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^America 
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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE Sl^CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Sean MacBride’s Address to the 
National Press Club 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THB HOUSE OF BEFRBSENTAHVES 
Thursday, March IS, 1951 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
was a distinct honor for me to attend the 
luncheon given by the National Press 
Club in honor of Sean MacBride, Min¬ 
ister of External Affairs for Ireland. 
The speech by Mr. MacBride was In¬ 
teresting, direct, and to the point and 
was extremely well received by the Cab¬ 
inet members, the newspapermen, and 
the Members of the House and Senate 
In attendance. 

In this particular week, preceding the 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, Sean 
MacBride has undertaken a difficult 
schedule. Boston. New York, Philadel¬ 
phia, and Washington will be visited by 
him and In all these cities, he will be 
at home because he will be among 
friends. 

Ireland is to be complimented for 
having such an outstanding leader in 
these troublous times and America Is 
grateful that, out of his busy life, he has 
found time to visit us and to discuss 
problems of mutual Interest. 

To Sean MacBride, we wish the great¬ 
est possible success in his efforts to solve 
his country’s problems. We want to 
assure him that Ireland holds a particu¬ 
larly warm spot in the hearts of Ameri¬ 
cans and that we look upon him as a 
true exponent of the ideals which have 
made Ireland great down through the 
centuries. 

ADmuMS BT Sban llAOBBimc, HxNXom or Ex- 
TXBNAL ArrAXBB OF THB BBTUBLIO OW IBIILAND, 
AT TRB National Pbbbb Club Lunchbon, 
Waskznoton. D. C.. Mabcb 14 . 1951 
The honor you have done me in asking me 
to be your guest here is one'which gives me a 
very special pleasure. I have been a news¬ 
paperman myself, and Z have come here today 
simply as a colleague who happens to be 
Vorelgn Idnister of a small nation which has 
very strong and ancient ties with America 
to tell you something of how that nation 
stands today. 

X am told that Xrish names are not un- 
known in American journalism, and. if so, 
there must be among you many whose par¬ 
ents and grandparents came from Ireland. 
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The land they left was vastly different from It Is often suggested or implied by critics 
the Ireland we know today. The Ireland of that Ireland Is so preoccupied with her own 

the last century was. in the material sense, affairs that she cares nothing for what goes 

one of the poorest countries in Western Bu- on around her. 1 think it would be hard to 

rope. Her population was in process of be- put forward a suggestion that was more 

ing halved by the results of a famine on a wholly misleading. It is not a question of 

scale that had been unknown in Western Eu- whether the Irish people want to be inter¬ 
rope since the Middle Ages. Today Ireland nationally minded or not; they cannot help 

is on the road . to economic progress and being Internationally minded for they are an 

development. Our wealth Is reasonably well international people. An ordinary Kerry 

divided: we have no very great extremes of family may well have two uncles and an 

rich and poor. The rural slums, the ram- aimt in New Jersey. Chicago, and Spring- 

shackle cabins are nearly a thing of the past, field. Mass., a cousin In Montreal and an- 

and although there are slums still In certain other In Melbourne, and probably a son or 

of our cities we shall, unless a general war or daughter In England or Scotland as well, 

acute shortages wreck our plans with those of with most of these they regularly corre- 

tho rest of the world, get rid of these within spond, and I think that if some of our older 

about 10 years. Our population, which had people in. say Galway, were asked to draw 

been falling steadily, although at a decreas- a map of the world they might, if they were 

ing rate, since the famine of the last century not careful, show New York as being nearer 

is now taking an upward turn. Work is than Dublin. 

progressing on a $120,000,000 land-develop- The people of Irish origin, scattered 
ment scheme, and on drainage, rural elec- throughout the world and now playing their 

trlflcatlon, and hospital-building schemes of parts as citizens of other countries, still re- 

a similar scale. The number employed <n In- tain many of the characteristics of the 

dustry, though still small, is rising steadily, people of the mother country. They are. for 

I don't know If any of you, Americans with the most part, whether they be Catholic, 

your history which has been no less pros- Protestant, or Jewish, religious folk, and 

perous than glorious, can appreciate what they constitute a moral force and go to 

that means to an Irishman. It means that reinforce the stabilizing elements in the 

a nation which was nearly killed, whose life countries in which they are. They are a 

had almost <^bbed away In the course of a virile and active force within the community 

long and agonizing struggle, is at last on the of free nations, the very sort of people, 

turn. The efforts of many Irishmen have tainted neither with communism nor reac- 

gone to make this change, and. not least, tion, of which the west stands most in need, 

those Irishmen who worked and fought to While they remain fondly attached to Ire- 

secure for us the independence without land and look to Ireland for moral leader- 

wblch a nation cannot work out Its own sal- ghlp they certainly do not look to Ireland 

vatlcn. Since a measure of Independence for political leadership. They are loyal 

was obtained, successive governments have Americans. Australians, and Canadians, or 

played their parts—that of Mr. Cosgrave, that citizens of the country in which they have 

of Mr. De Valera, and now Mr. Costello’s gov- settled. At home our wish is to play our 

ernment, of which I am a member. None of part with them, as well as with the ancient 

these governments has been infallible, but Suropean nations to whose sisterhood Ire- 

under all of them the work has gone ahead land belongs, in the building and preserving 

and is still going on. While the Ireland of of a Just and free society, 

today is no utopia, one finds that atmosphere What part is Ireland, in fact, playing in 
of hope and confidence which Is lacking in international affairs? I think that question 
many other countries today. is Ijest answered by reference to the four In- 

Mueh of the progress made in the last ternational organizations with which we 

couple of years is attributable to the Mar- might be directly concerned: the United Na- 

shall plan, and in particular to the really tions. the Council of Europe, the OEEC, and 

constructive and helpful cooperation* which the North Atlantic Treaty organization, 

we received from the ECA. The direct finan- as regards the United Nations, the position 
clal aid which we received was valuable but is that we applied for membership several 

tax more important in any view was the eco- years ago, being willing to undertake the full 

nomlc planning which we had to undertake responsibilities of such membership. We 

in conjunction with the ECA. I.have always were, however, kept out by the veto of the 

held the view that in the long run the most Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Russia, 

permanent benefits that will accrue to ironical as it may sound, Russia says that 

Eiuope from the Marshall plan will be tech- she cannot regard us as a democratic or 

nical assistance and the sj^m of economic peace-loving country, 

analjrais and cooperation resulting from a as regards the Council of Europe and the 
policy answered by BOA. I would like to OBBO. we are members of both these organi- 

avatl of this oppartunity of paying a publto zations. In both of them our representa- 
trlbute_tqj have consistently adopted the progres- 

‘ y of favoring developments which 
__ 3ward a united Europe. In the 

__ , p f*$)|0Mve have favored greater liberalization 

n A r\i I t A1449 
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Of trade, and we are In a position to do so 
since our own trade policies are among the 
most liberal in Europe. In the Council of 
Europe we have supported every measure 
which tended to strengthen the Assembly as 
against the Committee of Ministers, that is 
to say, every measure which represented a 
step on the road to a Parliament of Europe. 
This was the attitude which was taken up 
by a country which has been represented as 
stubbornly or narrowly nationalistic. In fact 
no nation has been so prompt as we have 
been to support the uniting of Europe and 
thn free and voluntary merging of individ¬ 
ual sovereignties. We are, however, quite as 
stubbornly nationalistic as the United States 
would be when It Is suggested that we should 
surrender our rights or a portion of our sover¬ 
eignty to another nation. 

As regards the last organization, that of 
the Atlantic Pact powers, the position is this: 
We were asked to Join and we refused. You 
will want to know why. 

I think on this vitally important ques¬ 
tion I cannot do better than take as my point 
of departure the cardinal principles of your 
own foreign policy, as set out In an admirable 
document. Our Foreign Policy, issued by your 
State Department. 

These are the three points: 

"We are an Independent nation and we 
want to keep our independence.*’ 

"We attach the highest importance to in¬ 
dividual freedom and we mean to keep our 
freedom." 

"We are a peaceful people and we want to 
get rid of wars and the threat of wars.** 

We. in Ireland, would subscribe whole¬ 
heartedly to every one of these principles but, 
being historically less fortunate than you, 
we are forced to state them for ourselves In 
a somewhat different manner. This Is how 
we have to state them: 

"We are not an independent nation be¬ 
cause a portion of it Is still unfree but we 
want to achieve our Independence. 

'"We attach the highest importance to 
Individual freedom but many of our people 
have not got that freedom. 

**We are a peaceful people but part of our 
territory has been taken from us by war 
and the threat of war.*' 

These points which, as you will surmise, 
refer to the fact that part of our country, 
the six northeastern counties, is held under 
British rule, may seem exaggerated to you. 
They do not seem exaggerated to vm or to the 
people, the majority in the greater part of 
the British held territory, who want to be 
with us. I do not bring this problem be¬ 
fore you because I expect that you, with the 
vast problems which you must debate every 
day, can concern yourselves with the in¬ 
tricacies of the methods by which this small 
territory, In defiance of geography, is held 
as part of Britain. I am not going to dis¬ 
cuss, nor, I am sure, do you want to hear 
of the finesses of boundary drawing. Dis¬ 
crimination, gerrymandering, and political 
police by which the entity known as North¬ 
ern Ireland was set up and is maintained, 
but I do want you to know that that par¬ 
tition is the cause of such feeling in Ireland 
that no Irish Government could attempt, 
without immediately being driven from of¬ 
fice, to enter Into a military alliance with 
the power which Is responsible for it. This 
is not one of those ancient grievances which 
we are supposed to hug to our bosoms. It 
is quite modem and very real and very pres¬ 
ent. It would be as Impossible for an 
Irish Government to accept the article of 
the Atlantic Pact which binds each partici¬ 
pant to respect the territorial integrity of 
the others as it would have been for Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln to accept the Mason and Dixon’s 
line as an international frontier. You do not 
accept the territorial integrity of a neighbor 
who is encamped in your garden, are^ 
Z need hardly say, fully conscious (S nhe 


gravity of our decision. Indeed In our reply 
to the invitation to Join the pact we sug¬ 
gested that, in the interests of the greater 
safety and strength of the chain of Atlantic 
defense, the members might discuss ways 
and means of solving the problem which 
precluded us from membership. Unfor¬ 
tunately. this suggestion was not acted on. 

I wish to make It clear that there is no 
question of bargaining on this matter. It 
would be unworthy, both of the great issue 
involved—the future of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity—and of the historic tradition of the 
Irish Nation, were we to attempt to bargain 
on this. We are seeking our full freedom 
and Independence as of right and we intend 
to get It. 

The position then, in short, is that Ire¬ 
land Is willing and anxious to play her full 
part In international affairs, that she is al¬ 
ready making a certain contribution but Is 
prevented from doing her full share by two 
outside powers. Russia a:id Britain. I do not 
say that the policies or B3tlonB of these two 
powers are the same, or even comparable. 
All I do say is that they are inclined to look 
rather alike from where we sit. Both are 
powers with Imperial traditions and to Im¬ 
perial powers the partitioning of small na¬ 
tions has always seemed expedient and, 
therefore. Just. This was, and is, the policy 
of Russia In Poland. It has been the policy 
of Russia in Korea. In both cases the Rus¬ 
sians fotmd some Poles and some Koreans 
to support them, but in both cases the par¬ 
tition of a nation, a disaster In Itself, leads 
to other disasters. 

A nation Is not a vague territory that can 
be cut up at will. It is a living, breathing 
thing. It is not easy to dig the grave of a 
nation, and when you have dug It, It Is an 
unquiet grave. I think that you in this 
room who do so much to mold the policies 
of your great Nation, cannot do better than 
to reflect upon the oases of Poland, of Korea, 
and of Ireland, and to believe, contrary to 
the Imperialist maxim, that what is unjust 
can never be expedient, since there Is some¬ 
thing In hiunanlty which stubbornly re¬ 
jects. and in the long run overthrows, an un¬ 
just solution. I think that the greatest and 
the most effective political loaders, those 
whose work has been solid and enduring, are 
not the showy Machiavellians, or modern to¬ 
talitarian dictators, with their contempt for 
people, and especially for people who were 
militarily weak or numerically insignificant, 
but the leaders who. Ilk? Washington and 
Lincoln, believed in human freedom as a 
guiding principle. Th<Mie who stand for that 
freedom have always been reputed damnably 
awkward people, it is, therefore, with no 
shame but with pride, that I say the Irish 
still stand for freedom and democratic rule 
and, therefore, may still be portrayed to you 
as "damnably awkward people." 


Ftllacjr of Socialitm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L McClellan 

or ABKANBAS 

ZN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday^ March IS, 1951 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled "Teacher Shows Fallacy 
of Socialism,'* which appeared in the Ar¬ 
kansas Democrat of Monday, March 12, 
“IWl/ 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Teackgr Shows Fallact or Sooxazabm 

Socialism is one of the great delusions of 
our time. It is perilous because it appeals 
to the weakness in men—to the desire of 
millions of us to get along as easily as pos¬ 
sible. 

So while these millions might reject so- 
oialiom in total, they are voting it into our 
Government by bits and pieces. They do 
not see that the end of continued hand¬ 
outs. aids, and regulations will be to bring 
the full, deadening grasp of socialism onto 
the Nation. 

A New York city teacher, Thomas J. Shel¬ 
ley, reveals to his pupils the fallacy and 
the danger of socialism with a brilliant illus¬ 
tration. He explains: 

"When one of the brighter or harder-work¬ 
ing pupils makes a grade of 96 on a test, 
I suggest that I take away 20 points, and 
give them to a student who has made only 
65 points. Thus each would contribute 
‘according to his abiUty,' and—since both 
would have a passing mark—each would 
receive ‘according to his need.*" 

Then the teacher points out the results 
of that policy. The higher-grading pupils 
would take their work easier. Why strive 
to make a high grade when an authority 
gives part of It to someone else? 

And the pupils who benefited would also 
let down. Since they were going to get by 
anyway, why should they study and worry 
to do their best? 

Then, the teacher points out. the author¬ 
ity would have to adopt compulsory meth¬ 
ods. with punishments for those who lagged 
behind. 

And that, he sums up. is Just what a So¬ 
cialist government must do sooner or later. 
It comes eventually to a living death for all 
except the authorities and a few of their 
favorite lackeys. And he adds that most 
of his pupils understand. They see social¬ 
ism for what it is—a glittering trickery— 
a flowered road to an economic desert. 

We*d all better be thinking hard on this 
subject. The fine-promising politicians will 
Ignorantly or wilfully deliver us to socialism 
if we continue to follow false leaders. 


Neceisity for Preparedneti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES H. DUFF 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by me at the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin Forum, held at the Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
last Tuesday evening. The subject of 
my address was Our Preparedness To 
Meet Any Threat of War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Our people—how prepared? To answer 
that question it is necessary to ask another. 
Do we face now the threat of all-out war 
with Russia, or can we look forward to a long 
period of cold war without actual fighting? 
If world war HI is Just around the owner, 
'' len the answer to the question, "Our Peo- 
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pl«~^ow Prepared?'* i» simple. We cer¬ 
tainly are not adequately prepared. The 
fact la that If world war III la dose upon 
us we are not prepared In any important 
phase of the activities in which It is neces¬ 
sary to be prepared If we are to meet Bussla 
on anything like equal terms. 

The great danger of our dilemma la that If 
we do face world war III we dare not be 
imprepared because our failure may be 
fatal. 

In ordinary living when we face life or 
death decisions we do not take chances. 
Surdy In the life of a whole nation we dare 
not be less cautious. This Is all the more 
tn:e because a decision for or against world 
war in does not rest with the United States; 
It rests solely with the evil men in the Krem¬ 
lin. They need appeal to no legislative 
body: they have no Congress to consult; they 
can decide In the twinkling of an eye with¬ 
out public discussion or approval or red>on- 
dblllty whether it will be peace or war. 
That being so, it Is clear that the decision 
that Russia takes may be Ilfe or death for 
the United States, if we are unprepared. Am 
a Nation, we dare not run that risk. 

We can only be safe if we are prepared for 
the worst. Therefore we must be fully pre¬ 
pared; prapared physically, mentally, morally 
and spiritually. We must be so strong that 
Russia dare not risk the danger of war with 
us because of the fear of our power of anni- 
hllatory retaliation. 

America was aroused to the necessity of 
military preparation by the sudden and un¬ 
provoked outbreak of war In Korea. But 
strangely enough, the longer that war lasts, 
the more our fears seem to subside; and this 
despite the fact that every analysis of the 
situation shows that the longer the Korean 
War lasts the more conclusively It proves 
that Russia Is willing to risk world war HI 
rather than reach a peaceful end to the war 
in Korea. 

Surely we must soon all realise that Amer¬ 
ica cannot carry on war in Korea or any¬ 
where else, or undertake a vast preparation 
prt^am, and at the same time carry on busi¬ 
ness as usual, politics as usual and ordinary 
pleasures as usual. The fact that we are 
taking the situation In Korea so casually 
proves beyond doubt that as a nation we 
have temporarily lost contact with the hopes 
and the fear and the aspirations of our boys 
In the battle line and with the threat they 
are there to meet. Certainly the boys who 
are fighting and dying for us half-way 
around the world have a different appraisal 
of how serious It Is. 

For one, I firmly believe that right now we 
do face the risk of all-out war. Conse¬ 
quently, the American people are ccmfronted 
by the greatest crisis In our history. This 
being true, we are merely fooling around by 
our preparations to date. What we have 
done Is unequal to the challenge because 
that challenge Is the challenge of survival. 

Certainly we must now reallae that the 
Communists are united. They have a com¬ 
mon purpose and a common determination. 
Their Intention Is to destroy every nation 
which opposes them. In the final analysis 
the supreme objective of today’s commu¬ 
nism Is the destruction of the United States 
of America and everything It stands for, be¬ 
cause we alone block the way to world domi¬ 
nation by communism. 

Our people must understand both the 
threat and the problem If as a nation we 
are to be as serious as we must be if we 
are to face this challenge of survival. 

If Russia desides to bring on world war 
ni, such a war will require the m a xim u m 
of everything that we are and everything 
that we have. All the Industrial, mUitary 
and economic power of our people must be 
energised to the very maximum if we are to 
win through when this real test cornea upon 

US. 


Therefore, first of all, if we are to be ade¬ 
quately prepared we must rea<m a decision 
upon what we face. Not whether we face a 
wai^because we are right now engaged In a 
war In Korea where we have already lost 
50,000 men but whettier we face an au-out 
war with Russia. That Is the supremely im¬ 
portant problem to every American. 

We in America must understand both the 
threat and the problem. Clearly. If America 
Is to exercise the leadership of the free peo¬ 
ple of today's world—and that leadership la 
ours whether we want It or not>-we can 
only exercise it effectively by uniting the 
free people outside America, and to do that 
we must be united Inside America. Division 
at hoaxM can only result In division abroad. 
Consequently. It la clear that the foreign 
policy of the United States must be on a 
bipartisan basis. If politics are to determine 
important matters of foreign policy, that 
policy cannot conceivably be sucoessftil. 

A bipartisan foreign policy cannot be de¬ 
termined by one person or one paxty. It Is 
just as Important for the Democratic ad¬ 
ministration to realise that fact as it Is for 
the Republican Party. 

I also feel that at this critical hour it Is 
a tremendous disservice to arouse distrust 
of our military leaden. Because the con¬ 
duct of the military strategy of world war 
III, If It Is coming up, or prevention of 
world war m. If it can be prevented, must 
in the final analyst be determined by our 
military leaden. If we are to have no con¬ 
fidence In them, if we are to treat military 
problems on any other than a mUltary basis, 
we will not only nnder a great disservice to 
the military but we r/iu make It Impossible 
to prepare our people properly for the ordeal 
that confronts us. 

Any mistrust the American people have 
in the foreign policy of the United States, 
and any Impartial observer must know that 
many do, can only be changed and fean 
allayed by a fully accredited bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy. And it cannot be done in any 
other way. 

In the final analysis, the President should 
take the Congress more fiUly Into the de¬ 
tails of his confidence. When there Is time 
for consultation there should be consulta¬ 
tion. There is time now for the national 
administration to do more than it has done 
in the way of creating good will and con¬ 
fidence In the Congress. Proper procedures 
will render an Immense service, at this criti¬ 
cal Junctwe, in uniting the American peo¬ 
ple and creating thereby not only firmer 
support for our military leaders but also 
renewed confidence In our leadership of the 
fre-' people everywhere. 

These facts being true, and I am sure 
they are, It Is clear that In the most essen¬ 
tial part of our preparation, we are not 
ready. 

The generation to which we belong has 
already fought the two bloodiest wars in 
history. In our generation more people have 
been killed; there has been more hatred, 
more bigotry, more transplanting of people 
out of the places where they were born to 
other places where they were strangers; there 
have been more changes of national bound¬ 
ary lines, more revolution of Ideas, more 
changes of attitude with respect to world 
problems than in any generation in history. 
This Is the character of the time in which 
we live. It is a time when it is the part of 
wisdom to be prepared for the worst possible 
contingencies. 

The American people want peace. But It 
Isn’t a question of what we want. We live in 
a time when it is a question of what chal¬ 
lenges we face. We have already suffered 
tremendous losses la Korea. We will suffer 
etui more. As a Nation we will groan under 
the highest taxes we have known. We must 
puU in our bttts and arouse ourselves to the 
real sorlousnees ot the implications of the 


facts of the time in which we Uve. We will 
be unprepared at the critical time of our 
lives as a people unless we prepare ourselves 
now for a period of sparse and bitter living. 
And as of now we are not so prepared. 

We want peace. Bvery sensible person 
wants peace. We must have peace because 
war may destroy victor and vanquished aUke. 

But the best hope for peace for America is 
a thorough preparation for war. The dicta¬ 
tors start war only against the unprepared. 
The ptf U that faces the world today Is due to 
the dismemberment of the armed forces of 
the free nations when Russia kept her armed 
power moving toward an increasing maxi¬ 
mum. The hope for peace can be sustained 
only by a preparation that wUl convince ag¬ 
gressor nations that we are too strong to be 
attacked. Only If we make ourselves stroztg 
enough to discourage the Russians from at¬ 
tack will we avoid world war in. A strong 
America with strong allies In Western Europe 
is the one sure guaranty for world peace. 

Finally we must remember there Is the 
chance that the Russian threat may con¬ 
tinue not for a year or 2 years, or 5 or 10* 
it may continue for a generation. There¬ 
fore It Is Imperative that we keep our Gov¬ 
ernment In a sound condition financially. 
That means that we must cut out all fat 
from the budget. There must be no 
budgetary set-up except for the very neces¬ 
sities of decent living in addition to our 
military preparation. We must decide now 
the full scope of what Is necessary to be done 
to be ready to meet this crisis. Then with 
no politics, with no log rolling, with no back 
scratching, and with a bipartisan foreign 
policy we must unite the American people 
for a united free world *ln order to stand 
united against the greatest threat to modem 
civilization. 

As of now we are not prepared. The ques¬ 
tion for every American to answer is, What 
do you intend to do about It? 


Medkme in Oisis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 

or XHODK Z8LAN0 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two more 
articles in the series entitled **Medicine 
In Crisis,” by Mr. Selig Greenberg, writer 
for the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, published in the city of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

These articles will be most interesting 
to the Members of the Senate in their 
consideration of 8. 337, which is a bUl 
to provide an emergency program of 
grants and scholarships for education in 
the medical fields. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Trom the Providence Journal of March 
8, 1951] 

MhmiozNB m Chusuh-GuiBs on Mxdicax. 
Txaiming Arx Laid to RxsTaxcxxomsM:— 
Although AMA Dxnixb Dxvxcx or Sxttxhg 
Eduoatioh Stahdaids to BIold Down 
GiADUAm, Rxsponbxble Obskevers Belxevs 
Motive Not DiszirrEBESTED 
(This Is the sixth of a series of articles on 
the problems of medical education within 
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the context oX the broader Iseuee of medical 
care and practice.) 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

The high coat of medical education le the 
major reason our facilities for training doc¬ 
tors have failed to keep up with the Nation's 
needs. 

But there is ground for believing that re¬ 
strictionism has also been a factor. 

The American Medical Association denies 
using the device of setting educational 
standards or any other means to hold down 
the niunber of graduates and restrict com¬ 
petition. It insists that the medical pro¬ 
fession's major concern has always been to 
protect the public. 

The disinterestedness of the AMA’s mo¬ 
tives has been questioned by a number of 
responsible observers. Borne of these have 
charged that the raising of standards has 
been used not only to train better doctors 
but also to curtail their number. Others 
have said that while restrictionism may not 
be deliberate, the profession's trade union 
motivation had certainly contributed toward 
Its lack of vigor in pressing for expansion 
of medical education. 

KAXO TO QXT AT MOTXVU 

Ooe of the loudest bombshells in this 
controversy was exploded last year at the 
annual meeting of the American Ck>nference 
of Academic Deans. 

A committee named by the deans of the 
liberal arts colleges reported after a year's 
Investigation that the limited opportunities 
for training doctors constituted "a most 
eeriotis threat to the continued health and 
well-being of the American people'* and ac¬ 
cused the medical profession of *‘Petrillo 
economies.'* The reference was to James O. 
Petrillo. high-handed president of the A. F. 
of 1j.*8 American Federation of Musicians. 

It is extremely difflcult to get to the bot¬ 
tom of this matter. It would require an ex¬ 
haustive analysis of the motives, acts, and 
Influence of each group involved in control- 
ing entry into medicine—^the AMA and its 
council on medical education and hospitals, 
the medical schools and their national asso¬ 
ciation, and the State boards of medical 
licensure and their national federation. 
Even then, as one man commented, "you'd 
have to psychoanalyze these people to get 
definite proof of their motivation." 

While describing the Petrillo economics 
charge as probably too sweeping, a number 
of the experts Interviewed by this reporter— 
all of them physloians—said they were con¬ 
vinced that guild economics was a factor in 
the profession's thinking. They said they 
knew personally of cases where doctors had 
made it difflcult for new practitioners to 
come into communities and were fairly cer¬ 
tain that the same motivation played a part 
In keeping down expansion. 

TINDXKCr TO DXSCOTmACZ 

One educator who had served with an 
AMA representative on a committee to con¬ 
sider the case of a 2-year basic science school 
which wanted to convert into a 4-year medi¬ 
cal school, recalled that the AMA man was 
the only one to oppose the move. 

"You run quite frequently into this sort 
of inside opposition," this man said. *'The 
tendency all along has been to discourage 
expansion of existing schools or establish¬ 
ment of new ones. The same thing has hap¬ 
pened with regard to DP doctors. The AMA 
hasn't made it easy for these foreign physi¬ 
cians to get into practice here." 

"Restrictionism is probably a relatively 
minor factor now that most doctors have 
more business than they can handle,” said 
another authority t consulted. "But it was 
pretty clearly in evidence during the de¬ 
pression." 

COMMISSION aSPOSTtn BtmPLUS 

This set me off on a search through the 
back flies of the AMA Journal and the Jour¬ 


nal of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. The stray pieced together from 
those flies is instructive. 

In 1032 a eludy made by a commission of 
the Association of Medical Oollegqp reported 
that there was a surplus of doctors. Discus¬ 
sion then began to shape up within both the 
AMA and the medical school association that 
it was time to raise educational standards 
and cut down the number of students. 

In 1033 the AMA Council on Medical Edu¬ 
cation adopted a formal resolution inviting 
"the active support ot the Association at 
American Medical Colleges in bringing about 
a substantial reduction of their enrollment." 

At the annual meeting of the Association 
of Medical Collies later that year. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam D. Cutler, then secretary of the AMA 
council, spelled this out in greater detail. 

"Not everyone who aspires to a professional 
career." said Dr. Cutler, "has the God-given 
right to receive a long and highly technical 
training at public expense. Recently only 
half, or less than half, of those applying have 
been accepted, but the number which each 
school admitted was based on its own de¬ 
termination of the number which it could 
effectively teach without any regard to the 
needs of the profession or of the country as 
a whole. The time has come when we must 
still further limit the enrollment of our 
medical sOhools. 

"The achievements of the last three dec¬ 
ades in raising the standards of medical edu¬ 
cation are without parallel in history. But 
is the process complete? The time is ripe 
for an advance all along the line. Together 
we should be able to set up a new and higher 
standard." 

A year later the AMA council reported that 
"seven schools have definitely stated that 
their enrollment will be decreased, and 
others have indicated adherence to the 
council's principles." 

Between 1935 and 1938 the number of 
freshmen admitted by the medical schools 
was slashed by 841, or 13 percent. There 
was a drop of 1,617 in over-all enrollment 
between 1935 and 1940. It is true that gen¬ 
eral college enrollment also went down dur¬ 
ing the depression years. But the decline 
was neither as drastic nor as prolonged. 

"It is certainly more than a coincidence," 
observed one educator, "that when the sled¬ 
ding got tough the doctors became inter¬ 
ested in improving the quality of medical 
education." 

"It was appallingly short-sighted to take 
the bottom of the depression as a guide for 
the country's future health needs," com¬ 
mented another prominent physician. 

[From the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
March 5, 1951) 

Medicine in Cbisis—^Doctors Control Chan¬ 
nels Leading to Medical Career—Stand¬ 
ards Subject to Trexr O. K. Determine 

Enrollscent at Schools 

(This is the seventh of a series of articles 
on the problems of medical education within 
the cdntext of the broader issues of medical 
care and practice.) 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

The training of doctors in the United States 
is a monopoly tightly controlled by the medi¬ 
cal profession. 

This rdises the vital question as to where 
the interest of the. public—the 152,000,000 
con umers of medical care—comes in. 

* In the opinion of eminent medical and lay 
authorities, this is an issue which far tran¬ 
scends in importance the question of whether 
the profession has misused its control of the 
output of physicians to limit their number. 

"I don't know—cmd, as tar as I can see. 
there is no means of iHoving it definitely one 
way or another—^whether there has been de¬ 
liberate restrictionism in keeping down the 
supply of doctors," said one of the men con¬ 


sulted by this reporter. "But the mere fact 
that there is a group having the power to do 
so pointt up the danger of the present sit¬ 
uation.'* 

"to protect THE PUBUC” 

Dr. Willard C. Rappleye, dean of Columbia 
University's College of Physicians and Bur¬ 
geons, concedes that "legally the practice 
of medicine is a monopoly in the sense that 
the source of supply of physicians is re¬ 
stricted to those institutions which are reo- 
ogniaed for the purpose of medical lioensiure.'* 

"The Intent of this monopoly,” Dr. Rap¬ 
pleye has said, "is not to create benefits for 
the medical profession but to protect the 
public." 

The public has undoubtedly been protected 
by the establishment of hi^ standards in 
thj medical schools. But many observers feel 
that the public Interest has been hurt rather 
than protected by the profession's lack of 
vigor in expanding the facilities for training 
doctors so as to keep up with the country’s 
needs. They feel strongly that the con¬ 
sumers are entitled to have something to say 
about the matter. 

Control of entry into medicine is now 
vested in three groups, all of them in the 
hands of the medical profession. These 
groups are the American Medical Association 
and its Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals, the medical schools and their na¬ 
tional association, and the State boards of 
medical licensure and their national federa¬ 
tion. 

UNUSUAL DEGREE OF AUTONOMT 

Medical school standards, which among 
other things determine enrollment, are sub¬ 
ject to approval by both the AMA Council 
on Medical Education and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Representatives 
of the two organisations have for years made 
joint inspections of the schools. The laws or 
licensure board regulations of virtually all 
States permit only graduates of schools ac¬ 
credited by both organizations to take exam¬ 
inations for admission to practice. As a 
rule, the licensure boards are made up ex¬ 
clusively of doctors appointed with the con¬ 
sent of the State medical societies. 

In theory, the public has some representa¬ 
tion under this set-up through Ihe Associa¬ 
tion of Medical Colleges. Theoretically, the 
medical schools are the creatures of the uni¬ 
versities with which they are afflliated and 
which pay their bills. But. in practice, many 
of the medical schools have over the years 
acquired an unusual degree of autonomy. 

All but a handful of the medical school 
deans are doctors and so are members of 
the faculties. The AMA and the Associa¬ 
tion of Medical Colleges have been disagree¬ 
ing lately with increasing frequency and 
have formally split on the ie-'ue of Federal 
subsidies for medical education. But the 
AMA has long exercised a powerful influence 
over the medical Rchool association, par- 
ticiUarly with regard to standards and en¬ 
rollment, through what one prominent edu¬ 
cator has described as "a variety of interlock¬ 
ing directorships." 

ONE or PRINCIPAL TARGETS 

The Influence of trade organizations in 
medicine and other fields of professional 
education through the accrediting role they 
have arrogated to themselves has long wor¬ 
ried the heads of many of the universities 
and they are now trying to do something 
about it. 

The Association of American Universities 
and several other leading educational groups 
last year set up the National Commission on 
Accrediting. This commission is investi¬ 
gating various professional accrediting bodies 
in an effort to establish whether their ac¬ 
tivities are in the public interest. The 
AMA’s control over the medical schools and 
their association Is obviously one of the com¬ 
mission's principal targets. 
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Dr. Oloyd B. Marvin, pratident of Oeorgo 
WaaWngton Unlvaralty and secretary of the 
(Bointtiaslon. haa been particularly outspoken 
in this respect. He reeently accused the 
Anoclatlon of Medical Ck>lleges of being one 
of the edueaUonal groups which have per¬ 
mitted themselves to become dominated by 
mofesslonal groups for their own purposes. 
TOls, he asserted, is tending to turn profes¬ 
sional schools into agents of the economic 
objectives of professional guilds and is In¬ 
creasingly removing these schools from con¬ 
trol of the uxdvercltles. 

CAN K Vam TO MMBTUOV 

Dr. Samuel P. Oapen, chancellor of the 
Dnlverslty of Buffalo and former president 
of the Association of urban Universities, has 
also expressed oonoern over the AMA‘s ao- 
credttlng function. 

Conceding the laudablUty of the AMA’a 
Interest In high educational standards, he 
noted that accrediting can also be used **to 
restrict entry Into a profession.** By limit¬ 
ing enrollment, he said, **the number of pro¬ 
fessional practitioners can be regulated with 
almost absolute inreclalon.** 

All of which raises still another Important 
Issue. Shouldn't there be some group In this 
oounury, representing not only the medical 
profession but also the public, whose job it 
would be to reassess periodically the ade¬ 
quacy of our supply of doctors and to regu¬ 
late that supply? Spokesmen for the AMA 
and the medical school association deny that 
they are doing this now. But it la pretty 
clear that this la exactly what they are doing. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, former Surgeon Qen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Serv¬ 
ice and now dean of the Graduate School of 
Public Health at the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, has complained that "we are produc¬ 
ing our annual output of doctors In this 
country not by plan but by happenstance,** 
under the present set-up, this "happen¬ 
stance** has not always been governed ex¬ 
clusively by the public interest. 


The Late Honorahle 0. S. Warden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSnELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, 1 am Inserting in the 
Rxcoro the news story on the passing of 
Montana's greatest citisen and also an 
editorial covering the event. The news 
story and the editorial are both carried 
in the Great Falls Tribime, which he nur¬ 
tured and reared so faithfully. 

A great and simple man has gone to 
his reward. 

O. S. WASDXN, 86, PUBUSHKS OF TUXUNX, 
Dim AT Homs 

O. 8. Warden. 86, publisher of the Great 
null ITlbime, Democratic national commit- 
teenum for Montana, and an active figure 
In the development of this State, died at 
a o'clock this morning at the family home, 
600 Fomth Avenue North, following an Ill- 
new of about a months. 

The publisher’s death ended a career 
crowded with achievement—a lifetime de¬ 
voted to public service. He had remained 
active in his buslnew and In the future de- 
velopmmit of Great Palls, Montana, and the 
Wert untU hts recent lUnew. 

Warden saw Montana hlsto^ made—from 
the Territorial days to the present. He wit¬ 
nessed the final session of tht constitutional 


convention in 1880, and he had a major hand 
In the State’s devek)pin«at for 80 years there¬ 
after, With scarcely a day's interruption. 

While he traveled frequently throughout 
his lifetime, nearly eveir trip was made in 
the interest of some phase of Montana de¬ 
velopment-irrigation. highways, power proj. 
sets, or aviation. 

Although he served from 1034 until his 
death as Democratic national committeeman 
for Montana. Warden's services to the State 
knew no party llnw. His wUllngness to de¬ 
vote his own time and finances to the up¬ 
building of his adopted State was quickly 
recognised by leaders of both parties. For 
years he had been associated with city. State, 
regional, and national bodies in pubUc work. 

This started In 1024 virith his appointment 
by Republican Gov. Joseph M. Dixon to the 
newly created Montana Highway Commis¬ 
sion. Be served for a decade, spearheading 
through the Tribune and by personal effort, 
enactment of the first referendum bill to 
provide State finances to match Federal-aid 
money to get Montana out of the mud. 

Because of his interwt in highways, he 
was vice president of the T-G Bee Line High¬ 
way Association, then vic'^ president and 
later president of the National Association 
of State Highway Officials. 

After retirement from the State oommis- 
alon. Warden retained a continuing interest 
in the highway pr'igram to the last. As 
chairman of the goods roads committee of 
the Great Falla Chamber of Commerce, he 
waged a continuous battle for completion 
of the central Montana highway, the last 
main artery of Montana's Pbderal-ald system. 
This fight Included the bitter struggle over 
completion of the Rogers Pass link of the 
road between Great .i^alls and Missoula. 
Through his efforts, the Circle-Sidney section 
was added to the primary system within the 
last year. The highway, shortest route 
across the State when finally completed, will 
be one of many lasting monuments to the 
memory of O. S. Warden. 

In 1988 he was appointed a member of 
the Montana Water Conservation Board by 
Gov. W. E. Holt. He later was called upon 
to act as vice chairman and secretary of the 
water board by Gov. Sam C. Ford, another 
Republican. From being Montana director 
of the National Reclamation Association, he 
was elected president in 1984 and was re¬ 
elected nine times. 

He was a leader in the construction of a 
vast system of unrelated and interrelated 
water storage and irrie^tion projects, rang¬ 
ing from those which would irrigate only a 
few acres to the Broadwater-Mlssouri project 
in Broadwater Coimty that diverted water 
near Toston for 6,000 acres and provided a 
supplemental supply for 10,000 acres addi¬ 
tionally. 

While he long had been interested in de¬ 
velopment of the Sun River irrigation project 
west of Great Falla, and in later years stressed 
importance at the lower Marlas project, his 
crovmlng achievement in the field of recla¬ 
mation was in bringing the Canyon Ferry 
reclamation project through the dream stage 
to reality. 

Warden, convinced additional storage facil¬ 
ities must be made available on the Missouri 
If the reclamation possibilities above Fort 
Benton were to be fully utilised, prevailed 
with private power interests and State and 
Federal officials until it finally was author¬ 
ised as part of the Missouri Basin develop¬ 
ment program. 

In July 1949 the first blast for excavation 
in connection with construction of Canyon 
Ferry Dam. 17 miles east of Helena, occurred 
and Warden was chosen to set It off. Michael 
Straus, Reclamation Commissioner and prin¬ 
cipal speaker, declared: 

"Men of vision nuule today possible and 
Mr. Warden is one. Over the years, wherever 
men of the West have planned to develop 
their water resources, 1 have found they have 


bedn guided by the gentle, persuasive wisdom 
of Mr. Warden.** 

W. G. Sloan, former regional director and 
later rtiairman of the Mlssoun Basin Inter¬ 
agency Committee, hailed Warden as the 
grand old man of reclamation. 

Warden’s first civic activity was as a mem¬ 
ber of the Great Falls Board of School Trus¬ 
tees, serving from 1898 to 1910. His service 
to the local chamber of commerce included 
perennial directorship and the presidency. 
1990-91. He was an active member of the 
sugar-beet and airways committees. It was 
partially ^ough his efforts that Inland Air 
Lines, now the Inland division of Western 
Air Lines, eras extended from Billings to 
Great Falls, giving this city direct air service 
to Denver. 

From 1983 to 1938 he was a director at the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, first 
as director at large and then as representa¬ 
tive of the eighth district. In 1944 he served 
as Montana governor of the National Aero¬ 
nautics Association, and was active in organ¬ 
ising the Great Falls chapter. 

He had been a director of the Associated 
Press for many years, being the first director 
to be elected from the Rocky Mountain area 
for newspapers under 60,000 circulation. He 
maintained a continuing interest In the 
school of Journalism at Montana State 
University. Warden was president of the 
Montana Press Association in 1924, and 
served as vice president of the Inland Daily 
Press Association. 

Oliver Sherman Warden was born at North 
Haverhill, N. H.. August 19, 1885, the only 
child of Alexander and Lucy Flint Warden. 
His middle name was derived from the popu¬ 
lar Civil War general, William Teoumaeh 
Sherman. 

After attending elementary school at Mon- 
rc3, N. H., and high school at Melndoes. Vt., 
Warden was graduated from St. Jobnsbiiry 
Academy, St. Jedmsbury, Vt. He earned his 
bachelor of arts degree and Phi Beta Kappa 
key at Dartmouth, graduating with the class 
of 1889. A few weeks later he arrived in 
Montana to accept a position on the news 
staff of the Great Falls Leader. 

En route to Great Falls. Warden stopped 
In Helena, where on August 19, 1689, he 
watched the constitutional convention that 
was shaping the government of the soon-to- 
be born Treasiure State. Montana was ad¬ 
mitted to statehood several weeks later. 

In 1895, in association with William M. 
Bole, another New Englander, he purchased 
the Great Falls Tribune and became its busi¬ 
ness manager. Bole assumed the editorship. 
In 1900, this newspaper was purchased by 
the late William A. Clark, when Clark sought 
election to the United States Senate. War¬ 
den remained as business manager, while 
Bole moved to Bosseman and purchased the 
Chronicle. 

After Clark's election, the Tribune was 
sold to W. G. Conrad, who resold it to War¬ 
den and Bole in 1906. Bole returned to the 
editorship, a post he held until his retire¬ 
ment in 1927. He died at Boeeman in 1082. 

The Tribune, starting with nine employ¬ 
ees, including the two owners, developed 
steadily through the years. Its present 
building was completed in 1916. Long rec- 
ognleed as the stalwart of independent 
Mbntana Journalism, the Tribune never has 
been subsidized by any person or Interest. 
Tribune associate properties include the 
Great Falls Leader, the Montana Farmer- 
Stockman, Tribune Printing A Supply Co., 
and radio station KMON. 

Warden's community service over a long 
period was as director and trustee of the 
TMCA, member of the North Montana State 
Fair board since 1981, and chairman of the 
Great Falls Park Board. Be was a charter 
member of the local Rotary Club, a charter 
member of the Great Falla Elks Lodge, a 
member of Euclid Lodge 68 of the Masons, 
and one of the organizers and corporate 
members of the Meadow Lark Country Club. 
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Mr. Warden was married first to Itta A. 
Boott, of Lawrence, Mass., In 1895, the year 
he became co-owner of the Ttlbune. She 
died In 1919 and four of six children born 
to this union survive. They are Alexander 
and Robert D. Warden, business manager 
and managaging editor, respectively, of the 
Tribune: Mrs. a. A. Hansen, of Great Falls, 
and Mrs. Virginia Morrell, of Worcester, 
Mass. 

In 1936, he was married to Eleanor G. Mc¬ 
Rae, of Helena, who survives. They have a 
son. Jock Finley. Other survivors include 
eight grandchildren and two great-grand¬ 
children. Three half-brothers and two half- 
sisters, residing in the East, also survive. 

Funeral arrangements are in charge of 
the W. H. George Co. 

Bx Lbavks Bib Indeuble Maxx 

In the waning summer of 63 years ago 
O. S. warden, freshly graduated from his New 
England college of Dartmouth. Journeyed 
from his home State of New Hampshire to 
the then territory of Montana. As he ar¬ 
rived in Helena the historic 1889 constitu¬ 
tional convention for Montana statehood 
was in session. Continuing to Great Falls 
he embarked in what was to be his whole 
business life, that of a working newspaper 
man. 

When, in association with William M. Bole, 
he purchased the Great Falls Tribtine in 
1896, the Itibune’s whole crew consisted of 
nine people, includlBg the two owners. 
Throughout the years the growth of the 
newspaper and its related endeavors has been 
closely allied to the growth of this commu¬ 
nity and the Iteasure State. 

Throughout his many years in Great Falls 
he devoted constant attention and time to 
the advancement of his adopted community 
and State in many fields. His accomplish¬ 
ments in Montana welfare will stand as his 
most fitting memorial. They bear eloquent 
witness to an untiring Eeal and an unflag¬ 
ging effort that bore bountiful fruit through 
all the years of this century. 

Those who worked with him in his own 
business and those associated with him in 
Wider fields can best appreciate how well he 
directed this course. They may now gain 
inspiration from his life and accomplish¬ 
ments, to carry on their efforts. 


Use of Americfin Troops in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERMAN WELKER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President. I ssk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter I 
have received from my friend, Katharine 
S. Eakin, auperintendent of schools of 
Jerome County, Idaho. 

As Senators will note from her letter, 
this fine educator is sending to me ex¬ 
cerpts from a letter she has received 
from a friend of hers in France. For 
obvious reasons I have deleted the name 
of the French lady who has written to 
my Idaho friend her observations on our 
current and proposed foreign policy. I 
commend* this letter to my colleagues for 
thoughtful raadlng. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Jerome, Idaho, February 6, 1951, 

The Honorable Herman Welker, 

United States Senator from Idaho, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Welker: I am writing thia sepa- 
rately as this will be a personal letter about 
an entirely different matter. I am writing 
now, concerning the sending of our boys as 
a land army into Central Europe, in my 
capacity as a citisen and a mother who lost 
one son in World War II and has but one 
remaining son, a senior at MIT, age 32 
years. I agree wholeheartedly with the stand 
of ex-President Hoover and' Senator Tavt 
tha'o we wUl fulfill our obligations to our 
allies more successfully by using air and 
naval power coupled with a clear-cut and 
immistakable warning that we intend to 
protect the territorial integrity of Central 
Europe with any means at our command, 
rather than by sending troops into Europe to 
be at the mercy of submarines, planes, and 
hordes of land soldiers, not to mention the 
very real danger from Communist soldiers at 
their sides clad in the uniforms of allies. 
While I have been deeply concerned over 
General Eisenhower’s report, feeling it far 
too optimistic a picture of the possibility of 
large and loyal land forces .to be raised there, 

I probably would not have written you about 
this had I not received a letter from France 
Just while I was working on these other 
matters ready to write to you about them. 

Before quoting from this letter, may I ex¬ 
plain that the author is the widow of a very 
outstanding Evangelical minister to whom 
members of our church (the Presbyterian) 
have been sending gifts since the war. He 
was a chaplain in the French Army and spent 
a number of months in a concentration 
camp, where he taught many of the prisoners 
geology, as he had studied that in college 
before deciding upon the ministry. His 
parish in Paris is among the laboring class 
and. besides five children of his own, who 
are now in their late teens, he worked largely 
with French youth. While my niece and 
her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Merwin, 
now of Washington, D. C., were in Paris with 
the United Nations they called on this fam¬ 
ily and were Impressed with their intelli¬ 
gence and culture. The biography lately 
completed of him, which was sent us here, 
shows him to have been a man of wide 
knowledge and deep understanding. Al¬ 
though he passed away last spring, his fam¬ 
ily has remained in this same neighborhood 
and is in constant (X)ntact with these peo¬ 
ple. Therefore, when this letter arrived, I 
felt Impelled to send you excespts from it 
(omitting personal bits) in order that you 
may see how one sincere Christian woman of 
Paris feels concerning this situation. 

Excerpts from the letter written January 

30 by Mme.-. (Please do not quote 

her by name, as I would not cause her any 
difficulty for the world.) 

”We, all of thorn, are also very troubled by 
the war. noises. In spite of the sayings of 
our statesmen, I know that there is no en¬ 
thusiasm in Firance for another war. We 
suffered much, twice, for awful occupations 
which left us weak physically and morally. 

I read in statistics that the French money 
power in the working class and amongst in¬ 
dustrial workmen is five times smaller than 
In America; our workmen are not paid 
enough to live properly; they are also awfully 
lodged (the number of our hovels Is a shame 
for our Government)—that is why, we un¬ 
derstand. the communism of most ot them. 
If our Government and, first of all, the in¬ 
dustrial employers, did sacrifices and In¬ 
creased suflloiently the salaries, that would 
be their best interest and would save France 
from communism. There are beautiful oases 
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Of Christian employers; but, alas, most of 
the employers in reality are selfish, some are 
black-market people who did scandalous 
fortunes during the war, while people hun¬ 
gered—that is why most of our intellectual 
young men are so enxlotw, wondering where 
is the truth in all the sincerity of their 
souls—all of them are studying social prob¬ 
lems—all of them are condemning the 
church with great severity—and even if the 
churches are doing great efforts for com¬ 
prehension and sacrifices, it seems in many 
ways too late, though we have many 
apostles. 

’’All this explains also the small enthusi¬ 
asm of all our workers for a new war—^they 
have suffered too much. If they fight again. 
I am afraid there would be first of all a 
• civil war. Most of them would fight for a 
Communist government, for all of them are 
upset, and you know, alas, that Moscow 
profits by these conditions for her propa¬ 
ganda. 

“You see how. in these conditions, the part 
of a pastor is simply to be an apostle, to 
shake the selfishness, and to help the poor— 
and that is complicated and how difficult.’' 

The rest of the letter is personal, con¬ 
cerning some packages, etc. 

Please protect her name as she has had 
much suffering, and I would not add one 
iota to her load, but I could not help but 
write this part of her letter to you. 

Thanks for your patience. Is there any 
way mothers can persuade the Government 
to stop giving the boys beer and encouragtog 
their use of stronger liquor while in the 
Armed Forces? This is a matter of deep con¬ 
cern to many of us. Surely there is some¬ 
thing we can do. for it is bad enough for 
them to take our boys without placing about 
them temptations, urged on by their supe¬ 
rior officers, which undo all that Christian 
homes have tried to accomplish. 

Sincerely and gratefully, 

Katharine S. Bakin. 


Eqatlity and Equal Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW TORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an ex¬ 
cellent editorial entitled *‘No Color Line,*’ 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 4, last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

No Color Line 

President Truman restated last week his 
oft-expressed belief in the importance of pre¬ 
serving our individual liberties at the same 
time that we take steps to assure our na¬ 
tional security. His words Iji this respect 
are always welcome, and will encourage all 
who believe in giving greater substance to 
the American tradition of equality and equal 
opportunity. 

Yet it is Impossible to avoid noting the 
disconcerting contrast between the tone of 
Jiis statement and that of a commentary, 
made the same day, on a very vital civU- 
llberties question as It affects the Army in 
Korea. A representative of the National As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Just back from a trip to the Far 
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iMt, cta«M that a stuHy ot Nagro aourt- 
martial oasM for 8 months of last summer « 
Ixuticates tbMt most of them were largely the 
result of low morale' Induced by the segre¬ 
gation poUdes etui maintained by Ctenend 
IfaoArthur. While the NAAOP spokeeman 
crltldied court-martial procedure as it ap¬ 
plied to whites as well as to Negroes, he held 
that Negroes had been the principal suf¬ 
ferers—«nd that segregation was at the root 
of much of the evil. To the extent that 
segregation Is still practiced in the Army it 
surely la contradieting the principles enun¬ 
ciated time and again by the President of the 
TJhlted States. 

As the President has noted, however, there 
are spheres In which real progress Is being 
made. Among the most notable advances in 
recent weeks Is the action of the Oeorgla 
Legislature In tearing masks off the Ku Klux 
Klan, a very great victory for progressive 
forces In the South. The mere fact that a. 
stringent antllynoh bill has been introduced 
in the South Carolina Legtslature is encour¬ 
aging: and steps to abolish the poll tax have 
Just been taken In one or two mors southern 
States. The battle for civil righto, particu¬ 
larly in times of stress, has to be waged on 
many a front. 

But otuely among the most Important and 
urgent of all these fronts Is. in a literal sense, 
the fighting front. Out there In the lonely 
hills and valleys of Korea courage knows 
nothing of segregation, and death has yet 
to learn a color line. 


Russia Seen Waitiag for Chaos in 
United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.E.C.GATH1NGS 

or axKAWSAs 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTAHVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 
Mr. QATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
oan. I Include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent from the Washington 
Star: 

Rusau SiEW WAirmo vox Obsos m UimKD 
STATxe—Wkxna Sava Oua Bamxbuptct 
Would Bi Sovnrr Vxciaar 


an intelllgenos servloe here to know our 
plans, strength, weaknesses, and problenu. 
All they have to do Is read the newspapers 
and listen to the radio. They have complete 
certainty as contrasted with our complete 
uncertainty—and tlmt te a great advantage. 
Being intelligent men, they know tiiat nei¬ 
ther the British nor curselves will fight 
unless war Is forced upon us. 

If, It may be asked, the Soviet rulers are 
so sure they are In no danger of attack from 
the free nations of the world, what then is 
the point of their ceaseless and violent prop¬ 
aganda denouncing ua as warmongers and 
Insisting that the United States is deter¬ 
mined to bring iUrnut a third wwld war? 
Those of the second school, who hold that 
the Russians do not wat^ war, provide the 
answer—first, that the Russlane do not want 
war with ua primarily, as Dr. Vannevar Bush 
says, because they know our present superi¬ 
ority In atomic weapons would destroy them. 
This Is the great deterrent. If this were not 
so and they wanted war. It would be idiotic 
for them not to start the big fight now in¬ 
stead of waiting and watching while our mo- 
bllleatlon gets rolling and we get atronger 
and stronger as the montbs go by. 

Prom either their standpoint or ours, if the 
Soviets mean war, this waiting policy makes 
no sense. It only makes senae if they plan to 
make the whole world oommunlstio not 
through milltsry oonipisst but by promoting 
economic chaos. That explalna everything 
the Russians do and have done. The argu¬ 
ment Is based on the axiom that out of eco¬ 
nomic chaos communism almost Inevitably 
comes. This, it is argued, is why Soviet policy 
in the last 5 years has been eo threatening 
and provocative aa to force ua Into the ex¬ 
penditure of many blHlona, the Impoaltlon 
of enormous taxes, and an added attain on 
the Federal fiscal structure, which no <me 
knows whether we can bear or not. On the 
assumption that these immense outpourings 
are the only way to insure peace, we cannot 
atop to consider the alae of the debt or the 
depth of the deficits. In a year and a half 
we will be far more powerful tban the Rus¬ 
sians, but we easily may have spent ourselves 
Into national bankn^itcy, which would be a 
victory far them. 

We would then appear to be the most gi¬ 
gantic suckers in all history. Still we have 
got to become strong enough to conquer 
even though we never have to fight. But If 
this Idea of Russian strategy is sound, noth¬ 
ing makes sense except the taking of every 
possible step to guard Federal finances 
against collapse. 


(By Frank R. Kent) 

For a long time now there have been two 
schoolB of thought among men In Washing¬ 
ton supposedly better Informed than the 
average citizen concerning the International 
crisla that exlata because of Russian behavior 
In the United Nations and elaewhere In the 
world. 

One school firmly believes a third world 
war inevitable; that this wUl be precipitated 
by a new Soviet aggresison this year against 
Yugoslavia; that unless we and our allies are 
able to check this advance of Uie Red armies 
all Westorn Europe will be overrun and the 
worst conflict in history ensue. The other 
school contends there will be no war; that 
Russia has not and does not now plan an all- 
out war; that her strategy has never Included 
such a thing; that on the contrary. It Is 
exactly the thing she does not want. 

It Is Intarestlng to note that whUe recently 
there have been many eonverts from the **war 
Is Inevitable" group to the other, we ere 
wholeheartedly proceeding on the assump¬ 
tion that the first group Is right. The rea¬ 
son it dear—we Jurt cannot aflbrd to take 
the cbenoe. Our great trouble la utter lack 
of oertelnty About Soviet intantkina. 

On the other hand. Mr. Stalin and his 
friends do not have to have a epy system or 


As Fnemen 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 

or XAiteAe 

IN THE BOUSE OF RBFRBSENTAIIVIS 

Thursday, March 15. 1951 

Mr. COUB of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In the 
Ricqbo, I Include the following editorial 
from the Leavenworth (Kans.) Times of 
March 9,1951: 

One thousand emptoyees of the Kansas 
Power A Light Oo., the northeast Blansas util¬ 
ity which supplies Leavenworth Its gas and 
eleotrldty, have algned a petition proclaim¬ 
ing their belief In (3k>d and the American 
way of life. 

The unusual fact about the petition Is that 
It was a spontaneous action by the employees 
themselves: maaafemmit of the KFL had 


nothing to do with it until It was presented 
to them. 

And manegement felt It was of suffldent 
significance to be reproduced. A copy of 
proclamation and the thousand-odd signa¬ 
tures are on display In the window of the 
local KPL office. 

Art Johnson, local office manager, said to¬ 
day the company le not sure where the peti¬ 
tion got started. There are many slgnatiueB 
of local employees on the proclamation. 

The text follows: 

"As freemen we proclaim— 

"Our belief In the divinity of God, the dig¬ 
nity of man and the destiny of our country. 

"Our belief In a fair day’s work for a fair 
day's pay. 

"Our belief that a man should Uve within 
bis income and pay his honest debts, and 
that our Oovemment should operate on the 
asms sensible basis. 

"Our belief that under the American way 
of life we always have a higher standard of 
living than any other governmental system 
has ever offered—let alone delivered. 

"Our belief that as freemen, proud of our 
achievements and Jealous of our rights, that 
there Is no place In our midst for Commu¬ 
nists, fellow travelers, and other cranks who 
by wild accusations and empty promises 
would lead us down the trail of political 
and economic slavery. 

"Our belief that it la our duty as freemen 
to speak out in defense of otu* American 
ways of life and to go on record to that end. 

"So we proclaim, with the firm conviction 
that 90 percent of all Americans subscribe 
to the above sentiments that we—^the un- 
demlgned employees of the Kansas Power 
A Light Oo .—therewith and henceforth en¬ 
dorse and pledge our wholehearted support 
to the same. May Ood be with tis." 

This started out to be a routine news story 
but It soon became obvious that It was more 
than Just a bit of news. It Is a concrete 
manifestation of faith In American Democ¬ 
racy by those who build and keep America 
strong. 

As long as such cltlaens as these are willing 
and glad to go on public record as they have 
done this country cannot be destroyed by 
enemies from without or within. 


OvfirtaxAtioB on Wine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

or cAxJaraBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. 8CUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of the State of California 
Is primarily dependent on agriculture, 
with 1,515,245 bearing acres of fruit, 
nuts, and vine products in the State. 

One-third of all this acreage consists 
of vineyards, making grapes the largest 
single crop in the agricultural economy. 

Primary outlet for grapes is the wine 
industry, operating on a year around 
basis and providing employment for 
111,000 persons. 

A proposal by Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury Sns^r. now before the Ways and 
Means Committee, has created turmoil 
among grape growers, vintners and allied 
industries throughout the entire State 
of California. 

This proposal would raise Federal 
excise taxes on dessert wines from the 
present 60 cents to $1.50 per gallon; and 
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from the present 15 cents to 50 cents per 
gallon on table wines. 

On a tonnage basis, the proposal would 
increase the present $24 per ton tax on 
table wine grapes to $80; and the pres¬ 
ent $48 tax on grapes for dessert wine to 
$120 per ton. 

Percentagewise, this tax proposal re¬ 
flects increases of 150 percent and 233 
percent, respectively. 

Placed in the unfortunate position of 
being taxed out of business, are the 
26.000 grape-growing farm families in 
California. Of 506.000 acres planted to 
vineyards, 167.000 acres are planted to 
varieties of grapes for which the only 
commercial outlet is wine products. 

It takes 5 years to bring a grape vine¬ 
yard into production and the supply can¬ 
not be adjusted to demand, except on a 
long-term basis. Since the end of World 
War n, the grape and wine industries 
have been in a depressed condition. 

In normal years of production many 
varieties of grapes are readily sold for 
eating purposes in the fresh state and 
a great quantity are dried and processed 
for raisins. Culls also find a ready use 
In the production of brandy. 

In 1946 withdrawal of the Government 
from its fruit-buying program, coupled 
with an extremely heavy crop, resulted 
In more grapes going into wine than the 
market could absorb. During 1947-49 
this oversupply of grapes and wine de¬ 
pressed grower returns, they getting $29 
per ton. or about 60 percent of parity. 
Similarly depressed were returns to vint¬ 
ners during those same years. The Bu¬ 
reau of Internal Revenue excess-profits 
tax listings of depressed industries clas¬ 
sifies wine making as the only food or 
food-products Industry that was de¬ 
pressed during that approximate period. 

By 1950 supply and demand had been 
brought more into line, but only as the 
result of nearly 4 years of moving wine 
in volume at ruinously low returns to 
grape growers and vintners. The 1950 
crop returned $61 per ton. which is still 
below parity, bringing the 1947-50 aver¬ 
age returns to $37 per ton. 

Tax rates become a fixed charge on 
the operation of converting grapes to 
wine and moving them to market. This 
is no time to change the historic tax basis 
for wine, it being the least stable of agri¬ 
cultural food products.. 

The wine industry must undergo fur¬ 
ther development if the grape industry 
is to move its surplus crops and survive. 

It is manifestly Impossible for the 
wineries to carry this new load in regard 
to overhead and still maintain the cus¬ 
tomary returns to growers. 

In order to do so, the retail price of 
wine would, of necessity, have to be in¬ 
creased to such a level that it would de¬ 
stroy the retail outlet. Bighty percent 
of the wine-consuming public are in the 
low- and middle-income brackets. 

This proposed tax increase would make 
of wine a luxury product instead of keep¬ 
ing it on the present level or near there. 
Wine is a product for temperate drink¬ 
ing. considered more as a food necessary 
and common to the everyday diet of the 
great majority of those who consume it. 

By placing the wine products out of the 
reach of these people, through the im¬ 


position of higher retail prices which 
would be necessary to meet tax demands/ 
the grape growers would be forced into 
the unfortunate position of being without 
their outlet. 

By taxing wine at this proposed high 
rate, families who have invested their 
funds and years of hard work into pro¬ 
ductive vineyards would find themselves 
divested of their livelihood. 

As a further indication of the harmful 
effect this excessive tax would have upon 
the economy of California is the fact 
that in 1950 grapes had a farm value of 
$156,772,000. This is more than twice as 
large as that .of the second ranking 
crop, oranges, which were valued at 
$74,585,000. 

There are 383 wineries in California, 
dependent upon the grape growers and 
their ability and incentive to supply the 
necessary grape varieties. 

Capital Investment in vineyards and 
winery property total $500.000.000—a 
major factor in keeping our economy on 
a sound basis. 

By hindering this huge industry 
through the medium of overtaxation, the 
Federal Government stands to lose reve¬ 
nue. rather than gaining. On a Federal 
basis, the industry now pays taxes at the 
rate of $61,600,000 annually. 

It has been admitted that the imposi¬ 
tion of this increased excise tax on wine 
would cut consumption by 20,000,000 gal¬ 
lons, which represents approximately 16 
percent of all wine consiuned in the 
country. That figure in itself represents 
considerable loss in revenue and it is not 
out of reason to assume the consumption 
would decline even further. 

As a whole, the grape growers and the 
wine industry are willing to carry their 
fair share of the tax load. But they are 
protesting the Treasury Department’s 
proposal as being ruinous, discrimlpa- 
tory, and completely unjustifiable. Un¬ 
der the present law any citizen can make 
and have 200 gallons of wine per year for 
personal use which is nontaxable. 
Should the proposed unreasonable tax 
be levied I am fearful that the practice 
which prevailed during prohibition days 
will be resorted to and open the possibil¬ 
ity of law violations. Grape growing is 
not strictly a California industry but is 
common to most States of the Union to 
a more or less degree. 

California’s grape industry is making 
a very determined effort to aid Itself 
through marketing agreements and 
other self-help, industry-wide devices. 
It is very probable that imposition of an 
excessive tax burden would counteract 
the results obtained thus far. 

Being unable to meet and carry the 
added financial burden this tax would 
impose, mafiy small businesses would be 
forced to curtail operations. In Cali¬ 
fornia, as in wine-producing sections of 
the United States, the great majority of 
vineyards are of tiie small farm type and 
most of the wineries are family opera¬ 
tions. They would be forced out of ex¬ 
istence by the larger concerns with 
financial backing in sufficient amount to 
carry the added burden. 

Normal consumption of wine is the 
only way that a sound grape Industry 
can exist. Strangle this outlet and mar¬ 
keting of all varieties of grapes will be 


damaged, leading to bankruptcy for 
many. 

In addition to the farm families 
directly dependent upon a stable outlet, 
there are approximately 200,000 persons 
engaged in businesses connected with 
supplying the needs of the grape indus¬ 
try. These include such enterprises as 
the manufacture of crates, bottles, 
corks; reproduction of labels by the 
printing and lithography trades. Any 
action to curtail normal function of this 
segment of our agricultural economy 
would lead into larger problems center¬ 
ing around surpluses, unstable markets, 
and unemployment. 

Being familiar with the problems of 
grape growers and the wine industry it 
is my firm belief that if enacted as cur¬ 
rently proposed this overexcessive tax 
recommendation would cause irrepara¬ 
ble harm to befall not only those im¬ 
mediately connected with the industry, 
but would adversely affect areas in which 
grapes are grown and would be particu¬ 
larly injurious to the agricultural econ¬ 
omy as a whole. 


Use of Chemicals in Food and Soap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. L MILLER 

or WBBBASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing four 
bills dealing with several phases of the 
use of chemicals in food and soap. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that at present the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration lacks the proper authority 
to bring in and question, under oath, 
individuals or corporations using these 
chemicals, particularly in the production 
and processing of food. I am a little 
scared at the harm that may come to 
the health of the people because some of 
these individuals, even though they are 
good men, after but a few experiments, 
recommend that certain chemicals be 
introduced into food that is widely con¬ 
sumed. 

I would call your attention further to 
the fact that there are nearly 842 chemi¬ 
cals knocking at the dooi of the food in¬ 
dustry, demanding a place at the table 
of the consumer. Of these nearly 428 
chemicals are now being used in some 
part of the production, processing, and 
handling of food. It is my understand¬ 
ing there are about 70 chemicals, pres¬ 
ently being used, which have not had 
sufficient analysis or experimental work, 
to determine their effect upon a human 
being. 

The hearings before the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Chemicals in Food Produc¬ 
tion, have produced a great deal of evi¬ 
dence that a few chemicals used in food 
have recently been found to be harmful 
to the human being and, in most cases, 
their use has been discontinued. There 
are other chemicals whose effect upon 
the human being, has not been entirely 
established. 
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The bills 1 am introdudng today would 
give the Food and Drug Administration 
sufficient authority to require individ¬ 
uals who are using chemicals In the pro¬ 
duction and processing of food to fur¬ 
nish adequate proof that these chemi¬ 
cals are not harmful. 

There has been a tremendous develop¬ 
ment in the field of chemistry since the 
war. A great many chemicals were de¬ 
veloped during the war and are now 
being used. This may or may not be to 
the good. It may be Just a step in the 
parade of progress. You can pick up 
almost any issue of a technical magazine 
and you will find it calling attention to 
certain chemicals that can be used to an 
advantage by the food industry. 

There are a great many emulsifying 
agents of softeners used by the baking 
industry which may or may not be good 
for the food that gets into the blood 
stream. We human beings like to take 
a pill to relieve our Ills; or vitamins, that 
arc supposed to give us some pep. It is 
a trait of human nature, and we are 
often misled, to be interested in adver¬ 
tising over the radio and in the press 
about certain food products being better 
as a result of the addition of certain 
chemicals or vitamins. It does seem to 
me that there are certain loopholes in 
the Food and Drug Act. which ought to 
be plugged up In order to protect the 
health of the people. 

Our committee will soon be proceeding 
with additional hearings. There is a 
wide field that needs to be Investigated. 
The question of the use of hormones now 
being used extensively in the poultry and 
animal industries should be carefully 
considered. It is quite possible there are 
many evil effects of these hormones, 
when they get into the blood stream of 
the individual. 

I know also that the impact upon agri¬ 
culture is tremendous when we find two 
baking companies using some 10,000,000 
pounds of softener and other substitutes 
which partially replace the use of eggs, 
milk, lard, and wheat in baking products. 

I trust the committee to which these 
bills will be assigned will see fit to give 
them an early hearing. The hearings 
need to be extensive. These bills are of 
interest to all of the people who consume 
food. 


House Cleaning Now 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

or wiscoMsm 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Record, I include the following 
editorial from today’s Washington News: 

Boon OuBAKma Now 

Time finally came when a man who had 
been fired In a policy disagreement with the 
ffvuman administration was willing to tell 
his story (see article on p. 6). Be is Dr. Alan 
Valentine, former Economic Stablllaation 


Director, who was let out by Freaidsnt Tru¬ 
man on the ground that he did not move 
drastically enous^. 

Too often a mu who resigns or Is dis¬ 
missed remains silent. He may feel a loyalty 
to old associates, or he may hope fortune 
will retiuu him to office, or he may suspect 
what he has to say will Impair confidence in 
the Otovernment. 

What Dr. Valentine has to say does impair 
confidence, but it was time somebody was 
taking the risk. He left as Stebilleatlon Di¬ 
rector on January 10 after having served 
since October 6. Yesterday, after 2 months 
of silence, he spoke out. 

Dr. Valentine soon discovered here that he 
was relied upon to deliver Democratic patron¬ 
age, which he wouldn't do. Re told of his 
unpopularity with organized labor, the White 
House “secretariat" and the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee. In vivid terms he de¬ 
scribed a second government—the political 
organization—which functions, he said, with 
few scruples and little or no sense of public 
responsibility. 

As Dr. Valentine said, only President Tru¬ 
man can demolish this undercover govern¬ 
ment now. When the President returns from 
Florida he will find this emergency waiting 
for him. It worsens dally In its progressive 
Impairment of public confidence. 

The people can clean up the mess even¬ 
tually. But In the face of the greater inter¬ 
national emergency the President must act 
at once. The decay of confidence becomes 
a genuine peril to the Republic. 


Point 4 Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 

OF NEW JERSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read carefully the report submitted 
to the President by the International De¬ 
velopment Advisory Board, which is 
headed by Nelson A. Rockefeller, entitled 
"Partners in Progress," and I hope that 
all the Members of Congress will take 
the time to read this excellent survey. 

It has to do with what is generally 
known as the point 4 program and by 
reading this document it can be readily 
appreciated that a very careful and ex¬ 
haustive study has been made of this 
whole proposition. This report will pro¬ 
voke great discussion, not only among 
legislators but also among men of busi¬ 
ness, and thoughtful discussion on this 
subject is greatly needed so the idea may 
be thoroughly digested and the proposals 
made as practical as possible. What ap¬ 
peals to me as much as anything in this 
excellent report is the point that by help¬ 
ing the world help itself toward a better 
standard of living, the cause of peace, 
contentment, and appreciation of each 
other’s neighbors’ problems is promoted. 
If this objective can be furthered 
through the active interest and partici¬ 
pation of private capital, the gospel of 
our American free economy will be 
preached throughout the world. 

The report contains a recommendation 
in the sum of $2,000,000,000 needed for 
this program, and the thought of such a 


large amount of money in times like 
these makes all of us shudder, but if we 
really desire to promote good will on 
earth, we should not let the expense 
hinder a thorough study and exploration 
of this constructive plan which must be 
aproached on the basis that Government 
cannot and should not be entirely re¬ 
sponsible for it. 

The excellent editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
March 14 points out one of the impor¬ 
tant conclusions of this report that 
"American policy must treat both tasks— 
defense and economic aid—as important 
and as interconnected." It is my opinion 
that that is the cornerstone of the foun¬ 
dation for such a program and it will 
take great wisdom, unselfish zeal, and 
tremendous nobility of character to work 
out the details. It is a challenge to 
American Ingenuity, American good will, 
and American wisdom. The editorial 
follows: 

Defense and Development 

The International Development Advisory 
Board appointed by President Truman last 
November to reappraise American policy to¬ 
ward the world’s underdeveloped areas has 
finished its labors by facing up directly to 
our hard problem of combining a very costly 
and restrictive program of rearmament with 
one of economic aid to the many friendly 
countries that are poor In capital and low 
in living standards. The Board’s most Im¬ 
portant conclusion Is that American policy 
must treat both tasks as important and as 
InterconnectQd. We must not slacken our 
effort to increase defensive strength. But 
we will not be able to advance toward a world 
that Is secure and mutually respecting unless 
we support now the efforts of underdeveloped 
countries to overcome the bitter handicap 
of a late and slow start toward economic self 
reliance. The danger these countries now 
face "Is that in the pressures of mobilization 
their need may be forgotten." 

Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, whose work In this 
field has been outstanding, and the other 
members of his widely representative Board 
will help us not to forget. Their report 
amounts to a definition of Issues on which 
Important policy decisions ought to be made. 
Its nature Is more that of an agenda. Indeed, 
than of an articulated program such as 
Congress might consider In one piece of 
legislation. Congress may very well wish to 
take up individually many of the major 
recommendations of the Rockefeller Board. 
Some of them cannot be implemented with¬ 
out International negotiation and agree¬ 
ments of treaty status. So long as this Is all 
understood, there is little danger that the 
report will provoke hasty Judgment here or 
raise false hopes abroad. 

But deliberate Judgment and separate con¬ 
sideration must not be used as excuses for 
Inaction. The Board Is perfectly correct In 
warning that we have underestimated the 
Importance of development aid. The group’s 
recommendations that the forms of aid (In¬ 
vestment, loan or grant) should be tailored 
to the special economic and strategic nature 
of development projects deserves extended 
application. Logic supports its call for a 
unification of American agencies dealing In 
development work. This emphasis on our 
need to place major financial reliance on In¬ 
creasing the fiow of private Investment could 
appropriately be g^ven expression In re¬ 
visions in our tax laws. Surely none of its 
recommendations deserves more early atten¬ 
tion than the proposal that the needs of 
other countries for essential materials and 
equipment be considered In a systematic, 
organized way. 
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St Lawrance Seaway It Not a War 
Emerfency 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or pirNN8Ti.vAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, what 
we need now is money for our national 
defense and not heavy expenditures for 
boondoggling projects such as the St. 
Lawrence seaway. We won World War I 
without the St. Lawrence seaway,.and 
likewise World War n, and we can come 
out of this present emergency in a more 
solvent manner if we spend our money 
only for those projects that are vital to 
our national defense. 

The editor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star, in an editorial in the December 17, 
1950, issue, said as follows: 

Seaway Not a War Bmrroenct 

The war outlook and the enormous cost 
Involved, stupendous as these reasons are, 
do not seem to have slowed up the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway proponents. They have 
come forth with new Impetus to urge it as 
a secure route by which to bring In millions 
of tons of iron ore from Labrador and Quebec 
fields. 

Regardless of what might be the ultimate 
usefulness of the proposed seaway, nobody 
can defend it successfully as an emergency 
war measure. It is not a must on any pres¬ 
ent item of war preparedness. In fact it 
could not possibly be placed in use before 
many years. 

We need things now, in our defense pro¬ 
gram, not something we might get 6 or 10 
years later. 

We have only vague guesses at present as 
to the waterway’s cost. A recent estimate 
of 91,200,000,000 for a 36-foot channel adapt¬ 
able to modern shipping is based on most 
favorable conditions. Engineers have no 
adequate data on how much of the dredging 
for channels and locks would be through rock 
and what It would cost. The seaway project, 
at least, can wait its turn on our national 
agenda. 


American Peace Crniade Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 . 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following transcript of 
a radio broadcast by Mr. Earl Godwin, 
made over the facilities of NBC on 
March 14: 

The meanest and bitterest fake now being 
foisted upon so many millions of people in 
this whole world shapes up here as the 
American peace crusade. It is a shame to 
have to expose a peace movement as a fake 
and a booby trap into which we might fall. 
But declare peace on Communist terms and 
we would find out that we have been dis¬ 
armed by a nation of cruel bandits who 
would attack us, ravish us and our country 
and America would be blacked out into slav¬ 
ery just as Czechoslovakia was and Poland 


too. That is difficult for us to reallae, we 
who have been so honest and aboveboard 
about peace, we who have been the only 
Nation to put forward a practical plan for 
the reduction of arms and armaments, we 
who stuck to our program of reducing arms 
expenditures and were left dangerously far 
behind by other nations who always prom¬ 
ised and laughed at us. 

Now comes this American peace cnwade 
Which will flood Washington this week with 
a sugar-flavored poison. I think a striking 
example of what Americans should do is 
in the news tod.'.y of how Representative 
Mokano of Greenwich. Conn., has rebuffed 
a group of his own constituents who wanted 
to see him and probably grease him up with 
their fake peace ointment. 

Dr. Jerome Davis, of West Haven. Conn., 
had asked to lead in a group of these con¬ 
stituents tomorrow. Moeano said. “Noth¬ 
ing doing,” and he pinned Jerome Davis 
down under the strong light of scrutiny in 
a reply which is now a part of the records 
of Congress. 

“You, Mr. Davis, have been cited person¬ 
ally by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee as belonging to from 41 to 50 
Communist-front organizations. Your Amer¬ 
ican peace crusade has been cited as ‘an 
organic part of the Communist peace offen¬ 
sive’ and once again as ‘organized by Com¬ 
munists.* Until such time that I am con¬ 
vinced your aims are constant with the best 
Interests of the Nation, I must refuse to meet 
with you or any of your gfoup.’* 

The man Jerome Davis is the author of 
a recent book called Character Assassina¬ 
tion In which he painted in brilliant colors 
the one-time Commerce Department official, 
William Remington, who was booted out by 
a loyalty board, then restored by a higher 
board. That is where Jerome Davis came 
in with the sob-sister stuff about how some, 
one is always picking on men of a Liberal 
mind. 

The book had not been out more than 
a few days when this same Remington was 
convicted in New York for perjury In that 
he had sworn falsely as to his Red connec¬ 
tions. 

The phony peace crusade is all set for 
as much of a gigantic swoosh as possible 
throughout Washington tomorrow. It is 
time to bring out every possible expression 
to show that this harbinger of peace is a 
butcher bird in dove’s clothing. 


Girdinf for Defenie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHNS. LYLE, JR. 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, this excel¬ 
lent article written by Mr. Hickerson 
reveals the great contribution of Texas 
to the national defense effort: 

Girdxno for DBFxrrsE—T exas .Supplixs More 
Gas, Ozl, Rubber, Aim Planes for De¬ 
fense 

(By Clayton Hickerson) 

Dallas, March 16.— The mobilization pro¬ 
gram has Texas htunping, with three things 
most noticeable: 

1. More oil, gas, and synthetic rubber are 
being drawn out of the fabulously rich soil. 

2, A growing stream of military planes— 
from small liaison craft and the world’s fast¬ 
est jets to the giant strategic bomber, the 
famed B-416—is coming from Texas manu¬ 
facturing plants. 


8. Air Force bases wre being reactivated 
wholesale, to turn out more trained war¬ 
riors and technicians. 

EMPLOYIAXNT AT ALL-TIME KICB 

With the employment index in Texas at 
an all-time high, much of the defexute em¬ 
ployment data is restricted. 

But some examples are enlightening. 

About 60,000 Texans are engaged in air¬ 
craft production in the Dallas-Fort Worth 
area alone. More than half of these are in 
the cavernous Consolidated Vultee plant at 
Forth Worth working on stepped-up B-30 
bomber orders. 

Two companies at Houston are building 
small arms. Another is building heavy 
artillery. Other Houston area firms opened 
up new tank assembly and repair shops. 

BTNTHSnC RUBBER PLANTS 

Almost everything in the air line is being 
built within a 40-mile circle that includes 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and suburban Garland. 

The Federal Government reactivated syn¬ 
thetic rubber plants along the Texas Gulf 
coast, and also encouraged farmers to plant 
guayule—a strange plant from which nat¬ 
ural rubber can be processed. 

Reynolds Aluminum Co. announced plans 
to build one of the greatest alumintun plants 
in the Nation near Corpus Ohrlsti. It will 
cost at least 980,000,000. Three or four near¬ 
by towns will have great reduction plants. 

Plans for Texas’ second fully Integrated 
steel processing plant were announced by 
Lone Star Steel Co., which will erect it at 
Daingerfleld in east Texas. Sheffield’s plant 
at Houston is so far Texas’ only plant which 
produces plate steel from raw ore. 

THOUSANDS RECRUITXD 

Heavy chemical industries recruited sev¬ 
eral thousand new workers at Beaumont and 
Port Arthur. Red River ordnance plant at 
Texarkana added several thousand in its 
stepped-up ammunition production program. 

Texas’ great oil industry is putting heavy 
emphasis on high-octane aviation gasoline. 

When World War II started, Texas re¬ 
finery capacity was 4,956,699 barrels daily. 
Daily crude runs now are hitting a record 
of 6,600,000 barrels, compared to 6,000,000 
a year ago. Refinery capacities reached a 
record 6,732,300 barrels daily last year, and 
oilmen expect to add 100,000 in 1951. 

Oil production is barely bolding its own 
at 2,800,000 barrels dally in Texas. But the 
industry expects the Texas Railroad Com¬ 
mission—which regulates the industry—to 
allow greater production. 

REFINERIES EXPANSIONS PLANNED 

Of the many refinery expansions being 
planned, those announced Include Gulf Oil’s 
multl-milllon-dollar ethylene gas plant at 
Port Arthur. Ethylene is used in making 
synthetic rubber and plastics. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., a Standard affili¬ 
ate. has completed two cracking units to 
speed up the output of higher-valued chem¬ 
icals essential to aviation fuel. Continental 
Oil Co. plans a 910,000,000 catalytic crack¬ 
ing plant (modern refinery) at nearby Lake 
Charles, La. 

West Texas is in on the mobilization efforts 
as well as the Industrial coast and Dallas- 
Fort Worth areas. 

AEG MTSTERT PROJECT 

On a 4,000-acre tract east of Amarillo, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has a mystery 
project. ABC has been noncommunicatlve 
about what is going on except te say it does 
not involve radioactive materials: The site 
is 17 miles from Amarillo and was Pantex 
Ordnance Plant in World War H. About 
1,000 persons will work there. 

To the south, the Midland-Odessa area 
has at least one order for 100,000,000 gallons 
of high-octane aviation gasoline. 

• Biggest military center is San Antonio, 
site of Lackland Air Force Base, Fort Sam 
Houston, and Randolph Air Force Base. 
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LfMHdMid—wli«M Mporti of o w erow d tof 
Mid iMk Of fMOIfelM for Air Voroo Monaiti 
drew « wmafeortel Infe ettgetl o n i ll iuwicHInt 
one of the greateit flood* of manpower in 
Air Force hletory. Randcflph AFB, aaaigned 
a new $80,000,000 aeromedieal center, will 
be the top military medical center in the 
world, accordlim to Repreeentatlve Kxldat, 
Democrat, of Texas. 

The Air Force wants xncre than $80,000,000 
tor work at Amarillo Air Force Base. Shep- 
nard Air Force Base at Wichita Falls is 
bulging with Air Force recuits rerouted there 
from San Antonio. Oarsweil Air Force Base 
nt Fort Worth^ome of the B-<8S—will get 
new space lor its superbomber fleet at a 
cost of more than $8,000,000. 

New barracks will go up at Fort Hood in 
central Texas. Fort Bliss In far west Texas 
is assigned a guided-mlssile center and an 
antiaircraft firing center. Camp Wolters at 
Mineral Wclla Is being reactivated as a train¬ 
ing site for Air Force construction engineers. 


AaericAB Eateiiirue A$$oclitioii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE N.ASnNALL 

or COLOSASO 

IN TBK HOUSE OF BBPBBSENTATIVE8 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago Members of the House received 
an offer from an organization calling 
Itself the American Enterprise Associa¬ 
tion. in which such organization offered 
Its services In the digesting of legislation 
Introduced in the Congress. Of course. 
Congress needs all the Information on 
such matters as it can receive. Helpful 
organizations with sincere motives are 
to be complimented in their willingness 
to give aid. 

However, Members of the Congress 
should be fully advised as to the back¬ 
ground and interests of Individuals pro¬ 
moting such programs. Accordingly, in 
order to make available to the Members 
of Congress such background material 
on the membership of the American En¬ 
terprise Association, I am having the 
following Inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRZssioitAL RicosD. The list of offi¬ 
cers has been taken from the stationery 
used by the Enterorise Association: 

AMXXXCAN BNTXSPXISX 4 

Asbocxatzobt, Imc., 

New York, N. Y„ March 5,1951, 
Hon. Watnx N. Abpxnall, 

The House of Bepreseritatives, House 
Oyiee BuOding, Washington, D. C. 

Dxax Oowoxbbsman Aspimall: This is to 
advise you and your staff that the Amerlean 
Bnte^xrtsa Association has reopened its 
Washington olBoe and has resumed the serv- 
ices heretofore made avauable to, and uti¬ 
lised by. Members (ff Oongress. 

The ofllees of the asso<datUm are located 
at S88 Seventeenth Street NW.. Washington, 
D. O. The telephone number of the associa¬ 
tion is BMNmtive 8805. 

The American Enterprise Association will 
continue to oOer to Members of Congress, 
without diarge. its bill ruialyses of Important 
legislative proposals before the Congress for 
consideration. The bills which will be ana¬ 
lysed am those which the staff of the asso¬ 
ciation select as most likely to be actively 
conaldeted by the Congress, as indicated by 
current public announoemeata and by the 
advice of the loadero'Up and 'the chairman 
of the various commifitees of the Congress. 


If yon desire these bm analyses, or an 
analysis of any particular bill of special in¬ 
terest to you not included in our general bill 
aaelyeee eeriee, the easootetton, within the 
llmite of its steff fecfllties. will be gled upon 
request to make an analy^ of a special bill 
for you. 

Each but analysis contains a syntqNris, 
which on quick reading wiu give the rab- 
stanoe of the content of the biU, a detaUed 
amUyale of the bill, section by section, and 
the legislative hiabory of the bm. 

The association urlU also make available 
upoq specific requeet an interrogatory con¬ 
taining queetUms, Use answers to which it is 
believed vdU taring out the fundamental 
issues and problems involved in the bUl. 

In addition to the bm analyses, the asso¬ 
ciation also issues, from time fo time, on 
general queetlons deemed to be of speoiel 
public interest, studies prepared under the 
direction of its advisory board. In each 
Instance a reoognleed and speeialleed expert 
In the academic cat economic field is caretuUy 
selected to prepare the study. These studies 
are the Independent works and opinions of 
the experts selected, end are available to you 
upon request. 

The association also supplies Members with 
a spot research eervioe, and on request, pre¬ 
pares for them summarise, digests, and com- 
pilatlona of factual and autharitatlve data 
on various subjects of current legUdatlve in¬ 
terest or on any specially requested subject. 

In charge of etaff and research activities 
Is Dr. Felix B. Bklagen, farmer Acting Co¬ 
ordinator at Information for the House of 
Representatives, and assistant to the asso¬ 
ciation's first Washington repreeentatlve, Mr. 
J. Frederick Richardson. 

Mr. James O'Oonnor Roberts has again 
been retained as special counsel for the asso¬ 
ciation. Ris offlees are in the Bowen Build¬ 
ing. 815 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington. 
D. O.; telephone, Executive 4828. 

We are advising all Members of Congress 
of this resumption of our service, and of its 
availability to them. H. therefore, you de¬ 
sire to receive this service, please advise the 
association, addresslns your communication 
to the association at its Washington once, 
839 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

Thanking you, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

N. Baxzcx Jackson. 


OmcxBs or tiu Akxrxcam Entxspxxsx 
A asbczATXON, Inc. 

CRAmiCAN 

Lewis H. Brown, New York City, N. T., 
chairman of the board, member executive 
committee and director, Johns-Monvme 
Carp.; chairman of the board and director, 
Jtffms-Manvme Sales Corp.; chairman of the 
board and directm*, Johns-ManvUle Intoma- 
tlonkl Oorp.: obairman of the board and di¬ 
rector, Canadian Johns-ManvlUe Corp.: di¬ 
rector. Asbestos A Danville Railway; direc¬ 
tor, Paclflo Southwestern Railroad; chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Jobns-Man- 
ville Products Oewp.; director, Johns-Man- 
vlUe Boley, Ltd.; director, Johns-ManvlUe 
Co. ot Cuba; directs, Johns-Manville Serv¬ 
ice Corp.; director, Asbestos Wood Co.; di¬ 
rector, American Telephone A Telegraph Co.; 
direotor, Johns-ManvUle Oo., Ltd.; Chairman 
of the board and director, Southern Johns- 
Mknville Products Corp.; chairman of the 
board and director, Jdtms-ManviUe Produote 
Oorp. of Massachusetts; taxalrman of the 
board and director. Johns-ManvUle Products 
Oorp. of Pennsylvsnla; trustee and chairman 
of the eneutive committee. Tax Foundation, 
Inc.: direotor of the Federal Besorve Bank of 

New York. isBeiiiiiiuL 

Ohrlst(^her J. Abbott. Ryannia, Nebr.. cat¬ 
tleman and banker, president. Ouardian 
State Bank of Allianee, Nebr.; president. 
Bank of Ohadron, Nebr.; president, Farmers' 


State Bank of Winner. 8. Dak.; pmsldent. 
Bank of Hyannls, Nebr.; president. Abbott 
Oo.; president. Stanspie-Engel Co.; director, 
Northwest Bell Telephone Co.; former direc¬ 
tor and president of the United States 
Chamber of commerce. 

John J. HojUdns. Washington, D. C.. 
president and director. Electric Boat go.; 
ohalrman of the board and director. Cana- 
dair. Ltd., of Montreal. Canada; director, 
Itde Water Associated OH Co.. New York 
City, N. Y.; director, Delarge Oil Co., Houston. 
Tex.; director. Lincoln Service Owp.. Wash¬ 
ington. O. C.; director, Dealers Credit. Ltd.. 
Wa shin gton, D. C.; director. Manufacturers 
Credit Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Robert L. Lund, St. Louis, Mo., industrial¬ 
ist, former official of the International Shoe 
Co.: founder and president of the Lund- 
Wiiliams Co.; director. Lambert Pharma- 
oeutlcals Co.; director, St. Louis Lamberti 
PharmaceuticalB Co.; director. Majestic 
Manufactrirlng Co.; past president. National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Fred A. Poor, Chicago. Dl., chairman of the 
board and director, Poor A Co.; chairman of 
the board and director. RaU Joint Reform¬ 
ing Co.; chairman of the board and director. 
Peerless Equipment Co.; chairman of the 
board and director, Kensington Steel Co.; 
director, Cmnbustion Engineering Co.. Inc.; 
direotor, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 

TEXASUSIS 

N. Baxter Jackson. New York City, N. Y., 
chairman of the board and director, Chemi¬ 
cal Bank A Trust Co., New York: direotor, 
Chemical Safe Deposit Co.; director. North 
Star Insurance Co.; director. General Rein¬ 
surance Corp.; director. MoCrory Stores 
Corp.: director. Home Life Insurance Co.; 
director, American Chicle Co.; director. 
United Stores Corp.; direotor, Frenoh- 
Amerloan Banking Corp. 

TSTTSmS 

C. J. Abbott,. Hyannls, Nebr. (see vice 
presidents, above). 

Henry P. Bristol. New York, N. Y., presi¬ 
dent and director, Bristol-Myers Co.; trustee. 
East River Savings Bank; trustee, ^mllton 
CoUege; director, Irving Trust Co., New York 
City; director, Atlas Underwear Co.; chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Bristol Lab¬ 
oratories; chairman of the board and direc¬ 
tor, Sun Tube Corp.; chairman of the board 
and director, Rubberset Co. 

Lewis H. Brown, New York City, N. Y. (see 
chairman, above). 

Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., La Orange. Gte.; 
president and trustee, Fuller E. Callaway 
Foundation; director. Cotton Textile Insti¬ 
tute; director. American Cotton Manufac¬ 
turers Association; trustee, Institute of Tex¬ 
tile Technology; director. Cotton Manufac¬ 
turers Association of Georgia; direotor, 
Georgia Hereford Association; trustee, Cal¬ 
laway Community Foundation; trustee. 
Georgia Tech Alumni Association: trustee, 
Callaway Education Association; trustee, 
Georgia Tech Research Institute. 

Paul S. Clapp, New York, N. Y., former vice 
president, Columbia Gas A Electric Corp.; 
vice president, Ohio Fuel Oas Co.; vice presi¬ 
dent. Cincinnati Gas A Blectrio Co.: vice 
president, Columbia Engineering Corp.; 
member. National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers, member, Bdlson Electric Institute. 

J. D. Stetson Coleman, Delray Beach, Fla. 

John 8. Coleman, Birmingham, Ala., presi¬ 
dent and direotor, Birmingham Trust Na¬ 
tional Bank; director. Alabama Great South¬ 
ern Railroad; director. United States Cast 
Iron Pipe Co.; dirtetor, Sloas-Sheffleld Steel 
A Iron Co. 

Carl P. Dennett, Boston, Mass., president 
and director, Capital Managers, Inc.; direc¬ 
tor, Griffin Wheel Co.; director and member 
executive committee. First National Bank of 
Boston; director and member finance com¬ 
mittee. John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.: director, Florence Stove Co.: director, 
Unlted-Carr Fastener Corp.; director, New 
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York Central Railroad Syatem; director and 
member. Industrial Advisory Committee, FM« 
eral Reserve Bank (First Federal Reserve 
District). 

Raoul B. Desvemine, Washington. D. C., 
partner, Pruitt. Desvemine & Coursen law 
nrm; director and membw executive com- 
mi^ee, Washington Lawyers Trust Co.; direc¬ 
tor, Samson United Corp.: director, Doyle 
Manufacturing Corp.; former president. 
Crucible Steel Co. 

Thomas Drever, Chicago, 111., president and 
director, Amwlcan Steel Fotxndries; chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Oriflln Wheel 
Co.; director, Oriflln Engineering Co.; mem¬ 
ber executive committee and governing board. 
Railway Business Association; director, Har¬ 
ris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill.; 
member executive committee and director. 
Institute of Oas Technology; chairman 
finance committee and trustee, niinois Insti¬ 
tute of Technology; director. Armour Re¬ 
search Foundation; member of governing 
body. National Industrial Conference Board. 
Inc.; director, Mlehle Printing Press 4 b Manu¬ 
facturing Co., Chicago. 

Alfred C. Fuller, Hartford. Conn., chair¬ 
man of the board and director. Fuller 
Brush Co. 

W. Harnlschfeger. Milwaukee, Wis., presi¬ 
dent and director, Harnlschfeger Corp. 

Richard Harte, Parkersburg. W. Va., presi¬ 
dent and director, Ames Baldwin Wyoming 
Go.; director, Chicago, Wilmington 4c Frank¬ 
lin Goal Go.; director, Baltimore 4b Ohio RaU- 
road; trustee, Marietta College. 

John B. Hollister, Cincinnati, Ohio, part¬ 
ner, Taft, Stettlnlus Se Hollister; member 
executive committee and director. New York 
Life Insurance Co.; vice president and direc¬ 
tor, Uttie Miami Railroad: director, Stearns 
& Foster Co.; director. Lima Hamilton Corp.; 
director. Fifth-Third Union Trust Co.; di¬ 
rector. Sandusky Foundry 4e Machine Co.; 
directOT. Virginia Hot Springs Co.; director. 
Charleston Shipbuilding 4c Drydock Co.; di¬ 
rector, Cincinnati Equitable Insurance Co.; 
director. Standard Brands, Inc.; director. 
Union Iron 4e Steel Co.; director, Chatfleld 4t 
Woods Co.: director, Cincinnati Realty Corp.; 
director, Hamilton Corp.; director, Tri-State 
Ifpiition Corp.; vice president and director, 
Covlngton-Cincinnatl Bridge Co.; member 
executive committee and director, William 
Powell Co. 

Charles R. Hook, Middletown, Ohio, chair¬ 
man of the board, Armco Steel, Corp.l chair¬ 
man of the board and director, Armco In¬ 
ternational Corp.; member of advisory board. 
National Industrial Conference Board; mem¬ 
ber executive committee and director, 
American Iron 4e Steel Institute; member 
executive committee and director. National 
Association of Manufacturers: director, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.; director. Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; director, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, LotUsyille 4e Jefferson¬ 
ville Bridge and Railroad. 

John J. Hopkins. Washington. D. C. (see 
vice presidents, above). 

B. S. Hutchinson, Detroit, Mich., vice 
president, chairman of finance committee 
and director of the Chrysler Corp.; dir^tor. 
National Bank of Detroit. 

N. Baxter Jackson. New York City. N. Y. 
(see treasurer, above). 

Oswald W. Knauth, New York City. N. Y., 
director, National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search; trustee. Twentieth Century Fund. 

Edward H. Little, Jersey City, N. J., presi¬ 
dent, chairman executive committee and di¬ 
rector, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Robert L. Lund, St. Louis, Mo. (see vice 
president, above). 

Hughston M. McBain, Chicago, HI., presi¬ 
dent and director, Marshall Field 4e Go.; 
president and director, Marshall Field ie Co. 
of New Jersey: director. First NationM Bank 
of Chicago; director, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co.; trustee. Frederick 4e Nelson. Inc., Seattle. 
Wash. 


Walter S. McLucas, Detroit, Mich., director, 
Interstate Securities, Kansas City, Mo.; direc¬ 
tor. Michigan Consolidated Qas Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; director, Standard Accident Insurance 
Co.; director. Planet Insturanoe Co., of De¬ 
troit; director. National Cement Co., Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala.; director. Safe Deposit Co. 
of Detroit; director, Whittiqr Corp.. Detroit; 
director, Detroit 4i Cleveland Navigation Co.; 
director, Detroit Fire 4^ Marine Insurance 
Co.; director. Detroit Steel Products Co., De¬ 
troit; director. Chesapeake 4 b Ohio Railroad: 
director, Bendlx Aviation Corp. 

Harry 8. Middendorf, Boston, Maas., with 
Wood Struthers it Co.. Boston; seoi^etary 
treasurer and director, Insuranshares Cer¬ 
tificates, Inc. 

Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis. Ind., 
chairman finance committee and director. 
Eli Lilly 4k Co.: director. Paper Package Co.; 
director. Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago; 
director, Indiana Bell Telephone Co.; mem¬ 
ber executive committee, American Drug 
Manufacturers Association: member. Busi¬ 
ness Advisory Council. United States Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. 

Fred A. Poor, Ghicigo, HI. (see vice presi¬ 
dents. above). 

Louis Ruthenburg, Evansville, Ind., presi¬ 
dent and director. Servel, Inc. 

Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I., presi¬ 
dent and director. Brown 4k Sharpe Manu¬ 
facturing Co.: president and director, Pur¬ 
itan Life Insurance Co.; director, Providence 
Oas Go.; director. Rhode Island Trust Co.; 
director. Rhode Island Hospital National 
Bank; director. New England Telephone 4k 
Telegraph Co.; director, Providence Journal; 
trustee. Rhode Island School of Design; trus¬ 
tee and chancellor. Brown University; trus¬ 
tee. Providence Institution for Savings. 

Wilfred Sykes, Chicago, HI., president and 
director, Inland Steel Co.; chairman of the 
board and director. Inland Steel Products 
Co.: chairman of the board and director. In¬ 
land Steel container Co.; director, Joseph T. 
Ryerson 4k Son, Inc.; director. Inland Lime 
and Stone Co.; director, Pullman Co.; presi¬ 
dent and director, Indiana Harbor Homes 
Go. 

Sinclair Weeks, Boston. Mass., chairman of 
the board, Reed 4k Barton Corp.; chairman of 
the board, Unlted-Carr Fastener Corp.; di¬ 
rector, First National Bank of Boston; di¬ 
rector. West Point Manufacturing Co. of Bos¬ 
ton; director. Band Avery-Gordon Taylor 
Inc., Boston; director. Pacific Mills, Boston; 
director, Gillette Safety Raeor Co., Boston; 
director. National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers, New York City; director, Atlas Ply¬ 
wood Co.; director, Pullman Co.; trustee, 
Wentworth Institute, Boston. 

Ernest T. Weir, Pittsbui^h, Pa., chairman 
of the board, member executive committee 
and director. National Steel Corp.; chairman 
of the board and director, Weirton Steel Co.; 
chairman of the board and director, Hanna 
Furnace Corp., New Ymk; chairman of the 
board and director. National Steel Products 
Co.: chairman of the board, president and 
director. Midwest Steel Corp.; president and 
director. Bank of Weirton; president and di- 
rectOA Peoples Bank of Hollidays Gove, W. 
Va.; director, Weirton Steel Co.; director, 
Edgewater Steel Co.; director, Great Lakes 
Steel Corp.; director, Hanna Iron Ore Co.; di¬ 
rector, Pittsburgh 4k West Virginia Railroad; 
director. Fidelity Trust Co.; director. Na¬ 
tional Association of Manufacturers; di¬ 
rector, Weirton Improvement Co.; director. 
Oak Hill Supply Go.; director, Maurice 4k 
Laura Falk Foundation; director, American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

Charles M. t^hite, Cleveland, Ohio, presi¬ 
dent and director, Republic Steel Corp.; pres¬ 
ident and director, Trtiscon Steel Go., 
Youngtown, Ohio; president and director. 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Ltd.; director, Frets- 
Moon Tube Go., Inc., Butler, Fa.; director, 
James Manufacturing; Go., F(»t Atkinson, 
Wis.: director. Lake Champlain 4k Mariah 
Railroad, Cleveland: director, American Iron 


and Steel Institute; president and director, 
Rerabllc Collieries Co., Cleveland: president 
and director, Susquehanna Ore Co., Cleve¬ 
land. 

xxiouTivi yjOB msiniMT 
Paul H. Perreten. 


^It It Reported Thet Mr. SUIte Said, ‘If 

the Peoples Were to Learn the Troth, 

There Would tU No New World 

War*—I Certainly Agree With That 

Statement*’--Dr, John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REftSARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday^ March IS, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again Dr. 
John R. steelman, the Assistant to the 
President, brings another battle report 
from Washington to the people of these 
United States. 

Battle Report, Washington, the tele¬ 
documentary sent out over the air on 
the coaxial cables of the National Broad¬ 
casting Co., every Sunday afternoon, is 
now becoming one of the most popular 
and best known of all televised news pro- 
groips. I. myself, never fall to tune in 
on channel four to hear it through to 
Its conclusion without realizing that it 
is, as its name implies, a true report with 
respect to the most important incidents 
happening on the Washington front as 
of that time—from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to the citizen taxpayers of this 
Nation. 

Last Sunday, Dr. John R. Steelman 
brought to the microphone Mr. Homer 
M. Byington, Director of the Office of 
European Affairs of the State Depart¬ 
ment; Brig. Gen. Donald M. Yates. Di¬ 
rector of Research and Development of 
the United States Air Force; Rear Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Deputy Chief of Staff 
to the Commander of the United States 
Naval Fbrees in the Far East, and Mr. 
Michael DiSalle, Director of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

Unlike the bombaetio ravings done by 
Soviet (^Bciala— 

Dr. Steelman said, in his opening 
statement— 

those men wUl bring you the simple facts. 
It is fitting and proper and the way of free¬ 
men who live under a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Mr. Speaker, it was certainly hearten¬ 
ing to hear Mr. Byington tell of the de¬ 
cline of Communist strength in Western 
Europe—and only today I read' of the 
sabotage of the electric light plant in 
Peking—carried out in China by the 
anti-Communists in that communistic 
stronghold and capital. Certainly, Eu¬ 
rope is witnessing an economic, but a 
moral, recovery of remarkable propor¬ 
tions—directly .due to the fundamental 
aid and assistance afforded them by the 
Marshall plan. 

Nevertheless, now with spring, comes 
the traditional rumblings of war talk 
from out of the Balkans—Marshall Tito 
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luM alraadF toild 0 f IlM luuMks of BusBto 
Communist soldiers and other troop 
mofemeBts that are seemingly directed 
toward TOgoslavia-Huul so^ despite all 
that has been done, the world stiU 
moves toward global warfare. 

Our own defenses, viewed In the light 
of the facts, reported by Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral Yates of the United States Air 
Boroe, are parttonlarly heartening. He 
told of a still newer type of aircraft— 
the United ^tes Air Poroe B-63—an¬ 
nounced last week by Secretary Flnlet- 
ter—whieh win provide our country with 
a strategic weapon of even greater 
capability and peifonnance than the 
B-M, or any other plane now in exist¬ 
ence. Only last week. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush stated it to be hie optnion that the 
A-bomb and the abUi^ of our Air FOrce 
to deliver it was the sole d eterrent that 
kept the Red army from rolling at the 
time the Air Force started and suoeess- 
fuUy carried on the Berlin lift 

The United States Navy has no otBcer 
more distinguished, nor one with a more 
enviable record, than the Deputy Chief 
of Staff to the Oommander of the United 
States Naval Forces in the For Bast- 
Rear Adm. Ailelgh A. Burke—dl-knot 
Burke. Admiral Burke’s word picture 
of the oontrlbutlon which our Navy is 
making in the Far Bast to the Bhrean 
war was certainly a first-hand report 
to the people. His diatnatie portrayal 
of naval action in Korean waters oonrti- 
tute one of the most dramatic highlights 
so far achieved on Battle Report^ Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. Speaker, I particularly do wish 
that every Member of this House would 
take time out to read the wonderfully 
clear and concise statement made by the 
Nation’s Price Stabilizer. I know of no 
man under heaven that could have un¬ 
dertaken a more dlfflcult task than that 
of pleasing every segment of this Na¬ 
tion’s economy in his efforts to ward off 
or even control price inflation, than the 
Honorable Michael DiSalle, one of the 
Nation’s finest public ofllelals. 

Mr. Speaker, now hear me well on 
this—if for no reason other than to make 
It possible for my colleagues to read of 
the objectives sought and of the prob¬ 
lems confronting our price stabilization 
activities as expressed by the Price Sta¬ 
bilizer himself, the Honorable Michael 
DiSalle, I ask the unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, and include in the 
Rxcord of proceedings the twenty-eighth 
Battle Report, Washington. 

This telecast reads as follows: 

Battu; Report, WASHntOTON 

Mr. MoCobmxck. As the sttention of this 
peaoe-lovlzig Nation Is foroed by world events 
upon Operation Killer across the Pacific, 
NBO television once again tarings its cameras 
into focus on tbe Nation’s Capital for an¬ 
other “Operation Battle Report.” 

Washington, where the will to see thia 
battle through is now fast bniog matched by 
the armament with whicb to do it, and 
Korea, where news oomee that our arma are 
h elpi n g our troope to write new euooeesee In 
tbe mud and mooataine above, Hoengeong. 

Today, Battle Report's cameras greet a top 
oOkiial of our State Reparthient—an Air 
Boroe general, a Navy ad mir a l -a nd the Na¬ 
tion’s Pries StshtUser. AU ttaii so that you 
asay be better iafornMd on tbe struggle for 
freedom, not only on the bafltle front, but 
elsewhere tiirotsihcmt the world, and here at 


home. But first, the man who this week 
helped bring peace to the Nation's railroads. 
The aeelBtaat to the Prestdent, Dr. John R. 
Steelman. 

Dr. snEucAw. Thia afternoon. I want to 
announce pubiidy that Z agree whole¬ 
heartedly with cme of the statements Premier 
Stalin made In hla recent interview wtth 
r^nesentatives of Pravda. It haa been re¬ 
ported that Mr. BtaUn said, I quote, “If the 
peoples were to learn the truth, there would 
be no new world war.” 

Z certainly agree with tiiat statement. 
Furtbermore, pr^lcally everyone In the free 
world also egress wltik tt. 

Unfortunately, however, there are many 
milltona of pereons who are not permitted to 
learn the trutii. They are imprisoned be¬ 
hind the Iron eurtain. They are spied upon 
by ruthless secret pdloe. They JeopardlEe 
tiielr vary lives if they listen to a broadcast 
or read a new apa pe r which has not been ap¬ 
proved by the tyrants In the Kremlin. And, 
what sort of Infonnation do they get from 
their own radio stations and newqmpcra? 
Men of the free world are called criminal 
tmperlaUetn: we are pictured as warmongers 
who are planning the deetruotion of our 
fellow men, particularly ttaoee in tbe Soviet 
Union, our people are described as wretched 
slaves, half-starved, poorly clothed, and 
aeourged by the lash of money-naad tyrants. 
Day in and day out the oowardly propaganda 
pours forth, teaching hatred, preying upon 
every human weaknem, and flliing the minds 
of men with falsehoods. Yet. Mr. Stalin la 
right. Zf the Bueelan people were told the 
truth, there would be no now world war. 
They would soon learn that the truth shall 
make them free and there is nothing a tyrant 
fears more than freemen. 

This afternoon, we have fotur distinguished 
vlsitore. Flnit, we will hear from Mr. Homer 
M. Bylngton. Director. Ofliee of European Af¬ 
fairs of the Department of State. He hae 
some encouraging news for us from Western 
Europe, which has juat been received. Brig. 
Oen. Ikmald N. Yates, of Resea r ch and De¬ 
velopment for the Air Force, will tell us of 
the progress being made in building the 
greatest air defense in the world. Bear Adm. 
Arlelgh A. Burke is known to most of you as 
31-knot Burke. He has just returned from 
the Pacific and will bring us up to date on 
the Navy’s activities in the waters around 
Korea. Our fourth guest has one at the most 
dllllcult Jobe in Washington. He is Mr. 
Michael DlSoUe, Director of QlBoe of Price 
StabillEation. Ihiring the past week, Mr. 
DiSalle has issued some very Important 
orders and he Is here to tell us what they 
mean to ue. the consumers. 

Unlike the bomhastlc ravings done by So¬ 
viet ollloialB, these men will bring you the 
simple facts. Zt is fitting and proper—^and 
the way of freemen who live under a gov¬ 
ernment of the people, by tbe people, and 
for the people. 

Mr. MoOoasciCK. Continuing the UN offen-- 
sive that began Wednesday, United States 
troops on the central front pursue the enemy 
beyond strategic Hoengeong and run Into 
fierce resistance. On the flanks—the Ninth 
Oorpe in the west and the Tenth in the eaet— 
more up under fire to keep the UN line 
■tralgtat. The Beds we fight are not all in 
Korea, however. Throughout Europe in the 
past months—marching, demonstrating, riot¬ 
ing—they. like the puppets, have been acting 
up every time Moecow pulled the strings. 
These eoenee are from the rehearsed spon¬ 
taneous dememstrations that greeted General 
Elsenhower's survey of Western Europe’s 
strength. But. much like a barking dog, it’s 
beginning to look as if tbe xiolse they make is 
far out of proportion to their bite. And here 
to testify on that aeore Is tiae State Depart¬ 
ment’s Director of the Oflioe of European 
Affairs, Homer M. Bytngton. 

Mr. BEXHOToir. Communist strength in 
Western Eur^ is dedlntng. I am only able 
to give you estimates. Diaae are tbe figures, 
and tb^ speak tox themselves: Belgium. 


1946, 100,000—today, 86,000; Denmark. 87 
perctmt of 1946: France, down 80 percent; 
Weatsm Germany, down 84 percent; Austria, 
down 84 percent: Italy, the Communists ad¬ 
mit a loss of 800.000. A reliable estimate 
places their lose at over half a mUllon. De¬ 
flections from the Italian Communist Party 
are now in the headlines: Luxemburg, down 
84 percent; Netherlande, 1946, 60,000—now 
38,000; Norway, down 66 percent: Sweden, 
down 45 percent; United Kingdom, in 1946, 
only 60.000 memb e rs today, 40.000. 

The followers of Stalin are losing ground 
despite the glitter of their false promises, 
strong-arm tactics, threats, and pressures of 
all kinds. 

We are witnessing an economic and moral 
recovery In Western Europe of remarkable 
proportions. In 1046. international com¬ 
munism seemed ready to take over. Today, 
we find that the living conditions of the peo¬ 
ple have greatly Improved and that demo¬ 
cratic government, where it was once weak, 
has been strengthened. This to proof of 
the moral flber and intelligence of these 
peoples and their leaden. It Justifies our 
confidence that In the next 5 yean the pic¬ 
ture wUl be oorreBpondlngly better than it to 
today. 

The part of the American people in this 
recovery to fundamental. Wtth the aid of 
the Maretaall plan. Western Europe has re¬ 
built its Industry, made Its railroads run 
again, and resumed its Important role In the 
world economy. 

We are now Joined with them in a great 
military effort to confront the threat of Com¬ 
munist aggression. Only by achieving united 
moral and military strength can we hope to 
prevent aggression and ensure an enduring 
peace. Korea hae shown that small free na- 
tions are no longer to be devoured one by 
one and that aggression does hot and will 
not pay. 

International Oommuntote are using every 
propaganda trick In the book to undermine 
the free nations. At the same time, they 
hold out a completely false exaggerated pic¬ 
ture of tbeto osm aims and way of life. The 
Department of State has undertaken to coun¬ 
ter these lies with a campaign of truth 
through the V<hce of America, overseas press, 
films, and libraries. Between the United 
States and these free nations, there to a con¬ 
tinuing exchange of teachers, students, lead¬ 
ers of labor, industry, and government. 
These aotivltleB are a very Important part of 
American foreign policy. 

The encouraging report I bring srou today 
to a tribute to tbe propies of Western Eu¬ 
rope who. although directly in tbe path of 
Communist aggression, nevertheless are 
growing stronger and better able to reetot the 
Communist danger. It to also a tribute to 
you, the American people, who through the 
Marshall plan and North Atlantic Treaty, 
have bad the courage and foresight to under¬ 
take the reaponsibility of leadership in 
pr es er v ing tbe free world. 

Mr. MoCosmicx. Strafing, rocketing, and 
dropping their napalm bombs. United States 
Jet planes swarmed over northwest Korea 
this wetic end, smashing at enemy sapplles 
moving forward toward the front. All along 
the batUe line they lent close air support to 
our ground troops, and tangled with Ruaalan 
MIG’S whenever tbe opportunity presented 
itself. And they have made the Beds very 
wary of the famous “Tiny Tim’’ rockets, 
which they have learned to use with deadly 
accuracy. But Tiny Hm to lees than a baby 
brother to thia giwt rocket, ready for its 
test somewhere in the Nation. As it aooms 
into the air with its promise of greater 
American might to meet any future chal¬ 
lenge to our security. Battle Report turns 
its cameras on tbe Director of Research and 
Development for the Air Force. His subject, 
The Development of New Air Power, His 
name. Brig. Gen. Donald N. Yates. 

Brigadier General Yates. Plana to author- 
lae p^uction at a new aircraft, tbe fi-58. 
were announced last week by the Secretary 
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Of the Air Force, Mr. Flnletter. It le ex¬ 
pected that the B-62 wiU perform an ex¬ 
tremely Important role by providing us with 
a strategic weapon of greater capability than 
any now In existence. How does It happen 
that such a plane Is available? Is it simply 
the result of chance? Definitely not. 
Whenever you see a new airplane strealclng 
overhead remember that plane represents 
about 5 years of bard work by thousands of 
people—designers, engineers, specialists In 
every field from fuels to aerodsrnamlos. 

The Air Force conducts a vlgOTous research 
and development program. This effort la di¬ 
rected In 10 major categories and objectives. 
The first of these Is basic research. Nearly 
all great Inventions have their origin In un¬ 
directed Investigation In the fields of pure 
science. For example, the atom bomb is a 
direct result erf Intensive research In the 
field of nuclear physics. 

The second area Is applied research. In 
working for the Air Force the applied scien¬ 
tist becomes both a military philosopher and 
strategist. Using the results of basic re¬ 
search, his aim Is to obtain, at a minimum 
cost, the moat effective weapons and weap¬ 
ons systems. 

Next comes quite an obvious objective— 
flight at greatly Increased speeds coupled 
with the efll<rfent transport of heavier loads. 
Here aircraft design and power-plant devel¬ 
opment are the fundamental problems. We 
have progressed from supersonic speeds 
throughout the field of manned and un¬ 
manned aircraft. Our ranges are increasing 
along with our capacity for heavier loads. 

A fourth area Includes the location, recog¬ 
nition, and hitting of taigets. in this field 
our principal problem Involves overcoming 
the obstacles of bad weather and darkness. 

Next come the means of . target destruction, 
fioaoe targets ere.attacked best by penetrat¬ 
ing bombs, others by air bursts, and still 
others may require lateral dispersion. We 
are working on new types of war heads and 
fuses for both our bombs and guided missiles. 

Our sixth objective is to be able to operate 
regardless of weather and darkness. Weath¬ 
er can’t be Ignored, but means can be devised 
to fly around, through, ac over It with mlnl- 
miun interference. The most serious prob¬ 
lem is still taking off and landing. The Ber¬ 
lin airlift stimulated considerable progress 
in this field. As to the prediction of weath¬ 
er, our geophysical-research program Is en¬ 
deavoring to cut down the ever-present 
error. 

Our seventh problem Is the defeat of 
enemy interference. An efficient retaliatory 
striking force must Incorporate adequate de¬ 
fensive qualities. Fighters, rockets, and 
missiles can be utilized to overcome enemy 
Interference. Development continues In 
these fields. 

Our eighth problem Is the perfection ol 
communications. The required integration 
of any large-scale air operation demands the 
refinement of oommimlcations systems to be 
adequate In range, dear In reception, and 
to offer the opposing force a minimum pros¬ 
pect of successful Interception. 

Our ninth problem is the defense of home 
territory. Although a constantly modernized 
long-range strategic air force-ln-being con¬ 
stitutes our hope for peace by deterring ag¬ 
gression, we must continue to develop ovx 
radar network. Interceptor planes, guided 
missiles, all Integrated Into a more efilolent 
air defense system. 

Lastly, we are faced with the problem In¬ 
volving efficient utilization of human re- 
sovurces. Efficient use of our manpower must 
substitute for numerical superiority. Sim¬ 
plicity of operatioh, coupled with the right 
man In the job. is our aim. 

In these areas I have mentioned, the Air 
Force, along with the Army and Navy, la 
working closdy with science and industry. 
This team —ec leaecr hMturtry. and the. zsill- 
tary foreee; is conosmtiaMiiff 'todiqr cm 
weapons of tomorrow, working to insure the 


technological superiprlty so essential to the 
defense of the Nation. 

BIT. MeOcMtaaon:. Ai^dnst this backdrqp of 
destroyer aotlviW in World War n, we bring 
you our next guest, a man with one of the 
most enviable records in the United States 
Navy. FOrmm' commander of the destroyer 
squadron known as “Little Beavers.” He 
covered the landing at Bougainville in 1043 
and. subsequently, participated In 23 sepa¬ 
rate engagements. His decorations testify 
to the character of service. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal, Navy Cross, 
Legion of Merit, Presidential Unit Citation, 
Silver Star, Purple Heart, and commended 
for his “extraordinary heroism.” He has jiut 
returned from Korea where his ships—as you 
see them here bombarding the coast—^fcurfped 
make life on shore decidedly unhealthy for 
the Commxmlst Chinese. 

For a report on the Navy in Korean waters, 
we proudly present the Deputy Chief of Staff 
to the Commander of the United States 
Naval Forces In the Far Bast, Bear Adm. 
Arlelgh A. (31-Knot) Burke. 

Real Admiral Buxkx. I am glad for this 
chance to talk to you of the television audi¬ 
ence about your Navy In the Far Bast. In 
Korea, the time Is 6:15 In the morning. As 
1 speak to you. Navy planes are warming up 
on the flight decks of carriers off Korea, pre¬ 
paring to take off at dawn. Oims of Navy 
ships offshore are blasting coastal targets. 

Tomorrow morning, you will read In your 
paper, or hear on the radio, that Navy planes 
loaded with napalm and rockets flew so many 
sorties and destroyed so many warehouses, 
or killed so many enemy troops. You will 
read that Navy guns damaged so many 
bridges or dispersed so many troop concen¬ 
trations. 

From day to day, that is the picture you 
get of your Navy in action off Korea. But 
that Is not the complete picture. We are 
proud of what our planes and guns have done 
and are doing, but they are, after all, only 
a part of the total Navy effort. 

To control and exploit control of the teas 
around Korea we have a Navy and Marine 
force numbering more than 90,000 men. 
Broadly speaking, the forces afloat consist of 
the Seventh Fleet, commanded by Vice Ad¬ 
miral Struble and three major task forces— 
Task Force 77, 90, and 95. Task Force 77 Is 
our main striking force^-^ur Sunday punch. 
Task Force 90 Is our an^phibious force. Task 
Force 95 Is our blockade and escort force. 
The blockade and escort force Includes our 
mine-sweeping fleet and the ships of eight 
nations. The fleet is able to stay at sea day 
In and day out without returning to port be¬ 
cause of another force—^the service force. 
This is the force that serves as a giant float¬ 
ing supermarket, service station, department 
store, and ammunition depot. Then, of 
course, we have our sea- and land-based 
patrol squadrons—the eyes of the fleet. 

Since seven-tenths of the earth’s surface 
is covered by water, control of the seas will 
always be Important. In Korea. It Is par¬ 
ticularly important because we are fighting 
over and on a peninsula from an Island base. 
All but a negligible number of men and 
amount of equipment has been delivered in 
Korea by sea. The flow Is unobstructed be¬ 
cause we control the seas and are prepared 
to deal with any threat to that control. The 
sea is the main highway over which we 
project our military power. 

From the 3d of July our carriers have 
roamed at will, carrying the fight to the 
enemy—destroying his forces and his means 
of waging war. Our surface forces have 
completely dominated the coasts of Korea, 
denying the enemy not only the sea but also 
th) use of his important coastal roads and 
railroads. We have forced him to fight in¬ 
land. We have forced him to rely on notori¬ 
ously inadequate inland roads and railroads 
to r ee mgil y hie for c es * The enemy may move 
out of range, of our guns, but he oaimat move 
out of range of our carrier-based aircraft. 


which have been attacking in almost con¬ 
tinuous close and deep supi^ of the Ground 
Forces. 

Control of the seas and the air over the 
aea made Inchon possible. Control of the 
seas made Hungnam possible. It was at 
Hungnom that, for the first time In history, 
an entire army, with all of Its equipment, 
was successfully redeployed by sea In the 
face of enemy pressure. The Navy and Ma¬ 
rine amphibious assault at Inchon Is already 
regarded as a classic In the projection of mili¬ 
tary power. 

The mere presence of our sea power is a 
threat with which the enemy must contend, 
and against which he must plan and deploy 
his forces. 

You may be proud of the job the men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps are doing In 
Korea. However, I don’t think any of them, 
regardless of how hard he fights or how long 
he works, feels that he Is giving or doing any 
more than the hour demands. In the fight 
against communism we will always be at 
battle stations. 

Mr. McCormick. Scene: Korea. In the 
midst of a big push trucks drive up to pro¬ 
vide tanks with the supplies they’ll need to 
do business, namely, fuel and ammunition. 
But as more war goods find their way to the 
right places In Korea, here at home the sup- 
ply-and-demand story Is just a wee bit dif¬ 
ferent. Here, for example, you see huge 
supplies of tender cuts of meat cramming 
New York’s meat-packing houses. Reason: 
Housewives, whe'd love to serve some for 
dinner, are boycotting the butcher because 
of high prices. Though porterhouse and sir¬ 
loin steak has fallen a nickel a pound as a 
consequence, the dealer's “beef” Is he can’t 
make a profit, for. while his prices have been 
frozen, the prices he must pay for livestock 
have not. Mike DlSalle, the Nation’s Price 
Stabilizer, Is here with us today. Just this 
week he announced new margin-type orders 
to put prices on a fairer and more equitable 
basis than the last freeze. As these orders 
go Into effect, from coast to coast, the cash 
register continues to chime this all-too- 
famlllar story. 

Mr. DlSallo, I’ve heard an awful lot of 
complaints because you picked February 24 
ap the date—^the model date—by which you 
Judge margins. Now, why didn't you pick 
a pre-Korean War date? Was February 34 
really very fair? 

Mr. DiBallx. Well, Bob, first of all, by way 
of background, you remember that night not 
qultr 6 weeks ago that I dashed into this 
studio jiut a few minutes after issuing the 
general freeze order? At that time, we knew 
that we were going to have to Issue some 
tailored regulations to fit various segments 
of biulness. The regulation Issued last week 
was one of those regidatlons. These regula¬ 
tions, of a highly technical nature, are very 
complex. You attempt to cover. In one reg¬ 
ulation, the annual volume of business. $30,- 
000,000,000, and hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands of items—they can’t be very 
simple, and I’d like to compare those regu¬ 
lations with the refrigerator that you might 
have In your own kitchen. We know that as 
long as It operates you just plug It In and it 
works, but how It operates, very few of us 
know as Individuals. If something goes 
wrong, we get a technician to fix It up. 
Now, the regtdatlon Is a technical regula¬ 
tion. We have our technicians to write them 
and to fix them up in case scxnethlng goes 
wrong. Now, in attempting to achieve a 
fair and equitable type of regulation, the 
margin of control regulations for non-food 
retailers, we had to get an accurate picture 
of what we were attempting to control. A 
good many Items just leave the market from 
day to day. And so, in an attempt to fix 
a fair tniwgln regulation, we couldn’t go 
back to the period prior to Korea because 
w) oouldnT 1^ on z ee u t a t s picture of wtwt 
the retailsK had cm hta etaetvee wt thsat ttme.. 
And so, the only way you can take a photo- 
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graph of anything la to take the photograph 
of the things that you have before you. So 
we picked February 24 in order to get a 
pioture of those items that we were attempt¬ 
ing to control. We required the retailer to 
list each one of those Itendi, his cost, and 
his mark-up. Then we asked him to file 
with VB his average margin or his initial 
mark-up on items that existed in the year 
prior to Korea. 

That’s from June 1940 to June 1060. Then 
wj asked him to file, alongside of that, 
hlb present average margin or initial mark¬ 
ups, or whatever records he may have avail¬ 
able. Then we have three different tech¬ 
niques that we think are practical in restor¬ 
ing pre-Korea mark-ups. First of all we 
feel that the retailer, rather than file with 
us an abnormal mark-up, will restore his 
mark-up to the pre-Korea period. Secondly, 
if he doesn’t, we have the authority to do 
so, and we will—either by department or by 
store. Thirdly, if we find generally that the 
mark-ups are great, we can reduce by a speci¬ 
fied percentage the entire percentage that la 
now permitted. And so we feel that we have 
an effective and enforceable means of price 
controls that will enable us to do a better 
Job than if we had attempted to take some 
sort of phony picture that was brought In to 
us and we have no way of checking. 

Mr. McOobmick. Will you actually crack 
down on some of these people if you find 
they’re completely out of line? 

Mr. DxSallb. ’There isn’t any question 
about It, Bob. We're here to do a Job and 
we’re going to do a Job. 

Mr. McCobmxck. Well, I'd like to ask you 
something else, too. Do you think this is 
going to mean that there will be more con¬ 
sumer goods and legitimate business houses 
at legitimate prices? In other words, will 
there be less black markets? 

Mr. DiSali.®. We’re definitely convinced 
that this type of regulation will produce 
that result. Already, since January 26, when 
we Issued our general freesse, retailers wore 
keeping off the shelf those items which they 
were unable to sell at a reasonable profit. 
This retail mark-up regulation will bring 
those items back out on the shelves. It will 
enable us to do a better enforcement Job, 
better able to restore the ordinary course of 
business, and it will furnish the consumer 
much greater protection than some sort of 
a regulation that we were not able to en¬ 
force oiirselves, or that would require some 
unusual or unnecessary work on the part of 
the retailer. 

Mr. McCormick. You use that word—rea¬ 
sonable. Are the retailers convinced that 
this is a reasonable margin that you're giv¬ 
ing them? 

Mr. DiSallr. Well, we feel that since la¬ 
borers complained about it and since the re¬ 
tailers complained about it that the public 
will no doubt be served properly by the regu¬ 
lations. 

Mr. McCormick. Has the public complained 
yet? 

Mr. DiSalu. Well, we’ve had complaints, 
but mostly from people who haven’t taken 
the time to analyRe the regulation or to un¬ 
derstand its working effect. 

Mr. McCormick. Could you tell us as a 
practical matter—will this mean very much 
in the way of roU-baoks, or aren't roll-backs 
really desirable? 

Mr. DiSaxxx. Well, yes; roll-backs are de¬ 
sirable, and we feel In most cases where there 
have been abnormal mark-ups, this will mean 
indeflnlts roll-backs. 

Mr. McCormick. In other words, it Is only 
In the places where thoy have been badly out 
of line there will be any roU-baoks? 

Mr. DiSalu. That’s right; and that’s the 
only place where there should be roll-baoks. 

Mr. licOoaaDOK.. wau, thank you very 
much. Mr. XMBMle. I’m sure, whether we 
agree or not, we now lenow more than we did. 

ZOVn-^pp.-08 


Mifratory Farm Workers Need Real 
ProtectloB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CAUrORMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
submiti>ed the following statement to the 
Committee on Agriculture. I under¬ 
stand it has not been included in the 
record of hearings held by that com¬ 
mittee, relative to migratory farm work¬ 
ers. While I have been promised a hear¬ 
ing at a later date on H. R. 2955,1 believe 
that the views expressed in my statement 
may he of interest to the Members of the 
House, should the Agriculture Committee 
report favorably on H. R. 3048 before 
holding hearings on H. R. 2955. 
Statbmrnt or Samuxi. Wiluam Yorty Rela¬ 
tive TO H. R. 2956, THE Defense Farm Labor 
Act or 1961, Before the Committee on 
Agriculture, House or Rxpresbntativeb, 
Eighty-second Congress 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, in order to keep the record straight, 
I am submitting herewith a copy of a letter 
addressed to me by the distinguished chair¬ 
man of this committee, dated March 0, and 
my reply of March 12. 

As stated in the correspondence, the notice 
to me was entirely too short to permit xfie to 
bring witnesses from California for the pur¬ 
pose of presenting an analysis of the farm- 
labor problem as we see it. Although the 
Governor of California was desirous of coop¬ 
erating and was willing to send a represent¬ 
ative, this could not be arranged on such 
short notice, and I would need at least 10 
days’ notice to insure a'tendance of Cali¬ 
fornia witnesses whom I think the committee 
should bear. 

I wish to reiterate the fact that Public Law 
No. 601, Seventy-ninth Congress, rule XI (I) 
(g), seems to clearly require that H. R. 2056 
be referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. Sold committee has Jurisdiction 
over wages and hours of labor, regulation or 
prevention of Importation of foreign laborers 
under contract, child labor, labor statistics, 
labor standards, and welfare of miners. It 
seems to me the plain wording of the act 
leaves no room for doubt concerning the 
jurisdiction of the Labor Committee over the 
subject matter of H. R. 2056. Furthermore, 
the Jurisdiction of the Committee on Agri¬ 
culture, as set forth in that rule, does not 
Include the subject matter of H. R. 2066. I 
therefore respectfully request that the com¬ 
mittee have the bill rereferred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor, where It 
clearly belongs. 

The plight of tl.e migrato'’y farm worker, 
as I have seen it in my own State, is a dis¬ 
grace to the Nation. These p^ple are 
treated with far less consideration than farm 
animals, and it is particularly distressing to 
see the condition of children who are not 
receiving proper education, medical atten¬ 
tion. or even proper nutrition, although 
working in the midst of the rich agricultu¬ 
ral areas. Ihe whole system of handling 
migratory labor has created nothing but mis¬ 
ery, hostility, and social texuions. It seems 
unbelievable that we have delayed this long 
In attempting a real solution of this prob¬ 
lem In spite of the fact that the conditions 
that exist today have been prevalent for 
many years. To say that we have been un¬ 
christian and calloused in permitting the 
situation to exist Is to put the matter mild¬ 
ly indeed. If we should deliberately set 
out to drive a group of people Into the arms 


of the subversive forces who exploit class 
antagonisms, we could not do a more effec¬ 
tive Job than we are doing in glossing over 
or ignoring the human equations Involved 
in the migratory farm labor problem. 

In California last year, the Governor ap¬ 
pointed a committee to survey the agricul¬ 
tural labor resources of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The executive director of this com¬ 
mittee was Dr. Paul Prasow, whom I had 
hoped to bring here to testify relative to 
H. R. 2956. Dr. Prasow was very anxious to 
come but could not arrange to do so be¬ 
cause of the shortness of the notice that I 
was able to give him. The committee, which 
was representative of all phases of California 
life, held a number of hearings In the San 
Joaquin Valley, and if anything was evi¬ 
dent, it was the fact that the migratory 
farm labor problem must be handled on a 
national level because of the interstate 
movement of the workers. No single State 
can control the enticing advertisements 
placed in the papers of other States, such 
as those which appeared In some Southern 
States describing the "gold row" in the 
Joaquin Valley of California. These adver¬ 
tisements do not tell the whole story. They 
omit the fact that the work is highly sea¬ 
sonal. One cannot help feel that some of 
the advertisements stem from a desire to 
have an oversupply of farm labor on hand 
at the farms to suit the selfish purposes of 
some of the employers. Obviously, this con¬ 
dition requires control at the national level. 

The lack of protection for migratory farm 
workers and their children is too well known 
to everyone to require detailed reiteration. 
Farm workers are not protected by the Na¬ 
tional Labor Relations Act. Most of them 
are not covered by social security or State 
unemplosrment insurance systems. They 
are buffeted about on the economic tides 
without any anchor or semblance of secu¬ 
rity. 

California suffers from a lack of enforce¬ 
ment of the immigration laws, both in the 
matter of the exclusion of illegal aliens and 
in the enforcement against employers who 
violate the law by knowingly harboring 
aliens illegally in this country. Among the 
so-called "wet-backs" are many who shuttle 
back and forth across the border as they are 
repeatedly apprehended and returned to 
Mexico, only to turn around and reenter the 
United States. The lax enforcement along 
this border permits the entry of subversive 
agents and is a real danger to the security 
of this Nation. 

Among persons who have studied the 
migratory farm labor problem objectively, 
there is a growing feeling that the farm 
laborers desiring to settle in a locality are 
actually discriminated against and dis¬ 
couraged by employers who prefer migra¬ 
tory laborers not apt to become a political 
force in a community or to obtain the ben¬ 
efits of collective bargaining and union 
protection. 

Labor contractors who recruit migratory 
workers must be placed under Federal con¬ 
trol in order to correct their activities which 
are, in many cases. Interstate in scope, and 
therefore partly or wholly beyond the Juris¬ 
diction of any one State. 

It is my feeling that if farm labor condi¬ 
tions were sufficiently improved along the 
lines proposed in H. R. 2065, a much greater 
supply of farm labor could be obtained 
within the United States. As long as Amer¬ 
ican farm workers are treated as outcasts, it 
is obvious that they will abandon farm labor 
as fast as they can possibly do so. As 
pointed out by Clarence J. McCormick. 
Undersecretary of Agriculture. In his state¬ 
ment to this committee, "the average cash 
farm wage in lOBO was about 66 cents per 
hotur. While this was more than 8 times 
the average wage for the 1086-1980 period, 
it was still only 38 percent of the avesaco 
factory wage at 81%46>aa hour provallt&K 1 m 8 
year," 
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The report of our own Joint Committee 
on the &onomle Report filed laet month 
oontelna the following elgnlflcant atete- 
ment on page 19: 

“Farm people who go Into the migratory 
labor force do eo from lack of better oppor¬ 
tunity and then merely change to ancrther 
and lees secure type of underemployment. 
According to the survey previously men¬ 
tioned, the average nmnber of days of em¬ 
ployment for migratory workers over the 
country In 1940 was 101. 70 days In farm 
work. 81 more In nonfarm employment. 

“Three factors enter Into this underem¬ 
ployment. First, a period* of several stack 
months when there Is little seasonal em- 
plo 3 rment to be found. Second, Irregular 
and intermittent employment during the 
harvest season. Some harvests are over¬ 
supplied with workers, others last for such 
a brief period that the amount of work ob¬ 
tained by a worker Is small. The third 
factor Is too large a supply of workers for 
the amount of work available. Migratory 
wo r k er s compete with local seasonal and 
year-round workers for employmmit. The 
latter, too, then suffer from underemploy¬ 
ment: during 1949 they had a total of 180 
days employment of which 91 days were In 
farm work and 89 days In nonfarm Jobs.' 

“The earnings from the 101 days of farm 
work vdilch the migratory workers obtained 
in 1949 amounted to an average of $514.' The 
value of housing, transportation, and other 
perquisites amounts to $86 more.* At an 
average of two workers per family, total 
family incomes averaged 91,028 cadi or $1,000 
with perquisites. This amount had to feed, 
clothe, shelter, and educate a family of four. 

“Underemployment and low earnings are 
not the only pr^lems among migratory farm 
workers. Poor housing, lack of sanitation 
and medical care, child labor, and educa¬ 
tional retardation of the children, all tend to 
make them a disadvantaged group. They 
have little voice either in community. State, 
or national affairs and are unable to make 
effective demands to relieve their situation. 

“Although they are most essential to meet 
Iieak-season demands for gathering In the 
national food supply, they are eipllcltly ea- 
eluded from national legislation which pro¬ 
tects and advances the rights of workers. 
Their position la the most precarious of any 
In our economy. They have no definable Job 
rights and are so far removed from the em¬ 
ployer group that they are unable to obtain 
redress fcnr grievances. 

“Bather than hire seasonal and migratory 
workers directly and individually. It is a 
widespread practice among fann emifloyers 
to hire in crews through labor contractors, 
crew chiefs, or labor recruiters. In many 
areas it Is virtually Impossible for a worker 
to obtain a Job directly from the farm em¬ 
ployer. As a consequence of these practices, 
a farm worker has to pay heavily from his 
already-too-low eamlnf^ for the privilege of 
getting work to do. 

“Under Skeoutlve Order Mo. 10129 of June 
8, 1950, the President's Commission on Mi¬ 
gratory Labor was created and directed to 
inquire Into problems of migratory labor and 
to make recommendations for action, both 
legislative and administrative. The report 
of this Commission Is scheduled to appear at 
an early date.** 

The report of the President's Commission 
referred to above has not yet been made pub¬ 
lic. I myself was a witness before this com¬ 
mittee at Its hearing in Los Angeles. The 
committee showed great patience and dili¬ 
gence in striving to imderstand the migra¬ 
tory farm-labor problem. I am sure the 
Congress would be weU advised to withhold 
final action on any migratory farm-labor 

* Migratory Farm Workers in 1949. Louis 
Ducoff, Bureau of Agricultural Boanomles, 
1949. 

•Perquisites Furnished Hired Perm Woilc- 
ers, Barbara B. Reagan, Bureau of A|piCUl- 
tural Economics, 1946. 


bills untU the M e m be rs have had tlia cgipor- 
tunlty to study the findings and recommen¬ 
dations of the Prealdeat*c Commission. 

It is the contention of those interested In 
an eaelMit. sound national farm-labor pro¬ 
gram that we have the available means and 
manpower to produce the food and fabric 
necessary to our dtfanss sBort. It is main¬ 
tained that If there is a need for foreign 
farm workers, then this need should be fairly 
del rmlned at puMIe hearings. 

None of the soost signlAcant differences 
between the present situation and that at 
the beglnnltig of World War n Is found in the 
greater Inventory of farm equipment and 
machinery at present, and the g re a ter po- 
tentlalltiea that aalst for substitution of 
mr hlnery for labor. The pKnpeotlve in¬ 
crease between now and this time next year 
In the number of the me^aniesl cotton har¬ 
vesters may reduce the number of cotton 
harvesters needed during the season by about 
60XM0. It Is during the harvesting at the 
pwatly expanded cotton aoreage that the 
pinch In available maaixiwar is lUcely to be 
felt more sharply In 1961. Tbs inoreees in 
mechanisation will not be oonfined to cot¬ 
ton harvests or areas. It will be a most 
important factor In the farm manpower 
sltuatton next year. 

(llotK.---8ee eitatement by Lewis J. Du- 
eoff. Labor Boonomist, Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of /^i- 
culture, at tbe twenty-el^th annual Agri¬ 
cultural Beonomlco Conferenoe, Washhigton, 
D. C.. November 2. 1960.) 

The (^MHtcman committee report, referred 
to above, la an Important document. In 
the words of Senator Svsaunrsw, this report 
*y»oints the way toward Increasing our na¬ 
tional labor force by 2AOO.OOO man*yearB. 
It concretely allows how a ptaetieal applica- 
tion can be made at pednt 4 know-how and 
show-how right here at home in numy rural 
areas where output, productivity, and liv¬ 
ing standards are now dtotresalngly low. 
In view at the critical arumpower Shortages 
likely to limit our output for defense m this 
emergency, 1 teOl that praotloat suggestions 
for in cr easi ng the produotivlty at our rural 
underemployed ought to be given immediate 
consideration.*’ 

I should like to dirsot the attention of tbe 
committee to the foUewing additional para¬ 
graphs tram ttte said report: “Hmts are sp- 
prcadnuitely 1.200j000 male hired wage work¬ 
ers whoee main activity Is farm work. These 
hired wage warkem ware employed an aver¬ 
age at 218 days at farm work and 14 days 
at nonfarm work in U140 and earned an 
average of 8980. Approximately half are 
married. (Tbees families are In part In¬ 
cluded in the nonfarm families and are not 
Included as a separate group In the ata4is- 
tlcal summary.) 

“Underemployment among farm wage 
workera la a special problmn. Partly because 
of days not worked and partly because of 
Inefficient employment, these workera appear 
to be only about haU as productive ae work¬ 
ers on medimn-slaed commercial fanUly 
farms.” 

I should also Ilka to call the committee’s 
attention to the fact that Puerto Rico has 
established a territorial emiUoyment service 
aflPlated with the United States Imploy- 
ment Service. This move la Intended to 
make avallahle seventy-five to one hundred 
thousand surplus workera. I feal that If 
it is at all poMlble these American dtlaena 
should be utlllaed before nondttaens are 
brou^t into tbe country for farm work. 
The Puerto Ricans are loyal Amerloaiia, good 
workers, and because of the seaMmal nature 
of the economy of their laiaad. they are 
badly In need of addltKmal employment op- 
portimttlM. 

The committee to no doubt familiar with 
the artideo of A^oea Myera, oC the Wash¬ 
ington Post, pdatad Oetobar 8 to 19. 1847, 
whtohurtletoa pointed out that the ooat of tbs 
foreign farm-labor p rogr am to the taxpayers 
of the United States during the years 1948- 


47 WM $84,800,000. Aooordlng to the Ihem 
Plaoement Sarvlca, forelfn woilBera uauaily 
conatttute tom than 8 p arca n t of each sea¬ 
sonal agricultural pdl. Qua aamiot halp 
but faal that the aama amount of monay 
qpant trap erving tha eanditlona of Amarlean 
farm workera would conatitute a batter ta- 
veetment of taapayen’ money. 

I hope the ccMunittee will aee fit to act 
favorably on H. B. 9085, but I wtoh to repeat 
In clodiv that it appeara firom Pubtlo Law 
801, BavanW^nth Oongrem, that the bai 
ahould be eondderad by the Oomaattlae on 
■dxioatkm and Labor. 


XTmrm Brsiua flocraa 

Ooaiactrm ow A«BiCNn.Tiita. 

WaeAlngfon, D. U., Mareb 9,195f. 
Hon. SsacoxL W. Toarr, 

Hotue of JBeprewnteffoes, 

Waablngfm. O. C. 

Drab Oouasoub: While your name did not 
appear on die ttot of wt tn amm haadad me 
by die omnmtttee ataff, and apparently we 
have not modved a requmt from you to be 
beard on your bUl, H. R. 8996, Which you 
Introduced on February 87, the Oommlttee 
on Agrieuitxno has held haarlnga yesterday 
and aU day today on pr o p oeed lagtolatlon 
dealing with that auhjem. 

Assimiing that yon would want to appear 
In behalf of your MU. I announced at the 
beginning of tha haarmgs that the oonuntt- 
tee would take up for oonddaration not only 
the MU Introduced by Oongreannan Poma, 
H. B. 8048. but would also taka up and oon- 
sidar your biU and other prcqxiaato. 

Wa had hoped to conoluda tha hearings 
on Monday. March 12. and that It might be 
posdblt for you to be heard on Monday. I 
understand, however, from Mrs. dark that 
It wUl not be pomlWe for you to appear at 
that time. Hearings krtU not be concluded, 
therefore, and I am scheduling a meeting on 
Wednesday. March 14, at 10 a. m., at which 
time the ccnnmlttee wUl be very glad to hear 
you and such witnesses aa you may desire 
to present. 

With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours. 

Haxols D. Oooxjet. 

Mascb 12.1961. 

Hon. Hasold D. Ooouet. 

Chairman, Committee on Agrieulture, 
Hotue of Revreeentativea, Washington, 
D. C. 

DBAS OotxxAOUB: Thank jrou very much for 
your letter of March 0 and yoxn: courtesy In 
scheduling a 1-day hearing on H. R. 2866 for 
Wednesday, March 14, at 10 a. m. 

There evidently wee eome misunderstand¬ 
ing In connection with the hearings on this 
blU. ft waa my understanding that your 
oonunlttae bad scheduled bearl^a only on 
tbe Poage MU. H. R. 9048, and my secretary 
was so informad by both Mr. Poaob and Mr. 
Parker when he appeared at your hearings on 
Thursday, March 8, having reoslvad a tels'* 
phons caU from your commlttse ths previous 
day Infonning ua that your oommtttss would 
take up B. B. 2088 along with H. R. 8048. 

I understand, however, that when you 
opened the hearing you did Include H. B. 
2968, although I wae unable to be present due 
to tow ehortnem of tbs notice and the neoee- 
atty of my attandanoe at hearings by my own 
commlttss on a bill at vital concern to 
Oallfornla. 

The day following tlie opening of your 
hearings I asked my secretary to place a state¬ 
ment In the Bbcqbd to clarify the situation 
and make It dear that we did not underatand 
that we wera.anpeoted to have people from 
Oalifomla appeir in Washington on only 1 
day’s notloe. My secretary reported back 
that yuu informed'tilm that we had mtice 
from the Rboobd. We have checked the Hao- 
OBP and ftnmd theooniy r e f e ren ce to be to 
9.m.80li. jy 

X, of co m ae, would need a moM adequate 
notloe in order to present (Active teettmony 
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In rapport of B. R. 2955. Over the week end 
X tried to arrange to have at least one repre¬ 
sentative of California here before Wednes¬ 
day. The Governor was anxious to cooperate 
by sending a representative who could dis¬ 
cuss the farm-labor problem in California in 
a manner that I feel would be most helpful 
to the committee, but the Governor could 
not arrange to have his representative here 
before Monday of next week. 

Although the Governor may not agree with 
all of the provisions of H. R. 2965. Z believe 
he is in agreement with the need for inter¬ 
state control of farm labor migration, and 
I think his representative would, in a gen¬ 
eral way, support the basic plan of H. R. 
2956. At any rate. I am sure the committee 
would benefit from the testimony of the 
Governor’s representative. 

Pursuant to Public Law 601, rule XI (1) 
(g). 3, 5, 6. 8. and 18, It appears that H. R. 
8965 should have been referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Education and Labor, and I shaU 
appreciate the courtesy if you will ask that 
the bill be rereferred to said committee. If. 
however, you feel that you wish me to pre¬ 
sent evidence before your committee, I shall 
do the beat Z can to obtain statements for 
filing with the committee, although I can¬ 
not on such short notice arrange tor the 
presence the witnesses I had hoped to 
make available. The importance of the sub¬ 
ject would seem to merit full hearings and 
more sufficient notice to those interested. 

1 fully realize the heavy amount of work 
your committee is called upon to do. and 
shall try to reciprocate your kindness in 
scheduling the Wednesday hearing by mak¬ 
ing the statements as brief as possible. 

The President’s Commission is due to re¬ 
port soon, and it seems quite likely that the 
Commission may makc'some suggestions that 
will help all of us who are concerned with 
the farm labor problem. I had hoped that 
your committee wotUd not take final action 
before reviewing the recommendation of the 
President’s Commission. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 

Sam Yortt, 
Member of Congress. 


Results of McGregor Poll on National 
Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMAKKo 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGregor 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. McQREQOR. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to place in the Rbcoro the re¬ 
sults of a questionnaire 1 sent to several 
thousand citizens in the Seventeenth 
Ohio District. I am proud to represent 
this district in the Congress of the United 
States. The questions were concerned 
with major national and international 
problems facing Congress today. I 
wanted to find out how a cross section 
of my constituents felt on these issues. 

1 regret 1 could not send a question¬ 
naire to every citizen in the district, but 
I believe the replies I have received are 
the opinions of the zziajorlty of those I 
represent. 

Question sheets were sent to almost 
every occupational group: Republican 
and Democratic committeemen and 
women, laborers, attorneys, barbers, 
housewives, public office holders and 


Government employees, salesmen, re¬ 
tired men and women, ministers, college 
and high school students and their in¬ 
structors. Also included were those 
working in business and industry, news¬ 
paper, radio, and professional positions. 

Approximately 3,000 blanks were 
mailed to individuals and reproductions 
of the questionnaire were published in 
nearly all of the 20 daily and weekly 
newspapers in my district. 

Returns of over 3,000 completed forms, 
with over a third of these containing 
comments on the question, proves to me 
that the average citizen is interested in 
th3 vital issues now before this legisla¬ 
tive body and is anxious to express his 
views on them. I am very pleased so 
many took the time to write and attach 
letters and notes to the questionnaire 
enlarging upon their answers. 

The population in my district is com¬ 
posed of about half rural and half urban 
residents. Nearly all of the labor and 
farm organizations are represented as 
well as large and small business. There 
are also two colleges and two universities. 

It is not often that a Congressman 
can obtain a true picture of such an 
evenly divided district, but through the 
questionnaire method. I feel I have 
gained the majority opinions of those I 
represent. 

The questionnaire and the results are 
as follows: 

QtnCSTXONNAZaX 

1. 130 you think Communist China should 
be given a seat in the United Nations? 
Yes □ No □ 

2. Do you favor the drafting of 18-year- 
olds into the armed services? Yes □ 
No □ 

8. Do you favor the drafting of veterans? 
Yes □ No □ 

4. Do you think the United States should 
put nto effect a system of universal mili¬ 
tary service training for all men reaching 
the age of 18? Yes □ No □ 

6. Do you favor diaftlng of civilian men 
and women for Jobs In war production In 
tho event of an all-out war? Yes □ No □ 

6. Do you advocate Immediate “across the 
board" Government regulation of prices, 
wages and rents? Yes □ No □ 

7. With which one of the following advo¬ 
cated foreign policies do you agree; 

(a) The United States should pull out of 
Europe and build up a C braltar of mili¬ 
tary strength In the Western Hemisphere? 
Yes □ No □ 

(b) Europe Is our first line of defense and 
should be defended with American weapons 
and manpower? Yes □ No □ 

(c) We should strike a medium between 
the above two policies by advocating full 
cooperation with the European nations by 
providing men and guns If they show they 
are willing to fight In their own defense and 
assume a proportionate share of such en¬ 
deavors? Yes □ No □ 

8. Do you favor: 

(a) The removal of Dean Acheson as Sec¬ 
retary of State? Yes □ No □ 

(b) If the answer to the above question 

Is “Yes,” who would you suggest should take 
his place? - 

9. Do you think the United States should 
tue the atomic bomb In Korea or other possi¬ 
ble danger spots? Yes □ No □ 

10. Would you be willing to have your taxes 
Increased by 80 percent In order to establish 
a pay-as-you-go tax plan to compensate 
for the proposed budget increases? Yes □ 
No □ 

Signature-.............._...... 

Address_........-...... 

Occupation............................... 


Please write any comments you might have 
on the above questions and return this sheet 
to J. HAtBT McGaxooa, Member of Congress, 
1434 New Hoiue Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


PBaOEKTAOK DISTRZBtJTXOK OF RKPLlES 
TO QTrXBTXONNAIRZ 

Question 1: Do you think Communist 
China should be given a seat in the United 
Nations? 



Yes 

No 

Total replies.. 

Percent 

la 

Percent 

87 


11 

8tt 


24 

70 

Business, industry, saJesmou. 

8 

02 


(( 

94 

Groups..... 

10 

84 

Housewives_ . .. 

10 

90 

. Labor_ _ _ 

HI 

90 

Ministers. 

33 

07 

Newspaper and radio. 

10 

90 

Oocutkat'on not given. 

15 

85 

Professionals. 

0 

91 

Public officeholders... 

8 

02 

Retired. 

4 

90 

School teachers. 

3 

07 


Question 2; Do you favor the drafting of 
18-year-olds into the armed services? 



Yes 

No 


Percent 

48 

Percent 

52 



62 

,38 


48 

62 


69 

41 


36 

05 

Groups... 

40 

64 

Housewives...... 

86 

66 

Labor..... 

63 

47 

Ministers. 

60 

60 

Newspa))er and radio. 

70 

30 

Occupation not given___ 

45 

65 

Professionals.______ 

69 

41 

Public officeholders. 

67 

43 

Retired... 

87 


School teachers.... 

60 

44 




Question 8: Do you favor the drafting of 
veterans? 


Total ropUcs.. 

Attorneys. 

Barbers. 

Business, Industry, snlcsnieti. 

Farmers. 

Groups.. 

Ho\)scwivcs. 

Labor. 

Ministers.. 

Newspaper and radio. 

Occupation not given. 

Froiessionals. 

Public ofnoeholders. 

Kctired.. 

Boluxil teachers. 



Question 4: Do' you think the United 
States should put Into effect a system of 
imlversal military service training for all 
men reaching the age of 18? 



Yes 

No 


Percent 

tSl 

Percent 



74 

2(i 


62 

8K 


75 

26 


44 

56 

Groups_........ 

69 

81 

Housewives...--.. 

60 

40 

Lal)or. 

69 

31 

Ministers... 

44 

66 

NewsiMpor and radio. 

70 

30 

Occu^tTon not given. 

TA 

27 

Professionals. 

rt 

23 

Public officeholders .. 

76 

24 

Retired... _ __ _ 

66 

44 

School teachers... 

70 

30 
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Questions: Do you favor dref ting of olirll* 
fan men and women for jolM In war produc* 
turn In the event of an all-out war? 



Yes 

No 

TotAl rApliAS _ _ 

Percent 

00 

Percent 

41 



Attorniflys-... 

72 

28 


7a 

25 


60 

40 

Farmors.'........,',..... 

an 

44 

Ornii|M.. .. _. _ 

aa 

45 

Housowivoa,..... 

as 

42 

Labor_ _ ..... 

64 

46 

Ministers. 

50 

50 

Newspaper and radio. 

60 

40 

Occupation not riven.... 

65 

S5 

Professionids.... 

78 

22 

Public offl{>nhnIdflni_ _ . _ _ 

62 

88 

Retired. 

79 

81 



Question 8-B: It the answer to the above 
question la **Yes,'* who would you suggest 
should take his place? 


Question 6: Do you advocate Immediate 
across-the-board Government regulation of 
prices, wages, and rents? 



Yes 

No 

Total rapUfifl...__ 

Percent 

62 

Percent 

38 



Attorneys___ 

70 

80 

Barbers. 

80 

20 

BuaineaB, industry, salesmen. 

63 

87 


36 

64 

Groups... 

68 

32 

Bonsewlvei. 

58 

42 

lAbor.. _ 

65 

35 

Ministers. 

78 

22 

Newspaper and radio... 

7i) 

80 

Ooeupanon not siveu.... 

61 

89 

Proreaskmala_ _ 

. 66 

84 

Public ofHeehoIdiirs_ 

58 

42 

Retired... 

59 

41 

fiehnnl temehnr. .. 

69 

41 




Question 7. With which one of the follow¬ 
ing advocated foreign policies do you agree? 

(a) The United States should pull out of 
Burope and build up a Gibraltar of military 
strength In the Western Hemisphere? 

(b) Burope Is our first line of defense and 
should be defended with American weapons 
and manpower? 

(c) We should strike a medium between 
the above two policies by advocating full 
cooperation with the European nations by 
providing men and guns if they show they 
are willing to fight in their own defense and 
assume a proportionate share of such en¬ 
deavors? 



A 


0 

Total replies_____ 

Percent 

13 

Percent 

10 

Percent 

77 

Attomeys.- _ 

17 

15 

0 

68 

Barbers. 

24 

78 

Business, industry, salesmen. 
Farmers. 

19 

17 

4 

3 

77 

80 

Groups. 

7 

17 

3 

76 

Bousewlves_ 

22 

75 

74 

Labor. 

21 

5 

Miniatani 

• 0 

0 

100 

90 

Newspa^ and radio. 

0 

10 

4 

Oooupenon not given. 

17 

' 79 

Professionals. 

10 

8 

87 

78 

Public offloebolders. 

18 

4 

Retired. 

24 

5 

71 


Question S-A: Do you favor the removal of 
Dean Acheson as Secretary of State? 




Yes 

No 

Total replies........._ 


Percent 

70 

Percent 

80 

Attorneys. 


66 

84 

Barbers. 


72 

38 


Total replies. 

Attorneys. 

Barbers. 

Bmlnem, Industry, salesmen 

Farmors_ 

Qroups..'.!."”””!!!**!” 

Housewives. 

Labor. 

Ministers. 

Newspaper and radio. 

Oooupation not given. 

Profossitmals. 

Public offloeholders^. 

Retired. 

School teachers. 


* No indication. 


No obotoe 

Submitted 

name 

Pereenf 

Percent 

63 

37 

68 

82 

69 

81 

55 

45 

61 

39 

(0 

(0 

53 

47 

60 

40 

as 

76 

25 

75 

41 

59 

62 

48 

60 

ao 

52 

48 

42 

as 


Question 9: Do you think the United 
States should use the atomic bomb In Korea 
or other possible danger spots? 



Yes 

No 

Total replies. 

Percent 

46 

Percent 

65 

61 

53 

Attorneys_ . __ _ 

80 

Barbers. 

47 

51 

Business, industry, salesmen. 

49 


SB 


OrouiM___ 

87 

68 

Houaewivea. .. 

47 

63 

Labor _ ___ 

58 

42 

Ministers. 

13 

87 

Newspaper and radio. 

56 

44 

Ooouijation not given.... 

51 

49 

ProfeMdonala_ . „ , 

41 

50 

Public offloeholders_ 

60 

40 

Retired_ _ . _ 

67 

43 

Gkdiool teaobers. 

44 

56 


Question 10: Would you be willing to have 
your taxes Increased by 80 percent in order 
to establish a pay-as-you-go tax plan to com¬ 
pensate for the proposed budget increases? 



oukpimw 

BSCTEMSION OF REMABm 

ilON.DAmELA.REED 

IM THE BOU8B OF RBFBISBNTA'nVBS 

Wedne$dap, March 14,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks a statement filed me with 
the Ways and Means Committee relat¬ 
ing to the proposal of the SecretcuY of 
the Treasury to reduce the STV^-peroent 
rate on oil depletikm to 15 percent. 
Such a reduction would be ruinous to 
23,000 stripper oil wells in New York 
State. The statement filed with the 
Ways and Means Committee is as 
follows: 

Btatsmimt or CXnraaisBMAN DAxnxi. A. Bixd, 
or Nxw ToBK, Bnoax ths Wats and Mxanb 
CX untmm or tsi Bouas or Bxpmsxnt- 


Ifr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, due to the fact that I 
was necessarily absent on the occasion of the 
hearing on the oil and gas depletion qxies- 
tlon, I ask unanimous consent to file with 
the committee the following remarks on 
that very Important subject: 

As a Member of the Congress from New 
York I represent the Forty-fifth District, 
which Is composed of Chautauqua, Catta¬ 
raugus, and Allegany rCountleB. These are 
among 31 counties of western and central 
New York In which the oil industry Is a vital 
economic factor. Oil contributes greatly to 
the welfare of virtually all communities In 
my district. 

I am vitally concerned with the Treasury’s 
recommendation to reduce the oU and gas 
depletion allowance to 15 percent because 
the oU Industry of New York Is fighting great 
odds for survival even with the present 27Vi- 
percent rate. Consider the fact that New 
York State oil production is 100 percent in 
the “stripper well” class. New York has 
some 28,000 such wells which produce less 
than 12,000 barrels of oU dally. This Is ap¬ 
proximately one-half barrel per well a day. 

It does not require Involved mathematics 
to realise that such wells return a very nar¬ 
row margin of profit. In ow national petro¬ 
leum supply i^ure they appear insignifi¬ 
cant. But they produce high-grade Penn¬ 
sylvania type crude from which our best 
lubricants are extracted. New York fields 
represent more than 77,000,000 barrels of re¬ 
serves of this high-quality crude oil. I fear 
that most of this great oil reserve would 
never be produced If this committee followed 
the Treasury’s proposal. 

It Is slgnl^ant that the industry estimates 
only 18,000,000 barrels of oU will be recovered 
from New York fields by primary methods. 
This leaves more than 88,000,000 barrels of 
the total reserves to be recovered by expen¬ 
sive secondary recovery processes. These im¬ 
portant secondary projects, many of them In 
the planning stage, would be destined for 
certain abandonment If producers were de¬ 
nied Qie historic Incentives contained In the 
present depletion rate. This would not only 
be a death-dealing blow to hundreds whose 
livelihoods are dependent on the stripper 
production in my area but would be certain 
to deprive, us of the use of that oil forever. 
X say that wejtre in no position to forfeit 
any portion of the fuel supply on which we 
are so vitally dependent for.our very security. 
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New York Is only one of S2 States in which 
■tripper and secondary recovery wells would 
suffer from any reduction in the depletion 
rate. 1 am informed that 7.600,000.000 bar¬ 
rels. or nearly 26 percent of our total na¬ 
tional petrolexim reserves, are in the stripper 
weU class. Stripper fields contain more than 
818,000 wells which produced an average of 
8.6 barrels a day in 1040. That production 
averages much less today. 

Of primary importance in considering the 
need for the present depletion rate in opera¬ 
tion of these marginal properties is this fact: 
More than four billlqn of the present stripper 
reserves can be recovered only by secondary 
methods. Secondary recovery actually is in 
its infancy. To date its results have come 
from the application of trial and error. It 
is a coming science to which many of our 
college engineering students will cast their 
lot in the future. Its importance cannot be 
overemphasized because of this point: all oil 
fields will ultimately be reduced to stripper 
production. Therefore, any tax legislation 
which would make secondary recovery an 
economic fool’s play would dlscoiirage its ap¬ 
plication not only now, but in the future 
when we will be more than ever dependent 
upon ingenuity for recovery of a vast share 
of the oil with which our Nation has been so 
abundantly blessed. 

Oil is basic to the economy of my district 
and throughout western New York. It em¬ 
ploys thousands of engineers, researchers, 
laborers. Our stripper fields are a stimulus 
to the minds of those who are pioneering in 
new and improved methods of oil extrac¬ 
tion. I do not need to describe to my col¬ 
leagues on this committee the drastic results 
of any burdensome new tax legislation which 
would force these farsighted men to abandon 
the tasks which challenge their inventive¬ 
ness. I emphasize again that we have barely 
scratched the surface in secondary recovery, 
we cannot afford by short-sighted taxation 
to dim the prospects of an activity which 
holds such great promise for full utilization 
of our great petroluem resources. 

I have described to the best of my ability 
a great activity within the petroleum indus¬ 
try which would be eliminated, or dras¬ 
tically curtailed, by any reduction in the 
depletion rate. The 27%-percent rate of 
depletion has become as much a part of pe¬ 
troleum industry op::ratlons as the lease 
form, the drilling rig, the flow pipe. Con¬ 
gress has long since established it and reaf¬ 
firmed it as such. It can be recognized as 
nothing short of the backbone of the finan¬ 
cial structure of the Industry. 

Although the small stripper producers, 
and indeed the entire communities of my 
district, are vitally concerned with the Treas- 
ury's proposal, my concern goes far beyond 
that. In the last analysis, as I have said, 
the stripper fields of western New York are 
of no great significance. It is the discovery 
and availability of new oil horizons with 
which our Nation must necessarily concern 
itself in this grave period. Oil is truly our 
first line of defense. I have no doubt that 
the Russian armies would be rolling west¬ 
ward if our advantage over the Kremlin, 
oilwlse. were reversed. 

So, I submit to this committee that if 
the present rate of depletion is the deciding 
factor in whether or not the oil Industry 
will venture expenses for secondary recov¬ 
ery of known reserves, then certainly it is 
a dominant factor in persuading our oil men 
to go out and search for n'^w reserves with 
one chance in nine of being successful. 

Of all the vital industries which deserves 
more encouragement, not less, I truly believe 
petroleum should head the list. I do not 
say this selfishly, but realistically. One of 
the greatest concerns of this Congress should 
be the building of a petroleum supply from 
reliable sources. In the type of conflict in 
which we would engage in a third world 


war, certainly no supply outside the United 
States, and possibly Canada and Mexico, 
would be reliable. 

We are importing and using roughly a 
million barrels of oil a day at present, largely 
from South America and the Middle Bast. 
What would happen to that supply in case 
of open warfare is a matter lor conjecture, 
but I dare say it could not be classed relia¬ 
ble. The Secretary of Interior has expressed 
the need for the oil industry to up its pro¬ 
ductive capacity by at least 1,000,000 barrels 
a day. It will require the discovery of 
billions of barrels of new reserves to insure 
this additional million barrels. Undiscov¬ 
ered oil cannot fill the bill. 

If the Nation is to have adequate oil 
supplies securely available from within our 
own borders the domestic industry must 
have adequate funds with which to finance 
expanding exploration and development ac¬ 
tivities. The oil Industry is an expanding 
Industry. Year after year our economy re¬ 
quires more oil. And war after war our 
military machine becomes more dependent 
on oil which is a unique munition in that 
it is the sole energy source that provides 
the mobility of our modern war machine. 

In considering Secretary Snyder’s proposal 
to reduce the oil-depletion allowance we 
must face the fact that we are tampering 
with an industry that is vital to our way 
of life and to our security. We must face 
the fact that if we reduce the depletion 
allowance we will be reducing the ability 
of the oil Industry to expand so as to meet 
rising consumer requirements. We must 
face the fact that the result will be less 
oil unless the industry secures the neces¬ 
sary financing through increased prices to 
the consuming public. This would be un¬ 
fortunate. It would be a forced contribu¬ 
tion to the inflationary spiral that we are 
endeavoring to combat. 

Since percentage depletion was initiated in 
1926, the price index of crude petroleum has 
been consistently lower than that of all 
other commodities. According to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, using 1926 
as the base period, the price index for crude 
oil today is 136 whereas the price index for 
all commodities is 183. 

Comparing crude prices today with those 
existing in 1948 the Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics reports show that crude prices have ac¬ 
tually decreased by 0.8 percent, whereas the 
average of all commodities has increased 
8.2 percent. A comparison of today’s prices 
with those existing at the beginning of the 
Korean war is even more emphatic. Since 
the Korean war crude prices have Increased 
0.8 percent whereas textile products have 
increased 34 percent, chemical products 80 
percent, foods 16 percent, building materials 
13 percent, and the average of all commodi¬ 
ties 17 percent. 

At the same time, the retail price of gaso¬ 
line, excluding taxes, is actually less by 
about 20 percent than in 1918 and approxi¬ 
mately the same as in 1926, the year that 
percentage depletion was adopted. In addi¬ 
tion, although the price of gasoline has not 
Increased, the gasoline of today is far supe¬ 
rior to that of 1918 and 1926. It is estimated 
that 2 gallons of today’s gasoline is equiv¬ 
alent to 3 gallons in these former years. 

The announced purpose of the Treasury 
Department's proposal to reduce the deple¬ 
tion allowance for oil is to increase the Fed¬ 
eral revenue. It is doubtful, however, that 
increased revenue would result if the Treas- 
tU7’s recommendations were adopted for 
the reason that losses of revenue from other 
sources would be directly caused thereby. 
There would be reduced activity on the part 
of many drilling contractors, geological and 
geophysical companies, and other services 
and operations necessary to the exploration 
and development of petroleum reserves. The 
Income of thousands of lease brokers and 


tens'of thousands of farmers and land own¬ 
ers in the form of reduced lease bonuses, roy¬ 
alties, and rentals would also result in re¬ 
duced revenues from these sources, more 
than offsetting any probable gain that is 
estimated to bq collected from reduced de¬ 
pletion allowance. The Treasury’s proposal 
would thus be self-defeating. 

There is no doubt that the Treasury has 
been forced to search every possible source 
for new revenue at this time. However, it 
is the responsibility of the Ways and Means 
Committee to examine each of these pro¬ 
posals in the light of their Impact upon our 
national economy and our national security. 
I cannot believe that this committee, which 
beyond doubt has the most difficult task that 
ever faced a committee of the Congress, 
could give approval to the administration 
recommendations regarding depletion. To 
do so would be to follow a course ftf self- 
destruction in a time which requires an ex¬ 
tremely opposite course. 


Walter E. Cotgriff 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or CONNKcncUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a copy of a 
letter I sent today to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Wat¬ 
kins]. It is a letter in praise of Walter 
E. CosgrilT, a member of the Board of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion. The letter is self-explanatory, 
though I would like to reemphasize that 
Mr. Cosgrlif is a man of high reputation, 
a banker known for his integrity 
throughout the Nation. I should also 
like to stress again that Mr. Cosgriff 
has in no way been connected with the 
RFC activities prior to last August, 
around which the current hearings re¬ 
volve. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

March 15, 1951. 
Senator Arthttr V. Watkins, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Watkins: I congratulate 
you for your statement in the Conorbssional 
Record of Monday, February 26, 1961, deal¬ 
ing with the career of Walter E. Cosgriff, a 
Republican member of the Board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

It Is a fine statement about a remarkable 
man from your own State of Utah. 

Mr. Cosgriff accepted his appointment to 
the RFC Board in the belief that he could 
help do a Job on reorganization by revamp¬ 
ing and improving the RFC. I am per¬ 
suaded that Mr. Cosgriff only accepted the 
appointment last August when he was as¬ 
sured that he could throw his energies into 
such constructive channels. It is a most 
unhappy fact that his real progress has been 
obscured by the publicity and hullaballoo 
surrounding the negative and extremely un¬ 
fortunate aspects of the current RFC head¬ 
lines, all of which deal with events which 
transpired prior to Mr. Cosgrlff’s appoint¬ 
ment. 
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I agree that a etatement such as youra in 
the Rxcoed aho.ild be made to the Senate 
and to the people of the United Statee In 
order to clear up any possible misunder¬ 
standing about the role Mr. Oosgrlfl has 
played In this work as a member of the 
RFC Board. I regret that I was not on the 
floor when you made the statement so that 
I could have, right then and there, whole¬ 
heartedly lent my support to your tribute 
to a man for whom I have high regard— 
not only a dUtlngulshed banker of Utah 
but of the Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 

WZLLXAIC BSMTOW, 

United States Senate, 


The Great Soviet Encyclopedia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

OF COMMaCTlCUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text 
of an article about the Great Soviet En¬ 
cyclopedia. which appears in the March 
1 issue of the Daily Express of London. 

The Soviet regime undertook early in 
the twenties to bring out a Soviet en¬ 
cyclopedia. Before the work was finished 
the Soviet version of political, histori¬ 
cal, and scientific truth had undergone 
so many changes that they decided to 
start all over again. This new effort, 
which the Daily Express calls “Stalin’s 
last word on everything” Is to be in 60 
volumes. 

It takes Its place In Russian life as the 
major work of reference, an Instrument of 
education soon to be available In the libraries 
to hundreds of millions— 

Says the Daily Express. 

These extracts printed below tell their 
own story of what can happen when the 
mind of one great area of the world cuts 
Itself off from the rest of civilization. 

The extracts are entirely from the 
letter “A.” The violent anti-Ameri¬ 
canism found reflected in these quota¬ 
tions is not, we may be sure, an alpha¬ 
betical accident; from all that we have 
seen of Soviet propaganda the chorus 
of hate will be equally evident in the 
remaining volumes as they come out. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thx Expaxsa Examines First Two Volumes 
OF THE Great Soviet Enctclopedia 

Before you read below the Dally Express 
presents today a glimpse of Russia which 
tells a terrifying story, but one which Is less 
surprising perhaps to those who have read 
George Orwell's famous novel of the future 
called 1984. In the totalitarian state Or-- 
well descslbes, even history Is rewritten so 
that all evidence of a world in any way at 
variance with the “party line” Is completely 
removed. Now. In Russia, the first two 
volumes have been published of what Is to 
be a vast 60-volume undertaking—the Rus¬ 
sian parallel to the encyclopedias of the 
west. In a sense this publishing enterprise 
is Stalin's Last Word on Everything. It takes 


Its place In Russian life as the major work 
of reference, an instrument of edueatloa 
soon to be available In the libraries to hun¬ 
dreds of millions. These extracts printed 
below tell their own story ot what can hap- 
pttd 'when the “mind” one great area of 
the world outs itself off from the rest of 
olvUlBatlon. 

is for agitation 

Quote No. 1 Is headed Aghltazya: 

The Russian Commimlst Party's Aghltazya 
(political agitation) is one of the most pow¬ 
erful means of educating the workers as 
Communists, and of helghtenhig social con¬ 
sciousness. 

Bolshevist propaganda la always just. 
Only the Communist Party has always open¬ 
ly spoken the truth, and the whole trut^ to 
the people. 

Every free hour and day every conscien¬ 
tious working man and woman must engage 
in political agitation. Speeches must be 
made at meetings, and with private In¬ 
dividuals. 

Utilizing the Russian Communist Party’s 
experience, the People's Democracies are now 
agitating energetically and thus countering 
the dirty work of foreign agents and war¬ 
mongers. 

Anglo-American Imperialism has worked 
out the Ideological preparations for another 
aggressive world war. With the help of lies 
and hate of humanity, imperialist propa¬ 
ganda attempts to undermine the people's 
free will. 

Communist agitation in capitalist lands 
plays a big part In mobilizing, organizing, 
and educating the International movement 
for the uniflcatlon of the working classes. 

Posters, pamphlets, and "honor cards,” 
which help to popularize efficient workers 
when posted on factory walls, are also used. 

"A” IS FOR ANGLISKT (ENOLISH) 

Since 1760 the English have done nothing 
to modernize their lemguage. Earlier the 
language was enriched when the English oc¬ 
cupied Ireland and borrowed from fine old 
Celtic. The English also borrowed "Cay¬ 
man” from America and "Kangaroo" from 
Australia. 

But since the October revolution some 
Russian words have been adopted. All English 
Socialist words are derived from Russian. 

For example: Soviet, Bolshevik, Udarnlk 
(the earliest category of shock worker), 
Stakhanovlst, Kolkhoz (collective farm), and 
abbreviations such as NKVD (secret police), 
and Narkom (people's commissar). 

“a" is for antxmxutaribm 

The struggle for peace is directly linked 
with Soviet foreign policy, which has sub¬ 
mitted concrete proposals to UNO for dis¬ 
armament and an atomic ban. 

During 1949-60 the Comlnform gave ex¬ 
plicit instructions to all friends of peace to 
be more watchful and untrustlng than ever, 
since the final battle for peace is now staged 
and must continue until socialism is spread 
all over the world. 

The battle for peace Is directly connected 
with. the world-wide victory of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution. As Stalin has written, 
"To abolish war and its causes and to estab¬ 
lish a just peace, power must be seized from 
the imperialistic bourgeoisie.” 

Since the Soviet Union’s historic victory 
over Hitlerism and salvation of civilization, 
the American imperialists have started fresh 
war preparations. 

This peace front depends on the Soviet's 
unconquerable power and on freedom move¬ 
ments In underdeveloped colonies. 

The Bolsheviks were never actually paci¬ 
fists who want peace for the sake of peace. 

Bolsheviks favor a decisive battle for peace, 
which must be waged until power has been 
taken from the warmongering and belligerent 
bourgeois class. 


**A” IS fOa AMERICA 

North American people speak one language 
but they are not one nation, as Stalin has 
said. Attempts by bougeols linguistic ex¬ 
perts In the united States of America to 
prove that American la independent of Eng¬ 
lish are just as reactionary as the modern 
cosmopolitan theory that there Is an Ameri¬ 
can language. 

* Any Idea that American has a special qual¬ 
ity and is more modem and lively than Eng. 
llah Is as reactionary as propaganda main¬ 
taining that English would be the beat world 
language. 

Tet, American and British experts try to 
prove that the construction of English en¬ 
titles It to be the universal tongue. 

Such reactionary and unsclentlflo theses 
are symptomatic of the course of Anglo- 
American imperiailBm In raping the free 
peoples of Europe and elsewhere. 

Bourgeois experts now hold that American 
will soon absorb English and that the lan¬ 
guage spoken in England will become of real 
American type. 

Note.— Shakespeare's autograph Is Included 
in the encyclopedia as the sole British sped- 
men In the Soviet collection of famous sig¬ 
natures. 

The 60 pages devoted to North America 
give the final Soviet view of the United States 
of America and Canada plotorlally. There 
are 19 pictures of Indians and Eskimos. The 
solitary photograph of white Americans de¬ 
picts them pouring superfluous milk Into 
the street. 

Wall Street Is contrasted on another page 
with a picture of washing hanging across 
slum streets. The only seven pictures of 
American Industry are blurred and no bigger 
than some postage stamps. 

“a” is for AMERICAN LABOR 

American Federation at Labor Is an or¬ 
ganization 'or the benefit of the high labor 
aristocracy. It Is led by a clique of re¬ 
actionaries who are agents of Wall Street 
commercialism. Its object is to prevent the 
unity of the working classes. 

The AFL directly opposes strike campaigns 
and strike solidarity. It also assists the bour¬ 
geoisie to smash shrikes and harbors many 
blacklegs. 

Its leaders actively support the most reac¬ 
tionary bourgeois Ideology such as American 
racial theory. 

"A” IS FOR ABKERICAN LEGION 

The American Legion is one of the greatest 
militarized Fascist organizations In the 
United States of America. 

The whole country Is covered by a net¬ 
work of local Legion posts, which function as 
secret police and strikebreakers. No trade- 
unionist can become a member of the Legion 
unless he Is a strikebreaker or a blackleg. 

Among the Legion’s duties are smashing 
Communist newspaper offices, lynching Ne¬ 
groes. and agitating for war against the 
U. B. 8. R. President Truman Is a member. 

"A” Z8 FOR AVUTION 

Red air force men won the war. In 1943 
the RAF made limited night raids against 
German military bases and supply dumps. 

In 1941 and 1948 the British had attempted 
to conduct daylight bombing, but their ma¬ 
chines suffered too heavy losses, although the 
Luftwaffe had most of its planes on the east¬ 
ern front. 

By 1948 the Germans were In no shape 
to offer any serious resistance to the Anglo- 
American Air Force, thanks to the German 
losses on the eastern front. By 1944 the 
Luftwaffe was no danger at all to Great Brit¬ 
ain and much less to the United States. 

Only at the end of the war was the crea¬ 
tion of compiate i^glo-Amerlcan air supe¬ 
riority In the west established. Not until 
then did the British resiune day bombing 
regularly. 
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Thus one can see how reactionary Amer¬ 
ican policy had nothing to do with freeing 
the people from Hitlerism and had the sole 
object of destroying German and Japanese 
Industry, which competed with the United 
States of America In world markets. 

"A" XB rOB AIBPLANX 

The Russian naval captain. A. F. Mosjalsky, 
was the first man In the world to fly a motor- 
driven airplane. He took out a patent In 
St. Petersburg In 1881 and flew bis plane In 
the summer of 1888 near St. Petersburg. 


This It a Great Day for the Non-lrith 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.MICHAEU. KIRWAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March IS, 1951 
Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
approach of the day dedicated to that 
great patron of Ireland. St. Patrick. 1 
am happy to extend in the Record the 
following article of interest by Hal Boyle, 
a staff writer for the Associated Press: 
This Is a Great Day yor the Non-1ribh>— 

But, if You’ve a Spark of Decency, for 

St. Pat’s Sake. Taiue a Bit of Advice 
(By Hal Boyle) 

New York. March IT.—An open letter to 
all Americans whose mothers didn’t come 
from Ireland: 

“My friends, you are non-Irlsh^and this Is 
a great day for the non-Zrlsh. 

“It is a great day for you to buy your 
groceries the previous night, lock your door, 
and stay In your homes. That way you won’t 
have to deal with the problem of what to 
do If you meet an Irishman. 

“And that is a good problem to avoid, be¬ 
cause no Irishman today Is an Innocent by¬ 
stander. Every Irishman Is a moon-mad son 
of the kings of an old and wronged land. He 
Is In no mood to be trifled with." 

GREEN ELEPHANTS 

“This Is the day he honors St. Patrick, that 
great and learned man. and all America Is 
Just one big Irish stew. Yes. It’s 'Erin go 
Bragh’ everywhere—from the potato-logged 
coast of Maine to the colleen-covered shores 
of Hollywood, where 16 film studios have 
crowned 16 different unknown starlets as 
‘Miss Shamrock of I960.' 

“Long ago. my friends, most of the Nation 
decided It was simpler, on this day. to say 
they were Irish even If they weren’t. It 
saved long-winded explanations. And argu¬ 
ments that started out. 'Well, why aren’t you 
an Irishman? I am.’ 

“A i^urvey made this year Indicates that 
today, out of our population of 150,000,000. 
some 146.000,000 will claim to be Irish—by 
birth, by ancestry, by perjury, or by default. 

“This leaves only 5,000,000 of you non- 
Irish. And that’s why it’s a good Idea to 
stay Indoors—^the odds are 29 to 1 against 
you. 

“But If you must go outside, friends, here 
are a few simple rules on how to treat any 
Irishman you encounter: 

“1. Remember, he is moved In this hour 
of glory by a sense of ancient oppression, a 
pride In his clan too big for his heart to 
hold, and an old virath. Therefore he is 
touchy and quick to anger. Also, he is 
ridden by leprechauns. Therefore he may 
do things poetical or foolish. 

“For St. Patrick’s Day Isn't Just a holiday 
to an Irishman. It Is Armistice Day, pay 
day, Fow’th of July, a bit of Easter, maybe a 


touch of April Fool’s Day—these and some¬ 
thing more. In one day he must himself 
love anew the mystic, troubled story of the 
Emerald Isle. He must go from an elf- 
haunted forest through a peat bog to a small 
stony farm, suffer long poverty, and cross 
many lost battlefields to victory, a cathe¬ 
dral—and peace. It Is a time when he re¬ 
dedicates himself, wonhips, rejoices, sorrows 
over his distant dead, feasts, and asks. ‘What 
next?' In short, it Is a time to be an irish¬ 
man. 

“2, The password. If you meet this Irish¬ 
man. Is a smiling 'begorra.' Say It and go 
on. But don’t make a mistake and say ’Go¬ 
morrah.’ You won’t be able to go on. 

“3. Don’t greet him with a ‘top o* the 
morning.’ That’s what he Is determined to 
say to you, and If you say It first all he can 
say Is 'howdy.' Irishmen don’t like to say 
'howdy' on St. Pat’s Day. 

“4. If you want to give him a good wish 
straight from the Quid Sod, say—'May the 
roa<l rise with you and the wind be always 
behind you.’ Or, ‘May the devil fly off with 
your worries, and forever and ever God bless 
you.’ ** 

BUY BOTTLE—CO HOME 

“5. Should you chance to drop Into a bar 
to purchase your mother-ln-law a basin of 
beer, don’t offer to buy an Irishman a drink. 
Buy him a bottle—and you go home. 

“6. If you see two Irishmen dlscvsslng a 
subject with four flying fists, don’t stop. 
They are probably mulling over why the six 
northern Irish counties stay with the British 
Instead of Joining up with Free Ireland? And 
It’s a good quarrel to stay out of If you aren’t 
in the family. 

“7. If you see a weeping Irishman, don’t 
pause to find the reason for his tears. It 
may be because St. Patrick is burled at 
Downpatrick and Downpatrick is in the 
northern area of Ireland still garrisoned by 
British troops. On the other hand, he may 
not know at all why he is crying, so why 
make him more miserable trying to think up 
a reason? 

“8. Don’t—even as a Joke—call an Irish¬ 
man a Mick. Not unless you’ve already 
slipped him three Mickey Finns.’’ 

LEAVE OUT THE PRANKS 

“9. And above all don’t play any pranks 
on him. There Is a legend here that a wise¬ 
acre once tried to sell British souvenir flags to 
St. Patrick’s Day parade crowds. Twelve 
mighty men from Mayo dropped out of the 
parade, quietly picked up the prankster and 
took him to the Bowery. There his head was 
shaved and he was tattooed with Britain’s 
Unlonjack from the soles of his feet to his 
skull. When the tatto artist’s arm gave out. 
is Is chronicled, the police commissioner ar¬ 
rived. rolled up his sleeves, took the needle, 
and put on the last four flags himself—then 
wrote “Up, Ireland" on the scoundrel's fore¬ 
head. and let him go. 

“10. Just remember that tomorrow the 
irishman will be a normal man again. If you 
bump Into him then, give him an aspirin 
and a kind word, and you’ll have a friend. If 
you meet me, skip the kind word—Just give 
me the aspirin. 

“Thanking you in advance for your under¬ 
standing. dear non-Irish friends, we wish 
you an Irish toast older than the nine lives 
of your great grandfather’s grandmother’s 
cat: 

“ 'Health and long life to you; 

The choice of a wife to you; 

A child every year to you; 

Land without rent to you. 

And may death come In Ireland.’ 

“Sincerely yours, 

*'Bal Boyle. 

*'P. 8.—In Ireland itself the doors of all 
saloons are closed by law on St. Patrick’s 
Day. The front doors, that Is." 


Chmeft Students in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Chinese Students in Country 
Stir Fight of United States Agencies,’* 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on March 9. It was written by the dis¬ 
tinguished Washington correspondent 
for that paper, Mr. James Reston. 

Mr. Reston points up the difficulties 
and hardships currently being experi¬ 
enced by Chinese students in this coun¬ 
try, and also underscores the compli¬ 
cated legal problems involved in allow¬ 
ing them to remain here. 

I feel we should do everything we can 
to make the lot of these Chinese students 
easier while they are with us. These 
estimated 3,600 Chinese students reflect 
a large credit of good will for our way 
of life which we may chalk up in our 
future relations with a friendlier China. 
I commend this article o the attention 
of the Congress and to the executive 
agencies for study and action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Chinese Students in Country Stir Fight 

OF United States Agencies—State Depart¬ 
ment Wants Law Used Allowing Full- 

Time Jobs—^Deportation Is Opposed 
(By James Boston) 

Washington, March 8.—The Chinese Com¬ 
munist war in Korea has produced a whole 
series of small Interdepartmental wars in 
Washington, the latest between the State 
and Justice Departments over the future 
of Chinese university students in this 
country. 

There are about 8,600 of these students 
here now, most of them doing graduate work 
at their own expense in the large State uni¬ 
versities. They received temporary permits 
to remain in the United States, but to do 
so they had to stay in school, keep their 
academic work in good order, pay their bills, 
and go home when their courses ended. 

The Chinese civil war and the Chinese 
Communist aggression in Korea, however, 
have created a number of problems. 

First, most of the students were cut off 
from papa’s monthly remittance, a slight 
embarrassment, as any freshman knows. 

Second, the Commimist conquest of the 
Chinese mainland changed most of the stu¬ 
dents’ plans about returning home. 

And now many of them are reaching the 
end of their student courses—more than 300 
last month and about 600 more scheduled to 
be graduated in June. 

RUN INTO DIFFICULTIXS 

The universities and other private and 
public organizations bailed. a lot of them 
out of their financial troubles for a while, 
but some left their studies, or came to the 
end of their academic courses, and in due 
course ran into trouble with the Justice 
Department. 

Public Law 685, passed last June, made 
provision for this situation, but it has never 
been put into effect by the Justice Depart¬ 
ment. That law states, among other things. 
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that **the Attorney Oeneral la hereby au¬ 
thorized and directed to promulgate regu¬ 
lations providing that such selected citizens 
of China who have been admitted for the 
purpose of study in the United States shall 
be granted permission to accept employment 
upon application filed with the Commis¬ 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization.*' 

The State Department repeatedly has 
urged that this section of the law be put 
into force, but while the Justice Department 
has been reasonable about allowing the Chi¬ 
nese students to work after school hours and 
during summer vacations, it has not pro¬ 
mulgated this section, which would enable 
the Chinese students to leave school and 
earn a living, or to take full-time Jobs after 
graduation. 

Instead, particularly since the Qovemment 
was char^ with being soft on Oommunlata 
last year, the regional ollloes of the Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization Service, particu¬ 
larly in Chicago, have been adopting what 
many university officials regard as an obso¬ 
lete and harsh policy toward many of the 
Chinese students. 

Now a Chinese student who has left school 
for lack of funds, or taken a Job after gradu¬ 
ation, is very likely to be served with a 
warrant of arrest, forced to return to his 
campus under the custody of some official 
there, and even served with a warrant of de¬ 
portation. 

SUNT JOIN OBOANaUnONS 

This situation is greatly complicated by 
the fact that a great many of the Chinese 
students—at many universities the majority 
of them—have Joined one or two organiza¬ 
tions whose national leadership has been 
branded subversive by the Attorney Gener¬ 
al's office. 

These organliatlona are the Chinese Stu¬ 
dents Christian Organization and the Soien- 
tiflc Workers Association of Engineering and 
Chemistry. Even those educators who criti¬ 
cize the Justice Department's handling of 
this problem agree that there has been some 
Infiltration of these two organizations by 
Communists. Their complaints, however, 

1. That the State and Justice Departments 
have different approaches to the problem, 
and 

a. That all the Chlneee students are being 
Indicted as a result of the Communist sym¬ 
pathies of a few, and that the ezeoutlve 
branch of the Government has let 9 months 
go by without putting into force a law 
that would enable 'the Chinese students to 
work here and avoid the consequences of re¬ 
turning to a Oommunlst-oontroUed coun¬ 
try. 

PBomsoz's ooNcx.uzions 

One professor who has watched the tvro 
Government departments trying to deal with 
these problems of employment and sub¬ 
version summarizes his conclusions as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. One department tells us that so far as 
it is concerned no Chinese student who 
wishes to remain here will be forced to go 
back to Communist China. But the other 
Government department has given us the 
Impression that all the Chinese students 
must prepare to return, even if they do not 
want to. 

2. The simple theory of smne of the Gov¬ 
ernment officials in these parts is that since 
some of the Chinese students may be sub¬ 
versive, it would be better in the present at¬ 
mosphere of suspicion and investigation to 
get rid of all of them. 

"The answer to that, of course,** he adds, 
**l8 that it is criminal to send back our 
friends and idiotic to send back our enemies, 
since all of them are highly trained. No 
sensible government would let any of them go 
near Peiping, whether they wished to go or 
not—and 90 percent of them definitely wish 
not to go." 


Qacnr 

EZmiaiON OF BE&UBKS 

ov 

HON. KENNEIHB. KEATING 


IN THE BOU8B OP REPBBIMTAIIVIB 

Thursday, March 15,1951 

Ux. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarka, I include 
editorial comment from the Olean 
(N. T.) Tlmea-Herald. 

The editorial follows: 

QtnzT 

Is President Truman's proposed budget as 
closely trimmed as it might be? 

The President thinks it is. He has said 
so emphatically and caustically; and he* has 
"dared" Congress to try to reduce it further. 

It is always risky for a President to “dare** 
Congress to do anything: for Congress is 
quite apt to take up the challenge, not only 
for the merit of the action itself, but also 
to demonstrate to the Chief Executive that 
the Congress is the legislative body, and the 
direct representative of the American pepoie. 

As to what Congress will do in this particu¬ 
lar instance must remain to be seen. 

But there is no doubt as to the attitude of 
the congressional representation from 
western New Tork. 

The views of Representative Danxzl A. 
Rzxd of this forty-fifth district already have 
been quoted by this newspaper. 

Mr. Rzxd is convinced that billions of dol¬ 
lars could be lopped from the proposed budg¬ 
et. He has p^ted out that all told the 
President wants 116.000.000.000 of additional 
revenue for the next fiscal year; and that he, 
Mr. Rzxd, has not satisfied himself that, if the 
proper pruning is done, there wiU be any 
need to provide more than half of that 
colossal sum. 

The views of other western New York 
colons may not be so weU known to the 
people of Glean and vicinity; but here, in 
brief, are some of tbmn: 

BepreeentaUve Kbnnztb B. Hzazino, of 
Rochester, declares that Mr. Truman again 
has demonstrated his habit of putting his 
personal feelings ahead of reason, 

"The President." he says, "should welcome 
rather than spurn the effmts of Ccagress to 
find ways to reduce non essential, nondefense 
spending, m issvdng a dare to Congress to 
cut his budget in any respect, the President 
demonstrates his imi^uous tendency, tragic 
for the country, to put personal pique ahead 
of reason." 

On its part, added Mr. KzATXNa, Congress 
should dare the President "to put to the 
American people the issue of whether or not 
they want him to be the absolute dictator of 
how much shall be deducted from the pay 
envek^Ms for taxes without any participation 
by Con g ress in that dedsion." 

Here is Reprowntative W. BrstUNa Cous, 
of Bath: 

' 'T can think of no dare in all my lifetime 
that 1 have accepted with more enthusiasm 
than this one. There are some parts of the 
President's budget I shall be especially happy 
to vote against. The Brannan farm plan. 
Federal aid to education, and sodallaed 
medicine are some of them.*' 

Representative John Tasbz, of Auburn— 
the ranking Republican member of the House 
Appropriations Conunlttee—hss this to say: 

"We accept his challenge. The adminis¬ 
tration's every effort has been made to get 
every last possible dollar out of the Tteasury. 
and to delude the Congress that It was 
needed. 


"We do not Intend to be sidetracked by 
threats from doing our duty, which is to pro¬ 
tect the Amertoan people agalnot the ridicu¬ 
lous and eaorbttant demands of the bureau¬ 
crats." 

There Is every Indication, It Is gratifying 
to note, that Congress will trim the Presi¬ 
dential tax proposals to a considerable de¬ 
gree by the reiativebr simple expedient of 
cutting down or lopping off alto^ther ap¬ 
propriations for completely nonessential 
actlvltiec. 

And there are many. 

Besides the Brannan farm plan, socialized 
medicine and other schemes whose cost 
would rim into the billions annually, there 
are requests in the President's budget for 
an increase in the amount of money devoted 
to "earthquake investigation," for the con¬ 
struction of a glove factory at Alcatraz Fed¬ 
eral Penitentiary "to offset a reduction in 
convict employmant at the laundry." money 
for five new facilities for sightseers at various 
national peurks, funds to carry on "studies 
designed to Increase production of potatoes 
in Alaska." 

There are many other such requests. Con¬ 
gressional pruners should have quite an in¬ 
teresting time. 


New Tool Proboi Gnvily’t Effect! for 
Navy*! FKers—Piloti of Tomorrow 
May Work Lykiff Down—^Leitens 
Blackout 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or luiNon 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPREBENTAHVES 

Wednesday, March li, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include herewith an article written by 
Lt. Comdr. Robert J. Boylan and pub¬ 
lished by the North American Newspaper 
Alliance on the new Aviation Medical Ac¬ 
celeration Laboratory at Johnsville, Pa. 
The article follows: 

Nxw Tool Pzobzs OzsviTr's Eitbctb roa 
NaWs FLtxbs— Pilots or Tokobzow Mat 
W ozx Ltdto Down— liBSBXNs Blackout 
<By Lt. Comdr. Robert J. Boylan, USNR) 
Washxnoton, February 19,—Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton foimd out what he wanted to know about 
gravity using only an apple and a tree. But 
he couldn’t possibly have conceived the pres¬ 
ent and increasing need to know more and 
more about gravity's effect on the human 
body as it rockets through the air at speeds 
approaching that of sound. 

To try to come up with some of the an¬ 
swers the Navy is spending more than $4.- 
000,000 on a new aviation medical acceler¬ 
ation laboratory at Johnsville, Pa., which 
will devote a lot of its time to measuring 
the effects of gravity at high speeds azul 
sharp turns undor a wide variety of alti¬ 
tudes and temperatures, artificially produced. 
Knowledge acquired can be used in plan¬ 
ning military and civilian aircraft of the 
future. 

Centerpiece of this new laboratory Is the 
largest and newest centrifuge in the world, 
which has taken several years to plan, con¬ 
struct, and install in the laboratory, part 
of the centrifuge is a long steel horleontal 
arm with a small enclosed passenger com¬ 
partment mounted on the end of it. 
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A huge 180-ton, 4,000-honepower motor 
on ft etand in the center of the oylindrloal 
eteel end concrete building ewtoge this arm 
at aetoniflhlng ipeedi. It can be accelerated 
from a dead stop to 174 mllM per hour In 
a little under 7 eeoonds. 

The Navy laboratory will use televielon 
and movie oameraa and hlgh-epeed X-ray 
equipment In recording the effects on the 
human passenger as he Is whirled around. 
He will be seated inside an aluminum gon¬ 
dola mounted at the end of a 50-foot tubu¬ 
lar steel arm. 

Not only will the centrifuge permit the 
study of the effects of gravity but also of 
altitude. The gondola, which can carry 600 
pounds and can be used for testing effects 
on men and also equipment, Is capable of 
slmiilatlng altitudes up to 60,000 feet and 
temperatures with a range from 44 to 110 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

The centrifuge was designed by the spe¬ 
cial devices center of the office of naval 
research and the MoKlernan-Terry Go. of 
New Jersey. It Is surrounded by subsidiary 
laboratories for physiological, biophysi¬ 
cal. psycho-physlologloal and biochemical 
research. 

As he Is swirled around the edge of this 
circular room with solid walls, the passen¬ 
ger will be seated in what the Navy engi¬ 
neers call an oblate spheroidal gondola, 
mounted in a two-glmbal support. To a 
layman it looks like a huge bomber tire with 
solid sides, except for a door to permit en¬ 
try and exit. The gondola Is of sandwich 
construction with spun alumlnxun inner and 
outer layers. 

Mounted In the counterweight at the cen¬ 
ter the glmbal control motors drive the glm- 
bal rings through shafts running the length 
of the arm. In a turret suspended from the 
celling Is the control station for the cen¬ 
trifuge. The operator can look out through 
windows In the side of this control blister 
and watch the arm as it picks up speed. 

Inside the control room are a number of 
devices to record the effects of the pulls and 
stresses of the speed and the turns the cen¬ 
trifuge creates. The room has been care¬ 
fully shielded to protect the delicate physio¬ 
logical Instrumentation circuits from mag¬ 
netic and electrical Interference. One-six¬ 
teenth Inch copper has been used In sheath¬ 
ing the floor, walls, and celling. 

As head of the laboratory, the Navy has 
an unusually well qualified team composed 
of Capt. John R. Poppen, who has been In 
the service for S3 years, ever since his gradu¬ 
ation from the University of Michigan In 
1917; and Commander Charles F. Gell, who 
combines In one man the knowledge and 
skill of an aviator, a doctor of medicine, and 
an engineer. 

Poppen pioneered some of the earliest re¬ 
search on gravity effects in aviation. In fact, 
during experiments 15 years ago, he hit on 
something so revolutionary he didn’t even 
mention It to his colleagues. It was the 
fact that dogs could withstand far more 
gravity pull when lying down than they 
could In standing. Currently the services 
are deep In experiments on this subject, 
planning the day when a pilot wUl fly prone 
or supine to permit faster pull-outs and 
sharper turns. 

One of the reasons the Navy wants to 
develop more information about effects of 
speed on equipment and materiaia Is that 
at 660 miles per hour a plane ban reach 70 
degrees above outside temperatures due to 
frictional heating alone, which can be be- 
y*’nd the melting point of plastics used In 
aircraft. 

It is particularly fitting that Captain Pop- 
pen should be the director of the laborato^, 
since he pioneered the first research in Q’s 
and davrtiviad the flrst anti-O blackout de¬ 
vice for pilots. 


CoBfrett Hat No Real ladspoadoBcoy But 

li Puppot for liio Military—Is Tkis 

True? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOWARD RBUFFEn 

or NXBSABXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ¬ 
ing an editorial from the March 7, 1951, 
issue of the Christian Century, the 
leading Protestant r^gious weekly in 
America. 

The facts and logic in this discussion 
of the American political scene, and 
Congress in particular, seem very con¬ 
vincing. 

Yet. as a Member of Congress, I still 
cherish the hope that Congress will es¬ 
tablish its independence and constitu- 
tioral power. 

However, it is hard to conceive how 
Congress can recover its rightful power 
once it passes General Marshall's de¬ 
mand for universal military service. 

Once that Instrument of power is in 
the hands of the military, they will al¬ 
most certain^ be tempted to elect or 
defeat Congressmen at will—because 
military spending programs, plus arbi¬ 
trary power to grab the youth of every 
home in America, will give them a polit¬ 
ical weapon that cannot be effectively 
resisted. 

The military will then have a political 
machine so powerful that those who seek 
public office will dare not seriously oppose 
them. 

If this analysis is not correct, I chal¬ 
lenge the advocates of UMTB to discuss 
this issue fairly and frankly—and to offer 
some creditable evidence that it is not 
correct. 

The editorial follows; 

Frubtratzon on thx Potomac 

More than ever Congress In these tense 
days IS living up to Its reputation as the 
Nation’s ’’cave of the winds.” On and off the 
floors of the two Houses, Members indulge In 
wild words on all sorts of matters of Qovern- 
ment policy. Little legislation has so far 
been enacted. An observer unfamiliar with 
the ways of Washington might, at this stage 
In the current session, conclude that with 
partisan passion running verbal riot as it now 
Is doing, not much legislation ever will grind 
through'the congressional mUl. But all this 
violence of debate, formal and Informal, 
really means little. It Is. in fact, the way by 
which Members of the legislative branch of 
the Government seek to compensate for their 
sense of frustration. And the noisy proceed¬ 
ings on Capitol HIU will not be understood 
unless this frustration Is taken Into account. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, ours Is supposed to be' a government 
of clearly divided powers, with three coordi¬ 
nated branches providing checks and bal¬ 
ances for each other. The founding fathers, 
steeped In Aristotle, Locke, and Montesquieu, 
believed that they were thus providing 
against too great a concentration of powers 
In the Executive and for the subordination 
of the military to the civil authority. Con¬ 
gress was granted <x}nstltutional duties and 
powers which It was thcn^^ would make it 
forever tha source oC all laws and tho ulti¬ 


mate arbiter of national policy. Senators 
and Representatives, Impc^nt flgiures In 
their local communities, go to Washington 
expecting to fulfill these constitutional func¬ 
tions. But they soon find, after they get 
there, that their control over the most Im¬ 
portant measures of state Is more theoretical 
than real. They resent being oast In a rub¬ 
ber-stamp role, but they quickly discover 
that there Is not much they can do to escape 
It. Hence their sense of frustration, which 
they try to appease by noisy, though largely 
empty, tjireats of a legislative revolt. 

The current hullabaloo over sending Amer¬ 
ican troops to Europe Is simply one more ex¬ 
ample. The Senate—and possibly to a les¬ 
ser degree the House—will rant and rave over 
the President’s assumption of authority In 
this vital matter. Before the session ends, 
however. Congress will approve whatever 
President Truman, Secretary Marshall, and 
General Eisenhower demand. It will do so 
because It cannot do anything else. The 
Senators who are now holding forth on 
executive Invasions of the war-making pow¬ 
ers of Congress know this. They know that 
when the decisive vote comes they will have 
to go along with the decisions which the 
Executive, acting on the advice of the mili¬ 
tary, has already made. In an Issue of this 
sort Congress has no genuine Independence. 
It takes out Its sense of helplessness, there¬ 
fore. In tall talk. 

Equally unreal Is the debate over the 
drafting of IB-year-olds. Congress knows 
the proposal is not popular. Its instinct 
warns that there must be something wrong 
about a system of selective service which 
cannot raise the 700,000 to 1,000,000 men 
required for the contemplated Increase in 
the Army from the more than 9,000,000 in 
the present 19-26 draft-age pool. Its sus¬ 
picions have been aroused by the speed with 
which the Defense Department discovered, 
when congressional questioning brought out 
the adequacy of this pool to supply the Army 
of 8.200,000 which President Truman said 
was planned, that an army more than a 
quarter of a million larger would be needed. 
Nevertheless, if General Marshall continues 
to Insist that he must have the 18-year- 
olds—as he will—Congress knows that he 
will get them. Loud talk for the benefit of 
the parents back home therefore becomes Its 
only compensation for Its puppet role. But 
the talk will not affect the outcome. 

The perfervld wrangling over executive as- 
Biunptlons of the Senate’s treaty-making 
powers Is more of the same. Under the 
Constitution, the Executive negotiates 
treaties but the Senate must ratify them 
before they can go Into effect. In actuality, 
however, the grovlng practice of making 
executive agreements with other govern¬ 
ments has all but emptied of meaning the 
Senate’s participation In foreign relations. 
President Roosevelt carried this develop¬ 
ment to previously undreamed-of lengths 
during the war. The precedents which he 
established then are being continued In this 
period of at least theoretical peace. Ac¬ 
cordingly. strident demands arise from Con¬ 
gress for reassurtnee as to what promises 
the Executive may have made to our allies 
In the North Atlantic military alliance. Be¬ 
fore long we expect to hear as loud demands 
for reassurance concerning the promises 
made to France regarding help in Indo¬ 
china. These assurances are given, but so 
aPppery is diplomatic language that, no 
matter what Secretary /cheson tells his 
congressional Inquisitors^ Congress is not 
reassured. Tet the Senate knows It can 
really do nothing. As a result, more loud 
talk which changes the realities of the situ¬ 
ation not at all. 

Even the excited exchange over the budget 
la of much the same nature. Ttue, finan¬ 
cial measures must still originate in the 
House and must pass Congress ■ hsffare nay 
branch of tha Govemmant can legaUyspsnA 
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• BiekAl. But the budget has become a 
Presidential production, and Oongress re¬ 
tains little actual control over It. Mr. 
Ttuman almost laughed in the face of Oon- 
gresB Uie other day when, in defying its 
Mem'tters to cut his current $72,000,000,000 
figures, he reminded the Nation that we 
went through the same performance of an 
Initial outcry and demands for cuts during 
thT previous session and ended by actual 
additions of a billion to what the Executive 
had proposed. Now Ctengress Is trying to 
delay Its Inevitable aoeesslon to the demands 
of the White House by dragging out action 
on taxes. But with the sacrosanct mUttary 
ft Ti d veterans' items, with the fixed charges 
on debt and the virtual promises alrea^ 
made to our allies. Congress knows that 
there Is very little it can do. So there Is 
nothing left tar It but to get what satis¬ 
faction It can from preliminary howling, 
with Senators and Bepreesntatlves hoping 
that at tax-paying and voting jtlmes the 
electorate will remember the howls and tar¬ 
get the actual outcome. 

So it goes In all fields of government 
action. Under the Constitution, Congress 
remains the lawmaking branch, and there¬ 
fore might be thought to be the actual gov¬ 
erning body In Washington. Thousanthi of 
rlsnsftfl In the Nation's sohods are still being 
taught that this Is so. Yet In reauty it Is 
not so. The real centers of authority In 
Washington are three—the White House, the 
Pentagon and the administrative agencies. 
Not one at the three is to be found In the 
Capitol. 

Aside from the check Which remains In 
the provision that Congress must enact ap¬ 
propriation blUa—a Check which, as has been 
said, constantly diminishes in actuality—the 
White House has almost no limitations left 
on its exercise of power. The President, ap¬ 
pealing to his authority as commander In 
chief, now claims almost unlimited war- 
mak^ powers. By executive agreements 
with foreign governments he oontlntuilly by¬ 
passes limitations over his control of forei^ 
policy. The VaUcan embassy has given pub¬ 
lic demonstration of the way In which he 
can, and frequently does. Ignore the con- 
stitutloral provisions for Senate participa¬ 
tion In the appointment of ambassadors. 
Two years ago be claimed Implied x>owers 
to intervene in labor disputes by drafting 
striking railway workers. Even In financial 
matters, he now demands and receives secret 
funds which he disburses without congres¬ 
sional check. The President at the United 
States thus has accumuUted far more power 
than any other head of a supposedly demo¬ 
cratic government on earth. Once In a long 
while Congress tries to stand up against this 
current of growing executive power. The 
last instance came In the revolt against 
President Roosevelt's Supreme Court-pack¬ 
ing plan. But such occasional revolts do not 
alter the general trend. That Is toward In¬ 
vesting the President with ever accumulating 
powers. 

The Pentagon has become almost a law 
unto Itself. Each new crisis In our Inter¬ 
national relations adds to Its freedom from 
civilian control. In this session it Is de¬ 
manding astronomical sums of Congress 
without giving more than the haalest sug¬ 
gestions as to how It Intends to use the 
money. Every Member of Congress knows, 
moreover, that after these enormous appro¬ 
priations have been voted the Pentagon will 
be back, before the session ends, with de¬ 
mands for many more billions In supple¬ 
mental appropriations. If any significant 
body of Oangressmen dare to question the 
Pentagon's demands, it has only to fitng out 
the magic word "security’* and the ojqposl- 
tlon cdllapses. The prospect of a perma¬ 
nent military establMhment of great idae at 
last confronts the Republic with a perma¬ 
nent military caste—the very thing which 
the foundli^ fathers were most determined 
t-' prevent. Not only Is the defense depart¬ 


ment for the first time In our history headad 
by a professional mUitary man, but the fate 
of Louis Johnson te a reminder of what will 
now happen to a civilian who tries to Impose 
his authority on the Pentagon. From now 
on, civilians In the Pentagon will be tolerategd 
only If they understand that they are there 
to do as the generals and admirals tell them. 

As for the administrative agencies—Wash- 
ingtonh "alphabet soup"—they proliferate 
endlessly and accumulate authority all the 
time. Whence come the laws which actu- 
aUy rule American life today? Businessmen 
have long known that they come from the 
tens of thousands of executive regulations 
which pour out of the administrative agen¬ 
cies. Now the rank-and-file of our oltlaens 
wiu be taught the same l esson. Wage and 
price controls will not let them forget this, 
and these are ozUy a start in the flood of 
administrative regulations which ore to be 
expected now that we are heading into an¬ 
other war crlaia. Does Congress have no con¬ 
trol over* these agenclesf Well. It must ap¬ 
propriate their running eiqMnses. to be sure. 
But ask any candid Congressman how much 
control this Is in actual practice. Ultimate 
power, of course, Inhwes In the President 
who seta up these agencies. To that extent, 
the growth of the authority rd the regulatory 
agencies la a growth at White House anthcr- 
1^. Working together, White Bouse and 
alphabetical bodies constitute a government 
which la virtually Independent of Coxqpress. 

What all this means Is that the theory of 
the United States Oovemment, as embedded 
in the Federal Constitution, is one thing; 
It j actual working la somelhlng far different. 
As our drift Into the conditions of a mllltar- 
laed state continues, this dlvwgenoe will be¬ 
come ever more marked. ConiiaaB Is headed 
toward becoming as vestigial as was the 
Roman Senate under the Caesars. Is there 
anything that can be done about it? Should 
the Constitution be rewritten to bring it into 
accor*! with the facts? Or should the two 
Rouses of Congress be encouraged to stage 
more frequent uprisings against a White 
House and Pentagon grasping for power? 

The first suggestion is academic; such a 
general rewriting of the Constitution Is not 
pollUcally possible. Besides, the Constitu¬ 
tion as It stands, with its provisions for 
amendment, is a good constitution—as 
good as the Republic envisaged by the found¬ 
ing fathers requires. Congressional revolts 
can yield only sporadic and Ihhlted results; 
the general trend toward concentration of 
power In the Executive will go right on. It 
will go right on, we believe, because no gen¬ 
uine democratic control can be established 
over a mUltariaed state, and that Is what 
this Nation—driven by what we are told are 
ineluctable hlstorle forc es i s becoming. It 
Is this progress toward militarlBatlon that 
the frustrated men on the Potomac are de¬ 
claiming against on the floors of Congress, 
even though most of them do not realhse It. 
Until this trend Is reversed. Congress will 
continue to lose pow er , the White Bouse 
and'the Pentagon to gain It. And power once 
lost* will never be regained without r terrlflo 
struggle, even should the tensions which 
are hastening our militarisation be eased or 
pass away. 
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BXTEHBION OF RHiABKS 

HON.KENNE’raB.KEATiNG 

or iiiw tobk 

IN THE BOUSE OF BBPRIBBITATXVBB 

ThundaVt March tS, IBSt 
Mf. KEATINO. lir. tE^teaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include 


an editorial from the Altiany <N. Y.) 
Knlekerboite lletrs, 

Tlie editariia ffdlowe: 

SkAnara Biu. 8itc«rt» Pass 

A teapot tempest Is sttu mglnf on the 
queetlan of allowinf the FBI to^p tele- 
^one eonvateaUons of suspected ton^ 
agente. 

With thousa w de of Amsvleasi boye al¬ 
ready lying hi Bhrean gravee. we think ith 
high time to start helping inateed of hinder¬ 
ing the FBI. But many well-meaning per- 
Bona still raise the Woody ahtrt df martyred 
civil liberties at such a suggsiUon. 

Obviously, no sane person wants to Wart 
sereimtiig eivU llbertlea wholesale. From 
Bunker mil to Wonju our eoldlera have 
fought to ptee er ve a syitem of government 
whoee core la the protection of the rtghte of 
the individual. 

There are tneoneisteoclee In the objeo- 
tlona raiaed to FBI wtre-tapplng. For ex- 
amplu. It's permiaalbls for a ffBI man to 
eaveadrop on a oonversation In a restaurant, 
but he cant eaveadrop on a tWephone 
conversation. 

Police of many Statee oan use wiretap evl- 
denoe on minor erlmea, but the FBI can’t 
uae It In efforta to guard our Government 
against enemy eeWonaae. 

Repraaentattve Kxanaio hae Introduced a 
bill to remedy the sitoatlon. By making 
permleeion of a Federal Judge neoesmry for 
such wire-tapping, the bill attempts to pro¬ 
tect the public against unwmrantcd inva¬ 
sion of Its rights. 

This long-overdue measure ehould be 
paseed quickly. 


The Crmde AgiiBtt AchttoR 

EXTENSION OF REBCARBS 

HON. WIIUAM BENTON 

or oomiecricoT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thuriday, March IS, 19S1 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I aSk 
unanimous consent to Insert In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rioobo the article by Mr. 
Elmer Davis in the current Heurper’s en¬ 
titled **The Crusade Against Acheson." 

In line with the customs of the Senate, 
and the senatorial courtesies around 
which these customs revolve, I have 
adeed permission of Mr. Davis to make 
three deletions, a total of perhaps a hun¬ 
dred and fifty words, and these are in¬ 
dicated by asterisks. 

Mr. President. America has no more 
distinguis h ed jcfumalist than Slmer 
Davis and few in Congress can know his 
handiwork, particulariy his wartime 
handiwork with the OWI, as wen as I. I 
congratulate him for the penetrating in¬ 
sight of this piece about our Secretary of 
State. Dean Acheson. I congratulate 
him for taking time from his tense and 
busy life to do such a piece—involving 
much travail and little pay—because his 
conscience drove him to it. Mr. Davis 
wrote It, 1 am sure, to help all of us to 
understand the great domestic fact of 
the present day, that we Americans are 
engaged in a eoid civil war testing 
whetfam ow natien. **80 ooooeived and so 
dedleated, oan long endure.** 

X submit this arttWe for the Reooid 
not ttierely as tribute to Mr. Davis, and 
not mere^ because I am proud to take 
the floor of the Senate to endorse his 
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analysis of Secretary Acheson's charac¬ 
ter and capacity, but primarily because 
I feel it is imperative that the Congress 
and the American people be again alert- 
ed--and again and agaip—to the cur¬ 
rent attacks upon our character and in¬ 
stitutions of which Secretary Acheson 
has unwittingly become the supreme 
symbol. 

I am Informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
two and a half pages in the Record, at 
a cost of $205. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thi Outtsads AoAnfflT AcHnow 
(By HOmer Davis) 

s 

Whatever else Mr. Herbert Hoover may or 
may not have aooompllsbed by his foreign- 
policy speech last December, he at least 
changed the topic of conversation and there¬ 
by got the Republicans in Congress off of 
what was becoming a somewhat tmoom- 
fortable hook. Bver since the election they 
had been talking about nothing but the 
Secretary of State; and finally their party 
caucuses in both Houses had formally de¬ 
manded that Acheson mtut go. Why must 
he go? Becatise, they said, he had lost the 
confidence of the country. Why had he lost 
it—if or insofar as he had? Because for 
months past Republican orators had been 
denouncing him with a virulence seldom 
equaled, and a shameless mendacity quite 
unequaled in my recollection. After the 
election there was little pretense that there 
had been any truth in these attacks. Said 
Senator Ivns, in presenting the demand for 
Acheson's dismissal, “Whether or not he is 
responsible for the dilemma we are in has 
nothing to do with it.’* (All through the 
campaign the Republicans had been Insist¬ 
ing that he was responsible: they disagreed 
only as to whether he was a traitor or a mere 
Incompetent.) • • • 

But Acheson did not go. The resignation 
he had never written was accepted by several 
volunteer inresidents in their newspaper 
columns; but the elected President in the 
White House said that Acheson was going 
to stay, and the Repi'blloans in Congress 
were beginning to look rather foolish till 
Mr. Hoover gave them a chance to talk about 
something else. By the time you read this 
the attack on Acheson r'ay have been re¬ 
newed: but if so, it may be a little less illogi¬ 
cal than it was in December; there has been 
nothing quite like that in American history. 
Hot merely because they were denouncizig 
as a Communist (or a protector of Commu¬ 
nists—they could never quite agree on their 
story) the man who had done more to Check 
the advance of Russian aggression than any 
other public official we have ever had; not 
merely because they were demanding the 
dismissal oi the man who, at that time, was 
clearly the most successful Secretary of State 
since Seward. (Subsequent events have 
somewhat tarnished the luster of his greatest 
achievement, the change in the constitu¬ 
tion of the United Nations; but Acheson is 
not to blame for that, fior could the Republl- 
cc.ns then have foreseen It.) But for pure 
irresponsibility their performance has no 
equal. 

The parallel cited by the President—the 
demand of the Republican Senators, in De¬ 
cember 1862, for the dismissal of Secretary 
of State Seward—fits only loosely. Those 
were Senators of the President’s own party 
and they were a majority of the total mem¬ 
bership of the Senate. What they proposed 
was, as the most candid of them admitted, 
unconstitutional—an attempt to establish 
something like the parUamentary form of 
government; with the considerable differ¬ 
ence that the President’s powers would have 


been transferred, not to Congress as a whole, 
but to the Senate. But at least they did 
propose to transfer the executive authority, 
not to nullify it; and to transfer it to a group 
that had a policy, an alternative to the policy 
of President Lincoln. Their policy would 
almost certainly have lost the Civil War and 
disrupted the Republic; still it was a policy, 
the majority of the Senate was behind it; 
granted their premises, their behavior made 
some sense. 

No such logic Informed the action of the 
R^utdicans last December. They were a 
minority, and would sUill be a minority when 
the new Congress came in. The demand for 
Acheson’s removal was overwhelmingly sup¬ 
ported in the House caucus; but only 28 of 
the 42 Republican Senators voted for it. 
Five voted agaizuit it—Anow, Xjswon. Moass, 
and the two Smztks; 14 others had at least 
the courage not to vote at all. The Presi¬ 
dent was called on to remove the Elecretary 
of State to satisfy a minority of the House 
of Representatives urd less than a fourth of 
the Senators, who had no alternative to of¬ 
fer, either of personality or of policy. It 
was not their business, they insisted, to say 
who shoul'< replace Acheson; and there were 
almost as many Republican foreign policies 
as there were Republican Senators. This 
was not a proposal—^not even a revolutionary 
proposal—^for a different kind of action; it 
was a program for organizing and institu- 
tionaliaing impotence. 

But at this writing (mid-January) Repub¬ 
lican policies seem to be beginning to Jell. 
It is not yet clear whether the party will fol¬ 
low Mr. Hoover in his proposal to retreat 
irnder the bed and there erect a Gibraltar 
of Western civilixation; or Senator Tait in 
any of the various ideas he offers, fresh every 
morning: or whether—as seems not yet be¬ 
yond hope—the Dewey-Dulles Republicans 
may persuade their colleagues to recognize 
the facts of life. At any rate, if the attack 
on Acheson should be resumed, his enemies 
will probably have some alternative to offer, 
whatever it may be worth. 

« • * * • 

But Why pick on Acheson? Well, last 
spring, before McCarthyism had conquered a 
party (cr much of a party, for there were 
honorable holdouts to the last), John Dun¬ 
can Miller of the London Times had inter¬ 
preted it as essentially “a revolt of the prim¬ 
itives against intelligence.” Acheson is in¬ 
telligent: he also has the misfortune of being 
a gentleman, and what in his case proved to 
be the greater misfmrtime of being a Chris¬ 
tian. 

His origins are appallingly respectable—the 
son of a bishop, educated at Groton, Yale, 
and the Harvard Law School; an editor of 
the Harvard Law Review, followed by a term 
as secretary to Justice Brandels before he 
went into the practice of law in Washington. 
He has, as one of his old friends remarked 
to me. ’’all the virtues that were considered 
estimable when you and I were boys." Also, 
he dresses well and speaks correct Bnglish; 
for which he has been sneered at by Mr. 
Fulton Lewis, who also can speak correct 
Bnglish and dresses well enough to imper¬ 
sonate a man of distinctlcm in whisky adver¬ 
tisements. All this makes Acheson an easy 
target for the fascistoid elements in Amer¬ 
ican society—the people from whom the Ku 
Kluz Klan and the Christian Front were re¬ 
cruited, the kind of people who gave Hitler 
his first mass support. But for all that, you 
would suppose there must be something in 
his official record to Justify the holy crusade 
that was waged against him. 

There is not. 

• n 

Acheson has been damned as a New Dealer 
by those who believe, or profess to believe, 
that New Dealers are Communists; yet be 
first became conspicuous in the news as a 
man who would not go along with the New 
Deal. A brilliant and highly successful 
lawyer, he gave up his practice in the spring 


of 1888 to become Under Secretary of the 
Treasury. Since Secretary Woodin was often 
ill, Acheson ran the department dming a 
good part of that tumultuous year; but in 
November he reslgnri by request, because he 
opposed the devaluation of the dollar. 
Thereafter he returned to his law office, and 
would probably have stayed there but for 
Hitler’s successes in 1840. Acheson then 
became active in the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies, and early in 
1841 left his praoUce again to become Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State. 

During his 4V& years in that office his 
duties consisted largely of liaison with Con¬ 
gress, ana in view of his recent troubles it 
is worth noting that he got along with Con¬ 
gress remarkably well. Aside from that he 
dealt chiefly with economic problems; he 
had little to do with political policy until 
A igust 1846, when he was promoted to 
Under secretary. And here appears the first 
muted announcement of a theme that has 
lately been blared on numerous Republican 
trumpets. He was confirmed with only one 
dissenting vote—that of Senator WKxaxT. 
who accused him of insulting MaoArthur. 
Acheson had said that MacArthur’s occupa¬ 
tion command was the instrument, not the 
determinant, of United States Government 
policy, and this statement of constitutional 
fact was evidently news to Kznnztr Waonuir. 

Acheson remained as Under Secretary till 
July 1847, often running the Department as 
Acting Secretary while his chief—first Byrnes 
and later Marshall—was absent at interna¬ 
tional coliferences. State Department poli¬ 
cies are usually the product of many minds, 
and it is hard to say Just who deserves the 
credit. But Acheson had. as the President 
has noted, a great deal to do with the Greek- 
Turkish policy and the Truman doctrine 
early in 1847; still more to do with the trans¬ 
formation of the Truman doctrine into the 
MarshaH plan, which became the most suc¬ 
cessful of all our postwar policies. And in¬ 
cidentally he was the first high American 
official who publicly declared that Russian 
policy is aggressive—a statement which, 
made to a Senate committee early In 1847, 
brought a formed and irate protest from 
Molotov which General Marshall brushed 
aside. All in all, Acheson's record as Under 
Secretary thoroughly Justifies his later re¬ 
mark that not even ’’disinterested malevo¬ 
lence ' could call him an appeaser. (But he 
had underestimated the capabilities of in¬ 
terested malevolence.) 

His retirement to private life left him little 
time for bis law practice, for presently he 
was named vice chairman of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission on Governmental Reorganization. 
And about the time that group finished its 
arduous and fruitful labors. General Mar¬ 
shall’s health compelled his retirement, and 
Acheson was called back into the service 
as Secretary of State. Whether history will 
ultimately rank him right up at the top, 
along with John Quincy Adams and William 
H. Seward, cannot yet be predicted; but 
neither of those men. in bis first 2 years in 
office, accomplished as much as Acheson has 
done. More than any other man he has cre¬ 
ated the organization by which the free na¬ 
tions oar. make most effective use of their 
united powers to beat back Communist 
Imperialism. 

The first of his great achievements, the 
North Atlantlt Treaty, had been largely pre¬ 
pared by Marshall and Lovett: but Acheson 
finished the work of concluding it, and led 
the way in the more difficult task of per¬ 
suading the Senate to approve it. He was 
working on long-term policies too—the pol¬ 
icy of building up situations of strength 
from which we could afford to negotiate with 
the Kremlin with some hope of getting some- 
where. And his speech at the University 
of California last March set forth the con¬ 
ditions on which , other nations can safely 
live in the same world with Russia. They 
are conditions to which the Russians will 
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never aasent except under great preeiure, but 
unqueattonably they are tbe only oondltlone 
that would make tbe world safe for anybody 
but Conununleta; they are the objectives at 
which American foreign policy must aim if 
It Is to make sense. 

He has been damned for omitting KOTea 
from our defense perlmetor, in a speech last 
spring (also Formosa, but more of that later). 
But the Korean Republic bad then been set 
up by the United Nations; the consequent 
withdrawal of the occupation troops was ap¬ 
proved by American mUltary opinion, which 
was then thinking In terms of global war and 
held that Korea could not be defended 
against massive attack except by tbe commit¬ 
ment of more troops than BHorea was worth, 
on a global scale. Recent events suggest that 
this Judgment was correct. But a very dif¬ 
ferent situation arose on June 36 last; here 
was a local aggression of tbe kind with which 
we bad become familiar in the thirties, and 
the melancholy history of that decade had 
taught us that the time to st(^ it was the 
first time. Every member of the National 
Security Council advised the President that 
we must go to Korea’s defense, but Aeheson 
seems to have been the most vigorous of 
them all. Furthermore Aeheson, working 
through Warren Austin at Like Success, 
spurred the United Nations to back us up. 
Their military aid, though minor, has not 
been negligible; and in the situation of last 
June the political and moral effect of their 
support was immense. 

But that support could be given only 
thanks to the accident that thw BuMlans 
were then boycotting the Security OouncU. 
When they rejoined It, It waa obvious that 
they could atop any similar action in future. 
Tbe result was the greatest of Acheaon’a 
achievements—the persuading of the United 
Natlcois Assembly to declare its own com¬ 
petence to act when the Security Council to 
paralysed by the veto. As Viahinsky cor¬ 
rectly (and furiously) declared, this was a 
complete change in the character of the 
United Nations. For the first time it be¬ 
came an organisation which could really do 
something, even if a great power wanted it 
to do nothing. This eras tbe most brilliant 
American diplomattc victory of many dec¬ 
ades—and tbe best kind of diplomatic vic¬ 
tory, won not by pressure but persuasion, 
by convincing other nations that their in¬ 
terest waa identical with ours. 

Tbe immediate practical value of this is 
uncertain, at this writing. Aeheson gave the 
Assembly machinery but be could not give 
tt guts; when the small aggression of June 
was overlaid by tbe big aggression of Novem¬ 
ber, many members of the United Nations 
seemed to have no further ambition except 
to escape notice. 

Similarly tbe value of the Atlanta Treaty 
Is being imdermined, at this writing, by our 
own defeatists: Aeheson .could not give them 
guts either. But the machinery is there, if 
men have the spirit to use it. 


So McOaxtkt calls him the Red Dean of 
Washington: Jxnnxs accuses him of a pro- 
Oommunist betrayal of the American people; 
and • • * men. who have repeated their 
story so often that they have come to be¬ 
lieve it themselves, demand his dismissal on 
the groimd that they have persuaded the 
people to lose conlldenoe in him. The at¬ 
tack on Aeheson. said John Dewey after the 
election, was a victmry for the Communist 
cause that the rulers Of Russia could not 
have obtained by any activity of their own. 
Why should men who presumably want to 
stop the Russians have tried to destroy the 
man who has done more to stop the Russians 
than anybody else? 

Not on account of what se«ns to me Ache- 
eon's one serious failure, the mishandling of 
German rearmament. Granted that he was 
under pressure from tbe military, it was his 
business to resist that pressure if it threat¬ 


ened to get us into a sltuathm where the 
Germans could demand a price for defend¬ 
ing themselves instead of clamoring for the 
privilege. But his enemies have not at¬ 
tacked him on that account; most of them 
are all out for 0«rman rearmament, whether 
or not either the French or the Germans 
want it. 

China, however, is another matter: Ameri¬ 
can policy, highly suooestful in Europe, 
failed to prevent the Communist conquest 
of China. Whether any American p^icy, 
after 1645, could have saved China to open 
to question; especially If it entailed saving 
Chiang Kai-shek and the men around him. 
But a noisy, unscrupulous, and well financed 
lobby insists not only that it could have been 
done, but that anybody who doubts that tt 
could have been done their way is a Oom- 
mimlst; these people aito. *^Oan Chiang trust 
the United States?'* And aside from these 
gentlemen (whose activities deserve a more 
thorough investigation than they are likely 
to get. in the present political climate) there 
are others, more reape^ble, in OongrM and 
elsewhere, who honestly believe that China 
is more important to American interest than 
Europe; that we can afford to let nranoe go 
but we must save Formosa; that COiiang Kai- 
shek is more deserving of support than 
Clement Attlee, and that it is our fault, not 
his, if he waa unaUe to beat the Commu¬ 
nists. The Washington Post observes that 
Chiang seems to have lost the mandate of 
heaven which tradiUonaUy entitled a Chi¬ 
nese ruler to his peopled loyalty, but that he 
still has his mandate from the Republicans. 

TO men who feel that way, failure in China 
naturally outwei^;ha aU our successes in Eu¬ 
rope. But Acheson’s part in tneking cMir 
China policy was very small indeed. The 
Communist victory was completed after he 
became Secretary of State but the policy timt 
failed to prevent it was an inhefitanoe frenn 
his predecessors. It had begun to take Shape 
in the days of Stettinlus; it was formulated, 
after Byrnes had taken over, by men in the 
Far Eastern Division of the State Department, 
who passed it on up to their superiors. Ache- 
son as Under Secretary gave it approval 
which was not indeed perfunctory, but was 
no more than tbe Judf^ent of a man who 
was not an expert on China that so far as be 
could see it looked all rl|^t. Secretary Byrnes 
did the same; but not till it had been gone 
over with General liarshaU, who was some¬ 
thing of an expert on China. They all ap¬ 
proved it: but the official responsibility lay 
with Secretary Byrnes, and he has never tried 
to evade it. 

Aeheson, however, is now blamed for it, 
and for other things for which he was even 
leas responsible. If he bad been forced out 
of office last December it would have been, 
above all, because he had publicly endoned 
the opinions of Jesus Christ, and because the 
military hero of the opposition party lost a 
battle. A party has often gained advantage 
because its favorite general won a battle; 
'but it took political geniua—or something— 
for the Republioans to derive as much profit 
from MacArthur’s defeat on tbe (Eiongehon 
River as the Whigs derived from Zachary 
Taylor’s victory at Bimna Vista. 

The crusade against Aeheson had, of 
course, long been going on, but many people 
thought that the accusatoons of appeasement 
or c ommuni s m were only what Thurlow 
Wjed once called "a good enough Morgan till 
after deotion." 

And they might have died down, despite 
the p ers istent inroddings of the China lobby, 
if the situation had remained as it was on 
November 26, when tbe Natoon was warm 
with the certainty of victory in Korea. In 
September MacArthur had turned disaster 
into triumph; when he started his end-tbe- 
war offensive everybody in Washington was 
stm BO datfled by the tnHUant sucoess of 
his Inchon operation that they were sure 
that he oouM bring tt off again. If hc had, 
if the Army had pushed on to the Talu, the 


United Natloas would not have dogged tt 
when it came to a Korean settaemeat; and 
the most ingentous political malevdenoe 
could hardly have longer bbeoured tbe facte. 

But MacArtbur’s attempt to repeat the 
tactics of ChanceUorsrUle, on a grander 
scale, unfortunately ran into a Chinese gen¬ 
eral mere enterpi^ng than Joe Booker. 
Thanks to able leadership and hard fighting 
(by Turks, British, and Koreans, as VNdl as 
Amertoans) the army was estnoated without 
disaster; stUl we had lost a battle and per- 
hape a campaign, and there had to be a 
scapegoat for this Incredible pmripety. But 
it is a dogma of the Republican faith that 
MacArthur cannot loee^ a battle: since a 
battle had been lost, it must have been 
Aeheson who lost it; It was his fault that 
the Chlnsoe Communists were in Korea, or, 
indeed that they existed at all. 

But, of course, the thing that more than 
anytiilng else laid him open to attack was 
his famous refusal to turn his back on Alger 
Hiss. Let it be noted, by tbe way, that Biss 
was never an important figure in the State 
Department. Be was a rii^ young man, a 
useful technician; but that he ever made 
poUcy, at Yalta or anywhere else, is pure (or 
rather impure) myth. Be was, however, a 
friend of Aeheeon, who has said that his 
friendship is not lightly given, and he had 
been convicted of a gross breach of public 
trust. What should a statesman say in such 
a case? Most men would have followed 
what Aeheeon later called "the counsels at 
disoretion and cowardice.'* and taken the 
out of declining to comment on a case which 
had been appealed; but he chose not to have 
to remember, tbe rest of his life, that he had 
run away from "a disagreeable and danger¬ 
ous decision.'' 

What he did say meant simply that he 
didn't like to kick a man who was down; and 
if he had said Just that he would have got 
into little trouble. Not that Acheson’s ene- 
znies have any objection to kicking a man 
who Is down: it is safer than kicking him 
when he to standing up; but phrased in those 
words, it could hardly be made popular. But 
Aeheson made the mistake, natural perhaps 
to a bishop’s son and a practicing Christian, 
of quoting some apposite but lengthy ob- 
sMTvatloas by the Bavlour of mankind; and 
then they had him. He was a protector of 
Communists (though all the efforts of Mo- 
Cuemr and his gang have failed to prove 
that there is a sln^ Communist in the 
State Department). 

XV 

The Biss episode moved James Reston, of 
the New York Times to write that Aeheson 
"seems to lack the gift, absolutely essential 
in a Secretary of State, of foreseeing how 
his remarks will look In tomorrow morn¬ 
ing’s newspapws.'* Yet they often look pret¬ 
ty good, if not tomorrow morning at least 
next week. He was denounced for insult¬ 
ing and misrepresenting Senator Taft in his 
comments on reexaminlsts; yet it presently 
turned out that what Tavt meant waa Just 
about what Aeheson thought he meant. (At 
least, what Tarr means on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and fUdays: he seems to spemi 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays reex¬ 
amining and contradlctlag his own remarks 
of the day before.) 

When Mr. Burt Shotton, who as manager 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers had won two jpen- 
nahts in 8 years and kept his team in the 
nmning till the last game in the third, was 
rewarded by being fired. Bed Smith, of the 
New York Herald THbiine observed that be 
had made two major mi stakes In public re¬ 
lations: he had neglected to acknowledge 
the superior wisdom of some inmates of the 
press box, and when he was asked a stupid 
question he yielded to the impulse to rsj^, 
"That is a stupid question." X have never 
heard Aeheson my that, though he some- 
ttmes looks It; an# to look it can be more 
withering—and more unfortunate, if you 
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happen to look it at a member of a oon« 
greselonal committee. It 1« not hie fault 
that he looka like, and Indeed Is, a superior 
person; but that can be very annoying to 
Members of Congress. 

Nevertheless. In his news conferences he 
displays more candor, and far more sense of 
humor, than any other Secretary of State 
within my recollection (which goes back 
80-odd years). Once, 1 remember, when 
somebody asked him an embarrassing ques¬ 
tion. he remarked with a grin, *'You wouldn’t 
have known anything about that If I hadn’t 
been silly enough to mention It last week.” 
Re seldom If ever takes the advice so lavishly 
given him by the pundits of the press, which 
may account for the crocodile tears which 
not long ago bedewed certain newspaper cc - 
umns, whose writers sobbed that it was too 
bad—Achoson was a great statesman and a 
fine fellow, but he had lost the confidence 
of the country, so he would have to go. 

Well, If you believe Dr. Gallup’s not 
wholly Infallible poll, he had lost the confi- 
dence of a majority of such citizens as had 
heard of him (about a third of them, in spite 
of all the uproar, had not); the big lie, re¬ 
peated over and over, had done Its work. 
The attack on Acheson was Indeed only the 
major aspect of a campaign which included 
demands for either the resignation or the 
Impeachment of the President; which h-- 
cluded also the attack on General Marshall, 
disguised as an attack on Assistant Secretary 
Anna Rosenberg, who being a woman and a 
Jew looked like a safe preliminary tkrget. 
Just possibly, this case marked the turn of 
the tide. The Senate committee which heard 
the charges against Mrs. Rosenberg not only 
unanimously cleared her. but sent the evi¬ 
dence It had heard to the Department of 
justice for investigation of the perjiury which 
somebody had obviously committed. More¬ 
over. the Senator who was most Irate over 
this outrageous attack was a conservative 
Republican. Habrt Cain, and Mrs. Rosen¬ 
berg's most energetic and effective defender, 
during the investigation, was a conservative 
newspaperman, Frederick Woltihan of the 
Scrlpps-Howard papers. So maybe the dis¬ 
tinction between truth and falsehood Is 
again beginning to mean something. 

How much the public cares, however, is 
still uncertain. Last fall a man named 
Fhanx Bow, operating through a Senator 
(libel-proof. In a speech on the floor), at¬ 
tacked both the Integrity and the loyalty of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Bow’s sworn 
testimony before a Senate committee was 
contradicted by the sworn testimony of sev¬ 
eral other people; somebody was lying, and 
lying on oath. Secretary Chapman was com¬ 
pletely exonerated; Senator O’Mahonzt said 
that Bow’s charges were ai^ Infamous libel; 
Senator Murray said that a man like Bow 
should not be allowed to remain at large. 
So what happened to Prank Bow? He was 
elected to Congress from Ohio, beating a 
good man. 

Tacitus wrote that the civil wars of A. D. 
69 had ’’divulged the secret of the Empire, 
that an Emperor could be made elsewhere 
than at Rome.” Sometimes it seems that 
some of the performances of this past year 
have divulged the secret of the Republic— 
that while you may not be able to fool all of 
the people all of the time, you can fool 
enough of them enough of the time to gain 
your end. The ethics of this sort of thing 
require no comment, but I should think that 
at least some of the men who Joined In the 
crusade against Acheson would be concerned 
about Its intellectual Implications. They 
must at least be smart enough to realize that 
similar tactics might some day be used 
against them, even If they are tmdlsturbed 
over what they have done to the basic prin¬ 
ciples of American public life. 

They were operating on the principle that 
there can be no such thing as an honest dif¬ 
ference of opinion, that whoever disagreed 
with them must be a traitor. In a time of 


great international tension they had de¬ 
manded the dismissal of the SMretary of 
State, Just as he was about to start nff tot an 
international conference where important 
and controversial Issues were to be decided; 
they proposed no alternative to his policy, 
or to him; they had made allegations against 
him which were utterly, and often ludi¬ 
crously false: and but fur the firmness of the 
President they would have got away with it. 

This Nation was conceived In liberty and 
dedicated to the principle (among others) 
that honest men may honestly disagree on 
public Issues: that if they all say what they 
think, a majority of Uie people will be able 
to distinguish truth from error; that in the 
competition In the market place of Ideas, the 
sounder ideas will in the long run win out. 
Lately we have been engaged In a cold civil 
war—-it was nothing less. In the year 1950— 
testing whether any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. 

Time will tell. 
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Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks. 
1 include an informative and interesting 
article. Some Aspects of the Veterans' 
Administration Medical Program, ap¬ 
pearing in the November 1950, issue of 
Harvard Public Health Alumni Bulletin, 
written by Dr. Francis Brian Carroll. 
M.D.; D. M. D., Tufts College; M. D.. 
University of Rochester; M. P. H., Har¬ 
vard University; and since his discharge 
after World War U, area medical direc¬ 
tor, New England States, and New York 
State, Veterans’ Administration. 

The article follows: 

Since 1946 there has been marked Im¬ 
provement In quality of medical care In the 
hospital program of the Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration. 

Much has been accomplished by emulat¬ 
ing those procedures which have proved 
successful In civilian medical practice In 
our large university hospitals. 

Veterans’ Administration hospitals have 
become affiliated with medical schools. 
Residency training programs pave been In¬ 
stituted under the sponsorship of deans' 
committees. Leading physicians in all of 
the medical and surgical specialties are uti¬ 
lized on a part-time basis as consultants 
and attending physicians. There has been 
a resultant elevation of the professional 
standards In Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

Prior to World War n, the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration had considerable difficulty re¬ 
cruiting physicians because of the great dis¬ 
parity between salaries estabUshed by the 
Civil Service and the earnings of private 
practitioners in civilian life. Congress 
passed Public Law 298, which permitted the 
Veterans’ Administration to hire medical 
personnel without reference to civil service 
rules and regulations. This has proved an¬ 
other Important factor in enablihg the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration to recruit competent 
medical staffs. 

There has been • great increase In the 
amount of money spent for professional 
and other services, piurttoulsrly for the use 
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of diagnostic procedures and techniques re¬ 
quiring a large number of ancillary person¬ 
nel. This has not only Improved the qual¬ 
ity of care, but has Improved the efficiency 
of the entire program. 

Individuals frequently ask why the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration does not contract for 
patient care In civilian hospitals. Actually, 
many veterans with service-connected dis¬ 
abilities are receiving care In civilian hos¬ 
pitals. Such an arrangement Is made In 
emergencies when, because of the distance 
Involved, It might be detrimental to trans¬ 
port the patient to a veterans’ hospital. 

Veterans’ Administration hospitals were 
originally authorized because a grateful 
Nation recognized the debt which It owed to 
those who suffered disabilities In the serv¬ 
ice of their country. 

At the present time tuere are two addi¬ 
tional reasons why we must have so many 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals: (1) Ci¬ 
vilian hospitals do not have sufficient beds 
to handle the patient load, and (2) a Irrge 
proportion of service-connected cases have 
disabilities which are chronic In nature and 
require long-term hospitalization. Private 
hospitals do not want this type of case. 

Many people wonder why it Is necessary to 
continue to bulU additional Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration hospitals. This Is readily un¬ 
derstandable when one considers the poten¬ 
tial load of veterans eligible for hospital 
benefits within the next 25 years. 

A statistical summary released by the Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration on January 31. 1950, 
showed there were 19,035,000 living veter¬ 
ans, of whom 15,313,000 served in World War 
II, the remainder In World War I and other 
wars. From this, one can appreciate the 
great reservoir of eligible veterans who will 
seek hospitalization within the next 25 years. 
It must also be realized that as the average 
age of the veteran increases, b^s need for 
hospitalization increases. Therefore, It can 
be safely estimated that the peak load will 
not be reached until after 1970. At that 
time one can envisage a need of 250,000 beds, 
b** considering the demand for Increasing 
hospitalization over the past years. The Vet¬ 
erans’ Administration has reported that In 
1980. approximately 10 years following World 
War I, there were 80,311 veterans hospital¬ 
ized. They report the load In July 1946, 
Just prior to the flow resulting from World 
War 71, as 71,713. As of January 81, 1960, 
there were 112,832 Veterans’ Administration 
patients In hospitals. 

This' situation requires long-range plan¬ 
ning and does not lend itself to a vacillat¬ 
ing policy of adopting each temporary ex¬ 
pedient suggested by those well-meaning 
groups who are not always conversant with 
the facts. 

Taxpayers rightfully wonder why the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration does not utilize Army 
or Navy hospitals, since they are closed. In¬ 
stead of building new hospitals. In some In¬ 
stances the Veterans* Administration has 
taken over these hospitals. In most In¬ 
stances, however. It Is not feasible to do so. 
Many armed services hospitals are located In 
isolated areas where it would be impossible 
to arrange for ''n affiliation with a medical 
school, and It would be difficult to assemble 
a competent full-time professional staff. 
Many of these hospitals are of temporary 
construction, or at best, of semipermanent 
construction, with a resultant excessive cost 
for upkeep. Most of these hospitals are of 
the cantonment type with a horizontal lay¬ 
out. This type of hospital requires much 
more personnel to operate and, therefore, 
grratly increases operating expense. Thus, 
one can appreciate why the Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration should studiously avoid acquir¬ 
ing the average Army or Navy hospital built 
during World War II. 

It is true that the average length of patient 
stay In a veterans’ hospital Is greater than 
in most civilian hospitals. It must be borne 
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In mind that veterans* hospitals have many 
more chronic patients which aoootmts for a 
greater average length of hoqiital stay. But 
the patient stay is also longer in Veterans' 
Administration hospitals than in civilian 
hospitals if one compares only the patients 
who remain less than 80 days. Ihere is a 
simple explanation for this which is not gen¬ 
erally appreciated by the public. In civilian 
practice a patient usually visits his physi¬ 
cian's ofRce where a careful history is taken 
and a physical examination made. In some 
Instances special examinations such as chest 
X-rays are taken and gastrointestinal studies 
are performed on an outpatient basis. In 
many instances surgical patients have had 
all except the immediate preoperative studies 
completed prior to hospitalisation for an 
operation. Also following an operation, the 
patient is discharged home at an early date 
for further follow-up at home by the family 
physician. This Is not usually possible with 
veterans because only those with service- 
connected disabilities are eligible for out¬ 
patient care at Government expense. 

Accordingly, when the average veteran 
enters the hospital, he receives a complete 
work-up preoperatively and remains at the 
hospital, in most instances, until he is fully 
recovered. 

There is no denying the fact that a patient 
who is paying for his own hoapitallaation is 
anxious to be discharged as soon as possible. 
It is claimed that this incentive is not pres¬ 
ent in the case of the average veteran. This 
may be true in isolated instances but the 
Veterans' Administration does not concur in 
the belief that this is a factor of major im¬ 
portance. The cost of hospltalleatlon is but 
one of the many factors which affect a 
patient while he is hospitalised. In many 
cases he is faced with loss of income, inter¬ 
ruption of schooling, and separation from 
his family. Any one or a combination of 
these factors would offer an impelling reason 
why he would want to be discharged from 
the hospital at the earliest possible date. 

Any assumption, based on the length of 
hospital stay, that It takes longer, for ex¬ 
ample. to complete a gastrointestinal series 
or to recover from a major operation in a 
Veterans' Administration hospital than in a 
civilian hospital is entirely erroneous. 

It IS well recognized that the type of 
medical care afforded in Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration hospitals affiliated with medical 
schools is on a par with that provided in the 
best civilian hospitals. Veterans' Adminis¬ 
tration hospitals are not only staffed by 
eminent physicians, but also by experts in 
all the allied medical specialties. They are 
equipped with the finest equipment available 
to enable these highly specialized individuals 
to carry out their diversified and complicated 
techniques. 

Once a patient has been admitted to a 
VA hospital, irrespective of whethM* the vet¬ 
eran has established service connection, 
there can be but one standard of medical 
care->the best possible. 

Inasmuch as the greatest demand for beds 
Is for neuropsychlatrlo patients, coupled 
with the fact that the VA has a limited num¬ 
ber of neuropsychiatric beds available at 
the present time, it has been necessary to 
utilize these beds to the greatest advantage. 
To this end. mental hygiene clinics attempt 
to handle as many psychoneurotlo and mild 
psychotic patients as possible, thus decreas¬ 
ing need for hospitalization. In VA neu- 
ropsychlatrie hospitals, Intensive therapy Is 
utilized in an effort to treat effectively and 
discharge incumbents to make room for 
others needing treatment. 

Applications for admission to tuberculosis 
hospitals operated by the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration are far in excess of the number 
of beds available for tuberculosis patients. 
To meet this situation, the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration has made arrangements for hos- 


pitaUzatlon of serviee-conneoted veterans at 
Government txptxue in practically every 
State, county, w munleip^ sanatorium in 
this country. Building i^ans call for the 
construction of more tuberculosis hospitals. 
In the meantime, the veterans' Administra¬ 
tion is converting some general medical and 
surgical hospitals to tuberculosis. They are 
also utilizing sections in their general hos- 
pl*;als for tttbetcuiosis eases. For the past 
8 years, in approximately 3fi of the Veter¬ 
ans' Administration tuberculosis hospitals 
throughout the eoimtry, one of the l^est 
and best controlled studies in the use of 
streptomycin In the treatment of tubercu¬ 
losis oases has been carried out. All tuber- 
culosls-psychotio patients in Veterans' Ad¬ 
ministration neuropaychlatrlc hospitals have 
been isolated and are oared for in separate 
buildings. Aseptic technique has been es¬ 
tablished in all of the tuberculosis hos¬ 
pitals. The Veterans' Administration has 
adopted the procedure of oiling blankets, 
bed linen, and floors in their tuberculosis 
hospitals, in order to prevent dust and hence 
tubercle bacilli, from circulating. The policy 
at giving B. O. G. vaccine to tuberculin 
negative doctors, nturses. and food attend¬ 
ants has been considered, but has not been 
adopted to date. Tuberculosis registers have 
been established and will be maintained 
locally In cooperation with State health 
departments. 

Future planning calls for 1,000-bed con¬ 
struction projects predominantly for neu- 
ropsychiatric patients but to Include sep¬ 
arate aso-bed medical and surgical build¬ 
ings. The general medical and surgical unit 
will take care of general medical and sur¬ 
gical admissions from the surrounding area, 
as well as the intercurrent illness of patients 
in the neuropsychiatric units. 

Future 1,000-bed hospitals primarily for 
general medical and surgical patients will 
have neuropsychiatric units of approximate¬ 
ly 250 beds. 

Domiciliary homes are operated to care for 
those veterans who are able to work for a 
few hours a day. and who need a minimum 
amoimt of professional care. This enables 
the Veterans' Administration to utilize the 
limited number of hospital beds In their 
general hospitals to the greatest advantage. 

Any widespread notion ti^t the Veterans' 
Administration operates independently or 
arbitrarily without the advice and assistance 
of the medical profession, as a whole, is 
grossly erroneous. 

A group of national consultants represent¬ 
ing all of the medical and suixical specialties, 
meet approximately every 2 months at the 
Veterans' Administration central office, 
Washington, D. C., to review the program and 
recommend changes tar its improvement to 
the Chief Medical Director and his staiL Dr. 
James Stevens Simmons, dean. Harvard 
School of Public Health, is one of the most 
active members of this group and has con¬ 
tributed a great deal toward its success. 

There are six area offices located through¬ 
out the country, charged with the responsi¬ 
bility of supervising the operation of the 
medical program. In addition to a full-time 
staff, three area offices utilise the services 
of consultants in all of the medical special¬ 
ties. The Boston area office has responsi¬ 
bility for supervision of all Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration hospitals and out-patient medical 
clinics in the New England Btates and in 
New York State, where there la a total of 
89 Installatlona. There are 59 area medical 
conaultants in the various specialties at¬ 
tached to the Boston area, who make peri¬ 
odic surveys of the activities in their re¬ 
spective specialties in the VA installations 
In this area, and make recommendations for 
improvement. 

At VA hospitalB, anothttr group of consult¬ 
ant and attending physiciana render direct 
service in the hospitals, making ward rounds. 


performing operations, and participating in 
t he trainlne of residents. 

Om r^nal oflioe rsedloa} clinios au- 
thorias treatment of aervioe-oonneoted oases 
by private practitioners of medicine on a 
fee basis. This enables the veteran to have 
free choice of a physician approved by the 
State medical society, either as a general 
nraotitloner or as a sDSCtallst* 

would be difllou t to conceive of any 
medical program with more active participa¬ 
tion of specialists and private practitioners 
in medicine, than that which now exUts in 
the medical program of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration. 


Socifil Secniljr AM«B4neiita 
ETTENSIOM OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or nxnvois 

IN THE HOUSB OF RBPBBBSNTAHVBS 
Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rbcxiro, I 
include herewith the following Senate 
resolution passed by the Sixty-seventh 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois 
r atMmmptnAinq amendments to the 
Social Security Act: 

Whereas the Congress of United Btatea by 
amendment to the Federal Bodal Security 
Act has provided that information and rec¬ 
ords concerning applicants for and recipients 
of assistance under publlc-assletanoe pro¬ 
grams operated by the various States in con¬ 
junction with the Federal Government under 
provlHlons of the Social Security Act shall be 
limited to purposes directly connected with 
the administration of these programs: and 

Whereas this injunction of secrecy Im- 
poeed on the States by said amendment to 
the Federal Social Sectirlty Act is a matter 
which causes grsat public concern, and is 
directly responsible for numerous injustices, 
abuses, and fraud by permitting many indi¬ 
viduals not actually in need to receive as¬ 
sistance and to escape detection because-of 
the stringent regulations guarding the 
namee ot recipients of public assistance, thus 
creating dissatisfaction with the public wel¬ 
fare program in many communities of the 
State; and 

Whereas said secrecy provision violates the 
fundamental principle that any expenditure 
of public funds should be subject to public 
audit; and 

Boreas members of the General Assembly 
of me State of Illinois repeatedly have ex¬ 
pressed themselves as favoring an amend¬ 
ment to the “Public Assistance Code of Hli- 
nois’’ which would make available to public 
Jhspectlon and sound use a list of names of 
all recipients of public assistance in each 
county of the State, only to he advised that 
such an action would he In confUct with the 
Federal Social Sectirlty Act and would result 
in loss of Federal funds for public assistance 
purposes; and 

Whereas the so-called Federal funds were 
collected from the taxpayers of Illinois to 
the extent of almost $8^40,000,000 during the 
Isft fiscal year ending June 80, 1950, while 
less than $8 out ot every glOO collected from 
the pepple of Illinois was returned to the 
State of Hlinols in so-called Federal aid for 
all purposes: Therefore be it 

Ruolved hy the Ssnats of ths Sisty- 
teventh Oensrat Assembly of the State 0/ 
iUifwte, That we go on record as recoopuzimd- 
Ing to the Congrpas of the Uhltid Statea that 
le^Wation bt enacted at the earliest possible 
date amending pertinent aeetlcna of the 
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federal Social Seeurltv Act In such a manner 
that State leglalatlve bodies desiring to do so 
would be permitted to remove restrictions In 
State laws concealing the identity of public 
assistance recipients and to provide that n 
list of the names of all recipients of assist¬ 
ance be available for public Inspection in a 
proper public office: and ^le It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty-second 
Congress and to each United States Senator 
and Representative from Illinois. 

Adopted by the senate March 7.1051. 

Srirwood O. Deoan. 

President of the Senate, 

BDWABD H. ALEXANDSa, 

Secretary o/ the Senate, 


India Can and ^hould Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

OF mw jEitsrr 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, in our nat¬ 
ural and commendable impulse to help 
hungry people in India, wo should not, 
I think, overlook the fact that India 
is rich in assets and has the ultimate 
capacity to pay us for the wheat we pro¬ 
pose to send her either in money or com¬ 
modities that we need. I am not con¬ 
cerned with the terms of such payment 
and would be content if they were most 
conveniently arranged; but pay they cer¬ 
tainly can, and pay they certainly 
should. 

There is grave question of our right 
as representatives of the people to give 
away their money. Our own Individual 
and private charities are one thing, but 
to be charitable with the money of other 
people is something else. 

I am including the following interest¬ 
ing editorial from the Bridgeton (N. J.) 
Evening News entitled “Let India Pay”: 

Let Indu Pat 

India wanted this country to give ber 
200,000,000 tons of wheat because she said 
she had a crop failure of wheat In that coun¬ 
try last year, and there were a lot of people in 
this country, including Mr. Harry Truman 
and a lot of Government officials, who Im¬ 
mediately Jumped up and said, “Why cer¬ 
tainly, give India the wheat she needs to keep 
her people from starving. We have never 
turned down a humanitarian call. Because 
India's representative in the United Nations 
took sides against us and spoke harshly about 
us is no reason for refusing aid to starving 
people.” 

That is all very true, but those people, In¬ 
cluding the President, himself, did not know 
all the facts In the case nor did they stop 
to find out before they raised the humani¬ 
tarian cry. 

Yes, India had a short wheat crop, not be¬ 
cause of a wheat failure, but because India 
had shifted large areas of wheat land to Jute 
and other crops that were more profitable 
and fwnlshed labw to industrial workers. 
Neither was India unable to secure wheat 
because there was none near at hand. Her 
adjoining little republlo has millions of 
bushels of wheat for sale, which would have 
filled a large part of India's needs, the trans¬ 


portation on which would be much cheaper 
than that on wheat shipped from this .coun¬ 
try. Nor was India unable to pay for at least 
a part of the wheat shipped from this coun¬ 
try, for the Indian Government has money. 

India has valuable deposits of minerals 
which we use in the manufacture of steel and 
the atomic bomb but of which we have none 
and must import, which could have been 
traded for wheat or at least for some of it. 
but no such offer was ever made, the Indian 
officials seeming to think that the United 
States was a sucker and a good subject to 
bleed for a good lot of wheat by the human¬ 
itarian route and perhaps they were unaware 
that Uncle Sam did not grow this wheat, but 
paid a big price for it end taxed the people’s 
bread as well as their pocketbook to pay for 
it. 

Be this picture as It may. the House of 
Representatives has taken a hard-hearted 
view of the application, opposing passage of 
the bill as at present constituted and the 
House Rules Committee has It bottled up 
refusing to permit It to reach the fioor and. 
even though It was released, It would fall 
of passage by the House. 

If the people of India are shown to be 
suffering from famine. Congress will aid them 
but their need must be presented in a differ¬ 
ent light from that now shown. 

This country cannot carry the whole world 
on its shoulders even though a lot of Wash¬ 
ington officials. Including Mr. Truman, think 
It can. 

W. E. M. 


Time to Ring Down CiirtAm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 

or WZSCOMSIK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, March IS, 19S1 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record. 
I include an editorial from the Fond 
du Lac Commonwealth Reporter. This 
editorial, entitled “Time To Ring Down 
Curtain,” is Indeed timely and ex¬ 
presses the views of the people in my 
district regarding the incompetence of 
many of the administration's appoint¬ 
ments. They realize we cannot long sur¬ 
vive under the bureaucratic form of 
Government and want the constitutional 
rights of Congress returned from the 
executive branch of the Government. 
They want their elected representatives 
to represent them at all times and not 
be governed by the mandates handed 
down by men and women appointed by 
the President. 

Time to Rxro Down Curtain 

It seemed fair to hold off conclusive Judg¬ 
ment about the RFC until the Senate’s In¬ 
quiry was well advanced. That stage has 
now been reached. And the findings point 
to Just one sensible course: The abolition of 
the RFC. 

As everyone knows. Herbert Hoover cre¬ 
ated RFC as a depression emergency device 
to help keep tottering big business going In 
the dark days. It was never contemplated 
that the agency should go pernumently into 
the banking business in competition with 
our private banking sjmtem. 

But that la In fact exactly what happened. 
More than that, the RFC became a sort of 


court of last resort to which business firms 
appealed after all regular banks had turned 
a deaf ear. Many such concerns were granted 
loans, in defiance of what private bankers 
considered sound lending practice. 

No doubt this greater liberality often had 
beneficial results, but that cannot be allowed 
to obscure the essential that the RFC was 
serving as a vast commercial bank. On sev¬ 
eral occasions, indeed, the RFC’s well known 
liberality enabled private banks to transfer 
to that agency outstanding loans the banks 
rated as poor risks. 

The private banking system Is perfectly 
qualified, except perhaps in extreme emer¬ 
gencies, to meet all the credit needs of the 
expanding United States economy. There 
Is no point in having the Government com¬ 
peting In this field. 

But as It has developed in the capital, the 
issue goes well beyond the economic Justifi¬ 
cations for keeping or abolishing the RFC. 
Basically the problem has become a moral 
one. 

What the Investigation of Senator Ful- 
bright’s subcommittee has disclosed is a su¬ 
preme example of the folly of government by 
crony—oronylsm, as some have styled It. 

Too often President Truman has placed 
In key Government office not the most fit 
men, nor even well-qualified men, but sim¬ 
ply men he knew and liked. He frequently 
complains that he cannot attract competent 
men to many Important posts, but the rec¬ 
ord indicates he at numerous times went out 
of his way to assure such Jobs to his friends. 

It is the thoughtful testimony of several 
seasoned Washington observers that Mr. Tru¬ 
man has thereby permitted a host of Fed¬ 
eral commissions and bureaus to deteriorate 
dangerously. The Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, these are among them. 

Worse than this, the President has main¬ 
tained an almost fanatical loyalty to his 
cronies holding these Jobs. Loyalty Is a 
noble trait, and It isn't the only one the 
American people admire In Mr. Truman. 
But loyalty to incompetent men—friends or 
not—is misplaced. The President would do 
much better to be losal to high standards of 
performance. 

Moreover, this attit'^de has been aggravat¬ 
ed by his Insistence upon regarding every 
attack upon a subordinate as fundamentally 
an assault upon him as President. Thus he 
has tended to discount the criticisms as al¬ 
ways political, never sincere. 

Senator Fulbrioht may not be without 
political motive, but the facts unearthed by 
his committee cannot be brushed off as cam¬ 
paign fantasies. The expensive mink coat 
given to a White House secretary, the free 
vacations for White House functionaries 
(and Senators, too. for that matter) at the 
expense of a Florida hotel manager who won 
an RFC loan, the Innumerable payoffs 
through awards of high-salaried business 
Jobs to former RFC men. these compound 
into a sordid, immoral story. 

Apparently only the strongest men. ad¬ 
ministrators like Jesse Jones and Eugene 
Meyer, can keep a government lending 
agency from sinking Into the morass of 
loans-by-politlcal-favor. Establish an Insti¬ 
tution dealing in billions—^passed out on 
fairly easy terms—and you have a set-up 
Ideally suited to political machinations. 
Flies always collect arotmd the honey pot. 

The result is not only a weakening of the 
RFC itself, but a general lowering of moral 
behavior in many parts of the Administra¬ 
tion. In Congress, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hoover, Jesse Jones, and others have 
called for RFC's demise. To abolish the 
agency would be to set an example, to start 
Government back up the road to sound 
moral performance. 
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No Conmnnitt Caa Halt M j Efforts b the 
iatarott of Hoaie-Froat Defaaso 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or mw TOKK 

m THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HAIX. Mr. 
Speaker, In their insane zeal to sabotage 
the efforts of your Congressman, some 
Communists often shoot beyond their 
first target and hit their ultimate bulls- 
eye, that of wrecking our civilian defense. 

This fifth-column operation is best 
described by the recent action of a fioater 
who went all out to smear a proposal 
because the man he hates most made it. 

I refer to the Hall measure which ex¬ 
tends the franking privilege to New York 
State civilian defense authorities and 
makes available the use of free mail in 
the organization of our local defense. 

No Communist wants American homes 
or firesides to be safe. No left-winger 
wants anything but chaos on the home 
front. 

So it is a clever, if not patriotic, ex¬ 
cuse on the part of any punk who might 
be passing through, yet claiming to be a 
constituent and thereby seeming to make 
himself Immune, to strike out at your 
Congressman when he proposes some¬ 
thing in the interest of local civilian 
defense. 

For such a troublemaker’s informa¬ 
tion, I will say the proposal was not 
mine, but that it was made to me by the 
New York State Commission of Civilian 
Defense. 

The appearance of my name as author 
of a bill invariably infuriates any Com¬ 
mie and throws him into a double lather 
when he learns such a bill is in the cause 
of defending our Nation. 

That is why your Congressman has 
had to bear the most inhuman, unholy, 
and un-American attacks in his deter¬ 
mination to fight for the welfare of the 
Americans of his district. 

No; this was not my idea. But it is a 
good one and since it will stimulate, in¬ 
crease, and materially assist the work 
of Broome County’s civilian defense, as 
well as the whole State’s, 1 Intend to 
press for Its passage. 

I will not be deterred by the smears of 
any Communist in pushing such a 
worthy cause. 


Wanted: A New Name for Gq^italism 

EXTENSION OF REldARKS 

or 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

or AKXAM8A8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRlBENTA’nVBS 

Thursday^ Harch 15,1951 

Mr. QATHINQS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 


by William I. Nichols, from This Week 
magazine: 

The redeflnttton of Juet one word could 
kelp change hlatory. 

Finding a new term to exprcM a new idea 
could be a decisive factor in checking the 
world spread of communism. 

This is the rsport that comes back again 
and again from men and women who are 
engaged in the struggle of ideaa between the 
free world and ^ Sovieta. 

The word la ’’capitallam.** 

It ia the term ueed over and over by the 
Soviete ae a amear word to describe our eide; 
and, so far as that goes, Amerioans generally 
use it themeelvee when they try to describe 
their economic system. But in fact, and on 
both eldee of the Iron curtain, it is a mle- 
leadlng word because, when applied to 
America, it no longw fits the system it pre¬ 
tends to describe. 

What ie worse, to many people it oarrles 
negative overtonei of old errors and old 
abtisea. In no way does it imply the poeltlve. 
dynamic, expanding system of today, con¬ 
stantly changing, but always moving toward 
one goal—to create more gooda and greater 
well-being for more people. 

Recently, a top official in our overseas in¬ 
formation program put it this way: “In aU 
propaganda broadcasta ziow, the two words 
which appear most frequently are *commu- 
nlsm* and ‘capitalism.’ I don’t think we 
hav^ half as much trouble with the word 
‘communism* as we do with ‘capitalism.' 
It'3 relatively easy to expose the bad side of 
communism and make it stick—so much so 
that when you say ‘communism' and 'Red 
fascism' most people know you’re talking 
about one and the same thing. 

“But,’’ he went on, “it’s nowhere near as 
easy to make the good side of our society 
plain by using the word ‘capitalism.’ 
That*! impwtant. We need a word to 
make people realise that the real source of 
hope, progress, and prosperity rests 
with us.’’ 

The same thought has been expressed 
again and again by Amerioa'a business lead¬ 
ers. “We only muddle our own thinking,*' 
they say. “when we use old words to de¬ 
scribe new ideas.’' 

To understand the problem, let’s look 
back a bit. The word “eapitaliam’’ came into 
being well over 100 years ago In the eaiiy 
days of the industrial revolution. At that 
time the basis of wealth shifted from land 
to money (that is, capital) invested in in¬ 
dustrial and commercial ventures. Ad¬ 
mittedly, during those years there were 
many abuses, errors, and mistakes. 

If you have read the novels of Oharlea 
Dickens—written 100 years ago—or the 
atory of Amerioa'a “Robber Barone'' in the 
1800's, you know what they were. There is 
no denying that capitaliam’s primitive 
period ''.ontalns many dark chapters of 
worker exploitation at home, and colonial 
expansion abroad. 

WX'VX CBAZrOXD 

All those memorlee are contained in the 
word "capitalism.'* The Oommimlsts are 
clever enough to eein upon that fact. 
Hence their use of the word “oiqAtallat’’ aa 
a dirty name, a smear word, for every as¬ 
pect of our Western oivlliaatlon. 

But what about us? Are we so stupid aa 
to let them get away with It? In the faoe 
of their repreeslve, regressive slave system, 
we stand for bold and imaginative eoeiety 
which has changed, developed, and im¬ 
proved with the years. Are we imaginative 
enough to find a word for It? 

Anyone who haa eyea and looks around 
him knows how conditions today differ 
from those of 80 or 100 years ago. Here, for 
example, are 10 points based in large part 
on a listing recently ]»epared by Edward J. 
Meeman, editor of the Memphis Press- 
esimltar: 


1. Slavery, which antedates capitalism, has 
been abollshsd In aU capitalist oountries. In 
fact, and ironically, it la now praotlocd pri¬ 
marily In Oommuntet conntrlm, and on a 
wider scale than ever before In Mstcry, 

а. In its early days oapttaUem exploited 
the labor of women and chlMren. This has 
nearly been abolished. 

8. Capitalism ones .imposed overlong 
hours. These are now fdiort, and growing 
shorter. 

4. The standard of living under eapttaham 
haa steadily risen. This Is exactly contrary 
to Marx’s prediction—end to the record on 
Communist countries. 

5. Unemployment has been reduced and 
controlled and is now a diminishing prob¬ 
lem. 

б. The adulteration And misbranding of 
products have almost been clhninated. 

7. Early capitalist employers cared little 
about the health and safety of their workers. 
Today industrial safety has been carried to 
such a point that more aocidente occur in our 
homes than in factories, offices, and stores. 

8. The slogan of capitalism once was “The 
public be damned.” Today all progressive 
companies know the Impahnnce of public 
opinion and public relations have become 
an essential part of management. 

9. Capitalism formerly produced crowded, 
unsanitary slums. Now employers know the 
value of better living conditions, and work 
for them. 

10. Imperialist wars were once waged by 
capitalists and colonial rule imposed on for¬ 
eign peoples. Now country after country has 
given up its colonies. 

That is a pretty impreasive list of differ¬ 
ences between “then” and “now.” And the 
process is still going on. Up to the time , of 
emergency controls (a result of Communist 
aggression, by the way) company after com¬ 
pany was developing new plans for bonuses, 
pensions, incentive wagee, oost-of-llvlng 
wage raises, profit-sharing, and other prooe- 
dures. 

In one form or another all these methods 
are designed to give more and more people 
an increasing share of production, whether 
In the form of higher wages, shorter hours, 
lower prices, or better goo^ and services. 

Most of us In America know all these facts. 
We know what our “new oapltaltsm” is pro¬ 
ducing for us and what it can produce any¬ 
where if given a fair chance. But hundreds 
of millions of people throughout the world 
don't know this. We must find some way to 
make clear in their minds the distinction 
between (1) our eystem and the capitalism 
of the poet and. (8) between our system and 
capitalism as it is praotloed in some other 
parte of the world. Unfortunately there are 
BtiU areas where capitalism <H>erate8 In the 
old, primitive way, and a capitalist Is re¬ 
garded as a member of a privileged upper 
group who dodges taxes, exploits his work¬ 
ers, and overoharges hia customers, 
xuxone'a vnrw 

Aa was pointed out reoently by Frenoh- 
American writer. Lewie Galantldre, the aver¬ 
age European “Judges our capitalism in the 
light of what he knows about his own, and 
we have allowed him to remain in profound 
Ignoranoe of the differenoee between the 
two.** 

A new name for our system would help 
make the dtetlnctlans Oleer. It would re¬ 
vive hope among the underprivileged. And 
at the eeme time It would be a epur toward 
move enUgbtened action by old-fethloned 
npltallats wtMtevMr ffiiey may be. 

Up to now eommiinlem hae elalmed that 
It held out tiw onlf promise for a better 
future. But ee eoon ee communism takes 
over, the promleee are forgotten. Then the 
iron curtain falls, tha aacunty poilaa move 
in, the gates of the slave-labor oamps ewlng 
open, and another helpless nation is trapped. 
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Sn 4 fMe nortfl olM ewa no iweeping 
IwomlsM becnvm fioopio oaa aomfl and go, 
and «M for thaauwlvaa. Ono can never claim 
ttiAt everything le. or will be, perfect for 
averybody, everywhere, at exactly the eame 
tune. But one can eee with hla'own eyea 
that In tmoat mm» where true poUtleal and 
economlo democracy ie practiced, thlnga are 
getting better; the direction ie up. And It 
le the direction which ocunte. 

ooimiivoue XMnmovBWKMT 

Kow ehall we deaeiibe this eyeteai—Imper¬ 
fect, but always Improving, wd always oapa- 
ble of further improvement—where men 
move forward freely together, working to¬ 
gether, bttlldlng together, producing always 
more and more, and sharing together the 
rewards of their increased production? 
Capitalism Is no longer the right word. In 
too many minds tt stands tor the primitive 
ecnumlc system of the nineteenth century 
when, all too often, employere were greedy 
and workers were oppressMl. We need a new 
name to describe the new, expanding, and 
ever-self-renewlng system. What aball it 
be? I have heard various suggestions. Here 
are a few of the best: 

“The new capitalism: democratic capi¬ 
talism; economic democracy; Industrial 
democracy; distribution; mutualism; pro- 
duetlvlsm.** 

All have their points. AU help catch and 
express the Idea, or parts of it. But might 
there he eonwthlng better? Some word 
which will catch hold and slip automatically 
into the language, giving that tense of birth, 
hope, promise, and everlasting pushing for¬ 
ward which la the eeeence of every society 
of free men? 

If we find the right word it will help things 
fall into perapeotlve. Oradually. through¬ 
out the world, the word “communism** will 
sink and dwindle to its true level, standing 
not for progress but reaction, not freedom 
but slavery, not comfort but miserable and 
abject poverty and fear. 

Tha fact that no new name has yet been 
found shows that the problem Is not easy. 
Perhaps we must still go through more years 
of effort and growth before the right word 
emerges. But some of This Week's 10,000,- 
000 reader-families may come up wi*:h sug¬ 
gestions to push us further along the road. 
If so. they will have played their part In 
the battle for the minds of men. 


St Patrick’s Day 


CXTENSION OF RISMARKS 
or 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

or nrw JXXSXT 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPBESSNTATIVES 
Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. HODINO. Mr. Speaker. St. Pat¬ 
rick was a slave In his youth and a 
bishop when he died, March 17, many, 
many years ago. St. Patrick was bom 
In Wtain around the year 380. The 
stories, of his life state that when St. 
Patrick was 16, he was taken captive 
by a band of Irish marauders. For 6 
years he worked as a slave for an Irish 
chieftain. While in Ireland he learned 
a great deal about the people—their lan¬ 
guage, their emotions, and their char¬ 
acter. He managed to make his escape 
and returned to England. 

Xt was there that he decided to enter 
the etuirrii. After 14 years of etudy 
and peepacation. he was ordained a 
priest. 

EOVIl—App,-04 


In 432, St. Patrick returned to Ire¬ 
land as a missionary. During his work 
there he founded over 350 churches, 
ordained many priests and baptised 
thousands ot people. The flame which 
h i lighted on the Hill of Tara was 
spread until there is a flame burning in 
the heart of each Irishman all over the 
world. When he died, sometime around 
460, it is said that there was no night 
for 12 days. 

St. Patrick was a man of very strong 
will power and considerable executive 
ability. There is no doubt about his 
competence as an organiser; he was a 
man of tireless action and enthusiasm. 
St. Patrick had great Influence on the 
Irish mind and Celtic imagination— 
striking examples of these are the pic¬ 
turesque legends about his miraculous 
deeds which have sprung up in each lo¬ 
cality of Ireland. One such story con¬ 
cerns the shamrock; it is esteemed today 
because St. Patrick purportedly used 
its three leaves on one stem to illustrate 
the principle of the Holy Trinity. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish that 
Qod created man free, that God bestowed 
on every man a free will and gave each 
man the responsibility for the proper 
exercise of this free will. Prom this 
teaching, the Irish have developed an 
emotional trait which makes them more 
than ready to defend the principles of 
freedom and tolerance. 

In the third stanza of “The Wearing 
of the Green" there is the following pas¬ 
sage: 

I*ve heard a whisper of a country 

That lies beyond the sea. 

Where rich and poor stand equal 

In the light of freedom’s day. 

O Brin, must we leave you, 

Driven by a tyrants hand? 

Must we ask a mother's blessing 

From a strange and dlstemt land? 

Could that country have been Amer¬ 
ica? At any rate, the Irish came here 
bringing their crafts and skills; they 
led in the clamor for freedom of religion, 
speech, and assembly. America was 
pleased to welcome its Irish friends and 
it has profited from their arrival. 

The "fighting Irish" fight because they 
love. And as Monsignor Sheen once 
stated, “since an Irishman loves more 
than anyone else, he fights more than 
anyone else." Many of the Revolution¬ 
ary troops were Irish—they were deter¬ 
mined to see the fight through to its 
glorious end. There was Gen. Henry 
Knox, from New Deiry, who fought in 
every battle of the war. He became the 
Secretary of War in Washington's first 
cabinet. Then there were Gen. Andrew 
Lewis, born in Donegal; Oen. Dan Mor¬ 
gan; Oen. Walter Stewart, from Derry; 
Gen. Ephraim Blaine, Washington's 
quartermaster; Oen. Andrew Pickens; 
Oen. Joseph Reid; Gen. William Max¬ 
well; Oen. Richard Montgomery* who 
captured Fort John, Fort Chamt^, and 
stormed Montreal; and many other gal¬ 
lant Irish fightera Also one must not 
forget the “Father of the American 
Navy/* Capt. John Berry. 

The Irish helped in peaceful battles 
elao; among the Irkfti signing our great 
Declaration of Independenee were Rob¬ 
ert Paine, Thoimui McKean, Matthew 


Thornton, George Taylor, and Edward 
Rutledge. Also important in that great 
signing was Charles Thompson, from 
Moghera. who was the perpetual secre¬ 
tary of the Continental Congress. 

For a good many years, the wandering 
Irish schoolteachers had most of the re¬ 
sponsibility for the education in America. 

The War of 1812 brought forth Gen. 
George Croghan; a monument in his 
honor was built in Savannah, Ga. Also 
participating In that war was Oen. An¬ 
drew Jackson, who later became Presi¬ 
dent of these United States. 

During the late unpleasantness of 
the 1860'8 the Irish, too, were often di¬ 
vided In their allegiance. On the Con¬ 
federate side, there were Postmaster 
General John H. Reagan. Gen. “Pat" 
Cleburne, and Oen. Joseph Finnegan. 
On the Union side were Generals Philip 
Sheridan, Patrick Francis Meagher, and 
Philip Kearney. Michael Corcoran also 
supported the “Blues.** 

World War n heroes of Irish descent 
are still familiar names to us all—Capt. 
Colin Kelly, the hero of Pee.rl Harbor; 
the five Sullivan brothers; and Father 
Duffy, the fighting chaplain. It is even 
said that among Britain's heroes of the 
Second World War are two Irishmen, 
Pat Finucane and Viscount Montgomery. 

Many more Irish names can be added 
to our roll of “Americans of Irish descent 
who have made valuable contributions 
to our country,*’ Horace Greeley, the 
founder of the New York Tribune; the 
Armoui'S of Chicago; Robert Fulton, in¬ 
ventor of the steamboat; Cyrus Hall Mc¬ 
Cormick; the second Chief .Tustlce, John 
Rutledge; John C. Calhoun, Secretary oi 
War, Secretary of State and Vice Presi¬ 
dent in 1825; Alfred E. Smith, Governor 
of New York; Samuel Morse, the inven¬ 
tor of electric telegraphy; James F. 
Byrnes, now Governor of South Caro¬ 
lina; Supreme Coui t Justice Frank Mur- 
pl:.y. From the artistic approach, there 
are Augustus St. Gaudens, the sculptor; 
William Corcoran, who supplied Wash¬ 
ington’s Corcoran Art Gallery; Jamc*: 
McNeill Whistler, the artist; composers 
such as Edward McDowell, Victor Her¬ 
bert, and Stephen Foster; and poets such 
as James Whitcomb Riley, Joyce Kilmer. 
Padraic Colum, and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. 

Is there any wonder why the Irish cele¬ 
brate BO on the 17th of March? They 
are proud, and rightfully so, of their 
heritage. And America is proud of their 
support and contributions. We salute 
the Irish, not only on this day, but every 
day of the year. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDNA F. KELLY 

or NEW YORK 

ZN IBB BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March IS, 19S1 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the world needs Ireland. 

March 17 Is the day of celebration foe 
the Irish. It is the day they set aside to 
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honor St. Patrick. They give thanks to 
Ood for him. for St. Patrick who brought 
the faith to Erin. 

The conversion of Ireland to the Chris¬ 
tian religion was one of the most dra¬ 
matic and miraculous events In the his¬ 
tory of Europe. They have "kept 
the faith" in the face of diabolical 
persecution. 

Today more than ever the world needs 
Ireland. As an American of Irish de¬ 
scent I ask the people of the United 
States and the world to take cognizance 
of Irish history in the face of world crisis. 

As an American I am proud of my 
country and more devoted to her than to 
Ireland, but 1 love and cherish Ireland 
for her devotion to the truth and to the 
faith, for her sacrifices to save principle. 
We Americans all need faith, not only 
faith in Ood but faith in our fellowman. 
We must have hope>-hope in the United 
States. We must be a land of religion, 
a land of racial harmony, a land of peo¬ 
ple devoted to family life if we are to 
survive the aggression of godless Russia. 

The United States is the last bulwark 
of the free world. Her destiny is at 
stake. She, too, needs prayer—prayer 
for the will, the leadership, the faith, the 
hope to uphold the principles of the free 
world. 

To speak of Ireland is to call to mind 
the kings of Tara’s HiU, or Brian Boru 
and the Battle of Clontarf. Shall we 
talk of the Book of Kells, the Cells of 
the Monks, and the learning of the 
scholars of old? A prayerful tribute 
could be paid to the memory of Patrick, 
Bridget, Malachy, and many more. All 
this could we do. Or shall we dwell upon 
the sweetness of the land of Ireland, the 
brilliance of her emerald cloak, the stark 
beauty of the isles, the sad splendor of 
the gloaming upon her evening hills, the 
lilt of her gay little rivers and the peace¬ 
ful stillness of her lakes, the rugged 
coasts, and the ever-sounding seas about 
her? Or listen to her poets, her phi¬ 
losophers. her scholars, her men and 
women of wit and charm, her bards and 
her minstrels? Or tell anew the myths 
and the fancies, the tales and the Come- 
All-Yes, the annals of olden times, and 
rhapsodies of the blind walkers of the 
roads? Or glory in the tenacity which 
preserved the faith of our fathers, the 
holiness of martyred priest and mm, or 
saint, and humble laborer? And might 
.we not join in spirit with the pilgrims 
* wending their way to Mellray and Knock 
and Croagh Patrick? 

What peace of mind to dwell on these 
thoughts, and how compelling is the de¬ 
sire to ponder upon them. Would that I 
had the pen of the Irish writers to give 
them their true and worthiest expres¬ 
sion. My safest course is to tell you that 
I possess these beloved thoughts. They 
are part of my being, as they are part 
of yours. How better our lives, how 
nobler our natures, for cherishing them. 
Thank Ood we have them. 

Let us not think for a moment that 
our riches are those of memory only. 
The treasury of Ireland has been indeed 
heavily drawn upon for the endowment 
of western civilization. It will never be 
forgotten that when darkness engulfed 
the minds and hearts of men, and the 


lamps of learning were blown out by the 
fierce winds of barbarian invasion and 
shattered by Ignorance, the only light, 
besides the beacon of the Holy Faith, 
that the eyes of man could see and fi¬ 
nally take bearings by was the single, 
strong flame which was nourished and 
kept alive on that little green isle set in 
the vastness of the ocean waters. So 
powerful was this fiame, and zealous its 
monastic guardians, that no assault 
could cause it to flicker or sink, and it 
burns today in every achievement of the 
western world that is good, and true, and 
beautiful, and it casts its challenging 
brilliance even upon the far-flung 
steppes and tundras of Russia. Its 
warmth is felt in a body politic shudder¬ 
ing in terror of the cold clammy rigor of 
spiritual death. And it will burn for¬ 
ever, because it was fed with the oil of 
truth and kindled with the breath of be¬ 
lief in God, His justice. His wisdom, His 
mercy, and His love. 

We could dwell upon the priceless sub¬ 
stantial contributions that the Irish have 
brought to these shores of our beloved 
America and the part they have played 
in every field of endeavor which has been 
for the development and permanence of 
this great Nation. Irish names come to 
mind from every decade of our history 
and from every quarter of the land—and 
from every bit of hallowed ground, far- 
flung throughout the world, wherein rest 
the bodies of our heroic American dead. 

We are Americans—^first, last, and al¬ 
ways. This is our own. our native land. 
Our loyalty to it has never been ques¬ 
tioned. The nation and the world know 
where we stand—and we stand here im¬ 
movable. 

As a Member of Congress, my first 
consideration and my desire is the good 
of my country, above all other things, 
having in mind the dictates of my con¬ 
science and the wishes of my constitu¬ 
ents. As a human being, and preem¬ 
inently as an American, it is also my 
desire that truth and ji^tice shall prevail 
among all men everywhere, that their 
rights and dignity be respected as a di¬ 
vine Imperative; that they have the 
greatest freedom possible to establish 
the seeds of good that are within them. 
These desires. I grant you, struggle for 
realization in a most complex and dis¬ 
ordered world society. Morally and 
spiritually I will continue true to them 
to the best of my ability before Ood. In¬ 
tellectually and practically I recognize 
my limitations in the face of the vast 
array of problems that are thrust before 
me apd every other Member of Congress, 
problems complicated by the wishes of 
those who would have us decide in favor 
of this or that side of a question, often on 
the basis of an intense ex parte interest 
or partisan affinity. The internal af¬ 
fairs of the Commonwealth of Australia 
are not the proper subject of inquiry by 
our Government in the ordinary course 
of events. If the people of Portugal 
want, or will tolerate a corporative form 
of state, that is their concern. If Eng¬ 
land favors constitutional monarchy, 
that is the Englishman's free choice. It 
is no business of ours, in fact or theory, 
to foist our notions of self-rule upon any 
other nation. While we as Americans. 
Americans with a tradition of freedom 


fostered and magnified by our Irish an¬ 
cestors, would like to see all the people of 
Ireland free and united in one nation 
indivisible, such as our own. we have no 
right to prescribe or direct that economy 
for them. Nor does international law 
warrant our intruding. But let no one 
attempt to persuade us not to work and 
pray for the unification of Ireland, for 
that is our Individual right as free mem¬ 
bers of a free community. In keeping 
with my rights, and because of my per¬ 
sonal view of the matter, I gave evidence 
of my stand on the Irish partition situa¬ 
tion, by standing up in the House of 
Representatives or. March 29,1950, on a 
divisior vote, and casting my vote in 
favor of the Fogarty amendment, which 
was adopted with 99 for, and 66 against; 
then, on March 31,1950, again on a divi¬ 
sion vote, I was one of the 60 for the 
same amendment—against 220—when it 
was defeated. 

I would like to state that never in the 
history of the world have men and wom¬ 
en of good will so earnestly and so piti¬ 
fully sought for a sound basis of uni¬ 
versal peace. It is a striking fact that 
in an era of awful physical violence and 
threats of worse violence to come, the 
hearts a>id minds of mankind have 
leaned with anxiety and hope toward so¬ 
lutions in the moral order, the order of 
thought and ideas, as opposed to the law 
of the jungle. 

Certainly, there will be no peace of any 
universality until men advance beyond 
practical moral considerations into the 
spiritual order of adjustment. It is only 
in the spiritual ordering of their affairs 
and their lives that men can come to ac¬ 
knowledge, in humility and fraternity, 
the final sanction of their actions, name¬ 
ly, the will of Ood. With a widespread 
spiritual awakening, the terrors that be¬ 
set us aU now will perish. Then the 
whole world, made free to enter upon an 
era of peace and charity, will do that 
which will put to shame the glories of 
the Renaissance from the other great 
ages of history. 

We know that for the accomplishment 
of His greatest works, Ood has chosen 
the weak things of the world. In the 
great census of humanity, the Irish have 
been but few; they have been and are nu¬ 
merically weak. But they have, in the 
historical sum, a moral and a spiritual 
grandeur and effectiveness that is far out 
of proportion to their mere numbers. 
The Impression they have made upon 
western civilization is a major mark. In¬ 
deed. they have helped shape the very 
mold of that civilization. It is devoutly 
to be hoped and prayed that their moral 
and spiritual grandeur and effectiveness 
will continue to be felt in the shaping of 
the destiny of mankind. The Irish race 
are a mystical people, and a people of 
prayer; let us pray for a rule of holiness. 

We are a people of action; let us act in 
the defense of our beliefs. We are a loyal 
people; let us never lessen our loyalty 
to the faith of our fathers and to this 
great country which we love so dearly as 
to die for it. Let us do all we can to 
hasten the day when peace once more 
walks the ways of this world and holds 
us all close in a bond of imderstanding 
and brotherly love. 
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SaCTENSION OF RI5MARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

VS TBB HOUBB OF BIPBBSBHTATIVBS 

Wedneadov, March 14» 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker. re\atives, 
friends, contributors, we will lend up to 
our ears. This clumsy paraphrase of the 
ela^c Shakespearian quotation attrib¬ 
uted to the Honorable Mark Antony, 
himself no mean politician of the first 
oentury B. C., mu<(t have been the motto 
of the RFC in Its dealings on private loan 
appUeations. MHiatever may be the 
validity of the RFC as a lending agency 
in connection with such projects as pub¬ 
lic utility operation by local governments, 
the fact is that in its operations as a 
lender to private corporations and indi¬ 
viduals, the RFC has become a stench in 
the public nostrils. 

Something more is required of a pub¬ 
lic agency than the ''morals of the mar¬ 
ket place.’* To argue that a loan is 
"proper” because it violates no law. when 
the fact is that such a loan has been 
influenced by personal considerations, 
such as famUy relationships, free hotel 
accommodations, mink coats, and maybe 
other things as well, is to mock at the 
law and its spirit. 

The private lending facilities of RFC 
ought to be closed down at once. Anyone 
who wants a loan today for private ven¬ 
tures can obtain a loan through banks 
or insurance companies, if the proposal 
is worth a bean. If it is not, he should 
not be getting it from Uncle Sam either. 


Qnestwnt and Answers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


IN TBB HOUBB OF RBPRBSENTAHVEB 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, on top of 
the RFC business and the Mississippi 
job-buying charges directed against the 
Administration, comes another bit of 
shenanigans to look into. 

Just how did it happen that a chap 
out in Salt Lake City named Walter 
V. Pace, a meat-market owner, manage 
to drop into South Carolina last Novem¬ 
ber to pick up options on land which he 
shortly sold to our Oovemment for 
hydrogen-bomb plant development at a 
near profit of $76,000? Blr. Pace says 
that it just “happened.^ TheOovemor 
of South Carolina says that he would 
regard it as somewhat "unusual” it n 
man in South Carolina got an option on 
some land In Utah the day before an 
anmnincement that an atomic-bomb 
plant would be bunt. 

Big question is: Did anybody m waidi- 
Ington or anywhire connected with 


the atomic-bomb project tip Mr. Pace 
or some associate off to the pending an¬ 
nouncement. and if so. who did and who 
profited? So far, nobody has done much 
talking. But you eaxmot stop us from 
thinking. 


Whose Govemmeat Is This? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF KICHIOAN 

IN TBB HOUSE OF REPBB8ENTATIVB8 
Tuesday, March 5, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Oovemment in Washington 
is supposed to be your Government. Is 
it doing what you want it to do? 

Your Oovemment. as Lincoln put it, 
is supposed to be "of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

Yet, without any action by you—the 
people—or by your Representatives in 
the Congress, your Oovemment is at war 
in Korea. Your Oovemment is making 
preparations for war in Europe and else¬ 
where. 

You are told that the military cam¬ 
paign in Korea is a police action b. 
the United Nations. But you know it is 
war. You know that your sons, hus¬ 
bands, fathers—^American boys—are 
fighting and dying in the frozen jungles 
of a foreign country halfway around 
the world. This is world war m. This 
world war maj destroy your Oovern- 
ment. It certainly will give you a dicta¬ 
torship while it lasts and, when over, a 
depression the like of which this coun¬ 
try has never experienced. 

You are told that your Oovernment’s 
participation is necessary; that we must 
fight the world-wide menace of commu¬ 
nism. But your Government is not fight¬ 
ing communism. The United Nations is 
not fighting communism. 

General MacArthur, who is leading 
your sons in battle, is being prevented by 
the United Nations, and by your State 
Department, from fighting communism. 

General MacArthur is not permitted 
to attack the Communist enemy wher¬ 
ever he may be. He may not employ 
intelligence or aerial reconnaissance to 
protect his soldiers unless the Commu¬ 
nist enemy is actually upon him. He is 
forbidden to bomb Communist supply 
lines until it Is too late. He may not em¬ 
ploy an offensive against the Communist 
enemy on the enemy’s territory. He is 
forbidden to organize for guerrilla war¬ 
fare in the Communist enemy’s rear. 

Your Government is sending your boys 
to their fate blindfolded, and with one 
arm tied behind their backs. To all in¬ 
tents and purposes, In one way the 
United Nations is actually protecting the 
Communist enemy, and your State De¬ 
partment is backing the United Nations. 

Your Seventh Fleet is protecting the 
Communists from attack by the Chinese 
anti-communists, and It is keeping the 
ports of Red China open to receive maM- 
riel of war with which the Communists 
are kmihg your boys. 


Your Government is spending your 
money to make war materiel available to 
Its so-called friends and allies in the 
United Nations, who, in turn, are selling 
it to the Communists—in effect, trading 
with the enemy—your enemy. Trading 
with the enemy, under the laws and Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, is treason. 
Wc should not permit treason. 

It Is an outrage to pretend to fight 
communism in the Far East, or to pre¬ 
pare to fight communism in Europe, 
when our internal Communist problem 
is Ignored. The place to start fighting 
communism is in Washington, where, 
during the past two administrations, 
Communists have been cultivated and 
coddled and where, even now, they are 
still being defended and protected. Ac¬ 
tions speak louder than words. 

The Government in Washington is 
supposed to be your Government. But. 
unless you assert yourself; unless you 
make your will known by writing the 
President, the Secretary of State, your 
Senators and Representatives in Con¬ 
gress who favor spending, sending troops 
to Europe, and unless you nominate and 
elect fearless, forthright men to run 
your Government, you will continue to 
be misrepresented; your Government 
may perish from the earth. 

State-wide spring elections in Michi¬ 
gan are on Monday. April 2. 


Americas Peace Poll 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or cauformia 

XN THB HOUBB OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on two 
occasions. February 12.1951, and Febru¬ 
ary 26,1951,1 called the attention of the 
House to the current Communist 
phony peace offensive, under the guise 
of which. Communist propaganda is be¬ 
ing spread throughout the Nation. The 
American press, as usual, is doing a fine 
public service by publicizing the fact that 
these Communist groups are not really 
interested in peace, but are, rather. In¬ 
terested in seeing the United States weak 
and Russia strong. Fbr the benefit of the 
Members. I am Including in the Record 
at this point, an excellent article by Mr. 
Ernest Brashear. The article appeared 
In the Los Angeles Daily News on March 
9,1951. The article follows: 

(By Ernest Brashear) 

The comrades are at It again. 

Last time it was the Stockholm peace pe¬ 
tition that made a phony plea tot peace In 
the same paragraph that said America would 
he a war criminal if it dropped an atom 
bomb on Russia, even if Russia was the ag¬ 
gressor. 

Now it's America’s Peace Poll, which fol¬ 
lows the same line—^the Moscow line. 

We all want peace, and when somebody 
walks up to us with a slip of paper and says, 
"Do you want to sign tor peace?" you’ll prob¬ 
ably say "yes,” and put down your name. 

Then youTl turn In the ballot and go about 
your business feeling you’ve done a pretty 
good deed. 
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X3on*t feel too good brother. You will 
have Just signed up in the big new phony 
peace drive sponsorec! by some of the Nation's 
top Communists and Commie-liners. 

What’s behind all this? Why do Ameri¬ 
can Communists, agents in hiding of a hos- 
tUe nation with the greatest army and air 
force in the world, circulate peace petitions? 

The answer is easy. 

They do it to gain time. They do it to 
slow our defense effort by representing Rus¬ 
sia as a power that never, but never, would 
go to war unless attacked. 

Only America, they lie, could be the ag¬ 
gressor, so Americans must sign peace pe¬ 
titions to show our Oovernment that John 
Doe does not support the administration’s 
war-mongerins'. imperialist designs on Rus¬ 
sia. 

If they can persuade enough people to be¬ 
lieve this, our defense program will stall in 
its tracks. 

But do you think for a minute the U. 8.8. R. 
will stop building planes and submarines and 
tanks once we stop? Don’t kid yoxirself. 

It’s all part of a carefully drawn national 
scheme known as the American Peace Cru¬ 
sade. with headquarters in New York. 

The big Idea is for 8,000 or so crusaders to 
descend on Washington next March IS, with 
thousands of votes for peace in the so-called 
peace poll. 

Locally, the campaign kick-off comes to¬ 
night at a dinner meeting of the Labor Con¬ 
ference for Peace at the Park View Manor, 
2200 West 8eventh 8treet. 

Principal speaker will be Judith Boudon, 
who will relate some of her experiences as a 
delegate to the Stalinist-controlled Warsaw 
peace congress. 

Her report will be followed by entertain¬ 
ment and dancing. 

The serious business will consist of hand¬ 
ing out samples of the phony peace ballot 
and opening a drive for members at $1 a 
head. 

Beginning tomorrow, the Commies and 
their supporters wUl get busy talking peo¬ 
ple into X-ing the ballots in a campaign 
blueprinted in the New York headquarters. 

Here are some of the steps listed in the 
national memorandum of marching orders: 

“As far as possible, see that all possible 
groupings are represented—^women, labor, 
youth, Negro, clergy, academic circles, na¬ 
tionalities—officially or unofficially. 

“8elect the busiest corner in town—or the 
two or three busiest corners—^for the public 
launching of the poll. 

“Try to get a combination of World War II 
vets and mothers or sisters of boys now in 
the Armed Forces to man these posts. 

“Approach the ministers and rabbis in your 
area. 

“Get the people to write letters to the 
editor. 

“Ask each group to consider immediately 
how the poll issue can be merged with the 
key concerns of the group—the 18-year-old 
draft and universal military training for 
youth groups; the wage freeze and rising 
prices for trade-unions; the Lieutenant Gil¬ 
bert case. Army discrimination for Anti- 
discrimination groups. 

“Within a few days we hope to have avail¬ 
able attractive leaflets which most certainly 
should be used with the distribution of the 
polling sheet. 

“The leaflets will be designed for distribu¬ 
tion to specialized groups, to begin with, 
labor, Negro, youth.” 

That blueprint, mailed from New York 
headquarters February 2, provides a neat les¬ 
son In Communist techniques for building 
up support of the Commie line by tying in 
with groups who have a legitimate objective. 

The original plan called for the big cru¬ 
sade to take place March 1. 8everal develop¬ 
ments. among them strong opposition to the 
move by AFL and CIO union leaders, caused 
deferment of the march on the Capitol until 
March 16. 


Why AnmriaiBt Doa’t Vott—Amerkuit 
Will Vote, Succeftfol ProfraBi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, February 27, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker. I believe 
It will be useful for veterans' organiza¬ 
tions. fraternal organizations, civic or¬ 
ganizations. States and municipalities, 
and voluntary groups to study the activi¬ 
ties of Americans Will Vote, a group of 
public-spirited Americans who got to¬ 
gether for the purpose of getting out the 
vote and did a remarkable Job in a com¬ 
paratively short time. The November 
1950 election brought out a million more 
voters in Illinois than in any one presi¬ 
dential year, and it is estimated that as 
much as 80 percent of the responsibility 
for this increase is attributable to the 
efforts of Americans Will Vote, Inc. 
This organization won a special award 
in the 1950 Nation-wide get-out-the-vote 
competition, sponsored by the American 
Heritage Foundation. Appended is their 
report of November 24, 1950, which de¬ 
tailed the activities which won for them 
this award: 

Tax Jos. W. Hicks Organization, 

Chicago, III, November 24, 1950. 
Voting awards Commxttxx. 

American Heritage Foundation, 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen; On behalf of Americans Will 
Vote, Inc., a nonpartisan, nonprofit, and non- 
polltlcal organization, I am submitting this 
report In my capacity as public-relations 
counsel to the organization, as an applica¬ 
tion for one of the awards to be made In 
1960 by the American Heritage Foundation 
on the theme Voting Is Everybody’s Job. 

ORIGIN or AMERICANS WILL VOTE 

Early In September a group of Chicago 
businessmen at luncheon were discussing a 
national magazine article. In which It was 
pointed out that only about 61 percent of 
America's qualified voters took the trouble 
to go to the polls in 1948’s national election. 
Unanimous in their opinion that such apathy 
was distressing, they decided to attempt cor¬ 
rective action by forming an organization 
Incorporated under the name “Americans 
Will Vote.” The name of the organization 
was suggested by Mr. Charles T. Scott, owner 
of the Scott Steel Co. and prominent Chi¬ 
cago businessman. The article of Incorpora¬ 
tion was signed by Mr. Scott; Henry F. 
Woulfe, vice president of a leading Chicago 
printing and engraving Arm; and Col. Max 
D. Emmanuel, a retired Army officer. 

At the first organization meeting Elmer 
F.Xayden, former Notre Dame football player 
and coach and now associated with the Gen¬ 
eral American Transportation Corp., was 
elected president. Henry F. Woulfe, former 
president of Fepsodent Corp. and now vice 
president of Manz Corp., was elected vice 
president. Frederick W. Turner, Jr„ promi¬ 
nent Chicago lawyer, was elected secretary, 
and John C. Wright, president of the La Salle 
National Bank, wm elected treasurer. 

Members of the board of directors are: 
John O. Bowers, Chicago real-estate broker; 
Harold S. Russell, president of Railroad A 
Industrial Products Co.; Otto Sobnering, 
president of Curtiss Candy Co.; Charles T. 
Scott, owner, Scott Steel Co.; and Henry F. 
Woulfe, vice president of Mans Corp. 


Each of the foregoing officers and directors 
were chosen not only because of their promi¬ 
nence in civic life and their successful busi¬ 
ness careers, but with consideration of the 
fact that none of them had ever been prom¬ 
inently identified with any partisan political 
campaign. 

The article of incorporation stated: 

“The corporation is organized exclusively 
for educational purposes, particularly educa¬ 
tion of Americans to exercise their right and 
responsibility to vote in all elections and on 
aU questions submitted to vote; no part of 
its Income or property shall inure to the 
private benefit of Its directors or officers or 
any individual or association of individuals 
or corporation: the corporation will not at¬ 
tempt in any manner to influence legislation 
through propi^anda or any other effort, or 
take a partisan position on any issue, or 
assist any candidate for any office or provide 
aid to any political party. 

“In carrying out Its purpose, the corpora¬ 
tion may use all means appropriate to the 
accomplishment of such purpose, including 
aiding such education activity by any other 
individual or organization In the United 
States, provided thrt such activity must con¬ 
form to the purpose and limitations of the 
article of incorporation of this corporation.” 

It was agreed that the success or failure 
of the objectives of Americans Will Vote 
could be determined by any unguarded com¬ 
ment that any officer or director might make 
which could be construed by any person 
as being prejudiced toward the interest or 
promotion of any political candidate or any 
partisan Issue. Each and every person as¬ 
sociated with the project therefore dedicated 
himself to the complete objective of en¬ 
couraging Americans to vote without any 
degree of partisanship reflected in any man¬ 
ner. At the outset. Inasmuch as the organ¬ 
ization was Incorporated in tht State of Illi¬ 
nois it was decided that Its activities pre¬ 
liminary to the recent election campaign 
would be devoted to the confines of this 
State. However, the organization promotion 
became so widely known that cooperation 
was volunteered from many other States, and 
to that end, a substantial amount of the 
organization material was supplied and dis¬ 
tributed in other States by members of the 
clergy, veterans’ groups. Boy Scouts, and 
other organizations and Individuals. 

PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

The services of the Jos. W. Hicks Organ¬ 
ization, public relations consulting firm, were 
obtained to plan and direct the organiza¬ 
tion’s program. 

Approach to the clergy: Letters were writ¬ 
ten to all of the members of the clergy In 
the State of Illinois, asking them to ring 
their church bells or play their chimes on 
election day, offering them material for dis¬ 
tribution to their congregations and seeking 
their cooperation in preaching Americanism 
and teaching Americans to vote, in their ser¬ 
mons. Attached is a copy of the letter sent 
to the clergy, together with copy of a check 
sheet supplied for their convenience in or¬ 
dering material. The number of clergymen 
thus contacted totaled 2,840. 

Approach to women’s clubs: Letters with 
an appropriate check sheet enclosed for their 
convenience In ordering material for dis¬ 
tribution were sent to some 400 women’s 
clubs in the State. 

Approach to civic clubs, chambers of com¬ 
merce, etc.: Attached is a copy of a letter 
written to smne 080 various civic clubs, 
chambers of commerce, and other commu¬ 
nity organizations, with an appropriate 
check sheet for ordering material for dis¬ 
tribution, outlining the purposes of Ameri¬ 
cans Will Vote and seeking their coopera¬ 
tion on a State-wide basis. 

Approach to Boy Scout troops: Copy of a 
letter written to approximately 600 Boy 
Scout troops in the State of Illinois is at¬ 
tached, together with check sheet. 
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ApproMb to mtnam* gvoupt: A Itotor 
witlL ivp^to ohMk 
•ppros^toly 750 ADMrtoaa L«i|ion potti, 
eqpy of which It tUtohed. Tht puimhlet 
contoinlng the atateiaentt of CknosnuuMker 
George Oretg ami the veeolutlon peMed hy 
the Atterlcaa Legion in tte convention In 
Lot Angelee wet. of oourte, of oonUderable 
Intereet to the veterant* gioiQW. 

Approatia to election eommlatloneri: At¬ 
tached you will find copy of a letter gotten 
out to the 88 county election conuniaaionera 
In the State of Illlnoia In which we advlae 
them of the many lettera and phone calla 
received from peraona about the inadequacy 
of voting facUltiea in certain areaa in pre- 
vtoua electlona, and urging their cooperation 
in providing adequate faollltiea In order 
that votera could ezerelae their frsnohlae 
at the polling {daeea without loaa of time. 

Approach to radio atatiozu: We prepared 
and had tranaerlbed 11 annonnoementa 
ranging in time from 30 aeoonda to 2% 
minutea. and diatrlbuted the tranacriptiona 
aa well aa ooplea of the written acrlpta to 
80 radio atationa in the State of niinoia. 
Copy of our original letter and check aheet 
for give-away material are attached. 

Approach to newa edltmw and commenta- 
tora: A apecial plea waa made to newa edi- 
tora and commentatore In all Illlnoia radio 
atationa, a total of 114 peraona receiving 
copy of our letter of October 4. which ia 
attached, reminding their llatenera of being 
properly reglatered for the November 7 elec¬ 
tion, and urging them to make aura they 
go to the poUa and vote. 

Approach to atara of atage. aoreen, and 
radio: Attached you will find copy of a 
letter given out to a total of 265 atara of 
atage, aoreen, and radio, in which we out¬ 
lined the purpoaea of Americana Will Vote 
and aaked their cooperation in mentioning 
Americana Will Vote to their audiences 
prior to election day. 

Approach to oil companies: We are en- 
doelng copy of individually typed letter to 
executives of 15 oil companies in the United 
States, outlining the purpoaea of Americana 
Will Vote and asking their cooperation in 
the distribution of material designed to 
urge Americans to vote. 

Approach to companies to use postage, 
meter slugs: A postage-meter slug waa de¬ 
signed and furnished, without charge, to 
prominent business flrma in the city to use 
on their mail prior to election day. A list 
of the firms using the 86 poatage-meter 
slugs is given a little later in this report. 

SBVSIXKPIIXNT or KaTBOAl. 

Publicity: Three picture stories were syn¬ 
dicated to 2,000 daily and weekly newspapers 
in the State of Illinois and cities in other 
adjoining States within a radius of 200 miles 
of Chicago. Copies of the syndications are 
attached, which cover: (1) Picture of Elmer 
Layden, pointing to emblem of Amwicans 
Will Vote and outlining the purposes and 
objectives of the organiaation; (2) National 
Commander George Craig, of American 
Legion, and Frank Moran, president of the 
Chicago Junior Ghambwr of Commerce pledge 
their support to Elmer Layden as prf^ent 
of Americans Will Vote; (8) at rally held 
in Springfield. XU., Avlnere Totgo, down-State 
executive director of Americana WUl Vote 
Joins hands with Peter F. Rooeitw, Sangamon 
County’s Democratic COmlrman. and Con¬ 
rad NOLI, jr., Sangamon County’s Bepub- 
lioaa chai rm an. 

Beginning with the announcement of the 
organiaation of Amenoans Will Vote on 
SepteSBber 18, 18 major news releaaes have 
been devei^wd and released to the praas. 
The 6ttstrlbution of an of these rd e assa with 
the exeeption of releue of October 8 which 
oihtod an additional mailing to the city 
edSton of an dames and weeklies In the 
United States totaling 12,280, and the sev¬ 
eral releases ooncsmlng the rallies which ‘ 


were distribnfesd limited to the local area 
involved, were dietritouted ee fOUowe: 


City editors, imnols dally newspapers.. 87 

nunols weekllss._—...____ 585 

Chicago suburban newq^apwrs......... 85 

Ohloago neighborhood newspapers._ 88 

News dlrsotora, lUlnols radio stations_ 100 

Chicago radio oommentators.^.—...... 14 

Chicago television stattona___.... 6 

Wall Street Journal...___ i 

Chicago Journal of Commerce_ 1 

Americana Will Vote oflioers and dlreo- 
tora................___..._... 13 

Total. 888 

Copies of these releases ere attached, but 
briefly are as foUowe: 


September 18: Announcement story of or- 
ganiaatton of Amerlosna wni Vote. 

October 8: Statement of George Craig, 
national oommander of the American Legion, 
urging Americans to vote. 

October 4: Elmer Layden urges election 
commlesloners to provide adequate faellltiee 
at the polls. 

October 12: Announcement of formation 
of down-state committee, and plans for 
down-state raUy In Springfield. 

October 12: Announcement of American 
Legion passing resoiutlcm d commendation. 
Text of the resolution was included in glve- 
awsy pamphlet. 

October 18: Details of down-state rally 
planned for Springfield on October 19. 

October 18: Announcement of preelecUon 
rally in Chicago. October 81. 

October 20: Zteport of suooew of down- 
State rally held at Springfield, lU. 

October 25: Azmounoement of Irv Kupoi- 
net, weu-known zzewspaper columnist and 
television star to act as emcee of rally held 
in Chicago. 

October 26: Announcement of final plans 
for rally In Chicago, vrith speakers George 
Craig, past commander of the American 
Legion, and ITazik Moran, president of Chi¬ 
cago Junior Chamber of Commerce, with 
Irv Kupoinet aa master of ceremonies. 

October 80: Special memo to the press, 
radio, and television: Announcement of the 
rally October 81. 

October 81: Follow-up zews release out¬ 
lining outstanding comments in addresses 
made by George Craig and Frank Moran at 
the rally. 

Description of material; Following li a 
listing of the various pieces of material de¬ 
veloped, azid the sources through which it 
was distributed prior to election day. 

(a) Leaflet Election Day Is November 7: 
More thua 4,000,000 al the 5,000,000 copies 
of this leaflet produced, were distributed by 
Curtiss Candy Co., through the Inspiratlozi 
of its president, Otto Schnerizzg, 1^ their 
candy salesmen as they made their calls 
throughout the United States. 

Members of the clergy were responsible 
for the distribution of approximately 800,- 
000 leaflets: American Legion posts approxi¬ 
mately 100,000: <dvlo clubs 62,000; Boy 
Scouts 86,500. Inoludsd In the znlscella- 
neouB distribution total of approximately 
688,000 wwe such firms and individuals as 
80,000 for Quaker Gate Co., 17,000 for the 
La Salle National Bank. 8,000 for the First 
National Baizk of Bsrv^, 4,000 to Alden’e 
Mall Order. 2,000 to National Confeotloners* 
Association, 8,000 for First National Bank 8p 
Tkust Go., Evanston, 9,000 for State Bank A 
Trust Co.. Evanston. 8,000 for Steele-Wedeles 
Oo.. 4,600 for El0n National Watch Co., 
5,000 for International Harvester Co., etc. 

In addition, outs wer'^ supplied to Peoples 
Gas Light * Coke Co. who wished to pay for, 
VM, and dlidrlbute 500,000 eopiM at 

(b) Automobile and window atidier: Ovm 

of thsee stte ke rs were produced 
dlitributto through ordws received on the 
cfaeOk-sheete from dvte elube. Aznerlean Le¬ 


gion posts, clsrgy, radio stations. Boy Soouts, 
and various individuals and oompanies' teie- 
pbone eallB and letters. Here also the Cur¬ 
tiss Candy Go. salesmen distributed afqmn- 
Smately 250,000. 

( 0 ) Oonreepondent eUCker: 60,000 of these 
email stiCksrs were distributed and used by 
various eompaUles and individuals on oor- 
respondsnoe and envelopes. 

(d) Contribution cards: 11.000 of two 
types of cards, one for individuals and the 
other for corporations, were produced and 
distributed in the various channels solicited 
by otir cheok-aheete and letters to the groups 
outlined in our program. 

(e) Leaflet, You Gan Get 111,111 to the 
Polls: Over 800XXIO copies of this leaflet 
were iroduced and distributed. This partic¬ 
ular leaflet proved very popular and more 
copies of it could have been used if time prior 
to election day would have permitted. 

(f) Leaflet, George Craig, Legion Head, 
Lists Reasons: dose to 40,000 of these leaflets 
were produced and distributed. 

(g) Leaflet, Endorsed by American Legion 
Resolution: About 160.000 copiee of this leaf¬ 
let were processed and distributed as quickly 
as we were advised the American Legion had 
passed the resolution at the Los Angelee 
convention. The leaflet gives the verbatim 
wordlne of the resolution. 

(h) Lapel button: Of the 723,500 lapel but¬ 
tons processed, close to 800,000 were dis¬ 
tributed through the various channels rep¬ 
resented by the cheek sheets and telephone 
calls. 

(i) Postage meter slugs: As quickly as the 
postage meter slugs could be made up, they 
were put to use by the following firms, 30 
firms in all, using a total of 88 postage meter 
Blugo on their outgoing znail until election 
day: United Air Lines, the Borden Co., Na¬ 
tional Standard Parts Association, Auto Parts 
A Gear Co., iceed Candy Co., Quaker Oats 
Co., Book Island Lines, M. B. Austin Co., 
HUnois Bell Telephone Co., International 
Harvester Co., La Salle National Bank. Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Steveztf Candy Go., James 
E. Bezmett Co., General American Transpor¬ 
tation Co.. Steven Candy Kitchens, Ine., In¬ 
land Steel Co., Alden’B, Inc., the Quaker Oats 
Co.. Capper A Capper, and the Jos. W. Hicks 
Organisation. 

We feel that the distribution of the ma¬ 
terial, together with the great number of im¬ 
prints of the Liberty Bell symbol distributed 
through the use of the postage meter slugs, 
represents a circulation of approximately 
25,000,000. 

(j) Door-knob hanger: 360,000 door-knob 
hangers were processed and distributed prior 
to electlton day, a large percentage of this 
figure being accounted for in the door-to- 
door work done by the Boy Scout troops and 
the Sunday School chKdren of the various 
churches responding to our letter. 

SPXCSAL ACTXVZTIXS 

Three mass meetltigs or rallys were held 
prior to election day. one at Springfield, 
Ill., another at Bloomington, XU., and the 
third one in Chicago at the La Salle Hotel. 
The meetings at Springfield and Blooming¬ 
ton both included remarks by the Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican chairmen of the coun¬ 
ty, and repreeentatives of various religious 
and civic local groups. In the case of the 
down-state rally at Sprizzgfleld. the main ad¬ 
dress was given by the Honorable George 
D. Stoddard, president of the University of 
Illinois, his subject being To Vote or Not To 
Vote. 

As previously mentioned, the Chicago 
meeting featxtred addresses by George Craig, 
past national commander of the American 
Legion, and Frank Moran, president of the 
Chicago junior Chamber of Comzzzerce, and 
irv Kupcinet, well-known newspaper col¬ 
umnist and television star, waa master of 
ceremonies. 

Personal appearances: On October 9 Elmer 
Lairden was interviewed on the Don McNeil 
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Breakfast dub, veil known radio program 
on a coast'toocoast network, at which time 
he outlined the purposes and objectives of 
Americans Will Vote. 

On October SO Mr. Layden assisted the 
Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
painting the first in a series of “get out the 
vote" signs on the sidewalk at the corner 
of State and Madison Streets. Representa¬ 
tives of all Chicago newspapers and WON- 
TV news reel were present, the ceremonies 
being televised the next night by WON. 

On October 21 Mr. Layden was Interviewed 
by Dennis James after the television broad¬ 
cast of the Notre Dame-Mlchlgan State foot¬ 
ball game, sponsored by Old Gold over the 
DuMont network. At this time also, Mr. 
Layden outlined the purposes and objec¬ 
tives of Americans Will Vote and urged all 
listeners to exercise their privilege at the 
polls on November 7. 

On October 24 Mr. Layden was interviewed 
by Bill Evans over the latter's television 
show on WBKB, at which time approximately 
12 minutes were devoted to the interview. 

On October 24 Mr. Layden was Interviewed 
by Austin Klpllnger during his newscast over 
WON-TV at 6:15. Here again Mr. Layden 
emphasized to the listeners the distressing 
apathy that has existed by voters in the last 
previous national election and urged them 
not to repeat such a disgraceful performance. 

Airplane trailer: As a way of adding em¬ 
phasis to the message of Americans Will 
Vote to a great number of persons at one 
time, we arranged for an airplane to circle 
over Dyche Stadium In Evanston on the 
Saturday before election day during the time 
of the football game, and again on Sunday 
before election day over Comlskey Park dur¬ 
ing a professional football game, carrying a 
streamer with the wording “Americans will 
vote on November 7.” 

Special telegram: As an additional means 
of bringing the message of Americans Will 
Vote to as many persons as possible Just prior 
to election day. a telegram was sent signed 
by Mr. Layden to 42 prominent newspaper 
columnists; press services; news editors of 
all radio networks in Chicago, New York, and 
Hollywood; the city editors of all newspapers 
In Los Angeles and San Francisco; and out¬ 
standing radio performers, such as Jack 
Benny, Edgar Bergen, Eddie Cantor, and in¬ 
cluding radio commentators Walter Wlnchell, 
Jim Hurlbut. Clifton Utley, etc. Copy of 
this telegram and list of recipients is at¬ 
tached. 

COOPXXATXON WITH OTHXB OROANIZATXOWS 

Americans Will Vote cooperated with the 
Junior chamber of commerce In supplying 
them with material and speakers for their 
programs. Americans Will Vote cooperated 
with the American Legion in distributing the 
resolution passed by the American Legion 
at their convention in Los Angeles. Amer¬ 
icans Will Vote also cooperated with the Illi¬ 
nois Federation of Retail Associations’ get- 
out-the-vote program, headed by Mr. J. T. 
Meek, by making known to members of the 
association the availability of Americans 
Will Vote material, and the fact that this 
campaign was being conducted on a pub¬ 
licity promotion level, whereas the other 
campaign was conducted on a paid-adver- 
tlsing-space level and the sale of promotional 
material. It was pointed out that In the 
case of our campaign nothing was to be sold, 
every piece of material was ndven away with¬ 
out any charge whatsoever. 

SSBTHOD OF FXNANCZNQ OF AMXBIOAKS WZIli 
VOTE CAMPAIGN 

The entire financial proceeds for the 
Americans Will Vote campaign were obtained 
through individual and business firm sub¬ 
scriptions. Contributions ranged in sUsa 
from $1 to $1,000. 

There is attached, a dipping from the 
Chicago Tribune of November 0, indicating 
the election returns as they had been re¬ 


ported at that time. However, as of this 
date the ofBoial returns for the State of 
Illinois have not been recorded. 

coNTirmwo psoosam 

The Americans Will Vote activity we de¬ 
scribe In effect constituted about a 7-week 
campaign; In fact, the announcement and 
press conference concerning the organisation 
was exactly 7 weeks prior to election day. All 
of the material described herein, of which 
copies are attached, was prepared, produced 
and released within that space of time. 

Much credit has been given Americans 
Will Vote in news and editorial comment In 
the newspapers, and by commentators over 
radio and television, for the organisation's 
port in helping to bring out the vote on 
election day. We do not believe that any 
single organisation designed to help Increase 
the vote can or should attempt specific credit 
for its efforts—'however, we do believe that 
this organization, operating as It did and 
with the cooperation of all of the agencies 
involved, can rightly share with others the 
results that were so definitely indicated on 
election day. 

The greatest evidence of the success of the 
campaign is that interest which has been 
generated wherein many persons and organi¬ 
sations which cooperated have indicated a 
desire that the activities be continued. For 
Instance, we have letters from scout masters 
asking us to send them material now which 
they may plan to distribute and Instruct 
their troops in distributing on the occasion 
of the spring elections. Practically all of 
the business organisations which used post¬ 
age meter slugs have indicated that they will 
hold these slugs with the intention of using 
them in advance of futiu-e elections. An 
Inventory of the material that is left over 
would Indicate there is just about enough to 
use in promoting the future activities of the 
organization, and the requests for informa¬ 
tion and material from States across the 
country from Maine to Oregon will Indicate 
that Americans Will Vote has outgrown, its 
original state of Incorporation and in its next 
step will be a Nation-wide undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Fresident, 


Where the Money Goes; Some of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, March 1, 19S1 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of January, our draft quota 
was 80,000. During the same month, 
military agencies hired 58,388 civilians. 
For every four men inducted, three 
others were hired to do civilian Jobs con¬ 
nected with military service. Our total 
civilian personnel working for the Fed¬ 
eral Government reached 2,245.275 when 
January ended. Sixteen new agencies 
have been set up in the last 8 months to 
deal with the national emergency, with 
an increase in the number of men and 
women working for Uncle Sam amount¬ 
ing to 219,000 since July 1. 1850. 

This record of mushrooming depart¬ 
ments and new divisions within depart¬ 
ments helps us to understand what goes 
on with the taxpayer's hard-earned dol¬ 
lar. m the House of Representatives it 
was declared that our military authori¬ 


ties are purchasing supplies sufficient to 
meet the needs of a 10 ,000,000-man 
army. Such spending as the bujdng of 
Navy desks for 1198 each and wooden 
office chairs at $78 apiece are part of 
this fantastic orgy of public spending. 

It will not end until this administra¬ 
tion is removed from control in Congress 
and the White House. Bear that in 
mind every time jrou write a check to 
the collector of Internal revenue. 


Defease Agaiast Coauanaist Aggressioa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ZZAINOZS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to t^e Record, for the in¬ 
formation of Senators, a brief resolution 
adopted at its founding conference by 
the Council Against Communist Aggres¬ 
sion with offices at 1500 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa., together 
with an article by PrOf. Karl A. Wittfogel 
entitled *‘A New Policy for Asia," printed 
in the New Leader for February 19,1951. 

The council is a militant anti-Com- 
munisi^ group, concentrating particularly 
on foreign policy in reference to the Par 
East. It is hjaded by a provisional 
executive group, including Marx Lewis, 
of the Hatters union; Bishop Welch, of 
the Methodist Church; Sal B. Hoffman, 
president of the Upholsterers union; 
Christopher Emmet, of Common Cause; 
and Arthur G. McDowell, as executive 
secretary. 

While I am not necessarily in full 
agreement with all parts of the council’s 
resolution, I am glad at its request to 
make the data available for the informa¬ 
tion of Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

RXSOLTmOK 

Our security depends on a global system 
of collective security and calls for defense 
against Communist aggression In both Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. 

Therefore, we urge— 

1. That the United States sponsor a reso¬ 
lution in the United Nations condemning 
the government of the U. S. S. R. as the In¬ 
stigator of and accomplice in the aggres¬ 
sions against the Republic of Korea and the 
United Nations based on evidence presented 
to the United Nations by Ambassador Aus¬ 
tin. 

2. That the United States sponsor a reso¬ 
lution calling on the United Nations to 
Impose -sanctions, including a blockade, 
against Communist China so as to effectively 
prevent the direct or indirect shipment of 
strategic materials to the aggressors attack¬ 
ing the United Nations forces in Korea. 

8. That the United States should offer 
the National Oovemment of China for the 
revitalized army on Formosa adequate arms 
and equipment under the supervision of top 
milita^ personnel of the United States as 
in Oreece and Turkey so that it can help 
the people of China to free themselves from 
the Communist yoke and develop poUtloal 
and economic democracy. 
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4. Tht nnn tpotuot ft reso. 

lutlon in tbe United Kfttloni Bervins notlee 
upon tbe U. 8. 8. H.’thftt If it directly or 
throilgh Ite afttemtee oonmtte ftwresslon 
upon ftny state vfaetber or not It Is a mem¬ 
ber of tbe North Atlantic Pact that the full 
force of all the membera of tha CUlted Na¬ 
tions will be dhwotad against It. 

(Adopted February 10,1061, at the found¬ 
ing eonferenee of the Ckmneil Against Oom- 
munlst Aggression. 1600 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

A Nbw PouoY soa Aau 

(By Karl A. Wltttogel) 

(From the New Leader of February 10, 1061] 

Recent far-eastern developments have dis¬ 
appointed all those who espeoted the Chl- 
nese Communists to settle down peaosfully 
after the full establishment of their regime 
and not get too deeply Involved in Soviet 
world strategy. Tod^, It Is dear to even 
the most weu-dlsposed observer that tbe 
problem of the Chinese Communists la 
nothing but the problem of the Chtneae sec¬ 
tor of a huge Communist axis which stretches 
from Canton to the mbe apd which expands 
wherever opportunity permits. But many 
who aoospt this fact are reluctant to aoospt 
its consequenoss. Under new disguises, old 
llluslozm again rear their heads, obscuring 
once mcare the real Isauea In our China policy. 

In the global array of Communist and 
non-Communlst foroes. the highly Indua- 
trlalleed countries of Western Buit^ mani¬ 
festly constitute the most prectous stake. 
The present American afforta to prevent a 
Soviet victory In this aone are thmefore 
eminently justified. But the Communist 
victory in China has heightened rather then 
lessened the importance of an active Ameri¬ 
can policy In east Asia. The apread of Com¬ 
munist power to Formosa, Japan, and the 
Philippines would seriously imperil our Pa¬ 
cific defenses; and the fall of southeast and 
south Asia would oatastrophteally affect the 
situation in the Middle and Near Bast. 

In view of this danger, which is bloodily 
underlined by the Korean war, it becomes 
difficult to plead for a gentle American policy 
toward Ocmununlst China on the ground of 
an expected Tltoist development. Instead, 
we Increasingly hear referenoee to tbe in¬ 
tense nationalism of our potential friends, 
the Chinese Intellectuals, whose favor we 
may gain by yielding Farmosa and by reoog- 
nlaing the Peking r^lme. Besides being in¬ 
consistent. this argument completely mis- 
understands the character of a Communist 
state, In China or anywhere else. Where 
public opinion Is dlotatarlally controlled, 
Nationalist sentiment can be so manipu¬ 
lated that the real issues may be reduced to 
Insignificance (of. the Impact of the Soviet 
Union on Manchuria) apd Insignificant Is¬ 
sues blown up fantastically (cf. the propa¬ 
ganda against Amsrloan imperialism in 
China today). 

Thera owtslnly are in China national as 
wbU as other undercurrents that defy Com¬ 
munist manipulation: but however Impor¬ 
tant these undercurrents may bsoome In an 
open crisis, at the moment they are woefully 
ineffective if compared with the strength of 
government-promoted ideas. Any American 
policy which dUxegards essential political 
(and strategic) ooiudderations in order to ap¬ 
peal to the controlled natlonaUsm of the 
Ghittsse inteiUgentsla wlU be the victim of 
an unraallstlo concept of Communist power. 

Tbe only ettscttve natlonaltem in Oommu- 
Bist China today is the nationalism of Its 
ruUng party. No doubt, tha Peking Politburo 
ii fuUy aware that In Sinktaog, ikmer Mon¬ 
golia, Manehurfa, and perhaps now also In 
Xorsa, MoseoWb and Fektiig*a aaplrattoha 
clash. But aoma of thaas areas have already 
fallen under Soviet tnduenoe; and Man¬ 
churia is too close to Russian territory and 
military might to lead to open conflict. 


MO vRos at canta 

Such a oonOiot seems unlikely also for 
other and even more weighty reaaona. The 
eonfarenoe of the trade-unions of tha ooun- 
trles Of Asia and Austrahuda. held in 1648 in 
Peking with strong Soviet approval, placed 
the Ghtnese Oommunista in an outstanding 
position as the models and supportera of the 
many hoped-for Asian revcnutiona. The 
prospect that Mao and his lieutenants may 
rule as satraps over the majority of the 
agrarian co un tr i es of Asia opens up enormous 
vistes, not only for the. Communist leaders 
themselves, but also for their subjects. This 
perapeottve which, with its imperialistic pos- 
atbUttles, aurpasses all traditional Chinese 
Nationalist dreams. Is entirely aoeeptable to 
the Moaeow Politburo. The master strategists 
of the Krendln are aocustomed to think in 
geoeoonomleal categories. They see their 
hegemony for any foreseeable future guar¬ 
anteed by their control over the great Indus¬ 
trial oentera of the Buraalan heartland, cen¬ 
ters which they hope to supplement with the 
industries of Western Burope, while the re- 
mxlnder of agrarian Asia, under Chlneee (and 
Russian) direction, la being liberated. 

Thus the Ohlnesu and Russian Com¬ 
munists are linked not only by similarities In 
their power structures, Ideologies, and tbe 
corresponding vested Interests of their ruling 
classes, but also by historical expectancies 
which logically emerge from their Lentnist- 
Btallnlst premises. Faced with enemies who 
think in global and long-range terms, we 
can hope to build an effective policy only if 
we too view the separate Isauee of the pres- 
.ent far-eastern situation In a global and 
long-range context. 


Korea: In line with previously stated In¬ 
tentions. we should try to establish an inde¬ 
pendent and demoermtlc Korea within what¬ 
ever limits military and political conditions 
permit. But neither attacks by ever-lncreas- 
Ing masses of Chinese Communist troops, nor 
pseudo-roncillatory gwturss should Induce 
us to make permanent commitments In a 
strategically absurd position. It Is obvious 
that the Communist Axis wants to tie down 
the UN forces In as many separate and dis¬ 
advantageous places as pcwslble. It la eqixally 
obvious that we must not become unwilling 
partnere In this game. 

Formosa: Our attitude toward Formosa 
involvea mlUtary problems which the lay¬ 
man Is not oompetent to solve. But if mili¬ 
tary judgment recommends the defense of 
the Island—eis it apparently does—then it 
would be foolish to abandon it, and this for 
political reasons as well, Tbe **natlonalUm’' 
argument has already been discussed in re¬ 
lation to the Chinese intellectuals. In its 
official Communist form it Is an unpleasant 
reminder of Naxl arguments for occupying 
Austria, 

Austria has been closely connected with 
Germany In a long polltloal and cultural his¬ 
tory; and the Inhabitants of this rump area 
are practically all German. Nevertheless 
the consistent enemies of Nasi expansion 
were unmitlgatedly opposed to having Aus¬ 
tria added to the Reich when Germany was 
under the control of a blatantly totalitarian 
regime. Formosa Is Tar less easily invaded 
and far more easily defended than Austria 
was In 1887—or Korea is today. In permit¬ 
ting the island to become tbe victim of a 
Communist "Anschluss,'* we would not only 
weaken onrseivee militarily, but we would 
also strengthen tbe Im pr e s sion- which Oom- 
muttlat prcq^aganda Is particularly eager to 
give—that among other things we are abya- 
maliy stupid. 

aDB« SMD aVOIM CMXAMO 

And what of the NationaUat Government 
and army? Ghlang KM-shekh record at the 
leader of the defense of his country during 
the grim years of Japanese occupation la 


better than moat of us today care to re- 
aamber; the record of his Internal pcdlcy 
is bad. Even so weU-balanced a document 
as the Wedemeyer report stresses the many 
acts of opp r es si on and corruption which 
helped to undennine Chiang*! poptUar sup¬ 
port. But during World War n we had a 
number of alUes wboee governments were 
none too savory and whose internal cozidl- 
tlons we could not Influence. If a general 
war breaks out shortly, we should have to 
accept the Nationalists, like all other allies, 
"as is," making the best of what we have to 
defend the east Asian frlrge. But if the 
present uneasy world situation continues 
for some time then we shall be in a better 
position than ever to make the Nattonallsts 
underwrite certain basic economic and politi¬ 
cal reforms. Buch reforms, if thorough and 
Bueeessful. will also provide new perspectives 
for a post-Gommunlst China. Most prob¬ 
ably they will raise the fighting potential 
of the Nationalist forces far beyond their 
present level. 

B^atever we may do with regard to de¬ 
veloping and equipping the Nationalist army, 
we should certainly not commit ourselves 
now to any major invasion of the mainland. 
8ueh a step would require comprehensive 
UN (or United States) support, and It would 
drag us into precisely that kind of an amor¬ 
phous Aslan land war which we have every 
reason to avoid. Of course, there are many 
small military operations that a strength¬ 
ened Nationalist government or Independ¬ 
ent antl-Oommunlst resistance oentws 
might undertake. In this respect, the previ¬ 
ous blockade of Shanghai and the present 
guerrilla aotlvlties on the Chinese mainland 
provide Invaluable lessons as to what la 
technically advisable and what la not. But 
here, as In all other Instances, momentary 
indignation must not make us lose sight of 
our long-range strategy. Proper balance be¬ 
tween our European and Aslan commitments 
remains the paramount test. And certain 
aotlona which, in a spreading military con¬ 
flagration, would be extremely helpful may 
produce a wholly undeslred effect when un¬ 
dertaken impulsively and without regard for 
tbe general Aslan and global situation. 

Dlplomatlo recognition of Communist 
China. Aa a matter of expediency. It seems 
desirable to recognise diplomatically all de 
facto governments that persist over time. 
But this rule. Ilka others, has its exceptions. 
Communist China may be one of them. 

The Peking invasion of Tibet was not of¬ 
ficially branded for what it was except by the 
Lhasa gcvenunent. The Chinese Communist 
aggression In Korea was eventuaUy con¬ 
demned by the UN. These two ventures are 
direct and, so to speak, neighboring actions. 
Others, leas direct, have more ambitious alms. 
The top-ranking Peklxig dignitary, Liu 
8hao-chl. who promised bis party's support 
for the Communist movements throughout 
Asia and Australasia, urged the necessity of 
setting up In these areas "wherever and 
whenever possible a national army which 
Is led by the Communist Party." 

If our Aslan friends hope to tame the 
Chinese tiger by feeding it. we can do noth¬ 
ing to stop them. But we have no right to 
neglect the lessons gleaned from our own 
experiences. These lessons controvert many 
oft-repeated misconceptions. They show 
that, without recognition, a modest flow of 
diplomatic messages and proposals is entirely 
XKMSible. They show that, without recogni¬ 
tion, economic relations can be maintained 
with considerable success. (The bulk of 
American trade with the U. 8 . S. R. during 
certain years before recognition was greater 
than during any years from 1933 until the 
beginning of the war.) They also show that 
a free exchange of persons—students, jotir- 
nallsts, businessmen—with a Communist 
state Is a complete fiction. The apparatchik 
societies refuse to admit any member of the 
free world who Is overtly critical of their 
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way of life, while, under cover of “exohanse," 
they send us hand*plcked and thoroughly 
indoctrinated Communists. 

But apart from the disadvantages involved 
In unequal diplomatic treaties with Com¬ 
munist countries to which we have agreed 
without reallEing their pltfaUs. there U no 
Justification for our recognising now at in 
any near future a regime that blackmails 
us with threats and that openly attacks the 
UN (and United States) forces. Recognition 
under these circumstances would indeed be a 
reward for aggression; and the Communist 
camp would certainly hall it as such. 

VETO REDS m xm 

Admission to the UN: As in the case of 
recognition, we should maintain our free¬ 
dom of decision. But also, as in that case, 
there is no excuse for putting a premium 
on aggression. On the contrary, conditions 
being what they are, we should lase every 
means provided by the Charter, including the 
veto, to prevent the seating of a Chinese 
Communist delegation in the United Nations. 

For the Chinese people—against their Com¬ 
munist dictators: We have never ceased to 
emphasize our friendliness for the Chinese 
people; and in view of the present Gom- 
munUt hate campaign it is particularly im¬ 
portant to unmask the claim of American 
imperialism in China as a new version of the 
big He. The United States voluntarily 
dropped all unequal treaties Just when the 
U. B. S. B. was striving to reestablish tsarist 
prerogatives in Manchiiria. We voluntarily 
withdrew our troops from Korea as well as 
from China; and our continued pressure for 
the liquidation of colonlaUsm is well known. 
The partial success of Communist propa¬ 
ganda in such countries as India in depicting 
us as imperialist schemers therefore con¬ 
stitutes a particularly serious challenge. 
The incessant repetition of the big lie re¬ 
quires that we. with equal insistence, restate 
our friendship for the Chinese people (as 
Juxtaposed tP their Communist dictators) 
and our full acceptance of the country's 
national independence—which is threatened 
not by us. but by the new Soviet treaties and 
the Moscow teachers of the Peking regime. 
We should make it unmistakably clear that 
our refusal of recognition is directed, not 
against the Chinese people, but exclusively 
against their aggressive and dictatorial 
rulers. Of course, there is no reason for 
righteous self-adulation, and the American 
who fails to see the opportunistic incon¬ 
sistencies in our proliberation policy over¬ 
simplifies a good record which needs no 
glamorizing. But the American who 
brazenly denies our basic proliberation policy 
gives comfort to our enemies by repeating 
one of their most dishonest slander themes. 

WELFARE AND THE PEOPLE 

Our attitude toward the non-Communlst 
population of China and the adjacent coun¬ 
tries of Asia: Another slogan, which is 
thoughtless rather than vicious, is the cry 
for contacts with the non-Communlst people 
of China. We certainly should do everi^ihlng 
in our power to reach the urban as weU as 
the rural non-Communlst population in 
China and in other parts of Communist Asia. 
But besides supporting the resistance move¬ 
ments and spreading whatever propaganda 
we can, we have only limited opportunities 
of approaching the subjects of the new 
apparatchik states. The real issue, thus, lies 
somewhere else. 

In the great majority of aU Aslan coun¬ 
tries, the discontent of large strata of the 
rural population enables the Communists to 
piursue their strategy of infiltration, organi¬ 
sation. and attack. No military and political 
measures on our side will prove satisfactory 
unless they are bulwarked by a genuine con¬ 
cern for the welfare of the villagers. The 


excellent land reform which, under Ameri¬ 
can direction, was carried out in Japan has 
resulted in a situation in which the Japanese 
Communists have lost most of the support 
which they previously derived from the poor 
peasants and tenants. The second part of a 
land reform which wu initiated In Korea in 
1949 imder our presstire and by vote of an 
assembly that did not see eye to eye with 
Syngman Rhee might have achieved similar 
results. If the Korean Government had acted 
faster and If the North Koreans had not 
attacked In June 19S0. The BCA Is now try¬ 
ing to enforce in Korea the second (and more 
comprehensive) part of the reform. 

History will show whether the harm done 
by the delay can be amended; but it is vital 
to learn from experience and to apply the 
principles, which proved so effective in 
Japan, to other areas of east and southeast 
Asia immediately threatened by Communist 
civil war and expansion. Formosa has al¬ 
ready been mentioned. The Philippines and 
Indochina also have a high priority. Any 
American funds which will facilitate the 
truiisi'er of the land to the peasants by par¬ 
tially underwriting a resaonable compensa¬ 
tion may prove decisive in demonstrating the 
ssiloiisness of our attempt to show that our 
democratic policy concerns itself not only 
with the form of government, but also with 
the vital needs of the large underprivileged 
strata of the agrarian population. The im¬ 
plications of such a bold and focused appli¬ 
cation of ova point 4 program for other 
parts of non-Communlst Asia, such as India. 
Pakistan, and even the Near East, are obvious. 

REFORMS AGAINST RED RXVOLtTTlON 

Our economic and social policy in Asia 
should not be based on the principle of 
me-tooism. but on entirely different consid¬ 
erations and aims: American policy in all 
these fields defeats its purpose when it in¬ 
sists that we are aiming at measures similar 
to those undertaken by the Communists, the 
difference being only that we proceed in 
a more civilized and gradual manner. Such 
an attitude of me-toolcm is decidedly harm¬ 
ful, Today, no sincere political analyst has 
the right to speak of the Communist land 
distribution as a measure intended to pro¬ 
vide the peasants with full, permanent and 
secure possession of the assigned land. This 
policy is nothing but a ruse for temporarily 
gaining peasant support for the seizure of 
political power which, once achieved, be¬ 
comes the lever for destr'^ying not only all 
large property, but eventually all small rural 
and urban property as well. Ambivalent 
statements spread by irresponsible authors 
and politicians about the first phase of the 
communist land policy bulwark a propaganda 
myth which we have every reason to de¬ 
stroy. It is of the utmost importance for 
us to contrast the temporary and dishonest 
Communist revolution with the permanent 
and honest reforms whioh we promote. To¬ 
gether with its industrial supplement (the 
encouragement of a strong and Independent 
trade-union movement) and a general policy 
of civil liberties and social security, these 
measiires prepare the urban and rural pop¬ 
ulation to participate democratically in the 
life of their commonwealth. 

'To be sure, our insistence on the supe¬ 
riority of our policy will be meaningful on?y 
to the extent to which it is accompanied 
by authentlo acts. But these acts will be¬ 
come propagandistically effective only if we 
present them without apology, and not 
If the Communists were actually, If per- 
vertedly, doing the Job better. It is high 
time to discard a me-tooist revolutionary 
phraseology which implicitly gives the Com¬ 
munists credit for something for which they 
deserve no credit whatsoever. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHNO.PASTORE 

or RHODE ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 16,1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricoao two more 
articles In the series entitled “Medicine 
in Crisis,’* by Mr. Sellg Greenberg, writer 
for the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, published in the city of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

These articles will be most interesting 
to the Members of the Senate in their 
consideration of S. 337, which is a bill to 
provide an emergency program of grants 
and scholarships for education in the 
medical fields. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Providence (R. 1.) Evening 
Bulletin of March 6, 1951] 

Medicine in GRXzxa—B urvet Shows United 

States Faces Serious Doctor Shortage- 

Total OF Phtsicians Not Enough to Fill 

CivmuN AND Mhitart needs 

(This is the eighth of a series of articles on 
the problems of medical education within 
the context of the bioader issues of medical 
care and practice.) 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

The issue of monopoly in medicine has 
been brought into particularly sharp focus 
by the grave financial crisis facing the medi¬ 
cal schools and the demand for more doctors 
growing out of the national emergency. 

The ominous and undisputed facts in the 
financial crisis are; 

The medical schools cannot enlarge or even 
maintain their present enrollment unless 
they get a lot more money. 

The same thing holds true of the stand¬ 
ards of teaching which will determine the 
quality of future medical practice. Without 
additional funds, the schools will not only be 
unable to improve and expand the scope of 
their teaching but will be forced to let 
standards deteriorate. 

In other words, instead 'if getting more 
and better doctors we are in danger of get¬ 
ting fewer anfi poorer ones at a time when 
the need may he greater than ever. 

ZTUDT REVEALS SHORTAGE 

The extent to which the national emer¬ 
gency and the threat of war have aggravated 
the B lortage of doctors was recently revealed 
b^' the health resources advisory committee 
of the National Security Resources Board. 

Tlie committee, made up o* physicians, 
said iatly after a 6-month study that there 
werd not enough doctors in the United 
States to meet mobiUzatlon needs and af¬ 
ford at the same time adequate protection 
for the civilian population. The Nation 
would need 32,000 physicians over and 
above those in sight for 1964, it reported, 
to maintain the present level of civilian 
medical services and meet expected require¬ 
ments for the Armed Forces, civil defense, 
and public-health services. 

The committee urged immediate expansion 
and acceleration of xn^lcal training facill- 
tiee. It warned that the threatened deficit 
could be averted only if medical school en¬ 
rollments were increased at once by 16 per- 
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€«nt «&d tbtf fehoois adopted again the 
epeed-up program in efloot during the laet 
war. Under thla > program, the 4 yeara of 
medleal training were squeeaed Into 8 yean 
tqr giving ur vacationa. 

ail of which underacorea the utgenoy ctf 
relieving the llnanelal plight of the medieal 
ooUegea. 

mDiCAx. asaooMnoir aou 

What haa the Amerioan Medical Aaaoeif 
tlon done about it? 

The preponderance of objective opinion le 
that the AMA haa eonaiatently puraued a 
policy of obatructionism. 

The country*0 top medical educatora and 
the prealdenta of aome of our leading uni* 
voMitiea agree that the amount of money 
needed to aaaure the futnre of American 
medical education la ao huge that it cannot 
be met through private philanthropy alone. 
They are convlttoad that the Job can be done 
adequatWy only with Federal aid. 

A btn provMlng for Federal aulMldlea waa 
introduced in the United Statee denate in 
1048 under Joint Demoerattc and Bepubllean 
ausploaa, with Aenator Tavr aa one of Ita 
aponaors. Tha Senate paeeed It by unani- 
mouB vote. 

The AMA then got htiay and killed the 
meaeure. The bUl waa bottled up laat year 
In a Houae committee by a tingle vote end 
never got to the floor. Quallfled Obeervere 
have held up this action aa proof of the hoi- 
lowneee of the AMA'e claim that It favora 
the training of more doetore. 

XHEBE MAJoa aacuKSMn 

Z will go into the merite of the subeldy 
controvony in a later article. Bight now 
let’B take a final look at tha AMA line in 
tha debate over the adequacy of our auppiy 
of pbyalclane. The line haa been baaed on 
theae three major argumenta: 

1. We don't need any more doctoie. 

8. The medical aehoola already are expand¬ 
ing their enrollment to take care of addi¬ 
tional needa. 

8. Thoee who favor atUl further expand 
■ion want to lower the quality of medieal 
training. 

The flret argument le no longer preeeed 
with as much vigor as it opce waa. Aeide 
from the factori cited in previous artlclee, 
the contrast with what hae happened In 
other profeselone Is too sharp. 

QAUar XN DOCTOM LAQB 

Between 1010 and 1940. when the eoun- 
try’s population rose 48 percent, there waa 
an Increaaa of cnly 80 percent in the number 
of doctors as against a boost of 66 percent 
for lawyers, 76 percent for dentiats, 86 per¬ 
cent for teaehere and 818 percent for en¬ 
gineers. Last year the medical schools grad¬ 
uated 6A6B M. D.’s. This compared with 
MMa degrees awarded by engineering 
echoOla and 14^13 by tow schools. 

During the past 10 years the rise in the 
number of doctors—'but not of private prao- 
tltlonara-4Ms kept pace with the growth of 
populatloa and medical achool enrollinent 
has substantially incfeased. FTeahman ad- 
mfaslona moontad 88 percent between 1940 
and 1080 and the number of graduates rote 
0 percent. But in 1940 the aehoola had bare¬ 
ly begun recovering from the low point to 
which their enrollment had conk during tha 
depreaalon, 

A new medical achool la being built in Cal¬ 
ifornia and plans for new echoole are under 
dlfouselon In three other Btatee. Baperts 
mfdntaln that this la not aneugh. 

root TBAXIIZKO OBAXCKD 

Mueh of the increase in the rate of pro- 
duetton of doctoia in the past daoade has 
bean tha result of the openhig of aaveml new 
aobocrie and of the wartime accelerated pro¬ 
gram, The AMA and the Mertiosl flehoel As- 


soototion have eKpreased oppoattlon to re¬ 
newal of thia program on the ground that it 
lad to overcrowding, undentafflng. and poor 

Some of the aehoola afflltotad with State 
univenitiea expanded their intake in the 
poetwar years under the pressure of veterans 
seeking to get a m edical education through 
the OX bUl ot rights. But there has been 
little expansion in tha private aehoola. 

Thoaa who maintain that wa need more 
doctors deny emifiiatloally that they are ad¬ 
vocating lowering of standards. Dean Victor 
A. Bapfwrt, of the Collage of liberal Arts at 
Wayne University, chairman of a committee 
of American Conference of Academic Deans 
which haa made a study of the subject, has 
described charges to that effect as "sheer 
twaddle designed solely to obfuscate basic 

Proponents of expaxision realise that it will 
take years to turn out more doctors. They 
know that it will require not only many mil- 
Ilona of dollare hut careful planning to se¬ 
cure additional laboratory space and equip¬ 
ment, hospital facilities, and qualified teach¬ 
ers. They are. therefore, all the more con¬ 
cerned over the time lost because of AMA 
hindrance. 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Evening 
Bulletin of March 7,1051] 

MBwawK m Gtaxa—M kucal Bcaoots m Bm>, 

MxxB $40.000/K)0 A Yia»— OxHxa UHZVxasxTT 

Fuwm Havx To Covsa 810,000/M)0 Awnuax. 

JOxncR 

(Thia is the ninth of a aerlea of articles on 
tha problema of medical education within 
the context of the broader issues of medical 
care and praetioe.) 

(By flellg areenberg) 

The Nation’s medical schools need an ad¬ 
ditional $40/)00,000 a year—« Jump of about 
78 percent—in operating funds to train ade¬ 
quately their present student body. 

This was the recent conclusion of a com¬ 
mittee of 12 doctors and medical educatora 
after a S-year study of medical-school 
finances imdertaken for the Burgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
The committee was headed by Dr. Lowell J. 
Reed, vice president of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, and included Dr. Ernest B. Irons, 
former president of the American Medical 
Association. 

Bzo onaAmra Bcnorra 

The 78 medical sehooto and 7 baalo 
adenoe schools In the umted States now have 
an annual operating deficit of about $10,000,- 
000, which is being met largely by dipping 
Into other university f\mds. ’Ths 040,000,000 
covers this deficit and the additional amount 
which the committee felt wee needed to en¬ 
able the echoole to do a proper teadbing job. 

The propoeed boost of 76 percent In oper¬ 
ating expenaaa would taka care only of the 
present enrollment. Enlargement of the 
student body, which has been urged by many 
authorltlea, would require a lot more money. 

The magnitude of the financial emergency 
confronting medical education la indicated 
by theae major findings of the oommlttee: 
mPEovxacxWT or vlamts 

Aside from $40J)00,000 a year in operating 
funds, the echoole need about $830j)00j)00 to 
improve their physical plants to meat desired 
etandarde. 

To inereaae enrollment by 38 percent, the 
echoole would need an additional $18,000J)00 
• year in operating axpeneea and $844,000,- 
000 more for oonatructiott purpoeee. 

(The Health Beaouroaa Advisory oommit- 
tea of the Mattonal Security Bcaouroas Board 
haa warned that we vdU be ehort 88000 doc¬ 
tors by 1984 unless enrollments are raised 
at ones by 16 percent and the aehoola adopt 
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again the apeed-up program they ran during 
the laet war. The oombination of theae two 
measurea would mean an Inoreaaad enroll¬ 
ment of considerably more than 88 pwcent.) 

While medical achool operating costs 
Jumped 94 percent between 1941 and 1948. 
income from endowment and tuition failed 
to keep pace. 

Tomosr COSTS 

Tuition now averages $660 a year and runs 
as high as $885. But Inoome from tuition 
provides only 88 percent of operating ex¬ 
penses. (Brown Unlvenlty. where tuition Is 
$600. gets 66 percent of Its total budget from 
this eouroe. ‘The proportion of Income from 
tuition is even higher In colleges which have 
no graduate schools.) 

Medieal school operating expenses average 
$2,285 a year per student. One school re¬ 
ported spending $8,357 per student. But 
these figures cover more than the cost of 
undergraduate training as they include ex¬ 
penditures for research and graduate in¬ 
struction. 

Lack of funds has forced 88 of the schools 
to limit their programs or defer Important 
advances. Curtailments have been particu. 
larly heavy in teaching of public health and 
preventive medicine, two fields where there 
has long been a critical lag. 

aoBsmT mu. 

The study committee made no direct com¬ 
ment on the revived medical education sub¬ 
sidy bill now pending In Congress. But its 
findings made it pretty clear that the medi¬ 
cal schools eould not hope to make up their 
deficits from increased revenue from private 
endowment or tuition or bigger granto from 
their parent univeraltlea which already are 
hard preaaed for funds. 

There is general agreement among educs- 
tora that it would be dangerous to go on 
raising tuition charges and thereby limit 
■till further the study of medicine. 

A point stressed by the committee was 
that even if the required money were made 
available at once it would take years to Im¬ 
prove and expand faeiUtiaa and recruit fa¬ 
culty. There already la a shortage of teach¬ 
ers. mainly because salarlee la many of the 
■choole are too low to attract skilled mea 
who can earn more In private practice. 

Far more so than any other field the medi¬ 
eal profession cannot be enlarged quickly. 
hO«a ntXPABATXOW 

To become a doctor, a student must have 
8 or 4 years of college training, 4 years of 
medical schooling, l or 8 years of internship, 
and two or more years of hospital residency 
if be wants to become a apeotollst. It takes 
from 10 to 12 years from the time planning 
•tarts for a new medical school before its 
graduates are ready to hang out their 
shingles. 

"Medicine," as one authority has put It. 
"does not lend Itself to the type of expan¬ 
sion that can be accomplished by putting 
additional chairs in the back of the class¬ 
room and asking the Instructor to speak a 
little louder.’’ If they are to do the Job prop¬ 
erly. the schools must have more teachers 
and hospital and laboratory facilities before 
they can accept more students. 

TEAXNXNa mXtVKWVtt 

Medical training it the moat expensive of 
all forma of education because it is an ap- 
prentioeahlp involving a continuous personal 
relationahlp between faculty, students, and 
patients in tha teaching hoapltale. It re¬ 
quires close personal supervision of atudenta 
through an unusually high ratio of faculty. 
At Oomall UiUveraity Medical Oollege. for in- 
■tanoe, there la a faculty of 666. including 188 
full-time teachers, for a student body of 884. 

Medical education is subdivided into two 
fo-caUed preclinical years and two clinical 
years. 
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The first 2 years are devoted largely to lab¬ 
oratory study of the basic sciences of anat¬ 
omy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, 
bacteriology, and pharmacology. In the last 
2 years the student’s time Is upent mostly In 
hospital wards and outpatient departments. 
Here he learns by watching his teachers prac¬ 
tice and gradually being allowed to do some 
of the work himself under supervision. Be¬ 
fore he can be permitted to assume respon¬ 
sibility for the life and death of his fellow 
men the prospective physician requires much 
training and complicated and costly facilities 
and equipment. 

All of which underscores the fact that If 
we are to get more doctors It will take not 
only much money but years. So the time to 
start doing something about it Is now. 


The State Vertae the Indiyidual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 1, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, I should like to insert the fol¬ 
lowing speech made by Mr. Louis Brom- 
fleld, noted author and farmer, at the 
Cleveland freedom dinner held at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
February 1.1951: 

TH* STAT* VCRSUS TH* iNBlvmUAt 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

I have been requested to keep what I have 
to say tonight outside the realms of partisan 
politics and I shaU endeavor to do so Insofar 
as this Is possible, but In such a time and In 
such an age when the entire world Is en¬ 
gaged In a struggle between two Ideologies, 
I find It extremely difficult to make a non- 
polltlcal speech on the subject of freedom, 
and the preservation of man’s right to his 
own Individuality. 

I think It Is quite clear by now to almost 
everyone that what we are witnessing is a 
battle between two principles—on the one 
hand the principle that man Is and should 
be subject to a vague but tyrannical. Im¬ 
personal machine known as the state. On 
the other the principle that man’s most 
sacred right Is his freedom to live, think, and 
develop his own character and personality 
within reason and that government should 
remain forever subject to the combined will 
of Individual citizens and that officers and 
bureaucrats from President to policeman 
are inevitably and eternally the servants of 
the people. 

It Is only within the past 2 or 3 years that 
the true nature of this struggle has become 
apparent to what we might call the average 
man, the man In the .itrect, John Q. Citizen, 
or what you will. Until very recently many 
of the rights of our citizens have been ex¬ 
tracted, as you might say, painlessly, as a 
tooth n^bt be extracted painlessly by em¬ 
ploying the very latest In pain killers. In 
this process, extending over the past genera¬ 
tion or longer, the pain killer has always been 
employed in the form of subsidies or offers 
of seciirlty In one form or other, with the 
ultimate In doses being Sir Albert Beveridge’s 
''womb to tomb" state in which, by theory, 
all material worries would be removed from 
mankind In return for his giving up the right 
to choose what kind of work he would per¬ 
form, where he would perform It, how much 
he would be paid, and so forth. In other 
words, in return for the security of the 


"womb to tomb" plan, he would cease to exist 
as an Intelligent, creative, vigorous Individual 
and become merely a kind of robot, sacrificed 
to an immense bureaucracy, operating with 
little consideration for him as an Individual. 
In return for a theoretical security he be¬ 
comes the victim of an Impersonal, inhuman 
machine—and let me add, from the experi¬ 
ence of every nation In which bureaucracy 
has continued to grow-p-wlth a waste and 
inefficiency that becomes an increasing ma¬ 
terial burden to the very people whom it Is 
supposed to benefit. 

This system of using bribes, subsidies, 
promises, and so forth as a pain killer con¬ 
fused many—Indeed most people—for a con¬ 
siderable time, and It is only since we have 
begun to see the results In operation has It 
become apparent, even to the simplest fellow, 
that when the pain killer wears off. the pain, 
in terms of Insecurity and material cost. Is 
much worse than ever. We, as a Nation, have 
been very fortunate In having placed before 
us a laboratory example of how the "womb 
to tomb" pattern works out. With us. the 
menace of this false and unworkable political 
philosophy has crept up slowly and gradually, 
but In the British Isles, cwlng to a great 
number of circumstances. It was put Into 
operation rapidly and with a high degree of 
completeness. 

To establish this "womb to tomb" state, 
capital was liquidated or confiscated. Indus¬ 
try was very largely nationalized, and every 
sort of assumed benefit was established for 
the so-called little people (Incidentally a dis¬ 
gusting phrase Invented by the "womb to 
tombers"). Quickly every sort of weakness 
in the system became apparent. The rich 
were wiped out almost entirely and with 
them the vast tax revenues which they pro¬ 
vided. Industries were taken over and in 
the process another great block of vast tax 
revenues was destroyed. Worst of all, per¬ 
haps. was the virtual destruction of the solid 
middle class which built the wealth and 
power of the British Empire In the past and 
which Is inevitably the very backbone, not 
only of Great Britain, but of any democratic 
government. The assumed aim of the 
"womb to tombers" was to level off every¬ 
thing and everybody, leveling up “the little 
people" and leveling down the rich, the mid¬ 
dle classes and those individuals who were 
formerly rewarded in high earnings for their 
value to the state, the economy, and the 
general national welfare. 

Essentially the process has proven to be 
much more one of leveling down rather than 
of leveling up and as this has occurred, in¬ 
creasing burdens, both material and of the 
spirit, have fallen upon the '’little people" 
and will continue to do ao with a rapidly 
gaining momentum. 

In this procen certain inevitable eco¬ 
nomic fiaws developed—^fiaws which should 
have been apparent to any man who could 
add two and two. The "womb to tomb" 
theory made necessary at once a huge growth 
in bureaucracy to administer all the benefits 
of thft new paradise, to pay out subsidies and 
benefits and police the inevitable chlsellers, 
to collect mwe complicated and more bur¬ 
densome taxes, to administer the national¬ 
ized industries in which the previously great 
tax revenues were destroyed. ’The cost of 
government increased enormously while the 
revenues from taxes upon capital, industry, 
and large Incomes disappeared almost en¬ 
tirely. Somebody had to pay for this simul¬ 
taneous increase in expense and decline In 
revenue. The next step was to try to pass 
the costs along to the middle class, a process 
which in an unbelievably short space of time 
destroyed the middle class itself, together 
with its revenues. So in the end everyone 
has to pay for "the womb to tomb" govern¬ 
ment and the burden of taxes and finances 
becomes levelled off and the "little people" 
pay more and more until it becomes ap¬ 
parent presently that in terms of high prices 
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and taxes they pay in the end far more for a 
free set of false teeth or a dose of calomel 
than they would have paid under the old 
system. Moreover, the workingman and the 
miner found that there was no gain in work¬ 
ing overtime to help national production and 
income because the government promptly 
took from him In taxes the money he was 
paid for the overtime. Some workers even 
have figured so closely the operations of the 
system that they have begun to practice de¬ 
liberate absenteeism, because they found 
that taxwise they kept more money if they 
worked less. 

These factors are, of course, only material 
and economic ones but they are far less Im¬ 
portant to the survival and welfare of na¬ 
tions and even of mankind than the other 
sacrifices which have been made for a bigger 
bureaucracy, more taxes and greater hard¬ 
ships. These sacrifices concern directly and 
inevitably the spirit and the dignity and 
the freedom not only of the Indlvldiial but 
eventually of civilization itself. Let’s ex¬ 
amine some of the noneconomic sacrifices 
in the case of that once great nation and 
that once great democracy known as the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain. 

The so-called Labor Government, let us re¬ 
member. and especially when we are listen¬ 
ing to the arguments of Walter Reuther and 
some of hla friends. Let us remember that 
the Labor Government is almost entirely 
made up of the leaders of the trades-unions. 
Once these unions became the Government, 
the organized workingman lost the right to 
strike or even indeed to negotiate In a free 
sense. They could not strike against them¬ 
selves, and we have already been treated to 
the spectacle of the British Labor Govern¬ 
ment ordering out troops to break strikes oc¬ 
curring among Its own unionized Labor Party 
members. In Great Britain today many 
workers are frozen on the jobs they are doing 
and have lost the right to take another and 
better job or to move to another community. 
Wage raises are entirely determined by the 
bureaucracy. A man cannot erect a building, 
from chicken coop to palace, on his own land 
with the materials coming from his own land 
without a permit from the bureaucracy. 
There Is even the absurd case of one farmer 
who started constructing a small building 
made from rammed earth coming from his 
own farm and was ordered to stop the con¬ 
struction and destroy what already existed 
because he did not have the necessary permit. 
And the farmer • • • today If a farmer 

does not operate his land according to the 
ideas and orders of a distant bureaucracy it 
is sold from under him and he is dispos¬ 
sessed and the land goes Into the hands of a 
man more amenable to the wishes of bureau¬ 
crats in far-off London, who, often enough, 
know little, or nothing, about agriculture. 

The average British citizen can no longer 
even travel freely outside his own country, 
since he Is not allowed to spend more than 
the equivalent of about $40 outside the 
Islands. The ration of meat, eggs, and other 
edibles is today actually lower than at the 
very peak of the war shortages. 

But the list Is endless. It explains easily 
enotrgh why a recent poll showed that 87 
percent of British young people woiUd leave 
England today for this country or some part 
of the Commonwealth if they found the 
means of getting out. Probably that 37 per¬ 
cent represents the cream of the nation’s 
youth in terms of initiative, energy, and 
creative ability. But what young person of 
ability and ambition would want to live 
under the "womb to tomb" government If it 
were possible to escape? 

All these troubles have been offered to the 
British in return for security, and secmrlty is 
something that no government and no bu¬ 
reaucracy can either bestow or guarantee. 
Security comes from the economic prosperity 
of a nation, from the rewards which go to 
intelligence, energy, and Initiative, from the 
stability of a national currency and the free- 
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46m to develop Cho mouroea of a nation. 
Admlatstratlv* tmrtanorata. i«t m« add. Have 
iwtor iMon brUliant and oioatlvo men and 
never will toe. toy me very nature of their 
' calling and toy the type of man erho aeeks 
a toareaueratla joto. That Is mere Mmple 
pesrohoiogy. 

Am the paln-klller begine to wear oc in this 
country, the aches associated with the So¬ 
cialist "womb to tamh" Government are be- 
glxming to appear. As the bureaucratic costs 
of our Government have been increased 8 
to 600 percent, the tax burden has Increased 
Bteadily and, under the theory of taxing 
according to abittty to pay has been carried 
out, the burden hae fallen on the big cor- 
pond^lon, the big fortunes, the big earning 
capacity until the point of diminishing re- 
tuma has been reached and the higher the 
taxes the le« the revenue is the result. 
Beyond this point lies the crisis where con- 
flaoation of capital in one way or another 
becomes the rule, and when that comes the 
vast productivity which is the source of our 
wealth and power as a Nation will evaporate 
as it has done in Great Britain. We have 
already reached that point where the burden 
of increased taxes to operate our btureaucracy 
will have to be spread largely over the people 
in the lower-inoome brackets. This has al¬ 
ready begun to occur. ' It will not benefit 
this most Important element of our society 
to increase taxes in the higher brackets until 
these incomes begin to disappear, nor will 
conflscation of capital or nationalisation of 
industry xhake their situation easier. Such 
a process would only mean that the taxes 
in the lower brackets would be steadily in¬ 
creased as they have been in Great Britain. 
On the other hand if the able individual 
and the great efficient corporation is per¬ 
mitted freedom of operation, the tax rev. 
enues from both Increase steadily and the 
burden on the smaller income becomes pro¬ 
gressively less and leas. 

The operations of economic laws are fairly 
exact and much simpler than Lord Keynes 
and some of his followers would try to make 
us believe. That this is true, we are begin¬ 
ning to discover the hard way and let us 
hope mat we shall not have to go through 
all the miseries of Great Britain in order to 
act in time. 

The idea that Government or bureaucracy 
alone can provide security is at this very 
moment blowing up in our faces. As a very 
neany perfect example, let us take the case 
of social security. At the time this mani¬ 
festation of the "womb to tomb" state was 
set up, a certain rate of in-payments rras 
established and in relation to it a certain 
I>enaion was established which was regarded 
as sufficient to provide comfort for the de¬ 
clining years of the average citixen. And so 
What happens? We have a Government and 
a system and certain economic conditions 
which bring about and even encourage In- 
ilaUon, and suddenly the pensioner who gets 
his social-security payments upon retirement 
finds that he is being paid off in 60-cent ded- 
lars while the money which he paid into 
the fund for his security was largely paid in 
lOO-cent dollars. In other words, he Is get¬ 
ting half as much as he was guaranteed by 
a Government who to<dE his money, giving 
him no choice in how he might invest it. 
And so Congress is forced to increase the 
amount of the security pensions by 100 per¬ 
cent or more and increase in-payments as 
wen. This process coUld, of course, go on 
indefinitely for we have no aesuraace that 
inflation will not tarisig ua within a tew yean 
to a 80-oent dollar cr even a 10-cant dollar. 
Then where wtU toe tbe retirement cecurity 
promised by Government' and bureaucracy? 
X have spaat a good part of my life In Buroj^ 
and Z have seen what hi 4 )pened under theae 
condltkme in Europe. The process dMtroyed 
not only the leouxity of pec^ living on gov¬ 
ernment or industrial pensions but the secu¬ 
rity of those who had invested 8a Insurance 
annuities and government bonds. People in 


md age who beUeved themselvee safe were 
forced to go back to work by the thousands 
in order to get enough to eat. TheettuaUon 
was worse and more cruel than anything 
happening here during the great depreeslon 
Of the thtrttes. 

For a generation the politloal and social 
progression in this country has constantly 
moved toward the abominable fallacy of the 
'*wcnnb to tomb" iffiilosophy. It has been 
vartoudy called tlw Mew Deal, the welfare 
state, and toy other names. That does not 
matter. What la serious Is that the whole 
movement has been toward greater power 
in govern m ent and the gradual destruction 
of free will and individual determination for 
the citiBen and the individual oommunity. 
The very measure which imposes participa¬ 
tion In social security by law is in itself a 
fundamental Infringement upon the rights 
of the individual who should not be ordered 
where and how he is to invest any portion of 
his savings, much less so when an acre of 
land or a small house would provide for him 
a much greater degree of seeurtty than the 
currency or the bonds of a government en¬ 
gaged in the inflationary prooM. 

If we had no other means of gaging the 
welfare of peoples and states under the 
"womb to tomb" philosophy, we have only 
to check off for emnpariaon tbe nations of 
Europe. The greater the degree of state do¬ 
minion and Socialist "womb to tomb" phi- 
loBoptay, the lower the living standards and 
the groater the hardships of the people, the 
lower tbe state of economic prosp^ty of the 
nation and the greater Its peril in the world 
struggle for production and markets. Check 
off tbs countries one by one from Belgium or 
Aranoe with the lightest burdens of socialism 
through to Great Britain with its **womb to 
tomb" government (ff Soviet Russia and 
Hungary where not only are all personal 
liberties destroyed but the living standards 
are as low as any in the world. Those na¬ 
tions in which free enterprise was allowed 
to flourish made the qulokest and moat eolld 
recovery; In the others. Including Great 
Attain, the jx^Mpect of any recovery at all 
teems dim indeed. 

What we are witnessing Is tbe final strug¬ 
gle between the Omman ideology of the pain¬ 
ful nineteenth century on the one hand and 
the Franch philqsophy of the enlightened 
eighteenth century on the other, a struggle 
betw'een the ideas of a disgruntled peycho- 
neuTotio called Karl Marx and the oivihxed 
and serene philosophy of Thomas Jefferson 
and Benjamin Ftanklln. And do not be de¬ 
ceived by thoee qulbblers who Insist that 
there is a difference between communism 
and socialism. Both have their roots In the 
brutal and primitive thinking of Marx. So¬ 
cialism is merely the old Marxian fallacies 
watered down by the Intellectuals and the 
so-called liberals. Those who believe that 
one can engage in a little socialism without 
arriving in tbe end at the full bureaucratlo 
ruthlessneas of commonUim are merely de- 
eelving themaelves. To quote an old chest¬ 
nut. you cannot be a little Communist any 
more than you can be a little pregnant. 
The mere continuing weight of bureaucracy, 
of taxes, of state domination, foroee more 
and more measures which oppress the peo¬ 
ple stil further until in the end all their 
liberties are destroyed. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years 
about communism and Communists, and 
their infiltration into our Government. They 
are dangerous and subversive and their in¬ 
fluence should be stamped out but I doubt 
that the influence of the direct and avowed ’ 
Communist is so dangerous to our welfare 
imd our llbertieB aa that of the eo-caUed 
liberal, tbe p^ thinker and politician, the 
demt-Sociallst, the demivlrgln of poUtloal 
life. Zn this ipxiap eome advocate the "womb 
to tomb" state ci^cally and uneenxpulouely 
because so long as the pain killer is work¬ 
ing, It gets votes. Some advocate the pater- 


nallstle state through plain stupidity and 
confused thinking. Some promote it be¬ 
cause it gives them a warm feeling in the 
pit of tbe stomach and makes them feel 
that they are better and more humanitarian 
and more sanetllled than othor citizens, al¬ 
though they are actually destroying slowly 
tbe greatest privileges man can know—the 
privileges of free thought and Independence 
and the right to mold his own life. 

The out-and-out Communist is easy to 
detect and to some extent an easy snake to 
Bootch. Not eo the demi-Conununist lib¬ 
eral whose ideas are direct from Karl Marx 
and watered down. He insinuates his poi¬ 
son under the guise of virtue and smugness. 
Be is the one who is used by the Commu¬ 
nist as a front behind which the Commtmist 
can hide. Recent history goes to prove that 
the Communist could not have operated at 
all within our Government save with tbe 
oooperatlon and behind the shelter of the 
BO-called liberal. Of the two I would pre¬ 
fer to fight the Communist. Often enough 
he Is easier to fight because you know nim 
as your enemy. Be does not deceive him¬ 
self or wrap himself in the robes of sanc¬ 
tity and hypocrisy as does the liberal who 
is often enough too stupid to understand 
what he is doing or that he la being used. 
It is through the pinkish reformw that 
Great Britain has arrived at her disastrous 
altuatlon. In the case of every nation in 
Europe taken over by communism and So¬ 
viet Russia, it has always been the so-called 
Uberal who prepared the way and held the 
door ajar. Once the enemy was Inside the 
gates the liberals were liquidated in a whole¬ 
sale fashion, but it was too late. Tbe tragic 
damage had already been done. 

You may have noticed that I have used 
the expression "so-called liberal." I do so 
advisedly because the word "liberal" has be¬ 
come debased both in this country and Eu¬ 
rope. It no longer has any real meaning 
and for some it has even the color of op¬ 
probrium. Ftanklln and Jefferson were very 
great liberals, indeed, but who would dare 
suggest that they would support for an in¬ 
stant tbe freedom-destroying doctrines of 
many of those half-Mexicans who today call 
themselves liberals. 

I beUeve that at last, as the pain kiUers 
of subsidy, bribery, promises, and humbug 
are wearing off, all of us are beginning to 
imderetand where Ue the roots of our free¬ 
dom, our strength, our prosperity, our 
human dignity. The recent elections, 
particularly in this great State of Ohio, 
pointed in that direction. If we have 
any doubts let us simply look at tbe rec¬ 
ord, let us look at what happens to any 
nation throughout history which has fol¬ 
lowed the theory that the state should 
rule man and not man the state. The rec¬ 
ord la as clear as the rising sun on a beau¬ 
tiful morning. 


InvestigAtum of die Recosttnictioii 
FiiikBce CorporatioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARK^ 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or vatoiNXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 16,1951 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
tbe Appendix of the Riooro an editorial 
entitled *"rhe RFC Should Be Abolished," 
published in the Baltimore Sun, an edi¬ 
torial entitled "Time To Ring Down Cur¬ 
tain on the RFC," from the Jacksonville 
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Journal, and an editorial entitled “Why 
Keep the RPC?”, from the Washington 
Star. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Ricoao, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Baltimore (Md.) Sun of March 
16, 1951] 

The RFC Should Be Abolished 

No single episode In the shabby RPC story 
brought out by the Pulbrlght investigation 
really Justlfles the abolition of the RPC. 
And yet there is a rising demand that the 
RPC be abolished. Why? 

The answer la implicit In the original 
ectabllshment of the RFC back In the days 
of the depression. This organisation, prop¬ 
erly called the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration, was a creature of the emergency. 
The credit system of the United States had 
broken down almost completely. A pinch 
hitter was needed for doing what the banks 
and other credit institutions normally do. 
The RPC was the plnch-hltter. and It did 
what It was designed to do. 

The emergency passed away. But the RPC 
did not. The crying need lor private access 
to public credit disappeared. But the RPC 
kept right on providing private access to 
public credit. Government agencies have a 
way of lingering, and even of continuing to 
expand, after the need which brought them 
Into being la gone. That is Just what hap¬ 
pened In the case of the RFC. 

But when a public Institution outlives Its 
usefulness it sometimes becomes not merely 
useless but noxious. That also Is what has 
happened In the case of the RPC. 

For one thing, we find that, because banks 
private credit institutions stand ready 
to lend money to sound enterprises. It Is the 
marginal enterprises, the highly dubious 
credit risks, which tend to flock around the 
RPC. The RPC has become a "soft touch." 

There is another point. When the RFC 
came into being, this country was in deep 
depression. Now conditions have been ex¬ 
actly reversed. This country enjoys an un¬ 
exampled business activity. This coxmtry, 
far from being In depression. Is in a period 
of inflation. One of the recognized methods 
of combating Inflation Is to cut down on 
available supplies of credit, since lending 
swells the supply of money. 

The United States Government at the pres¬ 
ent time is supposed to be flghtlng Inflation. 
In various ways it is trying to cut down on 
credit. And yet, while It struggles with this 
problem, It continues to maintain the RFC 
as a "soft touch” credit agency—an agency, 
in other words, which, by making easy loans 
to marginal enterprises, actually promotes 
Inflation. 

A reorganization such as Mr. Truman now 
proposes would wash the face, so to speak, of 
the RFC. But It would not correct the 
Government’s Inconsistency In maintaining 
an easy-credlt agency In time of Inflation. 
We do not see any Justification for its con¬ 
tinuance. There are no useful RPC func¬ 
tions which cannot be dealt with as readily 
by some other agency of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. We believe that the RPC should 
be abolished. Its assets liquidated, and such 
useful functions as it may still have trans¬ 
ferred to other appropriate agencies. 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal of 
March 13.1951] 

Time To Rzno Down Cvetaxh oh the RFC 
It seemed fair to hold off conclusive Judg¬ 
ment about the RFC until the Senate's In¬ 
quiry was well advanced. That stage has now 
been reached. And the flndlngs point to just 
one sensible course: The abolition of the 
RFC. 


As everyone knows. Herbert Hoover, created 
the RFC as a depression emergency device to 
help keep tottering big business going In the 
dark days. It was never contemplated that 
the agency should go permanently Into the 
banking business In competition with our 
private banking system. 

But that la In fact exactly what happened. 
More than that, the RFC became a sort of 
court of last resort to which business firms 
appealed after all regular banks had turned 
a deaf ear. Many such concerns were granted 
loans. In defiance of what private bankers 
considered sound lending practice. 

No doubt this greater liberality often had 
beneficial results, but that cannot be allowed 
to obscure the essential that the RFC was 
serving as a vast commercial bank. On sev¬ 
eral occasions. Indeed, the RFC’s well-known 
liberality enabled private banks to transfer 
to that agency outstanding loans the banks 
rated as poor risks. 

The private banking system Is perfectly 
qualified, except perhaps In extreme emer¬ 
gencies, to meet aU the credit needs of the 
expanding United States economy. There Is 
no point In having the Government compet¬ 
ing in this field. 

But as It has developed in the Capital, the 
Issue goes well beyond the economic Justifica¬ 
tions for keeping or abolishing the RFC. 
Basically, the problem has become a moral 
one. 

What the Investigation of Senator Ful- 
BRioHT’s subcommittee has disclosed is a su¬ 
preme example of the folly of Government 
by crony—"cronyism.” as some have styled it. 

Too often President Truman has placed in 
key Government office not the most fit men, 
nor even well-qualified men, but simply men 
he knew and liked. He frequently complains 
that he cannot attract competent men to 
many important posts, but the record Indi¬ 
cates he at numerotas times went out of his 
way to assure such jobs to his friends. 

It Is the thoughtful testimony of several 
seasoned Washington observers that Mr. 
Truman has thereby committed a host of 
Federal commlulons and bureaus to deterio¬ 
rate dangerously. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, these are among 
them. 

Worse than this, the President has main¬ 
tained an almost fanatical loyalty to the 
cronies holding these Jobs. Loyalty is a 
noble trait, and it isn't the only one the 
American people admire In Mr. 'Auman. 
But loyalty to Incompetent men—friends or 
not—Is misplaced. The President would do 
much better to be loyal to high standards 
of performance. 

Moreover, this attitude has been aggra¬ 
vated by his Insistence upon regarding every 
attack upon a subordinate as fundamentally 
an assault upon him as President. Thus he 
has tended to discount the criticisms as 
always political, never sincere. 

Senator Fulbrzqht may not be without 
political motive, but the facts unearthed 
by his committee cannot be brushed off as 
campaign fantasies. The expensive mink 
coat given to a White House secretary, the 
free vacations for White House functionaries 
(and Senators, too, for that matter) at the 
expense of a Florida hotel manager who won 
ah RFC loan, the Innumerable pay-offs 
through awards of high-salaried business 
Jobs to former RFC men, these compoimd 
Into a sordid. Immoral story. 

. Apparently only the strongest men, ad¬ 
ministrators like Jesse Jones and Eugene 
Meyer, can keep a Government lending 
agency from sinking Into the morass of 
loans by political favor. Establish an Insti¬ 
tution dealing In billions—^passed out on 
fairly easy terms—and you have a set-up 
Ideally suited to political machinations. 
Flies always collect around the honey pot. 


The result Is not only a weakening of the 
RFC Itself, but a general lowering of moral 
behavior in many parts of the administra¬ 
tion. in Congress, and elsewhere. 

Mr. Hoover, Jesse Jones, and others have 
called for RFC's demise. To abolish the 
agency would be to set an example, to start 
Government back up the road to sound 
moral performance. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Star] 
Wkt Keep the RFC? 

If the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Is to be kept alive, the reorganization plan 
advocated by the President, and which has 
survived a Republican attack in the House, is 
clearly desirable. 

Under this plan, the five-man Board of 
Directors would be abolished and all RFC 
operations would be placed under a single 
Administrator. Senator Fulbxight, whose 
subcommittee has been letting a little light 
Into some of the darker RFC corners, favors 
this change. The single Administrator sys¬ 
tem, he says, is “the best method of prevent¬ 
ing or. at least, minimizing the conditions 
now being revealed in our hearings.’* 

When this matter comes before the Sen¬ 
ate, however, that body should give very 
careful consideration to the desirability of 
abolishing the RFC. Certainly this should 
be done if the reorganization would do no 
more than minimize the disgraceful prac¬ 
tices which have been exposed by the Ful- 
brlght committee. And even If the change 
would prevent such practices, which is doubt¬ 
ful, It is hard to see wherein the public In¬ 
terest would be served by continuing. In a 
period of inflation, a Federal agency that was 
created to meet a need born of deep eco¬ 
nomic depression, and whose economic influ¬ 
ence In these changed times probably is defi¬ 
nitely harmful. 

When Herbert Hoover asked Congress to 
set up the RFC on December 8, 1931, this 
country was In the grip of a paralyzing de¬ 
pression. Normal sources of credit had dried 
up or had been cut off. The need of Fed¬ 
eral assistance was self-evident. Still, even 
so, Mr. Hoover urged that the proposed RFC 
"should be placed in liquidation at the end 
of 3 years.” But the familiar pattern has 
been followed. Twenty years later, when 
cheap, easy, and abundant credit Is oxir 
greatest source of economic danger, the ad- 
mlnstratlon wants to maintain as a going 
concern an agency which has outlived Its 
usefulness, and which has become a kind of 
happy hunting ground for those who want 
to finance dubious ventures with public 
funds. 

The Hoover Commission task force which 
studied the RFC strongly urged that it be 
abolished. The full Commission did not 
adopt this recommendation, although it 
frowned on many of the things the RFC had 
been doing. Senator Btbd has taken up the 
task-force proposal, however, and has served 
notice that he will seek the abolition of the 
agency, which he regards as being not only 
useless in these times, but which also serves 
as a "workshop for get-rlch-qulck political 
predators.” 

The most meritorious argument that can 
be made for continuing the RFC is that the 
agency, if kept alive on a stand-by basis, 
might serve some useful purpose If condi¬ 
tions should change. But experience has 
shown that Federal agencies, especially agen¬ 
cies with money to lend, do not sit quietly 
by waiting for a change of economic climate. 
If the money Is there, the smart operators 
will be after It. And. the chances are that 
they will always be able to get it, by one 
device or another, regardless of whether any 
public interest Is served In the process. Sen- 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K.JAViTS 

oa ataw tob« 

m THE HOUSE OF REPBBSBNTATlVn 

Tuesday, Fabruary 27,1951 

Mr. JAVns. Blr. Speaker* Gompensa- 
tloa for totally disable<| veterans is lag¬ 
ging so seriously behind the cost of liv¬ 
ing as to ieopardiae famines and family 
life. The Nation owes these veterans the 
highest obligation. The fact speaks more 
eloquently than argument. Their case 
demands correction. Appended are two 
letters from a constituent of mine, a 
totally disabled veteran, expressing this 
plea and the need for correction in such 
detail as to deserve the study of every 
Member. It is suCh testimony as this 
from those directly affected which should 
produce the needed legislation promptly: 

New Yobx. N. Y., Janwury 20,19S1, 
Bon. Jaoc» K. jAvnm. 

Htnue oyUiB BuUdiny, 

Wa$hington, D. C. 

DBAS Bn: I am a totally disabled veteran 
of World War I. I reeeive compensation of 
$171 per montb for a service-connected disa¬ 
bility. Considering the present-day high 
cost of food and medical pare, I assure you 
that this is entirely insufiolent for my wife 
and myself to live on decently. X don't 
mention the prohibitive cost of clothing, be¬ 
cause those items are In the realm of luxury 
for us, even though we are sorely in need 
at new clothing as a shew necessity. Every 
time we buy food or Budlcine, another item 
has been increased in price. My wife has 
been iU fw several yews and. not desirous of 
accepting charity treatment, she has foregone 
some necessary medical care, resulting in a 
detriment to her state of health. Sven at 
this writing, my wife needs a doctor's atten¬ 
tion, but Wo cannot afford to consult one. 
There are many other disabled veterans and 
their famUiea who are forced to exist under 

The totally disabled war veterans have no 
other source of income, and we are entirely 
dependent upon the Congress of the Uxiited 
States for a decent existence. I am there¬ 
fore appealing to you and the coUecUve heart 
of our Congress, as a humanitarian gesture, 
to alleviate this situation with appropriate 
legislation to reasonably Inerease the pres¬ 
ent disability compensation rates. As your 
views in this reaped are weU known to and 
appreciated by disabled veterans, we wUl be 
highly honored If you would cosponsor such 
le^slation on the floor <A the House. And 
may X further request that such legialation 
be favorably consummated at a very early 
date, so that we may enjoy the luxury of 
Uvlng decently as aoon aa poasible? Xn the 
past, such matters have generally batn taken 
up at the doas oC con gr ess i onal sessions. 
Eat are not disabled veterans antitled to 
aora pressing oonatderation, after national 
seeurltyf 

Are we aeklng for too nmch. Just to live 
deoentlyf You have my utmoat asauranoe 


that, wera Z able to work. X would not hu- 
mmate myealf by writing thla latter. 

I assure you that such a kind act by the 
Oongreaa, and by you. peraonally, wlU be 
Blncerely appreciated by my wife and my. 
aelf; by tha thousands of disabled veterans, 
Uke myself, who are unable to work; and 
by tiioae dlaablad veterans wbo further 
jeopardlae their disabilities by working. 

Won't you please make the waning years 
of an old aoldler happy with a favorablt 
reply to hla appeal, and with your favorable 
reaction to match the raplyf All disabled 
war veterans wUl be sincerely grateful to 
be able to finally live dtoently. 

In these days of world crlsea, may our Con¬ 
gress and Ckjvemmcnt be guided ^ tha wls- 
dom of Ood. 

Very raapcctfuUy. 

Pmup B. Richaxbs. 


Nkw Yoaw, N. Y., February 19,19S1, 
Bon. Jacob K. Javxts, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DxAs Bza: X appreciate very sincerely your 
kind, sympathetic, and encouraging latter of 
February l$. in reply to mine of January 20, 
a copy of which X mn enclosing. In these 
days of the entirely uncalled-for high cost 
of living, when the disabled veteraxu depend 
on the humane understanding of our Con¬ 
gress. and a prayer to Ood. for a decent 
existence for our families, it fills me with 
exhilarating relief to receive such a genuine¬ 
ly sincere and understanding letter from you. 

Is there not smnaone in our Congress who 
will take the initiative to ease the burden 
of the disabled war veterans, and follow It 
thru suecessfully at a very early datet Since 
the advent of tha Korean war, tha cost of 
living has been Increasing regularly every 
week, especially food and medicine. And 
even though food prices were supposedly 
“frozen" on January 26. the prices of these 
neoeaeitlcB of life are atiU increasing. And. 
according to the OPS. the prices of food will 
continue to increase until midsummer. 

The great majority of organlaad labor has 
not felt this increased cost of living, having 
received substantial pay inc r ease s . But what 
about me. with a fixed income of $171 per 
montb. as a totally disabled war veteran? 
What are my wife and I supposed to eat? And 
how am I supposed to take care of the medi¬ 
cal needs of my slok wife? I don't like to beg 
aU the time—it’s humlUatlDg. But. like 
moet disabled war veterans. X am entirely 
dependent on the Congrese for a decent 
existence. Am I not entitled to live decently, 
just like organized labor? 

There are several bills, calling for Increases 
in disability compensation rates, pending 
In the Bouse Veteraxu’ Affairs Committee. 
In view of the tense situation In which dis¬ 
abled veterans find thenuelvss In order to 
live decently, and as you are greatly respected 
as a sincere friend of disabled veteraxu, 
would it be aa imposition on my part in lur- 
gently requestlxi« that you do something to 
have one of these measures expedited 
through this committee, and then acted on 
favorably and expeditiously by Buies 
GoxxunlUee, to that it can reach the floor of 
the House for a vote very aocm? 

My wife and I wlU be very grateful, like all 
disabled veterans, fCr this humanitarian 
gesture on your part, axut all of ua will anx¬ 
iously await early action. In this respect, by 
the Congress. Please favor me with some 
good news at your very earliest convenience. 

Xn my humble way. permit me to hope that 
you may enjcqr good health, happineee and 
Godly wisdom In the future, ao that you will 
continue to serve our c o u n try in ^ eame 
unaalfiah manner for many years to come. 


Good Foroftry ContpefftioB 
EXTENSION OF REMABX8 


HON. VATNE MORSE 

or ORZOON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 16,1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reooid a statement 
entitled *‘Qood Forestry With Competi¬ 
tion.*’ by Joe M. Crahane. of Brownsville, 
Oreg. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good Foaxsfnnr Wms CouPcrmoK 

Btate and United States foresters, oonser- 
vatirnlsts, the Department of the Interior, 
together with various other public agencies 
and local and national organizations, have 
in the past few years been concerned with 
the depletion problems of our forests, both 
publicly and j^vately owned. There have 
been, likewise, scores of bills introduced In 
both our CongreM and our Btate legislatures 
attempting to provide protection for our 
natural resouroes, ao that we and future gen- 
eratloiui may have timber, that the mills may 
operate steadily and furnish annual employ¬ 
ment. which will play a big part in the stabt- 
llaatlon of our eommunttles. A constant 
source of employment Is very essential. 

Now In view at all that had been said with 
respect to depleting and denuding our for¬ 
ests, there had been comparatively little done 
In way of good forestry management up until 
the last few years. But In the last few years, 
through the continual rising price of stump- 
age caused by tbe shortage and scarcity of 
timber, it became apparent to many that 
timber Is a profitable crop. They have also 
concluded tbat It pays to be careful tax log¬ 
ging not to destroy the reproduction. Many 
are also of the opinion that trees planted 
now will produce a fair crop In 60 yean. 
Some are so strong tax this belief that they 
are really praetlclng good forestry and are 
putting a large portion of their earnings Into 
forestry as an investment. But It took an 
Incentive to bring about this new thinking. 
It wasn't altogether the thought of the fu¬ 
ture generation. It wasn't that our public 
^plrited people and conservatloixlstB were de- 
mazxdlng it. It was the potential profit they 
could see in good forestry. Yes. If it wasn’t 
a profitable Investment no one but tbs Fed¬ 
eral Goverzxment could Invest In such a 
long-shot program. But while some are con¬ 
vinced that sustatixed yield forestry Is good 
business meny are doubtful and say tbs risk 
is too great. Personally I agree-^t Is a big 
nek. But It Is worth it. 

There are others, however, wbo will not 
be convlxxeed that tbs policy Is sound. There 
ere too many things, political and economic, 
which might cause an Investment to be 
worthlees. Theee very people wbo preached 
ooxxservatlon nxlght help Implement some 
deal whereby It vrould be a poor taxveatment. 

Some operatore are definitely at the 
oplxxlon that only the United Btatea should 
attempt such long-range planning and they 
have resolved to take what timber is avail¬ 
able and run the nxlU just as loixg as they 
can without attsimitlng to conserve timber, 
protect tbe reproduction, or make an effort 
to restock, as well as have consideration for 
the eeozxomy axxd general stobiUty ol the 
oo'umunity. 

However, it we are allowed to continue un¬ 
der tbe new policy adopted by the Bureau 
of Land Management, Depsximient at the 


Very reepeotfuUy, 
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Interior, about 3 years ago I am eure that 
at least one-half of the operators will fall 
In line with the few who are now practicing 
good forestry. They, too, would see that it 
is the only way they can hope to have a last- 
lng~p rhaps perpetual—lumbering opera¬ 
tion. 

This new policy that I refer to came into 
existence In 1948 and it bad to do with the 
administration of O. & C. lands in western 
Oregon. This new regulation is based on 
the premise that all operators shall have an 
equal opporturlty to purchase Federal tim¬ 
ber, and that Federal timber shall be sold on 
bids to the highest bidder in accordance with 
somr qualifications of the bidder pertaining 
to State and Federal laws, roads, marketing 
areas, etc. 

The Bureau of Land Management Is do¬ 
ing a splendid Job of administering the 
public lands, opening up these timber tracts 
for the public to buy on auction and sealed 
bids, giving the mill operators a chance to 
compete for the ptirchase of the timber, and 
in so doing has caused the bidders to pay a 
good price—as ir.uch as 30 percent on an 
average more than the appraised values. It 
is true that it required good milling facili¬ 
ties to get the most out of the high-priced 
stumpage but we are pleased with the re¬ 
sults. If the other fellow can outbid us, 
we are still happy. We will be happy as long 
a. wi have an equal opportunity to compete. 
We hope we can continue to have competi¬ 
tion and not allocation as it would obviously 
be if Federal stumpage price is to remain 
frozen. For if stumpage is frozen it will be 
impossible to deal Justly with the many bid¬ 
ders. If there are six bidders on one tract, 
who will have the knowledge to Judge which 
one of the six shall get the timber? Even 
if there are two bidders or a dozen bidders, 
who can make such a decision? Shall he 
allocate the timber to the mill that has some 
timber of its own or to the operator who has 
done nothing to perpetuate the Industry or 
who has done a very poor Job of forestry or 
who has given little thought to what effect 
the denuded lands in his logged-over areas 
would have on the economic stability of the 
community? Will the allocator take into 
consideration the good forester who has been 
doing the Job which has in the past been so 
Bt^-ongly recommended by good forestry men 
and conservationists, as well as put a fair 
part of his earnings into this program which 
is so essential to perpetuate good forestry? 

The Bureau of Land Management has 
gone a long way in good forestry in the last 
3 years. It is the Bureau of Land Man¬ 
agement and the competitive system that 
has caused many operators to practice better 
forestry. These operators believe that with 
the small stands of their own timber, some 
purchased from ranchers and others, and 
an opportimlty to bid in Federal tracts of 
timber—maybe two or four million feet a 
year—they can operate' perpetually on a 
small scale. These small operators will 
always be a source of revenue for the small 
towns and their employees will feel they 
have Job security and in turn wiU build 
better homes and schools. 

We must understand there is not enough 
Federal timber to go half way around and 
if we lose out on our bid for it we will have 
to assume that the other fellow is a better 
operator and has a better mill and will 
come to the conclusion that we will have to 
bring our plant up to date in order to com¬ 
pete with our competitor. But if the tim¬ 
ber is allocated to certain mills, good mills as 
well as poor ones do not have an opportunity 
to bid. It will destroy the incentive for 
those who have tried to do the Job right. 
Encourage the good operator by giving him 
an equal opportunity. Encourage the man 
who is doing good forestry. All he wants 
is an equal opportunity. Be doesn't nec¬ 


essarily have to buy timber but he does 
want an equal opportunity, and especially 
so if he has practiced good forestry. 

In order to supply a greater amount of 
lumber for the military requirements, it is 
essential that we have competition in the 
purchase of Federal timber. We cannot have 
competition with allocation, and allocation 
is essential with the price celling on stump- 
age. It is not necessary to put a ceiling on 
stumpage to keep operators from paying 
too much. Ceiliz^s are created and ap¬ 
plied to check hoarding and profiteering 
and are also a factor in cheeking inflation 
but it is not necessary that Uncle Sam place 
a ceiling on his own commodities. 

Don’t destroy the good system we now 
have for fear an operator is going to pay 
too much for Federal timber. They have 
taken care of themselves in the past and 
they will continue to do so. The ceiling on 
lumber will regulate the price of stumpage. 
Operators will not bid more than that which 
they can afford to pay. They have not done 
so in the past and there is no reason to 
believe they will in the future. Take the 
freeze off Federal timber and avoid discrim¬ 
ination. Make timber available with access 
roads. When timber is available It creates 
competition. The extra money obtained 
through access roads will more than pa/ for 
the roads and the lumber industry will more 
than meet both military and civilian re¬ 
quirements. 

JOX M. ORAHAXm. 

Bxownsvxllx, Orio. 


Ifitertie Between Bonneville Power Sys¬ 
tem end Shnitn Dim in Cilifomia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WARREN G.MAGNUS0N 

or WABKZNOTOW 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday. March 16.1951 

Mr. MAQNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled *'State Master’s Com¬ 
ments.” published in the Orange News 
of February 24, 1951; also an editorial 
entitled ”Mr. Chapman Has Spoken,” 
published in the Orange News of March 
3. 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Change News of February 34,1951] 
State Master’s Commewts 
CALxroRWu urrxRTn 

Much is being said and written these days 
about the proposed intertie between the 
Bonneville power system and Shasta Dam 
in California. One of the latest arguments 
advanced is that the intertle would save 
6,"'0,000 barrels of oil which otherwise will 
t>e needed to operate steam plants to gen¬ 
erate electricity for Oalifornia. 

This seems like a mighty flimsy excuse 
when we consider the huge cost of the inter¬ 
tie and the heavy load losses that would 
result from such long-distance transmission 
of power. This would greatly increase the 
power costs in this region, which has so ably 
demonstrated the soundness of the existing 
Bonneville wholesale rates. 

Of the $631,000.(KX> that the Government 
has spent on these projects, the Bonneville 
system has in this short time returned to 


the Federal Treasury $170,000,000, of which 
$70,000,000 represented Interest. In the fis¬ 
cal year 1048-50 the surpliu of $43,000fi00 
was increased to $54,000,000. In other words, 
the system earned more than $12fid0.000 
above the amount needed to retire the prin¬ 
cipal and U terest due on the entire cost of 
the system. 

Not until we have a surplus of power here 
will the people of the Paclflc Northwest feel 
Justified in permitting any of this power— 
so essential to carry on the region’s Inius- 
trles and production—to be siphoned into 
other areas. 

No amount of statistics and political ma¬ 
neuvering will ever convince the people of 
this region that they should stand by and 
submit to being robbed of their great natu¬ 
ral heritage, the Columbia River and its 
power. (H. P. C.) 

(From the Orange News of March 3, 1051] 
Ms. Chapmaw Has Spoken 

Oscar Chapman. Secretary of the Interior, 
has calmly brushed aside Pacific Northwest 
opposition to the "California intertie" power 
transmission line vbich would link the 
Bonneville system with that of the Pacific 
Oas EleciTlc Co.^^near Tnasta Dam. Al¬ 
though practically, everybody in this region 
has "kicked like a steer" at the intertie pro¬ 
posed by his Bureau of Reclamation for the 
past 3 years or more, this sentiment has not 
ruffled a hair of Mr. Chapman’s smoothly 
oomV^d head. Ordinarily one would think 
that people living nearest to a problem would 
be bee-'., qualified to analyze it, but Mr. Chap¬ 
man seems to know more than all of the 
Pacific northwestemers put together—even 
at a 3,000-mlle distance. 

There has been real basis for the fear that 
this power link would make an irreparable 
break in the breastworks of space that now 
protect the Northwest from raids on its 
Columbia River water and power supplies. 
Recent events lend more substance to this 
fear. 

Without waiting for a congressional appro¬ 
priation, Mr. Chapman blandly announces 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has started 
surveys of the intertie, arl that construc¬ 
tion will be completed in November 1052. 
Ignoring arguments challenging the feasi¬ 
bility of the project, its lack of defense need 
as compared with steam plants within this 
region, and the unjustifiable "profits" to be 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation from 
selling 2-mill Columbia River in California’s 
5-mill market. Secretary Chapman blithely 
reiterates that the intertle will bring 100,000 
kilowatts of California power to "firm up’’ 
supplies for Northwest aluminum plants, 
like a dog team firming up a Great North¬ 
ern freight train. In the same breath he 
says it would save California 730,000 barrels 
of oil, which indicates the real one-way na¬ 
ture of the plan. 

Last year, on a Orange radio program here, 
Mr. Chapman denied any Intention of per¬ 
mitting construction of the intertle. A ver¬ 
batim transcription of his remarks shows 
him trying to reassure the Northwest that the 
intertle was "Just talk." Be said there had 
been "no request" for funds, "no authoriza¬ 
tion • • • whatsoever for any kind of 
these projects." "Moreover," he added, "you 
have got to protect your basic resources, 
which is.cheap power. You would have to be 
very serious and careful before you would 
make an interchange of connection which 
would raise your cost." 

But the outbreak of the Korean war 3 
months later furnished Mr. Chapman an 
excuse for labeling the intertle a defense 
project, and as such it was put through the. 
O. K. mill of the Defense Power Administra¬ 
tion which he heads. 

Now it seems that the people who opposed 
a Columbia Valley Administration are get- 
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Tum Admfaiafritioa ForeigB Policy 
EXTENSION OP REMARKB 

HON. EVERETT M.DiRKSEN 

or nxxMoxa 

HI in ODIAIE OF TBM DMITID STATES 
, JMdav, March Id* 19St 
y Ur, D1RK8SN. Mr. President. I ask 
ttuadmous oonsent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled **The 
People Say No** published in the Omaha 
World-Herald of March 9.1951. 

There being no Objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record* 
as follows: 


IWa Paona Sat No 

Dorothy Thompaon'a oolmnn whlob ap- 
paara alaewbere on this page waa written 
before yeaterday'a vote by the Armed Senr- 
ioea Committee and the Foreign Relatione 
Committee of the Senate. 

But that vote strongly emphaslzea the 
truth which Mlee Thompeon oltea. namely: 
That the Amerloan people, by overwhelming 
opinion, have rejected the foreign poliolee 
of the Truman admlnlatratlon. 

Thli truth Is attested to by virtually every 
poll that has been taken. It Is emphesiaed 
by tbs floods of letters reoeived by news- 
papers and llembera of Oongreaa. It la re¬ 
vealed anew by the vote of the two Senate 
oommltteea. requiring that the admlnlitra- 
tlon gain the assent of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress before committing troops to the North 
Atlantic Command. 

This was a staggering and generally un- 
eapeoted reversal for the Meaars. Truman* 
Marshall, Acheson and Connally. 

When Nebraska’s Senator Wkssst first in¬ 
troduced the resolution which provided vir¬ 
tually the same restrictions as those voted 
by the committees yesterday, the adiblnle- 
tratlon leaders brought out ths vitriol. This, 
they said, was vile Isolationism. It would 
tie the hands of the responsible ofAclala and 
give Joe Stalin a huge advantage vls-A-vls 
the democracies. 

But yesterday the vote was 14 to 10 in 
favor of the Whwry stand. Three Democrats 
joined with the solid Republican block to 
reject the administration's demand. 

What had happened? 

Clearly, we think, the Senators had bsen 
reading the mall from home. 

Since last June 35 the Amerloan people 
have been marohed up to the very gates Of 
the garrison state, and they do not like what 
they see. 

They do not relish the prospect tbat tor 
many years, possibly for the rest of thslr 
lives* they WIU be reqlured to live In aooord. 
anm wltb the iron whim of bureaucrats. 
They see little pleasure in giving a nuge share 
of what Hi^y Okm, and every yeRX a huger 
Hbkre* to tsK ooUeotor. 

~ This, they senee* Is not ths wny to eehlsve 
true peeuri^ nor is it the end to which a 
demoeratlo people ehould aspire. Surely, 
they reaeon* th^ must be better waye to 


approach the probleme of mankind then to 
plunge blindly down the roed toward despot¬ 
ism and. mavbs. oblivion. 

It la unfortunately true that the Truman 
ad-nlnlstratlon may be eomewhat embar- 
rasaed. in its deaUngs with other netione. by 
the devalopmente of yesterday. 

But that Is only im incident of the day. 
The embarrassment will pass. Of vastly more 
Importanoe is the fact that the attitudes and 
oonvlotloBa of ths people flnaUy have been 
communicated fwelbly to the Congress. 

At last we. the people, end our lepreaenta- 
tivea ere beginning to understand each other. 
That growh»g understamilng, hwrelded by 
yeeterdey’s vote, may prove to be the moet 
•Ignlflcent event of 1861. 


RttohilioM Adop^ 9t Ckictfo Coafer- 
flflet of AMrkflfl AitocialioB for tho 
Usited NatioM 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

at osaooK 

IN THE BENAIT OF THE UNITTD STATES 
Friday, March id* i95i 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous oonsent to have printed in 
the Appendii of the Rioord resolutions 
which were adopted at the Chicago Con¬ 
ference of the American Association for 
the United Nations, held on February 
25-27.1951. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Rioord* as follows: 

Rrboltttzoxoi Adopxkd at CmcAoo CoimunrcB 
Febeuait 36-27, 1981, vr AannaOAH Aaeo- 
czatxon roa tbs Uititbd Natzonb 


We the duly appointed delegates of 81 
broadly representative national organiaations 
are gathered in Chicago under the auspices 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations In an emergency conference to dls- 
Guas United States re)Q>onBiblllty for world 
leadership. Speaking as Individuals with a 
sense of responsibUity to the organiaatlons 
which appointed us, we express the following 
as the consensus of our meeting. 

We believe that all people are equal and 
united to one another in the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of Ood. 

We are united In out support of the United 
Nations as the best hope of the peqples of 
the world to prevent war, to develop collec¬ 
tive security, to promote negotiation among 
govemmenta.: to create world law, to aid 
the self-determination of peoples, to promote 
universal respect tor, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all, and to advance economic welfare among 
all the peoples of the world. 

We are united also in our conviction that 
war is not Inevitable, and that the common 
efforts of the international community can 
direct the deetlnies of mankind. 

Already the United Nations in five short 
years has to its credit the foUowlng Impres¬ 
sive acoompHshmente; 

1. It has through the Assembly resolution 
on uniting for peace pledged common action 
to reeist aggression anywhere in the world 
and created the Immediate means to do so 
not nitaject to veto. 

9. It has Bftoved through the overwhelming 
majority of natioae to resist aopression in 
Korea and for the first time in history plaosd 


at the dispoeal of the International oommu- 
nlty the military and other aid of member 
nations. 

A It hss aided In resolving oonfllcts tbat 
threatened the peace In half a dozen areaa 
thremghout the world and through its good 
oflBoee brought about eease-flres. basic prin- 
oiplss of setf-determlnation, and peaosful 
settlements, notably in Indonesia and Isratl. 

4. It has aided tbe development into na¬ 
tionhood of subject colonial peoples and pro¬ 
moted tbe independence of non-self-govern- 
Ing peoples. 

5. It has extended technical assistance and 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries, 
and through its many speolallsBed agencies 
all over tbe world attacked the obatacles to 
world trade and eoonomlo welfare. 

6. It has promoted human rlghte through 
the adoption for the first time In history of 
universal standards and Is foUowlng them 
up by drafting enforceable covenants for 
freedom of Information intemationaUy and 
for eoonomlo and eoolal righto as well as po- 
lltical and dvU liberties. It has advanced 
the status of mUlions of women throughout 
the world and gained recognition for their 
polltleal, edueational, and economic rights. 
It has outlawed by international treaty the 
orime of genocide. 

Theee are only the outstanding lines of 
achievement among a host of activities un¬ 
precedented In international action. 

The United States, in conformity with the 
Charter’s prinoiples. Is ohamplonlng under 
its bipartisan foreign policy these shorts. 
Support of the United Nations Charter is tbe 
keystone of American polioy. That poUcy, 
in and out of the United Nations, has but¬ 
tressed tbe purpoees of the Charter through 
economic aid to Europe and other parts of 
the world, the prooaotlon at freer trade, and 
regional pacts for defense against aggression. 

The United Nations is stlU in an early stage 
of development, with the prospect that its 
machinery wiU be Improved as it may be¬ 
come necessary to make it more fuUy repre¬ 
sentative of tbe peoples of the world and 
with largtt powers to meet their claims and 
needs. To strengthen it member nations 
should implement by their domestlo action 
the decisions reached by United Nations or¬ 
gans. The leadership at the United States, 
for instance. In promoting tbe convention 
agonist genocide, adopted unanimously by 
the General Assembly In 1848, cannot be 
convincingly maintained until tbe United 
States Senate ratifies tbe convention, now 
already in effect by the action of other na¬ 
tions. Nor can the moral position of our 
country in world councils be maintained un¬ 
less at home we raise our own standards by 
eliminating practices of racial and religious 
discrimination and by observing all the 
rights which we ohamplon intemationaUy. 

The United Nations wlU grow in Influence 
as it is falthfuUy used by the member na¬ 
tions as the major Instrument of foreign 
policy. Unilateral action bypassing the 
United Nations in the fields at its activities 
tends to weaken the whole structure. Mem¬ 
bership should be universaUy open to all na¬ 
tions who adhere to the principles of the 
Charter, so tbat it may aa rapidly as pos¬ 
sible become both the forum for negotiation 
and the means for action for all mankind. 

COUBCTIVS BSCXmiTT 

We support the principle of coUeotlve se¬ 
curity by which we mean the use of com¬ 
mon force to protect aU nations from aggres¬ 
sion, as provided by tbe Charter. We reject 
as false the doctrine, .from whatever source 
or spokesman, that the United States shaU 
regard certain areas or peoples as expendable 
In its strategy of security. We reject such 
a doctrine as an Inducement to aggression. 
We reject it as destructive of the oollective 
strength of free peoples. We- reject It as 
contrary to the Charter. Every member of 
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the United Netions hae an obligation to do 
what it reasonably can do to promote col¬ 
lective security. No nation has a right to 
purchase its security at the expense of an¬ 
other. 

Intervention in Korea to repel the North 
Korean armies was the first demonstration of 
collective security by the use of armed forces 
rmder the fiag of the United Nations. It 
was action based upon the law of the Char¬ 
ter, authorized by the United Nations, en¬ 
dorsed by 53 of its members, 26 of whom have 
furnished or offered practical military- as¬ 
sistance. 

Th9 principle of collective security Is as 
sound today as when the United Nations 
took action to repel the aggression against 
the Republic of Korea on June 25. The 
nations must profit by experience. The ex¬ 
perience in Korea clearly demonstrates the 
necessity for Improvement in collective- 
security action. 

In the first place, troops must be desig¬ 
nated in advance for call by the Security 
Council or the General Assembly: an ade¬ 
quate United Nations military staff must 
plan in advance for their coordination and 
command. The absence of such advance 
designations resulted in one nation sending 
a disproportionately large number of forces 
and in the Inability of the United Nations 
to use all national forces that were offered. 

The experience In Korea also shows that 
the United Nations must have appropriate 
organs to assess the political consequences 
of proposed military measures. Collective 
security cannot be achieved by permitting 
smaller aggressions to grow into universal 
war. Careful diplomacy by the United Na¬ 
tions and its members should seek to local¬ 
ize policing actions. 

The United States should urge the United 
Nations immediately to implement the 
imiting-for-peaoe resolution adopted by the 
Fifth General Assembly, which provides for 
the designation of forces to be available to 
the General Assembly or the Security Coun¬ 
cil, for a Collective Measures Committee to 
plan further strategy of collective security, 
and for a Peace Observation Commission to 
watch troublesome frontiers. 

SX8ARMAMXNT 

We fully support President Truman’s sug¬ 
gestion In his UN Day speech of October 24, 
1950, that there be a merger of the UN 
Commission on Atomic Energy and the UN 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, 
and that the new commission devise a plan 
whereby an enforceable, general, and uni¬ 
versal disarmament might be achieved. 
Certainly an enforceable plan must provide 
for effective UN inspection and police forces. 

We believe that the United States must 
under present conditions continue to mus¬ 
ter its strength until the defenses of the 
free world are so strong that they will deter 
aggression by making its price too high. 
But no reasonable ground must be left for 
anyone to regard the measures of defense 
as designed for any purpose other than 
the preservation of peace and the protec¬ 
tion of freedom against aggression. The 
gains for defense of any particular measure 
might otherwise be balanced by its dangers 
in provoking countermeasures or even ag¬ 
gression by others. 

Therefore, in building our military 
strength we must make clear to the world 
that the goal of our country is a collective 
system to make possible the disarmament of 
all nations. The United States should boldly 
and forthrightly advocate a UN plan for stop¬ 
ping the arms race through general disarma¬ 
ment, enforceable by the United Nations. 
The clear vision at this as our goal would win 
the hearts and minds of war-weary peoj^es 
everywhere and inspire our allies and our 
own people in the common struggle to resist 
aggression. 


CONCZUAnON 

The United Nations ChartMr {daces the 
processes of negotiation and conciliation 
first in its program for maintaining inter¬ 
national peace and security. The United 
States and other members of the United 
Nations should with boldness and imagina¬ 
tion seek every practical avenue of concilia¬ 
tion. 

We urge that the proven and diverse pat¬ 
terns used In Palestine, Indonesia. Iran, and 
Greece be applied to new areas of conflict. 

We do not accept the inevltabUity of war. 
While it is necessary to strengthen regional 
arrangements and to develop military forces 
for collective use against aggression, we urge 
unrelenting negotiation to And areas of 
agreement. Negotiations involve conces¬ 
sions by both sides. They require of the 
United States a broad understanding of the 
views and oircumstanoes of other nations, 
without appeasement of aggression or any 
surrender of the basic principles of the 
Charter. 

The wor't of the United Nations Good 
Offices Committee to arrange a cease fire in 
Korea shoidd be encouraged. We recom¬ 
mend that the United States support a reso¬ 
lution in the General Assembly formally 
recommending to the parties the pattern of 
the Renville principles which became a basis 
for the settlement of the Indonesian dispute. 
Essentially these principles are a cease fire, 
demilitarized zones, jRrogressive withdrawal 
of forces, interim government, free elections, 
a constitutional convention, and economic 
rehabilitation, all undn the supervision of 
the United Nations. These principles are 
applicable not only to Korea but to similar 
conflicts that may arise. They are basic to 
any fair solution In the spirit of the Charter. 

Negotiations in the major world conflicts 
will have a far greater chance of success as 
the collective forces of the free world become 
stronger. But there is danger that in their 
all-out determination to develop the neces¬ 
sary military forces, the American people 
may come to assxune the inevitability of war 
and fall to seek all practical avenues of 
negotiation and conciliation. We Americans 
must not lose the capacity for a bold initia¬ 
tive for peace. 

COXXUTXNCK car SZVZaSX 8T8TZMS 

More important than any specific decision 
la the growth of a United Nations mind 
with its developing parliamentary practices 
and sense of unity of mankind. The Soviet 
Union, it la true, leads a minority of Com¬ 
munist states in frequent oppositiqn to the 
majority. We must evidently accept for an 
indefinite future the coexistence of diverse 
policies and systems of government. Adjust¬ 
ment to such differences Is urged by the 
basic principle of the Charter^tbe sovereign 
equality of states. All states, whatever their 
forms, must now learn to live and let live 
under the principles of the Charter. The 
fact that both the dictatorships and de¬ 
mocracies continue to take a vigorous part 
in United Nations debates keeps the door 
opeh for eventual adjustment of the conflicts 
that now divide the world. That door 
should never be closed. The ultimate dis¬ 
solution of police states and tyrannical gov¬ 
ernments will be measured by the degree 
democracy succeeds in meeting the insistent 
demands of the world’s peoples for greater 
freedoms, enduring peace, and rising stand¬ 
ards of living. 

spzcuL paoBLxiis or asu amd avxica 

A great economic and social rev<Autlon is 
taking place in Asia. Bundreds oS millions 
In that part of the world are throwing off 
the yoke of colonialism, and at the same 
time are striving for better economic and 
social conditions. Communism is not the 
moving Impulse behind the revolutionary up¬ 
heavals in Asia. Communism is the means 


by which Soviet imperialism has attempted 
to take advantage of the vacuum created by. 
the failure of the Western World to under¬ 
stand the forces of nationalism and social 
revolution in Asia. The liberal policies pur¬ 
sued in freeing India, Pakistan, the Philip¬ 
pines, and Indonesia have led to a spirit of 
cooperation and friendliness in these coun¬ 
tries with the Western World. These newly 
awakened peoples in Asia have taken their 
place in the United Nations, and from their 
ranks have come some of the great states¬ 
men of the United Nations. 

The same nationalist and revolutionary 
forces are alive in Africa. Whether we shall 
see repeated there the tragedies of Oblna 
and Indochina will depend on the under¬ 
standing and leadership which the mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations give to the peo¬ 
ples of that great continent. 

In finding peaceful solutions there must 
be greater understanding of the appalling 
conditions of poverty, illiteracy, and disease 
under which millions are living and which 
prevent them from responding to the appeal 
of our democratic society. Each people 
must recognize that its culture and polrti- 
cal Ideals cannot have a universal appli¬ 
cation. 

HXQRZa ZrAMDABDS OF UVUCO 

One of the basic goals of the United Na¬ 
tions for an orderly world is to assure to 
the peoples of underdeveloped countries, 
numbering more than two-thirds of man¬ 
kind, the opportunity to raise their living 
standards by developing their resources, food 
supplies, and industries. Only so can hun¬ 
gry and desperate peoples be saved from 
the false salvation of totalitarian promises, 
and participate in international efforts for 
universal education, human rights, and 
peace. 

Already the United Nations through tech¬ 
nical assistance teams is engaged in such 
a program. Bilateral projects by the United 
States are also In progress under point 4. 
The British Commonwealth nations have 
set up a regional technical assistance and 
aid program on a vast scale for southeast 
Asia. The resources of the United States 
devoted to such purposes should be chan¬ 
neled to the maximum degree practical 
through the United Nations, or with the 
advice of its agencies, in order to unify 
all effort under international direction. 
Similar aid which may be given to the 
British Commonwealth plan should be like¬ 
wise channeled. 

The deplorable disparity between arms 
and welfare Is illustrated by the fact that 
the .world’s military budgets this year ap¬ 
proach $100,000,000,000, but total contribu¬ 
tions for technical assistance and aid 
through the United Nations, from the United 
States and from the British Commonwealth 
plan, wUl not exceed a tiny fraction of the 
military totals. 

Greater boldness and imagination must be 
aroused in carrying forward this program on 
a world scale if the false promises of com¬ 
munism and fascism are to be discredited. 
Food surpluses in some nations should be 
used for relief in others. Mutually advan¬ 
tageous trade must be greatly increased. 
Capital investment in undeveloped areas 
should be encouraged. Technical assistance 
to enable these peoples to pool their own 
capital through their own agencies should 
be used to expand their faculties, skills, and 
industries. 

While recognizing as we do the Immediate 
necessity of a large rearmament program on 
all the fronts of the free world, we believe 
that the fullest development of the United 
Nations technical assistance program will 
only become possible as the disarmament 
goaU here stated become effectual. The 
United States Government Should take the 
lead in declaring its intention that with the 
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gradual raduetlon of iti military appropria¬ 
tions that wUl bs possible udto a^Sabto 
wrforcoment of disarmament, it will con¬ 
tribute correspondingly Increasing sums to 
the United Nations fund for economic devel¬ 
opment. 

At the same time, however, our Govern¬ 
ment should now give reassurances that dur¬ 
ing the present period of necessary heavy 
muitary expenditures we will metnteiw and 
expand our United States program, both gov¬ 
ernmental and private, of tedbnloal and eco¬ 
nomic assistance to the greatest extent pos- 
slMe within the limits our economic ca¬ 
pacities. For we must not relax our vigorous 
pursuit of the constructive task of raising 
the standards of living of the peoples of the 
world. This will dnnand of us all that we 
sacrifice for this great goal as we are sacri¬ 
ficing for military preparedness. 


ments of the American people and on the 
oonstruction at h(mM of a solid foreign poUoy. 

Tbe soundest defense a»<l security of our 
country lie not In unity enforced by fear, 
but In the courageous exercise of those 
liberties which are both the tradition and 
the hope of the whole free world. 

CALL TO ACnOW 

Reoognlalng that the governments of free 
peoples receive their mandate from their oltl- 
aens, we urge Americans to accept the re¬ 
sponsibility to carry foneard Into their com¬ 
munities and organlaatlons the practical 
work of education in the policies and pdncl- 
ples we have expiessed. 

We call upon all oltlaens to maintain con¬ 
tact with their elected representatives for 
the furtherance of thme principles, so that 
the will of the people for peace and Justice 
through the United Nations may be realised. 


planning this conference and for the leader¬ 
ship <hey have provided In bringing together 
the representatives of these 91 great national 
organisations to explore their common In¬ 
terests and problems In this field. 

We urge upon the American Association 
for the United Nations to take the leader¬ 
ship and help establish similar conferences 
on local and regional levels toward the end 
that a grass-roots educational program to 
Implement the findings of this conference 
might go forward at the earliest possible 
moment. We are confident that our local 
and State organizations will cooperate In 
this endeavor in every possible manner. We 
firmly believe that such a program will have 
a great and continued impact upon the 
thinking of our Government and our people 
and will provide for continuity of the mag¬ 
nificent work begun here. 


The United States, with other nations, has 
assumed great obligations for the advance¬ 
ment of human rights through the diverse 
efforts of the United Nations. 

Despite the political confilots which so 
largely mark the United Nations, practical 
work Is steadily progressing to promote one 
of the major objeotlvec. of the charter: the 
universal protection of human rights for all 
men and women in the world. The uni¬ 
versal declaration adopted at Paris In 1948 Is 
being followed up by the drafting of a cove¬ 
nant. which we urge the United States to 
support with provisions for the right of 
private petition and for effective inqu^ and 
conciliation, and for Judicial review of legal 
Issues. No reservations should be adopted 
which concede to state Jurisdiction any ex¬ 
emption from the operations of International 
standards agreed to by the United States. 

Simultaneously with the drafting of a 
covenant, we urge the practical Implementa¬ 
tion of the universal declaration, already 
recognised In principle In many situations. 
The Assembly resolution urging wide popu¬ 
lar education In the principles of the decla¬ 
ration should be a concern of all organiza¬ 
tions committed to promoting the United 
Nations. 

We support the varied efforts of the United 
Nations In the promotion of human rights 
through Its agencies on the status of women, 
freedom of Information by press, radio, and 
newsreels, on the prevention of discrimina¬ 
tion and the protection of minorities, on 
forced labor, trade-union rights, slavery, and 
the greater llbertlee of non-self-governing 
peoples. 

We regard all these efforts as constituting 
a basis lor the growth of world law to pro¬ 
mote and defend standards of rights ap¬ 
plicable to all peoples everywhere, with in¬ 
creasing resort to the agencies of the Inter¬ 
national community to assure their practical 
application. These efforts strike at the 
tyrannies of the police state, whether Com¬ 
munist or Fascist, and also at the causes 
of manifold grievances and Injustices which 
arouse strife and endanger peace. As such, 
they constitute one of the greatest hopes of 
human progress through the United Nations. 

Our commitments under the Charter and 
the universal declaration are to principles 
grounded In the traditions of our own Bill 
of Bights. Both our own heritage and our 
role of world leadership make It imperative 
that we maintain at home in these critical 
days the utmost freedom of opinion, debate 
and dissent, and that we secure equality 
of, all our people without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion. 

We are running the grave risk of sacri¬ 
ficing the spirit and practice of Independent 
and critical expression through fear and hys¬ 
terical measures to check subversion. An 
apparent unity purchased at such a price 
wotUd be a false front, dangeroiM In its 
eflects on world estimates of the true sent!- 


zmxATzoir 

We believe that In the present world emer¬ 
gency Inflation threatens to hinder the work 
of the United Nations. 

We therefore call for Immediate action by 
the United States Government for a firm and 
vigorous stabilization program that will dis¬ 
tribute the unavoidable sacrifices with fair¬ 
ness and Justice, and wUl enable the United 
States to discharge effectively Its interna¬ 
tional responsibilities. 

WBXAT vox INDIA 

Whereas the people of India are facing seri¬ 
ous famine within the next 6 months; 

Whereas there exists a surplus of food 
grains In the United States; 

Whereas the traditional practice of the 
United States has been to give such emer¬ 
gency humanitarian aid as resources permit 
to peoples in distress solely on the basis of 
need: Therefore be It 

Resolved, Ihat the Emergency Conference 
of the American Association for the United 
Nations convened In Chicago urges the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to adopt without 
delay pending legislation which would make 
available to India 2,000,000 tons of food 
grains without regard to any political 
conditions. 


BSSOLtmON AOOPTXD AT THE CHICACO CON- 
noocNcx, Fbbeuaxt 27,1951 

Never before In the history of our Nation 
has there been so much need for enlightened 
understanding on the part of our people— 
of the role It can and should play In the 
field of international affairs. 

The fact that representatives of 91 na¬ 
tional organizations, representing practi¬ 
cally every phase of American life, have 
met together for 2% days In the city of 
Chicago to consider In emergency eesslon 
the problem of our responsibility for world 
leadership. Is indicative of the great desire 
of our people to help maintain the peace of 
the world at this critical Juncture In history 
and to help bring about a imlversal state of 
affairs which would guarantee the peace for 
generations to come. 

As representatives of a great cross-section 
of American public opinion, we applaud the 
high level of participation which brought to 
this conference a rare blending of repre¬ 
sentatives of public and private agencies, 
which together with excellent delegate par¬ 
ticipation will undoubtedly bring forth a 
set of findings and resolutions which will 
hearten and provide a spiritual lift to those 
forces who are so valiantly striving for peace 
and world understanding. 

For the great service provided In making 
this conference possible, we take this oppor¬ 
tunity to express to the Amerloan Assoola- 
tlon for the United Nations, its director, 
Clark Blehelberger, and his staff, our deep 
sense of gratitude and appreciation for the 
wisdom they have shown In conceiving and 
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EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

or rENNBTLVANlA 

IN TBS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March IS, 1951 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include herewith 
an editorial from the New Era, AFL pub¬ 
lication in Reading, Pa.: 

Contusion Pkoduehs 

Headline writers, mink coat sellers, infiu- 
ence peddlers, sports fixers, crime commis¬ 
sions, and 5 percenters are having a field day. 
Almost hourly new revelations or charges In 
one field or another adds to the spectacle, 
and before one accusation has died out an¬ 
other has taken Its place. 

And while the merry-go-round spins 
wildly, the political undertones grow more 
and more prominent until they eventually 
drown out the original complaints. 

The Kefauver Crime Commission which 
recently skyrocketed into No. i spot on the 
TV hit parade, has certainly done much to 
throw the spotlight on gambling and rackets 
In the United States. Even though the 
committee functions as an arm of a demo¬ 
cratically controlled Congress, It has struck 
without regard for political welfare or fu¬ 
ture. Just last November ex-Senator Scott 
Lucas, then majority leader of the Senate, 
bitterly charged the Kefauver group with 
bringing about his defeat by training Its 
probers on gambling In Illinois. 

Bight now we are witnessing the revelation 
of aUeged Irregularities in the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation where mink coats 
battle $100,000 fees to the Republican na¬ 
tional chairman in an effort to win head¬ 
lines. 

A Democratic Congressman charges that 
GOP National Chairman Guy Oabrlelson col¬ 
lected a fee of $100,000 for helping his own 
corporation to get healthy RFC assistance. 

Republicans tried to bush up this charge 
by calling It old stuff. They are probably 
correct. If the Republican techniques em¬ 
ployed by Pennsylvania State government 
and State officials can be considered typical 
of the GOP nationally, then Oabrlelson’s 
Infiuence peddling most certainly Is old 
■tuff. They have been doing it for years. 

Actually, we don’t believe the big press 
and the Republloan-Dlxlecrat outfit Is too 
concerned about the evils of gambling as 
such. We believe they are more concerned 


XCVIL—App.- 
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With dlsoreditlng tha present adminlstre- 
tloik so that the hasloaUy more Important Is- 
■ues are drowned in confusion. 

Certainly we want no truck with the go¬ 
ings on inside the RFC. If somebody's 
guilty, give 'em the right kind of medicine. 
8ut do it to both sides. 

The people are the losers In this business, 
no matter bow you look at it. In the short- 
range picture, the workers lose as a result of 
RFC losses because it's the taxpayers' money. 
But the workers lose a lot more when the 
party which stands for liberal social legisla¬ 
tion is discredited to the point where it can¬ 
not get its bills enacted into law. 

One thing’s certain. Workers don’t stand 
a chance of getting better social seciurity. 
a workable health program, a higher mini¬ 
mum wage, a break in the Federal tax pro¬ 
gram, and other benefits as long as the Re¬ 
publican-Dixlecrat crowd is In control. Crime 
probers, worthy as they are. are sensational 
and take the play away from the long-range 
problems affecting not only a handful of 
gamblers or five-percenters, but every one 
of the 150,000,000 people in America. 

Some day we'd like to see a slum probe, 
an old-age probe, and a minimum-wage 
probe in which groups of Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives toured the United States with 
the same amount of publicity given the Ke- 
fauver commission. We'd like to hear the 
plain people of America talk about the 
hovels they live in and we'd like to catch 
their expressions on the TV screen. We’d 
like to hear the 7300 families of Reading 
and Berks County testify as to their sub¬ 
standard housing and then force the owners 
of those properties to reveal their profits 
from human misery. 

Or perhaps an aged couple could sit before 
the cameras and give a detailed budget of 
how they pay their rent, buy their food, 
buy their clothing on a social-security check 
of $7S a month. And then maybe a Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp. executive could tell this 
old couple never to fear because GM made 
over 1600.000,000 last year and therefore 
everything must be right with the world. 

Yes, kick out the five-percenters, the in¬ 
fluence peddlers, and all the rest. And then 
put the spotlight on the real problems that 
lace the vast majority of Americans. 


AnericaB Gift Dollars Bay Strategic aod 
Critical Materials for Earopeaa Coon- 
tries WUIe Amerkao ChkeBs Are De¬ 
nied the Right To Boy and Use These 
Same Items 


EXTEa^SION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW TOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBBENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American taxpayers who filed their 
Income-tax returns last Thursday and 
made their payments as required by law 
ought to know that many of the dollars 
they now are oompelled to pay into the 
Federal Treasury are going to pay for 
strategic and critical materials now in 
short supply in this country, which are 
being bought by European countries 
with gift dollars supplied under the so- 
called Marshall plan. 

So far, Mr. Speaker, we have author¬ 
ized total expenditures for Marshall 
plan aid in excess of $11,003,030,000. 


It is indeed a sad commentary on the 
economic situation we now find this Na«> 
tion to be in when it is learned that 
within the past 2 weeks. ECA has au¬ 
thorized new procurements in this coun¬ 
try of copper, copper products, lead and 
lead alloys, and nickel and nickel alloys, 
all of which products are under strict 
allocation and control for our own con¬ 
sumers. The following are examples of 
recent procurement authorizations: 

Mar. S, 19S1. Tin plata to Franeh 

North Africa- 1800,000 

Mar. 7. 1061. Copper and produota 

to United Kingdom_ 5,880,000 

Mar. 12, 1051. G^per and |Mrod- 

ucta to United Kingdom__ 600.000 

Mar. 18. 1951. Copper and prod- 

ucta to Auatrla-- 850.000 

Mar. 18. 1061. Lead and lead-baae 

alloys to Austria_ 60,000 

Mar. 18,1051. Tin plate, temeplaie. 
black plate to Belglum-Luxem- 

burg- 800,000 

Mar. 14, 1051. Copper and prod- 

ucta to Norway_ 850,000 

Mar. 14, 1061. Nickel and nlekel- 

baae alloys to France__ 85.000 

Mar. 14. lOSl. Copper and prod- 
ucta to France..._... 16.000 

Total___.........._ 8, 820.000 


How Much Longer Before United Slates 
Joins Second-Front Movement Agninst 
Chinese Communists? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTERS. JUDD 

or inmvxBOTA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 7, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Ricord, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington News of March 15.1951: 

Gbxminal Niguosncb 

For practical purpMea. something close 
to a second front has been opened on the 
mainland of China against the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. 

Reports from Hong Kong yesterday said 
the revolt agalnat the Communist rule was 
growing rapidly. Hungry farmers armed 
with hoes and 8 C 3 rthea are staging food riots 
and storming Red strongholds for arms. 

Nationalist sources on Formosa have esti¬ 
mated that 800,000 guerrillas are active In 
two southern provinces and a total of 1,000,- 
000 throughout China. 

The figures may be high, but from the 
Communists' own admissions the Beds have 
their hands full with determined rebellious 
forces in their own backyard. 

And fear of Nationalist landings across 
from Formosa has forced the Oommtmlsts 
to halt tbolr flow of southern troops toward 
Korea, thereby potentially If not actually re¬ 
lieving pressure on American forces. 

But our Government la doing nothing 
about it. We’re passing up a momentous 
opportunity. We're offering no aid to these 
antl-Communist forces who are fighting on 
our Bide, and little or none to the Natlonal- 
ista on Formosa who are imqjlring or direct¬ 
ing them. 

We wont even let the Nattonaileta airlift 
■uppUea to their own people, or bomb the 
common enemy. Nor, under the Truman- 
Acheson neutrality order, will we permit the 


.NatlonaUete to . throw ■^w*^*T**f ‘half 
trained troq^ into the fight. 

All we do la ett beak and fecvenily wtah 
the United Nettone wotmd think of some¬ 
thing to get ue off the hook Ut Korea. And 
the UN Is doing nothing. 

An aggressive, etralght-tbinklng United 
atatee Oovennnent-one not jnainly eon- 
earned with covering up Ite own mlstakea 
and bad guessee on GhtoBr-wouid plek up 
the ball at thla pomt, and run with it. 

To Ignore this virtual aeoond front that 
has opened In South China Is criminal neglt- 
gnnoe and callous Indlffarenee to the aaortfioe 
of American Uvea In Korea In the last SVt 
months. 

At the vwy leeat, our Government could 
adopt the suggeetlon of Representative 
WALTtt H. Judd, of Mlnneoota, whoee Ideas 
on China run to a high percentage of good 
sense. In a New York speech Tuesday night, 
he said: 

**If the defeatist and appwMC bloc in tbe 
Btate Department Is etlll Urylng more to 
Justify its past than to win the future, let 
uj at least d-^mand that a mlaalon of top- 
notch leaders be eent to FOrmoea to ctnrvey 
tbe Bltuatton." 

COngreae should on Its own responsibility 
dispatch such a mlaaioB tmmadiateiy. Not 
another Philip Jasaup mlaalon, but a group 
unquestionably unbiased and powerful 
enough to withetand any suppreaalon of its 
.findings. 

Let them report back to ua on the feasibil¬ 
ity and poealble results of unshackling 
Chlang Kai-ahek and aiding hia forcea on 
the mainland. 

Surely that much ia ovred to the American 
public now confused by State Department 
vacillation and aqueamlshneaa over what to 
do next in our war in Asia. 


Nortbwesteni'f Tragk Prank 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or lomsZANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Monday, March 5 .1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric¬ 
ord, 1 include the following timely, sig¬ 
nificant, and well-written editorial from 
the Shreveport (La.) Journal of March 
18 on a subject that has touched deeply 
the hearts of our people In Louisiana: 

NOXTHWXenRN'S Teacoo Pbanu 

Like many other shocking happenings, the 
prank which resulted in the death of a 
Northwestern State college student should 
teach an Important leason—atreaslng the 
need of suppressing any activity with violent 
potentialities. It should be taught in all 
Institutions In which youths Indulge In 
hazing and similar pre^ms, which always 
are expected to be enjoyed without serious 
results but at times are too dangerous to be 
immune from fetal consequences. 

Naturally, there is widespread sympathy 
for the family and friends of the victim of 
the Natchitoches escapade, and also com¬ 
passion for the college oKclals, faculty, stu¬ 
dent body, and citlasna of tbe hospitable 
community m which originated the Waglo 
experience. But nothing now said can make 
the outcome of the atudenta* praidc any 
different. Only words of regret, sorrow* and 
sympathy can hi spoken and written. But 
the terrible tnoldont can and should csaUlt 
In public opinion strong enough to offeo- 
tlvely dtscournge further use of poeaibly vio¬ 
lent stunts, especially the prank , now in 
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quMUon—that of directing a youth to a 
**bllnd date’* and haying a mythical “Irate 
hueband’* appear with ehotgun. The college 
boy, blessed with promising future, fled pre¬ 
cipitately in the woods as the gunblast sud¬ 
denly exploded. Presumably he fell over the 
high Grand Score bluff into Bed River, where 
several days later the body was found. 

Obviously fellow students taking part In 
the prank had In mind only harmless amuse¬ 
ment. They expected that the youth chosen 
as victim of the *‘lrate husband” would re¬ 
turn to the campus after his flight from the 
scene of the “shooting” and become the 
target of good natured Jests. None enter¬ 
tained any thought that the prank would 
culminate contrary to their friendly wishes. 
Previous staging of the same “play" had re¬ 
sulted only in such entertainment. But, 
unfortunately. It ended In tragedy and in 
consequent sorrow, distress, and regret that 
can never entirely disappear. The youths 
who staged the stunt can never be free 
from the knowledge of their responsibility. 
That too. Is a dreadful result of the fatal 
Incident. 

The victim’s father, who collapsed upon 
learning of the death of bis son. realizes that 
nothing can be done punitlvely. since the 
tragedy was unintentional, as Judged by his 
comment Just before leaving the college for 
home. Including these words: 

“I realize that this college prank, even 
though It resulted in the death of my son. 
could have happened anywhere. I hold 
no malice In my heart toward anyone In¬ 
volved." 

Dr. H. Lee Prather, president of North- 
westdrn. expressed himself similarly: 

“The college officials at present concur 
with the generous opinion expressed by the 
distraught father—that no attempt should 
be made to punish the group of young col¬ 
lege students responsible for the prank that 
had such a tragic result. Obviously any 
reasonable measures that might be taken 
to that end would be wholly Inadequate to 
atone for the lamentable affair." 


Foreign Policy Must Be Changed—^Lipp- 

mann Points Oat Lessons for Survival 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, March 12,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, when Mr. Walter Lippmann 
admits that a change in foreign policy 
is necessary, Mr. Truman and the State 
Department should give serious consid- 
eration to doing so. For 2 years this 
outstanding authority on International 
questions has warned that this coun¬ 
try must not undertake commitments 
which we cannot fulfill. The record is 
clear from admissions by the Secretary 
of State and his policy makers that we 
have many commitments all over the 
world that these United States will be 
short on performance and this means 
a loss in honor and prestige. 

Mr. Speaker, so that all Members may 
have the benefit of Mr. Uppmann’s rea¬ 
soning on this important question before 
the American people, I am inserting, at 
this point, an article of his that 


appeared in the February Atlantic 
Monthly: 

LxssoNs roR Survival 
<By Walter Lippmann) 

Aa 1 write we And ourselves wondering 
whether we are facing the awful dilemma of 
appeasement or war—of default and sur¬ 
render and the death of the soul, or of a 
war that would be as Inconclusive as it was 
irreparably destructive. What, we say to one 
another, must we do, that the Nation, and 
the western society to which it belongs, may 
survive to fulfill their promise and to com¬ 
plete ^heir dustlny? 

The answer that each of us makes to these 
questions will be determined by the conclu¬ 
sions he dtaws from his reading of the his¬ 
tory of other societies which have risen and 
have flourished and have passed away. For 
myself, 1 hold with those who, like Ren6 
Qrousset, say that in general no civilization 
Is destroyed from the outside unless it has 
already decayed from within, that no empire 
Is conquered from abroad unless it has first 
destroyed Itself. And so, I would say that 
the questions about our survival have no 
human and practical meaning unless we be¬ 
lieve, as I do. that we are still the masters 
of our destiny and not the mere spectators 
of our own downfall. 

If we believe that we are responsible for 
our own fate, and that we are still free to 
choose, then out of the experience of Korea, 
which is so bitter, we can learn the lessons 
for survival. The lessons deal with the ele¬ 
mental facts of our situation In the world. 
When we Ignore the elemental facts, as we 
have done from the proclamation of the Tru¬ 
man doctrine to its application in Korea, we 
are inviting certain defeat. But If we can 
learn from experience and will make the 
truth about ourselves and our friends and 
our adversaries the foundation of our 
policies, we shall be able surely—I have no 
doubt at all—to make ourselves invulnerable, 
be it In war or in the great struggle which Is 
neither peacj nor war. 

Let us set down, then, the elemental and 
unalterable facts of the American situation. 

In this century North America has become 
the citadel, the main arsenal, and the central 
workshop of the Atlantic community—of the 
nations that are the bearers of the western 
civilization. 

North America is an island—a continental 
Island, to be sure, but In relation to all the 
other nations of the world an Island none¬ 
theless. Canada, the United States, and 
Mexico are surrounded by the three oceans 
and by the air above them In the Pacific and 
the Atlantic and the Arctic. No enemy can 
conquer them unless he is master of the sea 
and air. And unless we In North America 
are the masters of this sea and air, we cannot 
support our allies or wage war against our 
enemies. The first rule of our diplomacy 
and of our strategical doctrine Is therefore 
that we must never forget the limitations, 
and that always we must take the utmost 
advantage of our Island character. 

On this continental island of ours live 
fewer than one-tenth of the inhabitants of 
the glebe. We cannot prevail, or even In the 
end do more than survive ignomlnlously 
and miserably, unless, like all the seagoing 
people before us—unless, like the Athenians, 
ths Venetians, and the English In the days 
of their greatness—we learn how to make 
up for our Inferiority in numbers. Like 
David with Goliath, we have to learn to live 
by our wits and not to engage ourselves In 
wrestling matches with the Philistines. 

We and our neighbors In North America are 
outniunbered. We must take this truth to 
heart. We must write it on the walls of our 
council chambers. We must never forget It. 
The Oommunlst coalition can raise more 
soldiers than we or our allies can ever have. 
These soldiers have weapons which on any 
battlefield in Eurasia are quite deadly enough 


to kill. Any policy which compels us to fight 
them, as we are fighting them In Korea 
now—across an ocean, within walking dis¬ 
tance of their own Inexhaustible reserves, on 
terms of battle in wh'ch they are forever in¬ 
calculably superior—cannot be anything but 
what it has turned out to be; a bloody en¬ 
tanglement. 

Our superiority is In our technology and 
our productivity and In the science that has 
flourished and can flourish only in free 
societies, and in the magic of freedom to 
arouse the best in men. These are the 
sources of our strength. If they are drawn 
upon skillfully, we shall have forms of power, 
suitable to our Island character, in which 
we excel. With them we can defend the 
North American citadel and arsenal and 
workshop. Within It we can create an of¬ 
fensive power that will make the cost of mili¬ 
tary aggression against the Atlantic com¬ 
munity very nearly prohibitive, and In any 
event most certainly inconclusive. 

But that will mean that we have fixed our 
military frontiers not along rivers or at 
mountain ranges, and certainly not on de¬ 
marcation lines in the Eurasian Continent, 
but in the oceans of sea and air. For the 
defense and for the offense, for our own secu¬ 
rity and for our power to protect our friends 
and to deal with our enemies, we must rely 
on the speed and the range, on the tactical 
and the strategical mobility of sea and air 
power. Where, as the saying goes, the In¬ 
fantry Is the queen of battles, there the 
American soldier and statesman must avoid 
the battle. 

The recognition of these elemental— 
though they are not self-evident—truths 
should lead. I contend, to a clarification of 
the assumptions and to a revision of the poli¬ 
cies on which we have been acting. The cold 
war has been a struggle over the future of 
Germany and of the European Continent 
which Hitler occupied, and over the future 
of Japan and of all that large part of the 
Asiatic Continent which the Japanese occu¬ 
pied. 

We have believed, rightly I am sure, that 
it is the purpose of the Soviet Government 
to become the heir of all of Hitler's and of all 
of Japan’s possessions. Including and above 
all Germany and Japan. We have realized 
that if this expansion were successful we 
should be confronted with an overwhelming 
combination of powers—by the Germans and 
the Japanese who nearly conquered the world 
themselves, allied with and not opposed by 
the Russians. 

Our answer to this fearful menace has been 
an attempt to bring Germany and Japan, and 
as much as we could of the lands they once 
occupied, within the orbit of the Atlantic 
community. Our thesis has been that what¬ 
ever is not within the military orbit of the 
west must fall within the orbit of the Sovletsv 
and vice versa. The policy we have founded 
upon this assumption has always and from 
the beginning been doomed to fall. For it 
could be enforced only if we had possessed, 
and had been able and willing to commit, 
ground forces capable of defeating the armed 
and armored hordes of the Soviet Union. We 
could never have found the Infantry to con¬ 
tain the masses of the Communist orbit In 
Eurasia. 

But if we cannot permit the Soviets to 
become the heirs of Hitler and of the Jap¬ 
anese war lords, if the Atlantic community 
cannot. In defiance of the Soviets, bring 
Germany and Japan within Its own military 
system, then there Is only one tolerable 
course open to us. It Is to base our mili¬ 
tary posture toward Germany and Japan 
on a decision not to make them our allies, 
but In all cases to deny them to the So¬ 
viets. We cannot, I believe, defend them 
on the ground while they rearm. We can¬ 
not, I believe, defend them at all against 
Soviet atomic attack. We cannot, I believe, 
count on their loyalty to the Atlantic com¬ 
munity If that were to mean the sacrificial 
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dastructlon of tlwlr own oountrlM tn ordor 
that Britain and Branoe and Amarloa Bhould 
•unrlvo. 

What wt can do la make it equaUy un¬ 
profitable and intolerable for the Sovlete If 
they take Germany and Japan Into their 
military ayatem. There can be no question 
of our military power to neutraliae Ger¬ 
many or Japan in case of war. The Bua- 
are aa little able to defend them aa 
we are. 

Whether the Germane or the Japanese 
would like to be Incorporated within the 
Soviet nile, I aerlously question. But leav¬ 
ing that point aside. It lies within our 
power—our power to bomb—to make sure 
mat no military cell within them shall 
awing either country into the Soviet orbit. 
This initiative we have always held. We 
hold It still and should hold it in the 
future. 

The beet. Indeed the only, military course 
effectively open to us in Germany and Japan 
la in fact the coimterpart of the political 
course which most Germans and, I imagine, 
most Japanese believe in. That Is a policy 
of neutrality like that of Sweden and Swlt- 
serland, which rests not on pacifism and 
disarmament, but on the realisation that any 
other course is suicidal. 

The Bussians mitst understand beyond 
doubt that we shaU be certain to retaliate 
If they attempt to conquer Weetem Europe, 
and that we shall destroy the material as¬ 
sets which they might seek to gain by con¬ 
quest. 

I believe myself that we should revise our 
present policy—which Is a corollary of the 
Truman doctrine and la designed to make 
Germany and Japan our mUltary aUles. Wo 
should espouse the policy, which corresponds 
to our own military capacity, and to our own 
military necessities, and to the real will of 
the German and the Jiqranese nations, which 
Is to guarantee their independence, and to 
deny them to the Soviets. 

I do not know whether we shall be at war 
with the Soviet Union when this paper is 
published. If we are not at war, the one 
course most likely to avert war is the accept¬ 
ance by the Bussians, the Germans, the 
British, the French, and ourselves of the 
concltislon that no one can now rearm the 
Germans and the Japanese and make them, 
and that Is use them as, military allies or 
satellites. Were our diplomacy at all astute, 
we should make a virtue of what is In fact a 
necessity. 

And if, God forbid, we are at war, there 
Will not be on the Elbe that German Army 
which some of our military dreamers dream 
about, and we shall be facing the hideous 
question of whether we must go back and 
once ai^dn destroy the Buhr. We shall then 
be wondering whether it was indeed wise, 
even sensible, to suspend diplomacy while 
we sought to conjure up a theoretically de¬ 
sirable but an Imaginary Geo man Army. 


WliEt Ow YooEf Men Think Abent the 
Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OP REB^ARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A REED 

or Mcw Toax 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRE8ENTATTVES 

Wednesday, March 14,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is perfectly evident that the youths of 
this land have definite ideas with refer¬ 
ence to our foreign policy. I believe 
that the Congress should give serious 
consideration to the views expressed by 


young men who offsr their livee and their 
blood to their country, whether tiiey do 
so voluntarily or under eonsorlptlon. 
The future of our country Is in the 
youths of this land of the free and the 
home of the brave, except those who are 
plunged into foreign slaughterhouses to 
be crippled, Uinded. or liquidated. 

Under leave to extend, 1 am inserting 
a letter which I have received from nine 
servicemen now stationed in one of our 
military camps. These boys are all from 
the Forty-fifth Congresslc^l District of 
New York, which I have the honor to 
represent. I feel a great responsibility, 
not only to these boys but also to their 
fathers and mothers and families. 

The letter reads as follows: 

At our Bepreteatative In the Congreta of 
the United Stetee, we with in this letter to 
convey to you our penonal convletlona on 
the foreign pcdiclee of thie Qovernnient and 
the defense of our NaUon. 

\«e shall list our opinion below. 

1. We believe in accordance with ex-Pred* 
dent Herbert Hoover in regard to foreign 
policy and national defense—in that the die. 
persal of our Armed Forces about the globe 
can only lead to defeat, disaster, and eco¬ 
nomic ruin of our beloved country. 

2. We believe that our armed invasion last 
fall of territory north of parallel 88 In Korea 
was a definite departure from democratic 
principles under which this Nation waa 
founded and lived eo many yean In peace. 

8. We believe that this invasion has cost i 2 s 
as a nation a terrific price In human lives— 
both our soldlen and also helpless South Ko¬ 
rean civilians whose land we have devastated 
for what little we or they (South Korea) 
could ever hope to gsln. 

4. We believe that Russia would like noth¬ 
ing better than to lure our forcea into scat¬ 
tered oonfilcts with her satelUtee throughout 
the world, thus creating loxm supply lines and 
leaving our hemisphere open to concentrated 
attack by her own untouched military might. 

6. We believe that the defense of America 
lies In building a powerful strategic Air Force. 

6. We believe that the futile hope of 
matching ground forcea with the Communist 
world is not only Illogical but tragic. 

7. We believe that the conscription of men 
physically and mentally unfit and the placing 
of them into combat organlaations has under¬ 
mined the strength, efflcienoy, and morale of 
our Army Ground Forces. Thla to us Is an 
obvious fact. 

6. We believe that the inefficiency with 
which the Army daselfieatlon eyatem has 
dealt with draftees has caused much bitter¬ 
ness and loss of respect for tboM In charge of 
military administration, and has and will 
continue to caiise needless waste of valuable 
skilled manpower. 

0. We believe that If American blood Is to 
be spilled on foreign soil In an attempt to 
save the free world from the evils of statism 
abroa^, thla blood must not be spilled in vain 
by allowing these evils to strangulate here 
In our'homeland the very freedome, eoonomlo 
and pclttlcal, for which we fight. In short, 
we, as acddlen, do not wish to come home to 
another England. 

10. We believe that, finally, tmlese the 
above-mentioned blunders are oorrected as 
soon as possible, and a coherent, intelligent 
foreign policy and sound military strategy 
inetltuied, America as a free nation might 
go down to defeat, carrying with It the hope 
and future of free clvUleatlon upon this 
globe. 

In oonctUBlon of this letter, we would en¬ 
deavor to Imprees upon you as our Bepresent- 
atlve in otir Government that these are our 
views as loyal oltlxens and soldlen. Theee 
views are Xtiared by many other soldlen 
whom we know hut who are not In our con¬ 
gressional district. 


GwSjfli A* INfici AEgl^fEM 'FtffgfBiiiWf 

emI Pktcptfilt gf 

lUfid tetet GmnuMt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON, CARL ELUOn 

IN THE BOUBE OF BEPBIWENTAHVEB 

Mondoif, March 12 ,1951 

Mr. BLUOTT, Mr. Spanker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
an article by Mr. Gwilym A. Price, presi¬ 
dent, Weatl^ouse Blectrie Corp., styled 
**The Hbover Flan: Performance and 
iProspects,’* which deals with our prog¬ 
ress toward putting the Hoover Com¬ 
mission reoommendations for the reor¬ 
ganization of the executive branch of the 
Qovemment into effect. 

Mr. Price points out that the Eigh^. 
first Congress put into effect approxi¬ 
mately Bd percent of the Hoover for 
reorganization, at a total savings of ap¬ 
proximately $2,000,000,000 per year. 
However, it should be borne in mind that 
this half is the less controversial half. 

I hope congress will do Its full duty 
by putting into effect such further re¬ 
organization plans as are justified during 
1061. 

Mr. Price’s article follows: 

Tm Boovn PiAxr: Pxbvosbkakcx and 
P xoBVicn 

(By Gwilym A. Price, pracldent, Weitlug- 
houM Electric Carp.) 

There le wide egreement on three etepe we 
must take if we ere to survive a long war. 
These do not make up a complete program; 
they are not a complete solution to our prob¬ 
lems. But we cannot control Infiatlon, keep 
oxir economy dynamic, and rearm ourselves 
effectively—which is the same thing as say¬ 
ing we cannot survive—If we do not cari^ 
out these steps. 

We must Improve the efftolenoy of our civil 
government. We must achieve the maxi¬ 
mum possible eSlclency in military procure¬ 
ment. We must reduce nonmiUtery expend- 
itwes by the Govenunent for the duration 
of the crisis. 

The report of the Hoover Oommlislon on 
the Organisation of the Executive Branch of 
the Government le directly concerned with 
ail three of these very vital requirements. 

The total Hoover plan includes suggestions 
for ways to save money In numlng the Gov¬ 
ernment, but It goes beyond that Into the 
field of creative reorganisation. It recom¬ 
mends the consolidation of some eervicca, the 
clUnlnatlon of others, and the creation of 
etui others, it calls for the abolitUm of aome 
Jobs and higher pay for others. In short, the 
Hoover Commission carried out Its assign¬ 
ment of drawing up plane for the reorgani¬ 
sation of big government into an effective 
and economleal Instrument of public servloe. 

fiavtoge poaslble under the report were un- 
oflieleUy estimated at no ieae than $8,000,- 
000,000 and possibly as high as $0,000,000,000 
annually. The rep^ made aome 800 specific 
reoommcndatlone. Every department wee 
examined. 

The great majority of the American public 
waa solidly behind the Hoover Commission, 
what it was tryina to do, and what it finally 
recommended. Acoonfing to Dr. Oauup 
that majority was about 8$ to 1. ICore than 
124X10 edltotiale about the Hoover report 
appeared In 1042, and leae than 1 percent 
were opposed. . Borne 0Qt onenjsatlons Joined 
In supp^ of the Citttoue Committee for the 
Hoover report, a nonpartlmn Organisation 
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for public cducAtlon in support of the report 
which had been formed with the encourage¬ 
ment of Mr. Truman and Mr. Hoover. 

Tm ovFosinoN 

However, there has been strong opposition 
from some of the two million Federal em¬ 
ployees and their friends, particularly from 
agency heads who felt that their empires 
were In danger. One Cabinet member ap¬ 
proved that part of the plan affecting his 
department which raised his salary and gave 
him several assistants: the other recommen¬ 
dations, he said, would require “fxirther 
study." 

Opposition also came from some Congress¬ 
men who saw the Hoover plan chiefly as a 
force for reducing their patronage and the 
Federal spending in their districts. The plan 
for military unllloatlon brought about a tug- 
of-war among the three services. 

Most regrettable of all, opposition came 
In many directions from private citizens and 
organizations. It came in much the same 
way and for much the same reasons It de¬ 
veloped among department heads In Gov¬ 
ernment. They favored the report as a 
whole, but (In the words of the Citizens 
Committee) "Just wanted an exception made 
for some a^ncy or bureau with which they 
happened to have a wel’-developed working 
relationship or from which they received 
some form of patronage, subsidy, or benefi¬ 
cent relation." 

THE $6,000,000,000 QUESTlOXf 
As the Eighty-first Congress convened at 
the beginning of 1049, the $5,000,000,000 
question was this: What. If anything, will 
be done about the Hoover Commission rec¬ 
ommendations? Here Is the record as It 
stood In December 1950. 

The recommendations of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission Report can be put Into effect In 
three different ways. 

Administrative action: About 40 percent 
of the Commission's original 800 recommen¬ 
dations do not need changes In existing laws 
In order to be adopted, but can be put Into 
effect simply by Presidential directive or ad¬ 
ministrative action from within the depart¬ 
ments and agencies. 

In order to work out plans for doing this, 
the President formed a President’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Management Improve¬ 
ment, consisting of 10 men who are top 
executives In government and private or¬ 
ganizations. As Chairman he appointed 
Thomas P. Morgan, president and board 
chairman of the Sperry Corp. 

This committee la concerned particu¬ 
larly with the progress being made In budg¬ 
eting and accounting, development of ex¬ 
ecutive staffs, reduction of operating costs, 
and use of supplies and facilities. 

Reorganization plans: Under the Reor¬ 
ganization Act of 1949, the President can 
submit reorganization plans to the Congress. 
These automatically become effective In 60 
days unless disapproved by a constitutional 
majority of either House of Congress. 

The President submitted seven reorgani¬ 
zation plans to the Congress In 1949 and 27 
more In 1950. Of these 34 plans, 26 have 
become effective and are In operation. 

Public laws: The balance of the Com¬ 
mission's recommendations must be for¬ 
mally approved by Congress as statutory 
legislation and signed by the President. 

To date. 20 public laws based on the 
Hoover plan have been enacted. There has 
been considerable criticism of the way the 
administration proposed and carried out 
some of the Hoover Commission recommen¬ 
dations. Most of this criticism arose In 
connection with the 34 reorganization plans 
submitted to Congress. Some of it Is Jus¬ 
tified. 

The first plan submitted by the President 
In 1949 would have eonfin^ the Federal 
medical, education, and security programs In 
a department with Cabinet status. This 


went far beyond the recommendations of the 
Hoover report, was not certified by the Olti- 
lens Committee as conforming to the report, 
and was rejected by the Senate. 

The reorganization plans for 1960 were 
likewise deficient In some respects. Plan Ho. 
12, an attempt to abolish one of the offices 
of the National Labor Relations Board, In¬ 
volved a matter of policy and raised Issues 
beyond the authority of the Hoover report. 

It was not certified by the Citizens Ooxnmlt- 
tee, and was defeated In the Senate. 

Despite the suspicion cast on the rest of 
the reorganization plans by these two false 
moves, however, almost all the other plans 
were In conformity with the basic i»inciples 
laid down by the Commission. The citizens 
Committee certified all 26 of the plans which 
passed as conforming to the report. Of the 
eight which were rejected, only four were so 
certified. 

By these three methods, then—administra¬ 
tive action, reorganization plans, and public 
laws^almost 60 percent of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission's recommendations are definitely en¬ 
acted and In operation. Some of these fell 
short of the original recommendations and 
some varied In details, but most of them con¬ 
form to the report. 

THE MAIN ACCOMPLXSHSfENTB 
The Reorganization Act. under which the 
26 plans mentioned above were adopted, per¬ 
mits the President to unsnarl some of the 
tangle of boards, bureaus, and agencies under 
him. "On the record.” said the Citizens Com¬ 
mittee, "this Is the best reorganization act 
given any President of modern times." 

A new General Service Agency, combining 
four previous agencies, has been created to 
bring a degree of common sense and efficiency 
to Government purchasing, storage, Inven¬ 
tory, records management, and other house¬ 
keeping procedures. It Is hoped that Gen¬ 
eral Services has ended the kind of confu¬ 
sion whereby one agency stocked a 93-year 
supply of fluorescent lamps and another laid 
away a 247-year supply of loose-leaf binders. 

By administrative action, a modern budget 
format was adopted by the Bureau of the 
Budget for fiscal 1960-51. It Is a graphic, 
simple, and clear document and has been 
praised by the Hoover Commission as the 
foremost advance in Federal fiscal procedure 
In many decades. 

An Accounting Procedures Act prescribes 
a new, modern, and uniform system of Fed¬ 
eral accounting. It can release several thou¬ 
sand Federal employees from unnecessary 
work. It can end an accounting system that 
dates back to the first Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury and slows down the business operations 
of the whole Government, with some agen¬ 
cies forced to wait 12 months or more to get 
the results of their previous year’s activities. 
The act is largely permissive, however, and 
requires firm execution If It Is to do any good. 

One bill, nicknamed the "President’s time 
saver." has relieved the President of legal 
obligation to sign great piles of documents 
relating to such affairs as Osage Indian oil 
royalties, whale-hunting licenses, and migra¬ 
tory birds. It saves about 2 weeks of Presi¬ 
dential working time each year. 

The Conunlsslon found a virtually disin¬ 
tegrated Labor Department, with Its logical 
functions scattered In other agencies 
throughout the Government. On Commis¬ 
sion recommendations, the Department Is 
being rebuilt to true Cabinet stature. 

Under Public Lr.w 78, streamlining of the 
organizational structure of the State Depart- 
men has begun. Communications have been 
improved within the Department, transac¬ 
tions have been expedited, and the Secre¬ 
tary’s burden of paper work has been cut In 
two. 

The Post Office accounting reform has 
brought a degree ot reorganization to one 
function of the largnt single Ctovemment 
business enterprise. The accounts of the 
Post Office had previously been kept by the 


General Accounting Office, an outside agency, 
under an obsolete and Inadequate system. 
The Department normally waited a year for 
Its official accounting figmes and, therefore, 
it based its operating plans on estimates 
which It worked up Itself with duplicate 
accounting machinery. 

The Military Unification Act of Augiut 1949 
has strengthened the authority of the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, Introduced a performance 
budget nystem and modernized accounting, 
and helped to bring about real teamwork 
among the three military services. 

The last of these nine—military unifica¬ 
tion—has been called the greatest single 
achievement of the Hoover Commission. 
Much of the value of unification lies In the 
field of morale and cannot easily be ap¬ 
praised. Specific, measurable examples of 
Interservlce cooperation and economy, how¬ 
ever, are beginning to add up to a hearten¬ 
ing total. 

There Is now being developed, for example, 
a common cataloging system of supplies for 
all services Instead of the 17 different sys¬ 
tems previously used, and It has already cut 
the 5,000,000 Items previously listed in half. 

All three services are now using unified 
printing plants, a single Washington tele¬ 
phone switchboard, a single Improved method 
(the Navy’s) of Issuing uniforms, and a uni- 
fled code of military Justice. They are co¬ 
operating for the first time on such matters 
as wind tunnels, research. purchar:ng. and 
construction. More than 10,000 Job classifi¬ 
cations used by the Military Establishment 
in World War II have been cut to 3,000. 

These, then, are the main accomplish¬ 
ments of reorganization to date. There have 
been. In addition, many lesser reforms with¬ 
in the framework of these nine major ac¬ 
complishments. All Government transport 
services have been consolidated within the 
Department of Commerce. The management 
and government of the Panama Canal have 
been recognized and a modern business-type 
organization and a new tolls policy Installed. 

The Federal Executive Pay Act has given 
some 200 top Federal officials salaries some¬ 
what more In line with those of private In¬ 
dustry. The number of military attaches In 
foreign embassies has been cut 30 percent 
and their work consolidated. Wandering 
bureaus have been put where they belong; 
the Treasury Department no longer operates 
the Bureau of Federal Supply. 

BOW MUCH 18 XT WORTH? 

How much actual savings can we expect 
from these reforms already enacted? The 
Citizens Committee estimates a total savings 
of around $2,000,000,000 a year, most of It 
arising from economies worked In military 
unification. 1 cannot, of course. Judge the 
accuracy of this estimate. As military ex¬ 
penditures and the total Federal budget rise, 
the total of savings effected, of course, will 
also rise. 

Some savings are clear and apparent. For 
example, a year ago General McNamey 
stopped the unnecessary operation of 30,000 
military passenger vehicles and released the 
services of 3,600 officers and men for better 
use elsewhere. Last fall enough Govern¬ 
ment records and dead files were transferred 
to an abandoned factory outside Washington 
to allow office space for 10,000 employees— 
space which otherwise would have to be 
built or rented. 

Other savings, unlike these mentioned, are 
of a less obvious nature, and still others, I 
presume, will take months and perhaps years 
to develop. Three-fifths of the Hoover laws 
and plans enacted, after all, were passed 
within the past year, many of them within 
the past few months. 

I am Inclined to think that economy Is only 
half the story of the Hoover report, and 
perhaps the half that has been emphasized 
at the expense of other things that the re¬ 
port can do for us. 
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It U from changed pollclee that the great¬ 
est savings can and must come, and with 
these the Hoover Commission was not di¬ 
rectly concerned. Far more than «9,000,000,- 
000 or $5,000,000,000 can be saved if the utov- 
emment will simply cancel, postpone, and 
reduce some of Its nonessential, nonmilitary 
programs in this crisis, withdraw from com¬ 
petition with private industry in a score of 
fields, and stop handing out subsidies. 

TRXiaB WATS TO SAVE 

There is a widespread misconception about 
how savings in Government—or in private 
industry, for that matter—are made. Con- 
solidaUon and reorganisation do not save 
money in themselves. They simply provide 
the means by which such savings can be 
made. When you merge two private com¬ 
panies. you have the same number of people 
working for one firm instead of two. with a 
new need, probably, for additional supervi¬ 
sory personnel—imless you press the oppor¬ 
tunities for savings that come with merger. 
The same is true of merger in Government. 

There are three requirements to effect sav¬ 
ings. The first is reorganisation. The sec¬ 
ond is the technical knowledge of how to 
use that reorganization. The third la the 
will to use it. 

The Hoover Commission Report is simply a 
plan for reorganisation. Zf it is all put into 
effect tomorrow, it will save nothing unless 
the knowledge and the will to make savings 
are there, too. On the other hand, no ad¬ 
ministrator. regardless of his knowledge and 
will, can make appreciable savings in otir 
Federal Government without first having re¬ 
organisation to build upon. 

The other half of the Hoover report story, 
efficiency, now seems to be grovHng more 
important every day. In order to survive the 
long emergency we face, we miist have an 
efficient and effective Government as well es 
an economical one. 

It seems apparent to me that the Hoover 
reforms have helped us considerably in this 
respect in the past 6 months. Washington 
is still a Jungle, to be sure; but it Is probably 
a good deal less of a Jungle than it would 
have been If the Hoover plan had not un¬ 
snarled smne of those agencies and bureaus. 
mmemuxam won jamotn 

There is Impressive testimony from mili¬ 
tary men, including General llacArthur and 
Eecretary of Defense Marshall, that military 
unification as wrought by the Hoover plan 
has worked well in the Korean action, both 
at the front and in Washington. The new 
single military sea transport service carried 
129.000 troops and a tremendous amount of 
material to Korea with unparalleled speed. 
The military air transport service moved 
35.000 persons to Korea and saved weeks of 
time in evacuating wounded to the United 
etates. 

It is unfortunate that there has been 
some confusion among our people on the re¬ 
lationship of the Hoover report to the 
amount and kind of armament and the num¬ 
ber of men we bad under arms when the 
war broke out in Korea. 

It must be pointed out that neither the 
Eberstadt task force of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion, the Hoover Commission itself, nor the 
Tydlngs Act based on the Hoover report, ever 
made any recommendations, one way or the 
other, for cuts or increases in the amount 
or nature of military appropriations. That 
was not their Job. They were concerned only 
with two things: Operating economies and 
the bringing about of unified mUltary think¬ 
ing, plaxming, and organization. 

I think we know enough now to say posi¬ 
tively that the Hoover plan has rewarded us 
well both in efficiency and economy to the 
extent that it has twen adopted; that the 
remainder of the plan surely should be put 
to work. 

A little more than 60 percent of the 
Hoover Plan remains to be put into effect. 


That is a statistical figure only. The fact 
Is that not one Oom m issl on recommendation 
has been'adopted that (dtonds any major 
pressure group or that makes possible a ma¬ 
jor reduction in Government en^doyees. 
With the exception of llUitary Unification, 
no recommendation has yet been adopted 
that will lead to major economies. The 
easier, less controversial half, emphaslaing 
effleieney. has been adopted. The harder 
half, in which the greatest eeonomtes can 
be achieved, still Itos bMore us. 

roLxnca v eaaus ■oowomt 

The remaining recommendations will cer¬ 
tainly be fought more fiercMy than anything 
that has gone before. And yet they must be 
adopte#'. Mr. Hoover has stated over and 
over that his Commission's rep<»t should be 
Judged and accepted in its entirety. **rbe 
pattern is a unity." he said. "Any major 
exceptions would damage or dest^ the 
whole." And again: "They stand or fall to¬ 
gether. To give in at one spot, whatever the 
|)olitioal pressures, means, almost inevitably, 
the collapse of the whole." 

The Veterans' Administration has not yet 
been touched. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has not been touched. Our antique and 
patched-up Civil Service System has never 
been overhaxiled since it was inaugurated 67 
years ago. 

The Hoover Commission Task Force for 
Personnel Management, headed by the late 
John Stevei son, president of the Penn Mu¬ 
tual Instuanee Co., made 93 recommenda¬ 
tions on this latter subject, only a few of 
which have been adopted. 

There must be drastic reforms in methods 
of hiring, promoting, firing, and paying Gov¬ 
ernment employees. Such reforms would 
make Government service more attractive to 
better and younger people. They would re¬ 
duce a costly turn-over that now runs to 
about 26 percent a year. They would in¬ 
crease the efficiency of two million workers 
by an estimated 10 percent. They would 
reverse the protective, negative Civil Service 
philosophy which is based on rights and not 
( ' ability. As Mr. Hoover has declared, "We 
cannot entrust the Government of today to 
second-rate men and women." 

The Post Office Department needs the thor¬ 
ough overhauling slated for it in the Hoover 
plan. The report made 9 recommendations 
for this Department, and of the 6 that must 
be enacted by Congress, only 1 has been 
passed. The postal service would be decen¬ 
tralized into 15 regions and operated under 
procedures somewhat similar to those of na¬ 
tional chain-store management. 

A start was mode when the Awsident, for 
the first time, appointed a career official in¬ 
stead of a political figure as Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral. He has asked the Congress to place the 
appointment of 22,000 postmasters on a 
career instead of a patronage basis. These 
9 recommendations, if properly carried out, 
will Improve morale and service and cut in 
half the annual three to five himdred mil¬ 
lion dollar deficit. 

' WASTB AMD DXmUCATIOM 

rrhe United Medical Administration rec¬ 
ommended to take over the Public Health 
Service and the military and veterans' hos- 
- pttals has not been created. Five big Federal 
hoqiltal systems are competing with eaiffi 
other, and with all other boiqdtals, for nurses, 
doctors, and technicians. Forty Government 
agencies are still offering medical serviees to 
various groups. 

The recommendation that all Federal con¬ 
servation and oonstruotion be consolidated 
in Um Department of the Interior (renamed 
the national Resources Department) has not 
been adapted. The rivalry and duplication 
Of work between the corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are still unre- 
soiTed. Ttiere is no Obeek and balance sys¬ 
tem on projects, and no review board to pre¬ 
vent diqplioatioa of eurveys and planning. 


The agencies themetlvec are deciding wheth¬ 
er or not their prbjecta are eoonomleaUy or 
socially sound. 

Xsmd management functions have not been 
consolidated within the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The Foieet Service. Soil ttopaerva- 
Uon Service, and Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment are ettll competing with each other 
and duplioatlng work and aervicea. Rental 
tor graaing land variaa according to which 
agency admlniatera it, and if two agenclea 
adminiater It. a cattleman must have two 

A start, but no more, has been made on 
the reorganlaation of Federal business en¬ 
terprises. Certain enterpriaea should be in¬ 
corporated in one agency and uniform 
budgeting, accounting, and other buslnea 
procedures inatalled. 'Duwe aboiUd be uni¬ 
form corporate reqtairements. Bidden sub¬ 
sidies ahould .be discontinued. Zf the Fed¬ 
eral Government is going to continue to 
lend money and buy and aell mortgages. It 
at least should do It properly and under 
one roof. 

TMS MOOVXa PLAM OP ISSl 

Ihe Hoover report has not been tmted 
until all Its recommendations havs been 
adopted. The country cannot be considered 
fully or effectively mobilized until they have 
been put in force. 

To the extent that we believe this and be¬ 
lieve in the Hoover report, we must now 
bear down to ace that the rest of the plan 
Is accepted—and accepted in 1951. Some 
of us may feel a moral obligation to do this. 
Certainly we will be benefited as citizens if 
we do so. 

We can do this in the usual ways in 
which we would support any idea we believe 
in or any piece of les^latlon we want to 
see passed. To these ways, however, we can 
add one more: we can think twice and deep¬ 
ly before we speak or sot against any spe¬ 
cific Hoover report txtarm that works to the 
apparent disadvantage of us as individuals 
or of some group with which we are asso¬ 
ciated. We can, in other words, support 
the Hoover plan when and if It hurts. We 
can subordinate personal Interest, if the 
occasion arises, to the Interest of good gov¬ 
ernment. 

There is a grave and real question wheth¬ 
er we can survive the perils of the years 
that lie ahead. As one of the world's great 
powers, we have the factories and the know¬ 
how. Our enemy has immense resources of 
manpower and raw materials. The factors 
are increasing against us as time goes on. 

We must make the best possible use of 
everything we have. We must put our bouse 
in order and prepare fmr a long siege. The 
Hoover Commission report—all of it in ef¬ 
fect and working—can help us to do that. 


Addreti by Hob. Bridi McMdum, of Con- 
Dfctkiit, fit ABBiftnfiry Dmfior of 
Cbfirilfiblt Iriib Society of Bostoo 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY LO DGE, JR. 

Dl THE SBICAn OF THE UHITBD STATES 
Monday, March i9 (tegistatfve day of 
Friday, MofOhW , mi 
Mr. lODOIE. Mr. Preitdent. X ask 
unfinlmous eonsent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Rxcoko an aceom- 
pUebed and interesting address delivered 
by the senior Senator fTon Oonneetiout 
{Mr. moMaboeI at the two hundred and 
fourteenth amilverBary dinner of the 
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Charitable Irish Society of Boston, held 
at Boston, Mass., on Saturday, March 17, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rkcord, 
as follows: 

Aodebbs bt Senator Brxxn McMahon at tkb 
Two Hundexo and Pourtkenth Annxver- 
8ART Dinner or the Charitable Irish 
Bociett or Boston, Ooplet-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., Satordat, March 17, 1951 
I am sure that St. Patrick must have given 
a special blessing to the devoted pioneers 
who Joined together so early to plant a little 
bit of Irish warmth in the heart of America. 

The Charitable Irish Society of Boston has 
more than a centuries of splendid tradi¬ 
tions behind It and I am sure you will agree 
with me that It still stands on the very 
threshold of its growth. The capacity of the 
Irish race for expansion, especially In deeds 
of charity. Is simply beyond the Imagination 
of those unfortunates who lack a bit of 
Celtic in their make-uP* In fact, growth Is 
synonymous with the Irish character. 

Other races have tall men and tall tales 
to grace the annals of their heroic past; but 
the Irish have taller men and If we don't 
have taller tales, we know how to supply 
them. We simply won't be outdone In such 
matters, especially on March 17. 

The peculiar talent of our people, which 
some mistake for Celtic boasting. Is nothing 
more than sober fancy, undlstorted by fact 
or fiction. But I think our kindly neighbors 
appreciate by how that there is nothing in 
life more real than the delightful exuber¬ 
ance of Irish imagination. 

This Is the day we love and the saint we 
love because divine providence fashioned 
for us a heavenly patron Ideally suited to 
the needs of the Irish temperament. The 
ancient chronicles tell us that Patrick was 
like a lion In strength and power; like a 
dove in gentleness and humility. In short, 
St. Patrick had those simple, sttHdy virtues 
which we prize above all others. 

This Is a day of undisguised sentiment 
because sentiment Is that shining power of 
the soul, a special gift of the Creator, which 
sustained and kept alive generations of Irish 
forebears under the harsh exactions of a 
cold and brutal tyranny. It was the Irish¬ 
man’s secret that a day of laughter and good 
cheer could banish the bitter misery of a 
winter of sorrow and heartbreak. And this 
lesson must never perish from our mem¬ 
ory—^the lesson that no tyrant will ever 
crush out the spirit of a people sustained by 
love and by faith In the Ood who made 
them. 

We meet on this day to enjoy the present 
and to win fresh Inspiration from the mighty 
deeds of those who preceded us. The inspir¬ 
ing story of St. Patrick Is as fresh today as 
It was nearly 16 centuries ago when he 
lighted the fire on Tara’s hill which still 
remains as the eternal symbol of Ireland's 
faith and Ireland’s glory. 

St. Patrick was a slave boy who escaped 
his captors to return half a century later 
to conquer the people who held him In bond¬ 
age. But his weapons of conquest were not 
made of steel and they were not designed 
for physical destruction. 

There Is a striking parallel between the 
age In which St. Patrick lived and our own 
times. In the fifth century, the mighty Ro¬ 
man Empire was breaking up and the rule 
of law was fast disappearing under the 
steady advances of political chaos and social 
barbarism. The slow growth of civilization 
was in danger of extinction under the heavy 
blows of grasping despots, who knew nothing 
and oared nothing about the sanctity and 
dignity of human Ufe. It was Into this 
world of darkness and despair that St. Pat¬ 
rick brought the Christian message of hope 
and faith which spread Its light over Ire¬ 


land and eventually over the cultural and 
religious centers of Western Europe. X think 
the lesson for our time is so obvious that its 
elgnlfioanoe will be lost on no one. Bow 
much has changed and how little has 
changed since the shepherd boy Patrick 
tended his flocks In the verdant pastures of 
ancient Ireland. 

You have graciously asked me to respond 
to the toast “The United States of America.” 

I think every American with a drop of Irish 
blood In his arteries can respond to this 
toast with love and reverence. 

We are proud of the fact that men and 
women of our blood have lived and died for 
this land of America with fierce devotion. . 
We are proud of the fact that a touch of 
Irish genius has quickened the soul of 
America, that Irish hands and brains have 
helped fashion Its buildings and its political 
institutions. And above all. we are proud 
of the fact that this United States of ours 
Is the finest symbol of Justice and liberty 
and political fair-dealing which has ever 
been devised by mortal man. 

Yes: this is a day of sentiment and we are 
a sentimental people. On St. Patrick's name 
day we are never afraid that emotional ex¬ 
cess will blur the Intensity of ow love for 
this cherished land of liberty which means 
so much to all of us. The virtue of under¬ 
statement has no appeal for the Irish. 

But while we celebrate, we know deep 
down In our hearts that we are rekindling 
the fires of loyalty and patriotism because 
today mortal peril threatens the United 
States of America. 

During the past 5 years, many people have 
charged me with excessive pessimism on the 
question of war and peace. 

After Hiroshima. I repeatedly warned 
against the consoling notion that the Soviets 
might not achieve an atomic weapon for 
decades. When the President announced, In 
1949, that the Kremlin had In fact produced 
an atomic bomb, l said that total power In 
the hands of total evil would confront our 
country with dangers such as It had never 
before known. Last winter, when many of 
my senatorial colleagues aspired toward the 
altogether desirable goal of balancing the 
national budget, I ventured to prophecy that 
the accelerating armaments race would mock 
at any such hopes—predicted that neces¬ 
sary military spending would force our 
budget up and up and up. 

Just a few weeks ago, I cautioned once 
more against the siren voices which take 
false comfort In repeating over and over that 
“war Is not inevitable.” Pious hopes do not 
change hard facts; slogans do not refute 
the lessons of history. History teaches time 
and again that prolonged armaments races 
always end In war. 

If we refuse to heed this lesson, we do so 
at oiu: mortal peril. 

But history teaches another lesson. It 
shows that the destiny of men and nations 
does not proceed in an Inevitable path. It 
demonstrates that Intelligent and valiant 
action—^If taken in time—can stave off loom¬ 
ing disaster. 

Only the philosophy of communism—with 
its historical determinism and with its de¬ 
nial of free will—asserts that the future Is 
predetermined. We Americans, with oiir 
awareness that Ood has given man free will, 
know that the future Is not already deter¬ 
mined. We know that what happens In the 
future depends on what we do now—^It de¬ 
pends on our present wisdom or lack thereof, 
on our present moral courage or moral cow¬ 
ardice. This is elementary Christian doc¬ 
trine. 

If it is downright dangerous to take un¬ 
founded comfort in the phrase “war is not 
inevitable,” it is even more dangerous to 
think and act as if war is inevitable. The 
members of this cult of Inevitability, even 
though they do not realize it. bespeak their 
lack of faith in the vitality of our own free 


institutions; they give the cause of commu¬ 
nism undeserved flattery. In effect, they say 
that we Americans and otir Allies do not 
have sufflolent imagination and staying 
power to halt the onward march of Soviet 
power. They suggest that the Kremlin Is in¬ 
vincible—that we can never halt Stalin in 
his tracks. Unwittingly, they subscribe to 
Stalin’s own proud boast—that the Soviet 
Union represents the wave of the future and 
that our western society Is decadent and 
slated for extinction. 

As a moral people who believe In free will 
and In an open future, we Americans must 
reject this false doctrine of Inevitable war. 

I say that If we formulate—^now—a posi¬ 
tive peace program of splendid and com¬ 
pelling dimensions, we can—and will—^wln 
through to a Just ard lasting peace. I assert 
that if we now wage peace with the same 
fixity of purpose with which we would wage 
war, we have every reason to believe that a 
third world war can be averted. 

Our program for waging peace need not 
start from scratch. 

Over the past 6 years, let us never forget, 
we have recorded mighty successes In halt¬ 
ing the spread of communism, and In leav¬ 
ing the door open to peace. I do not pre¬ 
tend for a moment that we have acted with 
perfect wisdom, or that we have not suffered 
important set-backs. Western Europe, none¬ 
theless, whose economic and military po¬ 
tential Is second only to that of the United 
States, Is still In the camp of freedom. The 
Marshall plan has worked. Month after 
month, the Commimlst ranks In France and 
Italy dlminiah. Our military-assistance pro¬ 
gram. coupled with the growing armies of 
our European friends, holds forth real prom¬ 
ise of deterring the Kremlin from all-out 
aggression. In Greece, communism has suf¬ 
fered a decisive set-back. Fortified with our 
aid, Turkey now stands resolute in the face 
of Soviet threats. 

And above all, our coimtry has created an 
imposing and fearsome stockpile of atomic 
weapons which has kept the Bed armies 
out of Western Europe, and which now 
shields us and our allies while we go about 
the urgent task of enlarging owr armies. 
I confess that I take no little pride In the 
opportunity given me, as chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, to help 
make our atomic stockpile the defender of 
our freedoms. 

Our foreign policy has properly recog¬ 
nized that the peace can be maintained, and 
the Krelmln dissuaded from aggression, 
only through military and economic 
strength. No matter how noble the prin¬ 
ciples for which they stand, troops armed 
with pitchforks will never deter an aggres¬ 
sor. It takes tanks and planes. In vast num¬ 
bers. to halt modern armies and air fleets. 
Likewise, disease-ridden and poverty-strick¬ 
en populations are natural targets for con¬ 
quest and Infiltration. Empty stomachs 
must be filled' If minds are not to be vic¬ 
timized by evil philosophies. 

It Is obvious that military and economic 
strength must be countered In their own 
terms. But perhaps less obvious Is this, 
that military and economic strength are Im¬ 
portant only when translated Into human 
strength, into the strength of people. Tanks 
and guns are of no 'avail In defending liberty 
unless we have soldiers who are willing to 
fight, and if necessary, die. By the same 
token, an aggressor needs the support of 
vast numbers of people to carry out his de¬ 
signs. If the Bed army refused to carry out 
plans for foreign conquest, Stalin would be 
powerless. 

All military leaders have recognized that 
military strength must be ultimately de¬ 
fined In terms of human strength. General 
Elsenhower underlined this truth time and 
again when he testified on the problem of 
defending Western Europe; he stated that 
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morale was idl-Important. Bven the Oom- 
munlata have paid obetsanee to this pria* 
eiple, and have perverted It on behoU of 
their evU purposes. Marx and Lenin and 
Btalln have all declared that the strugi^ 
for the world will ultimately be decided by 
the morale of the opposing camps. 

Now the words ^‘morale” and ‘*moraUty'* 
sound very much alike. This Is no acci¬ 
dent of language; they are, In face, very 
much alike. Morale depends basically, not 
upon the strength of a man's weapons. Init 
on the strength of his cause. That cause. If 
it Is to command the allegiance of man of 
good wiU, must be the cause of Justice and 
freedom and decency. People are incorrlgl- 
hly moral. They do not really fight for 
boundaries or raw materials or factories; 
they fight for things of the spirit—for 
transcendent principles. Surely this is ap¬ 
parent to all who claim Ireland as their an¬ 
cestral homeland. 

I therefore put before you this simple 
series of propositions. Milit^ strength ulti¬ 
mately rests upon human strength. Buman 
stren^ rests on morale. Morale derives 
from a passionate belief In the Justice of 
one’s cause. 

If these things are Indeed true—and I am 
sure no one will deny them—It Is clear 
what we must do to avert a third world war. 

We must get squarely behind a moral pro¬ 
gram that will win j;>eople over to our side 
and away from Stalin. 

We can do this only by approaching all the 
world's peoples—and the Russian people as 
well—with a positive peace program so in 
harmony with man's natural desires that It 
cannot fail to win the support of all men 
of good will. 

In 1917. we did this. We told the world 
that we stood for the fourteen points. In 
1940, we again declared ourselves in favor 
of concrete objectives of peace—the Atlantlo 
Charter and the "four freedoms." Suppose 
that we had come out In favor of the four¬ 
teen points not In 1917. but in 1919—before 
the saiser sent his armies marching Into 
Belgium and France. Suppose that the "four 
freedoms** had been proelalmed~^ot in 1940, 
but in 1988—before Hitler Invaded P<Aand. 
X wonder If, in either case, the First and 
Second World Wars would have started. 1 
wonder if the Oernmn people, whose consent 
was Indispensable to both wars, oould have 
been mobiliaed behind an aggressive policy. 

Such a program, I fully believe, would ac¬ 
complish what we have failed to do so far— 
to rally the moral and physical strength of 
the world’s peoples as a mighty force for 
peace. Sueh a program, by mobilizing the 
moral strength latent In all men, would con¬ 
front the Kremlin with a dynamic force far 
more powerful than even the free world’s 
guns and tanks and atomic bombs. 

The program I envisage would lay stress 
upon two things. First, that the supreme 
menace to world peace comes from the iron 
curtain. Second, that our country does in 
fact have a practical and realiaabla pro¬ 
gram for ridding the world of fear and bring¬ 
ing about a new community of mail. 

If the free peoples of Burope ahd Asia are 
presented with a cause which fulfills man's 
basic longings, they will be prepared to meet 
any armed assault. And If the peoples of 
Russia oome not to believe in Stalin’s cause, 
all the vaunted power of the Kremlin will be 
of no avalL 

Our entire fmrelgn policy must therefore be 
geared to this twin task—exposing Stalin’s 
c<wspiracy against the truth, and approach¬ 
ing all the world's peoples with a construc¬ 
tive alternative to war. 

The Russian people have passed through 
two dreadful wars, a bloody revolution, and 
Incessant purges—an In a span of a genera¬ 
tion. They long to be relieved of their crush¬ 
ing burden of armament expenditures. They 
long for the dignities which we Americans 
take for granted. If we can convince the 
Russian people that we stand for a decent 
and peaceful world, they will become 


Stalln'e greateet UabUlty and our ffreateat 
aeeert. 

Not all the roUlasr off Bed ememhlT 
Unm will help Staim ff tbo eoldlenMsTaS 
Red Army are unwlUlng to fight on bahalf 
of aggreselon. U we can abow tlu ordinary 
Russlane that the Kramlln alone threatena 
the peace—If we can demonetrate that wo 
etand for aU the liberties and deeenoiee 
whieh are now withheld from the Rueelan 
people—we will vaetly reduce or even eUml- 
nate the ohanoe of a third world war. 

Stalin will no doubt use tbe Iron curtain— 
as he has always used it in the past—to keep 
the Russian peopto from learning of our 
true Intentions. 

But let us draw hcqpe and inspiration from 
the life of 8t. Fatrlok. Be was a slave boy 
held la bondage by his oaptora—just as the 
Bueslan people are held in bondage now. 
And yet ha ended as a conqueror. His only 
weapons were a flaming faith, an indomitahie 
courage, and o Christian love of his fellow 
men. 

An Idea grouzided in objective truth to 
invincible—and will win out whatever the 
obetaclea raised against it. Against the 
sword of tbe apbrit. no worldly weapon can 
prevail. 


Tkd Rx Pfltleni 


REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


IN THE HOnSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, today I am inserting Into the Rxooiid 
an editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dto- 
patch entitled TThePlxPattem.'* It dis¬ 
cusses another tragic scandal coming 
to light at this time, the scandal of in¬ 
come-tax fixing. 

The editorial asks the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral what he is going to do about this. 
What Is he doing about it? What is he 
going to do about it? 

(From tbe St. Louis Post-Dlqpateh of March 
18,1951] 

Ttox Fsx Pansaw 

The Fost-Dtopateh yesterday reported a 
pattern of income-tax fixes so euooeesful, so 
widespread, and so costly to the Oovernment 
that It should shake the national capital all 
the way to the top of the Washington Monu¬ 
ment. The reverheratlone should be quick 
to reach K^ West, where the White BOuse 
pasrty to spending a late winter vacation on 
the beach. 

The first source of Information about tbe 
fix pattern In income-tax proeeeutlone to a 
retired agent of the Intelligence Unit. Robert 
L. Sharp, who served for 95 yeaxe, emne three 
of them in St. Louis. 

Bow did Mr. Sharp e xpres s his protest? 

Be did the highly unusual thing of writing 
personally to a FSttoral judge to complain 
that many important easee recommended for 
prosecution were fixed along the way. 

What form has this fix taken? 

*rhe pattern to that pdttleal lawyers, with 
highly placed oonneetione, take up these 
prosecution caeee, with Vae result that they 
are removed from proeeoution ohannele. 

Bow high up do these tnfittenees go? 

In at least one Instanee. a widely known 
St. Louie bustneeeman, who to a friend of 
President TTumaa and Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder, escaped proeeoatton for In¬ 
come-^ evasion after pr ess u re wee exerted 
tn WasUtngton. 

Who handles these fixes? 


, In St. Loutor three lawyexe who are highly 
i nflusipti a l In pemooratic ParW- politics sel¬ 
dom fan In getting prosecutions stopped once 
they take a case which has been reoom- 
ibeBded by the mtelUgeiioe Unit for action 
by ttie Denartment at Aietlfla. 

Why do not more agents protest as Mr. 
Sharp has done? 

Along with the fix pattern goee a pattern 
of intimidation. As deeorihed by Mr. Sharp, 
agente believe that they have no chance of 
advancement unleas th^ do the wm of tbe 
higher-ups. 

U this pattern confined to the lower levels 
cf Inoome-tax administration and prosecu- 
tlon? 

In hta highly unusual eharge to the Fsd- 
eral grand Jury now investigating this whole 
■ItuatUm. Fsderal Fudge Moore gave tbe 
Jurors authority to tafee Income-tax oaeee 
out of their usual Channels to press proaacu- 
tlon. smce then. Attorney Oeneral McCirath 
haa phoned United Stetee Attorney Drake 
Watson several ttmee to get ^lese cases re¬ 
turned to their tegular ebanneto. 

OMoiala In both Bt. Louie and Washington 
have a lot to explain. These oOVeiato include: 

Golleetar of Internal Revenue James P. 
Finnegan. 

United Ctatee Attorney Drake Watson. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue Oeorge 
J. Bcmoeneman. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder. 

Attorney Qeneral J. Howard McGrath. 

If no sattofactory accounting to bad from 
any of theee cllloiato. then it will be up to 
Fresldent Truman, who to responsible for 
them all. 


Wa Can’t Pot a Prica Tag oe Dafaaia of 
Oar Freedom 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L JONES, JR. 


IN TBE HOXnSE OF RBPREaBNTA'nVBS 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Ur. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under permiaaion to extend my remarks, 
I include an editorial entitled ‘'We Can’t 
Put a Price Tag on Defence of Our Free¬ 
dom,” written by Mr. Louis Eckl, editor 
of the Florence (Ala.) Times, and ap¬ 
pearing in that publication on March 13, 
1951: 

wa CawT Pot a Fans Tao on Davsusa or 

The so-called great debate on sending 
more United States troops to Burope still 
rages. Every Amerlean eoneem tor his own 
and fals country’s future must hojM it to 
wisely resolved on its real merits. 

With that objective In view, it to poeeible 
here and now to eliminate from the argu¬ 
ment one element that has been mjected by 
some debaters. That la the taeue of cost. 

Senator TsFr axid some others who oppose 
leaving the troope-for-Burope question to our 
military leadera have many raasone. And 
one of them to that we cannot send too many 
men abroad beeause wo cannot afford it. 

To say that this toeoe doesn’t belsmg in 
the debate to not to say that we Ohould be 
indifferent to tbo oost of our mlUtary ven¬ 
tures, in Europe or snywhare else. On the 
contrary, we Ohauld monitor the expenditure 
of every doller epent for defenee. 

Tho^ not tbe point. What to the point 
then? It’s that the dabata ovar troopa for 
Europe to beeioatiy an argument osar how 
•nd Where wa can beat commit our atrength 
tor the dafanea of Amerloa .and the whole 
free world. 
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With him and she wai able through her 


Does a free people ehrlnk from the cost of 
preservtoi its llbertlei? At what stage can 
jfou no loxigtr afford to save freedom? 

This country spent 1860,000.000^ to win 
World War n. Is there any American who 
doubts we would have put out twice that 
sum If It had been necessary to keep Ger¬ 
many or Japan or both from conquering this 
country? 

The answer Is evident to all. You can al¬ 
ways afford the cost of guarding freedom. 
When you decide that you cannot, you have 
already yielded your liberties and succumbed 
to tsrranny. 

As we spent in World War n to snuff 
out the menace of Hitler and TOJo, so today 
we will spend to gird the free world to meet 
the threat of Russian global ambition. The 
only matter to decide Is how we shall spend 
to do this Job. 

If the United States Senate, In Its consid¬ 
ered wisdom, votes to support administra¬ 
tion proposals for the dispatch of a greater 
Armed Force to Europe, then there can be 
no hesitation about our providing the money 
needed. Whatever the reasonable cost, we 
shall have to afford It. 

It would be small recompense to know 
we had balanced our national budget If In 
the pursuit of this goal we had lost our 
priceless heritage of freedom. 


Morality ia GoTemment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include my radio broadcast over 
WJR, Detroit, last Friday. March 16: 
Mobalxtt xn Govsbnment 

It ie a pleasure to again appear on this 
Your Congress program. I am sure we are 
all most appreciative of WJR’s efforts per¬ 
mitting Members of Congress to report di¬ 
rectly to the people. 

C-bombs have been exploding all over 
Washington during the past several weeks. 
The C-bomb Is not a new military weapon, 
but It could be Just as dangerous to the peo¬ 
ple of the United States. The Ingredients 
of this bomb are crime, confxulon, and cor¬ 
ruption. 

The headlines of your dally papers, the 
news from your radio and television corre¬ 
spondents. dally report new discoveries In 
the field of crime, confusion, corruption, and 
communism, implicating personalities In 
Washington, in our Government. No person 
can condone officials in public triist who 
utilize that trust for selfish purposes. It Is 
true you will find your Alger Hisses and your 
William Remingtons; you will find your 
Harry Vaughans and Donald Dawsons; you 
will find your Pendergast machine and your 
syndicate crime tie-up In poUtloa; but we 
must not overlook the fact that these peo¬ 
ple so Implicated, who are not deserving of 
their trust, are a amall mUUHlty of our Gov¬ 
ernment officials, either appointed or elect¬ 
ed. The vast majority of our Government 
officials ars sincere, hard-working, conscien¬ 
tious, loyal Americans. But. in order to pro¬ 
tect the vast majority of public officials from 
being classified as a group as being conniving 
parasites, we have to expose the small minor¬ 
ity who misuse their trust. In other words, 
we should throw out the few rotten applet 
or the public will aeaume that the rotten 
es are typloel rather than exoeptlone. 
le diseonoertlng to us, who believe in 
good, clean, honeet governmffiat to note that 


the President, by being petty and stubborn, 
refused to aid the Oongrese In sorting out 
the rotten apples from the barrel. Loyalty 
to friends Is to be condoned If that loyalty 
does not barm anyone else but you. But loy¬ 
alty to frienda In public office who have used 
their friendship to the President and their 
public office for Immoral financial or politi¬ 
cal gain caxmot be condoned. 

The citizens of this country are still smart¬ 
ing from the red-herring charges made when 
Alger him and William Remington were in¬ 
vestigated for Oommimlst activities while 
employed by the Federal Government. 
These two 1 have mentioned served in posi¬ 
tions of high public trust and the President 
rather than aiding in their investigation 
ridiculed the inveatlgatlon aa a “red herring." 
We are all too famUlar with Mr. Truman's 
stubborn insistence that Major General 
Vaughan remain his military aide despite the 
fact that the general used his office In the 
White House to put pressure to bear upon 
otlier Government officials In order to se¬ 
cure beneflta baaed upon favoritism rather 
than upon merit. We recall that Major 
General Vaughan helped his friends get per¬ 
fume. molassee. race-track permits, pass¬ 
ports, and military passes and for the use of 
his influence coming from the White House. 
Harry Vaughan was paid off with deep-freeze 
cabinets. Friends of General Vaughan were 
able to get permits to build race tracks 
when materials were in short supply. He 
endeavored to secure a permit to purchase 
molasses which was In direct violation of 
war regulations. He Is quoted In testimony 
as Interceding with a departmental official 
to ease the permit through saying—“We 
Democrats must stick together." But de¬ 
spite all of the unsavory actions on the part 
of his military aide, the President laughed 
off the charges and General Vaughan retains 
his position In the Inner White House 
circle. 

Of course, we are all familiar with the 
most recent elnveatlgatlon conducted by a 
Senate subcommittee, cbalrmaned by Sen¬ 
ator Fulbxioht of Arkansas, Into so-called 
influence exerted upon members of the 
FRC Board. There again the Influence was 
traced Into the White House Inner circle. 
It was brought out time and time again that 
Mr. Donald Dawson, the President's assistant 
in charge of pereonnel, consistently used his 
Influence on the RFC to secure loans. Many 
of these were loans which had been turned 
down by an examiner. Of course, one of the 
most flagrant cases was the one where Mr. 
George Sax—tbe punchboard king of the 
country who built the luxurious Saxony 
Hotel In Miami Beach secured a. loan of 
$1,600,000 from the RFC. Mr. Dawson was a 
frequent guest at the Saxony Hotel, on a 
complimentary, basis, while the Saxony 
Hotel was negotiating with RFC to secure 
tl's relaxation of certain conditions of the 
loan agreement. The Fulbrlght committee 
wrote Mr. Dawson asking he appear before 
the committee to give his side of the story. 
This, however, he has failed to do and the 
President has given no Indication that he 
either had asked Mr. Dawson or would per¬ 
mit him to appear before the committee. 
The only assumption we can make is that 
the Implications made by the committee— 
that It was Dawson who brought pressure to 
bear upon RFC to make the Saxony Hotel as 
well as other loans which were not Justi¬ 
fied—are true. 

The moat amaxing story coming out of the 
Fulbrlght committee Is of the payoff of a 
mink coat valued at $8,600 to a White House 
secretary for the Influence she and her hus¬ 
band—who la an influence peddler—had on 
the RFC to secure approval of a loan to a 
tvu company. Mrs. Young and her husband. 
Merl Young, cams from MlasourL Bleven 
years ago Marl wm a msssengsr boy reoelv- 
ing $1,800. His 'irtfe was Senator Tlruman's 
secretary at the time. When Ur. IVuman 
went to the White Bouse, he took Mrs. Young 


connections to get Mr. Young placed with 
the RFC as an examiner at a salary of 
$7,100 per year. He aided In securing loans 
for the Infamous Lustron Cop. and the 
Jacobs Oorp. of Detroit. He left ItFC and 
took executive positions with both these 
companies, which gave him a total Income of 
$40,000 per year. In hla spare time be 
worked for the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee. But still the President has not 
seen fit to discharge the bribe-taking eeore- 
tary, Mrs. Young. She Is still on the Gov¬ 
ernment payroll In the inner circle of the 
White House. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
from the State of Mississippi were shocked 
to find that Federal Jobs were being sold in 
their State of Mlselsslppl for prices ranging 
from $260 to $1,500 each. These Jobs were 
sold by the Truman Democrats In an effort 
to build up their organization In the State 
of Mississippi to undermine the so-called 
Dlxlecrats or States-rlghta Democrats. 
Many a veteran who was entitled under law 
to Federal Job preference had to pay a large 
sum in order to secure placement. It is a 
strange commentary that President Trximan 
has not denied the charges and has remained 
completely silent on the whole affair. 

Senator KxrAirvxa. who is chairman of 
the Crime Investigating Committee has been 
severely chastized In private by certain pow¬ 
ers that be for his investigations which have 
exposed the tie-up between syndicated crime 
and political machines in Missouri, Illinois, 
New York, and Florida. Many of these po¬ 
litical machines In some of our large cities 
owe their existence to organized crime—and 
still, there has been no effort made by the 
President to purge the gangsters, slot-ma¬ 
chine kings, and gamblers from these Demo¬ 
cratic organizations. 

I have cited these examples—^whlch are 
common knowledge—^for the purpose that 
irrespective of political party, irrespective of 
our personal philosophy of government 
neither a forthright Democrat nor Repub¬ 
lican citizen will, or does, condone corrup¬ 
tion. 

Oitf way of life—our republican form of 
government—can be lost Just as easily by 
immoral activities In Government as It can 
by outward aggression. It is my sincere hope 
that the Investigations that have taken 
place—and are now In progress—^wUl spark 
the fire of a moral awakening to Insure that 
public officials will be more conscious of their 
public trust, that the individual voters will 
Insist that the people who represent them 
are above reproach. We cannot long last 
as a free nation with representative govern¬ 
ment If the citizens of this country lose faith 
In their Government. It ia tragedy of the 
first order for people to assume that this is 
politics and politics Is rotten. Politics is 
what you make It. Politics will be rotten If 
we. as Individual citizens, become callous and 
assume that all people in political life are 
corrupt and if you replace one corrupt man 
you will get another. You cannot legislate 
morals. You cannot legislate ethics. Pub¬ 
lic officials—elected or appointed—should 
be—and In the main are—responsive to the 
wishes and desires of the people they repre¬ 
sent. I hope that throughout the country 
there will be a wave of Indignation against 
immorality In Government. We need to live 
by Christian principles. We must take a 
greater Interest and be more active In gov¬ 
ernmental affairs whether It be In your local 
precinct, school district, city. State, or Na¬ 
tional Government. |f all citizens would 
actively participate In political affairs either 
within or without thtlr party, we would be 
assured of a complete house cleaning and the 
mcMrale and ethics of government in general 
would be greatly enhanced. But if. as in¬ 
dividual citizens, because of apathy, lack of 
interest and callousness we accept corrup¬ 
tion as a byproduct of politics your moral 
standard in government will sink lower and 
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lover. So. ve M IndlTiduRl oltteeiia haTe 
a aolenm duty to perform. We moat be aa 
conacfoua at oorruptlon aa we are of corn* 
muntam. Uthar one allowed to go un- 
cheoked would mean we would loae tbe way 
of life and tbe form of government ao dear 
to ua. 

Tbe Boman Bmptre fell beeauae of in¬ 
ternal owrupUon, which waa aUowed to 
grow unobeoked aa a malignant oanoer. 
Other i^at govemmenta have fallen when 
they became arrogant, oooky, and oonoeited. 
We cannot allow oorrupt praotioea to go im- 
punlabed. 

I do not blame the people of our ooxmtry 
for being tired and fed up with tbe bead- 
llnea they have been reading of late aa a 
reault of the aeveral Inveatlgationa being 
conducted by congreaelcmal oommitteea. 
Neither party has a monopoly on good gov¬ 
ernment. The vast majority of Democrats 
and Republicans In Congress are anxious to 
rid our Government of xmsavory praotieea. 
As a matter of fact the Investigations taking 
place at the present time are Q<mduoted 
under the chairmanship of Demooratlo 
Members who believe as you and Z in good 
government. It is not a question m many 
cases aa to whether an action ia legal or 
illegal. Many practices are legal but they 
are not moral. It la not enough to Judge 
an action by whether it is legal or lllegM. 
You can misuse your public trust by tm- 
ethical practices that are within the law. 

These are trying days indeed. Not only 
does the United States need a strong military 
arm for our defense but we must have strong 
moral fiber and our Government must re¬ 
flect the honesty, the Integrity, the character 
of the American people. If the Government 
80 reflects the true character of the American 
people, we then vdU have a Government 
whose feet will be so well entrenched in the 
respect of the people that unity vdU exist 
and our people will be wblded together to 
fight for a common cause. 


EdnctlioB and Agrkaltaral Prafreti 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CUFFORD R. HOPE 

or XAWBsa 

ZN TBB HOUSE OF BBPRBSSNTAIIVZS 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Air. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, Editor 
Wheeler McMlIlen In his column All of 
Us. in the March 1951 Issue of the Farm 
Journal, makes a statement with re¬ 
spect to the influence of education in 
agricultural progress. I am in hearty 
agreement with what Mr. McMUlen so 
well says and, under permission granted 
me by the House, submit his statement 
herewith: 

(From the March 1951 Farm Journal] 
All or Us 

<By Wheeler McMUlen) 

Boys and girls get too little attention 
from county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and 4-H Club agents. T1 at*s a flat 
statement. I am talki^ about the total 
effort by tbe agricultural extension services. 
Only about one-third of extension work 
at youngsters; nearly two-thlrde aims at 
adults. Some of the adult farmers will keep 
on learning new things anyway, and would 
get along without extension agents. Other 
adults do not learn, and time spent on them 
Is not very productive. Young people from 
10 to 20 will always learn If their Interests 
are aroused. That’s the time to pry minds 
open. 


Bvery oldster oaa see that tamasug has 
progressed enormoualy these laet flO yeasa, 
Wbyf WeU.eoiehoa has ehownUBBumy bet¬ 
ter methods. znventton has given usiar bet¬ 
ter ecpiipment. But do eetenoe end Inven- 
tUm by themaelves ccplatn why one tenmor 
today produooa mueh more than ona tenner 
did 30 yearn agof Zkmt people easmtf 
Hasn’t something happened to fannera, toot 
Our top farmers today, m most OBaae Z be¬ 
lieve, eterted dlflorently from the vraye their 
grandfathere started. They had 4-B and 
FFA exportonoe. Thatr minds were op e ned 
early, and mey have ever stnoe eagerly 
grabbed at new Ideea end new equipment. 

The time to educate oomaa vdian peopla 
are young. Z am sure that education de- 
servee more credit than It bee been gtvon for 
agricultural progreaa. Z am eure ttat thia 
progreea would continue end advance tester 
If leea time were now ipent trying to change 
those who ere too old to leem. and the aame 
effort were expended on the youngrtire who 
are at the light age to learn. Plain arith- 
metio dlotatea the leeeoa that eduoattng 
youth pays longer dividends. Teach a boy 
aomethlng, and he may use it for 40 yean: 
teach a man the eame thing, end he has Ian 
time to uee it, Jmt b eca use the undertahn 
will get tbe man before he gate the boy. 


Time for PMA To Ftee Fictt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


ZN THB ROUSB OF RBPBISBNTAT1VB8 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to estend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix, I include an edi¬ 
torial written by Mr. B. Frank Frasier, 
executive secretary of the Virginia State 
Poultry Federation, intended for publi¬ 
cation In the forthcoming issue of the 
Virginia Pdultrymen and the Southeast¬ 
ern Poultryman. The latter publication 
circulates in 11 Southeastern States. 

I should like to commend this editorial 
to the consideration of my colleagues 
from these States and elsevfdiere who are 
Interested in the future of the poultry 
Industry. 

In reading Mr. FTasier’s statement, 
and in talking with a number of promi¬ 
nent poultrymen I have become con¬ 
vinced of the urgent need for reform In 
the administration of Federal gmding 
and inspection activity in poultty. 

It should be abundantly clear that 
there is no logic in havlsv a poultry 
grading and iumection program admin¬ 
ister^ by the branch of PMA when 
PMA has a functioning poultry branch 
familiar with the particular problems 
of poultrymen. 

TnsAMrMiCh aS Gia aiHiigtHfionl: 

has not been brought about administra¬ 
tively, legislative action must be taken 
toward achieving a more lensible ar¬ 
rangement. 

The editorial follows: 

Tnoe SOB PMA To Facb Facts 

Those unfsmlUsr with tbe Wsihliigtoa 
Production and Marketing Administration 
set-up are shocked when tboy lean tha 
dairy branch ie stUl administering grading 
and inspection programs tor tha pomtry in¬ 
dustry. And to justify not having thasa 
programs In tbs pouldy branch whsvs they 


bsioiig. top level PMA adaBtnistratore deim 
tbiSinecma peatyeme It has^bsen n acsssa t y 
to taks tens at tboussads' at UcOare trom 
dilry p r egi a m test to euiMidtis tuess tor 
poultry, ttthts ba trvsi. then we ssa a tnaas i t 
tbut €f«r daily fiMiids baven*t akready ariesii 
in rigbtBOUs iUfllgttCiUoa to demand thair 
moneys worth tor ssrvlose they wsrs buytag 
from PMA. 

Bemambsring tha aaborbttant fisa charged 
tor the ao-caUed **WSBhtBgtoa eupalvlsUm’* 
of poultry grading and inapaotlon 
many induatry lesdem are at a Icm to under¬ 
stand why the operation of these programe 
hadn’t been on &e black side of tha ledger 
an along, if they were admlnistarad vrIMi a 
ra as cn ab la degrea of eOtotancy. But now, at 
kmg laet, poultry pragrame are sett-eupport- 
lag, acocratiig to Johil I. Thompeon.'D^ty 
Administrator of PMA. He also said, when 
visited recently tn WaaAUngton by a didega- 
tlon from your assoolatloa, that ha favored 
the transfer of tbeae prograau to the poultry 
tacanoh ss was being iw^wstfd by your rsp- 
r sss ntat lvs s . Be sa p r ssse d the view auch a 
traiudar should not be made until the op¬ 
portune time. When p r essed for ciarlflcatton 
at this statement, his answer was general, 
vagus, nonoommittsi. 

Zn the minds at the leaders of your asso¬ 
ciation is the conviction that tbs opportune 
time for this transfer has arrived. In fact, 
It is long overdue, and they can find no 
justlfloation for some dairy administrators 
continuing to supervise poultry programs 
which they apparently do not understand. 

The record of their admlnlatratlve blun- 
dere Is no longer a aeeret among informed 
poultrymen. When industry leaders assist 
the peltry branch in devtfoplng improve¬ 
ments in regulations under which grading 
and Inspection programe operate, these reg¬ 
ulations, although even by the 

Secretary of Agriculture, have been either 
sabotaged or oompletSly Ignored In some 
Instances by dairy administrators. But per¬ 
haps even more serious from the standpoint 
of our industry is the fact that certain ill 
advleed dairy branch administrators kill 
many worth while leeommendattons for Im¬ 
provements in poultry programs even before 
they ctM become a paH of tbe oBdal regula- 
t*onB. Is this not weak administration by 
those who seem to be shirking their duty? 
Is this fair to the poultryman? 

AdmlUedry, back In the horse and buggy 
days when most poultry markeUng firms also 
handltd butter, cream, cheese, nuts end 
hides, there may have been a degree of jusU- 
flcatlon for both dairy snd poultry programs 
being administered by the same people. But 
this is not true today. An Immediate trans¬ 
fer of grading and Inspection programs for 
poultry and poultry products to the poultry 
branch of FMa must be muls for these pro¬ 
grams to perform their maximum service to 
our Industry, 


Boxcar Slmtsfo 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CUFFORD R. HOPE 


IN TBB BOU8B OF BBPBEBENTATIVBS 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr, HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the boxcar 
situation In the Middle West is becom¬ 
ing more desperate as time goes on. One 
of the primary eausss of this shortage 
is the large peroentage of western ears 
whldh are tied up on eastern lines, in 
a letter to Dr. W. M. W. Spihim. camlr- 
man of the Interstate Commeroe Oom- 
inWon, Mr. Sam P. Walllngfozd. an ex- 
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tensive and prominent grain dealer in 
Kansas, calls attention to this situation. 
Because the matter is of such great and 
general interest. X am herewith including 
a copy of Mr. Wallingford’s letter as a 
part of my remarks: 

Maboh 12, 1961. 

Mr. W. M. W. Stlawn, 

Chairman, InUrataU Commerae 
CommiaasUm, Waahington, D. C. 

Dear Mb. Splaww: We operate quite a large 
group of country elevatore. and own and 
operate a elx-mllllon bushel public terminal 
elevator here In Wlohlta. I feel that some¬ 
thing of a drastic nature is going to have 
to be done about the present boxcar short¬ 
age which we are having in the Southwest, 
and which threatens to be the worst situa¬ 
tion in all of oiir history by the time of har¬ 
vest. say from June 1 on. 

The writer feels that a most serious situa¬ 
tion confronts the southwestern lines, which 
can only be helped by radical action on the 
part of the Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion. The latest figures I have show that 
the Boston & Maine Railroad has on Its lines 
today 269.1 percent of Its ownership: New 
York Central, 122.1 percent; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, 173.2 percent; the total 
Allegheny group, including the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 107.8 percent; and the Reading 
Railroad, 121.1 percent. Now we’ll take the 
western lines, with a percentage of 86.6 of 
ownership, and you can see the serious In¬ 
justice that Is being handed out, not only to 
the railroads, but to the shippers In the 
great Southwest. 

I have been advised. Mr. Splawn. that If 
our western lines could bo permitted to use 
100 percent of their boxcars, that our situa¬ 
tion would be materially Improved. Cannot 
something be done to help this situation? I 
note that insulBclent steel is being allotted 
to freight car builders, so that cars are not 
being built to the full capacity of these 
plants. What, may I ask. Is more Important 
to the commerce of America, and to the 
war effort, as well, than the 100 percent effi¬ 
ciency of the railroads. Personally, I feel 
that the railroads have, through efficient 
management, performed an almost super¬ 
human task with the cars that they have. 

I, as a shipper, would like to have you 
advise me what I can do, first, to help correct 
the Improper distribution of boxcars, and, 
secondly, what can be done to assist in a 
more adequate new car building program. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to our 
Kansas Senators and Representatives, who 
are fully cognizant, I am sure, of the drastic 
need of more cars and of their more adequate 
distribution. 

Very truly yours, 

Sam P. WAU.maroRD. 


Leaderihip, Not St. Lawrence Seaway, 
Vital in Cnrrent Cruis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or rxNKsTXiVAmA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 19, 
1951, i88ue of the Wilkes-Barre. Pa,. 
Timee-Leader, speaks for itself: 

ZiSADEBSKIP. Not SBAWAT. VXTAL XN OVBBnVT 
Cbis» 

An Associated Press dispatch from Detroit 
yesterday quoted President Truman as say¬ 
ing that the St. Lawrence project has be¬ 
come a matter of very high urgency. He 


was. of course, referring to the seaway. 
His msssage was addressed to a group of 
Great Lakes labor leaders who will back the 
seaway for obvious reasons, with or without 
a Presidential appeal. 

Truman lets hlmeelf wide open when he 
Impliee that all will be loet in the develop¬ 
ing struggle without the eeaway. It la ab¬ 
solutely imtrue that the eeaway is vital to 
our national security as he states. Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt eald the same thing a decade 
ago and history records we won the Second 
World War without any eeaway. We shall 
come out on top In the current crisis, too. 
If we can survive the Inoompetency In Wash¬ 
ington. 

What the United States needs at the mo¬ 
ment urgently is not the seaway, but lead¬ 
ership. What passes lor that In the Na¬ 
tion's Capital today le pathetic. Perhaps 
never in the country's history have we been 
so Impoverished in the top echelons. 

When the President of the United States 
tells the public the St. I^twrence eeaway la 
essential when it manifestly Is not. and 
when it Is generally known he Is trying to 
put across this pet scheme, together with 
other crackpot ideas, under the guise of 
national defense, then it is time to call a 
spade a apade. Trtunan, the vigilant op- 
portunlet and politician, obviously Is willing 
to gamble with American Uvea as well as 
dollars, to say nothing of liberty Itself, just 
to advance bis program. Such an attitude 
when Americans are being called on to sac¬ 
rifice is despicable. 

If the St. Lawrence seaway were as essen¬ 
tial as Truman pretends, which It isn't. It 
could not be constructed In time to have 
any bearing on the outcome of the current 
controversy. 


Home Folks Urged To Write Often to 
Boys in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

or OALmOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I be¬ 
lieve that every Member of Congress and, 
indeed, all of the American people will 
be deeply Interested in the ?ittached let¬ 
ter which I have received from an Army 
sergeant now stationed in San Francisco; 

I am a sergeant In the United States 
Army, recently returned from Korea. I am 
not writing this In any ofBclal capacity 
(but with knowledge and permieelon of 
Sixth Army PIO). 

I am trying to keep a personal promise 
I made to my buddies In Korea and else¬ 
where. 

1 am in the Army—I’ve been In the Navy— 
I served with the Marines and Air Force. 
I have spent over 6 years overseas and many 
months In Army hospitals and I have aeen 
too many servicemen there fighting the mi- 
necessary extra battle against despondency, 
lonesomenese, and the terrible feeling of 
being unloved and forgotten by the folks 
back home. 

All the attention and care of the various 
morale, recreational, athletic, eplrltual, and 
speolal-servloe sections of the various com¬ 
ponents of the Armed Foroes, the Bed Cross 
and their unsurpassed Grey Ladles, the eu- 
parlatlve entertainment ot such top-notch 
entertainers as Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, and 
others cannot completely combat this mel- 
anchcAy and misery without the whole¬ 
hearted eqpport and cooperation of the 
folka back home themeelvee. 
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My request of you will cla^y the entire 
nroblem a nd solution. 

Will you please Join with other radio, 
TV, stage, movie, magaalne, newspaper, lec¬ 
ture, church, club, and other celebrities to 
urge the folks at home to please write 
cheery, newsy letters—often—with their 
latest snapshot—and some small, inexpen¬ 
sive gift once In a while, to their relatives, 
friends, acqualntanoee, or home-town boys 
overseae or in the Armed Foroes* hospitals? 

This Is my own personal campaign for 
mall from home for my buddies. Will you 
please let me know what you sincerely and 
frankly think of It and what you will do 
to help get mall from home for the boys 
overseas and in our Armed Forces' hospitals? 

Respectfully yours, 

Sgt. WZLBUB F. H. Radxunk. 

P. 8.—I have received some specific re¬ 
quests for mall from home from servicemen 
from many localities, races, and creeds. 

Thirty-iecond Anniveriary of tiie Fonnd- 
ing of the American Legion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

or wxsT vzaciNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I should like to insert a statement 
I am making in regard to the thirty- 
second anniversary oX the founding of 
the American Legion. 

Thirty-two years ago there gathered 
at Paris, France, a caucus of more than 
a thousand of our fighting men of ViTorld 
War I, led by the son of our former fight¬ 
ing ITesident, a hero of another war, 
Theodore Roosevelt. The purpose of the 
meeting was to start the organization of 
veterans of the Just-ended war. They 
appointed an executive group to make 
the initial organization in the States and 
adopted the name, ’’The American 
Legion.” The preamble of its constitu¬ 
tion is: 

For God and country, we asaociate our¬ 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order: to foster and perpetuate a 
100-percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and Incidents of our associations 
in the great wars; to Inculcate a sense of 
Individual obligation to the community. 
State, and Nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace 
and good wlU on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of Jus¬ 
tice, freedom, and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by our devo¬ 
tion to mutual helpfulness. 

From the million and a quarter mem¬ 
bers from World War I, its membership 
increased to more than 3,000,000 when its 
charter was amended to admit veterans 
of World War n. Last December Con¬ 
gress further amended its charter so that 
veterans of the present fighting will be 
eligible. It is now the world’s largest 
veterans’ organization and no one can 
estimate what its future membership will 
become. 

Over the years this great organization 
has continued to serve in peace as it 
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served In war. This sendee has not been 
limited to sendee to its membership or 
to veterans. A great part of its time and 
money has been spent on aetivities for 
the welfare of the community. State, and 
Nation. At its 1922 eonvention in New 
Orleans it started upon a program of 
child welfare. Since that time it has 
spent over $80,000,000 on the program 
and is now reeognimd as one of the Na¬ 
tion’s great agencies in this field. 

Its other great programs of American¬ 
ism-national security, juvenile delin¬ 
quency. and others—have rendered out¬ 
standing service. In my opinion, its pro¬ 
grams for Boys’ State and Qirls’ State 
are outstanding. In my own State for 1 
week selected boys from ovar high schools 
are brought together at Jacksons Mill 
for lessons and experience in govern¬ 
ment at all levels. For another week 
there is the same program for girls. 
Here they receive instructions from offl- 
cials of government. I am proud of the 
fact that the Legion of West Virginia 
established the first Negro Boirs* State 
and the second White Boys’ State in the 
Nation. 

Ever since its organization the Ameri¬ 
can Legion has fought for adequate na¬ 
tional defense, including universal mili¬ 
tary training. Most of us have seen it 
assume leadership in times of floods and 
other local emergencies. Its work for 
education is well known. It is credited 
with the origin of American Education 
Week, which has been observed annually 
for 80 years. During this week it directs 
public attention to the accomplishments 
and needs of our public schools. 

Its accomplishments in the fields of 
unselfish service to all of our people, not 
just veterans, can hardly be mentioned 
much less discussed in the short time at 
my disposal. I congratulate the Ameri¬ 
can Legion on Its outstanding record and 
express my sincere appreciation. 


Eloquent Tribute to St Patrick by Hon. 

John F. Shelley, of CaKfomia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HW. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

or cAZJVOBiriA 

JN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVBS 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rkcokd, I Include an . elo¬ 
quent speech made by my colleague, the 
gentleman from California CMr. Shel¬ 
ley], at the 1951 St. Patrick’s Day ban¬ 
quet given by the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians in Washington. D. C.: 

SnoBK BT Hoxr. joim F. Skbuet, or Cau- 
rOBHXA. AT ANOZBMT ObOBB or HXBmiXAKS 
DOfNEB. 8T. PaTBICK’S DAT. 1951 
, In the oouree of my forty-odd yearn I hare 
attended a great many St. Patrick's Day 
celebrations—listened to a great many 
speeches in praise of 8t. Patrick In partiou- 
lar and the Irish. Ood lore ’em. in general. 
I have even made a few myself. Locdcing 
hack on them now—^my own included—Z 
think that they may have been bad speeches, 
although they went over big. They were 
pretty much the same; they recounted the 


glorious history of St. Patrick; mttowad up 
with accounts of tha Irish hcroat cc history 
and their haroto daeda; and than the spaak* 
er eat down, with hla audlanoa emotteaany 
charged, and cheering. 

I think now that thoaa Bp ea Ch e r may have 
been bad, not because they wars not dra- 
torloal mastarpiaoea, nor baoausa they war# 
not trua—but baeauaa they dwelt too much 
on the glcrlee of the paat and said nothing 
oonatructlve about the future in Which we 
and our children and th^ children muat 
live. Now, Z do not intend to Ignore 8t. 
Patrick—he wasn’t tha kind of man you 
can Ignore. Neither do I Intend to forget 
the countless other Irish heroes, saintly, or 
warlike, or both. What Z want to do Is to 
place those ancestore of ours in the con¬ 
text of our times, and to say What I think 
they would say about the future of Ireland 
and the world, and Ireland'a place In the 
present crisis and the future eWilggle. 

The age In vdaich St. Patrick lived was 
one in which ancient instituttona were 
breaking down and oonfuelon reigning In 
snenh minds. Ths Roman Bmpirs was dis¬ 
integrating and with it the political struc¬ 
ture of the dviliaed world. Fear and uncer¬ 
tainty were everywhere in that chaotic ttma. 

Into his part of that world—Into Ire¬ 
land—St. Patrick brought two great and 
related ideas—^faith and freedom. He was 
first and foremost an apostle of the Catho- 
Uo faith. There were apparently Ohrie- 
tlans In Ireland before him, but he made 
the country dominantly Christian, and so 
thoroughly that Ireland became for the next 
several hundred years a center of learning 
and a center of missionary activity. It re¬ 
mained so. in fact, until the energise of the 
people were consumed In fighting off the at¬ 
tempts of their neighboring island to con¬ 
quer them and they had no more left for 
teaching their arts and ethics to others. 
Up untu that time Irish missionaries bad 
gone to Scotland, to Northern and Central 
Europe, and Ireland was a kind of head¬ 
quarters of culture and religion for West¬ 
ern Europe. 

As well as being an apostle of faith, and 
quite as logically. 8t. Patrick was an apostle 
of freedom. He had been slave. He en¬ 
deavored to make people free. Be chal¬ 
lenged the royal authority of the pagan 
chleftalna, protested and opposed raids by 
British bands who carried Irish captives off 
Into slavery, and raised money for the ran¬ 
soming of these captives. 

Ladles and gentleman, the story of St. 
Patrick has peculiar relevance today, because 
we aleo live in a chaotic age when the old 
structures, political and otherwise, on Which 
humanity rested are breaking down under 
the force of wars and histe^. Fear and 
imcertainty reign In many ptacee and In 
many minds, lloreover, there la a great and 
powerful concerted attack on just the things 
for which St. Patrick stood. 

The specter of Soviet communism which 
is stalking over the world today la the denial 
of rellglouB faith, and at the same time the 
denial^ of hiunan freedom. Communism Is 
Godlsss. It is also a system ta slavery based 
on oontempt for, and appreuUm td the oom- 
mon man. 

But tbwe are weapons which will defeat 
Stalinism. They are the same weapons as 
those wielded by St. Patrick in bis fight 
against false go^ and inhuman men. On 
the one hand he held to his faith In Ood, 
on the other, to his faith-in human freedom, 
and the human will to be free. These are 
Indeetructlhle, and while we cling to them 
we are Indeefructlble too. That Is Ifite lesson 
of St. Patrick for this year 1951. 

We know bow those weapons lervefi tbs 
Zrlsh people—helped ateng. It Is true, by 
othsr weapons which Irish courage saw fit to 
use—In the long struggle against Sritbfii 
domination; a struggle not yet oonmlettly 
won. Worn the three OWeills to the toys of 
Wolfe Tone; from 0*ConnaU and Pafaell to 


So Valwa and liMhramnr* the Irisb hove 
kept thofi talUL 

thiebr fieti, alive to ^gbt gsetnet religioue 
peceeoutioh and foreign eontroL though the 
waU bum by the pertltbnere etfil eeete a 
ehadow over the lelaad, the whole world 
knows that, sssantlrily, HreiaiMl Is bhe, 
united, free, and ready to fight to remain so. 

The Irish have not fought for freedom in 
Ireland alone. The United fitatee can count 
an end less number of heroes of Irish birth 
or descent. Charles Oorroil, founder of 
llaiyland, was one of these, and It was In 
Maryland that retlglotte ffoedom was really 
bom in this country. Twelve elgners of fisS 
ZleClaratlon of Independence wwe Irish. 
Eleven Irish generals of the Revotuttonary 
armlsB. Including a Bullivau and a Conway: 
the Navy’s Barry and McDonough, and hun¬ 
dreds of other Irishmen helped to set the 
country free; Andrew yaokson, fighter and 
great defender of democracy, was of Irish 
descent. The list goes on through Oen. PhU 
Sheridan to A1 Smith, and the many Irish 
heroes of World Wars 1 and IZ. Including 
General McAuliffe vdio said ’’Nuta” to the 
Qeimana at Bastogne, Cohn EhUy. whose 
heroic death in the Pacifle gave us renewed 
courage after Pearl Harbor, and the five 
Sullivan brotbaxs who gave up their Uvee 
when the cruiser Juneau was sunk by the 
Japanese in the Pacific. 

Our aister republics in South America have 
likewise benefited from the leadership of 
men of Iriah blood. There was Bernard 
CBlggins, whose name la a byword among 
liberty>loving South Americans, and there 
ware a great many others too numerous to 
mention. Wherever Irishmen immigrated 
they gave new life to the nation of their 
oholoe. 

Now. the achievements of these men were 
remarkable, but they did not achieve what 
they did simply by sitting In admiration of 
St. Patrick. They followed the old precept 
of ”Oo thou, and do likewise." The glory 
of St. Patrick was reflected in their deeds, 
but they also Infused something of their 
own spirit. They took the good saint's 
principles and they fitted them to their own 
hour and their own need. 

There la a lesson in that for us Irisb, both 
hers in America, in Ireland, and throughout 
the world. Ireland, and Ood knows our 
hearts are with her, la now in what may be 
hoped are the last stages of ths fight to end 
the pemloioue partition and to become what 
Cardinal O’Donnell referred to aa "Ireland, 
one and indivisible, though the heavens 
faU.” 

The opposition to partition—the fight for 
a United Ireland—are in the very best of 
Irish tradition. It has been a bitter war 
marked by British deceit and brutality, and 
by typical Irish patriotism and courage. It 
should not be forgotten, nor should it be 
shelved. The world today has great need for 
the courage and the faith in Ood and his 
principles that St. Patrick gave to the Xrtah. 
The whole world Is now lined up in a cold 
war In which the Issues are clear. The choice 
is between western democracy and man's 
right to hie belief in hie Ood on the one 
band, and godleaa oommunlsm on the other. 
A world-wide oonflagratKm may break out at 
any momaitt. 

In such a altimtlon. I have no doubt as to 
what St. Patrick would do dr say. Be would 
be In the vanguard of the forces of freedom 
and Christianity leading the drive to rid 
the world of the serpent at communism. St. 
Patrick did not do his fighting from the 
etde lines—be led tha way. 

Zrelaml Is not now a inamber of the United 
Nations. She has been kept firom fuU par¬ 
ticipation by the vota of Soviet Russia and 
her sateilltee. Though 'partlolpstlng in the 
actirittes of tome of the associated agencies, 
her voice hss not been heerd in the General 
Assembly or the Beeuxtty Council. For that 
reason, Ireland should and will work doubly 
hard la eombatfiq^ the menace of world 
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oommunlnn at every poMlble turn. By such 
action, and only suob action, can ehe live 
up to the great tradition of St. Patrick and 
Brian Boru; of Commodore Barry and of 
General McAtdlffe. Ireland le the true heir 
to the mantle of Bt. Patrick, to the prln- 
ciplee for which he fought, and the leader¬ 
ship he showed. The Western World needs 
those principles and that leadership now 
as never before. Ireland must be allowed 
to take her place in the forefront of the 
battle and show the world that neither she 
nor her sons have forgotten how to fight 
the good fight, and to keep the faith. 

It may be bitter for the people ot Ireland 
and for its leaders to realize that while the 
United Nations, with the United States in 
the lead, are throwing the weight of the 
Western World Into the battle in Korea in 
an effort to throw out a foreign power oc¬ 
cupying a part of the nation, and to end 
the partition, if possible; Ireland herself suf¬ 
fers under a no less unjustifiable occupation 
and partition, and the rest of the world does 
nothing about It. England Is left to work 
her will In the six countles-^agalnst the 
wishes of the overwhelming majority of the 
people of Ireland. 

In spite of this we of Irish blood cannot 
afford to Ignore our obligations to' the prin¬ 
ciple laid dpwn by St. Patrick—the principle 
that faith and freedom must be fought for 
If they are to be won and held. Communism 
has made fewer converts In Eire than any- 
vhere else In the civilized world in propor¬ 
tion to population. It Is up to her to show 
the rest of the world how to beat down the 
threat which faces It. Eire must not be iso¬ 
lated from the community of nations when 
her rellgloxis faith and her matchless ability 
to fight for freedom are so sorely needed. 
Ireland alone cannot keep her freedom If 
the forces of communism are not destroyed. 
But Ireland can provide inspired leadership 
to the democratic peoples of the world In 
the common fight to preserve freedom every¬ 
where. 

Let us take a look at Ireland's recent his¬ 
tory—and In doing so, we cannot fall to get 
a better appreciation of what her present- 
day leaders could and would do for the cause 
of western civilization If they were permitted. 

It remained for our own day to produce 
some of the greatest heroes and the brightest 
victories, as well as the most tragic martyrs 
of the battle for home rule for Ireland. Most 
of us know—some of us may have seen for 
ourselves, others have heard from our broth¬ 
ers, our parents, or our friends and rela¬ 
tives—^the story of the Easter rebellion of 
1916. We have been thrilled by the details 
of the battle aroimd Dublin Castle and the 
heroism of Eamon de Valera and his com¬ 
rades. We have grieved over those who died 
in the uprising or were executed afterward. 
We know that though the uprising failed of 
Its Immediate purpose it lit fires In the hearts 
of Irishmen everywhere which have not yet 
been extinguished. 

For 2 years thereafter the civil conflict 
continued with the Sinn Fein leading the 
Irish people in their resistance to British 
rule. Eventually, In December of 1918, a 
general election was ordered for the whole 
of Ireland, supposedly to settle once and for 
all the question of Independence for Ireland. 
The costly attempt to maintain control by 
force, and the weight of world opinion as 
voiced in the proclamation of the right to 
self-determination by the victorious democ¬ 
racies In \7orld War I, had forced England 
to this step. Despite the fact that the elec¬ 
tion was held under British law and was 
carried out while a British army occupied the 
whole Island, the result was overwhelmingly 
In favor of national Independence. Out of 
106 electoral divisions 79 voted for independ¬ 
ence and only 38 against. The popular vote 
was over 80 percent In favor of independence. 

In response to this expression of the na¬ 
tional will the elected representatives of the 
people of Ireland assembled in Dublin on 


January 31. 1910. declared Ireland an Inde¬ 
pendent nation, and established a govern¬ 
ment and the Dali Elreann the national 
legislature. The English, going back on their 
promises, refused to recognize this action, 
and thus a virtual state of war again broke 
out between the Irish Republic and Great 
Britain. The British sent In their Black and 
Tans. Imposed martial law, and tried to 
force Ireland to give up her independence. 
Ireland, of course, continued the battle. 
Finally, as a last resort, the British Parlia¬ 
ment on December 28, 1920, without an 
Irishman voting, passed a Government of 
Ireland Act—the Act of Partition, whereby 
the six counties were cut off from the home¬ 
land. .. 

The Irish people rightfully refused to 
accept this settlement. The Sinn Fein again 
led the war against the occupying Black 
and Tan army of the British, and the at¬ 
tempt to force acceptance of the parti¬ 
tion was wholly unsuccessful in the greater 
part of Ireland. Despite the fact that a 
Northern Ireland government was set up 
in Belfast, even this was the will of Eng¬ 
land only, and was opposed by the ma¬ 
jority in the six counties broken off. 

It was during this period that the heroic 
hunger strikes took place and Terrence Mc- 
Sweeney, in giving up his life, brought world 
sympathy to the Irish cause. 

In the partition election of May 1921, In¬ 
tended to put the Government of Ireland 
Act Into effect, out oi a total of 186 seats 
in both the north and the south Parlia¬ 
ments, 140 were won by the Republicans; 
thus. Ireland, as a whole, repudiated the 
act. The British again set up martial law 
and bitter fighting again took place. Fi¬ 
nally, on December 6, 1931, after almost 6 
months of negotiations between the leaders 
of the Sinn Fein and the British, a treaty 
was signed establishing the Irish Free State, 
and partition became an accomplished fact. 
Even with this, the English deceit was not 
ended, since the treaty called for revising 
the boundary between Northern Ireland and 
the free state to free some of the Irish Re¬ 
publicans who form a majority In four of 
the six counties, and this was never done. 
England’s latest act, intended to cement 
her position In Northern Ireland, was to 
pass the so-called Ireland bill In May of 
1949. In this bill they presumed to de¬ 
clare that Northern Ireland will never cease 
to be a part of the United Kingdom without 
the consent of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. Incidentally, this is a fine time 
for England to begin to worry about obtain¬ 
ing the consent of her subject Parliament 
when questions of how they are to be ruled 
come up. 

This Ireland bill has served to keep Ire¬ 
land out of participation in the North At¬ 
lantic Defense Treaty, since one of the pur¬ 
poses of that treaty Is to preserve the terri¬ 
torial Integrity of the participating nations, 
and Ireland fears that her adherence to the 
pact would be interpreted as recognizing 
England's claim that Northern Ireland is 
an Integral part of the United Kingdom. 

That Is where the matter stands today. 
Despite protest after protest, the English 
have refused to concede that, by any stand¬ 
ard, Ireland should be one and united. Irish¬ 
men in either North or South consider them¬ 
selves as Irish, not English or British, or any¬ 
thing but Irish. The population is homo¬ 
geneous, the island is one geographic unit, 
her history and traditions are distinctively 
national, and even her churches, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, are organized on a na¬ 
tional all-Ireland basis. Her learned bodies 
and her sports organizations are nation¬ 
wide. Ireland Is divided only in the minds of 
the Government of England and In the mea¬ 
sures England has forced upon the Island. 

What can we here do to end this intoler¬ 
able situation? It is true that our State De- 

artment has said Uxat we should maintain a 

ands-off attitude; Uiat partition is an in¬ 


ternal problem, with which we should not be 
concerned. But I say that It is no more In¬ 
ternal than the invasion of South Korea, and 
we are certainly Involved there. It is no more 
right that the Island of Ireland should be 
divided than that the Korean peninsula 
should be. 

Fortunately, we Americans of Irish descent 
or birth, do have a program for putting the 
great moral weight of the United States be¬ 
hind the fight to end partition in Ireland, 
and to end English rule there forevermore. 
In April of last year the Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
held hearings on a number of resolutions 
which had been Introduced in the House, and 
which would have put the United States 
solidly on record as favoring unification of 
Ireland. Some o* these resolutions provided 
means for our active participation In action 
leading to unification. Those resolutions had 
been Introduced by Members of Congress of 
Irish descent, and received strong support In 
the hearings on the subject. Unfortunately, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee did not see 
fit to report any of them to the floor of the 
House. You may be sure, however, that this 
program will not be allowed to die, and 
eventually, we hope that the Congress will 
take action placing this country In the fight 
to end partition—and leading the fight, as It 
should. Ireland has made great contribu¬ 
tions In culture and leadership to the United 
States, she has given the same strong sup¬ 
port to democratic Ideals; It Is time that 
the United States do something to help Ire¬ 
land gain her complete freedom. 

We of Irish blood in Congress did some¬ 
thing else last year to open the eyes of the 
English to how strong the feeling in this 
country in opposition to partition is. On 
March 29 of last year, when the Foreign Eco¬ 
nomic Assistance Act of 1950 was under con¬ 
sideration by the House, an amendment was 
introduced by Congressman John Fooabtt 
and was accepted. This amendment was de¬ 
signed to withhold assistance from the United 
Kingdom until partition In Ireland was 
ended. Although the amendment was later 
stricken out of the bill, it did awaken Eng¬ 
land to some consciousness of American and 
world feeling on the matter. As a matter of 
fact, there was much scurrying about the 
Capitol and the State Department by worried 
British diplomats during the period of debate 
on the bill. These actions have forced Eng¬ 
land to take a new look at her policy. 

You may be sure that I and all the other 
Congressmen who have engaged In this fight 
will carry on until England does more than 
simply take a new look. We want her to take 
positive action and get out of Ireland, and we 
will not be satisfied until she does so. If 
Irish people everywhere get behind this pro¬ 
gram of pressme on England from the United 
States, we may be able to write a new page 
In Irish history for our grandchildren to 
read—the story of how the English were 
finally driven out of Ireland. 

Knowing this history of persistent courage 
and remarkable leadership on the part of the 
Irish people, \7ho can doubt that their full 
participation in the titanic world struggle 
now shaping up would provide Inspiration for 
the rest of the democratic world—Inspiration 
which might well spell the difference between 
victory and defeat? 

I realize, however, quoting an official Irish 
Government memorandum, that althougbi 
'’Ireland is earnestly desirous of playing her 
full part In protecting Christian civilization 
and the democratic way of life * • • 

[she] is faced with grave difficulties from the 
strategic and political points of view.” This 
is true, both because the "continued parti¬ 
tion of Ireland Is naturally and bitterly re¬ 
sented by the Irish people” and because 
without a single Integrated authority either 
the defense or the effective utilization of the 
island’s capacities are impossible. 

I therefore, call upon our own Government 
to recognize that as long as the Western 
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World eountenanoM the unjust pertitlon we 
oennot muster our fullest stren^rth to fight 
the Injustice of communism. 1 call upon the 
Congress of the United States and the pres¬ 
ent administration to accept the program 
sponsored by the friends of Ireland in Con- 
gress and to put the full weight of the 
United States behind unlfloatlon of Ireland 
and the end of partition. 

To that end. may we of Irish descent or 
Irish birth go forward, inspired by the holi¬ 
ness of St. Patrick and the legions of Irish 
heroes through the generations, guided by 
Christian principles, encouraged by our 
knowledge of and adherence to the right¬ 
eousness of our cause, thankful to Almighty 
Ood for His blessings and praying for His 
strengthening so that the day will come In 
the near future when Ireland will be one. 

May Ood give to all of us the courage 
and strength of St. Patrlok so that we may 
fight untu that day. and beyond that day. 
until the time when the whole world is 
free of tyranny and opiweaslon. 


It It Just Coamiaii Seste to Atk Wkj 
We Aimed it Ov Pretest PoeilioBe 

RBM4HKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,19S1 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, we are now in the months of hallowed 
memories of great Americans. February 
12 is the birthday of the sublime Lincoln, 
whose faith in democracy and freedom 
was expressed in always telling the peo¬ 
ple the truth, whose noble nature was in¬ 
capable of betraying free government by 
resorting to political subterfuge. Feb¬ 
ruary 22 is the birthday of George Wash¬ 
ington. whose last wcirdu of warning to 
the Nation he loved was to keep away 
from foreign entanglements. December 
20 is the birthday of Andrew Johnson, 
the able and fearless defender of the 
Constitution. April 13 is the birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson, who clearly foresaw 
disaster to the Republic if the Federal 
Government developed into an inquisi¬ 
torial bureaucracy sustained by crush¬ 
ing taxes on the backs of the people. 

Today the political wisdom of these 
great Americans is desperately needed. 
For many years now the people have 
lived under a government which has re¬ 
peatedly deceived them, which has led 
them blindfolded into global wars that 
have wasted their resources and 
drenched the soil of far away lands with 
the blood of their sons. They have lived 
under a government which in only 17 
years has grown into a bureaucratic 
Pkankenstein which picks their pockets 
of vast sums to support hordes of spoil 
seekers. More ominous than all. how¬ 
ever, is the fact that all this misrule has 
now brought the Nation to the verge of 
another global conflict the prospective 
burd^ of which may be reckoned in the 
lives of millions of American youths and 
the economic exhaustion of Amerlea. 

Within a few weeks Congress win prob¬ 
ably have approved of the dntfti^ of 
18-year-old youths. A staggering budget 
has already been requested by the Pres¬ 
ident. Across the waters we still do not 


know what real effort our hailed allies 
such as socialist SnglaiKl an<i radioal 
France are wming to make, or how anidi 
trust we can put in foreign divisions re¬ 
ported to be honeyoombed with Com¬ 
munist influence, or whether the troops 
we may commit to Europe will be sub¬ 
jected to the same vacillation and pro¬ 
crastination of a United Nations organ¬ 
ization which for 7 months has been un¬ 
able to take the action necessary for us 
to save the lives of thousands of Amer¬ 
ican boys in Korea m well as our na¬ 
tional honor. While war with Russia Is 
still far from certain, our 8oclalist*plan- 
ners In Government are moving swiftly 
to utilize the emergency to clamp down 
authoritative controls on the life of the 
people in every direction—a pattern 
which they hope to make permanent. 

Never before in our history Is it so 
necessary for the people to think clearly 
about the perils which confront us. Xt 
is just common sense to ask why we ar¬ 
rived in our present perilous potion— 
where we find ourselves after distribut¬ 
ing vast largesses in the form of money 
and food and materials throughout the 
globe, comparatively alone and friend¬ 
less in the world of diplomacy. This just 
did not happen. It has eome about as 
the result of a series of tragic mistakes— 
mistakes which must be carefully exam¬ 
ined. For it is only in the light of past 
performance that the Congress and the 
American people can Judge of what they 
can expect in the future. 

Let me go back some 30 years to World 
War I. That was the start of our trou¬ 
bles today. It was under the aggres¬ 
sive leadership of a Democratic Presi¬ 
dent in 1917 that America first departed 
from the wisdom of Washington and 
took sides in a European war. Europe 
has been the great war factory of the 
world for centuries. Since the twelfth 
century there have been very few years 
when nations of Europe were not war¬ 
ring among themselves. But under 
President Wilson the faridghtedness of 
Washington was abandoned and Amer¬ 
ica launched on an interventionist role 
In Old World quarrels which has gained 
us nothing as a Nation but a staggering 
load of debt and foreign burial grounds 
for our youth and gained nothing for 
the world but Hit destruction of free 
government. 

How was America lured into World 
War 1? From the beginning interna¬ 
tional banking houses in the United 
States took a definitely unneutral atti¬ 
tude, favoring investment in the bonds 
of'the Allied countries and discouraging 
or' refusing Investment in the paper of 
the Central Powers. This immediately 
gave us a strong financial stake in the 
cause of the Allies—« stake that grew 
larger with each year of the war. Like¬ 
wise American industry became violent¬ 
ly pro-AUy. The illegal British blockade 
of the Central Powers crippled our for¬ 
eign trade and Industry eagerly em¬ 
braced the opportunity to sell to the 
Allies. AU this made it easy for propa¬ 
gandists of the Allied cause to mold pub- 
he opinion in Amerioa toward our par¬ 
ticipation in the war. Amerloans knew 
little about the btetory of Europe and 
they swallowed bait, line, and sinker the 
most unblushing and vicious propa¬ 
ganda. Allied propagandists Shaped 


VuSdtia optnloii tobdileve ihat the Katser 
the war for the purpose of eson- 

r lng the world and in eonaequOnee 
united States liad to got Into this 
struggle to 'Wmktt the world safe for 
demooraey.** German militarism was 
zepresented as the taproot of Buropeen 
wars. This central theHs was rein¬ 
forced by a collateral one that the Cen¬ 
tral Powers were imorfiil degenerates. 
The American people were deluged with 
atrocity stories about the Germans, such 
as euttlng off the hands of Belgian chU- 
dren. Little Serb ia was plotuzed as the 
vlotlm of brutal aggression by Austria, 
the declaration of war by Austria 
against Serbia having started the Euro¬ 
pean conflagration. The sinking of the 
Zauitania was branded as a classic case 
of barbarianism. The unrestricted sub¬ 
marine warfare of the Germans against 
merchant ahips was denounced to the 
high heavens as a barbaric violation of 
international law. The lofty moral 
propaganda of the Allies strongly tnllu- 
enced the American people to feel that 
they could not possil^ keep out of aie 
struggle without becoming unfaithful to 
all that was good and decent in their 
ownsoanhood. 

Ten years after the end of World War 
I the meet distinguished historians in 
America. England, France, and Russia 
had amassed sickening but thoroughly 
convincing evidence that America had 
been tragically misled by foreign propa¬ 
ganda. Looked at coldly from the 
American standpoint it was all too clear 
we had been fooled Into a war that 
was not worth the life of a single Amer¬ 
ican mule. The facts established 
showed that— 

First. The Kaiser did not start the war. 
On the contrary, he tried to stop it. The 
real culprits were Russia and France, the 
former seeking to gain possession of 
Constantinople—4he dream of Russian 
foreign policy for many years—and the 
latter seeking to recapture Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine which Germany bad taken from 
PTance in 1870. The immediate cause 
of the war bad been the order of the 
Russian Czar to mobilize the Russian 
Army on GermansTs borders. This was 
followed by French mobilization since 
Russia and France had been working to¬ 
gether for years to bring about a show¬ 
down with Germany and Austria so that 
their territorial ambitions could be real¬ 
ized. Germany caught between these 
two mobilizations had no choice but to 
strike as quickly as possible. 

Second. When the German archives 
were finally opened to the world there 
was not the slightest evidence that the 
Blalser had been plotting to conquer tbe 
world. German militarism was less po¬ 
tent than French and Russian mili- 
tarism at the outbreak oi the war. 
Germany had an army of 806,000, 
Prance. 816,000, while that of Russia was 
1,264,000. Pltrlm Sorokin’s masterful 
study of the hrequency of wars In Eu¬ 
rope from the twelfth century to 1925 
showed that in terms of percent of years 
at war Spain registered 67 percent—the 
highest—«nd Germany 28 peroent—the 
lowest. England diir^ 56 percent of 
this time pnlod was at war and France 
50 percent of tbe time. But the defeat 
of Oermimy did not Europe from 
militarism. France became the big mill- 
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tftry bully of Europe after World War X— 
80 bad a bully that Woodrow Wilson 
before he died in the twenties said, “I 
would like to see France licked and I 
would like to tell Jusserand so to his 
face.'* In World War n the American 
people again set ovt to crush German 
militarism only to fmd that Russia took 
over the role of bully on a far bigger 
scale in European politics. 

Third. The facts revealed about Ser¬ 
bia were particularly depressing. Ser¬ 
bian officials had actually organized the 
plot to assassinate the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand at Serajevo in 1914. The 
Prime Minister of Serbia knew all about 
the existence of the plot nearly a month 
before it was executed, but made no 
effort to warn the Austrian Government. 
Serbian officials had supplied out of 
Serbian arsenals the bombs and pistols 
used in the assassination and had even 
given the assassins pistol practice in the 
woods of Belgrade. During the war the 
Serbian Government fearful that its 
complicity in this plot might leak out 
liquidated Dragutin Dimitri jevitch. 
chief of the Intelligence Division of the 
Serbian General Staff, who had been the 
administrative brains in organizing the 
murder of the archduke. The weapon 
of assassination failing. Dimltrijevitch 
was condemned to death on a trumped- 
up charge of treason and shot at Salo- 
niki ;n June lOlV. 

Fourth. The atrocity tales about the 
Germans had been faked. Belgian au¬ 
thorities denied them after the war. 
Lloyd George, of England, and Nltti. of 
Italy, admitted that no one had ever 
seen a Belgian child with its hands cut 
off by the Germans. Gen. J. V. Char- 
teris. Chief of the Intelligence Division 
of the British Army during the war, in 
a speech before the National Arts Club 
in New York City on October 19. 1926, 
cheerfully told how he had faked photo¬ 
graphs to arouse both British and Amer¬ 
ican public opinion. The most nauseat¬ 
ing evidence was uncovered showing the 
existence in France of photograph fac¬ 
tories which turned out faked atrocity 
pictures on a mass scale. 

Filth. The Lusitania was an armed 
merchantman and carried contraband 
on her last voyage. More shocking she 
was at that time a registered auxiliary 
cruiser of the British Navy which auto¬ 
matically deprived her of any protection 
by international law. 

Sixth. Unrestricted submarine war¬ 
fare had been forced upon the Central 
Powers because of English violations of 
international law with respect to the 
rights of neutral shipping. These vio¬ 
lations even included using the Ameri¬ 
can flag on British ships carrying war 
cargo. Through its illegal blockade of 
Germany the people of the Central Pow¬ 
ers were being starved out. Had Amer¬ 
ica effectively protested British viola¬ 
tions of International law Germany 
would not have had to resort desperately 
to submarine warfare. German subma¬ 
rine warfare was conducted without 
atrocities. Admiral Sims challenged 
anyone to produce evidence of more 
than one German atrocity in the period 
of submarine activity, and the officers 
guilty of this were punished by the Ger¬ 
man Government. 


The idealistic professions of allied 
propagandists about World War I were 
completely discredited by the discovery 
of the notorious secret treaties between 
the AlUes—treatles that embodied as sor¬ 
did a program of territorl:.! pillfering as 
can be found in the history of diplomacy. 

Seventh. America was taken into 
World War I by a President who con¬ 
cealed his Intentions from the people. 
In January 1916 President Wilson sent 
Colonel House abroad to inform Lord 
Grey that the United States would en¬ 
ter the war *‘as soon as he could bring 
American opinion to that point.** A 
month after the departure of Colonel 
House. Wilson emphatically declared in 
a speech at Milwaukee that the United 
States would not intervene in the World 
War. In AprU 1916 Wilson called to the 
White House the Democratic leaders of 
Congress and asked them to aid him in 
throwing the country into war. but they 
firmly refused to support him in any 
such action. Yet Wilson coolly planned 
the campaign of 1916 to get himself re¬ 
elected on a platform of that **He kept 
us out of war.” This duplicity of Wil¬ 
son is shocking enough, but under Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt political duplicity to 
force America into another global war 
was elevated into an all-out weapon 
against democracy. 

What were the results of World War 
I so far as America was concerned? We 
took the lead in Imposing on Germany a 
vicious and unjust peace making her 
solely responsible for the war and in set¬ 
ting up a world organization to enforce 
it and thereby sowed the seeds of World 
War II. At a tremendous cost in Ameri¬ 
can lives and economic resources we 
handed out ''freedom** to a number of 
newly created European states only to 
find that within a few years these states 
had gone fascist and freedom had been 
destroyed from within them by the peo¬ 
ple themselves. To repair the ravages 
of war in Europe billions of American 
Investor’s dollars were poured down a rat 
hole and the problem of always-at-war 
Europe intensified. 

In between World Wars I and II public 
opinion in America, following the reve¬ 
lations of the revisionist historians, 
soured on America’s first crusade. There 
was a deep natioiml feeling of having 
been tricked into the First World War. 
or for reasons which, in retrospect, 
seemed inadequate *-0 justify the expend¬ 
iture of blood and treasure. In this 
change of sentiment a student of pub¬ 
lic opinion recorded: "American news¬ 
papers in 1921 said that the only Ameri¬ 
can book supremely popular in Europe 
was Uncle Sam’s pocketbook; in 1923 
we had become a leading member of 
the league of donations; in 1928 that 
Europe counted too much on being 
*Yank-ed' out of economic difficulties; in 

1932 that our being expected to succor 
Europe suggested too strongly sucker; in 

1933 that whenever an international con¬ 
ference met to get at the bottom of 
things, one of the things is Uncle Sam’s 
pocket.” 

In 1937. 71 percent of the people who 
replied to a national public-opinion poll 
expressed the opinion that our partici¬ 
pation in the First World War had been 


a mistake. This judgment of the peo¬ 
ple found reflection in legislation de¬ 
signed to remove for any future war 
emergency in Europe the immediate 
cause of America’s involvement in the 
First World War. This immediate cause 
had been Wilson’s assertion of America’s 
rights on the high seas against the Ger¬ 
man submarine blockade. So it was de¬ 
cided to forego those rights in advance, 
as not worth the cost of war. On May 
1, 1937, neutrality legislation, passed 
overwhelmingly by both Houses of Con¬ 
gress. was enacted. In the event of any 
war in Europe or elsewhere there was to 
be an embargo on the sale of arms, muni¬ 
tions. and implemsnts of war to all bel¬ 
ligerents. American citizens were for¬ 
bidden to travel on belligerent ships and 
to buy or sell securities of warring 
powers. 

Now how did we get into World War 
n after the people had had their eyes 
opened to the truth about World War 
I and after the people themselves had 
brought about the enactment of strong 
neutrality legislation? 

There is no better summary of how 
this was accomplished than the words 
of Sir Oliver Ls^tleton, British Minister 
to the American Chamber of Commerce 
In London June 20, 1944; 

America provoked Japan to such an extent 
that the Japanese were forced to attack 
Pearl Harbor. It is a travesty on history to 
aay that America was forced into the war. 

To millions of Americans Pearl Harbor 
was an attack by Japan that spoke for 
itself. Actually, it was the inevitable 
end result of a long series of political 
maneuvers conducted behind an iron 
curtain of secrecy by President Roose¬ 
velt. Behind this iron curtain—which 
had as much iron in it as its Russian 
type—Roosevelt was able to do three 
things; 

First. To fool Congress into passing 
measures on the ground that they were 
Intended to keep the Nation out of war 
when he intended them to put the Nation 
into war. 

Second. To arouse the war spirit in 
the people by deliberate misrepresenta¬ 
tions of military facts. 

Third. To force Japan to fire the first 
shot which automatically put us into 
war. 

Let me give you some examples. Lend- 
lease. which repealed in substance the 
Neutrality Act, was put forward by ad¬ 
ministrative spokesmen in Congress as a 
measure intended to keep America out 
of war. Churchill had said. "Give us the 
tools and we will do the Job,” and these 
spokesmen harped on the theme that in 
this way the United States could stay out 
of the war. Yet at the very time when 
anxious Congressmen were being assured 
that the lend-lease bill was designed to 
avoid war. important American and Brit¬ 
ish staff talks were taking place in 
Washington in an atmosphere of ex¬ 
treme secrecy. Before the bill had even 
passed these military and naval experts 
had adopted a report which took for 
granted American participation in the 
war. The report read: 

The staff conference assumes that when 
the United States becomes Involved In war 
with Germany. 
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Robert EOierwood in his book. Roose* 
velt and Hopkins, admits that "had 
the details of these plans—the stall 
meetings—fallen into the hands of Con¬ 
gress or the press. American preparation 
for war might have been well-nigh 
wrecked and ruined." There could 
scarcely be a more candid admission 
from a Roosevelt worshiping source 
that America was stealthily maneuvered 
into war behind the backs of and without 
the knowledge of the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people. 

Lend-lease contained amendments to 
prevent the Prudent from using the bill 
as an authorisation for carrying on an 
undeclared war. Convoying by United 
States naval ships was forbidden as was 
the entry of any American vessels into a 
combat area. From behind his iron cur¬ 
tain Roosevelt announced a patrol policy 
which he could secretly employ to get 
around the amendments to lend-lease. 
To the public this policy meant use of 
our naval vessels and i^anes to patrol 
American waters to prevent any sudden 
attack by Germany on our shores. Our 
ships and planes were directed to report 
the presence of any Oerman raiders or 
submarines in our waters to the British 
Navy. The catch in this was that our 
ships and planes tradied down German 
ships and subs far beyond the limits of 
American waters—In fact all the way 
across the Atlantic—so as to protect 
British ccmvoys laden with American 
implements of war. 

As a result of his patrol policy Roose¬ 
velt did not hesitate to f alsi^ the alleged 
attack on the Oreer, an American de¬ 
stroyer bound for Iceland. He told the 
people that this ship, flying the Ameri¬ 
can flag, had been wantonly attacked by 
a German submarine. What he con¬ 
cealed was the fact that the Greer had 
followed the German sub for hours re¬ 
porting its position to the British Navy 
far beyond American waters. The sub 
In desperation had Anally surfaced and 
flred at the Greer and had then fled. 

After reporting similarly distorted in¬ 
cidents to the people. Roosevelt then 
calmly announced a shooting war in 
which our ships and planes would sup¬ 
posedly in American waters—but ac¬ 
tually all over the North Atlantic—go 
after German ships and subs without 
continuing to report their position to 
the British Navy for tlje kill. 

Thus the United States behind Roose¬ 
velt's iron curtain was actually at war 
with Germany more than a year before 
Pearl Harbor unbeknown to the Ameri¬ 
can people. But in spite of all this 
Roosevelt could not push the Nation into 
war. A number of polls registered the 
dismaying fact that the people still did 
not want to get into another European 
war. So Roosevelt, behind his iron cur¬ 
tain of secret diplomacy, concentrated 
his efforts on Japan, and there he was 
successful. He was finally able to 
maneuver Japan into firing the first shot 
and to plunge the Nation into the war for 
which he had been working for a long 
time. Because of secret diplomacy the 
American people knew nothing of Prince 
Konoye’s efforts when he was the 
Japanese Prime lnUnister to meet with 
Roosevelt at Honolulu or Alaska or that 
he was willing even to get Japan out of 


China if given a little time to save face 
in the Orient They knew nothing of 
the fact that Secretary Hull had actually 
worked out a reasonable program of 
compromise with Japan tout withdrew 
it because of opposition of China and 
England and our own Lattlmore to any 
compromise, or that thereafter there 
were no terms whatsoever save the im¬ 
possible ones sutomitted in the ultimatum 
to Japan on November 28, a few days 
before Pearl Harbor. They knew noth¬ 
ing of plan B submitted by the Japanese 
Government. All they knew was what 
Roosevelt permitted th<»n to be told and 
this information was selected to picture 
the United States as doing its utmost for 
peace with a war-lustful Japan and get¬ 
ting nowhere. Behind his iron curtain 
of secret diplmnaey Roosevelt finally 
goaded the Japs into making the attack 
which put us into the war. 

If cur policies toward Japan were not 
calculated to goad her into striking first 
at the United States, what excuse could 
be given lor them. Japan consists of a 
group of Islands inhabited before the war 
by some 70,000,000 persons—a population 
that was increasing yearly at the rate 
of6J0.000. The total aralde land surface 
of Japan is less than the improved farm¬ 
lands of New York State alone. Siixse 
the turn of the century Jmn had been 
forced to find an outlet for the extra 
people at home, territory which could 
also supply her teeming domesUc popu¬ 
lation with food. She had found such an 
outlet in northern Asia, in a part of the 
world that is very lightly populated, and 
which had been accustomed to such out¬ 
rageous forms of government that the 
Inhabitants could not possibly be worse 
off than they were ever before. Every 
Important nation in history faced with 
overpopulation has acted just as Japan 
did, and anyone in America who might 
deplore this in Japan is politely requested 
to weep on the shoulders of our own In¬ 
dians. At any rate Roosevelt suddenly 
became indignant at Japan’s war with 
China, a war that had practically be¬ 
come a stalemate because of the geo¬ 
graphic unconquerabUity of China. 

If Japanese expansion had been to¬ 
ward the United Btates, toward the 
Philippines and Hawaii, we would have 
had something to complain about. But 
Japanese expansion was away from our 
interests. So Roosevelt waxed more and 
more indignant over noble China, the 
same China that today has embraced 
communism, and froae Japanese .assets 
in >tbe United States, embargoed vital 
products from American to Japan, 
punched away at her from behind his 
iron curtain and finally had issued an 
.ultimatum which Japan could not ac- 
c^. We then brought down in ruin the 
01 ^ nation of Asia that had a demo¬ 
cratic legislature which controlled the 
purse strings, the only Asisatio nation 
that could be counted on to oppose the 
expansion of Communist Russia in Asia. 
Today, having handed over food lands in 
Asia to Mao. the Communist, Japan’s 
economy is now on Uncle Sam’s bounty 
roll. 

But even more repulsive In its conse¬ 
quences was Roceeveit’s use of his iron 
curtain to build Russian military 
strength and to make war setflemenfs 


with her that reeked of barbarianism 
and make inevitable her present chal¬ 
lenge to civilixaticm. 

At Tehran Rooeevelt sold Yugoslavia 
down the river to Tito, and abandoned 
the heroic Mihailovio, the antl-Commu- 
nlst leader, to the fate of death by a fir¬ 
ing squad of ’Ilto’s Communists. This 
was a crime against the people of Yugo¬ 
slavia. Bang Peter, head of ^e Yugoslav 
govemment-in-exile, pleaded with Roose¬ 
velt in a letter to him that "he eould not 
abandon Mihailovio without betraying 
the people of Yugoslavia*.' and said "I 
would become a traitor to my peoide and 
to my army in Yugoslavia." But Peter 
got the brush-off from the great Frank¬ 
lin who seemed so eager to please Russia. 

It was at Yalta that Roosevelt sold both 
China and Poland down the river to Rus¬ 
sia. His gift of Chins to Stalin was un- 
believabte in the lights of the facts now 
known. Two days before Roosevelt left 
for Yalta he had in his hands a 40-page 
memorandum from General MacArthur 
outlining overtures of the Japanese for 
peace. All the Japs asked for was the 
preservation of the Emperor, the same 
terms that the Japanese accepted 4 
months later after the dropping of the 
atom bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Capt. Ellis M. Zaeharias, Navy expert 
on Japan, asserts that intelligence re¬ 
ports indicating Japanese impending 
willingness to surrender were also avail¬ 
able. American warships were known to 
be cruising along the Shores of Japan 
bombarding at will. 

Yet, at Yalta Roosevelt "bribed" Rus¬ 
sia to get into the war against Japan by 
handing over to Russia Manchuria, the 
most industrially developed part of 
China as well as outer Mongolia, Sak¬ 
halin, Kuriles, Port Arthur, and North 
Korea. He did this, although a few 
weeks earlier at Cairo, Roosevelt had 
solemnly promised Cbiang Kai-shek that 
Manchuria would be returned to China. 
During the Soviet occupation of Man¬ 
churia industrial equipment of an esti¬ 
mated value of two billions was looted 
and carried off to Russia. Ironically 
Russia did not get into the war with 
Japan until 2 days after our bombing of 
Hiroshima and her contribution to vic¬ 
tory was negligible. But she was on 
hand in Asia to take over the guns and 
ammunition of Japanese forces there. 
These she passed out to Chinese Reds like 
Mao, trained in Moscow, and with this 
equipment plus the diversion of military 
supplies from American to the Red 
armies due to the efforts of the Red clique 
in our State Department the Chinese 
Reds under Mao beat Chiang and drove 
him to Formosa. 

The handing over of Pbiand to Russia 
was particularly odious since England 
bad gone to war with Germany over the 
latter’s seizure of Polish territory. 

Russia was even befriended by Roose- 
Belt when our armies advanced on Ber- 
fin. We couM have easily gotten to Ber¬ 
lin first But our troops were first halt¬ 
ed at the Elbe. They were then with¬ 
drawn from that river in wide circle— 
liar enough westward to make Statin a 
mresent of the great Setss optical and 
preelston instrument works at Jena, the 
most important V*£ and V-A rodtet lab¬ 
oratory and production plant in Nord- 
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liausen, and the vital underground Jet 
Itot in Satala. Bverywhere we mir- 
rendered to the Soviets intact 
of Oerman planes, including great 
masses of Jet fighters ready for assem¬ 
bly, as well as research centers, rocket 
developments, scientific personnel, and 
other military treasures. 

When it was all over, a large part of 
the formidable Russian militarism of 
today was clearly marked "Made in 
America" or ^'donated by America from 
Germany/* But where Roosevelt left off 
President Truman resumed. 

At Potsdam, Truman maintaining in¬ 
tact Roosevelt’s iron curtain of secret 
diplomccy played fast and loose with 
American honor and seciurity. He agreed 
to an enlargement of the boundaries of 
a Poland already delivered by Roosevelt 
and Churchill to Russian control through 
addition of areas that had for centuries 
been occupied by Germans or people of 
German origin. Some 14.000,000 per¬ 
sons were brutally expelled from their 
homes with the confiscation of virtually 
all their property. Only 10,000.000 
finally reached the American. French, 
and British zones of Germany. Four 
million mysteriously disappeared 
though the finger points toward Rus¬ 
sian atrocities. Thus Truman approved 
one of the greatest mass deportations in 
history which for sheer cruelty is a dark 
page in the annals of history. 

At Potsdam, Truman also sanctioned 
Russian acquisition of Eastern Germany, 
the food bln of that nation before the 
war. It then became Impossible for the 
remaining Oerman economy in British. 
French, and American hands to feed its 
people. Germany, like Japan, also went 
on our bounty rolls. 

Like Roosevelt, Truman did not 
neglect to build up Russian military 
strength when his opportunity came at 
Potsdam. He provided her with more 
factories, machines, and military equip¬ 
ment though at the time he attended 
Potsdam Truman knew that through 
lend-lease we had already dangerously 
expanded Russia’s military might and 
that, in addition, we had given the So¬ 
viets some 15,000 planes—many of them 
of our latest type—and 7,000 tanks. 

But at Potsdam Truman gave to Rus¬ 
sia the entire zone embracing the Elbe 
and Oder Rivers, excepting Hamburg 
which lies within the British zone. 
Naval experts had known from the early 
days of World War n that it was along 
these rivers and their tributaries that 
the Germans had set up their submarine 
production line. The menace which the 
Nazi underwater fleet constituted dur¬ 
ing World War IZ is still remembered by 
residents along the Atlantic coast who 
saw oil tankers, merchant ships, and 
even a troop transport sunk within sight 
of our shores. Convoy losses during the 
early years of the war were tremendous. 
And special defensive methods had to be 
devised by our Navy to get our supplies 
across the Atlantic. 

But In spite of this, the President 
agreed at Potsdam to deliver to Russia 
the parts vdilch lay In satellite plants 
sufficient for her to fabricate hundreds 
of submarines. In addition to this, he 
ai^eed to give to Russia 10 of the latest 
zovn—App.—96 


snorkel-type long-range German sub¬ 
marines ter experimental purposes. 

That is not all. The Potsdam agree¬ 
ment deUvered to Russia the city of 
Koenigsburg and the adjacent area on 
the Baltic Sea—thus we provided the 
Soviets with an all-weather, year-round 
seaport from which her newly received 
submarine fleet might operate. 

But ’fruman’s generosity to Russia 
went even further than this. In addi¬ 
tion to the reparations already given to 
Russia in the eastern zone of Germany, 
including the uranium mines, article 4 
of section 3 of the agreement permitted 
Russia to take ‘*15 percent of such usable 
smd complete industrial capital equip¬ 
ment" out of the western zone in ex¬ 
change for raw materials. 

Then the President went one step 
further. Section B of the article 4 


Ten percent of such Indoetrlel capital 
equl|«kent as ia imnecessary for the Oerman 
peace economy and should be removed from 
the western sones, to be transferred to the 
Soviet Government on reparations account 
without payment or exchange of any kind In 
return. 

A time limit of 2 years was set upon 
this transfer. But even if this section 
of the agreement had been questioned, 
the full text was not released by the 
State Department until 19 months later. 

Perhaps it is sufficient to note that 
conservative estimates place the Rus¬ 
sian submarine fleet at more than 300 
today. The chances are that it is closer 
to 5G0. It was at Potsdam that Tru¬ 
man provided Russia with the materials 
and facilities sufficient for her to become 
a first-class underseas naval power. 

It was also at Potsdam that the Pres¬ 
ident and his advisers stupidly accepted 
a zone of control in the city of Berlin 
without providing any access to it. You 
all remember well how when the Rus¬ 
sians chose tc close the roads and rail¬ 
roads to us, we embarked upon a costly 
airlift in order to supply our zone in 
Berlin. 

This colossal diplomatic blunder cost 
the American people $265,948,000—^more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars. 

The iron curtain of secret diplomacy 
which Roosevelt erected and which Tru¬ 
man eftei the war has continued to use 
is ably commented upon by Dr. Charles 
Beard, the great American historian, in 
his book. Roosevelt and the Coming of 
the War: 

If the precedents set by President Bouse- 
velt In conducting foreign affairs as reported 
In the records of the congressional commit¬ 
tee on Pearl Harbor and other documents 
are to stand vmimpeacbed and to be accepted 
henceforth aa valid In law and morals then— 

The President of the United Statee In a 
campaign for reelection may publicly prom¬ 
ise the people to keep the country out of 
war, and after victory at the polls may set 
out secretly on a course designed practically 
certain to bring war upon the country. 

Be may eeoure legislatton in furtherance 
of bis secret deelgns, misrepresent to Con¬ 
gress and the people Its purport and the 
policy he Intends to pursue If and when 
such legislation la enacted. 

He may after securing such legislation 
pubtlely announce that be will pursue, as 
prevknisly propceed, a policy oontnuy to war 
and yet at the same time secretly prepare 
plana for waging an undeclared shooting 


war that are in flat contradiction to bla 
pubUc profeaslona. 

He may bold secret conferences with the 
premier of a foreign government and pub¬ 
licly declare that no new commitments have 
been made when, in fact, he had committed 
the United States to occupy, by the use of 
American armed forces, tbe territory of a 
third country and Joining the premier In 
parallel threats to another government. 

He may make secret agreements with a 
foreign power more fateful in consequences 
to the United States than any alliance ever 
Incorporated in a treaty to be submitted to 
the Senate for approval. 

He may pubUcly represent to the Congress 
and the people that acts of war have been 
committed against the United States when 
in reality said acts were secretly invited and 
even initiated by the Armed Forces of the 
United Stat-'s under his secret direction. 

He may after publicly announcing one for¬ 
eign policy secretly pursue the opposite and 
so conduct foreign and military affairs as to 
maneuver a designated foreign power Into 
firing the first shot In an attack upon the 
United States and thus avoid the necessity 
of calling upon Congress in advance to exer¬ 
cise Its constitutional power to deliberate 
upon a declaration of war. 

He may as a crowning act in arrogatlon of 
authority to himself without the consent of 
the Senate make a commitment to the head 
of a foreign government which binds the 
United States to police the world at least lor 
a given time—that in the eyes of other gov¬ 
ernments and psople to be policed is to 
dominate the world; and the American peo¬ 
ple are thereby in honor bound to provide 
the military, naval, and economic forces nee- 
essary to pursue, with no assurance of suc¬ 
cess. this exacting business. 

As In World War I, the bogy of Ger¬ 
man world conquest was revived. The 
numerous deceptions and public im¬ 
morality of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
are now defended by his apologists on 
the ground that he had to "deceive the 
people into war" so as to crush Hitler 
before the Nazi blitzkrieg engulfed us. 
One recalls Mr. Roosevelt’s fearsome ref¬ 
erence to Hitler’s timetable to invade 
Iowa, the official talk about the ease 
of invading the United States via Dakar 
and Brazil, though a movement of troops 
and supplies over this route would have 
compelled the Nazis to traverse about 
three times the distance from Berlin to 
New York City, and about the frequent 
discovery of secret Nazi plans for the 
invasion of the United States, despite the 
fact that the Nazis were not able to cross 
the less than 20 miles of the Dover 
Strait, when Britain was virtually help¬ 
less. 

Even if Germany had had plans for 
world conquest that would not excuse a 
President of the United States from de¬ 
ceiving the people and manipulating 
them into a war behind an iron curtain 
of secret diplomacy. But the evidence 
is convincing that the Nazis had no plans 
for world conquest—that Hitler did not 
have even the most remote notion of in- 
vading the United States at any predic¬ 
table period. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, in his official 
report as Chief of Staff at the end of the 
war clearly stated that the Nazis had no 
actual plan of world domination. Mar¬ 
shall confirmed this in his deposition for 
use in the Tokyo trials. Wars in Europe 
have always been fought over Issues that 
related solely to the interests of Europe, 
except in the case of Russia today which 
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does have the Intention to subdue the 
world. But, if when Germany and Rus¬ 
sia went to war we had forced them to 
fight it out there would be no crisis today. 
These two totalitarian powers would 
have bled each other white. Even Presi¬ 
dent Truman when a Senator saw this— 
and urged that we play one off against 
the other until both were prostrate. In¬ 
stead Roosevelt elected under cover of 
secret diplomacy to fight Germany and 
coddle Stalin—and for that secrecy we 
are now facing a third world war. 

The record is clear that under two 
Democratic administrations the people 
were tricked or deceived into wars which 
from the standpoint of our own interests 
were fruitless in results and devastating 
in their sacrifice of our sons and our re¬ 
sources. Under Roosevelt and Truman 
the Presidency has been fashioned into a 
ruthless weapon for forcing the people 
into war and for pledging their resources 
to foreign governments without consent 
of the Congress. We are now under a 
dictatorship in foreign affairs and on the 
brink of another global struggle. We 
have been pursuing a fatal policy of “per¬ 
petual war for perpetual peace.” 

Fortunately, today the American peo¬ 
ple are aroused as never before. They 
are far ahead of their leaders. They 
realize at last, that the very leaders who 
took us into World War II have created 
a Frankenstein in Russia with which 
they are totally unable to cope. They 
ask, how can we depend on these same 
leaders who have, through blundering, 
failed to win the peace after the last war. 
to make a lasting peace now, either with, 
or without, world war HC? 

The American people today are bel¬ 
ligerent. They are protesting the lead¬ 
ership which blundered us into a war in 
Korea. They are protesting the leader¬ 
ship which is sure to blunder us into 
another global war and finally into so¬ 
cialism. They already see that our 
casualty list, which approaches 60,000, 
Is a needless sacrifice of American lives 
and with no hope for a decisive mili¬ 
tary victory. The President on his own 
motion does not have the constitutional 
power to send abroad troops in force 
which could lead to war. 

Growing out of their experience with 
the autocratic European kings, our 
founding fathers established two funda¬ 
mental principles in the Constitution: 
First, individual liberty; second, the right 
of the people through their elected rep¬ 
resentatives in the Congress to provide 
for their own national defense and to 
declare war. This right of the people 
and this responsibility of the Congress 
were never challenged until President 
IVuman sent large forces of our boys into 
Korea. 

They are convinced the administra¬ 
tion’s spending program will disrupt our 
economy and carry us over the precipice 
to disaster. We must provide our people 
with a military program which will be, 
first, within the limits of sound economy; 
second, the most effective war deterrent 
available; third, enable us to win should 
war come. 

The most ardent supporters of the 
army for Europe have never maintained 
it could win a war. At best, this—so far 
mythical—army is to be an alleged war 


deterrent. Claim is made that it could 
delay a Red Invasion and absorb the 
surplus ammunition of the Red army. 

What Stalin fears is the atomic bomb 
and the long-range bombers which can 
deliver it from bases outside of Europe. 
Re knows what our bombing did to Japan 
and Germany, and he wants to save 
Russia from similar destruction. Con¬ 
sequently, we should have an allied air 
force which can dominate the sky over 
Russia and act as a shield over all Eu¬ 
rope. preventing Stalin from striking 
with his Red army. 

As Winston Churchill said; 

We are atiU under the shield of the atomic 
bomb, possessed in formidable quantities by 
the United States alone. The use of this 
weapon would shake the foundations of the 
Soviet regime throughout the vast areas of 
Russia * • * and constitute an effective 

deterrent upon Soviet aggression. 

Our planners for European aid have 
strangely avoided mention of enemy air 
power in this program of ground defense. 

How do they intend to gain a final 
decision over Russia and her satellites? 
The hearings on the Wherry resolution 
brought out the fact that all military 
leaders concede Russia can be destroyed 
only by air power. Yet our principal ex¬ 
penditure for the Air Force is for com¬ 
bat planes to protect the ground forces 
in Europe. 

We must provide a military program 
which places the principal reliance in 
air power supported by an adequate 
Army and Navy. The main expenditure 
for the Air Force should be for strategic 
bombers which can strike anywhere in 
Russia from bases outside Europe which 
we know we can hold. The American 
people are behind such a program. They 
are unwilling to sacrifice their youth, 
who would be hopelessly outnumbered, 
in bayonet fighting against the enslaved 
millions under Stalin. Republicans must 
block this ruinous policy of the Truman 
administration. Time is growing short. 
The absolute deadline is November 1952. 
Only a Republican victory can save us. 

Beware of false propaganda. Let us 
not be misled. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 

or femnstlvamu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 27, 1951 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter sent by the Reader’s 
Digest urging its representatives to write 
members of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee with respect to 
legislation increasing postal rates, to¬ 
gether with a reply to such letter by one 
of its representatives: 

Tkk RiAinca'B Dxoibt. 

Pleaaantvme, N. Y., March 7. mi. 

Dbar Repxubmtatxvs: On March 13, 1961, 
the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will begin hearings on a bill (H. R. 
8982) to Increase postal rates on magazines. 


RECORD 

On behalf of the whole magazine publish¬ 
ing industry, we are bringing this matter to 
your attention, because it may affect your 
well-being as a publisher’s representative. 

The object of H. R. 9982 is to increase 
postal rates on magazines 100 percent (50 
percent this year, 20 percent next year, and 
another 90 percent the next year). 

If such a postal Increase should come 
about, it could directly and seriously affect 
yovx income because: 

(1) Some publishers might be forced out 
of business. 

(2) Others might be forced to— 

(a) Increase subscription prices, and/or 

(b) Increase emphasis on newsstand sales. 

All of these things might affect the num¬ 
ber of subscriptions you would sell in the 
future, and thus affect your income. 

This letter is sent to you so that you may 
know what is going on, so that you may take 
whatever action you feel you should. 

In the past we have encouraged you to 
sell all publications, because by so doing you 
could give more and better service to your 
community, and earn more money for your¬ 
self. We are sending you this letter in the 
same spirit. 

If you feel that an Increase in magazine 
subscription prices caused by Increased 
postal rates would affect your income ad¬ 
versely (and you have first-hand knowledge 
of how resistant the public now is to in¬ 
creases in prices), you may wish to write to 
the Congressman who can be most influen¬ 
tial on this subject. They are the members 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Their names are given on the 
next page. The address for each is: House 
Office Building, Washington. D. C. 

HOtrSB COMMITTEE ON POST OWICX AMD CIVIL 
SERVICE 

Democrats: Tom Mtjrrat, of Tennessee, 
chairman; James H. Morrison, of Louisiana; 
Georoe P. Miller, of California; James C. 
Davis, of Georgia; John Albert Whitaker, 
of Kentucky; George M. Rhodes, of Penn¬ 
sylvania; Frank M. Karsten, of Missouri; 
M. G. (Burnie) Burnside, of West Virginia; 
John Lesinski, Jr., of Michigan; John Jar¬ 
man, of Oklahoma; Victor L. Anfuso, of New 
York; Bill Lantapf, of Florida; Frazier 
Reams of Ohio. 

Republicans: Edward H. Rees, of Kansas: 
Harold C. Haoen, of Minnesota; Robert J. 
Corbett, of Pennsylvania; Katharine St. 
George, of New York; Antoni N. Sadlak, of 
Connecticut; Usher L. Burdick, of North 
Dakota; Gardner R. Withrow, of Wisconsin; 
H. R. Gross, of Iowa; James 8. Golden, of 
Kentucky; William R. Williams, of New 
York; O. K. Armstrong, of Missouri. 

If you intend to write members of the 
committee, you should do so today, or within 
the next few days. Hearings are scheduled 
to begin on March 13 and will continue for 
several days. 

And if you do want to write, don’t feel that 
your letter may be inconsequential. Last 
year, when this same subject came up before 
the Senate committee, it was in large meas- 
tire letters from representatives like yourself 
that convinced the committee that postal 
rates on magazines should not then be in¬ 
creased. This is definitely a place where your 
letter can have an important effect on the 
final decision. 

Cordially, 

Allan Scott. 

March 9. 1951. 

Hon. George M. Rhodes, 

House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Rhodes: On March 9, 1961. my 
wife received a letter from Allan Scott, 
director community representatives of the 
Reader’s Digest, informing her that on March 
13, 1961, the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service will begin hearings on a 
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Mil (H. B. 8982) to InortaM postal rates on 
mafaalnea. He stated tbat tbe object of the 
blU la to increase postal rates on mRgMrttt— 
100 percent (50 percent this year. 26 percent 
npxt year, and another 28 percent the follow¬ 
ing year). He suggested that should this 
Inereaae come about it would directly and 
seriously affect your Income. Be also stated 
that some publishers might be forced out of 
biislness, and that my wife should write to 
the Oongressman now who can be most In¬ 
fluential on this subject, even enclosing a list 
of such men. 

Mr. Bcott neglected to inform her of the 
present postal rate for magsdnes (or even 
his magaalne). He also neglected to call her 
attenuon to the fact that the Post Office 
Department la operating at a deficit, and that 
no kind of business can operate at a deficit 
for very long, even the Header's Digest. 
Fortunately, for all of us. the Post Office De¬ 
partment Is a governmental agency and we 
all benefit by the low cost of mall handling, 
even If we do make up the deficit out of tax¬ 
payer's contributions. However, neither my 
wife nor I feel that the Government should 
subsldlas the Reader’s Digest or any other 
publication, directly or indirectly, as we feel 
it would if it took the burden of meeting the 
coat of operation away from those who use 
the malls and place it in bulk upon the tax¬ 
payer. If we were to suggest, as Mr. Scott 
would have \is. that the Reader's Digest and 
all other publications should be mailed by 
the millions annually at a ridiculously low 
unit mailing cost to the mailer, and that any 
deficit in the cost of operating the post office 
should not be placed on the user but on the 
general public, we would certainly be selfish, 
unrealistic, and definitely not a fit citiaen or 
businessman. 

Out of curiosity, I called our local branch 
of the post office and learned that the Read¬ 
er's Digest paid not less than 1 cent per copy 
for mailing its magaalne in the United 
States. This Is possible because of bulk 
mailing. To raise the cost 100 percent would 
be to require 2 cents postage per magaalne. 
I can't see any reason why neither the Read¬ 
er’s Digest nor any other publication should 
not pay the increase when mailing Is a serv¬ 
ice they require and should pay for. 

Both my wife and I were siu-prised at the 
inferences contained in Mr. Scott’s letter. He 
implied the proposed postal increase would 
be prohibitive and would force some pub¬ 
lishers out of business. To say that he is not 
being realistic is to say that the Reader’s 
Digest needs Government funds to continue 
operating successfully. 

My wife and I feel that there are enough 
lobbyists in Washington bidding for their 
selfish interests and we do not want to come 
to the aid of anyone who is selfish. We feel 
that under the circumstances we should sup¬ 
port your committee on seeking an Increase 
of postal rates on magaaines. 

X am enclosing Mr. Scott’s letter for yoiu 
perusal. 

Very truly yours, 


A Foofaiott for HktoriuM on tko Strange 
Cate of Alger Hitt 

EXTENSION OF REBifARKS 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

or eoutB naxoTA 

XH TBM SBNATB OF IHB UHXTVD STATES 
Monday»March t9 (teyUJaUve day of 
Friday, March Id) »im 

Ifr. UUNOT. Mr. Frestdent, X aak 
unanlmoiu consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricoro a statement 


prepared by me entitled Footnote for 
Historians on the Strange c^se of Alger 
Hiss,»» together with an article entitled 
**Ll nk s to Field Cited,*' written by Drew 
Pearson, and cabled by him from Frank¬ 
furt, Germany, on March 17. 

There being no objection, the state* 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

A POOTMOTE VOS HXSTOBXANS ON THE STXANGB 
Case or Auuca Hus 

Mr. President, now that the Supreme 
Court c! the United States has denied the 
appeal of Algler Biss and it appears that 
before this week Is over the doors of a Fed¬ 
eral penitentiary will have clanged shut on 
Hiss, it is appropriate that there be placed In 
the permanent files of the CoNOEBSsxoNAt. 
Reooso any additional evidence that comes to 
light on the activities and associations of this 
badly misguided former high official of our 
Department of State. 

As chairman of the Houee subcommittee 
that handled the investigation which led to 
the indictment and conviction of Alger Hiss, 
following our disclosure of the pumpkin 
papers on the farm of Whittaker Chambers. 
I have from time to time inserted in the 
CONCBESBXONAL Recoeo data which I have felt 
historians will want to consult a they at¬ 
tempt to chronicle and Interpret the trends 
of our times and the tortuous twistings 
of American foreign policy since the con¬ 
cluding days of World War U. 

Clearly any attempt to record or under¬ 
stand om biaarre contradictions in foreign 
policy since the last war mxist take any 
aerlous-mlnded historian to an examination 
of the part played in them by Alger Hiss not 
only as a top-ranking policy functionary of 
the State Department but as a confidential 
participant in the Yalta Conference, in the 
San Francisco Conference where the basic 
format of United Nations procedures was 
prepared, and in the Bretton Woods Confer¬ 
ence. Even more important to historians 
would be an analysis and report of the very 
significant activities of Alger Hiss at the un¬ 
heralded Malta Conference, a preparatory 
conference for Yalta, at which Alger Hiss 
and a few associates conferred for many days 
and made aigniflcant advance determina¬ 
tions and studies to be taken by them to 
Yalta for the guidance and direction of 
those who represented the United StatM at 
the Yalta Conference. 

In a lengthy address on the Senate floor on 
January 26. 1960, 1 discussed some of these 
activities under the heading, “What the Hiss 
trial actually means.” Since then addi¬ 
tional evidence is continuing to come to 
light. For example, in his release for Satur¬ 
day, March 17. 1961, Drew Pearson cabled 
from FVankfort, Germany, a report convey¬ 
ing some eignlflcant infcarmatlon on the re¬ 
lationships of Alger Hiss, Laurence Duggan, 
and Harry Dexter White—all of whom worked 
contemporaneously as a clique of trusted 
Government employees. Drew Pearson also 
relates the manner In which Noel Field par¬ 
ticipated in these activities and the mys¬ 
terious manner in vKhich Field, his brother, 
and some of his relatlvee have vanished 
from the face of the earth. He labels this 
vanishing act as the No. 1 American myB^ 
tery <a Burope. in this dispatch Drew 
Pearson to be sure contradicts an earlier re¬ 
port on Duggan which he released on Decem¬ 
ber 27. 1948. but to Pearson’s credit let it be 
said that he la now reporting from Europe 
the chain of evi<tenoe that he has eubae- 
quently discovered. 

No history of our times which dealt with 
Amertean foreign policy, the Korean War, the 
public peraooalltles of the Roosevelt-Truman. 
era, or the xnaxmer In which oommunlem has 
become an insidloua tiueat to our way of 
life both at home and abroad would be either 
aocurato. autbentlo, or complete without aa 
attempt to interpret and analyse the deter* 
mining parts played In it by Hiss, Duggan» 


White. Field. Wadlelgb, Maraanl, Chambers, 
Bentley, Remington, and others in and out 
of Government, and in and out of prlaon, 
whoae stranga attachment for the Soviet 
cause at one time or another Induced them 
to serve its Interests rather than those of 
the tond of their birth. 

To help complete the record for the ar¬ 
chives of history, Mr. President, 1 therefore 
place at the conclusion of these remarks the 
very significant dispatch which Drew Pearson 
cabled from FVankfort, Germany, and which 
appears as his syndicated column for the 
papers published on March 17, 1951. 


(From the Washington Post of March 17, 
1961] 

The WASHiNcnroN MEEXY-Oo-Ro-imi) 

(By Drew Peareon) 

UMKB TO rXEU) MTBTERT CITED 

FaAMKroBT^—The No. 1 American mystery 
of Burope continues to be the sudden and 
unsolved disappearance of four Americans in 
the Noel Field case alter Field was named by 
Whittaker Chambers as a member of the 
Communist cell In the United States State 
Department. This case is now being linked 
lor the first time with another unsolved 
mystery in the United States—the strange 
death of Laurence Duggan, foimd in a snow¬ 
bank 16 floors below his New York office. 
Duggan also was named in the State Depart¬ 
ment investigation, though cleared by the 
Justice Department. 

The amaxing thing is that a total of seven 
people have now died mysteriously or dis¬ 
appeared even more mysteriously following 
revelations in the Alger Biss case. 

The four people who have disappeared be¬ 
hind the iron curtain with or in the wake 
of Noel Field are: Field hlmaelf, who disap¬ 
peared in Cxsechoslovakia May 10, 1949. His 
brother Berman vanished August 22 that 
same year while traveling in an airplane be¬ 
tween Warsaw and Prague. A few days later 
Mrs. Noel Field disappeared while trying to 
find her husband in Prague. Then, 1 year 
later. Erica Wallacbs, a friexid of the Fields, 
went into the Russian none of Berlin in 
search of them and never came back. All 
these disappearances occurred during about 
the same period of three msrsterious deaths 
In the Biss ease. They were: 

Death No. 1: Harry Dexter White, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury who re¬ 
portedly died of heart failure August 16.1948, 
after testifying before the congressional com¬ 
mittee at which EUxabeth Bentley had 
charged White with being a member of the 
elite Communist group iiulde the Govern¬ 
ment. White's death was not announced 
until 1 day afterward and he was buried 
hastily. Later It was reported the real cause 
of his death was an overdoee of digitalis, not 
heart failure. 

Death No. 2: Walter Marvin Smith, Justice 
Department attorney found at the base of 
the Juatlce Department atalrcase where he 
bad fallen or Jumped October 20,1948, ahortly 
after the Houee Un-Amerloan Activities Com¬ 
mittee had questioned him on his notarisa- 
tion of the transfer of title of a Ford 
automobile from Hiss to William Rosen, 
deecrlbed in the congressional testimony as 
a Communist organleer. Hiss, according to 
Whittaker Chambers, insisted on turning 
over bis car to the Conununlst organleer. 
Smith was the only actual witness to the 
transfer. 

Death No. 3. and the most mysterious of 
all. was that of Laurence Duggan, the farmer 
State Department official who. "while put¬ 
ting on his overshoes to go home,” fell 
through a New York skyscraper window, 
Duggan had been questioned a few days ear¬ 
lier regarding Communist spies in the State 
Department. Ineurance investigators be¬ 
lieved it unlikely that a man would commit 
suicide while putting on his overshoes and 
paid his widow nousuicide death benefits. 
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OUQGAN-IIXU) UJrt 

It now develops there was a personal link 
between Duggan and Field which may supply 
one small clue to this international mystery. 
Duggan and Field not only served in the 
State Department at the same time but. for 
one period, they shared the same house to¬ 
gether off Judiciary Square in Washington. 
Duggan informed his superiors during the 
war that he had once attended Communist 
meetings in Alexandria, Va., during his early 
days In the State Department, taut he had 
never Joined the party and became unsym¬ 
pathetic with their ideas. 

Field, meanwhile, had left the State le- 
partment in 1936 and Joined the League of 
Nations secretariat. During the war he served 
as European director of the Unitarian Serv¬ 
ice Committee, which took him to Poland 
and Cxechoslovakla, where he established 
medical centers and children’s homes. He 
had thus become well acquainted with these 
two countries and, after the war, remained 
abroad to write a book on Poland and Caecho- 
slovakla. 

disappeabancx unplanned 
On May 6. 1949, Field went from Swit¬ 
zerland to Prague and on May 12 he failed to 
keep an afternoon appointment. He has not 
been heard of since. Apparently he did not 
plan to disappear because his room showed 
no signs of departure. He di*' not notify the 
friend with whom he had the appointment 
nor his wife, Herta, who planned to Join him 
In a few weeks. 

Five months later, however, when the 
Communists tried Hungarian Foreign Min¬ 
ister Laszlo Rajk, the Hungarian press re- 
ported that RaJk testified that Field had per¬ 
suaded him to become ”a servant of Amer¬ 
ican imperialism.” Later, in the fall of 1950, 
six East German Communists were charged 
with dealing with "the American spy, Noel 
Field.” 

More recently Czech refugees have reported 
that Field woxUd testify In the trial of former 
Czech Foreign Minister Vladimir dementis, 
though there has been nothing to substan¬ 
tiate this. 

Meanwhile. Field’s brother, Herman, in 
August 1949, decided to go to Pragvs to find 
his missing brother. He boarded a plane In 
Warsaw on August 22. Friends accompanied 
him to the airport and the American Em¬ 
bassy checking the plane’s manifest later, 
found his name was on it. However, when 
the plane arrived at Prague. Herman Field 
was not on it. He has never been heard of 
since, either, except in one respect. 

On February 25, 1950, Vilem Novy, editor 
of the Czech Communist newspaper. Rude 
Pravo, was denounced by a member of the 
Central Communist Commltee for having be¬ 
trayed state secrets to a western espionage 
agent when Novy was a refugee in Krakow 
in 1939. Herman Field, who was then doing 
refugee work among Czech refugees in Kra¬ 
kow, knew Novy, and was apparently that 
alleged agent. 

theories on unsolved mtstert 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Noel Field left Switzer- 
lc,nd on August 3 to seek her husband in 
Prague, but she, too, disappeared from sight 
on August 17. A year later, with the Fields’ 
whereabouts still unsolved, their friend, 
Erica Wallachs, wife of a Washington attor¬ 
ney, persuaded her husband to let her go 
to Switzerland to locate them. Mrs. Wallachs 
went to Berlin alone, reportedly was met by 
Leo Bauer, editor of the Soviet-controlled 
Berlin radio whom she knew. She has never 
been heard of since. 

Several theories are given for these dis¬ 
appearances. One is that Field had been 
working with the Communists and. when the 
congressional investigations got too hot, he 
wanted to be taken into protective Commu¬ 
nist custody. Another theory is that the 
Fields had worked with the Commxmlsts in 
their early days, knew their vital secrets, 


and became too dangerous for them to have 
on the loose. Another is that they wanted 
Noel Field as a witness against key figures, 
such as Hungarian Foreign Minister Rajk. 
Field not only worked w 'th refugees during 
and after the war but also with the OSS in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary in an effort to 
unseat Hitler’s puppet governments. 

Meanwhile, until Field and his family are 
heard from direct, his whereabouts remain 
the No. 1 unsolved mystery of Europe. 


The NktioBal f^ickl SituktioB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday. March 16), 1951 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. on the 20th day of February 1951. 
the New Jersey Republican State Com¬ 
mittee adopted a resolution covering 
certain aspects of the present national 
fiscal situation and commenting on the 
recent budget proposal of the President 
of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Whereas Oov. Alfred E. Driscoll has sub¬ 
mitted to the New Jersey Legislature a 
budget for the 1951-52 fiscal year which, la 
Its demand for spartan economy at all levels 
of government, set a pattern for the drastic 
curtailment of all but the most necessary 
expenditures; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress a budget proposal by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for the same period 
which constitutes an invitation to fiscal dis¬ 
aster for our country and which, unlike our 
own State budget, utterly Jails to recognize 
the needs of the times: ’Therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the New Jersey Republican 
State Committee does hereby commend the 
Governor of New Jersey for his practical and 
realistic approach to the budgetary problems 
of our State and at the same time condemns 
the budget proposal of the President of the 
United States for the following reasons: 

1. While piuportlng to call for expendi- 
tmres of $71,500,000,000, it actually asks au¬ 
thorization to spend nearly $100,000,000,000. 

2. Of this vast amount, the President has 
seen fit to itemize expenditures totaling only 
slightly more than $20,000,000,000 and has in 
effect, asked Congress for a blank check for 
the remainder. 

3. In complete disregard of congressional 
responsibility, he has refused to state how 
many billions of dollars will be spent for de¬ 
fense. This committee, while fully aware 
of the need for high expenditures for the 
defense of our Nation, nevertheless believes 
it to be the duty of the President to confide 
in our elected representatives to the extent 
that they can make an honest examination 
of all proposals for defense expenditures be¬ 
fore they are called upon to vote vast new 
taxes on the American people. 

4. The President has claimed savings of 
$5,000,000,000 below last year in nondefensa 
items. Many of these savings are not real. 
For example, ezamin»tion shows one of these 
savings to be the amount expended last year 
for the 1950 census (a nonrecurring item). 
He also claims as a saving the more than 


$500,000,000 which the Congress forced the 
President to cut from the 1050-61 budget 
before its adoption. In other words, he is 
claiming savings below a nonexisting budget. 

5. There are but 2 of 130 items sub¬ 
mitted by the President in which he has 
claimed to have effected savings. Examina¬ 
tion shows most of them to be based upon 
transfers which, in many cases, turn out to 
be increases and not savings. 

6. Despite widespread demands for rigid 
economy in nondefense spending, the Presi¬ 
dent, often under the guise of defense prepa¬ 
ration, has continued to foist his Fair Deal, 
socialistic program on the American peo¬ 
ple. For example, he has asked: 

(a) Three hundred million dollars to 
equalize education opportunities among the 
States (as a defense measure, on the grounds 
that the Armed Forces do not have time to 
teach draftees how to read and write); plw 
$106,000,000 for Federal aid to education in 
certain areas. 

(b) A two-hundred-and-seventy-five-mil- 
lion-dollar payroll tax to set up the ma¬ 
chinery for socialized medicine. 

(c) Direct payments to producers of perish¬ 
able farm products in lieu of price supports 
(the Brannan plan). 

(d) Seven new waterways projects costing 
$1,500,000,000, as follows: Hell’s Canyon, The 
Dalles, and Ice Harbor projects in the Colum¬ 
bia Basin; Old Hickory on the Cumberland; 
a steam plant for TVA; Gavins Point on the 
Missouri; and $20,000,000 to start the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

7. Although the President states that his 
budget totals $71,500,000,000. he has, in fact, 
asked for contract authorizations and appro¬ 
priations of $94,500,000,000, plus an addi¬ 
tional $4,000,000,000 to pay old bills. Inas¬ 
much as the books of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment are carried on a cash basis, the 
President’s budget should state that he seeks 
a total of $98,600,000.000—or $27,000,000,000 
more than he has admitted; and be It further 

Resolved. That the Republican State com¬ 
mittee calls on the Republican Members of 
the Senate and House from New Jersey to 
continue their efforts to compel the Federal 
Government to give the American people an 
honest accounting of their money, and to 
examine carefully all proposed expenditures, 
both defense and otherwise, to the end that 
this Nation may be saved from the fiscal 
disaster which will surely follow if the Fed¬ 
eral Government is permitted to engage in 
the confused and illogical practices exempli¬ 
fied by the President’s budget proposal; and 
be It further 

Resolved, That our Representatives shall 
bring this resolution to the attention of the 
Congress In the hope that the Congress shall 
see fit to follow the pattern established by 
the Governor of New Jersey in setting an 
example for prxident management which 
present circumstances demand at all levels 
of Government. 


The Need for More Doctors 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’TBS 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Flu Epidemic Pointed Up Need 
for More Doctors To Answer Howe 
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Catti.*’ whMi appearad in the Buffalo 
Bvcnlng N^wB of March 7. 1951. 

There being no Objsction, the arti^e 
ivas ordered to be printed In the Rcc- 
PRD, as foiOows: 

fk.v SmMio PonmD or Nod vm Maas 
DoBioas To Mmwm, Boun Gaxxb 
T lio rooont opldemle of Influenm, now 
waning, directed attention to the dUBoulty 
or obtaining the aervieea of a physician in 
any oiroumstaaoes short of an emergency. 

^en it comes to taming down telephone 
calls for asBlstaace there is little to choose 
between specialists and general prikotltloners. 

In both categories there are physicians 
Who are at the heck and call of the sick and 
alHna. who work long hours without proper 
wmt to lelleee suffering, and who aometlmes 
pay In tnrcken health and ahortened lltes 
the price of unetlnttng aenrlee. 

But It la alao trtm that In both eategorles 
them am physlelans whose service Is deter¬ 
mined by monetary standarda, whoee desire 
for pemc^ eeae end oomfort tslees preoed- 
eooB over oonslderatlon for thoee who are 
HI, and who am mom Intereatad In lighting 
eociallasd msdielne than In healing the alek. 


amaosNCT txer roena 
Xmergenoy care la easier to obtain than 
the normal medioal cam required In leae 
dangerous cases of lllnsaa The ifCdioal So¬ 
ciety at Brie Ooonty has estsbllahsd an 
amerganey referral Uat at doctors who will 
aoospt calls day or night. Thla list is pasted 
In all police and fire etationa and in all 


In one of the Buffalo hoapltals, told the phy- 
aielan that she had a temperature above 108 
and explained what treatment she had been 
taking. 

“It is apparent ttmt you need a doctor,'* 
the physician said. 

“That's why I caned you," she told him, 
and reosived this reply: 

“I do not taka patients during the week 
end and 1 am Suet finishing up my paper 
work for thie week. Then X will have fin¬ 
ished. Z auggeat that you call a doctor In 
your own neighborhood.** 


eoMx axrvBi bocsx calui 


Zn this ease, the experts explain, the doc¬ 
tor was entirety within hts rights In mfuslng 
the esse. The problem arises from the fact 
that too many doetom are refusing too many 
c a s es at least that's the esplanatlon given 
by some leading physicians. 

SpeelaUsts have refused for many years 
to accept "general" cases. Now, however, 
many spedalists are refusing to make bouse 
calls under any circumstances. 

“They have many mom calla than they 
want," a weU-known physician explained, 
“and they can handle half a domn office 
eaaea In the time required to make a house 


Xven the family whtoh stints Itself to pro¬ 
vides the best possible medical care for the 
new baby may find Itself In a desperate sit¬ 
uation within a few months after the in¬ 
fant's birth. The pediatrist, or bohy special¬ 
ist. may be one of those who refuse bouse 
cans. 

CKNXU HAD A BTSnM 


^yslcians end attorneys alike agree that 
medical Jurisprudence has established that 
a physician who has treated, or has prom¬ 
ised to treat, a person who is 111 has there¬ 
after an obll^tlon to fulfill his promise or to 
complete the treatment, as the case may 
be. Even the telqfihoned promise to come 
and see the patient is regarded in legal 
circles as an oral contract between physician 
and patient. 

However, where no euoh promise has been 
made, atther orally or de faoto by the begin¬ 
ning of treatment, the deofailon on an appeal 
for medical assistance is an obligation which 
rests upon the physician In recognition of 
his reeponeiblllty to eoetety, whleb permits 
him to practice medicine. The importance 
attached to this obligation by the physician 
will be determined almost entirely by his 
regard for his responalbUltlea. 

BTHKi CUNUbT WATOKED 

The medioal eoeiety has a board of oensore, 
which keepa watch over the ethlOB at the 
society's members, but even phyalelanss ad¬ 
mit that thaiw are too many toopholea which 
permit avoidance of censorship. 

A Buffalo physician recently told a friend 
about the death of one of hie patients. Be 
told how tha patient had oaUad him at 0 
o'cloek in the morning and had said that he 
did not feel well. The physlotan gave him 
certain Instructlona. but the patient tele¬ 
phoned again a short time later and said 
that hs fe lt no batter, 

“All rlghV* aald tha physician, “IH be 
over about 6 or 9 o’clock." 

“Whan I got thare, ha was dead," the doc¬ 
tor said, in recount!]^ his axparlence. 

“Why didn’t you go when he called?’’ hie 
friend aeked. 

“Beoause I Just don't like night calls.*' wss 
the reply. “I’ve got used to sleeping In the 
early morning,** 

osu. A Bdoxon 

fluch a case, sn expert in medical Jurls- 
prudenet esplatned, constitutes s breach of 
oontrset. la that the physician did not take 
atl reseonsble stspe to Insure his patient's 
xee ov e r y or, la this partleolsr esse, to pra- 
vent Ids fiaath, 

CknaidMhw case of the young in^ 

tSlsphoned a west aide physiffian durlag the 
jffu epideadq, Thie ypoag woman, employed 


Not having established contact with a 
general practltlonar, or family doctor, the 
frantic mother and father may be compelled 
to consult the emexgency referral list, 
though they have already QMnt many doUare 
on specialist care for thsir child. 

Soqie persons who have experienced diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining the minlstratlone of a 
phy^clan are beginning to wonder If the 
Chinees system of medioal insurance may 
not have something to raoommsnd it. 

Baffin In the days before China was liber¬ 
ated by the Communist hordes, a Chinese 
paid his physician only while his health was 
satisfactory. If he became 111, payments 
cessed. Thus, It behooved a shrewd physi- 
Olah to keep his patients In good health. 

At worst, imdar such a system, there would 
be no truth In the assertion of a leading 
attorney that “only two classes get the best 
medical attention today—the very rich and 
the very poor—the tarmer by payi^ high for 
It, the latter through the welfare depart¬ 
ment.'* 


Ffderal Aid fw EdoegfioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Him. JAMES L MURRAY 

or XSOMTAMA 

IN TBB BENATB Off TBB UNllBD BTATBB 
Mondaw, JforeA 29 itetfiatatlve day of 
Friday, March 29), 2952 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Z a9k 
nngnlmouM consent to linTe printed in 
the Appendix of the RiooitD a very able 
article by Sydney J, Harris entitled 
**What Price Education as Defense?" 
which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News of Tues^, BCarcb 13, 2951. This 
article, in a few brief paragraphs, points 
imt the signiflcance of the legi^tlon 
BOW pending in the Senate to provide 
Meral aM to the ^tes for education. 

I also ask that there be printed in the 
Rboom foUowlng the artide Just men¬ 
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tioned, a very able column written by 
Ysabel and Robert Rennie, dealing In 
seme detail with the necessity of this 
program in the interests of national de¬ 
fense and the welfare of our counUy. 

There being no objection the article 
and column were ordered to be printed in 
the Rscord, as follows; 

(From the Chicago Dally News of March 18. 

1051] 

Wbax Pam Bducaxion As Dirnsb? 

(By Sydney J. Harris) 

For the third time. Senator Murrat of 
Montana has introduced a bill to set up a 
program for $300,000,000 a year in Federal 
aid to the States for education. 

Twice before the Senate has passed tni * 
legislation, and twice before It has died In 
the Bouse—^the same Rouse which has rapid¬ 
ly passed appropriations for many blUtoxu 
for armaments. 

Yet. what we need more than anything 
elM In America is basic education. If peo¬ 
ple don’t know what to live for, they can’t 
know what to die for. This is why—as the 
marine wrote to Secretary Acheson—morale 
ia so low among our young people today. 

Three hundred million dollars is an In¬ 
significant sum compared with the over¬ 
whelming cost of our defense program. But 
communism cannot be fought with weapons; 
It is an idea, and to be defeated only by 
another, and stronger. Idea. 

Education is the most neglected aspect In 
our society. The States and cities cannot 
carry the whole hitrden, especially In the 
poorer regions, where help is most needed. 
Teachers are scandalously underpaid, and 
students are shamefully undertaught. 

DSSeOCRACT NOT BXMPUB 

The Idea of democracy la not a simple one, 
despite the after-dinner orators. BeUef In 
demooracy must follow a knowledge of what 
such words as "liberty" and “Justice” and 
'’security" really mean. 

A true and full education examines the 
meaning of these words. It tries to dlacover 
what man Is, and what soelety ought to be 
like. It attempts to discover the best means 
of aooompUshlng the end, which Is human 
happiness. 

Our young people leave school today with¬ 
out any such firm Idea. They are confused 
and cynioad; the wer la a painful riddle they 
do not comprehend; their loyalty is ideroed 
by doubt and despair. 

In war, the great danger is always that 
you may become the thing you are fighting: 
th..t the enemy will conquer you In spirit. 
Only in knowledge reeldee the strength to 
resist this spiritual oorroalon. Only through 
education can we find the reason for living 
and the motive for dying. 


[From the Washington Fost, March 18,1961 j 
Oua PouTxcAL Bconokt — TBAcmam Haro 

HXT BT iMnATlON 

(By Taabel and Robert Rennie) 

Now that we have climbed back aboard the 
escalator of Inflation, certain groups are 
boxmd to be hurt. Conspicuous among these 
are the Nation’s schoolteachers, whose In¬ 
comes are slow to respond to a change in 
prices. 

Numerically—and hence politically—^they 
are not a strong group. They number about 
a million, or 1.6 percent of our labor force: 
but In the coming decade they may well be 
among the most important workers In our 
economy. By 1965, It Is estimated, there will 
be some 87,000,000 young Amerlcane in the 
aehool-Bge group between 5 and 17. This will 
bo 17 percent above 1960. 

Because scbooltoachers are not ocganiaod, 
they cannot compete with such potent pres¬ 
sure groups as auto workers or miners. Fur¬ 
thermore, in times of inflation they suffer 
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from the fact that the sourcea of school reve¬ 
nues are rigid and Inflexible. 

Public school teachers depend tor their 
salaries on the local property tax. a notably 
unresponsive form of revenue. Private school 
and college teachers depend, to a consider¬ 
able extent, on endowment income, much 
of it in fixed-interest securities like bonds 
and mortgages. 

The result is that there is a general exodus 
from the teaching field during inflation. 
Afterward, teaching salaries tend to catch up 
again; and in depression the real income of 
teachers rise very rapidly—when they get 
paid. 

Let us look at the record. We have figures 
on teachers’ salaries which go back to the 
beginning of the century. 

From 1900 to 1949 the average salary of 
public school teachers rose from $311 to an 
estimated $2,750 a year. If adjustment is 
made for changes in the cost of living, real 
salaries (in 1935-89 dollars) rose from $591 
in 1900 to $1,626 in 1049. 

The increase, however, was less an upward 
march than a ride on the roller coaster. 
Statistics on the salaries of urban teachers 
show that between 1900 and 1920 real salaries 
declined by a fourth. Then in Just 2 years, 
from 1920 to 1922, they recovered all the 
ground they had lost since the beginning 
of the century and began an upward climb 
which reached a high mark in 1940. 

In terms of purchasing power, teachers’ 
salaries showed a dramatic gain during the 
early years of the depression. As prices 
plummeted between 1930 and 1933, real 
salaries of urban teachers Jumped from $1.- 
588 to $1,872. 

The trend was exactly reversed by the 
Second World War. From 1940 to 1944 real 
salaries for this group declined by nearly 10 
percent. 

All this tells something of how teachers 
have been faring in relation to their previous 
history. But how do they compare vrlth 
other groups in the economy? 

A half century ago the average school¬ 
teacher earned less than half as much as the 
average factory worker and a third less than 
even the unskilled laborer of the period. 

As late as 1920 he was still making less 
than half the factory wage. After that, how¬ 
ever. he gained ground rapidly. All during 
the 1030’s his average income was higher than 
that of the factory hand. 

The wartime inflation represented a seri¬ 
ous setback. Today the schoolteacher again 
lags well behind the wage earner in the race 
for a decent living. In June 1950, his dispos¬ 
able income was some 8 percent below that 
of the average factory hand, more than a 
sixth lower than the coal miner's or con¬ 
struction worker’s and a full quarter below 
the average earnings in the automobile in¬ 
dustry. 

Considering the education and training 
which are expected of a teacher, these figures 
come as something of a shock. One offsetting 
factor is that most teachers are single women, 
with somewhat lighter-than-average family 
responsibilities. Another is that the school 
year runs for 9 months; many teachers, add 
to their earnings in the summer 

When this has been said, however, the fact 
remains that teaching is a low-paid profes¬ 
sion, and that as living costs rise it is likely 
to drop even further behind. 

The exodxis from teaching jobs did not 
matter so much in the Second World War 
because school enrollment was actually de¬ 
clining. Today the full flood of war babies 
is all but overwhelming our school system. 
Can we continue to toss teachers the crumbs 
from our economic dinner table and still 
meet this crisis? 

Ours is an Increasingly complex civiliaa- 
tlon. Our teachers must know more than 
ever before if they are to train our children 
to cope with it. Yet how good can a profes¬ 
sion be which offers fewer rewards than 
manual labor? 


A$$igDm$Bt of Groandl Forces To Dntjr in 
the EuropeoB Area 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NXW TOXK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday. March 16). 1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very inter¬ 
esting editorial entitled ’‘Senate’s Qob- 
bledygook,” which appeared this morn¬ 
ing in the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senate's Oobbledtooox 
The so-called great debate In the Senate 
has narrowed down to one immediate ques¬ 
tion—will the Senate say what it means? 
Unanimous action by the Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees had settled 
the momentous Issue of sending four Ameri¬ 
can divisions to Europe before the exchange 
of words began on the floor. Every opponent 
of this bipartisan policy now knows that he 
is wasting his breath. Aside from giving 
Senators a chance to get their views on rec¬ 
ord. the debate from this point on Is likely 
to be useful only If it saves the resolution 
from becoming a monument to obfuscation. 

The worst of the legislative gobbledygook 
is concentrated in section 6. On Friday 
Chairmen Connaixt of the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee refused to speculate on 
what it means. He referred questions on 
that point to Senator H. AuXandex Smith, 
who wrote this notable specimen of double- 
talk at the behest of Senators Osoxox and 
Btwd. Mr. Smith has promised the Senate 
an explanation today. But at best he can 
give only one man’s opinion of the resolu¬ 
tion’s dictum that "congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy requir¬ 
ing the assignment of American troops 
abroad * * * in implementation of ar¬ 

ticle 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty"—ex¬ 
cepting the four divisions for the Elsenhower 
army, which the resolution itself approves. 
Unless the language itself is clarified, the 
resolution will rise to plague any reasonable 
administration of a policy that is vital to our 
national security. 

Mr. Smith has denied that a formal act of 
Congress would be required under his pro¬ 
viso to permit the dUpatch of five divisions, 
if needed, instead of four. What, then, 
would Congress have to do? The Senator 
spoke Of setting up a "moral check" on the 
President. Where does he find any sena¬ 
torial power to fix moral standards for the 
President to obey? Senator Wn.xT realisti¬ 
cally pointed out that In no circumstances 
can the Senate alter the President’s consti¬ 
tutional power by passing a resolution. But 
at the same time he asked the Senate to ac¬ 
cept the resolution as it is—thus creating a 
presumption in the minds of legislators and 
citlBens that the Senate can prevent the 
President from using his constitutional 
power by passing a negative resolution and 
then refusing to pass a positive one. 

Aside from its obscurity section 6 is vicious 
because it gives the impression of interfer¬ 
ing with the povwrs of the Commander in 
Chief, whether or not that is its purpose. 
This appearance of unconstitutional med- 
dllng will remain so long as the resolution 
calls for "congressional approval" at further 
troop movements. What the Senate ought 
to ask of the President, In our opinion, is 
merely consultation with its leaders and ap¬ 
propriate committees if the dispatch of fur¬ 


ther troops abroad is contemplated under th^t* 
treaty. This would give the Senate an op¬ 
portunity to advise the President of its own 
wishes, and, if no meeting of minds could 
be obtained, the Senate could then initiate 
legislation making it impossible for the 
President to carry out his project success¬ 
fully. Congress always has a ready weapon 
against such projects—the denial of appro, 
prlations. 

Such consultation is provided for in sec¬ 
tion 3 of the resolution. Up to that point 
no cloud is cast upon the freedom of the 
Commander in Chief to move troops in ac¬ 
cord which his own concept of our national 
security and our treaty obligations. It Is of 
the utmost importance that this presidential 
power remain unfettered even by senatorial 
expressions of opinion. It is not a question 
of leaving vital decisions as to peace and se- 
curlty in the hands of one man, as Senator 
WiLXT contends. With a pattern of consulta¬ 
tions established. Congress would always be 
able to check unsound executive decisions 
while keeping within its own constitutional 
role. Congress would thus be in a position 
to control basic policy in case of disagree¬ 
ment with the President, but without crip¬ 
pling the Commander in Chief in making 
strategic decisions. 

It is possible that the very ambiguity of 
section 6 would prevent it from becoming a 
grave hazard to our security in time of great 
emergency. But the Senate ought not to 
take any such chance. The beet course 
would seem to be to eliminate section 6 
and give more emphasis to the consultation 
requirement of section 3, If the Senate is 
not satisfied with the present language. 


Military Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an 
editorial entitled “Moving Toward 
Strength," published in the New York 
Times of March 11. 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Moving Toward Strength 

The Senate has taken an importaht for¬ 
ward step in its approval of the military 
manpower bill. It is significant that only 
five votes were cast in opposition on the 
final balloting. Our senior lawmakers are 
obviously convinced that we have no alter¬ 
native but to make ourselves mllitarUy 
strong, and they have acted accordingly. 

This measure as it stands is not. in our 
judgment, by any means a perfect bill. 
The 84-month service period actually means 
about 8 months less than that when time for 
induction and travel and for authorized 
leave is deducted. This is short of the most 
effective period. The \miversal training 
features, likewise, remain somewhat indefi¬ 
nite and are placed in the future Instead 
of being incorporated into the existing mili¬ 
tary program. The concept of universal 
service has, therefore, been weakened. It 
is our view that It should be accepted In 
both the military and civilian spheres as a 
national necessity. 

With these limitations, however, the 
measure moves some considerable way in the 
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omnon. it owImb tlia laqulrad vro* 
vision for m sulistaiitlal numpovier sstebUsb- 
“*• it puts tlM United 

fltsites on tlw rsoord bsfora tbs vrorld ss be* 
iac In dsodly sunsst about tbs dsfsnss of 
^J***^®** ovwrwhslmlag vots by 
viWob it m adoptsd is a salutary iadloa- 
cation tbat ws nsaa busiiMss. 


oof own tfM^Uf. Fsw psnKMDs in this 
oountey. tt anMiks tbs idea of drafting 18 - 
ysor-olds. or for that mattsr of drafting 
anyone at alL Tbsts is nothing plsasant 
about tbs ktoa of sustaining armsd fotoss 
up to 4i0OO,OOO men. Tbsrs is no moral 
satisfaction In tbs conviction every 
yomic man must undergo a period of train¬ 
ing to saabls him mote ■iciiifiiiiy to kill 
and mors sscursly to avert soms of the 
dangsrs of sudden and violent death if and 
wtien be is piaeed la tbs field. 

UttbappUy. however, we are not Uvlng in 
a world of our own good wishes and pleasant 
comforts. We have been placed in a situa¬ 
tion in which our physical and epirltaal 
survival is dependent upon our abUity to 
make ourselves strong. We face an implac¬ 
able adversary that knows no reqmet for 
honocmbls inten t ions unless they are backed 
up by unquestioned might. Under that 


tbB Xaacd oourse upon which wc have am- 


) We can take that oouiee in honor and In 
oonfidenoe only if we are fully oonvlnoed of 
the permanent worth of the human cause 
that our UhertiBa repre s e n t. We make our¬ 
selves idiyaically strong so that we may en¬ 
dure for the sake of something more than 
physical valuee. Thus can our actions be 
justmed. Only thus can the grim cteps 
that ws are taking, and must c<mtlnue to 
take, be made conformable to our Individual 
Inte^ty and our national eoul. 

The Senate haa done the right thing. 
The Houee must carry on with that program. 
But It Is all of UB. in the end. who must make 
mat program worthy. 


RcstridwM OB Amaku Troop 


STTENSION OF IU5MARK8 

or 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 

or LonxeiAWA 

IN THE 8INA1V OP THE UHXTCD 8TATBB 

Monday, March 19 ileyitlaUce day of 
Friday, March IS), 1951 

Mr. IXUENDER. Mr. President. X adk 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoho an editorial 
relati^ to proposed restrictions on 
ABserlcan troop movements, published 
In the TImes-Pieayune, of New Orleans, 
on Mbreh 15.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcoso. 
as follows: 

Deramni ow trc Doub? 

The light in Oongrem to establish oongres- 
stonal rsstrtotioaB on Amerloan troop movs- 
menta confuasa mlllioiia of Americana— 
tedudlng pechapB some Oongreesmen. Pic¬ 
tured by proponent as a s^ to reetors some 
-fundameatei and aibttrery prarogatlve at 
the toglslattve branch, tt may win eentl- 
inciilcl euppevt by fdikB Who do not tabs the 
troidfie to ladfik the proposition through to 
«bo lotoal oOeek of putting cur nattonsl de- 
imoe on the dotSi by way at specking. 

to. a radio addNSe test Sunday, former 
’ Wbr S ecretary PektevCon mmlnded Hie hner- 


•cn that **Oongreai never has undertaken to 
■ay where the mUltary foroee should be sta¬ 
tioned. in tbe days of troubles along the 
Merioan border. Congress did not peas a law 
that only ao many soUUers should be tent 
to the Bio Orande. In tbe flrsC World War 
Congreaa did not set a otllii« on the number 
of troops to be seat to fVanoe. Xn the 
Seoottd World War Congress did not take 
the rasponaibiUty of deciding what divisions 
should bo assigned to Bleenhower. what di¬ 
visions to MacArthur. what dlvlslona to 
Mark Clark. Tboss deolslODs were left to 
the miUtsry leaders.** And Mr. Patterson 
followed with this forthright statement: 

**The setting of a limit by Conipeas on 
tbs number of tro<q» to be tumlshed to 
Eleenbownr*! army would make It Impondble 
for him to aocomfUlBh bia mtssion.** 

WhMi, and if. the showdown vrere forced 
by a Communist attack upon Western Eu¬ 
rope. Congress presumably would take the 
Nation’s overseas defense off the dole and 
vote ite buildup to requisite strength. Pub- 
Ue opinion at home would force that saving 
aetkm, in ail probability. But the time re- 
qtilred for congressional debate and action 
to ooneet ite error might be ooetly In lives 
and treasure both. And that would go 
double If the Instinctive but wholly un¬ 
trained. Ineeperlenoed. and uncommissioned 
admirals, generals, and other military 
geniuses in fienate and House Insisted upon 
ordering their own defense plans written 
Into the new legislation. 

It la fervently to be hoped, for the na¬ 
tional interest and safety, that Congress 
will refuse to “ration** our defense 
make any transfer of needed forces subject 
to its approval or veto before orders can 
be Issued to meet an urgent need or Im¬ 
mediate threat. We don't beUeve the Con¬ 
gress majority really wmats that arbitrary 
authority—or the awesome responsibilities 
that would go with It. 


The Fnlbrifht Exchaage of Persons 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or sasjLKSss 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITVD STATES 

Monday, March 19 {legislative day of 
Friday, March IS), 1951 

Mr. FULBRiaHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcobj) a letter 
which Z received recently from Prof. J. 
T. Salter, of the department of politioal 
adence. Univenity oi Wiaconain. at 
Ifadiaon. 

Professor Salter, who is one of the 
leading polltteal scientists In the United 
States, has written me In detail of his 
experience in the Philippines as an ex¬ 
change professor. His story demon¬ 
strates the value of the exchange of 
persons program. 

There being no objeetion. the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Reooxd. 
as follows: 

Ths XJiixvBexTT or Wiscowam, 
Uadiaon, WU., FeVruary 15, 1951. 
Bon. J. W. Fulbuobt. 

Weikfnyton. D. C. 

mua SeNAToa FmjeBQsr: I am happy to 
write to you about my year in the Orient 
as a Pttlbrigfat professor at ths tTnlvm^ 
of the Phillpplim, for I eonslder tt one of 
the beat years t have Used. 


I am strongly in favor of tbe Fulbrlgbt 
program. Just as 1 am in favor of education, 
world communication, and travel. 

This program Is a two-fSocted process for 
peaoe. It inevitably helpa des&oy igno¬ 
rance, disease, and poverty* It doss this In 
two ways. Tbe professor that goes to a tat- 
sign land brings facts, Ideas, opinions, view¬ 
points, guidance, and inspiration to tbe stu¬ 
dents and other people tbat attend his 
olasees and public meetings. The profes- 
Mn 'e own mind Is enriched by the queeUons. 
attitttdee. and experienoeB he meets in tbe 
foreign land. 

I learned this at the University of the 
PhUlppinee and in a doeen or more other 
ocdlsgea and unlversltleB that X addressed 
while I was In the Philippines. Everywhere 
I found two things—that the Plliplnoe love 
the Americans and that they are ardent 
about getting an education. X thiw^ that 
the words America and United Statee have 
a glorious sound In FUlplno ears because we 
brought the Flllpinoe education, democracy 
In education, and education in democracy. 

The United States Army transport Thomas 
reached Manila in 1901. This awip carried 
more than 600 school teachers. They were 
scattered throughout tbe provinom and 
boarded In Filipino homes. Aooordlng to 
Mr. Pastor Bison and other writers these 
early teachers made friends, because they 
brought a new and helpful ^ 

old Spanish concept of education, a con¬ 
cept that was narrowing and stifli^, Um- 
Itlag education to the very few. 

The American sdbller. however, was there 
even before the Thomasite school teachers, 
and the soldier was a school teacher, too. 
Be had conw to light the Insurrectoe and 
stayed to teach reading and writing and 
arithmetic. Commonwealth President Sergio 
Oemefia, in his loyalty-day speech in 1940, 
said that “tbe FlUplcoe wlU never foiget the 
Inspiring spectacle of American aoldlen leav¬ 
ing their guns and as emissaries of peace 
and good wlU, with book In hand, rapairing 
to puhllc schools to teach the FUlplno chU- 
dran the duties of free dtleenshlp.** 

Fnm that day untU this, American school 
teachers have taught in the PhlUppines and 
FU4)inoB at both high and low degree are 
aware of it. The want ia etlU great, however, 
and more teachers are needed. especlaUy vo- 
eaUonal. agricultural, health, taxation, ad¬ 
ministration, and cUstary teachers. (I th<nir 
that there is an urgent need for pertinent 
teachers in other oountrles in the Orient, 
too.) 

Although the want for educational help Is 
great It Is no greater than tbe FUlpino’s 
capacity for appreciation. This appreciation 
is a charming thing to find in anyone. Xn 
tbe PhUlpplneB it Is present in pemUe of all 
walks of life. I think It Is a national ehar- 
mrte rlstle. X will mention an examine or 
two. 

X spoke to the students atkd other Ameil- 
oane at the American acbool In Manila on 
Oonetltutton Day. X brlefiy referred to the 
FiUplnos In the Introduction to my talk. 
Inter I gave a mlmeogcaphed copy of it to 
I3r. Oumendndo aarda. a regent of the Uni- 
verel^ of the Fhilliqiinas. an outstanding 
pbyeldaa and eiirgeon, and an outstanding 
Ohrlstian gentleman. Bb wrote to me Ooto- 
ber 4. 1949. X quote in part: *T wish to 
this opportunity of thanking you for your 
generous spirit of appreciation of ue FlU- 
plnoe. WhUe I may say with humUlty and 
sincerity that we do not fUUy deserve that 
lilgh oommendatlon because we know our 
own weakneaMs and ahortoomings. end yet 
heeauae of your sincerity in saying thcee nice 
things of ue, we as a people cannot hdp but 
be grateful to you end be more UuqpM to 
become fully deserving of your high regard 
of ue. 

"But if ws have beoome as you Imve ex¬ 
pressed In a magnificent way In the first 
page of your additos, we can also frankly 
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and truly say that we owe it In a large meas¬ 
ure to you. our American friends who for 
almost half a century have labored with us 
together and worked out a way of life that is 
basically Christian and democratic in spirit 
and practice. For this blessing in life that 
we now enjoy, we are deeply grateful to you. 
our friends across the sea and to God who 
has made America the greatest Nation in the 
world today—not necessarily In wealth and 
power but In heart. May God bless America 
and keep her moral and spiritual leadership 
ever strong and dynamic In a world that is 
again being rocked by confusion, chaos, 
hatred, strifes, and rumors of war. 

“With my best personal regards to you and 
to the other Pulbrlght professors present at 
that pleasant fellowship after the meeting 
of the board of regents last Thursday after¬ 
noon." 

This letter Is characteristic of the FlUplno 
rather than unique. It might stand for 
several dozen other fine letters that I have 
received. Near the end of my year in the 
Philippines the professors in the political 
science department of my university ar¬ 
ranged for a farewell dinner at the Aristocrat 
Restaurant on Dewey’s Boidevard. All of 
us, there were about 13 In our party, met 
at the restaurant on time. But when we 
started to arrange ourselves for a photograph 
before dinner, we found that the youthful 
professor, Telesforo Ramos, was absent. We 
waited for more than half an hour. Ramos 
had been there, but no one knew where he 
had gone. Finally he came rushing in with 
a smile on his face and said that dinner 
would be served in a few minutes. 

Later I was told what had happened. Pro¬ 
fessor Ramos is my good friend; he knows 
that 1 like fish best of all and that the 
apahap is the fish that X like best. So when 
Professor Ramos found that our restaurant 
had no apahap, although they had earlier 
assured him that they had plenty of them, 
he set out In search for one. He searched 
until he found one. It was very excellent. 

1 mention this simple story because It 
illustrates the great length to which a per¬ 
son in the Philippines will go to please his 
friend. There is something charming and 
wonderful about a people that will pay such 
a tribute to personal relations. Again this 
one example can stand for a hundred. 

I unexpectedly arrived in Legaspi City In 
the middle of an afternoon. One of my 
friends there. Mr. Lula Duka, who Is super¬ 
visor of vocational education, urged me to 
stay overnight at his home. The next day 
I learned that he had slept on the porch in 
order for me to sleep in bis bed. 

While I was In Sulu a number of the people 
in various places and at dllXerent times told 
me about an American teacher and friend 
who had long lived among them. His name 
is Edward M. Kuder. He is spoken of In Sulu 
and in parts of Mindanao as though he were 
another George Washington; I later met this 
splendid American in Manila and I foxmd 
that he feels as kindly toward these people 
as they do toward him. 

Mr. Reyes, an engineer In Luzon at Santa 
Cruz In Laguna, once told me that I was the 
innocent ambassador. 1 believe that every 
American in a foreign land la an ambassador 
whether he knows it or not. Mr. Kuder is my 
idea of the Informal or innocent ambassador 
par excellence. 

The Filipinos love music, dancing and 
dances, ceremony, and good food. Giving 
an address there has much glory attached to 
it regardless of the talk itself. There is like¬ 
ly to be a printed program. There may be 10 
items listed, music by the orchestra, opening 
remarks by a member of the faculty, a folk 
dance or a moro dance by the gifted San- 
tanina Tlllah, a song by the glee club or by 
some other group, the introduction of the 
guest speaker by Mr. Vljandre, the college 
president, the speech The Individual and 
Democracy, then discussion Is apt to follow 


and cause the rest of the program to be mod¬ 
ified. because there are apt to be many ques¬ 
tions and little time left after the questions 
have been discussed, or there might be an¬ 
other folk dance, closing remarks by Dean 
Selina L. Sta. Romana. and finally music. 

This is not all. There is most certain to 
be a banquet with excellent food and more 
talk. One may think that after having 
spoken twice during the day, and after hav¬ 
ing listened to questions and the expressions 
of a variety of viewpoints, and after having 
stated his own viewpoints in connection with 
different questions, he would not be able to 
talk at the banquet. But when he is at the 
banquet and he feels the Joy and enthusiasm 
of the people there, and he observes their 
eagerness to participate in some sort of a 
roundtable discussion, he finds that he has 
much to say. He could not remain quiet If 
he tried. 

During the days and weeks that follow the 
talk there is likely to be one or more inter¬ 
esting letters. Jose Ramirez, the principal 
of the Albay high school and the editor of 
a magazine for teachers, the Albay Educator, 
wrote to me following one of my talks. I 
quote the first two paragraphs of his com¬ 
munication: 

“I thank you very much for your letter of 
December 11 in which you enclosed Hayden’s 
essay on democracy. I have read the essay 
three times already and I have learned a lot. 

I fully subscribe to the Ideas embodied 
therein. 

“Your address during the provincial meet 
will come out In the December issue of the 
Albay Educator. In this connection I wish 
to inform you that your address has been 
the talk of the teachers and the people who 
heard it. I have told them that it will come 
out In the magazine. This will give those 
who have had no chance to get a copy of your 
address an opportunity to read It In full. I 
hope more men like you will come to Albay. 
Your address was very instructive and .edu¬ 
cational." 

I think that the letter Is the man and the 
man is the people. I therefore quote another 
letter. This one from Mindanao. Its author 
is Afr. Deogracias L. Cajigas, principal of the 
Mlsamls Academy in the city of Ozamlz. It 
was written to Colonel Meader of the Amer¬ 
ican Education Foundation in Manila, under 
the date of March 15, 1960. I quote: “With 
Joy I wish to Inform you that Prof. John T. 
Salter visited this school yesterday and at 

II a. m. gave an informative and inspir¬ 
ing talk on education and democracy, in 
which he stressed the responsibility of every 
individual to a democratic government. He 
also expressed his strong belief in the possi¬ 
bility of bringing the whole world into a 
brotherhood for the common cause. 

“The teachers and students of this school 
were impressed by the speech and by the 
man. Today the speech is going to be dis¬ 
cussed in all classes in history and govern¬ 
ment In this school. The teachers and stu¬ 
dents of this school like Prof. Salter for his 
simplicity, sincerity, and humor." 

I had a bad head cold while X was at the 
Unlvemty of the Philippines. I called at the 
office of Dr. Josefina Asruayo in the student 
infirmary. ’This doctor gave me the most 
effective and satisfactory treatment for a cold 
that I have ever had anywhere. In fact if I 
had a cold now, and if 1 had my choice of 
doctors in the world, I would call on this 
Filipina doctor. Dr. Ayuayo would never 
accept one centavo in payment although she 
greatly helped me. Other Fulbright profes¬ 
sors told me that Dr. Ayuayo would never 
accept payment from them either. 

Dr. Rodriguez Is a professor of dentistry in 
the imiversity dentM school. He took care 
of my teeth for U mmitbs. Be would never 
send a bill; he would never accept a peso. 

These two dooton are straws in the wind; 
they show something of the gratitude the 


Filipinos for the presence of the Fulbright 
professors in the Philippines. 

I have written about the students and 
faculty at the University of the Philippines 
in a report I gave to the Fulbright Commit¬ 
tee secretary. Dr. Jack Bryan, in Manila. I 
stated there that everyone at the university 
from President Gonzales and Dr. Francisco 
Benitez on down and around, both faculty 
and students, gave me the happy impression 
that I was welcome, that their best was never 
too good for me, and that X was doing neces¬ 
sary work. They are people of imagination; 
they were willing to have me accept speak¬ 
ing engagements beyond the limits of the 
university campiu. 

I felt very much at home in the Philip¬ 
pines, and never more so than when I was 
in the university classroom. 

The university to second to none in the 
Philippines. It to not large, there are fewer 
than 6,000 students, but its standards are 
Jealously guarded. The students that are 
there, a handful out of about 20,000,000 peo¬ 
ple, are invariably proud of their presence 
in the University of the Philippines. Those 
that were enrolled in my classes made me 
feel that they were happy to be there. 

These students were interested in my lec¬ 
tures and dlsciusions. They were attentive, 
invariably eager and responsive. I taught 
government and politics; we devoted part of 
our time to the current scene. The students 
had questions and they had opinions; they 
were articulate. More than 00 percent of 
them spoke English well and many speak it 
better than do many university stxidents in 
the United States. I enjoyed nearly every 
hour with them. 

One day I asked my American government 
class what they thought of Americans. I 
asked the students not to sign their name. 
They liked the assignment, wrote freely, and 
in more than nine-tenths of the cases, in 
fact. In nearly every Instance, the student 
expressed both liking and admiration for the 
Americans. One said that he felt toward 
America as a son feels toward his mother. 
This simple figure expressed the thought of 
many students. 

The next term I repeated the experiment on 
the first day that the class met. Again I 
found almost every student enthuslstlcally In 
favor of the Americans. In order to give 
you some concrete idea of these student ex¬ 
pressions of opinion, I shall quote a repre¬ 
sentative one exactly as It was written by 
the student. 

"Whenever I come across the word ’Ameri¬ 
can,’ I come to think also of the word ’democ¬ 
racy.’ For me, the word ’American’ has a big 
sense of meaning. Just to hear this word, 
my body trembles with Joy and excitement. 
Wherever this word can be heard, four free¬ 
doms alwajrs go with it. I have a high regard 
for this people of the world. I began to think 
of this people consciously as bearers of free¬ 
dom and democracy when after the end of the 
Bpantoh-American War. President McKinley 
instructed the American Military Governor 
in the Philippines with such never dying 
words. Such words are as follows: We are 
not messengers of a conquering nation but, 
the bearer of the blessings of liberty. They 
are the people who was responsible for the 
growth of democracy In the world, especially 
in the Philippines; they are the greatest of 
all humans." 

I must bring this communication to a 
close. My Justification for writing at even 
this length. If I can have any Justification, 
is the belief that I have written about some¬ 
thing that 1 never see in print. One of the 
great things about being a Fulbright profes¬ 
sor in the Orient to to find out that the Ori¬ 
ental to a human being of charm and dignity. 
The Filipinos seem like Americans living in a 
tropical land. They are living in an under¬ 
developed country. Just as the United States 
was an underdeveloped country in the 
eighteenth century. Many of the peqple la 
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ilM bowvm. tta« mo«t tolgUy 

and beautifully developed buman that 
' extet aafwheve oa the earth’a eurfaoe. 

■ven though Uito le true you may wonder 
about the other aide of the picture, the pttb> 
llolsedeMe. You may aak, for example, about 
the Huke ahd peace and order; the problem 
of economic development: the education of 
the farmer and the modemlmtlon of agri¬ 
cultural proceaaee. materlala and equipment; 
or the need for more education—vocational, 
health, dietary, and grade aohool—in a coun- 
try where half the people cannot read or 
write; or you may Inquire about the unpro¬ 
tected poaltlon of labor; and finally the gen- 
eral feeling of Ineecurlty. 

X agree that them eubjeota are Important. 
The Bell report la one approach to them. 
Tlxla valuable report has great poaalbUltlea 
for the Improvement of life and conditions 
in the PhlUpplnes. I hope that these poasl- 
bllltlea are reallaed. The Filipinos are mak¬ 
ing a courageous fight to maintain self-gov¬ 
ernment In their beloved country. They have 
the moat dlificult problem: the problem of 
an agricultural country that has been oc¬ 
cupied by a cruel foe. bombed by both friend 
and foe. largely destroyed and Impoverished, 
and then a few months after peace with the 
Japanese was achieved, and because of an 
earlle:’ agreement with the United States, the 
FUlplnos became politically Independent. 
But, of course, they could not be so quickly 
Independent of the ruins all about them. 
Their late hero. President Manuel Quezon, 
said that It would be better to be governed 
like hell by the Filipinos than run like 
heaven by the Americans. Yet a munber of 
Filipinos have told me that It was most un¬ 
fortunate for them to become Independent 
right at the time that all the problems of 
reconstruction confronted them. 

Sometimes at the end of a long discussion 
I have got the impression that the problems 
of life and government axe more than an 
individual can bear. Just now Filipinos are 
faced with an uphill fight. The Fulbrlght 
professor that works with these people Is 
going to feel doubly rewarded because their 
appreciation is os greet as their need—and 
their need is great. 

"I shaU not try to tell that in a letter, but 
it is a story—the Philippines’ story. The 
Philippine story has never been told. It has 
not even been hinted at In American news¬ 
papers. It Is so easy to write an editorial 
and a news story about a disaster, but how 
can one write good news so that it Is inter¬ 
esting? 

For Instance bow can one celebrate and 
extoll the FUlplnos for their great human 
qualities, for the richness of their person¬ 
alities? As gracious human beings they 
have a charm that is not often found in this 
world. They love music, ceremonial, and 
they dance with rare grace, but they fight 
and die like heroes In war. They have an 
outflowing generosity that even now 
months after I have gone from the Philip¬ 
pines. causes me to ponder on bow 1 can do 
something to repay them for their many 
kindnesses to me. 

I know that all life is not sunshine; I have 
been in some unpleasant experiences, but I 
have had some unpleasant experiences in 
the United Btates. too. The tiling that Im¬ 
presses me most Is that the Impressions that 
live with me are happy ones. They are the 
ernes that most need lelling. too. Especially 
In the Case of the Philippines for It Is far 
away. Tbe printed word has done little la 
presenting a rounded picture of the land and 
the people. 

Mine la not a rounded picture either, but 
there la much in St that la charactarlstlo. I 
write of the thing that Impressed me most— 
the rare fascination a brave people earn¬ 
ing thair dally bread throuidi hard work, 
and never falling to took up and smile and 
otter the Ametiean more than half of what 


they have; and it they have nothing, they 
are likely to get eomething and give It away. 

I think that the Philippines will In the 
long future, aa wall aa In the preaent and 
immediate future, Uluetrate the Biblical 
saying that If yon east your bread on the 
waters It will return sevenfold unto you. 
I know after my 1 year In the Philippines 
I would like to return and work with these 
people again. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. T. BsaTn. 


Foreign Potky 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HM. BRIEN McMAHON 

or coMNxcncOT 

at TBS 8BNATB OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislatioe day of 
Friday,March Id), mi 
Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recokd an article 
entitled ‘‘Opposition Not Quite Unani¬ 
mous.'' by Lowell Mellett, published in 
the Washington Star of last Satiirday. 
March 17. In the article Mr. Mellett 
comments upon the foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

OPPosmoM Not Quttk Uhamiiiottb—Chair¬ 
man OAmncLsoN's Onx DxnNxn Forxion 
P oucT Tdbns Otrr To Bx Maitt Mobx Than 
Onx 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

What this country needs today, according 
to Republican Chairman Ouy Qabrielson, Is 
a definite foreign policy and, he says, his 
party hat got It. The chairman doesn’t do 
his party Justice. It not only has one definite 
foreign policy; it has several. The Idea seems 
to be that, If one definite foreign policy Is 
good, several definite foreign policies are 
better. 

Former President Hoover says we should 
send no divisions to Europe. Former candi¬ 
dates Dewey and Stassen say we should send 
as many as Oeneral Eisenhower requires. 
Senator Saltonstaix goes along with that. 
Senators Tarr, Kkm. and WHsaav say we 
should send no more than six divisions or 
ao percent of our total or 10 percent of the 
Swopean total. 

Senator Taft says the line against com¬ 
munism can be held without the six divi¬ 
sions. Mr. Hoover says it caxmot be held 
even with the six divisions. 

Senator Duff says there sboxild be no 
political Interference with the military Judg¬ 
ment. Senator Taft says the sending of 
troops without congressional approval would 
put a dent In the Constitution. Governor 
Warren says Stalin would be happy to know 
we wouldn’t send any without first debating 
the matter In Congress. 

Senator Taft finds Oeneral Etsenbower’s 
first report haxy and indefinite. Senator 
SAt.TOHBTAU. finds It crystal clear. 

Sending four more dlvlsloiia over would 
lead to a land war with Russia and the 
massacre of American hoys, Mr. Hoover 
thinks. FMilng to do so (with congressional 
approval) would be a blow to European 
morale, in Senator Taft's opi n ion. 

Senator Taft says a 8,000.000-man Army 
Is big enough. Should have 100 divisions, 
•ays Oovemar Dewey. ThaVe gi000,000 men, 
eaye.Ggieaker Maxtxn. 

Name calling has no piece In foreign poMcy 
debate^ mors Senatm Faom, The erlmaon 


clique hi our Government engineered the 
Oommunlet victory in China and signed the 
death warrants of every young man who dies 
In Kore .. says Senator MoCabtht. 

Senator Taft says President Trtunan le 
trying to force us Into a war with Russia. 
He also says Mr. Truman Is guilty of abject 
appeasement of RussU. The self-aeleoted 
successor to Senator VAMsxNxxao says on one 
day that he wishes we could puU out of 
Korea and on the next day that we ahould 
capture Pyongyang. 

Senator Whxbrt arguea we ahould prepare 
to pulverise Russia from the air without 
fighting on the ground. Mr. Hoover likes 
the Idea of a western Gibraltar protected by 
air and sea power. Utmost folly, says Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey, to depend solely on air and sea 
power. 

Senator Knowland says Western Europe 
and maybe even Great Britain would have 
gone Communist had It not been for our eco¬ 
nomic Sid. Senator Kxm condemns the 
Marshall plan, and Senator Taft would ah(fi- 
Ish EGA. 

We can never subscribe to a backyard de¬ 
fense of our country and our homes, says 
Senator Saltonstaxx. We can defend the 
United States more effectively on Cape Cod 
than In Europe, saya Senator Taft. Cape 
Cod la right in Senator Saltonstall’s per- 
Bonal backyard. 

So we find the loyal op' osltlon performing 
Its proper function, furnishing sound, con¬ 
structive criticism of the administration in 
office and prepared. If called on. to give the 
country any one of a number of definite 
foreign policies. President Tfuman and the 
country, should be grateful. 


Mike Mttaokt, Loyal Japanese-American, 
Lobbies Witbont Votes, Money 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 

OF WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a very 
fine article about my friend. Mike Ma- 
saoka, who is lobbying in Washington 
for the loyal Japanese-Americans. In 
this day and age when almost every¬ 
one picks on lobbyists. It Is refreshing to 
note one at least who is doing an ex¬ 
cellent Job for his people, without money. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord. as follows: 

Mixx Masaoxa, Lotal Japanxsx-Amxrxcan, 
Lobbies Without Votes, Monet 
(By Arthur Edsou) 

Washington. —It isn’t a headline-making 
congressional hearing. No mink coats. No 
deep freezes. No dancing girls. But to 
energetic, 35-year-old Mike Masaoka, the 
hearing on changes In our Immigration and 
naturalization laws is of topflight impor¬ 
tance. He hasn’t missed a meeting of a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate and House Judici¬ 
ary Committees and he doesn’t intend to. 

I thought you might be Interested In Mike 
because he doesn’t fit in the picture that 
usually Is painted of lobbyists. Like many 
another person working here to influence 
legislation, Mike has no money to throw 
around—and he doesn’t control enough votes 
to swing a single congressional election* 
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All Mika has la hla own aeamingly bound- 
lasa energy, a cbeerful ^rlendUneM, and, be 
quickly points out. **a cause that is Just.'* 
That may be enough. 

Mike’s cause may be better understood 
by looking first at Mike. 

The Masaoka family moved from Fresno 
to Utah. Mike went to school there, was 
graduated from the University of Utah. 
Everything was going along nicely until 
December 7, 1941. 

Japanese were put in detention camps. 
Japanese-Amerlcans, though cltlsens, were 
suspected of treachery. Mike was Jailed nine 
times. 

He decided the best way Japanese-Amerl- 
cans could prove their loy-lty would be to 
have a fighting force of their own. The 
Pour Hundred and Forty-second Japanese 
American Regimental Combat Team was the 

The first volunteer, Mike Masaoka. The 
second, third, fourth, and fifth volunteers: 
Mike's brothers. 

The combat team had a terrific record. 
“We helped rescue the Texans." he says 
proudly, “and I am now a honorary oltlaen 
of Texas." 

The Pour Hundred and Forty-second won 
medals by the bucketful!. 

The cost was high. Its casualties ran 
higher than 300 percent, counting replace¬ 
ments. 

The Masaokas won 30 medals. But one 
brother was killed, another suffered wounds 
that left him 100 percent disabled, another 
was 40 percent disabled. 

Mike came home to work for the Japanese- 
Amerlcan Cltlxens League and its 10,000 
members. 

The league has two objectives that are 
under consideration at the present hearing. 
In the order of their importance, these are: 

Full naturalization rights for Japanese. 
No Japanese ever has been allowed to be¬ 
come a citizen, although, of course, his 
children who are born here are citizens. 
There are around 76,000 Japanese aliens In 
the United States and Hawaii. 

“This means that my mother, who has 
been here since 1907 and who had five sons 
In the Army, can't become a citizen," Mike 
says. “I don’t think that’s fair." 

The league wants the old Oriental Exclu¬ 
sion Act repealed so that Japanese can Immi¬ 
grate. Even if this is done, only 185 would be 
allowed to come in each year under the quota 
system. 

“It Isn't many." Mike says. "But it's the 
principle that counts. We think this law, 
which made the Japanese feel Inferior, played 
a part In bringing on the last war." 

Mike thinks he had one real break. He was 
named Maseru Masaoka, but the members 
of his Boy Scout troop couldn’t pronounce 
it. So they all put names In a hat. and he 
drew out the one that would be his. 

Mike has had the name legalized, and he 
feels he nailed the right to It down further 
when he was wounded during the war. 

"I'm part Irish now,” he says. "I needed 
a transfusion, and the blood was supplied by 
an Irishman." 


Defense of Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or vnscowsiw 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 


entitled ^'Diplomats and Legislators at 
Odds on Allied Lineup,'* written by Con¬ 
stantine Brown, and published in the 
Washington Sunday Star yesterday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Dztlomats and LiozaiATois AT Odds on Allhd 
Lineup—State Department Would Limit 
DE rENOERS TO PACT NATIONS, BRUSHING OlT 
OUTSmERS 

(By cohstantine Brown) 

The conflict between the State Depart¬ 
ment and Congress over how to defend 
Europe is likely to be Intensified in weeks to 
come. So long as the cold war continues 
across the Atlantic, diplomatic considera¬ 
tions will prevail over military realities. 

This was brought out sharply during the 
*‘great debate," when all military witnesses 
testified that they wanted badly, If politi¬ 
cal considerations can be overcome—to have 
the armies of Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey made a part of the common defense 
against communism. 

General Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, put the Idea picturesquely: 
"In a barroom brawl you want as many 
chairs at hand as possible." 

In spite of public and private advice to 
the State Department by Members of Con¬ 
gress to do something to Increase the de¬ 
fense potential of Europe, these pleas have 
brought no results. The State Department 
has given the most sympathetic considera¬ 
tion to this problem, but our foreign 
policymakers must take into account the 
feeling and political conditions of our At¬ 
lantic Pact allies. 

summary or ARGUMENTS 
The position of the executive and legisla¬ 
tive branches of the Government can be 
summed up as follows: 

The State Department Is Intent on keep. 
Ing the North Atlantic Pact as It Is at pres- 
ent. It wants Congress to appropriate bil¬ 
lions of dollars for strengthening that organ¬ 
ization and pays little attention to the na¬ 
tions which are not members of the ex¬ 
clusive club. And exclusive It Is, Indeed. 

According to the charter of that organi¬ 
zation. the acceptance of new members must 
be voted unanimously. This means that 
each of the 12 members has a veto. If Ice¬ 
land, for instance, with no military strength 
whatever, does not want Turkey with her 20 
divisions as a member o! the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, its negative vote annuls 
all the affirmative votes of the other mem¬ 
ber nations. 

Confronted with the testimony of the out¬ 
standing military men of the United States, 
who will have to bear the brunt of the fight¬ 
ing If the cold war becomes a shooting war, 
the State Department hides behind this pro¬ 
vision for unanimity in NATO. 

It says to the Irate Senators that there is 
nothing It would like bettor than to have 
these Mediterranean na^ .ons, with their large 
organized manpower, on our side. But what 
can Americans do when Britain and Prance 
oppose so sternly the inclusion of Spain and 
Turkey In the defense setup? What more 
ban the United Statn do than It has done 
In the last 3 months for the Inclusion of 
Germany? France has put up a road block 
against the effective allnement of Western 
Germany with NATO and It Is not customary 
for our diplomats to use a blackjack on our 
good allies. 

It will take time and Infinite patience, our 
Obngressmen are told, to Iron out these dlffl- 
oi'’tleB which are Inherent in the psycho¬ 
logical makeup of Europe, where neighbors 
have been fighting each other for so many 
centuries. It Is a miracle, which shows the 
persuasive skill of our dlpltMnats, that we 
have been able to organize even the Western 
European powers Into a bloc. France and 
Italy, for Instance, have beer, antagonists 


for many years, but are honeymooning now 
under our benevolent eye. 

But the Senate and House, where more 
than «7,000.000.000 will have to be voted to 
organize "solidly" the defense of Western 
Europe, are not likely to be patient. This 
was shown strongly recently when the mildly 
amended Wherry resolution concerning the 
dispatch of American troops to Europe was 
approved over the violent protests of the 
State Department’s spokesman In the Sen¬ 
ate. Chairman Connallt, of the Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee. 

OONORESS IMPATIENT 

The legislators' patience is growing thin 
They accept the thesis that America’s secu¬ 
rity will be adversely affected If Western 
Europe collapses under the blows of the 
Russian hordes. And for this reason they 
are willing to put no hurdles In the way of 
the administration, provided our forelgn- 
pollcymakers follow a realistic course. 

In ' eeplng with what the representatives 
of the Nation have been told at open and 
executive sessions, they are convinced that 
partial defense of Europe cannot be success¬ 
ful. They do not believe that Europe can 
avoid catastrophe if her defenses are concen¬ 
trated only In the west. 

Moreover, they do not see any Indication 
that the members of the North Atlantic 
Pact, with the possible exception of Brit¬ 
ain. are doing anything positive to Increase 
their defense potential. It Is true that there 
has been a spurt of energy since former 
President Hoover made his first speech last 
December and the foreign ambassadors re¬ 
ported that It had been well received by 
the American people. 

Our allies realized then that, unless they 
activated their military preparations In some 
tangible way. there was a grave risk of their 
being cut off from the vast sums the Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer Is pouring into their countries. 
But when assurances came from Washing¬ 
ton that. In spite of Mr. Hoover and bis 
henchmen In the Senate and House, the 
needed appropriations would be rammed 
through anyway, the enthusiasm to prepare 
cooled. 

Despite all the optimism of our foreign- 
policy architects In the State Department and 
other Government agencies about the re¬ 
markable changes In western Europe, there 
Is nothing so far to confirm the reports of 
such changes. Political conditions In Prance 
and other continental European countries 
tend to slow down any quick rearmament 
move, for the time being at least. 

None of these western European govern¬ 
ments actually has tapped Its manpower for 
military service. According to factual re¬ 
ports from Paris, the 16 divisions which for¬ 
mer Premier Plevln promised to have ready 
by 1963 will not be ready by then. 

LOOPHOLE IN TREATY 

Nothing concrete Is expected In French 
armed preparations, except possibly some 
Blow-motion rearmament, before the French 
elections some time this summer. Short of 
actual aggression by the U. S. S. R., no French 
politician will dare put hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of men Into uniform until they have 
seen the results of the election. And when 
Prance moves slowly the smaller countries 
follow her lead. 

Under these conditions, and because there 
is some danger that Moscow may decide to 
•trike sooner than the western European 
political optimists expect. Congress wishes 
to marshal for the c efense of Europe—and 
thereby the defense of the United States— 
some nations which have an organized man¬ 
power of more than 1,000,000 men, but which 
do not have the equipment necessary to make 
them a truly efficient force. 

The legislators admit that the veto power 
of the members of NATO cannot be changed 
without scrapping the whole treaty. But 
there is nothing in that treaty to prevent 
the United States from extending help to 
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vummimbttr nations. Tfatre Is iwfeHiwg 
In the Atlantic Pact to prevent this country 
fpon flouUclng mutual <ls4tonse aereements 
with other nations. 

In the paet, when we stuck to the idea that 
this country should not enter Into any 
tangllng idliances In peacetime, such mutual- 
defense pacts were Inadmissible. But we 
broke away from that American tradition 
when the Senate approved the Atlantic Pact, 
in which we became full-fledged allies of the 
11 Western Buropean countries. 

There Is no reason, our legislators say, why 
we should not help and be helped in turn by 
nations which do not belong to NATO, If such 
help is n sesas a ry to further the security of 
the free nations. We cannot force the British 
and French to accept the Spaniards as allies. 
But neither can our western Buropean friends 
take offense if we wish to strengthen the 
walls against a Russian invasion. 

The case of Turkey Is remarkable. The 
Turks are receiving some assistance from us 
under the TTuman doctrine. 

TtntXS STOE AT.T.TAy flff 

According to every offlolal and unofflclal 
American who has visited Turkey, she has 
not squandered a nickel of the money given 
her. The Tucks have today unquestionably 
the best army in Burope. They have made 
repeated requests that they be included In 
the North Atlantic Paet. This request, 
mildly supported by nur Oovwnment, was 
turned down by the other members. 

Recently the Turkish Oovemment has sug¬ 
gested to Washington that a mutual-defense 
allianoe be ccmoluded. This propoaal is re¬ 
ceiving the usual treatment: Sympathetic 
consideration. 

The situation of Turkey, however. Is totally 
different from that of Spain. Turkey has 
had for more than a decade a mutual-assist¬ 
ance treaty with the French and British. 
They want a similar treaty with us, became 
they believe that In this manner the con¬ 
fidence of their people will be further bol¬ 
stered. 

Since the treaties with Britain and Prance 
are In force today, there Is no reason why 
this country should not conclude a similar 
pact. Yet the State Department la reluctant 
to do more than give Ankara's plea sympa¬ 
thetic consideration. Our policy makers 
know that they need not expect any opposi¬ 
tion from the Senate, which would welcome 
such an agreement with pleasure. 

This attitude of the State Department la 
likely to bring a head-on clash with Congress 
In the near future. Our diplomats are. 
wedded to the idea that we mmt do nothing 
to Irk our allies. Being perennial optimists 
they still believe that something might be 
done to soften the men In the Kremlin. If we 
avoid doing anything rash. They know that 
our defense plans In Western Burope, as 
they stand today, are lees Irksome to Moscow 
than If this country entered Into definite 
mutual-defense agreements with countries 
like Spain and Turkey. 

The Senators take a "Missouri approach" 
to diplomacy. They accept the fact that 
we are at war with the Communists In one 
part of the world and almost at war In an¬ 
other section. They believe that only a 
strong defense, not limited to the atomic 
bomb but Including all the nations which 
want to jtteserve their Uberttes. can be a 
deterrent to the power-hungry Muscovites. 
Hence, they say, what Is the good of dilly¬ 
dallying with diplomatic formulas and ap¬ 
proaches which have fatted completely in the 
last e years? Leth arm. they say, since this 
is necessary, but also put our chips In other 
places where they will bring the best results. 

Whether, our Western Buropean Allies like 
it or not. we should provide other natlims 
with the means to fight. A oouple of httUon 
doUam spent on the Medlterranaan natloxui 
oonoaivaitty might aave us many other bll- 
Uone in cash and tens of thoueanda of lives 
in the future. 


Rofbnrfiiit RFC 

EXTENSION OF BSBdARKS 

HON. JAMES P.KEH 

ovMxaBOTm 

IN THE SENATE OF THB imXTBD STATES 
Monday, March 19 (iegitlative day of 
Friday. March 16), 1951 
Mr. BXM. Mr. Presiclent. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rscoss an editorial en¬ 
titled "Reforming RFC." from the 
March 12, 1951, edition of the Tampa 
Morning ITibune. of Tampa, Tla. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcosd, 
as follows: 

RaroaicxNo BFO 

Demands for reorganising or completely 
liquidating the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration naturally follow the Senate sub¬ 
committee’s probe of the operation of that 
far-reaohlng agency of the Federal Oovern- 
ment. The disclosures of the exercise of un¬ 
due Influence, of private profit, of political 
ehiosnery, brought out In the committee 
hearings, has provoked Nation-wide criti¬ 
cism. 

First definite move comes from Senator 
Ksm, of Missouri, who introduced a joint 
resolution for "termination of the powers 
and succession" of the RFC. He termed the 
agency "this Royal Ftult Cake," and said that 
a fundcunental principle of American consti¬ 
tutional government is that "control of the 
Federal purse strings should remain firmly 
In the hands of the elected representatives of 
the people In Congress." 

President Truman last 3 rear proposed to 
transfer the RFC to the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, but the Senate vetoed that plan. At 
the same time Congress allowed a second 
Presidential plan, to shift the Federal Mort¬ 
gage Association away from RFC to the 
Bousing and Rome Finance Agency, to go 
Into effect. A new Presidential reorganisa¬ 
tion proposal, now awaiting action in Con¬ 
gress, would put the RFC under a single 
administrator. 

The lending authority of RFC was ex¬ 
tended to June 80, 1054, with two additional 
years for liquidation, by a bill approved May 
85. 1948. Congress at that time placed a 
top limit of $1,500,000,000 on outstanding 
RFC loans and investments at any one time. 

Under earlier statutes the RFC would have 
expired June 80. 1847. On that day, Pres¬ 
ident Truman signed a hill giving the agency 
a 1-year extension of life, but ordering the 
rapid liquidation of Its outstanding loans 
and security holdings and limiting new busi¬ 
ness to a total of two billion. The legisla¬ 
tion provided also that no new loans could 
be made to foreign governmenta, to States, 
or on real estate. 

What waa the origin of RFC? It was 
originally established by Congress in 1838 
to meet financial emergencies of that period. 

President Hoover was mainly responsible 
for the birth of the agency. Be intended it 
to function to abore up banks, railroads, other 
Inatltutiozui whUtti needed new capital to 
weather the economic collapse of 1989-A8. 
Even advances to States for relief purposes 
were made as loans. In 1083 an article in 
the Washington Post said: “Through pouring 
funds Into ths economic organlaation at any 
legal available point. It has beoome a poaitlve 
Inflationary foroe." 

The RFC OUdms that during the course 
of its operations 80 pwoent of its loans have 
been to amau buainsM, loana of leaa than 
$100,000, and about 51 percent to eompanleo 
wanting to borrow le« than $86,000. Tet, In 
the last 6 months of 1050, of the total of 


$140fl87.000 lent to bualneie. only $40,011,- 
000 waa in amounts of $100,000 or less. 

The record at RFC has been spotted with 
questionable loans and pOlitleal manipula¬ 
tions. In reviewing recent transactions a 
few days ago we contended that Congress 
ought to abolish it. The more we hear of it 
the more convinced we become on that point. 


UniScatioB of Eire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASaACRUSKrTS 

IN THE HOU8B OF REPBBSBNTA'nVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very fine and appropriate 
article which appeared in the Lynn Tele¬ 
gram-News. Friday. March 16. 1951, by 
Mr. William James Conlon. of Lynn, 
Mass,: 

LvNsr Mam Waxma om UMXrxcATioN or Ezrx 

(With St. Patrick’s Day on Saturday, 
William Jamea conlon, of 83 Breed Street, 
wrote the following letter to the editor of 
the Telegram-News, which he deemed ap¬ 
propriate to the season. The letter tells of 
the struggle of Ireland for its unification. 
Three bills have been filed before the Con¬ 
gress of the United States by sponsors, Con¬ 
gressmen FooAaTT, of Rhode Island; Lame, 
of Massachusetts, and House Majority Leader 
JoHM W. MoCobbcack, of Boston.) 

Bnd of the World War. France repaid for 
her aid to the struggling colonies. Ameri¬ 
ca’s contributions to the Allied cause. What 
will be England’s response? Self-determi¬ 
nation by all nations, great and small. The 
only means by which permanent peace can 
be secured. Ireland's claims to nationhood 
and to the gratitude of America. 

Now that the terrible struggle in Burope 
has drawn to a close, and America has tri¬ 
umphantly vindicated the Justice of the 
cause which Impelled her to war on German 
autocracy, it la pertinent to recall the situ¬ 
ation at present existing In Ireland. Much 
baa been aald and properly said since the 
outbreak of the war. of the debt of gratitude 
which we owed to France because of the 
services rendered by that nation in the 
struggle for American liberty. America has 
well disproved the assertion that "republics 
are ungrateful"; the American people have 
not forgotten the favors that were done 
for them by the gallant French Nation; and 
in this, her hour of strength, America has 
well repaid the debt at the outset of the 
Revolution. America appealed to Ireland; 
and not in vain, for Ireland’s sons answered 
the call with the same cheerful readiness 
that they have responded to all similar ap¬ 
peals in the wars in which America has been 
engaged, and the words of Lord Chatham In 
the House of Commons in 1775, that "the 
Irish are with the Americana to a man," are 
Just as applicable today. 

Iriabmen and their deecendants in every 
land undar the aun rejoice that the light of 
liberty is to ahine once again for the op¬ 
pressed nations of Burope, and especially 
that this happy result has been achieved 
through America’s participation in the war. 
But what of Ireland Itself, one of the small 
nations of Europe? She contributed more 
fighting men to the American RevoluUon 
than even the gallant neneh, and America 
owes more to Ireland for the auccese of that 
revolution than to any other Buropean coun¬ 
try, for in the day when It was unfashionable 
and dangerous to speak of American inde¬ 
pendence the Irish immigrants and their 
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■ona were planting the eeede of liberty on 
tfala continent. Ireland has waged the long¬ 
est and most bitter struggle for human lib¬ 
erty and complete freedom and her people 
still cry out to their American friends. Will 
the call be heard In America as the call of 
the Americans was heard In Ireland 163 years 
ago? There Is every reason to hope that it 
will; that the great-hearted American people 
will pay the debt their country owes to Ire¬ 
land for the part played by her sons in the 
achievement of their liberties and that the 
American doctrine of human freedom will be 
consistently applied to all. Including the 
Ireland of Sorrows, and how may that debt 
be paid? Our great President has solemnly 
declared that after this war (namely. World 
War I) *‘the small nationalities shall have 
the right to self-determination," and that 
this conference shall be settled at the peace 
conference and Ireland has every reason to 
expect that her Inalienable right to self- 
determination shall not be excluded from 
this peace conference. A well-known Ameri¬ 
can Jurist, a serious student of this question, 
thus expresses himself on the present rela¬ 
tions between England and Ireland, espe¬ 
cially as they apply to the forthcoming peace 
conference, and the timeliness of his views 
Justifies their citation here. 

Surely every American and every lover of 
liberty and humanity throughout the world 
Is anxious that this should be the last great 
war and that peace and good will among the 
various races of mankind shall permanently 
take the place of the rule of force and of the 
horrors of war. How can this end be at¬ 
tained until and unless all peoples and all 
nations are permitted to enjoy the right of 
self-determination and to select for them¬ 
selves the form of government under which 
they are to live. We entered World War I to 
put an end to autocracy and to bring Into 
existence the rule of democracy. That does 
not merely mean the end of German autoc¬ 
racy, or British autocracy, or Russian autoc¬ 
racy, but of all autocracy. It does not mean 
to bring freedom to the Poles alone, but to 
bring freedom to all oppressed peoples and 
to all downtrodden nations. And what peo¬ 
ple deserve such consideration at our hands 
as do the Irish? 

What other land has sent us sons, who 
have been so numerous and so constant in 
our behalf, in every hour of our existence, 
and in every battle for our honor and our 
flag. Not alone were they in great numbers 
in our Bevolutonary Armies. Not alone did 
they make certain the success of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and since then render decisive aid in 
every war in which we have engaged, but 
their services in times of peace in every 
walk of life, in the development of our great 
country have been well nigh priceless to vu. 

And this not alone In the material things, 
the building of our railroads and bridges, 
and roads and cities, and the clearing of our 
forests, but even more. In the development of 
our Ideals and of the spiritual side of owr 
nature—that side which made us enter this 
gigantic war In order to bring to others that 
liberty which we value above all other riches. 
Think of their contribution to our natlbnal 
character; their Indomitable perserverance; 
their Indestructible optimism, the charm 
and vivacity of their manner; even in dark 
hours of gloom and storm; their inexhausti¬ 
ble humor and their brilliant wit; and above 
all, their belief In the invisible world around 
us In every great contest among men. We 
have shown the world that we are not un¬ 
grateful to France, that great country whose 
service to us we have now many times repaid. 
Can we afford to let history record that it was 
only to the strong that we were grateful, and 
that In our hour of victory and trliunph, 
when the whole world acclaimed our power 
and our strength we turned a deaf ear to the 
call of the people whose blood has helped 
us so greatly to make us what we are today. 


and refuse to pay Ireland the debt so long 
owed? 

Let It not be so. for In that direction, not 
alone, lies Ingratitude—(basest of vices) but 
danger for the future of all mankind. While 
Ireland In her present mutUiated and par¬ 
titioned condition, stands festering like a 
great cancer in the side of England, there 
can be no security or peace for England or 
for Europe. 

English statesmen have tried through the 
centuries, every method suggested by In¬ 
genuity or force or craft, to settle this ques¬ 
tion—except the method of leaving Ireland 
to the Irish; and the Premier of England 
was forced to confess recently that the people 
of Ireland are now as dissattsfled with Eng¬ 
land and her rule as they were In the days 
of Cromwell. *Tt Is entirely within the 
bounds of propriety for America to remind 
England of the situation as It existed in the 
spring of 1917 with England with her back 
to the wall, according to the admissions of 
her own generals and statesmen found her¬ 
self beaten and practically at the end of her 
resources in which crucial moment Amer¬ 
ica entered the war and brought victory and 
triumph to the allied cause. The former 
enemies became the cobelligerents of the 
grer^ World War. The despised and derided 
colonies became through liberty and oppor¬ 
tunity to develop their resources, the saviors 
In the great hour of fate. 

Had Washington failed, who can say that 
America today would have been much more 
powerful than Canada or Australia, and un¬ 
der such conditions that would have been the 
fate of the Allies? 

Justice demands that Ireland should have 
the same right accorded to her as that which 
Is to be given to the other small nations of 
Europe. Experience, dearly bought by Eng¬ 
land, suggests the wisdom of turning an age¬ 
long enemy Into a friendly neighbor. Grati¬ 
tude and consistency call on America to help 
Ireland to liberty now that we have It In our 
power to do so. 

The history of mankind and the cry of 
humanity which calls out for permanent 
peace to end all wars, both urge that only 
by self-determination can tyranny and war 
be banished from the face of the earth. A 
thousand selfish Interests probably will cry 
out in England, now that her hour of peril 
has passed, to make no concessions to Amer¬ 
ica on this question. But that extraordinary 
genius which has watched over England’s 
destinies for the last three centuries and 
which has made her outlive trials and survive 
storms that seemed certain to engulf her may- 
ralse up among her sons, one who will remind 
her that It would be well to listen to that 
great country, but for which she would have 
gone to Inevitable destruction, and to do now 
In her hour of triumph that act of Justice 
which she has so long deferred. 

And that act may result in building up 
another great and prosperous country near 
her shores, whose commerce would be with 
all mankind Instead of with her alone, but 
the portion of state commerce which she 
would secure would be greater than the 
whole Of that which she now monopolizes. 
It may result in bringing into existence a 
government In Ireland which would mean the 
crqatlon of a hundred ties that would make 
for friendliness and neighborly kindness and 
of contributions to mankind In the benefits 
of which England would necessarily share, 
that would outweigh many times any losses 
she would sustain. It may indeed result in 
loosening her control at the seas, but It would 
remove the enmity and hostility of England’s 
governing classes that have gone wherever 
the Irish or their descendants are to be found 
on earth—and where is It they are not to be 
foimd? And such an act will do more to 
remove the differences that have existed be¬ 
tween America and England than all the 
other things that she can do in that It wlU 
satisfy the vast body of Americans of the 


sincerity of England In talking of self-deter¬ 
mination of small nations. 

Possibly England may be told by her zeal¬ 
ous friends here that America has been won 
so completely from her old Ideas that to all 
intents and purposes the separation of the 
two countries Is a thing of the past. 

But let her make no such a mistake. Never 
underneath the surface was the spirit of 
American nationality so vibrant and so 
strong; never was there so much pride in 
what our country has been able to do and Is 
determined to do for the cause of liberty and 
mankind. Never so certain the reaction 
which will come against any failure, un¬ 
selfishly to keep promises and professions, 
made in the hour of danger md distress. 
America has awakened for the first time to 
a realization of her wonderful strength. Not 
merely In resources, but In the moral lead¬ 
ership of the progresslveness of the world 
which will remain with her so long, and 
only so long as she Is faithful to the eternal 
truths In that immortal document—In the 
common language It Is well to remember of 
America and England—^the Declaration of 
Independence, which startled the tyrants of 
mankind and started the procession of peo¬ 
ples toward liberty which should not and 
will not end until all governments on earth 
derive their powers from the consent of those 
whom they govern. 

In that path lie safety and security for 
mankind, peace and good will among men 
and freedom from war with Its attendant 
horrors, an end to the colossal armaments 
and preparations for war which bring In their 
train the overtaxation which breeds anarchy 
and hatred of all authority. 

The United Nations and the rule of Justice 
of which Idealists all over the world are 
dreaming, and the permanent peace which 
will secure to England, as to all the rest of 
the world the exemption which she needs 
from another test of her strength in arms. 
May her statesmen have the courage to rise 
to the occasion and by their devotion to 
Justice and the fulfillment of their pledges, 
help our great President at this peace con¬ 
ference to heal this cancerous ulcer In the 
side of England because a Just peace will be 
a blessing to all mankind. 

Respectfully yours. 

WZLLZAM JAMXS CoNLON. 

Ltnn, Mass. 


Morano a Peace Officer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or COKNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rscoso, I include the following editorial 
from the Bridgeport Post of March 17, 
1951: 

Mozawo a Peace Omexx 

When any delegation goes to Washington 
tn the future to try to put pressure on Con¬ 
gressman Moeamo, of our district, they'd 
better think twice, especially if that dele¬ 
gation should represent an outfit already 
branded by the House Un-American Activi¬ 
ties Committee and the State Department 
as subversive, or a Communist-front. 

A so-caUed peace crusade was put on in 
Washington and a group of these people 
who seem to have nothing else to do but 
waste their own time and annoy other peo¬ 
ple, balled on Congressman MoSaho. The 
Dally Worker had previously announced 
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that tlM tfamgiitit were to proceed etreifht 
to eppointiae&ti edth tbelr OoagreemeiL 

«»le fwu hud no appointment with Mhr. 
Mauno. * wouldn't make one toeeauae 
ke aald. they are not a lesttlmate group, 
and Mx. Uoaaifo doea not hold eonfereneea 
with groitpa which aro->not legitimate. 

So when ^ey atonaed bla oflBoe. he 
promptly ordered the demonatratoie out, 
and when they refoaed to get out, he called 
the cope. Great There la abaolutely no 
eenae in trying to reaaon with theae people, 
or to five them the cohalderation that 
legitimate delegatlona deeerve. OongnM* 
man Mobawo la buay, too busy to be waat- 
ing the peopled time on maloontenta who 
are devoted to lloecow. 

The demonatratora belong to that aame 
gang who droulated the aUeged peace ap¬ 
peal which inaulted the good name of Stock¬ 
holm. They aay they're not Gommunlata, 
but we’n take the word of the State De¬ 
partment and a committee of Oongreea In 
^aoe of thelr'a any day. 

The delegatee got a bniah-off everywhere 
they went in Waahlngton. The daya when 
people of aueh mlnda could atrut around the 
Nation'a capital aa If they were getting ready 
to take it over are gone. Sveryone under- 
•tanda the Xfoecow Interpretation of the 
word "peace” and thla cruaade, like all thehr 
other attempta to cause trouble In thla 
country, flopped. 

Ifr. Mobano may not be the blggeet man 
In Waahlngton. physleally, but he proved to 
be big enough to handle a gang that waa 
trying to disturb hla peace and hla work 
aa a Member of Ctongreas. Good for him. 


Fam Bunmi Cliitf Pwdwnt Belief 
Famcrt Gettisf Rkli «b Food Prkei 

SXTBNSION OP REBIARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


JS Tax HOUSI OP BKPBISINTATIVBS 
Mondap, March 19,1951 
Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
nnanlmofua oonaent to extend my own 
remarka in the Appendix of the Rsooao. 
I include an article from the Oreensbuig 
(Ihd.) Dally News of March 14,1961: 
Paem BriBAV CnnEr PoNcrtraxa 
PAaiODM Onmno Rich on Pood Panaa 
(By Ha«U B. Sohenok) 

Pood prioea are aenaltlve during infla¬ 
tionary met. b»t as are the prloee of other 
items that make up our standard of living. 
Pood oomea from Gie farm. So, when food 
prloee increase and everyone muet have food. 
It la natural for eonaumers to aaaume that 
farmers are getting rl«ih. It la understand¬ 
able why oonaumera do not know about 
farming and form bualnees and reach such 
mldleadtng condualona. 

Mr. and Mrs. Average Parmer got a ter- 
rlfio jolt when they doeed 1980 acoounte 
and began flgurinf their Pederal income-tax 
reporta. Latest O ovem m ent figures show 
that Indiana f a r m ara had a total each gross 
inomne of 10 par c a nt leaa In 1960 than In 
1949, but Uie prtcaa farmers paid for the 
many, many farm ea:penac Items Jumped 
during the year of I960 an average of 19 
peroentage points. 

Government oomputattons Show that the 
fentter*i total Ineome la derived from only 
about 69 or 89 cents of the eaneumer'a food 
doBar. The other 47 to 4t cents go to pro- 
osaaors. Jobbers, wholesalera, handlers, and 
retafleri' peraona operattag between tbe 
fbrm and the grocery. 


Hare la the way the farm bualneee ehaped 
up for Mr. and BOra. Porrast M. Alexander, 
who rent farm land near Indianapolla. Alex* 
ander, while prepering hta Income-tax re¬ 
turn not long ago. noted with satiafectlon 
that hla gross InoaoM In 1960 was 919,a01— 
or nearly 96,000 more than tiie 91SAS1 taken 
In durl^ 1949. 

But Imagine Alexander's depreaaed fading 
when he learned that hla net income or 
profit, after deducting hie 1960 farm ex¬ 
panses, amounted to only 98.B66 last year, 
compared to $6.801A8 In 1949-^ a 40^per- 
cent reduction in net inomne. 

Thla happened on a general Uveatock and 
dairy farm at the very ihne when Uie average 
dty conatimer waa paying higher food prioea 
and blaming the farmer for the rise. 

What about thoae farm axpenoest Well, 
here is how prices of things farmers buy 
for food production compared for February 
of 1961 wnh February of 1060. 

A ton of 8-19-13 tertlllaer la now 19.4 per¬ 
cent higher In price than a year ago; a 
bushel of alfalfa aeed. 19 percent higher; a 
new tractor, 7 to 10 percent higher; motor 
oil for the tractor 13.6 percent higher; dairy 
feed, 38 percent higher; aluminum roofing 
for bama, 8 percent hl|^er; livestoek fenc¬ 
ing. 11 percent higher; and barbed wire, 18 
percent higher; and poultry feed, 18 per- 
oent bigber. 

Paw dty people know that the net in¬ 
come of farmers has been steadily dropping 
since 1347 when it waa eighteain btlllona. 
The xures are 916.800^00.000 in 1948, $14.- 
000,000,000 In 19^0, and 818.000B00.000 last 
year. 

Meanwhile, Oovemment figures on eorpo- 
rate profits, aft«r mxea, tor the Ration 
showed: $18,600,000,000 In 1047, laOAOO.OOO,- 
000 In 1948, 817.000,000.000 in 1948, and 831,- 
900,000.000 In 1060. And remember that was 
after taxes, too. 

The national average hourly factory wage 
ratee increased from $1M in 1947 to 91.46 in 
1980, with the Deeembar 1950 average reach¬ 
ing 91.64 pnr hour. 

When you compare or oontraet Income 
with the average of 1986 to 1989, we find: 
Agriculture getting two and (me-balf times 
SB much as last yaar, labor recdvlng three 
and one-half times aa much, and corporate 
profits amounting to more than six times 
aa much. 

Fanners have no ocmtrol over the price of 
food. Farmne do not aet the price on tbelr 
farm products. But, If oonsumere think 
meat prices are unreasonable, they could 
correct the situation overnight simply by 
refusing to buy meat mid turning. Instead, 
to dMM^er and equally nutzltloua and palata¬ 
ble protdna which are In abundance, aueh as 
eggs. 

Oonaumars always have many altematlveB 
when their favorite foods seam too high in 
price. That la not so with farm auppUas. 
There la no altwnatlve to tractors, ttraa for 
farm tods, fartlllaar, and seeds and fendng. 
If these Items appear too high in price, his 
only sltemative as a fanner Is not to buy 
them—and thereby reduce food production. 


Fomt CoBiemitMMi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY 0.TALLE 

or zowA 

IN IBB BOCSB OF BHPRBSBNTATXVBS 
Mondap, March 19,1951 
Mt.TAIXB. Mr. Qpeakfir. under Ififive 
to extoid my ronuuiu in tbe Riooui, I 
fim including tbe ibilowing teetbaony 


whieb I delivered before the Agrieultuxnl 
Sobeommittee of the House Appropiin- 
tione Committee, Friday, March 0, on the 
subject of forest conservation: 

FOBXST CONSSaVATION 

Mr. Obatrman, It has been my pleasure 
and privilege to appear before this dis- 
dngulahed committee a number of timea In 
recent yemre In support of approprlatioas 
for forest conservation. That Is my purpose 
again today. 

OTATX AND eBZVATK VCNtXST COOMOMTION 

In the past two (^ngresses I have co¬ 
sponsored legislation that strengthened the 
cooperative Federal-State forestry programs. 
Iowa does not boast the extensive forested 
areas that some of the Southern and Western 
States enjoy, but we do have more than 
2,000,000 acres of productive timberland, 
largely owned by farmers and other small 
landholders. And we in Iowa have become 
Increasingly aware that proper management, 
selective tree planttng, forestry education, 
and fire protection are essential in maintain¬ 
ing the productivity of our woodlands. 

We now have five farm fareeters employed 
in my State. I have followed their progress 
closely, and I may report that they are 
rendering a real service to the small wood¬ 
land owners. I urge the committee to give 
full consideration to the splendid work of tbe 
farm foresters. By Inoreeslng the flow of 
forest products, they are making a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to the defense effort. 

Because of tbe national emergency, Mr. 
Cihalrman, the protection of our timber re- 
eouroee egalnst deetruotion by fire le espe¬ 
cially important. The Clarke-McNary Act, 
as amended, contains a 915,000,000 author- 
Ixatlon for the Federal-State oooperative fire 
inrogntm in tbe next flseel yeer. In view of 
the steadily rising costs of fire-fighting 
equipment and materials, I believe the com¬ 
mittee ebould give eerloua ooneideration to 
appropriating the full amount of the exlet- 
Ing autbortntlon. An adequetely financed 
fire-control program will benefit the Natton 
as a whole; and oertalnly the State forestry 
department! are cooperating wholeheartedly 
In the program. Lost year, for example, Uie 
State of Iowa spent 919,000 ae compared to a 
Federal contribution of 93,800 In protecting 
State-owned and private forect lands against 
fire. 

NATIONAL soMorr mx ntonenoN 

Of couree, fire control le just ae Important 
In our national forests as on State and pri¬ 
vate lands. Consequently, I strongly recom¬ 
mend an adequate appropriation to protect 
our national foresto; and I’ wnnt to direct 
the committee's attention to the fact that 
forest-fire protection is especially Important 
In time of war heoauae of the very serious 
threat of sabotage. Xvery time we save an 
acre of public timber from deetnietion by 
fire we are saving a reaonree that not only 
contributes to the defense effort but Is a 
•ouroe of income to the Federal Treasury. 


In this oonneotlon, 1 should like to point 
out that tbe Federal Treasury Is already 
benefiting to the extent of some $40,000,000 
annually by the sale of timber from our 
national foreete. And bearing In mind the 
urgent need for a steady flow of forest prod¬ 
ucts in defense tndustrlss. It is my con¬ 
sidered Judgment thet timber eales from our 
national forests ritiauUI be maintained at 
tbe highest pondtale levM consistent with 
good forest management. 

SOaXBT-DXVBLOFilXNT SOAM AND TSASUI 
Ae a matter ot fact, lumber exnerta have 
informed me that the yearly income to the 
Fedirel Treasury from sales of public tim¬ 
ber could be Imaeased by 930,000j000 It loada 
were oonstnicted Into national-forest arses 
now Inaeoeeelble. The eommlttee would do 
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well to explore the feRslbiUty of providing 
funds for building such access roods. Money 
so appropriated would be on Investment In 
America’s future, and a profitable invest¬ 
ment at that from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer. 

ICr. Chairman, on other occasions I have 
come before the committee in support of 
vorloiw forestry programs. This year, in 
portlcidar, I urge special attention to the 
budget items for form forestry, fire control, 
and access roads. These are vital conserva¬ 
tion programs In my opinion, and the wise 
conservation of our natural resources was 
never of more urgent Importance to the wel¬ 
fare of the Nation. 

Thank you for this opportunity of appear¬ 
ing before your committee. 


Address of Gov. Jdines F. Byrnes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT L DOUGHTON 

or NOSTR CAXOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. March 19.1951 

Mr. DOUGHTON. M”. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following address of 
James F. Byrnes, Governor of South 
Carolina, to the North Carolina Citizens 
Association at Raleigh. N. C.. on March 
14, 1951: ^ 

The people of the two Oarollnas have 
somewhat the same ancestry and history. 
Throughout their history they have shown 
their devotion to the spirit of Independence. 
It was the love of libei^ that Inspired them 
to fight at Kings Mountain and Fort Sumter. 
It is the love of liberty that today inspires 
their sons to deeds of heroism In Korea. 

Their ancestors, the men and women who 
came to settle the province of Carolina, came 
not to establish a government. Their real 
motive T -.s to escape government. Many of 
them hod suffered from the exercise of con¬ 
centrated power. In that day power was 
concentrated in a king. Power centered In 
a bureaucracy can be equally os despotic as 
power centered In a king. 

As those early settlers Increased in num¬ 
ber, they realised some government was 
necessary and with great caution they dis¬ 
tilled the experiences of mankind and 
adopted th^ Constitution with its Bill of 
Bights. 

North Carolina did not ratify the Consti¬ 
tution until It Included that Bill of Rights. 
They wanted to moke certain that the liberty 
they sought in this New World should not 
be surrendered to any government. 

Those early settlers did not teach their 
children to seek security; they taught them 
to look for opportunity. 

They believed that liberty must be exer¬ 
cised by all individuals; that men cannot 
safely transfer their liberties to a few Indi¬ 
viduals to be held In trust for them. 

They were right. In this world of ours men 
must assume responsibility for their own 
welfare or they will have only such degree 
of welfare os may be bestowed upon them by 
those temporarily in power. 

Some people may be Impatient with these 
views. They may regard them os old- 
fashioned. They may argue that conditions 
have changed. That is true, but human 
behavior has not changed in its funda¬ 
mentals. 

The failure of a man to stand on his own 
feet, to assume the responsibilities of a man, 
and to discharge the duties of a man, will 
weaken him now just as It did in the 


scorned horse and buggy days and in the 
early days of the Republic. 

If the age of our Constitution Is to be held 
against the soundness of its fundamental 
principles, then what about the age of our 
religion? If time invalidates truth in one 
field, will It not do so In other fields? 

Carolinians—North and South—have be¬ 
lieved in the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion and have believed, too, in the funda¬ 
mentals of the Constitution of the United 
States. Of course, there are people in other 
sections who scornfully refer to the South 
as the backward South and the Bible Belt. 
As long as they couple the two, I do not seri¬ 
ously object, for 1 do not believe, after all, 
that a people who read the Bible and humbly 
try to follow in the footsteps of the Mostor 
ore such a backward people. 

It was only a few years ago that a Com¬ 
mission reported to the President of the 
United States that the South was economic 
problem No. 1. Some of the writers and 
politicians who then bemoaned our economic 
and politic plight, today ore seeking legisla¬ 
tion in their States to prevent the removal 
of industries to the CaroUnos and other 
Southern States. 

We have reason to be proud of our progress 
in the Carolinas. Less than a centiiry ago, 
because we believed in the preservation of 
the rights and powers of the States under 
the Constitution, we were at war with other 
States of the Union. We suffered disastrous 
defeat. 

At the end of 4 years the soldiers of the 
Confederacy returned to their homes having 
lost all save honor and spirit. They had no 
equipment to operate factories or to culti¬ 
vate farms. They hod no labor. The slaves 
who had previously worked our forms had 
been freed. 

Unlike the Germans, Italians and Japan¬ 
ese. the defeated South received no Marshall 
aid. The United States Government, how¬ 
ever, did send an occupation army, guard¬ 
ing the right of the carpetbagger and the 
freed slave to administer government. Our 
cry of cruelty and corruption was regarded 
by some in the North os the cry of poor losers, 
and by the other, as a fate we deserved. 

But. as in all history, out of adversity 
there came strength. By our own efforts, 
we made progress even in the reconstruction 
period. And, to the glory of Southern wom¬ 
en, be it said, we preserved the racial in¬ 
tegrity of the white race. 

The history of the Carolinas since the 
period of reconstruction is the story “From 
Rags to Riches.” It is a Cinderella story. It 
is a true story. 

Tears ago North Carolina achieved a bal¬ 
anced economy. You ore still progressing 
in industry and in agriculture. In the last 
10 years the number of your manufactming 
establishments increased approximately 70 
percent. It is amusing to learn that last 
year your farmers received in cosh for their 
crops the sum of $750,000,000. 

Now what of the future? No bxisiness man 
can answer that question because the an¬ 
swer L-i dependent upon what Government 
will do. What the Government will do 
necessarily Is dependent in great degree upon 
what the Soviet Government will do. But 
it does not depend entirely upon that. 

In time of war or of great business de¬ 
pression, it is necessary that unusual powers 
be granted to the Federal Government. 
When there is an end to war or depression, 
if we are to have the form of government 
under which we have lived and prospered 
for a century and a half, those powers must 
be returned to the States and the people. 

Experience has proved that is dUficult 
to accomplish. Human beings love power. 
Seldom will they voluntarily rehnquisb it. 
A man can get drunk on alcohol and recover 
without suffering more than remorse and a 
headache but the man who gets drunk on 
power never recovers. 


Now because of war in the Pacific and the 
threat of war, we ore conferring extraordi¬ 
nary powers upon the National Government. 
We must do so. But every such grant should 
have a specified date for its termination. 
If at that time the necessity exists for its 
continuance, the Representatives pf the 
people in the Congress can be relied upon 
to extend such powers. 

If, however, there is no specified date of 
termination, I core not what political party 
is in power, legislation, returning such 
powers to the States is apt to be vetoed 
and would require a two-thirds vote for 
enactment. 

1 heartily favor the administration’s pro¬ 
gram to increase our military power in the 
air and on land and sea. 

In October 1946, at the very first meeting 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers, I learned 
to my great disappointment, that the Soviets 
seemed more interested in expansion of their 
territory and power than in peace on earth. 

When I moved to adjourn that meeting in 
London without accomplishing anything, I 
stated that no agreement was better than 
a bad agreement. I realized how my state¬ 
ment would disillusion the peace-loving 
people of the United States. I realized, too. 
that demobilization by the point system had 
already taken from our Army the men of 
experience so essential to a mechanized army. 

From that day to this, I have urged an 
increase in our appropriations for military 
purposes and a decrease in oiir nonmUltary 
expenditures. However, others equally pa¬ 
triotic. but grossly mistaken, believed in 
spen ling more money for nonmilitary pur¬ 
poses and little money for the defense of 
the Nation. It took Korea to waken us to 
a true realization of our defenseless position. 

As we read the casualty lists, we know 
we are not engaged in a police action in 
Korea. We are engaged in a war. We know, 
too. that we are threatened with war in 
Europe. We must not refuse to confer with 
the Soviet Republic with a view to avoiding 
a world war, but as we confer, we must al¬ 
ways remember that peace depends not upon 
what is written in an agreement but upon 
what Is in the minds and hearts of men. 
The Soviets will live up to an agreement 
only so long as it is to their advantage to 
do BO. And it will be to their advantage 
only so long as the United States is strong 
militarily and economically. 

From my experience with the Soviet rep¬ 
resentatives at many Internationl confer¬ 
ences, I know they respect only force. 
Therefore, we must be strong in the air and 
on land and sea. Oiu* rearmament will not 
provoke a war but our failure to rearm 
might well do so. 

It is my conviction that the only reason 
the Soviets have not started a war in Eiurope 
is because of our supply of atomic weapons. 

On one of my trips to Russia I saw the 
damage done by German artillery and air 
power to Russian cities. I saw the effect 
that destruction had upon the minds of 
Soviet leaders. They realize the much 
greater destruction that would be wrought 
by our atomic weapons. They realize, too. 
that if we have in Western Europe on army 
sufficiently strong to hold their foot soldiers 
in check for a time, we will have available 
the air bases from which to fly planes that 
would destroy, not only their supply bases, 
but their production facilities. 

Of course, the Soviets might likewise de¬ 
stroy some of our eommimities where are 
located plants producing weapons of war. 
Fortunately, however, our production is be¬ 
ing decentralized. And with the protection 
offmded tw by our air power and our Navy, 
It will be a long time before the Soviets, 
with the air bases they presently have, cotild 
do any great damage to American produc¬ 
tion. 

It is the productive power of the United 
States upon which the free nations of the 
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imrld Ttljr for dtfeiMNi of thMr Ubaortlet. it 
M our atomlo 

pomttt tB«t inll owiM tho Kromlia to liMt- 
tftto to itart a wr in Airopo. That !• why 
wo must remain ooonomloaUy strong. 

We must not allow misguided or selfish 
people in our midst to do what Stalin ean- 
M do dsstrof our produottve power. And 
the people of America must support those 
ome tolu who an willing to teU the represent- 
attses of business and of labor ttiat they 
osnnot use this war situation to prcnnote 
tlietr usiwah intersats 

Hie Oongrem has freely granted the ap- 
praprtntlons rsoo mm snded in tibe President's 
budg't for miUtary purposes. I hope that 
with equal enthuslssm they wlU mduM the 
emount requested for nanmUltary programs. 

in his budget mossago the President reo- 
oeunended the enactment of isgislation em- 
barklog upon new sctlsitleB such os sootal- 
laed medlelne. the Brannan plan. Federal aid 
for eduoation, and the eivu-rlghts program. 
Including the PWC. Z hope the Congress 
will just forget tbeee reoommendatlons. 

These proposals will divide the people of 
tile oountry at a time when unity Is essen¬ 
tial. Some of them would Involve the es- 
pendlture of hundreds of millions of dol¬ 
lars. Others thrsaten local self-govsrnment 
and tbreatsn also the UberUes o: the indi¬ 
vidual. 

The people of America are willing to 
sacrifice even life itself to defend our liber¬ 
ties against communistic governments. But 
while making such sacrifices they do not 
want to have their government start on the 
road toward socialism. 

Z hops, too. that the Congreu will forget 
the admlnlst atlon's point 4, the objec¬ 
tive of which la to elevate the standard of 
living of all the peoples of the world. It 
is iqipealing to think of helping all mankind. 
Our people wUl always respond to an appeal 
for help to any pepole In an emergency. But 
common sense tells us there is a limit to 
what we can do. 

The taxpayers of this Nation caxmot ade¬ 
quately provide for the defense of this coun¬ 
try. furnish miUtazy equipment to all gov¬ 
ernments that will resist the aggression of 
the Soviets: discharge our obligations to our 
veterans, the poor and the aged, and at the 
same time elevate the standard of living of 
the peoples of all the rest of the world. 

The fteedom-lovlng people of the world 
must remember that we fight and sacrifice 
to preserve their freedom as well as omrs. 
They must remember, and we must remem¬ 
ber, that if we fall or etumble there Is no 
other government to which we can turn for 
financial help. There is no llarshaV aid for 
us. 

We will be like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
"AkMM, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide seal 
And never a saint took pity 
On my soul in agony.” 

Our people must remember, too, that gov¬ 
ernment has no money esoept that which 
comes from the pockets of the people or is 
borrowed, if borrowed it must be repaid 
either hy our taxpayers or by their children, 
who Umw. would be made to suffer lor the 
foUy of their fathers. 

There ie a vaet differenoe between local 
govenunents borrowing to invest in schools 
or other improvements of permanent char- 
aoter and the Mattonai Government borrow¬ 
ing to improve the standarde of Uvlag of the 
people oC the world. 

The United States Oovsmmsnt now owes 
approximately ga60.00O,000.OQ0. During the 
flsoai year beginning next July first. If we 
do not have full scale war, our debt will In- 
oreeae an ad d i t tonel gl8/)00/l0aj)00, unless 
additlonei tsass art levied. Zf we have full 
eoato war. of oourse* the tnereeee wW be 

. Vs^mpricst price of our bonde bee bean 
pt i a e n m d bf the Fsderal Beaarve Board 
thtoufhito eontsoL <d the imuanoe of «ur- 


reney. That le Inflationary. It preeents a 
terrible problem beoeuse if the prlee of our 
bonds ever should begin to drop, the holders 
will start to sell and accelerate depreciation. 

Facing this situation, the people who urge 
that we embark upon new activities costing 
bUUons of dollars should he willing to with¬ 
hold their demands untU we have first made 
secure their liberties. 

Because of the Korean War and the de¬ 
fense program. It Is essential that the Gov¬ 
ernment enforee wartime controls. Last 
July when it became apparent that we were 
engaged in a war in Korea, a ceiling should 
have been placed on prices and wages. It 
was not done. Now it Is a dillleult task. 

Zt was not done at the beginning of Woiid 
War ZI. When I became Director of Boo- 
nomle fitablUsatkm, 11 months after we en¬ 
tered the war. 1 had the same dUBcult task 
that today oonfronts lit. Wilson and Mr. 
Johnston. Businessmen and farmers de¬ 
manded increased prices. Ijabor demanded 
increased wages. Bach group claimed their 
demands were nec e ssary because of the in- 
e r etsee received by Xhio others. At my re¬ 
quest. President Booeevelt signed the order 
known as the hold-the-llne order. 

Of coune, every group complained. They 
howled—ihey threatmied. All of the lead¬ 
ers came to see me. Z had more acquaint¬ 
ances and fevrer friends than I ever had tn 
my life. But then, as now. if we were to 
halt inflation, there was but one course. 
That was to hold the line. 

Today the Government must say what It 
means and mean what It says. Exceptions 
cannot be 'made. Of course, there will be 
inequities. Inequities are a part of war. 
One boy iB'called to fight and die In Korea 
while another boy may live at home and 
make money. In time of war. If the Na¬ 
tion la to endure, there mtist be a spirit of 
sacriftoe instead of a spirit of solflshness. 

The people who are called upon to make 
sacriflcea are not made happy by the dis¬ 
closure of disloyalty of an employee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and by the 
shocking disclosure before the Senate com¬ 
mittee Invetlgatlng the Reconstruction 
Finance Gkirpomtion. Worse than the loss 
of money Is the loss of confidence in the 
honesty of men who have occupied respon¬ 
sible positlozia In Government. 

There is no excuse for the existence of the 
organisation. Why should your Government 
lend public funds to manufacture automo¬ 
biles and fabricated houses to build tourist 
hotels In Florida? 

A man can borrow money from the banks 
and private Inveet o c s provided he has chsr- 
seter and collateral. XX he doae not poesess 
them, be should not be losned your money. 

In Msreh 1046 I expressed tbis view to 
President Roosevelt. In his administra¬ 
tion the RFC had been wisely administered 
by Jesse Jones. But President Roosevelt re¬ 
alised the danger. He said it had served Its 
purpose and when peace was restored It 
should be liquidated. He did not live to 
liquidate it. 

Beesuee of the war situation, it may be 
n a eee e a r y to make loans to a few manufac¬ 
turers producing weapons of war. But these 
can be made by Cbsrles B. Wileon, defense 
moblllier, who has the confidence of the 
people. The Congress should promptly en¬ 
act le g isla t i o n to liquidate the Zteoonstruc- 
tloa Flnanoe Oorporatlon. 

I want to make clear that while Z disagree 
with the sdmmistratton about some domee- 
tie poUdee, z am not orttlolaiiig Ite foreign 
poUeleB.. I heartily favor tbe defence pro¬ 
grams. Z heartily favor the admmistratlon'e 
policy of eendlag troops to Burops. X think 
we muld accept the Judgment of General 
Blaenhowar as to the number of troops re 
should oantrflmte to the army of freedom. 
I am wUUng Mae to aodgit hie judgment 
that the govemmente of Western Buxope are 
ebovrlag a wllllngneae to UMit for their free- 


I would make even further overturse to 
Yugoslavia and to Spain. They have armies 
on the field, not merely on paper. I would 
also accept In that srmy of freedom troops 
from Western Germany. If Stslin should 
determine to make war on Western Burope, 
that great industrial people could not re¬ 
main neutral even if they wished to do so. 
Western Germany will be with us or with 
the Soviets. I want them with us. 

Upon the conation of hostilities we 
promptly returned the Germmn prisoners of 
wsr. Later France and Ebrltaln returned 
theirs. The Soviets failed to return ap¬ 
proximately a million German prisoners of 
war to their homes. Those German soldiers 
are working as slaves In Russia or have 
died while working as slaves. They consti¬ 
tute a million reasons why the Germans 
would prefer to serve In Blsenhower’s army 
of freedom. 

We must say to our friends In Western 
Burope that if American boys are going to 
risk their lives In defense of Weetem Eu¬ 
rope. we want them to have the help of 
every soldier who to willing to fight against 
the Godless Communists of Russia. 

I do not believe that a world war is in¬ 
evitable. On the contrary, if we remain 
strong, militarily and economically, 1 be¬ 
lieve there will be no war. certainly not for 
a long time to come. 

We must remain strong, not only mili¬ 
tarily and economically, but spiritually. "In 
God we trust” must be engraved In our 
hearts as well as on our coins. We must 
pray that the war in Korea shall come to 
an end. We must isray that we shall never 
have another world war. But, If notwith¬ 
standing our prayers and our efforts, that 
misfortune should come to the world, tbe 
people of the Carollnas will be foimd sacri¬ 
ficing, fighting and dying for America, the 
land we love. 


Rewardf •£ Good Govenunent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACRUSVm 

IN THB HOUSE OF RBPBBSBNTATZVBS 

Tuesdap, February 20, 1951 

Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, there was 
brought to my attention the following 
folder: it clearly brings out the close at¬ 
tention paid by our local officials to the 
needs of tbe American public. Alder¬ 
man Thomas J. Coxtwian was elected in 
1947 receiving a vote of 2 to 1 over his 
ojiponent. Here in 1951 after attention 
to the duties of his office he has been re- 
tunied with the same plurality. 

Mr. Corcoran represents the finest 
type of publie servant. It is by attract- 
men of this caUber to public office 
that the great strides are made in urban 
development and administration. His 
record is a standard of performance 
which is recognized by his community. 
His uevotlon to duty Is indicative also of 
good work being done by so many of our 
local officials. Public notice should be 
taken In order to encourage them as well 
as the public. 

The above-mentioned foUows: 

Civic Oomron. of trb EmKirarm Waxd 

Shortly after being elected la 1048. Z or- 
:ganlaed what ix known as tbe Civic Council 
of the Eighteenth Wind, a repreaentaUve 
group of praotleally all tbe improvement 
associations tbrouidiout the eighteenth 
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ward. We meet at Intervale once a month 
and take up matters moat pertinent to the 
interest of our community. This organisa¬ 
tion has been most cooperative and has been 
of fine assistance to me. 

The members of the civic council are as 
follows: Highland Improvement Association. 
Englefleld Improvement Association, Ashbum 
Civic Association, Auburn Park Improvement 
Association, Blghty-thlrd and Campbell Im¬ 
provement Association, Foster Park Council, 
North Beverly Improvement Association. 
Park View Civic Association, West Hamilton 
Park Improvement Association, Wrlghtwood 
Improvement Association; also, Highland 
Businessmen’s Association, Gresham Busi¬ 
nessmen’s Association, Auburn Park Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Listed below are a number of services and 
Improvements that have taken place during 
my term of office: 

tbambportatiow 

Bus service extension on Eighty-seventh 
Street, from Western to Hamlin Avenues, to 
take care of the fast-developing residential 
district in that area. 

aXVXMTT-mKTK STtmt 

After several conferences with members 
of the Chicago Transit Authority and their 
staff, I have been promised that by July 
1, 1951, the one-man streetcars on Seventy- 
ninth Street will be replaced by propane 
motorbusses. The one-man oars have been 
a haaard and have slowed up and delayed 
transportation on this busy thoroughfare. 
It Is the tendency of the riders to stay close 
to the front entrance on the one-man street¬ 
cars. which Is also the exit. This will be 
eliminated, as the new motorbusses have 
an entrance in front and an exit either at 
the center or the rear of the bus. 

BTUXT LXOHTS 

Removal of 66 gas and gasoline lamps, or 
lights, and have been Ixistalied 486 new street 
lights. This is In the area west of Western 
Avenue where single-family dwellings are 
rapidly being constructed by nxunerous pri¬ 
vate contractors. 

TRAmc-coNraoL uokts 

To eliminate traffic hazards we have In¬ 
stalled traffic-control lights at eight danger¬ 
ous intersections, viz: sixty-sixth and Hal- 
sted. Seventy-eighth and Halsted, Sixty- 
fourth and Morgan, Eighty-seventh and 
Racine. Seventy-sixth and Loomis, Seventy- 
sixth and Oamen, and Seventy-ninth and 
Damen. 

Approval also has been made to Install 
traffic-control lights at Eighty-first Street 
and South Halsted Street. 

SXWXB8 

The completion of the Wood Street sewer 
eliminated the flooding condition In a large 
area west of Ashland Avenue. 

‘The present main sewers In the entire 
area south of Sixty-third Street and east of 
Ashland Avenue will be tied into the sani¬ 
tary sewer now completed In Sangamon 
Street and Seventy-second Street, and nu¬ 
merous laterals are to be constructed which 
will also empty Into this sanitary sewer. 
I have been Informed by the city sewer 
department this work Is to begin early this 
year and to be completed within a reason¬ 
able time. 

SXOHTT-aXVXNTH 8TBXBT 

The construction of a median strip and 
new lighting system on Eighty-seventh Street 
from Vlncexmes Avenue to Damen Avenue is 
now nearing completion. 

rosTxa PABK nxu) sottsi 

Through constant contact with the Chi¬ 
cago Park District construction was started 
some 6 months back on a field house for 
Foster Park, which, when completed, will 
service some 40,000 residents of the area, 
and will cost $527,845. Work Is approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent completed. 


A small field house and shelter has also 
been erected in O’Hallaren Park at Blghty- 
thlrd Street and South Wood Street. 

SArarr oatxs 

There have been installed within the 
past few months safety gates at the grade 
crossings of both the Grand Trunk Railroad 
and the Wabash Railroad west of Central 
Park Avenue and east of the Southwest High¬ 
way on Eighty-third Place. 

SCHOOL BUXLDIHOS 

In the newly developed area west of West¬ 
ern Avenue X have been successful In hav¬ 
ing erected two new-type portable school 
buildings at Eightieth and South Talman 
Avenue, which services children from sixth 
grade down, who prior to that time had to 
travel a great distance and cross two main 
arterial streets to attend Clara Barton School 
at Seventy-seventh Street and South Wol¬ 
cott Avenue. 

PUBLIC ROUSINQ 

Over a period of the past 8 years I have 
successfully opposed several tentative public- 
housing projects which were to be located 
in the eighteenth ward. In my opinion, 
public housing is an added burden on the 
taxpayers, becaiue this type of building does 
not pay real-estate taxes, but the occupants 
receive all the services rendered by the city 
government. 

I will continue to oppose this type of tax- 
free housing, not only in the eighteenth ward, 
but in the entire city. 

Rxrusx AND OABBACK DISPOSAL 

Refuse and garbage disposal as well as 
street maintenance has received very close 
attention from our ward superintendent, 
and he has assured me of his continued co¬ 
operation along these lines. 

Thomas J. Oobcoxah. 


Trani-lsIiiBiuui CbbaI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

or CAUPOBMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the February issue of 
Marine Progress an article on the Trans- 
Isthmian Canal appeared which was 
called to my attention by a former col¬ 
league, the Honorable Willis W. Bradley, 
of California. The subject is one which 
it is appropriate to keep alive particu¬ 
larly when we have in mind that the 
carrier recently proposed to be built by 
the Navy would not be able to traverse 
the Panama Canal and that larger ships 
of every category seem to be in prospect 
in the immediate future. 

The article to which 1 refer reads as 
follows: 

The reorganization of the Panama Canal 
Zone Government, providing for ^e separa¬ 
tion of certain functions and also the estab¬ 
lishment of a new base for computing tolls, 
has served to drop from the current shipping 
picture the still present problem of adequacy 
of the waterway In the light of future de¬ 
fense and economic developments. 

It has been estimated that at a time no 
mcnre distant than 80 years, the present 
Panama Canal will not be adequate, in Its 
present form, to aoeommodate the shipping 
that is expected to use It. There need only 
be a brief survey ot the shqis that have been 
built since the end of the war to realise 


that the trend, in both tankers and dry- 
cargo ships Is toward larger and deeper 
vessels, as well as ships with considerably 
more power and speed than has heretofore 
graced our merchant marine. 

The new supertankers will draw up to 
84 feet of water and the new 20-knot cargo 
ships, on which bids have just been taken, 
will also be deep draft vessels. These ships 
while providing transportation for larger 
amounts of cargo at higher speeds also offer 
their own navigational problems, particularly 
In narrow channels. Those that will transit 
the Panama Canal will have in addition, 
other hazards Inherent In the present canal 
structure that will make the transiting of 
these large, powerful vessels a task where the 
closest attention to navigation must be paid. 
There la, of course, the dangers that the 
navigator finds In the relatively narrow 
chaxmel of the Oalllard Cut, aggravated by 
the prevalence of look surges from the Pedro 
Miguel Locks that sweep back through the 
Canal until they are dissipated in Gatun 
Lake. There will also be the hazards of 
holding these vessels in anchorage or moor¬ 
ing areas in case of fog and with their greater 
length the number of ships so moored or 
berthed will be less than at present, all 
leading to delay. If not confusion. 

CONORBBBXONAL BTTTDXXS 

During the session of the Eighty-first 
Congress a House Merchant Marine and Fish¬ 
eries Committee subgroup was charged with 
looking into the adequacy of the present 
canal, to determine the feasibility of chang¬ 
ing Its level and Its axis to Increase Its 
capacity or whether It would be better to 
construct a canal at some other Isthmian 
location. 

This subcommittee spent some time in the 
Canal Zone meeting with Canal officials and 
making a study of the actual operation of 
the waterway. The subcommittee, after its 
Canal Zone work was completed and the data 
evaluated, reported to the chairman of the 
whole committee who said: 

”An evaluation of the information reported 
by the subcommittee makes It apparent that 
authorities familiar with the Panama Canal 
are of the opinion that the existing operation 
will be unable to accommodate commercial 
traffic by 1970. At this point it should be 
borne in mind that the above estimate Is for 
normal peacetime flow. Some of our biggest 
naval and commercial vessels cannot now 
transit the Canal. The Canal at this time 
would be most difficult to defend against a 
concerted attack of enemy aircraft using the 
conventional type bombs. A dislocation of 
the lock system could render the Canal un¬ 
usable for 2 years.” 

’The committee chairman did not consider 
the defense of the Canal because this was not 
his responsibility, but his subcommittee did 
consider the adequacy of the waterway from 
a commercial viewpoint, and from Its studies 
Chairman Edwabd J. Hart made these re¬ 
marks in his report, ”It Is granted that any 
Canal facility must perform the requirements 
of peacetime commerce In order to meet Its 
responsibility as an Important adjunct to our 
national defense. Because of this fact. It Is 
the sense of the committee that the Con¬ 
gress, with the assistance of appropriate 
agencies of the Government, should give 
thorough consideration to our national need 
for a transisthmlan canal and should take 
such steps as are prerequisite to that eiyA. 
The committee further believes that the Con¬ 
gress should appropriate a sufficient sum 
which would provide for the appointment of 
some of the best engineering minds of our 
country to a committee for the purpose of 
studying this situation.’* 

The question under consideration requires 
the minds of highly trained specialists in the 
engineering field If the proper answer is to 
be given. 'The committee can only approacli 
the problem with the minds of laymen, and 
we feel that our duty to the Nation and to 
posterity necessitates the recommendation 
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tbat the study be undertaken by those with 
greater knowledge, skill, and training than 
the committee possesses. The committee fur¬ 
ther desires to impress upon the Congress 
the extreme value of the Canal to the defense 
of our country and to remind the Congress 
at the same time that if steps are to be taken 
to either build a companion waterway in the 
Canal Zone or to construct a new waterway 
in some other spot that it will be a long, tor¬ 
tuous process. We believe this to be one of 
the most Important questions, confronting 
the American people, and hope that speedy 
action will be taken to formulate a definite 
program. 

With a full appreciation for the effort in 
formulating a program necessary for such 
achievement, and the knowledge that legis¬ 
lation authorising any further study or con¬ 
struction must be followed by a minimum 8 
years’ work to build new locks at the present 
site, and a maximum of 10 years to build a 
sea-level route, it is strongly urged that ac¬ 
tion be taken on this question without delay. 

THE POBSiacLx xoimss 

Aside from the Panama route there are 
two major locations where a canal could be 
dug. One is across Nicaragua, utilizing 
Lake Nicaragua for a considerable portion of 
the distance, and the other is at Tehuan¬ 
tepec, Mexico, where a break in the range 
of mountains provides a site for a canal. 

The House subcommittee reported that 
after concluding its studies at the Tehuan¬ 
tepec site and its discussions with Mexican 
officials It was of the opinion that it would 
be difficult at this time to get permission to 
construct the waterway at that location. 

The situation in Nicaragua la far dif¬ 
ferent. however. The subcommittee was 
assured that there Is great willingness on 
the part of the President of Nicaragua to 
grant the United States whatever is neces¬ 
sary to make the canal possible. The com¬ 
mittee members made an extensive explo¬ 
ration of the proposed route by foot, motor, 
and air. They were told that such a canal 
would save from 1 % to 2 days on the inter- 
coastal voyage over the Panama route. 

The Nicaragua route has been an active 
idea for some hundreds ol years. The 
diplomatic overtures and negotiations that 
have transpired since the idea was first 
broached have been extensive. Capt. Miles 
DuVal, USN, retired, has covered these 
thoroughly in his books on the Panama 
Canal, from Cadiz to Cathay and also the 
second volume. And the Mountains Will 
Move. In these works he shows the strong 
efforts that have been made to bring about 
a Nicaraguan canal and how the decisions 
on the ultimate location of the transisth- 
mlan waterway wavered between Panama 
and Nicaragua and finally settled on the 
present location. 

In respect to current opinion on the water¬ 
way across the isthmus there is a two-faction 
camp in existence, inhabited by proponents 
of a sea-level waterway in the Canal Zone 
and by the proponents of the terminal lake 
plan which has received so much attention 
In recent years. This last plan is the work 
of Captain DuVal who proposes that a ter¬ 
minal lake be created between the Mirafiores 
Locks and the entrance to Oalllard Out and 
the elimination of the bottle-necking Pedro 
Miguel Locks as part of the plan. 

This plan is seen as having distinct marine 
benefits since It would eliminate a number 
of conditions affecting the transit of ships 
that have been set up through the location 
of the locks at Pedro Miguel. 

The studies made by the House Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee have served to keep 
alive the question of an adequate waterway 
from ocean to ocean and the reconunenda- 
tlon that a group of experts make a full 
study of the problem is one that will meet 
with the approval of the users of the canal. 

XCVH-App.-87 
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What they will probably lo(A for is adequate 
representation on any such commission so 
that the merchant marine requirements of 
the canal can be discussed with the engi¬ 
neering talent to the end that a practical 
waterway be built to handle the waterborne 
commerce which, after aU to said and done, 
will be the major users at the canal. 


The Delivffired Prkinf Fog 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

or zxxmois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, for half a 
century It has been the practice of heavy 
Industry in America—cement, steel, 
building materials, lumber, newsprint— 
to quote delivered prices to the buyers 
of their products. When the Federal 
Trade Commission issued an order for¬ 
bidding this practice, and the Supreme 
Court in the well-known Cement case 
partially sustained the Commission’s 
order, the result was chaos and uncer¬ 
tainty in all lines of American heavy in¬ 
dustry. It threatens to dislocate and 
wreck our economic system. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission has been crusading for many 
years against these long-established 
pricing practices, practices in which the 
producer absorbs the freight. The Com¬ 
mission proposes to substitute f. o. b. 
plant prices for the delivered prices. 
Twice the Commission has attempted to 
persuade Congress to pass legislation to 
bring about this change, but Congress 
has refused to do so because the Com¬ 
mission has failed to prove that such a 
change in pricing practices would be an 
over-all benefit to the American people. 

Mr. Speaker. I hope that Congress will 
act promptly to clear away the fog that 
the Federal Trade Commission edict and 
the courl; ruling have thrown around the 
clear Intent of Congress concerning the 
delivered pricing system. Congress 
should at least make clear its policy con¬ 
cerning this long-established method of 
selling. 

The following factual and logical dis¬ 
cussion of this subject taken from the 
1950 annual report of the Marquette Ce¬ 
ment Manufacturing Co. is so concise 
and clear that I include it as a part of 
my remarks for the enlightenment of my 
colleagues: 

The Question or How To Pbxce 
Current worW events have tended to ob¬ 
scure the fact that an important piece of 
work in the economic field on the home front 
remains to be done. This Job to t. require 
the Federal Trade Commission to administer 
the laws as written and as clearly intended 
by Congress. 

Under present laws anyone has the right 
to sell at delivered prices and to meet lower 
prices of competitors wherever or whenever 
he considers it good business to do so. But 
this does not accord with the economic Ideas 
of the Federal Trade Commission: so it has 
set about to change the laws—not by seek¬ 
ing amendments, but by administrative cir¬ 
cumvention. To make matters worse, some 
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courts have given their approval to such con¬ 
duct, and, as a consequence, the meaning 
and intent of the basic laws have been lost 
sight of by the public. 

There is no consistency in the rulings of 
the Federal Trade Commission. In one 
breath it condemns the lowering of a price 
to secure business as unfair competition. 
In another breath It charges that any meet¬ 
ing of competitive prices establishes a con¬ 
spiracy in restraint of trade. Then it in¬ 
dulges in meaningless press releases to the 
effect that not every meeting of a competi¬ 
tive price is unlawful, but never specifying 
when that condition exists. 

Under such circumstances It is easy for the 
average businessman to lose track of the 
basic laws and his rights thereunder, and to 
follow, sbeeplike. whatever seems to be least 
frowned upon at the moment by the FTC. 

But such procedure often produces harm¬ 
ful effects upon the public. That is precisely 
what happened when a large segment of the 
heavy-goods industries adopted f. o. b. plant 
pricing following the Supreme Ck)urt opinion 
in the Cement case. Statistics on file with 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee show that the f. o. b. plant pric¬ 
ing Induced by this attitude has cost the 
public many millions of dollars. 

It should be obvious in view of all this 
that Congress must clarify existing laws, if 
for no other reason than to encourage a re¬ 
turn to competitive pricing and thus a re¬ 
duction in the cost of goods to buyers. The 
right to meet competitive prices has been 
recently reaffirmed by the Supreme Court, but 
there is no reason to believe that the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission will respect this deci¬ 
sion any more than it has respected the laws 
as written. The only way to insure correct 
administration is to enact new legislation 
making the Intent of Congress so manifest 
that even the Trade Commission will not 
dare to circumvent it. 

For our own part we continue to price on 
a delivered basis, believing that the lawful¬ 
ness of independent, competitive delivered 
pricing has never been in doubt. By lower¬ 
ing our price to meet a price of a competi¬ 
tor in a particular market, our customer in 
that market is assured that he has no cost 
disadvantage to overcome in his competitive 
efforts. Thus our policies tend tc benefit the 
ultimate consumer. 


Harry Goei Fithinf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, not very 
many of our country editors in Iowa are 
being fooled by the Truman administra¬ 
tion’s insipid policies at home and 
abroad. 

Illustrative of that is the following bit 
of poetry written by Charlie Gebhard 
for his column Nowadaze and printed in 
last week’s issue of the Bremer County 
Independent, published at Waverly, 
Iowa. 

It is a pleasure to reproduce it here¬ 
with: 

The atom race is really hot; 

The Commies worry us a lot; 

We’ve lost the peace for which we fought; 

In foreign intrigue we've been caught; 

But Barry Just goes fishing! 
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InflAtlon's ■tormlng throucb the dow. 

M bUllonfi down the drein we pour: 

Our dollars Just eant shrink muoh more* 
While taxes Jump and prloes aoar; 

But Barry Just goes flidtilngl 
The BFO Is In a stew, 

As graft dlaelosurea eome anew; 

A mink coat brought an I O U 
And many more the same way too; 

But Harry Just goes llshlngl 

The State Department’s fuU of pinks. 

Who crossed us up on Mao’s Chinks, 

While Dean was taking 40 winks; 

We need a change there too, metblnks; 

But Harry Just goes flshlngl 
The cost of beef for us each noon, 

Pxofes that the cow Jumped o'er the moon; 
Our whole price structure's out of tune; 

We need some roll-backs mighty aoon; 

But Harry Just goes flshlngl 
In Waverly we hope and pray. 

Well get a change election day: 

But that’s still two full years away: 

There's so much to be done today; 

But Harry Just goes flshlngl 


UnifiHrMl Hililarf Trtiaisf 
Emaf SION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


XN TBB BOUSE OF BBFBHBBNTA11VB8 
Mondays March 19,1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks. I wii^ to Include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Post. Boston. Mass.. Sunday. 
March 18, 1951: 

AocanstoB or UMT Wiu. iMmcsn Wi Aaa 
Wnxiifo To Bbxax Down oua Btstbm— 
XT WOULD Ba Moot Raoscal DaPABruax Faou 
Ona Wai or Ias fikatca tbk BnxHNma or 
VHK Baruauo 

<By John Orlllln) 

Nobody knows what the next few years wUl 
bring, but apparently the advocates of com¬ 
pulsory mlllt^ training, or universal mili¬ 
tary training, as they now call It, don't want 
to take any chances of universal military 
training bcUng oonsldersd on Itt own merits. 
If any. They want to rush It through now, 
to take eSeot soma years In tbm future. 

And It looks very much as If they are 
going to auoceed. The Armed Services Com¬ 
mittees In both Bouse and Senate have ap¬ 
proved a bin which ties universal military 
training up with the draft and other mat- 
teca, altho^ they inslat no aotust move be 
made under universal military training for 
several yean. 

Why are the/ so anxious to nudi unlvenal 
military traizd^ through now when it wont 
become effective for eeverul years? Ob¬ 
viously, they are afraid that under more 
normal oondittons and a substantial pence 
situation, they wouldn’t be able to put it 
over cm an Ammioan people who have always 
loathed the Idea. 

Universal military training is the most 
radical departure from our way of life since 
the start of the HepuhUo. It will disrupt 
the education of mlUlons of American 
youths. It will put them under the Army 
training and the philoeophy of the top aer- 
geant during some of the most Impmrtant 
years of their lives, years when the forma¬ 
tion of charactar and the basis of a oacetr 
are most effectively acAdeved. 


It Is a system that was rssponalMe for 
the emigration to America of some of the 


best European peoples. A good asaity an- 
osston of present Amerloans came to this 
country to avoid com p ulso r y service. 

Borne Of the weirdest excuses ever de¬ 
vised have been offered in favor of unlvenal 
military training. It has been aaM toy some 
people of Inumrtant standing that unlvenml 
military training would bo good for Amsrl- 
oan boys because of Its educational, moral, 
and spiritual values in addition to the 
physical training it would afford. 

No pierson devoted to liie Anaerlcan con¬ 
cept and the traditional Amerlean way of 
life would pay any attention to such argu¬ 
ments If he stoppkl to think for a minute. 
The idea of turning boye over to the mili¬ 
tary for auch traini^ is abhommt to the 
Amerlean idea. Xt always has been. 

Borne of the organisations that have been 
consistently plugging the cauee of xtnlversal 
military training have apparently forgotten 
that it la a system ussd by lurc^an mon¬ 
archies and other goverzunents that were 
designed to hold the people In subjection 
In both body and mind. 

Some of these organisations might have 
served the country better If they had de¬ 
voted their effOrte to cleaning up polities. 
Then the morals of the poUtletans would be 
a credU to democracy instead of a publlo 

novxD aouiiD cmxiaisBte 

For several years, during and after World 
War n, some leading American flgurea were 
Insisting upon universal military training 
for Its eltlsenahip values. One of these was 
Mrs. Rooeevelt, whose publle statements 
were In reality an Insult to the veterans of 
World War XL She insisted that the youth 
of America n e e ded training In olvlo respon- 
eiblUtlee and the requirements of dltlaen- 
shlp. 

While ohe was souzullng off on that eub- 
Ject, she was also losing her Influence to 
see that the notorious Communist. Qerbard 
Staler, was admitted to this country. fSbe 
was also entertaining puerile pinks at the 
White House. 

The youth of Anawioa had Just demon¬ 
strated. at the eoet of several hundred thou¬ 
sand Uvee and miUlons of wounds, that their 
idea of cltlaenahip was sounder than hers. 
Yet she kept rl^t mo with tha proposal of 
X7MT for cltlaenshlp training, and sven went 
so far as to favor similar training for giris. 

The w<»vt argument of all for VMT was 
served up by those who instated upon point¬ 
ing to Swltasrland and Sweden as examples 
of oountrlsB which, through UMT, had 
avoided war. The Inference was that other 
nations were afraid to attack them heoauee 
of their use of the UMT system. 

Some people have accepted that argumant 
without stopping to think of the absurdity 
involved In the suggestion that Oermany, for 
example, was afraid of Swttaerland. The 
facts, as far as Sweden la ooaoemed, are that 
the oermans could have taken It any tline 
they wanted, but didn’t need It eo tong as 
they could use It for their own purpoces. 

The'bulk of the iron ore that wae neoea- 
aary for the Hitlor war machine came from 
Sweden, and It was to Oermanys advantage 
to keep Sweden out of the war. Xtwaan*tfear 
Of the swedlah eyetem of universal miutary 
training. 

OICLT rOMnSLX aXASON 

A noted educator, Prealdeot Oharlss F. 
Phllltps, of Bates College, said the other day 
that if a universal military training 1:111 ta 
paeaed. It should have a deUnlte thne limit 
to Its exletenes. Hta suggestion was S or 
7 years, after which If the situation has 
Improved, it ooUid he allowed to lapee. 

Xt ta a good auggesUoxi, but a better one Is 
to continue the draft for a ycaf or two and 
sea what the situation Ss then. Ptrbiqta at 
that time UMT would not be permitted by 
the people through Oongrees because of Its 
breakdown of the American way of life. 


The ontjr poMlhls excuse for UMT la a 
denooraoy is mlUtary urgency. All other 
arguiiieate, the stuff about moral and eplrit- 
ual and educattan vaiuos, about clttaensbip 
xeaponalbttitlee Sa the bunk. And there to no 
miutary neoeaelty for It now. and there won't 
be under present conditions. 

The xsanaar In which propocals that vlo- 
lantlf clash wl^ the American way are calm¬ 
ly accepted newadaye makai one wonder 
whether the ayatem of gevsrmnent and the 
system of Uvlng that we know, wen’t being 
Imperiled. The aeoeptanoe of UMT wUl in¬ 
dicate that we are wuUng to break down our 
own cyatem. 


Tba Orertoi Watirway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON MOCKS 

CMP LOUmiAIIA 

XM THB BOUSE OF BBPBBBENTATXVB8 

Thvradaiy, March i, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker. Ameri¬ 
cans must not become entirely depend¬ 
ent upon colonies and other countries for 
their existence. A kind Providence has 
bestowed upon us bountiful natural 
wealth, which, under proper steward¬ 
ship, should assure us a strong place 
among the great powers of the world for 
centuries to come. If we fall in the 
careful handling of these natural re¬ 
sources. this Nation may sink into a 
second or third place among the peoples 
of the earth, as have other nations which 
have risen and later fallen into obscurity. 
We must, therefore, so handle these re¬ 
sources whieh a benevolent Providenoe 
has placed at our disposal that they may 
sustain and support the economy of this 
Nation for many years to come. 

It so happens that we now find our¬ 
selves in the wake of the most terrible 
military conflict of history, and we are 
at this hour grappling with problems 
which may usher in another world war. 
With this in mind, we must so handle 
the assets of our Nation that they will 
strengthen and renew the institutions 
that we may be In a proper economic and 
military posture when the great crisis 
should eome. 

One of the critical materials which is 
giving great concern at the present time 
is steel. Upon survey, we And that more 
and more our steel industry is being 
forced to look further and further for 
iron ore frdm which to fashion steel for 
use in this steel age. Since almost the 
birth of this RepubUo our heavy indus¬ 
try has depended upon iron ore from the 
Membi Range of mountains; but now, 
under the tremendous withdrawal from 
this area, we And that our supphr of 
high-grade iron ore is being rapidly de¬ 
pleted. Industry is locking southward to 
South Ainerlea--3ra8il, Colombia, and 
VenesuelaF—fCr zloh ore; and this must 
be brought into the United States from 
remote areas. The proposal now comes 
to us that we open up the St Lawrence 
River from the Qreat Lakes to the ocean, 
at a tremendous public expetnae, so ttmt 
rich ore ma^ be brought this coun¬ 
try from Labrador and HOwfoundland to 
Our siktolting plants in the Pittsburgh 
area of this oountry. This proposal 
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seems to be gaining some favor. In spite 
of the fact that to accomplish this gigan« 
tic development we must industrially in¬ 
vade our neighbor on the north—the Do¬ 
minion of Canada—and there construct 
great locks and dams so as to make navi¬ 
gation possible along the St. Lawrence 
River to the ocean. Such a program will 
provide water transportation by which 
this heavy ore may be slowly moved to 
the mills and factories for processing. 

While the Nation is looking abroad for 
accessible deposits of iron ore for use in 
our manufacturing we are overlooking 
great possibilities within our own midst. 
In east Texas, adjacent to my own con¬ 
gressional district of Louisiana, are lo¬ 
cated vast quantities of rich iron ore. 
Already careful surveys have Indicated 
that at least 200,000,000 tons of high- 
grade brown ore have been located in 
northeast Texas suitable for manufac¬ 
turing purposes. This ore has been sur¬ 
veyed and tested and found available and 
suitable to our use. Our country badly 
needs this supply of iron ore, and we nat¬ 
urally exclaim in pleasure over the new 
find in east Texas. Why then is it not 
being used as a means of supplying our 
furnaces in the Pittsburgh and the Bir¬ 
mingham areas? 

The answer is the same here as it is in 
the case of the Labrador and Newfound¬ 
land areas—transportation. The Texas 
ore is located miles from water trans¬ 
portation. It is about 15 miles west of 
Jefferson, Tex., and close to Shreveport, 
La. There is rail, but no water, trans¬ 
portation to the ore fields. 

During the course of the thirties the 
Army engineers made surveys of this 
area for navigation purposes. They 
came up with the recommendation that 
a canal be built on the west side of the 
Red River, beginning about 5 miles south 
of Shreveport and roughly paralleling 
the Red River to its mouth far below 
Alexandria, La. This canal would follow 
Bayou Pierre from Shreveport south¬ 
easterly; then Cane River and other 
available streams until it opens into Red 
River some 30 miles above its mouth. 
Such a canal, they stated at that time, 
could be built for the sum of $42,000,000. 
It would, 1 am sure, in these infiation 
times cost considerably more. 

Such a canal, to be called the Overton 
waterway, will provide canal navigation 
by means of a system of locks and dams. 
It will provide a slack water route from 
the region of the east Texas Iron ore to 
the inland water routes of the Nation. 
Iron ore produced within a few miles of 
this canal would be trucked to the turn¬ 
around basin south of Shreveport, load¬ 
ed upon barges, and moved to points 
throughout the country where needed. 
The Mississippi River, the Intercoastal 
canal, the Tennessee, Cumberland. Ohio. 
Missouri, and, in fact, all of the mid¬ 
continent navigable streams will do their 
part in moving Texas iron ore to the 
markets. 

Some persons there may be who may 
label this statement to be a '*pipe dream’* 
and nonrealistic. Such a charge should 
be Immediately dismissed as untrue and 
incorrect Already at least one large 
steel mill is operating in this area at the 
present time and is doing an excellent 
job. Other mills may soon become avail¬ 


able. But real progress in the develop¬ 
ment of the ore field will occur when the 
Overton waterway is built. Low-priced 
water transportation wlU give the incen¬ 
tive to make this whole area blossom into 
activity, and the peoples of this coimtry 
will benefit from the heavy movement of 
iron ore to the mills and the furnaces. 

Of course, we want to utilize foreign 
ore within limits when it is available and 
thereby save our own resources for the 
day of real trouble when we will not be 
able to bring outside metals in huge 
quantities into this coimtry for use in 
mobilizing to fight the enemy. The day 
may come when our merchant marine 
will not be able to move South American 
ore across the long sea lane and to our 
factories in the steel section': of the 
United States. Enemy submarines may 
be on the prowl and the cost in loss of 
tonnage and manpower may make such 
an operation prohibitive. 

When such conditions arise, we must 
have readily available ore wliich can be 
moved to the steel mills along waterways 
far removed from the sharp swish of the 
enemy torpedo and along the sheltered 
routes which belong exclusively to our 
own people. Inland water development 
is certainly a wise and far-sighted policy 
for our young and vigorous Nation to 
pursue. 

I saw some of the submarine warfare 
of the last war. I saw ships sunk along 
the Florida coast by hostile submarines— 
ships afire, crews jumping into the water 
to save their lives, and cargoes jettisoned 
to salvage the ship, if possible. Such 
scenes are not pleasant. They represent 
loss and waste—waste of material and 
of manpower. They represent waste at 
a time when waste could least be afforded. 

A very few of such losses will more 
than pay the entire cost of the construc¬ 
tion of the Overton Canal, and then, for 
all time, we will have an inland slack- 
water canal route from the rich iron-ore 
fields of east Texas to all parts of the 
Nation. Then will our people rejoice jn 
the further development of our Nation 
and feel confidence in the knowledge that 
we are building, not only for develop¬ 
ment of the domestic front but also for 
the safety and security of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the construction 
of the Overton waterway will become a 
matter for the Immediate attention of 
our Army engineers and the Budget Bu¬ 
reau, and before another great war shall 
claim our energies and efforts we may 
have it available for our use and our 
security. 


American Selling Price Principle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ANTONI N. SAOUK 

or CONNSCTXCOT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday»March 19. 19S1 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include a letter received with reference 
to H. R. 1536 on which no action has been 
taken b^ the Ways and Means Commit¬ 


tee. This committee is presently con¬ 
sidering a tax revenue raising measure 
pending the receipt of further reports on 
H. R. 1535 from interested departments. 
The letter, dated March 13.1951, follows: 

UMirsD States RtrsBiB Co., 
Naugatuck. Conn., March 13, 1951. 
Hon. Antonx N. Saolak, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DBAS Me. SADiJkx; Both labor and manage¬ 
ment Involved In the manufacture and dis¬ 
tribution Of rubber footwear devoted much 
study last year to H. R. 8304 (Blst Cong., ad 
sess.). the proposed Customs Simplification 
Act of 1960. It was our feeling the bUl pro¬ 
posed In general many constructive and long 
overdue changes In customs procedure. 

We did, however, take vigorous exception 
to one provision in the measure. That was 
section 14 which. If It had been enacted, 
would have Jettisoned the American selling 
price principle as a basis for computing im¬ 
port duties on rubber and canvas footwear. 
The bUl would have substituted a foreign 
export value as the basis for computing duty. 
It was our contention that this Involved a 
substantive change in the law and was not 
for that reason germane to a measure pointed 
otherwise at streamlining customs procedure. 

This bill has now been reintroduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress, H. R. 1536. It con¬ 
tains the same objectionable provision (sec. 
14) eliminating the American selling price 
principle. This section of the bill provides 
that the Tariff Commission shall certify to 
the President a rate of duty for each classifi¬ 
cation of articles “which the Commission 
estimates to be reasonably equivalent." 

It is our contention that even If the au¬ 
thors of the bill sincerely intended to pro¬ 
vide the same level of relief under the pro¬ 
posed revisions, they could not make good. 
Experts In customs matters support us In 
this view. The proposed bill does not out¬ 
line a detailed procedure for converting the 
tariff protection to the same level under the 
proposed revision. The Tariff Commission, 
as far as we can learn, has not agreed on a 
procedure of any kind to meet the ..ew pro¬ 
posed provisions, much less one that will 
guarantee our Industry the same protection 
as It now has under the American selling 
price. We have had no information from 
Tariff Commission or State Department to 
persuade us from our opinion that no work¬ 
able sc? .erne can be devised under the new 
law to give us this same protection. 

If we are to have the same protection as 
under American selling price, how would the 
Tariff Commission set up a schedule of tariffs 
which would take account of the fluctua- 
tloxxs in the price of Imported goods and the 
price of like or rlmllar American goods? 

When it is realized that there are hundreds 
of different rubber footwear items, each with 
its own price level. It becomes clear that 
there Is no workable substitute for the Amer. 
loan selling price method which will give the 
Industry the same level of protection. 

Some of the letters last year from the 
State Department indicated a misunder- 
standing of the American selling price prin¬ 
ciple and the conditions under which it was 
enacted into law ty Congress about 26 years 
ago. It was Implied that the United States 
Government, apparently upon the urging of 
American industry, adopted the American 
selling price as a “device to conceal the real 
amount of protection actually enjoyed by 
this and the other Industries concerned." 

Congress set the American selling price as 
a basis for duty valuation because other 
methods of valuation were not adeqxiate; and 
one of the inadequacies was the inability of 
American officials to obtain accurate infor¬ 
mation on foreign costs. This was particu¬ 
larly true with reference to rubber footwear. 
In this respect the situation is even worse 
today. 
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Tbt AmnicNai rubber footwear Induetrf'e 
moat aerloua competitor for the domeatlo 
market la Oaechoi^vakla. Can the Tariff 
Commlaalon or the State Department get 
trustworthy data on costs of production ta 
Caechoslovakla today? Does aay one tn our 
Government have aeeurate figures on the 
labor and material costa represented In a 
pair of rubber gaiters from a Oaeoh factory 
landed In New York today? 

Instead of oonoealtng the facts about the 
amotmt of duty, the American aelUng price 
makes it easy for a foreign competitor to 
determine the amount of duty he has to 
pay la relatkm to his costs of production. 

From wlu>m are the facta as to the real 
amount at protection ooncealed? Not from 
the Oeach manufacturer. Under die Amer¬ 
ican selllBg price he le the only pcreoa who 
knowi the actual rata of duty based on his 
export value or any other valna. And under 
the Aaaerlean eaUtng price usually ha can 
dMrBBiae what his duty wlU be even before 
he begtae to manufacture. The only thing 
that would change his estimate would be a 
change In the aCUlng price of the American 
article tike or aimllar to tihe one he le pro¬ 
ducing. and the adjuetment in any event 
would be negligible. 

The American rubber footwear industry 
can stand no further cuts. In fact competi¬ 
tive footwear made In low-wage oountrlea 
abroad Is seiioiisly threa tenin g the indnstry 
under the existing duties. Leber eonstltutea 
approximatety 47 peremt of the factory cost 
of canvas and waterproof rubber footwear. 
This le the labor of American workmen and 
wages paid in this industry in this country 
are f er higher than those in any other coun¬ 
try. The materiels need by American manu- 
faeturan of canvas and waterproof rubber 
footwear are, with the exception of natural 
rubber. American made and here again this 
induetay le at a dleadvantage ae against the 
uee of materlale produced In foreign low- 
labor-ooet countries. 

The manufeeture of rubber footwear to an 
eeenattal part of our national economy. It 
to vital to our national defence. During the 
last war this industry furnished our Armed 
Forces with more than 46,000,000 patre of 
rubber footwear. In the same facllltlee, It 
also made life rafts, fuel eelto, rainooate, Nfe 
vecte and other efanllar war produote. With¬ 
out a going rubber footwear Indtietry our 
national defenee program would be eerlouety 
impaired. 

Thirteen companlec are engaged In the 
manxifacture of rubber and oanvae footwear 
and employ more tban iOjOOO men and women 
with ealee of approximately 0100,000.000. 

Xt le one of the truly American tndustriee— 
foreign manufacturere having copied Itt 
etylee and methode. The low-labar ratee 
and cheaper materials ooets of foreign man- 
ufaeturere, particularly omdbaelovaklan and 
Japaneee. combined with lower tarllRi, would 
mean the loes of Jobs to tbousands not alone 
In this Industry but In the factories eff Its 
eupptiere and in the e twee and ehopB in the 
communities which serve Its workers. 

Xt to dear that the elimination of the 
American selling price, through B. R. 1605 
or any other measure would advereely afflict 
the American rubber footwear induirtry. its 
stockholders, and its employees, end even¬ 
tually the American public who look to this 
Industry to supply It with essential water¬ 
proof rubber and rubber-soled canvas shoes. 

We euneetly eoUett your eu|q;>ort for the 
elimination of this Section 14 from the blli 
which to now under oonalderatlooi in the 
Bouse Ways and Means Committee. 

Very truly youia* 

/ndiurfHel Mmitknu 
atuek Foofioeer Flenf. 

OaoMB T. FaoKtoucto. 

Prmtdent, Local 48, Vnita4 JMbar, 
Cork, LinoUtutn, Plastio Workers 
o/ America. CIO, 


UdM fm Oar Maipefur SlMrtaft 

B3CTBNSION OT* RBMARK8 

HON. (MIAR BURLESON 

XN TBB BOUSE OF RBPttmNTA'nVBS 

Jtronilag. March 19,1951 

Mr. BUHLB80N. Hr. Spesker. s sng- 
l^tkm has been made by an outstand¬ 
ing and aUe aember of the Tens Prison 
Board. Ifr. Freneh Robertson, at AM* 
lene. which might ghre oonsiilenble re¬ 
lief to our manpower shortage. 

Mr. Boberteon etatee that there axe at 
least 1.500 able-bodied young men in 
Texas prisons, camvieted of minor of- 
fenees, who would make good soldiers 
If a national demency pblicy was set up 
permitting them to iohi the Army. 

As he points out. if there are lAOO 
soeh prisons in Tei^ then there must 
be 30,000 to 40,000 prisoners in the coun¬ 
try who axe potential soldier material. 

Xn an interview with Elizabeth Car¬ 
penter. Washington oorrespondent for a 
number of pimers in the Routhwest. Mr. 
Robertson elaborates on this idea whieh 
he has since carried to top ofBcialsat the 
Pentagon and 1 understand they are now 
fully exploring its possibilities. 

1 call to the attention of Congress this 
interview with Preneh Robertson which 
appears in the Abilene Reporter-Mews of 
March 9. and ask that it may be inserted 
in the Rxcoeo: 

WAaHZMOToir. ifwoh e.—Behind Tcxm 
pitoon watte, there are lAOO able-bodied 
young nMm. convicted of minor ugenaee, 
wno, in the opinion of a member of the 
Texas Prison Board, would make good eol- 
dlere. 

Not content wim the **no" which he haa 
already received from tee Fourth Army 
Head qu attere, Frente 11. Boberteon, of Abi¬ 
lene. a member of tee board, will take hie 
augitoetlon to the Pentagon Building and to 
Senator Ltmoon B. Josmaoir, of Texaa, whoee 
preparedneia euhoommittee hai been eeefc- 
Ing anewera to the big manpower ahortage. 

**A world of these hoys should never have 
been aent to prtaon in tee fixit place,** mid 
Robertson, who, as a former Ahr Force lieu¬ 
tenant eokmei in World Wbr XX. adds: *T 
think they could asrve tbelr oountry well 
and rehabilitate teemaelvee In unlfcrm.** 

Boberteon will point out to ogtolato Here 
if. uelng rough mathematice, there 'ere lAOO 
such poMible draftees In Texas prtoona, there 
must be some 90,000 throughout the United 
States. Be wm have no dlfleulty tmprsae- 
ing hto Itoteners on Capitol Bill with tee 
Blgnifleance of SOjOOO asore assn. Tbe past 
few weeks has kept more than one nniigTee 
alonal committee btuUy seeldng new man¬ 
power 'resources which might have been 
overlooked In the past. 

The prison asanpower white Robertson 
heUeves could be put to use first esme to 
hto attention last July when tee Korean sit¬ 
uation creatsd patriotlo fervor among some 
of the Inmates. They swamped him with 
appUcatUaw lor clsmeney, saylag teey would 
be of much more uee to their country on the 
front line In Korea teen lotesd up in Bunte- 
vUtot. 

Boberteon and Prison Ifanager O. B. BlUe 
looked over tee prison population of Texas— 
white baa swelled from tAOO In IMS to 
nearly 7JlOO this year~ anrt found teat teem 
are some lAOO young men Whom they would 
oonelder good material fOrtbe Axaeqr. 

BObarleoin eafled on Ooe. glitven 

who enoouraged him to teke tt up irtte the 
Army. But Army oOoare at Fort Sam Bous- 


ton infenped him tea4 mlUftsey vegglatloaa 
prevent anyone oonvieted of a fsloay from 
Armed Farces. 

Army regulaUons are, of ooume. sutdect to 
Change to meet new emergencies and it ta 
Bo b ertsofa’s thought that tee m an p ow er 
crleie asigbt wanant explaretlon of prtoen 
nmterial by the mlhtary. 

By eeref ttl acrsMilng of the men purmltted 
to joto tee Arasy, B o b e r teon sees no dU« 
flei^ In letting oonviota take up a gun for 
Un<de Bam. 

**We would set up a screening emnmittse 
to check the htetary and record of the 
prisoner who wee released to the Army.** 
Boberteon explained. *'There would be aoany 
fqtoUeenUi, of eouree, that we would not r»- 

it to Robertaott’a belief that the young man 
whom he considers good soldier material 
could best fit into the "service end** of the 
Army—driving trucks, cooking, or doing the 
day labor ta tee Ordnance and Quarter- 
marie.' Corps. 

"Meet cf tba IJSOO boys la Tssae got into 
trouble beeauee of their envlrannient,** 
Boberteon explained. **They really never had 
a chance. They'd see Willie J<mes taking hto 
girl out on a date with a new suit of clothes 
and they’d want one. So, they’d forge a 
check.** 

Texas lews ere much too strict on many 
ottensae, eeecrdlng to Boberteon who reealle 
one esse he handled aa a young attorney tn 
which a 17-year-old hoy was sent to prlKm 
for 8 yean for forging a check for $6. 

"The kid was eelllng megaainee and he 
needed some money so he forged a check for 
$5 using the name of sMneone who had taken 
out a magaalBe sub s cr i ption.** Robertson 
said, "It was a forgery so tee court aent him 
to the pen for • yean.’* 

Xt to tele type of offendnr white BObert- 
son believes could safely be rehabilitated 
into the Army and finaUy become a decent, 
useful cltlien in civilian life. 

**Belng In tee Army would reston self- 
confidence and aelf-reeipeet,’* Robertson says, 
**the two big faeton tn setting a man back 
on the right pate.** 


1151 Ib4t UsdmtiB^dUe 
lor PdbBc 

BXlSNSlCm OP BMMARKB 

HON. E ALEXANDER SMITH 

IN THE BMKATM OP IBB UNXTBD STATBS 
Mondav, March 19 (UgMattic day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Proa* 
IdmU In the New Brunswick (N. J.) 
Sonday Times of February IS, 1951. there 
appeared an artede repmiiBg on a brief 
analysis tap Dr. Audley H. F. mephan, 
ehalnnaB of the department of econom¬ 
ies of Rutgers tJhIversity. of the Presi- 
denf s Federal Budget Hie artlele is 
enttlled **2951 Budget of Bjltfons of Dol- 
kurg Made Understandable for Public.** 
Z ask unan i m oa s eoneent that Dr. Ste- 
plianls axtiele be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record. 

There being no bldeetteiL the article 
was ordered to be printed in ihe Ricxiaa, 
aafoUowa: 

eauE vea Fwnm^*'*** ■**** ^ 

The Fnektonth dMmmd ear a mm I 
bwdgto «f pnAQOMAM tekesp the BEnitod 
States in buslnsss In 1961 probably gives 
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most eitlmna no more than a baffling head¬ 
ache. Even hla request to Congress for $16,- 
600.000,000 in new 1051 taxes probably stag¬ 
gers more than it penetrates the minds of 
most people. 

For biUion-dollar amotmts are totally be¬ 
yond the comprehension of most ordinary 
citieens. 

This $71,600,000,000 is to be spent on a 
business which belongs to each and every 
citizen in the United States, and they are 
going to be asked to pay the $16,500,000,000 
in anticipated new taxes, reminds Dr. Audley 
H. F. Stephan, budget expert at Rutgers 
University. He believes, therefore, that av¬ 
erage clUzens should be offered the oppor¬ 
tunity to understand their Federal budget. 

MADX tmOXaSTANOABLZ 

Dr. Stephan, who la chairman of the fi¬ 
nance and economics department of Rutgers 
University College and former New Jersey 
budget conunissioner. has translated this 
staggering Federal budget into layman’s 
language as a service to his fellow citizens. 

Here is his popularized presentation of 
the national budget, the only changes being 
the removal of a few ciphers to make the 
sums more understandable and a more sim¬ 
ply worded explanation of the reasons for the 
expenditures. Characters of this dialogue 
are the bank loan officer, representing Con¬ 
gress as the representatives of the American 
public, and the bank customer, representing 
the President as the Nation’s chief executive 
officer. 

A bank customer, already owing the bank 
$25,700 (the national debt) on prior borrow¬ 
ings, goes in to the bank’s loan officer and 
asks to borrow $1,650 (requested 1951 addi¬ 
tional taxes). The following conversation 
ensues: 

Loan officer; “What is the amount of your 
present income?’’ 

Customer: “1 was granted a substantial 
Increase in pay 3 months ago. so my take- 
home pay is now $6,510 a year (anticipated 
receipts or earnings of United States in 1851 
Federal budget).’’ 

Loan officer: “Fine, how much of your sal¬ 
ary do you think you can save this year?’* 

WON'T SAVZ THIS TEAR 

Customer: “Oh, I won't save any this year. 
You see my necessary living expenses this 
year will amount to $7,160 (Federal budget 
estimate of total operating costs of United 
States in 1961).’’ 

Loan officer (amazed and gasping for 
breath); "Do you mean that already owing 
the bank about five times your new salary, 
you still want to spend more than you earn?’* 

Customer: “Oh. yes. But I'll gladly tell 
you what I must spend.” 

“First, you see I have been named defend¬ 
ant in a law suit which 1 must fight or lose 
everirthing, and the court costs and lawyers’ 
fees will cost me $4,142. Then, since this is 
not my first law case. 1 am still paying $491 
a year on past cases. 

“Next. I have some neighbors who have 
been rather hard hit in the past to make 
ends meet, and they find it difficult to re¬ 
duce their standard of living. So I must help 
them to get along and this will cost me 
$746 during the year. 

“While I hate to mention it. the interest 
alone on my present debt, without any re¬ 
duction of the principal, will cost me $590 
this year. 

“Fourth. I have a number of poor relations 
and old folks that I’d like to help, and so 
must give them $268 because they don’t earn 
enoiigh themselves.’’ 

KBLATIONS AMO XARMXU 

“Also, some of my relatives are fanners 
and I don’t think the prices they receive for 
their potatoes and other crops are fair. Bo, 
I’m going to give them $148 additional. 

’‘Then,. I have some ideas on brand new 
contraptions that, if they succeed, will be 
helpful to everybody and they will cost me 
$280 to develop. 


“Upkeep of my ear will amount to $169 
and other living expenses, including hiring 
a bookkeeper to keep my accounts straight, 
will be $142. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot I have some friends I’d 
like to set up in business and some others 
that need some financial help to keep out 
of the red. which will cost me $152. 

“Finally, some of my children are still in 
school and I give them $4 a month allow¬ 
ance which costs me $48, and some of my 
working children get out of work at times 
and I give them ^2. 

“That’s my story. Do 1 get a loan?’* 

The answer to the question is to be de¬ 
cided by the Congress in passing the appro¬ 
priation bill or bills. Should Congress de¬ 
cide not to permit the Federal Government 
to go further into debt, it will be necessary 
to raise taxes. The taxing side of the budget 
might be presented in the form of an em¬ 
ployee (the President) going in to his em¬ 
ployer (the people of the United States rep¬ 
resented by the Congress) and asking for a 
raise in his pay (sufficient to meet his added 
expenses). 

In this case the employee’s situation is 
that prior to World War I he made less than 
$100 a year (total taxes collected by the 
Federal Government prior to the First World 
War). During World War I his pay was 
raised to $330 a year, and following that war 
during the 1920*8 his pay went to $440 a year. 
The depression of the 1830’s reduced his pay 
somewhat to $400 a year. The Second World 
War provided the spurt which raised his 
take-home pay to $2,860 a year. During the 
first four postwar years another increase 
raised his pay to $3,940 a year. Late in 1950 
his employer increased his pay by 40 percent 
to $5,510 and now if his pay is to meet his 
expense he must be given a further 42-per- 
cent raise to $7,160, or in other words a total 
of 82 percent in take-home pay in less than 
a year. 

The alternatives facing Congress is whether 
as loan officer it will grant an additional 
loan, or as an employer, can it give another 
raise. The Congress might solve its problem 
partly by a loan and partly by a raise in pay, 
but the pay-as-you-go policy will permit 
of no loan at all. If the raise in pay is too 
great, somewhere the proposed expense must 
be reduced. 

Dr. Stephan concludes, “The little story 
above is not fiction. If each figure used is 
multiplied by 10.000,000 the result wUl be the 
federal fiscal policy for the fiscal year be¬ 
ginning July 1. 1951. as set forth in the 
Federal budget. 


k Is About Timo Millions of Americans 
Wake Up to Communist Actions and 
Objectives in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MINNESOTA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, (luring the 
postwar years when the Communists in 
China were seeking to undermine and 
discredit its government and seize con¬ 
trol themselves, they were portrayed by 
the leftists, and most liberals in our 
country as spontaneous democratic up¬ 
rising which was endeavoring to give 
China true freedom, and Its people wider 
civil rights and genuine self-govern¬ 
ment. 

At the same time Chiang Kai-shek 
and the legitimate government were de¬ 


nounced as Fascist aggressors, even 
butchers, because they apprehended 
some professors, students, and a few 
labor leaders who it has since been de¬ 
monstrated were in almost every case 
Communist traitors seeking to overthrow 
the government by violence and make 
China a colony of the Soviet Union. 

Events have proved that Chiang’s error 
was in not being strict enough rather 
than in being too harsh against enemies 
of the state. Now the latter are in con¬ 
trol. Their record of ruthless oppres¬ 
sion and cruel tyranny makes any recent 
previous regime in China seem mild by 
comparison. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
to be commended Tor its forthright re¬ 
porting of the facts about what was to 
be such a benevolent Utopia in China. 
One can hardly blame many Chinese for 
being taken in by the glowing promises 
of the Reds. But there never was any 
excuse for Americans to be fooled—-espe¬ 
cially so-called intellectuals. It is a sad 
commentary on where the greater real¬ 
ism resides In America to note that many 
labor leaders were among the first and 
most courageous exposers of the Com¬ 
munist lies, while thousands of profes¬ 
sors, ministers, scientists, artists, and— 
least excusably of all—columnists, com¬ 
mentators. and editors were vigorously 
promoting the Communist line, in most 
cases not knowing what they were doing. 

The record needs to be compiled, be¬ 
cause the reeducation of many is still 
far from finished. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks I Include two articles 
from the American Pederationist for 
February 1951—one by Richard Deverali. 
A. P. of L. representative in Asia, and 
the other by Victor Riesel, well-known 
columnist specializing in labor matters. 

The Moscow-Peipinq Plot Against Asia's 
Freedom 

(By Richard Deverali, A. F. or L. represent¬ 
ative in Asia) 

Many of ns remember well the raving pages 
or Adoir Hitler’s Mein Kampr, with Its blue¬ 
print ror the conquest or the West. Some 
or us found in Mein Kampf a clear warning 
of Nazi intentions. Others regarded it as the 
work of a madman, a wild dog, a screwball. 
But, as we know today. Mein Kampf was a 
document that clearly outlined the tactics 
and strategy of the Nazis. 

So, too, today many who have read the 
Collected Works of V. I. Lenin and such books 
as Joseph Stalin’s Problems of Leninism have 
been plainly forewarned by the Soviet slave- 
masters that their objective is world dom¬ 
ination and nothing less, that they plan to 
achieve conquest of the world by first con¬ 
quering Asia and then using the men and 
raw materials of Asia to destroy the remain¬ 
ing portions of the free world. 

Thus in one of the last articles penned by 
Lenin, found on page 854 of volume II of 
his Selected Works (Moscow. 1947), we read: 

“In the last analysis, the upshot of the 
struggle will be determined by the fact that 
Russia, India. China, and so forth, account 
for the overwhelming majority of the popu¬ 
lation of the globe. And it is precisely this 
majority that, during the past few years, has 
been drawn into the struggle for emancipa¬ 
tion with extraordinary rapidity, so that in 
this respect there cannot be the slightest 
shadow of doubt what the final outcome of 
the world struggle will be. In this sense, 
the complete vlct(zry of socialism (Stalinism) 
Is fully and absolutely assured.’* 

There is no secret in all this. It is not 
Anglo-American or anti-Soviet propaganda. 
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Following Lenin, Stalin hae hlmaeU written 
on countless occasions of the intentions ci 
the Soviet geopolltlclans to conquer China 
first, then through China conquer Asia and, 
with control of the land mass of SurasU, 
complete the conquest of the entire world. 
This follows the classic formulation of 
Lenin: 

‘'The road to Paris la through Peiping.** 

Some persons profess to see In the Com¬ 
munist drive a glorious and epic crusade to 
free the world from Imperialism and colo¬ 
nialism. They view the literacy, electrio 
power, and collective-farming schemes of 
Communist Russia as achievements of the 
Soviet regime. Such persons overlook the 
tens of mlllionB of Soviet citlaens who lan¬ 
guish in slave-labor camps because they dare 
to assert their Ood-glven humanity and 
their human rights. Such naive persons 
overlook a Yugoslavia which, if It Is Com¬ 
munist, Is not under the heel of Stalin and 
which therefore, In Stalin's view, must be 
destroyed by a Communist Russia whose 
concept of democracy Is utter surrender to 
the will of the Kremlin. 

The Communist geopolitlelans at Yalta In 
1946 wrung from President Roosevelt end 
Winston Churchill amazing concessions 
which made straight the path for the ad¬ 
vance of Soviet imperialism In A.<da. Yalta 
guaranteed Russian control of Manchuria, 
guaranteed the encirclement of a disarmed 
and defeated Japan by Soviet military and 
naval power, and guaranteed the fall of dem¬ 
ocratic Korea under the weight of Soviet 
presiUM. 

When the war ended, the honest attempt 
made by the West to find the road to world 
peace was terminated, as ever, by the Soviet 
butchers. They created the Comlnform. 
pushed guerrilla activities through stooge 
Aslan Communist parties, and most cynically 
used Japanese Mrms and the vacuum created 
by Japan’s defeat to launch full-scale guer¬ 
rilla warfare In China, in Indochina, and 
other Aslan areas. 

It must never be forgotten that so-called 
British Imperialism has drastically retreated 
In Asia. British power has left India, Pak¬ 
istan, Burma, Ceylon, and other areas. The 
Dutch have been forced to relinquish politi¬ 
cal control of rich Indonesia. Throughout 
Asia the greatest phenomenon of the post¬ 
war era Is the end of European power In 
Asia. 

And In the Aslan countries which have 
found freedom and national Independence, 
indigenous regimes have struggled with the 
terrible social and economic problems which 
resulted from the brutal and wasteful occu¬ 
pations of the Japanese Army. These new 
regimes have struggled to emanclpats their 
people and to resurrect and refurbish their 
century-old cultures and century-old dvlll- 
ssations. Yet Moscow has attacked each and 
every national regime In Aata~-«koept those 
subaervleat to Moscow—as bourgeois, anti¬ 
national. rotten regimes. 

In essence the Soviet aim In Asia since the 
end of the Pacific war has been to wreck the 
new-found national InddMmdenoe of Pak¬ 
istan. Ixuila. Ceylon, Indochina, Ind<mesla. 
Burma. Korea, and the Phlllimlnes. Stalin’s 
actions clearly warn that Bed China is the 
Aslan base, which the Kremlin is using to 
eztend Communist domination across the 
map of ancient Asia. Where the British and 
Dutch and French have withdrawn. Moscow 
and Its Aslan stooges plan to march in. 
Xtothing less than complete domination of 
Asia Is the objective of the Kremlin and its 
Chinese Communist colony. 

The Stalinist butchers use two tacties in 
the achievement of their aggressive strategy 
and warmong^wlng. 

One is the exploitation of overseas Chinese 
minorities in the Philippines, Indochina, 
Thailand. Malaya. mdoneidA, and Burma to 
aid in the financing of Chinese Communist 
propaganda, penetration, and espionage. 
Anyone who listens to Radio Peiping broad¬ 


casts mads dally to the overse a s Chinese 
knows that the Chinese CommunistB are 
banking on use of overseas. Chinese as a 
fifth column In free Asia. 

The second tactic Is use of the so-called 
World Federation of Trade unions and its 
stooge unions to foment civil disorder, vio¬ 
lence, sabotage, and Juncture with Commu¬ 
nist guerrillas in the final all-out push to 
liquidate the Oovemments of Indochina, 
Pakistan. India, Indonesia, Malaya, Burma, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. 

All this Is a matter of the Communist 
record. 

Early In September of 1940, Asia n and A us- 
tralaslan Communist leaders and WFTU af¬ 
filiates received Invitations to attend a con¬ 
ference to be held In Peiping, capital of Com¬ 
munist China. The Invitation requested 
•‘eomplete reports on the situation in your 
rsepectlve countries, progress of your organi¬ 
sations. your problems and the means of 
solving them, and the a ssistance you wish 
to obtain from the WFTU.” The WFTU con¬ 
ference met In Peiping on the 13th of Novem¬ 
ber 1949. with some 177 delegates on hand, 
representing IS countries. Including Commu¬ 
nist Russia. Communist China, Communist 
Mongolia, North Korea, Indochina, India. 
Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Iran, and the Philippines. 

The conference was formally ope ned by 
Liu 8hao-chl, a vice presldert of the WFTU. 
trusted adviser to Mao Tse-tung and hon¬ 
orary president of the All-China Federation 
of Labor. With the geopolitical ambitions 
of world communism well in mind, Lul told 
the assembled del^ates that over one-half 
of the world's population lives In the vast 
territories of Asia and Australasia; these ter¬ 
ritories have rich resources. Industrious 
working peoples. 

As even a blind man can see by reading 
Liu's speech, this was no conference of bona- 
fide trade-union leaders promoting free 
trade-unionism but rather a top policy con¬ 
ference of military men, guerrilla tacticians 
and quasi-trade unionists plotting the mili¬ 
tary destruction of the hemisphere of Asia 
not yet under Soviet domination. Thus Liu 
said; 

“The path which led the Chinese people 
fl. e., tl.e Communists—Ed.} to victory is 
expressed in the following formula; 

"1. The working class must unite to form 
a broad, nation-wide united front. 

"9. This nation-wide united front must be 
led by the Communist Party. 

‘*8. It is necessary to build up through 
patient struggle a Communist Party 
equipped with the theory of Marxism-Len¬ 
inism. 

”4. It Is necessary to set up wherever and 
whenever passible A People's Llberatlan Army 
led by the Communist Party, an army which 
la powerful and skillful in fighting enemies, 
as well as strong points for the operations 
of these armies, and also to coordinate the 
mass struggles In the enemy-controlled areas 
with the armed struggle. Morever, armed 
struggle is the mala form of struggle in 
the national liberation struggle in many 
colonies and semlcolonlee.** 

And In case anyone doubted the intent of 
Uu. he added: 

.**Tble ie the main path followed In China 
by the Chinese peo^e—i. e.. the Commu¬ 
nists—In winning their victory. This path 
is the path of Mao Tse^aung. It can also 
become the mala path of the peoples of 
other and iemtonli r****^ countries 

for winning emancipation where limitor 
oondttlone inrevaU.** 

On Novem ber 19 th e ezeoative boeid mem¬ 
bers of the WFTU were tendered a ban¬ 
quet by Chou Ba-lat, premier cC the Chi¬ 
nese Omnmunlat regime. Wltb Chou Ba-lal 
were Qen, Chu T9b, commander in obteit of 
the C h in e se Soviet Bed MmVf and other top 
Chinese Oommunlete and mUltairy oOclals* 
On November ai.Mk o a huge IMmqUdt 
honoring the WVTU duifatei. 


And. as reported by the Indian Oommu- 
ntet weekly, Oroseroadst 
The delegatee repeatedly toeeted to the 
health of Stalin, laadsr of world working 
peoifie. and Mao Tse-tung. the le ader of the 
working people.” 

As the emokeecreea of pubUo meetiage, 
huge rallies and banquets proceeded, eigier- 
secret mlUtary eeeelona were held by the top 
leaders with well-known Rueetan agents. 
These aeoret seaslone pointed up the ee- 
eentially military nature of the WFTU’e 
Peiping conference. The Ruaelan Commu¬ 
nist warmongmi. L. SOlovlev arm B. Roatov- 
Bky. were present at the secret meetings. 
The participants in the top-level meetings 
discussed the 1950-61 strategy of world 
communism. Including the plaxmed tsctlcal 
struggle In Korea to secure that geopolitical 
bastion for the BCremlin. 

The report o f Louis SalUant, genersl sec¬ 
retary of the WF TU, cle arly outlined the 
key role of the WFTU in undermining 
the freedom and national independence of 
the Aelan nations. Comrade SalUant listed 
the several Comlnform stooge org anlaatt ons 
which would work with the WFTU In 
overthrowing popular governments through¬ 
out Asia—the World Federation of Demo¬ 
cratic Youth, the Women's International 
Democratic Federation, and the International 
Committee at Xntelleotuala. SalUant pro¬ 
claimed the world alms of the Communist 
imperialist warmongers when he declared; 

”We are forming the grand new coalition 
of peoples fighting for a new world, living 
in peace, making sodallam a Uvlng reality 
and laying the foundations of a new civilisa¬ 
tion on a world-wide scale.” 

Folloarlng Salllant. Comrade Soloviev of 
Russia warmly supported the recommenda¬ 
tion of Salllant that an oriental bureau 
of the WFTU be set up In Peiping. He 
outlined the antinational and espionage 
role of this agency when he said It arould be 
"responalble for the coneolldation of contacts 
b etwee n the countries of Asia and the 
WFTU for the provision of mutual exchange 
of Information, Implementation of the deci¬ 
sions of the leading bodies of the WFTU for 
rendering assistance to national trade union 
centers of countries of Asia.” 

A nd, as S alllant noted In his closing speech, 
the WFTU described a tbree-tlered category 
of Aslan countries: 

Her 1. China, BCongolla, and North Korea. 
Her 2. South Korea. Indochina, Indonesia, 
ThaUand, Malaya, and the PhlUpplnee. 

Her 8. India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan. 
Iran, and Japan. 

Obviously the tier 1 countries are those 
dominated by the Soviets and presently be¬ 
hind the Kremlin’s oriental Iron curtain. 
And If the Peiping conference considered 
the tier 8 countries as still difficult, the im¬ 
plication is clear that Moscow’s plan of ag- 
grsMlon In Asia comprehends guerrilla war¬ 
fare and the ovmrthrow of democratic 
regimes In the tier 2 countries—South 
Korea, Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand, Ma¬ 
laya, and the Philippines. 

Another proof of the tactics and strategy 
can be found in the speech of 14 Ll-san. 
BO pointed out that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists had learned that they had to stir up 
agrarian unrest and promote rev(4utlonary 
land reform j^ograms, that they had to 
unite with the bourgeoteie in the urban arem 
and thue build a united front. Second, 14 
La-ean said, guerrilla etniggles, over a pwlod 
of years would form tiie baae for the people’s 
liberation armlee. Third and most funda¬ 
mental, the Chinese Communist movement 
hee always been under the leedershlp of 
the Communist Party , of China, which has 
always accepted the theoretical guMeaoe of 
of , 

Cleeliy 14 Li-san was hammering home 
the wmrmongering, death-to-liberty theme 
expotuMled at the eonfemoe by Comrade Uu. 

Stghlfleantly, Baa Be^yan^ of South Korea 
ted off in preeentlng reporti. Be not^d that 
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tine* October of 1946 the W PT P forces had 
led mounting guerrilla warfare against the 
Republic Of Korea (South Korea). He called 
upon other Asian nations to boycott the 
United Nations. And after him came Choi 
Ho«mln, of North Korea, who demanded that 
UN advisers in Korea and American troops 
in Japan leave at once. Each speaker under¬ 
lined the activities needed to pave the way 
for the coming Communist aggression against 
South Korea. 

As Indochina is the next on Stalin's time¬ 
table In Asia, It was not surprising to find 
that Luu Doc Pho reported in turn. Repre¬ 
senting the Vietnam trade union movement, 
he emphasised guerrilla struggles and the 
war for emancipation. Luu Doc Pho said 
that such emancipation would be brought to 
a successful issue only if the working class 
of every country follows the example of 
China. 

Next came the report of Vas Sunderacha- 
mara of Thailand who reported on the prog¬ 
ress of the labor movement in that country. 
After describing the wartime role of the 
Anti-Japanese Volunteer Corps (the Com¬ 
munist wartime front) and their struggle 
against Japanese militarism and the Phlbul 
Songgram clique, this Communist then told 
of the emergence of the Bangkok Federation 
of Labor and pointed out how the wartime 
struggle brought unification of Siamese, Chi¬ 
nese and workers of other nationalities. 
After attacking the government of Thailand. 
Vas ended thus: 

"Long live the new democratic republic 
of China. Long live Mao Tse-tung. Long 
live Stalin." 

The report of Lu Cheng of Malaya em¬ 
phasized the role of the Communists in 
building guerrilla forces under the Japanese 
occupation. He told how after the war the 
Communists formed the Pan-Malayan Fed¬ 
eration of Labor to launch revolutionary gen¬ 
eral strikes. Then he told the story of how 
after June of 1648 the Communists and their 
trade union allies went underground to 
mount the present civil war in British 
Malaya. 

Comrade All Marjono reported for In¬ 
donesia. He told how the Communists 
formed the SOBSl in November of 1946, at¬ 
tacked Hatta as an "imperialist tool" and 
described Premier Nehru of India as leader 
of the "reactionaries" in southeast Asia. 
This Indonesian Communist let the cat out 
of the bag when he declared: 

"The great victory of the Chinese people 
and its working class, guided by the Chinese 
Communist Party and the leader. Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung, is a victory for our people." 

Comrade Aun-Win reported for Btuma. 
This Communist denounced the Thakin Nu 
government. The Communist-led unions of 
Burma, he said, would fight for "complete 
destruction of the fascist system of the 
Thakin Nu government." 

The report from India was unsigned, but 
It was given in the name of the Conununist- 
led All-India Trade Union Congress. It de¬ 
nounced the "bourgeois Congress govern¬ 
ment." It denounced Prime Minister Nehru, 
It denounced both the Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
and the Indian National Trade Union Con¬ 
gress. It also denounced the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor "who have spent many 
months (and dollars) in India training up 
their Indian pr ototyp es." But for Stalin, 
Mao, and the WFTU it had sweet words. 
Them it hailed as "saviors" of Gandhi’s 
India. 

The program of the so-called World Fed¬ 
eration of Trade Unions and its Russian and 
Chinese Communist backers is crystal clear. 
The record speaks plainly. There, can be no 
doubt that the criminal Communist aggres¬ 
sion against South Korea is but the first 
move in the conquest of the Tier 2 coun¬ 
tries—Indochina, Indonesia, Thailand. Ma¬ 
laya, and the Philippines. And once they 
are conquered and transformed into Kremlin 
colonies, then will come India’s turn and the 


turns of Biuma, Ceylon, Pakistan, Iran, and 
Japan. 

No sane person can talk of "neutr ality" 
in the face of this clear Oommunlst-WFTU 
blueprint for the conquest of Asia, which 
has already given evidence of its authenticity 
through the brutal Communist aggression 
against Korea. 

As the Communist record shows, the 
Conunimist Party in every country men¬ 
tioned Is committed to the service of Stalin 
in the subversion of the now independent 
and free nations of Asia. 

And in Korea, Indochina, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Malaya, the Philippiues, India, 
Burm a. Ceylon. Pakistan, Iran and Japan the 
WFTU-afflliated unions, by their own pro¬ 
nouncement, are traitorous, subversive agen¬ 
cies seeking to used armed guerrilla forces, 
pledged to serve as espionage agents for 
their Kremlin-Peiping masters and acting as 
the running dogs of world Communist im¬ 
perialism—the highest stage of interna¬ 
tional Stalinist communism. 

In these countries the Communist Party 
is not a political party but the advance mil¬ 
itary base of Soviet tmperiallsr' and the co¬ 
ordinator of armed terror, arson, bloodshed 
and unremitting guerrilla warfare. The 
Communist Party in every country is not a 
political party but. by its own frank admis¬ 
sions. an armed military group. So. too. the 
agents of the WFTU and their alllliated 
members throughout the world are not trade 
unionists but the running dogs of the Krem¬ 
lin, the espionage agents for Soviet Russian 
imperialism, the paid puppet fomentors of 
bloody revolution, the precursors of totalita¬ 
rian coups d’4tat aimed at throwing into 
the asbcan of history the hard-won free¬ 
dom and independence of the Aslan coun¬ 
tries which have struggled, in the face of all 
difficulties, to extend freedom and raise 
living standards throughout Asia. 

The blueprint for Communist aggression 
against all Asia outlined at the Peiping con¬ 
ference of November-December, 1949, is 
proof positive of the vast plot now unfolding 
throughout Asia. Asia has been warned. 
Let him who has ears hear. 

Asia has Indeed been warned. Courageous 
action today may secure freedom, peace and 
national Independence tomorrow. 

But action tomorrow or the day after to¬ 
morrow may be too late. 

Mao. Like Staun, Murders Honest Trade- 
Unionists 
(By Victor Rlesel) 

A nonconformist labor chief in the land 
where the spirit of Sun Yat-sen has sunk dis¬ 
appears fast. Then comes the bullet. This 
has happened to 800 since the Soviet took 
over China. I have their names, where they 
were killed and why. 

On the night of April 80, 1960, the lights 
went up in the Kumsin theater, largest 
movie house in West Canton. Leaflets were 
spread calling for the celebration of a non- 
Communlst May Day. The throwaways were 
found in every street, even in the mansion of 
Mayor Yeh Chlen-vin. 

Communist Kanpos arrested 400 labor men. 
They were never seen again. 

Yo Cheng-chi, a labor man, was killed by 
the secret police in Tzepo, Shantung, in Feb¬ 
ruary 1949; Wu Cho-tlng was murdered in 
Tsinan, Shantung, the same day. 

Hwang Ta-chung and 88 of his colleagues, 
men and women, were assassinated in Shang¬ 
hai in July 1949. Ching Kwang-shl and 60 of 
his union people were slain at the Sungsin 
cotton mill because they stood on their hu¬ 
man rights and in August 1949, refused to 
move factory machinery to go to the Soviet 
Union. Late in 1960,400 were shot in Tsing- 
tao on sabotage charges. 

Wei Yung-lal. Mao Teh-kang and Shun- 
tao were killed for calling a strike in the 
Wing-on cotton mill. No. 8 factory. One 
thousand key unionists were arrested in 


Shanghai. 600 In Canton, 300 in Chungking, 
and 300 in Hankow recently. Loh Kwan was 
wounded in Portuguese Macao by Red agents 
after escaping from glorious new China. 

The August 19.1946, labor regulations. Just 
made available in this country by the anti¬ 
communist underground, say that during 
a labor-management dispute: 

"* * * employees shall not strike or en¬ 

gage in other activities tending to obstruct 
production or produce deterioration in labor 
discipline. Even after an arbitration de¬ 
cision has been made by the Bureau (of So¬ 
cial Affairs) • • • the right of interpre¬ 
tation and revision of these regulations rests 
with the Military Control Commission." 

A let's-be-frank meeting was run by the 
Chinese military In every factory in every city 
they hold on the mainland. The workers 
were told: Tell your grievances. 

The workers talked. The secret police took 
notes. 

Those workers talk no more. 


Small Busbesi m the Defense Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject Small Business in 
the Defense Program by former Sena¬ 
tor James M. Mead, now Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
was broadcast from radio station 
WBNY, Buffalo, N. Y., on March 13,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In this grave international crisis with our 
liberties at stake, Americans are united in 
accepting a few basic ideas; First, that our 
essential freedoms, spiritual, political, and 
economic, are in Jeopardy; second, that the 
preservation of these freedoms will demand 
the utmost use of our national skills and 
resources; and. third, that personal and group 
Interests must be temporarily passed over 
wherever such interests are inconsistent with 
our maximum national effort. 

As one who shares this common ground 
with you. I want to talk to you about the 
substantial contribution which small and in¬ 
dependent business can make to the Nation’s 
industrial mobilization program and about 
the danger—the avoidable danger—^that 
small business may not be given the fullest 
opportunity to make this substantial contri¬ 
bution. 

My experience in the Senate with the War 
Investigating and Small Business Commit¬ 
tees tells me that our Industrial mobiliza¬ 
tion for military purposes has a strong tend¬ 
ency to rely upon big companies more than 
upon small companies. 

The situation does not spring from any¬ 
one’s plan to bring about such results. It 
Is the cumulative effect of many detailed 
decisions born from hurry and haste, and 
sometimes from the ill-considered self-in¬ 
terest shown by strategically placed large 
enterprises. It shows itself in a tendency 
toward greater concentration of economic 
power. In the accelerated growth of the 
Nation's largest corporations. 

Industrial concentration Is often pro¬ 
moted by the scarcities that accompany 
mobilization. Sellers are likely to serve 
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their own larger euetomere first. Vertlei^y 
Integrated concerns are likely to serve tbem- 
aelves and their subsidiaries before serving 
their independent customers. 

Such concentration may likewise be fwo* 
moted by the Government’s emergency pro* 
curement because some Government 
turn readily to large enterprises with esUb- 
llshed reputations, and because such large 
enterprises are much more with 

Government spedfications and with the pro> 
cedures for awarding Government contracts. 

It u again promoted by the need for 
secrecy tn han dlin g strategic knowledge, 
since secrecy Is easiest to maintain if the 
knowledge la available only to a few per¬ 
sons in a few large key enterprises. 

It Is further isromoted by the channeling 
of Govornment funds for research purposes 
Into a few large research organinatlonB. 

It Is finally promoted by the channeling 
of Government loans to a few large producers 
who can get materials and who have Gov¬ 
ernment contracts. 

I should also like It to be clearly under¬ 
stood that I am not criticising large com¬ 
panies, nor their executives, for putting 
themselves at the service of the Government 
during an emergency. Their facilities and 
their know-how are Indli^Mnsable. 1 am 
saying that because they are important, and 
because they are well-known, and because 
the use of them offers obvious advantages 
to a Government that Is necessarily in a 
hurry and does not want to take unneces¬ 
sary risks, they tend to be used dispropor¬ 
tionately. This disproportionate use ulti¬ 
mately weakens tha country during the 
progress of emergency and creates a con¬ 
centration which weakens tiie country’s 
Institutions after the emergency Is over. 

'Hie other side of the picture Is that ymaii 
business tends to be underused. Such small 
business concerns are likely to be cut off fhrst 
when goods are scarce. They are least likely 
to be able to accumulate inventoiles in an¬ 
ticipation of a shortage or to find attematlvo 
Boureee of rupply. They experience unusual 
difficulty In adapting their operations to the 
use of substitute materials, since their re¬ 
search facilities are typically limited. Their 
financial resources are often unequal to the 
risk of rapidly expanding their capacity, and 
finally they find It hard to attract new in¬ 
vestment capital or to secure adequate credit, 
either private or governmental. Unable to 
keep close watch over the development of 
defense orders r,nd unable to kdd on the 
larger contracts, they are handicapped In ob¬ 
taining Government business. ’Hiey find It 
dlflloult to obtain subcontracts because they 
cannot offer reciprocal suboontracta. In 
selling to the civilian market, they encounter 
difficulties when goods are scarce and con¬ 
sumer Incomes are high. Buyers who are 
uncertain If they can get replacements are 
likely to prefer known braiids of large oou- 
oems to the unknown brands of small con¬ 
cerns. Price controls are likely to eliminate 
the price differentials which have offset the 
relative lack of prestige of the com¬ 

pany’s products. The drafting of perammel 
for military service is an inconvenience to 
the large o mpany, It may be a disaster to 
the small one. 

All of us have a omnincm Interest "n 
coimteraotlng these tendendee. Sven the 
large busineMi enterprlee which, at first 
glance, obtains a differential advantage from. 
Its size haa such a common Interest. When 
small business la not adequately utUleed. a 
large proportion of the country’s total pro¬ 
ductive capacity Is prevented from con¬ 
tributing to the country’s economic strength. 
This was true In tbs last war. 7n ma, for 
example, a survey of unused capacity among 
small plants was mads by the Department oC 
Ckunmercs. It concluded that only 18 per¬ 
cent of the concerns studied were using their 
existing facilities fully; tbst half of the 
companies could incrssse their output 11 they 


obtai n e d men and'materials to do to; and 
that a third ot them could Increeae tbetr 
output even wltlMUt addmonal men and 
mattclale. 

This underuae of the small estabUshmamt 
wee a corollary of an exoeiBlve coaeentratkm 
of Government contracts. From June IMO to 
September 1944 61 percent at the prime 
contracts went to 83 corporations and mors 
than 67 percent to 100 corporations. Bvan 
subcontracts went mostly to the isrger con- 
oems. A study of 358 of the nation's larg¬ 
est corporations made by tbs Smaller Wsr- 
piante Corporation in 1948 showed that these 
large firms sublet about 84 percent of the 
value of their prime contracts but that only 
a quarter of this amount w«it to suboon- 
traotore with leas than 500 workers. 

When we overloed the Industrial machine 
at one end and underload it at the other, the 
Inevitable result Is failure to produce ea 
much and aa fast as can be produesd. That 
Is what happened in World War H. This 
fact appeared clearly in the unfilled order 
backlogs that prevailed during the latter part 
of the teoent World War. In llarch 1944, 
the unfilled orders of Isrgs plants In the 
metal products industries averaged nearly 
a year’s fun production, whereas those of 
amaU planta averaged barely more than 6 
months fun production. WbUe It is true that 
only the large company and the large plant 
can produce certain types of heavy mUltary 
equipment, this pattern of overuse of large 
business and underuse of small business 
was not limited to aueb eases. Relatively 
simple typee of zaetal products abowed ths 
same pattern. For metal palls, smaU plants 
had backlogs of between 4 and 5 nontbs and 
large planta between 9 and 10 montbs. There 
were many other similar instances in wbleh 
either the Government or the civilian market 
or both went unduly short or waited an un¬ 
duly long time because orders bad been un¬ 
duly concentrated In the large companies. 

’The easy way of organizing industrial 
mobiUmtlon so that It depends chletiy upon 
large enteiprlses Is not at all the efficient 
way at getting full production. The smell 
companies are an Important part of our 
national capacity. Their output is a vital 
part of our national strength. An equal op¬ 
portunity for small business to produos Is 
essential If we are to use all our muscle. 

Thus there is harmony rather than con¬ 
flict between the immediate needs of Indus¬ 
trial moblllzatlLn and the longer rtm needs 
of a free-enterprlse economy. Competitive 
private enterprise is regarded by ail of us as 
one of the fundamental exitressions of our 
freedom and one of the fundamental sup¬ 
ports as well. While we may differ among 
oureelves from time to time about whether 
a large company has acquired monopoly 
power that needs to be curbed, I think most 
of us agree that to keep private competitive 
enterprise we must preserve small business 
along with large bustness. We must avoid a 
long run trend toward even greater concen¬ 
tration of ecoDomle power. 

We can moblllae the maximum resources 
of small business if we want to do It and If 
we take the necessary steps soon enough. 
I shall not attempt to offer a complete pro¬ 
gram for this purpose. I shall merely men- 
tldn a few at the more obvious means by 
which it can be aocompllsbed. 

We Should make, amt keep up to date, a 
study of the idls capacity available In the 
United States, particularly that In the hands 
of small bustness. Ws should also study tha 
IcUe mmpawm that Is aimilabto, particulaiiF 
in the smaller communities. In the light 
of these studies, we should review the dis¬ 
tribution of Govammsnt prooursment, of 
tndustriai 8id>cantraets, uul of order toaek- 
loffi for the sske of sblftSag ordtrs from tha 
overused to the undwuaed fadUilea and 
from looalltlea whart labor la ahort to loeaa- 
ttaa where It la more identifuL. Wa ahould 
eauunine tha sMs of tavaatorlaa and raviaa 


ailoeattona of seafoa matartala to avoid tying 
up sndh materials in congested eetabliih- 
mente where their turn-over win be slow. 
Ws should avoid withholding raoh materials 
from small plants which could use idle fadli- 
tlee and idls labor if the materials were 
available. 

We should set up spedsl machinery for 
placing Government eontrsete dtreetly with 
small enterpnsaa. We abould uee that ma¬ 
chinery also to assure so far as possible that 
the subcontracts placed by largo concerns 
ahaU go to small enterpri ses . The Smaller 
War Plants Oorporatlon performed such 
functions fairly well during the last world 
war. 

We should make every effort to simplify 
Oovamment purchasing specifications so 
that they correspond as nearly as possible 
to ordinary coounerelal qyedficatlons for 
similar goods. 

We Bboold encourage plant expansion by 
small enterprises as well as by large ones. 
Ws should take steps to make available to 
small eonoema loans and tax amorttaation 
privUegea eomparable to thorn that are 
extended to Uurge companies that under¬ 
take strategically desirable plant expansion. 
Wherever practical we should encourage 
plant expansion in dlspeteed small units 
capable of being built and operated by 
small companies. 

Ws should make inoductlon methods and 
new teehnlquee available to small com¬ 
panies as fully as possible. We should con¬ 
sider a policy of making reeearch grants to 
small compaifies that have approj^ate re¬ 
search facilities. We should consider re¬ 
quiring that new technology that has stra- 
t^lc value and has been financed by the 
Government he made available on reason¬ 
able terms without undue restrictions to 
smaM r -noerns that will uee It for mobiliza¬ 
tion purpoeea. 

Steps such as these require exercise of 
judgment day by day in many varjrlng sltu- 
atlona. Tlie first eaaentlal it a policy de¬ 
termination that the facilities of small 
business shall be fully used. But such a 
policy is not automatic nor self-executing. 
The second essential, therefore, Is a specific 
assignment to one or more appropriate 
agencies to see to It that the policy Is car¬ 
ried out. 


De S€v«nky Calls Bigfor UaM States 
Force for Europe a Trap 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. 0.L ARMSTRONG 

or wamaoKt 

IN TRB HOtrSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CoNORnaicmaL Rxcoan, 
I include herewith the following brief 
aignlflcant article from the New York 
Joumal-Ameriean of Sunday, March 11, 
by the eminent authority on air power, 

Alexander P. de Seversky: 

Da SsvaasxT Oaixs BiCMtaa Umxtid Statm 
Foaca roa Inaora a Tiar 
(By Msj. Alexander P. de Sevenfty, Intema- 
tlonally famoua airplane designer and avi¬ 
ation authority) 

The great rntmtaj debate in Congress hea 
been steered Into a blind alley of eonfu- 
eton. Somehow the faiae tmpreeston has 
baan created that the problem Is simply 
Wbether or not to send four addHtional 
AmerlOan dlvlslont to Evrope. 
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The average American may be forgiven if 
he now thinke that thU Is the heart of the 
dispute. With two divisions already in Eu¬ 
rope. he WOTders. why all the quibbling about 
raising this contingent to 

Unfortunately, this is a misleading state¬ 
ment of the issue. If it were merely a ques¬ 
tion of a few more divisions, even the con¬ 
gressional witnesses opposing the scheme, 
the writer included, would readily go along. 
There are no overwhelming objections to 
such a trifling expansion of the American 
ground quota. 

But the real Issue is far removed from 
this. The four divisions are only the be¬ 
ginning of a process that must ultimately 
suck millions of our young men Into a Euro, 
pean slaughterhouse, under conditions made 
to order for the Kremlin. 


BASIC STBATXOT 

What Is at stake in the debate Is the na- 
ture of basic American strategy. The de¬ 
cision to be made Is whether our industrial 
potentials and limited manpower shall be 
channeled Into old-style ground warfare, in 
which the enemy enjoys all the advantages— 
or Invested in air strategy, in which we can 
attain clean-cut supremacy both in numbers 
and quality. 

The arguments advanced in favor of more 
American troops for Europe have little re¬ 
lation to the real problem. Indeed, they 
have raised a smoke screen of irrelevancies 
behind which the strategic core of the issue 
has been hidden from public view. 

BOOSTING MOBALX 

We are told, for instance, that four more 
divisions will boost European morale by 
demonstrating America's will to light for 
freedom. But In the light of our sacrifices 
in Korea, the American declaration of a na¬ 
tional emergency, our vastly expanded mili¬ 
tary budgets, why should our will to oppose 
aggression be In doubt? 

I submit that any European who still 
doubts It will not be convinced by the ar¬ 
rival of a few more divisions. Stalin has, and 
for years must continue to have, overwhelm, 
ing superiority on the ground. To suppose 
that America would not fight if be slaugh¬ 
tered two divisions, but only if he slaugh¬ 
tered six, makes n i sense. 

Behind the beguiling talk of "only a few 
more divisions" Is the plan—already adopted 
by our high command without consulting 
Congress and the people—which Is bound 
to degenerate Into a showdown on the ground 
against thj Soviet and satellite armies. 
Though billed as "balanced forces," that plan 
still looks upon air power as an auxiliary to 
soften the enemy at home and to provide 
"air artillery" support for our foot soldiers. 

The tragic reality is that America Is being 
committed to an outmoded and fallacious 
strategy, because It is the only kind our 
military mentors understand. Like the 
French generals who staked their country on 
the Maglnot line after 1918, our generals are 
making the commitment in a spirit of 
patriotic devotion. 

We have been assured that 3,500,000 men 
would be enough unless the world situation 
deteriorated sharply. Almost at once, how¬ 
ever, Oen. J. Lawton Collins took the stand 
to announce that the figure would have to 
be expanded within 6 months. That's the 
tlpoff. We are preparing to fight a new war 
with the methods of the last, although his¬ 
tory proves that such "froxen thinking" is 
fatal. More and more millions will be fun- 
neled Into the hopeless attempt to match 
Moscow's teeming manpower on the ground. 

OBOUMS OXNXaAX. 

The vary make-up of our high command 
makes such strategy inevitable. Secretary 
Of Defense Marshall is a ground general. On 
June 31, 1948, he declared: "Your adversary 
may be hammered to his knees by bombing, 
but he will recover unless the knockout blow 
U delivered by the Army." The fact that 


Japan, having been knocked from the skies, 
surrendered with an army of 6.000,000 well- 
equlpped men still intact, apparently made 
little Impression on General Marshall. Only 
last week in his speech at Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, before the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
he said, "The experience of battle • • • 
points to the continued and decisive role of 
ground forces." 

The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Bradley, wrote last year that he is 
"convinced beyond any reasonable doubt" 
that “we shall once more be forced to gain 
the Inevitable victory over our dead bodies— 
those of our soldiers on the ground." And 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, naturally, is 
no less sold on bayonet warfare. All of 
General Collins' statements revolve around 
his certainty that "the doughboy U the final 
answer." 

OTHXaS GO ALONG 

The other two members of the high com¬ 
mand. representing the Navy and the Air 
Force, are in a minority and. in the nature of 
a military body, bound to go along with the 
majority concepts. Thus while the dispute 
rages around irrelevant matters like those 
four divisions, the life-and-death issue of a 
correct strategy is shoved out of sight. 

I am not accusing our leadership of some 
mischievous conqiiracy. The conspiracy Is 
of another kind—like that of a fond mother 
who believes that castor oil is a cure-all, and 
administers it to her child In ever larger 
doses, thinly disguised with orange Juice. 
Her Intentions are the best, but her child 
will die all the same If his abdominal pains 
are due to acute appendicitis. 

We are being coaxed and threatened and 
argued Into putting more and more of our 
resources and manhood into surface force, 
for the kind of war in which we cannot 
hope to win under modern conditions. Our 
leaders do not grasp tine possibilities of air 
power geared to take control of the air clear 
around the globe, by passing the surface 
strength of the Soviets. 

POPULATION FACTOR 

The optimistic references to a population 
of 200 or 300 millions in the western bloc 
are meaningless. This represents potential 
troops—but the Soviet Union has huge and 
superbly equipped armies already in being, 
supported by tactical aviation as good as 
ours and much lai^er in quantity. It Is 
childish to suppose that Moscow will allow 
us to create West European forces capable 
of crossing out her dominance of the con¬ 
tinent. when it has the power to nip the 
enterprise In the bud. How an additional 
four divisions put into the inextricablet trap 
will deter Soviet aggression defies explana¬ 
tion. 

After the war, we threw away our gun. 
Soviet Russia held on to hers. Now we 
propose to stoop down and pick up the dis¬ 
carded weapon. Why should the Kremlin 
let us do this—unless we have a powerful 
deterrent force elsewhere to stop them from 
putting a bullet through our forehead? 

srrxRXXNT forob 

That deterrent force can only be Amer¬ 
ican strategic air power, operating directly 
from our continent—from bases, that Is to 
say. Inaccessible to the Kremlin’s land might 
and tactical air force. Only under this pro¬ 
tection can European capacity for defense be 
revived. 

But today our strategic air force does 
not have the magnitude to serve as a real 
deterrent. Though properly conceived, and 
armed with atom bombs, it is no more than 
a token force. It will remain only a token 
force as long as we persist in dividing our 
potential three ways for so-called balanced 
forces—instead of applying the majcv por¬ 
tion to air power on the common-sense basis 
that first things must come first. Only when 
such an American Air Force is in axlstenoe 
will European rearmament be at all possible. 


Public AttUUuce Provnions of the Social 
Security Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 

OF NBW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,19Si 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
In the Record, I include the following 
letter and statement: 

Dear -: No doubt you have been in¬ 

formed of the recent action of the New York 
State Legislature, which adopted a resolu¬ 
tion concerning the application of certain 
parts of the Social Security Act to the public 
assistance program in the State of New York. 
Since copies of the resolution may have been 
forwarded to you. I think you will be Inter¬ 
ested In the enclosed comments, which are 
taken from a statement I issued to the press 
the day the resolution was adopted in Al¬ 
bany. If you would like to have any addi¬ 
tional information on this matter, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

With warm good wishes, I am. 

Cordially and sincerely. 

Oscar R. Ewing, 

Administrator, 

Statembnt by Fbdxbal Sbcubjty Adminis¬ 
trator ON Public Assxbtancx Provisions 
OF the Social Sxcurxty Act, March 9, 1961 
The resolution adopted by the New York 
State Legislature claims that the Federal 
Security Agency has threatened to withhold 
funds from New York for aid to dependent 
children, old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the disabled, unless the State 
acquiesced in two "arbitrary conditions." 

The resolution alleges that one of these 
conditions "would mandate an inflexible 
State-wide standard of assistance requiring 
all persons receiving assistance under a wel¬ 
fare program to receive mechanically the 
same benefits In total disregard of indlvldu- 
aMsed needs." The second condition, ac¬ 
cording to the resolution, would require the 
State "to depart from Its long-established 
clvll-servlce system and compel the adop¬ 
tion of special civil-service standards and 
procedures for employees dealing with Fed¬ 
eral welfare programs or a general revision of 
our civil-service system." 

The 1935 Social Security Act provided for 
Federal contributions to the States for needy 
people—under certain conditions. It pro¬ 
vided that each State submit a State plan 
which had to be approved, originally by the 
Social Security Board and now by the Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator, as meeting the 
requirements of the Social Security Act. 
This State plan, the act says, "shall be in 
effect In all political subdivisions of the 
State, and if administered by them, be man¬ 
datory upon them." Furthermore, since 
1940, the act requires that all such plans 
include "methods relating to the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand¬ 
ards on a merit basis.” 

These are not arbitrary conditions dreamed 
up by me or anyone else in the Federal 
Security Agency. They are part of the law 
of the land. Congress Wrote these essential 
provisions into the Social Security Act be¬ 
cause it wanted to protect helpless needy 
persons from arbitrary and capricious 
action, and to make sure that they would 
receive humane and individual considera¬ 
tion wherever they live within a State. 

Failure to adhere to these provisions has 
resulted in serious differences in the treat¬ 
ment of needy people throughout New York 
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State. People In verloue parte of the Sthte 
receive ehocicingly disparate amounts of 
assistance in relation to their need. The law 
clearly calls for equitable treatment for per¬ 
sons In need: and persons In Mew Torh State 
have not been getting equitable treatment. 

There has been failure on the part of local 
welfare districts to include t»asiQ items in 
the budgets of needy persons. There has 
been an alarming variation in the tests ap¬ 
plied in determining who is entitled to as¬ 
sistance and who is not. Thus, In some wel¬ 
fare dlstriete a person may be denied assist¬ 
ance If he has as much as $100 worth of 
penKmai,pr(q>erty, while in a neighboring dis¬ 
trict a persmi may be granted assistance even 
though he has glJXK) or more of personal 
property. In my opinion, the Congress that 
pasMd the Social Security Act was out to pre¬ 
vent precisely this kind of discrimination. 

We have not instated on an “inflexible'* 
standard that would require all persons to 
receive mechanically the same benefit with¬ 
out regard to individual need. Quite the 
contrary. What we have asked the State 
Department of Social Welfare to do is to es¬ 
tablish a StiUewide poUoy that would be 
simple, objective, and consistent, so that a 
person in need would know what he is en¬ 
titled to. and would not have to depend on 
the whim of a local official. 

The Federal Government asks for equality 
of treatment, not necessarily equality of 
dollar assistance. The Federal Government 
asks that New York see to It that people in 
equal need receive the money to secure the 
same standard of living. Obviously, the rent 
costs In a small town upstate will not be the 
same as in Ifonhattan. The equal standard 
requires that a needy person receive the 
mon^ to purchase equivalent food, ckithtng, 
and shtiter. wherever he lives within the 
State. 

All of this is well known to the State Board 
of Social Welfare. As a matter of fact, since 
1944 the board has paid Up service to the 
requirements of Federal law. In that year 
it Issued an instruction to local districts caU- 
ing for equitable treatnwnt of persons in 
e<^al need; but this instruction was never 
enforced. On January 29, 1961. this board 
ratifled an agreement which the chairman of 
the board and Z had reached on December 
29, 1980. relating to aid to the permanently 
and totaUy disabled. That agreenwnt pro¬ 
vides for Indiulon in the State plan of as¬ 
sistance standards to assure equitable treat¬ 
ment for aU needy persona. 

Thus the State Board of Social Welfare 
recognises that there is no basis for the 
accusations contained in the legUAature's 
resolution and accordingly agrees to abide by 
the law of the land. 

As to requirements for an adequate merit 
system in the administration of public as¬ 
sistance in New York, the Federal law is per¬ 
fectly clear. Zts intent is to have adminis¬ 
tration of public asBlstanoe in aU States ffee 
from political pressures. The fact is that 
Mew York has some 900 welfare positions ex¬ 
empted from civil service—more thap the 
number of such exempted positions in all 
other States put together. New York ta the 
only State in the Union where county welfare 
dlroctoes are not under the merit system. 
Moreover, 65 deputy dtasetocs are also ex¬ 
empt. along with a large number of other 
miscellaneous jobs. This contradicts the ex¬ 
press requirements of the Federal Security 
Act. The State Board of Boelsl Welfare has 
now assured us that tt will take any steps 
which may be neoeasaiy to correct any defi¬ 
ciencies in the cwnylng out of personnel 
standards on a merit basis In aoomdanoe 
with the Federal Social Security Act. 

These facts reveal the inaccuracies and dta- 
tortlona of the retadutlons better than any 
argummtatlon. 


tie Piince «f Peace, hf Willieai Jenabti 
Bfyas 

REMARKS 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


IN IRB HOUSE OF REPRBBBNTATTVB8 

Monday. March 19.1951 

Mr. RANKm. Mr. Bpedket, today ia 
the ninety-first anniversary of the birth 
of Wllllajn Jennings Bryan, one of the 
greatest Christian leaders our country 
has ever produced. His lecture on the 
Prince of Peace is the greatest argument 
of its kind I have ever read or ever heard. 

In this day and time when the enemies 
of Christianity are hrying to wreck our 
civilization. I think it is a good time to 
bring to the attention of the American 
people the argument of this masterful 
man. who probably did more to promote 
Christianity throughout the world than 
any other lay leader of modem times. 
Blr^ Bryan’s lecture reads as follows: 

Tbx Ptufcx or PxscK 

Mr. Bktan. I offer no apology for epesking 
upon a religious theme, for it ie the moat 
universal of all themes. If 1 addreaaed you 
upon the subject of law I might Interest the 
lawyers: If I discussed the science of medi¬ 
cine I might Interest the phyelclsns; In like 
manner merchants might be Interested in a 
talk on commerce, and farmers In a dtaous- 
olon on agneulture; but none of these sub¬ 
jects appeals to all. Sven the aclenoe of gov¬ 
ernment. though broader than any profes¬ 
sion or occupation, does not embraoe the 
whde sum of life, and those who think upon 
It differ so among themselves that I could 
not speak upon the subject so as to please a 
port without offending others. While to me 
the aotance of government ta tntmtaely sb- 
sorbing. X reooimtae that ths moet Important 
things in life lie outside of the realm of gov- 
snimsnt and that mors dapsnde upon what 
the individual does for himself than upon 
what the government doss or can do for him. 
Men can be miserable under foe best gov¬ 
ernment and they ean be happy under foe 
worst government. 

Oovemment affects but a part of the life 
which we live here and does not touch at all 
ths Ufa beyond, while religion toucher the 
infinite etnfle of existence as well as the 
small arc of that cirols which we spend on 
earth. No greater theme, therefore, ean 
engage our attention. 

Man is a religious being; the heart In¬ 
stinctively sefoa for a God. Whether he 
worehips on the banks of the Ganges, prays 
with hta face upturned to the sun. kneels 
toward Mecca, or. regarding aU space as a 
temple, oommunes with the Heavenly Father 
according to the Christian creed, man ta 
essentially devout. 

There are honest doubters whose sincerity 
we geoognlee and respect, but oooaslonaUy 
I find young men who think it nnart to be 
sksptloia: t^ talk as if it were an evidence 
of larger intelUgenoe to aooff at creeds and 
refuse to connect themaelves with churches. 
They call themselves “liberal,” as if a Chris¬ 
tian wars narrow-minded. To these young 
BMn I desire to a ddr se e myself. 

Even ■ome older people profess to rsgasd 
religion sa a siqieraUtton, pardonaMe In the 
Ignorant, but unwocthy of the edtwated— 
a mental state whtoh (me can and dhottld 

down with mild eoutempt upon sndh as give 
to refill a definite plaee in their thoughts 
and Uvas. They serame an inMIaotual afo* 


panecitr and oftnn tiffie hMie pains to eoh- 
osal foe essuhiptloa. Tolstoy admintslers 
to the “cultured crowd” (foe words qubtsd 
ere his) a asvara rebuka whan he declares 
that the reUgious sentiment rasta not upon 
a suparatiiloas fear of the invisible foroes of 
nature, but upon man's oouMHousness of his 
flnitensas amid an infinite universe and of 
hta sinfulnels; and this conaekmihess, tha 
great {fiiUosopher adds, man can never out¬ 
grow. Toiatoy Is right; man rsoogniaeB how 
llmttsd are hta own powers and how vast ta 
the universe, and he leans upon the arm 
that ta stronger than his. Man feels foe 
weight of hta sins and looks for One who ta 
sinieas. 

Bellgion has been defined as the rslatlmi 
vdkieh man fixen between htaaself and hta 
God. and morality as the outward manifesta¬ 
tion of this relation. Every one, by the time 
he reaches maturity, has fixed some relation 
between himself and God. and nio material 
change in this relation ean take place with¬ 
out a revolution in the man. for this relation 
ta the most potent influence that acts upon a 
human life. 

Religion Is the bssia of morality In the in¬ 
dividual and In the group of indivlduala. 
Matertallsts have attested to buUd up a 
system of morality upon the basis of en- 
l^htened self-interest. They would have 
man figure out by mathematics that it pays 
him to abstain from wrongdoing: they vrould 
even inject an element of selfishness Into al¬ 
truism; but the moral system elaborated by 
the materialists has several defects. First, 
its virtues are borroared from moral systems 
based upcm religion; aeoond, as it rests upon 
argument rather than upon authority, it does 
not appeal to foe young, and by the time foe 
young are able to follow their reseon they 
have already become set in their ways. Our 
laws do not permit a young man to diapoee 
of real estate until he ta 81. Why foie re¬ 
straint? Because his reason ta not mature; 
and yet a man’s life Is largely molded by the 
environment of hta youth. Third, one never 
knows juet how much of hta dectalon Is due 
to reason and how much ta due to passion 
or to selfish Interrst. We reeogntas foe bios 
of seU-lntereet when we exclude from foe 
jury every man, no matter bow reasonable or 
uprtgbt he may be, who has a pecuniary in¬ 
terest In the result of tbe trial. And. fourth, 
one whose morality ta based upon a nice 
caloolation of beneflte to be secured spends 
time figuring that he should spend In aetkm. 
Those who keep a book account of their good 
deeds seldom do enoiigb good to justify keep¬ 
ing books. 

Morality ta foe power of endurance In man; 
and a reUgton which teaches personal re- 
sponslblUty to God gives sfosagfo to morality. 
There te a powerful restratnlng influence in 
foe b^ief that an all-seeing eye sorutlntaee 
every thought and word and act of tbe indl- 
vlduaL 

There ta a wide difference between the 
who is trying to oonform to a standard of 
morality about him and tbe man who ta en¬ 
deavoring to make hta life approximate to a 
divine etaadard. Tha former attempts to 
live up to foe etandard if it te above him and 
down to it if it ta below him—and if he ta 
doing right only whan others are looking he ta 
sure to find a time when he thinks he ta un- 
ohaervsd. and foen he takas a vacation and 
falls. One nesds foe Inner strength which 
comes with foe oonaoious presence of a per¬ 
sonal God. Xf fooBS who are thus fortified 
sometimes yield to temptation, how hslplaas 
and hopdeBs must those be Vfho rely upon 
their own stierurfo alone! 

There are dbBctiltieB to be encountered in 
religion, but there art dUBeultlea to be en- 
eoumared everywhers: Z passed tfarouidi » 
padod Of skeptldhm wlmn Z was In ooitaBS 
and Z hava been glad atrsr atnee that 2 he- 
easne a nuB a her of tim ebuidh betors Z left 
hams for so lta gs, for tt heiped aae durtnf 
foeas trying di^ The. oouIms daya aamt 
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the dangerout period in the youxxg men's 
life; It le when he le just coming into pos- 
eesslon of his powers~-when he feels stronger 
then he over feels afterward and thinks he 
knows more than he ever does know. 

Xt was at this period that I was confused 
by the different theories of creation. But I 
examined these theories and found that they 
all assumed something to begin with. The 
nebular hypothesis, for instance, assumes 
that matter and force existed—matter in 
particles infinitely fine and each particle 
separated from every other particle by space 
infinitely great. Beginning with this as¬ 
sumption, force working on matter—accord¬ 
ing to this hypothesis—^eates a universe. 
Well. I have a right to assume, and I prefer 
to assume a Designer back of the design— 
a Creator back of creation; and no mat¬ 
ter how long you draw out the process of 
creation, so long as Gk>d stands back of It, 
you cannot shake my faith In Jehovah. In 
Genesis It Is written that, in the beginning, 
God created the heavens and the earth, and 
Z can stand on that proposition until I find 
some theory of creation that goes further 
back than *‘the beginning." 

I do not carry the doctrine of evolution as 
far as some do; 1 have not yet been able to 
convince myself that man is a lineal descend¬ 
ant of the lower animals. 1 do not mean to 
find fault with you If you want to accept It; 
all I mean to say is that while you may 
trace your ancestry back to the monkey If 
you find pleasure or pride In doing so, you 
shall not connect me with your family tree 
without more evidence than has yet been 
produced. It Is true that man. In some phys¬ 
ical qualities, resembles the beast, but man 
has a mind as well as a body and a soul as 
well as a mind. The mind la greater than the 
body and the soul Is greater than the mind, 
and I object to having man's pedigree traced 
on one-third of him only—^and that the 
lowest third. Falrbalrn lays down a sound 
proposition when he says that It Is not suf¬ 
ficient to explain man as an animal; It Is 
necessary to explain man In history—and 
the Darwinian theory does not do this. The 
ape, according to this theory. Is older than 
man. and yet he is still an ape, while man Is 
the author of the marvelous civilization 
which we see about us. 

One does not escape from mystery, how¬ 
ever. by accepting this theory, for it does 
not explain the origin of life. When the 
follower of Darwin has traced the germ of 
life back to the lowest form In which It ap¬ 
pears—and to follow him one must exercise 
more faith than religion calls for—ho finds 
that scientists differ. Some believe that the 
first germ of life came from another planet 
and others bold that It was the result of 
spontaneous generation. 

If I were compelled to accept one of these 
theories I would prefer the first, for If we 
can chase the germ of life off this planet 
and get It out into space we can guess the 
rest of the way and no one can contradict 
us; but If we accept the doctrine of spon¬ 
taneous generation we cannot explain why 
spontaneous generation ceased to act after 
the first germ was created. 

Go back as far as we may, we cannot es¬ 
cape from the creative act, and It Is Just 
as easy for me to believe that God created 
man as he is as to believe that, millions of 
years ago. He created a germ of life and 
endowed It with power to develop into all 
that we see today. But 1 object to the Dar¬ 
winian theory until more conclusive proof 
is produced, because 1 fear we shall lose the 
consciousness of God's presence in our dally 
life, if we must assume that through all the 
ages no splrltusl force has touched the life 
of man or shaped the destiny of nations. 
But there is another objection. The Dar¬ 
winian theory represents man as reaching 
his present perfection by the operation of 
the law of hate—the mercUess law by which 
the strong crowd out and kill off the weak. 


Xf this Is the law of our development, then, 
if there Is any logic tha«, can bind the human 
mind, we shall turn backward toward the 
beast in proportion as we substitute the law 
of love. How can hatred be the law of de¬ 
velopment when nations have advanced in 
proportion as they have deputed from that 
law and adopted the law of love? 

But while 1 do not accept the Darwinian 
theory, I shall not quarrel with you about 
It; I only refer to it to remind you that it 
does not solve the mystery of life or explain 
human progress. I fear that some have ac¬ 
cepted it In the hope of escaping from the 
miracle, but why should the miracle frighten 
us? It bothered me once, and I am Inclined 
to think that it is one of the test questions 
with the Christian. 

Christ cannot be separated from the mi¬ 
raculous; His birth. Kls ministrations and His 
resurrection, all involve the miraculous, and 
the change which His religion works in the 
human heart Is a continuing miracle. Elim¬ 
inate the miracles and Christ becomes mere¬ 
ly a human being and His gospel Is stripped 
of divine authority. 

The miracle raises two questions: "Can 
God perform a miracle?" and, "Would He 
want to?” The first Is easy to answer. A 
God who can make a world can do anything 
He wants to do with It. The power to per¬ 
form miracles is necessarily Implied in the 
power to create. But would God want to 
perform a miracle?—^thls is the question 
which has given most of the trouble. The 
more I have considered it the less Inclined 
I am to answer In the negative. To say that 
God would not perform a miracle is to as¬ 
sume a more intimate knowledge of God's 
plans and purposes than I can claim to 
have. I will not deny that God does perform 
a miracle or may perform one merely because 
I do not know how or why He does it. The 
fact that we are constantly learning of the 
existence of new forces suggests the possi- 
I9llity that God may operate through forces 
yet unknown to us, and the mysteries with 
which we deal every day warn me that faith 
Is as necessary as sight. Who woiild have 
credited a century ago the stories that are 
now told of the wonder-working electricity? 
For ages man had known the lightning, but 
only to fear It; now this Invisible current 
is generated by a man-made machine. Im¬ 
prisoned In a man-made wire and made to 
do the bidding of man. We are even able 
to dispense with the wire and hurl words 
through space, and the X-ray has enabled 
us to look through substances which were 
supposed, until recently, to exclude all light. 
The miracle Is not more mysterious than 
many of the things with which man now 
deals—It Is simply different. The Immacu¬ 
late Conception Is not more mysterious than 
any other conception—It Is simply unlike; 
nor Is the resurrection of Christ more myste¬ 
rious than the myriad resurrections which 
mark each annual seed-time. 

It Is sometimes said that God could not 
suspend one of His laws without stopping 
the universe, but do we not suspend or over¬ 
come the law of gravitation every day? 
Every time we move a foot or lift a weight, 
we temporarily Interfere with the operation 
of the most universal of natural laws, and 
yet the world Is not disturbed. 

Science has taught us so many things that 
we are tempted to conclude that we know 
everything, but there Is really a great un¬ 
known which Is still unexplored, and that 
which we have learned ought to Increase our 
reverence rather than our egotism. Science 
has disclosed some of the machinery of the 
universe, but science has not yet revealed to 
us the great secret—the secret of life. It Is 
to be found in every blade of grass, in every 
Insect. In every bird and In every animal, as 
well as In man. Six thousand years of 
recorded history, and yet we know no more 
about the secret of life than they knew In 
the beginning. We Uve, we plan; we have our 


hopes, our fears; and yet In a moment a 
change may come over any one of us and 
this body will become a mass of lifeless clay. 
What Is it that, having, we live and, having 
not, we are as the clod? We know not; and 
yet the progress of the race and the clvUlxa- 
tlon which we now behold are the work of 
men and women who have not solved the 
mystery of their own lives. 

And our food, must we understand it be¬ 
fore we eat it? If we refused to eat anything 
until we could understand the mystery of 
Its growth, we should die of starvation. But 
mystery does not bother us In the dining 
room; It Is only in the chtirch that It is an 
obstacle. 

I was eating a piece of watermelon some 
months ago and was struck with Its beauty. 

I took some of the seeds and dried them and 
weighed them, and found that It would re¬ 
quire some 6.000 seed to weigh a pound. And 
then I applied mathematics to that 40- 
pound melon. One of these seeds, put into 
the ground, when warmed by the sun and 
moistened by the rain, goes to work; it 
gathers from somewhere 200,000 times its own 
weight and, forcing this raw material 
through a tiny stem, constructs a water¬ 
melon. It covers the outside with a coating 
of green; inside of the green It puts a layer 
of white, and within the white a core of red, 
and all through the red It scatters seeds, 
each one capable of continuing the work of 
reproduction. Where did that little seed get 
Its tremendous power? Where did it find its 
coloring matter? How did it coUect its 
flavoring extract? How did it build a water¬ 
melon? Until you can explain a water¬ 
melon, do not be too sure that you can set 
limits to the power of the Almighty or say 
Just what He would do or how He would do It. 
I cannot explain the watermelon, but I eat 
It and enjoy it. 

Everything that grows tells a like story 
of infinite power. Why should I deny that a 
divine hand fed a multitude with a few 
loaves and fishes when I see himdreds of 
mUllons fed every year by a hand which 
converts the seeds scattered over the field 
into an abundant harvest? We know that 
food can be multiplied In a few months* 
time: shall we deny the power of the Creator 
to eliminate the element of time, when we 
have gone so far In eliminating the element 
of space? 

But there is something even more wonder¬ 
ful still—the mysterious change that takes 
place In the human heart when the man be¬ 
gins to hate the things he loved and to 
love the things he hated—the marvelous 
transformation that takes place in the man 
who, before the change, would have sacri¬ 
ficed the world for his own advancement, but 
who, after the change, would give his life 
for a principle and esteem It a privilege to 
make sacrifice for his convictions. What 
greater miracle than this, that converts a 
selfish, self-centered human being Into a 
center from which good Influences flow out 
in every direction? And yet this miracle 
has been wrought in the heart of each one of 
us—or may be wrought—and we have seen 
it wrought In the hearts of those about us. 
No, living in the midst of mystery and mira¬ 
cles, I shall not allow either to deprive me 
of the benefits of the Christian religion. 

Borne of those who question the miracle 
also question the theory of atonement; they 
assert that it does not accord with their Idea 
of Justice for one to die for others. Let each 
one bear his own sins and the punishments 
due for them, they say. * The doctrine of vi¬ 
carious suffering la not a new one; It is as 
old as the race. That one should suffer for 
others is one of the most familiar principles, 
and we see the principle Illustrated every 
day of our lives. Take the family, for 
Instance; from the day the mother's first 
child Is born, for twenty-five or thirty years 
they are scarcely out of her waking thoughts. 
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She sAcrlflees for them, she eurrenden h«r- 
aelftothem. Is it because she expects them 
to pay her back? Fortunate for ttie parent 
and fortunate for the ehUd If the latter has 
an opportunity to repay tn part the debt it 
owes. But no child can compensate a parent 
for a parent’s care. In the course of nature 
the debt Is paid, not to the parent, but to 
the next generaidon, each generation suffer¬ 
ing and saorlflemg for the one following. 

Nor la this confined to the family. Bvery 
step In advance has been made possible by 
those who have been willing to sacrlfloe for 
posterity. Freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press* freedom of conaolence and free govern¬ 
ment have all been won for the world by 
those who were willing to make sacrlfloes for 
their fellows. So well estahllShed la this 
doctrine that we do not regard any one as 
great unless he recognises how imlmportant 
his life Is In oompartaon with the proUems 
with which he deals. 

I find proof that man was made In the 
Image of hls Creatmr In the fact that, 
throughout the oentmrlea, man has been will¬ 
ing to die that blessings denied to him might 
be enjoyed by hls children, hls children’s 
children and the world. 

The seeming paradox: ”Be that saveth his 
life shall lose It and he that loaetb hls life 
for My sake shall find It.” has an application 
wider than that usually given to It; It Is an 
epitome ci history. Those who live only for 
themselves live little lives, but those who 
give themselves for the advancement of 
things greater than themselves find a larger 
life than the one surrendered. Wendell 
Phillips gave expression to the same Idea 
when he said: “How prudently most men 
sink Into nameless graves, while now and 
then a few forget themselves Into Immor¬ 
tality.” 

Instead of being an unnatural plan, the 
plan of salvation Is in perfect harmony with 
human nature as we understand It. Bacrlflce 
Is the language of love, and Christ, In suffer¬ 
ing for the world, adopted the mily means 
of reaching the heart, and this can be dem¬ 
onstrated not only by theory, but by ex¬ 
perience. for the story of Bis life. Bis teach¬ 
ings. Bis suflSrlngs, and Bis death has been 
translated Into every langukge and every- 
vmere It has touched the heart. 

But if I were going to present an argument 
In favor of the divinity of Christ, Z would not 
begin with miracles or mystery or theory of 
atonMnent. X would begin as Carnegie Simp¬ 
son begins In hls book entitled "The Fact 
of Christ.” Commencing with the fact that 
Christ lived, he points out that one cannot 
oontemplate this undisputed fact without 
feeling that in some way this fact Is related 
to those now living. Be says that one can 
read of Alexander, of Caesar, or of Napoleon, 
and not feel that It is a matter of personal 
ooneem; but that when one reads how Christ 
Uved and how BS died he feels that somehow 
there is a chord that stretches from that 
life to hls. As he studiee the character of 
Christ he becomes oonsdous of certain vir¬ 
tues which stand out in txdd relief—purity, 
humility, a forgiving spblt. and an un¬ 
fathomable love. The author is corrsot. 
Christ presents an example of purity In 
thought and life, and man, conadoue of his 
own imperfections end grieved over hls short- 
oomlngs, finds inqplratlon in One who wee 
tempted In ell points like es we are, and 
yet without sin. I am not sure but that we 
can find Just hers a way of determining 
whether one poeaesees the true qdrlt of a 
Chrlatiaa. If be finds in the ainleaanesa of 
Christ an inspiration and a stimulus to 
greater effort and higher living, be Is In¬ 
deed a follower; if, on the other hand, be 
resents the reproof which the purity of 
Christ offers, he is likely to question the 
divinity of Olulst In order to excuse hlm- 
adf for not being a follower. 

BumlUty is a rare virtue. If one Is rich 
he Is apt to be proud of hls riches; If he has 
distinguished ancestry, he Is apt to be proud 


of hls Itnesge; if he is well educated, he Is 
apt to be proud of hls leeming. Some one 
has suggested that if one beoomaa humble 
he soon becomes proud of bis humllt^. 
Christ, however, possessed of all power, was 
the very persozUflcatlcm of humility. 

The most difficult all the virtues to cul¬ 
tivate is the forgiving spirit. Revenge seems 
to be natural to the human heart; to want 
to get even with an enemy le a common eln. 
It has even been popular to boast of vin¬ 
dictiveness; It was ones inscribed on a monu¬ 
ment to a hero that he had repaid both 
friends and enemies more than he had re- 
oelved. This wae not the m>lrlt of Christ. 
He taught forgiveness; and in that Incom¬ 
parable prayer which He left es a model for 
our petitions Be made our wlUlngneee to 
forgive the measure by which we may claim 
forgiveness. Be not only taught forgiveness, 
but Be exemplified Bis teachings In Bis life. 
When thoee who persecuted Him brought 
Blm to the most diegraoeful of all deaths. 
Bis spirit of forgiveness rose above Bis suf¬ 
fering and He in-ayed, ’’Father, forgive them. 
tor they know not what they do.” 

But love le the foundation of Christ’s 
creed. The wwld had known love before; 
parents had loved children, and Ublldren 
parents; husband had loved wife, and wife 
husband: and friend had loved friend; but 
Jesus gave a new definllton of love. His 
love was as boundless as the sea; its limits 
wen so far-flung that even an enemy oould 
not travel beyond It. Other teachers sought 
to regulate the lives of their foUowera by 
rule and formula, but Christ’s plans was. 
first to purify the heart and then to leave 
love to direct the footsteps. 

What conclusion is to be drawn from the 
life, the teachings and ths depth of this 
historic figure? Beared in a carpenter shop; 
with no knowledge of literature, save BiUe 
literature; with no ao quaintenee with jAU- 
oaopbers living or with the writings of sages 
dead, this young man gathered diectples 
about him, pramul^ted a higher code of 
morals than the wmrld had aver known be¬ 
fore, and fffoelaimed Himself the Mesriah. 
Be taught and performed mlraoles for a 
few brief months and then wee crucified; 
Bis disciples were ecattered and many of 
them put to death; Hls claims were dis¬ 
puted, His resurrection denied and Hls fol¬ 
lowers persscuted, and yet from this begin¬ 
ning Hls religion has spread until millions 
take Hls name with reverence upon their 
Upe and thouaanda have been willing to 
die rather than surrender the faith which be 
put Into their hearte. Bow shall we account 
for Him? "What think ye of Christ?” It 
is easier to believe Wm divine than to ex¬ 
plain In any other way what Be said and 
€lld and was. And I have greater faith even 
than 'jefore since I have visited the Orient 
and wltaeased the suooeeeful oonteat which 
Christianity la waging against the rtilgloaa 
and philosophers of the Bast. 

X was thinking a few yeara ago of the 
Chrlstmaa which wee than ai>proaOblng and 
of Him In whose honor the day Is celebrated. 
X reoalied the message, Fsaoe on earth, good 
wUl to men. and then my thought! ran 
hack to the prophecy uttered omturiee be¬ 
fore Bis birth, In which Be wae described 
iu the Prmoe of Pe a ce . To reinforce my 
memory X reread the prophecy and found 
immediately following a verse which X had 
forgotten—« versa which declaraa that of 
the Uicreaae of Hla paaoe and government 
there shall be no emi for. adds Isaiah, ”Be 
shall Judge Hls petals with Justice and with 
judgment.” Thinking ot the prophecy'. X 
have eeleeted this tiheme that X m^ present 
aome of the reason* which lead me to be¬ 
lieve that Christ has fully aamad ths title, 
the Prince of Peace, and that in the years 
to come it WUl be more and mmre a^Aled 
to Him. Psith in Him brings peace to the 
heert end Ble teeohlngSi when eppUed, will 
bring peace between man and man. And If 


Ha can bring peace to each heart, and if 
Bis creed wlU bi^ peace ^biougbout the 
eerth, who wUl deny Bit right to be called 
Prince of Peace? 

All riie world is In search of peace; every 
heart that ever beat has sought for pesos, and 
many have been the methods employed to 
secure it. Some have thought to purchase it 
with riches, and they have labored to secure 
wealth, hoping to find peace when they were 
able to go where they pleased and buy what 
they liked. Of thoee who have endeavored to 
purchase peace with money, the large ma¬ 
jority have failed to secure the money. But 
what has been the experience of thoee who 
have been successful in accumulating mousy? 
They an ttll the same story—via., that they 
spent the first half of their llvee trying to 
get money from others and the last half try¬ 
ing to keep others from getting their money, 
and that they found peace in neither half. 
Some have even reached the point where they 
find dlfflculty In getting people to ecbept 
their money; end 1 know of no better Indica¬ 
tion of the ethical awakening in this country 
than the increasing tendency to soruUnlae 
the methods of money making. A long step 
In advance wUl have been taken when reli¬ 
gious, educatlonsl. and charitable institu¬ 
tions refuse to condone Immoral methods In 
business and leave the poseessor of lU-gotten 
geins to learn the loneliness of life when one 
prefers money to morals. 

Some have souidit peace In social distinc¬ 
tion. but whether they have been within the 
charmed circle and fearful lest they might 
fall out. or outside and hopeful that they 
might g^ in, they have not found peace. 

Some have thought—vain thought—to find 
peace In poUtloal promlnenoe; but whether 
ofBce comes by birth, as in monarchies, or by 
election, es in republics. It does not bring 
peace An office is oonsplouoxis only when 
few can occupy it. Only when few in a gen¬ 
eration can hope to enjoy an honor do we 
call It a great honor. X am glad that our 
Heavenly Father did not make the peace of 
the human heart depend upon the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth, or upon the securing of social 
or polttteal dlatlnetlon, tor in either case but 
few oould have enjoyed It. but when Be made 
peace the reward of a conaolence void of of- 
fexue toward Qod and man. Be put It within 
reach of all. The poor can secure It as easily 
as the rich, the social outcast as freely as the 
leader of society, and the humblest cltlsen 
equally with thoee who wield political power. 

To those who have grown gray in the faith 
I need not speak of the peace to be f oirnd In 
the belief in an overruling providence. 
Christ taught that our lives are preciotu in 
the Bight of Ood, and poete have taken up 
the theme and woven it Into immortal veree. 
No uninspired writer has expre ss e d the idea 
more beautifully than William Cullen Bryant 
in the Ode to a Waterfowl. After following 
the wanderings of the bird of pasesge as It 
seeks first Its northern and then its southern 
home, he concludee: 

"Thou’rt gone: the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form, but on my 
heart 

XJeeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast 
given. 

And shall not soon depart. 


"Be who, from xone to acne, 

Quldes through the boundless sky tby cer¬ 
tain flight. 

In the long way that X must tread elone, 
WUl lead my steps aright.** 

Ghrlat promoted peaee by giving ua assur- 
anoe that a line of coomunleatlon can be 
eetablished between the Father above end 
the ebUd below. And who will measure the 
coneolatlon that has been brought to trou¬ 
bled heerte by the hour of jurayer? 

And Immortality. Who wUl astlmate the 
peace which a belief In a future life has 
brcMight to the sorrowing? Tou may talk to 
the young about death ending all, for life la 
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full and hope la strong, but preach not this 
doctrine to the mother who stands by the 
deathbed of her babe or to one who Is within 
the shadow of a great affliction. When I was 
a young man I wrote to Colonel Ingersoll and 
asked him for his views on Ood and immor¬ 
tality. His secretary answered that the great 
Infidel was not at home, but enclosed a copy 
of a speech which covered my question. I 
scanned It with eagerness and found that he 
bad expressed himself about as follows: “I 
do not say that there is no Qod, I simply say 
I do not know. 1 do not say that there is 
no life beyond the grave, I simply say 1 do 
not know.” And from that day to this 1 
have not been able to understand how any¬ 
one could find pleasure In taking from any 
human heart a living faith and substituting 
therefor the cold and cheerless doctrine, “I 
do not know.” 

Christ gave us proof of Immortality, and 
yet it would hardly seem necessary that 
one should rise from the dead to convince us 
that the grave Is not the end. To every 
created thing God has given a tongue that 
proclaims a resurrection. 

If the Father deigns to touch with divine 
power the cold and pulseless heart of the 
buried acorn and to make It burst forth 
from its prison walls, will He leave neglected 
In the earth the soul of man. made in the 
Image of his Creator? If He stoops to give 
to the rosebush, whose withered blossoms 
float upon the autumn breeze, the sweet 
assurance of another springtime, will He 
refuse the words of hope to the sons of men 
when the frosts of winter come? If matter, 
mute and Inanimate, though changed by 
the forces of nature Into a multitude of 
forms, can never die, will the spirit of man 
suffer annihilation when It has paid a brief 
visit like a royal guest to this tenement of 
clay? No, I am as sure that there Is another 
life as I am that I live today. 

In Cairo I secured a few grains of wheat 
that had slumbered for more than 3,000 
year In an Egyptian tomb. As I looked at 
them this thought came Into my mind: If 
one of those grains had been planted on 
the banks of the Nile the year after It 
grew, and all Its lineal descendants planted 
and replanted from that time until now. Its 
progeny would today be sufficiently numer¬ 
ous to feed the teeming millions of the 
world. There is In the grain of wheat an 
invisible something which has power to dis¬ 
card the body that we see, and from earth 
and air fashion a new body so much like 
the old one that we cannot tell the one 
from the other. If this Invisible germ of 
life In the grain of wheat can thus pass 
unimpaired through 3,000 resurrections. I 
shall not doubt that my soul has power to 
clothe Itself with a body suited to Its new 
existence when this earthly frame has 
crumbled Into dust. 

A belief In Immortality not only consoles 
the individual, but it exerts a powerful In¬ 
fluence In bringing peace between Individ¬ 
uals. If one really thinks that man dies 
as the brute dies, he may yield to the temp¬ 
tation to do Injustice to his neighbor when 
the circumstances are such as to promise 
security from detection. But if one really 
expects to meet again and live eternally with 
those whom he knows today, he is restrained 
from evil deeds by the fear of endless re¬ 
morse. We do not know what rewards are 
In store for us or what punishments may 
be reserved, but if there were no other 
punishment It would be enough for one who 
deliberately and consciously wrongs another 
to have to live forever In the company of 
the person wronged and have his littleness 
and selfishness laid bare. I repeat, a belief 
In immortality must exert a powerful infiu- 
ence in establishing Justice between men 
and thus laying the foundation for peace. 

Again, Christ deserves to be called the 
Piinoe of Peace because Be has given us a 
measure of greatness which promotes peace. 


When His disciples disputed among them¬ 
selves as to which should be greatest In the 
Kingdom of Heaven, he rebuked them and 
said: “Let him who would be chlefest among 
you be the servant of aU.” Service is the 
measure of greatness: It always has been 
true; It Is true today, and it always will be 
true, that he Is greatest who does the most 
of good. And yet, what a revolution it will 
work In this old world when this standard 
becomes the standard of life. Nearly all of 
our controversies and combwcs arise from the 
fact that we are trying to get something from 
each other—there will be peace when our 
aim is to do something for each other. Our 
enmities and animosities arise from our ef¬ 
forts to get as much as possible out of the 
world—^there will be peace when our en¬ 
deavor Is to put as much as possible Into the 
world. Society will take an Immeasiirable 
step toward peace when It estimates a citizen 
by his output rather than by his income and 
gives the crown of its approval to the one 
who makes the largest contribution to the 
welfare of all. It Is the glory of the Christian 
ideal that, while It Is within sight of the 
weakest and the lowliest. It is yet so high 
that the best and the noblest are kept with 
their faces turned ever upward. 

Christ has also led the way to peace by giv¬ 
ing us a formula for the propagation of good. 
Not all of those who have really desired to 
do good have employed the Christian 
method—not all Christians even. In all the 
history of the human race but two methods 
have been employed. The first is the forcible 
method. A man has an idea which he thinks 
is good; he tells his neighbors about It and 
they do not like It. This makes him angry, 
and seizing a club, he attempts to make them 
like it. One trouble about this rule is that 
It works both ways; when a man starts out 
to compel his neighbors to think as he does, 
he generally finds them willing to accept the 
challenge,^ and they spend so much time In 
trying to coerce each other that they have no 
time left to be of service to each other. 

The other Is the Bible plan—be not over¬ 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good. 
And there Is no other way of overcoming evil. 
I am not much of a farmer—I get more credit 
for my farming than I deserve, and my little 
farm receives more advertising than It Is 
entitled to. But I am farmer enough to 
know that If I cut down weeds they will 
spring up again, and I know that if 1 plant 
something there which has more vitality 
than the weeds I shall not only get rid of the 
constant cutting, but have the benefit of the 
crop besides. 

In order that there might be no mistake 
about His plan of propagating good, Christ 
went Into detail and laid emphasis upon the 
value of example—"so live that others see¬ 
ing your good works may be constrained to 
glorify your Father which is In heaven." 
There Is no human influence so potent for 
good as that which goes out from an upright 
life. A sermon may be answered; the argu¬ 
ments presented in a speech may be dis¬ 
puted, but no one can answer a Christian 
life—It is the unanswerable argument in 
favor of our religion. 

It may be a slow process—this conversion 
of the world by the silent Influence of a noble 
example, but It Is the only sure one, and 
the doctrine applies to nations as well as to 
individuals. The Gospel of the Prince of 
Peace gives us the only hope that the world 
has—and It Is an Increasing hope—of the 
substitution of reason for the arbitrament 
of force In the settlement of International 
disputes. 

But Christ has given us a platform more 
fundamental than any political party has 
ever written. We are interested in platforms; 
we attend conventions, sometimes traveling 
long distances; we have wordy wars over the 
phraseology of various planks, and then we 
wage earnest campaigns to secure the en¬ 
dorsement of these platform at the polls. 
But the platform given to the world by the 
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Nazarene is more far-reaching and more com¬ 
prehensive than any platform ever written 
by the convention of any party In any coun¬ 
try. When He condensed into 1 command¬ 
ment those of the 10 which relate to man’s 
duty toward his fellows and enjoined upon 
us the rule, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself," He presented a plan for the solu¬ 
tion of all the problems that now vex society 
or may hereafter arise. Other remedies may 
palliate or postpone the day of settlement, 
but this is all-aufflclent and the reconcilia¬ 
tion which it effects is a permanent one. 

If I were to attempt to apply this thought 
to various questions which are at Issue I 
might be accused of entering the domain 
of partisan politics; but I may safely apply 
it to two great problems. First, let us 
consider the question of capital and labor. 
This is not a transient issue or a local one. 
It engages the attention of the people of all 
countries and has appeared In every age. 
The immediate need in this country is arbi¬ 
tration, for neither side of a controversy 
can be trusted to deal with absolute justice. 
If allowed undisputed control; but arbitra¬ 
tion, like a court. Is a last resort. It would 
be better if the relations between employer 
and employee were such as to make arbitra¬ 
tion unnecessary. Just In proportion as 
men recognize their kinship to each other 
and deal with each other in the spirit of 
brotherhood will friendship and harmony be 
secured. Both employer and employee need 
to cultivate the spirit which follows from 
obedience to the great commandment. 

The second problem to which I would 
apply this platform of peace is that which 
relates to the accumulation of wealth. We 
cannot much longer delay consideration of 
the ethics of money making. That many 
of the enormous fortunes which have been 
accumulated in the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury are now held by men who have given 
to society no adequate service In return for 
the money secured is now generally recog¬ 
nized. While legislation can and should 
protect the public from predatory wealth, 
a more effective remedy will be found in the 
cultivation of a public opinion which will 
substitute a higher Ideal than the one which 
tolerates the enjoyment of unearned gains. 
No man who really knows what brotherly 
love Is will desire to take advantage of his 
neighbor, and the conscience when not seared 
will admonish against Injustice. My faith 
in the future rests upon the belief that 
Christ’s teachings are being more studied 
today than ever before, and that with this 
larger study will come an application of 
those teachings to the everyday life of the 
world. In former times men read that 
Christ came to bring life and Immortality 
to light and placed the emphasis upon im¬ 
mortality; now they are studying Christ’s 
relation to human life. In former years 
many thought to prepare themselves for 
future bliss by a life of seclusion here; now 
they are learning that they cannot follow 
In the footsteps of the Master unless they 
go about doing good. Christ declared that 
He came that we might have life and have 
it more abundantly. The world Is learning 
that Christ came not to narrow life but to 
enlarge it—to fill it with pxurpose, earnest¬ 
ness, and happiness. 

But this Prince of Peace promises not only 
peace, but strength. Some have thought 
His teachings fit only for the weak and the 
timid and xmsulted to men of vigor, energy, 
and ambition. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Only the man of faith can 
be courageous. Confident that he fights on 
the side of Jehovah, he doubts not the suc¬ 
cess of his cause. What matters It whether 
he shares In the shouts of triumph? If 
every word spoken In behalf of truth has Its 
influence and every deed done for the right 
weighs In the final account, it Is immaterial 
to the Christian whether his eyes behold 
victory or whether he dies in the midst of 
the conflict. 
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tbough thou U« upon the du«t. 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die fiUl of hope end manly trust, 
lOke those who fell In battle here. 
**Another hand thy sword shall wield. 
Another hand the standard wave. 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy yrave.” 

Only those who believe attempt the seem¬ 
ingly impossible, and. by attempting, prove 
that one with Qod can chase a thousand 
and two can put ten thousand to flight. 1 
can imagine that the early Ohristlans who 
were carried into the arena to make a spec¬ 
tacle for those more savage than the beasts, 
were entreated by their doubting compan¬ 
ions not to endanger their lives. But, kneel¬ 
ing in the center of the arena, they prayed 
and sang until they were devoured. How 
helpless they seemed and, measured by every 
human rule, how hopeless was their cause. 
And yet within a few decades the power 
which they invoked proved mightier than the 
legions of the emperor, and the faith in 
which they died was triumphant o'er all that 
land. It is said that those who went to 
mock at their sufferings returned asking 
themselves, "What is it that can miter into 
the heart of man and make him die as these 
die?" They were greater conquerors in their 
death than they cotald have been had they 
purchased life by a surrender of their faith. 

What would have been the fate of the 
chiurch if the early Christians had had as 
little faith as many of our Christians now 
have? And. on the other hand, if the 
Christians of today had the faith of the 
martyrs, how long would it be before the 
fulfillment of the prophecy that every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess? 

Our faith should be even stronger than 
the faith of those who lived 2,000 years ago, 
for we see oiur religion spreading and sup¬ 
planting the philosophies and creeds of the 
Orient. 

As the Christian grows older, he appreci¬ 
ates more and more the completeness with 
which Cboist fills the reqiUrements of the 
heart and. grateful for the peace which he 
enjoys and for the strength which he has 
received, he repeats the words of the great 
scholar. Sir William Jones: 

"Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 

Z kneel in manhood, as Z knelt in youth, 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form 
decay. 

And life's last shade be brightened by thy 
ray." 


Snide Sniping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

or aaesonax 

ZN IHI HOUSE OP BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Monday, March iP, 19S1 

Mr. BOLUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Ricord, I 
Include an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Post of March 15,1961. This edito¬ 
rial discusses the ridiculous lengths to 
which some people in our country are 
willing to go today to place partisan poli¬ 
tics above the unity which we need in 
this critical period in our Nation’s 
history. 

The editorial follows; 

S inu s SNimrai 

Time muit hang heavy on the hands of 
tile Republican National Committee, That 
august body recently lesued, as a formal 
press release, a compilation of Preildent 


Truman'S travels and absaaoas from Watii- 
Ington during the past year, prepared by ita 
research division at the request of Senator 
Aannia V. Wsncuni. of Utah. Zto evident 
intent is to suggeet to feebleminded or in- 
oorrlgibly croUdiety readers that Mr. Truman 
has been leading a carefree, gadabout exist¬ 
ence. oblivious of bis responsibilities to the 
American people. 

A study of this remarkable piece of re- 
aearch reveals that the Prsaidsut did. Indeed, 
take numerous week-end erulies on the Po- 
tomso, leaving Washington as a rule at noon 
on Saturday and returning late Sunday 
afternoon—he even took off Memorial Day, 
which happened to fau on a Tueeday last 
year—and that he made several short visits 
to Independence, Mo., to see members of his 
f amUy and to rest. Most Amsrioans, we have 
no doubt. wiU feel unreservedly glad that the 
Preeident of the United States has the eim- 
ple mother wit to take an oeeasional respite 
from his enormouely taxing job. Many may 
oritlclEe the way Mr. Truman doee the Job, 
at least in some rsspeots, but very few, we 
are sure, will oonsldcr him guilty of neg¬ 
lecting It. 

The Presidency has become, eq|>eolally In 
recent years, a grueling test of physical en¬ 
durance. Ita dsmands art so heavy that a 
mare mortal can bear them only if his physl- 
olan and hit family make him take reason¬ 
able care of his health and indulge in a rea- 
aonable amount of relaxation. In point of 
fact, he owes it to tlM people to do this, 
and the people ought to require it of him. 
Too often a foolish fear of popular oritlolam 
has led Presidents to drive themselves irra¬ 
tionally—and to the detriment of their 
duties. Consider, for instanos. this ilKuni- 
nating entry in Colonel House’s dairy for 
January 81,1917: 

"Mrs. Wilson spoke of golf and asked 
whether I thought it would look bsdly If the 
President went on the links. I tJ^ought the 
American people would feel that he should 
not do anything at such a time. Tbe Presi¬ 
dent at last suggested that we play a game 
of pool—at which we elderly men were ab¬ 
surdly inadept." 

We are glad that Mr. TVuman seems to 
have a better opinion of the common sense 
of the American people. The Republican 
National Committee appears to take it for 
granted that this is a Nation of fools. 


Labor Is EaAitled to aa Eqaal Voico 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MEL^nN PRICE 

or nxxNozs 

IN THE KOUSB OF BEPBB8INTATIVBS 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rxo- 
ord, 1 Include herewith the following 
article from the March 10,1951, issue of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
Weekly News Letter, entitled "Backs 
United Labor Rights”: 

Bacscs UnrrxD Lsbor BmwTS 
The Reverend Oeorge G. Blgglne, asstetant 
director, eoelel action department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, eald 
that the United Labcnr Poliqr Committee "ie 
doing all of us great aervice In ineletlng upon 
the 'right to en equal voloe’** In the ad¬ 
ministration of Defsnas MoblUaatton Osar 
Charles B. Wilson. 

Commenting on united labor's poeltloa 
that big business is running the national de¬ 
fense mobiliaatlon to tiis dstrlment of eU the 
poople, the Reverend Higgins eald in hie 
weekly column: 


*Tn terms of the present oontroVersy in 
Washington it—lalrar—4a merely asking for 
the right to have a eay—thif right to an 
aqual voice—In tbe mobtllxation program 
which to being administered at the top level 
by CSkarles E. Wilson, former president of 
General Electric. 

"*8o far,* said the olBelal epokeemah for 
Amerloan labor on February 16, 'virtxially the 
entire defense moblllxatlon program has bssn 
entrusted to the hands of a few men recnilted 
from big bttslneea who believe they have a 
monopoly on experience, good Ideas, and 
patrlottom.* Tbe Wall Street Journal re¬ 
plied, in effect, that labor to trying to run 
the show and shouldn't bs allowed to get 
away with it. 

"More moderate observers have concluded, 
however, that labor to perfectly Justified In 
asking for the right to have a say. We 
ourselves would go eo far as to maintain 
that American labor, far from being out of 
order In making such a reasonable demand, 
to doing all of ua a great servloe In Insisting 
upon the right to sn equal voice In Mr. 
Wltoon'B administration. 

*Tt to doing us the Inestimable service of 
safeguarding certain basic democratic val¬ 
ues In a far-reaching governmental pro¬ 
gram which otherwise could very eaelly—and 
even Innooently—become a top-hepvy and 
rather arbitrary bureaucracy. 

*'Mr. Wilson and his top assistants—chosen 
for the most part from the ranks of big 
busin e ss are imdoubtedly very competent 
and very honest. But not even the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel ought to be delegated to ad¬ 
minister the defense moblllsatton program 
on hto own, as it were, without the fullest 
poesible ssslstanoe—and survelllanee—of or¬ 
gantoed labor, management, and agrlexilture. 

"PbUlp Murray and William Green, as the 
Wall Btreet Journal win most certainly agree, 
wouldn’t be qualified to administer the 
program on their own without the coopera¬ 
tion of business and agriculture. By the same 
token, therefore, Mr. Wilson Is not qualified 
to go it alone without tbe participation of 
labor, on a basis of full equality with big 
business, in the administration of the pro¬ 
gram." 


The Tragedy of Seoul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ANTONI N.SADLAK 

or ooMMXcncur 

IN TUB HOUSE OP REPRE8BNTATIVBS 

Monday, March 19,1981 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War n capital cities were de¬ 
stroyed, ruined, and devastated like they 
never had been in previous history. 
Heading this list, and there is a question 
as to tbe order In which they should be 
listed, are the capital cities of Warsaw, 
Paland: Berlin, Germany; and Manila 
in the PhlUppioee. Another capital city 
is now in this category; and as the Ko¬ 
rean war continues, this capital will, 
no doubt, head the list of total destruc¬ 
tion as far as capital cities are ooneerned. 
My reference, of ooutm, is to the city of 
Seoul; and in this oonnectlon, under 
leave to extend my remarks, X include 
the following editorlsil from the Wash¬ 
ington Evening Btal* of Saturday, March 
17, head^ T^edy of SeotA:” 

TKo TRAonnr or Saooi. 

It to ham for Amarleem, lo the security 
•afi«oBtfortoftl»etolMinss,iolm«g)iie what 
UfO fxi ler away Seoitt to Bfet today. It to 
hard for war oorrespondsnts to put in words 
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the tragedy of a city which twice has been 
captured by OommunUt armies and twice 
has been liberated by United Nations troops. 

One might think that the failure twice 
in the past to hold the South Blorean cap« 
Ital against Red hordes would have left the 
miserable people of desolate Seoul resent¬ 
ful and sullen. Surely their faith in the 
defenders of their families, their homes, and 
their city has been put to cruel test during 
the past terrible months. Death, pestilence, 
and destruction have besieged them in 
frightening forms by day and by night. 
Their dwellings and business houses have 
been destroyed by blast and flame, their 
loved ones slaughtered or maimed, their 
food supplies confiscated. Only 200,000 of 
the once-thriving population of 1,600,000 
persons remain In the rubble of what is 
virtually a dead city. 

Yet there was no bitterness evident when 
American troops once more entered Seoul 
yesterday. On the contrary, the welcome 
which the GTs received was pathetically 
emotional. Ragged urchins cheered and 
tagged along beside the soldiers. Tears 
coursed down the cheeks of emaciated 
women. Men eagerly questioned the troops 
about the size of the liberating force. One 
resident voiced the question in the minds 
of all when he asked: "Will you stay this 
time?” 

The demonstration left no doubt as to 
which type of occupation the citizens of 
Seoul prefer. The siege and seizure of a 
city by any army constitute a dreadful or¬ 
deal for the Inhabitants. But If there Is 
to be any liberating done by anyone, Seoul 
has made It plain that she wants It done by 
MacArtbur’s men, not Mao’s. As for the 
question raised about the duration of this 
liberation, Seoul may look to the future 
with more confidence than at any time In 
recent months. At least the American 
troops which marched Into the ravaged city 
were confident that this time they had come 
to stay. There Is a good chance that they 
are right. 


Rice Can Be a War Weapon 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
previous leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
submit an editorial from the Southwest 
Citizen, of Lake Charles, La., as follows; 
Rice Can Be a Wae Weapon 

Bice is Important to more people than any 
food In the world. It Is particularly vital 
in some of the world’s worst trouble spots. 

Ninety-five percent of the world’s supply 
of rice Is grown In the Asiatic countries. 
Some produce more than they need, others 
less. When every Asiatic rice farmer is pro¬ 
ducing and distribution channels are open, 
there Is enough to go around. 

But take Communist China. It is a deficit 
nation. There is not nearly enough rice to 
feed Its people. If the conquest of Korea 
had been complete and quick, there Is a 
possibility they might have received supplies 
from there, since Korea was a surplus pro¬ 
ducer of rice. As matters now stand, Korea 
vrlll not have enough rloe to supply Its own 
needs. 

General Mao thus faces more perils than 
the bullets of the United Nations troops. If 
he Is not able to obtain the needed rice from 
some source, he will have a hungry people 


on his hands and hungry people are Inclined 
to take desperate chances and to do des¬ 
perate things. 

Though the Communists may win occa¬ 
sional victories with arms while following 
orders of alien masters In Moscow, what will 
the Chinese people gain? They may come 
to ask this question and, as they do, the 
attractions of communism will grow fewer 
and their enthusiasm for foreign adventures 
In Korea, in Indochina, In Tibet, and India 
will grow proportionately less. 

All because there Is less rice, to us an or¬ 
dinary Item at diet. 

Growers In the United States cannot of 
course hope to produce a sufficient amount 
to feed the hungry people of Asia. But If 
our farmers do succe^ in producing another 
bumper crop, there may be enough surplus 
on hand to weigh heavily in a diplomatic 
trade. This Is one reason why the 1961 crop, 
here, In Arkansas, Texas, and California may 
well have considerable significance In the 
current war we are fighting against com¬ 
munism. 


Bradley: Big Mm, Big Heart 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 


IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19 ,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith the following article on 
Gen. Omar Bradley. Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, which appeared in 
Parade in the Washington Post of 
March 18, 1951: 

Braolet: Bio Man, Bio Heart 

Washington. —^There’s one i8-year-old 
secretary tucked away In a remote cubicle 
of the Pentagon here who’ll never forget the 
day she met General Bradley. 

She was Just a little late for work—a min¬ 
ute or two after 8:30. She scooted up the 
steps at the Impressive river entrance and 
was about to go In one of the big oaken 
doors when a tall man in uniform stepped 
up and held It open for her. She slipped 
through, and suddenly realized who the tall 
man was. 

"Golly.” she told her friends later, “It was 
General Bradley himself.” 

That’s a typical story about Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and boss of bosses in the Nation’s 
Armed Forces. B»-adley Is a forceful, deter¬ 
mined and proven leader, but at the same 
time he’s a warm, unassuming man who 
looks moiO like the family doctor than a top 
military strategist. Says a friend of the 
General’s: ”He has a humility approaching 
that of the late Will Rogers.” 

MAN WITH THREE HATS 

Bradley, 58 and balding, retains these 
qualities even though today he bears the 
responsibility for the Nation’s entire Mili¬ 
tary Establishment—Navy and Air Force as 
well as his old alma mater, the Army, Right 
now. he wears these three "hats” which make 
him one of the half-dozen most influential 
military men in the world. 

But Bradley's high station has not 
changed his feeling toward the GI. 

“I give you my pledge," he says, "that no 
weapon can ever be so sensational and no 
situation BO critical as to receive more con¬ 
sideration than the welfare of our fighting 
men.” 

Chances are that when his term expires 
next August as head of the Joint Chiefs, 


President Truman will refuse to let him 
step down. 

He’s a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Military Committee, a top group 
which lays down broad policy for General 
Eisenhower. He also belongs to the Com¬ 
mittee’s "Standing Group” of three which 
receives reports from and Issues orders di¬ 
rectly to General Ike. 

Bradley has the plain spoken quality com¬ 
mon to many MIj ourlaup. A tense Con¬ 
gressman asked him recently whether an In¬ 
vasion of Norway by 600,000 Russians would 
mean we’d have to send an expeditionary 
force to Norway. Bradley said laconically: 
"You would If you wanted to get those fel¬ 
lows out.” 

He takes the same basically reasonable 
view of the troubled world situation. 

AMERICA IN A SMALLER WORLD 

"The world has shrunk to such an extent." 
he says, “that we must be ready to defend 
ourselves on very short notice. 

’’This is a condition familiar to the na¬ 
tions of Europe, but It’s new to us. Yet they 
have existed for centuries under It—and 
there’s no reason why we shouldn’t be able 
to do the same.” 

Interestingly. Bradley has turned writer, 
and hlB A Soldier’s Story will he published 
in June (Henry Holt 8c Co.). In it will be 
Bradley’s own estimate of the men be fought 
with In World War II, from United States 
private to British field marshal. 


Ireland Today 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include the following ad¬ 
dress delivered by me over radio-televi¬ 
sion station WXEL at Cleveland. Ohio, 
March 17: 

It is customary on an occasion like this 
to extol the past glories of Ireland. A St. 
Patrick’s Day speaker is traditionally ex¬ 
pected to recall the times when Ireland was 
the sole light of learning and culture shin¬ 
ing in the Europe of the Dark Ages, to tell 
once again how her far-reaching mission¬ 
aries brought Christianity and civilization 
back to people crushed by the barbarian In¬ 
vasions. 

Or he may review the history of our own 
country and show how, from its very begin¬ 
nings. men of Irish birth or descent have 
contributed to the military, political, cul¬ 
tural, and industrial life of the American 
Republic. 

Tonight I propose to break with tradition 
and to take a look at the Ireland of our own 
times. This will not be a waste of time, for 
most people seem to know very little about 
modern Ireland. Indeed, to Judge from 
stories that appear from time to time In the 
newspapers, any story about Ireland will be 
accepted at face value, provided It U queer 
enough or unfavorable enough. Let me give 
you one instance. Ardund Christmas of 
1642, an American publisher returned from 
a trip to England and Ireland. In an inter¬ 
view he spoke of the "enormous German Le¬ 
gation in Dublin,” implying that it was a 
hotbed of spies, tolerated by the Irish Gov¬ 
ernment. In the first place this publisher 
did something that no one with any Jour¬ 
nalistic experience should ever have done; 
he fell for a trumped-up story that was 2 Vi 
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fears old. In the spring of IMO the London 
Times had Its Dublin correspondent look 
Into the mstter. He reported that there 
were about six or seven people In the German 
legation in Dublin. Secondly, this publisher 
did not ask himself how the enormous num¬ 
bers could have gotten there. It would be 
possible, of course, to land spies from a sub¬ 
marine. But diplomatic personnel are a dif¬ 
ferent matter. They have to come openly 
and to be known by the government admit¬ 
ting them. Now, from the beginning of the 
war, Ireland was out off from direct contact 
with Burope. Dlidomats could not have 
come except through Great Britain. This 
is Just one example of the way some people 
will swallow any story about Ireland. 

We are told, for Instance, that Ireland sat 
out the war comfortably while other people 
were beating Hitler. This Is not the place 
to go Into a long discussion on Irish neutral¬ 
ity. Ireland, no doubt, was as fully entitled 
to be neutral as was Sweden or Swltaerland. 
But Mr. Churchill himself, in a speech at 
the end of the war, paid tribute to the Irish 
who had served In the British armed forces 
and manned the British factories during the 
war. From Ireland came almost a quarter of 
a million people to the British munition fac¬ 
tories and to her army, navy, and air force. 
Mr. Chiurchlll’a personal airplane pilot was 
an Irishman, Paddy Fluucane. If we realize 
that the population of the Irish Republic Is 
not quite S.000,000, you will see that almost 
one-twelfth of Its people served Britain dur¬ 
ing the war—not bad for a neutral country. 
If we apply the same proportions to the 
United States, we should have seen from ten 
to twelve million Americana streaming across 
the border Into Canada to work or fight In 
the war effort. 

But let us take a look at Ireland today. 
One of the big controversies in this country 
at the present moment revolves around pri¬ 
vate denominational schools. How does Ire¬ 
land handle Its school question? Ireland 
handles its primary schools by a combination 
of private Initiative and state aid. It has 
some 5,000 primary schools attended by 450,- 
000 children, of whom 97 percent are Cath¬ 
olics. The state gives grants toward the 
construction and maintenance of primary 
schools. The school manager Is usually the 
local Catholic pastor or Protestant minister. 
No school may refuse a pupil entrance on 
grounds of religion. 

No great trouble arises with the Catholic 
population. Since Protestants are few and 
scattered, they may have difficulty In found¬ 
ing and maintaining schools. But the state, 
in cases of proved hardship, stands ready to 
defray the whole cost of such schools; even 
to the extent of providing a school where 
an average of 10 pupils can be assured. If 
a particular Protestant group cannot show 
enough children to Justify a school for them, 
the state will pay half the cost of transporta¬ 
tion to the nearest Protestant school, if the 
number of pupils does not fall below five. 
All the non-Cathollc denominations in the 
Irish Republic have repeatedly testified to 
the generosity with which this overwhelm¬ 
ingly Catholic state treats them*. It Is worth 
noting that while Catholicism Is the religion 
of the vast majority of the Iris^ there Is no 
state religion there. 

It used to be said, before Ireland became 
Independent, that the Irish were Incapable of 
governing themselves. Let me point out that 
the present Irish Government, that of Mr. 
John Costello. Is only the third since 1921. 
France, on the contrary, has had 10 gov¬ 
ernments since 1945, and now needs another 
new one. The alleg^ly stable-minded Brit¬ 
ish have bad nine prime ministers during 
the 30 years during which Ireland has had 
three. This was not due to any dictatorship 
In Ireland. On the contrary, there have been 
numeroiis fair and bard-foi^ht elections. 

The present Irish Government la a coali¬ 
tion. or as the Irish prefer to call It, an inter- 
party government. When Mr. Costello took 


ofliee In February of 19M. the wise ones said 
that he would nevmr succeed in holding hla 
cabinet together, since It rep r ese n ted very 
different p^les. He is now 8 years In office, 
and his government shows no signs of dis¬ 
integrating. 

One of Ireland’s biggest problems today is 
building up after the war. Ireland, of course, 
did not suffer any war destruction. But It 
was out off from many sources of supply. Its 
Industrial plant ran down. Its land needed 
fertlllaers. Today the hrish Government Is 
engaged on a land reconstruction project 
greater than any ever imdertaken by a previ¬ 
ous Irish Government. It Is Investing some 
£40,000.000 In the scheme, helped by Marshall 
plan aid. The KGA Administrator In Ire¬ 
land has complimented the Irish Govenii^ 
ment on the constructive uses to which It 
has put Its Marshall plan funds. 

There Is nothing patemallstlo about the 
land scheme. The government offers help to 
the various farming oommtmltles in the way 
of machinery. fertUlfler, seeds, and so forth. 
It Is up to the communities themselves to 
take up the government's offer; millions of 
acres of farm land are being improved: mil¬ 
lions of acres of submarglnal land are being 
brought up to cultivation standards. A na¬ 
tion-wide scheme of reforestation is under 
way. Replacing on the Irish hills the exten¬ 
sive forests that once clothed them will pre¬ 
vent the flooding of lowlands by the run¬ 
off rain water—no small consideration in a 
country with a rainy climate like Ireland’s. 

Ireland has very little coal, but the Irish 
have under their feet, more than 8 cen¬ 
turies’ supply of fuel In the form of peat, or 
turf. During the war, when coal supplies 
were almost completely cut off. the Impor¬ 
tance of turf became appreciated. In fact, 
some 6.000.000 tons of this fuel are used 
every year. Most of It, 80 percent or more. 
Is dug by Individual farmers. But the gov¬ 
ernment maintains the turf board, which 
keeps up research in m^xlem methods of win¬ 
ning turf, drying it, compressing It, and us¬ 
ing the byproducts. Moreover, it Is building 
three electric power stations adapted to be 
fired by turf. One (ff them is already In op¬ 
eration. There are also two hydroelectric 
stations—one on the river Shannon, built 
some 25 years ago, and a new one being built 
on the Erne. There will be a nice balance 
between water power and turf-fired power. 
In wet -ears the water-power will be abun¬ 
dant. In dry years, the water-power may run 
low. but the turf will be easer to dig and 
process. 

The power from the electric stations is 
being spread as rapidly as possible Into all 
parts of Ireland. Villages where once the 
only light was the oil lamp or candle and 
the only power the muscle power of the 
farmer and his wife and family are now 
lighted by electricity, and the farm work is 
done by electric motors. 

Here again, the Irish Government encour¬ 
ages private initiative. A rural commimity 
must estimate its own needs, roughly of 
course* and make application to the elec¬ 
tricity, supply board to have the power lines 
brought In. The local officer of the board 
makes a more accurate survey. He can point 
out to overeonservative farmers the advan¬ 
tages of electric power and Its small cost. 
Then, If enough people want It to Justify the 
cost and to show a reasonable Income from 
the power used, the power lines come In. 

In this, as in other ^ngs, the aim of the 
Irish Government is to help the people to 
help themselves. 

It Is well known, of course, that the Soviet 
veto has kept Ireland out the United Na¬ 
tions—that is to say out of the General 
Assembly and the Security Oouncll. The 
United Nations Is the poorer by that, for It 
oould well profit by the high moral princi¬ 
ples that Irish statesmen have shown In In¬ 
ternational relations. People may not re¬ 
member that |Ar. De Vidma. when the Faedets 


Invaded Abyeslnla In 1886,. warned the efid 
League of Nations that this , was Its oruoial 
test. If it allowed eggreeelon agalnst.a small 
and defensdess oountry to go unpunished, 
its days were numbered. Mr. De Valera was 
not heeded. We had the Second World War, 
and the League Is Inglorlously gone. 

But while excluded from United Nations 
membership, Ireland Is cooperating with 
the United NatioiM in the ways that «re open 
to It. Ireland Is a member of many of the 
specialised agencies of the United Nations: 
For Instance, the International Lahm Office, 
the Food and Agriculture Organisation, the 
World Health Organisation, the Interna¬ 
tional Civil Aviation Organisation, the Uni¬ 
versal Postal Union, and the International 
Telecommunications Union. 

Ireland Is also an active member of the 
Council of Europe. In fact Ireland’s For¬ 
eign Minister. Mr. Sean MacBrkle Is the liai¬ 
son officer between the Council of Ministers 
and the Assembly of the Council of Europe. 

One may ask. perhaps, why Ireland did 
not accept membership In the Atlantic Pact. 
Here one must step warily to avoid treading 
on some sensitive toes. But there are cer¬ 
tain facts which should be known. Since 
the British Government holds part of north¬ 
eastern Ireland, claiming it as British terri¬ 
tory, the Irish Government rays that to Join 
the Atlantic Pact would mean that it was 
ratifying this forcible partition of Ireland, 
which it has never recognized. The pact 
pledget each member to guarantee the terri¬ 
torial integrity of all the others. And since 
Britain claims northeastern Ireland as Brit¬ 
ish territory, the Irish Government would be 
put in the position of guaranteeing what It 
has always regarded as an unjust usurpation 
of Irish terrltm-y. 

Now there Is here much more than a mere 
boundary dispute. If the United States, for 
Instance, had a boundary dispute with Can¬ 
ada, one might say that It was mainly a 
question of territory. On whichever side of 
the dhputed boundary a roan lived, be would 
find himself under a fair and democratic 
government. But In 1921 the British set up 
a northern government to govern the terri¬ 
tory they claim in Ireland. Shortly after 
coming into existence, the northern govern¬ 
ment declared a state of emergency and 
passed a special powers act, suspending all 
the civil sruarantees. 

The emergency has now lasted 29 years. 
Let me quote you a couple of opinions from 
fairly unbiased sources on the northern gov¬ 
ernment. In 1936 the British National 
Council for Civil Liberties—which Included 
people like Lady Astor and the late Bernard 
Shaw and H. O. Wells—had an Investigation 
made of the northern government. It re¬ 
ported: 

"Through the uee of the special powers. 
Individual liberty Is no longer protected by 
law, but Is at the arbitrary disposition of 
the executive. This abrogation of law has 
been so practiced as to bring the freedoms of 
the subject Into contempt.*’ 

Writing In the New York liberal weekly, 
the Nation, in Augiist 1949, a for^jaer corre¬ 
spondent of the London Dally Herald, Griffin 
Bury, described the operation of the special 
powers: 

"A'person detained under these regulations 
Is deprived of protections that have hedged 
the liberty of the subject in Britain for ages, 
fie may be held Indefinitely without being 
charged and without trial. He is allowed no 
visitors and no messages. He has no access 
to legal advice. A curious statute deals with 
the examination of witnassea by a resident 
xnegletrate. * * * A witness may not be 
aeoonpanled to court by a legal adviser or 
friend and Is specifically not excused from 
answering questions on the grounds that ten 
answer may Incriminate or tend to Inorlml- 
nate himself.’ Refusal to answer Is punish¬ 
able by penal servitude up to 14 years.** 
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Thett are no axtracti tram the code of lawa 
Iti a Communlct ao-oalled Peoplei Demoo- 
raoy. They are regulationa made.ior Zrlah- 
men In Northern Xmaad. by a government 
set up and supported from London. The 
Irish Oovemment recognises that one of the 
objects of the Atlantic Pact Is to prevent the 
further spread of that kind of pollee state 
over Western Europe. It could not logically 
sign the Atlantic Pact, which would mean 
ratifying the extstenoe of a police state in 
Northern Ireland. 

The objection may be raised that In view 
of the iiroat threats of communism the Jtrlsh 
should waive their quarrel with England over 
the northern territory. To be logical, one 
should also urge the British Oovemment to 
abolish, or at least to reform, the northern 
government. But the Brltisb will not even 
discuss the northern government. One can 
understand that; the northern government 
simply cannot stand discussion. It would 
seem only reasonable to urge the British to 
Just, before urging the Irish to be gener¬ 
ous. For the ultimate redress of this injus¬ 
tice, Ireland looks not to arms, for it Is a 
nation dedicated to peaceful settlement of 
International questions, but to the pressure 
or enlightened world opinion, especially of 
American opinion. Ood speed the day when 
Ireland's hopes will be reallaed. 

In our own country the Irish have shown 
themselves most appreciative of the char¬ 
acter of our American democracy. While on 
a night like this they foregather to revive the 
memories of the old country, to recall Its 
glories and Its sorrows. Its perennial smile 
and tear, yet they have given to this Republic 
their unstinted loyalty and devotion. Many 
thousands of them In the late war gave the 
last supreme imanswerable testimony of loy¬ 
alty—their lives. The Irish In America never 
forget the land of their birth or of their 
ancestors. But theirs Is no divided alle¬ 
giance; their love of Ireland has never con¬ 
flicted with their loyalty to the country that 
has become fur them a second homeland. 
And Americana of all creeds and classes, from 
all nations of the world. Join with them to¬ 
night In honoring their ancestral Emerald 
Isle and the saint who has won and held for 
1,500 years every Irish heart. 


Armed Forces Ceiling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER NORBUD 

or osBoow 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESBNTATIVBS 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I *nolude 
herewith an editorial from the Portland 
(Oreg.) Oregonian on the subject of an 
Armed Forces ceiling: 

Axic» Posen CBoma 
If the Nation Is to have universal military 
training, or Its Immediate equivalent, selec- 
Uve service for 18-year-olds. we are thorough¬ 
ly In accord with the Senate’s determina¬ 
tion to establish a celling on mlUtary man¬ 
power. The 8,800,000-man limit proposed by 
Senator WAVsne L. Motsa, of Oregon, would 
have been adequate. The Senate compro¬ 
mised on 4,000,000. 

MlUtsry greed in the matter of building a 
huge stanittng army, navy and air force is 
tnmtlable. But a principal argument 
used in bringing unlveraal mllttary training 
tn by the back doer of the l8-year-old draft 
was that creation of a large reserve pool of 
young men with sround 8 years of military 
training would make it unnecessary for the 
XOVU—App.-08 


Nation to support a permanent, back-break¬ 
ing load of millions of men in the regular 
forces. 

The high command pleaded for an open 
end on military manpower on the basis of 
preparedness for a national emergency. 
Should such an emergency—which could only 
be war with Russia—occur. Congress would 
be ready to remove the limitation without 
argument. There is no greater danger of war 
with Russia today than there has been for 
several years—^perhaps leu. The 18-draft and 
its poulble sueoenor, UMT. will build up a 
vast reserve of trained soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen for employment In such an emer¬ 
gency. 

Ncithlng would suit the Soviet purposes 
better than to have the United States plunge 
itself Into an economic collapse because of an 
unoearable burden of taxes, restrictions on 
production, and Inflation. This would end 
more quickly than anything else our power 
to help free nations and our leadership In 
resisting Communist ags^euion. An unnec¬ 
essarily great military force in being would 
contribute to such a debacle. 

In voting a limitation on military man¬ 
power, Cungreu will be taking the Truman 
administration at Its word in the matter of 
limited contribution of troops to defend 
Western Europe and in not attempting to 
garrison the entire world, it will be recog¬ 
nising the validity of the concept that Amer¬ 
ican strength Is geared to the technical supe¬ 
riority of our weapons, and not to mass move¬ 
ment of troops. It will Impreu on the gen¬ 
erals and admirals the economic necessity of 
making the most of their manpower—and 
woman power. 

Congressional surrender to the briiu on 
this point would be a mistake which in the 
course of time could change American life so 
drastically that we would have lost a war 
without fighting It. If the United States 
cannot make Its case for freedom In the 
world with a military force of 4,000,000 men. 
It might as well, as ex-President Hoover pro¬ 
posed, withdraw to Portress America and 
await the assault of Its enemies. 


Workers of America Contributed Mott to 
Its Greatness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILUNOIB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith the following article 
appearing in the February 1951 issue of 
the International Chemical Worker, 
written by H. A. Bradley, international 
president of the International Chemical 
Workers Union, entitled "Let’s Face It”; 

Let’s Face It 

(By H. A. Bradley. International president, 
International Chemical Workers Union) 
ICussollnl, acting on the theory that the 
workers of Italy possessed only muscle and 
no capacity for thinking, deliberately created 
a program of confusion and distrust in gov¬ 
ernment; and when the confusion was at 
its height, hs seiMd the pmver of government 
and enslaved the Italian people, not Just the 
workers but all of the Italian people. 

Hitler was a oopycat. He noted well the 
maneuvers of n Duos but improved on his 
technique of confiuOfig the people and even 
wrote a book on the subject In which he 
braaenly stated ttiat if you tell a lie often 
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enough, the lie eventiially becomes accepted 
as a fact—and bow be lied and how often. 
By adding a little arson and murder to his 
lies, be was able to create enough confusion 
80 that he, too. became the slavemaster of 
not Just the German workers but of all the 
German people. 

We must retrace history briefly and again 
consider Mussolini. Where did he get hie 
ideas? Well, be had been gaslng with envy 
at the modern masters of slavery, the heads 
of the World Communist Party In Russia, 
who proclaimed that only the working people 
had the ability to use their brains and gov¬ 
ern themselves; but these leaders acted al¬ 
ways exactly the opposite way. More con¬ 
fusion. They were able to take advantage of 
the people by f\illy exploiting the greed and 
persecutions of stupid dictators who had 
preceded them. 

Today here In the United States, we as a 
people and as a Nation face grave respon¬ 
sibilities. Our way of life and our freedom 
is at stake. Our resources are being de¬ 
stroyed and our sons are being killed; and 
In Washington are men who are doing their 
utmost to create confusion In the minds of 
the people and distrust in our Government— 
men who even now by their actions. If not 
their words, seem to feel that the workers of 
this country are Incapable of exercising good 
Judgn;ent. 

In the current crisis the workers have not 
been permitted one single spokesman in any 
capacity where the views, ability, and experi¬ 
ence of the worker might be utilized for the 
full benefit of all the people. Why Is this 
so? Why do s^ ne political leaders Insist on 
bypassing the viewpoint and assistance of 
the largest segment of our population? 
Why do they insist that they and only they 
have any mental capacity? Why do they 
continually try to hamstring every effort of 
our Government to function normally and 
properly? Why do they always Insist that 
only they, and no one else, know how things 
should be done? Why this continual at¬ 
tempt to confuse a nation and discredit its 
government? Why are they against every¬ 
thing they do not control? 

Let’s face It. Is an attempt under way to 
force history to repeat Itself and add other 
names to the dictator’s roster? 

It seems high time that the people—all 
the people of this Nation, take a look under 
the covers and see what some of this Is all 
about. Let us not become victims of con¬ 
fusion, let us not become unjust critics of 
our governmental processes and let us not 
forgrt that It was workers who made Amer¬ 
ica great, not professional opportunists. 
And It was the town meeting that consoli¬ 
dated our views and our actions, not the 
secret huddle of a few grasping, professional 
politicians bent on having tbelr way even 
at the price of American security and free¬ 
dom. 


Tom Dewey GeU on on Expentive 
Bondwofon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Frank C. Hannigan, in his sup¬ 
plement to Human Events entitled "Not 
Merely GoBsip,” calls attention to the 
testimony given by the New York Gov¬ 
ernor before the Joint Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate a few weeks ago. At that time 
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he said that we should send 100 divisions 
to Europe. He did not say what the 
cost would be. 1 think Tom Dewey is 
on the wrong bandwagon. Mr. Hanni- 
gan points out in his issue of March 14 
Just what 100 divisions in Europe would 
cost the American taxpayer. Appar¬ 
ently Dewey does not care what the cost 
will be. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. 1 am including the item on Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey at this point in the Record: 

The New York Oovemor’e demand—re¬ 
iterated In bis Iilncoln Day address—for 100 
divisions for Europe bad a round-number 
Impressiveness for tbe newspaper headlines. 
But OOP Members of Congress wonder if 
Dewey really understood the budgetary im¬ 
plications of what he was talking about. 
Would he have ventured to propose that 
over six and a half mUlion American sol¬ 
diers should be raised to defend Europe? 
Yet. that is the substance of his talk, 
whether he knew it or not. 

According to military observers, this Is how 
it is figured. On the basis of World War II 
experience—and obviously our command is 
planning to fight the next war on the basis 
of the last one—the military manpower nec¬ 
essary for 100 divisions would come to at 
least 6,700,000 men. It Is true that we be¬ 
gin with a figure of 18,000 men to a division; 
but that is only combat troops. All the aux¬ 
iliary services must be figured and the divi¬ 
sional slice is always far greater than the 
actual front-line soldiers, since it must in¬ 
clude the demands of logistics. Next, the 
cost of one soldier per year, including pay. 
allowances, shelter, food, clothing, trans¬ 
port, etc., comes to an estimated $10,000. 
On the reasonable assumption that the 
Dewey lOO-divlsion army would be com¬ 
posed of 6 airborne. 25 armored and 70 in¬ 
fantry divisions, the cost of equipment alone 
Is estimated at $26,000,000,000. In short, the 
Dewey program would cost $67,000,000,000 a 
year for the Armed Forces, plus an initial 
cost of $26,000,000,000 for equipment. It 
may be that these figures give the New York 
Governor no pause, but they do impress 
Members of Congress who participate in the 
great debate and who seek to raise the money 
for such military plans. 


Democrati Clean Their Own Home— 
Repnblicant Not So Zealom in Hard¬ 
ing Adminiitration — Maryland GOP 
Should Be Embarrassed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILUWOU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
East St. Louis (HI.) Journal, of Thurs¬ 
day. March IS, 1951. It follows: 

Who Dios It Up 

Two Senate investigating committees are 
writing Into the record some unpleasant his¬ 
tory of our times. 

Senator Estes Ketattveh's subcommittee is 
looking into the operations of syndicate 
crime and is finding evidence of a partner¬ 
ship between crime and some public officials 
sworn to uphold and enforce the law. 

Senator J. W. Fux.BXiaaT'8 subconunittee 
is digging out tbe details of tbe manner in 
which influence has been exerted in the 


granting of loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The findings of the Kefauver and Ful- 
bright committees have been embarrassing 
to the Truman administration. The Ke¬ 
fauver committee findings have implicated 
various Democratic Party organlaationa. 

The RFC investigation has reached into 
the White House "palace guard," the close 
advisers of tbe President. 

Senators KErAtrvxa and PutsaiGHT are 
Democrats. Neither has betrayed the least 
Inclination to relax in investigative Eeal, no 
matter if the chips fall for the most part on 
the Democratic side. 

In that particular respect the Republicans, 
while enjoying the embarrassment of the 
Democrats, must remember that the scandals 
of the Harding administration were not un¬ 
earthed by Republicans. The scandals were 
made known during a Republican adminis¬ 
tration. but the Senate committee chairmen 
and prosecutors were Senators Thomas J. 
Walsh and Burton K. Wheeler, both Demo¬ 
crats. 

While Democrats may be embarrassed by 
the findings of the Kefauver and Fulbright 
committees, they do not mind at all the 
revelations being made by another Senate 
committee, an elections subcommittee head¬ 
ed by Senator Mmx MowaoHET. The matter 
in which Senator Millard Tydlngs, of Mary¬ 
land. was defeated last fall deserves an air¬ 
ing. and if Republicans in and out of Mary, 
land are embarrassed, they deserve to be. 


IranwB Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OREN HARRIS 

or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in xny 
opinion, one of the most alarming de¬ 
velopments is now underway which 
could very likely result in a most serious 
problem to this country and ot'ier free 
nations of the world. I am fearful these 
happenings in the Middle East are little 
noticed and I call to the attention of 
the House the implications so evident in 
this explosive Middle East arsa. 

For 50 years or more, the British have 
controlled the Iranian oil fields. The 
greatest known reserves of oil in the 
world are in the Middle East. The rich¬ 
est single pool is undoubtedly in the 
oil fields of Iran. The Anglo-lranian 
Oil Co. has the largest reserves in this 
huge outlay. It is principally British 
in which the British Government owns 
the controlling Interest, approximately 
52 percent. 

Great Britain has nationalized its most 
important industry and embarked upon 
national socialism. Now they are faced 
with the proposition that threatens their 
fuel pipeline. 

I have been watching recently the 
developments of the Iranian Govern¬ 
ment repudiating their long years of 
control over these oil fields and follow¬ 
ing the same policies to nationalize this 
operation in their country. This means, 
of course, the Government of Iran will 
take over this largest of oil companies 
operating in that country. 

The implications would, of course, be 
immediate. From these fields tons of 


fuel go to the armies, navies, and air 
forces of this country, Great Britain, and 
other western powers. For j^ars Russia 
has no doubt been striving to bring about 
this dissension and expropriation of 
these rich reserves. In any war be¬ 
tween the West and Russia this cer¬ 
tainly would be the grand prize. 

Should this action stand, it is very 
likely the next move would be to take 
over the American companies and any 
other operating in that area under firm 
agredtnents. 

This, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, 
would be far more serious than the ex¬ 
propriation by Mexico in 1938. 

Today there appears an editorial in 
the Washington Post. It is a sad com¬ 
mentary but yet points up some of the 
views and circumstances surrounding 
this problem and emphasizes how far 
reaching it might be. Under unanimous 
consent. I Include it with my remarks in 
the Record: 

Iranian Oil 

The Anglo-Iranlan Oil Oo. Is a British 
concern in which the British Government 
owns a controlling interest. It is not only 
the largest Industrial enterprise in Iran, but 
also the only successfully operating oil com¬ 
pany in the country, providing about 16 per¬ 
cent of the Government’s Income in the form 
of royalties and taxes and more than 60 per¬ 
cent of its foreign-exchange receipts. More 
than a third of Britain’s oil imports are 
shipped from Iran, and the company is the 
chief source of supply for the Royal Navy. 
Nevertheless, the company’s relations with 
the Iranian Government have been unsatis¬ 
factory for a long time. The Iranians claim 
that their Government’s Income from com¬ 
pany operations is too low; that information 
about its activities is inadequate; that too 
much foreign labor Is employed; that oil 
distribution in Iran is not elficlent; and that 
the educational, health, and housing needs 
of employees are neglected. 

Efforts to revise the terms of the 60-year 
concession under which the company oper¬ 
ates were started in 1948, but the Iranian 
Parliament—the Majills—failed to ratify this 
supplementary agreement, and it was with¬ 
drawn at the end of 1960. Thereafter agi¬ 
tation for cancellation of the concession was 
intensified, and the Parliament recently 
voted to nationalize Anglo-lranian. The 
British are largely to blame for the growing 
opposition that led to this crisis. For, al¬ 
though the supplementary agreement went 
part way toward meeting Iranian demands, 
it did not go far enough. Belatedly the Brit¬ 
ish have notified the Premier of Iran that 
the company is prepared to discuss a pro¬ 
posal for an equal division of profits—a con¬ 
cession that should satisfy critics whose chief 
complaint has been that the profit-sharing 
arrangement is unduly favorable to the 
British. 

Whether this tardy overture will repair 
tbe damage already done is an open ques¬ 
tion. Much depends on whether national¬ 
ist sentiment, reflected in Oommunlst-in- 
spired desires to emancipate Iran from de¬ 
pendence on foreign capital, is strong enough 
to outweigh .the economic arguments against 
expropriation of British oil properties. 
Thinking Iranians surely know that without 
the aid of foreign capital and foreign know¬ 
how the Income from the oil Industry would 
dwindle and the government would be de¬ 
prived of funds needed to finance develop¬ 
mental projects in this backward area. 
Obviously it is to the Interest of both coun¬ 
tries to extend tbe agreement. 

The free world has a tremendous political 
stake in the outcome of this controversy. 
For if the Anglo-lranian Oil Co. were nation¬ 
alized. oil now sold to the western powers 
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would no doubt eveatuaiiy be diverted to 
Ruaeta. Directly or Indirectly. Rusala would 
be able to gain aooeee to one of the world’a 
rloheat oU flelda. As Philip Toynbee pointc 
out in an article in the New York Tlmea 
magaalne, Iran la a tempting prize for eco¬ 
nomic reaaona but ita “real and compeUlng 
attraction la its atrateglc poaltlon.'* 

Byen if the Senate paaaea the natlonallaa- 
tion bill, aa expected, and it la approved by 
the Shah, a montha are allowed for study 
Of proposala for taking over the properties. 
So there la still hope that a solution of the 
controversy can be found that will protect 
the Interests of both the British and the 
Iranians and keep oil moving In the same 
channels as at present. If this hope should 
be frustrated Great Britain might feel com¬ 
pelled to move troops Into Iran to protect 
her oil properties, which, she protests, the 
Iranian Government has no legal right to 
nationalize, in that ease Russia would have 
an excuse for moving her troops across the 
northern frontier and a third world war 
might be touched off. 


The Story of Wright Bryan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 

or oxoacu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, February 19,1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the latest issue of the magazine, Dixie 
Business, Col. Hubert F. Lee. the editor, 
has written an article entitled ‘*The 
Story of Wright Bryan.” Mr. Bryan, 
the editor of the Atlanta Journal, is one 
of the youngest editors of any metropoli¬ 
tan newspaper in the Nation. 

Colonel Lee’s story describes the in¬ 
teresting career of this outstanding At- 
lantian, and, under leave previously 
granted, I insert this article herewith: 

The Stozt or Wexcht Bztan 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 

Wright Bryan, one of the South's foremost 
leaders. Is at 46, one of the youngest eaiturs 
of any metropolitan newspaper In the na¬ 
tion. He Is a native Atlantlan who not only 
has spent his entire life In the South but 
who has achieved a distinguished record of 
contributions to this region. 

Mr. Bryan's philosophy Is that no news¬ 
paper executive Is worth a darn unless he 
likes to be a reporter. Even though he Is 
now editor of the Atlanta Journal—a post 
in which he has served since August 1946— 
he constantly practices what he preaches by 
getting into action as a reporter whenever 
he has a chance. He Is known to his asso¬ 
ciates on the Journal as an editor who would 
never assign a reporter to do a job he 
wouldn't be willing to undertake himself. 

Wright Bryan was born In Atlanta on 
August 6. 1906. son of lilr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Bryan. He graduated from Olemson Col¬ 
lege. where his distinguished father was 
editor of extension publications, with a 
B. 8. degree and then attended the University 
of Missouri School of journaUsm. 

Bis first newspaper experience was as A 
reporter and sports editor on the Greenville 
(8. C.) Piedmont. He joined the staff of the 
Atlanta Journal In 1927 as a reporter. In 
which capacity he served until he was named 
city editor In 1985. In 1940, he was named 
miwaj ing editor, and 8 years later he had so 
ably demonstrated his talents that the title 
of associate editor was added to that of 
managing editor. 


Mr. Bryan left his executive position In 
September 1948 to represent the Journal as 
war correspondent on the scene of action in 
England. Although slated to return to his 
post at the Journal at the end of 6 months, 
he asked permission to remain In the Euro¬ 
pean theater of operations until D-day. 
And it was on D-day—June 6, 1944—that he 
scooped the world. And what a scoop. 

He fiew across the English Channel In a 
C-47 with the first group of planes to take 
American parachutists to French shores. 

Bn route back to Ex^land, be wrote his ac¬ 
count of the invasion, and at 8:16 a. m.. 
Atlanta time, NBC headquarters In New 
York notified radio station WSB In Atlanta 
that Mr. Bryan would shortly be on the air— 
“the first man to come back from the inva¬ 
sion and report to the Nation by air.'* Wright 
Bryan was also an accredited correspondent 
for NBC. 

High acclaim greeted the calm, though stir¬ 
ring account of the momentoxxs events. At¬ 
lanta newspapermen, active and (like this 
writer, has been) Inactive, were thrilled by 
both the big news but most because Wright 
Bryan was making newspaper and radio his¬ 
tory. 

President Roosevelt wired Wright Bryan 
his appreciation of the broadcast. 

Secretary of War Stlmson said the broad¬ 
cast was his first news of the Invasion. M ith- 
ers and fathers and sons and brothers and 
sisters of the men in uniform and all the 
Nation heard It with all the mixed emotions 
of wartime anxiety, hope, and prayer. It was 
truly a distinguished journalistic achieve¬ 
ment. 

Later on the same day, Mr. Bryan flew back 
across the Channel and filed an additional 
dlcpatch replete with details of the fighting. 

Then, almost before he himself realized it, 
he was In Normandy, amigned at first to Ca¬ 
nadian troops and a little later with the 
American First Army at the St. Lo break¬ 
through. 

On September 12, 1944, be was captured by 
the German Army near Cbaumont, Prance, 
and was sent to Ofleg 64, a prisoner-of-war 
camp at Szubln, Poland, from which he was 
liberated by the Russians on January 21,1946. 
He had been wounded in the leg, an injury 
that did not full; heal until some time after 
he had returned to Atlanta. 

Under bis editorship, the Atlanta Journal 
has maintained a consistently courageous 
editorial policy. It has never hesitated to 
speak out boldly for what It believed was right 
nor to condemn what it felt was evil. Its edi¬ 
torial columns are known throughout the 
country for the Intellectual honesty of their 
content. The paper has long been a leader 
in fighting t > iMtter the economic condition 
of the South and its people and the awaken¬ 
ing of a greater civic consciousness so es¬ 
sential to progress. 

Editor Bryan has been active for years In 
both newspaper projects and civic work. He 
has served as chairman of the Georgia Press 
Institute and as secretary and, currently, vice 
president of the American Society of News¬ 
paper Editors. 

He has been particularly active In the 
American Red Cross and served as one of the 
three general chairmen In the Atlanta Bed 
Cross drive In 1946. He was president of the 
Atlanta Social Service Index In 1948. Mean¬ 
while, he has also found time to devote his 
energies to numerous other programs de¬ 
signed for community betterment. 

When Dixie Bxisiness resumed after mark¬ 
ing time during the war years. Its fall 1946 
issue reprinted what Wrigbt Bryan vrrote 
about the great need for Atlanta putting over 
the annual community and war fund drive. 
Our editorial note at that time said: “Our 
seleotlon of the outstanding column pub¬ 
lished in a southern newspaper appeared In 
the September 7. 1946, Issue of the Atlanta 
Journal. Wright Bryan, famed war corre¬ 
spondent and now editor of the Atlanta 


Journal, la an Internatloxxally famous writer. 
He knows from personal observation the good 
work done by the war agencies.’* 

Mr. Bryan Is a n .ember of the Capital City 
Club. Piedmont Driving Club. Atlanta Rotary 
Club, and the Overseas Press Club of Amer¬ 
ica. He is steward of the First Methodist 
Church. 

On October 12, 1932, he was married to 
Ellen Hlllyer Newell, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred C. Newell, of Atlanta. He and 
Mrs. Bryan have three children. Ellen Newell. 
Mary Lane, and William Wright Bryan, Jr. 

In addition to Mr. Bryan's duties as editor 
of a great metropolitan dally, he somehow 
manages to find time for frequent radio 
broadcasts, sometimes Interpreting the news 
and sometimes Interviewing Important per¬ 
sonalities over WSB's Views of the News 
program. Re also Is In constant demand as a 
speaker for a wide variety of functions. 


CoHectrre Security 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am including an informative 
article by Mr. Felix Morley, an outstand¬ 
ing writer, which appeared in Barron's a 
few weeks ago. This is a thought-pro¬ 
voking article and I commend it to the 
attention of all Members of this body: 
CohiMCTvm SzcuaiTY— 'Action to That Bnp la 

Favorxo bt Americans if Appued Consi&t- 

XNTLT 

(By Felix Morley) 

Condemnation of Communist China as an 
aggressor, by the Assembly of the United 
Nations, Is much more than a belated inter¬ 
national recognition of an obvious fact. It is 
also an endorsement of what has long been 
a distinctively American principle. 

For over 40 years American statesmen, re¬ 
gardless of party, have argued that the most 
effective way to prevent war is to make ag- 
greasion unprofitable. Theodore Roosevelt 
advocated this as early as 1910. After the 
outbreak of World War I. the principle of 
collective action was pressed energetically 
by William H. Taft, father of the present 
Republican leader. 

In a speech at Cleveland, on May 12, 1916, 
former President Taft laid down four fun¬ 
damental provisions for a “league of peace," 
The last of these four points was that in the 
event of aggression by one government 
against another, following a refusal to arbi¬ 
trate the dispute, “then the remaining mem¬ 
bers of the league agree to join In the forci¬ 
ble defense of the member thus prematurely 
attacked." 

The origin of the quest for security by 
collective action is much older, and really 
early American. It was first voiced by 
William Penn, in his Essay Toward the Pres¬ 
ent and Future Peace of Europe, written 
shortly after the founding of Pennsylvania. 

In this essay, Penn, although a Quaker, 
argued persuasively for the use of force 
against aggression. He suggested an annual 
general assembly of governmental dele¬ 
gates empowered to consider all interna¬ 
tional dlqihteB “that cannot be made up by 
private embassies before the seesions begin." 
‘If arbitration were refused or rejaoted then, 
in Penn's own words: 

“All the other sovereignties, united as one 
strength, shall compel the submission and 
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performance of the sentence, with damages 
to the sixfferlng party, and charges to the 
sovereignties that obliged their submission.** 

What American leadership is now trying 
to accomplish through the United Nations In 
Korea Is precisely what William Penn advo¬ 
cated In 1688. and what William Howard 
Taft again advised in 1015. 

It should also be recalled that even before 
President Taft publicly urged collective ac¬ 
tion. President Woodrow Wilson was thinking 
about It privately. Soon after the outbreak 
of war In Europe in 1014, Mr. Wilson wrote 
that, at the end of those hostilities, “all na¬ 
tions must be absorbed into some great asso¬ 
ciation of nations whereby all shall guarantee 
the Integrity of each, so that any one nation 
violating the agreement between all of them 
shall bring punishment on Itself automati¬ 
cally." 

From this reasoning the lieague of Nations 
evolved. In the upshot, though membership 
was strongly urged by many Americans. In¬ 
cluding the then youthful Robert A. Taft. 
the United States did not Join the League. 
But hostility to the theory of collective 
security was not the prevailing reason for 
that refusal. 

The fundamental and logical American ob¬ 
jection was to the Joining of the League Cov¬ 
enant and the Versailles Treaty In a single 
document, so that the League was at the 
outset made an organization of victorious 
powers empowered to maintain a punitive 
status quo In their own behalf. Many people 
thought it a false start to apply the doctrine 
of collective action to secure a peace re¬ 
garded as unjiist. 

The story of the failure of the League of 
Nations, handicapped from the beginning by 
United States abstention, needs no retelling. 
Its greatest procedural blunder, undoubtedly, 
was the effort to secure disarmament ahead 
of the preparation of machinery to enforce 
peace. Nevertheless, for all Its mistakes and 
weakness, the League kept the idea of collec¬ 
tive action alive. Indeed Its final gesture, 
on Dec. 14, 1939, was to expel Russia from 
membership lor refusing to accept media¬ 
tion of the dispute leading to the Soviet 
war of aggression against Finland. 

The United Nations, like the League of 
Natloxut before it, developed from a wartime 
alliance. Its actual origin was the declara¬ 
tion. signed in Washington on January 1, 
1942, whereby 26 governments subscribed 
to the now forgotten Atlantic Charter and 
pledged themselves “not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies.” 

In a slmultanous public statement. Secre¬ 
tary of State Cordell Hull emphasized the 
collective action aspect of the alliance. He 
called its declaration “a living proof that 
law-abiding and peacful nations can unite 
in using the sword when necessary to pre¬ 
serve liberty and Justice and the fundamen¬ 
tal values of mankind.*' 

When the time came for writing the 
Charter of UN as a permanent organization, 
two major mistakes made In respect to the 
old League were avoided. The United Na¬ 
tions was set up without reference to jsny 
postwar settlements and without any special 
responsibility for enforcing such settlements 
when made. Furthermcne. In 10 separate 
articles (41-60) the San ftanclsoo Charter 
sought to set up definite enforcement ma¬ 
chinery for use against aggression, which the 
Covenant of the League of Nations failed to 
do. 

On the other hand, the Charter of UN made 
two wholly new mistakes, the less excusable 
because they were both identified by con¬ 
structive critics before the Ban Francisco 
Conference, but were committed by the De¬ 
partment of State in defiance of the “more 
haste, less speed’* adage. 

One of these disastrous mistakes was the 
assumption, bitterly upset by events, that 


the five permanent members of the OounoU 
would always see eye to eye on everything. 
On this assumption each was given the veto 
power that Russia has used so lavishly. 
Furthermore, no provision whatever was 
made for the probability that a permanent 
member of the Council would itself some¬ 
time commit aggression. This blunder had 
been avoided by the League covenant, which 
successively defined Japan. Italy, and Rus¬ 
sia as aggressors, even though not strong 
enough to take effective action. 

The second major blunder of the present 
Charter was to put preeminent authority 
in the Secmity Council, where the veto op¬ 
erates, instead of in the Assembly, where 
action may be decided by a two-thirds vote. 
This stupidity contributed greatly to the 
delay in defining Communist China as an 
aggressor, and could Indeed have prevented 
any United Nations action in Korea, except 
that last June Russia happened to be boy¬ 
cotting all UN meetings. 

Moscow Is not likely to be unrepresented 
on the Security Council at critical moments 
in future. And it is Ironic to realize now 
that Russia cannot be expelled from the 
United Nations except on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Security Council—where Russia 
has unlimited veto privilege. 

The United States still has faith in col¬ 
lective action against aggression. That Is 
demonstrated both by the unending casualty 
lists from Korea and by the pertinacity 
with which, after long weeks of unhealthy 
recrimination, the administration has 
finally pushed through the UN Assembly a 
rather futile condemnation of the Chinese 
Communists. 

But the history of both the League and 
the UN demonstrate that collective action 
cannot be made effective through an inter¬ 
national parliament at its present stage of 
development. And for that reason the ef¬ 
fort, as General Elsenhower is making plain, 
must be channeled through limited military 
alliances rather than through UN. 

What Is beyond the power of General 
Elsenhower to explain is why the State De¬ 
partment has throughout been disposed to 
throw potential allies to the wolves In Asia, 
while pouring out billions to s\i8taln other 
allies in Europe. That Is a strange and futile 
way to Implement the popular will to resist 
aggression as such. It has created that de¬ 
bilitating confusion in public thinking for 
which the President and Secretary Acheson 
must take responsibility. 


A Refngee From Naii Perfecutioa Ghres 
Hif Views on Bemf Called Into Mili¬ 
tary Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or XLLZKOZB 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr, PRICE. Mr. Speaker, becauae I 
want my colleagues In the House to have 
the benefit of the clear thinking of a 
foreign-bom youth who is about to be 
called into military service for the United 
States, Z herewith insert in the Ricord 
one of the most splendid articles 1 have 
yet read on why it is necessary for 
America to rebuild her Armed Forces. 

Charles L. Klotser, author of this 
article, has been in the United States 
only 2 years. Of the Jewish faith, this 


young man was forced from his native 
Germany by Nazi persecution, his father 
having served in a concentration camp. 
Opposed as he is to force and violence of 
any nature, he quite naturally opposes 
war. 

It is a refreshing thing to read young 
Klotzer’s reasoning on his desire to an¬ 
swer his adopted country's call to mili¬ 
tary service despite his adversion to army 
life and his conscientious opposition to 
war. 

Our country owes its greatness to the 
kind of stock Charles L. Klotzer comes 
from. Since the beginning of our Re¬ 
public, from many nations of the world, 
strong, sincere, honest young men like 
this one have come to our shores seek¬ 
ing the peace and the freedom all men 
cherish and in return giving to our coun¬ 
try a high type of citizenship that has 
made us the great Nation we are. These 
were the people who built our country— 
these were our forefathers. 

I am glad that Charles Klotzer took 
the time to put into writing his thoughts 
as he leaves his position on the Troy 
(Ill.) Tribune, and his new-found home 
in that typical American community, to 
enter the service of his new country. 

The article to which I have referred 
follows: 

Why I Do Not Refuse To Be Drafted 
(By Charles L. Klotzer) 

Although I am neither a conscientious 
objector nor a pacifist, I am opposed to war. 
As I am opposed to war, and as the army is 
an Instrument of war, I am consequently op¬ 
posed to the army. Nevertheless, I will re¬ 
port for duty next Monday morning. 

My princip 1 objection to army life is that 
it cancels various personal freedoms. In 
general, it interrupts the healthy life of a 
nation; in particular. It retards the normal 
development of youth. In Its ultimate sense 
the purpose of an army Is destructive, lead¬ 
ing toward actual combat. Combat itself 
does not achieve any elimination of inter¬ 
national confiiots, it only forces physical 
solutions. One country will have to obey 
the other, not that It wants to. More prob¬ 
ably, future wars cannot be won at all, they 
will end because of mutual exhaustion. 

In spite of these reasons I will obey the 
induction order. Am I simply afraid? Am 
I giving up my high-sounding principles? 

When I say I oppose war, I may be mis¬ 
understood. A truly defensive war, a war 
to check aggression, a war to uphold the 
foundation of our way of life. Is a war which 
one has to support. World War n, which 
temporarily reestablished the four free¬ 
doms In Europe, created something. It de¬ 
stroyed wtat was evil, nazlsm; It created 
what was good, freedom. 

The defensive side of a war Is the one 
which counts. We have no right to Invade 
others and change their way of living. We 
would be as guilty as those who want to 
reshape our society by force. As long as 
our country does not become the aggressor 
and employs its forces maintaining what 
Is morally right, it is my moral and legal 
obligation to support an army. 

It is a legal obligation because the insti¬ 
tution of the Armed Forces Is a matter of 
law. When I refuse to obey these laws, I 
also cannot call upon them to protect me 
when I need them. American laws cover 
every phase of life and provide for security 
and progress. Only by upholding them our¬ 
selves can one ask others to abide them 
as well. 

A military force, especially the American 
Army, need not necessarily cause evil. 
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Afmiw Mn bt ft powtrful fftctor lor paaot. 
I My that aomcwbftt hasltantly, oi history 
hftft fst to provft that Inoraased amtsd Xorcs 
■ftenroft pMoo. Ck> far ths axlstanoa of armies 
lad to tbalr iiaa—«iid the slaugbtarlag of hu¬ 
man beings. Due to my lack of knowledge 
of fireaent International moves and motives 
X extend to my country the benefit of a 
doubt, hewing that force will restrain force. 

The Ame r i c an Army has a very high stand¬ 
ard of ethics. Its leiMfiership has not thrown 
iu into battle few spoils or for more terri¬ 
tory. They are a positive force which has 
stood for what was considered right in the 
past. 

With this background In mind and hoping 
for a continuation of such a poliey, 1 can¬ 
not help but acknowledge that it reflects 
on everyone clothed in a soldler*s outfit. 
Those in the service must learn a feeling of 
belongingness to something which tmder the 
right leadership will secure liberty and 
justice. 

At the mme time those at home must as¬ 
sure a wise leadership for these forces, so 
that their feeling of identification and pilde 
will not be betrayed. 

So far I have been talking about gener¬ 
alities in regard to war and the Army. At 
the present time, however, there are addi¬ 
tional considerations. There is the interna¬ 
tional tension, the threat of a new war. and 
the need to strengthen defenses. 


PiMiiire Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.(mELUOTT 

or ALAIUMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesOav, February 13, 1P51 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
OKD, 1 include an article from the Con- 
gress-at-work section of Senior Schol¬ 
astic Magazine, February 14.19S1, writ¬ 
ten by Mr. Herbert L. Marx, Jr., under 
the title '^Pressure Oroups'*: 

Pxwnntx Qaoxn*»-~TKOusAND8 or Loutirb 
T av TO iMMoxwcx Orxa Imnm.ATiow 

One of the major industries in the United 
States^oddly enough—is lobbying. Aooord- 
ing to one who should know (Chairman 
FXAinc BuemuffAH, of the Rouse Special Com¬ 
mittee on Lobbying Activities), lobbying to¬ 
day is a bUllon-dollar business in this 
country. 

In American political slang, a lobby has 
come to mean persons (or an oiganixation) 
hired by private Interests to exert pressure 
on Congress for the passage or defeat of cer¬ 
tain legislation. 

Originally the lobbies in the Capitol build¬ 
ing were the places where people with special 
causes to plead would buttonhole their Con¬ 
gressmen. Most lobbying today no longer 
niece In the Capitol lobbies. But the 
name has stuck, and the people who engage 
in lobbying are known as lobbyists. 

It be pointed out at the very out¬ 

set that there la nothing illegal about lobby¬ 
ing. The fixet amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion guarantees to all citimna the right "to 
petition the Oovemment for a redrem of 
grievances." A petition may be a written 
statement with many signatures afOxed to it. 
Or it may be expressed through an organleed 
movement. 

Many lobbies serve a useful dvlo purpose 
in bringing out facts not generally known 
to the pubUo or to the legislators. The in¬ 
formation supplied by lobbyists at times 


helps Oongrees dedds what conective legis¬ 
lation is needed. The danger, however, liee 
in the tendency of some lobbyjyrts to aeeume 
that the public welfere ooinddee with their 
own interects. 

Lobbying hee become such a powerful na¬ 
tional institution that it is sometimes re¬ 
ferred to, jestingly, as the third Bouse of 
Congress. It takas 18 odumns of the Wash¬ 
ington, D. O.. telsphone directory to list the 
names of tobbifists. Rspreaentatlve Bu- 
CHANAH asserts that ihere are no fewer than 
1.800 lobbying groups and 10,000 individual 
lobbyists. Many lobbyists work tot large na¬ 
tional organlxatlons representing special 
groups such as business, labor, farmers, real- 
estate owners, veterans, doctors. And there 
are. of course, a multitude of reformers who 
organise drives to ohampion their pet re¬ 
forms. 

Most lobbies make no secret of their iden¬ 
tity and what they stand for. They appeal 
directly to the public through radio, news¬ 
papers, magaaines, advertising, pamphlets, 
and movies. They present their case before 
congressional committees. They work for 
the election of candidatee friendly to their 
cause. 

Some lobbies, however, operate under cover. 
They keep secret who they are and what 
they stand for. They privately organize 
campaigns to send letters and telegrams to 
Congressmen—^ give the impression that 
large numbers of voters support their pro¬ 
gram. They try to spread their propaganda 
without Indicating its source. 

What are some of the better-known lob- 
bl's? One of the largest lobbies represents 
the American Medical Association. The 
AMA announced that it had spent $1,225,- 
028 in the first 0 months of 1040 to fight 
President Truman's national health pro¬ 
gram. Other big spenders during 1040 were 
the United Wwld Federalists ($220,000), the 
Townsend plan backers ($286,871), the Cltl- 
aens Committee on Oisplaoed Persons 
(5186871), National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers ($80.0(X)). Labor unions spent a 
combined total of more than $200,000. 

In order to keep lobbies under control and 
to regulate their actlvittee. Congress passed 
in 1046 a special Lobbying Act. It requires 
the registration with the Clerk of the House 
and the Secretary of the Senate of organized 
groups and their representatives who seek 
to Influence legislation. The agent is also 
required to file a quarterly report of bis 
lobbying activities and expenditures. AU 
contributions of more than $600 m\ut be 
noted. Statements are made under oath, 
and maximum penalties of a $5,000 fine, a 
year in prison, or both, are provided for 
violation of the act. 

Three lobbylets who refused to supply the 
required information were cited last year for 
contempt of Congress. They are Dr. Edward 
A. Rumely, executive secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee for Conatltutional Oovernment; Jo¬ 
seph P. Kamp, executive vice chairman of 
the Constitutional Educational Lsagus; and 
WUlUm L. Patterson, national sxecutive sec¬ 
retary of the Civil EUghts Congress. 

The House also set up its special Commit¬ 
tee To Investigate Lobbying Activities. On 
October 21. the committee submitted its 
report. It revealed that 162 oorporatlons had 
spent $82,124800 between January l, 1947, 
and June 1, 1950, on "activities relating to 
attempts to Influence legialatiop. 

The report waa based on replies to ques¬ 
tionnaires sent by the eommlttee to 178 
oorporationa. Of this number, 66 reported 
spending more than 88.000,000 in printing 
and distributing publications dealing with 
publlo issues; 81 reported spending 82,- 
000800 for advertising dealing with public 
issues; 21 firms refused to tell what they 
spent. 

Chairman Bxicrahah did not, however, 
criticize the right of business firms to en¬ 


gage In lobbying. *T do not believe In curb¬ 
ing lobbying activity in any way," he said. 
"But I do believe in full discloeure. In¬ 
fluencing legislation is an activity that 
should be carried on in a goldfish bowl." 

Commenting on the committee report, the 
New York Times declared in an editorial, 
"The nature of the pressure and who is pay¬ 
ing for It ought always to be public knowl¬ 
edge. * * « If this can be done, lobby¬ 
ing can be part of the democratic process; 
if It cant, some new legislation may be 
req;iired.” 

MexicAn Wat Hidc-Oat (or F. D. R. 
Romors Peraiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CAZjroxHXA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 5,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a very interesting article by Mr. Ed Ains¬ 
worth of the Los Angeles Times almut 
one of the mysteries of F. D. R.: 

Mexican Volaok Wax Hxok-Out Built roa 

F. D. R.. RUMOBS INBXST—$6,000,000 Facxlz- 

TZKB nr Rkkotb Spot 

(By Ed Ainsworth) 

PuNTA PxHASco. SoHoxA, kOanco, March 
18.—Did the death of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, suppress the 
story of a multimilUon-dollar war hideout 
for him in this remote Mexican fishing vil¬ 
lage? 

The rumors are flying thick and fast here 
today. 

They have been started anew by news dis¬ 
patches from Washington speculating about 
possible hide-outs for President ITuman and 
other top Government olBclals in the event 
of bombing of the capital. 

ncposmo palace 

An imposing palace and an extensive air¬ 
port and a handy harbor and a paved high¬ 
way all figure in the conjectures here about 
the Roosevelt hiding place. 

Bstlmatea run in the neighborhood of 
86,000,0(X> (American money) for the com¬ 
bined faculties buUt here about 1943. 

The accepted version in Punta Penasco is 
that the "palaclo" was buUt for a proposed 
meeting President Roocevelt and Presi¬ 
dent Avila Camacho of Mexico to discuss the 
projected Pan-American miUtary highway 
down the west coast of Mexico. 

XXADILT 

Persistent stories are circulating, however, 
that the real purpose of the extensive con¬ 
struction projects was to provide a hide-away 
accessible by aU means of transportation— 
motor vehicle, warship, and airplane—for 
the personal safety of President Roosevelt. 

The palaclo which is the central struc¬ 
ture in the fabric of rumors, is being oper¬ 
ated now under lease by Americans as a 
tourist hotel. It is owned, according to in¬ 
formation given out here, by the Mexican 
Government. 

The fine, paved highway to this port runs 
about 60 mUes from Sonoyta at the Mexican 
border. Sonoyta, a ihere sleepy hamlet, is 
approximately 98 mUes south of Gila Bend, 
Aria. 

Moav-nsRZMo msoca 

Punta Fenasocn fast becoming m sport- 
flshing mecea for southern Oallfomians as 
well as an Important shrimp oenter, is 550 
miles from Los Angeles. The port—named 
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Rocky Point for the sheer headland that 
rises from Its long, curving, white sand 
beaches—^Is on the northernmost portion of 
the QuU of California, southeast of the delta 
of the Colorado River. 

It does not even appear on many maps. 

This isolation is reported to have been 
the determining factor in its selection for 
the hide-out. 

It was on April 20, 1948, that President 
Roosevelt and President Avila Camacho met 
in a historic conference in Monterrey to dis¬ 
cuss the war situation and Pan-American 
unity and defense. 

OmClAL DXSCLAIMXBS 

The presumption is that, later on, when 
the gravity of the war situation was even 
greater, the Punta Penasco hide-away was 
prepared as a sequel to the Monterrey meet¬ 
ing. 

In Washington today, official disclaimers of 
any knowledge of the project came from 
various sotuces. 

Steve Early, White House secretary under 
the Roosevelt administration, declared that 
the only precautions taken for spiriting Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt out of Washington were the 
construction of a tunnel out of the White 
House and the creation of the well-known 
Shangri-La retreat in Maryland. 

The Mexican Embassy denied any knowl¬ 
edge of the project involving President 
Roosevelt. 

NOTXXING XN riLXB 

*Tt's not a fancy palaclo, lt‘s Just a de¬ 
cent hotel, and now they wish they had built 
it bigger," one Embassy spokesman said. 

The State Department couldn’t locate any. 
thing in its files concerning the affair, ac¬ 
cording to the press section. 

Comptroller Oeneral Warren’s staff re¬ 
viewed old accounts without coming up with 
anything tangible In the Oeneral Account¬ 
ing Office. 

Despite these blind alleys In Washington, 
the circumstantial evidence piled up here 
to bolster the account that Is current 
throughout both Mexico and the United 
States—that the palaclo was a hide-out. 

XNTEBXOB XXJIBOBATK 

The palaclo Is an extremely well-con¬ 
structed hewn stone and wood building, with 
many modernistic features. 

It is known as the Hotel Cortez. 

The Interior Is elaborately finished, with 
much paneling and fancy woodwork. A sig¬ 
nificant feature Is that there is no trans¬ 
parent window In the main lounge on the 
side toward the sea—an obvious precaution 
for the President’s safety, according to ob¬ 
servers here. 

The main apartment and kitchen are on 
a grand scale. 

Operators of the hotel are Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard Hussong of southern California. 
They are reported to be sybleaslng from 
Senora Olodla Manrlquez, a reputed kins¬ 
woman of former President Plutarco Ellas 
Calles who In turn is said to lease from a Mr. 
Bermudas. 

The builders are listed as Petroleos Mex- 
icanos. 

Visitors who have come to this port over 
the new road during the last few years have 
been enthusiastic over the sport fishing and 
the fine sandy beaches covered with beau¬ 
tiful sea shells. 

The big airport on the edge of town is 
said to be capable of handling the largest 
planes. The airport is managed by Felipe 
Ulloa, who welcomes an occasional small 
plane and some commercial ones, but who 
has not reported any presidents dropping in 
so far. 

Some people say that a deep-water pas¬ 
sage was dredged In deepest secrecy right 
up to the huge breakwater near the mys¬ 
terious palaclo, presumably to provide a 
channel for a warship in case the President 


needed to be brought In or evacuated In 
that maimer. Nobody seems to be able to 
pin down this story, however. 

Perhaps the puade will never be solved. 

Washington officials say the financial ac¬ 
counts of the transaction might be burled 
forever In some obscure bookkeeping or Mex¬ 
ican loan Item. 

So Punta Penasco drowses here beside the 
blue water of the gulf, and sometimes the 
cries of the gulls circling the harbor are the 
only sounds heard. 

The Hotel C!ortes—otherwise known as the 
Roosevelt palaclo—does a good business with 
tourists. 

Who knows the full answer? 

Perhaps we will learn maxiana. 


Termination Dates for Education and 
Training Under Servicemen’s Readjust¬ 
ment Act and Public Law 16 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 

or MXSSXSBXPPX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVEB 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcord, I am inserting information con¬ 
tained in a fact sheet issued by the Vet¬ 
erans' Administration concerning ter¬ 
mination dates for education and train¬ 
ing under the Servicemen's Readjust¬ 
ment Act and Public Law 18. The infor¬ 
mation given in this sheet will be helpful 
to Members in answering inquiries from 
their constituents on this subject. 

The material referred to follows: 

VXTXBANS* AOMXmSTBATlON 

IwrOBMATlOW SXBVICX. 

Washington, X>. C., March 21,1951. 
Fact Sheet— Cur-orr Date fob OI Bill Edu- 

CATIOH AND TBAIWTNO AND TEBMINATION 

Dates fob OI Bxll aitd Public Law 16 

Training 

Ex-service men and women have been ask¬ 
ing the Veterans* Administration questions 
about the approaching July 25, 1951, cut-off 
date for OI bUl education and training. 
Many others have been asking about the ter¬ 
mination dates of the OI bUl and Public Law 
16 programs. 

This fact sheet provides the answers to 
questions most frequently asked. 

WHEN XS THE CUT-OIT DATE? 

’The OI bill states that a veteran’s course 
of education or training "shall be Initiated 
not later than 4 years after either the date of 
bis discharge or the termination of the pres¬ 
ent war; whichever Is the later." Termina¬ 
tion of the war for OI bill purposes was fixed 
at July 26. 1947. by Public Law 239, Eightieth 
Congress. Therefore: 

1. Veterans discharged on or before July 
26,' 1947 (and this includes most World 
War n veterans), must begin OI bill train¬ 
ing by July 26.1961. 

2. Veterans discharged after July 25, 1947, 
must start within 4 years from their date of 
discharge. 

8. Veterans who exillsted or reenllsted un¬ 
der the Voluntary Recruitment Act (between 
October 6, 1946, and October 5. 1946) may 
count the entire period of their enlistment 
or reenlistment as war service for OI bill 
purposes. They must start training within 
4 years from the end of their enlistment or 
reenllstment period. 


A cxrr-orr date fob pxmLic law le 

TBAXNZIB? 

There Is no cut-off date for starting courses 
under Public Law 16, the Vocational Rehabil¬ 
itation Act for disabled veterans. 

Disabled veterans may begin Public Law 
16 training at any time after discharge, but 
In time to complete It by the wind-up of the 
program. The wind-up, for World War n 
veterans. Is July 26, 1966. For veterans dis¬ 
abled after fighting started in Korea, the 
termination Is 9 years from the end of the 
current emergency, a date yet to be estab- 
llsted. 

WHAT IB MEANT BT "XNXTXATINa’' TRAXNlNOt 

To Initiate OI bill training by the cut-off 
date means actually to begin. It does not 
mean merely to make an application for 
training before the deadline, with the train¬ 
ing Itself to begin sometime afterward. 

Veterans actually in training by cut-off 
time will be allowed to continue afterward. 
Veterans not In training by that date may 
not start afterward—though there are some 
exceptions. 

A veteran who has started his course In 
time, and who has continued In it. will be 
considered to be in training, even though he 
has temporarily Interrupted the course for 
the summer vacation or for other reasons 
beyond his control. 

Example: A veteran enrolled In the fall of 
1960 for a 2-year QI bill business course. 
His first school year ends in June 1961, at 
which time summer vacation begins. The 
July 25 cut-off date comes during his vaca¬ 
tion. Yet, he will be permitted to resume 
his training for his second year starting In 
the fall of 1061. 

POST-CUT-OFF DATE TBAINING 

A veteran continuing a GI bill course after 
the cut-off date will be expected to pursue 
bis training continuously until completion, 
except for conditions which normally would 
cause Interruption by any student. 

Once he completes or discontinues his GI 
bill course after the deadline, he may not 
start another course. 

What is a course? VA has defined a course 
as a "curriculum, program of study or train¬ 
ing or combination of subjects as are pre¬ 
scribed by the institution as constituting a 
course." 

For a veteran studying engineering, for 
example, VA would consider his over-all pro¬ 
gram of engineering as his course. A single 
subject within his program, such as drafting, 
would not be a course In Itself. 

Changes of course after the cut-off date; 
Public Law 610, which permits a veteran to 
make a first change of general fields of study 
merely by applying for it, will not be in effect 
after the cut-off date. 

Instead, a veteran will be permitted to 
change his educational objective only while 
In training and then for reasons satisfac¬ 
tory to VA. 

Satisfactory reasons for change are these: 

1. When a veteran is not making satisfac¬ 
tory pr(^ess in his present course and the 
failure is not due to his own misconduct, 
neglect, or lack of application. 

2. When the course to which he desires to 
change is more in keeping with his aptitude, 
previous education, training, or other such 
pertinent facts. 

8. When the course to which he wants to 
change Is a normal progression from his cur¬ 
rent course, and will help him attain his 
educational or vocational objective. 

No additional changes of course will be 
approved, except for the most cogent reasons. 

By change of course, VA means a change 
in the over-all program of study. 

The following do not coxutltute a change 
of course: 

A change of one or more subjects within 
an elected curriculum or program; the drop- 
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ping Of • tnbjaot irttbout ropiaoing it with 
^othor: the aOdlag of a subjoat^^uaige in 
taken, 

or advanoamant from a baalo or preparatori 
phaaa to an adtanoad phaaa of a cwnwa.^ 
Asa VBiai AMT anczAi. vouNoa rtur amr 
w antcsAL cntcoMBTAMcaat 
to tavaral instanoas VA baa made apedal 
rwpwt to the ai urn cut^ 
"****^* 3?^® rollnga have been neoeaaary to 
a^ly the cut-off date to apedal clrcum* 


ruUnga are oonaUtent 
with the law and with VA’a baelo ragulaUona 
on the training deadline, 
fallowing are deaorlptlona of the apedal 


•RoiM TO Acnn ioaucTAaT dott 

Veterana who have started OX bill training 
and Interrupt It to go back Into active mlU* 
tary or naval aervlca wlU not be bound by 
the cut-off date. 

Instead, they will be permitted to resume 
their training within a reasonable period 
following their release from active eervlee. 
even though they get out after the cut-off 
date. 

They wlU be subject to three require¬ 
ments: 

The conduct and progress in their Q1 bill 
ooursee must have been satisfactory; the 
period of training Obtainable after they are 
released from service will be limited to their 
remaining QI blU entitlement, and they may 
not train beyond the termination of the QI 
bill program (July 26, 1966, for most vet¬ 
erans). 

This cut-off date extension appUes only to 
veterans who already had started training, 
and are prevented from continuing with 
their training by reason of their return to 
uniform. 

Reaeon for the extension: VA*b regulations 
state that a veteran actually must be In 
training on the out-off date, except for an 
Interruption for reasons beyond his control. 
Return to active duty, VA ruled, is such an 
Interruption. 

sxavxcxiaM im tbazmxmq 

Many World War n veterans, now In active 
military service, have been taking 01 bill 
training during their spare time. 

If they are forced to Interrupt their studies 
because of military duties or transfers, the 
OI bill cut-off date will not apply to them. 
Instead, they may resume their education 
within a reasonable period after their re¬ 
lease from active duty. 

In fact, when they do reenter GI bill 
training, they may change from the parttime 
courses they were taking while In uniform 
to fulltime studies in the same field. 

These veteran-trainees also will be bound 
by the three requirements of satisfactory 
conduct and progress, training limited to 
remaining entitlement, and no training 
after the program’s termination. 

Reason for the extension: Here, too, VA 
hus ruled that the interruption because of 
miUtary duties or transfers is beyond the 
veterans’ control. 

COaXXSPONOXNCX couxsxs 

Veterans taking QI blU correspondence 
courses will not be permitted to switch to 
classroom courses after the cut-off date- 
even though the dlassroom training would 
be In the same field as the correspondenoe 
traifUng. 

They may, however, take more advanced 
work by correspondence If the advanced 
training li oonaldered a normal progression 
toward their eduoatlonal goal. 

to seme caees, cocfespondence courses 
are oflbred as appplemants to residence 
training in schools or on-the-Job. A col¬ 
lage, for example, might make available a 


home-study course to supplement classroom 
studies. Or a course by mall mlfld^t be offered 
as a supplement to apprenticeship or on- 
the-job training. 

to cases like these, the basic course Itself 
must have been Initiated before the cut-off 
date, rather than the supplementary corre¬ 
spondence phase of the course. 

A veteran planning to take GI bill Job 
training, for Instance, could not enroll in 
supplementary correspondenoe training now 
with the Intention of beginning his basic 
Job training after the cut-off date. 

Reason for the ruling: VA deadUne regu¬ 
lations state that once a veteran completes 
or discontinues a course after the cut-off 
date, he may not start another. Corre¬ 
spondence courses have been universally ac¬ 
cepted as Independent courses within them¬ 
selves, and not as stepping-stones to resi¬ 
dent study. Therefore, a veteran who 
finishes a correspondence course after the 
cut-off date could not, tinder VA’s regula¬ 
tions, start a classroom course. 

The regulations also state that a veteran 
may advance from a basic or preparatory 
phase to an advanced phase of a course. 
Bence, a veteran may take more advanced 
work by correspondenoe after the cut-off 
date. 

ICKDXCAL, nSMTAZ., AMD OSTXOPATB TXAlMmO 

Veterans who complete premedical, pre¬ 
dental, or preoeteopath training under the 
GI bill but haven't yet gained admittance to 
medical, dental, or ewteopath schools, will 
be permitted to start their advanced train¬ 
ing In such schools whenever an accredited 
school, wherever located, has room for them— 
even If It is after the cut-off date. 

The veterans must establish the fact that 
they applied for admission each year after 
completing their QI bill preliminary train¬ 
ing. 

This special provision applies regardless of 
whether a veteran's preliminary training 
ended before or after the cut-off date. 

Reason for the extension: Under VA reg- 
taations, a veteran must be in training on 
the cut-off date, except for reasons beyond his 
control. 

The period between completion of pre- 
medical, predental, or preoeteopath training 
and the date of acceptance by an accredited 
medical, dental, or osteopath school will be 
considered by VA as a period of Interruption 
for a reason beyond the veteran's control. 

TKACHXSa m TXAUnMO 

Veteran-teachers who take QI bill courses 
during succeeding summer vacations may 
continue to do so after the cut-off date. 

They will have to meet certain qualifica¬ 
tions. Their study must lead toward a de¬ 
gree: they must be continuously employed as 
a school teacher the rest of the year, and 
they may not skip any GI bill summer ses¬ 
sions. 

Reason for the ruling: VA regulations re¬ 
quire that a veteran be in continuous train¬ 
ing after the cut-off date, except for reasons 
which normally v juld cause Interruptions by 
any student. 

Summer training by teachers for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining a degree Is a long-recog- 
xaaed practice of the profession. Because 
of the veteran-teacher's unique position, VA 
will consider him to be In continuous pur¬ 
suit of his course—within the meaning 
of the regulations—so long as he takes 
courses each summer with the objective of 
getting a degree, and continues to be em- 
0oyed as a teabher each succeeding year. 

UMnaOSAnUATI to OXAimAlB tbaimxno 

Veterans who finish GI bill undergraduate 
eouraes and Intend to go ahead with gradu¬ 
ate training which would start after the cut¬ 
off date may do so. If they file an applica¬ 
tion for their advanoed training sometime 
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before they complete their undergraduate 
work. 

They must meet these two requirements: 

They must start their additional training 
at the end of their summer vacation period, 
and the graduate course must be a normal 
progression of previous studies. 

A veteran who receive his bachelor of arts 
degree In languages in June 1951, for ex¬ 
ample, could start work on bis master's de¬ 
gree—also In languages—In Beptember 1961, 
If he applied to VA in time. 

This ruling also applies to those who 
finish undergraduate studies after the cut¬ 
off date, and wish to continue advanced 
studies at the end of the vacation period. 

Reason for the ruling: VA regulations state 
that a veteran must be in training on the 
cut-off date, except for reasons beyond his 
control such as summer vacations. They 
also state that a veteran may progress from 
a basic or preparatory phase to an advanced 
phase of a course. 

A veteran who completes undergraduate 
studies and applies for graduate work in time 
la considered to have met both provisions of 
the regulations. 

WHXM DOKS THE OI BXU:. PROOEAM END? 

The law states that no QI bUl education or 
training shall be afforded beyond 9 years 
after the termination of the present war. 

Termination date of the war. for GI bill 
purposes, was July 26. 1947. Hence, the 
QI bill program comes to an end on July 
26, 1966. 

There Is one exception. Veterans who 
enlisted or reenllsted under the Voluntary 
Recruitment Act (between October 6, 1946, 
and October 6, 1946) have 9 years from the 
end of that enlistment or reenlistment pe¬ 
riod In which to wind up OI bill training. 

WHXM DOES THE PUBLIC LAW 16 PXOOXAM EMD? 

There are two termination dates for dis¬ 
abled veterans training under Public Law 16. 

World War n veterans with disabilities in¬ 
curred in or aggravated by service between 
September 18, 1940, and July 25, 1947, have 
until July 25, 1950, to complete Public Law 
16 trainixg. 

Veterans disabled while on active duty on 
or after June 27.1960, have 9 years from the 
end of the current emergency In which to 
finish training under Public Law 16. 

To be eligible for the training, veterans 
in the second category must have disabilities 
resulting from conditions under which VA 
pays compensation at fuU wartime rates. 


AtsUtance for Wives of Serricemeii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OP PXMM8TLVAMU 

IN 1HB BOUSE OF RBPRESBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. FXOOD. Mr. Speaker, In view of 
the increasing number of young men 
being called in the Armed Forces there 
is developing a situation calling for the 
attention of the Congress. 

Many of the prospective mothers— 
wives of members of the Armed Forces-^ 
find it impossible to. meet the Increasing 
costs of prenatal and postnatal care and 
the expenses connected with childbirth. 

Everything reasonable and possible 
should be done by the Congress to re¬ 
lieve these young mothers o< this worry 
and unnecessary hardship. 
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For this reason, I am introducing to¬ 
day the following bill: 

Be it enacted, etc.. That the vlfe of any 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who on or after the date of the enact¬ 
ment of this act incurs expenses in connec¬ 
tion with childbirth (including expenses of 
prenatal and postnatal care), and for whom 
the payment of such expenses is found to 
constitute undue financial hardship, shall 
upon application be entitled to receive, in 
payment or reimbursement of such expenses, 
such amount not exceeding $100 as may be 
necessary to alleviate such financial hard¬ 
ship. 

Sxc. 2. The Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force shall. In accordance with regu¬ 
lations Jointly prescribed by them, make 
payment or reimbursement of such expenses 
to each person who is entitled thereto under 
the first section of this act. 


Toronto Stock Frandi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF UiLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith one of a series of arti¬ 
cles now being published in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times exposing a group of 
stock promoters in Canada who transact 
a mail-order solicitation of American in¬ 
vestors. 

The article follows: 

(By Richard 8. Lewis) 

Toronto, Ontario. —When Cardigan Secu¬ 
rities, Ltd., solicited stock sales in St. Louis 
last fall by mail and telephone, it told pros¬ 
pects it was offering them stock in Mensilvo 
Mines. Ltd., as a special favor to win confi¬ 
dence. 

It did not tell them that Cardigan and its 
president. Horace Nelson Switzer, made 400 
percent profit on every share of stock pur¬ 
chased, the United States Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission investigation showed. 

The SEC found that the price charged by 
'Cardigan Securities Is an arbitrarily estab¬ 
lished public offering price made to hundreds 
of persons whose names were selected at ran¬ 
dom for mass mailing. 

Mensilvo Is a cobalt-silver promotion and 
its property Is located in the.cobalt area of 
northern Ontario. The SEC found that the 
promoter's statement the mine represented 
a safe and sound Investment, sure to make 
money for the investor, had no basis. In¬ 
stead, the promotion was—and Is—highly 
speculative. 

Cardigan also represented that money from 
the sale of stock would go Into the Mensilvo 
treasury to develop the property. Actually, 
the SEC reported, only a small amount 
reaches the treasury. 

"The 400 percent mark-up is divided among 
the promoters, vendors, optionees, under¬ 
writers. dealers, and salesmen," the SEC said. 

The SEC also labeled as false Cardigan’s 
representation that arrangements had been 
made to list Mensilvo stock on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange and that dividends would 
soon be declared. There was no basis for 
dividends, the SEC said. 

Cardigan and its president. Switzer, "are 
conducting a scheme for obtaining money 
through the mails by means of false and 


fraudulent pretenses, representations and 
promises," said United States Trial Exam¬ 
iner James O. Haynes, Jr. 

Fraud order No. 42671 was accordingly 
Issued against this company’s promoter, 
Cardigan Securities and Switzer, March 10, 
1900. 

Also, the irrepressible Switzer has been 
promoting Crangold Mines, Ltd., in St. Louis 
and vicinity. Not long ago. a St. Louis grocer 
bought 1,000 shares at 18 cents a share, pay¬ 
ing Switzer $180. 

According to the authoritative Canad an 
Mines Handbook of 1960, Crangold Mines, 
Ltd., has been Inactive since a geophysical 
survey was made of the property in Senne- 
vllle township, northwestern Quebec, in 
1949. 

Not long after he purchased the Crangold 
stock, the grocer was contacted by the 
broker-dealer and asked if he wanted to buy 
some more. The stock had gone up to 86 
cents a share, doubled in value, he was told. 

Like Mensilvo. the history of Crangold goes 
back about five years, during which neither 
property showed any particular promise. 

In the case of Crangold, the records of the 
Ontario Securities Commission show that 
the stock Cardigan sold to the St. Louis 
grocer for 18 cents actually cost 6 cents and 
that the shares offered for 36 cents actually 
cost the promoter 7 and 7 Vi cents. 

The promotion of Crangold and Mensilvo 
in St. Louis was attended not only by the 
usual fimry of promotional pamphlets and 
dodgers, but also by an impressive array of 
tabloid-sized newspapers pretending to be 
objective Journals of the mining Industry. 

For example, the grocer received a publi¬ 
cation entitled "East-West Commentary— 
Pulse of Canadian Markets," issued by John 
F. Burgess & Co., another licensed broker- 
dealer. listed at the same address as Cardi¬ 
gan, but in a different room. 

This was shortly before last Christmas and 
Biu-gess got into the spirit of the season with 
the message: "Only 15 full trading, days till 
Xmas." 

Another publication which arrived at the 
grocer's store was Harold A. Prescott’s "Min¬ 
ing Broadcaster." 

"Our motto,” said Prescott lightly, "is in¬ 
vestigate before investing." Elsewhere in 
the Broadcaster Prescott’s prints another 
motto: "Mighty oaks from little acorns 
Grow." 

The little acorns are then described in a 
publication which the grocer also received 
called The Canadian Mining Reporter and 
Investment Counsellor. 

Its headline was: "Make magnetic survey 
on Crangold" in big black type. This news 
seemed to be a bit old. The survey had been 
made in 1949 and nothing had come of it. 

This publication also exploited a promo¬ 
tion called Marwood Mining Corp., Ltd., 
which it found to be a red-hot possibility. 

Marwood attracted the attention of the 
SEC and United States Poet Office, who called 
it a fraud. 

United States Trial Examiner Haynes Is¬ 
sued fra\id order 42720 on March 17, 1950, 
against Cambridge Securities, Ltd. (a licensed 
broker-dealer) for promoting Marwood. 

Cambridge’s propaganda was so worded, 
the post office found, as to give suckers the 
Impression that everyone should feel for¬ 
tunate indeed to play a part in the develop¬ 
ment of Marwood. 

The llteratiure failed to mention, however, 
the fact that some of the properties Marwood 
Intends to develop were actually producing 
ore in 1941-42, but not at a profitable rate 
and were abandoned. 

Marwood is a triple threat deal. It has 
gold prospects in the Lightning River area 
of Northern Ontario and on Outpost Island of 
the Great Slave Lake in Northwestern On¬ 
tario. It has uranium prospects in north¬ 
western Ontario, too, and interest in oil lands 


In the Maidstone area of the XJoydmlnster 
field of western Canada. 

"Your opportunity," cries the Marwood 
promotion letters, "With three chances 
• • • Goldl uraniumi oil I" 

Marwood’s claims that each of its proper¬ 
ties is located near established gold, uranium 
and oil producers are so much hokum, the 
SEC Investigation found. 

"The vicious nature of this Illegal promo¬ 
tion," said the SEC report, "can best be 
shown by the fact that shares of Marwood 
Mining Corp., Ltd., are being token down 
(purchased wholesale) by the underwriter on 
a 'best effort* basis—that is. by option with¬ 
out a firm commitment, at from 10 to 16 cents 
per share and are being sold by the above 
fraudulent misrepresentations by mail into 
the United States at 60 cents per share." 

A Chicago sucker told the SBC he bought 
600 shares of Marwood at 60 cents a throw. 
The shares cost Cambridge 10 cents. The 
promoter made $250 net on one $300 stock 
sale. 

Another promoter of Marv/ood, the United 
States Post Office found, was one W. A. Smith 
operating under a fictitious name as Na¬ 
tional Securities. 

The postal fictitious name order No. 41077, 
Issued July 26. 1949, also covered O. H. 
Corolls, operating under the name of Well¬ 
ington Securities and promoting Camrose 
Gold & Metals, Ltd.; B. A. Manning, as Union 
Securities, soliciting in Dalo Oil Co., Ltd., 
Palermo Gold Mines, Ltd., and Karraka Gold 
Mines, Ltd. 

George Edgar Mallen, operating as Gordon- 
Daly Co., selling Minoll Exploration, Ltd., 
and Meg Petroleum Dealers. Ltd.; and Har¬ 
old George Graham and Steven Boleslav 
Roman, operating as Mitchell & Mitchell, 
selling Concord Mines, Ltd. 

Trial Examiner Haynes described these 
enterprises as "unlawful businesses which are 
being conducted under fictitious names 
through the United States mails" despite the 
fact that the promoters were warned to stop 
selling in the United States. 

But with 400-percent profits on sales of 
stock alone, irrespective of whether gold, 
silver, cobalt, uranium or what not is found, 
the promoters are not likely to let the United 
States SEC or Poet Office f'ow them down. 

Here in Toronto, the promoters can get 
away with it. too. 


Hammond, Ind., and Rent Decontrol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. MADDFN. Mr. Speaker, yester¬ 
day the House of Representatives ex¬ 
tended the rent-control legislation for 3 
months. 

A number of cities that have decon¬ 
trolled are now clamoring for recontrol, 
but are helpless under the present law. 
When I spoke on rent extension yester¬ 
day 1 mentioned about the housing and 
rental crisis in the Calumet industrial 
region of Indiana. 

The following telegram which I re¬ 
ceived this morning from Councilman 
John E. O’Donnell, of Hammond, Ind., 
reveals the unfortunate position the 
ter«ants of Hammond, Ind., are in today. 
I am receiving numerous protests from 
Hammond every day. 
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Hammond. Did.. Uaroh 20,19SI. 
non. Rat J. Maddin. 

Oongrenman, Houm of Representatives, 
Wathington, D. C. 

Dbae Rat: At n meeUng of the Bam- 
moiKl City Gounoll held February 19 an ordi¬ 
nance was passed oaUing on Tlghe Woods to 
decontrol rent In the city of Hammond. The 
mayor signed the ordinance on Ibbruary 24 
and it was transmtted to Washington same 
as approved by the Housing Expediter under 
date of March 2. Since that time I have re¬ 
ceived numerous complaints that rentals 
have been Increased from IS percent to as 
much ap 100 percent. In a 42>apartment 
building at 48 Waltham Street the tenants 
have all been notified that the rent will be 
Increased from 40 to 63 percent. Please ad¬ 
vise what action can be taken by the city to 
reestablish rent controls in Hammond. 

P. S.—I did not vote for decontrol. Wire 
return reply via Western Union collect. 

Councilman John E. 0*Donnslx.. 

The Hammond City Council, with the 
approval of its mayor, vited to decon¬ 
trol on February 24, 1051. 

I am including the telegrams which 1 
have received this morning from citizens 
of Hammond, protesting the rent goug¬ 
ing which has been brought about by 
reason of decontrol! 

Hammond, Ino., March 20, 1951, 
Congressman Ray J. Maddkn, 

Washington, P. C..* 

Bent decontrolled. Landlords hog wild. 
We are at their mercy. Can anything be 
done? Please help us if possible. 

Cabkou. Sdmmnsr. 

Hammond, Imo.. March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Rat J. Maddkn, 

Congressman from Indiana, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Since rent controls were removed In Ham¬ 
mond our rent, l^-room apartment, has been 
Increased 60 percent. Unfair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernabd Hoppe. 

Hammond. Ino., March 20,1951, 
Hon. Rat J. Madden, 

Washington. D. C.; 

Since rent decontrol In Hammond I have 
had my rent increased 68% percent. This Is 
certainly unjust. 1 demand Federal action 
on rent control. 

Mabcabet Maxwell. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Rat J. Madden, 

Washington, jJ. C,: 

Decontrol of rent In Hammond has raised 
my rent from $47.50 to $75, which I consider 
exorbitant. 

Estheb Dttsxin. 

Hammond, Ino., March 20,1951, 
Hon. Rat J. Madden, 

Congressman from Indiana, 

Washington, D, C,: 

Since rent decontrol our rent for rooms 
has Increased from $00 to $76. My salary has 
increased 10 percent. What is to be done? 

Ckandob T. Raoon. 

Hammond, Ino., March 20,1951, 
Bon. Rat J. Madden, 

Congressman from Indiana, 

Washington, D, C,i 

Since rent decontrol In Hammond our rent 
has been increased 50 percent for one and a 
half room apartment. Something should be 
done immediately. 

Josephine Mabibt. 

Lavon Buod. 


Hammond, ind., March 20,1051, 
Hon. Rat IdAODEN, 

Washington, D, C,: 

My rent has increased 60 percent since 
Hammond decontrol. Federal action for 
rent control urgently requested. 

Max Mason. 

Hammond, ind., March 20, 1951, 
Congressman Rat J. Madden, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deas 8u: Rents increased 40 percent since 
rents have been decontrolled. Landlords 
hungry and going hog wUJ. Give us your 
Immediate assistance. 

Mr. WxLLUM Bruce. 


Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Rat J. Madden, 

Congressman from Indiana, 

Washington, D. C.s 

Wish to protest rent raise of 40 percent 
since recent decontrol of rent In Hammond, 
Ind. Believe raise absolutely unreasonable 
and request new Federal controls. 

AsTHua C. Smith. 


Hammond, Ind.. March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Rat Madtibn, 

Washington, D. C.: 

My rent has been if'creascd 56 percent 
since decontrol In Hammond. Federal action 
to reestablish rent control is urgent. 

Adoxe Fat Duog. 

Hammond, Ino., March 20, 1951, 
lion. Rat Madden, 

Washington, D. C.: 

My basement apartment rent has been In¬ 
creased '^5 percent since Hammond decon¬ 
trolled rent. Federal action requested. 

Mae White. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Rat Madden, 

Congress from Indiana. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Since rent decontrol has gone Into effect In 
Hammond. Ind., my rent has been lncreas''d 
from $55 to $77.60. Seems unfair. Please 
Investigate. 

Respectfully, 

Mr. and Mrs. Howabd Rzplet. 


Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Hon. Rat I'-ddbn, 

Congressman from Indiana, 

Washington, D, C.: 

Since re^t decontrol has gone into effect 
In Hammond, Ind., my rent has been in¬ 
creased from $42.60 for basement apartment 
to $70. Please check If legal. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. Jenndb L. Nbbland, 

Widow, 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951. 
Hon. Congressman Rat Madden, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I beseech you to act at once regarding un¬ 
fair rentals. My rent Is to Jump 65 percent 
first of next month. How I ask you In God’s 
name, la that fair? Look to you for urgent 
help. 

Lutbbb Dues. 

Hammond, Ind., March 20, 1951, 
Bon. R. J. Madden, 

Washington, D, C..* 

Although agreeable to reasonable rent In. 
oreasea, have been subject to 40-peroent In¬ 
crease as result of Hammond deoontroL 
Justly demand immediate action against 
•uch unfair practice. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Blooxes. 


Hob. Robert Lee Doughton, of North 
CitoUbb 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 

or NOBTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, 'March 20, 1951 

lAt. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday evening. March 14, in the 
Virginia Dare room of the Sir Walter 
Hotel, in the city of Raleigh, the North 
Carolinr. Citizens Association conferred 
its distinguished service award upon 
our beloved colleague. Robert Lee 
Doughton. The parchment, upon which 
appropriate language was written, was 
presented by North Carolina's very able 
and distinguished Lieutenant Govei*nor. 
Hon. Hoyt Patrick Taylor. In present¬ 
ing tho award. Governor Taylor said: 

in 1903, almost half a century ago. a suc- 
cesalul farmer and stock raiser from one of 
the mountain counties In what was then 
North Carolina’s lost province was ap¬ 
pointed a member of the State board of agri¬ 
culture. His sound counsel and hard work 
for agriculture, at a time when the State’s 
farm resources were comparatively small, 
merited successive appointment to the board 
u^tll his election to the State senate In 
1008 removed him from the eligible list. 
The following year the State government au¬ 
thorities asked him to take over the direc¬ 
tion of the State prison, a position held 
until 1911, when the people of this mountain 
district first sent Rodebt Lee Doughton to 
Congress. 

Since that date, 40 years ago. “Farmer 
Bob” Doughton, as he is affectionately 
known by the people of his congressional 
district, has been returned to Washington 
regularly every 2 years. Most of the time 
his opposition has not been serious. 

Forty years ago Robert Lee Doughton, as 
a freshman Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, began his preparation for na¬ 
tional leadership during two World Wars, the 
Intervening peace, and the present global 
crisis, when the free world this Nation repre¬ 
sents is fighting the encroaching enslave¬ 
ment of the world to communistic 
dictatorship. 

As a membev of the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee and chairman of this committee for 
a longer period of time than any other man 
in the Nation’s history, Robert Lee Dough¬ 
ton has carried the burden of Initiating the 
tax legislation that financed the United 
States during years when every Ideal for 
which our colonial forefathers fought was 
at stake. How ably this man from Alle¬ 
ghany County’s mountains has borne this 
heavy responsibility is recognized by every¬ 
one who knows anything about American 
history of the past half century. The name 
of this Alleghany County farmer Is known all 
over America. Though not a lawyer he Is 
an authority in the most complex field of 
legal practice—^taxation. Though never an 
active banker, save as director of the system 
of county banks, he helped to establlsb to 
serve northwestern North Carolina, his ad¬ 
vice Is sought and respected by Treasury of- 
fiolala and financiers whose contacts are 
world-wide. Though a lover of the peaceful 
pursuits of a farmer and stock raiser, he has 
helped finance the Nation’s two world wars, 
and now, at a time of life when most men 
think they have run their rac^ he is so 
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btuy in formulating the Nation’s fiscal pol* 
Icles for our defense against threatened dan¬ 
gers. that he came to Raleigh tonight on bor¬ 
rowed time. Though his independent na¬ 
ture and unbounded energy have never given 
him time to think of old-age security or re¬ 
tirement. he piloted through the National 
Congress the laws that make old age some¬ 
what more secure for millions of Americans. 

In all of those varied activities Robert Lee 
Doughton has ben guided by those rock- 
ribbed principles of diligence, honesty, and 
a steadfast belief in the American Ideal of 
Individual Initiative and responsibility he 
learned from his mountain ancestors. 

When officials of the North Carolina Citi- 
Eens Association asked me to perform this 
very pleasant task tonight, they said they 
were going to honor a distinguished citiaen. 
I believe I am going to be bold enough to dis¬ 
agree with that version of this happy event. 
The Citizens Association is not honoring you. 
Congressman Doughton. You are honoring 
the association. This State-wide organiza¬ 
tion of representative citizens from all over 
North Carolina Is merely giving public recog¬ 
nition to honors you have earned through 
60 years of public service. Personally, 1 con¬ 
sider It a great privilege and a high honor 
to be the instrument through which the 
North Carolina Citizens Association tonight 
awards Robert Lee Doughton this parch¬ 
ment In recognition of Ms distinguished 
public service to his community, his State, 
his Nation, and the world. May you con¬ 
tinue to live and serve for many more fruit¬ 
ful years and never get old enough to retire. 

Mr. Speaker, Robert Lee Doughton Is 
not only a beloved citizen, but he is a 
statesman in the truest sense and mean¬ 
ing of that word. He is never influenced 
by petty prejudices nor blinded by fond 
partialities. With courage and fidelity 
he performs all of the duties of his high 
position in a manner compatible with aU 
of the fine traditions of American states - 
manship. Bob Doughton understands 
the problems of our U''.y and generation, 
and he appreciates the importance of 
the strength of our Nation in the world 
in which we live. He has seen other 
nations go down the primrose path of 
paternalism, and he wants no part of 
such a program. He has ;:een the cur¬ 
rencies of other countries collapse and 
the high principles of people perish un¬ 
der the onslaughts of inflation. He un¬ 
derstands, perhaps better than any other 
man in public life today, the great im¬ 
portance of protecting and preserving 
the financial stability of this, the great¬ 
est nation in all the earth. 

In the golden hour of his great life, 
yet with the spirit of youth, he is carry¬ 
ing a burden which is greater than he 
has ever carried before, but in magnifi¬ 
cent fashion he is bearing the great load. 
Bob Doughton is the most distinguished 
living North Carolinian and one of the 
greatest Americans living today. There 
are no inconsistencies in his life; his 
character is constant. By the eloquence 
of his actions, the exalted nobility of 
his soul, and the simplicity of his life 
he has endeared himself to all who 
know him. As a colleague and as one 
who has enjoyed his friendship, I am 
glad to Join with other North Caro¬ 
linians in doing honor to one who by his 
life has exemplified all of the fine virtues 
and tender sensibilities of true American 
statesmanship. 

Mr. Charles A. Reap, editor of the 
Albemarle Enterprise, wrote a very ap¬ 


propriate editorial about our colleague, 
the text of which follows: 

Congressman Robert L. Doughton, or 
North Carolina 

Few men In American history have ever 
served our Nation so long or ably as Congress¬ 
man Doughton from this district. As a 
lad in teens we recall going with father and 
others to hear him speak when he first ran 
for Congrest In 1910. He was Introduced as 
"Farmer Bob." and has ever carried that 
friendly name for the farmers. He has always 
been a farmer at heart and a true friend 
to the farmers. We recall his efforts in 
behalf of the farmers in the depths of the 
depression when he said it was almost neces¬ 
sary for farmers in his mountain counties to 
hire a lawyer to help them give away cattle. 

As a public official Mr. Doughton has ac¬ 
quired and merited the fullest confidence of 
the American people in all walks of life from 
the small farmer to the biggest business. 
During the early part of the war when we 
were assigned to make an economic study 
of household appliances we were sent to a 
number of the largest offices in New York 
City. While on this mission we were in the 
manager's office of Macy’s in New York, the 
largest store in the world. There on the wall 
of the manager's office hung the picture of 
our own Congressman. R. L. Doughton. The 
manager spoke very highly of Mr. Doughton s 
ability and efforts in working out America’s 
tax problems. 

Possibly no man in American history has 
ever given so much time, effort and study to 
our never ending tax problems as has Mr. 
Doughton. As long-time member and chair¬ 
man of the Ways and Means Committee the 
burden has been on his massive shoulders, 
and he has worked early and late as he did on 
his farm toward an equitable tax policy. He 
has often stated that he was not satisfied 
with hie own efforts in this problematic field, 
but has ever striven to do the best he could. 
He has been in Congress since 1910 and this 
has been his chief burden, hence no man in 
public office has ever carried such tax bur¬ 
dens for forty years. 

Congressman Doughton has labored dili¬ 
gently in Gongresj %o aid America through 
two World Wars. He is now laboring again in 
an emergency that the world fears will lead 
to another world war. This is why so many 
people urge him to enter the race again this 
year when he wanted to retire to his Alle¬ 
ghany farms. It is fortunate that his age is 
little handicap to his health and vigor for 
he can doubtless still do more work by force 
of habit than the average younger man will 
do in a shorter workweek. Prom a non¬ 
partisan viewpoint people have high regard 
for Mr. DouGHTON's ability, honesty and in¬ 
tegrity. We hope to see him returned to 
Congress from this district with the largest 
vote of confidence from each county he has 
ever received. 


Isfoes of the Dmy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 

or MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

OUR HOPES FOR PEACE 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, during 
this Easter season it is natural for our 
thoughts to turn to peace, 

A few days ago I received a letter 
which expresses very well the longing 
for peace which is uppermost in all our 


minds today. The lady who wrote me 
said she felt that we, as a Christian peo¬ 
ple, must exert greater efforts of love 
and compassion for our neighbors, our 
friends and other nations—and she asked 
me if there was not something I could 
give her to do. to help bring peace. To 
quote, slie said: 

I itand ready from this day f(B*ward to 
give every minute of time I can find to work 
for peace and true democracy. 

I have many letters expressing a simi¬ 
lar longing for peace. They express con¬ 
cern that we are losing sight of what 
should be our principal objective—^a 
world at peace. 

Their fears are not hard to under¬ 
stand. The news of the Korean War is 
constantly in our thoughts. There are 
constant reports of preparation for war 
in other parts of the world, and there 
is a great deal more speculation on 
where the Communists may strike next 
than on peaceful methods of settling the 
world’s problems. 

COSTLY MISTAKES 

Here in the United States we find that 
we, as a nation, have made some costly 
mistakes in our efforts to build peace on 
the foundation of victory in the last 
world war. Some of the mistakes date 
from the period when the war still was 
in progress. 

We must not again blind our eyes to 
the true nature of international commu¬ 
nism. We must not be guilty again of 
duplicity toward our friends, selling 
them out to their enemies as we did 
Nationalist China. We must not aid and 
abet unfriendly forces as we did with 
the notorious loans to Poland. We must 
not alienate potentially helpful forces as 
we have done in the case of Spain and 
certain nations of South America. All 
of these things have contributed to our 
present dilemma—war and the threat of 
war only 5 years after our great victory. 

International communism is the prin¬ 
cipal threat to peace. With a ruthless 
determination and a total disregard for 
moral or human values it has, in five 
short years, brought most of Asia and 
some 600,000,000 people under its dicta¬ 
torship. Beca use some of our leaders 
thought they could deal with the Com¬ 
munist dictators—or that they could 
outguess them—we made promises and 
followed programs which led to the 
downfall of the Chinese National Gov¬ 
ernment. Because we were not suffi¬ 
ciently zealous in our championship of 
freedom elsewhere, we contributed to 
the Communist overthrow of democratic 
governments in a half dozen central Eu¬ 
ropean nations. 

POSITIVE PROGRAMS FOR PEACE 

Recognizing the mistakes of the past, 
what can we tio to bring peace to this 
troubled world. 

First of all, we must build our military 
strength. There is good reason to be¬ 
lieve that it is the threat of atomic bomb¬ 
ing that has kept us from a third war 
in Europe. We must supplement our 
strength in atomic weapons with similar 
strength in our Armed Forces. Most of 
us accept the principle that military 
weakness invites attack. Wb have 
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proved it three times in our own history, 
in 1813, hi 1817, and In 1941. The recent 
boMness of the Chinese Reds is a fur* 
ther example. 

But this is only a temporary expedi- 
ent^not a permanent foundation for 
peace. Just because we are undertak¬ 
ing these military measures to avoid war 
through a balance of power, does not 
mean that we Should or can afford to 
give second place to the positive meas¬ 
ures that may build real peace. We 
have by no means exhausted the possl- 
biUUes. 

There is still room for diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations with Russia oonoeming the 
world’s troubled areas. These are slim 
ponlblllUes, to be sure, but they exist 
and they must be explored, first, because 
they may be helpful to a degree, and. 
second, because our moral position be¬ 
fore the world demands that we contin¬ 
ually explore every honorable means of 
avoiding war. 

Another positive step lies in conclud¬ 
ing peace treaties with our former ene¬ 
mies. A fair and equitable treaty should 
be signed with Japan. It should con¬ 
tain terms that will win for us the sup¬ 
port of the Japanese people and the ap¬ 
proval of others throughout Asia. Biml- 
lar arrangements Should be made In 
Germany. The mistakes of our occupa¬ 
tion must be erased by a new policy in 
West Germany. 


The time has come when our Govern¬ 
ment should announce its terms for 
peace, or at least a truce, in Korea. To 
dc.te we have done nothing to stop the 
killing. Are we Justified in continuing 
this killing without clearly stating our 
military and political objectives? It is 
true our long-term objective is to stop 
communism, but winning a few more 
miles in North Korea will not resolve 
that world-wide issue. At the present 
time there is no basis for pease in Korea 
and therefore no possibility that war will 
end. 

President Wilson's Fourteen Points in 
the First World War did much to shorten 
that struggle. Let us show our dispo¬ 
sition toward a peaceful solution of our 
Korean confiict by announcing, through 
the United Nations if you will, the terms 
under which we would consider a cease¬ 
fire. 

The United Nations is a possible in- 
stnunent of peace. It !s true that the 
veto in the United Nations has hampered 
desirable action, and it is true that the 
organization has not proved effective in 
the Korean War. But both of these are 
in part our fault. We agreed to the veto 
in the first place, although many people 
expressed misgivings, and in Korea our 
policies in large measure were respon¬ 
sible for encouraging the Communist at¬ 
tack. Certainly we are responsible for 
trying to make a military force out of 
the UN before it had the moral authority 
to command such force. 

1 realln that many Americans are en¬ 
raged by the spectacle of the United Na¬ 
tions debating at length while Americans 
die in Korea. 1 feel the same way. But 
it remains a vehicle which may help 


bring peaoe. We must use it as wisely 
as we can, hopeful that it will fulfill m 
some measure the high hopes we had at 
the time of its creation. 

TKX Hn HOPS 

Beyond all these things lies an even 
greater force for peace. 

We are a great Christian nation. Most 
of us believe the Christian precepts of 
honesty, fair dealing, kindness, and love 
for other men. The same things may 
be said of the great masses of the people 
in other lands, whether they be Christian 
or Jew or members of one of the great 
religions of the east. Nowhere in the 
world, not even In Russia, do the people 
want war. 

A group of aenators had this in m^nd 
recently when they introduced a reso¬ 
lution stating that the goal of the Amer. 
icon people is. and ever has been, a just 
and lasting peace: that we rearm only 
with reluetanoe and would prefer to de¬ 
vote all our energies to peace; and that 
we reaffirm our deep and abiding friend¬ 
ship for an other peoples, including the 
people of Russia. The Senators felt that 
such a resolution, especially if it could 
be communicated to the people of Rus¬ 
sia. would be a positive force for peace. 
Certainly it states our true feelings. 

If war can be avoided for a time, we 
may by words and deeds convey this mes¬ 
sage to people throughout the world, en¬ 
courage them by our example, and trust 
that the fears and ambitions which 
separate nations will be overcome by the 
love of peace which unites all mankind. 
Each of us by his own example and his 
active interest in our Government can 
contribute to this end. 

In this way we may fulfill the mission 
of the Prince of Peace whose resurrec¬ 
tion all Christians celebrate at this 
season. 


The CoDgreiiional Secretaries Club Had 
a Gala Night February 27,1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS’ 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or PsiiafSTX.VANU 

IN IBE ROXTSE OF REPRXSENTATTVBS 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is un¬ 
necessary for me to point out the pride 
we take in, and the appreciation we have 
for, the splendid work which is being 
done by secretaries and others, both in 
our congressional offices and on our com¬ 
mittee staffs. 

The Coni^reBSional Secretaries Club, 
as you know, is the organization made 
up of secretaries and clerks employed in 
the offioes and on the committees, by the 
Members of both Rouses of Coninress. 

At each of the meetings of the club, 
there is usually an informative address 
made by some top-flight public official— 
either a Cabinet member or other de¬ 
partmental head, talking on some cur¬ 
rent problem of great congressional and 
national interest. 


On Tuesday evening, February 27. the 
regular meeting of the club was held in 
the Departmental Auditorium on Consti¬ 
tution Avenue. The regular business be¬ 
ing quickly dispensed with, there was a 
kind of open-house meeting to which the 
club members had invited their imme¬ 
diate as well as their official families. 
The entertainment for the evening was 
provided by the Air Force Symphonic 
Band, accompanied by the voices of the 
Air Force Singing Sergeants. In addi¬ 
tion to the musical program, all in at¬ 
tendance were given a preview of two 
films. One was actual footage of war in 
the air as it is being carried on in Korea 
as of this very hour, and disclosed the 
actual destruction not alone of Chinese 
planes but of some of the hundreds of 
bridges. Industries, tanks, trucks, sup¬ 
ply trains, and other war accoutrements 
and supports, as well as vivid candid 
camera account of the magnificent sup¬ 
port accorded to the ground troops by 
our Air Force. The other picture de¬ 
picted practically all types of aircraft in 
simulated battle action. This included, 
among others, a most realistic exhibition, 
done in color, of the almost indescrib¬ 
able damage that can be meted by a 
single United States Air Force intercon¬ 
tinental bomber B-38. 

A short talk was given by Brig. Gen. 
Robert £. L. Eaton. Director of Legisla¬ 
tion and Liaison, who, in part, stated: 

We of the Air Force are firm In the knowl¬ 
edge and belief that the Congress of the 
United States is the policy-making body of 
this great union of States, and, moreover, 
that the Congress Is the true voice of the 
American people. 

General Eaton went on to say: 

From Its very date of establishment, the 
United States Air Force has had but two pur¬ 
poses In mind: (1) To afford our country 
the greatest possible measure of defense; (2) 
to accomplish this defense by thu most pru¬ 
dent and effective means and with the least 
expenditure of the taxpayer's dohar. 

The address of the evening was by Mr. 
Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, speaking in behalf of 
Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary, due to 
Mr. Finletter's absence on official busi¬ 
ness in the Far East. 

Because of the earnestness and the 
utter frankness of these gentlemen in 
their dealings with our secretaries and 
others of our official families, I am ask¬ 
ing the unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include in the Record the 
statements of Brig. Gen. Robert E. L. 
Baton and Mr. Eugene M. Zuckert: 

AoDMEBs or Brio. Oxn. Bobekt B. L. Batch 

Mr. Johuson, may 1 expreaa my thanks for 
the generous words spoken with respect o 
the Air Force Directorate of Legislation and 
Liaison. 

We of the Air Force are firm In the knowl¬ 
edge and belief that the Congress of the 
United States Is the policy-making body of 
this great union of States—and, moreover, 
the Congress Is the true voice of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

We believe that when Congress speaks, the 
American people themselves speak. 

From its very date of establishment, the 
United States Air Force has had but two 
purposes in mind: 

1. To afford our country the greatest pos¬ 
sible measure of defense. 
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n. To accomidlsh this defense by the most 
prudent and effective means, and with the 
least expenditure of the taxpayer’s dollar. 

Recognizing that the power to fulfill these 
purposes comes from the Congress lhat the 
Congress Is the ar*^. of the Government 
which decides the number of weapoxis. and 
all other materiel woven Into the warp ana 
the woof of the fabric that goes to make up 
the United States Air Force, and, acting 
under the Commander in Chief, we regard 
ourselves as servants of the people. 

For this reason, we are particularly happy 
this evening to be permitted to address an 
organization made up of the official staffs 
and families of our Senators and Represent¬ 
atives of the Ration’s Congress. 

In a more personal way, the responsibili¬ 
ties which are assigned to me constitute the 
direct point of contact between the Congress 
and the Air Force. I have thoroughly en¬ 
joyed my opportunities to be of service to 
the Members of the Congress—but I am even 
more pleased to present here tonight a dis¬ 
tinguished gentleman whose work has long 
since marked him as one of the great figures 
associated with the establishment of the 
United States Air Force. 

I know of no other who could have 
brought to that task greater skill, ability, 
wisdom, prudence, or a more thorough train¬ 
ing' to do the job as It should be done. 

An experienced Government administra¬ 
tor—an attorney by professon—he served 
4 years as professor In the relations of Gov¬ 
ernment and bmlness at the Harvard Gradu¬ 
ate School of Business Administration. 

It might well be said that his scope of re¬ 
sponsibility within the Air Force Includes 
all human as well as physical resources. 
His principal contributions have been in 
the field of management—^the application of 
sound business administration of the mili¬ 
tary organization. Including statistical con¬ 
trols, the development of organizational pol¬ 
icies, civilian and military personnel control 
policies, budgetary policies, and educational 
and training polices. 

Under his direction was developed the 
first performance-type budget In use by a 
military service. This performance-type of 
budget has been acclaimed by the Hoover 
Commission on Reorganization In Govern¬ 
ment as the pattern that should be followed 
in all Government budgeting. 

He is here tonight as the personal repre¬ 
sentative of the Honorable Thomas K. Fin- 
letter. S^retary of the Air Force, to speak to 
you on matters of interest, both to jrour- 
eelves and to the United States Air Force. 

Ladles and gentlemen, It Is now my dis¬ 
tinct privilege and pleasure to present to 
you the Honorable Sugene M. Zuckert, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 


AwmiMM OT Me. Euoxnx M. Zuckxrt 

Mr. Johnson, members of the Secretaries* 
Club, and honored guests, I bring greetings 
to aU from Thomas K. Flnletter, Secretary 
of the Air Force, whose trip into the Middle 
East precluded his being here personally to 
discuss with you the problems which we in 
the Air Force share with the <^ce and com¬ 
mittee staffs of the Members of the Congress. 

When it was first proposed that I do this 
plnch-hlttlng for Mr. Flnletter I was told 
that. Inasmuch as we pretty much all knew 
one another, I could speak right off-the- 
cuff and without preparation. It is because 
of this fact that I made no effort whatever to 
prepare an address. In fact, I am glad that 
It happened Just that way, and that I didn’t 
have to make any type of address. Rather, I 
wish I eotild stand here and make answer to 
such questions as you would like to put to 
me, and perhaps, in that manner, get closer 
together on an even greater team made up 
of the legislation and liaison directorate per- 
sozmel of the Air Force and all you secre¬ 
taries on Capitol Hill. 


I want to stress the fact that we are de¬ 
sirous of assisting all possible—not alone in 
Informing you, and through you, the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, with respect to the things 
with which they are concerned, but. In ad¬ 
dition thereto, In rendering all possible as¬ 
sistance in doing the things your respective 
constituents desire In behalf of themselves 
and the Nation’s Interest. 

As General Baton so aptly pointed out, it 
is the fixed resolve of the Air Force to coop¬ 
erate with the Congress, recognizing that 
they are the policy-making body. 

We have made mistakes—and we realize 
that we will probably continue to make even 
more. You can be assured, however, that all 
possible is being done to abate these errors. 
If not altogether to eliminate them. 

That some error will creep Into such a huge 
organization as the Air Force is Inevitable 
when one thinks of the tremendous turn¬ 
over In personnel—the vast number of new 
persons to be brought into service—^the nu¬ 
merous bases to be opened, and the never- 
ending planning attended by the letting of 
an almost endless variety of contracts In 
dollar values that can only be expressed In 
astronomical figiues. 

Determined not to fail, we are in no man¬ 
ner adverse to seeing our errors pointed out. 
Constructive criticism, we recognize, can 
only result In giving added impetus to meas¬ 
ures that will further improve our methods 
and thus enable us to do the same and all 
other things even better. 

My friends, may I take this occasion to tell 
you how happy we are with the results of the 
good work that is being done by our direc¬ 
torate of legislation and liaison and the 
equally splendid gentlemen and officers that 
we have In the personalities of Brig. Gen. 
Robert (Bob) E. L. Eaton, Col. James W. 
Wilson, Col. James W. Chapman, and MaJ. 
Luke C. Quinn, Jr., who are representing us 
in our direct congressional liaison work. 

It stirred my heart to hear the tribute paid 
by your gracious chairman to that self-ef¬ 
facing great American ace. gentlemen, and 
officer, Lt. Col. Johnny C. Meyer, of whom, 
we In the Air Force, as well as Americans 
everywhere, are Justifiably proud. It has 
often been asked of me why it was that, as 
the greatest living Air Force ace, and after 
having shot down S7*^ German planes in 
World War n. Johnny Meyer was not relieved 
from future combat duty. Such, however. Is 
not the reward of airmen in your Air Force. 
His specialty Is that of pilot In a fighter 
group. His experience In the Liaison Di¬ 
vision was a routine tour of duty. It is solely 
because of his unique and peculiar training 
and experience as a fighter pilot that Johnny 
Meyer is now back in Korea with his fight¬ 
ing command. Ther" we find him carrying 
on in the same tradition of the Air Force 
that has made him the beloved, respected 
officer In the fieM that he proved himself to 
te In his tour of liaison duty among you 
here on Capitol Hill. 

It Is well to remember that, on the eve 
of the Korean confiict, we had an Air Force 
of but 48 groups, with a total strength of 
400,000 officers and airmen. Immediately 
upon entering Korea, legislation which sup¬ 
plemented the Air Force budget enabled us to 
rapidly expand the Air Force and to greatly 
Increase its number of personnel, planes, 
weapons, and bases. Security precludes my 
telling Just how large our Air Force is of 
this hour, but I can assure you that we are 
well on the way to almost doubling the niun- 
ber of personnel which we had last fall. 

Authorization has been granted to attain 
a 68-wlng level—and the 84-group level by 
January 1068. But, my friends, even these 
are not set goals—they may be raised once, 
c* even several times. This altogether de¬ 
pends upon the wltioal world situation, 
which, Z need not ten you, is ch a ng i ng almost 
dally. 

Might I take this opportunity of pointing 
out to all that the tempo of your Air Force 


preparedness cannot be gaged with any ac- 
ctiraoy upon results as they manifest them¬ 
selves in Korea—nor do we make plans, day 
by day, based on the successes which we have 
achieved or the reverses met in the over-all 
picture as seen in Korea. 

Ours Is a program based upon long-range 
planning, and with two main considerations. 
The first Is that we must immediately double 
our strength while, at the same time, we or¬ 
ganize that expansion in such manner that 
we could again double and redouble the In¬ 
dustrial and personnel mobilization should 
the requirement for full-scale Air Force de¬ 
velopment confront this Nation. Second only 
to that, and always In the forefront. Is our 
desire to achieve the maximum of efficiency 
and of national defense, with the minimum 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

It seems Inevitable that we convert some 
portion of the Nation’s industrial produc¬ 
tion, now devoted largely to peacetime con¬ 
sumers’ goods, to the increased production 
of planes, weapons, electronic equipment, 
and thousands of complex technical Items 
required to meet the demands of a modern 
Air Force with engines and Jets geared to 
supersonic speeds. Moreover, these things 
must be accomplished during the period that 
your Air Force is develo ling an over-all ex¬ 
pansion of existing aircraft production ca¬ 
pacity. 

In maintaining the national economic 
health, great care must be exercised to pre¬ 
vent either the unemployment or displace¬ 
ment of labor from their homes or families, 
while, at the same time, achieving the maxU 
mum result from the most efficient use of 
the skilled labor resources available. 

As of this very hour, automobile crafts¬ 
men are producing aircraft for Jet planes, 
working at their own lathes and benches. 
One plant, which had previously been de¬ 
voted solely to the production of flying box¬ 
cars. will now undertake to make the B-47 
stratojet bombers, while, at the same time, 
it gears itself to an Increased production of 
Its own specialized end product. 

It could easily mean that the little manu¬ 
facturing plant Just down the street, in ad¬ 
dition to maintaining some certain per¬ 
centage of Its regular production, will, in 
the near future, produce any one of more 
than the 100.000 component parts that enter 
into the construction and development of 
but a single one of our great international 
B-36 long-range bombers. 

At the same time that these things are 
being accomplished on the production line, 
the training uamps of the Air Force are im- 
dertaklng to absorb scores of thousands of 
the raw youth of our Nation and build 
them, by the use of the present limited 
housing and other facilities, and with the 
greatest dispatch, into well-trained and 
equipped members of the greatest Air Force 
in the world. 

We must train a large percent of these 
young men—who, prior to their induction 
into the Air Force, never had been In an 
airplane—to fly precision Jet bombers with 
a maximum of personal safety and military 
efficiency—or else cement them into effec¬ 
tively organized combat crews, trained to 
man and operate the complex equipments 
built Into our long-range. International 
bombers of the latest models and supersonic 
speeds. 

As you all well know, next to the Strategic 
Bombing Command, the principle mission 
of the Air Force Is to secure the defenses 
of these United States. Top on all priority 
lists Is to train these youths—young women, 
as well as young men—to carry out vital 
supporting roles, not alone In combat forces, 
but In a veritable catalog of administrative, 
aeronautic, scientific, and technical fields. 
As one great team, we do all in order that 
our peoples can continue the American tra¬ 
ditional mode of existence and the American 
way of life. 
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Dm BitHe AgafaMt Ckank Diieaitt 

3N OP RSIfARXB 


HON. JOHN LFOGARn 


IN TBYHO08B OV ItlPBISINTATIVSS 

Tuetday, Mprch 20, IBS! 

Mr. FOOARTT. BAr. Speaker, the 
battle against chronic diseases, which 
has been advanced by sbsable congres¬ 
sional appropriations to the National In¬ 
stitutes of Health in recent yean, is 
handicapped at the present time by a 
lack of precise data on the extent of 
these crippling illnesses. Federal. State, 
and local governmental agencies and 
nongovernmental organizations have 
been similarly handicapped in their at¬ 
tempts to properly plan facilities, re¬ 
habilitation programs and research proj¬ 
ects applicable to particular diseases. 
Information to the extent of chronie 
and disabling diseases in the United 
States today Is so inadecxuate that the 
Congress has to rely upon data 15 years 
old and of doubtful accuracy in making 
appropriations for research in these 
diseases. The last survey of national 
health was made in 1985. Its scope was 
restricted to the cities and did not cover 
a broad enough segment of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Recent military and mobilization 
manpower demands point up the need 
for a more accurate picture of the extent 
to which chronic Illnesses have handi¬ 
capped our defense effort. In terms of 
production today» more than one and 
one-half billion man-days are lost an¬ 
nually because of sickness and disability. 
Nearly 3,000.000 workers annually are 
prevented from working by total dis¬ 
ability. The financial loss to the Nation 
is staggering—127,000,000,000 a year. In 
appropriating moneys for research to cut 
down this enormous toll, the Congress 
should have, for guidance, a factual up- 
to-date survey of the incidence of each 
particular disease. It is for these rea¬ 
sons that I am today submitting a bill 
to the Congress to provide for a survey 
of sickness in the United States. I am 
convinced that the considerable ad¬ 
vances made in the science of sampling 
since 1935, plus other improvements to 
give more diagnostic medical accuracy, 
would resultdn a more accurate and less 
costly survey. 

I am certain that the doctors of the 
coimtry will cooperate fully in this vital 
survey. They have supported whole¬ 
heartedly the work of the Commission 
on Chronic Illness, established in 1949 
to spearhead a joint attack on the seri¬ 
ous national problems raised by chronic 
illness. The American Medical Associa¬ 
tion. the American Hospital Association, 
the American Fublio Health Association, 
the American Public Welfare Associa¬ 
tion, the insuranee companies, labor 
unions, the Orange, industry, as well 
as State and city health and welfare de¬ 
partments are aU represented on this 
We oan count on the as¬ 
sistance of the Comnnssion on Chronic 
Illness in connection with the planning 
and operation of the survey program. 


1 can envision, as the result of this 
proposed leglslaUon. provision for peri¬ 
odic estimates of the amount of chronic 
disease and handicapping conditions in 
the population. These periodic estimates 
will be needed by all types of public and 
private health agencies and organiza¬ 
tions in the planning of programs. 
Many cities and rural counties which 
cannot afford to conduct a canvass of 
this sort will benefit tremendously from 
a periodic inventory which Includes ac¬ 
curate. up-to-date data. 


This Great Farming Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


IN TSE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. March 20, X951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of tlie Riroai). I Include 
the following significant editorial which 
summarizes the great agricultural prog¬ 
ress being made in Madison County and 
the Tennessee Valley. This fine edito¬ 
rial was written by Mr. Reese T. Amis, 
editor of the Huntsville (Ala.) Times 
and appeared in that paper on March 
12,1951. I am glad to call this splendid 
article to the attention of the Members: 
TBxs Obeat FAftiaMO Awu 

The annual farm aOltion of tho Tlmaa la 
publlahad today. It la the Urgeat ever pub- 
Itehed in the State of Alabama. It oontalna 
64 pagea, tabloid alae, and baa 76 local pto- 
tiiraa and aome 136 local nawa atorlea. 

The pvurpose of these annual edltiona la 
to chronicle the varied agricultural progreae 
of Madison Oounty and the Tanneasae VaUay. 

Up until 15 years ago, cotton and corn 
were the malnstaye of this rich agricultural 
area. That la no longer ao. Beginning with 
the soil-conservation program set up by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and aided and abetted 
by the extension aervlees of the agricul¬ 
tural oollagas, aspaolally Auburn, the type 
of forming was clianged. 

Instead of talking about crop dlveraiaca- 
tion, farmers did something about it. In¬ 
creasingly. each year. 

If you will look carefully through this 
farm edition, it will be found that there la 
not only a cotton and corn industry in this 
and adjoining countiaa, but a cattle Industry, 
a hog Industry, a sheep industry, a grain and 
seed Industry, a dairy Industry, and a poultry 
Industry, not to apeak of some others on a 
■mallar scale. 

This la one of the premier farming sections, 
not only of Alabama, but of the entire South¬ 
east. It can iwoduee bountifully, and profit¬ 
ably, almost any and every kind of farm crop. 
Intensive cultivation gives yields tbat are 
comparable in quality and quantity to the 
highest raised In any State. 

Best of all, the farmers of this and adjoin¬ 
ing oountlss are increasing the productivity 
of their soil annually. There are no exact 
figures, but many have estimated this growth 
In productivity os much as 60 percent in the 
past 16 years. 

No longer does a tanner blithely allow his 
aoU to with away. Me has baooma an apoatla 
of aoil eonaervatlon, and of anlightanad aoU 
praottoaa. Ba anllata the help and advice of 
the agents of the Soil Conservation Ssrvloe. 

Where little more than a decade ago, a 
quarter or half bale of cotton was grown to 


the acre, the good lands are making a bale 
or more, with staple an Inch or better in 
length. 

We once made 16 or 20 bushels of corn to 
the acre. Yields of 100 to 160 bushels to the 
acre now are common. On one entire farm 
last year, the average was more than 100 
bushels to the acre. 

Up until a lew years ago. the livestock In¬ 
dustry was almost nonexistent In this 
county. Truck peddlers bought a cow. or 
sheep, or bog by the head, not the pound. 
Some few livestock were trucked off to Nash¬ 
ville or Birmingham lor sale at stockyards. 
Today, there Is a stockyard at almost every 
county seat. 

It has now been demonstrated that as good 
cattle, bogs, or sheep can be raised and giown 
here as any that the Middle West produces— 
and more cheaply, because the graalng season 
Is longer. 

The end of our farming progress is not yet. 
In fact, It is perhaps just really gating under 
way. These past few years have made It clear 
to even the most uninformed that the new 
way of farming Is more profitable. Nearly 
every farmer, big or little, Is Joining the 
parade. In more or less degree. 

Farming In Madison County, and Its 
neighboring oountlee, is becoming an in¬ 
creasingly attractive way of life. 

Highways, electricity, better homes and 
buildings, better schools—all these, and 
others—more and more make narsl life rank 
with, If not exceed, the pleasure of city life. 


SenAtor Williami Attacks Inflatkm 
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o» 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or DILAWABF 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. BOQCS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Sunday Star, a newspaper of 
Wilmington, Del., on Sunday, March 18, 
1951, carried a news story of vital Im¬ 
portance In these times. This news story 
was based upon a statement by the dis¬ 
tinguished and able senior United States 
Senator from the State of Delaware, the 
Honorable John J. Wiluams. The news 
account listed Senator Wxluams' sug¬ 
gestions to beat inflation and stabilize 
our economy. 

This 10-point program to stabilize our 
tconomy and meet the greatest danger 
confronting our coimtry, that of im- 
controlled Inflation, is most timely and 
merits the consideration of everyone in¬ 
terested in attacking the problem of In¬ 
flation. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I Insert in the Congressional 
Rbcors the statement of Senator John J. 
WILLIAMS, which was carried in the Sun¬ 
day Star of Wilmington, Del., on March 
18,1951: 

Text of Sknatoe WxLLXAXta' Statxmxnt on 
Inflation 

The greatest danger confronting our coun¬ 
try today la not the menace of attack by 
oonununlatlc forces beyond oor borders or 
the destrletive Influences of these same 
forces within our own country, but it to the 
ever rising spiral of uncontrolled inflation 
which now envelope our country and seri¬ 
ously threatens our entire economy and 
American way of life. 
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There are those who feel that the oon- 
ffol of inflation is simply a matter of enact¬ 
ing a price and wage control law. Un¬ 
fortunately It Is not that simple. 

In order to Intelligently approach the so¬ 
lution of this problem, we must first recog¬ 
nize the No. 1 cause of Inflation, which Is 
large governmental expenditures accom¬ 
panied by a long series of unbalanced budg¬ 
ets. So long as our expenditures exceed 
our income. Just so long will our deflcit 
spending dilute our monetary blood stream 
by decreasing the purchasing value of our 
dollar and Increase the spiral of Inflation. 
This diabolical practice has reduced the pur¬ 
chasing value of the 100-cent dollar of 1900 
to the 31-cent dollar of today. The further 
continuance of this practice will further de. 
crease the purchasing value" of our dollar 
and entirely destroy our economy. 

The diversion of our productive capacity 
to wartime materials reduces the amount of 
civilian goods available for purchase, and 
unless this additional money is siphoned off 
by increased taxes the result la higher prices. 

Upon the outbreak of war in Korea last 
June, Congress was confronted with a 
inrospectlve Increased expenditure of 80 to 40 
billion dollars annually. Recognizing that 
all these additional expenditures would not 
be covered by increased taxes. Congress en¬ 
acted the Defense Production Act. commonly 
designated as a price and wage control law. 

This price and wage control law has been 
on the statute books since Augxist of last 
year, and yet during this 7-month period our 
country has witnessed one of Its most rapid 
inflationary spirals. The cost of living today 
has advanced 6 percent above the July 1960 
level. 

Why has the enactment of this so-called 
price- and wage-control law not deterred the 
upward trend of this spiral of Inflation but 
In fact has Increased the upward trend? Is 
It because (1) Congress has failed to take 
adequate steps to minimize the causes of 
Inflation? (8) Is there something wrong 
with the law? (3) Is there something wrong 
with the administration of the law? (4) Or 
Is It a combination of all three? 

Suppose we discuss first the question, "Has 
Congress taken the proper steps to minimize 
the causes of inflation by reducing all non- 
essential Government expenditures to the 
fullest extent possible?" 

Unfortunately the answer Is "No.” Not¬ 
withstanding all the orations which have 
been made on the floor of the Senate advo¬ 
cating economy, the net result is that we are 
currently spending more money on domestic 
programs than ever before In our history. 
Nor is there any program to reduce these 
expenditures during the next fiscal year. 
For Instance, note the following tabulation 
of the budgetary requests of those nonde¬ 
fense agencies handling domestic programs 
for the next flacal year as compared with 
their expenditures for the current year as 
compared with the preceding 10 years. 

According to this chart It is apparent that 
no effort has been made to curtail the public 
works and welfare programs of our domestic 
departments. 
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The next two questions raised were: Is 
there something wrong with the law? and 
Does the fault lie with Its administration? 

At the time the Defense Production Act 
was passed by the Congress Z made the 
statement that the law could not possibly 
serve as a measure to control inflation If 
the Senate Insisted upon adopting amend¬ 
ments providing for special exemptions to 
every jiressure group in the country. 

An exemption was provided for wage 
earners. 

An exemption was provided for farmers. 

An exemption was provided for the press. 
Including newspapers, magaalnes, and pe¬ 
riodicals. 

An exemption was provided for the fees 
of lawyers, doctors, and all other members 
of the professions. 

And exemptions were provided for many 
other groups too numerous to mention. 

It is only natural that each of these 
groups, while having no objection to rigid 
controls over other groups, woxild want their 
own special group to be exempt. However, 
what Congress overlooked, as they did in 
World War II. was that there is no such 
thing as partial controls. You cannot ex¬ 
pect the wage earners to accept controls 
over wages unless the cost of living is sta¬ 
bilized. You cannot expect the farmer to 
accept controls over his products unless 
labor costs are controlled, because without 
the stabilization of labor, his production 
and equipment costs Inevitably soar. You 
cannot expect any of these groups to ac¬ 
cept controls unless all other groups ac¬ 
cept the same restrictions. At the same 
time, through increased tax rates, indus¬ 
try would be operating on a lower net-earn¬ 
ing basis. 

Now the question Is: What can we do 
today to stabilize our economy and elimi¬ 
nate the destructive threat of uncontrolled 
Inflation? It is later than we think; how¬ 
ever. I believe that it Is not too late if 
the Congress and the administration will 
pursue the proper course and display the 
necessary courage to do the Job. 

These are the necessary steps which I 
think must be taken, namely: 

1. The economies recommended by the 
Hoover Commission should become effec¬ 
tive immediately, thereby saving millions 
which are cmrently being lost through over¬ 
lapping bureaus and through unnecessary 
waste. According to the best authorities 
our domestic, nondefense expenditures 
could easily be reduced by $7,000,000,000. 

2. An immediate overhauling of all Gov¬ 
ernment employment records and eliminat¬ 
ing therefrom all nonessential Government 
employees. 

3. An Immediate stopping of all construc¬ 
tion work on all Government buildings and 
public-works projects which are not declared 
essential to our national defense program. 

4. An Immediate ban upon the expansion 
of any existing or upon the enactment of any 
new welfare programs. 

6. Increase production by Increasing the 
numbers of working hours and the efficiency 
and productivity of the workers. Full pro¬ 
duction la the mortal enemy of Inflation. 

6. Repeal all subsidy programs including 
those on agriculture, labor, and Industry. 
Frabtlcally every segment of our society Is 
being subsidized In some maxmer at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayer. 

7. Our existing tax laws should be revised 
so as to eliminate many of the loopholes 
now existing and thereby spreading the tax 
load on a more equitable basis. 

8. Stop the absurd policy of spending mU- 
lions buying agricultural products and de- 
strojring them for the avowed purpose of cre¬ 
ating a scarcity and then spending added 
millions to sustain another agency to hold 
prices down. 


9. Adopt the Federal Reserve Board toe- 
mula of more realistic interest rates, thereby 
discouraging loose credit. Credit should be 
made readily available only for those pur¬ 
poses which contribute to the strengthening 
of our national economy and our national 
defense. 

10. After the above recommendations 
have become effective, we should immedi¬ 
ately adopt a fair and equitable tax law 
which will balance our budget and place our 
economy on a pay-as-you-go basis. To 
charge our present-day expenditures to fu- 
twe generations means that we are not only 
shirking the responsibilities of this genera¬ 
tion but Jeopardizing the future as well. 

We should at all times recognize the Im¬ 
portance of maintaining our economic and 
financial strength, which Is so necessary to 
our national security and the preservation of 
our form of government. We should also 
recognize that our greatest enemy is Infla¬ 
tion, which. If uncontrolled, means certain 
economic collapse, hardships upon people 
living on a fixed income, a devaluation In 
our monetary standards, and a loss of sav¬ 
ings to people who have labored all their 
lives to assure themselves of a competency 
In their later years. 

I am thoroughly convinced that If the 
above 10 recommendations are put into prac¬ 
tice we shall be able to abandon dependency 
on price and wage controls, which at best 
can only be regarded as a stopgap remedy 
and which should be put Into effect only 
after all other remedies have failed. 

Lenin knew the destructive force of infla¬ 
tion when he said In substance. "Inflation 
Is the spark of revolution. I will print so 
many bonds and so much money that the 
capitalists will choke on them." 

I agree with CIO President Murray that 
"Inflation must be stopped. Inflation can 
be stopped if we meet this major problem 
of the home front with the same boldness. 
Intelligence, and courage that our Armed 
Forces are showing In Korea." 


Broadcast by Raymond Swmg 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following broadcast by 
Raymond Swing over Station WOL, 
Washington, D. C.; 

One of the proposals the Soviet Union 
wants at Paris to get on the agenda of a 
four-power conference is a reduction of arm¬ 
aments, Nothing promotes Soviet interests 
more effectively than its ability to convince 
people that the Soviet Union wants to reduce 
armaments, and that the western world- 
well, look at it—is building up its arms. 
That is supposed to identify who it is wants 
peace. What the Russians mean by a re¬ 
duction In armaments Is a percentage re¬ 
duction of standard arms after an abolition 
of atomic weapons. They want atomic war¬ 
fare banned by International agreement first 
of all. Then they want other arnu scaled 
down on the basis of existing ratios. Thus 
in 1948 the Soviet Union proposed to the 
United Nations Assembly a reduction of one- 
third in existing armaments. The western 
powers rejected this plan, so did the United 
Nations. 
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It If olear Uuit Buielaa offer wlU not 
be like one made In the flnt dleerme- 
ment telke of the League of Natlonf. At 
that time Ux. Litvinov propoaed genuine, 
total d l aa rm a m ent. It maj be doubted if 
he vould have offered It then bad there 
been any obanoe of Ite being accepted. But 
he did offer It, and It etartted the world, 
which was not ready then to forego the 
unl im ited covereign r^' t to wage a national 
war. The preaent Soviet regime U not re¬ 
peating the Litvinov offer. All It offera la 
Bometblng that. If accepted, would leave the 
Soviet Union relatively atronger than ita 
rlvala. For If the atomic bomb were banned, 
the Soviet Union would be unchallenged 
In ita aupremaoy aa a land power. And 
If armamenta were to be redxiced percentage- 
wlae, the Soviet Union with Ita huge ground 
forcea, atlU would remain on top. It la eaay 
enough to convince Americana of the apu- 
rlouaneaa of the Buaala disarmament pro- 
poaala. But It la not ao eaay to convince 
thoae who hear only the Buaalan aide of the 
atory. Nor la It eaay to convince the world 
that the weatem powera are, aa they aay, 
arming for peace, alnce on ita face thla la 
a paradox. It happena to be a truthful 
paradox. Put It la not perauaalve. 

The Weatern World haa Ideaa about dla- 
armament of Ita own. But they are not 
worked out in detail, not carefully thought 
through, and not the reault of coiuiultation 
between the weatern govemmenta. One geta 
It by gllmpaea, aa when Preaident Truman 
propoekl to the Uhited Nations on Ita annl- 
veraary in October a program of unuaual 
dlaarmament under foolproof International 
control. At that time he asked that the 
atudy of atomic control and disarmament be 
merged, a step that now is being taken by 
the United Nations. 

One geta another glimpse of it in the pro¬ 
posal now being discussed by the United 
Nations to aet up an international police 
force. This, however, la q\iite meanlngleaa 
In the UN aa It la. for the Soviet Union aits 
on the Council with ita veto power, and the 
police force would be under the control of 
the Security OouhcU. So this proposal now is 
being supplanted by the Aeheson plan for 
aettb^ aside armed forces by all UN members 
for duty at the call, not of the Security 
Council but the Assembly, where the veto 
does not operate. This is now up for action 
at Lake Success, but somehow its bearing on 
disarmament is in the shadows. It looks 
much more like an effort to prepare for an¬ 
other Korea, by assuring the United Na¬ 
tions a force with which to head off an 
aggression. 

The idea of a UN legion Which can fight 
anywhere at any time would be a necessary 
part of a genuine, wwld-wlde, total dis¬ 
armament. For if nations give up their 
national armaments, there would have to be 
police to enforce the laws by which the dis¬ 
armament has been effected. But a UN 
legion would be powerless against the Bed 
Army and any talk about it In a world of 
unlimited national armamenta la not real¬ 
istic. So one sees In this western think¬ 
ing no coherent program. It does not come 
to the root of the problem of war. Simpoae 
the west gets what It now asks. Suppose the 
UN merges the study of atomic control with 
the reduction of armaments and also creates 
a UN force, there still Is no (xmcerted west¬ 
ern foogram with the ultimate objective of 
a world without war. The arms race would 
not be stOBPstU No headway would be made 
against the Soviet campaign for its spurious 
kind of peace and dtoaimament. 

The need for a genuine d i sa rm a ment offer 
by the west is dafiy more apparent, for it 
seems to be the only way to meet the Soviet 
ease before the wodd this summer. For if 
the four power conference la hdd and does 
not end'the cold war and the arms race the 
west will be at a distinct disadvantage in 


not bmdng a posittve and genuine aim with 
which to match the Soviet pretense. 

Just now the United States is engrossed 
with the job of enlarging its Armed Forces 
and inspiring the Western Europe countries 
to enlarge theirs. Probably it is against hu¬ 
man nature to do this and talk about peace 
at the eame time. But It is essential to know 
what this force we are building is for and it 
is Important to know what it is not lor. 

Walter Uppmann In his column today 
brings this out skillfully in a recognition of 
the difference betwen two verbs, to deter and 
to compel. Our military force has only the 
purpoee of deterring, he points out. and if 
we try to use It to compel It may cease to 
deter. "We have ^e power." be writes, "to 
cause great destruction within the Soviet 
Union and the satellites. Were we to allow 
the Russians to think that this power of ours 
would be used to support a policy of ulti¬ 
matum and imconditional siurender in the 
cold war, almost certainly our whole vast 
military effort would cease to be a deterrent 
against military aggression. For the power 
to deter can only be effective if the nation at 
which it is directed has been convinced that 
it will not be struck if It refrains from 
striking." Be goes on to point out that if 
the Russians believe we will strike them, not 
because of what they do, but because of what 
they are. they will not be influenced in what 
they do. In other words, the power to deter 
only works it there Is a clear alternative to 
war. It works only if there can be a nego¬ 
tiated settlement. The power to deter, Mr. 
Lippmann, says, is the military complement 
of the doctrine that the Soviet Union and the 
United Statea can coexist, and that their co¬ 
existence can .be made tolerable. This is an 
unanswerable way of aaytng that the objec¬ 
tive of weatem policy must be peace. But 
it can only be said convincingly In terms of 
concrete policy. And It is not yet being said 
in that way. A UN legion, or a UN police 
force, against aggression, or a merger of 
the study of atomic energy control and arms 
reduction are not a program to offset the 
Russians. The weatern program must lead 
to peace, must lead if possible to the end of 
modern war. While it Is both desirable and 
Imperative that the west be strong enough 
to deter—^to prevent an aggression, that la 
only half a program. The other half Is to 
build peace, and to end the arms xace. This 
is said in the knowledge that It Is what 
President Truman wants, and what a sub¬ 
stantial number of the ablest men in Con¬ 
gress want. The knowledge that sooner or 
later the United States must take the lead 
to negotiate a genuine settlement, a true 
peace, a real disarmament, is shared by many 
American and western leaders. What they 
differ about is timing. Thus Secretary 
Aeheson wants no basic negotiations until 
the west is stronger. But without a peace 
objective the Soviet world may not believe 
the western power is intended only to deter. 
They may fear It is being created to compel 
and a constructive solution may come too 
late. 

Senator McMsbon today suggested that 
Congress, on agreeing to send troops to 
Europe and enliu^ its anned forces, should 
pass a resolution disavowing the dsslre for 
war with the Russian people. That is good 
aa far as it goes. Still more persuasive 
would be a formula with the backing of all 
the western Mverzunents stating it to be 
the ultimate ^jective to end the very poaei- 
bility of national ware. That is, to meet the 
Russian formula arms reduction by a 
fiormula of arms elimination, under the 
sovereignty of the UN. I am not saying the 
Russians would or would not repudiate such 
a formula. But if tbe weet adopW It. what- 
enter the Russlana did would decide before 
the whole world wbat chance there is to 
realise peace. 


Address of Hon. Sera MacBride 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or MEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rbooho, I Include the following address 
by His ExceUency Sean MacBride, 3. C.. 
T. D.. Minister for External Affairs of 
Breland, to the Overseas Press Club. New 
York, on Monday, March 19,1951: 

The advance of democracy coupled with 
the development of transport and communi¬ 
cations places an ever-lncreaslng burden on 
the shoulders of our statesmen and govern¬ 
ments. The ever-lncreaslng tempo of inter¬ 
national conferences, as well aa the vast 
amount of administrative work that falls 
on the shoulders of ministers and govern¬ 
ments, leaves little time for considered ob¬ 
jective thinking. 

At the beginning of our century interna¬ 
tional conferences were big and rare events. 
Preparations were made for tbem long in 
advance and they were held in a leisurely 
atmosphere. Nowadays our statesmen are 
snowed under by mass documentation from 
government agencies and from the inter¬ 
national organixatlons to which they belong; 
they have, too, to attend International con¬ 
ferences with increasing frequency. As a 
result of this high pressure Insufllclent 
thought hss so far been given by the leaders 
of the democratic world to the fundamental 
issues that are involved and to the necessary 
remedies. Many decisions have to be taken 
in the agony of a crisis and are, therefore, 
based on the expediency of the moment. It 
is difficult for the statesmen of today to look 
ahead and to take the long view based on ob¬ 
jective planning. 

The struggle which divides the world into 
two main camps reaches deeply into the 
foundations of our civilization; it Is a con¬ 
flict of ideologies which must consequently 
be fought out in the conscience of man kind. 
In the struggle against communism our at¬ 
titude must be not merely a negative one of 
piling up defensive equipment but must also 
be constructive. To oppose the Communist 
Ideology the western democracies have the 
fundamental beliefs which form part of their 
tradition and outlook, a belief In the demo¬ 
cratic way of life and a belief In fimdamental 
human and poUtical rights. One of the 
greatest needs of the western nations is a 
clear enunclaUon oi what they guarantee 
to their peoples. Counter materialism and 
physical force do not provide the necessary 
Ideals around which the human conscience 
can rally. We in the democratic world must 
evolve a clear-cut political and economic 
phUosopby which will enunciate clearly the 
principles for which we stand. These should 
be based upon the liberty and dignity of the 
human being, jvwtlce, and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. In the economic sphere, they must 
Include the right to work for an adequate 
family wage, and the utilization of produc¬ 
tive capacity for the welfare of the people. 
In the national sphere, they should Include a 
clear enunciation of democratic principles 
and assert the right of nations to determine 
their own affairs freely, by democratic 
means, without outside Interference. 

The provision of such a banner is. In my 
view, a matter of urgency and of the utmost 
importance. It shotdd receive Ifom world 
statesmen at least as much consideration 
and thought as the military and ecooomio 
problems that confront the world. It is es¬ 
sential, I believe, if democracy Is to be the 
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force we would like it to be, that Its cardinal 
principles should be defined, accepted, and 
applied by all democratic powers. 

The considerations with which I have Just 
dealt are applicable to both America and 
Europe and should be dealt with Jointly by 
the democratic nations of both continents. 

Even if the progress made in Europe has 
been agonizingly slow and subject to con¬ 
stant diversionary and delaying tactics, the 
fact that a start has been made towards a 
greater degree of coordination is impor¬ 
tant. Europe has hitherto been the starting 
point and the storm center of most wars, 
hence the importance of seeking to estab¬ 
lish a system of organization that will at 
least reduce the likelihood of political and 
economic conflicts between the free nations 
of Europe. The creation of OEEC and the 
Council of Europe have been steps in the 
right direction and I sincerely hope that 
nothing will happen as a result of the pres¬ 
ent world tension to minimize or divert the 
efforts of these two organizations. I hope 
that at all stages the United States foreign 
policy makers will appreciate the long-term 
Importance of the concept that underlies 
this attempt at European organization and 
not allow the United States to be made the 
excuse for procrastination on grounds of 
diplomatic or military expediency. For the 
first time a real effort is being made to se¬ 
cure active cooperation between the Eu¬ 
ropean democracies for pwposes other than 
war or military defense. This in Itself Is 
of far-reaching Importance and represents a 
new concept In European affairs. It Is 
through the two organizations that I have 
Just mentioned, the Council of Europe and 
the OEEC. that these efforts are being car¬ 
ried out. 

The OEEC was originally set up to admin¬ 
ister the Eiiropean end of the Marshall plan; 
to be quite frank, it was regarded at first. 
In many European capitals, as a piece of 
“window dressing*’ to satisfy American con¬ 
gressional and public opinion. In the last 
18 months, however, the value of the OEEC 
as a real Instrurient of economic coopera¬ 
tion and planning is coming to be more gen- 
erally recognized. This position was not 
achieved without a considerable amount of 
energizing on the part of some of its mem¬ 
bers: great credit is due to the help such 
men as Paul Hoffman, Averlll Harriman, Bill 
Foster, and Milton Katz gave in seeking to 
infuse the OEEC vdth a concept of inte¬ 
gration. The rule of unanimity rendered the 
progress slow, as the pace was set by the slow¬ 
est members of the convoy. That any prog¬ 
ress was made is In no small measure due to 
the insistence on frequent meetings of the 
Ministers; this compelled the Ministers con¬ 
cerned, and their government, to take a 
greater degree of interest in the work of the 
Oeec. However, it la really In the years 
ahead, when Marshall aid will have ceased, 
that a true test of the OEEC's worth can be 
determined. 

As I have often advocated at Its Council 
meetings, the OEEC should be the economic 
nerve center of Europe, and its Council of 
Ministers should constitute an economic cab¬ 
inet for Europe. Any attempt by a major 
European power to bypass the OEEC in eco¬ 
nomic matters, as has happened on a niun- 
ber of occasions, should be sternly frowned 
upon, both In Europe and In America. As 
far as possible all matters relating to eco¬ 
nomic affairs and trade should be canalized 
through the OEEC. 

If the 2^ years of Its life the OEEC has 
done much to Justify Its existence, and. as 
I have Indicated, It has In the last 18 months 
gone beyond being merely an agency for the 
division of United States aid. Industrial pro¬ 
duction In the OEEC countries Is now about 
30 percent higher than in 1988. Agricul¬ 
tural production has also been on the In¬ 
crease and in almost all flelds It is higher 


than prewar. The organization has done 
much valuable work In tackling the problem 
of currency restrictions and shortages which 
have so much bedeviled European trade since 
the end of the war. The two Intra-European 
Payments and Compensation Agreements, 
culminating in the establishment of the Eu¬ 
ropean Payments Union, have gone far to 
establish the smooth and efiiolently operating 
mechanism of international payments which 
is essential for trading among the European 
nations. The liberalization of trade from 
quantitative restrlctioxui has been another 
step: not all difficulties have been resolved 
here but progress Las been made. In addi¬ 
tion there has been a great deal of solid 
and useful work done in relation to the ex¬ 
change of technical and scientific informa¬ 
tion between countries, the coordination of 
Investment, the cooperative examination of 
problems arising in agriculture and in many 
other sectors. 

OEEC. then, has by its many activities 
shown itr^elf to be an organization within 
which the many and varied economic prob¬ 
lems confronting all nations In Europe today 
can be tackled realistically. I hope that it 
will be regarded more and more by the United 
BUiteB as the medium for economic action 
with Europe. We have learned the lesson 
that by cooperation we can hope to overcome 
many of our problems. Unilateral and Iso¬ 
lated action is hurtful not only to the Eiiro- 
pean community as a whole but ultimately 
to the country responsible for such action. 

We must, of course, not overlook the fact 
that the interests of the different member 
countries must be carefully attended to. Not 
all of the countries of Europe are equally 
well developed economically. Some are high¬ 
ly Industrialized while others have had their 
development retarded and cannot so easily 
expose themselves to courses of action which 
highly Industrialized countries may take In 
their stride. That is why, in particular, such 
arrangements as the Schuman plan and 
Benelux are to be commended, because, while 
lacking nothing of the energy and determina¬ 
tion which must characterize our actions in 
this field, they pay attention to the realities 
of the situation and form sound bases on 
which more large-scale actions may be 
founded. 

However, the OEEC is purely an intergov¬ 
ernmental organization and suffers from all 
the defects inherent in this type of organiza¬ 
tion. Such organizations are of their nature 
slow, cautious, ponderous, and inevitably 
subject to the arts of secret diplomacy. By 
opposition and delaying tactics governments 
who are not wholeheartedly in favor of closer 
integration can successfully block progress. 
Because the discussions are for the most part 
held In secret and are of a technical nature, 
public opinion has little opportunity of as¬ 
serting Itself. These defects have, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, been overcome In the Council of 
Europe. 

Unlike the League of Nations, UNO and the 
OEEC, the Council of Europe Is not a purely 
Intergovernmental organization. The As¬ 
sembly of tpe Council of Europe is. In effect, 
the first real attempt to constitute a Euro¬ 
pean parliament. True, the seat of power 
rests in the Committee of Foreign Ministers 
and not In the Assembly. Nevertheless, ob¬ 
struction. secret diplomacy and power politics 
will lose much of their effectiveness under 
the searchlight of an active European Parlia¬ 
mentary Assembly. The Assembly has al¬ 
ready asserted Itself and will, I hope, continue 
to show that the Committee of Ministers 
and Governments must take cognizance of 
Its views. There will also be a better In¬ 
formed opinion in the different European 
parliaments on International problems and 
a greater degree of mutual understanding 
between the members of the different parlia¬ 
ments. It will not, therefore, be so easy for 
certain governmento to maintain an evasive 


and obstructionist attitude on questions af¬ 
fecting European cooperation. 

There is, however, a serious danger that 
the conservative attitude which has been 
forced upon the Committee of Ministers by 
certain governments will further dishearten 
and disillusion that section of European 
opinion which saw In the Council of Europe 
a real hope of concrete progress. I hope that 
the Assembly and those of my colleagues in 
the Committee of Foreign Ministers who 
support the viewpoint of the Assembly will 
persevere with patience and determination in 
their attempt to give reality to the concept 
of a European Assembly. 

One of the problems which will have to be 
faced in the near future Is the Integration of 
the OEEC with the Council of Europe. This 
will present some difficulties, as certain coun¬ 
tries are not members of the Council of Eu¬ 
rope while they are members of the OEEC; 
It is also likely that proposals in this direc¬ 
tion will be opposed by certain governments 
who prefer the secrecy and unprogressive at¬ 
titude of Intergovernmental organizations. 
In any scheme for Integration care will have 
to be taken to preserve Intact the Secretariat 
and economic organization of the OEEC, 
which Is highly competent. 

I have tried briefly to give you a plcttire 
of the European scene. The work of these 
two main Instruments of European coopera¬ 
tion does not, however, fill the lacuna for a 
clear statement enunciating the moral and 
political philosophy of the free democratic 
world on the lines which I Indicated at the 
beginning of this talk. This is a task which 
might well be undertaken by the Council of 
Europe In conjunction with America. It Is, 
I believe, a matter of urgency. 

I would like before concluding to refer 
briefly to the only territorial dispute which 
exists In the North Atlantic area, namely, 
the Infringement of the sovereignty of the 
Irish people by the enforced partition of 
Ireland by Britain. No nation in the world 
can claim to have more clearly defined nat¬ 
ural boundaries than Ireland. The basis of 
democratic rule depends upon the right of 
the people of a nation to determine their 
own affairs freely by democratic means and 
without outside Interference. What right, 
therefore, has Britain to partition our coun¬ 
try or claim sovereignty in any portion of it 
against the will of the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the Irish people? This violation of 
the democratic principles for which the 
democratic world stands Injures not merely 
Ireland but also the cause of the free world. 


The Constitution, Our Palace of Liberties 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL ALBERT 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF HEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
very timely address on the Constitution 
of the United States by Miss Ann West, 
of Antlers, Okia. The address follows: 

THX CONSTITXmOH, OlTR PALACX Or LiBXRTZXa 

Let us go back In time to the month of 
May. the year 1776, and to stately Inde¬ 
pendence HaU, Philadelphia. Here we see 
gathered together a very distinguished group 
of men. Their minds are keen,, and their per¬ 
sonalities as varied as you will find In any 
group. All of this Intellect and all of these 
personalities are Intent upon one purpose. 
That piirpose, my friends, was to formulate 
a document which would proclaim the In- 
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dependence of these young colonies from the 
tyranny and exploitation of an oppressive 
monarchy. 

The way was not to be smooth In attaining 
their goals, nor were they always to see eye 
to eye on the means of achieving the end 
toward which they worked. There were 
clashes of temper, conflicting sectional ln> 
tereste, Jealousies, problems of finance and 
organlzatlou~all set against a Ixzrld back¬ 
drop of a devastating war and Its desolation. 
The result of their consecrated efforts was 
the Declaration of Independence, the foun¬ 
dation stone of constitutional government. 

However, It was one thing to declare that 
we meant to be free and quite another to 
draw up a set of rules and regulations gov¬ 
erning and guarding that freedom. Follow¬ 
ing that meeting In Independence Hall, there 
were other meetings of august and purpose¬ 
ful leaders, each with his own Idea of what 
the charter of the new nation should con¬ 
tain. In Independence Hall In 1787. the 
Ideals and beliefs of freedom-loving men 
were Incorporated Into the Constitution of 
the United States, which stands today. 164 
years later, a guardian to our palace of lib¬ 
erties. 

The architects of this palace were many 
and varied and each has left the Imprint of 
his hopes and plans on the structure. Let 
us examine for a bit three of the master 
framers or builders of the Constitution and 
their contributions. 

First, let us consider Alexander Hamilton, 
nicknamed the Little Lion, probably because 
of his perseverance In overcoming obstacles 
that would have thwarted a lesser man. 
After the Revolutionary War, Hamilton was 
elected to the New York Assembly from 
which he was appointed as a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. He was the 
moving force of this assembly, composed of 
some of the most brilliant thinkers the world 
has ever seen. Hamilton, according to Chan- 
celor Kent, “surpassed all of his contempo¬ 
raries In his exertion to create, recommend, 
adopt and defend the Constitution of the 
United States of America.” Hamilton had 
great visions of what this young nation 
could and should be, and when others were 
less ambitious than he, he felt the bitter 
pangs of disgust, but grasped hopefully at 
each semblance of progress. He believed 
fervently In a strong, centralized govern¬ 
ment with the States subordinate to the 
Nation. This basic principle of Hamilton’s 
is found throughout the Constitution. It 
forbids several powers to the States and 
proclaims with authority that the Constitu¬ 
tion Is the supreme law of the land. Arthur 
Vandehberg. the venerable statesman of our 
own day, had this to say of Hamilton; “He 
was the brains In the pilot house when the 
ship of state set out Into the perilous seas 
of history. The Republic Is his monument.” 

Now let us consider James Madison, some¬ 
times called “The father of the Constitu¬ 
tion." At 36. he was one of the youngest 
members attending the Convention. MaJ. 
William Pierce, a delegate from Georgia, 
describes Madison thus: “Mr. Madison Is a 
character who has long been In public life; 
and what Is very remarkable every person 
seems to acknowledge his greatness. He 
blends together the profound politician with 
the scholar. He perhaps has the most cor¬ 
rect knowledge of the affairs of the United 
States of any man In the Union.” Night 
after night, during the months that the 
Assembly was in session, Madison made a 
complete record of the proceedings of the 
day. From these notes, published after his 
death, we derive a picture of the hopes and 
fears of the delegates, of their attempts and 
successes to lead the Nation wandering blind 
and helpless into the light of freedom. 
Madison once stated that If men were angels, 
a government would not be needed. If 
angels governed men, controls on the govern¬ 
ment would not be necessary. As neither Is 
XCVn—App.-^90 


the ease, a government that controls the 
people but Is also obliged to control Itself, 
Is the Ideal form of government. Madison 
believed firmly In giving every free man the 
right to vote, and he led the fight for popular 
suffrage In electing our representatives. 1 
believe Madison’s chief contribution to the 
Constitution was his firm conviction that 
the will of the majority could not be far 
from right. 

The last man whom we shall consider Is 
Benjamin Franklin, then the most widely 
known man in the Colonies. Ben Franklin 
was old. past 80. but he still had the most 
farsighted vision of any delegate attending 
the Convention. He was physically feeble at 
his fourscore years, but his bri:iiant intellect 
was unimpaired. He was content to let the 
younger men plan the structure of the palace, 
giving them the benefit of his older wisdom. 
His common sense turned disagreeable men 
into cooperative ones, helped make the Con¬ 
stitution a reality. Franklin was firmly con¬ 
vinced that the people should have the con¬ 
trolling voice in the Government, and today 
the sound sense of the common people finds 
expression through him. His last earnest 
address to the delegates so Infiuenced the 
assembly that, according to Francis Thorpe, 
the noted author and historian, “It gave us 
the Constitution.” In this speech Franklin 
said that he had noticed on the back of 
Washington’s chair a carving of the sun and 
Its rays. He had often wondered If this 
portrayed the rising or setting sun. but that 
now, at the conclusion of their arduous la¬ 
bors, he was sure tl.at It was the rising sun 
of a great new country. What prophetic 
words Ben Franklin spoke. Franklin needs 
no memorial of stone, for he has a living one 
In our Constitution. 

Alexander Hamilton’s idea that the Consti¬ 
tution must be the supreme law of the land 
and that In union there Is strength-Madl- 
Bon’s great democratic principle that the will 
of the majority Is nearly always right—and 
Ben Franklin’s conviction that the controls 
of the Government must remain In the hands 
of the governed, are all great supporting 
beams In the structure of the constitutional 
Government of today. 

One cannot pick three men out of this as¬ 
sembly of brilliant personages and state 
that, beyond all doubt, they were the leaders. 
George Washington, the brilliant general and 
statc.-'-man; Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 
the sagacious Yankee lawyer; Robert Mor¬ 
ris, of Pennsylvania, the financial backbone 
of the Colonies; Thomas Jefferson, absent 
from this assembly yet making his Influence 
count for a minimum of government and a 
maximum of freedom—all these men and 
many others, were architects of the palace. 
When the document was completed, some 
hesitated to sign the charter because It didn’t 
meet their views In every particular, and was, 
as Hamilton once said, “a bundle of com¬ 
promises.” However, most of the men re¬ 
alized that this step. If not perfect, led the 
right way toward attaining a government 
that would Improve with years. These men 
little thought ’’.bat from these Colonies would 
come forth the greatest nation in the world, 
a nation dedicated to the cherished belief 
that all men are created equal. How much 
we of today owe to those stalwart men who 
masterminded the building of our palace of 
liberties. 

Once a structure is built. It must be main¬ 
tained carefully and must sometimes be 
remodeled. The Constitution provides for 
the remodeling of Itself through amend¬ 
ments. but It Is up to us, the American citi¬ 
zens of today, to maintain and defend our 
Constitution against any nation or theory 
of government which attempts to force its 
will on free people. It Is especially up to us. 
the youth of this Nation, to be on guard 
against any encroachment on our personal 
liberties by a foreign ideology. It is up to 
all of us-^regardless of race, creed, or color, 
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to band together In a common effort to de¬ 
fend the great fundamentals of democracy 
bequeathed to us as a sacred heritage by our 
gallant forefathers. Even now, the Com¬ 
munists ore battering without and working 
as termites within, to undermine the strength 
of our palace. We dare not let them succeed. 

Back in 1775 that eloquent statesman. 
Patrick Henry, flung thf challenge that we 
of today must accept when he asked, “Is 
life so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur¬ 
chased by the price of chains or slavery?" 
We must answer with him, “Forbid it. Al¬ 
mighty God.” May we, too, be willing to 
defend to death, if need be, the Constitution, 
our palace of liberties. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Again 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PSNNsTLVAmA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Tuesday. March 20. 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
old economic monstrosity, the St. 
Lawrence seaway, is back with us again. 
It may be of interest to Members of 
Congress to read the following article'^ 
that appeared in the January 3, 1951. 
issue of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

St. Lawrence Acmn 

A new attempt will be made to put over 
on this country the discredited St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. Members of the 
new Congress may expect a propaganda 
barrage urging approval of the project as a 
war measure. The New England States, so 
the propaganda line runs, need more elec¬ 
tric power for war Industries. The seaway 
is needed, we are told, to provide a sub¬ 
marine-safe passage for iron ore from Lab¬ 
rador to the Great Lakes. 

The catch in this reasoning Is that this 
country will have won or lost Its security 
long before the project could be completed. 
In the meantime, money, material, and man¬ 
power urgently needed for mobilization 
would be diverted to a scheme which would 
xiltlmately benefit Canada far more than the 
United States. 

There Is nothing new about the hysteria 
for a St. Lawrence seaway, except the prop¬ 
aganda. The project has been before Con¬ 
gress since early In the twenties. It has been 
studied by congressional committees time 
and again—and each time has been deci¬ 
sively rejected. Its value as a transporta¬ 
tion artery has been vastly overrated. Be¬ 
cause It w’ould be closed to navigation for at 
least 6 months out of the year, it has been 
called the world's greatest part-time trans¬ 
portation agency. The 27-foot channel 
proposed would be too shallow for 01 per¬ 
cent of the American merchant marine—a 
fact generally overlooked by those who urge 
its construction. 

Governor Dewey, of New York. Is for It—at 
least the power project—although It ob¬ 
viously would have an adverse effect upon 
the port of New York City. New York and 
the other New England States naturally 
would like to have the Federal Govern¬ 
ment—which Includes Missouri taxp.^yers— 
finance cheap hydroelectric power for the 
Industries of those States. 

Every Congress In the last three decades 
has seen through the flimsy arguments for 
the seaway and power project. It Is to be 
hoped the next Congress will be as wise. 
Certainly, It is against the national Interest, 
as well as military security, to embark on 
so costly a scheme at this time. 
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Lorten Gaid«po$tt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF MIW TORX 

IN THE ROtTBB OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rscokd. I Include the following fine 
statement by Mr. Charles Spaulding, 
proving that men of good will, who truly 
believe in God’s goodness and are 
obedient to His will, can succeed in the 
United States regardless of race, creed, 
or color in any locality North or South: 

LK’ITEN OtrtDBFOSTS—^TXX liANO OF TBS FSSt 
(By Charles Spaulding, president of the 

North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Durham, N. C.) 

My father was a slave, and 1 was born one 
of 14 children on a small cotton farm 75 
years ago. 

1 have been president at a life Insurance 
company that has about $140,000,000 worth 
of insurance in force, a bank that has $64)00.- 
000 in resources; I have been a director of 
a bonding company, a building and loan as- 
sooclation, and a lire insurance company, 1 
have been a trustee of several universities, 
chairman of the board of a large hospital, 
and have been invited to conferences to the 
White House. 

1 recite these statistics, not to boast, but 
to show what can happen to a supposedly 
underprivileged Negro, not in Russia, but 
right here in America in the heart of the 
Southland where members of my race al¬ 
legedly have the least chance to become suc¬ 
cessful. 

Nothing grieves me more than to have a 
young man approach me with this sad atti¬ 
tude: *T’m nothing but a Negro. How can 
I ever amount to anything?" 

I simply point to the successful careers 
of Booker T. Washington, Ralph Bunche, 
Jackie Robinson. Oen Benjamin O. Davis. 
Miss Marian Anderson, George Washington 
Carver, and Judge William H. Hastie. 

My father, Benjamin Spaxildlng, taught me 
the most Important lessoiu I ever learned 
about getting ahead in this cmmtry. He 
believed in the promise of America, which 
promise could be realised only by years of 
sweat, thrift, and enterprise. He never ex¬ 
pected somethirg for nothing. 

In my youth we learned as much about 
living from the Bible as we did from school¬ 
books. In fact, the Bible was taught in 
school, and I have always felt education took 
a great backward step when this practice was 
stopped. God could get along without me, I 
was told, but I would never amount to much 
without God. 

I left the farm at 21 and came to Durham, 
N. C. where I could continue my education 
through the eighth grade. A full-grown man 
among kids, I studied my English and arith¬ 
metic while washing dishes for $10 a month 
in a hotel. 

Soon after my graduation two men of my 
race—John Merrick (a barber) and A. M. 
Moore (a doctor) -ask ed me to manage an 
insurance company which they planned to 
start. They would provide the backing and 
policy: 1 the full-time hustle. 

It was a bold idea, stnoe an insurance com¬ 
pany run by Negroes had never succeeded 
before, doubtless tiecause at the inferiority 
complex our own people bad about the exec¬ 
utive ability of members of our race. Bales 
rsalstanoe was great. 

We had 20 cents In assets when a make-or- 
break crisis occurred. One of the first men 
who signed up for a policy diedi Bis widow 


promptly appeared and demanded the $40 
due. 

Mr. kterrick and Dr. Moore dug down In 
their pc 3 kets for the payment, determined 
that every claim be met Instantly. It was a 
major moment for our firm, and the news 
spread Uke wildfire. Our credit rating soared. 
From then on our worst obstacles often 
turned out to be blessings in disguise. 

In the years that followed we grew and 
expanded despite depressions and setbacks 
of every conceivable type. Mr. Merrick and 
Dr. Moore have long slnee died, but their 
integrity will always be a part of the organi¬ 
zation. 

Out of the growth of the business and my 
own growth as a man came many conclu¬ 
sions. One was: That for a business to real¬ 
ize its maximum potentialities, a combina¬ 
tion of business and faith was needed. Every 
biuiness reflects the integrity of its em¬ 
ployees. And without faith that integrity is 
too often assaulted to hold up forever. 

Some of my people blame the white man 
in the South for all their dUBoultles. There 
are always two sides to everything. In our 
earliest, darkest days. Washington Duke, the 
famed tobacco man. spent many hours giv¬ 
ing pointers to our business; Judge W. R. 
Winston, the noted Carolina Jurist, aided us 
with legal advice. 

Then there was the incident in 1933 during 
the bank erlsis. The State banking com¬ 
missioner called several of iJurham’a leading 
bankers and said: 

"Spaulding said he wants to open Monday 
morning. But what if they stage a real 
knockout run on him?” 

Without exception the bankers replied: 
'Tell Spaulding that as long as we have 
money be will have it.*’ 

No prejudice there. 

Faith helps me in my relationships with 
people, jtist as the Bible helps me in working 
out tough problems. My wife has always 
been able to say proudly: "Thme are no dusty 
Bibles in our house." 

The first thing I do at work in the morn¬ 
ing is to close the ofBoe door and open the 
Bible to the ninety-first Psalm. I believe in 
this Psalm as I believe in getting up in the 
morning. 

Before each board meeting I stop outside 
the board room to ask myself this question: 
“Am I fit to be an executive?" This repeated 
check on humility always reminds me that 
I am an instrument of God. His ideas direct 
our company policy. 

It doesn't make any difference where you 
are, God is there and can hear your prayers. 
I pray in what many would consider very odd 
places. For example, at home every time I 
finish taking a bath, while cleaning the tub, 
I say: “Lord, as I clean this tub, clean my 
heart.” I want both to be as spotless as 
possible. 

During the rest of my years 1 plan to spend 
time with young people in an effort to give 
them a vision—a conviction that the color 
of their skin has nothing to do with whether 
they are successful or not. Changing deq;>ly 
planted ideas is bard, but not impossible. 

It grieves me to see so many Negroes puU 
out at the South for the promised riches of 
the large northern cities. For that matter, 
there is often complete disillusionment and 
frustration for many people of all races 
leave small community situations where they 
are doing well for the promised blg-olty gold. 

There was the situation of the Negro 
farmer who lived outside of ZKvham. ru 
call him JCfl Thomas. Jeff began to receive 
letters from his daughters in New Tork’s 
Harlem, pleading that he sell his farm and 
move up with them. Jeff worked all his life 
for his farm: he loved every bit of It, yet 
finally the salesmanship of his daughters was 
too 

Jeff sold his 20-acre farm for $24)00, mutih 
leas than the farm was worth. Tbea he 
pulled up stakes and moved to BSrlem. 


What he found idioeked and numbed him. 
His dat'ghters, instead of living in a com¬ 
fortable house, as he had be«a led to tMiieve, 
had two rooms in a large run-down tenement. 
His home amounted to a small bed and 
bureau. 

Within a year all his money was gone, and 
Jeff was a lonely, helpless figure amid a tewn- 
ing multitude. He was a farmer in Ne'^ York 
with not only no land to till, but hardly a 
tree or blade of grass within sii^t. It was 
a pitiful sltuatioa. And his case la multi¬ 
plied many times today. 

My credo is summed up in this prayer: 
“God, give me the serenity to accept what 
cannot be changed. • * * Give me the 
courage to ehaige what can be changed. 
* * * And the wisdom to know <me from 
the other.” 


PgUkHggiiBf 

SXTBNSXpN CBf REMARKS 

HON. ANTONI N.SADLAK 

or COHHICTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRISINTATIVBS 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Monday morning, March 19 issue of the 
oldest newspaper of continuous publica¬ 
tion in America, the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, there appeared an editorial 
commenting upon two public-housing 
situations which are causing the tax¬ 
payers to ask questions. Though these 
two instances may be isolated cases, it 
may be the forerimner of surveys and 
perhaps investigation amoung housing 
projects that may reveal other facts 
which have not bron brought to light in 
connection with housing authorities. 
The editorial follows: 

Pusuc Housmo RXQUim Clobx Scsutznt 

It becomes more evident every day that 
before a lot mote at public money is sunk 
into public housing in Connecticut, some¬ 
body ought to give the whole situation a 
thorough going-over. In Danbury the five 
members of the Town Housing Authority re¬ 
signed the other day. They were completely 
fed up with the families who, with plenty 
of money for television sets, were unable to 
keep up tbelr rent payments. Tblrty-one 
of the 40 familiee in the project were delin¬ 
quent in their rent payments. 

The other side of the coin is the long ex¬ 
isting situation in Hartford. Neglect of 
Bellevue Square by the Hartford Housing 
Authority is now followed up by charges at 
tenants that their inquiries at local officials 
are met with inaolenoe and earoasm. The 
fact that Bellevue Square ie now being given 
a thorough clean-up does not In the least 
change the complexion at things. Why was 
it permitted to get into such a state of dis¬ 
repair? 

Certainly it was not due to any lack of 
money. Ilgures indicate that more than 
$784)00 was charged off againet maintenance 
of BeUevue Square last year. Tenants who 
live there might be intereeted to know that it 
la ffiatmed that $1,400 a weak has been spent 
there on maintaining the project. Of this 
more than $84X)0 was spent for painting and 
decorating. Another flOfiOO was allegedly 
q;ient on maintenance of grounds. More 
than $14,000 waa qlent for Janitorial eervloea 
and another $7JHK) for heating lahor. 

The question cwrtalnly erises as to how 1$ 
Ie poesiblo to ypeiffd i fyT***T at the rate at 
$1400 a week end etiU, et the end of the 
year, to have a projaot that looks like an ad¬ 
junct to the oity dump. There li even an 
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Item of $2,381 tor the operation of motor 
veblclei, gas, and oil. Coming on top of the 
charges of responsible State officials that the 
Hartford Bousing Authority is greatly over* 
staffed. It seems obvious that Investigation 
by some responsible public authority Is long 
overdue. Or Is this a completely autonomous 
little empire? 


The ThJrty-ninth Parallel Should Be the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MONTANA 

IN THl HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20,19S1 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
the UN forces advance toward the 
thirty-eighth parallel in Korea, the 
question arises as to whether or not we 
should stop at that imaginary line. 

Last November I urged that a buffer 
area be created along the Manchurian- 
Korean frontier; that the UN troops stop 
short of it and that the buffer area be 
occupied by South Korean troops. Since 
that time, conditions have changed 
markedly. I now wish to urge that the 
UN forces advance as Tar as the thirty- 
eighth parallel and stop there so that the 
original Republic 7f South Korea can 
once again be established in its own right. 
I further recommend that South Korean 
forces be sent into the area north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel up to the thirty- 
nintn parallel so a defense line can be 
established which will increase the de¬ 
fensive strength of South Korea and 
establish a status quo which can be 
maintained. Furthermore, if and when 
tnis is done, a warning should be issued 
against any further attempts to disturb 
the situation as thereby created. A 
move to the thirty-ninth parallel by 
South Korean forces and a declaration 
of maintainance of the status quo will, 
in my opinion, be a long step toward 
stopping Stalin’s plans to involve us in 
an all-out war in Asia; it will allow the 
UN to start rebuilding South Korea and 
will have served notice to the world that 
aggression does not pay. 

It might be well to point out that re¬ 
cent remarks by both Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Oen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
Indicate that in their minds there is no 
longer any serious thought of attempting 
to liberate all of Korea. General Ridg¬ 
way has stated “if the Korean war ends 
at the parallel, it would still be a tre¬ 
mendous victory for the United Nations.** 

Mr. Speaker, the most important re¬ 
sult of the Korean war to date is that 
not since it began have the Russians or 
any of their satellites launched any other 
act of territorial aggression. This does 
not mean that they will not do so but the 
fact remains that they have not done so. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this is 
because not one but a number of nations 
have stood up and Insisted that aggres¬ 
sion be resisted. Russia, with her Com¬ 
munist Chinese and North Korean allies, 
has not been allowed to win a cheap and 
swift victory. It is too soon, perhaps, to 


say that the war in Elorea has prevented 
a world war but it seems safe to assume 
that our resistance In Korea has put off 
a general war and has won for us time 
to build up our strength and to continue 
to work to prevent a world war. We 
have had to pay a high price to put down 
aggression in Korea but we have pointed 
out to the Russians that a satellite can¬ 
not commit an act of aggression with 
immunity. The North Koreans and the 
Communist Chinese have gained nothing 
except a frightful loss of life and prestige. 
While the unification of all Korea is the 
ultimate possibility in that part of the 
Far East, yet. it is of greater Importance 
to us that we discourage the Russian 
bloc from further adventures which 
would sooner or le.ter launch an atomic 
war. 


Oil and Gat Tax Depletion Allowance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

oi* 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

or ILUNOXfi 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 13, 1951 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
I made before the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee in opposition to the reduction of 
the 27y2-percent oil and gas tax deple¬ 
tion allowance. March 19,1951: 

Mr. Chairman, to satisfy the appetite of 
this administration for more taxes, the Presi¬ 
dent Is again asking for a reduction of the oil 
and gas depletion tax allowance which has 
worked successfully and to the benefit of this 
Nation for many years. 

If the administration is successful, loss oil 
and gasoline will be produced, which will 
cause the price to rise, and every citizen will 
pay more for every gaUon of oil or gasoline be 
buys, whether It Is for his car, his tractor, or 
fuel oil to heat his home. It will not only 
affect the oil producer and farmer who may 
have oil. It will nick the pocketbook of all of 
our citizens. It will weaken our national de¬ 
fense and will cause everyone to pay more 
taxes, rather than less. 

The President has referred to the oil and 
gas depletion allowance as a tax loophole 
that should be plugged. I submit If there Is 
no loophole, there Is nothing to plug. 

This committee and the Congress In 1826 
after a thorough study of the entire problem 
found this percentage method was more prac¬ 
tical to administer, was fair and Just, placed 
all taxpayers on an equal basis, and wrote the 
27y2-percent depletion allowance into the 
law. 

In the subsequent Revenue Act of 1934, 
this committee and the Congress reviewed 
carefully the experience under the percent¬ 
age depletion provisions. It bad proved satis¬ 
factory during the 8 years and was continued 
In the act unchanged. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue. In 
1936, when the revenue act was again re¬ 
viewed, testified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, that the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment. with regard to the depletion provisions, 
"would not want to see any change." Con¬ 
gress made no change in these provisions. 

Then again In considering the Revenue Act 
of 1942, the depletion provisions received a 
most comprehensive and detailed review by 
your committee and the Congress. The suc¬ 


cess of these provisions in assming adequate 
oil supplies for World War U was demon¬ 
strated conclusively and the provisions were 
continued. 

Again, only a year ago the President and 
the Secretary of the Treasury recommended 
a reduction of the 27 Vj-percent depletion al¬ 
lowance. Your committee held full and 
complete hearings which brought out all of 
the facts and voted to maintain the 27 -per- 
cent depletion. 

Throughout the past 25 years of trial and 
experience this depletion allowance has prov¬ 
en, beyond question, to be a necessary and 
effective means of assuring an Increasing oil 
supply essential to the Nation’s economic 
progress. Industrial expansion, and for our 
national defense. 

It has proven there Is no loophole to 
plug—no one Is cheating the Government 
out of a dollar in taxes because of this deple¬ 
tion allowance. 

The Congress knew it was not a tax loop¬ 
hole when they wrote It into the law. Their 
review of this provision In several subsequent 
tax bills has confirmed the wisdom of the 
members of this committee and the Congress. 

The Congress, In writing this provision 
into the law, sought to protect the oil owner 
or producer from being compelled to pay an 
Income tux on his capital investment. 

The Congress also realized that this deple¬ 
tion allowance was necessary as an incentive 
for further exploration and production of oil 
In an expanding economy. 

The question was raised before the Ways 
and Means Committee In the hearings last 
year as to whether the oil Industry was 
spending the 27 percent for exploration 
and drilling of new wells. 

In response to that question Mr. R. B. 
Anderson, president of the Texas division of 
the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on February 14. 1950, and 1 quote 
excerpts from his testimony. 

Mr. Anderson said, "a detailed survey has 
Just been completed of a group of large oil 
companies Including all of the so-called 
major companies In the Industry for a 12- 
year period froiA 1936 to 1947 Inclusive. The 
survey shows that this group of companies 
spent more in their effort to find new oil 
reserves than the total percentage depletion 
allowed for the same period, or $1,833,000,000 
more in their efforts to find new oil than the 
total additional taxes they would have paid 
without the depletion percentage. 

"The total sum expended by this group of 
companies during the period. Including both 
expiration and development, was $6,641,- 
829,000; or more than twice the percentage 
depletion allowed." 

Continuing Mr. Anderson said: "It Is the 
necessary Incentive to the oil and gas pro¬ 
ducer whether large or small to plow back 
his funds in the search for new and essen¬ 
tial reserves. 

"It Is also the incentive for new and risk 
capital from outside sources to be expended 
In the search for new and additional oil 
reserves. 

"The facts shown by the survey are con¬ 
clusive evidence that these provisions have 
done what they were Intended to do and 
that the larger producers are as dependent 
upon the percentage depletion provision as 
are the smaller operators In their continuous 
search for oil.” 

I submit, that the foregoing statement by 
such an eminent authority as Mr. Anderson 
proves that the depletion allowance Is justi¬ 
fied, necessary, and is being used as the Con¬ 
gress Intended, for the expansion of explora¬ 
tion and oil development. 

on. PATS PtTX.1. SHARK OW TAXES 

It Is utterly fallacious to consider the pres¬ 
ent 27%-percent rate of depletion on oil pro¬ 
duction as unjustified or excessive. The pe¬ 
troleum Industry has always paid Its fair 
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Bhare of taxei* and In my opinion is now pay* 
tag more than its proport i onate ehare. 

Ilr. Obatnnan, if this depletion allowanoe 
Is reduced. It will tatlmately dose down hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of stripper wells which 
are at present producing over a million bar¬ 
rels of <dl a day. industry and national de¬ 
fense will lose this oil now so much needed. 

More serloudy than this, all of these mil- 
UoxiB of bands of oil will be left in the 
ground never to be recovered. 

I do not believe this committee or the 
Congress will allow this to happen. It will 
almost completely stop what is known as 
wildcat drilling throughout the Nation. 
By this I refer to the little oilmen who can¬ 
not continue to finance their drilling with¬ 
out this depletion allowance. 

XIOHTT-TWO naOBNT OBT HOLES 

It is these small producers on whom this 
Nation is dependent lor Increasing supplies 
of oil. They drill 75 percent of the so-called 
wildcat wells, which are those drilled in 
\meq;>lored areas for new reserves. Sighty- 
two percent of the wildcat wells drilled in 
the United States last year were nonisro- 
ductive. 

n&XHOXS. BBVBK OUT OT dOBT OET 

In ZUinois alone last year the industry 
drilled 810 exploratory wells, of which 700, or 
approximately 7 out of every B. were dry and 
abandoned. 

A DAJtrOXItOUB esMBLa 

On a gamble to obtain $300,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 in taxes the administration pro¬ 
posal would strike a blow which would kill 
the incentive to explore for new oil reserves 
in our country. This is no time to take such 
a dangorous gamble. 

Demand for petroleum has risen 760.000 
barrels a day in the past year. Due to the 
present war emergency the oil industry is 
right now facing a gigantic task. The Pe¬ 
troleum Administration for Defense is asking 
the oil Industry to further increase its pro¬ 
duction by 1,000,000 barrels daily. 

wc warn aaxATxa raODXTcnow 

What we need is more exploring for oil, 
more new oil wells brought in and greater 
{HTOductlon. IS this depletion allowanoe is 
reduced, we will have less oil. Then oil will 
join the raiUu of inflation with higher prices 
per g^on for gasoline and oil and will cost 
the American taxpayers more than the 
$300,000,000 in taxes sought in increased 
prices of oil and gasoltae. It will weaken the 
Industrial power of our cotmtry, weaken the 
power of our military machine, and endanger 
the defense of all of the people. 

Let us look at the remarkable record of the 
oil Industry in World War n. It achieved 
miracles In supplying our Armed Forces. It 
did so on its own. At the same time, it 
was necessary that the Ckivemment subsidise 
many other basic and essential industries to 
achieve the desired production. If we tam¬ 
per with the time-tested tax base sis applied 
to petroleum, within the year we may find 
it necessary to subsidise the drilUng of oil 
wells. 

1 should like to pose this question: Which 
is more important—assurance of a continued 
oil exploration program sufllclent to meet our 
milit^ and essential civilian demand in 
any event, or the return of a relatively few 
additional dollars in the public Treasury? 
That is the choice which now faces the 
Congress. 

This ill-consldeied attack on the rate of 
depletion is a direct blow at our very se¬ 
curity. But it goes beyond that. We must 
consider that the economio and govern¬ 
mental structures in some 80 States are 
vitally affected. The health of the oil in¬ 
dustry influences the economic well-being 
in at least 12 of our major producing States. 

ftacm or on. nowa tbah so tsaxs aoo 

The average price of gasoltae in 1(M9 was 
20.47 cents per gallon as compared to 88.74 


cents In 1880—an actual reduction of 8.87 
cents while during this period the quality 
of petroleum products has improved many- 
fold. Alao during this period. gaeoUne takea 
were tncreaaed more than 10 timet. 

nxmoia on. fuoou on ow 

Z have lived cloae to the oQ taduatry in 
Illinois. In my district arc thousands of 
tadspsndent oil producers, among whom arc 
many operators of stripper or ma^nal wells. 
In lUtaols there are taouiande of such wella 
with a daily average production of 8^4 bar¬ 
rels of oU a day. All will be (flocad down 
without the depletion allowance and the oil 
wUl he lost forever. 

TBoutAMM or omr aotis 

Many people are led to believe all la profit 
and rXohea for those engaged in the oil buai- 
nesB. The facta show a different picture. 
Out of 6.786 exploratory or wildcat wells 
drilled in nUnola from 1837 to 1850. inclusive. 
6,888 were dry and only 306 produced oil. 

The loss or cost in drllli^ the 6.380 dry 
wells was $86,836,000. No one gives pub¬ 
licity to these staggering losses of these men 
who are willing to risk their money, theee 
free enterprisers who might well be referred 
to as the last of the vanishing rugged 
pioneers who are willing to struggle and 
sacrifice to win success by their own efforts. 

Members of the committee, I would like to 
point out that the oil industry paid in State 
and Federal taxM laat year $8,651,870,000. 
This does not include many of the taxsa be¬ 
low the State level and does not include in¬ 
come taxes paid by the great body of men 
employed in the oil industry or probably 
$500,000,000 in addiUon. 

In addition many Statia. through their 
legislatures are raising the taxes on the oil 
industry, end the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury are asking this com¬ 
mittee of the CongTM now to increaee Fed¬ 
eral gasoline tax from IMi cente to 8 oente 
which would add an additional tax burden 
of over $600,000,000 a year. 

I am informed that the average gaaOltae 
State tax la 6 cente a gallon. Federal and 
State taxes on gasoline now produce a total 
revenue of about $3,600,000,000. This reaches 
an approximate grand total of over $4,600,- 
000,000 resulting from the oil industry. This 
does not include many further milliona the 
oil and gas tadiistry will have to pay be¬ 
cause of the increased corporate and excess- 
profits taxes. 

If we continue to heap unbearable taxee 
on tbe oil end gas industry, we will destroy 
one of the most pow«rlul branches of our 
economy, slow down the industry of the Na¬ 
tion at a time when it is necessary to ex¬ 
pand it. and weaken our national defense 
on which we are now spending oountleae 
bUlions of dollars to build up. 

If the administration is successful in re¬ 
ducing this depletion allowance, it will eo 
reduce oil production in this Nation that 
Instead of scraping tbe bottom of the barrel 
and getting $300,000,000 more in taxes, they 
will probably lose $600,000,000 in taxes that 
would normally Cow Into the Treasury if the 
oil business it allowed to continue to ex¬ 
pand in the future as it has in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, the oU taduatry baa mads 
a remarkable contribution to all of tbe peo¬ 
ple in the'Nation. It is a splendid example 
of competitive enterprise, MlUions of peo¬ 
ple have Invested billions of dollars ta tbe 
oil and gaa industry, making it possible to 
carry its cervices to every olttaen of the 
Nation. 

Thoae ta directing the management of 
theee organlaations continue to spend bil¬ 
lions of dollars each year ta the further ex¬ 
pansion at this great Industry which eq^bO* 
our national economy and which renders the 
people a better eervtoe and tarings employ¬ 
ment to oounlAiM millions of them ta $ddl- 
tlon to betaibff furnish the finest tranq^a- 
Uon ta the world to our people. 


New people reellM that gasoltae, oil prod¬ 
uets. and, natural gas and ott to power taa 
tadustnes of our country art bstag lumlshsd 
to all of the peqple at a lamer prloe than 
they were 85 yoam ago. 

Let me point out again that tha averaga 
prioa of a gallon of gaaoiine In 19» was 18:7 
cents a gallon without any tax. Leaving 
off present taxes the average price of a gal¬ 
lon of regular geeoitee on July 1. 1850, was 
80.4 cents. In other words, because of the 
great exploration, production, and supply 
of oil, gasoltae. and gas during the past num¬ 
ber of years, your gaaoiine Is delivered to 
you by the oil industry at about 9 cents a 
gallon less than 80 years ago. 

It is tbe Government, both State and Na¬ 
tional. that adds the extra average of about 
6 cents ta taxee a gallon «nd not the oil 
Industry. 

Think what it would mean to the people 
if all other industriea would have held the 
prices of their products down to the people, 
as the oU and gas industry has done. If 
they had, we would not have the ruinous 
inflation that is upon us today. By com¬ 
parison. the Bureau at Labor Statlstica 
shows that the general cost of living haa 
gone up ta this same period 44)4 percent. 
Again, let's make a eomparison. Oil pro¬ 
duced and dauvered to the lllltag stations 
of .the Nattoa today to 9 oente a ^lon leea 
than 80 years ago. ttalle aU other commodi¬ 
ties are up a general average of 44)4 percent. 

OMX BtmOlD AMD TWXNTT TH 008 A 1 ID MXLXS Of* 

Few people realiae that throughout the 
days and nights, the weeks and months, that 
billions of barrels of oil due to the foresight 
and good management of those directing 
the oil and gas^taa Industry, flow uxulsr. 
ground to distribution points all over the 
United States through 180,000 miles of great 
oU plpelinsB—yes, delivering it at lower 
prices to the distributor than it cost 80 
years ago. 

imnEXT-noMT tboxtbakd milbs of oas 

KPBLXHBB 

That likewise the oil and gas taduatry 
through the same businese foresight has 
88.000 miles of big gas pipelines wbloh carry 
tbs gas underground to power theueands of 
great tadustriea throughout the United 
States and to furnish heat for miUlons of 
homes. Yes, and at a lower price than was 
charged for gas many years ago. 

WHO BBKBnnr 

AU tbs people are benefited by an adequate 
supply of oil and gas which keeps the pries 
of these products at the lowest posable 
level. It to not a few oil men who benefit. 
They only get their legitimate tax rights 
under tbe Constitution. It to the 160,000 
people who reap the benefits, and it is the 
United States TYeasury that beneflte ta bil¬ 
lions of dollars ta taxes eoUeoted from this 
great industry. 


AU oltlee, industrial and farm areas bene¬ 
fit. By Ulustratton, may Z refer to Obioago 
and its trade territory. What an adequate 
supply means to that vast trade area. 

The people of the city of Chicago ust more 
fuel oil, natural gas, and gasoline than any 
other city ta the world. 

The farm trade territory at the city of 
Chicago embracing eev<m States constitutes 
the largeet rural market for petroleum prod¬ 
ucts ta the world. 

The greatest saturatloii of automobllss, 
tractors, and motorlHMl farm equipment ta 
the world to found ta this area. . 

The largest per capita use of petroieiun 
produots ta the world to ta the area of these 
seven Btotee at minoto, Wtooofista, Minne¬ 
sota. Mlfihtgan, Ihdlana, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

The pet^eum and natural-gas indusuy 
haa furnished these prodttota ta this great 
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productive locality in such abundance that 
the price of natural gae today is cheaper 
than it was 10 years ago, and the price of 
gasoline before Oovernment taxes are added 
is 9 cents a gallon less than it was 80 years 
ago, and gives the consumer, through its re¬ 
finement and improvement, 50 percent more 
power than it did 80 years ago. 

Certainly, the Oovernment should not be 
permitted to slow down the service to our 
people, and the march of progress of the 
great oil and gas Industry. 

The oil and gas industry which employs 
millions of men as a rule pays the highest 
standard wages and seldom do you ever hear 
of a strike in the oil and gas fields that 
amounts to anything worthy of mention. 

It is a mistake for the Federal Oovernment 
to bog down and slow down this gi*eat essen¬ 
tial industry by tampering with the 27 V^- 
percent depletion allowance which would re¬ 
duce supply of these essential products and 
drive them on the escalator of inflation by 
governmental interference. 

It would be a tragic blunder if this deple¬ 
tion were reduced, which would weaken and 
endanger the national defense of our coun¬ 
try. I feel certain that the Ways and Means 
Committee in its wisdom will again refuse to 
reduce this depletion allowance, and 1 feel 
certain the Members of the Congress will ap¬ 
plaud such action on the part of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Let us not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. 

Let us not temporize with or endanger 
the security and defense of our Nation in 
these perilous times. 


Toronto Stock Frauds 
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or 
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Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, American 
investors owe a debt of gratitude to 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times for the 
warning given in a series of articles 
now being published in that great news¬ 
paper. 

Mr. Richard S. Lewis, Star-Times 
staff writer, has performed a fine pub¬ 
lic service as author of the articles 
which describe in detail the operations 
of a group who seek to funnel Ameri¬ 
can capital into gold-brick promotions. 
Working with mailing lists of potential 
American investors, these promoters un¬ 
doubtedly have many victims for their 
nefarious schemes. Thanks to the in¬ 
vestigations of Mr. Lewis for the Star- 
Times. they are now being exposed and 
thousands of investors are being saved 
from loss of investment capital. 

This series of articles should have the 
widest circulation throughout the 
country. I am hopeful that other news¬ 
papers will call attention to this stock- 
promotion racket as a result of the Star- 
Times exposure. The St. Louis news¬ 
paper is to be congratulated for this 
unusual public service. 1 am sure this 
series of articles will be listed high 
among the outstanding newspaper con¬ 
tributions for 1961. 


With my remarks I include the fol¬ 
lowing article which is one of the series 
which I have mentioned: 

(By Richard S. Lewis) 

Toronto, OnI'ario. —This Is the story of 
how an American fugitive from Justice who 
Jumped $40,000 bond in New York City 3 
years ago masterminds gold mine and oil 
promotions here today. 

He Is Albert Edward DePalma, age 50. 
Thirty years ago, he sold knitted ties In St. 
Louis. When this venture failed, he became 
a waiter at Autenrleth’s restaurant In Clay¬ 
ton. It used to be across the street from the 
courthouse. 

From St. Louis, he went Bast. He sold used 
cai-s for a while In Brooklyn. 

Born In Capetown, South Africa, DePalma 
was brought to the United States at the age 
of 2 by his parents and reared in Savannah, 
Qa. He never made much money In the 
United States. 

Then he went to Toronto and got Into the 
mall order stock racket. Today he Is re¬ 
garded as one of the wealthiest men In this 
city. 

Like a number of other promoters here. 
DePalma cannot set foot in the United States 
without risking arrest. He tumped ball after 
he was indicted In Cleveland In 1947 on 14 
counts of mall fraud In connection with his 
promotion of Novell Porcupine Gold Mines, 
Ltd. and Peg Tantalum Mines. 

DePalma ranks high on the United States 
Securities and Exchange Commission’s list 
of most wanted swindlers. The Canadian 
Government protects him from United States 
authorities by refusing extradition. Al¬ 
though DePalma has been denied a broker- 
dealer license here, his stock promotions are 
peddled b'* fronts who are licensed broker- 
dealers. 

Those broker-dealers are peddling stocks In 
the same gold and tantalum mine promo¬ 
tions which were the basis of the Cleveland 
mall fraud Indictments In 1947, and In addi¬ 
tion, they are handling an oil issue which 
the United States SEC also finds to be a 
phony. 

They are Victor H. Waddell, suite 26, of 
29 Melinda Street; Frank Shea, 221 Victoria 
Street, and William A. Deerlng, 71 King 
Street West, all of Toronto. 

These three are currently licensed broker- 
dealers in good standing with the Ontario 
Securities Commission. They are also mem¬ 
bers of the Broker-Dealer Association, the 
outfit which does not like the laws of the 
United States. 

In addition to these fronts, DePalma has 
been represented In the past by J. F. Wright, 
who was licensed as a broker-dealer In April 
1949, at suite 110, 221 Victoria Street, but 
who is no longer a licensed broker-dealer. 

Another DePalma stooge was Robert C. H. 
Mitchell whose license as a broker-dealer 
was cancelled by the Ontario Securities Com¬ 
mission on January 13, 1948. The Commis¬ 
sion declared Mitchell to be a front for De¬ 
Palma. 

The mining ventures which led to the 
Cleveland Indictments—Peg Tantalum Mines 
and Novell Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd.—are 
still current. The SEC investigation shows 
that Novell Porcupine Gold Mines, Ltd., per¬ 
mitted Its claims to lapse after DePalma's 
Indictment. In May 1949 the claims were 
restaked on behalf of J. F. Wright and on 
September 23, 1949, Palamlno Gold Mines, 
Ltd., was formed and took over Wright's 
olalms. 

Wright became the president of Palamlno, 
according to the 1960 Canadian Mines Hand¬ 
book, at the same time he was promoting 
Its stock as a broker-dealer. 

All through 1949-60 Palamlno olroulars 
were pouring Into the Midwest, offering 25 
shares of stock per person (no more) at $1 
a share. 
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This is a typical DePalma promotion tech¬ 
nique. In 1946, when DePalma was promot¬ 
ing Novell Porcupine by fiylng around the 
United States in his private airplane with 
his name printed all over it, he permitted 
each sucker to purchase only $10 worth of 
stock. 

Palamlno promotional circulars kept re¬ 
ferring to the fact that a big company called 
Progress Diversified Minerals, Ltd., was sink¬ 
ing $1,000,000 In some property adjacent to 
the Palamlno site in the Yellowknife mining 
district. 

Progress Diversified, according to the pro¬ 
motion, had been working a property which 
Wright, himself, had purchased from an old 
prospector in 1944 on the basis of “striking 
samples” of ore. 

The fact that Progress Diversified and Pala¬ 
mlno were two angles of the same promotion 
is not stated In the literature, but It hap¬ 
pens to be the case. DePalma admitted that 
much to me. 

Not long after United States postal fraud 
orders began fiylng at Wright and Palamlno, 
DePalma ended its career and formed a new 
company called Indigo Consolidated Gold 
Mines, Ltd., in which both Palamlno and 
Progress Diversified were merged. 

Prom Novell Porcupine to Palamlno and 
Progress Diversified to Indigo, the SBC and 
the United States Post Office have kept up 
with DePalma all the way. 

Indigo, in the opinion of SEC and postal 
Investigators, was a device to evade the fraud 
order issued against Palamlno. since both 
Shea and Waddell were asking suckers to 
send their remittances to Indigo. 

Shea and Waddell told the suckers that 
stock shares, selling to the public at 70 cents, 
would soon sell for $5. They did not men¬ 
tion the fact, however, that DePalma was 
purchasing these shares from the mine treas¬ 
ury for 25 cents. 

The broker-dealers also advised mailing 
lists that Indigo was In production and mak¬ 
ing money and that the mine adjoined the 
famous Noranda mine, whose vein runs into 
Indigo property. 

Mining Engineer Benjamin Adelsteln, of 
the SEC. reported that Indigo’s mine Is 1.700 
miles away from Noranda, that Insufficient 
ore has been encountered at Indigo to show 
a feasible commercial operation, and that 
there is no present reasonable basis for as¬ 
suming the venture will be profitable. 

Indigo appeared on the scene last year, 
however, as a brand-new promotion as far 
as St. Louisans knew. DePalma’s name was 
not connected with It. 

Indeed, this was the reason he changed 
the name, he told me. 

The stook promotion was handled by Wad¬ 
dell and Shea. Both advised prospective 
clients that for each share of stock out¬ 
standing there was $4 of ore Indicated at a 
depth of only 500 feet on a mere one-sixth 
of the company’s vein structure. The SEC 
found these claims untrue. 

Broker-Dealer William A. Deerlng also got 
Into the act. His advertising literature last 
month represented that work on Indigo’s 
properties had reached the stage where the 
ore zone would be reached last September. 

According to the SEC Investigation, Deer- 
Ing told suckers that arrangements had been 
made to list Indigo on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange at $2 a share. 

In reviewing the Indigo case prior to Is¬ 
suing a fraud order against It November 24, 
1960, Trial Examiner Daniel J. Kelly asserted 
that no application has ever been made to 
list Indigo on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 

DePalma swore It was listed, but he de¬ 
listed it himself. He was vague about the 
reason. 

Examiner Kelly also made the point that 
Zndlgo’s property Is In an inaooesslble area 
of the Yellowknife district, served only by 
airplane and tractor train in the winter. 
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TlilB wotad create unusually high costs for 
operations and mill installation, he com¬ 
mented. 

In addition to Indigo. DePalma’s broker- 
dealer fronts arere active in promoting his 
oil stocks In the Petromlne Exploration te 
Finance Co.. Ltd. 

In Post Office fraud order No. 42707, Issued 
March 16, 1960, Trial Examiner James 
C. Haynes, Jr., said the broker-dealer con¬ 
cern of Waddell ft Co. “Is engaged In con¬ 
ducting a scheme for obtalnng money 
through the United States mails by means 
of pretenses, representations, and promises 
that are knowingly false and fraudulent.’* 

The EEC report stated that Petromlne 
shares were peddled by long-distance tele¬ 
phone and mail in the United States by 
Waddell on such representations as— 

It was the largest Independent oil pro¬ 
ducer in western Canada. 

It owns the richest quarter section of the 
Lloydminster field. 

That seveo Petromlne wells are the finest 
commercial producing wells in the area. 

That Petromlne wells fiow fairly well on 
their own, but to control the wells they are 
pumped. 

The SBC reported that In truth and fact 
Petromlne was not the largest Independent 
producer In western Canada; that It did not 
own the richest quarter section in the 
Lloydminster field: that Its seven wells are 
not even good commercial producing wells 
and that the oil has to be pumped In order 
to squeeze It out of the ground. 

The SBC found untrue the claim that ap¬ 
plication had been made to list Petromlne 
shares on the stock exchange here. It found 
\mtrue the claim that all funds derived from 
stock sales went Into the company treasury 
to develop the well. 

Instead, the SBC found the company 
treasury received 20 cents out of each share 
sold to the public for 50 to 76 cents. “This 
mark-up of 160 to 800 percent a share was 
distributed among the promoter, tmder- 
wrlter, dealers, and salesmen,'* the SEC re¬ 
port said. 

"WaddeU’s representation that Petromlne 
was a safe and soimd Investment is abso¬ 
lutely false,'* the SBC said. 

Because of bank loans outstanding and 
limited production from Its well, Petromlne 
assets are likely to be taken over by creditors. 

"The resultant loss to investors will be 
100 percent of the purchase price of their 
■hares,” the SEC report said. 


Tbc St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OS’ WBW TOSS 

IN THE BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mrs. ST. OEOROE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rfcorp, I include the following letter 
from a constituent of mine: 

StTmBN, N. Y., JUaroh IS, 1951, 
Hon. B:ATHAaxNa Sr. Oeoaox, 

Jffouse of Jlepreaentative9, House Office 
Building, Washington, D, G. 

Dbab EbUk Sr. Qxoaat: Recently the Bouse 
Publlo Works Committee has been oonduet- 
Sng hearings on the various resolutions pro¬ 
posing the completion of the perennial boon¬ 
doggling St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, now garbed In the Cloak of a de¬ 
fense measure. 

7 am opposed to several phases ot the bill, 
particularly that part covering the St. Law¬ 


rence seaway, as I am convinced, contrary 
to the blandishments of the sponsors of the 
bUl. that the project Is for defense purposes, 
that It will not add one iota to national 
defense. Governor Dewey and all the pro¬ 
ponents to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It Is not In reality a defense measure at all, 
and I am deeply concerned by this insist¬ 
ence to spend vast sums of money, great 
quantities of materials and millions of man¬ 
hours, which will have to be diverted from 
our defense requirements and be dissipated 
on projects which will be detrimental rather 
than beneficial. 

How much this part of the subject blU 
will cost to complete no one seems to know, 
even approximately. ReUable engineers 10 
years ago—when the matter was under con¬ 
sideration and when coats were considerably 
lower-^estlmated the cost at from $800,000.- 
000 to $1,360,000,000. If then, as Is usually 
the case with public projects ot this type, the 
cost of building the St. Lawrence seaway 
runs true to form, and In this day when the 
"cquanderbund” is in the saddle, the final 
costs will reach staggering proportions. In 
support of this contention, I point to the 
final cost of the Panama Canal, the highest 
cost estimate of which was placed at $160.- 
000,000 by a weU-known and reliable engi¬ 
neer. but which actually cost the Nation 
$375,000,000 before It was completed, or 134 
per^-mt more than the highest estimated 
cost. 

I am. however, in perfect accord with the 
building and cost of the Panama Canal, since 
it was actually built for and has proven to 
be one of the most Important links In our 
chain of national defense. 

Besides being opposed to this bill on the 
grounds that this is not the time for non¬ 
defense expenditures, particularly at a time 
when it is apparent that real defense re¬ 
quirements are seriously straining the econ¬ 
omy of the people, I oppose this scheme 
on the grounds of being directly detri¬ 
mental to the living standards of a great 
part of the American people, erpscially 
those living in the North Atlantic States. 

That this letter may not assume too large 
proportions. I am attaching hereto for 
handy reference a list of 17 reasons why I 
oppose the passage of this nefarious bill 
and pray that you. In the Interest of every 
American, will vote against this Insidious 
measure when It comes before the House. 
Very respectfully yours, ’ 

O. J. OABDNSX. 

SXVXNTEXN Rxasows Wht thx Sx. Lawxxmce 
S xAWAT Should Not Bx Built 

1. It will slow up our war efforts In Korea 
by directing to the project enormous quan¬ 
tities of steel, lumber, cement, machinery, 
explosives, and other materials now so 
urgently needed. 

2. It will slow up our defense efforts by 
dlvorUng manpower so vitally needed for 
essential industry at this time, and may 
prove to be disastrous. 

3. In the event of Invasion, and the best 
authorities say it Is possible, it will be dlf- 
fletUt to defend. 

4. Only 6 percent of American ships of 
2,000 ton-*, or over could be operated through 
the seaway. 

6. Only 80 percent of foreign ships of 
2,000 tons or over could use the seaway. 

6. Only smaller ships of our Navy could 
use the seaway. 

7. In this time of strain upon our national 
finances, it will require many millions of 
dollars to prepare our lake ports for this 
type of nai^tlon serrtce. 

8. Weather conditions will permit the use 
of the seaway for <miy 8 months or less each 
year. 

9. Out of the money spent of our tax dol¬ 
lars only 8 percent would be for the benefit 
of American workmen and shipping* 


10. It will reduce employment in many ol 
the major industries of ^ United States. 

11. It will tend to reduce the earnings of 
American marine workmen millions of dol¬ 
lars annually. 

12. It wUl skyrocket the already high cost 
of living. 

13. It will increase our taxes by untold 
millions of dollars each year. 

14. It will subsidlae foreign workmen, 
shipping and factories at the expense of 
American workmen and industrler. 

16. It will place American workmen in 
co:npetltlon with cheap foreign labor, 

16. It will place an intolerable burden bn 
American workmen and industry for all time 
to come and without hope of benefit. 

17. It win do Irreparable harm to all of 
the North Atlantic ports established at such 
great cost, especially that of New York City 
In our own State, and make for unemploy¬ 
ment on a huge roale, not to mention de¬ 
stroying the railroads within our State 
borders, now struggling for survival. 


Wcft Pokt AppoifitmeBt Syitim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.B.W. (PAT) KEARNEY 

or MXW TOEX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before me a clipping from a newspaper 
which complains about the system of 
appointing candidates to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 

West Point Appointment System Hit 

Bupfalo, March 17.—The West Point So¬ 
ciety of Western New York wants more en¬ 
listed men—and fewer friends of politi¬ 
cians—given a chance to attend the United 
States Military Academy. 

"The number of (cadet) appointments 
available for enlisted men of the Armed 
Forces should be very materially increased.’* 
said a statement In connection with local 
observance today of the academy's one hun¬ 
dred forty-ninth anniversary. 

"This increase could be Immediately 
brought about by transferring at least 1,062, 
or half of the appointments now available 
to Senators and Representatives, to the 
Armed Forces.” 

The statement was approved by the so¬ 
ciety’s board of governors. The society Is an 
alumni group. 

Having Congressmen r ppolnt most of the 
West Point cadets, as at present. Is "to a 
great extent just another form of political 
patronage,” the statement said. 

The West Point Society of Western 
New York believes In the appointment of 
more enlisted men and fewer friends of 
politicians. They believe the number of 
appointments available for enlisted men 
of the Armed Forces should be materially 
increased. 1 believe so, too. But I wish 
the West Point Society of Western New 
York would advise me as to the number 
of their members who were appointed to 
the Academy by their several Congress¬ 
men. It would make Interesting read¬ 
ing, 1 am sure, in view of their resolu- 
tion concerning appointments. But you 
see, my ooUeai^es, they are out of the 
eerviee, either by r^nation, retirement 
or otherwise. 

But to have this group, or any other 
similar group, complain that ‘*havhig 
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Congresgmen appoint most of the West 
Point cadets, as at present, is to a great 
extent Just another form of political pat« 
ronage*’ is interesting, to say the least 
The resolution of the West Point 
alumni could, in my humble opinion go 
still further with further provision that 
the academy be more interested in ob¬ 
taining lads who desire to make the 
Army their life’s career Instead of look¬ 
ing for prominent football and other 
qualified athletes. 


Toronto Stock Fravdi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I Include 
herewith one of a series of articles which 
have been appearing in the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times, exposing the opera¬ 
tions of a stock promotion group in 
Canada which has been preymg upon un¬ 
suspecting American Investors. The 
Star-Times is performing a great public 
service in exposing these operations. 

The article follows; 

(By Richard S. Lewis) 

Toronto, Ontabjo.— The letter we received 
last November 13 from Leader Securities. 
Ltd., of 88 Richmond Street West, fairly 
glowed with promise. 

“We are pleased to have you with us as a 
participant In the promising fut\ue of Treas¬ 
ure Rouyn Mines, Ltd.," It said. “The re¬ 
sponse to our offering of these shares has 
been overwhelmingly enthusiastic. Judging 
by the number of reservations received, there 
is every Indication that a substantial over¬ 
subscription will result.” 

Approximately 15,000 persons In the Mid¬ 
dle Western States received the same letter 
we did. It was followed by a second letter 
urging us to Immediate action In sending 
in our check for 600 shares of Treasure 
Rouyn stock at 30 cents a share. 

“Substantial wealth has accrued In many 
fortunate Individuals by the tremendous 
growth of Canada’s mining Industry,” the 
second letter said. “We believe these profits 
will be more than surpassed In the future.” 

This, in turn, was followed by expensively 
prepared literature Indicating how our for¬ 
tune would be made by Investing In an ag¬ 
gressive mining company exploiting the 
wealth of the Noranda mining district of 
Quebec. 

Included was a small publication called 
Mining News and Market Digest, which 
featured an article on the front page head¬ 
lined: “Treasure Rouyn plans completed lor 
early start on new program.” 

Underneath was a picture of a gold miner 
drilling In a tunnel. There were other pic¬ 
tures. one entitled “Winter In a Mining 
Camp.” which showed a group of miners 
standing around outside snow-oovered log 
cabins. 

Another showed a mining head frame un¬ 
der construction. None of these had any¬ 
thing to do with the Treasure Rouyn mine, 
but they were instructive. 

We also received a little booklet entitled 
“Mine Making Portrayed.” This, like the 
four-page Mining News and Market Digest, 
was sent to us with the compliments of o\ir 
broker. Leader Securities, Ltd. It showed 


how mines are dug and gave us a brief his¬ 
tory of the Canadian mining industry. 

When we did not send in our check, we 
received another letter from Leader on De¬ 
cember 11. The tone was a little different. 

“Due, no doubt, to pressure of other busi¬ 
ness." it said, “you have omitted to forward 
your check in the amount of $160 Canadian 
funds, or $142.60 American funds, covering 
our statement of your account relative to the 
purchase of 600 shares of Treasure Rouyn 
Mines, Ltd.” 

It went on to say that the company was 
anxious to adjust our stock position, and 
our Immediate remittance was to our own 
advantage. 

All this we got from Leader Securities for 
a penny post card we sent in asking for Infor¬ 
mation. We haven’t received any more dun¬ 
ning letters asking for $160 we never agreed 
to put up in the first place, but we do con¬ 
tinue to receive more propaganda. Leader 
is trying to sell us some cobalt now. 

This Is somewhat typical of the way the 
moose pasture promoters here besiege you 
with literature and attempt to make you be¬ 
lieve you actually owe them money. We got 
the long-distance-telephone treatment, too. 
Everybody does. 

Let’s examine this proposition. 

In the first place. Leader Securities Ltd., 
of which one Lionel Richmond Is president, 
became the subject of United States postal 
fraud order No. 42687 on March 18, 1950—8 
months before we were solicited. 

The fraud order was written because of 
misrepresentation made in regard to the pos¬ 
sibility of making profits out of ’Treasure 
Rouyn Mines. 

’The purpose of the postal fraud order is 
to prevent mail from the United States 
reaching Its Toronto destination. But our 
postal card asking more Information got 
through this barrier. 

Maybe that's because it was addressed to 
“Accounts Department,” suite 101 at 88 
Richmond Street, west. The postal fraud 
order lists Leader's address as suite 305 at 
88 Richmond Street, west. Leader simply 
switched offices In the same building to con¬ 
fuse and confound the United States postal 
authorities. 

But the Post Office caught up with this 
maneuver on Sept. 12, 1850. It Issued a 
supplemental fraud order covering suite 101 
as well as suite 306. 

Then Leader dodged again. They sent us 
a self-addressed envelope In feminine hand¬ 
writing In which they wanted us to send 
our “cheque.” 

The address was; “Cashiers Department, 
suite 101, 90 Richmond Street, west.” 

Dodging thn United States postal fraud 
orders here is as easy as rolling off a mall 
sack. There was no indication on the re¬ 
turn envelope to indicate the address was 
Leader Securities. 

This Is not the legal address of Leader 
Securities. But that's where this outfit picks 
up much of its mall from the United States. 

Having seen how Leader bamboozles the 
United States Post Office, let’s see how they 
are trying to take us for a ride with their 
gold mine. 

Without the permission of the Ontario 
Secwlties Commission, it would not be pos¬ 
sible for Leader or any of the other broker- 
dealers here to pull these shenanigans. 

According to the official bulletin of the 
Ontario Commission, an organization calling 
itself Baylord Securities, Ltd., agreed to pur¬ 
chase 260,000 of Treasure-Rouyn stock at 6 
cents a share on June 27,1949. 

In February, 1950, the record shows that 
Baylord and the mining company agreed to 
cancel this agreement in favor of a new 
agreement. Under it, Baylord entered Into 
the purchase of 10,000 shares at 10 cents a 
share and was granted options on 1,240,000 
shares, of which the first 490,000 shares were 
to sell also at 10 cents and the rest as as¬ 


cending prices ranging from 12, 16, 20, 25, 
80, 35, 40 to 50 cents a share. 

What Baylord agreed to do, In brief, was 
to sell 600.000 shares to the public and pay 
the mine treasury 10 cents for each share. 
Only the first 10,000 shares required cash on 
the barrelhead. 

Now Baylord Securities Is not a licensed 
broker-dealer In Ontario. It operates as an 
underwriter and It had to find a licensed 
broker-dealer to promote the stock to the 
public. 

Accordingly In July of 1960. Baylord was 
granted permission by the Ontario Commis¬ 
sion to give Leader Securities a suboption 
on the shares at a half-cent mark-up per 
share. 

This agreement was modified on August 
29 when Leader took options on 1,115,000 
shares. It was to purchase these from the 
treasury at 12 cents a share for 456.000 
shares and the remainder at ascending prices 
up to 50 cents. 

What all this adds up to Is that Leader was 
offering to sell us 600 shares at 30 cents a 
share—for which it paid a wholesale price of 
10^ to 12 cents per share. This was a bar¬ 
gain, according to the promotion ethics here. 

Under the broker-dealer association code 
Leader could have charged 34 to 36 cents a 
share, and indeed advertised In the Mining 
News and Market Digest it was asking 34 
cents. 

At this point it should be explained that 
the Mining News and Market Digest Is not 
an Independent publication, bu^, one of the 
myriad propaganda devices published by the 
promoters themselves to create an Illusion 
of publicity which they cannot get in any 
respectable newspaper either in the United 
States or Canada, except through articles ex¬ 
posing their operations. 

How Is this price of 30 cents a share set? 

Treasure Rouyn stock Is not listed on any 
market. There Is no trading In it. There 
is no bid price. 

It started out at 6 cents a share wholesale 
when it was first promoted by Baylord. It 
went up to 10 cents under a new agreement 
alleged to have been made between Baylord 
and the mining company. 

Then Leader got into the act and decided 
to see if it could get 30 cents for the stock. 

The value of Treasure Rouyn today appears 
to exist in the minds of the promoters—and 
the suckers If the promoters can make them 
believe it. 

That the promoters and the broker-dealer 
are the same people is evident by the fact 
that the executive office of the mining com¬ 
pany is In the same suite in the same build¬ 
ing as Leader Securities, Ltd. 

The Canadian Mines Handbook, an au¬ 
thoritative listing of current and abandoned 
mining properties in Canada, lists the 
concern as having 32 claims in Rouyn 
and Beauchastel Townships, northwestern 
Quebec. 

Development of the property, the Hand¬ 
book shows, up to March 1950, consisted of a 
geophysical survey which was In progress at 
that time. This was to be followed by dia¬ 
mond drilling to determine If any gold is to 
be found in the property. 

The fact that the stock-selling deal was 
all set up nearly a year before the geophysi¬ 
cal survey was made or any diamond drilling 
got under way Is maie clear by the records. 

The fact that the SEC and the Post Office 
have found this promotion to be based on 
fraud also is a matter of record. 

But the Ontario Securities Commission 
makes such promotions as this legal. The 
result is that In defiance of United States 
postal fraud orders. Lionel Richmond, of 
Richmond St., West, Toronto, is not only 
promoting fraudulent stock in St. Louie 
through the mall, but trying to dun auckera 
who even Indicate some curiosity in his 
promotion. 
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GofcmiMBt Eztrtvif 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON.WILUAM E.HESS 

OF OMXO 

IN TEB BOUBB OP BI7RBSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mx. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following editorial from the 
Western Hills Press, Cheviot, Ohio, of 
March 16, 1951: 

Goverstment Bxtravaoai«cb~>Coufz.s or Be- 
amfum That Are Not Bearrat 

Many storlM of profligate extravagance on 
the part of the Federal Oovemment are told, 
some so fantastic that the average housewife 
who diligently shops from store to stmre to 
save a few pennies to stay within an infla¬ 
tion-riddled budget at that the average smaU 
businessman who turns out a light in an ef¬ 
fort to keep expenses inside of income And 
them hard to believe. 

But occasionally, each of us comes across 
personal examples that cannot be denied. 
Thus, to the editor’s desk came this week, 
a release from the local Navy Recruiting sta¬ 
tion. Not one copy, not two copies, not 
three-4»ut 10 copies of the same release 
were included in the mailing. Accustomed 
to receive three copies of releases from mili¬ 
tary agencies (no Army or Navy form is offi¬ 
cial in leas than triplicate), this set a new 
high. 

Knowing from dally experience how in¬ 
creasingly difficult it has become to secure 
paper needed for the ordinary operations of 
a printing and publishing business and be¬ 
ing familiar with the recent directive set¬ 
ting aside 6 percent of all mill production 
of certain papers for Oovemment use. It is 
needless to say that this wholesale news re¬ 
lease did not improve Navy press relations 
Insofar as we are concerned. 

Nor is this an isolated Instance. The 
Treasury Department, in its campaign to 
stimulate the sale of Savings Bonds, Is also 
generous to a fault. For Instance, it has not 
been long since that one of our periodic 
shipment of mats for Saving Bond adver¬ 
tisements arrived with four duplications of 
each ad, none of which we had speciflcally 
tndered. The fact that one mat will pro¬ 
vide easts for a half doaen plates. If that 
number of duplicate ads would be required 
by a single publication for any conceivable 
reason. Is a matter of elementary knowledge 
to anyone familiar wi^ graphic arts proc¬ 
esses. It would doubtless be presuming too 
much to expect that the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment *‘expm’’ publicists would know as 
much. 

The value of these mats on. the Cincin¬ 
nati market we ascertained to be $2.24; the 
packing and handling charge a mlnimiun of 
85 cents, and parcel post from Chicago, 
the point of origin, to Cincinnati, 18 cents. 
(Of course, these mats came imder Govern¬ 
ment frank, adding to the postal deficit 
for which the second-class mailing rates 
granted to newspapers get principal credit.) 

Thus, this single mailing cost the Treasury 
Department (which of course. Is you and I) 
an estimated $2.78, or considerably more 
than twice of what it should have been had 
single mats been sent. Bad proof sheets for 
editor's selection been sent, the general trade 
practice, the cost would have been even a 
smaller fraction of the actual cost. And 
there are over 10,000 weekly newspapers In 
the United States, the majority of which are 
doubtless on the Treasury Department’s 
mailing list. 

We also find In our mall a news release 
(one copy) from the Ohio Public Expendi¬ 


ture council stating. Ohio's share of Presi¬ 
dent Truman's proposed $71,600,000/100 
budget, as submitted to Congress, amounts 
to $8,752,088,016.40. Bsmilton County's 
share, alone, amounts to $a41/K)0.12$A0 or 
an average of $476.12 for every man. woman, 
and child in the county. 

So what, it's only money. Tour money, 
that Is. 

A. B. B. 


Tomato Slock Frtaib 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN nUCE 

OFxzxmou 

IN TBB BOUBB OF BBFRB8BNTAT1VBS 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include herewith one of a series of arti¬ 
cles now appearing in the St. Louis, MO., 
Star-Times, exposing the operations of 
a stock-promotion group in Canada 
which has been systematically defraud¬ 
ing American investors. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

(By Richard S. Lewis) 

Toromto, Omtarxo.— There Is no question 
about the oil boom in Alberta. It is reaL 
Some of the greatest oil pools in North Amer¬ 
ica have been discovered there. 

But not by the mail-order stock promoters 
of Toronto’s Bay Street. Tying their promo¬ 
tions to the legitimate boom, the Bay Street 
buccaneers have leased lands on the fringes 
of the oil areas and drilled wildcat wells as 
a basis for selling schemes. 

According to them, they hold open the 
door for United States participation In Cana¬ 
dian western oils. 

Alberta authorities have vainly warned 
Americans to beware of the flamboyant pro¬ 
motions emanating from Toronto. But their 
warnings have been drowned out In the tor¬ 
rents of promotional literature from Bay 
Street promising big profits overnight to in¬ 
vestors In Canada’s black gold. 

The oil promotions seem to be the easiest 
to sell In the United States, possibly because 
the Horatio Alger oil millionaire Is a familiar 
figure to Americans. 

This is the kind of propaganda oil pro¬ 
moters are feeding St. Louisans: 

"Once upon a Ume, only a few months ago, 
a farmer named Bill Mulligan and his wife 
and 11 children lived in a tiunble-down shack 
with a dirt floor near Bon Accord, Alberta. 

"The family was very poor. If it hadn’t 
been for the milk from their four cows, the 
Mulligans would have been hungry at times. 

"Tlien along came an oil company and 
drilled a hole in their cow lot. Oil gushed 
out of it and, lo. the MtiUlgans aren’t on a 
milk diet any more. 

"They am eating beefsteaks now and have 
Just bought a new home, two new tractors, 
and a $4,000 sedan in which they are touring 
the States. All of them are riding high.” 

Now this rags-to-rtches documentary was 
not Invented by the promoters. It was pub¬ 
lished by the American magaadne last August, 
in an enthusiastic article entitled "It’S Easier 
To Get Rich in Canada,” by Clarence Wood¬ 
bury. 

No orlticlam of Woodbury's article nor the 
facts he has assembled to show why it Is 
easier to get rich in Canada is Intended. 

But rei^ts of this article are being mailed 
by Toronto’s broker-dealers to St. Louisans in 
support of fraudulent oil stocks. 

As early as November 1949 C, O. Nickle, a 
recognised oil authority of Calgary. Alberta, 


issued » publle warning to beware of the 
wtldoatters. Be evitleiBed the high-pressure 
methods used by the Bay Street bue<v 
oaneers to sell western oil stocks. 

At that time, most of the promotions were 
based on drillings in the Lloydmlnster area. 
This field is favorable e.t best only for effi¬ 
cient operators, he said, wh can keep costs 
to a minimum, but not to operators who put 
two-thirds of the investors’ dollar in their 
pockets and use one-third to look for oil. 

"Chances for an investor to get his capital 
back, let alone realise a profit, are about com¬ 
parable to : , snowball in Bade*:,” he said. 

The most prevalent western Canadian oil 
promotions circulating In the 8t. Louis area 
are Cordasim Petroleums, Ltd., and Maid¬ 
stone Oils, Ltd. Both of these have been 
found fraudulent by the United States Secu¬ 
rities and Bxohange Commission and the Post 
Office. 

Probably the most aggressive promoter In 
the group of licensed broker-dmlers pushing 
these stocks Is J. D. Culllngham, of J. D. 
Culllngham & Co., 185 Bay Street. 

Culllngham. who occupies office q)ace on 
the floor below the headquarters of the no¬ 
torious ball Jumper, Albert E. DePalma. is 
the subject of portal fraud order No. 43124, 
issued May 6, 1950. 

Also, Pennsylvania. Nebraska. Michigan, 
Minnesota. California, Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Virginia have Issued cerre and desist orders 
against Culllngham. But in spite of these 
efforts, he is still spreading the old oil 
throughout the Middle West. 

By mall and over the telephone. Culllng¬ 
ham promised St. Louisans that he could 
sell them stock below the market price, when 
there wasn’t any market to begin with; that 
they were sure to make money; that the 
stock was safe and sound, and that Cordasun 
Petroleums was an investment, not a specu¬ 
lation. 

Not many of the broker-dealers go this 
far. Most of them admit their promotions 
are speculative, but, they add, nobody makes 
money in Canada unless he speculates. 

Culllngham’s pitch Is rather distinctive. 
Be tells you that Cordasun’s 35-cent shares 
have been oversubscribed and that the offer¬ 
ing price to the public has now risen to 50 
cents. But— 

"As principals we have allotted a special 
bloc at a preferential price of 45 cents per 
share—a price 5 cents under the prevailing 
public offering quotation of 50 cents a share.” 

How can anyone resist such an offer which 
enables you to make a nickel a share before 
you buy the stock at all? 

It’s not hard to resist when you look behind 
this deal. The BBC and the postal Inspectors 
did. 

They found that Culllngham received 
800,000 treasury shares from Cordasun at 7V^ 
cents, 800,000 at 10 cents, and 15.000 at 12% 
cents, with options to purchase more sto(ae 
at ascending prices. 

This is the stock Culllngham has been 
offering at 35, t:, and 60 cents. What he 
offers It lor, the SEC found, has no relation 
to any market value. 

The postal Investigation found that glow¬ 
ing representations were made about a 
Cordasun well known as Balley-Nlsku well 
No. 1. which was promoted os a prolific pro¬ 
ducer. 

United States Trial Examiner James C. 
Baynes. Jr., reported In his findings that 
this well had been drilled to 8/}00 feet and 
abandoned as a nonproduoer. 

Analysis of the amended prospectus filed 
by Cordasun with the Ontario Securities 
Commission shows that Cordasun's holdings 
In seven areas are not substantial enough to 
warrant the promises of profit made by the 
promoter, according to Haynes. 

In the area called Pouoe OOupe (which 
means "Flea Bite”) the prospecuis shows 
Cordasun has only a one-eighth interest in 
certain acreage. In addition to this and the 
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well which was abandoned, the prospectus 
shows two gas wells on the holdings of other 
companies were drilled and sealed for lack 
of a market. 

In the whole area, there has been no pro¬ 
duction as of Feb. 8, 1060. according to the 
examiner’s report. 

In the East Leduc or Nlsku area, where the 
prospectus shows Cordasun has 4 5 percent 
Interest In certain properties, an $80,000 
drilling which went down to 6,000 feet was 
abandoned, according to the prospectus. 

In the Speedon area, where Cordasun has 
only a one-fifth interest In a 60 percent 
of a co-participant, the prospectus shows 
there has been little drilling near Cordasun’e 
property, according to the trial examiner’s 
finding. 

In fact, the closest well which was drilled 
6 miles away was abandoned. In the Camp¬ 
bell area, Cordasun has only a percent in¬ 
terest In the net oil produced after all ex¬ 
penses for drilling have been paid. 

The trial examiner commented that in 
some areas where Cordasun has an interest 
there are producing wells, but they have not 
been pumped steadily because there is no 
market for the oil produced. 

In a letter to the SEC dated May 27. 1040. 
the chairman of the Alberta Province Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners wrote: 

“This company (Cordasun) is not regis¬ 
tered In this province and is not entitled 
to sell its shares in this province. 

“The whole literature is completely ob¬ 
jectionable and would never be authorized 
by us for publication. It is not so much 
what Is said but what is unsaid that makes 
the literature misleading. 

“Perhaps I should mention that all these 
Ontario companies carefully avoid coming 
to Alberta for registration. 

“The whole literature can be described as 
misleading, high-pressure sucker bait." 

Trial Examiner Haynes concluded: 

“The evidence before me in this case shows, 
and I find that the business conducted by 
J. D. Culllngham & Co., through the United 
States malls, is a scheme for obtaining 
money by means of false and fraudulent pre¬ 
tenses, representations and promises." 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Brass Industry in Naugatuck 
Valley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONNECTICTTT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1802 marked the founding of the 
brass industry, as we know it, in the 
United States. In this year the manu¬ 
facture of buttons from sheet brass was 
undertaken by the firm of Abel Porter 
& Co. in Waterbury, Conn. Here was the 
first American use of the direct fusion 
of copper and zinc to make brass as 
invented by James Emerson in England 
in 1781. This also involved the first 
rolling of brass in this country. 

To mark the occasion of this great 
event. I propose that a postage stamp 
commemorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the brass industry be Issued, and am 
introducing today legislation to that 
effect. Provision is made for the sale of 
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the postage stamp at the post office in 
Waterbury, Conn., 1 day preceding the 
general sale of these stamps. 

The brass industry provides employ¬ 
ment for an untold number of our citi¬ 
zens. Its production makes life more 
Inviting for all our people. Our defense 
effort would shudder to a halt without 
the full participation of the brass indus¬ 
try. Throughout its 150-year history 
the contribution of pioneer workmen and 
manufacturers in the Naugatuck Valley 
have made possible its tremendous ex¬ 
pansion to the industrial giant of today. 

I hope that the anniversary celebra¬ 
tion will not be marred through congres¬ 
sional neglect to suspend the present 
Import tax on copper which is tying the 
hands of the industry in these critical 
times. An unprecedented effort is being 
made by the brass industry to cooperate 
in defense mobilization plans, but suc¬ 
cess is not readily attained when ob¬ 
structions such as this tax are placed in 
the path. 

It would be most appropriate for the 
Federal Government to acknowledge the 
sesquicentennial of the brass Industry 
through the issuance of a special com¬ 
memorative stamp next year. 

Statement Prepared by Hon. Daniel J. 

Flood, of Pennsylvania, for the Ameri¬ 
can Hungarian Federation in New York 
City, Sunday, March 11, 1951 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20. 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith a statement pre¬ 
pared by me for the American Hunga¬ 
rian Federation which met in New York 
City on Sunday, March 11, 1951: 

Mt Dear Mr. Falxtsbt: I had hoped very 
much to be able to speak to you in person 
this evening, but unfortunately unforeseen 
exigencies prevent me from doing so. I am 
extremely glad to have at least the opportu¬ 
nity of sending to you and the members of 
your organization these few words of friend¬ 
ly greeting and of encouragement In your 
useful work and purposes. I regard this oc¬ 
casion as especially felicitous in view of the 
approaching Ides of March—a truly Inspir¬ 
ing date In Hungarian history, which marks 
the anniversary of the beginning In 1848 of 
the Hungarian war for Independence under 
the leadership of that remarkable apostle of 
democracy, Louis K<»suth. against the for¬ 
eign oppressors of the Hungarian people at 
that period. 

It Is a notable fact that, over the past cen¬ 
tury, hundreds of thousands of persons of 
Hungarian origin have come to this great 
land, and while not forsaking their splendid 
Hungarian cultural heritage, have become 
loyal American citizens. These good people, 
together with their descendants, have crea¬ 
tively and productively enriched American 
life and added to its achievements. Now, in 
the critical period in which we live today, 

I find It most satisfying and reassuring to 
observe that this patriotic community, as 
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an Integral segment of our people, continues 
with exemplary alertness and a clear sense 
of civic responsibility to contribute effec¬ 
tively to the preservation of those principles 
and Institutions which have made this coun¬ 
try both great and free. 

I believe we are all quite aware at this 
Juncture that In preserving our American 
way of life against the threat of Communist 
totalitarianism, we cannot remain uncon¬ 
cerned at the suppression of human rights 
and freedoms and the extinction of demo¬ 
cratic principles elsewhere In the world. This 
fact has a direct application to Hungary 
because of the tragic situation which has 
befallen the liberty-loving people of that 
country. Theirs Is a culture and a national 
history which extends back into the first 
millennium of the Christian era. Through a 
thousand years, amidst a sea of peoples of 
unrelated tongues, they have maintained 
their language and culture, and. while shar¬ 
ing fully In a common Western European 
civilization, have yet preserved their own 
essential qualities and their entity. This is a 
significant achievement and provides a sound 
historical basis for confidence—Indeed, assur¬ 
ance—that the Hungarian people, possessed 
of this spirit, will never accept the domina¬ 
tion of foreign tyrants but will continue suc¬ 
cessfully, whatever may bo their temporary 
difficulties, to assert their Independence. 

The aspirations for Independence, freedom, 
and democratic Institutions, which have 
found clear expression In both Himgarlan 
and American history and traditions, are 
lasting elements in the ties which exist be¬ 
tween the peoples of Hungary and the United 
States. These firm bonds cannot be broken 
by the present Soviet-dominated Communist 
regime In Hungary despite its practice of 
systematic repression and its efforts to Isolate 
the Hungarian people from friendly Inter¬ 
course with the American and other western 
peoples. I submit that this Is a fact which 
no amount of false Communist propaganda 
and forced “re-education" can alter or ex¬ 
punge from the hearts and minds of the 
Hungarian people. I also suggest to those 
of you whom, happily, I can address on this 
occasion, that you and those whom you 
represent are In a peculiarly advantageous 
position as loyal American citizens of Hun¬ 
garian descent to maintain an intelligent 
and sympathetic Interest In the plight of the 
Hungarian people, to give them encourage¬ 
ment in their spiritual and moral resistance 
to Communism, and to assist them, despite 
their present subjection to a foreign control 
which Is exercised through a subservient 
Communist minority, to look and work with 
perserverance toward ultimate liberation and 
the fulfillment of their democratic aspira¬ 
tions within the organized community of 
free peoples. In these endeavors, the Hun¬ 
garian people will assuredly have the great¬ 
est sympathy and support from all of the 
American people and from other free peoples 
throughout the world. 


A Proposed Blneprbt for Victory in 
1952—Extracts From Address by Sen¬ 
ator Mundt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OP OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
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In the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from an address on the subject A Pro¬ 
posed Blueprint for Victory in 1952, de¬ 
livered by our colleague, the senior Sen¬ 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Muhdt]. 
before a meeting of the executive com¬ 
mittee of the National Federation of 
Young Republican Clubs, as contained in 
a release dated February 25, 1951. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoro, 
as follows: 

[Extracts from address of Hon. KAaz. E. 
MtTNDT. of South Dakota, before meeting of 
executive committee. National Federation 
of Yoimg Republican Clubs] 

A PsoposxD Bltjxpxunt roa VZctobt nr 1052 
WASHmoTON, D. C.. February 25.—^nator 
KAXL B. MtmoT. of South Dakota, a conven¬ 
tional Republican from one of the strongest 
Republican strongholds in the country, to¬ 
day propoeed an unconventional blueprint 
for victory in the Presidential elections of 
1052 to a national meeting of Toung Re¬ 
publican leaders assembling In Washington 
from approximately 40 States of the Union, 
last night. Senator Munot suggested. *‘tha 
way to save freedom and protect Individual 
and prcgrerty rights In this country Is to de¬ 
velop an election formula whereby the people 
of both political parties on each aide of the 
Masmi-Dlxon Une can Join their forces and 
their votes in a great national effort to elect 
a President and a Congress dedicated to re¬ 
storing the Federal Government to Ifca proper 
sphere of activity and thus putting a perma¬ 
nent end to today's direful drift toward the 
shoals of national socialism under the ban¬ 
ners of fair dealism." 

Tracing the process by which Individual 
freedom and private ownership has been 
losing ground all over the world. Senator 
Munot said, "For 20 years the areas of human 
freedom and the functions of freemen have 
been growing sickenlngly smaller all around 
the globe. Even Britain has succiunbed to 
national socialism. In the United States we 
have been moving steadily and sadly In the 
same direction although not to the same 
degree as many of the European powers. 
Unless we can stop this drift—unless we 
change this direction in America, It Is only 
s matter of time before we, too, shall be 
added to the casualty list of free peoples who 
have surrendered their individual rights, 
their property rights, their States* rights, 
and their rights of decision to the all-power¬ 
ful state. Here, too, we are finding Federal 
politicians today pushing around more pri¬ 
vate oltlMns by executive action than In any 
era of our history. Only an Informal, Inade¬ 
quate. and intermittent coalition of south¬ 
ern Democrats and northern Republicans 
In the Congress has protected our precious 
Individualised and community rights from 
being destroyed In America. Such an un¬ 
organized and leaderless defense line cannot 
permanently protect this country against 
those whou would magnify the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and minimize the rights of Indi¬ 
vidual mtlaens and their respective State 
governments in this Republic.** 

Mumov urged the National fMeratlon of 
Young Republican leaders to "give serious 
study to the fruitful possibilities of saving 
our freedom formula in America by develop¬ 
ing a blueprint for victory In the presidential 
elections of 1952 so that those who think 
and act alike in Ameriea—whose Senators 
and Congressmen vote alike—•can vote vic¬ 
toriously for the same presidential candidate 
be he from the North or the South.** 

Reducing his theories to practical pro¬ 
posals for procedure, Uanox outlined a six- 
step program for “harnessing together in a 
victorious presidential campaign those In 
Amerlea who jfiace principle above partisan¬ 
ship and those who hold fast to the Oon- 


stituticmal principles which have for so long 
so well protected our community and in¬ 
dividual rights.** 

1. The Repuhlleans should for the first 
time since the turn of the century hold their 
National nominating convention after the 
Democrats rather than before them. The 
melancholy record at five successive Repub¬ 
lican defeats should indicate that such a 
change in procediue does not represent a 
very dangerous Bepubllcan gamble. 

2. In all likelihood, the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention will nominate President 
Truman for another term "or somebody to 
the left of Truman—somebody who actually 
believes In the programs of natlonllzation 
and socialism (medicine, health, housing, 
education, farming, power, banking, insur¬ 
ance) that Truman has rendered lip service 
to support.** The Democratic Convention 
will also most certainly include planks and 
programs moving toward the sodalizatlon of 
the foregoing services—and perhaps others. 
This seems inevitalfie because in the 1956 
convention when the southern Democrats 
lost the two-thirds rule which enabled them 
to direct the destinies of their party they fell 
off the back of the Democratic donkey and 
under its heels and there seems no likelihood 
that they can ever again wrest control of the 
party away from its left-wing elements. Its 
city machine bosses, and the leaders of 
various pressure and propaganda groups. 

8. Let the study southern Democrats who 
approve Statm* rights and abhor State 
socialism then "walk out and go home’* as 
they did 4 years ago. Let them send emis¬ 
saries to the Republican Convention to “talk 
turkey*' about the desirability of nominating 
candidates and writing a platform acceptable 
to the South and consistent with its his¬ 
toric concepts. 

4. If the Republicans will nominate such 
candidates (for example, Tarr, of Ohio; 
Btbd, of Virginia; Eisenhower, of New York; 
or Rnssxuc., of Geoinsia; and others who could 
be suggested), our Jeffersonian democratic 
friends could then hcfid State or regional 
conventions to place these same candidates 
on the ballot as the regular democratic nomi¬ 
nees where that is possible and as "coalition 
Democrats" or "States’ rights Democrats’* in 
other southern States. At the electoral col¬ 
lege "these votes could all be merged together 
to elect the candidates supported by many 
Republican States in the North and by the 
Southern States delivering their votes to 
them as Democrats or as dissenting par¬ 
tisans." 

5. Once such a team cff candidates Is 
elected by coalition efforts of the North and 
the South, the Senators and Representatives 
from the cooperating areas would be pooled 
in the Senate and the House, their seniority 
rights would be interwoven with each other, 
and committee chairmen selected from 
whichever group had the ranking legislator. 
Federal patronage could temporarily be 
handled on the same basis. 

6. A few months after such coalition can¬ 
didates had assumed office in the White 
House and jbbe Congress, a National con¬ 
vention could be called to select a name, 
a symbol, and a set of principles for the 
coalition forces. Suppose they chose the 
name of Freedom PaHy and the Statue of 
Liberty as a symbcd^ with a careful definition 
of the appropriate scope and function of the 
Federal Government as basic party doctrine. 
Those out at power would than be forced 
to form an opposition party and with two 
new politieal partiea, each with a definite 
set oi princ^aee, we would have an honest, 
meaningful, party realignment in this coun¬ 
try. Party labels would mean something 
agsln; individual voters would know what 
they were voting for In supporting public 
cdBoials; county and State officials would 
change their allegiance from Republican or 
Democrat to one or the other of the two 
new parties. 


Moxnw called attention to the fact. **In 
this country we have Ohan^ party designa¬ 
tions several times. Rsch time it has been 
a good tonic for Anuwica and we have moved 
forward Into a new era of program. People 
have renewed thmr interest in Government. 
With such a new alignment of partiea, now, 
it is a safe amumptkm that the dtsoonraging- 
ly small number of voters now gotng to the 
imlting places would sharply and continuous¬ 
ly increase. Voters could then vote for a 
principle rather than a party label.** 

Drawing upon the e^mrlences of Great 
Britain as an example, ItamiT said, *1 have 
made a careful study of the manner in which 
inadequate and unworkaUe political align¬ 
ments in Great Britain have contributed to 
its eoUapee into the pitfalls of Natkmal 
8oeia!i..m. Both the Cksnservative and the 
Liberal party members oppoae Socialism as 
indicated by the vote of a fortnight ago 
when all Liberal and Oonservatlve Members 
of PaHlament voted unanimously against the 
nationalization of steel. What would have 
happened if in the last general election in 
Britain those voting for losing Liberal Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament had voted for the Oon¬ 
servatlve candidates? The results show their 
own paralltii with our American predica¬ 
ment. Bad there been no Liberal Members 
of Parllanaent candidates and had the voters 
voting for losing Liberal Members of Parlia¬ 
ment voted Conservative, the Conservative 
Party would have gained 71 seats in the 
House of Commons. Added to the 272 they 
actually won, this would have given the 
Conservative Party a majority of 843 or 29 
more than needed to control the House of 
Commons. Thus, Socialism prevails In Brit¬ 
ain because In the last election the British 
people were divided by artificial barriers and 
unworkable political alignments jtist as to¬ 
day those in the South and North who op¬ 
pose " *Blg Government* are divided by his¬ 
toric, semantic, and artificial party labels. 
We can most surely avoid the fate of Britain 
where private ownership and individual in¬ 
itiative have been taken over by the palace 
politicians by meeting the issue head-on In 
America and placing behind one Presidential 
candidate the voters of both political par¬ 
ties whose legislators in Congress have Joined 
together repeatedly to prevent SociaHstlc pro¬ 
grams from being adopted here.** 

Using the 1946 presidential election as an 
example. Mundt said, **Had we been able 
to merge the votes behind the men who have 
fought together in Congress Into a great na¬ 
tional effort to elect a President in 1948, the 
Fair Deal would have been routed in our 
last election. Add to the four States where 
Dixlecrat candidates won the electoral votes 
of Arkansas, Florida, Georgia. North Carolina, 
and Virginia where voters have steadfastly 
and emphatically supported antl-New Deal. 
anti-Fair Deal Senators, and Barry Truman 
would have rec^ved 98 less electoral votes 
than he did in 1948. Deduct 98 from the 
808 which he received and you have 210 votes 
m 56 less votes than needed for election. 
Thus it can be seen that if those whose votes 
in this country have clearly demonstrated 
they do not want reckless extravagance, a 
breakdown of States* rights, complete domi¬ 
nation by the Federal Government and a 
whole catalog of sooialistio experiments in 
America had an available political formula 
whereby they could merge their strength and 
marry their votes in the electoral college a 
conservative, business-minded, constitu¬ 
tional adherent can be elected in 1952.*' 

"Who better than our Toung Republicans 
have the prog re s siv e spirit and the energetic 
vision required to breath new hope and Ufa 
and streiigth Into the cause of freedom in 
America?** asked Senator Muiivt in conclu¬ 
sion. "Alter all it is the youth of our land 
who will lose moot If the preeent trends to¬ 
ward top-heavy, arrogant, aociallstlo govern¬ 
ment continue. It might wen be the youth 
of America who should tidice the lead tax 
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breaking with past formulae for political de¬ 
feat. For too long our Republican Party haa 
been a sectional party operating effectively In 
lees than three-quarters of our States. Let 
It become the vehicle for conducting a great 
national drive to unite Its force with those 
In the South who share our affinity for free¬ 
dom. private enterprise, individual InltUttve, 
the dignity of the Individual cltleen, the pro¬ 
tection of States' rights and the necessity 
to stop socialism from making further In¬ 
roads In the world's last citadel of Uberty, In¬ 
dependence, and opportunity. Let It never 
be said that false political labels, a problem 
in partisan semantics, and an imaginary 
boundary line between the freedom-loving 
people of the North and South were success¬ 
ful in combining to bring catasUrophe and 
collectivism to this Republic." 


The TideUndt Fight 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER E. ROGERS 

or tb::as 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following: 

House Resolution 137 

Whereas the Dallas Morning News on yes¬ 
terday. March 14, 1951, carried a front-page 
editorial straight to the point on what the 
tldelands fight really is: and 

Whereas said editorial reads as follows: 

"The tldelands fight has been defined as 
many things which it Is not. It Is high time 
to start describing what It really Is. 

"It Is a fight for property rights that have 
existed since this Government was born. 

"It Is a fight for the honesty and integrity 
of the pledged word of the National Govern¬ 
ment against specious phrase twisting to 
cover legalized chicanery. 

"It Is a fight for the honest returns of 
Investment In risk and commercial venture 
against the sure-thlng speculators who 
would reap where others have sown. 

"So far as Texas Is concerned. It Is a fight 
for the school funds and school future of 
the children of a State that voluntarily 
ceased to be an Independent Nation and cast 
its lot with a government whose word It 
believed it could trust. So far as Texas Is 
concerned It is a fight to see that no false 
reasoning or tlmj-servlng pretense by an 
Inept Federal Supreme Court shall set that 
word aside. 

"In the striking series of nine articles by 
Allen Duckworth concluded in the Dallas 
Morning News on Monday, the case of Texas 
and the other tldeland States has been made 
crystal clear. You have seen ofliclal con¬ 
spiracy to seize these lands for the Federal 
Government In defiance of a concept of 
ownership that was born before the Con¬ 
stitution and endured with It. You have 
seen the evidence that this is a national grab 
to benefit private spoilsmen. 

"What the tldelands issue has never been 
Is either an effort to assure thv' naval oil 
reserve or to benefit the people of the United 
States. 

"It has made no difference to those re¬ 
sponsible that they have written on the 
books a Supreme Court opinion that places 
In Jeopardy every square foot of privately 
owmed or State-owmed property in this coun¬ 
try. For the Court in Its labored effort to 
Justify Its grossly unfair decision has as¬ 
serted that the United States has the right 
In Its iwn Interest ard regardless of its 


pledges to selzw the tldelands without com¬ 
pensation. 

"The tldelands today—^our home, yow 
business, your person tomorrow. 

"An act of Congress can stay the progress 
of that unhallowed theory, fundamentally 
identical with the concepts of Hitler, Mus¬ 
solini, and Stalin. 

"Get Congress to act": Now, therefore, 
be It 

Resolved hy the house of representatives. 
That the Dallas Morning News, be com¬ 
mended for Its outstanding public service In 
publishing the plain truth about the Federal 
grab of Texas' tldelands under color of 
legalized authority delivered up by a willing 
United States Supreme Court; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk be directed 
to forward copies of this resolution to each 
Member of the Texas delegation In Congress, 
House and Senate. 

Rxvben b. SENTxamr, 

Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that house resolution 137 
was adopted by the house on March 15,1951. 

{SEAL] CX.ARENCE JONBS, 

Chief Clerk of the Louse. 


Toronto Stock Frauds 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. March 19,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, congratu¬ 
lations to the St. Louis Star-Times for 
the splendid series of articles it has been 
publishing exposing a stock-promotion 
group in Canada which has been system¬ 
atically defrauding American investors 
for several years. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I herewith include one 
of the series which merits the gratitude 
of Investors: 

(By Richard S. Lewis) 

Tohonto, Ontario. —"Sheer, undiluted 
nonsense” was the way United States Trial 
Examiner James C. Haynes, Jr., character¬ 
ized the promotion of Llson Petroleums, 
Ltd., when he Issued the first of four fraud 
orders against Its promoter, A. Garfield Heyes. 

Bison was literally promoted In reverse. It 
told .'luckrrs It was going to set up a refinery 
before It had struck oil. It prepared to drill 
for oil before making a geophysical survey to 
see if any oil was there, according to the 
Investigation of the United States Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the United 
States Post Office. 

The trial examiner issued the first of four 
fraud orders against Heyes August 2. 1950, 
But Heyes turned out to be a slippery cus¬ 
tomer, changing his address three times. 
Each time, though, the Post Office nailed him. 

The firm of A. Garfield Heyes, Ltd., Is still 
doing business here. It Is currently listed 
by the Ontario Securities Commission as a 
broker-dealer and It Is In good standing with 
the Broker-Dealer As oclatlon. 

Heyes, the United States probe showed, 
sold Bison as another get-rlch-qulck oppor¬ 
tunity In the western Canada oil boom. His 
literature told the suckers the boom had 
hardly scratched the surface. 

Not only did Bison Petroleum propose to 
give the United States citizen a chance to 
participate in oil product, but in refining as 
well. The deal simply couldn't miss, accord¬ 
ing to Heyes. 


But It could when SBC investigators took 
a close look at it. 

Canadian postal authorities advised Amer¬ 
ican postal authorities that Heyes' literature 
was "a very obvious attempt to sell shares 
on the strength of Saskatchewan properties 
which are In nowise related to the Alberta 
light-crude discoveries.” 

"Bison Petroleums,” the Canada Post Of¬ 
fice added. “Is designed to offer the investor 
an opportunity to participate In two profit¬ 
able phases. The two can be profitable, but 
not with the properties and the suggested 
refining facilities of the company.” 

The Canada postal authorities said that 
Bison's claim It held favorably located leases 
and participation In the Redwater, Lac La 
Blche, and White Mud areas Is completely 
deceptive. 

Literature issued by Heyes speaks enthusi¬ 
astically of drilling contracts signed by 
Bison, "with work scheduled to commence 
immediately. 

Characteristic of this literature is the per¬ 
sistent word picture that the promoters u.se 
to convey the Idea they are toeing the mark 
and ready to go. They are always "com¬ 
mencing” or "ready to commence” some op¬ 
eration which shows “favorable indications" 
of "rich rewards” or "Interesting possibili¬ 
ties” of "remarkaols profits." 

The Bison prospectus, on file with the 
Ontario Securities Commission, shows that 
Bison closed contracts for drilling, or said' 
It closed them. lgno**ing the advice of Its 
own geologist, who recommended that a geo¬ 
physical survey be made before trying to drill 
the wells, according to th United States 
trial examiner. 

Bison got this advice on March 9, 1950, 
and executed the drilling contracts shortly 
afterward, according to the trial examiner. 

“The evidence before me also shows that 
the refining plant which Is to contribute so 
BUijstantlally to the value of Bison stock 
will most certainly not produce anything 
In the way of profit,” said the trial examiner. 

"The plant is to be a skimming plant. 
The margin of profit which can be secured 
from such an operation is quite narrow. To 
talk of building a refinery until you have 
an assured supply of at least 1,000 barrels a 
day Is sheer, undiluted nonsense, and can 
only be deceptive." 

Postal fraud order 43739, Issued August 
2 against A. Garfield Heyes. Ltd., did not 
deter the promoter from sending his litera¬ 
ture to United States suckers. In order to 
bypass It, Heyes enclosed a self-addressed 
return envelope with the address, A. O. 
Heyes, 9 Adelaide East, Toronto 1, Canada. 

Since the first fraud order did not cover 
this designation, another was Issued to cover 
It on October 2. But this still did not stop 
the resourceful Heyes. 

He sent a return envelope self-addressed 
to Heyes, Ltd., Suite 1. Bank of Toronto 
Building, Laird Drive and Eglinton Avenue, 
Leasldo. Ontario. 

In his letters was an explanatory postcrlpt: 
"P. S.—Use the stamped, return envelope, 
addressed to our branch accounting office 
for extra prompt attention, which is en¬ 
closed for your convenience.” 

On November 17, a third fraud order was 
Issued covering this dodge. But Heyes con¬ 
tinued to operate. 

His latest return envelope is inscribed 
with this address: A. G. Heyes, president, 
7 Adelaide Street East, Toronto 1, Canada. 

A fourth fraud order, covering this desig¬ 
nation, was Issued December 6. But Heyes 
Is still operating here under other aliases 
ar.d he Is getting his mall delivered. 

Another promotion of the same caliber of 
fraud is Maidstone Oils, Ltd., promote i prin¬ 
cipally by Donald F. Bryans A Co., a concern 
connected with another swindle ocdled Lash- 
burn Petroleums, Ltd. 

Bryans and a colleague. William O. Chlpp, 
sold Maidstone stock In the United States 
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by a^lvertlslng through the malls that Mhld- 
stone holds a total of 128 well sites In tlw 
Lloydmlnster area, where suooessful wells an 
frequent. 

Eseamlnatlon of Ifatdstone's holdings by 
the United States Seeurtties and bOhaage 
Ckmunlssion geologist showed that Ifald- 
stone had only 82 well sites within 8 miles 
of area, and that the remaining acreage Is 
12 miles away. 

The SBC geologist also found that Maid¬ 
stone’s claim its acreage was located In 
“proven and semlproven sectors and/or sec¬ 
tors deemed to offer oil- or gas-bearing pos- 
slbUltles'* was false. 

Hone of this acreage could reasonably be 
considered proven and semlproven oil land, 
the geologist found. 

The promotion circulars also asserted that 
all doubt bad vanished regarding the profit¬ 
ability of Ziloydmlster wells. But the evi¬ 
dence showed that even better wells In this 
area were not particularly profitable, ac¬ 
cording to the findings of United States Trial 
E-junlner Daniel J. Kelly. 

Kelly said there was no reasonable possi¬ 
bility that the wells in the area would pro¬ 
duce enough oil to enable Investors to se¬ 
cure a return of the purchase price of the 
stock. 

Another promoter of Maidstone. Cordasun 
Petroleums. Ltd., and a third enterprise called 
Docana Oils and Mines. Ltd., la J. B. Dow 
& Co. of 9 Richmond Street Bast. Toronto. 
This oonoern Is listed currently as a licensed 
broker-dealer and a member In good stand¬ 
ing of the Broker-Dealer Association. 

Dow represented to suckers In Minnesota 
that he had discovered a Junior oil com¬ 
pany with holdings In 10 areas of western 
Canada, but could not disclose the Identity 
of the company lest premature publicity 
might result in a sudden upsurge In the 
market price for the shares. 

The mysterious company turned out to 
be the old swindle, Cordasun, which has 
been promoted by more Bay Street pirates 
than almost any other oil stock In Uie moose 
pastures. 

Dow. according to the United States pos- 
tal Investigation, represented there was an 
established market for Cordasun, Maid¬ 
stone and Docana. There la no market, the 
post office reported. 

Dow Is subject to cease and desist orders 
In Mlssoi-rl, Pennsylvania. Michigan, Ohio, 
and Califomia. while New Vork and New 
Jersey have obtained Injimctlons against 
sale of Maidstone stock. 

Still another promoter riding the crest of 
the Alberta loom Is L. B. Scott A; Co., a 
licensed broker-dealer here and member of 
the Broker-Dealer Association. Scott sold 
Capitol Petroleums. Ltd., and a mining pro¬ 
motion, Bastwebb Mines, Ltd. 

Scott became the subj^ of a postal fraud 
order last April. A second fraud order was 
issued against this concern Id December 
when It tried to dodge the first order by 
using Terminal A. Box 206, as its address 
here. 

In his oils brochure, Scott told suckers 
that 87.5 percent of all weUs drilled In' 
Uoydminster field were successful. The 
SBC found no such percentage of success 
bad ever been heard of In the area. 

An employee of the SBC talked over the 
telephone with L. B. Scott As Co. and was 
told; 

“A situation has come tip that prompted 
telephone calls to our customers. This stock 
became very active owing to some news that 
came In on the property. They are down 
1,500 feet. There is an adjoining well caus¬ 
ing quite a lot of activity. Tb^ are drill¬ 
ing a deep test well now. down 1,800 feet.** 

The SEC man, whom the promoter took 
to be a sucker, asked what sins was the 
adjoining well. 


A 98,000^000 wall.** was the response, 
**The original investment was 980JOOO. Xt 
is ooasidered a 95,000,000 wen right now.** 
BBC said such statements were **tnekoiis^ 
ably vicious, higlily fraudulent and have no 
factual basis.** 


ImposItigB of Cahtrols-^Addreei by AIib 
H. VdoitBio 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

or ono 

IN TBB SENATE OF THB UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Fridas* March 18), 1951 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous oonsent that there be printed 
in the Aimendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject Controls: By Whom 
and for What? delivered by Alan H. 
Valentine at the thirty-first annual 
luncheon of the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, at the Statler Hotel. Cleve¬ 
land. Ohio, on March 14,1051. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

CoMTBOui: Bt Whom amd woe What? 
When in January your cffilcers Invited me 
to apeak today, they thought they were going 
to get the Economic Stabiliser. So did I. 
But Instead you get only a private citlsen, 
only another Republican fired by a Demo¬ 
cratic President. If you feel short-changed, 
bow do you think I feel? 

Actually 1 feel relieved. It Is aloe to know 
I have no reaponslbUlty whatever for the 
words and actions of the officers of Price 
Stabilisation and of the members of the 
Wage Stabilisation Board. If any. They have 
my good wishes, though not my envy. May 
they succeed, or at least survive. 

Though relieved at my freedom, I did not 
seek It. 1 took on the Job of Economic Sta¬ 
bilizer aware of Its difficulties and dangers, 
and was prepared to see It through. But any 
man not supported by organized labor, or 
by the White House secretariat, or by the 
Democratic National Committee needs to 
watch his step, and I was unpopular with all 
three. The President gave me support for 
some weeks against heavy odds, and finally 
gave me the distinction of being Washing¬ 
ton’s finest example of what Inventory ac- 
coimtants call ’Xast in. first out.’* My per¬ 
sonal r^ard for him rwmalns. 

There la nothing more unstable than the 
Job of an Economic Stablllmr. It Is easy to 
talk stabilization but not to stablllM, and 
It Is possible to appear to stabilize our econ¬ 
omy but actually to impair it. But If one 
tries to aci the economist and the states¬ 
man, he Is moving i^nlnst the crowd. Per¬ 
haps it la wiser to be like the demagog of 
the XTench Revolution, who, bearing In the 
small hours the noise of a riot In the street 
below, leapt from his bed and announced to 
his lady: “There go my people. Z am their 
leader; I must follow them.** 

Paris has no monopoly of such leaders. 
In Its milder form that kind of leadership 
Is now called rolling with the punches. Z 
am glad that some of our business leaders 
now serving in Washington have learned how 
to roll with the punches, for we need badly 
their continuance in the top councils of our 
Qovemment. Z do not know where our de¬ 
fense program would be without men like 
Charlie Wilson, Bob Ziovett, nd Bill Karrlson: 


Hoping that my praise Is sot the kiss of 
death, Z want you to know that in my ob¬ 
servation one of the flneet jobs of production 
ever done anywhere, and against heavy odds, 
is beiag desw by Oeneral Bairieon. 

But there are issues too Important to oom- 
promlsei sometlmeo one must refuse to roll 
with the punches. One oannot compromise 
one's basic economic Judgment eepeclilly 
when It Is supported by the wisest advisers 
one can assemMe. I have always believed 
that free enterprise produces best when it 
Is most free and that its mechanism Is deli¬ 
cate and should be adjusted only after the 
most careful consideration. I knew we coiUd 
not In any ease, for want of staff, arrest infla¬ 
tion for a month or two, and believed that 
during that period It was better to endure 
Inflation and not risk impairing production, 
than to impose a regimentation which would 
not. In any case, hi^ down prices of most 
consumer goods about which the complaints 
centered. Thwefore 1 would not Impose gen¬ 
eral controls until Obvemment took certain 
other deflationary steps—mostly still not 
taken—to help make controls workable. My 
Judgment may have been wrong, but events 
since Febriuuy 1 have not changed It. My 
Judgment was not shared by most of the 
powers In Washington. As prices rose It be¬ 
came Increasingly difficult for me, and for the 
President who supported me. to resist the 
pressures of those whose oplxilons were sel¬ 
dom tempered by any Miowledge of the com¬ 
plications of price reglmantatlan and wage 
regulation—to resist the sincere and vocal 
people who had all the popular arguments 
on their side—^to resist those who cared more 
about placating the public than helping the 
pubUc. 

That was an economic Issue, though It be- 
eauM a political one. But there was another. 
It was one I had been promised would not 
be allowed to impede my work, I was forced 
to choose between being a participant In 
large-scale partisan patronage or of being a 
victim of It. I chose the latter; forced the 
Issue: and do not regret my choice. Per¬ 
haps It would have happened in any admin¬ 
istration; It did happen In this one. 

There are few men more boring than he 
who wants to tell you about bis recent 
operation and how much It hurt. There 
are few figures more pathetic than the de¬ 
feated football coach who spends all win¬ 
ter explaining how all he needed was more 
good material. I shall try not to be an 
Ancient Mariner either. What happened to 
me is unimportant—except to me—unless It 
brings some olarlfloation to matters of great¬ 
er importance. The times are too crucial 
to permit any of us the luxury of destruc¬ 
tive criticism or personal tirades. Our Oov- 
ernment needs our support. We owe 
support, with all the largeness of spirit and 
generosity of Judgment we can muster, to 
that Government and to a President whose 
honesty and devotion, whose dUBcultles and 
problems, we never can belittle. Any fur¬ 
ther referenoes to my own misadventures 
will be pmvly Illustrative. I come to bury 
Valentine, not to isralse him. 

I want to give my remaining time to two 
conslderatlona. 

First, are Government effmrts toward sta- 
blllaatton succeeding, and If not why not? 

Second, what does that tell us about the 
future of our depiocratio Oovemmentf 

If In 15 minutes Z can answer either 
of those I sbaU not have died poUtlcaliy In 
vain. 

Gan our economy be stabilized? That 
depends on what we mean by stabilization. 

If we mean bringing our national economy 
wholly under the oontroi of Government; If 
we mean arresting and freeelng our pro¬ 
ductive ovganlaatlon within some predeter- 
SBlned framework; then our economy can¬ 
not be ctabUiaad, at least short of oouwlete 
dictatorial soclaliam. Booh regimentation 
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would reduoe personal incentive and im¬ 
pair production; it would strait-jacket 
initiative and destroy free enterprise. It 
that be stabilisation I am against it. for the 
essence of our economy is its flexibility; the 
merit of our system is its relative freedom. 

But if by stabilieation we mean eliminat¬ 
ing the extremes of booms and busts; ameli¬ 
orating the worst effects of inflation and de¬ 
flation; and spreading more fairly the profit 
and the pain of our defense program—if thart 
be stabilization it is desirable and possible. 
Are we on our way to it? I think we are 
on our way, but with more noise than effi¬ 
ciency, more disagreement than unity, more 
cooks than consistency, more contumely 
than courage, more politics than progress. 

Whose fault is that? The fault lies in 
many places and has a long history. I can 
suggest a few factors, but I shall try to 
name no names. 

One trouble has been an overemphasis in 
Government circles, in press circles, and in 
the public mind, upon the price-control as¬ 
pects of economic stabilization. This was 
natural and perhaps inevitable. Prices are 
of immediate concern to the public; prices 
are news to the press, price control can pro¬ 
vide legislators with an excuse for not voting 
unpopular taxes or troublesome government 
economies. This over-emphasfi has led to 
too little emphasis—and too little action— 
upon other and more basic deflationary 
measures absolutely essential to stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

Allied with this error was the widespread 
fallacy that to control prices one had only 
to issue a few orders. Actually price control 
Is one of the most complicated, delicate, and 
difficult aspects of economic endeavor—a field 
really understood as a whole only by a few 
professional experts, and really understood 
In detail only by a few specialists in Govern¬ 
ment and business. Last week Walter Llpp- 
mann wrote that even Mr. Charles Wilson 
^‘seemed to accept the notion that prices 
could be frozen by decree without taking 
any serious measures to stop the Inflation.” 

If Mr. Wilson did accept that notion It was 
despite several hours of conversation, right 
up to the eve of my resignation. In which I 
endeavored to convince him to the contrary. 
Perhaps he did recognize the difficulties and 
dangers of the course which he then ap¬ 
proved, but did not feel be could afford to 
take the risk of supporting a policy and a 
man so politically unacceptable. He bad 
and has my sympathy and support. 

Another fault lies in the terms of the 
Defense Production Act, which by various 
conditions makes it difficult and perhaps 
impossible to achieve effective price and 
wage control. Parity protection of agricul¬ 
ture is one of these hurdles, but there are 
others. 

Then there are many areas of our economy 
in which controls of prices and *wageB are for 
practical reasons extremely difficult. How 
can one enforce price controls in many un¬ 
organized small-unlt trades: bow can one 
enforce a wage freeze among thousands of 
tiny groups of unorganized workers? In in¬ 
dustries like motorcars or steel, when the 
units of management are large in size, few 
in number, law-abiding, socIaUy responsible, 
and very much In the public eye, the problem 
of enforcement is a minor one. But there 
are many other industries, each with thou¬ 
sands of small operators, where that de¬ 
scription does not apply, and where there 
is no medium for internal leadership or ex¬ 
ternal contrdl. Mr. DlBalle has yet to dem¬ 
onstrate that he can do—without rationing 
and without a Pearl Harbor psychology— 
what Messrs. Henderson, Bowles, and Porter 
could not do; control the retail price and 
quality of meat and men’s clothing. Yet 
they were two of the items which both Con¬ 
gress and the pubUo apparently expected any 
understaffed stabilizer could roll back in 
price by the simple issuance of an order. 
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But the greatest weakness in our stabiliz¬ 
ing effort has been the failure of Government 
to take strong, prompt, and fundamental 
steps toward deflation—^including Govern¬ 
ment economy, a wise and fair plan of in¬ 
creased tax revenue that would draw off ex¬ 
cessive spending power, greater credit re¬ 
strictions, more intelligent policies on in¬ 
terest rates. Increased personal savings and 
purchase of Government bonds. Most of 
these remain undone, and meanwhile the 
ship of state drifts with the vagrant pres¬ 
sure-tides and stabilizers flounder. 

If war becomes so near or inflation so 
devastating that we Americans are lifted by 
patriotism or by fear out of our normal sel- 
flshness and Inertia— M. that happens then 
the difficulties described will be promptly 
overcome. But even then we will still lack a 
major essential to effective stabilization—an 
efficient Federal Government. 

That essential we do not now have. It 
cannot be quickly created or recruited for it 
is a matter of spirit and purpose as well as 
talent and experience. 

Some 60 years ago Henry and Brooks Adams 
warned that American democracy might de¬ 
scend from medlorcrlty to mediocrity until It 
became too mediocre to survive. If they 
feared that in 1900, what would they think 
of the quality of American politics and 
society today? The problems which cur¬ 
rently face our Government are more com¬ 
plicated and difficult than ever in our his¬ 
tory. More than ever before we need many 
men of fine mind and character in Govern¬ 
ment, and an atmosphere in Government in 
which they can work happily and effectively. 
As the task of our Government has enlarged 
so has its size. It has multiplied in numbers, 
cost, and power. Has it increased propor¬ 
tionately in the wisdom and character of its 
leaders? Were our social gains of the IDSO’s, 
for example, accompanied by comparable im¬ 
provements in standards of public propriety? 
Has the power, for example, which leaders 
of organized labor have gained since 1982 
been balanced by an added sense of responsi¬ 
bility on their part for the welfare of all 
Americans? Indeed, do the American 
people any longer even expect to see Wash¬ 
ington set an example of hlgh-mindedness? 

Is our public now so inured to improprieties 
of public conduct that it is no longer of¬ 
fended by them? Are we, also, satisfied so 
long as our Congressmen or Federal officers 
do nothing actually Illegal? 

This brings me to roy final question: 

What does the current state of affairs in 
Washington tell us about the future of demo¬ 
cratic government? I do not even suggest 
the posslblUty of any political corruption. 

I do not even suggest that many of the re¬ 
ported Improprieties have seemed Improper 
to the men who so acted, though that makes 
them doubly frightening. After all, let us 
gladly recognize that Washington does con¬ 
tain many men exceptional In ability, vision, 
and political integrity with whom any man 
should be proud to associate. 

A government in which even men of Cabi¬ 
net rank are advised to Ingratiate themselves 
at regular Intervals with certain members of 
the White House staff is an inefficient gov¬ 
ernment. 

A government in which thousands of Fed¬ 
eral employees are strongly influenced by 
fear they will lose their Jobs or their promo¬ 
tions if they offend the party political watch¬ 
dogs in their department or agency is an 
inefficient government. 

A government in which, in a declared emer¬ 
gency, top officials ptursue various courses in 
matters of crucial financial, economic, labor, 
and manpower policy Is an inefficient govern¬ 
ment. 

A government which leaders of business 
and professions hesitate to Join, even in a 
national emergency, because of the frustra¬ 
tions. defeats, compromises, and personal 
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lacerations they know they must endure is 
an inefficient government. 

A government In which leading Senators 
and other public servants are obliged to 
spend much time, in a crucial year, investi¬ 
gating the propriety and even the integrity 
of other public servants is an inefficient gov¬ 
ernment. 

A government in which thousands of Fed¬ 
eral employees have forgotten that the func¬ 
tion of government is to serve the people is 
an inefficient government. 

It is said that democratic government must 
be in some respects inefficient: that that is 
the price of democracy. But the inefficien¬ 
cies I have described do not derive from 
democracy: are not inherent in its working 
or essential to its welfare. 

So 1 conclude that a government so ineffi¬ 
cient is inadequate to our times. 

Too mediocre to survive. Are we approach¬ 
ing that stage? There have always been some 
men of third-rate ability in our Government, 
and our Nation has survived them. But 
never. I suggest, have such third-rate stand¬ 
ards and objectives flourished so openly or 
been more generally accepted and more loy¬ 
ally defended. This tolerance of the medi¬ 
ocre began long before the present adminis¬ 
tration. and Mr. Truman thus Inherited a 
downwar I trend In political morality. That 
trend would have been difficult to reverse. 
It was not reversed but augmented. The 
moral ground on which contemporary Wash¬ 
ington now rests is so low that mists of con¬ 
tagion can rise quickly and spread far. 

Surely our President falls to realize how 
many and how large are the spots on the 
fabric of his Federal mantle. If he did re¬ 
alize. surely he would act. 

The heart of this contagion is patronage 
whenever and wherever it can be got away 
with. We cannot, of course, have demo¬ 
cratic government without political parties, 
and political parties cannot live without 
patronage. But patronage has become not a 
means to life but an end in itself to a po¬ 
litical machine which has been too long at 
the trough. That patronage has become an 
excuse for the creation of a government 
within a government. 

Our official Government is headed by an 
honest, well-intentioned, industrious, and 
likable President. 

But there is a second government, nom¬ 
inally headed by the President bu^ with 
activities of which he can be only vaguely 
aware. That government is largely unofficial 
in its standing, anonsrmous In Its member¬ 
ship. undercover In Its operations, undefined 
in its functions, and nebulous In Its actual 
leadership, with few records, few scruples, 
and little or no sense of public responsibility. 

Nominally a creature of the Democratic 
National Committee. In practice it appears 
to Include men not officially connected with 
that committee, who are primarily in pur¬ 
suit of personal power or personal wealth. 
Perhaps no single person knows all that is 
said and done in the name of this nameless 
government, but let there be no doubt of Its 
Influence. There is perhaps no complete 
record of its membership or of its plans. Its 
promises, and its proscribed victims, but some 
of us soon learn to feel its power. 1 do not 
even hint at any illegality, for these are all, 
all honorable men. I merely suggest that 
this obscure and irresponsible power Is a 
danger to the defense effort, and if long en¬ 
dured could become a menace to free gov¬ 
ernment. The Fulbrlght commission has 
come upon some revealing treces and some 
familiar names. 

Such a situation could not exist unless 
the leaders of our Government had become 
a little too tolerant of mediocre political 
ethics and a little too complacent about their 
own. How else can one explain an apparent 
willingness to be satisfied with public serv¬ 
ants so long as their actions are not clearly 
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illegal, and to be uneoneerned about aotlona 
wblch, though legal, aie highly Improper? 

Theee factors are not rexnDte from my dis¬ 
cussion of stabillalttg our eoonomy, for they 
are major haeards which our stabiliiere must 
overcome. Sound economica and partisan 
polltlos simply do not mix. Even a Charles 
Wilson cannot successfully organlae our pro¬ 
duction and oversee our stabilisation if be 
must also cope with an undercover govern- 
znent as well as a legally constituted one. 

Only one man can repudiate and demolish 
this second and unofficial government. Only 
one man can raise the level of our political 
morality; only one man can drive the money 
lenders tram his own temple. That man la 
the President of the United States. If 1 do 
not misjudge the American people, they 
know the time has come for the President to 
undertake a major bouse cleaning. They 
admire his loyalty to his supporters; they 
like his good nature. But he, who has him¬ 
self declared a national emergency, must 
recognlM this situation as one aspect of that 
national emergency. He must not let loyalty 
or good nature blind him to the fact that 
his loyalty is being imposed upon, his fallh Is 
being mt^laoed, his friendship Is being be¬ 
tray^ by some whom he has thought to be 
his friends. They are no friends of his or of 
the Nation. In their own ways they are 
saboteurs of our defense program. 

Only the President can act now, and by hla 
action lift his administration from moral 
mediocrity. Only the President can act now. 
If he does not; the people can act later, if it 
Is not too late. 


Rttollt of 0 Poll OB PabHc QatslioBt— 
BdUorkl ProBi the SocruneBto UbIob 

ZXrENSION OF REBdARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWUND 

OF OAUFOBWU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day o/ 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Ur. KNOWLAND. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled ‘‘So Congress Can Know.” 
which appeared in the Sacramento Union 
on Sunday. March 11.1951. This news¬ 
paper has conducted a poll on a number 
of questions of interest to the people of 
the United States, and the editorial deals 
with the answers received. I call this 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows; 

[From the Sccramcnto Union of March 
11, 1961] 

So Cowosns Caw Know 
Last week we Invited readers. In the In¬ 
terest of good cltlsenshlp, to express their 
opinions on 10 Important questions before 
the Nation. More than 800 responded, with 
the following result: 

1. Are you for or against our representa¬ 
tives taking action right now to eliminate 
the waste, the unnecessary Jobs, Ineffideney. 
and extravagance within each major de¬ 
partment of our Government? For. 684; 
against, 10; don’t know, 0. 

8. Do you think our Government should 
atop giving and leading money and ma¬ 
terials, other than military matSriel, to for¬ 
eign countries, until we can do so with a 


reasonably tax load, and a dlmlnlolilng na¬ 
tional deficit? For, 601: against, 68; don’t 
know. 68. 

8. 1» you think our r s pre ae n tatlves should 
take action to correct leglalatlon mat re¬ 
quires our Government to buy farm products 
and other commodities la huge, unusable, 
and unsalable quantttles. with taxpayers* 
money? For, 461; against. 81; dtm’t know. 
14. 

4. Are you for or against admitting Red 
China to the United Nations? For. 89; 
against, 608: don’t know. 41. 

6. Are you for or against legislation that 
will prevent the President from ever again 
committing our Nation to undeclared war, 
or to any other unusual foreign duty, with¬ 
out consent of Congress or congressional 
committee? For, 617; against, 67; don’t 
know. 81. 

6. Do you think the UN should Impose an 
embargo and blockade against the Chinese 
mainland, and encourage Chiarg Kal-shefc 
with moral and material support against 
Communists? For, 481; against, 61; don’t 
know. 69. 

7. Do you think our State Department 
needs a good overhauling, beginning at the 
top? For, 661; against, 80; don’t know, 88. 

8. Are you for or against legislation to stop 
all trade, direct or Indirect, with Russia, and 
forbid entry to people, ships, and goods from 
Communist-dominated countries Into this 
country? For, 617; agalztst, 64; don’t know, 
88 . 

9. Are you for or against an Immediate and 
all-inclusive olean-out of Communists and 
fellow travelers from every department of 
the Government, and airtight steps taken to 
keep them out? For. 687; against. 81; don’t 
know. 16. 

10. Are you tar or against sending a large 
standing army to Europe? For. 81; against, 
416; don’t know. 116. 

T^e infarmatlon has been carefully com¬ 
piled and sent not only to the two United 
States Senatora from California, but to every 
Member of Congress from this State. In 
addition, an account oi the balloting has 
been placed upon press a ss oci ation wires, so 
that c!l Members of Congress and the ad¬ 
ministration will have an idea bow at least 
841 northwn Californians feel about impor¬ 
tant questions of the day. 


Air Powtr IbMsM for NatioBil 
Security 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

OF SOUTH CAXOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine—« friend who is a military man, 
which I am not—has called to my atten¬ 
tion an old Training Manual of the 
War Department, dated December 23. 
1821, in which the principles of war are 
listed. These principles are the prin¬ 
ciples of objective, offensive, concen¬ 
tration or mass, economy of force, 
movement, surprise, security, simplicity, 
and cooperation. They axe the ancient 
principles of warfare, from the time of 
Alexander, and earlier; and they are the 
principles on which every successful 
general has based his campaign, right 
up to the present 

The same friend has called to my 
attention an article in the latest issue 


of the Air University Quarterly Review, 
caned Air Power Indivisible. In this 
article two experienced Air Force of¬ 
ficers, Col. Dale O. Smith and MaJ. Qen. 
John DeF. Barker, apply these ancient 
principles of warfare to the newest form, 
of military power—air power. Their 
conclusion is that the principles are still 
sound, and that air power, if it is to be 
effectively applied, must be applied with 
reference to them. 

Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. 
Finletter has truly stated: 

Tbctlcal sir and strategic air are merely 
handles which have been developed to 
Identify different functions, each of which Is 
Indispensable and each of which fits into the 
over-all Integrated structure of air power. 

The authors of Air Force Indivisible 
conclude: 

There should be no rigid adherence to the 
predetermined priorities ascribed to certain 
elements of air power when a crucial issue 
Is at stake affecting the whole of national 
security. Then, without regard to theoreti¬ 
cal priorities, total air power must be thrown 
Into the gap which threatens the very struc¬ 
ture of our olvllleatlon. This will always be 
the first priority. 

The air organlaatlon must be designed to 
advance the national objectives with Indl- 
vlslblo air power. 

Using the ancient traditional princi¬ 
ples of war as guides to strategic and 
tactical conduct more firmly based than 
conclusions drawn from incidents of the 
Korean struggle. General Barker and 
Colonel Smith have presented their case 
for the employment of air power in a 
clear, readable, and convincing fashion. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, I include in the Congressional 
Record the article entitled ”Air Power 
Indivisible’' from the fall 1950 issue of 
the Air University Quarterly Review: 

All POWXX INDIV1SIB1.S 

(By Col. Dale O. Smith In collaboration with 
MaJ. Gen. John DeF. Barker) 

Profes8l(mal magaalnes have recently pub¬ 
lished several articles arguing the employ¬ 
ment of air power in support of troops. One 
school of thought holds that more control of 
air should be vested in the ground com¬ 
mander who is directly affected by the kind 
of close air support be receives. The other 
school maintains that the current mode of 
air control, developed In World War II. per¬ 
mits more effective all-round air employment 
and. In the final analysis, better ground sup¬ 
port. 

The Intellectual controversy thus stimu¬ 
lated is usuaUy documented with authorita¬ 
tive statements from both sides and often 
supported by one-time incidents gleaned 
from the Korean struggle. Certainly there 
must be a firmer base upon which military 
thought may establish greater agreement. 

The substantial acceptance of the tradi¬ 
tional principles of war by all people wear¬ 
ing uniform might be one such starting base. 
Theee ancient guides to strategic and tacti¬ 
cal conduct pr4aent a ground of basic har¬ 
mony from which shoots (ff fxirther military 
agreement might grow. 

One of these principles is referred to as 
eoonomy of force. It Is. of course, self-ex- 
planatonr* We want the most military re¬ 
turn possible for any military force wq^ded. 
When we go duck hunting we don’t want to 
carry along a rifle in caae we should rtin into 
a moose, cr if we should hunt moose a shot¬ 
gun would simply be a burden. On the rare 
occasion, however, when we want to bunt 
both duck and moose <m the same trip, we'd 
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like to have both types of guns along. But 
at other times it would be most uneco¬ 
nomical to buy and carry the extra firearm. 
Wouldn't it be better to borrow the extra 
gun from a trusted friend rather than to 
buy it and lug it around for years with slight 
occasion to use it? For those who hesitate 
to borrow, it might be pointed out that the 
borrower is Just as often lending his gun 
to help out the other fellow. 

That seems to be a fair exchange. It is 
simply cooperation«~another principle of 
war. Cooperation also can be considered one 
of the fundamental tenets of the American 
system and a secret of our great material 
and moral success. We trust our fellow man; 
we rely on his help. We abhor waste of any 
kind—even waste of time. By working to¬ 
gether we make the most of our resources 
and never let them stand idle when they can 
be put to work in someone else’s hands. 

In war Isolated situations or campaigns 
may make us forget or brush aside accepted 
principles which may not seem to apply at 
the moment. Yet a broad perspective of the 
whole history of warfare shows these prin¬ 
ciples standing up. again and again, under 
the acid test combat. Why do we see 
more meaning in retrospect than iu the heat 
of today's battle? Gan it be because more of 
the relevant facts of the past are known than 
are the facts of the Immediate situation? 
And cannot those more numerous facts be 
weighed and analyzed more dispassionately 
vrlthout oiar being swayed by personal in¬ 
volvement? 

We ere presently engaged in the Korean 
campaign, and we have yet to benefit from 
a comprehensive analysis of it. Our profes¬ 
sional observers and correspondents provide 
separate accounts of one individual, viewing 
a limited number of Isolated actions. Such 
reports often provide conflicting observations 
and we are prone to be emotionally afiected 
by those we read. All these valuable experi¬ 
ences must be put together, with many more, 
and soberly evaluated for safe conclusions. 

As a volume of evidence builds up. for 
example, the first somewhat hysterical ac¬ 
counts of Jets being too lightly armored 
to be effective have been to a large extent 
disproved. True, Jets can't be employed as 
well on some support missions as F-51's, 
but on other tasks Jets have been found 
superior. Furthermore, had there been air 
opposition and accurate antiaircraft artillery, 
perhaps F-51*s would have been knocked out 
of the skies. 

The Air Force has maintained that a war¬ 
plane must be fundamentally designed to 
live in the air. No matter how effective it 
might be under unopposed conditions, a 
warplane is of slight value if it falls to show 
up when needed. Recent engagements of 
our Jets have discouraged enemy air attacks 
and have made it more possible to continue 
ground support. Economy of force would 
hardly be attained should we construct a 
Stuka or a Stormovik purely as airborne 
artillery, yet so vulnerable to air attack that 
another aircraft would be required to pro¬ 
tect it. (A German and Russian experience 
that can hardly be Ignored.) If we can, 
on the other hand, build an airplane which 
not only can protect Itself but can perform 
adequate ground support, we have then vrhat 
is tantamount to twice the force we might 
have had with a Stuka-escort combination. 
It might even be desirable to accept some 
slight reduction of our "air artillery" capa¬ 
bilities to gain this twice as large force. 
Fortunately this is not necessary, however, 
for as more reports pile up we find that 
Jets, employing tactics to suit their unique 
capabilities, tend to provide an air support 
comparable to that of the propeller aircraft. 

Had we fully accepted the first despairing 
and fragmentary reports regarding Jets we 
might have gone all out for piston-driven 
fighters. Could that policy not have en¬ 
couraged the enemy to employ his Jets more 


vigorously? Would we now have control 
of the air? Surely we must consider the 
situation anomalous when the enemy con¬ 
cedes us air superiority. We cannot assume 
he will always react in that unusual manner. 
And his current reaction might have been 
somewhat due to the mere presence of our 
Jets. It is possible that we are getting an 
economic return from our Jets not readily 
apparent. 

Whether we talk of aircraft or tanks or 
warships, pistols or rifles or artillery, no 
weapon can be considered of full value un¬ 
less we employ it with economy of force. 
Each weapon possesses certain characteris¬ 
tics, singular strengths and weaknesses. We 
use eech weipon so as to take advantage of 
its capabilities and allay the effects of its lim¬ 
itations. One of the greatest strengths of an 
airplane is in its flexibility (still another 
principle of war). The airplane can be 
used for many military purposes, and it has 
a mobility that surpasses any other man- 
carrying weapon. To tie this versatile in¬ 
strument of war down to a few specific 
tasks and thus deny it other objectives 
which at times might be far more productive 
toward eventual victory would seem to be 
a profligate waste of force. Would it not 
be better to organize our forces for optimum 
flexibility and hence be more able to prac¬ 
tice economy of force? 

If an air force is organized to take advan¬ 
tage of the great material versatility in¬ 
herent in the airplane, the commander can 
be in a position to skillfully apply all the 
principles of war. He can launch his force 
from a carrier at sea, from an airfield 20 
miles behind the lines, or from a different 
continent, thus emplo^ng it with extreme 
flexibility. He can take the offensive and 
concentrate his force against the most criti¬ 
cal objective with maximum economy. He 
can do so even though today’s objective is a 
thousand miles from tomorrow's objective. 
Rapid movement of large forces over vast 
distances will permit surprise. Should he 
be attacked at home, most of his force can 
be quickly diverted for defense and the 
security of his and other military bases. 
Simplicity is the essence of such concen¬ 
trated air actions, since the very speed of 
aircraft prohibits operations of excessive 
complication. But unless his air force is so 
organized and habitually trained to perform 
these varied functions, he will not likely be 
as able to follow the principles. Speclflo 
local tasks may deter a more fruitful em¬ 
ployment. 

The overwhelming advantage of flexibility 
provided by air power has sometimes been 
mitigated by an unfunctional organization 
which seems to divide available air strength 
into small parcels, each parcel tightly 
wrapped and lab 'ud "For tactical (or other) 
use only." Paradoxically, such a piecemeal 
commitment of air strength Is not now, nor 
has it ever been, a true doctrine of the Air 
Force. 

With some Justification, however, the Air 
Force has been accused of packaging its avia¬ 
tion into such mutually exclusive bundles of 
"strategic," "tactical." and "air defense" 
forces. Many airmen have too literally ac¬ 
cepted these terms by regarding the over-all 
strategic picture in too narrow a light. Yet 
the actual employment of air forces in World 
War II and in the present Korean conflict 
should dispel any fears that Air Force policy 
tends toward compartmentatlon. Repeated 
evidence of the use of all air weapons against 
every kind of target, depending upon the im¬ 
mediate crucial objectives, shoidd amply in¬ 
dicate the funcUimental doctrine of air 
employment. 

So-called strategic heavy bombers were 
employed in Eurqpe befwe D-day. and after, 
to attack coastal gun emplacements and 
other front-line objectives." A quarter of a 
million tons of bombs were dropped on trans¬ 
portation targets by every type of Blghth 


Air Force craft, which was nearly one-third 
of the grand total expended. For the break¬ 
through at St. Lo a veritable carpet of bombs 
was laid in front of our lines by waves of big 
bombers. The tactical efficacy of opera¬ 
tion is attested to by comments from Ger¬ 
man commanders who asserted that it was 
this type of air action which was most det¬ 
rimental to defending a position. 

In the Pacific all kinds of aircraft were 
concentrated on critical objectives regardless 
of the terminology covering their organiza¬ 
tional assignments. Cape Gloucester, tor 
example, was so effectively pounded by every 
available aircraft that o\ir surface invaders 
walked in standing up. Bombers and fight¬ 
ers from all sorts of air organizations were 
later set to interdict the water approaches 
to Rabaul and with cooperative surface ac- 
tjpn completed Rabaul’s isolation. 

Japanese air units had been built up in 
New Guinea at Wewak where massed Allied 
air struck them in August 1948. The enemy 
recoiled to Hollandia, but the sustained bom¬ 
bardment and strafing there by all tjrpes of 
craft wrote the ultimate end to Japanese air 
strength as an effective force. No piecemeal 
efforts were attempted in these great air 
offensives, but rather concentrated, massed 
operations were undertaken with every avail¬ 
able airplane deployed by the theater com¬ 
mander. Air superiority was achieved, and 
from Hollandia on the possibility of our 
continued advance was assured. 

Later, when the Insane "diving wind" 
flyers streamed down on our invasion forces 
off Okinawa, B-29’s were diverted from their 
attacks on Industrial centers. Destruction 
of Kyusku airfields and kamikaze forces on 
the ground became an immediate primary 
objective. For 24 days kamikaze bases were 
bombarded, and vicious enemy reactions 
claimed 22 B>29’s. But most kamikaze 
establishments were knocked out, and at¬ 
tacks on our invasion forces started falling 
off. 

2.ecently, in Korea, the B-29‘s not only at¬ 
tacked factories, ports, depots and marshal¬ 
ing yards but bridges, troop concentrations, 
ant: strong points. This carpet bombing ef¬ 
fort near Taegu was another example of the 
extreme flexibility of air power. Fighter- 
bombers and mediums poured fire on many 
of the selfsame targets. The objectives for 
the day were those felt to be most urgent at 
that time by the theater commander, and 
he was able through his flexible organiza¬ 
tion to launch his entire force, directing 
every available air weapon at the sensitive 
spots. 

It has long been held as Air Force doc¬ 
trine that air superiority should be the pri¬ 
mary mission of air power. This premise 
has gained quick support from Army lead¬ 
ers who have suffered air attacks. Most 
Army leaders who have been harassed by 
enemy air would far rather have the enemy 
air kept off their necks than have integral¬ 
ly assigned aircraft for use as extended ar¬ 
tillery. These leaders have no misconcep- 
tlQSB about retaining, say, divisional, corps, 
or army aviation, in the face of superior 
enemy air. The fate of the German Stuka, 
which was ruthlessly swept from the skies 
when the Allies achieved air superiority, is 
too fresh in the memory of the experienced 
ground commanders. 

Students of warfare are apprised, as well, 
of the relativeness of air superiority. It is 
never gained in finality, but only by degrees. 
The enemy may husband some air power, 
even though he is driven from the skies, and 
mount this saved force at a critical time, 
as the Germans did during the Ardennes 
offensive and the Japanese did with their 
kamikaze. Under such conditions we must 
always be prepared to concentrate and strike 
with overwhelming energy, even though at* 
any one period our air superiority seems well 
assured. 
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Moreover* to achieve air superiority* we 
cannot hope to lnd\ilge exclusively In air 
combat over the front lines. If we defeat 
the enemy in this narrow area, we may 
achieve a local superiority as long as our 
aircraft are present. The enemy will then 
merely refuse to commit hit air while ours 
stooge around, but he will strike when we 
leave. Since a constant air umbrella la 
wasteful of force, the obvious necessity Is to 
wear down the enemy atar force throu^ at¬ 
trition of every nature. Pilots, crews, planes, 
fuel, training establishments, aircraft manu¬ 
facturing and storage center, and communi¬ 
cations facilities which Interconnect the 
many elements of his air power—all should 
be our targets. Seldom can any one element 
be fully destroyed. Some elements are more 
exposed to attack than others, and our em¬ 
phasis should be influenced by those so|e 
toes sticking out, Inviting us to step on 
them. 

Before we engage In air battle, however, 
we must be assured of a certain security for 
our own air bases, for our own communica¬ 
tions, and for all the other elements of na¬ 
tional strength present In our territory. Air 
defense is an impelling responsibility, and 
because it Is seen at first hand by the law¬ 
making populace, air defense may be given 
inordinate stress. 

As General Lee, through his threatening 
advances toward Washington, succeeded in 
immoblilalng tens of thousands of Union 
troops In the nonproductive defense of the 
Capital, so did the Doolittle mission freeae 
much of Japan’s aviation to the defense of 
its homeland. The battle of Britain put a 
premium upon air defense, and It was some¬ 
time after our fighters extended their range 
with drop tanks that the RAF fighters began 
to follow our lead and not sit at home wait¬ 
ing for air attacks that seldom came. In 
using nearly all of our aviation every flyable 
day, the AAF suffered some surprises and 
many local defeats, but the aggregate of our 
efforts compared with those of the enemy 
turned the tide of air victory. Enemy avia¬ 
tion was then largely pinned down to defend 
the homeland. 

A striking example of Germany’s failure 
to exploit the versatility of aircraft Is il¬ 
lustrated by her air policies. Because Britain 
did not fall alter a few months of aerial 
bombardment during 1940, Hitler lost faith 
in offensive air power. Specialised aviation, 
essentially under Wehrnmcht domination, 
became the order of the day. The close- 
support Stuka had paid good dividends when 
air superiority had been easily attained. But 
pitted against Allied fighter bombers in 
Africa and elsewhere. Stukas were knocked 
down like tenpins. RAF bombr.rdment put 
a priority on German air defense, and Stukas 
were left without an escort. As the AAF 
added Its strength, home defense became 
Germany’s Ho. 1 strategic consideration. 

Fighter production was stepped up re¬ 
peatedly at the expense of other classes of 
aviation, and over 70 percent of Germany's 
air force was earmarked exclusively for 
home defense. At no time was this huge 
force concentrated to strike offensively at 
Russia or to back up the retreating Wehri- 
macbt on the eastern front. Nor did the 
crystal-pure mission of air defense permit 
the Luftwaffe to be assembled for tactical 
cooperation with hard-pressed Paxusers at 
Normandy or to make concentrated strikes 
at overloaded Allied supply points and lines 
of communications. They were organized 
to perform but one mission and no more. 

The glaring errors made by Germany in her 
failure to exploit the versatility of air power 
are apparent to all. Overstrict interpreta¬ 
tions of specific roles and missions, particu¬ 
larly those of close-support and air defense, 
left Germany not with a true air force 
capable of strategic employment but with 
a restricted and specialized weapon of doubt¬ 
ful value. 


On the otberhand, United States Air Force 
doctrine from Its mention has stressed the 
use of air as a national fmree capable of per- 
fonnlng innumerable strategic missions. 
Air power has been organised with some 
specialisation, but the Ic^-rax^ objectives 
have not been prostituted by the need for 
this specialisation. For example, Tactical 
Air Ckunmand was organised to develop 
ground-support tactics, but Included also in 
Its directive was a mission for gaining and 
maintaining air supwlorlty, while a third 
specified function of Taotleal Air Command 
was Interdiction of the battlefield. 

Interdiction—the squeezing off of com¬ 
munication arteries to the batue zones— 
Is merely a phase of the strategic bombing 
mission. In the latter, not only the battle 
zone Is interdicted,' but the whole enemy 
war-making potential Is attacked. It is in¬ 
terdiction of all enemy strength. Bence the 
Interdiction mission of tactical aviation Is 
essentially a part of the long-range mission 
of Btrate^o employment. 

Keeping in mind the three primary ob¬ 
jectives of tactical aviation (air superiority. 
Interdiction, and front-line support) let us 
examine their fulfillment in the Korean War 
during November 1950. Our forces had 
driven past the thirty-eighth parallel to 
within a few miles of the northern border 
of Korea. Down from Manchuria streamed 
a vast army to oppose our advance. But, 
contrary to the concepts of orthodox warfare, 
we were denied the opportunity to stem this 
advance. The territory north of the border 
was declared Inviolate, and our aviation 
could not fly across that artificial barrier. 
What, then, happened to our air superiority? 
The air superiority, tor example, that we had 
(by default) over the Pusan pocket? 

North of the border, which was Just a few 
minutes by eir in front of our ground troops, 
we generously granted the enemy absolute 
air superiority. We refused to venture be¬ 
yond that arbitrary boundary, and the enemy 
marshalled and directed his 'Uvlsions with 
impunity In that sanctuary. The only air 
superiority we retained was In that thin 
strip of space between our fesrees and the 
Manchurian frontier together with the area 
behind our lines. Our superiority thxu be¬ 
came essentially defensive In nature, since 
we could not exploit It offensively. Unwar- 
llke restrictions caused us to cede to the 
enemy the most fruitful harvests of air su¬ 
periority. 

How did these restrictions effect the In¬ 
terdiction mission? Hundreds of communi¬ 
cations bottlenecks behind the frontier could 
not be touched. The stores, warehouses, 
supply dumps, and depots were safer than If 
they had been thousands of miles In the in¬ 
terior during a more orthodox war. Rail¬ 
roads, marshalling yards, bridges, and rolling 
stock were Immune from our attack. Roods 
could be filled bumper to bumper with enemy 
vehicles of war, and we were even denied air 
reconnaissance of these myriad movements. 
We could block the advance only in a piti¬ 
fully r arrow strip of land where a finite 
number of supply bottlenecks could be re¬ 
paired by'concentrated enemy construction 
imite, pertailtting his forces to sweep into 
the battle zones at night, relatively unhandl- 
capped. Interdiction of the battlefield be¬ 
came a vain hope tar our air forces under 
such gross limitations. 

The final aim of tactical air, that of front¬ 
line support, was unhampered by the anom¬ 
alous character of the Korean War. Only, 
this last objective remained. Air could be 
used, like artillery, to blast enemy^strong 
points directly in front of our troops. The 
decisiveness of this single employment of air 
was learned to be non-existent when the 
enemy overwhelmed oiur positions during the 
latter days of November. 

The use of ala strength for direct front¬ 
line support of ground foroes, although neo- 
essary and valuable, eaa hardly be eonaldered 


decisive, nor can ex^uaive employment in 
this fashion be regarded as economy of force. 
The most lucrative targets for air appear 
farther from the front, where the enemy is 
not holed-up. dispersed along a battlefield 
many miles wide, and well hidden In natural 
cover. The best return from air fire Is gained 
when the enemy can be caught Jammed up. 
behind the line, with hla guard down, and 
when the bottlenecks over which his concen¬ 
trations must move are destroyed and kept 
destroyed. The striking flexibility of air 
strength Is only exploited to its fullest when 
its speed, range, and firepower are employed 
to surprise the enemy where he is most 
vulnerable. 

It Is undoubtedly true that slower propel¬ 
ler fighter-bombers can supply a more con¬ 
stant front-line cover than Jets, and that 
their longer orbiting of front-line positions 
inspires the fighting troops with greater con¬ 
fidence. But by the same token, a battery of 
corps artUlery would also be a comforting 
addition to an infantry regiment. Hard-hit¬ 
ting. long-range weapons like the 155-nim. 
guns, S-hum guns, and a40-mm. howitzers 
are assigned to higher echelons, however, in 
order to allow them greater mobility and to 
permit their concentrations' vridere most 
needed. The announced mission of corps 
and Army artillery Is to reinforce division 
artlllexT and to lend depth to the battle. 
Only Incidentally is its purpose to raise the 
morale of front-line troops. 

Some experts would have tactical aviation 
assigned to the same army headquarters as 
Is heavy artillery, for employment in a simi¬ 
lar manner. This concept makes good sense 
from a restricted point of view, but a broad¬ 
er analysis may cast doubt upon it. 

The capabilities of heavy artillery are ob¬ 
viously not the same as are the ccpablllties 
of tactical air. The essential role played by 
artillery is to further the clear objective of 
defeating the opposing army, and the range 
and mobility of artillery does not permit 
many other objectives. Bence it is logically 
assigned, in the main, to Army, corps, and 
division headquarters. Because It may take 
days to move heavy guns from one sector to 
another. It is logical for units as small as 
divisions to have some organic artillery. But 
the range and mobility of air force far ex¬ 
ceeds that of artillery. Bach single fighter- 
bomber can cruise far beyond the vital Army 
and corps areas In a matter of minutes and 
can support divisions at opposite ends of the 
battle line In a matter of hours. All opera¬ 
tional fighter-bombers can be concentrated 
at one sector of the front In a period of time 
which would be unthinkable as the time re¬ 
quired to mobilize artillery at that sector. 
With such physical flexibility would It not 
seem reasonable to assign such forces organ¬ 
ically to the headquarters most able to ex¬ 
ploit the advantages of the weapons? And 
would not this headquarters logically be the 
theater command? 

A still further argument for assignment of 
aviation to the highest echelon is presented 
when considering the air-superlorlty objec¬ 
tive. It is possible, as at Dunkirk, to achieve 
a.local air superiority for a limited time. 
But such a condition Is tenuotxs and not 
likely to be much more than an emergency 
measure to permit an isolated operation. 
Little hope can be held for a general offensive 
without a general air superiority In the 
theater of operations.* This theory Is widely 
held by both ground and air specialists. 
How, then, must aviation be employed to 
achieve superiority? 

The principles of war would be nullified by 
parceling out aviation to armies, corps, or 
divisions for their exclusive use when the 
air is controlled by the enemy. In the Na- 

*When this principle appears not to hold 
as in Korea. It can be accounted for by the 
fact that air superiority is not fully ezp* 
plotted. 
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polconto traOitlon tlM tnony wouUL tban de* 
fMt our orUitioa In dofcall. W« would not 
bo organlBod tn guch o wajr m to qulekly 
fuMamblo our «lr xorow at the deoHlve time 
and pleoe or to range far beyond the aurface 
battle aonee to etrlke enemy aviation where 
It would hurt moot. By the aame logic. It 
command of air were rellnqulahed to those 
having paramount Interest In a mere phase 
of air operatlona, such as close support, the 
more decisive roles of air power would doubt¬ 
less be Jeopardised. 

For the purpose of securing air suporlorlty, 
“tactical" and "strategic" aviation are em¬ 
ployed In an Identical manner. It Is all one 
air force with one major objective. The 
same fighters used to support front lines are 
used to escort bombers which stimulate 
enemy air (opposition. Precisely the same 
FHI7's that escorted B-17*n to Berlin were 
strafing the beacihes at Normandy. And the 
next day the self-same craft were defending 
the communication zone by chasing buzz- 
bombs approaching London, or sweeping far 
Into France and Germany to keep enemy air 
subdued and Immobile. 

Innumerable examples In World War n 
can be cited where "tactical." "strategic." and 
"defense" aircraft performed In the same 
struggle for air superiority. The heavy, 
medium, and light bombers struck at hostile 
air forces on the ground. Indicting severe 
damage to manufacturing plants, fuel pro¬ 
duction. and transportation. Our fighters 
caused enemy attrition In the air. Finally 
the air campaign won the degree of supe¬ 
riority which permitted our aircraft to roam 
over all of Eturope and make possible the 
Normandy invasion. 

For the most part our air forces were based 
In England, where fighters were available 
for air defense in periods cf emergency. It 
would have been a gross violation of econo¬ 
my of force to have attempted setting up 
restrictive missions for separate air forces, 
one packaged to defend Cieat Britain and 
another to obtiln control of the air over 
the Continent. 

Combined use of all available air strength 
was earlier demonstrated In northwest Africa. 
We needed to halt the flow of German sup¬ 
plies to Tunisia. Heavy night bombers based 
In Eiigland struck at the port of Genoa, 
where enemy supplies were loaded. Bombers 
from the Middle East attacked the ports of 
Naples and Palermo. Others baaed In north¬ 
west Africa hit the same targets and added 
Blzerte and Tunis to the list. Fighters 
blasted trains and trucks an route from the 
ports to the front lines. All were concen¬ 
trated against that objective deemed most 
Important by the supreme commander. 

It became apparent that the more sensi¬ 
tive the supply point we hit. the greater was 
the air opposition encountered, and hence 
the more enemy aircraft we could destroy. 
Thus our attacks fulfilled a twofold pur¬ 
pose : air superiority and Interdiction. 
Later when Montgomery's and Elsenhower's 
armies began to press the Wehrmaoht be¬ 
tween Its pincers, the Identical aircraft used 
on Interdiction and air superiority missions 
provided close ground support. 

It was not possible for us to concentrate 
against any one objective uhtil that job was 
wholly completed, then forget It and pro¬ 
ceed to the next. In World War n It was 
necessary to organize so tha'. we were able 
to mass our air against one objective or 
another as the need arose. The ability to 
do this was actually contingent upon the 
kind of organization we employed. It per- 
mltted us from time to time to concentrate 
on getting air superiority, to concentrate 
on the destruction of the means with which 
the Germans were carrying on the war, to 
concentrate maximum air strength In direct 
support of ground forces In perloda Oi.' emer¬ 
gency, as at Salerno or at Zjejrte. 

Which atr operations were purely stra¬ 
tegic? Which were tactical operations? 
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Which were air defense operatlona? It be- 
oomea apparent that au such operations are 
conducted ccmeurrently by aU air foroea. 
The operations have a broader scope and a 
more varied application tban the traditional 
terms imply. 

When a nation finds Itself at wrr, its ob¬ 
jective is to enforce Its will on the other. 
This is the ultimate end product of war. 
To do this, a natKm must force the other 
to ({ult fighting. This may be done by de¬ 
stroying his will to fight or by depriving him 
of his means to fight. Those are the signifi¬ 
cant goals of all national power, whether it 
la deployed on land, at sea. or in the air. 

The military is essentially concerned with 
carrying out the shooting phase of the con¬ 
flict. Always confronted with instifllclent 
means to insure success, a Nation must 
rigidly compel economy of force. The United 
States can never afford the luxury of oom- 
partmented mllitU7 services, or branches 
within a service, each sufficient within its 
own framework to carry out certain over-all 
roles and missions. 

Without In any sense denying the need 
for unity of command at the top. It must 
be admitted that a xnlsconcelved applica¬ 
tion of the Idea of unity of command has 
sometimes worked to the detriment of econ¬ 
omy of force. If uni^ of command be car¬ 
ried to an extreme, the Navy would have 
Its ground force and air force; the Army 
would have its own surface fleets and air 
force: and the Air Force would have Its own 
navy and ground force. Bach service might 
justify Its requirements on the grounds that 
these additional forces would be essential to 
executing assigned roles and missions. Unity 
of command would be extolled In a general 
way as a necessary factor In military oper¬ 
ations. But the need to rigidly apply econ¬ 
omy of force prevents this. The principle 
of cooperation must be substituted. For¬ 
tunately the National Defense Act of 1947 
and Its subsequent amendments have pro¬ 
vided the framework around which to build 
an effective military force with that econ¬ 
omy which Is Indispensable for a Nation with 
finite resources. 

It must be obvious that the large naval 
air forces operatlz^ In support of the naval 
mission In the Pacific during World War XI 
would have been Idle for weeks on end If 
used only for naval roles. As It was. they 
were effectively used to hit at the Philip¬ 
pines and Japan to supplement the tactical 
and strategic air force operations and to erase 
from the skies a large proportion of Japa¬ 
nese air power. It must be equally obvious 
that to have set up sxifflelent air forces to 
support the landing (derations In Normandy 
would have been just as wasteful If used 
solely for that purpose. Nor is It possible 
to separate and Identify all the air oper¬ 
atlona mounted exclusively for the Normandy 
Invasion. Similarly the provision within the 
United States Air Force of sufficient avia¬ 
tion to do the long-distance job only, or 
the short-range Army support job only, or 
the air defense job only, womd again violate 
the principle of economy of force. 

air power seems possible only 
when air weapons are organized as one force, 
thus permitting air power’s potential flexi¬ 
bility to be utilized more In accordance with 
the other principles of war. To those un¬ 
familiar with the extensive oommtmlcatlons, 
logistical, and other requirements for the 
employment of large air forces, another so¬ 
lution may seem simple and appropriate: 
Give to each army, air force, or fleet that 
amount of aviation needed to carry out nor¬ 
mal missions. Then when the need arises 
to coneentnite all forces against certain ob¬ 
jectives. take these air forces away from 
tiielr parent unit, attach tiiem to the appro¬ 
priate headquarters, and send them on their 
way. This sOlutUtt Is an ovarslmplifleation 
of a complex prOUem. The hard facts of 
axpwlence have ahown that It seldom works 
out as pat as the logic would imply. 


The coordination demanded by any air 
operation requires an Integrated, closely 
knit organization for logis¬ 

tics, Intelligencei. and command. It must 
be well oiled and not allowed to get rusty 
during normal operatlona. Training in 
concentration, in flexlbUlty. and in sur¬ 
prise types of offensive operation must be 
a continuing process even during combat. 
These massed activities of air power cannot 
be achieved by quickly forming a one-task 
or g a niz ation. The degree of teamwork that 
permits rapid concentrations requires routine 
functioning with a resultant broad base of 
knowledge and skill. Thus can simplicity 
and swift movement be assured. 

It can be concluded that. If the principles 
of war are to be m(Mt effectively applied, 
air power should habitually be organized 
as one tmifled force. In the words of Gen¬ 
eral Vandenberg. "Tactical and strategic 
air power is part of the same ball of wax 
* * * you can’t separate lltj and put 
(It] in neat compartments." 

A recent speech by Secretary of the Air 
Force Thomas K. Flnletter epitomizes this 
point and leaves slight doubt about Air 
Force policy in this regard. "Tactical air 
and strategic air are merely handles," be 
said, "which have been developed to iden¬ 
tify different functions, each of which is 
Indispensable and each of which fits Into 
the over-all integrated structure of air 
power." 

Furthermore there should be no rigid 
adherence to the predetermined priorities 
ascribed to certain elements of air power 
when a crucial issue is at stake affecting the 
whole of national security. Then, without 
regard to theoretical priorities, total air 
power must be thrown Into the gap which 
threatens the very structure of our civiliza¬ 
tion. This will always be the first priority. 

Air power must act promptly, not in terms 
of weeks, but hours. Surprise demands 
speed and makes mandatory the tactical 
control by skilled air leaders of supporting 
operations. The air organization must be 
designed to advance the national objectives 
with Indivisible air power. 


Complabtf About CondHioni of Todty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

or Missouxi 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 {legislative day of 
Friday, March m, 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. Prezident, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a letter written 
by a Missourian to the editor of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, a leading news¬ 
paper in Missouri. 

This letter was printed in the issue of 
March 8,1951, and was clipped from the 
Xiewspaper and sent to me by Mrs. Paul 
Klppenberger, of St. Louis, Mo., with the 
remark that "this letter expresses the 
opinions of many.’* I am sure it does. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

TtaxD or Mant Tamos 
To the Xditob. 

As an average American citizen, I am sick 
of a number of **<*"g« in the American 
picture today. 

1. rm sick of being told we must be taxed 
and taxed until we’re broke, when our high¬ 
est officials are tax-ftee. 
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2. X*m slok 01 picking up the nmpapor 
day after day and reading about the eoan- 
daloUB dishonesty and xnlsuse of public funds 
In BO many Oovemment offlces and agencies. 
I'm for Impeaching any public official found 
dishonest in his duties—that Is. If there are 
enough honest men left In Government to 
start an Impeachment. 

3. I’m sick of reading about namby- 
pambies who are trying to establish price 
controls and are having a hot-foot dance 
to keep from stepping on any influential 
group’s toes. By the time they get any 
decent controls, high prices will long since 
have depleted people’s pocketbooks and 
bankbooks, so It won’t matter. 

4. And I’m sick and tired of the President’s 
tenacious loyalty In his attitude of **my 
friends, right or wrong before our country.” 
If my husband, for the second time In his 
80 years, is expected to put his wife and 
children second and his country first by 
leaving for the service, it seems little enough 
to ask of our county’s highest official to 
put his country before his friends. 

More power to you and your sentiments 
expressed in your editorial. Immorality In 
Government. A crusade for a return to 
God, the Golden Rule, and the Biblical laws 
of right and wrong Is sadly needed today. 


The St. Lawrenct Waterway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 {legislative day of 
Friday, March W, mi 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled **The St. Xjawrence Delusion,’* 
published in the Philadelphia Dally News 
of Thursday, March 15,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The St. Lawrence Delusion—Project’s Cost 
Would Run Into Astronomical Totals, 
With Virtually No Benefits 
Public hearings now in progress before the 
Hoiue of Representatives’ Public Works Com¬ 
mittee on the feasibility of the proposed con¬ 
struction of a seaway along the St. Lawrence 
River from the Great Lakes to the sea are 
bringing a mass of new data to light that 
only accentuates the folly of thbi proposal. 
For 80 years the proponents of the seaway 
have been hammering periodically at Con¬ 
gress to enter an agreement with Canada to 
assist in the building of this project. 

But It Is now revealed that the original 
estimate of coat, ranging between $14)48,000,- 
000 and $1,750,000,000, provides for only a 
27-foot channel, whereas oceangoing traffic 
would require at least a 80-foot channel (a 
40-foot channel always has been the goal of 
Army engineers for the Delaware River), To 
dredge the St. Lawrence to that depth would 
require at least another $1,000,000,000, com¬ 
petent authorities declare. 

The project usually is broached In times of 
stress. In the early 1080’s the argument was 
that It would provide work for many men. 
Now when labor is scarce, its proponents 
want to draw manpower from vital plants 
and projects to construct an improvement, 
the value of which Is questionable In the 
national defense program. 

Certainly, concentration of shipping In one 
spot, as It Is proposed for this seaway, would 
make It particularly vulnerable In time of 


war to enemy bombers or submarines. Dur¬ 
ing the last war. a German U-boat managed 
to get far up the St. Lawrence River, sink 
a ship and then escape. 

Dispersing shipping to the Atlantic coast 
ports, as is done now. Is a much safer method. 
It Is hardly believable that any foe would 
immobilise every one of these ports at the 
same time, either through direct attack or 
sabotage. Transport by railroads, as It was 
shown In England and Germany during the 
last war, is more desirable in that railroads 
can be repaired quickly, or bypasses can be 
utilised and supi^les kept moving. 

But a well-placed bombing attack could 
knock out a project such as the St. Lawrence 
seaway, put Its 18 locks out of commission, 
and make Its entire 1,700 mile route a night¬ 
mare. impossible of repair for a number of 
years. 

Diversion of freight traffic to such a seaway 
not only would Injure the economy of the 
coast port cities. It would strike a heavy blow 
at the railroads, cmt thousands of persons 
their jobs and generally disrupt the business 
In a hundred other cities that are dependent 
on this business. 

And as far as the Increased power output 
promised from it is concerned, the only State 
In the Union to benefit would be New York. 
In addition, the production of electricity 
from any hydroelectric plant along the river 
would be only a drop in the bucket compared 
with the current total produced in the United 
States now. 

On the whole, the project Is a waste of time. 
The money It would require could be put 
to far more effective use In developing con¬ 
crete defensive measures and the sooner this 
proposal la put on the shelf again, the better 
It will be for the United States. 


Force are regarded by the investigators as 
pursuing satisfactorily the Integration poli¬ 
cies supposed to be practiced by all service 
branches. 

Ci'^'celvably, there may be valid reasons 
for Including all of a soldier’s characteris¬ 
tics, physical and mental, on his basic rec¬ 
ord. But the Army has an obligation to 
explain why racial and similar information 
should be included on other documents, if 
this Is actually being done. Segregation 
and discrimination die stubbornly. In the 
Armed Forces as elsewhere, but the task 
of eliminating them has progressed so far 
that we must be on guard against attempts 
to back-track. It is Important that we de¬ 
prive Communists throughout the world of 
the opportunity to manufacture propaganda 
ammunition by magnifying our lapses into 
bad practices. It Is still more Important 
that we keep faith with our own ideals. 


AddreiMi by Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath, Hon. Dennb Chavei of New 
Mexico, and Hon. Jennlngf Randolph 
Before the American Road Builderi As- 
•ociation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Racial Difcrimhiation in the Armed Forcef 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an edito¬ 
rial entitled ’’Complaint Against the 
Army,” appearing in the March 9, 1951, 
issue of the New York Herald Tribune, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record: 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

CoBKFLAmr Aoainst tre Army 
Against a background of rapidly dwin¬ 
dling racial discrimination In the Armed 
Forces, the charges Just made against the 
Army by Investigators for ttie Minneapolis 
branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People come as 
dlstmrblhg news. The NAACP group says 
that of 15 men shipped out of Fort Dlx, 
N. J., recently, one was classified on his 
overseas movement orders as a Puerto Rican 
and one as an American Indian, and that 
on Induction orders Issued In several States 
Negroes are denoted by asterisks on the 
notation ”ool.” 

It is not yet clear whether these mani¬ 
festations are to be regarded as typical of 
Army policy, or as representing Individual 
evasions of President Truman^ Executive 
order of July 28, 1848, which forbids dis¬ 
crimination In the Armed Forces. Bixt It Is 
striking that the charges are leveled only 
against the Army, while the Navy and Air 


Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
American Road Builders Association held 
its annual meeting at Milwaukee, Wis., 
last week. The Attorney General of the 
United States, Hon. J. Howard McGrath, 
former Representative Jennings Ran¬ 
dolph, and I addressed the gathering. I 
ask unanimous consent that these three 
addresses be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address by Hon. J. Howard McGrath, At¬ 
torney General of the United States 

Mr. Chairman, gentleman, I am grateful 
to the American Road Builders’ Association 
for your Invitation to take part In this an¬ 
nual convention. 

My very good friend. Jennings Randolph, 
Insisted on my coming here In spite of my 
great protestations of complete lack of 
knowledge concerning the Immediate prob¬ 
lems of your great Industry. Nonetheless, 
I have ventured to come and speak to you 
about some of the common Interests we 
have as cltlswns of this great Republic m 
whose Immediate service I happen to be 
engaged. 

We do live in the greatest country on 
earth. Our physical needs of food, clothing, 
housing, highways, and transportation are 
better taken care of than In any other coun¬ 
try in the world. But, more than that, the 
Individualism which Is the cornerstone of 
our democratic edifice has made us great; 
our precious heritage of freedom has been 
an Inspiration to the peoples of the world. 

As our President pointed out In his state 
of the Union message delivered to a Joint 
•esslon of the Congress,, we can be assured 
that our country at this crltlcSJ time Is In 
a heklthy condition. We have by far the 
greatest productiv e capacity ever attained 
by any nation of people. Our people are 
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■killed end ▼Igcrous. We ere e people of 
greet tedmleel ektile end knowledge thet ere 
oooetentljr expending our control over the 
neturel xeeourcee of the ground, lee, end 
elr thet Ood hee pleoed In our bends. 

After the most deveetetlng of wen we here 
continued to melntein itenderds of living 
epproxlmetii^r. in meny weye excelling, our 
prewer levele. Since World Wer n we heve 
hed no such unemployment es followed 
World Wer I; In fact, we heve more men 
end women et work then ever before. 
Strong heeds end prectleel mlnde heve been 
behind edveneee in production which heve 
made it possible to report, for the year 1850. 
the production of the neatest abundance of 
goods In our history. In the year Just past, 
our Industries have created gigantic new 
standards with which to measure our indus¬ 
trial might. 

Much of the know-how which has made 
this record possible was learned during 
World War II. Consequently we ere pre¬ 
pared to meet the most recent challenge 
to modern democracy—the third in the life¬ 
time of most of us—with greater resources, 
more armed might, and more inflexible de¬ 
termination than ever before. Against the 
challenge of the Kremlin, the people of the 
United States, together with all free peoples, 
will be prepared to pit formidable military 
strength^ if necessary. I join with the Pres- 
ident and all our people in a prayer that 
it will not be necessary. But, if it becomes 
necessary, we are pledged to produce all 
the weapons and equipment that our In¬ 
creased Armed Forces will need, no matter 
what their ultimate active strength. That 
strength must be measured by the demands 
of our security. We must all make great 
personal sacriflcea to achieve this goal. 

I do not mlnimiee the present serious 
state of world affairs, or the enormous prob¬ 
lems which confront our United States in 
this latest crisis. To do so would be foolish 
and dangerous. 

We Americans are not fools. We recognlM 
the nature of the challenge. Barller chal¬ 
lenges have been answered by us with a 
showing thet we were prepared and able 
to defend our country's honor and its free¬ 
doms. Let there be no mistake. Any new 
challenge will be met equally well. 

We Americans are no fair-weather friends 
of liberty and democracy. We have prac¬ 
ticed democracy, we have lived it through 
the decades, we have a deep awareness of 
its intrinsic values. No slanders, no bully¬ 
ing threats from Kremlin propagandists will 
change our faith in the future of our Amer¬ 
ican promise, or of our American democratic 
ideal or our belief in the future of the free 
nations of the world. 

Nor will the American people need to be 
goaded into the sacrlflces necessary to ac¬ 
complish the great tasks which are imposed 
by our responsibility to ourselves and to our 
position of world leadership. We have vast 
objectives which cannot be gained by Gov¬ 
ernment alone. The task must be shared 
by the whole American people. 151,000,000 
strong. We know that all-out eflOTt and 
all-out measures are required. Prepared¬ 
ness means careful planning and careful 
control over essentials which will prevent 
the nonesseutial use of vital goods. We 
don't like controls, yet we know we must 
endure them. 

We will have need for substantial controls 
to divert goods from civilian to military use. 
That Is the reason that credit has already 
been tightened on many items of trade and 
commerce. Other restrictions are daily 
being found necessary. We wiU have to 
convert plants. Materials in short supply 
will have to be aUooated, There will be 
shcrtaffM in certain consumer goods. The 
burden of enlarged defense program 
must be borne by sill of us, and for that we 
must also emiect heavy tax increases. 
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These are sac ri flces. but they are a part 
of the price we are willing to pay tor liberty 
and democracy. The quaUty of the eeal with 
which we defend our freedoms is a measure 
of the sacrifices we are willing to endure. 

X know that the American people wUl wel¬ 
come the sacriflces made necessary by our 
defense effort. 

With foresight bora of his intimate ex¬ 
perience as a Senator, and chairman of the 
Special Committee To Investigate National 
Eefense Activities during World War n. Presi¬ 
dent Truman is gathering in Washington a 
defense mobilisation organisation that will 
be fully able to meet the difficult problems 
that lie ahead. The lines of authority in this 
organisation must be clear and straight. It 
must be an organisation that merits the full 
confidence and cooperation of every Ameri¬ 
can. With such confidence and cooperation, 

I am sure that the mission of the defense 
mobilisation oiganisation will be successfully 
acomnpllahed. At the top of his organlza- 
tior, the President has placed, in the post of 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilisation, 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, formerly the president 
of General Electric Co., and Vlcr Chairman 
of the War Production Board during World 
War n. 

During World War n our role was empha¬ 
sised as the arsenal of weapons to defend 
freedom in the world. Today, however, we 
are the arsenal of democracy in a much 
greater sense. We are not only an arsenal of 
material weapons; also we are an arsenal of 
the moral and spiritual values which are the 
basic elements of true democracy. By our 
way of life, we shall show the world that 
we do not give up our democracy in our mo¬ 
bilisation effort to defend it. 

In our defense effort it is important that 
we bear clearly in mind that there is no need 
for us to abandon the aspirations around 
which our lives center. In periods of emer¬ 
gency it is natural that some of the rights 
and privileges of peacstime must be tempo¬ 
rarily abridged or restricted in the interest of 
national siirvlval. But the restrictions 
should be. must be. limited to the minimum. 
We cannot afford, by any yardstick of wisdom, 
to plan a wholesale discarding of the demo¬ 
cratic processes and institutions which this 
Nation has developed during its decades of 
experience. The maintenance of both the 
structiue and the spirit of our civil liberties 
la essential to the country’s well-being. 

In a period of emergency such as this, the 
undivided loyalty of all our people to the 
Nation and its institutions is essential. Pres¬ 
ident Truman, early in his administration, 
foresaw the need oi assuring that no disloyal 
persons should be employed in the Govern¬ 
ment, and, to that end, in 1947 instituted 
the Government employees loyalty program. 
Under that prc^am the records of well over 
8.000,000 employees have been checked by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. These 
investigations have been conducted in a man¬ 
ner consistent with our principles of fair play 
and in accordance with the provisions of the 
President's Executive order establishing the 
loyalty program; and they give us the assur¬ 
ance that your Government is making every 
effort, and successfully, to see that no disloyal 
person is working for it. 

But many sins have been and may be oom- 
mitted in the name of loyalty. There are 
men in this oountry—in both private and 
public life—who have indicated a dangerous 
willingness to use this emergency as an oc- 
caidon for discarding much of our carefully 
constructed edifice of human rtghts. I am 
frankly c o ncerned about those who would 
smear every opposition sentiment with the 
label of communism—men who would penal- 
isie the thinking of unorthodox thoughts, or 
tbe writing of nonconfcarmlst words. Those 
who pose as the saviOTs of our Nation by 
seeking to abrldse beyond reason our tradi¬ 
tion of democrat freedmn are as dangerous 
to American IBiertlee as tUn Oommuniste 
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themselves. For. in destroying that fabric of 
democracy and reason, they play directly into 
the hands of the Kremlin's agents. In the 
struggle against our enemy we must be aware 
of the danger of losing our freedoms for the 
sake of victory. 

In his state of the Union message to the 
Congress. President Truman asked the Con¬ 
gress for unity. But he made clear what he 
meant by unity. He said: 

"Make no mistake about my meaning. l 
do not ask, or expect, unanimity. I do not 
ask for an end to debate. Only by debate can 
we arrive at decisions which are wise and 
which reflect the desires of the American 
people. We do not have dictatorship in this 
country, and we will never have it. 

"When I request unity, what 1 am really 
asking for is a sense of responsibility on the 
part of every Member of this Congress. Let 
us debate the Issues, but let every man 
among us weigh his words and deeds. There 
is a sharp difference between harmful criti¬ 
cism and constructive criticism. If we are 
truly responsible as individuals, I am sure 
that we will be unified as a government." 

What the President requested of the Con¬ 
gress is Just as applicable to all of the people 
of the country. Unity we must have. But 
unanimity is not expected. Responsible con¬ 
structive criticism is healthy; it is not sub¬ 
version at disloyalty. We must be ever alert 
and on guard to protect the rights of the 
constructive critic. We must be careful to 
use the words "disloyal" and "subversive" 
with caution. They should not be used as 
synonyms for "critical" and "unorthodox." 

There is not any magic formula yet dis¬ 
covered upon which we may rely for the sure 
preset ration of our freadoms. To the con¬ 
trary. danger lurks in the recourse to catchy 
name calling and the easy methods of those 
advocates of extra-legal conduct who would 
Justify their actions in glib phrases such as 
"putting down the Reds." Our best resort is 
to the application of common sense stand¬ 
ards. 

We have the Communist fifth coliunn un¬ 
der control. We have an efficient Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to prevent sabotage 
and to «eep track of Communist espionage, 
maneuverings, and conspiracies. But Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover and I are determined that 
there will be no Oeetapo witch hunts—that 
the basic civil rights of the individual will 
be securely protected and defended as guar¬ 
anteed by the fundamental law of the land. 
The free America that we have inherited 
must be handed down in like manner to the 
future generations. It is, indeed, for this 
very reason that we are mobilising oiur re¬ 
sources. 

There is no more precious possession today 
than that of United States citlaenship. The 
enslaved peoples of the world look upon our 
citlsens as the guardians and the possessors 
of those moral, spiritual, political, economic, 
and social values which alone can bring to 
them the peace and freedom they so sorely 
need and pray for. 

In the world today, where there is much 
chaos and confusion, we in this country have 
demonstrated that the rights, privileges, and 
Inununlties of citlsens can be respected and 
protected regardless of nationality, or racial 
or religious affiliations. It is our responsibili¬ 
ty to recognise and meet the challenge that 
the free world is faced with today, for it is 
a real challenge. 

I have never found it wise, nor will the 
American people find it wise, to take ad¬ 
vice which counsels abandonment of our 
friends in Europe. To quote again from 
the President's state of the Union message: 
"All free nations are exposed and all are 
in peril. Their only security lies in band¬ 
ing together. No one nation can find pro¬ 
tection in a selfish search for a safe haven 
from the storm * * *. If (the free na¬ 
tions) • * * should fall apart, the re¬ 
sults would be fatal to human freedom 
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* * *. We are the moet powerful eiagle 
member of * * * (the community of 
tree nations) * * • and we have a spe« 
cial responsibility. We must take the lead¬ 
ership In meeting the challenge to free¬ 
dom and in helping to protect the rights of 
independent nations." 

I have faith, our great President has 
faith, and the overwhelming majority of the 
American people have faith in their own 
strength, in their Intelligence, and in their 
Ideals. 

As I travel about this country I gain 
constant faith in our people and In our 
Institutions. I have faith particularly that 
we will keep our heads out of the sands 
of isolationism and hysteria. Alert to our 
problems, cherishing our great traditions, 
secture In the knowledge of our material and 
spiritual strength, Americans can face the 
future with quiet determination to fight 
the challenge of the hated dictatorships. 
The spectacle of our twentieth-century 
America Is an object of pride and Inspira¬ 
tion. and the source of spiritual strength. 

To be sure, the Soviet Union has ma¬ 
chines, and men, and mountains, and riv¬ 
ers; Its assets, real and potential, are sle- 
able. But no one who seeks to appraise 
the limits of Soviet strength can for a mo¬ 
ment ignore what the Russian people lack, 
and what we have In abundance—^the power 
of the democratic way of life, the tradition 
of free Institutions, the respect for the in¬ 
dividual. 

We must never underestimate the power 
of our liberty. In the final analysis. It Is 
the bulwark of our defense against the im¬ 
perialism and brutality of communism. It 
is our democratic way of life that gives 
America the power and the inspiration of 
a free people. And, in this contracting 
world of ours. It is the example of our free¬ 
dom rather than the example of our wealth 
which gives us a measure of spiritual and 
moral leadership among the people of other 
lands. 

My friends, today our way of life is put 
to the test—^the supreme test of whether 
our free country can endure—whether our 
people can remain free. We have met and 
survived other such teste—frmn the very 
first one of which our country was born— 
when we were only a scattered handful, but 
we resisted and we survived—a nation of 
freemen. 

In the days that lie ahead we will gather 
our strength and mobilise our resources 
under the leadership of oxir great President. 
United with the community of free nations 
we shall be prepared to meet the challenge of 
any enemy, and we shall emerge once again 
with ow heritage preserved—secure In our 
dignity as Individual human beings. 

I have tried to state briefly what I deem to 
be our faith and our strength, and in con¬ 
clusion I wish to quote from a recent edi¬ 
torial comment In one of our national maga- 
sines. I believe this more clearly states the 
message I deliver tonight than anything I 
have read since the beginning of the present 
crisis. 

*Tt Is the aim of everyone these days to 
speak very distinctly. And it should be the 
duty of speakers and writers, at any rate, to 
put things In their proper place In relation 
to the natural world and to avoid preoccupa¬ 
tion with sudden, dark events that are only 
a small part of a very great picture. A man 
can search his morning paper In vain for a 
crumb of comfort, yet no man should forget 
that most of the strongest assets are on our 
side, many of the heavlst liabilities are on 
the Soviet Union’s. The burden Russia car¬ 
ries Is the simple burden of wishing to con¬ 
quer and rule the world by guile and by 
strength. This la an ancient dream that has 
In every Instance thrown the dreamer. Our 
own dream is not to rule the world, but to 
save and fortify the free men In an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom. This, too. Is an ancient 


dream, and although It has been a very costly 
one. It has never let anybody down yet. 
Sven if It should now prove costly beyond 
all ability to pay. It Is still worth following 
and there can never be a valid reason to 
deviate, to hesitate, or to compromise." 

ADDXxsa BT Hon. Dbnnxs Chavxb, Unitxd 

Statbs Senator, ORAntMAN, Senate Com- 

Mrrm on Pubuc Works 

Good afternoon, friends In the American 
Road Builders. I am getting to be a reg¬ 
ular at your meetings. This Is the fourth 
time I have attended. X have enjoyed each 
and every one of them. 

I have a feeling that most people don’t 
go to the convention to listen to speeches. 
But a Senator or a Congressman always has 
a few remarks to deliver. I am no excep¬ 
tion. But the few things I have to say this 
afternoon do not represent a speech. I 
only want to talk with you, and give you 
some ideas of mine about public works in 
this accelerating defense period. 

You are principally Interested In roads. 
But construction of any kind draws your 
Interest, too. I’ll start out on roads. 

I think there Is one thing that must be 
unmistakably clear to all of us In the Gov¬ 
ernment and to those charged with the 
highway program In the States. This Is— 
the maintenance of the highway plant of 
the United States should not be conftised 
with new construction at any time. 

Roads and the contributing industries 
and services represent about one-seventh of 
the total national economy. It’s big 
business. 

When the Nation began Its modern road¬ 
building program following World War I, 
there was continued expansion of activity. 
Each year, with the exception of 1023, the 
accomplishment was greater than In the 
year before. This continued through 1930. 
Thereafter the depression produced some 
slight recessions, but peak performance was 
reached In 1938 and a high level of per¬ 
formance was maintained In every year 
through 1941. In this period a network of 
main highways covering the entire country 
was created. 

In the same period the passenger car was 
converted from the model T to the power¬ 
ful, smooth-running car of today. The 
truck was developed from a light.vehicle of 
uncertain utility to the dependable ve¬ 
hicle now used In every form of produc¬ 
tion. The economic and social life of the 
Nation was expanded and rearranged In a 
manner made possible only by highway 
transport. 

By 1940 It was evident that the road build¬ 
ing that had ixreceded was only a pioneer 
effort, that the types of road built for the 
volume and kind of traffic of the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s would not be adequate for the 
kind of highway service the Nation must 
have. The main highways needed strength¬ 
ening, widening, and straightening to ac¬ 
commodate the large movement of people 
and goods. Conditions on the main u’ter- 
les through cities had becmne Intolerable. 
Accidents, congestion, and delay were result¬ 
ing In costs far greater than that of provid¬ 
ing the needed expressways and arterial 
routes. At. the same time there was need 
to construct a large mileage of secondary 
or farm-to-market roads to give us a com¬ 
pletely balanced system of highways In both 
rural and urban areas. 

A highway program on a scale much 
larger than any that had preceded was an 
urgent requirement. It was recognized that 
the cost would be great but It was well 
within our means. It did not loom as an In¬ 
superable obstacle as did the cost of the 
Federal-aid system when it was first 
designated. 

There was general agreoment as to the 
character of Improvements needed and that 
they should be buUt but attempts to carry 
out the plan have met many vicissitudes. 


World War XI began almost immediately 
and general highway conetruotion was 
stopped. In the aggregate a large amount 
of work was done In building highways to 
serve war installations and to reach raw 
materials. A few improvements were made 
on main highways to keep traffic moving but 
the condition of the system declined. Thou¬ 
sands of miles of highway surface reached 
the end of economic life and were not re¬ 
placed. At the end of the war there was 
the, greatest accumulation In history of old 
surfaces that could not be maintained In use 
with any reasonable expenditure. 

It was expected that highway construc¬ 
tion would start In a big way at the end of 
the war. The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 had been enacted providing $300,000,000 
for each of the first three postwar fiscal years. 
The States were in excellent financial posi¬ 
tions with motor vehicle revenues accumu¬ 
lated during the war. It was expected that 
men and equipment released from war opera¬ 
tions would find employment on highway 
work. 

Things did not work out as expected. 
High prices and shortages of men, equipment, 
and materials slowed action. Many read¬ 
justments were necessary before we could 
return to normal peacetime conditions. 

Highway work did begin In 1946 but It 
gained momentum slowly. Progress was 
better In 1947 but nowhere near the desired 
pace. We have had good years In 194B, 1949, 
and 1950. In 1950 the State highway depart¬ 
ments awarded contracts for 66,467 miles at 
a cost of $1,600,000,000. Federal-aid projects 
accounted for 23,429 miles at a cost of $820,- 
000,000. Work actually completed during the 
year was not far below the rate at which 
contracts were awarded. Since the end of 
the war 82,000 miles of highway have been 
completed In the Federal-aid program. 

Highway improvement has "eached a high 
level but It has not yet grown to the size 
necessary to produce an adequate system 
within a reasonable period of years. Esti¬ 
mates of the cost of making all needed Im¬ 
provements range from $42,000,000,000 to 
$47,000 J0,000. 

If we decide to eliminate these deficiencies 
within a period of 15 years and also replace 
those highways that wear out or become ob¬ 
solete within the 16 years, we shall have to 
make an expenditure of $8,800,000,000 each 
year for the 16 years. Of this amount, $1,- 
443fi00,000 would go on the Federal-aid sys¬ 
tem In rural areas, and $756,000,000 on the 
Federal-aid system In urban areas. An ad¬ 
ditional $782,000,000 would go on the Fed- 
eral-ald secondary system, and $480,000,000 
on rural highways not on the present Fed¬ 
eral-aid systems. 

The annual expenditure actually being 
made for highway construction Is approxi¬ 
mately $2,400,000,000, Including expenditures 
for toll roads. Our expenditure falls short 
of what may be considered a minimum de¬ 
sired figure by $1,400,000,000. 

For at least 10 years the gap between ex¬ 
isting highways and the kind of Improve¬ 
ments needed has continually widened. At 
this Juncture when It appears that we may 
prevent further widening of the gap and 
possibly make some progress In closing it, 
a disturbed international situation brings 
on the prospect of checking or stopping the 
program through controls over equipment, 
materials, and manpower. 

I have had close contact with highway 
matters for a number of years and I can 
see serloiu danger in the thought that our 
highway system can be kept In Its present 
condition by what are ordinarily called 
maintenance methods alone. 

Highway Interests are likely to suffer be¬ 
cause of the narrow scope of the work that 
is commonly included under the heading 
of maintenance. XAght work of the kind 
that can be dona by patrol crews with hand 
tools and small machines Is all that Is com¬ 
monly Included. If an entire surface Is to 
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be relaid or If a S-lnoh layer of bltumlnoue 
mixture la to be placed, n la eaUed oon- 
atruotton mainly beoauae aucb vork la done 
by eontraetora rather than by State or 
oounty*employed malntenanoe ganga. 

laoh year a large mileage of highway 
reaohea the end of Ita economic life and 
can no longer be kvpt In uae by a reaaon- 
able expenditure of funda. Often a badly 
worn auiface la aaaoclated with narrow width, 
aharp ourvea and ateep gradea wholly im- 
aiUted for the preaent volume and apeed 
of trafllo. Replacement of auch aurfacea la 
Juat aa much maintenance aa la the re¬ 
placement of ballaat, tlea, and ralla on a 
railroad. Alao it la Juat aa important to 
the country In accompllahlng Ita main ob¬ 
jective—war iwoductlon. 

The motor vehicle almost overnight 
changed the utility of hlghwaya from local 
to Nation-wide aoope. The boundaries be¬ 
tween counties and States for travel pur¬ 
poses disappeared. It became necessary to 
think of the highway system as a national 
problem. 

Oongreas. when It framed the basic leg¬ 
islation, reoognleed the nature of road im¬ 
provements. The following is quoted from 
the original Federal-Aid Road Act of July 
1916: 

“The term 'construction' shall be con¬ 
strued to Include reconstruction and Im¬ 
provement of roads; 'pr<H>erly maintained* 
aa used herein shall be construed to mean 
the making of needed repairs and the pres¬ 
ervation of a reasonably smooth sxirface 
considering the type of road, but shall not 
be held to Include extraordinary repairs, nor 
reconstruction.'' 

In 1948 our State highway departments 
completed 29,436 miles on primary State sys¬ 
tems outside of cities, Including the work 
done on the Federal-aid highway system. 
Of this mileage 174288 miles was resurfac¬ 
ing of existing pavements. It was malnte¬ 
nanoe of such character that It had to be 
done by contractors. Of the remaining 5,137 
miles a very large portion consisted of con¬ 
struction to replace worn surface where the 
location was so poor that it was best to 
abandon it and build on new location. 

In reconstructing an old highway It Is al¬ 
most always necessary to do something more 
than replace the worn facility in kind. Most 
often a greater width of surface Is required 
to make the highway safe. When an old 
bridge is about to fall down It Is almost 
always necessary to replace it with a bridge 
having a wider roadway and greater strength. 
It would be a great mistake not to mod¬ 
ernise as facilities are rebuilt. Our con¬ 
struction program for several years has been 
almost entirely a maintenance operation if 
we consider the term “maintenance” to mean 
the keeping of existing highways in a con¬ 
dition satisfactory for use. 

The gravity of the inlematlonal situation 
has Increased constantly since the end of the 
war. No one can say with assurance what the 
future holds in store. The only safe as¬ 
sumption to make Is that the necessity for a 
build-up of strength for defense may con¬ 
tinue for a number of years. The degree of 
the build-up Is imknown and unstable. 

I do not consider it intelligent prepara¬ 
tion for defense to permit highway trans¬ 
portation to deteriorate In any degree. The 
main highways are the assembly lines of a 
large p<»tion of our defense plants. Raw 
materials move over the highways to plants. 
Farts for weapons and machines move from 
one plant to another for processing. Plants 
assembling airplanes, tanks, trucks, and 
electronic devices receive a dally flow of parts 
from a great ntunber of smaller plants mak¬ 
ing parts. The highways are links In the 
assembly line that may extend for hun¬ 
dreds of miles. Speedy conversion from raw 
material to flnlshed product would not be 
possible without these links. 

We. must feed, clothe, and house our war 
workers and all the rest of our population. 


Usage of highways must continue for these 
purposes. Recent studies show that highway 
usage follows very closely the trend in na¬ 
tional Income i^n eo«Tected so that each 
dollar rep r es en ts the same purchasing power. 
Omitting the period of war restrictions it has 
been found that for nearly 80 years there has 
been 1 mile of vehicle travel to every three 
and one-half to four dtdlars of national In¬ 
come expressed In dollars having the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar during the pe¬ 
riod 1988-89. 

There is no question that national Income 
will continue to be large throughout the pe¬ 
riod of defense activity however long It may 
last. It will be possible to check recreational 
travel If that becomes necessary but trans¬ 
port for defense production, movement of 
workers to and from their Jobs, and supply¬ 
ing workers with the necessities of life must 
continue. It will be a serious blow to pre¬ 
paredness If highways are permitted to de¬ 
cline so that transport can be accomplished 
only with increasing effort. 

We should not permit our highways to de¬ 
cline in any degree below their present con¬ 
dition. This will require a substantial re¬ 
placement program as well as continuation 
of normal maintenance operations. Men. 
machines, and materials should be provided 
in sufficient quantity for this purpose. 

Ordinarily. I would lean heavily toward 
State authority and responsibility in pro¬ 
grams. I am a Arm believer In the Federal 
Oovernment being cooperative, but not dic¬ 
tatorial. Bureaucracy at the helm is a slow 
and devious path. But side by side, it Is a 
dandy team. These are nut ordinary times, 
however. 

In the flelds of roads and rivers and har¬ 
bors and flood control, these activities must 
go on unless our struggle for freedom reaches 
such a pitch that it Is a deadly matter of 
life. A third major activity of the Commit¬ 
tee on Public Works—^that of public build¬ 
ings—is more In direct conflict with the war 
effort than roads and the activities of the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

Into public buildings such as office build¬ 
ings, post offices, and United States court¬ 
houses or custom Louses, we have to put 
structural steel, copper, a lot of aluminum, 
and we reach into the brass field. There Is 
also the manpower situation. This la alao 
true of any private construction of buildings. 
Any program of new post offices or office 
buildings can well be postponed. The Gov¬ 
ernment can put off its work. The less we 
do, the more essential private Industry can 
do. Public buildings are out for the time 
being. 

Right now we are feeling a severe pinch 
in construction materials. Big slices are 
being diverted Into defense work. I don’t 
believe there is a good program involving 
the diversion. We create brand-new agen¬ 
cies to take over materials and work handled 
previously by established agencies, and it 
doesn't make for an orderly program. 

Right now, our production of aluminum 
and steel and other essentials is being 
stepped up greatly. In the meantime, na¬ 
tional defense production is grabbing a big 
cut of present output. I firmly believe that 
in another 12 months we will reach a bal¬ 
ance on steel and several other Items. That 
means more will be available for civilian 
needs than now. 

In a years, at the present stage dt de¬ 
fense preparedness, and in view of the call- 
ins^ placed on military personnel and equip¬ 
ment, our increased production will not only 
carry the defense equipment but also come 
back to near present-day levels on materials. 

In the meantime, there is some question 
of whether the miUtary ought to have blan¬ 
ket authority to take over material output 
wholesale. The military effort has needs, 
and these needs can be arrived at. What la 
left can be distributed to carry on civilian 
work in nearly every field. X am not argu¬ 
ing against cutting back what the military 


needs. I am saying let the military arrive 
at efficient needs, and then what is left we 
will parcel out in an orderly and sensible 
program. 

We have criteria established by which we 
Judge whether or not Irrigation and river 
and harbor and flood-control work can go 
on. What the Congress and the President 
ask on each project of the Corps of Army 
Engineers is: 

Will it develop hydroelectric power for a 
needed area? Will it provide a water sup¬ 
ply in critical areas? Would stopping work 
on the dam or reservoir projects make them 
useless? Is it an important harbor or water¬ 
way? Is it to protect important industries 
or major food-producing areas? Can It be 
finished economically during the present 
working season? Does it involve almost en¬ 
tirely earth movement, and will it use criti¬ 
cal materials? Then, of course, we always 
ask if it helps in the national defense di¬ 
rectly? 

There is no doubt in my mind but what 
Gen. Lewis P'ok, of the Army Engineers, 
and Commissioner Thomas MacDonald of 
the Bureau of Public Roads know what they 
are doing and they know what can be done 
and what shouldn't be done on a national 
scale. General Pick has a voice through the 
Army and the defense needs. 

I would like to see Commissioner Mac¬ 
Donald have a powerful voice in this ma¬ 
terials picture and regulation. I think, after 
defense and certain civilian needs in other 
flelds are determined in Washington, that 
share which might be used in roads should 
be under the direction of Mr. MacDonald. 
Knowing what he has, he could set up cri¬ 
teria. and the States could then plan and 
build with a solid program and a real knowl¬ 
edge and certain definite thinking. 

The Bureau of Public Roads, looking at all 
States, could allot strategic materials which 
it has on a priority-order basis. Certain 
roads and certain bridges would be built. 
On others, the roadway would be repaired 
or built, but bridges might be omitted. In a 
stage construction program. Unless we have 
something like this, we are going to have 
costly bidding, confused authority and con¬ 
tractors, and a darned good mess in Just a 
short time. l think we could avoid black 
markets of any kind in the construction pic¬ 
ture, insofar as public works Is concerned. 

There must be some clear thinking and 
programing at the top level In Washing¬ 
ton, or no one will know what he Is doing 
In the States. If we have a sensible pro¬ 
gram, then we can go along in the States in 
public works as materials and manpower 
will allow, and we can keep going forward. 
As the materials picture changed, so could 
the program on roads and rivers and harbors. 
It would make sense to everyone concerned, 
and there would be a clear explanation. 
Unless we get something modeled like this, 
I am afraid a lot of your activity is going to 
stop. It would be short-sighted, and dan¬ 
gerous, to stop. 

Some of you out there are perhaps wonder¬ 
ing whether I am advocating Government 
control. Well, the Selective Service con¬ 
trols your young sons. There are wage 
freezes and price freezes, and this and that. 
That is controls, and they are for your bene¬ 
fit—our mutual benefit. I am advocating 
some Government controlled planning In 
Washington, for the defense needs and 
stimulated production. What is left after 
defense needs should be allocated. Such 
controlB—^If you want to call them con¬ 
trols—would be to your benefit. 

Let me give you a very graphic example. 
During World War n, the Public Buildings 
Administration was engaged in erecting some 
office space for defense workers in Washing¬ 
ton. One early afternoon a certain group of 
the military swooped down on the Job waving 
a priority order and whisked away the ce¬ 
ment. The carpenters and skilled workmen 
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vere left standing there and the confusion 
ivas terrific. The military used the cement to 
build some sidewalks at a military installa¬ 
tion very near Washington. A return to 
something like that Is not only ridiculous, 
but intolerable. 

Thanks for listening to a few Ideas. It 
was a pleasure to talk with you. When 1 
step down from here, 1 am not going away. 
Mrs. Chavez and I will still be around, and 
we will see you at the banquet tomorrow 
night. Thank' you all. 

Address by Hon. Jennings Randolph, Treas- 
X7RER, American Road Builders’ Association, 
Assistant to the President, Capital Air¬ 
lines. Washington, D. C. 

the fight for freedom 
Americans, regardless of religious creed or 
political party, must bo awakened to the 
terrible truth that communism threatens 
Christianity ard democracy in practically 
every part of the world. 

Time for compromise is over, if that course 
was ever the one to pursue, with the Red 
rulership of Russia. The Kremlin's orders 
demanded, and direct today, the aggression 
into South Korea. We now know that Stalin 
plotted the control of all of that strategic 
peninsula of the Pacific, even though a pre¬ 
tense of cooperation was being pledged with¬ 
in the United Nations. 

With perverted propaganda and the power 
of armed might, the Communists have set 
forth on a conquest which is aimed at con¬ 
trol of all the earth. That statement is not 
too drastic a one to make, for the facts prove 
that Red Russian leaders are determined to 
achieve, by whatever means necessary, the 
domination of the peoples of the world. 

Let us look at the record, not through the 
eyes of partisanship, but as men and women 
who believe in personal freedom and the 
practice of Christian citizenship. The sooner 
all of us realize what Is happening, the bet¬ 
ter for mankind. Let us devoutly resolve to 
end our confusion here at home, and replace 
appeasement policies of the past with courage 
and power—as we use the righteous sword 
to turn back the evil force bent on making 
slaves of men and women. 

Communism, directed from Moscow, today 
controls 40 percent of the world's population. 
This tragic truth must be faced. In a little 
more than 11 years the bluff and the 
bloodshed, caused by the Red aggression, has 
given to communism country after country. 
In 1939 Russian dictatorship embraced 171,- 
000,000 persons while today it controls at 
least 850.000,000 men and women across more 
than 11,000,000 square miles of the earth's 
surface. 

In every direction—north, east, south, 
west—the Reds have been on the march. In 
1939 Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania were 
caught In the web of communism. A year 
later Bessarabia and Bukovlna. were being 
absorbed. For a few years (during World 
War II) Russia fought to protect its own 
homeland and people, but in 1945 its ten¬ 
tacles were reaching out again. Finland fell, 
as did Czechoslovakia, Poland, East Prussia 
and the Kuriles. Into the dragnet In 1948 
went Rumania and Bulgaria. Soon It was 
Albania and parts of Germany. Then Yugo¬ 
slavia and North Korea followed, and Man¬ 
churia and China collapsed within the Red 
circle of communism. 

Red Russia is not concerned with its own 
security. A carefully calculated conspiracy 
and conquest Is under way. Americans, and 
free people eversrwhere, abhor war. But we 
believe that the souls of men and women 
are more precious than mere physical bodies. 
Now, not later, is the time of testing. The 
United States, and other free nations that 
stand with us, must be ready for any emer¬ 
gency. 

In our Nation we resolutely manxifacture 
equipment and mobilize manpower and re¬ 


sources in a determined drive to prevent a 
possible all-out world war in. 

In the highway and airport fields, we ean 
and will make an impctftant contribution. 
We are here in convention assembled to 
merge all our efforts to the end that they will 
materially aid the common cause of freedom. 


Postal Workers* Pay—They Receive Less 
Than Day Laborers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I include therein an 
article published by the Redford Record 
on March 16.1951, at Redford, a part of 
Detroit. Mich. 

This paper has as its editor and pub¬ 
lisher Mr. Floyd McQrlfl, one of the 
most prominent newspapermen in the 
entire metropolitan area of Detroit: 
Postal .Workers Paid Less Than Detroit 
Day Laborers 

With very few exceptions, there is no large 
group of public servants who have evidenced 
more loyalty to the service they represent 
than the postal workers. This loyalty has 
been maintained in the face of continually 
mounting adverse conditions which cur¬ 
rently are decidedly prevalent. 

The working conditions of the postal em¬ 
ployee are continually worsening because of 
economy cut-backs by Executive orders, and 
because of failure to expand and equip post 
offices proportionately to the expansion of 
business. 

His compensation has lagged far behind 
that provided In private industry for many 
years; so much so, in fact, that he is unable 
to live on a plane with his fellow men. If 
he chooses to house, clothe, feed, medicate, 
and Insure himself and his family at a 
standard currently existing, he must seek 
outside employment, thus reducing, by long 
working hours, his efficiency for both em¬ 
ployers. Inefficiency brands him as one un¬ 
qualified for advancement, and his lot, and 
that of his family. Is fixed at a standard far 
below par. 

DON’T GET DAY-LABOR RATE 

Loyalty has repeatedly been exemplified 
as honorable, but the loyalty of the postal 
worker, to the service he represents, appears 
to be an act of dishonorableness to his wife 
and kiddles. 

His salary status Is summed up brlefiy by 
the following: In 1944 he started at a sal¬ 
ary of $1,700 per annum and graduated to 
$2,100 per annum—$40 a week—after 5 
years of service. By gradual upgrading 
since ld44 his entrance salary Is now $2,670 
per Anum or $51 a week (about $1.31 per 
hour), in 7 years. He may upgrade himself 
$100, or 4.9 cents per hour, each year for 10 
years by dUlgently applying himself to his 
work and becoming skilled In several of the 
many operations connected with mall han¬ 
dling. This is less than common day labor 
wages in Detroit. These postal salaries have 
been, and still are, far below Detroit salaries 
provided in private Industry, and far too low 
to cope with pnMent living costs. Day labor 
in the building trades—^helpful but un¬ 
skilled—'is $1.90 an hour in Detroit today. 


POSTAL WORKER MUST STUDY 

In but few trades or professions Is it more 
difficult to gain perfection for advancement 
than in postal operation. The postal worker 
must qualify on two or three, and sometimes 
four, of the several operations of mail han¬ 
dling. These operations involve schemes 
of separation, necessitating months of study 
and qualifying by examination. The 
schemes Involve separation of mall to all 
cities served by certain railroads and all 
other railroads connected therewith; sepa¬ 
ration of mall for an entire city to respective 
delivery stations; separation of mall for all 
carrier routes out of a given delivery sta¬ 
tion; and many other complicated separa¬ 
tions. His qualifications for advancement 
also require a knowledge of classification of 
mall matter, rates of postage, amounts of 
fees, courteously serving the public, and 
assuming responsibilities of finances. The 
letter carrier, in addition to knowing his 
route thoroughly, must start his day at an 
early hour, and in any kind of good or miser¬ 
able weather serve his patrons faithfully. 

The present plight of postal workers is, and 
always has been, In the lap of Congress. Ad¬ 
justments can only be made through legis¬ 
lation by our Senators and Congressmen In 
Washington. 

UNITED STATES EXAMPLE UNWORTHY 

AS legislators for the greatest and wealth¬ 
iest country in the world. Congress ad¬ 
vocates and sets standards for the rest of 
the world to follow. When strikes occur, 
and when differences of opinion arise be¬ 
tween management and labor. Government 
with mediation and conciliation officers often 
Steps in and effects adjustments at standards 
far in excess of that provided for postal and 
other Government employees. 

Adjustments In private industry usually 
result from deliberations by representatives 
numbering 3. 4, or 6, from each faction, with 
possibly some one or two representatives of 
Government. Postal and other Government 
employees have no similar bargaining rights, 
nor are they privileged to enter into delibera¬ 
tions in equal strength with Congress. They 
must appeal to and gain favorable support 
of a 24-man Post Office Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee In the House and a 13-man commit¬ 
tee in the Senate, in connection with legis¬ 
lative bills. Following this, the bills must be 
presented to the whole Congress, and appeals 
for a favorablfi majority vote must be made 
to 436 Congressmen and 96 Senators. If 
legislation Is successful up to this point It 
must be signed by the President. 

Many pitfalls occur In this procedure, and 
even though a favorable majority sentiment 
is manifested; parliamentary procedure, fail¬ 
ure of committees to meet, filibusters, and 
many other stumbling blocks result in no 
action. When no action is taken and Con¬ 
gress adjourns, the employees concerned can 
only sit back for another year and wait un¬ 
til the next session of Congress. If Congress 
adjourns sine die, the proposed legislation 
dies with It. and the procedure must be 
started over again. 

This has occurred over and over again, and 
is the principle reason why salaries of 
postal and other Government employees are 
always lagging behind that provided in pri¬ 
vate Industry. 

The United Stotes malls is a service in¬ 
tended for business, social, and general eco¬ 
nomic purposes. Its efficient existence is an 
absolute necessity for the betterment of 
every single activity from coast to coast, and 
border to border. Its efficiency, however, Is 
rapidly diminishing because of low salaries 
being paid to employees engaged in han¬ 
dling the malls. 

People qualified to perform the necessary 
work are unobtainable because of the low 
salaries and lack of other inducements, and 
steer clear of working in the service which 
is the very bloodstream of our country. 
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It to that vaat jarogram of ntirturlng our 
fouth and preparing them for tomorrow. 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 

IN TBS SENATE OF THE UNCTI D STATES 
Tuuday, March 20 (legiaUitiioe day of 
Frmy, March 16), 1951 
Mr. RUSSELL. I4r. President, on the 
evening of March 17 the distinguished 
Representative from Utah, Mrs. Riva 
Biok Bosoni, delivered an able and In¬ 
formative address to a Joint meeting of 
five women's civic clubs In Washington, 
D. C. In my opinion, this address, which 
is entitled "Women and Civil Defense,*' 
has national significance. 1 therefore 
ask that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Women and Cxvn. DErsMn 

I have been aaked to apeak to you tonight 
on the place of the American women In our 
civil defense. 

I have not given my talk a title but If I 
did, maybe I would adopt the newspaper 
style and call It ’The Bomber Brings the 
War to the Woman.'* For today the front 
line Is closer to the clothesline than at any 
time in our history. 

Let me begin my talk by repeating a state¬ 
ment made at a recent meeting of a 
congressional committee. The witness, dis¬ 
cussing some of the terrors of Bataan and 
elsewhere, said. "Among the first of our 
troops to cave in under the hardships and 
the cruelties were those who had nothing to 
come home to". 

Now, ladies. I ask you to take that thought 
home with you and ponder over It. "Noth¬ 
ing to come home to"—"Something to come 
home to." There to a challenge. There to 
a responsibility. There to a duty. You will 
have other challenges, other responsibilities, 
other duties but you will never have a more 
Important one than keeping America some¬ 
thing worth "coming home to". 

We on the home front are facing many 
situations we have never had to face before— 
situations which a few years ago we would 
have thought Impossible. 

But we are beset by a myriad of things 
which will demand answers. They cover 
every field of life. 

There are the many problems of our or¬ 
ganized civil defense—and those of you who 
take an active part In that will learn Just 
how many. 

There are the problems which are vital to 
civil defense but which are not listed as such. 

There are the many things you patriotic 
women can do and will do—in addition to 
whatever regular duties you have. 

There are so many thln^i to do that I shall 
not presume to lay out any program for club 
women and will not attempt to set up any 
target at which you can atm. 

Bather 1 will give you some of my Ideas 
on women's responsibilities In times like 
these and try to point out a few of the 
many things which mtut be done. 

I ask myself. "What to civil defensef* 

To me "ctvU defense" means many things. 

It to that vast program now taking form 
in our Federal, State, and local civil defense 
administration. 

It to that vast program of the production 
line with women turning out the materials 
needed for peace and war. 

It to tha* vast program of keeping our 
moral fiber strong and healthy under adverse 
t,ondltlon8. 


It to that vast ptognm of keeping a home 
a home in spite of "Hades and high virater.'* 

Yes, and even those women who go forth 
erlth their market baskets on their arms and 
stubbornly refuse to buy meat and thereby 
do more to make an effective price control 
than Congrees bse done am engaged in an 
Important phaee of civil defense. 

So, with civil defense meaning all that. 
Just where do you fit in? 

Bombers might make you homeleee—but 
you are etiU a woman. 

The factory might call you from yotir 
kitchen or from y..ur office—but you are still 
a woman. 

Events may make you the top hand in the 
office, or might move you into the executive 
spot In the firm—^but you are still a woman. 

You might be clerk or carpenter, artist or 
author, laborer or legislator—but you will 
still be a woman. And being a woman you 
will have responsibllitlea which you could 
not nblrk even if you would. 

For that same Creator who decreed that 
woman would carry the child from embryo 
to birth also decreed that It was woman's 
reeponslbiUty to protect the human race and 
the family home against the ravages of war 
and pestilence—and that same Creator who 
heaped all that responsibility on the female 
of the species also gave her the strength and 
coturage and fortitude to carry all those bur¬ 
dens and still have something left for times 
of greater emergency. 

1 shall touch only lightly on the part women 
will play In our organised civil defense pro¬ 
gram for the doors are being opened wide for 
you to get your knowledge along that line 
from experts. But 1 urge all of you who do 
ally yourself In any civil defense group to 
learn well the fundamentals of your job. 
for when crises c'me they come with un¬ 
expected suddenness and from unexpected 
angles and the good civil defense worker to 
the one who can quickly adapt hlmseir to 
any shift In a situation. 

In World War I we had no civil defense as 
we know it today. We did not have the 
problems. There was some sabotage, but 
that was the Army's headaches. Rolling 
bandages, passing out candy and cigarettes, 
keeping up the morale of the soldiers and 
sailors—those were the chief aspects of civil 
defense at that time. Then, too, the value 
of or the need for women in heavy Industry 
was hardly even considered. 

World War 11 saw women come to the fore 
In industry. And World War ZI saw America 
getting \ineasy for the first time about the 
possibility of an enemy striking our cities 
and towns. Yes, World War H saw the birth 
of civil defense and. believe me, that baby 
has grown In the past S years. 

Developments during the closing year of 
the war and In the years since the war In- 
dlcato that America can be hit from the air. 
Developments of undersea craft call to mind 
that even with the subs of World War I, a 
daring German pig-boat crew crept Into New 
York harbor and the men took turns at 
looking through the periscope at the harbor 
lights of our greatest city. 

The adroitness of the present day saboteur 
and the many weapons with which he has 
to work—poison for drinking and ventilating 
qrstems, germs, plant infestations, ex¬ 
plosives—In fact, chemical and biological 
material of many types and descriptions— 
make ua aware that eternal vigilance to 
necessary. 

The auooees of enemy attack, no matter 
what kind, will be in the inverse ratio to 
the efficiency of oua civil and military de¬ 
fense. 

Bather than catalog the many, many 
things for which the organised civil defense 
to reaponslbte, let me give you a rough ex¬ 
ample. Because 1 am more familiar with the 
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activity in the West, 1 ahaU use my home 
city of Salt Lake City and ita neighbor, Los 
Angeles, as an illustration. 

Should there be an attack on our west 
coast, Los Angeles and the cities In the 
vicinity would have, among other things, 
problems of exodus. Salt Lake City and 
Utah, on the other hand, would probably 
have problems of influx. Goodness knows 
how many people in southern Califorular— 
1 know several myself—who each have 20 and 
80 gallons of gasoline burled In their back¬ 
yards. They fear that If there la an attack, 
there will be a big traffic Jam around filling 
stations and they plan on getting on their 
way early. 

Utah bellevee that in case of an attack on 
the coast there will be literally thousands 
of persons who wlU make a hurried depar¬ 
ture from the target area and head for high 
DT-Ountalns. Accordingly, Utah to preparing 
one camp in the southwest corner of the 
State which wlU accommodate 10,000 refu¬ 
gees for a night or two. Then there wiU be 
at least two more camps of 10,000 capacity 
not far away. In the center and eastern 
portion of the State will be some more 
camps. Not only miut there be plans and 
a considerable amount of actual material 
for these camps but arrangements must be 
made to keep the expected heavy traffic off 
the roads which would probably be Jammed 
with either war or relief material. Obviously 
camps to house thousands of refugees who 
might never come cannot be fully con- 
Btructed but such fundamental things as 
potential water supply, sanitary facilities, 
streets, roads, shopping centers must be far 
beyond the planning stage and there must 
be enough personnel and readily available 
equipment to handle such a load when and 
if It bits. 

Should storms or road failures or some 
other things stop the refugees short of the 
regular camps, there must be preparations 
fo, field kitchens, field hospitals, field repair 
shope, and so on. And these things will 
no\ be of any value unless there in a com¬ 
munication system over which to order the 
proper things to the proper place and unless 
there is a transportation system to get tbon 
there. The age groups of the refugees, their 
physical and mental health, and the amount 
of their physical belongings will vary those 
problems of civil defense and woman's part 
in It. 

Thus, while Los Angeles civil defense 
wotild be busy fighting fire, protecting 
health, preventing looting, guarding against 
sabotage, housing the homeless, allaying 
panic, fighting traffic Jams, Utah would have 
a different type of problem. And if Salt 
Lake City and Its military installations, its 
big copper and steel mills were to be the 
targot, its civil defense would have to handle 
the problems of catastrophe and some other 
area would have to handle the problems of 
flight. 

One could go on and on, thinking up not 
only possibilities, but probabilities. Each 
situation would be different and would call 
for a different approach. That is why I urge 
you who get Into civil defense to learn well 
your task, for problems will be thrown at 
you from all sides. 

But let us not in our discueslon forget the 
fundamental thought of this talk—that no 
matter if a woman to filling a man’s Job, she 
to still a woman and has responsibllitlea 
which she will not shun. 

It may be the school in your neighborhood; 
It may be your church; It may be the girl 
at the next desk. <xe the young fellow who to 
sick because-he has to go to service, or the 
boy who is sick because he can’t go; It may 
be the father who fears that he will lose a 
son, or It may be the mother who has, or 
it may be a 0rl whose hope for a home 
her own and a family to out there somewhere 
facing only God knows what—but all around 
you, you will find small but important areas 
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Of Civil defenae—'tblngs which are not In 
the book and things which you don’t know 
just how to handle. But you’ll handle them. 
You’ll handle them because that’s the woman 
In you. 

In the years ahead you are certain to have 
new challenges from such things as juvenile 
delinquency, and I consider the successful 
meetings of those challenges a very definite 
part of civil defezise, not only for our times 
but for our children's times. 

Defects of one period have a habit of 
slapping us In the face in a later period. 
X am especially Interested In the report of 
Senator Lzstbb Hnx. on draft rejectees. Ac¬ 
cording to Senator Hzz.l, 46 percent of the 
young men who have been drafted since 1948 
were declared unfit for military service. 
These young men were in the age bracket 
of 19 to 25 years. Whether the malnutrition 
of the big depression—these boys were Just 
babies then, many of them underfed and 
poorly clothed—'Whether their deficiencies 
today are traceable to their dllBculties of 
20 years ago, I cannot say. but I certainly 
believe that It might be the case. 

Figures also Indicate that in areas where 
there are good schools the number of boys 
found unfit for military service Is much 
smaller than In those areas which have poor 
schools. That, to me. Is another angle of 
civil defense which might be explored, for 
It seems to follow that those who fall in 
their duties during peacetime fall In their 
duties during war. and to me civil defense 
requires the best there Is In all of us all of the 
time. 

High taxes Inspire demands for reduced 
expenditures, and It is surprising how often 
the suggestion is to reduce the expenditures 
for the most Important but less tangible 
things we are doing for ourselves and our 
future. One of the places usually hit, or 
at least hit at, is our educational system. 
To me our educational system Is even more 
important in war than In peace. For as 
war takes the man away from the home, and 
as economics force the woman to go to work, 
the school and the school teacner must fill 
some of the void In the life of the growing 
youngster. Maintaining our school systems 
at a high standard Is a matter of civil de¬ 
fense at all times, for If we weaken our 
educational institutions 1 year, we shall pay 
for It dearly 20 years later. Today In our 
schools are the youngsters of the boys who 
fought In Asia and Europe for us. and un¬ 
less we provide the best possible education 
for them we do a double wrong—we fall 
the soldier parent and the girl who makes 
America something to come home to and 
we do irreparable damage to the America of 
the next generation. Then there are the 
diseases of tension—a whole category of ner¬ 
vous conditions which show up in times of 
stress—and there Is alcoholism which still 
defies solution and which could add to the 
problems of civil defense. 

One of the big problems is going td be filling 
the jobs In the armed services that women 
can best perform and filling the jobs In 
Industry that women will have to perform. 

During the last war women did a mag¬ 
nificent job in the services and In industry. 
They may be called upon to duplicate that 
effort. But whether the job be In the armed 
services or In Industry, the first considera¬ 
tion should be given to the women between 
45 and 60 years old. Youth will still de¬ 
mand and get Its own consideration. These 
older women have already reared their chil¬ 
dren and usually have a lot of time on their 
hands. My court experience has shown me 
that the woman between those ages is lost 
without her children and Is hungry for some¬ 
thing to do but exceedingly timid about go¬ 
ing out of the home for training or to fill 
the position. There are many places which 
these women could fill admirably and I see 
no reason why the first call should not be 


for them. I am quite sure that the recog¬ 
nition would give them a great deal of satis¬ 
faction and happiness and would rebuild the 
ego of an age group that is apt to lose It. 

There are seven or eight million women In 
this age group who are engaged In house¬ 
work. and I am certain that from this res¬ 
ervoir a great number of capable persons 
could be brought Into the services of indus¬ 
try. 

The Department of Labor, which will have 
the responsibility of recruiting labor for 
Industry, is already giving considerable 
thought to ways and means of getting women 
back into Industry should the need arise. 

Ten years ago there was a big pool of 
unemployed—^more than 7,000,000 able- 
bodied men—who were ready and eager to 
get to work. In addition to that group 
was another huge pool of women workers 
who had not then given serlotu thought to 
getting Into a job away from home. But 
things have changed. We have more per¬ 
sons employed row than ever before; our 
pool of unemployed labor Is practically nil 
and the women who 10 years ago came to the 
rescue so to speak are either listed among 
the 60,000,000 who have Jobs, or have passed 
Into an older age group or have started 
raising a family of their owr. 

The problem of recruitment is going to 
be more serious as we get Into the job of 
producing both guns and butter. Accord¬ 
ing to reports the people In the public em¬ 
ployment offices are already making plans 
to have the clubwomen of the Nation help 
them In some of their recruitment prob¬ 
lems—sometimes actually filling some of the 
jobs, sometimes helping others fill the jobs. 

But there Is still another approach to 
job-filling which I shall pass on to you. 

.During World War II Industry was on a 
48-hour week a good bit of the Ame. Actu¬ 
ally, however, the average workweek for that 
period was 45 hours. Just think of that I 
With millions and millions working In In¬ 
dustry, an average of 3 hours a week per 
man was lost through absenteeism. Millions 
of days of production lost I This c.bsenteelsm 
was due to Illness, accident, faulty trans- 
poitatlon, crowding of nursery schools, time 
to catch up with home duties, and often 
just too much partying the night before. 

Some of you women who want to make a 
real contribution to the war effort, look 
into that matter of absenteeism. Many of 
those millions of days lost might have been 
saved. 

The problem can be approached from any 
number of angles. True, you can’t Just over¬ 
night stop accidents in industry, but you 
can see that you and your associates ob¬ 
serve all the rules and regulations aimed at 
preventing accidents—not only on the Job 
but In your home and in your automobile. 
You perhaps cant help someone from get¬ 
ting sick, but perhaps you can help them 
get better more quickly. You cannot take 
over the household duties for your neighbor, 
but maybe you can do some shopping for 
her or otherwise do things which will per¬ 
mit her to stay on that job that extra day. 
There are so many things, not part of your 
dally task, which you can do to help In the 
defence effort. 

As I look at the educational films showing 
how to survive an atomic attack, I cannot 
believe that anything can be so fantastic 
and yet so real. It does not seem possible 
that atomic disaster—or even the disaster 
of a full-sized air blitz—can hit any city In 
this great country. 

But fantastic as it might appear, such a 
catastrophe is entirely possible—cruelly and 
absolutely possible. 

Somehow, awful thoiq;h an attack would 
be, I do not fear for America. The Ameri¬ 
can man has always done his job well, and 
the American woman will be standing right 


by his side sharing hia tragedies. If there 
be any. 

There is no difference between the modern 
American woman and her pioneer grand¬ 
mother. The present-day woman may have 
finer clothes and softer hands but she has 
that same Intangible thing called courage— 
the same urge to carry on and do her part 
to make America a home. 

If a bomb spreads ruin, the American 
woman will be there to help remove the 
debris. 

If there be sickness or accident, she will 
be there to nurse. 

If the hand that guides the machine falls, 
she will step into the driver’s seat and 
carry on. 

Everywhere I look I see a task to be done 
and a woman moving quietly to do It. She 
knows a Job need not seem Important to be 
important. It need not be far away. It can 
be right at hand; It need not be heralded 
by a trumpet—^it might be murmured by a 
heartbreak. 

In this talk tonight I am not sure that I 
have told you anything you did not already 
know. 1 only hope that I have touched 
upon the things you feel. I know that each 
of you has already— nd In your own way— 
probed the field to see Just where you could 
best fit Into the task ahead. 1 know each 
of you will fill your niche and fill It well. 

But If I were to preswne to give you ex¬ 
ecutive women advice, I wo\Ud merely ask 
that you let your mother Instinct—and what 
woman does not have that Instinct—set your 
course for you. Tt will not steer you wrong. 
Let’s keep America something to come 
home to. 


Hoipitolt for Defense 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MlMMESOl'A 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, March 20 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an edito¬ 
rial, published in the February 22. 1951, 
Issue of the Dodge County Independent, 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 
This newspaper is published by Mr. 
Philip 8. Duff. Jr., a very energetic and 
able young man in our State who has Just 
recently been elected to the State legis¬ 
lature. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Hospitals for Defense 

A nurse In St. Paul’s Ancker Hospital was 
quoted as follows after the recent tragic 
explosion at the Minnesota Mining and Man¬ 
ufacturing Company plant: 

“Look at the terrible confusion which 
this blast has caused here. What would wa 
do In case of an air raid?’* 

Tills exclamation dramatized the need for 
adding to Minnesota’s total of 10,000 general 
hospital beds, not only to better meet the 
peacetime needs of our people, but also to 
provide facilities which will be urgently 
needed In ease of war. 

The particular need. It appears to us, is 
for more small hospital facilities In com¬ 
munities throughout the rural areas of 
Minnesota. 

Should atomic bombs fall upon Minneap¬ 
olis, St. Paul, or Duluth, most hospital faoll- 
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itiM tlMM wiu alaoit oertalnly be imt out 
of Mtlpn, for olty boipttals tend to toe lo« 
oeted In or ne«r the induetrlal ereee which 
meke prime targets for toombere. Then first- 
aid workers would have to fall back upon 
Minnesota’s rural hospitals. 

The Federal Hospital Construction Act Is 
already a going concern. Several Minne¬ 
sota communities have already received up 
to 80>peroent aid under this program In the 
construction of small hospitals. 

But appropriations for this hospital pro¬ 
gram are now awaiting congressional action, 
and there Is some danger that these funds 
may be caught In the general rush to cut 
out nonessential domestic spending during 
this unergency period. 

We heartily endorse this domestic econ¬ 
omy—Indeed, we believe that those govern¬ 
mental programs which merely allow us civil¬ 
ians to enjoy life a little more should be 
slashed to the bone—but we would think 
It a tragic mistake If something so essential 
to defexise as rural hospitals should be In¬ 
cluded In this pruning operation. We com¬ 
mend Senator Buenr Humpribt and others 
vdio are endeavoring to obtain adequate 
grants for rural hospital construction. 


Lax Sacvrity at Argonne Atomic 
Laboratory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRED E.BUSBET 

or XLUNOIS 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondop, March 19,1951 

ISi. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following text of the 
radio broadcast of Mr. Paul Harvey over 
the American Broadcasting System on 
Sunday evening, March 18, 1051, re¬ 
specting the lack of security at the Ar¬ 
gonne National Laboratory at Lemont, 
HI.: 

Good evening, Americans, last night X 
talked to a banquet of Legionnaires. After¬ 
ward, during the parade past the speaker's 
table, one said, “Thank God. Mr. Harvey, for 
your fearless defense of Americanism.’’ For 
a moment I was taken aback. 

For a long moment I wondered what Tom 
Jefferson or Dan Webster or Patrick Henry 
would say if they knew that In 1051 a man 
had to defend Americanism. And that he 
would be called fearless for doing It. But I 
know what the gentleman meant. It’s not 
easy. But I'll tell you something, the credit 
Is not rightly due me. The praise Is not due 
the Harveys because it happens we have a 
secret weapon. 

I’ve been attacked, smeared, and threat¬ 
ened by experts. They’d have silenced 
these broadcasts a long time ago ex¬ 
cept for one thing. It’s the Harveys’ 
secret weapon. You see, I come from a 
prayin’ family. So we’ve got Stalin out- 
maneuvered. And. counting all my wife’s 
prayin' relatives, we’ve doggone near got him 
outnumbered, too. 

Now once before In history a lone little 
Individual named David was underesti¬ 
mated. because his enemies Judged his 
strength by the caliber of his slingshot. 
And a chap named QoUath ended up with 
a hole in the head. 

X have only one voice. 

But I have a rock called the truth in my 
slingshot. So look out, here it comes. 


X have heard, unoflclaUy, that a grand 
Jury has been smnmoned for tomorrow in 
Chicago to weigh the evidence regarding 
Paul Harvey’s recent midnight visit to the 
supersecret Argonne National Laboratory 
near Lemont, XU., on last February 7. 

There has never been any myit^ about 
the purpose of my mission. But a congres¬ 
sional committee hearing which my friends 
and X have repeatedly requested has been 
put off and put off week after week. 

X want the facts known. I was willing 
to do this quietly. But X want the facts 
made known. I’m tired of sitting on one 
of the biggest stories <A my life and getting 
smeared In the process. Just to keep from 
reveallx^ the negligence with which our 
security regulations are administered. 

But I can tell you this much: 

Whoever gets the facts is going to learn, 
not Just from me, but from many—I said 
many—witnesses—X said witnesses—^how ab¬ 
surdly lax la the administration of those 
vital regulatlona In the hands of clvUlan 
scientists. 

They’re going to learn—^now sit down 
for this—they're going to learn that one man 
entered the highly secret tech area, an area 
where not even guards are permitted with¬ 
out special credentials, was Inside build¬ 
ings in that vital area, telephoned his Iden¬ 
tity to the central switchboard to establish 
his presence, then after an hour left un¬ 
detected. 

And believe me this Is Just the beginning. 
There are those persons Just waiting for 
me publicly to reveal secrets so they could 
pin my ears back and draw attention away 
from their own red faces. I am well aware 
that there are those persons who would 
like to see a grand-jury indictment hung 
over my head, then postpone indefinitely 
bringing the matter to trial. 

They figure they can Intimidate and 
frighten away my sponsors and my friends. 

Well, let’s understand each other. 

It Just happens that I have some of the 
finest sponsors you’ll ever come across. 

And they figure If tills country Is already 
totalitarian, th«a we might as well find It 
out now. 

But we don't think so. 

And another thing, this happens to be the 
American Broadcasting Co., where a man Is 
Innocent of wrongdoing until you prove 
differently. 

X am satisfied that no grand Jury properly 
apprised of all the facts will even bring an 
Indictment In this matter, because my pur¬ 
pose. established with authorities in advance, 
was to protect our security. 

Congressmen and others were apprised 
months ago of my plan and purpose. 

But I want a congressional hearing now. 

And If there is no congressional committee 
hearing even on the basis of what I have to 
say tonight, then I’m going to place this 
entire file In the hands of the Americanism 
committee of the American Legion and some¬ 
body's going to get mad. 

You fellows should have learned by now 
that the American people can do an^^lng. 
If they get mad enough. 

If nothing else evw proved that. Pearl 
Harbor did. 

It Is unfortunate that In 1961 we’ve be¬ 
come so accustomed to a namby-pamby ap¬ 
proach to everything and everybody, includ¬ 
ing our worst enemies, that when somebody 
comes along with a healthy circulation folks 
think he has a fever. Well. X think being 
an American Is worth working at, 

X didn't Initiate this Investigation, but X 
helped carry the ball, and for now X can take 
care of the tacklers. 

And another thing—the investigator of the 
Office of Naval Xntelllgenoe and the guard 
who participated in this demonstration— 
when this investigation Is over X want you 
businessmen across America who have been 


telling me for years that we stand for Ihe 
same kind of an America to stand up and be 
counted, and offer these men the really good 
Jobs they deserve. 

This Is not intended as a carte blanche In¬ 
dictment of Chicago University. I have 
made cash gifts to that university’s school of 
medicine. There are many fine Individuals 
on Its faculty. But this Argonne installa¬ 
tion operated by Chicago University scien¬ 
tists already has been the subject of con¬ 
gressional Investigation when priceless 
uranium was misplaced out there. But that 
investigation got no place. Now, 1 have 
conducted an investigation of this same 
Argonne Installation to prove security la lax 
and I have proved it lax. 

The results of my investigation were in¬ 
tended only for official ears. With patriotic 
Members of Congress aware of my piupose, 
my plan, and my objective. 

But If the scientists who run this labora¬ 
tory want to explain this laxity In enforcing 
security regulations, they are welcome to use 
this microphone at a mutually convenient 
date. Here, gentlemen, you can talk to 
the ''grandest’* Jury In the world—the Ameri¬ 
can people. Either what you’re doing In that 
area Is secret or it Is not. If It Is not, then 
let us quit wasting taxpayers' money even 
going through the motions of guarding It. 

But you know better. So, for now, I re¬ 
spectfully recommend that a military guard 
be placed around Argonne until we are sure 
this situation has been remedied and this 
cant happen again. Next time your mid¬ 
night visitor might not be a friend. 

Yes. Americans, my motive was and Is to 
protect our security. I did enter the 
Argonne Laboratory. A loyal employee of 
that installation has been suspended because 
he put patriotism above his Job. An Investi¬ 
gator of the Office of Naval Intelligence has 
been fired because somebody’s sensitive juris¬ 
dictional toes have been stepped on. Well, 
1 risked getting shot purposely to focus 
attention on our insecurity. And I want 
something done about It. As Merlin Griffith, 
business agent of the guard’s union, said: 
*'If Harvey and his friends had been sabo¬ 
teurs, there would be no Argonne Laboratory 
left. Harvey shoiild get a medal lor what 
be did.’’ 

I neither expect nor want that. But 1 do 
want somebody to quit whitewashing and I 
want a congressional committee to get to 
the bottom of this maladministration of 
security regulations before we lose what 
few atomic secrets we have left. 

I have pleaded for and waited for an In¬ 
vestigation, by Marquis of Queensberry rules. 
Now let’s get out Into the middle of the 
ring where everybody can see and slug this 
out. 

The public may have had the impression 
that my mission was not successftil. Well, 
now yo*: know differently. Now you know 
that one of the men with me, one of three 
unarmed men. spent a midnight hour Inside 
buildings. Inside the top-secret tech area— 
he cculd have carried a bomb in or secret 
papers out, because he left as be entered 
undetected. 

Now you know this. 

Now I’d like to give the rest of the facts, 
and the facts will be startling. 

X want a subcommittee of the Joint Sen¬ 
ate-House Atomic Energy Committee to come 
to Chicago. 

I recommend this procedure rather than 
a Washington hearing, because at a recent 
meeting of the Argonne Guards Union every 
guard—^now get this—every single guard 
present voted yes, he wants to testify be¬ 
fore a congressional committee as to laxity 
of security at the project. 

And let's stop trying to do It quietly. Let’s 
Just do It. 

Bring the whole committee If you want. 

Bring the whole Congress if you like. 
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Because, 1*11 tell you something: It lent 
going to make any difference how many 
troops we send to Burope or how much budg* 
et we vote or how many more men die In 
Korea If our big secrets continue to slip 
though our lingers or our big weapons go 
off In our own back yard. 


Medfeine m Crisb 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN O.PASTORE 

or BHODX ISLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two more 
articles in the series entitled **Medicine 
in Crisis,” by Mr. Selig Greenberg, writer 
for the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, published in the city of Provi¬ 
dence, R. I. 

' While these articles do not conclude 
the series, I feel that these, coupled with 
those previously published In the Record, 
present the high lights of the survey 
made by Mr. Greenberg that will be help¬ 
ful to the Members of the Senate in their 
consideration of S. 337, which bill pro¬ 
vides an emergency program of grants 
and scholarships for education in the 
medical fields. 

\ There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[n-om the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
March 8. 1961] 

MRoiczme m Ckiaza—^PHXLANTKaopisTS Mask 
POBSXBUI 1910-80 ADVANCI!a--O0LDXir ACX'S 
Passino Poses Problem or FmAWOiiro Re¬ 
search, Epoc a tw h 

(This Is the tenth of a series of articles on 
the problems of medical education within the 
context of the broader Issues of medical care 
and practice.) 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

If you should mention the late John D. 
Rockefeller to an average group of Americans, 
what Idea would the name evoke in their 
minds? 

The chances are they would think of a 
wizened, crochety old gentleman giving away 
shiny new dimes to people. Probably not 
one of them would assr slate the name with 
the unparalleled achievements of medicine 
during the past few decades, with the con¬ 
quest of many deadly diseases, with the re¬ 
markable application of hormones, vitamins 
and antibiotics to the control and treatment 
of Illness. 

And yet. many of these dramatic advances 
would not have been scored If It had not been 
for the generosity of Rockefeller and, to a 
lesser extent, other philanthropists. If it 
were not for the vision of these men of great 
wealth, American medical education—^wlth 
all that It Involves In top-notch research and 
practice—would not be what It Is today. 

imPRECEDEMTED PHXLANXBROPT 

A combination of unprecedented philan¬ 
thropy and fimdunental discoveries In the 
medical sciences, of money and Ideas, be¬ 
tween 1910 and 1930 gave American medi¬ 
cine what might be caUed Its golden age. 
We are still reaping the harvest of the seeds 
planted during those years. 

That era Is now over, and Its passing con¬ 
fronts us with a problem of the first magni¬ 


tude, namely: How are we going to pay for 
the kind of first-rate medical education and 
research without which it is Impossible to 
have high-quality medical care? 

In 1910 the education of doctors was a 
largely self-supporting enterprise. Tuition 
collected from students was the main source 
of support of medical schools. Investment In 
faculty and plant was small and teaching 
standards were low. 

Then came the study of medical education 
by Abraham Flexner which exposed the In¬ 
adequacy of moat schools. Out of It emerged 
new patterns of medical training and of Its 
financing through large philanthropic foun¬ 
dations. The succeeding 20 years consti¬ 
tuted, as one authority has described It, “a 
unique and sheltered period, a kind of hiatiu 
dxirlng which dependence upon the com¬ 
munity dollar was reduced to practically 
Eero." 

It was lucky that reallaatlon of the need for 
a new level of medicine came at a time when 
holders of great wealth began to become con¬ 
scious of their responsibility toward society. 
These men sought competent guidance In 
their philanthropy which made for selective 
giving. 

Between 1910 and 1930, about $200,000,- 
000—^whlch Is the equivalent at half a billion 
in terms of today’s purchasing power—^was 
poured Into the Nation’s medical schools by 
philanthropic foundations In endowment and 
gifts for construction and maintenance of 
plant. 

Eighty million dollars of this was Rocke¬ 
feller money. This money was given on a 
matching basis. The only string attached 
to It was that at least an equivalent amount 
be raised from other donors. The resulting 
drives for funds were usually oversubscribed. 
Johns Hopkins, for Instance, got $8,000,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and raised 
$12,000,000 more. 

Much at the money was given to the better 
schools to develop them as pace setters. This 
gave tremendous Impetus to medical research 
and education. Medicine is now taught in 
an entirely different way than It was before 
John D. Rockefeller had his vision. If your 
sick child recovers quickly because of a dose 
of aureomycln. If you can be fairly sure of 
excellent medical care when you call a doctor, 
it Is because Rockefeller and a few other men 
paid a large part of the bill. 

But now we have to start thinking about 
paying much of the bill ourselves. 

The age of fabulous wealth Is over. High 
income, inheritance, and corporation taxes 
arising out of a changed economic and so¬ 
cial philosophy now preclude the accumula¬ 
tion of Individual wealth on a large scale. 
The medical schools can no longer expect 
many large gifts and additions to their en¬ 
dowment. The philanthropic foundations 
remain an Important source of support. 
But they are no longer contributing toward 
endowment and are confining themselves in¬ 
stead to the financing of specialized research 
and of experimental teaching projects. 

This develQinnent has reached its peak at 
a time of inflation and increasing medical 
school costs resulting from ever-expanding 
fimctlons. It has come Just when the lower 
interest rate on invested funds has reduced 
income from endowment. It has coincided 
with Increasing obsolescence of plant and 
equipment. 

HO sxNB oirrs m sxobt 

According to an exhaustive study of med¬ 
ical finances whose findings were reported 
yesterday, the schools need an additional 
$40,000,000 a year in operating funds and 
a great deal more If they increase enroll¬ 
ment. Forty million dollars is the annual 
return on an endowment of a billion dol¬ 
lars at an optimistic Interest rate of 4 per¬ 
cent. There are no such private gifts in 
sight. 


This leads to the conclusion, In the opin¬ 
ion of experts, that we wUl have to turn 
to the tax dollar for a large part of the bill. 

What concerns many authorities are not 
so much the political Implications of such a 
step as these questions: 

Are the American people prepared to pay 
the cost of educating doctors and support¬ 
ing research of the caliber which phUan- 
thropy has shown to be possible? Is It pos¬ 
sible to finance top-fll^t medical educa¬ 
tion and research on a broad base requir¬ 
ing popular consent? Or will the transition 
from private to public siqiport lead to a 
lowering of standards? 

What many of us have failed to realize 
is that neither the doctors themselves nor 
the patients have paid the full cost of med¬ 
ical training. For years this function was 
subsidized by the largesse of multimillion¬ 
aires. But now Santa Olaiu Is gone. 

American society faces a fateful decision 
at a time when new horizons are beckoning 
in medical science. We are on the thresh¬ 
old of great new discoveries. Major ad¬ 
vances In chemistry, physics, biology and 
psychology remain to be translated Into 
terms of medical progress. Heart disease, 
cancer, polio and other enemies of man¬ 
kind are still to be conquered. Preventive 
medicine is In process of changing the 
whole concept of health care. Are we to 
go forward or backward? We will be an¬ 
swerable for our decision to our children 
and grandchildren. 

[From the Providence Journal of March 10, 
1961] 

MEDicmz m Crisis—^UHxted States Medical 

Schools Look to Two Sources for Help—> 

Hope Cohorebs Will Enact Subsidt 

IHOXBLATXON DESPITE AMA OPPOSITION; 

Expect To Press Campaion for Corporation 

Gifts Alreaot Under Wat 

(This Is the eleventh of a series of articles 
on the problems of medical education within 
the context of the broader Issues of medical 
care and practice.) 

(By Selig Greenberg) 

The Nation’s hard-pressed medical schools 
8-*e looking forward to possible financial re¬ 
lief from two soivces. 

First of all, they hope Congress will enact 
subsidy legislation this year, despite the op¬ 
position of the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion. 

Secondly, they expect the wraps may soon 
be taken off a campaign for corporation gifts 
for medical education which has been quiet¬ 
ly under way for nearly 2 years. This drive, 
sparked by President James B. Conant. of 
Harvard, and headed by former President 
Herbert Hoover as honorary chairman, alms 
to raise a minimum of $5,000,000 annually. 

Top medical educators are aware of the 
danger of becoming overdependent on Gov¬ 
ernment funds and are eager to develop un¬ 
tapped private sources of support. But they 
have reached the conclusion that philan¬ 
thropy alone cannot do the Job. 

FIRST FORMAL SPLIT 

This conclusion has led the Association of 
American Medical Colleges to Its first formal 
split with the AMA. whose opposition killed 
the Federal aid bill last year. The measure 
was reintroduced Carly this year, and medical 
school deans are working vigorously for Its 
passage. 

The new bill, which recently won unani¬ 
mous approval of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, calls for a 6-year 
aid program for medical, dental, and nursing 
schools at an annual cost of $60,000,000. Of 
this, $40,000,000 would be spent to help the 
schools maintain their present enrollment 
and admit additional students and $10,000,- 
0:d would go to toward the cost of construc¬ 
tion and equipment. 
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Ibf mtdioal Mboota wouUt got«tulMildf at 
#600 a fw tor eacb studtnt tbay now tuva 
and ot #1«000 for every new student. 
Scholarships for needy students else would 
be provided. 

oiiomAL Biu. m lees 

The original bill was Introduced In the 
Senate In 1949 under bipartisan auspices. 
Its early draft set a celling of SO raroent on 
the proportion ot the bvM^ of any school 
that might be met by Federal grants. AMA 
representatives held out for a celling of SO 
percent, and the figure was finally reduced 
to 40 percent. Other changes also were 
made In the measure at ASIA insistence be¬ 
fore the Senatv passed It by a mianlmous 
vote. 

When the legislation went to the House, 
Its passage was genwally considered assured. 
In December 1949, the ASIA house of dele¬ 
gates approved a report by Its council on 
medical education and hospitals which said 
that whil3 the council was “not entirely 
satisfied” with the bill. It contained “safe¬ 
guards that should protect the medical 
schools from imwarranted Interference In 
their affairs by the Federal Oovemment.'* 

But several months later the AICA sudden¬ 
ly changed Its tune and announced Its op¬ 
position to the measure. Proponerts of the 
legislation compromised further and gave In 
on the AMA*s demand for a 60-peroent cell¬ 
ing. But this failed to mollify the AICA. As 
a result of Its lobbying, the bill was finally 
tabled by a House committee by a one-vote 
margin and never reached the floor of the 
House. 

STjau VP oppoamoN 

Dr. Donald O. Anderson, secretary of the 
AHA Council on Medical Education, sums up 
AMA opposition to Federal subsidies as fol¬ 
lows: “We do not believe the possibilities of 
secwing adequate support from vOlxmtary 
sources have been thoroughly explored. Nor 
are we convinced that any of the legislation 
so far proposed Insures the freedom and In¬ 
dependence of the schools.” 

Among those who strongly dispute this as¬ 
sertion are Dr. Alan Gregg, director of the 
medical sciences division of the Bookefeller 
Foundation, and Dr. George Packer Berry, 
dean of Harvard Medical School and presi¬ 
dent-elect of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 

Dr. Gregg told this reporter that he could 
see no alternative to large-scale Federal aid. 
“The medical schools,” he said, “are on the 
danger list and In desperate need of a trans¬ 
fusion, much of which can come only from 
public funds.” 

“We now spend more than a million dol¬ 
lars a year In Federal funds at Harvard Med¬ 
ical School,” said Dr. Berry, “and It has oome 
to us without any strings attached or any 
effort to control xis. I see no ground for ap¬ 
prehension If the schools maintain a proper 
balance between their own funds and I^eral 
grants.” 

OISPUTS IS AOSOXBOO 

Dr. Dean F. Smiley, secretary of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Medical Oolleges, commented that 
“this whole subsidy dispute Is academic, as 
the medical schools already are getting mil¬ 
lions of dollars a year In Federal grants for 
research and teaching In certain speolallMd 
subjects which have been neglected." 

Qnallfled observers believe that, aside from 
Its distaste for too much competition, the 
AMA draads Federal subsidies because they 
would establish the principle of Government 
responslbUlty in medicine and might be a 
stepping stone to compulsory health Insur¬ 
ance. These observers nevertheless feel that 
the AMA, In view of the threatened serious 
shortage of dootors as a result ot the national 
emergmtey, may revwse itself again and 
l*g ODDOSltlOn. 

The AMA voted last Depember to contrib¬ 
ute #600,000 to baSLp ball out the medical 
schools and Is now urging its members to 
donate #100 annually for this purpose. In 


view of the fact that the schools have a 
deficit of #10,000,000 a year and would need 
m i llion s more to expand, this action was de¬ 
scribed by the dean of one leading medical 
conege as “a fancy but futile and utterly in¬ 
adequate gesture.” 


Leaders of the drive for corporate gifts for 
medical educatlcm have withheld puUlc an¬ 
nouncement of the wmpalgn because they 
want to satisfy themselves first that substan¬ 
tial amounts can be raised. It is reliably 
reported that many of the country’s biggest 
corporations already have pledged slaable 
contributions. The list of sponsors of the 
appeal is studded with smne of the top names 
in American Industry and finance and also 
includes the presidents of the A. F. of L. and 
CIO. 

The campaign Is under the active direc¬ 
tion of fl. Sloan Colt, president of the Bankers 
Trust Go. of New York. Among the men on 
Its board of trustees are Owen J. Roberta, 
Robert P. Patterson, Wlnthrop W. Aldrich, 
Albert P. Sloan. JT.. Ernest T. Weir, Thomas 
J. Watson, and Wlnthrop Rockefeller. Its 
prospectus, which has been sent to leading 
corporations throughout the country con¬ 
cedes the need for Federal aid and asks for 
private gifts to create “a balance between 
two great sources of support.” 


PoiBttrt OB Poiat 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMraRET 

or MmmsoTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (.legislative day of 
Friday, March W, 1952 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, X 
BSk that an editorial entitled "Pointers 
on Point 4," mihUshed in the Washington 
Post of March 13.1951, be printed In the 
Appendix of the Record. This is a dis¬ 
cussion of the point 4 program as pres¬ 
ently developed, and with emphasis upon 
the Rockefeller report, recognising and 
pointing out the need for greater expan¬ 
sion of our economic assistance to un¬ 
derdeveloped and underprivileged areas. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Vaanam ow Ponrr 4 
Since the President launched his concept 
of point 4, the times have changed and the 
free world la now engrossed In an emergency 
calling for qpeedy and ramified rearmament. 
This of n e cessity governs the average man’s 
approach to point 4. The Rockefeller report, 
recognlihig the Intervening event, would en¬ 
large, not contract the over-all program so 
as to handle certain defense requirements. 
Th» defense needs scheduled to be so ab¬ 
sorbed are highly significant. One is the 
encouragement of raw material exploitation 
for the service of our defense effort, another 
Is the kind of preclusive buying that was 
done In the last war by the Board of Eco¬ 
nomic Warfare. 

Some doubts wUl arise over this organlaa- 
tlonal plan that the Rotfisefeller board sug¬ 
gests under the aegis of an Overseas Economic 
AdnUnlstratlon. We don't see bow defense 
development could be dovetailed Into the 
comprehensive job which the Rockefeller 
oommlttee has outlined. There are several 
r ea s o n s for keeping apart defense and non- 
defense bberatlons: ftw instance. 
of point 4 might get adulterated In foreign 
pai^ularly nonwestem, minds if they were 
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Iwped together. Surely defense enterprises 
should fall within the domain of the EGA 
and the military working together. 

The Idea of an over-all agency may have 
arae merit In respect of nondefense work. 
Th^ who have watched with respect the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, for In- 
stance, will doubtless put up a case for sep¬ 
arate existence. However, the central agency 
would have a sort of federatfcon-llke frame¬ 
work, providing for regional work and mak¬ 
ing provision for autonomy of the institute. 
Indeed, the set-up of the institute would be 
copied elsewhere. Another problem in 
respect of organisation: Authority in foreign 
pai^ would doubtless oome from centralisa¬ 
tion, but It would be at the expense of the 
good name that has been won by EGA. 

On our part we would like to see criteria 
set up ahead of organisation. With criteria 
fully accepted by Congress and Executive, 
the organisation problem cotild easily be 
solved. Yet there Is little attention to cri¬ 
teria In the Rockefeller report beyond the 
twin need of combating subversion and doing 
away with hunger, poverty, disease, and Il¬ 
literacy. This Is a millennial task, not a 
criterion. 

First among the criteria in lifting the lot 
of “the 1,076,000,000 Inhabitants of the so- 
called underdeveloped areas” should be that 
any specific project must be viewed In the 
light of what It will do to relieve population 
pressure. Puerto Rico is a hideous example 
of what “meddling with death” has done to 
make the Inhabitants more rather than less 
miserable. Many of the areas put within the 
orbit of point 4 operations have a similar 
population problem. All Asia, except the 
Philippines, Is, indeed, pullulating with 
breeding, and our occupation policy in Japan 
has accentuated the population problem In 
respect of Japan. Health experts have been 
welcome In Japan, but Mrs. Sanger, though 
free to visit in pre-MacArtbur days. Is barred. 
It would be the height of folly to make Asia 
a gigantic Puerto Rico. 

On this point the emphasis on the eradi¬ 
cation of human disease has other limits. 
An example will suffice. India is said to 
have the highest Incidence of tuberculosis, 
but If you go to India and set up an antl- 
tuberoulosls station In. say, Travancore, the 
station would be relatively worthless. For 
there are not the doctors in Hravancore to 
man it. 

Perhaps the second criterion may Involve 
something of the chicken and the egg atti¬ 
tude. But projects of the nature outlined in 
this report require as a sine qua non to be 
politically inte^ted In the recipient coun¬ 
try. It is simply making matters worse to 
saddle a cotm^ still In the dirt-road stage 
of development with the Industrial equip¬ 
ment of modern America. All nations, to 
be sure, want that equipment; no country 
any longer thinks of Itself as fit to hold Its 
head up unless it has a steel mill, is this, 
however, the way to build up a spirit of In¬ 
terdependence? Another consideration Is 
the need for awareness that the burden of 
repayment Is not crushing, as In the case of 
development works In being In Afghanistan 
and In the case of those in prospect In Iran. 

Nor Is there any point In making a show¬ 
case out of part of a country which is torn 
In civil strife. There are those, for instance, 
who think that the North Koreans were en¬ 
couraged to fall on South Korea by the spec¬ 
tacle of economic Improvement that the 
United States had introduced. By political 
Integration, too, we mean receptive admin¬ 
istration. In India a deadweight of super¬ 
stition is basically responsible for the food 
deficit, and, till this Is relieved, no effort of 
the outside world can solve the Indian prob¬ 
lem. Elsewhere It Is imprudent to put up 
works In a country where the administra¬ 
tors have been habituated to pocket the 
petty cash. 

The attitude of mind of the affected coun¬ 
try Is aU-lmportant in this great economic 
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offensive. It will make the difference be> 
tween success or tallure~-whether or not a 
venture will be “operation rathole“ to the 
American taxpayer and the people aimed at. 
To put a premium on peculation, on reli¬ 
ance, on making the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, on economic top-heaviness, or on 
political strife Is no business to Indulge In. 
To be sure, the Rockefeller board recognises 
this, but we should like to see some Insur¬ 
ance by way of criteria. 

Mow a fine and noble Idea Is enshrined In 
point 4. It Is the Idea of spreading our 
know-how. and tendering our show-how, to 
other countries that want It. This country 
has grown rich In part upon the plants and 
other things that our agricultural and com¬ 
mercial explorers, beginning with Jefferson 
and his rice, have brought back to America. 
A reciprocal service is due now that we have 
grown Into a great world creditor. There 
are a hundred ways in which our technology 
can benefit the world, including ourselves. 
Much of It lies In the files of the Department 
of Agriculture. The world should be en¬ 
couraged to come and get It; a roster of 
experts should be compiled whose services 
the underdeveloped countries could draw 
upon. The central Idea should be to enable 
underdeveloped countries to do better what 
they already do, and to shake themselves out 
of the tolls of the planter economy associated 
with colonial development. 

Enough has been done already in this 
respect to be impressive. We have seen what 
EGA has accomplished In Greece, as. for 
Instance, in converting swamps into rice 
paddles, in preventing spoilage of olive oil. 
Technical assistance this Is called, and It is 
technical assistance that lay at the root of 
the President’s bold new program. It is 
untrue to suggest, as could be deduced from 
the Rockefeller report, that you need roads 
and medical service to Install badly needed 
tube wells In India. 

On top of defense work and point 4. the 
report, which almost defies absorption In a 
single gulp, recommends that the Overseas 
Economic Administration should be em¬ 
powered to encourage public works and pri¬ 
vate enterprise. Here a link with the World 
Bank Is proposed For public works an In¬ 
ternational Development Authority would be 
established in a management contractual 
relation with the World Bank. A finance 
corporation Is also provided for. also relation 
to the World Bank, and tax and other Incen¬ 
tives to American Investors are mentioned 
as part of this scheme to use American dol¬ 
lars for development. It Is to be hc^ed that 
Congress will not be affrighted by this am¬ 
bitious report, but will set to work and ham¬ 
mer out criteria and the machinery for the 
realization of the Idea back of It. 


Who, Other Than General MacAithar, It 
Capable of Giving Ue a Complete and 
Authentic Story on Asia Equal in Fnll- 
Beti and Authenticity With the Euro¬ 
pean Story of General Eieenhower? 

RmARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PXXVNSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVBS 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
months ago 1 called to the attention of 
Congress and the American people the 
necessity of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


returning immediately to the United 
States for the purpose of reporting to 
the Congress and the American people of 
our true situation in Asia. But no action 
has been taken in recalling the general. 

In the meantime, what has happened? 
General MacArthur in a recent interview 
with American newspapermen flatly 
stated that in his opinion we are destined 
to be tied down indefinitely to a stale¬ 
mate in Korea, while we continue to 
spend men. money, and munitions 
against puppet troops of the Kremlin 
thrown at us by Mao Tse-tung, Chinese 
Red leader. General MacArthur issued 
this warning when he said: 

This situation can wear us down and 
weaken us by costing Communist Russia very 
little. 

The general pleaded in his interview 
for the right to fight a winning war, 
which is denied him by a United Nations 
debating society in which so-called allies 
who place their Asiatic trade Interests 
above the fight against communism, out¬ 
vote us. road-block us, and circumvent 
our diplomats. 

We all know that during the next few 
weeks this Congress will be asked to 
Implement national defense spending to 
the extent of $40,000,000,000 or more, 
and some say this is just the beginning. 
This is a huge sum of money which must 
come from the hard-pressed taxpayers 
of America. To continue to spend this 
money with the knowledge that we face 
an indefinite military s Alemate in Korea 
would certainly indicate the imperative 
need of appraising the military situa¬ 
tion in the Far East, in the same manner 
that we surveyed the military situation 
in Europe through the eyes of Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower. 

We are told that the military needs 
of Europe will require many American 
divisions, and billions of American dol¬ 
lars will be necessary to provide arms 
for the defense that Europe finally de¬ 
cides to establish for herself. 

At the same time we read repeatedly 
of British. French, and other North At¬ 
lantic Pact nations letting steel, jet en¬ 
gines, rubber, and other vital war mate¬ 
rials and fabricated products go behind 
the iron curtain. 

While all this goes on In Europe, the 
major military strength of the United 
States is now tied down in Korean areas 
on what the President calls a police 
action, but which General MacArthur 
tells us is rapidly developing into a mili¬ 
tary stalemate which has to date cost 
us more than 52,000 casualties and a 
merely estimated cost in money and mili¬ 
tary supplies. 

In other words, we are so far com¬ 
mitted in Korea that we cannot with¬ 
draw and. at the same time maintain 
our prestige in the Orient. 

General MacArthur in his interview 
with representatives of the American 
press stated flatly that our forces cazmot 
win a decisive victory in Korea unless 
they are permitted to fight an all-out 
war north of the Yalu River or wherever 
military necessity demands. At the mo¬ 
ment General MacArthur and our forces 
have been refused that right and are lit¬ 
erally fighting the Korean war with one 
hand tied behind their backs. 


Why should not Congress and the 
American people be given the story of 
the Asiatic situation from the Ups of 
General MacArthur just as the adminis¬ 
tration with a lot of fanfare gave us the 
European story through General Eisen¬ 
hower. 

Who. 1 ask, other than General Mac¬ 
Arthur, is capable of giving us a com¬ 
plete and authentic story on Asia, equal 
in fullness and authenticity with the 
European story by General Eisenhower. 

If General MacArthur could leave 
Tokyo to confer mysteriously with Presi¬ 
dent Truman at Wake I«land. why is he 
denied the opportunity to come to Wash¬ 
ington temporarily for the purpose of 
telling the Congress and the American 
people what they are entitled to know. 

How can the Congress intelUgently ap¬ 
propriate tax-raised dollars to finance 
military strength or discuss the alloca¬ 
tion of American miUtary power without 
knowing the truth about what is needed 
in Asia as weU as in Europe? 

In aU fairness. I ask, why does Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur get only Up service from 
the White House whether it be in Wash¬ 
ington or Key West, Instead of the mili¬ 
tary divisions and solid effort by United 
States representatives in the United Na¬ 
tions to untie the General’s hands and 
let him fight? 

In my opinio/i, the administration is 
afraid to let General MacArthur come 
back because he would tell Congress un¬ 
der questioning what the American peo¬ 
ple want to know and what they are en¬ 
titled to know. 

Yes; if General MacArthur were to 
come back to the United States and tell 
Conr^ress and the American people the 
true story on Asia, he would neutralize 
the Truman administration’s concept 
that world war III can only be won in 
Europe even though it is the belief of 
many top-ranking miUtary men that 
Russia will never attack 'n Europe until 
Asia is secure. What concept is right? 

There is no doubt from General Mac- 
Arthur’s statement that we are being 
blocked and bled white in Korea. 

Therefore, let General MacArthur 
come back here and give us a first-hand 
report of what our job is in Asia and 
what it is going to cost us in manpower 
and money to break this military stale¬ 
mate and win a decisive victory. 


Where Are Our Ships? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article from 
the March 1951 issue of the American 
magazine, written by Mr. Tlieodore 
Brent, president of the Delta line. Mr. 
Brent has very ably reviewed the status 
of our merchant marine and has called 
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attention to tbe neoeaalty of CongreBS 
taking immediate action to put it In 
shape for servloe in the event of a na- 
tloiial emergency. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be pitted In the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Wain An Otm Sinn? 

(By Theodore Brent, preetdent, the Delta 
Line) 

In recent monthe we Americans have 
watched the threat of another war grow dally 
more ominous. At this writing the world 
seems about to fall around our shoulders. 
Our taxes have been increased. Our credit 
has been curbed. Our use of certain ma¬ 
terials has been limited. Grudgingly, but 
necessarily approvingly, we have watched 
Congress appnqiniate billion after billion lor 
a war which may never come but which 
might strike us tomorrow. 

Our billions—all from our new taxes—are 
going into tbe training of armies, the build¬ 
ing of planes, the buytog of g\ins, the manu¬ 
facture of bombs and bullets and supplies. 
Belatedly, but at last, we are trying hard to 
catch up. 

But ever since we began this new buUd-up 
one unanswered question has been nagging 
me: If we get our men and our planes, our 
guns and bombs and supplies In time, how 
are we going to transport them over the thou¬ 
sands of miles of seas to wherever our next 
theater of war may be? 

The only answer 1 can come up with la 
this: We aren’t. The Navy hasn’t enough 
ships of the tjrpe necessary to do It. Cer¬ 
tainly our woefully Inadequate merchant ma¬ 
rine cant do the Job, altho\igh in every war 
In our history we have depended on our ci¬ 
vilian ships to do It. But our Government 
Is doing next to nothing about rebuilding 
our merchant marine as an essential arm of 
national defense. It Is passing the buck and 
ducking its responsibilities. 

Even if war were rot a threat, this bum¬ 
bling, unbusinesslike attitude on the part 
of the biggest business in the world may 
lead us to further tragedy, one whJoh could 
tumble us from our present eminence as a 
world economic power, and consequently 
affect millions of us individually through a 
decrease In employment, a lowering of wages, 
a necessary cut>back in production because 
of owe inability to market o\ir surplus prod¬ 
ucts at prices guaranteeing reasonable prof¬ 
its to those who operate under our free- 
enterprise economy. 

America’s shipping Industry today is In¬ 
adequate—^In contrast with that of several 
foreign nations —tat five reasons: (1) The 
majority of the merchant vessels operating 
under the American flag are too slow to out¬ 
run submarines of our potential enemies in 
time of war; (2) the number of ships which 
can compete with foreign vessels and which 
can serve efficiently as troop and supply 
transports in time of war is too small; (8) 
at least one-third of the life of our good 
merchant ships is already spent and before 
long they will become obsolete together: 
(4) the huge fleet of World War 11 cargo 
vessel*) now in mothballs comprises ships un¬ 
economical to operate and therefore virtu¬ 
ally worthless to commercial shipping com¬ 
panies In peacetime: and (6) any suggestion 
of development or expansion with the assist¬ 
ance of Government funds—in the manner 
of virtually every other nation In the world— 
Is pooh-poohed by Government authorities 
as ‘’unrealistic and unnecessary.” 

Twice within the past 33 years we have 
plunged into war without sufficient ships 
to transport our men and arms and suppUes 
to the areas where they were needed. Fran¬ 
tically we built huge fleets of uneconomical 
emergency-type sbipe. In Wwld War I, few. 
If any. were com-^leted before the Armistice. 
In World War li, hundreds of them were 


used, but few of them were worth more 
than thalr sals price In scrap when the war 
wan over. 

Today we are following the pattern drawn 
after World War L Then we depended for 
years solely on our war-buUt ships to servloe 
our merchant marine. Few new ships were 
constructed. Consequently, when all of 
them began to fall apart at once—In the 
early IDSO’s—we were caught without suf¬ 
ficient ships to carry our exportable goods. 
We’re approaching again that same situa¬ 
tion. 

Every attempt to improve this situation 
by shipping operatena has been stymied by 
a vacillating foreign policy, by congressional 
confusion, by comi^aoency and Ineptness in 
Federal bureaus and departments, by a lack 
of understanding of maritime problems, and 
by the lack of a well-founded and publicly 
stated maritime p(flloy that would help us 
drag ourselves out of the minor role in 
foreign trade Into which we may soon sink. 

There are two reasons why we must have a 
powerful merchant marine: national defense 
and Internal economy. The need of a fleet 
of transports capable of carrying our armies 
and their weapons and supplies is obvious. 
Without such ships we might Just as well sit 
back and wait for some other power to attack 
us. But the effect of an Inadequate mer¬ 
chant marine on you and me Individually Is 
a much more obscure, complex problem. 

America Is a power In any association or 
agreement of nations into which It enters, 
primarily because of the abundance of every¬ 
thing that It possessee—our abundance of 
manpowjbr, of materials, of skills. America 
bears the greater load of the Korean War and 
of the occupation of Japan and Germany be¬ 
cause we have an abundance of money, men, 
and machines. America’s voice Is powerful 
and respected In all International confer¬ 
ences on any subject or situation because of 
the abundance with which we can back 
up our diplomats. In the eyes of other na¬ 
tions America Is affluent, fertile, generous, 
but—vulnerable. 

Many of us, I think, don’t realms that 
America’s export and Import Industry Is de¬ 
dependent not only on America’s abundance, 
but on the respect which other countries 
accord us In certain international shipping 
conferences which set the rates for the haul¬ 
age of every tjrpe of commodity from one area 
of the world to another. Every country en¬ 
gaged In carrying certain goods has a voice 
In the rates, but, naturally, those nations 
which haul the most carry the heaviest voice 
when It comes to a vote. If jrou want a voice 
you have to carry the goods. You can’t 
carry the goods without ships. 

If our merchant marine is permitted to 
deteriorate—as It seems to be now—our stake 
In all these conferences will be thrown over¬ 
board automatically, as It was during the 
First World War, when our foreign competi¬ 
tors Increased rates on our exports as much 
as 1,000 percent, and those nations which 
can continue to operate VMsels In strength 
will once more gain <x>ntrol of the shipping 
rates. Their votes will strike first and fore¬ 
most at shipping rates on commodities ex¬ 
ported frenn America, In which they are In 
competition with American lines and Ameri¬ 
can products. 

If Great Britain, for example, can sell ber 
automobiles In South America at a price 
greatly under that of American machines, 
she has a good chance of cornering the mar¬ 
ket. If Great Britain—^through superiority 
In ships—can control tbe rates on tbe ship¬ 
ping of American-made ears to South Amer¬ 
ica she can Increase those rates to tbe point 
where an American manufacturer will be 
unable to make a profit on a sale. British- 
made oars—shipped cheaply—could be sold 
at a profit for prices less than ours. 

Production at Detroit factories, let us say, 
would have to be cut, because the market 
for American-made cars would be sharply 


reduced. The British could refuse to carry 
American-made cars even at prohibitive 
rates and could take only their own makes 
Into South America. Employment in De¬ 
troit—in a dozen other cities which supply 
that city with parts and assemblies—would 
be cut. Wages, too. would drop. A man In 
Indiana who runs a lathe that makes a part 
that is used in a certain sedan could be laid 
off because there would not be enough de¬ 
mand for that part. 

It’s complicated. But It's logical. A dwin¬ 
dling, inadequate merchant marine could 
hurt us individually and on a national scale 
as much as a strike in major industry affects 
a single city. 

As an example of Government interference 
In Industry’s attempt to rebuild an adequate 
merchant fleet let me tell you about a ship 
which the company that 1 represent—the 
Delta Line—^wanted to build in 1947. Delta 
operates cruise-cargo ships between New 
Orleans and South American east coast ports, 
runs on routes which the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 designated as ’’essential” and. 
therefore, to be served at regular Intervals 
In the best Interests of the United States. 

Our ship, as we planned her. would carry 
plenty of cargo along with about 250 pas¬ 
sengers and would make 16 or 17 knots. We 
asked the Federal Maritime Oommlssion for 
approval of the plans—necessary because she 
would be built and operated under Govern¬ 
ment subsidy. The Ckimmlsslon approved 
these plans. In fact, we were ordered by 
contract to build the ship because she would 
provide an essential service as determined 
by law. 

’Then the Navy stepped in. Twenty knots, 
said the Navy.- ’Two feet wider to improve 
damage stability. ’Two more bulkheads. In¬ 
creased size of auxiliary machinery. With 
these and a few other alterations the Navy 
could convert our ship into a fast attack- 
transport capable of carrying 4,000 troops, 
their munitions and supplies, anywhere in 
the world, and sustain them for 30 days. 
The Navy was looking ahead. 

We didn’t object. In fact, the whole idea 
was great. The new ship would fill a gap in 
our service and provide a superb weapon of 
offense and supply if tbe threat of war should 
materialize. 

We went ahead and spent $250,000 for 
plans, secured construction bids, quietly 
cheered when Congress appropriated $16,- 
000,000 for her. It looked as if the American 
merchant marine might finally come back 
Into its own, that we would play an active 
part in the renaissance. 

The keel of our ship has never been laid. 
She Is still only a dream. ’The $16,000,000 has 
been allowed to lapse, and there Is little 
prospect that we or the Navy will soon get 
the ship which could mean so much to our 
national economy and to our national de¬ 
fense in these critical days. 

The fact that this ship isn’t available today 
can largely be attributed to tbe General 
Accounting Office and its penchant for 
assuming the right to make policy decisions. 
While we were going through the always 
prolonged preliminary throes of trying to 
start building our ship, tbe GAO questioned 
the amount of construction subsidy author¬ 
ized for two other ships already being built 
by another line. GAO demanded an inves¬ 
tigation. GAO got it. both of subsidies and 
of the Maritime Commission. The almost 
immediate result was the complete cessation 
of new construction of any ships under Fed¬ 
eral subsidy, including ours. 

These subsidies, controversial and misun¬ 
derstood as most subsidies are, are necessary 
to the life of our merchant marine. 

Only once, in time of peace, has any at¬ 
tempt been made to assure the American 
people that they would be served by an ade¬ 
quate merchant marine on a par with the 
needs of the Nation. That was following 
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1936, vrhen the Merchant Marine Act was 
passed. 

Two of its Important provisions Involved 
subsidies—one for construction, one for the 
operation, of ships. It was logical and, as I 
see it. necessary. For many, many years It 
has been possible to build a ship in Europe, 
for example, much more cheaply than in the 
United States, due primarily to lower labor 
costs. Under the 1986 act the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would pay the shipyard the differ¬ 
ence between the cost of construction of a 
similar vessel in a foreign yard and the ac¬ 
tual cost in an American yard. The buyer of 
the ship received none of the subsidy, simply 
contracted to buy the ship at the price based 
on foreign costs and operate it on an essen¬ 
tial line for at least 20 years under the 
American flag. At the end of that time he 
would have repaid his mortgage to the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

American seamen live in the finest crew’s 
quarters afloat. They are fed the best food. 
They are the best paid. In contrast, those of 
other countries are little better off than their 
predecessors of a half-century ago. So the 
1936 act also provided that an operating sub¬ 
sidy be paid to ship operators who would 
rim their ships on government-declared es¬ 
sential routes on predetermined schedules. 
The subsidy would amount to the difference 
between American and foreign costs in wages, 
subsistence, cost of stores, equipment. Insur¬ 
ance, and repairs not compensated for by 
Insurance. 

No profit was guaranteed the operating 
line. In fact, any amount earned annually 
by the line over 10 percent was placed in a 
fund which, at the end of 10 years, was 
divided equally between the Government and 
the company, with the object of repaying, so 
far as possible, the subsidy to the Govern¬ 
ment. During the first 10 years, after 1936, 
of the operation of these essential routes, 
over 78 percent of the entire operating sub¬ 
sidy was paid back to the Government. Not 
a penny of the millions of dollars paid out 
annually in agriculture and other production 
subsidies is ever returned to the Govenunent. 

Another shipping line Just recently rebld 
to charter three Government-owned vessels 
which it has been operating on a specific run. 
In accepting, the Maritime Commission said, 
“Fine, that’s acceptable. But if you operate 
those three ships you must build two more 
23-knot cargo-liners carrying 700 passengers 
each for the same route. Otherwise, no 
deal.” 

These new ships will have .o receive both 
kinds of subsidy—construction and opera¬ 
tion. But. in the present state of confusion, 
it is unlikely that any subsidy will be ap¬ 
proved for some time. 

The current mess, started by the General 
Accounting Office, was accentuated when 
Congress, at the urging of the administration 
and a report by the Hoover Commission, 
abolished last year the Maritime Commission, 
which had operated since 1936 and. was under 
congressional rather than administration 
control, and replaced It with a three-man 
Federal Maritime Board reporting to the Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce. A 90-day temporary 
board was appointed. The appointees, not 
knowing if they would remain as such, did 
nothing. After their tenure, a new board of 
able men was gradually named. So far it 
has done nothing but batter its head against 
varied opposition from every other Federal 
department concerned. 

As this article is concluded, the new Con¬ 
gress has made a beginning by reintroducing 
the enabling bills for the long-range program 
and has authorized a start on the construc¬ 
tion of part of the proposed defense cargo- 
ship program. 

Boiled down, the situation amounts to 
this: Every attempt since World War II by 
the shipping operators to expand, replace, or 
improve their fleets through new construc¬ 


tion has been stymied by a vaoUlatlng foreign 
policy and by a lack of respect for the law 
which in 1986 authorized a shipbuilding and 
operati^ subsidy program, and by the lack 
of a well-founded and publicly stated mari¬ 
time policy. 

This, despite a law passed 15 years ago 
which definitely states: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of Its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its 
domestic water-borne commerce and a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the water-borne export 
and Import foreign commerce of the United 
States and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the flow 
of such domestic and foreign water-borne 
commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving 
as a naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency, (c) owned and 
operated under the United States flag by 
citizens of the United States insofar as may 
be practicable, and (d) composed of the best- 
equipped, safest, and most suitable types of 
vessels, constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
personnel. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to foster the de¬ 
velopment and encourage the maintenance 
of such a merchant marine.” 

That's the law. But our operating mer¬ 
chant marine is no more capable of handling 
the requirements of a major war than it was 
in 1917 or 1941. At the time of Pearl Harbor 
we had little more than 1,100 cargo, tanker, 
and passenger vessels. Today we have about 
1,150—plus 160 or so uneconomical Victory 
ships which were hauled out of mothballs for 
the Korean action. With few exceptions 
they are Incapable of outrunning the fast 
submarines reportedly being built today by 
our potential enemies. (A recent survey es¬ 
timated Russia’s undersea fleet will number 
more than 1,000 by the end of 1951.) 

I maintain that this course—our present 
governmental attitude toward our merchant 
marine-can lead only to disaster. If we 
are to consider the great number of vessels 
which we have tied up in mothoalls, plus 80 
Liberty ships which we loaned to Russia, we 
possess numerically the greatest merchant 
fleet in the world. But in actual fact the 
United States operates only 8 percent of the 
18,000 merchant vessels in the world. Eng¬ 
land has in operation many more than 
double what we have. Norway, Sweden, 
France, the Netherlanrto. Russia, and Pana¬ 
ma all operate fleets which may soon out¬ 
strip us in size and regularity of service 
and which eventually can take from us the 
relatively small percentage of our own ex¬ 
port and Import business which we now 
handle. 

Since World War n the United States Gov¬ 
ernment has sold 1,118 ships to foreign na¬ 
tions. Only 700 have been sold to compa¬ 
nies operating under the American flag. Yet 
we spent something like 816,000.000,000 to 
build all our wartime merchant fleet and 
we have received or been promised less than 
$3,000,000,000 in return. 

Moat of our wartime merchant fleet of 
vessels probably will remain tied up, beam- 
to-beam—^more than 2,000 ships—in the 
rivers and harbors of New York, Virginia. 
North Carolina, Alabama, Texas, California, 
Oregon, and Washington. There they have 
been coated with preservatives, are inspected 
frequently by maintenance crews, and are 
running up an annual bill of $8,000,000 to 
no purpose. Most of these vessels are slow, 
uneconomical Liberty ships built in the rush 
and confusion of the last war. ships that 
could more profitably be sold for scrap than 
stored as costly reminders of our last un¬ 
readiness. Yet this is the fleet on which we 
must depend in war. 

Unless we begin immediately to build up 
our noerchant fleet, by the end of the present 


decade all of our ships will be approach¬ 
ing obsolescence. They will be too slow to 
compete with foreign vessels. They will need 
increasingly more costly repairs. They will 
be Impossible to operate at a reasonable 
proflt. Then we shall be forced to turn 
over the transportation of our exports and 
Imports to foreign ships. 

Today the United States has the greatest 
export-import business in the world. We 
export huge quantities of raw materials and 
manufactured goods resulting from the ex¬ 
cellence of our industrial system. Fifteen 
to 25 percent of all goods manufactured in 
the United States are exported. 

Several ship operators, including my own 
company, would like to keep this business 
and, consequently, our merchant marine 
alive by acquiring many new ships for use 
on essential routes as the nucleus of a fast, 
efficient transport fleet in time of war. But, 
as I have already outlined, we are being 
thwarted by the fumbling of our Federal 
Government. 

If it were within my power to Implement 
a workable program for the reestablishment 
of our merchant marine as a world power 
essential to both our national defense and 
our national economy I would recommend 
the following steps: 

The executive branch of the Government— 
preferably through the President—should 
definitely state that we need a strong mer¬ 
chant fleet capable of fulfilling our needs in 
peace and war as contemplated by the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Act of 1986, and that its con¬ 
struction and operation should be subsidized 
with Federal funds where necessary. 

We should embark on a 10-year construc¬ 
tion program of defense cargo ships costing 
approximately $8,000,000 each. At least 50 
of those vessels should be started each year 
under a Government subsidy program. This 
program would cost approximately $400,000,- 
000 a year—a mere nothing compared with 
our other defense expenditures—and from 
past experience there is an almost certain 
guaranty that half of that amount—$200,- 
000,000 annually—will be returned by the 
operators through purchase. 

We should immediately start the construc¬ 
tion of at least 15 cargo-passenger ships 
which would incorporate features recom¬ 
mended by the Navy for their conversion into 
attack transports. At present, when a ship¬ 
ping line takes over a vet...el built under Fed¬ 
eral subsidy the 20-year mortgage applies to 
every ship owned by the company. In the 
case of passenger-transport ships—^because 
of their high cost—the mortgage should ap¬ 
ply only to that individual ship, so that if the 
operator lost money on it, he could return it 
to the Government with the loss of only his 
26 percent down payment, plus any interim 
payments he had made, and the Government 
would get back a virtually new and valuable 
ship. 

An American, whether he operates under a 
Government subsidy or not, should be per¬ 
mitted to build a Government-approved ship 
with a construction subsidy, provided he 
agrees to operate it under the American flag 
for 20 years. At present, only those lines 
which contract to s .rve essential routes are 
permitted construction subsidies. 

Today any vessel must be operated by the 
shipping company for a minimum of 17 years 
before it can be turned in on a new sub¬ 
sidized ship. To reduce the danger of multi¬ 
ple obsolescence of many ships at once, the 
period should be reduced to 12 years. 

The Maritime Board, at an appropriate 
time, should be returned to its status as a 
separate agency operating under the Con¬ 
gress from the Department of Commerce. 
Thus it would be less subject tp political and 
department Interference at or below Cabinet 
levels. 

Once before—^from 1982 to 1986—American 
xnartime authority was vested in a board 
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und«r CMdinmerce Department. It failed, 
hampered and haraeeed by pdlltlcs and ex¬ 
ternal argument. Little or nothing waa done 
to Improve the merchant marine. 

We should Borap the Liberty-ship fleet tied 
up in our rivers and use the money from the 
sale of the steel as the partial basis of a 
new shlp-construotlon program. 

We should urge our Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives to a greater understanding of the 
vital Import of a strong merchant marine, 
and should demand from Congress a con¬ 
structive program If the executive branch of 
the Government continues It uninterested 
policy. 

We should reestablish, without delay, a 
program of fair and adequate construction 
and operating subsidies, so that we may 
compete on an equal footing with foreign 
shipyards and foreign operators. 

We should. In other words, build up a 
merchant marine that will serve us as effec¬ 
tively as Is necessary to our continuing ad¬ 
vancement as the greatest and strcmgest Na¬ 
tion truly representative of democracy on the 
face of the earth. 


Address of Hon, Sean MtcBride 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARH 

or BHOOE ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the midst of 
World-Wide worry and tension, Mr. 
Speaker, many of us were privileged yes¬ 
terday to enjoy a genuinely thrilling few 
hours. The foreign minister of a sover¬ 
eign nation of Europe discussed the state 
of the nation he represents—both on 
domestic matters and international re¬ 
lations. Later in the afternoon he pre¬ 
sented to the Library of Congress a re¬ 
production of the world’s most beautiful 
manuscript, the Book of Kells. 

This manuscript is to go on display to¬ 
day. I hope all my colleagues will take 
advantage of the opportunity to examine 
it. When they do I hope they will have 
in mind the fact that the proud little 
Republic of Ireland took occasion to pre¬ 
sent this great work, which is the story 
of the life and death of Christ as told in 
the four gospels, at an hoiu: in the 
world’s history when all men need the 
inspiration—the renewed faith and con¬ 
fidence—which can come only from 
Divine Providence. We can be proud of 
this wonderful gesture of friendship. 
The world will have wiped out the cause 
of 06 percent of its woes when all nations 
can enjoy the kind of foreign relations 
which were exemplified here yesterday. 

1 include in the Record the address of 
Hon. Sean MacBride, Minister of Exter¬ 
nal Affairs of the Republic of Ireland, 
delivered at the National Press Club 
luncheon, and his remarks at the Library 
of Congress when be presented the re¬ 
production of the Book of Kells. 

I Include, also, the Washington Post 
account of the Irish Foreign Minister’s 


Aommse xt Sxan MacBrxdb, ifxNxsnx or 

Bxtxrnal ArrAXU or vhx RanraLxo or 

XXXLAND, AT TKX NATIONAL PXISS GlUB 

LvNCKioN, Wasbxnoton, D. C., March 14, 

1951 

The honor you have done me In asking 
me to be your guest here is one which 
gives me a very special pleasure. I have 
been a newspaperman myself and I have 
come here today simply as a colleague who 
happens to be Fonlgn Minister of a small 
nation which has very strong and ancient 
ties with America, to tell you something of 
how that nation stands today. 

I am told that Irish names are not un¬ 
known in American Journalism and, if so, 
there must be among you many whose par¬ 
ents and grandparents came from Ireland. 
The land Uiey left was vastly different from 
the Ireland we know today. The Ireland of 
the last century was, in the material sense, 
one of the poorest countries In Western 
Europe. Her population was in process of 
being halved by the results of a famine on a 
scale that had been unknown to Western 
Europe since the Middle Ages. Today. Ire¬ 
land is on the road to economic progress and 
development. Our wealth is reasonably well 
divided: we have no very great extremes of 
rich and poor. The rural slums, the ram¬ 
shackle cabins, are nearly a thing of the 
past, and although there are slums still in 
certain of our cities, we shall, unless a gen¬ 
eral war or acute shortages wreck our plans 
with those of the rest of the world, get rid of 
these within about 10 years. Our population, 
which had been falling steadily, although at 
a decreasing rate, since the famine of the 
last century, is now taking an upward turn. 
Work Is progressing on a $120,000,000 land 
development scheme and on drainage, rural 
electrlflcatlon and hospital building schemes 
of a similar scale. The number employed 
in industry, though still small, is rising 
steadily. 

I don't know if any of you, Americans 
with your history which has been no less 
prosperous than glorious, can appreciate 
what that means to an Irishman. It means 
that a nation which was nearly killed, whose 
life had almost ebbed away in the course 
of a long and agonizing struggle, is at last 
on the turn. The efforts of many Irishmen 
have gone to make this change and. not 
least, those Irishmen who worked and fought 
to secure for lu the independence without 
which a nation cannot work out Its own sal¬ 
vation. Since a measure of Independence 
was obtained, successive governments have 
played their parts—that of Mr. Cosgrave, 
that of Mr. de Valera, and new Mr. Costello’s 
government, of which I am a member. None 
of these governments has been Infallible, but 
under all of them the work has gone ahead 
and Is still going on. While the Ireland of 
today is no Utopia, one finds that atmosphere 
of hope and confidence which Is lacking In 
many other ooimtrles today. 

Much of the progress made in the last 
couple of years is attributable to the Mar¬ 
shall plan and In particular to the really 
constructive and helpful cooperation which 
we received from the EGA. The direct finan¬ 
cial aid which we received was valuable but 
for more important In any view was the 
economic planning which we bad to under¬ 
take in conjunction with the EGA. I have 
always held the view that in the long run 
the most permanent benefits that will accrue 
to Europe from the Marshall plan will be 
technical assistance and the system of eco¬ 
nomic analysis and cooperation resiilting 
from a policy answered by EGA. I would like 
to avail of this opportunity of paying a 
public tribute to the far-sighted and con¬ 
structive approach initiated by the EGA in 
Europe under the leadership of men like 
Paul Hoffman, Avercll Harriman, and Bill 
Foster. 


It is often suggested or ImpUed by critics 
that Ireland is so preoccupied with her own 
affairs that she cares nothing for what goes 
on around her. I think it would be hard 
to put forward a suggesUon that was more 
wholly misleading. It is not a question of 
whether the Irish people want to be intcr- 
natlonally-mlnded or not; they cannot hc.p 
being Internatlonally-mlnded for they are 
an International people. An ordinary Kerry 
famUy may well have two uncles and an 
aunt in New Jersey, Chicago, and Springfield. 
Mass., a cousin in Montreal and another in 
Melbourne and probably a son or daughter 
in England or Scotland as well. With most 
of these they regularly correspond and I 
think that if some of our older people In, say 
Qalway, were asked to draw a map of the 
world they might If they were not careful, 
show New York as being nearer than Dublin. 

The people of Irish origin, scattered 
throughout the world and now playing their 
parts as citizens of other countries, still 
retain many of the characteristics of the 
people of the mother country. They are, 
for the most part, whether they be Catholic, 
Protestr.nt, or Jewish, religious folk, and 
they constitute a moral force and go to 
reinforce the stabilizing elements in the 
countries in which they are. They are a 
virile and active force within the community 
of free nations—the very sort of people, 
tainted neither with communism nor reac¬ 
tion, of which the west stands most In need. 
While they remain fondly attached to Ire¬ 
land and look to Ireland for moral leader¬ 
ship they certainly do not look to Ireland 
for political leadership. They are loyal 
Americans, Aiutrallans, and Canadians, or 
citizens of the coimtry In which they have 
settled. At home our wish Is to play our 
part with them, as well as with the ancient 
European nations to whose sisterhood Ire¬ 
land belongs. In the building and preserv¬ 
ing of a Just and free society. 

What part is Ireland, in fact, playing in 
international affairs? I think that question 
is best answered by reference to the four 
International organizations with which we 
might be directly concerned: The United 
Nations, the Council of Europe, the OEEC, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty organization. 

As regards the United Nations the posi¬ 
tion is that we applied for the membership 
several years ago. being willing to undertake 
the full responslblUtles of such member¬ 
ship. We were, however, kept out by the 
veto of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics—Russia. Ironical as It may sound, 
Russia says that she cannot regard us as 
a democratic or peace-loving country. 

As regards the Council of Europe and the 
OEEC. we are members of both these or¬ 
ganizations. In both of them our repre¬ 
sentatives have consistently adopted the 
progressive policy of favoring developments 
which tended toward a united Europe. In 
the OEEC we have favored greater liberal¬ 
ization of trade, and we are In a position 
to do BO since our own trade policies are 
among the most liberal In Europe. In the 
Council of Europe we have supported every 
measure which tended to strengthen the 
Assembly as against the Committee of Min¬ 
isters. that Is to say, every measure which 
represented a step on the road to a parlia¬ 
ment of Europe. This was the attitude which 
was taken up by a country which has been 
represented as stubbornly or narrowly na¬ 
tionalistic. In fact no nation has been so 
prompt as we have been to support the unit- 
* ing of Europe and the free and voluntary 
merging of Individual sovereignties. We are 
however quite - as stubbornly nationalistic 
as the United States would be when It is 
suggested that we should surrender our 
rights or a portion of our sovereignty to 
another nation. 

As regards the last organization, that of 
the Atlantic Pact powers, the position is 
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this; We were asked to Join and we refused. 
You will want to know why. 

I think on this vitally important question 
I cannot do better than take as my point 
of departure the cardinal principles of your 
own foreign policy, as set out in an admir* 
able dociunent, Our Foreign Policy, issued 
by your State Department. 

These are the three points; 

**We are an Independent nation and we 
want to keep our independence; 

“We attach the highest importance to in¬ 
dividual freedom and we mean to keep our 
freedom; 

“We are a peaceful people and we want to 
get rid of wars and the threat of wars.** 

We, in Ireland, would subscribe whole¬ 
heartedly to every one of these principles but. 
being historically less fortunate than you. 
we are forced to state them for ourselves in a 
somewhat different manner. This is how we 
have to state them: 

*'We are not an independent nation because 
a portion of it is still unfree but we want 
to achieve our Independence; 

**We attach the highest Importance to in¬ 
dividual freedom but many of oiu people 
have not got that freedom: 

“We are a peaceful people but part of our 
territory has been taken from us by war and 
the threat of war.” 

These points which, as you will surmise, 
refer to the fact that part of our country, the 
six northeastern counties, is held under 
British rule, may seem exaggerated to you. 
They do not seem exaggerated to us or to the 
people, the majority in the greatest part of 
the British held territory, who want to be 
with us. 1 do not bring this problem before 
you because I expect that you. with the vast 
problems which you mmt debate every day, 
can concern yourselves with the Intricacies 
of the methods by which this small territory, 
in defiance of geography, is held as part of 
Britain. 1 am not going to discuss, nor, I am 
sure, do you want to hear of the finesses of 
boundary drawing. Discrimination, gerry¬ 
mandering and political police by which the 
entity known as Northern Ireland was set 
up and is maintained, but I do want you to 
know that that partition is the cause of such 
feeling in Ireland that no Irish Government 
could attempt, without Ixxunediately being 
driven from offlce, to enter into a military 
alliance with the power which is responsible 
for it. This is not one of those ancient griev¬ 
ances which we are supposed to hug to our 
bosoms. It is quite modern and very real 
and very present. It would be as impossible 
for an Irish Government to accept the article 
of the Atlantic Pact which binds each parti¬ 
cipant to respect the territorial integrity of 
the others as it would have been for Abraham 
Lincoln to accept the Mason and Dixon 
line as an international frontier. You do 
not accept the territorial integrity of a 
neighbor who Is encamped in your garden. 
We are, I need hardly say, fully cqnscioxis of 
the gravity of our decision. Indeed, in our 
reply to the Invitation to Join the pact we 
suggested that, in the interests of the great¬ 
er safety and strength of the chain of 
Atlantic defense, the members might discuss 
ways and means of solving the problem 
which precluded us from membership. Un¬ 
fortunately, this suggestion was not acted 
on. 

I wish to make it clear that there is no 
question of bargaining on this matter. It 
would be unworthy, both of the great issue 
Involved—^the future of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity—and of the historic tradition of 
the Irish nation, were we to attempt to 
bargain on this. We are seeking our full 
freedom and independence as of right and 
we intend to get it. 

The position then, in short, is that Ire¬ 
land is willing and anxious to play her full 
part in International affairs, that she is 
already making a certain contribution but 


Is prevented from dobig her full share by 
two outside powers: Russia and Britain. I 
do not say that the policies or actions of 
these two powers are the same, or even 
comparable. All I do say la that they are 
inclined to look rather alike from where 
we sit. Both are powers with imperial tra¬ 
ditions and to imperial powers the parti¬ 
tioning of small nations has always seemed 
expedient and. therefore. Just. This was. and 
is. the policy of Russia in Poland. V. has 
been the policy of Runia in Korea. In both 
cases the Russians found some Poles and 
some Koreans to support them, but in both 
cases the partition of a nation, a disaster 
in itself, leads to other disasters. 

A nation is not a vague territory that 
can be cut up at will. It is a living, breath¬ 
ing thing. It is not easy to dig the grave 
of a nation, and when you have dug it. it 
is an unquiet grave. I think that you in 
this room who do so much to mold the 
policies of your great Nation, cannot do bet¬ 
ter than to reflect upon the cases of Poland, 
of Korea, and of Ireland, and to believe, con¬ 
trary to the Imperialistic maxim, that what 
is unjust can never be expedient, since there 
is something in humanity which stubbornly 
rejects, and in the long run overthrows, an 
unjust solution. I think that the greatest 
and the most effective political leaders, those 
whose work has been solid and enduring, are 
not the showy Machiavellians, or modern 
totalitarian dictators, with their contempt 
for people, and especially for people who 
were militarily weak or numerically insig¬ 
nificant, but the leaders who. like Washing¬ 
ton and Lincoln, believed in human freedom 
as a guiding principle. Those who stand 
for that freedom have always been reputed 
damnably awkward people. It is, therefore, 
with no shame, but with pride, that I say 
that the Irish, still, stand for freedom and 
democratic rule and therefore may still be 
portrayed to you as damnably awkward 
people. 

AODRnSS OF TKK HONORABLE SeAN MaCBRIOE, 

minister of External Affairs of the Re¬ 
public OF Ireland, at the Lxbrart of 

Congress, March 14, 1951 

Whether the Book of Kells—known of 
old as "the Gospel of Columcllle ”—wm in¬ 
scribed and illuminated in the ancient town 
of Kells is a question which has not yet been 
solved. The last few pages of the manu¬ 
script, which might have enlightened us on 
this point, have been missing for many cen¬ 
turies. But it is now generally accepted that 
the book was produced at the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. 

We know from an entry in the Annals of 
Ulster that the book was preserved in Kells 
in 1006. In that year the Annals record that 
*'the great Gospel of Columcllle was wicked¬ 
ly stolen by night out of the western sacristy 
of the large stone church of Kells. The Gos¬ 
pel was found after two months and twenty 
nights its gold having been taken off, and a 
sod over it”. 

For the next three centuries the famous 
manuscript continued to survive in tbe Mon¬ 
astery of Kells, now threatened by the vio¬ 
lence and destruction of the Anglo-Norman 
invaders. Its association with Kells was fi¬ 
nally broken in 1639, the year in which all 
siu’vivlng Irish monasteries were dissolved 
by order of Henry VIII. The manuscript was 
handed over to the care of one Henry Plun¬ 
kett, probably a relative of the last abbot of 
Kells. A marginal note by Plunkett shows 
that some of the pages were missing in his 
day. 

In 1661 the book became the property of 
ITinity College, Dublin, where it has re¬ 
mained ever since. Three hundred and thir¬ 
ty-nine pages long, it contains the Four 
Gospels in Latin, illustrated by pictures of 
the Evangelists and scenes from the life of 


our Lord. It is remarkable for the beauty of 
the writing, for the great variety of the capi¬ 
tal letters, for the siM of the Initials on tbe 
monogram pages. It is the most elaborate 
Irish manuscript extant and the delicacy and 
beauty of the design are such that in the 
words of one observer '*they might have 
been drawn in Paradise.** Not without rea¬ 
son has the Book of Kells become known 
as one of the world’s most beautiful books. 

Now, after the lapse of 1200 years Swiss 
experts and Irish scholars, aided by modern 
color photography, have combined to pro¬ 
duce this copy of the Book of Kells. It was, 
I understand, a slow and difficult task. 
There were more than 650 distinct shades 
in the book. Each page was photographed 
in Dublin, the photograph taken to Berne 
for technical treatment and printing then 
the proof returned to Dublin to be compared 
color by color, line by line with the original. 
Some pages went through more than 26 
printings before the experts were satisfied. 

One day, I understand, someone suggested 
that this was a needlessly complicated ar¬ 
rangement. Wouldn't it be better if the 
Book of Kells was flown to Switzerland? The 
Swiss expert scrutlnlElng print and original 
looked up from his task. "You can always 
replace an airplane,” he remarked laconi¬ 
cally—and that was that. The Book of 
Kells stayed in Dublin. 

It is not without significance that this 
presentation takes place in the United States 
of America the greatest free federation of 
states which the world has ever known. The 
skilled reproduction which we see before us 
is largely the work of Swiss experts, men 
from the confederation of freedom-loving 
self-governing cantons which the outside 
world has grown to love and respect as 
Switzerland. The original Book of Kells 
was produced some 1200 years ago in an 
Ireland In which the individual tuatha, 
grouped into five kingdoms, presided over 
by one High King while sharing the same 
language, the same Brehon code of laws, the 
same rich folklore and literature, the same 
social life and customs, yet possessed a large 
measure of local autonomy and in fact 
formed a United States of Ireland. 

On behalf of the people and Government 
of Ireland I am honored to have the privi¬ 
lege of presenting this copy to tbe Library 
of the Congress of the United States which 
has always given us its sympathy in our 
struggle to regain our liberty and to main¬ 
tain the civilization and culture of which 
this book is an example. 


Remarks or the Librarian or Congress, 
Luther Harris Evans, on the Presenta¬ 
tion OF THE Book of Kells, Coolidge 
Auditorium, March 14, 1951 
You Irish have a saying: “Glory be to 
God; it's the fine day that’s in it.” 1 use 
it now (employing a Texas accent) for you 
have made a fine day in this. But my pleas¬ 
ure in this afternoon is more than pleasure 
in a gift. The Library of Congress has—or 
had until a few minutes ago when last I 
looked—a book. No such book, to be sure 
as that of Kells, which, legend holds, was 
penned by Columba himself almost a mil- 
lenium before Columbus provided the possi¬ 
bility of this repository for that magnificent 
reproduction you have entrusted to my care. 
No, our gratitude, for your generosity is not 
confined to tangibles, but spreads beyond an 
obvious cupidity and a lamentable sense of 
proprietorship to the very race which makes 
it. Specifically, our gratitude goes out to 
the Island people and their government, who 
have so lavishly enriched our collections. In 
sharing with us the greatest of your cultural 
monuments you continue a great tradition. 

You have delighted the American audi¬ 
ence with the luminous loveliness of Synge 
and the wit and daring of a vegetarian-musi¬ 
cologist who once called himself by a for- 
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elgn name, Gorno dl Bauetto, and then 
emerged as George Bernard Shaw. Mies 
Homlman and the Abbey Theater players 
have brought delight to thotuands In our 
stalls. Our poets have sought beauty by 
frank, unblushing trespass on the realme 
which Yeats made his. From James 
Stephens we have taken up the chase of 
leprechauns. A generation of my fellow citi¬ 
zens learned political science and political 
suspicion from the works of a great philos¬ 
opher, Mr. Dooley. Don Byrne has inter¬ 
preted for us the magic that is In your soil 
and on your tongues and of your hearts. 

But there are modern Instances. The Book 
of Kells stands for something else. In sharp 
contrast. Its antiquity stands for ancient, 
rooted, friendships, its presence here, for the 
commonality of freedom seeking and free¬ 
dom winning, Its text for those Ideals and 
energies and high resolves which hold the 
fairest promise of survival and a future. 
Itself a blend of supreme art and consum¬ 
mate craftsmanship it has neither counter¬ 
part nor counterfeit among the medieval 
manuscripts which destructive time has 
spared to us. Curiously, it inspires no argu¬ 
ment but only firm agreement. It is by con¬ 
sent and honor the finest product of that 
unparalleled efflorescence of Irish achieve¬ 
ment which set the fine example for Western 
Europe in the centuries following the fall 
of Rome. In the Middle Ages It was at once 
model and goad and challenge for the per¬ 
fection of calligraphy, the eloquence of illu¬ 
mination, and the nobility of striving. It Is 
a testament worthy of the testaments It 
contains. Today, after a mlllenlum and 
more, it evokes the same wonder and enlists 
the same devotion that brought It Into being. 

And so, Mr. Minister, please say to them 
who dwell In County Meath, and to the of¬ 
ficers and fellows of Trinity, and to all the 
men and women of your green land, that your 
'magnificent message of many meanings has 
reached one who Is, at least by marriage. Irish. 
That may be their comforting assurance that 
the Book of Kells Is Inalienable and safe and 
somehow still at home. And for the people 
of these States. In whose name I am allowed 
to speak, convey to your constituency a pro¬ 
found and sturdy gratitude. 

(Prom the Washington Post of March 16, 
1651] 

Irish Foreign Minister Compares Britain to 
Russia 

Bean MacBrlde, Ireland's 47-year-old Min¬ 
ister for External Affairs, said yesterday that 
his country wanted to play a full part In 
International affairs, but was prevented from 
doing so by two powers—Russia and Britain. 

“1 do not say that the policies or actions 
of these two powers are the same, or even 
comparable," MacBrlde said. "All I do say 
Is that they are inclined to look rather alike 
from where we alt. 

"Both are powers with Imperial traditions 
and to Imperial powers the partitioning of 
small nations has always seemed expedient, 
and, therefore, Just." 

Minister MacBrlde spoke at a luncheon of 
the National Press Club, and evoked a good 
deal of applause and laughter with his elo¬ 
quence and wit. The main dish at the 
luncheon was Irish stew. 

The Irish cabinet offlcer said that Ireland 
had been kept out of the United Nations by 
the veto of Russia. 

"Ironical as It may sound,” he said, "Russia 
says she cannot regard us as a democratic 
or peace-loving country." 

He said that Ireland was asked to Join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, but re¬ 
fused because the six northeastern counties 
of Ireland are held under British rule. He 
pointed out that any Irish Government would 
be driven from office if it attempted to anter 
into a military alliance with a power that U 
reqionslble for the partitioning of Ireland. 
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"This la not one of those ancient grievances 
which we are supposed to hug to our bosoms." 
MacBrlde said. "It is quite modern and very 
real and very present. It would be as Im¬ 
possible for an Irish Goverzunent to accept 
the article of the Atlantic Treaty which binds 
each participant to respect the territorial 
Integrity of the others as it would have been 
for Abraham Lincoln to accept the Mason 
and Dixon's line as an International frontier. 

"You do not accept the territorial integrity 
of a neighbor who is encamped in your 
garden." 

Minister MacBrlde. in answering questions 
at the conclusion of his prepared talk, said 
there was no question that Ireland ought to 
be in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

"Whatever else you may say about Ireland," 
he said, amidst laughter, "she Is plump In the 
middle of the North Atlantic Treaty terri¬ 
tory." 

He said that the time Ireland was Invited 
to Join the Atlantic Pact, in the Interests rt 
greater safety and strength, she suggested 
that the members discuss ways and means 
of solving the problem which precluded mem¬ 
bership. This suggestion, he said, was not 
acted on. 


Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 20, 1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude the following address which I 
shall deliver over radio station WMEX, 
Boston, Mass., on Monday, March 26, 
1951; 

These days we !iear a lot of talk about in- 
fiation, price control, wage freeze, commu¬ 
nism, hidden taxes, and "where do we go 
from here.” 

Now most of the problems are very real, 
but in a strange way that we cannot see 
and come to grips with. They bother us be¬ 
cause we fear the unknown. 

For a change, suppose we take a subject 
that Is familiar to every American. And Its 
name will be the Average City In the 
United States. In colonial times, most peo¬ 
ple lived in the country. In 1961 most of 
them live In communities. New York City 
alone has a population greater than forty- 
odd Individual States. Each city has a tran¬ 
sient number of people who work here or 
visit It frequently. Therefore, It may be 
said that all Americans are city folk either 
on a full- or part-time basis. 

With the vast network of railroads and 
highways and airlines and with tons of 
millions of cars and trucks one would ex¬ 
pect to find us getting away from urban 
concentrations. But these vast transpor- 
tatlon facilities lead from city to city to city. 
We have seen the growth of suburban areas, 
but they are so close to the major cities 
that It Is hard to tell the difference. 

The average American community is the 
nerve center of our civilization. 

Each Is the foctu of trade or Industry. 

The organization of city life Is a big Job. 

To protect the life and health and prop¬ 
erty of its cliff dwellers Is an elemental prob¬ 
lem. There are others more complex and 
difflcult. 

So much so that we have had to create a 
new profession called city management to 
save our municipalities from a breakdown. 

The traffic war alone in Boston or Los An¬ 
geles is a nightmare in itself. And a new 


one that didn't exist 80 years ago. Pollution 
of air and water Is another modern plague 
that endangers our overcrowded centers of 
population. 

Add to these physical troubles the old 
moral sores of crime and corruption, and 
we can understand how hard It Is to control 
our mushrooming cities. 

It Is a major domestic challenge In time 
of peace. 

And one that would be magnified a thou¬ 
sand times If we bad to contend with sabo¬ 
tage, germ warfare, or death from the skies. 

Imaginary? 

Look back 1 year. 

Whoever dreamed on February 26, 1950, 
that we would have been deeply committed 
In Korea and would have suffered more than 
60.000 casualties 1 year later? 

No one, at least not In the United States. 

With hindsight It Is easy to say now that 
we could have avoided some of this cost If 
we had been prepared. 

The grim truth is that we were not pre¬ 
pared then. 

From that lesson we are learning to have 
a little foresight and to protect ourselves 
against further shocks by taking out a little 
Insurance In advance. 

Gen. Hoyt 8. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, has testified that 
even with the best of interception a major¬ 
ity of enemy bombers would be able to get 
through and press home the attack on our 
Industrial cities. 

This Is not a pleasant fact. 

It Is a realistic one. 

What do we do then? 

If we are organized and prepared to meet 
such a threat, the loss of life and the dam¬ 
age can be held to a minimum. The enemy 
will have lost his greatest opportunity, for 
our strategic bombers will be able to retali¬ 
ate In force, sustained by our productive 
capacity that has been hurt but not de¬ 
stroyed. 

If we fall to take these precautions, we 
shall be victims of the last Pearl Harbor, the 
last because we will never have a chance 
to recover from our defenseless, shattered, 
and defeated cities. 

Our people’s will to resist would be numbed 
by an overwhelming disaster. 

Under the present circumstances. I cannot 
understand how anyone either In the United 
States or abroad can object If we set up 
defenses for our own cities. 

Even the Communist propaganda machine, 
clever as It Is In twisting the facts, could 
never call preparations for the civilian de¬ 
fense of Detroit or St. Louis as an aggres¬ 
sion against the people of Budapest or Len¬ 
ingrad. 

In normal times. It Is our duty as citizens 
to pay out some money and not enough re¬ 
sponsibility to protect our cities from germs, 
fire, crime, and ignorance. 

In the present national emergency, de¬ 
clared because we are under pressure from 
an enemy who might blast our cities with 
fearful weapons, the ordinary safeguards 
would provide us with no defense. 

Evidently we need something more. 

I believe that volunteer service for civilian 
defense Is both necessary and good. It will 
help to save our families, our homes, and 
our standard of living. And It will give us 
a greater knowledge of and respect for our 
communities and our fellow citizens that 
will Improve the life of every city after we 
have survived these anxious years. 

On Friday, January 21, 1951, the President 
signed H. R. 9798, which provides for a 8- 
year, three billion, one hundred million civil 
defense program. It extends Federal aid for 
the construction of air-raid shelters, for the 
stockpiling of blood plasma, and other spe¬ 
cial equipment, and sets up a Civil Defense 
Agency with authority— 

1. To mobilize all Federal agencies for the 
aid of a stricken or threatened area. 
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2. To spend unlimited funds to eld strlek* 
en area. 

S. To requisition equipment and property 
from any source. 

The States and cities would have to match 
the Federal contributions. 

Last June there were less than six full¬ 
time State directors of civilian defense. Now 
there is one for every State and Territory. 

Detailed plans have been worked out on 
local, State, and regional levels, but these 
blueprints mean little unless we have tb* 
supplies and the trained volunteers to give 
us some measure of real protection within a 
matter of minutes. 

The people working on the problem at Chi¬ 
cago have figured that we couldn’t expect 
more than 8 minutes warning before an 
atomic-bomb attack. 

But how many Americans know what they 
should do in the next 8 minutes? 

What would you do now—sitting in the 
easy chair before your radio or washing the 
dishes in the kitchen? Has anyone told you? 
Have you read up anything about it? The 
children in your home would look to you for 
emergency protection because the civilian- 
defense people at their posts or on their way 
to them would have their hands full battling 
fire and confusion and ministering to the 
wounded. 

It is a question for sober thought and 
answer in terms of Immediate and personal 
responsibility. 

The average American city is a structure of 
many buildings, laced together by streets, in 
which thousands of human beings move and 
function with a minimum of friction. Your 
civilian defense agency has to protect the 
city first and you secondarily. It is a group 
effort. 

Red Russia has a stockpile of 60 or more 
A-bombs. 

Perhaps your city la designated to receive 
one of these, or you live within 100 miles of 
a major target city and must be prepared to 
offer refuge to its evacuees. 

How much progress has your community 
made in preparing for such an emergency? 

Luckily, most cities have done something 
on their own initiative without waiting for 
the State and Federal Governments to catch 
up with the realities of 1951. 

Norfolk. Va.. and San Mateo. Calif., report 
that they are almost completely ready to 
handle any disaster. Unlontown. Pa., has 
lined up Its beauty shops as first-aid sta¬ 
tions, and San Antonio. Tex., has given its 
taxicab drivers and its bus systems a basic 
training in the technique of moving the 
population from a bard-hit area. 

Schenectady. N. Y., has figured out bridge 
loads and clearances in case of a mass emer¬ 
gency exit and is recruiting volunteer 
stretcher bearers; Revere, Mass., la using tele¬ 
vision to explain civilian defense to the 
people at home. 

A disaster manual, written L. plain words 
and with pictures to show what each in¬ 
dividual should do to protect himself and 
others, ought to be in the possession of 
every school child and every grown-up in 
this Nation. A few cities and States are 
putting out their own manuals, but this 
isn't enough. The source of such vital 
information—the Federal Government—*l8 so 
bogged down with red tape that it can’t 
seem to get out these prescriptions for safety 
to the people it is supposed to serve. Maybe 
if the first Russian A-bomb is dropped on 
Washington and burns up the suffocating 
mass of bureaucratic waste paper, the way 
will be cleared for direct communication 
and effective teamwork between the Govern¬ 
ment and the public. 

Otu' present stockpile of A-bombs won’t 
do us much good as long as we are wide 
open to attack. And the Soviet Union is 
far ahead of us In protective measures. 
Much of Its industrial power has been dis¬ 
persed. and Its citlaeiM have been well 
trained In civil defense. Sooner than we 


think, the Soviet Union wiU be able to 
direct simultaneous A-b«nb attacks against 
many of our harbors and industrial oentem. 
To absorb this without crippling damage wa 
must scatter our industries and deoentrallae 
our Federal Government, and eet up an effec¬ 
tive warning and inter^ptlon ey^m. 

The only power in the world that the 
Soviet planners fear is the power of Amer- 
can production. In fact, a complete 
civilian-defense program that actually pro¬ 
tects our industries, our people and their 
ability to work, will discotarage a Soviet 
attack. ’They will not strike If they know 
that we are ready to take It and irtrike back 
in. turn. 

And our readiness win be based upon our 
ability to keep American cities going as 
producers of military aupplies. 

We can defend ourselves agslnst atomic 
attack, but we cannot buy absolute pro¬ 
tection. Skigtand survived because it was 
able to take and rally from the fury of 
repeated enemy air attacks. And make note 
of the fact that Sngland started to prepare 
its civilian defense In 1986, 8 years before 
the outbreak of war. 

In the light of all this, what shall we do? 

Sign up as volunteers for local defence. 

Help In the work of planning dispersal 
and for the setting up of decontamination 
facilities. Each city needs emergency hos¬ 
pitals. mobile first-aid units, fire-fighting 
units, emergency feeding and housing ac¬ 
commodations. and other programs lor the 
relief of target areas. 

I feel that the American people should 
know of the dangers that face them. I do 
not hold with those who say ’’Don’t tell 
them the truth for they will give way to fear 
and hysteria.” 

Rich or poor, great or humble, we’re all 
In the same house as far as this threat to 
our security Is concerned. Given the de¬ 
tails, we can accept them and learn to live 
with danger and not try to shield ourselves 
with helpless and pathetic innocence. 

Only preparedn^ can possibly ward off 
an attack. 

There is no other way. 

As one of your public servants. I consider 
it my duty to give you a few of the facts 
in the time at my disposal. I do this so 
that you will demand a genuine program for 
your community, that you will become a 
part of It, so that our combined efforts will 
build an alert and strong America that will 
warn the aggressor not to attack, because 
he will fail against the strength of our civil¬ 
ian defense. 


Price Subiliiatioii—^A b Economic View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW TOBK 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue'iday, February 27.1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is an analysis of the price stabilization 
situation from the March monthly let¬ 
ter on economic conditions and Govern¬ 
ment finance of the National City Bank 
of New York. It emphasizes that the 
welfare of the whole country must stand 
ahead of group interests and calls atten¬ 
tion to the hard decisions which must be 
made in the public interest when the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 is ex¬ 
tended this year: 

Present Relation or Waou and Livnia Com 

The accompanying chart [not printed] 
sets forth as of latait available dates the 


relation of wage rates to the manulaeturing 
Industries to the cost at living ealeuiated on 
the bate period January 1950. according to 
Bureau of Labor Statletloa data. It ehowa 
that in November average straight time 
wage rates (eacludlng overtime premiums) 
were almost eaactly In line with the cost of 
living. Later figures unfortunately are not 
available. To reach the allowable 10 per¬ 
cent Increase, a rise of nearly 8 percent 
above the average November rates could take 
place, even without the good-slxed loopholes 
asked by Mr. Johnston. 

The chart also shows that the straight 
time rate imderstates factory workers’ in¬ 
come, because earnings are made up not only 
of straight time rates but of overtime and 
other premiums. Another line to the chart 
shows actual hourly earnings, averaging 
overtime premiums over the workweek. 
This Une rose above the cost of living line 
In September and has maintained a good lead 
since. Finally, average weekly earnings are 
given. Reflecting the influence of longer 
hours, they show a steady gain in real pur¬ 
chasing power. 

The margin between contractual straight 
time rates and actual hourly earnings Is al¬ 
most certain to widen as the familiar ’’up¬ 
grading” and shifting of Jobs, which inev¬ 
itably develop in tight labor markets, makes 
Its appearance. Thus the rise in hoxurly 
earnings under the formula can obviously 
exceed 10 percent, and by a substantial mar¬ 
gin if all the loopholes asked by Mr. John¬ 
ston are provided. What the cost of living 
may be by June 30—the date when revision 
Is promised—remains to be seen. But the 
probability indicated by the respective lines 
on the chart Is that factory workers under 
the formula will enjoy a rise of real Income 
on an hoxirly basis—In other words In real 
earnings per unit of work—even without 
the further Increase In working hours which 
In many Industries Is desirable. 

INFLATIONAXT EITECT8 

If this is the outcome the influence of the 
wage formula will not be to establish equity, 
but to create inequity. The purchasing 
power or factory workers will keep ahead of 
the cost of living Increase, and the added 
buying power (unless nullified by greater 
taxes and savings) will come Into the mar¬ 
kets as enlarged demand for goods. In a 
time of declining supplies of consumer goods 
an increase in the real purchasing power of 
any group must be at the expense of other 
elements of the population. ’This Is the per¬ 
tinent point as to the equity of the formula. 
As to its Inflationary effect, further wage In¬ 
creases unless offset by greater productivity 
will raise Industrial costs, and the Increased 
money income also wlU exert its upward push 
on the price level. 

The position of the farmer under the 
stabilization program Is equally privileged, 
by reason of the statutory exemptions al¬ 
ready referred to. As higher wages force 
up industrial costs, and the increases work 
their way Into the prices farmers pay. the 
farm parity price—the level at which ceilings 
are permitted—will rise. This In turn will 
Interact on the cost of living, and so around 
the circle. The farm parity price com¬ 
putation itself includes a substantial per¬ 
centage of farm commodities such as foods 
and purchased feed; this permits the parity 
index in effect io spiral within Itself when 
farm prices are rising, even though manu¬ 
factured goods prices remain unchanged. 

On behalf of Increases to compensation for 
special groups, It will be argued that In¬ 
centives to work and production must be 
preserved. But if the decision of the atabil. 
Ization agencies Is,that preservation of In. 
centlvee makes It necessary to accept Infla¬ 
tionary mechanisms, the need to adopt off- 
aetttog oounter-lnflatlonary policies becomes 
all the more urgent. This brings the dis¬ 
cussion back to the point at which it in¬ 
evitably arrives, namely, the need for taxes 
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Of the kind and magnitude that will drain 
off excess spending power, and of coordinated 
fiscal and monetary policies to restrain infla¬ 
tionary pressures, as discussed in the subse¬ 
quent articles in this letter. 

XSSXNTXALS OF INFLATION CONTROL 

In this brief record of 1 month’s de¬ 
velopments can be seen the basic reasons 
why the program to curb inflation is work¬ 
ing badly. With respect to price and wage 
controls, the weaknesses in part are in¬ 
herent. A freeze in either prices or wages 
destroys the flexibility which in normal 
times is relied upon to keep the economy 
in balance. It freezes inequities and im¬ 
practicable relationships and for that reason 
checks production and trade, unless relief 
is given. But relief or exceptions in any 
direction raise demands for compensating 
relief or exceptions elsewhere. Meanwhile 
powerful political groups use their power to 
protect themselves against sacrlflce. at the 
expense of requiring greater sacrlflce from 
others. To exert pressure for this purpose, 
labor union leaders walked out of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, resigned from all posi¬ 
tions in the defense effort, and denounced 
Mr. C. E. Wilson, whose offense seems to be 
that as Defense Mobilization Administrator 
he is determined to get his Job don^ effec¬ 
tively and with regard to the general interest 
above special interests. Fortunately Mr. 
Wilson continues to enjoy the confidence of 
the country. 

The United States Treasury seeks exemp¬ 
tion from any Increase in borrowing costs 
that might be caused by desirable anti- 
inflationary policies. The Congressional 
hearings on taxation become a cockpit of 
conflicting representations by groups Intent 
on protecting themselves, culminating in the 
proposal of a labor union economist that 
exemptions from the personal income tax 
be raised to $2,600 for a married couple; this 
of course would free more billions of dollars 
of Income from taxation and leave It to exert 
its Inflationary powers in the markets. While 
this goes on the rise in Incomes and spending 
power continues, and well designed anti- 
inflationary measures such as Regulations 
W and X, limiting consumer and housing 
credit respectively, fall to have the antici¬ 
pated effects because people can pay cash or 
meet larger down payments without the 
expected difficulty. 

This list could be extended. The evil is 
that if the politically powerful groups obtain 
exceptions the inflationary pressures will not 
be contained, and all will suffer. The prob¬ 
lem of leadership, if the objective of estab¬ 
lishing an effective price and wage stabili¬ 
zation in the next few months Is to be 
reached, is to get people to think and act 
in terms of the general interest, and reso¬ 
lutely to place the welfare of the whole 
country ahead of group Interests In the hard 
decisions now in the making. 


The National Health Insurance Program 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I Include 
an address I made before the Midwood 
Jewish Center in Brooklyn on the sub¬ 


ject of the national health Insurance 
program: 

TKx National Hzaltk Inzuranoz Prooram 

Before I begin the discussion of a national 
health insurance program I believe it is high 
time that it was made clear what we are 
talking about. The misleading tag that has 
been placed on this program, namely, social¬ 
ized medicine, has done more to confuse the 
issue than any other factor. You will for¬ 
give my bluntness, I am sure, when I say 
that this was and still is a deliberate cam¬ 
paign to becloud the real meaning and bene¬ 
fits of such a program. 

This must be made absolutely clear: The 
national health Insurance program is not 
socialized medicine. I have yet to see any 
bit of propaganda against this program mak¬ 
ing any attempts to analyze the bills. What 
I have seen is . ague ill-denied use of such 
words as “socialism,*’ “bureaucracy,’’ “Gov¬ 
ernment controlled,’* and so on. If the 
opponents of a national health insurance 
program have read the administration bills 
they certainly take the greatest pains to con¬ 
ceal that fact: and if they have not read the 
administration bills, then most certainly the 
public trust and confidence have been clearly 
abused. 

The national health insurance program is 
exactly what it says It is—it is Insurance. 
The ptirpose is to enable the American 
people to pay for good medical and hospital 
care by requiring them to put a small per¬ 
centage of their income into a national in¬ 
surance fund which would be used to provide 
such services. It is based on the exact same 
principle as unemployment Insurance, and 
social security. It is bused on the exact 
same principle as private insurance. In 
other words, periodic payments are made at 
a time when ability to pay is present to pro¬ 
vide for future needs. As in social-security 
payments, unemployment compensation, 
and private Insurance, moneys are paid into 
a common fund out of which fund, benefits 
will be derived when conditions demand it. 
If this be socialism, then make the most 
of it. 

It has been charged that the right of the 
citizen to pick his own doctor will be wiped 
out. I would like to quote a section—a di¬ 
rect quote, if you please—from my bill, H. R. 
27. section 203: “Every individual eligible 
for personal health services available under 
this title may freely select the physician, 
dentist, nurse, medical group, hospital, or 
other person of his choice to render such 
services, and may change such selection.’’ 

It has been charged that such a program 
makes mere political pawns of doctors, den¬ 
tists, and nurses. Nonsense. The bill as¬ 
sures professional freedom to doctors. Their 
medical work is not to be subject to lay 
direction. Doctors are represented on all 
commissions and advisory councils. All 
purely medical matters are to be settled only 
by doctors. 

Doctors and other health personnel are 
free to participate full-time, part-time, or 
not at all as they choose. Let me read from 
section 220 headed “Professional rights and 
responsibilities’’: 

“(b) Every physician, dentist, or nurse 
agreeing to render services as benefits under 
this title shall be free to practice his profes¬ 
sion in the locality of his own choosing, con¬ 
sistent with the requirements of the laws of 
the States. 

“(c) Every physician, dentist, nurse, hospi¬ 
tal, or other person entering into an agree¬ 
ment under this part shall be free to the 
extent consistent with applicable State law 
and customary professional ethics to accept 
or reject as a patient any individual re¬ 
questing his services.’* 

Now let me read subsection (d) to you: 

“No supervision or control over the details 
of administration or operation, or over the 


selection, tenure, or compensation of person¬ 
nel, shall be exercised under the authority 
of this title over any hospital which has 
agreed to furnish personal health services 
as benefits.” 

Now let’s look a little bit at the pay. A 
national health insurance fund would be set 
up in the United States Treasury and would 
consist of an annual sum equal to 3 percent 
of earnings up to $3,600. Workers would 
contribute a small regular sum. amounting to 
IVa percent of their earnings up to $3,600 a 
year (a maximum of $54 a year). This would 
be matched by equal contributions from 
their employers. 

Physicians and dentists could choose any 
of the following methods by which to be 
paid: on a fee-for-service basis, as is now the 
most common method; so much per year per 
person; on a salary basis; or by a combina¬ 
tion of methods. The bill provides that the 
payment must adequately remuherate for 
the services rendered and that is determined 
by the advice of the professional people par¬ 
ticipating In the administration of the pro¬ 
gram. 

Now let it be noted that major adminis¬ 
trative responsibility would be placed in the 
hands of the people where the services are 
rendered and received. Each State govern¬ 
ment would be able to administer the pro¬ 
gram in its area. Each State would name its 
own agency to administer the program and 
its own advisory council. The Federal Board 
would administer the program within a State 
only if a State did not accept the responsi¬ 
bility. 

In addition to health insurance, the bill 
grants to nonprofit institutions and agencies 
aid for medical education and medical re¬ 
search up to $10,000,000 in the first year and 
$16,000,000 the second year; thereafter up to 
2 percent of the amount spent for benefits 
in the preceding year. 

Gronts to States are authorized for a com¬ 
prehensive program of basic State and local 
health services, for maternal and child 
health, crippled children, chronic disease, 
induct* rial hygiene and related services, and 
for training of personnel. 

It provides Federal funds for the con¬ 
struction of needed hospitals, clinics, and 
health centers. 

Perhaps you are asking yourself why this 
program is neoessary at all. Why can’t we 
continue the way we have continued here¬ 
tofore—a man is sick, a man, woman, or 
child is ill; he goes to the doctor; gets his 
treatment; pays his money? But is It really 
of question of “leave well enough alone”? 

Pour fears attend the average person 
through his life—the fear of unemployment, 
the fear of accident, the fear of old age. and 
the fear of sickness. It is a common enough, 
though tragic, story of life savings being 
wiped out by an Illness. Doctor bills, hos¬ 
pital bills, and dental bills have, in many 
Instances, mortgaged many lives. Is it not 
logical that unavoidable illnesses be paid for 
when the ability to pay is still with us? Or 
shall we wait until the dread attacks us and 
then draw upon our limited savings? 

That Is what all Insurance is—a compul¬ 
sory savings to meet a need when it arises. 
The whole program, to my mind, is a pru¬ 
dent, practical, American way to Insure tlie 
very best for its people, self-paid for by the 
people out of thfelr earnings. It Is confined 
to people who make no more than $3,600 a 
year, thereby covering those people whose 
savings at best barely cover when the tragedy 
of Illness overcomes them either as bread¬ 
winners or as heads of families. Lost wages 
and lost production come to $27,000,000,000 
a year. 

Over 40 percent of America’s young men 
were not able to pass wartime draft stand¬ 
ards. One out of every six rejected had 
remedial or preventive diseases or defects. 
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Twenty-seven million bave doctors* serv¬ 
ices in a hospital plus hospitalisation. 
Twenty-seven million more have hospitalisa¬ 
tion Insurance only. Three and one-half 
million bave comprehensive protection in¬ 
cluding preventive medicine. Bighty-slx 
million Americans bave no health protec¬ 
tion at all. 

True, volimtary plans such as the Blue 
Cross and the Blue Shield are all right as 
far as they go, but very few of these approved 
]dans offer any preventive medicine or ac¬ 
cept intients with chronic diseases. Very 
often in maternity cases extra fees are Justi¬ 
fiably asked for. Under the national health 
program adequate medical care would be a 
right, not a charity. 

Now I do not for a moment pretend that 
the administration bills covering the na¬ 
tional health Insurance program are letter 
perfect, but I do know that the resistors to 
any national insurance program have made 
no effort to cooperate so that a fully accept¬ 
able bill could be worked out. As I pointed 
out before the only cry that they put up is 
that of '‘socialism,*’ disregarding the hopes 
and the futures of millions of Americans. 
The AMA—the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion—has disseminated a good bit of mate¬ 
rial about the national health insurance pro¬ 
gram full of hazy writing and half-truth. 

I would like to quote a bit from Mr. Ber¬ 
nard DeVoto, who In a recent issue of Har. 
per’s magaaine wrote a Letter to a Family 
Doctor. He bluntly states: “I will not help 
pay for the (25 assessment you sent to 
the AMA to run these ads and print these 
pamphlets. I will not help you finance dis¬ 
tortion and demagoguery. In an envelope 
that has your name and degree on it y''u 
tell me by way of Dr. Henderson that ‘all 
infectious diseases have been brought under 
effective methods of prevention, control, and 
treatment.* I am to have no more colds, 
then, and my friend’s daughter need not 
have died of poliomyelitis last summer. 
Cure guaranteed. Dr. Henderson’s ad says in 
effect, and it was only through inadvertence 
that he did not mention the great increase 
in chronic diseases, especially among the 
elderly, and that he did not point out how 
our increased longevity makes more medical 
service necessary, not less.” 

Several proposals, as you know, have been 
made. The administration bill outlines a 
compulsory health-insurance system based 
on a contributory payroll tax. Other bills 
have called for grants-in-ald to States to 
underwrite and expand existing State and 
local programs for the "medically indigent.” 
The Flanders-Ives bill proposes Federal sub¬ 
sidies, furnished through the States, to help 
develop a national system of private volun¬ 
tary prepayment group-insurance plans, in 
the first and third plans mentioned here, 
there is considerable merit. It may well be 
that a system of private voluntary prepay¬ 
ment group-insurance plans may be a par¬ 
tial answer. The legislation is xontinually 
under examination. What I ask mainly is 
that there be an intelligent approach to the 
subject, taking into consideration both our 
needs and our facilities. What I object so 
strenuously to is this attitude of what was. 
good enough for grandfather Is good enough 
for me. 

There was a time when the American 
Medical Association bitterly attacked volun¬ 
tary-group plans, going even to the extent 
of dismissing able physicians from the so¬ 
ciety because of their participation In such 
groups. Now experiencing a change of 
heart, it embraces these groups, trying to 
show how noble and how public-minded the 
AMA really is. 

If there is a basic evil In a national health 
Insurance program, its opponents have yet 
failed to point it out. Enough of this 
double-talk. Let’s have straight talk. Yet 
the AMA has offered no adeqtiate substitute 
for this tested insurance plan of pooling re¬ 
sources to meet a common risk. If they 


fear reduction in earnings, let them say so, 
though nobody has yet proved how the doc¬ 
tors will suffer financially because of such 
a program. Nor has yet anybody proved 
how medical services therein will be de¬ 
creased in quality. 

What I object to Is not the objections to 
the program—for honest men may disagree 
among themselves—but I object to the man¬ 
ner and methods of objection. 

If there is a better way of improving the 
Nation’s health—and it cannot be denied 
that the Nation’s health needs hnproving— 
then let’s face the issue squarely in earnest 
cooperation and not in a spirit of tantnuns 
and the manufacturing at ghosts. 


Enlisted Reservists b Korea Score 
Congress for Indecuion 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUZBUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 1, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker. I have 
Just clipped an article from the March 8, 
1951, edition of the Shreveport Journal, 
a daily newspaper published in Shreve¬ 
port. La., which article contains a Joint 
letter signed by 33 members of the Armed 
Forces Reserves who are now on active 
service in Korea. This letter sets forth 
strongly the position of these Reserves 
who are now fighting in the Far East 
and who are serving the Nation there 
and elsewhere. It is obvious that these 
Reserves feel that they have not been 
treated fairly. 

For the Information of the Congress 
I set forth this article in full below: 

CLAZM UNrAXR BUWDXN—Ezvustxd Rxservzbtb 

IN Korxa Scoax Gowobess fox Iwdxcxsion 

Shreveport enlisted Reserve servicemen 
now on duty with the Eighth Army in Korea 
blame congressional indecision for wbat they 
consider an unfair burden on veteran re¬ 
servists. 

"It seems that the Armed Forces rea¬ 
son • « * that they bad better milk us 
dry whUe we are stlU under thumb, for once 
the Reserves are released, they will never 
again allow themselves in position for an¬ 
other rape,” the Shreveport Journal was told 
today, in a letter signed by 34 enlisted re¬ 
servists in Korea. 

TBlBTT-FOXni SIGN Z.ETTKB 

The letter, signed by Corp. Clarence D. 
Ellington and 33 other men, was written Feb¬ 
ruary 26. 

"Congress would have heard little com¬ 
plaint even-.this time.” the men wrote, "11 a 
Just recall system had been effected.” 

An iuvest^ation of reported inequities in 
the reverse recall program was launched by 
the Houae Armed Servioee Committee eeveral 
months ago, shortly after the Journal printed 
a complaint from Ellington and other re¬ 
servists prior to their shipment overseaa. 

The letter received today from Korea fol¬ 
lows: 

"Enlisted Reserve personnel In this theater 
have received word through letters from 
home—we get little first-hand news—that an 
attempt is being made the Defenm De¬ 
partment to extend our present compulsory 
tour of active duty beyond 21 months. 

"Are the Armed Forces trying to oops with 
the present crUrie by the exclusive uee of 
veterax\ reservists? Such would seem to be 
tbe case. 


"Reservists in Korea bad already given 8 
years or more of their Uves even before the 
prsunt poUfie action. Oongresa would have 
heard little cbmplatat even this time if a Just 
recall system had been effected. 

"Be that as It may, these reservists are now 
filling manpower gaps in Korea, fighting with 
the Regulars, and awaiting congressional 
consideration on mistakes which have been 
made. 

“Our civilian lives have been interrupted 
for a second time. How are we later to com¬ 
pete with men who have seen little or no 
service? 

"We have heard of endlees talk and hesi¬ 
tation on the draft of 18-year-oids and mar¬ 
ried nonveterane. 

"Why have these men acquired the privi¬ 
lege of living their lives with Impunity when, 
during the last war, they would have long 
since been overseas? Experience, not ege, 
determines tbe elBolenoy of a soldier in or 
out of battle. 

"It appears that someone at home Is suffer. 
Ing from delusions of grandeur if they believe 
a large military force can be built without 
this siaablc segment of available manpower. 
Volunteer 17-year-olda were permitted to 
fight In 1941 and are fighting now. yet there 
is still doubt over the ability of 18-year-olds 
to do likewise. 

“The reservists await completion of pres¬ 
ent debate over rotation plans, but, Judging 
from treatment afforded us thus far, precious 
little in our favor is expected. It seems that 
the Armed Forces reason, and with accuracy, 
that they had better milk us dry while we are 
still under thumb, for once the reserves arc 
released, they will n«»ver again allow them¬ 
selves In position for another rape. 

“Tbe following signatures Indicate agree¬ 
ment with this letter and request publication 
of same.” Names and serial numbers on tbe 
signature list: 

Clarence D. Ellington, 18231041; Bussell 
Wieser, 18332880; Selby B. Copeland, 
88687760; Carl Nolon. 44008472; Salvatore 
Pollazi, 12027024: Clifton H. Matthews, 
38640238; Robert F. Ingrabam, 67308138; 
Leroy J. Golhausen, 35727039; Lendon Tur- 
pen, 86716312; Albert M. Stocks, 16220246; 
Guy W. Owens, 88843064. 

O. R. Rogers, 16287638; S. B. Lombardo, 
67200510; W. G. Wilson. 87721832; Carl E. 
Rawls. 84026006; Carvel L. Knafe, 38640136; 
William D. Towler, 18286663; Roy M. Ogoto, 
46043812; Richard N. Robey, 88786778; M. L. 
Hall. 18180843; John A. Essner, 66006083. 

Arthur A. Laiselle, 67109126; Frank R. Han¬ 
son, 16260006; Clarence F. Bryans, 16204547; 
Myron M. Bokskl. 16300287; Luclen C. Latu- 
llppe, 67100168; Earl J. Vickers. 18284605: Joe 
R. Reeder. 18100027; William A. Boyd, 
84609208; Clyde W. Abea, Jr., 14332242; Roy G. 
Lee. 34600823; Frank S. Danca, 37804707; Carl 
E. Peterson. 67143767; Kieth Mizell, 38236470. 

Mr. Speaker, the inactive reservist in 
a large percentage of the cases is a vet¬ 
eran with a long period of service in the 
Second World War. It is true that he 
entered the Reserves voluntarily, but 
after electing to go into the Reserves, he 
was placed in an inactive status as an 
inactive reservist. As such, he was 
denied position in an organized unit. He 
was given no equipment, no drill, and no 
drill pay. He received no training and 
no instruction; and in most Instances, no 
effort was made whatsoever to keep in 
contact with him. In many instances he 
changed his civilian occupation and cer¬ 
tainly changed his marital status and 
the Armed Forces knew nothing about his 
efforts to improve himself and his posi¬ 
tion in life. When an inactive reservist 
was denied a position in an organized 
unit, he obtained the impression, if not 
the information direct, that he would 
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be needed only after the organized units 
were called into active service. The call, 
therefore, which resulted in bringing al¬ 
most a million of these men, together 
with the National Guard, into active 
service found the inactive Reserve im- 
prepared both mentally and by virtue 
of his environment for such a call. 

As I understand the feeling of these 
men, it is that they feel that organized 
units with equipment, uniforms, train¬ 
ing, drill pay and a definite rating as to 
efficiency would be called before the in¬ 
active Reserve would be called into serv¬ 
ice. He was prepared to go in the event 
of an all-out world-wide war; but he did 
expect, and felt like the armed services 
had led him to believe, that he would not 
be called upon to shoulder the burden of 
national defense as a first-line reservist. 
This. I think, presents strongly the views 
of the men whose letter is set forth 
above. 

The bill which has Just been approved 
by the House Armed Services Committee 
contains a provision which will release 
inactive and volunteer reservists after 12 
months of active duty, provided it is in 
the Interest of national security. Con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances, I feel that 
this man with veteran status should be 
treated as a veteran and should be re¬ 
leased as soon as practicable, regardless 
of the 12-month period, in the event it 
can be done without Jeopardizing our 
national safety. 

I strongly believe in rotation. It is a 
great morale builder. The fact that the 
Marine Corps has already put into active 
operation rotation from the Far East 
theater of operations is a further argu¬ 
ment showing the wisdom of this pro¬ 
gram. I hope that the other branches 
of the armed services will immediately 
put into effect a very liberal rotation 
policy and that those men who have long 
periods of service in Korea and in the 
Far East will be given a reasonable op¬ 
portunity to come home and stay for a 
while in the United States of America 
with their friends and family. The 
sooner this program is put into opera¬ 
tion the better will be the morale effect 
on our troops overseas. 

We have tremendous problems in pro¬ 
viding this country with an adequate 
national defense. These problems must 
be met; but in meeting them we should 
not overlook equity and fair dealing in 
our attitude and our program to those 
who faithfully served the military needs 
of this country in critical times. 


Budget Cuts Hurt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
encouraging to observe the action of the 
House today in passing by comfortable 
margins amendments to effect substan¬ 
tial reductions in the first three items of 


the first appropriation bill to come be¬ 
fore us. Yet the total of these cuts is 
less than $1,000,000. 

Commendable as this action was, 
therefore, it also demonstrates that the 
only way we will accomplish large econ¬ 
omies is by eliminating entirely services, 
activities, and functions of government 
which cannot properly be termed essen¬ 
tial. 

In the accomplishment of this objec¬ 
tive, it is my considered Judgment that 
the re-creation of the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion would be a great step forward. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an editorial from the Rochester 
Times-Union backing such a proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

Budgit Cxrrs Hurt 

PreBident Truman has described his 
$71,600,000,000 budget as “tight.” If this 
year Is like others the budget will rock along 
that way until the congressional committees 
get all wadded up in figures and confusion. 
Then out of sheer discouragement at the 
magnitude of the task, somebody will pipe 
up and demand to know how budget cutting 
can be done. 

Senator Byrd has shown how $9,000,000,000 
can be cut. Now comes the Roswell Maglll 
committee on Federal tax policy with pro¬ 
posals of $10,000,000,000 cuts outside defense 
expenditures. 

Of course these cuts hurt. But so will the 
new taxes hurt. Maglll and his associates 
would make deep cuts In public works, dras. 
tic reductions In grants and subsidies, and 
an end to Federal buying of farm commodi¬ 
ties and business loans. 

The budget can be cut but It can't be cut 
painlessly. That Is why Representative 
Kknnxth Keatinq’s proposal to call back the 
Hoover Commission to designate unneces¬ 
sary or postponable drains on the public till 
Is a practical approach. 

Keatimo has now been Joined by Senator 
Dirksen (Republican. Illinois), who will 
press the proposition in the Senate. Until 
this Is done, any claim that the budget can’t 
be cut Is pure defeatism. 


Asleep at tbe Switch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I am including as part of my re¬ 
marks, excerpts from Paul Harvey’s news 
broadcast of American Broadcasting Co., 
of January 21, 1951. I believe that Mr. 
Harvey has correctly called attention to 
the situation as it exists in this country 
for the last decade. The American peo¬ 
ple have been asleep at the switch. 

The above-mentioned excerpts follow: 

Now something to slumber on. 

The Pilgrim Fathers of the United States 
were Communists. 

The self-government which they estab¬ 
lished In Massachusetts was communistic. 

All that they owned wad all the crops which 
they grew became the common property of 
all. A man’s task was assigned him by cen¬ 
tral authority. Food was rationed. At first 
a quarter-pound of brwid a day to each 
person. 


But some of the Pilgrims complained that 
they were too weak from want of food to 
tend the crops as they should. 

There was Increasing absenteeism. 

**So,’’ writes Governor Bradford, “the col¬ 
onists began to think how they might raise 
as much corn as they could and obtain a 
better crop than they had done.” 

And at last. In 1623, after much debate of 
things, the governor, with the advice of the 
chiefest of the colonists, decided upon a new 
system whereby each man should plant his 
own corn. Each would therefore have to 
trust himself for the food for his family. 

So each family was assigned a parcel of 
land. And I quote Governor Bradford, 
“This had a very good success, for It made 
all hands very Industrious so as much more 
corn was planted.” 

They now went willingly into the field and 
took their little ones with them to set corn. 
Before, they would have alleged weakness 
and Inability to work. To have compelled 
them to work would have been t 3 rranny. But 
now they worked willingly. By the time the 
next harvest had come. Instead of famine 
there was plenty. The effect of the private 
planting was apparent to all. Some of the 
more Industrious had to spare, and to sell 
to others. "So.” writes Governor Bradford, 
“any general want or famine has not been 
amongst them to this day.” 

The Communist experiment in America— 
as with all Communist experiments past, 
present, and future—was foredoomed to fail¬ 
ure. because It considered man to be an eco¬ 
nomic rather than a human being. And so 
was conceived here a new system of govern¬ 
ment. It was based on I Corinthians 8:8: 
“Every man shall receive hts own reward ac¬ 
cording to hlB own labor.” And In but a 
few years freemen raised themselves and 
their society to a pinnacle of progress un¬ 
approached in all the ages. 

Then In 1916 something happened. And 
the people of the United States became the 
first in the history of the world ever volun¬ 
tarily to surrender their rights of property. 
It was done in an hour of foreign entangle¬ 
ment, with a carelessly worded constitutional 
amendment. It said, “The Congress shall 
have the power to lay and collect taxes on 
income from whatever source. • • ••’ it 
placed no limit on the amount of those 
taxes. Conceivably the people could be taxed 
out of all private property. Income taxes 
were not new. The first income tax was 
written on a rock by the hand of Divinity 
and given to Moses at the top of Mount 
Sinai. It was at the flat rate of 10 percent. 
And, remember this, it promised the wrath 
of God on anyone who violated that law. 

At Runnymede the Magna Carta was hand¬ 
ed to King John on the end of a sword * * * 
denying to royalty the right of unlimited 
taxation. But, as I say, it was for the 
American people to become the first ever 
voluntarily to return that tyrannical power 
to government. 

Then, In 1932, the next big step backward. 
What had been a government of, by, and 
for the people * • * became Instead a 
government of executive directors and bu¬ 
reaus; by appointees having the power to 
make rules with the force of law. The power 
to construe those rules and to enforce them. 
All the powers any king In history ever 
had • * * were handed to men not even 

duly elected. Such was called a “new deal.” 
Though Emperor Diocletian long before had 
tried to rescue the Roman Empire by destroy¬ 
ing the power of the senate and delegating 
that power to many government bureaus. 
The result was the* Dark Ages, lasting a 
thousand years. 

Finally, in January 1961, the United States 
prepared once more In the pattern of the 
first confused, frightened Pilgrims to ration 
food, to allocate farm crops by decree, to 
regulate what could be sold and to whom 
and for how much; to regulate where a man 
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tfhould work And At wliAt WAgi; And to n* 
moTA further Umltleii Amount! from hi! 
WAge In tAZM. 

Let them not Alter the lehet on the poleon 
bottle. Let them eell It "neeeeiAry," but let 
them not oaU It *'new.** Let them oaH tt 
“expedient.*' but let tluun not oaU it “prog¬ 
ress." Let them SAJ we no longer deeenre the 
right to think end eot tor ourielvei, but let 
them not eey tht! le to preeerve our “free¬ 
dom." 

Gould It be? 

Is It yet poMible thet history might be 
Altered? 

ThAt the AmerioAa people will AWAken in 
their comfortAble perlor-OAr seats, look out 
the window, end reellM in time thet some¬ 
where back there the Freedom Train got off 
the track. 

That we switched off the main line and 
turned left. 

And kept turning left until we're heeded 
beck to where we cAme from. 

Could it be that we may 3 ret shake off 
the leg Iron someone locked on while we 
slept, and seek out the engineer? 

And demand—>with the courage of bare¬ 
handed men—that he get us back on the 
high road. Now. 

That if any bandits think they can stop 
this train, they can come shootln', but 
we're not going to be wrecked or returned to 
serfdom by our own frock-coated crew. 

And ril tell you something. 

If we all left the parlor ear and got back 
to competing to see who could shovel the 
most coal—^nobody could even catch, much 
less wreck—this train. 

Then the American historians of some dis¬ 
tant tomorrow might write, as Gtovemor 
Bradford wrote. “Any general want or 
famine has not been amongst them to this 
day." 

Could It be? 

No. 

Free men—free to do anything—are also 
free to do nothing. 

And apparently that Is our <diolce. 

We said we no longer wanted opportunity. 

We wanted security. 

And they gave us chains. 

And we were secure. 

So, when some future Gibbon writes, 
“The Decline and FaU of the American Bm- 
plre,’* let him be honest. 

Let him say the great new system of 
government called free competitive Amer¬ 
ican capitalism brought forth such bounti¬ 
ful harvest of aU good things, that the peo¬ 
ple, grown fat—grew laay. 

And their leaders, instead of destroying 
their enemies, copied them. 

And history's shining hour came to an 
end. 


The Book of Koll! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS i. LANE 

or MAsascHuacras 

IN TRB HOUSE OF RKPRISENTAHVIS 

Tuesday, March 20, 1981 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the toUowinff interesting article from 
the Sunday Star, March 18,1951: 

Tbx Book or Knx! 

One of the most beautiful things in the 
world made by human h a n ds Is the ancient 
Book of Kells. Created by the brothers at 
an Irish nmnastary about the eighth cen¬ 
tury after Christ, it now is the principal 
treasure of TMnlty OoUege in Dublin. 
Thousands of pilgrims have gone there to 
gase upon its delicately Illuminated pages. 


The test is the four Gospels of the Vulgate. 
Zt was lettored and decorated with a preci¬ 
sion unexcelled in any similar work at any 
place or any time. The geometrical sym¬ 
metry of the entire volume has been com¬ 
pared to a single breath of celestial song. 
Examining its loveliness, one takas pride in 
sharing the devoted humanity of the unre¬ 
corded artists. Their names are lost, but 
they were men to make aU men glad to be 
men. 

KSUs was called Oeanannus a thousand 
years ago. The retreat where the book was 
put together was pledged to Balnt Columba. 
It was founded in 650, and It drew scholars 
like the proverbial magnet through 80 gen¬ 
erations. How great was the wisdom of the 
friars la proved by the variety of their sub¬ 
ject material. Their learning embraced 
everything—all classes and conditions of 
people, a vast menagerie of animals and 
birds, dowers. Inanimate forms of reality, 
and much that simply was imagined with 
rare poetic artistry. The 678 pages the 
monks compUed are an encyclopaedia of the 
universe. Their faith was an ardent force, 
reaching from the dust to the stars, conced¬ 
ing no barrier to the power of their love 
for the Master ArtUt. 

The brothers were deliberately all-in¬ 
clusive. Tbelr work shuts nothing out. 
Within It all forma are interlaced. Hie 
book assembled at Ktila is as closely knit as 
a good tapestry or a good carpet. Borne hint 
of distant Bymmtium may be discovered in 
the designs, yet they are as Irish as Ireland. 
Their colors are as brilliant as the rainbow 
even now after a whole millenium. Per¬ 
haps It was because of the challenge of this 
circumstance that all early attempts to copy 
the volume fell short. The version produced 
by the Urs Graf-Verlag In Berne, Bwltaer- 
land, in recent months represents the beet 
skill available in Europe In our day. An 
example of this edition is the gift of the 
Government oi Eire to tiie Library of Con¬ 
gress. Bean MacBrlde. Irish Minister of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs, made the presentation. Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian, received the 
precious offering and expressed the grati¬ 
tude of the American community lor It. 
The book Is a tie of a sort between three as 
yet free nations—Ireland, Bwltssrland, and 
the United Btates. 


Address of the Hooorable Jobs L. Snllivao, 
FoTBMr Socrelary of Ibe Navy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ZLUNOIS 

IN THE HOUBE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. FRICK Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago. February 27.1951, to be exact, 
the Honorable John L. Sullivan, former 
Secretary of the Navy, delivered an ad- 
dresi In Shreveport, La., at a luncheon 
held under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. Mr. 
Sullivan said so many things In that 
address that should command the ap¬ 
proval of all of us that 1 have asked 
leave to Include his remarks In the 
Reooio. 

John Sullivan was known to Members 
of Congress as one of the most capidde, 
endent. and patriotic Secretaries Nho 
ever directed the Department of the 
Navy. He was a strong man and com¬ 
manded universal respect in that posi¬ 
tion as well as in other Government 


positions whidi he held in many years 
of public service. 

His endeavors outside the Govern¬ 
ment add to the high respect we have 
for him. He has been intensely active 
wllh the National Conferenoe of Chris¬ 
tians and Jews. He has been outstand¬ 
ing among Americans because of his 
contribution to the most worthy move¬ 
ment to Implement the principles of 
brotherhood. 

I hope my colleagues in the House will 
read carefully the message on brother¬ 
hood which John Sullivan left with 
those who attended the luncheon In 
Shreveport. His address follows: 

ADDSISS OF TBS HOWOSABLI JOHW L. BUX&IVAN 

AT TBX LUMCKSON UMOXB THX AxnWJCXS OF 

TBX Natxowal Gomfibxmcs of CBUanANS 

AND Jxws AT TBX WASBXNGTON-YoUXn 

Hotel, B h xxv x f o xt, La. 

I want to tell you how delighted 1 am to 
have this opportunity to visit your dynamic, 
growing city of Bhreveport and to meet with 
ao many outstanding cltixexu of this great 
city. 

The wodc you have done in the advance¬ 
ment of intergroup relations is known far 
outside the confines of this State. For your 
progrees in this mission, 1 extend my con¬ 
gratulations not only to you tut to Cente¬ 
nary College and Its president, Joe Mickle, 
who have rendered such valuable assistance 
in this endeavor. 

Here In Shreveport with your oil gas, 
your agriculture, your cattle, and your lum¬ 
ber. you have a sound and diversified basis 
for a continuing prosperity. Together with 
the fine Barksdale Air Base at Bossier all 
contribute to the stability and xest of living 
in this most pleasant city. 

The only thing about my visit here today 
which 1 regret Is the absence of my good 
friend. Congressman Ovxxton Bsooxa. 1 
have known Congreaeman Baooxa ever since 
1938. and during my years in the Treasury 
and Navy Departments I have had a first¬ 
hand opportunity to watch him work and 
to evaluate the contribution he la making 
to the affairs of our Federal Government. 
I know that all of you know blm and like 
him. 1 can assure you that if you had had 
my opportunity to work with him closely in 
Washington, you would be even prouder of 
him than you are now. 

I talked with Congressman Bsooxa Just 
before leaving Washington, and I am very 
happy to extend to you, as he requested me 
to do, his very warm and cordial greetings 
to all of you here today. 

We meet here under the auspices of a 
truly great organisation, an organization 
whl^ last year afforded me the opportu¬ 
nity of engaging in the most rewarding work 
I have ever known. I am convinced that 
there is no peacetime work in which civil¬ 
ians can engaged that contributes so much 
to the present welfare and future security 
of our country as the implementation of 
the principles of brotherhood. 

My activity in this work started at a 
luncheon in Washington on Armistice Day, 
1949. That day we heard a stirring address 
by the President of the United Btates. He 
started by saying, "l have Just come from 
the National Cemetery at Arlington where 
I have laid a wreath on the grave of an 
American hero, the imknown soldier. 1 do 
not know, and no real American cares, 
whether that man was a Protestant, a jew, 
or a CatbOUo. whether he was black or red, 
yellow, or white.** Later in this address the 
President warned us that the issue of our 
times would lie between those who believe 
In a Divine Being and who look upward for 
guUlanoe, and thoae who—tienyl^ God— 
worship materialism, and lack downward to 
the earth for the things which it produces 
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rather than toward the heavens for that help 
all mankind needs. 

How tragically true the events of the past 
year have proved the President's prediction. 
More and more evident It becomes that the 
current separation of mankind Into differ¬ 
ing camps is essentially a moral cleavage 
Involving two Irreconcilable concepts of the 
Importance of the human being. In the 
Communist view the Individual—like a cow 
or a horse—Is a chattel of the state, Just 
that and nothing more. In the eyes of the 
democratic world the Individual Is recog¬ 
nized as the most Important thing on the 
face of the globe because that Individual 
possesses an Immortal soul. You and I are 
truly free, because you and I have certain 
Inherent, natural rights—rights derived from 
our creation by Ood—from our equal crea¬ 
tion by Ood. 

Pew generations have lived In such imcer- 
taln, confused and dangerous conditions as 
those In which we will probably spend the 
rest of our lives. On all hands people cry 
out "What can we do to help?” One clear 
and obvious answer to that question is for 
all Americans to strive in their daily lives 
to fulfill In our blessed America that perfec¬ 
tion of the democratic processes, that real 
equality that was envisaged for all Americans 
by our founding fathers. Much remains to 
be done by all of us before that Is accom¬ 
plished. and It cannot be accomplished 
merely by a 7-day observance of Brotherhood 
Week. 

Believing In a spiritual interpretation of 
the universe, and deriving Its Inspiration 
therefrom, the national conference exists to 
promote justice, amity, understanding, and 
cooperation among Protestants. Jews, and 
Catholics. We seek to analyze, moderate, 
and ultimately eliminate Intergroup preju¬ 
dices which disfigure and distort religious, 
business, social, and political relations. We 
strive to establish a social order In which the 
religious Ideals of brotherhood and Justice 
shall become the standards of human rela¬ 
tionships, and we work at It 365 days In the 
year. 

Ooethe once observed that it Is easier to 
perceive error than to find truth, for the 
former lies on the surface and Is easily seen, 
while the latter lies In the depths where few 
are willing to search for It. From day to day 
and from week to week we must augment 
our forces with men and women who are 
willing to make some sacrifice to seek out the 
causes of intolerance and bigotry and to root 
them out of our system. 

In the 22 years since this conference was 
organized, very great progress has been made. 
Encouraged by that progress thousands of 
American men and women who realize that 
the Job is far from done and who appreciate 
the tremendous Importance of this work are 
devoting a great deal of their time and their 
efforts In this cause. 

Why Is this so Important? That I shall 
attempt to answer this evening. 

Whether or not we like It, America has 
been Invested with the leadership of the 
free world and the task of defending western 
civilization. The success of that defense will 
determine the survival of our way of life 
and the maintenance of the dignity of man. 
Until and unless bigotry, prejudice and In¬ 
tolerance among Intercreedal and Inter¬ 
racial groups have disappeared from the 
American scene, the success of that leader¬ 
ship and of that defense will be in Jeopardy. 

Until we have achieved a practical day-to- 
day Implementation of the principles of 
brotherhood, we cannot be sure that our 
American democracy Is secure, and we can¬ 
not have too great confidence in our efforts 
to bring democracy to other parts of the 
world. But once we have attained through¬ 
out this fair land a unity which comes from 
an understanding of group by group; an 
appreciation of culture, group by group: and 
respect of racial, religious differences, group 
by group, American democracy will have a 
much firmer foundation. 


The times In which we have lived have 
seen fantastic progress In most fields of hu¬ 
man endeavor. Within our lifetime science 
has contributed more to medicine, to com- 
mimlcatlon, to transportation, to agricul¬ 
ture, and to many of the other things that 
affect our dally lives than It has contributed 
In many centuries. In giving us the radio 
and the airplane It furnished the peoples of 
the world with those devices they needed to 
draw closer together, to understand and re¬ 
spect each other. It Is the tragedy of our 
age, that these two inventions were aborted 
from their proper purposes. In the hands of 
power-crazed egoists In the late IQSO’s one 
was diverted to the purposes of hate-foster¬ 
ing and war-breeding propaganda, and the 
other Into a lethal weapon of International 
blackmail. These two Inventions which had 
given such promise of forestalling future 
wars contributed to the events that pro¬ 
duced the most costly war In world history. 

Since the end of World War n, science has 
made further great strides—In every field of 
human endeavor except the one In which we 
most need progress. That Is the field of hu¬ 
man relationships. It Is to this objective 
that the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews addresses its entire efforts. 

In this country, differences In background 
and culture are sometimes overemphasized, 
and the broad areas of common purposes and 
objectives that unite all of the people of the 
United States are too frequently forgotten. 
So It is that throughout the length and 
breadth of our land we ask Americans to re¬ 
examine from time to time the community 
of purpose of all Americans, and to explore 
various new approaches for devising for¬ 
mulas that will lead to even greater trust, 
confidence, and respect among our different 
groups. We hope that there will be no 
lessening of anyone’s loyalty to one’s own 
faith or race. We seek a strong, purposeful 
movement toward the realization of unity In 
diversity. Our objective Is not to abolish 
differences but to learn to respect them. The 
pride and the strength of America are to be 
found in the amazing diversity of its peo¬ 
ple drawn from every race and culture on 
this globe. That diversity of talents and 
skills and personalities—>urged of the toxin of 
misunderstanding and distrust—can consti¬ 
tute a greatness and a strength that no other 
nation can ever achieve. 

We know that today the biggest question 
for the entire world Is whether the human 
spirit Is to remain free, or Is to be swallowed 
up by totalitarianism. We agree with the 
lata Justice Wiley Rutledge that If we are 
to be free we must deserve to be free; If 
we are to survive we must deserve to survive. 

There Is no doubt In the mind of any real 
American that here on this continent our 
forefathers established a system of gov¬ 
ernment and a way of life which has proved 
to be the world’s greatest contribution to 
human freedom and the dignity of man. No 
thoughtful person can question that our sys¬ 
tem of government and our way of life Is in 
greater Jeopardy today from outside Influ¬ 
ences than It has been since the birth of 
the Republic. 

We Americans have come to regard democ¬ 
racy as an established, dominant fact In this 
world. Yet. neither In terms of duration (as 
Judged by the perspective of history) nor in 
numbers of adherents, has democracy perma¬ 
nently or universally established Itself, al¬ 
though we know It is the best form of gov¬ 
ernment yet devised. 

’There are In the world some 2,400,000,000 
humans. Of this niunber only 600,000,000 
derive their culture and their philosophy, 
their religious ideals, and their way of life 
from the same soxirces that gave us our civil¬ 
ization—Western Europe. These peoples of 
Europe, the British Isles, Australia, North 
and South America, parts df Africa, and those 
in the Southwest Pacific who have embraced 
democracy, together with ourselves, constlt- 
tute the bulk of those who believe In de¬ 


mocracy or who have been able to give It 
stable life In their native lands. Two hun¬ 
dred and fifty million of these people exist 
today In Western Europe tinder the guns of 
a colossus that says that communism and 
democracy cannot live in the same world. 

It has never been the policy of our Gov- 
erzunent to attempt to drive the Soviet sys¬ 
tem from Its birthplace. Our Government 
has never taken the position that It cannot 
live In a world where communism exists. 
However, the Communists view with alarm 
every manifestation of freedom, and repeat¬ 
edly proclaim that communism and what we 
call democracy cannot exist together. Par¬ 
ticularly do they proclaim the Impossibility 
of the coexistence of communism and reli¬ 
gious principles of any sort or type. They 
reject such virtues as meekness, humility, 
charity, love of neighbor, and the Golden 
Rule. ’The trials of Cardinal Mlndszenty and 
the Protestant clergy of Bulgaria and the 
present antlrellglous activity In Czechoslo¬ 
vakia are among the most brazen and ruth¬ 
less attacks upon God and upon religion 
that have been witnessed In many centuries. 

Now all thinking Americans know deep In 
their hearts that the surest and most effec¬ 
tive countermeasures we can take In this 
country to combat the godless propaganda 
of the Communists Is to create here upon 
our shores the fullest and finest flowering 
of true democracy and real equality. We 
know that If people are free they are equal, 
but that without equality there can be no 
true freedom. ’That applies to all—^Protes¬ 
tants. Jews, and Catholics; Nordics and 
Latins; Negroes and Orientals. 

The members of this conference are not 
unduly alarmed about Interracial and Inter¬ 
creedal conditions In the United States to¬ 
day. We recognize the very great progress 
that Is being made toward understanding 
and mutual respect. We believe, however, 
that through public diligence and public 
awareness of its Importance the progress now 
being made can be accelerated. 

There Is a new attitude on the American 
scene about which I would like to speak for 
a few moments—one that truly disturbs me. 
And that Is the attitude of defeatism about 
America’s military and economic posture, an 
attitude that must give very great solace 
and comfort to the men In the Kremlin. 

In government, self-criticism, and I mean 
public self-criticism, is the mark of a dy¬ 
namic, progressive democracy, the real anti¬ 
dote for political dry rot or Inefficiency. To¬ 
day In Washington, a great deal Is being 
done to question, examine, and perhaps to 
Improve our public affairs. Such an exami¬ 
nation Is welcomed by every public servant 
worth his salt. However, I call to your at¬ 
tention the very great difference between 
self-criticism that seeks for Improvement 
and blind pessimism that looks at only one 
side of the ledger. 

There Is some talk and feeling in this 
country today that seems almost foreign. 

What is the faith of an American? It 
varies from man to man, and from woman 
to woman, and with each man and every 
woman. It varies from time to time. 

With some, It is faith In our manhood. 
With some. It Is faith In our moral or po¬ 
litical leadership. With some, it Is faith In 
our Industrial potental. With some. It Is 
a faith In God coupled with a belief in free 
democratic institutions and actions. 

But whatever that faith is, wherever It 
comes from, whatever its basis. It Is the hall¬ 
mark of every real American. An Ameri¬ 
can Is the one person in the world who is 
distinctly out of character when he dons 
the black robes of defeatism and hastens 
civilization on Its rush to ruin. 

Of course, we face a formidable challenge 
from a power that holds In thrall the largest 
organized group of manpower In the world. 
Yet. the entire history of the development of 
the freedom of the Individual and the crea¬ 
tion of what is now the Western World has 
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been eohleved against seemingly overwHelm- 
Ingly powerful tyrannies. If the odds 
against the fme world are today greater 
than ever, you must remember that so. too, 
are our means of resisting and our will to 
resist. 

Why, then, do so many of our fellow 
eltlaens adopt the helpless and hopeless 
point of view? 

The focal point of the world’s troubles 
today Is Korea. But It is merely a happen¬ 
stance that It Is Korea and not any <me 
of a half doaen other places. RealUdng 
what Blorea Is costing us In the lives of fine 
young men and the disruption of our econ¬ 
omy, some people are today questioning 
the wisdom of our decision to resist aggres¬ 
sion in Korea. Regardless of the outcome 
of the Korean campa ^ m. there will never 
be any question in my mind but what the 
United States made the only decision It 
could have made under those circumstances. 

Xt so happened that I was In Europe at 
the time of the crossing of the thirty-eighth 
parallel by the North Koreans. Within a 
period of 6 days I was in Rome. Paris, Frank¬ 
fort and London. You will recall that f(d- 
lowing the invasion there was a hiatus of 
48 hours during which our Qovemment very 
properly went through the procedures of 
the last-resort provision of the United 
Nations Qiarter. During those 2 days you 
could eee the confidence of Western Btiro- 
peans in America melt like butter in the 
noonday sun. On all sides they said: **Here 
we go again. After World War I your Presi¬ 
dent Wilson conceived the League of Na¬ 
tions. We all joined it in an effort to secure 
a just and enduring peace. Then, after we 
had gotten in, America turned her back oh 
tw and left us holding the bag. It is only 
5 yean since you started the United Nations, 
and here, when the first real test comes, 
when there is a clear and cruel case of ag¬ 
gression, you don’t fight, you don’t even make 
a statement.” I can tell you that things 
looked pretty grim, and 1 am sure that had 
that continued for another week or 10 days 
Western Europe would be lost to America 
for generations and that the cooperation we 
are now reoelvlng from the Atlantic Pact 
Nations could never have been achieved. 

However, 2 days after the Invasion cd 
Korea the President of the United States 
announced our resistance to aggression in 
such clear and unmistakable terms that the 
peoples all over Western Europe were lifted 
from the depths of despondency. Never 
have I seen such a change come over large 
numbers of people. You could see it in the 
lace of every man and woman you passed on 
the street. 

It must be remembered that at no time 
since the death of Napoleon has there been 
a catalyst to unite all peoples of Europe 
In a common front against a common foe. 
I am not at all sure that the Communist 
action in Korea is not serving as that cata¬ 
lyst. I believe that there exists today a 
greater potential opportunity to weld the 
peoples and governments of Western Eu¬ 
rope into a stanch bloc of defenders of 
democracy and fireedom than has existed 
In the last 186 years. 

We started to fight In Korea as we had 
to. Our forces were greatty outnumbered 
and In fact there were few combat troops in 
that area. But once we became organized 
and landed at Inchon, things took on an 
entirely different aspect. Then came the 
disastrous defeat and retreat of late Novem¬ 
ber. That Is when the second guessers went 
to work. That Is when a great many Amer¬ 
icans forgot that the united States of Am«r- 
Ica Is at the peak of Its power, the strong^ 
country In the world. They began to exalt 
our enemies as superdemons and to dis¬ 
count and downgrade the finest fighting 
men In the world—the American soldiers. 
What a spectacle this must have been for 
the United Nations representatlveB of the 


other countries of the world. Just think 
of what It must have done to their confi¬ 
dence in America when they saw that Amer¬ 
icans were forgetting their own potential 
power and the majesty of our mission, and 
thinking only of tbe price It was costing us. 

X would like to go on record hero and now 
as affirming my complete confidence In the 
professional soldiers and sailors who are to¬ 
day guiding the destinies ct our Army, our 
Air Force, and our Navy. 

Throughout my life X have been partic¬ 
ularly fortunate in my associations with my 
fellow men, in ccdlege and law school. In 
the practice of law. in businesa, and In the 
Government. However, for 4 years I had 
the opportunity of working very closely with 
the offioers of the Army, Air Force, and 
Navy, and I want to tell you I never met a 
better group of men in my life. 

We have heard a great deal of criticism 
since VJ-day about the graduates of West 
Point and Annapolis. I tell you that, in my 
opinion, if the alumni of West Point and 
Annapolis as a group were compared with 
all of the alxunnl of any college or univer¬ 
sity in this land, the comparison would be 
far from favorable to us civilian alumni. In 
like manner. I believe that If we were to 
compare all of the regular oflleers of the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy with all of the 
civilians in any given profession or line of 
endeavor, the results would be equally 
startling. 

With the sole exception of those who have 
consecrated their lives to spiritual leader¬ 
ship. I know of no group of men who lead 
such dedicated lives or make such sacrifices 
In their profession as the regular officers of 
the armed services. I think we should all 
thank Ood that the future security of our 
country is in the hands of these men. They 
are the best I have ever met. 

Fighting under their command and backed 
by the production of the greatest Industrial 
power In the world is the youth of the 
Nation, young men who know the value of 
that for which they figl t. Victor Hugo once 
said: "Nothing in this world is so powerful 
as an Idea whose time has come.” The youth 
of America know the full value of democracy 
and freedom, and they know that now our 
hour has come, and that we must stop every 
effort to spread communism further by 
forceful means, or we will be Isolated and 
left to fight, and perhaps lose, alone. 

Science has n&ade great contributioxis to 
American armies and military proficiency. 
Yet, neither radar nor the proximity fuse, 
the aV'mio bomb or the guided missile is 
America's secret weapon. X know that every 
o(nnmander in the armed services agrees 
with me that the secret weapon with which 
America won World Wars I and II and the 
greatest weapon we have today is millions 
of the finest young men this world has ever 
known. 

They are the best because they have seen 
democracy at work and they know that after 
enjoying the freedoms and the equality of 
America, life for them under any other sys¬ 
tem would not be worth the living. Those 
men on the battle lines In Kona have seen 
democracy and brotherhood at work, and 
they know It Is worth fightli^ and dying for. 
In these crucial times when men as well as 
nations are being tried for size, the least we 
civilians can do Is to acquire a faith to 
match that of our men in combat. 

In no way do X try to minimize the serious¬ 
ness of the situation. But America has sur¬ 
vived a great many crises In the last 176 
years. X think we will survive thla one. 

Xn the words of the poet, Stephen Vincent 
Benet: 

^’We made this thing, this dream. 

This land unsatisfied by little ways. 

Open to every man who toought good will. 
This peacelesa vision, groping for the stara* 


Not aa a hun devouring 

Bolling and clanking with remcraidesB 
force 

Over submitted bodies and the dead. 

But aa live earth whwre anything could 
grew 

We made It and It’s ours. 

We shall maintain It. It shall be sus¬ 
tained." 


NotlUgfhliiitttWniiiff 
EXTENSION OF REldARKS 

HON. KENNEraS. KEATING 

or mw Toxx 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, the 
President does not reflect the thinking 
of the vast majority of the American peo- 
pie when he intimates that legality 
should be the sole test in determining 
the faithfulness or faithlessness of a 
public servant. He should clean house 
at once in his official family in the light 
of the shocking disclosures which have 
been made in congressional hearings. If 
he does not act promptly, Congress 
should move without any regard to the 
question as to whose toes are stepped on. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two editorials from the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle and one from 
the Rochester Times-Union. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the RochCBter Democrat and 
Chronicle 1 

Not Xllzoaz., But Wzono 

"Why,” asks a correspondent of this news¬ 
paper, "is it up to Congress to ferret out the 
crooks, parasites, and subversives in the ex¬ 
ecutive branch of the Government? Have 
you noticed that most of tho sensational pro¬ 
ceedings against such offenders have re¬ 
sulted from congressional action? Congress 
uncovered the Garsson brothers, Andy May, 
Benny Meyers, John Maragon, Alger (Red 
Herring) Hiss, and William Remington.” 

It is a good question, given more point by 
the current interest In the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation investigation. The rev¬ 
elation of misused influence, of mink coats 
and luxury room hotels speaks loudly of a 
Government owning an easy morality and a 
great complaisance toward wrongdoing that 
stops short of violating a law. It is easy to 
believe that the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tlgatlmi, a Government agency, knows of 
many such violations of moral codes. Yet, 
operating under the Department of Justice. 
It Is not a prosecuting agency. The Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, headed ^y a political ap¬ 
pointee. has shown little concern over much 
wrongdoing which Is just short of Illegality. 

Here lies the harm: Xt Is the official con¬ 
tentment with behavior which is Improper, 
but cannot be branded speolfleeUy as illegal. 
Xt Is behavior whleh any man. unless utterly 
devoid of oonsdenee. would recognize as 
wrong. Xt Is the sort of behavior which 
would end quickly any employee’s usefulness 
to a business coneem. It Is the sort of be¬ 
havior whleh would make a man a neighbor 
to be avoided. Xt Is the sort of behavior 
whleh cannot be tolerated in a government, 
supposedly acting for the gobd of all citizens. 

Xf the Presidency will not act to rid Itself 
of bad characters. If the IMpartment of 
Justice Is prevented from clearing them out, 
then we hope Congress, much maligned 
Oongrssa, wtu continue to rout the unfit la 
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Its own slow, expensive way. Let it keep on 
the traU of the RFC, and then let it go 
after some other agencies which offer prom¬ 
ises of easy money for the unmoral. 

[From the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle] 

VAtXNTXMB Dzsclosubbs Sroulo Stzx Courtbt 

The usually mild-mannered Dr. Alan Val¬ 
entine let loose in Cleveland with some blunt 
truths about affairs at Washington that must 
have relieved his own soul and ought to have 
a tonic effect on the conscience of the coun¬ 
try. What he said ovght to be published 
across the Nation, studied in every home. 
For he pictured, more plainly and bluntly 
than anyone else has yet, a steadily deterio¬ 
rating moral climate in Washington that is 
spreading contagion and actually creating a 
threat to free government. 

In an adjoining column we print excerpts 
from this notable address. 

As economic stabilizer in the early days of 
the defense mobilization program, during 
which he butted his head against walls of 
confusion and recklessness. Dr. Valentine got 
a close view of the whole stewing mess. He 
reports now on the patronage, favoritism, 
pushing and Jostling that have created “a 
government within a government," and as 
such Is almost beyond the control of Presi¬ 
dent Truman and other top men. "Patron¬ 
age.” he said, "has become not a means of 
life but an end in Itself to a political machine 
which has been too long at the trough.” 

Never in the Nation’s history, said Dr. 
Valentine, "have such third-rate standards 
and objectives flourished so openly or been 
more generally accepted and more loyally de¬ 
fended.” 

This tolerance of the mediocre "began long 
before the present administration, and Mr. 
Truman has inherited a downward trend in 
political morality.” 

There are signs that the public is awaken¬ 
ing to the seriousness of a state of affairs 
that has been likened by one Senator to the 
Teapot Dome scandals. The disclosures 
about the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion alone are enough to disgust any ordinary 
conscience. Among the sheen of mink coats 
and of White House favorites controlling 
millions of dollars in loans, of lawyers getting 
$21,000 fees for having the inside track with 
the RFC, of the unbelievable favors granted 
to individuals with the right contacts, and 
so on and so on. the level of morality has 
sunk to the gutter level. It Is no better be¬ 
cause most of the deals were technically legal. 

Never before did influence-peddling flourish 
so openly and with such complete tolerance 
by high Oovernment ofRclals. President Tru¬ 
man, personally honest and well-intentioned 
has scarcely lifted a finger to stop a down- 
krard cycle that Is slowly but surely dragging 
his administration to disgrace. Except to 
discount the reports of those who know what 
is going on, he has shown almost no interest. 
Yet, says Dr. Valentine, "only President Tru¬ 
man can demolish this second and unofficial 
government • • • and drive the money 

lenders from his own temple.” 

This government within a government, 
made up of patronage and favoritism and 
plain graft, is playing fast and loose with the 
people’s money. It is nullifying the efforts 
of Chief Stabilizer Charles Wilson and Direc¬ 
tor of Controls Eric Johnston to stop the 
dangerous inflation that is making the dollar 
smaller and smaller. It is sticking a knife 
into the heart of our whole defense program. 

If Alan Valentine’s warning is heeded. If 
the message can be spread, he will have per¬ 
formed a greater service to the country than 
he could have done in his recent public office. 
By this speech he has gained stature. 

[From the Rochester Times-Union] 
PXEBXDZMT Car Clear Up Mess 

It was only 18 months ago that the Nation 
was being regaled by tales of deep freezers 


distributed among the elect, including the 
President’s wife, by MaJ. Gen. Harry 
Vi^ughan, the President’s blustering military 

There has been scarcely enough time to 
get a minor character in that influence¬ 
peddling cast into Jail for his perjuries. 
John Maragon, the Kansas City bootblack 
who rose to influence and wealth as a 
hanger-on in Vaughan’s entourage, has fi¬ 
nally lost his appeal and will serve 8 to 20 
months. 

Now the Fulbright committee has found a 
bigger swarm of flies gathered around a 
larger barrel of spilled sugar. 

Senator Fulbright (Democrat. Arkansas), 
didn’t start out to send anybody to Jail. 
Bis committee, qf^uposed of Senators of ex¬ 
traordinary competence, had looked into the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 2 
years and decided it needed drastic shake-up 
and overhauling. The President remarked 
that the committee’s report was asinine. 
All the reconvened committee hoped to do 
was to show that it wasn’t. 

What started out to be merely a demon¬ 
stration that an influence web wove back 
and forth from the White House to the 
RFC and thence to marginal characters in 
need of Government money, turned into a 
sickening revelation of the deterioration of 
moral standards in public service. 

The details need not be repeated here. 
But they involve directors of the RFC. men 
whose nod can dispense public funds, and 
at least two employees of the White House, 
one, Donald Dawson, the personnel adviser 
to the President, whose wife is custodian of 
RFC files. 

After a week of this. Senator Fulbright is 
beginning to want some fresh air. ”I never 
heard,” he says, "so much lying in my life.” 

But a few more sentences for perjury 
aren’t enough. What deeply moves Senator 
Fulbright are the doubts his investigation 
have raised about the general moral level of 
government. He proposes a broader inquiry 
of the whole executive branch. 

It may come to this, but it need not. ’The 
President can clean up this mess himself. 
He could have done so 18 months ago when 
the preposterous Vaughan was explaining 
his Missouri morals to a congressional com¬ 
mittee. 

’The standards demanded In public service 
and the moral tone of any administration 
are set by the President himself. You don’t 
get higher standards by riding along with a 
favorite poker companion no matter what 
he does outside poker hours. 

We are entering a period when larger sac¬ 
rifices will be asked of everybody and when 
more and more people will be going to Wash¬ 
ington to ask exceptions to general rules. 
The people have a right to expect that these 
decisions be made on their merits, without 
favoritism, influence rings or payoffs. 

The President can give them that assur¬ 
ance by acting on his own—now. He Is 
still the boss. He should know what to 
do. 


What Americanbm MeaBt to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 

or TXXAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVBS 
Wednesday, February 28, 1951 
Mr. TEAQUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
junior chamber ot commerce at Itasca, 
Tex., has sponsored a very praiseworthy 
contest for the high-school students of 
their city which has resulted in these 


young people thinking and writing about 
Americanism. The JayCees, the teach¬ 
ers as well as the parents who encour¬ 
aged the students to participate in the 
contest, and the newspapers in the area 
who publicized the contest are to be 
commended for their efforts. 

Miss Pat Brown, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. G. C. Brown, wrote the winning 
essay entitled “What Americanism 
Means to me.” and under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I wish to in¬ 
clude this essay as I sincerely believe 
that this young lady has experienced 
what Americanism really is: 

What Ambrxc rism Mears to Me 
(By Pat Brown) 

Just what does Americanism mean to me? 
It means the American way of life. What 
is th*- American way of life? It is the 
Sunday funnies, hot dogs, and cokes at a 
ball game, a democratic government, our 
own desires, and our own ways of express¬ 
ing them, the hills, plains, crops, farms, 
lakes, rivers, oceans, the blue of the heavens 
that seem a little bluer because It Is Amer¬ 
ica, the cars and the Intricate web of our 
highways, the flag and what it means to me. 
our homes, parents, and our God. 

In the words of the song. "America,” we 
get a clear picture of what America meant to 
its author. 

"My country ’tis of ’Thee”—even In those 
five small words we detect the real reason 
America was founded. The yearning for 
real freedom of worship brought the Pilgrim 
fathers to the shores of our paramount na¬ 
tion. Religion or their beliefs in the Al¬ 
mighty God enabled them to withstand the 
horrors of hunger, pain, fear, homesickness, 
and countless other disastrous events that 
mapped out that first, history-writing win¬ 
ter. As always the magnetism of God’s al¬ 
mighty love brought them through. It was 
part of this life-giving love that encouraged 
them to make friends with the Indians, who 
in turn taught them the first principles of 
agriculture. All of these supreme sacrifices 
were made and m^^t with the supreme love 
of our Almighty God In their hearts. His 
love for them brought them through this 
so-called ’’valley of the shadow of death.” 
So, first of all, our country was founded on 
a firm, stable belief in God. Thus. Amerl- 
canlrm means Christianity, love, faith, hope, 
all of these being achieved through God’s 
love for us and our love for Him. 

"Sweet land of liberty”—^how many times 
do we think of the sweet, poignant liberty 
that our country provides? Where else can 
you get the things that our gigantic way 
of life provides? Yes, the serenity of the 
gently rolling foothills of our own commu¬ 
nity reflect a sweet, peaceful feeling. It is 
here for us to enjoy, here to appreciate, 
here for food for thought. It is a part of 
our own land, a land surrounded by count¬ 
less advantages and pleasures if we would 
only heed them. Even here in Texas, only 
a part of our vast Nation, the land and 
liberties are endless, ever rolling in ceaseless 
splendor. Yes. Americanism exemplifies a 
"sweet land of liberty.” 

"Land where my fathers died.” Why have 
so many gallant American men, and yes, 
women, too, given their lives so unselfishly 
for the United States of America? A life 
Is not something easily gained, but it is 
easily lost. 1 never have been called on 
to sacrifice my life for anyone or anything, 
yet. but if I had my choice as to why l should 
give my life, I would choose the portrayal 
of Americanism as have so many coimtless 
others. I would gladly die to preserve the 
American way of life or to even impress its 
Immense qualities on the mind of some un¬ 
fortunate person, who has not enjoyed its 
advantage as I have. Yes, Americanism must 
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be Bometblng pretty big to affect coimtleas 
mllllone of men and women like that. 

“Land of the pUgrims* pride." Pride, it 
is a small word to have such a very great 
meaning. Our pilgrim forefathers had a 
never-wavering pride for this, then unborn 
Nation. So, why should not we. as present- 
day Americans, not fairly burst with pride 
for America. Americanism, our way of life? 

“From every mountain side, let freedom 
ring.” That has been the cry for many 
centuries, end upon end. Here in America, 
ever since the first group of colonists came 
over and settled on the shores of our Na¬ 
tion. the cry has been "freedom." It was 
heard at Lexington, Concord. Valley Forge. 
San Jacinto, the Alamo, and in countless 
countries of the world where the Americans 
raised their flag In liberty for the embonded. 
maltreated people of the world. On the 
beachheads of both "World Wars 1 and II 
the cries of our gallant soldiers were heard 
and some of them were stifled; but still the 
intense, burning in the breasts of people 
everywhere echo the cry of "freedom." 

What does Americanism mean to me? It 
means the right to worship my God: the ori¬ 
gin of our country and how that reflects 
on us. even today; liberty, the right to sing 
praises of whomever or whatever I see fit: 
a land that would merit thr sacrificing of 
one's life for it; my pride and the pride of 
countless millions; and most of all my free¬ 
dom. Freedom from want, from fear, reli¬ 
gious beliefs, press, and many other free¬ 
doms compromise the long, practically end¬ 
less line of freedoms enjoyed and provided by 
all Americans, regardless of color, race reli¬ 
gious beliefs, or station in life. 

This to me equals Americanism. 


Economies Before Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
herewith an editorial by Ed Coman in 
the Woedburn (Oreg.) Independent of 
March 8, 1951; 

Economies Before Taxes 

The recent request of President Truman 
that Congress Increase postal rates by $287,- 
000.000 In the next fiscal year appears to be 
another evidence of the peculiar reasoning 
of the administration. He continues to Ig¬ 
nore the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission to save some $140,000,000 a year 
by taking the Post Office Department out of 
politics, modernlElng its organisation, meth¬ 
ods and equipment and providing greater 
freedom and flexibility of management. In¬ 
stead he makes a considerable issue of the 
second-class mailing rates charged news¬ 
papers and other publications—a policy 
established long ago as a public service to 
encourage the dissemination of news and 
knowledge—a policy that has resulted In the 
American people being the best Informed In 
the world concerning their National. State, 
city, and other government bodies. 

Some adjustment of the second-class mail¬ 
ing rates are Justified, but President Tru¬ 
man’s suggestion of doubling the rates ap¬ 
pears unreasonable. This Is particularly 
true in the light of his recent budget and 
tax messages to Congress in which he seeks 


to continue furtbm expansion of his experi¬ 
mental Fair Deal program of extending un¬ 
employment Insurance, establishing social- 
teed medicine, extension of Federal power 
projects, governmental housing and non- 
essential public works, and a substantial in¬ 
crease In Federal aid to public schools. This 
In almost the same breath with his call to 
the public to practice the most rigid econ¬ 
omies in personal and family affairs to meet 
the huge Increase in taxation required for 
the military budget. 

We believe It Is high time that the ad¬ 
ministration begin studying the economies 
that can be applied to governmental opera¬ 
tions before It looks tat more ways to spend 
the public's money. Before It approves any 
of the President’s recCSAmended tax and 
postal Increases. It would be well for Con¬ 
gress to dust off the Hoover report and put 
the more Important of Its recommendations 
Into practice. Then Congress should call a 
halt to the “spending binge" of the admin¬ 
istration. appropriating not one single dollar 
that is not absolutely necessary for defense 
and essential services. 

We face a grim era In our history and we 
cannot continue to supinely accept politics 
and governmental business as usual. We 
must Insist that the opportunity of the 
American cltteen to he fully Informed must 
not he curtailed by short-sighted policies. 
We must demand efficiency and frugality of 
all governmental activities, appropriating 
funds on the basis of necessity rather than 
desirability. The time to call a halt to the 
"spending hinge” is now. 


Eliminatkm of PollntioD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSA CH U S ETT S 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following: 

"Resolutions IIemobializino Conobbss to 

Appbopbxate Funds for the Elimination 

OF Pollution From tbs Rivers, Streams, 

Inland and Tidal Waters of the Common¬ 
wealth 

*'Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts luges the Congress of the 
United States to enact forthwith legislation 
appropriating money to be spent In conjunc¬ 
tion with fimds of the Commonwealth or any 
of its political subdivisions for the elimina¬ 
tion of pollution from the rivers, streams. In¬ 
land and tidal waters of the Commonwealth; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be eent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to tbs presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress and to the Members 
thereof from Jite Commonwealth." 

In house of representatives, adopted 
March 7. 1961. 

Lawsxhcs R. Oxove, 

Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence. March 

18,1651. 

IBVZNO N. Hatdin, 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

XDWABI) J« CXOHIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Thth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R.0X0N0R 

OF MARTLAMD 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, March 21 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, repre¬ 
sentatives of the shipping and other in¬ 
dustries of the port of Baltimore were 
privileged last week to hear an able dis¬ 
course from the distinguished senior 
Senator from Washington fMr. Magnu- 
BON], relative to the United States mer¬ 
chant marine. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine 
Subcommittee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, the 
Senator from Washington has made a 
most valuable contribution to the future 
security and progress of our country by 
his consistent and able efforts on behalf 
of United States shipping and shipbuild¬ 
ing. 

It has been most gratifying to me to 
have had the opportunity to work with 
the distinguished Senator and I can as- 
sert most emphatically that the people 
of Maryland, as well as those in the great 
States of the west coast, are aware of 
and are deeply appreciative of the splen¬ 
did fight which the Senator from Wash¬ 
ington has led in the Senate to acquaint 
the country with the problems facing 
American shipping and the need for con¬ 
structive action looking toward the re¬ 
habilitation of this Industry which has 
ever meant so much to the economy of 
this great Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
Washington, to which I have referred, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec¬ 
ord. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Last fall your national organization held 
Its annual convention in Baltimore. Be¬ 
cause of the preu of other business—a re- 
election campaign—I was unable to attend. 
Bo when your distinguished Senator and 
neighbor, Herbert O’Conor, invited me to 
address your club, I was happy to accept. 

We In Congress are fortunate you send 
Herb O’Conor to the Senate. In addition 
to ably representing you, he has a keen re¬ 
gard for the national welfare. This Is par¬ 
ticularly true on maritime matters. His 
outstanding service as a member of the suh- 
oommlttee on merchant marine and mari¬ 
time matters of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee gives an ex¬ 
cellent example of hte fine work. I .am cer¬ 
tain his expert knowledge of maritime af¬ 
fairs was learned along your waterfront In 
rubbing elbows with shipping men, both la¬ 
bor and management. Be could not have 
picked a better home port for bis schooling. 
Your city is one of the world's outstanding 
shipping and shlpbuUdlng centers. Many 
of you contributed time and energy in de¬ 
veloping such a fine port.. You have every 
right to be proud of the excellent results. 

Last year our maritime subcommittee In¬ 
vestigated and studied the problems of the 
American merchant marine. I believe l 
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can state that we were objective In our ap¬ 
proach. We wanted facts that would help 
In solving the many complex problems. We 
were not interested only In destructive 
criticism. Thanks to the cooperation of la¬ 
bor, management, Oovemment, and the rep¬ 
resentatives of industry and civic organiza¬ 
tions interested in a strong American mer¬ 
chant marine, such as your group. Z am able 
to report progress In both the administra¬ 
tive and legislative fields. 

Under Reorganization Plan 21, 1950. the 
old Maritime Commission was abolished. 
Conforming to the recommendations of the 
Hoover Report, the President’s reorganiza¬ 
tion has brought a new spirit to the admin¬ 
istration of our maritime laws. Admiral 
Cochrane, as Maritime Administrator and 
Chairman of the Federal Maritime Board. 
Albert Gatov, and your fellow Baltimorean. 
A. J. Williams, have made fine progress in 
their new work. Given a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to work out the problems, I believe 
they can succeed In erasing many of the 
mistakes of the past. 

Perhaps one of the most Important pieces 
of legislation Is the provision requiring that 
50 percent of Government aid cargoes be 
transported In Amerlcan-flag bottoms. Dur¬ 
ing the doldrums In shipping, the require¬ 
ment was Invaluable In assuring cargoes for 
vessels. Needless to say the adoption of the 
provision was vigorously opposed by foreign 
shipping Interests supported by certain Gov¬ 
ernment agencies. That opposition still ex¬ 
ists. We must be vigilant 11 we are to retain 
the principle In future legislation. With 
the pattern of world trade changing from 
day to day, we cannot afford to relax. Less 
than 9 months ago cargoes were short. To¬ 
day they are abundant. No one Knows what 
toracrrow will bring. You may be assured 
that I will do everything within my power 
to have the provision Included In the India 
aid bill and any other similar typo of legis¬ 
lation I know that Senator O’Conob agrees 
with me. 

We were also able to pass legislation estab¬ 
lishing a permanent policy for the charter 
of vessels in the reserve fleet. In prohibit¬ 
ing the charter of Government ships except 
at times when American flag vessels are not 
available at reasonable rate and under 
reasonable conditions, the act assures the 
shipowner and labor of the maximum em¬ 
ployment of the privately owned fleet and 
fully protects the public interest. 

The bill also terminated the authority of 
the Government to sell ships under the Ship 
Sales Act of 1946. In the 2 weeks pre¬ 
ceding the January 16, 1961, termination 
date, private operators purchased 131 ships. 
It is gratifying to realize the purchasers had 
sufficient confidence In the future of the 
privately owned American merchant marine 
to Invest their funds in ships. If a further 
extension of the sales authority were to 
again result In such substantial additions 
to the Amerlc'-n privately owned fleet. It 
might be advisable to reopen It for a very 
limited time. This is a matter it might be 
well to seriously consider. 

The long fight for a more equitable for¬ 
mula in the tolls structure of the Panama 
Canal also came to a conclusion during the 
last Congress. The amendments to the 
Panema Canal Act provide a more realistic 
and businesslike formula for computing 
tolls. While the full effect of the formula 
on the toll structure has not been deter¬ 
mined, there Is no doubt that the legisla¬ 
tion removes many of the discriminatory 
administrative and accounting procedures 
which forced shipping to pay an inordinate 
share of the costs of the canal. 

On the west coast certain labor contracts 
contained provisions for seamen's welfare 
and pension plans. They could not be put 
in force because the Federal law prohibited 


deductions from seamen’s pay tor that pur¬ 
pose. We are successful in passing a bill to 
validate the plans. 

The greatest deficiency In the Govern¬ 
ment’s handling of maritime affairs Is the 
lack of long-range planning. In an effort 
to correct the condition. Senator O’Comor 
and I Introduced and succeeded in having 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com¬ 
mittee favorably report to the Senate, the 
long-range shipping bill. The House Mer¬ 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee also 
reported the bill with a do-pass recom¬ 
mendation. Unfortunately, because of the 
time factor and preoccupation with prob¬ 
lems arising out of the Korean confilct, we 
were unable to get a vote in either body. 

Senator O'Comor and 1 are still convinced 
of the merits of the legislation. We have 
reintroduced the bill as reported to the 
Senate. 

Further hearings appear to be unnecessary. 
The subject was exhaustively covered in the 
last- session. Many of the Treasury De¬ 
partment’s objections to certain of the tax¬ 
ing provisions were met. This time, in the 
interest of resolving remaining objections, 
I have asked Treasury for a bill of particu¬ 
lars detailing the points at Issue. It Is due 
to be received any day. I am hopeful that 
as a result of this procedure, we can re¬ 
solve any differences, at the same time re¬ 
taining the principal objectives of the act. 
If this can be done positive action during 
this session is possible. 

In the last two World Wars the Intrinsic 
value of a privately owned American mer¬ 
chant marine was conclusively demonstrated. 
The facta show that in World War II, 95.7 
percent of the arms, ammunition, and sup¬ 
plies for our Armed Forces moved In ships 
operated by private shipping companies act¬ 
ing as agents for the Government. The 
other 4.3 percent was carried by the mili¬ 
tary. The cargoes were delivered directly 
to the beachheads and supply ports and In 
many instances transferred at sea. The pri¬ 
vately operated civilian-manned ships old 
everything the military-controlled and 
manned ships were able to do. They did It 
with substantially less manpower per ship 
and at a lower cost. The comparative 
manning scales for a Liberty ship amply illus¬ 
trate my point. 

The scale on a commercial Liberty includ¬ 
ing the gun crew was 70, on a civilian- 
manned Army Transport Liberty 79, while 
on a Navy military-manned Liberty the crew 
was 167. The comparative wage costs on a 
monthly basis were: commercial, $18,471; 
Army, civilian-manned, $22,097; and Navy, 
$25,516, The picture has not changed un¬ 
der Military Sea Transport Service opera¬ 
tions. For example, a privately owned T-2 
tanker operates with a crew of 43, an MST8 
tanker, civilian-manned has 48, and a mili¬ 
tary manned 129, or 300 percent above the 
commercial vessel. Our subcommittee files 
reflect other comparable examples. 

The World War II pattern continues to 
hold true In the present conflict. Figures 
released by MSTS show that for a 6-month 
period from July 1 to December 31, 1950, 
5,600,000 measurement tons of cargo were 
carried trans-Paclflc. Of this tonnage, 3,250,- 
000 tons were carried to Korea and Japan; 
2,250,000 tons moved to the South Pacific 
and Interlsland. Elghty-slx percent of the 
cargoes were carried In privately operated, 
American-flag vessels, 14 percent in MSTS. 
other naval vessels, and a small number of 
foreign-flag ships. Again, the privately op¬ 
erated ships stood off the beaches at Inchon 
and Hungnam alongside their military coun¬ 
terparts, doing the same work. 

Our greatest problem is scarcity of man¬ 
power. We cannot afford to waste it. The 
people rightfully demand that our military 
planners do everything to conserve this val¬ 


uable asset. Necessity dictates the closest 
integration of civilian skllU with military 
operations. Where, as In the case of ship¬ 
ping, the record conclusively evidences that 
civilian agencies can efficiently fulfill mili¬ 
tary logistic requirements at a saving in 
manpower and cost, the course we must fol¬ 
low is clear. 

My position as to the operation by the 
military of a merchant fleet In peacetime 
should be well known. I am opposed. Such 
operations are a definite threat to the basic 
principle of private enterprise. We must 
plan now to prevent the occurrence of such 
an event. We cannot wait until the end of 
the present emergency. Entrenched power 
is difficult to displace. If a solution to the 
question Indicates the necessity for legisla¬ 
tive action to remove this type of Govern¬ 
ment competition, I will Introduce the re¬ 
quired legislation. With realistic planning 
this should not be necessary. I hope the 
military will cooperate with me In a pro¬ 
gram to Insure a strong peacetime, privately 
operated, merchant marine. Knowing many 
of them as I do, 1 believe they will. 

Our present active merchant fleet plus the 
mothball ships in reserve are considered by 
some to be sufficient for defense. This con¬ 
clusion Is not supported by the facts. We 
have a total active and Inactive fleet of ap¬ 
proximately 2,700 ships. In World War II 
we had 5,000 and could have used more. Also 
the greater percentage of the fleet has an 
effective speed of not more than 10 knots. 
Considering the speed of a modern sub¬ 
marine, this Is much too slow. All Informed 
persons admit that speed is an Important 
factor. 

Of equal Importance is the alarming short¬ 
age of passenger ships available as troop 
carriers. In this category we have less than 
one-half of the tonnage we had prior to the 
last war. The deficiency has all been well 
documented. In 1947 the President's Ad¬ 
visory Committee on the Merchant Marine 
recognized It. More recently the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the several congressional com¬ 
mittees considering the problem reached the 
same conclusion. Here again we have been 
deficient In long-range planning. But In 
spite cf the uncertainties inherent In pas¬ 
senger ship operations, some companies have 
had the courage to build new passenger 
ships. Iney are to be congratulated for their 
optimism. That passenger vessels are highly 
Important to our military potential is clearly 
pointed out by the tact that three out of six 
new passenger ships have already been requi¬ 
sitioned. 

A short time ago I had a very Instructive 
and Interesting conversation with a leading 
British authority on shipping. He pointed 
out the need for more ships In the event of 
war with imperialist Russia. He made the 
point that if the Suez Canal were “knocked 
out,’’ and this Is well within the realm of 
probability, our situation would be des¬ 
perate. Access to the Middle and Far East 
would be extremely difficult. The longer 
routes around Africa would require more 
ships. Until enough ships were built India 
and neighboring countries would be effec¬ 
tively cut off from contact with the West. 
The present fleets could not supply the ton¬ 
nage to move equipment and troops to those 
vital areas. Nor are there enough ships to 
bring the necessary strategic materials so 
urgently needed for our industries or those 
of our allies. 

No review, however brief, would be com¬ 
plete without mentioning shipbuilding. The 
status of shipbuilding has Improved in the 
last 6 months. With the building of the 50 
class mariner-type ships by the Maritime Ad¬ 
ministration and increased activity in naval 
building, many of the yards on the East and 
Gulf coasts will be able to maintain a reason¬ 
able nucleus of skilled workmen. This Is not 
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true of the PtMiiflc coast. If v^e are to haire 
a well-balanced program on a soimd 
basis, we cannot afford to overlook the Im¬ 
portance of shipbuilding in the West. The 
nature of modern warfare dictatw that In¬ 
dustries be dispersed throughout the coun¬ 
try. Nor can we close our eyes to the lessons 
of World War II when our country was the 
prime supplier of merchant shipping to all 
our allies. This came about through an 
agreement between those two wartime lead¬ 
ers. President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. The conditions motivating the 
agreement are set forth in a letter from the 
Administrator of War Shipping Administra¬ 
tion to the chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
merce committee on July 27. 1943. I quote: 

“After Pearl Harbor, one of the general 
arrangements made by the President with 
the Prime Minister was that we, the United 
States, .;ould be the merchant shipbuilder 
for our cause, while the British yards would 
be devoted largely to the construction of 
naval vessels. In accordance with this 
scheme, the British merchant-ship program 
was very substantially reduced. A number 
of persuasive and compelling considerations 
dictated this arrangement: First, we had the 
raw materials; second, we had the manpower; 
third, we had developed a technique which 
enabled us to produce in mass and with un¬ 
believable speed a vast tonnage of merchant 
ships: fourth, the cargo was here in the 
United States to be moved to the varioiu 
theaters of war.” 

The same economic and military factors 
exist today with greater force. We cannot 
dissipate any of our shipbuilding potential. 

Just a few months ago there was a sur¬ 
plus of world tonnage. Due in large part to 
the Korean situation, the extension of our 
military and civilian aid programs and stock¬ 
piling of strategic materials, a shortage of 
tonnage has developed. It has become neces¬ 
sary to use the ships of the reserve fleet. The 
shortages are most acutely reflected in the 
skyrocketing rates for the transportation of 
full cargoes of bulk commodities. Liner rates 
have remained fahriy constant. Considering 
rising costs, the liner rates may even be at a 
point where they are no longer compensatory. 

To alleviate the shortage of ships available 
to transport the increased movements of 
Oovemment cargoes, the Maritime Adminis¬ 
tration, with the approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce, is seriously considering op¬ 
erating ships on a general agency plan. To 
do this a National Shipping Authority has 
been set up. It is contemplated that the 
new agency will break out vessels of the re¬ 
serve fleet and allocate them to private 
steamship companies for operation as agents 
for the Oovemment. The program will be 
similar to that followed during World War n. 

The facts which I have called to your at¬ 
tention appear to warrant a general agency 
operation movided that the operation Is 
limited to Government-owned vessels. l am 
in accord with the thinking of those charged 
with administering our maritime laws, there 
is no necessity to include the privately owned 
fleet under general agency operations. Such 
a step would require requisitioning of the- 
ships for charter or for hire. In my opin¬ 
ion it would be Justified only In the event 
cf a world conflagration. In the light of our 
past and present experience, I believe we can 
all agree that the Maritime Administration is 
the logical department to operate Govern¬ 
ment owned or controlled merchant type 
ships under a limited or uniimit-ed general 
agency plan. 

A Government general agency operation, 
even though limited in scope, will inevitably 
interfere with normal shipping operations. 
If it is not equitably administered there is 
grave danger the entire industry will be 
disrupted. 


The policies governing agency opegatlons 
in World War H worked welL Conditions 
then and today are materially similar. I 
am advised the Maritime Administrator con¬ 
templates adopting simUar policies. In any 
event I am oonvineed that in allocating ves¬ 
sels or cargoes priority must be given to 
those companies which are engaged In 
operating only American flag vessels. Most 
of the responsible shipping representatives 
and unions will agree with me that such 
companies should take precedence over 
those which also operate vessels under for¬ 
eign flags. This is particularly applicable 
under limited agency operations. Further, 
the Integrity of existing services must he 
protected, particularly the subsidized and 
unsubsldlzed berth operators serving the 
essential trade routes. It would be ruinous 
to the future of the American merchant 
marine, if as the result of Government opera¬ 
tions. regular berth line services wore de¬ 
stroyed. Most informed persons agree lyith 
me that as soon as the privately owned 
American fleet is able to transport the emer¬ 
gency cargoes the Government's operation 
of merchant vessels must end. I have full 
confidence the administration will follow 
this course. 

With the rapidly expanding need for ship¬ 
ping, a shortage of skilled seamen Is develop¬ 
ing. Some ships destined for Korea have 
been delayed because of the nonavailability 
of seamen in a particular area. The avail¬ 
ability of manpower is generally considered 
as a local problem. Prior war experiences 
have conclusively proved that this reasoning 
cannot be applied to the maritime industry. 
Skilled seamen comprise a national pool. A 
national policy for deferment of skilled men 
Is necessary if our defense needs are to be 
met. It is highly important that uniform 
procedures be set up and that local boards 
be informed of the facts. 

In developing a long-range maritime pol¬ 
icy consideration must be given to techno¬ 
logical advances. One that may have a 
revolutionary import is rapidly shaping up 
in the atomic field. Our scientists report 
that a submarine engine using atomic energy 
WUI be completed wltbln the year. The 
speed of a submarine with atomic propul¬ 
sion is theoretically limited only by Its con¬ 
struction featmes. This being so, ship speed 
as a defense factor is greatly minimized. 
We may have to convoy every ship If Rus¬ 
sian scientists keep pace with ours. Of 
greater Import will be the ultimate effect 
on the design of ships following the adap¬ 
tation of atomic propulsion to siarface ships. 
The step from subs to ships is short. I do 
not wish to hold out the hope the develop¬ 
ment is Just around the comer. But good 
sense dictates we keep in mind all possi¬ 
bilities. A merchant fleet is costly and ex¬ 
pensive. It lasts a long time. Planning 
ahead is necessary. 

On the whole the outlook in maritime 
matters is brighter. The Federal Maritime 
Board and Administrate report progress in 
formulating methods and procedures for cal¬ 
culating construction and operating sub¬ 
sidies. A new spirit of cooperation with the 
GAO and other intereated Oovemment agen¬ 
cies is developing. The new kesmote of con- 
Btruetive criticism augurs well for the fu¬ 
ture of shipping. But a lot of wek re. 
mains to be done. A well-planned long- 
range program is a must. We are a great 
commercial Nation. Shipping is one of the 
principal cornerstones of our greatness. We 
must protect it. The Merchant Marine Act, 
1936. recognizes the precept this can be beet 
accomplished by a privately owned and oper¬ 
ated merchant fleet. It expresses the sound 
national policy in keeping with our concept 
of life ae a free people. We most strongly 
resist the enoroachment of Govemment oom- 


peUtUm In shipping be it clvUlan or nUi- 
taiy. 

You know the outstanding Job the pri¬ 
vately owned American merchant mArine has 
done and can do in peacetime or in any 
emergency that may arise. It is incumbent 
on you ss an Individual, as a member of 
this club and as a patriotic citizen to tell 
the story. With your help and aasistanoe 
we can build up a strong merchant ma¬ 
rine—the fo\irth arm of defense. 


Fatlier Prndell, CSiiplaiB in Korea, Pighti 
for Mea’i Sonia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

or wxscoifsm 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,19S1 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I take great pleasure in bring¬ 
ing to the attention of the House of 
Representatives and the American peo¬ 
ple the outstanding record of a fighting 
man in Korea, a fellow Milwaukeean of 
mine, who fights not with guns against 
a material enemy on the battle fronts but 
rather against the enemies of the soul. 

I am speaking of Chaplain Harold O. 
Prudell, recently promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, chaplain. United States Army. 
Under unanimous consent, I Include an 
account of Father Prudell’s outstanding 
work in the Record. 

Father Prudell, the son of Capt. and 
Mrs. J. A. Prudell, Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration. Wood, Wls., was bom in Manila, 
Philippine Islands. August 1,1912. Upon 
his return to this country in 1915, his 
father was given a post at the Soldier’s 
Home and he has lived there ever since. 

He attended St. Florian’s grade school 
and was graduated from St. John’s Ca¬ 
thedral School He attended Marquette 
University High School, graduating in 
1981. After graduation he entered St. 
Francis Seminary and was awarded the 
bachelor of arts and master of arts de¬ 
grees. He was ordained to the holy 
priesthood by Archbishop Stritch on 
June 3,1939, in St. Anne’s Church. His 
first solemn mass was celebrated at the 
Soldier’s Home chapel on June 11, 1939. 

During his vacation periods, while at¬ 
tending Marquette University High 
School and St. Francis Seminary, he at¬ 
tended the citizen’s mUibary training 
camp at Fort Sheridan—^red, white, and 
blue course—from which he was gradu¬ 
ated with high honors and was commis¬ 
sioned a second lieutenant of infantry 
in 1937. This rank he carried until his 
ordination to the holy priesthood. 

In 1940, at the age of 28. he was the 
youngest chaplain in the United States 
Army, and the first Catholic priest of 
the Milwaukee archdiocese to enter the 
service with the rank of first lieutenant. 
He was promoted to the rank of captain 
on August 12, 1943, and later promoted 
to the rank of major in 1044. 

His tour of servlee in the United States 
Army began at Camp McCoy, Wis. He 
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was transferred to Fort Knox, Ky., then 
transferred to Camp Custer, Mloh. The 
same year he left for Iceland where he 
served for 23 months. He was then 
transferred to England for a short period 
and then to Northern Ireland where he 
remained until the invasion at Nor¬ 
mandy, France, on June 6,1944. During 
the invasion he was dted for the Bronze 
Star for meritorious service. He was 
assistant divisional chaplain of the 
Third Army, Fifth Infantry. He took 
part in all the engagements of that 
division in the liberation of France, 
Luxemburg, and so forth. After the 
liberation of Metz he took part in the 
ceremonials of the return of the Bishop 
of Metz in which he spoke to the liber¬ 
ated people in French and English; also 
took part in many outstanding activities 
in Luxemburg and in other cities of 
Germany. 

At the capitulation of Germany on VE- 
day. May 8, he was stationed in Vienna, 
Austria, where he and many of his fellow 
ofiElcers and enlisted men received their 
orders to return to the United States, 
arriving on May 29. 1945. 

Father Prudell has been awarded the 
Croix de Guerre and possesses the Pur¬ 
ple Heart, European Theater Ribbon with 
five battle stars, the Bronze Star for 
meritorious service, and several other 
ribbons for similar bravery. 

Upon his return from the European 
theater Father Prudell was assigned to 
the Chief of Chaplains’ Office at Wash¬ 
ington. D. C., after which he was as¬ 
signed to the Army staff Job at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., to prepare the new weekly 
Army publication entitled **The Chap¬ 
lains’ Hour.” This publication was for 
the purpose of supplying lecture mate¬ 
rial for the Army’s weekly nonsectarian 
lectures to all troops on morality and 
citizenship. 

Father Prudell’s approach to the prob¬ 
lem of combating an alarming increase 
in the venereal-disease rate differed radi¬ 
cally from the conventional attack used 
heretofore by the armed services. 

An excerpt from a letter to his father, 
dated January 9. 1948, states: 

A medical doctor and I rewrote the Army’s 
policy and attitude which was signed by 
Secretary of War Robert Patterson. This 
directive on discipline and venereal disease 
became the accepted policy of the Army. 

In this directive I inserted the clause that 
chaplains would deliver citizenship-morality 
lectures as prepared by the Office of Ohief of 
Chaplains. As this policy was implemented 
throughout the Army, venereal-disease rates 
went down and attitudes and morale im¬ 
proved. 

My contention all along has been that it is 
not the duty of the Army to change a man 
after he has received the majority of his 
training in civil life, but it does have the 
responsibility not to lower his Ideals, and, 
if possible, to give him continued induce¬ 
ments for better conduct as a good citizen. 

Since the uniftcation of the Armed Forces, 

It is of interest to know that the above 
program is being rewritten so as to become 
a policy, not only for the Army but the Navy 
and Air Forces as well. 

After this work was completed. 
Father Prudell was assigned with a 
group of 10 Army officers on an Army 
mission to the far north, which in¬ 
cluded a tour of Alaskan military in- 
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stallations. Fort Churchill, Canada, 
Newfoimdland, Greenland, and Labra¬ 
dor. This mission was under the lead¬ 
ership of Lt. Col. HaUett D. Edson. of 
Fort Monroe, Va. The mission was 
plane and covered approximately 17.- 
000 miles. Chaplain Prudell was in¬ 
strumental in bringing about the revi¬ 
sion of the Army health program. Em¬ 
phasis was placed on morality instead of 
the old scare system. This new sys. 
tern was adopted by Gen. Dwight D. 
Elsenhower, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
after it had been given a thorough 
work-out at Fort Knox. 

Chaplain Prudell is also a graduate 
of the Command and General Staff Col¬ 
lege at Fort Leavenworth. He served 
with the Planning and Training Divi¬ 
sion Office, Chief of Chaplains, Wash¬ 
ington. D. C., and also was post chap¬ 
lain at Fort Eustis, Va.. where he re¬ 
ceived orders to proceed to Korea. 

He was first stationed in Tokyo. Japan, 
and was titled ‘The Flying Chaplain of 
Japan.” He said mass at Camp Drake, 
flew 80 miles to Camp McNair and said 
mass and then returned to Camp Drake 
for the rosary, and so forth. 

Chaplain Prudell was recently ap¬ 
pointed as chaplain of the First Cavalry 
Division near Tokyo, which was recently 
announced by MaJ. Gen. Robert Gay. 

On December 23. 1950, Father Pru¬ 
dell received the announcement that he 
had been promoted to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant colonel as nf December 5. 195Q. 

Father Prudell’s work on the Korean 
battle fronts continues to be over and 
above the call of duty as is evidenced 
by the excerpts from letters of com¬ 
mendation: 

In rendering eervices so faithfully to our 
wounded and our dying you have not only 
brought comfort to those who need it, but 
have brought credit upon yourself and to 
the division and have been in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the military 
service. 

Hobart R. Oat, 

Major Oeneral, United States Army, 
Commanding Officer, First Cav- * 
airy Division, 

During the dark dajv of Taegu, the chap¬ 
lain was present at the hospital until late 
into the night, covering both this hospital 
and the Fifteenth Clearing Company, again 
at Kaesong he was present when the wound¬ 
ed arrived from the front. Whenever he 
had a few spare moments he held services 
for the Catholic personnel of the hospital. 

Chaplain Prudell has accomplished his 
duties faithfully, a Job well done, for which 
the officers and men of this organization 
humbly thank him. 

IsBAC J. Teitoer, 

Lieutenant Colonel, Marine Corps, 


Address of Robert E. Sherwood 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday afternoon, March 6, in New 
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York, representatives of the pubUshers, 
booksellers, book manufacturers, book 
reviewers, and others associated with 
the book trade met for the presentation 
of the second annual national book 
awards. The national book award, 
sponsored by the American Book Pub¬ 
lishers Council, the American Book¬ 
sellers Association, and the Book Manu¬ 
facturers Institute, is the first award to 
have the sponsorship of the entire book 
industry. It was established in 1950 to 
honor the most distinguished books of 
fiction, nonfiction, and poetry written by 
American authors. 

Gold medals were presented to the 
winning authors at a ceremony attended 
by over 500 authors, critics, librarians, 
and members of the book Industry from 
all over the country. Edward A. Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, presided 
over the award ceremony. The speaker 
for the event was Robert E. Sherwood, 
four-time Pulitzer prize winner. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to be able to place in the Rec¬ 
ord the following excerpts from Mr. 
Sherwood’s address: 

Last summer I made a speech at the open¬ 
ing of the PEN Congress in Edinburgh, and 
my remarks provoked quite a bit of contro¬ 
versy at the time and subsequently. I was 
frequently interrupted. One gentleman 
Jumped to his feet and shouted that he had 
come there to listen to a discussion of the 
drama and not a lot of dirty American propa¬ 
ganda against the Soviet Union. 

Among those present was the distinguished 
Scottish dramatist, the late and lamented 
James Bridle. 1 am afraid that Mr. Bridie- 
distracted perhaps by the heckling—did not 
pay very strict attention to what I said, for 
he later quoted me as having stated that all 
writers should write nothing but propa¬ 
ganda. 

Now, I can say stupid things as well as the 
next one. but I could not possibly have said 
anything quite as stupid as that. 

What I did say is that no sensitive writer 
of today can be unaware of the dreadful cir¬ 
cumstances of the surrounding world. It is 
only natural for writers, like other people, to 
yearn for escape. But now we can find no 
Ivory tower that is sufficiently strong and 
sufficiently remote to provide a safe refuge. 

In this connection 1 should like to quote 
from one of the finest speeches I have ever 
read—the speech delivered by Bill Faulkner 
in Stockholm 2 months ago when he received 
the award of the Nobel prize. Mr. Faulkner 
said: 

"Our tragedy today is a general and uni¬ 
versal physical fear so long sustained by 
now that we can even bear it. There are 
no. longer problems of the spirit. There is 
only the question; When will I be blown 
up? Because of this, the young man or 
woman writing today has forgotten the prob¬ 
lems of the human heart in conflict with 
Itself which alone can make good v^ltlng 
because only that is worth writing about, 
worth the agony and the sweat.” 

Incidentally, if there is anyone here who 
has not read all of Mr. Faulkner’s short 
speech, I urge you to do so. It is required 
reading for anyone who is interested in writ¬ 
ing or the publication thereof. The speech 
was printed in the New York Herald Tribune 
book review section of January 14 and in 
Bennett Oerf’s department in the Saturday 
Review of Literature, the February 3 issue. 

I do not agree with Mr. Faulkner that ’’the 
young man or woman writing today has for¬ 
gotten the problems of the human heart in 
conflict with Itself.” 
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Th* dUemin* of all wrltm, young or old« 
Is In reoonolllng those prohlems of the hu¬ 
man heart with a world state of mind that 
appears to become increasingly inhuman. 

Some of the brutal, barbaric censorship 
which is imposed on writers and artists of 
all kinds in the Soviet Union is imposed on 
writers everywhere. There Is certainly 
plenty of it in this country, it is imposed 
not by law. not by any arbitrary theoreti¬ 
cians la the White House or the Pentagon 
Building or eyen by Senator MteGAinrr; it is 
Iwpoeed by inward fear. 

Zt is not necessarily fear that at any mo¬ 
ment we may all be fissioned. 

It is fear that all of our highest hopes and 
our deepest convictions may be dtabject to 
(mange without notice. 

I believe it is no esaggeration to say that 
those of us who have lived through the first 
half of the twentieth century have seen more 
violent changes on the face of this earth 
than there were in all of the preceding SO 
centuries of recorded history. The only pat¬ 
tern that we have known is a pattern of 
unmitigated and unpredictable instability 
and turbulence. 

The writer who la old enough has distant 
menunrles of tranquillity, of the calm after¬ 
glow of the Victorian era. the calm that was 
forever shattered by the shots fired at Sara¬ 
jevo. 

The young writer may have memories of 
the apparent tranqullliW cf the 1020's. but 
he now knows how utterly phony and decep¬ 
tive and ultimately disillusioning that was. 

As Ifr. Faulkner has said, we have known 
this fean—this instabiliW> this awful unoer- 
taiaty as to what the morrow may bring—we 
have known It so tong that we can bear it. 

Mr. Faulkner's career, and the high honors 
that he has won and earned, prove that we 
can do asore than bear it. we can eventually 
con(|uor It and end it. 

Just as we have been sorely tried in this 
age. we have been greatly tested. I think 
that the way in which the human race has 
met that teat is aulBclent proof of its dura- 
bUity. 

In a play that 1 wrote 11 years ago. at the 
outbreak of the Second World War. 1 quoted 
some words from the Bplstlea (}f St. Fata, and 
I should like to quote those words now: "We 
glory in tribulation: knowing that tribula¬ 
tion worketh patience; and patience, experi¬ 
ence: and experience, hope.” 

I think that Is sufliclent text for any writer 
in the free world today. 


Tlw Perpetml Calendar 
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Mr. FARRINOTON. Mr. Speaker. X 
am proposing in a bill that I have intro¬ 
duced today the adoption on New Year's 
Day. 1060, of The Perpetual Calendar 
devised by Willard E. Edwards, an eleo- 
trieal engineer of Honolulu. 

Mr. Edwards has devoted many years 
to the study of calendar refomL He was 
bom at Chatham. Mass., in 1903. Heat- 
tended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the University of Okla¬ 
homa where he received his degree in 
engineering. He later was a graduate 
student at the University of Southern 
California. He was called into the serv¬ 
ice of the Navy during World War II 


and attained the rahk of lieutenant eom- 
mander. HO has had extemfive flying 
and aenmautleal experlenoe. and Is an 
expert In radio and telephone communi¬ 
cations. Be now his h cfwe in 

Honolulu. 

The Perpetual Calendar of 11 months 
and equal quarters Is regarded by Mr. 
Edwards ss the logical successor to the 
IS-month calendar proposed 20 years 
ago by George Eastman of the Eastman 
Bhdak Co. At that time Mr. Eastman 
was active engaged In furthering the 
adoption of a IS-month calendar to re¬ 
place our present irrational one. He re¬ 
garded this movement as a natural evo¬ 
lution in modem life and succeeded in 
getting more than 100 corporations to 
adopt the 18-period calendar for their 

iriiMw»na.l ftiwminting PUTDOSeS. 

But auditing, inventories, production, 
dividends, taxes, etc., are larg^ and in¬ 
creasingly being accounted for on a 
quarterly basis, and most of these oon- 
oerns have now returned to the custom¬ 
ary calendar system. Thirteen cannot 
be split Into quarters, and a double sys¬ 
tem of bookkeeping proved too costly 
and Inconvenient in most cases. 

Moreover, to the average individual, 
13 Identical months of 4 weeks each is 
exceedingly monotonous, and the fact 
that there are 13 Fridays-the-18th in 
the 13-month calendar is vary unattrac¬ 
tive from a popular viewpoint. Also, 
with the Ist and 15th always on Sun¬ 
days. this would cause many monthly 
and semimonthly payments to be post¬ 
poned or advanced and would often 
cause needless expense, confusion, and 
embarrassment. 

The Edwards Perpetual Calendar is de¬ 
scribed by its supporters as the sim¬ 
plest, the most practical, the easiest to 
use and to remember of any equal-quar¬ 
ter calendar yet offered for adoption. 

The Perpetual Calendar has regular¬ 
ity without monotony, contains 26 work¬ 
ing days (plus Sundays) in each month, 
and allows holidays and anniversaries to 
f idl always on the same day of the week, 
year after year. This is accomplished 
by the simple operation of removing 1 
day out of 865 from the regular count 
of the week after its adoption. 

To begin With, New Year's Day, an 
already well-known and internationally 
celebrated holiday, is proposed not as 
January 1 but as a "day apart." This 
is like the "extra day" we now have on 
crossing the date line from west to east, 
where two succeeding days of the week 
occur with the same name. This sys¬ 
tem hks been successfully employed at 
the one' himdred and eightieth meridian, 
for our oonvenienoe in reckoning days, 
ever since 1884 without any apparent 
hardship occurring to anyone. 

This "day apart" in The Perpetual 
Calendar is thus taken oare of painlessly 
at the beginning of each year, allowing 
the remaining 384 days to be divided 
exactly Into 62 weeks and Into 4 quar¬ 
ters of 91 days each. It also becomes 
the 3d day of a 8-day week end, since 
It follows a Saturday and Sunday (De¬ 
cember 80 and 81), and it will not inter¬ 
fere with church attendance. This is 
more practical than having the "day 
apart" at the end of the year, since such 
an arrangement would interfere with 


Sunday bbservanee and cause a 4-day 
holiday Which woifld be too disruptive to 
business. 

The second day of the new year, a 
Monday in The Perpetual Calendar, thus 
becomes January 1 and will always be 
the first business or working day of the 
new year. 

in fact, Monday Is Shown In this 
calendar as the first day of every week, 
with Saturday and Sunday at the end, 
where a "week end" belongs. Three 
arguments for this are that It Is a real 
and natural ased of human nature to 
rest after a period of work, the seventh 
day was the Biblical day of rest, and in 
actual business practice the week is al¬ 
ready considered as beginning on Mon¬ 
day. However, for those who prefer it 
that way, The Perpetual Calendar may 
be readily printed with Sunday as the 
first day. 

In this up-to-date calendar, the 
month lengths fall into the easily re¬ 
membered pattern of 89-30-31, and the 
starting days into the well-known se¬ 
quence of Monday-Wednesday-Friday. 
days on which many weekly events regu¬ 
larly occur. The day of the week for 
any day in the year can be easily figured 
in a few seconds by remembering "30, 
30, 81; Monday, Wednesday. Friday." 
No other rhyme or "Jingle" is necessary 
to compute any future date. 

The first and the fifteenth, important 
monthly and semimonthly payroll, bill- 
paying and accounting days, always fall 
on weekdays ,in The Perpetual Calendar. 
This plan tlius becomes the most prac¬ 
tical one for a new fixed up-to-date in¬ 
ternational civil calendar. 

There is no unlucky Friday the 13th. 
or Black Friday, In The Perpetual Calen¬ 
dar to worry the superstitious or to deter 
them from business sales and the signl^ 
of contracts. The elimination of this 
ancient bugaboo will actually help in 
many businesses. Executives know that 
a great many people are not willing to 
sign contracts, buy insurance or transact 
business on a Friday the ISth. The 
elimination of all Fridays the 13th on 
this calendar has been favorably noted 
and commented on by thousands of 
people. This is important to business- 
mea Even though they themselves are 
not superstitious, their customers often 
are. 

Leap-Year Day in leap years comes 
between June 81 and July 1. and is a 
second day apart, the first day of the 
second half-year. It is proposed as a 
new international summer holiday but 
may also be considered as a second Sun¬ 
day. This is a great advantage, for if 2 
days apart are to occur in any fixed 
calendar, it is better for them to be rest 
days than to be working days, both for 
workers and for business accounting 
purposes. 

The Perpetual Calendar is offered to 
the United Nations for international 
adoption as the simplest and the most 
practical of any 12-moath fixed calendar 
yet proposed. It Is an up^to-date civil 
calendar, entirely suitable for everyday 
busineii, eodal. Judicial, governmental, 
and school use, It has the main advan¬ 
tages of other proposals, but not their 
inherent disadvantages. 
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If Congress and the United Nations 
will definitely recommend that The Per¬ 
petual Calendar be universally adopted 
beginning with 1966, there should be 
plenty of ti^e between now and then to 
prepare the American Ephemeris and 
other advance publicrtions. 

There is no valid objection to the 
adoption of The Perpetual Calendar, and 
nothing is accomplished by defending or 
cherishing our present irrational calen¬ 
dar. We make progr ess through adopt¬ 
ing better methods, and if human inertia 
and natural resistance to change can be 
overcome, we may all be able to enjoy 
the time- and money-saving convenience 
of having a more useful calendar. 

Reprinting The Perpetual Calendar it¬ 
self creates reader interest and provides 
a clearer xmderstanding of it. People 
always like to look at it to see on what 
day of the week their birthdays and 
other anniversaries will always fall. It 
is freely offered for the use of all nations 
and races, and no permission is necessary 
in order to reproduce it. 

Under unanimous consent, I ask that 
The Perpetual Calendar be reproduced at 
this point in the Record. 

The Perpetual Calendar is as follows: 

Tub Pxhpbtual Calendar 

•Now Year’s Day (a day apart from any woelt or 
month) is the first day of oach year, a holiday, followed 
by the 304-day fixed calendar shown below: 


8 

16 

82 23|24|2fi|26|27|%||20|2i|22|»|»|^|^ 


April Mas*’_ June 

k T w T F Is krwHpTs k tIw t fisi S 

ll 3 4 6 0 7 1 2 It fi 12 3 

8 0 10 11 12 13 14 0 7 8 9 10 11 12 4 A 6 7 8 9 10 

Ifi lA 17 18 19 20 21 IS 14 Ifi 16 17 18 19 11 12 13 14 15 10 17 

22 23 24 25 26 27 28 20 21 22 23 24 26 2A 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 

29 30 27 28 29 30 I 25 20 27 28 29 30 31 

•Lea^Year Day (a second day apart) is observed only 
durinK leap years between June 31 and July 1 as tho first 
day of the second half-year, a holiday. 

July Auirust Septemb er 

TWTFS8 MTWTFSS MTWTFS 
234507 12 3 45 12 

9 10 11 12 13 14 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 4 5 6 7 8 9 

IG 17 18 19 20 21 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 11 12 13 14 15 10 

2;i 24 25 26 27 28 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 18 19 20 21 22 23 

30_ 27 28 29 30 _ 25 20 27 28 29 30 ; 

October November December"" 

TWTFSS MTWTFSS MTWTFS ' 

"2 3 4567 12345 12 

9 10 11 12 13 14 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 4 5 6 7 8 9 

IG 17 18 19 20 21 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 11 12 13 14 15 16 

23 24 25 26 27 28 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 18 19 20 21 22 2:i 

30_ 27 28 29 30 _ 25 20 27 28 29 30; 

•These two year-days are definitely named and have 
a definite purpose. When considered apart from any 
week, they dlow the calendar to become fixed and 
perpetual. 


The Democracies Must Unite to Survive 
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Wednesday, March 21,1951 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my .remarks in the 
Ricoro, I should like to include herewith 
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the following text of an address delivered 
recently before the Washington Chapter 
of the Atlantic Union Committee by the 
well-known motion-picture actor, Doug¬ 
las Fairbanks. Jr.: 

THE Democracies IiCust Unite to Sxjrvivb 

Today the free world in general, and the 
United States In particular, are Indulging 
themselves in the luxury of a great debate, 
a vast discussion involving the very survival 
of those privileges upon which the life of 
our soolet: depends. These privileges are eo 
fundamental In our philosophy that we oall 
them rights, but ae euch a large part of hu¬ 
manity either denies them as rights or has 
never heard of them, it is perhaps more real¬ 
istic to call them privileges. The arguments 
stem from a common agreement on the need 
to preserve—and even enlarge upon—these 
privileges. One of our biggest current hand¬ 
icaps in deciding what and how is of hav¬ 
ing to advertise in advance every possible 
line of national action to our potential ene¬ 
mies. When, say. we decide to resist at one 
point but give way at another, when we de¬ 
cide how many we will requisition for our 
defense forces and where and bow we wUl 
deploy them, when we decide what the limlte 
of our economy are, these and other vital 
military and political statutlos are publicly 
analfBed down to the last decimal point and 
presented to the rest of the worid on a plat¬ 
ter. So-called secret conferences and off- 
the-record briefings of officials, presiimably 
concerned with the Nation’s welfare, find 
their way, all or in part, to someone’s favorite 
column. To make matters worse, divergen¬ 
cies between friendly powers on matters of 
emphasis and procedure provide our enemies 
with a good hint as to where allied weak¬ 
nesses can be exploited. We will certainly 
agree that these charges against the priv¬ 
ileges we enjoy can be written off. They are 
deductible. We would not. If we could, cur¬ 
tail any one of our freedoms. Decisions ar¬ 
rived at via responsible public and parlia¬ 
mentary argument is still the soundest 
method of providing an intelligent com¬ 
munity with the means of determining, and 
then supporting, its policy. 

Though taking our own habits for granted 
it must be confusing to less blessed lands. 
Immovably placed in the shadow of a mili¬ 
tant tyranny: yet listening to our great 
debate from afar, to know whose voice 
means business, on whom to depend, on 
which side of them lies consistency and 
purpose. This confusion is, of course, 
abetted by our enemies. We have seen how 
the Soviets sneer at our achievements and 
seek to dlsilltuilon the well-founded hopes 
of friends. Our Puritan conscience obliges 
us to pause from time to time, take stock 
of ourselves, and, as at a public confessional, 
openly acknowledge our own weaknesses and 
assume a defensive stance. 

Surely, we can sympathize with those of 
our friends who during the great debate 
hear of proposals to assign what is left of 
their bodies to a loose fraternity of nations 
whose strongest member speaks with many 
mouths, first proposing to stand with them, 
then behind them, then to withdraw (in tho 
hope of being a “last fortress”), then (the 
other extreme) to disperse its forces on any 
front where trouble may start. Promises of 
eventual success are apt to sound ephemeral 
and less immediately tempting than peace 
and a loaf of bread. 

If a modern Rip van Winkle were to awake 
from a 20-year sleep on the banks of the 
Hudson today, he would undoubtedly be as 
shocked as was the old Van Winkle of a 
century and a half ago. He would not, I 
think, be so shocked by the screaming head¬ 
lines, the blaring radio, or the publicity 
seekers. "These,” he would say nostalgi¬ 
cally, "are but the old methods with new 
trimmings." What would disturb him la 
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the apparent substitution of American faith 
and purpose with self-queries of whether 
democracy’s destiny is indeed manifest. Be 
would ask: "What happened? Was a great 
war lost? Has the productivity of the free 
world lessened? Are the masses of people 
restive and worse off? Have the hopes for a 
fear-free world been dashed for a lack of a 
champion, for lack of incentive? Whence 
comes this apprehension at home, this trep¬ 
idation abroad? Where has the great revo¬ 
lutionary vigor of Magna Carta days, of 
Puritan days, or the eighteenth century, 
gone? What has become of the great sense 
of mission which united the people of the 
world in the Idea of freedom? Why do so 
many either embrace an old, reactionary idea 
like Russian communism or are paralyzed 
by the fear of it?” 

Surely our reply to old Rip would be plain: 
First, we could assure him that insofar as 
America’s resistance is concerned the people 
are not divided on ansrthlng but method, 
that they are fearful because they know that 
no one nation or system can stand alone for 
long and survive, that the American com¬ 
munity is more a system than a nation, and 
that until we are more seriously articulate 
about our objectives we caxmot rekindle that 
flame In men’s hearts which makes for great¬ 
ness and without which our survival is ques¬ 
tionable. Second, we could point out the 
poignant dilemma faced by other friendly 
communities, severely bled and weakened by 
war. which see their homes as prospective 
battlegrounds for giants—one giant, disci¬ 
plined and dedicated, forcefully imposing 
regimented order in dynamic terms, while the 
other giant, prosperous, content, fearful of 
discipline and unsure of its goal, proposes 
more obligations and sacrifices as the road to 
an unspelled-out freedom. Third, we could 
remind him that each community, under¬ 
standably, views threats to its accustomed, 
or desired, ways of life primarily from the 
vantage-point of its own interests. These in¬ 
terests are rarely appreciated by its neigh¬ 
bors and friends. On an international scale, 
the British, for example, look to the security 
of their home islands and commonwealth; 
Hong Kong and the Mid-Bast are as Impor¬ 
tant to them as Panama and Hawaii are to us. 
The French, for their part, are rightfully con¬ 
cerned about Internal insecurity, about 
welcoming an ancient enemy as an ally 
against a new one and about their tremen¬ 
dous military investments halfway around 
the world. The numerically weak but gallant 
Dutch have global problems vital to their 
very existence. Each one of us has problems 
peculiar to his own life and tends to put 
these first things first, considering his friend’s 
problems only afterward. 

These, then, are some of the reasons for 
our doubts and fears. To understand them 
is at least a step toward coping with them. 
We are obliged to recognize the frailties and 
humanisms of the world of independent na¬ 
tions which are attempting to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of a great and ambitious power whose 
objectives and philosophy are well known. 
This power and its bonded associates receive 
direction from a single source and no means 
are too sinister, too pitiless, to distract its 
attention from its ends. The forces resisting 
it are, (a) the United States—also a great 
power, but whose potential strength is weak¬ 
ened by a deficiency of clearly stated objec¬ 
tives. and (b) the rest of the free world- 
some strong, some weak, though, as a whole, 
rich in manpower and resources and culture, 
hut uncoordinated and uninspired. Both 
(a) and (b) are together far stronger than 
the combination which threatens them. But 
our modern Van Winkle would never believe 
it by the way all these people are kept sep¬ 
arated and disunited. Internally and exter¬ 
nally. He would remember Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son’s admonition that a civilization’s real 
greatness depend not on statistics but on the 
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(luallty of buxnan being it produoee. Tet 
even this commodity is voucliMfcd tbo 
Western World in overwhelming abundenoe. 

The United States has done a great deal 
to promote the general welfare->lts own and 
others—and to throw light onto dark cor¬ 
ners. To help heal the wounds of two wars 
and to reinvigorate ourselves and our friends, 
the American people whole h eartedly sup¬ 
ported vast international economic projects, 
and. in large part, they have succeeded in 
their purpose. The Marshall plan halted 
and. in places, hurled back the rapid epi¬ 
demic spread of the Soviet virus. An in¬ 
crease in material welfare and moral self- 
respect were pitted against Marxist dialectic. 
Also, after years of hampering world trade 
by selling a lot but buying only a little, we 
made a wIm thouid^ tentative beginning 
sometime back toward a lowering of tariffs. 
We have spurred postwar foreign recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation, encouraged a 
military alliance in the form of the 
Atlantic Pact and put ourselves in the van¬ 
guard of those who. despite all. will light for 
a principle. But. as the potency of today’s 
threat to our swvival is unprecedented, as 
the power and will alined against the 
things we are pledged to is relentless and 
as the test to our nerves and patience is 
wracking, what we have done so far is dearly 
not enough. Somehow, our inrogram needs 
greater and more positive definition. 

This deadly germ of the Soviet Ideology 
works its way into the blood stream of the 
free world's body politic. Like crime, it Is 
not enough to punish or suppress it. We 
must do more than merely contain the Marx¬ 
ist disease. We must eliminate its causes. 
Only by a positive policy of set objectives, 
executed by concerted community action, 
can we hope to succeed. But how can we 
and our friends take any initiative unless 
we know, within limits, what we want? 

Obviously, everyone prefers a life of op¬ 
portunity to one of resignation to direc¬ 
tion—to be independent and not dependent. 
Less obviously, do we realise that sucoeesfUi 
independence requires the cooperation of 
the other fellow. It is by mirtual indul¬ 
gence and consideration that individual 
Independence can peacefully be practiced. 
Independence is a proud and heady brew 
and is dillieult to achieve and maintain. It 
must be based on common Interests, exer¬ 
cised by a common authority, commonly 
supported. Only in that way can the po¬ 
tential of any free fraternity be realised. 

Pull and comprehensive agreement ap¬ 
pears to be a long way off. We have not yet 
agreed even between ourselves on where or 
how or how much to resist; nor do we 
know quite where we are heading for should 
our resistance prove successful. What are 
our long-range, future plans? Are we to 
recreate the past, withdraw tq our arbitrary, 
man-made borders, let dog eat dog? Are 
the nations of the world again to vie for 
trade privileges and jockey for economic 
advantages? 

I wonder if we could, perhaps, hope to 
ease world problems in a way similar to the 
method we have evolved on this continent, 
where, for Instance, a Texas cattleman has 
a stake in the prosperity of a Michigan car 
manufacturer who is, in turn, dependent 
on the Pennsylvania coal miner who helps 
support the Ohio farmer? Would it be too 
farfetched to dream of a time when a Iisn- 
cashlre cotton spinner will share his vote 
with a steel worker In the Saar, whose ef¬ 
forts somehow relieve an Italian farmer's 
bad ha.'yeBt? As the Californian and Ari- 
aonian resolve their local differences on, say, 
water supply when voting on purely Federal 
matters, would not the free world’s wel¬ 
fare be enhanced if Parlsiaxu. Romans, and 
New Yorkers were also to pool their hopes 
and interests? Could not. to bring the oon- 


jeoture down to earth, Oeneral naenhower's 
burden be oonaldarataty eased if ha were aUa 
to report to one body eapabto of laauing 
preelse diraottvea with the speed which the 
situation will require? Could not wastem 
diplomats speak and act for one group, with 
one set of objectives, or is unity of interest 
and purpose only for members of the Soviet 
Bmp^? 

Of eourse, no proud ocBtununity wiabaa 
to be absorbed by any aUen one. Our own 
Oolonies. aftw unitiz^ in revolution, wore 
some time deciding that their interests lay 
in federation. Though 1 venture to say that 
most men now believe In union—at least in 
theory—they hesitate today when even wider 
union is pr^KMed. It is less surprising that 
this should be so abroad than it is here, in 
the United States. 

There Is a curious apprehension of explor¬ 
ing and exploiting a basic element at our 
own greatness, the greatness inherent in our 
national motto; "X Plurlbus Unum.” We 
know our strength 11 m in unity—our kind 
of unity, a voluntary, self-Impost and sup¬ 
ported unity. Furthermore, circumstances 
oblige us. however reluctantly, to recognise 
that only by unity with Western Bmrope 
can we achieve the neemary balance of power 
to restrain the Soviet combination. 

Who, then, argues against binding our¬ 
selves in all necessary req>ects to each other? 
The American? The Kuropean? Americans 
do not ask for empire. We do not seek to 
impose the American or any other form of 
government on anyone. It Is proposed to 
create some compatible form of union—a 
union of basic and common interests. Bet¬ 
ter yet. it is proposed that, within the 
Charter of the United Nations, a conven¬ 
tion of democratic and like-minded associ¬ 
ates InvMtigate the feasibility of setting up 
an authority which can speak for its peoplM 
with one voice. It zmed not and it sh^d 
not, at this time, dot every "1” and cross 
every "t.” It could, as I see it, begin on 
a purely provisional and limited basis. It 
would concern itself for a moment merely 
with exploring the potential advantage and 
efflcleney which such an authority could 
achieve. Without something of the sort, we 
can be sure that no amount of na t i o nal 
military power or economic sustenance can 
or will awail us. Without the double-edged 
weapon of basic common .interMts and a 
epiritual urge, we cannot hope to szutaln 
ourselves. 

We have seen how the Soviets identify 
themselves and their cause with the inter¬ 
national workingman. Taking the world at 
large, this has been a fertile field, because 
when the international workingman’s con¬ 
cern is to exist, he sometimM finds it hard 
to enthuse over a fwomise of free votM and 
free speech. We know, by instinct and ex¬ 
perience, that there is at once both a subtler 
azid a more dynamic key to the mutual iden¬ 
tification of mankind's fate. We must some¬ 
how identify our fate with the fate of others, 
theirs with ours. It is our own i««k of 
emp hasis on such motives for pcfiicy that 
affords tbe Marxist sloganeers such a widely 
receptive audience. 

When we are asked what America is for, 
let us say that our first concern is for aU 
peopiM to live according to their own needs 
and deslTM, not as more numbers in a soul- 
ISM. totalitarian state. Let us say that we are 
for a standard of moral deoezmy and behavior 
for and between all men and nations, not for 
a life of spying on our families and the dis¬ 
tortion of truths in order that the unholy 
holy state shall survive. Though famously 
abjuring tbe use of violence or tbe threat 
of it to obtain our ends, wo should make it 
unmistakably clear fliat should wo or our 
friends be throatenad by violenoe, in any 
form, we wlU redprocate in kind. Let us 
say that wo are for the further extension of 
economic freedom and opportunity, and for 


the system by Which every Bumh ri^it to live 
his life, enjoy his Ubertiee and, armed with 
baaio oeeurtty, to pursue happi ng as ho sees 
It. proteeted and encouraged by laws of bis 
oonsent. Let us then trumpet those ideas 
around tbe world till they echo and reecho. 
Then let us expose tbe great lie which makes 
slavery and terror appear to be the only hope, 
the only security and salvation. Let others 
from far placM assert the same theme in 
their own tongue and tabs up the ory in a 
spirit of fanatiolsm and revolt against the 
great conspiracy against mankind. After all, 
this theme is not an Ameri c an idea. It is 
as old as humanity itself. It is as old as sin. 
Man has always fought for one and against 
the other. 

Having well and tnily stated what we are 
for, we should indicate the way permanently 
to establish it. My own view is that we need 
a roof tinder which all men can find shelter. 
Once having taken into account ancient 
pridm and prejudices, we should take the 
first step in proposing to the free world the 
creed of union by which we live. Let us by 
all means move cautiously. Bveryone else 
will, you may be fwe. do likewise. We must 
first explore what should be done and then 
what could be done—then do it. 

As 1 see It, members of an international 
democratic union would, in the common in* 
terMt, surrender only those facets of national 
decision required to make the union a reoog. 
nixable and effective force. lb spell it out, 
the proposers for Atlantic Union ask now 
only for a convention of the sponsors of the 
North Atlantic Pact (and any other free 
countries that tbe group wishm to invite) to 
explore together the extent to which they 
might apply among themsalvm the principles 
of a limited federation, all within the frame¬ 
work of the United Nations Organisation. 
The convention would then report back its 
findings and recommendations to the govern¬ 
ments and peoples represented. Tbe union 
could be estabUsbed only after those recom¬ 
mendations had been accepted, which, in our 
country, would require an amendment of the 
Constitution. 

It is important to point out that this con¬ 
vention would not interfere with tbe efforts 
we are already making to meet the present 
emergency. In no wise do I see it is a sub¬ 
stitute for existing diplomatic machinery, 
be it that of the Atlantic Pact, the United 
Nations, or any other. It would merely in¬ 
vestigate tbe possibility of finding a stronger 
**situation of strength" in federation by law 
than in alliance by treaty. 

It is true that many deeply ingrained na¬ 
tional intermts appear at variance. Britain 
hMitates to commit her precious resources to 
a continental plan, because she fears an as¬ 
sociation from which, if it doesn’t succeed, 
she might not be able to extricate herself. 
France finds it difflcult to lead a movement 
toward Buropean commonality without 
Britain. America treads gently on the feel¬ 
ings of Latin-America, yet scolds wounded 
Burope for not seeing all international prob¬ 
lems through our eyes. Union is difficult to 
achieve, but once established It would pro¬ 
vide the tangible machinery of pooling these 
problems on the basis of common interests. 
The convention I speak of would study the 
means by which the differences ou procedure 
and emphasis could be reconciled: it would 
recommend the method by which tbe demo¬ 
cratic peoplM can integrate their strength: 
it would provide tbe spiritual Ixupiration for 
which the mlnd and soul of the world hunger. 
We, in the United StatM. can give the lead. 
We shall require patience, wisdom, imag¬ 
ination, and courage. We shall have to per¬ 
severe without hatred or malice. What are 
we afraid of? Ourselves? The Soviet Empire? 
Our friends? No, of course not. Then let 
us take the Initiative on all fronts; not only 
in armainents and economic aid. not only in 
military leadership, but in concrete propo^ 
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for a oattar ftfo tor ouroiiaMi taA for i 
kind than any whloh ,tlia: IJomlntfro eaa 
supply. Let us propose the revolution ctf all 
individuals against tyranny or some, let us 
propose the onensM of the spirit 

and the fact of a real and vrorkable associa¬ 
tion ot pfoplser The thne has come when 
we mint pc^de these peeves of the world 
with a vested interest in freedom. 

If we are for international decency, let us 
state It. If we are for the dignity of man. 
list tm pretfees it. If we are for honest and 
direct dealings. 1st us proclaim it. If we 
are for streng^ and an ever fuller life 
through unity, let us build it. If we are for 
our fel^. faitti tn our ONmI and our fellow 
men. let us jOght for it. 


Ah Atteaipt To Cont lo Atreenuiit With 
the Maitera of the Kremlk Abui4oBa 
Their Victtml, the Peoplet of the Soviet 
UhioB imi of Sateliite NatioM« Who 
Wttit To Get Rid of Those Masters 
Who Now Easlave Them 

SXTINSION OF REMARKS 


has put another lSgOOO.000 in slave-labor 
camps. There is hardly a family that has nut 
felt the whip or the dub of this police 
state.** 

aavoLT LomcAL 

TO XlBsauBM. to many other Congressmen, 
to the Russlaoe hera in touch with the revo¬ 
lutionary movement, the only policy that 
makee eenee Is the policy that will help the 
Russian people overthrow their oppressors. 

Tne vast potential of hatred built among 
the Buealan people by 80 years of suffering 
hasn’t yet been tapped. It must be If Amer¬ 
ica and the Western World are going to win 
the odd war. say Kersten. Constantine W. 
Boldyraff. professor of Russian at George¬ 
town University. Washington, and Prof. 
Vladimir M. Petrov. Yale. 

BKOKM OOMcaUWS ACTION 

80 Xbmxin la going to propose that Con- 
greaa go on record to express Its sympathy 
with the oppreaeed people of Russia and sat¬ 
ellite countries, to say that the govem- 
menta that rule them are not legitimate gov¬ 
ernments and to offer every possible aaslst- 
ance to the mov«nent for freedom. 

Congress currently has before It a resolu¬ 
tion, on Russian relatione. Introduced by 
Senator McMahon, Democrat, of Connecti¬ 
cut. and other Senators at both parties. In- 
dudlng Senator Wxusr. of Wisconsin. 


the guard stationed on hoard and gave him a 
drink from a bottle of vodka. 

The guard quickly warmed up and a 
friendly oonversaUon was proceeding when 
the worker suddenly handed him a package 
of cookies to have with the drinks. Then the 
worker got off the car as fast as he could. 

The guard, immediately suspicious, 
shouted an order lor his new acquaintance 
to stop. But the man vanished In the crowd 
on the street. 

Then the guard opened the package. The 
contents exploded aU over the car and out 
Into the street. They were antl-Red. antl- 
StaUn leaflets put out by MTS (Initials of the 
Russian name, variously translated as Na¬ 
tional Toilers' Society and National Alliance 
of Russian Bolldarlata). 

The worker was an NTS agent, and this was 
juat one of the trleka by which the under¬ 
ground makes Soviet offlolals themselves the 
unwitting allies In the distribution of anti¬ 
communist literature, said Representative 
KxtarxN In telling of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment behind the Iron curtain. 

Most of the literature Is printed outside the 
iron curtain. It Is smuggled Into Russia and 
the satellite countries and distributed by 
every means that will avoid detection. 

Copies of the Posev. the Russian antl-Com. 
munlst paper printed In West Berlin, have 
been circulated all through Russia, some- 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THB HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21,12S1 

Mr. EXRSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Ric- 
osb. I submit a series of articles which 
were published in the Milwaukee Sen¬ 
tinel February 26,27, and 28 on the Rus¬ 
sian underground movement aimed at 
the overthrow of Soviet tyranny. These 
articles show how the Russian under¬ 
ground could be developed to the extent 
that it may be possible for the Russians 
to overthrow their Communist op¬ 
pressors: 

(From tbe Milwaukee Sentinel of February 
86 . 1961] 

Tirm*u(T Sprxam Word to Rues or Rkwluon 
Aoainbt Buuats—KxBsneN Bkxbs Umno 
States Am m Movx to Cvxxtbrow Reds 
(B y Edward P. Balllne) 

The Communist land of the hammer and 
sickle Is now seeing the sign of the trident 
m public plsoee everywhereu 
Tbe trident Is the sign with which the 
growing underground resistance in Soviet 
Russia Is showing an oppressed pec^le that 
there is a revolt In tbe making, that there Is 
hope they can be rid of the bloody tyranny 
that has ruled them for 80 years. 

An American policy which would take ad¬ 
vantage of that revolutionary movement 
and encourage the Russian people to light to 
regain their liberties Is being uxf ed by Rep¬ 
resentative Ohaeuu J. Kxbstsn, Republican, 
of MllwaukM's fifth District. 

KxasTBN has been In communication with 
anti Communist Russians in this country 
and has In his possession samples of antt- 
Communist underground literature which 
has been circulated heiUnd the iron curtain 
by every kind of tncA and wUe. 

The demerate efforts of the secret police 
have not availed to keep theie bitter at¬ 
tacks on StaUn and his tynanloal regime 
from geittag Into the bands of the people 
of Ntussla. 

. BDmnmeald: 

**7n tbe past 80 years the Communist re¬ 
gime has murdered 40.000/)00 Russians, it 


aBAsnaMs rxntNDSHip 

This reaffirms the friendship of the Amer¬ 
ican people for all other peoples Including 
the people of the Soviet Union, regrets the 
artificial barrier that separates them from 
those peoples and says America desires 
••neither war with the Soviet Union nor the 
terrible consecuenees of such a war." 

BTit then comes a declaration which Kir¬ 
sten says will antagonise the great mass of 
Busolans who long for freedom. Here is the 
wording of the McMahon resolution: 

"Although they are firmly determined to 
defend their freedom and security, the Amer¬ 
ican people welcome all honorable efforts to 
compose thr^ differences between them and 
the Soviet government." 

BEEN AS VAIN HOPE 

To the Russians yearning to be rid of the 
Bed tyranny, that is nothing more than an 
expression of a vain hope for friendship with 
a regime relentlessly determined to extend 
its tyranny over the whole world. 

Would Kxbbtkn'b substitute for the Mc¬ 
Mahon resolution provoke the Communist 
government into a full-scale war? 

•'No," says SxMrxBN. "Russia would march 
today If the Communists thought they could 
win a war." 

In last November’s Reader’s Digest, Pro¬ 
fessor Boldyreff wrote: 

"World war III can be prevented by an im¬ 
mediate and vigorous psychological attack 
aimed at the enemy’s weakest spot—smolder¬ 
ing opposition of the Russian people against 
their oppressors In the. Kremlin. The mas¬ 
ters of the Kremlin dread most a move¬ 
ment that will show their victims bow to 
shake off Commimlst control." 

■ (Future artlolee will tell how the under¬ 
ground funcUons behind tbe iyon curtain, 
how hope Is being InstUled into the victims 
of the Red tyranny. hoW the fighters for 
freedom are sMigthenlng tihelr cause while 
waiting for the strategic day to strike off 
their chains.) 

[Urom the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 27. 

1861] 

How Anti-Red Ross XJsnmaaemnt Odtessaetd 

Sovzsr OinniiB Ki RS iin Rbvbax 4 B mowus 

(By aHwRid P. HaUine) 

In Leningrad a few weeks ago a slightly 
tipsy worker boarded a streetcar In the een- 
tral part of the city. Be started talking to 


times by use of balloons and rockets. (Fosev 
translates to "sowing" or "seeding time.") 

Rockets can be fired about a miles. When 
they land leaflets are scattered. Balloons, 
too. are loaded with anti-Communist litera¬ 
ture and usiially they land where the litera¬ 
ture will be found. 

Plenty of Rusalans are naturally afraid to 
pick up or read the underground leaflets, 
especially In public places, said Ksbstbn. 

But the fact that such literature gets 
through shows the people the secret police 
are far from Invincible. This raises hopes 
of even the most tearful and. ai: tbe same 
time, helps undermine the morale of the 
polloe and the Communist officials. 

That Is the reason for marking tbe sign 
of the trident In public places. It Is the 
way a Ruaslan publicly shows bis allegiance 
to tbe cause without exposing himself to the 
vengeance of tbe Communists. 

Other Russians may not know who put 
the sign there, but they know there Is an¬ 
other patriot pledged to Join the uprising 
when the time comes to act. 

As the sign of the trident spreads over 
Russia and the satellite countries tbe psycho, 
logical effect Increases In Intensity. Kersten 
has been told by Russian leaders In the move¬ 
ment. 

Behind the Iron curtain Kbmten said, the 
underground Is not yet organized In cells 
or groups. NTS leaders are waiting until the 
time Is ripe for concerted action. 

It still Is too dangeroiu to act In groups 
or even meet In secret. One member. If 
arrested, ep.n he tortured by the secret police 
Into revealing names and plans. So even the 
fighters In the. underground are not told the 
names. Their instructions come from the 
antl-Communlst paper printed In Berlin and 
from the leaflets scattered everywhere. 

LBAVLET UBSSAaE TRANSLATED 

Here la the translation of the Instructions 
to prospective workers In tbe antl-Oommu- 
nlst underground: 

••Comrade, friends. If you will read every¬ 
thing written here, and read It again, hon¬ 
estly and sincerely, will think it over, and 
will decide to take part In the struggle for 
truth among the people, you are already 
halfway to victory. The main thing: you will 
decide to cross tbe line of lies and hypnotism 
at Stalin propaganda. If you succeed in 
doing It, you are already a freeman. Free 
at this moment within yourself, free In heart 
and soul. You will see the world about you 
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In an entirely different light—ae It is. and 
not as presented to you by that incessant and 
agonising 'toothache'—government propa¬ 
ganda. 

*'Zf in your soul you surmount that propa¬ 
ganda, you are no longer a slave of Stalin's, 
but a free fighter in the cause of Uberation 
for your motherland. 

"If you decide to take a personal oath to 
your conscience, when alone think and feel 
each word of this: 

" THS OATR 

" 'As a true and 'tonest son of Russia, I 
give my word, and swear truly and truthfully 
to servw the cause of freedom for my people 
In the National Toilers Society. I swear in 
all my actions to be guided by the honor 
and welfare of my country, sparing no effort 
during the revolutionary struggle to fulfill 
the instructions of the revolutionary staff of 
the Pitchfork (Trident) NTS (The Sign) 

"Then, if you are a believer, make the 
sign of the cross. If not. go into the field 
and kiss the earth that gave you life, the 
earth that is drenched with the blood of 
our martyrs and our heroes, the earth which 
you must free. From this moment you are a 
Charter member of this association of the 
free. 

“What are you to do when you set out on 
the road to flight fur liberty? 

"The revolutionary staff is sending 
throughout the country these first battle 
instructions: 

"1. With all means available to you, spread 
the word of the fight for liberation. Multi¬ 
ply our pamphlets and articles from our 
news-sheets: compose revolutionary tracts 
yourself; copy them by hand—using printed 
letters so that your handiwork will not be 
recognised; and carofully. so as not to be 
discovered, leave them where they are sure 
to attract someone’s attention later—in the 
cars of the trains, in the streetcars and 
metros (subwasrs); on the tables of eating 
houses: in offices: and on the work benches 
In factories. Pin or paste them on the walls 
of houses and on fences. If -'ou ore abroad 
in the army of occupation, send pamphlets 
to your motherland. Already thousands at 
fighters spread our word of liberation in 
these ways. 

"2. Whenever you can, without rUk of dis¬ 
covery, draw with chalk, pencil, or lime—or 
paint—the recognieed sign of our associa¬ 
tion, the sign of our unity—the Pitchfork 
(Trident) of the people’s anger; or draw the 
letters NTS (which also mean: 'We bring 
death to tyrants: and: we carry freedom to 
the toilers).' .3o one. or the other, <x both. 
Repeat it. Be not disturbed if at first results 
are not immediately apparent; sooner ae 
later you will find at the same place, beside 
your sign or letter, additional signs or letters 
drawn by other hands. They are your un¬ 
known confederates letting you know at their 
presence. If walking in the street, you see 
our fighting sign, look to see U no passersby 
are close, and extend your greetiilgs to your 
friends by drawing a sign yourself. In order 
to appraise the significance of this step^ 
remember how such acknowledgment will 
encourage him. knowing that he is not alone. 

"In our motherland, even now in many 
cities our friends signal, one to another. 
The 'power.' while it can, conceals all infor¬ 
mation about the fight against it; but soon 
it will be ttble to conceal no longer. Soon 
throughout the entire land will blink and 
twinkle the lights of our cause, our strug¬ 
gle for liberation. Soon the ^hters will 
force the *pow ir' to reckon with us. and then 
to retreat before the revolutionary force. 
That day will be the beginning of the end 
o' Bolshevik tyranny. Limit your action, 
for the time, to limited deeds; but kne 7 that 
from millions of limited actions, great deeds 
spring." 


(From the Milwaukee Sentinel of February 
28, 1951] 

Aim-Rkp tjMbxaoaoTTNii SriXAM so Roes 
Axmt 

(By Edward P. Halline) 

Copies of the Russia** anti-Oommunlst 
paper, Possev, printed in the western aone 
of Berlin, get to mUllons of Soviet officers 
and soldiers in Russia, and in Russian- 
occupied countries. 

The Ruuian secret police, more than any¬ 
one else, would like tn know how it's done. 

The underground edition of Possev has 
the same format as the Red army news¬ 
paper. Sovietskaya Armlya. So once the 
contraband sheet got into the distribution 
channels, it wasn't too hard for countleu 
copies to slip through to the soldiers. 

STILL sxiNa Dom 

That was first reported last summer and 
It is still being done in the face of the most 
desperate efforts by the Reds to stop it. said 
Representative XxaaTXN. 

When Soviet officials ordered a Government 
stamp on all copies of the Army newspaper, 
the underground issues carried the stamp, 
too. This certainly is an indication that 
plenty of Russian Army officers and men 
are agents of NTS. the Russian underground 
organization, or at least are sirmpathizers. 

Leaflets going to Russian officers and sol. 
dlers in the Soviet-occupied zones of Aus¬ 
tria and Germany stress the questions those 
men must be forever asking themselves. 

Why do the conquered peoples live bet¬ 
ter than the Russians at home? Why are the 
Russian soldiers not allowed out of their 
barracks? Why are they forbidden to frat¬ 
ernize with the Austrians and Germans? 

UDAVLET BROWS MAP 

An Austrian leaflet in Representative Kza- 
amr’B possession has a map for the benefit 
of sympathizers in danger of discovery and 
arrest. It shows the Soviet and western 
zones of Vleima, the Danube River, and also 
portions of Czechosluvakia and Austria. 

But it tells the anti-Communlst Russians 
not to escape unless it is necessary to save 
themselves. 

"The fighters for freedom in the army 
and in the motherland are needed more there 
than abroad," the leaflet says. 

That is the type of propaganda the un¬ 
derground is carrying on and with little 
money or technical facilities. Representative 
Kbbstxn said. 

With such a revolutionary group at work, 
with the great majority cd Russians opposed 
to the red regime, the American Government 
cannot afford not to profess its friendship 
for the RiMSlan people and give them every 
assistance possible, be Ceclared. 

WrXLL tTPSXT BTALZM PLAN 

The increasing strength of the imder- 
ground will upset Stalin's military plans 
and prevent world war m, Kibbtxr said. 

A letter from Russian-born Vladimir N. 
Petrov, Yale professor, told Kbestiik that 
Stalin probably fears his own people more 
than the A-^bomb. Another Russian, Prof. 
Constantine; W. Boldyreff, who helped or¬ 
ganize the underground in 1980, said in the 
Reader's Digest last November that Stalin 
fears a revolt morq than American rearma¬ 
ment. 

Revolt is brewing in Red China, where 
the peasants who were promised land are 
facing collectivization, Kzkbtzn said. And 
In Russia a new collectivization drive is 
planned that will uproot 12 , 000,000 peasant 
families. Now Is the time, he said, for the 
Western World to take advantage of rising 
tide of hatred for communism in Communist 


Hie Lete Honorable VirfU M. Chapmaii, 
of Kentaelgr 

srnsNfinoN of remarks 

HON. EARLE C CLEMENTS 

OPRXNTDOirr 

IN IBB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 {legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. Fresldeiit. I asE 
unanimous ooneent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rioord some state¬ 
ments made relative to my good friend 
and deceased colleague, Virgil M. Chap¬ 
man. The first is an editorial by Mr. 
Charles Flnnell, writing for the Ch^thl- 
ana Democrat, published at Cynliiiana. 
Ky. Second is a resolution of the Paris 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris, Ky., and 
the third an Introduction to a radio pro¬ 
gram sponsored by the Associated In¬ 
dustries of Kentucky, given on March 
11,1951, shortly after the funeral serv¬ 
ices at Paris, Ky. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
resolution, and Introduction were 
ordered to be printed in the Ricorb, as 
follows: 

Sxnatob VntoxL M. Chapman 
(By Charles Fennell) 

The death of Senator Virgil M. Chapman 
was tr^lc and untimely. He had entered 
upon a career in the Senate which gave 
fuller scope to his powers and in which he 
was fast winning the admiration, respect, 
and confidence of bis colleagues and the 
country. Had his services continued he 
would have added his name to the top five 
or six greatest men that Kentucky has con¬ 
tributed to the public life of America. 

He had the finest mind of any man we 
have known. The scope of his intellectual 
interests was wide and scholarly. His knowl¬ 
edge of history and of literature was amaz¬ 
ing. He could quote from the classics by 
the hour. 

The basic political principal of his life can 
be summed up in one word—balance. To 
him the general welfare and happiness of our 
country depends upon achieving and main¬ 
taining a practical balance among the great 
segments of our economy—agriculture, labor. 
Industry, commerce, and finance. When 
viewed in this light his po^^tioal career has 
the unity and singleness of purpose of a 
drama. At its beginning in 1924 the indus¬ 
trial, commercial, and financial interest had 
achieved a domination of the national econ¬ 
omy. This had destroyed its balance and 
had left agriculture a sick economy as Presi¬ 
dent Goolidge called it. Among the victims 
of this Imbalance none were harder hit than 
the tobacco growers of his district and State 
whose champion he became. 

A life-long friend of labor as another vic¬ 
tim of the imbalance, he refused to go along 
with the dictatorship of the labor bosses 
when they sought domination of the econ¬ 
omy as he had prevlotuly fought other such 
attempts by industry and finance. Be knew 
that their success would be ruinout to all 
Including our laborers. In this he was a 
truer friend of the laborer than these power 
crazy bosses. He would have opposed any 
similar attempt at domination by agriculture 
for the same reason. 

His long-time advocacy of military and 
naval preparedness sprang from the same 
principle. He knew that a balance of power 
among nations is necessary to InternatlouBl 
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peace and Mcogntaed Itie imtA fact that 
poiPMr ean ^ matahid only witb^power, and 
that only a atraRy Aatloa can apcah vlth 
antheritr* At the eounett tahlt aa wall aa 
m the flaU ^Ood la on the aide o( the big 
battallona.'* Be had no patlanoe with thoae 
Idaallata who dcMed their eyea to lealttlea 
and whoee rhelortoal enataatoa would have 
aad« in part did. atrip ua of our armed 
atrength. He did not aaaoelate weakneaa 
with rtgbteousneaa and aaw no leaaon why 
the Btrong cannot entertain and defend high 
ideala as well aa the weak. 

Great aa were hla mental endowmenta they 
were fully matched by hla political and mcwal 
oouraga. Xt la doubtful If any Member of 
either Chamber In Oongreaa during the laat 
SO yeara haa atood up for hla oonvictlona 
at the peril of hla political life aa often aa 
haa vmidl Chapman. It eon be truthfully 
raid of him that he never betrayed a con¬ 
viction or a friend for the aake of expediency 
or gain. Tbla flrmneaa and courage at¬ 
tracted and held the tbouaanda of devoted 
frlenda who loyally followed him to the end. 
Be had Juatlfled their faith In him. Thla was 
espreaaed by one of them on hearing of hla 
death in an old expreeeion of the mountaina: 
*Tou can Bwlm the river and ride the moun¬ 
tain with old Virgil,** the ultimate tribute 
to hla dopendablll^. 

A great Kentuckian, a great American, a 
great human being ideepa In that newly made 
grave at Parla. May hla alumbera be aa aweet 
aa the memorlea he leavea behind him. 


Paxib CHAtcBP or CoKUxaci, Inc.. 

Paris, Ky. 

BmoLtmoN 

Whereas Virgil M. Chapman waa, up until 
the time of his death, a valued and esteemed 
Senator of the United States Senate and a 
tenacious defender of the political principles 
In which we all believe; and 

Whereas for many yeara VlrgU M. Chap¬ 
man contributed freely of his time and 
energy for the betterment of Kentucky farm¬ 
ers aa well as farmers In other parte of the 
Nation, and contributed freely of his time 
in the Interest of all of hla conatltuenta; and 

Whereas although Virgil M. Chapman was 
serving bis first term In the United States 
Senate, he had gained a reputation among 
his fellow colleagues as a man of rugged 
honesty, high integrity, and Intense loyalty: 
and 

Whereas Virgil M. Chapman’s associates on 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and 
Public Service Cozxunlttee have lost a man 
of great Intellect and a strong advocate of 
sound legislation; and 

Whereas the city of Paris and Bourbon 
County have benefited greatly by his lofty 
purpose and sterling character; and 

Whereas the people of the city of Paris 
and Bourbon County have received an Irrep¬ 
arable loss to their commimlty: Now, there¬ 
fore, be it 

Rerolved, That the Paris Chamber of Com¬ 
merce does hereby In this manner take offl- 
clal notice of the important facts herein¬ 
before set forth; and be It further 

Besolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the faithful wife and family 
of VlrgU M. Chapman; and that a copy here¬ 
of be published In each of the newspapers of 
general circulation in this city; and that a 
copy be transmitted to the United States 
Senate. 

This resolution passed this 10th day of 
March 1961. 

MhJCB M. Davh, 

ProMsnt, t. 

Attest: 

Xioxns BucoiK 

Secrefary. 

Committee on resolutions.* Mllea M. Davie, 
Clay B. Butherland, Sam MUacr, 


IProm the ladto program Americans. Speak 
Dp. March 11,1061] 

BMh Sunday afternoon at this time, Aaao- 
elated Industries of Kentucky brings you 
these interviews by BIU Slater with promi¬ 
nent and loyal Americana in the interest of 
defending and strengthening our American 
heritage of freedom. 

Death came Thursday to the senior Sena¬ 
tor from Kentucky^ Virgil Chapman, of 
Paris. All of US may not have agreed with 
Senator Chapman's views and opimons on 
the pressing problems of our time. But 
Senator Chapman was a loyal American and 
Kentuckian who had the courage of his con¬ 
victions. He was a man who would stand up 
and be counted for the things he thought 
wne right. And he did not hesitate to put 
the good of his country before his political 
party. 

Associated Industries regreta deeply the 
tragic and untimely death of a man of this 
kind. Perhaps as never before, America 
needs men who stand tot principle, men who 
believe ttiat the welfaie of our Nation must 
not be substituted for political expediency; 
men who believe that our Constitution and 
our Bill of Rights are sacred to the American 
heritage of freedom and liberty. 


Jewish Perseeatioii Iscreatbg Behind the 
Iron Cartein 


EXnSNSlON OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN TBE HOUSE OP BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. EXRSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Jewish persecution is increas¬ 
ing under the Communist rule behind 
the iron curtain, according to many re¬ 
ports in the press recently. This is in 
accord with what might be expected 
under the Communist creed which de¬ 
mands that there be no other gods but 
communism. Communism is deter¬ 
mined to crusli all expression of religious 
and national feelings. 

Lenin, in the gobbledygook of Commu¬ 
nist phraseology, expressed his hatred of 
the Jews as follows: 

The idea of a Jewish nationality la con¬ 
trary to the intweats of the Jewish workers 
and engmidars In them a feelir g of hoetiUty 
toward assimilation. 

And in 1937 Stalin expressed his hatred 
more plainly when he remarked to the 
German writer, Feuchtwanger: 

You Jews have created one eternally true 
legend—that of Judas. 

I wish to Include herewith recent news 
items which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor and the New York 
Times: 

rftom the Christian Science Monitor' of 
February 8, 1961) 

ANTX-Smonaac jEUvoaxiD MouNnwa iNun 
Buaaxa 

(By J.Xib Tillery 

For the first time la Sovlat history persons 
of Jewiah faith are ivpsMhtly In physical 
danger from anti-Semitic violenoe. 

According to reports from inside the Soviet 
union and reaching Jewish leaders in both 
Xaraei and the United Statee, anti-Semitic 


outbreaks have assumed the slae of minor 
riots In some of the amaUer towns in the 
Ukraine. 

Even more disturbing, there have been as¬ 
saults on Individual Jews In such large cities 
as Moscow, with its 800,000 Jews, and Odessa, 
with Its 100,000 Jews. 

OOIKPLAINTS SXSaiGAaOXDf 

Soviet officials are reported reliably to have 
shown Indifference to the complain ui of the 
Jewish victims axid to have taken no steps to 
curb the mounting frequency of these inci¬ 
dents, notwithstanding the formal ban on 
anti-Semitism In the Soviet Constitution. 

Benjamin West, writing in Israel’s best- 
informed newspaper, Davar, says there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of reports 
that Jews have been deported from Russian 
fTontlw areas. Slnoe, however, figures on 
these deportations are not available, reports 
of mass deportations may be exaggerated. 

There also have been new round-ups of 
Zionists and since Zionism has been Illegal 
In the Soviet Union for more than three dec¬ 
ades, the arrested men are not youngsters. 

They are Judged to be mainly veterans of 
penal servitude, who were relaased aftsr 10 to 
20 years at hard labor in Siberia, but were 
rearrested when the Moscow radio and the 
newspaper Pravda began their attacks. Just 
about a year ago, on Ben-Ourlon’s Marshall 
plan government. 

XIN TOU> NOT TO WXITB 

Israeli residents have received letters from 
their kin in the Soviet Union advising that 
they no longer wished to receive correspond¬ 
ence from overseas. The Kremlin had en¬ 
couraged correspondence with overseas rela¬ 
tives during the war years and Immediately 
following the Soviet delegation’s support of 
the United Nation’s General Assembly’s Pal¬ 
estine partition resolution, under which the 
State of Israel came Into being. 

Israeli newspapers report also that Jewish 
lay representatives and rabbis are no longer 
to be seen at official Soviet functions, al¬ 
though It is government practice to Invite 
representatives of all ethnic groups residing 
in the Soviet Union, and to encourage all 
clergy, both Christian and Moslem, to attend 
in clerical garb. 

Jewish leaders disagree, however, in defin¬ 
ing these phenomena of Soviet behavior to¬ 
ward Jews. Some charge that the Soviet au¬ 
thorities have embarked on an outright anti- 
Semitic policy, tacitly encouraging every 
form of persecution against persons of the 
Jewish faith. 

Others are somewhat less drastic In their 
appraisal. One Jewish leader, sharing the 
second view, asserted this week In an open 
letter to the Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States that while the Individual Jew still 
may be physically secure in Russia, the So¬ 
viet Union is apparently determined on spir¬ 
itual genocide of the Jewish group. 

aratiTUAX. osNoenue crarqxd 

The genocide charge has been leveled by 
Haylm Greenberg In an open-letter article in 
Der Ylddlaher Kemfer. official organ of the 
Labor Zionist Organization of America, of 
which he is editor. Mr. Greenberg Is also a 
member of the executive of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and head of its culture 
department, and his opinion is highly valued 
by Israel's top government leaders. 

Asserting that he was writing only in his 
own name, as an American Jew with Russian 
txaekground, and not in the name of any or¬ 
ganization, Mr. Greenberg listed the follow¬ 
ing evidence of spiritual genocide against 
Soviet Jewry: 

There is not a single Yiddish publication 
Mt In the Soviet Union (the former Israel 
Ambassador to Russia, Mordecal Namid, said 
there was a Yiddish publication in Biro 
Bidjan). 
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Th« board, repreMotlng halt a million per¬ 
sona. adopted a resolution authorialng the 
administrative committee to the Jewish La¬ 
ta Committee to prMent before the Com¬ 
mission of Human Rights of the United 
Rations all known facts ocmcernlng the 
situation. 

Adolph Held, national chairman of the 
Jewish Labor Committee; Jacob S. Pototsky. 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, CIO; and X}avld Dublnsky, 
president of the International Ladles Gar¬ 
ment Workers Union, A. F. of L.. wore ap¬ 
pointed to present the matter to the United 
Hatlons. 

The report on Jewish life behind the iron 
curtain and in Western Europe, made by 
ITathan Chanin. of the labor committee’s 
administrative committee and educational 
director of the Workmen's Circle, contained 
the following findings: 

Russia: No trace is left of Jewish culture. 
All Jewish schools have been closed: Yid¬ 
dish newspapers and periodicals silenced; 
Yl.'dish writers have been liquidated: Blro- 
Bldjan, proclaimed an autonomous Jewish 
republic in 1026, no longer exists In a true 
sense. 

Rumania: The Rumanian Communist 
Party is almost completely purged of Its Jew¬ 
ish members—66,000 being expelled when the 
party was consolidated early in 1960. A stop 
has been put to the emigration of Jews to 
Israel. Antisemitism has not died In Ru¬ 
mania, nor has the Communist government 
considered It necessary to conduct a fight 
against It. In the past 2 years all Jewish 
schools, synagogues, and newspapers have 
been closed down. 

Poland: There are no more than 60.000 
Jews left In Poland. Emigration to Israel 
has been banned. Zionism Is regarded as a 
crime and treason, and Israel Is a hated 
country, regarded as Ideologically bound 
with the United States and Great Britain. 
The Jewish community, its cultural Insti¬ 
tutions. and Its religious activities have been 
placed under the supervision of Jewish Com¬ 
munists. 

Hungary and Czechoslovakia: Life Is no 
better for the Jewa In these countries than 
It 1.; In Rumania or Poland. 

In contrast. It was reported that the con¬ 
ditions of the Jews in Western Europe were 
more secure and that there were great ex- 
pectations that of all the Western European 
Jewish communities. France would remain 
the largest. Nearly 260,000 Jews are now In 
France. 


leeo woME awGin» 

*ln 1940, Juat 10 years ago, we set up an 
underground operation that rescued thou- 
sknda of Important flghteri for freedom from 
H'tler's slave Europe, and today we are again 
working and aavlng the Uvea of democratic 
opponents of Stalin’s tyranny. 

Mr. Pat said, *'Tbe underg^^ound agents 
rescue those Jews who are refused clearance 
by the Soviet-dominated Government to 
emigrate to Israel. 

"Many of these people, and there are thou¬ 
sands of them, have been active In the tree 
labor movement, in clvU groups and cuclal 
welfare work," he noted. "FOr these Jews a 
hopelesa future existence In Soviet land Is 
the price demanded by the Gommunlste.’’ 

Mr. Pat emphasized that tightened lines 
and Soviet-commanded reinforced border 
patrols make it virtually impossible to euc- 
cessfuUy find a rear exit to the dungeon- 
llke bleakness of Sovletland. 

"The emphasis In escaping Stalin’s in¬ 
ferno as of November 1980, had turned to 
extensive use of misleading Identification 
papers to smuggle these Jews, and their 
families In many cases, to a friendly neigh¬ 
boring European country and then to Israel 
and permanent freedom," he declared. 

COST or CREDENTIALS 

Illegal credentials sell for approximately 
$100 each on the black market and elsewhere 
In certain Soviet-controlled states. It was 
explained, but a-, agents work inward toward 
the Soviet itself, the price for such creden¬ 
tials becomes even costlier, the existence of 
such escape papers mors scarce. 

Mr. Pat said that In Russia itself the 
Jewish underground Is not operating Its 
rescue network because, among other rea¬ 
sons. It Is felt that there would be very few 
trustworthy agents to help with the work. 

Head of the Jewish underground Is an 
uUidentlfled man In his late fifties who 
handled the underground operations against 
Hitler, Mr. Pat said. He wor’ui out of the 
committee headquarters In New York City. 

Several of the European agents of the un¬ 
derground have been Imprisoned or simply 
disappeared. It was revealed. 

The executive board adopted a resolution 
calling upon the United States Government 
and other democratic natione Joined by the 
Atlantic Pact not to rearm Germany and to 
hold firmly to the oath they took at the end 
of the war to liquidate all of Germany’s 
armed forces. 


Nothing has been beard. In nearly 2 years, 
from any of the Yiddish writers in the Soviet 
Union. Assuming there is no longer an 
audience far Yiddish publications, surely 
there must be sufficient interest among So¬ 
viet Jews to warrant publication of at least 
one Russian-language magazine dealing with 
Jewish affairs for the nearly 2.000,000 Jews 
in the Soviet Union. 

SXUENCB meUES OOXLT 

Mr. Greenberg notes that the Yiddish the¬ 
ater has received no mention recently in the 
columns of the Soviet press. He asks, fur¬ 
thermore, what has happened to the Jewish 
schools In Russia, and notes that these ques¬ 
tions have been addressed many times In 
the past to the Soviet ambassadors In vari¬ 
ous countries, but no answer has been re¬ 
ceived to date. Their silence must be re¬ 
garded as Implied confession of the charge 
of spiritual genocide. 

The American Jewish Committee has pre¬ 
pared a memorandum on the persecution of 
religious Jews In Russia. According to this 
memorandum and testimony from other 
sources, the few synagogues functioning in 
Moscow are administered by persons of du¬ 
bious rabbinical status and by sextons that 
are party agents. Performance of certain 
rellglouG rites brands individuals as suspect 
in the eyes of the party, and instruction 
In Hebrew Is given clandestinely because use 
of the language Is Illegal. 

The amazing thing is that these clan¬ 
destine schools, where instruction Is largely 
from memory rather than books, which are 
unavailable, have produced some brilliant 
Talmudic scholars, according to wartime 
orthodox Jewish refugees from Poland who 
have come out of Russia since the end of 
the war. Because Soviet workers are granted 
days off on a rotating basis, orothodox Jews 
find It Impossible to observe the Sabbath. 

[From the New York Times of January 11 
1951] 

Hunoakt to Deport Jews—Cottncil MESCBsa 

Rseb Sats Antx-Semztio Drive 1b Stepped 

Up 

Dr. Bela Fabian, member of the Hungarian 
National Council, disclosed yesterday that 
he had received news from the Hungarian 
underground that the anti-Semitic campaign 
had been stepped up in Hungary and that 
preparations were being made by the Com¬ 
munist dictatorship to deport 20.000 persons, 
many of them Jews, to Soviet forced-labor 
camps. 

Dr. Fabian also made public an article that 
be will publish In the current issue of the 
New Leader, liberal weekly, in which he gives 
details on the ground for fears by members 
of the council that the anti-Semitic cam¬ 
paign Is the prelude to wholesale deportation 
of Hungarian Jews. 

The Hungarian underground reported that 
It had received news of wholesale deporta- 
tiorr to eastern Siberia of "almost the en¬ 
tire Jewish population of the Ukraine, White 
Russia, and the Crimea,** Dr. Fabian said. 

[From the New York Times of February 17, 
1951] 

PUROXNO or Jews in Soviet Lands Decried 
IN Plea for Action bt T7N 

Atlantic City, February 16.—The national 
executive board of the Jewish Labor Com¬ 
mittee called here tonight for a thorough 
Inquiry by the United Natlona of the cul¬ 
tural and spiritual destruction of Jewish 
life In Russia and other Soviet-dominated 
countries behind the Iron curtain. 

The action waa taken by 260 members of 
tho board at their annual conference here 
after they had heard a detailed report show¬ 
ing that no sign of Jewish life remains In 
the Soviet Union today and that the spiritual 
liquidation of the Jewish people in tiie satel¬ 
lite countries goes on at a rapid pace. 


[From the New York Times of February 18, 
1951] 

Underobottnd Bust Bxkznd Curtain—Ma¬ 
chinery That Aided Jews in Esoapino Hit¬ 
ler Again Helps Oppressed To Bscapb 
Atlantic City, February 17.—^More than 
1,000 endangered Jews, Including former labor 
and governmental officials, have been rescued 
from countries behind the Iron curtain by 
members of an underground operated by the 
Jewish Labor Committee, It was reported here 
today. 

Jacob Pat, of New York, executive secre¬ 
tary, told members of the committee’s na¬ 
tional executive board rt their annual con¬ 
ference here that Its agents both In the 
United States and Europe were arranging the 
escape of many thousands more—all under 
the noses of the Soviet-dominated secret 
police. 

He emphasized that Jewish agents are risk¬ 
ing their lives to rescue victims of Polish, 
Rumanian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, and 
Czechoslovak oommunlsm and help thorn to 
freedom. 

"Outstanding among the aotlvltiea of tho 
Jewish Labor Committee during 1950 were 
the efforts to rescue endangered persons from 
countries behind the irem ourtain,'* Mr. Pat 
said. **Onoe again we have been forced to set 
up our underground maohlnery in Europe.** 


[From the New York Times of February 19. 

1951] 

Voice u Invoked in Abuse op Jews—Labor 
Committee Asks Stress on the Plight of 
Minorities in the Soviet's Domains 
Atlantic City, February 18.— The Jewish 
Labor Committee, representing 500,000 per¬ 
sons. urged here today that Voice of Amer¬ 
ica broadcasts give greater emphasis to the 
mistreatment of Jews and other minorities 
within the Soviet sphere. 

The action was taken in a resolution ap¬ 
proved unanimously by the 260 members of 
the committee’s national executive board at 
the final session of a 8-day annual con¬ 
ference. 

Observing that the thousands of refugees 
who have sought asylum in the West agree 
that the Voice of America Is doing an es¬ 
sential and increasingly effective Job, the 
resolution continued: 

"The polieles, attitude toward and treat¬ 
ment of minorities—racial, cultural and po¬ 
litical—by any government is the add test 
of whether it Is genuinely democratic and 
civilized. 

"Just as the conscience of the eivUlzed 
world was aroused by the Hitlerite polioy of 
genocide, so also the conscience of everyone 
who bellevee in decency, juetlca and the dig¬ 
nity of man must be arouaed agalnet the 
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gwioclde aow being practiced by Oommii* 
nlat dictatorship in Its drive to destroy 
phyalcaUy, culturally and spiritually the Jew¬ 
ish people, who Internationally oonetltute 
the moat ucUve antl-Oommualet racial mt* 
norlty. 

“This Oommunlst drive to exterminate 
Jews as a people within the U. 8. 8. B. and 
its satellites foreshadows an effort to liqui¬ 
date other political, racial and cultural 
minorities." 

Harry N. Rosenlleld. a member of the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Commission, reported that 
under the Displaced Persons Act. 220,000 
DP's had arrived in this country since Oc¬ 
tober 80, 1248, or were on the way, and that 
thousands of others were departing dally. 

He gave the following distribution on the 
basis of rellgloua aflUlatlona: Catholics, 08.- 
400, or 45 percent of the total; Protestants, 
74,600, or 84 percent; Jews, 44,300. or 20 per¬ 
cent; others, 2300, or 1 percent. 

^'In American foreign policy," he said, 
"the dlq)laoed persons program Is the sym¬ 
bol of American determination to stand by 
fighters for freedom; in domestic affairs, the 
displaced persons program adds to our sin¬ 
ews of strength for arming ourselves and our 
allies to protect and preserve the peace." 

Adolim Held of New Yorlc was re-elected 
national cbalmum of the Jewish Labor Com¬ 
mittee, a post he has bad since 1288. Also 
renamed were Joseph Baskin, secretary: Da¬ 
vid Dublnsky, treasurer; Jacob Pat. executive 
secretary; Nathan Chanln, chairman of the 
administrative committee, and Benjamin 
Tabachlnsky, national director. 

All are from New York. 


The Defith of Fimfikiiii Delano Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

or wasT vxaazMXA 

IN THE 8BNATB OP THE UNIIED 6TATB8 
Wednesday. March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday. March 16). 1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Calvary of the Great,” by 
N. E. Nicoladies, printed in tlie June issue 
of the Voice of KEPA, commenting on 
the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Oh tbb Dxatb or Fsahsun Dxlano Boosb- 

VXLT— Tax CAtVASY OT TUX OXEAT 

Xt Is the fate of the great to ascend their 
Calvary wearing a crown of thorns. 

It Is the fate of the great, who were born 
to lead humanity forward, never to enjoy the 
fruit of their labors. The same fate was 
destined for our great friend, the helper of 
those who suffer, the man who loved 
humanity more than himself, our great and 
beloved of the people, Presldmt Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

He worked and tolled: blood was the sweat 
of his brow, his only compensation having 
been that he did his duty. He ascended 
calmly his Calvary, the place destined for all 
those who work and suffer for us, for our 
liberties, fw the marrow, for the future 
generations. 

The whole of hiuoanlty, all right-thinking 
people, those who sifffer from pain and 
privations, who are struggling and distressed, 
turn their eyes toward the fresh grave of the 
great humanitarian. 

Mo tears, sobs, or words are adequate to 
express our pain for the loss of this great 

TYIRTI. 


The extinct personality of President Frank¬ 
lin Delano Roosevelt was the paragon of all 
virtue and goodness, kindness and love, of 
every healthy thought. Blnoe the day he 
became consolous of Ufa, his eoncem was 
how to eecure a better life for the future 
generattona of humanity. His whole life was 
expended In all directions in the struggle 
for the success of this idea. And. fatally 
woimded in this struggle, he fell on the eve 
of the day that the crown of laurel, the only 
crown that was fit for him, was ready to 
adorn his work. 

Bis teaching, the beautiful teaching of 
love and peaceful coexistence of all peoples 
under one great, homogenous democracy, 
springing from the people, existing for the 
people, and working for the people, shall pre¬ 
dominate throughout the ages as the most 
radiant ray of light on earth and as an 
eternal memorial of the man who taught It. 
His teaching shall become‘the axis around 
which shall move from now on the nations 
and the communities of the earth which Is 
Inhabited by us, whom he aspired to lead to 
the safest haven of life, the haven of equality 
and justice. 

This lucid intellect, endowed with an enor¬ 
mous strength of tolerance, foresight, per¬ 
spicacity, and absolute and unblemished 
justice, was the intellect for which the 
masses of mortals were waiting for thou¬ 
sands of years. 

Rest L peace, our great President. Rest 
not only from your labors and toll for tu, 
but rest also In the thought that It Is no 
longer possible for those who rule today, and 
those who will come tomorrow, to overlook 
the righteousness, the goodness, and the 
divinity of the direction toward which you 
guided us. holding us by the hand like a 
great father of the whole humanity. 

You were the greatest warrior of the ages 
and you fell more than heroically on the eve 
of the day when the great battle for true 
civilization. In which you were the protago¬ 
nist, was to be crowned with the eternal 
crown of victory and glory. 

But the crown of thorns on your brow 
has deeply wounded you during these years 
and you succumbed, but not before you laid 
down the unshaken foundations of the edi¬ 
fice you wished to build. The first corner¬ 
stones of the edifice. In which humanity will 
dwell In the future, shall bear your traoea— 
the traces and the seal of your great per¬ 
sonality as a guaranty that this edifice of 
yours will last forever. 

You have been the great statesman, the 
best head of family, the great philanthropist, 
our friend, and greatest fellowman. You 
have been the father of all humanity—of the 
poor, the sufferli^, the workers, the orphans, 
the weak and the meek In spirit—and for 
them you lived and worked and tolled and 
gave your life. 

Yotu: sermons are destined to live through¬ 
out the ages—engraved in gold letters on the 
metope of the earth. 

No words in poetry or prose, in speech or 
writing, can adequately praise your deeds. 

No voice can express precisely what you 
have done for us. Only the combined voice 
of humanity—only this united voice—^is able 
to express In two words to you. Oh, great and 
unforgettable President, something fitting: 
We thank, we thank you for everything you 
have done for us, for the peoples of this 
earth, for those who hunger and thirst for 
liberty, for the fatigued and the unfortunate, 
the distressed and the oppressed. 

Best in peace forever, our great President. 
Your spirit will be our guide from now on. 
Rest, our great President. A grateful hu¬ 
manity Is supporting the load of earth that 
covers you for everything you have done for 
It. Hall, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. You 
have not died. You live and will live as long 
as the earth on which you were bom. 

It Is your deeds that have carved your 
Immortality. 


I Prices 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE senate OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday. March 16). 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in recent 
times there has been a considerable 
amount of unfair criticism in the press 
as to alleged profiteering on the part of 
the farmer. In some instances we know 
that there has been considerable income 
in the case of large scale fanning by a 
few very wealthy individuals in agricul¬ 
ture. However, that refers to only a 
very small minority. In the case of 
the small family type farm which still 
comprises the great bulk of farms 
throughout the Nation and in my own 
State, there is certainly no justification 
for any allegation that the farmer is 
profiteering or is gouging the consumer 
or is getting a disproportionate share of 
income. On the contrary, the same milk 
that sells on my farm, for example, for 
around 7 cents per quart has tripled in 
price by the time it reaches the con¬ 
sumer. So. obviousls' the farmer is 
hardly benefiting from that tremendous 
price spread; middlemen all along the 
line are getting the lion’s share. 

I have in my hands a very illuminating 
editorial published in the March 15 issue 
of the Olenwood City Tribune. I ask 
unanimous consent that its text be re¬ 
printed in the Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Dairy Report—Crxticb Conti n u e To Blame 
Farmers for Inflation 

Anyone wbo reads the large metropolitan 
dallies and many of the nationally circulated 
magazines cannot belp but gain the Im¬ 
pression that farmers are the root of the 
infiatlon evU. Every boost In food prioes Is 
played up big, and the consumers gain the 
Impression that farmers are waxing rich at 
the expense of further inflation. 

No one can deny that the farmers are re¬ 
ceiving Bllghtly higher prices for their prod¬ 
ucts. but who is respoxMlble? Meat prices 
are high because consumers are eating more 
meat than ever before and are bidding the 
price up high. The unfortunate thing Is 
that farmers seldom receive anywhere near 
08 large a port of food price Increases as do 
the processors and the people who work for 
the proceeeors. 

Unless agriculture Is to suffer some pretty 
bad black eyes, there must be started very 
soon a program to educate consumers. 
Agriculture la merely beginning to catch up 
with the boom that never ended for other 
branehea of the economy. Since 1948, the 
peak year for agriculture, net farm Income 
has dropped, but profits of Industry and 
wageo of Industrial workers have continued 
to climb to new peaks in that period. 

In other words, farmers’ prices have been 
dropping while -the cost of goods farmers 
must buy has been increasing as a result of 
higher wages and higher profits in Industry. 
Now that ooiununer demand, again affected 
by higher wages Is putting upward pressure 
on farm prices, farmers are being blamed for 
the Infiatlonary spiral. Labor and Industry 
want to freesa food prlcee jiut as those prices 
are beginning to bring agriculture near other 
branches of the economy In buying power. 
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The temptation to bring back wartime 
subsldlee la great for the poUtlolana who 
think they can go on forever fooling the 
people Into believing that when you pay 
part of the bill In taxes you pay nothing. 
Somebody must tell the consumer that sub¬ 
sidies are more expensive than paying their 
bills in the market place, for the simple rea¬ 
son that you cannot dish out subsidies with¬ 
out a huge administrative cost. 

There Is a big Job to be done. too. In 
waking up Mrs. America to the fact that eat¬ 
ing must remain as the primary expense In 
any family budget. That food costs have 
not been out of line is proved by the figures: 
In 1950 American families spent only 10 
percent of the family income for food, as 
compared with an average of 23 percent in 
the 1930-39 period. 

Farmers are being made the scapegoats In 
the present Inflationary spiral. Farm prices 
have Increased In recent months, but they 
have Increased from a previous drop during 
which Industrial prices and wages were con¬ 
stantly going up. Farmers are the only ma¬ 
jor economic group who suffered a decline 
in Income since the end of World War II. 
The public, however, Is not being told the 
entire story, and farmers are suffering very 
adverse criticism as a result. 

The Late Honorable Virgil M. Chapman, 
of Kentucky 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

or KXNTtrCKT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Paris. Ky., newspaper, the 
Paris Kentuckian-Citizen. and also one 
from the Oldham Era. of La Orange. Ky.. 
relative to my good friend and deceased 
colleague Virgil M. Chapman: 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I From the Paris Kentuckian-Citizen J 
We Shall Never See His Like Again 

The sad news of the death of Senator 
Virgil Chapman in Washington Thursday 
morn.ng was received in his home commu¬ 
nity of Bourbon County a short while later 
ai a shock vhich has been, perhaps, without 
parallel In the hlstor/ of the county. 

The impact of the almost unbelievable 
loss has been such tha l? presslon Is still 
difficult under the stunning realization that 
his eloquent voice has been Anally stilled, 
that his stout heart no longer beats and 
that his strong hand has been removed from 
the shoulders of his beloved people. 

Through the untimely death of Virgil 
Chopman, we are sure that a great states¬ 
man las been lost to the Nation In a trying 
hour. We know that the people of Kentucky 
have lost a great advocate. The people of 
his home community have lost. Indeed, a 
great friend. 

The Kentuckian-Citizen, his home-town 
newspaper, leaves the larger tributes the 
hour seems to demand to other associates 
of Senator Chapman, hoping to remain, 
rather, on the plane of simplicity reserved 
for his old-time friends and neighbors. We 
who knew him best here at home knew him 
for traits of sterling character which will be 


the tniest meoeure of his worth—for his 
rugged honesty, tat his high integrity, for 
his intense loyalty, and for his lofty purpose. 
We remember him through many years since 
first he enlisted his services under the ban¬ 
ner of exalted principle—« banner which 
fluttered to the groimd Thursday on what 
seems to us to hava been the very threshold 
of an even greater stewardship. tmsuUled 
still by the sacxiflce of a single conviction. 

His flne virtues far transcended his faults, 
to a degree only recording of the scroll will 
reveal eventually. He was our friend, tried 
and true. Our hearts are heavy today here 
in Bourbon County because of his death. 


[From the Oldham (Ky.) Era of March 16. 
1951] 

A Nobleman Btrxcxen From the Senate 
Rolls 

The untimely death of Senator Virgil M. 
Chapman Is not only a loss to Kentucky but 
to the United States Senate and to the Na¬ 
tion. After a long and distinguished service 
In the House of Representatives he brought 
to the Senate that wealth of legislative ex¬ 
perience, sound Judgment, and wise counsel 
so necessary to fulfill prudently the obliga¬ 
tions of a Senator and he was dally growing 
in political stature. 

One had to know him to appreciate what 
he really was and to appraise his true char¬ 
acter. The people have had few servants 
more honest, more conscientious, more loyal 
and dependable. It Is difficult to find a 
deeper student of the history of our colonial 
ancestors who were responsible for the birth 
of this Nation. 

His flrst visits to Oldham County were In 
the days of the organization of the Burley 
Tobacco Cooperative Association. He made 
friends among the farmers and business¬ 
men of this country and they were his friends 
forever. When Oldham County was a part 
of the district he so ably represented his 
visits were frequent and he continued to add 
friends. 

Virgil Chapman was an experienced. Illus¬ 
trious statesman, a peerless orator, and a 
great patriot who knew no dictator but his 
conscience, no guide but his Judgment and 
no purpose but to serve his country. While 
on the mountaintop of success. In the very 
heyday of manhood, while all the tides of life 
and joy and hope were flowing full and fair, 
from an environment of prosperity, comfort, 
love and peace he was abruptly summoned 
to take his Journey to that mysterious coun¬ 
try from which no traveler ever returns. With 
courage and hope he went from the restless 
land of the living Into the silent land of the 
dead. 

He was a man who thought clearly, who 
considered questions logically, and who pos¬ 
sessed the virtue of thinking straight. He 
arrived at decisions quickly, and once hav¬ 
ing arrived at a decision as to what was 
right, he could not be changed. He would 
not tolerate what he believed to be wrong. 

During his legislative experience his flne 
character, intellectual Integrity, far-seeing 
statesmanship, and wise counsel were out¬ 
standing. He loved his country and real¬ 
ized Its great power and Influence In world 
affairs. 

There was nothing narrow about his vi¬ 
sion. Ha saw with uncanny accuracy the 
likely unfolding of world events and threw 
his great vision and statesmanship into the 
struggle to bring his countrymen and men 
and women everywhere a chance for peace 
and prosperity on a world-wide scale. 

His convictions were founded on deep 
thought. Compromises were not a part of 
his nature. He began and ended his career 
with the same basic philosophy of govern¬ 
ment. The Illustrious son of a great State, 
beloved by all who knew him. he left foot¬ 
prints that will endure for all time. The 
legislative annals of the Nation have been 


enriched by the eloquence, the persuasion, 
and the logic of his oratory. 

**And when he fell In whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs. 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills. 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky.” 


Confirmation of NominaHon of Thomas 
Fairchild To Be United States Attorney 
for Western District of Wisconsin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a statement which I have prepared on 
the subject of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Hon. Thomas Fairchild 
to be United States attorney for the 
western district of Wisconsin, together 
with certain correspondence on the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Statement bt Senator Wiley 

Mr. Wiley. Mr. President, last night the 
Senate confirmed the nomination of the 
Honorable Thomas E. Fairchild to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Wisconsin. 

This nomination was of Interest to the 
people of Wisconsin because last November, 
our people rejected the political philosophy 
of Mr. Fairchild when they returned me, as 
bis opponent, to another term In the United 
States Senate. 

This is the fourth such occasion in which 
I have entered no objection to those who 
were either candidates against me in an 
election or were previously active partici¬ 
pants In such opposition. The first such oc¬ 
casion was the nomination of the Honorable 
F. Ryan Duffy to a United States district 
judgeship. Judge Duffy had, as the Sena¬ 
torial Incumbent, opposed me in the Novem¬ 
ber 1938 elections and was defeated. Later 
he was elevated to the appellate judgeship 
without any objection on my part. 

The third such occasion was the nomina¬ 
tion to a Federal judgeship of the Honorable 
Robert Tehan, Democratic national com¬ 
mitteeman for the State of Wisconsin. 

The fourth was the nomination of Thomas 
E. Fairchild for this United States attorney¬ 
ship. 

Some folks In the State of Wisconsin have 
wondered at what might seem to them the 
peculiar sight of a Republican Senator not 
objecting to the nomination to Important 
posts of his former opponents. I, however, 
feel that no Senator. Including this Senator, 
should hold a man personally obnoxious to 
him. merely because In good faith he hap¬ 
pens to have opposed the Senator In a 
political campaign. 

When I was chairman of. the Judiciary 
Committee during the Republican Eightieth 
Congress, I set up three standards—ability, 
integrity, and Americanism—for screening 
all nominees. I Insisted, moreover, that no 
nomination be considered by our committee 
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until tiM nomination bad been takan up 
prior to aubmlttal to ua with the State Bar 
Aeioolatton end the Amerloan Bar Aieocla- 
tlon lor olearanoe. We thue cucoeeded In 
Mcurtng the nomination, after lereral al- 
tematlvea had been aubmltted to and re¬ 
jected by the New York State bar, of a great 
Nederal Judge, the Honorable Handd Medina. 

Prior to the Judiciary OommltteeU con¬ 
sideration of Mr. Fairchild, Z corresponded 
with him, asking If he would faithfully ap¬ 
ply .the laws of the United States, even a 
law such as the Taft-Hartley statute which 
was a crucial issue In the lb60 campaign In 
that he had mgaA Its repeal whereas Z had 
supported its continuation, Mr. Fairchild 
wrote back, stating that as a faithful public 
servant, he would fully carry out his legal re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Z felt that on that basis there was no sub¬ 
stantial basis for me to seek rejection of his 
aomlnation. To be sure. Z would have hoped 
that the President might have seen fit to 
nominate a man of more conservative view¬ 
point. Z have pointed out on a number of 
oooastons on the floor of the Senate that the 
Federal bendi la literally packed with Indi¬ 
viduals at one partlctiiar politloal belief, 
namely, the left wing of the Democratic 
Party. If the President feels that he has 
to appoint practically exclusively Democrats, 
let him at least appoint some members with¬ 
in that slaable branch of his own party who 
are conservative in thehr approach. 

Back In 1947 and 1948, if we Republicans 
had been of a mind to do so during the 
Sightieth Congress, we could have voted 
down every single Democratic nomination 
sent to us. But we did not take the parti¬ 
san approach then, and I, for one, do not 
propose that we take the partisan approach 
now. 

The American Bar Association has in the 
past enthusiastically endorsed the viewpoint 
which Z have expressed on the imperative 
aecessity of security a greater balance In the 
Federal courts; a balance between parties, 
a balance within the Democratic Party. Z, 
for one, pledge my continued efforts along 
this line. It Is my Judgment that there 
Would be a tremendous shot In the arm 
to Amerloan unity if President Truman, 
during this national emergency, were to 
abandon his purely partisan approach to this 
matter of Judicial and quasl-Judlcial 
nominations. 

I want the people of the united States 
to have complete and unreserved faith in 
the Federal courts and In united States at¬ 
torneys. I want them to feel that when 
they go before a United States attorney or 
a Judge, they are going to be assured com¬ 
plete Justice, regardless of their own par¬ 
ticular political backgroimd. I do not see 
how Individuals can have such complete 
faith and confidence so long as the courts 
continue to be packed with such a com¬ 
plete unbalance In personnel. 

There follows now the complete text of 
my correttpondenee exchange with Mr. Fair- 
child. As will be noted. I have commended 
him for his very constructive answer to my 
Inquiry. It was an answer worthy of the 
name Fairchild which through previous 
generations has oome to denote Inte^^ty and 
sound leadership in our State. 

UiRxxD States Sinatx, 

Coinami on tbi Judzcxaxt, 

March 1, 1951. 

Hon. TB01IA8 FAOtcmLD, 

Verona, Wfs. 

DxAk MB. FAnuanu: I have seen a number 
of the endorasments sent by your friends 
to the Judiciary Committee In connection 
with your nomination. On the other hand, 

Z have a number of letters from very dls« 
tlngulshed attorneys In the State and oth¬ 
ers, who have personally talked to me on 


one particular issue about which they and 
Z are In doubt and which they and I think 
Is very important. 

Tou wlU remember that during the cam¬ 
paign you were v «7 outspoken for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law. I was wondering 
therefore. If your nomination for United 
States attorney should be confirmed, whether 
In view of your expressed attitude and in 
view of your affiliation with those who have 
made the Taft-Hartley law a political issue-~ 
whether you believe you could faithfully 
prosecute any and all violations of the Taft- 
Hartley statute. 

The letters In your favor on file generally 
speak of your good character and your abil¬ 
ity, but do not cover the answer to this 
question. I should appreciate hearing from 
you on it. 

Sincerely yours, 

Alxxandxb WnxT. 


VXBONA, Wxs., March 8, 1951. 
Bon. AxjexANOBa Wnar. 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxax Sxnatob Wxlxt: Thank you very 
much for your letter of March 1. You refer 
to the fact that during my campaign for elec¬ 
tion to the Senate I said I would vote for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. and you ask 
whether I believe that as United States at¬ 
torney I could faithfully prosecute violations 
of that law. 

I can assure you that I will faithfully per¬ 
form the duties of United States attorney 
arising under any law of the United States, 
without exception. When I take my oath to 
do so. It will be without reservation of any 
kind. Zf clrciuastances should occur under 
which it Is my duty to take some action 
under the Taft-Hartley law, I would perform 
that duty Just as I would if it arose under 
the Orlmlnal Code, the Internal Revenue 
Code, the Defense Production Act, or any 
other statute of the United States. 

You have served as district attorney. Z 
am sure you will agree that the prosecutor’s 
personal opinion that a law Is a bad law 
would not Justify his failure to enforce It. 
Under our American system of separation of 
powers. It often happens that a Judge decides 
a case In a certain way solely because that 
result is required by a statute with which he 
disagrees. He would vote to repeal or change 
the law If he were a legislator, but as a Judge 
he Is bound to give effect to it. An officer in 
the executive department often performs a 
duty required by a law he would vote to 
repeal or amend if he had the chance. 

When a Senator casts a vote, he necessarily 
decides whether a law is wise and desirable. 
But a United States attorney who withholds 
action under a particular law because of his 
belief that the law Is unwise would be tres¬ 
passing on the legislative function. 

You note In yoiu letter that 1 am affiliated 
with those who have advocated repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley law. Had Z been elected a Sen¬ 
ator, I would have voted for repeal. No affili¬ 
ation, however, could Influence me to at¬ 
tempt, as United States attorney, to nullify 
a law by falliu'e to perform a duty. 

1 hope that I have satisfactorily answered 
your question. I very much appreciate your 
giving me the oppor^inity to do so. 

Very truly yours, 

Thomas B. Faxxcbxli). 


UNtTXD States Senate, 
COJtMXTTBE ON THE JUDIOIABT, 

March 8,1961, 

Bon. THOMAS Faxbcrxld, 

Verona, Wie. 

Mr Dear MB. FAnosQXD: Thank you for 
your letter of March 6 reqmndlng to my in¬ 
quiry. 

Z think that your reply Is very reasonable 
and oommendBUe. While Z obviously do not 


share your basic poUtlcal thinking, I do be¬ 
lieve that you have approached the problem 
of fulfilling the duties of your future 
in a very Judicious way. 

I shall, therefore, not offer any objection in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to your 
nomination, and i shall seek to expedite it 
to the greatest extent possible. 

I am sure that you share my feeling of 
gratitude that you and I live in a blessed 
country where former political foes, how¬ 
ever wide they are apart In their basic think¬ 
ing, can agree as to essentials of what 
constitutes the duty of a public official. 

There is one basic fact that, as you know, 
concerns me and that Is the practical monop¬ 
oly of appointments to United States at¬ 
torneyships. to the office of United States 
Marshall, and most important, to the posi¬ 
tion of Federal Judge, which have gone to 
one wing of one political party In the last 
17 years. 

I think that such a situation Is most re¬ 
grettable and that It would be Infinitely 
preferable: (a) to secure a balance In such 
appointments among both partles—gettlng 
men of ability. Integrity and Americanism, 
and. (b) getting a balance of appointments 
within the Democratic Party so that faithful 
members of conservative philosophy are rep¬ 
resented. 

While I shall continue to point out the 
necessity for such dual balance In appoint¬ 
ments. I do not feel that It would Justify 
opposition to your confirmation. In this 
respect, therefore, i shall continue the policy 
that I have laid down previously In voting 
for confirmation of the nominations of Judge 
Duffy and Judge Tehan, as well as of other 
members of the Wisconsin Democratic Party. 

The President makes the nominations, we 
In the Senate can only confirm or reject, but 
X trust that some day. the President will see 
the wisdom in a more equitable basis for 
those nominations. 

With all good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 

Alxxandxr Wilet. 

Verona, Wis., March 12,1951, 
Hon. Az.xxANDEa Wn,BT, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear BatfATOu Wilet; Thank you very 
much for yoiir letter of March 8. 

Needless to say, I am happy to learn that 
you see fit to miUce no objection to my nomi¬ 
nation as United States attorney for the 
western district of Wisconsin. 

I look forward to this new work with a 
great deal of Interest. 

Very truly yours. 

Thomas B. Fairchild. 


The Record of the Second Dhriikm in 
Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March W, 1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Rbcord a letter 
from a private in the Army from the 
State of Maine who is now serving in 
Korea, regarding the record of the 
Second Division. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

CavMQjtr, Korea, January 23,1951. 

Dear Mr. Brewster: I sure hope that this 
letter gets to you. 

My name Is William N. Young, Jr., and 
I was born In Me’slco, Maine, and I have 
lived In Rumford all my life. 

I am writing to you because you are a 
Representative from the State I am from. 

I would like to call to your attention a 
recent column by Drew Pearson. I don’t 
have the date of the column but the heading 
was ''Calculated Retreat" taken from Drew 
Pearson's Washington Merry Go Round. 
With reference to the above-mentioned ar¬ 
ticle, Mr. Pearson referred to the “Panic 
Stricken Second Infantry Division" which 
1 am a member of. 

My buddies and I are In the Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiment, a member of the Second 
Division. 

Now, Mr. Brewster, I am primarily con¬ 
cerned with the exploits of the Twenty-third 
Infantry Regiment, a part of the Second 
Infantry Division as referred to in Mr. 
Pearson’s column pertaining to the with¬ 
drawal from Kunurl. 

The records will show that the Twenty- 
third Infantry fought a delaying action for 
4 days after the other UN elements had 
withdrawn. Does that look like a panic- 
stricken rout? 

During the battle of Kunurl the Second 
Division suffered between four and six thou¬ 
sand casualties. 

It doesn’t seem probable that those men 
were Injured by falling off trucks whenever 
they saw the enemy. 

Korea Is a very miserable place and It 
doesn't boost the morale of the fighting 
troops to read articles as written by Mr. 
Pearson which wn who were thare know that 
the report Is erroneous. 

Very truly yours. 

Private First Class Young. 


Reiolutionf Adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glen Rock, N. J. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16). 1951 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. I present for printing the reso¬ 
lutions adopted on March 13 by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Glen Rock, 
N. J.: 

First. Resolution having to do with 
the recent Supreme Court decision de¬ 
claring the State of Wisconsin anti¬ 
strike law unconstitutional. 

Second. Resolution opposing levying 
of taxes by the State of New York on 
income earned in New York by New Jer¬ 
sey residents. 

Earlier In the day, in the course of the 
proceedings of the Senate, the resolu¬ 
tions were submitted and were ordered 
to be printed in the Appendix. 

The resolutions are as follows; 

Resolution 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in a 6-8 decision has declared that 
a utility antistrike law In the State of Wis¬ 
consin conflicts with the Taft-Hartley Law 


and, therefore, the Wisconsin law may not 
be used In disputes affecting Interstate com¬ 
merce; and 

Whereas the National Labor Relations 
Board In October 1950. arbitrarily decided, 
as a matter of general policy, to assume Jiurls- 
dlctlon over aU public utility and transit 
systems: and 

Whereas the Chamber ot Commerce, Inc., 
of Glen Rock, N. J., senses an immediate 
danger to the oltlBens of the State of New 
Jersey should existing legislation prohibit¬ 
ing strikes in public utilities in the State of 
New Jersey be voided or otherwise limited in 
effectiveness: Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved. That it Is the considered opinion 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Inc., of Glen 
Rock. N. J., that the right to work and to 
enjoy the fruits of one’s labor is para¬ 
mount to the right to strike; and be It f\ir- 
ther 

Resolved. That It Is the considered opinion 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Inc., of Glen 
Rock. N. J.. that the best public Interest 
would be served by the prohibition of strikes 
In Industries which are essential to the public 
health, safety or convenience, under penalty 
of Immediate and permanent dismissal from 
employment In any and all such Industries; 
and be it furthe • 

Resolved. That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to the attorney general 
of the State of New Jersey, to the Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, to our Repre¬ 
sentatives in Congreiss, to the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, and to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


RESOLtmON 

Whereas the Department of Taxation and 
Finance of the State of New York Imposes 
an income tax upon that portion of the 
earnings of residents of the State of New 
Jersey derived from employment within the 
State of New York; and 

Whereas the said residents of the State of 
New Jersey who pay taxes to the State of 
New York are denied the right of franchise 
in elections held In the State of New York; 
and 

Whereas it Is the considered opinion of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., of Glen Rock, 
that such taxation and denial of the right 
of franchise constitutes taxation without 
representation, which is the Identical prin¬ 
ciple upon which our revolutionary fore¬ 
fathers sought and gained our freedom from 
a t 3 rrannlcal monarch; Now, therefore, be It 

Resolved. That the Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., of Glen Rock, declares It Is In opposi¬ 
tion to the practice of the State of New 
York In Imposing Income taxes upon the 
residents of the State of New Jersey; and 
be It fiuther 

Resolved. That copies of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to the attorney general 
of the State of New Jersey, to the Governor 
of the State of New Jersey, to our Repre¬ 
sentatives In Congress, to the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, and to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


resolution recently paid fitting and de¬ 
served tribute and homage to that dis¬ 
tinguished general—now serving as 
Commandant of the United States Ma¬ 
rine Corps—Clifton Bledsoe Cates. 

The entire State of Tennessee, which 
so proudly has given to the Nation many 
another great and distinguished person¬ 
age, joins with our representatives in 
the general assembly in this act of trib¬ 
ute. 

General Cates is a native son of Ten¬ 
nessee. He ascended through the ranks 
of the Marine Corps to the rank of full 
general and his service to his coimtry in¬ 
cludes World War I, in which he was 
twice wounded, through the grueling 
campaigns of the Pacific in World War 
n. He commanded the gallant and in¬ 
trepid irst Marine Regiment at Guadal¬ 
canal, Solomons Islands, in that harrow¬ 
ing and unparalleled campaign which 
will never be forgotten in the annals of 
our country. He led in the Saipan and 
Tinian invasions; and also Iwo Jlma. 
Truly he is one of our distinguished and 
valorous Americans to whom we owe 
a great measure of gratitude. 

As a Tennessean, I proudly salute Gen¬ 
eral Cates—a military genius and a great 
man. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to have included with my remarks 
an editorial from the March 14, 1951, 
issue of the Nashville Banner entitled 
“Tennessee’s General Cates.“ 

The editorial is as follows: 

Tennessee's General Cates 

That joint resolution by the general as¬ 
sembly in praise and recognition of Gen. 
Clifton B. Cates expresses the esteem of all 
Tennessee for this distinguished native son. 
Through It. an honor is accorded one richly 
deserving It; and to him we would convey, as 
well, his State’s regard for the United States 
Marine Corps, which he commands. 

Our compliments to a great general—stal¬ 
wart defender of his country In two world 
wars, whose career embodies the proud motto 
of his service unit, “Semper Fldells.’* 

We could not overlook. In a discussion of 
the Marine Corps or Its commanding of&cer, 
the propriety of that urgent demand—still 
before Congress—that the Marine Comman¬ 
dant be made a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, thus giving this unit direct repre¬ 
sentation there; and that the chairmanship 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be rotated on a 
fixed schedule to alternate that key office be¬ 
tween the services. 

In reality, Tennessee’s esteem Is expressive 
of the Nation’s esteem; and Senate bill 677, 
providing this Joint Chiefs of Staff represen¬ 
tation, has the popular support to demand 
enactment if Congress will heed it. 


Tenneifee Pays Tribute to Native Sou, 
Geii. .GiftoD B. Catef, Commandant of 
United Stetef Maiine Corps 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOE L EVINS 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21,1961 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of Tennessee in a Joint 


Why Americans Don’t Vote—^A Helpful 
Suggestion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSBNTATXVES 
Tuesday, March 13,1951 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the whole 
country is being aroused about the fact 
that 40 percent of our coimtry’s eligible 
voters failed to vote in 1050, partictdiurly 
at this time of crises for democracy. In 
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eosmectton with my mnsortihip of 
Bouse Resolution 80 seeUng the estab¬ 
lishment of a special Bouse committee 
to iavest^iate why Amerieaiis do not 
vote, I have received a oonsiderable 
number of suggestions about what the 
fibderal Qoveniment can do to help with 
the problem. I found one of these sug¬ 
gestions as part of a radio broadcast 
script—radio talk by Alfred NUson, Sta¬ 
tion WOR, New York City—and con¬ 
sidered it so highly that I am today in¬ 
troducing a bffl to carry it out. 

The bill requires each postmaster to 
make available in his post office equal 
faclUtes for equal-sized pictures, bio¬ 
graphical and other descriptive infor¬ 
mation regarding the State Oovemor, 
each Senator, each Representative in 
Congress, each representative in the sev¬ 
eral houses of the State legislature and 
each mayor or equivalent municipal 
chief ex^utive from the area within 
wh^ such post office is located together 
with maps and descriptions of the areas 
which they represent respectively. It 
provides also that each postmaster shall 
maintain and poet on the bulletin board 
information on the laws regarding vot¬ 
ing and the places for registration and 
voting within such area. These regula¬ 
tions are entirely practical and are de¬ 
signed to bring the voter and prospective 
voter In closer touch with public offic i als 
and to establish a central and conven¬ 
ient place where voting information can 
be available. 

The bill seeks to reach the two reasons 
assigned by a majority-62 percent—*of 
nonvoters for their failure to vote in the 
surveys which I have made on this sub¬ 
ject. These reasons are the alleged lack 
of reliable information on candidates— 
37 x>ereent—and the fact that nonvoters 
feel they have little choice in selecting 
the candidates—25 percent, these dis¬ 
advantages are, it is true, entirely within 
the power of any voter to correct today 
for reliable information can be secured 
from the press and the radio and the 
voter in the great majority of the States 
can freely participate in primary elec¬ 
tions, but measures must be taken to 
deal with these problems Just the same 
as they are so widely considered a reason 
or excuse for not voting. 

The President has been much inter¬ 
ested in the situation as shown by his 
letter to me of February 14 on this sub¬ 
ject and his request to the American 
Political Science Association of Decem¬ 
ber 25 last to investigate the question. 


Priesthood of Bolievert 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.A.S.j!cARIIAilAN 

or masoma 

IN THX HOt78S OF RXPIUEBSNTATIVIS 

Wednesday, March ZU tZSl 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RxcbRS, X include herewith a sermon de¬ 
livered by the Uxiited States Ambassador 
to Uruguay, Chrlsttan M. Ravndal, at 
the Emmanuel Methodist Church, 


Montevideo, July 28,1950. The sermon 
Is entitled *Trle8thood of Believers.** 1 
hope that especially the membership of 
the Bouse will take time to read this 
most excellent sermon. Xt is gratifying 
to know that wo have men like Ambassa¬ 
dor Ravndal representing our Govern¬ 
ment in international relationships: 

PussTBom or Bxuxvbbs 

Some anoo ysara ago Ohrlat Jaiui brought 
into being the m(»t adventurous, the moat 
dynamic, the most enlightenad idea ever to 
aelae the mind of man—the idea of mgn’a 
inharant dignity and impmrtanoe aa an In¬ 
dividual. From it sprang the idaaa of free¬ 
dom, individuality and tolerance. PVee- 
dom—freedom to achieve a larger and fuller 
life through government of the people, by 
the people, for the people. Individuality— 
the right to be different as we inevitably 
wlU be if we may think and act as our oon- 
•oienoe, reason, and oirciunstances dictate. 
And. finally, a feeling of tifierance—toler¬ 
ance of f althi of color, of race—and tolerance 
of the fact that many people elmply do not 
think and act the way we do. These three 
great ooncepta—freedom, individuality and 
tolerance have been the dynamic force in our 
whole development. They, together with the 
baalc concept underlying them, the Golden 
Rule (the doctrine of love, of brotherhood, 
of the good neighbor) have given us the way 
of life we believe in as fundamentally as we 
believe anything in this world. 

Today we are celebrating a laymen's Sun¬ 
day for the purpoM of bringing to the fore¬ 
front the fact of the priesthood of aU be¬ 
lievers. What does priesthood mean? It 
means the office of a priest, his function, hia 
mlaaion. How does that concern us? In the 
New Testament all Ohristiane are designated 
prieste. 

Today, also, the way ot Ufe which is our 
heritage and our responsibility to protect 
is in desperate danger. It is threatened by 
the cancerous evil of totalitarianism—some¬ 
thing vdilch now is clothed as Soviet oom- 
munlsm—eomethlng which denies every 
premise we hold valld-^mething which 
turns the face of man away from God— 
something which is unremitting terror 
against religion, and ethics, and morality. 

Let us not fool ourselves. Let ue not pre¬ 
tend that the situation Is not critical. Let 
us not he lulled into thinking the danger Is 
not to ue and that we have no responsibility 
in this struggle. 

We are In fact in the midst of a crucial 
struggle for the continued existence of our 
way of life. And we are In this condition 
because we have been indifferent. We have 
not cared to understand the signs—we have 
been a tepid people, negligent in our priest¬ 
hood. The time has come when we may well 
aak ourselves whether we are losing our 
heritage by default—whether we are in fact 
Christians. For clearly we are not utilizing 
our total resources toward winning this 
struggle. And our responsibility, the obli¬ 
gation Inherent in the priesthood of Chris¬ 
tian believers, is to do everything we possibly 
can to further the way of our Lord, God 
Almighty. 

What can we do that we are not doing? 
Let us see first what we are up against. 

We are up against a deadly serioua ad¬ 
versary. one who to playing for keepe. We 
are up against an enemy whose meehantom 
of threats, Use, Infiltration, planned ebaoe. 
deapalr, and confusion to terrible beyond be¬ 
lief, and one, further, whose use of Inform¬ 
ers, secret police, thugs, and gunmen repre- 
eente the deedUest wei^ion ever brought 
egalnst freedom. 

Tide advereery <Bovlet communism) bolds 
in It the denial of every premise we hold 
vahd. It denies the eovereigttty of God. It 
denies frsedom. Individuality, toleranee— 
the Golden Rule. Freedom, the Commimlste 


say. Is an evil thing. And aa for Individu¬ 
ality—eii people must be alike. The state to 
supreme—the lot of the people, servility. 

Soviet spokesmen claim a monopoly of the 
knowledge of whet is right and what to 
wrong for human belnge. They maintain the 
pretenae that they are the Interpreters of the 
aspirations of dll peoples. They would speak 
for great masses of human beings whose 
opinions they have never solicited—and who 
have never selected them as their spokesmen. 
They arrogate to themselves powers and pre- 
tenaes which you and X are willing to concede 
only to the Infinite wisdom and oompaselon 
of Almighty God. They use the great re- 
■oureee of modern science (particularly thoee 
that have to do with an understanding of the 
human mind) to pervert the human mind. 
They resort to every trick, to every Insidious 
and brutal device to destroy what we think 
to essential—the self-respect of the indi¬ 
vidual, the Itegrity of his mind and of hto 
spirit. And If someone should exercise free¬ 
dom of thought, shotdd dare to depart from 
the doctrine laid down in the Kremlin, he 
is a criminal—and must be placed behind 
bars or put to death. 

Let us not forget that the objective of 
Soviet communtom—a force which controls a 
great world power and many satellites— 
which wields authority over hundreds of 
millions of people—A major industrial em¬ 
pire. the greatest armed strength in the 
world today, and a force which baa the 
fanatical devotion of fifth columnists In 
every country not yet within Its terrible orbit, 
let ua not forget that the objective of Soviet 
communtom to to make all the world’s peo¬ 
ple subservient to the Soviet regime. Soviet 
communism has devoted a major portion of 
Its energies and resources to the attempt to 
impose its system on other people. And since 
tmder its thesis the end Jxistlfles the means, 
we are fighting an unbelievably evil force to 
which all methods of achieving Its objectives 
are permissible. 

What can we do about It? As President 
TVuman said recently, there are many things 
we can do and two things we cannot do. We 
cannot compromise our principles and we 
cannot withdraw from the world. 

We can. together with other nations of the 
free world, clearly demonstrate the supe¬ 
riority of the ideals of freedom over the iron 
hand of tyranny. We can make clear that 
democracy and freedom, which have evolved 
from the teachings of Christ, bring to each 
Indivldiial each day more of what he wants 
than any other system. The free world has 
the resources to demonstrate both moral and 
material superiority. It has the tremendous 
advantage that always adheres to the cause 
of Justice, liberty and respect for human 
dignity. With leadership, with unity, with 
steadfastness, that demonstration of moral 
and material superiority can be made. And 
as the strength and effectiveness of the sys¬ 
tem of freedom are made clear over the 
globe—as the people who now stand in doubt 
turn to our way of life—the danger of Com¬ 
munist domination will dwindle and finally 
disappear. The struggle for peace, aecurity 
and stability In world affairs can be won. 
But oxily If each Christian to productive in 
his priesthood. 

The threat to to our kind of civilization. 
Each one of us to an ambassador of that 
civilization. And therefore each of us has 
a part to play In what our Secretary of State 
Dean Acbeson haa called total diplomacy. 
There to no longer any difference between 
foreign questions and domeatic questions. 
They are all parts of the same question. 
When we oonaldev any matter, whether it to 
the size of the budget or the amount of taxea 
we pay, or the regulation of our commerce— 
or the regulation of immigration—or military 
policy—or foreign aid—It to all part of the 
same thing. Bach one of theee things to a 
part of the problem of our safety—and 
every part of the problem is eerious. 
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Wtt need to take a greater personal Inter¬ 
est in government. In the past, except In 
national emergencies, we have never taken 
governmental activities as serloiisly as we 
should. We have regarded them as some¬ 
one else’s responsibility and have shrugged 
our shoulders over their shortcomings and 
faults, saying. “Well, politics is politics.’* 
As a result, our representation has not al¬ 
ways been as dean, as wise, and as efllcient 
as it might have been. If each one of us 
will take a genuine, abiding, intelligent in¬ 
terest in how and by whom we are repre¬ 
sented, we shall strengthen our defenses 
against Soviet Communist encroachment. 
And if we have the dynamic faith, the strong 
convictions, the sense of mission envisaged 
by Lincoln, we will give reality to his dream 
of government of the people, by the peo¬ 
ple, for the people. 

I know that you and I want to do some¬ 
thing constructive about the basic wants 
of man. There is a tremendous and spon¬ 
taneous pressure within us to help men 
everywhere in the world satisfy basic social 
and economic needs. The urge is there. 
All of us are conscious of the fact that one 
of the most pleasant feelings we are priv¬ 
ileged to enjoy is to meet a person (whether 
friend, acquaintance, or stranger), knowing 
that we have done him no wrong and that 
we wish him well. We feel so good we want 
to be helpful, if possible. We want to share 
his troubles and to better the situation, if 
he will let us. As I have said, the urge is 
there. The challenge of Soviet commixnism 
merely increases that urge. And the feel¬ 
ing of the individual becomes that of the 
family: that of the family, the community; 
and that of the community—the State. 

Actually the basic wants are about the 
same for every individual. For one thing, 
we want a sense of security—we don’t want 
to live in a society where the fear of bandits 
(local or International), has to be upper¬ 
most in our minds. Secondly, we want a 
sense of productive achievement, for man 
must feel that he is performing somewhere 
near the top of the range of his capabilities. 
Thirdly, we want a sense of equity or justice, 
particularly as regards our standard of liv¬ 
ing. Fourthly, we want a sense of participa¬ 
tion, some degree of control over the deci¬ 
sions that directly affect our own living and 
our own destiny. And I should add what 
Oen. George Marshall has described as the 
most Important need for the world today— 
“a spiritual regeneration which would re¬ 
store a feeling of good faith and good will 
among men generally." 

Discouraged people are sorely in need of 
the inspiration of great principles. Such 
inspiration, such leadership can be the 
rallying point against intolerance, against 
distrust, and against that fatal Insecurity 
that leads to war. I hope that you and I 
may participate in providing that leader¬ 
ship. But we shall have to get back to first 
principles if we are to speak tjflth a voice 
that will kindle the ima^nation and rouse 
the spirit. We must present our way of life 
as a force holding within itself the seeds 
of unlimited progress for the human race. 
We must make clear that it is a means to a 
beter way of life within nations and to a 
better understanding among nations. 

However, it is not enough that one should 
have faith and should make that faith 
articulate. It is also essential that we, and 
those who think like us. should have the 
power to make safe the area in which we 
carry that faith into action. And beyond 
faith and preachment and defense there lies 
the necessity of translating all of these into 
terms of the daily lives of hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people who live in this free world 

ours. 

We must create those economic, political, 
social, and psychological conditions that 
strengthen and create confidence in our way . 
of life. One obstacle to the reallaation of the 


kind of world in which we can live in peace, 
is that great areas of the world are breeding 
grounds of conflict simply because their peo- 
pie lack the means of a tolerable existence. 
It is hard for us to reallM just how bad 
economic conditions am for many peoples 
the wmrld. Famine, disease, and poverty 
are the scourge of VMt areas. Hundreds of 
millions of people have a life expectancy of 
80 years or leas and many, of these people 
live on Inadequate diets, unable to perform 
the tadca necessary to earn even their dally 
bread. Animal plagues and plant pests carry 
away their livestock and their crops. Misuse 
ofiuatural resources expoees their land to 
flood and drought. Conditions such as these 
are the seedbeds of political unrest and In¬ 
stability. And it is in areas where these 
conditions exist that Soviet communism 
makes its greatest inroads. In such areas, 
Soviet Communists are attempting to turn 
people’s honest dissatisfaction with their 
present conditions into support for Com¬ 
munist efforts to dominate their nations. 
Because of their hopelessness, people turn to 
the false promises of dictators—anything 
promises better than the miserable existence 
they endure. Let us not fool ourselves, 
democratic principles do not flourish easily 
on empty stomachs. 

And so we must work to bring about better 
living conditions in the tree nations. We 
must help them to help themselves. We 
must help them to make progress in agri¬ 
culture, in Industry, in health, and in the 
education of their children. Our mission¬ 
ary groups—our philanthropic and charita¬ 
ble agencies must continue the efforts they 
have been making over the years for the im¬ 
provement of conditions. Our young people 
can find careers in the pioneering work of 
btinging technical assistance to needy coun¬ 
tries. Trade-unions and business organlaa- 
tlons might profitably enlarge their contacts 
and bring the benefits of their experience 
to others. 

If we fall to give material help now we 
run the risk of losing to Soviet communism 
by default hundreds of millions of people 
who look to us for help in their struggle 
against hunger and despair. The so-called 
point 4 program could demonstrate that 
capitalism is energetic, intelligent, and 
humane. 

Summing up, there are several things we 
can do to meet the threat of Soviet com¬ 
munism. No one of them will be the answer, 
because there is no answer. There is no 
quick or easy way to subdue an evil force. 
It will be with us until Christ comes again. 
But we can and must contain it. And here 
our individual, our personal responsibility, 
the priesthood of the Christian believer 
comes into play. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to the business 
of total displomacy. Let us see to it that 
we get the right people to represent us in 
government. Let us jealously guard the im¬ 
plementation of the great concepts that un¬ 
derlie the whole development of our civili¬ 
zation: freedom, individuality, tolerance, the 
Golden Rule. Let us help people to help 
themselves.. Let us build a world society 
that possesses the richness of individuality. 
That concept will attract a following great 
enough to put to rout those who seek a 
world of servility. Let us not forget that 
if the free world is to be big enough and 
strong enough to survive the inevitable 
thrusts of those who believe in a totalitarian 
world, the free world must be buUt upon 
a foundation of tolerance of difference rather 
than imposition of conformity. Let us make 
our free world a safe area in which to prac¬ 
tice our faith. Let us thus be prepared for 
any eventrxality. Let us be ready at all times 
for war, if necessary. War is better than 
appeasement of aggression—because appeas¬ 
ing encourages the very aggression it seeks 
to prevent. And it is far better than sub- 
missioa to tyranny, because without free¬ 


dom and respect for human dignity life 
would not be worth living. Let us be con¬ 
structively productive in our Christian 
priesthood. 

We want a peaceful world, but our con¬ 
ception of peace is not the kind of condi¬ 
tion one finds in the still and terrifying 
center of a hurricane. We do not want 
peace at any price, for we know that peace 
cannot be bought at the price of freedom. 

Let us work for an evermore effective 
United Nations. That organisation S 3 rm- 
bollaes one of mankind's highest aspira¬ 
tions—an International house of democracy, 
a true brotherhood of the nations. 

Let us preach the inherent dignity and 
importance of the individual—the dynamic 
idea we have from Christ Jesus. Our 
strength will be invincible with the volun¬ 
tary adherence of free men and free minds 
to the great concepts of our civilisation. And 
in the end. tyranny must fall back before the 
tremendous moral strength of the gospel of 
freedom axui self-respect, the gospel we have 
from Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

Let us pray. O Lord in Thine infinite 
wisdom Thou has determined that good 
and evil shall exist concurrently in the whole 
reach of human life; that they shall exist 
within every individual, within every nation 
and within every human group; that the 
struggle between them cannot be confined to 
governments, but must go on, as it always 
has, in the wider theater of the human spirit 
itself. 

Snable us to understand that this is so 
and that we who want to qualify as Chris- 
tians must accept and discharge the respon¬ 
sibilities Inherent in the priesthood of CJhris- 
tlanlty. 

Forgive us O Lord that because of our 
Indifference, our negligence, our hypocrisy 
many people less fortunate than we have 
strayed from Thy way. Give us a passionate 
desire to serve. Give us a burning, dynamic 
feeling of our mission. Give us the strength 
to withstand and defeat the onslaught of 
evil, the force that is constantly probing our 
resistance. Let us at aU times, like Thy 
Sou’s parable of the talents, be careful about 
multiplying the good of our heritage. Make 
the meaning of our priesthood a clear and 
living thing, o Lord, in the name of 
Jesus Christ we pray. Amen. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Project It at 
Untound at Ever 

SXTENOION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES L VAN ZANDT 

or PXWNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21, IBSl 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
the State of Alabama comes the follow¬ 
ing editorial taken from the December 
26, 1950, issue of the Mobile Register in 
which it points out that proponents of 
the St. Lawrence seaway are trying to 
sell America something that does not 
have the merit to justify the investment. 

The editorial follows: 

More Talk for St. Lawrxncx Seawat But 
Project Is as Unsound as Eves 

Lately. United States Senator Edward J. 
Tkte, of Minnesota, and United States Sen¬ 
ator Geoeoe D. Aiken, of Vermont, have in¬ 
vited attention to renewed' arguments for 
construction of the proposed St, Lawrence 
seaway, the route which would extend from 
the Great Lakes region to the Atlantic Ocean 
via Canada. 
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W« tftiM It for grouted that the ootlvo oaoii- 
ner In odUOh the Bt. LOwrenoe project le he- 
lag tolkod tip ogoln le the forerunner of 
iubtother eongreeelonot move to eonunlt ttie 
Mted Btotee to ^e expenditure of untold 
munone of doliore for Its oonetruotlon. 

The important point, and the point which 
should be borne In mtxid Ip Oongress^ Is ttiot 
arguments offered todoj for the St. Lawrence 
seaway ore just os unoonvlnolhg os the argu¬ 
ments which hove been offered heretofore. 

we observe that one article on the. subject 
says the project first came before Congress 
about a half century ago. It has been 
brought before Congress time after time 
since then, m fact it has become sort of a 
perennial question. 

Yet never once has a convincing case been 
made for the project during the long and 
persistent fight which has been carried on 
for It. 

There Is good reason why no convincing 
case has ever been mode for the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The good reason Is that no 
co".vlnclng case can be made for It. 

Plain Irrefutable fact Is that the project 
was unsoimd when first thought up, has re¬ 
mained unsound ever rilnee and will still be 
unsound the next time it Is placed betore 
Congress. Proponents of the St. Lawrence 
S'-^way simply are trying to sell something 
which does not have the merit to Justify the 
Investment. 

It would seem that eventually the pro¬ 
ponents of the project irould wake up to the 
lack of market for the costly white elephant 
they have to offer. But apparently not. 
Apparently the St. Lawrence seaway project 
Is on the way to another session of Congress, 
and will return to still other sessions. 

It Is unfortunate that so much congres¬ 
sional time must be spent on this unsound 
St. Lawrence seaway project when much that 
Is worthy needs more congressional attention 
than Is given. 


Thooflitt by the Printer’s Wife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.ROYW.WIER 

or MlNmcSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In toe Ricosd, I 
include toe following article from toe 
Isanti (Minn.; News: 

TBouoim XT THx Fomnexa's Wzra 

IsAMTi, Mum.. March 12,1951, 
Hon. Rot W. Wnm, 

Third Congressional District of Minne¬ 
sota, Washington, D. C.: 

During my limited experience In corre¬ 
spondence I have written letters to Sears* 
Roebuck ft Co., my Aunt Florence, the Minne¬ 
apolis TMbune. and the county attorney, all 
of which were promptly answered to my satis¬ 
faction. This Is my first letter to a Congress¬ 
man and I am writing It In the faith that 
all Congressmen take seriously the matters 
brought to their notice through the moll. 

Our society reporter has called It to my 
attention that there Is a movement In Con¬ 
gress to abolish the penny post card. Now, 
whether She got this information firom the 
women on her colling list (who also ore your 
constituents) or If she read It In the Oow- 
wsBsiowAL RsooaD, I did not take time to 
ask. 1 was so thoroughly alarmed X mode 
straight for the typewriter to take up this 
matter with someone who eould do some* 
thi^ about It. If the letter Is not ready 
bp mall time I will flag the train so as to 
get It off this evening. 


Mr. Was, os far os I eon estimate, there 
are only two bargains left; one is the penny 
poet cord and the other is a subserlptloa to 
this newspaper. The way things ore going 
it looks like we might have to raise the price 
of the subscription so let’s keep the penny 
post cord privilege for present and future 
economy. 

The penny postcard is so necessary to my 
personal activities. T have a choir about 
whom I feel like a mother hen feds about 
her chicks. Sometimes during the week I 
must send messages to the members. Take 
for instance that as I ponder over the an¬ 
them for Sunday, I tudctenly reconsider the 
second movement and decide it should be 
done pianissimo instead of fortissimo. 1 
couldn’t afford to spend 8 cents for moiling 
out the one-line messages but somehow 1 
cent seems entirely within my circum¬ 
stances. As publicity cliolrman for the PTA, 
I may wont to send notices to all the mem¬ 
bers, “Please come to the next meeting to 
hear Mr. Morgentiiau speak on the Penny 
Postcard Must Live Forever. The activities 
I promote do cot allow me an expense ac¬ 
count—this makes the penny postcard on 
absolute necessity. 

I honestly feel that It Is perfectly all right 
for Congress to receive suggestions on bud¬ 
gets and appropriations from women be¬ 
cause through money management on a 
small scale, housewives have learned fore- 
sightedness. A quick example of this comes 
to my mind. When Dr. and Mrs. Heden- 
strom were a young couple and the children 
were tots, every time the doctor set out to 
buy a new buslnesB suit, Mrs. Hedenstrom 
vrould remind him, “Be sure, dear, to choose 
a pattern that can be suitably made over for 
Ph'l after you are through wearing It.” 

Of course I wouldn’t be able to offer any 
suggestions as to making money go farther 
In the military department but If you need 
i.ny ideas, Mr. Hoover has lots of them writ¬ 
ten down in his reports. However, I will 
come right out and say a couple of things 
about the Government printing department. 

For Instance, in direct competition to my 
hiuband’s business, the Government Office 
prints stamped envelopes with a retium card 
In the upper left-hand corner. I have seen 
printing so crooked on these envelopes which 
have been ordered locally that 1 have been 
embarrassed lest po(H)le might think they 
ocune from our shop. I believe that some 
good printing authority has figured that 
these are printed at a ridiculous loss per 
order. If I am wrong, be sure to correct me, 
because I find this envelope business par¬ 
ticularly Interesting. 

Oh yes, far be it from me to make sugges- 
tionr. but I thought maybe a lew of the 
bulletins and leaflets printed for free dis¬ 
tribution might be eliminated from your 
list which I have read very carefully. For 
instance, leaflet 1883 on Lespodexa Culture 
and Utlllxatlon. I wouldn’t Imagine would 
be too popular Inasmuch as neither my 
dictionaries nor encyclopedia columns list 
lespedealas. Oh, I do assume they are Im¬ 
portant Inasmuch os there are publications 
about them. 1 And listed some booklets 
which sound extremely useful but 1 do 
think the “ABC’s of mending" Is sort of 
silly. If a woman can’t patch instinctively, 
she Isn’t going to bother to learn from a 
book. 

Of course, os I said, I am entirely unable 
to offer any suggestions In blg-tlme finances 
because X am so busy with my household 
budget but it is Just on oooount of thU 
budget that I cant get along without a 1- 
cent postcard, 

1 know a war is very expensive—it must 
take a mint of monay^ Bat, a our fighting 
BMtt need more supifllss and equipment, go 
ahead and raise our taxes but ^eose, let 
us keep the penny poetoerdl 
Tours respectfully, 

Tmm FxnraBi’e Was. 
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Labor Should Be Given Real Voice in 
Formulation of Defense Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILUMOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In toe Record, I 
include herewith toe following statement 
Issued by toe United Labor Policy Com¬ 
mittee on February 26, 1951. which ap¬ 
peared in toe March issue of toe Ameri¬ 
can Federationist: 

The Plain Pkofle Oxt a Raw Deal 

The United Labor Policy Committee de¬ 
cided unanimously toda;: that all labor rep¬ 
resentatives of our resistive organisations 
serving on existing defense mobilisation 
agenclea shall resign Immediately. 

We fully realise the gravity of this deci¬ 
sion. It was arrived at only after exhaustive 
exploration of all the facte and after almost 
continuous confsrsnees with the leaders of 
our Government and of the defense jjrogram 
during the past 3 weeks. 

We have come to the conoltulon that In no 
other way can we effectively Impress upon 
the American people the great wrongs being 
perpetrated against them. 

On February 10 we announced that we hod 
become thoroughly disillusioned with the 
conduct of the defense mobUlsation program. 
We made the deliberate charge that, big bwl- 
nees was dominating the program, that the 
Interests oi the plain people of this country 
\ ere being Ignored and tha’; the basic prin¬ 
ciples of equality of sacrifice In the natlonrJ 
effort to protect freedom agolns'' Communist 
aggretslo*) had been abandoned. 

Since then we have epeUed out our In¬ 
dictment In detail to the President of the 
United States and to the heads of agencies 
under him. We have talked and we have 
listened. After full and complete exchanges 
of information, our original convictions have 
been more than confirmed. 

We are today confronted with a price order 
which amounts to legalized robbery of every 
American consumer, together with a wage 
order which denies Justice and fair play to 
every American who works for wages. *1116 
door has been slammed In our faces on the 
vital problem of manpower, which directly 
affects the workers we represent. We are 
offered the lame excuse that on other Im¬ 
portant policies the decisions must he made 
by a Congress which Is not cooperating with 
the administration. There has been no 
offlrmatlve action to meet our basic posi¬ 
tion—that equality of sacrifice must be the 
guiding and Indispensable principle In the 
defense program In order to obtain full co¬ 
operation and maximum results. 

We have also arrived at the Inescapable 
conclusion that such representation which 
already has been accorded to labor in defense 
agencies and such further representation as 
is now offered are merely for the purpoie of 
window dressing. There Is absolutely no de¬ 
sire on the part of Mobilisation Director 
Oharlee E. Wilson to give labor a real voice 
In the formulation of defense policy. 

Under these circumstances, we have de¬ 
cided that to continue to serve on defense 
agencies would bring about no constructive 
results and would merely delude the public 
and the wage earners we represent Into be¬ 
lieving that labor acquiesces In what Is be¬ 
ing done. 

in the Interests of our country and the 
cause of International peace and freedom to 
vffileh It Is committed, we stand ready to 
meet with responsible representatives of our 
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Government to continue to seek a remedy 
for the Insupportable conditions facing us. 

The Director of Economic Stabilisation has 
signed a wage order which we know to be 
unfair, unworkable, and unjust. Wages and 
salaries of all Americans are now bound 
under the most rigid controls In the history 
of our country. 

Wage Order No. 6 has been given the force 
of law by Mr. Eric Johnston’s signature. 
Yet, even as he did so. he admitted that this 
order requires fundamental revision and im¬ 
provement to correct some of the grave In¬ 
equities apparent on Its face. 

Mr. Johnston’s suggestions for correcting 
these grave injustices are Inadequate. ’They 
do not meet the needs of American workers. 
Mr. Johnston’s recommendations freeae In¬ 
justice by denying less privileged workers the 
right to obtain throu^ collective bargain¬ 
ing the benefits enjoyed In substantial seg¬ 
ments of industry. 

Labor’s representatives cannot in good 
conscience return to the Wage Stabilisation 
Board which voted Order No. 6, nor can wo 
acquiesce in the unfair wage policy enun¬ 
ciated by Mr. Johnston. 

We, have, however, publicly stated, and we 
now reiterate, that we are prepared to par¬ 
ticipate in a reconstituted tripartite wage 
stabilisation and disputes board which would 
administer a fair and equitable wage policy. 
ntxGSs 

While wages and salaries are being brought 
under strict control, the price freese has been 
revoked. The Price Stabilisation Admin¬ 
istrator, with the full approval of the Di¬ 
rector of Economic Stabilization, has Issued 
a price order under which 200,000 stores will 
establish their own price ceilings on the 
basis of tbeir own bookkeeping and on the 
basis of their past margin of profit on each 
Item sold. 

By officially validating the margin of profit 
In effect on February 24, the order legalises 
every Illegal price mark-up since the Janu¬ 
ary 20 freese order. Higher and higher prices 
are built Into the price formula by Its re¬ 
liance on margin of profit for computing 
the legal price. 

For example, the wholesale cost of a 
workshlrt to the retailer was $2 and has now 
gone to $2.50. The retailer’s price to the con¬ 
sumer was $8. Under the price order, the 
new celling price will be $8.75. In other 
words, an extra 25 cents of profit not reflected 
by cost has been added by the retailer with 
official sanction. 

No customer will be able to check whether 
the retailer Is selling bis product at a price 
based on the regulation. There will be no 
such thing as a dollar-and-oent price celling 
for any commodity, except the price which 
the retaUer sets. ’There will be no posting 
of ceiling prices. Enforcement Is obviously 
Impossible, even If It were Intended. 

At a time when fixed formulas' are being 
applied to wages, business is being allowed to 
write its own celling prices. Wages are 
frozen. Nothing else In the economy has 
been frozen. 

MANPOWXX 

During the past 2 weeks we have been 
unable to achieve an lota of progress toward 
the establishment of administrative ma¬ 
chinery and policies on manpower that would 
most effectively help the Nation's defense 
effort. 

Ckintrol of manpower was seised several 
weeks ago by Mr. Charles E. Wilson and cen¬ 
tralised in his already-powerful Office of De¬ 
fense Mobilisation, without ever discussing 
the matter with his labor advisory commit¬ 
tee. Both by correspondence and by several 
hours of discussion, we have sought to show 
Mr. WUson that manpower poUeles would 
best be formulated In the Department of 
Labor. We pointed out that a labor-manage¬ 


ment oonunittee m the Department of Labor 
had been functioning harmoniously and 
satisfactorily on manpower problems until 
Its effectiveness was arbitrarily and suddenly 
ended by Mr. Wilson's action. 

Speaking for millions of wage earners who 
will be most directly affected as our man¬ 
power problems Increase, we asked Mr. Wil¬ 
son to reconsider that decision. He refused 
flatly and finally, and without atemptlng to 
offer any logical reasons for his refusal. 

The United Labor Policy Committee Is 
deeply concerned at Mr. Wilson’s arrogant 
seizure of control over manpower and by his 
equally arrogant refusal to give more than 
the most superficial consideration to our plea 
for reversal of his action. So long as the 
control of manpower rests In the Office of 
Defense Moblllzaticm, no American wage or 
salary earner may feel safe that the big busi¬ 
ness clique In control of that agency may not 
suddenly seek to achieve a compulsory draft 
the Nation’s workers. Such an action, 
under big business control and supervision, 
would endanger our traditional concepts of 
free labor and voluntary cooperation. We do 
not believe that free Americans want civilian 
labor to be conscripted. 

ZJ^BOa PASTXCIPATIQN AT ODM 

Our conferences and correspondence with 
Charles E. Wilson have demonstrated that he 
has little understanding of the needs of the 
plain folks throughout America. Mr. Wil¬ 
son has clearly failed to recognize that volun¬ 
tary cooperation among the various groups 
In our population has always been attainable 
In times of national emergency, and that 
such cooperation has been a foundation of 
our national strength. To the contrary, Mr. 
Wilson has demonstrated time and again 
that he considers the mobilization program 
his private preserve. In which he may order 
directives and ukases without consideration 
of the public need or tibe public wishes. 

But our America la not a private corpora¬ 
tion. Authority in our America does not flow 
down from the front 'office. It rises from 
the great conunon sense and deep patriotism 
of all the people. The Officu of Defense 
Mobilization, however. Is staffed at Its top 
level exclusively with men from the execu¬ 
tive offices of big business. 

To give voice to the needs of the public. 
Including all workers—on whom our defense 
production depends—we have asked Mr. Wil¬ 
son for an opportunity for labor to partici¬ 
pate at the top policy level of the ODM. 
That request was not voiced merely In order 
to provide a Job for a leader of labor; It was 
advanced In the hope that labor’s experience, 
skill, and viewpoint could help to advance 
the interests of the total defense effort. 

Mr. Wilson has made It clear by his actions 
that he wants no such broadening of the 
ODM structure. He does not want sugges¬ 
tions or advice from outside the ranks of 
big business. It Is amply clear to the United 
Labor Policy Committee that Mr. Wilson does 
not want labor participation In the mobiliza¬ 
tion program; he now would accept window 
dressing, supplied by labor, to cover the back¬ 
room activities of the leaders of Industry 
who staff the ODM. He will get no such 
window dressing from the men and women 
of American labor. Under these circum¬ 
stances, his belated offer to appoint a man 
from labor on his staff is meaningless. 

COMGLUBZOK 

Two weeks ago the United Labor Policy 
Committee voiced alarm over the crisis in our 
defense program. The crisis has not les¬ 
sened; It has become more acute. 

The road Is greased for higher prices. The 
present wage formula wiU^t like a vise on 
the aspirations of Anwric^s for decent Uv- ' 
ing standards and equality of sacrifice in the 
defense effort. Rents are climbing ateadUy 
upward, while effective rent-control legisla¬ 
tion lags in Congress. An unbalanced tax 
program, which would place its heaviest bur¬ 


dens on the lower income groups, is in the 
process of enactment. 

Nowhere In the defense moblllaation pro¬ 
gram Is there evidence of enlightened and 
mlUtant leadership to meet these problem*, 
act upon them and help the country ttovelop 
the strength necessary to met the Uureat of 
Communist aggrmUm. 

Wr» of the United Lab<» Policy Committee 
have voiced these criticisms not to Impair 
our defense program but to Improve It. We 
seek, actively and earnestly, an effective 
mobilization program which is Imperatively 
re ulred for the defense of our free Institu¬ 
tions and of our great democratic traditions. 

We shall continue, with all the strength 
and persuasion at our command, to work 
toward our goal—the preservation of human 
liberty throughout the democratic world. 
We believe that in that American effort the 
alms and aspirations of free labor—which 
has never faltered In its opposition to Com¬ 
munist aggression—can play a major, con¬ 
structive part. 

A Veterans* AdminiitratioB Domkilianr 
Facility Is Needed in Massachusetts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MABSAcBnsBrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 8,1951,1 introduced 
H. R. 3147, to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of a Veterans' Administration 
domiciliary facility in the Common¬ 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

There is a very definite and pressing 
need for such a facility in Massachusetts. 
Our veteran population in New England 
is greater than many other sections of 
the coui«try and suffers from the lack 
of a domiciliary home of this nature. 
Veterans who are eligible for such care 
are obliged to enter facilities far from 
their families and friends, with the re¬ 
sultant breaking of home ties and the 
usual feeling of loneliness occasioned 
thereby. 

I have received a letter from the com¬ 
mandant of the Soldiers’ Home, at Chel¬ 
sea, which is maintained by the Com¬ 
monwealth of Ma.ssachusetts. It gives 
pertinent information concerning the 
need for such a facility, and I include it 
herein: 

Dxab CtoNouBsswoMAN Rooiits: It was with 
eonalderable pleasure that I read of your 
having Introduced a bill to the House call¬ 
ing for the construction of a domiciliary 
home here In Massachusetts. 

I feel that there Is no question but what 
the New England area, and Massachusetts 
particularly. Is far worse off than any other 
section In the entire country with reference 
to domiciliary uz^ts. 

For your Information, there are 26 States 
which operate soldiers* homes In this coun¬ 
try, or an average of almoet one soldiers' 
home for every two States. Here In New 
England, we have every State, with the ex¬ 
ception of Maine, operatlzig a soldiers’ home, 
so that our average Is five out of six States: 
and I think the Veterans’ Administration 
has not aided this problem by the construc¬ 
tion of even one Federal domiciliary home 
here in New England. The nearst domicile 
iary faoiUty, as you know, 1$ at Bath, N. Y* 
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Tilt wtlttng lltt for iMlmlMton it tpproH- 
Bkiittly 18 moDtliM. 

Tbt StttM boM in Mtw Bug mid were 
forotd Into tbt malnttlnlng of tcddltrt* 
booMi for tbt otrt of thtlr yttemni tlnot 
tbt foteral Oovtmmait ftUtd in tbit rt- 
tptet. It would, Indttd, bt a pltaturt for 
mt to appear in tupport of tbit ttry worth- 
wbllt maaturt wblcb you hart Introduotd. 
Once again, you have taken the Itadmtblp 
In tteklng a praotloal aolutlon to one of the 
mort yeidng problemt of our veterane, par¬ 
ticularly thoee of World War X and the 8paa- 
itb-Amerloan War. 

With v «7 beet rtgarde to you. 1 remain* 
Yourt very truly, 

Jonf L. QuitLXT. 

Commandant, CommonioeoMb of 
Ma$Maehu$ett$ SoUUert’ Home, 
Chelsea, 


Hartiii Colltge, Pukild, Teim. 


EXTENSION OP REMARBB 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

or nunrattn 

IN TBB BOUSE OF BBPBISSNTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, In a recent 
issue of the Nashville Tennessean Sun¬ 
day magazine there appeared a most ex¬ 
cellent article written by Mrs. Helen P. 
Abernathy, outstanding writer and Jour¬ 
nalist, of Pulaski, Tenn.* in the district 
which I have the honor to represent. 
Mrs. Abernathy's fine article was on the 
history of Martin College, in Pulaski, one 
of the finest of oiur educational institu¬ 
tions and a source of inspiration to 
thousands of students over the course of 
5 generations. 

Because of the excellence of this ar¬ 
ticle and because of the widespread 
Interest in Martin College of Pifiaski* 
I desire to have the text of this article 
included with my remarks In the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcoao. 

The article is as follows: 

Thomas Mastin'b Cozxiob 
(By Helen P. Abernathy) 

Pulaski, Tenn., Is a town of 6,600 inhabi¬ 
tants, but there is not one of its native-born 
citisens who considers it strange that there 
should once have lived there a man who 
flatly rejected the offer of President James b:. 
Polk to make him Secretary of the Ikeasury, 
and became town mayor instead. 

The gentleman, they will teU you, was only 
ezhlbiUng his extremely good sense in pre¬ 
ferring to handle the hearthstone politics of 
a purring municipality instead of the purse¬ 
strings of a Nation, especially in a period 
plagu^ with the expansive notions of the 
aggressive Polk administration. 

Whether ce not Thomas Martin forfeited 
national fame for himself, bis name has con¬ 
tinued to be a famUiar one throughout Ten¬ 
nessee, and, at least in Pulaski, no one has 
challenged his leadership os a flnancial pow¬ 
er, cotton merchant, banker, railroad presi¬ 
dent. church worker and founder of Martin 
College. 

It was to carry out the wish of his daugh¬ 
ter. Virginia, who died at the age of 20 that 
he bequeathed $80/100 to State bonds for 
the establishment ot a school for slrls. Al¬ 
though at the time of its debut, the school 
was indeed “the answer to a maldeb’s pray- 
er.“ It has perhaps beoome even more so in 
later years, for since 1087 young men have 
been admitted also, and Faith chapel has 


beoome the scene of many a wedding planned 
<m proper strolls about the campus. 

Since the advent coeducation, male stu¬ 
dents, too, have learned to appreciate the 
Indepmident ability of Thomas Martin. It is 
not recorded, however, that any student, 
male or female, with present-day campus 
flnancial worries, has ever been deterred 
from writing home for money by having read 
of the college founder that: “He never cost 
bis father a cent after he reached the age of 
16. clerked in a store untU he was 16, and 
at 26. had accumulated $160,000. He died 
worth more than a million—his unusual suc¬ 
cess the result of flne Judgment, foresight 
and splendid integrity." 

The flrst high school for girls in Giles 
County began its existence under the name 
of “The Martin Female College” in the base¬ 
ment of the Methodist Church, one block 
north of the public sqtuure in a building now 
occupied by the Church of Christ. The flrst 
president, according to the records, was a 
teacher of wide experience and a Christian 
gentleman. Prof. William K. Jones. When 
he left to head a school in Texas, Dr. B. H. 
Blvers of Louisville. Ky.. became president 
for a flve-year period, until Professor Jones 
resumed the pr^dency of Martin for several 
more years. However, in 1864, Professor 
Jones again was prevailed upon to go to 
Dallas, Tex., as bead of a school there, and 
the college records of this Incident are no¬ 
tably doleful as the board members gave 
their consant to his leaving. 

The purchase of the Ckiv. John C. Brown 
property, an ornate colonial-style residence 
on a seven-ame plot, wee acompUshed in 1874. 
and under the beautiful magnolias shading 
the box-bordered flowerbeds, girls ot all ages 
were taught the importance of being gentle 
ladies as well as inteUigent scholars. 

In 1876 unlforme for all boarding students 
were adopted. The board, whose president at 
that time was Governor Brown, voted the 
measure in order to prevent extravagance 
and promote economy, and recommended 
that “exercises of this school shall hereafter 
be conducted in uniform, calico or lawn for 
summer, and some obeiq} worsted goods for 
winter, or something equally inexpensive, 
the uniform to be adopted by Mrs. Menefee 
and Mrs. Nathan Adams subject to the rati- 
floation of this board. This rule may be 
modified so as to permit the graduating class 
to dress otherwise by the consent of parents." 

Mrs. Adams, one of the oninent educators 
of her day, had operated a private school of 
her own in her home, and when she became 
associated with Martin College as a teacher, 
brought with her 20 young women who were 
her patrons. In good weather, all boarding 
pupils went for long walks, and the iml- 
formed line, two by two, was chaperoned 
by a member of the faculty. 

In 1886 the Misses Ida B. HOod and Susan 
L. Heron, of Philadelphia and Boston, later 
of Belmcmt and Ward-Belmont College 
fame, took over the principalship of Martin 
College. According to the contract, they 
were to pay as rental for said collage build¬ 
ing. grounds, and furniture, the sum of $800 
per annum. 

When the Misses Hood and Heron, in 1887. 
asked for and rec^ved a renewal of their 
lease for another term, the church, through 
her presiding elder, brought suit to in¬ 
validate the contract between the trustees 
and these copresidents. Their contention 
was that the board had no right to elect 
anyone but Methodists as head of the school* 
and that the right of choice was impUclt in 
the official board of ttie Methodist church. 
(Miss Hood was a Quaker, and Mias Bsron 
a Presbyterian.) 

The board minutes reveal the members as 
being pleased with the management of said 
principals, feel satisfied it would be to the 
best Intereets of the eohoOl that It be re¬ 
leased to them. John 8. Wilkes, then presf- 
dent of the trustees, a sklUed lawyer, and 
afterward member of the Supreme Court of 
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the State of Tennessee, defended the case. 
The chanoelor in Pulaski ruled in favor of 
the trustees, that Martin CoUege is not a 
denominational school, as did the Supreme 
Court when the church appealed the case. 

TO this day Martin opens her doors to all 
denominations, and while her students and 
faculty are predominantly Methodist, many 
visit and worship in eight other churches. 

In 1888 Martin received a threat to her 
continuance when Mrs. Spofford. daughter of 
Thomas Martin, sought to recover to her 
father's estate the 80 State bonds, claiming 
it was his purpose to do this when they 
matured, with only the interest to go to 
Martin. That suit also was successfully 
fought by the college in the lower courts and 
the Supreme Court, and to the present time, 
the corpus of the bonds has been kept in¬ 
tact. with only the Interest, as stipulated in 
the donor's will, being used for expenses of 
the school. 

Ten years later. Judge John 8. Wilkes 
voiced the courage of Martin's trustees at the 
cornerstone laying of the $25,000 new 
pressed-brick building. “Many have said to 
me. ‘You are building too much; you can 
never fill it up. This is the same song I have 
heard ever since Prof. William Jones moved 
from the basement of the Methodist church 
to this location. The same doubters have 
been predicting disaster with every change 
in principals and faculty. No. Martin Col¬ 
lege will never die." 

The new building boasted broad stairways, 
wide corridors, fire escapes, freight elevator, 
covered galleries, city water, water closets, 
bathrooms, and floral-patterned carpeting in 
the huge, ornately furnished parlors. Ac¬ 
cording to the catalog of ICOO, the climate 
is mild, free from the rigors of northern 
winters and the debilitating influences of 
southern summers. The dormitories are 
amply suppUed with ventiducts, transoms, 
and windows; there is an abundance of pure, 
fresh air, so essential to healthy growth and 
action; the building is comfortably heated, 
the bedrooms having open grates with wire 
protectors. The place Is entirely free from 
all malarial Influences. 

Disaster visited the school the flrst in 
January 1900, when a slight case of small¬ 
pox caused the closing of the school for 
several months. A second catastrophe came 
when fire destroyed the building on October 
16, 1904. 

Martin became a Junior college when one 
of the best dormitories in the State was ready 
for occupancy in 1914, and Prof. W. T. Wynn 
was the school's president. Five years before 
the Tennessee Conference of the Methodist 
Church had taken over the college, and it re¬ 
mains today under that organlimtlon's lead¬ 
ership. 

Today, the college is headed by the Bever- 
end Joseph D. Quillan, Jr., who assumed his 
duties September 1, succeeding E. H. Elam, 
who was its president for 6 years. 

It has an enrollment of approximately 180 
students. 

The campus is alive presently with crew 
haircuts, checkered shirts, abbreviated tennis 
shorts, bobbed curls and socks. Such activ¬ 
ities as big-, little-sister-and-brother parties. 
Sadie Hawkins days, and recreational gym¬ 
nasium parties vie with the cultural offerings 
of the art, music, and dramatics departments. 

Gcntraated w*th these Interests are the 
restrictions of another day at Martin, when 
the college catalog stated: “Parents are re¬ 
quested to furnish the president with a list 
of correspondents of their daughter. Exces¬ 
sive letter writing should be discouraged. 
Bach board'.ng pupil must provide herself 
with rubbers, and an umbrella or gossamer, 
and in winter with a black wrap. Friday 
afternoon and night, the lace-curtained par¬ 
lors are open for teachers and pupils to 
receive their friends, but at no other time. 
No one, teachers, family, or pupils entertains 
company bn the Sabbath. Boarding pupils 
are expected to wear a plain black uniform 
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When they go out from the college in winter 
and plain white for summer. This discour¬ 
ages extravagant dressing.** 

Tiny Faith Chapel Is the spiritual hub of 
Martin College. Concerning the chapel, a 
bulletin board In the college hall states. 
"Someone prays In Faith Chapel every night 
a^ 10 o’clock.** The rhrlne was effected 
through the late Dr. FrankUn H. Clapp and 
Mrs. Clapp, former teachers at the school. 

Of the college. Pedro Sota of Cuba, a stu¬ 
dent. remarked: "After being at Martin for 
1 month, my first month in the United 
States. I am finding this college, though 
small, a wonderful place. In Its homelike, 
friendly, and Christian atmosphere, I know, 
indeed, there Is something here." 

It is doubtful If Thomas Martin, founder 
of **a school for girls,** could have wished 
his bequest to accomplish more. 


Why Labor Resigned 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or UiUNOis 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr.- Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
by ViTilliam Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, appear¬ 
ing in the March issue of the American 
Federatlonist entitled *‘Why Labor Re¬ 
signed.** The editorial follows: 

Why Labor Resigned 

In our present emergency, which Is the re¬ 
sult of Stalin’s refusal to respect the rights 
of other peoples, and when our whole Na¬ 
tion is called upon to make sacrifices to 
maintain human freedom against the mili¬ 
tary and psychological moves of the Krem¬ 
lin for world domination. It Is fitting and 
natural that national groups whose func¬ 
tions are essential to national life should 
want to participate equally with other 
groups. 

Labor was one of the first groups In this 
country to realize the ruthless nature of 
the organization that seized power In Rus¬ 
sia In 1917 and to realize the menace it 
presented to free people everywhere. 

When the President of the United States 
asked lor authority to meet open defiance 
of law and order in world relations, the 
American Federation of Labor supported his 
proposal wholeheartedly and stood ready to 
cooperate. 

Organization for the defense of the Na¬ 
tion and our national institutions means the 
temporary subordination of the goals of In¬ 
dividual progress to the national program. 
Labor, with the experience of all-out co¬ 
operation In two World Wars, wants to put 
that experience at the service of the Nation. 
Conscious of the fact that divisions in the 
ranks of workers bad resulted in unwieldy 
organization in World War II. representa¬ 
tives of the principal groups organized a 
committee through which to handle the col¬ 
lective interests of trade-union organiza¬ 
tions. 

Labor realizes the menace which Infiatlon 
holds. Workers have watched the dwindling 
purchasing value of dollars earned and have 
had only one way by which they could pro¬ 
tect standards of living In their homes— 
Increased wage rates to compensate for in¬ 
creased prices. Wage rate Increases, how¬ 
ever. only reflected Inflation and were not 
a primary cause. 


We knew that the expansion ot our econ¬ 
omy, as manifested In increased national 
production and national income. Increases 
in exports, increased employment, and 
greater stability of employment, were In¬ 
flationary In nature, stimulating price rises 
and larger profits. Sustained high-level 
production, with high levels of employment, 
provided the fimds for Government expendi¬ 
ture unparalleled during peace. High na¬ 
tional indebtedness due to World War 11 
in the form of bonds at low Interest rates 
became a ready source of credit expansion, 
adding to the flood of volume of money. 
Taxes, already at peak with only wartime 
precedents, were increased to meet defense 
needs and to serve as an Inflation brake. 

Taxation alone cannot check inflation or 
restore normal relationships within our 
economy. Only the coordinated, sustained, 
and purposeful cooperation of all whose 
acts affect the economy can check the flood 
of Inflation and restore the value of our 
dollars. 

We were moving toward orgnnlzod coop¬ 
eration until the President reorganized the 
defense administration under the Ofllce of 
Defense Mobilization. The President selected 
a Director of Defense Mobilization a:>d dele¬ 
gated to him powers second only to his 
own. along with responsibility for the weap¬ 
ons of defense. Big business, with Its peak 
profits, was in a position to send Its experts 
to Washington on a loan basis to put their 
management experience at the service of the 
Government as it took over duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities formerly performed by com¬ 
petitive enterprise and other private agencies. 
Labor logically expected an opportunity to 
supply representatives of experience to aid 
in developing the policies and regulations for 
defense production and to contribute its 
experience In mobilizing and assuring the 
cooperation of workers who transform work 
orders into needed products. Power, tools, 
materials, blueprints, and work orders get 
into operation through hands skilled by work 
experience and directed by Judgment evolved 
in production. 

When labor saw defense manpower shifted 
from administration by an agency whose 
basic function is the promotion of the wel¬ 
fare of human beings to an agency where 
manpower is subordinated to production, and 
policies conditioning our standard of living 
entrusted to an agency In which we had 
but a minority voice, our first Tesponslblllty 
was to secure adequate and competent rep¬ 
resentation and to assure Justice In defense 
production. 

Without waiting to determine all prob¬ 
lems of functions and operation, the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Agency initiated Its 
program with a price and wage freeze. The 
wage freeze was to be succeeded on March 
15 by a permanent wage formula. The 
public and the employer members of the 
Wage Stabilization Board agreed together 
upon a wage formula as follows: To limit 
wage increases to 10 percent of the wage of 
January 16, 1060. It included within this 
permitted wage range pensions, health and 
welfare funds, vacations with pay, paid holi¬ 
days, etc. 

Welfare and pension plans are clearly 
noninflationary. Their current value can¬ 
not be estimated. Therefore they should 
not be blanketed Into the 10 percent. 

The old formula had provided an adjust¬ 
ment on the basis of the April 1051 con¬ 
sumers’ price index, while the new regula¬ 
tion merely provides a review in the light 
of a rising index. There is no provision for 
time inequities or for those due to industrial 
change and growth. Neither was there pro¬ 
vision for determining disputes over inter¬ 
pretation or application of the formula. 

This formula was proposed as a substitute 
for collective bargaining which deals with 
all phases of work relationships in chang¬ 
ing and developing industries. It would 


result in freezing workers’ compensation for 
work done. This proposal to penalize labor, 
while the prices of articles included in work¬ 
ers* living costs continued to soar and while 
agrictUtural prices were uncurbed, was so 
flagrantly unjust that labor representatives 
refused to stay on tte Board and be a party 
to it. Their resignation was a protest 
against injustice which they were powerless 
to correct. 

Labor expects to do its share for national 
defense and to bear its share of the burden 
of controlling inflation. Everyone knows 
increases in wages are not a primary cause 
of inflation. Until the Government attacks 
primary causes and gives equitable and 
effective machinery to compexvsate for the 
loss of effective freedom of contract, it may 
expect our protests against arbitrary de¬ 
termination of workers’ pay. Freedom of 
contract is the instrumentality that main¬ 
tains that delicate balance within our intri¬ 
cate and Interrelated production system. 
Outside tampering with that freedom cre¬ 
ates Injustices which destroy balance and 
injure Individuals. 

As the representatives of organized labor 
told the Director of Defense Mobilization in 
the beginning: 

No wage stabilization should be imposed 
or can succeed unless an over-all system of 
anti-inflation controls is simultaneously 
Imposed—on the basis of the principle of 
equality of sacrifice. 

Wage stabilization must be a supplement 
to, not a substitute for. collective bargaining. 

Practically continuous conferences failed 
to result in proposals to assure workers rights 
necessary for equality of sacrifice and for 
wholehearted participation in defense of the 
Nation and our American way of life. We 
then withdrew the few representatives labor 
did have from the defense mobilization 
agencies. 

The American Federation of Labor will 
continue to work for the preservation of 
human liberty and democratic institutions 
throughout the world. 

I.ABOR REPRESENIATION 

American wage-earners have learned the 
lesson that the price of liberty, opportunity 
and justice is ‘‘eternal vigilance.” The mas¬ 
ter key is the right and the fact of repre¬ 
sentation In decisions on matters affecting 
the welfare of persons concerned. Wage- 
earners have given their tears, blood, and even 
lives to secure recognition In work relation¬ 
ships of their right to representation through 
agents of their own choosing. Congress 
finally stripped employers of the power to 
use injunctions against workers seeking bet¬ 
ter standards of life and work, and employers 
were told they must not Interfere with 
workers’ right to representation. 

Under the emergency situation the govern¬ 
ment has sot up administrative bureaus to 
perform some of the functions normally per¬ 
formed by private individuals or agencies. 
Since the emergency takes from workers not 
only freedom of contract but also of decision 
on policies to promote their future welfare, 
labor naturally expected representation of Its 
own choosing at the top level to keep the 
Ofllce of Defense Mobilization mindful of the 
working people’s Interest-, and welfare as 
over-all policies were determined. Such rep¬ 
resentation at the top level, to supplement 
representation In specialized agencies, would 
assure wage-earners a degree of Justice In 
the defense emergency. 

The emergency Itself is a changing situa¬ 
tion of unknown duration, subject to modi¬ 
fication by changes in world diplomacy and 
International strategy. It commits our Na¬ 
tion to a way of life necessary for prepared¬ 
ness for national defense in a possible atomic 
war. 

Workers as well as citizens in other walks of 
life realize that national interests and wel¬ 
fare must take precedence over individual 
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wetfare. However* thoM princlplM and Inatl- 
tutions neoeMary tor ladlvldtial Integrity 
must remain operative. Tlie most tunda- 
mental of these principles is repreeentatlon. 
U^pon this prinmple our Nation set up a 
government charged with assuring every per¬ 
son inalienable and equal rights which give 
dignity and pwpose to human life. Under 
such a government, tyranny has no place. 


Because the international oonsplratortal 
organlaation which the Kremlin has built 
up is a military body controlled from Mos¬ 
cow, It represents a threat which no country 
can safely disregard. It operates In the eco¬ 
nomic, social and political fields. It employs 
the methods of organlased violence. 

Regardless of t>e place of operation, the 
Kremlln*s method is always the same: cen¬ 
tralised authority with orders to constituent 
bodies with detaUed procedures for enforcing 
them. Plana are developed at th*f GHQ 
and carrl ' by agents to the groups selected 
to execute them. Plans are based on central 
Intelligence built up by Ckimmunlst agents 
nil over the world. 

The Kremlin plans to seise control over all 
peoples who do not ‘‘peacefully” yield. In 
all fields these plans follow the strategy of 
armed forces and are directed at gaining con¬ 
trol over strategic industries, strategic groups 
of people, strategic powers of government, 
and strategic informational and cultural 
agencies. 

With such termites following over-all or¬ 
ders busily battling their way Into so many 
Institutions and with the warning of the 
growing list of nations that have succumbed 
to termite traitors, the United States has 
been trying to develop greater legal protec¬ 
tion against the treachery of United States 
Oommunlsts as well as the Soviet agents who 
direct them to carry out Stalin's purposes. 

In the economic field our trade-unions 
were battling the philosophy of comn.unism 
when It was advocating national socialism as 
developed by ICarl Marx. Our democratic 
unions know that labor alone ’Id not create 
all wealth and that our most constructive 
policy was to concentrate on getting a fairer 
share of the returns from the production to 
which wo contributed. Wo fought and de¬ 
feated the Marxian advocates, so that we 
could have American trade-unions to serve 
us In getting higher standards of living In 
our democratic society. 

When Lenin, the heir of Marxian socialism, 
molded It Into a military organizaitlon to bat¬ 
tle competitive enterprise, we recognised a 
deadly enemy In this International Commu¬ 
nist Party called the Comintern. We turned 
against Communists who had Infiltrated 
some strategic unions and drove them out. 
We insistently and repeatedly urged our Gov¬ 
ernment not to establish diplomatic relations 
with the U. S. 8. B., pointing out that the 
Communist Party, although posing as a po¬ 
litical organisation, was In reality not a po¬ 
litical party at all but an organisation seek¬ 
ing conquest by treachery, subversion, and 
force, that It was not an honest Institution 
but an agency of the Kremlin rulers seeking 
to delude our cltlsens into substituting 
dictatorship for freedom. 

The position of the American Federation 
of Labor has been justified by events of the 
past two deosdes. AU eflortn of the free 
nations to cooperate with the Communist 
Government of Russia, in World War n and 
in the United Nations, have been regarded 
by the Kremlin as merely opportunities to 
advance Ckunmunist control in order to 
esUbllah the reaettonary deq;)otlsm of past 
ages. It U dilBoult to legislate against com¬ 
munism without impairing our own free¬ 
doms. We can, however, deal with it as an 
IPfg in conspiracy and outlaw the tactics of 
conspirators. We shaU have to develop tho 
machinery for necessary security and see to 
it that our judges learn the facts of the Com¬ 
munist way of life. 


The shock of finding Oommunlsts in the 
executive branch of our own Government 
and the trial of a confidential assistant to a 
President of the United States have resulted 
in checks on civil-service employees to estab¬ 
lish their loyalty, and in some agencies to 
establish that employees are not security 
risks. The President in 1047, by Executive 
order, set up a Lc^alty Board of Review to 
assure Government employees protection 
against arbitrary action. 

Last year Congress enacted the Internal 
Security Act of 1060, which sought to outtaw 
subversive activities. This law requires Com¬ 
munist organisations and fronts to register 
as agents of a foreign government and to 
make regular reports on their activities. The 
names of party members must also be regis¬ 
tered. Registered organizations can use the 
mails only by labeling their documents as 
disseminated by a Communist organization. 
The Prasldent was directed to appoint a Sub¬ 
versive Activities Control Board of five mem¬ 
bers to enforce this law against conspiratorial 
acts. 

This law also denies passports to Com¬ 
munists and denies admlMlon to Communist 
immigrants. There are other provlsloxis In 
the act which have aroused controversy. 

The President, by Executive order, has re¬ 
cently established a Commission on Internal 
Security and Individual Rights to study the 
problem of providing for internal security 
while conserving individual rights and free¬ 
doms. to examine present loyalty and security 
programs, and to report its findings and 
conclusions. 

More protection and security should result 
from these various eflorts so that our na¬ 
tional defense may proceed more effectively 
both in cold and In hot wars. 


Report of Tariff Conmiittee of the New 
Jersey Blaeberry Farmeri AsiociatioD 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

OF NEW JXBSXT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I present for printing the report of the 
tariff committee of the New Jersey 
Blueberry Farmers Association, which 
during the course of the Senate proceed¬ 
ings today was referred to the Commit¬ 
tee on Finance and ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix. 

The report is as follows: 

Report Subscxxtxd st the Taxjfp Commxttes 
or THz New JnaxT Bluxubet Iamuemb 
AaaOGZATlON' 

(The following report Is submitted by the 
tariff committee on the New Jersey Blueberry 
Fanners Association, the policy organleatlon 
for the New Jersey cumvated blueberry In¬ 
dustry, for the purpose of expressing its op¬ 
position to the extension of the 1984 Trade 
Agreements Act. A careful reading of this 
report will convey to you and your dlstln- 
gi^hed colleagues the extreme hardship that 
threatens our welfare because of the existing 
low tariffs on our products.) 

With the moimtlng stress of mobillaatlon. 
It seems mandatory to both Government and 
oltlBcns to maintain every branch of Ameri¬ 
can business enterprise at the peak of health 
and vigor so that the national effort shall 
not want for needed revenue. In this re¬ 
spect the cultivated blueberry farming enter¬ 
prise of my State is one of the hundreds of 
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small consiuner Industries which our Gov¬ 
ernment hopes will prosper greatly so that 
it will be able to assume more of the sharply 
Increased tax burden. 

As we know, steel, aircraft, and related 
war Industries working on a cost-plus basis 
will have to be fed colossal rations of tax 
dollars to arm the Western World. It is up 
to industries like this one from my State 
which will have to contribrte more dollars 
to the tax purse in order to pay these muni¬ 
tions industries as well as maintain normal 
cost of Government. Unfortunately. Indus¬ 
tries like this will be unable to share 
directly In any Government expenditures, 
yet it will be expected to Increase Its produc¬ 
tion and revenue In the steadily restricted 
buying sphere of the American consumer. 
There is no doubt but that Is going to be a 
mighty strenuous schedule—more dollar 
revenue without sharing In the Government 
largess. 

Another thing to be considered Is the fact 
that the blueberry industry has built up Its 
tmlque and valuable contribution to our 
farm economy without any Government as¬ 
sistance such as farm subsidies and stabilized 
parity prices. It is totally dependent upon 
the whims of the greatly fiuctuating produce 
market. Here, I might point out. the blue¬ 
berry grower is one of a category of several 
million farmers In this Nation who have 
never cashed a fat subsidy check In one shape 
or another to swell his normal farm earn¬ 
ings. These are the people who produce the 
perishable crops of fruits and vegetables. 
Since the completion of World War II. these 
farmers, with unsupported prices, have fre¬ 
quently suffered a very rough time. Speak¬ 
ing of the blueberry industry, I am able to 
say that in recent years the margin of profit 
has been so narrow that there now exists a 
state of alarm among its growers. As if 
domestic problems were not enough, this 
industry is now threatened by a sizable In¬ 
vasion of tLeir markets from several foreign 
quarters at prices which they are unable to 
meet without courting bankruptcy. Gentle¬ 
men. If this condition Is allowed to continue 
imabated, do not count on the blueberry 
industry to supply any fat to the sinews of 
war. We think it Is relevant to give you a 
brief history of this industry in order to 
impress upon you its modest value in the 
American economy. 

Twenty-five years ago this food did not 
exist in American commerce. In the wooded 
pine barrens of New Jersey it has converted 
thousands of acres of land, long considered 
unworthy of dollar valuation, into profitable 
farm ground valued at more than 86,000.000 
at present and recently producing an an¬ 
nual crop worth $9,500,000. To emphasize 
this accomplishment In a short quarter cen¬ 
tury, I give you the recent report of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture: The cul¬ 
tivated blueberry has replaced the cranberry 
as New Jersey’s first-ranking small fruit. In 
fact, the value of the State's cultivated blue¬ 
berry crop exceeded the value of all other 
berry crops In New Jersey In 1060. 

Where once nothing but deer and rabbits 
roamed, prosperous communities are growing 
and thousands earn good wages harvesting 
and maintaining the plantations. More 
hundreds profit through the processing of 
this new fruit In canneries and freezers. 
From this enterprise in three counties of 
south Jersey has sprung rapidly growing in¬ 
dustries in the States of Michigan, North 
Carolina, Maryland. Washington, and Ore¬ 
gon—offsprings that are brining greatly ap¬ 
preciated revenue of additional millions to 
the former waste-lands of those States. It 
has been a promising effort until now. 

These people have created something that 
Is new and valuable to American farming, 
and we in New Jersey are proud of their ef¬ 
forts. But as they stand at this moment 
they do not have much more reward than 
pride. Theirs is a costly industry. It defies 
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partial mechanization. To maintain quality 
nearly every operation demands human la¬ 
bor. The hulk of the plantations are small 
family enterprises. This is necessitated hy 
the heavy capitalization and the need for 
constant personal supervision to maintain 
the crop at peak efficiency. The day when 
this fruit was considered a rich man’s luxury 
is past. They now have to supply the in¬ 
creasing demand of the average man for this 
fruit at a price he c..n afford to pay. The 
fixed costs which amount to two-thirds of 
their sales revenue have relentlessly mount¬ 
ed while competition has forced them to 
lower their prices. The end result is that 
few in this industry last year earned enough 
after a year's work to pay Uncle Sam more 
than a token Income tax. The average blue¬ 
berry farmer made less on bis Investment of 
thousands of dollars per farm than an ordi¬ 
nary worker in a munitions plant. Yet today 
he has to pay farm labor $1 per hour, and his 
pickers won’t come to the field unless they 
are assured of from $8 to $10 per day lor 
harvesting, plus their transportation. Every 
item of production needed to market one 
pint of blueberries has sharply increased in 
cost. 

There is, however, a note of brightness. 
There is no optimist quite like the farmer. 
When a workman finds his Job Is unprofit¬ 
able. he quits; when a businessman finds 
bis business Is unprofitable, be liquidates; 
when a farmer finds the crop unprofitable, 
he goes right back and takes another swat 
at it. 

The blueberry farmers, I can assure you, 
are not afraid of their domestic problems. 
They figure that they will have to organize 
more cooperatively, build up wider markets, 
strive to control their distribution and im¬ 
prove the*r already fine product. That Is a 
man-sized Job, but they figure that they can 
do it; eat and still pay those taxes. What 
has them worried is a threat from a different 
quarter and they are powerless to meet that 
one on equal terms. But the United States 
Government can. Their problem is this: 

One of the reasons they have been able to 
expand has been the development of what 
is called "bulk” sales as a companion to the 
sales of fresh fruit, limited to two short 
months of the summer season. Gradually 
they have encouraged the processors to can 
the product, freeze it for the family table 
and also freeze it in larger quantities for the 
bakery and allied industries. This repre¬ 
sents several millions of pounds of business 
each year that formerly did not exist. The 
public likes it and is going more for this 
high-quality product each season. For this 
market, growers of cultivated blueberries 
have had competition from the harvesters 
of huckleberries, a similar wild fruit abun¬ 
dant in a few sections of the United States 
where this enterprise is carried on com¬ 
mercially. But there has always been room 
for both of them. Unfortunately, the wild 
huckleberry grows prolifically In Canada and 
nearly every country of North Europe. 

We have been Informed that the Govern¬ 
ment of Norway has assisted one of the Nor¬ 
wegian Import companies to process its 
abundant harvest of wild huckleberries with 
the idea of entering the American market. 
Norwegian agronomists came to America to 
study our markets and industry. They ob¬ 
tained the most modern blast freezing equip¬ 
ment, Installing it In a modern plant and 
are now set up in business to go for our 
markets. According to omr Information, 
they planned last year to start with a modest 
500 long t "ns of frozen fruit, packed In tin, 
to be made available to the American con¬ 
sumer at the rate of 21 cents per pound de¬ 
livered. This first plant has a maximum 
capacity of 2,000 long tons, or 4,500,000 
pounds, which they anticipate shipping to 
us by 1952. That about equals the amoimt 
of the present bulk sales from Jersey. Re¬ 
cently we learned that the Swedish canning 


Industry is now making available for the 
American market canned Swedish huckle¬ 
berries at a price of $2.50 per dozen to the 
retailer. 

These are only the most recent invasions of 
our markets. For some time now the Cana¬ 
dians have shipped several millions of pounds 
of fresh fruit annually across the border to 
compete against the native product at a de¬ 
livered price below that which the American 
farmer can profitably produce the cultivated 
variety. 

In this uneven contest some of the ele- 
ments the American grower has had to fight 
are these: It costs a thousand dollars to 
bring an acre of cultivated blueberries into 
production: the foreign competitor gets his 
free from nature. We pay high American 
wages to gather, process, maintain Insect 
control, package and transport our product; 
the foreign competition does this at labor 
costs far below ours. 

This is tough enough competition but 
the straw that breaks the camel’s back is 
the fact that the tariff established some 
years ago to protect the blueberry and 
huckleberry Industries has been slashed from 
a sound 36 percent to 10 percent since 1030. 
There is a move on now by our foreign com¬ 
petitors to whittle it to 8% percent. 

Since the completion of World War n the 
blueberry grower, like many of his fellows 
in the perishable-foods line, has been fight¬ 
ing a losing battle with the processor who 
insists each year that he must have the 
product cheaper. In 1940 they were paid 
28 cents per pound for cultivated “blues.” 
Last year they were paid 20 cents and were 
warned to expect a farm price of 18 cents for 
the coming year. The club which the proc¬ 
essor sometimes uses is something called 
competitive p-^'ice—meaning that he must 
buy the article cheap enough to assure him¬ 
self ample profit, plus mark-ups of the whole¬ 
saler and retailer, and then deliver it to the 
consumer at an attractive price. There has 
been hope up to now that the blueberry 
farmer could meet with the processor and 
convince him that there is still room for a 
few cents more per pound to the farmer 
without Jeopardizing the attractive price 
for the consumer. Inflationary prices in 
food, the realization thot our costs will Jump 
at least 2 cents more per pound for the com¬ 
ing season, the reasonable assumption that 
the spread between the farmer and the con¬ 
sumer can be reduced—these have been 
factors which encouraged the farmers to be¬ 
lieve that they might obtain a better break 
from the processing Industry. 

These hopes seem pretty dim now with 
sizable importations of Norwegian blue¬ 
berries available at 21 cents per pound 
and canned Swedish berries at $2.50 per 
dozen. On a 20-cent per pound basis, the 
processing trade has made bulk frozen ber¬ 
ries available to the retail trade at 28 cents 
per pound. The canning trade has made 
available its product to the retail trade at 
from $2.66 per dozen to $3.00 per dozen. The 
blueberry farmer fears that processors and 
Jobbers are going to be mighty tough when 
they are faced with competition that under¬ 
sells the frozen product by 7 cents per 
pound and the canned product by at least 
15 percent per dozen below what is con¬ 
sidered an Irreducible minimum. 

With this situation the blueberry farm¬ 
ers feel they are with their backs to the 
wall. They cannot afford to give any more 
ground on price and stay in business. I am 
Informed that an accurate cost accounting of 
one of the big plantations—a small group of 
about 26 of these producing 200,000 or more 
pounds annually—^revealed that It had cost 
the grower 19.2 cents per pound to get the 
fruit off the bush and to the buyer. This was 
done on a 20-cent sales price. You can sea 
that mr.rgln of jurofit it you look closely on 
a very clear day. Several smaller growers 
toted up their bush-to-market costs and 


they came out with a lO-cent cost per pound 
The 4-eent per pound profit does not add up 
to much when one considers that the small- 
type plantations produced only from 50.- 
000 to 75,000 pounds last year. Remember, 
these figures do not include capitalization 
costs such as new plantings, new machinery 
and new buildings. 

In the face of the Norwegian importations 
being introduced last year they lost and ex¬ 
pect to lose a lot more business. The im¬ 
porters and Jobbers report they plan to 
increase sharply their use of Norwegian fruit 
this coming year, while active canvassing 
is under way for the Swedish product ex¬ 
pected for the coming season. 

Canada, which has already established it¬ 
self in the American market, has been re¬ 
ported as expecting to ship a bumper crop 
across the border. I might add that growing 
of the cultivated American blueberry is going 
apace in northern Germany and Holland, and 
that there are several hundred acres under 
cultivation already. We understand that this 
endeavor is also aimed eventually at the 
attractive low-tariff American market. 

In the coming years we gather you want 
this industry to grow in the United States, 
expand and produce more revenue so that 
the blueberry farmers can provide for and 
ay the taxes necessary for the increased mo- 
llizatlon. To do this they will have to have 
more than a line-holding operation by the 
Government on tariffs. It is essential that 
the tariff be raised back to its original level 
of 36 percent. 

There is no desire by this Industry to 
totally exclude competition, either foreign 
or domestic. The American. I think, is adult 
enough now to realize that such aims in 
the long run produce more harm than good. 
However, the blueberry grower—knowing that 
science, nature and good farming techniques 
have endowed him with a superior product— 
merely wants to fight for his own markets 
under the Marquis of Queensberry rules. The 
36 percent tariff will enable him to meet the 
foreign frozen fruit on the basis of cents 
as compared to 21 cents. The canned fruit 
entering the country would have to be sold 
at a comparative price which would bring 
it within range of the lowest production price 
of the processors. This does not improve 
the meager profits of 20-cent fruit but it 
do'is allow us to tackle our domestic problems 
without being sandbagged from abroad. 

In presenting their plea. I have shown you 
a rendering rather than a blueprint—a 
picture with over-all color and perspective 
that graphically shows how important it la 
to protect a struggling, average American 
farm Industry in these trying times. Fturther 
statistics are available from the more de¬ 
tailed documents which we presented with 
sympathetic reception before the Reciprocity 
Commission some months ago. 

John Goodman, 

Secretary, New Jersey Blueberry 
Farmers Association, 


Amalgamation of the State Department 
and Foreign Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the gentleman from North Carolina, the 
Honorable TRurmond Chatham, chair¬ 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign Af¬ 
fairs for the State Department, made 
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a reply to my speeches In the House of 
Representatives on Wednesday and 
Thursday of last week. 1 regret that I 
was not present at the time he made his 
remarks, but that was entirely my fault. 
He had taken the trouble to notify my 
office that he intended to make such a 
reply. We had under discussion the ap¬ 
propriation bill for the Post Office and 
Treasury Departments and I had to re¬ 
turn to my office to meet with some peo¬ 
ple. His time for special orders came 
2 hours sooner than either of us antici¬ 
pated. in view of the fact that the com¬ 
mittee rose and the members having the 
time which would consume 1 hour of 
special orders prior to Mr. Chatham did 
not use it. 

I do not propose to make a complete 
comment on Mr. Chatham’s remarks at 
this time as I am about to catch a plane 
for Chicago to keep an appointment with 
the district attorney in the hope that 1 
may be permitted to appear before the 
grand jury tomorrow afternoon in con¬ 
nection with a situation in which I am 
intensely Interested. I shall ask for per¬ 
mission for a special order to make a 
detailed analysis of Mr. Chatham’s re¬ 
marks immediately following the Easter 
recess. 

Briefly, I would like to compliment 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
a very good summary of my fears. I 
wish everyone in the country could read 
and digest it because, in my opinion, it 
substantiates exactly what I was fearful 
would happen. The important thing ac¬ 
complished by my speeches is that the 
State Department agreed to withhold the 
effective date of the amalgamation of 
the State Department and the Foreign 
Service until such time as appropriate 
committees of Congress can thoroughly 
study its effects. 

I am making a formal request today 
of Mr. Chatham, chairman of the Sub¬ 
committee on Foreign Affairs for the 
Department of State, for permission to 
appear before his committee as a wit¬ 
ness. I am also directing a request to 
Chairman Dawson, of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments, to appear as a witness if the 
reorganization comes before his commit¬ 
tee for consideration. 


The American Selling-Price Principle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PAHERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker. Con¬ 
gress is being asked to consider legisla¬ 
tion which would overhaul customs pro¬ 
cedures to conform more nearly to stand¬ 
ard practices. This is a worthy objective 
and should result in the lessening of in¬ 
justices and confusion. 

However, section 14 of H. R. 1535 elim¬ 
inates the American selling-price prin¬ 
ciple. which has afforded some measure 
of protection to domestic rubber-foot- 
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wear producers. Should this provision 
remain in the bill, it will grant to slave- 
labor employees in Czechoslovakia con¬ 
cessions which will allow the unre¬ 
strained Importation of foreign-made 
rubber footwear. 

If this repealer section should become 
the law of the land, the State Depart¬ 
ment will have accomplished what they 
failed to do in the Torquay Conference 
last September. The rubber-footwear 
Industry will be Injured through con¬ 
gressional enactment, after public outcry 
staved off tariff concessions at Torquay. 

I warned against the evils of this leg¬ 
islative language in the Eighty-flrst Con¬ 
gress, and now forewarn those who are 
Interested in the maintenance of a 
strong, virile, American rubber-footwear 
industry. 

There follows a letter on this subject 
voicing the concern of Industry and labor 
officials Intimately associated with the 
problem: 

United States Rttbbee Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., March 13, 1951. 
The Honorable James T. Patterson, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. Patterson : Both labor and man¬ 
agement Involved in the manufacture and 
distribution of rubber footwear devoted 
much study last year to H. R. 8304 ( 81st 
Cong., 2d sess.), the proposed Customs Slm- 
pimcatlon Act of 1960. It was our feeling 
the bill proposed in general many construc¬ 
tive and long overdue changes In customs 
procedures. 

We did, however, take vigorous exception 
to one provision In the measure. That was 
section 14 which. If It had been enacted, 
would have jettisoned the American selling 
price principle as a basis for computing 
Import duties on rubber and canvas foot¬ 
wear. The bill would have substituted a 
foreign export value as the basis for com¬ 
puting duty. It was our contention that 
this Involved a substantive change In the 
law and was not for that reason germane 
to a measure pointed otherwise at stream¬ 
lining customs procedure. 

This bill has now been reintroduced In the 
Eighty-second Congress. H. R. 1535. It con¬ 
tains the same objectionable provision (sec. 
14), eliminating the American selling price 
principle. This section of the bill provides 
that the Tariff Commission shall certify to 
the President a rate of duty for each classl- 
fiicatlon of articles "which the Commission 
estimates to be reasonably equivalent." 

It Is our contention that even if the au¬ 
thors of the bill sincerely Intended to provide 
the same level of relief under the proposed 
revisions, they could not make good. Experts 
In customs matters support u: In this view. 
The proposed bill does not outline a detailed 
procedure for converting the tariff protection 
to the same level under the proposed re¬ 
vision. The Tariff Commission, as far as we 
can learn, has not agreed on a procedure 
of any kind to meet the new proposed pro¬ 
visions, much less one that will guarantee 
our Industry the same protection as It now 
has under the American selling price. We 
have had no Information from Tariff Com¬ 
mission or State Department to persuade 
us from our opinion that no workable 
scheme can be devised under the new law 
to give us this same protection. 

If we are to have the same protection as 
under American selling price, how would the 
Tariff Commission set up a schedule of tariffs 
which would take account of the fluctua¬ 
tions In the price of Imported goods and the 
price of like or similar American goods? 

When It Is realized that there are hun¬ 
dreds of different rubber footwear Items, 
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each with Its own price level. It becomes clear 
that vhere is no workable substitute lor the 
American selling-price method which will 
give the Industry the same level of protec¬ 
tion. 

Some of the letters last year from the State 
Department Indicated a misunderstanding 
of the American sell ng price principle and 
the conditions under which it was enacted 
Into law by Congress about 25 years ago. It 
was implied that the United States Govern¬ 
ment, apparently upon the urging of Ameri¬ 
can Industry, adopted the American selling 
price as a "device to conceal the real amount 
of protection actually enjoyed by this and 
the other Industries concerned." 

Congress set the American selling price as 
a basis for duty valuation because other 
methods of valuation were not adequate: and 
one of the Inadequacies was the Inability of 
American ofBclals to obtain accurate In¬ 
formation on foreign costs. This was par¬ 
ticularly true with reference to rubber foot¬ 
wear. In this respect the situation Is even 
worse today. 

The American rubber footwear Industry’s 
most serious competitor for the domestic 
market Is Czechoslovakia. Can the Tariff 
Comnr.isBion or the State Department get 
trustworthy data on costs of production In 
Czechoslovakia today? Does any one In our 
C vcvnment have accurate flgures on the 
labor and material costs represented In a pair 
of rubber gaiters from a Czech factory land¬ 
ed In New York today? 

Instead of “concealing" the facts about 
the amount of duty, the American selling 
price makes it easy for a foreign competitor 
to determine the amount of duty he has to 
pay in relation to his costs of production. 

Prom whom are the facts as to the "real 
amount of protection" concealed? Not from 
the Czech manufacturer. Under the Ameri¬ 
can selling price he is the only person who 
knows the actual rate of duty based on his 
expert value or any other value. And under 
the American selling price usually he can 
determine what his duty will be even before 
he begins to manufacture. The only thing 
that would change his estimate would be a 
change In the selling price of the American 
article like or similar to the one he Is pro¬ 
ducing, and the adjustment In any event 
would be negligible. 

The American rubber footwear Industry 
can rtand no further cuts. In fact competi¬ 
tive footwear made In low-wage countries 
abroad is seriously threatening the Indus¬ 
try under the existing duties. Labor consti¬ 
tutes approximately 47 percent of the factory 
cost of canvas and waterproof footwear. 
This Is the labor of American workmen and 
wages paid in this industry In this country 
are far higher than those In any other coun¬ 
try. The materials used by American manu¬ 
facturers of canvas and waterproof rubber 
footwear are, with the exception of natural 
rubber, American made and here again this 
Industry Is at a disadvantage as against the 
uro of materials produced in foreign low- 
labor-cost countries. 

The manufact\«re of rubber footwear is an 
essential part of our national economy, "^t 
Is vital to our national defense. During the 
last war this Industry furnished our Armed 
Forces with more than 45.000,000 pairs of 
rubber footwear. In the same facilities, It 
also made life rafts, fuel cells, raincoats, life 
vests, and other similar war products. With¬ 
out a going rubber-footwear Industry our 
national defense program would be serloTisly 
Impaired. 

Thirteen companies are engaged in the 
manufactme of rubbev and canvas footwear 
and employ more than 20,000 men and 
women with sales of approximately $100,- 
000,000. 

It Is one of the truly American Industries, 
foreign manufacturers having copied its 
styles and methods. The low-labor rates 
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and cheaper materials costs of foreign man¬ 
ufacturers, particularly (hsechoslovaklan and 
Japanese, combined with lower tariffs, would 
mean the loss of Jobs to thousands, not 
alone in this industry, but In the faotorles 
of Its suppliers and In the stores and shops 
In the communities which serve its workers. 

It is clear that the elimination of the 
American selling price, through H. R. 1535 
or any other measure, would adversely affect 
the American rubber footwear Industry, its 
stockholders and Its employees, and eventu¬ 
ally the American public who locdc to this 
industry to supply It with essential water¬ 
proof rubber and rubber-soled canvas shoes. 

We earnestly solicit your support for the 
elimination of this section 14 from the bill 
which is now under consideration In the 
House Ways and Means Ckmunlttee. 

Very truly yours, 

T. R. BiKaicAN. 

Industral BeiatUmi Manager, flauga- 
tuck Footwear Plant. 

OKOBQB T. ntOSKItlCH. 

President, Local 45, United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum, Plastic Workers 
of America, CIO. 


PcBBiylvaiik*! Governors 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ov 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or PEMWSTtVANU 

IN IBS HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVIS 
Wednesday, March 21,19S1 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker. I wish to 
speak on a very personal matter, because 
as a Pennsylvanian I am. naturally, tre¬ 
mendously proud of Pennsylvania’s long 
and honored history. 

What I consider to be a lamentable un¬ 
derstatement in our Commonwealth’s 
history has been corrected by a new book 
which was published on Monday en¬ 
titled **Shelter for His Excellency” and 
written by Le Roy Oreene, veteran Phila¬ 
delphia newspaperman, author, and his¬ 
torian. 

The book makes the point that Penn¬ 
sylvania, which had its beginnings of 
colonization in 1624, has had in the line 
of historic sequence a total of one hun¬ 
dred governors. 

Among other colonial States there may 
well be others which have had one hun¬ 
dred chief executives since their history 
began, but I believe Pennsylvania is the 
first State to have had them recorded 
and accounted for in a single book. 

It has been the unfortunate tendency, 
as we inaugurate each Governor to the 
State Capitol at Harrisburg every 4 years, 
as we did with Governor John S. Fine 
this year, to refer to the Governor as the 
such-and-such number since the consti¬ 
tution of 1750. 

This habit has grown upon us, for rea¬ 
sons which are apocrjrphal, with the re¬ 
sult, for example, that our Incumbent 
Governor Fine was described as Penn¬ 
sylvania’s thirty-fifth Governor since 
the constitution. The fact of the mat¬ 
ter is that Governor Fine is the one 
hundredth Governor since the beiln- 
nings of our Commonwealth. 

As a result, this unhappy custom of 
referring to governors only since the 
second constitution, almost wipes out in 
a stroke the long line of great men, 


among them the founders of our Nation, 
who were the chief executives of Penn¬ 
sylvania long before there was such an 
instrument as a constitution. 

Under such reasoning we have ignored 
such intellectual giants as Benjamin 
Franklin. David Rittenhouse, and Wil¬ 
liam Penn, who were the Governors of 
Pennsylvania during the provineial and 
Revolutionary times. 

So, too, we have ignored such estab¬ 
lished historical colonial figures as Peter 
Minult, Peter Stuyvesant, and Johan 
Prints who were also Govemors.of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

This new book, which has already be¬ 
come a best seller, sets all this straight 
and starts at the very beginning of 
Pennsylvania. That Is where the start 
should be made, and that is why this 
book makes such an important contri¬ 
bution and why I want to spread it upon 
the record of this session. 

It has also been a tendency in the past 
to number persons and dates in Penn¬ 
sylvania. in addition to using the con¬ 
stitution of 1790 as a milestone, from the 
Revolution, or from the proprietorship 
of William Penn, or from the rule of 
Sweden. 

The beginnings of Pennsylvania his¬ 
tory are with the Dutch colonization 
which preceded them all. The colonies 
on the Delaware River and the Hudson 
River were encompassed in the area then 
known as the New Netherlands. Hence, 
the early history of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and Delaware are 
naturally tied in together. The early 
Dutch Governors ruled the land of all 
of these future States together, with 
some of them even appointing resident 
governors in each of the areas while they 
themselves assumed a master control 
from wherever they established their 
own capital in the new land. Every 
school child knows of Peter Minuit’s 
purchase of the island of Manhattan for 
$24. Now. as a result of this new book 
our Pennsylvania school children will 
have an opportunity to learn also that 
Peter Minult made an equally sensa¬ 
tional purchase when he bought all of 
the land along the west bank of the 
Delaware from Delaware clear up to 
Trenton. N. J., for an almost equally 
ridiculous sum. Minuit’s fame is well 
established as a foremost New Yorker 
when he was also Pennsylvania’s third 
Governor. We see again reestablished 
the fact that for a time the capital of all 
New Netherlands, well known to have 
been in New York, was also for a time 
in Pennsylvania. 

I, for one, am delighted that all of 
this history has been brought together 
in a single book. I am especially happy 
that the- Job was not intended to be a 
dry. dull history reference book, which 
It is not, but is what it was Intended to 
be-« fascinating, colorful, exciting 
story for general reader Interest and 
aimed at the average citizen who has 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
pull out reference books to learn the 
history of our State. It is the usual 
thing for books like this to be reference 
books, which keeps them out of the hands 
of all those except scholars, but for¬ 
tunately that is not the case here. 


How this book came to be written Is 
almost as interesting as the book itself. 
The author, Le Roy Greene, was a young 
but already veteran newspaperman on 
the Philadelphia PubUe Ledger and 
Evening Public Ledger when he was 
summoned to Harrisburg by Governor 
Arthur H. James to be press secretary 
to the Governor. Greene aooepted the 
summons and took a 4-year leave of 
absence from his newspaper where he 
had been a reporter, rewriteman, and 
editor on assignments which tocdr him 
over a good part of tho world. 

He had been with Governor James but 
a short time in 1039, when Governor 
James asked him about the history of the 
executive mansion on Harrisburg’s Front 
Street, at the bend of the Susquehanna, 
which had been the home of the State’s 
chief executives since the great Civil War 
governor, Andrew Curtin 

Greene went looking for the history 
and found that nothing had ever been 
written except in newspaper stories re¬ 
porting the day-by-day activities. Noth¬ 
ing had ever been compiled. Shortly 
thereafter Governor James inquired of 
Greene as to what number governor he 
was in the line of historic sequence and 
Greene found that nothing had been 
done on that subject since the mid-1800’s 
and that even so, the line of succession 
had never been established. Greene 
expressed the thought at the time that 
if anyone was entitled to know how many 
governors there had been, that person 
should certainly be the Governor of 
Pennsylvania. 

With the insatiable curiosity for fer¬ 
reting out facts which is typical of quali¬ 
fied and trained newspapermen, Greene 
undertook the Job which he was to finish 
some 12 years later. During those years, 
however, he was in the Army for more 
than four, serving in the Philippines as 
a lieutenant colonel in the Infantry. 

I quote from a recent review of his 
book, published in newspapers, in which 
the reviewer said: ’Tt is the story of a 
great State told by the State’s best story¬ 
teller in his finest reportorial style.” 

I could go on at some length about the 
stories of our great governors and their 
altogether human idiosyncrasies, includ¬ 
ing the one who kicked a Supreme Court 
Justice in the seat of the pants, the one 
who Inadvertently drank a Jug of water 
which had been sent to the State Capitol 
to be tested for typhoid fever; the one 
who was only 21 years of age; the one 
who was one of America’s great baseball 
players; the one who drove a committee 
of the General Assembly from his door; 
or even the one who kept a pet skunk 
named Charlie in the executive mansion 
at Harrisburg; but those are the human 
touches which make this book so fas¬ 
cinating. But what I want to do before 
closing these remarks is to point out two 
more historical inaccuracies which have 
been corrected in this book. The eighth 
Governor of Pennsylvania has gone down 
in history as Peter Hollender, whereas 
actually his name is Peter Hollender Rid- 
der. One governor has beeh overlooked 
entirely in history but Oreene puts him 
in his rightful place. He was Derek 
Smidt, of Holland, who nded PennsyU 
vania during the year 1655. 
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Letter From Rev. Ltwrence L. Ltcour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARLM. UCOMPTE 

or zowA 

IN THE HOX7SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20, 1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Lawrence L. Laconr, of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, in the district which I Imve 
the honor to represent, and a man who 
served with distinction as a chaplain in 
the Navy during the late war, had an 
opportunity to observe at close hand the 
moral conditions in Japan, and recently 
has written me a very enlightening 
letter. 

Members may recall that our col¬ 
league, Hon. Joseph P. O’Hara, the gen¬ 
tleman from Minnesota, in 1945, inserted 
in the Record a letter from the Reverend 
Lawrence L. Lacour, written from Japan 
in which he described an unspeakable 
moral breakdown, and the letter com¬ 
manded attention in all parts of the 
United States. Under unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend my remarks, I Include the 
letter from the Reverend Lawrence L. 
Lacour setting forth his conclusions after 
careful study and close observation. 

The letter is as follows: 

Mount Plkasant. Iowa, 

February 26, 1951. 
The Honorable Karl m. LbCompt*, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

My Dear Sir: It was most thoughtful of 
you to send your favor of February 2. Many 
times I have wanted to thunk you for the 
support you gave our moral crusade project 
when I was a chaplain In the Navy. The 
action In Washington brought immediate 
response In Japan with a personal order 
from the Secretary of the Navy making all 
houses of prostitution out of bounds. After 
that order of November 1 the incidence of 
venereal disease began to decline. 

It was also most gracious of you to rec¬ 
ommend that I be honored by the Legion 
of Merit. It Is most understandable why 
such a recommendation was never passed 
since I would have been decorated for at¬ 
tacking a situation that had been accepted 
as a part of the Navy policy. 

As you may know, our group recently con¬ 
cluded a 6>/4-month tour of Japan. This 
tour took us to every prefecture of Japan 
where we appeared before over a half mil¬ 
lion people In 130 different cities. In many 
of these cities we were entertained by both 
the mayors and governors of the prefectures. 
All of these contacts gave us some feel of 
the pulse In Japan. Some of these observa¬ 
tions may be of help to you. 

First, there is a deep-seated resentment 
among the intellectuals toward our talk of 
rearming Japan. According to the new con¬ 
stitution the Japanese people accepted the 
terms that they would never again return 
to military power as a means of settling In¬ 
ternational disputes, or even for the cause 
of self-defense. It Is a feeling of many of 
these people'that either the original terms 
of the surrender must be changed, or we 
must allow the people to make this deci¬ 
sion for themselves. Otherwise, they see 
no consistency In our theories of democracy. 

Although General MacArthur has been 
criticized severely by some sources, his over¬ 
all policy is commendable. Yet the Japanese 
feel they cannot openly criticize administra¬ 
tive policies administered by GHQ. This 
inability of General MacArthur to accept 


eritlelsm has caused him again and 
to be betrayed on administrative matters, 
and has made It impossible for him to get 
the total picture. We conducted servloea 
for a number of encampments of Japanese 
police reserves. Among many of these men 
there was the feeling that they had been 
recruited under false pretenses. They had 
agreed to become police reserves but are 
now undergoing basic Infantry training. 
Such Inconsistencies do not help the cause 
of democracy. 

Naturally, no occupation, or any other 
government for that matter, can be com¬ 
pletely void of corruption and abuses. How¬ 
ever, there were two phases of the local ad¬ 
ministrative policies that have not created 
good will. First, the Army has taken over 
the finest buildings In the cities where our 
men are billeting. We have enlisted men 
over there who enjoy a standard of living 
beyond anything they could know In Amer¬ 
ica. With servants often more highly edu¬ 
cated than themselves, they have found It 
easy to take a very superior attitude to the 
Japanese. More recently the Army estab- 
Ished more equitable rents for these dwell¬ 
ings, but considerable local resentment has 
been created by these policies. 

The second factor concerns morality. 
There is no particular problem concerning 
prostitution any longer in Japan. The 
Army has solved it In its own way. Many 
of the men (of course it is impossible to pro¬ 
duce statistics for this observation) have 
taken over Japanese girls and are living with 
them. These girls are examined to deter¬ 
mine freedom from venereal disease and 
then the men proceed to live with them. 
Before the Korean incident the situation 
was so common as to have become accepted 
as regular occupation routine. This has 
not created good will with the Japanese peo¬ 
ple. Nor are- all of the girls who have co¬ 
operated In this project prostitutes. Many 
of them are girls from good families, and In 
some cases exceptionally high-type girls 
who, being void of any standard of Chris¬ 
tian ethics, are attracted by the possibilities 
of American citizenship and a general good 
time in the company of the American fel¬ 
lows, who most certainly excel the Japa¬ 
nese men in their treatment of women. So 
common was this practice among our 
young men that I strongly oppose the 
drafting of our 18-year-olds, or the use of 
our younger men in an army of occupation. 
If this must be the conduct of the career 
soldier, we can only plug along through the 
processes of education and religion for a 
reform; but In the cases of our younger men 
who eventually expect to return to civilian 
status, we have a responsibility at the point 
of those factors which determine their fit¬ 
ness to be good husbands and substantial 
citizens. 

EUndest personal regards and success to 
you In your great work. 

Yoiurs truly, 

liAWRENCE L. Lacour. 


Ninety-ieventh Birthday Anniversary of 
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Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 include herein 
an address delivered at the celebration 
of the ninety-seventh birthday anniver¬ 


sary of Andrew Furuseth, on March 12, 
1951. The speech was delivered by Mr. 
Einar Johansen, representative of the 
Norwegian Seamen’s Unions in the 
United States and was broadcast by 
courtesy of WNYS, the municipal broad¬ 
casting system of the city of New York. 

In addition to this address, there was 
also broadcast a tribute to Mr. Furuseth 
written by Mr. George W. Blakeley, a 
licensed marine engineer and intimate 
friend of Mr. Furuseth, which was read 
by Mr. Peter Gravina, a station an¬ 
nouncer. The speech and the tribute 
follow: 

On the occasion of Andrew Furuseth’s 
ninety-seventh birthday, I feel greatly 
honored to be chosen to pay tribute to the 
grand old mar. of the sea, and one of the 
foremost In American labor movement. 
The memory of “Andy" as he affectionately 
was called by all who knew him, will remain 
forever among all seamen, regardless of 
nationality. 

Andrew Furuseth has been called the 
Abraham Lincoln of the sea, and greater 
truth has never been spoken. Andrew was 
born on a small farm at Romedal, Telemark 
In Norway, the fourth of eight children. 
Duo to poverty In the family, he had to work 
for his keep from the age of eight. Coming 
from a seafaring nation, he went to sea at 
an early age In 1873. At that time the sea¬ 
man’s lot, at the best, could be called a hard 
one. For years Andrew Furuseth was trained 
In the hard school of the sea, sailing In ships 
belonging to five different nations, until he 
arrived at the Pacific coast on an English 
ship from Calcutta In 1881. Like thousands 
of other seamen at that time, he came to 
America to find freedom, but unlike other 
men. he dedicated his life to the task of 
freeing others. 

His achievements and what he accom¬ 
plished in Congress is an old story and 
should be known to all of you. Before and 
after the year of 1887, when he was elected 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Seamen's 
Union, later the Sailors’ Union of the Pa¬ 
cific, he fought a long hard fight to make 
all men sailing the seven seas, equal to any 
man ashore. Fighting relentlessly through¬ 
out the years, he was the victor In many 
amendments to the Seamen’s Act of 1872. 
Hi' long uphill fight for freedom. Integrity, 
and better living conditions for the seamen 
was rewarded on March 4, 1915, when the 
Seamen’s Act of the same date was signed 
by President Woodrow Wilson. Signature of 
the bill was witnessed by Andrew Furuseth, 
on bent knees and with hands lifted in 
prayers. Thus were destroyed conditions, 
which at many times were worse than 
slavery. 

It Is Dccause of men like Andrew Furuseth 
and the seafarers trade-unions, that the 
shackles were removed from men who go 
down to sea In ships. 

It was not due to birth or heritage, Andrew 
Furuseth succeeded, but by using his long 
experience at sea, and above all by self-edu¬ 
cation. He* was a student of maritime laws, 
both ancient and those existing In his time. 
He was eager to learn from reading his¬ 
tory, classics, and other books, helping him 
to undent-.nd people and relationship be¬ 
tween them. His life was In Itself an ex¬ 
ample for others. 

Whenever he lost a fight, and you could 
always be sure he made It a good dhe, he 
xised to say: “Tomorrow Is also a day." He 
was a lonely nian, but may be greater be¬ 
cause of it. He never asked anything for 
himself, and often declared that a labor 
leader to be successful, useful, and efficient 
should have nothing of his own, and want 
nothing ;or himself. He never accepted more 
In wages than to cover necessities and when 
traveling, mostly shipped before the mast. 
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Z}ue to ttaMe eharaetoristlos, bis keen sense 
of 4uty and devotion to the seamen’s oauie» 
he could not fall. Be was truly a great man* 
Be lived only to benefit others. His slneerlty 
and motives could never be questioned, even 
by those who did not agree with his Une 
of thought. 

When Andrew Puruseth passed away In 
Washington on Janiury 32. 1288. he was 
laid In state In the Department of Xiabor 
Building, an honor never accorded any other 
labor leader in the United States. According 
to his wish his ashes were scattered on the 
ocean as far from land as possible. He came 
from a seafaring nation, suffered and fought, 
as freemen always will when necessary. 

I have a feeling that wherever ships float 
old Andy is stiU with his beloved seamen 
in their fight for peace, security, and free¬ 
dom. 

Since Andrew Furiiseth’s time, material 
achievements have brought changes in in¬ 
ternational relations and have created new 
and wonderful opportunities for further 
progress and welfare of humanity. The sea¬ 
farers. having gained freedom through him, 
are well fitted to promote universal respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all human beings without distinction of 
race, language, or religion. They contact 
all kinds of people and for the seamen, this 
world of ours Is really one. 

In their opinion material achievements 
should be followed by better international 
imderstanding and cooperation. 

Mankind’s capacity ^or creative work, 
should be more displayed In the organization > 
Of International life, so that freedom and 
peace may prevail. This must be done, be¬ 
cause today, as In Andrew Furuseth’s time, 
the longing for freedom and security Is stlU 
the predominant desire of all people. 

Many years of war and strife between na¬ 
tions has taught us bow precious freedom 
really is and how easy It can be lost. We have 
realized that life cannot be lived without 
freedom. That Is why the seafarers and their 
trade-unions always have been partisans of 
world progress and emancipation, and why 
they cannot tolerate concentration camp 
reives. There Is something greater than 
peace, and we must be ready to fight for it 
as men like Furuseth did before us. 

We have seen destruction of free trade- 
unions behind the Iron curtain, where free¬ 
dom Is nothing more than a memory. Exist¬ 
ing conditions impose strict duties on all 
free labor. A choice must be made between 
freedom and servitude. Free labor all around 
the world has made that choice. The Nor¬ 
wegian Seamen's union together with all 
other aflUiations of the International Trans- 
portworkers Federation have taken measures 
to ensure safe delivery of arms under the 
Atlantic Treaty, without delay and sabotage. 
The action of the United Nations in Korea 
has full support. The Ideals and principles 
for which the United Nations are fighting 
will not be surrendered. The International 
Transportworkers Federation and all Its af¬ 
filiates are determined tb fight all plans to 
misuse the seafarers tor political ends, and 
are prepared to take counteraction against 
all subversive activities and all attempts to 
destroy free trade-unions. 

Andrew Furuseth recognized that back¬ 
ground knowledge was essential for those who 
wanted to build wisely for the future. Much 
can be learned from reading the history of 
great men, their achievements and what they 
fought and often died for. The memory of 
men llte Andrew Funiseth will Inspire to 
give gnater and better services to mankind. 

If he had lived today I am quite certain that 
he would have been a leader among freedom 
loving people, because of all men that have 
dedicated themselves to the welfare of hu¬ 
manity, the name of Andrew Furuseth will 
always be among the first. Re would no 
doubt be as confident In victory today as he 
was before, because he would know that he 
was on the right side and fighting a Just 
cause. 


X like to think about Furuseth as a teadier 
and great humanitarian. His teaching has 
shown that peace, togeUier with eoonomlo 
and social freedom and security can be won, 
as long os men are willing to fight for it. 
X don't say this can be done overnight, but 
It can and wlU be done through coqperatlon 
between all freedom loving nations and 
through unity of labor, national as well oa 
international. 

Andrew Furuseth has in many ways shown 
us how to fight and what to fight for. He 
has given us great herpes and great claims, 
but we have also inherited his fight for free¬ 
dom and prosperity. It is because of Andrew 
Furuseth and men like him that we believe 
In ourselves, in the future and the causa we 
are fighting for. 


Mr. GBAvma. in conclusion. X have been 
adeed to read a tribute to Mr. Andrew Furu¬ 
seth by Mr. George W. Blakeley, lioensed 
marine engineer and Intimate friend of Mr. 
Furuseth: 

"It is Indeed a privilege and a pleasure 
to say a few words in honor of Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth. one of the world’s greatest men. 
He was a giant in crusading for human rights 
through a social Justice that would be void 
of communistic or of other dictatorial ele¬ 
ments. whether of the red, the brown, or 
the block variety. 

*T first met Mr. Furuseth in 1219, during 
the seamen’s strike In New Orleans, and as 
the years rolled by I came to realize his 
greatness. He gave of himself without 
bought of self-gain at egotism, so that his 
firaow men could enjoy some of the blessings 
of life that I am sure our good Lord so 
intended. 

"He was Indeed a rare Jewel in tmlonlsm, 
and In explaining a union to me, he once 
said, and X quote, ‘A union has three Im¬ 
portant duties to fulfill: 

" *1. It must be fair to the employer, 

" *2. It must be fair to the employee, 

" '3. It must be fair to the employer's cus¬ 
tomers. the consumers of either merchan¬ 
dise or servloee.* 

"A union must stand for cooperation and 
fairness, and for the greatest good of all con¬ 
cerned. For this kind of union, Andrew 
Furuseth devoted his life. 

"Today. In a world that Is worshiping ma¬ 
terialism. In a world of mass murder, and In 
a world that Is forgetting God, our country 
and the entire world are In dire heed of men 
like Andrew Funueth who could lead men 
back to Justice for their fellow man through 
God. Even as I speak, the world seems bent 
on a complete catastrophe by atheists who 
will exert every effort to enslave all people, 
or to bring the world around them down In 
chaos. 

"Andrew Furuseth began a crusade against 
human enslavers back in 1887, and never 
once relented his energies In that crusade. 

"We are very unfortunate that we did not 
heed his advice many years ago In guarding 
against human enslavers.’’ 


A Tribfilt to the Sefl of die State of Iowa 
bj Arthur Oir, Oie of He Nothre Soae 

EXTTENSION OF REBAARKS 

HON.BENF.JENSBi 

or xowA 

m THE HOUSE OF BB>RI8BNTA1XVBS 

Wednesday, Miaroh, 21, 2251 

lAr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, there hag 
Just come to my sotloe a wery fervent 
tribute to the soil of my State which X 
believe le worthy to be permaaetitly 
Inscrolled In the Conobisszonal Rbcoboi. 


It le the work of one who hai been an 
employee of this Rouse of Repretonta- 
tives for more than SO years. I refer to 
Arthur Crr, who, in point of length of 
service, Is the senior clerk of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. He Is 
well known by a very large number of 
the Members because for upward of 25 
years he was assigned to the subcommit¬ 
tee In charge of the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment appropriation bill. 

His tribute to the soil of the great 
State of Iowa Is contained in a letter 
written more than 15 years ago to his 
niece, then Miss Margaret Holler, of 
Van Horne, Iowa. It is my privilege to 
insert a copy of that letter in the Con- 
cmissxoNAL Rbcoso at this point. 

MV. Orr was bom in Woodbury County, 
Iowa, but spent much of his boyhood in 
my district on a farm near the town of 
Thurman in FVemont County, where he 
attended the Thurman public school. 
He grew up *‘between the Iowa corn 
rows,** and he knows whereof he speaks 
of the soil of his native State. Mr. Orr 
has performed his very responsible duties 
here as a servant of the people with 
honor and distinction. He Is a fine ex¬ 
ample of a true Iowan. I am sure his 
old friends and schoolmates of Thurman, 
Iowa, will be happy to know that Arthur 
Orr is in good health and has not for¬ 
gotten Iowa, his native State. The letter 
to his niece follows: 

AoLmoToir, Va., January 16, 1934. 
MIbb Maroaoit Hox.tXR. 

Van Home, Iowa. 

DxAz Vtmx: Several montba ago I received 
from you a imaU package which you had Bent 
me through the mall. Upon opening the 
package, I dlsoovered a toy truck, the body 
of which woe occupied by a email burlap bog 
filled with soU. 

I then recalled that during your vlalt with 
ua the winter before I had told you about the 
poor qualltlee of the soil here in Arlington 
County, Va., and of the dllBoultlee and bitter 
disappointment experienced by one who had 
grown up between the Iowa corn rows, and 
who later la Ufe took up his restdence in the 
Old Dominion State and undertook to do a 
bit of gardening In the book yard or inno¬ 
cently planted a shrub In the front yard 
with the expectation that, without other 
meaeuree, the plants would flourish. X think 
I told you bow often I have longed for a 
truckload of good, old Iowa soil, which re- 
quireB no amendment or iniprovement, and 
which was endowed by Providence at the 
thae the world was created with all the quail, 
ties neceeeary to produce plant Ufe in bound¬ 
less abundance. 

It le not my purpose to oast any aaperelons 
upon the State of Flrgina because, per¬ 
chance, it le not blessed with eoil of the un- 
aurpaosing degree of fertiUty which charac¬ 
terizes that of the States in the Mlesieelppl 
VoUey. Aside from being the Mother of 
States and the Mother of Preoldente, Vir¬ 
ginia enjoys a still greater dlstlnotion in my 
esteem beeauee it is the btithplooe of my 
father. That fact aloae la vuflloient to 
endear It to me forever. 

When I opened the package and dlecovered 
its conteatt, I recalled what I had laid to 
you on this aubjeet during your visit and 
Z realized that my eyee were beholding once 
more the soil of my native State. I cannot 
adequately describe the eriotlons eUrred 
within my breast by your thoughtful act. It 
was but a amaU amount of earth, lem than 
a teaoupful, and yet the very eight of it re¬ 
called the happleBt days of my life. Infancy, 
Z Uved again the Joyous daye of ehUdhoed 
and the romantic and giai^ous yearn of 
youth and early manhood. 
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It was on that soil my mothsr gavs mo 
birth. It was that soil, untouehsct as yst 
by plowshare or other implement of oivillaed 
man. which my father, in the bright morning 
of his early manhood, tilled and sowed and 
reaped In the providence of Ood. On that 
soil he laid the foundations of the bumble 
home, the memory of which Is dearer to me 
than all else besides. In that home, at the 
knees of a Ood-fearlng mother and a devout 
father, neither schooled in the learning of 
man-made Institutions, but both richly en¬ 
dowed by providence with the inherent wis¬ 
dom of the ages, I learned the fundamental 
precepts which are the r'trentlals of an abun¬ 
dant life. 

In that home, and on the soil upon which 
it rested, they labored and tolled and sacri¬ 
ficed to the end that their children might 
have better advantages in life than had been 
theirs. that home I was blessed with the 
companionship of brothers and sisters as 
dear and sweet as has ever been vouchsafed 
to any hinnan being. 

On that soil, stood the little red school 
house where we spent the happiest days of 
our childhood, learned to sit at the feet of 
wisdom. On that soil, I came to manhood’s 
full estate and consummated the rendezvous 
with life. On that soil, I found the dear, 
sweet girl who has made the past quarter 
century the sweetest period of my whole 
existence and without whom life would be 
a barren and dreary waste. 

From that soil, the vicissitudes of fate 
decreed, almost two decades ago, I should 
depart; and. although I dearly love my pres¬ 
ent abiding place, the State of my birth shall 
ever remain the Mecca of my fancy and af¬ 
fections. 

I am deeply indebted to you for the price¬ 
less souvenir of my genesis which came that 
day in the little toy truck. The truck has 
enriched the life of my young son whose vivid 
imagination wields a sorcery whereby it is 
translated into a real. 10-ton Juggernaut of 
the public highway. But that little bit of 
soil which came in the truck now reposes in 
an urn and graces the mantelpiece. It is 
the most precious item in the lares et penates 
of the Orr domicile. 

How often do I gaze upon it, as upon a 
crystal, wherein I can see the billowing fields 
of corn, the cattle on a thousand hills, and 
the myriad cities and towns where dwell the 
favorites of a beneficent providence. How 
often does its pleasing contemplation bring 
vividly to mind the inspired words of the 
poet: 

(Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said, 

•'This is my own, my native land I” 

With eternal gratitude to my dear niece 
for the little act which has so enriched my 
life and so measurably enhanced its felicity, 
1 remain, with great affection. 

Your uncle, 

AxTHxnt Osa. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks, I append 
herewith an address recently delivered by 
Mr. Edwin B. Hock, director. Division of 
Alcoholic Beverage Control, State of 
New Jersey, and president of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of State Liquor Ad¬ 
ministrators, to the annual dinner of 


the Hudaon-Bergen County Retail liq¬ 
uor Stores Association, at the Hotel As- 
tor. New York City. 

The address follows; 

The last time I had the pleasure of ad¬ 
dressing your association was at the annual 
banqtiet a year ago at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Most of those in attendance tonight will re¬ 
call that your yearbook on that occasion 
was devoted to the theme of sincerity on 
fair trade and mark-up. At that time liquor 
administrators and the liquor industry were 
deeply concerned with the problem of the 
orderly distribution of an abundance of mer¬ 
chandise in the face of an Increasingly com¬ 
petitive market and a trend toward deflation¬ 
ary price adjustment in commodities other 
than alcoholic beverages. It was feared that 
the heavy impost of taxes on alcoholic bev¬ 
erages might well place your industry in a 
most disadvantageous position. 

Many events have occurred during the last 
year, however, and tonight our Nation is 
again faced with a national emergency. In 
effect, the field has been reversed. Whereas 
a year ago we were concerned with a trend 
toward deflationary economy, today we are 
witnessing one of the most Inflationary 
periods in our NatKm’s history and are faced 
with a proposed across-the-board increase 
in alcoholic beverage taxes. 

It is of this problem of an increase in taxes 
that I will speak briefly tonight. It is to be 
clearly understood that what 1 say here re¬ 
flects only my own personal views and does 
not purport to represent the opinion or at¬ 
titude of the National Conference of State 
Liquor Administrators, of which I am presi¬ 
dent, or its members. 

Alcoholic-beverage laws are both permis¬ 
sive and prohibitive. Licensing laws are 
permissive in that certain persons are per¬ 
mitted to manufacture, distribute, and sell 
alcoholic beverages at designated places and 
are prohibitive in that they deny all others 
the right to traffic in liquor. Prohibition 
laws are, of course, supposed to prohibit. 
In the face of these laws, however, Licensed 
Beverage Industries released, only a week 
ago, a special study of illegal distilling in 
the United States high-lighting two very 
startling conclusions: (1) That the pro¬ 
ducing capacity of Illegal stills seized by 
Federal, State, and local enforcement offi¬ 
cials during 1949 amounted to almost 120,- 
000 gallons more per day than the daily 
new whisky produced in that year by the 
legal, taxpaying, dlstilled-spirits Industry; 
and (2) that illegal distilling is becoming 
an increasingly big business in this country. 

Why does the illicit manufacture of liquor 
persist 17 years after repeal, and why are we 
now threatened with an even greater in¬ 
crease in this illegal activity. The answer 
has to do with the heavy taxes upon alco¬ 
holic beverages. In this connection, it is 
Interesting to review the Federal tax pic¬ 
ture on distilled spirits since December 6, 
1033. On that date the Federal tax on a 
proof gallon of distilled spirits was $1.10. 
Thereafter the tax was increased to amounts 
as follows: January 12, 1934, $2; January l, 
1038, $2.26; January 1. 1040, $3; October 1, 
1041; $4; November 1, 1042, $6; and April l, 
1044, $0. When taking into consideration 
other levies such as Federal occupational 
and rectiflcation taxes and State and local 
taxes and license fees, the burden totals 
today nearly $12 per gallon and, if the pro- 
posed $8 Increase were to be adopted, the 
tax burden would become almost $15 per 
gallon. And, of course, this does not in¬ 
clude the coats of production, aging, bot¬ 
tling. blending, rectifying, and of distribut¬ 
ing to wholesaler, retiuier, and consumer. 

It is generally accepted that illegal liquor 
can be produced and distributed to the con¬ 
sumer under current conditions for $1 a 
gallon or even less. Obviously this wide dif¬ 
ferential presents an open invitation to vio¬ 
lation and evasion of the law. In this con¬ 
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nection it is reported that Qovernor Driscoll, 
our former State commissioner of alcoholic 
beverage control, told the Association of 
Chosen Freeholders at its annual dinner on 
February 6 that a sharp increase in alco¬ 
holic beverage taxes would certainly result 
in more bootlegging with a resultant tax 
loss to the States and an increase in the 
cost of law enforcement. 

It is interesting to note that as early as 
February 1936 the late Commissioner Bur¬ 
nett recommended, in his annual report to 
the Qovernor and Legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, that Congress be memorial¬ 
ized to reduce radically the Federal tax. In 
making such recommendation the Commis- 
sioner said: 

“As it stands, it is a protective tariff for 
the bootlegger • • • As was said in the 

inaugwal message: The constant demand 
will therefore be automatically diverted Into 
legitimate channels, and will prove again 
the time-tested truth that a lower tax, 
widely distributed, produces more revenue 
than a high tax the incidence of which falls 
solely upon a special class.’" 

This recommendation was made at a time 
when the Federal tax was a mere $2 per proof 
gallon. It may be wondered what Commis¬ 
sioner Burnett would think today about a 
proposed Federal tax of $12 per proof gallon. 

In the light of our past and present ex¬ 
periences it is reasonable to assume that any 
further increase would encourage a greater 
increase in the illegal manufacture of dis¬ 
tilled spirits. Obviously, both Federal and- 
State governments would be harassed by il¬ 
legal manufacturing and distribution of al- 
coholic beverages on an even wider scale. A 
natural result would be an increase in the 
costs of law enforcement which could bring 
about a need for greater tax revenues to the 
Federal Government and the States. 

It is heartening to note that Federal offi¬ 
cials are showing an awareness to the dan¬ 
gers of further increase in alcoholic beverage 
taxes. An Associated Press release from 
Washington, published in the Newark Even¬ 
ing News on February 19, reports Chair¬ 
man DouoHTON of the House Ways and 
Means Committee as stating, “Heavier liquor 
taxes may very likely make collections much 
more difficult to enforce. I think it will de¬ 
pend on how closely we can keep after the 
moonshiners. It may be that we will have 
to have a great many more enforcement offi¬ 
cers." 

Mr. Doughton'b observation Is well taken. 
A further Increase in taxes would necessarily 
result in higher prices to the consumer. 
With more and more consumers resorting to 
Illegal sources for their alcoholic beverages 
the Government’s revenue would not ex¬ 
pand; it would shrink. Enactment of the 
proposed tax increase would not repeal the 
law of diminishing returns. 

I believe that serious consideration should 
be given to the financial burden placed upon 
the liquor industry, particularly the small 
retailer. An additional increase of $3 on 
distilled spirits would mean that every 
licensee would need approximately 25 per¬ 
cent more money to finance his business. 
Obviously this would place an onerous load 
upon thousands of small licensees through¬ 
out the Nation and would probably force 
many of them to go out of business. 

Substantially every State where the sale of 
alcoholic beverages is legalized has in its law 
a provision that one of the primary duties 
of its liquor administration Is the "promo¬ 
tion of temperance." I am convinced that 
liquor administration can best carry out this 
duty where there is an orderly distribution 
of alcoholic beverages to members of the 
public who wish to purchase this commodity 
and where the licit beverages are made 
available at a reasonable cost. Our years 
under prohibition were the most Intemperate 
In our history. Inordinately high taxes do 
not have the sound of prohibition but I feel 
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sure that a farther tBcreaee In Federal taxes 
would not result in greater temperanoe. 

I do not heilere that members of the 
liquor industry are lacking In patriotism. 
We all reallae that an emergency such as 
our country faces today requires increased 
revenue to meet military needs. It does not 
follow, however, that a llon*s share of in¬ 
creased revenue mtut fall upon an industry 
which already carries so heavy a tax bur¬ 
den. In my opinion, even greater revenue 
than is anticipated by the presently proposed 
Increase could be obtained by providing 
greater facilities for the enforcement of col¬ 
lection of present taxes and by imposing 
more severe penalties against violators. The 
problem will not be solved by merely in¬ 
creasing the tax on a oommodiW whan more 
than 60 percent of the available euppiy 
I without tax. 


StaliB’i Stave System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or zLiiNcns 

IN THS HOUSE OF BEPBBSBNTATIVIS 

WeAnetday, March 21,1951 

Mr. FEZCB. Mr. Speaker, 1 include 
herewith an article entitled **Stalin*8 
Slave System” appearing in‘the March 
issue of the American Federationist. 
written by Johannes Mihkelson. taken 
from the International Free Trade Uhion 
News. Johannes Mihkelson was a lead¬ 
ing figure in the trade-union and politi¬ 
cal movements of Estonia. He went 
into exile when his country was grabbed 
by the Kremlin. 

The article follows: 

Stalix's Slavs Ststsic 
(By Johannes Mihkelson) 

The truth about the Soviet system of 
forced labor Is gradually spreading through¬ 
out the world. No longer is It possible to 
conceal the fact that, among the many mil¬ 
lions of Soviet slave laborers, over 10.000.000 
persons at Koloma, Vorkuta, and other edu¬ 
cational establishments in the Soviet Arctic 
are slowly but surely being starved and 
worked to death. The absence of m edical 
attention is only hastening that process. 

All this is part of the Soviet system, which 
could not exist without slave labor. Com¬ 
munist state capitalism ends in the one-way 
street of terrorism which seeks its victims 
even among persons in leading positions. 

The tempo of work in the Soviet Union is 
stepped up through Stakhanovlte meth¬ 
ods and incessant Socialist Competitions. 
There is always some reason for such compe¬ 
titions—celebrating the October revolution, 
marking Bed army or Bed navy day. ball¬ 
ing the Stalinist railroad workers. But 
whatever the reason, the purpose Is always 
the same—^to increase per capita output at 
any cost. 

Of late a new slogan has been forced on 
the Soviet people—the Stockholm "peace ap¬ 
peal." Over and over again, aU Soviet speak¬ 
ers and papers refer to this appeal and call 
upon the whole nation to safeguard "peace.'* 

What ail this emphasis actually represents 
is nothing more than a summons for one uid 
all to work still Jutrder in increasing their 
production. Propaganda meetings through¬ 
out the country underscore the Soviet peo¬ 
ple’s obligation to build enormoiis power sta¬ 
tions at such plaoes as Stalingrad and Kui- 
blshev. 

All Estonian metal works have received 
strict orders to have material for the oon- 


stnictlon of those Ituioton power stidions. 
The motel works of Eitohte^ Latvia, and Lith¬ 
uania must provide tbe aew stations with 
technical equipment, and other plants most 
contribute to the goat by fulflUlng their 
production targets 9 months ahead of sched¬ 
ule. under , this p r ogr a m, fishermen must 
catch more fish, coUective-farm peasant! 
must produce more fodder for Uveetoek. 
workers In stodrtng faetories mutt turn out 
more hosiery. 

Moecow is being transformed into a port 
connected with five aeee. The XulMehev 
jwoject Is making the upper reaches of the 
Vol^ navigable, while at Stalingrad dikes are 
tmder conetruotlon to do the eame thing fw 
the Volga's central portions. The schedule 
for these undertakings calls for their com¬ 
pletion in 1055-66. The Volga-Don Canal 
must be finished in 1053. 

The power stations at Stalingrad, Turk¬ 
menia and Xulbisbev—^th the latter aimed 
to be the largest In the world—are intended 
to solve the problem of transportation and 
of power supply at the same time. It ahould 
be borne in mind that, becauae of the short¬ 
age of electric power, the Soviet Union can¬ 
not produce the most highly moderniaed 
weapons. It Is therefore perUnent to ask 
whether the new giant construction firojeets 
will be devoted exclusively to "peaceful ends." 

The Soviet actions for safeguarding peace 
have assumed some strange forms. At Kar- 
ula In Estonia, for Instance, 40 brooms 
and 8 wooden spades were produced, ac¬ 
cording to their makers, "in honor of peace." 
In another town a Rinsian officer of the last 
war proclaimed that his answer to "the im¬ 
perialist warmongers" would be to finish the 
whitewashing of the school building "before 
the day of the October revolution." 

The Busslan-language Sovyetakaya Bs- 
tonya has castigated the Estonian workers 
for loalness hani^ul to the Bussian economy 
and rebuked the Bstonian-language Com¬ 
munist papers for being remiss In "safeguard¬ 
ing peace" and in unmasking the secret plans 
of "the American imperialists.** It has de¬ 
manded that the Communist Party tighten 
its controls over all Estonian publications. 

The Soviet "love of peace" is exemplified In 
Estonia by establishment of the army’s 
voluntary auxiliary corps, a country-wide 
body which has been assigned the task of 
organiaatlon and training Bstonlsn youth In 
marksmanship, motor maintenance and 
transportation, radio and telephone 
mechanics, and other auxiliary services. 

In addition to labor exacted for "safeguard¬ 
ing peace,** the Soviet workers are confronted 
with another vast job—that of clearing up 
the ruins of the war-devastated cities. This 
work Is without remuneration and Is done on 
Sundays or holldasrs and after regular work¬ 
ing hours during the week. 

As a rule, such efforts are voluntary, but 
It is unnecessary to explain that no workers 
would dare to stay at home when the per¬ 
sonnel of his plant or enterprise is collec¬ 
tively ordered out for clearance work. 

In Estonia alone last year 4,700,000 unre- 
mimerated hours of this kind were worked, 
resulting in the clearance of 76.700 cubic 
meters of ruins and 525,400 square metere of 
surface. 

Another form of unremunerated work 
among Soviet workers Is that of the "chief- 
dom.” ' This la an"honor" conferred on each 
major factory enterprise, making it the bead 
of a kolkbox (collective form), thus Imposing 
on its employees the obligation of assisting 
that particular kolkbox. Usually the work- 
era are taken out to their kdkhox on Sun¬ 
days or holidays by trucks to help in harvest¬ 
ing or other types of agricultural labor. Since 
all this work is "voluntary,** there is, of 
course, no compensation for the workera so 
"honored.** 

It need not he pointed out that In demo¬ 
cratic countries collective bargaining agree¬ 
ments contain detailed urovitions conoerhiog 


payxMnt of workers for overtime* shif^ work 
and nl^ work. It would be unthinkable 
for a worker in a denoomoy to be oNtered out 
for unpaid labor at any time, la the soviet 
union, however, auoh prooeedinge take plaee 
in quite a nonnal way slnoe Soviet trade 
unions have no influenoe in protecting the 
intereete of Huaelan wotikera. 

The Soviet trade unions ean only help In 
propagandlaing those actions which are 
ordered and organlxad by the Communist 
Party leadecabip. Oolleetlve agraamenta in 
Russia stipulate more dutiea than rights for 
the workers. 

The atoekbobn "peace appeal'* la ssisn- 
tlally a propaganda campaign to accelerate 
the tempo of work and to improve the output 
of the Soviet heavy armament industries. 
The fine aloga&a and public deolaratlona to 
the Rueeian nuwsea are only a dlsguloe for the 
oomplately different purposea harbored by 
the Soviet dletatora. 


Tbe AsMrfcsB MurehaEt HlariBe, Life Lbe 
df Asiarki 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 


IN THE HOUSE OP BBPBBSBNTATTVB8 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for publication in the Appendix 
of the Rxcord the following very illumi¬ 
nating address delivered at the San 
Francisco Bay Area Ports and Transpor¬ 
tation Conference, recently held in Ban 
FTandsco, by Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane. 
United States Navy, retired. Federal 
Wartime Administrator: 

Qentlemen, it is weU known that only a 
poor mechanic quarrels with his tools; and 
that it is only a poor speaker who refuses to 
faos up to his assigned subject. There are, 
of course, two lines of escape for these poor 
speakers. One course le to change the sub¬ 
ject to suit one’s own fancy, but the second 
avenue la more effective, if less artistic; 
namely, to Ignore it entirely. 

To be doubly sure I plan to use both 
methods. 

As you see by the program. I am scheduled 
to speak on The American Merchant Ma¬ 
rine—Life Line of American Port Commerce. 

I’ll stand on the American Merchant Ma¬ 
rine part of that title, but I want to shorten 
the second half from Lifeline of American 
Port Commerce by scratching the final n on 
American and scratching the last words com¬ 
pletely, thus, the American Merchant Marine. 
Life Line of America. 

I know that I am speaking at a Bay Area 
Porte i Id Transportation Conference, and I 
am all for better ports and better port fa¬ 
culties. and more business for San Francisco. 
As a matter of fact, I saw on Monday after¬ 
noon two of the finest pier developments I 
have seen in this country. But, gentlemen. 
If the debate today la on the subject Re¬ 
solved That the Merchant MXrine Ik for the 
Benefit of Port*, I am on deck to take the 
negative tide. 

The merchant marine is for the benefit 
not only of our own great Nation but for 
western civUisation. and 1 will grant that 
the ports ere an indlepeneahle link between 
the ahipa and the natione which they serve. 

It le Inspiring to see so many orgaaftatlona 
and so many people have today davoting 
themsalVis to the development of the ports 
as the bay mwa. 2 regret that it has not 
been poeeiUe for me to attend eU dt these 
eeseions lor yours is x sublet of erltleel 
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and lnor«aslng Importanoa it we ^re to get 
the zaoet from our ehlpe. Days In port 
ere loet days in the earning year of a ship. 
Ab Bblp speed increases, tum-around times 
ahould be shortened If the real benefit of 
sea speed Is to accrue. 

Our ports for several reasons are not as 
efficient as they might be—but it is not my 
Intention to dwell on that score today. You 
are far better qualified in that field than I. 

It is always pleasant for me to return 
to California, my native heath. It Is doubly 
pleasant to come here to look at ships and 
shipyards and to talk to shipping men and 
to shipbulldars, for my whole life has been 
spent in that association. 

I had retired from active duty in the Navy 
in 1947, to be sure, but not because of loss 
of Interest in ships. I admit very frankly, 
too, that I resisted with full earnestness be¬ 
ing drawn back to Washington to become 
Maritime Admlnislarator. I came finally only 
after I became fully convinced that our 
country faces a threat more serious than 
any it has faced before In its history. 

1 am not one who holds the situation to 
be hopeless by any means. It is crystal 
clear to me, however, that unless we estab¬ 
lish ourselves In such strength that the 
Commies will not risk an attack and un¬ 
less we make it so clear to them that we 
are taking no more nonsense on the fringes, 
they will continue to whittle at the edges 
of western strength until it is exhausted. 

It must, also, be held continuously in mind 
that It is not enough merely to fend off mili¬ 
tary attack from outside our borders. We 
must so husband our economy that our way 
of doing business outlasts theirs; for clearly, 
if our economy breaks down, they could win 
the war without firing a shot. 

But what has this to do with ships and 
ports? Ships are truly the life line not only 
of America but of democracy. We are not 
sufficient unto ourselves. Nothing could be 
more dangerous to us than an attempt to 
withdraw into a shell like a giant hermit 
crab. 

We need the raw materials of the world. 
We need markets for our products and out¬ 
lets for the talents. Ingenuity, and enterprise 
of the generations of young Americans who 
are coming behind us. Those seem like trite 
truisms, but I am confronted today with 
the possibility of having to see that bulk 
cargoes to the volume of over 16,000,000 tons 
are moved at sea. 

This over-all Job of development of Amer¬ 
ica must be better done than the British did 
their Job over the last 100 years. It is shock¬ 
ing to contemplate that in winning two 
world wars, with help, to be sure—but still 
winning them—Oreat Britain has lost an 
empire. They relied upon the hypotheses 
that history repeats Itself—that they could 
continue to muddle through, that they 
could continue to knock off for tea each af¬ 
ternoon at 4. We are breaking ships out of 
the Reserve Fleets today to move shiploads of 
coal to England. They awakened during the 
war to discover that their technology had not 
kept pace—to find our ships out-steaming, 
out-shooting, out-maneuvering theirs—^to 
find their factories not adequate to handle 
the war demands. They still have courage 
and ingenuity and I agree with Winnie 
Churchill that we cannot discard them. My 
point is solely that complacency has even 
less place In a nation in 1951. No more in 
the United States than anywhere else. 

Our position in the world—a position 
forced upon us, to be sure, by circumstances, 
demands courage. It requires progress. We 
have staggering world responsibilities. We 
cannot desert the Western European na¬ 
tions from whence the American family has 
spnmg. No more could we survive without 
ocean transport to the outposts of the world 
than we could survive were all the means of 
land traffic between the States and cities 
obliterated. The recent “sickness" of the 
switchmen on eastern railroads has given 


us a clear picture of the mess which would 
result. 

The more progress is made in developing 
the resources of the backward areas of the 
world, the better off both they and we are— 
but only if the development is wisely done. 
Exploitation will react adversely. Wise as¬ 
sistance will bring tmtold dividends. 

Ships are the backbone of this traffic of 
development. Air lanes are essential, too. 
We learned how essential the ships are in 
1914-18 (World War I). We taught this les¬ 
son to South America during World War II. 
They are today demanding support for their 
ships in various schemes. One had difficulty 
in quarreling with their desires when we our¬ 
selves were forced into building so heavily 
in 1914 to 1918, and again in 1939 to 1946. 
Surely, in all of this, we must be convinced, 
even if a few of our countrymen are not, 
that America must continue to own and 
operate its lifeline of ships. 

Since this is my first visit here since the 
establishment of the two new maritime 
agencies to replace the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion, I want to give you a brief report on 
what's been done during that 6-month 
period. 

You will recall that the President’s Re¬ 
organization Plan No. 21 did away with the 
five-man Maritime Commission and trans¬ 
ferred its duties to the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce. Under him two new agencies have 
been established, the Federal Maritime 
Board and the Maritime Administration, to 
which the maritime functions have been 
delegated. 

This arrangement is working exceedingly 
well. The Jobs of these two agencies are 
those of the old Maritime Commission—the 
administration of the basic shipping laws. 
The new set-up is, however, better geared 
for action. 

You must remember that the Maritime 
Commission had a chance to function under 
favorable conditions. Administration by 
committee has been tried many times. It 
has, BO far as I can recall, never continued 
to run when the first blush of enthusiasm 
has faded. 

After the honesrmoon period of scarcely 
2 years in 1637-38, during which action 
was being taken to lay down a modem 
merchant fleet, along came the war in Eu¬ 
rope, abruptly changing the emphasis. 
From that time on through VJ-day the old 
commission’s Job under "Jerry" Land was to 
help win a war. Joining hands with the 
shipbuilding and ship-operating industries, 
that mission was accomplished with typical 
Jerry Land-Howard Vickery success. 

Then the Maritime Commission settled 
down to face the painful postwar complexi¬ 
ties of cutting back a major arm of warfare 
to peacetime size through a period of post¬ 
war uncertainties from which you gentle¬ 
men have in many cases not yet been freed. 

Sven a well-thought-out organization 
would have its hands full. Gentlemen, the 
old Maritime Commission had my sympathy, 
and I speak from an intimate knowledge of 
both its achievements and its shortcom¬ 
ings. To a member of the President’s Ad¬ 
visory Committee, appointed to look into 
the Nation’s merchant marine problems in 
1947, it was very apparent that such an or¬ 
ganization could have no assurance of con¬ 
tinued success. 

The Chairman of the old Commission had 
responsibility without authority, and even 
the simplest administrative problems were 
pitched on the table for discussion when 
action was the need. On matters of review, 
the clear-headed deliberations of a quasi- 
judicial board are vital. But in the day-to- 
day operations of a big business corporation, 
the board of directors cannot usurp the 
duties of its president. The wonder is that 
the Maritime Commission accomplished aa 
much as it did-~and I should like to take 
off my hat (my two hats) to many of its 
accomplishments. 


On the Federal Maritime Board we now 
have three members. Under the new rules, 
we are able to have men who know some¬ 
thing about ships and shipping. 

Right here let me say that one of the great 
contributions the west coast has made to 
the American Merchant Marine was in pro¬ 
viding the Government with A1 Gatov, so 
well known to all of you here as the recent 
president of the Pacific American Steamship 
Association. 

His very practical and thorough knowledge 
of shipping has supplied a sound base for 
many important decisions made by the Fed¬ 
eral Maritime Board, and on the theory that 
if I could wear two hats, he could too. he 
has agreed to serve also as a special assist¬ 
ant to the Maritime Administrator. His ad¬ 
vice and counsel have gone into every phase 
of our planning for a National Shipping Au¬ 
thority, of which more later. 

The second member of the Board also con¬ 
tributes greatly toward a balanced team. He 
is Mr. Robert W. Williams, of Baltimore. 
Bob Williams is a widely known and highly 
respected admiralty lawyer. You can well 
Imagine the value of such a gentleman to 
the Board. 

The third member can at least speak in a 
vocabulary understandable to shipbuilders, 
in strength as well as in technical phraseol¬ 
ogy. 

While the Federal Maritime Board is 
charged with the regulatory powers of the 
old Maritime Commission, plus the sensitive 
and debated responsibility of determining 
the subsidies under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. the Maritime Administration in¬ 
herited the administrative tasks, the house¬ 
keeping chores of its predecessor. 

We have had a thorough reorganization. 
But we have retained the valuable men of 
the old Maritime Commission staff, and are 
striving to provide them a better environ¬ 
ment in which to work. Some new faces 
have been added, and 1 am happy to say that 
the whole staff is responding. They have 
made great progress. 

I am proud of our accomplishments in 6 
months’ time. 

I came to Washington under no great de¬ 
sire of my own. The academic life at MIT, 
watching the development of these young¬ 
sters who are the very future of this coun¬ 
try, was completely satisfying to me. But 
the call to duty was too much for an old 
fire horse to resist. 

My immediate and temporary predecessor, 
John Koehler, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, had been putting the new machinery 
together, and even before I arrived in Wash¬ 
ington we had to use it, not for the long- 
haul peacetime program, but for breaking 
out ships for the Korean emergency. 

As you know, we have maintained the pat¬ 
tern of private operation to handle this Job, 
and have added to the privately operated 
fleet a total now of 130 Victory ships under 
bareboat charter to the industry for use by 
the M8TS. 

I am proud of the fact that never, since 
the show started, has MSTS been delayed by 
the lack of a ship on berth which they had 
requested from us. As a matter of fact, we 
have them ready in advance of their needs 
many times, and are in that situation today. 

Over the last 6 months we have added to 
our troopship capacity. The construction 
of new passenger ships has eased somewhat 
the immediate need for troopships. Other 
troopers are already in service tmder the 
MSTS; still others are in the reserve fleets. 
There is a bank of passenger ships now in 
operat)|N3' unddr the American flag and un¬ 
der the flags of the other nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Right at this point. 1 imagine no San 
Francisco audience could fail to surmise, 
"What about the Mariposa and Monterey 
leaning up against the docks in Alameda?" 
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X kMiBWl ofw those ships yeBterda 7 . aiut 
nay say at this moment that we are well 
aware of their value as troopships. The 
Itevy has requested us to requisition them, 
taut thwe are several matters--eaoh with a 
doQar sign la front of lt<—that must he re¬ 
solved before they can return to sea again. 

Mow we oome to the third, and a most Im¬ 
portant. aetlvlty In which we have been en¬ 
gaged during the past 6 months; new ships. 

With the rapid break-out of vessela for the 
Korean nampalgn, it became crystal clear to 
me that we ameded more and faster ships 
behind the r es sre s supply of Llbertys In the 
laid-up fleets. 

I had the prlvUege of serving, while at 
IIXT, in oompany with a number of sclen- 
tlsta, at the request of the Navy, on reeear(di 
work dealing with the effect of new 
weapons wpon seapower. I break no con¬ 
fidence when I say that atom mlsailes, mod¬ 
em subs, new torpedoes and new bomber 
planes force a reevaluation of the chances 
of survival of the slow-moving convoys used 
In the last wars. 

flome Amarloana—those who look at num¬ 
bers sad not at facte—beUeve that we have 
plenty of ships. But even a cursory analy¬ 
sis of these ships shows that they are today 
entii^y Inadequate to carry critical cargoes 
of xben and munitions Into the forward 
areas In time of war because they are too 
alow too vulnerable. 

Ivan the Vletory*s are not fast enough, and 
we have been reactivating them at such a 
pace that we can see the last of them going 
into asrvloe very shortly. This will leave 
us with only the lO-knot liberty's, and that 
Just vrlll not do. Out of this the new Mariner 
class grew, and Just 6 months to the day 
after Z took the oath of ofllce contracts to 
build the first 36 of them were awarded. 
They will be fine ships and will put us in 
the lead in the dry-cargo type. 

TWenty-flve is not a large number—but 
the interest of our oongresslonAl leaders and 
those within the administration has been 
heartening Indeed. We are on our way. 

Mo; the west coast yards did not get any 
of this first block. Wot this I make no apolo¬ 
gies. for I know that with a little reflection, 
you vriU understand why none were allo¬ 
cated to the west coast yards. In the first 
plaoe, we are not yet allocating ships for con- 
struetlon. In the second pl^. prospective 
west coast bidders were not sharpening pen¬ 
cils quite enough to meet the competition. 

I can understand the disappointment of 
your municipalities, your labor organisations, 
your shipbuilders—but If you are disheart¬ 
ened, you are not the kind of people I am sure 
you are. 

The west coast can, and did. build good 
ships and plenty of them, and they can, 
and will. X hope, build them again. But It 
must. In the last analysis, be you, out here, 
who win find the way. We will help to the 
beat of otir ability, but in the end it will be 
capital and labor working together out here 
who will decide to get into this pilot program 
leading the way to a real shipbuilding effort 
in this country. 

We want west coast Shipbuilding; I am 
confident that we shall have it. 

More has been happening. We are well 
advanced in our mobilisation planning of the 
American merchant marine to ready It for 
possible vmr service. 

In qdte of the fact that Amarlcan boys 
axe dying In Korea by enemy bullets, the 
Mstton has not had the psydSologlcal kick— 
the Bsarl Barbor attack—to J<flt us out of 
a peacetime economy Into a wartime opera¬ 
tion. we dmit know our own strength. We 
have been candiietlng this affair overseas* 
and at ttw same time maintaining tiftgreat- 
est peacetime prodtMddon the world has ever 
seen. This fact Is recognised and we have 
very able men led by Cnarlea Wilson steer¬ 
ing our enormous IndOstrUd potential Into 
a new area. In the merchant marine, we are 
meeting the demands of the Defense Depart¬ 


ment for Shipping, but at the sasote time 
handling an espandlng commercial activity. 

But much of that expansion Is in a cate¬ 
gory not entirely disconnected from our na¬ 
tional dtfense, for It la concerned with the 
welfare of friendly cotmtrles, with partners 
In a free community of nations whMh nmst 
battle the common enemy. This, jAus the 
Obvious probability ot increased military de¬ 
mands, calls for the mganication of the 
Dnlted States merchant marine to fill its 
proper role In our security effort. 

Zn other words, we had to put together the 
over-all organisation that would enable the 
merchant marine to function aa tha fomrth 
arm of national dtfense. In company with 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

In World War 11. this was called the War 
Shipping Administration, which after Ita 
duties were discharged, was disbanded. The 
agency now being readied to tbe MSA—use 
Matlonal Shipping Authority. 

The merchant marine, unlike the Armed 
Forces, does not have an organised reserve. 
For Its manpower we must rely upon the 
amritlme Industry—management and labor. 
We met with both groups, and based iqxm 
the nucleus of manpower within the Mari¬ 
time AdmlnlatraUon, have put together the 
names of many of thoec qualified men who 
will serve when needed. I have selected a 
highly quallflad member of our own staff, 
Oharlea B[. McQulrs, to head the N8A when tt 
goes Into active operation. 

Already, one vital sagment of the mer¬ 
chant marine to org^ised and operating dur¬ 
ing this transition period to provide essen¬ 
tial aenrloe to the Armed Forces. A voluntary 
tanker group oompoeed of practically every 
tanker operator in the Izuixistry haa pooled 
Ita qualified tonnage. This group, headed by 
aa able tankerman, Mr. William Dunning, 
can and will eaaUy gear into the MSA opera¬ 
tion when needed. 

One big took in particular to Just over the 
horison which may start typical MSA-type 
operations in a matter of days—that of 
carrying grain to India, and returning with 
cargoes of essential orea. AU the programs 
will apparently call for activating 80 to 40 
■hlpa a month for a conalderable period. 
For this purpose we Intend to use the Liberty 
ships In the reserve fleets. This, 1 do not 
need to remind you, will bring more activity 
to the ahlp repair yards. The chances are 
that we will operate these ships on genual 
agency agreements. utUiaing American ship¬ 
ping companlas as Gk>vernment agents. 

Tbe Natlcmal Production Authority has 
listened very attentively to our needs, and 
has a{q;n:oved the provision of approximately 
8,000 tons of steel producte monthly dur¬ 
ing the second quarter of this year to ship¬ 
yards for the repair and converalon of eea- 
golng vessels. 

I am tempted to go further with a list of 
the activity now tal^ place back In Wash¬ 
ington, but we must be naming out of 
time. I do want to say that we haven't 
forgotten in the rush of moblliaatlon needs 
the all-important Job of administering the 
subsidy laws and regulatory responslblU- 
tlea with wblbb vw of the Maritime Admin¬ 
istration and the Federal Maritime Board 
are charged. 

This to tbe type of work, gentlemen, which 
those of na in Washington know all too well 
makes no headlines, but generates head¬ 
aches. Meverthelest, It to tbe unhappy 
foundation for building a merohaat marine 
under the American flag In many routes. X 
don’t have to remind you of tbe troubled 
waters In which tbe old Maritime Oommto- 
•lon found ItsOlf. We have got to pilot tbe 
new agendea through those waters, and Z 
ean report ttiat our eharts ohow tncreaelngly 
Imp r o ved navigation. 

The new world situation, our nahlfOst 
loadarship In world afiklm, eomMne to make 
•vMant ^ naad for wIsb and sound admto- 
tstrOtton of axistini laws, and aome de^ 
and oonstniotive thought on the nead for 


modification of theao laws. X baUeve that 
I can report pr ogre as In maklsig more real- 
Idle our celeulatloila of both steanudilp- 
operating subsldlea and oonatruetlon subil- 
dtee, and tn ovtroomlxig tha oritlotoma levaled 
In the past at the mstbode of adminlster- 
ittg these all-important eulMldlaa. 

Gentlemen. X want to wind dp this talk 
with a very almpie mesaag e . The times 
la which we live are very complex; but 
their complexity la based upon the grave 
reaponelbl&tiee thrust upon ue ae a nation— 
the reeponelbftity of leadership. We must 
not—and with God's help we wiU not—Icee 
eonfldenoe la oureelvee to meet them. We 
have production potentials greatar than we 
can limqtine. We have the climate of free¬ 
dom and of great conviction In which that 
production can flourish. 

In terma we of the American merchant 
marine can underctand. we have the shlpa, 
and tha means of producing more ehlps, and 
we have the men to sail these ships. We are 
better prepared than our enemtoe may sup¬ 
pose. With courage and confidence we 
can point today to a maritime strength 
which, I believe, need yield nothing to the 
readiness in any other field. 

X am proud to be associated with It, to 
be even a single fiber m the life line of 
America. 


Adlirfitrfitiofi PayfiMiU of 

Bofiofito to RedpicBtt h SiteUite Conn- 
: tries ProfiOB PenfBfif Proof Pajeot Will 

Rocowo FflU ValBo 

SmSNSION OP REldARKS 

HON, 0. C FISHER 

OP XXXA8 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^ March Zl, 1951 

Bfr. FIBHER. Mr. Speaker, It is of in¬ 
terest to know that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is now withholding in the 
Treasury proceeds of United States Qov- 
emment checks payable to claimants 
who live in the satellite countries behind 
the iron curtain. The Treasury Depart¬ 
ment is to be commended for taking this 
step. 

During a trip to Europe last fall a con¬ 
gressional group, of which I was a mem- 
her, found evidence Indicating that 
through exchange manipulations and 
certain actions by Communist regimes, 
recipients of benefit payments from the 
Veterans* Administration were actually 
getting but a portion of the actual value 
of their checks. On February 20, 1951, 
Z called this to the attention of the Ad¬ 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion. A week later, on February 27, the 
Secretary of the Treasury ordered all 
such checks to be withheld pending a de¬ 
termination of *'a reasonable assurance 
that the payees will actually receive such 
check or warrant and be able to negotiate 
tbe same for full value." 

The letter from Hon. Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of the Veterans* Adminis* 
tration, giving information on this sub¬ 
ject, follows: 

Maaeif a, 1881. 

Bon. O. O. Wmam, 

acute 0/ Bepreeeutetivee, 

WatnMytentS,D»a, 

Dxax MX. Fwnxa: hi raapmua to your In¬ 
quiry Of Mnaary 30.1881,1 hava bad pm- 
pamd IIM attaohad tsbim ihowint tn some 
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detail the number and amount of check cer¬ 
tifications by the Veterans' Administration 
for payment to beneficiaries residing In Rus¬ 
sia and the satellite countries during the 
calendar years 1048. 1940, and 1960. Certain 
observations on the Information Included 
may be helpful to you. 

In the first place, the countries Included 
In the list are those commonly regarded as 
satellite countries, except that the Riisslan 
zone of Germany, Including the Russian sec¬ 
tor of Berlin, has been omitted. Our records 
do not differentiate between addresses In 
Germany, but It may be assumed that any 
payments In the Russian zone would be neg¬ 
ligible, since they may not be made to Ger¬ 
man citizens or nationals residing there. No 
attempt has been made to determine when 
the Individual countries became, or ceased 
to be, satellite countries. Accordingly, China 
and Yugoslavia are included In the summary 
for the entire 3-year period. 

Our Information is derived from records of 
check certifications, which do not always re¬ 
flect actual payments. You will recall that 
Public Law 828. Seventy-sixth Congress, au¬ 
thorizes the withholding In the Treasury of 
proceeds of United States Government checks 
“In any case In which the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines that postal, transpor¬ 
tation. or banking facilities in general, or 
local conditions in the country to which such 
check or warrant is to be delivered, are such 
that there Is not a reasonable assurance that 
the payee will actually receive such check or 
warrant and be able to negotiate the same for 
full value.” In such cases, payments con¬ 
tinue to be certified by the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration. but the proceeds of the checks Is¬ 
sued are deposited In a special account In 
the Treasury. At different times during the 
past 3 years, some check proceeds have been 
so withheld, as Indicated in the summary at 
the end of this letter. 

I am sure that you will also be Interested 
to note that the Secretary of the Treasury 
has Just moe'e such a determination for 
prospective application to Albania, Bulgaria, 
CzechorlovaUa, Uatobla, Hungary, Latvia. 
Lithuania. Poland. Rumania, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Kepubllcs, the Russian zone 
of occupation of Germany, and the Russian 
sector of occupation of Berlin. Germany. 
This determination Is incorporated In sup¬ 
plement 7 to Treasury Department Circular 
635, and may be found on pages 1818 and 
1619 of the Federal Register, volume 16, 
No. 39. dated February 27. 1951. 

In answer to your question about the pro¬ 
cedure followed In the payment of such 
benefits, the Treasury checks are delivered 
to the Department of State, where they are 
dispatched by potich to the United States 
Embassy, Legation, or consulate serving the 
area in which the payee resides. Our con¬ 
sular officials in turn forward the checks to 
the individual payees, or, If circumstances 
warrant, and the request Is a reasonable one, 
they may ask the Individual payee to come 
to our consular office to receive the check In 
person. This entire procedure has. however, 
been varied In some cases. Reports that 
beneficiaries were forced to convert dollar 
checks to foreign currencies at artificial rates 
of exchange in some countries, have led the 
Treasury occasionally to follow a different 
disbursement procedure. 1 am advised that 
disbursement vouchers certified by the Vet¬ 
erans' ^administration for payment to bene¬ 
ficiaries In some satellite countries, have 
been forwarded to our Embassy disbursing 
officers abroad where checks have been drawn 
la the currency of the country for the equiv¬ 
alent of the dollars due, computed at the 
official rate of exchange. Full information 
on the extent to which this procedure has 
been utilized should, of course, come from 
the Treasury Department whose responsl- 
t'llty It Is to make disbursements upon 
proper certification. 

In your perusal of the attached tables, 
you will note that the average payments In 
1948 were in general much larger than in 


1950. This Is duo primarily to Jie settlement 
Of accrued amounts due many beneficiaries 
In the earlier year, following the withholding 
of check proceeds during World War II under 
Public Law 828. (In the case of Russia, ruch 
settlements were still being made In 1949 
and 1960 In sufficient numbers to keep the 
average payments relatively high.) 

An Important factor In the decline of the 
total number of payments In 1950 was an 
action necessarily taken by the Veterans’ 
Administration. As you know, It is required 
that we obtain Information from time to 
time bearing on the continued eligibility of 
the beneficiary to receive payments (e. g., 
reports of physical examination, reports of 
income, etc,). As might be expected. It has 
become Increasingly difficult for the United 
States Foreign Service to contuct Investiga¬ 
tions and obtain such necessary Information 
In Russia and the satellite countries. It has 
therefore been made a matter of established 
policy that In any case where the Depart¬ 
ment of State has been prevented from ob¬ 
taining information requested by the Veter¬ 
ans’ Administration, the award Is terminated. 

The data you requested are set forth In 
detail In the attached tables. You may 
find convenient, however, this simple sum¬ 
mary of the Information for the 3-year period 
1948 through 1960: 

Total certifications all foreign countries: 

Number __ 2, B93, 095 

Amount-8191.812.261.11 

Total certifications U. S. S. R. and satellites: 

Number _ 30.849 

Amount - 83.266,116.64 

The amount actually paid to benflclarles 
li Russia and the satellite countries is less 
than the total certifications would indicate, 
since the proceeds of checks to Albania have 
been withheld in the Treasury since October 
7, 1948 and of checks to Bulgaria since March 
1, 1960. Furthermore, the difficulties lead¬ 
ing to the finding of the Secretary of the 
Treasury published on February 27 have re¬ 
sulted In a considerable number of checks 
being now on file In the Treasury. I am 
advised that the total actually paid during 
the 3-year period In these countries is prob¬ 
ably nearer to $3,000,000 than to the $3,265,- 
1'6.B4 shown by our certifications. 

I hope that you will find this information 
adequate. It comes to you with my personal 
best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

Cahl R. Gray, Jr., 

Administrator, 


Soviet Officials in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

OF bS\SSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 7,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
include the following letter and tabula¬ 
tions: 

Dspartment of State, 
Washington, March 20, 1951, 
The Honorable Thomas J. Lane, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. 

Mt Dear Mr. Lane: Refnence Is made to 
your letter of March 1. 1961, acknowledged 
by telephone on March 9, 1961, forwarding 
for the Department's comment a copy of the 
remarks which you made in the House of 
Representatives on March 1. In these re¬ 
marks you reocwiinend that the official per- 
eonnel which the Soviet Government sends 
tQ the United States and the travel of this 
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personnel In the United States be placed on 
a reciprocal basis with regard to the number 
of official personnel of the United States In 
the Soviet Union and the travel privileges of 
American official personnel In that country. 

Your remarks refer to two Important ques¬ 
tions concerning United States-Sovlet rela¬ 
tions which are under continual considera¬ 
tion In the Department. The comments of 
the Department with regard to these matters 
are presented in the following paragraphs. 

The exchange of official representatives be¬ 
tween two governments is rarely susceptible 
to treatment on a numerical parity basis. 
In almost every instance one country or the 
other will require a larger official establish¬ 
ment. Actually the variety of functions 
which the American Foreign Service is ex¬ 
pected to perform, including complex visa 
and passport services and a wide range of re¬ 
porting on political and economic subjects. 
Is so great that the diplomatic and consular 
offices of the United States in any foreign 
country tend to be larger than that country’s 
official representation In the United States. 

An analysis of the number of Soviet offi¬ 
cials in the United States reported to the 
Department of State by the Soviet Embassy 
up to March 5, 195\ and comparable Amer¬ 
ican personnel In the Soviet Union as of 
the same date indloatrs that Soviet and 
United States ^.fflclal representation Is prac¬ 
tically on a parity basis. This analysis In¬ 
cludes Embassy officials, correspondents, and 
commercial representatives of the two coun¬ 
tries. It excludes Soviet i*epresentatlon to 
international organizations In the United 
States which have no counterpart In the 
Soviet Union. 

There are enclosed two sheets which pre¬ 
sent United States official personnel in the 
Soviet Union and Soviet personnel In the 
United States as of March 6, 1961. You will 
note that the Soviet list carries a compara¬ 
tive list of Soviet pensonnel In the United 
States us of July 1. 1960. While on the face 
of these lists there appears to be a numer¬ 
ical disparity In representation in favor of 
the Soviet Union, an analysis of the figures 
gives a different picture. On March 6 the 
United States Government had official per¬ 
sonnel numbering 101 with 16 dependents 
assigned to the American Embassy In Mos¬ 
cow. The Soviet counterpart of this fig>- e 
Is official Soviet personnel numbering 8.n, 
with 226 dependents (70 wives and 55 chil- 
drext) assigned to the Soviet Embassy In 
Washington. Thus, the United States has 
13 more official employees in the American 
Embassy in Moscow than the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment has In the Soviet Embassy In Wash¬ 
ington. Since no international organization 
of which the United States is a member has 
Its headquarters In the Soviet Union, there 
can be no United States personnel In the 
Soviet Union comparable to the Soviet per¬ 
sonnel assigned to the United Nations; 
namely, 121 (62 official employees, 38 wives. 
31 children). If from the 381 total Soviet 
official personnel In the United States, there 
Is subtracted 121, which Is the Soviet rep¬ 
resentation, including dependents, to the 
United Nations, and 163 which represents 
Soviet dependents In the United States other 
than dependents of Soviet United Nations 
employees, the total Soviet official employees 
in the United States would amount to 107, 
6 more than the 101 United States official 
employees In the Soviet Union, minus de¬ 
pendents. 

W'ith regard to Soviet restrictions on the 
travel of foreigners, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Is divided into “free" 
and prohibited areas for diplomatic and con¬ 
sular personnel of foreign nations in the 
Soviet Union. Foreign officials on duty in 
Moscow may not travel more than 60 kilo¬ 
meters from the city limits with the excep¬ 
tion of three points of historic Interest to 
Which foreigners may travel after appropri¬ 
ate notification to the foreign office. In gen. 
eral, all border areas and all of the central 
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Asian republics, the Oaucausus with the ok- 
oeption of Tbilisi, the Baltic States, and the 
western areas of the Ukraine and Belonusia 
including the capital cities of Kiev and 
are within the aones prohibited to 
foreign officials. Although most of the Si¬ 
berian areas Is technically “free." in prac¬ 
tice it is greatly restricted owing to the 
fact that the Important cities are forbidden 
areas. In order to travel to “free" areas 
foreign missions must notify the foreign 
office in advance of the name and the itin¬ 
erary of the traveler. Under this procedure, 
members of the Bmbassy's staff in Moscow 
have been able to make frequent trips to 
'Tree'* areas during the past a years. 

The question of applying travel control 
measures to Soviet official personnel in the 
United States is under constant review by 
the United States Government agencies con¬ 
cerned. Restrictions upon the travel of So¬ 
viet officials will be imposed whenever it is 
evident that such action is in the over-all 
Interest of the United States. 

Sincerely youra. 

Jack K. MCFau., 
AstUtant Secretarp. 

(Enclosures; (1) Total United States offi¬ 
cial personnel in the Soviet Union as of 
March 5, lOfil: (3) total Soviet officials in 
the United States as of March 5,1961.) 

Total United States official personnel in the 
Soviet Union, Aar. 6, IBSl 

Embassy: ^ 

State Department—- « 

Navy attache staff- JJ 

Army attache staff-——— 18 

Air Force attache staff- ® 

Dependents-- 16 
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Soviet offlials in United States—Continued 


Total. 


Grand total. 


TOtal.«.....c 


Department of the Armyi 
'Officers ........... 

Warrant olBoexs....... 

Enlisted men........ 


Total.. 


18 


Dependents (9 wives included in 
“wmrking wlvea" above; 2 depend¬ 
ent wives)4 

Total Army.—. 80 

Air Force: 

Officers ............ 

Enlisted men.... 

Total_-___ 8 


Dependents (1 wife included in 
“working wlvea" above: 1 wife and 


117 


UmXXD 8TAt» KOKOmCXAX. PEB80Sf- 
KKL in TH* SOVIKT UNION 

Clergymen -J 

Newspaper correapondents...--—- « 

Businessmen (composed at present of 
fur buyers—an approKlmatlon)...... 2 

Total--- ® 


__188 

Breakdown of figures used in the compila¬ 
tion “Total United States officua personnel in 
the Soviet Union March 5, 1861.** attached 
hereto: 

State Department: 

Male employees including Ambaa- 

FOreign Service officer—.—— 16 
Foreign Service Reserve officer.. 1 
Foreign service staff personnel.. 80 
Female employees, unmarried (For¬ 
eign Service staff) —8 
Working wives (Foreign ..Service 
staff) —-—--—- 18 

Total working personnel- 64 

Dependents (nonworking—includes 
2 wives and 9 Children)- 11 

Total State Department........ 70 


Navy Department: 
Naval officers— 
Enlisted men.. 


_ 0 

_ 8 


18 




.. 8 

Total for Air Ffnce............ 

.. 8 

— 117 

Soviet offleiala in United States 

1 


Omnparatlve 


figures 


Mar. 6, 

July 1, 


1081 > 

1060 

aVMMABT 



Embassy penonnel. 

International organiMtiona...--- 

8S 

62 

»86 

60 

Purahaaing Oonuniaalon. 

2 

7 

2 

7 


2 

2 


7 

17 

Cormpondenta of AU-Union Radio 
Committee of U. 8, 8. R.... 

1 

1 

Wlw* __ _ 

124 

132 

ONM^r? ,,__ 

98 

103 

Dependent relative-......— 

0 

1 

Grand total *... 

Ml 

410 

BBSAxnowir 



Embassy of tbe U. 8. 8. R.: 



Accredited idficen of Embaeay— 

40 

89 

Employeea of Embaaay........... 

48 

47 

Subtotal. 

88 

80 

Wives of Embaaay officers_ 

32 

81 

Wives of Enibaaey employees. 

88 

88 

Subtotal. 

70 

09 

Chfidtwn of UmhAsiy nffinnn 

23 


Children of Embassy employees.. 

32 

28 

Subtotal. 

66 

62 

Dependent relative of Embassy 
personnel... 


1 

Total Embassy....... 

sasaBssem 

813 

208 

United Nations: 

:nssss 

66 

U. 8. 6. R. representation to UN.. 
Wives of U. 8. 8. R. representa* 
tlvei___............. 

40 

36 

80 

Children_ 

80 

87 

Subtotal_ 

114 

131 

U. 8. B.sR. members Military 

■ 


Staff Committee.-- 

8 

4 

Wives of members of Mflitary 
Staff Oommittoo..___ 

8 

4 

Cblldren_ 

1 

8 

Bnbtotal...—.....-... 

7 

10 

Total United Nations. 

121 

141 


Dependents (8 wives included in 
“warklng wives'* above and 1 
daughter included in “female em¬ 
ployees, unmarried'* above—1 de¬ 
pendent child).—.......—4 

Total Navy Department.— 14 


Mar. 6, 


Qovermnent ocraaissttons: 

Purcbaaing Commission. 

Wlv«s of members. 

ChOdren- 

Sobtotsl................... 


Tam employees.. 
Wives..:......... 

Children......... 


Pravds oorrsspondents... 

Wives.. 

Children. 


All'Union Radio Committee Co^ 


Wives... 

Children. 


Amtorr employees.. 

Wives. 

Children- 


Subtotal_...». 

Total governmental organisa* 


Grand total.. 


Comparative 

figures 


July 1, 
IMU 


61 

“7io 


1 Figores based on note I of Jan. 27, IWl, fium Soviet 
Embassy reporting Soviet eitlient, employees of Soviet 
State institutions, Soviet nUmions, and other osganiia* 
tions to be found m the United States as of Jan. 1,1861, 
and note 7 of Jan. 84,1961, and note llof Feb. 7,1861, 

Figiires baaed on note Na US of July U,m SovieC 
Embaisy niwtiiK SovM dtiaias, smploim and othar 
cnanlaattaa InWUnlted States aa^W 
* In addf^ to this total, there are 9 Soviet eftisens 
emi^bvd ^ tlN Seeretartat of the Unltad Nattona who 
are meWmM by u mvaa and 6 abSdran (M 


Americtn Aid to Yofoslafia Is Achieving 
Its Objective 

EXnSNSION OP REMARKS 

HON. O.C. FISHER 


IN TUB ROUSE OF REPRESINTA1TVE8 

Wednesday, March 2t, 1951 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ric- 
ORD, I include excerpts from a letter I 
recently received from an American of¬ 
ficial In Yugoslavia relative to the dis¬ 
tribution of American food under the 
Yugoslav aid program. It will be recalled 
that during the debate on the bill some 
Members were apprehensive that there 
would be faulty distribution and that 
many reclpdents would not be Informed 
where the aid came from. The informa¬ 
tion contained in this letter should, 
therefore, be welcome: 

As I Mc it. the Tito goverxunent is the 
only government Tugoelevla hM got and 
under preeent oondlttona if that government 
were permitted to faU, the moot likely alter¬ 
native would be a government eet up by the 
Kremlin. • • • 

By way of informal Information, I ean tell 
you up to thle point that the American 
Obeervera-euperVloon operating In the coun¬ 
try are receiving every facility and coopera¬ 
tion from the 'l^oilav Goverxunent. Theee 
men are spotting around In key centers 
throughout the country from which they 
radiate by jaep to outlying areas. Their 
Individual and independant reports to date 
Indicate without exception that the Yugoslav 
officials at aU levels are fuUy cooperative, 
that the receipt and dlstrlhutlon of American 
food stuffs Is being carried out with a high 
degrae of agpedltlon and efflotanoy with no 
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apparent evidences of discrimination. Favor¬ 
able publicity continues to flow in substan¬ 
tial volume. Z am confident that every Yugo¬ 
slav knows that they are receiving American 
food through the generosity of the American 
people, and that they understand, at the 
eame time, that this donation of food la not 
Intended to saddle more firmly a Oommunlst 
regime on their backs. * • * 

A quick check this morning shows that 
something over 188,000 tons of American- 
supplied foodstuffs have entered Yugoslavia 
up to I'ebruary 1. The bulk of this, 91,000 
tons, Is flour from Italy and Germany, with 
the balance of 19,000 of this Item to arrive 
within the next week or 10 days. Other 
Items that have arrived are: Beans, 16,800; 
Mexican canned meat, 900; powdered eggs, 
8,300: corn, 8,600; barley, 9,000; lard, 8,600. 
We anticipate that the remaining 110,000 
tons of stop-gap aid will arrive during Feb¬ 
ruary, with the congressional part of the 
program filling In closely behind. 

All In all. It appears that the relief pro¬ 
gram Is accomplishing its purpose up to this 
time. As recognized from the outset, how¬ 
ever, the critical period will likely be the 
spring months when they begin to scrape the 
bottom of the barrel of domestically pro¬ 
duced foodstuffs and before new crop food be¬ 
comes available In any substantial quantity. 
One essential factor that we must bear in 
mind Is that roughly one-third of the entire 
crop area of Yugoslavia la customarily 
planted to corn which Is not harvested until 
late September and early October. More¬ 
over, two-thirds of the potato crop la late 
planted, and like cabbage and onions. Is 
usually not available for consumption until 
August and later. It Is quite clear, there¬ 
fore, that while our food supply program will 
likely have been completed by early May, the 
Yugoslavs will not be out of the woods until 
autumn, assuming a good crop year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been informed in 
recent days that Yugoslavia has been 
blessed with normal rainfall during re¬ 
cent weeks and that the prospects for a 
return to normal crop yields over there 
appear good for this year. Normally, 
Yugoslavia is an exporter of food and 
other agricultural products. The Amer¬ 
ican aid from our surpluses appears to be 
accomplishing what was intended, stop¬ 
gap assistance to help tide those people 
over during the worst crop failure and 
drought that has occurred there in 50 
years. 


Location of Defense Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MAB7LAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. SEALL. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of March 19,1951, an article appeared in 
the Cumberland Evening Times, Cum¬ 
berland, Md., by the columnist Peter Ed- 
son, in which he stated: 

Plant location. There is today no area in 
which a new defense plant can be put to 
draw on surplus labor. Every new site se¬ 
lected In the future will have to be deter¬ 
mined by a shift of labor from nonessential 
industry, as well as by availability of power, 
transportation, raw material, and housing. 
Projections. So far there have been no 
tables prepared on how many men will be 
needed for defense production, when and 
where. Projecting the employment and 


draft curves to show total manpower re¬ 
quirements is a first job of Government 
agencies operating under Dr. Flemming's 
directives. 

If the Department of Defense is con¬ 
sidering areas where there is surplus un¬ 
employment. 1 would like to call their 
attention to the present situation in 
Cumberland and Allegany County, Md., 
where there are approximately 5,000 un¬ 
employed persons at this time. In this 
total there are skilled, semiskilled and 
unskilled v/orkers such as machinists, 
carpenters, chemists and chemical lab¬ 
oratory technicians. When these peo¬ 
ple apply to the Unemplosmient Compen¬ 
sation Division they are advised to go to 
other areas to seek employment. This, 
Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, is not good 
either for the community or for the 
worker himself because 90 percent of 
these unemployed own their homes and 
naturally when they leave the local com¬ 
munity their homes will be unoccupied 
and they will create a housing problem 
in Industrial areas. 

Cumberland and Allegany County are 
ideally situated for the establishment of 
a defense plant. Not only do we have 
amp?e labor but we are located on the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio and 
the Western Maryland Railroads with 
an adequate water supply from the Poto¬ 
mac River and the North Branch of the 
Potomac River and many ideal factory 
sites are available. 

I think it would be well for the De¬ 
partment of Defense and the Real Estate 
Divisions of the Army and Navy to look 
into the availability o2 this community 
which is approximately 150 miles from 
the Nation’s Capital and close to the At¬ 
lantic Seaboard. 


Ethics of Public Life Seem To Be Lacking 
in RFC 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE MEAGER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend mr remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following editorial 
from the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News of 
March 14. 1951: 

Ethics or Pubuc Lxfb Bxem To Be Lacking 
IN RFC 

One thing In all walks of public life Is 
above the law. That Is ethics, the ability 
to teU the good from the bad, right from 
wrong. Nothing exactly Illegal, It Is said, 
has yet been proved In the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation investigation. Maybe 
not. but there Is abundant evidence that 
men—and women—-used positions of public 
service to which they had been appointed 
for the sake of personal profit. 

Private advantage has no place at all in 
the handling of the people’s business. Those 
who find themselves eo placed as to see in 
their responsibility for governmental opera, 
tlons Incidental opportunity for self-en¬ 
richment have only two alternatives. The 
first is to lean over backward not to avaU 
themselves of such opportunity, however In¬ 


nocent It seems on the surface, and to pur¬ 
sue the sole purpose for which they were 
entrusted with power—the greatest good of 
the greatest number. 

The second alternative Is to resign, recog¬ 
nizing that self-seeking motives may be 
overpowering and that their interests may be 
properly pursued In private life. In the lat¬ 
ter alternative, the Incumbents must forego 
the honor and confidence Implied by ac¬ 
ceptance of public service. 

There Is no law to control the Inner re¬ 
cesses of the human conscience. ’There Is no 
law that says. In so many words, the right 
hand should know what the left is doing. 
But where the law in Its methodical and 
sometimes slow process of following society’s 
Interests leaves off. something higher which 
we are wont to call ethics carries on. 

Personal profit is not, according to our 
code of ethics, consistent with governmental 
obligation. Do we want to see a blunting 
of democratic standards on which the coun. 
try was founded until we expose It to the 
nicking and hacking of every private, selfish 
gain? Integrity that Is rock-ribbed to the 
point of self-denial Is the cornerstone of 
American political life. 


Enthasiaitic Milwaukee Girl Scout Lead¬ 
ers Doing a Great Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last Monday was the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of the founding of 
the Girl Scouts. It is well known what 
a worth-while work the Girl Scouts are 
engaged in. Today the total Girl Scout 
membership of the United States totals 
about 1,500,000 girls, ages ranging from 
7 to 17. 

The Girl Scouts of Milwaukee County 
are a particularly active council and 
this year again, as in the past, their 
entire membership of 14,000 girls—4,459 
brownies, 5,911 intermediates, and 517 
seniors—is busy selling Girl Scout 
cookies from March 10 to March 16. 
This year’s funds will be used to equip 
a camp site located at Saukville, Wls., 
and to help finance 9 days of primitive 
camping for 80 senior Scouts at a site 
near Escanaba, Mich. Adult member¬ 
ship of the Milwaukee County Girl 
Scouts is well over 3,500 and includes 
leaders, assistant leaders, troop com¬ 
mittee members, council members, dis¬ 
trict and functional members, associate 
scouts, and the professional staff. That 
so many women take part in this work 
Indicates the excellent value of Girl 
Scout activities is well recognized in 
Milwaukee. I should like to include 
here an article from the Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal of March 1, 1951, telling of the ex. 
periences of some of the Milwaukee Girl 
Scout leaders-: 

GntL Scout Leadxbs Find Results Worth 

THE TZMV—Understanding Family Seems 

To Be among Prerequisites fob a Good 

Troop Obief 

Daughters and an understanding husband 
are among prerequisites for a Girl Scout 
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troop leader, the example of elx volimteere 
Beeme to Indicate. 

They are among the 1,200 leaden and as- 
slatante who organiee and direct troop ac¬ 
tivity for gome 104900 Girt Scouts In ICil- 
waukee County. On the average, the little- 
known plannen give 4 to 10 houn a week to 
the job. 

Mrs Welkko Leppanen, 1621 North Thirty- 
second Street, says she owes her start la 
scouting to one of her three daughten. 
About 8 yean ago Patricia, now 17, was 
ready to *‘fly up** from Brownie to Interme¬ 
diate status. Patricia discovered, however, 
that there was no intermediate troop In the 
neighborhood In which she could enroll. 

TWO OBOANIZK TBOOP 

Long interested In scouting, Mn. Leppanen 
decided It was time she **got in the swim” 
herself. She and another woman took the 
16-hour course In group leadership neces¬ 
sary for Girl Scout leaden. Then they or- 
ganixed an intermediate troop. 

Since that time Mn. Leppanen has had 
another daughter,. Jean, 15, in her inter¬ 
mediate and senior troops. She now has 
Susan, 9, In the Brownie troop. No. 141, that 
she supervises at St. Thomas Aquinas* 
church. 

Idrs. Leppanen says that each age level 
offen a particular challenge. **1 miss my big 
girls now because they’re so full of the dick¬ 
ens.” she relates. **But I love the Brownies. 
They are so loyal and you don't have to give 
them 60 good reasons for one move.” 

The charm of intermediates Is that they 
are beginning to assume responsibilities, ac¬ 
cording to Mrs. Leppanen. “They learn to 
think for themselves and work toward a 
self-realleatlon.** 

Scout leadership has been her coUege edu¬ 
cation. Mrs. Leppanen said. ‘Tve taken so 
many courses that I could paper a room with 
my qualifying cards. It's been a satisfying 
Job.” 

CAXXe XT XeCBXATIOH 

In adcUtlon to leading the Brownie troop, 
Mrs. Leppanen Is neighborhood scout chair¬ 
man and serves as a counselor at a summer 
Girl Scout day camp. 

How many hours does she give to all her 
scout duUes? “My hiisband would say every 
hour,” she retorts. She believes that the 
scout organisation should Initiate a “hus¬ 
band appreciation night.** 

For Mrs. George Oraeta, 618 Hawthorne 
Avenue. South Milwaukee, who grew up in 
scouting, leadership of an Intermedtote troop 
In South Milwaukee Is recreation. Her oldest 
daughter. Susan, 10, la In her troop. 

Her other daughters are Mary, 8, who Is a 
Brownie, and Sally, 4. “Bven Sally has had 
some scouting exp^ence.” Mrs. Graeta tells. 
“With the rest of the family she went to Girl 
Scout day camp last summer. But she stayed 
in the nursery.” 

TAUOHT PKTSICAX. aDUCATION 

Before she was married, Mrs. Graeta was an 
instructor of physical education. She en¬ 
tered scouting when rtie was 19 and became 
a leader in 1880 in Duluth, Minn. She* 
dropcd out to raise a family after her mar¬ 
riage In 1938. She resumed troop Ieader8h4> 
in 1844. 

Mrs. Graeta feels that Girl Scouting has 
drawn her closer to her daughters. “It’s a 
deep common love,” she said. Her husband 
declares he has decided that she will be in 
scouting the rest of her life. 

Bt v ota s s Houae wbbkx.t 

Five daughters, a seven-room house and an 
ambitious schedule of community volunteer 
work have not discouraged Mrs. Charles 
Rupp. 2376 South Seventy-sixth Skreet, West 
Allis, from troop leadership. She has an in¬ 
termediate troop at Jefferson school. 

Her family includes Darlene, 18: Renee, 11; 
Bonnie and Vleki, 8-year-old twins, and 
Jenee, 4. All except the youngest are In 


scouting. MTS. Rupp says that her daughters 
got her Interested in the movement 

**Soonting has taught me to organlae my 
own family,'* she says. **We all have duties 
and work on a kind of alarm-clock system.” 

She spends at least 8 hours a week on 
leadership duties. Also, rtxe does volunteer 
work for the West AlUs health department 
is a neif^borhood chairman for the Girl 
Scouts and soUolts funds for the March of 
Dimes. 

“1 oouldn*t do any of it without a co¬ 
operative htuband.** she said. 

For Mrs. Melvin Petrie, Girl Scout leader¬ 
ship filled a lonely hollow caused by moving 
from Minneapolis 10 months ago. She had 
lived there for 26 years. She now Is at 1040 
South Thirtieth Street. 

“My youngsters and Z felt right at home 
when we heard the familiar scout songs,” 
she declares. **Zt was like coming home.” 

LXXXS XJTTXJB XOUKS 

Her youngsters are Marie, 8. a Brownie, and 
Maja Lisa, 11, an Intermediate scout. Mrs. 
Petrie has been working with a Brownie troop 
at Ooerfler school and now Is helping to 
organlae an intermediate group. 

In Minneapolis she wm-ked with a Brownie 
troop for 2^ years. She likes the little folks 
because *T can give attention to children 
who don't get enough of it at home.” 

She says her husband la a tremendous 
help. “He does carpentry work when we 
need It for a play or a troop investiture.** 
Mrs. Petrie said. “And best of all. he doesn't 
complain about late meals.” 

TTroop leadership Is the hobby of Mrs. Smith 
N. Brlckhouae. Jr., 2006 South Shore Drive. 
She got Into the work b ecause her Children 
seemed to enjoy Scouting so much. 
osoAmaxD XAxnrsaTxooa 

Her daughters, Beth. 12. and Barbara. 11, 
are both Intermediates, and a son. Smith, Is 
a Cub Scout. She never has had her daugh¬ 
ters in a troop becavae, she says, “They get 
enough of my ideas at home.” 

Mrs. Brlekhouse has charge of Brownie 
Troop, No. 246, at the Trowbridge Street 
School. She also is a neighborbi ja chair¬ 
man In the South Shore district. 

She spends about 10 hours a week on 
Scouting duties. "My husband enjoys hav¬ 
ing me do it,” she says. 

Living smack on the ocean at Marblehead, 
Mass., gave Mrs. Kenneth Johnston, 3265 
North Summit Avenue, an early love for the 
sea and sailing. She put this love and scout¬ 
ing together by becoming a Mariner Scout. 

Last year Ifiv. Johnston organised the sec¬ 
ond mariner Girl Scout troop In Milwaukee. 
The group now is busy learning to tic knots, 
chart sea courses, identify parts of a boat, 
and pass required swimming badges. 

Mrs. Johnston, 24, is one of the younger 
adult leaders. Shs has a daughter, Deborah, 
16 months old. She was graduated in 1948 
from the University of Wisconsin, where she 
majored In pcdltlcal science. 

She believes that all women should have 
some activity outside the home. And her 
husband r.^es. In addition to her scout 
leadership, Mrs. Johnston does volunteer 
work at the junior lei^e blood center. 


Jewiili Yontii Week 


EXTENSION OF RBBfARKS 

HON. HUGH i. ADDONIZIO 

cw rww jxxsxT 

IN TBB HOUSE OF RBPBISSNTA'nVES 

Wednetday» Murch Zt, tm 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker. 
Blareh 28-40, 1851, hM been desisted 
as Jewish Youth Week hi the United 


States by the National Jewish Youth 
Conferenee. The oonferenee Is a perma¬ 
nent Nation-wide body which represents 
over 800 local Jewish and young adult 
councils, regional youth and young adult 
councils and national Jewish youth or¬ 
ganisations. The conference is spon¬ 
sored by the National Jewish W^are 
Board. The purpose of Jewish Youth 
Week is to focus the attention of the 
entire community on the activities of its 
young people. 

**Leaniing through Jewish living,*’ the 
theme of this year’s Jewish Youth Week, 
reveals significantly the fact that Amer¬ 
ican Jewish youth has learned the art of 
working together around areas of com¬ 
mon Interest for a healthier, happier, 
more positive community. Through 
youth and young adult councils—which 
in most cases are representative of all 
organised Jewish youth in the commu¬ 
nity—they have been able to develop 
constructive programs. 

Clearly reflected in the theme Is the 
recognition by Jewish youth of its role 
in the growth and development of the 
American Jewish community. Across 
the Nation, young people have taken 
their seats on boards of Jewish commu¬ 
nity centers, Jewish community ooun- 
cilc, and Jewish welfare organisations 
such as the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 

During Jewish Youth Week the 
searchlight of the communities will be 
focused on the major advances which 
Jewish young men and women have 
been able to make by working together. 
Through such events as cultural fes¬ 
tivals, youth Sabbath services, exhibits, 
rallies, conferences, forums, institutes, 
pageants, athletic and social events, 
radio and television programs, Jewish 
3 ^uth will demonstrate its abilities, ac¬ 
complishments, role and responsibilities 
and needs. They will demonstrate dur¬ 
ing this week the fruitful results of con¬ 
centrated efforts to build a better com¬ 
munity and Nation. 

Our Jewish young men and women 
have willingly accepted their responsi¬ 
bility of citizenship and service and have 
given generously of their time and ef¬ 
forts in working for deserving projects. 
On a national level, for example, the 
National Jewish Youth Conference 
served as an active member of the ad¬ 
visory council on youth participation of 
the recent Midcentury White House 
Conference on ChUdzen and Youth. The 
conference played an Important role in 
stimulating the participation of youth 
and young adult councils in the work 
of the State and local White House Con¬ 
ference committees throughout the 
United States. 

Youths of all faiths are needed for the 
future leadership of America. The 
splendid achievements of our Jewish 
youth in the past warrants a hopeful 
prediction that they will more than 
measure up to the responsiblhUes that 
will face them in the crueial days ahead. 

The theme ot Jewish Youth Week is 
described In an article written by Mr. 
Arnulf M. Fins: 

Wx Lbaxn TWaoxnni JxwtXK Lmwe 
(By Arnulf M. Bins) 

The theme of Jawlah Youth Weak. Mareh 
23-30, 1951, Is Learning Tbrcu;sh Jewish Liv- 
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lag. Jawlih Youth Weaki eonduotta umual- 
ly hjr tba Nattonal Jovlah TofUth oonfennoa, 
aiiaa to focus atteatloa oa the activities, 
hopes. ahUltles. aad plaas of Jewish youag 
people today. 

The Katloaal Jewish Youth Ooafereaoe, 
which Is sponsored by the itatloaal Jewish 
Welfare Board, can serve as an excellent ex¬ 
ample of "learning through Jewish living." 
It reflects the wsplratloas. hopes, aad plaas 
of American Jewish youth la the critical days 
through which we are living. 

The National Jewish Youth Conference was 
set up as a permanent body In 1948, "to pro¬ 
vide a self-governing representative body 
ot organised Jewish youth which can devel¬ 
op a service for meeting the needs of 
American Jewish young people." Local and 
regional Jewish youth and young adult coun¬ 
cils, some 300 In number, and most of the 
national Jewish youth organisations are 
members of the NJYO. 

The purposes of the National Jewish Youth 
Conference are: To exchange experiences 
and program Ideas on the youth and young 
adult levels; to Initiate programs nationally 
which could aid local communities; to act 
as a sounding board of youth needs; to 
stimulate and aid in the development of 
youth and young adult councils; to facili¬ 
tate relationships with other cultural and 
ethnic groups; to serve as an instrument for 
cooperation between Jewish youth In Amer¬ 
ica and youth all over the world; to stimu¬ 
late means of cooperation and exchange 
among American youth and Israel; to pro¬ 
vide opportunity for development of lead¬ 
ership through actual experience: to pro¬ 
vide a medium for democratic representa¬ 
tion from youth and young adult councils 
on a national and international youth serv¬ 
ing bodies and to develop a medium of co¬ 
operation between national Jewish youth or¬ 
ganizations and the local youth and young 
adult councils. 

In the 2 years the NJYO has done much 
to carry out these objectives. Through its 
annual assemblies, quarterly meetings of 
the executive committee and work of Its 
standing committees, the NJYO has begun 
to meet the needs of local youth councils 
and national organizations and has begun 
to be a unifying force in American Jewish 
youth life. It has been an experience of 
youth accepting its responsibilities and work¬ 
ing for a better, more meaningful, and cre¬ 
ative American Jewish community. It has 
been an example of youth serving youth. 

In order to acquaint more people with 
the purposes and activities of the various 
national Jewish youth organizations, the 
conference published a directory of these or¬ 
ganizations, as well as a listing of nonfee 
organizational speakers who are available for 
talks, forums, and lecture programs. The 
NJTC is also preparing a radio script which 
will explain In dramatic form the objectives 
of the various Jewish youth organizations In 
this country. 

The National Jewish Youth Conference has 
been in close contact with youth in Israel. 
It has distributed magazines, articles, and 
other publications published by the Jewish 
Agency, Jewish National Fund, and the Keren 
Hayesod. The NJYC published and distrib¬ 
uted widely a complete listing of all the dif¬ 
ferent youth "Tours to Israel” which were 
held during this past year. A "reciprocal 
adoption project" between local youth coun¬ 
cils and settlements In Israel has been under¬ 
taken for the current year. 

In order to enhance the exchange be¬ 
tween youth councUs, a directory of Jewish 
youth and young adult councils has been 
published; a directory of Jewish youth-coun¬ 
cil newspapers is now ih preparation. Spe¬ 
cial bulletins of program suggestions for 
youth councils are sent periodically to the 
councils throughout the <»untry. They have 


covered such subjects as Youth Conferences 
on Israel, Social Action, and Others. 

A Jewlsh-youth lecture service has re¬ 
cently been established by the conference. 
It lists youth speakers throughout the coun¬ 
try who are able to speak before youth and 
adult audiences on specific topics. The con¬ 
ference also irablishes a paper called the 
National Jewl^ Youth Review. The con¬ 
ference also publishes a news service, which 
gives items about and of interest to Jewish 
youth for use by local and national youth 
and community newspapers. 

The conference cooperates with other 
agencies to encourage the celebration and 
to prepare and distribute materials for Jew¬ 
ish Book Month. Jewish Music Festival. Jew¬ 
ish History Week, Hebrew Month, and United 
Nations Day. The National Jewish Youth 
Conference has also stimulated special pro¬ 
grams such as carew conferences, youth sab¬ 
baths. Jcmi a Jewish youtli group campaigns, 
and others. 

The conference’s week-long annual assem¬ 
blies held during each summer provide a 
setting where young people get together to 
consider matters of concern to Jewish youth, 
learn new skills, and get new Ideas for their 
local programs, and have the opportunity to 
participate. In a democratic fashion, in de¬ 
ciding the future services and activities of 
the National Jewish Youth Conference. 

The National Jewish Youth Conference 
represents Jewish youth In the Young Adult 
OouncU of the National Social Welfare As¬ 
sembly, a national coordinating body of all 
the major youth organizations In this coun¬ 
try, and through it has actively participated 
in the work of the World Assembly of Youth. 
UNESCO, and other international agencies. 
The conference also took an active part in 
the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth recently held In Wash¬ 
ington. D. C. 

These are but a few of the concrete and vis¬ 
ible things the National Jewish Youth Con¬ 
ference has accomplished during the first 2 
years of Its existence. However, some of the 
accomplishments of the conference, of equal 
Importance, are of a different nature. For 
example, the National Jewish Youth Confer¬ 
ence has given many Individuals an invalu¬ 
able experience In working with people of 
different backgrounds and varying interests 
as well as getting new Insights Into the needs 
of the American Jewish community. 
Through their participation In the work of 
the conference young people have gained a 
community outlook, they have learned that 
there can be unity without uniformity. In 
other words they have begun to prepare 
themselves, through actual experience, for 
their future responsibilities as adults. 

The efforts of the National Jewish Youth 
Conference In the past 2 years are more than 
mere activities, projects, meetings, or publi¬ 
cations. There Is deep underlying purpose 
and direction to all the work of the National 
Jewish Youth Conference. The National 
Jewish Youth Conference is working toward 
an American Jewish community which will 
be positive In attitude, democratic In struc¬ 
ture and creative In Its program, by prepar¬ 
ing young people for their future responsi¬ 
bilities In Jewish life in America and Israel. 
TO achieve this goal, youth must gain the 
knowledge, understanding, and experience in 
J( wish affairs, and must learn to work to¬ 
gether, to share views and develop necessary 
skllU. 

la reality, the National Jewish Youth Con¬ 
ference has been and will continue to be 
training for community leadership. Jewish 
youth Is leahiing through doing; the confer¬ 
ence Is a good example, of learning through 
Jewish living. 


A1635 
Part OSm ApprapritliM BU 
BaCTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or OALtrORMlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March IS, mi 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to find in the rec¬ 
ommendations of the Appropriations 
Committee items which will permit the 
extension of the research and develop¬ 
ment program which was inaugurated 
by the Post Office Department pursuant 
to Public Law 231, Eighty-first Congress. 
I introduced the bill which became Pub¬ 
lic Law 231 following a visit to one of the 
large post offices in the United States in 
connection with a study made by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in 1948. 

It was clear that the postal service was 
being Impaired by a lack of funds and a 
lack of a coordinated program for re¬ 
search and development in items that 
are peculiar to the postal service. 

It is virtually imiX)ssible to get private 
organizations to conduct research of this 
type for the postal service because in the 
event they might develop some item 
which would be of benefit, the Depart¬ 
ment must then ask for bids in which all 
manufacturing organizations can par¬ 
ticipate without regard to whether they 
participated in the development period 
or not. 

I note that this bill carries an item of 
$250.0C0 for original research and de¬ 
velopment on new machines, procedures, 
and methods. There is also an addi¬ 
tion? 1 item of $500,000 for improvements 
on existing equipment that has already 
passed through the initial experimental 
stage. 

The Post Office Department has re¬ 
ported with regard to the research and 
development program, and I believe the 
Members of this House would like to 
know that a wide field for improvement 
in the postal service is being developed. 
Already under the authority of the re¬ 
search and development law the Depart¬ 
ment has made many advances. The 
work incident to the establishment of 
the new money-order system which is 
expected to go into effect on July 1,1951, 
is well advanced. This new money- 
order system proposes to replace the 
present postal note and money order by 
a machine record card prepunched to 
expedite the accounting procedures. 
The Postmaster General testified before 
our committee that he expected the sav¬ 
ings in this new system to virtually 
eliminate the deficit the Department is 
now experiencing in handling money 
orders which amounts to approximately 
$30,000,000 annually. 

The Department has installed im¬ 
proved garage equipment and experi- 
mented with highway post-office vehiclek. 
These latter vehicles, incidentally, are 
proving a good substitute for the hun¬ 
dreds of branch lines that the railroads 
have found necessary to discontinue be¬ 
cause of reduced revenues. 
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The Department Is negotiating for re¬ 
search Into parcel-post paclcaging. This 
will be of benefit not only to the postal 
service but to all of those using the fa¬ 
cilities of the post office. X mighimen- 
tion that during our study of m postal 
service it was developed that in San 
Franelsoo alone 80 fttU-Ume employees 
were required for rewrapping packages 
that were broken in handling on the 
parcel-post conveyor equipment. You 
see. it is not only a question of adding 
mechanical equipment to handle parcel 
post, but the addition of mechanical 
equipment creates new problems such as 
the packaging problem I have Just men¬ 
tioned. 

The Department is improving the unit- 
cost system and pn^oses to institute a 
unit-factor system which will have a 
material effect on the management of 
such offices taking into consideration the 
units of work produced. 

Much has been accomplished under 
this program in research into sorting 
equipinent for letter mail. The Depart¬ 
ment is also experimenting with and in¬ 
tends to install in some of ttie larger post 
offices a simplified sorting system similar 
to the one developed in the Dallas. Tex., 
post office. 

Mail distributing machines have been 
constructed and a study has been initi¬ 
ated into the development of a machine 
for facing mall prior to cancellation. 

The Department is also conducting 
research in payroll machines, postmark¬ 
ing machines, stackers, improved hand¬ 
postmarking devices, portable conveyors, 
electric tractors, small motor vehicles 
for city carriers, city carrier carts, mag¬ 
nesium hand trucks for parcel-po^ car¬ 
riers. plastic carrier satchels, microfilm, 
labels for packages and sacks of mail, 
check signers, magnetic counting devices, 
twine, and coin-handling machines. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com¬ 
mittee. of which I am a member, is cur¬ 
rently holding hearings on postal rates. 
These hearings have developed the very 
serious need for a more constructive ap¬ 
proach to the manner in which postal 
rates are set. The postal rate structure 
is one of the most complicated sets of 
rates, and has a more far-reaching effect 
than virtually any other single transpor¬ 
tation rate structure. Yet the Post Office 
and Ciidl Service Committee is expected 
to examine into the rate structure and 
come up with recommendations to the 
Congress which will be fair in all re¬ 
spects. This Is a most difficult task and 
the net result in revisions are seldom 
accomplished. 

Under the research and development 
program, a Division of Rates is being set 
up. This Division will conduct continu¬ 
ous studies into the postal rate problem 
and will be able to'provide more com¬ 
plete data with regard to the necessary 
postal rate revisions, and possibly will 
result in recommendations with regard 
to revised rate-making procedures that 
will be workable and acceptable to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing may I say I am 
gratified that the research and develop¬ 
ment program is recognised and is being 
continued by means of appropriations 
contained in this bill. 


Pi«pme4 fnereasee in Federal Avlamo- 
tive Eidet Taxes 

EXnSNSION OP RSMARKS 

H0N.RICiIAiU) B.WIGGLESWORTH 

or i&MMuuaccBtrn 

IN THM BOUSE OF RlFBBSaNTAlTVIS 
Tuesday, March i0» 1951 
Mr. WIQQLBSWORTH. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks I 
Include by request at this point in the 
Ricord the following resolution on pro¬ 
posed increases in Federal automotive 
excise taxes: 

itnoLtmoN ON Faososm tHcsMAsaa m Fn- 
lauL Avtoucftpm Bxcm TAns 
VTbereu Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
bae pr o poaed that the 7 percent manufac¬ 
turers' excise tax on automobUes be Jumped 
to 20 percent, and the Federal gasoline tax 
from cents to 8 cents. In addition to the 
nearly $1,600,000,000 which highway users are 
now paying annuaUy In Federal automotive 
excise taxes; 

Whereas this doubling of the Federal gas¬ 
oline tax and tripling of the tax <m new 
automobiles will add. aocordlng to the Sec¬ 
retary's estimate, about $im.000.000 In 
additional Federal automotive excise taxes 
which would result In highway users paying 
almost 42 percent of the total revenue ex¬ 
pected from all new excise tax Increases; and 
Whereas Federal automotive exclaes are 
discriminatory and unfair because, (1) they 
select one type of transportation for general 
tax purposes (<mly highway transpmrtatlon 
Is singled out for such taxes); (2) they are 
Imposed upon products essential to modem 
transpoi-txHon; (8) they bear heavUy on 
the small Income groups; and (4) they result 
In multiple taxation; and 
Whereas In addition to these Federal auto¬ 
motive excise taxes, motor-vehicle owners 
contribute their fair share of all general taxes 
in the support of Goverzunent and pay spe¬ 
cial Imposts to the States and localities for 
use of the highways at an annual rate In 
excess of $2,600,000,000, thereby building and 
maintaining the road network which is in¬ 
dispensable to the Nation's defense; and 
Whereas passenger cars are no longer a 
luxury to be taxed as such but Instead are 
used dally by farmers, workers, prcfesstonal, 
and business men in the pursuits of their 
livelihood which are essential to a strong 
supporting civilian economy for our defense 
effort; and 

Whereas the proposed Increase in gasoline 
tax excises alone would not only Increase the 
cost of operating passenger oars and pri¬ 
vately owned commercial vehicles essential 
to the defense effort, but would add so much 
to the cost of bus and truck operation that 
higher fares and ratw would result In ulti¬ 
mate higher prlcee to the consumer; and 
Whereas there Is pending In the CongTesB 
a bill known as H. B. 1868 to Impose Federal 
registration fees on motor vehicles: There¬ 
fore be It 

Resolved, That while the undersigned or¬ 
ganisations, members of the Massachusetts 
Highway Users Conference, stand ready to 
make the contributions and sacrifices neces¬ 
sary In the defense effort as demonstrated by 
the withdrawal of our demands for repeal of 
present Federal automotive excise taxes when 
the first shot In Korea was fired, we are 
nevertheleas nnaltembly opposed to any pro¬ 
posals to further increase or add to these 
taxes for the forestated reasons; and be It 
further 

EeaOtved, That co]^ of this resolution 
sbaU be sent to our congressional delegation. 

American Automobile Association, Rob¬ 
ert 8. Kretschmer, Bxecutive Secretary; 


Automobile Legal Assoolattoa, Sidney 
8. von Loeseoke. Aseleteat Manager; 
The ^ksphalt mstltute. 8. M. Howerd, 
Dlstnet Bnitneer: Automotlwi Booster 
Club, B. B. Graves, LegllleMve Oom- 
mittee; Bancroft Automobile dub. 
John H. Brooks, Sr.. Fresldent; Inde¬ 
pendent Oil Men's AMoeieMon of New 
England, J. B. Wells, Bxecutive Ot- 
reotor; LawrMme Automobile dub. 
Jamas N. Keefe, Manager; Mack Motor 
Truck Oo.. Walter B. MOLean, New 
England Manager; Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau. Welter B. Brigham, 
Director; Massachusetts Highway 
Users Conference, Richard F. Paul. Sec¬ 
retary; Maasachusetts Motor Truck 
Association, Myles W. Illingworth. 
General Manager; Massachusetts Rural 
Letter Carriers Association, Wood- 
worth J. Rice, Legislative Committee; 
Massachusetts State Automobile Deal¬ 
ers Association, William A. Plunkett. 
Bxecutive Vice President; Massachu¬ 
setts State (Mange. Charles H. Brown. 
Master; New Bni^and Bakers Associa¬ 
tion. James W. Mackey. Assletant 
Executive Secretary; R. S. Roble-U- 
Dryvit Auto Rental Co.. Charles A. 
nigglns, Jr., Sales Manager. 


Amendment of Intemnl Revenue Laws 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NSW TORN 

IN TSB HOUSE OF RBPRBSBNTA'nVBS 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker. 
I am introducing a bill today similar to 
H. R. S168, introduced by the distin¬ 
guished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Camp]. 

During this period of high taxes and 
with the possibility of even higher taxes 
in the ol!^. it is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance that the Congress be alert to cor¬ 
rect inequities which arise under our 
complicated tax laws. 

The bill which I am introducing is one 
of a number of corrections which should 
be made in our tax laws. 

In 1932 the Treasury Department re¬ 
quested an amendment to the internal 
revenue laws to provide that the basis of 
property should be reduced not only by 
any depreciation properly allowable but 
also by any depreciation allowed if it 
exceeded the amount allowable. The 
sole purpose was to prevent injustice to 
the revenue by the restoration to bases 
of excessive depreciation claimed where 
taxes had been reduced by the excessive 
deductions uid the statute of limitations 
had run against the coUeotlon of the 
taxes properly due. 

Instead of using the section only to 
protect the revenue against injustice the 
Commissioner with the sanction of a 
5-to-4 decision of the Supreme Court, 
has Hied the statute to inflict the gross¬ 
est Injustice upon innoeent taxpayers. 
This should not be iieniiitted. Nowhere 
else in the tax laws is a taxpayer bound, 
in computing ineome in future years, by 
an error in a prior return which did not 
affect tax liability. It is (inly simple 
Justice that an innocent and harmless 
error should not increase tax liability. 
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OoBgreM, in wnending the baels pro- 
vieione in 1932, intended no exception. 

My bill does not open any statute of 
limitations, closed years are left closed. 
But it does in all open years permit com¬ 
putation of basis by the deduction only 
of depreciation allowable, except where 
depreciation in excess of that allowable 
has reduced tax liability and the statute 
of limitations has barred collection of 
the taxes properly due. 

Mtoona, Pa., Local of the Aaierkaii Fed- 

oratioB of Labor Opposes the St. Law¬ 
rence Seaway Plan 

EXIBNSIOlt OF REMARBB 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or ncimstXiVANu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Federation of Labor repre¬ 
senting the shopmen employed by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona. Fa., 
are against the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

There is no commuiUty in the United 
States that depends more upon coal and 
railroading for its economy than does the 
city of Altoona. Destroy this economy 
as the St. Lawrence seaway will and you 
will destroy the jobs of the many thou¬ 
sands of good Americans employed in 
Altoona by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The resolution recently adopted by the 
local federation of the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor. Altoona, Pa., follows: 

Be it resolved. That the local federation 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Altoona, is opposed to the hill approving the 
agreement between the United States and 
Canada relating to the development of the 
resources of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin for national seoxirity and continental 
defense of the United States and Canada, 
providing for making the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way self-liquidating, and for other purposes. 

1. That this proposal at the present time 
is a threat to the economy of the entire 
northeastern part of the United States and 
would reduce the tonnage of both the mer¬ 
chant marine and the railroads. 

2. That the project would cover 2,687 miles 
of which 345 miles would be in this country 
and 2,342 in Canada. 

3. The proposal would cost between $800,- 
000,000 and $1,360,000,000 and yearly opera¬ 
tion would cost approximately $20,000,000 
and adequate defense would probably come 
to another billion. 

4. Vital materials for the war effort would 
be used and could not be spared at the 
present time. 

6. '~he project would take at least 4 to 7 
years to complete and could be crippled by 
one bomb, rendering it useless. 

6. The St. Lawrence River is icebound for 
virtually 5 months out of the year and dtiring 
the spring and fall, and even in summer is 
blanketed by fog. 

7. Only 9 percent of the merchant marine 
vessels could use the seaway, and smaller 
vessels would have the advantage. 

8. It is estimated that the International 
section alone would take 140,235,000 man- 
hburs when manpower is so vital to the 
national defense. 
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Ilaliaa P«ict Trot, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J(HIN E. FOGARTY 

or BBO&B JSZAMD 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday March 15,1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the ex¬ 
isting Italian Peace Treaty is today com¬ 
pletely outmoded and sadly in need of 
revision. The conditions which existed 
at the time the treaty was written no 
longer hold true and the situation has 
so changed that immediate action ap¬ 
pears to be called for. Today, while we 
in the Congress, are debating the various 
proposals and methods by which a real 
and lasting peace can be secured, and 
while we are attempting to best imple¬ 
ment the Atlantic Pact, we are overlook¬ 
ing a decided and impelling force toward 
such a peace by continuing in effect the 
Italian Peace Treaty of 1947. 

This treaty imposed drastic limita¬ 
tions on the Italian army, navy, and air 
force and greatly curtailed military 
training in that country. Because of these 
restrictions Italy is now prohibited from 
fulfilling her obligation under the At¬ 
lantic Pact. She is denied the right to 
contribute to the full extent of her capa- 
billty to the defense of Western Europe. 
At the same time it forces the United 
States to carry an undue burdeu in sup¬ 
plying additional combat manpower to 
make up for that loss. 

It seems evident to me that for our 
own best interests, we here in America 
should immediately negotiate a new 
treaty of peace with Italy and permit her 
to assume her responsibilities among the 
free nations of the world. For these 
reasons I have today submitted a bill to 
the Congress which would authorize the 
negotiation of such a new treaty. 


CoBservatioB nnd Development of Forest 
Resources 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT L.F. SIKES 

or rLoszDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to submit for the consideration of the 
Congress the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted by the Forest 
Farmers Association, with headquarters 
at Valdosta, Oa., during their tenth an¬ 
nual meeting recently completed: 
Resolution Pbbtainino to Federal Programs 
Concerning the Conservation and Devel¬ 
opment or Forest Resources 
Whereas forest fanning Is dependent on 
the same biological sciences as other agri¬ 
cultural crops: and 

Whereas the biological scientists, concen¬ 
trated in the Department of Agriculture and 
working on problems in the growing of cul¬ 
tivated crops, grasses, and trees, have asso¬ 
ciations and facilities there that are mutual- 
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ly helpful and advantageous to the country; 
and 

Whereas a large proportion of the forest 
land of the South and of the Nation is in 
farm woodlands; and 

Whereas the United States Forest Service, 
as the Federal agency responsible for the 
forest program, has for many years worked 
successfully with the other agencies In the 
Department of Agriculture In developing the 
science and art of forest farming, and in 
disseminating information to forest farmers 
and other woodland owners: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Forest Farmers Asso¬ 
ciation go on record as recommending to the 
President of the United States and to Con¬ 
gress that the Federal programs concerning 
the conservation and development of the 
forest resources be concentrated in the 
United States Department of Agriculture: 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative in 
Congress. 


Addre$8 of Hon. Sonn MacBride 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM T. GRANAHAN 

OP PENNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include herewith the stirring ad¬ 
dress made by His Excellency Sean Mac- 
Bride, S. C., T. D., Minister for External 
Affairs of Ireland, to the Society of the 
Friendly Sons of Saint Patrick of the 
City of Philadelphia on Saturday, March 
17, 1951, at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Mr. President and gentlemen, you will 
know how honored and happy 1 was to re¬ 
ceive the invitation sent to me some months 
ago to be the guest on this occasion of the 
Society of the Friendly Sons of Saint Pat¬ 
rick of the City of Philadelphia. In the 
midst of heavy duties I considered that this 
was an Invitation I must accept. All the 
more so becaiue your society Is celebrating 
this year an anniversary which recalls, in a 
very special way, the closeness of Its associa¬ 
tion with the historic origin and the politi¬ 
cal development of this great Republic. It 
happened, Mr. President, that the Society 
of the Friendly Sons was founded in this 
city in the year in which the last monarch 
to rule In this part of North America as¬ 
cended the British throne. The American 
frontier was still ablaze. Mason and Dixon 
had not yet been employed to fix the bound¬ 
ary between the Colonies which were to be¬ 
come the States of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. From that early time, members 
of your society have been closely associated 
with the history of your country. They stood 
sponsors at the birth of the Republic; they 
financed the War of Independence: they 
sat amongst the founding fathers; they 
marched with Washington from Philadelphia 
down to victory at Yorktown. They signed 
the Declaration; they framed the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. They were the 
first to proclaim and promulgate the sacred 
documents of the new predestined Nation 
which, in an interval almost precisely co¬ 
terminous with the life of this society itself, 
was to become the leader of the world. And 
through all the years between, they have 
been the stanchest supi>orters of the prin¬ 
ciples and ideals which have motivated the 
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peoplM ot the United States and of Ireland 
In their struggle for unity and liberty. 

Therefore on this one hundred and 
eightieth foundation annlvenary I heartUy 
congrat''late you on the story which is so 
closely woven Into the history of America. 
And I congrattdate you also because it was 
here In Pennsylvania that the first attempt 
was made In North America to frame an In¬ 
strument of practical government under 
which the human rights of religious liberty 
and of equal cltlsenshlp were safeguarded, 
and made basic in Its law. It was the q>lrit 
of that daring and seemingly fuUle experi¬ 
ment which, when freedom finally came, 
gave Its character, its directives and. to some 
extent Its form, to the Oonatltutlon of the 
United States. At the outbreak of the Revo¬ 
lution there was nowhere in America a legis¬ 
lative body more democratic and more firmly 
opposed to the tyrannical exercise of royal 
prerogatives than the Assembly of Penn¬ 
sylvania. No other part of this great country 
can claim so fully as this to have been the 
Inspiration of the events through which your 
emancipation was achieved. But there is yet 
one other feature which Is of vital Import. I 
am referring. Mr. President, to the part 
played by the State of Pennsylvania when 
the unity of this Nation was imperiled and 
the integrity of Its territory sought to be 
destroyed by Civil War. Six d 're after the 
bombardment of Port Sumter two regiments 

Pennsylvanian troops marched into Wash¬ 
ington—4he very first to arrive—>in defense of 
the national capital and of national unity. 
Only twice during the Civil War was your 
State raided. But. nonetheless, it was the 
high tide of the Confederacy which rolled 
Into the Cumberland Valley in that July of 
188S. the second famous July In your calen¬ 
dar, to be stopped and turned back at Gettys¬ 
burg. 

I wish here to pay my tribute to the mem¬ 
bers of your Society who played so great a 
part in providing the moat striking proof in 
all modern history that freedom and unity 
are essential to the life and ordered progress 
of Nations, new or old. In this connection 
the history of the United States shows two 
other things very clearly. It shores that na¬ 
tional freedom, however *K)werfully ohal- 
lex^ged. can always be won and secured by 
an enlightened and determined people. At 
one stage in American history there was a 
proposal that an actual union should be 
formvd between Ireland and America. If 
the plan of Benjamin Franklin bad been 
followed Ireland would have become a part¬ 
ner in the confederation. In July 1776 Ben- 
Jamii Franklin proposed to the Continental 
Congress draft Articles of Confederation by 
which Ireland could Join. Of the hundred 
members of the Annual Congress which was 
to govern this confederation, forty were to be 
assigned to the representatives of Ireland. 
The proposal was not acted upon but It Is 
an LadiMtlon of the closeness of the ties 
which existed between our two nations. 

In those early days when the people of 
Ireland and the p'^ople of America first be¬ 
gan their struggles for the establishment of 
d.mocracy and liberty In their respective 
countries. Republics were few and far bor 
tween; democratic principles as we know 
them today were then practically unknown. 
O ix respective peoples were not only fighting 
for he freedom of their countries but they 
were struggling also for the establishment 
of democracy and the assertion cd funda¬ 
mental human rights. The ebb and flow of 
this battle has not been an even one. You 
In the Uhited States ron your battle long 
before us. Indeed we have not yet won ours 
fully, for a portion of Ireland still remalzu 
cut away from the rest of the country 
against the vrlll of the overwhelming ma- 
jOTlty of the Irish pecqjile. 

As on St. Patrick's Day our thoughts 
naturally turn towards Ireland you will 


probably expect to hear from ms on account 
of how Ireland Is faring. It Is nearly 80 
years ago since we obtained control of three- 
quarters of ow country. The taCk which 
faced the successive Irish Governments was 
a tremendous one because it Involved, in 
effect, the complete recenstnictlon of our 
economy. Under favorable circumstances 
and in normal times this would have been 
a difficult task, but circumstances were very 
far from normal. 

In the first place* the industrial area in 
the country, the northeast, was regained 
by Britain; this created an imbalance In our 
economy. In the second place the civil war 
retarded progress; apart from the material 
damage which resulted, the divlsionB set up 
prevented, for a long p^od of time, the ob¬ 
jective planning which was r-i necessary. 
Following upon the civil war we bad to fight 
an economic war with our neighboring Island 
which lasted practically until the outbreak 
of World War II. 

Despite these difficulties considerable prog¬ 
ress has been made In every field of economic 
activity, particularly in recent years* and I 
would like to pay tribute to the work of the 
Government that preceded the present one 
for the part it played in the task of national 
reconstruction. The task of reconstruction 
Involved three different fields of activity: 

Firstly, the utilisation and development of 
our land resources. This Involved: land 
division of big estates that had been owned 
by the absentee landlords, improved farming 
and agriculture methods, and better organi¬ 
sation of marketing facilities. Apart from 
farming and agriculture proper, vast schemes 
for land drainage, for afforestation and for 
turf utilization have been undertaken. Vast 
areas that hitherto were improductlve will 
thus be utilised for production of food, tim¬ 
ber, or fuel. Generating stations axe being 
built in the center of the large bog areas for 
conversion of turf into electricity, so as to 
reduce our dependence on imposed fuel; 
when the peat has been cut away and util¬ 
ized. the land Uiat lies beneath It is being 
reclaimed and will become available for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. 

The sec<md field of activity concerned the 
creation of industries. While agriculture Is 
the basic Industry ot the country, it is essen¬ 
tial to develop Industries to provide employ¬ 
ment for our people at home, to supply the 
needs of our population and, if possible, to 
produce an exportable surplus; The number 
of new industries created is increasing dally 
and industrial employment and production 
are rising steadily. The year 1950 has been a 
record year of progress in our economy. This 
Improvement In our economic position has 
been reflected by the fall in unemployment 
and emigration and the Increase In our na¬ 
tional Income. 

The third main task which had to be un¬ 
dertaken was that of reorganizing the prac¬ 
tically nonexistent Slcla services which we 
took over. New hospitals, sanitation schemes, 
houses had to be constructed. Within the 
next 5 years we are confident that these tasks 
will have been practically completed. At 
present, m^ures for a comprehensive social- 
security sdheme and health service are being 
considered by our Parliament. 

From this brief account you will realize 
that considerably progress has been made. 
Squally important is the atmosphere of hope 
and confidence which exists In our popula¬ 
tion. 

In the political field, too, much progrees 
has been made. There is now, since passage 
of the Republic of Ireland Act. complete 
unity regarding all questions affecting our 
national sovereignty and conoemlng the uni¬ 
fication of our national territory. We may 
differ on many matters of internal policy and 
administration but where the question of Ire¬ 
land's aovc ^ignty or unity is involved the 


leaders and memberi of all parties stand 
shoulder to ehoulder toffsther. 

In the field of Intemattonel effaire Ireland 
has been playing an adtlve part. In the 
Council of Burope and in the OSBO (the Su- 
ropean Soonomie Offanliatton) our policy 
has been to further the ooheept of closer 
cooperation and uMty among European 
states. We have approached these questions 
not from any narrow, natlonaUstte, or In¬ 
sular viewpoint but. on the contrary, we have 
been prepared, far more readily than many 
other nations to make our contribution to¬ 
ward the unification, of Europe which we 
believe to be essential for the economic and 
political r rvlval of our ffivllisation. While 
we are prepared to surreiuler portions of onr 
sovereignty on a basis of reciprocity with 
other European natione ife are not prepared 
to submit to the domination or exploitation 
of one nation. 

As regards International organizations we 
have been precluded by Russia from becom- 
Irg a member of the United Nations on the 
grounds. If you please, that we are not a 
democratic and peace-loving nation. 
[Laughter.] 

As regards the North Atlantic Pact organ¬ 
ization we indicated clearly our agreement 
with its objectives but could not enter Into 
a military alliance with the power which, 
in effect, wes claiming and enforcing Juris¬ 
diction within our shores. Furthermore, we 
pointed put that the defense of a email 
Island such as Ireland can be undertaken 
effectively only by a single central author¬ 
ity having at Its back the firm suppcnt of a 
decisive majority of the people. There Is. 
of course, a natural resentment among our 
people agalxist the continued denial of the 
application of the democratic principles In 
the case of Ireland. In our view the con¬ 
tinued partition of Ireland against the will 
of the overwhelming majority of the Irish 
people Is an example of the very type of evil 
which It Is the object of the Atlantic Pact 
to oppose and prevent. 

Our attitude In this matter le in no way 
activated by feelings of hostility toward 
Britain based on past wrongs. On the con¬ 
trary we are moat anxious to develop gen¬ 
uinely friendly relatlo s with Britain. 
Such friendly relations would be In the in¬ 
terest of both countries and once partition 
Is removed it Is Inconceivable that Ireland 
should ever constitute a source of embar¬ 
rassment to Britain In time of war. Indeed 
the very contrary would be the case. A 
fi'endly and united Ireland on Frltaln's 
western approaches Is In the Interest not 
merely of Britain and Ireland but of all the 
countries concerned with the security of the 
North Atlantic area. Constructive and sin¬ 
cere statesmanship vrould point to the nec¬ 
essity of the withdrawal of Britain's terrl- 
tcHTial claims In our Island. By so doing 
Britain would be making a contribution 
toward strengthening the Internal harmony 
and cohesion of the nations concerned with 
the security of the North Atlantic area. 
She would, too, relieve herself of the charge 
of violating the prlndplee upon which 
democracy rests. 

If we are proud of the part our people 
have played in the building of your great 
Nation, we are also very grateful for the 
sympathy and help which you have given us 
In the course of our struggle. Not least are 
we grateful for the pieaeage vrhich George 
VTashlngton sent to ua In 1798 which it aeems 
only proper that Z should quote In this 
historic city: 

"Patriots of Ireland. Champtona of lib¬ 
erty In all lands. Your cause Is Identleal 
with mine. You are celumnlated in your 
dky. I was misrepresented’ by the loymts 
of my day. filad I failed the scaffold would 
have been my doom. But how my enemies 
pay me honor. Had X failed 1 would have 
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HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 
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XM TBB BOU8B OF BIFBESENTATXVI8 

Wednesday^ Martih. 21,19S1 

Tde Bouaa tn Oomxnlttee of the Whole 
Booae on the Sta^s of the Union had under 
eonaldeiration the bill (B, C. 8288) making 
approprlatlona for the Iteeaury and Poet 
OAoe Departmenta and funda available for 
the Bsport-Import Bank r* l. aahlngton for 
the fiscal year ending June 80. 1068. and for 
ether purpoeea. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time out of order 
to call to the attention of the House a 
news report which appeared in the news¬ 
papers this morning announcing that on 
April 1 Admiral Morton D. WiUcutts. the 
head of the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda. Md., will retire from active 
duty, after having served his country 
and aU humanity ably and well for 84 
long years. 

Many of the Members of the House 
know Admiral WUlcutts and appreciate 
his fine qualities and his great ability as 
a surgeon and as a physician, and the 
exceptionally remarkable services he has 
rendered this Nation as an ofiBcer in the 
Navy of the United States. I believe all 
Members of the House will join me in 
paying tribute to this great American 
and outstanding naval officer. I am sure 
we all wish Admiral WUlcutts weU upon 
his retirement to private life. It is oiu: 
hope he may enjoy many years of good 
health and pleasant days in the future. 
Of him we can well say, * WeU done, thou 
good and faithful servant.*' 


We’ve Missed the Goal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

or XAZiaAB 

IK THB BOOSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wedneiday, March 21,19S1 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent given me by the House, 
Z am Including an editorial from the 
Wichita l^le, of Wichita, Kans., enti¬ 
tled *We*ve Missed the Goal." The edi¬ 
torial is one that contains a consider¬ 
able amount of food for thought. It 
Is worthy of the consideration of not 
only the Members of the House but of 
the Americgn people as weU: 
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Mm MBL average dtnMn you must be e<m« 
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how your own country will emerge from the 
present situation which Is often referred 
to as a (rtsls. As the average cltlaen you can 
see only one aoiutloin of the problem. With¬ 
out world peace there can be no security 
for the United States or any other nation. 
Continued rumora of war. while not as costly 
perhaps as actual confict. will prevent this 
Nation from achieving its destiny, and con¬ 
tinue as the citadel of freedom. If our 
thoughts and efforts are to be centered on 
war it will mean n^leot of the better things 
which can come only with peaoe. 

Peace, then, is the prime necessity. That 
admission alone seems to have done little 
to bring it about. There is no general agree¬ 
ment among otur own leaders on how to 
attain peace. On one hand we are being 
urged to make the United States so strong 
In a military way that none will attack. 
Others bold to the theory that we should 
do Just the opposite, withdraw to our own 
shores, and forget the other free peoples, 
leaving them to their own fate. 

Before becoming too critical of either 
method ask yourself this question: Do you 
have a solution of your own? If the Job of 
solving the situation was left to your own 
devices would you tackle It with any assur¬ 
ance that your way would be effective? The 
point, then, is that no one seems to know 
what to do. The state of concern over the 
future la no greater than the doubt that is 
in every heart. That mankind in general 
has somewhere along the way missed the 
goal which could have been bis ultimate des¬ 
tiny—peaoe on earth, good will to all men. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcoro, I include the following address 
by Vir^l M. Hancher, president of the 
State University of Iowa, before the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 6, 1951; 

The Case roa Western Democract Against 
Russian Communism 
(By Virgil M. Hancher) 

I trust that you will forgive me if I in¬ 
vite you on this occasion to participate in 
the most implrasant task that one cithsen 
can invite another to share. I invite you to 
think. 

Someone has observed that when we be¬ 
lieve ourselves to be engaged in thinking, 
more often than not we are merely engaged 
in rearranging our prejudices. I can illus¬ 
trate that point. We are met in the Middle 
West. Duiing two World Wars this part of 
the United States was remote from tbe scenes 
of conflict. Therefore, many people residing 
here believe that we shaU be remote from 
the scenes of conflict if there is a third world 
war. Is this true? If we fight Russia, must 
the attack come through Germany and 
Europe and across the Atlantle. or through 
Korea and Japan and across the Pacific? If 
Russia decides to i^;ht, it will be because she 
believes tiie can destroy our strategic areas 
and defenses just as we can destroy hers. 
If she attacks us, where will tho attack be 
made? Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Washington seem obvious possibilities. 
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Are they the only ones? I doubt it. The 
men in the Kremlin can be incredibly stupid 
and incredibly wise, but it is never sale for 
vu to count on stupidity; and unless they 
are incredibly stupid, the posslbUlty that 
they will make other stra^lo attacks is 
obvious. Such attacks might call for the de¬ 
struction of the bridges across the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, and the Immoblliaatlon 
o* transcontinental and local rail and truck 
transportation which would result. 

Notwithstanding the ominous silence 
about it. or perhaps because of that very 
silence, other attacks might call for biologi¬ 
cal warfare to be waged against humans, 
animals, and crops in this, the richest and 
most highly concentrated agricultural area 
in the world. If Detroit invites attack be¬ 
cause of its automotive industry, surely Iowa 
invites attack because of its agricultural pro¬ 
duction. The rise of air power has put the 
northern United States on the new frontier, 
but this is an exceedingly unpleasant pros¬ 
pect, and. therefore, instead of thinking 
about it and planning for it, we tend to re¬ 
arrange our prejudices and ignore it as much 
as possible. 

So it has been in rur consideration of 
CO' anunlsm. For more than 30 years we 
have avoided thinking communism and have 
merely rearranged our prejudices. Wc have 
assumed that because we did not like com¬ 
munism. it must necessarily fail. Perhaps 
it will, but no longer can we afford the 
luxtury of error. If western democracy has 
a case against communism, we should know 
what it is. I Invite you to think about this 
subject during tbe remainder of my remarks. 

No task could be more congenial to me than 
that of presenting tbe case for western de¬ 
mocracy against commimism in response to 
the invitation extended to me by your execu¬ 
tive director some months ago. I do this 
with the greater willingness because I be¬ 
lieve that we are often in error: flMt, in our 
estimates of the strengths and weaknesses of 
communism; and next, in our imderstandlng 
of our own civillBation and way of life. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the 
attitude of the western nations toward com¬ 
munism since the Russian revolution of No¬ 
vember 1917 has been their sincere and utter 
belief that it could not endure. Yet a move¬ 
ment which has lasted for 32 yearr is no ^ss- 
Ing fancy, especially when it appears to be 
stronger at the close of that period than at 
any other time during the period. 

What have been tbe factors contributing 
to our disbelief in the capacity of commu¬ 
nism to endure? The first and most obvious 
was pointed out by John Maynard Keynes 
more than a quarter of a century ago. It is 
that we mistook tbe Russian revolution for 
an economic movement, and because we 
deemed its economic basis fallacious we 
thought that the movement must fall. This 
was an error. To evaluate communism, es¬ 
pecially the communism of the U. 8. 8. R. in 
terms of economics alone, is to misjudge it 
fundamentally. As Keynes pointed out with 
Insight and clarity, the bad economics of 
primitive Ohristlanlty did not cause that 
movement to fail. On the contrary, the mal 
and faith of its adherents permitted it to 
exist and grow despite its bad economics. 8o 
it has been with communism. The eeal of 
Its devotees has enabled it to exist and grow 
in defiance of its economic doctrines. Those 
who looked for its early collapse on this 
groimd were doomed to disappointment. 
Unless we are prepared to see in it more re¬ 
semblances to a religious than to an eco¬ 
nomic movement, we are in error of mis¬ 
judging communism as completely and as 
tragically today as we have misjudged it 
every year since 1917. 

Up to this time we have misjudged the 
staj^g power of Russian communism. In 
part we have done so because we have gaged 
Its acceptance in the U. 8. 8. R. by western 
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ratliAr than by Ruailan standards. If any¬ 
thing is demonstrably clear, it is that Rxis- 
eian communism has not produced as high 
a standard of material well-being for the 
people of the t7. S. S. R. as is enjoyed by the 
people of the United States or even by the 
people of Western Europe. Because of this, 
we have expected the Russian people to be 
dissatisfied and to revolt. But here again we 
have deceived ourselves. By the devices of 
the iron curtain and of nternal propaganda, 
the party has been able to control the infor¬ 
mation received by the Russian people con¬ 
cerning conditions outside the Soviet orbit, 
and to a very considerable degree to control 
their thinking on the information they have 
received. 

But in another respect we have overlooked 
the fact that for the masses in Russia, com¬ 
munism probably represents an advance 
from the economic conditions prevailing 
tmder the Gears. The Russian standard of 
living may. be grossly inferior to that of 
Western Europe and America, but the better- 
informed opinion seems to be that it has im¬ 
proved in relation to the only standards 
which the Russian people have ever known. 
The whole propaganda technique of the 
Kremlin is directed to this fact, to the fact 
thqt communism is the wave of the future, 
and that, once the enemies of communism 
have been destroyed, the proletariat will 
come into his own. I once asked an English 
friend of mine, who had lived through the 
revolution in St. Petersburg, why the Rus¬ 
sian people accepted the revolutionary re¬ 
gime. His answer was. “Why not? What 
did they have to lose?" Is it not clear, 
then, that in considering the acceptability 
of the Russian regime to the Russian people, 
we must not think of the problem in our own 
terms and according to our own standards, 
but rather in terms of the background, ex¬ 
perience. and expectations of the Rtissian 
people? The more we divorce ourselves from 
our own peculiar outlook on life and on the 
world, the less we shall expect an early dis¬ 
solution of Russian power from within. 

One of the major handicaps to interna¬ 
tional understanding is the assumption on 
the part of almost every nation, people, or 
race that its particular religion, philosophy, 
culture, or way of life is superior to that of 
every other. This lay at the bottom of the 
Chinese dislike for foreigners, the seclusion 
of the Japanese, the racial theories of Ger¬ 
man extremists, the alleged or real arrogance 
of the British, and our own conviction that 
we live in God’s country and somehow are 
under a special dispensation. This common 
national shortcoming is a barrier to true 
International understanding. In this re¬ 
spect we are no more guilty than many 
other nations, and perhaps we are no less 
guilty. There is nothing about it that should 
make us desire to give up Coca-Cola, auto¬ 
mobiles. television, our standard of living, or 
any other part of the material basis of our 
culture. At the same time, we stand in a 
peculiar relation to the non-Communlst 
world, and that relation places upon lu a 
fearful responsibility to assess correotly the 
power and the durability of the Russians and 
their satellites and allies. In that assessr 
ment we must not assume that, because we 
loathe the tyrannical practices of commu¬ 
nism, other peoples will necessarily share 
the loathing. 

We should remember that the Russian peo¬ 
ple, in common with all the peoples of 
Asia, lack the traditions “ of freedom and 
Jiutice and democracy that we possess. In 
his book. I Write as I Please. Walter Duranty 
tells a story to illustrate the difference be¬ 
tween the psychology of the Russians (many 
of whom are basically oriental) and of 
Western Europeans and Americans. During 
one of the periods of food shortage in Russia 
In the I920’s, there was a surplus of wheat 
in one part of Russia and many people starv¬ 
ing in another part. Although orders had 


been given for tiie surifius wheat to be 
ahipped, it somehow failed to pass through a 
bottleneck in a certain jtmetion town, and 
shipments were held up interminably at 
that point. A high Soviet oflicial from Mos¬ 
cow went to a nearby city to investigate. 
Telegrams to the Junction were sent out. 
There were no replies. Others were sent and 
still there were no replies. Finally the of¬ 
ficial himself went to the Jimctlon town. 
Finding the minor official who. in obedience 
to a stupid rule, had filed the telegrams 
without reply, he caused the man and his 
two superior officers to be taken forthwith to 
the courtyard of the railway office and shot. 
There was no trial, but the procedure was 
effective. The railway employees knew what 
was wanted. They knew that the shipments 
of wheat were to be expedited and that there 
was to be no more delay. To a Western 
European or an American, nothing could 
have been more unjust than the shooting of 
those men. But to the Russians, it was an 
action that they understood. They knew 
that Moscow meant business. Thereafter 
the wheat came through without delay and 
without fail. 

But, perhaps our gravest error in evaluat¬ 
ing the strength of communism has been our 
failure to realise that the Marxist philosophy 
tmdertakes to give a complete account of the 
origin of the unlvene and of the develop¬ 
ment and destiny of human society and of 
man. Marx. Engels, and Lenin all sought an 
ultimate reality, something on which to base 
a philosophy that would account for every¬ 
thing in the universe. In seeking this goal, 
they developed the theory of a universe 
springing from ceaseless motion and chance, 
first quantitative, then qualitative, until the 
earth and finally man himself was created. 
Marxist acknowledged that in olden times 
men had to use the hypothesis of God in 
order to understand the universe, but today 
they reject this attitude and regard religion 
merely as the persistence of a presclentific 
attitude in the minds of the people. They 
regard belief in God as a kind of cultural 
lag, oharacteristlo of backward and un¬ 
scientific persons. 

Paul B. Anderson, r. member of the Inter¬ 
national Committee ot the TMOA, and a 
long-time student of Russian ideology and 
tactics, has pointed out that; 

"There are four cornerstones in the- Marx¬ 
ist structure: First, a philosophy of reality 
in which motion, change, is the central idea; 
second, a body of men integrated into and 
directing this process of change; third, the 
relegation of God and religion to the status 
of an anachronism; and fourth, the view 
that man becomes a real man only after he 
has consciously identified himself with the 
Communist interpretation of the creative 
process." * 

On these four cornerstones rests the Com¬ 
munist ideology, a kind of godless theology 
(contradictory as that may seem which pre¬ 
sents to the satisfaction of the Communists a 
complete accoimt of the origin and existence 
of the universe and of man and of all past 
and contemporary phenomena. It even has 
its counterpart of those who are "saved"— 
that is, workers and others related to the 
creative process—and those who are 
"damned"—that is, capitalists and function¬ 
aries of capitalism who are outside the cre¬ 
ative process. Apparently it also had its 
organUsational counterpart of those who are 
nominal members of the church, that is, the 
rank and file of the party, and of those who 
are "the elect," that is, those who regulate 
the stream of motion which is our universe 
and have it within their power to dominate 

* Anderson, Paul B., Can Marxism Make 
Room for Religion? The Living Church, 
January 29, 1950, p. 10. Bee also. Com¬ 
munism and Cbrtatian Education, World 
C ilatian Education, vol. V. No. 2, p. 86 
(1950). 


the creative process. These elect are the 
Politburo, the poUtical bureau of the party. 

Now we may d^lore the vicious aspects 
of the class struggle and the emasculation 
of religion which restricts it exolusively to 
the experience of man’s relationship to his 
God; we may deplore the oppression, the 
tyranny, and the slavery practiced by the 
dominant political group; but the fact re¬ 
mains that the most striking feature of the 
Marxist Ideology is its resemblance to a 
religion without God. It has its dogmas; it 
has its organisation and its hierarchy; it has 
its devotees and its communicants; it has its 
martyrs and its saints; it has its missionaries. 
It. too, has obeyed an injunction to go into 
all the world and preach the gospel—to 
preach, as some say. sacrilegiously perhaps, 
the gospel according to "St. Marx." 

Unless one accepts Marxism in these terms, 
as in effect a religion without God, how does 
one account for Fuchs and Gold and many 
other self-confessed believers in and tools 
of communism whose conduct seems as 
eccentric and inexplicable to us as the con¬ 
duct of the Christian martyrs must have 
seemed to the solid citizenry of imperial 
Rome? The faith of the Marxists that their 
Ideology presents a world view, that it is 
the wave of the future, that ultimately it 
mtist and will prevail, constitutes the gravest 
threat that oommuxxism has to offer to our 
way of life, a threat more grave than atom 
bombs or hydrogen bombs or dark and 
‘ treacheroue conspiracy, because it is a threat 
in the realm of the spirit, and in the realm 
of the spirit ideas can be dangerous to the 
established order, as Christianity has proved 
in more than one of the last 20 centuries. 

Finally, it must be remembered that to 
millions, even himdred of millions, of people 
who have never known the standard of liv¬ 
ing enjoyed by the poorest 10 percent of the 
population of the United States, communism 
offers hope. In Riissia, in China, in south¬ 
east Asia, its appeal is one of hope for the 
future, for a more abundant life under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for a part in 
that world revolution which, according to 
Marxist dogma, will Inevitably overthrow the 
kingdoms of this capitalistic world and usher 
in the utopia of the classless society. To 
those who have lived without hope, the ap¬ 
peal of the Marxist dogma must be enormous. 
What have we offered, what can we offer, to 
the himgry millions of distant lands to 
offset the appeal of the Communists? 
n 

As I take up the affirmative task of pre¬ 
senting the challenge of western democracy 
to imperialistic communism, it seems appro¬ 
priate to delimit the task by a definition of 
terms. 1 take it that the term "western 
democracy,” as it is used in ^he title of these 
remarks, refers not so much to politics and 
political organization as to the total polit¬ 
ical, economic, social, and cultural organi- 
r .tlon and way of life of the people of the 
United States: for. notwithstanding the 
great traditions of freedom and Justice and 
the dignity of man, which are common to 
the cultures of Western Europe and Ameri- 
ica, there are other differences which are 
broad and deep. I need cite only two. In 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly for March 
1961, Dr. Ferry Miller points out fundamen¬ 
tal differences in the academic traditions of 
Western Europe and America that grow out 
of the concept' at education for a cultural 
elite on the one hand and the concept of 
education for a free and open society on the 
other. Moreover, European capitalism, like 
capitalism in all parts ctf the world outside 
ths United States, is dominated by the con¬ 
cept of a closed market whearein the capi¬ 
talistic enterprise, through monopoly or 
cartels, seeks to eliminate competition in 
order to increase profits without recogniz¬ 
ing any corresponding obligation to increase 
th* wages of labor and hereby enlarge the 
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tMpMtt. tli« dUtireiMM bdtwMtt BuroptMi 
wild daMrlCMi tbougbt MUt imtefetoe m« io 
fundMOffnt*! that tiMf eMinot be treated 
wftbln the limite of thte eddceH: and, there¬ 
fore. the polnte whl^ I ebtU make should 
be tested for their truth or falsity by oou- 
elderatlon of the American scene, with a full 
awaieness on my part that they may not be 
equally applicable, or that they may not be 
applicable at all, to the nations of Western 
Buwope. 

Now in prseentlng afOrmatively the chal¬ 
lenge ^ western democracy against imperi¬ 
alistic communism, X am impressed by the 
fact that far too ttften we have faUet'. to un¬ 
derstand our own society and way of life. 

As we stand in this time of testing and trial, 
we must be clear about our own society and 
way of life. Without clarity of understand¬ 
ing in ourselves, we cannot communicate 
its distinctive features to others. The writ¬ 
ings of Benry Steel Oommager. of Gerald W. 
Johnson and of many others are clear evi¬ 
dence of our stettggle toward such an under¬ 
standing. Perhaps one of the most signifi¬ 
cant efforts—^because it came from a quar¬ 
ter In which it might not have been antici¬ 
pated'—appears in the February 1061 issue 
of Fortune magaalne, whose entire contents 
are given over to an interpretation of our 
way of life under the heading “U. S. A.—The 
Permanent Revolution.’* This spokesman 
for the rich and powerful, for the leaders of 
finance and industry, reminds us of what is 
often forgotten by the foundering sons of 
the founding fathers—that our independ¬ 
ence was won as the result of a revolution, 
that we are the descendants of revolution¬ 
aries, and that our progress and develop¬ 
ment have depended upon revolutionary de¬ 
partures from traditional modes of thought 
and action, from the establishment of a re¬ 
public rather than a monarchy In our ear¬ 
liest days to the adoption of the techniques 
of mass production and high wages for labor 
in our later days. This freshness of outlook, 
this creativeness of mind, this un\.llling- 
ness to accept any problem as Insoluble, 
this Indomitableness of spirit. In short the 
American Revolution Itself, constitutes our 
first, and one of our very greatest, challenges 
to communism. 

In the field of politics and political insti¬ 
tutions. not only are we the heirs of the 
great tradition of freedom and Justice and 
the dignity of man, but we have translated 
those great concepts into the practical real¬ 
ities of representative government, of the 
federal principle In governmental organiza¬ 
tion, and of the right of Judicial review os 
a protection against the tyranny of man 
over man and the tyranny of government 
itself over the liberties of the citizen. In 
our enthusiasm over these great accomplish¬ 
ments. we must not claim perfection for 
ourselves. We. too, have sinned and fallen 
short of our goals. Does anyone suppose 
that the democracy of Chicago in the Ca¬ 
pone era, of Kansas City under Pendergast, 
of Pennsylvania under Penrose and Vore, 
and of New York under Tammany offers 
a challenge to communism that would ap¬ 
peal to the peoples of India, China, or Rus¬ 
sia? Would the nullification of representa¬ 
tive government, by the disregard of con¬ 
stitutional provisions for reapportionment, 
from Connecticut to Oregon, constitute an 
appeal? Will the introduction into gov¬ 
ernment of those old-fashioned principles 
of Industrial organization that call for the 
centralization of power and authority con¬ 
stitute such an appeal? We must remember 
that freedom and justloe and the dignity of 
man are not the product of the centraliza¬ 
tion of power and authority. On the con¬ 
trary. they are nourizhed and protected by 
a kind of *'pluralism*' un^ue to our so¬ 
ciety—a kind of pluralism which makes it 
possible to have clubs and aisooiations. char- 
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itles and foundations, churches and schools, 
ooUeges and universltlM, manufacturers* 
aeeoolations and labor unions ezisting under 
every form of organization and sponsored by 
every hind of group interest. Some are wise, 
dome are fooUdbu dome are pernicious. But, 
on balance, the contribution which they 
make to the understanding, the variety, and 
the stability of our way of life is beyond 
price. And. likewise, on balance the weak¬ 
ness as wen as the strength, the alleged in- 
elfioiency as well as the eOciency of our 
political instltuthms are not only safe¬ 
guards of freedom and Justice and the dig¬ 
nity of mam they are as well a challenge to 
the tyranny of communism. 

Another revolutionary departure from tra¬ 
ditional modes of thoiight and action occurs 
in one of the least understood features of 
our way of life—the unique nature of our 
indtistrlal order. There is no apt word to 
describe it Mors often than not it is re¬ 
ferred to as capitalism, but every student 
of ciqiitalism knows that our industrial 
order has features that distinguish it from 
capitalism elsewhere in the world. As I 
have pointed out above, capitalism in Eu¬ 
rope means monopoly and cartels and a 
closed and limited market. In Asia it means 
esploltation. In Asia i*: means the exploita¬ 
tion of labor, the exploitation of natural 
resources, and the siphoning off of wealth 
so that the native peculations remain poor 
and enslaved in order that the few may live 
in luxtiry. 

Throughout the nations of Asia, capitalism 
shares the stigma of the “white man’s bur¬ 
den.” Both suggest the dominance of the 
foreigner and the subservience of the native. 
The revolt of native Asian populations 
against foreign political domination carries 
with it a revolt against foreign exploitive 
capitalism as well. This explains the strong 
movement of many Asiatic nations toward 
socialism or even commimlsm. It is a reac¬ 
tion, a revulsion, from the exploitative capi¬ 
talism to which the Asiatics have been sub¬ 
jected for many decades. Thus the descrip¬ 
tion of our system as capitalistic plays direct¬ 
ly into the propaganda schemes of the Ckim- 
munists and adds fuel to the flames of hatred 
against America so carefully fanned in Asia 
by Communist propaganda. To be sure our 
system is capitalistic, and in my Judgment 
should remain so, but to describe It-as capi¬ 
talistic is to miss the point that it is unlike 
the capitalism of Asia and even unlike the 
capitalism of Europe. It is to miss the point 
that our system has certain unique charac¬ 
teristics that distinguish it from capitalism 
elsewhere in the world. It is to miss the point 
that the distinctive characteristics of oiur 
economy are the mass production of goods 
and services in indust^ and agriculture and 
high wages and high living standards for the 
people as a whole. 

Obviously one of the great appeals of com¬ 
munism has been the purely materialistic 
promise of a higher standard of Uving. It is 
an ajqpeal to the exploited and downtrodden. 
“Arise ye slaves who know starvation. Shake 
off the curse that binds the earth,” says the 
“Internationale,” the international anthem 
of the Communists. It is an appeal to the 
hungry, the homeless, and the foresaken. 
The promise of c*^m*''^*^*^i**** is the promise 
that the proletariat shidl come into its own, 
that the hungry shall have food, that the 
homeless shall have shelter, and that the 
downtrodden shall be raised up. 

So far this promise of communism has not 
been fulfilled in any part of the world. Only 
in the countries of Western Europe and 
America has it been demonstrated that the 
elimination of hunger and poverty is not a 
fanciful dream of the philosophers. We have 
come close enough to the fact to know that, 
for tti at least It can be done. And we have 
come to that j^oint by mass production and 
by the distribution of the results at that 
mass production into a high standard of Uvp 
ine. What more powwrful appeal could we 
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make to the hungry, the sick, and the home¬ 
less aU over the world than the promise that 
what we have done may be adapted to help 
in the solution of their problems? If ever 
their hunger and poverty and distress are to 
be relieved, here are Instruments to their 
need. But too much of the time this power¬ 
ful challenge to communism is kept carefully 
wrapped in silence, while we invite the resist¬ 
ance and iU-will of Asiatic peoples by praise 
of a capitalism which to them means exploi- 
tr*.tion or slavery. 

The continuance of our material well-be¬ 
ing is impossible without mass production 
and high wages. It is impossible without 
gigantic aggregations of capital and labor. 
We eaxmot have the one without the other. 
Yet in peace our people seek to fetter the 
genius of our industrial organization, and in 
war or danger beg it to bring its knowledge 
and resources to our defense. How can we 
present our way of life to our allies, to the 
non-Oommunist world, or to the peoples 
behind the iron curtain, unless we under¬ 
stand it and believe in it ourselves? Here we 
have at hand a powerful weapon in the war 
against communism, but it will never serve 
us unless we ourselves comprehend its unique 
characteristics and learn to use it as a 
weapon. 

Another revolutionary departure from tra¬ 
ditional modes of thought and action, an¬ 
other challenge which our western democ¬ 
racy offers to Russian communism, lies in 
the challenge of a free and open society. 
True enough, this is a goal that we have 
never completely achieved. True enough, 
discriminatory practices and race segrega¬ 
tion are flatly contradictory to our goals. 
But who would dare to say that our intol¬ 
erances, however great, are to be compared 
with the intolerances of the Russian regime 
in its mass trials. Its purges, and its enslave, 
ment of millions of people in prison camps 
and Siberian wastes? What shall it profit 
a man to escape a penalty for the color of 
his skin, only to incur a penalty for the 
color of his views? Each is wrong, but who 
shall say that the first wrong is greater than 
the simond? 

Only a free and open society can be tol¬ 
erant. Its frontiers are open to the free 
interchange of ideas. Its occupations are 
so diversified and complex that everyone, 
whatever the nature or the limitation of his 
talent, can find a useful and satisfying call¬ 
ing. As W. H. Auden has said : 

“Such a community would be tolerant be¬ 
cause it found every kind of person useful, 
and its members socially responsible because 
conscious of being needed.” ■ 

Thus everyone who functions effectively 
at the level of his capacity will be needed 
and respected. Be wUl be deemed a worthy 
member of society whether he be street 
sweeper or president. 

Implicit in the concept of such a society 
is the idea of universal education. Again 
this must be at the level of the capacity of 
the individual. Not equality, but equality 
of opportunity Is the goal; and there can be 
no equality of opportunity unless the doors 
and windows of the mind are thrown open 
to the light of knowledge. Universal educa¬ 
tion has not been achieved. Admittedly it 
is a goal. But it is an indispensable goal if 
we. with inferior numbers, are to stand firm 
and secure against the hosts of communism. 
In his Farewell Address upon leaving the 
presidency. Washington said: **Promote. 
then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutlona for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opin¬ 
ion, it should be enlightened.” Universal 
education is an indispensable goal if we 
are to present a free and open society as a 
eballenge to the closed and stratified society 
of the Communists, if each individual is to 

'Auden, W. R., “Criticism In a Mass So¬ 
ciety,” in the Intent of the CriUc. p. 131. 
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develop In respcmee to hie deetree luid OApao- 
ttles rather than tn response to the needs 
and the polities of the state. Never In our 
history has It been so Important that our 
schools and colleges and universltleB be dedi¬ 
cated to freedom--in order that truth may 
be discovered and may prevail, to Justice- 
in order that It may be our “set and constant 
purpose to render to every man his due,** * 
and to the dignity of man—in order that 
man made In the image of Gk)d may tread the 
earth without fear. 

Another revolutionary departure from 
traditional modes of thought and action, an¬ 
other challenge to imperialistic communism, 
lies in the Incorporation and commingling 
Of the spiritual values of the Jewish and 
Christian tradition Into the very fabric 
of our daily lives. The Jews have been called 
a *'Ood-lntoxloated people." The Old Testa¬ 
ment Is the record of their long, long search 
for the one true Ood and for a knowledge 
of His law. Both Jews and Christians among 
us cry out In their hearts for righteousness. 
Nevertheless, we have been called a mate¬ 
rialistic people. Our civilization has been 
called a materialistic civilization. To the 
extent that the accumulation of money has 
become the sole or even the predominant 
goal of Individual members of our society, 
to that extent we are a materialistic people. 
To conclude fronr this point, however, that 
our civilization is devoid of aplrltual values 
is a superficial Judgment. It Is true that 
we talk about money and material values, 
oftentimes to the distress of our friends In 
other parts of the world, but to assert that 
we piaoe greater value on them than do 
Emopeans or Asians Is to close our eyes 
to obvious facts. Nowhere In the world can 
one see a more fixed determination of the 
poor to become rich or of the rich to stay 
rich than can be seen throughout the Orient. 
And It Is often suspected that the privileges 
of party leaders In Russia are the equivalent 
of great wealth. 

To call our civilization materialistic and 
money-minded is to leave unaccounted for 
the endowment of great hospitals and foun¬ 
dations. of schools and colleges and univer¬ 
sities. of churches and charities, and of a 
hundred and one other things that bring 
to our common life a kindly and humani¬ 
tarian spirit unprecedented In the long his¬ 
tory of mankind. If our people are not 
visibly moved In their dally lives by a burn¬ 
ing religious zeal, at least they live In an 
afterglow of a religious faith, that com¬ 
mands them to love their neighbors as them¬ 
selves. Both Jews and Christians among 
us hearken to the commandments: "Thou 
Shalt love the Zjord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind." and "Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bor as thjrself." Much that we do falls 
short of the perfection called for by these 
commandments, but no one can understand 
us who does not know that the spiritual 
values implicit In these comm&ndments are 
woven Into the very textiuw of our being 
and permeate both the form and the direc¬ 
tion of our society. 

Perhaps in this respect we do not even 
understand ourselves. Perhaps we do not 
understand the forces of our own American 
Revolution. Our actions are permeated with 
wisdom and goodness, but we may have lost 
sight of the fact that wisdom and goodness 
are the goals of living. If that be true, we 
must seek once more to know what wisdom 
and goodness are. Contrary to our accepted 
beliefs, the most deadly challenge of commu¬ 
nism lies in the fact that it presents a phi¬ 
losophy. Life has a goal. Life makes sense. 
To its adherents, the Marxist philosophy gives 
meaning to life. We can meet this only with 
a greater challenge. We can meet this with 
a world view which gives a meaning to life 
transcending the materialism that stands at 
the heart of communism. We are the heirs 

*The Institutes of Justinian. 


of a tradition possessing such a meaning. Wa 
must seek to apprehend timt tradition anew, 
beeausa our political, aeonomlo, and aoelal 
•truetures and actions, permeated, enlight¬ 
ened, and strengthened by the highest spir¬ 
itual values of western man constitute our 
last and mightiest challenge to the theories 
and forces of communism. 

Shall we stand In terror before the chal¬ 
lenges of communism or shall we, possessing 
a giant's strength and conscious of that 
strength, be strong and of good coturage? 

T^) choice Is ours. The challenge Is be¬ 
fore us. Upon our wisdom and faith and 
courage may depend the course of civiliza¬ 
tion for a thousand years. In this crucial 
hour we must not fall. 


Economy in Military Manpower 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBIH 

or vntoxNXA 

IN THE liOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

. Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I wrote Oen. George C. Marshall. Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, the following letter: 

We all are cognizant of the great Im¬ 
portance of the defense effort and the neces¬ 
sity of building up an adequate military 
organization. However, in doing this It is 
necessary that the economy of our country 
be maintained on a strong level because It 
is just as Important that we remain eco¬ 
nomically strong as It Is that we become 
militarily strong and remain so. Both must 
be correlated If we are to accomplish the 
purpose of the program that we believe will 
serve to maintain the peace in the world 
today. 

In these trylxig times, and especially In 
view of the tax burden already on our people 
as well as the huge additional tax burden 
contemplated to be added shortly, It seems 
to me that now as never before it is neces¬ 
sary that we have economy in the use of 
our military manpower as well as financial 
economy. 

The general feeling among those people 
whom I have contacted appears to be that 
the several branches of the Armed Forces 
are more or less In a race to build up their 
strength without due and adequate con¬ 
sideration being given to proper utilization 
of this strength in the so-called housekeep¬ 
ing or office work of the various branches. 
We all realize that a c^aln amount of 
office work must be done by the personnel 
of the several branches of the service. It 
would appear, however, that a great amount 
of this type of work could be done by civil¬ 
ians at considerable savings In military 
manpower as well as monetary. 

It seexne to me that a searching survey 
should be made by the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, going into all phases of this Impor¬ 
tant matter so that wherever possible those 
members of the Armed FOToes who are physi¬ 
cally fit and trained xxxay be utilized as such 
rather than to have them doing work that 
civilians or limited-service personnel could 
do Just as well. 

Recently the Agriculture Committee of 
the House of Representatives, of which com. 
mlttee I am a member, went fully into the 
manpower situation as It affects agriculture 
and related industries. Apparently this 
vital phase of our economy Is or will be 
shortly facing a serious manpower short¬ 
age for several reasons. Many workers are 
being drawn into hlgh-paylxig defense proj¬ 
ects and, of course, many of these workers 
are being taken Into the Armed Forces. 


Other Industries ^iparently also will be 
feeing critical shortaaws in the near future. 

Neoessarlly. potential military manpower 
Is relatively scares due to the hl^ standards 
set by the Armed Forces and the compara¬ 
tively sixiall group which they have to choose 
from. With this In mind, it seexiu to me 
that a reevaluation of ths situation should be 
made by the Defense Department. Lower 
standards wherever possible should be 
adopted as to mental capacity, and certainly 
some of our manpower in the approved 
group with minor deficiencies coidd be used 
in the so-called housekeeping work of the 
Department, thus allowing able-bodied, phys¬ 
ically fit, and well-tral ed personnel of the 
Armed Forces to be ooimted among the field 
forces. 

I have heard it said, unofllclally, of course, 
and not from an authoritative source, that 
the military has more personnel in the Pen¬ 
tagon today than It had at the height of 
World War II. If It will not give aid and 
ooxnfort to the enemy or adversely affect 
the defense effort, I would like very much 
to have a comparison between the present 
military strength at the Pentagon and as it 
was at the height of World War II. I would 
also like to know the exact number of officers 
and men who are members of the Armed 
Forces now on duty at the Pentagon, by rank. 
I am wondering If there aren't a number of 
physically fit and trained personnel being 
used there and elsewhere as chauffeurs, office 
workers, and handy men, more or less, and 
if these positions could not be filled by the 
women of our country or men who are not 
physically fit for full military duties. 

I would appreciate hearing from you In 
regard to these matters. 

Since writing this letter my Investiga¬ 
tion. which, of course, was very cursory, 
convinces me that the armed services, in 
many instances, are operating in utter 
disregard of proper utilization of man¬ 
power, as well as financial economy. I 
believe it is going to be necessary to have 
a searching inquiry on the part of Con¬ 
gress into this matter before adequate 
relief can be expected. After the Easter 
recess it is my present intention to in¬ 
itiate such a proposal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
am including a letter that I have re¬ 
cently received from a young man who 
is a member of the armed services and 
whom I have known all of his life. He 
is a splendid young man. well educated 
and entirely reliable. The letter is as 
follows; 

As this diatribe progresses, I hope you will 
not think I've taken the term "servant of 
the people" too seriously. My many letters 
to you are a result of my confidence in your 
abUlty and personal Integrity. 

Today I went back to work for the Army 
and worked about 4 hours for which 1 was 
paid a little over $7, plus quarters for my 
family, my food, and clothing, and a form 
of security. Now I realize that some of us 
are paid for experience and ability and that 
higher pay Is an inducement to greater ef¬ 
fort and, in fact, the pay would be well 
earned. If our time were weU used. What I 
am tryixxg to say is: Why curbs, shortages, and 
restrictions in civilian life while we waste 
time, material, and manpower? Today the 
Army cries for all of these, yet I would esti¬ 
mate that considerably less than a majority 
of these is put to a good use. 

Sometime ago there was a great clamor to 
economize—brought to a halt by the Ko¬ 
rean incident, but why not'save while econ¬ 
omy is a greater virtue than ever? Why not 
make the Armed Forces and other Govern¬ 
ment services live within their budgets in¬ 
stead of letting them spend more and more 
per unit, even in time of comparative peace? 
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JSlnoe tbe ehann»l Ji being put to more 
TMoe and more fantastic reeulta are being 
aooompUsbed, vflaj not budget small units 
on the ohaxmel plan? Small units cause 
the expense; and here Is a typical example: 
This morning five trucks took about 60 of 
us about 8 miles for a class In wire installa¬ 
tion. Equipment needed consisted of wire, 
pliers, and tape. Any locale that contains 
trees, which abound 90 feet from the bar¬ 
racks is suitable, but we went to a special 
location, consuming 60 man-hours per hour 
for 8 hours, the equipment and tbe wear and 
tear on vehicles. This venture, I estimate, 
cost the taxpayer about $80.83, while the 
same could have been aocomplUribied for about 
$83 and would have releaeed 50 men for the 
2 hours consumed in travel. 

Well, now you have an Idea of what X 
mean and why I wonder when I hear talk 
of another billion or so here and there. 

As I mentioned, an Individual la a voice 
In the wilderness, but since free speech pre¬ 
vails and since the combined voices of the 
cltixens of our country determine our ac¬ 
tions—'let us hope. 


Venereil Disease Gintrol 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

HON. FRANKS. SMITH 

or MI8816SIFPX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVHS 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent. I in¬ 
clude an article by "^r. E. Qurney Clark, 
of Columbia University, reporting the 
present status of venereal disease control 
in our country: 

Is VxNsaEAL Dissasx No Longxh a Problxm? * 
(By E. Oumey Clark, M. D.>) 

A wave of optimism pervades medical and 
public health circles In respect to the status 
of venereal disease control. "Penicillin, the 
panacea, la at hand. Venereal disease con¬ 
trol la Imminent.** In accordance with one 
of oiur objectives, "to disseminate authorita¬ 
tive Information." this hypothesis should be 
critically examined by'tbe American Venereal 
Disease Association to determine if tbe 
optimism is warranted, or la possibly pre¬ 
mature. 

To this end the following questions are 
raised: 

(1) Is venereal disease now a problem? 
If so, why, to whom, and to what extent is It 
a problem? 

(3) : y venereal disease control Imminent? 

(3) If so. how can control be maintained? 

1. Is venereal disease now a problem? Tes, 
syphUls Is a problem because of the char¬ 
acter of the causative agent, because of cer¬ 
tain human characteristics, the nature of 
the disease, and the character of the en¬ 
vironment in which people live. Tbe organ¬ 
ism Is one that requires moisture to live and 
Is thus associated with tbe moisture of inti¬ 
mate contact and tbr i Is linked with sex and 
sex attitudes, with the result that Infected 
persons hide their infections. It Is a prob¬ 
lem because of certain human character¬ 
istics: lack of Interest In health, lack of 
knowledge, and wllllngneas to take chances 
with mild, painless lesions. It is a problem 
because of the nature of the disease Itself: 
the Interaction between tbe host and the 

‘ Presidential address, twelfth annual meet¬ 
ing, American Venereal Disease Association, 
Washington. D. C.. April 38, 2860. 

•IProfeseor of epidemiology. School of Pub¬ 
lic Health of the Faculty of Medicine, Co¬ 
lumbia University. 


parasltlo agent, aymptomless infection, 
evanescence of early sl|^. It Is a problem 
because of environment, particularly the so¬ 
cial and biologic environment, differences In 
educational attainment, standards of living, 
eost and avaliabUlty of medical services. 
Gonorrhea Is a problem because It Is caiised 
by an organism with similar biologic require-, 
ments and Is thus related to sex. it Is a 
problem because In wmnen the disease fre¬ 
quently goes symptomless for many years. 
Tes, venereal disease is now a problem. 

To whom la venereal disease a problem? 

(a) To tbe patient? No, provided there Is 
early discovery and adeq-iate treatment. 
However, according to estimates, syphilis Is 
a problem to more than half of the people 
who acquire it. since more than half the cases 
are undiscovered during the primary and 
secondary stages. 

(b) Is it a problem to the physician In 
practice? Not from the standpoint of treat¬ 
ment, despite the fact that we cannot define 
"adequate" treatment for each individual 
case. There is no problem provided the 
patient remalna tmder observation. Yet, 
until the many unknowns about this dis¬ 
ease are solved. It will be a scientific prob¬ 
lem as long as a case remains. The causative 
organism at syphilis has not yet been culti¬ 
vated. We have no vaccine. We know very 
little about the natural history of the un¬ 
treated Infection: the duration of Infectious- 
neae; the mechanism of immunity; the 
mechanism of infection in utero; the selec¬ 
tivity of the disease for certain tissues; the 
nature of resgln upon which our nonspecific 
serologic tests are baaed. These gaps in our 
medical knovtrledge make ssrphllls a definite 
problem to the physician. 

(c) Is It a problem to the health officer 
and the community? This can be answered 
by quoting from remarks made by Dr. W. H. 
Aufranc, of the Venereal Disease Division, 
United States Public Health Service, at a re¬ 
cent meeting devoted to the subject: Are 
Venereal Diseases Disappearing? He pointed 
out that In 1949 syphilis: (1) Infected 150,- 
000 persons In the United States, 80,000 of 
whlih cases went undiscovered: (2) sent 
6,000 persons to mental institutions; (3) in¬ 
fected prenatally 14,000 Innocent children; 
(4) killed 13,000 people. He also stated that 
It has been estimated that If the population 
of the United States were tested today, 
8,000,000 people would be found to have posi¬ 
tive serologic tests for syphilis. It Is, then, 
a definite problem to the health officer and 
the community. 

2. Is venereal disease control Imminent? 
Eighteen years ago Farran said, "Syphilis can 
never be controlled while more than one-half 
of the cases are not recognized for more than 
a year after onset." What Is the situation 
now? There has been an encouraging de¬ 
cline In tbe numbers of cases of primary and 
secondary syphilis reported by States and 
Territories from 1946 to the present. More 
recently, a slight decline has been noted In 
reported eases of early latent, but none in 
late and late latent and congenital syphilis. 
These latter facts are discouraging and dis¬ 
turbing. The diagnosis of early latent, late, 
and late latent syphilis means tbe diagnosis 
of cases which were not recognized during 
the first year, or indeed the first several years, 
of infection. These represent our failures In 
case finding at a most critical time in the 
course of the disease. A rough estimate of 
the extent of tbe failure may be made by 
allocating a portion of reported eases of early 
latent syphilis In any one year to previous 
years when, as primary and secondary, they 
were not discovered. This approximation 
reveals tliat in only 1 year. 1947, did the 
discovered cases of prlxnary and secondary 
syphilis exceed those not discovered. Fur¬ 
thermore, approximately 130,000 late and latq 
latent and 16,000 oases of congenital syphilis 
are reported each year. These must be added 
to our failures. It Is an old epldemilologlo 
inlnclple that succeesful control at com¬ 
municable disease depends upon the recogni¬ 


tion and the elimination of sources of in¬ 
fection. We are still missing more than we 
recognize, it can be stated without question 
that at the present. 18 years after Farran*a 
statement, still more than one-half of the 
cases are not recognized for m<nre than a 
year after onset. 

3. If control is at hand, how can it be 
maintained? There are and have been areas 
of so-called low prevalence In the United 
States and in other parts of the world. By 
critical analysis of the maintenance methods 
used in these areas, we should be able to 
apply immediately the most effective ones 
so as to Insure safety from the veneieal dis¬ 
eases forever. Have we studied critically 
these methods? Do we know what to do? 
The first step should be to test the assump¬ 
tion of low prevalence by thorough use of 
all case-finding methods, reaching as many 
people as possible In the population In ques¬ 
tion. If the low-prevalence assumption Is 
correct, then we can test certain hypotheses 
as to maintenance programs. If not. a care¬ 
ful analysis of the data vrill yield informa¬ 
tion to assist In defining areas of true low 
prevalence. 

There Is additional Information needed to 
plan an effective maintenance program. 
What to Include In such a program will de¬ 
pend upon the effectiveness of measures pre¬ 
viously used. What do we know about these 
measures Individually? Have we evaluated 
them sufficiently to know which measures 
are responsible for our present accomplish¬ 
ment? 

Any program of syphilis control or main¬ 
tenance must take Into account the biologic 
characteristics of this particular agent-host 
relationship. These characteristics make It 
Impossible; (1) to eliminate the organism 
in the physical environment; (2) to elimi¬ 
nate contact; (3) to immunize; and (4) to 
practice mass quarantine except by treat¬ 
ment. Therefore, maintenance efforts must 
be directed toward methods which continue 
the reduction of effective exposures to the 
treponema pallidum such as: (1) a con¬ 
tinued reduction of total exposxires by de¬ 
creasing promiscuity; (3) prophylaxis; (3) 
maintenance of adequate treatment and fol¬ 
low-up requirements; and (4) a further re¬ 
duction of periods of Infeotlousness by early 
recognition of Infection. This latter means 
case finding. Those methods of case finding 
which will best serve a maintenance pro¬ 
gram remain to be found. 

SUMMARY 

1. *rbe venereal diseases, particularly syph¬ 
ilis and gonorrhea, are still public health 
problems of the first magnitude. 

2. Considerable progress has been made in 
their control, but from present criteria con¬ 
trol is not Imminent. 

3. Information relating to adequate low- 
level maintenance measures Is lacking. 

CONCLUSION 

The present optimism in respect to the im¬ 
mediate control Of the venereal diseases in 
the United States as a whole cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated In fact. 


Cml-Defense Progrun 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONNXCTZCUT 

IN THE ROUSE OF RSPRESENTAITVBS 
Thursday, March 22,1951 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rxooro, I include the loUowing letter 
from the Bfarine Corps Reserve Olflcers’ 
Association: 
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Ckapxkr Oomtaot 

One ot the greatest services members of 
the Marine Corps Reserve Officers' Associa¬ 
tion remaining at home can render to the 
Ration at the present time Is active partici¬ 
pation In the civil-defense effort of the com¬ 
munity In which we reside. 

The training experience you have gained 
as officers In the Marine Corps has qualified 
you to render excellent service to the Nation 
In the Civil Defense Corps. 

Civil defense can no longex* be looked 
upon as a fad. hobby, or as a social gather¬ 
ing. America for the first time In her his¬ 
tory faces the probability of attack, by an 
enemy nation, of her Industrial areas and 
population centers. 

It is no longer sufficient to build up the 
Nation’s military strength and war produc¬ 
tion. Attacks by the enemy with modern 
weapons will b^ aimed not only at destroying 
our war production but also designed to 
break the morale of the American public. 

We must organize to protect our home 
front, to minimize destruction and casual¬ 
ties. to learn all about the effects of atomic 
weapons In order to dispel the fear that 
breeds from the imknown and the resultant 
panic and hysteria which may cause as many 
casualties as the enemy attack itself. We 
must all learn the safety measures that can 
be taken to Insure our own personal safety 
and we must pass these on to others. 

This organizing and training mtist of 
necessity be voluntary. There is neither 
money or manpower to organize a paid civil- 
defense effort. The very principles of civil 
defense are self-help, both individual and 
community: mutual aid or help from others 
when disaster Is so great that the co mmun ity 
cannot cope with it. 

Teaching this "self-help” and organizing 
the civil-defense program will require con¬ 
siderable sacrifice. It is comparatively sim¬ 
ple to go out and enroll volunteers—^that Is, 
to get the names. Providing the organiza¬ 
tion which will direct the efforts of these 
volunteers and establishing a training pro¬ 
gram to make their services more effective 
will require considerably more effort and 
sacrifice of time. 

This is where the men and women of the 
Marine Corps Recerve Officers' Association 
can be I'.tlllzed to the best effect. Your pre¬ 
vious training has emphasized the need for 
Instruction and leadership. Your experience 
has provided you with these qualifications. 

You say “Nothing will ever happen to my 
community.” Perhaps you do not live in a 
critical target area—that does not mean that 
your community has no part in the civil 
defense effort. It merely Indicates the type 
of planning and organization you must un¬ 
dertake to assist other communities which 
are in critical target areas In furnishing 
mobile civil defense support and mutual aid. 
We all hope and pray that there never may 
be any occasion for using the civil defense 
organization but we can’t afford to take the 
chance of being unprepared. 

A trained organization ready to meet emer¬ 
gencies will save thousands of American lives 
and may spell the difference between victory 
and defeat should war come. The word "sur- 
vival” has become almost synonymous with 
civil defense. Whether we survive may actu¬ 
ally depend upon the efficiency of the home 
front preparations and our readiness in the 
event of disaster. 

Considerable study has been made of all 
phases of civil defense. A number of offi¬ 
cial pamphlets and books have been pub¬ 
lished. Among these are United States 
Civil Defense, which outlines the problems 
which must be met and serves as a guide for 
organization to meet these problems: Sur¬ 
vival Under Atomic Attack, which outlines 
what everyone should know relative to safety 
measures; Health Services and Special 
Weapons Defense; The Medical Aspects of 
Atomic Weapons, and many others. ’These 


booklets all give authentic information on 
the subject of civil defezue and are available 
either through your local civil-defense au¬ 
thorities or from the Government Printing 
Office. 

Civil-defense organization will differ with 
the requirements of the community. It may 
be that your community can use your entire 
chapter In one activity—your community 
plan on the other hand may be such that 
It can only employ the individuals within 
yoiur chapter In several activities. Whatever 
the requirements are you owe it to yourself 
and your community to render whatever 
service you can. 

Remember that an attack If It comes Is 
directed against the people of the United 
States and the people must be prepared to 
meet it. It cannot be met If we “let George 
do It.” 

We hear much about lack of funds for this 
and that. It is true that civil-defense oper¬ 
ations will eventually require considerable 
money. However there is a great deal of 
work to be done In organizing and training 
prior to the actual need for money. Marines 
have always known how to operate on a 
shoestring so this will be no new problem 
to conquer for you. 

Every chapter Is urged to Immediately con¬ 
tact the civil-defense authority In your own 
community and offer the services of the 
membership in whatever phase of the civil- 
defense effort they can be most effectively 
employed, or in the event no civil-defense 
organization has been established, to take 
the necessary steps to organize one under 
the constituted authorities. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

OF MICBZCAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letters; 

Jackson Citt Bank & Trust Co., 
Jackson, Mich., March 14, 1951. 
Hon. OzoROc Meaoer, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Concressman Meaher; I have 
read In the press in the past few days that 
there is a movement to abolish the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation. 

I, for one, should very much dislike see¬ 
ing this brought about. Notwithstanding 
the fact that a lot of unfavorable publicity 
has come out diving the current investi¬ 
gation. I feel that the RFC, over-all. has 
done a very good Job and should be con¬ 
tinued. ' 

This bank has handled more RFC loans, 
I understand, than any other bank in Mich¬ 
igan, and there has never been a loss. 

The banks in the large cities have been 
prime movers for abolishing the RFC, say¬ 
ing that there is no longer a need for it 
and that they are capable of handling all 
applications. However, if we take an ap¬ 
plication to a large city bank and ask them 
to participate with us in a loan which would 
run for a term of years and wherein there 
Is real estate and other collateral Involved, 
they qtUckly step aside and say that they 
are not interested. If we take to them an 
application from a company which shows 
a wonderful financial statement and per¬ 
haps wants to borrow money for from 3 to 
6 months, they wUl, of course, be very glad 
to handle aU or any part of such a loan. 


I feel that there Is a distinct need for 
the RFC, especially for the small business 
which needs term money for fixed assets. 

Very truly yours, 

0. F. Spaxth, 

President, 

March 19. 1951. 

Carl F. Spaeth, 

President, Jackson City Bank A Trust 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Dear Carl: Thank you very much for your 
letter of March 14, expressing your views on 
the present need for the Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation. 

The work I did with the Fulbrlght Com¬ 
mittee—before resigning last August to run 
for Congress—led me to the tentative con¬ 
clusion that long-term loans on fixed assets 
for small businesses did not seem to be avail¬ 
able from private credit sources, except at 
extremely high interest rates. It was my 
hope that the study of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation would lead to the de¬ 
velopment of sound practices for processing 
applications for loans of this type and servic¬ 
ing them, which might lead the way to the 
development of an attractive field in private 
financing which now seems to be neglected. 
I am somewhat familiar with the benefits 
to small enterprises, arising from Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation financing, 
wholly aside from the financial relief granted. 

Frequently small-business men neglect to 
give attention to accounting and planning, 
to the extent they ought to for their own 
good. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion, through Its processing of applications 
and subsequent servicing of loans, frequently 
helps such small concerns to establish more 
businesslike procedures. Banking Institu¬ 
tions. generally, cannot afford to maintain 
the staff of engineers, examiners, etc., 
through which consulting and advisory 
functions are performed, and through which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In 
my Judgment, has been able to modify and 
reconstruct the business operations of an 
applicant so that a loan to him Is a safe 
business risk. 

Therefore, it is my feeling, which Is con¬ 
trary to the position of the Republican 
policy committee of both the House and the 
Senate, that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation ought not to be abolished until 
the problem of providing financial assistance 
to small-business enterprises has been dealt 
with more effectively than It has up to the 
present time. I appreciate that the relief 
afforded through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation falls far short of equalizing op¬ 
portunities for expansion as between small 
and large concerns. However, what little re¬ 
lief there is to the small concern ought not 
to be taken away until something has been 
found to substitute for it. Furthermore, a 
period of conversion to defense production, 
on which we are now entering, will Inevitably 
cause dislocation Intensifying the need for 
financial aid. This will be most difficult for 
the small concern^. Our procurement pro¬ 
gram seems to be founded upon huge prime 
contracts with large business. Small busi¬ 
ness gets only the defense crumbs that fall 
from the table of large business, as an over¬ 
flow, before any appreciable volume of de¬ 
fense work Is subcontracted to small busi¬ 
ness. Therefore, there will Inevitably be a 
time lag of several months. If no financial 
aid is available to small business during this 
period of conversion to defense production, 
such as the Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion is able to provide, the business failures 
and the impact on our economy through un¬ 
employment will be far more serious than 
it needs to be. 

I was very glad to have your letter for an¬ 
other reason. I had been shown letters from 
banks all over the country which were an¬ 
swers to a questioxmalre supplied by the 
American Banking Association, in whl^ all 
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Init ft vary faw ftspraiNd th« optnlon that 
tbft Raeoiutnuitlon niuuioe Ooriimtlo& mm 
wHoUy mmaoewnryi tinct ftny loan applicant 
antltl^ to credit could obtain all the money 
It needed from private banka, and that larger 
loans could be handled through participa¬ 
tion with correspondent banks. 

I am convinced that Congress needs to go 
much more deeply into this problem before 
taking drastic action. 

Blncerely, 

OaoaoK Misinn. 


Tilt RmI Vkimi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or MBW VOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. klr. Speaker, 
the loose morals of the New Deal admin¬ 
istration are now coming to a head. The 
American people who have been taken in 
by the New Deal propaganda can now see 
the price which they have to pay when 
they become indifferent to the affairs of 
their Government. 

Under leave to extend. I am inserting 
an editorial which appears in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 22. 1951. with 
reference to a few. and only a few. of the 
high-handed rackets within the Govern¬ 
ment and without the Government: 

THs Real Victim 

In dark days of March 1933 the leaders 
of tbe Federal Government were In a bustling 
hurry. The slogan was. "Act now and worry 
about tbe legality later." Out of that atti¬ 
tude came tbe bank holiday and after a whUe 
the NRA. tbe old AAA. and a host of other 
acts that skirted tbe law for expediency. 

In the same days there crept In another 
philosophy, that the Public Treasury be¬ 
longs to him who gets there first. Probably 
at no time In our history was there such a 
wild scramble to get up projects to be paid 
for out of the public till. Out of that attitude 
toward the public moneys came finally an¬ 
other slogan. "Spend and spend, tax and tax, 
elect and elect." 

This March the days of 1933 seem dark 
again in retrospect, although for a different 
reason. This March beholds the spectacle of 
wholesale Investigations Into the conduct of 
people who also believe. In a different way. in 
acting first and considering the legality later 
and of people who believe that the Public 
Treasury Is there for them to tap. 

The progress from March 1933 to March 
1961 has been a slow one. In 1933 there was 
no lack of personal probity among trusted 
public officials. They did not skirt the law 
for personal gain nor did they dip Into the 
Tteabury to put money In their own or in 
their friends’ pockets. 

But It was there that there was sown, 
subtle and insidious, the general disregard 
for the statute books and the orderly proc¬ 
esses at law that have brought public 
morality to Its present state. It was there 
thi.t was sown the philosophy that since the 
TVeasury Is being touched anyway "we might 
as well get ours." 

If this seems to be too heavy an Indict¬ 
ment of public morality, consider for a mo¬ 
ment who it is that U really being exposed 
In this parade of investigations. 

In Washington one investigation Is making 
oonsldarabte scandal of flve-peroe;;ters, lob- 
Iqddts, negotiators, and flxen who have taken 


the RFC for mllUona not yet counted. But 
however evil their machinations, the lar¬ 
ceny—if that Is the word for it—would have 
been Impossible if the morality of the offi¬ 
cials had been such that they were utap- 
proachablc. 

Tbe Interesting fact 1 that whole investi¬ 
gation Is that so far no criminal act has 
been disclosed. What h' outraged the pub- 
Uc sense of propriety has been nothing more 
than the acceptanje of deep-freezes and the 
doing of favors for cronies—It only seems 
more startling here, and le- comic, because 
bigger sums are Involved. 

It seemed funny when one official got a 
deep-freeze and offered only friendly favors 
In return. It Isn’t funny when another 
official accepts a luxurious week-end in 
Florida and the quid pro quo Is a mllllon- 
dollar loan. But one grows from another. 
If the first Is viewed Jov' illy in hl^h places, 
why should there not be hurt surprise at 
tie IndlgnVlon over the second? 

In Chicago, In Kansas City, in Ne\/ Turk 
there proceeds auotlier Investigation, this 
time Into the actlvitlM of the underworld. 
To no one’s great surprise this investigation 
discloses that there Is an underworld. There 
are gangsters, gamblers, racketeers, and mur¬ 
derers In the world after all. 

What has caused the surprise, and the 
Indignation, la the disclosure of the size and 
organization of their operations and the 
clear suggestion that they could not operate 
so without at least the tacit consent of those 
holding public office. 

The gangsters—the Intended victims— 
have hardly been touched by the pr-ibe ex¬ 
cept for aide malfeasance?, such as conceal¬ 
ment and lying. The real victim is public 
morality. 

’The spotlight of this investigation has 
touched sheriffs In Louisiana, political bosses 
In Missouri, police officials In Illinois, a mayor 
In New York, a dead governor, and a live 
diplomat. They In their turn have raised 
suspicion that the lines of connection go 
farther and higher. 

The progression seems to us not a surpris¬ 
ing one. A President skirts the law from 
the noblest of motives, but once the Idea of 
skirting Is morally accepted tbe evil grows 
too familiar. Who should expect more 
scrupulous regard for It from ward leaders 
and policemen than from Presidents? 

Public moneys are used for the noblest of 
purposes. Since they are to be spent any¬ 
way It seems a small matter to weigh their 
spending so as Incidentally to help and get 
votes from large pressure groups. Soon It Is 
a little matter also to spread It through 
friends and In return for favors. 

Favors are accepted fro: a shady characters, 
shadows between the world and tbe under¬ 
world, for the noblest of objectives. After 
all, a politician must be elected before he 
can do good. You do not Inquire too closely 
Into your city machine supporters, and soon 
they are not Inquiring at all Into the little 
favors done for the cop on the beat. You 
begin with the virtue of loyalty to your 
friends and pretty soon friendship becomes 
the greatest of vlrtuM. 

Between the beginning and the end there 
Is. of course, a wide difference. But once 
there is a loosening of the attitude toward 
tbe public treasury and tbe public laws, no 
one uhuuld be surprised when a rot sets In. 
If public officials dismiss with a wave of the 
hand so grave a charge as treason to one’s 
country, who should be surprised that lesser 
officials go unmoved by slot machines and 
$2 bets on the horses? 

The beginning of all this Is the thought 
that one need not be too scrupulous in the 
protection of the public moneys at In tbe 
observance of the law so long as tbe purpose 
Is to do good. The progression Is dlsre^d 
for the law and no xegi^ feur money. The 
end. If It goes that far, la the end of pubUC 
morality. 
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Brookl]ni*f Man of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW YOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22.1951 

Mr. POONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxe- 
ORD. I include the following article by 
Jeanne Toomey, fruu the Brooklyn 
Eagle of March 18, 1951: 

Brooklyn's Man or the Week—Boss of 

A <MY Base Here Calls Borough "Tors for 

Living" 

(By Jeanne Toomey) 

Brig. Gen. Edward H. Lastayo, commander 
of the New York port of embarkation, in¬ 
cluding the Brooklyn Aimy Base, has seen 
the world, but be still ranks Brooklyn tops 
as a place to live. 

Ask why he was selected for West Point 
from the New Jersey National Guard in July 
of 19 IB, he will answer mildly, "On the basis 
of service." 

“Hard work, not romance," Is the way he 
sums up 34 years of military duty. 

A handsome, quiet-spoken man of 53. 
General Lastayo lives at Port Hamilton with 
his wife, the former Virginia H. Dillard of 
Chattanooga. Tenn. He has two married 
daughters—Ann, whose husband. Lt. John 
D. Howard, is serving with the Third Division 
In Korea, and Virginia, wife of Shane Rlor- 
dan of Dobbs Ferry, a former Infantry ser¬ 
geant. 

BOSSES ATC'S BIGGEST BASE 

Head of the largest United States Instal¬ 
lation of the Army’s Transportation Corps, 
General Lastayo describes himself as "not a 
combat soldier," and has no recollection of 
any "exciting moments’’ In his career. 

Tracing his life, however, shows this state¬ 
ment to be dictated by reserve rather than 
accuracy. 

He transferred from the Field Artillery 
In 1942 after 22 years with that branch and 
left with an Invasion convoy for his Trans¬ 
portation Corps assignment in England. 
From May to October of that year he com¬ 
manded the third port at the Bristol chan¬ 
nel ^orts, England. In Novemlier he left for 
North Africa. 

"We took over the port of Oran and op¬ 
erated It until March 1948," he said in his 
office at the Army base the other day. Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo commanded the port during 
that period. Later he was transportation 
officer for both the Mediterranean and Penin¬ 
sula Base Sections. Charged with the load¬ 
ing of Invasion forces and the landing and 
transporting of men, equipment and supplies 
as Chief of Transportation of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Theater of Operations, the Army 
chief had an unparalleled opportunity to 
study and appraise American youth. 

Hl» conclusion? "1 think that, on an aver¬ 
age, the boys of today are tbe same as the 
boys 1 was with In 1817 and 1916." 

With this attitude, the general Is un¬ 
derstandably popular with his suburdinutes 
at the Army base. 

LOADED ANZIO INVADERS 

While In Italy he supervised the loading of 
forces, both Ameilcan and British, who made 
tbe Anzlo landing. In September 1944, he 
was charged with the responsibility of load¬ 
ing tbe Seventh Army for the invasion of 
southern France from Naples. In June 1945, 
he returned to the United States. 

In the field of transportation, the port of 
embarkation head bellevee that the L8T and 
LOT may be the greatest contributions made 
during World War ZI because they enable 
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troops with equipment to debark directly 
from the vessel to the beach. 

Prior to World War XI, while with the Field 
Artillery, be served in Kentucky, the Philip¬ 
pines. VirglnU, Hawaii. Massachusetts. Flor¬ 
ida. Maryland, and Texas. 

*T saw so much heat I got used to It." he 
commented. 

In all his Army career he spent only a few 
months In his native New Jersey while with 
the Sixth Field Artillery at Camp Dlx. from 
August 1921 to January 1922. 

He was born in West Hoboken. October 4, 
1897. 

TAUGHT BOTC AT COBNXX.X. 

From 1925 to 1929 he taught physics and 
astronomy at West Point and In 1939 and 
1940. as a major, was an Instructor In ROTC 
at Cornell. 

Of his own career as a student at the 
Point he Is characteristically modest. 

Asked whether he had any favorite sub¬ 
jects. he replied, "Like most boys I took the 
course of study because 1 had to." 

He was not an athlete and did not par¬ 
ticipate In sports. Among his classmates 
were Oen. Ewart Gladstone Plank, who com¬ 
manded the New York port of embarkation 
from June 1946 to May 1949, and MaJ. Oen. 
Clovis E. Byers. Deputy Assistant Chief of 
Staff. O-’l, who was wounded In New Guinea 
In 1942 carrying a tommygun in the attack 
on Buna Village. 

General Lastayo has great affection for the 
Point and plans to attend the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary ceremonies there 
July 4, 1952. 

After his return to this country the trans¬ 
portation officer was Chief of the Highway 
Division. Office of Chief of Transportation, 
In Washington. From February 1946 to June 
1949. as deputy port commander and chief 
of staff of the New York port of embarka¬ 
tion, he first fell in love with Brooklyn. 

PBO-BBOOKLTN JXBSET MAB 

*T like Brooklyn." he declared. "X was a 
Jersey boy, and you never hear any good 
about Brooklyn In Jersey. X disagree with 
the Jersey view. X like Brooklyn extremely 
well and think It Is a fine place to live." 

His younger daughter, Ann, was graduated 
from Fort Hamilton High School In 1948 
while her father was stationed here. 

A year Intervened between that hitch In 
Brooklyn and his present assignment here. 
From June 1949 to August 1950 he was As¬ 
sistant Chief of Transportation In Washing¬ 
ton. 

As boss of the largest American Installa¬ 
tion, he looks out his window from the ad¬ 
ministration building of the Brooklyn Army 
base at a scene of bustling activity, but se¬ 
curity prevents his discussing his present task 
and responsibilities. 

However, he will talk about his two grand¬ 
daughters like any proud grandpa. One was 
born only a few Sundays ago. • 

His own father was not In the Army and 
the family "seems to run to girls," but Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo still has hopes for a future 
general. 


Patriot Wanted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Ok 

HON. FRANKS. SMITH 

or MiBsisszm 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there is no finer group of pa¬ 
triots in our country than the devoted 
Americans who are today serving in the 


thankless role of membership on their 
local draft boards. 

Without compensation, and too often 
with no sign of public appreciation, they 
perform a vital task in the mobilization 
of our defense. The United States owes 
an everlasting debt of gratitude to these 
fine citizens. 

Under unanimous consent. I include 
the following editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post: 

Patbxot Wanted 

We are Indebted to one of our readers 
for an Interesting advertisement clipped 
from the Dickson County (Tenn.) Herald. 
"Wanted," says the ad. "one draft board 
member." Then It lists the requirements 
for the Job. Among them are these: "He 
must sign two or more waivers of pay or 
compensation: he must be prepared to take 
plenty of cussing with a smile, both pub¬ 
licly and privately: he must not have too 
much sense, because. If he does, he will 
not take the Job." The salary offered Is set 
forth as follows: "All compensation paid 
for duties in this position Is exer..pt from 
Income taxes for the reason this position 
pays no salary, wages or compensation." 
"Reasons for taking Job." the ad goes on: 
"Somebody has to do it under the present 
law and whoever does It has the satisfaction 
of knowing that he is doing his patriotic 
duty, and the further satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that all registrants registered with his 
board will be treated alike under like con¬ 
ditions." 

We have no doubt that the Dickson County 
Draft Board will fill Its vacancy. It will find 
some devoted American who. like the 39.340 
other volunteers now working without com¬ 
pensation in the Selective Service System all 
over the country, will find satisfaction in the 
knowledge that "he Is doing his patriotic 
duty." The response that free men make to a 
call Of this kind is a measure of their sense 
of responsibility and of the vitality of their 
society. The United States has always been 
able to count on a full and generous response. 

Membership on a draft board Is an onerous 
and exacting assignment. It Is not easy to 
make the decision that requires the son of a 
friend or a neighbor or a business associate 
to go Into military service. It requires often 
the Judgment of a Solomon and the patience 
of a Job to weigh the claims of conscience, 
the considerations of family hardship, the 
pleas for deferment to finish a course of edu¬ 
cation that are presented In an Infinite 
variety of forms by the young men called up 
for Induction. The work demands long 
hours, and It Imposes on the men who per¬ 
form it a sternness—In the national Inter¬ 
est—that necessarily sets them apart, in some 
degree, from their follow men. Some draft 
board members have been doing the Job 
steadily for a decade. They have won small 
acclaim. But they deserve the warm grati¬ 
tude of all Americans for an indispensable 
public service well and faithfully and self¬ 
lessly performed. 


Peanat Lefblation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 

or ALABAMA 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. GRANT. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
the House passed and sent to the other 
body a bill dealing with peanut mar¬ 
keting quotas and acreage allotments. 


This was a good bill. It sought to do 
equily and to alleviate a situation that 
exists in Alabama and Texas, and to a 
lesser degree in several other States. 
The Eighty-first Congress adjourned 
without any action being taken by the 
Senate. I am not here to censure any 
group or any individual for failure to 
take action, although I know some ac¬ 
tion should have been taken. By reason 
or this failure the House several weeks 
ago again passed similar legislation. 
Monday of this week the Senate amended 
the House bill by striking out every¬ 
thing in our bill and inseiting a new 
amendment. This amendment reduced 
the 79.000 acreage increase to 34,900 
acres. Senator Hoiy, who was han¬ 
dling the bill, had this to say. and I 
quote: 

' ' the House bill there was a provision for 
79,000 acres increase lor Texas and Alabama 
tc correct an injustice heretofore existing. 
The Senate bill reduces to 34,000. 

The Senator also said, and I quote: 

Furthermore, X may say that the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry de¬ 
cided that this was as far as they wish to 
go. and therefore It is not desired or Intended 
to anl^ for the appointment of conferees but 
to ' L the matter rest on the bill as reported 
to the Senate by the committee. 

I do not censure the Senator for his 
action. He did this in good faith in an 
eTort to bring out some legislation. He 
approved of the legislation as enacted 
by the House. However, on handling it 
on the Renate floor, he was necessarily 
bound by the action of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

This is an unprecedented action to 
think of one body of this Congress s?.^ - 
ing to the other: "We refuse to sit down 
with any conferees that the House might 
name and work out a bill. Yes; we know 
that an inequity and injustice does exist, 
and we will make a half correction.” 

It is a tragedy that we who know the 
Justice of uur case are barred from even 
being allowed to talk the matter over 
with representatives jf the other body. 
This is not conducive to good legislation. 
It is a departure from the good relations 
that have heretofore existed between the 
Senate and the House, and especially be¬ 
tween the Housi Committee on Agricul¬ 
ture an 1 the Senate Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry. It is setting a bad 
precedent. 

As much as I regret to admit It, it is a 
fact that we are caught between the 
"devil and the deep blue sea." The Sen¬ 
ate by its action has refused to do any¬ 
thing further and has passed the ball 
back to the House. 

I am convinced that if objection Is 
made to agree to the Senate amendment 
that the farmers of my State will be fur¬ 
ther penalized. Certainly a half loaf is 
better than none at all, and I am, there¬ 
fore, withholding my objection to the 
passage of this bill with the hope that a 
more equitable bill can be worked out at 
a later date. 

The farmers of my section are about 
ready to plant. Action on this bill has 
already been too long delayed. We can¬ 
not afford to wait any longer. I know 
that Senator Hoey and the Senators of 
my State have done everything that they 
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to bAve tbelr body Adopt the House 
X Am sum tbAt they wlU eontinue 
their eflerts towArd eeeuring the euAet- 
meiit of Just And eqyitAUe IsgislAtlon. 


Tribute to Coacb of 1 u«au BAskrtbuD 
Tesii 

ErnSNOlON OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C.HACEN 

or MxmrssoTA 

IN IBI HOUSE OF RIPRaSSNTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Idr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the pmrs have been filled with stories 
of bribery and poor sportsmanship In 
basketball. It is most heartening to look 
at the other side of the ledger and to 
praise those who follow the game in a 
spirit of honesty and clean play. 

One of the finest examples of how fine 
the game may be is offered by a high- 
school team in my district. The Red 
Lake team, coached by Russ Smith, Is 
composed of Indian bc^s from the Red 
Lake Indian Reservation. I think the 
following article, written by Charles 
Johnson of the Minneapolis Star in its 
issue of March 6, is well worth the at¬ 
tention of all the Members of the House: 

CHAUJM JOKNBOM't liOW-OOWM OM SPOSm 

By the end of this week when the eight 
participants In the Minnesota State high- 
school basketball tournament are known, 
well hear this statement not once but many 
times: 

“1 can pick eight teams that aren't coming 
to Minneapolis that could beat the eight that 
wlU participate.*' 

This cry goes up every year when strong 
combinations that have played brilliantly aU 
season are edg^ out of the tournament be¬ 
cause of off nights or bad breaks. 

There undoubtedly Is some Justlllcatlon 
for such claims, but there Isn't any way to 
change the situation. 

We agree that the teams that are playing 
the best basketball at tournament time—dis¬ 
trict or regional—usually earn the right to 
battle for State honors. 

Up In the north country unprejudiced 
basketball fans are singing the praises of 
the Red Lake team, coached by Buss Smith. 
This fine aggregation was nosed out In the 
district meet 69-54, by Bemldjl which has 
won that event for the last 14 years for some 
sort of a record. 

Red Lake Is a tiny spot with a limited 
hlgh-school enrollment and many Indian 
students. 

Everyone In that district, even those In 
Bemldjl, are talking about the Red Lake 
team and Its coach. 

"If Red Lake had been able to nose out 
Bemldjl. which also has a well-coached team 
under Bun Fortle, It would have been the 
sweetheart outfit of this or any other tour¬ 
nament." admirer writes. 

"I think coach Smith has done the great¬ 
est coaching Job at Bed Lake this season I 
have seen In this area in a long time. 

"First, Smith has a weu-eoacbed, smart, 
and clean-cut group of Indian boys. They 
are ouUtanding young men who show it by 
their dross, conduct, and appearance on 
and off the floor. T^ are good students, 
too. 

"On a recent visit to the reservation X saw 
teuketball backboards everywhere. They 


are all talking the sport. The townsfolks 
are badclzm the team to the limit. 

"Coach Mth has gone into the homes of 
the boys, talked to the parents and dined 
with them to create a new spirit and in¬ 
terest which has been lacking in the past. 

"They used to blame the Bed Lake In- 
dlans for fights, brawls, and arguments at 
games that drove spectators away. Mo long¬ 
er do you hear them accused of damaging 
ears or responsiblilty for other pranks that 
don't set too well with the residents and 
certainly dent help sports. 

"Russ Smith has made the community so 
proud of Its hlgh-school athletes that 
women arrange dinners for them after the 
games. They have increased Interest of the 
public in their ac^vltles, and Smith has 
made them better boys and that means bet¬ 
ter citizens when they grow up. 

"Smltti has taught the Indians good 
sportsmanship. That goes for the players 
as well as the spectators. He had a clever 
little Indian princess, dressed in beaded 
buckskin outfit with tribal headdress as the 
cheer leader," our Bemldjl informant went 
on. 

That's the kind of a story we love to hear 
about our amateur athletics. Coach Smith 
apparently Is a man who Is using our fine 
competitive sports to make better eitleens, 
a stronger community and sound leaders for 
the future. 

That should be the Mo. 1 aim of every 
coach. Accomplishments of this type are 
much more important than championships 
or victories of any kind. 


VA Backftews oa Regional Office for 
Brooklyn Recogniiet Injustice 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NIW TOBX 

XM THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of March 18, 
1951: 

VA Backdown on Reqjonal Offick for 
Brookrtn Rboognzzrs Injustzcb 

Only 8 days after the Veterans' Adminis¬ 
tration announced that parts of the Brook¬ 
lyn regional ofllee would be transferred to 
Manhattan mounting criticism here has 
brought a change of opinion on the part of 
Administrator Carl R. Oray. This followed 
hie receipt of Information that sufficient 
space is available In Brooklyn to house the 
complete regional activity. Orders have been 
Issued to secure that space at once. 

This comes as welcome news throughout 
the horough, but particularly to the major 
veterans' organiaatlons. Which with the mem¬ 
bers of the Brooklyn congressional delegation 
and the Brooklyn Eagle, have been fighting 
to block this move which would have caused 
such great inconvenience to lerge numbers of 
veterans seeking Information and guidance. 

Despite the fact that three the nine 
floora In the building would have remained 
available for tbe veterans office, the removal 
of the records to Manhattan would have se¬ 
riously Impaired servloe here. 

Xn a wire eent to Administrator Gray Just 
before be changed hia mind the local con- 
gn ' ' delegation stated that "we refuse 

to let Brooklyn become the stepchild of 
the VA." 


We are glad to see that our Representatives 
did not hesitate to use the very descriptive 
word "stepchild." If Washington, Albany, 
and City HaU were to have their way on some 
^aelons, that is Just what Brooklyn would 
become. We have used tbe word recently In 
describing the effect of the treatment ac¬ 
corded eome of our local projeeta by the city 
administration—and City Hall dldnt like It. 
But It Is a word that tells a story and we In¬ 
tend to use It, ae our Congressmen did, 
whenever It fits a situation. 

We are Informed that there are 427.000 vet¬ 
erans In this borough. A large proportion of 
them find It neceesary to go to the regional 
office on Ryerson Street occasionally, some 
of them heve been wounded or otherwise dis¬ 
abled. It eeems to us tboughtiess and inex- 
ciuable on the part of the Veterans' Admin¬ 
istration that it was willing to force these 
men to take a long trip to Manhattan when 
there was no compelling reaeon for them to 
suffer such inconvenience. 

But favorable action has now been taken 
and Brooklyn's regional VA office wUl be re¬ 
tained here. We trust that there will be no 
further change of mind at Washington. 


liffatioB aaff Govtnmoat Robber Policy 


EXTENSION OF REB5ARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM H. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
OHO. I include tbe following letter to Mr. 
Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, from Mr. John L. CoUyer, 
president, the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio: 

Ths B. F. OoomiCR Co., 
Akron, Ohio, March 3, I95i. 
Subject: Inflation and Government rubber 
policies. 

Mr. Eric Johnston, 

Administrator, Boonomio Stabilization 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

dear Mr. Johnston: Following Is ru ex¬ 
tract from the Economic StabUlaatlon 
Agency’s General OeUlng Price BeguUtion 
dated January 26, 1851, which was signed by 
you and with which 1 am in complete 
accord: 

"Since June 1850 the ooxmtry has been In 
the throes of a mounting InJatlon. What 
la moat alarming la tbe violence :.nd rapidity 
with which prices are rising throughout the 
economy. Since the outbreak in Korea, basic 
commodity prices have risen almost 50 per¬ 
cent, farm prices about 16 percent, whole¬ 
sale food prices 12 percent, and industrial 
prices about 14 percent. Wholesale textile 
prices have advanced over 80 percent, chemi¬ 
cals over 25 percent, building materials and 
metalB and metal products about 10 percent. 

"The cost of living is now at an all-time 
high ard is rising sharply. 

"These Increases In prices have added bil¬ 
lions to tbe cost of the defense program and 
many more bUllons to the cost of living of 
the general public." 

The Inflation in prices of raw materials 
used by the rubber Industry has been far 
greater than the percentages quoted above. 
And the Inflation will continue indefinitely 
If our Government should enter Into a rub- 
bar price cartel with tbe crude rubber grow¬ 
ing areas or Into fixed-price contracts with 
private crude rubber producers. 
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Rubber! axe by far the major item of cost 
In the rubbw manufacturing Industry. To¬ 
day, the Government bears almost total re¬ 
sponsibility for the price of rubbers—both 
for the American rubbers produced in Gov¬ 
ernment-owned facilities and for the crude 
rubber imported into this country. The 
future price at all of these rubbers is depend¬ 
ent almost entirely upon governmental 
policies. 

By llay 1, when all plants are operating at 
capacity, over 90 percent of the American 
rubbers will be produced in Government- 
owned plants retained by Government tmder 
the Rubber Act of 1960. On December 7. 
1960, the Government increased the selling 
price to industry of its general purpose Amer¬ 
ican rubber 82^ percent, or from 18 cents 
a pound to 84^ cents a pound. 

The greatest price increase has been in 
crude rubber. The delivered price in New 
York for No. 1 ribbed smoke sheets advanced 
from 18V4 cents a pound at the beginning of 
1960 to a high of 90 cents a poimd during 
the year. The present world market price la 
about 80 cents, an increase since January 1, 
1060, of almost 840 percent. 

Our Government became the sole Importer 
of crude rubber for this country on December 
29.1050, at which time the price was 70 cents 
a pound. The stated purpose was to obtain 
a materially lower price by eliminating com¬ 
petitive buying between private companies 
for consumption and our Government for 
stockpiling. There has been no decrease In 
the world price of crude rubber since then: 
instead, the price has increased about 16 
percent. 

The total coat of crude rubber produced 
by reasonably efllolent growers is about 10 
cents a pound delivered in the United States. 
The average total cost of all producers of 
crude rubber is probably not in excess of 16 
cents a pound. 

The rubber position of the United States 
at present reflects the serious supply prob¬ 
lems which we have faced in both the crude 
rubber and American rubbers, resulting from 
the unprecedented levels of demand for rub¬ 
ber for current consumption, the scare buy¬ 
ing following Korea, the acceleration of buy¬ 
ing for strategic stockpiling purposes, both by 
our Government and by other nations, fail¬ 
ure of the Government to maintain the out¬ 
put of American rubbers at the levels recom¬ 
mended In 1948, and the Government’s de¬ 
lay In reopening the American rubber fa¬ 
cilities which had been placed in moth- 
baUs. 

During the last year the American people 
as consumers and as taxpayers for the de¬ 
fense program have palds tens of millions of 
dollars more for rubber products than would 
have been the case If our Government had 
followed the recommendations of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. and the rubber industry for 
sound policies in rubber. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
Director. OlBce of Defense Mobilization, dated 
December 80, 1960. we said: 

“Proper perspective on the problem of 
supply requires that we go back to October 
1948 when the rubber industry made a report 
to Government recommending steps thpit 
should be taken to safeguard the rubber 
security Interests of the Nation. The Indus¬ 
try report, completely documented statisti¬ 
cally, recommended a crude rubber stockpil¬ 
ing program by Government which could 
nave resulted In a combined Government and 
industry stockpile of almost 900,000 long 
tons by June i960, when the Korean War 
broke out. It further recommended that 
production of general purpose synthetic rub¬ 
ber by Government should not be permitted 
to fall below 84.000 long tons a month, and 
that any excess of production over current 
synthetic rubber consumption be stockpiled 
by Government in order to conserve crude 
rubber In the early stages of any national 
emergency that might arise. 

“None of these recommendations was fol¬ 
lowed. Crude rubber stockpiling took place 


at a considerably lower rate than that recom¬ 
mended. No stockpiling of general purpose 
synthetic rubber was attempted. The pro¬ 
duction rate of general purpose synthetic 
rubber was allowed to decline to a postwar 
low of only 18,100 long tons in JanuaiY 1960. 
and working inventories were kept low. 

“Alarmed over this precarious supply posi¬ 
tion. the B. F. Goodrich Oo. and the rubber 
industry early in 1960 urged a rapid step-up 
in the rate of synthetic rubber production 
and in the rate of crude rubber stockpile 
accumulation. Ijater, on May 8, 1960, the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. recommended the imme¬ 
diate reopening of one additional GR-S 
plant, and shortly thereafter, the reopening 
of all stand-by GR-8 plants. It was not 
tmtll after the outbreak of the Korean War— 
in July, actually—that reactivation of one 
synthetic plant was authorized, and not 
until September that the remaining stand-by 
plants were directed to be reopened. To the 
present time, little substantial relief has re¬ 
sulted from the reactivation of these facili¬ 
ties and it is now estimated that full scale 
production cannot be attained before April 
1961.” 

It is our conviction that If our Govern¬ 
ment had carried out the recommendations 
made In 1948 and those made early in 1960 
by the B. F. Goodrich Cj., the rubber-supply 
position of the United States and of the 
world would now be su<fli that the price of 
crude rubber would be far more realistic in 
relation to production costs than the prices 
prevailing during the last 9 months. 

Our company has frequently commented 
on the exorbitant cost to the American 
taxpayer of previo\is cartels in crude rubber 
organized by foreign governments, which 


BTOCKPXLX OBjraCTZVZ 

The stockpile objective is the keystone of 
United States of America rubber policy. This 
objective should now be materially reduced 
in the light of changed conditions, which 
differ greatly from the conditions existing 
When the present objective was established. 

These factors are constantly working to 
make us less dependent on crude rubber. 

(a) The present objective includes a pro¬ 
vision for sufficient crude rubber to meet 
consumption requirements during the period 
when the American rubber plants were being 
taken out of mothballs. Now that the Amer- 


have always resulted in extortionate prices 
to the consuming countries, of which the 
United States is by far the largest. Long¬ 
time experience dictates that our Govern¬ 
ment should not participate in any rubber 
price cartel or fixed-price arrangement. 

It is our conviotlcm that the world rubber- 
supply situation la not nearly so serious as 
has been publicized and is improving so 
rapidly that a much lower price for crude 
rubber will result within the next few 
months, provided that— 

(a) Our country is not involved in a war 
with Russia: 

(b) Our Government does not enter Into 
price cartels with crude-producing nations or 
into fixed-price arrangements with private 
producers; and that— 

(c) The adequacy of the crude-rubber 
stockpile already accumulated is realized. 

Great progress toward the solution of the 
rubber-supply situation has already been 
made. American rubber policy must give 
full weight to this progress and to its future 
effects. 

Proper evaluation of the facts and esti¬ 
mates stated below will bring policy changes 
that are needed. 

X. THZ BOPPLT-DXMAND OXmXK)K FOR 1981 

Here are our estimates of world supply 
and demand for rubbers In 1961. (See table.) 
These estimates show a world surplus of over 
800,000 long tons of rubber this year, after 
all consumptive needs for both mlUtary and 
civilian products have been filled. Because 
the United States stocks are already ade¬ 
quate. the indicated surplus should be more 
than sufficient to supply the possible stock¬ 
pile requirements of foreign countries. 


lean rubber faculties are achieving capacity 
production, this provision Is no longer neces¬ 
sary. 

(b) Rubber now being converted Into fin¬ 
ished military products is not being with¬ 
drawn from the stookpUe but is being sup¬ 
plied from current Imports. We estimate 
that in 2961 there wUl be 1604)00 tons of aU 
types of rubbers used in mUltary products 
for the defense effort, mpst of which will not 
be put into service. That materiel represents 
a StookpUe in being and its rubber content 
.should be included in stockpile totals. 

(c) The performance of products made 
from American-made rubbers is constantly 


Eatimated world netc-rubber supply and conaumption, January to Deoember 2951 
{Long tons] 


Supply 

Consumption > 

Available 
for stocks 
and stock¬ 
piling 

Crude 

Man-made 

Total 

United 

States 

Rest of 
world 

Total 

160,000 

140,000 

151,000 

63,000 

61,000 

69,000 

213,000 

201,000 

220,000 

100,000 

92,000 

98,600 

82,600 

82,600 

82,600 

182,600 

174,600 

176,000 

ill 

441,000 

193,000 

684,000 

286,600 

247,600 

633,000 

101.000 

156,000 

186,000 

168,000 

72,000 

79,000 

76,000 

227,000 

234,000 

234,000 

94,600 
98,000 
99,000 

82,600 

82,600 

82,600 

177,000 

180,600 

181,600 

60,000 
83.6(KI 
62,600 

468,000 

227,000 

696,000 

291,600 

247,600 

639,000 

166,000 

168,000 

167,000 

167,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

238,000 

247,000 

247,000 

100,000 

101,600 

103,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

180,000 

1 181.600 

1 183,000 

68,0(N) 

66,6(K) 

64,(HKI 

402,000 

240,000 

732,000 

304,600 

240,000 

644,600 

187,600 

107,000 

166,000 

166^000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

ii§ 

104,600 

106,000 

108,000 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

1 184,600 

180,000 
188,000 

62,6(N) 
60,000 
68, <KK) 

499,000 

240,000 

739,000 

818,600 

240,000 

668.600 

180,600 

1,900,000 

900,000 

2; 800^000 

1,200,000 

97A000 

2; 176,000 

625,000 


January- 

February... 
March. 


First quarter.. 


April.. 

May- 


Second quarter_ 


July- 

August- 


Third quarter.. 
October.. 


November.. 

December... 


Fourth quarter.. 
Year 1961. 


i Includes rubber estimated to be oonsumod in 1061 In the manufacture of military as woU as civilian products. 

Nots.—T he final disposition of the 6264)00 tons apparent excess of world supply over world consumption require¬ 
ments will depend upon the stockpiling policies pursued by individuals and govoroments. 


s. THZ xmrrzD btatbs or America crude rubber 
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iMing lni|»rovM. Wew tfpoi Htvt toetii de¬ 
veloped., **Cold rubber** is now in suss pro- 
duetlon end usege. Kew oompoundlng dle- 
terlals beve been dlseovwed. Mew eompo- 
nents ere eroilelaAe. Mew teohniques beve 
been tented. The result* is tbet Amerteen- 
nuule rubbers oen now replace crude rubber 
nrueb more effectively than during World 
War II. This stetement can readily be eon- 
flrtoed by a review of industry and Govern¬ 
ment test results. 

8. wcafABE nr um r ao aTans or Aunieair- 
MAOK axnan capacxtt 

Our company has already recommended 
that our American-made rubber capacity 
be ineroased by 900.000 tons a year. This 
Increase might be obtainable from existing 
faomtles more quickly and with less ex¬ 
pense than if new plants were built. This 
desirable safety factor would give us pro¬ 
tection against bombing and could, during 
a war. giro us capacity to supply the needs 
of our allies, many of whom have been stock- 
ptting crude rubber. 

In summary, the 1061 world supply of new 
rubber win be by far the largest In hls- 
toiy—3,000.000 tons. World consumption 
needs for both military and essential civil¬ 
ian rubber products in 1061 of 2,176,000 
long tens are well within the limits of sup¬ 
ply. The great current Inflationary force 
in the crude-rubber market is that of fear- 
buying of stocks, mainly for strategic pur¬ 
poses. as nations bid against each other for 
the 026,000 tons surplus. Bo far as the 
United States is concerned, such strategic 
stock accumulation above present stockpile 
levels is largely based on outdated premises. 
A realistic current appraisal of strategic 
stockpile needs, and the provision of a 200- 
000-ton safety factor in American rubber 
capacity, would permit natural market 
forces to eliminate much of the costly in¬ 
flation now present in the crude-rubber 
market. 

It is for these reasons that the United 
States should by aU means avoid entangle¬ 
ment in a rubber price cartel with the crude- 
rubber-gvowing areas or in flxed-price ar¬ 
rangements with private crude-rubber pro¬ 
ducers. Such arrangements would simply 
legalise and perpetuate much of the gross 
inflation now present in the crude-rubber 
market structure to the continuing detri¬ 
ment of oonrumers, manufacturers, and de¬ 
fense production, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the free world. 

This problem is of such immediate im¬ 
portance to oui: entire defense mobilisati o n 
and economic stabilisation programs that 
prompt understanding and action are es¬ 
sential. We suggest that a meeting be called 
by you before March 14 in which informed 
Government and business people may join 
to consider the facts, to appraise them real¬ 
istically, and to stimulate action along the 
lines indicated herein. Ooplee cf this let¬ 
ter are being sent to other interested 
persons. 

Tours sincerely, 

Jom L. OoiXTBa. 


Legtslktivfl Progiam of Rigiilar Voteraiit 
AitociaiiBB 

SSTENSZON OF BEMARKS 

HOMHAROUtCHACEN 


IN TBE HODBM OF MraiSlWTATIVlB 

Thwrsm, Uwreh 28 , mi 
Mr.HAOBN. Mr.Speaker,XwouldItti 
to call the attention of the Members to 
the legl^tive program of the Regular 


Veterans Assoelatlon of the United 
States. This program was adopted by 
the annual convilhtlon of the association 
last September. There are many points 
la this program which deserve careful 
consideration as their enactment would 
react to the greater benefit of the people 
of this Nation. 

The program follows: 

LacasLAtivs iPsomuit or tbs Rioulax Tstxs- 

AWs Association or tbx Unxisd States 

Adottsd it Its 1060 Mationai. Convention, 

SxPTXMxn 28,1960 

NATIONAX. PX TONSI 

1. The immedists enactment of a univer¬ 
sal mUltary training law. 

2. Mobillxatlon of all material reaouroea 
for war. 

8. Legislation to effectively curb war infla¬ 
tion during the present emergency. 

4. An effective national organiiation for 
civil defense. 

6. Creation of a national committee for the 
ooneervation of natural resources. 

6. Issuance, by the United States, of an 
appropriate medal for service in the present 
Korean campaign. 

7. Issuance, by the United Nations of sn 
appropriate medal for service in the present 
Korean campaign. 

8. Appropriate United Nations rank for the 
present commandant of the United Natlona 
forces In Korea.. 

0. Relentless war on Communist aggres¬ 
sion. 

10. Extension cf all provisions of the GI 
bill of rights to all veterans of the Korean 
campaign. 

11. Federal income-tax exemptions, tha 
same as was extended to Armed Forces per¬ 
sonnel during World War n, for all personnel 
engaged in the present Korean campaign— 
said exemptions to be retroactive to the be¬ 
ginning of taostllltiee and to continue for 
1 year aft«r they shall have ended. 

12. Free postage for all service personnel 
during the present Korean campaign 

18. immediate restoration of the World 
War n allotment system for the dependents 
of all service pereonnel. 

14. Legislation prohibiting strikes, or mass 
work stoppages, in time of war or during 
military campaigns such as the Korean cam¬ 
paign. 

16. Extension of Federal old-age and sur¬ 
vivors insurance coverage to all members of 
the Armed Forces, drafted for service, with 
the Federal Government paying the contri¬ 
butions. 

10. All commissaries, exchanges, and ship’s 
service stores to be operated strictly on a 
nonprofit basis and ail merchandise sold in 
them to be exempt from Federal and State 
tax. 

17. National aervioe life insurance to be 
supplanted with a flat $10,000 death gratuity. 

INTXaNATZONAZ. SILATZONB 

1. Continued support of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

2. Viforous fulflllment of our interna¬ 
tional commitments and agreements. 

8. Restricted and screened immigration. 

4. Continued oooperation with all nations 
for ths promotion of international peace and 
the development of backward areas. 

1. Legislation outlawing the Communist 
Party, and an otliar groiq» who advocate 
the overthrow of the Government oc the 
United State! by foroe and vlolenoe. 

ff. Unequivocal denial of the riiflit to vote 
and to hold public offloe. or to enjoy pubUe 
employment, to those who aro known to 
cppoee our form of government. 

8. A stronger Toloe oi America program 
and greater efforts to penetrate the iron cur- 
tMn by educational means. 


4. Deportation of aU known alien and 
forelgn-bmm Cmnmuniats. 

6. Pralae and continued support of tha 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for its ef¬ 
fective war on communism and subversive 
groups. 

VXTKaAMB AND THXIX DEPXNDKNTS 

1. Parity in pensions and disability com¬ 
pensation for all persons who served honor¬ 
ably In the Armed Forcee at the United States 
at any time and parity in all widows pen- 
siona—and in all pension payments to the 
dependents of deceased disabled veterans. 
(S. 727 and H. R. 808.) 

2. Service pensions for aU veterans who 
were engaged in bostilitiee against the hos¬ 
tile natives in the Moro Province and in the 
lalands of Leyte and Samar from July 4,1902, 
to January 1,1914. (8.432 and H. R. 808.) 

8. Vocational rehabilitation for all hon¬ 
orably discharged disabled veterans of the 
Armed Forces regardless of when the service 
was performed. 

4. Civil service preference. United States 
Emplosrment Service preference, and prefer¬ 
ence on relief projects—when they exist—for 
all honorably discharged veterans of the 
Regular Bstabllahment. 

6. A uniform law and uniform regulations 
applicable to all disabled tubercular veterans 
regardless of the date of service. (H. R. 1038. 
77th Cong.) 

6. Legislation to reduce to 10 percent the 
disability requirement for entitlement to ad¬ 
ditional compensation for dependents of 
veterans. 

7. Service pensions for veterans of World 
War 1. and World War II at age 66, In the 
amount of 866 a month with an Increase of 
$2 a month for each year thereafter. 

8. Legislation to increase pension Income 
limitation to 82,000 for veterans, or widow 
without dependents, and to 83,000 for veteran 
or widow with dependents. 

9. Legislation to exclude commercial in¬ 
surance payments from conaidaration as in¬ 
come in determining eligibility for non- 
service-connected death pensions. 

10. T.eglslatlon, or an executive directive by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, requir¬ 
ing the Veterans’ Administration to accept as 
evidence, for rating purpoaea, examinations 
made at any hospital approved by the 
American Hospital Association. 

11. A substantial raise in pay to VA hos¬ 
pital attendants, especially to those in men¬ 
tal hospitals and contagious disease wards 
in VA hospitals. 

12. Opposing any plan to take from the 
Veterans’ Admlnlatratlon, or its immediate 
jurisdiction and control, any function of 
government having to do with veterans. 

18. Continued hoapitaliaation, In VA bos- 
pitala, for non-service-connected disabilities 
when faciUtlea are available. 

14. Out-patient treatment and medication 
for veterans receiving part Ill benefits at 
VA hospitals. 

16. An Identiflcatlon card and lapel button 
to be furnished all aervice-conneoted dis¬ 
abled veterans by the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion. 

16. Rescisaion of VA Circular 26, March 7, 
1947, prohibiting VA smployeaa from taking 
part in veterans’ organizations. 

17. XAgialation requiring the Administrator 
of Veterana' Affairs to issue explicit instruc¬ 
tions that each and every decision of the VA 
In its agenoiee of original and appellate Juris¬ 
diction be supported by an adequately de¬ 
tailed recitation of tbe basis of finding of 
fact and to contain a statement that the 
policy of Msolutlon of reasonable doubt has 
been oonUdered. 

18. A rating of permanent and total dla- 
abUlty tor all veterana wbo have a lung ro- 
movad. 

19. Amendment of R. A P. R. 2676 (b) 4 to 
permit acceptance of lay testimony in deter¬ 
mining service connection for malaria. 
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90. The eBtabllehment of a VA hospital, for 
Negro veterans In Franklin County. Va., Uie 
birthplace of Booker T. Washlngtw. 

91. A minimum of 9 prosthetlo appUtnoes 
a year to eligible veterans. 

92. A national cemetery In each of ttie 48 
States, 

93. Adapted housing for helpless disabled 
veterans of the Regular Establishment. 

94. Adjusted service compensation for vet¬ 
erans of World War n, and the present 
Korean campaign. In the amount of $6 a 
day for foreign aerylce and $8 a day for home 
service. 

95. Legislation authorising official repre¬ 
sentatives of veterans’ organizations, ac¬ 
credited by the Veterans Administration, to 
appear before any unit of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment on behalf of any veteran when 
properly empowered by the veteran to do so. 
. 96. Maintenance of the United States 
soldier’s and naval homes In their present 
locations. 

27. First priority for Philippine veterans 
and their dependents in the settlement of 
all World War n claims. 

28. Compensation and pension for service- 
connected disabilities are rights and not 
gratuities. The Regular Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, therefore, urges 
the immediate enactment of legislation to 
subject all decisions of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to Federal court review. 

Framk E. McCLnNAN, 
National Commander. 


Postal Workers Fnid Themselves k Eco- 
Bomk Strait-Jacket: Pay Adjustments 
and Sendee Restoration Should Have 
Immedkte Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ZLLXN0I8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include herewith a letter I received from 
Mr. William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, 
and an article appearing in the March 
edition of the Postal Record, the official 
publication of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, written by Mr. James 
J. Doran, former chief post office inspec¬ 
tor, who calls for restoration of postal 
service curtailed last year.. 

The letter and article follow; 

National Associatzon 

or Lkttss OABKxnts, 
Washington, D. C., March 19,1951. 
Hon. Melvin Pbice, 

House Offle Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Price: There is herewith attached 
a reprint of an article appearing In the 
March edition of the Postal Record, the 
official publication of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Letter Carriers. Tou will note that 
It is written by Mr. James J. Doran, the 
recently retired postal executive who suc¬ 
ceeded the present Postmaster General in 
the office of the chief post office Inspector. 
In the light of existing conditions, Mr. 
Doran's article Is both thought-provoking 
and timely. He clearly Indicates In the «rtl- 


ele that the postal-curtailment ord«rs Issued 
under date of AprU 17. 1950. were unneoes- 
aary and that a report In the hands of the 
Postmaster General i month prior to that 
date (March 15. 1980) ‘’contradicts tiie as¬ 
sertions that savings oould only be made 
through curtailments.’* 

On March 6 and 7, 1981, Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Donaldson appeared before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee In 
support of the pending rate bill, H. R. 3082. 
which Is designed to Increase postnl revenues 
by $163,000,000 annually. When Interrogated 
by committee members as to whether the in¬ 
crease In rates would permit the restoration 
of postal services to the high standard which 
prevailed on April 17, 1050. the Postmaster 
General answered In the negative. He was 
also queried at considerable length as to 
whether the rate Increases contemplate 
granting much-needed upward wage revision 
to the 500.000 postal workers In the field 
service. Once again his answer was In the 
negative. In fact, he made the positive 
statement that neither the requested In¬ 
crease In postage rates nor his budgetary 
estimates included any provisions for service 
restoration or pay increases to postal workers. 

In view of the foregoing. It is quite ap¬ 
parent that the only hope lor restoring the 
postal service rests with Congress. Accord¬ 
ingly. this association firmly believes that 
H. R, 2982 and B. 1046 should be amended 
so as to provide specific instruction to the 
Postmaster General which would give to 
the American people the type of postal serv¬ 
ice to which they have been accustomed over 
the years. 

It is a well-known fact that on December 
4,1050, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
approved a compromise agreement between 
the rail carriers and the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment which amounted to $312,000,000 (ICC 
Docket No. 9200). covering the period Feb¬ 
ruary 19, 1947. through December 81, 1950. 
That huge sum of money must come from 
postal revenues which presently fall short 
of equaling postal expenditures by approxi¬ 
mately $500,000,000 each year. We have been 
reliably Informed that public hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
Just been concluded and that additional rate 
increases will undoubtedly be granted cov¬ 
ering the period subsequent to January 1, 
1951. Additionally, the Nation’s airlines 
have pending requests before the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board which aggregate In excess of 
$2,260,000 for transporting United States 
malls by air. This lt«n, too, If approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, will be charged 
against the revenue of the Post Office De¬ 
partment and will greatly increase the al¬ 
leged operating deficit. 

Meanwhile, postal workers everywhere find 
themselves In an economic strait-jacket be¬ 
cause of the fact that those In authority, 
particularly in the Post Office Department, 
have made no provisions for upward wage 
adjustments to meet the ever-expanding 
cost of living. This association firmly be¬ 
lieves that both service restoration and pay 
adjustments must be given immediate con¬ 
sideration. Reports reaching this office al¬ 
most dally dearly Indicate that the person¬ 
nel turn-over in the field postal service is 
higher than at any time In history. In De¬ 
troit. Mich., alone. 732 employees, or 12 per¬ 
cent' of the total personnel, have left the 
postal service since July 1, 1960. This does 
not Include 104 Detroit postal workers who 
have entered the mllita^ service. Similar 
conditions prevail In practically all parts of 
the country. 

We implore you to give aerloua considera¬ 
tion to taking whatever action deemed neces¬ 
sary to provide a complete service restoration 
and an upward wage adjustment for letter 
carriers and other p<»tal people. Favorable 


action on your part will be deeply ap¬ 
preciated. 

With every good wish, wo are» 

Sincerely yours* 

W. O. Dokhtt* 

President, 

D. R. Sullivan. 

Vice President, 
JxROMX J. Keating, 

Secretary, 

R. B. Krembrs, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Oua PRXSXNT Postal Service 
(By James J. Doran) 

National Association ov Lettes Carriers, 
Janv/ary 18, 1951. 

Mr. James J, Doran, 

Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dear Mr. D(»an: Tou are undoubtedly fa¬ 
miliar with the present postal curtailment 
program and the existing controversy re¬ 
sulting from the orders contained In the 
Postal Bulletin of April 18,1980. As one who 
has spent a lifetime In the United States 
Postal Service, I am convinced beyond words 
that a statement from you would be of great 
Importance at this particular time. 

1 am In a position to publish whatever 
statement you care to make In the monthly 
organ of this association, the Postal Record. 
It goes without saying that whatever your 
approach to the postal problem, this asso- 
elation will publish your views verbatim. 

It Is my firm conviction that you will be 
rendering a great public service by making 
known your views on the present-day postal 
system. 

With kind regards, I remain. 

Sincerely yours. 

W. 0. Dokxrtt, 

President, 

Chxvt Crabe, Md., February 11,1951. 
William C. Dohebtt, 

President, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DosmsTT: I have given a great 
deal of consideration to your letter of Jan¬ 
uary 18, 1951, In which you invite me to 
make a statement on our present-day pos¬ 
tal service to be published In your official 
organ, the Postal Record. I note that you 
have agreed that anything l might offer in 
the way of an article will be published ver¬ 
batim. 

I have decided to accept your offer and 
I do so In the hope that some part of the 
article which 1 will submit , may in a small 
measure lead to a settlement of the present- 
day postal controversy. Some of my friends 
will perhaps think that It was unwise on 
my part to become involved In this contro¬ 
versy, but to those who would form such 
an opinion, I call their attention to the 
possibility that any dispute, disagreement, or 
controversy stands a better chance of being 
adjusted and settled equitably if all of the 
truth Is known and understood and not jiut 
a part of the truth. I believe that I have 
In my possession and I am setting forth, in 
the article certain features of the rate situa¬ 
tion and the postal curtailment matter that 
have not been given very much publicity In 
the past. 

1 thank you for your offer. 

Sincerely yours. 

James J. Doran. 

Until shortly after World War II the aver¬ 
age American, and In fact all Americans, 
took our Postal Seryloe for granted. It was 
looked upon with confidence and faith in 
its honesty and efficiency. Its rank and file 
could, if they so desired, boast of a fidelity 
not easily equalled and never surpassed. If 
its laws were broken or violated its Inspec- 
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tlon Mnriot wtnt Into aottoa Mid ttaytd 
At tt untU tb« law tetfiktn w«r« In oustody 
Mid pmiUlMid. It oould mttdb Ita parfonn- 
SUM with Miy of Ita ftflowa la Uw Kattonal 
Oovaramant Mid do m> wltboot apology or 
explanation. 

It waa generally credited wltb doing a line 
Job during tbe war and waa praleed highly 
for eontrlbutlng a great deal to our fighting 
ment morale by ita prompt and eAdent 
handling of the military mall, it did all tbla 
in aplte of the abeence of thouaanda of ita 
beat employeea who were In the war. After 
the war rlalng ooata of operation brought on 
ataggerlng deflolta which arouaed Oongreaa 
and brought oonalderable orltlclam from a 
variety of aouroee. Thla made a atrange and 
not eaally underatood picture—>wlth a leaa 
experienced force during the war we were 
praiaed; with our experienced and efflclent 
men and women back at work, we were be¬ 
ing charged with waate and inefllelency. 

Ihere had to be a reaaon for thla change 
and the reaaon waa not bard to find. The 
Department wanted a ralae In poatal ratea 
and the publlahera and heavy mall uaen 
aald. **No. It waa not Juatlfted. Out your 
ooata. Put in up-to-date methoda. Avoid 
your duplication. Dlapoae of uaeleaa rec- 
<Mrda,** and on and on. The deficit had grown 
eteadlly until in each of the fiacal yeara of 
IMO and 1950 It exceeded $560/K)0.000. All 
concerned became poatal deficit oonaeloua. 

The Department and other parta of the 
Federal Government had been Inveatlgated 
by the Hoover Commlaalon. After the taak 
force that apent the greater part of a year 
In ita work on the Poatal Service made Ita 
report a claim aroae that a yearly aavlnga 
of more than 200.000,000 waa poaalble If up- 
to-date methoda were uaed and modern 
mechanical equipment bought for the field 
service. Thla waa just the kind of charge 
the opponents of tic Increased poatal .rate 
bill wanted and they used it to tbe beat 
of their ability and capacity. 

Just about the time It seemed nothing 
more could happen to or be said about the 
Poatal Service that would add to Its worries 
and troubles, tbe Post Office Department, 
yes the Department Itself, decided other¬ 
wise. The Department reached tbe conclu¬ 
sion It had to curtail and eliminate Postal 
Service throixghout tbe country. 

Accordingly on April 18. 1950. there ap¬ 
peared in the Postal Bulletin one of the most 
drastic orders ever written by a Postmaster 
General. You are familiar with the order 
which has been properly labeled the cur¬ 
tailment order. 

Now for the reasons for the order. The 
Postmaster General said Congress and the 
Bureau of Budget have reduced bis requests 
for appropriation by such amounts as to 
compel a curtailment In postal service all 
over the Nation. He explained there was no 
other way In which to meet the situation 
and the order was placed in effect despite 
tbe opposition of Congress, the public, busi¬ 
ness and the labor unions of postal em¬ 
ployees. There had been substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the amounts asked by the Depart¬ 
ment by tbe House of Representatives, and 
the Postmaster General took the viewpoint 
the Department would not be allowed to 
proceed on a deficit spending basis. The 
Senate had not yet acted on tbe appropria¬ 
tion bUl. 

If I or any other person were to say the 
order was a mistake, that there were other 
means of reducing the over-all ooata of op¬ 
erating the postal service, and failed to pro¬ 
duce evidence to support and substantiate 
such a contention, you tbe reader would 
promptly and propiwly proceed to the con¬ 
clusion my views and opinions were worth- 
leas. In place of setting my views and 
opinions on whether the order was a mistake, 
1 am going to place before you facts, clear 


undisputed facts, all of vdilch have been 
published by the Department at one time or 
another. All that la contained in this article 
is public property and a matter of public 
record. If perchance some of these public 
documents confUct with or contradict the 
efforts and representations of the Depart¬ 
ment in its fight for higher postal rates, then 
the Department must truly accept the re¬ 
sponsibility so created. And if these public 
papers or some ot them oast an element of 
doubt on the validity of the Department's 
ease before Congress md the people, then the 
Department can blame itself for a not too 
carefully prepared and presented line of evi¬ 
dence to establish the proof that higher rates 
and service curtailment were absolutely 
necessMy. 

Tour organliatlon contends the postal es¬ 
tablishment Is a public service and the need 
for a balanced postal budget is not as vital 
as the Department ffiaims. Tou have called 
attention to other departments of the Na¬ 
tional Government that produce little or no 
revenue and yet obtain their appropriations 
without apparently too much trouble. All 
Americans use the poetal service. Therefore 
It is a public service. As to the vaiue of the 
contention that it should be supported by 
congressional appropriation regardless of tbe 
disparity between income and expense, that 
at first glance seems a wide departure from 
what might be considered the good old- 
fashioned “earn your own keep" American 
methods. But 11 we look into the history of 
the postal service right down to the present 
moment we find considerable support for that 
very theory. Yes: the records of the Depart¬ 
ment will show that more than 39.000 of tbe 
more than 41,000 post offices of the country 
could not operate without what is truly a 
postal subsidy. 

These 39.000 offices are of the second, third, 
and fourth class and are called district of¬ 
fices. At none of them are the receipts more 
than $40,000 a year and many have annual 
revenue of only a few himdred dollars. But 
they are necessary and perform good service, 
a service that our people could not and would 
not be expected to give up. Far from being 
self-supporting they cause an annual deficit 
of about $130,000,000 and this does not in¬ 
clude the cost of mall transportation to and 
from these offices. The Department says Its 
mall transportation costs amount to over 
$420,000,000 a year. It would be difficult to 
apportion the exact amount of the total 
transportation charges to these district of¬ 
fices but recalling they are located in 39.000 
different places in all 48 States and our pos¬ 
sessions, an estimate of $60,000,000, which Is 
slightly over 10 percent of the whole cost, 
would certainly not seem too high. At any 
rate a very substantial deficit is to be ex¬ 
pected year after year and it can only be met 
by congressional appropriation. 

Suppose the Department got a 20-percent 
Increase in rates, the added revenue at these 
district offices would amount to probably not 
more than $10,000,000 unless the rate on first- 
class matter were raised. All the efforts of 
the Department up to the recent curtail¬ 
ment order were for increases on everything 
except first-class mall. Gongress can never 
be expected to hike postal rates sufficiently 
to wi^ out the deficit in these district offices 
and it should not attempt to do so. 

Tbe Postmaster General and other officials 
of the Department have stated on many oc¬ 
casions that tbe cost of free postal services 
to other Government dep^ments and 
agencies, free-in-oounty newspaper handling, 
etc., amounts to $160XK)0.000 a year. Add 
this to the annual deficit at the district 
offices and you have $280,000,000, or more 
than one-half of the entire postal deficit. 
And if we add the $60,000,000 (estimated) 
for mail transpenrtation to these 39,000 offices 
we have a total of $380,000,000. This amount 
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we will agree takes quite a Blloe out of the 
total postal deficit ot $670,000,000. And If 
you add to that the subsidies given the air 
lines and other carriers of mall, you have 
accounted for at least four hundred million 
of the deficit. Subsidies should te recog¬ 
nized and labeled as such, and there is no 
justification for the postal service being 
saddled with them. If Congress decides to 
reduce the amount of postal subsidies given, 
it can do so by increasing postal rates, but 
It cannot wipe out either now or in the 
future the subsidy It is giving to support 
the district offices. 

The 89,000 represents 94 percent of all the 
offices In our postal service. Tbe other 6 
percent make a profit, and they, the 6 per¬ 
cent, were the ones most affected by the 
ourtallment order. If a postal-rate in¬ 
crease is granted it is their profits which 
will be Increased. But it is a fair arrange¬ 
ment to expect the larger offices to produce 
enough revenue to wipe out the deficit, ex¬ 
cluding the $160,000,000, which is the cost 
of the free services? Any Increase in postal 
rates will be effective at all offices, but unless 
the Department changes Its stand and asks 
for an Increase on letter-mall postage—on 
which it claims to make a profit—the added 
revenue at the district offices will be slight 
compared to that of the 6 percent now more 
than earning their expenses. Until this 
subsidy to the postal service Is recognized 
and treated as such and not placed on the 
mall users at the profit-making offices, there 
can be little or no hope of proceeding In a 
fair and equitable manner in this matter of 
rates. Certain rates should be raised, par¬ 
ticularly those on second and fourth class, 
but all concerned should be certain of the 
equity Involved in the Increases requested. 

The Department's basis for asking for in¬ 
crease in postal rates is to be found In its 
cost ascertainment figures and statistics. 
Cost ascertainment Is a time, weight, and 
count study on all the mall handling and 
special service operations made at more than 
500 offices of all 4 classes located in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country. From this study 
the Department puts forth the Information 
that certain specified losses are Incurred in 
handling second-, third-, and fourth-class 
mail, and all the special services excepting 
Postal Savings. The opposition to the rate 
Increases, and this opposition Is numerous 
and forceful, says the cost figures are not 
accurate; that the Department does not 
know what Its costs are, and furthermore It 
cannot be expected to find out what it costs 
with relation to each operation are under 
Its present system of cost ascertainment. 

Congress has a real Interest in the postal 
service. True It has not passed the rate 
bill; probably because the Apartment said 
we lose so much on each operation and each 
class of mail except first, but it apparently 
did not produce enough proof to satisfy 
Congress on that issue. 

The postal service should pay its person¬ 
nel good wages, better than at present, and 
improve working conditions where possible; 
and the personnel owes it to itself, the De¬ 
partment and the people to do the best Job 
possible. Postal employees have a great in¬ 
vestment in the service. The best and great¬ 
est investment possible. It Is themselves as 
people and their future, and It Is upon them 
that the country must depend for an effi¬ 
cient service. The employee, like the De¬ 
partment must be realistic and recognize 
conditions and facts as they exist. If they 
can be changed for tbe better, well and good. 
If not, they must be faced. And one of the 
Important facts to face la tbe cost of opera¬ 
tion In the largest offices. 

Cost ascertainment figures show there Is 
a difference in cost, a great difference: and. 
until It is wiped out or plainly explained and 
accounted for the entire service Is on weak 
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ground In trying to convince anyone, eipe- 
claUy Ccmgrece end the pubUehwe, that an 
appreciable hooit In rates Is Justified. 

The Department has accepted cost ascer¬ 
tainment figures and bases its efforts for In¬ 
creased rates on these figures. The Depart¬ 
ment claimed It could not continue to give 
the country the postal service that was In 
existence on April 17,1950, and for some time 
prior thereto, because it was not getting the 
money needed for that service and curtail¬ 
ment was the answer to the problem created 
by reduced appropriations. The head of the 
Department said he disliked to curtail the 
service but as the entire postal service was 
operated economically there was nothing else 
to do. Savings were not possible In any other 
way. Sounds reasonable, doesn't It? A 
frank statement made about a frank and 
drastic order. 

Now, no one who knows the officials and 
those holding high places In the Cost As¬ 
certainment Division as I do, would charge 
these officials and employees with a desire to 
work against the Postmaster General. On 
the contrary, they are loyal honest people. 
Their responsibility Is to put the data and 
statistics together In the form of reports of 
costs on different postal activities. These 
figures are gathered In the field. Under date 
of March 15, 1960, such a report was pre¬ 
pared and It was Issued about the time of 
the April 18 bulletin—perhaps a few days 
later. This particular report contradicts 
the assertions that savings could only be 
made through curtailment. Yes (If the re¬ 
port is accurate, and In the absence of evi¬ 
dence to the contrary it should be accepted 
as accurate). this particular report dealt with 
the cost of operation In the 20 largest of¬ 
fices of the country. On one Item, the cost of 
handling first-class mall, one office showed 
a cost of 138 percent more than the one that 
operated at the least cost. The average cost 
for the 20 offices was almost double that of 
the best office. Just Imagine spending $6 for 
a piece of work In one office and getting that 
same piece of work done In another for 
$2.75. 

Would It seem that savings could be made 
with such conditions existing? Yes, If the 
report accurately portrays present conditions 
and costs in the 20 offices In question, a sav¬ 
ings of over $46,000,000 a year coiild be made 
In the handling of first-class mall alone. 
There was no explanation why such differ¬ 
ence in operations cost should exist. There 
are bound to be some differences In costs of 
many postal activities but any report which 
showed such glaring disparity costs should 
be most carefully examined and analyzed be¬ 
fore being made public. There were other 
differences of costs In other operations at 
these same 20 offices, but I might be con¬ 
sidered as trying to build up a case if I 
offered additional detail. The report In 
question Is not a secret. I am quite sure 
the congressional committee got copies of it 
and your organization may also have one. 

The question will naturally arise in the 
minds of men of good sense—was this condi¬ 
tion known to the officials of the Depart¬ 
ment, and. if known, what. If any. action 
was taken? Let us again look at the record. 
The report of March 15, 1950, was not the 
first of Its kind to be printed and Issued. 
Others in years and months passed had been 
distributed and showed similar conditions 
existing at the time specified on each re¬ 
port. The Department officials were aware 
of this disparagement In costs for the same 
kinds of work, and In some of the reports 
discussions were had on what was termed 
variables. Variables were introduced to offer 
some reasons why a difference might Justi¬ 
fiably exist. But what kind of a variable it 
is that permits one office to spend the $5 
for the same amount and kind of work and 
another only $2.76. 

Could It be that the over-all management 
was satisfied to obtain and print cost figures 


and their related data and then go on to 
something else? Xs it jXMWlble that the pres¬ 
ent postal management considered it had 
adequately and competently discharged its 
duties and responsibilities by gathering and 
publishing these ver. detailed reports on the 
operation costs in the 30 largest offices and 
then ignored the very conditions its own 
reports brought to light? If so, the conclu- 
elon is and must be there is something 
wrong in that kind of management. 

Bach and every matter I have discussed in 
this article I brought to the attention (in 
writing) of the present postal management 
at one time or another. Only two of my 
memoranda were acknowledged. I felt I 
owed it to the postal officials to call to their 
attention the conditions, some of which at 
least, were In strong contrast to the repre¬ 
sentations that savings could only be made 
through curtailment of service. I have al¬ 
ways considered it disloyal to keep from my 
superiors any Information which had a bear¬ 
ing on any of their policies or programs. It 
was a duty to call attention to the unpleas¬ 
ant and contradictory conditions—and one I 
tried to carry out under all conditions. 
There may be some who disagree with such 
procedure. 


Don’t Send Your Daughter to Waihington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or KEW tork 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 15, 1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on February 
19 1 introduced in the House H. R. 2766, 
a bill to create a Federal corporation for 
organized recreation of Government em¬ 
ployees. with special attention to the 
metropolitan areas. The same or similar 
bills were introduced at the same time by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mc¬ 
Carthy], the gentleman from Pennsyl¬ 
vania [Mr. Rhodes!, and in another 
House by Senators Langer, Murray, 
Douglas, and Morse. 

Mr. Speaker, it took little persuasion 
to convince us of the merit—nay, the 
necessity—of such legislation. 

Not even the busy day of a Member of 
Congress is impervious to the parade of 
human tragedies running through the 
daily newspapers of 'Washington, and of 
other large cities with heavy concentra¬ 
tions of Federal employees, such as my 
own city of New York. 

CRITXCUM8 OUTWXXOHXD 

So far as I am concerned, I believe I 
am fully aware of the valid criticisms of 
such a program, and in the balance I 
find the arguments in its favor far, far 
outweigh those against. 

To my amusement and amazement, 1 
have received some torrid mail, how¬ 
ever, opposing the proposal with a vio¬ 
lence hardly Justified by the earnest 
good will of the bill's sponsors. 

It seems to me fitting that some of the 
evidence on the side of an authorized, 
organized, self-sustaining recreation 
program should be set forth in the Rec¬ 
ord, and I am, accordingly, inserting 
a straightforward, factual piece of re¬ 
porting from Liberty magazine, written 
by Sam Stavlsky, veterans’ affairs editor 


of the Washington Post, with whom 
many of us are personally acquainted: 

Two youthful MUon stroUlng through a 
downtown Washington park spotted a couple 
of good-looking girls, exchanged glances, and 
quickly made a pickup. 

In the ensuing conversational byplay, it 
developed that the girls were fresh out of 
high school, had come to Washington only 
a few weeks before from a small town In the 
Midwest, and had been recruited by the 
Federal Government to work In Washington 
as typists. The sailors had been In the Navy 
for nearly a year, and, so they said, were due 
to be shipped overseas In a couple of days. 

The girls said they had to get back to 
work, but promised to meet the sailors that 
night. 

‘Don't forget," said one of the boys, "This 
may be your last chance to do something 
nice for a couple of sailors going off to war, 
so don’t stand us up." 

Both girls giggled, and one of them an¬ 
swered: “Don't worry. We’ll be here. We’d 
like some fun too." 

This casual Incident, which occurred some 
weeks after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
was witnessed by a tall, distinguished man 
who was snatching a few minutes’ midday 
sun on a nearby park bench. He shrugged 
sorrowfully, then slowly walked to his office 
across the park. 

The pickup incident was related to me sev¬ 
eral days later by that man, Ray H. Everett, 
executive secretary of the Washington Social 
Hygiene Society, 

“Maybe nothing more than an evening’s 
innocent fun came out of that pickup," 
Everett said. “I have no way of Imowing. 

"I do know that pickup dates are becom¬ 
ing more and more common here as Uncle 
Bam once again starts to bring thousands 
of young girls Into Washington to work for 
the mushrooming emergency agencies. And 
that means more trouble." 

Everett knows a little something about 
trouble. He has devoted half of his 68 years 
to crusading for Intelligent sex education. 
He has helped more than 20,000 young men 
and women who have gotten Into trouble over 
sex and marriage. Hundreds of unmarried 
mothers have come to him In despair to find 
kindly help and wise guidance. 

“During World War II Washington at¬ 
tained the unsavory reputation of being a 
paradise for pickups, especially for the 40.000 
to 60,000 servicemen who poured Into the 
Nation’s Capital on week-end leave,’’ Everett 
said. 

"As a result Washington became something 
of a boomtown for unwed mothers. It still 
Is—with every indication that the tragic 
situation will get worse." 

Ray Everett Is an outspoken fellow. But 
a check-up with officials dealing with mater¬ 
nity and child-welfare problems In the Fed¬ 
eral agencies, municipal departments, and 
private helping-hand organizations leaves no 
doubt that they also are worried about the 
shape of things to come. 

Why? 

Because right now it appears that Uncle 
Sam has already started to repeat the mis¬ 
takes of World War II. Already eager-beaver 
agents from the Department of Defense and 
the State Department are racing around the 
countryside .pell-mell recruiting a new civil¬ 
ian army of Government girls. Already the 
young recruits, many enlisted from the high 
schools, are marching Into Washington—«nd 
trouble. 

It’s an ugly fact that the tremendous 
influx of “G-glrls" into Washington during 
World War II, together with wartime condi¬ 
tions and tensions there; combined to make 
Washington the Nation’s No. 1 boomtown for 
unwed mothers in 1944. 

The records of the National Office of Vital 
Statistics give evidence that the Nation’s 
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Oh^pital has luild on to Utmt nninTiabUi roo- 
ortf over slnoa. 

Xn 194« WMhlngton*B niBgttliMte bablM 
nnmbered 105 out of Btory l,000 UtB.blrtni; 
in 1046 there were 98 out of 1^; in 1047 
tbere were 94 out of 1.000. Xn every one of 
those years Wiehlngton's Ulegltlinaey ratio 
has been more than double the national 
average. The federal statistlas don’t go be¬ 
yond 1047. but the local statiatlos for the 
first half of 1050. as eoUeeted by the ZMstrlet 
of Columbia Realth Department, indicate 
that the unmarried mother boom Is hitting 
an all-time high. 

Even as the boom expands, approximately 
100,000 more O-glrls will be herded Into 
Washlngton—HU the mobilisation effort in¬ 
tensifies through lOSl—to pound the endless 
rows of typewriters and to cultivate the end¬ 
less columns of files In ever-burgeoning 
defense agencies. 

These recruits are trooping into a city short 
of decent housing and short of adequate rec¬ 
reational facilities. They are crowding into 
a city In whleh-~«ocQrdlng to a 1047 Census 
Bureau survey of Metropolitan Washington— 
there are five women for every four men 
14 to 44 years of age, four women to three 
men In the a0-to-fl4 age bracket. The com¬ 
bined shortages—housing, recreational fa¬ 
cilities, eligble men—provide a fertile 
ground for giving another spurt to the boom 
in unwed mothers. 

The same combination of shortages was 
discovered In Washington by O-girls of 
World War II, who fiocked to the Nation's 
Capital to do their part. Poor, sometimes 
vile housing. Insufficient recreational out¬ 
lets, and desperate competition for the avail¬ 
able men broke down the unstable' girls, 
mentally and emotionally. Some got in 
trouble through unwed pregnancy: some 
with venereal disease. (Oh, yes. the Nation's 
Capital also has a thriving boom in VD.) 

What’s In store for Washington—unless 
corrective measures are taken—oan be 
glimpsed In the report of the Committee on 
Unmarried Parenthood, D. C. Council of So¬ 
cial Agencies, made late In 1044. It read in 
part: 

'Individual agencies all reported an In¬ 
crease In the number of unmarried mothers 
coming to them, particularly the young preg¬ 
nant ghl. One agency which had In 1838 
accepted for care 16 unmarried mothers and 
pregnant girls. In 1843 accepted 128. * * « 
This Increase does not allow for those cases 
which might have been accepted if there 
had been adequate staff and facilities to 
meet all requests. 

“Most agencies have been experiencing an 
increase in applications among unmarried 
mothers who are new settlers In the commu¬ 
nity, many of these being young Govern¬ 
ment employees who plan to resume work 
In the District of Columbia after the birth 
of their babies and prefer not to return to 
the place of their legal residence." 

The report pointed out that the local 
agencies, already overburdened with the re¬ 
quests for help from legally resident unwed 
mothers, were generally unable to a'^m me 
responsibility for the newcomers. As a re¬ 
sult, some of the unwed mothers had to be 
thrust, along with their UlegUdmate off¬ 
spring, back Into the community from which 
they came—and Into social ostracism. Be¬ 
cause of the legal red tape, lack of funds by 
the municipal goverzunent. Indifference and 
apathy of the Federal Government, the non¬ 
resident unmarried mother—the report ob¬ 
served—"is frequently cut adrift from all 
normal human relationships through which 
she might receive help." 

The situation hasn't changed much since 
that report was read. The municipal and 
local Community Chest agencies are still un¬ 
derstaffed, overworked, and lacking In funds. 
And Uncle Sam Is still pretty much Indif¬ 
ferent to the problem. 


Along with Ulegitlmaoy. the venereal dis¬ 
ease rate also boomed during the war and 
postwar years in Washington. By 1048, VD 
was daimlng six times as many victims in 
the Distrlot of Columbia as in 1841, with 
18^ cases reported, and 26.000 more cases 
unreported but suspected by health officials. 
By 1848, Washing^’s gonorrhea rate was 
five and one-half timss the national average, 
with three to four times the number of 
oases than in cities of comparable popula¬ 
tion—such as Baltlmwe, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis. 

Back In 1041 the local Health Department 
reported that 08 percent of the VD-lnfected 
soldiers at FOrt Belvolr, Va.. and 48 percent 
of the Infected draftees at Fort Meade, Md., 
blamed Washington girls for their trouble. 

Two years later—In 1048—Washington was 
accused by the Army of infecting twice as 
many soldiers with VD as any other city. 

Now. who do you suppose was blamed for 
this situation? Street-walkers? Camp-fol¬ 
lowers? Prostitutes? Not at all. Washing¬ 
ton police did a commendable job in Clean¬ 
ing up and eliminating the Capital’s bawdy 
houses. 

But the police found themselves helpless 
In attempting to cope with the "victory- 
girls." with the "cuddle-bunnies." 

Efforts at controlling the amateur boom in 
illicit sexual relations made little headway. 
In 1845, the last year of the war, more than 
65 percent of GI's Infected with VD could 
blame their disease on amateur carriers. 
Twenty-four cases of OI gonorrhea were 
traced to one nice girl, whose promiscuity 
made her as dangerous to our troops as a 
full battalion of enemy soldiers on the front 
line. 

The Washington Federation of Churches 
investigated the problem during the war and 
came up with the conclusion that 80 percent 
of Infections among GI’s wore attributable to 
the young innocent-type of girl. The local 
Criminal Justice Association found that the 
sharp increase in juvenile delinquency was 
due to the uniform-happy girls who feel they 
can’t say "No" to a soldier. 

Several times during the Second World 
War, congressional committees took a hur¬ 
ried glance into the shameful conditions, but 
did little or nothing about it. Testimony 
before these committees, however, demon¬ 
strated that Uncle Sam was largely to blame. 

There’s no question but that Uncle Sam 
needed woman-power to run the vast net¬ 
work of records-and-red-tape mills in Wash¬ 
ington during the war. But in its rush to 
bring the girls Into the Nation’s capital. 
Uncle Sam took a callous attitude toward his 
employees. The Federal agencies and their 
recruiters made no attempt to screen the 
girls, but instead hired anyone who could 
distinguish a filing cabinet from a type¬ 
writer. 

In at least two cases, according to the 
Women's Bureau of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, female inmates of mental In¬ 
stitutions. who had vo'ltten war agencies for 
jobs, were wired to report for work In Wash¬ 
ington. 

Testimony before congressional oommit- 
tees, presented by Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
superintendent of famed St. Elizabeths men¬ 
tal hospital, made it clear that Uncle Sam’s 
indiscriminate hiring program during Wmrld 
War n brought hundreds of mentally and 
emotionally unstable girls into Washington 
at a time when the economic and social ten¬ 
sions were at their worst. 

"Too many of the girls brought here were 
young adolescents not very well adjusted, 
who found the excitement of wartime Wash¬ 
ington eonduelve to recklessness," observes 
Miss Patricia Mores, license officer of the 
Distrlot Public Welfare Department. 

Instead of glamour, the girls discovered 
Washington was a place where the abnormal¬ 
ly high cost of living nullified what looked to 
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them like high salaries. Decent quarters 
were hard to obtain, and even poor quarters 
were expensive. The files of the Communi¬ 
ty Chest agencies and mtmlcipal welfare 
units abound with Instances of a half dozen 
or more Government girls being jammed In¬ 
to a single cellar or attic room at 885 or 
more a month for each girl. 

When the situation got desperate, the Fed¬ 
eral Government was panicked into throw¬ 
ing up dormitories for the girls. By the end 
of the war. some 11,000 girls were living In 
the dorms. Some of the units, like Arling¬ 
ton Farms, with a capacity of 4,200 residents, 
also provided excellent, If isolated, recrea¬ 
tional facilities for the girls. 

Now, however. Uncle Sam Is back where 
he started on the housing problem. Hous¬ 
ing facilities for G-glrls have been sold to 
private interests, converted Into office space 
for blossoming "cold war" agencies, or given 
over to the rapidly expanding Armed Forces. 
Along with the housing went some of the 
best recreational facilities. So, with the 
new crop of G-girls streaming In, the hous¬ 
ing situation is just about where it was be¬ 
fore World War II broke out. 

Dorothea Andrews, social welfare writer for 
the Washington Post, in a 1848 study of un¬ 
married parenthood in the Nation’s Capital, 
points up the fact that Washington adds its 
own factor to unwed motherhood—loneli¬ 
ness. 

"In a town where there is a preponderance 
of women over men, a woman is In heavier 
competition for a social life," commented 
Miss Andrews. "If the newcomer doesn’t get 
the opportunity to meet ingle men, she may 
become involved with a marrlei man." 

The Andrews study disclosed that of those 
girls In trouble who ca.ne to local agencies 
for help, 6C percent were Government girls. 
Social workers agree. Miss Andrews said, that 
the girls seeking help were coming from an 
increasingly higher Intelligence-level group, 
and that i'^ most cases, promiscuity was the 
exception rather than the rule. 

Of course, it is true that good housing, 
adequate recreational facilities, and the op¬ 
portunity to meet single men wont stop girls 
from getting into trouble. But as Capt. 
Rhoda Mllllken, of the Women’s Bureau, 
point. cut, these three things will help pre¬ 
vent a numbcT of individual tragedies. 

Miss Milliken, who has spent a good part 
of her life dealing with so-called bad girls, 
urged the Federal Government in the pre- 
World War II days to soieen O-girl recruits 
in order to weed out many of these mentally 
and emotionally unstable. The reply from 
the war agencies then was that the sugges¬ 
tion was "Impractical." 

Rricsntly, Bay Everett, of the Social Hy¬ 
giene Society, issued a strong statement 
warning the Federal agencies that their re¬ 
cruiting drives were duplicating the bally¬ 
hoo and repeating the take-one, take-all 
mistakes of World War II. "Thera were too 
many needless home-front casualties,’’ he 
said. 

Reaction of the Federal agencies to the 
renewed suggestions for screening girl re¬ 
cruits ranged from Indifference to apathy. 

1 asked the personnel chief of a major agency 
what he thought of the screening suggestion. 
The personnel director laughed at the Idea. 

"Look," he said, “our recruiters are given 

2 or 8 weeks training before they’re sent 
Into the field. They’re supposed to evalu¬ 
ate the girls when they interview them. 
• * * You certainly don’t expect each 
girl to be examined by a psychiatrist, do 
you? • * • Why, we don’t know which 
<a the girls will crack up until they get here. 
Besides, how* do we know she didn’t get into 
trouble back at home. * * * Social hy¬ 
giene education? That's a waste of time. 
Most of the girls know where babies come 
from.” 

Fn^onents of screening argue that the 
idea is not at all Impractical. They point 
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out that draftees are given quickie mental- 
etability tests prior to induction, and that 
only the borderline cases have to be aent 
to a psychiatrist. They point out, too, that 
checks on mental and emotional stability 
for the girl recruits can be made*~if the 
recruiters will put In the ttme—through 
the girls’ teachers and ministers, through the 
social-service agencies in her community. 

A check with the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion and the agencies which do their own 
hiring indicates that, arguments or not, 
screening of the O-glrls is not planned. A 
cheek of the Federal housing agencies in¬ 
dicates that provision for good, inexpensive 
housing for the O-glrls is not planned. 
Ditto on recreation. At this writing, there’s 
nothing in the works to prevent the extra 
troubles most everybody expects. 

Right now it's a sure bet that Washington 
will not only retain Its scandalous title as the 
Nation’s No. 1 boom town for unwed moth¬ 
ers, but will even establish a more disgrace¬ 
ful record in the war-scare months to come. 


Fair Employment Practices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE X7N1TED STATES 

Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Ricord a radio 
address on the subject Fair Employment 
Practices, the Essential Ingredient of 
Democracy, delivered at Indianapolis. 
Ind., by Mrs. Mahala Ashley Dickerson, 
an attorney of Montgomery, Ala. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows; 

Fair Employment Practicxs, the Essential 
Inoredzents or Democracy 

The founding fathers of this country en¬ 
tered upon a way of life with unbounded 
frontiers. There was always a new wide 
open space in which one could sow his seeds 
and watch his plants grow; set his traps 
and lift from them t:.elr game. The prior 
Inhabitants of this land were pushed further 
and further back if their presence proved. 
In any way, thwarting to the pattern of the 
pioneers. 

The framers of the Oonstitution of this 
country framed it for a civilization with 
much wide open space—spaed where the in¬ 
dividual could do much as he pleased as 
long as he regarded the rights of others to 
do almost the same thing. That was free¬ 
dom. 

This very latitude In the early development 
of this country permitted the gradual crys¬ 
tallization of much injustice; for example, 
almost the extinction of a race once holding 
it completely, and the enslaving of another 
brought to it in chains, to help to build its 
dynasties, which were considered a part of 
that individual freedom, inherent in the 
rights of the pioneer. 

This country, allegedly founded to per¬ 
petuate and enlarge Christendom, in the 
process of its maturity, has, bit by bit, revised 
its laws and constitutions to make for “a 
more perfect union • • * insure the 

blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity.*' 

Yes: by constitutional enactments and 
Judicial decl'ions, many inequities in the 
eyes of the law have been removed. Our 


shores have become havemi ot refuge for the 
oppressed of all lands. Fundamentally, 
there survives much of the early American 
sprit of “America, the land of opportunity.** 
However, cme fundamental ingre^ent, which 
held a place of equal dignity, with “the right 
to worship Ood as we please,** is missing, that 
is: “the right to work.** 

Unfortunately, the days of homesteading 
on the physical frontiers are over. This 
country is controlled by an intricate eco¬ 
nomic system—a system which hums to the 
tune of corporations, stock, bonds, deben¬ 
tures, mines, minerals, farms, and the like. 
In addition, we recognize the fact that the 
Federal Government conducts a momentous 
business and that each State has a full force 
of employees, as had each municipality. 

Unfortunately, the geographical location 
of the corporations, mines, minerals, farms, 
yes, even the State, Federal, or municipal 
agency, is largely determinative of whether 
or not all United States citizens are allowed 
to work there, or, if allowed, in what capacity. 
Yet, all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States are citizens of the United 
States, and of the State in which they reside. 
If a citizen, though competent to perform 
a task, is deprived of the opportunity because 
of race, religion, or parental origin, this 
fundamental Ingredient of democracy has 
been suppressed. 

The victims of willful rejection and dep¬ 
rivation. this disinherited group, may be 
followed into the various frustrated chan¬ 
nels of all society. Many are in the prisons; 
many are in the sanitariums; yes, many are 
in our Armed Forces, not because they liked 
army life or were drafted, but because they 
could not find a Job at home. Many, after 
the particular crisis, which prompted the 
enlistment ended, never returned home, or 
for that matter, to this country. They pre¬ 
ferred anonymity in a strange land to the 
embarrassing experience of Job seeking, and 
the endless shakes of the head which they 
knew were prompted solely because of race, 
religion, or parental origin. 

Yet, these same citizens are expected to 
pledge and maintain the same alliance to 
thin country’s flag, contribute to its same 
organized charities, which often do not per¬ 
mit a member of the rejected group to hold 
a Job on their staffs, pay State and Federal 
taxes to help support the offlees from which 
they are excluded. A loyalty built on such 
an uncertain basis would appear easily 
shaken. ’The more men suffer the more 
they think. Perhaps the failure of mass re¬ 
bellion of the disinherited groups has re¬ 
sulted from only slight suffering here and 
there or an inability to think in a logical 
manner because of not having once had a 
spark or hint of anything different or better. 

Today, the world is in a turmoil. The 
world will decide before too many years have 
passed whether or not the two major forms 
of government battling each other can sur¬ 
vive side by Bide or will have one engulfed 
by the other. Whether integrity, loyalty, pa- 
triotlsnv and the like can survive rejection 
and discrimination becomes a problem. Yet. 
more pressing is the problem of whether 
these concepts can survive hunger, perpetual 
want, and other vital deprivations arising 
naturally from the denial of the right to 
work. Whether this denial comes from a 
Federal agency, a State agency, a municipal 
agency, or private enterprise, operating by 
virtue of a franchise emitting from one of 
the afore-mentioned, It Is nevertheless an 
un-American act, destructive of a demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly and 
our own country is now playing a crucial role 
In the upward or downward trend of the 
Infiltration of various sentiments Into the 
hearts and minds cd Iti citizens. Never be¬ 
fore has the United States had such an op" 
portunlty through Its citizens to win so 


completely a world-wide victory; by making 
democracy work at home, by Insuring one 
fundamental right to all of its very own—a 
right which they could all, despite inability 
to comprehend a nebuloiu foreign policy, 
understand—the right to work. 

Ability knows no color line, as was re¬ 
cently demonstrated by the Orispus Attucks 
Tigers. At this time they are the standard 
bearers for all the high schools of this great 
city. The American spirit of fair play, so 
aptly asserting itself in the world of sports, 
should not be suppressed In our economic 
system. Here. too. the basis should be merit, 
and merit alone. 


Plight of Small-Baiinets Men 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the plight 
of many small-business men is very seri¬ 
ous today. Inability to obtain highly 
needed materials is bringing many of 
them to the verge of ruin. One of them 
has written to me as follows: 

It is dilBcult to preserve any faith in the 
present administrators of government in 
the face of the shameful publicity coming 
out of Washington and the utter lack of 
evidence that a unified, realistic, well-or¬ 
ganized approach is being made toward solv¬ 
ing the internal affairs of our country. 

This gentleman has sent me two 
articles by Denny Allen which relate 
to the question of material shortages as 
it affects the small-business men. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Tape Strangulation, Steel Starvation Kill 
Quincy Man’s Boiler Business 
(By Denny Allen) 

The squeeze Is on—and getting tighter— 
for the small-business man. 

He*B being swamped, his business imper¬ 
iled, by a wave of Government controls, 
red tape and scarcity of raw materials, all 
created by the defense economy. He’s a 
victim of the Nation’s transition from civil¬ 
ian to war production. 

falunc by waysidr 

At a time when business could be thriv¬ 
ing in an expanding market, small-scale 
manufacturers along the South Shore are 
finding themseWes up to their necks in a 
struggle to keep going. Some are beginning 
to succumb to the undertow. 

Especially hard hit are the small com¬ 
panies which use steel and other metals as 
a basic production item. They can’t get 
raw materials for civilian production and are 
caught in a time lag in which they can 
only hope for future subcontracts o: defense 
projects. 

One such case—and it’s a drastic one— 
Is that of the Arc-Way Steel Boiler Oo., 
owned by F. Ray Robinson, of 128 Spring 
Street, Quincy. The squeeze is driving him 
right out of the buslnew which he spent 
years In developing. 

Robinson's plant Is at 20 Ericsson Street 
In Neponset, a building he purchased from 
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the old Lawley shipyard when It closed down 
after the war. Re manufactures (when he 
can get materials) some 40 types of oil-fed 
and gas-fed steel hollers and a comparatively < 
new product, a poultry crenuitor for which 
there Is a national demand. 

TO BB SOLD AT AUCTION 

But he's going out of busln vS. His plant 
and machinery are to be sold at public auc¬ 
tion next week In a complete liquidation of 
the company. 

Robinson's problem Is the same as all 
small manufacturers. Production has been 
reduced to a trickle because metals aren't 
available. What's more, defense subcon¬ 
tracts are still several months off. Antici¬ 
pating them In a highly competitive field 
Is a risky proposition. 

For 5 months, the company has been at 
work, filling out forms and making contacts 
in hopes of getting some defense work, but 
there hasn't been any given out in the steel 
prefabricating line. It probably will be June 
or after before the situation breaks. 

Even If defense orders were available, the 
present system of allocation carries no guar¬ 
anty that a manufacturer could get raw 
materials. True, he would have a defense 
order (130). but mills and warehouses are 
selling available materials to the first fellow 
who comes with a DO. Later arrivals are out 
of luck. 

By summer, the Oovernment hopes to set 
up a controlled materials plan which would 
establish necessary priorities, but that will 
be too late for Robinson and others like him. 

MILLS WON'T TAKB 0R0BR8 

Big business, with Its resources, connec¬ 
tions and wherewithal, may be able to hang 
on, but the sag In civilian production is kill¬ 
ing the Arc-Way Steel Boiler Co. 

"We can't get the materials. The mills 
won't even take our orders," he said. 

"The black market? Yes. we can get all 
the steel we want at black market prices, 
but then we couldn't sell our product be¬ 
cause the cost to the consumer would be too 
high." 

For example, he explained, the maximum 
price hla company can pay for steel boiler 
plate Is 7.6 cents a pound. The black market 
boys are asking from 10 to 20 cents a pound. 

Robinson Is proud of his products—the 
steel boilers which he says are about half the 
size, yet close to three times as efficient as 
the old-type cast-iron boilers. He could build 
them at the rate of one every 20 minutes if 
he hud the materials. 

ORDERS FOR 200 

The poultry cremator, Invented by a New 
Hampshire man with Robinson aiding the 
development. Is something new with great 
promise. It Is for use around poultry farms 
and hatcheries where the disposal of dead 
poultry and refuse has always been a health 
problem. 

"We've sold 50 already and have orders for 
200 more. The orders would go on indefi¬ 
nitely but we can't get the steel," said Robin¬ 
son. Of the 200 on order, he hopes to com¬ 
plete 20. The plant, even at present, could 
turn out 10 a day—-again If materials were 
obtainable. 

But they're not, so the Arc-Way Steel 
Boiler Co. Is going on the auction block on 
February 28 at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 
The building, land, machinery, and every¬ 
thing else will be offered for sale. 

"It would be an excellent opportunity for 
someone," said Robinson. "The right people 
with the right connections could have a fine 
business." 

But for Robinson, the end of his career 
as a manufacturer Is at band. How many 
more small businesses will follow suit In the 
"big squeeze" remains to be seen. 
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Dxfbnsk Mudolx Hits Braintrkb Tool Plant 
(By Denny Allen) 

"Us little follows are really getting booted 
around. Those people In Washington do not 
care what happens to us.” 

TOUGH situation 

Thus spoke today another of the small- 
scale manufacturem along the South Shore 
who are facing extinction in the Nation's 
Jerky Jump from civilian to defense pro¬ 
duction. 

"It Is a tough and nasty situation," 
mourned Frank Albertassl, an official of the 
Corey Tool & Machine Co., of 21 Granite 
Street, Braintree. 

"I have got 17 men I do not know what to 
do with when we finish the work now on 
hand. We cannot get the materials or the 
machines to do our own work and there is 
not too much defense work around yet.” 

Pessimistic about the future. Albertassl 
voiced a lament that Is common with little- 
business men today, especially those who 
need a steady flow of steel and other ma¬ 
terials to stay in business. 

Since the Government began cutbacks in 
civilian production to bolster the defense 
program, a time lag before defense contracts 
appear has pushed many manufacturers into 
an enforced business slump. 

Production has dropped off because ma¬ 
terials are not available and the Jobs of em¬ 
ployees are being either wiped out or serious¬ 
ly Jeopardized. 

NATIONAL CONCERN 

The situation Is one of national concern. 
Manufacturers by the thousands are facing 
an uncertain future that may bring idle 
plants and a serious unemployment problem. 

As a result, Washington officials are under 
heavy pressure to reduce the stockpiling of 
materials and lessen the severity of the time 
lag until defense contracts are placed In 
sufficient volume. 

"Even at that wo have been luckier than 
some," said Albertassl, whose company makes 
special tools for such customers as the 
Pneumatic Scale Corp. In North Quincy and 
the Armstrong Cork Co. plant In South 
Braintree. Albertassl Is a partner In the 
Corey concern with his son James and Wil¬ 
liam Bemls, also of Braintree. 

"We saw It coming 4 or 6 months ago and 
stocked up, but It Is all gone now,” he said. 
"It is really getting bad." 

Getting materials today, he explained, 
amounts to a scramble, picking up 100 
pounds or so wherever It can be found. 

"It Is a funny thing,” be said. "Three 
months ago we used to have salesmen com¬ 
ing In here trying to sell us stainless steel. 
Now we cannot buy It. yet there are not 
many defense contracts around, so where is 
the steel going?” 

GREY MARKET 

One of the answers, he agreed, is the so- 
called grey market where a manufacturer 
can buy Just about any type of metal be 
wants at double the normal price. 

How about the prospect of defense work? 

"We really do not know because we have 
not been out looking,” said Albertassl. "We 
have been very busy with our own work lor 
2 or 8 years. But from what I can see, there 
Is not too much defense work around for 
companies like ours.” 

During World War n. the Corey Co. did 
much work for the Army and Navy on the 
manufacture of special tools. But the pros¬ 
pects of returning to that work are not very 
bright. 

"Practically all of the skilled personnel 
we had in those days are gone now," Alber- 
tassi decalred. "Only one of them is still 
with us. 

"You can quote me. It is a tough and 
nasty situation." 
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Underemployment of Rural Families 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNl'TED STATES 

Thursday. March 22 {legislative day of 
Friday. March 16). 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Farm Unemployment.” pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Post. March 19, 
1951. This editorial discusses materials 
prepared for the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report by the committee’s staff 
and published as a committee print Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1951, under the title "Under¬ 
employment of Rural Families.” I un¬ 
derstand that the committee still has 
available a few copies, which will be dis¬ 
tributed on an Individual basis as long 
as the supply lasts. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to include in the Appendix of 
the Record a summary of the findings of 
this staff study. I wish to state that this 
report grew out of the recommendations 
for further study of the Subcommittee 
on Low-Income Families, under my 
chairmanship. This study is not to be 
considered a report of the committee. 
It does not represent the conclusions of 
the committee or any of its members, 
but simply attempts to present a factual 
review of available material on the im¬ 
portant economic problem of rural low- 
L;come families. The study was pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, on loan 
from the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, and Dr. W. E. 
Hendrix, on leave from the Georgia Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. Other 
members of the committee's staff have 
subjected it to close scrutiny. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
In the Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 19. 

1951] 

Farm Underemplotmxnt 

A report prepared for the Joint Congres¬ 
sional Committee on the Economic Report 
states that 2,000.000 small-farm families, or 
more than a third of all farm families, are 
underemployed. Workers on these small 
farms produce less than half as much as 
those operating medium-sized family farms. 
Another million and a half nonfarm work¬ 
ers living In the country or In small towns 
are only 60 percent as productive as workers 
In the average rural nonfarm family. 11 all 
these underemployed workers had Jobs en¬ 
abling them to produce as much as the aver¬ 
age worker on medium-sized family farms or 
the average rural nonfarm worker, the In¬ 
vestigators conclude that the increase in out¬ 
put would In effect add 2,600.000 workers to 
the country's labor force. 

This rural underemployment Is Nation¬ 
wide. Evidence gathered by the committee 
from all parts of the country is a salutary 
reminder that we need a point 4 program 
of our own-to make more efficient use of our 
nmnpower resources. Although Federal edu¬ 
cational and credit programs aid some of 
these low-income underemployed farm fam¬ 
ilies, the report points out that there is "no 
clearly defined (national) policy for dealing 
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BpeelflciUly with rural uxuleremployinent and 
the low'lncome problem In agriculture on a 
comprehensive baais including both farm and 
nonfarm adjustments/* 

The Investigators stress in particular the 
need for a vigorous farm enlargement pro* 
gram. That is of major importance since in¬ 
adequate acreage acootmts for a great deal 
of the prevallii^ underemployment. How¬ 
ever, the Job is considered too large an under¬ 
taking fm the Government alone. The report 
advocates Integration of educational pro¬ 
grams carried on by the Government with a 
farm-enlargement loan program carried on 
by private agencies. 

Loans are needed, too, to Improve farm 
practices and help underemployed farmers to 
obtain employment elsewhere. Of course, 
these proposals would entail considerable 
outlays by lending agencies, but expenditures 
would be spread over a long period of time 
and would yield dividends throu^ an In¬ 
crease in the earning capacity of several mil¬ 
lion Americans. A country that has spent 
billions of dollars to further recovery (1. e., 
Increase the productivity) of Western Euro¬ 
pean workers has no excuse for ignoring the 
exigent needs of the underprivileged at home. 

SUMICART or UHDSaSMrLOTlfXNT OT BUSAL 

Faiouxs 

(Prepared for the Joint Committee on the 

Economic Report by the committee staff) 

Two million of nearly six million farm op¬ 
erator families are now producing less than 
$1,800 each per year in farm products, in¬ 
cluding products used in the home. In ad¬ 
dition to these farm families, there are 
S.531,000 rural nonfarm families, 1,500.000 
of whom had annual incomes of less than 
$2,000 in 1048. The staff study, which Is 
an outgrowth of studies conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Low-Inoome Families last 
year, shows how the welfare of these 3,530.000 
rural families may be Improved while at the 
same time adding the equivalent of nearly 
2.500,000 vrorkers to our national labor force. 

The report presents new information on 
the extent of underemployment among rural 
families, what existing governmental pro. 
grams are now doing to Improve the lot of 
the underemployed farm family, and lists 
the results of questions directed to techni¬ 
cians in various States as to the extent, 
causes and remedies for underemployment 
of farm families in their areas. The Na¬ 
tionwide character of the problem of rural 
underemployment is demonstrated by the 
fact that the subcommittee received re¬ 
plies from respondents in 37 States. 

The report points out that there are four 
general areas for improvement of the un¬ 
deremployed rural worker: 

1. Increase the productivity per worker on 
existing farms: On small. Inadequate farm¬ 
ing units crop yields are lower and milk pro¬ 
duction per cow and egg pro'ductlon per 
hen are lower than on the nearby larger 
farms. Families on these farming units are 
usually hard-pressed for money to spend for 
seeds, fertllleers, foundation livestock, and 
supplies for disease and insect control; 
Lacking alternative means for employment 
these families, instead of moving, adjust 
themselves to the limited resources at hand. 

3. Increase the size of the farm: Even with 
the adoption of improved practices, if ex¬ 
isting units are not enlarged workers can 
only increase their productivity by 60 to 100 
percent. These small-scale units would 
have to Increase their output by an average 
of 300 percent to equal the modest level of 
output on medium-sixed commercial family 
farms. TO reach that level fully 60 percent 
of the present small farm units must be in¬ 
creased in size or consolidated with other 
farms. 

8. Assist families who desire farm or non¬ 
farm employment outside their home com¬ 
munities: In spite substantial outward 


migration the reduction In population pres¬ 
sure in commimities low-income under¬ 
employed rural families has been only about 
10 percent in the last decade. Although in 
some instances new industries have been es¬ 
tablished nearby, opportunities for off-farm 
employment are only a small fraction of the 
number needed to provide full employment 
for the avallidile able-bodied manpower of 
working age. 

4. Increaae employment opportunities for 
low-income part-time farmers, rural non¬ 
farm families, and hired farm workers: The 
1,800,000 part-time farm and rural nonfarm 
families where the head of the family is able- 
bodied and of working age, either under¬ 
employed or employed on low-productivity 
Jobs, exceeds the number of full-time farm 
families who are tmderemployed. 

The study goes on to give a numbwr of 
specific suggestions to carry out the recom¬ 
mendations listed above, including: 

(a) A cooperative State and Federal pro¬ 
gram of substantial assistance to counties 
having high proportions of underemployed 
rural families to provide: (1) Spe^al 
technical assistance on more efficient farm¬ 
ing practices: (2) Technical assistance to 
help people in these communities determine 
alternative employment opportunities and 
to provide them with skills to take advan¬ 
tage of ^ese opportunities. 

(b) nans for stimulating increased pri¬ 
vate credit for improved farming practices, 
Includitig farm enlargement. 

(c) Proposals, in the light of current man¬ 
power shortages, to provide substantial de¬ 
fense credit and grants to supplement pri¬ 
vate credit for Improved farming practices, 
for farm enlargement, and for moving costs 
of families desiring employment in other 
communities. 


AtlfiRtk Union 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON.GUYM.GILLEHE 

or IOWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1951 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled ‘‘Atlantic Union,” which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
ime of Sunday, March 18, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Atiamtic Union 

When the friends and supporters of a Fed¬ 
eral union of the Atlantic Pact nations 
gathered Ikst week to promote their cause, 
they could point to a general tide moving 
in their direction. The Atlantic Pact con¬ 
tains many hints of an ultimate union; and 
Bussia.'s continued Intransigence has given 
these a new emphasis. General Eisenhower 
represents a unified military policy, while 
a federation of Western European states 
oontinuea to develop on functional lines. 
The Schuman plan is the boldest initiative 
of this kind; and the efforts of American 
officials to secure its adoption indicate the 
extent to which we are bound up in a wide 
community of interests. 

Bx-8eore1»ry of War Patterson, Senators 
Kefauver and GiUette. and other speakers 
at the impressive annual dinner could draw 
upon recent events to fortify their case. 
The successes and the set-backs in Korea, 
the immense efforts and the considerable 


dUBcultine of General Elsenhower's mission. 
aU can be takmi to iUustrate the need for 
some form of closer political ties. A resolu¬ 
tion eaUIng for an international convention 
to discuss imifiementation of this need has 
received substantial axicppatt in both Bouses 
of Congress. For the moment, however, there 
undoubtedly is a desire among many world- 
mended statesmen to focus attention on 
reinforcing General Eiaenhower*8 command 
rather than to raise other far-reaching and 
controversial questions. The immediate task 
is to prove that there exists among the 
people a widespread and profound desire 
for a larger union; and this the Atlantic 
Union Committee is prepared to undertake. 
It is a great task worthy ot the efforts of 
the best men. 


Bdck to tlie Day of the Serf aod Peaiant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICKIQAN 

IN THE HOUSL OF BEPRESENTATlVfiS 

Tuesday, March 6, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Americans, we are told, have 
fought two wars to preserve civilization, 
prevent a return to the Dark Ages. 

As your sons, husbands, and fathers, 
some who have served before, are march¬ 
ing off to world war UI, should we not be 
told where they will be required to fight, 
for what purpose, what battles they 
must win before the war is over? 

Are we back in the days when the 
feudal lords decided when a war—either 
for gain or Just for the pleasure of fight¬ 
ing-should be fought by their serfs? 

Those serfs neither knew why they 
were fighting, where they were to fight, 
nor when the war would end. They were 
a little worse off than are our conscripted 
men of today, for they were required, to 
some extent, to equip themselves for the 
fighting. Our conscripted men are a lit¬ 
tle better off, for munitions of war, their 
food, clothing, and transportation, are 
provided by the taxpayers. But they 
have little, if any, more knowledge of 
where they are going or why—or when 
the war will be over for tliose who sur¬ 
vive—^than did those who fought 600 
years ago. 

The men of those days did, however, 
at least know that they were fighting for 
and under the command of their feudal 
lord. The soldiers of old followed their 
lord and master and his flag into battle. 
Our men, as they leave their home 
shores, sail out imder the Stars and 
Stripes, the flag which for more than 160 
years has, to the people of all the world, 
been the symbol of liberty, Identifying 
the land of freedom and opportunity. 

But, under the present procedure, 
when they leave the homeland and be¬ 
come a part of world war HI they will 
find themselves serving under the flag of 
United Nations, in a force whose com¬ 
mander is a general or an admiral who 
takes his orders either from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization or United 
Nations. The soldier of 600 years ago 
was subject to the ord^ of his lord. 
The American boy of today, when he 
reaches the battleground where he must 
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fight—perhaps die—will go forward, will 
withdraw—on the orders of United 
Nations. 

United Nations is a group made up of 
representatives of 50 nations, with a 
Security Council of 11 members—a Se¬ 
curity Council which dictates when and 
where our men shall fight and for what 
purpose. 

Do you realize that there is a plan 
which will authorize the drafting of 
every physically and mentally fit Ameri¬ 
can male, as he reaches the age of 18 
years, for a period of 26 months, with a 
further obligation to serve in the active 
or reserve forces for an additional 6 
years—a total of 8 years and 2 months 
in military service? 

Do you realize that Mi*. Truman pro¬ 
poses to create an army of at least 4,000,- 
000 men? That he contemplates send¬ 
ing as many million of our men to Korea 
and to Europe as the Security Council— 
not Congress—^thinks may be necessary 
to accomplish its purpose—whatever 
that may be? That they will serve 
under the command and flag of the 
United Nations? 

When our forefathers were fighting for 
their liberty George III of England, who 
wished to prevent the establishment of 
our Republic, hired the Hessians— 
trained mercenary soldiers—to fight for 
him in the Revolutionary War. King 
George paid the landgraves, princes, and 
dukes of the German states for the serv¬ 
ices of those Hessians in an effort to 
throttle liberty. 

Today, Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson are 
sending American men to fight for 
United Nations. The administration is 
not paid for the services of these men 
who fight and die abroad—they fight, 
suffer, and some die, not for home, fire¬ 
side, or country, taut for United Nations. 
The administration has the effrontery to 
tell us that these wars are necessary for 
our own protection. 

But never yet has Mr. Truman, Mr. 
Acheson, nor anyone else told those who 
are paying the cost, doing the fighting, 
just what it is that these men, sent 
abroad to fight under the orders of 
United Nations, must do, which, having 
done, the war will end, peace will be 
established and those who survive may 
come home—live their own lives in their 
own way. 

Are not the American people entitled 
to an answer W that question before 
more of their men are conscripted, march 
off to fight in world war III? 

State Legislative Program of Affiliated 
Young Democrats of New York 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or MZW TORX 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAllVIS 

Wednesday, March 21,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include the 
New York State legislative program of 


the Ainilated Young Democrats, adopted 
December 20,1050: 

State Lioislativi Piooiam or the Attiluted 

Touxra Dbmocxats, Zno., or New Yore;, 

roR 1951 

1. Rent control: Every housewife and every 
tenant knows that our people are the victims 
of inflation at home. The two enemies that 
must be defeated are Inflation and com¬ 
munism. The rising cost of living must be 
held In check, and a major factor In the cost 
of living Is rents. A first order of business 
of the new legislature should be the enact¬ 
ment of a fair rent-control law to prohibit 
the Imposition of unfair rent Increases by 
landlords. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that resi¬ 
dents of the city of New York have been the 
subject of fantastic Increases In garage 
rentals. In some cases amounting to 315 per¬ 
cent. The legislature has repeatedly refused 
to plug this hole in the rent control laws. 
We urge again that the rent control laws be 
amended so as to control specifically garage 
rentals, and thus put an end to this abuse on 
automobUe owners. 

2. Increased aid to municipalities: The 
legislature should enact laws giving a fair 
share of the taxes collected by the State paid 
by the residents of the city of New York and 
other cities to those municipalities. 

8. Public schools: In terms of per capita 
expenditure, and facilities available to the 
total population. New York State ranks far 
below its proper place. Oiir cities lack ade¬ 
quate and modern public schools, and exist¬ 
ing schools are overcrowded. The salaries 
paid to public school teachers are far below 
what Is needed by them to maintain a fair 
standard of living. A broad program of legis¬ 
lation should be adopted to give all com¬ 
munities in the State adequate and modern 
schools and to insure a decent standard of 
living for our teachers. The Incoming legis¬ 
lature should remain In session until such a 
program has been adopted. 

4. Primaries: Under existing law candi¬ 
dates for nomination to offices filled by a 
State-wide election are nominated by State 
conventions. It is notorious that such con¬ 
ventions are controlled conventions and that 
the candidates for election to such offices as 
Governor, United States Senator, Lieuten¬ 
ant Governor, Attorney General, and Comp¬ 
troller are selected by a handful of party 
bosses. Few of the candidates nominated at 
such conventions In recent years would have 
been nominated by party primaries of either 
party. To us such a system is not In accord 
with our concept of the democratic way of 
life. We urge that, as In many other States, 
a direct primary law be enacted so that the 
candidates for offices to be filled by a State¬ 
wide election will be selected by State-wide 
primaries. Only this way can the right of 
the people to select their officers be Insured. 

5. Boards of election: The election law at 
the present time provides that the board of 
elections In the city of New York shall be 
selected by the Democratic and Republican 
County Committees of New York County and 
Kings County. For years the people of the 
counties of Bronx, Richmond, and Queens 
have been thus deprived of representation In 
the board of elections, and appointments to 
that board have become party plums to be 
distributed by political bosses. The board 
of elections, charged with maintaining the 
Integrity of our elective processes. Is truly 
the watchdog of our liberties. We urge that 
the election law be amended so as to provide 
for the election of members of the board of 
elections by olty-wlde primary elections of 
the two major parties. 

6. Eighteen-year-old ballot; With the 
drafting of 18-year-old boys to fight In Korea, 
emphasis is again laid upon the Inequity oi 
otu: present law which says that cltlEens wha 
are old enough to fight are not old enough to 
vote. New York should follow the lead of 


other States and enact legislation conferring 
the ballot at the age of 18. 

7. Divorce law revision: We have for many 
years called attention to the scandal of our 
present divorce laws which breed perjury 
and rampant fraud. The so-called strict di¬ 
vorce law of New York has actually resulted 
in New York becoming one of the easiest of 
divorce States, and has seriously weakened 
the Integrity of our system of Justice. New 
York needs new laws relating to the 
family, marriage, and divorce under which 
our courts will be given adequate staffs to 
permit them to ascertain the causes of fam¬ 
ily difficulties and to work out solutions 
which will permit the court to effect recon¬ 
ciliations and save marriages. We again 
urge the creation by the legislature of a com¬ 
mission composed of representatives of the 
three principal faiths of the State, of doc¬ 
tors, sociologists, women, bench and bar to 
evolve for New York State a model family 
law including divorce, separation, annul¬ 
ment, marriage, and related matters. We 
urge the enactment by New York of the 
Uniform Divorce Recognition Act to put an 
end to fraudulent out-of-State divorces. 

8. Family court: Today there Is confusion 
In the courts as to family matters. The su¬ 
preme court has jurisdiction In divorce, 
separation, and annulment matters, and Is 
not equipped with the staff to permit It to 
discharge Its responsibilities adequately. 
The surrogates have jurisdiction In adoption 
matters. The so-called domestic relations 
court handles primarily support cases, and 
juvenile problems. Still other family mat¬ 
ters are handled elsewhere. Paternity oases 
are handled In the court of special sessions, 
and other matters in the magistrates courts. 
All of these matters should be handled and 
centered In a single family court, and we 
urge the enactment of laws to that end. 

9. Court unification and simplification: In 
other matters too we are afflicted with an 
ancient and unwieldy court structure. The 
Supreme Court of the State is congested 
with many more cases than can possibly be 
handled by its judges, and justice Is frus¬ 
trated by delays of years In between the 
commencement of an action and the time 
that It comes to trial. Other courts such as 
the city court, the municipal court, and the 
court of general sessions do not today have a 
sufficient volume of business to keep their 
judges busy, and those judges are not now 
permitted to serve In other courts where they 
are needed. Our entire court structure 
should be overhauled so as to provide for a 
better utilization of our Judge power, and to 
furnish the people with a more efficient ad¬ 
ministration of justice. 

10. Judges and political office: The State 
constitution today effectively prohibits 
judges of the court of appeals and justices 
of the supreme court from running for po¬ 
litical office without resigning from the 
bench. Such a rule Is consistent with the 
canons of judicial ethics which are aimed 
at preventing judges from using their judi¬ 
cial office for political purposes. Yet judges 
of other courts of the State are, under exist¬ 
ing law, free to run for political office with¬ 
out resigning from the bench and many have 
returned to judicial duties after active politi¬ 
cal campaigns and defeats at the polls. To 
keep politics out of our courts, the consti¬ 
tutional prohibitions should be extended to 
all Judges of all courts of record In the State. 

11. Unemployment Insurance: The bene¬ 
fits of the unemployment Insurance law 
should be extended to classes not now cov¬ 
ered b., It. and should also be made available 
to the sick. ' 

12. Rcapportlonment: The Incoming legis¬ 
lature is charged with responsibility for a 
reapportionment of the State’s congressional 
districts. This becomes a heavy responsi¬ 
bility since New York’s representation In the 
Eighty-third Congress Is to be reduced. Con¬ 
gressional reapportionment should be done 
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on n noaparUsan baala and with tha purpoaa 
of insuring that each of the State's 43 
oongreaslonal districts wiu contain an 
equal population. GerrynuusderlB^ should 
be avoided. 

Reapportlonment of the State legislature 
Is also a pressing problem. For many yean 
restrictive laws have prevented the people 
of the cities of the State, Including the city 
of New York, from havixtg fair and equal 
representation In the legislature. A new law 
should be enacted to provide that all sections 
of the State will be represented in the legis¬ 
lature on the basis of population In accord 
with the basic principles of democratic gov¬ 
ernment. 

18. Motor vehicles: We are opposed to the 
use of revenues obtained from gasoline taxes 
and automobile license fees for purposes 
other than the development and mainte¬ 
nance of an adequate systmn of highways. 
We advocate the abtdltlon of toll roads and 
the Issuance of permanent automobile li¬ 
cense plates. We urge that the discrimina¬ 
tory gasoline tax In favor of nonautomotlve 
lusers of gasoline be abolished, and that in- 
dxistrlal users of gasoline be subjected to 
the same tax as motorists. We oppose a use 
tax on automobiles. 

14. Recognition of women voters: Although 
they constitute more than half of the elec¬ 
torate, there are few major State, city, or 
county ofllces which are held by women. We 
advocate the nomination, appointment, and 
election of qualified women to a lair share 
of city. State, and county offices, and we call 
upon Democratic leaders in the State to give 
such representation to women wherever pos¬ 
sible. 

16. Narcotics: We favor the enactment of 
a law providing for the treatment and re¬ 
habilitation of narcotic addicts by State 
agencies, and the taking of all necessary 
steps by the State to eliminate the traffic 
in narcotics. 

16. Little Hoover Commission: Enactment 
of a bill for a little Hoover Commission, to 
be patterned after the Federal Hoover Com¬ 
mission. Is recommended. 

17. Permanent personal registration: It is 
urgent that legislation be enacted to pro¬ 
vide lor permanent personal registratlmi 
throughout the State. 

18. Refusal to waive immunity: We urge 
that the present laws which provide that a 
Gtovernment official or employee who refuses 
to testify in any proceeding on the ground 
that his testimony will Incriminate him shall 
thereafter be barred from public employ¬ 
ment, shall be extended to retired Govern¬ 
ment officials or employees, and that the 
pension rights of all such retired Govern¬ 
ment officials or employees shall terminate 
upon such refusal to testify. 

IB. Oommimlsm: We abhor communism in 
aU its manifestations, and we urge that all 
steps be taken by the legislature necessary 
to root It out and expell It from our State. 
We are opposed to the employzhent of Com¬ 
munists in our National, State, or local Gov¬ 
ernments. The danger to our democratic 
way of life does not come only from abroad. 
There are some misguided cl'Jxens and resi¬ 
dent aliens who call themselves Americans 
who have lent themselves and their energies 
to foreign doctrine and to foreign aggressors 
who seek to stamp out democracy in our 
country. We cannot afford to have an Amer¬ 
ican Qottwald or an American Quisling, and 
we must take all steps that our Constitution 
permits to make sure that we do not have 
one. At the same time, we must apply tra¬ 
ditional American methods in ferreting out 
and removing such persons. It la clear to 
us that the members, both open and con¬ 
cealed, of the American Communist Party 
are, in fact, the wUling agents of a foreign 
government committed to Interfere with and 
dlnupt our domestio affairs. We must deal 
with them as such. 

90. United Nations: We again support to 
the fullest extent the United Nations, and 


advocate strengthening It ao that St may 
make and enforce wise JtMgnmta and keep 
the peace of the world. We endorse the 
flying cm the puMlo buildings of our States 
ttie United Nations flag, to the left of our 
own American flag, as a symbol of our Na- 
tion’s support of the United Nations and Its 
objectives. We urge that our teachers train¬ 
ing eOUeges give courses qualifying ttielr 
graduates to Impart to their students In our 
public schools tlM principles of aouxul Ameri¬ 
canism and of the United Nations Oharter. 

21. St. Lawrenoe asaway: Onoe again we 
endorse the program for a St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way. and full development by New York 
State undm publlo ownerablp of the water¬ 
power facilities thereby provided. Too long 
hss this Important projmt been neglected. 
In connection therawitb, we favor the pree 
orvatlon and development of the aoenlo 
beauty of Niagara Fails. 

22. Publlo health: The Inadequacies of our 
State publlo bcalth system should be speed¬ 
ily removed, and new publle bocpltala 
througbout the State should be oomplMed 
and constructed. The Intolerable conditions 
In some of our State hospitals, whereby 
children are forced to sleep on the floor, 
ahould be corrected at onoe. 

28. Public housing: Our program of publlo 
housing should be aooelmated and projecta 
brought to conqiletlon ao that the existing 
shortage of homes can be remedied. Our 
goal should be- to have provided homea tat 
all veterans of World War n before the vet¬ 
erans of Korea come home. 

24. Regents; The present m^hod of Meet¬ 
ing regents of the University of the State 
of New York Is unfair and should be changed. 
Those In charge of the educational system 
of the State should be Mlected on a non- 
polltioal hasls, and with a view to giving 
representation to all wetlonB of the State. 

26. SecurltleB dealers: It Is ironical that 
although our laws provide that barbers, 
plumbers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, real 
estate brokers, and Insurance brokers must 
take examinations and demonstrate their 
qualifications before they can commence 
their profeeslon, no similar laws apply to 
persons handling other people's money as 
securities dealers and brokera. We do not 
believe that merely the p o eseeelon of funds 
necessary to purchase a eeat on the New 
Ym'k Stock Exchange or the New York Curb 
Exidiange should qualify a person to engage 
in the aecurltlee bualneea. We support the 
enactment of a State law providing for the 
licensing, by a system of examination, of 
all persons engaging in the securltleB busi¬ 
ness In this State. 

2«t. Civilian defense: We support full ap¬ 
propriations for the development of a civil¬ 
ian defenae system In this State. 

27. Practice of eleetroiyBlB: To amend the 
general business law In relation to providing 
for the examination, licensing, and regula- 
tlona of persona engaged In the practice of 
electrolysis. 

ExpcMiitiiK CcBiroi and DefesM 
LegiflatioB 

ErrSNSlDN OP REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILET 


ZN THE SENATE OF THE U N ITE D STATEB 
Thursday, March 22 iUgUlattoe day of 
Friday, March 19), 1991 

lit, WILBT. lit. Fresideiit, I pr c Be n t 
a copy of a poUoy recomiiieiidatiozi 
adopM by the national affairs commit¬ 
tee of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 


OMroe on Mvuaif 8 cm the sidiieet of 
oontred of non ssse nt iai eapendltures. I 
ask unanimous consent that the zeao- 
lutioD. Indicating. I baUevg. xeaetlons 
which are diared by oountlesa people 
ci my State cn the yital aubjeot cf eon- 
aenring funds, be printed in the Raootik 
There being no objection, the recom¬ 
mendation was ordered to be printed in 
the Riooao, as follows: 

DlB sdu 

SiJBOO/lOOAOO in the bndgai for flaoal 1252. 
Zn the UtfSt of present cand lt losm this reduo- 
tlon can be effected without hampering the 
defense effort. Even with sudb a reduction, 
Federal civilian expradlturea would atlll be 
$2,000,000,000 more than they were In 1B46, 
and naarty S8,000A00A00 mora than In 1B46. 

The Frsaldantb new budget of gTlAOO,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1062 leaves mnSh to be 
dealrad if tha Faderal Qovarnmant la to do 
a real belt-tlghtaniog Job In nondefense 
spending. This Is by far the largest peace¬ 
time budget that has ever been submitted to 
the American people. The prevlouB all-time 
high of 044.000,000.000 was ooUeeted by the 
Federal Government In 1046. It will cost 
the taxpayers of Milwaukee Oounty 0587.- 
Biom and those of the State 01.488^66,000 
as their share of the budget. 

Zn his state of the Union message the 
President said, rzhe Government must prac¬ 
tice rigid economy In nondefense aetivltlee. 
Msny of the things we would normally do 
must be curtailed or postponed.” A close 
look at this budget masaaga, bowaver. shows 
that 1058 expenditures will be b^er than 
1051 la almost every major spending item. 
The budget message proposes an enactment 
of virtually all at the Fair Deal legislative 
program. For many of these items the 
budget does not include expenditure esti¬ 
mates. He did, however, apeclflcally add 
0800.000,000 In Federal aid to education 
and 086,000,000 for his proposed health- 
insurance program. In the time of sharply 
rising taxes these proposals seem remark¬ 
able, to say the least. 

While some outs have been made (totaling 
OSflOO,000,000), they are somewhat mislead¬ 
ing, since many of them are balanced by 
Increases In nondefense qpendlng under other 
headings such as bealtb Insurance and Fed¬ 
eral aid to education. 

In general, the budget appears to be ex¬ 
tremely liberal toward nonmlUtary expendi¬ 
tures Which, In one way or another, can be 
tied In with defense. In the strictly non- 
dMouw areas some relative small cuts have 
been made, but by and large, the policy seems 
to be hold the line of 1951 expendlturea 
In these areas rather than to make cuts in 
them. 

The President expressed every Intention of 
restoring, when possible, cuts he did make, 
and in many eases recommendations were 
made that these nondefense activities be 
greatly expanded when possible. 

Senator Hasst F. Rnn (Democrat, Vir¬ 
ginia), on December 22. 1960, in a letter 
to the President suggested reductions In 
nonessentlsl spending totaling 97,000.000,000, 
based largely cm estimated expenditures dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. When the Pres¬ 
ident submitted his budget on January 15 
for the next flaoal year enSung June 80,1062, 
recommending domestio civilian expendi¬ 
tures totaling more than 91jQiOO,000,000 in 
excess of the eatlmates for this fiscal year, 
Senator Btsd revised bis proposal to reduce 
nonesaentlal Federal expenditures by 99,- 
lOOAOOAOO in comparison wltb the Freel. 
dmt's budget requests for next year. 

Reductions tn less essential spending wUl 
no4 only make tt easier for the Nation to 
bear the enlarged burden of mlUtaiy prepa¬ 
ration, but wlU also ba a powerful force in 
the fight against Iziflation. 
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n* PnMBt SKwtlM 

SSinieiON OF BSMARK8 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or RNIVlTLVAmA 

IN THE BENATB OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1961 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricoro a very good 
letter on the present situation, written 
by the Honorable O. Albert Stewart, a 
most outstanding newspaperman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord« 
aC follows: 

OLSARraLD, Pa., March 20, lOSt. 
Bditox, the Inquirer: 

Monday’s Inquirer tells us of an Easter 
program beamed to Eastern Europe by our 
multl-mllllon-dollar propaganda outfit, the 
Voice, wherein Joe Stalin was likened to a 
cuckoo. 

How nauseating to think that the voice of 
a great Christian nation could do no better 
than produce a cheap vaudevllllan skit as a 
means of combating communism and por¬ 
traying the American way of life. 

How much better and more appropriate 
would it have been to beam the story of the 
risen Christ which communism seeks to put 
down but which millions of middle age and 
aged Russians surely remember and would 
like to hear again. 

How much better to have beamed some 
glorious and soul-lifting Easter music which 
sively would have fallen on receptive ears 
no longer treated to anything but the mili¬ 
taristic music exalting statlsm. 

How much better to have told of the mil¬ 
lions of free Americans singing praises to 
Gk>d rather than to dictators and political 
philosophies, and of all the millions of free 
Americans who gathered in their chosen 
places of worship In accordance with the 
dictates of their own conscience. 

Aside from the ridiculousness of such a 
broadcast our multl-mllllon-dollar Voice Is 
supposed to be staffed by experts In human 
relations, among them psychologists who 
should know that the surest way to encour¬ 
age support of a man by his friends and 
associates Is to ridicule him. These experts 
must know that Stalin has his friends in 
Eastern Europe, that there Is a generous 
streak of nationalism in every man and that 
such silly ridicule Is resented. 

Many of us Americans are not admirers of 
our President, Mr. Truman. We cuss him 
aplenty. But all of us would resent ridicule 
and caricature of him by Russia or by the 
propaganda machine of any other nation, 
and. motivated by our nationalistic impulses, 
basic American unity and, yes, patriotism if 
you like, would rush to his support. 

Finally, if Joe Stalin Is what our President 
and our State Department says he Is, his 
name should be referred to with disdain and 
he described as something unspeakable, not 
likened to a cuckoo or any other member of 
the feathered kingdom. 

And, above all, our Voice should realize 
the seriousness of the job it has to do and 
not be playing around with such Juvenlllan 
Ideas as skits In gay mood as reported by the 
United Press, especially on a day affording 
the finest opportunity to portray our Joyous 
American way of life. 

The Voice has given ample evidence of Its 
unfitness on this and other occasions. Why 
do we continue to spend millions on such 
cuckoo business? 

O. Aleebt Bteutart, 

Ex-editor, Clearfield (Pa,) Progress, 


OsSms of Jcwitli Peoplt for Naii Murder, 
3pofiatioi, tad Robberir—Shall the 
Morderers Become the Hefart of Their 
Victims? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW TOOK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 21,1961 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following com¬ 
munication from the Ambassador of 
Israel to the Secretary of State on the 
question of Israel’s claim against Ger¬ 
many: 

The Ambassador of Israel presents his 
compliments to the honorable the Secretary 
of State and, under instructions from the 
Government of Israel, has the honor to sub¬ 
mit the following communication on the 
question of Israel's claim against Germany. 

2. In the note which the Ambassador of 
Israel had the honor to address to the Beo- 
/etary of State on January 26.1951, he stated 
that the Government of Israel reserved to 
Itself the right to deal In a separate note with 
such claims In respect of Jewish losses for 
which Germany must be held accountable 
as did not fall within the scope of the exist¬ 
ing laws providing for Individual restitu¬ 
tion and indemnification. It Is proposed in 
the present note to state the basis and nature 
of these claims and submit proposals for 
their satisfaction. 

8. The case of the Jewish people against 
Germany Is without precedent. There is no 
record in history of such gigantic slaughter 
and rapine as that perpetrated by the Ger¬ 
man people against the Jews of Europe. In 
the course of a few years entire communities, 
whose history went back over a millennium, 
were wiped out by a process of systematic 
extermination. Over 6,000,000 Jews were 
done to death by torture, starvation, mass 
execution, and asphyxiation; many of them 
were burned and burled alive. Neither old 
nor young were spared. Children were torn 
from the arms of their mothers and flung 
Into the furnaces. Old men and women were 
hunted down and sent to the death camps. 
In Poland and the occupied zone of Russia 
alone, over 4,000,000 Jews perished. From 
Germany Itself and from every part of Eu¬ 
rope which fell under German domination— 
from Norway, Denmark. Holland, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Austria—^tralnloads of Jews were sent 
month after month to the extermination 
centers. Their destruction forms one of the 
most harrowing stories In the annals of the 
human race. 

4. Murder was accompanied by robbery on 
a vast scale. According to conservative esti¬ 
mates.* Jewlsp property to the value of over 
$6,000,000,000 was seized by the Nazis In Ger¬ 
many and the other Eurot^n countries that 
fell under their sway. This includes a col¬ 
lective fine of 1,000,000,000 marks Imposed on 
the Jews In Germany In the wake of the Gov¬ 
ernment-organized pogrom of November 
1988, as well as other fines, seizures, and dis¬ 
criminatory taxes imposed by the Nazi au¬ 
thorities on German Jews In regard to which 
the Government of the German Federal Re¬ 
public appears to have assumed a liability by 
acknowledging itself recently a successor 
power to the Third Reich. 

* Indemniflcatloa and Reparations, by N. 
Robinson (published by the Institute of Jew¬ 
ish Affairs, New York. 1944), p. 83. 


6. This colossal campaign of genocide and 
spoliation represented the climax of a process 
of persecution which began on the day when 
the National-Socialist Government came into 
power. The judgment In the N -rcirberg 
trial of German major war criminals de¬ 
scribed it as “a record of consistent and 
systematic inhumanity on the greatest scale." 
The following extracts from the judgment 
may serve to illustrate the progress of Jewtoh 
persecution from the establishment of the 
Nazi regime until the end of World War II: 

"With the seizure of power, the persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews was Intensified. A series of 
discriminatory laws were passed, which 
limited the oflloes and professions permitted 
to Jews: and restrictions were placed on their 
family life and their rights of citizenship. 
By the autumn of 1938, the Nazi policy 
toward the Jaws had reached the stage where 
It was directed toward the complete exclu¬ 
sion of Jews from German life. Pogroms 
were organized, which included the burning 
and demolishing of synagogues, the looting 
of Jewish businesses, and the arrest of prom¬ 
inent Jewish businessmen. A collective fine 
of 1,000,000,000 marks was Imposed on the 
Jews, the seizure of Jewish assets was au¬ 
thorized, and the movement of Jews was 
restricted by regulations to certain specified 
districts and hours. The creation of ghet- 
toes was carried out on an extensive scale, 
and by an order of the security police Jews 
were compelled to wear a yellow star to be 
worn on the breast and back. • • The 

imposition of r, fine of 1.000,000,000 marks 
was made, and the confiscation of the finan¬ 
cial holdings of the Jews was decrsed. at a 
time when German armament expenditure 
had put tha German treasury In difficulties, 
and when the reduction of expenditure on 
armaments was being considered. * • * 

"The Nazi persecution of Jews In Germany 
before the war, severe and repressive as It 
was. cannot compare, however, with the pol¬ 
icy pursued during the war in the occupied 
territories. Originally the policy was simi¬ 
lar to that which had been in force inside 
Germany. Jews were required to register, 
were forced to live in ghettoes, to wear the 
yellow star, and were used as slave laborers. 
In the summer of 1941. however, plans were 
made for the final solution of the Jewish 
question in all of Eiurope. The final solu¬ 
tion meant the extermination of the Jews, 
which early in 1939 Hitler had threatened 
would be one of the consequences of an 
outbreak of war. and a special aection In the 
Gestapo under Adolf Elchmann, as head of 
section B4 of the Gestapo, was formed to 
carry out the policy. 

"The plan for exterminating the Jews was 
developed shortly after the attack on the 
Soviet Union. Elnsatzgruppen of the secu¬ 
rity police and SD, formed for the purpose 
of breaking the resistance of the population 
of the areas lying behind the German armies 
In the East, were given the duty of extermi¬ 
nating the Jews in these areas. The effec¬ 
tiveness of the work of the Elnsatzgruppen Is 
shown by the fact that in February 1942, 
Heydrich was able to report that Estonia 
had already been cleared of Jews and that In 
Riga the number of Jews had been reduced 
from 20.600 to 2,500. Altogether the Blnsatz- 
gruppen operating In the occupied Baltic 
States killed over 135,000 Jews In 3 months. 
Nor did these special units operate com¬ 
pletely Independently of the German armed 
forces. There la clear evidence that leaders 
of the Elnsatzgruppen obtained the coopera¬ 
tion of army commanders. * * * 

"These atrocities were all part and parcel 
of the policy inaugurated in 1941. Part of 
the 'final solution' was the gathering of Jews 
from all German-occupied Europe in con¬ 
centration camps. • • • All who were 

fit to work were used as slave laborers In 
the concentration camps; all who were not 
fit to work were destroyed in gas chambers 
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and their hodlee burned. Certain oonoentm- 
tion campe auch as Trebllnka and Auieh- 
arlta were set aalde for this main puipoae. 
With regard to Auechwlta. the trllmnal heard 
the evidence of Hoees, the commandant of 
the camp from May 1, 1940. to Deoember 
1. 1043. He eatlmated that in the camp of 
Auechwite alone In that time aAOO.000 per- 
eone were exterminated, and that a further 
eoo.000 died from dleeaee and etarvatlon. 
Hoese deacrttmd the aereenlng for extermi¬ 
nation by atatlng In evldenee: 

** *Thoee who iiwre lit for work were aent 
Into the camp. Othera were aent imme- 
dlatMy to the extermination planta. Ohil- 
dren of tender ireara were invariably exter¬ 
minated. * • * Very frequently women 
would hide their children tmder their clothea. 
but of eourae when we found them we would 
aend the children to be exterminated.’ 

**Be deaorlbed the actual killing by atat- 
ing: 

” ‘It took from 8 to 16 mlnutea to kill the 
people In the death chamber, depending 
upon climatic oondltlona. We knew when 
the people were dead b ecaue e their acream- 
Ing Bt(q>ped. We uaually waited about one- 
half hour before we opened the domra and 
removed the bodlea. After the bodlea were 
removed our special commandos took off the 
rings and extracted the gold from the teeth 
of the corpses.' 

"Beating, atarvatlon, torture, and killing 
were general. The inmates were subjected 
to cruel experiments at Dachau in August 
1949, victims were Immersed In cold water 
until their body temperatures were reduced 
to 98 degrees centigrade, when they died 
Immediately. Other experiments Included 
blgh-altltude experiments In pressure cham¬ 
bers. experiments to determine how long 
htunan beings could survive In freealng 
water, experiments with poison bullets, ex¬ 
periments with contagious diseases, and ex¬ 
periments dealing with sterlllaatlon of men 
and women by X-rays and other methods. 

"Bvldence was given of the treatment of 
the inmates before and after their exter¬ 
mination. There was testimony that the 
hair of women victims was cut off before 
they were killed, and shipped to Germany, 
there to be used in the manufacture of 
mattresses. The clothes, money and valua¬ 
bles of the inmates were alEO salvaged and 
sent to the appropriate agencies for dis¬ 
position. After the extermination the gold 
teeth and fillings were taken from the heads 
of the oorpaes and sent to the Belchabank. 

"After cremation the ashes were used for 
fertillaer, and In some Instances attempts 
were made to utUlxe the fat from the bodies 
of the victims In the commercial manufac¬ 
ture of soap. Special groups traveled through 
Burqp* to find Jews and subject them to 
the 'final solution.’ German missions were 
sent to such satellite countries as Hungary 
and Bulgaria, to arrange for the shipment of 
Jews to extermination canqis and it Is known 
that by the end of 1944, 400fi00 Jews Irom 
Hungary had been murdered at Auschwlts. 
Bvldence has also been given of the evacua¬ 
tion of 110,000 Jews from part of Rumania 
for ‘liquidation.’ Adolph Biehmann, who bad 
been put In charge of this program by HlUerit 
has estimated that the policy pursued re¬ 
sulted in the killing of 6.000.000 Jews, of 
Which 4,000,000 were killed in the extermina¬ 
tion Institutions.’’ 

6. A crime of such vast and fearful dimen¬ 
sions cannot be expiated by any measure of 
material reparation. The Jewim people has 
lost a third of its numbers. ‘Ihe bulk of 
European Jewry has been armihllated; out at 
every four Jewe in Burope three were killed. 
No Indemnity, however large, can make good 
the loss of human life and cultural values 
or atone for the suflESrlng and agonies of the 
men, women and children put to death by 
every Inhuman device. As Frank, one of the 
principal defendanta In the Nuremberg Trial, 
admitted: "A thousand years will pass and 
this guilt of Germany will still not be erased.’* 
All that can be done is to secure the Indem- 


nW eet toi eCAbe hein er the vtottns end the 
rebahilltatlon of the survivors. The Jews 
hbve been killed, but the German people oon- 
ttnue to enjoy the fruits of the caniais end 
plunder perpetrated by their erstwhile 
leaders. In the Biblical phrase, they have 
"killed and also taken posmeslon.’* The dead 
cannot be revived. Their torment cannot 
be undone. This much, however, can be de¬ 
manded: that the German people be required 
to restore the stolen Jewish property and to 
pay for the rehabilitation of those who have 
survived. 

7. in the absorption and rehabilitation of 
these survivors Israel has from the start 
played a major part. When the Nazi pei'se- 
outlon began In Germany In the spring of 
1983. the Jews of Palestine, as It then was. 
immediately came to the rescue. An ever in¬ 
creasing stream of German Jews—swollen 
after the rape of Austria and Csechoslovakla 
by Jews from these oountrlee—found its way 
to Palestine. During the period between the 
establishment of the Nasi regime In Germany 
and the outbreak of the Second World War. 
over iSjOOO refugees from the Nazi-controlled 
countries of Guatrai Burope settled In Pales¬ 
tine. Even diurlng the war years, despite 
the limitations Imposed, Jewish Immigration 
from Burope XMver ceased. Tireless efforts 
were made to bring out Jews from the coun¬ 
tries threatened or engulfed by the Nazi In- 
vasl<m. When the war ended, the Jews of 
Palestina risked their all to bring to safety* 
those who had survived the great slaughter. 
When In the end the State of Israel was 
established. Its first step was to open Its gates 
to the Jewish Displaced Persons from the 
areas of the former concentration camps. 
Between the ]rearB 1939 and 1950, nearly 
380,000 Jews were brought over In this way 
from the Nazi-conquered territories. If to 
these are added the Jews who Immigrated 
from Central Europe during the prewar years 
of the Nazi persecution, the total amounts to 
over 460,000. 

8. Most of the newcomers brought with 
them Uttle more than their weakened bodies. 
Their belongings had long been taken from 
them. Many of them were hard-core cases, 
men and women whose health was broken 
beyond repair, and whmn no country but 
Israel was prepared to accept. Unlike other 
Immigration countries where new arrivals 
can easily be absorbed Into a fully developed 
economic system, Israel has had to make 
special efforts by laige-scale. allocation of 
public funds for invwtment and mainte¬ 
nance to create openings for the newcomers. 
The whole economic regime of the new state 
was from Its first hour made to serve this 
overriding task. Though substantial finan¬ 
cial supp^ has come from Jews abroad, the 
bulk of the expenditure Involved In the re¬ 
ception and rehabilitation of the immigrants 
has been borne by the people of Israel. 
Heavy taxation and a strict regime of eco¬ 
nomic austOTlty have bad to be imposed and 
have bem willingly accepted by the people 
Qf the country In order to provide homes 
and a livelihood for these immigrants. It 
Is surely no exaggerated claim to demand 
that the German people, who were respon¬ 
sible for all this misery and who continue 
In possession of the economio assets taken 
from the Jews, dmut imd alive, should be 
required to make reparktion for the benefit 
of the survivors. . 

9. When the victorious Allies at the end 
of the war allocated the reparations due 
from Oermany. the Jewish people bad as 
yet no locus standi In the community of sov¬ 
ereign nations. As r. fCBUlt, Its claims, tlunigh 
mosnlly perhaps stronger than those of any 
other people that had suffered at the hands 
of the Nazis, went Iqr default. Tht time has 
come to rectify this omission. Israel is the 
only state which can speak on behalf of the 
Jewish people—the people, membership at 
which was the cause of the death of the 
6,000,000. Hrael has tom built vp tar the 
specific pmpom at providing a refuge for 
all persecuted and homeleee Jews. That re- 


sponslbUlty Iwe ttafouiliout bsefi conceived 
in active terms; In the war against Nazi 
Oermany, larael's eons and daughters fought 
in national fCrmatlona among the Allied 
foroes. A Jewlah biiiade group took part 
In the final ovartbraw of the enemy and 
played an active role In the reeoue and re¬ 
lief of Jewish survivors In various parts of 
Europe. The recognition by the United Na¬ 
tions of the right of the Jewish people to 
the reestabltobment of its cmnmonweslth 
was seen ae an set of reparation for the 
wrongs endured by them throughout his¬ 
tory. culminating in the Nazi campaign of 
extermination. Having thus arisen, brael 
has made itself responalble for the absorp¬ 
tion and rehabilitation at the survivors of 
that oataatrophe. For all tbeae reasons, the 
state of Israel regards itaelf ea entitled to 
claim reparations from Gknmany by way of 
indemnity to the Jewish people. 

10. The amount to be Claimed must he 
related, on the one hand, to the loeeee suf¬ 
fered by the Jewlsb peoifie at the hands of 
the Germans, and on the other, to the finan¬ 
cial coat involved In the rehabilitation In 
Israel of thoae who escaped or survived the 
Nazi regime. The Government at larael Is 
not In a position to procure and submit full 
data of the Jewish property confiscated and 
plundered by the Germane, which, as previ¬ 
ously stated. Is authorltotlvely estimated to 
aggregate over 66,000.000.000. It can base its 
claim only on the expenditure Incurred and 
anticipated In connection with the reaettle- 
ment of the Jewlah immigrenta from the 
oountrlee formerly under Neal control. 
Their number to estimated at about 600.000 
which would Involve an over-all expenditure 
of 81,600,000,000. This figure ocmeponde 
approximately to the value of exports from 
Western Oermany alone in 1950, which, in 
view of Germany's economic recovery, is 
likely to Increase considerably during 1961. 
If spread over a perlo ' of years and trans- 
ferred partly In the form of goods, a repara¬ 
tion payment of this total would not be be¬ 
yond the capacity of the German people. 
No settlement of German reparations can be 
regarded as equitable on moral or legal 
grounds which would not meet this mini¬ 
mum clelm on behalf of the major sufferers 
of the Nazi regime. Nor can there he any 
approach to the rehabilitation of Oermany 
among the community of natione unUl this 
baaio measure of reparaUon bee been 
effected. 

11. Tbe Government of Lnreel trusts that 
the Government of tbe United States wlU 
accept the Justice of Ita claim. It would 
urgently request that the occupying powers 
should not band over full powers to any 
Oermea government without expreae reser¬ 
vations having been made for the payment 
of reparations to Israel. It would welcome 
an early ezpreeskm of the views of the Gov- 
emment of the United States conoernlng the 
practical ztepe which might moat eSCcUvely 
be taken toward implementing the proposals 
outlined In this note. 

Mazcr 19,1961. 


RtMhriiM A4»pttd br ibt AMiicn 
Uiliw FnoMob OUo 

BXIBNBION OF BUMARKB 

IiON.ALVlirF.WEICHEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEFBSBBNTATIVBS 

Thnndav, March 22, mi 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Bpafiker, 1 In¬ 
clude « resolution cdopted by unanimous 
vote of the American Leglm. of Free- 
mont, Ohio, and request that the House 
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Committee on Ways and Means consider 
the matter: 

RMOLTmOM 

Whereiui It wm the oustom during World 
War n that memben of the Armed Foroea 
ehould not have to pay Income tax on aervlee 
pay because of the saorlfloes they were mak¬ 
ing for the good of their country; and 
Whereas the members of our Armed Forces 
are now paying the regular income tax on 
their income received as members of the 
Armed Forces; and 

Whereas it Is felt by the members of 
Thurston-Zwlr Post, No. 121, Inc., the 
American Legion, of Ohio, that members of 
the Armed Forces are being taxed sulBclent- 
ly by virtue of their service to their coun¬ 
try:- Now, therefore be it 
Resolved, That all regulations governing 
the collection of withholding tax and income 
tax on service pay from members of our 
Armed Forces be rescinded until such time 
as the present emergency is declared official¬ 
ly at an end; and be it further 
Resolved, That, effective January 1, 1961, 
all withholding tax on service pay be re¬ 
turned to the members of our Armed Forces 
who have paid same; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Representatives of 
Ohio, to the commander of the fifth district, 
the American Legion of Ohio, and to the com¬ 
mander of the American Legion of Ohio for 
action by their respective committees to put 
this into effect. 

Adopted by unanimous vote of the post at 
its regular meeting on Monday, February 
19. 1951. ' 

Harbv a. Bbunthaver. 

Adjutant. 


What Do They Teach at Rooteyelt 
College? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

or muNoxs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following edito¬ 
rial from the Peoria Star of March 17, 
1951: 

What Do They Teach at Roosevelt CoLLxcEr 

Hearings on the Broyles-Young antisub¬ 
versive bill continued this week in the State 
senate. It was a similar bill which brought 
rioting Communist students to Springfield 2 
years ago from Roosevelt College and the 
University of Chicago. 

One of the witnesses appearing to testify 
against the bill Wednesday was a student of 
Roosevelt College of Chicago. Her name was 
Mrs. Violet Finney. She testified that it 
was her belief that the Broyles-Young bill 
constituted an infringement upon personal 
freedom. 

*'Wbat rights are you denied in the bill?’* 
asked Senator Clyde Trager, of Peoria. 

"The right to belong to a subversive or¬ 
ganization." replied Mrs. Finney. (She was 
forthright to say the least.) 

"Do you want to belong to a subversive 
organization?" asked Senator Trager. 

"No," answered Birs. Finney, "but I do not 
like to be denied the right." 

If the witness had carefully read the 
Broyles-Young bill—and we doubt if she 
had—she would have found that it contained 
the following definition of "subversive organ¬ 
ization." 
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"Subversive organization means any or¬ 
ganization which engages in or advocates, 
abets, advises, or teaches, or a purpose of 
which la to engage in or advocate, abet, 
advise, or teach aotlviti«i intended to over¬ 
throw, destroy, or alter, or to assist in the 
overthrow, destruction, or alteration of, the 
constitutional form of government of the 
United States, or of the State of Illinois, or 
of any political subdivision of either of them, 
by revolution, force, violence, or other unlaw¬ 
ful means." 

Subversion, as defined in the Broyles- 
Young bill, is already a felony and will 
continue to be so whether this bill becomes 
a law or not. Purpose of the Broyles-Young 
bill is to give the State of Illinois a better 
legal weapon to deal with persons who ate 
engaged in subversive activities. 

What the Roosevelt College student con¬ 
fessed was that she wanted the privilege of 
joining others in unlawful means of attempt¬ 
ing to overthrow the constitutional Oovem- 
ment of the United States. She might as 
well have said that she did not want to 
commit murder, but she did not like to be 
denied the right to do it; or that she had 
no intention of robbing a bank, but that 
she didn't like the Government to tell her 
that she couldn’t do so if she chose. 

Roosevelt Collage is only a name to us. 
We have no reason to believe that Mrs. 
Finney's thoughts reflect those of the faculty 
or the student body. But the student riot 
of 1949 and this testimony of a student 
raises the question. What influence at Roose¬ 
velt College fosters or permits such irre¬ 
sponsible action and such distorted thinking 
among some of the students? 

Mr. Speaker, we believe the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has been asked to look into some mid- 
western universities for evidence of sub¬ 
versive teaching. Perhaps the House 
committee could learn what they teach 
at Roosevelt College. 


A Tale of Two Valleys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1951 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is so 
easy to find articles about what is wrong 
with America and to hear constant 
criticism of all phases of our national 
life, that it is refreshing to read a report 
which calls attention to Americanism 
and what it really is. I am proud to call 
attention to a book written by a former 
Member of this House, the Honorable 
Conrad O. Selvig, who represented a dis¬ 
trict in the great State of Minnesota. 
Mr. Selvig is now enjoying a well earned 
rest and has taken advantage of the 
time to put into a book his thoughts on 
good old-fashioned Americanism. 

I would like to insert into the Record 
a review of the book taken from the Los 
Angeles Mirror, a review which is also 
a stirring tribute to our former colleague. 
The review was reprinted by the Crook- 
ston (Minn.) Daily Times. It follows: 

Bez.vxo'b Boos Brznos TRxzura 
From far-off California comes a stirring 
tribute to Conrad O. Selvig and incidentally 
our Red Rivw Valley with which Mr. Selvig 
had so much to do in developing. 
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The tribute is a clipping from the Los 
Angeles Mirror and mailed to the Times 
office by Harry J. Crompe, a former Crookston 
man and himself a valley boostor. 

In the Mirror’s Florabel Muir Reporting 
column the coliunnist reviews Mr. Belvlg’s 
book, a Tale of Two Valleys, which she uses 
as the basis for an editorial on the American 
way of life. 

But read the Los Angeles paper’s com¬ 
ments In full: 

"Perhaps at this time a small sermon set¬ 
ting forth the solidity and strength of good 
old-fashioned Americanism may be In order. 

"I found this sermon In a plain, un¬ 
adorned book, the autobiography of Conrad 
Q. Selvig, once a Congressman from Minne¬ 
sota. now rounding out a full and useful 
life in Santa Monica. 

"He shows how the real wealth of our 
great country is created and developed. He 
shows what makes us great—and it isn’t Wall 
Street manipulations, stock Issues, skinny 
undressed chits in magazine ads, Hollywood 
starlets, or television. 

"Before Selvig went to Congress he was 
head of the Minnesota Agricultural College at 
Northwest Station, Crookston, Minn. 

"In 1924, experimenting, they planted 
a 28-acre field to sweet clover, intending to 
pasture 32 cows on it. They figured they 
would require about one acre per head. 

“The clover kept growing and they kept 
cutting down the proportion. By midsum¬ 
mer they had cut the pasturage for those 82 
cattle down to 7 acres and had fenced off 
the remaining 21 for a hay crop. 

“Does that sound like small potatoes? I 
say that what Selvig accomplished, multi¬ 
plied 10,000-fold and more through the 
Nation, represents tho basis impregnable po. 
tency of America. 

"Selvig saw the Minnesota farmers taking 
the short end, due largely to slipshod and 
unfair farm marketing methods. He got 
himself elected to Congress and battled like 
a steer at bay to right those wrongs. 

"Today we all know about the farm bloc. 
Nobody gets far fighting it. In fact the 
farmers is the Nation’s legislative pet, too 
much pampered. 

"I like Selvlg’s book, the plain record of a 
plain American, the son of Norwegian immi¬ 
grant parents. Under our American Repub¬ 
lic he won distinction, gave sons and daugh¬ 
ters to the Nation in war. Now in his 
seventlea, he has earned the boon of a rich 
contentment. 

"Don’t look for literary brilliance in A Tale 
of Two Valleys. It’s a simple narrative as 
earthy as Gray’s Elegy, not too far removed 
from that classic in theme—the conquest of 
the 'stubborn glebe.’ 

"But if our America Is great today and 
is to be greater tomorrow, we can thank the 
plodders like Conrad Selvig who learned 
early that there Is richer wealth both for 
the spirit and for the pocketbook in a clod 
of fertile black soil than in a shining nugget 
of gold." 


The Preiident’s Holiday 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1951 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the at¬ 
tached editorial, appearing in the Detroit 
News of March 12, 1951, might well be 
Interpreted as a gentle but well-deserved 
rebuke to the sadists and perverted par¬ 
tisans and some well-intentioned but 
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gtomiif Ignorant critics who Just can¬ 
not understand the tremendous prob¬ 
lems of state which rest upon our Amier- 
leaa Presidents generally* and upon 
those who, like Presidents Kooeevelt and 
Truman, haee been called upon to carry 
an emergency load during a most crit¬ 
ical time in our national existence. Ig¬ 
norance even in this enlightened day, 
although it Is inexcusable, can be for- 
gieen. But a line must be drawn some¬ 
where and men must be held responsible 
for their slanderous abuse of a man 
simidy because he is the President of 
Uie thatted States and therefore consid¬ 
ered a fair political target for anyone 
in disagreement with his policies or who 
betongs to the opposition party. 

The Prealdeiit'S lint Key West holiday in 
a year Ineltee the usual crttlelsm that he 
hae duoM out in a time or eriela. Yet. it one 
veede the eunent Saturday Evening Post 
eerles on how he puts in hie weahlngton day. 
the wonder la that he or any President can 
etaad up with so little relief. 

From S;80 a. m. untU 8 at night, Mr. Tru¬ 
man's time Is aa rigidly aeheduled aa that 
of a limited train. In the working day he 
must regularly meet aides and advlaen, the 
Cabinet, the press, carry on a voluminoua 
correepcmdence. and att through 100 15-min¬ 
ute appointments a week with vlaltora. 

From 8. p. m. until an early bedtime he la 
busy drawing up memoranda, making notes 
m making papers, often oonaultlng with 
others on puhUo statements. 

NO doubt many readen of the Poet articles, 
like ouraelvea. are appalled anew at the lack 
in such a program of any time for that reflec¬ 
tion out of which great decisions could be 
expected to issue. 

Hardly an hour in the 34 la Mr. Ttuman’s 
own. Nor can he delegate any considerable 
pert of hie burden to others. Be has tried 
tlUa, and the performances of these aids and 
oonfldante constitute some of the sorrier 
episodes in his administration. 

Other Pxeeldents in other times have sup¬ 
ported the burden, hut It was a dlSerant btu:- 
den. Ih Ooolldge'a day, for example, the 
country eoarcely owned a foreign policy as 
we now tuidersUnd it. The Executive could 
oorudder a course for monShs. where In the 
present day of multiple agencies he must 
improvise policy, often in a matter of days, 
and saake or subscribe to decisions out of 

Woodrow Wilson brought to the White 
House the fruit of years of study of govern¬ 
ment, and many convietlona born of long 
rumtoatlng on its principles and practices. 

As preparation for the same port, Mr. Tru- 
'xian brotwht little of this; only courage. In- 
teLUfsiioe rather than Intellectual capacity, 
and enduraaoe. These and suSsb counsel aa 
he feele he can rely on have seen him 
throtigh an ordeal which few Americana could 
have survived. 

We believe he needs mart, not fewer holi¬ 
days. If his own and the country’s welfare 
are to be at all considered. 


Ewtps Citi bs NiliDBfli Mt 

EXTENSION OF BSAiARKJS 

HON* WALm NORBLAD 


IN THE HOUSE OF B1PSI8ENTATXVS8 

Thwndap, March 22,1$91 '' 

2St. NORBLAD. ]£r. SDeakw. under 
leave to extend my remarks* 1 include 


Jherewltti an editorial by Walter W. B. 
May In the Oregon City (Oreg.) Enter- 
prlM-Courier: 

Soxora con In NaTmirai. Dnr 

The European nations Which have been 
receiving Marshall-plan aid from the United 
States have cut their national debts a total 
of $1,303,000,000. while the Uhlted States 
national debt has steadily gone up to $355,- 
903,000,000 in 19 years, with only one re¬ 
duction, a $6j000,000,000 cut made by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress the Presi¬ 
dent so shamefully misrepresented in the 
1948 

From .the Boonomlo Cooperation Agency 
which dispenses Marshall-plan aid provided 
by the United States taxpayers* we learn 
the following European nations have re. 
duced debm as follows: 

Norway. $78*500*000: Denmark* $88,800,000; 
Austria, 885,000,000: France, 8171.400.000; 
and Great Britain, $784,100,000. 

This aU adds up to $1,303,300,000 with no 
good signs that the United States will do 
anything but increase its debt. 


Cam the Coi ktt CoBf|«er ReligHm?— 
BcrsE, Powerless m BaBuhaieBt, Has 
G reater Isflueiice ob the Miads of 
Mea Thaa Powerfal Stalia m the 
KreailiB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

or WISCOHSTN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22,19Si 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, someday Stalin may realize 
that he cannot conquer Qod. Archbish¬ 
op Beran, prior to his persecution by 
Stalin, was little known outside of his 
native Cfleehoslovakla. Now he has be¬ 
come a world figure. So also, have the 
Protestant and Jewish repujesentatives of 
religion who have been martyrs to 
Stalin. 

Before his persecution. Archbishop 
Beran, as the duly constituted moral au¬ 
thority of the Catholic Church in Czech¬ 
oslovakia, was an inspiration to the peo¬ 
ple of his diocese. Now, after his perse¬ 
cution by the Communists, stripped of 
all power to exercise control of the re¬ 
ligious affairs of his diocese and banished 
from his native land. Archbishop Bmran 
is an even greater inqiiration to his fel¬ 
low oountrymen in Czechoslovakia. Not 
only th%t but Archbishop Beran’s In- 
fluenoe has so grown that he is now an 
Inspiration to people aU over the world. 
What chagrin this must cause the master 
plotters of the Kremlin. 

I include here an excellent editorial 
in tribute to Archbishop Beran which 
appeared in the Washhigton Evening 
Star of March U* 1951: 

Moscow VxurDs Rom 
In waging war on the Vatican the puppet 
Ckmuaunlrt regime at OMchoelovakla ap- 
parantly Is tryug to be less crude and more 
cautious than tte counterpart m Hungary. 
At any rate, the indications art that Arch- 
fifwaiij mif Roman primate 

of She eotttttry. Is not going to bo tried 
and Imprisoned on trumped-up 4flia!qine of 
treaeon, as Ir. the oaee of Cardinal ISndssen- 


ty* matead. It ■seine that be Is merely to be 
banished from Pragua—and fined—dor tak¬ 
ing a negative attitude toward the ohureh 
laws that the Kremiln'e ttoogee have de- 
oreed to xoake clear to the devout that Stalin 
le next to godllnem and that one had better 
pay attention to him* not to the Pope, on 
matters of faith and morale. 

Archblehop Beran’s offense^ of eourae, is 
that ha has refused to sell his soul to the 
Communtete and let them profane and defile 
his church by making it a tool of the 
atheletio Kremlin. He haa sought to keep 
them from interfering with the worship of 
God and from contaminating the hallowed 
precincts of religion with Sbetr peculiarly 
unholy brand of Irrellgion. So they have 
"banished" him and named in his pl^ce a 
"patriotic and democratic" parish priest who 
seems willing to play their game—an obscure 
Catholic clergyman who presumably can be 
counted upon not to upset efforts to under¬ 
mine the Vatican In Ceechotiovakla for the 
greater honor and glory of the Soviet Union. 

Thus the war between Moscow and Rome 
goes on, with Moscow resartlng to any and 
every means to destroy the one thing that 
must be obliterated if totalitarian material¬ 
ism Is to survive and if the Kremlin Is to win 
mastery of the world. That one thing Is 
man's belief in God—the religious force of 
the ages, the spirit that exalts the Individual 
over the state, the spark and fire of faith In 
the proposition that people do not begin or 
end here but are creaturea with Immortal 
aouls and with a high eternal destiny that 
is governed not by bipeds like Stalin but by 
an all-wise, all-just, all-powerful-, all-lnflnlte 
Supreme Being beyond the comprehension 
of our finite minds. The Soviet Communists 
cannot live with such a doctrine, and hence 
the effort to wipe it out. 

Archbishop Beran—^llke Cardinal Mlnd- 
szenty, and like a number of Protestant and 
Jewish leaders aa well—has come to grief be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain not because of himself 
but because he represents In his person a 
faith that Is absolutely irreconcilable with, 
and repugnant to, what the Soviet tryanny 
stands for. The war on the Vatican, the war 
on religion in general. Is an inevitable and 
basic part of the Soviet war on the free 
world. For man. as long as he believes in 
God, cannot be conquered or enslaved by 
the godless. The battle has Just begun, and 
the Kremlin—^wblch Is waging It cautiously 
in Czechoslovakia because Catholicism is 
predominant there—^Is aa docttned to failure 
In It as waa Lucifer when he stonned the 
gates of heaven against Michael the Arcb- 
Migel. 


Reflunifceoces by Hob. James P. Kem, 
of Hissouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

or lossouix 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), im 
Mr. HBNNINQ8. Mr. President, the 
University of Missouri Alumni Associa¬ 
tion of Washington, at its monthly meet¬ 
ing at the Congressional Hotel March 
16, had as its principal speakor a worthy 
and distinguished alumnus of our great 
university, the senior Senator from Mis¬ 
souri CMr. KikI. The Junior Senator 
Ihun Missouri was privileged to intro¬ 
duce his colleague to tho alumni. 

The Honorable John T. Barker, r 
former attorney g^eral of the State of 
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Missouri, and now a special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, presided at the meeting. Senator 
Kem's interesting reminiscences of his 
student days, and his fine tribute to the 
university, were so eloquently presented 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
this fine address printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On the opening day of the present ses¬ 
sion of the Congress my distinguished col¬ 
league told me that we had this in common: 
his mother went to school to my mother. 
And since that time I have discovered that 
we have many other things In common. 
Now that we have got our hands on Tom 
Hennings. I think we should proceed to 
initiate him. I would like to have the privi¬ 
lege of proposing him as an honorary mem¬ 
ber of the University of Missouri Alumni 
Association of Washington. 

When I first went to the university, the 
able and genial president of our society was 
the speaker of the house of representatives 
of the general assembly. In my freshman 
year, the Federal Government turned over 
to the State of Missouri a considerable sum 
of money in settlement of certain Civil War 
claims. The university asked that this 
money be appropriated to build a memorial 
library. It was suggested to the students 
that they see their representatives in the 
legislature (of course, no one here under¬ 
stands what it means to approach a legis¬ 
lator for anything he wants)—and so I 
went to see John Barker as the representa¬ 
tive from my home county of Macon. He 
treated me with great consideration—with 
the courtesy that I now know is instinctive 
and characteristic. He heard my story out 
although ho had probably heard the story 
25 times before. A friendship was begun 
that has be:n the source of pleasure and 
satisfaction to me in the many years that 
have followed. 

When I entered the university in 1906. 
the white campus existed only on the draw¬ 
ing boards. When we spoke of the campus, 
we meant the quadrangle set off by its 
fabulous Jewel, the columns of cver-chcriched 
memory. The old brick buildings may not 
be exactly cathedrals of learning, but as 
James Russell Lowell said, "They have many 
crevices for the tentacles of affection." It 
was a small college but there were those 
who loved it. 

When I first went to the university. Rich¬ 
ard Henry Jesse was the president. We 
called him "Uncle Dick" with no little af¬ 
fection. Soon he was succeeded as presi¬ 
dent by Dr. A. Ross Hill. Dr. Hill was an 
able and accomplished administrator. I al¬ 
ways liked him—while he was president and 
after he became a resident of Kansas City, 
Where I came to know him quite well. 

Along about 1908, the school of Journal¬ 
ism as founded by Walter Williams. The 
late Charlie Ross—familiarly known as 
"Doodles" Ross-was a leading member of 
the faculty of the school of Journalism. He 
remained genial and delightful to the end. 

There was Dr. Max Meyer, German-born 
professor of psychology, who was slander¬ 
ously described as a man who could tell you 
what everybody knew in language that no¬ 
body could understand. 

There was Dr. Isadora Loeb, whom the 
university funny paper, the Oven, insisted on 
referring to as "Was-a-Dore" after ho ceased 
to be a member of the athletic committee, 
showing the extent to which his stock had 
fallen in undergraduate opinion. 

In football the Tigers suffered a long and 
dispiriting series of defeats at the hands of 
Kansas. Then came the fall of 1909 when 
William W. Roper, who had been a star at 


Princeton and was a practicing lawyer In 
Philadelphia, came as head football coach. 
From the day of his arrival there was a new 
spirit on Rollins Field, and he gave us a 
glorious victory over Kansas. 

At the first moss meeting Roper attended 
he was introduced as “Big Bill." He said he 
didn’t mind be^g called “Big Bill" in Mis¬ 
souri, but as a practicing lawyer in Philadel¬ 
phia he didn’t like it very much. Being 
called "Big Bill" Roper didn’t help his bud¬ 
ding law practice one bit. 1 would like to 
talk about other faculty members whose 
names crowd into my mind for recognition. 

It is often said that at college we learn 
more from our fellow students than from 
members of the faculty. 

One of the first organizations that I Joined 
when I reached the university was the 
Athenaean Debating Society. ’The presid¬ 
ing genius in those days was Mac Anderson— 
B. M. Anderson. Jr. ’The brilliance of his 
mind and his amazing accumulation of ac¬ 
curate Information made a lasting impres¬ 
sion on all who knew him. He became one 
of the leading economists of the United 
States. For years he was the head econo¬ 
mist for the Chase I'^ational Bank in New 
York and the editor of their bulletin. Af¬ 
terward he was professor of economics at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Merrill Otis, who was to be a distinguished 
Federal Judge at Kansas City, was in his 
heyday. What a grand person he was— 
truly one of nature’s noblemen. How he 
used to thrill us at the mass meetings with 
his sonorous voice and rounded periods. 
Not Infrequently a student speaker was 
heckled by someone calling out "louder and 
funnier." But never Merrill Otis. He held 
lui speechless. There was one exception to 
the usual order that I remember well. At 
one of the mass meetings some prominent 
speaker failed to appear on time. The 
chairman of the meeting (it was either 
Ozark Wright or Raymond Lee) scribbled a 
little note to Otis asking him to come up to 
the rostrum to speak until the VIP arrived, 
t^orrlll started out by saying "I have Just 
received a message asking me to come up 
and say something funny," Someone in 
the back of the auditorium called out: 
"You’ll tell us when you say it, won’t you?" 
To which Merrill gave an Instant reply— 
"I’ll tell you, the rest will know." 

The year I entered as a freshman, Forrest 
Donnell left the university In a blaze of 
glory. He had graduated at the head of 
his class both in the college and the law 
school. Foi'rest with his passion for the 
truth and nothing but the truth has always 
insisted he didn’t know me at the university. 
But I know him. When I come to Wash¬ 
ington o\xr unilateral friendship became 
mutual. I love him dearly. 

Then there was Lee Miller who had the 
unusual distinction of being captain of the 
football team 2 years in succession. Big. 
generous, and awkward—we always called 
him, "Cow." After he found a sweetheart at 
the Kappa House, he didn’t like the name 
cow. He became a leading surgeon in Kan¬ 
sas City until his untimely death a few years 
ago. 

The pioneers who founded the university 
in 1839 were a strong and self reliant breed. 
The chief among them. James S. Rollins, had 
ridden his horse back and forth from central 
Missouri to Kentucky to get a college educa¬ 
tion. His grandson and namesake. James 
Sidney Rollins, whom most of us know as 
••Sid" is now a prominent lawyer in Colum¬ 
bia. Back in the days when Frederick D. 
Gardner was Governor of Missouri the gov¬ 
ernor came to Columbia to deliver an address. 
Bid, who had Just launched himself in the 
practice of law at the Columbia bar, was the 
presiding officer at the meeting. He started 
out by paying a glowing tribute to the gov¬ 
ernor and then wound up with this perora¬ 
tion: "My friends, 1 have the honor and prlvl- 
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lege to present to you Missouri’s great Gard¬ 
ner. the honorable Frederick D. Governor." 

In the days when the university came into 
being, people put their faith in education. 
The famous Northwest Ordinance of 1787 had 
declared: "Religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged." 
From the very first settlement in Missouri, 
schools, colleges, and universities have been 
the subject of public largess and private 
benefaction. Tlie people were tremendously 
interested in the public school system, of 
which the university was the crowning apex. 
In their dreams it was to bo more than its 
finest fiower—it was to be the nourishing 
mother. I think the founders of the uni¬ 
versity must have had .n mind certain defi¬ 
nite purposes and objectives. 

I am sure the founders of the University of 
Missouri had very keenly in mind that 
Americans were then and meant to continue 
to be. for all time to come, a self-governing 
people. They established an Institution of 
higher learning in order to help make self 
government work. James 8. Rollins and 
those of his generation were sons of fathers 
who had marched and suffered and tri¬ 
umphed with Washington and Lafayette. 
The Revolution was close to their generation 
in point of time—it was even closer in their 
thinking. To them independence had a very 
real meaning. It was something that had 
been bought and paid for by blood and tears. 
With Independence the problem of self gov¬ 
ernment became urgent. They and Ameri¬ 
cans of their generation realized that in order 
to make this experiment in self government a 
success, there must be developed an en¬ 
lightened citizenship with the knowledge and 
the will to carry on. They pledged their 
faith to education as the best means to this 
cherished end. 

In the second place, I think the founders of 
the university were very much Interested in 
creating in the State a spirit of national 
unity. The State of Missouri came into the 
Union as a result of the Missouri Compromise 
of 1620. A deep cleavage existed between the 
North and the South. The first settlers of 
Missouri came up the great rivers from Vir¬ 
ginia and Kentucky. They settled in the 
rich alluvial lands along the Missouri and 
Mississippi. Many of them brought with 
them their "peculiar Institution." But there 
were other Important streams of immigra¬ 
tion. People from Ohio, Indiana, and Illi¬ 
nois settled in counties of the northwestern 
part of the State. And then into the Ozark 
country came a steady stream from the hill 
country of western North Carolina and east 
Tennessee, who knew nothing about the in¬ 
stitution of slavery, and cared nothing, ex¬ 
cept to despise it. 

The third task which the founders im¬ 
posed upon the university was what we call 
Americanization. 

"God sifted the whole world that He 
might send choice grain over to the wilder¬ 
ness.’’ Before the Louisiana purchase the 
French came Into Missouri—Ste. Genevieve 
was the first settlement by white men west 
of the Mississippi. In 1803, at the time of 
the Louisiana purchase, St. Louis was the 
largest town in what was then the West, in 
the decade following the founding of the 
university the Germans came in large num¬ 
bers, and continued to do so for several 
decades thereafter. Then the Irish, the 
Scotch, the Welsh, end others in smaller 
numbers added a leaven to the melting pot. 

No other people absorbed more racial stocks 
so rapidly and completely. This was the 
Job of the public-school system from the 
university down. In the classrooms the 
sons and daughters of every racial stock were 
subjected to the same educational processes 
and the same disciplines. 

The roster of foreign names on our foot¬ 
ball teams shows what I mean. Who can 
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doubt that the cause of unity is served when 
it Is Olorloso. Fuchs. Maruslc, Christman* 
Orf. Keller, Aokermanxr, Klein. Ohnouly* 
Cone. Kadlec, Carras, Btuber. that the cheer-^ 
ing stands applaud. 

Our early Missourians know a lot about 
authoritarian governments. Across the seas 
in the old coimtries their close ancestors, 
and in many cases they themselves, had lived 
under such govemmont. They knew about 
it—and they didn't like it. 

They knew nothing of the modern form 
of totalitarianism, socialism, or communism. 

In 1880, when the university was founded* 
Karl Marx had not yet met Frederick Engels, 
so Marx had not iret become a Socialist. 

The early Missourians wore devoted to the 
idea of maintaining Missouri as part and 
parcel of a great liberal republic. They 
wanted none of cither monarchy or collec¬ 
tivism. They were individualists to the 
core. They believed that individuality was 
the aim of political liberty. They wished 
to leave to the cltiaon as much frerdom of 
action an was consistent with order and the 
rights of others. The idjal was that so far 
as possible the citlxon should be left to pur¬ 
sue his means of happiness in his way and 
according to his own lights. In the best 
sense the Unlvoralty of Missouri has always 
been a center of liberalism. Harlow Shapley 
and Thorstoin Veblen come, but they also 
went. They never set the pattern. The 
founders believed that work and thrift would 
bring a Just reward. They believed in free 
enterprise to the soul of their beings. 

The State of Missouri was a bud Just 
opening its petals. It offered a field of 
fruitful activity for millions of busy bees. 

To make the most of this great oppor¬ 
tunity the State needed individuals trained 
to be specialists. It needed trained agricul¬ 
turists, trained teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, cbomlcal. and 
mining engineers to develop and to conserve 
its resources. With the exception of the 
field of medicine (whore the failure can 
perhaps be explained), the university has 
fulfilled this function in an abimdant meas¬ 
ure. It has given the State a steady stream 
of specialists adequately trained for their 
respective tasks. As an example, fo\ar out 
of the seven Judges presently sitting on the 
highest court of our State are University 
of Missouri men. For over a oentxiry the 
University of Missouri has served and 
strengthened the Commonwealth. It has 
made a substantial contribution toward pro¬ 
viding a citizenry as enlightened as any on 
earth. It has Justified and vindicated the 
faith of its founders. It has met the chal¬ 
lenge. 

And what about the future? We can have 
every assurance that the university will meet 
the changing problems of our time. An 
optimist in the atomic are has been de¬ 
fined as one who believes the future Is un¬ 
certain. The typical Missourian of 1839 had 
no qualms about the future. He knew what 
he wanted, and he had an unabashed con¬ 
fidence in his ability to get it. He didn’t 
know about sanitary plumbing, or airplanes, 
or motorcars, or nylon stockings, but he be¬ 
lieved Missouri was the center of the bread 
basket of the world. He thought it was the 
best place in all the world to live and have 
his being. 

Shall we of this generation be of little 
faith? Shall we worry too much about 
whether we shall reinforce nationalism or 
Inspire internationalism? 

Our answer is: Let us carry on in the faith 
of our fathers. Let us take comfort in the 
old Scotch bkllad: 

*T am hurt. Sir Barton said. 

I am hurt, but I am not Slain, 

I’ll lie me down and bleed awhile 

And then I’ll fight again.” 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Amwica ud tht Atomic Age 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or co i f W BC w oo m 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STAIES 
Thurtday, March 22 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 16), 1981 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, on the 
twentieth anniversary of Chicago Round 
Table, a apeclal rmmphlet was published 
consisting of selections from round-table 
discussions in which Mr. Hutchins has 
participated. Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchhis. after 21 years at the univer¬ 
sity. has recently resigned to become as¬ 
sociate director of the Ford Foundation. 

1 concede I speak with some prejudice, 
out of my friendship with Chancellor 
Hutchins which dates back to our days 
as Yale classmates, and out of my as¬ 
sociation with the University of Chi¬ 
cago, first as a part-time vice president 
and now as a trustee. 

Increasingly, with each passing year, 
there are fewer and fewer to deny that 
Chancellor Hutchins has been the lead¬ 
ing voice In the field of higher educa¬ 
tion in this country. But his influence 
is far wider than merely that of an edu¬ 
cator. Only this week, growing out of 
the Kefauver hearings in New York, I 
recalled to the Senator from New Hamp¬ 
shire [Mr. TobxtI Chancellor Hutchins' 
speeches over the last two decades about 
the great issues of our times, in which 
he has repeatedly called for a moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual revolutioa 
Dr. Hutchins’ talent for leadership, as 
well as his great insight into the crucial 
issues facing the peoples of the world, 
are again pointed up by these selections 
from extemporaneous broadcasts in 
which he has participated. I ask the 
readers of these selections to note par¬ 
ticularly the dates of the broadcasts. 

Mr. President, this opportunity to in¬ 
sert these selections into the Conores- 
siONAL Record provides me with the 
chance to tell my colleagues of the Sen¬ 
ate that in my Judgment the Ford Foun¬ 
dation promises to be the greatest pri¬ 
vate imdertaking of all time. The reason 
why this is true is not merely because 
of the fabulous potential extent of its 
philanthropic gifts, which can be antici¬ 
pated over the next decade, but more 
particularly because of the talented and 
inspired leadership which can be ex¬ 
pected from Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, the 
Ford Foundation's director, and from 
Chancellor Hutchins and Mr. Chester 
Davis, his two associate directors. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will make six and 
one-half pages in the Record, at a cost 
of $683. However, there is no more im¬ 
portant subject engaging our attention 
than that covered by the discussions re¬ 
produced In the pamphlet, and that is 
why I feel warranted in oaking imani- 
mous consent that this remarkable group 
of selections be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the selec¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record* as follows: 


record 

AMWICA AMD THB ATOMIC AOX 
TRX CHISM or OUR TXMX 
(Broadcast Deoambar 84. 1844, with William 
& Hocking, profassor of philoaophy. Har¬ 
vard Univarslty; Baliilufld Niabuhr, pro- 
Xassor of Christian athioa. Union Thaologi- 
cal Saminary; Robert Redfield, profassor of 
anthropology, Univarslty of Chicago; 
Robert M. Hutchins) 

Statement by Mr. Hutohina 
A theologian, a philosophy, and a scientist 
have shown that the crisis of our time is a 
moral crisis. They have shown that, unless 
we can surmount this crisis, such civilization 
as we have will fall apart, for olvlUxation is a 
moral fabric. They have shown that the de¬ 
feat of our enemies in this war, though It 
may be an indispensable means to the pres¬ 
ervation of our civilization, in no sense guar¬ 
antees its preservation. Peace without good 
will cannot be durable, because it cimnot he 
Just. And technology is not a substitute for 
Justice. Our machines seem, in fact, on the 
point of wiping lu off the face of the earth. 
They are, moreover, so expensive that we 
cannot afford to let-them stand idle. We 
must fight for the oil to feed them. We 
must die that our machines may live. So a 
distinguished educator said before Pearl Har¬ 
bor that we should have to go to war with 
Japan to get rubber for our tires. 

The speakers who have preceded me on 
this program have emphasized that the 
undylylng problem is one of ends, goals, and 
Ideals. With the tremendous resources 
which science has placed in our hands we 
should be able to reach almost any conceiva¬ 
ble human goal. But If we have the wrong 
ideals, or If we fail to live up to good ones, 
the great scientific accomplishments of 
modem man will end In suicide. 

The testimony of the educator is the same 
as that of the theologian, the philosopher, 
and the scientist. The educational system 
of a country Is a refiection of what the coun¬ 
try thinks it wants. What is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there. If we look 
at the educational system of the United 
States, we get the same impression we got 
from the speeches in the lost campaign— 
what the American people want is not peace 
and good will, but peace and a good Job. 
The ideal of the full dinner pall and a chlck> 
en In every pot and two cars in every garage 
has been attenuated to the mere possession 
of a Job. any kind of Job that will sustain 
life. It is not surprising, therefore, that al¬ 
though It has never been possible to obtain 
Federal appropriations for education for citi¬ 
zenship. a representative of the United States 
Office of Education has lately advocated a 
Federal appropriation of $300,000,000 for vo¬ 
cational training. It is not surprising that 
every suggestion affecting our youth is con¬ 
sidered in terms of the labor market. It 
has been proposed In high quarters that men 
ought to be kept in the Army if Jobs cannot 
be found for them after the war. One of 
the current arguments for universal military 
training is that it would give at least a 
million young men a year somothing to do. 

Now certainly there is no use talking about 
the aims of life to those who are starving to 
death. Mass unemployment Is a menace to 
any society. But are we to work merely to 
exist? Is a Job a good thing Just because it 
Is a Job. no matter bow trivial and degrading 
the occupation? Jobs are means, not ends; 
and our problem is: What are we working 
for and what are we living for? H the an¬ 
swer Is that we are. living merely to live, 
the whole process loses its meaning. We 
are in search of values, and there are no 
values here. 

Insofar as we have a definite goal, then. 
It appears to be a goal of success interpreted 
in material terms. Though material goods 
are goods, there are other goods beyond them; 
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fot-, In the order of goods, materials goods do 
noi Ltand high. The passionate pursuit of 
material goods disrupts human relatlons~- 
as when a prominent labor leader was asked 
whether, now that China was our ally, we 
should not repeal the Chinese Exclusion 
Act, and he replied, “A Chinaman Is still a 
Chinaman." 

The passionate pursuit of material goods 
disrupts the common good, for our Govern¬ 
ment Is now the sport of pressure groups— 
each seeking Its material advantage. The 
passionate pursuit of material goods Im¬ 
pairs the hope of world organization and 
necessarily substitutes security for good 
will. For each country, even If It does not 
want territory for Itself, must grab territory 
in order to keep other nations from grab¬ 
bing It. 

America Is the strongest and richest Nation 
on earth. Since we are not under the ma¬ 
terial pressure to which other nations are 
subject, since we are not In danger of star¬ 
vation or Invasion, we have no excuse for 
falling to offer the world what It needs 
most—^moral leadership and a moral example. 
For the sake of suffering humanity every¬ 
where the people of this country must re¬ 
discover the ends of human life and of 
organized society; they must base their own 
lives and their own society upon these 
foundations. As Santayana said of the 
United States long ago: "This soil Is pro¬ 
pitious to every seed, and tares must needs 
grow In It. But why should It not also 
breed clear thinking, honest judgment, and 
rational happiness? These things are in¬ 
deed not necessary to existence, and with¬ 
out them America might long remain rich 
and populous, like many a barbarous land 
In the past. But In that case Its existence 
will be hounded, like theirs, by falsity and 
remorse. May heaven avert the omen, and 
make the new world a better world than 
the old.” 

There Is a slight trace of selfishness In 
Santayana’s prayer. Let us change It to 
read, "May the new world help to make the 
whole world new." 

ATOMIC fobce: its meaning for mankind 
(Broadcast August 12, 1945 (5 days after 

Hiroshima), with Reuben Gustavson, 

chancelor. University of Nebraska; Wil¬ 
liam F. Ogburn, professor of sociology. 

University of Chicago; Robert M. Hutchins) 
Discussion by Mr. Gustavson. Mr. Ogburn, 
and Mr. Hutchins 

Mr. Hutchins. Gentlemen, is the atomic 
bomb good or bad for the world? 

Mr. Gustavson. On the day that the first 
atomic bomb was dropped, I met the di¬ 
rector of the university laboratory which 
helped to develop It. His first words to me 
were: "This Is a very sad day for us. Let 
us hope that we’ve not placed dynamite In 
the hands of children." 

Mr. Hutchins. Was it wise to use this 
bomb against Japan? 

Mr. Ogburn. By ending the war, It saved 
more lives than were lost at Hiroshima. 

Mr. HtrrcHiNS. Was the war not going to 
end anyway? 

Mr. Ogburn. But when? The Japanese 
Minister to Sweden has said that the atomic 
bomb brought the plea for peace. We can¬ 
not have peace or progress without paying 
the costs, as Charles Darwin showed. 

Mr. Hutchins. This is the kind of weapon, 
I believe, which should be used, if at all, only 
as a last resort In self-defense. At the time 
that this bomb was dropped the American 
authorities knew that Russia was going to 
enter the war. It was said that Japan was 
blockaded and that its cities were burned 
out. All the evidence points to the fact that 
the use of this bomb was unnecessary. 
Therefore, the United States has lost Its 
moral prestige. 


Bfir. Gustavson. At the very least we might 
have used another method. We might have 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the bomb 
by calling our shot in advance and by giving 
the Japanese an opportunity to watch us 
drop a bomb on an uninhabited part of Japan 
and then calling upon Japan to surrender. 

Mr. Hutckins. Perhaps the future Is moto 
important than the past. Ogburn, as a 
social forecaster, what seems most Important 
to you about the atomic bomb? 

Mr. Ogburn. This may well be one of the 
most Important Inventions of all time. The 
explosive energy In the atomic bomb. In my 
opinion, undoubtedly brightens the prospect 
for abolishing war, but, if, in addition, atomic 
energy Is harnessed, we will usher in the 
"atomic age" and may produce sweeping 
changes comparable to those of the industrial 
revolution, which was brought In by steam. 
The Industrial revolution, we all know, 
created our cities, made nations bigger, 
shifted world power, weakened the family, 
revolutionized agriculture, built an enor¬ 
mous Industry, and led to the creation of 
powerful central government—more powerful 
than the world had ever known. 

Mr. HuTCZfiNS. Gustavson. you are a scien¬ 
tist. What do you say? 

Mr. Gustavson. I would say that the bomb 
teaches us the value of fundamental re¬ 
search. The work done by Professor Fermi 
and others on the effect of the neutron on 
the uranium atom was research carried on 
out of curiosity and for the general purpose 
of Increasing human understanding. There 
was no specific purpose of producing atomic 
energy—certainly no intention of producing 
world-shattering bombs. The basic work 
was an attempt to find out about the universe 
in which we live. To me that Is the impor¬ 
tant lesson; and that Is the way all really 
Important discoveries are made. 

Mr. Hutchins. My own conviction Is that 
the moral burden which this discovery places 
upon the peoples of the earth and the neces¬ 
sity of a world organization to control this 
force are most Important. Let us take up in 
order the social and industrial consequences, 
the implications for research, and the Impact 
of this discovery upon war, peace, and world 
organization. 

Mr. Ogburn. Let us first see what we are 
talking about. If we are talking about the 
explosive capacities of uranium—which is 
the only thing that Is known definitely and 
publicly now—that is one thing; if we are 
talking about harnessing power from urani¬ 
um and regulatlpg Its flow through ma- 
chlnv.s—which Is something I have not yet 
heard whether we can do—then the social 
consequences, of course, will be much great¬ 
er; but If we are talking about releasing 
atomic energy not from uranium alone but 
from other and more abundant materials— 
such as for Instance, clay or water—and of 
this I am skeptical as well as uninformed— 
then. In my judgment, no human imagina¬ 
tion can encompass the consequences. 

Mr. Gustavson. This Is the most Important 
discovery that has been made since the dis¬ 
covery of fire. It Is more Important than 
all the Inventions since the Industrial revo¬ 
lution combined. This discovery Is the an¬ 
swer to the dream of the alchemist. We are 
dealing here with the transmutation of ele¬ 
ments, the destruction of matter, and the 
liberation of tremendous quantities of 
energy—energy the Intensity of which defies 
description. For example, when dynamite 
explodes, there is an Intensity represented 
by about 4 volts. We are now talking about 
something of the order of 200,000,000 volts. 

Mr. Ogburn. This Is very impressive, but 
Inventions are nearly always overpromised. 
Ninety-five percent of them never materlallsBS 
at all. Take, for instance, the singing wire 
or the talking book, which were invented in 
the 1800’b. They have not been put to public 
use yet. Or take another invention—^that 
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Of gas warfare—which put fear in our hearts 
and which was certainly overpromised 25 
years ago at the end of the First World War. 
It has never materalized up to its promises. 
My calculations show that it takes, on the 
average, about 36 years for an invention to 
materialize, and sometimes It takes 200 or 
800 years or longer. All inventions of the 
past which I have studied have been resisted. 
Let us look at the example of prefabricated 
housing, for Instance. We could have had 
it 50 years ago, but instead it has been re¬ 
sisted by the building trades, certain real 
estate Interests, and, of course, the mortgage 
companies. They do not want It. 

Mr. Gustavson. It seems to me that the 
trend today, however. Is away from resistance 
and toward too-ready acceptance of new 
things. As a people, we are credulous and 
volatile rather than skeptical and slow to 
change. Take vitamins and nylon, for ex¬ 
ample. 

Mr. Ogburn. We must not allow ourselves 
to begin talking like Jules Verne. 

Mr. Hutchins. Maybe this time Jules is 
Justified. 

Mr. Ogburn. If Jules Verne were sitting 
around the round table this morning, he 
would be using the atomic bomb for organiz¬ 
ing a war on Mars. 

But there are many, many forces which 
slow up change. Civilization Is merely a 
complicated mass of Interrelationships, like 
a huge piece of machinery. We cannot 
change one part without changing many 
parts. To bring In a regulated atomic power 
means, for Instance, changing railroads, elec¬ 
tric-power systems, banks, factories, and 
many other types of social organizations. 
All this takes time. We do not get Inven¬ 
tions adopted overnight. 

Mr. Gustavson. We may not get Inventions 
adopted overnight, but we do know certain 
things about this discovery. We do know 
that we get out of It Incredible heat, incred¬ 
ible power. Incredible radioactivity, and new 
elements. 

Mr. OGBURN. But there is a third factor. It 
seems to me, which slows up the use of in¬ 
ventions. An invention will not be used if 
it costs too much. President Truman told 
us that atomic energy cannot compete. In 
terms of costs, with coal or electricity at this 
stage. The first two atomic bombs cost. It 
Is reported, $1,000,000,000 apiece. One can¬ 
not pick up a piece of U-236 as cheaply as 
one can pick up a piece of coal and put It 
in the furnace. The question still Is whether 
It will be brought down cheap enough, and 
this we certainly do not know yet. 

Mr. Hutchins. Then let ur, assume that we 
have a fundamental discovery, but that It 
is in a very early stage. What are the social 
consequences. Ogburn. that you as a social 
scientist can reasonably foresee, even at this 
stage? 

Mr. Ogburn. I have been trying to argue 
that we need not get a case of the jitters 
and that inventions, though they disturb 
our sense of security, have a way of develop¬ 
ing slowly. They develop against social in¬ 
ertia and In the face of resistances arising 
from the complicated nature of our society, 
and they come with the handicap of high 
costs. But to answer your question. If we 
cannot abolish war, we can pretty well count 
on a considerable effect on the layout of our 
cities and on city planning. The cities have 
already been dispersed by the automobile 
and more recently by the bomber. If ex¬ 
plosives of this kind can reach them, our 
cities will be further dispersed and spread 
outward. Thus, this Is a tendency which 
is already under way. 

Mr. Gustavson. Can we look forward to 
more leisure 

Mr. Ogburn. Any great new use of energy 
has the potentialities of reducing and, I 
may say, even abolishing physical toll. We 
might. If we look forward Into the future. 
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even have faetariee without any laborers In 
them at all, but. at course, this will all come 
slowly. 

Mr. OusTAvsow. Ck>u]d we not have tech¬ 
nological unemployment on a scale of which 
we have never dreamed? 

Mr. OoBmur. We could. If the inventions 
came quickly enough, but most Inventions 
produce technological unemployment only 
temporarily. Unemployment, in the main, 
is really caused by the business cycle, fluc¬ 
tuations, and by population changes. 1 have 
calcxUated. lor instance, that during the de¬ 
pressions of the 19a0’s only 15 percent of It 
was technological. 

Mr. OusTAVSON. Remember, this la a fun¬ 
damental discovery of very fundamental 
character. It could affect our whole indus¬ 
trial civilization. 

BAr. Hutchins. What about the effect on 
the standard of living? 

Mr. OoBURN. It will make the atomic age 
an age of abundance. I am particularly 
excited, though, about the possibilities for 
transportation, which I have been studying 
recently. If atomic energy could be put 
in a rocket—and that does not seem to be 
very difficult—and If these rockets could be 
kept cool and slowed near their destination. 
It would be perfectly possible, I think, to 
travel 3,000 mUes an hour, ihls would mean 
that we could leave Mew York one day and 
arrive In China the day before. 

Mr, HTrrcHXNS. Who is talking like Jules 
Verne now? 

Mr. OusTAvsoN. Let us not forget that the 
bomb la the end product of a series of dis¬ 
coveries. In all probability the liberation of 
atomic power. In a fashion that can be con¬ 
trolled for Industry, will likely be much sim¬ 
pler than the making of the bomb. 

Mr. Hutchins. I am interested in the sug¬ 
gestion that this discovery will favor the 
big industries—at least in its present stage 
where we have relatively rare materials and 
a relatively expensive process. How do you 
gentlemen feel about public versus private 
control of this material and this process? 

Mr. OoBUXN. Let me give some illustra¬ 
tions on this point. Most of our power in¬ 
ventions which we have now have developed 
big industries of the public utility type— 
electricity, railroads, aviation. These are 
certainly not the industries for small busi¬ 
nesses. I suspect that the development of 
atomic energy will be In this class. It will 
tend to strengthen tbe big Industries. It Is 
very likely, by the way, to speed us further 
on the *'road to serfdom,” as the term is 
now used. It wlU tend to reinforce move¬ 
ments toward monopoly and toward cartels 
if, of course, we do not do something about It. 
But If it can be used In very small packages, 
then It may, of course, not accentuate this 
tendency. Most probably, however. It will 
put tremendous power In the hands of large 
industrial units. That brings us to the ques¬ 
tion of what we are going to do about it. 

Mr. OmrcAvsoN. It seems ta me that It will 
go about the way the development of power 
in general has gone. We have seen the Gov¬ 
ernment step Into the power problem to con¬ 
trol the great water resources for the de¬ 
velopment of electrical power. We are in¬ 
creasingly coming to the conclusion, I be- 
Ueve, that anything so fundamental to our 
economic strxicture as electricity, or power In 
general, has to be something that Is Gov¬ 
ernment controlled. The Qoverzunent would 
logically have a lot to say about the develop¬ 
ment and distribution of atomic power. 

Mr. Oamatas. I agree. Military reasons, of 
cotirse. are added to the economic reasons in 
this case. 

Mr. Hutckznb. You both thus feel that on 
the military side there Is no question but 
that the Government will have to continue 
in control of this process and the materials 
used in It. But If large industries are the 
only ones which are in a position to develop 
the process or exploit the material at the 
present time, then we shall have to have 


gownmental regulation of those industries. 

What are tbe implications of this discovery 
for medicine and for health and for biology? 

Mr. GcrsTAvaoN. They are tremendous, of 
course. The radioactivity associated with all 
this work has great possibtiitiee for good and 
for bann—industrial haiards. for example, 
in the new Induatrlee—the exposure of work¬ 
ingmen to dangers whl^ we never suspected 
before. We are gcflng to use these radio¬ 
active materials, too. in the study of disease 
processes. We are going to use them in at¬ 
tempting to follow the fundamental re¬ 
searches in biology. The implications for 
public health, as I said, probably cannot be 
ovwstated. 

Mr. Hutcbxns. You think that we may 
have as great a revolution in medical treat¬ 
ment and In biological investigation as we 
can see ahead of us In the physical sciences 
and in technology, is that correct? 

Mr. OusTAveoN. There is no question about 
it. 

Mr. Hutchins. We have now come to the 
second main point at dtscusslon on this 
round table. If the Govenunent has suc¬ 
ceeded In creating a notable curse with 
$2,000,000,000 and the concentrated effort of 
thousands of scientists over 4 or B years, 
why could we not ask that the Government 
devote the same money and effort to the 
elimination of some of the already existing 
curses such as cancer. Influenza, venereal 
disease, unemployment at home, or starva¬ 
tion abroad? 

Mr. GusTAvaoN. The Important point here 
is that while it Is relatively easy to get 
large sums of money to study the cancer 
problem which you have suggested, it Is by 
no means easy to get large sums of money to 
study the fundamental properties of living 
matter. In the last analysis, solution of the 
cancer problem will be a byproduct of funda¬ 
mental research on bow the cell divides, why 
it divides, and so forth. We should remem¬ 
ber that the nucleus of the cell is Just as im¬ 
portant In biology as the nucleus of the atom 
is to nuclear physics. We should remember, 
as I said before, that, when Professor Fermi 
did some of the fundamental work leading 
to the atomic bomb, bombs were the fiur- 
thest thing away from his thinking. Simi¬ 
larly, the oture for cancer will come indirectly. 
It will probably come out of fundamental 
research and not out of the study of cancer. 

Mr. H u t chin s. But does this not mean 
that such researches would have to be cen¬ 
tered In universities rather than In Industry 
or under the auspices of Government? 

Mr. OoBUXN. Tbe histmy of research has 
shown that industry is Interested in aiJplled 
research and that Government Is interested, 
in tbe main, In contemporary applications. 
The only fundamental research of any slg- 
nlflcance has been done at the universities. 
Take, for Instance, radio broadcasting and 
yadar. They were dependent upon the dis¬ 
covery through pure research and science of 
Hertzian waves. 

Mr. Gubtavson. After all, where did the 
Government turn In Its hour of great fear? 
It did not turn to Industry, and It did not 
turn to>itself: it tumwl to the universities. 

Mr. OoBuxN. The atomic bomb has now 
put to the universities the biggest challenge 
which they ever faced, in my Judgment. 
We have to know what to do with the dan¬ 
gerous weapon which we have created. 
Without liberal education and spiritual edu¬ 
cation it may become our master and our 
destroyer. What the natural scientists do 
is to unloose these new inventions which 
cause a reorganization of society, a reorgani¬ 
zation of our economic Institutions and of 
our social institutions, and always, what 
•bould not be forgotten, a revaluation of our 
Ideologies. But here we are, sitting around 
trying to give the anawers in a half hour on 
this round table, when it canont be done. 
Xt took $2,000,000,000 and 3 years, so we 
are told, to produce an atomic bomb. If 
the various social scientists had $2,000,000,- 


000 and 8 years of research, maybe we could 
give better answere, but I thiidi maybe that 
we ought to conaider declaring a moratorium 
an all pure-sclenoe and naturalHMience de- 
vdcpment until we social scientists can 
catch up. 

Mr. Hutchins. I understand that you 
are not seriously suggesting a moratorium. 
You are suggesting that Qustavaon and I 
should get out and raise $2,000,000,000 for 
the support of social science research. We 
will be glad to do that. 

Mr. OoBusN. That Is chiCken feed, Butch- 
Ins, mere chicken feed. We need much more 
than that. 

Mr. Hutcbxns. 1 would like to consider 
whether, even if we had $2,000,000,000 for 
Boclal-sdence research, we could have any 
effect upon society If society were not edu¬ 
cated enough to accept the results. 

Mr. OoBUBN. That, of course, is the basic 
problem. 

Mr. Hutcbxns. I want to ask whether it 
is not necessary, therefore—and whether 
this is not another of the responsibilities of 
the university—to develop liberal education 
for all. 

Mr. OusTAvaoN. Quite right. Even Har¬ 
vard and Yale and the University of Oolo- 
rado, my former ixutltutlon, have at last 
decided to devote themselves to general 
education as a preliminary to specialisation. 
It would seem to me that this must be tbe 
trend and that it miut be tremendously 
accelerated. 

Mr. Hutchins. If we are going to have a 
society which knows what to do with these 
constant surprises from the physical scien¬ 
tists, we are going to have an entirely dif¬ 
ferent level of general Intelligence in the 
community from the one which we have 
been used to in the past. 

Mr. OoBUBN. That, Hutchins, is really the 
challenge of the atomic bomb. The bomb 
produced a sort of paralysis In Japan, but 
also, we would like to note that the flrst 
week In the atomic-bomb age has given 
the rest of tbe world a very bad state of 
Jitters, to say the least. What we really fear, 
I think. Is not the bomb so much as the un¬ 
known. But we need not fear It If we can 
control the development and control the 
knowledge and use It consciously and confi¬ 
dently for good and hot for evil. 

Mr. Hutchxnb. That brings us, does It not, 
to our last point, which is the military and 
political significance of atomic force? 

Mr. OOBUBN. It Is an interesting fact that 
nations in the past, throughout tbe long his¬ 
tory of mankind, have risen and fallen pretty 
much on tbe basis of Inventions. England 
dominated the world during the nineteenth 
century. She did It, because the harnessing 
of the flrst mechanical power—steam— 
brought the Industrial Revolution to Eng¬ 
land 60 years before it did to any country 
on the Continent. Prior to that, France and 
other West European countries displaced the 
Mediterranean countries,, because agricul¬ 
tural Inventions made the river valleys of 
France such powerful forces. Before that, 
the Mediterranean powers rose because of 
another Invention—the boat. Mow, along 
comes a still more important development- 
atomic energy. Will there be a realinement 
of International powers? 

Mr. Hutchins. What I get out of what you 
have been saying Is that the United States is 
going to dominate the world, because tbe 
United States is sitting on this secret. 

Mr. Gubtavson. If the United States tries 
to sit on this secret, it will make itself tbe 
most hated power on earth. But we cannot 
sit on this secret. If tbe history of science 
shows anything, it shows that discoveries are 
made practically simultaneously in several 
parts of the world and that no single nation 
develops an Idea of this kind. As you well 
know, Hutchins, the men who are going to 
work on nuclear physics at the Universh^ M 
Chicago, come from Italy, from Hungary, 
from England, from Canada, from the United 
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States. TbU bomb m a composite that grew 
out of the efforts of many people. If any one 
nation attempted to isolate itself solentlfl- 
cally, it would soon be outstripped by the 
others which would not be partiee to the 
secrecy. 

Mr. Oqbttbn. Brains, in a hereditary sense, 
as the biologists know, are pretty well gen¬ 
erally distributed over the world. The 
thing which we have to look out for, 
though, is what the distribution of the nat¬ 
ural resources is. for tbis new source of 
power. Where do we find uranium? In 
Colorado, Utah, and Canada, but it also 
exists in Cseohoslovakia. in Africa, and in 
Russia. That puts it in the hands of what 
we call the "peace-loving nations." May I 
say that I hope that they will continue to 
love peace. 

Mr. OusTAVsoir. Tour Implication that the 
release of atomic energy is limited to ura¬ 
nium is open to question. In all proba¬ 
bility we shall learn to apply the process 
to other more abundant elements. It seems 
to me that this discovery really equalizes 
the nations by placing atomic power, with 
all its potentialities, into the hands of all 
small nations. What we have done Is the 
equivalent of placing a slingshot in the 
hands of a David. 

Mr. OoBxntN. Mot yet: not yet. The 
chances are strong that the difference be¬ 
tween the big nations and the small nations 
will be increased rather than diminished. 
That is what happened with the tank and 
the bomber. They practically killed off the 
small nations as effective factors in the dis¬ 
tribution of power. The atomic bomb will 
very likely strengthen the big nation, be¬ 
cause. whatever the little one can do, the big 
can do better and quicker. 

Mr. OusTAVsoN. But your assumption is 
that it takes tremendoris industry and a 
lot of airplanes to do this sort of Job. It 
is altogether possible that relatively small 
numbers of workers in a small country, such 
as Denmark, could develop all the facilities 
which are necessary without a single bomb¬ 
er. With only a runway, a rocket, and an 
atomic bomb a man in Copenhagen might be 
able to destroy Berlin. 

Mr. Oobttbn. The big nation could still 
produce bigger, better, and quicker results. 
What do you think. Hutchins? 

Mr. Hutchins. The first thing that I think 
is that peacetime military training in the 
United States now becomes an irrelevant 
issue. We do not need a big Army to op¬ 
erate an atomic bomb; we do not need 
much of an Air Force. Peacetime conscrip¬ 
tion is a soporific. We should not rely upon 
large masses of half-trained men; we should 
pin our faith upon scientific research. 

Mr. Gustavson. At the present stage ura¬ 
nium is known to be distributed only In 
certain places. Manpower and Industrial 
strength related to Its use are Important. 
The issue is whether, as scientific research 
proceeds, it will not result in a further re¬ 
distribution of power which might bring 
the smaller nations back on the same level. 
But the upshot in any case is that the 
atomic bomb cannot be suppressed. Og- 
burn, by talking about the abolition of war. 
did you mean that something like the 
United Nations Organization might abolish 
war by agreement now that the atomic bomb 
has fallen? 

Mr. Oqburn. It is the best chance to banish 
war which we have had since the League of 
Nations—at least to banish it for a time—> 
a very long time. 

Mr. Hutchins. I do not follow you at all. 
After the last war It was said that the air¬ 
plane and the TNT bomb were going to be 
so horrible that nobody would ever fight 
again. And Hitler began to fight as soon as 
he saw that he had industrial resources and 
a political position adequate to give him a 
good chance of success. Is that not always 
going to be the case? We are not going to 


abolish war merely by making it horrible. 

Mr. OuBTAVSON. Peopto are going to fight 
for whatever they think that they can win. 
They always have, and they always will. 

Mr. OoBUBN. The Japanese apparently 
thought that it was too horrible. But do 
not misunderstand me, I am not saying that 
we can banish war forever. All that we can 
foresee is about SO or 25 years ahead. The 
problem is practically, to make war much 
more diffloult. If the atomic bomb has all 
these destructive capacities, it may be our 
golden opportunity. 

Mr. Hutchins. We have always had this 
chance. 

Mr. OoBUBN. But we did not have the 
atomic bomb. 

Mr. Hutchins. The whole question is: 
What is at stake and what are our chances? 
If a man has a chance to dominate the 
world through the control of atomic energy, 
that is a very large stake. And if he has, 
through the advances made by the scientists 
in his country, an opportunity to use this 
atomic force in such a way as to Justify him 
in thinking that he has the edge on his 
enemies, he will take advantage of his situa¬ 
tion and start another international con¬ 
flagration. How are we going to prevent 
this? Did I understand you to say that you 
thought that we could have an international 
agreement which would either stop scientific 
progress in weapons or make every nation 
feel that it should never take advantage of 
such progress? 

Mr. Ogburn. Such an agreement is not im¬ 
possible. certainly. 

Mr. Hutchins. The question is not wheth¬ 
er it is Impossible but whether it would be 
effective. Up to last Monday I must con¬ 
fess that I did not have much hope for a 
world state. I have believed th^t no moral 
basis for it existed and that we had no 
world conscience and no sense of world com¬ 
munity sufficient to keep a world state to¬ 
gether. But the alternatives now seem clear. 
One is world suicide: another is agreement 
among sovereign states to abstain from using 
the bomb. This will not be effective. The 
only hope, therefore, of abolishing war is 
through the monopoly of atomic force by 
a world organization. 

ISx. OOBUBN. But that is a thousand years 
off. 

Mr. Hutchins. Remember that Leon Bloy, 
the French philosopher, referred to the good 
news of damnation, doubtless on the theory 
that none of us would be Christians if we 
were not afraid of perpetual hell-fire. It 
may be that the atomic bomb is the good 
news of damnation. Uiat it may frighten 
us into that Christian character and those 
righteous actions and those positive politi¬ 
cal steps necessary to the creation of a world 
society, not a thousand or 600 years hence, 
but now. 

PEACB AND the ATOM BOMB 
(Broadcast November 11, 1046, with Reuben 

Gustavson, chancellor. University of Ne¬ 
braska; Robert Redfield, professor of an¬ 
thropology, University of Chicago; Robert 

M. Hutchins) 

Discussion by Mr. Gustavson, Mr. Redfield, 
and Mr. Hutchins 

Mr. Hutchins. This Armistice Day the 
world is blessed with peace, except in China, 
Java, Palestine, and a few other places. We 
are also blessed with the atomic bomb. This 
Is a good time to ask whether America. 
• which gave the world the atomic bomb, has 
a foreign policy which makes for peace. 

It seems to me that the American people 
now realize that the United States, for the 
first time, is vulnerable from every quarter 
of the globe. Americans are striking out in 
all directions under the Impact of the dis¬ 
covery of atomic energy, striving, first of all, 
for what they think Is national security. 

Mr. RiDitBU). I agree that this Is a new 
and a terrible feur and that we are acting 


under the Influence of that fear. Many of 
the actions which we are taking are there¬ 
fore unreasonable actions. It is not sur¬ 
prising. I believe, that we turn first to the 
new military strength which has Just won 
us victory. But we hide behind It blindly. 
The question for us to consider here Is 
whether this military strength is really the 
protection which we like to think it is. 

Mr. Gustavson. In addition, we are also 
reorganizing our whole domestic life in the 
light of this fear which has come over us. 
We are now talking about putting scientific 
research in atomic energy in the United 
States under the cloak of secrecy. This will 
hamper and delay the developments in the 
field of biology, in the field of medicine, and 
In the field of atomic power for industry. 
The end result of this policy is that we deny 
ourselves the very things which will make 
future wars less likely. 

Mr. Hutchins. In short, the official policy 
of the United States is a policy of force. We 
find it manifested in all kinds of different 
ways, in almost everything that comes out of 
Washington. We hear that we are going to 
keep the so-called secret of the atomic bomb; 
that we are going to have the largest navy 
In the world. At the moment when we are 
the most powerful nation on earth, we are 
going to Introduce the innovation of uni¬ 
versal military training. We are going to put 
atomic energy under a dictatorship. We are 
going to g t island bases to protect us. We 
are going to have the largest espionage serv¬ 
ice in the world. 

Mr, Gustavson. Even when we go about 
fostering science through a proposed Na¬ 
tional Research Foundation, we do it in the 
name of military strength. 

Mr. Hutchins. One of the most distressing 
aspects of this policy is the air of moral su¬ 
periority with which we state it. Mr, Tru¬ 
man hints that we are entitled to world 
domination because we are devoted to the 
Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 
But it is a little difficult to see how dropping 
atomic bombs, without warning, upon the 
men, women, and children of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki c'^uld have been suggested to us by 
either the Ten Commandments or the Golden 
Rule. 

But perhaps we have not time to discuss 
our alleged moral superiority. Let us ask. 
Instead, whether the policy of force which 
our Government is following makes sense. 

Mr. Redfield. It must make only one kind 
of sense to people in other countries. To 
them it must seem that we are preparing to 
dominate the world by force. The policy 
would at least be one which could be carried 
out if America were, in fact, determined to 
dominate the world, but I do not believe that 
180.000,000 Americans are. Sc the first thing 
to be said about the Government policy is 
that it is confused. It threatens while we 
do not really mean the threat. 

Mr. Gustavson. Our policy is complete 
confusion. Let us take, for example, the 
policy of keeping the secret of the atomic 
bomb. Every scientist who has said any¬ 
thing about this problem has said that in 
terms of fundamental principles there is no 
secret; that our secrets (such as they are) 
consist in industrial know-how. We should 
remember that Germany, even though she 
was bombed almost continuously, made great 
progress toward the liberation of atomic 
energy. This simply means that any coun¬ 
try which is capable of making a great 
industrial effort can have atomic bombs. 
Just as any country which wants automo¬ 
biles can have them. 

Mr. Hutchins. In addition to England and 
Canada, scientists at least in France and 
Denmark are familiar with this whole de¬ 
velopment. 

Mr. Gustavson. That is true. We simply 
have to contemplate a world in which every 
nation which is capable of making the effort 
can have atomic bombs in 6 years; and there 
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•re • BurntMT of them-HMme are idmU. and 
■ome are Uttfe—wtio are capable of making 
that effort. 

Ifir. RDTCRnre. But do I not uadentand 
Itnsteln to eay tbat tlile atomic twmb le not 
a eery sertooe weapon after all? 

Mr. OtreTAveow. Yes, when aaked If all the 
people would be killed In Idle next atomic- 
power war. he eatd. **No, only two-thirde of 

them, *' If that la any coneolatlon. 

Mr. Rnunono. In other words as a friend 
of mine put It. there la nothing to worry 
about. We haee nothing to loee but our lives 
and our property. 

J. R. Oppenbelmsr. an atom-bomb aol- 
entlet, who ihottld know something about 
this, waa a little more ooneervatlve. Be 
gave hie opinion that 40.000.000 Americana 
might be kUIed In one night. 

iGr. Borcitme. What you gentlemen are 
saying. I take It, Is that the atomic bomb 
Is a new threat to alvUlaatlon—a threat 
which will be fatal unless something la done 
to control it. You are also aaylng that our 
effort to control it by preserving the secret 
la absurd. That poli4^ will fall. 

Mr. RBsmui. The evidence <ff confusion 
in this policy Is also present In other mat¬ 
ters. I do not think that the question as 
to armament. In terms of the ordinary army 
and navy, has been frankly faced in twma 
of the atom bomb. 

Mr. OucrAvaoN. If we are to have a large 
army, we should know what we are to do 
with It—If we destroy the cities of our enemy 
or If the enemy destroys our cities. 

Mr. Bsoraxh. The Secretary of War aald 
last week that universal military training la 
needed so that trained men wUl be available 
to restore public utlUtles after our cities 
have been atom-bombed. Perhaps the Army 
will teach timm to connect the sewers and 
the eleetrlo-lbpit wires. The Japanese cer¬ 
tainly haA unlvOTsal military training, but 
did they oonneet the plumbing after Blro- 
ahlma? They did not: they gave up. 
Moreover. Z oak, what Is to support the Army 
after all the cltlee have been destroyed? 

ifer. OuarAvaoM. In spite of all which has 
been written, the American people still fail 
to teallae the tremendous power, even at Its 
present state of development, In one atomic 
bomb, to say nothing of what the future 
mlfdrt bring. 

Rbt eomparlson^ let us look at the Fifth 
and Bliffith Air Forces. They dropped a 
million tons of bombe on Btuope during the 
war, and we have some faint notion of the 
terrible destruction which was accomplished. 
One atomic bomb Is equivalent to 20.000 
tens of TMT, which to carry requires five 
freight trains of 80 cars each. Fifty atomic 
bombs carried by 60 planes could carry the 
equivalent of aU the TMT bombs dropp^ on 
Xurops. Obviously, if this Is the case, for 
what do we want a large Navy? 

Mr. BsoraouB. Similar difflculty can be 
found with the euggeetlon that naval bases 
must bs maintained and defended. As 
General Arnold tells us. these bombs can 
today bs OMrrted by nonstop airplanes to any 
part of the world. We know that even If 
some of the ]danes were intercepted, enough 
are sure to get through to destroy the,indus¬ 
trial bass of an enemy or of ourselves. Why, 

then, do you need naval basea? What kind 
of a navy do you need If one can destroy an 
enemy's industrUd foundations in a few 
hours from oneb own home country? 

Mr. Hotchzks. What kind of air force do 
we need if we are going to fire atomic bomba 
by rockete. or if we are going to send agents 
into potential enemy countries who will 
plant bombs which will be detonated when 
war Is dselded upon? 

Mr. OuaTAvacdi. Tbs answer which the pro¬ 
fessional military people make Is that we 
must have a large army to occupy a defeated 
country. 

Mr. HuTcnits. Yet; we may need a rela¬ 
tively small army oebupation if we Insist 


upon ooeupylBg a defeated country attar ito 
etttas have been devastated. In order to get 
.thla email army of occupation to tba defeated 
country, we may need an air ferea and a 
navy, not for combat but for tranaport. But 
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and alridanm and an entirely different kind 
of ship and airplana than la being propoacd. 

But ibla polloy of foroe, which is exem- 
pilllcd by a policy of secrecy In regard to the 
atomic bomb, le not merely confuaed. le It. 
gentlemen? It la dangerous, also, because If 
we claim to have a aecret when there la no 
aaoret and if ws keep tailing the people that 
we are going to protect them by keeping a 
aecret that does not exist, ^en we lull theui 
Into a false sense of security. 

Mr. RionxLo. The pretenm that we are 
protected, then, works us a double Injury. 
Jn the first place, relying upon a jeroteotloa 
which Is really not a protection in the long 
run, we fall to take th-) steps to build in¬ 
ternational confidence which might save vs. 
In tbs second plaoe, it greatly enhanesa the 
fear and ausplolon which are directed against 
us. and so brings war nearer. 

Mr. GusTAveoif. That la very obvious In the 
recent attitude which Russia has expressed In 
her failure to attend conferences and in her 
maintaining an attitude of almost complete 
silence on the wh(fie problem of the military 
bomb. 

The Russians, for example, recently cele¬ 
brated the two hundred and twentieth anni¬ 
versary of the founding of the Russian Acad¬ 
emy of Science. As a part of thgt celebra¬ 
tion. they Invited eolentists from all over the 
world to Join them, including the outstand¬ 
ing scientists in America. Premure was 
brought to bear upon our scientists to pre¬ 
vent them from attending, presumably for 
fear that they might give up some of our 
so-called secrete. In other words, we have 
gotten to the place where we do not even 
trust our own people. We aeem headed In 
the same general dhectlon as Oermany was 
headed when she tried to build a Maal science. 
We are trying to build a highly natlonalistSo 
American science. 

Mr. REonxL]). When scientists want to talk 
things over with other scientists, they are 
not traitors. Scientists have to be Inter¬ 
nationalists. for no nation can go It alone 
in sclenee and not lag behind In sclentiflo 
progrem. 

Mr. OusTAVsoif. Let us put ourselves 
wholeheartedly to the task of feeding the 
world: to clothing the wond; to housing It. 
Let us pool our reeources against disease. 
We have the know-how; let us go to work. 
Let us get our mind off the military prob¬ 
lem and put It back on the fundamental 
problem of making a decent world. 

BSr. HtrroKiNs. But all the dteeuselons in 
the American Oongrees about atomic energy 
have been conducted on the assumption that 
what ws are dealing with here Is a weapon. 

Mr. GusTAvaoN. It Is Interesting, of course, 
to contrast the attitude of our own Qovern- 
ment, as reflected In our press, with what 
we can read In papers such as the London 
Tlmee. In Bngland, Industrialists are gather- 
ixig a fund of something Uke a half a billion 
doilarfr—that is a fourth of the money we 
spent on the atomic bomb—for the investi¬ 
gation of the peacetime uses of atomic en¬ 
ergy. In our own country there has been 
practically no discussion along that line. 
In fact, all our leglslatton la headed in the 
dlrectloKi of using this entirely as a mili¬ 
tary weapon. 

Mr. Htmmnra. Take the May-JOhnson bill; 
for example. The May-Johnson bill attempts 
to control all atomic reeaareb. it maintains 
that secrecy is necessary In order that the 
research may aueoeed. Thta can ba true only 
If one le thinking In military terms. Tha 
bill plaoaa the admlntstratlon ot atomic re- 
aearch In the hands of an indapendant, prao- 
tloally Irraaponstbla agraoy, axatotalng a kind 
of control whidb can ba Juatlflact—If It can be 
justified at an—only on military grounds. 


Zn fact, there la reaann to baiicve that the 
i»tii contemplatea ^ military olBoer 

In Charge of atonic rasoaroh m this ooun^. 

BCr. Ranmu). Again In contrast with our 
own obsession with the oontrol of the dis¬ 
covery for warfare Is the tenor of Molotov's 
spesob made latt week. You will remember 
that ha promised the Buastans an early de¬ 
velopment of atomlo energy In their own 
country. But all his emphairia was upon the 
development of that anc^ in the buUding- 
up of the country. 

On the oGier hand. In our own country, 
the Army hae tried to hurry through Con¬ 
gress a Strait-Jacket for eoienttfic research— 
the May-JOhnson bill, which Butchlns Just 
mentlonsd. if ths bill should pass, the de¬ 
velopment of atomic energy for peaceful 
purpoces will be hampered. Indeed, under 
such a law, raaearch for military purposes 
would be hampered. 

Mir. OtnrrAVBOir. As I recall It. Molotov 
scarcely referred to the military use of 
atomic energy In Ruaria. It Is the United 
States which seems to be beginning an arma¬ 
ment race In atomic armaments. History 
suggests that any armament race ends in 
very serious consequences; and an atomic- 
bomb armament race, as we have learned 
from the statements of Elzutein and Oppen- 
taelmer, is something too frightening to 
contemplate. 

Mr. H OTCiP W B. If we go Into an atomic- 
bomb armament race, can we hope to win it? 

Bfr. Rxdfixld. I say that this is a kind of 
race which nobody can really win. Such an 
arms race would end in an explosion which 
would be a catastrophe. A victory would 
mean only that more Americans would be 
left than cltlaens of the enemy country. 
This Is a race toward Just one goal—world 
suicide. 

Ur. HtrrCBxivs. Suppose that Mr. Truman 
suddenly decides to reveal the so-called 
secrets of the atomic bomb to all the nations 
of the world. What kind of policy have we 
then? 

Mr. RxonxtD. We have considerable Im¬ 
provement, but essentially we still have the 
same policy; have we not? Wo have a policy 
which empbaslBes military domination by 
our country. If everybody had bombs, nev¬ 
ertheless, the various measures which you 
have listed, Hutchins, would add up to the 
same desperate and ultimately suicidal 
armaments race. 

Mr. HuTCBZNi. la this discussion It be¬ 
comes clear that the policy of the United 
States Is based on foroe. It is a policy which 
will seem to other countries a policy directed 
toward world, domination. The policy is 
confused, contradlctOTy, and Incoherent. It 
Is a bad means to a bad end. The general 
tendency of the polloy, moreover, is to in¬ 
crease enormously the difficulty of develop¬ 
ing confidence among peoples; to exaggerate 
the tensions leading to war; and to create 
a world which must live In perpetual fear. 

Mr. Gubtavoom. In other words, here we 
are with all the technical akllls to produce 
all the food we need, all the clothing we 
XMed, and, what is more wonderful, new tools 
which grow out of atomic-energy research for 
fighting disease, all the necessary skills for 
housing the world. Yet we are chained to 
the psychology of war. 

Mr. BuTCHcms. We take the substance of 
the people and devote it to a fruitless arma¬ 
ment race. 

Mr. RxanxLD. We take the substance, and 
we corrupt the spirit. The current ^icy 
would make exaggerated military power a 
main basis of national life. This Is to make 
the people accept foroe as a principle of 
living. Tbm hope lies in extend^ oomioon 
understandings to a world oommunltv. 
hut we n^ filtrate that h^ by accept¬ 
ing foroe as our principle. 

Mr. HtmuRHs. Thia Is the doctrine of 
power polltlos. 
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Blr. BKDimD. That doctrine may now be¬ 
come not merely a public policy but aleo a 
mode of life. 

B«r. GuaxAveoH. And it Is a question 
whether any of us want to live under It. 
I am reminded of Lord Acton, when he 
said, "Power always corrupts; and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely." 

Mr. Hutchins. That Is, we would say that 
this poUcy Is suicidal; but. what Is much 
more Important, It is degrading. Even if 
we survive, we ought not to want to. 

The situation is all the more menacing 
because the world which Is emerging seems 
to be a world of two major powers—^Russia 
and the United States. By constantly build¬ 
ing up our military strength, we are dally 
threatening the other major power In the 
world—namely, Russia. 

Mr. OuBTAvsoM. Suppose that Riissla had 
the atomic bomb and suppose that Russia 
were building the largest navy In the world 
and suppose she were keeping her army at 
Its present great strength and suppose she 
were legislating for her science so that 
everything would go down a military chan¬ 
nel, would we look upon that as a threat to 
world peace? 

Mr. RxcruLD. Of course we would. I 
would answer that argument by saying that 
I think that we would be seriously mistaken 
If we should attempt to Justify the present 
policy In this coimtry on the ground that 
the Russians, If they were In our shoes, would 
do the same things. Maybe they would; but 
If they would make the mistake we are mak¬ 
ing, that Is no reason why we should make it. 

Here the atom bomb comes In again. Be¬ 
fore Its advent, people bad a chance to domi¬ 
nate the world without destroying them¬ 
selves. The Nazis had that chance. But. to¬ 
day. although through fear or desperation 
men may nevertheless make the attempt* 
the ruin of all will be the result. 

Mr. Hutchins. The Russians are human, 
and conceivably they might be as stupid If 
they were in oxur position. But there Is no 
reason why we should be stupid Just because 
we think somebody else might be under the 
same circumstances. 

But I understand that Mr. Truman has 
telegraphed congratulations to Russia on the 
anniversary of the revolution and has ex¬ 
pressed hopes for lasting cooperation. So, 
perhaps, we do not have to worry about the 
problem of Rvisslan relations. 

Mr. OusTAvsoN. I know all about that. But 
when someone holds out his right hand to 
shake hands with somebody and, at the same 
time, puts his left hand on his gun, there 
results a situation where mutual confidence 
Is impossible. 

Mr. Hutchins. What you are saying Is that 
If these policies are calculated to convince 
the Russians that we are proposing to attack 
them, what is needed now Is not fair words 
but a repudiation of the policy. 

That leads to the next question for our 
consideration. What specific steps can be 
taken now, independently of other nations, 
which will turn our foreign policy Into a 
policy which makes for peace? 

Mr. OUSTAVSON. First, we can disclose the 
so-called secrets of the atomic bomb. There 
Is no scientific secret. There are no me¬ 
chanical secrets which cannot be worked 
out by foreign engineers Just as our engi¬ 
neers worker! them out. We are not giving 
away anything when we give away these so- 
called secrets. But what we are doing, and 
this Is most important, Is making a friendly 
gesture. 

Mr. RBDFnx.D. We agree here that there is 
no long-run security in a policy of military 
force, but would not the revelation of the 
know-how of the atomic bomb endanger the 
short-run, Immediate security of the United 
States? 

Mr. OUSTAVSON. No, because the time 
which It will take other nations to make 


atomic bombs will not be materially short¬ 
ened. The difference would probably be only 
a matter of months, or perhaps a year at 
most. What takes time Is the mobilization 
of Industrial power; the men and the ma¬ 
chines, to make the bombs. Even If other 
nations knew today all that we know about 
the manufacturing process, they would have 
a hard pull ahead of them before they could 
come out with a finished product. 

Mr. Hutchins. A second specific step to¬ 
ward peace to be taken Independently by the 
United States, without endangering the se¬ 
curity of the country, would be to withdraw 
the May-Johnson bill for the control of 
atomic energy. This proposed act, which 
treats atomic energy chiefly as a weapon, 
gives other countries the Impression that we 
propose to develop atomic energy chiefly for 
hostile purposes. we need now Is a bill 

which looks upon atomic power as a poten¬ 
tial benefit to mankind and which trees in¬ 
dustrial and scientific development. That 
would do much to reassure the world. 

Mr. OUSTAVSON. A third specific step which 
can be taken Independently by the United 
States without endangering Its security Is 
the abandoiunent of the proposal for uni¬ 
versal military training. We have seen that 
this proposal Is a military absurdity In an 
atomic age. We actually strengthen our¬ 
selves by abandoning it, for we avoid the 
waste of our resources and the self-deception 
which It Involves. 

Idr. Hutchins. Then, these three steps— 
the disclosure of the secrets of the atomic 
bomb, the passage of a bill on atomic energy 
which would emphasize the peaceful possi¬ 
bilities of this discovery for mankind, and 
the abandonment of universal military train¬ 
ing—can all be safely taken by us alone and 
taken now; and all of them will make for 
peace. Other steps may require the collabo¬ 
ration of other nations and may take longer. 

Mr. RxDnixD. But these other steps are 
even more Important. And In one of them 
we can take the initiative now. We can call 
a conference of the United Nations, at which 
the United States would offer to disclose all 
its military secrets of every kind and to re¬ 
duce all Its armaments of every kind, pro¬ 
vided every nation would do the same. The 
same Invitation, I submit, should propose 
that the conference exchange all scientific In¬ 
formation which might be useful In the co¬ 
operative reconstruction of the world. If 
other nations refused, the United States 
would at least have made it clear that It had 
no desire to dominate the world by force. If 
other nations accepted, we might again have 
some hope for the survival of civilization. 

Mr. OUSTAVSON. But the ultimate hope for 
civilization In the atomic age cannot rest on 
Interim measures like these. Important as 
they are. The Important hope lies In world 
unity. In a world state. In a world govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Hutchins. But that is a long way off. 
If a world state and a world government are 
to last and not to be disrupted by an atomic 
civil war, a world state and a world govern¬ 
ment must be supported by and must reflect 
a world community. This world community 
requires world communication; world under¬ 
standing; a common tradition; a common 
stock of Ideas and Ideals which are shared by 
the peoples of the earth. People can be 
frightened Into a world government, but they 
cannot develop commimlcatlon, unibrstand- 
ing, tradition. Ideas, and Ideals overnight. 
And If they do not develop them, the world 
government Into which they have been 
frightened cannot last. 

Mr. REornon. I agree that they cannot 
develop them overnight, but they can do 
something to bring them about. The mere 
discussion of a world constitution and, still 
more, of course, the adoption of one would 
do more than any other single thing to pro¬ 
mote the formation of a true world com¬ 


munity, Jiut as our own Constitution, which 
reflects the principles which vmlte us, helps 
to make the United States a community. 

We should therefore call a world consti¬ 
tutional convention to consider how the 
world may be held together during the 
atomic age. If It failed, we should call an¬ 
other. Every Interchange among the na¬ 
tions must be encouraged, and discussions 
of the possible constitution of a world state 
should be the most fruitful of all. 

Mr. OUSTAVSON. After all. an atomic civil 
war, if it should take place In a world state, 
would be no worse for us or for the world 
than the atomic international war toward 
which we are speeding. 

Mr. Hutchinb. In the meantime, the pos- 
slbUltles of the United Nations Organization 
should not be overlooked. 

Mr. OUSTAVSON. That organization Is far 
from perfect. In Its present form It cannot 
prevent war, for example. It Is an organiza¬ 
tion of independent sovereign states, domi¬ 
nated by a few great powers. 

Mr. RxDnxLD. But the important point is 
that it Is an International organization and 
the only one which we have. It must be 
used. The more It Is used, the more useful 
It will become. Meanwhile, we can consider 
whether it should be supplanted by a strong¬ 
er organization or whether It may not It¬ 
self, drastically revised, grow Into world gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr. Hutchins. The next war will be. In a 
very gruesome sense, a war to end war. 
When the next war Is over, there will be no¬ 
body left to fight another. If we are to 
avert the next war. we must immediately 
change the direction of American foreign 
policy. 

On this round-table discussion we have 
listed five measures which might avert the 
next war: (1) The disclosure of the so-called 
"secrets" of the atomic bomb: (2) a law 
governing atomic energy, which would re¬ 
learn science and industry to give the world 
the goods and leisure which atomic energy 
promises; (3) the abandonment of universal 
military training; (4) an International con¬ 
ference In which we propose to disclose all 
military secrets and reduce all armaments 
If other nations will do the same; and (5) 
the calling of a world constitutional con¬ 
vention. 

Blmultaneously, we must develop the 
United Nations Organization to the maxi¬ 
mum by using It to the maximum. If the 
American people want peace, they must 
recognize the folly of trying to build it on 
force. That policy is Immoral and suicidal. 
It Is a policy adequately described by the 
historian Tacitus. He said, when force was 
the policy of the Romans, "They make a 
desolation, and they call It peace." 

THE THIBD TEAS OF THE ATOMIC AGE: WHAT 
SHOULD WE DO NOW? 

(Broadcast August 24. 1947, with O. A. 

Borgese, secretary of the Committee To 

Frame a World Constitution; Richard J. 

Finnegan, editor, Chicago Sun-Times; Carl 

A. Hatch. United States district Judge, 

New Mexico; Harold C. Urey, atomic sclen. 

tlBt, University of Chicago; Robert M. 

Hutchins) 

Statement by Mr. Hutchins 

Two years ago, the Sunday after the bomb 
dropped, the University of Chicago Round 
Table discussed Atomic Force—Its Meaning 
for Mankind. 

The University of Chicago had been one 
of the principal centers of research on the 
bomb. The first chain reaction took place 
on Its campus on December 2. 1942. 

The university, even before the round 
table of 2 years ago, had determined to do 
what it could to maintain the leadership 
of the United States in atomic studies and 
to hold together some of the members of 
the group which had produced the bomb. 
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For tliiB purpose It had already created three 
new research Institutes. The unlrerslty rep* 
resentatlvss on the round table had there* 
tore some qualllloatlons to speak on Hie sub* 
Jest, and the Institution they represented 
was deeply Involved In whatever atomic en¬ 
ergy might mean for mankind. 

The fundamental facts about the atomic 
bomb today are those which the round table 
emphasised 2 years ago. There Is no secret. 
There Is no defense. Since there Is no secret, 
other nations will have the bomb almost 
any day. Since there Is no defense, military 
preparations to defend ourselves against the 
bomb are a waste of time. 

In another war the atomic 'ximb will be 
used. International agreements for the con¬ 
trol of atomic energy will simply mean that 
the next war will end with atomic bomba 
instead of beginning with them. The 
m:nute that war breaks out, every nation 
that knows how will start making atomic 
bombs. 

It is generally thought that another nation 
will be able to make atomic bombs within 
6 srears from the day on which we dropped 
the first bomb on Japan. If this is so, we 
have already frittered away 40 percent of 
the time we had to organize ourselves to 
preserve mankind. • 

The New York Times, In its editorial on the 
second anniversary of the bomb, sajrs that 
the ultimate protection against it can only 
be the abolition of war Itself. The Times 
suggests that the final success of efforts to 
abolish war can be reaUeed only in an ul¬ 
timate world government. 

1 do not understand the use of the word 
•^ultimate** in this connection. We have 
now arrived at the ultimate stage In his¬ 
tory. We cannot do something intermediate 
now and ultimately do something ultimate. 
What la ultimately required of tu Is required 
at us now. tt what is ultimately required of 
tis is the abolition of war through a world 
government, then we had better set about 
trying to get war abolished through world 
government now. 

Any proposal for a world atomic authority 
is a proposal for world government. Such 
an authority must have a monopoly of 
atomic bombs, which means that every na¬ 
tion would be at its mercy, and It must have 
the right to enter, inspect, and destroy 
atomic installations anywhere in the world. 
Mo nation could cell Itself sovereign in any 
usual sense under such conditions. 

The major premise of all discussions look¬ 
ing toward agreements for the control of 
atomic energy has been that the rations re¬ 
tain their sovereignty. Hence, these discus¬ 
sions have not succeeded and cannot suc¬ 
ceed. Hither we have world federal govern¬ 
ment and real atomic control, or we have no 
agreements, or agreements that are mean¬ 
ingless, and eventually atomic war. 

It will be said, of course, that if nations 
will not collaborate in an alliance or debat¬ 
ing society like the United Nations, they 
cannot be expected to come together or stay 
together in a world state. The American 
States could not or would not collaborate un¬ 
der the Articles of Confederation before 1787. 
but they did come together, and with the 
exception of one period, they stayed together 
under the Constitution. 

It may be admitted that there were ties 
which united them which do not unite the 
nations today. On the other hand, we should 
not forget that many differences deeply di¬ 
vided the American States, so much so that, 
8 months before the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion, Ifadlson wrote that “he trembled for 
the Issue.** 

Mr. Hooker has lately shown in the maga¬ 
zine Common Cause how serious the divisions 
among the States in the Confederation were. 
Virginia had twelve times as many people as 
Delaware. Oeorgla claimed a hundred times 
as many square miles as lUhode Island. Thwre 
were so many Germans In Pennsylvania that 
Franklin feared they might make German 


the language of the Stats, tt was ttnpaasible 
to get along in some sections in New York 
without knowing Dut^. The trip from Bos- 
tion to New York, which now takes less than 
an hour, took tour days to a weOk along the 
finest road, or longer than it takes now to 
go around the world. 

Oouvemeur Morris thought that a Federal 
tax was Impossible beoaiue of the extent of 
the country: and one member of the Con¬ 
vention asked, How can It be supposed that 
this vast country, including the western ter¬ 
ritory. will, 180 years hence, remain one Na¬ 
tion? 

When Washington toolk charge of the 
armies surrounding Boston, be wrote that 
the New Hnglanders were an ezoeedin^y 
dirty and nasty people. On the other hand. 
Bphralm Paine, of Vermont, complained that 
the southern members of Congress regarded 
themselves as a superior order of animals. 
Tithes were levied by New York. Pennsyl¬ 
vania. and Maryland on the goods of other 
States; and New Jersey taxed the New York 
lighthouse on GtanOy Hook. New York, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts quarreled 
about Vermont, and Pminsylvanlans battled 
Virginians on the Upper Ohio. It Is no won¬ 
der that, when the Constitution was com¬ 
pleted by the Convention, the principal at¬ 
tack upon It was that It was utopian—a 
visionary project, an Indigestible panacea. 

And It barely was aoceptki. In the con¬ 
vention in the critical States it Just squeaked 
through. In Massachusetts it carried by 89 
votes: in VirglnU. by 10; and In Mew York 
by only three. 

To bcsTow a phrase from Mr. Borgese, 
world government is necessary and thwefore 
possible. Of course, the world government 
can mean much, little, or nothing. An effort 
to find out what a free and federal world 
constitution would be like is now proceed¬ 
ing In the Committee To irame a World Con¬ 
stitution. Whether this ^ort succeeds or 
falls, It will at least serve to clarify the Issues 
and to focus the thought of the world on the 
method of forming a federal union which 
shall embrace all men. 

It is v«ry late. Perhaps nothing can save 
'US. But the handwriting on the wall Is plain 
enough. It says to the peoples of the earUi. 
**Unlt3 or die.’* 

TBK FXOBLXIC OF WOKLS OOVXKNMXKT 
(Broadcast April 4. 1948. with Pandit Jawa- 

harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India; V. 
' 3r. Wellington Koo, Ambassador from China 

In the United States; Robert M. Hutchins) 
Statement by Mr. Hutehine 

We come now to the practical and immedi¬ 
ate bearing upon American foreign policy of 
the two eloquent statements which you have 
hecuU. 

The ofBclal American policy Is to frlg^iten 
Russia out of her alleged intention to estab¬ 
lish world government, on the Rxissian plan, 
by force and fraud. According to present in¬ 
dications, the American elections next au¬ 
tumn can make little change in this policy; 
for each candidate for the Republican nom¬ 
ination is seeing favor <ni the ground that 
his principles and personaUty will frighten 
th4 Russians mors than those of any of his 
rivals. Many Amwicans want to go farther 
still. They see that a policy of frightening 
Russia will merely postpone the war which la 
to decldejsrhether we have world government 
on the Nisslan plan or world government on 
the Amertoan plan. Therefore, they want to 
fight Russia now while we are ovwwhelm- 
ingly stronger than alM. They are calling for 
a preventive war. 

Talk of a preventive war is vicious and per¬ 
verted. n we seriously entertain the idea of 
a preventive war, we ought first to make our 
apologies to the Naals we hanged at Nurem- 
b^. Talk of any war, now or later, is not 
much better. The best that ean be said for 
it is that it Is recUesBly fHvdlous. This Is, 
we often hear, a Christian country; and the 
message ot Christ calls us to good will, to the 


love Of our neighbor, to the rsnunciaUon of 
the goods of .thls world, to humlltty, and to 
the forgiveness, not the slaughter, of bur 
enemies. Tb say that we must IdU Oomnm- 
nlsts because ti^ are atheists and we are 
CBiristlans is a strange dIstoilAon of 
Christianity. 

Those who believe in preventive war have 
one pomt on their side. They are correct in 
holf^ that a policy of frightening Russia 
oannot permanently succeed. Some day 
Russia win have the atomic bomb. Some day 
Russia will feel strong enough to prefer fight¬ 
ing to being frightened. Then the next war 
will come, and after It will come world gov- 
emmeat for such world as we have left. 
World government will come by conquest, in¬ 
stead of by orderly constitutional procedure. 

Have we forgotten what the scientists have 
told us about the next war? If it comes when 
both sides have the atomic bomb, the dtles 
of both sides will be destroyed. I do not care 
about architecture. The men, women, and 
children in our cities will be blown to bits. 
The atomic bomb la a weapon directed 
against civilians. If we go to war before the 
Bu.ivlans have the atomic bomb, we may ex¬ 
pect the horrors of bacterlologloal warfare. 
We may expect the death of millions of in¬ 
nocent people. We may expect the disrup¬ 
tion of our own economy and of our own 
form of government. We shall lay Europe 
waste—^Burope, our ancestral homeland: Eu¬ 
rope. for the sake of which we are now pre- 
pi^ng for war. And when the war is over. 
If It ever Is. we shall have the task of impos¬ 
ing our will by force for centuries on the 
peoples we have defeated. World govern¬ 
ment by the conquest ot the world means 
perpetual war. 

That we can lightheartedly discuss such 
a program not 8 years after the death of 
Hitler suggests that Hitler has triumphed 
after all. Ho was the symbol of brute force 
in our time. Be was defeated, but we, his 
conquerms, are now preparing to bow down 
before the Idol which he worshiped. 

There is a good deal of hypocrisy about our 
attitude toward Russia. We do not believe 
that Russia is ready to attack us. We can¬ 
not seriously think that all Russians are 
bloodthirsty villains and that ail the ac¬ 
tions of the American Government through 
history have the pure, angelic quality which 
we ascribe to them. Have we forgotten how 
we got the Panama Canal? Have we for¬ 
gotten our continual Interference, often for 
no better reason than the protection of our 
Investments, In the internal affairs of Latin 
America? The Russians have behaved stup¬ 
idly. Our own consdences cannot be alto¬ 
gether clear. We might ask ourselves how 
we should feel If the Russian Secretary for 
Air were to say of us what our Secretary 
for Air said of Russia a week or so ago, when 
ha stated publicly that our planes could now 
drop bombs on Russian cities and return to 
their bases in America. 

The peoples of the earth want freedom and 
justice. They do not want to be individuals 
without duties or automatons without rights. 
Communism denies them freedom. The crit¬ 
ical spirit of man works against communism. 
Differences among individuals work against 
communism, for it holds that all men are 
Identical. The European tradition of free ex¬ 
pression, a free press, and polltleal parties 
works mlnst communism, invention in the 
arts, discovery in the sciences, carelessness, 
restlenness. humor, rational skepUcism, and 
religious faith work against tt. 

What works for it? Nothing but Injustice, 
which appears to millions today in the pros¬ 
pect of endless starvation and exploltaticm. 
The peqple of Europe do not want and will 
not long tolerate Communist justice at the 
expense of freedom. But the people of Eu¬ 
rope cannot be permanently intimidated, and 
th^ cannot be permananHy bought. They 
must have before their eyes some positive 
idea, some positive program which offers 
them both freedom and Justice. 
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Hm ■top'RUMla program does not meet 
tiMse requirements. Tlie time Is one lor 
Imagination, invention. Xor tbe effort to raise 
ourselves by our own bootstraps into a dif- 
fvent spiritual world. This effort is harder 
than a polloy of vast military preparations 
and resounding threats. But it has the merit 
of relieving us from eondemnatlon by our 
own morUl code. It has the merit of offering 
hope to mankind. Another war will mean 
the end of all hopes whatever. 

We should strain our minds and imagina¬ 
tions to invent a political structure which 
may unite the world in freedom and Justice. 
The aim is unity, which comes by agreement, 
not unification, which is imposed by force. 
The aim is a world state which rests not on 
the uneasy, impermanent, and unjust foun¬ 
dation of conquest but on tbe durable basis 
of the consent of tbe governed. 

0uoh a world state must be a federal gov¬ 
ernment. for only a federal government can 
create peace and safegiuurd liberty while pre¬ 
serving order. Such a world goverzunent 
must be a government, and not, like the 
United Nations, a league of Independent, 
sovereign states, perpetuating the malady of 
nationalism. Such a world government must 
protect freedom: and It must be foiinded on 
Justice, for men will fight until they get their 
rights. 

Can such a world constitution be in¬ 
vented? I think so. for the Committee To 
Frame a World Constitution, established at 
Chicago SV& years ago at the Initiative of 
O. A. Borgese, has just published a draft of 
a possible world constitution which contains 
these Elements. 

Can such a world constitution be adopted? 
Nobody knows. But such a world constitu¬ 
tion offers a positive Idea. Hence it has a 
chance of gaining the adherence of mankind. 

Can such a constitution guarantee that 
(there will never be another war? Of course 
not. But it offers a hope that there will not 
be another war—and the only hope which 
we have. If a constitution proposing free¬ 
dom and Justice is accepted by most of the 
world, with the exception of RussU and her 
satelUtes, then there may be war. But it 
will be a war in which we cannot be accused 
of seeking our own aggrandlmment. tbe sub¬ 
mission of others to our will, or tbe domina¬ 
tion of the world. A war, if It oomes then, 
will be one In which the Issxies will be far 
plainer. In which our allies will be far more 
numerous and more loyal, and In which our 
sense of righteousness and high purpose wUl 
be far stronger than they can be today. 

But the main point of contrast Is this: 
the foreign policy of the United States means 
that war is inevitable. World government 
founded on freedom and Justice meazw that 
war, though still possible. Is no longer inevi¬ 
table. If war is inevitable, civilisation has 
no future. ^ ^ 

AU Americana who hope for a future for 
their children, all Americans who want one 
good world, aU Americans who believe in the 
brotherhood of men. should call upon the 
President and upon Congress to initiate a 
world constitutional convention. 

The of America is not to dominate 

the world but to transform it. 


A Nttioul PoKer for TiidMrlud, 

EXTBNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or icnnrasoTA 

IN TBE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22,19Si 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker. In the 
present emergency we realize more and 
more the importance of our natural re- 
xovii—App.—loe 


fiources, espedally those represented In 
the forest lands of the United States. In 
times when there is no stress we ruth¬ 
lessly exploit our timberlands and dlspoil 
our forests without thought of the future, 
without regard to the huge loss of con¬ 
struction material and the waste of our 
land. 

Some interesting information Is con¬ 
tained in a speech on a national policy 
for timber lands, which was recently 
delivered by Mr. E. L. Demmon. director. 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
at St. Paul, Minn. The speech was made 
before the North American Wildlife Con¬ 
ference at Milwaukee. Wis. 1 recommend 
careful consideration of Mr. Demmon’s 
remarks: 

A NATIOKAL POUCT vox TXllM«LAMI)a» 

(By B. L. Demmon, director, Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station*) 

Today forest resources are more important 
than ever to the security and prosperity of 
the United States. We have been blessed 
with an abundance of forest land, which has 
contributed immeasurably to building up 
this country and helping us to world lead¬ 
ership. But. until recent years, most of our 
forests were exploited with little or no 
thotight to the future. We cannot afford 
this luxury again. Faced with the possi- 
hlllties of a continuing emergency, common 
sense demands that we care for and use 
wisely this great resource so essential not 
only to a high standard of living but to our 
national defense. Under such a policy of 
wise tuw present timber growth could be 
increased, and our requirements for a multi¬ 
tude of eeeential commodities could be met 
without detriment to the watershed, wildlife, 
range, or recreational values of the forest. 

With population on the Increase and an 
expanded national defense effort now under 
way, emergency requirements for construc¬ 
tion material, crating and boxing, paper, 
and many other products of the forest can 
be expected to mount. It is timely, there¬ 
fore, that we take a fresh look at our posi¬ 
tion with regard to our forests and work 
toward a realistic and coordinated policy, 
easily understood and generally acceptable. 

In World War n we cut deeply Into our 
forest reeozirces; it was part of tbe price of 
victory. For example, we put 26,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber per year, or over half 
of the total national production, into mili¬ 
tary usee, compared to only about 300,000,000 
board feet, or less than 2 percent as much, 
in normal times. In the days ahead when 
undoubtedly we ehall again have to expand 
the uee of forest resources to help defend 
our way of life, let us do so as efficiently 
as possible, and with a look to the future. 

In the past half century we have learned 
much about reproducing and growing crops 
of trees and forage, and how to use their 
products more economically and efficiently. 
We have also learned much about managing 
watereheda, tbe range, and wildlife habitat. 
How to get this knowledge more generally 
applied Is a real challenge. Certainly a 
strong and prosperous nation will require 
an abundance of forest products. Con¬ 
versely, waste and Inefficiency in tbe han¬ 
dling of these forest resotzrees can Invite 
disaster. It takes many years to grow a 
forest, but only a few minutes to destroy 
one. 

What is our forest situation today? Wa 
need to know this to plan intelligently. 

* Paper delivered at the Sixteenth North 
American Wildlife Conference at MUwaxikee, 
Wis.. March 6, 1961. 

•Maintained by the U. S,. Department of 
Agriculture. Forest Service, in cooperation 
with the University of Minnesota, university 
farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


Originally covering about half of the land 
surface of the United States, forests now oc¬ 
cupy only about one-third of the total land 
area. Although we can anticipate minor 
ehlfts of some forest to cropland, it prob¬ 
ably will be about offset by abandonment of 
cropland, so we need expect no great change 
In total forest area. Only about two-tblrds 
of these forest lands can produce commercial 
crops of timber: the balance oonstste of areas 
which are too remote to be utilized, are 
chiefly valuable for soil and watershed pro¬ 
tection. hunting, fishing, and other recrea¬ 
tional use. and are inherently unproductive 
of timber, or are devoted exclusively to park 
purpoeee. We will concern ourselves here 
only with the commercial forests which cover 
460,000,000 acres of land. 

What do these forests mean to us? Fore- 
moet, they provide tis with cellulose or 
wood—a material with thoxisande of uses— 
so essential to everyday life. Recent esti¬ 
mates show that about 55 percent of the 
timber harvested each year goes Into lum¬ 
ber, 18 percent into fuel wood, 11 percent into 
pulpwood. and the balance into veneer logs, 
hewn railroad tlea, round mine timbers, fence 
poets, cooperage, shingles, poles, and a multi¬ 
tude of other Items. Tbe value of these wood 
products—their harvesting, manufacture, 
transportation, and sale—^puts several bil¬ 
lions of doilani annually into tbe channels 
of commerce and provides a source of liveli¬ 
hood for more than 8.000,000 people. Many 
a community receives its major support from 
forest enterprises. In addition, tbe livestock 
products from the forest ranges, the enor¬ 
mous wildlife and recreational values, and 
the pricelese protection which forests afford 
soils and watersheds represent an asset al¬ 
most beyond computation. 

Who owns the forests? Three-fourths of 
all commercial foreat land belongs to more 
than 4.000,000 private owners, many of them 
farmers. In general, these are the more pro¬ 
ductive lands. Presently about 90 percent of 
the Nation’s forest production comes from 
these private lands. The Nation, therefore, 
must look to private forests for most of its 
present and future supplies of forest prod¬ 
ucts. The remaining one-fourth of tbe 
commercial forest Is in National. State, 
county, municipal, and school forests, on 
Indian lands, or on the public domain. 

There is a growing realization nowadays 
that ownership of a national resource car¬ 
ries with it a responsibility as well as a 
privilege. Forest owners have a major re¬ 
sponsibility in properly caring for their for¬ 
ests. On the other hand, every American 
shores the responsibility for making possible 
the continued productiveness of these vi¬ 
tally important resotirces which are basic 
to our well-being. Thus, the general public 
should encourage and assist private owners 
to keep their timberlands productive. The 
Forest Service believes In building up our 
forest resources through individual initia¬ 
tive and cooperative endeavor under rea¬ 
sonable rules adopted through democratic 
processes. It believes that such rules are 
as necessary to resource management as they 
are to transportation, communication, and 
other enterprises that affect the public wel¬ 
fare. 

What Is the condition of the forests? A 
Forest Service appraisal made a few years 
ago showed the American forests are grow¬ 
ing at a rate far below their productive ca¬ 
pacity. This is due mainly to past treat- 
ment—as a rule, forests were overcut, burned, 
and generally tmoared for. As a matter of 
fact, for many years It was believed that 
most of the cut-over land would be suited 
to and needed for farming--often, however, 
t-ViUi did not prove to be the case. After 
the original old-growth foreat was harvested, 
mostly during the last century, nature re¬ 
clothed some of the land with a new timber 
stand, although many tracts were entirely 
denuded. However, unaided, natural re¬ 
stocking could not keep pace with cutting 
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and flrei. At present, less than 50 percent 
of our conunerclai forest land hears saw- 
timber stands. 

IHiresters tell us that we are still cutting 
saw timber faster than It Is being replaced 
through growth, although the over-all cubic 
volume of annual forest growth and drain 
is almost In balance. Our softwood stands 
in particular are continuing to shrink, 
whereas the amount of lesser used and lesser 
valued hardwoods Is on the increase. It Is 
estimated that we have at least 60,000,000 
acres of understocked or deforested but po¬ 
tentially productive lands that can be re¬ 
habilitated only by planting. (At present 
rates, It would take more than 100 years 
to complete this task.) About 70,000,000 
acres of forest and watershed lands do not 
yet have organised fire protection, although 
a first principle of good forestry demands 
such protection. An urgent reason for 100- 
percent fire protection now Is Its Importance 
to the country’s defense activities. Protec¬ 
tion from harmful diseases and Insects Is 
often more Important than protection from 
fire and gives a continuing battle to for¬ 
estry agencies. Many miles of new roads 
are needed to make possible the orderly har¬ 
vesting of Inaccessible old-growth timber on 
public lands in the West before It becomes 
decadent. Many western forest ranges have 
deteriorated due to overgrassing, and many 
woodland areas In the East need protec¬ 
tion from livestock for maximum produc¬ 
tiveness. Locally, deer and other wildlife 
apecles have become overabundant and de- 
destroyed tree reproduction. Evidence of 
excessive soil erosion on forest lands Is 
commonplace. All this should dispel any 
complacency we might have as to the ade¬ 
quacy of present forestry practices. Also, 
let us not forget that forestry Is a long-time 
undertaking—a tree planted today may not 
be harvested for 40 to 100 years? 

Not until the early part of this century was 
a real start made toward the practice of 
forestry In this country. During the last 60 
years, through trial and research, much has 
been learned about how best to care for 
forests to make them renewable and produc¬ 
tive, and how to get maximum utilization 
from each tree harvested. Hie national for¬ 
ests, which make up 16 percent of the na¬ 
tion’s commercial forest area, have been or¬ 
ganized and placed under management. Last 
fiscal year (ending June SO, 1950) they 
yielded a total revenue of almost $34,000,000 
(timber—6.600,000.000 board feet worth $29,- 
379.217; grazing—1.100.000 cattle and horses, 
and 3.100.000 sheep and goats, $3,386,004: 
and miscellaneous receipts, $380,393); and 
this year the total promises to go much 
higher. (During the last 6 months of 1950, 
national forest receipts totaled $27,000,000.) 
A good share of this (25 percent) Is returned 
to the States to be expended for the benefit 
of public schools and public roads within the 
counties where the natlclhal forests are lo¬ 
cated. 

This group is, of course, interested pri¬ 
marily in wildlife. It Is probably superfluous 
to mention to you, then, that the national 
forests constitute a hunting and Ashing 
ground equivalent to about one-tenth of the 
total land area of the United States. As you 
know, the States make and enforce the laws 
necessary to protect and utilize these wildlife 
resources; the Forest Service gives primary 
attention to maintaining a habitat suited to 
wildlife. (It Is estimated that 2,440,000 head 
of big game animals And shelter and food 
within the national forests.) Close coopera¬ 
tive relations between the States and the 
Forest Service have helped promote good 
hunting and fishing consistent with the pro¬ 
tection and development of all the resources. 
Although wildlife in the national forests Is 
often one of the major resource values, the 
Forest Service has In recent years been 


handicapped in habitat management work 
because of curtailment in regular funds for 
this purpose. 

State forestry work, including the organ¬ 
ized protection of State and private forests 
from fire, has made good progress in the last 
quarter century. A program of public aid 
In providing technical forestry assistance to 
small owners is now well under way. In the 
last 10 years Industry has sponsored cam¬ 
paigns for better forestry, such as the tree 
farm and keep green programs. Here in 
Wisconsin there Is an excellent example of 
industry leadership for better forestry In the 
work of Trees for Tomorrow, an organization 
sponsored by several pulp and paper com¬ 
panies to stimulate tree planting and better 
forestry on private lands. Management of 
privately owned forests to keep them con¬ 
tinuously productive has increased greatly, 
particularly during the last decade. These 
private owners have a wonderful Incentive to 
forestry practice—they have found that It 
pays good dividends and that It lessens trans¬ 
portation and other costs. Above all, how¬ 
ever, It assures a future supply of raw mate¬ 
rials. without which this Industry cannot ex¬ 
ist. Many private operators are actively buy¬ 
ing land In the vicinity of their plants. 

Although many notable gains have been 
made In both public and private forestry, we 
are still a long way from a satisfactory forest 
economy In this country. As an example of 
the timber situation in a single region, let us 
take a look at the Lake States (Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota), where we are 
meeting today. From 1875 to 1900, this region 
led the Nation in lumber production, turn¬ 
ing out from one-fourth to one-third of all 
the lumber cut. and much of it was shipped 
throughout the coimtry. Today, Lake States 
mills account for only 8 to 4 percent of 
national lumber production, which does not 
begin to take care of the region’s own needs; 
almost two-thirds of the lumber used here 
has to be Imported, much of it from the 
Pacific coast, at a very high cost In freight 
alone. 

The decline In lumbering has been offset 
in recent years by the growth of the pulp and 
paper Industry. The Lake States region 
now produces more than 3,000,000 tons of 
paper and board annually, or about one-sixth 
of the output of the Nation. With good for¬ 
estry practices and over a period of time, this 
trend can be reversed—^not only can the Lake 
States region grow all the forest raw mate¬ 
rials It needs, It can also have a balance for 
export. 

There Is little to be gained in placing the 
blame for mistakes of the past, although we 
do want to be assured that the same thing 
will not happen again. It is of more value 
now to take stock of our situation and decide 
how we can work together constructively for 
the future. This requires a broad plan or 
policy on which the majority can agree and 
within the framework of which we can strive 
toward an Improved forest situation com¬ 
mensurate with our national needs. To 
build up the nation’s forest resources so as 
to meet anticipated future demands and to 
place forestry on a sound business basis, a 8- 
polnt program has often been recommended 
by the Forest Bervlce. This Includes (1) an 
expanded program of public aid and service 
to private forest owners. Including (a) more 
technical assistance to Improve tree growth 
and obtain better use of wood, (b) additional 
help for nurseries and planting, (c) setting 
up a forest credit and insurance system, (d) 
Improving tax laws where needed, (e) pro¬ 
viding all State and jnrlvate forest land with 
an adequate cooperative program of protec¬ 
tion from fire, insects, and diseases, and (f) 
a strengthening of forest research; (2) a sys¬ 
tem of public regulation of cutting and other 
forest practices that will keep forest lands 
reasonably productive, recognizing that such 


legislation or Government direction wiU fall 
without full understanding and backing of 
the public at large (States that have made 
notable headway In this direction include 
Washington, Oregon. California. Maryland. 
Mississippi, New York, and Virginia among 
others); and (8) expansion and Intensified 
protection and management of all public for¬ 
ests, many of which are at present inaccessi¬ 
ble or too thinly manned to yield their poten¬ 
tial forestry values. 

’The present strength and future security 
of oiir Nation depend In part on the abund¬ 
ance and productiveness of its forests. The 
values at stake concern Industry, labor, the 
tax base, and the perpetuation of our free 
institutions. They must, therefore, be of 
concern to every citizen. To build these for¬ 
ests to full strength, to keep them abun¬ 
dantly productive, and to utilize them In full 
measure for human progress will require real 
partnership of effort, with public agencies, 
landowners, forest industries, labor, and the 
public at large all working together. Here Is 
an opportunity to show the world an ex¬ 
ample of progress under the democratic way 
of life. Let’s make this a better forested 
country for future generations In which to 
live and work. 


Jurisdictbn Over the Airspace Above 
Federal Territory 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KENNEra B. KEATING 

or MXW TOBR. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
portion of an editorial from the Wash¬ 
ington Post stressing the need for early 
passage of corrective legislation to con¬ 
fer jurisdiction on Federal courts to pun¬ 
ish those who commit crimes in aircraft 
over Federal territory. We should not 
wait to take action on this important 
matter until some shocking crime has 
been perpetrated which goes unpunished 
on a technicality. The Post editorial 
follows: 

Mr. Truman may be a bit chagrined to 
discover that the ofllcer who forbade him 
to jump at Fort Bragg might have been 
assuming an authority that he really did 
not possess. The embarrassing truth seems 
to be that when an airplane Is aloft over 
Federal territory or over the high seas, no¬ 
body posseses any authority over anybody. 
Bach occupant of the plane Is a law unto 
himself, as the saying goes, since something 
like the pure anarchic state of natxire, as 
described by Tom Hobbes, appears to pre¬ 
vail. We confess we did not realize this 
ourselves until the point was brought up by 
Representative Keatxno, of New York. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Kbatxnc, you can get away 
With aliqost anything, including murder and 
sabotage. In an airplane once it Is off the 
ground, simply because the Federal author¬ 
ity has now no legal power to punish any 
crimes committed up there; so that If you 
feel like beating your wife, for example, all 
you need do Is to charter a plane and entice 
her aboard: and if the pilot intervenes, you 
can beat him too-rif you think you are 
strong enough. Mr. Kzatzno thinks that this 
inadequacy In the Federal statutes needs to 
be corrected at once and we heartily agree. 
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Hm StliwmcE Setwty 

XXIENSIOII OP BSMARKS 

HON.LOOirC.RABAUT 


W IHI BOUSE OF BSBIBBNTATXVBS 

Thundaif, March 22, mi 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. SpealLcr, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 Inoliide a 
copy of a speech delivered by me through 
the facilities of radio station WJR, De¬ 
troit, on Friday, March S, in support of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Ihe atmosphere of world conditions 
forces a reorientation of our thinking 
on the Bt. lAwrenoe seaway. Now, more 
than ever before, the principal value of 
the seaway lies In its importance to the 
national defense, because industrial pro¬ 
duction is by far the most important 
single aspect of the strength we must 
have to prese r ve the peace of the world 
or to defend ourselves In case of attack. 

In this speech, which was made a part 
of the Your -Oongreas series of pro¬ 
grams by station WJR, I have pointed 
out the reasons why the 8t. Lawrence 
seaway affects every American citizen in 
every comer of the Nation. 

The speech is as follows: 

Good evening, ladles and gentlemen. I 
deeply appreciate the Invitation of radio 
station WJR to participate In the series of 
programs entitled **Your Congress." WJR 
performs a distinct public service through 
these programs and deserves the commenda¬ 
tion of all its UstenenB. 

If you have been foUowlng the develop¬ 
ments in Washington for the past few weeks 
you know that thwe is once again before 
the Congress the proposal for approving the 
agreement between this county and Can¬ 
ada relating to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. To 
most Ifldwestemers, this subject has become 
a familiar one In the 24 years since It was 
first proposed, and most of us are well ac¬ 
quainted with the arguments that have been 
advanced in support of the seaway. We 
have a deep personal interest In the project 
because our Uves are deeply involved In the 
manufacturing activity of this region. We 
know that If our Industries move elsewhere 
in conformity with the hard and fast rules 
of economic life, the Midwest will be trans¬ 
formed into one huge ghost town. The de¬ 
cline of Lake Superior Iron ore foretells the 
dlsaigMarance of large-scale industrial ac¬ 
tivity in the Midwest, unless the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway Is constructed to provide easy 
access to the one most promising new source 
of ore in Labrador. 

There are reams of arguments, surveys, 
reports, analyses, charts, maps, and so forth 
that bear out these facts. The law of na¬ 
ture is inezorable. "either grow or die" and 
we know that the seaway is the key to our 
growth in the years ahead. 

As important as it Is that the people of the 
Midwest avoid this economic nl^unare, there 
Is yet one overreaching consideration which 
should win the approval of every American 
mtlaen in every oomec of the Nation-^ 
namely—the intimate relation of the sea¬ 
way to our national defense. The seaway is 
vital to Amerteans—as Americans—and sec¬ 
tional Interests are narrow and short-sighted 
In wenpa rt*"" 

Ltt us put the case In one-two ordisr. 

Using Labrador ore, a new industrial pat¬ 
tern wiU be built aroiud the east coast 


ports of Philadelphia and Baltimore as the 
unloading and transshipment depots. The 
National Becurtty Resources Board esttmates 
that the cost of this route to the steel in¬ 
dustry centered in and around Pittsburgh, 
will not differ materially from the cost of 
Shipping from Labrador to Pittsburgh vto the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

It is quite a different story, however, with 
regard to the steel manufacturing centers 
with porta on Lake Brie. Shipping costs via 
the seaway to Lorain, Ohio, and east, in¬ 
cluding Cleveland and Buffalo, would ap¬ 
proximate $2.16, assuming a 60-osnt toll 
per ton. The cost via any ocean and tall 
transportation route would be about 76 
cents higher, so that the seaway represents a 
saving of about 26 percent on every ton of 
ore brought into the country. 

This consideration of savings in the cost 
of ore. steel, and products made from steel 
la vital to America at this time. Soaring 
defense costs sines the outbreak of the 
Korean War are startling evidence of the 
staggering burden any fuU-eeals military 
production effort would place upon the econ¬ 
omy. Viewed in tiUs light, the seaway is 
actually a cost-reducing investment. 

Top defense oSclals—the Joint Cbtefs of 
Staff Included—endorse the seaway for more 
than mere economic reasons. The Bt. Law¬ 
rence seaway has a prominent place In the 
strategy of those entrusted with the defense 
of the Nation. 

The ocean route from Labrador to Phila¬ 
delphia covers 1A0O miles of open sesr-sea 
lanes which In wartime would be infested 
mltb. long-range, snorkel-type submarines, 
forcing a constant patrol by our naval forces 
at an added expense in money. Ships, and 
men. Ore earrlars are prime targets for 
enemy submarines as was proved by our «k- 
petlence in World War U. Bethlehem Steel 
lost five of the seven ships It had In service 
transporting ore from Chile to Sparrows 
Point, Md. For understandable reasons, the 
company withdrew the other two ships from 
service and we thus lost an Important source 
of ore for emergency steel production. 

The seaway, while vulnerable to some ex¬ 
tent from sabotage, could be defended and 
patrolled at a much lower cost to the mili¬ 
tary than could this route over some of the 
worst water in the Atlantic ocean, and with 
a miHfii lower risk of less. 

No military commander ever knowingly 
exposes or over-eztends bis lines of supply 
so as to make them vulnerable to enemy 
attack. No military commander establishes 
his BUK)ly dumps within the range of enemy 
artillery. Tet this is precisely the set-up 
when the terminal points for Iron ore imports 
are the east-coast parts and the mdustrles 
have moved closer to these pomts, driven 
there by inexorable eooncnnlc reasons. 

In other words, the military axiom, pro¬ 
tect your lines of supply. Is an imperative 
rule of action for the United States, dictat¬ 
ing the construction of the seaway. 

There Is yet another factor which begs 
our consideration. We all know that our 
Industrial activity is in a period of techno¬ 
logical development. Nuclear fission Is in 
the process of revolutionizing the art of 
manufacturing. But behind the guttering 
success story of atomic energy development 
there Is the modem commonplace of hydro¬ 
electric power. We built the Oak Ridge 
atonfic dewAopment plant close to the source 
of TVA electrlcM energy, and this same elec¬ 
tric power figures strongly in other phases 
of the production side of modern warfare. 
Aluminum is a prime example in this regard. 

The St. Lawrence power project will develop 
more of this vitally needed power than the 
TVA plants, and its enormous output will 
allow for expanding industrial development 
and rehabilitation in the New York-New 
England region where manufacturers now 
pay the bi|^«st power rates in the country. 
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It Is significant to note at this point what 
is going on in the rest of the world with 
regard to inland waterways and power- 
development projects. 

Throughout the Communist world the 
Soviet publicity organs are beating the drums 
in the approved Bolshevik style, announc¬ 
ing the expected completion In 1Q&2, 2 years 
ahead of schedule, of a vast canal system 
linking the Black, Caspian, Baltic, and White 
Seas. The great Inland plains of Russia 
will then be served by five oceans, accord¬ 
ing to the Red press agents. This will facil¬ 
itate the transfer of ships from one major 
area to another. It gives them transpor¬ 
tation routes for coal and construction mate¬ 
rials which cannot be reached by any other 
naval power. 

Perhaps more ominous thin this far-flung 
c ana l system are the two enormous hydro¬ 
electric projects, one at Kuibyshev, the other 
at Stalingrad, lower down the Volga River. 
Between them they wlU generate 20,000.- 
OOOjOOO kilowatt-hours annually, and the 
plant at Kuibyshev will be the most power¬ 
ful hydroelectric plant In the world. 

Despite the peaceful purposes for the power 
deecrlbed by the Russians, it Is significant 
that the CouncU of Ministers of the Soviet 
Union has directed the transmission of 10,- 
000,000.000 kilowatt-hours annually to a sin¬ 
gle point 600 to 626 miles distant from the 
eouree. Within that radius lie the Ural 
Mountains with their large deposits of ura¬ 
nium ore and the Industrial center of 
Magnitogorsk, the arsenal of the Red army. 

Tying all these ideas together. I believe we 
■ee with startling clarity the advantages of 
a secure and economical traffic artery for 
our Iron ore and the development of power¬ 
ful new sources of electric energy. And if 
t.s face the facta of International life we 
realize that these advantages may mean our 
survival as a free Nation. 

The masters of the Kremlin, of course, do 
not have to put up with powerful lobbyists; 
they do not have to pacify selfish local In¬ 
terests and the coets of slave labor are never 
prohibitive. In the United States, however, 
we are hampered, in a senae, by the demands 
of the democratic process. 

We have had nothing but foot-dragging 
on the part of Congress in getting ahead 
with the Job. Endorsement by every Presi¬ 
dent since Coolldge has been ineffective and 
meanwhile the American people wait. 

Despite this, ladlec and gentlemen. It is a 
blunt, bard, and obvious fact that we can no 
longer afford to drag our feet. We must be¬ 
gin at once, through the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project to 
serve and safeguard our national interest. 

We must begin at once a Job that too long 
has been pushed aside, a Job that has taken 
on life and death algnlfloanoe for every 
American Cltlmn. 


Perffifial Appesraiice? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MEL^N PRICE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBS 
Thunday, March 22,1951 
Mr, FRIGE. Mr. Etoeaker, under 
leave to extend my rem^ in the RicJ 
ORfi, Z Include berewlth an editorial 
which appeared In the East Bt. Louis 
idU.) Journal on March 20, 1001:. 

PsaaONAL AmAZAMOl? 

Senator Habxt Caxw selects a poor time to 
suggest that Qen. Douglas M:icArthur be 
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ordered before Congress to tell it Just what 
la needed to win victory and peace In Korea. 

Cain claims MacArthur la as tragic a fig¬ 
ure as Is to be found In all history, because 
he la required to send his men out to die 
in Korea without being able to offer them 
the prospect of eventual victory. 

Thus the Washington State Republican 
relegates hlmaelf to the ranks of other 
Americans who have from time to time at¬ 
tempted to have MacArthur brought back 
to the United States. Most of us would wel¬ 
come his homecoming In order to accord 
him the ovation he earned during World 
War II, and has enhanced In Korea. Others, 
such as Senator Cazn, have less wholesome 
reasons. 

General MacArthur has not been home 
since 1037. He did come as far as Hawaii In 
August 1944, when he conferred with the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. And last 
year, he met with President Truman In simi¬ 
lar conference on a Pacific Island. 

He had planned a visit to the United States 
In 1948, but after learning the proposed re¬ 
turn was being seized upon for political 
purposes, he deferred that visit. In peace¬ 
time. he reiterated that duty held him to 
his post in Japan. With the commencement 
of hostilities In Korea, the reason for his 
stay is obvious. 

Senator Cain, then, wants a MacArthur 
report to Congress, but It would appear he Is 
skipping a few channels of command In hls 
thoughtless suggestion. General MacArthur 
Is a :.oldler; responsible only to the President, 
the Commander In Chief; and to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. He has no obligation of Con¬ 
gress. If hls military superiors feel Congress 
needs more Information, It Is their privilege 
to appear before Its Members. These superi¬ 
ors get frequent reports from MacArthur— 
how many and what they contain we cannot 
know for security reasons—and MacArthur 
himself is liberal with statements to the 
American press In Tokyo. 

A MacArthur appearance before Congress 
would be an exciting show, one Senator Cain 
and bis colleagues could enjoy, but It Is 
doubtful whether the general would get any 
8 und advice from the Members nor whether 
he could tell them anything they could not 
now learn. General MacArthur Is In the 
middle of a Job, and we can reserve the 
festivities for later. 


Vfift Possibilities Before Us 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROIDD. COOLEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure In calling attention to an edi¬ 
torial written by Mr. Sanford Martin in 
the Journal and Sentinel of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., on March 18,1951, in which 
reference is made to our distinguished 
colleague. Congressman Thurmond 
Chatham: 

Vast Possibiutxes BxroRt Us 
(From editorial columns of the High Point 
Enterprise. March 19, 1951) 

Representative Thurmond Chatham baa 
strong faith in the possibilities and the fu¬ 
ture of northwest North Carolina. Be has 
manifested this faith In many ways which 
have Included action as well as words. 
Therefore, the 1,200 farmers and businessmen 
who heard him speak at the ninth azmual 
Farmers’ Day observance In Elkin this week 


were convinced of his complete sincerity 
when he said: 

“Either for agriculture or Industry. I do not 
believe there is a better location i:’. the world 
today than our area, from the mountains to 
the coastal plains. We have the climate. We 
have the soil. We are close to markets. We 
have transportation and communications— 
and. most Important of all, we have the right 
kind of people.” 

In this statement Mr. Chatham listed five 
assets, which If exploited to the fullest 
should make the eccmomy of this section 
among the most prosperous In the Nation. 
By exploiting our climate, soil, marketing 
possibilities and transportation and commu¬ 
nications advantages intelligently and going 
forward with the program of educating and 
training our people both in the academic 
and vocational sense, we can expand our 
agriculture, our tourist business, our me¬ 
chanical Industry, make the most of our 
dairying, fruit growing and mining possi¬ 
bilities. and develop tits type of agrarian 
and urban leadership essential to an ever 
forward movement of progress. 

In recent decades the northwest section 
of North Carolina has made remarkable prog¬ 
ress in almost all these fields. But any com. 
petent observer Is cognizant that up to now 
the surface has merely been scratched. In 
the light of the truly amazing natural re¬ 
sources and potentialities of our section of 
the State and Nation, our progress thus far 
Indeed seems very slight. 

As we enter the new era which has been 
opened up by great advance in the develop¬ 
ment of electric power and the discovery of 
atomic energy, northwest North Carolina 
faces the most Inviting opportunity of its 
history to apply its native energy, its grow¬ 
ing vision, and Its Increasing knowledge and 
skills to the upbuilding of the most promis¬ 
ing section of the South’s “most progres¬ 
sive State.” (Winston-Salem Journal.) 


A Loophole To Be Plugged 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRHSENTA’nVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no Justification for continuing 
the tax-free allowance to the President, 
Vice President, Speaker,’ and Members 
of Congress. They should be required 
to itemize and Justify the expenses con¬ 
nected with the conduct of their offices 
in just the same way any other tax¬ 
payer has to do. 

The working man or woman quite 
properly wonders what there is fair 
about a > deal whereby he cannot even 
deduct his bus or streetcar fare to work 
as a necessary expense when the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States on top of his 
salary is given $50,000 tax-free to spend 
as he sees fit without any accounting. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include editorials on this subject from 
the Portland (Maine) Evening Express 
and Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union: 
(From the Portland (Maine) Evening Express 
of February 7, 1951] 

Tax-Frb Font DkAUBRS 

Taxpayers may possibly derive some Joy, 
in these gray days, from the recollection 
that the Fair Deal Seventy-ninth Congress 


voted to each of Its Members a 12,500 tax-free 
expense account, not subject to any ac¬ 
counting. 

Taxpayers may further cheer themselves 
by remembering that Harry 8. Truman’s 
salary as President was Increased from 
$75,000 to $100,000 a year by the Fair Deal 
Eighty-first Congress, and that, at the same 
time, that Democratic Congress gave the 
President a $50,000 tax-free expense account 
for which he Is not required to make any 
accounting. 

The Democrats in the Eighty-first Congress 
also thought It well to Increase Vice Presi¬ 
dent Alben Barkley’s salary to $30,000 and 
to favor him with a $10,000 tax-free expense 
account. And they very thoughtfully also 
awarded a $10,000 allowance to Speaker of 
the House Sam Rayburn, lor which no ac¬ 
counting Is required. 

New York’s Republican Representative 
Kenneth B. Keating, who observes pointedly 
that “everyone incurs such expenses In con¬ 
nection with hls work, for which he Is denied 
any tax exemption,” now proposes that the 
President, the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House, and the Members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives be held 
accountable for tax purposes—Just as all 
other Americans are held accountable—for 
those Items In the income of each described 
under the heading, “Expenses.’* 

All of us have to pay bi» fare, or have to 
pay the bills for owning, licensing. Insuring, 
and maintaining some kind of an auto¬ 
mobile, In order to get from home to work 
and from work to home; but our expendi¬ 
tures for such necessary expense are not tax 
free. Had you noticed? Mr. Keating thinks 
the expenses of the President and Congress¬ 
men likewise should be taxed. 

Accordingly, this New York Republican 
has introduced a bill to amend the pertinent 
statutes relating to compensation, to pro¬ 
vide that those expense accounts which the 
Democrats have made tax-free In recent con¬ 
gressional sessions shall be added, hence¬ 
forth, to the salaries of the President. Vice 
President, Speaker of the House, and Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, “so that the total com¬ 
pensation will be subject to Income tax.” 

’This being the Fair Deal, and all of its ad¬ 
herents—from the President down—being 
devoted to the principle of sharing the 
wealth, we lowly taxpayers may of course 
assume that all of these, “our leaders,’’ will 
now heap gladsome praises upon Representa¬ 
tive Keating for having thus brought to 
their attention a method whereby each may 
share more fully with us In the matter of 
paying taxes. 

V^e “little people," who cannot deduct bus 
fare as a legitimate expense when figuring 
our Income-tax returns can, of course, ex¬ 
pect Mr. Truman to leap at the opportunity 
to have hls $50,000-B-year expense account 
lumped with hls $100,000 salary for tax pur¬ 
poses. 

Actually, to be sure, the President’s ex¬ 
pense account—for which he has not been 
held accountable—amounts to $90,000 over 
and above his salary. He had a $40,000 ex¬ 
pense allowance before the Democrats voted 
him the additional $50,000 In 1949. 

Moreover, In addition to the $100,000 
salary and the $90,000 tax-free expense al¬ 
lowance which. In our crude way, we shall 
call hls take-home pay. our leader Is grant¬ 
ed the use—at‘the expense of all tt .^payers— 
of various luxurious airplanes, 35 White 
Bouse automobiles, the yacht Williamsburg 
(eveu the millionaire Roosevelt got along 
nicely with a relatively tiny minesweeper, 
tor hls week-end seafaring), a private pull- 
man car, a vacation retreat at Key West, 
Fla., and another *'Shangrl-La" In Maryland. 
The estimated annual cost of the staff and 
upkeep for these Items, Representative 
Keating finds. Is about $1,500,000. That’s all 
over and above the actual take-home pay* 
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know Of no group or ow peopto wlio MtA 
■M9M to Do rewlndod ttat ITMir oompooM- 
tton lo ittbjiot to tex.** aoyi Boproioiitatlvo 
MMoma, *tluai Uo tbo Proiident and llwn- 
bcm of Ctonpook** 

. Kbatim, W6 lofe you. Owry 


{ITom tbo RoohMter (N. T.) Thnea-Unlon] 
Kbatimo Bnx Bbooud Pass 

flpecdAl tax prtvUegaa for oflloahoklcgra do 
not alt well wltb ordinary taxpaying eitlaens 
at any time. When ordinary taxea go to the 
height they will*~attd ahouid—thle year, epe- 
dal privU^ee become oauaee for downright 
complaint. 

Congreea wee unwiee eome years ago when 
it voted itself and top membere of the execu¬ 
tive Inranch a tax-free raise in salary dis¬ 
guised as an expense account. The President 
pays no tax on $50,000 he receives In addition 
to his $100,000 salaJT. Mor do the Vice Presi¬ 
dent and Speaker of the House pay on $10,000 
eqMMtiae receipts. Oongressmen get $$,500 
which Is untaxed. 

BepresentaUve Kxmfxm KxAnwo has in¬ 
troduced a bill to remove the tax exemptions 
on these items. This is the honest thing to 
do. It eliminates subterfuge and qMclal 
privilege. It may be, as some Congressmen 
argue, that the biU wUl not add to revenues 
because the money goes for expenses that 
are deductible. But the ordinary taxpayer, 
struggling with his own tax bill, will thank 
KBATora for this blU. It ought to pass in 
the interest of taxpayer morale. 


We SlMdU Speed Up Ute CoMlracaos of 

Rortl HoepilAb Uadcr the ifill-Biirtoii 

Hoepital CoBetmctioa Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL ELUOTT 

or AlABAMA 

IN THB ROX78B OP RBPRISENTATXVBS 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, It will 
toon be time to again appropriate money 
for hospital and health-center construc¬ 
tion under the Hill-Burton hospital pro¬ 
gram. 

This program was. In my judgment, 
unnecessarily delayed during this fiscal 
year when the Bureau of the Budget 
last year arbitrarily cut the appropria¬ 
tion for Federal contributions to hos¬ 
pital and health-center construction 
projects by 50 percent, reducing the 
amount available fnmi 1150.000,000 to 
$75,000,000. to which $10^00,000 was 
later added by a supplemental appro¬ 
priation. 

The Korean War has created an emer¬ 
gency In our way of life, and we as a 
nation are faced with the possibility of 
softing our cities and industrial centers, 
and their hospitals, destroyed by enemy 

Therefore, the rural hospital assumes 
a new signttoance, over and above Its 
peacetime importance, as an evacuation 
facility to care for those who might be 
Injured by enemy bombing of our cities. 

Latest figures show that we need an 
additional 1,000,000 hospital beds to ful¬ 
fill peacetime requirements. A large 
proportion of these beds are needed in 
rural America. 


As a part of my remarks, 1 include an 
address by Dr. John W. Cronin, Chief. 
Division of Hoepital Facilities, United 
States Public Health Service, delivered 
at the American Hospital Association 
oonventkm in Atlantic City, N. J., Sep¬ 
tember 20, 1950, and entitled *‘Are We 
Building TOO Many Small Hospitals?": 
ixB Wx Bononro TOO ICamt SiiAu. BoontTAiJif 

Exactly 8 yeam ago (in Beptamber 1947) 
the lint project wee tnttlally approved for 
Federal old under the Rtll-Burton program. 
TlUa waa lor a new 60-bed general hoepital 
to be located In a aouthem town of under 
2,000 people. The neareat general hoepital— 
a 40-bed facility—waa 80 mllea away; the 
neareat alaable huapltal—one with 855 
bedo—waa twice that for. The new hoapl- 
tal project was aponsored by the county, a 
fairly poor county compared with moat 
othen In the State. 

Ify reason for mentioning this bit of his¬ 
tory la to ahow that, from the very beginning, 
the prograigd has done Its beat to canry out 
Ita aim of building hospitals where they are 
needed the moat—^In places where hospital 
care has not bean within easy reach, where 
the area la rural, and where Income la low. 

Zn the 8 years which have passed since 
approval of this project, nearly 1,500 othera 
have been Initially approved. Through 
these, more ttian 65,000 hoepital beds are to 
be provided. Total construction costs for 
all projects have now reached the one billion 
mark with the Federal Oovernment contrib¬ 
uting about one-third of this amount. 
Final approval has now been given to more 
than 1,000 projects, that ia, blueprints and 
qieolflcationa have been approved, oltee hare 
been acquired and building preparations be¬ 
gun. But more important, aa of today 800 
projects have been completed and are now 
providing community hospital or public 
heUth eervlces. 

WHAT ABB WB BUILinirot 

Of all project! approved ao far, more than 
three-fourths are for general hospital con¬ 
struction. When we talk of hospital con¬ 
struction projects we mean not only the 
building of an entirely new facility, but also 
the building of an addition or the remodeling 
of an already existing hospital. Next in 
order of niunber are public health centers— 
about 16 percent of all projects. Then fol¬ 
low mental hospital projects—about 5 per¬ 
cent of the total; tuberculosis projects—8 
percent; and chronic-disease projects—less 
than 1 percent. 

Aa for conatruction coats, general boapltais 
again account for the major ebara—85 per¬ 
cent—of the total, and for a like percentage 
of the Federal share of the costa. Public 
health centers, while holding second place 
In niunber of iwojects, take lost place In the 
obare of oonstruotton coota, lar^y because 
of their relatively low coat per project. 

8o far. then, most of the emphasis in the 
program has been on general hmpltal faelli- 
t'es. How. exactly what do we know about 
these projects? Just what are they, where 
are they, and how large are they? 

Rrat of all, about one-half of the general 
hospital projeete are for completely new 
hospitals. The balance Is made up of proj¬ 
ects for the replacement of old buUJlngs or 
for additions or alterations to existing ones, 
llbst of the new hospitals are being built 
in email towns and in the smaller cities; at 
Isast 70 percent of the new general projects 
are located in places with populatlooa below 
OAOO. Only 18 percent are in communities 
of more than 10,00i). 

As we might oqieot, the projects for re¬ 
placing, altering, or ad d i n g to alrsady-exist- 
Ing hospitals are generally from the larger 
cities; only one-fourth are from towns with 
less than 6.000 population. 
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Now, as to the slxe of new general boapltais 
being built under this program, two-thirds 
will have leas than 50 beds. Only 1 out of 
10 will have 100 beds or more. On the other 
hand, most of the hospitals which are being 
replaced, or are having additions or altera¬ 
tions to their present buildings, are medi um - 
slsed or larger hospitals. 

We can now sec the evolving general pat¬ 
tern of this program. General hospital proj¬ 
ects predominate; half of these are lor com¬ 
pletely new facilities which, for the most 
part, are located in small towns. As a rule, 
the new facilities will have less than 50 beds. 

For the moment, let us define these hos¬ 
pitals of less than 60 beds as the small hos- 
pltals. This Is quite usual, 1 believe, if wo 
limit our thinking to the number of beds 
a facility contains. Some of the details about 
these so-called small hoepital projects. I feel 
sure, will interest you. 

Nearly two-thirds of the new small facili¬ 
ties will have from 20 to 36 beds. Some of 
the even smaller projects with 10 to 15 beds, 
probably shotdd be called community clinics 
rather than general hospitals. Nevertheless, 
they do meet Bpeclflcatlons for a hospital In 
that they will provide 94-hour service. 

Practically none of these new small hos¬ 
pitals are being built in the large population 
centers. Two-thirds of the new projects call¬ 
ing for less than 50 beds are In towns of 
less than 2A00 people. Nearly all are in 
towns of less than 6,000. 

While the small hospital predominates 
among all new general hoepital projects, we 
find a somewhat different story when we look 
at the distribution of Federal construction 
funds. Here we see that little more than 
one-third of the Federal money being used 
for all new general hospital projects is for 
small facUittee. that ia. for those with less 
than 50 beds. Actually, this is to be expected 
since we are well aware that the larger in¬ 
stitution, because of its more elaborate and 
more complete facilities, costs more i>er bed 
than the small institution. 

In this brief review one fact stands out— 
the small general hospital (small, that Is, In 
number of beds) Is occupidng a prominent 
place in the hospital construction prt^ram. 
Is this right, or are we building too many 
of those small facilities? 

WKT BUUJ) BSiALZ, HOSPZTALSt 

In answering this question, let us first find 
out why we spend any time and money In 
building 25-. 80-, or 40-bed hospitals. It is 
true that they are not utUiaed as fully as 
larger faculties, because the small hospital 
does not have the flexibility of use that Is 
foimd in the larger hospital. It Is also true 
that they do not provide the variety of serv¬ 
ice that can be given in the larger hospitals. 
What, then, makes them necessary? 

In every State there are some communities. 
In fact whole areas, where no hospital facili¬ 
ties of any kind exist. Most of these are 
small towns and rural areas. The nearest 
hospital may be from 80 to SO mUes away. 
Yet the people In these communities are 
just as likely to ne^ hospital care ms the 
people In a larger city where the hoqfltal 
may be only a few blocks away. Don't for¬ 
get that last year. 1 out of every 8 persons In 
the United States was hospitalixed. During 
every hour that we are sitting In these meet¬ 
ing. 900 people are being admitted to hos¬ 
pitals throughout the country. These are 
people of all kinds, from every occupation, 
with high and with low incomes. They come 
from cities, and they also come from small 
towxui and rund communities, liany are 
traveling an hour—probably longer—to the 
nearest hospital because their home town 
has no facility avaUable. 

Under the HlU-Burton program, eadh of the 
States has investigated its bospItal-faeUltleB 
situation. Each has outlined hospital-serv¬ 
ice areas where general-hospital facilities 
should be available to the areas’ residents* 
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Each has given high-conatructlon priority to 
those areas where facilities are needed but 
are completely inadequate or entirely lacking. 
The majority of these are small rural locali¬ 
ties. As a result of the Incentive given 
under the Hill-Burton program, communi¬ 
ties in many of these service-needy areas 
have raised funds and submitted approved 
plans for local hospitals. Generally speak¬ 
ing. the hospitals planned are small: usually 
because the expected immediate demand for 
hospital care does not warrant a larger 
facility. In some instances community 
funds have placed a limit on the size of the 
facility that can be built. 

Here are some facts that will interest you. 
8o far. a total of 360 small general hospital 
projects (that is, projects calling for hos¬ 
pitals with less than 50 beds) have been 
approved. Well over one-fourth of these are 
being located in service areas which hereto¬ 
fore had no general hospital: another one- 
fourth are being located in areas that have 
no facilities which meet the State standards 
for an acceptable hospital. The remainder 
are in areas where some facilities exist but 
where they are completely inadequate to 
meet the need for hospital care. Nearly all 
of these are in rural areas, according to the 
States’ classification. 

You will also be interested in a recent 
study of the distance of these new small 
general hospitals from the nearest other fa¬ 
cility. The study included new hospitals 
with 35 beds or less and covered about 20 
States. As a rule, the next nearest facility 
was about 35 miles distant. Frequently, 
this was found to be a nonaceeptable insti¬ 
tution. according to State standards. The 
range in distance, as we would expect, was 
wide. Some of the new hospitals are being 
built in communities where another facility 
already exists, but others were found to be 
anywhere from 100 to 150 miles from another 
general hospital, regardless of its size or its 
acceptability. When distance was measured 
to the nearest facility of 60 beds or larger, 
the average distance was found to be about 
45 miles. Again, of course, the range in 
distance was wide. 

Many small hospitals are being built, that 
Is true. But they are bringing or will soon 
bring some hospital service to areas where 
the need has been critical. These small 
hospitals have the potentiality of growing 
Into more eff^'ctlve-sized institutions when 
demand for service increases or when addi¬ 
tional funds for expansion become avail¬ 
able. Our data from the State plans and 
from the project applications show that, in 
general, this is the case. On the average, 
the approved new hospitals of less than 60 
beds will meet only about half the number 
of beds needed in their areas. 

For many years we have been talking about 
the shortage of physicians in our smaller 
towns and rural areas. We all know why 
this shortage exists. Physicians naturally 
locate in communities where they can make 
the best use of their medical training. Mod¬ 
ern medical training puts heavy emphasis 
on the use of instruments of precision In 
diagnostic and treatment facilities. What 
chance has a small community, without any 
type of hospital or clinical facility, to at¬ 
tract and keep a doctor? Few physicians 
willingly settle in small towns, away from 
the hospital equipment they need and de¬ 
pend upon and cut off from other medical 
connection. Few are willing to accept medi¬ 
cal isolation. Recently, however, we have 
been given a good demonstration of how doc¬ 
tors can be attracted to prcustice in a rural 
State. Perhaps all of you are familiar with 
the Kansas program. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Franklin D. Mtirphy, dean of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas medical center, the State 
has embarked on a three-point campaign: 


First, the provision of clinics and hospitals 
in rural communities; second, expansion of 
medical training facilities in the State; and 
third, the development of intensive training 
and refresher courses for the rural physi¬ 
cian. This plan and similar ones in other 
States have been meeting with great success. 
In Kansas, rural communities have launched 
fund drives for the building of clinics and 
hospitals. With the prospect of up-to-date 
working facilities at hand, young physicians 
are being encouraged to take up practice in 
previously doctorless areas. The medical 
center is being expanded with grants ap¬ 
proved by the State legislature. Traveling 
lecture teams are keeping the country doctor 
up-to-date on medical and surgical topics. 
The citizens of the community derive the 
benefits of this type of modern medical care. 
Health maintenance is becoming more pos¬ 
sible day by day. 

There is a psychological factor in the 
building of a small local hospital that we 
must not overlook. Sick people want to be 
near their own homes, their families and 
friends. When hospitalization becomes nec¬ 
essary. but local facilities are lacking, the 
sick person has no choice but to seek hos¬ 
pital care in another community where the 
needed service is available. As 1 have point¬ 
ed out before, this other community may be 
30, 40, or 50 miles distant—often too far 
for frequent visits from friends and relatives. 
Experience has shown that loneliness and 
worry over families can delay recovery for 
many patients. 

PROBUCMS or THZ SMAU. HOSPITAL 

The email local hospitals, while filling 
definite needs in many communities, are 
nevertheless faced with serious problems. 

The small hospital, obviously, cannot af¬ 
ford to provide many of the services needed 
by the people in the community. Conse¬ 
quently, it loses many patients to the larger 
city hospitals where more complete services 
are available. The result has been that the 
average small general hospital can count on 
being used to a lesser percent of its capacity 
than the larger hospital because of its lack 
of flexibility of use. 

Low occupancy rates in small hospitals can 
also be traced to the economic resources of 
the community. In general, small commu¬ 
nities have a greater concentration of low- 
than of high-income families. Experience 
has shown a definite relationship between 
the demand for hospital care and the ability 
to pay for it; the lower the financial re¬ 
sources of a community, the lower the use 
of hospital beds. 

Because of the relatlv 'y low income in 
email towns and rural communities, charges 
for hospital care must be kept comparatively 
low. As a result, the small hospital in the 
email community has found it difficult to 
hold aside sufficient funds for the purchase 
and maintenance of modern equipment, or 
for the employment of specialized personnel. 

This leads us to an additional problem— 
the temptation given to the small-hospital 
staff to perform services beyond their skills. 
The less common surgical problems may be 
undertaken by the local physician who lacks 
the special skill required. X-ray and other 
specialized apparatus may be used by physi¬ 
cians or other hospital personnel who are 
Inadequately trained in their use. The re¬ 
sults,, too frequently, may bring harm to 
the patient. 

These are a few of the problems which the 
small hospital faces. We know that there 
is a real need for the small facility In many 
small communities and rural areas. Let me 
make clear, at this point, that we do not be¬ 
lieve in the indiscriminate building of small 
hospitals in all rural areas. There are many 
rural sections where sparsity of population, 
low income, transportation, and geographical 


factors make the provision of any type of 
hospital facility Impractical. We do believe 
In providing such facilities where they can 
effectively serve their purpose of bringing 
needed medical service to the popuation. 
To make certain that a facility is needed— 
that it can be used effectively—^requires care¬ 
ful study and sound community planning. 

Where the situation clearly demonstrates 
the need for the small hospital we believe 
necessary aid should be given for its provi¬ 
sion. But our efforts must not stop there. 
If so, we would merely be encouraging the 
growth of additional facilities which face 
the prospect of low efficiency, high operating 
costs, inadequate support, and the provision 
of a low quality of care. 

COORDINATZOM IB THE AMSWES 

Under the Hill-Burton program our goal is 
the provision of better hospital care for all 
people. One step toward this goal is the 
construction of the necessary physical facili¬ 
ties. This we are now doing. But of greater 
Importance is assuring that these facilities 
provide efficient and effective service. This 
can best be accomplished, we believe, by 
bringing about greater coordination and co¬ 
operation among hospitals. We have good 
evidence that the small hospital cannot hope, 
by itself, to provide many of the services 
needed by the people it serves. The solution 
is to develop relationships among hospitals 
whereby the larger and more completely 
equipped and staffed facilities can provide 
smaller hospitals with the needed services. 
Our concept of a regional coordination sys¬ 
tem Includes many lines of affiliation among 
hospitals. For example, we enviBi''n the ex¬ 
change of knowledge related to modern hos¬ 
pital practices and services; provision of in¬ 
term or resident service on a rotating basis 
to hospitals which otherwise would not have 
the advantage of such services; the provision 
of consultation and part-time specialist 
services. Including radiology and pathology, 
to small institutions; clinical conferences in 
small community hospitals; continuation 
courses for all classes of hospital personnel; 
postgraduate training of physicians from 
small communities; stimulation and ex¬ 
change of Information on improved hos¬ 
pital administrative methods; Joint plan¬ 
ning of hospital and public-health programs; 
and the formation of regional hospital 
councils. 

Such cooperation can be without loss to 
the hospital of its individuality, initiative, 
and local responsibility. Rather, it would 
act as a stimuliu to enlarged responsibility, 
toward retention of professional personnel in 
rural areas, and to Improved patient care. 
Participation in the program should be com¬ 
pletely voluntary. Any group of hospitals 
should be free to form a council or not as 
they wished, and any hospital within a re¬ 
gion should be free to Join or not Join the 
council, as it saw fit. 

The experience of a few regionalization 
programs has given good evidence of the 
benefits that result. We can look to the pro¬ 
gram of the Bingham Associates, in New 
England, to see the great advantages which 
have accrued to the small rural communi¬ 
ties served. Regional programs In Michigan, 
Virginia, and in the Rochester region in New 
York likewise demonstrate the benefits which 
are gained through coordination of hospital 
services. 

Under the Hill-Burton program, each State 
has outlined a proposed program of coordina¬ 
tion among hospitals within hospital service 
regions. However, in all except a very few 
places, these plans exist on paper only. En¬ 
couragement for the real development of 
such programs came with the passage of an 
amendment to the Hospital-Construction Act 
which provides for grants for experiments In 
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regional coordination. Wben funde provided 
by tble amendment become avalUble, theee 
paper plana can develop into reality. 

Let me empbaslae that we are not building 
small boepltalB witn the intent that they 
should stand alone. We are thinking of 
these hospitals as a necessary link in a co¬ 
ordinated system. The small hospital has 
a real and distinct place In the pn^lelon of 
medical service In its own community, for 
It Is ultimately the conununlty hospital 
which will be a determining factor whether 
good or poor medicine is to be practiced In 
the community, in the future, the small¬ 
ness of a hospital will no longer be deter¬ 
mined by ite slM, but rather In terms of the 
service which it makes available to Its pa¬ 
tients. Under a system which coordinates 
and Integrates the services of its aflUiated 
hospitals, the services which the 60-bed 
facility can provide are as broad as those of 
the largest medical center. 

It would be a serious omission to conclude 
this address without a look at the future. 
The International situation Is disturbing to 
all of us. Our cultural pattern, our way of 
life, definitely changed on June 26.1950, with 
the Korean incident. Our international, na¬ 
tional. and personal tranquility has been 
thrown out of balance. 

Those of us who deal with services to our 
fellow men in time of illness during peace 
have an even greater responsibility during 
the preparations for defense of our country 
against an aggressor. No one can dispute 
the fact that we need at present more, better, 
and serviceable health facilities—hospitals, 
health centers, and community clinics. The 
State plans show a minimum need of 900,000 
additional beds in all categories. We must 
achieve that goal for even a peacetime exist¬ 
ence. 

Those State plans In arriving at that mini¬ 
mum did not take into consideration atomic 
warfare, bacteriological warfare, or radiologi¬ 
cal warfare. Today we are face to face with 
those factors as part of our everyday life. 

In preparing to meet such a way of life, 
we must consider Industrial mobilization, 
agricultural mobilization and in fact the 
mobilization of all our resources directed at 
supporting our combat forces and also sup¬ 
porting our civil defense plans against an 
aggressor approaching our Nation by air, 
by land, by sea, or from within our borders. 

The hospital survey and construction pro¬ 
gram must be attuned to the cultural pat¬ 
tern of today, not the one that existed before 
Korea became the percussion cap in the ex¬ 
plosion of our struggle for democracy versus 
communism. The Federal Government and 
the States, through the machinery of the 
Hill-Burton program, can work together in 
defining the need fm* and methods of ac¬ 
quiring hospitals and related health facili¬ 
ties In and on the periphery of the critical 
areas of possible attack and of industrial 
mobilization. This may mean, at the proper 
time, new factors In the formula of estab¬ 
lishing priorities for construction and even. 
In some Instances, types of hospital construc¬ 
tion. Tlie degree of population shifts inci¬ 
dent to the fracture of our society brought 
about by war with Its various economic, 
social, and financial aspects all must and 
will bo considered. Adequate plans must be 
made not in the months and yemrs to come 
but now. The development of these plans 
is already under way. Coordination and 
cooperation are the keys to Its success. I 
feel certain that we In the hospital and 
health field In Government and In all our 
States will make our contribution at the 
proper time, in an adequate proportion, and 
suppled by the conviction that a nation 
With good health resources, properly organ¬ 
ized. is a strong and prepared nation for any 
eventuality. 


^onstnictioii Finihce Corporttion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN D.DINGELL 

or MICRIOAM 

IN IHB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 19S1 

Mr. DINQELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
these hectic days when everybody seems 
imder lire for one reason or another, we 
are prone to overlook the great good ac¬ 
complished by some of our governmental 
agencies while we exaggerate their faults 
and weaknesses. Of course, we should 
strive for perfection in all things in and 
out of Government. But let us proceed 
cautiously when we contemplate the 
abolition of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation because it has served well 
the purpose for which it was established. 
This despite the outcropping of human 
weakness which comes to the surface 
from time to time but which on the whole 
is rare. Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration was scarcely launched when the 
first big scandal broke and almost 
wrecked its reputation and effectiveness. 
I recall the Charley Dawes move when 
he a<; head of this very agency now under 
fire used the credit of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to bail out his 
foundering banks in Chicago, then re¬ 
signed leaving the portfolio of the agency 
stuffed with worthless InsuU paper, 
which to this day. so far as I am able to 
learn, has never been revitalized or made 
to be worth anything. Just from mem¬ 
ory 1 recall that the worthless loan 
amounted to $92,000,000 and was never 
repaid. It was a total loss. Despite this 
early Jolt the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation survived and served for the 
most part thereafter the interests of 
small business, and as I want to point 
out, has shown an over-all profit to the 
Government of the United States. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion needs no defense at my hands, a fur 
coat or a 5 percent commission in evi¬ 
dence to the contrary notwithstanding. 
I submit that an agency which in 19 
years of its existence made and serviced 
631,351 business loans totaling $16,000,- 
000,000 with losses of only $134,000,000 
and withal had shown a net profit of 
$600,000,000 is not a corrupt or loosely 
run enterprise. The record of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation is 
doubly commendable when we take into 
consideration the fact that for the most 
part, if not altogether, the loans were 
made during depressed or emergency 
times upon such applications as were re¬ 
jected by the local banks throughout 
the Nation. Under the law the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation is com¬ 
piled to examine applications of clients 
and consider loans that have been re¬ 
jected by banks because of a potential 
risk. Many loans made by RFC are re¬ 
jected by commercial banks for reasons 
of their own or are prohibited by banking 
laws. If it were not so these applications 
for loans would be be grabbed up by the 


local banks. Thus Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation gets the milk after 
the cream has been skimmed. 

I am confronted with a bit of favor¬ 
able evidence in the news article by the 
well known and able Martin S. Hayden 
of the Detroit News staff and syndicated 
through the North American Newspapers 
Alliance which appeared In the Sunday 
Star of March 18,1981, which cannot be 
refuted. Mr. Hayden merely reports 
upon the facts as a newspaperman, he 
does not editorialize or color his inter¬ 
view with Walter E. Cosgriff, director of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
who properly Indicts the privately owned 
national banking system for failing in 
its Job and the proof is in the article 
which I submit herewith. More such 
bold counterattacks should be delivered 
by the directors and other officials of the 
agency whenever they have the facts 
and the performance on theit side. 

The unfortunately sordid and seamy 
side of Reconstruction Finance Corpora¬ 
tion’s operations has been exaggerated 
and overemphasized out of all propor¬ 
tion while the wholesome and produc¬ 
tive story in Its favor has been sup¬ 
pressed or ignored. 

Dntscrox Cosazirr DzrzNDg RFC as Essential 

TO United States Economy—Assails Pbx- 

VATx Banks as Unwilling to Meet National 

Cbedit Needs 

(By Martin 8. Hayden) 

Assailing the privately' owned national 
hanking system for falling In its Job. Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation Director Wal¬ 
ter E. Cosgriff yesterday called for a house- 
cleaning of those who have abused authority. 
He urged the continuance of RFC as an es¬ 
sential to American economy. 

The former president of a 16-unlt west¬ 
ern banking chain and the only RFC director 
BO far untouched by Fulbright committee 
criticism, Mr. Cosgriff answered in an Inter¬ 
view those calling for abolition of the loan 
agency. 

"No one called for abolition of the Army 
when MaJ. Gen. Benny Meyers went to jail," 
Mr. Cosgriff protested. 

The 19-year-old RPC must continue, he 
contends, because the Nation's private bank¬ 
ing system is either unable or unwilling to 
meet national credit needs. 

SAYS AGENCY MUST CONTINUE 

"If both long-term loans and the financing 
of such large new enterprises as the Kaiser- 
Frazer Oorp. were available In the regular 
credit market. I would favor abolishing RFC 
even it Abraham Lincoln were its single ad¬ 
ministrator,’* Mr. Cosgriff said. "But private 
banks are not doing the Job and, for that 
reason, I as a Republican, believe the abusers 
of authority—including myself. If I’m 
guilty—should be turned out and the agency 
oonttnued." 

To document his charge of banking fail¬ 
ure, the s7-year-old Salt Lake City banker 
who became an RFC director last August, 
cited key RFC statistics: 631,861 business 
loans totaling 616,000.000,000 made over 19 
years with only $134,000,000 of bad loans and 
a $600,000,000 net profit to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

*’Wlth all the scandal, the Infiuence and the 
favoritism," he said, "the RFC has a loss 
record of about 1 percent on more than 600.- 
000 loans. Each of these loans was made 
after the applicant produced certifications 
from the bank with which he does business. 
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and from one other, that credit was unavail¬ 
able. That ow bank ‘reject loans' pay out 99 
percent seems sufficient evidence that banks 
are not servicing legitimate credit needs.** 

PRIVATS BANKS SHUN RISK 

Mr. CosgrlfiF says American bankers fall In 
today's obligations because Government* 
backed bonds and guaranteed home loans 
lead them to shun business risks. 

“Businesses that could have got private 
credit In 1910 are today denied It,” he said. 
“Kalser-Prazer Is an example. Kaiser came 
to the RFC for 966.000.000, first because big 
banks that could ha.e made the loan lis¬ 
tened to his competitors who did not want 
It made and secondly, because It was slmpller 
and safer for them to put their cash In Gov¬ 
ernment sure things. 

“This typifies a fundamental change in a 
banking system which, until the 1930s lived 
off the Interest from business loans. In the 
last 20 years bank deposlto have multiplied 
and. simultaneously. Government bond Is¬ 
sues and guaranteed mortgages have offered 
profitable and sure investments. 

“The result,” said Mr. Cosgrlff, “la that 
American bankers have turned their backs 
on the business loans with which America 
was built. 

“1 am against wild banking.” he Insisted, 
“but the pendulum has now swung too far 
to the conservative side." 

The RFC director agrees with the Hoover 
Commission that Government guaranties of 
business loans, similar to FHA Insurance of 
home loans, would be better than direct Fed¬ 
eral advances to private borrowers. But he 
added: 

BANKERS* GROUPS KILL PLAN 

“Every time a definite business-loan-guar¬ 
anty plan is advanced,” he said, “the Amer¬ 
ican Bankers Association and other powerful 
groups kill It In congressional committee.” 

Since Its 1932 birthday, the average RFC 
loan has been for 135,000, and 19 out of every 
20 loans made have been for less than $100,- 
000, he said. 

“The Commerce Department counts 3,000.- 
000 so-called small businesses. Our record 
of 500,000 small loans means we have helped 
one out of every six of them at some time or 
other.*’ 


Why Penaliie Work? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday» March 22, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
I introduced H. R. 2757 on February 19* 
1951, I did so with the understanding 
that it would help the manpower prob¬ 
lem during this period of emergency and 
at the same time assist in destroying the 
fallacy that retired persons have out¬ 
lived their usefulness. 

1 also had in mind that those retired 
under social security today were being 
asked to live on fixed income while the 
cost of living skyrockets to unheard of 
heights. 

The March 21.1951, issue of the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News carried the following 
editorial in support of my bill, H. R. 2757: 

Why Penalize Work? 

The Social Security System's average old- 
a{;e Insurance payment is now less than $44 
a month. 


It was far less than that until last year, 
when Congress adjusted payments upward 
to compensate those who get them for the 
Increased cost of living since the system was 
adopted. 

But the cost of living has continued to rise 
sharply, and the buying power of the larger 
old-age insurance payments Is again falling 
behind. 

Under the law, a person aged 65 or more 
can get no payment at all for any month 
In which, by continuing to work, he earns 
as much as $50. 

Representative James E. Van Zandt (Re¬ 
publican, Pennsylvania) has Introduced a 
bill which would change the law so as to 
permit persons aged 65 or more to earn as 
much as $100 a month without forfeiting 
old-age Insurance benefits. 

Why not? In fact. If a person has been 
otherwise qualified for such benefits by de¬ 
ductions from his pay and contributions 
from his employer during the years before he 
reached 65. why should be he compelled to 
accept any limit on his continued earning 
power In order to get those benefits? 

The notion that he should was a product 
of the depression and unemployment psy¬ 
chology prevalent when the Social Security 
System was set up almost 15 years ago. 

Many people then thought there would 
never be enough Jobs for younger workers 
unless elderly ones were forced to retire. 

But now conditions are altogether differ¬ 
ent. This country urgently needs the con¬ 
tinued productive efforts of elderly persons 
who are able and wlllli^ to work—needs 
those efforts to support the national defense 
program and keep the national standard of 
living from falling too low. 

It seems foolish and unfair to penalize such 
persons, by depriving them of old-age insur¬ 
ance checks: if they do work productively 
enough to earn $50 a month, $100 a month, 
or any larger amount. 

Suppose all limits on permissible monthly 
earnings were removed. The Social Security 
System then might have to pay more money 
than It otherwise would to persons thus en- 
courageo to keep on working and at the same 
time to get old-age Insurance benefits. 

However, most of those persons would pay 
from their earnings into Social Security, and 
so would their employers. Many of them 
also would pay income taxes into the Treas¬ 
ury. It appears unlikely that there would be 
any large net loss to the Government, and 
highly probable that there would be a very 
Important net gain to the country. 


Wordt to Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
feeling of distinct pride that I call at¬ 
tention to the achievements of a young 
man from Cincinnati, Ohio—Mr. Jimmie 
Dodd—who has been signally honored 
this week, for his prize winning song, 
Washington. 

I feel that Mr. Dodd is a fine example 
of American youth who is proud of his 
country and proud of his Government. 
He started his career in radio, television, 
and musical composition in Cincinnati, 
and went on to win, this week, over thou¬ 
sands of entrants, from every State in 


the Union and many foreign countries, 
first prize in a Nation-wide contest to 
select a song for our Nation’s Capital, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have been 
given unanimous consent to enter in the 
Record the words of that patriotic song. 
Washington, and a proclamation by the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum¬ 
bia honoring Mr. Dodd: 

Words to Washington 
(First prize winner Motorola song for Wash¬ 
ington contest, by Jimmie Dodd) 
Washington, the fairest city In the greatest 
land of all. 

Named for one. our country's Father, who 
first answered freedom's call. 

God bless our White House, our Capitol, too, 
And keep ever fiylng the Bed, White, and 
Blue. 

Grandest spot beneath the sun Is Wash¬ 
ington. 

(Patter) 

Cherry blossoms bring a lot of Joy each 
spring; 

And the statue of Abe Lincoln greets your 
eye. 

When parades pass In revue down Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue 

All the people lift their voices to the sky. 
(Second chorus) 

Washington—the land of mem'rles. 

Of the great men of the past; 

Jefferson and Patrick Henry, 

Who for liberty stood fast. 

Ole Stonewall Jackson, and Franklin and 
Clay 

All march side by side through mem’rles 
today. 

Give us strength to carry on for Washington. 
(Third chorus) 

Washington—the good Lord keep you 
With your banner high, unfurled; 
Washington—^the light of freedom. 

Let It shine throughout the world. 

May all we people be able to see 
How grand Is our life In the land of the free. 
Freedom's hope beneath the sun Is Wash¬ 
ington. 

Proclamation 

March 16, 1951. 

Whereas the District of Columbia hereto¬ 
fore has not had a song which could be con¬ 
sidered the song of the District of Columbia; 

Whereas In order to select a song which 
could be considered the song of the District 
of Columbia a committee of distinguished 
musicians consisting of Howard Mitchell, 
Sigmund Romberg. MaJ. William F. Santel- 
mann. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, and Gordon 
Jenkins has considered a great number of 
songs submitted In connection with a recent 
song for Washington contest; and 
Whereas the committee aforesaid has se¬ 
lected the song Washington by James W. 
Dodd as the most worthy of all the songs so 
submitted: 

Now, therefore, we, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, In order to encour¬ 
age the adoption by the citizens of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia of a song they may call 
their own, and In order to Inculcate a spirit 
of civic pride among the citizens of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, do hereby proclaim Mon¬ 
day, March 19, 1951, as Song for Washington 
Day, and do urge and recommend to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia that they 
adopt the prize-winning song Washington 
as the song of the District of Columbia. 

John Russell Young, 

F. Joseph Donohue^ 
Gordon R. Young, 
Commissioners of the 

District of Columbia, 
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TfkfiiiBf FrocMAiMrt CmndtliM of 
CoBiroM 

BX1EN8IQN OF R8MARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WUOOKtSN 

ZN TBB 8BNATB OF THK UNITBD STATIB 

Tuesday* March 27 ilegislaUve day of 
Monday, March 26), 195i 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there has 
been a tremendous Interest throughout 
the country on the subject of the tele¬ 
vising of congressional committee hear¬ 
ings. Last night two witnesses before 
the crime committee refused to testify 
before TV and thus started what is cer¬ 
tain to be a historic test of this issue in 
the courts. 

Last Wednesday I Issued a release on 
this over-all TV subject, pointing out the 
need for a voluntary committee code of 
self-regulation, so as to prevent abuses 
of this great medium Insofar as Congress 
is concerned and so as to eicplore some of 
the legal ramifications insofar as that is 
possible at this stage. 

On Sunday I issued another statement 
on this subject, pointing out that it was 
my Intention to prepare a bill so that the 
Senate Rules Committee would make a 
complete study of the Implications of 
television to the Congress. 

1 referred, for example, to the fact 
that television might some day be uti¬ 
lized in the event of an atomic emer¬ 
gency for decentralizing functions of the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record, the text of the 
Initial Associated Press news story writ¬ 
ten on my approach by Mr. Richard 
Powers on W^nesday, March 21, to be 
followed thereafter by the text of my re¬ 
lease to the press of last Sunday. 

There being no objection, the news 
story and press release were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 
[From the Janesville (Wls.) Dally Gazette of 
March 22. 19811 

WzuBT Urges Ck)Di To Handle Tblevisino or 
WnNESBEB 

V^ASHXNOTON.—Oongresslonsl committees 
should adopt a voluntary code to handle the 
touchy problem of whether at not to permit 
televising of witnesses. Senator Wxuet, Re¬ 
publican of tVisconsln, said vyednesday. 

WXLCT la a member of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee which has had that 
question tossed in Its face. 

In Its current quiz In New York, the com¬ 
mittee agreed to the plea Frank Costello, 
the kingpin gambler, that his face be ex¬ 
cluded from the range of the television 
cameras. 

However. In a previous session in Missouri, 
the same committee insisted that James Car- 
roll. a betting commissioner, testify in front 
of a TV camera. Carroll declined to do so. 
The committee has voted to cite him for con¬ 
tempt. Chairman KxrAtrvzs, Democrat of 
Tennessee, said be would press for Senate 
approval of the citation. 

vsoas VLSXZBZLnx 

WzLBT said in an interview that any such 
code as he suggested must be Sexlble to meet 
dhierent situations. 

**I have no criticism whatsoever against 
the rulings made by Chairman Kwawxe or 


the crime investigating staff.** Wxun said. 
“They have been moctols of fairness. 

‘The point I make is that television of con¬ 
gressional hearings is a relatively new prob- 
lem thrust upon the committees to handle. 

‘‘Teieviaion can be tht greatest construc¬ 
tive force for public education that has been 
achieved in this century. It can bring Con¬ 
gress closer to the American people than 
any other medium. 

‘‘However, television of live congressional 
committee hearix^s can also become a mon. 
Bter which can destroy innocent individuals. 
Whole corporations, political parties, and en¬ 
tire administrations.** 

raopAOANBA locoroM 

**Tbink of the possibility of a witness in 
front of a TV camera unleashing a barrage 
of unfounded acciuatlons against an indi¬ 
vidual. business corporation, a political op¬ 
ponent, or someone else he wants to ‘get.* 

“Or they can make those hearings degen¬ 
erate into a three-ring carnival of horse play, 
ham acting and everything but construc¬ 
tive seeking of truth.** 

As an example, Wnxr said, an avowed 
Communist at a televised hearing “could 
in a few minutes time reach 10,000,000, 20,- 
000,000 or 30,000,000 Viewers with propa¬ 
ganda, sabotage instructions or for some 
other Red purpose which he could not pos¬ 
sibly achieve in any other way.*' 

SUGGESTS CODE 

Wn4nr said a voluntary code by congres¬ 
sional conunittees might include procedure 
such as: 

(1) Preceding all open h'^arings by an in¬ 
tensive closed session to explore as many of 
the issues as possible, which will come up 
in the public bearings. 

(2) Advise wherever possible all individ¬ 
uals, corporations and others whose names 
will be mentioned that charges or adverse 
testimony may be presented and they will 
be given full opportunity to reply. 

(3) Careful advice to witnesses beforehand 
of their tremendous responsibility lor fair¬ 
ness and for documentation of their charges 
rather than talking loosely on the basis of 
hearsay at other unfounded basis. 

/4) A careful check to see that televising 
of the proceedings would not Impair the 
health or clear reasoning of any individual 
by subjecting him or her to TV spotlights 
if they cannot testify properly under such 
dllBoult circumstances. 

(fi) Be particularly careful to assure fair 
bipartisan representation so that both par¬ 
ties may serve as a check and balance on 
one another. 

WxLBT said television of committee hear¬ 
ings “merely accentuates the need of fair¬ 
ness on the part of the committee mem¬ 
bers." 


Wmxr SuEMrrs a Rxsolutzon vox Senate 
O oMKxrtSB to Sxudt Peobleisb of TElb- 
vxazNQ Congressional PRoexEsmos 
I am introducing a resolution to have the 
Senate Rules Committee make a thorough 
study of the various problems which have 
arisen, or which might arise, in connection 
with past or proposed televising or radio 
broadcasting or motion picture or other pho¬ 
tographing. of proceedings of the Congress 
and its respective Houses and committees. 
The committee shall report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, the results of its 
study, together with its recommendations. 

Such a study should be made so that we 
carefully think out bow the great medium of 
television can most constructively serve the 
interests of the Congress and of our people 
in this technological age. 

Z hope the Senate Rules Committee will 
act on this resolution rather than have the 
OongrsBs just allow this new development to 
grow up like Topsy in every which direction. 


VOLUNTAET SELF-RXCrCLATION NEEDED TO FRB- 

I think that the committee could come up 
with helpful suggestions—not laws—which 
could serve as a basis for voluntary self-reg¬ 
ulation by congressional committees of their 
TV and related processes. Congress* commit¬ 
tees would be put on notice that televising 
of hearings should not be allowed to degen¬ 
erate into a three-ring clr<ms. a fourth-rate 
stage production with hamming and phony 
theatrics, an unjust inquisition of people 
under klleg lights, particularly people who 
might not bo able to testify properly under 
such conditions because of health reasons. 

What is needed are common-sense stand¬ 
ards of good taste and restraint. Such stand¬ 
ards would in no way be prejudicial to the 
great television Industry. 

I trust that the Rules Committee will se¬ 
cure the best judgment of Members of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
and of the finest minds in the television in¬ 
dustry. because it is quite clear that we are 
going to have to reckon with television in the 
future work of the Congress. 

As a matter of fact, it is obvious to every 
American that television is going to assume 
an ever-larger role in the entire poUUcal. 
economic, and social life of our Nation. It 
may become the most powerful single me- 
dimn during the 1082 presidential and con¬ 
gressional elections. 

ZN AN EME E OEN CT WE MAT LEGISLATE BT 
TELEVZBZON 

In the past, I have suggested that tele¬ 
vision may prove a vital Instrument in future 
national emergencies. If our country were 
under attack, it might be necessary for Mem¬ 
bers of the Senate and House at widely dis¬ 
persed points to legislate by television. They 
could not possibly assemble at any one single 
point because they would become subject to 
enemy sabotage and attack. Yet the Con¬ 
gress as such would have to continue func¬ 
tioning. even though atomic bombs and 
guided missiles, were raining down on our 
country. 

I approach television, therefore, with a 
great admiration and respect for its tremen¬ 
dous potentialities, but I also recognize some 
of the intrinsic dangers in Congress* use of it. 

The televising of the crime committee 
hearings, particularly in New York, have 
shown TV's tremendous wallop. A vast audi¬ 
ence saw real-life prototypes of what Holly¬ 
wood has been portaraylng for years in gang¬ 
ster pictures. Moreover, the average man in 
the street who by and large doeBn*t get much 
of a view of his public officials except usually 
from a distance, was seeing them at close 
hand and often seeing them squirm. There 
was conflict; there was drama; there was tre¬ 
mendous human Interest in that New York 
television spectacle. 

GREAT DANGERS ZN TEZEVXSZNG 

But any thoughtful individual could shud¬ 
der at the harm that could have been 
wrought by such televisli^ to the innocent, 
not just to the guilty—to innocent persons, 
political parties, companies, and to govern¬ 
mental administrations. 

With a fair committee chairman like Estes 
EEfauver, with a conscientious committee 
memberebp and staff like that at the crime 
committee, I have less concern than if this 
powerful medium were in other hands. 

A KAN COULD BE “MUEISnED** ON TELEVISION 

But it is obvious that when a committee 
calls men who are reported to be murderers, 
racketeers, goons, etc., it is giving those wit¬ 
nesses a tremendous power for evil. If a 
man can assassinate another with bullets, 
how much easier it is for him to assassinate 
another man with words. He can call his 
enemy every name in the books; he could 
attribute all sorts of sins and evils to him: 
he could smear him, ruin his reputation. 
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Of course, later on, the accused could come 
back and try to answer the charges, but he 
might be doing so probably at a different 
time of the day. before a different viewing 
audience. He might not be as good a per¬ 
former as his accuser; and although his facts 
might amply refute the charges, he might 
never escape the cloud that was placed over 
him. Which man In politics does not have 
at least one enemy who would be happy to 
crucify him on television before 20,000,000 
viewers? 

Let me point out, too, the possibilities for 
lewd gestures being screened, for profanity, 
and for other undesirable demonstrations 
suddenly occurring. 

I want us to recognize that there Is a point 
beyond which the exchange of conflicting 
opinion could become a mere exchange of 
unfounded smears. 

There Is a point beyond which the search 
for corruption could conceivably become an 
unnecessary dwelling In sordidness and ped¬ 
dling in filth, which is hardly fit subject for 
televising before a public audience. 

SOME HCABINGS ARE ON XSStnES, OTHERS ON 
FBRSONALTTXES 

We should differentiate between a con¬ 
gressional committee which hears expert In¬ 
dividuals testifying on Issues, and a hear¬ 
ing In which questionable Individuals tes¬ 
tify mainly on personalities and alleged mis¬ 
deeds. Of course, Issues and personalities 
often become intertwined. But our people 
will understand the point I am making when 
they consider, for example, how constructive 
it is for the Nation’s television audiences to 
view someone like former President Herbert 
Hoover, testlfsrlng before the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee as compared with someone 
like Frank Costello. 

Now obviously there Is usually not the 
conflict, there la not the dramatic bitterness 
in a foreign-relations type hearing as in a 
crime-busting session. The former may 
make for comparatively duller television 
presentation. But whereas there are very 
few people who will doubt the constructive 
nature of the one type of hearing being tele¬ 
vised, there are many of us who have seri¬ 
ous doubts about the other type of hearing 
being continually televised. I say ’’continu¬ 
ally," because I feel that many sessions 
should be executive, that Is. closed, and some 
sessions should be open. Wherever possible, 
executive sessions should go over the ground 
before hearings are thrown open to the 
public. 

THREE STANDARDS FOR CONSUERINO OPEN 
KEARINOS 

We must never forget that the primary aim 
of congressional committees In making In¬ 
vestigations Is basically to find the facts on 
the basis of which to prepare constructive 
legislation. 

Another aim is to enlighten Members of 
Congress as to their approach on forthcom¬ 
ing Issues and votes and reflect by word and 
deed sound public opinion. 

A third aim Is to Inform the American 
citizenry of the problems facing the Congress 
so that they in turn can come to sound de¬ 
cisions on Issues and Individuals. 

It seems to me that all hearings, before 
being televised, should be evaluated as to 
whether or not they actually fulfill one of 
those functions, 

FRACnCE OP TELEVISING HEARINGS COULD 
DEVELOP WXLDLT 

Now, the usual history of some such de¬ 
velopment as this TV baby Is that the me¬ 
dium becomes more and more used, more and 
more wildly, with less and less restraint until 
some dramatic Instance comes up In which, 
say, an innocent man’s reputation is com¬ 
pletely ruined. Then, the people strike back 
at the monster they have created by passing 
repressive rules. I want us to anticipate this 
danger and prevent It from occurring In the 


first place. I want us to put on our best 
thinking caps right now. 

I don’t want Congress to usurp the powers 
of courts and of grand juries. Our function 
Is legislative, not Judicial. Nor do I want us 
to ever forget that a television camera is a 
two-edged sword which can wound the 
Innocent as well as the guilty. Every per¬ 
former at a congressional hearing—be he 
Congressman, staff aide or witness—has a 
terrific responsibility. 

TV HEARING COULD BE FULL OF PUBLICITT 
PLUGS 

Lastly, think of the fact that a witness at 
a TV hearing has a tremendous power to 
reap commercial publicity for some product 
or person, to put In a plug which might 
otherwise cost thousands of dollars if com¬ 
mercial time were bought. 


Editorial Comment on Addreit by Hon. 
James P. Kern, of Mistonri 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETHS. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STA’TES 

Tuesday, March 27 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the News-Press of 
Nebraska City, Nebr., on February 21, 
1951. It reflects the high esteem Mid- 
Westerners hold for the thinking of the 
very able senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Kem]. It is an honor to have the 
privilege of asking that the editorial be 
printed in the Congressional Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Community Chatter 

The other day Senator James P. Kem of 
our neighboring Missouri came home to talk 
to Republican editors. Of course, he talked 
politics, tearing Into the Truman adminis¬ 
tration. 

A lot of what he said makes sense. 

For example: ’’Since the end of World 
War II more than (45.000,000,000 has been 
sent by the administration to some 80 coun¬ 
tries. Practically every country on the globe 
has received aid In some form from the 
United States." 

Kem figured that 18 percent of ail the taxes 
collected from the American people has been 
sent abroad. 

Kem said the Truman doctrine is this: 
"The United States must resist aggression 
wherever it appears in the world. The 
United States will strike down aggression 
wherevr * it raises its head." 

An expensive and bloody assignment. 

Korea is just one tiny spot on the map. 

The Marshall plan, said Kem, was to be in¬ 
surance against war. "Our foreign gifts have 
not brought lu any friends," he declared. 
"We have fewer friends than we bad at the 
end of World War II." 

Even Britain has revognized Mao Tse-tung, 
the Chinese Bed dictator who is killing 
Americans in Korea. 

Have our friends helped us in Korea? 

Said Kem: "Our fair-weather friends on 
the bench talk a good game and like to 
coach. They want us to provide the uni¬ 
forms. do all the blocking, carry the ball, and 
collect all the headaches and almost all the 


bloody noses. We need friends with cool 
heads, not cold feet." 

The Senator recalled that Wilson was 
elected to keep us out of war, Roosevelt 
promised in 1840 not to send American boys 
into a foreign war, and Truman ran on this 
slogan: "Peace and prosperity—vote Demo¬ 
crat." 

"Three wars in 83 years," said Kem. 
"What have we to show for our foreign ad¬ 
ventures carried out under the auspices of 
the Democratic Party? Some of the best 
manhood killed or wounded: a public debt 
of astronomical proportions; the danger of 
uncontrolled inflation; the threatened ruin 
of our economic system, and a world in tur¬ 
moil.” 


Continutnce of Kefaaver and Fulbright 
Committees 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATKS 
Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted In 
the Record an editorial entitled "The 
Committees Must Not Die." referring to 
the Kefauver and Fulbright committees, 
published in this morning's issue of the 
Ohio State Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

The Committees Must Not Die . 

Unless the Senate acts this week, the life 
of the Special Committee To Investigate Or¬ 
ganized Crime, better known as the Ke¬ 
fauver committee, will expire on Saturday. 
Senator Tobey, Republican of New Hamp¬ 
shire, a member of the committee, has said 
that the Senate will be asked to continue 
the Investigation for another 60 days. Sen¬ 
ator Kefauver. Democrat, of Tennessee, the 
chairman, has taken the stand that the 
committee has turned up enough evidence 
to show the Senate what needs to be done 
in the way of new or strengthened laws. 

Woodrow Wilson once wrote that the chief 
use of the power of Congress to make in¬ 
vestigations is the enlightenment of the 
people. Very few men are unequal to a 
danger when they see and understand. The 
informing function of Congress should be 
preferred even to Its legislative function. 

More people have seen (thanks to tele¬ 
vision) and read about the conditions of 
organized crime in the United States as a 
result of the Kefauver committee’s hearings 
than ever before. We believe the people are 
beginning to understand the menace of or¬ 
ganized gambling and its ramifications 
which Include corruption of public officials, 
participation in political campaigns, and the 
whole gamut of crimes, including murder, as 
they have n^ver understood it before. The 
informing function of Congress is therefore 
operating potently. It must not be allowed 
to languish. 

The end of March also is the time origi¬ 
nally marked for conclusion of the work of 
the Fulbright committee which has been in¬ 
vestigating influence peddling in Washing¬ 
ton, with particular emphasis on the chican¬ 
ery. recklessness, and immorality of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation. Senator 
Fulbright (Democrat. Arkansas) has been 
willing to drop the inquiry. The other com¬ 
mittee membsrs have overridden him and 
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lutTt s«ld tba InvMtlgatlon Will go oa. Thoae 
oommittM nuumtMn* boeinKl toy tlie Benste 
«iul tbo Aiiwrioan paoplo. must aae to it tb«t 
tt roftlly 4oM go on. 

Itoo facts revealed and publiolaed toy these 
two committees are symptomatic of the de¬ 
cline of moral standards In our country and 
particularly in its ofllcialdom In Waahtngton. 
In some of the large cities, and in some of 
the Btatee. Oongreaaman at Large Bimdie 
(R epuhliean. Ohio) stated the case succinctly 
when he said: “The facte brought out by the 
committee make it evident that too many 
people are looking for a Test buck' and they 
don’t care bow they get It, Just as long as 
they don't have to work for it. We have cre¬ 
ated a good many conditions Which encour¬ 
age this attitude, and it's high time we re¬ 
versed the trend. We don’t reverse It toy pull¬ 
ing an iron curtain over the whole mess in 
an effort to pretend that it doesn’t smell.’* 

While the public te aroused the Job must 
toe carried to Its concliulon—>new laws, 
strengthened laws, grand Jury Investigations 
as to whether existing laws have been vio¬ 
lated, trials for perjury and other crimes if 
it is believed they have been committed. 

The Kofauver and Pulbright committees 
must not be permitted to die. XftheyperUb. 
the criminal and immoral elements will have 
the green light to proceed with greater speed 
and to the greater endangerment of the 
Nation. 


Tht IiyestifBftioB of tlie Reconitractioii 
Fintnce Corporatkm and of Orgoniiefl 
Crinit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or AXXAlteAB 

IN THE SBNATl OF THl UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. FULBRIOHT. Mr. President, lost 
Sunday. Adaroh 85. there appeared In the 
Washington Star an extremely wise and 
well-written editorial about the congres¬ 
sional Investigations which have been in 
progress recently. Because I believe my 
colleagues and the country should have 
an opportunity to read the editorial, and 
since it expresses so well my own 
thoughts on the subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcotto. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was orde^ to be printed in the Recoup, 
as follows: 

tzmx to Stubt tbs Nxxt Movs 
T he skillful conduct end the genuine pro¬ 
ductiveness of both the RFC and the organ¬ 
ised crime investigatlona have produced a 
strong demand that they toe continued. 
There is a general feeHng In the pubUc mind 
that only the surface has been scratched 
and that the d^ing should go deeper. 

But partly for panKmal reasons, the able 
chairmen of these two investigating com- 
mltteaa—Senators XerAtTvea, of Tennessee, 
and FouBzaBT, of Arkansas^ant to quit. 
Neither wishes to oonline promising Senate 
careers to a single specialty, especially when 
the time consumed toy that specialty ex- 
Gludee ehnoBt everything else. 

There are other oonsiderattone, however, 
outside the pencssel deeiree of the two Sena¬ 
tors most invidved. One is that the only 
valid Justifloatlon for such investigatlona is 
to determine the need for corrective legisla¬ 
tion and the form It should take. In the 


case of the RFC, the form of the legislation 
for Its reorganisation has been approved by 
the House and is now under study in the 
Senate, with a possibility that instead of 
reorganlBlng It Congress may vote to abolish 
it. As a result of its Investigation, the 
Xefauver committee has uncovered a pattern 
of organised crime In this country which is 
to be made the basis for a series of legislative 
proposals, as yet unrevealed. Both com¬ 
mittee chairmen, therefore, believe that their 
committee mlssiozu have been accomplished. 

There is another very practical oozuldera- 
tlon that the public may overlook. One of 
the reasons that these two investigations 
have been productive Is the careful work of 
preparation, extending over many months, 
by excellent Investigating staffs. In the 
case of the Fulbright committee, the public 
hearings have now covered and extended be¬ 
yond the ground explored in advance by the 
investigating staff. If the committee keeps 
going, its investigations could deteriorate 
into a hopeful fishing expedition without 
real objective. Something of the same con¬ 
dition applies In the case of the Kefauver 
Investigation, which was to wind up by 
the end of this month. If it Is to continue 
its work indefinitely, and beyond the tying 
up of some loose ends remaining, the staff 
of Investigators must be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to explore In advance. 

This would be a logical time to conclude 
the Investigations for the time being and to 
begin the serious consideration of the legis¬ 
lation, for which ttie investigations were de¬ 
signed in the first place. For the discussion 
of that leglslatton in Congress would pro¬ 
vide the most appropriate opportunity to 
decide whether further investigation is de¬ 
sirable. the direction it should take and how 
it Is to be conducted. 

Both Senators KxvAtrvsR and Pcumught 
favor creation of commissions, to continue 
what they have b^un. Mr. XIsfAtTvsR would 
entrust to his commission a continuing 
study of the ramifications of organised 
crime, with continuing emphasis upon the 
responsibility of elected ofliclals at the local 
level. Mr. Fulbbxort would like to see a 
commission of eminent men assigned to a 
study of the level of mwallty in Government 
and desirable ethical standards for men In 
public life. 

Such commissions, under the direction and 
control of Congress, might accomplish some¬ 
thing of value. But no commission has the 
standing, in public estimation, posaesaed by 
a carefully directed congressional investi¬ 
gating committee. Perhaps the sensible 
thing to do Is to consider the work of the 
Kefauver and Fulbright committees as the 
end of the beginning, but to pause now and 
give careful study to the next move, which 
Is to consider legislation to deal with condi¬ 
tions exposed by Investigation. 

It would be imfortunate to see ttie excel¬ 
lent work so far of the two committees un¬ 
dermined by a disposition to plunge ahead 
with further investigation, merely because 
the incidental glamor of public hearings and 
colorful testimony are temporarily popular. 


Tribute to the Lite Seiator Virgil M. 
Cluqiiiuui bj John W. Jones 

EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

HON. JOHN CSTENNIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
so impressed by the remarks made by 


Mr. John W. Jones, president of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative As¬ 
sociation, and intimate and long-time 
friend of the late Senator Chapman, at a 
gathering in Lexington, Ky., on the sad 
occasion of the funeral of Senator Chap¬ 
man, that 1 asked Mr. Jones to reduce 
his impromptu eulogy to writing in order 
that it might be inserted in the Record. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
the afore-mentioned remarks be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tributk to VxeoiL M. Okapman 

There are so many distinguished gentle¬ 
men around this table. Senators, Governors, 
Members of the National House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Judges, lawyers, and others of out¬ 
standing success In their chosen occupations, 
that In beginning I will simply say: Gentle¬ 
men, you are guests this evening of the Bur¬ 
ley Tobacco Growers Cooperative Associa¬ 
tion, and though the occasion that brings 
many of you to Kentucky la a sad one, we 
are pleased to have you as our guests, and 
we personally appreciate and desire to thank 
the colleagues of Benetor Chapman for the 
deserved honor they pay our d^ar friend in 
escorting his remains to Paris, Ky. Ken¬ 
tucky mourns the tragic and untimely death 
of Senator Chapman; as yet we have not re¬ 
covered from the shock. Kentucky loves him, 
the farm folk of Kentucky love him dearly, 
and I love him far beyond the love usual 
for one man to bear another. 

He was a true patriot, an outstanding 
statesman, a loyal friend, great of mind, 
warm of heart, honest personally, and hon¬ 
est intellectually, always modest and hum¬ 
ble. He wss a great historian, and I will 
never cease to wonder at the great amount 
of exact Information he carried in his mind. 

His office in Washington was my home 
when In that city, and how rich the experi¬ 
ence when I would alt with him In his office, 
and also in Kentucky and listen as he talked 
of International and national affairs, and of 
constitutional government. Frequently the 
conversation would tmn to outstanding 
leaders of other dasrs—Jefferson, and the 
sage of Montlcello would come alive and 
would be in our company, as Virgil spoke of 
him as familiarly and Intimately as if be 
were present. And then Jackson and 
the courageous soul of the Hermitage would 
stand out In all the rugged strength of his 
unusual character. If still In the mood It 
would be that matchless Boutherner, Gen¬ 
eral Lee. Virgil’s voice would be loving and 
gentle as he described the distinguished 
service of this Christian gentleman to his 
people not only In war, but in peace, as be 
sought to bind up the wound and hurt of 
war and unite a divided Nation In peace. 
How blessed to me was such an experience, 
and how rich such a fellowship. 1 believe In 
Immortality, personal Immortality, and per¬ 
haps already there has been a meeting of 
these great souls. Virgil would need no 
Introduction for he has known them through 
the years. 

Virgil and I started together In making 
scboolbouse speeches In our effort to form 
the organisation that Is yoiir host this eve¬ 
ning. Virgil went on to greatness. The Bur¬ 
ley organleatlon serves directly one-third tif 
the population of Kentucky, and Indirectly 
every man, woman, and child within its 
boundary. Virgil Chapman has advocated, 
and urged, and vtdth the votes of many of 
you present, has passed the farm legislation 
that has blessed our people. Better farms, 
better homes, better living condittons for the 
farmer’s family have been the result of bet¬ 
ter prices. The faim folk of Kentucky will 
not forget. A granite shaft will, perhaps, be 
erected at Paris, Ky., to mark his resting 
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place, bi t the things that he has done to 
bless so many of the people of Kentucky, 
whom he loved, will be his real memorial as 
children and the children of children hear 
from the Ups of fathers and mothers of his 
untiring and successful efforts In bringing 
to them the better things of life. An auto¬ 
mobile accident took his life, yet the wear, 
tear, and exhaustion of an unselfish service 
for his people had gone far to weaken a 
strong constitution. 1 personally know this. 

We Join In sorrow with you gentlemen from 
Washington. I am sure Virgil's spirit is near 
us this evening. We meet with you here 
because we love him. When my earthly pU- 
grlmage is over, I will find Virgil and there 
in some sequestered spot in that eternal 
country I will sit In his company, and listen 
In as he talks with those who have been the 
great of all the earth. 


Speaker! at Temple Okabei Shalom, 
Brookline, Man. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Army Secretary Pace at Brook¬ 
line Temple.” written by Bill Schofield, 
and published in the Boston Traveler of 
March 22. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Have You Heard 
(By Bill Schofield) 

ARMY SECRETARY FACE AT BROOKUNE TEMFLE 

Ever since the drive shaft of the Berlin- 
Tokyo-Axls broke down, this land of ours has 
heard a lot of talk about service unification. 
It even has seen certain good theories along 
that line converted Into action. 

An ri now. for a fresh example of unity, let’s 
turn for a bow toward the banquet hall of 
Temple Ohabel Shalom in Brookline. 

There, when the gavel hits the table next 
Tuesday night. Army Secretary Prank Pace, 
Jr., will rise on his toes to deliver a speech of 
national significance. 

When he returns to his seat, acknowledg¬ 
ing the applause of the crowd, the temple 
group will have completed the unique feat of 
entertaining within three successive years 
the Secretary of the Air Force, the Secretary 
of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Army. 

Not a word has been relayed about It yet, 
but this allnement suggests that on a March 
night next year the master of ceremonies, will 
be saying "Ladles and gentlemen, your prin¬ 
cipal speaker of the evening. Secretary of 
Defense • • 

That would round out the cycle, and would 
be typical of the way Temple Ohaoei Shalom 
has been doing things with its annual Armed 
Forces and veterans' night dinner. 

This unusual sequence of speakers began 
on March 1,1949, when W. Stuart Symington 
returned to his home State as Secretary of 
the Air Force and spoke to the temple 
brotherhood. Nobody would have been too 
greatly surprised If the Amherst-born Cabi¬ 
net officer had failed to reach Boston that 
night. 


For one thing. It was blowing a gale of 
snow and his chances of getting here by 
plane were as dark and confused as the 
clouds that blackened the city. For another 
thing. It was his twenty-fifth wedding anni¬ 
versary and any man could be excused for 
wishing to stay home with a few close friends 
on such a night. 

Nevei*theless, Symington arrived with Mrs. 
Symington at his side, and graciously ac¬ 
cepted a Paul Revere silver bowl as a gift 
from his friends jf the temple. 

Last year. It was Navy Secretary Francis 
P. Matthews' turn to take the stage. He 
came at a time when the subject of unifica¬ 
tion was touchy and delicate. Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld had left office as Chief of 
Naval Operations Just a few months earlier, 
and a coast-to-coast audience was bending 
a critical ear toward any word of depart¬ 
mental policy. 

Matthews that night assured the Nation 
that Navy discipline and Navy order were 
taut and shipshape. He characterized the 
leadership of Admiral Forrest Sherman as 
brilliant. He left a good feeling in the 
hearts of 1,000 listeners In the dining hall, 
and millions on the radio. 

And now on Tuesday night, when Presi¬ 
dent Frank Brooks calls the meeting to 
order, the temple hosts and their guests will 
rise to greet the third member of the Na¬ 
tion’s triangular defense team. 

The 88-year-old Pace is not of this part of 
the country, but neither Is he a stranger 
here. He came originally from Little Bock, 
Ark., but he grew well acquainted with Bos¬ 
ton during his days as a student at Harvard 
Law School. He’ll have words of immediate 
interest to offer, not only on Korea but also 
on potential military volcanoes In other 
parts of the planet. 

Col. Elliott A. Niles, In charge of arranging 
the dinner, has lined up a guest list con¬ 
taining names that would be labeled box 
office in the parlance of show business. MaJ. 
Oen. Lewis B. Hershey, National Director of 
Selective Service, will be guest of honor. 
Speakers will include Omer W. Clark, Deputy 
National Administrator of Veterans’ Admin¬ 
istration; Harold Bussell, national com¬ 
mander of AMVETS; and Boy E. Johnson, co¬ 
ordinator, military and veterans’ liaison, 
American National Red Cross. 

ALSO attending will be Bear Adm. Hewlett 
Thebaud, commandant of the First Naval 
District; MaJ. Gen. C. O. Helmlck, command¬ 
ing general New England subarea; MaJ. Gen. 
James W. Spry, of the Air Force; Rear Adm. 
Harold G. Bradbury, of the Coast Guard; 
Brig. Gen. William J. Blake, of the Veterans’ 
Administration—and the list runs ou 
through the dozens. 

Most of these guests will be honored before 
dinner at a reception in the Niles home In 
Brookline. And If the conversation gets 
around to American unification—as It’s 
bound to do In time—the name of Temple 
Ohabel Shalom Is sure to win applause. 

Three services with one goal—It’s a pro¬ 
gram worthy of praise. 


Aftistance for Diiabled Veteram 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 

OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OF IHB UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention of the Senate to 


the column Sounding Off. by J. M. Haz- 
lltt, of the Pauls Valley Democrat. Pauls 
Valley, Okla., adjudged by the Disabled 
American Veterans’ organization as be¬ 
ing the best article in their newspaper 
column contest aiding the cause of the 
disabled veterans. 

Out of the 3 years the DAV has con¬ 
ducted this contest, this is the second 
consecutive year Mr. Hazlitt, of Pauls 
Valley, has been adjudged the winner. 
At a time when additional thousands of 
disabled veterans are being discharged 
from service hospitals to seek gainful 
employment and resume their civilian 
pursuits, Mr. Hazlitt’s column was 
deemed by the judges to be particularly 
significant. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SouNoxNo Off 

(By J. M. Hazlitt, Pauls Valley (Okla.) 

Daily Democrat) 

The great factory Is In production again. 
After a lull in manufacturing its own special 
product, the process is going again, and the 
products are being scattered across the land. 

For a scant 6 years the wheels and spikes 
of war ceased the output of broken bodies, 
torn fiesh, and scarred minds. But now the 
pipelines are full again, and the stream of 
wrecked lives swells daily. 

The process from healthy civilian to trained 
fighter is a relatively short one. The actual 
creation of a disabled veteran takes only a 
second or two of time. A machine gun burst, 
an angry grenade, a sudden and sickening 
eruption of a land mine, the rending and 
tearing of a torpedo, a quick Hash of fire, a 
crashed plane, or the longer and slower proc¬ 
ess of numbing the mind with horror, are 
all the tools of the factory which makes the 
individuals of the long parade of disabled 
veterans. 

When life hangs on by a slender thread, 
when consciousness returns, if it does, then 
begins the longest travel, the most endless 
journey, the steepest trail ever traveled by 
men. That is the road back to recovery of 
what is left of life and after that the rough 
and bumpy road back into the life of the 
community and Nation. 

Only those who travel that road—only 
those who are products of that hellish manu¬ 
facturing process—can know what it means 
to look at our complex economy from the 
depths of the pit of incapacity. 

Of course there is that time of quick and 
ready sympathy, sometimes developing into 
sweetly sickening pity. For a time there is 
an honest desire on the part of most people 
to be helpful. Then comes the realization 
that the world moves on and hasn’t time fur 
the man who can’t keep up in the race. 

Of course there is an attempt on the part 
of Government to bridge the gap between 
what a man was and that to which he is re¬ 
duced. But even that comes into question 
quickly. Pensions and compensation soon 
become easy money in the eyes of the public 
and the disabled veteran cashes his checks 
in a surreptitious manner, bordering on 
apology. 

Of course time brings its compensations 
and adaptations. The man survives and 
learns better to overcome and minimize the 
handicap under which he must labor to carry 
his own load in the economy of the most 
complex Nation on earth. 

All these matters are part of the pattern. 
All these things come about in an orderly 
manner and each takes (ts toll. Through it 
all the veteran is glad that he isn’t confined 
In a hospital and his sympathy runs to those 
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nHom Mlw tad nindv want heal aatf who 
fModasw ond man la ttw woBt at Um for¬ 
gotten. fti the teokWMh at wot, tn tba etor- 
^ rooaw or the footory of deelh end near 

If people eonld imdentead—if the 
general puMle oooM jnet be ewafe--4;het all 
the TOteran aake. all he wante, and all he 
hopes for. fi a ohanee to care for hhnself la 
dignity and decency. 

The reoorde of a thoaoaad emp l o y er e prove 
that the disab l ed have d leoa r d ed the prefix 
to disability and meet the world on the basis 
of atallfty Itaelf. The record proves that dis¬ 
abled men with all degrees of disability can 
and do hold Jobe with greater fidelity and 
skill than their whole compatriots. 

It may require some ndnor adjustments 
in routine, some spedel arrangements of 
various kinds, to aocommodate the handleap 
of the man coming back along that trail, 
but the truth is, that he wlU pay It ell back 
and return a pn^. 

They oome from new places now, strange, 
oriental names designate the points on the 
map where the trail starts, Tarawa. Iwo, 
the Bulge, Kaaserlne. Sfelly, Salerno, Anslo, 
Ouadaleanal. now have such names as Pusan, 
Taejon, Seoul, Kaesong, and Inchon added 
to them, but the story and the problem are 
theaame. 

Ton can help. It la up to you to help. Tour 
attitude can make or break the disabled 
veteran. Don’t cry over hUn, give blm a 
chance. 

That’s all for today. No color will cheer 
up a hOBpItal room as much as the color in 
your face. 


Democracy ki Turkey 


EXTEKSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. WILUAM FULBRIGHT 

or AXKAMSAa 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 
Tueadav, March 27 {legislaUve day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. PULBRiaHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcord an excel¬ 
lent article entitled "Democracy tn Tur¬ 
key,” by Mr. Farnsworth Fowle. Mr. 
POwle is at the present time a corre¬ 
spondent for the New York Times in 
Frankfort, Germany. His article is 
based largely upon his experience as 
eorrespondent for the same paper tn 
Istanbul from 1949 imtil recently. 

It gives me great pleasure to see the 
recognition, so wen deserved, which our 
friends the Turkish people are receiving. 
I wish to congratulate them for the wis¬ 
dom and dignity with whi^ they con¬ 
duct their publle affairs. I have had 
occasion in the past to refer to their 
outstanding contribution to the fighting 
in Korea. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as IoIIowb: 

[Arom the American Oxonian of April 1051] 
DCM OCBACT W TUBXXT 
(By Famaworth Fowle) 

This timely axtiole, showing that the oold 
war hM stlmulatsd damocraoy Izx one of 
Bussla^ nelghbora, oomee from a foreign oor- 
zsspondent of the Hew York 'nmea. Fowle 
hM served m war eopreHWPdent to Great 


Britain and to the United Btatee Armed 
Forces; m a oorrespondeat for the Mew York 
Tlxaae In letanbul. and now repre- 

eente the aame newspaper In Freakfurt. 

The Turks are an exceptional people. Oen- 
eraUsatlone about them have a way of break¬ 
ing down. Attempts to classify them with 
thetar Balkan neighbors or their Moslem oo- 
relighmistB, or with other familiar types of 
Aelaii or Buropeaa nationalism, arc more 
often wrong than right. 

In his early days ae president of the 
Turkish Republle, Mustafa Kemal (as he 
then was, before he decided that Turks 
should have surnames and took for himself 
the style cf Anoestral-Turk or Ataturk) was 
once asked if the new regime was like the 
FasclvtBortheCommunHrte. His answer, **We 
resemble o ur se lv eer may have seemed a 
prouf* man'a denial of obvious similarities at 
the tune. Turkey's evolution In the past 10 
years suggests that he wm right; the more 
they change, the mora they resemble tbem- 
selves. 

The Turks have maintained their political 
Independence tn their Anatolian heartland 
for just under 5% centuries-—ever since 
Tamerlane'S Central Asiatic empire turned 
out to be a flash in the pan. Behind bor¬ 
rowed plumes of various oolors and ages, the 
’Turiclsh national character can best be de¬ 
scribed In terms of a pragmatic genltis for 
survival. A record of this sort In one of the 
most strategic comers of Eurasia can scarcely 
be ascribed to luck. The Turks have shown 
not only the will to survive but the skin. 

It Is all the more flattering to the democ¬ 
racies that in the present world crisis, in 
spite of their exposed position, the Turks 
have chosen—with the same courage as the 
Greeks but with greater unanimity—to 
throw In their lot with us. in their internal 
policy no less than In diplomacy, which, after 
all. has always produced strange bed fellows. 

’There is nothing new and nothing imposed 
about the westcrzvisatlon at Turkey. Char¬ 
acteristically. It was in military matters that 
the Ottoman sultans first decided to learn 
from the patently superior techniques of the 
European powers. In 1826, a generation aft¬ 
er the first attempt to Introduce army reform 
ended in the assassination of his ruling uncle 
BeUrn by the Janissary Corps liahmoikl II 
abruptly liquidated this obsolete Praetorian 
Guard and started rebuilding his army from 
scratch on western models under French and 
Prussian advisors. As the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury progressed, more of these western tech¬ 
niques in enghmoring, medicine, and admin¬ 
istration were Introduced along with the new 
military organization. They took root 
wherever their practical superiority was 
proved—and where they did not present an 
outright c h a l lenge to the obsoleeoent Taiami^ 
structure of state and society. 

The harsh surgery of the First World War 
and Ita aftermath virtually eliminated the 
non-Turkish lands and peoples from Otto¬ 
man rule. The further partition of ’Turkey, 
prescribed by the Allied Powers at the Paris 
Peace Conference, wae prevented by e 8-yeer 
war of national resistance led by Mustafa 
KemaL 

Ae an authentic national hero he always 
had the great majori^ of the Turkish people 
behind him, sometimes enthustsstically, 
sometimes—as in the case of his determined 
campaign agMnst the conearvative power of 
the Moslem clc^y—grudglnc^y. During the 
16 yean from bis military victory m 1823 to 
his death In 1088, he used his extraordinary 
prestige to eliminate the sultanate and the 
oal4diate and to complete the weetemlaa- 
tion of the state strueture, the educatkmel 
system, uid— m much m he could—the 
modse of social behavior. 

Kemal Atatuik’s methods were dictotorlal: 
the National Aseembly. whleh had repro- 
aented many ehadee of opinion during the 
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^fylng war of independence, became after 
1026 a rubber stamp for bis dramatic moves. 
In 1080 he ordered several of his most trusted 
friends to organise a Liberal Party in opposi¬ 
tion to the monopolistic People’s Party. The 
e^oiimcnt lasted only 100 dairs; long before 
■me election stage was reached, Ataturk per¬ 
mitted the Liberals to drop the whole mat¬ 
ter. They believed that Prime Minister Ismet 
Xnonu was terrified by the popular response 
to the opposition group, and convinced his 
chief that the foundations of the Republic 
were threatened. 

As tine went on, the People’s Party was 
dressed up to locHc more and more like a 
dynamic totalitarian movement. Dubious 
theories of race, language, and history, de¬ 
signed to reassure tiie Turkish people as to 
their central poslticm in human clvHisatlon, 
received official sponaonhip. In foreign pol¬ 
icy. paradoxically, the growing Axis threat 
to the status quo had impelled Turkey, like 
the Soviet Union, to Join the League of Na¬ 
tions in a belated effort to achieve collec¬ 
tive security. Bven before Ataturk’s death 
and Inonu's succession to the presidency in 
1088, the foundations were laid for a sup¬ 
plementary defensive alliance with Britain 
and France, .which was concluded Just after 
the oiitbreek of war in 1030. 

The war years, with every country on Tur¬ 
key's frontiers sooner or later involved In 
the struggle, were scarce / a time for liberal 
experiment. In 1946, the emergence of an 
expansionist Soviet Union as the only sur¬ 
viving grea power in Faatem Europe brought 
about a reexamination of policy at home 
and abroad. 

Inonu’s achievement In staying out of the 
war while maintaining alliance and friend¬ 
ship with the wes te rn wing of the victorious 
coalition was almost universally applouded 
In Turkey. On both counts It was a con¬ 
spicuous Improvement over Turkey’s status 
at the end of the First World War. Inter¬ 
nally, there was no compelling reuon for a 
change. 

In view of Moscow’s territorial claims ad¬ 
vanced in June 1946. the urgent need for ob¬ 
taining the support of the West shed a dif¬ 
ferent light on the matter. Britain and 
France, Turkey’s two formal allies, wore no 
longer In a position to form a counterweight 
to Russian Interest in the Straits, Kars, Art- 
vln, and Ardahan. As viewed by the classi¬ 
cal school of Turkish diplomacy, American 
policy was not committed to back Turkey 
and was even more subject than Britain and 
France to the moods of public opinion. ’Tur¬ 
key’s wartime neutrality might be regarded 
as both correct and useful by western dip¬ 
lomatists, but it did not inspire anything 
like the popular sympathy won by the Rus¬ 
sians as fluting allies. 

It was at this stage In the fall of 1045 that a 
former Prime Minister, Celal Bayar, a silent 
back-bencher tn the National Assembly ever 
since Inonu became president, issued a call 
for reform within the ranks of the People's 
Party. Instead, he wae expelled along with 
three other dissidents—Reflk Koraltan, a vet¬ 
eran public prosecutor; Fuad Koprulu, Tur¬ 
key’s best-known historian, and a prosper¬ 
ous landowner; Adnan Menderee, who takes 
his name from the stlll-meandering river of 
bis home In the rich Aegean coastal region. 
The four rebels proclaimed the foundation 
of the Demokrat Partial. 

In spite of the precedent of Ataturk and 
the Liberals of 1990, the Democrats certainly 
did not begin as a gleam In the eye of Inonu. 
Xf the President had decided to appoint an 
opposition leader, he would have selected a 
nore congenial figure. The experiment hav¬ 
ing been thrust upon him, he decided to 
accept it; suppression would have been dou¬ 
bly •mbarrastlng to Turkey’s prsatlge tn the 
west. Preparations were made for the re- 
piabUe's first direct elections to the National 
Assembly In July 1046. 
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Bayar’s plea for more political and eco¬ 
nomic freedom was taken up by most of the 
big metropolitan newspapers of Istanbul, 
weary alter yeara of heavy-handed control 
and suppression. The patriotic character of 
the opposition was assured when Turkey’s 
only field marshal, Fevzl Cakmak, agreed to 
emerge from retirement and run as an "In¬ 
dependent” on the Democrats* list. 

The election was marred by intimidation 
of the voters and administrative perversion 
of the results In many cases: the Democrats 
should have received many more seats than 
the one In six they were awarded after much 
embarrassing delay In declaring the results. 
A new bitterness entered the relations be¬ 
tween government and opposition. 

In the People's Party, nervous politicians 
of the old school wanted to go back to the 
good old days when nobody crossed the gov¬ 
ernment. President Inonu, however, looked 
instead to younger men like Mlhat Erlm 
and Kasim Oulek to give a more democratic 
tone to the party. 

The Democrats were always in danger of 
becoming a mere voice of uninhibited de- 
nunciation, rather than an organization pre¬ 
parting to offer the people an alternative 
government. One wing, finding Bayar's pol¬ 
icy of patiently building a nation-wide or¬ 
ganization too tame, split off to form a 
third, or Nation, party, led or at least fronted 
by the august Marshal Cakmak. In the 
long run, this probably helped the Demo¬ 
crats by drawing off the hotheads, and, with 
them, the attention of the government, al¬ 
ways tempted to strike In anger. 

In the years that followed the 1946 elec¬ 
tion. Russia remained Just as unfriendly 
and America showed Increasingly active sym¬ 
pathy and support for Turkey's stand. Tru¬ 
man aid In 1947 and Marshall aid the next 
year opened new perspectives for Turkey's 
military and economic strength. Most Turks 
saw that It would be inexpedient to abandon 
the democratic experiment on the one hand, 
or for party rivalries to boll over and create 
internal weakness on the other. This pecu¬ 
liar international situation produced a hot¬ 
house atmosphere favorable to the growth of 
transplanted western democracy. 

A year before the 1950 election Its pros¬ 
pects were far from brilliant. Both oppo¬ 
sition parties were still boycotting local 
elections and byelections because the Gov¬ 
ernment had not yet met their demand for 
a fair election law. Political debate was 
frequently centered on hair-splitting ques¬ 
tions that were significant only because they 
seemed to show that the Government might 
be looking for groimds to suppress the op¬ 
position. The press, however, was increas¬ 
ingly free and increasingly Independent of 
all three parties, to the considerable dis¬ 
gust of the Democrats. This fact helped 
to raise the tone of the debate. 

Finally the Government incorporated most 
of the Democrats' suggestions In the new 
election law, and the Democrats agreed to 
run. Grave doubts remained, as to whether 
the parties, the administrative machine, and 
the general public could make it work. In 
a land where the literacy rate Is still ex¬ 
tremely low, where bipartisan poll manage¬ 
ment was unprecedented, and where the 
law’s complicated appeal mechanism could 
hold up the results almost indefinlately, 
many things could go wrong. 

The consensus was that at least in the 
cities of Ankara, Istanbul, and Izmir an 
honest election was possible and even likely. 
Here the Democrats were well organized, lit¬ 
eracy and political Interest were both rela¬ 
tively high, and a repetition of the 1946 
scandal would have been a conspicuous na¬ 
tional disgrace. 

As for the smaller towns and the 85,000 
villages of Anatolia, many doubted whether 
the peasant, even if he dared to trust the 
secrecy of the poll, would care very much 


which politicians ruled in Ankara. Above 
all, in the eastern provinces between the 
Euphrates and the Oaucasus frontier, so 
much more backward than the rest of the 
country and so tightly under the adminis¬ 
trative and military thumb of the Govern¬ 
ment. It was easy to believe that the People’s 
Party would pick up enough seats to pro¬ 
duce a comfortable national majority. A 
solid east seemed In prospect. If the peas¬ 
ants were somehow persuaded to vote for 
the Government, this would mean a clean 
sweep for the People's Party In every elec¬ 
tion district except the province of Istan¬ 
bul, the only one In which city dwellers out¬ 
numbered country folk. The most generous 
prelection nonparty estimate 1 heard was 
two seats out of five for the Democrats. 

To my surprise, a swing through central 
an'I eastern 'Turkey a month before the elec¬ 
tion showed a picture scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from that in the cities. In spite of 
alleged campaign outrages played up in the 
metropolitan and provincial press, the tem¬ 
per of the country was nowhere near the 
boiling point. People were Interested In 
what the parties were saying but not demon¬ 
stratively enthusiastic. A common remark 
was: "I don't know how the province will go. 
but this village will probably vote for the 
Demlrklrat Party.” Slightly twisted, demo¬ 
crat means Iron-breaker In Turkish. Even 
more significant, the rural and provincial 
Democrats had few complaints to make about 
administrative obstruction. Not at all like 
1946, they said. 

Celal Bayar went east for the final week 
of the campaign. In Elazlg he proclaimed: 
*'If you are satisfied with your present con¬ 
dition. vote for the People’s Party. If not, 
vote for us.” 

On a rainy election Sunday. May 14. every 
polling station I visited Inside and outside 
Ankara presented the same sceen of decorum, 
approaching solemnity. The police and gen¬ 
darmes kept their distance, and there were no 
disorders anyway. Silently men and women 
waited their turn to complete the compli¬ 
cated paper work and make their private 
choice. They sensed the historic responsi¬ 
bility before them, and some inner discipline 
told them to accept It with calmness and 
dignity. 

That night at the Democrats’ modest na¬ 
tional headquarten on Inonu Boulevard they 
kept their excitement under firm control as 
the returns began coming In. Bayar read 
us a list of telegrams from many provincial 
centers reporting an orderly poll and a lead 
In the count. He cautioned us against jump¬ 
ing at conclusions: there was still no word at 
all from the east. While he was talking, an¬ 
other blue telegram was brought in and he 
opened It. It was from Mus, one cff the most 
remote districts of the doubtfiil area. There 
was no change In his voice as he read to us: 
"We are ahead.” 

Next morning, when the outlines of an 
overwhelming Democratic landslide became 
clear. It only remained for the People’s Party 
to scotch rumors of an army coup d'4tat by 
announcing that they were preparing to turn 
over the reins of government In an orderly 
way. On a Monday afternoon a week later, 
the new National Assembly met to elect Bayar 
president of the republic, with Menderes as 
Prime Minister and Koprulu as Foreign 
Minister. 

The election was an expression of dissatis¬ 
faction. but It was more than that. For the 
first time the Turkish people were given a 
chance to show that they were the master 
of the government—so they quietly but 
firmly asserted themselves. The article In 
the constitution of the republic which reads, 
"Sovereignty belongs to the people, without 
limitation or restriction,” had come to life. 

The new government made few sweeping 
changes. They listened to business interests 
more sympathetically, and brought a more 


critical eye to bear on the entrenched mili¬ 
tary bureaucracy. In foreign affairs, how¬ 
ever, the Democrats showed more energy and 
initiative than Inonu’s cautious waiting 
game. They were the first United Nations 
government to offer unconditionally ground 
reinforcements for the American troops in 
Korea last summer. The Turkish brigade 
has since distinguished Itself In the stubborn 
defensive bayonet warfare of their tradition. 

Turkey has even offered to throw away Its 
loophole to neutrality by assuming the obli¬ 
gations of membership in the Atlantic Pact. 
This comes from a reasoned calculation that 
they do not want to be space to be sold 
against time In the event of all-out war; they 
want to be assured of a place within the main 
line of defense of the West. The Pentagon 
apparently was not ready to extend Its com¬ 
mitments, and consultative machinery was 
as far as the Atlantic Powers accordingly 
agreed to go at this stage. 

The cold war continues to provide a hot¬ 
house atmosphere favorable to the growth of 
Turkish democracy. Already It Is clear that 
the plant Is putting out genuine roots of Its 
own In Turkish soil. If democracy is not 
discredited by Its eccentricities In the United 
States and Its timidities in Western Europe, 
if Its Turkish practitioners prove reasonably 
effective. It stands a good chance of surviving 
and flourishing at the very frontier of Soviet 
absolutism. 

Commeiitt by Walter Wmchell On 

Responiibility for Gambling 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I have be¬ 
fore me this morning’s column by Mr. 
Walter Winchell on the subject of the 
real source of responsibility for inter¬ 
state gambling. Mr. Winchell, who 
fought communism, cancer, and crime 
long before it became fashionable to do 
so, has written another of his hard¬ 
hitting columns—punching straight from 
the shoulder. 

His remarks will, I believe, raise blood 
pressures, lift eyebrows, but most im¬ 
portant. elevate the sights of a lot of 
people so that they can see exactly what 
one very keen observer feels is really 
Involved in the multi-billion-dollar 
gambling syndicate. Whether or not 
one agrees entirely with Mr. Winchell— 
and there will be some heated differ¬ 
ences—-I doubt very much that there will 
be many folks who do not respect his 
frank approach on this subject of hypo¬ 
crisy and gambling. I ask unanimous 
consent that the column be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Walter Winchell in New York 
Mr. and Mrs. United States: The Kefauver 
committee has done a good job of showing up 
the American underworld with its political 
tie-ups. But never in history has the sinful 
life been given the effective—and mislead¬ 
ing—advertising it got from the Senate hear- 
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Ingi tn tli« lut f«w weeln. Whan tha avor- 
ftga haad-ioorfclng, dabt-ndden eltlaan hoard 
that a nronk ooetollo can owing oiootlono and 
koop $60,000 In eaoh around tho houoo for 
spending money—hlo lint reaction was not 
apt to be Indignation as much as envy. 

But that’s one of the limitations of this 
modem world. Television can give a pio- 
ture. but only the mind con give a view. 
For every so-called successful Costello there 
ore 6.000 misled kids in reform schools and 
10,000 men behind prison bars. Frank Cos¬ 
tello, on the surface, was a winner. But the 
losen In the criminal gome—the inrlsoners 
In the penitentiary—could have testified that 
all of Costello’s money Isn’t worth the right 
of a freeman to take a walk in the spring. 

When the chic Virginia Hill unfolded her 
amazing life story (contributing nothing to 
the committee’s knotirledge of crime—after 
her tardy arrival was excused by Senator 
BOrAUVxs with the explanation “ladles from 
my part of the country ore traditionally 
late’’) many a young id^l must have won¬ 
dered: Who really knows best? Mother or 
Virginia BUI? After doing all the things 
called wrong, there she was on top of the 
world, with a beautiful home In Miami Beach 
and a handsome husband and baby. 

But it Is a very hard life for any women to 
reoeive more attention than affection—and 
even harder to reoeive more affection than 
respect. The life of Virginia HUl sounds 
glamorous to the uninitiated. But as Da¬ 
mon Runyon said: “It reads a whole lot bet¬ 
ter than It lives.’’ Moat women would gladly 
trade every fur coat or Miami mansion they 
might own to avoid having the man they 
love shot between the eyes with a rlfis—or 
the thousand tortured hours spent waiting 
for It. And. of course, for every girl like 
Virginia Rill who hit the highlights of the 
shadow circuit, there are 10,000 pitifully de¬ 
pendent upon the whim of a criminal’s 
twisted mind for their next meal. Television 
could not tell anyone of their stories—not 
only because It Is too gruesome—but be¬ 
cause there Is xmthlng more boring than 
repeated sordidness. 

The Senators have proven that the under¬ 
world Is based on one principal source of 
revenue: Oambllng, and 90 percent of that 
horse gambling. But some eminent psychol¬ 
ogists would tell you the reason public Inter¬ 
est and Indignation are so high was not be¬ 
cause the spotlight was on Frank Costello— 
but because America was bolding the mirror 
up to itself. Frank Costello, sitting in the 
witness chair, was not the average cltlMn*s 
$2 bet come home to win—but come home to 
roost. 

Whether or not the average citizen likes to 
believe It. It is Just as immoral for him to 
place an Illegal bet with the gamblers as It 
is for the gamblers to bribe public offlclals. 
’The gamblers do not use their own money to 
bribe public offlclals; they haven’t enough. 
They must use the public’s. Anyone born 
before noon today knows that port of his $3 
bet goes to the crooked combine between 
criminals and politicians. Under the com¬ 
mon law, knowing that makes him an acces¬ 
sory before the fact—ond an accessory before 
the fact is a principal to the crime. Accord¬ 
ingly, Mr. and Mrs. Betting America, take a 
good look at Frank Costello, because more 
than he was your enemy—be was your agent. 

What the television pictures lacked was a 
“montage.” They should have had plenty of 
background shots; in fact, they left out the 
main character, which was Mr. and Mrs. Mil¬ 
lions of Betting Public. They should have 
shown background shots of the crowds 
swarming up to the betting windows; the 
busy horse rooms around the country serv¬ 
iced by the eminently respectable A. T. A 
and the conservative newquipere with the 
racing results. And, of course, the delega¬ 
tion of happy United States Senators being 


received by the aovemor of Kentucky at last 
year's Kentucky Derby. Or. to make It more 
timely, the horde of Woshhigton politicians 
skipping the Kefauver heoringa to swarm out 
to the opening of Israrel last Good Friday. 

This is no defense of gambling or official 
bribing, but it is on attack on hypocrisy. 
Under his constitutional rights, Frank Cos¬ 
tello need not oonfeoi to anything on the 
witness stand. On the other hand, Costello 
is perfectly satisfied with the gambling sit¬ 
uation. Mr. and Mrs. America and the United 
States Senate ore not. They want to do 
eomethlng about it. But, unfortunately. It is 
a first rule of the law they say they seek to 
uphold that the applicant come in with clean 
hands. Well, Mr. and Mrs. America, at least 
half of you haven’t got them. The hands of 
half the adult population are soiled by the 
billions of dollars they have paid out in $2 
bate—the tiny little raindrops out of which 
comes the torrent of corruption. Mr. and 
Mrs. Two Dollar Bettor, you can stop specu¬ 
lating on who is the man higher up. Not 
very surprisingly—^to those who know how 
the system works—Mr. and Mrs. Two Dollar 
Bettor—It is you. 

Vice alone does not make a hypocrite. A 
hypocrite is a man who denies his own 
vices while he seeks to punish his own fall¬ 
ings in others. Whatever the betting laws 
may say. betting on horse races is on ancient 
American tradition, a long-fixed habit, and 
a time-honored Institution. Once this la ad¬ 
mitted, the public won’t need the underworld 
as Its broker any more than it now needs a 
rum runner to deliver its $8,000,000,000 an¬ 
nual Intake of alcoholic liquors. Sure gam¬ 
bling la bad for you. but overeating kills 
1,000 times more breadwinners yearly than 
all the roulette wheels combined. 

Gambling Is as broad as the Nation and 
not as narrow as the televised pictures of the 
witness stand. What people are—and what 
people should be—is os old a story os the 
Garden of Eden. As Lincoln Steffens said of 
that: “It wasn’t Adam’s fault and It wasn’t 
Eve’s fault. It wasn’t the serpent’s fault, 
either. It was the fault of the apple they 
wanted.” 

Again this is no defense of gambling. But 
it does charge that the arlstocraUo blue- 
bloods of the Jockey Club, who stage the 
races, and Frank Costello, the conunon gam¬ 
bler, are more than brothers under the skin. 
They ore brothers under the table. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF MXW TOBX 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, pursu¬ 
ing further the inquiry represented by 
my House Resolution 89 for a special 
committee to investigate why Americans 
do not vote there is appended an in¬ 
teresting article on British experience in 
the same field entitled **Why the Brit¬ 
ish Vote” contrasting the 84 percent who 
voted in Britain in the 1950 general elec¬ 
tion with the 43 percent of the Amer¬ 
icans of voting age who voted in our 
1950 election. The article is reprinted 
from the Progressive, a magasine found¬ 
ed by Robert M. La Follette, Sr., in 1909, 
and not to be confused with the polit¬ 


ical party which bore this name in the 
1948 and 1950 election campaigns: 

Why tux Boxtuh Votx 

lAWDON.—Some British people did not like 
Uie results of the 1960 American elections, 
others did. But all agreed In deploring the 
low vote in a contest which could so greatly 
affect the future of the free world. Only 
48 percent of Americana of voting age took 
the trouble to cast their ballots, as com¬ 
pared with 84 percent In Britain In the 1050 
general election. 

The British envy Americans their know¬ 
how In Industrial productivity, and have sent 
many worker-management teams to the 
United States In recent years to learn what 
they can about the most up-to-date tech¬ 
niques. Perhaps Americans should return 
the compliment, and see what can he done 
to remedy the distressing political apathy 
of many United States citizens. 

Such a team would have to begin by ob¬ 
serving that political alertness, like high 
productivity, Is not a matter of techniques 
alone. Millions of Americans have somehow 
acquired the conviction that high productiv¬ 
ity is good in Itself, while viewing politics as 
a rather shabby affair, and not something in 
which the best people willingly take part. 
The businessman has never had the prestige 
in Britain that he enjoys in the United 
States; this Is one big reason why he Is less 
alert and enterprising. Politics, on the other 
band, is held In very high esteem, and at¬ 
tracts some of the ablest and most public- 
spirited young people In each generation. 

On the negative side. British politics is al¬ 
most sntlreiy free of the aura of petty cor¬ 
ruption which hangs about so much of the 
American political scene. In part, this Is due 
to the fact that Britain Is a more homogene¬ 
ous and self-disciplined community. The 
law Is greatly respected, and firmly—even 
harshly—enforced. Nothing arouses so much 
Indignation as an attack upon a policeman. 

But in part It Is because Britain imposes 
less of a strain on the morality of politicians. 
Reading the accounts of the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee. the British have been puzzled to learn 
that one of the main activities of the politi¬ 
cal underworld Is the protection of gambling; 
most forms of It are perfectly legal in Brit¬ 
ain, widely popular, and a source of consid¬ 
erable tax Income for the state. Americans 
pay a high price for pretending to be more 
strait-laced than they are. 

The result Is that the British voter usually 
has honest and reasonably able candidates 
for whom to vote. Even if he is unlucky In 
this respect, he knows at least that the strict¬ 
ness of party discipline Is such that one weak 
member of Parliament cannot caxise the na¬ 
tion any great harm. There Is little excuse 
for being too proud or too self-righteous to 
vote. On the contrary, the parties generally 
vie with one another in putting forward the 
best candidates they can. 

They are also Interested in getting out 
the highest possible vote. One cannot have 
Industrial productivity without wanting It. 
Americans dislike a manufacturer who wants 
to keep his output low azui his prices high. 
Yet they find little shocking In politicians 
speculating upon, or even seeking to Insure, 
a low vote. It miist be many years since 
any British politician has done so. From 
beginning to end, the whole election appa¬ 
ratus Is geared to get out the fullest possible 
vote. 

It begins with registration. Application 
forms are delivered by local government offl¬ 
clals at every doorstep In Britain once each 
year (It used to be twice a year, and will be 
again when Britain can afford it). The only 
effort required of the citizen Is to fill out the 
form for himself and his family and drop 
It. free of postage, in the nearest mailbox. 

Since it Is a matter of pride with each 
local government unit to achieve maximum 
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registration, the officials often go further 
than this. They check the returns against 
the last registration, and where people have 
dropped off they send canvassers to check 
up on them. Here again the shortage of 
money and manpower is something of an 
obstacle, and the party machines may have 
to do more of this work in the future. 

Every opportunity Is given them to do so. 
The lists of registered voters are posted In 
each precinct some time before they are 
closed. Party workers check them against 
their records, and send people around to 
bring In the missing names. This, In fact, 
used to be the main responsibility of the 
party ’‘election agent," called In earlier years 
the "registration agent." 

n 

These election agents are the top ser¬ 
geants of the British political battle. Each 
party tries to have one or more of them In 
as many constituencies as It can afford. It 
has become a recognized profession. People 
qualify for It by taking courses In election 
law and practices given by the party of their 
choice, and passing a thorough examination. 
For full-time agents it is a year-round, life¬ 
time Job; each party has established a sys¬ 
tem of retirement pensions for its agents. 
Precautions are taken to insure that they 
do not employ their strategic positions to 
become candidates for Parliament them¬ 
selves. 

Registration nowadays Is only the begin¬ 
ning of the agent’s Job. The more important 
work comes after the registration lists are 
completed and closed. They are then ar¬ 
ranged by streets and numbers and printed 
by local governments. Several bound copies 
are distributed to each party agent. He and 
his voluntary helpers cut out the pages and 
paste them on stout cardboard. They pro¬ 
vide the basis for the thorough house-to- 
house canvass which then begins. Each 
voter Is visited, and rated by the canvasser as 
"Labor," “Conservative," "Liberal," or 
"Doubtful." The "Doubtful" people are can¬ 
vassed a second and even a third time, to 
win their definite support. 

Since he cannot know the date of a Par¬ 
liamentary election very far In advance (that 
Is decided by the Prime Minister), the agent 
miist maintain a constant state of prepared¬ 
ness. Local elections come at regular dates, 
as in America, and provide trial runs. But 
Parliamentary campaigning never comes to 
a full stop. The sitting Member of Parlia¬ 
ment Is constantly visiting his constituency; 
many of them have "clinics" every week, 
when their constituents, whatever their poli¬ 
tics, may come to them for advice and help. 

The opposition candidate Is usually chosen 
well in advance, and is also constantly active 
"nursing" the constituency. Incidentally, It 
is not required In Britain that a candidate 
reside In the constituency, and many. In fact, 
are chosen from outside. 

When the date of a general election Is an¬ 
nounced, the agents and candidates simply 
shift their smooth-running machines Into 
high gear. Each candidate has the right to 
have his "election address" delivered to every 
voter at public expense. From then on, he 
pays his own way, and his expenditures are 
limited by law. 

He spends the day meeting as many people 
at their doorsteps as possble, and crowds 
three or four public meetings into every 
evening. If the contest is an important one, 
national leaders, from the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Churchill down, come to the con¬ 
stituency to speak for him and for their 
party. Headquarters are set up In each 
voting district, and manned by volunteers, 
many of them with experience of several 
previous elections. They see every voter, not 
once but several times, in the course of the 
campaign. So thorough Is the canvass that 
an experienced agent can predict the vote 
within 1 percent well before election day. 


It Is on that day that the most strenuous 
action takes place. By then, the agent knows 
where every one of his party's supporters la 
to be found. His watchers at the polls note 
d'>wn every person who has voted. Runners 
bring the names to the neighborhood head¬ 
quarters, and they are checked off on the 
printed registration pages. In midafternoon 
the work of checking up on the laggards com¬ 
mences. This Is done street by street, and no 
possible supporter is left unsummoned. 
Only those who are determined not to vote, 
or are utterly Indifferent, succeed in evad¬ 
ing their civic duty. 

Until recent years, the Labor Party elec¬ 
tion machine, with its many volunteer 
workers, had an edge on the Conservatives 
In effectiveness. By last year Lord Woolton, 
head of the Conservative Party orgai zatlon, 
had turned the tables. He had large funds, 
and was able to hire many energetic people, 
particularly ex-World War n officers, to do 
the work. No political machine In British 
history has ever functioned so effectively as 
his did last year. 

Had the Republicans done half so good a 
Job. Governor Dewey would be President 
today. The way in which the Tories took 
advantage of the provisions for voting by 
mall was particularly impressive. At one 
constituency after another they turned up 
a postal vote over the thousand mark, while 
Labor stuck low in the hundreds. As the 
party machines square off for the next round, 
this is a point to which Labor agents are 
giving earnest attention. 

Obviously, even in Britain it is easier to 
get out a high vote In constituencies where 
the contest is reasonably close. But all 
parties do their best even in safe Labor or 
Conservative seats. They emphasize the 
Importance of the total national vote for 
each party, as well as the place It wins In 
Parliament. The candidate who Is certain 
of victory takes pride In exceeding any pre¬ 
vious majority. The candidate whose cause 
is hopeless works hard to Improve his party’s 
position. It Is a matter of direct personal 
Interest to him, as well. 

Many ambitious people begin their pil¬ 
grimage to Parliament by taking on a con¬ 
stituency they cannot win. They hope and 
strive to make good enough showings so 
that their case for a better constituency at 
the next election will be Improved. Here 
the British system, by which candidates can 
shop around for constituencies rather than 
be restricted to the one in which they live, 
serves to keep up the minority party’s In¬ 
terest even in rock-ribbed Labor or Con¬ 
servative strongholds. 

All these traditions and practices contrib¬ 
ute to the large-scale turn-out of British 
voters. It could, of course, be made even 
greater. Although the polling hours, from 
seven in the morning until nine In the eve¬ 
ning, are generous, there might be an ad¬ 
vantage In holding elections on a Sunday or 
a holiday, as In places on the Continent. 
Or voting might be made compulsory, as it 
Is in Australia and Belgium. But most party 
officials feel that they have done very well 
as it Is; and can do even better In the future. 

After looking at the American election re¬ 
sults, more than one observer has asked: "If 
the voice of the people is the voice of God, 
whose voice Is the silence of the people?" 

American politicians must sometimes won¬ 
der what sort of a nation the 67 percent of 
the United States electorate who did not vote 
last November really wanted. British politi¬ 
cal leaders derive pride and confidence from 
the fact that they have been put In power 
by the verdict, freely recorded, of the over¬ 
whelming majority of adult Britishers. Some 
British traditions and techniques may not be 
suited to America. But they are worth 
considering. 


It Is a poor advertisement of American 
democracy if more than half the people ore 
not enough Interested in It to take the 
trouble to vote. 

Gorgat, AIam Coal Mine Laadi the Way to 
Greater Coal Production, Lowered 
Cotta, and Increased Safety by Adopt¬ 
ing Additional Progrettive and E£B^ 
dent Mining Methods 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL EUlOTT 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 include 
an article by Dr. Milton H. Pies, styled 
"Greater Coal Production at Gorgas 
Mine by Roof Bolting and Continuous 
Miner.” This article was originally pub¬ 
lished in the December 1050 issue of 
Mining Engineering, a publication of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal¬ 
lurgical Engineers. 

This article shows how the Gorgas, 
Ala., coal mine is leading the way to 
greater coal production, lowered costs, 
and increased safety by adopting addi¬ 
tional progressive and efficient mining 
methods. 

The article follows; 

Gbkater Coal Productiomt at Gorqas Mine 
BY Roor Bolting and Continuous Miner 
(By Milton H. Flea, manager, coal operations, 
Alabama Power Co., and consulting engi¬ 
neer) 

The Alabama Power Co. operates Its Gorgas 
mine In Walker County, Ala., Immediately 
adjacent to its steam plant. The coal mine 
property consists of some 19,000 acres of fee 
and mineral ownership lands, and all of the 
production from the mine—approximately 
2,500 tons per day—is utilized at the com¬ 
pany’s adjoining steam plant. ’The company 
is presently considering the purchase of ad¬ 
ditional acreage adjoining its present hold¬ 
ings which acquisition will almost double 
its reserves. The coal is transported from 
the mine over a short railroad spur in the 
company’s own equipment, either directly 
to one of the large plants at Gorgas or to a 
storage pile. The longest haul is about 
miles. 

The mine produces 2,500 tons of washed 
coal per day of two shifts. The preparation 
of the coal, resulting in a uniform 3 by 0 
inch size product, is obtained by passing the 
coal through a Bradford breaker, thence to 
two Jeffrey diaphragm Jigs, thence over de¬ 
watering screens to a 1,000-ton capacity coal 
bin for further dewatering and transship¬ 
ment to the power plants. Flow sheet A in¬ 
dicates the travel of the coal from mine car 
to railroad bln. 

The coal property has been thoroughly 
drilled and otherwise prospected and con¬ 
tains some 86,000,000 tons of proven recov¬ 
erable coal in three coal beds. These coal 
beds, beginning at the surface, are the Pratt, 
and at an interval of 40 to 70 feet below, 
the American, and then at an Interval of 
400 feet, the Mary Lee. Coal is being mined 
only from the American bed, but resump¬ 
tion of mining from the Pratt bed is planned 
for 1962. 

The data presented relate to the operation 
of one Joy continuous miner, which began tv 
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produce coal regularly In March 1950, and to 
the application of roof bolting throughout 
the entire mine, which began at the eame 
time. 

The American seam at Oorgas averages 
about 54 Inches In thickness. 

The rooms are 25 feet wide, driven 260 
feet deep, and the pillars between rooms are 
20 feet across. Since the American work¬ 
ings are In advance of the Pratt, no pillars 
are pulled. The width of the rooms com¬ 
pared to that of pillars Is Increased with 
the continuous miner and the percentage 
of recovery appreciably Improved. 

The larger portion of the production of the 
mine other than that obtained with the con¬ 
tinuous miner Is procured with mobile load¬ 
ing machines, Joy 12 BU, loading onto con¬ 
veyors. These conveyors load either onto 
belts In the cross entries, or directly Into 
Sanford-Day 5-ton drop-bottom mine cars. 
The main line track Is laid with 70-pound 
rail, a part of which is thermite welded, with 
plans for eventually welding the entire track. 
This track Is slag ballasted, and treated ties 
are used. Main line locomotives are 15 tons, 
gathering locomotives 6 to 10 tons. 

The bottom below the coal Is fire clay, 
which Is fairly soft In Its consistency. Di¬ 
rectly above the coal In varying degrees of 
hardness and thickness there are two draw 
rocks. The first draw rock, which Is the most 
difficult to hold. Is from 2 to 6 Inches thick, 
and, above, the other draw rock varies from 
10 to 20 Inches in thickness. In most sec¬ 
tions of the mine only the first draw com¬ 
monly falls with the coal as It Is undercut 
and shot. Occasionally the second draw 
comes down, but It Is only In rare Instances 
that both draw rocks, which might total 30 
Inches, cannot be supported. The rook above 
these draw rocks Is a hard, sandy shale. Ideal 
for anchoring roof bolts. 

During a period of from 6 to 8 months In 
1949 roof bolting was applied to a sot of 
three places where a Joy mobile loading unit 
was In operation. Then the practice was ex¬ 
tended to some three or four additional units. 
The adaptability of the system to the condi¬ 
tions as they exist at Gorges was definitely 
proved before the bolting was applied to the 
entire mine. Before any definite decision was 
reached, many tests were made In various 
sections of the mine and in other operations 
In the district. The results obtained were 
helpful In the final decision to adopt the 
system throughout the entire mine. 

Experience demonstrated that one of the 
most important factors In securing satisfac¬ 
tory roof bolting was to obtain a fixed an¬ 
chorage for the bolts In the roof stratum. 
Where the wedge-type bolt Is used, the na¬ 
ture of the rock stratum In which the anchor 
Is located, the design of the wedge, the meth¬ 
od employed In slitting the bolt end, and the 
hardness of the bolt steel Itself are all factors 
affecting the holding power or strength of 
the anchor. 

It Is recommended that each individual 
mine using the wedge-type anchor do a cer¬ 
tain amount of experimenting and testing 
in order to determine that the anchorage 
is sufficient to support the amount of rock 
required. 

Tests made in pulling roof bolts at Gorges 
and other mines, using a Continental Gin 
roof-bolt tester, with gage calibrated to reg¬ 
ister tension pull directly In tons, gave some 
interesting results. For example, at Gorges 
a 1-inch cut thread, burned-slot bolt was 
originally used with a % by % by 5V^i-inch 
wedge In a 1%-lnch drill hole. This bolt 
installation provided anchorage (at 8-ton 
ram pressiure) sufficient to break bolts In all 
tests. Later, In an effort to reduce the cost 
of the roof bolts (approximately 13,000 were 
Installed per month at this mine) It was de¬ 
cided to use a 1-inch rolled-thread bolt with 
a sheared slot. The shank diameter of this 
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•heared-slot bolt Is approximately 29 /32 
Inch, and its cost is 12Vi cents less than the 
cut thread with burned slot. 

When this latter type bolt was first in¬ 
stalled on a trial Installation, a % by % by 
6l^-lnch burned wedge was used in a 1%. 
inch drill hole, the same as has been used 
with the l-lnch cut thread with burned slot. 
These bolts, however, would pull out at 
around 6-ton tension. Irrespective of the 
method used In driving the bolt Into the roof 
hole (hydraulic ram, stoper, and hand driv. 
Ing was tried). It was found that by anchor¬ 
ing them In a 1*4-inch hole and using a 
larger wedge. % by % by 6-lnch burned 
wedge, and 8-ton ram pressure, the bolt 
would break before pulling out. It was fur¬ 
ther found that by using a wedge designed 
so that the bolt could be rammed to the ex¬ 
treme depth of the hole at approximately 
8 to 9 tons pressure, maximum holding was 
obtained. 

At a second mine a number of tests were 
made with various types of wedges, and the 
only wedge-type bolt that could be made to 
hold over 10 tons was a high-grade carbon 
steel bolt. 

In some cases better anchorage can be 
obtained by increasing the length of the bolt 
and anchoring it In more suitable stratum. 
Experience indicates that the expanding 
shell-type anchor is not affected by the vari¬ 
ations in rock strata as much as are the 
wedge type: and where it is difficult to secure 
anchorage with the wedge-type bolt, the ex¬ 
panding wedge shell may offer the best solu¬ 
tion even though the installation time and 
expense may be greater. 

The roof bolt pull-test data presented 
herein, table 1, were compiled from a test 
made at the Oorgas mine to determine the 
holding strength of various type bolts under 
varying methods of installation—^wedge de¬ 
sign and ram pressure. The roof holes were 
drilled with a rotary electric drill, and the 
bolts installed with a hydraulic ram. 

It soon became obvious that this method 
of roof suspension offered so many decided 
advantages over the older system of room 
props with cross collars that, after all possible 
checks had been made as to the safety for 
the men, the system was adopted. It was 
found, for example, that because of the added 
maneuverability of machines (such as the 
boom on the loading machine or the cutting 
machines working across the face) the effi¬ 
ciency of loading units was increased from 
20 to 26 percent. The contrast in the two 
systems of roof support is emphasized by the 
pictures heading this article. One shows the 
method of supporting the roof with props 
the cross collars, and the other by roof 
bolting. 

It is extremely difficult to support the sec¬ 
ond draw In most of the working places in 
the mine by means of props and cross collars 
because of the consistency of the underlying 
fire clay. When the timbering in the mine 
was done by cross collars and props, the 
props would sink into the bottom as weight 
came on, and there was continuous trouble. 
Idle periods, at times only from Friday night 
to Monday morning, often resulted In re¬ 
duced production on Monday due to falls in 
the working places, which required time to 
clean up before loading could begin. During 
longer Idle periods It was always necessary to 
send crews Into the mine to remove the falls 
of rook, and often to reset cross collars. En¬ 
tries and air courses driven In advance of 
rooms required additional cleaning when the 
equipment was moved forward. Experience 
demonstrated that it was particularly trou¬ 
blesome for the face crews to carry props and 
8- by 8- by 16-lnch cross collars for timbering 
to the face In such medium thickness coal, 
and the time lost was appreciable. This 
work was made much less laborious with the 
new system where it Is required to carry only 
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the lighter materials consisting of bolts, nuts, 
and small size T-boards. 

Roof support by means of bolts has no de¬ 
pendence on the nature of the fioor of a 
mine, and that gain Is Important whore the 
bottom is soft. 

It has been demonstrated that the ability 
of bolts to support the roof is greater than 
the strength of props and cross collars, but 
It has been decided to place the bolts on the 
same centers as the props, that is 4-foot 
squares. The maximum draw rock encoun¬ 
tered had reached 30 inches, and bolts were 
fixed at a 40-lnch length, which would give 
an 8-inch penetration Into the permanent 
stratum when the maximum thickness of 
draw rock was encountered. 

While expansion bolts and other types have 
been tried, the bolt adopted thus far has 
been the split bolt with a wedge. Table 1 in¬ 
dicates the resistance of these bolts to pull, 
which emphasizes the supporting strength 
of the bolt. The factor of safety of the roof 
bolting, assuming that the rock to be sup¬ 
ported is 4 by 4 feet by a maximum of 2 Vi 
feet thick. Is much greater than that attained 
in the use of timbers. And since both draw 
rocks In the mine average less than 18 Inches, 
the factor of safety Is high. 

Since in the advanced workings of this 
mine the supporting rock is shaly sandstone, 
which has become so hard that it is difficult 
to drill, and since the draw rock in this area 
has not exceeded 18 inches, the length of 
the roof bolt has been reduced to 30 Inches. 
When the bolts were first installed In rooms 
it was decided to use wooden T-boards 
against the roof Just inside of the washer 
and nut of the bolt. These were originally 
3 by 8 Inches by 3 feet, and were used only 
in rooms. Experience has Justified the re¬ 
duction In the size of the T-boards to 3 by 8 
Inches by 2 feet. In the entries or haulage- 
ways where roof bolts are used, timber Is 
not employed directly under the roof, but 
only the metal plate washers, 6 by 6 by one- 
quarter Inches thick. 

Prior to the adoption of roof bolting 
throughout the entire mine and during the 
preliminary stages of the W'ork, It was felt 
that If an ellectlve, flexible method of drill¬ 
ing the roof could be devised, one that would 
not Involve such costly Initial expenditure 
as Is required for portable air compressor. 
Jack hammer, and Impact wrench and piping, 
approval to adopt the system throughout 
the entire mine could be more readily ob¬ 
tained. Each loading unit would require the 
air equipment mentioned, and at Gorgas 
there were a maximum of nine such units. 
It was believed also that a rotary electric 
drill would release less fine rock dust In tfie 
drilling operation and that vibration caused 
by pneumatic stopers, which have a tendency 
to loosen the roof, would be eliminated by 
the use of the drill ram. 

A light, compact, self-propelling drill rig 
was designed by Paul E. Glaze, assistant 
superintendent and chief electrician at the 
Gorgas operation. These machines have 
proved very effective. The number of holes 
per day has averaged 50. and at times the 
total has reached as high as 80. The men 
who drill the holes and insert the bolts also 
perform other duties. 

Also included Is the new type self-propelled 
unit for roof drilling. At present these drill 
rigs are being built by the Continental Gin 
Co. under the trade name of Drillram. The 
rotary drill is so mounted on a hydraulic 
cylinder that upon completion of the drill¬ 
ing operation this drill can be swung out 
of position, the roof bolt inserted in the hole 
Just drilled, and the hydraulic ram swung 
into position to set the spilt bolt with wedge, 
without relocating the machine Itself. 

The contribution which the roof bolting 
has made in the safe operation of the mine 
has been significant. Roof bolting, when 
used in conjunction with the continuous 
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miner type of meoblne. where no exploetvee tion to eoel mtntnf, hut It may well be that than that by the vm of wooim auppoita. 

ai« required, wiu greatly mlnlmtoe roof falla. In Ita long hlatory no ilngte aoooinpllalunent but thle diflerenee la amall aa eompax^ to 

the greataet haaard In coal mining. The axoeeda that of roof bolting In nBlnaa. the added aflBotaney of the maohlnM, the 

United States Bureau of Mines dui^ the The oost of roof bolting at Ctorgaa mine Inereaeed tonnage obtained, and the In- 
yeare has been outstanding in Its oontrlbu- Is greater by approximately 10 oents per ton oreased safety of the men. 

TaSLX l.->~Jloo/ bolt pull teat data Oorgaa MiWh-iAiMrtoan aeam, June 1 ,1950 



Kxplanatlon of symbols: B8, bomed tdot; SB, sheered slot; CT, cut thread: RT, rolled thread; ES, expansion shell; (1). special notch. Holes 1 and 2 not u sed for poll test. 
Remarks; < Driven in with siedfa to 8)1 Inches proleotion after Sltp. Broke at UT, * Roof Irresmlarity at hole caused bon to be pulled out of line, causing bend at a point SH 
Inohes above threads. Bolt diameter Immediately above threads. < Driven up with Sledge to SH Inches proleotion, no additional data available. 


The continuous miner, purohnsed from the 
Joy Manufacturing Co., of the type 8-JCM, 
m aximu m height 89 inches, produced some 
coal during a few shifts in the month of 
Jsnuaiy 1960. Zt was not. however, until 
nfter the mlnee resumed operation on March 
6, following a period of Idlenese due to a 
Natlon*wlde etrlke. that the work of the 
mlnwr became regular. Only one contlnuoiu 
miner le employed In the mine at Qorgar, at 
the present time. It operates on two shifts 
and largely in rooms 17 feet wide, which have 
a 10-foot plUar between. It wiU be noted 
In this connection that this compares with 
the a6-foot rooms and 30-foot pillars em¬ 
ployed In the conventional method of min¬ 
ing, and taat the percentage of recovery is 
markedly Increased. 

When the machine was first installed, an 
attempt was made to operate It with one 
operator, one helper, one car trimmer, and 
one shuttle oar operator, using the Inter¬ 
mediate shuttle car, operated by push button 
on the miner, as a surge. This Is not practi¬ 
cal in coal 63 to 54 Inohes thick, for the rea¬ 
son that the operator of the miner doea not 
have aulBelent height over the surge shuttle 
car to properly gage Its loading. After the 
first few shifts a second shuttle car operator 
was added. The crew then consisted of the 
machine operator, the helper, two shuttle car 
operators, and a car trimmer, who loaded the 
mine car. 

Goal was mined at the face, conveyed by 
the shuttle car to a belt on the cross entry, 
and from the belt the coal was loaded Into a 
5vi-ton mine car on the main entry. This 
method of operation was continued through 
March 1960. Time studies were made on 
each shift, and It was soon deOnltely deter¬ 
mined that the idle period when the machine 
was standing was due entirely to the in¬ 
ability of the two shuttle cars to effectively 
serve it. It was then that one of the asalst- 
snt superintendents of the mine, John Davis, 
conceived the idea at utilizing an additional 
mobile loader, a small 13 BU. between the 
continuous miner and ^e Intermediate 
shuttle oar. The bottom of the mine acta 
as the surge. The continuous miner, as It 
produces the coal, deposits It on the floor and 
the IS BU picks it up and loads it Into the 
Intermediate shuttle oar. It has been the 
experience at Oorgas that the miner Is thus 
made oontlniious. 

Table 3 shows the oost p«r ton, separated 
as to day and nl|^t ahlfta, of coal produced 
by the continuous miner from January 1. 
1950, through August 1960, delivered In the 


mine car on the main haulage entry. The 
intermediate Joy mobile loader began op¬ 
eration durlxm Apru 1980. It will be noted 
how the tons per man-day have Increased 
with the proportionate deorease in the cost 
per ton. The figures indicated are raw coal, 
but teats reveal that the tons of washed 
coal per ton of raw coal with the continuous 
miner is 85 percent: whereas. In the con¬ 
ventional method of mining, using under¬ 
cutting machines, explosives, and mobile 
loaders, the washed coal Is only 73 percent of 
the raw coal produced on the same basis. 

It has been esUmated that on a washed 
coal basis the cost of producing coal with a 
continuous miner In the mine car on the 
main entry Is about one-tblrd of the cost 
of producing washed coal with the conven¬ 
tional mobile loaders. 

The crew now consists of one continuous 
miner operatOT, one helper, one Joy operator, 
two shuttle car operators, one ear trimmer, 
and one foreman. The average number at 
tons produced since March per shift has been 
397.6 of raw coal, with an average 86 percent 
wash coal recovery. The greatest advance In 
Bolid coal In one shift has been 166 feet, and 
the largest tonnage per shift has been 448 
tons of raw coal. 

The savings In explosives cost amounted to 
about 8 cents per ton. 

The noticeable improvement In the condi¬ 
tion of the roof In the places where the con> 
tlnuoua miner has operated has been most 
marked. Rlbe of pillars are not shattered 
and accordingly are capable of supporting 
more weight. Likewise, the hazard of falling 
rib coal is greatly minimized. Draw rook 
which formerly came down as the coal was 
shot, now stands up In places after the aup- 
porte are withdrawn for as long as 8 months. 
The 17-foot rooms are timbered with orosa 
collars with 6-foot centers supported by light 
Jacks. These rooms are timbered by the op¬ 
erator and helper as the places advance. 
After each room Is driven to Its boundary, 
which Is on an average of every two shifts, 
the cross collars and Jacks are withdrawn 
to the nearest crosscut and are there avail¬ 
able as the adjoining Inby rooms interesect 
these crosscuts. In the entries and air course 
the roof Is supported by bolts. 

The use of the continuous miner at Oor- 
gas has convincingly demonstrated that: 
(1) This method of winning coal from the 
face la dependable: (3) the use of the ma¬ 
chine greatly reduces the hazard of min. 
teg (a) by the elimination of explosives, (b) 
by reducing roof exposure, (e) by reducing 
man-boure of eiqiMaure per ton of coal mined. 


(d) by oonoentration of rock dust, (e) by 
removing the worker from the face (the op¬ 
erator of the machine performe hie task 
at a minimum of 10 feet from the face), (f) 
by eUmlnatlng the shattering of ribs of 
pillars and thus avoiding falls of pillar coal; 
(8) the cost Of producing coal Is greatly re¬ 
duced. 

The matter of the size of the coal pro¬ 
duced Is Of no moment at a mine like Oorgas 
where the coal is produced for steam pur¬ 
poses only, and this likewise would be true 
at mlnee producing metallurgical coal. Siz¬ 
ing tesU shown In tables 8 and 4 over a pe¬ 
riod of a week Indicate the difference be¬ 
tween sizes of the coal with a conventional 
mobile loader and undercutting machine as 
compared to the continuous miner. No no¬ 
ticeable effect has been observed In the qual¬ 
ity of the washed coal due to the use of this 
machine, producing about one-quarter of 
the total production. 

The results thus obtained In the use of 
this one continuous miner warranted the 
recent purchase by the Alabama Power Co. 
of two additional miners. If such results 
continue, the mine should be completely 
equipped with these machines. 

The writer feels a deep sense of obliga¬ 
tion to the following members of the min¬ 
ing staff of Alabama Power Cio. for their 
criticism and suggestions In the preparation 
of this paper: Barry M. Johnstone, manager 
of Ooi^as Mine: J. W. Shealy, senior engi¬ 
neer: W. O. Hodgkin, mining engineer: and 
B. W. Booker, superintendent. 

TABX.X 2.—Coat per ton of coal produced at 

faee with oonttnuoua miner, jan, 1, 1950. 

to Aug. 31, 1950 


ital 'T”'* , * f’ost 

mut g”" 


January... AS 11 1,714 80.6 $805.62 0.47 

FeCdniaiy >... 

Mareh- m 86 7,a00 26.6 3,857.62 ’”.*48 

April. 801 40 11.363 37.7 4,818.61 .38 

May. 835 46 12,620 87.7 4,860.08 .30 

June- 304 44 14.080 46.8 4,806.44 . 81 

July. 216 82 0,418 43.6 8,147.65 . 38 

August.... 828 M 14,100 43.8 4,614.55 . 38 

Total— 1,787 254 70;TW *80.6 28.706.87 4.86 


f Mbs Mle this month due to strike. 

* Dedttot 15 percent to obtain tons of weehed oeal per 
mett’day. 

* Divide by 0.85 to obtain oost per ton of washed oosL 
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Table 3.^ample screen analysis of coal taken from continuous miner 


Pate 

+6 In. 

»6 in. 
+3 In. 

—3 in. 
+m In. 

-IW in. 
+•>4 in. 

in. 
+14 in. 

in. 

+Hln. 

-Hln. 

+8M 

-8M 

+0 

Total 


pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

. pa. 

Pa. 

pa. 

June 12.1960. 

0 

4.3 

7.3 

19.76 

10.2 

17.88 

17.6 

23.1 

100.03 

Jmw 13, I960. 

3.98 

6.28 

10.26 

19.29 

9.80 

15.93 

16.64 

18.3 

99.6 

June 14, 1960. 

6.71 

6.54 

10.01 

19.80 

9.89 

13.93 

14.76 1 

17.4 

99. M 

June I.’’), lO.’lO. 

3.0 

4.3 

10.8 

20.9 

11.3 

14.4 

10.4 

18.3 

100.0 

June 1C. 1950. 

4.3 

5.5 

11.7 

20.7 

10.1 

14.1 

15.0 

18.0 

99.9 

Average. 

4.0 

6.4 

10.2 

20.09 

10.20 

15.26 

15.9 

19.1 

100.8 


Table it.—-Sample screen analysis of coal from joy loaders 


Date 

-6 in. 

—6 in. 
+3 in. 

-3 in. 
+l^i in. 

in. 
+»! in. 

-H in. 
+h in. 

-H in. 
+H in. 

in. 

+8M 

-8M 

+oin. 

Total 

June 12,1050. 

June 13, 19.50. 

June 14, mio. 

June 15, I960. 

June 10,1950. 

Average. 

pa. 

4.4 

11.2 

8.28 

3.3 

6.3 

pa. 

7.7 

11.6 

10.51 
8.6 
12.6 

pa. 

11.8 

17.8 

16.44 

18.0 

21.1 

Pvt. 

21.6 

2:1.9 

21.48 

24.1 

26.6 

pa. 

10.1 

7.0 

7.83 

8.8 

6.7 

Pet. 

12.7 

9.8 

10.96 

11.1 

9.1 

pa. 

15.6 

9.6 

12.;i7 

12.0 

9.8 

pa. 
16.0 
9.1 
i:i.i 
14.0 
9.8 1 

pa. 

99.9 

99.9 

KHI.O 

09.9 

99.9 

6.5 

10.2 

16.8 

23.3 

8.1 

10.7 

11.9 

12.4 

09.9 


Address of Hon. George H. Bender, of 
Ohio, at Memorial Program for Thomas 
G. Masaryk, First President of Ciecho- 
slovakia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. March 22, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include an address which I made 
at a special memorial program for 
Thomas Q. Masaryk, first President of 
Czechoslovakia. This address was made 
under the auspices of the American Com¬ 
mittee To Fight Communism: 

Millions of people throughout the world— 
the millions who are shackled in their own 
homes—cannot celebrate, cannot talk or 
even breathe the name “Masaryk.” Red 
tyiants cannot tolerate the name of this 
great liberator, but 1 know that these free¬ 
dom-loving people abroad are offering a si¬ 
lent prayer in memory of this great states¬ 
man and humanitarian. 

Thomas Oarrigue Masaryk will be re¬ 
membered for centuries. History will place 
him as a leader who was born on the thresh¬ 
old of the nineteenth-twentieth century, 
and who, at the ripe age of 66 years, went In 
exile to forge and found a new republic 
which for 20 years was a model of democracy 
In central Europe. 

Thomas Masaryk was more than a liber¬ 
ator to his own people. He is remembered 
as a world statesman and world leader in 
the finest sense of Christianity. Born in 
Moravia, of humble origin. Masaryk married 
into an old American family. During their 
entire married life, his wife was a constant 
co-worker and a great spiritual guidance in 
his long struggle as a professor and congress¬ 
man in the old Austro-Hungary Parliament. 
Their family union was complete. 

In the words of Masaryk himself, “When 
I came back to Prague in 1018,1 could hardly 
wait to be beside her.*' 

Masaryk was a great scholar. He stressed 
the importance of Christianity in education. 
I shall quote his own words: 

“Z cannot picture a human being in our 
world growing up without knowing of Christ 


and His teaching; and of course the Old 
Testament is part of the fundamental cul¬ 
tural background of every European. Any¬ 
one not knowing what Christianity stands 
for would really be a stranger in our cul¬ 
tural domain; and how could anyone under¬ 
stand European history and the system run¬ 
ning through it, if he had not been taught 
about the reality and development of the 
church? But the difficulty is how to teach 
it. from what standpoint to appraise the 
historical facts—a hard problem for the 
schools. 

“I myself am always repeating and em¬ 
phasizing the fact that religion is the essen- 
tial element of spiritual life and culture, 
and for that reason not only religious in¬ 
struction and instruction about religion in 
general, but also religious practice is for me 
a great and unsolved question of school 
policy.” 

Thomas Garrlgue Masaryk believed in true 
democracy founded on love and respect for 
one’s neighbor, and toward all neighbors, 
as the realization of the rule of God on 
earth. Let me quote him again; 

“Democracy is not only a form of govern¬ 
ment, it is not only what is written in con¬ 
stitutions; democracy Is a view of life, rests 
on faith in men, in humanity, and in hu¬ 
man nature, and there is no love without 
faith. I said once that democracy is a 
discussion. But real discussion is only pos¬ 
sible where men trust one another, and hon¬ 
estly seek the truth. Democracy is a con¬ 
versation among equals, the thinking of free 
people open to complete publicity—the word 
‘parliament’ has a fine meaning, if only we 
could give it body. 

“I said among equals. I know that men 
are not equal; nowhere on the earth or in 
nature is there equality—there is variety; 
only as immortal souls are we really equiva¬ 
lent. Libert, egalitA fraternity—even the 
French Revolution de facto accepted Jesus* 
commandment, the commandment of love 
toward one’s neighbor. It sounds like a 
paradox, but It is true: the French revolu¬ 
tionaries were theocrats, even if they had 
God merely as a highest being. 

“’The democratic ideal is not only politi¬ 
cal, it is social and economic. Communism 
I vigorously reject. Without individualism, 
without gifted and Inventive individuals, 
without capable leaders, without geniuses 
society cannot be reasonably and Justly or¬ 
ganized. 

“Democracy on its social side means the 
abolition of degrading misery; in a republic, 
in a democracy, it must not be possible for 
individuals or ranks to exploit their coclti- 
eens—in a democracy man to man must not 


be merely a means. No organization of men 
is possible without superiors and subordi¬ 
nates, but it must just be an organization, 
and not a privilege, not aristocratic coercion 
but mutual service. Democracy needs lead¬ 
ers, not masters.” 

Masaryk defended his concept of democ¬ 
racy against protagonists of totalitarian sys¬ 
tems of any color. 

“I defend democracy, moreover, against 
dictatorial absolutism, whether the right to 
dictate be claimed by the proletariate, the 
state, or the church. I know the argument 
that dictatorship is Justified, since conscience 
and right, reason and science, are absolute; 
and I am not unfamiliar with talk about the 
dictatorship ‘of the heart.’ Logic, mathe¬ 
matics, and some moral maxims may be ab¬ 
solute, that is to say, not relative as they 
would be if all countries, parties, and indi¬ 
viduals had a special morality, mathematics, 
and logic of their own; but there is a differ¬ 
ence between absolutism of theory, and prac¬ 
tical, political absolutism. The most scien¬ 
tific policy depends upon experience and in¬ 
duction. It can claim no infallibility. It 
offers no eternal truths and can form no 
warrant for absolutism.” 

Masaryk, even in his years after World 
War I, didn’t trust, didn’t believe in com¬ 
munism. It was he who coined the phrase 
that “Russian bolshevism is a pathological 
scum.” 

Today Masaryk’s ideas of democracy, of 
humanltarianism, and of liberalism and 
those associated before the name of "Thom¬ 
as Masaryk” are brutally suppressed in his 
native land. Even his works are banned, but 
the remaining free world bows deeply In 
memory of a statesman who left the greatest 
impression on his people and free people 
everywhere. 

I know that Czechoslovakia will arise 
again. I know that the Red plague will be 
removed. And after victory of democracy. 
Which must come with spiritual weapons, 
the Red plague will be forgotten, but, the 
name of Thomas Garrlgue Masaryk will live 
forever. 

In conclusion, I want to say on this broad¬ 
cast. which will be heard not only in our 
United States but also behind the iron cur¬ 
tain, that my country, the great United 
States of America, Is and will be always the 
torch and bastion for all who are surpressed, 
abused, and enslaved. Thank you. 


Public Azfistance Provisions of the Social 
Security Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or new YORK 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday. March 22. 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable confusion and 
misunderstanding created by some 
sources as to the administration in New 
York State of the Social Security Act. It 
Is my opinion that there is a deliberate 
effort being made by the Republican 
officeholders of New York State to hide 
their own wrongdoing by an unwar¬ 
ranted attack upon the Federal admin¬ 
istration. 

The following statement, issued March 
9.1951, by the Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, 
is an unanswerable refutation of the 
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mtestetements emanating ftom New 
York: 

STATBiaMT BT l^BUL SicTiBxrr asMiiaBiaA- 

TOB ON Public ABazsTAMoi Fbovibioiib or 

THE Social SxcxmiTY Act 

The resolution adopted bj the New York 
State Legislature claims that the Federal 
Secmlty Agency has threatened to withhold 
funds from New York tor aid to dependent 
children, oid<-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the disabled, unless the Stote ac¬ 
quiesced in two arbitrary condititMas. 

The resolution alleges that one of these 
conditions “would mandate an Infleidble 
State-wide standard of asslstaaoe requiring 
all persons receiving assistance under a wel¬ 
fare program to receive meohanlcaUy the 
same beneflte in total disregard of Indi- 
vidualleed needs." The second condition, 
according to the resolution, would require 
State “to depart from Ito long-estahllsbed 
civil'Servlca aystem and ccmipel the adoption 
of special eivii-service standards and pro¬ 
cedures for employees dealing with Federal 
welfare programs or a general revision of our 
civil-service system." 

The 1085 Social Security Act provided tor 
Federal o(mtrit>utlons to the States tor needy 
people—under certain oonditkma. It pro¬ 
vided that each State submit a Stote plan 
which had to be orlgtneUy by the 

Social Security Board and now by the Fed¬ 
eral Security Administrator, as mcetliig the 
requlrsmento of the Social Sseurity Act. 
This State plan, the act says, **ahaU be in 
effect in all political subdivisions of the 
Stats, and If administered by them, be man- 
datoiy upon them." Furthermora, since 
1040, the act requires that all such {dans 
Include “methods relating to the estobUsh- 
ment and maintenance of personnel stand¬ 
ards on a merit basis." 

These are not arbitrary conditions 
dreamed up by me or anyone else in the 
Federal Security Agency. They are part of 
the law of the land. Oongress wrote these 
essential provisions into the Social Security 
Act becauee it wanted to protect helpless 
needy persons from arbitrary and ciq>rioious 
actlcm. and to make sure that ^y would 
receive humane and individual oonsldera- 
tion wherever they live within a Stote. 

Failiure to adhere to these provisions has 
resulted in serious differences in the treat¬ 
ment of needy people throughout New York 
State. People in various parts of the State 
receive shockingly disparate amounts of 
assistance in relation to their need. The 
law clearly calls for equitable treatment for 
persons In need; and persons in New York 
State have not been getting equitable treat¬ 
ment. 

There has been failure on the part of local 
welfare districts to include basic items in 
the budgets of needy persons. There has 
been an alarming variation in the tests ap¬ 
plied in determining who is entitled to as¬ 
sistance and who Is not. Thus. In some wel¬ 
fare districts a person may be denied as- 
Blstonoe if he has as much as giao worth of 
personal property, while in a neighboring 
district a person may be granted assistance 
even though he has $1,500 or more of per¬ 
sonal property. In xny opinion, the Con¬ 
gress that passed the Social Security Act 
was out to prevent preolMly this kind of 

We have not insiatod on an tnfleilble 
Btandanl that would require all persons to 
receive mechanically the same benefit with¬ 
out regard to individual need. Quite the 
contrary. What we have asked the State 
department of sooial welfare to do la to 
establish a State-wide policy that would be 
simple, objective, and consistent, so that 
a person in need would know what he is 
entitled to. and would not have to depend 
on the whim of a local official. 


The Federal Ckwemment m$a for equality 
of treatment, not neeee sa r l ly eqoutt t y of 
dollar assistance. The Fsdural Oovemmeiit 
nke that Mew York aee to It that people tn 
equal need receive the money to secure toe 
same standard of living. Obvlomly, toe rant 
cMts in a innall town upetate will not be 
the same as in Uanhatton. The equal 
standard requires that a needy person re¬ 
ceive the money to purchase equivalent 
food, clothing, and shelter, wherever he Uvee 
within the State. 

All of this is well known to the Stote 
board of social welfare. As a matter of fact, 
since 1044 the board has paid Up eervice 
to the requirements of Federal law. In that 
year It issued an Instruction to local dis¬ 
tricts calling for equitable treatment of per¬ 
sons tn equal need: but this Instruction was 
never enforced. On January 20, 1001, this 
board rattfled an agreement which the 
chairman of the board and I had reached 
on December 20. lOSO, relating to aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. That 
agreement provides for inclusion In the 
State plan of asalatanoe standards to assure 
equitable treatment lor all needy persons. 

Thus the State board of social welfare reo- 
ognleee that there is no basts for the accusa¬ 
tions contained in the legislature’s resolu¬ 
tion and aceordini^y agrees to abide by the 
law of toe land. 

As to requirements for an adequate merit 
aystem in the administration of public as- 
slstanoe In New Y(»k, the Federal law is 
perfectly dear. Its Intent is to have admin¬ 
istration of public asdsttnoe in all States 
free frem political pressures. The fact is 
that New Ywk has some 000 welfare posi¬ 
tions exempted from civil service—^mora 
than the ntimber of such exempted posi¬ 
tions In an other States put togethw. New 
York is the only State in the Union where 
county welfare directors are not under the 
merit system. Moreover, 65 deputy directors 
are also exempt, along with a large number 
of other miscellaneoui Jobs. This contra¬ 
dicts the express requirements of the Fed¬ 
eral Social Security Act. The State board 
of social welfare has now assured us that 
it will take the neoeesary steps to correct any 
deficiencies which may be neoeeeary in toe 
carrying out of personnel standards on a 
merit basis in aooordanoe with toe Federal 
Social Security Act.” 

These facts reveal toe inaocu r aci e s and 
distortions of toe resolutions bettor than 
any argumentation. 


CouoctioM BftwMB CriiduJf md Lair- 
CiforoffOMBt Ofiecn 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNXIXD STATU 
Wednesday, March 28 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), mi 
Mr.KEPAUVER. Mr.Pzuklent.Issk 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
tUe Appendix of the Raooio an excellent 
statement made hy former Ambassador 
Spruille BradexL chairman, New York 
City Anticrime Committee, at the ses¬ 
sion of the United States Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee in the United 
States Courthouse, Mey squwre. New 
York City, on Tuesday, March 90,1991. 

Tliis aatlorime committee has been 
recently created upon recommendation 


of the King's County grand Jury. J^udge 

Samuel S. Leibowits and District Attor¬ 
ney Miles McDonald especially deserve 
recognition and credit for this effective 
movement for better law enforcement. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Racoio, as follows: 

SrATiaaMT bt Fobicbb Aicbabbabok SntuiLLi 
Brabbn, Owaibman, Nxw Yobx Onnr Antz- 
CBtlXI OOMMXTXm, AT TUSmAT'S (MABCB 20, 
1061) amamw or tsob Unztbd Btatbs Bkn- 
AW OBIMI iNVkBTIOATi NO CO MMZTTEB IN 

TBX Unztii) Btatbs Courtrottbx, FoZiXt 
BODAW, NSW Yoax Otrr 
Both M dhBlzizum of the New York City 
Antlcrlme CozzmUttee azid u a citUEezi. I ap¬ 
preciate the hoaor of belzig Invited last week 
to Bit with this dlstiagulshed oonu&tttM and 
to make this Btotemeat today. 

Your committee. Senator XarAuvn, madte 
the gratitude of all decent Ametioans for 
ezqpoiing to the light of public opinion the 
shameful cozmectioxu between criminals 
and the law-enforcement offleers throughout 
this country. 

Your oommltteo has helped toe average 
man in the street to reallBe that the ap¬ 
parently Izinoeent placing of a $2 bet with a 
bookmaker, whto multiplied by toe toou- 
sands who do it dally, is in fact supplying 
organised crime with huge addtttonal reve¬ 
nues wherewith to eomipt law-enforcement 
olBcera. to buy immunity from punlahment 
for all manner cd offezzses. to make dzug ad¬ 
dicts of our children and generally to pollute 
society. 

I have watched this ooxzunlttee bit by bit 
extract from wit n esse s sordid stories of cor- 
ruptlan izi tola el^. My eraottoos have 
been mixed, hut 1 am cozifldent that they 
are typical of all those who by television, 
radio, and toe press have foUowed events Ixi 
this courtroom. We plain oltlBezu have re¬ 
sented the arrogaxioe and impertinence 
shown before this coznznlttee. We have 
been shooked to hear a city commissioner 
admit to hobnobbing with gangsters and re¬ 
ceiving In bis effOoe such loathsome crea- 
turee as toe eo-called policy king. We have 
drawn the only Im^ieatlons that can be 
drawn from these evU associations between 
the hoodluzzis and high ollloials of this great 
city. Momentarily we have, perhaps, felt a 
certain measure of frustration that swift 
and severe puzzlshznent is not meted out 
both to the gazigsters and to the venal ofli- 
olals. We are iziereaslngly angered—In a 
cold reasoning rage—because self-evidently 
thew racketeers could not have grown rich 
and powerful, as they have, if they had not 
been In complicity with law-enforcement 
cflioars. Were it not for this oompUelty, we 
realiee that theee criminals never could have 
accumulated wealth and Influence to a point 
where they must be consulted on the rear- 
ganleatlon of Tammany Rail or as to who 
should or should not be a supreme court 
Justice or even a candidate for zzzayur of 
New York Cttty. We know that crime can¬ 
not exlet on a major eoala or on mgantiied 
or syndleated basee unless there is some- 
toizig rotten In city hall. Finally, we plain 
ettowns are determined to put an end to 
these outrageous oondttkms. We are awake 
at Uuit. 

This Bsnate eommlttse has contributed to 
this awakeidzzg. Xti aetlvttles should ba 
oontlnued. I voloe the ardent wish of thou¬ 
sands of oltlaens in New York City that it 
be eontinued after Mstreh 81. 

Aleo 1 with to pass mi to this committee 
and to the televlilon oompanlea toe daaire 
ex p r ss ie d In many mmsagsa 1 have received, 
that the zziore important scenes In these 
hearizzgs be ropeabM extonslvety at nig^t 
over televlBiOD, for toe benefit of tooee whose 
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occupations prevented their watching during 
the working hours ot the last week. 

Z have said that the citizens of New York 
are determined to eradicate corruption. 
More, we are already under way. On Janu¬ 
ary 81,1951, the December 1949 grand Jury in 
Kings County handed up a presentment stat¬ 
ing that— 

“The history of past Investigations reveals 
a sudden relaxation of the public temper, 
when the headlined activities of the male¬ 
factor have been filed away In forgetfulness. 
That public apathy Is the fertilizer that 
nurtures the soil for unbridled graft and cor¬ 
ruption.” 

The grand Jury, with the vigorous support 
of Judge Samuel Leibowitz and District 
Attorney Miles McDonald therefore “urged 
the immediate establishment of an entirely 
new and permanent city-wide crime commis¬ 
sion to be supported by public contributions. 
* * * This body under no circumstances 
to undertake the business of law enforce¬ 
ment Itself. Rather It must concentrate on 
purposeful systematic observation of those 
who are duly entrusted with the conduct of 
our law enforcement, and on keeping the 
community informed of the results of this 
observation.” 

To these ends, within a few hoturs on 
that same day, the New York City Anti- 
crime Committee was formed by a group of 
prominent citizens from Bronx, Kings, New 
Ycxrk, Queens, and Richmond Counties. On 
the committee are men and women of differ¬ 
ent creeds, color, and racial origins. They 
are leaders of industry, labor, education, so¬ 
cial organizations, banking, and other call¬ 
ings. Our membership Is absolutely non- 
political and contains no one ambitious for 
public office. 

Our group, as a watchdog committee, will 
give every support to those law-enforcement 
officers who are performing honestly and 
efficiently. If through the meticulous ob¬ 
servation by our staff of investigators we 
find proven cases of ineptitude or worse In 
the courts, the district attorneys* offices, or 
parole boards, the police, or elsewhere, the 
facts will be presented to the appropriate 
authorities In order for them to take prompt 
remedial action. Should they fall to do so, 
the committee will then go to the public 
with these facte. In short, the purposes of 
the New York City Anticrime Committee, as 
expressed In Its certificate of Incorporation, 
are as follows: 

(a) To keep continually before all the 
people of the city of New York the principle 
that no lasting happiness or prosperity can 
be established without due respect for law 
and order, and that crime and vice can 
be suppressed only by the firm determina¬ 
tion of the people and consistent action by 
law-enforcement officers and their superi¬ 
ors. 

(b) To give aid to law-enforcement agen¬ 
cies In the proper discharge of their duties. 

(c) To keep the public continually In¬ 
formed as to conditions showing criminal 
activities and to promote vigilance In the 
suppression thereof. 

(d) To receive private voluntary contri¬ 
butions to be used solely to effectuate the 
foregoing purposes. 

The New York City Antlcrlme Committee 
has established offices at 270 Park Avenue, 
where information respecting crime condi¬ 
tions In this city will be welcomed, treated 
confidentially, and investigated by an ex¬ 
pert staff. 

The New York City Antlcrlme Committee 
In zeal and effectiveness will outmatch the 
crooks and conniving law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers. We are In this fight to the finish. We 
demand and will see to It that there are hon¬ 
est and competent law-enforcement officers 
throughout the five boroughs. 


Senator Tobst, like everyone else who 
heard you. I was profoundly moved last 
Wednesday by your eloquent and impas¬ 
sioned plea for a spiritual and religious re¬ 
vival In this country If crime and corruption 
are to be exterminated. 

So much do I agree with you that for many 
years I have at every opportunity in public 
addresses and otherwise declared that the 
greatest single problem confronting human¬ 
ity today is the breakdown In morality every¬ 
where. but especially In government. Basi¬ 
cally It Is precisely this lack of morality 
which Is responsible for communism, aggres¬ 
sion. and Russian expansionism along with 
all the many other political Ills that afflict 
us In domestic as well as In world affairs. 
Unless our citizenry, and In particular every 
one of those who govern and who are charged 
with law enforcement, get back to morality 
and common honesty, our other efforts and 
struggles will be sterile. We will be attack¬ 
ing symptoms rather than the disease Itself. 

This leads me to another aspect of the 
crime and corruption situation on which 
heretofore—so far as I know—there has been 
little or no comment. I refer to Its reper¬ 
cussions on our foreign relations. 

Irrespective of whether .we want It or not, 
the mantle of world leadership rests on our 
shoulders. On how well we wear It depends 
not merely the fate of these United States 
but of civilization Itself. 

We can only exercise that leadership sue- 
cessfully If we have self-respect and are re¬ 
spected by and enjoy the confidence of other 
peoples. For respect there must be complete 
Integrity and confidence in that Integrity by 
the authorities and peoples on both sides. 

I regret to say that we have been losing 
that respect and confidence of other nations 
Which we formerly held. 

Through the years I have been proud when 
repeatedly my foreign friends have remarked, 
“Of course, you have some crime and cor¬ 
ruption in the United States, but you keep 
It at a minimum because you have sanctions; 
the punishment Is swift and sure.” 

In contrast to these statements, of late 
years these same friends, pointing to the 
revolting conditions disclosed by this com¬ 
mittee, the Brooklyn grand Jury, and other 
Investigations, have commented sadly on our 
moral deterioration. 

One of the outstanding statesmen of this 
hemisphere, a former Ambassador and Presi¬ 
dent of his country. In effect, told me only a 
few weeks ago: 

“The scandalous connivance of the police 
disclosed by the Brooklyn grand Jury Is 
known throughout Latin America. It de¬ 
stroys overnight your efforts to win the minds 
and hearts of our people. If dishonesty 
amongst your officials continues, you might 
as well forget about the Voice of America 
and other efforts to keep us on your side. 
The millions of dollam you are spending for 
these purposes will go down the drain unless 
you get back to your old system of integrity 
In public life.” 

Just as the people, and particularly the 
youth, of a country are prone to Imitate their 
leaders, so a great and powerful country 
such as ours sets the tempo for others. Thus, 
the bad example set by some of our public 
officials will be followed elsewhere. In any 
event, we cannot rationally protest against 
corruption abroad ruining our Investments 
when there Is such blatant corruption right 
at home. 

This means that as corruption spreads, 
capital will not dare venture Into other lands, 
and the point 4 program, which in large 
part must depend upon private Investment, 
will faU. 

Just as Oaesar’s wife must be above sus¬ 
picion, so any official directly or Indirectly 
having to do with law enforcement, must not 
only be good but must appear good. This Is 
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Imperative from the aspect of our foreign re¬ 
lations. Here, at home, we may Judge the 
corrupt or Indiscreet official as an Individual, 
but to foreigners he represents and typifies 
the United States, and so this Nation’s repu- 
tatlon for Integrity may stand or fall by whait 
he does or seems to do. 

'The loss of moral prestige by the United 
States and Its repercussions on others was 
vividly demonstrated last October, when a 
report Issued by an official of a friendly gov¬ 
ernment stated that the “bankruptcy and 
corruption” existing In his country, “have an 
Intimate relation to the American example In 
racketeering.” 

One of the phenomena accompanying the 
breakdown in morality, to which I re¬ 
ferred. may be stated practically as a law of 
nature: Just as dictatorships almost always 
become corrupt, so conversely corruption 
often leads to dictatorship. This happens 
because either the crooks and dishonest of¬ 
ficials become dictators In order to continue 
stealing, or there Is an armed revolution to 
throw them out. In the latter case the re¬ 
sultant chaos and exercise of force In turn 
lead to dictatorship. This vicious circle has 
destroyed the Roman and other civilizations 
and could do the same to ours, If we do not 
take preventive measures. 

In other words, either we must wipe out 
these mobsters and their political partners 
or we will lose our way of life, 

Joe Stalin, If he had planned It that way, 
could not find a speedier and surer way to 
defeat the democracies than by subsidizing 
these gangsters and foul politicians. Ac¬ 
tually. as I have seen In other countries how 
closely the gangsters and Communists work 
together, I sometimes wonder If the Soviet Is 
not, at least In some measure. Inciting these 
vermin to defile our system of law and order. 

But whether or not this be so. of one 
thing we can be sure, the Costellos, Adonises, 
and the rest of this scum and still more the 
miserably corrupted law-enforcement offi¬ 
cers, are among the Kremlin’s best allies. 
Perhaps, In a sense, they are even more dan¬ 
gerous than the spies convicted of stealing 
our atomic and military secrets. After all. 
by Ingenuity and hard work we can compen¬ 
sate for and replace these thefts, but the loss 
of morality In government will cause us to 
lose our self-respect and the respect and 
confidence of other peoples. From such a 
catastrophe no nation has ever recovered. 

A most Important result of the Senate In¬ 
vestigating committee’s work Is that It Is 
demonstrating to the entire world that our 
democracy is essentially sound and honest, 
because a bipartisan group of legislators 
without fear or hesitation, free from politi¬ 
cal bias, letting the chips fall where they 
may, are exposing to the purifying light of 
public opinion the crime, graft, and bribery 
which has existed In this and other com¬ 
munities. 

The importance of your work. Senator Kz- 
FAUVER, from a purely domestic viewpoint, 
cannot be exaggerated, but I dare to say that 
In restoring and fortifying our country’s po¬ 
sition of respected leadership In the world 
you and your associates, and such bodies as 
the Brooklyn grand Jury, can strike one of 
the most vital blows required for our de¬ 
fense and the preservation of the confidence 
in and friendship for us of other nations. 

Our citizens are aroused. And an aroused 
citizenry la Irresistible. They will relentless¬ 
ly demand honest and competent officials, 
who will drive the criminals into prison, out 
of the country, or Into the electric chair. 

The New York City Antlcrlme Committee 
was formed to help In this work. You may 
be assured it is at your service at all times, 
and we hope to Join with other crime com¬ 
missions throughout the country to make 
this a great national campaign, an unre¬ 
mitting crusade. 
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Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

(Mr 

HON. CARL ELUOTT 


IN TEl 80t)BB or BBFBSSENTAT1VB8 

Thwraday, March 22« 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on Janu¬ 
ary 24,1051, the United States House of 
Representatives passed a free insurance 
bill for members of the Armed Forces 
by a vote of 390 to 0. 

This bill, when and if It becomes law. 
will have the great advantage of pro¬ 
viding every member of the Armed Forces 
with $10,000 of insurance during the 
period of his military seiidoe and for at 
least 90 days after his discharge, without 
cost to the serviceman. 

Thus, we can be assured of universal 
Insurance coverage of all members of the 
Armed Forces, a result which we were 
never able to attain in World War 1 or 
World War XL 

Experience has heretofore been that 
the dependents of deceased servicemen 
who did not hatre either national service 
life insurance of Government life Insur¬ 
ance, were genendiy among those who 
needed the benefits of insurance most. 
Universal coverage of all who serve in 
our military forces is a much-to-be-de- 
sired ideal. The bill, B. R. 1. wiU, for 
the first time in the military history of 
this country, enable us to attain that 
Ideal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
include an article by Jameg Marlow en- 
titted "Free Insurance Bill Covers Serv¬ 
icemen Killed Since June 27” from the 
Wednesday, February 21, 1951, edition 
of the Evening Star: 

Fin muiAnci Biu. Covns SnvrcsmM 
Eillw) SmcB Jons 27 
(By James Marlow) 

Veterans with naUonal service life Insur¬ 
ance may be punled about a move In Con¬ 
gress to set up a new kind of GI Insurance. 

Up to now, men in service could get this 
national service life insurance, insuring 
themselves up to $10,000. They had to pay 
for it, but no one had to buy it. Roughly 
20 percent of the men now in service, with 
dependents, don’t have the insurance. 

If a serviceman bought it, he could drop 
It when be was discharged, and that would 
end it. But if he wanted to. he could keep 
It to cover him in civilian life. 

If he kept it. he could have the cheapest 
kind, called term insurance, or convert it to 
a more expensive permanent policy. In 
either case, he’d have to keep on paying for 
it. Only about 4,000,000 Wcwld War n vet¬ 
erans have kept the national service life in- 
siirance they had while in service. 

HOW n wotnn woax 

Thatl the way the story has been and Is 
now. But a week ago the Rouse Veterans 
Committee approved a new kind of 01 in¬ 
surance. 


Xf it goes through m t^pproved, mis la the 
way it vrlU work: 

Every serviceman will be insured for 
$10,000 by the Government for as tong as 
he*B in service and for 00 days afterward. 
He won’t have to pay for it. At the end of 
those 00 days, the Insurance stops. 

If he comes out of the service disabled 
he can keep the insurance—it is called ‘*R’* 
polle]r—but he’ll have to pay for it then. 
The maximum "R** policy is $10,000. 

If he comes out of the service totally dis¬ 
abled. then he gets this same ”R” policy free 
for the whole period of his total disability. 
The ”R” policy in that case is a flat $10,000. 

aXTBOACXIVI 2M OXATHS 

And this new law would take care of the 
survivors of men vrho died in service since 
June 27. lOflO, if tiiey were not protected 
at the time of their death by the present 
national service life insurance. 

For example; John Jones was killed in 
Korea in July but had no national service 
life insurance. Still, he had dependents. 
The new law would |wovide $10,000 for them. 

Or. Tom Smith was killed In Korea. He 
had dependents, too, but only $5,000 national 
service life Insurance. Under the new law 
those dependents would get an additional 
$5,000, to make the total insurance pay¬ 
ment to them $10,000. 

But what of these 4,000,000 World War 
n veterans who kept national service life 
insurance after being discharged and have 
been pacing on it ever since? The new law 
wouldn’t affect them or their policy in any 
way. They’d continue to pay on their na¬ 
tional service life insurance j^llcy. 

BACX-lM-SatVXCI CASK 

But suppose a veteran with this old na¬ 
tional service life insurance Is called back 
into service now and this House committee 
bill becomes a law. He'd get a break. 

Once back in service, he’d be covered free 
with the new $10,000 poUcy. He could give 
up his old national service life insurance 
p^cy. 

If he bad a permanent national service life 
Insurance policy, he’d get back from the 
Government, when he gave It up, the policy’s 
cash surrender value. 

If he had the cheaper national service life 
insurance term policy, he’d get nothing back 
when he gave it up after returning to the 
service. 

But what happens when this veteran—^wbo 
went back into service and gave up hie na¬ 
tional service life insurance policy—is dis- 
c^ged later on? As noted above, the pro¬ 
tection of the $l0,000-for-free policy under 
the new law would end 00 days after his dis¬ 
charge. Is he then left without any in¬ 
surance? 

COULD eiT XT lACK 

No. Once discharged, he ooxtld get back 
bis old national service life insurance policy: 

1. If he had the permanent kind, he can 
get It back by returning all the money he 
had received when he gave it up, plus a sum 
slightly less than what he would have paid 
on it from the time he gave it up until be 
wanted it back again. And be could get this 
back without a physical examination. 

2. If he had the national service life In¬ 
surance term izisuranoe, he could get it back 
simply by paying a sum equal to two monthly 
premiums. But he’d have to take a physi¬ 
cal 

If he was disabled and couldn’t pass the 
term insurance examination he’d get the ’V 
Insurance mentioned before, up to $10,000 
and pay for it month by month. 

If he was totally disabled, he’d get a full 
$10,000 ”H” policy for free for the whole 
period of his total disability. 


Amrd df CoBgroftioBdl 
Modal of Hoaor to Sft WiOian Rnttoll 
Jicolii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MAXTLAlfO 

IN TBB 8KNATB OF 7SB UNITED STAIVS 

Wednesday, March 28 {legislative day of 
Monday, Mardh 26), 1951 

Mr. OTJONOa Mr. President, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor is the su¬ 
preme tribute which our Nation can pay 
to the valor of one of its fighting men. 
Its recipients have always been held, and 
rightly so, in a specially exalted claaslfl- 
cation among all the heroes of our Armed 
Forces. 

It is with a sense of pride, therefore, 
that I bring to the attention of the Sen¬ 
ate the posthumous award of this decora¬ 
tion to Sgt William Russell Jeoelln, of 
Baltimore, for incredible courage in sav¬ 
ing the members of his platoon by cover¬ 
ing with his body an exploding hand 
grenade after he had led and rallied his 
men to storm and capture an enemy ridge 
in Korea. 

"Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” The account of the award and 
the reasons therefor will be, I am sure, 
an inspiration to all the countrymen of 
this gallant young man. and I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the story of the award 
and of the heroism which merited it, as 
published in the Baltimore Sun of March 
27, together with an editorial from the 
same paper this morning, be published 
in the Appendix of the Ricord. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Ricord, as follows: 

[PTom the Baltimore Bun of Mircb 27.19511 
OOWCDtieslONAL Midal Of Bowor Annoukcid 
rOR BAX.TXMOXI HXSO-aXROlAlfT JXCIUN 
THUW HXHSILr ON OUNADI XN KOREAN 
Fxobt to Savs Mxn 

The Coagreaeionai Medal of Honor, the Na¬ 
tion’s highest military decoration, has been 
awarded posthumously to a young Baltimore 
aoldler who threw himself on an exploding 
hand grenade in Korea and saved his com¬ 
rades from almost osrtain death. 

*rrbls incrsdlble oourage” of Bgt. William 
Russell Jecelln, who Uved at 228 Henneman 
Avenue before entering the Army, climaxed 
his company’s direct frontal attack on a 
strongly defended enemy ridge whlcb wse 
blocking the advance of United Natiozu 
troops. 

BRADLIT TO GZVI lOHAL 

The action took place September 19 near 
Saga during the first Unlttd Nations advanoe 
lip the Korean peninsula, 

The blue-ribboned medal, the alxth to be 
awarded in the preeent oonlUet, wiU be pre¬ 
sented to the sergeant’s father, John Jeoeiln, 
Jr., at 2:80 p. m. next Tueeday by Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, (^airman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The ceremony will be held in the Fsntagon 
in Washington. 
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The citation reada as tollows: 

*‘Sgt. WUllam R. Jeoelln, Company O. 
Thirty-fifth Infantry Regiment, distin¬ 
guished himself hy conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty In action against the enemy near Saga, 
Korea, on September 19, 1950. His company 
was ordered to secure a prominent, saw¬ 
toothed ridge from a well entrenched and 
heavily armed enemy force. 

“Unable to capture the objective In the 
first attempt, a frontal and fianklng assault 
was launched. He led his platoon through 
heavy enemy fire and bursting shells, across 
rice fields and rocky terrain, in direct frontal 
attack on the ridge In order to draw fire 
away from the flanks. 

“The unit advanced to the base of the 
cliff, where intense, accurate hostile fire 
stopped the attack. 

“Realizing that an assault was the only 
solution. Sergeant Jecelin rose from his po¬ 
sition firing his rifle and throwing grenades 
as be called on his men to follow him. De¬ 
spite the Intense enemy Are this attack 
carried to the crest of the ridge, where the 
men were forced to take cover. 

“Again he rallied his men and stormed 
the enemy strongpoint. With flxed bayonets 
they charged Into the face of antitank fire 
and engaged the enemy in hand-to-hand 
combat. After clubbing and clashing this 
force into submission the platoon was forced 
to take cover from indirect frontal Are of a 
self-propelled gun. 

SAVE THOSE ABOUND HIM 

“Refusing to be stopped he leaped to his 
feet and through sheer personal courage and 
fierce determination led his men in a new 
attack. At this instance a well-camouflaged 
enemy soldier threw a grenade at the remain¬ 
ing members of the platoon. He immedi¬ 
ately lunged and covered the grenade with 
his body, absorbing the full force of the ex¬ 
plosion to save those around him. 

“This incredible courage and willingness 
to sacriflce hlmielf for his comrades so im¬ 
bued them with fury that they completely 
eliminated the enemy force. Sergeant Jece¬ 
lin’s heroic leadership and outstanding gal¬ 
lantry reflect the highest credit upon him¬ 
self and uphold the esteemed traditions of 
the military service." 

General MacArthur has sent a letter to 
Sergeant Jecelin's sister, Mrs. Marie De Vaux, 
expressing his regret at the “untimely and 
tragic loss of your brother." Sergeant Jecelin 
had named Mrs. De Vaux as the relative 
to be notified should he be killed or injured. 

“I am confident." wrote the commander of 
the Upited Nations armies, “that his devo¬ 
tion to duty, at the cost of all he held dear, 
will hasten the day when ruthless aggres- 
Bio 1 shall disappear from the face of the 
earth and freemen everywhere will live to¬ 
gether in peace and harmony." 

SINGINO ALL THE TIME 

Mrs. De Vaux, who lives at 8106 Walnut 
Avenue, Rosedale, described her brother 
yesterday as a quiet, soft-spoken boy “who 
seemed to he singing all the time." 

"He was real lively," she said, “and liked 
to listen to Jazz music and go to football 
games. 

“One thing about him. though, he couldn't 
stand an argument. In fact, if some peo¬ 
ple were arguing in the room, he would walk 
out till it was over. He always did that." 

Sergeant Jecelin lived with his sister sev¬ 
eral yeari' before enlisting. 

PARACHUTE DIDN’T OPEN 

His father, who lives at 3107 East Chase 
Street, has been a trackman for the Balti¬ 
more Transit Co. for the past 21 years. His 
mother. Mrs. Bertha Killmeyer Jecelin, died 
a few years after he was born. 


Mrs. De Vaux recalled yesterday that her 
brother wanted to be a paratrooper when he 
first entered the Army. He trained at Camp 
Breckinridge. Ky., when an Incident oc¬ 
curred which led to the heroic Korean epi¬ 
sode. 

“He had already made one Jump in a para¬ 
chute," Mrs. De Vaux said, “when, the next 
time up. he saw a friend of his Jump out of 
the plane, but the parachute didn't open. 

“KXOHT 2N THE THICK OF XT 

“He told them, after that, that he didn't 
want to Jump any more. They said he would 
have to finish the training or else go over¬ 
seas. He told them he would rather go 
overseas." 

Sergeant Jecelin left for Japan March 11, 
1949. He had enlisted November 21. 1948. 
He entered Korea with the Twenty-fourth 
Division soon after the North Koreans 
crossed the thirty-eighth parallel. 

“He was right in the thick of it" until the 
day he was killed, Mrs. De Vaux said. 

THIRD OF FOUR CHILDREN 

Sergeant Jecelin was born May 34. 1930, at 
1002 North Chester Street. He was the third 
of four children of the Jecelins, all born at 
that address. He has an older brother, 
George, 31. now ill in the Maryland General 
Hospital, and two sisters, Mrs. De Vaux, 28, 
and Miss Agnes Novena Jecelin, 17. 

The family moved later to 1514 North 
Chapel Street and were there about a year 
when Mrs. Jecelin died after a fall down 
their cellar steps. 

Mr. Jecelin married again and with his 
children moved to 2107 East Chase Street. 
Sergeant Jecelin attended Elementary School 
No. 2, Chase and McDonald Streets. He left 
school after the sixth grade. 

SAVED $3,000 

“He never was one for school," Mrs. De 
Vaux said. “He got a Job with a dairy and 
drove a milk truck for them. He worked at 
that for three years and then enlisted. 

“He really seemed to enjoy his work. He 
worked the night shift, from 12 to 8, and 
when he came home he usually would sit 
around and listen to the radio or else go out 
and meet some of his friends. 

“He worked hard, though, and saved his 
money. When he went in the service he had 
$2,000 saved up." 

His family said he was a baseball fan. 

BENT MONET FOR NEW HOME 

Mrs. De Vaux said that he sent regular al¬ 
lotments home and had invested most of his 
money in a new house in Rosedale. Most of 
the family live there now and Mr. Jecelin 
usually visits them on week ends, she said. 

Sergeant Jecelin's last letter home, writ¬ 
ten to his brother, George, was dated August 
29, 1950. After describing a hand-to-hand 
fight with a North Korean unit, he ended by 
writing; 

“Well, George, that’s about all for now so 
drop me a few lines soon. There go some 
B-29’s over to raise some hell further up the 
line. Well, George, I think I will catch a 
couple hours’ sleep while there is nothing 
doing. 

“P. s. —^Tell Dad to take it easy and not to 
worry too much, because I will be home 
soon. 

“Brother Bill.” 

[From the Baltimore Bun of March 28,1951] 

A NEW American Hero, Bgt. William R. 

Jecelin 

Bill Jecelin was not the kind of boy who 
believes the world owes him a living. He 
left school at 15 and went to work for a 
milk company, in Baltimore, from midnight 
until 8 a. m. By the time he enlisted In the 
Army at the age of 18 he had saved $2,000, 


which he invested In a house for his brother 
and Bisters. He hated arguments, liked Jazz 
music and football games, and seemed to be 
Binging all the time. 

By the time Bill Jecelin was 20 years 3 
months and 26 days old, he was dead. He 
was dead on top of a saw-toothed ridge in 
Korea which he, a platoon sergeant, was re¬ 
sponsible lor capturing in repeated charges 
against seemingly overwhel min g enemy fire. 
He was dead on top of a grendate which he 
had covered with his body in a successful 
effort to shield his men from the ensuing 
blast. He was dead, but his complete and 
devastating devotion to duty continued to 
lead his men to further victories. 

Nobody has ever successfully answered the 
question: What makes a hero? Certainly 
Bill Jecelin, the youngster behind the wheel 
of a milk truck, could not have been singled 
out as likely to become the sixth American 
among many thousands of Americans in 
Korea to win the highest military award this 
country has to offer. Certainly the boy who 
always left the room to avoid a family argu¬ 
ment and who balked at making a second 
Jump as a paratrooper was not likely to be¬ 
come the man who rose up again and again 
in the fury of concentrated enemy fire and 
led his platoon into hand-to-hand combat. 

All we know is that when the military 
situation called for heroic action, it was Bill 
Jecelin who stood up and met the chal¬ 
lenge. In losing his life he truly saved it, be¬ 
cause the name of Baltimore's Bill Jecelin 
will surely live long on the American roll 
of hono". 


America'i No. 1 Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ** America’s No. 1 Farm Problem," 
written by Lauren Soth and published 
In the current March issue of Successful 
Farming. This article, in popular lan¬ 
guage, discusses the problem of under¬ 
employment of rural families, and is 
based upon a staff report to the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report pre¬ 
pared at the request of this committee's 
Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, 
of which I am chairman. At my request 
there was printed in the Appendix of 
the Record of March 22. 1951, at page 
A1656, a summary of the staff report. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

America’s No. 1 Farm Problem 
(By Lauren Soth) 

America’s No. 1 farm problem today is not 
fair prices for farmers. Neither is it adjust¬ 
ment of production, soil conservation, nor 
any of the other perplexing questions which 
have bothered farmers and the Government 
In recent years. 

It is manpower. 

We are beginning a vast expansion in our 
military strength, to meet the threat of world 
communism. For the indefinite future, we 
shall have to maintain a high degree of 
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anned readiness. This takes nen for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Voree. More important, 
it takes men away from producing civilian 
goods, and puts them to work on military 
airplanes, tanks, cannon, ammunition, and 
so forth. National defense comes first. 

In certain industries, manpower already la 
scarce. By the end of 1961, when defense 
production gets into full swing, nearly all 
factory managers will be pleading for more 
workmen. that time, also, many farmers 
in the commercial agriculture regions will 
toe short of help. 

This will mean a drastic reduction In the 
output of many civilian goods, including 
some farm products, unless we can find ways 
to add new workers to the labor force—or 
use our present labor force more efflcientty. 
The degree to which we maintain our preeent 
high living standards will depend in large 
part on our success in this manpower Job. 

Where can we get additional manpower? 

Several sources come to mind quickly: 

We can reduce the number of unemifioyed. 
But of a labor force of 66,000,000, only 
a little over 2,000,000 are out at work at 
present. This is about normal for a full 
emplojrment period. Zn a free economy— 
where people are changing Jobs often—some 
slack must be maintained. Even In the 
stress of World War n the unemployed figure 
nevOT dropped below one million. 

Factory workers can woHc longer hours. 
Already, the average number of hours per 
week has gone up: it will increase further. 

More women, young pe<q;>le, and older peo¬ 
ple ready for retirement will go to work. 

These things will help. But the biggest 
source of new manpower la the underem¬ 
ployed. These people are working full time, 
but are so inelBolent they add little to the 
Nation's output. A large block of these 
underemployed persons are In fanning. 

So the manpower problem la a farm prob¬ 
lem from two angles: Gmnmerolal agricul¬ 
ture needs more labor, and another section 
of agriculture has a surplus of usable labor. 

A committee of Congress, under Senator 
John Spaekkan, at Alabama, has Just com¬ 
pleted a searching Inquiry Into the facts 
about underemployment In farming. Some 
of the figures will surprise you. They show 
that our vaimted efflclency in American 
farming has some holes In it. 

They show that while most of United 
States’ agriculture has been moving for¬ 
ward—^uslng more machinery, better seed, 
better ferUlUser, and so on—a very large 
group of farm people has been standing still. 
These farmers still are using the methods 
of their grandfathers. They have not caught 
up with the industrial age. 

Here are the Sparkman committee find¬ 
ings: 

1. About 1,600,000 farm families produce 
less than 62,500 worth of products a year, 
based on 1945 prices. At present prices, this 
figure might be $8,000. That’s total, gross 
value—^Including all products sold and used 
at home. 

Of these 1,600,000 famlUes, 1,000.000 pro¬ 
duced less than $1,600 worth of crops and 
livestock In 1946. 

You can estimate for yourself how .much 
net income was left after paying expenses— 
and bow dire la the poverty In which these 
people live. 

2. The Sparkman committee found an¬ 
other 400,000 part-time farm families, who 
had total earnings of $8,000 or less In 1946. 

It Is estimated that of the Nation's total 
of 6,700,000 farm families, 2,000,000 (1,600,- 
000 full-time farmers and 400,000 part-time) 
produced less than half as much as the fam¬ 
ilies on medixun-slzed, commercial family 
farms. (Zn computing these figures, the 
Sparkman committee eliminated all families 
where the head of the family was under 26 
or over 65. Thus, these are farmers of wwk- 
Ing age.) 


In other words, mora than one-third of 
the farm families of this country are less 
than half as productive ae the average fam¬ 
ily on a commercial farm. 

8. Zn addition, says the Bparkman report, 
there are about 1,600,000 nonfarm famiUes. 
living in rural areas, who had family incomes 
of $2,000 or less in 1948. Here again, these 
are able-bodied people of working age—not 
the vwry young or voy old. 

And, finally, there are about 1,000,000 
hired wage workers, who work part time or 
full time on farms, who earned an average 
of only $630 in cash In 1946. They worked 
an average of only 188 days In that year. To 
a large extent, these wage workers are in¬ 
cluded in the nonfarm families mentioned 
above. 

“Zf the workers in these three groups," 
says the Sparkman committee, "could be em¬ 
ployed at Jobs where they would produce as 
much as the average worker on the medium- 
slaed commercial family farm it would be the 
equivalent of adding 8AOO,000 workers to the 
labor force." 

Where do these people live? The greater 
share of them are in the South. But some 
are in the cut-over lands of the Great Znkes 
States and the far Northwest, and In some 
of the Isolated mountain areas of the West. 
Some are in the southern, hilly fringe of 
the rich Corn Belt States. 

Are these farmen mostly tenants and 
sharecroppers? No; about 67 percent at 
those who had a gross of less than $1A00 in 
1946 owned the small acreages they farmed. 

What are their farms like? Well, here's a 
typical Piedmont region farm in North Caro¬ 
lina: Zt is a 48-aere place run by an owner- 
operator. The farmer has 19 acrea of wood¬ 
land and wasteland, 2 acres of pasture land, 
and 24 acres of crops. He has small fields 
of cotton, tobacco, com. wheat, oats, and 
lespedeaa; 2 cows, 2 hopi, and 40 chickens. 
The farm takes only 180 man-days of labor 
per year. • 

Here's a typical southern Appalachian 
farm: The farmer-owner has 24 acres to work 
with, of which 10V6 acres are cropland. Be 
grows a little tobacco, has 4 acres in com, 
and about 6 acres in other crops. He has 1 
cow, 2 bogs, and 20 chickens. The btislness 
takes 120 days of man labor. 

A southern Illinois owner-operator of 120 
acres has 28 acres In crops. The farmer 
raises 7 acres of cotton and 16 of lespedeaa. 
He bandies 2 dairy cows, has 6 beef animals, 
7 hogs, and 60 chlckezui. The farm is oper¬ 
ated with 120 days of man labor. 

The net cash income in all three of these 
cases, which were selected as representative 
of their areas by the Deparhnent of Agricul¬ 
ture, was leas than $500 at the 1946 level of 
prices (or about $560 at 1960 prices). The 
farm families got about as much Income In 
the form of food conomned at home as 
In cash. 

This is real poverty. It is tragedy. But 
the effects of this poverty on the farm fam¬ 
ilies themselves—the lack of education for 
the children, the poor nutrition, the ill 
health—^need not concern us here. In this 
article let’s look at the problem from the 
standpoint of the rest of us, from the stand¬ 
point of the Nation as a whole. 

Clearly, the goods we all have to consume, 
including the goods we need to be militarily 
strong, come from what we all produce. The 
failure of 2,000,000 farm families to produce 
more than one-half their share is a heavy 
burden on the Nation. It seriously outs down 
on our ability to maintain the national 
standard of living during a time of great 
military expense. 

The underenqfioyed farm families are a 
burden on the rest of us in other ways. Their 
health is poorer on the average. So more of 
them require public aid for health services 
and fewer of the young men are eligible for 


military duty. Many of these people have to 
go on relief when th^ are too old to work. 

Their children arent as well educated be¬ 
cause local schools are poorly financed. So 
we are seriously considering a Federal aid 
program which would improve educational 
standards In the poor farm areae. We can¬ 
not afford to have a large group of young 
people so poorly educated that they are a 
liability instead of an asset to democratic 
government. 

But all this welfare and relief, which Coste 
lots of money, doesn't get at the root of the 
problem: underemployment or lack of pro¬ 
ductivity. How much wiser it would be to 
undertake a national program to raise these 
people up to the American standard of pro¬ 
ductivity. 'Zhen they could take care of 
themselves in good, old-faMilcmed. independ¬ 
ent American style. 

It is an easy "out" for us to say that these 
poor farmers are shiftless, laay, and Incapa¬ 
ble of doing more. It Is easy to say, "Well, 
this is a free country. Why dont they move 
to bigger farms or move to the cities?" 

But that simply bypasses the Issue. The 
facts are that most of the poor people on 
poor farms stay there. In spite of the great 
wave of prosperity in the last 10 years, we 
■till have 2.000,000 families, according to the 
Bparkman study, who seem anchored to their 
pitifully unproductive farms. 

Ordinary price and wage incentives do not 
seem to be enough to pull many of the 
underemployed farm people out of their ruts. 
In the current emergency, we cannot count 
on this problem solving Itself—at least not 
fast enough to help the defense effort. 

What can be done, then? 

The first step is to improve practices and 
methods on present small farms. You would 
think that with all the extra labor time they 
have, the operators of these small farms 
would have high crop yields per acre and 
high production per unit of livestock. But 
they do not. They need to learn bow to farm 
by modem methods—to use fertiliser. Im¬ 
proved varieties of seeds, and more produc¬ 
tive livestock. w 

Can they, or will they, leam? Bxperienoes 
of the extension servioes in the Bouthern 
Btates, and of the Farmers Home Adminis¬ 
tration are encouraging. Once they are 
given the Chance, plus financial help to get 
started, many of these so-called backward 
farmers prove to be very good producers. 
We need to place much greater emphasis on 
FHA and extension educational programs for 
the poorest farmers. 

The next step is to provide larger farming 
units for those who demonstrate capacity to 
handle them. This means more credit fa¬ 
cilities for this group of farmers. It may 
leqiiire a land-purchase and recombination 
program by the Federal Government. FHA 
needs additional authority from Congress 
to do this. 

Hand In hand with this program to Im¬ 
prove methods and expand the slue of farms 
goes the need for machinery. During the 
next several years, it would pay the country 
to give high priority to southern agriculture 
on farm machinery. 

Zf we are to make full use of manpower 
from southern farms, we must make ma¬ 
chinery available to replace it. 

A set-up of efficiency In the poor fanning 
areas will not by Itself solve the manpower 
problem. Displaced labor from these areas 
must be help^ to find work elsewhere—in 
factories and in commercial farming areas. 
The Federal-State employment servioes need 
to expand their informational and guidance 
activities in the poor-farm areas. At present 
they have few offices, and no special infor¬ 
mation programs in such places. 

Probably the most important single action 
that could improve the productivity of 
southern people would be more industrial 
development. Private business already has 
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done much to encourage new factories in the 
South. But it is obvloualy impossible to 
locate enough factories, close to stirplus labor 
areas to give everybody a Job without moving 
from home. 

During the last war one of the chief ob¬ 
stacles to getting jobs for southern farm 
people was the difficulty of moving. Maybe 
we need to give some thought to providing 
Government funds for buying up farms of 
people who want to move to other farms or 
nonfarm work. These pieces of land could 
be resold to other families in the neighbor¬ 
hood who need bigger units. 

Clearly, this problem of making fuller use 
of manpower on farms is many-sided. No 
one cure-all is possible. At several different 
points, however, we can make our system of 
free choice work better. We can remove 
some of the obstacles that prevent the exer¬ 
cise of free choice. 

The heavy pressure of work which the 
world crisis has placed upon us demands 
that we make every ounce of manpower as 
effective as possible. Making fuller use of 
manpower now available on farms is the 
most important task for the Department of 
Agriculture in the immediate future. 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture might well shift some emphasis away 
from price supports and other programs for 
commercial farmers in order to concentrate 
on manpower. These other programs are not 
needed now, anyway, because prices and in¬ 
comes of commercial agriculture are certain 
to remain high during the defense period. 

An effort to overcome the stagnation in our 
poor farming areas will not only help the 
defeixse effort, but it will give us a better 
balanced and more profitable agriculture for 
the long-run future. 


CARE Complete! 5 Yean of Significant 
Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just read the fifth annual report 
of that great American organization 
known as CARE, under the splendid 
leadership of Paul Comly French, the 
executive director. In the 5 years in 
which this private organization has been 
active in relief and rehabilitation, it has 
assembled and distributed to needy peo¬ 
ple throughout the world 10,000,000 
packages of food and textiles. As the 
report suggests, here are 10,000,000 am¬ 
bassadors of good will. Mr. French, his 
able staff members, and the rank and 
file workers throughout America, utiliz¬ 
ing our church and benevolent institu¬ 
tions, have given the most tangible evi¬ 
dence of our concern for the victims of 
war and other disasters. The report 
carries words of appreciation from the 
heads of government in Europe and Asia 
whose peoples have been helped by this 
activity. Included also is a fine ap¬ 
praisal of its significance by Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur. The American peo¬ 
ple can be proud of CARE’S magnificent 
(Record. 


Walter P. Reutiier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or 1CXNNX80TA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CoNaRZssioNAL 
Rkcord two excerpts from the magazine 
Newsweek. The first is from the maga¬ 
zine’s issue of February 26,1951, and is a 
telegram from the Honorable Francis 
Biddle, distinguished former Attorney 
General of the United States and now 
national chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action. The second excerpt 
is from the magazine’s March 5. 1951, 
issue and is a letter from Mr. Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers, CIO. These items are 
pertinent for the Record in order to be 
read together with an insertion made 
on Wednesday, March 14. by the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCarthy]. 

The three insertions read together 
will, I am confident, leave no doubt in 
the minds of reasonable people as to 
what the.facts are. Mr. Reuther’s oppo¬ 
sition to communism is irrefutable. His 
record of militant, practical, and suc¬ 
cessful opposition to communism is well 
known. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[Prom Newsweek of February 26, 1951] 

In Behalf of Reuther 

As national chairman and presiding officer 
at last ADA national board meeting, state¬ 
ment attributed to Walter Reuther in Moley 
article February 12 Issue of Newsweek totally 
Inaccurate. Reuther’s positive program of 
attack on communism within trade-union 
movement and at national and world level 
is outstanding and has long spoken for itself. 
Public distortion of his vigorous and effective 
stand against Communist doctrine as well as 
Communist military aggression serves only 
totalitarian propaganda ends. 

Francis Biddle. 

Washington, D. C. 

(The questioned statement was picked up 
from Victor Rlesel, labor columnist, who Is 
standing by what he was told by his source.) 

[From Newsweek of March 5, 1951] 
Reuther's Rebuttal 

My fight against communism of all varie¬ 
ties, Including world communism, is suffi¬ 
ciently on record as to need no defense or 
explanation. However, I would like to keep 
the record straight. 

I was supposed to have said, according to a 
quotation used by Raymond Moley in his 
column (Newsweek. February 12): "I am not 
Interested in fighting world comrnunlsm. I 
am only Interested in fighting Communist 
imperialism. I draw a distinction between 
world communism and Communist imperial- 
ism. Tm willing to leave the fight against 
world communism to MoCartht and the 
Bepublioans.’* 

I believe I have clearly demonstrated In 
work and action (a) I am against world com¬ 
munism, (b) I regard imperialism as only 
one of the many ugly sides of communism. 


(c) I do not draw any distinction between 
world communism and Communist imperial¬ 
ism, and that (d) I most certainly am not 
willing to leave the fight against world com¬ 
munism to the McCarthys because Mc- 
Carthylsm cannot win the fight against com¬ 
munism. 

What 1 actually said at the ADA meeting 
to which Moley referred was this: “I am not 
Interested In a purely negative fight against 
communism, because a negative fight will 
not succeed. I will leave that kind of fight¬ 
ing to the McCarthys. I am for a positive 
fight against communism, because that Is the 
only way to win. 

“We must build military strength to resist 
aggression on the battle front, and at the 
same time, fight against poverty and hunger 
on the economic and social front because 
poverty and hunger are the sources of Com¬ 
munist power.” 

Walter P, Reuther, 
President, UAW^IO. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Use of Television by Congress and 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29 (legisUitive day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Washihgton Post contains an 
interesting editorial on the subject of 
a proposed voluntary code to be worked 
out so as to make sure that television 
is constructively used by Congress and 
its committees. This was the substance 
of the suggestion I made in my public 
statements on this subject which were 
reprinted in the Appendix of the Record 
on Tuesday, March 27, 1951. 

The Washington Post suggests that 
the Subcommittee on Congr ssional Re¬ 
organization of the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De¬ 
partments be the group to handle this 
issue. I personally feel that it might 
better come within the purview of the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Admin¬ 
istration, which might concentrate on 
this pprticular subject rather than be¬ 
come involved in a great mass of other 
congressional reorganization details. 
Whoever does the job, however, I trust 
that it will be done promptly and in the 
public interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Post editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the CoNGREssioNiyj^RECORD. 

Prior to the Washington Pos^ditorial, 
however. I should like to have included 
in the Record a copy of a 'Tuesday, March 
27, editorial that appeared in the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun on this 
same issue. I think that this is one of 
the most stimulating editorials which 
has been published to date regarding 
the new TV ‘Ibaby.” This editorial very 
kdndly commends my suggestion to the 
effect that we should not allow TV to 
be used recklessly and without careful 
thought. The editorial points out in a 
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▼ery sensible Cushion the fact that In 
other hands the televising of congres¬ 
sional hearings could become a very dan¬ 
gerous instrument. Ttie fact that our 
subcommittee has been coDscte nt tous in 
its handUng of the hearings does not 
detract from the fact that some other 
committee might not exercise such high 
standards. 

Theie being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be prin^od in the 
RxraRO, as follows: 

IFrom the New York World-Telegram 
and Bun] 

The tv *3abt” 

Many thoughtful cltUBena are uneasy about 
televlfllon’e apeotacular role in the hearings 
of Senator Kbfauvbb’b crime investigating 
committee. 

They concede the tremendous popularity 
of the fascinating show provided for mUUons 
of people throughout the country. 

They aren’t concwned lor the tender sensi- 
bllities of imderworld big shots who com¬ 
plain of *‘fear psychology" when required to 
testify under the glaring lights, even though 
not In direct range of the TV cameras. 

And they agre^ that Senator KEVAxrvia 
and his colleagues have sought commendably 
to conduct the hearings with dignity and 
restraint. 

But they are apprehensive about what 
could develop now that the precedent has 
been established. 

All congressional Inveatlgatlons, unfortu¬ 
nately. are not inspired by motives as good 
as those of the KttTauver committee. Some 
have been—ag some may be hereafter—con- 
diMted by men nithlesaly bent on smearing 
honorable peraone whose polltloal or eco¬ 
nomic views differed from their own. 

There is nothing fanciful in the fear that 
innocent witnesses, subjected to ordeal by 
television before future Senate or Bouse com- 
mlttees, may suffer ruin of their reputations 
if their rights are not carefully protected. 

Senator Wuxx, a mmonein Bepublioan 
and a member of the KEfauver committee, 
is one who sees this danger pUinly. 

Be hes proposed e thorough study of tele¬ 
vision’s part in hearings and other oongree- 
alonal proceedings, with a view to eetab- 
llshlng definite standards and preventing 
abuses. Be says: 

"The usual history of developments such 
as this TV *baby' Is that the medium be¬ 
comes more and more used, more and more 
wildly, wltb lees and less reatraint. until in 
some dramatic instance, say. an innocent 
man's reputation, is destroyed. Then the 
people strike back at the ‘monster’ they have 
created by passing restrictive rules." 

The Xefauver committee’s hearings have 
made such a hit on TV that public demand 
for more like them is sure to be strong. And 
congressional desire to meet that demand 
also is certain. 

Now, therefore. Is the time for Congress 
to act on Senator Wnuir’s excellent sugges¬ 
tion. Unless its committees are required to 
observe common-sense standards of good 
taste andpestralnt, he says, correctly: 

"Televised hearings will degenerate into 
three-ring clrcuees, fourth-rate stage produc¬ 
tions with hamming and phony theatrics at 
imjust inquisitions \uider kWg lights." 

Other medltuns of public Information— 
the press, the news cameramen, the radio, 
the newareels—also should not object to fair 
and sensible standards for their coverage of 
congrewitmal hearings and procee d i n gs. 


[From the Washington Post of March 29, 
1951] 

Com OM Use or TV 

The grinding of television and motion pic¬ 
ture cameras and the flashing of newspaper 


photographans' bulbs were probably only g 
convenient excuse seiaed upon by Morris 
Klelnman and Ziouls Botbkopf to cover up 
their uBWtat n gnees to testify before the 
Kefauver committee. Both had been dodg¬ 
ing subpenae for SVf months. They were 
brought before the committee under errest. 
If no camerammi had bean present, the pair 
would probably have sought smne other ex¬ 
cuse for not testifying. Nevertheless, their 
refusal to talk with the television audienoe 
looking on will tumlMi an IntareetiBg test of 
whether Congress may oompel testimony 
under these circumstances. We hope the 
ceae will be ably and thoroughly presented 
to the courts. 

At the outset it should be underatood, 
however, that the courts cannot settle the 
larger issue that has been raised. Presuma¬ 
bly the decision of Uie courts In this case 
wlU tell Congress only whether or not it 
may oompel a witness to talk directly to the 
country as well as to itself. Beyond this 
question of legal rights lie momentous ques¬ 
tions of policy: To what extent should tele¬ 
vision and motion pictures be utilised in 
eongreeatonai Invesdgatlons when witneasaa 
do not object? To wbat extent abould tbelr 
objectiona be overridden If tbe courts de¬ 
cided to sustain contempt convictions for 
refusal to talk for TV? Declalon of tbe 
legal Issues will not relieve Congress of the 
necessity of adopting a policy of its own. 

It Is a timely moment for Oongress to be 
thinking about a code for the guidance of 
its Inveetlgators—a code that would include 
other rules of fair investigative practice 
aside fi'om the uee of television. With ex- 
jMTt assistance, the Subcommittee on Reor¬ 
ganisation of the Senate Committee on Sx- 
pendlturee In the Executive Departments Is 
currently studying woyn and means of im¬ 
proving the performance of Ocmgress and Its 
committees. One of its primary tasks might 
weU be the writing of a code of fair proce¬ 
dure for oongteaalonal invosttgatora, with 
special emphasis on this new problem that 
Congress has not yet had time to think about. 


CoBgrettioml Probers Agahi Prove Their 
VsIm 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARLLHONDT 

or S O UTH BAXOTA 

IN TBE SENATE OF TBE UNTIED BTATEB 
Thursday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1961 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recors an article 
entitled ‘'Congressional Probers Again 
Prove Their Value,** by Leslie Qould. The 
article appeared In the March 22, 1951, 
issue of the New York Joumal-Ameri- 
can. 

There being no objection, tbe article 
was ordered to be printed in tbe Rbooro, 
as follows: 

CoxroaxsszoHAz. Twobom Aoazh Fiovx Trsb 
Value 

(By Lsslls Gould) 

The value of congressional committee In- 
vestl^tlonB has agito been proved. 

Eighteen years ago. a oongrssalonal oom- 
mlttee abowed up the raoketevrlng in finance 
and some lines at bustnesa. The things as- 
poaad were known, but had never been gath¬ 
ered togetlier In one shocking package. 

More recently, a congressional committee 
turned up tbe Communist infiltration into 


Oovemment and caught in the net Alger 

Biss. 

If It hadn't been for the eongreselonal 
committee, Biss would never have been ex- 
poeed. Be was one of the darlings of the 
New Deal and part of the oonsplraoy that 
told the country out to the Buaslans and 
kiUed the peace wbn by the blood, sweat and 
taars of World War n. 

A oongraiilimal eemmlttee turned up Andy 
May—the double dealing Oongreaeman Who 
bad headed the powvrfUl MUitary Affairs 
Committee—and the Oarsson brothers. 

Currently the racketeering la Oovemment 
Is being expoeed, with tbe RFC bowing to 
influence in making unsound, polltleal loans. 
The Influence trail to tbe RfC leads right 
into the White Bouae. 

The llnka between the meet vldoua gam¬ 
bling and criminal elements in tbe ooxmtry, 
going back to the dark days of prohibition, 
to important flguras in lot^ State and Na¬ 
tional Government are belztg revealed in all 
tbelr disgusting detail. 

The investigations of 18 years ago brought 
a long overdua clean-up of the flnandal 
markets, but they also have brought along 
powerful Government interference wltb pri¬ 
vate business and some of this Influence is 
crooked. 

The pendulum has swung now far to the 
left. Criminal elements are political pow¬ 
ers. They control many of the unicms, par¬ 
ticularly those along tbs water fronts. 

If the shocking revelations of the Ke- 
fauvar committee and the Fulbrlght commit¬ 
tee bring the long overdue clean-up, the 
public will be the gainer. But if Just one or 
two figures are sacidflced and the matter ends 
there, with the same thing continuing oxdy 
under new names, the investigations will 
mean nothing. 

The investlgatlonB have hardly more than 
scratched the surface. This Is particularly 
true of the Fulbrlght Inquiry into the RFC. 
This is only one agency. Many of the other 
agencies In Washington are similarly op¬ 
erated. 

Behind the whole stlnjping mess are 
lawyers paddling Influence, hiding behind 
tbelr cloak of immunity of lawyer-client 
privilege. A real housecleaning is needed in 
the legal profession. 


PoUtkt ami the Amerkui Legioii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or cAuroxHU 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I Include an 
article from the Stockton Legionnaire, 
which I wish every American could read. 
The American Legion has often been 
charged vdth politics and with inordi¬ 
nate 

Axun its Inception the Legion deter¬ 
mined to keep out of partisan politics 
and as far as the American Legion in 
California is ooneemed, which is the 
only one of which 1 have intimate knowl¬ 
edge, they have done exactly that. This 
has been one of the strong characteris¬ 
tics of the American Legloa The 
Legion supports principles, community 
activities and instituttons but, very wise¬ 
ly, It does not support candidates for po¬ 
litical office. 

Also, the Legion has consistently and 
persistently taken a strong stand against 
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subversive activities against our Oovem- 
ment. There has been no deviation in 
its course in this regard. Furthermore, 
it has consistently taken a strong and 
vigorous stand on national defense. 
From the beginning it has many times 
affirmed that it believes universal mili¬ 
tary training is the one way to make and 
keep America strong. It has been my 
privilege to hear some of the men who 
represent the Legion speak before the 
House Armed Services Committee. 
Some of the best presentations of the 
need for and the utility of universal mil¬ 
itary training have been made by Legion¬ 
naires. The one that I remember more 
vividly than all others is the presenta¬ 
tion made by Perry Brown, of Texas, who 
is one of the Legion’s past national com¬ 
manders. 

This article referred to was printed in 
the Stockton Legionnaire, the Post paper 
of Karl Ross Post No. 16, my Post in my 
home town of Stockton, Calif. 

I believe I can truthfully say that Karl 
Ross Post is one of the great legion posts 
in the entire United States. The main 
reason it has been such a constructive 
force in our city is that there has been 
practically complete harmony among 
the post members. No matter what the 
members’ political differences might 
be—or differences on other matters— 
when they come into the legion meeting 
they pull and work together. The post 
has done a great many fine things for 
the city of Stockton and for its people 
and has contributed many thousands of 
dollars toward public improvements. 
It has carried on a vigorous program in 
support of our public schools and in dis¬ 
seminating wholesome information re¬ 
garding the benefits of the American 
political and social system. There is a 
comradeship in Karl Ross Post that I 
have never found in any other group 
and I can truthfully say that, of all the 
other organizations that I belong to, I 
cherish my membership in Karl Ross 
Post more than my membership in any 
other group. I am very proud of the 
fact that I once served as the comman¬ 
der of this post. 

Following is the article; 

Politics and tkx American Legion 

The formation of war veterans into peace¬ 
time organizations seems to be one of the 
invariable results of modern demobilization. 
These organizations have been many, and 
varied in general plan and purpose. Some 
seek only to promote the selfish interests of 
their members, while others seek to render 
public service in peace as well as in war. It 
is perhaps natural that the American Legion, 
originally formed by veterans of a war to 
make the world safe for democracy, should 
fall into the latter class. The preamble of 
our Constitution, one of the greatest dedica¬ 
tions to high patriotism ever written, dis¬ 
closes a determination to be ever militant 
in the defense of the ideas our comrades 
died to save. 

Recognizing that the military struggles 
of the last decade are but a renewal of the 
battle for democracy—a battle that will con¬ 
tinue until the people learn to turn from 
their pacifists and demagogs long enough 
to make good, in peacetime, the victories 
for democracy won by the blood of their sons 
in war—membership In the Legion was 
opened to the veterans of later wars. 

To keep the organization on as high a 
level as possible, for as long as possible, the 


constitution provided that it should be non¬ 
political, in the sense that it would not be 
used to promote the candidacy for public 
office of any person, or to advance the cause 
of any political party. Our determination, 
as previously suggested, was to be militant 
in defending the Constitution of the United 
States of America, a 100-percent American¬ 
ism, combating the autocracy of the classes 
and the masses, making right the master of 
might, promoting peace and good will on 
earth, and perpetuating the principles of 
Justice, freedom, democracy. It was never 
suspected at that time that such a program 
would conflict with the programs of persons 
in public office. But the people forgot that 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and 
hundreds of those who would destroy what 
we fought to save wormed their way into 
high places in our National Government. For 
a while the Legion was practically alone in 
warning the American people that termites 
had Invaded the foundations of our national 
structure, and were becoming ever more ef¬ 
fective in their program of destruction. 

Our work was, of course, very obnoxious 
to certain groups, and they set out to de¬ 
stroy us. The rumor of a meeting on per¬ 
haps the most prominent lawn in Wash¬ 
ington. D. C., one hot summer afternoon 
during World War II. for the purpose of 
planning the formation of an organization 
to put the American Legion out of business, 
is well founded. The plan failed, and the 
organization that was to wipe us out has 
fallen into disrepute. 

But the battle continues, and as usual 
in such cases, one of the weapons is to try 
to shake the confidence of its members in 
the organization. So they began asserting 
and repeating that the American Legion is 
too much in politics. Some of the more or 
less gullible members began repeating it, 
and some even went so far as to assert that 
ellglbles were declining to Join because of 
the activity of the organization in party 
politics. Of course no one ever actually 
refused to Join because of that false state¬ 
ment, but it is not to be denied that many 
who have other reasons may find satisfac¬ 
tion in advancing that excuse for declining. 
It sounds pure and holy, and we ourselves 
have often not been too skillful in calling at¬ 
tention to the Stalin philosophy that a lie, 
repeated often enough, is bound ultimately 
to be believed by someone. 

It is natural, therefore, that many of the 
founders of the organization viewed with 
alarm the introduction, some months ago, 
of a resolution which, if adopted on a na¬ 
tional scale, would completely disarm the 
organization, and subject us to just criticism 
of having shrunk into a simple treasury- 
raiding outfit. The backers of the resolution 
were of undoubted sincerety and loyalty. 
But they lost sight of our main objectives. 
Fortunately the proposal for this self-emas¬ 
culation was caught in time, and the resolu¬ 
tion amended so as to call for no weakening 
of our past policy or practice. 

Tell me that the American Legion has 
failed to sign up 2,000,000 members because 
we are not sufficiently active in the support 
of our high purposes, and I will believe you. 
I frequently hear the criticism, "You talk 
about these things, but you don’t do any¬ 
thing about them." For Instance, it is not 
easy to explain why when surveys showed 
80 percent of the people of the United States 
behind our military training program, we did 
not actively engage in the defeat of two Con¬ 
gresses, one Republican, one Democratic, 
which refused to do anything about it. 

But look well into the background of some¬ 
one who repeats, parrotlike, the assertion 
that the American Legion is too much in poli¬ 
tics, as an excuse for not joining. Read him 
the preamble, and ask him If he believes in 
the same things we do. Maybe be is not go¬ 
ing our way. 

If we are to remain true to our principles, 
it is our duty to do all In our power to com¬ 
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bat the infiltration of communism and com¬ 
munistic influence in our Ooverment, as well 
as to combat the childish stupidity that gave 
Stalin half of the world on a platter, a situa¬ 
tion that will cost millions of lives to correct, 
if indeed it can ever be corrected. The Amer¬ 
ican Legion is a truly democratic organiza¬ 
tion, and as such it has not always been free 
from the faults of democracy. But to our 
everlasting credit It must be said that, while 
often blundering in our methods and incon¬ 
sistent in our acts, we gave the Nation the 
only leadership it had, for a long period of 
time, in the battle against the fifth column. 
If we force ourselves to withdraw from the 
fight now, on the ground that we are tread¬ 
ing on some politician’s toes, then next time 
we meet, let’s not forget to bring along our 
knitting. We won’t be good for anything 
else. 

Chas. H. Epperson, 
Chairman Americanism. 


The Final Chapter of the Alger Hitt Cate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record in one place, 
under the title ’’The Final Chapter of the 
Alger Hiss Case,” three newspaper clip¬ 
pings. being editorials or articles. The 
first one is an editorial entitled “Final 
Chapter in Alger Hiss Case,” from the 
Dally Argus-Leader, of Sioux Palls, S. 
Dak.; the second is an editorial entitled 
“Hiss Is Lucky,” taken from the South 
Bend Tribune, of South Bend. Ind.; and 
the third is a news article entitled “Alger 
Hiss Is Taken to Lewlsburg Prison.” from 
the front page of the Washington Times- 
Herald for March 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus- 
Leader] 

Final Chapter in Alger Hiss Case 

The United States Supreme Court this 
week wrote what is perhaps the final chap¬ 
ter in the case of Alger Hiss when it refused 
to review his conviction on a perjury charge. 

Thus goes into the archives one of the most 
extraordinary episodes in American history— 
not extraordinary solely because Hiss be¬ 
trayed his Government but also because he 
rallied to his support so many men in high 
places. 

trusted by many 

Hiss was one of the top aides In the De¬ 
partment of State at the time of his violation 
of public trust. He was a trusted adviser of 
President Roosevelt—one of his primary 
helpers at Yalta. He helped frame the basic 
set-up of the United Nations at San Fran¬ 
cisco, acting as a chief agent of the United 
States. 

When charges were first voiced against 
him, an angry outcry was heard in Washing¬ 
ton. It was, his friends and supporters said, 
a horrible case of "character assassination.” 
It was tragic. Indeed, they contended, that 
such a fine and noble man as Hiss should be 
subjected to such shocking abuse. 

President Truman joined in the chorus. 
Two Justices of the United States Supreme 
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Court appmurod m oharactor wltnaisea at hla 
trial, mvmx after ha had bean oonaletad, 
Seeratary 13ean Acbascm of the DeiMutauait 
of State made the almoet Inoradlbla atata* 
mant that ha wouldn't turn bit back on him. 

TOTTOH Qonra 

Wa recall the early davalcqinnante in this 
caae. At that time Senator KAai:. Mundt was 
a Member of the United Statea Bouae of 
Bapraaentatlvaa and an active leader In the 
Houae Un-Amarloan Aetivitlee Committee. 
Aa avanta unfolded ha became more and more 
convinced, ha told ua, that Blaa waa not the 
innocent character depleted by hla aaaoclatea. 
But hla committee enooimterad dllBculty In 
getting the proper aaalatance to ferret out 
the facta. President TTuman virtually com- 
nutnded the Department of Juatice, Includ¬ 
ing the FBI. to leave the ease alone. So the 
committee bad to fimctlon aa best It could 
without benefit of the Qovernment's eatab- 
llahed agencies. Because Bias had so many 
friends at unusual Influence, the going was 
tough. Mot only waa there opposition from 
the President, but various columnists and 
others sought to belittle the committee at 
every opportunity. In consequence a con¬ 
siderable degree of public sympathy was lost. 

But the committee waa ao certain that it 
was proceeding along a good trail that it 
didn’t deaiat. Mundt took the leadership in 
the probe and it was his adroit and vigorous 
questioning that eventually played a promi¬ 
nent part in the developments resulting in 
the arrest and subsequent conviction of Bias. 

BOW KANT OTHIBat 

Bow this episode Is over. But it is tre¬ 
mendously disturbing to realise that a man 
who was virtually a spy for another country 
could work himself Into such a high position 
and command the respect of ao many Im¬ 
portant oIBcials. 

The worrisome question today ooncems 
how many others like Bias are In the Oovem- 
ment. The matter is particularly aggravat¬ 
ing In view of the apparent unwHUn^ess of 
President ituman as well as Secretary Ache- 
son to promote a really thorough Investiga¬ 
tion. 

[Aom the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune of 
March 23. 1961] 

Bus Jb Lucky 

What many, perhaps moat. Americans had 
not expected to come to pass became a real¬ 
ity Thursday When Alger Bias surrendered to 
begin serving a prison term for perjury. Two 
trials in Federal court and much litigation in 
the ai^llate area were necessary to bring 
this about. Sven when he was found guilty 
by a Jury In Mew York City on January 21, 
IMO. many observers were skeptical about 
hla ultimate Impriaonment. 

Bias, the "one-time bright young star of 
President Roosevelt's New Deal," actually is 
lucky aa he becomes a convict. The perjury 
coBvietlon means that he has been found 
guilty, in net effect, of betraying the United 
States for the benefit of the Communist con¬ 
spirators in the Kremlin. Aa Russia waa not 
officially an enemy of the United States when 
Hiss thus degraded himself he waa not sub¬ 
ject to Indi c tm e nt and trial aa a traitor. 8o 
he la under a fi-year sentence ostensibly for 
perjury, but actually for what waa esaentially 
a crime that has upeUed death for ao many 
other wrongdoers in the history of the hu¬ 
man race. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Tlmes-Herald 
of March 29. 1961) 

Amaa Wms Is Taxxn to Ls w u moa o Paxsow 

Alger Bias, former high State Department 
official convicted of perjury, was taken yes¬ 
terday from New York to the Federal peni¬ 
tentiary at I^wiSburg, Pa., to serve his 
6-year term. 


Ltlhn Fim G1 Who Bu RicMSf 
R«lim4 Fiwi Kmw 

EgnnreioM BUMAmufi 

HON.GEOR£p.nilER 

or okurcaank 

m TBS BOUSI OP RIPRIBBirrATiVSB 

Thunday, March IS, mi 

Mr. MILLER of Caltfomia. Ut. 
Speaker, there bfis come to me a re¬ 
quest from one of our recently returned 
OX’S from Korea. He has asked me to 
read into the Comokissional Ricoiib a 
plea he Is making in the Interest of his 
buddies who are still fighthig and suf¬ 
fering and dying and winning far from 
home and kin. He tells of the meaning 
to these brave fellows of mall from home, 
and his idea is that we give them more 
and more of this comfort and Joy. It is 
a fine, straight-forward appeal, and I 
ask that Sgt. Wilbur F. H. Radeline’s 
letter to me and his appeal to the people 
of this country be pitted in the Con- 
GtlSSXOMAL Ricoko: 

Fsixow AsemcANB: I am Sgt. Wilbur F. H. 
Radeline, of the United Stetes Army, reoentiy 
returned from Korea and now stationed at 
the Presidio at San Francisco. Osllf. 

1 am not writing this In any official 
capacity. 

I do not expect, nor do I think I merit any 
special consideration, commendation, or 
privileges for What 1 am doing. I am simply 
trying to keep a promlee X made to my hud¬ 
dles in Korea. 

Some time my good friend, Don Bind¬ 
ing, wrote a dramatic, true poem about a 
certain Private WUUe who, when the ever- 
weloome mall call came, and after the aamea 
of the Zylowskies, the Perkins, Van de Veers, 
and others had hesn called, would linger 
awhile, outelde the circle, hie name uncalled. 
Then, with a look of deep, hurt lonellnese 
in bis eyea, would turn away, forgotten, 
heartsick, and forlorn. 

Today, over in Korea, in Japan, Okinawa, 
and, yes. even right here in the United States, 
espedsUy In our Armsd Forces hospitals. 
Private WlUle is present end dieapp^ted 
at too many mail calls. 

Oh. his name isn’t always Willie. It might 
be John, Rastus, Richard. Max. or even jrour 
own boy's name, but he U there, hie name 
uncalled, forgotten. 

X. mys^, have sprat over 6 years overseas, 
and months in Army hospitals, and X know 
the worth and value at mail from home. X 
also know the heartache and misery when 
you ere forgotten. 

X have seen many men and boys, of all 
races, creeds, and ages, in Korea and Mse- 
wbere, who receive little or no mail from 
home, and no matter what their poMtion 
In life was before they entered the aervloe 
this f i^lure to write on the part of the folks 
back lunne makee these men believe end 
feel aa’though they srare forgotten and their 
eflorte unapiweoiated. X promised to them 
that X would prove to them that this was 
not so, but only you can make this promise 
come true. Bow? By writing a cheery, 
newsy letter, with your latest snapshot, to 
some relative, friend, or acquaintance over¬ 
seas. Or, better ettU, why not send him a 
small package oratalnlng eome Inexpensive 
gift? 

If you do not have anyone of your own 
overseas and still want to help bring cheer 
and happlneae to our men overseas, you can 
do ao ty sending your null to me, vrith for¬ 
warding postage if possible, and X will for¬ 


ward It for you. Z have tha names of many 
mra in our Armed k'oraes overseas who re- 
oeive little or no aaaU, as well as ^omises 
from chaplains and the Pacific Stars and 
Stripes—the Bervtoeinra*s newspaper—te 
help me pass on your mail to where it will 
do the moat good. 

Now I've told you my atory, and it’s up 
to you. 

Are you going to sit atill and do nothing 
and let thoee fellows over there continue to 
believe that their eufferlng, their struggle, 
and their pain is unappreciated and in 
vain? Are you going to make these men 
wage an additional battie against lonesome- 
neae as well ee against the enemy? Or are 
you going to prove to thma with your let- 
tere and packages that you do appreciate 
what they ere doing for you and not let 
down? 

I assure you they will not let you down. 
I thank you. 

Sgt. WXLBva F. H. Radxlimk. 

paxamm, San Fbanchoo, Caut. 


Paxamio, San FSancisco, Oaut. 

Bon. Mr. MZLtaa: X really haven't any legiti¬ 
mate excuee for not thanking you before for 
everytifing you have done for my wife and 
myself, but I am humbly saying "thank you" 
now. But at the same time I am also saying 
"please" again. 

Since I have returned X have taken a fur¬ 
lough and on my own time and at my own 
expense I have grae to Hollywood and talked 
to executives, p^uoM's, writers, and actors 
at both Indepeiidrat radio stations and net¬ 
wares about a campaign for mail from home 
for men ovwsees. Their cooperation has 
been wonderful and not only have they had 
me appear on programs but many other pro¬ 
grams are "plugging" my campaign. Maga- 
Blne editors have also promised me their help. 

Then the Pacific Stars and Stripes has 
given my campaign write-ups, and when the 
men found out about it they started writing 
me, begging me for mail frmn home. They 
believe in what I am doing and are asking 
for mall from their home States and towns. 
I honsstly and sincerely believe that X can 
do much to build up morale and happiness 
if I can do what they want. And I also am 
convinced that as long as I continue to do 
this personally and without any official tie- 
ins the real concrete belief in and response 
will be better. Oh, I hasten to tell you that 
although I am doing this personally and 
unofficially, I have cleared with and received 
the permission to do so from the Sixth Army 
FIO (Public Information Office), as long as 
I do not obligate or embarrass the Govern¬ 
ment or the Defense Department or do not 
bring discredit upon the military service. 

Bo this brings me to my request for help 
from you. Could or would you, after you 
are convinced yourself that you would he 
doing the most good for the most people, 
read the inclosed oqpy into the OoNontxs- 
KONAX. Bicoao. No; wait a minute, sir, it 
Is not for the purpose of self aggrandisement 
or for desire of publicity for myself. It la 
for the purpose of getting as xxiany people 
tn the United States as pebble to read and 
cooperate tn my appeal and thus help the 
many thousands of men In the servioe by 
writ^ to them. I feel sure that If you 
could do this, and then call the press gal¬ 
lery's attention to it, their papers might 
pick up our appeal and reprint it in their 
columns. Then you and I could honeetly 
feel that we bed done something worth 
while for those Ola over there tn a really 
uneelflah manner. Ill forward the mall. 

The reason Z am appealing to you to do 
this la this: In the pest es soon as X would 
receive a requeat from a eervioeman overseas 
for mall from any particular section of the 
country X would write out the copy Z am 
enolOBlng In thii letter and mall it to the 
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newspaper in his home town (but not men¬ 
tion his name, in order to avoid embarrass¬ 
ment to himself or his family), and then 
when or if mail from there came in I’d 
restamp it and forward it overseas. This 
has gotten to be too big and too expensive 
a procedure and thus 1 am appealing to 
you. And I honestly feel as though this 
concerns everyone, not Just any one section 
or faction, in our country, and maybe they 
will wake up and stop forgetting the boys 
overseas and send them that all-important 
mail from home. Thank you and God bless 
you. 

Sincerely yours. 

Sot. Wilbur F. H. Radelink. 


How Good It the Voice of America? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the tran¬ 
script of a recent broadcast in which I 
participated on the subject of How Good 
Is the Voice of America? 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

Reporter’s Round-up: How Good Is the 
Voice of America? 

(Mutual Broadcasting System. March 16, 
1961) 

Guest speaker: Senator Karl E. Mundt, of 
South Dakota. 

Moderator: Everett Holies. 

Reporters: Frank R. Kent, Jr., Robert E. 
Burns, and Earl H. Richard. 

Mr. Richard. Do you agree with the senti¬ 
ment expressed by some Senators that con¬ 
trol of the Voice of America should be taken 
from the State Department? 

Senator Mundt. No, l do not, Mr. Richard. 
What Is meant—and I presume it is—that 
we should make that change at this time; 
but it seems to me. actually, this is about 
the poorest time that could be selected for 
taking the Voice of America program away 
from the State Department because that 
would necessitate the establishment of a 
new agency at once, the staffing of It, the 
manning and training of it and leave this 
country without any effective foreign in¬ 
formation program for a hletus of perhaps 
90 or 120 days. What I have suggested in 
S. 731, now before the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee, is that we establish a sort 
of Hoover Commission to study the entire 
foreign information program, a commission 
of 12 outstanding Americans, 6 Republicans 
and 6 Democrats, to make findings and, on 
the basis of those recommendations, we 
would then make some changes in the Voice 
of America programs. 

Mr. Richard. You would leave the Voice in 
the State Department until your commission 
would report. 

Senator Mundt. That’s correct, and then 
I would be governed in large part by the 
findings of these 12 American experts. 

Mr. Rickard. Do you think the State De¬ 
partment’s doing a good Job with the Voice 
now? 

Senator Mundt. I think it is doing a good 
Job, I don’t think it’s doing the best Job 


that’s possible. I think it’s doing a con¬ 
siderably better Job than it was 12 months 
ago, and an infinitely better Job than it was 
24 months ago. 

Mr. Richard. To whom do you attribute 
that? 

Senator Mundt. I think largely to the fact 
that—and this is a point a great many of the 
public fall to understand—that it's not being 
run now simply as a sort of an adjunct of the 
State Department, but is actually run by a 
general manager, Charley Hulten, who. op¬ 
erating under the general authority of the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Ed Barrett, runs 
the thing administratively as a general man¬ 
ager precisely as it would have to be run if 
it were in any other department of the Gov¬ 
ernment or handled by some private agency. 

Mr. Kent. Senator, I’ve heard the argu¬ 
ment made that if the Voice were taken out 
of the State Department much higher type, 
higher caliber men, could be attracted to the 
Voice as an Independent agency than as 
would be within the State Department, 
where opportunities are much more limited. 

Senator Mundt. I’ve heard that argument, 
too. Mr. Kent, but I think It presupposes 
that if we take it away from the State De¬ 
partment you’re going to turn it over to 
some private radio company, where, of course, 
in private Industry salaries are higher than 
they are in Government. But no matter 
what agency you were going to give it to 
within the Government, the salary schedule 
would be precisely the same as that in the 
State Department, so I don’t see how it could 
attract men of any higher caliber than they 
can attract them now under the guidance 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Kent. I’ve heard the EGA—the Euro¬ 
pean—Economic Cooperation Administra¬ 
tion-cited as an example of the men of 
high ability in business who have been 
attracted because of Its Independence as an 
agency. 

Senator Mundt. I think they have been at¬ 
tracted, not so much because of its independ¬ 
ence but because of the hope that it’s a 
temporary program, and you can get, as you 
know, fine people down here at a dollar a 
year for 1 or 2 or 3 years, but when it be¬ 
comes a career proposition I don’t think 
there would be any difference, regardless of 
which division of Government happened to 
manage the Voice of America program. 

Mr. Burns. Senator, you said the Voice of 
America is doing a better Job than it did a 
few months ago. How do we know that? 
What evidence of it? 

Senator Mundt. We have some pretty con¬ 
crete evidence, and let me quote you just 
one excerpt which I think is rather Interest¬ 
ing, and that’s no later than February 15, 
1951. You know we monitor the programs 
of foreign radio stations, and that’s one way 
we get some idea of the reaction foreign 
countries have to the Voice of America pro¬ 
gram. So, speaking over the Czechoslovakian 
radio on February 16, President Clement 
Gottwald said this—and I quote him—he 
said: "It is grievous that there are sons and 
daughters of Czech mothers who have staked 
their fortune on United States cards. Let 
me now warn all those who rather than 
listen to the voice of their hearts listen to 
the Voice of America.’’ 

Mr. Burns. But, Senator, not many Ameri¬ 
can taxpayers listen to the Czech radio. 
Isn’t It on the part of the Voice of America 
that the American taxpayer doesn’t know 
that? 

Senator Mundt. Well, you would never get 
from this particular Republican Senator a 
complaint that a Government agency has 
failed to have enough public relations offi¬ 
cials to keep the taxpayers acquainted with 
what they’re doing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Burns. Isn’t this rather a biparti¬ 
sanship? 


Senator Mundt. Yes; it should be, but I 
rather congratulate the Department of State, 
at least the Voice of America section of the 
Department of State, on the fact that it is 
not spending a lot of money to tell Ameri¬ 
cans what they’re doing overseas. 

Reporter. Do you know whether the Voice 
of America is effective in our allied friendly 
countries? What we see in the newspapers is 
mostly the stories of anti-American feeling. 
In Britain, for example, the last week or so. 

Senator Mundt. Well, I might suggest the 
fact that I talked to a traveler who had 
Just come back from Turkey last week, and 
he said that all over Turkey the name of 
Marshall was much better known that the 
name of either Truman or Acheson. I said. 
How does that happen? Well, he said, they 
keep on hearing the Voice of America pro¬ 
gram about the Marshall plan, so apparently 
they are doing a pretty good Job of telling 
the Turks, at least, and, I think, the people 
of other countries the fact that this Mar¬ 
shall plan aid does come from the United 
States, and that’s part of the deal that we 
have in connection with the publicity pro¬ 
gram of this country—^to make the foreign 
nations aware of the fact that when we con¬ 
tribute something to them for free, that it 
actually comes from the United States. 

Reporter. Wouldn’t it be easier for you, as 
a Senator, and for the other Members of 
Congress, though, if the ordinary taxpayer 
got some concrete evidence along with his 
breakfast coffee that this program did have 
some effect? 

Senator Mundt. Yes; I think so. and I be¬ 
lieve that, by and large, the newspaper and 
radio fraternity of this country—on their 
own. good private enterprise activities—have 
been telling the country what’s been done 
by the Voice of America program. Certainly 
it’s getting a much better press, and radio 
commentators are treating it more kindly 
than was true either 1 or 2 years ago. I 
Would Just hate to see the Department of 
State spending any of the taxpayers’ money 
telling the taxpayers what a good Job they 
think they’re doing with the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica program. 

Mr. Holles. Senator Mundt, I would like 
to get down to one of the real fundamentals 
of this thing. Just what are we trying to do 
with the Voice of America? Are we primarily 
trying to stir the Russian people to revolt? 

Senator Mundt. No, I think not, Mr. Holles. 
I think that Insofar as we’ve broadcast be¬ 
hind the iron curtain, especially into Russia, 
we do it with the intent in mind of making 
the Russian people realize that our quarrel 
is with their leaders, and not with the people 
of Russia; that we recognize that many of the 
people of Russia are not Communists; that 
many of the people of Russia would like to 
own their own farms instead of work on col¬ 
lectivized farms; and that here, in America, 
when they listen to the Russian broadcasts 
talking about how we are constantly quarrel¬ 
ing with Russia, that that quarrel is with a 
group of 14 men in the Kremlin in Moscow— 
the high command of the Communist Party— 
and not with the people of Russia. 

Mr. Holles. Well what do we expect those 
Russian listeners to do about that situation 
though? 

Senator Mundt. We expect them to do a 
great many things which they can do. One 
of them very definitely is not to revolt at this 
time, but we do expect them to sort of soldier 
on the Job, to slow down in the defense activ¬ 
ities, to fall to respond to 5-year programs 
which would step up production on the farm 
and in the factories. We expect them, on oc¬ 
casion. as they have, to pull out of Russia and 
to escape to a free country and to come here 
BO that we can learn from Russians who know 
what kind of defense establishments they’re 
building behind the Urals and in the defense 
centers of Russia. 
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Mr. BouM. You say. Senator, that waTe 
not asking them to revolt. But are we com¬ 
ing right out and asking them In plain and 
Bl^le language to—well, that Is, knd on the 
Job—to slow down. 

Senator MimoT. No, X think what our Job 
prlmarUy. Mr. Holies, la to drive a wedge 
of suspicion between the ordinary Russian 
mujlk. the peasant, the workman, the shop¬ 
keeper, and the government gaulelter who 
goes around as one of the Oommunlst high 
command, and If we can constantly keep in 
the minds of—eay—a hundred and ninety 
of the hundred and ninety-live mtUlon Rus- 
a big suspicion that their poltticlana 
over there are not doing right by them— 
they’U think of their own ways of trying to 
get even with the Kremlin and the Commu¬ 
nist command. 

Mr. Bolus. How are we going to impart 
that suspicion, thoughf Isn't It reasonable 
to believe that the Busstana will have the 
same attitude toward our propaganda broad¬ 
cast that we would have—say—in this coun¬ 
try toward Russian propaganda? 

Senator Mumot. Not If we continue our 
present policy, which is to keep title broad¬ 
casts factual. What we try to do is to tell 
the truth about Amwica in the conviction 
that the truth about America is better than 
any fiction that a Communist storybook 
Writer could write about Russia, and if we 
establish credlbUity In the minds of the Rus¬ 
sians, 1 think we have achieved a great deal. 
Now the reason it's sealer to develop this sus¬ 
picion on the part of the ordinary Russian 
agshiat hla government than it wood be for 
the Russians to develop that kind of sus¬ 
picion in our country is that here, after all, 
the people elect the Oovemment, they elect 
the President, they elect the Senators and 
the Bdpreaentstlves; but over there every 
Russian knows in his heart that when the 
Voice of America broadcast says to blm. Look 
Ivan, you didn't have a chance to elect your 
olllelala and explain tbat to them, they’ll say, 
*'We were given a ballot with Just one name 
on It. You had to either vote ter that fellow 
or no one." They know we’re telling them 
the truth, and that creates a axisplcioa In 
thslr mlnda. 

Mr. BioRaiB. WeU. Senator, weYe not tell¬ 
ing them that In the broadeaste. are we? 

Senator Mumvt. 1 don't know as to that 
particular statement, but we are talking di¬ 
rectly to Xvan, we're talking directly to Tara, 
we're talking directly to the Ruaelan people, 
and that kind ot convinced the Oommunlet 
leaden, of course, to change their particular 
poutlcal propaganda line. 

Mr. BKRAaD. Well, what concrete evidence. 
Senator, do we have that the proLram's get- 
ttng through to the heart of the Iron curtain, 
Russia. Iteelf: do ere have any? 

Senator Mtnmr. Yes; we have evidence Just 
like I gave you frmn Caechoslovakla. We 
have, for example, the tangible evidence 
which comes from our monitoring stations, 
where we have disoovered that the Russians 
are today devoting twice the number of man¬ 
hours toward Jamming our programs and 
keeping them out of Russia as compared to 
the amount of man-hours we're devoting to 
put the programs into Biusla, and the, Rus¬ 
sians wouldn't be doing that If it were not for 
the fact that without trying to Jam them, too 
many Rusalana would be hearing too many 
Voice of America programs. 

Mr. Boxwa. Senator, Oen. Bedell Smith, the 
fonner Ambassador to Moeoow, testified last 
siwiiner before a subcommittee here that he 
thought the best way to approa^ the Rus¬ 
sians was through the satellite countries and 
through liw Ruaslana who wars stationed 
there. As I understood his testimony, he did 
not think broadeast to Biissta. tteelf, 
waa the most effeetlve way of reaching the 
Buaslan pe<q>le. 

Senator Mttndt. Well. I think we fhould 
all keep in mind, Mr. Burns, that when we’re 


talking about the State Department fbcelgn 
Information program the VOloe of Amerlea la 
Just one lltle segment of the program. Aa 
you know. I was the author of the ao-called 
Voice of America Act, and I qiulte agree that 
radio Is not necessarily the most Important 
part. I think that If you can make oontacta 
through Information llbrarlea. If you can 
make oontacta by sanding friandiy pac^ 
behind the Iron curtain, and all of tboae oon- 
trlbute considerably to tba goal wblch we 
have in mind, and all of thoae are part of 
this whole State Department Information 
program—1 am not trying to point out that 
radio alone Is eolely the beet way to proceed. 
Nor that very reason I put all ttaeae other 
devices in my original legislation. They are 
there today. 

Mr. BtnMS. Aa I understood Qenaral 
Smith’s testimony, though, it related entirely 
to radio in that respect. Be did not. as I 
recall It. menUon movies or Information li¬ 
braries or the other things. 

Senator Mumbt. If his testimony Is to the 
effect that it's easier to convince people In 
the aatelllte oountrles that the Politburo in 
Moscow is a btmch of raacala, I think that 
probaldy la true. 

Mr. Bukns. That was one of his points. As 
1 remember, be said, 80 percent of them knew 
about freedom. 

Senator Mumbt. That's right. They've had 
aome experienoe with freedom, whereas the 
people of Russia, generally, have had no ex¬ 
perience la freedom at any time in their Uvea. 

Mr. BkifT. Senator, thare has been 
talk about a so-called Marshall plan of Ideas 
In tbe propaganda field. What do you think 
about that? 

Senator MOmbt. I think we have it. I 
think in the Voice of America progmm you 
have what Is equivalent to a Marshall plan of 
Ideas because we have good cooperative work¬ 
ing oonditlona with BBC In Great Britain. 
We get splendid cooperation from Badlo 
Luxemburg In Luxemburg. We have some 
cooperation, in varying degrees, from Italy 
and France. The Bepubllc of Turkey to ao- 
tually sending messagee behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain, which are much more to the pednt. and. 
I think, doing a better job than tbe Voice at 
America. 

Senator Mumbt. The Republic of Turkey 
has constant access to people who are fraehly 
across the border, and frequently, tbey put 
them on the nUcrophone. They broadcast In 
the Russian language to their Russian neigh¬ 
bors. but there to always quite a time lag. of 
couzBc. between the time a Russian leaves 
Russia and gets over to this country so he 
can broadcast. 

BxnKnoL Is that financed by Turkey. tt« 
self, or by tbe MarahaU plan? 

Senator Mumot. Well, like naoet European 
expenditures it's financed by tbe Government 
after they get the money from us! (Laugh- 
ter.| 

RsTOunai. Isnt it true that we are largely 
on the defensive on the Voice of America? 
Russia m a ke s the Wg lie, and then we oome 
through and deny tt and say its the big He. 
and we try to put tbe facts straight; but 
we are rsaUy on the defensive, aren't we. all 
the tiine? 

Senator Mumbt. I think there to a lot of 
valldtty to that erttiotom. and It’s one of the 
things X mentioned in my speech on tbe 
Senate floor when X suggested we establtoh a 
Roover Co m mi s si on to study the product of 
the Voice of America. Certainly, I would 
Uka to have them become much man posi¬ 
tive and get off the defensive. I quote a few 
words here tram the editorial tn tbe New 
York Times at today, for example, vrhioh 
•ays—its heading to "Strengthening the 
Voice”—and the oonoludlng paragraph to 
this: "But reputatiem by Itself Is not enough. 
The Voice of America must be an enthusi¬ 
astic spokesman for the traditionally Ameri- 


oan way of lifis." X ngroa oomptoieiy; w« 
should fst over on the positive to the great- 
eet extent poeslble. On the other hand, we 
must never stop anewering the slanderoue 
fatoehoods that the propagandtete of Moscow 
continuously drill Into the ansuspeettng ears 
of the people of Europe. 

Rieoam. Well, that's all very well. Sen¬ 
ator. You speak of taking the offensive and 
getting off the defensive; but Just how do you 
take the offensive? What do you ten them? 

Senator Mumbt. You tBl them the truth 
about America. You tell them what it means 
to have trial by Jury. You tell them what 
It means to have freedom of religion and 
freedom of speech. You tell them what It 
means when you go to a polling place to 
have a choice between two or three or four 
candidates. You tell them what private 
ownership meaaa, and tha ibriii that you 
get from farming your own piece of soil in¬ 
stead of the state’s pieos of sou. That’s 
what I mean about getting on the affirma¬ 
tive. 

REPOXTxa. Ah, that seems to me like that's 
still defensive. You're not a part of the 
Russian system, which, after all they're liv¬ 
ing under, when jrou're doing that. 

Senator Mumbt. Well, that’s what I would 
say Instead of being positive vrould be a 
program of affense, and oertatnly X don’t ob¬ 
ject to doing that. I think that you do that, 
however, more sueoesafully tf there’s some 
subtlety In connection with It. I think If 
It becomes too obviously propaganda that 
you’re not nearly as suooeosful as if you plant 
these seeds of doubt and suspicion In the 
hearts of the people behind the iron curtain 
as against their government, giving them a 
sort of a feeling of homesickness for the days 
when they did have a chance to go to church, 
when they did have a chance for private 
ownership, when they did have a ehanoe for 
freedom of speeoh. I think those in the 
long run are more effective than to simply 
engage in a cantankerous argument against 
the philosophical and theoretical practice of 
communtem. 

Mr. Eubns. Senator, this survey commis¬ 
sion you’re propoelng. does that look to mak¬ 
ing the State Department information serv¬ 
ices a permanent agency? 

Senator Mumbt. It to a completely objec¬ 
tive study. 1 would select tbe 12 best Ameri¬ 
cans available to make that study—6 of them 
Democrats, 0 of them Republicans; 0 of them 
■elected from public life in the executive and 
legislative branch of Government. 6 from 
private life In the field of radio and educa¬ 
tion and newspapers. And then I wotild tell 
them to make a complete analysis of what 
has been done, of tbe needs that we miut 
supply, and to bring back recommendations 
as to where tbey think this instrumentality 
Should best be boused, in the State Depart¬ 
ment or some place else. 

Bspoxtxk. You spoke a moment ago dis¬ 
paragingly of propaganda. How wotdd you 
make an a^ncy like this—or how would you 
keep an agency like this from becoming—a 
propaganda bureau? 

Senator Mumbt. Simply by making it a 
Showcase through which the rest of the world 
can look and see what’s happening in Amer¬ 
ica. without trying to cdor the truth or to 
gild the lily; sim^y letting them see ua as 
we are. 

Mr. Rscbabb. seaxtor, before this program 
gets over 2 wanted to ask you. Bow do tha 
people babk In your home State of South 
Dakota regard the Voice of America iMrognun 
and your interest in It? 

Senator Mumbt. Well, ss you know, X was 
the author of the Voloe of America blU when 
it paesed the Bouse—and It was during the 
BM^leth Oongrese and cuehainnsn of the 
ooBunlttee along with Senator Smxtr of Nbw 
Jersey that took a group of Ssstators and 
Ooa g ros sm en to Europe to study the needs 
for it over there, so that the legislation bears 
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the name the Smith-Mundt Act. People 
back home certainly know of my Interest in 
it, and I would say that, by and large, re¬ 
gardless of party affiliation; the people of 
South Dakota, and the Midwest generally, 
are supporters of the whole Voice of America 
and the conviction that the best way to at¬ 
tain peace Is to cultivate and capture the 
minds of men In the countries of the world 
who might otherwise become our enemies. 

Reportbb. Now, Is your thinking on this 
typical of Republican thinking, particularly 
Midwest Republican thinking? 

Senator Munot. I think so. I think It's 
typical of Midwest Republican thinking and 
pretty much typical of Midwest Democratic 
thinking, too; that mldwesterners are gen¬ 
erally inclined to believe that the spoken 
word is mightier than the sword, and that if 
we engage in an Intelligent foreign policy. If 
we engage In the fine art of trying to win 
friends abroad, we’re not as likely going to 
have a war and to kill each other off in a 
conflict. 

Mr. Kbnt. Senator, a moment ago you 
spoke of propaganda. I gather that you 
would not like to see the Voice of America 
become an agency such as the British Broad¬ 
casting Co. that Is In liaison with the For¬ 
eign Office but acts Independently of them 
and I think Is acknowledged to be one of the 
better propaganda Instruments In the West¬ 
ern World. 

Senator Mvndt. That's right. In the first 
place I don't want to see radio in this coun¬ 
try run by the Government. I don’t like 
the idea of the BBC situation because the 
whole radio network over there is a social¬ 
istic enterprise. In the second place, I be¬ 
lieve that the State Department has acted 
wisely in bringing in as many private enter¬ 
prises as they have who work In liaison with 
the State Department, preparing programs 
and writing scripts and helping to set up 
different kinds of programs. I think, from 
the standpoint of propaganda, that so long 
as we’re not In a shooting war against, a 
country we should continue to tell the truth. 
Once you’re involved In a war, then you get 
into the field of psychological warfare, where 
anything goes that helps to win the conflict. 

Mr. Hollis. Senator Mundt, you spoke a 
moment ago of the fact that our Voice of 
America broadcasts should be rather subtle. 
Russia has been rather successful In her 
propaganda around the world, particularly 
In the Far East, has she not? 

Senator Mttndt. On the contrary, Russia 
has failed to take over a single country of 
the world by the volition of the people In 
that country- 

Repokteh’s Voice. That’s not by any 
means subtle. Is It? 

Senator Mundt. No; she has made her 
conquest by conspiracy, by Intrigue, and by 
aggression. What we’re trying to do is ap¬ 
peal to the minds of men, and I don’t want 
It [Voice program] to develop a degree of 
subtlety so that the fellow of average In¬ 
telligence can’t understand it; but neither 
do 1 want It to become so blunt that any¬ 
body up and down the highway will recog¬ 
nize that as obviously being western propa¬ 
ganda. 

Moderator. Thank you, gentlemen. Three 
prize-winning questions from the listening 
audience are to be selected. Senator Mundt 
will answer the three questions. 

Question from Oliver V. Kessler, of 
Stroudsburg, Va.: The Voice of America re¬ 
cently devoted a 15-mlnute program to dog 
cemeteries In the United States, telling of 
$600 funerals and $1,000 tombstones for dogs. 
Is that the way to sell democracy? 

Senator Mundt. I wouldn't think that 
would be the best way to sell democracy, Mr. 
Holies, but I dont see anything particularly 
wrong with letting the rest of the world 
know that over here we do consider that a 


man’s best friend Is his dog, and that we are 
willing to pay some tribute to the dog. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Holles. From Joseph K. Kidder, of 
La Orosse, Wis.; If the Voice of America used 
Senator McOartht's charges against the 
State Department on Its broadcasts, would 
It raise dr lower this country’s prestige with 
the people whom we’re trying to influence? 

Senator Mundt. I think that would depend 
In part, of course, upon the auditors In the 
country that we’re trying to Influence. I 
am confident, however, that it would raise 
the prestige of the Voice of America pro¬ 
grams from the standpoint of their credi¬ 
bility because they would recognize that the 
State Department was willing to broadcast 
Information which obviously was unpleasant 
to the mei^bers of the State Department. 

Mr. Holles. From David E. Ferrin, of 
Johnstown. R. I.: It's been said that one of 
the Voice of America’s main faults is that It 
overemphasizes the material wealth of 
America. Is this true? 

Senator Mundt. I think that that Is a 
pretty valid criticism, and that frequently 
in the past we have tended to place too much 
emphasis upon the fact that every American 
can be riding in an automobile at the same 
time, and that a great many Americans have 
electrical refrigeration in their kitchens and 
have central heat in their homes, and there’s 
constantly the necessity of analyzing and 
appraising these programs to gear them down 
to the type of civilization in which our 
listeners are living—talking about conven¬ 
iences and comforts which they may some 
day hope to have right in their own locality 
and in their own foreign cities. 

Tribute to the Lite Edgar Rickard by 
Belgian American Educational Founda¬ 
tion, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

or NEW JERSET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, on the 21st day of January last, 
there died in San Francisco one of 
America’s leading citizens. Mr. Edgar 
Rickard, who was closely Identified with 
former President Hoover during Mr. 
Hoover’s entire life and public career, 
and was a symbol of cooperative action 
that meant much to the United States at 
the time of World War I and the periods 
between World War I and World War n. 

As one of the originators, with Mr. 
Hoover, of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, which saved the Belgian peo¬ 
ple in World War I, Mr. Rickard con¬ 
tinued to be the rallying voice for all the 
Important educational and relief work 
that followed World War I in Belgium 
and other countries of Europe. During 
his entire life Mr. Rickard had a de¬ 
voted group of friends, many of whom 
have been active since World War I in 
public life. 

As Edgar Rickard’s principal activ¬ 
ity was the Belgian American Educa¬ 
tional Foundation, which was set up 
after the close of World War I, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print¬ 


ed in the Appendix of the Rxcord the 
minutes of that Foundation on the oc¬ 
casion of Mr. Rickard’s death, and the 
resolution adopted at a special meeting 
held in New York City on January 23. 

There being no objection, the minutes 
and the resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows; 

The Belgian American Educational Foun¬ 
dation announced the death of Its chairman, 
Edgar Rickard, In San Francisco on January 
21. 1051. Mr. Rickard had been an original 
Incorporator. In 1920, and successively secre¬ 
tary, vice president, president, and chairman 
of the foundation. 

Mr. Rickard was a retired mining engineer 
who had practiced his profession In the 
United States, Alaska. Tasmania, and Mexico 
from 1896 to 1906, when he became a pub¬ 
lisher of mining Journals In San Francisco 
and In London. 

With the outbreak of World War I he 
joined with his fellow Californian, Herbert 
Hoover, In the organization and management 
of the Commission for Relief In Belgium, 
which continued until the end of active 
operations in 1919. This Commission was 
the first large-scale relief effort In wartime, 
and Its operations set a standard for later 
relief v.wk in subsequent years and In many 
countries. 

With the entry of the United States into 
the war In 1917 Mr. Rickard joined the newly 
organized United States Food Administra¬ 
tion. serving as Assistant Administrator In 
1918 and Acting Food Administrator In 1918- 
19. He was active In the work of the Ameri¬ 
can Relief Administration during the armi¬ 
stice and postwar periods and was a member 
of the Purchasing Commission for Russian 
Relief in 1921-22 by appointment of the 
President. This Commission purchased 
wheat, corn, and other grains valued at over 
$18,000,000 In this country for use In the 
Russian famine areas where the distribution 
was supervised by the American Relief 
Administration. 

Mr. Rickard was active In a number of 
postwar relief and welfare organizations in 
association with Mr. Hoover, but he held no 
official Government office during Mr. Hoover’s 
years of public service other than that men¬ 
tioned above. 

A special meeting of the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation was called on Janu¬ 
ary 23, 1951, to take appropriate action. At 
the meeting were Herbert Hoover, honorary 
chairman; Perrin C. Galpin, president; Ad¬ 
miral Lewis L. Strauss, former member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; John L. Simp¬ 
son. financier; W. Hallam Tuck, formerly 
Director of International Refugee Organiza¬ 
tion; Maurice Pate. Director of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund; Sidney A. Mitchell, former associate In 
the Commission on the Reorganization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; Scott 
Turner, mining engineer; Edwin P. Shattuck, 
attorney; and Clark Stillman, secretary of 
the foundation. Absent due to official duties 
was United States Senator H. Alexander 
Smith. 

The resolution adopted at that special 
meeting was as follows: 

"RESOLUTION ON EDOAR RICKARD 

*’Resolved. That the members of the execu¬ 
tive and finance committees of the Belgian 
American Educational Foundation, assem¬ 
bled In a special joint meeting In New York 
City on January 23, 1951, hereby record their 
deep sense of loss at the death of Edgar Rick¬ 
ard, chairman of the board of directors, on 
January 21,1961, In San Francisco, Calif. 

"At this meeting the following minute was 
approved and entered on the permanent 
records of the foundation: 

"A member of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium from its inception In October 
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1914, our trlond and asaoeUte, Bdgar Blokard. 
gave continuous devoted and loyal aervleo 
to the work of the Goinmlssl(»i and Its suo- 
oessor organissation, the Belgian American 
Educational Foundation, during more than 
36 years until his death. In addition Mr. 
Blckard served as Mr. Hoover's chief aide 
and assistant In the United States Food Ad> 
ministration and the American Belief Ad« 
ministration during World War I and all the 
overseas and war servloe organhsatlons and 
their successor associations that followed. 
Mo one gave greater fullness of devotion to 
his chief and to the operations of these serv¬ 
ice organiaatlons—no one gave more of him¬ 
self to aid his friends and to help young 
men and women advance to positions of trust 
and responsibility. He gave such Inspira¬ 
tion to men and women that his associates 
responded with their best efforts to further 
any undertaking with which they were con¬ 
cerned. His sound practical Judgment and 
bis true modesty combined with his peraonal 
charm made him a delightful companion 
and a valued friend. 

“Devoted to his country, to his profes¬ 
sion, to his friends, he lived a full life and 
his passing wUl be mourned by all whose 
paths crossed him during his active and 
rewarding life." 


OrerloAdiBg of Comoiorcial Tracks 

EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLOBAOO 

IN THE SENATE OF IHE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, Interstate Commerce Com¬ 
missioner James K. Knudson, the head 
of the Defense Transportation Admin¬ 
istration, shocked the Nation 2 weeks 
ago when he Invited State officials to 
approve the overloading of commercial 
trucks in the name of national defense. 
Just how many crimes are to be com¬ 
mitted in the sacred name of national 
defense? 

Every schoolboy knows that over¬ 
loaded trucks traveling at high speeds 
are destroying American highways faster 
than we can build them. The State 
highway departments are bleeding the 
passenger-car motorists white to get 
money to build good highways. The 
motorists do not object^ to these high 
taxes, because they know that building 
good highways Is directly in the Interest 
of national defense in a very Important 
degree. But it is pretty discouraging to 
them to build good highways for Mr. 
Knudson to destroy by arbitrary and 
unwarranted bureaucratic orders from 
his Ivory Dome Romn in Washington. 

I hope the States will resist this sel¬ 
fish conspiracy to destroy our greatest 
national defense asset. Surely truck 
lines do not want to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs for them. No one 
should be more active in protecting the 
highways than they. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Rkcoxo an article by James Daniel 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News today. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoio), 
as follows: 

8o liiT's Gbanob nu Rmts -DTA Com- 

BtTZ.TAxrr's Fnu Vwlatib Law CCS Thus 
(By Jsmu DsnlM) 

John L. Fraley, adviser to James K. Bhud- 
ton. head of the Defense Transportation Ad¬ 
ministration (DTA) . is on leave from a truok- 
ing firm which has been caught In 605 viola¬ 
tions of .Virginia's trudc weight laws. 

Mr. Fraley was assistant to the president of 
the GaroUna Freight Oarriere Oorp. of Oherry- 
viUe, N. C. Mow he la “consultant on street 
and highway maintenance" to Mr. Knudson. 

And Mr. Knudson. as head of the DTA, re¬ 
cently wrote to all atate governors urging, for 
the sake of national defense, that they ease up 
on their truck welgut laws in order to speed 
up the movement of truck cargo. 

Mr. Fraley was one of three DTA officials 
present when the letter was dtacussed. The 
others were Mr. Knudson and Joseph B. Kel¬ 
ler. an attorney who Is advising Mr. Knudson 
on removal of “trade barriers." 

OIBCXJSaSB UBTTSa 

Mr. Keller said that he wrote the letter 
and discussed it in his home with Mr. Knud- 
son and Mr. Ftaley. 

J. A. Anderacm, chief of the Virginia high¬ 
way department, saki Mr. Fraley’s company 
had been caiight 666 times since 1640 with 
trucks loaded above the legal limits. 

Violations since the war accounted for 486 
of the offenses. 

owtT A nucnoN 

Mr. Anderson said since only a fraction of 
the trucks passing through Virginia in that 
period were stopped and weighed, so the total 
of 665 overloads may not have been all. 

Mr. Fraley came to work In Washington in 
January. 

He said his title as consultant on street 
and highway maintenance had been misun¬ 
derstood. ‘T Just deal with the mainte¬ 
nance of vehicles using the streets and high¬ 
ways," he said. “I advise Mr. Knudson on 
things he wants to be advised on." 

Mr. Fraley said he met his Government 
boss last September while serving as his 
host at a North GaroUna truckers conven¬ 
tion. About that time Mr. Knudson, an In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commissioner, was ap¬ 
pointed to perform the transportation duties 
arising from the Defense Frodtictlon Act. 
By his own decree. Me. Knudson then cre¬ 
ated the Defense Transportation Admlnis. 
tration, with himself as head. 

XZFT RZXC COMrOaTABl.B 

The head of the company for which Mr. 
Fraley worked was also president of the 
North Carolina Trackers Association. 

“Four or five of us were assigned to kind 
of keep Mr. Knudson comfortable." Mr. 
Fraley recaUed. 

Mr. Fraley said the next thing he knew, 
he was invited to come Join Mr. Knudson’s 
staff. “I dldnt ask for the Job," he said. 

|dr. Fraley, who Is 30, rose from s private 
to captain in World War n and later started 
a Knitwear bueinese in North OarOllna. Be 
gave that up and went to Germany to man¬ 
age a hotel for the occupation forces. In 
1849 he Joined the trucking firm ae a ealee- 
man and traffic pmerator. 

SASBD nr sTAra 

Many hlg east coast trucking firms are 
headquartered In North Carolina, which has 
milder truck laws than some other States. 
Recently a move In the North Carolina Leg¬ 
islature to bring the State’s code into line 
with Vliglnla'e and the recommendations 
of the American Association of State High¬ 
way OfflclalB was etaUed by a telegram from 
Mr. Knudson. 

Vtrgiida Highway Dtreotor Anderson Is cur¬ 
rently head of the American Association of 


State Highway OfBelals, which Is leading a 
fight against the DTA. The highway officials 
say the DTA Is trying to break down the en¬ 
forcement of State truck laws. Mr. Anderson 
said he now has round-the-clock weighing 
atatlone on four of the five main north-couth 
routes , and oocaatonal weighing atatloni at 
40 other Virginia points. 

rarvATB oam watch 

He said the truckers have private cars 
traveling the State highways at all times 
spotting the weighing points and wernlng 
truck drivers up and down the line. Many 
filling stations and roadside rectaurant op¬ 
erators also warn truckers of weighing opera- 
tlons. Not long ago a State highway em¬ 
ployee was susp^ed of being bribed to give 
out weighing schedules a week in advance. 
Be was dismissed. 

Mr. Anderson said Individual truck drivers 
now are aselsting the enforcement program. 
He said his department recently was tele¬ 
phoned by a driver for a Carolina ooncem 
that he was coming In with a 72.000-pound 
load (Virginia maximum for a four-axle truck 
is 50,000) and was tired of being told to travel 
back roads at night. The driver spflled the 
employing company's entire plan of opera¬ 
tions, produdtig a fresh haul of violators. 


ConunoB Sesso Vertiu Lcfaliim 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or wxscoMsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UN IT E D STATES 

Friday. March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 20), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that most of my colleagues are familiar 
with the excellent work performed by 
the Washington staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor, a great international 
daily newspaper. Day after day this 
bureau, like its counterparts elsewhere, 
reports clearly and quite objectively on 
the great events of our Nation's Capital. 

There may be times when we disagree 
with specific editorial views of the Moni¬ 
tor, but I doubt that there is any Senator 
who questions the refreshing, construc¬ 
tive approach which this newspaper 
takes in both domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

At times the Monitor has disagreed 
with me personally, at times it has 
agreed, but throughout my entire period 
in the Congress I have always read it 
with respect and with tremendous 
interest. 

I have a copy of an article entitled 
“Common Sense Versus Legalism,’’ writ¬ 
ten in the Tuesday, March 20. issue, by 
Mr. Joseph C. Harsch, chief of the Wash¬ 
ington bureau. This article endorses 
my interpretation of the basic questions 
at stake in the present foreign-policy 
debate. 

I am grateful for that endorsement, 
not so much because it relates to me per¬ 
sonally, but rather because I think it 
helps focus attention, as many of us have 
sought to do. on the actual points at 
Issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that BAr. 
Harsoh’s article be printed in the Appen-* 
dix of the CoNORisszoNAL Record. 
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There being no objeetlon. the arthfle 
was wtlered to be printed in the Riocnui, 
as follows: 

SVAVB or nn NAtiOH 
(by JOaepb O. Haraeh) 

COaniKOH SBIVSB VmtTS umaluk 

WAa]iiNeToii.x-OQ 0 of our qutoter sad loai 
talkative Senatoni, AiJWAWPaa Wiunr, Bepub- 
llean, at WiacouBlu. deaervea credit, I think, 
lor llatening to otbers present their dialec¬ 
tical points through long weeks at debate 
ov«r the troops-to-Ewope ias\ie and coming 
out finally with a reduotUm of the prob¬ 
lem to oommon sense. 

The legal issue, be points out. is not over 
whether the President baa power to send 
troops to Europe. It is, rather, over whether 
the President has the power under the North 
Atlantic Treaty to put American forces into 
an interna t ional army under an interna¬ 
tional commander without the consent of 
the Congreae. 

The iaaue goes back to article 8 of the 
treaty. The article pledges that the United 
States and otbmr signatories “separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effec¬ 
tive self-help and mutual aid* will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack.** 

Under the Constitution. Senator Wxixr 
points out, a treaty is binding on the 
United States as law. It takes precedence 
over domestic laws. The North Atlantic 
Treaty has been ratified by the Senate. Xt 
is, therefore, the law of the land. 

If article 3 had obligated the United States 
specifically to commit its troops to an inter¬ 
national army to be set up uxmer the treaty, 
then the President wo\ild have zmt only the 
right but the obligation to send American 
troops to such an army. However, the treaty 
was not explicit as to details of implementa¬ 
tion. The furthest it goes Is to '*require*’ 
the signatories to ‘’develop*’ their “collective 
capacity to resist ermed attack.*' 

Some supporters of the President contend 
that this requirement to develop “collective 
capacity to resist armed attack** is in Itself 
sufficient not only to permit but even to re¬ 
quire the President to send more troops to 
Europe. However, this is a matter of inter¬ 
pretation 

And it is a fact that in the debates over 
the treaty spokesmen for the administration 
declared that the sending of United States 
ground troops to Europe was not contem¬ 
plated. Therefore, the decision to increase 
the number of United States troops in Eu¬ 
rope and to put them under an international 
command goes beyond what Congress con¬ 
templated at the time it ratified the treaty. 

There is no doubt about the constitutional 
power of the President to send United States 
Armed Forces outside the united States. 
Senator Wiu&v pointed out that not once in 
the entire debate has anyone criticized the 
President for sending United States naval 
and Air Forces to many places outalde the 
United States. He makes the point also that 
if the President ordered American ground 
troops to Germany to implement the occupa¬ 
tion there could not be the slightest basis 
lor legal protests. 

As commander in Chief, the President can 
send American Armed Forces anywhere he 
chooses. However, Ccmgrese also has the 
power to strangulate such a policy by with- 
holdhag appropriations. 

The nub of the question, therefore, is 
untouched either by the constitutional 
power of the President to eend troops whsre 
be deems it necessary, or of the congress to 
check the President by withholding appro- 
priations U it dise p eea with the President’s 
action. It Is touched by the question of 
duties under the Atlantic treaty. 

Without that treaty there oould be no 
legal or valid North Atlantic army under 
2D0VII—A|g>w-——108 


Oeaetal SlsB]dtawer*8 «niy 

legal question is over the Presidentb 
niffit to eommlt Ammican f oroee to that com* 
wy ti L Doubt about that question will be 
mnoved U the Senate approves the 
rescdutlons. Those reeolutions wiU not have 
the force of law. But they will express con- 
Vtmiaul approval of what the Preeldent 

What emerges from the debate, therefore, 
will not be an agreement between President 
and Oongreee on reepeetive authority. It 
rather will be Oongreie challenging the right 
of the Preeldent to act alone, but approving 
wbat be is doing; while the Preeldent wUi 
be denying the right of Congress to Inter¬ 
fere. but bappUy accepting a reeolution ap. 
proving what he Is doing. 

There will be no resolution of the Irre¬ 
solvable oonstitutionsl issue. There wUl be 
agreement* In eflset, on the course to be 
taken. 


RefglatiM of inBifntioB 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERKRT H. LEHMAN 

or MZW TOB3C 

IN *rHE SENAIB OF THE UNTIED 8TATBB 

Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26>, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Ricobd a recent state¬ 
ment sutamltted fay the American Jewish 
CongrefB to the Joint Committee on Im¬ 
migration in regard to two pending omni¬ 
bus hills under consideration by the joint 
comniittee. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rscomd. as follows: 

STATxmavr or AanaucAw Jxwish Concsxss on 

THX McCamun-Waltbk Omnisus Immtora- 

TZON Fn.Ls (8. 719 AND H. R. 3379) Bvs- 

snrxeD to Joint Benatx-Housx CoMurtra 

ON TH JXTOICXART 

The American Jewish Congress is an asso¬ 
ciation of American Jews committed to the 
preservation and extension of the democratic 
wry of life and to the assurance of the fimda- 
mental freedoms of man through the elimi¬ 
nation of all forms of political, social, and 
economic discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, religion, ancestry, or national origin. 
Our concern with the nature of the immigra¬ 
tion laws of this country is rooted both In 
our general concern with the quality of 
American democracy and the nature of our 
organization. 

The immigration laws of any society both 
reflect and shape its fundamental character. 
F^edom of movement, both of emigration 
and immigration, have long been recognized 
as amoi^g the most fiuxdamental of human 
freedoma; It is the hallmark of totalitarian¬ 
ism that It seeks rigidly to limit the free 
movement of people. It seeks to deny its 
own subjects the fireedom to live elsewhere. 
It seeks to deiqr to others access to its soil 
or any contact with Its peoples. Conversely, 
It Is the very essence of democracy that peo¬ 
ple should be Dee to chooee where they wish 
to live at those with whom they prefer to 
associate. 

Immigration laws crystallize and express 
a society’s taesio human values, for they deal 
with our relationship to people other than 
our immediate nelghhors. Such laws affirm 
the degree of our acceptance or rejection of 


the eeeential equellty of all hiunan 
They eodlfy our prejudices or our freedom 
from prejudice. They reveal the measure of 
eonreepondence between our professed 
and our actual practices. Because the Amer- 
Itum Jewish Congreee is profoundly concerned 
with the maintenance and reaffirmation of 
our democratic heritage, we are inevitably 
concerned with the character of our immisra- 
tiem legislation. 

Our concern, however, is rooted as well in 
the psrticulsr character of our organization. 
The American Jewish Ck>ngreBB was founded 
more than 80 years ago by men who, like 
the late Stephen Wise, were born in lands 
other than the United States or who, like 
the late Justice Louis Braudels were the 
descendants of Immigrants to these shores. 
We take deep pride in the contributions 
which such men have made to the enrich¬ 
ment of American life and freedom: we are 
gratified that our movement has steadfastly 
and, we believe, significantly, served aiul 
helped m fashion America’s highest ideals. 
That unique and Intimate experience has 
strengthened our adherence to, and enables 
us to testify to the vaUdity of, the most 
fu nd a me ntal of American tenets: that a per¬ 
son’s loyalty and service to America and its 
principles are measured by his character and 
ideals rather than determined by his biolog¬ 
ical or geographic origin. 

The American Jewish Congress regards it 
as highly desirable that the proposed codi¬ 
fication of our basic Immigration laws set 
forth in the McCarran-Walter bills should 
be made the occasion for a comprehensive 
revaluation of our Immigration laws. In¬ 
deed, such revaluation Is long overdue. 
There has been no aystematlo consideration 
of our basic immigration policies since 1911 
when the Immigration Commission created 
by Congress concluded its 4-year study 
(8. Doc. 768, Gist Cong.. 3d sess.). A great 
deal has happened in America and the world 
since that time. We have learned that de¬ 
mocracy cannot remain static and maintain 
its vitality. We have come to understand 
the subtle and. devious methods through 
which democracy can be corrupted and un¬ 
dermined, even unwittingly. We have ac¬ 
quired new responsibilities in a world of 
nations. It is therefore mandatory that we 
examine the concepts at the heart of our 
Immigration policies for the past quarter of 
a century to see whether they adequately 
express the democratic principles it is the 
duty of this coimtry to sfBrm and to practice 
and to ascertain whether the proposed leg¬ 
islation conforms to such principles. 

What has been our basic immigration 
policy? That policy, enacted In 1924, has 
become known as the national origins quota 
system. Under its provisions, s total of about 
150,000 people was to be admitted to this 
country each year, with a maximum quota 
fixed for each country. Exceptions were 
made of the nations of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, to which no numerical limitations 
were attached and most Asiatic countries 
whose inhabitants were in effect completely 
barred Dom admission. Quotas were to range 
from 100 to 65,000 (the latter the quota for 
Great Britain) and each country’s quota was 
based on the percentage of persons of that 
national origin resident in the United States 
In 1020, 

That formula was no legislative accident. 
It was deliberately designed to limit the 
number of immigrants firom south and Bast 
Europe and to encourage the Immigration of 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Germans. The 
theory on which It rested was compounded 
Of bigotiy and ignorance—that people from 
certain lands, particularly Great Britain and 
Germany, possessed hereditary qualities 
which made them highly desirable additions 
to our population, while others were less de¬ 
sirable because they were likely because of 
their national origin to prove less assimilable. 
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There was thus enacted Into American law 
a racist concept based on what the minority 
report of the Immigration Commission at 
that time correctly termed “an unfounded 
anthropological concept.” 

No scientific evidence worthy of considera¬ 
tion was introduced at the time to support 
that racist theory. It was clear then, and 
men like Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes and Rabbi Stephen Wise emphasised 
the fact, that the racist concept which was 
elevated to the status of law. flagrantly vio¬ 
lated the fundamental {Mrlnciples of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. America’s most distinctive 
and creative contribution to the world has 
not been the automobile or the radio, the 
atom bomb, or even the television screen. It 
has been the affirmation of the basic equality 
of all human beings, an affirmation whose 
increasing translation into law and public 
practice has constituted America’s greatness. 
The eloquent affirmation of the Declaration 
of Independence that "all men are created 
equal’’ was never intended to be translated 
as “all Americans’’ or “all Anglo-Sasons.’’ It 
expressed the cardinal democratic belief that 
all persons were to be regarded as equally 
capable of Intelligence, freedom, and social 
usefulness, that every individual could claim 
the right to be Judged on his own merits. 
The immigration policy enacted in 1924 was 
a repudiation of that doctrine, for it asserted 
that persons In quest of the opportunity to 
live in this land were to be Judged according 
to breed like cattle at a country fair and not 
on the basis of their character, fitness, or 
capacity. 

Scientific study and social experience have 
surely withered those racist fictions with the 
finality of an atomic blast. The findings of 
science must force even the most prejudiced 
among us to accept as unqualifiedly as we 
do the law of gravity that intelligence, moral¬ 
ity. and character bear no relationship what, 
ever to geography or place of birth. Mental 
or moral characteristics cannot be associated 
with race, however broadly or narrowly that 
dubious concept is interpreted, or with na¬ 
tional origin. It is highly paradoxical, to 
say the least, that America, which prides 
Itself on Its loyalty to the dictates of scien¬ 
tific knowledge and discovery, should con¬ 
tinue to base so significant a portion of its 
legal and legislative structure on foundations 
thoroughly and Irrevocably corroded by sci¬ 
entific finding. 

Social experience, no less than scientific 
study, reinforces that conclusion. The ex¬ 
perience of two wars has amply demon¬ 
strated that no national group can claim a 
monopoly on loyalty to America and to Its 
ideals; people of all national origins have 
contributed Insplrlngly to its defense and to 
its enrichment. Indeed, time has made non. 
sense out of that 1924 policy, even In Its own 
terms. It may not be without interest to 
remind ourselves that a land whose in- 
habitants were in 1924 regarded as among 
the most desirable acqulsltldns to America 
ushered In the most devastating war in hu¬ 
man history, murdered millions of people in 
fulfillment of Its own racist doctrine, and 
sought to wipe democracy and human free¬ 
dom off the face of the globe. 

The laboratory which is this Nation Itself 
has offered the most persuasive rebuttal of 
the 1924 doctrine. America’s richness has 
not been merely our material resoiirces. 
amply endowed though we are. It has been, 
even more, our diversity of peoples and cul¬ 
tures and our unique ability to fashion a 
creative national unity out of that diversity. 
That has proved to be our strength as well 
as our richness. Totalitarianism carries 
within itself the seeds of Its own destruc¬ 
tion through the mechanical uniformity It 
seeks to Impose, for Imposed uniformity must 
ultimately result in social and human de¬ 
generation. Uniformity can emerge not only 
from legal or physical coercion, but as a 
result of rigidly limiting the human re- 


•ouroes on which we should be free to draw. 
The "American type" has not been nouriehed 
At a single fount: it has drawn from many 
springs, and it mint continue to draw from 
many springs if it Is to be enrlohed—4ndeed. 
If It is to remain healthy. 

Our knowledge and experience, as well as 
oiu* historic traditions, therefore should have 
long made mandatory the abrogation of the 
national origins system as the basis of our 
immigration policy. Both the moral Im¬ 
perative and the practical necessity of bring¬ 
ing our national practices into conformity 
with our democratic professions should have 
required the formulation of an alternative 
approach such as we shall later suggest. 

Unfortunately, neither the McCarran bill 
(S. 716) nor the Walter bill (H. R. 2379) 
make any such effort. Both measures merely 
tinker with the application of the 1924 doc¬ 
trine. But they accept that doctrine wholly 
and unreservedly and would leave untouched 
in our law a racial anachronism that blem¬ 
ishes our national record. They would, in 
effect, reaffirm the 1924 repudiation of o\ir 
fundamental democratic concept. They 
would reveal that we have learned nothing 
in a quarter of a century, that our prejudices 
have remained untarnished by the light of 
knowledge. They would retain the quali¬ 
fications which the act of 1924 introduced 
Into the Declaration of Independence. 

Such action, under any circumstances, 
would scarcely do this country credit. Under 
present conditions, the enactment of such 
measures will gravely Impair the national 
effort we are putting forth. For we are en¬ 
gaged In a war for the minds and hearts of 
men. The free nations of the world look 
to us not only for material aid and armed 
might. They turn to us for moral and spirit¬ 
ual reinforcement at a time when the faith 
which moves men is as Important as the 
force they wield. Our responsibilities of 
world leadership require us not to reassert 
our moral errors but to expunge them. We 
seek to embrace the world In a companion¬ 
ship of free peoples, demanding as a quali¬ 
fication nothing more than a common ab¬ 
horrence of authoritarianism. We cannot 
expect such companionship to be freely and 
eagerly given If we announce that we con¬ 
tinue to repudiate more than half the human 
race, as we repudiated it In 1924. on no 
grounds other than geography and national 
origin. 

These bills, however, go beyond even the 
retention of the national origins system. 
They continue to base the national quotas 
on the 1920 census. Ignoring any changes 
since that date In the composition of the 
American population. ’They thus affirm, 
with emphasis, the spurious anthropology 
and the genuine prejudice of the 1924 act. 

Even within these limitations, they would 
more rigorously limit entry to this country 
by the provisions they embody. Both pro¬ 
pose a restrictive system of priorities for the 
distribution of visas to prospective Immi¬ 
grants. The McCarran bill provides that 
60 percent of the visas under any national 
quota be allocated to persons whose tech¬ 
nological proficiency or special skills are 
urgently needed In the United States, while 
the Walter bill suggests an allocation of 80 
percent to such persons. Thus, for a very 
substantial number of persons who might 
enter this country, there is added to the ex¬ 
isting qualification of national origin, a new 
qualification, that of exceptional skill. The 
basic motivation of our immigration system 
is thus transformed from its life-giving and 
life-saving quality into a device for extract¬ 
ing maximum industrial benefit from our 
immigrant potential. It Is. of course, un¬ 
challengeable that such skilled persons will 
constitute a valuable addition to our popu¬ 
lation. But it Is difficult to escape the con¬ 
viction that restriction of entry rather than 
the entry of skilled persons is the dominant 
purpose, certainly of the McCarran bill. 


Vor, If the 60-percent quota allocated to 
skilled personnel is not used, those visas can¬ 
not be used for other immigrants, even of 
the same national origin. 

While there are other restrictive provisions 
in these measures, we do not intend to dwell 
on them in detail. We do, however, wish em¬ 
phatically to point out that certain sections 
of S. 716 and H. R. 2379 embody. In addition 
to the quota provisions, racist features re¬ 
pugnant to our traditions of equality. Un¬ 
der section 202 (a) of both bills, an alien 
born within the so-called Asia-Pacific tri¬ 
angle and an alien bom outside that triangle 
but attributable by as much as one-half of 
his ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous 
to the Asia-Pacific triangle is chargeable to 
the quota of the country of his ancestry or, 
if no such quota exists, to the special Asia- 
Pacific quota of 100 whose establishment is 
proposed. This section represents a slight 
measure of advance in that it extends quota 
visas, however limited in number, to Asiatic 
countries for the first time. The advance 
is more than cancelled out, however, by the 
fact that the section applies a far harsher 
test to those who originate from the triangle. 
Here eligibility is required to be determined 
not by place of birth but by blood and ances¬ 
try. We are thris in effect announcing to 
the millions of Inhabitants of that area that 
we are continuing arbitrarily to attach an 
onus to their racial identity and that, as far 
as this country Is concerned, they will never 
escape that onus, no matter to what ends of 
the earth they or their children may migrate. 
That section canonizes a primitive and ir¬ 
rational belief that character and capacity 
are functions of blood and ancestry. At a 
time when Asia has become the battleground 
on which democracy and communism vie for 
the loyalties of millions of men, the enact¬ 
ment of such a discriminatory and prlml- 
tivlst measure would represent for us a de¬ 
feat more calamitous than a reversal on the 
field of battle. That defeat would not be 
rendered more endurable or less catastrophic 
because It would have been self-invited end 
self-inflicted. 

In addition to these racist provisions, both 
measures reflect a hostility, unconscious or 
otherwise, toward immigrants and natural¬ 
ized citizens, a grudging reluctance to ac¬ 
cept the alien as a full-fledged member of 
the American community and an Incli¬ 
nation to Interpose barriers In the path of 
his total and ultimate acceptance. That 
attitude is clearly revealed In section 312 
of the proposed bills which, unlike earlier 
Immigration laws, provides that petitioners 
for naturalization must be able to read and 
write as well as to speak the English lan¬ 
guage. In the light of the successful natu¬ 
ralization of hundreds of thousands of im¬ 
migrants who were admitted to citizenship 
on showing that they understood English 
without being required to demonstrate their 
ability to read or write It, this section be¬ 
comes an arbitrary and unnecessary with¬ 
holding of the privilege of citizenship from 
deserving residents. For many. If not the 
majority of. Immigrants are adults, rela¬ 
tively advanced in years, and It has long 
been acknowledged that writing, particu¬ 
larly. Is a skill difficult to acquire In adult¬ 
hood. Nor can such a provision be de¬ 
fended as serving the best interests of this 
country. The media of mass communica¬ 
tion, the multilanguage press of this coun¬ 
try make it fully possible for anyone to 
familiarize himself with our political and 
social problems without requiring the abil¬ 
ity to write. The provisions of the Na¬ 
tionality Act of 1940 requiring as qualifica¬ 
tions for naturalization only the ability to 
understand and to speak English are fully 
adequate. 

Sections 103 and 104 of the McCarran 
bill, requiring that the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization and the 
Administrator of the Bureau of Passports. 
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be native-born oitlMne ol the United States 
are gratuitously insulting and (tensive not 
only to all naturailaed citizens, but to all 
Amerleans who reoognlze no gradations in 
citizenship or any automatic category of 
unreliables. This provision introduces a 
concept of second-class citizenship abhor¬ 
rent to American tradition and principle. 
H. B. 2370 contains no comparable provi¬ 
sion. 

One other provision of both bills slmillarly 
attempts to relegate naturalized citizens to 
an inferior status by depriving them of 
rights accorded native citizens. Section 862 
(a) (2) continues the discriminatory ex¬ 
patriation clause of section 404 (e) of the 
nationality Act of 1940 which makes man¬ 
datory loss of nationality by a naturalized 
citizen who resides continuously for 5 years 
in any foreign state, although native-born 
citizens may reside anywhere for any length 
of time without penalty. This section, as 
the American Jewish Congress pointed out 
in a brief in the case of Lapldet v. Clark, 
submitted to the United States Supreme 
Oowt. derives directly from a bureaucratic 
antagonism to A merican Jews supporting the 
Zionist ideal of the rebuilding of a Jewish 
bnmaiaiMi . Testimony by Gtovemment of¬ 
ficials at the hearings on the section which 
ultimately became section 404 (c) of the 
Nationality Act made it clear that the pro¬ 
vision stemmed from a desire to dissuade 
naturalized American Jews from subscribing 
to a deeply held ideal which some oflkcials in 
contravention of American policy regarded 
as undesirable rather than from an effort to 
deter or punish the commission of fraudu¬ 
lent or illegal acts. To the extent that this 
statute is directed at narrowing freedoms 
belonging to American citizens, it constitutes 
an tmwarranted invasion of those rights 
which indisputably belong to all citizens, 
whether native bom or naturalized. It 
should be repealed. 

The American Jewish Congress, therefore, 
urges the rejection of the omnibus bills un¬ 
der consideration because they retain the 
wftt.innft .1 origins system of 1824, based then 
on prejudice and ignorance and based today, 
in defiance of all scientific knowledge, on 
prejudice alone. We further urge their re¬ 
jection because they Incorporate provisions 
restrictive even within the national-origins 
system, because they introduce new concepts 
of racism and because they seek, in certain 
respects, to deny to naturalized Americans 
the full rights and privileges of citizenship. 

This public reexamination of our immi¬ 
gration policies wiU render useful service to 
Amnios, if it prevents the e nactment of the 
two measures now being considered. But we 
should regard it as an error, possibly less 
aerioiu than the enactment of these meas¬ 
ures but scarcely less lamentable, if this re¬ 
examination failed to result in the formula¬ 
tion of a new Immigration poUcy superseding 
the national origins quota system. 

It has long been our view that such a 
system can be formulated which is In full 
eonfmmity with our democratic principles 
and which is politlcaUy and administratively 
practicable. Nor are we advocating, what¬ 
ever our views on present numerical lirnita- 
tions on entry into this country, the reestab¬ 
lishment of the earlier American practice of 
free and unrestricted admission. A system 
consonant with democratic traditions can be 
established within the framework of what¬ 
ever numerl^ limits may at any time gov¬ 
ern the rate of entry. Thus, for example, 
existing laws provide for an annual issuance 
of slightly more than IMKOOO visas per year. 
/kMrtMwiwg the maintenance of that limlta- 
tion for the present time, fuU and adequate 
safeguards exist to prevent the kin d cf abuse 
which It is sometlmss suggested would fol¬ 
low the aboUtton of the national origins sys¬ 


tem. The laws provide minimum conditions 
for admission with retard to the health* 
financial support, loyalty, and moral quail- 
fleatiozu of the prosp^ive Imndgranta. 
These laws provide ample aasuranoe that 
persons mentally, politically, or morally unfit 
would not be permitted to enter. 

We can therefore find no substantial rea¬ 
son for refusal to adopt a plan which wo\ild 
make the total number of visas apportion- 
able to all quota countriea available to im¬ 
migrants in order of their appUcations with¬ 
out distinction as to place of birth, subject 
to their ability to satisfy all othsr eligibility 
requirements. Such a plan woiOflt constitute 
the most direct and effective method of ex¬ 
punging from our immigration laws the in¬ 
equities. Implied prejudices, and racial con¬ 
notations of the national origins system. In¬ 
dividual character, need, and merit, rather 
than geography or biology, would once again 
become the factors governing admission to 
this country. The reszilt, as we have indi¬ 
cated. need not necessarily be a greater 
volume of immlgraUon, but it would cer¬ 
tainly produce more equitable inuntgration. 

Nor would this system present any basuper. 
able administrative dilfieulties. The pres¬ 
ent British quota, for example, is 66j000 per 
year. Within that quota, nonpreference 
visas are issued on the basis of priority in 
fling, and there have obviously been no in¬ 
surmountable dlfdoulties in the administra¬ 
tion of that quota. There is no reason why 
It should not be equally feasible to admin¬ 
ister a system based on priority of applica¬ 
tion for a total number of visas slightly more 
than twice the size of the British quota. 

Within such a system, it is equaUy feasible 
to establish certain limited preferences and 
priorities for such categories as near rela¬ 
tives of citlzexis or legal residents of the 
United States and victims of racial, reli¬ 
gious, or political persecution, preferences 
whose purpose and effect would not be re¬ 
strictive but, on the contrary, would consti¬ 
tute a fulfillment of the humanitarian char¬ 
acter of Immigration. To give even greater 
flexibility to the pre^am, emergency situa¬ 
tions could be handled by Executive order 
creating special priorities within the non¬ 
preference classes. 

We are not naive enough to believe that 
abolition of the national origins system 
will prove an easy task. Its acceptance as 
an Integral part of our national pattern is 
reflected by the fact that none of the legis¬ 
lation under consideration suggests its modl- 
fleation, let alone its elimination. On the 
contrary, these measures seek to impose fur¬ 
ther rl^ditles and inequities in its opera¬ 
tion. Thus, vital legislation rooted deeply 
in antidemocratio concepts and prejudice 
can become deeply embedded in our na¬ 
tional consciousness, affecting not only the 
areas of social concern it is Intended to regu¬ 
late but corrupting thought and practice 
over widening areas of our national life. 

During the course of these hearings, cer¬ 
tain suggestions will be made by spokes¬ 
men for major national Jewish organisations 
for the amelioration some of the harshest 
consequences of the national origins sys¬ 
tem. While, in our view, those suggestions 
leave the heart of the problem untouched, 
we fully associate ourselves with them. One 
of the most unfortunate aspects of the ex¬ 
isting system Is that visas assigned to a par- 
ticular country which are imused by the 
and of the year cannot be utilized for any 
other persona. Thus, a staggoring number 
of quota places theoretically available for 
Imn^ants have been unused and lost each 
year. While only 886X186 quota Immlgranta 
were admitted to this country between 
1980-49, It is estimated that 8,240.169 quota 
members supposedly available during that 
period were lost. (6. Bept. No. 1616, p. 
g90.) That has occurred not because of a 


dearth of qualified Inunlgrant applicants 
throughout the world but because the na¬ 
tional origins plan, through Its own system 
of gerrymanderixig, provided the largest 
quotas for countries with the least pressure 
for migration. 

We therefore fully endorse the proposal 
that a pooling system be estabilshed where¬ 
by unused quota numbers will be distributed 
on a nonnational basis, either in accord¬ 
ance with priority of filing or some second¬ 
ary system of priorities. While this pooling 
system would fall to erase the racist over¬ 
tones of the national origins plan, it would 
help relax some of its most objectionable 
effects and introduce, in somewhat limited 
form, the allocation of visas without ref¬ 
erence to national origin or place of birth. 

Under a pooling arrangement, preferred 
status might be granted, as we have sug¬ 
gested earlier, to victims of persecution, 
close relatives of citizens or residents or 
persons with special occupational qualifica¬ 
tions. A bill incorporating these sugges¬ 
tions was introduced in the second session 
of the Eighty-first Congress (S. 8950). That 
measure provided for the pooling of unused 
national quota visas and the allocation of 
25 percent to skilled specialists. 25 percent 
for the purpose of reuniting families, 25 
percent for perseoutees, and 25 percent for 
a nonpreference class in order of the regis¬ 
tration of applicants. Enactment of such 
a measure is surely the least which any body 
reexamining our immigration policies and 
procedures may reasonably be expected to 
recommend. 

The growth of the American Ideal has been 
the record of the triumph of great ideas over 
small men. At various times In our history, 
men of limited vision have sought to inter¬ 
pose barriers in the path of the fulfillment 
of the promise of American democracy. Oc¬ 
casionally, they have had momentary vic¬ 
tories. But they have proved unable to 
withstand, for any appreciable period of 
time, the dynamic of the idea that is Ameri¬ 
ca. Probably no success they have achieved, 
however, has been more fateful or long- 
lived than the enactment of the national 
origins quota system in 1924 when bigotry 
replaoed knowledge and the justice of hu- 
manltarianlsm gave way to the expediency 
of prejudice in a significant area of Ameri¬ 
can life and law. 

The acceptance of American leadership 
throughout the world during the past few 
decades has been a tribute not to the growth 
of American might: other powerful nations 
have failed to win such leadership. It has 
been, rather, a tribute to the strength of the 
American idea. Impairment of that idea 
will inevitably mean impairment of our ca¬ 
pacity, if not limitation of our right, to give 
such mcnral leadership. Such impairment is 
serloiu enough when it occurs in any aspect 
of our national life. But it becomes critical 
when,as in the present instance.lt affects our 
relationship and expresses our attitude to our 
fellow human beings throughout the world. 
The national origins system of 1924 was such 
an impairment. Its continuance for a quar¬ 
ter of a century has sharpened, rather than 
dulled, its impact. Its reafllrmation today 
would be more than an Impairment: it would 
cmastitute a political and moral catastrophe. 

Today, we seek to rally nations of the world 
to the cause of democracy and freedom 
through the Voice of America. We firmly be¬ 
lieve that the soul of America would serve to 
rally the peoples of the world more spontane¬ 
ously and effectively. And nothing could 
more dramaUoally reveal the genuine soul of 
America than the abrogation of the national 
origlno quota system of 1824, so offensive to 
n»*ntoi*s of the people whose partnership and 
oooperation we are seeking in order to main¬ 
tain inviolate the Ideals on which this coun¬ 
try has been built. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 20,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time Brooklyn has proudly pro¬ 
claimed the accomplishments of many of 
Its native sons. We are Just as proud 
when we can proclaim the accomplish¬ 
ments of men who have come to Brook- 
13 m from other places. 

On March 18,1951. the Brooklyn Eagle 
chose Brig. Oen. Edward H. Lastayo 
as “Brooklyn’s man of the week." It 
was an excellent choice. General Las¬ 
tayo has done a remarkable job at the 
New York Port of Embarkation In 
Brooklyn. He is highly respected by all 
who have come in contact with him. 

As he says, he likes Brooklyn: on be¬ 
half of Brooklyn. I am glad to say that 
Brooklyn likes him. 

The following is the article about him 
as it appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Brooklyn’s Man of thr Week—^B oss of 

Army Base Hebe Calls Borough Tors for 

Living 

(By Jeanne Toomey) 

Brig. Gen. Edward H. Lastayo. commander 
of the New York Port of Embarkation. Includ¬ 
ing the Brooklyn Army Base, has seen the 
world, hut he still ranks Brooklyn tops as a 
place to live. 

Ask why he was selected for West Point 
from the New Jersey National Guard in July 
of 1018, he will answer mildly, “On the basis 
of service." 

“Hard work, not romance," is the way he 
sums up 34 years of military duty. 

A handsome, quiet-spoken man of S3, Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo lives at Fort Hamilton with his 
wife, the former Virginia H. Dillard, of Chat¬ 
tanooga. Tenn. He has two married daugh¬ 
ters—Ann, whose husband, Lt. John D. How¬ 
ard, is serving with the Third Division in 
Korea, and Virginia, wife of Shane Rlordan, 
of Dobbs Ferry, a former Infantry sergeant. 

BOSSES ATC’S BIGGEST BASE 

Read of the largest United States installa¬ 
tion of the Army’s Transportation Corps. 
General Lastayo describes himself as “not a 
combat soldier," and has no recollection of 
any "exciting moments" In his career. 

Tracing his life, however, shows this state¬ 
ment to be dictated by reserve rather accur¬ 
acy. 

He transferred from the Field Artillery in 
1942 after 82 years with that branch and left 
with an invasion convey for his Transporta¬ 
tion Corps assignment In England. From 
May to October of that year he commanded 
the Third Port at the Bristol Channel Ports, 
England. In November he left for north 
Africa. 

“We took over the port of Oran and 
operated it until March 1943he said in 
his office at the Army base the other day. 
General Lastayo commanded the port dur¬ 
ing that period. Later he was transportation 
officer for both the Mediterranean and 
Peninsula base sections. Charged with the 
loading of invasion forces and the landing 
and transporting of men, equipment and 
supplies as chief of transportation of the 
Mediterranean theater of operations, the 
Army chief had an unparalleled opportunity 
to study and appraise American youth. 


His conclusion? "Z think that, on an 
average, the boys of today are the same as 
the boys I was with in 1917 and 1918.” 

With this attitude, the General is under¬ 
standably popular with his subordinates at 
the Army base. 

LOADED ANZIO INVADERS 

While In Italy he supervised the loading 
Df forces, both American and British, who 
made the Anzio landing. In September 1944 
he was charged with the responsibility of 
loading the Seventh Army for the invasion 
of southern France from Naples. In June 
1946 he returned to the United States. 

In the field of transportation, the port 
of embarkation head believes that the LST 
and LCT may be the greatest contributions 
made during World War II because "they 
enable troops with equipment to debark 
directly from the vessel to the beach.” 

Prior to World War II, while with the 
Field Artillery, he served in Kentucky, the 
Philippines, Virginia, Hawaii. Massachusetts, 
Florida, Maryland, and Texas. 

“I saw so much heat I got used to it," he 
commented. 

In all his Army career he spent only a few 
months in his native New Jersey while with 
the Sixth Field Artillery at Camp Dix, from 
August 1921 to January 1922. 

He was born in West Hoboken on October 
4. 1697. 

TAUGHT HOTC AT CORNELL 

From 1926 to 1929 he taught physics and 
astronomy at West Point and In 1939 and 
1940, as a major, was an instructor in ROTO 
at Cornell. 

Of his own career as a student at the 
Point he is characteristically modest. 

Asked whether he had any favorite sub¬ 
jects, he replied, "Like most boys I took 
the course of study because I bad to.” 

He was not an athlete and did not parti¬ 
cipate in sports. Among his classmates 
were Gen. Ewart Gladstone Plank, who com¬ 
manded the New York port of embarkation 
from June 1948 to May 1949, and MaJ. Oen. 
Clovis E. Byers, Deputy Assistant Chief of 
Staff, 0-1, who was wounded in New Guinea 
in 1942 carrying a tommygun in the attack 
on Buna Village. 

General Lastayo has great affection for the 
Point and plans to attend the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary ceremonies there 
July 4. 1962. 

After his return to this country, the trans¬ 
portation officer was Chief of the Highway 
Division, Office of Chief of Transportation, 
in Washington. Prom February 1946 to 
June 1949, as deputy port commander and 
chief of staff of the New York Port of em¬ 
barkation, he first fell in love with Brooklyn. 

FRO-BROOKLTN JERSEY MAN 

"I like Brooklyn," he declared. "I was 
a Jersey boy, and you never heard any good 
about Brooklyn in Jersey. I disagree with 
the Jersey view. I like Brooklyn extremely 
well and think it is a fine place to live." 

His younger daughter, Ann, was gradu¬ 
ated from Fort Hamilton High School in 
1948 while her father was stationed here. 

A year intervened between that hitch in 
Brooklyn and his present assignment here. 
From June 1949 to August 1960 he was As¬ 
sistant Chief of Transportation in Wash¬ 
ington. 

As boss of the largest American installa¬ 
tion. he looks out his window from the ad¬ 
ministration building of the Brooklyn Army 
Base at a scene of bustling activity, but se¬ 
curity prevents his discussing his present 
task and responsibilities. 

However, he will talk about his two grand¬ 
daughters like any proud grandpa. One 
was bom only a few Sundays ago. 

His own father was not in the Army and 
the family "seems to run to girls," but Gen¬ 
eral Lastayo still has hopes for a future 
general. 


Medkal Polkwf of the Veterans’ 
Administration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, t ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the March 25 issue of the New 
York Times relative to the investigation 
of medical policies of the Veterans* Ad¬ 
ministration being conducted under the 
able chairmanship of the distinguished 
Junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humphrey], This article by Dr. Howard 
Rusk analyzes the hearings that have 
been held, and comments upon them. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Improved Peospbcts Seen for Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration Medical Services—^Lay Ad¬ 
ministrator's Promised Reliance Upon 
Doctor’s Direction Is Hailed 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

A special Senate subcomn -ttee, headed 
by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minne¬ 
sota, recently completed hearings on the 
medical policies of the Veterans* Adminis¬ 
tration. As the Investigations were prompted 
b ’ the summary dismissal of Dr. Paul Mag- 
nuson, former VA medical director, by Vet¬ 
erans’ Administrator Carl R. Gray, this In¬ 
vestigation, like other current congressional 
hearings, could have become highly sensa¬ 
tional. Fortunately, It did not, and the 
hearings were confined to the Issue of med¬ 
ical versus lay direction of the administra¬ 
tion’s huge medical service rather than per¬ 
sonalities. 

Second In size only to that of the Soviet 
Union, the VA medical service prior to 1946 
frequently was termed "the backwash of 
American medicine." Within a remarkably 
short time after Gen. Omar N. Bradley be¬ 
came Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, and 
Dr. Paul R. Hawley his medical director, the 
situation reversed Itself, and the VA medical 
service became second to none. 

This great Improvement resulted primarily 
from the close relationship of veterans’ hos¬ 
pitals to civilian teaching hospitals and 
medi'^al schools, and the utilization of out¬ 
standing civilian physicians as consultants, 
both clinically and In determining VA med¬ 
ical policies and procedures. 

Equally Important and essential to this tle- 
In with civilian medicine was the fact that 
General Bradley, an able administrator, gave 
the full responsibility for the VA medical 
program to Dr. Hawley. When General 
Bradley returned to military service and Dr. 
Hawley resigned, the outlook for continued 
high-quality medical care remained high, for 
Dr. Hawley’s successor. Dr. Magnuson, Is a 
capable medical leader. As Dr. Hawley’s 
assistant, he had largely been responsible 
for the development of the dean’s commit¬ 
tee system under which the VA program Is 
integrally related to the teaching programs 
of 71 hospitals and 69 m>’.dlcal schools. 

The close relationship based on confidence 
rather than directive that existed between 
Bradley and Hawley was Ucktng, however, 
between Gray and Magnuson. This resulted 
in a progressive tightening of the adminis¬ 
trative reins on the medical director. Under 
this restrictive action, be and many physi- 
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^fbe other la ratioat, where the people aaoee 
away from their goal!. TMa le not program. 

VTeedo m haa heen the goal of oar deane- 
taey daring the enttae hietory of thla Md- 
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tribution by them to the larger picture of 
freedom. But the human mind is more logi- 
oal than it te heaseat. aad when wa aay. for 
selfish reasons, that occasions arise when 
freedom must be d e nied for the sake of free¬ 
dom. our logical thoughts rebel against such 

Today 1 am worried about freedom In 
America. It Is dUBentt to reconcile our tra- 
dltlona wtth tepalty boaide and Utiaciglit con¬ 
trol, and un-American activity Investiga¬ 
tions and tum-eoat teatlmony to convict 
pnetlem airllce deep fear 
la our hearts, for while we awnt America 
to move, to idiange. we want her to change 
for the better. era not eonvtnced that 
the praeent mood of Aimwire ie progroaeive. 
We are d^shsertened because those who have 
heen eo long reactionary are today In posl- 
tlans of power, nnd many who, hot n ehort 
time ago were supp orter a of the moat pro- 


I auapeoted of dldoyaltr* 

Beneetb eU that dlaguMte os Is the oon* 
etant eapaaaion of military influrnoe over 
the life at our land. This, 1 believe, can 
hardly be defended In terms of progra ss . 
MHttailam Is as oM as otganteed society. 
The hope of every new eociol technique for 
the pest mtllenlum has heen that somehow 
the influeace aad the need for laUlierlam 
would be reduced, lien have never heen 
^ulte sore they eould dtapoBse e n ti r e l y With 
ndlltary power, hut they have always hoped, 
and only the worst go ve nim e n ts have op- 
preeaed those who Insistently demanded the 
hnpleaMntatlon of such Weels as dtaerma- 
ment. Dedflam has n eve r heen a popular 
theory, hut nei t her have o i vlt l eed peoplee 
ever been wtlUng to e fa a ndo n the Idea en¬ 
tirely. And eadtf time wer heoomes a real¬ 
ity, we face again the queattan of what 
we Shall do with those Who r e fine to par- 
tkdpafie heeause of ttMlr adverae convle- 
tltma. Never have we ans wered the guaa- 
tten to anyoneVB satlsfaotlcm, for the paetfiats 
frequently prefer Jail to the Mtenwtlve of- 
ferad. and atdlltary minds are sure that 
paeUlBts are pampered and ShouM be dealt 
with more foroefully. Mnoere cl t hmis , of 
aeltber pacifist nor m&itary p er suse ton are 
tovazlahly tro ubl ed. 

The one fact MdCh all hut the bltadett 
military prejudice have ohaerved Is that 
them coMd be no greater tn^edy than the 
oompleto eUmlnatlon of the pacUlst hope. 
tet the time eome when e ver y pacifist and 
every portion of his philoeopliy diall have 
heen destroyed, and the da ti m e m wtu be 
complete. When wer Clouds are blaCfeeet, 
honest peopte. fenowliig they muet Bte In 
the deilc fer a se ason , are etm ch eered by the 
etngle «ter which hreata the co m pe te tdght; 
that star Is the hope that one day men will 
learn to live wit h o ut vldenee. The brighter 
the star, the more hopeful men become, and 
the eorar that they era aaovtag toward their 
ttCMest goUta. 

ttelverael aallttary training. Should tt he- 
oome actiudlyamtvenaeBfSraBlhleccmntty 
le the final ranmvoi or that 
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Untvereal ndlttaif trataing la the 
antttheels of an that thh flatian hm eooght 
throughout Its eatatanee. it le the oppoatte 
of that wMoh hm for ea long attracted the 
best ulnde of the world to oiar dhoiee. end 
mamy other minds whhte. If not of the genlua 
vetted, warn yet clear enoaigh to bellave tn 
peaee. amd a nonadHtary aoelety« and to 
deshe a country where the Ufa aad eoaegy 
of the people are devoted to eonstruetlve 
living taetaed at wasmetf pmperatlon. We 
need go back hut a abort dlstanoe In our 
htatory to otaearve the determination that 
this land Should never come tmder military 
control. Our lathem eetobUahed a govern¬ 
ment which provided that the Commander In 
Chief of sB the Acmed Forcee should be a 
civilian—(be President. This was never in- 
tenifed to make the President a aoldlcr—tt 
was felt that (faa Pmaldaot'a position was 
laege enoogh to overehadow the false glamor 
Of miUtsiy aottMTlty. end it was made clear 
that he should be tn eoiitral of the military 
as a aafeguard for dvillaa life, and not In 
order to permit him or any portion of his 
Chb i n o t to think of themaelves as soldiers. 
It Is hard to believe that these founding 
fathers could have foreseen the time when 
the President would himseix advocate uni- 
vaesal military tralnLog;. 

For some time now effhrts have been made 
to get a bill through Gongress that would 
hrteg about the domination of all life by 
military discipline, a Mil which decrees that 
every male cltlmn of thla land, before he 
shall have reached the voting age. shall he 
conditioned to the program of the armed 
services. I wonder if we imderatand this 
caesTly—all young men, b efore they ate per¬ 
mitted to take any l e ap o nelhll t ty In our 
natlona! life, before they cast thelT first vote, 
must submit to a tratelng period wMeh will 
five most of them, forever, a sense of the 
profMety of videnoe. A school for death, 
we might call this pr ogr a m, and with com- 
puia^ attendsnoe. Before oar Children can 
oomi^te their dvll ednoetton they will be 
tedoeted into army training, and this, we 
may he ears, will alter the ednoationat em¬ 
phasis of many of them. It to not a hopeful 
thought and it to not 1^ Americans to alt 
by Idly while the Ooverament comptetee this 
plan under the questionable pronouacement 
cf n ece s sity. But we have been eo frightened 
by war ecares, by the fact that good dtlatns 
ora oonvleted of traaeon, by teveettgataons 
and eoeamtlone. that -w wttl now give oar 
eons to march by eoaqralalen in the military 
parade aad not lift a finger to p rev ent tt. 
And tbe worst to that thoae who have most 
anthaslaetleaUy and ouooeseruily ratoed the 
war cry. and moat wantonly hurled the aacu- 
eettauB, have slandered daeent dtlaane with¬ 
out regard for troth, defied the rotoe of 
honeety in g o ver nm ent and have shoam 
tbemeetvae 4>var end agdn to be exMaetce of 
pregrees and antroetwarthy te public re¬ 
sponsibility. These are not tha men who 
should fEtve leademhlp to our land. 

X want to raad s p4irtion of a news report 
eoverteg the pseeags of the DlfT WU In the 
geaate. it comm ftom the Mew York TUnee. 
not a nesMpaper inoally dlgipant in ita attt- 
tode. and not one most widely known for its 
radical or false reporting* ^EDe Hew Torlc 
Tinae. whather rightly or not. to oonsldered 
to be the newepeiier of Aoierlca. It (ells us 
that before tbe vote 00 the miittary bUl was 
taken. Senator lAaaaa, of North Dakota, pro- 
poaed an ameadasent. But let me quote, 
this time tt was apparent that the Armed 
asrvloee Committee had enough voting 
etimsgth behind It to boat down idl amend- 
mente. the memlMa merely laughed 
whan Senator. Wiulxasc LanosB, SapubUean, 
of North Dakota, oflCred amendments to fix 
a surtax of 100 percent on all incomes In 
excess of fSSJXK) a year, and to tmpoae an 
«SBem*proBt8 tax of 100 per c a n t." Do pm 
tnn der s tom d what this n w ani ? Itlslhemaie 
alary of wUltcgness on the part of ocna- 
forteMe people to reaudn oomSortable at the 
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cost Of everything democracy standa for. It 
l8 the old story of protecting wealth with 
human life. How can we Keep down indigna¬ 
tion when the military purposes are so clear¬ 
ly put. and Interest in human life Is shown 
to be secondary to the well-being of particu¬ 
lar groups. If a young man must serve in 
the Armed Forces before he is allowed to 
vote, why should any man be allowed to profit 
by It, or any corporation? This proposal was 
not original with Senator Lanoxb—^I t was 
offered by President Roosevelt when he began 
to prepare for the last war. but It was turned 
down as contemptuously then as now. 

I’m afraid I taKe life too seriously. I can 
see little reason to laugh at such a proposal, 
and I can find little comfort when it is re¬ 
ported that Senators laughed because they 
were so sure It would have no chance of ac¬ 
ceptance. I have little hope for a society 
that consents to military planning simply 
because those who plan insist that there la 
something worse in store if we do not accept 
what they propose. I don’t see how any¬ 
thing can be worse than the total loss of free¬ 
dom, and If I must lose mine, I’d prefer that 
it be taKen from me by an enemy than 
that I should release it willingly to those 
who are supposed to help me keep It. Uni¬ 
versal military training is as near as any¬ 
thing I can imagine to the total loss of free¬ 
dom for the average citizen. 

Let me tell you of what Is happening In 
Madison. On the university campus here, 
there Is a group known as the Student Com¬ 
mittee for Conscientious Objectors to War. 
This committee has posted notices on 
campus bulletin boards to inform others of 
their existence and purpose. Their notice 
reads, “A group of persons having deep con¬ 
victions against participation In war have 
formed a committee for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing Information, legal assistance, and oppor¬ 
tunities for sympathetic discussion and fel¬ 
lowship to students who are weighing the 
problems of personal participation In war. 
The committee can be contacted through F. 
D. Hole, J. E. Olsen, or A. L. Christensen." 
Telephone numbers are given with the 
names. The notices are legal within the life 
of the campus. The committee Is a regis¬ 
tered student organization, recognized by 
the student life and Interests committee and 
the student board. 

Of the three whose names appear on the 
notices, one is a professor and a Quaker, an¬ 
other a Methodist minister, and the third, 
a student, Is a Unitarian. This diversity of 
faith suggests at least a sincerity of purpose. 
A significant fact about the notices is that 
while ordinarily about ao or 40 posters 
will cover the campus, for this particular 
notice some six hundred have been needed. 
This Is not because the student committee 
has been careless, but because, as fast as they 
put up their notices, someone tears them off 
the boards. 

In addition to tearing down the notices, 
they who would destroy the efforts of the 
Committee for Conscientious Objectors have 
made anonymous telephone calls to those 
whose names appear on the notices. Not Just 
ordinary phone calls, but calls at 1 and 2 
o’clock In the morning. Those who make 
the calls. In spite of their determination to 
support the military program against any 
pacifist intrusion, have not yet found suffi¬ 
cient courage to identify themselves. Per¬ 
haps they Imagine that their acts must con¬ 
form to standards of military secrecy, but 
what Is more likely Is that they are victims 
of the mood of America today, victims of 
a psychosis that is eating away our freedom. 
Perhaps they believe that what they are do¬ 
ing Is courageous, and what the objectors 
to war are doing is contemptuous. They 
may .honestly hope that a tmlversal military 
program will provide the freedoms that 
America has sought so long. Or perhaps they 
are just confused, as most of America is 


confused about this whole subject, and 
lacking imderstandlng because of the hys¬ 
terical mood which has come over us all, 
they are not aware of their inconsistency, 
just as most of us are not aware of ours. 

The supposition that peace can be won 
through violence is a false one. Religion Is 
not alone In declaring this; every reasonable 
psychological premise asserts its falsity, and 
every observation of both Individual and In¬ 
ternational life proclaims Its folly. The hope 
of democracy rests with the alertness of Its 
citizens, and their refusal to permit any 
group of leaders, regardless of party or pur¬ 
pose, to Impose upon our free land a military 
code that is a compulsory conditioning for 
coming generations. 


Relationi Between the United Stntei and 
India 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment I had prepared for delivery today 
regarding an article by Robert Trumbull 
entitled “India Parley Links Food and 
Freedom." published in the New York 
Times on March 29, 1951, together with 
a dispatch from Calcutta relating to the 
same subject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement bt Senatoe Hubert H. Humphrey 
Yesterday’s newspapers printed some very 
disturbing reports with regard to our Na¬ 
tion's reception in India and our country’s 
reputation with the people of India. I refer 
to an article by Mr. Robert Trumbull In the 
New York Times of March 29 reporting on the 
Indian Congress for Cultural Freedom, a 
meeting representing antl-Communlst cul¬ 
tural leaders from all over the world. The 
proof Is again clear, Mr. President, that all 
of our statements for democracy and liberty 
will fall on closed ears In Asia unless we act 
in accordance with the principles of human 
dignity and brotherhood. It Is Indeed true 
that the world cannot hear what we say be¬ 
cause what we do keeps dinning in their ears. 

The people of Asia face starvation. Free¬ 
dom loses Its meaning if it is without bread. 
Our Nation, If It Is to be effective in the strug¬ 
gle against communism, must respond to the 
appeal for food from the underprivileged 
masses of Asia, Africa, and other undeveloped 
areas. T^e most effective way to oppose com¬ 
munism and fascism is to eliminate the 
causes of those malignant diseases. We must 
attack poverty in the world. 

I bring attention to Mr. Trumbull’s ar¬ 
ticle.- I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed In the body of the Record follow¬ 
ing these remarks. I also bring attention to 
a telegram which was sent to the American 
Congress by the American delegation tq the 
Indian Congress for Cultural Freedom. The 
telegram reads: 

“While American Congress delays legisla¬ 
tion famine threatens millions in Bihar. 
Prompt dispatch of wheat imperative for 
America’s good name in Asia." 

That telegram is signed by Mr. James 
Biurnham, Mr. Harry Goldberg. Mr. W. H. 


Auden. Mr. J. J. MUler (the Nobel-prlze-wln- 
nlng American geneticist), Mr. Max Yergen, 
and Mr. Norman Thomas. 

An ominous note to me Is another dispatch 
in the same day’s Issue of the New York 
Times headed “Left gains in Calcutta," in¬ 
dicating the Communist movement is gain¬ 
ing In strength at the expense of the Con¬ 
gress Party. The time for us to assist the 
democratic forces in India is now. Every 
humanitarian consideration, every political 
consideration, every religious consideration, 
and every consideration of our national self- 
interest calls for the Congress to act im¬ 
mediately In support of legislation for an 
immediate grant of 2,000,000 tons of food 
grain for the people of India. 

[From the New York Times of March 29. 

1951] 

India Parley Links Food and Freedom—Cul¬ 
tural Congress Speakers Say Democracies 

Lao in Fight on Communism in Asia 
(By Robert Trumbull) 

Bombay, India, March 28.—The Indian 
Congress for Cultural Freedom opened here 
today on an unexpected undertone of dis¬ 
satisfaction with the practical Job that the 
free democracies are doing to combat com¬ 
munism where It has its most potent appeal, 
that Is, among the underprivileged masses of 
Asia, Africa, and other underdeveloped areas. 

About 30 Indian Intellectuals, political 
leaders and business men. and 9 foreign del¬ 
egates are attending the 4-day session. After 
several eloquent and loudly applauded at¬ 
tacks upon the Stalinist Iron curtain, two 
delegates of notable standing wanted to know 
what meaning "cultinral freedom’’ had to 
men without bread. 

Stephen Spender, British poet, summed up 
this divergent train of thought with his re¬ 
mark that the Intellectuals congregated here 
“should not study so much why we are op¬ 
posed to communism as the Just reasons 
that make those people Communists who 
should be on our side.” 

Jal Prakash Naraln, Wisconsin-educated 
leader of the Indian Socialist Party, who 
acted as chairman, said that to talk of cul¬ 
tural freedom among India’s hungry villagers 
“seems" comic. He suggested that if the 
antl-Communlst crusade was to succeed with 
the masses of Asia It must be accompanied 
by an effective attack upon poverty. 

The delegates here made It clear that they 
were unanimously opposed to communism or 
totalltarlansm In any form and it seemed 
safe to assume that the audience was mainly 
of the same mind. 

Among other speakers Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Swiss writer, characterized the Com¬ 
munist suppression of culture as the avenue 
to human slavery. 

Dr. Max Yergan, an American Negro edu¬ 
cator, spoke of the advance of the Negro’s 
status in the United States as evidence of 
that country’s depth of soul and Innate 
spirituality. 

Salvador de Madariaga, exiled Spanish 
writer, delivered a subtle and witty attack 
upon another Indian tendency, which is to 
equate the political freedom that the In¬ 
dians have with the economic independence 
that they do not have. 

The Indian Government caused the Con¬ 
gress of Cultural Freedom to be shifted from 
Now Delhi to Bombay, apparently through 
some sort of Idea of neutrality. Nevertheless 
India’s Food and Agricultural Minister, K. 
M. Munshi, delivered the Inaugural address 
and gave at least a semiofficial tone to the 
opening meeting. 

Mr. Munshi remarked upon the appro¬ 
priateness of holding this congress in Bom¬ 
bay where Indian communism was born. He 
spoke of the devious record of the Indian 
Communist Party from personal experience 
as one-time Home Minister of the Bombay 
Presidency. 
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II. RouteKoont, In an appanat Obltque 
attaak upon ludla'a nautna taraign polley. 
aontiMtad nantnlltj. wliieh ba aald. niabt 
ba itateaalbla, wttb tba naittlrallam, arlUtii 
hadaelavadmiiat. Ha tcAd a table tbat by 
implication oompaiad tba p raaant Indian 
aautndtty with that ot tba lamb that la neu¬ 
tral between the wolf and the tfiapheftL 
Mr. Namhi. In hla latar gpaaeh. took the 
aama tabla and turned it to aoeount In his 
aisnmant Hmt the democradea had been 
ladctttg their conaldaratlon for under- 
prieneged paoplea. Ba pointed out that the 
sh^herd. haring saved the lamb from the 
wolf, then ahaars the lamb and poaalbly 
eats It. 

Larr Oainb nr OAzminA~Cosnatn8 Pastt 
Bxnrmm Fxbst MLuoa Local DarsAT 
Caxcdtsa. Imua. March 28.—The governing 
Ck>ngreas Pturty, which bad hitherto domi¬ 
nated the municipal administration in Cal¬ 
cutta. suffered Its first major defeat in the 
municipal electtona that oonoluded yester¬ 
day. 

Pormarly the Oongress Party held all 80 
seats in the looal administration. Only 14 
Congress Party candidates wers returned. 
Fifteen seats went to a new leftist combina¬ 
tion called the United Progressive Bloc, 
which le a looee coalition of the Revolution¬ 
ary Communist Party, the Revolutionary flo- 
clalist Party, the Forward Bloc, and the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

This is the first time that the leftists, in¬ 
cluding the Communists, have combined 
against the Congress Party in Wsst Bengal 
and have entered the miuiicipal administra¬ 
tion in large numbers through constitutional 
means. 


A Report From Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERtIi. HUMPHREY 

or SaifWBBOTA 

IN THB SBNATI OF THB UN T IBB STATES 
FOdap, March 30 ilepisUitive dap of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent Issues of the Minneapolis Star, 
there appeared a series of articles en¬ 
titled **A Report From Europe.” which 
were prepared by Mr. John Cowtes, pub¬ 
lisher of the Minneapolte Star and 
Tribune. Mr. Cowles is intimately ac¬ 
quainted with the economic and politi¬ 
cal problems of Europe, having visited 
the European countries on many occa¬ 
sions and for extended periods of time. 
His otwervatioDs are particularly perti¬ 
nent at this period in our history. It is 
interesting to observe that Mr. Cowles 
agrees with the position recently taken 
our Secretary of Defmise. the Hon¬ 
orable George BCArshall. He. too. advises 
after touring Europe that the year 1951 
is still a year of danger. 

Mr. Cowles also seems to be in agree¬ 
ment with the attitude expressed by 
General Eisenhower as to the West Eu¬ 
ropean win to resist a Russian attack. 

I it is partlcularty important to 
note the dbservationB of Mr. OowleB on 
the qilrit and morale to be found in 
western Berlin, a fortress of freedom 
behind ti2e iron curtain. 

Mr. PreiLldent. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 


pendix of the Racoso three artlOles en¬ 
titled ”War Peril Fades. But 1951 Still 
Is Year of Banker,” ”W111 To Resist a 
Russ Attack FouM Mounting.” and 
**Morale Higher In West Berlin Than in 
Paris.” 

There being no objection, the three 
articlej were ordered to be printed in the 
Rbcokd, as follows: 

Was Pain. Fasm. sot 1851 Snu. Is 
Yeas or Damoss 

War with Ruaels in the near future now 
seems less likely than it appeared a few 
montha ago. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-one Is. how¬ 
ever. still a year of danger. 

Despite our pr ea en t mormous auparlorlty 
In atomic bomba and our ability to deliver 
them with davaatating effects upon Buaala. 
Stalin may daoide to attadc this year for 

1. Stalin may conclude that he can no 
longer continue to tolerate Tito's open de- 
fiance of the Kremlin. The Yugoslav dic¬ 
tator's independence Is stimulating the idea 
of ^imtlonallat deviaUcm" among Oommnnlst 
Party membara in Italy. France, and Q«r- 
many. as wall as in the satmiite atatas. 

8. Stalin may conoltKle that the likelihood 
of our bringing the weatem Qeisnans into 
the North Atlantic Pact organleatlon and of 
of effectively rearming them during the com¬ 
ing year is a risk he cannot afford to run. 
The Russians' fear of the Germans as fighters 
Is deep. 

8. Stalin may conclude that In another 18 
months the foroM adilch General Elsenhower 
Is putting together may be sulBclent to pre¬ 
vent any quick and easy Russian occupation 
of Western Europe and seiaure of the Ruhr. 
The huge war-making potential of the Ruhr 
Industries Is, of course, Hie top military prise 
In Europe. 

4. Stalin, who is approaching 72, may feel 
that his time Is running short. Like other 
dictators, he may have an irresistible ambi¬ 
tion to ^ to add more laurels to his fame 
as a conqueror before history turns his page. 

If Stalin should conclude to attack West¬ 
ern Europe In 1951 It would probably come 
in late August or September, after moet of 
the crops are in. Those months are certain, 
in any event, to be full of tension. 

The Russians are planning to bring a total 
of 2,000,000 German Cknnmunlst youths to 
Bast Berlin during the first week of August— 
a maximum of 800,000 a day—for demonstra¬ 
tions. Things then might get out of band. 

Of course, Stalin may calculate that he 
can attack Tito, destroy his zw|ime, and oc¬ 
cupy moat of Yugoslavia this spring without 
precipitating a general world war. The 
Kremlin recently Instructed the Bulgarian 
Govwnment to promulgate a new law under 
which Russians could acquire Bulgarian clti- 
■enahip after only 24 houra* residume. Stalin 
could thus claim to the United Nations that 
the Russian divlaions invading Yugoslavia 
were simply "Bulgarian volunteers." 

The Yugoslavs are desperately short of food 
and supplies. They lack almost everything 
except an indomitable will to reelst Invaelon 
and maintain their country's independence. 
Although some United States aid has been 
promised them, only a trickle has yet ar¬ 
rived. 

No observer thinks that satellite armies, 
without Russian support, could conquer 
Yugoelavla. Many of the Rumanian troops, 
and possibly some of the Hungarians, would 
presumably desert if they were ordered to 
attack. 

If the Russians strike at Yugoslavia, Tito's 
foroes. tough but tedly equipped, will prob¬ 
ably be oompelled to retreat to the moun¬ 
tains for semlguerrilla fighting. XT the Rus¬ 
sians are able to occupy most of Yugoslavia 
they will be on the shores of the Mediter¬ 


ranean, and both Italy and Greece will be 
outfianked. 

The most eoeetive way at deterring the 
Russians from attacking Yugoslavia would be 
for the United Btatee and Great Britain to 
make it erystal clear that we would imme¬ 
diately go to Tito's aid. The aooner we get 
food, gasoline, and exploalves, as well as air¬ 
craft and weapons, to Yugoalavla, the better. 
Every week counts. 

Probably BUlln wUl conclude (or he may 
have already ocmcluded) not to make all-out 
war in Europe in 1961. Diplonaats report 
that in those areas adjacent to Moscow which 
they are permitted to vUdt there are no out¬ 
ward signs that war in the near future is 
expected. There is no visible evidence tbat 
the Russians are building underground 
Bheltwa, radar warning nets, antiaircraft 
emplacementa, etc., which presumably they 
would be doing In lioeoow if war were im¬ 
minent. 

UnlesB Stalin is more badly informed than 
most experts beUeve. he must realise that 
any Soviet aggression In Europe will result 
In prompt retaliatory atomic bomb attacks 
on Moscow along with a doeen other Russian 
targets. 

Perhaps Stalin will move in Brrope this 
year, but the iveponderanoe of competent 
opinion abroad la that he won't. A basic 
tenet of the Lenln-Oommunlst creed is to 
do nothing that might jeopardise the party’s 
oontlnuanee as the ruling regime in Ruaala. 
Even though the Soviet armlee eould occupy 
Western Europe relatively easily this year, 
our present enormous superlorlly In atomic 
bombs will probably eootintte to deter them. 

Perhape a temporary new Russian "peace" 
offensive is more Ukely in 1951 than war. 
even though Ruaaia’a ultimate ambitions 
for world domination remain unchanged. 

Will To Rxbibt a Rubs Attack Formn 
MoDirrma 

It the RuaalanA, because of our great su¬ 
periority in A-bombs and the planes to de¬ 
liver them, do not start armed aggression In 
Biurope this year, what will be the west’s 
chance of stopping them if they do try it 
in 1952 or 1963? 

First of all, many qualified observers in 
Europe believe that the American public 
has an exaggerated idea of Buasla’a military 
power. 

Soviet divlaions are much smaller numeri¬ 
cally than full strength American divlaions 
and have only 50 to 60 percent of their fire 
power. The Russians also have far less mo- 
blUty. 

American and British military experts, 
moreover, heavily dlscoimt the value to 
Russia of the Soviet satellite forces. They 
say that the Rumanians, for example, are of 
negligible worth. 

In the event of war between Russia and 
the west, many of our top officers question 
both the effectiveness and the rwlablllty 
of the Soviet satellite forces. 

One high-ranking military man expressed 
the view that of the 80 divisions (excluding 
satellites) that he said Russia now has in 
the west, 20 would be required for occupa¬ 
tion purposes in her own and satellite areas, 
leaving 60 available for a possible attack 
on Weatem Europe. 

Of these, 27 Russian divisions now are in 
Germany and 8 more just over the Polish 
border adjacent to Germany. The Russians 
have stored gasoline and munitions through¬ 
out the Soviet aone of Germany. Once they 
start on spring field maneuvers, they could 
Invade Western Germany with no advance 
notice. 

If Stalin decides to move this year, no one 
contends that the Russians could be stopped 
before they bad occupied all of Gennany, 
France. Belgium. Holland, and Denmark. 

But If Stalin, because of feer thet If he 
moves this year we can and will obliterate 
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Russian cities with A-bombs, postpones any 
move in Western Europe until late 1062 or 
1953. the story may be quite different. Some 
American observers feel sure that the Rus¬ 
sians won’t go to war until they are much 
further along with atomic development than 
they are believed to be now, and until they 
have Installed many more radar defenses 
against raids by our Air Force. 

Western Europe's morale and will to re¬ 
sist are higher than they were even a few 
months ago and appear to be growing. 

General Elsenhower's appointment as 
commander of the international army, and 
the way he has started out on his enormously 
difficult military and political and diplo¬ 
matic task, have had a profound effect 
throughout Europe. 

Even In France, much the weakest and 
most defeatist of the Important western na¬ 
tions. public sentiment seems to be changing. 
A year ago many Influential Frenchmen held 
the view that occupation, while terribly bad, 
would be at least bearable while war would 
be Intolerable. Many of them have lost that 
defeatism. The chances now appear at least 
even that France will have a reasonable 
number of effective divisions in Elsenhower's 
army within 18 months. 

If Russia moves In Western Europe, there 
is not the slightest doubt that Great Britain 
would instantly join the United Btates In 
going to war. There would be no enthusiasm 
for It In Britain, just quiet resignation, but 
an almost unanimous determination. 

Holland and Belgium will provide rela¬ 
tively little In the way of armed forces for 
Western Europe’s defense until they are con¬ 
vinced that Germany also is to be rearmed. 

Both Norway and Denmark are cooperating 
with General Elsenhower within the limits 
of their capacity. 

Dr. Adenauer, the Chancelor of Western 
Germany, last month declared that the neu¬ 
tralization of Germany would be a disaster 
for Europe and a disaster for the German 
people. There Is no doubt that the sym¬ 
pathies of the overwhelming majority of the 
German people lie with the west. The Ger¬ 
mans are, however, tired of war, just as are 
the British and French. 

The Communist propaganda for German 
peace, unity, and neutrality has had and is 
having considerable success In Germany. 
The persuasiveness of that appeal should 
not be underestimated. 

Probably It was a mistake for the United 
States to announce when It did that Ger¬ 
many was to be rearmed. Probably It would 
have been wiser to wait until after Western 
Germany had been given a wider measure 
of self-government. Perhaps It would have 
been better to have postponed any discussion 
of arming the Germans until a relatively 
sovereign Western German Government ap¬ 
plied lor admission Into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and requested that mili¬ 
tary equipment be provided so that Western 
Germany could play its part in defending 
Itself against a possible Russian attack. 

Americans sometimes forget how terrlfl- 
cally beaten the Germans were In the last 
war. To see the ruins even now In any Ger¬ 
man Industrial city Is to understand why 
pacifism Is widespread. 

Even though most Germans hate the Rus¬ 
sians and look forward to economic and po¬ 
litical Integration with Western Europe, they 
naturally have no desire to rearm and then 
be slaughtered by the Russians if the west¬ 
ern powers are going to “retreat behind the 
Pyrenees" if war comes. 

Western Europe Is. I am Increasingly con¬ 
vinced, a cornerstone of America’s own free¬ 
dom. Were we voluntarily to abandon It 
to the Russians It would be a momentous 
military, political, and economic disaster. 
It might, I fear, be the beginning of the end 
for the American Republic. 


If we handle the problem firmly but dip¬ 
lomatically. I believe that the majority of 
the western Germans, after they have been 
given a larger measure of self-government 
and sovereignty a few months from now, will 
come to agree with the statement by Chan¬ 
cellor Adenauer quoted above. 

That would mean there would be a good 
chance that Western Europe would build 
fairly quickly Its own defenses to a point 
where Stalin, unless he attacks within the 
next year, would not think It profitable to 
launch war. 

No one, either American or European, with 
whom I talked expressed the view that it 
would require more than the four additional 
American divisions which General Marshall 
has announced will be sent to supplement 
the two United States divisions now in Ger¬ 
many, provided European morale continues 
to improve the way It has in recent months. 

If the western Europeans organize the 
forces which most American observers abroad 
now think that there Is a better than 50-60 
chance that they will, we might then even 
be able safely to reduce the number of United 
States divisions In Europe. 

And If our development of atomic artillery 
shells as a tactical weapon progresses rapidly, 
that might prove decisive, and enable even 
a relatively small defense force to hold West¬ 
ern Etnope against an attempted Russian 
invasion. 

Morale Higher xn West Berlin Than in 
Paris 

Berlin today Is one of the most Inspiring 
and at the same time depressing cities In 
the world. 

Square miles of rubble. Ghost buildings 
whose walls look as if they would collapse 
under a high wind. Although It Is nearly 
6 years since the fighting stopped, the hu¬ 
man and material wreckage of war Is visible 
everywhere. 

In the western sectors of Berlin, under 
American, British, and French control, live 
nearly 2,250,000 Germans, many of them 
existing with five or six persons to a room. 

Although the Russians occupy not only 
the eastern sector of Berlin but all the sur¬ 
rounding area of East Germany, there is 
higher morale and less defeatism in West 
Berlin than there is In Paris. 

The Berliners have seen Russian occupa¬ 
tion at close range. Most of them are de¬ 
termined to fight to the death. If necessary, 
against being engulfed by the Soviet ter¬ 
rorism. 

No visible Iron curtain separates East, or 
Soviet Berlin from the western sectors— 
simply a city street. People can pass from 
one sector to the other at will. Some prom¬ 
inent West Germans and most foreigners go 
Into the Russian sector only warily, and 
rarely after dark. 

A number have disappeared there, perhaps 
to become the recipients of a one-way ticket 
to the luanlum mines. 

As one drives through the Russian sector, 
which has a population of 1,200,000, many 
differences from West Berlin are apparent. 
There's much less rebuilding. The shops 
are drab, the people poorly dressed. Except 
for essential food, which Is rationed In the 
Russian sector, the East German (Soviet) 
mark will buy only about one-fifth as much 
as a Western German mark. An East Ber¬ 
lin worker has about the same standard of 
living as an unemployed person on relief 
In West Berlin. 

Communist propaganda Is evident every¬ 
where In the Soviet sector of Berlin and in 
the Soviet zone outside. 

Russian war memorials express "sympathy" 
for the German people who, they say, had 
been enslaved by the Nazi. The Russians 
“liberated” them. 


Fresh flowers are placed by the Russians 
on ruined buildings with sympathetic signs 
saying that here on some specific date In 
1944 or 1946 the American fascist air force 
dropped bombs that murdered so many hun¬ 
dred peace-loving Germans. 

Signs everywhere promote “Communist 
democracy and peace." 

While Communist propaganda Is making 
almost no progress In Berlin, where the con¬ 
trast between the Russian occupation and 
that of the western powers is apparent to 
everyone, the Russians are making headway 
in Eastern Germany. 

Boys are required to attend school for 
6 days a week. Instead of 6, unless they 
join the Communist youth organization. 
Boys cannot get fishing licenses unless they 
are members. 

Consequently a substantial portion of the 
East German youths has enrolled, and par¬ 
ticipate In frequent Communist parades and 
athletic spectacles as they did under Hitler’s 
national socialism. 

Partially offsetting the Russian Commu¬ 
nist propaganda In East Germany Is an 
extraordinary effective Berlin radio station 
RIA8, controlled by the United States but 
using Germans exclusively as announcers, 
commentators and actors. 

That RIAS Is Influencing a big listening 
audience Is proved by the violent and con¬ 
stant vituperation which Is heaped on It by 
the Soviet German newspapers and Soviet 
radio stations. 

With 100.000 watts of power, RIAS Is on 
the air 20 hours a day. warning Its listeners 
that Herr Schmidt, a butcher In a certain 
German town, or Herr Wagner, a baker In 
another. Is now a secret Soviet agent and to 
be wary of him. 

BIAS won a great following by tipping off 
the Germans that the Russians Intended to 
confiscate all the wheat above a small mini¬ 
mum amount In a certain area the following 
day, BO that the listeners were able to hide 
their supplies. 

Polls show that 98 percent of the West 
Berlin radio audience tunes to RIAS, and 
there Is widespread evidence that RIAS, 
despite constant efforts by the Russians to 
prevent listening, has an enormous following 
throughout the entire Russian zone. 

Some of the most popular RIAS programs 
are those kidding the Russians, with a mo¬ 
ronic comedian spouting the Soviet propa¬ 
ganda line. 

BIAS deliberately avoids using any un¬ 
usual sound effects or loud broadcasts which 
could enable an eavesdropper to Identify the 
station to which his neighbor was listening 
as the forbidden RIAS. 

In Berlin the central telephone exchange 
is in the western sector. Any Berliner can 
dial the RIAS telephone number at any hour 
and hear 3 minutes of late news over the 
phone. The Russians have no way of stop¬ 
ping this or of ascertaining who may be 
phoning RIAS to get the news. As many as 
18,000 phone calls have been received in a 
day, half from the Russian sector. 

Both in Berlin and throughout our zone 
in Germany there are, in addition to our 
Armed Forces, hundreds of American civil¬ 
ians working in all phases of military govern¬ 
ment and economic rehabilitation. Many 
are doing excellent jobs. 

Few persons In the United States appre¬ 
ciate the enormoiis complexities and diffi¬ 
culties of the task which our American High 
Commissioner, John J. McCloy, has faced for 
nearly 2 years. Probably the High Commis¬ 
sion set-up will be terminated this fall and 
Western Germany be given pretty complete 
self-government powers, except as to Allied 
military occupation and security. 

That will be a welcome, day for Commis¬ 
sioner McCloy and his wife, who. by visiting 
hospitals and schools and explaining to Oer- 
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» bow Amorloan demoeraiqr octu- 
olly ftmctJoBS, Is working m bard as bar 
husband. 

It will mean an end to the constant stream 
ti abuse, from both Americans and Ctermans, 
which com«B in a torrent whenever the High 
Oommlssioner, after reviewing all the evi¬ 
dence, pardons or commutes the sentence of 
some Oerman war criminal or, equally, 
refuses to do so. 

And it also will mean an end to living in a 
home whose groimds must constantly be pa¬ 
trolled by stddlers. all floodlighted at night, 
because of threau against the High Commis¬ 
sioner, bis wife, and their children. 


VetertBs’ lasurABce Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN L RANKIN 


ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2 ,1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written about the provisions 
and effects of the gratuitous indemnity 
bill. H. R. 1. which I Introduced and 
which passed the House in early Jan¬ 
uary by a roll call vote of 390 to 0, and 
has been sent to conference, drastically 
amended, in the Senate. 

Perhaps it is well to point out here, in 
regard to the present insurance pro¬ 
gram, that the Veterans* Administra¬ 
tion has presented to the Bureau of the 
Budget a claim for $117,000,000 to pay 
for approximately 13,600 deaths result¬ 
ing from the fighting in Korea—claims 
which are being paid entirely by the 
Qoverument, regardless of the amount 
of premiums paid by the policyholder, 
or tho length of time v/hich the policy 
was held. It can readily be seen from 
this that H. R. 1 would constitute no 
new departure from the present pro¬ 
gram, as far as payment for service- 
connected deaths are concerned. The 
financial savings resulting from the 
elimination of administrative expenses 
would be great, and most desirable. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting a very excellent article 
written on the subject of H. R. 1 which 
appeared in the April 1651 issue of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars magazine, and 
which was prepared by Hon. Omar B. 
Ketchum, the national legislative direc¬ 
tor of the Veterans of Porelgr Wars. 
This article states the issue very clearly, 
and 1 am sure the Members will find it 
most informative. 

The article referred to follows: 

THB IJfSUKANC* Issot—Hoto* anp Sbnatb 
DzviDBii ON Two Bnxs Dbalinq With In- 
mtMMt BKNxnm vox PwratAin m mx 
Futou • 

(By Omar B. Ketchum , nati onal legislative 
director, VPW) 

BbaU national servioe life iosuraaoe for 
members of the Armed Forces, with ita In¬ 
equities, excessive costs, and administrative 
red tape be continued or staaU the Congress 
adopt a new insurance approach through a 
gratuitous indemnity of $10,000 which 
would automatically cover all active servioe 


personnel with a minimum of red t^w and 
no premium paymentsf 

This question has developed into a major 
controversy between the United Btates Sen¬ 
ate and House of Representatives with a di¬ 
vision oi opinion between veteran organiza¬ 
tions and BCMne outsiders taking out a stack 
of chips one way or another. 

In the closing days of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress the House of Representatives, after 
months of study and investigaticm, approved 
a bill Identified as H. R. 9911 which would 
set up a gratuitous indemnity insurance pro¬ 
gram as a future substitute for national 
service life insurance. The Senate failed to 
take action and the House bill died with the 
close of the Eighty-first Congress. 

When the Eighty-second Congress con¬ 
vened the House Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs immediately took up reconsideration 
of the gratuitous indemnity insurance in a 
bill identified as H. R. 1. After making some 
changes the new bill was reported unani¬ 
mously by the Veterans* Committee. On 
January 24 the Hoiue of Representatives, by 
a unanimous vote of 890 to 0, approved H. R. 
1. The following day the Senate Committee 
on Finance under the leadership of Senator 
Walter Georoe, Georgia, opened hearings on 
several insurance bills, including H. R. 1, 
which had just come over with the approval 
of the House. 

Among the insurance bills considered by 
the Senate Finance Committee was a bill by 
Senator George identified as Senate bill 84. 
This bill is an amendment to the National 
Service Life Insurance Act to provide a gra¬ 
tuitous Insurance pajonent of $10,000 to the 
Immediate families or estates of those serv¬ 
icemen who had been killed or who had died, 
without Insurance coverage, subsequent to 
June 27, 1960, and would provide gratuitous 
Insurance protection for all active service 
personnel, not covered by insurance, up to 
120 days after final passage of the b,*l. 
H. R. 1. approved by the House, also provided 
gratuitous payments of $10,000 for service¬ 
men who had died, without insurance pro¬ 
tection, subsequent to June 27, 1950. 

After 2 days of open hearings and a few 
executive committee Bessions, the Senate 
Finance Committee on February 14 reported 
H. R. 1 favorably with some amendments. 
The first paragraph of the report of the 
Senate Finance Committee on February 14. 
1051, reads as follows; 

“The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (H.-R. 1) to authorize the 
payment by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity to survi¬ 
vors of members of the Armed Forces who 
die in active service, and for other purposes, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments, and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass.” 

On Monday, February 26, H. R. 1, as re¬ 
ported by the Senate Finance Committee, 
came up for consideration on the floor of 
the Senate. Senator Georoe, chairman of 
the Finance Committee, which reported H. R. 
1 and recommended its passage, moved to 
substitute S. 84 in lieu of H. R. 1. Only a 
handful of Senators were present on the 
Senate floor and after a limited discussion 
an aye-and-nay vote was taken. Witnesses 
in the Senate gallery reported there were 
three ayes and two nays and Senator George’s 
motion was declared adopted. The Senate 
was officially on record as bypassing H. R. 1 
and adopting instead, as a substitute, 8. 84. 

Senator Btro. Vir^nia, and Senator John¬ 
son, Colorado, both members of the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee, were the two 
Senators who voted in the negative against 
Senator Oaoaox’s motion. Senator Btro sub¬ 
mitted a spirited but brief argument in sup¬ 
port of H. R. 1 and pointed out that the 
Senate Finance Committee had favorably re¬ 
ported H. R. 1 and recommended its passage 
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on February 14. Bvae also read into the 
Recoed the history of the lengthy hearings 
held by the House on the gratuitous in¬ 
demnity proposal and many of the reasons 
why H. R. 1 was a sound approach to insur¬ 
ance coverage for members of the Armed 
Foroea. Senator Geoboe was supported by 
Senator Tavt, Ohio, who said he favored 
Obosob's motion because the American Le¬ 
gion was opposed to H. B. 1. 

As this article Is written the two insur¬ 
ance bills, one by the Bouse and one by 
the Senate, have been sent to conference. 
Seven Members of the Senate, headed by 
Senator George, and seven Members of the 
House, headed by Representative John B. 
Banbun, will attempt to resolve the differ¬ 
ences between the House and Senate. A long 
and hitter struggle between the conferees 
is predicted, and unless two or more of the 
House conferees surrender It Is not likely 
the House will accept the Senate version. 
It Is predicted that Senators Bybd and John¬ 
son, of the Senate conferees, will support 
the House bill. H. B. 1, while opponents of the 
House bill will endeavor to win over two or 
three of the House conferees in support of 
the Senate bill. 

H. R. 1, as approved by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives and reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee, had the support of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled Amer¬ 
ican Veterans, the AMVETS, the General Ac¬ 
counting Office, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the President. It is opposed by the 
American Legion and a radio commentator. 
Frank Edwards. Edwards, although not a 
veteran, has been vigorously denouncing 
H. B. 1 in his broadcasts. 

What is the real Issue before the Congress 
on Insurance coverage for members of the 
Armed Forces? Why has a new approach to 
Insurance coverage been proposed, and is it 
designed to take something away from our 
vete rans? Here are the facts as viewed by 
the VFW and based on a long and exhaus¬ 
tive investigation of the entire insurance 
problem: 

In December 1948 an Advisory Commis¬ 
sion on Service Pay. commonly referred to 
as the Hook Commission, after a long and 
exhaustive study, filed a report on career 
compensation for uniformed forces with 
the Secretary of Defense. Included in that 
report was a recommendation, with Justifica¬ 
tion, to discontinue national service life in¬ 
surance and Bubetitute an automatic gra¬ 
tuitous Indemnity coverage of $10,000 for all 
members of the Armed Forces. 

The Hook Commission report went into 
detail, pointing out that national service life 
insurance was inequitable, excessive In costs, 
and a "white elephant” in administration. 
The report further pointed out that gratu¬ 
itous indemnity coverage would be equitable 
in its coverage and effect savings in paper 
work, manpower, and costs. 

In May 1950 a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Executive Expenditures, 
headed by Representative Porter Hardy, of 
Virginia, conducted a long and intensive 
study and hearings on the question of life- 
insurance coverage for members of the 
Armed Forces. Government officials, insur¬ 
ance experts, representatives of veteran or¬ 
ganizations. and representatives of the 
Armed Forces were Invited to express their 
views on Insurance before this committee. 
Following the study and hearings, the com¬ 
mittee submitted a lengthy report, com¬ 
monly referred to as the Hardy committee 
report. In which It pointed out the inequities, 
excessive cost^ and administrative red tape 
of the national service life insurance program 
and proposed as a substitute a gratulto\i8 In¬ 
demnity insurance coverage for all members 
of the Arme d Fo rces. Insurance representa¬ 
tives of the VFW sat in and followed closely 
the study and hearings by the Hardy com¬ 
mittee. 
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Following the Hardy oommltt3e report the 
staff of the House Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs was directed to continue the insur¬ 
ance study and several bills incorporating 
suggestions of the Hook Commission and the 
Hardy committee were introduced. The Vet¬ 
erans’ Committee staff invited persons in¬ 
terested in service Insurance to consult with 
it in relation to the various bills which had 
been introduced. At the conclusion of the 
staff study a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Veterans* Affairs opened hear¬ 
ings on a series of insurance bills, including 
national service life insurance, a mutual in¬ 
surance program, a group Insurance program 
and a gratuitous indemnity program. When 
the hearing was completed the subcommit¬ 
tee recommended to the full committee a 
bill which would establish a uniform gra¬ 
tuitous indemnity coverage of 810,000 for 
each person on active duty in the Armed 
Forces. 

The full House committee adopted the rec¬ 
ommendation of the subcommittee and a 
bill identified as H. R. Ok^ll was reported 
favorably to the House with a recommenda¬ 
tion that it be passed. The bill had the 
support of the VFW, the DAV, and the 
AMVET8. It was later approved by the House 
and sent to the Senate where no actio: was 
taken and the bill died. When the Eighty- 
second Congress convened. Chairman John 
E. Rankin reintroduced the insurance bill as 
H. R. 1 with a few improving changes. The 
bill, again with the support of the VFW. the 
DAV, and the AMVETS, was unanimously 
approved by the House on January 24, 1951. 
lhat is the history of the gratuitous in¬ 
demnity proposal up to the tl»*'‘? it ran into 
t ’ouble in the Cnited States Senate. 

H. R. 1 would: 

I. Provide automatic, uniform coverage of 
810,000 gratuitous Indemnity on the lives of 
all active service personnel, with no solicita¬ 
tion, no premium payment, and a minimum 
of administration, retroactive to June 27, 
1650. 

2. Provide the free insurance coverage for 
120 days after discharge or release from 
active duty. 

3. Provide continuing free insurance cov¬ 
erage for those who become totally and per¬ 
manently disabled during service. 

4. Provide privilege of purchasing Govern¬ 
ment Insurance after release from active 
duty for those who become unlnsurable by 
reason of their service. 

6. Preserves the World Wars I and n in¬ 
surance rights of those who had Insurance 
contracts or previously eligible for said in¬ 
surance. 

6. End sale of subsidized Government in¬ 
surance in the future, except to those men¬ 
tioned in items 4 and 6, and would eventually 
get the Government out of the insurance 
business. 

7. Save millions of man-hours in admin¬ 
istrative work and millions of dollars In cost 
to Federal taxpayers. The United Stal s 
General Accounting Office estimates chat a 
savings of approximately 8600,000.000 would 
have been made had this program been in 
effect during World War n. 

Senate 84, which was substituted for House 
Resolution 1 in the Senate, would: 

1. Provide free insurance protection from 
June 27, 1650, up until 120 days from the 
passage of the act to all service men who 
are not covered by national life insurance. 

2. Require ..aii servicemen to buy national 
service life insurance after the 120 days' 
grace period or have no insurance protec¬ 
tion for their families. 

3. Give no consideration to the service¬ 
man who becomes disabled by reason of 
service. 

4. Discriminate between servicemen who 
are paying premiums on policies and those 
Who are not paying premiums on policies. 


5. Perpetuate naUonal swvloe life insur¬ 
ance with its inequltiss, excessive costs and 
administrative red tape. 

The principal arguments advanced against 
Bouse Resolution 1 are (a) would deny Ko¬ 
rean veterans the privilege of caiTying sub¬ 
sidised Government insurance after dis¬ 
charge. and (b) would take from futiure vet¬ 
erans the privilege of oarr 3 ring low-cost Gov¬ 
ernment insurance after discharge. 

The answer to those arguments are (a) 
approximately 84 percent of all servicemen 
Involved in the Korean campaign and else¬ 
where are already covered with national 
service life insurance contracts and would 
be privileged under House Resolution 1 to 
continue their insurance after discharge if 
desired; and (b) out of the millions of pol¬ 
icies issued during World Wars I and II ap¬ 
proximately 75 percent have dropped their 
policies. 

The benefits under House Resolution 1 far 
outweigh any theoretical loss of the privilege 
of carrying subsidized Government insurance 
after discharge or release from active service. 
It’s up to Congress to make the decision. 


Inciting Rncial Hatred 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF NEW TOHK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial ap¬ 
pearing in II Progresso Italo-Americano 
on March 28, 1951: 

Inciting Racial Hatbed 

Last Saturday, at the Kefauver committee 
hearing held in Washington, Senator Chables 
W, Tobet, with a touch of cutting satisfac¬ 
tion, read a telegram from an aged self-styled 
Italian who had long ago become an Ameri¬ 
can citizen, in which he insinuated that 
Americans of Italian origin are more inclined 
to be criminals and crooks than those of any 
other racial segment of the United States 
population. 

The gratuitous self-defamation is com¬ 
pletely extraneous to the investigation which 
the Senate committee is conducting. This 
was not a specific accusation against par¬ 
ticular individuals who might have violated 
the law or partlc.' ated in the spreading cor¬ 
ruption or promoted alliances of crime and 
politics. It was a ridiculous statement de¬ 
signed to inflict the stigma of an imaginary 
criminality on an ethnic segment of our pop¬ 
ulation whose worthiness is beyond reproach. 

It should not be necessary to dwell in de¬ 
tail on this subject to prove how much in¬ 
iquity and slander there is in this vulgar 
message. All right thinking people are con¬ 
vinced. as we are. that this is a deliberate 
lie and an arbitrary falsification of the truth 
which should never have been brought up in 
an official inquiry. After all, the purpose of 
the investigation is to ascertain facts and fix 
specific responsibilities and not to go afield 
in absurd generalities which contribute solely 
to accentuate prejudices and foment discrim¬ 
ination and race hatred. 

By reading the message Senator Tobet 
voluntarily made himself a party to an un¬ 
worthy action which was all the more deplor¬ 
able because the unjust accusation was made 
by an alleged member of the racial group 
against which an attempt is being made to 
hold it up to public scorn. 


eenator Tonrr well knows that the millions 
of Italo-Amerioans, naturalised or not, who 
live in the United States, have no reason to 
envy the other ethnic elements of oiu* popu¬ 
lation for honesty, loyalty, and respect for 
our laws. 

If the Senator, with ill-advised haste, seized 
upon the sadistic self-defamation of a des¬ 
picable slanderer of his own blood, he did 
so with the malicious intention of giving a 
greater semblance of reliability to the in¬ 
sult. 

TRE INEXISTENCE OF AN INFAMOUS LEGEND 

Criminal statistics fortunately belle the 
libelous statement. The presumed criminal 
inclination of the Italian element in our so¬ 
ciety is an Infamous legend. Instincts of de¬ 
generacy are not in the nature of the race, 
which for thousands of years has been in the 
forefront in its contributions to civilization 
and progress. 

Wherever Italians have migrated they have 
brought the fruitfulness of their genius and 
their labor. No people, as much as the Ital¬ 
ian, has furnished greater numbers to the 
army of Immigrants and no Immigrant has 
contributed more than the Italian of his 
blood and sweat to the welfare of the coun¬ 
tries in which he settled. 

The history of Italian immigration to the 
United States is replete with glorious pages 
which sing the praises of its achievements. 
There is not an li dustry, a field of endeavor, 
private or public, in which Italians have not 
distinguished themselves for loyalty, tire¬ 
lessness. and spirit of initiative. Their 
names are closely linked with all the great 
accomplishments which have made our great 
Republic the foremost nation in the world. 
Their honor roll cannot be contaminated by 
the defamatory drivel of scoundrels who re¬ 
sort to self-degradation in order to stir up 
nonexistent prejudices. Unfortunately there 
are among Italian immigrants and their 
children some degenerate elements who have 
sunk into the dregs of vice. Their mis¬ 
deeds, however, should not in any way cast a 
sinister light on the entire group of upright 
people. Crime has no nationality or coun¬ 
try of origin. It is an evil plant which 
grows in every clime. It is a social disease 
which afflicts all countries. Any attempt to 
attribute the instinct of degeneracy to a 
particular nationality is a deplorable eva¬ 
sion of the responsibility to suppress crime 
which is incumbent on legislators and law 
enforcement agencies. 

AN EXAMPLE WHICH HAS NOT BEEN FOLLOWED 

II Progresso Italo-Americano has re¬ 
peatedly launched courageous campaigns to 
combat discrimination and racial prejudice 
in the interest of all the racial groups which 
comprise the American people. We have 
frequently appealed to legislators and pub¬ 
lic officials to promote social rehabilitation 
with wise legislation aimed at removing the 
causes, which encourage delinquency. We 
have no knowledge that Senator Tobet —who 
seems so eager to popularize insults against 
Americans of Italian origin—^has ever hark¬ 
ened to our appeals. He evidently seems 
more interested in persecution rather than 
in the prevention of crime. The fact that 
he played on sensationalism publicized by 
television and radio is a clear indication that 
there is something mysterious and personal 
which guides his actions in the committee 
of which he is a.member. 

The public arsnliuously follows the investi¬ 
gation conducted by the committee in the 
hope that the Inquiry will bring about the 
desired results. Unfortunately, if the fatal 
germ of prejudice and personal rancor is 
injected in the Investigation—as Senator 
Tobet is doing—the objective will never be 
reached. Only a disastrous disintegration 
of national unity will result, a unity which 
America needs more urgently and impera¬ 
tively today. 
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liprMwtalin BtBem KFC SkooU B* 

AbilSdied 


EXTENSION OF BBHARSB 

HON.CLmHAGEE 


XN IBE BOUSE OF BEFltEBENTAnVEB 
JfontfOV, April 2,1951 
Mr.BIAGEB. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Riooid. I 
Include the following interview given by 
Representative Fbxl J. Wilgk to the 
8t. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press under date 
of March 23.1951; 

WnucK Absls BFC Sbotjld Bk Abolibhkd— 

Divmma> Faou Oukumal Pvuratm, Bm Bats 

Ooognwoiui Pan. J. Wxlch said today he 
wofuld vote to aboUeh the Beoonstructlon 
Ptoanoe Oorporation, an agency In which be 
once served as an assistant area manager. 

**Tlie BPO was a good thing when orgaa- 
lasd.** the Third District Oongressman said. 
*Tto purpose was to help the smaU-bustness 
man. But somewhere along the line it was 
diverted Into a set-up that gave Its aid to 
big buslneos.*' 

The Demooratle Ckmgrsssman. home for 
the Bsster vacation, served the BPO for about 
a year and a half as assistant manager for 
the area that Included western Missouri and 
all of Suosas. He resigned when he became 
a candidate for Ckmgreas In 1948. 

FAVOU DmASTOl BSLlBr 

Be emphatically declared himself as favor¬ 
ing the retaining of one section of the RFO 
under some other administrative set-up. 
however. 

That Is the disaster-relief loan section with 
which Mr. Wbxck was closely associated dur¬ 
ing hlB tenure with the RFC. 

*‘Many penons hard hit by flood and other 
disaster were aided by that section of the 
RFC," he said. "I recall particularly the vic¬ 
tims of the Worth. Mo., tornado and many 
who suffered heavy losses when the Missouri 
River overflowed. These loans, the RFC flg- 
ures wlU show, are repaid almost 100 percent. 

"By all means a disaster relief set-up 
should be retained under some other agency 
if the RFC is abolished." 

TO SPBAIC AT ST. LOUIS 

Mr. Wklcr, who was acc<nnpanled home by 
his wife, will remain here about 9 we^s. On 
his way back to Washington he will stop at 
St. Louis, where on April 7 he will give the 
keynote address at the State convention of 
Toung Democrats. 

Be said that as far as he knows the Offloe 
of Price Stabilisation does not intend to have 
an offloe in St. Joseph; that It will operate 
for the entire terrltc^ out of Its Kansas City 
office. James P. Hull. St. Joseph lawyer 
named as OPS enforcement attorney yeeter- 
day, will work out of the Kansas City offloe. 
the Congressman said. 

Congressman Wklcr said he did not believe 
Prealdent Efflrry S. TUtman la "being given a 
fair break by some people." 

•AW VIVIAN nUMAN 

"Much of the crltlolm he hae received is 
unjustlfled.” Mr. Welch said. "Some of it is 
far more Mttar and dartslva than should ever 
be directed at the Chief Xmcutlve of our 

"Remember this: Harry Truman has the 
tougheet job in the world. The man would 
be euperhuman lf he didn't make mlstakee. 
He le doliig hie beet and will aoeompUsh the 
objective eought, although, like everyone dee, 
he may make eome errore whUe proceeding." 


terday. Among those with whom he oon- 
fened there was Vivian Truman, brother of 
the President. 


Stxdfflit Impretibu o( Congitf • of Indst- 
^ilry^—Badmoll Stodeot CiIm Ednco- 
Uonol Vahm of Settioot 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LOUISE. GRAHAM 

or rmCNSYLVAKIA 

IN IHE HOUSE OP REPBBSBNTA'nVBS 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Bpeoker, in the 
January edition of the monthly bulle¬ 
tin of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association there appeared the follow, 
ing article written by Harvey H. Bush. 
A resident of New Castle, Pa., and a mem¬ 
ber of the senior class of Bucknell Uni¬ 
versity, at Lewisburg, Pa. 

College students from every State in 
the Union attended the fifty-fifth an¬ 
nual congress of American industry at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 

Pennsylvania had three representa¬ 
tives. Mr. Bush was sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association 
and gives his impressions of his visit to 
New York in this article. 

BrUDKNT limnsioHB or Oomgsebb or Indub- 
TKT—BUCKNKLL STUDKNT CITES EDUCATIONAL 

Value or Besbunb 

(By R«rvey Bush) 

Our American way of life—the free-enter- 
pnse ^stem—Industrial moblllEatlon—na- 
tional emergency—these were the phrases 
that dominated sesalons of the flfty-flfth 
annual congress of American Industnr. It 
was my privilege to be a guest of Penn¬ 
sylvania Manufacturers Association at the 
congress and thiis take part in the program 
established by the education department of 
NAM. As a student delegate It Is dlffleult 
for me to convey with precise enthustasm 
how valuable this experience was to me. It 
would not be an exa^ration to say that I 
learned more about the fleld of Indiutry 
and its relations to management, labor, and 
government In that 1 week than I could have 
learned in one semester of economics, his¬ 
tory. or political science. 

WAXM-Ur SESSION BXU> 

Prior to the opening of the ccmgrese the 
education department at NAM put its guests 
through a program or orientation. Organ¬ 
isation of NAM was explained. Represent- 
stlvee from vartoue depaftmente outlined the 
functions of their group. We were given the 
opportunity to lak questions. Socm we had 
sn excellent picture of the structure of 
NAM. Those of us who had known very little 
shout NAM were ready to alt In on the ses- 
alone of the congrew with clearer imder- 
stahding of the organisation. 

Be e s i o ns began Wednesday morning and 
eontinued until Vklday evening. There were 
four eesslons each day—morning, luncheon, 
sftmnoon and evening. Our hosts had not 
required ue to attend every esaelon, but they 
had boped that we would attend as many 
ss possible. Hdwever. no urging was neoee- 
•sry. Vtom the Inepiring opening session to 
the banquet Friday nl^t. Intereat In the 
eongreas seemed to Inereaee. We heard dls- 
euaelona of such topics aa America and World 


Ains 

Crisis, Production for Freedom, Conservation 
of Our Resources. Inflation and Security, and 
America Tomorrow. We were privileged to 
hear such excellent speakers at Gen. George 
Marshall, Senator WaUace Bennett, Cyrus 
Chlng, Claude Putnam, Earl Bimtlng. and 
Robert Montgomery. Just to name a lew. It 
waa from such men that we received the 
picture of American Industry today the 
problans it faces. 

When I first heard that NAM was going to 
bring college students to their Congress of 
American Industry as guest delegates, I was 
a bit skeptical. It looked like a free week 
at the Waldorf for some lucky group of stu¬ 
dents. At the very beginning of the week, 
however, we reallxed we had been Invited to 
eee thla typically American voluntary asso¬ 
ciation in action and to observe at first hand 
industry’s thinking and philosophy. It was 
a week of education In which I learned what 
the NAM Is doing now and hopes to do In 
the future. 

The week, however, was not only Informa¬ 
tive and educational, but enjoyable also. It 
was not a week devoted entirely to speeches. 
We saw dramatic skits, heard excellent musl- 
cal programs of soloists and choral groups, 
and saw interesting films. We also had the 
opportunity to meet and talk with some of 
the speakers and other men and women who 
were attending the congress. The students 
were assigned different tablee at the lunch¬ 
eons. thus making It possible for us to meet 
many of the delegates. I was amazed at 
the genuine hospitality extended. We 
learned that NAM Is definitely not composed 
of stuffed-shlrted Industrialists. It was a 
wonderful experience to be able to sit down 
and talk InformaOly srith these men and 
women. The student delegates also had op¬ 
portunity to visit the United Nations. This 
was the first trip to Flushing for many of 
us who will always remember It. 

As the convention adjourned Friday night 
It was hard to believe that the week was 
over, Aa we left New York Saturday for our 
ooUegs campuses throughout the NaUon, we 
each knew that we had experienced a most 
enjoyable week. 1 think that the educa¬ 
tion department of NAM has a wonderful 
program which brings to the congress stu¬ 
dents, educators, and apprentices. As was 
stated at the convention, it would be nice 
to take a postgraduate course in their pro¬ 
gram. It was a week I shall never lorget. 


IttMt IbvoItmI ■ Aftiganciit of Troops 
to an IntematioBAl Army 

EXnSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRMiaS CASE 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENAIE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Friday, March 30 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CASK Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senate. 1 desire to 
place In the Record certain statements 
which I have prepared this afternoon, 
In preparation for a pro and con pro¬ 
gram for the National Broadcasting Co. 
tonight, on the issues involved in the 
fteiiding resolutions. 

The statements are In the form of an¬ 
swers to queiddions to be asked by Mr. 
Frank Burkholser, of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

So Mr. President, I sAk unanimous con¬ 
sent that I may extend my remarks in the 
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Appendix of the Record, so as to Include 
the statements I shall make tonight over 
the facilities of the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re¬ 
serving the right to object, is the Sen¬ 
ator’s request that the statements shall 
appear in the Record as a speech or 
simply as a statement by the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Kfr. CASE. Whichever way is more 
agreeable to the Senator and the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is to appear as 
a statement. I have no objection; but I 
shall object to having speeches placed 
in tJhe Record under such circumstances, 
because we have never done so. 

The PRESIDINQ OFFICER. Let the 
Chair suggest to the Senator from South 
Dakota that if his request is to have his 
own speech printed in the Appendix, he 
should ask consent that it be printed as 
a statement by him. 

Mr. CASE. That is entirely agreeable 
to me. I asked that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator requesting to have his own re¬ 
marks or a separate matter printed? 

Mr. CASE. They are my own re- 
xnarks. I have no objection to having 
them appear in the Record as a state¬ 
ment. I asked that they appear in the 
Appendix of the Record, and that in the 
Appendix of the Record they may appear 
as my own words. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. I 
shall have no objection to having that 
done, if the statement bears a heading 
which shows that it is a statement by the 
Senator. 

Mr. CASE. I shall present it in that 
form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Outline for Questions and Answers on the 

Great Debate Be Troops Abroad bt Frank 

Burkkolser, of National Broadcasting 

Company, and Francis Case. United States 

Senator, South Dakota, March 30. 1951 

Mr. Burxholser. Senator Case, what ea- 
actly Is the question involved In the foreign- 
policy matter now before the Senate? 

Senator Cass. Mr. Burkholser. the question 
is whether the Senate, and possibly the Con¬ 
gress. shall approve President Truman's an¬ 
nounced plan to send four additional divi¬ 
sions of ground troopt. to Europe to be part of 
an international army but say that we want 
a voice in deciding whether any additional 
troops shall be sent. 

Mr. Burkholser. How did the matter come 
up? 

Senator Case. The question arises out of 
our membership in the North Atlantic TreSty 
organization under a treaty ratified by the 
Senate in the Eighty-first Congress. Article 
8 of that treaty provided for mutual aid in 
maintaining the security of the North At¬ 
lantic area. 

At the time the treaty was considered in 
the Senate, assurances were given that Con¬ 
gress would be consulted and have a voice 
in determining how the treaty would be car¬ 
ried out. That is, that Congress would have 
a right to say in what way and to what 
extent the United States would contribute 
to Implementing the pact. 

Shortly afterward. Congress considered and 
passed a bill to provide military equipment 


to other countries in the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization. At the time, no pro¬ 
vision was made for creating an interna¬ 
tional army. Each member nation was set¬ 
ting up its own army or its own navy if It 
had one. The United States, by the military 
aid law, authorized help to these other coun¬ 
tries in arming and equipping their forces. 

Now. however, the President has said that 
he Intended to send some United States 
troops to Europe to be part of an interna¬ 
tional army under an international com¬ 
mand. 

In January, Senator Wherrt, of Nebraska, 
made a motion that the Senate express Itself 
as opposed to such action until the Congress 
had considered and formulated a policy with 
respect to sending troops Into an interna¬ 
tional army. That motion was referred to 
a joint committee of the Comr'.ittees on For¬ 
eign Relations and Armed Services. After 
hearings, they reported the resolutions now 
before the Senate. 

In brief, these resolutions say that the 
Senate or Congress, as the case may be, ap¬ 
proves the President’s plan to send four di¬ 
visions of ground troops to the International 
army but that we think we, or at least cer¬ 
tain committees, should be consulted before 
any more troops are sent, beyond these four 
divisions and their supporting troops. 

Mr. Burkholser. By the way. Senator Case, 
you were not a Member of the Senate when 
the North Atlantic Treaty was ratified but 
you were a Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives when the milltary-ald law was 
passed, under which, as you say. military 
equipment for these other member nations 
was provided. What was your position on 
that bill? 

Senator Case. I am glad you asked that 
question, Mr. Burkholser. for It will help to 
clarify the Issues in this matter as I see 
them. 

1 voted for that military aid bill. 

I did it on this ground: the Senate had 
already ratified the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Rightly or wrongly, we were committed to a 
pledge of assistance by that body of the 
Congress which, under the Constitution 
ratifies treaties. If it meant anything, it 
meant that we would help them to arm so as 
to restore a balance erf power in Europe and 
the North Atlantic area. We had persuaded 
these nations to say they would oppose ag¬ 
gression in that area; we had said we would 
help them in some way; we could hardly ex¬ 
pect them to stand against aggression with 
their naked fists. 

That was the phrase I used in the debate 
in the House. We could not expect them to 
stand up against an aggressor with their 
naked fists. 

So, I voted for the measure to provide 
them with some arms for their own troops. 
Now, however, the question is whether we 
shall say it Is all right with us that the 
President has promised land troops of the 
United States to an international army un¬ 
der an international command, but that 
hereafter we would please like to have him 
ask us about It. 

Mr. Burkholser. Will the resolution now 
pending'' require the President to consult 
Congress hereafter? 

Senator Gabs. No; it says in effect that 
we hope he will. That is one of the ques¬ 
tions to be decided. 

The pending resolutions are simple ex¬ 
pressions of the Senate or of the Congress 
if the concurrent resolution is adopted. 

Senator Brigker, of Ohio, however pro¬ 
poses to make a motion that the matter be 
sent back to the committees with an In¬ 
struction to report the subject matter back 
in the form of a regular bill which would 
have to be passed by both House and Sen¬ 
ate and either signed or vetoed by the Presi¬ 
dent. If signed, of <K)urBe, it would have the 
effect of law. 


Many Senators—Senator Cain, of Wash. 
Ington, and Senator Dirxsen, of Illinois, 
for example—oppose the pending resolutions 
principally because they are only resolu¬ 
tions and they think would only hoodwink 
the people since they would be merely a 
pious hope and not have the force of law. 

Mr. Burkholser. Well, Senator Case, do 
you think Congress should have a voice in 
sending troops to be part of an interna¬ 
tional army under an international com¬ 
mand? 

Senator Case. Indeed. I do, Mr. Burkhol- 
ser. The Constitution gave Congress the 
power to declare war. 

The Constitution also says that Congress 
"shall have the power to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces, to raise and support 
armies and to provide for the organizing 
of the Militia—which Is the National 
Guard—and for governing them when em¬ 
ployed in the service of the United States." 

So, I certainly think Congress should say 
whether it is raising armies for an inter¬ 
national command and whether the Na¬ 
tional Guard when called Into Federal serv¬ 
ice shall be made part of an international 
army in peacetime, and without either a 
declaration of war or an attack upon terri¬ 
tory of the United States. 

Mr. Burkholser. But Senator Case, does 
not the Constitution also say that the Pres¬ 
ident is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy and of the Militia when It is called 
into service of the United States? 

Senator Case. That is true. Mr. Burkhol- 
ser. He is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. It may be questioned, how¬ 
ever, whether the fathers of the country 
and the Constitution ever contemplated 
that any President would delegate that 
power to an international commander In 
time of peace. 

Certainly George Washington never ex¬ 
pected any successor to do so. But, regard¬ 
less of whether the President technically 
can order our troops Into an international 
army In time of peace, without getting prior 
approval of the Congress, certainly It is poor 
policy for him to do so. 

A lot of precedents have been cited where 
Presidents have sent troops Into foreign 
countries to protect American lives or prop¬ 
erty without first getting approval of Con¬ 
gress, and generally with the consent or by 
the invitation of the host country—but 
never before In time of peace have they been 
put under an International command. 1 
have not heard of one such Instance. 

I strongly question whether the laws un¬ 
der which the National Guard of the sev¬ 
eral States can be called into the Federal 
service authorize the President to send 
them out of this country In time of peace 
and to place them under the command of 
officers who are not officers of the United 
States. 

If they permit it technically, at least I can 
say that 1 believe such an act was far beyond 
the intent of any Congress that ever author¬ 
ized federalizing the militias of the several 
States. 

Mr. Burkholser. Senator Case, have you 
considered offering an amendment to prevent 
the militia units from being sent into an in¬ 
ternational army? 

Senator Case. Not exactly, Mr. Burkholser. 
because I do not think such an amendment 
should be needed. 

I doubt if there is authority in law for the 
State militias to be made part of an interna¬ 
tional army simply by an order of the Presi¬ 
dent. 

And I have been amazed that Senators 
from certain States who say they are strong 
for States’ rights should claim that the Presi¬ 
dent. as Commander in Chief, can take the 
State militias out of the country in time of 
peace and turn them over to an international 
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f tha wominMid qf 

offlMrs frlae«M ao( «vai aSD«n of tiM Ttalted 

States. 

Mr. Bubxrolbu. But you have proposed 
va fti&endasnt to tbe pending mOhittons, 
two of them in iaet. X understand. 

Mnator Omk. That Is eoneot, Mr. Burk- 

The fbet atmndiaent X base proposed would 
say that soldlnrs sent to this tetematlonal 
armyshoQldbeat least SO years of age. TUIb 
WQ fUld prefSBt sendhif IB- and IS-year-oflds 
Into the tntematlonal army. 

We had a children's crusade hatlc In the 
thirteenth oenttny. It was one of the last 
of the crusades for the rescue of the Holy 
Xiand. The grayes and the bones of the 
children srere scattered all the sray from 
France to yerusalein. 

Oeneral BIsenhower. you win recall, has 
written his memoirs of World War XX under 
the title *Thrueade in Bmrope**; weU, X don't 
want this new crusade to be a *hhlldrenh 
crusade.** 

Boys of 16 and 19 are not used for potloe- 
men esen at home—they should not be used 
for an International police under the oom- 
mand of offloers we do not and cannot control 
and under enslronaaents and oondttlons we 
OMwot tnflIueiMe. 

If any one thing was learned la our oo- 
oupatioa of Germany and Japan, It was, X 
thought, that young boys should not be used 
for occupation troops, even when under the 
command of our own cdhwn and under oamp 
oondttiona and leave regulations that wo 
oouid determine. But now, unless a leetrto- 
tkm such as I have prqposad la adopted, 16- 
and 19-year-old boya can ba drafted and 
aent into an International army where the 
duUea, condltlone. and tnlhienoee will be 
those of foreign oOksem srhose Ideals and 
staadarda, whether better or worae, wlU be 
beyond our controL 

X Btmply do not think this new crusade 
should be a etalldrenb crusade. 

Therefors, X have offered my amendment, 
and unlem It to adopted, on that score alone, 
I would vote egalnst endortong the Preehlontb 
plan. 

Mr. Boiucanuaa. Well, Senator Osaa, X see 
you feel very strongly on that point. 

Senator Osea. X do, 

Mr. BPnmnfjsst. And I waa wanting to aak 
you about your other pro p oeed amendment, 
the one on enltotlng volunteers in Germany. 
I understand that has attraeted oonsldarable 
Interast In England and in Borope generally. 

Senator Csesu It has attracted oonelderahle 
Intereet over there. Several foreign newe- 
papere have eent quertae about it. X think 
the people of BngUnd and Burope. generally, 
have a better reaUaatkm than wa do of the 
tremendous oapaolty for produotlom that 
eatota in Germany, niey atoo know by ex- 
perienee that the Germans are good flghters. 

And, instinctively, the people ct the MorUi 
Atlantle area, on that side of the AUantio, 
would like to have the produotion of Geiman 
industry and the manpower of Germany on 
our side if war ebould oome. And they know, 
too, that the Oerman people are naturally on 
the side of religion and of private property 
against tha tenats of oo mm u niim . 

My amendment eeeks to make poadble the 
reoruitment of matdrlel and manpower from 
the capacity that to Germany’s. 1 have tried 
to draw the amendment in such a way as to 
open the door to the Gecmane without com- 
pelUng them and. at the earns time, to avoid 
the fears that a remUitartoed Germany might 
oreate in Ranee, or in Bussla, too, for that 
matter. Xt reads; 

•*Xt to the aense of the Senate that the 
people of Oermany ehould be permitted to 
share in their own defense end the colleoClvo 
eeeuxlty of the Moith Atlantto area by oon- 
trtbotias such supplies and eqoipmeiit aa 
the several ttates of Geimany may agree to 
fwntoh; and that a special corps shall be 


created for the votuntary enltotBMnt of Gar- 
man natkinato: Provided, that the tialntng 
and command of snioh aoldtom Shan be under 
the dlmetlon of tbo Oonanander in 
NATO.** 

As you win see. that opens the door to 
votuntary oontrlbutlou of suppltos and 
eqalfSBiasit by the German states; it opens 
tha door for the veduntary emtotment of 
Ommen aohtton in the international army to 
ha u n der the NATO eomBasmdar in r hto v 
■Bd does not ersate a Qennaa army as such. 

It to dealgiiad to permit the people with the 
iBKgwt Industrial oapaetty of Burope. which 
we once deetroyed and hsae now iaigSly boltt 
tMA. to help in its own dstenae. It lets 
German youth and trained vetamna anltot in 
the defenae of their own iMmaa. 

Unless we are wHUng to tot theae people 
iMlp defind themselves, vdiy should we put 
uptbennnay andmantodoltf That to my 
pmltton. 

Thank you, Seimtor Oasn. 


Usilo Adopt! A Webfost 


EXTENSION OPRSdARXS 

HON. HOMER D. ANGEU 

IN THE HOUSE OF HBPRBBBIW 'AHVBS 

Momdav, April 2, mi 

Ur. AKQgX. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our outetanding oitlaena who has made a 
name for hinwelf in our State of Oregon 
has moved on to fields in our neighbor¬ 
ing State of Idaho and has zeoently been 
elected to the highest olBoe of that State. 

X am tnblTidhis as part of these re¬ 
marks an article which appeared in the 
Old Oregon magaiine for February 1951 
tap Anita Holmes, entitled **Idaho Adopts 
a Webfoot,** which tells of the rise of 
Oregon-born Len Jordan to the gover- 
nonhip of Idaho. ITie article foaows: 
Xiuao Aooprs a Wsasroor— Lbw Joboaw, Ukz- 
vaaszrT Gbaduaxb or 1823 amd Qiamcbcvsxb 
C ouarrr Bamckbs, Bsoomks the New Oov- 
ebuoe or Idaho 

(By Anita BolnMe) 

When an Idahoan talks of bto Btateh new 
Governor, he may say something like, "Len 
Jordan—auto dealer and rancher from the 
Grangevllle country—never heard much of 
him In poUtlae bofore-BepubUcan.** 

But an Oregonian identifies Governor Jor¬ 
dan as “University of Oregon graduate in 
the clam of *19—ijdayed vaiidty football and 
made Phi Beta at the same time—^married 
Grace Bdgiagton, ctaae of *16.** 

The eeonomlOB and bueinaes studied by 
Jordan at Oregon wlU be indispensable dur¬ 
ing hto 4 yean in the Idaho statehouse. Bis 
first legUIature to now underway. Xt should 
be a productive one vrith the governor and 
the zruidorltlas in the two houses of the same 
party. 

A soon ea the bMlot boasa were put away 
in MOvember, Jordan announced eome of bto 
plans for this and the nnt three lagtola- 
tursa: 

“Action toward a long-range highway pro¬ 
gram in the State, personal supervlaion over 
me purse strings the State to cut down 
unneoeisaiy expenses. 

"HomethUiglB got to be done about the 
d rt verl i lieenee law, amt we need a motor 
pool to out down dapHeatton ct traveling in 

**We*U follow the same prinoiptoa we use In 
business to conduct State affairs.^ 


And if Jordan can pin hto bustness pvln- 
dplea to State govern m ent. Idaho should 
become a nati o nal leader. Bvery buslnees he 
has touched has aucoaeded. All, that to, but 

This single faUuce eama in the early days 
of the depression, when countless good man¬ 
agers saw their proflte ecUpsed by a broken 
bank. 

After Jordan had been graduated from Ore¬ 
gon he headed back to the eheep ooxmtry In 
central Oregon. As the eon of county Judge 
in Enterprtoe he had grown up with the cur- 
rsnta of tbe Snake River and had no desire 
for a deefc Job in the tity< 

Only Grace adglngton oouid bring him to 
the city of Porttand, and she dUL But after 
a few yean of marriage and two chUdren, 
the Jordane turned to new horlnons in Wal¬ 
lowa County. To go in this direction the 
young accountant had to malm a bank loan, 
lease a fann. and buy a band of sheep. 

They Into aU but 9990 In the depression. 

However, this loss dldnt send Jordan to 
the Government tor ascuitty. He beUeves 
today that the only place where there to 
aecu^ to in a Federal penltentUury where 
you have lost all your freedosns. 

Idahoans who elected Oovemor Jordan 
have often heard him say. *T cannot see vdiy 
the Government owes anybody a living eaoept 
in rave Instances, such as the destitute. Use 
blind, the crippled, the child of the broken 
home. 

“No one would deny that modern society 
must consider such Obligations. But under 
the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the welfare 
state, thrift on a national scale and at the 
family level has been made to seem stupid, 
old-fashioned. 

“We must go back to the day whan people 
could save for their old age and know their 
savings would stiU buy what they would 
need: to the day whan young people fait a 
responsibility to the parents who bore them.** 

There was never a chance in the Jordan 
background for him or bis family to become 
soft. Alter lo si n g everything In the depres¬ 
sion he rode into the sheep country looking 
for a Job. It was then that he entered Idaho, 
where he eventually beoame owner of a sbeep 
ranch in Helto Canyon, about 85 mttaa from 
Idwtoton. 

Life in Helto Canyon was rugged, espe¬ 
cially for a woman, but Grace Jordan waa 
equal to It. At one atretch abe didn’t see 
anothar woman for 4 months. She became 
tbe **be8t barber along the Snake.** and dur¬ 
ing 1 month entertained some 78 w a yfa r er s . 
She also gave the younger Jordan generation 
their baste education. 

In the early 1940’s the family moved from 
the canyon ranch to QraogevUle: In 1944 
they sold tbe ranch and put the money Into 
a 330-acre farm and an Insurance and real- 
estate buslnees. 

The business subsequently was sold and 
the Oregon graduate began operating a farm¬ 
er-owned string of warehouses and a jwa- 
processing plant besides running his own 
farm. Success with this led to an additional 
400 acres of farm land, a farm-implement 
business, and the Ford-Mercnxy dealership 
in Orangeville. 

When Len Jordan first announced that he 
was running for the nomination, at least 
one would-be political expert In Idaho Just 
smiled and remarked that ''some car dealer 
in Grangevllle to running on a ticket of high¬ 
way improvement.'* 

At that, probably no man in the State was 
more qualified to run on a platform includ¬ 
ing euoh a plank. Jordan had been more 
than auto deaUr and rancher for tbe 2 years 
before hto sleotioa as Governor. He had been 
zepresentatlve from Idaho County to tha 
State iegtolature and in turn had been Chair¬ 
man of the committee appointed to study 
h^hway-user taxation. 
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As chairman of this committee, he helped 
Idaho move Into Its present sound financial 
status. The inland State Is high among the 
few solvent States in the Nation. 

The governor at that time, who also helped 
bring that solvency, didn't face a full Be* 
publican legislature as Jordan is doing. Last 
session C. A. Robins worked with both 
houses under Democratic control. 

Robins was Idaho's twelfth, and Jordan the 
thirteenth Republican governor. All but 
one man, the secretary of state, in the state- 
house with Jordan Is a Republican. 

One Idahoan who was a State official 
but won’t be retiimlng this session Is Oal 
Wright—Democratic candidate who was de¬ 
feated by Jordan. A popular man through¬ 
out Idaho, Wright was Justly feared by Re¬ 
publican Party leaders, but he early conceded 
the election to the man from Orangeville. 

After the election was over and the gov¬ 
ernorship won, Jordan was uneasy over the 
difficult Job of pulling together Idaho’s diver¬ 
gent Interests. He feared that 60 percent of 
the people would hate him at the end of 4 
years—and he might be correct. It's not easy 
to win strong support from both the leading 
religious factions and the gambling Interests 
In a State like Idaho. 

But if Jordan history repeats—^his years at 
Oregon, then ranching and other business 
ventures—this political newcomer from the 
Oregon side of the Snake will soon be a suc¬ 
cess as Governor of Idaho. 


A New Birth of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, March 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), J951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask tinanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “A New Birth of Freedom." This 
address was delivered by Mr. Harry A. 
Bullls, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., on Fri¬ 
day, July 28,1950, at Lake Success, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record 
as follows: 

A New Birth or Fbeboom 

All progress In the world comes slowly, 
and at a price. It Is well to keep this In mind 
when the turn of events seems to make us 
unhappy with the United Nations. We 
would be realists If we think of the United 
Nations today as a gawky boy In the most 
awkward, most difficult period' of life. 

You and I have seen plenty of such boys. 
Looking at one of them. In his years of 
frustration and self doubt, even his parents 
are sometimes worried about his future. ,No 
relative or friend Is wise enough to predict 
how that lad will turn out. 

He may turn out to be a total failure. All 
of us have seen boys who did fall In spite 
of all that well wishers could offer in the 
way of counsel and support. 

On the other hand, he may develop talents 
and power so vast, and aptitudes which have 
been unknown as to make him an Influence 
fw good not merely in his own community 
but In the whole country and even the whole 
world. 

One such unpromising youngster was bom 
In the humblest sort of home in Kentucky 


141 years ago. His father was a failure, 
judged by the world's standards; his mother 
had been a servant. Neither they nor he had 
more than a few months' formal schooling. 

The boy was tall, homely, and most unim¬ 
pressive. He showed no special talent. He 
bad few successes. He served for a few weeks 
as a volunteer In the Black Hawk War, but 
without distinction. He worked for farmers 
in Indiana and Illinois. He split rails for a 
few cents an hour. He was for a little while 
a partner In a crossroads grocery store which 
went bankrupt. He got himself admitted to 
the bar and elected to the Illinois Legisla¬ 
ture. His youthful speeches did not attract 
much attention. Nobody—>not even his best 
friends and well wishers—oould think of him 
as anything more than just another small¬ 
town la vyer-polltlclan. 

Yet, all the time something deep and 
strong and powerful was going on Inside him. 
Something that was one day to make his 
name known In the farthest corners of the 
world: something that still lives In the heart 
of every man and woman who seeks—as he 
did—to make sure that “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.*’ The 
United Nations may be as futile and as little 
known In the years to come as some of the 
boys who grew up with Abraham Lincoln. 
That Is a possibility, though I do not be¬ 
lieve a likely one. Or the United Nations 
may go on to write In even broader terms 
the goal proclaimed almost a centivy ago 
by the backwoods lawyer who became our 
President when he said: “* • • that this 

Nation, under God. tiiall have a new birth 
of freedom.’’ It can well be. through the 
United Nations organization, that this world 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom. 

Yes. the United Nations can be. with God’s 
help and our own faith and devotion, the 
greatest agency for good that has come Into 
the world In 1900 years. 

Toward that goal of International good, 
and peace and well-being, let us work, and 
believe, and hope. 

We—the people of America—have been 
elected by fate to occupy an Important posi¬ 
tion In the United Nations. For the moment 
we have to carry more than our share. We 
may not like It. We cannot expect to be 
thanked. We will often be criticized. But 
we are elected. We cannot resign. We can¬ 
not duck. We cannot run. It Is a great 
chance for the people If their strength of 
purpose, their tolerance, and their bigness 
hold out. I am one of those who believe 
we will hold out and win. 


Increased Postal Rates 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAMK. VAN PELT 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 
. Monday, April 2,1951 
Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial carries some very 
constructive views regarding increased 
postal rates. While I have always felt 
that this great Government service 
should In a large way be self-sustaining, 
we must not overlook the fact that the 
service serves all of the people and 
therefore the Hoover Commission re¬ 
ports should be studied extensively and 
their recommendations put into effect 
at once before any large increases are 
made in these rates at this time. The 


following editorial appeared in the West 
Bend News, of West Bend, Wis.: 

Increased Postal Rates 

Strenuous effort Is now being made by the 
Post Office Department of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and by President Truman to rush 
legislation through Congress that will double 
second-class postal rates. Companion bills 
have been introduced in both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, and both bills call for a 100-percent 
Increase in second-class rates In 3 years—50 
percent the first year, 85 the second, and 25 
the third year. 

In urging an Increase In his message to 
Congress In February, President Truman 
made certain statements which we believe 
do not present the situation fairly to either 
the Congress or the public. The figures used 
by the President are based upon post office 
cost-accounting figures. We believe those 
figures to be erroneous because the funda¬ 
mental realities of proper cost accounting 
methods are Ignored. 

Post-office cost accounting Is determined on 
a weight and per-plece basis, without con¬ 
sideration of public-service factors or priori¬ 
ties. However, these factors afe basic and 
paramount in the operation of the post office, 
because the post office Is not a business, but 
Is a service to all the American people, and 
hence cost figures determined as they would 
be In competitive business are of little value 
for setting rates. 

For example, according to the post office’s 
own records, there are some 39.000 of the 
present 41.000 post offices in this country 
which do not take in sufficient money to pay 
their own expenses. Some 04 percent of all 
post offices are in this category. We believe 
that this only serves to prove that the Post 
Office Department Is created primarily for 
service to American citizens and not as a 
business proposition. How many chain 
stores, we ask, could continue to exist If 94 
percent of their stores did not take In suf¬ 
ficient funds to pay their expenses? 

The idea that the post office should serve 
all the American public on a business basis Is 
not In agreement with the handling of other 
governmental departments. For in 1950, 
there were differences between income and 
outgo In the Interior Department, which op¬ 
erated with a deficit of about $430,000,000; In 
the Commerce Department, with a deficit of 
about 9068.000.000, and In the Department of 
Agriculture, which showed a deficit of about 
$475,000,000. Each of these serves mere seg¬ 
ments of the population. The post office 
serves everyone. The President, In his mes¬ 
sage of February, gives the estimated net 
postal deficit for 1952 as $361,000,000, which 
Is less than any of those Just mentioned. 

The President mentions that publications 
made a contribution to the spread of infor¬ 
mation and education among all citizens. 
He does not mention, however, the very val'i- 
able effect of these publications, particularly 
In times like this. In carrying Information 
concerning the national defense effort both 
to the people of this country and also to 
the millions of readers throughout the world. 
Nor does he mention the great contribution 
of advertising to defense bond sales, to the 
maintenance of steady employment, to Red 
Cross recruiting, and a host of other services. 

The President points out that the matter 
of postal rates should be subject to very 
thorough study. We can agree with him 
Wholeheartedly. We believe that such a 
study will prove conclusively that the post 
office Is a service agency of the Government; 
that cost accounting charges should funda¬ 
mentally be divided Into two groups, “Gov¬ 
ernment service" and “business handling": 
that the first class should be paid for wholly 
by the Government, as are. the deficits in the 
Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture De¬ 
partments, and that the costs In the second 
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^ ihouM te nfleeted la the mte atrue- 
IW4 of the poatal aervloe. 

For tho roMona indloated. It la ursad that 
the enactaient of the rate Inoreaaea at this 
time either be deferred, or kept at a very low 
level, and that ttie aurvey which the Presi¬ 
dent auggeata ahould be eompleted before 
any aubatanttal rate Inereaaae are attempted. 
Xt la Wfed very atroagly that this thorough 
aiavey of the vdiole aubjaet of poetal rates 
be undertaken by an Independent body alm- 
ilar In type to the Hoover Oommlasloa or 
the oommlttees who la the peat have made 
atudlaa and raeoaunendatlons la connection 
with aoolal aaeiutty. 


Potitl Rate FrabUn Naedi Stii4]r 

BamEHSXON OP REMARKS 

HON. WAmL. HATS 

or ono 

IN THB BOUSB OF BKPRSSBMTAllVBB 

Mondaw, April 2,19S1 
Mr. HATS of Ohio. Mr. SpeaJcer, 
tinder leave to extend my remarks in the 
Bscord, I Include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cadiz Republican, 
Cadiz, Ohio. The thinking of Mr. Milton 
Ronsheim. the editor of this outstanding 
eastern Ohio weekly, closely coincides 
with my own on the matter of postal 
rates: 

Postal Rats Pkoblim Nesdb Stttot 

Once again the Post Offloe Department, 
with the backing of President Truman, Is 
making Ita bid in Congress to substantially 
Increase rates on various classes of postage. 
We believe the post-offlee deficit has not been 
properly presented and that the proposed rate 
Increase would be another unnecessary ex¬ 
pense upon a harassed public. 

In the first place, the Post Offloe Depart¬ 
ment. In spite of Its reluctance to adopt 
xrany economy measures except to give poorer 
maU delivery to Its patrons, comes nearw to 
m«Lirtng Itself pay than any other govern¬ 
mental agency. 

It Is not a business but a service to the 
public. Rural routes were never expected to 
pay their own way; they were Instituted as a 
“free deUvery” to persona unable to go to a 
post offlee daily. The service la one of "de¬ 
livery" and not of “sending" mall and Should 
be so considered In counting its cost. 

The post offloe Is likewise one of the Oov- 
emment’a own service organisation. A huge 
quantity of mall sent by Government agents 
and agencies Is handled free and given no 
place on the credit side of the ledger. Here, 
for exar:;ple. the mall of such agencies as the 
county extension agents. Production and 
Marketing Administration, draft board, oon- 
aervatlon offloe. Weather Bureau. FBI. health 
dsMitment, the post offlee, and others pay 
no postage. Incoming free mall Is also very 
heaiy. It is estimated that half of the post- 
deflolt oomea from franked mall. 

Additional postage on newspapers would 
be anotb**' added cost of production to a 
large number oi Increased expenses. By 
their very nature, newspapers give a con¬ 
stant, free public service, both to govern¬ 
ment and ooramunlty. The current Issue 
of tise Repuhllcan, for example, carries the 
foUowiag: A tong explanation of xmw s^- 
secur ty benefits and what applicants should 
do: the weeUy news of extension agents; 
draft board news; civilian defoose news and 
a plea for flxst-ald Instructors: about a Churoh 
fund drive and efforts to secure a doctor for 
Oadla; an editorial on fire ssfety; announce¬ 


ment of a dvll-servlos examination for the 
poet ofltae Iteelf for a rural route carrier, and 
so or These ssrvloes ate of conatderahle 
value to good govsmment-^nd are given free 
as a routine job. 

We believe Congress should go into the 
entire post-office problem before changing 
its postal rates. The issue Is broader than 
Just raising rates to meet a deficit. Cer¬ 
tainly an over-all survey will show where 
many economies may be effected, that mil- < 
lions of dollars listed as deficits should be 
listed as free services and that the post office 
Is a service organization, after all. 


Grain f w 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARLO. PERKINS 

or kxmtucst 

IN TBM BOUSE OF BIPRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday, April 2, 1951 
Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Bxc- 
ORO. I include the following editorial from 
the Louisville Courier Journal: 

Obaxn tom IMDU Has Now Bxcomx an Uolt 
BA xm 

If your neighbor was hungry, would you 
give him a piece of bread? Of course you 
would, and whatever else your refrigerator 
could afford. India la our neighbor in this 
world grown strangely small. And If for no 
other reason than that of human compassion 
we should be touched by India's plight. 
Droughts, floods, and earthquakes have rav¬ 
aged that teemlcg land. It faces a famine 
catastrophic even In a cotmtry where pain 
and privation are famUlar visitors. For 
grain Is the factor between life and death for 
India, and the season’s crops are nxlned. 

India asked the United States to sell 
2,000,000 tons of wheat on long-term credit. 
After talks In which Herbert Hoover, Senator 
Taft, and other Republicans agreed with 
President Truman, the President asked Con¬ 
gress In February to give the grain to India. 
Congress has not yet acted, and what should 
have been a aimple act of decency has be¬ 
come a haggle over human Uves and souls. 

Why this delay? The Indian Government 
refused to Join the United Nations* oondem- 
natlon of Red China as the aggressor In 
Korea. India has tried, even though with 
ineffectual good wlU, to find some means to 
end the conflict In Korea. And there are stlU 
men in Congress who cannot see that in this 
fateful time free men must keep their broth¬ 
ers If they themselves stay free. 

Instead of a plain act of klndnees, the 
wheat transaction has become a cynical con¬ 
test between Bovlet Communist and weatem 
freedom. Bed China baa offered IncUa 
1,000,000 tons of rice and corn in barter, and 
the Soviet Union Is rerdy to supply 60.000 
more tons. This, you may say. should not 
Influence us In a matter which morality 
should decide alone. Just the same, It must. 
The United States cannot buy Indian imder- 
of our loyalties and our independ¬ 
ence with 2,000,000 tons Of grain. But here 
to a nation Just emerglx^; from colonialism. 
If, faced with disaster, It finds strength In 
the blandishments of communism and dead¬ 
ly Inaction In us who boast of the world's 
most vital resources, then what may we ex¬ 
pect? Millions more Indians will hurry to- 
waid the mbrage (ff Soviet totalitarianism. 
We will have laUed to lead them to the Jour- 
neyb end of freedom and s^-respect. And 
this wide domain of aU we cherish will one 
day become a refuge and s lonely land. 


Ttiet OB Taxof 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.WlLUAMK.VANraT 

or WISOONSZN 

IN THE BOUSE OF BXPRHSENTATEVBB 
Monday, April 2,1951 
Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans realize that it takes taxes to 
support Qovermnent and to supply nec¬ 
essary Government services. They also 
know that taxes assessed at the local 
level return more in Government serv¬ 
ices than Federal assessments. That is 
why I am opposed to the taxing of mu¬ 
nicipal securities. The following edi¬ 
torial in the Fond du Lac Common¬ 
wealth Reporter expresses the sincere 
opinions of taxpayers in my district: 

Taxis on Taxib 

The Federal Government, at the eugges- 
tion of Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, 
proposes to tax the Interest which municl- 
pallttee pay on the general obligation bonds 
which they laaue. 

MunlclpaUtles the Nation over are having 
a tough time finding sources of taxation, 
through which to raise funds to meet general 
service obligations which have been saddled 
on them by law. Larger and larger portions 
of the taxes to which the local communi¬ 
ties rightfully should be entitled are now 
going Into State and national treasuries. 

The irony of the whole thing to that at 
the same time State and National govern¬ 
ments continue to boast about the huge 
sums they are returning to the local com¬ 
munities as aids. 

Aids? That’s Just another word to con¬ 
fuse and make the local taxpayer feel good 
and to give the politicians an apportunlty to 
brag about all the money they are getting 
out of Washington and Madison for their 
constituents. Actually it’s much like some¬ 
one blackjacking an individual, taking $50 
out of his wallet, giving him $5 back and 
pretending to be a good feltow. 

The bill to tax Interest on municipal In¬ 
debtedness, the bright Idea of Secretary 
Snyder, Is now pending In the Bouse Ways 
and Means Committee. It to hoped that the 
members will have enough sense either to 
recommend its rejection or forget all about 
reporting It out. 

If the Snyder proposal to enacted Into 
law It will be a tough blow for Fond du Lac 
and all other cities who In the future try to 
fioat bond Issues to finance necessary mu¬ 
nicipal Improvement. If the Interest rates 
on mimlclpal bonds ere taxed by the Federal 
Government. It to certain that prospective 
buyers will be reluctant to purchase them 
without a compensatory Increase In the rate 
of interest. Increase the Interest rate and 
the cost of municipal government will in¬ 
crease substantially. 

Let’s take BerUn In a neighboring county 
because most everyone is acquainted with 
this up and coming community. If BerUn 
wanted to build a new sewage plant the cost 
probably would be Increased by more than 
$200,000 because the tax would probably 
double the Interest rate paid on the bonda. 
And who would pay that extra $200,000 In In¬ 
terest charges over the yean? Certainly not 
the people who buy them. Certainly not the 
Itoderal Government. Well, there’s always 
the poor taxpayer. 

But let’s living it closer to home. In the 
Fond du Lac budget for this year there are 
$18,268 set aside for bond interest. If the 
tax were enacted by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment actually that Interest would mount to 
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nearly $37,000. The Interest, without the 
tax. Is going to be more In future years. 
Over a period of years the increase by reason 
of a Federal tax would mount into the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

It Is quite evident that Fond du Lac, as 
well as many other communities, could not 
absorb that additional burden and many 
municipal improvements, necessary as they 
might be. would have to left undone. 

If you are opposed to unwarranted in¬ 
creases in local taxes write or wire your Rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress—Representative 
William K. Van Pblt and Senators Alexan¬ 
der WiLET and Joseph McCARTHr. 


RottU of Spring 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OP CONNECTICtTr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Avril 2,1951 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following article 
by Bernie Yudain from the Greenwich 
Time, of Greenwich. Conn.: 

The Rambler 
(By Bernie Yudain) 

RUSTLE or SPRING 

As long as I've lived in the country, I 
can't tell you what kind of bird I heard 
whistling a sweet madrigal the other morn¬ 
ing as I left for work. It was a strong voice, 
and a melodic one. My unseen diva seemed 
happy. 

Nights now, you hear the peepers, too. 
Their incessant sing-song cheeping is the 
familiar pizzicato in the Spring Song. The 
squirrels are darting to and fro and up and 
down the elms and poplars and I suppose 
out in the fields where, alas, I am not wont 
to trod these busy days, there Is consid¬ 
erable bustling. 

The first red fliuh of budlets can be seen 
on the branches and some proud golden 
splashes of the hearty forsythla brighten the 
suburban streets. 

The Winter-Jaded observer, submerged in 
routine, occupied with the headlines, con¬ 
cerned over the future, pauses and realizes 
that spring is here. Soon the pale green 
puffs will adorn the trees, and winter- 
weary lawns will take on a green freshness— 
a new lease on life. 

This, then, is the season of hope, and these 
natural stirrings are its myriad heralds. 

Whether Easter comes early or late, the 
spring Is God’s promise to His children—to 
all the harried, dlsilliisioned people who have 
lost their shiny dreams in a miasma of war. 
threats of war, scandal, violence, corruption, 
deceit, chicanerr. and nearly universal cal¬ 
lousness. 

Now comes the reminder—aright outside 
our window, along the neighborhood streets, 
in the meadows and woods—that nothing 
really has changed, except us. 

There’s a sweetness and a soothing balm in 
the air and the bright sxm lights up the 
darkened corners of our lives, its warm rays 
melting some of the tenseness and rudeness 
of our ways. 

Here nature seems to be offering us the 
Grail—^not even demanding we go forth and 
find It, But we’re a busy people in this 
frenetic age of speed and atoms and elec¬ 
tronics. Perhaps one day or another during 
the vernal season we’ll stop to take a deep 
breath of the clear air and observe that 
spring is wonderful, but then we’ll get right 


back on the treadmill for another inter¬ 
minable race with whatever it is we’re racing. 

The chipmunks and the larks, alas, seem 
to give forth better music when “heaven 
tries the earth if it be in tune.'* 


Living a Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OT 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday, April 2,1951 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
many people talk about religion and 
what to do about it. but not enough of 
us really live it. Under leave to extend 
my remarks. I am including a column 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
April 1, which in eloquently simple prose 
retells a story known to every Ohioan. 
This oft-told tale shines like a beacon 
light in these troubled times: 

TOPICS or THE Times 

MAN NAMED CHAPMAN 

A hundred and fifty years ago this April a 
stranger turned up in Licking Spring. Ohio. 
Strangers were scarce in Licking Spring. The 
only white man living there looked closely at 
this one. He was 26, tall, thin, black-eyed. 
Be wore homemade frontier-style clothing. 
His name, he said, was Jonathan Chapman 
and he had come West from Massachusetts 
by way of Pittsburgh. What he did at Lick¬ 
ing Spring must have baffled its only resi¬ 
dent. Instead of staking off a piece of land 
for himself, Chapman hunted until he found 
a small clearing. He took apple seeds from 
a loaded burlap bag and planted them. He 
put a rough fence around the plot and left 
Licking Spring as noiselessly as he had come. 

That was the first appearance in American 
history of Johnny Appleseed, a man more 
tenderly remembered in the years to follow 
then any river-boat load of assorted pol¬ 
iticians, generals, and statesmen. 

MUSKINGUM WHITE WOMAN KOKOSINO 

A few years later Johnny was seen on the 
Ohio with two boats filled with apple seeds 
from the cider presses in Pltsburgh. There¬ 
after his trail Is not easy to follow. He 
paddled his boat up White Woman Creek, up 
the Licking River, the Muskingum, the Mo¬ 
hican and the Kokoslng. He set out his 
orchards at Steubenville and a half hundred 
Ovher places In Ohio. Indiana, and Michigan. 
Wherever apples bloomed fresh in the 
wilderness a man could say for sure that 
Johnny had been there. Sometimes he re¬ 
turned to his planting for seedlings to set 
elsewhere; as often, he did not. He left his 
nurseries behind in the hope that the settlers 
might realize what beauty and riches be had 
planted for them and care for them as he did. 

LIVINO A RELIGION 

A hundred small towns knew him. but they 
knew as little of bis coming and going as of 
the .birds of spring and autumn. They knew 
him as a religious zealot but one who lived 
his religion far more than he talked It. The 
main drive of his life was selflessness; he bad 
set out to plant apples because, back East, 
he had heard that Ohio apples were dying 
and he felt called to replant them, that the 
settlers might eat the fruit and be spared 
the scurvy. Rls way of life and his work 
made him a legend among the simple people 
of his day and long before he died. In a land 
that was hard and where life was hard, his 
disinterest in the things that concerned most 


men brought him the great love that out¬ 
lasted his life. He died in 1846, near Fort 
Wayne. Ind., after catching cold while in¬ 
specting one of his nurseries. 

THE LEGENDS GROW 

After bis death the legends about him 
grew like one of his own trees. Men told of 
his ways with the Indians, of their friendship 
for him and their trust and of the times 
Johnny had dealt with them alone and un¬ 
afraid. Another man told how he had seen 
Johnny playing with bear cubs while the 
mother bear watched without concern; few 
humans have walked this earth who could 
do that. Others told how Johnny would 
eat no meat, carry no gun. how he would 
give the clothes from his back to any man 
who needed them, how he would walk the 
winter woods barefoot, how he woiUd ask a 
simple meal at a cabin door and pay for It 
with apple trees, how he asked to sleep the 
night on a cabin floor and was gone long 
before bis hosts awoke. 

THE HARDER AIM 

The men of his day who sought and gained 
wealth, power, and prestige are long for¬ 
gotten. Still remembered, as fresh as Ohio 
apple blossoms. Is the simple man who took 
no care for the things of the morrow as he 
walked through early American history and 
brushed close to people’s hearts. Perhaps it 
was because, after all, wealth and power and 
prestige may not be so hard to achieve; many 
a man gets them. Johnny Appleseed aimed 
at something much tougher: to leave the 
world a more neighborly place than be found 
it. 


CoDgreit Itself Gives Away Its Powers 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. USHER L BURDICK 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker. I have 
seen so many articles and heard so many 
speeches deploring the fact that the bu¬ 
reaus and the President are fast taking 
away the powers of Congress. Some 
Congressmen have made similar state¬ 
ments. The public, through radio ad¬ 
dresses and letters, have generally im¬ 
portuned Congress to make an effort to 
reclaim its powers under the Constitu¬ 
tion. I think this should be done, but 
it is so easy to accomplish that few will 
accept my recipe for doing it. 

Under the Constitution, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate can. by 
Joint resolution, reduce the powers which 
have been delegated to any executive bu¬ 
reau, and prevent further delegation. 
The reason why executive bureaus today 
make rules and regulations with the 
force of law is not because these bu¬ 
reaus have usurped the power of Con¬ 
gress. but because Congress has. by law, 
delegated these powers to the various 
executive agencies. Congress could have 
withheld such powers from the bureaus, 
but it declined to do so and through poor 
and inattentive legislation has passed on 
to these bureaus the power that Con¬ 
gress itself should be exercising. 

A fair example of this wholesale dele¬ 
gation of powers of Congress is found 
in the Treasury Department. Tliis de¬ 
partment makes rules and regulations 
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sometimes not only daily but hourly and 
these regulations have the force of law. 
The only way for an individual citizen 
to know what the law is, is to read the 
Federal Register which comes out every 
day. What was lawful yesterday is un¬ 
lawful today. As soon as these regula¬ 
tions are published and they are pub¬ 
lished every night in the Government 
Printing Office, they become the law of 
the land. Who gave the Treasury De¬ 
partment any such complete and arro¬ 
gant legislative powers? It was Con¬ 
gress and no one else. The Treasury 
Department has not in any way usurped 
this power but merely exercises its right 
under the authority of Congress. The 
authority. In many cases, is a positive 
command to exercise this power and to 
stay within the duties and obligations cf 
its office, the Treasury is officially en¬ 
joined to make these laws. 

Congress Itself cannot complain be¬ 
cause the various executive departments 
are actively engaged In making laws and 
doing what Congress itself should do. 
There is a grave question, too. whether 
Congress has the right to delegate gen¬ 
eral legislative powers. 

Further delegation of these powers 
could be stopped at once if Congress 
would do so. The public should not 
condemn these autocratic bureaus—they 
should condemn Congress for creating 
such a situation. 

The next complaint which is generally 
heard is that the Executive has assumed 
dictatorial powers. There is nothing 
about this situation that Congress can¬ 
not control any time it wants to. Bills 
are constantly coming before Congress 
to enlarge the powers of the President, 
and if Congress is not In accord, it can 
say "No ” Suppose the President as¬ 
sumed powers he does not have, such as 
the engaging in war without the con¬ 
sent of Congress. What c&n be done 
to prevent it? How can the Chief Execu¬ 
tive be stopped in this matter? 

The framers of the Government had 
had a very sad experience with arbitrary 
power in Great Britain and threw off the 
yoke of this autocratic power so that 
when they themselves came to organize 
their own government, after a bloody 
revolution, they made sure that the peo¬ 
ple would never find themselves under 
the rule of autocracy. 

The framers of our Government placed 
the great responsibility of preserving the 
people’s government in the hands or 
those Members of the lower House of 
Congress by giving that body the com¬ 
plete control of the purse strings of the 
Nation. The framers put this trust in 
this body because they were nearest to 
the people and had to go before the 
people every 2 years to give an account of 
their stewardship. On this matter the 
Constitution reads; 

Section 7. article I: All bills for ratolng 
revenue shall originate In the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, but the Senate 
concur with amendments as on other bills. 

Section 9. article I provides: No money 
ahaU be drawn from the 
consequence of appropriations made by law. 
and a regular statement of accounts and 
receipts and expenditures of all public money 
be published from time to time. 
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The primary responsibility of checking 
the Executive or any other division of 
the executive branch rests, therefore, on 
the House of Representatives. Suppose 
the President, for example, should dis¬ 
obey constitutional limitations and en¬ 
gage in an activity which never had the 
approval of Congress, directly or indi¬ 
rectly? Even in that case, the President 
would be powerless to engage in the 
undertaking unless Congress appropri¬ 
ated the money, and if the House re¬ 
fused to pass such an appropriation, the 
Executive could be checked and stopped. 
This power the House of Representatives 
has and it is the strongest power belong¬ 
ing to any department of government. 
The responsibility for the maintenance 
of a free government is lodged in the 
lower House nearest to the people. 

All the complaints written and heard 
about the powers thai the President has 
taken away from Congress cannot be 
maintained. If that situation has de¬ 
veloped whose fault Is it? It is not the 
fault of the executive department. It is 
the fault of the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America. As 
Members of Congress we cannot w'ith 
good grace Join in this public clamor 
against the usurpation of powers by the 
President. We are at fault and no other 
body. If this lower House would stand 
up on its own feet and exercise the power 
which the Constitution gives it, no such 
charge of Executive usurpation could or 
would be made. We represent the peo¬ 
ple and the people expect us to protect 
them with this great power which has 
come down to us since the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 

Too much fault cannot, however, be 
found with the Members of the House of 
Representatives if extra powers are 
granted almost every day—-especially 
those powers asked by the President. In 
a state of war or a condition bordering 
on all-out war the President, as Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Nation, must 
have reasonable authority to act in the 
interest of the country and when war 
Is actually here, democracy does not 
function in a normal manner. What 
we have a right to do in peacetime we 
have no right to do in time of war. We 
can do nothing that in any way inter¬ 
feres with the war effort, and the Judge 
of that situation is the Commander in 
Chief. Members of the House, as a 
usual rule, vote Just about the way that 
suits the people who elected them and 
if the real cause of stripping Congress 
of Its constitutional powers is Anally run 
down it will be found that the voters 
themselves are to blame. It is very in¬ 
frequent that a Member of Congress will 
defy the will of the voters back home. 

Applying this doctrine to the present 
situation, I can show how the powers of 
Congress are taken over. At the present 
moment, the President insists that we 
put an army into Western Europe with¬ 
out the consent of Congress. When that 
is done and a war actually starts, we 
are engaged in war which the Constitu¬ 
tion says cannot be engaged in without 
the authority of Congress. 

If I make a stand against the Presi¬ 
dent’s action and say we must obey the 


Constitution, what happens? Thou¬ 
sands of letters and telegrams come 
pouring in from North Dakota to support 
the President in anything he wants. 
These communications say, in substance, 
"No matter if the President is overriding 
the powers of Congress, the situation is 
grave and therefore support the Presi¬ 
dent.” What am I to do as a Represent¬ 
ative of the people? If I follow my own 
Judgment. I win not be a party to giving 
away those powers. I vote “No.” and 
then the fur flies. 1 am branded in the 
papers as a misrepresentative of the 
people and the chances are good that I 
would be kicked out of Congress body 
and breeches at the next election. The 
average Congressman likes to stay in 
Congress, for what particular reason I 
do not know, and to stay in he follows 
the wishes of the people who bombard 
him with letters and messages. The 
powers are therefore taken away from 
Congress and turned over to the Presi¬ 
dent, and who did it? The people did 
it. That is the reason why so many 
Congressmen vote away the powers of 
Congress—they are afraid not to—they 
are afraid of what the voters will do to 
them. 

Those Members who do not feel that 
being in Congress is the most important 
thing in life, and that in some way they 
can eke out a meager existence outside 
Congress, stand up and vote their con¬ 
victions. They refuse to turn over the 
powers of Congress to the Executive or 
anyone else. They defend the Consti¬ 
tution which they are sworn to do. 
They are not swerved by war hysteria or 
any other hysteria. These men may be 
censured, may be removed from office, 
and shunned as a citizen, but it is men 
of this stamp who have preserved our 
Government. These men can retire to 
private life with the full consciousness 
that they have done the right thing while 
in office and, after all, peace of mind and 
a clear conscience are more to be desired 
than anything the voters can offer. 


Election of Governor of Alaika 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HUGH BUTLm 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 30 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident. I ask that there be printed in the 
Record a collection of editorials from 
Alaska newspapers endorsing the pro¬ 
posal I have made that Alaska be granted 
the right to elect Its own Governor. 
They include an editorial from the 
Ketchikan Daily News of December 19, 
1950, entitled "Why Not Election of 
Governor?”; an editorial from the Dally 
Alaska Empire of January 4, 1951, en¬ 
titled "Elected Alaska Governor”; a col¬ 
umn of comment from the Petersburg 
Press of January 5,1951; and an editorial 
from the Sitka Sentinel of December 5* 
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1950. All of these newaiiapen mre 
dftilies except the Petersburg Press. 

1 call attention to the fact that idl the 
haUjr newspapers in the Terrltionr. with 
the exception of two. have endorsed this 
propoml. 

Along the same hne, the Territoriai 
House of Alaska has Just adopted a 
memorial (sailing for enactment of my 
bill or similiar legi^tion. X do not yet 
have the text of this legislative memorial, 
but I have here a newspaper dipping 
from the Daily Alaska Empire, of Juneau, 
Alaska, for Mardi 21, 1951, entitled 
**Bleotlve Qovemor Annroved.** vdslCh 
aanonnces Amd approi^ of this memo¬ 
rial. 

In view of this wide-spread support 
within the Territory for the principle 
embodied in my bOl. 8. 106,1 strongly 
believe that this Congress should take 
speedy action on it 

I might say that I understand that the 
Alakka House also feds that the Gover¬ 
nor’s successor, the lieutenant Qov- 
emor, or secretary, should likewise be 
made dectlve. and I would peiaonally be 
glad to Incorporate that change in my 
biU. 

It is noteworthy. Mr. President, that 
the Alaska House while strongly endors¬ 
ing this proposal for an elected Gover¬ 
nor. specifically declined some weeks ago 
to go on record in favor of Immediate 
approval of Alaska statehood. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials and article were ordered to bei 
printed in the Rkooed, as follows: 

IFrcmi ibe KetcSilkan Dally news of 
DMombOT 19.1960] 

Wht Nor Buxmoir or OovBUfoi? 

We unilerstand tbiit Delegate E. L. Bast- 
UTT has announced ble intention of oppos¬ 
ing any bill wtaloh would give Alaakans 
ttie right to eieot their own Ooremor on the 
gxounda that it would Interfere with Alaska’s 
obanoee lor Ixnmedlate statehood. 

Try as we will we cannot go along with 
this line of leasonlng. In the drst place 
our Delegate over 2 years ago pledged his 
unqualified support to such a bill only to 
pull strings to have it ehelved at the first 
opportunity. If that bill had been acted 
on at that time Alaska today would have 
been working with a Oovemor elected by 
the people of the Territory and one who had 
their absolute trust and support. We do not 
believe that Delegate Bartlbtt was working 
for the best interests of the people who 
elected him when he sabotaged tiie bill. 

Now with the propoeed statehood bill 
falling by Its own wel^t and the bungling 
or those who daimed to be all out for it we 
find our duly edeoted Delegate again going 
all out to attempt to scuttlb a bill giving 
us a chance to elect our own Oovemor on 
the grounds that such a measure would 
hurt our ehanoee lor statehood. We feel 
that Delegate Babhott is deUberately aban¬ 
doning his obligation to the people of the 
Territory in order to keep Federal Appointee 
Nmeet Oruentng on th» job. The results of 
the last election bear out the fact that Re- 
puhUoans and Demoorats alike repmUated 
Oovemor Oruenlng for working against the 
bast Interests of Alaska and we predict that 
they will eventually repudiate BARTurtr for 
the same reseons If he continues on his 
present course. 

In the first place the bill giving us the 
right to dect our Ocwemor would not con¬ 
flict or interfere with the statehood blU In 
any manner. Even if the 1961 Senate had 
a change of heart and voted approval of 


the s tatah ocd hill in Janoary It would stUl 
nquire t or 9 or 4 yeare beCote the people 
of Alaska could elset a oonstttuUonal con¬ 
vention. draft and approve a state consti¬ 
tution. and receive favorahle aotlon from 
Congress on the work aocompltthed. 

In the meantime, if the chance were given 
us to elect our own Oovemor, this work could 
be oarrled on under a man In whom the pso- 
pls have faith and trust. There would he 
nothing about the htu to prevent Bmeet 
Oruenl^ from filing as a candidate and giv¬ 
ing the voters an opportunity to szprass an 
opinion about him. but we feel that they 
would reject him by a larger majority than 
any man hae ever been rejeeted In Alaska's 
history. This is ptxobaldy the re a s on why 
Boa BABSutn Is attsmptk^ to sabotage the 
hUl. 

Federally appointed Oov. Bmest Oruentng 
in his long tenure in oAoe baa tailed to lead 
Alaska forward to the position she should 
hold toihqr- He has proven himself an adept 
p(filtlelan and has created a powerful poiltl- 
oal nuudUne at the expense of the taxpayers, 
but his atutudea and actions have strangled 
the industrial developiaent of tibe Tsrrltory 
and ^ttvided its people. 

There are nmn here la Alaska who have 
boon here aaany years and who understand 
the nrohlems at the oountrv have 
ability to meet them in a forthright manner. 
Such men have tae faith and oonfldenoe of 
the people, and voters mould have the abso¬ 
lute riidkt to obooee one of them as governor. 

Boa BeatUTT is aware of this faet, for he 
has told us so. We sympathiae with his 
present posttlan. for he is at the cronroads 
where he must choose between his loyalty to 
Oruenlng or his obligations to the people 
who voted him into oflioe. We are sure that 
Alaskans wlU be watching bit ohcdoe with 
Intersat. for they have a great deal at atake. 

This much la oertaln: IC Boa Bmofurt has 
legithnate reaanna tar opposing a bill grant¬ 
ing Alaska tbs right to doot its owngovsmor, 
the people will give him a close and a fair 
hesrlng. On the other hand they are not In 
the mood to aooopt the weak-kneed reason¬ 
ing whim was shown in the profesaicmal 
lobbying deal. We sincerely hope that IIT. 
Baxxlstt oonttaues to place tae wellare of 
the people of Alaska above all other Intereata. 


IRom tae Dally Alaska Empire of January 4. 

1961] 

Blscikd Aiasbca Oovxawoa 

Dnlted States Senator Buou Butueb, of 
Nebraaka, will reintroduce his bill In Con¬ 
gress amending the organic act to permit 
the sleotion of the Oovemor In Alaska. A 
bill was tntroducsd in the last Congress, but 
thsre was no opportuaity for its betag beard 
before the wind-up of the Eiglity-f ret con¬ 
gressional ssaslon. Already there la beard in 
Alaska reports that this bill, the election of 
an Alaska Qovemor, will be fought state¬ 
hood supporters. 

In regard to this Important legtdation Sid 
D. Cbailea. editor and publisher of the Eetoh- 
Ikan Daily NOws. editorially said, under the 
caption of **Wby not election of governor.” 
the foBowlng : 

”We understand that Ddsgate S. L. Bsxr- 
XJBnr has sanounoed his mtentioa of oppos¬ 
ing any bill which would give Alask,ans the 
right to elect tbelr own Oovemor on the 
grounds that it would Interfere with Alaska’s 
Chances for immediate statehood. 

**Ttj as we will, we cannot go along with 
this line of rsaaoning. m the first place, our 
Delegate over 2 years ago pledged his un¬ 
qualified support to suoh a hill only to pull 
strings to have it shelved at tbs first oppor¬ 
tunity. If that bill bad been aoted on at 
that time, AlsAca today would have been 
working with a Oovemmr elected by the peo¬ 
ple of the Territory and one who had their 
absolute trust and support. We do not be- 


ttsta tha* ItalegBto Baanun wns working for 
the best Intarests of the p eopio who oieotad 
hiiyi whmi he aahoti^sd the bfi i n 

"Now with the propoeed etatahood bill fall¬ 
ing by its own weii^ and the bungling of 
those who claimed to be all out for it. we 
find OOT duly elected Delegate again going 
all out to atbnnpt to aouttle a bill giving ue 
a ohanoa to eieot cm own Oovernesr on the 
grounds that suoh a maaaure would ”hurt” 
our obanoee for statehood. We feel that 
D eleg ate BAsn.xvr is dalttMrately abandoning 
his obUgatlon to tbs psonls of the Territory 
in order to keep FedsraJ Appointee Ernest 
Omening on the Job. The reeuSte of the last 
election bear out the faet that RepubHeans 
and Democrats sUke repudiated Oovemor 
Oruening for walking agtanst ttxe best inter¬ 
ests of Alaska and we prediet that they will 
eventually repudttata BssxbXTr for Iho same 
reasons If be oontlnuss on his premai eourss. 

"In tae meantime. If the ohanoe were given 
us to elect our Oovemor. it would not oonfitot 
or interfere with the statehood bill in any 
manner. Even if the 1961 Senate bad a 
mange of heart and voted approval of the 
statmood bill in January, it would still re¬ 
quire 9 or 8 or 4 years before tbe people of 
Alaska could elect a oonstitutlonal conven¬ 
tion, draft and eppran a State constitution, 
and receive favorable action from Congress 
on the work aooomplished. 

"In the meantime, if the chance were given 
us to elect our own GKnremor, this work could 
bo oarrlsd on under a man In whom the 
people have filth and trust. There would 
be nothing about the bill to prevent Imoet 
Oruenlng from filing as a candidate and 
giving the voters an opportunity to express 
an opinion about him—but we feel that they 
would reject him by a larger majority than 
any man htm ever been rejeeted in Alaska’s 
history. This is probably the reason why 
. Boa Baxburt Is attempting to sabotage the 
bUl. 

"Fsderally appointed Oov. Bmest Omening 
in his long tenure in ollloe has failed to lead 
Alaska forward to the poettion she should 
hold today. Be has proven himself an adept 
politician and has created a powerful politi¬ 
cal machine at the expense of the taxpayers, 
but his attitudes and actions have strangled 
ths industrial developmsnt of the Territory 
and divided its people. 

"There are men here in Alaska who have 
been here many years and who understand 
the problems of ths coimtry sad have the 
ability to meat them In a forthright manixer. 
Such men have the faith and confidence of 
the people, and the votere should have the 
kbsolute right to choose one of them as 
Oovemor. 

"Boa Bssn.BTT is aware of this fact, for he 
has told us so. We sympathiae with his pres¬ 
ent position, for he is at the cross roads 
where he must choose between his loyalty 
to Omening or his obligations to the people 
who voted him into offloe. We are sure that 
Aladcans will be watching hla choice with 
interest, for they have a deal at stake. 

"This much is oertaln: If Boa BsaTLxrr 
has legitimate reasons for opposing a blU 
grantlag Alaska the right to elect its own 
Oovemor. the people will give him a close 
and a fair hearing. On the other hand, they 
■re not In the mood to accept the weak- 
kneed ressoniag which was shown in the 
profssslonsl lobbying deal. We slnoerely 
hope that Mr. Bastlitt oonttnues to plaee 
the welfare of the people of Alaska above 
aU other mterests." 

{Arom the Feterkburg Moss of January 5, 
1951} 

With the new Blghty-seeondfOoagress now 
In ssssloin* the qtiestlon of statehood for 
Ahuka Is again a live issue. 

Much has been said about the advantages 
o' staMuwd. some of it true, some of it 
disthiotly untrue and still more oonjeoture. 
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The most ridiculous statements have been 
made up from the latter two categories. 
There have been slightly veiled threats made 
that if Alaskans are not given statehood they 
will “secede" from the United States, This 
is so obviously silly that no one up here 
even gives it a second thought. It is pos¬ 
sible, however, that it might give concern 
to those Senators who are sincere in think¬ 
ing it is dangerous to give statehood to “fur- 
riners" like us Alaskans. Incidentally, we’ve 
Just been reading some early American his¬ 
tory and find a remarkable parallel in the 
thinking of eighteenth century New Eng¬ 
land statesmen who believed honestly that 
the Union would be destroyed by the ad¬ 
mission of the Ignorant and illiterate out- 
landers from Kentucky and Tennessee. 

In the category of conjecture is some of 
the argument we have heard that Alaska 
would contribute more to the defense of our 
country if it were a State. Some pretty silly 
propositions are being tied onto the tall 
of national defense kite. But we believe it 
is unjust to the loyal Alaskans who make 
up 99.44 percent of our population to claim 
they would love their country one bit more 
or defend it one whit more willingly if we 
were a State than if we are a Territory. Nor 
do we believe, despite a recent editorial we 
read to the contrary, that our country will 
toss us off the sleigh to the pursuing Rus¬ 
sian wolves if the going gets bad. The North 
American continent is in this thing to¬ 
gether and self-preservation of us all de¬ 
pends on mutual defense. 

Statehood as an ideal is good. We hope 
it comes at such a time and in such a 
manner that we can afford it. 

Sffeanwhile, we suggest that Congress get 
busy and give to us the right which even 
Puerto Rico has. to elect our own Gover¬ 
nor. That would be a good beginning. 

[From the Sitka Sentinel of December 5, 
1950] 

With the withdrawal yesterday of Senator 
Lucas' motion that the statehood bill for 
Alaska be considered by the Senate it would 
almost be a miracle if this question comes 
up again at this short session of Congress. 
Groundwork has been laid in both the House 
and Senate for its introduction when the 
next Congress convenes but after seeing its 
treatment by the Dixie Democrats there is 
little likelihood of either Alaska or Hawaii 
becoming states in the immediate future. 

Puerto Rico was granted the right several 
years ago to elect its own Governor and 
more or less conducted its affair without 
Interference from the Department of the 
Interior. Two years ago, Delegate E. L. 
Bar'i £Tr promised to introduce a similar bill 
along with statehood, so that in the event 
statehood was defeated, Alaskans might 
have a chance at a greater measure of self- 
government. 

Nothing has been heard concerning the 
fate of this measure but it appears certain 
it would receive support in the Territory 
both from those who favor statehood and 
those who oppose it. We believe such a 
measure should be introduced in the short 
session and pushed vigorously so that irre¬ 
spective of what happens to any statehood 
bills in the future. Alaskans may have the 
privilege of selecting their own governor. 

As many Alaskans felt the present state¬ 
hood bill was deficient in a number of re¬ 
spects, retaining control of too large a por¬ 
tion of land and natural resources to the 
Goverrunent, the bypassing of the measure 
by the present Congress is something of a 
blessing. To those ardent adherents of state¬ 
hood at any price. It is a serious blow. 

If the Territory le granted the right to 
elect its own governor it would appear we 
might then have a chance to prove to the 


Doubting Thomases in Congress that Alaska 
is ready, politically, to assume its place in 
the Union. 

[Prom tlie Dally Alaska Empire of March 21, 
1951) 

Elective Govehmor Approved—^H ouss Memo¬ 
rial Seeking Action bt Congress, Passed 

14 to 10 

(By Bob De Armond) 

Hotly contested House Memorial 36. seek¬ 
ing action by Congress to allow Alaskans to 
elect their governor, won final approval last 
evening. The vote on passage of the memo¬ 
rial was 14 to 10. 

When the memorial goes to Congress it 
will, at the request of Representative Mc- 
Cutcheon, carry a letter giving the vote on 
its passage. And at the request of other 
members of the house, the letter will give 
also the name, party affiliation, and the di¬ 
vision represented, as well as the vote on the 
memorial of each member of the house. 

Only one of many amendments offered 
from the fioor was adopted. The amend¬ 
ment deleted from the memorial a reference 
to an elective governor bill now before Con¬ 
gress. Opponents of the memorial objected 
to the reference because a bill was intro¬ 
duced by senator Hugh Bittler. of Nebraska, 
whom they had labeled the greatest foe of 
statehood. 

Democratic members of the house who had 
said earlier that they would probably vote 
for the memorial changed their pceltlon 
when Representative McCutcheon read a let¬ 
ter from Delegate E. L. Bartlett, addressed 
to Curtis Shattuck. of Juneau. 

“This memorial would be a mortal blow to 
statehood," the Bartlett letter said. 
republican support 

In the final vote, the memorial was ap¬ 
proved by all 10 Republican members of the 
house—^Representatives Barnes, Johnson, 
Locken, Hendrickson, and MacKinnon from 
the first division; Laws from the second divi¬ 
sion; and Gasser, Mlscovich, Stepovlch, and 
Wilbur from the fourth division; and by all 
of the Democrats from the second and fourth 
divisions—^Representatives Degnan, Franklin, 
Madsen, and Wells. 

Voting against the memorial were the 
third division members of the house—Repre¬ 
sentatives Carlson, Conrlght, E^^an, Kay, Mc¬ 
Cutcheon. Pollard, and Scavenius; and three 
members from the first division—Represent¬ 
atives Gundersen. Hope, and Metcalfe. All 
are Democrats. 

VETO sustained 

After hearing from Attorney General J. 
Gerald Williams, former Attorney General 
Henry Roden, and Attorney William L, Paul, 
Jr., in support of the Governor’s veto of 
house bill 63, and Attorney Robert Booche- 
ver, and Banker Marshall Crutcher in sup¬ 
port of the bill, the house sustained the 
veto. 

The vote on passage of the bill notwith¬ 
standing the Governor’s veto was 9 to 13, 
7 short of the required two-thirds. Rep¬ 
resentative Stanley McCutcheon led the 
opposition to the veto in the house, as did 
his brother, Senator Steve McCutcheon, in 
the senate. 

"I am sorry to find myself on the other 
side from the Governor," said Representa¬ 
tive McCutcheon. “I very seldom get over 
on that side of the fence, but I fear the 
Governor has been misled by a letter writ¬ 
ten to him by William L. Paul, Jr. I find 
that much of the language of the veto mes¬ 
sage is similar to the language of the letter.** 

OTHER VETOES 

Two other veto messages were received by 
the house during the evening, both on bills 
havi^ to do with banking matters. Al¬ 
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though the senate had voted to override both 
vetoes, house action on them was postponed 
until today. 

The house voted 13 to 11 to table a senate 
bill providing for a salary increase for the 
commissioner of veterans’ affairs. It also 
tabled by a 14-to-9 vote a senate bill setting 
up a Territorial department of lands under 
the department of taxation. Tax Commis¬ 
sioner M. P. Mullanoy appeared before the 
house regarding the bill but was unable to 
convince a majority of the members that the 
department would be worth the $160,000 to 
$200,000 he estimated it would cost to oper¬ 
ate it during the biennium. 

SCHOOL CLOSURE 

Passed by unanimous vote was senate bill 
98, authorizing the board of education to 
close certain rural schools that the board 
feels could bo partly supported locally. Dr. 
James Ryan, commissioner of education, told 
the house that several schools, including 
those at Homer, Dillingham, Bethel, and 
Wasllla, are larger than many schools in 
places that have incorporated and so as¬ 
sumed a part of the financial burden. 

Another school bill, providing for the auto¬ 
matic creation of an independent school dis¬ 
trict when a municipality is incorporated 
within an Incorporated school district was 
also passed unanimously. 

Other senate bills approved by the house 
provide that the Alaska Income tax will not 
be computed on Federal excess-profits taxes, 
enable the department of public welfare to 
extend its program to include aid to the 
blind and amend the law relating to suits 
brought by minority stockholders. 

Also approved was a new senate bill mak¬ 
ing it mandatory that employees of the Ter¬ 
ritory, municipalities, and other subdivisions 
be covered by social security. 

The house completed its work at midnight, 
having cleared its calendar of all except 
memorials and revenue and appropriation 
measures, which can be considered today 
and tomorrow. 


Thomai B. McCabe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE BENA-rE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to take a few minutes to express 
appreciation of the public service of 
Thomas B. McCabe, whose resignation 
as Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System became 
effective at the end of March. He now 
again leaves the service of this Govern¬ 
ment with the respect and affection of 
all those who have been associated with 
him, and particularly those who have 
worked with him from day to day. He 
has made a significant contribution to 
the economic well-being of the Nation. 
1 think it is well summed up in an edi¬ 
torial tribute which appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution on March 17. The 
editorial said: 

Because of its highly technical nature, 
Mr. McCabe’s service to the Nation has been 
of a sort that could hardly be expected to 
attract wide public notice. Nevertheless, 
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all Of US win benefit from faJe oontrtbuUoBe 
to A Bteble economy. 

Ifjr persoDAl regard and affection for 
Ton McCabe was nurttned nearly a 
decade ago when a fanail group of busi¬ 
nessmen became eonyineed of the need 
for careful and Intelligent planning to 
meet the economic problems which 
would arise after World War XL Some 
way bad to be found to tap the vast itore- 
houae of vitality, foresight, and expert- 
enoe of the business leaders of this coun¬ 
try, and to weld togettier a constructive 
force to work cooperattvely with the Gov- 
eimnent Out of the diseusstons evolved 
the fonaatkm of the Committee fOr Beo- 
nomie Development. I was privileged to 
serve as vice ehaimtan of the original 
Board of Trustees, of which Mr. McCabe 
was a member. With the exception of 
Paul Hoffttian. Committee for Economio 
Deveiflg>iiienV8 great chairman whose 
dlstingutsbed record with the ficononic 
Cooperation Adudnistretkm his oon- 
tributed so much to the moral and eco¬ 
nomic s tren gt h of our allies, no man 
contributed more to the formation and 
success of the Conunittee for Sco n nm t o 
Developnient than Thomas B. MoCabe. 

Now Mr. McCabe joins Mr. Hoffman 
in leiumlng to private life. The con¬ 
tribution of these two men. who worked 
with complete disregard for their per¬ 
sonal interest, and who have devoted 
their energies to the national welfare 
during this postwar period. Is deserving 
of the gratitude ef thaAmeriean public. 
Mr. MbCabe served here in Washington 
during the war, as well, in varying roles. 
He administered the dtflicult lend-lease 
program, among ether assignments. 
When I served in the State Department 
at the end of the war he patriotically 
assumed the responsibility of the dis¬ 
posal of surplus property, and surely 
there has been no more thankless Job 
during the war or since. 

After nearly 10 years ss chalnnan of 
the board of directors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Bank of PhSadelpliia. 3 years or 
so ago, Tom MoCabe answered the call of 
the President to serve as chairman of 
the board here in Washington. He 
brought to a dilBcult task a fresh ap¬ 
proach to the problems and operations of 
the Federal Reserve System. His broad 
background of suooessful business ex¬ 
perience—and he is one of the most 
respected men of the business oouimu- 
nity—and his previous experiences in re¬ 
sponsible governmental positions en¬ 
abled him to have an exceptional per¬ 
spective both in natkmal and interna¬ 
tional affairs. Re had developed also his 
innate talents as a conciliator and peace¬ 
maker—a role that is dtffleult to play 
tn public service. Itvraspart&culariyfor- 
tunate that he possessed these atttrlbtttes 
and skill in negotiation in dealing with 
the particular probtems of relattonshlps 
between the Federal Reserve, with its 
respons i bility for monetary and credit 
policy, and the Treasury, with its equally 
great responsibilities in the field of debt 
management. Tom McCabe's approach 
is to appraise objectively every problem 
In its true persp^ve and then to seek 
common and widespread agreement on 
the need for finding a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion. He has that range of perspective 


which encompasses the horiaons of iSie 
community as a whole, and not merely 
the Immediate implications of the prob¬ 
lem at hand. 

Once having agreed on an ultimate 
objeottve, Tom McCabe has worked dili¬ 
gently and earnestly day in and day out, 
week after week, with a measure of pa¬ 
tience and fortitude with which only few 
are endowed, to seek fair and reasonable 
compromise and agreement, to sedc 
unity and harmony, and to find grounds 
for mutual aoeord, respeetliig the prin¬ 
ciples and objectives of each side. 

The accord which was recently reached 
between the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve exemplifles the success of this 
patient search lor common ground in 
solving dUBcult problems. This was not 
a victory of one side over the other. It 
was a trlonph of good sense on both 
sides—of statesmanship in its best mean¬ 
ing. Of this accord the March 10 issue 
of Business Week said: 

Tbm • nno o noBm e nt foat Um Tr—Bury and 
tliA fUdwat B ea erv e Board hava leacOed a 
fuU aooQCd In (iielr loog-ftaadlng dlmgraa- 
mant ow how to reoooolle a tighter oradit 
policy with management of the puhUo debt 
la aiywediinly good newa. Sae r et a ry Baydar 
and Federal Baeerva Board Chairman MoCabe 
are to be congratulated for their patianea 
and paratitenoe In trytng to work out a ree- 
ae n a Me aolutlon of thla dllBeult problam. 

After pointing out that this accord ob¬ 
viated in large part, and perhaps entirely, 
the need for more drastic types of credit 
controls, the editorial added: 

Seeretary Snyder and Chairman IfoOabe 
have had the atateamandbUp and good aanea 
to aave the financial ayatem from that. Zt 
will remain for the finanoial oommunlty in 
general and the twmklng oommunity in par¬ 
ticular to give every enoouragement to the 
vrarldiig out of this new Treasury-Federal 
B eae r ve ecoord. 

Under his direction and leadership, 
the Federal Reserve System, with Its net¬ 
work of banks and branches reaching 
Into every oomicurcial area in the coun¬ 
try, has continued to fulfill the 
and to serve the national interest as 
envisioned by Woodrow Wilson and Car¬ 
ter Glass who more than all others were 
reHMOsltale for the creatioa of this in- 
stitutlon. 

His role In the fight against inflation 
has been reoognlaed throughout the 
country. He has emphasixed again and 
again the dangers that threatened to 
engulf the Nation on the economic front 
Time afto: time he warned that "you 
cannot maintain a defense program 
without a sound dollar.** Couioloua as 
he was of the way in which inflatioii 
destroys the value of the savings of the 
peoplfi. he has done an in his power to 
rrotect the integrity of the people^s dol¬ 
lar at a time when Its value was In peril. 
He is entitled to the gratitude of every 
man who has a savings account, a sav¬ 
ings bond, a life fai su r ance policy, cr a 
fitalm to soBM rothnent program. Yes; 
the American people. The American 
people are once more deeply in his debt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed to the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rgooxb, a series of edito¬ 
rials which rceogniae the great work ac¬ 
complished by Tom McCabe to this, the 
most recent chapter to his great and con- 


ttontof career as one of ABMrioa*s most 
eminent putalle servants. When tough 
and difficult jobs are again to be done. 
I predict fiiat Tom McCabe win once 
mote be found to tlie 
There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed to tba 
Raoom, as folloiwa: 

(Rrom tba Washington Btax of Marrii le, 
1081] 

Ma. MoOaaa amp Sooaiiaoa 
The rmignaitton oC XheasM Bl MoOaba as 
cmainnan of Um Fadaral naanrya BesarU has 
ooaaa aa aomathlng of a aarpriaa. This prob¬ 
ably la not joatmad. riaea Mr. MoOaba bm 
wantid tor eome thna «o saturn to pvtvata 
nib. Bowevar, this mrignatlan and ttao aa- 
MUBonMut that dartatant flaorabwy of the 

baan elmaao Sa auooaa d him follow okanty 
upon tfaa Qoaapramlae aatUonMBt of tho dla- 
pata ha tw ee n tho Traasury and tba Fada ra l 
Zt la natural, ttMraCOM, that aama 

pmm of view le to ha Iwipmtd on the Federal 
Beaerve through a abanga uf Ghatiman. 

Zt la tha Btara hallaf that thwala no haalB 
for raeh aa appratMMkm. Tha Traeaury- 
Baaarva diapnta, aentaring around tha quaa- 
tlan of tha aatont to whiah iba pdee faad 
Inboraat rate) of aovarnnmnt bonda ahould 
ba aupported throngh tha oparattona of tho 
Open Madbet Oommlttaa, hnt haea xaaolvad 
on A reasonably aatlrtaetary faaala. Tba Fed¬ 
eral Beowve vtaw, la tha main, haa pravallad. 
Zt la true that Mr. Mazda ropraoented tba 
Treasury in the negotlattone, and preeum- 
ahly ha waa at Heat m general ayaapathy with 
the poattkm that had baan takan by Beore- 
tary Bnydar. But there la no raaaon to aup- 
poae that ha wUl attaaopt to lavama what 
haa been accomplished If and when he as- 
sumaa tha chalnnanstap of the Board. 

One reason for this baUef Is that Mr. Mar¬ 
tin was wholeheartedly supported for the 
CbalnnaDahlp by Mr. MoOahe, and the latter 
oartalnly would not have givsn that support 
had he enteirtaliMd any mlsglvtsisB. An¬ 
other re as o n lies tn Mr. MarttnW own In¬ 
tegrity and co m pat e noy. Re will, of oourse, 
have to aatlary tha Senate aa to his phUoa- 
ophy with ivbpac t to credit pOtUry. But If 
experlenee neana anything, Mr. Martin la 
the Tight man for the Job. 

Be has been preoMent of tha Mew York 
Stoek Badwnga, head of the Bcpoit-lmport 
Bank and aneeuttve director of Um Intacna- 
ttonal Bank for Beoonatruotlon and Oaveiop- 
ment. Mbre Importontty, he wouM brlzig to 
hie new poet both an eactenslve background 
of espertenoe tn tha Traaaury and a thorough 
nndaratandlng aC tha oparattona of tha Fed¬ 
eral P aae r va. P: la very dotthtful that Um 
F mAdent eould have plehad any man who 
la batter aqu i ppad to carry on tha fine wortc 
than Mr. McCabe has been doing. 

(Fiom the Fhlladalphla Bvaning BuUcttn of 
Mbreh Id, IfiUI 
Ttaamueram Wxm Honoas 
The resignation of Ihomae B. MoGahe aa 
Chairman of tha Board of Qovemore of tha 
Federal Beaerve System at this time corzlea 
far more oignMiflaiica than It notsaoBy 
might. 

For montha ba had been engaged In a tug 
of war with Secretory of the Ifoasury 
Snyder over Oovernmaat fiscal poUoles. Mr. 
MoCabe toolstently upheld tha Independence 
of the Beaerve Board and the rasponsUdUty 
with which 4t la chozgad by Oangraaa to 
zagulata tha country’s credit. Zn this ha 
was fighting a dagMi^ hatthb against Infla¬ 
tion. An ograamant Anally waa xaaebad only 
3 wabfca ago on torma that weze a vletary 
for tha 

The agreamant was widbly Interpratad as 
meaning that the administration belateCZy 
realioed that inflation must be stopped. 
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Heretofore It has dallied, and at times taken 
action wniob accelerated rather than put the 
brakes on inflationary pressures. 

The extent of Mr. McCabe’s victory is all 
the more apparent through the choice of 
his successor. Mr. Martin was recommended 
to the President by klr. McCabe himself, 
and though he has been an assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, has supported the 
Reserve Board’s independence of Treasury 
domination. 

Mr. McCabe has wanted for months to 
leave the exacting duties of Chairman and 
retiurn to Chester as head of Scott Paper Co. 
But every time he made up his mind, a new 
crisis popped up. Now, with his position 
vindicated, he feels free to leave. 

The country is deeply indebted to him for 
his services. 

[From the Herald Tribune of March 17,1951] 
Peace bt Appointment? 

The contest between the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury for undisputed lead¬ 
ership in national credit policy enters a fas¬ 
cinating new phase with the resignation of 
Mr. Thomas B. McCabe from the Board’s 
chairmanship and the appointment in his 
place of Mr. William McChesney Martin Jr., 
brought over by Mr. ’Truman from a posi¬ 
tion as Assistant Secretary of the ’Treasury. 
’The fact that Mr. McCabe has been replaced 
by a Treasury official naturally raises as many 
questions about the Implications of the 
change for the Nation’s credit policy as It 
does about Mr. McCabe’s stewardship or Mr. 
Martin’s qualifications for his new post. But 
credit policy cannot be considered apart from 
the men who make It. so interpretations of 
the policy implications of the present change 
must be based upon impressions of Mr. Mc¬ 
Cabe’s record and Mr. Martin’s qualifications. 

It seem.s to us that the country has reason 
to be very grateful to Mr. McCabe for the 
meritorious service he has rendered as Board 
chairman and that it may take strong assur¬ 
ance In the appointment of Mr. Martin as 
his successor. Mr. McCabe deserves a large 
measure of personal credit for the fact that 
during the last long Inflationary months of 
h^ls tenure, the Federal Reserve Board has 
stood virtually alone among Federal agencies 
as one that understood the need for a con¬ 
sistent antl-lnflatlon policy and was willing 
to take the initiative in attempting to en¬ 
force it. Again. Mr. McCabe can take sat¬ 
isfaction In having eased the conflict with 
the Treasury over Interest-rate policy 
through his devotion to the methods of con¬ 
ciliation and rejection of tests of strength. 

Mr, Martin is highly qualified for his new 
and difficult post. His Intensive experience 
on both the private and public sides of fi¬ 
nancial operations is a matter of familiar 
record. In these matters he has acted as 
close student, operating participant, and ad¬ 
ministrator. He is credited with having 
played the leading role In the forging of the 
recent agreement under which the Treasury 
and the Reserve are now working. Under 
his chairmanship the Board should not only 
consolidate Its authority in the field of credit 
control but should also, leading from this 
position of strength, be able to work con¬ 
structively with the Treasury in the fulfill¬ 
ment of debt management needs. Such a 
prediction would appear to be much more 
reasonable than any more pessimistic one 
based simply on the fact of the new Board 
chairman’s having come from the Treasury. 

[From the Washington Post of March 17, 
1961] 

Mb. McCabe Besjons 

In tendering his resignation to the Presi¬ 
dent Chairman McCabe, of the Federal Re¬ 
serve Board made It very clear that his resig¬ 
nation was not due to the feud between the 
Board and the Treasury. On the contrary, 
it is known that he has long wanted to re¬ 
turn to his post as president of the Scott 


Paper Co., but was unwilling to quit until an 
agreement had been reached with the ’Treas¬ 
ury. Mr. McCabe has consistently em¬ 
phasized the close relationship between 
monetary policy and debt management and 
the necessity of harmonizing those policies 
through constant cooperation between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve. His ad¬ 
vocacy of consultation on a voluntary basis 
to settle, or rather prevent, disputes has 
undoubtedly been largely responsible for the 
recently announced accord. To be sure, many 
of the problems confronting the two agencies 
remain to be solved, but, given the will to 
cooperate, the differences can be settled 
through compromise. 

The President says that Mr. McCabe may 
feel “Justly proud’’ of his successful efforts 
to settle the dispute with the Treasury. He 
may. It should be added that Mr. McCabe 
will return to business with the good wishes 
of the host of friends he has made In Wash¬ 
ington. He Is a public-spirited citizen, self¬ 
less and dedicated, and he has the respect 
of all who have come In contact with him. 
To many who knew him well affection is 
united to respect. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., a former 
president of the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Export-Import Bank, now Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, has been nomi¬ 
nated by the President to succeed Mr. Mc¬ 
Cabe. He Is a worthy successor, admirably 
qualified for this Important post because of 
his experience as an officeholder In close con¬ 
tact with financial groups and his reputation 
as a keen student of monetary and financial 
problems. The fact that he was one of the 
Treasury’s principal representatives In the 
negotiation of the recent Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord, and that his nomination 
was suggested by Mr. McCabe indicates that 
Mr. Martin can be relied upon to recognize 
the Board’s responsibility for controlling an 
inflationary expansion of credit as well as its 
obligation to assist the Government In 
financing the defense effort. Assuming his 
nomination Is confirmed, there is good rea¬ 
son to believe that the satisfactory relation¬ 
ships between the Board and the Treasury 
will continue to prevail. 

(Prom the New York Times of March 17,1961] 
Mr. Martin’s Appointment 

Ever since 1949, but especially since the 
first of this year, the ’Treasury and the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System have been locked in 
controversy over the basic question of 
whether fiscal convenience should be the 
overriding consideration In the determina¬ 
tion of credit policy, or whether it should be 
subordinated to the general requirements of 
the Nation's monetary and economic sta¬ 
bility. A fortnight ago, faced with the pos¬ 
sibility of a congressional directive providing 
that all such disputes be resolved in favor 
of the Federal Reserve, the Treasury agreed 
to a truce on terms which represented at 
least a 76 percent victory for its adversary. 
Now comes the unexpected announcement 
that Thomas B. McCabe, chairman of the 
Reserve Board. Is resigning and that Presi¬ 
dent ’Truman has named as his successor an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, William 
McChesney Martin. 

In view of the fact that in the recent past 
Mr. ’Truman had mistakenly, if perhaps un¬ 
derstandably, identified himslef with the 
cause of the Treasury in this dispute, it 
would be easy to construe the present move 
as an overt act on the part of the White 
House and as a violation of the 2-week-old 
truce. But such an interpretation would, in 
our opinion, be decidedly superficial. The 
nomination may have represented a mis¬ 
chievous thrust at those congressional 
leaders who had thrown their support be¬ 
hind the Reserve Board, but hardly a mali¬ 
cious one. For. while Mr. Martin would go 
to the Reserve Board as a graduate of the 
Treasury Department, his backgroimd In the 
field of finance is a broad one and, for the 
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man of 44, a deep one. As a matter of fact, 
long before he earned the title of “boy 
wonder’’ of finance by ascendli^ to the 
presidency of the New York Stock Exchange 
at the tender age of 31, young Martin, had 
already been steeped In the lore of central 
banking, for his father had been one of the 
original governors of the Nation’s 12 Re¬ 
gional Reserve banks when the System be¬ 
gan operations. Since leaving New York’s 
fin. ncial district, and an excellent record as 
head of the Nation’s largest securities mar¬ 
ket, Mr. Martin has continued to carve out 
a successful career in Washington in such 
key posts as head of the Export-Import Bank 
and, more recently, executive director of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Moreover, his present nomi¬ 
nation has the complete approval of Mr. 
McCabe, outgoing chairman of the Reserve 
Board. 

Needles to say, Mr. Martin’s qualifications 
do not exempt him from the obligation to 
satisfy Congress as to his philosophy regard¬ 
ing Federal Reserve-Treasury relationships. 
Moreover, assuming—as we do—that he will 
more than adequately meet this test, we wish 
to repeat what we have said before. Neither 
that fact nor anything else that has occurred 
to date lessens the desirability or importance 
of congressional action to the Douglas reso¬ 
lution clearly defining the powers of the 
Reserve and the ’Treasury. 

[Prom the Atlanta Constitution of March 
17. 1961] 

Mr. McCabe’s Outstanding Service to the 
Country 

The country owes a great debt to Thomas 
B. McCabe, who has resigned as Chairman of 
thr» Board of Governors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System, effective at the end of this 
month. 

Mr. McCabe has been a leader of those 
on the Board who have insisted, despite con¬ 
trary pressure from the President and the 
Treasury, that the interest rate on Govern¬ 
ment securities be increased as a means of 
reducing credit inflation. Most economists 
have supported this position. 

The dispute, which has persisted for 
months, finally has been resolved In a com¬ 
promise which Mr. McCabe believes satis¬ 
factory. Having accomplished that, he has 
decided to fulfill a long-standing desire to 
return to private business. 

Because of Its highly technical nature, Mr. 
McCabe’s service to the Nation has been of 
a sort that could hardly be expected to at¬ 
tract wide public notice. Nevertheless, all 
of us will benefit from his contributions to 
a stable economy. We Join in wishing him 
well on his well-earned retirement from 
public life. 

A Code for Conduct of Congressional 
InYestigations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a thoughtful article by 
Walter Lippmaim, as it appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 2, 1951. Mr. 
Llppmann discusses the need of a code 
lor the conduct of congressional investi¬ 
gating committees, especially in view of 
the emergence of television as a new and 
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remaricaUe medium of public Informa¬ 
tion. 

The code should not only contain 
rules with reference to the use of tele¬ 
vision, radio, and news reels, but should 
contain provisions relative to appear¬ 
ance of counsel with witnesses, cross- 
examination of witnesses, and allowing 
anyone whose name has been brought 
out in a hearing to refute, explain, or 
enlarge upon the testimony referring to 
him. 

I do not agree with Mr. Llppmann's 
view that television should be ruled out 
until it has proven itself. 1 think it has 
done this already. But in any event, 
many problems relative to its use need 
to be considered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WixjcT] has submitted a resolution for 
such a study. This resolution should 
have our early consideration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcoid, 
as follows: 

TOdat and Traramow 
(By Walter L4K>maim) 

Senator KsrAtnnnt la, no doabt, vrCU awaza 
that the work of hla committee la likely to be 
remembereU the kmgeat beeauM the hearings 
were broadcast by televlaion. 

Suddenly many questions about television 
and public affairs, which before that had 
been regarded as theoretical, have become 
practical and urgent. Tbeae queatlona will 
now be threshed out In the oourta, In Gon- 
gresa, and In other legislatures. They wUl 
be studied In the universities. They will be 
reported and discussed In the press end on 
the radio and the television networks 
themselves. 

Long after only the oldest reporters can 
still remember who Rank Costello was, or 
even Virginia Hill, Senator Kkvauvbb'b name 
may remain connected, like Lord Sandwich’s 
and a quick lunch, with the grandeur and 
the miseries of eonduetlng public affalra in 
front of the television audience. The Sen¬ 
ator can, however, avert this dreadful fate. 

Be has only to reeognlae publicly and thor¬ 
oughly what I cannot hut assume he feels— 
that the passionate mtvest of such an Im¬ 
mense audience la not In Itself the answer to 
any problem, like lawbreaking, and that In 
fact It poees problems which may be just aa 
dangerous In a free society as the lawbreak¬ 
ing which his committee has exposed. Mr. 
KxvAtTvxa can do what few other men In Con¬ 
gress are so well qualified to do. Ha can take 
the leading part In getting Congreaa to adopt 
Senator Wiuet's reaolutlon and then In de¬ 
fining and debating the great Issues of public 
policy which television Is raising. 

These questions are subtle, eomidex, and 
elusive. Our whole experience with televi¬ 
sion Is limited. The development of televi¬ 
sion Is difficult to forecast. Nothing can and 
nothing will be decided finally now. None¬ 
theless decisions, however provisional,.have 
to be taken now. They are imavoidable. If 
Congress, for example, let mattera drift, al¬ 
lowing each coounlttee to decide for Itself 
whether it wished its bearings televised, and 
when and by what company and under what 
oommesclal sponacr, that would In efleet be 
a decision of potley which could easily have, 
and would tend to Invite, the gravest abuses. 
If the tMevialcm omnpaay were iWluotant. 
perhaps because it did not think that 
20,000/W0 people would be Intereeted In that 
particular bearing, the temptatkm would be 
strong to make the hearing mtereating to an 
audience of 20.000.000. 

Since only so small a part of the whole 
work of any commttee, and only an infini¬ 
tesimal part of the work of el! of the eom- 


mttteee, cen be broedeast, the teieetlon of 
what la to be televlaed Invltaa the exerelM 
of a power over what the peqide ahall know 
'Ubat no editor of a free newspapwr could, or 
would dream of, exereUdng. 

In a newq>aper there le of oouree a wdae- 
tlon of the news by the editor and at what 
Importance le to be given to different kinds 
of news. But much Is printed eeeh day thst 
not every reeder reads. Beoauee this oan be 
done. It Is a vlolatkm of the pmffesetonel 
standards of Joiunallem not to publish at 
all. even Obeeinely, the newt whlffii Is necea- 
aary to a fair judgment. But with tdevlalon 
en event is taroadoast or It Is Ignored: either 
It is In enormous headlines or It is nowhere 
at all. This power to ehoose whet the great 
mass of the people shall see end what they 
Shall not see of public affaire la aitcgetber too 
great to be left to the judgment of a few 
televlskm eompanlee and to private arrange¬ 
ments made by eommlttees and commercial 
sponsors end tibe companies. 

It will be said, and I would agree, that Oon- 
greas and the rest of us do not yet know 
enough to formulate e pcdley end to lay down 
a code of rules. Whet then ou^t we to wish 
to see done now. In this Interim, when tele¬ 
vision is technically and economically pre¬ 
pared to do much broadcasting of public af¬ 
fairs but when on all the questions of Isw 
and policy and morals we are quite un- 
ptep«redT 

We must make up our minds. WS can let 
her rip and see what comes of the enter¬ 
prise of the broadcasting of pohtlclanB who 
like to be televised and the reaction of the 
audleneee. Or we can take a position which, 
I admit, la at the other extr e m e—^though I 
believe It to be the wisest. That Is to pro¬ 
hibit for the time being the broadcasting 
of any of the healings of Congresa which 
have to do with investigation, and Should 
therefore be judldal In character, or with the 
making at policy, and should therefore he 
deliberative la character. 

No one, presumably. Is going to ask that 
the prooeadlngi of courts or the sessions of 
Congress be opened now to television, that 
is to say, to being broadcast when and only 
when they provide a good show. Is there 
any good reason why the same rule should 
wot apply to committees when they are de¬ 
bating grave lasues of national policy and 
wben they should be thinking of thdr re¬ 
sponsibility and not acting to an audience? 
And should not tbe rule apply to oommlUees 
even more obviously when th^ are acting as 
a tribunal, and ww r cial ng tbe power to make 
or break men. as In a grand jury, or In a 
trial court or an a]^;)eUate court? 

Z would not argue that this rule le the 
last word on the eubjeot but only that it Is 
better then tiw anarchy which la now ahead 
of us if we take no position at alL We eball 
have to work out a puhlto policy. In the 
meantime the best thing to do Is to put the 
IMrdan of proof on tbe newcoxner, and to 
make him do what all useful innovators 
have always had to do. that Is to say, to prove 
that he has earned hie rights because be has 
defined and established hie duties. 


A Rtpoft From Earape 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERm HUMPHREY 

IN IBB 8IMATB OF THB UNITBD 8TAT» 
MofnOaw, AprU 2 (legUlative dap of 
Mondap, Mardh, 2$y, 1951 

Mr.HCMPBRST. Mr.FmUleiit.zB- 
eently Mr. Jolm Cowles, publlsber of the 
Mlnimpatts Ster einl Ttiliiiiie, mede sn 
extended tour of Europe, and has pre¬ 


pared a series of artleles entitled **A 
Report FTom Europe.** These artieles 
appeared hi recent Mhrdi Issues of the 
Minneapolis Star. I ask unanimous 
consent that there be jninted in tbe Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxooid the articles entitled 
**Red ImperlaUsm, Not Communism, Is 
Basie Threat*'; **Aid to Franco? Yes; If 
Needed To Resist Reds**; and **‘Unified* 
Set-up in Our Foreign Affairs Urged.** 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in tbe Ric- 
OBo. as follows: 

Ban ZJXPXBiAUSK, Nor ComnnoM, IS Beam 

TmOAT 

American security la threatened. It eeema 
to me. not by communiam as aueh but by 
Rusaian Communist Imperialism. That is, 
Z believe, a dtotlnotton of Inqmrtanoe. 

The preaukt Buaelan agpraaBlon ie the 
bastard child of traditional, axpanaioniai Pan 
Slaviam, aired by a dynamic xavolutUmary 
movament. 

Tbe basic threat la Ruaalan Imperiallam. 
It uaaa foraign Oommuntot dnpas aa a fifth 
column for aubveraion. Communiam aa a 
politleal phtloaophy or rSUglon has been so 
appealing to many of its converts that they 
have been willing to act as traitors. They 
have deluded themaalvee that they were 
thereby helping bring about an eventual ao- 
clal utopia. 

Actually by betraying tbelr country they 
were simply aiding Biiasla in its imperlallstlo 
attempt to conquer the worliL But It is 
Russia, not communism as such, that ia the 
real menace. 

If we will come to accept and recognise 
this distinction, the course that we should 
follow in dealliui both with Russian im- 
perlaliom end with communiam elsewhere 
will be much clearer. Our foreign policy 
WiU be more effective. 

Tbe chance that we can win the struggle 
without having to fight world war til will be 
infinitely greater. 

Of paramount importance in Europe today 
Is the fact that Tito, who Inaleto that he is 
as good a Communist as, or even a better one, 
than Stalin, has recognised that the Kremlin 
2ms been using world communism as a mask 
to conceal Russian imperlahsm. Tito, as a 
nattonalietlc Yugoslav, has defiantly revolted 
against the concept tlist Russian imperial¬ 
ism obould rule the globe. 

Tito’s preoepta and axample are opening 
tbe eyea of tbe Cooununlats in other coun¬ 
tries. "Devlatlonlsm”—refusal to let the 
Kremlin lay down the line which every Com. 
munlst must unquestloningly acceptr—is 
Xpreeding evnrywhece. 

Tlie recent revolt of the two Italian Com¬ 
munist IntaUectual leaders may prove to be 
worth more to tbe tree world lb its flgbt to 
aave Western Burqpe than tlu> two additional 
American dlvialona for Oeueral Blaenlkower’s 
army would be. 

Tbere are many algxia that Communist de¬ 
viation la developing In loanee and Ocr- 
xnany. That means that the Communlat 
partiM in tbeae ooontrlee may gradually 
cease to serve blindly as a fifth column for 
Bnmlan ImperlaUsm. 

The current purge m Gmehoalovakla dem- 
onstratsB that even behind tbe iron curtain 
tbere la aartoua daviatloniam. ZntOUlgenoe 
reports also indicate that tbe Kremlin is 
having similar trouhla in other sateUlte 
countries. 

Since Russian ImperlaUsm—not commu¬ 
nism as a political philosophy—is the Imme¬ 
diate threat to the trtt world. It seems clear 
to me that our foreign policy should be di¬ 
rected towerd aettveXy.strengthening those, 
whether Communist or not, who are resisting 
the Kremlin. 

That should mean pronnit aiMl liberal aid, 
food and gaaidine, military supfdles ard 
planes for Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
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Although Yugoilavla is a ruthless dic¬ 
tatorship, Tito and his Cabinet have re¬ 
cently. however, done various things that 
are at least gestures In the general direc¬ 
tion of constitutional parllamentarlm 
civil liberties. 

A few months ago the BrltUh Ambassador 
gave each member of Tito’s cabinet a copy 
of George Orwell's novel, 1984. Several, 
after reading it, but without referring to 
similar conditions that existed In Yugo¬ 
slavia, commented that It was like Russia. 

Shortly thereafter the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment issued edicts reducing the length of 
time that a prisoner could be held with¬ 
out a formal trial, and expunging from the 
list of crimes that of having treasonable 
thoughts. 

The British are currently serializing Or¬ 
well’s novel, 1984, In their newspaper In 
Vienna. The book has already been re¬ 
printed In various other middle European 
papers and is said to have had a wide ef¬ 
fect on public opinion toward Russia. 

As Americans come to realize that It is 
Russian Imperialism that Is the Immediate 
threat to the Western World, and that com¬ 
munism as such Is a grave danger to our 
way of life here In America only to the 
extent that Its disciples are used by the 
Kremlin as Russian agents or as a subver¬ 
sive fifth column, the answer to the ques¬ 
tion as to how we should deal with com¬ 
munism In Asia also becomes clearer. 

In Europe, no country has gone Com¬ 
munist except Russia, until after it had 
first been occupied by the Russian Army. 

In southeast Asia, although Communist 
agents have played a part, most of the up¬ 
risings and revolutions have sprung from 
the grass roots. They have been largely 
Indigenous. The rule of the white man had 
broken down In Asia. 

Over the past generation the Asiatics, 
through increased education, have come to 
realize that the people of the Western World 
have a far higher standard of living than 
theirs. 

They have also come to believe that Eu¬ 
ropean colonialism—^foreign exploitation— 
was largely responsible for the poverty and 
misery In which they existed. They have 
learned from us the Idea of national self- 
determination and the concept of social 
Justice. 

Hundreds of millions of Asiatics aspired 
to a better life and felt they could get It 
only by revolution. Communist agents ex¬ 
ploited these Asiatic grass roots revolts and 
told the people that what they wanted was 
communism. 

Instead of assuming that we must use 
armed force everywhere In southeast Asia 
to try to suppress genuine grass roots revo¬ 
lutions regardless of whether or not they 
are nominally called Communist, we should 
rather. It seems to me, through ECA and 
point 4 aid attempt to lead the southeast 
Asiatics away from the Kremlin’s control 
and to Increase their friendship for America. 


Aid To Franco?—Yes; If Needed To Resist 
Reds 

Last month both the United States and 
Britain sent Ambassadors to Spain, their first 
In nearly 5 years. 

Although General Franco’s regime Is not 
quite as harsh as It was when we originally 
withdrew our Ambassadors, Spain remains 
as totalitarian a state as ever. The change 
in American and British policy stems solely 
from the fact that In the supreme struggle 
with Russian Communist imperialism, we 
want such help as Spain may be able and 
willing to give. 

A glance at the map of Europe and North 
Africa shows that Spain’s geographic posi¬ 
tion Is of extraordinary strategic Importance. 

If the Russians should overrun Western 
Germany, the Low Countries, and France, 
it might bo possible to stop them at the 


Pyrenees, the high mountain range which 
constitutes Spain's northern border. 

'That possibility cannot be officially dis¬ 
cussed, however, without its doing serious 
harm to our efforts to Instill self-confidence 
and a determination to resist In the French, 
Belgians, Dutch, and even the West Ger¬ 
mans. 

If they should get the Idea that American 
strategy was baaed on, or contemplated, a 
retreat behind the Pyrenees, it would be Im¬ 
possible to Inspire them to make the mili¬ 
tary effort that is necessary for the suc¬ 
cessful defense of Western Europe. 

So far our negotiations with General 
Franco have been tentative and exploratory. 
No one questions that the Spaniards would 
fight with Intense bravery if the Russians 
should overrun Prance and attempt to In¬ 
vade Spain. 

But it la more than doubtful that Franco 
would Join the North Atlantic Tact if an 
Invitation were conditioned on Spain’s 
sending some troops to Western Germany, 
for example, as a contingent in the inter¬ 
national defense force General Eisenhower Is 
organizing. 

Today Spain, with a population of 29,000,- 
000, has the largest standing army in West¬ 
ern Europe. Estimates as to Its size range 
from 15 to 22 divisions. It is tough and 
well-trained but extremely badly equipped. 
If weapons could be provided, the Spanish 
Army could be doubled or tripled In size. 

But unless Franco should prove willing to 
send some divisions out of Spain, common 
sense would seem to dictate that most of 
whatever military equipment the United 
States can give others in the next year or 
two had better be devoted to arming tho-se 
forces that would be In Immediate battle if 
the Russians started west. 

Spain is extremely poor. The Economic 
Commission for Europe recently estimated 
that it takes almost 50 percent more hours 
of work for the average Spaniard to earn 
food for his family than is the case even 
In impoverished Italy. The average Span¬ 
iard’s standard of living Is about half what 
It was before the Spanish civil war. 

While the Spaniards would welcome eco¬ 
nomic aid from the United States, they are 
an extraordinarily proud and stubborn and 
isolated people and might even reject gifts to 
which any conditions whatsoever were at¬ 
tached. 

Recently the Export-Import Bank ad¬ 
vanced Spain $12,600,000 to build a large 
fertilizer plant, but according to reports in 
Madrid an additional credit of $50,000,000 
has not been made available because Franco 
has declined to agree that he will spend it 
In ways which the Washington authorities 
think would prove of permanent benefit to 
Spain’s economy. (On March 16. the Export- 
Import Bank announced a $5,000,000 credit 
to Spain for the purchase of wheat because 
of a temporary shortage prior to the Spanish 
harvest.) 

Now that Stanton Griffis has been sent to 
Madrid as American Ambassador, perhaps 
the two countries will become mutually more 
understanding. 

Spain is still a complete dictatorship, but 
that fact alone should not prevent us from 
furnishing the Spaniards aid If It seems mlll- 
terlly advisable, any more than should the 
fact that Yugoslavia Is a Communist dicta¬ 
torship deter us from helping Tito resist 
Russia. 

At the end of the Spanish civil war. Franco 
shot thousands of the Republican troops and 
sentenced to long prison terms most of the 
others. Including some^boys aged 12, who 
could not prove that they had been forced to 
Join the Republican armed forces. Almost 
all of them, some 250,000, have now been 
conditionally released, but with a few ex¬ 
ceptions they cannot vote, hold office, prac¬ 
tice a profession, or hold most Jobs above 
that of* common labor. 
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For any offense they can be relmprlsoned 
without trial to serve the remainder of their 
original military sentences. 

Although there Is undoubtedly widespread 
hostility and bitterness toward the Franco 
regime throughout Spain, there Is no way 
of determining Its extent. Several thousand 
labor leaders are In Jail, and no opposition 
of any kind to Franco Is permitted. Some 
observers think that there Is a sizable under¬ 
ground Communist organization, but most 
say that the great majority of the people— 
even though they may detest Franco’s re¬ 
gime—much prefer It to a new civil war. 

The Spanish peseta has been steadily de¬ 
clining In value. Just as the French are 
doing In Morocco, rich Spaniards are invest¬ 
ing In new office buildings and apartment 
houses In Madrled as a hedge against Infla¬ 
tion. 

Spanish railroads are In bad shape, both 
as to road bed and equipment. Many of 
the highways would have to be Improved 
and bridges strengthened before heavy mili¬ 
tary equipment could be moved bctosb Spain. 

Perhaps It would oe wise for the United 
States to give Spain some military equip¬ 
ment of the type that would be most valu¬ 
able In stopping a Russian land Invasion if 
worst came to worse and the Soviets should 
overrun Western Germany and France. 
Presumably the only places whore any 
ground forces could hope successfully to In¬ 
vade Spain would be at the two ends of the 
Pyrenees, near the sea. They are limited in 
area and with modern weapons would ap¬ 
pear to be relatively easy to defend. 

It may be advisable to give Spain artillery 
and equipment for that purpose, and funds 
for the construction of additional, and the 
lengthening of present, air strips In Spain, so 
that part of our Air Force could, on short 
notice, if necessary, be based In Spain. 
That would also involve constructing port 
Installations and making transportation Im¬ 
provements. so that gasoline and supplies 
could be got to our fliers without delay. 

But at this stage of the cold war, the 
United States has neither the billions of dol¬ 
lars that would be required to rehabilitate 
Spain’s whole economy nor the spare mili¬ 
tary equipment with which to modernize 
the entire Spanish Army, If It Is to be kept 
permanently In Spain, nearly 1,000 miles 
from where the Russians would presumably 
first attack. 


"Unified” Set-up in Oub Foreign Affairs 
Urged 

The United States has a real chance of 
winning the struggle with Communist Rus¬ 
sia without an all-out war, but doing It will 
for many years require perserverance and 
wisdom as well as courage. 

In addition to maintaining our own armed 
defenses in a state of alert and adequate pre¬ 
paredness, and helping see to It that the rest 
of the free world does the same, we will have 
to spend billions of dollars In the next dec¬ 
ade in backward parts of the globe to re¬ 
duce the likelihood of their falling under the 
Kremlin’s control. 

Our Government Is not now properly set up 
to deal with International problems of the 
kind we must face. Our foreign economic 
affairs are being dealt with by a dozen un¬ 
coordinated separate governmental depart¬ 
ments and agencies. Sometimes they even 
work at cross purposes. 

Our operations In the foreign field conse¬ 
quently are far less effective and much more 
expensive than they need to be. 

Even with an efficient Government set-up, 
we are going to have to spend such large 
amounts abroad that at best we will have 
difficulty In avoiding Income-tax rates so 
high that Incentives are stifled. 

One big improvement would be relatively 
simple. Congress should reorganize the State 
Department set-up so that a new division 
of It would have full responsibility for all 
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govemmtntel foreign eoonomio qperntloiM. 
Tlwre ehould be three separate divisions In 
the State Department with the Seeretary of 
State, the Underseoretary. and several Assist¬ 
ant Seoretarles having jurisdiction over all 
three. 

These three subdivisions should be, first, a 
Department of Foreign Political Affairs; sec¬ 
ond. a Department of Foreign Eoonomio 
Operations; and, third, a Department of 
Foreign Information. 

The first subdivision, or Department of 
Foreign Political Affairs, should have the 
same function as the present Department of 
State has traditionally performed. 

The second subdivision, or Department of 
Foreign Eoonomio Operations, should have 
direct responsibility for and full authority 
over all of the (Government's international 
economic negotiations and over all economic 
operations abroad. 

We now have a dosen different departments 
or agencies dealing with foreign governments, 
with little or no coordination. As a result, 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
wasted. We are accomplishing much lees 
than would be possible were all our foreign 
economic programs unified. 

Even though all State Department cables 
sent abroad go out under the signature of 
the Secretary of State and all incoming 
cables bear the signature of the American 
Ambassador, no Secretary or Ambassador can 
personally read even a small fraction of them. 

An aggressive underling representing, say. 
the Department of Agriculture or Interior or 
Treasury may now frequently be able to per¬ 
suade the State Department to transmit to 
an Embassy abroad a message written by 
him, but bearing the Secretary of State's 
name, even though it may put far more 
emphasis on some minor point than the sub¬ 
ject conceivably merits, while far more vital 
matters may receive little attention. 

Representatives of various other Govern¬ 
ment departments also themselves go abroad, 
negotiate with foreign governments, and 
carry on economic operations without the 
State Department controlling their activities. 

The raxxge of economic matters which our 
ciurent International activities cover is enor¬ 
mous. EGA in South Asia. Oil in the Mid¬ 
dle East. Arms and supplies for the North 
Atlantic Pact cotmtries. Tin in Malaya. 
Economic aid for Yugoslavia. Food for 
India. Point 4 development of backward 
areas. Wool purchases in Australia. Air 
bases. Broadcasting stations. Import-Ex¬ 
port Bank loans. Shipping and aviation. 
Preclmive buying. Purchase of critical ma¬ 
terials. International allocations of things 
in short supply. 

These and hundreds of operations like 
them should all be coordinated through one 
division of the State Department, that of 
Foreign Economic Operations, where the rela¬ 
tive Importance of each could be ascertained 
and relative priorities as to attention and 
degree of pressure be given. 

The information and advice of the spe¬ 
cialists and experts In the other Government 
departments and agencies should, of course, 
continue to be used, but operations should 
be coordinated and tunneled through a new 
State Department subdivision. 

There may be. for example. 200 different 
things that we want Great Britain or its 
colonies to do for us. They may have 200 
other things that they would like us to do 
for them. All our requests and theirs should 
be coordinated, where they could be handled 
more quickly and their relative importance 
weighed. 

The third subdivision of the reorganleed 
State Department should be the Department 
of Foreign Information, combining the Voice 
of America and all our many different foreign 
informational and propaganda activities. 

BlUions of dollars will be saved because of 
the enactment by Congress a couple of years 
ago of the law unifying the armed services. 


XastMMl of a completely separate Army. Navy, 
and Air Force, we now have one coordinated 
Defense EstahUchment. In aMitioii to the 
monetery aavinge. our preeent new national 
Defenee Estabilehment set-up hes Inereeeed 
the effectiveness of our over-all seeurtty* 

We need a si m i l a r reorganisation of ths 
Department of State, so that it, through a 
new Department of Foreign Economic Opera, 
tione, will have direct reeponeibiUty for and 
control of all of the Government's interna¬ 
tional economic operations. 


Rani EltdriicAlioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or naue 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2B), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tbxas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record, 
an address by the senior Senator from 
^lahoma LMr. Kerr] on January 80, 
lOSl, at Cleveland, Ohio, at the annual 
convention of the National Rural Elec¬ 
trification Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thank you. President Clark, my good 
friend Walter Harrison, Clyde Bills, distin¬ 
guished officers, directors, and friends, our 
good friend Claude Wickard, and my fellow 
Americana. It is a privilege to be presented 
to you by my fellow Oklohaman. Clark Mc¬ 
Whorter. There Is no one here any more 
aware then l of my unworthiness of the 
wonderful things that he said about me, but, 
Clark, I want to 08810*6 you that there is no 
one here that would have been any worse 
disappointed than I, had you not said them. 

It Is a pleasure to be here with this fire¬ 
ball, Clyde Ellis. It Is not a great deal of 
credit to a man in the Congress from the 
southwestern part of the United States to 
be for rural electrification. If be wasn't, 
Clyde Bills would make the place where he 
sits down so warm that he'd soon get so tired 
that he'd be willing to go along with Clyde 
and do what he wanted to do just to get a 
little rest once in a while. 

I certainly was thrilled at the sight of 
those lovely young ladies that were queens 
and near queens, and I understand now, 
(Bark, why it was you told me that you were 
making arrangements to serve another year. 
Of course, I am not surprised that you have 
Increased the number of your queens. 

I remember the story of the American 
soldier In England who feU In love with 
and>s8k6d a lovely English girl to marry him. 
And he did such a splendid job of it, she 
was trying to express her appreciation at 
the same time she was telling him "Yes," and 
finally she said to him, "I wish you’d •xpl aln 
to me how it is you American boys are so 
courteous and ao considerate of women, see¬ 
ing that in America you have no queens." 

"Ah," he said, "You don't understand.** 
Be said, “Hers in England, you have one 
queen—but in my country every woman is 
a queen." 

1 did notice thd though, Clyde, those 
young ladles probably are not old enough to 
vote for me—but I guess I wlU sUU be run¬ 
ning when they are. 

I ought to pay my tribute to the women 
who are here and say like these other men, 
•1. too, am on your side." They do have a 


vote in your eonvention, dont they, Clark? 
I have never seen a eonvention yet but what 
they were the nuOority whether they had a 
legal vote or not. You know, X learned a 
long time ago what some fellows don’t learn 
until they are too old to do them any good. 

An old fefiow went to see his grandson, a 
kid about 8 years old. and the kid, who 
hadn't seen him in a long time, didn't rec- 
Qgnlae him: and it nearly broke the old 
fellow’s heart. 

“Why," he said, “But, don't you know me?" 

The kid saM. "No. Z don’t." 

"Why," he said 'I’m your granddad." 

"Now," aaid the boy, "That's funny. There 
has been a fellow around here all my life 
that I have called 'Oranddad'," he said, "but 
it wasn't you." And he said, "They never 
told me that granddacto come in pairs." 

"Well," said the old fellow. "But, it's this 
way. You see. 1 am your granddad on your 
father’s side." 

“Oh." the boy said, "it's that way. But if 
you aim to atay here and do well, you’ll have 
to get on the other side." 

He was like the old fellow that had the 
expsrienoe of marrying and losing hia wife 
and then falling in love with another fine 
woman. He proposed to her. and she ac¬ 
cepted him. and he said, "Now. I want to 
make a request of you." Hs said, "You know 
I was married before." 

She said, "Yes." 

He said, "That is over and gone, but I have 
a very sentimental heart." And he sahi. 
"1 can never fall to remember with some 
affection the one who is gone, and with yoiur 
permission I have her hat that I loved the 
best, and I’d like to put it up here on the 
shelf In this closet in our room and just 
keep It 08 a memento of other days." 

And she said that was all right and they 
got along fine, but In a few years she, too, 
passed away, and before too long be went 
through the same experience with another 
lovely lady and after she had responded with 
an affirmative reply to his request that she 
marry him, he told her the same thing. 

He said, "You know, I’d like to keep here 
on this shelf as a memento of that second 
wonderful woman who blessed me by being 
my wife this lovely bat of hers, and as I look 
upon it, it will freshen my memory and 
restore my sentiments.” 

And so that fine lady agreed, but in due 
oouTM of time ahe, too, passed away, and he 
went through the same identical experience 
and the same identical speech with number 
three. But ITl tell you right now she bad 
learned more than the others. 

She said, "All right, big boy, you can put 
that hot up there with the other two if you 
want to. But I want to tell you right now 
that the next hat that goes on that shelf will 
be a derby." 

You know I wee thinking, (jlark. as I was 
sitting here at this great eonvention of rural 
electrification, what a magnificent crowd this 
Is. what a fine looking bunch of men and 
women are here in this great assembly that 
has seen so many wonderful assemblages. I 
want to tell you, though, it is something, as 
you think about other assemblages that have 
been here. I understand in this very hall 
Republican national conventions have cho¬ 
sen their nominees for President. But as 
you look out over this crowd tonight. Claude, 
can you tee that they look any less prosper¬ 
ous or any le« handsome even than a Re¬ 
publican national convention? And I want 
to assure you that they are a dog-gone sight 
smarter, and It just proves that in this won¬ 
derful age of rural electrification that folks 
are os good as people, or anybody else. 

And I want to say this, as I think about 
this great setting here: The only thing that 
Z know of that would Improve It. dark;, 
would be if we could just fix It so that tht 
electricity were furnished by the Southwest¬ 
ern Electric Cooperative, of Tipton, Okla., or 
maybe the Biamldhl Electric Cooperativt* 
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from over In eastern Oklahoma. 1 believe the 
lights would be a little brighter. 

And I want to say that I am grateful to my 
fellow Oklahomans who are here and who 
have been so very, very wonderfully kind, 
and as I think about this great convention 
I wonder If there Is anybody here who ever 
had an experience similar to the good woman 
down at Nevada, Mo. The rural>electrlflca- 
tlon program was completed, the hotises were 
wired, the equipment purchased, and the 
current was turned on late one afternoon. 
Then after a while some of the good women 
got ogether and they were talking about 
their experience and what It was that Im¬ 
pressed them the most about the coming of 
electricity to their homes. 

One of the women said. “I'll tell you right 
now, when 1 cooked on my new electric 
stove It was the most wonderful experience 
that I had ever had.” 

Another one said. “Now. I’ll Just tell you 
right now, it was the washing machine that 
I enjoyed the most." She said, “It was the 
first time the clothes were ever cleaned at 
my house that I didn't do It with that old 
up-and-down motion on the washboard." 

Another one said, “Well, the thing I love 
about It Is the electric Ice box. Imagine keep¬ 
ing the food so fresh and so fine for so many 
days.” 

Finally, one good lady, a little old lady, 
who hadn’t said a word, spoke up and she 
said, "Well. I'll tell you I liked the Ice box 
end the washing machine and all that. But," 
she said, “the greatest thrill 1 had was Just 
sitting there that evening and looking at pa." 
She said, “I hadn’t seen him after dark for 
years." 

You know, as we think about the progress 
of our country. It is not difficult to find the 
secret. Our country belongs to the people. 
The country’s progress is the people's prog¬ 
ress, and the people’s progress is the coun¬ 
try's progress. As we think about the things 
that we do—as we think about the effort 
that Is required—we are thankful that we 
live in an age when there Is power, when 
there are agencies, v;hen there are elements 
available to us that do work In addition to 
what we can do with our hands. One man 
plus electricity may do the work of 10 men, 
or a hun 'red, or a thousand, and I say this 
to you—^that one of the great differences be¬ 
tween this magnificent country of ours and 
o, lers is that we have available the means 
of accomplishing and working with other 
than Just the hands and the physical power 
of our people. 

I say to you that many things contributed 
to this Nation’s emerging victorious from 
Wo-ld War I and World War II, but I know 
of nothing that made a greater contribution 
than the abundant power—electric power— 
available In our country. Yes; power in the 
factories and the mills; but Just as Impor¬ 
tant, and maybe more so, was the power on 
the farm. We have seen the amaalng trans¬ 
formation of a mighty nation, where once 
7 of 10 families lived on the farm, until to¬ 
day le s than 2 out of 10 of the families live 
on the farms. And yet the production Is 
greater because of the progress, the scientific 
development, and the Increase In the amount 
that each unit of manpower can produce. 

And one of the great contributing factors 
to that amazing development is electric 
povrer—electric power—and It Is so marvelous 
when we think about how short a period of 
time has seen so much of this development. 
I don’t see any women here old enough to 
remember when there wasn’t power avail¬ 
able on the farms, but I see a lot of men who 
are, and If you want to know the difference, 
you talk to these men and they’ll tell you 
how It was. Why, it has been but short 
time ago that public power was unknown in 
this land. When you think about It—de¬ 
velopment of public power In so brief a time, 
and the contribution It had made to the 
peacetime development and the wartime 


strength of a mighty nation, truly we pause 
in awe and wonder and also to give our silent 
thanks that such a great blessing has come 
to our people. 

I say this to you. that rural electrification 
has been more of an emancipation procla¬ 
mation for the farm women of America than 
Lincoln’s proclamation back yonder more 
than 80 years ago was to the slave popula¬ 
tion of the South. And America will not 
have come Into her own until electrification 
has been taken to every farm home In the 
land, not only the poles and the lines up 
to the doors of the farm homes, but an abun¬ 
dance of cheap power available through those 
lines. 

I could not go further without parsing 
a moment. I was impressed by the tribute 
paid here a little while ago to the great man 
whose picture we see there. I am aware of 
the contribution made by so many of you, 
here tonight, and by the countless thousands 
across the length and breadth of our land 
in this great program. But I am reminded 
that today at noon a new record was estab¬ 
lished by the man serving as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. As the noon 
hour passed, Sam Ratoukn had served as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
a longer period of time than any other man 
in the history of the Nation, and I know of 
no man who has made a greater contribu¬ 
tion to rural electrification. And so far as 
I am concerned he can continue to serve 
there tLe rest of a very long and useful life. 

Man versus the forces that he has had to 
fight has brought Into dramatic plcturiza- 
tlon the value of the utilization of power— 
the value of the team of man plus power. 
Man plus power has played a great part in 
building the richest, the most powerful na¬ 
tion on the earth. Man plus power has had 
a vital role In bringing this mighty Nation 
victorious through two World Wars. 

And I want to say this to you tonight, my 
fellow Americans, man plus power, plus the 
unquenchable, unconquerable spirit of 
America, Is winning the present world-wide 
struggle against the powers of darkness. As 
you and I think about the history of our 
Nation—as we think of that day back yonder 
nearly iOO years ago when a little group of 
3,000,000 people banded themselves together 
under the provisions of a document that 
says, “We the people of the United States 
of America"—when that limited nxunber had 
the courage to look the world In the face 
and declare themselves a free and Independ¬ 
ent government—when they had the cour¬ 
age to look their own sons and daughters 
In the face and say. "We are laxmchlng here 
an experiment to the success of which we 
are dedicating our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” When we think of what 
they did—^wlth their limited resources—we 
are Impressed by the fact that they had a 
vast abundance of faith, of undying courage. 

Well. If those 3,000,000 with their limited 
means, with their meager resources, with the 
wilderness beyond the mountains to their 
backs and with almost an unknown sea to 
their front, oould lift the flag of freedom 
and set their feet on the pathway that led 
to liberty and Justice, I want to ask you 
tonight of what should 163,000.000 Americans 
be afraid? 

When we think of the vast material wealth 
and power—when we realize tonight that 
ours is the greatest, the strongest, the rich¬ 
est. the most highly productive Nation on 
the earth, when we know that here In our 
land man has reached his greatest zenith of 
production and progress, scientific develop¬ 
ment and knowledge, freedom, liberty, and 
Justice, of what should this mighty Nation 
be afraid? 

Ah, there are many things that gird us 
with undying coxirage—but high on the 
rank is the knowledge of the vast and abun¬ 
dant quantity of electric power, and the 
knowledge that as the decades come, we will 


add to It manyfold. We are grateful for 
vast deposits of coal; we are grateful for 
the great abundance of oil and gas, those 
amazing fuels and sources of power; but I 
would remind you that when the last ton 
of coal shall have been mined and burned— 
when the last barrel of oil shall have been 
pumped and consumed—when the last cubic 
foot of gas shall have been produced and 
used—^this Nation may still have a never- 
ceasing source of heat and light and power 
from the development of Its hydroelectric 
possibilities. 

When your forebears and mine started 
westward across this Nation, they were look¬ 
ing, yes, for a home, for security, for the 
opportunity to develop themselves and their 
families. The means with which they ac¬ 
complished those results, they referred to as 
“Land and wood and water." Well, when 
this young lad right here is an old man. his 
grandchildren will be looking for land and 
wood and water. We have the land In vast 
abundance, in the most productive quanti¬ 
ties, and the finest climate on the earth if 
we will conserve and rebuild and utilize it. 
We have the water In blessed abundance if 
we will conserve and use it. As we do we 
produce that which serves the function that 
our forebears wanted the wood for most—the 
heat and the light. Yes. we have been 
abundantly blessed. We have seen the proper 
use of the great development of our bless¬ 
ings. We have seen our country grow; be¬ 
come stronger and prosper. 

You here tonight know better than any 
other group the blessings of public power. I 
believe I see the dawn of a day In which all 
producers of power have a higher respect 
and regard for all other producers. I am 
grateful for the fact that yonder In the 
Southwest, representatives of public power— 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 
guided by Douglas Wright, one of the great¬ 
est of the men who have developed this pro¬ 
gram—the Oklahoma power producing au¬ 
thority—and private utilities have Joined 
hands In a cooperative contract that has 
produced the finest grid of electric power 
available In this Nation outside only of the 
great Northwest with its unlimited hydro¬ 
electric power. 

They have seen that whatever estimate is 
made for the consumption of power Is In¬ 
adequate. They have seen that no matter 
how much the utilities produce or the State 
produces or the Government produces, that 
there cannot be too much electric power. 
And so they have Joined hands In what I 
believe will be a model contract for others 
In like positions across the land. They 
guarantee power that Is not only cheap, but 
available and abundant, for our cities and 
towns and our farms. 

As we look ahead, we are aware of the grave 
danger which our country Is confronted with, 
but, as we know the danger and analyze it, 
the great knowledge comes to us that we can 
meet It and we can overcome It. I say this 
to you tonight—and I don’t know when the 
darkest hour has been, or Is, or will be— 
but It will be the hour before the dawn. 
There is no nation on this earth, or available 
group of nations, that can defeat or subju¬ 
gate or conquer free, united America. 

You know, our enemies in this world-wide 
struggle have spent a lot of money and gone 
to a lot of trouble In an effort to find out 
how strong America Is. They have their 
subversive agents. They have their accred¬ 
ited experts studying what they can find of 
our productive capacity and power of our 
military machines, of our military equip¬ 
ment. Ah, they are trying to find out what 
the latest guided missile may be. They are 
trying to find out what the latest Improve¬ 
ment In our air power might be. Yes. we 
know that their submarines have come to 
the siurface In close proximity to our shores 
in many places, seeking to find out what the 
power and strength of our fortifications are* 
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We know tbey here shot down our elrplmnee 
yonder, seOklng to find the eecaot of Amerl- 
oAt military ml«;ht. well, 1 want to eay this 
to Ihma in deflanoe and to yon In reamur- 
ance—they are looking In the wrong place 
to find how strong America la. 

Nearly a year ago, 1 was invited to a IttUe 
community In Oklahoma called Limestone 
Gap. It waa a rural school, with an eighth 
grade graduating class of five members. I 
accepted that Invitation, along with a num¬ 
ber of others in Oklahoma, to go and visit 
those young people In their hours of gradu¬ 
ation. The great press In Oklahoma chided 
me a little bit that 1 had come from Wash¬ 
ington to Llmeetone Gap to make a gradu¬ 
ation speech. I told them that X was hon¬ 
ored to go to Lhrestone Gap—that, in the 
first fdace, I was Invited, and that politlolans 
are like business, they go where Invited and 
stay where well treated. 

In the second place. Limestone Gap was 
very near to the lam where I eras bom. It 
was Just such a school as I had attended. I 
was happy to meet friends there and make 
new acquaintances. But over and above all 
that, I went to Limestone Gap to find at first 
hand what was In the hearts and minds of 
the people at Limestone Gap—because there 
Is the secret of how strong America is. Oh, 
we are proud of our planes and our ships and 
our tanks and our guns, but they are not 
the accurate measure of the strength of the 
Nation, as are the will power and the dedica¬ 
tion and the spirit to strengthen the moral 
fiber in the hearts of the people. 

And 1 want to say this to you. when you 
go to the Limestone Gaps or to the great con¬ 
ventions—^wben you go to the crossroads of 
the great cities—you stand in amassment at 
the rugged devotion and strength of the peo¬ 
ple of this mighty Nation—and that Is the 
secret which a totalitarian nation can never 
know: that is a spirit which no despot can 
ever conquer; that is a strength which no 
arrogant aggressor can ever analyse or over¬ 
come. 

I sat this morning with a group of Future 
Farmers of America yonder in Washington, 
a group of United Statea Senators and a group 
of farm boys. We gave the boys the floor. 
We asked them to talk to us and tell us at 
their projects and their work, and X want 
to say to you that our hearts were lifted as 
we heard these young men recite the stories 
of their accomplishmente. We beard them 
tell the reasons why they arrived at the con- 
oluaion that they love the land and all over 
this bleesed cotmtry the people love their 
land. 

Yes. whether it Is on the farm or in the 
dtiee—what a coimtry—when the people are 
BO dedicated to it and when their hearta are 
eo filled with love and affection for it—and 
what a country, with its whole source of op- 
portanltiee to its youth. 

One of my aesod at es and Z a little while 
ago went to one of the great engineering 
schools In this country to interview some of 
the graduates in a certain phase of eclentlflc 
education. We eaked tor the opportunity to 
Interview the memhere of the graduating 
olaes. We did—and we found some that we 
liked especially and who were interested In 
our work, and we made arrangements to em¬ 
ploy some two or three. We then went to the 
dean of this great engineering solml and we 
said we wotdd like to have one man a little 
further along in adentiflc research than any 
of these. '*Do you have some that have gone 
even farther in the field in which we are 
Interested?” 

**Why,** he said, ”yee, we have three men 
here who are finishing their doctorate de¬ 
grees, but^’* he said, ”they*U oome pretty 
high.” 

Well, we asked him If tt would be expendve 
to interview them, and he told us no. So we 
visited with them and we found one that we 
liked espeelaUy end who seemed to kind of 
harmonize with us, and we told him we'd 


like to have him, and he said he'd Uke to 
•ome. And we sat with him and I said, 
like for you to tell me a little bit about 
your lamUy. and about your background and 
Where you come from.” 

He eald, •*Uy father wao an Immigrant 
from a country now behind the Iron cur¬ 
tain. liy mother was a nurse. They saw me 
through high school. X received a fellow- 
■hlp to a great university and that, together 
with the work I was able to do, saw me 
through that school. Then X received a 
scholarship here and that, together with the 
meager help my father and mother eould 
do for me. has seen me through hare.” 

He said, *T want to go to work for you, 
but first X want to go yonder to a State far 
away from here to visit my father and 
mothw. My mother is no longer able to 
woik. My father Is still a waiter yonder in a 
great hotel.” 

I saM. ”What a country that the son of 
an Immigrant eould work his way through 
schools and oome to the point where he 
cotdd graduate from the toughest engineer¬ 
ing school on the earth with the highest 
honors In his class. 'Wtxat a country—and 
what a strength—and what a power—^In a 
united America.” 

The people In the eltlee and towns, the 
people at the eroeeroads, the people on the 
farms, have had the opportunity to develop 
their resources and their opportunity and 
their eeourity. All over the world, men and 
women envy you and me. Hiey watoh us 
as we go to work unhampered by any fears— 
as we come home to a happy family meal, 
as we go to our schools and our churches, 
es we drive our cam down any road, or play 
the radio, watoh the television, or go to the 
movies. But to these people all over the 
world, there comes from the Kremlin the 
constant warning to them that our way of 
life—the American way of life—won't work. 
It can't last, they say. It will either be de¬ 
stroyed or destroy Itsdf, 

You know, some actually think that what 
we have in this bleesed land Is too good to be 
true. X say to you that it ie good enough to 
be true. The Russian war dogs shout fore¬ 
bodings of doom tm our American way of 
life. They do this, trying to build confidence 
among their own people. They do it, tnriag 
to undermine the confidence that others 
have in us or that we have in ourselves. 
From that whited aepuleber of men’s hopes 
wherein their evil deslgne are incubated and 
from whence they are spewed out to curse 
and blight the free world, the war lords in 
the Kremlin shout that western dvUleatlon 
Will destxoy tteelf. 

I say that western olvtlteatlon Is stronger 
today than it has ever been. It to becoming 
more powerful each day. It will become 
strong enough, and very aoon, to either pre¬ 
vent world war HI cr win such a war if a 
stupid and cruel foe provokes It. 

Western clvtllaatlon, our civilisation, will 
also he wise enoui^ end strong enoui^ to 
sefCguard our frsedom end our liberty while 
we are safeguarding the security of our coun¬ 
try. This power is physical, yee—but this 
power to also moral and sptadtoal. Thtw 
while we either prevoit the starting of world 
war by Russia's mad rulers or while we 
defeat them. If they force war iqxm us, we 
will at the eeme time seek to persuade people 
around the world—yee, even those behind the 
iron curtain—to find aiMl dalm human free¬ 
dom and eptrltoud liberty for themedvee. 

To aooomifltoh tbaae ends, which are the 
minimum, we must match and surpass Rus¬ 
sia's military power. 

We must then compel those monatere in 
the Kremlin to come before the bar of world 
opinion and hiunan Jusdoe. They must be 
hdd accountable for their terrible sine. 
They must be compdled to accept peiaee- - 
real peace w i th adequate guarantiee that 
freedom and liberty and Jusdoe wlU not pcu- 
idi. but will prosper and fiourtoh In the 
earth. 


The rural deetdo co<ops mardh la tbs 
front ranks of a unltsd and dstemlnsd 
Amsriea. Through ooopsratton and unity 
you have eome thus far. and you have found 
It good. Through eooperatUm and unity 
aai^ yowMilves you will eonttnue to go 
forward toward your goal of abundant power 
for abundant living for every farm boms. 
Through oooperatlon sad unity 188,000.000 
Amertoans are marCblhg with IrreelattUe 
tread toward their most diertohsd goals of 
frssdom, pro s psr i ty, and asourlty at horns 
and peace around the world. 


Tlw Danocrfitk Party, a Prograt^va 
Parly Tkat Hat Never Died 

EX1HN8ZON OF REIAARKS 

HON. ROBOTS. KERR 

or OK)UUR>MA 

IN TBS SBNATB OF TBS UNITSD STATVB 
Mondap, April 2 (lepiitaUoe day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KWCR. Mr. President, last Sat¬ 
urday evening the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 0 *Maho- 
NiYl delivered an eloquent and power¬ 
ful address at the annual Jefferson- 
Jacfcson dixmer, in Detroit, Mich. I ask 
unanimous consent that It be printed in 
the Appendix of the RaooaD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rtcou), 
as follows; 

Tax Dxmocsatic Paxtt, a Pxomxssivx Pastt 
That Has Nxvxr Dna> 

(Addrem of Senator Joasra C. O’MAHoaar) 
No monber of the United States Senate 
could oome to Michigan to make a political 
speech and, at the earns time, refrain from 
paying his tribute of highly deserved honor, 
Teiq>ect. and admiration to the great states¬ 
man who has represented this State in the 
Senate of the United States since early in 
1938. By curious ooinoldenee, Axmoa R. 
Vamhembsm toaO. the oath of office as » Sen¬ 
ator of the United States on March 81, 1938. 
exactly 38 years ago today. 

As a Democrat and as an Amerloan I honor 
both my party and myself when, on this no¬ 
table anniversary, I say that Axniox VANoxif- 
xBxo ranks among the greatest statesmen of 
this country. Hto character, hto courage, hla 
ability, and, above aU, hto loyal American- 
torn have won for him a secure position In 
the history of this Government and in the 
history of the world. He to the type of Ideal 
■tatesman who places country above party. 
The people of Michigan have recognised these 
great quaUtlee tn him. and, as one who has 
served with him for more than 17 years, X 
t h a nk the people of Michigan who have 
made aU of the people of the United States 
their debtors by returning him to the Senate 
In election after election reganUese of the 
temporary trend of tote political tides. 

It to appropriate that Z Should make this 
reference to the eervicee and the iduuwcter of 
Senator VAanMurasBe on this oooasion because 
there never was a time when It should be 
more Clearly understood by aU of the people 
and particularly by tboee of us who occupy 
poslUoiis of leadership in the public eflhira 
of the Nation that a poutloal party baa no 
reason XOr eodsienoe SBoept to earve the best 
InterastB of aU the pe^e. Farttoanship 
which beoomee cmly.faotkmattom and vdUeh 
la mottvatad only by ttw aspIraUeii to bold 
political cfiloe perfonne no pubUo jervlee, and 
the party which opeiatae on that baste la 
doomed to failure as tbe poitttcal tatotory of 
this country amply proves. Good govern- 
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ment In the Interest of all Is always the best 
politics. 

We have assembled at the annual Jefler- 
son-Jackson dinner to honor two of the out¬ 
standing statesmen of this country from 
whom Democrats have always drawn their 
heritage of political principle. It should 
never be forgotten that we who gather as 
Democrats year after year throughout the 
Nation to draw renewed devotion to the prin¬ 
ciples for which these men stood, are the 
members of the only party the life of which 
la coequal with the life of the Nation It¬ 
self. Jefferson was the founder of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, but more Important than that, 
he was one of the principal founders of our 
Nation and no man In all history more clear¬ 
ly outlined than did he the obligation of po¬ 
litical organization to serve the welfare of all 
the people. 

TH* UNDTINO VITALirY OF TH* DBMOCBATIC 
PAKTT 

We are members of a party which has never 
died becaU'se It has drawn undjring vitality 
from the fact that Its members and Its lead¬ 
ers have recognized that Its primary func¬ 
tion Is to promote popular government and 
to advocate policies best calculated to pre¬ 
serve the opportunity of the masses to en¬ 
joy the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness which Jefferson so 
eloquently defended In writing the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence. 

It Is no mere chance that from Jefferson 
to Truman the Democratic Party has pre¬ 
served throughout the history of this coun¬ 
try an unbroken record of devotion to pro¬ 
gressive principles save only for a brief time 
In the last century when Its leaders yielded 
temporarily to defend the vested Interests 
of the slave power. Let no Democrat forget, 
however: 

First, that Jefferson himself advocated the 
abolition of slavery: 

Second, that Martin Van Buren. beloved 
friend, lieutenant, and successor of Andrew 
Jackson r'^ President, became. In 1848, the 
first Presidential candidate to advocate free 
soil: 

Third, that when Abraham Lincoln and 
his colleagues Joined, In the middle of the 
last century, with supporters of Van Buren 
to form a new party to oppose the extension 
of slavery, they went back to Jefferson for 
a name: and 

Finally, that when In the middle of the 
Civil War Lincoln ran for reelectlon his run¬ 
ning mate was the military governor of Ten. 
nessee, the former Democratic United States 
Senator from that State, Andrew Johnson, 
whose administration as the successor of 
Lincoln after the latter’s martyrdom was 
ruined by Republican leadership In Congress 
because he sought to carry out the liberal 
program of Abraham Lincoln. 

The party Thomas Jefferson founded was 
called the Democratic-Republican Party. 
Under Jackson it became known as the Demo¬ 
cratic Party and In the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century It was only natural that the 
new advocates of human rights should have 
chosen to be known as Republicans Just as 
Jefferson was known as a Republican, though 
sneerlngly called a “Jacobin” by the reac¬ 
tionaries of that time. Just as we are now 
called Socialists and Communists by the re¬ 
actionaries of our time. 

UNCOLN ON THE LEOXTIMATE OBJECT OF 
GOVERNMEVrr 

It Is not surprising, therefore, that when 
the Lincoln papers were opened In the Li¬ 
brary of Congress on July 1047, there was 
found among them a fragment of writing 
in Lincoln’s own hand which ought to be 
committed to memory by every American 
citizen and particularly by those who, in 
the current political scene, are constantly 
denouncing the Democratic Party on the 
charge that It has given too much power 
to government. These are the words of 


Abraham Lincoln, follower of Jefferson, ad¬ 
vocate of freedom, defender of government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. 
Listen: 

“The legitimate object of government Is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at 
all or cannot do so well for themselves In 
their separate and Individual capacities. In 
all that the people can Individually do as 
well for themselves the Government not to 
Interfere.” 

In our time we have seen private central 
economic power establish arbitrary control 
over the lives of the people. It was the fail¬ 
ure of the Republican Party to put an end 
to private economic exploitation of the 
masses that made possible the victories of 
Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Harry ’Truman. ’They were advocating the 
principles of the welfare state so well de¬ 
fined by Lincoln, when he said that It Is 
the legitimate object of government to do 
for the people what they need to have done 
but cannot do at all or cannot do so well for 
themselves. 

Contrast the history of this democratic 
vitality from the days of Jefferson to the 
days of Truman with the history of the par. 
ties which have opposed us. Washington, 
the first President, was the choice of all the 
people. He was the unanimous choice of 
the Presidential electors, both In 17E8 and 
In 1792, but In his Cabinet Jefferson became 
the leader of the party of the people and 
Hamilton the leader of the party of the 
vested Interests. Hamilton became the 
leader of the Federalists, a political party 
which In 1796 gave the United States one 
and only one President, John Adams. Jeffer^ 
son followed In 1800 and not until 24 years 
had elapsed was the Jeffersonian succession 
broken. In 1824, though Andrew Jackson 
had the largest vote, he lacked a majority In 
the electoral college and John Quincy Adams, 
under whom the Whigs came into existence, 
was elected President by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. He served only a single term 
and was succeeded by Andrew Jackson. 
’There followed under Jackson and Van Buren 
12 years of progressive government In de¬ 
fense of the people against the vested In¬ 
terests. 

HOW THE WHICS DIED OP A STRADDLE 

In 1840 the Whigs came back to power for 
a single term. It Is significant that they 
campaigned without a political platform of 
well-defined principle, just as it is significant 
that In 1848 the Whig Party achieved Its 
last national success when Instead of meet¬ 
ing the Issue of the time, the slavery issue. 
It nominated Zachary Taylor, a candidate 
satisfactory to the proslavery Interests, for 
President and Millard Fillmore, an anti- 
slavery man, for Vice President. ’That strad- 
die, that failure to meet the issue, killed the 
Whig Party. It died 100 years ago for lack 
of political principle, a disease which no 
party can survive. 

Now, the Republican Party of our time, 
which, curiously enough, has been distin¬ 
guished like the Whigs before it for the pre- 
ponderance of single-term Presidents It has 
elected. Is quite obviously making ready to 
wage the campaign ot 1952 without a clear- 
cut platform of political principle. It Is pre¬ 
paring In 1962 to die of a straddle Just as 
the Whigs In 1852 vanished forever from the 
political stage. 

Let us not forget that the election of 1948 
was won by Harry Truman when most politi¬ 
cal observers were of the opinion that be 
was doomed to defeat. His success was 
based upon the simple fact that he had a 
platform and the courage to maintain It 
whereas he was opposed by a party which 
was trjring, like the Whigs before it, to pussy¬ 
foot Into power. 

The Democrats of Michigan are making 
their campaign now to the people of this 
State, to the Independents and to the Re¬ 


publicans who believe In straightforward, 
courageous, and positive government for the 
benefit of the people. You have a Demo¬ 
cratic Governor, the only Democrat In 36 
years to have been reelected chief executive, 
a triumph which came to Governor Williams 
because he is a leader with a program as well 
as a leader of personality and of principle. 

You can go into this campaign in every 
county and in every city of this State and 
successfully challenge your opponents to say 
precisely where the Republican Party, as a 
party, stands upon the great Issues of our 
time. 

You may Invite the voters of Michigan to 
Join you because you have a party with a 
positive program and a positive record. And 
If any opposing political leader should cher¬ 
ish the hope that a Presidential campaign In 
1952 can be won by name-calling or finger 
pointing. Just tell them that .Kefavver and 
Fulbricht are Democrats, if the cry of 
socialism and communism should be raised. 
Just tell them that the Truman program 
has contained communism at the borders of 
Greece and Turkey while the Marshall plan 
has turned communism back in Italy and in 
France and has rehabilitated all Western 
Europe and made it once again the forum 
of freemen. 

WHERE DOES THE COP STAND ON MODERN ISSUES t 

This is the record that no one can deny, 
but where does the Republican Party stand 
as a party on either domestic or International 
Issues'/ 

Does It still adhere to the claims of Landon 
and Wlllkie and Dewey that it should be 
given power because it possesses a better 
capacity than the Democratic Party to make 
effective the political reforms conceived and 
enacted by the Democrats? 

Does the Republican Party pledge Itself 
to continue the present policy of our Govern¬ 
ment to win International peace by collec¬ 
tive security through the United Nations, or 
does It propose, by returning to a bankrupt 
Isolationism, to Invite a third world war and 
thereby risk the destruction of human free¬ 
dom everywhere—freedom to the preserva¬ 
tion of which this Nation has been dedicated 
since Its very inception? 

No man tonight can tell where the Repub¬ 
lican Party stands upon these Issues, domes¬ 
tic or International. No man can doubt 
where the Democratic Party stands. 

When, at the beginning of this century, 
the Republican leadership failed to meet the 
domestic policies of that time, the people 
turned to Woodrow Wilson. The reforms of 
his two administrations enacted in the face 
of persistent and desperate Republican op¬ 
position have never been repealed. 

When Republican leadership In the twen¬ 
ties again failed to meet the domestic issues, 
the people again turned to the Democratic 
Party. The reforms which have been enacted 
since 1933 under Democratic leadership In the 
White House and In the Congress still stand 
unchallenged except for the Indirect attack 
which is made upon them by reactionary Re¬ 
publican leaders who Indulge themselves In 
general charges of socialism and communism, 
but who do not dare to advocate the repeal of 
the progressive legislation enacted under 
Roosevelt and Truman. 

The Independent voter knows these things. 
The independent voter knows that your party 
gave agricultural relief where the opposition 
failed. The Independent voter knows that 
the Democratic Party stands for social Jus¬ 
tice, that It Is opposed to the economic ex¬ 
ploitation of the masses, that It Is the ad¬ 
vocate of opportunity for the Individual and 
that It has been' so successful In carrying 
out these purposes that In the 6 years since 
the war America has enjoyed the most pros¬ 
perous era In all history. 

EXTRAORDINARY PROSPERITY OF LAST B TEARS 

A Democratic Congress passed and Presi¬ 
dent Truman signed the Employment Act of 
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1M« iM* tmmgitt; *s «te *m|)M ct tWa 
cc «mfa y,liwta»d«ig> 4 e pg ew l ooiollowinglii» 
end or Would Wer n. tiM fraatart proipei l ty 
tbat *»y people twee enjoyed eayiilieM on 
tbe faoe of dhe pidbo. Borne lO.QOQdOO nodor 


We twee no attmwttee mw to lenedn 
lofel end eteedbut end eeroMyeouB to de- 
teue of the prlneipleB of fieedon. The 

erhole geniiu of our people has ; 
of oomedeoue extd ooi&fkdnnd aitt<fafeem- 


llnited Stotei In tbe teet • peexe. liorepetoo* povenunent. It taoee iii fnateet toewt now 


sumed durlaxd toeae d feaea tbaa daring the 
war ftaelf edCIi ell the etaggarlng ndttfeary 
conaa n i p ttoncdtlwoooBtet. Hear lUMnea Have 
been tauat uU oeer tbe United States. StaaM 
haee been dbouehed. rural rtectri l lcat to a bae 
made markets out of the most distant fame 
and randhua. Corporate proitta haee renohed 
near blgba neeer baCoM esparleaeBd. Searf 
dallf paper in the United Stataa, day sdtor 
day end week after week during the peat B 
yeate has been recording Um d w ee lnprnant of 
this prosperity. From IMS to IBM tbe peo¬ 
ple of the XTnMed Statoe lu eeery county and 
in eeery oonumuitty froas coast to co a st and 
from north to aondi has nddaead na« rao- 
orda or progress and plenty. Wages axe blgb- 
er than ever before and amerlaa an blgber 
than eeer before. More than dg.OOgMO people 
are employed and no one can deny tba reoacd. 
Xt etands for alt to an. 

Tell the I n d ep e n dent ettmen of Michigan, 
tell the new voter who has never lived under 
a Bapuimnan adadnlstmtlan wbat happenad 
wban Jtorbert Boovar eras President. Ask 
them If they an witting to trust tba Intoxe 
of this oountry to the naetlonary leaden 
who fought an these progressive at^ whOa 
tfaajr were being enacted and who denounce 
us now aa Socialists baeause va enacted 
them. Ask the Bepubllcan leadocs whether 
they propose to ahandom the ma-too plat- 
forma of thatr past four Presldantlal cam¬ 
paigns or whethcar they have the courage to 
the znpeal of this legislation. 

Tou know what the answer wXU he. Tbe 
nfoems brought shout by the Desoocrats 
wen m long overdue that they cannot be 
abandoned, hut If the dbeetion of this Oov- 
ernment wan to he handed hack to the op- 
ponewta of {NOgreai, the fruits of Democratlo 
■wmata woUM be xapidly dtaalpatert and the 
whole struggle for the reestabllafatnent of 
social Justice would have to begin agian. 8o 
much for tbe domestic scene. 

Bow about tbe Inte rn a t i on a l program? 
Modem aclanca hea made Isolation hm an 
ImpomlbUtty. Bay, aaon than that, Amer- 
toan inventive skill, Amerloan scientific pxog- 
nm has so impeo^ tbs numas of trans- 
portatloa and communication In the modem 
world that we have no choloe but to march 
eoutngeously down the path tbe great Sen¬ 
ator VsMBonaaa eo hnaly treads. 


who an waiting for us to yield to timidity 
and defeattun. 

laiat la not the afdrit of Amarlea. Axnart- 
cans are free. They know that than la no 
matartaUetle farce eapaMa of aaatohtng 
stie aB t h with the power of a free aoui. Wa 
know that the people of tbe world do not 
want war, that they an d t l va n to war only 
through tba folly or the atoutdlty of Madam 
without tatth in Qod or man. 



We know that war cattles nothing, that 
every suooeaalve war is more appalling than 
Its pndaaoasor. Suraly we know that a third 
world war would plunge all the world Into a 
new era of darkness and tyranny, but we 
know that If we have the eourage to live aa 
our predeoasaoci on this eontinenthavs lived, 
freely, courageously, and devotedly in the 
knowledge that ihe spiritual power of man 
can never be permanently overthrown by 
the evil of materlaUsm, then it will be our 
glory to have been the Nation that ahall have 
led tbe srarld to permanent peace. 

The Democratic Party is tbe party that has 
never died because it has been a prcgyesslve 
party. Xt served tbe people in the time of 
Aaffaraon and Jackson. It served the poopto 
amdar Wilsanand underBoosavelt. It'sserv- 
ing the people now under Freaident Trunum. 
It has a program, a progressive program 
which Bepid)llcan leadiwa realst but dare 
not attaok. 

The Republican Party on the other hand 
la a. party svithout a nationally xeoognlaed 
pragnun on cither the home front or the 
intsraaUonal front. Not until the BepuhU- 
can Oonventlon Is held in IBSd arill It be 
pn s Nh I a for the people to kmm to what ex¬ 
tent it will try to Mad tbe oountry Into tbe 
past, but all the sigr<s of ttie times Indl- 
oate that la lOiS tt wlU turn back into the 
same paths of Indedslon and futility in 
which its predecesBors, toe Federalists and 
the WbtEs, perished. 


EXTVNSZON OF RmiUR9ED3 


Amcrfcen Mng^raage airplanes haws trl- 
tUBfiked over mountains and oosans. Thera 
to no geographical bartlar behind which a 


HOM. WALTER H.JODD 


the grata, wMstber gisun AS a fltt or a kum 
would have political strings attached. Os- 
lay only ioatsrs this uadiaigqr eondttion and 
^ I an aimeB»lwra of sapsrity around tba 
wImjM prafact. 

The Bouse BuMs Oomadtass baa been 
brooding over the bill, cbiufiy booanas the 
XndUm Ctovernmant bad ostg M u il y aalDSd to 
be aaowud to jravebsaa 8,owfl0g tone of 
Wheat an a Iraig term loan, and asms coos- 
wttteemaa ballora that tbs wboM psofeet 
tooutd be eoosi d ersd on tots basis. Mr. Ttu- 
asan suggests that IjMOXlOO tana ba aant im- 
madlately as a gut aud the dIspoBMhm of the 
rast be dMnussad tater. There M good eenro 
In this proposal; It would mast tba most 
urgent aaeds of Xndta wtibeut turtber per- 
My, whiM sUowtng debate on teraas of pay- 
asent for tbe ronmtadsr of tbs wbast. But 
in any case, some decision should be raaobed 
apeedliy. Tbe XJaited BCates bee an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove to tbe Indian people that 
their welfare is a matter of concern to this 
country: that Amaxloaaa do not always think, 
as some of the more eacitahie Xadttm phb- 
Uolsts nice to chaige. In terms of weapons 
and power polit i cs. Tbe wheat would he a 
vary eloquent stahesaartnr to India, and toe 
lass hsgtfltag and bbstruotloaism that ac¬ 
company it the better. 


TkeSiraiila 

dM Well 

OPRBMARKS 


RON. HOBERT H. 


IN THE BBNATE OF IBB UMTXTD BTATBB 

Mtmiav, April 2 depiiiaftoe dap of 
Mondap, March 28). 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, tt Is 
«n honor and % pitwilege f or tne to Inlng 
to the Bttentlon of the Senate a series 
of three artities hy Prof. He the i t Mfi- 
Closky arhlch appeared in the Minne¬ 
apolis Star for February 27 and 28 and 
Ifareh i, dealYng with tbe conflict which 
cktets today betwee n tbe free and demo- 
cratle cjnntetes of the world and the 
Soviet Union and her BateOttes. Mot 
only is Professor MoCloakey a personal 
friend of mine, but he is a respected 
member of the Unlverstty of Minnesota 
toarhlng staff, one of tbe liMuiing 
young political ac tent late in tbe country. 


wito any hope of salvatloa to ra t ira bshiiid 
Maagined barrtera while sthandonlag tbe nat¬ 
ural rcsourcs B and InduMrlal pohmttallties 
of Boxupe and AMa and Afnoa to tbe Com- 
mtmMta. To tom ear backs upon tbe frae 
psopM of W es t er n Barope would bs to sor- 
re n d e r the l e sou ree s and the SfcUM of the 
whole Eastern Hemiapliere to oominanMm. 
To eondenm the 

feesAved tbe rel1|to«w doettlxue of OhrM- 
tlantty and tbe poltttcal doetrlnea of fne- 
dean to totalitarian slavery would be a ear- 
render of principle that would dishonor die 
memory of all toe great founders of this 
B eputaic. It would profit us noffatag. We 
woifld su rr end er two-thirds of the wcnd*s ra- 
aouroas. We would surrender the asptratMos 
cf bo ndra ds of millions of people who want 
peace and freedom end we would 
oucselves to the lorn of our own eesantlal 
liberties by years of fearful waiting for toe 
Atomic Attack the Boviets would be bound to 
launch. 


Mondap, April 2,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. SpeBber. under leave 
to extend my remazlcs in the Bxooao. I 
IneliKle the following editoital from the 
Mqw toiIe Reraid Tribune of Suntej. 
April 1.19S1: 

Ov KmwmuA xw Xwsm 
The tamtafi In India haa shown no eigna of 
abating: the bill to prov i d e Aaaertoan wheat 
lor tbe hungiy has been stalled In Oongrem. 
A quick deeiaion is tn y er a tivo, both from 
the Mandpolnt of humanity and as a matter 
of practical poUttea. The primary puipoae 
of dtspatahliig wheat to India to to allevtate 
dtattesa, a atop vdiltib to in aooord with a 
great American tradition. But agatast toe 
mMdground of the dtSWenoae between tbe 
IJBlind States and Xndta on mattors of for¬ 
eign poUegr, there are aome in toto cou nt ry 
who would make the wheat sMpmento oon- 
ditlonal on some thaage in India's attttnde. 
and than me many Indians who suBpset that 


of the Dbooseb. 


There being no objoetlon. the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Regobs. 
Asfonowa: 

(Ftara tbs MtanaapoUs Star of Nstarnary fi7. 
t»51| 

WKAT Has Bbohohv US TO nn BamK or Wm? 


(By Herbert Modosky) 

No oonlUct Xaoad by modern man has been 
more Important for the future of freedom 
and culture than the prasent struggle be¬ 
tween toe Sovtot world and toe West. 

What to toe maanitig of this ooninetV Is It 
nsenly a atr ug gle betwean toostile eoanondo 
systsmaf li It a straggto for tse rttu e y f Xa 
it. aa Bovlet Madera Maim, eanaad by Wall 
Btraet or by Amertcaa foral^ polMyf 
The oonflic t hefora wa M eo fundamental 
that If toe BovMto win. we Shall loae not only 
our troedom but maaj otoer quahtlm upon 
which eivtttsstloa rsaK It to. therefora. vi¬ 
tal that we wnderwtand what it to ahont. that 
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we do not indulge in fanciful myths about 
the nature of the enemy that confronts us. 

The very scope of the present conflict and 
our profound hope that It will not need to be 
resolved by war sometimes leads us into con¬ 
fusion concerning its nature and catxses. 

This belief is advanced mainly by Soviet 
dommunlets. Yet Soviet leaders consider 
Britain no less an enemy than the United 
States, despite the fact that Britain has 
partly abandoned capitalism in favor of so¬ 
cialism. Still we have no serious conflict 
with Britain. And the number of Americans 
who would be willing to risk war with Russia 
over differences In the economies Is ridicu¬ 
lously small. 

Related to this Is the Communist charge 
that the present conflict results from the 
manipulations of a rather vague demon 
known as Wall Street. 

But Wall Street (or more accurately. Amer¬ 
ican businessmen) Is not always more influ¬ 
ential than other power groups In determin¬ 
ing our foreign policy. 

Following World War H. many business¬ 
men were friendly toward the Soviet Union 
and eager to enlarge their trade relations 
with the U. S. S. R. Even today business- 
minded leaders are by no means always In 
the forefront of the struggle against Soviet 
power. Men like Taft, Hoover, and Joseph 
B. Kennedy, for example, are k/he champions 
of the least provocative policies toward the 
U. S. S. R. 

Furthermore, businessmen differ among 
themselves in many of their attitudes and 
opinions. To assume that they form a sin¬ 
gle segment of opinion and Influence Is to 
torture the facts. 

It Is sometimes thought the conflict Is es¬ 
sentially about competing territorial aspira¬ 
tions. It Is manifestly clear, however, that 
the Western Powers now possess few such 
aspirations. 

The Soviet Union, for Its part, protests its 
innocence on this score, and while, In the 
light of the enormous territorial expansion 
of the U. S. S. R. since 1945, we may rea¬ 
sonably question this Innocence, it does not 
appear that the mere addition of territory 
Is what the Soviet Union most needs or 
wants. 

The struggle to Influence territories, espe¬ 
cially In central Europe and the Far East, 
has, of course, sharpened the conflict, but 
this appears to be a derivative rather than 
a primary factor. 

It is also thought by some that the fault 
lies mainly with American politics and for¬ 
eign policy. Are we blameless? Have we 
contributed In no way to the present world 
difficulties? It would be rash indeed to 
assume so. 

We have failed In a most vital Internal 
area—race relations—and this has reflected 
Itself In world affairs. We are known 
throughout Europe and. more Important, 
throughout Asia, as a nation that treats Ne¬ 
groes shabbily, conflnes them to second-class 
citizenship, and holds peculiar notions about 
white supremacy. 

It Is more difficult than we usually 
Imagine to present ourselves and be ac¬ 
cepted as the friends of the non-Caucasian 
peoples of the world when we are so ob¬ 
viously vulnerable on this score. 

Another shortcoming is our inexperience 
in international politics. We often lack 
finesse and refinement in our International 
dealings. We are sometimes wanting In the 
patience and subtle wisdom that a more ex¬ 
perienced people might have developed. 

We have sometimes been rash, and have 
antagonized sensitive Europeans and Asia¬ 
tics. We have exhibited sometimes an ex¬ 
cess of pride, and even arrogance. In our 
attitudes toward other nations. 

We have committed sins in the past by 
Joining with other Western Powers In Im- 
pmrlallst ventures. We grow Increasingly 
more free from this, but our past sins never¬ 
theless continue to plague us. 


Factors of this sort have contributed to 
the present conflict, but none of them is 
decisive, and none of them compares In sig¬ 
nificance with the behavior of the Soviet 
Union In provoking the conflict. 

It muy be said, of course, that we con¬ 
tribute now by our policy of resistance and 
rearmament, and there Is a sense In which 
this may be true. For It is possible that 
these policies will have a provocative effect 
on the Soviet regime. 

[From the Minneapolis Star of February 28, 
1951] 

Communist Religion Sows Szxds or Wax 
(By Herbert McClosky) 

The major responsibility for the present 
world conflict belongs to the Communist re¬ 
gime of Russia. At least four characteristics 
of Soviet communism must be examined to 
understand why this Is so: (1) Its ideology; 
(2) Its dictatorial government; (3) its dis¬ 
torted sense of reality; and (4) Its irrational 
anxieties and fears. 

Soviet communism is no ordinary political 
movement. It is a political religion, dog¬ 
matic, consecrated, fanatical, and with a 
view of history that regards the ultimate 
victory of communism as a certainty. 

The driving force which, according to Bol¬ 
shevik Ideology, motivates history to this end 
is the class struggle. The doctrine of class 
struggle Is a central myth of Communist 
theology. This struggle, say Soviet Commu¬ 
nists. has now been transferred to the Inter¬ 
national realm where It will some day pro¬ 
duce a final Armageddon in favor of commu¬ 
nism. 

Soviet leaders apparently believe, there¬ 
fore. that a world conflict is Inevitable, and 
have, in fact, said so on numerous occasions. 
Capitalism In crisis, they argue, will seek to 
start a war In order to survive. So long as 
there Is a division of the classes in the world, 
the struggle will remain. 

so the U. S. S. R. prepares for war. It did 
BO even when other nations were preparing 
for peace. It maintains the largest army, 
the most continuous flood of military prep- 
aratlons, the most aggressive foreign policy, 
the most persistent tendency to expand, the 
most uncooperative policy of all nations In 
its international dealings. 

There Is, however, more to the story. Noth¬ 
ing Is plainer about the Soviet system than 
that It Is a dictatorship of the most extreme 
and concentrated sort. 

As a doctrinaire dictatorship. It tends al¬ 
ways to read the motives of others In con¬ 
spiratorial terms. It cannot be persuaded of 
the good will of those it has marked as 
enemies. It Is essentially irrational and be¬ 
yond the reaches of reason. Neither logic 
nor facts can readily prevail against It. It 
is a closed system, ideologically and politi¬ 
cally, and It cannot easily be appealed to. 

In a society that cannot conceive of hon¬ 
est Intellectual disagreements and that 
places no reliance on the free play of Ideas, 
distortions crowd out reality and ultimately 
forbid it. The Soviet regime has forbidden 
Itself from learning the truth, for It has not 
only closed its mind, but has also closed the 
channels by which the truth might emerge. 

Where the price of error is arrest or death, 
do even Its agents dare to report the truth 
when It contradicts the dogma? 

To deal with a regime of this sort, is to 
deal with a phenomenon so fundamentalist 
that it will have the world only on Its own 
terms; a phenomenon in whose given word 
no faith can be placed: that refuses to un¬ 
derstand the simplest and plainest language; 
and that twists and perverts whatever argu¬ 
ment It touches. 

It knows little or nothing of compromise, 
though It respects power, and will on occa¬ 
sion yield to It. 

Soviet leaders respect no other man's opin¬ 
ions and values, because they hold themselves 
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to have divined the final truth about man 
and the universe. They regard tolerance os 
a sign of weakness, and disagreement as a 
sign of depravity. They regard all means as 
permissible to them, for they believe and 
have said that there is no morality except 
revolutionary, class morality. 

The Soviet dictatorship is, furthermore, 
like all dictatorships, psychologically inse¬ 
cure, for its sense of reality Is so distorted 
that it is subject to exaggerated fears and 
anxieties of Its own making. It Is partly 
this and partly its messianic Ideology that 
drives the regime to expand and to extend 
its rule over others. 

This expansion. In turn, deepens the con¬ 
flict, for it is then thought by others, and 
with Justlflcatlon. that the Soviet dictator¬ 
ship will never be satisfled until it controls 
the entire world. 

[Prom the Minneapolis Star of March 1,1051] 
We Have No Choice But To Resist 
(By Herbert McClosky) 

Facing a growing conflict with the Soviet 
Union, what choices do we have? Pour pos¬ 
sible courses seem open to us: (1) The policy 
of the third camp; (2) pacifism; (3) submis¬ 
sion; (4) reslstancs even at the risk of war. 

The third camp idea expressed by a num¬ 
ber of European intellectuals holds that So¬ 
viet communism and capitalist America are 
two giant ogres, both bad. It regards tho 
choice between them as imperfect, and there¬ 
fore chooses neither. 

The basic assumption of this view Is er¬ 
roneous. and the view itself is perfectionist 
and utopian. It bewails the Imperfect choice 
that faces it, and wants to have the struggle 
on its own terms or not at all. 

Most of us cannot hold with this view. Wo 
have no right to assume that because the 
struggle Is imperfect, we have no respon¬ 
sibility toward it. The life that has been 
built out of the democratic tradition may 
be less than perfect, but it is nevertheless 
worth choosing, worth preserving, and worth 
defending. 

Nor, for most of us. is pacifism a realistic 
alternative. The motivations of pacifism are 
extraordinarily noble. It demands of us, 
however, that we be more than human, or 
perhaps less than human. 

For the pacifist asks of us that for the 
sake of the pure principle we must be pre¬ 
pared, If necessary, to sacrifice friendship, 
love, loyalties, liberties, and perhaps our lives. 
This is more than moat of us who are merely 
human are willing or able to pay. 

If Soviet leaders were the sort of people 
who might respect pacifism, this alternative 
might be meaningful. But Soviet pacifists 
are in oncentratlon camps or dead. 

We come now to the alternatives of sub¬ 
mission or resistance. 

It is hard to believe that men who value 
freedom could hold with submission. For to 
submit is to give ourselves up to a way of 
life that could destroy the vitalities of 
civilization. 

The Soviet regime has Imposed on Its own 
people and would Impose on others, if It 
could, a ruthless dictatorship, unlimited In 
power and largely lacking in moral sensi¬ 
bility. It exercises on its own people and 
those it has conquered the methods of de¬ 
ceit, violence, and terror. It persecutes its 
scientists, Its scholars. Its artists for even the 
most modest deviations from dogma, and it 
imposes upon the great mass of men a des¬ 
potism as great as any the world has ever 
known. 

Against this, there exists In the west and 
in America, a democratic conviction that is 
still, despite shortcomings, of considerable 
vitality. 

Let no one tell us that political freedom Is 
of no consequence, that It means only the 
freedom to starve or to suffer. Among many 
other things, our freedom makes possible 
the correction of our shortcomings, a search¬ 
ing out of our deficiencies. 
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Xt gives to an of im some opfKXtimltsr to 
Initiate the course of our own lives. We have 
the hope of realtalng. through freedom, our 
best quaUties. and we can oorreet error. 

This is no trivial matter. Where there Is 
no possibility of oorreotlng error, the entire 
culture becomes warped and distorted. It Is 
regulated and ground down by those who 
assume their own Infalllblltty. 

If the present ocmfllct ehouM unfortu¬ 
nately come to final leeue, let us at least 
be clear-headed oonoeralng Its meaning. 
For no saatter what cavwes It, It wUl be a 
conflict over the survival of the humanistic 
tradition. We will have to choose between 
freedom and despotism. 


Is the RFC Necessary? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD H VELDE 

ariLUWois 

IN THE HOUSE OF HBPREBEETATIVES 

Monday, April 2,19S1 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, tmder 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rcoobd, 1 would like to Insert in the ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a very timely edi¬ 
torial, brought to my attention by Mr. 
W. C. Erkert. dliector of purchases, 
Keystone Steel ft Wire Co., of Peoria, 
m.. entitled the RFC Necessary,*’ and 
appearing in the March 2d issue of the 
American Metal Market: 

Is THB RFC NUCnSABTt 

The Bcandale that have been exposed In 
the Investigation of the Reconstruction 
FLoance Om-poratlon by the Senate Bank¬ 
ing Subcommittee headed by Senator J. 
WuUAjx FuuHuaaT have captured the news¬ 
paper headlines and have become the butt 
of Jokes on radio and televlskm, obscuring 
to some extent a basic Issue: Is the BFO 
really necessary? 

Questions of public morality and poUtlcal 
Influence as brought to light recently In the 
nearly 15 months’ old probing of RFC affairs 
are serious enough, but the q\iestlou of the 
eoonomlc Justification for Oovemment lend¬ 
ing on a large ecale in preeent clrcumstancee 
of exceeslve avallabUity of credit la one that 
should have the cloeeet scrutiny by the Gon- 
greea of the United States. 

Senator Habst F. Btsd, of Vlrglnls. has 
Inroduced a blU (8. 1115) In the Senate to 
abOlir'i the lending aetivitiea of the RFC. 
to liquidate its hckUngs and use the pro¬ 
ceeds for a reduction of the Federal debt. 
So enthusiastic was the response to Smwtar 
Btbo’s proposal that fellow members imme¬ 
diately wanted to climb on the bandwagon 
and appear as eosponaors of the measure. 

The Beeonstruetlon Finance Oorporstlon 
was a depreaakm-bom Instrument created 
In the BOover administration and as eueh 
It has In the pest ssnred a useful purpose, 
m Its early days It saved some distressed 
banke, kept aome railroeds out of reoeiver- 
nblp, and extended agrlenltural credit In 
worthy eaeee. Today many In Oongrsae of 
both portiei favor ite abolition as a potitlesl 
grab bag. 

Jesse Jones, Its former able administrator. 
Is among those who would do away wtth It 
entirely. Farmer Preetdent Herbert Hoover, 
whoee Gommleaton on Organicatlon of the 
Executive Branch of the Government reoom- 
men ded man then fl years ago the liqui¬ 
dation of BFO and tlie taklag over of its 
duties of guarantsslag loans by the Treas- 
nry Dspertment. has recently emphseleed 
his e arli er Undings in a letter to a Member 


of OongTiss. **rhat sgeney,** aays Ifir. Hoover, 
**waB created as a resnlt of my reoonnmenda- 
ttons to the Oongraas In tMl to meet the 
credit eoUapae at that tune. Xt was set up 
as a purely emergency agency, wlth etrln- 
gant restrictlona on the type of loans and 
their aecurlty. These restrictions were suh- 
sequently relexed and the agency continued 
In nonemeigency periods.'* 

In Its report to Congress the Hoover Com¬ 
mission stated Its objeetlons to the man¬ 
ner in which RFC has been conducted In 
recent years In the following paragraph, 
which of course was mrltten long before the 
current Investigation was begun: 

**Dlreet lending by the Govemment to per¬ 
sons or enterprteet opens up dangerous possi- 
bUities of waste and favoritism to Individ¬ 
uals or enterprises. It Invites poUtlcal and 
private pressure, or even corruption. Emer¬ 
gencies may arise In depression, war, nation¬ 
al defeiase, or disaster which must be met In 
this way. But direct lending should be ab¬ 
solutely avoided except for emergencies." 

In submitting his Ifill for liquidation of 
the RPC and tbs transfer of some of Its most 
useful functions to the OlBoe of Defense 
Mobilization. Senatmr Brao said: 

"The history of the RFC shows that It 
has done a good job when it was really needed 
but. Hs might have been expected, its access 
to the financial rseourees of the United 
States has been too great a temptation for 
pffiltieal camp followers In periods when 
it did not have a Job to do." 

During Its nearly 90 years of existence, 
the RFC has made more than 80.000 direct 
business loans totaling approximately a bil¬ 
lion dollars and more than 5,000 tfustnese 
loans with banks participating of nearly 
8300.000.000. These are exclusive of defense 
loans, bank loans, railroad loans, exclusive of 
loane to political subdivisions and the mort¬ 
gage-loan program. BCany of these loans have 
been written off as uncollectible, according to 
Senator Btsd. though claims have been made 
that the RFC has operated at a profit. Of 
the uzioollectlble loans, a majority were 
made. It Is charged, In pertods when there 
wee neither war nor depreeiton In sight. 

Many of the BFO loans have been subject 
to ontlelsm other Gian thoea given the epot- 
llght during the Fullnight eommlttee hear¬ 
ings. Besldee the Tsunass, Idietron. Gun¬ 
ther. Jaeckel and Miami B ea ch hotel eaaee, 
there have been such loans as gStJMOflOO to 
the Katser-nwaer Omrp. to build automobiles 
and another 510,000,000 tear the establish¬ 
ment of a selling organization, the 51fl00,000 
granted to the Hal Boach movie studios 
when the RFC itself found turmoU in the 
moving-picture Industary, and 58.7054)00 
granted to a gold-mlnlng company In Alaska 
which waa in trouUe laigely because of Gov¬ 
ernment restrictions on equipment and 
auppUes. 

"Such loans,** declared Senator Bxaa, "do 
not promote the public welfare. They pro¬ 
vide easy credit which Is not needed in In¬ 
flationary periods. At this time they may 
provide employment, but la competition with 
vital defenae requirements'. Under current 
circumstances, It Is competition by the Fed- 
erAl Government with private banking enter¬ 
prise and a step toward the nationalization 
of banking." 

The Government’s investment In Federal 
landing corporations la $30,0004)0.000, ac¬ 
cording to the Federal Bceerve Bulletin, or 
nearly 10 percent of the Federal debt. But 
beyond tUs, the credit that Is available to 
Oovemment lending agencies totals 555,000,- 
000,000, of which there are charges In the 
form of loans and guaranties of nearly $45.- 
000,000j000. Those who favor the Uquldatlan 
of the RFC chaige that this la one of the 
primary causes of Inflation. Hew commit¬ 
ments for Federal credit listed In the 1963 
budget total 518.800.0004X)0, of which more 
than 5104X)0.000.000 is fer hoiMlng and agri¬ 
culture. These are exclusive of Short-term 
loans eoch as Oie commodity credit program. 


There tire Tt Federal eerporatUme which 
ate conoemed In one way or another with 
loans. Among the more Important am the 
Public Rousing Admlnlatration, the Farm 
Credit Admlnlatration, the Federal Otop In¬ 
surance OorparatUm, the Bouaing end Home 
Finance Agmey, the Export-Import Bank, 
the Rural EleotrlflcaGon Admlnlatration, and 
the Farmers Home Admlnletratlon. 

But deepite the edherente that Senator 
Btrd’8 bin for aboUtton of the BFO wfll at¬ 
tract. there Is by no means anything ttke 
unanimity in Oongrass that the RFC should 
be eompletely done away with. Senator 
IPenmtioHT, vrhose committee has brought to 
light sordid stories of Its dealings, does not 
believe thte eourse Is either feasible or de¬ 
sirable. declaring that the RFC has a num¬ 
ber of important duties in the pres en t emer¬ 
gency. Only last year, he has stated, Con¬ 
gress provided additional duGes for the RFC 
In connection with the Defense production 
Act. Hie remedy for the eondlGons which 
have prevailed In the admlnlstraGon of the 
RFC la embodied in Senate bill 8. 514 which 
he has introduced and which would provide 
for a Gngle Administrator or Governor and 
a loan policy board. 

"To defeat the reorganization plan, on the 
grounds that the RFC should be abolished, 
would merely prolong the present condi¬ 
tions,'* he declares, "without any assurance 
either that the BFO would be abolished, or 
that It would be restored to a position of In- 
dependenee and integrity,** 

Another qponsor of the plan to continue 
RFC Is ReimentaGve W S i oh t Patkaw, of 
Texes, who has become known as the friend 
of small business. Declaring that there Is 
very little risk capital available from bank¬ 
ing and private sources, R(qpre8entaGve Pat- 
maw says that "a vote against RPC is a vote 
against independent buGnesa in this coun¬ 
try." 

So the battle for and against Gie RFC may 
emerge as one of the outstanding Issues of 
the Eighty-second Congress In both Houses 
and on both sides of the aisle. It Is an Issue 
in which party lines will be split and which 
may carry over into the political campaign 
of 1952. 


United StAtei World Alms asd Hopss 
for World Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTTEO STATES 

Monday, April 2 ileffMative day of 
Monday, March 26), 195J 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. Preeident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
written for the Foreign Policy Bulletin 
hy my cdUeague from Connecticut in the 
House, Representative A. A. Rxbzcoff, of 
Hartford. The article appeared in the 
March 9, 1951, issue of the Bulletin. It 
deals with the need for this Nation to 
clarify its world alms and its hopes for 
world peace. 

Representative Rnocorr’s article Is the 
second time in as many months that he 
has iesu e d an Imnortant statement on 
foreign poUcy whkh has contributed to 
the current "great debate." Earlier, on 
March 21.1951, tie delivered one of the 
main talks at the Hollins college, Vir- 
ginia, eonvoeadon exercises. Titled **We 
Shan Prevail," the Speech by this distfn- 
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gulshed member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee stressed the need for 
moral leadership in today’s crisis. 

Mr. President, those who know Repre¬ 
sentative Rzbzcoit admire him for the 
wholehearted manner in which, during 
his service in the House, he has brought 
his great ability and intelligence to bear 
on his work as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. His article in 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin, and his re¬ 
cent talk at Hollins College which al¬ 
ready has been inserted in a previous 
edition of the Record, should be studied 
by all the Members of Congress and by 
the American people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BzBicorr Urges Recapture or Politicaz. 

INZTZATIVE 

For the first time In history one nation has 
strayed Into a position of leadership with¬ 
out wanting It. Yet nevertheless the whole 
free world, economically and militarily, de¬ 
pends on the United States. It Is this brutal 
fact that Increases our frustration and our 
soul searching. “Why, oh God,’* we cry, 
“Just we?” If we do not lead, no other free 
nation can take our place. If we do not lead, 
Soviet Russia will rush Into the vacuum cre¬ 
ated by our abdication. 

OUR NEW WORLD ROLE 

The Implications of our changed Interna¬ 
tional status have been slow to sink Into 
the national consciousness. Yet we do not 
sufficiently realize that everything we do 
aflccts other nations. Nor have we learned 
that we ourselves can now be subjected to 
tiew pressure and new kinds of attacks that 
cou!d never have touched us before. It is 
our country’s task to determine whether 
freedom or slavery Is the principle to survive 
for the next centuries. 

Although the United States Is the nucleus 
of the uon-Communlst world, there Is no 
central control, no compelling unifying Idea. 
Korea dramatically opened our eyes to the 
dangers that confront us and revealed the 
weakness of ourselves and our allies. Con¬ 
sequently, one fact overshadows all others. 
Our present policy is bi^'ger than our present 
means. We should multiply our means to 
cope with our commitments. 

We no longer live In the carefree times 
when wc could ignore the rest of the planet. 
What we announce we will not defend, the 
other side automatically takes. Moreover, 
no portion of the non-Communlst world Is 
without Importance to the defense of the 
whole. Because of our geographic position 
and interests, we must keep In balance our 
policies as to Europe, Asia, and the Amer¬ 
icas. We cannot separate our world rela¬ 
tions and responsibilities and treat them 
separately from ozie another. Our commit¬ 
ments In one area must not be permitted to 
endanger our capacity to act In others. 

CORRECTZONS OF POLICY NEEDED 

There must be some corrections In our 
short-term foreign policy. 

1. Outside the United States we must try 
to create a single automatic military alliance, 
embracing all countries willing to Join, con¬ 
centrating on Western Europe as the most 
valuable, but not overlooking other areas. 
Although we might be forced out of one 
area or another. If war comes, we must not 
voluntarily renounce any Important region 
of the world. 

2. We should create local centers of 
strength able to deal with second-degree 
aggression, beginning with a far eastern 
pact—not unlike the North Atlantic Pact— 
and a Mediterranean pact, for If this second- 
degree aggression cannot be bandied chiefly 


by local forces, we must either have to sub¬ 
mit to it or else fritter away our strongth. 
An example of local defense is the Oreek- 
Yugoslav-Turkish combined force, which 
could probably handle aggression from the 
captive countries of Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania. 

3. We cannot unilaterally promise each 
nation and each segment of the globe that 
we will defend it without getting in return 
Its promise to help us when necessary. Since 
defense, moreover. Is global in scale, we must 
have commitment from those with whom we 
are allied to help us In other areas of the 
world. 

4. We need allies as much as they need us. 
We have Interests In common. We must 
And a common policy with our friends and 
then follow it together. 

5. By appropriate organs we should try to 
weld our camp into an effective Instrument 
to make It as solid as that of our opponents. 
For example, we may point to the pooling of 
military components under General Elsen¬ 
hower In Europe and the proposal to p.)ol 
European economic Interests under the 
Schuman plan. 

Although terrible danger to all free peo¬ 
ples compels the United States to rearm, we 
must never forget that war is the last push 
that topples civilization. We must press the 
campaign on the front of peace making, and 
not only on the front of armed opposition. 
We must recapture from the Communists 
the political, social, economic, and spiritual 
factors without which military strength usu¬ 
ally falls. Spiritual power Is the ultimate 
key to the world's Ills. We must contribute 
Ideas as well as dollars and soldiers. 

LONG-RANGE POLZCY GOALS 

The following should be the basis for our 
long-range foreign policy: 

1. We must proclaim that our goals for the 
world are similar to the goals of this Nation 
from Its founding. Paraphrasing the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, they are: A 
more perfect world, common security, the 
establishment of Justice, universal tranquil¬ 
ity, the securing of peace in our own land 
and throughout the world, general welfare 
of all peoples, the securing of the blessings 
of liberty for all peoples and for posterity. 

2. We must proclaim that we are for uni¬ 
versal disarmament and International con¬ 
trol of weapons. 

3. We must proclaim that American 
wealth, American resources, America itself, 
are not the ends but the means to an end. 
The Creator did not endow this Nation with 
all its vast potential merely that Americans 
might luxuriate In the midst of a depleted, 
dismayed, and disheartened world. We 
should tell the world that once we eliminate 
the scourge of war we are willing to adopt a 
peace budget instead of a military budget. 
Under an International program similar to 
point 4 we shall help to raise the underdevel¬ 
oped peoples of this world out of Ignorance, 
poverty, and disease. 

4. The McMahon-Rlblcoff resolution, re¬ 
cently Introduced in Congress, has Its place 
In this program. This resolution Is a declara¬ 
tion of friendship of the American people 
for all other peoples of the world. It em¬ 
phasizes the desire of the American people 
for peace, friendship, and brotherhood with 
all men throughout the world. Including 
those of the Soviet Union. 

6. We must take the lead In transforming 
the United Nations Into a world organiza¬ 
tion able to enact, administer, and enforce 
world law. This will require fundaznental 
revisions In the United Nations Charter. 
These changes can be limited and confined 
to matters relating to the prevention of war. 

For our generation and all mankind one 
question overshadows all others. Are we 
going to be able to work out the problems 
that arose out of World War II, or will 
world war III follow? 


All this is a tremendous task. But It Is not 
beyond our capacity. If we have the will to 
lead, we shall prevail. 

A. A. Rzbzcoff. 

(This arflcle was specially prepared for 
the Foreign Policy Bulletin by Representative 
Rzbzcoff, Democrat of Connecticut, who Is a 
member of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs.) 


The Bitter Wheat of India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MZNNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 2. 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Sunday, April 1, 1951: 

The Bitter Wheat of Indza—Unzted States, 

IN Delaying Grain, Is Risking the Loss 

OF A Friend 

(By Margaret Par ton) 

New Delhi. —Recent news that India will 
exchange raw jute for 60,000 tons of Russian 
wheat as she recently exchanged Jute goods 
for 50,000 tons of Chinese rice is considered 
here further Indication of India’s determi¬ 
nation to keep food Imports free of political 
Implications and obtain food for her under¬ 
nourished people wherever It may be found. 

American observers here also regard the 
news of the Russian deal as another signal 
to Washington that In Indian eyes the time 
fur discussion of merits of the 2.000,000-ton 
wheat gift is fast running out. 

A month ago, when It appeared India would 
receive the grain without undue delay, most 
Indians were already half convinced that the 
gift was a spontaneous humanitarian gesture, 
as they had so often been told In prelimi¬ 
nary publicity. Now they are beginning to 
change their minds, and the new mood Is a 
bitter one. 

A recent cartoon In a normally pro-Ameri¬ 
can newspaper here showed a large blond 
labeled “United States" leaning possessively 
on a pie marked "Food for India." To an 
emaciated Indian at the other end of the 
table she was murmuring: "First tell me you 
love me, honey.” 

The view represented In this cartoon Is 
spreading fast. If the offer of wheat to India 
Is really a humanitarian gesture, Indians ask, 
why then must It be debated at such length? 
A recent spate of touring American private 
citizens who flatly tell Indians In public and 
private that they must sign up with Amer¬ 
ica or else has aggravated opinion. Such 
an attempt at a stralght-from-the-shoulder 
approach never does any good In India and 
In this case It merely confirms growing Indian 
susplclan of American motives. 

American observers In India are also un¬ 
easy at the way this matter Is being delayed 
in Washington. Many Americans here feel 
that in Indian eyes the wheat gift has come 
to symbolize the potential goodness of Amer¬ 
ica. Just as the atom bomb symbolizes evil. 
Since symbols are all-powerful In India, 
the possibility Is that denial of the wheat 
will have a disastrous effect on Indian public 
opinion of America and on India’s reaction 
to American policy in general. While Amer¬ 
ica may not win India with wheat, America 
may well lose India without the wheat. 

Proposals that a loan rather than a gift 
should be made seem here to be equally un¬ 
fortunate. While such proposals might have 
been Justified before, Indians were so gen¬ 
erally led to believe that the gift would be 
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fortheomlng that tbejr bow appear In Hu- 
dtan eyea to turn Uncle Bam Into Bhyleek. 
Economic experts also point out tbat a long¬ 
term loan would tie up India's economy for 
years and might prevent her froan getting 
loans elsewhere for natton-lralldlng projects. 

Meanwhile. India's struggle to avert wide¬ 
spread famine continues, and although the 
Government is Importing shiploads of grain 
ei'ery day (against pajrment) from America, 
Canada, and elsewhere, many thousands of 
peasants axe facing semistarvation this 
summer. 

In North Bihar, for instance, such limited 
foodstocks as are avallahle are sulBcient to 
feed the population on a meager scale lor 
only 2 or s weeks more. After that the Gov¬ 
ernment will probably be forced to declare 
North Bihar a famine-etrtcken area and di¬ 
vert to it dwindling supplies of grain which 
are already desperately needed In other 
provinces. 

From this distance it appears that the 
time lor qxiestions and debate in Washington 
is now past, both in regard to acute human 
hunger and also to America's relations with 
India. While It Is true the grain will cer¬ 
tainly help in relieving starvation in a hard- 
pressed country, even this consideration may 
count for leas in the long run than restoring 
India’s fast-vanishing faith in the sincerity 
of America’s humanitarianlsm. 


AMifEBeBt of Grovad Forces I » Daijr ii 
tbe Enropoan Area 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MAXTLAMO 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’IES 

Monday, April 2 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on pre¬ 
vious occasions I have expressed the con¬ 
viction, with regard to sending American 
troops to fight on foreign soil in times of 
peace, that this is a matter of policy on 
which the Congress should he consulted 
in advance and not merely asked to ap¬ 
prove decisions already made. 

In this connection, can to the atten¬ 
tion of the Senate a statement by the 
Committee on the Present Danger, a na¬ 
tional group comprised of distinguished 
representatives of the professions, the 
educational world, and of business, in 
which there is set forth the considered 
conviction that such action as is pro¬ 
posed must be the Joint responsibility of 
the Congress and the Chief Executive, 
and asking that it be expressed as the 
sense of the Senate that the Congress be 
consulted in advance, through its appro¬ 
priate committees, as to any new long- 
range policy requiring the stationing of 
large numbers of additional United 
States forces in Europt. in support of the' 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

1 ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the Committee on the 
Present Danger be Inserted in the Rao- 

OHD. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Ricors, as follows: 

STATSSmiT BT TBS CkSMOIXXTEE OB TBS 
PaSBBBT DABOXB 

The Senate to about to vote on a resolu¬ 
tion concerning sending troops to Europe in 


support of the North Atlimtio lessty. The 
Importanos of this rabjsct to the safety of 
our country can hardly ha otarstatad. 

In tha hope that It may aarva to rtarlfy 
the tosuee, thto committee venturee Its com¬ 
ment. 

The real question to how beat to dsland 
the United Btotea. 'Thla la a mUitary prob¬ 
lem. Wa must look to our xasponslbla mili¬ 
tary Isadem, who must conduct our defanae 
If war omnea, to plan the strategy they will 
employ. It to their unanlmoua, prof es si o in al 
Jud^ent that the defanas of the United 
Btatea should he laid in Europe Jointly with 
our allies under the North Atlantic Tvaaty: 
that we must contribute our fair Share of 
the ground tcanm of the Joint army being 
created under Oeneral Btsenhower; that sup¬ 
ply of munltlom and oontributiona of sea 
and air power are not enough; that flealbll- 
Ity as to future deciatens for dsployinant of 
our troops to an Imperative neoeaUty In a 
future no man can predict. 

There to danger that theee real issues nmy 
be obscured by an unneceesary question as 
to the respective oonstltutKmal powers of 
the President and the Congreaa. The Con- 
Btitutlan makes the President Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. Thto carries 
with It the powers Implicit in command as to 
deployment of estoting forces. But the Oon- 
etitutlon also provides that It ahall be the 
function of the Oongresa *to retoe and sup¬ 
port armies." In addition, of oourae, Con- 
g r ee s has the power over the purse. 

Stationing a xelattvely large United Btatea 
force In Europe to support the North Atlan¬ 
tic Treaty will involve the functions of com¬ 
mand. of raising and supporting armies, and 
of making appropriations. It must be the 
Joint responsibility of the Congress and the 
Chief Executive to continue to provide the 
requisite forces, to pass the laws to create 
them and the funds to pay for them. 

The press recently attributed to General 
Elsenhower the statement that he might 
as well be sent to the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean unless he to to have In thto task the 
support of the President, of the Congress, 
and of the public. 

The true Issues then are not constitutional 
questions, hut whether this country to ready 
with unity to carry out the spirit as well 
as the letter of the North Atlantic ’Treaty; 
whether It will give its wholehearted sup¬ 
port to Oeneral Elsenhower’s mission; 
whether It will abide by the oonsMered Judg¬ 
ment of Its responslMe military leaders as 
to how best to defend the United Btatee. 

Secretary Marshall has Just stated that the 
danger to greater now even than last No¬ 
vember. 

Accordingly thto committee urgea with deep 
conviction— 

A renewed spirit of national urgency, and 
of unity of action in this matter between 
the President and the Congress. 

To thto end. that the Sezuite express—as 
to proposed in section 2 of the Joint com¬ 
mittees* resolution now pending before it— 
"that the threat to the security of the United 
States and oux North AUantic Treaty part- 
xkers makes It neceseary for the United States 
to station alBoad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may he necessary and appropriate 
to contribute oux fair share of the forces 
needed for the Joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area.” 

That it be expressed ae the sezue of the 
Senate that the Congress be consulted In 
advance, through its appropriate committees, 
as to any new long range policy requiring 
the stationing of any large number of addi¬ 
tional United States forces in Europe in sup¬ 
port of the North AUantle Treaty. 

That assurance ot such oonsultatlon be 
given by the President. 

That the above not be done in a way which 
might tand to oast any unoartatnty or cloud 
upon the power of the Omnmander In Chief 
to take Instant action wherever necessary, 
as emergencies may arise or threaten, to 


deploy existing f orcie a power moxa ur- 
gmtly vaqulstte lor the eafety of Ml of we 
in today’s sNSld of auddan soau-deetmetion 
weapoxu than it has ever been before. 

Committee on thePraeasit Denger: Julius 
Oebe Adler. Raymond B. Allen, Frank 
AltaOhul. Dillon Andaman, WUIIan 
Douglaa Arant, James Phhu^ Baxter 
m. Laird Bell. Barry Bingham. Harry 
A. Bullto, Vannavar Bush, Will L. day- 
ton, James B. Conant, Robert Cutler, 
R. Amml Cutter, Mm. Dwight Davie, 
Barrtd W. Oodda, E. L. DegMyer. 
Charlee DoUard, Wllllani J. Donovan, 
Goldthwalte B. Dorr, David Dubtaaky, 
Leonard K. Firestone, Truman K. Gib¬ 
son. Jr., Miss Meta Glass. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, Samuel GMdwyn, Edward 8. 
Oreenbaum. Paul G. Hoffman, Monte 
M. Lemann, William L. lAtrbury, Stan¬ 
ley Marcus, William C. Menninger, 
Frederick A. Mlddlehush, James L. 
Morrill, Edward B. Murrow. Jedan Lord 
O’Brien, Floyd B. Odium, Robert P. 
Patterson. Howard C. Petersen, Daniel 

A. PMlng, Stanley Rosen, Samuel 
I. R oa enm a n , Theodore W. Schuits, 
Robert E. Sherwood, Edgar W. Smith, 
Robert G. I^iuoul, Robert L. Stearns, 
Tracy 8. Voorhees. Edmund A. Walsh, 

B. J., W. W. Waymaok, Henry M. Wrls- 
ton, J. D. Zellerbach. 

Come Cleth, Mr. WeDet; Nsme Those 
Who Cohfiisid Prosldeot Roosevelt on 
Chsia Policy and at Yalta 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF wncoNsm 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 2,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, hardly a day goes by that some for¬ 
mer Democratic policy maker does not 
publish a book in an effort to protect 
himself or his benefactor against histori¬ 
cal Judgment that is certain to follow. 
Today we have the sorry spectacle of 
Bumner Welles offering his excuses for 
the dismissal foreign policies of the New 
Deal when he was a high spokesman for 
the State Department from 1933 to 1943. 
His confessions appear in his book. Seven 
Decisions That Shaped History. 

lAr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I am including a timely ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. George Sokolsky, which ap¬ 
peared in the WaMiingtoh Times-Her- 
ald today. This outstanding writer puts 
Mr. Welles cm the spot. Congress will 
await an answer to the Sokolsky demand 
that he "come clean" and name those 
who "confused" the late President Roose¬ 
velt in our foreign affairs. 

The article follows: 

TBXSS DATS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Sumner Welles returns to public con¬ 
troversy after a prolonged illness attending 
the curious clroumstanoss of hto depasture 
from the State Department. Hto resurrection 
to ushered In by a book. "Seven Decisions 
Tliat Shaped History," and by the chairman¬ 
ship of a letterhead organtsation "Freedom 
XnternatlQnal.” 

The book to extraordlnaxtty oontrovereal, 
attscklng Corden Btni, Herbert Hoover, Qen. 
George MatsbaR and about everything else, 
except Franklin D. Roosevelt and Sumner 
Welles, who were never wrong. 
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Soft M I JM Hit book. Z 001114 oot kblp 
focolUiif tbot Sumner WeUee wm ta tbe 
smo 'DipurtnMmt to eoimniOiy imiMMi*uu!tt 
saMm Iram 1S98 to 1S4SOMI tbot Zie 4 m 
up ot. tbe time to olert tbe Amert- 
emi ^people. Me bee woMoA uattt IMZ to 
tmi m emottw abeiimt bom kaoera utaen tbe 
ttlelolMe veee bbtam mwlo bf bte oem State 
HopertmoAt. . . 

SUr iameaee* be mifa: 

**im aiie MattcMtlei OoemomeoA o( 


•sriemettU on Aite might mU b«ee hibh 


poewr. klMm eme wood %o . 

Sbot «ltb tbe pMfe« __of tbe Soviet 

tmiott ob4 of tbe Hbltet Stetw it vould 
ireituallr ovmeeme tbo-oppoettloa of the 
ftittimt Ooomiimleli oag oo n e OH Se t e Me eu- 
tborlty over e ualtad aetlon.*' 

PiMt. OC ooume. k eboobite b ooe e ne e end 
le omttoa oolf to dafonb. bf bnpUcetteui. 

- ^ “-- ^ 



Obbmi i 

**TOe tepeota d a w d. n i 
bungling elliartt of aeverel of Pvaaldeiit 
Roooevelga aeproaoatattvea In Gbine to pee- 
auAde Chteng Kel-ebek to oempig ultb the 
demenda of tbe Obtneae OnmmunlBta vwm 
prodneiva of mlattndeiataiuliBgt end dem- 
egad tbe preatlga end eutborltg of tbe Mo- 


**XJke«lM. tbe profimd ignorenoe of Oblae. 
end tbe leek of Mr Butera esperlenee. of 
eerteln of the Prebdent'a rapreMototlvM 
them aerved Idm m m Bleed. Ttaeee anvopa 
apent mMdh of tbeir tbna querveUng vMh 
eeob other, oe with tbeir eUbomtaetae; and. 
while I know of no inetenee where they did 
net try to oerry out tbe Prealdenfa inetrue- 
tloiM to further tbe eatObUebinent of e atrong 
poetwar Cblne, tbeir erroneoue judgment 
end tbe wide dtverilty of tbeir reeo mmen de- 
tlona made it impoedMe for bUn to obtain 
eay eocnrate over<«ll eatimats of tbe 


Tbie li bnportuit evidenoe end bee often 
eppeaaed, in one form or enotber. in tbu 
eotumn. but from Sumner WeUea, It la of 
fleeter value beeenae be wee ninnfaf tbe 
State Dipeitmant when many of tbe mto- 
takaa were made. And be givee no nemee. no 


^Tbls la a ootrec t view but tneomplete. 
Eooaevatt did have adviaan at Cairo and 
oartainif at Yalta. Qen. Oeorge Marshall 
Itoa at Cairo aa was General Wademeyer. 

At Yalta. Preaident BDoaevaafa exj^ on 
mar Saatem affatra waa Alger Him. 

Wbat wa need to know from Sonmer WeUea 
ta. who oonfuaed Frealdent Booaevelt. who 
appointed the quanelaome, eontendlng peo* 
pie who gave him, ea Wellaa taya, bad ad- 
vleey 

We want namm, we want ramooaibtllty. 
Who apptdntad Him? Mow that Sumner 
WeUea baa written thla eonfmelon. let him 


Wo ere them adviaeraf la one of them, 
gtdhy ot. Owen Latttmore or LauobUn 

Eodatydlt. aoeording to WeUaa, waa not 
oSIr afonfueed by bia adfiaera eonoeiiaing 
Ida Obina poiley. but by Gan. ^boage Mai- 
aiwll oanaanilBf tba ovar-Ml w Mratagy, 
Hbrnbatt balim. aooordlng to iNkaa. inoor- 
SttotalTliSimtotlan and bit deoiaiona. 

iKUam doea net give datalia aa to who it 
M^wSe tomTmlatoke.. Are we atlll 
bilng ifoinriied hr tbe men who were. In 
wrongf Tbey have, to date, 
etot wMMlO oasualtlea. Are they atUl de- 
torttlblBf our p<Uloy. 

If you look at the datee. Gen. George 
MarfbaU and Oean Abbeaen made tbe womt 
mlftakea, but Sumner WeUea doea not aay 
who advlaed them regarding Far Saatem 
idBatra. 

Ayito Sumner WeUea. dmelkMpvr'lbioae- 
Mlt,aaya: ^ 

-At the Cairo ooafefataoee 
ertiumtto end MadamijObk 
Fkaaidafit imd at bla lUtoi ., 
un Ito HMtorn mmiri. Al ^ 

tboae t#o cwtfa mncia 

kmn-auiidy a» ^ 

ior axamnlii aa Hr. wmWbg ndnwags. wim 

jS« ^ 

pfUttloai aon^ 

••^daftota 
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IM TBS BOUSE OP BMPBISIMTATZVES 
Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. XER8TEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speekdr. the TJkrainian people can be a 
potent allp of the United States in the 
fight agalDSt jkbe StgUn Communist re¬ 
gime. These peoffie who have been so 
oppressed by Stalin have been yearning 
for tbeir freedom. Not only are they 
subject to the usual Soviet terrorism, but 
in addition they suffer as a minority 
group trod upon by the aggressive and 
impmialistie policies of Soviet Russia. 
With more than 40.000.000 Ulcrainian 
people Uving in the Soviet Union, this 
group oonsUUites jPi smaU prlokly thorn 
in the side of BtoBn, but rather a tre¬ 
mendous nattbnsi froup which if prop¬ 
erty led sad sisfpmrted may well prove 
the dowfidWI of the Stalinist regime. I 
believe that the American people should 
the Ukrainian resistance to 
f»n ffl B wu;iniat tsTTsany. 

I inelode herewith two articles—one 
Irodl the Mfureh 1951 issue of the Sign, 
and the other from the Mareh 24. 1951. 
issue of the Brooklyn Tahlet. These ar¬ 
ticles tell in greater detail the possibili¬ 
ties for revolution existing among the 
Ukrainian people. They follow: 

(From tb« sign for Marcb 19S1) 
Wbapou AoMMar Buaau—R ot a Sovn Atom 
B om Moa a Fowaarui:. Jar Fianb. but tub 
P awciau or SsiA-DmucniATzou ros 
BuaaUMS la TUB WBArOW TO 
BSAT TUB KSBlflAW 

(By Iivoiiard J. Bnow) 

The Cttttad Stataa baa available today a 
^r aap o a wblOb can beat tbe evil uien in the 
Xremim to tbeir kueea. aava tba world from 
the menaoe ef Red impcrtallam. and bring 
political and apirltual fr e adom to the alava 
muMtloii of the soviet Empire itmlf. Bert 
ef an. we of tbla weapon may vary wall 
prlng aU tbeae bleaatngi without 
tlikg tbe borrora of a tUrd wr^'* 

For tbla wa ape i t la n atg^ 
bomb nor a powarfui jrt 
BaiUBt,it iBBotaw^ 

«lon at all but a MB* 

and Hi aBHa. but iayo to the 
tba Sovlit vnlon. 


Yha waapen la the lulaelple of national 
aeU-drtenmnatlon wbtoh glvaa each disUno- 
tive people In tba world tba right to live cs 
a free natlcm, ubder a govanuawnt of Ita own 
choice, and wltbln tbe territory it InhablU. 

Zr iett-determlnatlon were applied to tbe 
cra8y*duilt pattern of dtflerent racoe and 
nations which make up tbe population of 
tbe Soviet Unton, at least two dozen, par- 
baps BBora. independent states would replace 
tbe elBids giant Communist Slavs empire that 
exlste today. 

Tba -Union of Soviet Socialist Republics- 
and -Ruaala- are neither ssmonyms nor 
equivalent terms, although mort Americans 
use them Intarohangaably. Actually, of 
ooorea. the Soviet Union, aa the name Indi- 
oates. Is a federation of many nations and 
paoplas, of which t*ie group known as the 
Russians Is tba largest. But one basic fact 
that the name does not Indicate la that the 
federation Is an mvolxmtary one, produced 
Iqr Ruadan conquest over a period of bun- 
dreda of years, and not by tbe free choice 
of tbe federated peoides. As a matter of fact 
about haU of tba praaent population of 
tbe Soviet Unlon*-tbat half of the 2004)00,000 
inhabitants who ara ethnmogicaUy non- 
Russian—is anxioQs to cart oS Its connection 
with Moscow. 

Among these non-Roeslans are from 
tblrty-flve to forty million Ukrainians snd 
about 10.0004)00 Byelorusalans, who are re¬ 
lated to toe Ruadans to about the same de¬ 
gree that tbe Duteb or the Swedes are re¬ 
lated to tbe Germane. There are fifty or 
more million other people in Stalin's em¬ 
pire—among them Tartam. Buryat Mongols. 
Armanians, Turkeatanians. and Finns—who 
differ from toe Russians as greatly aa tbe 
Oiineae do from tbe Frmi'b. 

If the United Btatea. wbieb has always 
firmly rafosad to racognlae territorial 
ehangaa ptroduoed by aggreadon and oon- 
quert. oomaa out bluntly as an advocate of 
adlf-determinatton for these minorities In 
tbe Soviet Union, it wU gain tbeir sympathy 
in tbe cold war. If toe oold war becomes a 
sbooting war. this ooimtry will gain the ac¬ 
tive cooperaUon of hundreds of toousande of 
desperate repreaentattves of these minorities 
who will regard war between tbe Soviet 
Union and toe Wert as a golden opportunity 
to launch tbeir own fight for freedom from 
Moeoow’s obains. 

There statemente are neither speculation 
nor wishful thinking. Tbey are baaed on 
toe studies of hardbeaded policy-making 
oflielala in Wasblngton who have the benefit 
of acc e se to our intolllgance files. 

These men are convinced that the minori¬ 
ties incorporated into the Soviet Union's 
huge population are straining at toe bonds 
which tie them to the mtoleae Oommunlst 
dictatorship. Knowledge that the United 
Btatea recognhsee thefcr right to independence 
and a national existence of tbeir own will 
catnd these people to hamstring Moscow’s 
war plans by sabotage, large-eoale deaertlons 
from the Red army, and even open revolt 
againet the Oommunlete. It is possible that 
by these actions alone StaUn'a empire can be 
broken up from wttMn. But, even if Stalin 
Is fbolteb enough to resort to war in the 
raoe of these domeatlc dtttoultlca. aponaor- 
ahip and active encouragement of eelf-deter- 
mlimtlon will give the United Statoe and tu 
eUtea the aasuranee that tbey will have an 
easier war to fight and win. 

The Immediate conaequeuoe of a breakup 
ef the CoUimunlBt ampiie will be to lift the 
' toadow of fear from this planet because mort 
^ 'dl. the new states which would emerge will 
" desire nothing better than to live in com- 
■ Biate frieiMtahlp and harmony with the rest 

* W4ltoVPtold. Even if toe Oommunists re- 
v Miff control of one of the new itatea. toeir 

udwer to do harm through oonquest and 

• igfirfaBtoii, Which today oomaa from the ex- 
tont Of the empire they hold atw its enor¬ 
mous human and industrial resouroes. will 
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be eilmlnate4. Under eelf-determlnetloa. 
tbe moet the Oommunlete may mexuife to 
keep for themselvee—«nd la doubtful- 

la a Russian state of about 90,000,000 people 
centering around Moscow. 

There is a tendency to forget that Soviet 
expansion and conqueat la not a new phe* 
nomenon but a continuation of the aavage 
Russian Imperialism which was the order 
of the day under the Oaarist empire. For 
Instance, the Caucasus region has belonged 
to Moscow for less than 100 years. Bring¬ 
ing the Oaucasiis Into the Russian fold was 
not a peaceful procese of bringing clTillaa- 
tlon to a savage area. It was a deliberately 
planned policy of conquest In which the 
preponderant military strength of semibar- 
bario Moscow crushed the ancient Christian 
kingdom of Georgia and in so doing left 
behind wounds which have never healed. 

Just after the end of World War II. one of 
tbe Soviet attaches on duty at the Bed 
Bmbassy in Washington was an admiral of 
Georgian extraction. He must remain anony¬ 
mous because he has since returned to the 
Soviet Union. This man told his American 
friends that tbe spirit of nationalism and the 
desire for Independence from Moscow have 
never disappeared In his homeland of 
Georgia. The people of Georgia, he said, were 
biding their time and waiting for their chance 
to achieve freedom. They will welcome, with 
undying gratitude, the knowledge that their 
aspirations were looked on with sympathy by 
the West and they will co-operate fully in 
any feasible plan to bring the Red slave em¬ 
pire to an end. 

The Communists have been slightly more 
subtle in following the Csarist Russian policy 
of imperialism. Ostensibly they have en¬ 
couraged minority cultures but, by placing 
Muscovite gaulelters at the helm in each 
minority area, they have attained the same 
net effect as the Caariste: The minorities have 
been allowed autonomy in unimportant af¬ 
fairs but are tied to Moscow’s apron strings 
in matters that count. Like the Csarists. the 
Communists bleed tbe minority areas white 
of their produce and raw materials for the 
benefit of the majority Russians. 

The attitude of the mlnoritlee toward their 
Russian musters is best illustrated by their 
Immediate response to the fall of tbe Russian 
Cxar in March 1917. When that happened, 
most of tbe minority peoples, living on tbe 
periphery of tbe Czarlst Empire, in the west, 
the east, and to the south, declared their 
independence and established free and 
usually republican governments. In other 
words, the minorities took advantage with¬ 
out delay of the collapse of Moscow’s power 
to free themselves fr(»n any connection with 
the Russians although tbe democratic suc¬ 
cessors to the Csarist state promised them 
sympathetic treatment and a large measure 
of autonomy under locally chosen govern¬ 
ments. 

In November 1917, when Lenin and his 
Bolsheviks overthrew the provisional Keren¬ 
sky government, despite tbe difflculties 
caused by the German occupation of con¬ 
siderable Russian territory, literally dozens 
of independent states had replaced the old 
empire. In Eastern Europe there was ,a free 
Ukraln and a free White Russia. In the 
Caucasus, and along the shores of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. the Georgians, the Armenians, and 
half a dozen other races, declared their in¬ 
dependence. In the Crimes, a Tartar state 
was formed. Siberia was tbe location of no 
less than five free states. Tbe far-off Asiatic 
possessions of the Czar reverted to their for¬ 
mer independent status. The Baltic States— 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia—Joined in¬ 
land In asserting their independence. 

Nothing was left of tbe despotically ruled 
empire but those territories inhabited by 
the Russians themselves. 

The Communist masters of Russia, el« 
though they gave lip service to the principle 
of self-determination, were tlien.- as now, 
shrewd men who realized that reconquest of 


the did Cearist empire would give them a 
line start on their plan to conquer the world 
for Marxism. They also realiiMi that world 
opinion would not give much support to the 
new states because the West, not having 
learned to differentiate between the various 
distinctive ethnological groups living in the 
former territories ot the Czar, lumped them 
together as Russian and looked on their wars 
as so many domestic quarrels. 

So Lenin and his Bolsheviks sent their 
armies against one new state after another 
and reannexed their territory, this time as 
part of a Communist empire. 

By 1925 the last of the independent states 
was crushed and tbe capitals of Europe were 
crowded with political refugees from the 
ruthless vengeance of the new Communist 
empire. 

It is these political refugees—and those 
who Joined them in exile during and after 
the Second World War—who have kept Mlve 
the idea that the way to root out Bolshevism 
is to offer the hope of freedom to the minor¬ 
ities of the Soviet Union. Between the wars, 
these exiles learned to recognize that it was 
their own weakness, caused by their inabil¬ 
ity to work together against the Communists, 
rather than the Bolshevik power which de¬ 
stroyed their opportunity .for freedom. 
Many of the exiles decided that only through 
the cloee cooperation of All the minorities 
coxild they hope to regain their precious in¬ 
dependence. They organized political asao- 
olatlons which cut across national lines, in¬ 
cluded representatives from all or nearly all 
minorities, and set as their goal the restora¬ 
tion of freedom to all. 

In t.'arsaw, for instance. Prof. Roman 
Smai Stockl, a famous Ukrainian scholar 
who now teaches at Marquette University, 
organized the Promethean League with 
delegates from a baker’s dozen of the minor¬ 
ities. Between the wars, the Promethean 
League disseminated independence propa¬ 
ganda from outside the Soviet Union and 
fostered a secret underground movement 
within the Communist empire. The league 
was shattered by the Second World Wsr, but 
Prof. Smal ‘Stockl has hdw reorganized it in 
this country. 

Similar in purpose to the Promethean 
Leagu* is tbe Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Na¬ 
tions, organized in the Ukraine in 1943 by 
undurground representatives of the minor¬ 
ities who were then fighting against both 
the Nazi invaders and .the Soviet partisan 
bands. The ABN now maintains its head¬ 
quarters in Edinburgh. 

The existence of such organizations among 
the Ihoueands of exiles from the Soviet 
Union, plus information brought to Wash¬ 
ington from inside tbe Soviet Union by 
agents of our various official Intelligence 
services, has convinced many American Gov¬ 
ernment officials that a strong demand for 
freedom exists among tbe Soviet minorities. 
There are available on-the-spot reports 
which reveal that Soviet treatment of its 
Central Aslan minorities, for example, is ex¬ 
tremely brutal, and that, m a result, a major 
part of tbe population of this area is espe¬ 
cially anxious to cast o” the Sovi'it yoke. 

Although the constitution of the Soviet 
Union, tbe so-called Stalin constitution of 
1936, provides for self-govomment in minori¬ 
ty areas of the country, our officials know 
that in every case the majority of highly 
placed administrators are Russian carpet¬ 
baggers. Only the lowest posts in the ad¬ 
ministrative echelons are open to the mi¬ 
nority representatives. 

In the western areas of the Soviet Union, 
particularly in the Ukraine and in the former 
tkOtic Mates, Soviet brutality has caused tbe 
taterminatlon of a large part of the popula¬ 
tion, and the wholesale transference of other 
to the slave labor camps. These 
faqm iro wall known to newspaper readers 
fr^ t^; Charges brought against the Bol- 
sheVikii before the United Nations by exiles 
from these regions. Secret information in 


the possession of the United States Govern¬ 
ment conibrms these charges in every re- 
apect. 

If there is further dou*>t that the mlnjrl- 
ttes of the Soviet Union are eager for free¬ 
dom. two postwar acts of Stalin’s govern¬ 
ment should serve to dispel the notion. 
When the United Nations was organized, 
Stalin thought it neoessury to make con- 
oesslons to minority feelings by insisting that 
the Soviet Ukraine and the Soviet White 
Buas*an Republic should have their own rep¬ 
resentatives in the General Assembly as well 
M their own foreign ministers and separate 
armies. Of course, by placing Communists in 
charge of these importar.t posts, Stalin has 
assured himself that whatever autonomy 
these states have gained has been on paper 
only. 

m its second actl(m, tbe Soviet Govern¬ 
ment deUberately destroyed several of the 
minorities which bad enjoyed a slight degree 
of autonomy under the watchful eyes of 
Rtissian overseers. Among these victims were 
three autonomotis republles>-two Tatar and 
one German—located in the Crimea. The 
population of these regions was shipped to 
the slave labor camps of tbe Arctic and their 
territory was transferred to other minorities 
on the pretext that these peoj^e had co¬ 
operated with the Nazis during the war. 

Doubtless this was partly true. Moet of 
the minority peoples In the areas occupied 
by the Germans early in the war did cooper¬ 
ate with the invaders. But they did this 
not because they favored Hitler’s cause, but 
because they looked upon the war as a God- 
given opportimlty for them to gain their 
freedom from the men in the Kremlin. Btu- 
dents of Eastern European affairs agree that 
if the Nazis had properly and decently 
treated the peq|ifte of the Soviet Union in the 
areas occupied by the German Army. Stalin 
would have lost the war. When the Ger¬ 
mans first came in they were welcomed be¬ 
cause anything seemed better to these slaves 
of the Communists than the system under 
which they bad been living. But when the 
minorities understood that the Germans 
were coming in as masters rather than as 
liberators, they turned against them. 

Knowing these facts, many responsible 
Washington ofliciale are convinced that It 
would be a strategically wise move for this 
country to announce to the minorities that 
we look with approval on their aspirations 
for freedom and will do all in our power to 
help them achieve it. Such a proclamation, 
which would pay back the Communists in 
their own coin because they are constantly 
urging the people of the West to revolt 
against their governments, would cause so 
much strife and dlsseiulon within tbe Soviet 
Union, as the minorities regained their hope 
of freedom, that Stalin would be kept too 
busy to think of foreign adventures. 

Tbe Red army would be needed to 
strengthen local garrisons and quell do¬ 
mestic insurrections instead of for fwelgn 
conquest. But since tbe proportion of mi¬ 
nority troops in the Red army is tbe same 
as in the general population, it would not 
be long before Stalin’s troops began to Join 
the civilian population in the quest for free¬ 
dom. When that happens, the break-up of 
tbe Soviet state, foimded as it is on military 
power and no. the will of the people, will 
follow inevitably. 

Thus there is a good chance that If this 
country comes out for self-determination 
and proetalms It by every propaganda means 
we p ns mas fc y xadlo, leaflet, and word of 
mouth-^ wia never have to fight a war 
with the Communists, who bear within them 
the .seeds , of their own destruction. Tiie 
minority mdles In this country and in West¬ 
ern Europe are the means by which we can 
carry these propaganda messages to the en¬ 
slaved people of the Soviet Union. They 
understand the aspirations of their fellow 
countrymen at home. Their very presence 
in the West is proof that tbe minorities 
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to ^ HuMlan Oommunitti are 
$a9tknm tot ih« ojpportimlty to throw oill 
tte ttpvlat yoho, Cfirtatnly wa will pay a 
ehoftper prloa In hlooci and traaaure for the 
deatrucUon of Red Rin«ia*a imperlaHian if 
we flee theee men Um eha&oe they aeek to 
edw the eeede of liherty In the heart of the 
Sorlei tmidn. 

If we deeide to use this plan, there Is 
alW4^ the poeitblUty that war with the 
Oommunlets wltt eome before It can he put 
Into effect and hear Its fruit. If that ie the 
caee, we will find that advocacy of setf<de« 
termination will create a pro-UnIted States 
ollBEUkte of opinion In the minority areas of 
the Soviet Union. We will be flirting the 
Soviets with one will and one determina¬ 
tion; they will be fighting us with a divided 
and unhappy people. 

Washlngl^ icncws these facts but hesi¬ 
tates to tains the neoeasary steps because It 
Is not sure the Amerloan people are tufll- 
dently acquainted with Russian history to 
understand that the break-up of the Soviet 
Empire wotild bo an act of historical Jos- 
tle^. If the people of this country show 
that they understand and support self-de¬ 
termination for Soviet minorities, Washing¬ 
ton will fall in line. 


[From the Brooklyn Tablet of Uarch 24. 

1051] 

UajuzNXAMS UkoB BCoce “Voice" Am—B es- 

aioMs Hbbb At .80 Ask Hclp to UrreBRoaouMD 

PoacBa m Buaoni 

The all'Out and unqualified support to 
the United States Government in Its ever* 
increasing efforts to oppose the aggressive 
and Imperialistic policies of Soviet Russia, 
whose ultimate and decisive aim is the im¬ 
position of slavery upon this, country, was 
pledged by the Ukrainian Congress Commit¬ 
tee of America at the conclusion of its 2-day 
annual meeting at the Hotel Statler, Man¬ 
hattan, Sunday. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, representing over a million cltl- 
Bcns cf Ukrainian birth or origin and having; 
branches in three quarters of the United 
States, hu been vigorously campaigning 
against Soviet Biusla’s enslavement of 
xncralnla and other non-Russian countries of 
Bastem Europe, and advocating the appli¬ 
cation of the principles of self-determina¬ 
tion to all peoples subjugated by the Krem- 
Un. 

The main feature of the meeting was the 
]!;*port of the president of the organlBatlon, 
Ihr. Lev E. Dobrlansky. professor of economics 
at Cteorgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Dobrlansky stated that one of the 
most gratlfjdng effects of the work of the 
committee was the growing realisation in 
both governmental and congressional circles, 
of the urgent need of reljdng on the sub¬ 
jugated peoples, such as the Ukrainians who, 
fighting for the liberation of their country 
from Soviet Russia, are in a true sense allies 
of western freedom. 

UBGB JOzinKO AMTZKBD 10008 

A scries of resolutions was voted by tlie 
w>^.nig- One of them called for the inten- 
of effmrts in diseeminatlng vital 
data on devek^zments inside the Soviet 
union, which data the committee is reoelv- 
ing from various Ukrolntaii ar g a nis at ion e 
both and outside theirozz curtain and 
impaling m Invaluablc advanea Informatloa 
to our Cktaimment, while «doCIm»< called 
upon TMffiTi**wit^**"* taitaOlta-Jor an 

oootSS^a^ omlMsnmunlst 

Aiiotttar sioolistian dqplM taoOeaoy 
of the Votac Of Anieclc»:ln nmfelng geni^ 
tmetas to tks peoples at the ffovlot Union. 
wbam pisdomlnsat asplistliineJta liberation 

Mn tlta Russian hnportaUikld yolw ts po¬ 
tentially the. most powerful end effective 
weapon against the Soviet aggressor. 


It woe emphasised that the Ukrainian Con- 
glees Oommlttee. guided hy a eenee of Gbile- 
tlan charity end o o mp e e s lo B. obeorvee a well 
grounded distinction between a blstorioaUy 
uzidemoomtie Russian now in the 

form of Soviet oqmmunlsm. and the peren¬ 
nially victimised common RussUn people; 
another pert of the same resolution casti¬ 
gated those Irvesponelble antl-Oommunlst 
Russian poUtkal leaders for whom the con¬ 
servation of the Russian territorial empire is 
more important than the defeat of Soviet 

FliuUy. the committee called for American 
aid of every deaeriptlon for the underground 
Ukrelnlen Insurgent Army (UFA), whleh Is 
the vanguard of the anti-Comsauniat foroee 
behind the iron curtain, and whleh collabo- 
ratae intimately with the known Slovak, 
Lithuanian, and Bollsh underground raelst- 
ance eystams. thus creating a vaat leeervolr of 
anti-Soviet and antl-Ckanmuniet forces be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain. 

The committee also called for the appli¬ 
cation of the basie American principle in 
foreign policy, namely, the principle of na¬ 
tional eelf-determlnatlon. to be applied to 
all peoples, large and small, as consistent 
with our democratic beliefe and the princi¬ 
ples of totematlonal jusUee. and endorsed 
the recent policy propoeed by Baroid E. Stae- 
■en. preslilent of the Untvenlty of Pezineyl- 
vania, who advocated the complete and true 
sovereignty and indepezidenee of nine east¬ 
ern BurojKMUD oountrlee, now In Soviet slav¬ 
ery. among whleh in the Srst piece woe 
Ukraine, the longest and most fiercely op¬ 
pressed victim of Soviet Russia. 


'^Aihnftos in s Stale of Unparalieled 
Conhiiton*’ Says Mr. FeKz Morley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. UWRENCE H. SMITH 

or wiaconezN 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, Aprtt 2. 19S1 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Felix Morley is an outstand- 
Izig Journalist and author. WrlUng in 
Barron’s for March 19. he calls atten¬ 
tion to Washington scandals and says 
they are the country’s perlL And in¬ 
deed they are, Mr. Speaker, for the peo¬ 
ple are alarmed about present conditions 
which President Truman ignores. Re¬ 
cently he was bold enough to say that 
he is surrounded by “honorable meb.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Z 
am including Mr. Morley’s article: 

“Aix Bomobasza ICsii"—T bs Washxkotok 
SCAIVPAZ.S Ass TBK COUMTBT'S PSBXX. 

(By Felix Morley) 

Under the English system, a vote like that 
In the Houae laet week on the BFO would 
probably have brought on a tenaral election. 

By the narrow margin of 200 to 107, with 
36 absentees, the Rspresentatlvss favoted a 
Bepuhllesn resolution to rejeet President 
Truman's plan for rscasontslnf tuts now un¬ 
savory lending agency. It was a deer vote 
of no confidence. The resolution sold. In 
effect, that reorganisation of tiis BFO should 
be tabled beoaues the national Interest 
numdsItsoompleteaboUtton; thsB sr.the 


whtab the eota was taken, requtres s mofeo^- 
Ity of the entire House membership, the reso¬ 
lution failed. But that was only beesuse 18 


Republicans were abeent when the vote was 
taken, ft the fate of the admlnletrntion had 
actually been at stake, the OOP whips would 
have had those abeenteee In line. Then, 
with the defections from the Democretic 
Bldo, the RPO would have been on the way 
out. It znay be. anyway, if the Senate ap¬ 
proves the Byrd resolution condemning this 
agency's “sordid record of fiscal vandalism.** 

The failure of last week's congressional 
attack on the RPC is important because it 
emphaolnw that Congress Is relatively pow¬ 
erless against entrenched corruption. The 
inflexible term of executive office is a weak- 
ziess, as well as a staength. In our govern¬ 
mental eystem. Short of the process of im¬ 
peachment, there is no way in which the 
Truman administration can be ousted prior 
to November 1652. It is close to 2 years be¬ 
fore another President can take office. Until 
then the Nation must put up with what It 
has. 

When Mr. Truman returns, next week, 
from hts March vacation at Key West he will 
find Washington in a state of unparalleled 
confusion. On every eector of the mobiUsa- 
tlon front matters are definitely getting out 
of control. 

The problems of the Economic Stabilisa¬ 
tion Agency, boyeottod by organised labor, 
increase daily. Ita able puUicity director 
sadly admits that be Is too busy releasing 
the kaleidoeooptc regulations to know 
whether or not they are observed, or even 
understood, by those on whom they are so 
prollfieally showered. 

The Issue of military saalstanoe to our 
European allies is still far from settled. At 
best It will be some weeks before Oeneral 
Eieenhower has any more American troops 
under his cemmand. unless they are sent 
without congressional approval. In Rilta of 
protracted hearings, neither House has as yet 
approved the administration request for s 
free hand in this matter. And indications 
are stroxag that the free hand will not be 
granted. 

The Senate has acted to extend the draft 
and liwugurate UMT. But the House Is only 
zaow completing oommlttee cozisideratlon of 
this legislation, rendered urgent by the faet 
that the present draft law has less than S 
months to run. 

Although Seoul Is again happily in our 
hands, the Department of State has revealed 
no plan for endlzzg the Korean war. In a 
military aezzee this has been goizig as well as 
could be hoped, but Oeneral MacArtbur has 
givon jrabllc warning that stalemate is the 
best be can achieve within the present policy 
setup, itaantlme, the UN seems to have 
washed its hands of its Korean problem 
child. The only current news from UN is 
that the wlzadows In the new Secretariat 
building will have to be weatherstrlpped to 
keep out New York's soot and grime. 

Weatherstripplng. however, will not avail 
to exclude the dirt that has been sifting Into 
so many Government agencies here in Wash¬ 
ington. The current revelatlozis of official 
connivance In racketeering of many kinds 
are appalling to honorable leaders in both 
political parties. 

It Is a Democratic Senator, PuuiBZGirr of 
Arkazzsas, who seriously suggests “a general 
Investigation of the moral level" of the Fed¬ 
eral Government. And since this suggestion 
we have had. inter alia, the testimony of the 
official who said last week that nothing but 
frlendffizlp prompted him to support a high¬ 
ly dubious RPO loan: “Maybe I*m naive or 
something but that doesn't seam wrong to 
me." 

Tbs rev^tlons brought out by the RFC 
and cslme investlgatlozis. and in both there 
Is much Jtni to come, are highly disturbing 
beoause, in the words of Senator Ntxosv they 
^bhoir a eomplete lock of understanding of 
what Is morally right azzd proper for • Qov- 
anuBont employee.’* 

From the domestic viewpoint the scandals 
are causing a mistrust of government which. 
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While perhaps fundamentalljr healthy. Is ma¬ 
terially hampering the conduct of emergency 
business. 

The Fulbrlght committee reports that Its 
**hearlng8 have not been successful In estab¬ 
lishing the real reasons why RFC loans 
were made.’* And the suspicion thus en¬ 
gendered carries over into other fields. It 
Jhas already led to the charge that the admin¬ 
istration wants four more divisions for Eu¬ 
rope Just as a first Installment. The feeling 
grows that all the administration policies 
are devious and that Congress should there¬ 
fore block rather than cooperate. 

The results Is obstruction of policies that 
are wise as well as those that have been 
demonstrably shameful. 

Obstruction means delay—in matters that 
.demand action as well as in those where In¬ 
action is deslrablo. Tax legislation Is a case 
in point. Clearly the defense effort demands 
fundamental reexamination of the tax struc¬ 
ture and It had been e3q;>ected that the Con¬ 
gress would have come to grips with this 
problem before Easter. The present state of 
the calendar Indicates that It will be May. or 
even later, before any new tax legislation can 
be cleared by the House. 

The picture Is equally unhealthy from the 
viewpoint of American prestige abroad. Pres¬ 
ident Truman says that his foreign policy 
alms to Insure that people everywhere have 
the things thot are necessary to make life 
worth while and that they live by the moral 
code In which they believe. 

In the light of the mink coat and other 
revelations these words have an ambiguous 
ring, and lead to cynical interpretation. Yet 
the defense effort depends, before anything 
else, on vital faith and conviction In regard 
to the values we mobUiee to defend. 

After 10 years of uninterrupted power the 
Dmocratlc administration has not merely 
lost Its spiritual elan, but Is more and more 
giving evidence of clinging to power primar¬ 
ily for Its fruits, corrupt or otherwise. That 
would be serious if we had not assumed a 
position of world leadership. It is doubly 
serious when the future of civlllxatlon de¬ 
pends on a consistency between what we 
say and what we do. 

Fortunately, the real Voice of America does 
not emanate from Washington. It speaks 
most clearly In the countless communities 
where men and women meet their dally tasks 
with no thought other than doing the Job 
at hand as well as possible. The symboUc 
significance of Easter was never more Impor¬ 
tant to the American people than this year, 
when the prospects of an Improvement in 
direction from the center of political power 
are distinctly dim. 


Proposed Virgn Islands Organic Act- 
Address By Gov. Morris de Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

hon.w.fTnorrell 

or AMKAKBAM 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, AprH 3,1951 
Mr.NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, whUe in 
the Virgin Islands on official business for 
the Committee on Appropriations on 
March 27, 1951,1 heard Gov. Morris F. 
de Castro, of the Virgin Islands, deliver 
an address on the radio. He expressed 
his views on the subject of a proposed 
new organic act dealing with the govern¬ 
ing and financing of the Virgin Islands. 
I believe the views he expressed may be 


of interest to Members and others. I 
wish to make it clear that my inclusion 
here of the Governor’s speech is not to be 
construed as endorsement or approval by 
me of his views, but under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks. I include herewith as a 
matter of public Interest a copy of Gov¬ 
ernor de Castro’s radio address: 

- Fallow eltlsens of the Virgin Islands, to¬ 
night 1 am going to dlscucs the proposed 
(wganio act for the Virgin Islands, as Intro¬ 
duced In the House of Representatives by 
Oongressman Mukdogk on February 14 this 
year, and give you my viowp, simply and 
clearly, on the essential provisions which 
I believe should be given consideration In 
any change which may be made in our 
basic law. In accordance with my determi¬ 
nation to declare my position on any public 
question, I shall face the issues here squarely 
and factually. I sincerely hope that those 
who may not agree with me will recognize 
that it is my right and duty to state my 
views, however controversial they may be. 

Let me preface my remarks by saying that 
the Congress of the United States will decide 
finally what form of constitution will be pro¬ 
vided for the people of the Virgin Islands. 
This is so became Congress has the supreme 
right of legislation and of government for 
the insular possessions of the United States. 
This is so. also, because whatever form of 
government we get will directly affect the 
relationships between these islands and their 
sovereign, the United States of America. 
Members of Congress will listen respectfully 
to the proposals which will be submlttted 
by our legislative assembly, by the Governor, 
and by various citiBens of the Islands but, 
in the final analysis, the decision will be 
theirs, not ours. We shall hope that the 
final decisions of Congress will embody our 
desires and our aspirations. 

It Is necessary, therefore, that the people 
of the Islands should think these problems 
through calmly, carefully, and deliberately. 
We should make every effort to present a 
united front at the congressional hearings 
which will undoubtedly be held here in the 
islands later this year. We should not let 
such disturbing or*vexing questions as to 
who might lose office in the executive or 
legislative branches of the government by 
a new organic act color our thinking or 
confuse our facts. We must deal with prin¬ 
ciples, not with penonalltles. We should 
bear in mind that the fewer problems we In¬ 
dicate, the fewer differences we present, the 
better will be the opportunity to convince 
Members of Congress ot what our real needs 
are and Jmt what are our true aspirations. 

Let us begin then with the premise that the 
people of the Vligin Islands, under the Or¬ 
ganic Act of 1986, have ei^oyed and are 
atm enjoying a good measure of autonomy. 
With the exception of the right to elect our 
own Governor and to vote In national elec¬ 
tions, our people have all the benefits and 
the privileges of American cltlxena. We have 
a bill of rights roughly equivalent to that of 
the Federal Constitution, Including freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of worship. We have universal franchise 
thrdugh which our own legislatures, with 
very broad legislative powers, are elected. A 
generous National Government has helped us 
.provide a reasonable degree of freedom from 
want. 

What, then, shall we seek in our new or¬ 
ganic act? In answering this question, it is 
Important to observe that what we seek Is 
not the ultimate answer. The new organic 
act will imdoubtedly be a emaposlte of the 
things we seek In order to grant us greater 
autonomy and the things which the National 
Government wUl require In order to make us 
moie self-supporting, more economical of op¬ 
eration, and more responsible and effective 


In our relationships with the United States. 
There are a great many details which go Into 
the preparation of a new organic act which 
heed not concern us here. These are the de¬ 
tails of draftsmanship which must be left to 
legal technicians. We need concern ourselves 
only with a few basic considerations. After 
these Shall have been determined, the rest is 
easy. I should now like to compare these 
basic points contained In the proposed or¬ 
ganic act now before Congress with our pres¬ 
ent organic act, analyze them, and give you 
my own views upon each of them. 

Here they are: The Murdock bill proposed: 

1. An elected governor in 1953. We have 
an appointed governor now. 

3, k single legislatiue in 1951. We have 
three legislatures now. Legislative sessions 
of 60 da^s In each year with compensation to 
be paid during sessions only. We have con¬ 
tinuous sessions with azmual salaries for our 
legislators^ now. Election of members of the 
single legislature from each island constitut¬ 
ing a district with five members at large from 
all Islands. We have now specified numbers 
of members from town and country districts 
and specified members t.t large In each mu¬ 
nicipality. 

3. Abolition of the President’s prerogative 
to act upon local legislation after It has been 
passed over the Governor’s veto. At the pres¬ 
ent time, the President decides when a bill 
Is passed over the Governor’s veto, and the 
Governor still refuses to approve it. 

4. Confirmation of department heads only 
by the legislature. At present the councils 
have to confirm all appointees. 

6. Return of the Internal revenue taxes and 
no more Federal appropriations. We now re¬ 
ceive annual appropriations but not the in¬ 
ternal revenue taxes. 

6. A single , treasury. We have two sepa¬ 
rate treasuries now. and finally 

7. A resident commissioner In 1053. We 
have none now. 

These seven basic principles require se¬ 
rious consideration so that our people may 
be made fully aware of their many compil¬ 
er tions and ramifications without which 
awareness we cannot Intelligently make up 
our minds. Let me now discuss each of 
these issues. 

First and foremost, there is the question 
of an elective or an appointive governor. 
1 realize that this is perhaps the Issue which 
Is the most difficult for me to discuss be¬ 
cause I am an appointed governor. It Is 
difficult, also, for the reason that my mo¬ 
tives may be so easily impugned. Neverthe¬ 
less, these times call for honest and cou¬ 
rageous leadership and for expressions of 
honest convictions. I shall, therefore, not 
hesitate to state my opinion. I am in favor 
o' the ultimate objective of an elective gov¬ 
ernor. An elective governor is the highest 
political benefit which the people of these 
islands may ever hope or expect to achieve. 
Oertalnly we cannot hope for statehood or 
commonwealth status. When Fxierto Rico 
was granted the right to elect Its own gover¬ 
nor, nearly 50 years after Its annexation by 
the United States, the party system had been 
well established. Here In the Virgin Islands. 
S3 years after the purchase of the Islands by 
the United States, only 14 years after uni¬ 
versal suffrage was extended here, we have 
not yet devrioped the party system of gov¬ 
ernment. In St. Croix last year 30 candi¬ 
dates ran independently for 9 seats in the 
Council. In a situation such as this an 
elected governor under present conditions 
might well not have any piwty representation 
In the legislature, resulting In a stalemate 
In government. I am strongly of the 
oplnlcm that, before we elect our governor, 
we need first to develop the party system 
fully. We need to bs more nearly self-sup¬ 
porting. We need to shoulder greater re- 
sponslbUtttes in government. Xn my opin- 
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Ion, our new oriiinlo e6tehoat« i^lde for an 
elective governor in a few yeara wben we 
shaU Have develin^ more politleal matu- 
rity and Mtier atateaxhanahlp, which we ahall 
need to carry out our r^ponelbUitlca under 
a moreitberll oonatitQtlon. 

Second, ihere la the queetlon of a alngle 
leglalature or of three leglelaturea. how they 
Bhain he eteeCed. and bow ite membera ahall 
be oompenaated. Here, too, I face a dlfflcult 
laaue bfcauae It la ao ddaely connected with 
iBomwbenta who may queetlon my alncerity 
of pnrpoee. Yet I muat atate my opinion 
candidly. I am in favor of a alngle leglala- 
ttire, meeting for a atated period each year, 
and compenaated on a per diem baala while in 
aeaalpn. X am tn favor of eleetibn of mem- 
beta to T^eaent each of the three lalanda, 
rather than dlatricta within each leiand. I 
am tn favor of a email board of laland com- 
miaelowera. on an honorary baala, elected 
from each laland* to meet once a month to 
handle purely local proUema, Mo one can 
galneay the fact that three eeparato leglaU- 
tlve bodiee. auch aa we now have, all with 
full leglalatlve powera, provide a top-heavy, 
burdenaome, and moat eiqpen^ve leglalatlve 
maohlnery for se,dOO people. Thla eyatem 
haa reaultad In a par capita laglelattva ooet 
which la far graater than in any other Aaoier- 
ioan eoaundnlty. There la ataeolutaly no need 
for our leglalaturea to be in continuoua aee- 
alona tbrwhout the year. Many Statea 
with pegmlatlona far greater than tbaaa la- 
landa have leglalatlve aeaalona every 2 
yeara, with extraordinary eeeelone at the call 
of the governor. With due respect to the 
membere of our legUlatlve bodies, I reepeet- 
fuUy aubmlt that legiilatian for 36,000 people 
cen wen be enacted during a regular aeaaton 
each year, with such special eesalona aa 
emergmusiee may dictate. We would need to 
project our bud^t better. Wc would need to 
have a program for the lalanda. But the 
leglalatlve participation In such program 
and In the budget need not provide for active 
partlcip;«tlon In administrative affairs. There 
muat be a clear line of demarcation between 
the powers of the executive and the powers 
of the legislature. I am In favor of an ade¬ 
quate per diem for legUOators during sesalona. 
This Is the method of compensation provided 
In the new organic act for Guam, Just passed 
by Congress. And we wlU be deceiving our¬ 
selves If we think that we are going to get 
different treatment. The salaries we pay to 
ova legislators fer exceed what Is paid In 
many States. Alabama, with 3,000,000 people, 
pays Its legislators glO per day during ses¬ 
sions. Arlrona pays W per day lor 60 days, 
and ArlBona’s population is 745,000. Con¬ 
necticut pays $600 every 2 years. Plorlda pays 
$10 per day during eeeelone. Missouri, with a 
population of 4,000,000, pays $130 per month. 
Sjaima pays $16 per day, and Alaska's pop^ 
latlon 5i 105,000. West Vlrglnta pay* $500 
annuslty. 

2 believe that It is imnecessary to continue 
tb* .|rt«a oj 

the town and country districts sepammiy 
and members at large In each island. These 
virmn gbould constitute a strong 

andunlfled political antity. It le 
to hold that any »*P«*^**^*J“,? 
Crolx, lor example, may «« 
resent Olwlstlanetixl and Prederlksted and 
^SrSun^dlBWcmaswaU. Itle fall^us 
to hold Srt any veepottUhle leader In 8t. 
Thomas may not represent adequately the 
tpwn and^ oou^ 

at. Thomas. Xwt us get away' from the 
hoMs-imd-miggy days. .Let ue advaam ow 
thinking m^Ss tlmee have axiveiiioed. In 
^ o^n. nothing would e*^ our to- 
’Sands more tissn elsotlim*ol members of ^ 


taeiiiatnve on sn aneiiiB*wiaB 

.JiSouIld have proportional eepreee^tlon to 
our legislature, namelyr-one member lor m 
many thousand population. However, to 
give St. Croix the same number of membere 


as St. Thomas, we might for the present 
compromise with four members to be elected 
from St. Croix, four from St. Thomas, one 
from St. John, end elx members at large, 
with the provision that not more than three 
of the .members at large ahall be from any 
one Island. 

Third Is the Issue of full legislative right 
to override executive vetoes. At present 
there Is the provision that If any bill is 
passed over the Oovemor’e veto, the Gov¬ 
ernor may send it to the President for final 
action. Incidentally, this etiU remains in 
Puerto Rico's oonetltuUon. I am in favor 
of allowing bills passed over the Govemor’e 
veto to become law by reason of the over¬ 
riding of the veto. T^en members of the 
legWature have this power, which they do 
not have now. they will have to exercise 
more mature Judgment and greater political 
skill. This Is a step to provide political 
maturity which should be taken now. 

Fourth la confirmation of ofOclala and 
ensployees by the leglelature. I am in favor 
of limiting legislative confirmation to policy¬ 
making officials. The present eyatem where¬ 
by all executive appointments, from custo¬ 
dial to policy-making employees, must be 
confirmed by the leglstoture is s vicious one. 
It must be changed, for it defeats the very 
objectives of a true merit system. It exists 
in no other American community. It is an 
eCectl'w bar to good government. It brings 
politics into our civil service. 1 egree that 
all department heads, when we pay their 
aalsrlcs, and all policy-making officials should 
be confirmed, but certainly not the members 
of the custodial, clerical, and professional 
services. 


Fifth le the return of the internal revenue 
taxes. I am to favor at the return of these 
taxes to the Virgin Zalaads treasury. 1 am 
aiMft In favor of a reduced central admin¬ 
istration to be paid from anntud Federal ap¬ 
propriations. 1 am certain that the only 
way we will get this groat benefit, and I 
believe we can get It this year, is for us all 
to ogroe that the Ck>ngr''M« should for the 
time being provide reasonable limitations as 
to the broad use of the f xtnds so retximed to 
the Virgin Islands. I agree with the pro¬ 
visions of the Murdock bill that the Internal 
revenue taxes may bo expended under the 
eupervlslon of the legislature after the Inroad 
purposoo and objects of expenditure shall 
have been approved annually by the Presi¬ 
dent. In other words, the President would 
say that so much of these funds would be 
spent each year for operating expenses of 
the government of the Virgin Islands, so 
much of the funds iat capital Improvements, 
and so much for reserve funds. Thereafter, 
the legislature would budget the funds and 
provide for the details of their expenditure 
but circumscribed by the broad purposes 
fixed by the Prealdent. 

Sixth le the question of a single treas¬ 
ury. I am in favor of a single treasury. In 
a new form of government, this would be 
It Is elementary that to a gov¬ 
ernment for the Islands as a whole, funds 
reused in one laland may be expended for 
the benefit and government of the entire 
group of iBlande. This change requires no 
further Juetlflcstlon or explsnation. It Is 


hound to come. ^ 

Anrf, finally, le the provision for a Resident 
CommlHloner. 1 am, of course, in favor of 
the creation of a Resident Commiaeloner for 
the Islands. We urgently need such repre¬ 
sentation to Washington. However, we also 
know that In the recently enacted Organic 
Act for Guam. Cooipwai delated provision 
for a Resident Oonunlseionpr... We should 
ask for this great bweftt, and justify it ss 
strongly as p oe rtM a., 

I have given you m on ttm most 
important provlelona.^;a new. oonetltutlon. 
Letme conclude by etatlng that I heheve 
we have the best opportunity we have ever 


had of getting the Internal-revenue taxes— 
millions of dollsrs annually returned to us 
for the benefit and government of our is¬ 
lands If we can agree on the main provi¬ 
sions of a new cvgsnlo act which will sat¬ 
isfy Congress and at the same time give us 
a better governmental structure. And these 
main provisions, 1 repeat, should be a single 
legislature, with specified annual sessions, to 
liAs elected In 1052; representation by Islands 
instead of by districts within Islands; an 
honorary board of commissioners sitting once 
a month to pass on purely local matters; 
confirmation of policy-msklng employees 
only; a single treasury effective immediately; 
and ultimately the election of the Governor, 
when we shall have developed a responsive 
and responsible elective system and achieved 
the necessary political maturity to provide 
for a fully autonomous government. 

1 most earnestly urge that we set aside 
all sectional and provincial differences and 
present a united and Intelligent as well as 
forward-looking approach to the Congress¬ 
men who will preside over the organic act 
iTiMiring* This is a yeoT. my fellow citizens, 
of possible great achievements for the peo¬ 
ple of the Virgin Islands. My considered 
Judgment is toat if we unite on a program 
such as I have outlined, we shall have an 
excellent opportunity of making a signifi¬ 
cant political and economic gain before the 
close of the year. May I leave with you this 
thought: "Wisdom In self-government de¬ 
velops slowly, with exercise." I thank you. 


Shear Waslafe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DWIOIT L ROGERS 

or ixosmA 

IN TBB HOUSE OF REFBESEMTAIIVES 

Tuesday, April 3, J951 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Appendix of the Congressional Rxc- 
ORb, I am Inrludtog herein a letter from 
William R. Spear, editor of the Fort 
Myers News-Press, a daUy paper printed 
in my district. I also include an edi¬ 
torial entitled **Sheer Wastage*’ which 
points out very forcefully the waste of 
the taxpayers’ money in addition to the 
unnecessary waste of newspaper prints 
which is causing a paper shortage. Cer¬ 
tainly the committee of the Congress 
having Jurisdiction over this subject 
matter should look carefully into the 
complaint made by Editor Spear, and 
perhaps the newsprint and paper situa¬ 
tion could be relieved so as to permit 
the newspapers of this Nation to obtain 
the newsprint they need. 1 desire to 
recommend this editorial to your careful 
reading and to commend l^tor Spear 
for this constructive criticism: 

fort Mtxxs Mxvrai-Psxss, 

Fort Myers, Fla., March 9, 1951. 
Bepressntatlve Dwzobt L. Bomow, 

House Offloe Building. 

Washington, D. C. 

DfAX DwxGNt: 2 wish you’d take a look at 
the ei^oaed material and the envelopes it 
* was In.. 

Every few days 1 get one of these releases 
la one at these expensive manlla envelopes, 
wtiloh* ot oouree, go into the wastebasket. 
While you may not be a newspaperman, you 
cr n readily see that it is of no news value 
whatever. Since it comet to the News-Press, 
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I aas\un 0 it la lant to All tho other papers 
of the United States too, and I will guaran¬ 
tee you that no paper, not even the Mew York 
Times, prints it. 

Today, In one single mall, I received these 
three separate envelopes, containing the re¬ 
leases I enclose, and I Just couldn’t refrain 
frr ^ squawking to my Congressman about It. 

In these times when newspapers are des¬ 
perately herd up for enough newsprint to 
print their papers on, and some have even 
bad to curtail their service to their readers 
because of the shortage. It seems outrageous 
to me tm the Oovernment to waste expensive 
paper In this manner-»and pure waste is 
what It is—^not to mention the expense. 

Sincerely yours, 

Bol Spkax. 


Shxxb Wastacob 

Would you like to read a speech on forced 
labor that runs 14 legal-slxe pi^es of single¬ 
spaced typing which some man named Walter 
KotschxUg delivered before the United Na¬ 
tions Economic and Social Council in San¬ 
tiago, Chile, March 15? Would you like the 
paper to leave out the news about the school 
board and the city council, the society per¬ 
sonals, and some of the sports to make room 
for printing this 14-page speech for you? 

You wouldn't? Why. that's amaxlng—to 
the Government, that la. The Government 
apparently thought you would, for It has 
mimeographed this speech and mailed it to 
the News-Press and also, presumably, to the 
1,771 other dally papers In the United States. 
It was mailed, moreover, in a heavy kraft 
envelope of the finest quality made, a big 
envelope 10 by 16 Inches (1 foot 3 Inches 
long). These envelopes, even when bought 
In lots of 10.C00, are listed In the printing 
catalog at about cents apiece, not count¬ 
ing the cost of the printing on It. It would 
cost a private Individual 9 cents for the post¬ 
age alone, but the Government, of course, 
mails It “free"—meaning at the taxpayers' 
expense. Counting in the cost of mimeo¬ 
graphing and handling. It cost considerable 
for the Oovernment to send this to the News- 
Press. where It wound up In the waste¬ 
basket, and to all the other papers which, you 
can be certain, treated it similarly. 

This material was mailed oqt by the United 
States mission to the United Nations, and, 
if you think that's wasteful, read on. This 
was but one such mailing from this outfit. 
Every few days others arrived—all equally 
worthless. In one single mall the other day 
three separate releases of this nature were 
received—all separately mailed In three of 
those huge, expensive kraft envelopes. 

This Is Just from the United States mis¬ 
sion to the United Nations—one single Gov¬ 
ernment agency. There are scores of other 
Government agencies and most of them bom¬ 
bard the newspapers of the country with 
propaganda and press releases that have no 
value whatever. The flood Is so heavy that 
actually it takes a good deal of time by some¬ 
body on the staff of the paper Just to open 
all this mail and see what It is. 

Aside from the sheer waste of the tax¬ 
payers' money which this Involves, there are 
two other aspects of the matter that m^ke it 
outrageous. One Is the postal deficit. If 
all this worthless postage-free material with 
which the Government bureaus flood the 
mails were eliminated, It seems quite likely 
that the Post Office Department could oper¬ 
ate In the black without the new increase 
In postage rates which President Truman has 
now proposed. The second is the paper 
shortage. Newspapers are desperately hard 
up for newsprint. Some have had to ration 
circulation and advertising. Every paper. 
Including the News-Press, feels the pinch. 
Yet the Oovernment flhds plenty of paper to 
waste In this manner. 


Not Jnat a BucIi of Figaret 
EXTENSION OF 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

or oaxooN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBBENTAHVES 

Thuriday, March 22, 1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 Include 
herewith an editorial by Robert Letts 
Jones in the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Jour¬ 
nal. which further expresses the view¬ 
point of that community in the pending 
CAB-West Coast Airlines case: 

Not Just a Bumcb or Fiotmss 

For a company that wants to serve Salem, 
West Coast Airlines shows a peculiar attitude. 

In the case before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that has been going on for almost 2 
years. West Coast AirUnes goes along with 
the CAB suggestion that the feeder-line serv¬ 
ice quit serving McMinnville and move oper¬ 
ations to Salem ixutead. But in putting 
Oregon's capital on Its route We.t Coast 
would push United Air Lines out. 

In summing up Its position West Coast 
admits that passenger traffic into and out of 
McMinnville for last year “obviously would 
not begin" to cover costs of maintaining a 
station. There Is no written consideration 
given the people of the city as far as ex¬ 
penses of McMinnville in providing an air¬ 
port. The feeder line assumes that if pas¬ 
sengers of that dty want air service those 
passengers can travel either to Portland or 
to Salem, If West Coast is permitted here. 

When It comes to the advantages of com¬ 
ing to Salem. West Coast Airline considers 
the 1948 figures of United Air Lines serving 
the capital. Instead of the 1948 figures, those 
of 1960 In relation to 4 or 0 years ago should 
be considered If the city's welfare and future 
are to be given any consideration at all. For 
Instance, air cargo or air freight originated 
on United Air lAnes out of or Into Salem 
In 1946 was 6,621 pounds. In contrast to this, 
poundage figures for the year 1950 were over 
420,000 pounds. The total revenue for United 
service in Salem shows the same growth. In 
1945 the airline took In $87,000. By 1950 
the revenue figure was $800,000. 

West Coast's position Is that It, as a feeder 
line, should be permitted to be the only 
eervlce for the capital because It has other 
stations In Oregon. But so does United. 
Futhermore, West Coast claims the traffic 
potential of Salem is not very substantial. 
If Salem doesn't look attractive to West 
Coast, why does that feeder line want to come 
Into Oregon’s capital and second city In slse 
as the only air transport service? West Coast 
should have asked to come In as a supple¬ 
mentary service, not as the only one. 

Salem's position is the same as it has re¬ 
peatedly been: This city needs United Air 
Lines main-line service. The figures of pas¬ 
sengers, revenue, and elr cargo and freight 
show how this city has used United. Is the 
fact that the Salem station rates as seventh 
of all cities, regardless of slae, served by 
United west of the Rockies in handling of 
air freight to be ignored, for Instance? 

It la hoped the ClvU Aeronautics Board will 
give consideration to the people of this com¬ 
munity who would be affected adversely if 
United sevlce were suspended here. The air¬ 
port with Its new developments has been 
based economically on United service. 

It Is unfortunate that West Coast treats 
a city It would like to have on Its route as 
a bunch of outdated figures—with no feel- 
' ing for wishes in tills case. 


Tki Rvbbor SkorUffi 

EXrmSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOOTH caiouna 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 2,1951 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, inquiries 
have been coming from my constituents 
regarding the acute shortage of rubber. 
Rubber is essential in many of our in¬ 
dustrial plants, to say nothing of its more 
general use in the manufacture of auto¬ 
mobile tires and accessories. We are, 
from all accounts, approaching further 
restrictions on the use of rubber, as evi¬ 
denced by the announcement that new 
automobiles will be equipped with only 
four tires, whereas, in the past, they 
were equipped with five tires. There is 
considerable controversy and confusion 
among our people regarding the state¬ 
ment recently made by President Wil¬ 
liam O’Neil of the Qeneral Tire and Rub¬ 
ber Co. that he had perfected a system 
whereby the synthetic rubber output 
could be greatly increased. It was said 
that this system would almost imme¬ 
diately increase the synthetic rubber sup¬ 
ply by 22 percent and that presently 
the increase in the supply could be eas¬ 
ily raised to some 40 percent. By rea¬ 
son of the confusion, red tape, and ap¬ 
parently unnecessary delays on the part 
of the Oovernment, this producer is now 
operating in Canada. Surely there is 
some intelligent, logical approach to this 
problem, and I urge that immediate ac¬ 
tion be taken. 


Relief for Meat Dealers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES F. UNO 

or PEMW8TX.VAWJA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, under unani¬ 
mous consent, I include in the Appendix 
of the Rbcoro the following letter which 
was sent to me by Mr. Ross L. Bell, chair¬ 
man of the York County Meat Dealers’ 
Association’s board of governors, and 
which concerns relief for meat dealers 
now caught in the price squeeze: 

Yoxx, Pa., March 31,1951. 
The Honorable Jaius F. Lnn>. 

House of Hepreeentativea, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr DBAS MS. While I was in Wash¬ 
ington this week on March 1^7 and 28 I was 
amaxed to find that ineetinge were etlll 
being held with cattlemen and livestock 
growers discussing the future program on 
controls. In other words the action and 
discussions were still in the formative stage. 

Even the retail meat advisory committee 
release dated March 20 was the first meeting 
of that particular group to discuss dollar and 
cents prices to be established on beef, veal, 
lamb, pork. etc. 
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W« M been led to bslleee thtft some of 
jwl^ we to b« reletMd ilaroh ld 
wd 28. wlU hardly ttica idaoe eoon 
plana for action are etiU la dlaeuaclos. 
iRniy then waa it neoeaaary to freeae one 
froiiq;) on prices so far ahead mlleis it was 
done to quiet the eiatnor of the houstwife, 
or general publlo at the eepenae of the re¬ 
tailer, eten mere so the independent sleuth- 

iUHrmr. fir mvmn i.tui 


w von paiammr. 

We Here all led to belleee that within a 
mhutb or so something would he forthoom- 
tog that would regulate priebs at the retail 
lerel and also some kind of control this time 
the live animal and its fair 

found to he a much larger 
task thaif9A|peeted, lir. DlSalle ignored all 
requeeta to unfreeee prices until his program 
waa ready. At all costs he would hold the 
line and get out prices as soon as possthie. 

X had a personal Interview with Mr. Arval 
nickeoa. Aeatstant Dlreetor. Food Bivlsion, 
once of Fries SiaMhaatlon, on Tuesday, 
March 27. Just 28 days after he had written 
to me promising action. The letter was an 
answer to a telegram sent to Mr. DiBalle on 
February 12 stating that we were then feeling 
the effects of a price sqtfeene. Pressure was 
put on packers and wholesalers to roll back 
increased prices. This did not eliminate the 
ehisf headache, namnly, the ever-increasing 
cost of cattle. 

Up to the present time nothing has boon 
done about the cattle situation and Mr. 
Xrlckson said another 16 days or even anoth¬ 
er month could pass before this picture 
could be changed. 

I am sorry to say at that rate of slow mo¬ 
tion activity, the very law that waa enacted 
to protect the licensed, legitimate meat man 
will have succeeded in forcing him to the 
wall. If we continue to operate under freeae 
prices we are bound to lose more money. In 
a recent check With some of the men the 
losses run from $500 to 18,000 over a period 
of about 30 to 60 days. The only other al¬ 
ternative we have to remain honorable is to 
close our doors completely. This will be our 
second experience in doing this. The last 
time we did this when we found ourselves 
out of compliance with the second OPA law, 
we were forced to close down for 80 days 
before we could get any action from the 
Government. 

At that time we merely asked for a reason¬ 
able law so that we might eperate with a 
fair profit. Wo did not insist upon abolish¬ 
ment at the law. but those in power evident¬ 
ly realiaed what a messy business the whole 
thing was and threw It out completely. 

With regards to the losses. I can substan¬ 
tiate my claims along this line and they 
will stand up under investigation. These 
figures will be taken directly from the book 
records of eenne of our members during the 
past 60 days. 

To quote Mr. Oharles Bauer, our worthy 
president of the Retail Meat and Food Deal¬ 
ers, a statement made at Chicago. January 
28: ''The meat dealer has been and is in a 
real squeeae, and is tired of being the i^bip- 
ping boy of the entire livestock and meat in¬ 
dustry. when the truth is that he Is making 
leas money then he did before the inflation¬ 
ary factions took effect." 

Several factors enter into tbU picture to 
change the volume of biisIpeBB and conse¬ 
quently the ofemall p^tSi. I will merely 
mention some Of these and can go into de¬ 
tail later if neceasai^: . . 

Xna r eased pstoes on vrrapptng paper and 
paper bags. 

Incseiped prioee oq twg and abeep casings, 
etc. 

Increased sates on aU ineehanical repair 



oerk, ate. 

Xnereaasd costs on equipment for replace¬ 
ment, new or second-hand. 


Xhoreased taxes, social security, unemploy¬ 
ment. etc. 

We have already taken a 8-cent decrease in 
fata and oiU.. 

We have already taken a cut of $8.80 on 
hides. 

Wages have been Inoreased in many in¬ 
stances to keep the trained employees from 
leaving to go into defense work at much 
higher rates. 

Last but not least, as I mentioned before 
the ever-increasing prices of cattle. 

The membership has been very patient 
and in spite of noticeable increases by others 
who either in ^noranee of the law or in 
direct disobedience continue to . pass on to 
the customer increased costs. The group 
have been striving despite losses to abide 
by the celling but they cannot be expected 
to continue to do this indefinitely. In fact 
they have now reached the breaking point. 

As hard as it would have been for re¬ 
gional office to thoroughly check into viola¬ 
tions on price it does seem that at least 
some measure of protection at this late 
date could have been given the sincere mer¬ 
chant. However, a release dated March 26 
shows the power of enforcement now to be 
through Washington. For further details 
read the release on this matter of the above 
date. 

Valuable information waa secured back in 
September and November of 1280. The title 
known as rtiliaatlon of Farm Crops-Meat 
Producta—the Subcommittee on Senate Res¬ 
olution 36 headed by the Honorable Senator 
Omr M. OxLum, chairman. 

The witnesses gave some very valuable in¬ 
formation, opinions, and advice based on 
years of experience in the meat Industry or 
other industry closely related and allied with 
the meat industry. 

In my contacts and through conversation 
with various members of OPS. I am con¬ 
vinced this valuable information was hardly 
if ever used to formulate a system of fair 
and equitable control of meats. 

I would like it known here and now I per¬ 
sonally am in no position to point a finger 
at any person or group and Judge them re¬ 
sponsible for existing conditions either 
through sins of omission or sins of com¬ 
mission. Bather would 1 take the position 
of humility and ask of God’s guidance 
through prayer and humble thought to point 
the way to lead us out of the ungodly mess. 

With a Nation as blessed as ours we should 
hang our beads in shame that we cannot 
live together and produce God’s gifts in 
abundance and share them with our fellow 
men, having no other controls than the law 
of nature, supply, and demand and the will 
of God to protect lu from unseen dangers. 

May God help you to help us. 

Very sincerely, 

Ross L. Bxxx. 


Hooie Joint Reiohition 180 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FREDERIC R. COODERT, JR. 

or wxw Toas 

IN IBIBOUSI OP BIPBWENTATIVI8 
Thwrtdau* March 22, i95i 
Mr. ODUDERT. Mr. Spanker, under 
leave to extend my remarki, 1 insert a 
report oontalned in tbe New York Timea 
of Sunday, MArch 4; Tbii relntes to 
Bourn Joint Resomtioii 180. whiOh pro- 
iddee n method foff remoivdl of the Preit- 
dent and the e o ft p eD i n g ot n general 
Section in great emergencies. Xiulmiit 


it for the thoughtful consideration of 
Members of Congress and the public: 
Ctonuanr Phoposbs Rbin om PaasuHEiiT—B bbxs 

Asmmumbmt To Coami. Has RxBxoNATioir 

IT CoNoaxas Vons “No OowniisNCX’' 

WasHmoTOH. March 8.—A resolution for a 
constitutional amendment that would re¬ 
quire the resignation of the President upon 
a two-thirds vote of lack of confidence will 
be Introduced next week by Reprsaentatlve 
Tnamac R. Ootnn»T. Ja., Republican, of New 
York, his office announced today. 

Mr. CousBRT’s bin would authoriee the 
Oongress. by a concurrent resolution and on a 
two-thirds vote of lack of confidence to the 
President, to compel either the resignation of 
the President or force a national election for 
President. Vice President, and Senators and 
Representatives within 40 days. 

Congress would be authorlxed In a Joint 
session to elect a successor to the President 
upon his resignation or upon bis failure 
either to resign or call for a national elec¬ 
tion, according to the terms of Mr. Gouceiit’b 
resolution. For this purpose, three-fourths 
of the Members of both Houses would con¬ 
stitute a quorum, and a majority of the 
quorum would elect. 

In the event of a general election, the 
President, Vice President, Senators, and Rep- 
resentatlvea in office when the concurrent 
resolution was adopted would continue to 
serve until 14 days after the election. Their 
successors would then take office. The 
amendment would not apply to the person 
holding the office of President at the time 
of the proposed Coudert amendment. 

Thus, if a President, following a no-con¬ 
fidence vote, refused either to resign or call 
an election. Congress would elect a successor 
who would serve out his unexplred time. 
Should he call an election, however, he, the 
Vice President, and Members of Congress 
would remain in office until 14 days after 
the election of their auceessors, unless re¬ 
elected. 

Under Mr. Ooudbxt’s plan the President 
would have 10 days from the time of the 
passing of the concurrent resolution in which 
to decide on s course of action. Should he 
call for tbe new election, it would be held 
on the seventh Tuesday following the pas- 
aage of the resolution. 

Mr. CouontT’s resolution would have to be 
approved by a two-thirds vote of each Cham¬ 
ber of Congress. It would then go before 
the States, and If passed by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures it would become part 
of the Constitution. 

Speaking of the proposed amendment. Mr. 
CoVDXKT eald; 'T offer this drastic revision 
of our constitutional system only with the 
greatest reluctance and in response to the 
existence of conditions which the founding 
fathers certainly could not have contem¬ 
plated. 

"Some such action as this Is made neces¬ 
sary by the enormous growth of tbe power 
of the Presidency over recent years and the 
ooneepondlng decline of the Oongress. This 
has resulted In a dangerous distortion In 
our constitutional structure that threatens 
the security of tbe United States and the 
oontlnued existence of free twpresentatlve 
government." 

«*** nosmxNT’B aoLE cnAwcnm 

Be pointed out that at the beglxmlng of 
the Korean fighting he had first voiced the 
need of such legislation. In a speech from 
the floor, he had charged that If we had bad 
a parliamentary system resembling Great 
Britain’s, tbe administration "would be out 
of offioe overnight." 

Tbe British system was discussed at length 
during tbe writing of our Constitution. Mr. 
OooratT said, but was rejected. 

"The situation has changed drastically 
alnoe that time," he asserted. "At that time 
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(From th« Qreaavtito (S. O.) Newt of 
September 8. 1880] 

JOinr O. DoWALMoir/MoaD Aeo, Dtte Ae Bm 
Plane OeAene 

PrniADWLFHU, Pa., September 7.---Oapt. 
John O. Doneldaon. one of the moet CUatln- 
guiehed end tklllful evletors In the World 
War fell with hla plane from an altitude of 
1.800 feet late today over municipal airport 
and auffered Injuries which resulted in his 
death In Mercy Hospital an hour and a half 
later. Donaldson shot down nine enemy 
planes And two balloons during the war. 
Forty thousand persons, gathered for the 
American Legion air races, saw Captain 
Donaldson's plane go out of commission and 
crash. 

Captain DonaldBon was officially credited 
with nine planes and two balloons during 
the World War and his heroism was recog- 
niaed by the decorations he received from 
five nations. These included the Distin¬ 
guished Service Chross, the Belgian Croix de 
Ouerre, the British Plying Cross from the 
Prince of Wales. 

WXU. KNOWN HXXI 

Captain Donaldson who was fatally In¬ 
jured In a plane accident yesterday In 
Philadelphia was a member of a prominent 
Greenville family. He spent most of his 
boyhood days here wllii an aunt. Mrs. N. D. 
Furman, attending Greenville High School 
and later Furman Cniversity. After leav¬ 
ing Furman he entered Cornell University, 
quitting his studies to Join the Air Forces 
during the World War. Twice during the 
war he was shot down behind enemy lines 
and taken prisoner. Both times he man¬ 
aged to escape and retturn to his fighting 
unit. He was said to be the fourth rank¬ 
ing American ace. 

Captain Donaldson was associated with 
the aviation industry most of the time since 
the war. In 1919 he won first place In the 
8E-5 class. Transcontinental Air Races. He 
served as commanding officer of several 
United States Army training schools In this 
coimtry and abroad. 

[From the Greenville (8. 0.) Piedmont of 
September 8, 1880] 

John o. Donaldson 

John O. Donaldson died as he lived In an 
airplane. Countless fl]dng hours and one of 
the Nation's most distinguished aviation 
records wwe behind this Greenville native 
when he met his death so tragically Sunday 
In Philadelphia. 

As a youth he left Cornell to answer his 
country's call to arms, choosing aviation 
and making a name for himself In that field 
scarcely equaled by any other airman In any 
army. He was officially credited with bring¬ 
ing down nine German planes and two bal* 
loons, and five Allied nations decorated him. 
Friends said he accomplished more than he 
was credited with. 

John Donaldson died young which added 
to the tragedy of his death, but into his 84 
years was crowded a great deal of achieve¬ 
ment. both m military service and in civil¬ 
ian life. Be will long be remembered. 


his Instruction In flying at the Ground 
School, CornsU University, then with the 
Royal Flying Corps at Toronto, with subse; 
quant gunnery poraotloe in Texas. In June 
1918 as a member of the Ihlrty-second Royal 
Flying Corps he was sent to France. During 
the following 8 months he brought down 
nine German planes, of which he was offi- 
olaUy credited with five (1. e., witnessed by 
four observers). Then Lieutenant DoniOd- 
eon was awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross by Field Marshal Haig and has received 
two citations by General Pershing. Re has 
been recommended for the Distinguished 
Service Cross. The following, gly^ In Lieu¬ 
tenant Donaldson's own words .jg^ihout at¬ 
tempt at embellishment dea<g;|J^ hla last 
flight and capture and the sxtesprdlnary se¬ 
quence of subsequent adventures and mis¬ 
adventures culminating m his escape through 
the eleetrlo-wlre barrier mto Holland. 


[Bxcerpts from the New York Times of 
October 88,1919] 

Matnabd'b Rxcoid Bxatxn 11 Mmons—Rx- 

vsKw or Actual FLtxnc Tncx Mat Gxvb 

FfasT Place to Caftazn Donaldson 

Although 8 days behind Lt. Belvm May¬ 
nard In finishing his second transcontinental 
flight at Mmeola, Captam Donaldson may 
be the winner of the Army's 5,400-mlle air¬ 
plane reliability contest on the technical 
point of actual flying time. 

The performace of these two men. who 
are far ahead of their 60 competitors on all 
points of competition, represent superiority 
In two methods of flying that differ radi¬ 
cally. Maynard files entirely by compass 
and pays little attention to any but the Im¬ 
portant landmarks. Donaldson files near the 
ground and finds his path entirely by refer¬ 
ence to, his map and the landmarks. 

Captain Donaldson also set a record for a 
single day's flight with a little scout plane 
by flying 828 miles from Rock Island to 
Binghamton. 

Captain Donaldson and Lieutenant May¬ 
nard will be the guests of the Flying Club 
today and they, with other winners In the 
competition, will receive their trophies at an 
armistice dinner of the Flying Club in the 
Hotel Commodore on November 11. 

John O. Donaldson 

Father: MaJ. Gen. T. Q. Donaldson (de¬ 
ceased) , 48 years active service. United States 
Army. 

Brothers: Col. T. Q. Donaldson, 80 years* 
service, United States Army, active; Com¬ 
mander A. H. Donaldson. United States Navy, 
retired. 

Bfother-ln-law: Brig. Gen. Casper B. Ruck¬ 
er (deceased),40 years’ active service, United 
States Army. 

Nephews: Capt. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr., now 
in active service, United States Army abroad; 
Capt. John Donaldson, now in active service, 
united States Army abroad; Lt. David Don¬ 
aldson, killed VJ-day in service In Pacific. 

Nieces: Wife of MaJ. Albert Shula, now in 
active service abroad. United States Army: 
wife of Lt. David Mallett, now in active serv¬ 
ice abroad, united States Army. 


the central figure In our governmental set-up 
was the legislature. The President was to 
have been an honest-to-goodness executive. 

“Now, however, the power at the Preeldent 
has become so strong that Congress cannot 
do a good job of legislating.'’ 

The proposed amendment would be based 
on the British system “as far as apifllcable,'' 
Mr. CouDXBT said. “The principle would be 
the same. It would give the elected legis¬ 
lature an opportimlty to effect a change of 
government In a great emergency without 
having to resort to the hopelessly fumbling 
method of Impeachment.'* 

Mr. CouDEBT pointed out that under his 
plan the legislature Itself would act as Its 
own control In the use of Its “recall'* ma¬ 
chinery, as Parliament did In England. 

“Not many CoDgreasmen would like to 
face the task <ff going out to campaign for 
office again before their terms expired," he 
explained. “The legislation would not be 
used much: only In a very great emergency. 
It would be a weapon we should have In 
our governmental closet.'* 


DonaldsoB Air Force Bate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or aouTH cabolxma 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker. I have 
just received the attached official notice 
that the air base in my home town, for¬ 
merly known as the Greenville Air Force 
Base. Greenville. S. C., has been redesig¬ 
nated as Donaldson Air Force Base. 
The naming of this splendid air base for 
Capt. John O. Donaldson was suggested 
by local citizens. Attached hereto , are 
certain records regarding ybung Captain 
Donaldson’s distinguished service: 

[From the Department of Defense. Office of 

Public Information. Washington, D. O., 

AprUS, 1961] 

Axe Foece Renames Obeenvxlle, 8. c.. Base 

The redeslgnatlon of Greenville Air Force 
Base, Greenville, 8. C., as Donaldson Air 
Force Base In honor of a World War I ace, 
has been approved by Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, Chief of Staff. United States Air Force. 

At present the base is being used as a 
basic pUot training sohocH for USAF pUots. 

Capt. John O. Donaldson was credited with 
brining down eight enemy airplanes in the 
First World War. He was awarded the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross, Ihstlngulshed Fly¬ 
ing Cross (British), and World War 1 Victory 
Medal with the Alsne-Marne, Somme Offen¬ 
sive, Ypres-Lys. and Defexislve Sector Battle 
Clasps. 

Captain Donaldson was bom on May 14, 
1897, at Fort Yates. N. Dak. He received his 
primary- and hlgh-school education in 
Greenville. He also attended Furman Uni¬ 
versity In Greenville before taking his 
ground-school training at Cornell University. 

He was selected as one of the winners of 
the Mackey trophy for 1919 for a round- 
trip transcontinental flight. Lt. Belvln N. 
Maimard was cowlnner of the trophy. 

Following his discharge In 1980, Captain 
Donaldson spent the next 10 years in com¬ 
mercial aviation. Be met his death while 
stunt flying at an air show held at Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa., on September 7,1930. 

Dedication ceremonies wUl be held In the 
near future. His widow, Mrs. John O. Don¬ 
aldson, of Atlanta, Oa., is expected to par¬ 
ticipate In those ceremonies. 


(Introduction by edltom of Harpers magadne 
• to article in Harpers magaslns for Jtily 
1019] 

Mr Oaptuee and Escape 
(By John O. Donaldson) 

The following account of the capture by 
the Germans at a young American aviator, 
bis einape from prtaon, hie reoniture and 
second eeqape, constitutes one of those ex- 
traordlnary narratives in which luck, misfor¬ 
tune, and perslatent daring have been eo art- 
tbUr {ovdered by fate ae to seem almost id- 
creditable. The author, who Is the son of 
Gen. T. Q. Donaldson, of the Inspector Gen¬ 
eral Department at Tours, kranoe, received 


H<«. loim W, McCormtck, of 
MoaMcIraifttf 

EXIKNailON OF REBIARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

IN THE BOUSE OF RSPREBRNTATIVHS 
Tuesday, April 3,1951 
Mr. LANE. BCr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
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te Bm «ilNinlal out 

MM, iunll 1. Xwi, ooneemlxu our col- 
tewe* Jora W. McComiack, House ma- 
iur^ leader:. 


tnajorlty leMler John 
W. MoOouiacx, Dttmoerat. of HMNMclraMttB. 
fvovw eo^iiMlvely that ha la one of our great 
national lemlere. in a etateemanllke addreaa 
Odlverad this iaeMt to the Boston nnlverslty 
tiAw fl ch o ol alumm Association, congreaa- 
man MdOosauca said that the United States 
should enter aa once into a military aUlanoe 
with l^aln. and that Spain should then be- 
come a awnber of the Worth Atlantic Pact. 

lAader lloCoaiCAac hinted very strongly 
that negotiations to that end are already in 
MOgtaaS. Mis position wee unequivocal on 
the point that ‘*differenees in form of govern¬ 
ment should not he permitted to interfere 
with thoee steps being taken which are in 
the national interest of such countries.** 

With Oongrsesman McCoafcacic'a position, 
we art in hearty accord. All logic, common 
aehae. history, aeonomies. snd mlUtary strat¬ 
egy dictate that Spain is a natural ally of 
the United States. 

The United States la a mamber of the 
united Nations. Spain Is not. becausa of the 
veto power mce r cieed by Soviet Busala. A 
oommunlatic. atheletic, totalitarian govern¬ 
ment such as Soviet Busala can be In the 
United Natiosu. A monarchy such aa Great 
Britain with ita hereditarr Uno of Kings and 
Queens can also belong. Canada. Australia. 
Mew Zealand. India. Psklatan. and other 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations can become members of the U. N.. but 
l^aln Is outside because the Communists 
do not like her form of government. Isn’t 
that just too bad? We should placate our 
enemies and dump our friends. 

It couldn't be that this hostility to Spain 
stems from the fact that Spain la a great 
CatboUo country where oommunlam has 
made no headway and where communism 
Buffered such a sharp defeat in the Spanish 
Civil War? The lunatic fringe, the so-called 
Loyalist Front, has never forgiven Spain for 
driving out Gommunlat doctrines. 

Zb any Xuropean war with Soviet Busala 
the United Statee must have Spain aa an 
ally If it la to lie in a poaltion to knock out 
Busala. Anti-Communist Spain lies athwart 
the gateway to the Mediterranean at Gibral¬ 
tar. A friendly and stable Spain la necessary 
to any war operations in that area. 

Spain has vital and essential minerals, 
such as manganese, nickel, beryllum. etc., 
and It also poasesaes the Pyreneee, which 
General Franco and hla well-trained troops 
can hold against any Soviet attack. Behind 
the Pyreneee lie moet vital airflelda from 
which American-based planes and bombers 
can operate at will. 

eqildn la the mother country of meet of 
the Latln-American oountrlee. In Uitin 
America there are 168X100.000 persons with 
whom we do a great business. American in- 
veatmenta in Latin America total $4,800,000,- 
000. ee compared with $8,100,000,000 in all 
■urope. Bach year the United Statea buys 
from Latin America a total of $2,777XK)0.000 
worth of goods, which incHude $810X)00,000 
worth of cappm and many, millions of lead 
and other vital straAegta minerals. 

Yes: Leader John W. MoOobmack is again 
talking dliactly to the AmerjloaQfwepple. and 
In hla oharaoteristie, foronUl'ISiaiiiler be is 
tiiowlng the logleal way for America to move 
in this ottlcal pmMki W$ tatat .be^y 
agree with the oonemdlng remacke of Cem- 
greaemnn MteQoeMiC«*e Boston University 

f«Wttli the Oommualet threat the road to 

oeeutlty and pesos la tiurough strength. It le 

tar AycMrlea uting Ita great strength a flim a- 
tiMip end effeotively, with the .morta toro$s 
M the world leedlng the way. that the proh*- 


hUlty of another world war In our lifetime 
might be averted. 

^ thie la aooompllshed. the ehanoae for 
pasM for a long period of time faces the 
world of today and tomorrow.** 


A4die$$ sf Mr. Charlet K. Fkdi 

EXTENSION OF REBIARKS 

HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 

or NSW TOax 

IN *rHK BOUSE OF BffPRBSBNTATZVBS 

Tuesday, April 3.1951 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
urianlmous consent to extend my re- 
marke. I Include in the Riooio portions 
of a speech delivered by the president 
of the Queens County Bar Association. 
Charles X. Finch, at the association's 
annual dinner in New York in February: 

The men who wrote the Declaration of 
tndopondenee were the foundere o< our ooun- 
try: and Just as you or your client, in found¬ 
ing a new oorpoxatlon, would have tiie privi¬ 
lege of selecting and dec r ee l pg the purpoees 
of your new corporation, so too, did the 
founders at this country have those same 
prlvUegea; and it is very interesting today, 
whan moet pe<^e have forgotten the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, and when most peo¬ 
ple in this, and other countries are wander¬ 
ing about almleaaly. not knowing where we 
are going and not even knowing where we 
are supposed to go, for us to reflect upon it. 

To be brief, those who are partially well 
informed, and all who desire to admit the 
truth, know, deiqilte all the camouflage and 
flowery end disputatious speeches rendered 
daily at the U. N., at Washington, and other 
similar places, that the struggle, which exists 
throughout the world today, is between ma¬ 
terialistic atheism, more commonly known to 
some ea oommunlam, and the believers In a 
God. Where did the founders of thla country 
stand on this question of a dotty? They, who 
bad the right to tell us our position In said 
regard—since they drew our Gharter and 
named our purposes—made four significant 
references to it in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, In order not only to taaeh ue their 
creed, but to set the course which they ex¬ 
pected us to follow. In order to underline 
fundamental truths, which they feared others 
might discard, they wove Into the Declaration 
at Independence four signifleant sentences, 
two at the begUinlng and two at the end. 
Bach speelflcally afflrms the dependence of 
every human being on Ood: 

1. The first reads: "When. In thv ooume of 
human events, tt becomes neoeasery for one 
people to assume tbe separate and equal sta¬ 
tion to which the laws of nature and nature’s 
God entitled tiiem.** Ben, our forefathers 
emphasised that tbe natural law Itself de¬ 
pends on God. 

a. The eeoond Is equally positive: **We hold 
these truths to be self-evident. *nuit all 
mm are endowed by their Greater with cer¬ 
tain unallenabie rights.** 

8. Toward the end of the document the 
authora appeal **to the 8up'erne Judge of the 
World” for the rectitude of their intentions. 

4. *I!&e DeclaratUm cl ose s **wlth a Arm re¬ 
liance on the protection of Divine Provl- 
denoa, we mutually ptadga to each otiier our 
Uvea, our fortunea. and our aacrefl honor." 

Tberealter. a very good AmecSean by the 
of George Waehliigton aaM, referring to 
freedom of religion, "B^ry man, conducting 
pimmiAt M « gooA ctilpen* and being aooount- 
ahle to Ood akmc for hls.reilgloua optalqu. 
ought to be prptaeted |n ,wwabiPPi?8 
Dlety according to the dtatel^ of qwn 

ttomnlwiiTtt I** 


Another great Americ a n by the name of 
Abraham Lincoln said in one of his famous 
speechea, **1 am responsibla to the American 
people, to the Christian world, to history, and 
on my final account to Ood.** In his Im- 
asortal Gettysburg addnrs, be said: ***rbat 
this Matlon, under Ood, Sball have a new 
bhrtb of freedOBs—and that government of 
the people, by the people end for the pe^e 
•hall not petiah from the earth." Be also 
stated: **We have been th^ recipients of the 
chdoest bounties of heaven; we have been 
preeerved these many years In peace and 
prorperlty: we have grown in numbers, 
wealth and power aa no ether nation has ever 
grown. But we have forgotten Ood. We 
have forgotten the gracious hand which pre- 
aerved us in peace and enriched and 
strengthened ue. and we have vainly im¬ 
agined, In the deceltfulnesa of our hearts, 
that oU these things were produced by some 
superior wisdom and virtue of our own. In¬ 
toxicated with unbroken success, we have 
become too seU-eulBolent to feel the neces¬ 
sity of iMreaervlng grace, too proud to pray 
to the Ood that made us.” 

Lest it be thought that similar statements 
are not made by mrn (tf our day, I would 
ask your further Indulgence, while I quote 
from Gen. Jonathan Wainwrlght, who, on 
November 88, 1945, the first postwar Thanks¬ 
giving, said: *'Oh, God, our Father, today we 
give Thee thanks for the things which we 
take for granted, for freedom, lor ..ecurlty of 
life, for food and shelter and the presence 
of loved ones. * * * In gratitude for all 
those who paid the price of victory, we now 
ask Thy guidance and we dedicate ourselves 
to that cause for which they gave their last 
whole measure of devotion—Lord of Hosts be 
wltb us yet, lest we forget.** 

On Armistice Day in Boston, the distin¬ 
guished Gen. Omar Bradley warned: "With 
the monstrous weapons man already has, hu¬ 
manity is In danger of being trapp^ in this 
world by its moral adolescents. Our knowl¬ 
edge of science has clearly outatrlpped our 
capacity to cmitrol !t. We have many men 
of science, but too few menC o**. We have 
grasped the mystery of the atom and re¬ 
ject^ the Sermon on tiie Mount. Man Is 
stumbling blindly through a spiritual dark¬ 
ness while toying with the precarious secrets 
of life -ind death. The world has brilliance 
without wisdom, power without eonscience. 
Ours is a world of nuclear glante and ethical 
Infants. We know more about war than we 
know about peace, more about killing than 
we know about living. This la our twentieth 
century’s claim to distinction and to 
progress.” 

I «**ould ask. In conclusion, that, If you ever 
have occasion to reme m ber me, you do so 
by recalling that Llnooln. In hit famous Oct- 
tysbiug address, said, 'This Matlon, under 
Ooi," 

Let us, as sworn defenders c- these United 
States of America, read and reread tbe 
Declaration of Independence and the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. Let us listen 
to and follow the mandate of the founders of 
this country. Oentieiiien, let us aJ.vocate 
the return, and let us return to Ootl.” 

CKASua K. FmcR, 

President. 


Wkf Are We StBjrnf n Koree? 

BXT^SION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBi»TM. COLE 


ni TBE HOUSE OP BBPBBBEMTA’llVBS 
Tuesday, April 3,1951 
Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rioois, X include the fainowins address 
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by Hon. All M. Iiandon at the FPA ban¬ 
quet, Washburn Rural High School, 
Thursday evening. March 29.1951: 

Why Ask Wx Btatxwq or Kqbxa? 

Why are we staying In Korea? Wbat*8 
the shooting all about? X don't know of 
any question that Is at more Interest to you 
and your parents than our foreign situation. 

Incidents these days in little, far-off Iran 
or Albania may affect the life of every 
American. 

Right now. the daUy news from Iran is 
of great slgnlflcanoe because It is in Iran 
that the Dictator Stalin must seek the oil 
he desperately needs for war. But even if 
he does get control of the Iranian crude 
petroleum—that Is a long, long way from 
having the refined product where he must 
have it for war. 

By staying In Korea, every American will 
have a much different future. That does 
not mean that we can ease down in our 
military operations. However, If we had left 
Korea—part of the free world would not 
have survived the shock. Free people’s gov¬ 
ernments would have been unbalanced. 
Some would have been overthrown. By 
staying in Korea we gave the free govern¬ 
ments of the world a needed shot in the arm. 

In Korea, we are fighting what may weU 
be another of elvlllaatlon's decisive battles— 
because of Its effect In the rest of the world. 

In modern total warfare, there are no more 
single decisive battles like Bastings or Tours 
where the French stopped the Moslem’s In¬ 
vasion of Europe. 

If Islam had won, there would be no 
Christian civilization as we know It today— 
with Its conscience to bother us about Its 
defects. 

Tours was a battle between the Moslem 
and Christian Ideologies. 

Hastings was a battle of one gang of 
feudal tyrants against another gang. It was 
nothing but gang war although called one 
of the decisive battles because It blended 
the Norman blood with the Saxon. 

Probably the most apt historical compari¬ 
son with Korea Is Llgnlca—^the battle where 
the Poles stopped the army of Qenghls 
Khan and bis Mongols Invasion of Western 
Europe. It was a battle of pwe brute force 
on the one side—^without any Ideologies—. 
against western civilization. 

There is no Communist Ideologies Involved 
In the Korean War because there is no com¬ 
munism In Russia. There Is nothing In 
Marx and Engels that Justlfles the brutal 
slave state of the Soviet. 

The warm hiunanlty of Marx and Engels 
would have revolted at a communism based 
on the concentration camp—assassination— 
and wholesale murder. 

They would have flayed Stalin the Terrible 
as one of cruelest tyrants of all time. 

No; the Korean War Is not between the 
Communist and Christian ideologies—there 
is nothing left In Russia of the real commu¬ 
nism of Trotsky. There Is only a typical 
tyranny of a few Mongols and Asiatics, mas¬ 
querading as Communists. They seek to 
grind the free peoples of the world under 
their bloody heel—Just as they have ground 
the Russian masses. They use communism 
for propaganda purposes Just as they use 
foreign minister conferences and the United 
Nations. It’s the dictator of all Russia’s big¬ 
gest lie. It was remarkably successful for a 
long time in blinding some people to the 
plain overwhelming evidence of the basic 
contradiction between the true cooperative 
society that Marx and the murdered Trotsky 
envisaged and the barbaric brutality and 
cruelty of the Kremlin. 

Therefore, we are not battling in Korea 
so much for otu* social and economic beliefs 
as we are for pollttcal and religious free- 
dom of all peoples—Including the Russians 
themselves. 

The issue Is government based on Just con¬ 
sent of the governed and government based 
on sheer naked power—on terror of torture 


and the sword. Xt la barbarism versus 
oivillsatlon. 

It Is Ironical that the battle for freedom 
ctf conscience and title Bill of Rights is being 
fought In Korea that has known so little of 
both. 

It la being fought in that country—so poor 
in natural resources and manpower—and 
without any great strategic value—because 
It is there the Soviet first chose to tackle In 
open war the armies of the free peoples of 
the world. 

In Korea. Dlctattnr Stalin sent up a 
trial balloon to find out what America really 
would do if he challenged the cold war into 
a shooting war. 

He got a swift and probably surprising an¬ 
swer—in view of previous statements by oxir 
President and Secretary of State that Korea 
lay outside our defense perimeter. 

If we had ducked Stalin’s chaUenge, Asiatic 
terrorism today would be on the march 
throughout the world under the fake label 
of communism. Instead, the Korean War Is 
turning out bad tor the tyrants of the 
Kremlin. Resistance to their cruel and op¬ 
pressive rule is Increasing. Purges are taking 
place among all their satellites. But worst 
of all for the Kremlin rulers was the dis¬ 
illusionment among so many of their fol¬ 
lowers In other countries. The Korean ag¬ 
gression was the final blow to many who in 
spite of everything still clung to their faith 
in the peaceful Intentions of the Kremlin. 

Our dramatic (mange of policy on Korea 
overnight spurred our own country—and 
other countries—to prepare their military 
establishments to fight for survival. 

Stalin the Cruel reached his high point 
the day President Truman announced his 
Turko-Oreclan policy. Of course, that pol¬ 
icy also was a complete reversal at our pre¬ 
vious policies favoring Soviet expansion 
everywhere. 

Taking advantage at the weakness of the 
military defenses of the free goverzunents— 
the lack of unity both at home and between 
each other—^the intense desire for peace— 
the tyrants of the Kremlin have been run¬ 
ning the most col o ssal bluff In all history. 

Juat as they have used the fake label of 
conununlsm tor propaganda purposes, they 
have been clever in creating a false Impres¬ 
sion at Russia's might and a corresponding 
disbelief among the free people's govern¬ 
ments in their own strength. 

We have been too much Inclined to see 
only Russia’s strength—and overlook her 
great weaknesses. We have been seeing only 
the hole in the doughnut. Stalin might 
have the manpower, but he certainly lacks 
the fire power to be another Genghis Khan. 

Russia lacks natural resources vital to a 
successful war—^the productive capacity vital 
to a successful war—and the Kremlin rulers 
also lack the vltcd confidence and faith of 
their own people. Millions of Russians 
greeted the Oernwn Army as a liberator. 

The record shows: (i) Actually the Com¬ 
munists did not win by themselves a single 
major battle against the Germans. The de¬ 
fense of Moscow was won by old man weather 
and J;he stupid brutality of the Nazis that 
alienated the Russians; (3) several hundreds 
of thousands of Riuslan soldiers enlisted In 
the German Army. Germany was able to 
form about 25 divisions from deserters and 
residents of occupied territories. 

Fear feeds on fear. The most fearful man 
in all history Is the one who reached his goal 
through terror and violence, munler and 
assassination. 

Only a little more than a hundred years 
ago. ships of the British Navy did not dare 
to give their crews shore leave in foreign 
countries because those crews would desert 
wholesale. 

The tyrants of Russia are now in the same 
situation as the tyrmits of England were 
then. 

• The tjrrants of Russia fear to send their 
own troops Into battles outside their coun¬ 
try. They have not been able to successfully 


Indoctrinate the youth of their satelUte 
ooimtrlea—except In North K(»ea. 

Of all Russia's satellite countries. North 
Korea had the lowest level of existence. 

Therefore, it was easy to take some three or 
four hundred thousand Korean boys—by 
feeding and (Nothing them better than they 
had ever known—Indoctrinate them In the 
Soviet’s army. 

If the Soviet challenge in Korea had 
worked—then several million Chinese boys 
would have been Indoctrinated the same 
way—and the dictator of all Russia at that 
time would have had an army he could 
depend upon for conquest of the world. 

Sounds fantastic you say. Well, no more 
tantssUo than America betraying our own 
allies to the Kremlin after World War H. 
We handed the dictator, Stalin, control from 
the Far East to almost the center of Europe, 
before we reversed our policy with the 
Turkish-Oreelan loan. By our foreign policy 
at Yalta we encouraged Stalin’s dream of 
world conquest. 

World conditions are ripe for seizure of 
power by force. 

In many countries of the world there Is 
a loss of confidence in government and loss 
of faith In the religion of our fathers. As 
a recult of two World Wars in rapid suc¬ 
cession, explosive forces are at work in all 
countries. 

American civic consciousness Is reaching 
a now low level. Topeka may not have its 
pastel mink coat but It Is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge that slot machines are oper¬ 
ating all over our State In violation of the 
laws of Kansas. Where that condition exists, 
public corruption exists. In the legislative 
session Just ended, our State administration 
evaded its duty to strengthen the arm of 
our law-enforcement officers. 

Just before the collapse of the golden age 
of Greece, It was possible for an Athenian 
citizen to eke out an existence without work¬ 
ing-through government aid. That same 
situation exists in America today. Yet more 
and more Government aid Is being adopt¬ 
ed in one way or another by both parties 
not only In Washington but In State capi¬ 
tals as well. 

What Is the difference between the mem¬ 
bers of a country club, or some other social 
organization, who favors slot machines be¬ 
cause they mean cheaper food and lower 
dues and the man who is willing to eke out 
an existence without any effort of his own 
on the public dole? Both are living off the 
other fellow. 

Fortunately, the old American spirit of 
push ahead has not been entirely corroded 
yet. 

Today we face either the climax of civil¬ 
ization as we have heretofore known It or 
one of those Interludes by which humanity 
Is compelled to pause and gain breath for a 
new push onward and upward. 

Vice President Baxklet said on his recent 
visit that America has a responsibility to 
European countries. 

I emphatically disagree. The only respon¬ 
sibility we have Is to save our own hides. 
It is my belief we are doing Just that in 
Korea. If ever an army stood at the gate 
and battled for a free and peaceful world, 
it is the United Nations forces In Korea. 

In the meantime we are strengthening our 
own forces and bdlsterlng the defenses of 
Western Europe. We are preparing to meet 
Asiatic foree with force—if necessary. Or 
we are prepared to live and let live. 

If other nations in the world are not will¬ 
ing to Join us in a fight to maintain their 
own democratic processes and their own in¬ 
dividual freedom we are the one nation that 
can retire to an'impregnable armed camp on 
this Western Hemisphere, 

I believe, and said so at the time, that 
the talk of a German expeditionary force 
based on the port of Dakar in Africa invad¬ 
ing South America at the point of tile Brazil¬ 
ian bulge as a reason for us entering World 
War II was a lot of hog wash. 
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Bat I MUvfs our ofm rtpuMlaui fonn of 
Boramovnit would l>r boaiid to mflir if wo 
ratbod «o llte la our owa anaod oMia. 

Bar ttkojipiiM tokoD, It will raSor If wo toko 
la too nueb torti tu ry . m SMct. notary la 
tlNM fw world doiwado oa AoMTlea 
kooftBf ow Bn oa o iol toooo otnmg oad oqaol 
to tbo Job. ao fiw Ofoot Brttola. Vnim, 


aaitiMl dofoooo or trodo ofroenioato for • 
bottar ocoaooBle oyotook 
Our foiolfa oo mmtWnoa ti anwt bo dolor* 
mtaod by wbat our foiotga ollloi aro doiae— 
la tbo way of otorttag to ropotr ttaobr tngl* 
ooUy wook d ofon no a nd wbat oar own oeo* 
aowdo ayotofli oaa otoad. For aaany yooro X 
bwfo boon otroMag tbo dongorr Inbetoat In 
our tmoeond looil poUi^ oad tbo otato of 
our notioaol dofiaoo. 


Amorloo lo mildly mablitotng our adlitwry 
otroagtb. But wo an logging dangwoudy 
In a ooaotracttfo, aflmaottoo famgn pobey. 

1. Tbo united NOtloBo ebould implooMat 
Ita reoOluttoa braadtaig Bad Ohlaa oa tbo 
o g gr e a oor by Inpoalag oeonomle aonetiono. 
Two eouraoa of action woro adopted at that 
tUao. Oao oflilod for ooatlauod oflEorta to 
altala a poaoefiil aotaoniioat>-llM othor for 
■tody of poaalblo aaaoUoaa agatnot tbo Bade. 
BnlBelaat dmo baa paoaod to moko it plain 
tbat tbo Obtneoe ODauntmlata do not iataad 
to aodk aoottlenieiit on any reoaontOile tonaa. 
TPioroforo . It la ttmely to lalie tbo attoraattto 
laaue of oeonomle oanetlona. 

Onr alllea oontlnne to adl too amOh otra* 
togle matortal to onr mutual onomloa. 

9. The treaty of peace witb Italy muat bo 
Immedlatdy rerlaed. 

8. A peace treaty with Japan la long over¬ 
due. 

4. Both Germany and Spain hare much 
to contribute and mould hare been moor* 
poratod a long time ago in the defense of a 
froe world. 

B. We need frienda whererer we can find 
them. The failure to use the foreoe of the 
Ifatlonallat Oorem m ent oi; Chlang Kal>shek 
demanda a better explanation than hae yet 
been glren to the American people. 

6. We muat strengthen our relatkma with 
our netghbora to the south. 

Therefore, with faith in the righteousnees 
of our cause—^the courage, the derotlon, and 
efficiency of our fluting fo r ce s a nd hacked 
hy the greatest p^uetlve capacity of any 
nation In the world—we face with confidence 
the battles to preaerre our life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

undoubtedly all of you boys will be called 
by your country to arms. Possibly some of 
you bo;i^ here tonight may make the supreme 
sacrlfloe in that holy cause. 

You hare a right to demand that there 
be no rffiaxatlon on the part of every elvlUan 
In doing everything he can to back you up. 

You have the right to demand tbat your 
public fulfill their responsibilities 

and duties in the same lofty spirit of pa¬ 
triotism that you wtu fulfill yours in the 
armed services of your country. 

AttH let ifir. Ttuman be ever oonactoua that 
as our leader, *Tf the trumpet give an un¬ 
certain sound, who shall pr^are himself 
for the battle?^ 


TIM AnintsMT •( A* IbnMI Pha 


Hai.ABBAH*IIIUBK»FF 

In tSB ROU8B OP RBPBBBBMTA'ilVJfiB 
Tueiday» April S» 1951 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, 3 years 
ago today the united States embarked 


on one of thb most far-seeing, and at the 
same time most controversial programs 
in its Iiistory—the European recovery 
program, or as it has been more popu¬ 
larly known, the plan 

In tfaoee 3 yean, the Marshall plan 
has recorded remarkable aocompUsh- 
ments in helping war-tom Europe re¬ 
gain hOr economic stability and produc¬ 
tiveness. A continent that was niffering 
actual physical hunger 8 years ago now 
has brought its agricultural production 
back to prewar levds. A oonttnent 
whose faetortes had been smashed by 
the bombs and shells of a majenr war. and 
whose economic organimtlon had been 
completely disrupt^ by a conoueror’s 
oceupatk^ new sees its industrial pro¬ 
duction not only back to prewar levels, 
but some 40 percent above them. 

The physical acoomphahments in re¬ 
lieving boBger and reviving production 
and trade are significant, but they pale 
beside the importance of the Mar^ll 
plan’s aecompUahments in the field of 
intemaUonai politics. 

Three yean ago Europe appeared to 
be a potentteUy easy victim for expand¬ 
ing Communist imperialism. Today, the 
poni b ility tbat communism could take 
over by default has disappeared, as the 
misery and dismYanizadem on which it 
feeds have given war to prosperity and 
order. 

Mow, entering its fourth year, ECA is 
embarking on a new phase of opera- 
tlona—desigiied to help Western Europe 
provide itself not only with bread, but 
with the means for its self-defense as 
well. 

The United States can be Justly proud 
of the part it has played in helping West¬ 
ern Europe. In aiding our free nelgh- 
bon oveneas, we also have helped our¬ 
selves—by ereatlng new sources of 
strength for use in the world-wide fight 
against Communist expansion. 

The results of 3 ywars operation of the 
Marshall plan are at once a rebuke to 
those who fought its creation and func¬ 
tioning so bitterly—and glowing evidence 
that this great Ration is. in a mature 
manner, accepting its leadendilp in the 
world. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following: 

STAxnnafT bt xhs PaasmiifT 

On this thtnl imnUersary, it gives me 
great pleasure to congratulate you who have 
carried out so well the alms of the European 
recovery program. 

When General Marshall first made his pro¬ 
posal, the slUKlow of eoanasBle colls|Me, with 
Its attendant evils of unemployment, of 
hunger, and political unrest, bung over the 
countrlee of Weetem Barope. The great 
question In 1947 was whether free institu¬ 
tions oDUld survive. 

Today, thanks primarily to their own ef¬ 
forts, the people of Western Burope. together 
with our help, have rebuUt the economise of 
their countries and hare developed a new 
spirit of Confldenee In thsmsslres and in 
their free Institutions. To my mind, this 
spirit, this ristof oonfidenos In the hearts of 
the people. Is one of the greoteet ecuroee of 
wiNsigth IB the free world. 

By warklng togethsv, o tono tn lc reoorery 
has been substantially aohleved. Howerer, 
with the present threat to world peace, new 
have been imposed upon us. The free 
nations are now combining to convert their 
resources Into military strength to preserve 
the peace and defend our freedoms. 


The splendid organtaatlon which has been 
devrioped under the Boonomle CXxq^ratlon 
Administration can maka an important con- 
trlbuton in hebilng derelop tl^ strength. 
Aeoordlngly. 1 intend to recommend to the 
congress that BCA be maintained on a con¬ 
tinuing basis to help carry out the programs 
eseenttal to the seeorlty of the free world. 

There Is much to be done In Burope. In 
Asia, and In other parts of the warld, to help 
the free countries build tholr military, eco¬ 
nomic, and spiritual defenses against ag¬ 
gression from without and subversion from 
within. One of our essential objectives is to 
develop. In cooperation with other free na¬ 
tions. an expanding world economy, the 
beneflti of which can be shared by us aU. 

On this anniversary 1 extend to all of you 
my sincere thanks for what you have done. 
I am confident that In its new tasks the EGA 
will continue to make a vital contribution 
in helping to build the strength of the free 
world upon which security and freedtnn rest. 



It le a great sattefaction for m- to be here 
today with my old ooUeeguee of the BCA. 
You men and women and y'^'w associates 
abroad hare eontrlbuted so greatly to tbo 
srucoceo of the MarOball plan. 

It Is good to bare with tui Paul HOftman, 
who gave us all such Inspired leadership. 
And we are aspoolaUy fortunate in the 
preaenoe of the Poraign IfinlBter of France, 
M. Robert Schuman. With his broad vision 
and human understanding, he has glren 
effaetlre leadership to the cause of European 
unity. 

The Menhall plan will go down in history 
as a great aeoomplishment In cooperation 
among fr* natlona and free men. On the 
matsrial side, there have been outstanding 
achievements. But of even greater Impor¬ 
tance hae been the development of the sense 
that men of many nations can work together 
for oomiwm purpoee- ■ t or oommon welfare. 
I think it le no exegteratlon to say that the 
strong bonds whiob today unite the nations 
of the North Atlantic community, would not 
exist bad It not been for the successful ex¬ 
perience «f working together during these 
last 8 years under the Bur<qE>ean recovery 
program. Thle unity, this sense of interde¬ 
pendence In the North Atlantic community, 
la one of the greatest aeeete of the free world 
as a whole in Ita present struggle. 

You men and woman ean take great satis¬ 
faction In the part tbat you hare played in 
these events. 


Sapprsf iioB of tfio Ntitopiper La PrtBsa 
teArfctoiBa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS C HENNINGS, JR. 

or amsomu 

IN THE 8INATB OP TBE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April S (legislative day o/ 
Monday, March Z6), 1951 
Ut. HENNIMQB. Mr. President, the 
St. XjouIs Poet-Dispatch sent a member 
at its staff, Mr. Donald Orant, to Buenos 
Aires 2 weeks ago for Hue purpose of 
getting at first hand the story of the 
ruthless suppression of the great news¬ 
paper La Prenea. In a most notable in¬ 
stance of Journalietie endeavor and liigh 
purpose, Mr. Grant went on to Monte¬ 
video and obtained an exclusive inter¬ 
view with Alberto Oainxa Paz. editor of 
La Prensa. The interview was pub¬ 
lished in the Post-Dispatch on Sunday. 
April 1. and in the same issue there was 
an editorial which eloquently points up 
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this breach of the freedom of the press 
as a test of freedom for everyone 
throughout our hemisphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Ricoro. 

Mr. President, in today’s Washington 
Post, there is an editorial taking note 
of this work by the Post-Dispatch as a 
champion of freedom, and because of 
its parallel interest, I ask unanimous 
consent that it also be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Rscoao. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the St. Louie Poet-Dlepatcli of April 
1. 1951] 

A T«bt rom Bvsrtomi 

A free press versus a gagged press. 

The free way of life versus the slave way. 

Freemen under their own consolenees ver- 
ouv fear-stricken serfs under a tyrant’s rule. 

Editor Alberto Oalnea Pas and the brave 
"little people" of Argentina veraus Dictator 
Juan Domingo PerOn and his ruthless police, 
thugs, and Fascist henchmen. 

These are the Issues In the struggle over 
the groat Argentine newspaper. La Prenea, 
which the Poet-Dlspateh telle In full detail 
today In a report from Donald Grant at 
Montevideo. 

They are iaeuot of deep concern for every¬ 
one—^whether he Uvea In Buenoe Aires or In 
Washington or In St. Louis: Issues for the 
United States Congress as well as for the Ar¬ 
gentine Congress, for our State Etaportment 
and for the conference of hemis^erlc for¬ 
eign ministers now assembled In Washing¬ 
ton. 

Why does the euppreaelon of a newspaper 
6,000 miles to the south make all this dif¬ 
ference in Washington and In St. Louis? 

Because what happens to freedom In one 
nation among the Americas happens In¬ 
evitably also to freedom In tome measure In 
all American nations. 

Because when liberty of the press Is killed 
In Buenos Aires It Is threatened In a hun¬ 
dred other places. 

Because when the lights are extinguished 
In Argentina, It grows darker where those 
lights no longer spread their rays. 

That Is why the suppression of La Prensa 
makes a difference to us all. 

The suppression of Argentina’s great news¬ 
paper did not occur overnight. It has been 
coming on ever since Perdu took power. In¬ 
deed. in 1946, when he was still Minister of 
War, he said: "The Government will not per¬ 
mit the opposition of the Argentine press." 

And now a statement, which Peron is re¬ 
liably reported to have written eaye: "The 
preparation of public opinion of a sovereign 
country Is a part of the sovereignty that gov¬ 
ernment exerdees." 

That Is Peronlsm, naked and unashamed. 
It is one with Hitler’s nasslsm. Mussolini’s 
fascism. Franco’s falanglsm, Stalin’s eom- 
mimlsm. 

Opposed to Peronlsm now stands .little 
more than Galmsa Pax’s brave conviction that 
Argentineana will never give up their rights 
and that La Prensa must reappear, strength¬ 
ened by the support ol a people who love 
liberty and condemn injustice. 

The United States is a land whose people 
remember John Peter Zenger’s triumph over 
attempted suppreesion of the prees In 1785, 
whose people count Elijah P. Lovejoy’a aaeae- 
ainatlon in 1B87 a saerlfloe on the altar of a 
free prees. 

A land with these historic traditions of a 
free press can no longer be content with the 


tmdue deferenoe elmwn Peron by ttie State 
Department. 

It is time to be ae plain with Peron as he 
Is ruthless with freedom. The executioner of 
La Prenaa should have not another red cent 
of help from Washington so long ae he con¬ 
tinues hli regime ot dlotatorial euppreasion. 
He should be out oft. and he ehould be told 
why. 

As for the Oonferenoe of American Foreign 
Mlnlettre in Washington—from Mexico and 
Braell and Peru, from Cuba and Honduras 
and Chile and some 16 other nations—the Is¬ 
sue of La Prenaa Is on thtir agenda whether 
they formally Ilet .lt or not. They may try 
to Ignore the issue, but they cannot strike it 
off. For It is written in first place and with 
ink that will not erase. 

If the conferees from the Americas go home. 
without coming to grips with this struggle 
between freedom and slavery, then it would 
have been better had they not come at all. 

La Prenaa, bound and gagged, its voice 
stopped. Its editor in «:lle. raises high 
throughout the hemlophore a teat of free¬ 
dom for everyone. 

The world Is watching to see what wo do. 


I From the Washington Poet of April 8.1951] 
La PaxirsA’s Furuax 

It was In .he best traditions of a free press 
th the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a exem¬ 
plar of freedom In North Ar^.erlca. sent a 
reporter. Donald Grant, to Interview Alberto 
Oalnza Pax, editor of La Prensa, a now be¬ 
leaguered exemplr.r of the same freedom In 
South America. They talked of the ordeal 
through which Sefior Galnza Paz and his 
great nowepapt^r have rjaseod under the ruth¬ 
less dlotatorablp of Juan Peron. La Prensa 
Is temporarily In eclipse. It d fied the dic¬ 
tator in a land where nuw, as Mr. Grant 
reports, there is no law save that dictator’s 
will. 

But they ta'iked also of La Prersa’s future. 
’’The Argentine people," said Galnxa Pas, 
"are fully conscious of their rights to have 
truthful and complete Infornoitlon about 
events inside <x outside the country, and to 
read the newspaper of their choice. * * * 
I have the conviction that Argentineans will 
never give up those rights or relinquish 
those principles and that La Prensa must 
reappear, strengthened by the support of a 
people who love liberty and condemn in- 
J'lstlce." 

This is, of course, the real meaning of 
freedom of the preea—^that It Involves not a 
publisher’s privilege but the right of the 
people to read. It is a right w’llch may be 
overridden; but It can never be extinguished. 
All men who have faith In human freedom 
must share Galnxa Pax’s conviction that 
La Prensa will have a future as free and ae 
devoted to the rights of Argentineans as its 
past has been. 


Rfibbi Hour A. Laiidff aid Wife 


^EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

TMsday, April S, 1951 

Mr. LAME. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to In¬ 
clude the following excellent editorial 
from a recent Issue of the Revere JCur- 
jial. Revere, Mass.: 


Honcw to Rabxz ano Wzra 

Zn a testlmonal reception. Revere Jewry 
very properly and rightfully hoxunre tbla 
Sunday Its venerable spiritual leader. Rabbi 
Henry A. Landes, and his devoted wife, upon 
the completion of SO years In the rabbinate. 
They unqueetlonably deserve the position of 
reei^ and affection they have In the hearts 
of their coreligionists here. 

This tall, straight, and dignified figure, 
Rabbi Landes, familiar to everyone in the 
oity for three deoadee, whose favorite recre¬ 
ation is taking long walks from his home to 
Lynn and back, can be eecn dally talking 
to young or old in a democratic fashion on 
the highways, or he can always be relied 
upon to deliver the invocation or benedic¬ 
tion at a public function In an tmpreaetve 
and significant manner. Be is truly an in¬ 
tegral part of this community, a builder of 
good will every day of the year. 

Sacred Jewish writings relate that the 
Torah or Holy Uw. Is like a golden vessel, the 
more you ecour and polleh, the more It will 
glisten and reflect the face of him who looks 
at It. So with the words of the Torah, when¬ 
ever you repeat them, they glisten and 
Illumine one’s face. 

Rabbi Landes, eminent scholar and Tal- 
mudiat. is eo steeped in the knowledge of 
Jewisix theology that he has won recognition 
in this field. His brilliant and enlightening 
Sabbath and holiday discourses are but a re¬ 
flection of the many arduous years he has 
devoted to learning and mastering Hebrew 
sacred scripture. To him, the altar Is not 
a pulpit to devote talks on plays or to give 
book reviews. It Is a holy tabernacle where 
reverence to God is paid and from where 
truth ubout His goodness and mercy ema¬ 
nates. 

There are thousands who have known this 
kindly gentleman as the minister who offi¬ 
ciated at their wedding, who consoled them 
in the dark hour of bereavement, who led 
them in prayer at the synagogue, who taught 
them the Talmud or who Interpreted Jewish 
canon law for them. They have watched 
him spend thirty fruitful years In Revere, 
commanding their respect and winning their 
affection because of his wisdom, learning 
and humaneness. He has always taken an 
Interest in civic affairs and the entire city, 
regardless of race or religion, admires and 
respects him as a good and useful citizen. 
He has consistently maintained a fine rela¬ 
tionship with the Catholic and Protestant 
clergy of Revere, and whenever cooperation 
was required of him on any civic or patriotic 
matter, he unhesitatingly gave It gladly. 

His has always been the life of a holy 
man. since Rabbi Landes never had high 
ambitions of material gain and never sought 
the compensation of worldly aspirations. Be 
consecrated his life to the service of God 
and to do His work among his people— 
the good shepherd tending to his faithful 
flock. A pleasant reward too Is to see his 
son following In his footsteps as a rabbi. 

Therefore, congratulations are extended to 
Rabbi Henry A. Landes and his good wife. 
Ae the Book of Proverbs states and Is re¬ 
peated in Jewish homes on the Sabbath eve, 
"A woman of valor, who can find? For her 
price Is far above rubles." The good rahbl 
is fortunate indeed that his wife Is the Ideal 
helpmate, a gracious and charming lady, 
active In various local auxlUarlee and a true 
mother and daughter in Israel. 

May both ot them enjoy future happinese 
and good health and continue their service 
to God, their congregation, their family of 
splendid children and country. May the 
messages of felicitation inspire Rabbi Landes 
to go on In bis spiritual labors and receive 
God’s blessings, praise and grace for divine 
work well done as a teacher and preacher In 
Israel. "Mazel Toy," Rabbi and Mrs. Landes. 
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EiMiilt AMra Igr Hm. luNt H. 
Buff* «f fNMflwaii, at AmhI €•■> 
fiiSM. Famihaid* FriariBM <1 
filter, alTM, Fa. 

EZTEMSIOIt OP REUABSS 

HON. JAMB H. DUFF 

ornonimvAiiu 

Of THt 8]BtlAt!l OF THE DW I CT U STATES 
Tuea^, April 3 (legUlative day of 
Monday, Mareh 26), im 
Mr« DOFF« Mr. President. X ask 
unaninous consent to have printed in 
the RacoiD extracts from an address 
dehvered by me at the annual conven¬ 
tion of the Pennaylvanla Federation of 
Labor at York, Fa;, on Wednesday, 
March sa. 19S1. 

There beins no objection, the extracts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Rboobo, as follows: 

Aflnerlca today is fitting on a volcano. No 
one knows when the erupdon will come or If 
It Will come, but with the international 
situation as It Is today, certainly we face 
possible disaster umess as a nation there is 
an Immediate reallaatlon of the dangers 
ahead. Surely this la no time for com¬ 
placence and disinterest either in high places 
In Washington or anywhere among our citi¬ 
zens. We are confronted by a challenge for 
our survival as a Nation. To accept that 
challenge and to win the light that that 
challenge impfllea we must have unity of 
purpose in America, the cooperation of labor 
and Industry, the help of the farmer, the 
businessman and the workingman. 

This straggle we are engaged In today on 
a world-wide basts Is not the fight of big 
business, of labor, of small business, of the 
farmer, or of any individual or group. It 
le America's fight and ws are all part of 
America. And to be effective against a re¬ 
lentless. godless foe we must be united in- 
etead of pulling in every oonoelvable direc¬ 
tion. 

We have to be prepared and we have to be 
]»epared immediately and If we don*t get 
prepared Immediately we may be destroyed 
before we make up our minds that we are 
even wUling to get ready. With the situa¬ 
tion as It Is. everyone of us ought to ask 
ourselves—what do we propose to do about 
It? This Is a question that should be asked 
by every American, not on the basts of what 
Is good for any part of American life, but 
on the basis of what is necessary to be done 
by every pert of American life In order to 
preeerve the way of life that we know as 
the Amenean way and the way that la chal- 
lengid today as it bss never been cballangsd 
before. 

With our country facing the most serious 
crisis In its history, many of our people are 
•ppioachlng the problem as If It could be 
debated leisurely and without urgency as 
to time. If Itussla deeldes to attadc, all this 
time wUl be lost that oould have been used 
la prsparatlon. Meanwhlls. growing daUy 
aie the team and apprshanalona at our 
frtende and alUae<^nbroad* 

To meet the threat that faces us, nothing 
less, than the best we 44 have to give, wUl 
be naosttary. Thia msafis that every seg¬ 
ment of America muat make a oontrlbutlon 
to tim straggle agaW domltiaittNi by com- 

~Do ws dare be lullid Into the -danisrous 
' aaampptton fftokt BviHa won't attack? Can 
we itford to guess abott^ Xluasla's plans? Do 


ws wantto ba gabbled up by the black hear 
while we aietpf 

Commttnlsm'a uttimats goal is domination 
Ofthswoild. Not just Koroa, not just indo- 
Dhlna. not Just other peril points, hut the 
whole world—the United States included. 

VOr what purpose has Bnssla week by week, 
month by month, and year by year, alnee 
the end of World War IX, regularly and sya- 
teoMtloally huttt up hro army and navy and 
air force? And. at edma is this immensely 
great end vastly grotring armed might of 
Russia almedf 

Russia. In her military preparedness, and 
without any further Increase of her armed 
power. Is already enormously ahead of all 
the free people of the world put together. 
That takes in the United States too. 

Deeplte the ttemendoua disparity between 
Russian power on the one hand and the 
power of ell the free people on the other 
hand. Russia still ecmtlnues to build and 
build and build. The Russian budget for 
military expenditures for this year, 1961, has 
again reached another new high. 

OertaAnly this mighty Russian military ma¬ 
chine was not created as a result of fear by 
Russia of any of her immediate neighbors. 
Russia has already destroyed the govern¬ 
ments of her oloea nclghhore and dragged 
them back of the Iron curtain. Surely this 
immense build-up of military power docs not 
arise from fear of the Immense hordes of 
Chinese to Russia’s east. Red China has al¬ 
ready Joined the aims of Red Russia and Is 
acting as the stooge and puppet at Russia 
right now against the United Nations in 
Korea. 

This tremendous military might of Rus¬ 
sia could not have been built from fear 
of her ancient foe. Oermany. Because Xast- 
ern Germany has been completely sovletlzed 
by Russia since World War II and Western 
Germany is weak and divided. Further¬ 
more. the Red Russian Army right now standi 
poUied ready to atmw in the very middle of 
Rurope. 

Aa for the rest of Weetem Europe, France, 
Italy, and England are mere pygmlee eom- 
pared with the giant alse of Russian arms. 

Tlius In the 6xcars intervening since World 
War H. Russia has brought all Asia to her 
tide and has eomplettiy dominated more 
than half of EoregM. 

As the result of this tremendous reallne- 
ment at forces by Russia, the United States 
stands today aa the laat great barrier agalnat 
the domination of the whole world by Bua- 
ilan communism and Russian alms for world 
empire, 

Therefore. It muat be clear to everyone 
willing to stop, Iwdc, end listen Uiat the ex¬ 
press-train advance at the vast Bumlan mil¬ 
itary juggernaut Is aimed right at the United 
States. No other conclusion makes senae. 

All thla being so, what wUl we do about 
It? It seemi clear that It Is Imperative that 
we reallae that we will have to go through 
a period of sparse and bitter living here In 
America. That to me Is far better than 
another world holocaust, anofiber war with 
tta honttOM dsatroetlon of Ufa and proper t y. 

On the home front, no longer can there 
be the queetlen of whether caidtal and labor 
oan got together for the common good. They 
muat get together. Every segment of our 
life muat make Its contribution. 

XX materials are to be allocated, if wages 
are to be fixed, if prtoee ore to be froien, 
the same thing must happen to profits. In 
other wordi, there Is no part of our life that 
poaslUy oan he freed from the necessity 
cf the contribution that is vitally 

nooesaary to buUd up our production and 
our preparation tO the place where Russia 
Will not dare attack ns. 

Then the admlhlatrotion roust come to tta 
acnies on the fbdertl budgul. This Is no 


tune to monkey around with costly expsri- 
mente, with nonse n s i cal expenditures, and 
with waste and boondoggling. 

If we don’t out Items of expenditures, other 
than defense, to the bone, the expenses are 
going to paralyse our whole productive mech- 
antom. The Government now Is taking a 
terrific wallop out of all income for taxes. 
The time has come to call a halt to wild, 
un n ecessa r y spending. The time is here to 
eUmUiate aU tax loopholes In the tax laws 
before new and heavier taxee are Imposed. 

The time has come for America to tighten 
its belt and to decide right now where wo 
go from here. 

If it la the purpoee of Rueela to attack us 
Immediately, then we oan forget about the 
argument for drafting IS-year-olde and lor 
universal mlUtary training because everybody 
will be In the fight, since every able-bodied 
person will bo necessary. 

On the other hand, It may be the purpose 
of Russia to oontlnuo further the cold war 
which she has been carrying on for the past 
5 years. It may be her purpose to put Amer¬ 
ica to the enormous expense of getting ready 
for a fight which may not come for years. 
But whatever Russia's purpose is, the United 
States must be ready because Russia right 
now has a gun pointed at our head. 

If the purpose of Russia Is to carry on this 
cold war over a period of years. It is clear 
that America must protect herself by tight¬ 
ening up her economic policy and by a prep¬ 
aration program that Is realistic for a long¬ 
term cold wgr on the part of Russia. The 
only possible solution to a cold war by Russia 
over a period of years Is for universal military 
training. 

The figures show that it cost Russia only 
•7 a year for the pay for a private in the 
Russian Army. The lowest grade pay in the 
Amwlcan Army Is 11,080 per year and It 
costa the United States 110,000 a year for 
every man that Is fully equipped and actu¬ 
ally In oervloe in the field. With this tre¬ 
mendous difference between what It costs 
Russia and what It costs America, it Is clear 
that this country cannot afford a standing 
army over a 6-, 10-, or 15-year period at 
f10,000 per soldier per year. Universal mil¬ 
itary training, and the reserve that such 
training makes possible. Is the only answer, 
on an eco n omic basis, for survival by America 
against the continuing cold war threat that 
Ruasia may continue over the next 20 years 
or even for a generation. 

Hie problem la not whether America is 
to be a military nation; but whether we 
are to be prepared and to be prepared by 
a method that the economy of this country 
can sustain over a period of years. 

This Is a problem to •ahith we must have 
the right answer. There can be no quibbling 
and no misunderstanding. We must be pre¬ 
pared and we muat be prepared by methods 
that will not destroy our economy at the 
same time that It provides a preparation 
against attack. 

Let us not forget that the productive ca¬ 
pacity of America was aa ementlal as our 
armed might in winning World War 11. Our 
productive capacity as wdil as o\tr armed 
might well be n eeeeeary to prevent world 
war m. I am sufe that Stalin fears the pro¬ 
ductive capacity of this country more than 
he tears our atomic bomba. But to have 
that productive capacity we must have a 
sound eoonomy. And we cannot have that 
•ound eoonomy by continuing preparation 
for war over a long number of years unless 
ore have unlvereal military training. That 
is something about Which there Is no doubt 
and there le no alternative. It Isn’t a ques¬ 
tion of whethw or not we want unlveraal 
military training. It is a mattor that uni¬ 
versal military training Is an Imperative ne- 
beeslty that oonfronta us. 
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The time U gone when we oen piueeyfoot or 
fool ebout the things thet must he done. 
It is up to us to get down to brass taeks In 
all these problems. There are certain nec¬ 
essary and vital things that have to be done 
for the survival of this Nation. Bverybody 
must understand what they are and every¬ 
body must make a contribution to the re¬ 
sult. Communism is united. America must 
be united if we are to unite the free peoples 
elsewhere. And unleae the free peoples of 
the world stand together, they will fall to¬ 
gether. because it will take everything that 
we all have to defeat the tremendous power 
that communism has built In the endeavor 
to destroy the free peoples of today’s world. 
That Is how plain it is. No one has any 
excuse for falling to understand the serious¬ 
ness of the challenge that faces us. 


OrefON Senate Joint Memorial 1 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or oacooM 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,19S1 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker. I include 
as part of my remarks Senate Joint 
Memorial 1 recently adopted by the Ore¬ 
gon Legislature memorializing the Pres¬ 
ident and the Secretary of State, in any 
negotiations with reference to a peace 
treaty between the United States and 
Japan, to make adequate provision posi¬ 
tively to insure that no Japanese fisher¬ 
men or fishing vessels be permitted to 
enter or interfere with the fisheries of 
this Pacific coast which have been 
fished and developed by the fishermen 
of the United States. 

Senate Joint Memorial 1 
To the HoNonABue Habkt S. Tkumav, Fxesi- 

DENT or THX UWITBD STATES: 

We, your memorialiets. the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of' the State of 
Oregon, in legislative session assembled, re¬ 
spectfully represent and petition as follows: 

Whereas grave disaster to the coastal fish¬ 
eries of the state of Oregon as well as to the 
coastal fisheries of the entire Pacific coast of 
the United States and Canada would result 
if the Department of State of the United 
States shomd again allow Japanese nationals 
tp enter North American fisheries as they 
had begun to do before World War XI, and 
to permit the Japanese to do this would con¬ 
stitute one of the greatest threats to peace¬ 
ful relations between Japan and the United 
States; and 

Whereas fisheries constitute one of the 
basic industries of this State, and not only 
give employment to many thoiuands of fish¬ 
ermen and workers in shore plants but also 
contribute to other industries such as ship- 
yards, supply houses, banks, insurance com¬ 
panies, and many other conoems; and 

Whereas fisheries furnish to the people of 
the Northwest, as well as to millions of other 
people, great quantities of wholesome and 
palatable food and constitute an immense 
food resource which, by proper management, 
can be made to yield a constant supply of 
food In the future: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by fAe Senate of the State of 
Oregon {the house of representatives faintly 
ooncurHng therein). That the President of 
the United States be memorUlieod to direct 
the Secretary of State, in any negotUtlons 
with reference to a peace treaty between the 
United States and Japan, to make adequate 


provision poslttvely to insure that no Japa¬ 
nese fishermen or fishing vessels be permitted 
to enter or interfere with the fisheries of 
this Padfle coast which have been fished and 
developed by the fishermen of the United 
States; be it further 

Resolved, That me secretary of state of the 
State of Oregon be. and he hereby is, di¬ 
rected to send this Joint memorial to the 
President of the United States, and to send 
copies thereof to the Secretary oS State of 
the Unitsd States, to the President and the 
clerk of the United States Senate, to the 
Speaker and the Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each Senator and Representative in the 
Congress elected or appointed from the State 
of Oregon. 

Adopted by the senate January IB, IB61. 

Ztlvka Zau. BuaNs, 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

P. L. Pattkison. 

President of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house March B. 1951. 

John F. SrxKLRAMMni, 

Speaker of the House. 


Tke Forest of the Six Millioh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or xnw TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the an¬ 
nals of history have recorded few paral¬ 
lels to the savagery practiced by the Nazi 
government on the defenseless and inno¬ 
cent Jewish men, women, and children of 
Europe. When the Second World War 
broke out in the fall of 1989, there were 
9.000,000 Jews on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope; when the war ended in 1945, there 
were 3,000,000 left. Six million Jews 
were tortured and done to death in the 
Nazi concentration camps and crema¬ 
toria. No greater cruelty has been 
heaped on any people on the face of the 
earth within the memory of civilized 
men. 

The world has recently shown a tend¬ 
ency to forget the German atrocities 
perpetrated upon the peoples of Europe 
and the 6,000,000 martyred Jews. In¬ 
stead, the slogan has been given cur¬ 
rency: “Let bygones be bygones.*’ We 
have even forgotten what the Krupps 
and others did to convert Europe into a 
shambles. The Jewish people alone have 
not forgotten. 

Out of Jerusalem comes a news story, 
so packed with drama as to thrill us all. 
It proves that there are still people on 
God’s green earth who are determined to 
make' sure that the memory of the 
6,000.000 and what they fought for shall 
not perish from the land. To this end, 
they have established a living memorial 
which in its grandeur and eternity, may 
be said to approach closely the vastness 
of the world’s and the Jewish people’s 
tragedy in the loss of the 6.000,000. 
Here is the news item: 

JxatTBAuaff, March 8.—An extraordinary 
ceremony, accompanied by teara and punc¬ 
tuated 1:7 lamen^ona, took place yesterday 
on the mountains overlooking Jerusalem, 
>^hen the Jewish National Fund, In the pres¬ 


ence Of 10,000 men and women from the 
Jewish capital and of representatives of the 
Israel Government, the Jewish Agency, and 
U Jewish oommunltlea of Europe. Morocco 
and Temen, planted l^e first trees of the 
Forest of six Million Which wlH oecigpy both 
sides of the 40-mlle stxetoh of the Jerusalem- 
Tel Aviv corridor. The forest, when com¬ 
pleted. will have 6.000.000 trees and wUl be 
known as the Forest of the Six MUUon, In 
commemoration of the 6,000.000 Jews who 
were done to death by Hitler. 

The vast crowd Uiat aaaembled on the 
mountain slopea at Klsarom In the Jerusalem 
corridor, broke Into a loud lamentation when 
Joseph Welte. representative of the Jewish 
National Fund, planted the first cypress 
saplings whUe the cantor intoned the El 
Mole Raohamlm, Invoking the mercy of Ood 
on the eouls of the depart^ martyrs. Thou¬ 
sands of men. women and children, many of 
them close relatives of the martyred six mil¬ 
lion, wept hyaterloaUy as Chief Rabbi Isaac 
Halevi Herxog, following the cantor, pro¬ 
nounced the Radish, the prayer for the dead, 
and DavlJ Bamaa, speaking in behalf of the 
Israel Government, raised his right hand, 
swearing that the State of Israel wUl never 
forget the six million and what was done to 
them and the whole Jewish people during the 
last World War. Berl lAXiker, in the name of 
the World Zioniat Organization, took a slml- 
lar oath. Isaac Oruenbaum, who lor many 
years was Polish Jewry’s outstanding Zionist 
leader and chief spokesman in the Polish 
Parliament, delivered the eulogy. He was 
forced to interrupt his address several times 
because his throat and voice were choked 
with tears. 

Hiroughout the whole ceremony Israel air¬ 
planes circled high over the mountains and 
the Israel flag hung at half mast in front of 
the specially constructed speakers platform 
on the mountain slope. ‘ 

The forest will be divided Into 14 sections, 
each commemorating a Jewish community 
that waa wiped out in the great mass murder 
that cost the lives of 6,000,000 Jews in Europe. 
The forest will be specially guarded by chosen 
representatives of the Yemenite Jewish com¬ 
munity which Is regarded as the oldest Jewish 
community In the world. 

Dr. Harris J. Levine, president of the Jewish 
National Fund of America, In a message to 
the memorial assembly, expressed the deep 
feeling of solidarity with world Jewry, which 
animates the 6,000,000 Jews of the United 
States, and pledged that a special effort will 
bo made to help in the establishment of the 
living memorial in Israel that will forever 
keep green the memory of our martyred six 
million, 

Mr. Speaker, the Jewish National Fund 
or America, with offices at 41 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, in response 
to the call from Jerusalem, has under¬ 
taken to have 5.000,000 trees planted by 
the 5,000,000 Jews of the United States 
in the Forest of the Six Million. It will 
endeavor to have each Jew in America 
plant at least one tree in the Forest of 
Six Million. The motto will be: “Plant 
a living tree for each martyred dead” 
and “We build as we mourn.” Thiu, 
through the forest, there will be built a 
living memoriallx) the 6.000.000--a green 
mansion in which BhaR dwell forever the 
spirits of the departed, giving life, 
health, and inspiration to all succeeding 
generations who will be building the land 
while gratefully and reverently remem¬ 
bering those who lived and worked and 
died for it. 

The roots of the trees we tfant win 
hold hack rushing waters and win hdp 
erect land terraces. Its timbers will go 
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Into^ldint of hoiM/barns, and fae- 
torles; Into making of ehalrt, sni». ftir- 
nlture, railroad eaia, vehicles, 

idoips, bojMB, and tools. The wood pulp 
will make newsprint and paper for books 
and fiber for textilee. In other words, 
they will revere the departed and the 
past and enrich the present and the 
future. 


Extracts From Address by Hob. James H. 
Deify of PoBBsylvaBiOy at AiBaal Dmaer 
of the Aame Comer, Pittsbiirfh, Pt« 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES H. DUFF 

pr nNMSTLVAinA 

IN THB BBNATB OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April S (lepislaHve day of 
Monday, March 2d), 19Bt 


Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed In the 
Rxcorq extracts from an address deliv¬ 
ered by me at the annual dinner of the 
Amen Corner at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on Saturday evening. 
March 31, 1951. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

Th« events of this new year, 1951, and 
particularly of the month of March ending 
today, have a startling significance lor every 
American. 

During the current week three American 
cltlaens have been found guilty of being 
traitors to the United States. Their treason 
was In exposing the secrets of atomic energy 
to Russia. Their treasonable act put the 
women and children of America on the firing 
line in the event of world war m, and in 
that event undoubtedly meant the loss of 
the lives of millions of their fellow Ameri¬ 


can cltlsens. 

Earlier this month a British jet bomber 
flew nonstop from an airfield in Ireland to 
an airfield in Canada in only 4 hours and 
37 minutes. That flight was almost as mean¬ 
ingful to America as the discovery of this land 
by Columbus. It opened up America to con¬ 
tact with Europe in only half the time re¬ 
quired for a fast express train to cross from 
one end of Pennsylvania to the other. How¬ 
ever little we may relish the Idea, it meant 
that whatever happens in Western Europe 
affects \u here in the United States almost 
as If It happened In one of our adjoining 
States. Bad we been at war with , a nation 
controlling Western Europe, that jet bomber 
could have carried an atomic bomb to blast 
any of the cities on the eastern seaboard of 
the United States. 

It is. therefore, dear that unless Western 
Europe is denied to the Russians the whole 
of the eastern United States la open to atomic 
bombing whenever world war XU conaes up. 
It also seems dear that it is not possible 
for the United States to abandon Western 
Europe and to retire within an impregnable 
fortress here in Attedtor^use that fortrew 
would no longer be free from atomic bomb¬ 
ing which is the moit dankerous and devas- 
tadng inventlan of human ihgeinilty. 

The further sigalfloanoe to ns here in 
America at these tremendous events Is that 
the overwhelming proportion of the produc¬ 
tive enterprise of the phited States is located 
in a group of Eastern States ix^ediately 
vulnerable to atomic attack from Weetern 


Europe. A Weetern Europe lew than 6 hours 
away makes Western Europe our next door 
neighbor so far as concerns vast contact and 
liability to attadi by atomic weapmss. 

During the past weak the doors of a Fed¬ 
eral prieon dosed iqxm Alger Bi8s~-an 
American who had acted ee one of the chief 
advisers of the President of the United 
States at a conference with Ruwia and 
other diplomats at Yalta. It therefore ap¬ 
pears that at a mamentous conference with 
Russia, our own President had as one of his 
oonfldential advisers a prdninent American 
who In fact at that very time was in league 
with the meet vicious enemy this country 
ever had, bceauw Alger Bisa wm imprisoned 
after .conviction of perjury for having denied 
under oath that he had ever been a Com¬ 
munist whereas It was proved that he was. 

It is also dear therefore that Russia baa 
penetrated sucoeeSfulIy into the very highest 
secret circle of oonfldenoe in our Oovem- 
ment and has carried away lor her own use 
the secret of atomic enorgy—thereby not 
only shattering confidence and assurance 
of peace in the world, but also giving Russia 
the secret of the means of oonquerlng the 
whole world unlew we here in America 
arouse ourwlvw to the seriousness of our 
present danger. 

The unpwallelcd iwoductive capacity of 
the United States has largely developed as 
a result of the concentration of our indxu- 
try in large units where production and 
assembly Haw have completely rovolution- 
Ixed and fabulously Increased all previous 
ideas of quantity and quality of production. 
Our ability to produce hw made the United 
Statw the leadwr of die wOTld of today. So 
long as our great concentration of industry 
were not open to attack by our enemies we 
were indeed invulnerable. But as the re¬ 
sult of traitors xnaklng known to Russia our 
secrets of atomic energy, they have thereby 
sown the seeds of our own destruction. 
Atomio bombing can destroy our industry 
unlew as a Nation we become fully and ade¬ 
quately prepared to defend ourselves. 

Many Americans are aaying frankly or in¬ 
dicating by their action that there is no 
need of urgency in our plans. They seem 
to mean: What is the use of being too serious 
until war actually starts? Of them it may 
he asked: What do they call what gow on 
in Korea? Latwt oflictal figures show that 
our losaw in Korea now exceed 57,000. That 
is greater by more than 10,000 than all the 
losses of both the Northern and Boutbern 
armies in the Gettysburg campaign in the 
Civil War, which was the bloodiest campaign 
In American history on this continent. 

Oeneral MacArdiur this week called upon 
the Communist leader in Korea for a meet¬ 
ing to arrange for ending that war. 

The reply dictated from Moscow was a 
scornful refiuMl. So that bloody fight goes 
on with no prospect of Its termination. 
Everyone knows that the whole communistic 
campaign in Korea ts directed by and through 
Russia. The fact la that Russia shows dally 
by her activities in Korea that she is willing 
to risk world war m right now. 

Communism ia united world-wide. The 
free nations of the wcrld are not united 
either in aims or preparation. 

The accumulation of events, particularly 
such as we have witnewed so far this week 
make it increasingly evident that commu¬ 
nism as led by Ruwian imperialism means to 
dominate the whole world. 

Only determined and united effort, with a 
common purpoee and a common determina¬ 
tion by the free people of today's world, can 
possibly stop this vaet expmMion at Russian 
power. It is up to all who balteve in free¬ 
dom to stand tOBetoer. Vniese, we do and 
until we do these is no reason to believe 
tbkt separately, the free people of the world 
can successfully refelst «be eonstanlly grow¬ 
ing ml^t of BUiilah military power. 


TIm StobiinitiBB ProfruB It Not Wofit* 
lag for Wag0 Earoors aaJ Wkilo-Collar 
Worliort 

EXTENSION OP REBfARKS 

HON. ARTHUR G.KIJEm 

or Mxw Tone 

m THE HOUSE QP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, February 15, 1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, 1 am inserting a resolution on the 
failure of the stabilixation program, 
under the inadequate National Produc¬ 
tion Act which we passed last year, to 
work for the benefit of the Americans 
who already are carrying the chief bur¬ 
den of the defense effort, as adopted by 
the Trade Union Council of the Liberal 
Party of New York. 

Text of the resolution follows: 
RxBOLimoK ON National Pouct Aooptxo by 
THX DBLBOATEO CONSKRCNCK or THK trade 
Union Council or the LiBnAi. Party, 
TutnsiiAY, Fdbuaxy 15, 1951 
In the present world crisis, the United 
States must forge a national unity to give 
strength and leadership to the free world. 

This unity must be besed on equality of 
sacrifice and an equal voice for all sections 
of the national economy who are called upon 
to make tbece secriflees. 

The oae of our preaent national erlala to 
depress labor's standard of living while step¬ 
ping up profits, to place the heaviest burdens 
of taxation on labor's Shoulders, to deprive 
labor or an active voice in our economic 
affairs, is to weaken the entire fabric of our 
national unity. 

So far, our national policy has failed to 
map a program that will protect labor's 
standards of work and living, that will tax 
those best able to pay, that will recognize 
labor's contributions by giving labos. a 
proper voice. * * .• - 

Since the onset of fighting in Korea, the 
cost of living has gone up 8 percent in retail 
prices, according to BL8 figures. Wholesale 
prices have gone up twice as much. Each 
day. these higher wholesale rates are trans¬ 
lated into retail costs. 

Wages, lagging behind prices even before 
the outbreak of the Korean fighting, have 
lagged even further in the subsequent 
months. 

The stabilization program has, so far. sta¬ 
bilized wages only. 

The most decisive item in the worker's 
budget, food, has esciqied control. Those 
items selling below parity continue to rise 
because they are exempt by law. . Those 
Items selling above parity are controlled at 
the store hut not at the farm, thereby mak¬ 
ing inevitable future price rises. This free 
item, food, constitutes 40 percent of the 
wage earning family budget. 

In the over-all ceilings, the point where 
the freeze was established was the highest 
point in American history. 

This conference of labor delegatea believes 
that the present atablUzation program is 
viciously discriminatory against all wage and 
salaried groups. It is not really a stabiliza¬ 
tion program at alL It is a wage freeze and 
» price rise. 

Thla oonferanee calla upon our National 
Oovernment to take immediate steps: 

1. To roll bade pricea to June 1960. 

8. To place a tight oeillng on the prices 
of amtems of popular coneiuqptlon. Includ¬ 
ing food. 
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8. TO Mtabllsh strong, sffootlve rent con¬ 
trol whlcb will fully protect the tenants in 
our Nation. 

4. To guide Its policies by an effort to 
maintain the purchasing power of the dollar 
prior to Korea. 

In the light of the foregoing, a tax pro¬ 
gram that falls most heavily on the wage¬ 
earning groups Is adding insult to injury. 
At present, families earning $8,000 a year 
or less are paying the same taxes as they 
paid during World War 11. while families 
earning $600,000 a year are paying $40,000 
less In taxes. 

This conference goes on record for a more 
equitable tax program. 

We oppose any proposals for a national 
sales tax since It falls most heavily upon the 
lower Income groups whose earnings are 
spent almost entirely on consumer goods. 

We favor a program of taxation that will 
plug the present loopholes in the tax pro¬ 
gram. including measures to raise the excess- 
profits tax and to cover railroads, utilities, 
natxural gas companies: to tighten the estate 
and gift tax; to tighten the tax on interest 
and dividends. 

To speed our national production, to pre¬ 
vent new Inequities In the distribution of our 
national Income, to protect labor’s rights in 
the allocation of manpower, to block black¬ 
marketing practices, to keep down the coat 
of living, this conference calls upon our na¬ 
tional administration to give labor a voice 
in the top councils of our planning and ad¬ 
ministrative agencies. ‘The present policy of 
manning such top agencies almost solely with 
representatives of big business not only 
threatens the living standards of millions of 
American families, but weakens the con¬ 
fidence of these same millions whose maxi¬ 
mum efforts are required for our great na¬ 
tional effort. 

Labor’s voice at the policy level Is the first 
and greatest stem toward a multiplication of 
labor's power at the productive level. 

Bbsolution ojf State Rent Contsoi. Adopted 
AT THx Same Contebence 

Now. therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the Trade Union Council of 
the Liberal Party go on record to the follow¬ 
ing effect: 

1. We insist that the State legislature Im¬ 
mediately pass legislation amending the 
State rent-control law (a) to eliminate all 
provisions for rent increase on any ground 
except actual, proven out-of-pocket losses; 
(b) to grant no certificate of eviction 
except on the ground of a life or health haz¬ 
ard declared by a local government agency, 
or for the purpose of occupancy by the land¬ 
lord himself, and then only after livable cc- 
commodatlons at a similar rental have been 
provided for the tenant; (c) to place under 
control all rental housing regardless of when 
built or converted. 

8. Since the Liberal Party rent-control bill. 
Introduced In this session of the legislature 
by Senator Mahoney and Assemblyman 
Roman anticipated the present situation 
with respect to the rent-control plan and 
provided In advance for making the objec¬ 
tionable features of the plan Inoperative, we 
recommend passage of the liberal Party bill. 

8. We ple^e ourselves to fight from to¬ 
night on until adjournment at this legisla¬ 
ture to have the State rent-control law 
amended to give It teeth on behalf of tenant 
protection. 

4. Unless the State rent-control law is 
amended by the current legislature to make 
It a completely effective rent-control statute 
which will fully protect the tenants of this 
State, we deem It necessary, as soon as Fed¬ 
eral legislation has been passed establish¬ 
ing effective rent control for the Nation, that 
the Federal Government reassume control of 
rents In this state. 


Isdtini lUcifil H«ln4 


EXTENSION OF imiARKS 

OF 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or new tou 

IN TBE ROU8B OP BEPRBSENTATiVEa 

Monday, April 2,19St 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, 1 was 
very much disturbed to learn that a dis¬ 
tinguished Member of the Senate in¬ 
serted a telegram containing disparag¬ 
ing insinuations against Americans of 
Italian origin, in the record of a hear¬ 
ing. I think this was a grave error. 
The wire in question visited the sins of 
the few upon the many. 

Italian-Americans need no defense 
from me or from anybody else. In my 
book one race is as good as another. We 
have no creed of superior or inferior 
races in America. Hitler tried to spread 
the doctrine of Herrenvolk—superior— 
and Slavenvolk—inferror or slave—and 
it took much sacrifice of blood and trag¬ 
edy to rullify it. Unfortunately, there 
lingers in the minds of some that some 
races are superior to others, and in our 
immigration statutes, we do find a na¬ 
tional-origin theory whereby preference 
is given to immigrants who are Aryan, 
thereby causing discrimination against 
the Latins and the Slavic peoples. This 
prejudice which makes it difficult for 
Italians seeking entry into this country, 
is the same kind of prejudice which ani¬ 
mated the telegram in question. 

1 feel certain that when the matter is 
,.;'0''ght to the attention of the distin¬ 
guished Senator, he will rectify his mis¬ 
take. I have great respect for the Sena¬ 
tor in question. I am sure he did not 
mean to imply any immoral conduct to 
the Italian people as a whole or to the 
Italian-Americans as a whole. However, 
I think it was most ill-advised to have 
inserted such remarks into the record 
of the hearings, and I .take this oppor¬ 
tunity to say so. 

I should like to compliment the news¬ 
paper, II Progresso Italo-Americano, for 
it* stirring editorial which appeared in 
its March 28. 1951, issue. My esteemed 
colleague. Representative John Rooney, 
Inserted this editorial in the April 2 issue 
of the Record. 


OregoB Senate Jont Memorial 4 


SaCTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

OF ORBOON 

IN IKE BOU8B OF REPRlBENTA'nVBS 

Tuesday, April 2, tm 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker. 1 include 
aa part of my remarks Senate Joint Me¬ 
morial 4 reoently adopted by the Oregon 
Lelfielature pro^dtog for memorialiEinff 
. ftesideiit ahd the Congress of the 
United States of America for the oon- 


structlon of timber access roads to and 
in public forests: 

Senato Joint Memorial 4 
To Hi* Excellency, the Honorable President 
0 / the United States, and to the Honors 
able Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the Forty-sixth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon. 
In legislative session assembled, most re¬ 
spectfully represent as follows: 

Whereas the United States, acting through 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, manages 68 percent of 
the total forest land of the State of Oregon, 
which carries ’70 percent of the currently 
merchantable timber; and 
Whereas the allowable cut under sustained 
yield forest management on the public for¬ 
ests has by no means been reached; and 
Whereas 87,000 citizens of Oregon are di¬ 
rectly employed in the forest Industries; and 
Whereas the State of Oregon currently fur¬ 
nishes the people of the United States with 
more than a quarter of their annual lumber 
requirements, as well as important quanti¬ 
ties of wood pulp, plywood, doors, sblnglesi 
and other forest products: and 
Whereaa if the present national emer¬ 
gency demands a high production of essen¬ 
tial timber products for military use. the 
public forests in many instances are the only 
ones which can supply these needs; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Oregon (the house of representatives faintly 
concurring therein). That the Oongress of 
the United States is respectfully memorial¬ 
ized to consider the merits of the proposal 
for the authorization of the construction of 
timber access roads to and in the public 
forests of the United States as outlined in 
House Joint Resolution 88 which has been in¬ 
troduced In the Eighty-second Congress, first 
session; be it further 
Resolved. That the chief clerk of the sen¬ 
ate be and she hereby is directed to trans¬ 
mit a copy of this memorial to the President 
and Vice President of the United States; to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from Oregon in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Adopted by the senate February 28. 1951. 

Ztlpka Zell Burns, 

Chief Clerk of the Senate, 

P. L. Patterson, 

President of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house March 5, 1961. 

John F. Stbelhammbr, 

Speaker of the House. 


Le^g Stop Playbg Into the Hande of 
Ru$$ia by Delaying Onr Wheat to 
India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OP xnw TORN 

IN THE HOUSE OF BlMESBNTATmBS 

February IS, mt 

Mr. ynJWW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave, tmm ttserfing in the Rbooeo two 
editorials from the New York Poet and 
a signed edlumn by Dt. Frank Kingdon 
from the same great newspaper. 

All of these insertions say, in effect, 
that our delay in acting favorably on tkio 
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authorization to furnish wheat to the 
starving millions of India Is helpful to 
the propaganda war of the Soviet na- 
tions; and it is a brutal death sentence 
on thousands of helpless human beings 
whose only sin is in living in a country 
incapable of feeding all its people. 

1 hope sincerely that the administra¬ 
tion will soon be able to send food to 
India out of our own wonderful bounty. 

Text of the editorials follows: 

[From the Nfew York Post of March 12. 1951] 
Diatr Simtkncb 

Uach day that the Bouse Rules Commit¬ 
tee delays action on emergency aid to 
famine-stricken India means the death of 
more helpless people whom our help could 
have saved. 


[From the New York Post of March 22,1951] 
Danoeh: Mem Staevimo 
A farmer’s almanac of global crop condi¬ 
tions would provide ironic contrasts. Starv¬ 
ing India reports that hurricanes have fol¬ 
lowed droughts in razing the subcontinent’s 
maize and wheat fields. At the same mo¬ 
ment the already overflowing wheat bowl 
of the American southwest offers predictions 
of a bumper crop. In the midst of this al¬ 
most embarrassing United States plenty. 
Congress la Indulging in sterile filibusters 
against the proposed #190.000.000 gift of 
grain to India. The House Rules Committee 
has shelved the emergency measure with a 
perverse conviction that starving stomachs 
can wait. . The harrowing truth Is that our 
legislators are talking both the grain meas¬ 
ures and Indians to death. J. J. Singh, 
president of the India League of America, 
flatly denounces that at least one million 
of his countrymen will die from disease or 
starvation unless Congress swiftly approves 
the grant. Emergency help will do more 
than all the diplomatic maneuvers on rec¬ 
ord to win friends and influence nations in 
the Far Bast. Reports that United States 
Inaction has driven a desperate New Delhi 
to ask Russia for grain emphasizes the folly 
of further delay. Are we actually waiting 
for the Kremlin to lead the way? 


[From the New York Post of March 18. 1951] 
To Be Feank 
(By Dr. Frank Klngdon) 

No more decisive test of our genuine faith 
In democracy has recently come to us than 
the question of sending food to India. The 
only argument against it is that Nehru does 
not slavishly follow our International policy. 
To starve a people for Its government’s inde¬ 
pendence is a denial of democratic principle. 
Every time we Indulge In this kind of un¬ 
democratic arrogance we hand Russia and 
communism a diplomatic victory. 

Our policy In Asia, apart from humani¬ 
tarian considerations, should have one objec¬ 
tive—to separate Asia from Moscow. Nobody 
would recognize this from our actions. V7e 
seem determined to drive the Aslans into the 
arms of the Kremlin. 

A few years ago some of us wore advocat¬ 
ing a #6,000,000.000 world-rehabUitatlon fund 
to feed and revive China. India, and other 
lands then suffering froifi want and ripe for 
development. We were lampooned as. fabu¬ 
lous visionaries with, t^e lunatic touch. 
Those #5.000,000.000 couldt have kept China 
away from Russia. The prjb^e we are now 
paying for not spending them is |#40.000,000,- 
000 as the minor item and th# lives of 
American men as the majdr one. 

We still seem to be In the hands of men 
determined to drive China more and more 
to Moscow. Nobody seems tor be working at 
driving a wedge between ttns Chinese and 
XCVII—App.-111 


Soviet Governments, which seems to me the 
obvious point at which to breach the Com¬ 
munist bloc. Maybe this Is because ofllclally 
we have written China off, or perhaps have 
decided the time Is not ripe. 

The one thing on which we can all agree 
is that we do not want to reproduce In India 
what occurred In China. Yet here we are 
on the verge of setting the same forces in 
motion. We are as good as saying that we 
are Indifferent to India’s need except as we 
can tmn It Into an Instrument to dominate 
Indian policy. In the light of past expe¬ 
rience and India's present mood this can 
result only in alienating India. 

What I am now advocating has nothing 
to do with approval of Nehru’s policies. I 
am not declaiming them. 1 am merely say¬ 
ing that we should go out of the business 
of recruiting Asians for Rtissla, and turn 
to the happier business of winning them to 
our side. It Is not a dlflloult business. It 
simply requires that we sell democracy by 
practicing it. 

As is always the case with democracy, the 
more hard-headed we are about serving It, 
the more humanitarian our action turns out 
to be. It is pleasantly humane to send aid 
to India; it Is equally sound policy. The 
audience that will tensely watch and ardent¬ 
ly judge our action will be not only India 
but all the Aslan peoples recently freed from 
the servitude of colonies and now deciding 
with which half of the world their true 
Interests He. Insofar as we discover to them 
a way of life so rooted In human dignity 
that policy and ethics are naturally united, 
we shall appeal to both their practical sense 
and their unique spiritual genius. 

It Is unfortunate that mankind reserves 
for courage In military planning an admlra- 
tlon It does not accord boldness in pur¬ 
suit of peace, but we have here an opportu¬ 
nity to demonstrate that a mature, free 
people dares to trust its own belief In the 
freedom of all peoples. 


Barbaroas Iraqi Action Agarast Jews 
Calls for State Department and United 
Nations Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, April 2, 1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a letter sent by me to the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State: 

Hon. Dean Acheson, 

Secretary of State, 

Departmey-t of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Secretary; On March 10 in 
secret session, the Iraqi Majles (Chamber 
of Deputies) passed a decree with the ap¬ 
proval of the Regency Council providing 
that all Jews who left Iraq for any reason 
whatsoever since 1948 must return within 
60 days under penalty of conflscation of all 
their property. This decree applies equally 
to any and all Jews who left Iraq, tem¬ 
porarily or permanently, with or without 
passports. There are American citizens who 
are drastically affected by this decree. Prop¬ 
erty of American citizens who were nationals 
of Iraq will be foxTelted to the state unless 
the owners return, to Iraq by May 10. A 
custodian general has been .appointed to be 
in control of all property of Jews who left 
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Iraq. The new decree calls upon all officials 
In banks and other institutions to furnish 
the custodian general with information con¬ 
cerning the assets of all Jews affected. 

This decree is a culmination of many 
others. An earlier decree provided that all 
Jews registered for immigration to Israel be 
denationalized. That decree was followed 
by another which froze the property of Jews 
scheduled for entrance Into Israel. The lat¬ 
ter decree, however, was made applicable to 
any Jew outside of Iraq and even Jews resi¬ 
dent In the United States. In other words, 
it was applied to the property of Jews 
whether or not they went to Israel. United 
States, or any other country. 

In the meanwhile, there are great dis¬ 
turbances In Bagdad and other cities in 
which Jews live, threatening their lives and 
property. Antl-Jewish feeling is again being 
whipped up to a fever point. The position of 
Jews in Iraq today is not unlike that of the 
Jews in Germany during the early days of 
Nazi control. The Government of Israel 
has protested, but to no avail. 

A total of 104,000 Iraqi Jews had regis¬ 
tered for transfer to Israel. Forty thousand 
have already been transferred, leaving 64,000 
Iraqi Jews In a precarious state In Iraq. 
Those Jews who have managed to leave Iraq 
have been allowed to take with them just 
90 cents. Many Iraqi Jews en route to Israel 
are consequently faced with starvation. 

The decree of March 10 has placed the 
Jews who have left Iraq, some of them, as 
I have stated before, are in the United 
States, in a most precarious position. If 
they go back to Iraq within 60 days they 
face persecution or worse. If they do not 
go back they face absolute conflscation of 
their property. 

Iraq Is the recipient of United States aid. 
The Export-Import Bank allotted credits to 
her in the amount of #12,000.000 for agricul¬ 
ture and Irrigation purposes. If this credit 
has not been completely drawn upon, I ask 
that any balat3ceB be canceled. Any country 
guilty of such barbarism should not be re¬ 
cipient of either our credit or our confidence. 
All point 4 aid should likewise be Imme¬ 
diately wlthdrrwn. The annulment of these 
harsh decrees should be the condition prece¬ 
dent for the reinstatement of these benefits 
from the United States. 

The example set by Iraq might be followed 
by other Arab countries. The precedent Is 
dangerous because the .’ews are a helpless 
minority. They are that much more easily 
victimized. They cannot fight back. Hence 
the need for vigorous and summary action. 

Moreover, the situation in Iraq concerning 
the treatment of Jews directly relates to 
articles 65 and 56 of the Charter of the 
U ited Nations. 

Article 56 states: *‘A11 members pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action 
in cooperation with the organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article 66.” 

Article 65 states that ’’United Nations shall 
proznote (c) universal respect for, and ob¬ 
servance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion.” 

The situation In Iraq with respect to Jews 
Is likewise violative of the convention on 
genocide and a denial of the resolution 
adopted by the United Nations on its uni¬ 
versal declaration of human rights. 

Thus, I believe, it Is imperative that this 
information be Imparted to our representa¬ 
tives to the United Nations so that they in 
tturn set this crucial matter before the entire 
United Nations. 

These developments ir Iraq must not be 
permitted to be dismissed as an internal 
affair only. 

Respectfully yours, 

Emanuel Cxtuib 
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A Firtt-Haad Report Abort ^Tko Men 
Riuiia Fetre Moet^ and ^*Tbc Groolott 
Sniflo Dolorrert to tbo Rode Slortlof 
o World War''—By Corey Ford 

EXTENSION OF REBCARKS 

HON. FRANK W.BOTKiN 

IN THS BOUSE OF RBPRESBBTATXVBS 
Tuesdav, April 5,1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Sun¬ 
day supplement to the Washington Star 
of last week carried an article, date- 
lined ‘Xondon,** rt-itten by the interna¬ 
tionally known writer on a veritable 
catalog of miscellaneous subjects, and 
aviator In World War H—Mr. Corey 
Ford. 

This Week magazine, a Washington 
Star supplement, has the largest circu¬ 
lation of any Sunday supplement pub¬ 
lished. The editors of that magasine 
presented this article by Mr. Ford as a 
first-hand report on what they declared 
to be “The greatest single deterrent to 
the Reds starting another world war.’* 
Mr. Ford’s observations are both illu¬ 
minating and thought-provoking. They 
have largely to do with the wonderful 
achievements of the United States Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command. He quotes General 
Johnson as saying: 

I wish the famUlM could know the Job 
that these men are doing, and I wish some¬ 
one would teU them back home Just bow 
Important It Is. 

Well, General Johnson. I want you to 
know that I and every other Member of 
the House of Representatives are alive 
to and thrill at the thought of the mar¬ 
velous works that the Air Force Strategic 
Command is accomplishing in confining 
the Russian Bear to his lair. God bless 
jrou. General Johnson, and every mem¬ 
ber of your command, as well as all others 
who, in following our flag, are preserv¬ 
ing—not alone the peace and security of 
our own country, but the peace and secu¬ 
rity of the world. 

These few words are to tell you and 
srour men that every true American is 
with them in spirit at each moment of 
every night and day. 

Now, Mr, Speaker, in order to tell the 
folks back home the wonderful works 
that our Air Force is doing abroad—by 
way of the Congiicssional Rbcobo— a 
copy of which dally finds its way into the 
smallest hamlets of this land. X ask the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
Insert Corey Ford's article entitled !*The 
Men That Russia Fears Most,’* into the 
Rboobo. 

That article is as follows: 

TBk Men Buasu Vum Moav—A Fuer-HAini 
EaNMff OH Ous A-Bokb An Cibws—“Tbi 
Gmuamt Smoxa XJirnuonr'^ vo tub Bcm' 
ErntTlHO A WOSLD Wab 

(By Corey Ford) 

LoNsoHv—I’ve recently come back from a 
vialt to the men who hold the world in equi¬ 
librium today. The threat of their loaded 
bomb bays—eo Winaton Churchill hat aald— 
ie the greatest single deterrent to a Russian 
advance over Europe. 

They are the pilots who fly the big long- 
range bombers which are capable of deliver¬ 


ing the atomio weapea againat the enemy. 
.Their picked unit of the United Statee Stra* 
taglo Ah Command, tent to Britain on what 
has been anxmunoed eg a routine training 
mission, is maintaining the balance between 
a oold and a hot war. 

You haven't heard much about them. 
Their planeC aie parked at Isolated RAF fields 
in East Anglia, gassed and ready. While 
the great debate goes on at home, while some 
of our leadera demand that we withdraw to 
our own ahorea. and others insist that we 
light everywhere at once, the pilots sit at the 
controls of their bombers, aware that the 
powerful retaliatory blow they could deliver 
Is what keeps Stalin in cheek. 

MOST rOTSHT THUBST OT AIA 

That word “rataliatory" is Important, 
basle to our strategy. The enemy knows that 
if he hits us, the Air Force will return the 
blow with intorest; and thus he hesitates 
because he fears that moat potent of all 
threats, an atomio counterattack by air. 

Tou can spot the huge metel tails a mile 
away, as drlvt north through the pleas¬ 
ant Bast Anglia countryside, They tower 
above the hawthm-n bed^, above the dis¬ 
tant bams and thatched cottages. Their 
curving silhouettes, against the English sky. 
are disturbingly reminiscent of a decade ago. 

Things haven't changed much in Britain 
since you were here before. Our men still 
live in RAF bUlets, which are no more luzu- 
Tloiu than they were beck in IMS and 1944. 
Austerity, plus an izmate British distrust of 
modern heating, oomblne to keep the build¬ 
ings icy oold. A lump of coal smoulders sul¬ 
lenly in the grate of the reading room, and 
airmen shiver in overcoats as they t^ to 
translate the English newspapers into Eng¬ 
lish. 

OAin or iMORe ahb a kovib 

Winters are as miserable as ever. Snow 
and sleet glace the runaways, and it's worth 
your life to ride a bleyede down to the line. 
There isn't much to do for recreation; a game 
of darts; a movie, maybe; an occasional train 
ride into Iiondon. 

England hasn't changed, but the asen have. 
Today’s air force is older, for one thing. 
These are experienoed veterans, with battle 
stars from Europe. Africa, the Paolflo. They 
are sober, serious, disciplined, highly com¬ 
petent. Flying is their Job; they’ve been 
doing it for years, and they are jHOfasslonals 
now. Their conversation is as technical as a 
seminar at JUT. You guess that the peo¬ 
ple of this advance unit—hand-picked from 
Lt. Oen. Curtis E. Lelfay'S crack Strategic 
Air Command—are as eflecient a group of 
trained airmen as exists in the world. "We’re 
the cream of the crop,” one of them told me. 
It's a good feeling for Americans to have 
about themselves, In times like these. 

Week-ends In London are few and far be¬ 
tween. Most of the pilots are married; fam¬ 
ily men. The ptn-up girls that used to dec¬ 
orate their walls have been replaced by 
photographs of Junior. They save their 
money and send it home to their wives, stlU 
living at the group base back in California. 
*'Xt’s tough being a BAC wife,” they reflect. 
“The'gals never knew when well take off 
and be away for months.” When the men 
were told, at the last moment, that they 
would not be home Ohristmae, there wae 
no time to mail their inresents. MsJ. Oen. 
jAtm W. Johnson, hero of Floesti and Gon- 
gressiozua Mkdal of Bouor winner, who Is 
boss of the boplbers in England, set up a 
ipeolBl airplane to fly their gifts back to 
the BUtes. 

They ere frahkly homeiiek, but they ere 
Just aa glad their rattlUss are not over here 
light now. They don't talk moeh about the 
war^ habit of men in combat theatere 
everywhere—but they an bejieve that it le 
coming. They hife their own ideas of how 
It should be fought, dt eooree. ”We ean’t 
Uck them on the ground. Well have to rely 
on airpower—where the United Statee le 


stron g es t ■ r a ther than on manpower, where 
the enemy is. sun to outnumber ue.” 

They believe In alrpower* they wouldn’t 
be Idiots If tiiey didn't.. Ms^ of ttiem pw- 
aonaUy saw Japan and Oeirmahy cnuwfle 
under ajr attack, and they know th) effeo* 
tlveuaas of aerial bombardment. “Well lose 
if we meet them on tfhBr orti terms. We’ll 
win If we use the teobnleal skUl in which 
Amerloa Is unbeatable.'* 

. The toughect thing over here is the wait¬ 
ing, vraltUag for the somber English weather 
to deer. missed sununer iMt year.” is 
a sardonic crack, *T went to a double-feature 
that afternoon.** Waiting to run another 
routlns training flight, a praaerlbed 10-hour 
course that Is as familiar by now as the 
way to bed. Waiting to get a letter from 
eomeone at home. Waiting to learn bow 
much longer they're going to have to wait, 
mer n,zoKT 

There was a little exeltement down around 
the malntalnenoe hangar the day that we 
arrived. A group of pilota were sweating 
out an airplane that was making its first 
flight; their shoute of advice rose above the 
angry whine of the engine as it climbed. 
"Ease her back.’* **Bok[ that right rudder.” 
*‘More back pressure, Joe.** . 

We stepped into the hangar. A footrlong 
model plane was darting erratically rigpt 
and left overhead, guided by the long wire 
control lines held in its owner’s hand. Its 
nose roes higher. Its air speed fell off until 
it seemed to hang on the prop, the snarl of 
the toy motor reached fever-pitch. Then 
the left wing stalled out. and the tiny ship 
dropped Into a sharp turn. 

“Farward, Joe.” "Chop .he gun and pull 
up." A mighty groan, as the airplane 
plunged toward the concrete floor. "Oh, 
no-o-o-ol” 

MOCK STMFATKT 

The owner ran forward to pick up the 
'wreck, ruefully examining the shattered 
prop and the split plastic wing. "Clobbered.” 
The group shook their heads in mock sym¬ 
pathy. "Wonder what’s the penalty for 
Class Twenty-Blxlng an aircraft?’’ "I’m 
going to recommend to the Evaluation 
Board that they consider this one a case of 
pilot error." 

"Ah. I can fix this thing up in an hour 
with a little Scotch tape," the owner 
■hrugged. "You guys wait here.” 

"After all.” he added as he headed for the 
ready room, "you got nothing else to do 
around here but wait.” 

And wait and wait. Morale is high, but 
waiting can eat Into morale. Waiting is 
Just as bard back home; the letters from 
their wives show that. General Johnson ap¬ 
preciates the problem. *‘Z wish their fam¬ 
ilies could know the Job these men are do¬ 
ing,” he said. *T wish somebody could tell 
them back there how important it is." 

Well, this is to tell them. These bomber 
crews who wait In England are keeping the 
enemy vlraltlng In Russia. At this moment 
In history, the threat of the terrible counter- 
punch they could throw from these East 
Anglia bases Is what holds this teetering 
globe of ours in balanee. 


FaniBg (kUk) Witt Not Wrtt 
RKTERBION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACoW. JAVITS 

or Hfcw Toax 

m TEE BOUBB OF RBFRMBMTATTVIS 
Tueidaif, MarOi 13,1981 
Mr.JAVTTB. Mir. SpeidiBr. Bttselied Is 
an editorial from the New York Tlmeg 
of March 22, 1951, forcefully dravrtng 
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attention to the fact that although the 
Foreign Affaire Committee favorably 
reported out the bill for food aid to 
India on March 5, it has not yet received 
the rule or been scheduled for consid¬ 
eration. The vital national interests of 
the United States which are involved in 
the eziactment of this bill demand that 
It be debated and considered imme¬ 
diately after the House is through with 
the pending Selective Service Act. The 
above-mentioned editorial follows: 
FAMU7S V7xll Not Wait 
The danger of famine In India la approach¬ 
ing Its critical stage. The most serious situ¬ 
ation Is in Bihar state, where winter crops 
have tailed, but other areas are also threat¬ 
ened. The Indian Government is doing what 
It can, but Is seriously limited by the basic 
food deficit In the country. It must look 
abroad for aid If the problem Is to be met. 

It Is against this background that our own 
reaction to India’s need for grain must be 
appraised. More than 6 weeks ago President 
Truman sent a specific message to Congress 
asking for immediate action on legislation to 
provide part of the food required If wide¬ 
spread famine is to be averted. *rhough bills 
to this effect were Introduced, both In the 
House of Representatives and the‘Senate, 
little legislative progress has been made to 
date and only the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House has taken action. With Con¬ 
gress now about to begin Its Easter recess, 
passage of the needed legislation cannot be 
expected before early April. If then. 

Here surely is a record of procrastination 
In the face of great need. Whether the mat¬ 
ter Is viewed from the humanitarian point 
of view or from the need of India’s friendship 
In the present great world struggle, the rec¬ 
ord to date Is not one of which we can be 
proud. In view of the steady worsening of 
the situation. It may well be that American 
aid. If It Is ever forthcoming, will be too 
late to avoid great suffering and substantial 
loss of life. ’The Indian Government has 
asked the Soviet Union for aid, too, but, so 
far, no reply has been received. It is not 
Inconceivable that the Kremlin, ever sensi¬ 
tive to propaganda opportunities, will take 
the Initiative and provide some grain before 
we ourselves get around to acting. In any 
case, the need for the prompt action Is in¬ 
disputable. Famine will not wait. 

*^Juft as Sure as the Sun Rises in the 
East, Some Day the Poor Wretches Be¬ 
hind the Iron Curtain Will Demand 
Freedom, and They Will Find Freemen 
Everywhere Extending Them the Right 
Hand of Good Fellowship”—Dr. John 
R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or AlABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again X>r. John R. Steelman, the Assist¬ 
ant to the President of the United States, 
has presented to the Nation's television 
audience several high Government offi¬ 
cials in order to have them make re¬ 
port to the people of the United States 
on matters of deep concern and which 


are s\;bject, to a greater or lesser de¬ 
gree, to the control of those appearing 
oil the National Broadcasting Co.’s Sun¬ 
day afternoon television program Bat¬ 
tle Report, Washington. 

Chief among these on this program 
were MaJ, Gen. Ward H. Marls, Chief of 
Research and Development for the 
United States Army ; the Honorable John 
Sherman Cooper, consultant to the Sec¬ 
retary of State; Mr. C. Vaughan Fer¬ 
guson. Jr., officer in charge of Iranian 
affairs; Capt. Thomas U. Sisson, com¬ 
manding officer of the U. S. S. Leyte; 
and Under Secretary of the Navy the 
Honorable Dan A. Kimball. 

Mr. Speaker, each Sunday for more 
than 6 months past. Dr. Steelman has 
app^sared in person, acting as a sort of 
monitor in selecting and presenting in¬ 
dividuals whose current activities as 
Government officials make their individ¬ 
ual reports of public interest. 

On Sunday last, however. Dr. Steel¬ 
man was not in the studio in person. 
He was with the President's party at 
Key West. Fla., assisting the President 
in the discharge of the many tasks that 
follow our Chief Executive wherever in 
the world he might go and for whatever 
reason that brought him there. 

In this week’s talk—by the use of 
audio and motion picture film—^Dr. 
Steelman told briefly of what the Soviet 
radio has been recently saying about us. 
"Among the lies,” he observes, "the 
Kremlin is spreading about our coim- 
try, is one about our streets being filled 
with starving people, while a small 
group of so-called rulers live in luxury. 
The power-drunk despots in the Krem¬ 
lin," Mr. Steelman went on to say, "are 
afraid to tell the truth—afraid to let 
their subject enjoy the freedom to live 
their own lives and think their own 
thoughts." 

In his report to the people. General 
Maris told of the work of research and 
development of the United States Army, 
and spoke briefly of the tremendous 
improvements that have recently been 
wrought in the production of tanks, of 
antitank weapons, of defenses against 
hostile attacks from the air, and of the 
work that is being done in the develop¬ 
ment of guided missiles. “While,” Gen¬ 
eral Maris explained, "there is no guar¬ 
anty of pushbutton warfare being just 
around the comer, it can be said that 
gratifying progress is being made in 
providing powerful and practical atomic 
weapons for tactical use by the ground 
forces.” 

Mr. Cooper, State Department adviser 
and consultant to the Secretary of State, 
talked briefly of the benefits that would 
accrue to our Nation if Congress were 
to enact legislation which would enable 
the dispatch of more troops to Europe, 
while C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., painted 
a graphic picture of the fantastic mur¬ 
der of the Premier of Iran, long distin¬ 
guished by his friendship with the United 
States. 

Mr. Ferguson detailed the importance 
of the friendship of Iran to the people 
of the United States, as well as the stra¬ 
tegic value of that country to our own 
Armed Forces in the event of global war¬ 
fare. He graphically pointed out our 
good fortune in having such freedom- 


loving people, as are the Iranians, on 
the front line of those who are battling 
against communistic forces of the world. 

Capt. Thomas Sisson, of the United 
States Navy, told of the work of the 
United States Carrier Leyte and of the 
splendid record of its performance in 
Korean waters, while Under Secretary 
Dan C. Kimball high-lighted the story of 
the exploits of the Leyte, and spoke of 
the forthcoming documentary presenta¬ 
tion of combat films now being made of 
naval operations during the second war 
period. 

Mr. Speaker, the receipt in my office 
of more than 1,000 letters evidence the 
public interest in the splendid television 
program. Battle Report, Washington, 
as produced by Ted Ayers, one of NBC’s 
ace producers, and carried out over the 
air on the coaxials each Sunday after¬ 
noon. It is because of that interest that 
I ask the unanimous consent of my col¬ 
leagues to extend my remarks and in¬ 
clude this program in the records of this 
day’s proceedings. 

What follows is the audio portion of 
Battle Report, Washington, delivered on 
the network of the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Co., on March 11, under the auspices 
of Dr. John R. Steelman. 

Battle Report, Washington 

Mr. Brznxlet. As the enemy—losing 
24,000 men in 3 days—^reels before the new 
onslaught of our allied troops, NBC tele¬ 
vision again turns Its cameras on the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital for another film-documented 
battle re^rt. 

Washington, where the Senate this week— 
Its eyes on the struggle between East and 
West—voted the 18-year-old draft and uni¬ 
versal military training, while In Korea, 
where the struggle Is hot, American Jets 
spark an aerial offensive that sweeps the 
front as our troops surge across the Han 
River. 

This Is Dave Brinkley, filling In for your 
narrator. Bob McCormick, who yesterday 
left for a first-hand examination of the 
trouble Eones of Europe In behalf of Battle 
Report—standing by to report to you to¬ 
day. MaJ. Gen. Ward H. Marls, Chief of 
Research and Development for the Army; 
Adviser to the Secretary of State, John Sher. 
man Cooper. Just back from Western Europe; 
C. Vaughan Ferguson, the State’s Depart¬ 
ment officer In charge of Iranian affairs; Capt. 
Thomas U. Sisson, commanding officer of the 
U. S. S. Leyte, and the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, Dan Kimball. Usually on Battle Re¬ 
port in person, but this week with President 
Truman at Key West, Fla., Is Dr. John R. 
Steelman, helping the President with the 
work he must carry with him. Today, he 
reaches you by way of sound-on-film. The 
Assistant to the President. Dr. John R. Steel¬ 
man. 

Dr. Steelman. During the past few days I 
have been getting reports upon what the 
Soviet radio Is saying about us and about 
themselves. It Is the same old story every 
day. The Soviet Union Is pictured as a land 
of plenty, filled with happy, laughing people. 
The men in the Kremlin have appointed 
themselves as champions of peace. We, on 
the other hand, are called warmongers. Our 
streets are supposed to be filled with starv¬ 
ing people, while a small group of so-called 
rulers live in luxury. 

Obviously, the broadcasters make no ef¬ 
fort to tell the truth. It cannot be because 
they do not know the facts, because they 
are available to all. Free nations do not 
operate behind an iron curtain. 

There can be but one reason why these 
falsehoods are preached to the pitiable peo¬ 
ple who have been ensnared In the tyrants' 
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web. It It eowtrdice. The power-dnihk 
deepote In the Kremlin tre efrtld to tell 
the truiSi—they tre afkrtid to let their tub* 
Jecto enjoy the tnedom to bve their own 
ttves tnd think their own thoughU, 

Kut hlitory teechee ue that men cannot 
be enelaved forever. In the mind of every 
man Is the deeire to seek hhpplneee In bU 
own way. Without freedom be cannot do 
It. Prc^ganda Is no enbetltute. Just aa 
sure as the aun rlaea lb the eaat, eome day 
the poor wretchea behind the Iron certain 
wiu demand treedom-^^and they will find 
freemen everywhere cktendint them the 
right hand of good fellowahlp. 

Mr. Bunxlbt. An army may move on Ita 
itcanach, ae aomeone once aald. but how 
feet and how auooeaafully it movea dependa 
a great deal upon the equipment with 
which it fights. Ouna, tanka, trucks. Jeepa. 
bomba, baaookas, mortaia—theae and other 
fighting stuff like them, go a tong way 
toward fixing an amy'a pace. Ita fire-power 
and Sunday punch. Thus, not only In men. 
but In machines-—war machines—must the 
strength of a nation be measured. Behind 
the steadily Increasing variety of war equip¬ 
ment with which our soMlera are armed- 
equipment ranked the beet In the world—la 
a 8t<^ or constant research and the testing 
of new welkins. To tell us how It looks 
from the inside, we bring you now the Chief 
of Research and Development for the Army. 
Maj. Oen. Ward H. Marls. 

Major General Mabxs. History abounds 
with magic and aimpte recipes for Insuring 
national security or victory In warfare. To 
one Civil War general. It was Just a matter 
of **glttln* thar fueteat with the moeteat 
men.** A dossm years ago, It was the Maginot 
line. Nineteen hundred and forty-five pro¬ 
duced “atom-bomb-ltls”—the assured con¬ 
viction that the atom bomb, sufqilemented 
Iqr a vast oompln of mysterioiu pushbutton 
devloes. Is all that would be needed. 

Failure to achieve a quick and easy vic¬ 
tory over the Communist armies la Korea 
has been a severe shook to the adherents of 
this sublime faith in a single key to victory. 

Also, questions have been raised: What is 
wrong with American wei^ona and equip¬ 
ment? Has the Army made any Improve¬ 
ments? 

When World Wkr XZ ended, there existed 
a vast sun>ly of the then outreat weapons 
and equipment. We know that this ma¬ 
terial was of proven effectiveness; but we 
also knew that Improvements and revolu¬ 
tionary developments could, and Indeed 
must, be aooompUshed. 

On the reoommendatiott of our edentlflo 
advleers, the limited funds available to the 
Army for reeearch and development were de¬ 
voted to a balanced plan which Inolttded: 
First, hsslo rsseardh over a period of yvm 
to replenleh the reeervolr of good Ideas wblcb 
hod betn used up by our wartime agenclee, 
each ae the GMDoe of Selentlflc Beoearcb and 
Development: •eeond, oorreetlon at known 
deflclenoles In existing equipment and im¬ 
provement of its design: third, development 
of ecunponents for completely new facilities 
of weapons and equipment; and finally, de¬ 
velopment of unconventional itema of war¬ 
fare. the majority of which were neoeesarUy 
on a long-term basis because of their com¬ 
plexity and high cost. 

Ftom this research and development pro¬ 
gram. came a steady stream of advances. In 
many caeea models of new Items have exist¬ 
ed for months. Placing these models into 
mass pyoduotlon, however, could not be 
started until money beoame available with 
which to pay tear them. 

Only during the last few months, under 
the Impetus of a Ohooting war, have we been 
given funds to start mam ^production. It is 
primarily for thle reoeenr-rather than lack 
of research and develqpmnbt—toat the Army 


Xuw been forced to rely laxuaily on World War 
tt Material. 

X would like nothing bettar tlum in be 
able to give you the detalla of the hundrade 
of active research and development prqjacta, 
hut Z know you wlU underataad why I can 
mention only a few. 

Antitank wetpona: Tho kay here Is ammu¬ 
nition. for It la ammunition that kUla thg 
tank. With many outttanding davelop- 
menta In thia flMd already or aoon to ba 
avatlabla, the thfahtryman. the tanker, and 
the arttueryman, will have the meant to 
atop and kill any known enemy tank. 

Tanka: Here we have developed a family 
of tanka for an possible mlasiona. After 
World war n. beeauee of limited funds, de¬ 
velopment In thIa costly flOKI woe devoted 
to component parts, auoh as sngtnes, trana- 
mlealona, mid fire control. The valmtole 
fruits of thle decision are now being reallaed 
In the greatly superior eharaeterletles and 
performance of our new tanks. The Walker 
BuUdog. our ntw light-gun tank now In 
production, mounts a gun with greater 
armor penetratlcn than the 8S-milltmeter 
gun at the Ruaelan TU medium tank. Our 
new heavy-gun tank inoenporatea radical tn- 
novatlone in design mod will mount a weapon 
which wUl destroy any known enemy tank 
at combat ranges. The first models of our 
Patton medium-gun tank family have 
creditably undergone their baptism at fire 
In Korra. Later nuHMla will be much Im¬ 
proved. 

Hen la anothM* payoff In our postwar re¬ 
search program: Now in production for dla- 
tribution to our combat dlvlsIoiMi Is a com¬ 
plete new signal oommunicatlons system, 
embodying all of the latest advances In the 
electronics field. 

Fbr defense against hostile air, great im¬ 
provements have been made In fire control 
which will enaUe omr antlalroaraft to engage 
modem hl^-speed abrplanee. 

Further means of Increasing our Mfectlve- 
neee agalnet hoetUe air will he provided by 
guided mlaellee, which are being pushed on 
an all-out basis. 

Other guided mfesllee an also being de¬ 
veloped for taetloal use by front-line com¬ 
manders against ground targets. 

With no guarantee of pushbutton warfare 
being around the ct»ner it can he eald that 
gratifying inogreee Is being made In providing 
powertul and practical atomic wn^to^^s for 
tactical use by the ground forces. 

All this effort, of which I have mentioned 
only a email part, is pointed to Just one 
thing—the best possible support for the oom- 
bat eoldier—the man who finally wlxis the 
war. 

Mr. BamxLxr. To remind tboee of us who 
XMsd reminding that the defense of freedom 
In Korea la a J^t enterprise which we earry 
on with our UN aUieo, here are ecenes of a 
British brigade in action somewhere along 
the Korean ftont. FMhtlng side by side with 
Turk mountain fighters, Greek Xvhnnee, 
Aueslea and Anaaoa tram Australia and New 
Zealand, they are dally throwing themeaivea 
into battle with the same courage that 
markefl their viotorlee in World War H. 

Far from the sound of battle, however— 
though very much related to it—are the taiicf 
of the Big Four deputlec that continue In 
Parle. It Is from the Burope with which 
they are primarily concerned—Weetera Bu- 
rop»-4hat our next guest hoe but recently 
returoed. Bere to report to you on what he 
saw and heard tture |e the former Senator 
from Kentucky and fcrmer United Statee 
delegate to the U. N., John Sherman Ckx^per, 
oonsultmit to the Sacretary of State. 

Mr. OooMa. A great-dehate is how taking 
plaee in the NetiOB apd in Oonirtoc upoh the 
q u est i on ^of eehding addltloDei to' 

■urope. It may Ito a deheto nhsoh leTfer' 
than that single Maue—It may dedde hO# 


tmportaiit we tihliik the dilehee at Westem 
Burope ie to the dsit m ie et the umted Stetee. 

I am euro that the oppmltien to eendhaf 
tfoepe to Bur o pe le heeid Whfii tfete feer 
our pe r t new ,in the NoHh AtMustlq Tieelf 
nripinleatinri will not do their v uh abme Jn 
the defenee of Weetem Buirope, or, aa It hee 
haan blimtSy eald, thejr do not posaem the 
win to fight. It ie to them ends that X want 
to teik briefly, beelng my remarks and con- 
bluslone upon my elmervatlbni and convir- 
aatlbna with many people upon a ieoeiit trip 
to Western. Buzeirov Twiee leet yeer imon 
returning from Ihirope X had to report that, 
in my opinion, the efforti that were being 
made by our pmtnere were Inadequate and 
tlmoroue and led to the eouelualon that they 
did not have confidence thet Weetem Burope 
could be defended. 

At the conriualon of thle trip I was happy 
to report that you could cm there a growing 
determination and eltort, which could lead 
Into adequate defenm for Burope. You may 
aek me for my facts upon which I bam that 
conclusion. First, I am eertein that the 
governments at Watapa have made a decision 
that Burope can be defended and that their 
countrim must participate fully In that de¬ 
fense. A year ago that wm not true—they 
still bsHeved then that It wm possible to 
earry on their dommtlo programe without 
diminutions. Today, as our country hat 
made the dedston, their govemmente have 
made the decision that defenm Is prior. 

Second, they ere tefcing action to carry 
that decision Into effect In terms of money, 
men. and production. In the United King¬ 
dom the defenm budget has been Inereaeed 
thrm timm elnee Korea; In France by 50 
percent, and In Italy by SO percent. In all 
of thorn countrim and in aU toe oountiim 
in Europe farms are being Inereesed, are 
being trained, and are being equipped. Pro¬ 
duction is not yet enough, but at least m 
the United Kingdom an adequate program 
Is under way. Moet important, It le easy 
to note there the growing confidence of the 
people of Burope that Biircpe must be de¬ 
fended, that It can be defended, and that 
they must support the efforts of their gov¬ 
ernment. 

I would like to say this—that the Indis¬ 
pensable element in the building of a de¬ 
fenm In Weetem Europe le toe confidence of 
toe people that It can be built, and the req¬ 
uisite of that confidence, the most important 
requisite, Is their belief that the United 
States will participate fully in that defense, 
not only In the air or on the sea but also 
upon the ground. Unless that effort is made, 
it Is poeslble that this movemsnt which is 
now taking plaee and growing In Europe 
eoidd and would fall. 

Me. fixiNBUET. In Znui—so recently Jubilant 
oveir the Wedding of their Shah Mohammed 
Fahlevt—this has hmn a weak of aorry blood¬ 
shed. Premier All Raaamara, friend of the 
west, was brutally amasstnstsd, and only ihe 
day before ysstor^, leaflets threatening the 
life of the Shah hlmmlf were distributed 
throughout Te^ran, m orowde at leftiet 
peace-partisans—apparently Communist In¬ 
spired—demonstrated before toe United 
States B mba my wKh erim at **Deato to Mac- 
Arthur.'* 

As a tanker refuels a naval vessel on the 
Medlterroaeea with* Inmlaa ou. facie now 
begin to reveal that hehlad the trouble lies 
toe question of the natlcmaUsatlon of the 
Britlsh-oWhed Anglo-Xraiiihm Oil Oo.. which 
controls oil weeovroea vttoi to toe west and 
coveted by Ruesla. Fdr a full report on thle 
situationWd tiirn. AMw to the State De- 
pertomutw oSoer to ohnrge of Iranian af- 
faliA, O Vahghan FmgiiooiK Jr, 

' .Mr. JknronqK, .weak toe 

Pniltalnr of itoh or EwmIa ei^teied ,toe opuri- 
yerd of a moaqfit in !fbhrim io tttend A 
fuhprAt sefvleev Aooompg to tile Kormi— 
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the Mohammedan Blbla—a mosque la a sa- 
cr«d ground and sanctuary from all acts of 
violence. But as the crowd cloeed In behind 
the Premier, a young man rushed forward, 
whipped a pistol from his coat, and Bred 
point blank at Premier AU Raamara. The 
Premier, a friend of the United States, was 
killed Instantly. The murderer was a fa¬ 
natic, with no Communist connections. 
There have been some demonstrations and 
signs of imrest. The situation Is serious, 
but the Persians have been In trouble be¬ 
fore. 

A glance at the map shows why Iran Is 
always In the thick of trouble. The country 
Is a triangular area wedged in between the 
Arabian peninsula, southern Asia, and Russia 
on the north. It Is almost two and a half 
times the slae of the State of Texas. It has 
a thousand-mile bcurder along the Iron cur¬ 
tain. It lies across the ancient land and 
sea routes from Europe to the Far East. It 
posseEses some of the world’s richest oil fields. 

During the last war Iran was occupied by 
Russia. British and American supply troops 
came In later. Billions of dollars of war 
equipment were shipped Into Russia via Iran. 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin held an Im- 
.portant conference In Tehran, the capital of 
Iran, In 1943. 

After the war the Russians refused to live 
up to their agreements and leave the country. 
They established an Independent regime In 
Azerbaijan, the rich nor^western province 
along the Russian border. Iranian officials 
were arrested. Landowners were killed. 
£ -ikB were nationalized. However, Iranians 
do not scare easily. They have been fighting 
the Russians off and on for 200 years. They 
appealed for help to the United Nations. 
World opinion rallied behind the UN. Iran 
ordered her troops Into the northern prov¬ 
inces. Russia backed down. Since then Iran 
has turned more and more to the United 
States for help. 

In 1949 the Shah paid a formal visit to the 
United States. Recently most of our news¬ 
papers carried pictures and stories of the 
Shah’s wedding. On Wednesday the Premier 
was r.8sasslnated. The Shah Immediately 
appointed one of his elder advisers as Acting 
Premier. He and the Shah face many prob¬ 
lems. First, of course, are the Russians. In 
recent months the Russians have changed 
their policy toward Iran. They have ceased 
their efforts at Intimidation. They profess 
to be friendly to the Iranians. 

Second, Iran Is trying to raise the living 
standards of Its people. The country is po¬ 
tentially rich but underdeveloped. The 
United States Is helping with this develop¬ 
ment program. The first point 4 program In 
the world was signed with Iran. We have 
extended loans for agricultural development 
and road building. We have sent military 
aid. We have offered to provide technicians 
and to train Iranian students in oiur own 
schools and colleges. We will continue to 
support the Shah and his Government in 
every practical way. 

Much depends on the people of Iran. They 
are hard working; they are Individuals; they 
abhor the Communist doctrine; they have 
been Invaded many times since the days of 
Cyrus the Great. But they have never been 
subjugated. We are fortunate In having 
such freedom-loving people on the front line 
ot the non-communist world. 

Mr. BxmicucT. Norfolk, Va., where the Navy 
takes out of mothballs and puts Into service 
i^aln another 45,000 tons of sea power—the 
U. 8. 8. Wisconsin. In retirement since 1948 
and the third battleship of its class now In 
operation, the Wisconsin will soon stand 
ready to add Its weight to the enviable rec¬ 
ord the Navy Is blasting almost dally off the 
Korean shore. Here, as seen by our camera¬ 
men, Is the Navy in thundering action there. 


First carrier back from Korean waters U 
the famed U. S. 8. Leyte, shown arriving at 
San Diego. To tell you of her dramatic dash 
from the Mediterranean In time for the bat¬ 
tle of the Yalu River—^as well as something 
of her other engagements—we focus our 
cameras now on the Leyte'a commander, 
Capt. Thomas U. Sisson. 

Captain Sxsson. In April of last year it was 
my privilege to be ordered as commanding 
officer of the U. 8. S. Leyte. Shortly after¬ 
ward we sailed for the Mediterranean. Our 
air group of over 80 planes consisted of 
Grumman Panther Jet fighters. Vought Cor¬ 
sair fighters, and Douglas Skyraidsr dive 
bombers. 

We continued Intensive training to bring 
ourselves to maximum combat readiness. 

We wore in Italy when the Korean War 
began. We then visited France. Greece, and 
Turkey and saw first-hand the depressing 
effect the early Korean reverses had upon the 
morale of those countries. 

Another carrier relieved us while at Beirut. 
Lebanon, and we received dispatch orders 
to proceed at best speed to Korea. ’The 18.- 
600 miles from the eaatern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean through the Panama Canal to Ko¬ 
rea were covered at an aveiage speed of 23 
knots. This is a record sustained high¬ 
speed run for any ship. We arrived In Ko¬ 
rea shortly aftei the Inchon lauding. Our 
air group then aided in covering the advance 
to the Yalu, bombed the Yaiu River bridges, 
covered the marines In their magnificent 
fighting from Chosln Reservoir to the sea 
at Hungnam and continued to cover the 
Army In their resistance to the Chinese in¬ 
vaders tlirough the beginning of the present 
skillful offensive. 

Although we In the Leyte are glad that it 
Is our tiurn to come home, we feel the im¬ 
portant thing is to win the war In Korea, as 
everything we hold sacred is at stake there. 
We feel that we are winning that bitter war 
by the spirit and determination of the men 
In the fighting, and we know their spirit 
will be matched by equal determination at 
home not to yield. We must give them the 
moral and material support they need to fin¬ 
ish the war quickly. It can be done. We do 
not want the sacrifice of the four fine offi¬ 
cers that our Air Group lost to have been 
made In vain, and I want to pay tribute to 
them now. Lt. Cmdr. Ralph M. Bagwell, of 
8outh Carolina, shot down and captured; 
Lt. (Junior grade) Ronald R. Batson, of 
New Jersey, shot down and missing; Ensign 
Jesse L. Brown, of Mississippi; and Ensign 
George W. Wagner, of Indiana, both killed in 
action. I am happy to state that we lost 
no enlisted men In the Korean operation. 

The military lesson In Korea Is a reem- 
phasls on the Importance of balanced forces 
working together, the kind cf unity that Is 
provided only by the will to work together 
to a common worthy end. The Leyte is 
proud to have been able to come from the 
Mediterranean on the other side of the world 
and contribute her share in that effort. 

Mr. Brinklet. Here with some more perti¬ 
nent facts on the Leyte, as well as an an¬ 
nouncement of Importance concerning a new 
and exciting series on the Navy you’ll be 
seeing on NBC television In the future. Is 
the Under Secretary of the Navy, Dan A. 
Kimball. 

Mr. Kimiall. I’m glad to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to add a line or two to the Leyte story. 
Captain Sisson has spoken with the usual 
modesty which I have come to regard as 
the characteristic of the professional naval 
officer. There are some additional facts 
which I think you all should know. 

During 4 months in Korean waters, the 
Leyte was In port only 8 weeks. Of the time 
she spent at sea. there were only 4 days when 
the Leyte did not conduct combat opera- 
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tlons. During the combat period, there were 
more than 4,000 operational take-offs from 
her flight deck. These figures, and the plo- 
twes you have Just seen, speak for them¬ 
selves. 

Leyte was but one of the vessels flying the 
flags of United Nations members In Korean 
waters. These ships are engaged In a great 
combined naval operation In support of the 
free world’s resistance to Communist ag- 
greeslon and expansion. On the sea. Just as 
on the land, the United Nations defense Is a 
united effort. 

Daily In Korea, Just as they did during the 
Second World War, combat photographers 
risk their lives to bring to the American 
public action pictures such as you have seen 
this afternoon. In the months to come, 
the television audience Is going to have an 
unparalleled chance to see a great docu¬ 
mentary presentation of combat films made 
of naval operations during the second-war 
period. 

’The Navy is happy to cooperate with NBC 
in the preparation of this naval history. 
Navy and NBC technicians are preparing to 
Bcrsen literaUy hundreds of thousands of 
feet of Navy and Marine Corps combat film 
to pick out the very best for Incorporation 
Into this series. Much of our film for varl- 
ous reasons. Including security, has never 
before been shown. 

I want to commend the National Broad¬ 
casting Co., on behalf of the Navy, for the 
enterprise they have shown In planning this 
series. 


Peace in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
before me one of the major addresses of 
recent times made by a distinguished 
spokesman cn American foreign policy. 
I refer to an address delivered by the 
Honorable John Foster Dulles, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., last Saturday. March 81, 
at the fiftieth anniversary dinner of 
Whittier College. 

Mr. Dulles addressed himself to one 
of the major issues coming up in the 
near future—the peace treaty with the 
Japanese Government. No man who has 
reviewed the tremendous economiCk 
political, and social problems tied up 
with that treaty, for example, the single 
issue of reparations alone, can fail to ap¬ 
preciate the tremendous primary job 
which has been done by our former col¬ 
league in the Senate, Mr. Dulles. 1 be¬ 
lieve that the features which he indi¬ 
cated he feels should be in the treaty will 
be of interest to my colleagues, and so I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
his address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

liiere being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

I am grateful to Whittier College for giv¬ 
ing me this opportunity to make a progress 
report on Peace In the Pacific. That sub¬ 
ject Is, Z suppose, of particular Interest to 
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Americana wlm live on ow wuKt coast. Ac- 
tuaUy, peace in the PacUlc Is tqamj impor¬ 
tant to all of ns. for danger and effort can no 
longer he looalleed. 

Two principal postwar goals of the Soelet 
Communists are Japan and Oermahy. It 
Ruesla^s mien could eapKAt the industrial 
and human potentlel of either Ji^pan or 
Germany, it would he a sad day for peace. 
Thet would Invcdve such a shift In the bal¬ 
ance or wolid power that these new imperi¬ 
alists might calculate that they could start 
a general war with good prospect of sucoeas. 
They know that Japan, even alone, was able 
seriously to menace the free world in the 
Pacillc and they Imaglae vast posslbilitlea 
out at a oomblnatloa. under their direction, 
of the Aslatio power of Russia, China, and 
Japan. 

Rsrtunately. the Japanese people do not 
want that combination, which would make 
them the front line of a new aggression 
which In the end would mean dlsaeto: far 
greater than that which they have alieady 
suffered. They ere In a mood to reject mill- 
tarlam in all of tta aapccte. and they want 
friloweinp with the nations which genulnaly 
Bsek paaoe through eoUcetlvc security In 
accordance with the prlnelplei at the United 
Itattons. Thus there is the opportunity to 
make a Japanese peace which wCl not only 
end the old war, but give new strength and 
hope to those who strive to prevent an¬ 
other war. 

To achieve that kind of peaea la the Preei- 
dent*8 mandate to the Mission which 1 have 
the honor to heed and President Truman. 
Secretary Acheson, and Secretary Marshall 
are each of them giving this effort their close 
personal attention, to the end that this great 
goal shall be achieved. 

Since oar mtaslon was establlahed last Jan¬ 
uary ve have bad a busy time. All or some 
cf lu have been to Japan, the Philippines, 
Australia. Mew gealaad. and England, tve 
have consulted in Washington with ambas¬ 
sadors at othsr nations and also with the 
many In the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government whose wisdom, 
Judgment, and special knowledge can be 
helpful. The Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, Its Par Isetem Roboommlttee. 
and the Poretgn Affairs Committee of the 
Bouse have extended the utmost oocqiem- 
tlon. As a result of all this we have asm 
the possibility of formtilatlBg peace terms 
wblob should command geooal support here 
at home, which should Involve no insoluble 
differanees with our ellles, and which ahouid 
be aoo^ptable to J^ian. irtrieh we oonstder 
has now earned the right to be oonsulted. 

So. this week, we have began to discuss, 
with our alUes principally oonoerned In the 
Pacillc war. actual texts which might be in¬ 
corporated In an eventual trea^. These 
texts are etUl working papers, tentative 
and suggestive only. 

We contemplate a simple document, lim¬ 
ited to the essentlele of peaee. 


Our present thought is to have a preamble 
to the treaty which Would afford the Japa¬ 
nese people the opportunity to eepreae their 
Intentions as to mafttets which ere impor¬ 
tant. but vriileh for one reason or another 
do not lend themaelvee to abeolute conUac- 
tual undertakings. 

Por example, Japan might Indicate Its In¬ 
tention to apply for membenhlp In the 
United Nations. There le no dbubt about 
tpe raattty of that intention, but we think 
that Japanb annilGation for meinbanhlo. 
when It comes, should bear the uninlatakable 
imprint of Japan's own desire, without the 
slightest taiht of external oompulalim. Simi¬ 
larly. the Japaneee may wapt to aspreee their 
Intention to carry forward the new Ideals as 
to human rights and like matters which are 
largely embodied In Japanese legislation 


under the oeeupatlon and whMi are the sub- 
Jeet ol the United Hattonali Univemal Oec- 
laraticm of Buman Rights. They may want 
to declare their intention, la poMle end pri¬ 
vate trede end commeroe, to conform to 
intematlonalty ecoepted frit praetleee. 

Jepenh intenttone In these reepeetc are 
vitally Important and go to the heart of our 
future reiatioas. But except as theae mat- 
tars have already been spelled out in Inter¬ 
national oonventloiM which Japan could and 
would adopt, they do not lend themselves to 
peace treaty Obligations, which should only 
he such as can be precisely formulated eo 
that the parties wll clearly know just what 
are their right and duties. 

TXxaxroaT 

The treaty proper would piescribe the 
territory over which the Japeneee will here¬ 
after be sovereign. It Is contemplated, gen¬ 
erally speaking, that Japan's aovereignty 
shomd be limited in acoordanoe with the 
agreed surrender terms. That would mean 
sovereignty over the 4 home islands and 
minor adjMMent islands. Thnre would be a 
renunciation by Japan of aU rights. Utles. 
and claims to Korea, Formosa, the Peseedores 
and the Antarctic area. AJao the treaty 
might contaminate that in the Ryukyu and 
Bonin Islands there could be United Nations 
trusteeehlp and continuing United Statee sd- 
mlnletratlve responsibility. 

The South Sakhalin and Kurile Islands 
were aUotted to Russia at Yalta and are ao- 
tuaUy in Russian p o e eee et on. Any peace 
treaty validation of Russia's title should, 
we euggeet, be dependent upon Buesla's be- 
oomisr; 0 paity to that treaty. 

SBCmUTY 

The security of Japan Itself should, we 
think, be worked out through Individual and 
collective self-defense arrangements auth- 
orlBed by the United Nations cauurter. Thus 
the peace treaty itself need only aflbm that, 
upon the oomlng into force of the peace, 
Japan would in fact possese what the Charter 
of the United Nations refers to es the In¬ 
herent right of sovereign nations In there 
respects. 

OOMMXaCXAX. 

As regards oonuaerclal arrangements, we 
do not think that the treaty of peace rin^d 
Itself attempt to define what should be the 
future permanent relations between the Al¬ 
lies and Japan. Theae might better be left 
for subsequent negotiatioa between a free 
Japan and other friendly naU<me. Bowever, 
to prevent confusion end to mlnlmlae dis¬ 
crimination immedlataly following the oom¬ 
lng Into foroe of the treaty. Japan ml|^t, for 
auch a period as 8 years, agrea to ecoord 
moet-favored-nation treatment to the Allied 
Powws, except that Japan would not. In any 
matter, be required to extend mace favor¬ 
able treatment than ia accorded It. Simi¬ 
larly. aa regards civil alr-traOc rights, Japan 
might for 8 yaarn. and pending the eonelu- 
elon at civil elr-tranep<^ agreement, grant 
the Allied Powers not less favorable condi¬ 
tions than those prevailing at the time of the 
coming into force of the treatjr. 

taonaxT sue otaiMe 

With Tsqieet to property and cfleims, the 
treaty of peace might give the Allied Pbwere 
the right generally to vest, retain, and dls- 
poae of Japanese property within their ter- 
rttoiy. while Jepan should return prewer al¬ 
lied property in Japan and validate prewar 
clalma belengbif to Allied FoWere and their 
natloaale. 

The fONfotag matters can. we believe, now 
be dealt with wtth ooneideraMe prerision. 
ThcN are Qthani whIriinM atm subject to ex- 
phnatlaa devriopmeiit. 

J4iaw*e ew ep xr rt 

Since Japan le now thoroughly disarmed 
and materially and legally unable now to 


awtetam en»M foroee. there is need fdr pro- 
vieloiial gaeurity nweeuiue. AcoondiaEly. 
with the authority of the President, and fol¬ 
lowing convereatioiie with oommttfceee of 
stated pubUoiy ia Japan that. If 
the Jtpaneee wanted It. the Uhited Statee 
would eya^thetloally oonalder the retwitlon 
of United States Armed Foroee In and about 
Japan, eo that the ooming Into force of a 
treaty of paaoe would not leave Japan a 
vbeaum of power and, as such, an eoay prey 
to such e gip ee il on ee torn already shown It¬ 
self in nearby Korea. This suggestion of 
mine was wennly weiooinod by the Jepaneie 
Government and the people generally, ao that 
it is now in order to study the iapiementa- 
Non of such an airaugement. 

SlBoe Japan la an island. Its security is 
strongly Influanoed by eea and air power, 
power wlrioh the United States Is in a |x>si- 
ttam to axeroiae in the Faotfle. The defense 
of Japan need not require, either now from 
the United Statee or ulttmatriy from Japan, 
es large ground foreee as might be thought 
to be neoeesary if Japan had oommon land 
boundarlaa with militarieUc poweea, 
w*cmo a aeo xta T 

Bound up wtth the proMcm of Japan^a 
seciirity to the broader problem of security 
in the mille. Japan should horeafter make 
aome eontributton of its own to security, 
but this should never he the pretext for 
militarism that oould be an aggressive threat. 
Thus, the problem has a dual aspect. 

Mo nation able to make a dependable con¬ 
tribution to aeeorlty should get a free ride. 
In our Senate the Vandenb^ resolution 
has laid down, for the United States, the 
basic proposition that oolleetive security 
arrangements should be based upon "con¬ 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual 
aid." The United Nations Charter also estab- 
Itohee that all peace-loving states should 
stand ready to contribute armed forces, as¬ 
sistance. and facilities lor the purpose of 
maintaining International peace and secu¬ 
rity. That to one aqiect of the problem. 
The other side of the problem to that Japan 
should never again develop armament which 
could be an offensive threat or aetve other 
than to promote peace and security In ac¬ 
cordance with the purposes and principles 
of the Uhited Nations Charter. The peace 
we seek to one which will for all time liberate 
Japan's neighbors and Indeed the Japanese 
people from the nightmare at militarism. 

When we were In Canberra, Australia, our 
mtoalon had significant dtoeuislons on this 
subject wtth the Ooveminents of Atistralla 
and New Sealand. They made convincingly 
dear the attitude of their peoples on this 
BObjeet. Now we are working actively to 
find the ways to secure the desired results. 

We believe that out of our discussions, 
which are now well advancod, there will 
emerge a eeriea of arrangements which on 
the one hand will enable the Japanese to 
make thdr own Indtopenaablo contribution 
to preventing their nation's being forced into 
the service of the new Imperialism that 
ominously threatens from the mainland, and 
which on the other hand will effeetlvely as¬ 
sure that there will be no unbridled rearma¬ 
ment which could become an offensive threat. 

The United Statee to able, and dolly grow¬ 
ing mora able, to exert a ml^ty Infiuence for 
peace and to mkke peaee In the Pacific more 
eecure than it baa ever been before. We can 
•ea the way to reinoye the pan of fear which 
results from Jlpda's past conduct and from 
the preaaiit Oommunlst menace. But that 
is not a task whieb we would or should pn- 
dettaka single-haadad and alone. In the Pa- 
cifio. aa etoewhere, aecurity to a oooparative 
enterprise. Thoae who wtob to ooopecete for 
aecurity cag share the protection of Immense 
datertwt power which. Ih the words of the 
Uhited Nations Charter, "shall not be used; 
save in the common Intereet." 
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Since the wraxigemente for peace and eecu- 
rlty in the Pacific wlU in part be outilde of 
the peace treaty and sinoe the whole prob¬ 
lem ie not yet fully explored, we conelder 
that any presently euggeeted treaty provl- 
•tons are to be supplemented In the light 
of the outcome of the promising exchanges 
of views which are now taking place, and 
to which we attach the utmost importance. 
No one should assume that the United States 
takes this problem lightly or that we shall 
accept a solution that will be illusory. 

XXPABATXOWB 

As regards reparations, the United States 
does not question the inherent justice of the 
proposition that Japan should make good 
the damage done to others by its aggrassion. 
Reparation Is, however, not merely a matter 
of what is Just, but of What is economi¬ 
cally practicable, without disastrous conse¬ 
quences. We have closely examined this 
problem. Considerable industrial machinery 
has already been removed from Japan and 
given to countries having reparation claims. 
Also, there Is substantial Japanese property 
within allied countries which, as indicated, 
should be applicable to the satisfaction of 
Claims. It is, however, not easy to see the 
possibility of Japan's providing future repa¬ 
ration out of her remaining capital assets 
or as a surplus from her current economic 
activity over coming years. 

One of the gravest problems which con¬ 
fronts Japan, and it equally concerns the 
reparation creditors, is whether Japan, de¬ 
prived of Its formerly-owned sources of raw 
material and with a population of eighty^flve 
million on four relatively small and barren 
islands, can maintain the standard of living 
and employment necessary to prevent wide¬ 
spread social unrest. This, if it occurred, 
would Inevitably give rise to dangerous ex¬ 
pansionist and explosive tendencies, which 
Japan’s Communist neighbors would Joy¬ 
ously exploit. 

The United States, to prevent social and 
economic unrest within Japan since the 
occupation began, has advanced about 
92 , 000 . 000,000 for relief and economic assist¬ 
ance. That is a realistic measure of how 
seriously the United States views this prob¬ 
lem and its responsibility as principal oc¬ 
cupying power. However, the United States 
is not prepared, after the occupation ends, 
to continue indefinitely such economic relief. 
Neither is it willing in effect to pay Japa¬ 
nese reparations by putting into Japan what 
reparation creditors would take out. The 
United States considers indeed that its post¬ 
war advances have a certain priority status. 

We doubt that it is practicable to get the 
essential over-all and long-range results 
which are sought if the treaty also seeks to 
extract reparation payments other than in 
terms of the Japanese assets already received 
from Japan or within the territory of the 
Allied Powers. However, the United States 
has not closed its mind on this subject, and it 
is, with an open mind, actively exchanging 
views with countries which were most grlevl- 
ously damaged by Japanese aggression. 

XCONOMXC DZSABZLmiiS 

Some suggestions have been made as to 
imposing upon the Japanese economic dis¬ 
abilities, as. for example, requiring a dls- 
mantltog of a part of Japan’s industrial 
plant, particularly her ahlpbullding capacity. 
As experience in Germany has shown, such 
provisions cannot be carried out ^thout 
arousing great public bitterness. If the 
peace treaty required the first postwar Japa¬ 
nese Government physically to decimate 
Japan’s industrial equipment, it would im¬ 
pose an almost inhuman burden, and the 
consequences would almost surely be against 
the best interests of the Allied Powers. 


It has been suggested, particularly along 
the Pacific coast, that the treaty of peace 


might Itself attempt permanently to regu¬ 
late the problem of Japanese participation 
in high-seas fisheries. To attempt that would 
almost surely postpone indefinitely both the 
conclusion of peace and the obtaining of 
the results which are desired. 

There is. I believe, a considerable possi¬ 
bility of agreement between the United 
States and Japanese fishing interests. How¬ 
ever, the treaty of peace is not a treaty 
merely between the United States and Japan; 
it is a treaty which we hope will be signed 
by all of the 68 Allies. Most of these na¬ 
tions have their own fishing problems and 
their own theories of solution, which differ 
widely. No quick results can be won by at¬ 
tempting to make the peace treaty into a 
universal convention on high-seas fishing. 

When I was in Japan, the Prime Minister 
advised me that the Japanese Government 
stood ready to negotiate fisheries agreements 
as soon as peace restores to Japan the pos¬ 
sibility of independent sovereign action. He 
said that in the meantime the Japanese 
Government would prohibit Japanese na¬ 
tionals and Japanese vessels from going into 
conserved fisheries in all waters, and he men¬ 
tioned specifically those off ^he coasts of the 
United States, Canada, and Alaska. 

The Japanese now see the importance of 
avoiding practices which in the past brought 
Japan much ill will, and if we can hold to 
our tentative timetable, there can. I believe, 
be an early and equitable settlement of this 
thorny problem. 

A PXACE or XBCOMCILXATXOW 

From the foregoing it can be seen that the 
Japanese peace settlement we seek, while it 
would confirm the cut-back of Japan’s ter¬ 
ritory to her home islands, would contem¬ 
plate that Japan would be a sovereign and 
sustaining member of the free world. She 
would contribute in due course to collective 
security in accordance with her means, but 
without developing armament which could 
be an offensive threat. Also, from an eco¬ 
nomic standpoint, Japan would be expected 
to get along without such subsidies as the 
United States has been providing during the 
occupation. On the other hand, Japan 
would be restored to a position of equality, 
free of burdensome and discriminatory con¬ 
ditions. In essence, the peace would be one 
of reconciliation. 

That is not the kind of a peace which 
victors usually grant to a vanquished nation 
which has committed armed aggression on a 
vast scale. It is not surprising that some, 
made bitter and distrusting by Japan’s past 
conduct, would like to impose upon Japan 
continuing burdens and restrictions. Some 
of these, taken separately, seem to have 
Justification and perhaps no one of them 
alone would be of decisive historical sig¬ 
nificance. In the aggregate, however, they 
would fundamentally change the character 
of the peace settlement. 

The major objective of any Japanese peace 
treaty is to bring the Japanese people here¬ 
after to live with others as good neighbors. 
That does not require that the Japanese 
people should be pampered. It does mean 
that the victors should not take advantage 
of Japan’s present helpless state to impose, 
for the future, unequal condition. It means 
that the peace settlement should restore the 
vanquished to a position of dignity and 
equality among the nations. 

The peace would be a peace of trust, not 
because the past Justifies trust, but because 
the act of extending trust usually evokes an 
effort to merit trust. It would be a peace 
of opportunilgr, la that it would afford the 
Japanese people the same opportunity to 
develop peacefully their domestic economy 
and their international relaUons as are en¬ 
joyed by most of the other free nations of 
the world. 


VNXrXO STATES RBSPONBXBXLXTT 

In proposing that kind of a peace, the 
United States assumes a serious responsi¬ 
bility, for the results cannot be guaranteed. 

We have, however, a duty to exercise ova best 
Judgment as to the kind of peace which will 
endure. Circumstances have made our duty 
inescapable. 

In the great war in the Pacific, we had 
valiant allies who, through long, hard years, 
poured out life and treasure according to 
their means. But the United States pos¬ 
sessed most of the means required for vic¬ 
tory in the Pacific. The United States has 
carried the responsibility of occupation, and 
the accomplishments of General MacArthur 
as Supreme Commander represent a moral 
investment to which his countrymen cannot 
honorably be indifferent. The United States 
has contributed the economic aid which has 
prevented the post-war misery which would 
have exposed Japan to capture by commu¬ 
nism. The United States is the member of 
the free world which possesses large present 
and prospective military power in the west¬ 
ern Pacific, and today we are the principal 
contributor to the United Nations effort in 
Korea, which fends off danger to Japan, to 
our Pacific allies, as well as to ourselves. 

These are Aime of the circumstances which 
require the United States to exercise an 
initiative for peace; to do so while there is 
still time, and to shape that initiative with 
all of the wisdom and all of the vision that 
is available. For a misjudgment as to tim¬ 
ing or as to substance, can bring incalcul¬ 
able disaster to all mankind. 

The United States does not consider that 
it has any monopoly of responsibility, nor 
any monopoly of experience, wisdom and 
enlightenment that are required. We have 
no desire to "go it alone" nor have we the 
slightest thought of dictating. We con¬ 
tinuously have sought and s^U seek the 
views of others and. Indeed, our present 
suggestions are a composite, not deriving 
from any single source. They reflect the 
ideas of many, and the United Kingdom and 
Australia are two Important sources of ac¬ 
tual language that we accept. However, in 
the last analysis, the United States cannot, 
in Justice to our own people, or Indeed to 
others, become cosponsor of a peace settle¬ 
ment which in our judgment, made after 
ample consideration without arrogance and 
in humbleness of spirit, would throw un¬ 
necessary and intolerable biurdens of a mili¬ 
tary or economic character upon the United 
States, and Jeopardise the lasting peace that 
the war was fought to win. 

NO VETO 

Happily, the exchange of views which have 
taken place have, with one exception, been 
altogether cordial and no basic disagree¬ 
ments have developed. The Government of 
the Soviet Union is. perhaps, an exception. 
For three months its representative Joined 
with us in full and frank discussions. But 
now that a peace treaty with Japan seems 
actually to be in the offing, the Soviet lead¬ 
ers seem to have taken fright. ’The Soviet 
government has publicly announced that it 
will not resume discussions with us. 

When peace is far off, the Russian leaders 
speak lovingly of peace. But when peace 
comes near, they shun peace like the plague. 

We continue to hope that the Soviet lead¬ 
ers will Join in a treaty of peace which would 
cost them nothing and which would start a 
relaxing of tensions which would be felt all 
around the globe. We are ready to give 
scrupulously full consideration to any views 
they may express. We shall steadily ufge 
that they Join in the Japanese peace. 

Fortunately, however, Soviet participa¬ 
tion is not indispensable. The Soviet Union 
has no legal power to veto. It has no moral 
due-bills, for its vast takings in Manchuria. 
Port Arthur, Dairen, Sakhalin, and the 
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KutUm xtpMf it«tbousMudfoltf for til 6 d*yi 
of aomUial lMlU«erMioy. Jopoa* unltko Oer- 
f «Bd iktiiMo, Is not tftvidod by BonM of 

bi'rotatloii to Jbpin tIuM to tbo 
t«uaty to ahov wbS^ of tbo AUIm of WorUL 
War ZZ now luto tbe gamiUw will lor peace. 
There la the opportunity for them to make 
a peace eo rlghtocnie that the example will 
hearton juut upUft men everywhere. That 
la the otper t u n tty; and to ita challenge we 
aie determined virorthlly to respond. 




EX^TBNSSON OP RSifAEKS 

mm.m miiMWE MTOH 

vt ram matc op tbe xmam btatbb 

mmBEE. April t ileEiOame dap 0 / 
JTondap. Mwrdh, 2d), 1951 

lir. BENTON. Mr. Frasident. I nsk 
iinnnfaBoue nfmaiwit to have printed in 
the AEPaaditx of the Rhoow the mem- 
oraadiim oh aceetaratlon prepared by 
President A. Whitney Oriswold. of 
Yale ‘Dniyersity; also President Oris- 
wold's lead article In tbe current Atlantic 
Monthly, dealing with tbe same subject. 

I should hke to point out the sp^al 
emphasis which Dr. Oriswold puts on 
the need for political and cultural 
leaden, as well as military leaden, en- 
gineen, doctors and other scienttflcally 
trained personnel. Be Is whoDy right 
in stressing that the defense dfort is 
as much political and cultural as it is 
military, and 1 am pleased that he has 
seen lit to quote Qeneral Bndiey in thi& 
area, an area in which I have personally 
been greatly Interested over a luig period 
of yean. Dr. Oriswold sounds an impor¬ 
tant warning when he stresses that **hldh 
standards and fundamental values 
should not be sacrillced, but Invoked and 
applied more vigorously than ever in all 
of learning". 

Mr. President, 1 commend these im¬ 
portant papen to the Congress and to 
the administrative offleen in the Defense 
Department and elsewhere who are now 
responsible for tiie development of poll- 
eias on our manpower and its most pro¬ 
ductive utilisation for the long term as 
wtiS as the short tenn interests of the 
American people. 

I am infant by tbe PubUo Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
approximately three pages of the Ric- 
OKS, ata cost of $346. 

Ihere being no objection, the memo¬ 
randum and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Rbcoro, as follows: 

IfkICCMUMOUM on AOCXLXXATXON . 

(By A Whitney Oriswold. president. Yale 
Unlvenity) 

X. BASIC AMOlimolf 

A prokmged period at warfare with ever¬ 
present danger of global war, oreatisg ex¬ 
ceptional demands for trained manpower of 
all kinds and requiring a sustained effort to 
meet tboee ^****** 1 * 1*11 


X. Bbglaeers, deetors, and other sdentlfi- 
eally trained personnel sufflclent in number 
and quality to satlafy both our etvillan and 
our mUltary needs. 


f. Poittlesl, eultural, and mnitary leaders 
sudletent in numbsr and quality to ensure 
tbe enoeess of our defense sffoft sad the con¬ 
tinued pregrsii of our dvillaatlctt. 

8. Ibis twofold objective te Impaiolt in a 
dtf ense effort which la as much pcdttlotl and 
eultural as It Is mlUtiury, and of wblcb Qen- 
aral Bradley recently said, **Fundamentally, 
tbe United fftetea la competing at this ttans 
for the bearte and minds of men in lurape 
and Asia.** Zf this effort la to succeed we 
must give the fuUest poeslIAe scope and the 
most effective pomlble re p re a e n tatlon to our 
free etdture and our free society. 

xn. MXAMa 

1. The principal maans of acoompitshlng 
theee obj^vee ie higher education; henoe 
omr eoUegea and univ«mitlcs have an seaan- 
tlal mission to perform la the national tn- 

(a> They must carry on the selentiffe re- 
•eareh that may h<M our seeurity and our 
Uvea tn the halanoe. 

<b) They must maintain tbe flow of doo- 
tore, engineere, sdeatlete, and oaeeri emen- 
tlal to the Armed P oeee a . 

(c) They miwt plant the aeeda of higher 
education for a free eoeleW in the minds of 
young men at whatever time and In what¬ 
ever dreumstanoes the ooUegse may have 
them in their charge.* 

S. These conddsratlons call for ths most 
effective posattde utilisation of our higher 
educational resouroee. High etandards and 
fundamental values should not be sacrtlloed 
but Invoked and applied nxsre vigorously 
than ever In all flelde at teaming. 

XV. Mxnrooa 

1. To aooommodate both groiqn of stu¬ 
dents, that Is. (a) thoae who elect to take a 
year of college before mUltary service, then 
return to college; and. <b) those who prefer 
to render their military service before enter¬ 
ing college, some form of aooelnratlon is In¬ 
dicated. Young men having to budget 4 
years tar college plus 8 or 8 to military eerv- 
ice before entwi^ upon (or, in tbe case of 
p r ofess i onal candMatss, even beginning to 
prwiare for) dietr cboeen omeers, tdrauid be 
gtven the opportunity to shorten the dura¬ 
tion of their stttdtoa and ^iprentlcesbip 
commensurately (a) with the educational 
standards dted diove, and (b) with tbeir 
own ability. 

3. Acceleration in the form of a continu¬ 
ous cycle of 48-week acadenUc years oensist- 
Ing of three 18-week terms each (psrmltUng 
four normal academic years to be crammed 
Into 88 months) Is not eonststont with tbe 
above standards and dose not serve the es¬ 
sential purposes set tenth In this memo¬ 
randum. Wo tried this scheme in the last 
war and found it a failure. It exhausted the 
faculty and fed tbe students knowledge 
faster than they tould absorb It. It resulted 
in an all around lowering of standards and 
cheapening of products. Xduoatlan, partic¬ 
ularly at tbe college level, la ae much a 
process of maturlxw; as it is of learning. 
Centuries of expeiitnoe have proved that this 
prooees, aiqilied to the basic arts and scl- 
encca of our Ubecal-arta curriculum, cannot 
be hurried. A bachelor of arts awarded for 
four normal academic years crammed Into 
28 months is a bachelor of arts awarded for 
quantitative Achievement or servitude. It la 
like awarding a prlxe to the artist who paints 
the most pictures instead of the artist who 
paints the best. 

Berlodte breaks in the routine of teaching 
mad learning are abcoXutety eeeentlaJ to both 

*It le aaraaed here^t even with an 18- 
draft, many younger men will sntor eol- 
befove bei^ eilled tip; that thle will 
freauda a msttordC^UidtvlduBil oketoe; and 
that the ecUegM will therefose flad them¬ 
selves respcmsible tor a preinduoticn as well 
as a postserviee undergraduate program. 


teacher and atudeht. Vba teacher aecda 
freedom from Bie cfiainreem to earry oa the 
ftototch and wNttag that austata hla taaCh« 
Big. The atudaat mda the sama feaedom 
to dlgext what he haa abeortaed in. leoturea 
and dlMusstona; to do the independant work 
eaaaatla] to the laamiag prooaea; to perform 
the outalde iabon that—la an ever taoreaa- 
tag asajoitty of aaaaa—help pay hU wey 
tlffough eoilege; to xeenitt hla JateUeotual 
enargiei. Them bmaks in routine ate as 
vital to the educational procaoe aa any other 
integral part of it. 

8. The only kind of aoo^eration conalatent 
with tbe standaida, ptt r p oee e , and oonceptlon 
of the aattanal latoiest herein set forth is 
aeoilacatioh tn the etnse of eoonomy, disci¬ 
pline, and qualtttoive improvements. Both 
the MHunple of Brltleh and European aec- 
ondary acl^ls and the eiperienoe of our own 
oollegee and ualversltlee Indicate tbe a yeats 
consumed la seeoadary eohool and college 
might be redueed to 7 without impairing 
standards. Acceleration in this form calls 
tor— 

(1) Elimination of waste motion aU along 
the line. 

(8) Strengthening the secondary-eehool 
curricula in both subataaee and dhetpH^* 

(3) Eliminating redundancy, jargon. **gut 
eouraaa,** and exoesr've extra-curricular ac¬ 
tivities from the oollegee. 

V. ooNotueiow 

1. As things stand a college student nor¬ 
mally spends 44 months (from October of 
his freNunan yestr to June at hla senior yesr) 
In acquiring a bachelor of arts or equivalent 

8. If the above procedures were set In mo¬ 
tion this period ooUld be reduced to 88 
months, as follows: 

(a) three normal academic years of two 
18-weefc (approximate) semesters each plus. 

(b) 8 summer terms (at the end of fresh- 
aaan and sophomore years, respectively) of 8 
weeks each, with tbe possible addition of an 
optional 6-week summer term for entering 
freshmen.* 

8. The B-week summer terms should be 
used for intensive work in such subjects 
(e. g. foreign languages, elementary math¬ 
ematics*) as— 

(a) Ziend themselves to intensive treat¬ 
ment; and 

(b) Afford a Gontraat with the regular 
term’s work. 

4. Acceleration of thia type would result 
in educational improvemente of immediate 
beneffto to our defense toTort and of lasting 
value to our aodety. 


(From the Atlantic Monthly] 

■ SoavxvAb la Nor Bhouoh 
(By Whitney Oriswold) 

X 

Oommunlst aggression in Asia haa scored 
one tactical success not commonly recog¬ 
nized as such. It has struck a body blow at 
American higher education. Bcuely recov¬ 
ered from the disruptions Of the Second 
World War, our odUeges and universities are 
once more called upon to saoriffoe tbeir stu¬ 
dents, faculties, and curricula to military 
necessity. Wo on4‘'lexuiW8 how great these 
saeiMeas may be; The collegw may be con¬ 
fronted With the word flnaiicial crtels in 
their history, n tbs lleis of many private 
lnstttutioii4 be ihtoatoxied. our publle in- 
•tttuttona wm euffOr and our whole eduoa- 

*Ooia<g« on tb^ quartel' system 

ooffld. acegm^tsh app^mately the same 
ttotatb in tl^e ](^-Mftigth and one short 

'They might AMO be used by BOTO units 
Aov intonsive work, aopsoially outdoor train¬ 
ing. whlcb they have to eonduct at reduced 
pace during the regular academic terms. 
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tloBAl lyMtem Will be the poorer. Ittbeloag- 
ran objective of oommunlem Ic to dest^ our 
free society «t its source, the ferther we go 
toward strippln| our colleges of students, dis¬ 
missing their teachers, and accelerating their 
curricula, the nearer the Communists will 
have got to achieving that objective. 

Such desperate measures can be justified in 
the name of national survival. We will fight 
to survive, and we will fight before our backs 
are to the wall, for our security and our 
principles. All this is clear in our history, 
our character, and our present actions. Our 
college students and professors share this 
destiny with their countrymen in every walk 
of life. They could not escape it if they 
wished to, and they do not wish to. But they 
have a mission in society, and the question is 
bow much of that mission they can sacrifice 
without again losing the peace and perhaps 
even losing the war. 

In the emergency, we talk of college edu¬ 
cation as a nonessential and an expendable. 
While we lavish our ingenuity and resources 
on the weapons of war, we neglect and even 
handicap the men who will use them. This 
is a high price to pay for survival. And what 
price survival if we become a headless mon¬ 
ster? 

Our colleges and universities are not ivory 
towers. They are wellsprings of humanistic 
and scientific learning and of the spirit that 
puts that learning to use in the cause of free¬ 
dom. Their long-run value to our arts and 
sciences, to our whole ideal of a free society 
and a free culture, is hardly open to question. 

And in the emergency? Never in the 
whole history of warfare has the strength 
of armies depended to such on their sol¬ 
diers—especially their officers—articles of 
faith as It does today. What else has trans¬ 
formed the sleeping peasantry of Russia and 
China into great military machines? What 
has muffled the Voice of America and in¬ 
hibited ow efforts to preserve world peace, 
but the Impression we have given other 
people that, for all our wealth, generosity, 
and efficiency, we are "light half-believers in 
our casual creeds"? Cromwell’s maxim, in 
obedience to which he made himself one 
of the world's great military geniuses, should 
be engraved on the walls of the Pentagon: 
"I had rather have a plain russet-coated 
captain who knows what he fights for and 
loves what he knows than what you call 
'a gentleman' and is nothing else." The 
greatest source—greater than any other in 
our society and greater than all others put 
together—of American captains who know 
what they fight for and love what they know 
is our colleges and universities. The great¬ 
est, Indeed, the exclusive, source of scientific 
learning and personnel necessary to sustain 
those captains In modern warfare is our 
colleges end universities. We tamper with 
that source at our peril. There is more 
Identity between our long-run cultural in¬ 
terests and our short-run military interest 
than there is conflict. 

n 

How short will the run be? Local Korean 
wars may contlnxie indefinitely. The first 
frightful spasm of global war may resolve 
Itself into an interminable war of the worlds. 
This is not a situation we can dispose of 
by dropping eversrthing for the duration and 
picking up where we left off, as though we 
were knocking off for lunch. The only safe 
assumption Is a long pull, and the only proper 
goal at the end of it is victory, not survival. 
We seek neither triumph nor conquest but 
a fulfillment of the moral purpoaes that 
moved us to make the effort in the first plaoe. 
Tliis must be a sustained effort. It cannot 
even begin if it counts the days and gambles 
on the duration. The very nature of the 
effort places the highest premium we have 
ever placed on our educational system. It 
rules out education as usual, not for the 


reasons usuaUy given, but because education 
M usual is not good enough. Xt calls on ue 
to educate not fewer citisena but more, not 
lees well but better. 

This is the greatest Irony of all: That the 
otreumstanoee calling for the greatest edu¬ 
cational effort in our history should be so 
hostile to that effort. Just 8 years ago. 
President Truman's Oommission on Higher 
Bdueatlon, declaring that "the future of our 
civilisation depends on the direction educa¬ 
tion takes, not Just in the distant future, 
but in the days immediately ahead." fixed 
our goal at a college peculation of 4.600,000 
by 1060. This would have meant 8,600,000 
men and womeHiCnrolled in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth/ grades, 1,500,000 In the fif¬ 
teenth and sixteenth, and 600,000 above the 
sixteenth. Based on an inventory of our 
needs, resources, and native ability as re¬ 
flected in Army general classification tests, 
this figure was given as the minimum neces¬ 
sary to fulfill our social ideals and maintain 
our economic and cultural progress. In 
addition to this quantitative responsibility, 
the commission charged our colleges and 
universities with qualitative Improvements 
of all kinds, particularly those which will 
make clear the ethical values and the con¬ 
cept of human relations upon which our 
political system rests. 

The report of the commission makes wist¬ 
ful reading today. Out of a total college 
population of around 8,300,000, we now have 
about 1.600,000 men in our colleges and 
universities—grades 13 through 16. Of 
these we expect to graduate approximately 
380.000 this June. As these words are writ¬ 
ten, we are debating a military service law 
that would reduce the total male enrollment 
to 060,000 next year, 665,000 the year after, 
and 643,000 in 1954-65. If the law should 
be enacted, our graduating classes would 
drop proportionately from 380,000 this year 
to 81,000 in 1965. If the ratio of college 
men to women that obtained in 1940 be 
applied to the Truman Commission’s goal, 
it would give us a total male enrollment 
(grades IS through 16) in 1960 of 2,400,000. 
The total predicted for 1960 if the present 
bill is passed is 732,000. The needs of our 
society are to this measure as 24 is to 7. 

In the long run. if this ratio Is maintained, 
it means a staggering setback to our cultural 
development—^to our arts, our sciences, and 
our polity. Among the tables published by 
the Truman Commission there is a column 
of figures entitled “Lost Leadership." The 
figures represent the men and women who 
have the capacity for higher education, and 
from whom our society urgently needs the 
benefits of higher education, yet who, for 
one reason or another, do not receive it. In 
1947 the commission put our wastage of these 
precious human resources at 2,383.000, a fig¬ 
ure it expected to decline to 1,296,000 by 
1960 if prevailing trends continued, and to 
Eero, or thereabouts, if the commission’s 
recommendations were put into practice. 

Think of the wastage if we pursue otir 
present plans. And think of the conse¬ 
quences. We are not, at the moment, pro¬ 
ducing enoiigh doctors for the Armed Forces 
or enough engineers for industry. Tet in 
Russia, if we can credit the evidence offered 
by the director of the office of scientific per¬ 
sonnel of the Nationid Research Council in 
his recent testimony to the Senate Subcom¬ 
mittee on Preparedness, medical, scientific, 
and technological institutes are full and 
their enrollment is increasing. The same Is 
true of the Russian pedagogical institu¬ 
tions, where the Soviet version of knowledge 
la propounded. From 1943 to 1948 Russia 
is said to have graduated 160,000 engineers 
and 860,000 engineering assistants of the 
technical Institute grade, and these numbers 
are on the Increase; while our own estimated 
total for the next 6 years is only 118,000. 


Numbers deceive, and Russian statistics are 
unreliable. We have AUled engineers to 
swell our total, while Russia must provide 
for her satellites. Russia's pedagogical in¬ 
stitutes can be outmatched by an honest— 
^d a thriving-program of the Uberal arts. 
^ army which knows that its leaders dare 
TO tnut it with tho truth holds su sdvsn* 
tage for which no dialectical substitute has 
yet been found. But this is not the point, 
^e point is that the Communist dictator¬ 
ship, the military colossus now threatening 
to bestride the world, appears to be making 
use of higher education as a strategic asset 
while the democratic leader of the free world 
does not. 

m 

What can be done to redress the balance 
In our favor? So many plans, involving such 
complicated arithmetic, have been proposed 
to Congress that it is impossible to predict 
which one, or which combination, will pre¬ 
vail. All fall and most of the winter these 
plans have kept our colleges in confusion 
and students in suspense. At the moment 
of writ'ng, the debate between the advo¬ 
cates of an 18-year and a 19-year draft seems 
to be heading for the compromise of an I 8 V 2 - 
year draft, a compromise that makes little 
sense save as a compromise. 

As indicated by other nations' military 
service laws, it seems universally accepted 
that the best fighting years of a man’s life 
come between the ages of 18 and 88 : and, 
as Indicated by the ages of our outstanding 
amateur and professional athletes, splitting 
the difference by 6 months one way or the 
other is specious. One thing seems certain. 
Before these words appear in print we shall 
have adopted a policy—whether universal 
military service and training, or a new ap¬ 
plication of selective service, or both—that 
will require some form of military duty of all 
young men; that will cause serious reduc¬ 
tions in our college population for the next 
few years; and that will interrupt the nor¬ 
mal process of higher education for an in¬ 
definite time to come. This is the prospect 
we must bank on and try to make the most 
of in the light of the emergency and in the 
light of the world we. hope to live in when 
the emergency is over. 

As to the first point, that all young men 
be held responsible for some form of military 
duty, there can be little argument. A policy 
that spells out this biological fact does no 
more than make specific and regular what 
has always been implicit. The Tale News 
has spoken forcefully on the subject. In a 
recent editorial it pointed out that Just 
about everybody had testified at the uni¬ 
versal military service and training hearings 
"except the very people whose futures are 
being decided." As for the latter: 

We would submit that the vast majority 
of 18-year-olds would answer more or less 
as follows: 

1. They are prepared to serve their coun¬ 
try in the Armed Forces. 

8 . They can see no major importance in 
the age differential between men 18 and 
those 19. 

8 . They bitterly resent their mothers' pleas 
that they are to young to serve. 

4. They wotild prefer to have it definite 
that they serve right after high schoefi rather 
than go to college uncertain of their stay 
there. 

The obligation of military service is accept¬ 
ed. The overwhelming desire of the men 
who will do the fighting is not deferment but 
a uniform policy on which they can all coimt 
and make plans. 

But how and when shall that obligation be 
discharged? It'is here that we run Into the 
debate that has occupied so much of our 
educators' and military experts’ time dur¬ 
ing the past few months. The debate has 
been at least temporarily resolved by the new 
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law. But M long m our young men retain 
any freedom of dholee ae to when they win 
enter the armed f(woes whether Immediately 
upon completion of high ecOiooi or later,' 
after a year or two of ctAlege—and until We 
have repaired the deflolta of educated man¬ 
power previously cited, we taialS etUl face 
unfinished bustnese and unaniwered ques¬ 
tions. We must answer these questions 
scrupulously from the standpoint of the na¬ 
tional interest. . What would be the purely 
educational consequences to the students 
themselves and to their teaehers—lf every¬ 
one signed up for military service before en^ 
tering cdUegef 

I can think of at least three good ones. 
First, it would promise us more mature stu- 
dentc when they eventually entered coUege; 
and ae every teacher knows, and our return¬ 
ing veterans proved, education la as much a 
process of maturation as it la of learning 
and Instruction. Second, it would send us 
students free of Indenturee, able to lay their 
Idiuos and choose their courses without the 
distraction of military or speclaliasd training 
requirements. Third, after the initial two or 
8 year gap had been closed. It would restore 
our atwimt enrollment to its normal level. 
This last argument la the vmakeat because it 
assumes that as many man would enter col¬ 
lege after military aervloe as would have done 
eo directly from high school. This assump¬ 
tion rests on two others: namely, that mili¬ 
tary clrounuftancee vrlll permit them to re¬ 
turn, and that their desire to do so will not 
have dlminlabed. Given a favorable military 
situation, a liberal plan of tuition acholar- 
ehl^, and our experience with the veterans of 
the last war, this whole set of assumptions Is 
tenable. 

Opposing precollege service are two serious 
oonsiderationa. The first le the Interruption 
In the fiow of doctors, engineers, and other 
aclentlllo pereonnel, which many experte in 
these fields betlieve would be disastroue. ThU 
can be prevented by selecting students and 
assigning them to qiecialiied college train¬ 
ing after 8 or 4 months of basic military 
training. A more serious consideration le 
the maturity of hlgh-sOhool graduates as 
oompared with men who have completed at 
leaat 1 year of coUege. 2f the Cromwellian 
maxim le sound, the odds are In favor of the 
college men as against an army of scbool- 
hoys. The former should be a more stable, 
more resourceful, and more purpoeeful fight¬ 
ing force both in action and In training. 

Xf the American high school took Its stu¬ 
dents ee far as its British or European coun¬ 
terparts, we might dismiss this considera¬ 
tion. But it does not. On the ocmtrary, the 
gnuluate of a British public sdiool or a* 
French lyoSe is ready to enter our college 
sophomore year, and I have known eome to 
enter our Junior year. It may be that the 
intellectual apparatus of these young men-* 
particularly the Europeans—has been de¬ 
veloped b^ond their years. Nevertheless, 
they have had better discipline and, by defi¬ 
nition, more higher education than our hlgh- 
school graduates. The Bueaian military 
service law now In force defers bigb-achool 
•tudente until they graduate or reach the 
age of 80—the level of our college eophomores. 
The basic aaeumptlon imderlylng this whole 
dlscueelon le that we are in for a long pull. 
In which we stand to win or lose, not only 
as soldiers but as representatives of a par- 
tleular dvlUxation. To send our young men 
abroail In either capacity before they fully 
oomprebMid that mission Is to neglect one of 
the moat essential phases of their training, 

IV 

On the whole, with more than a mnuon 
men becoming 18 each year, X think we can 
leave the cholee of military service before 
or after entering college with those whose 
ages permit them to exercise It. Borne erlU 


pilfer to get It over with at ones, otham to 
tike a year of coUege. TlMi more freedom of 
dholoe we can p ree e rve In thcae 
times the better. But we hava do ettolea 
whatsoever In what wa amet .do for thaee 
young men. Whether th^ are oelled at IB 
or or 19, as hlgh-aidiool graduatee or aa 
eoUege freehmen, ^we muet glvo them the 
richest educational expe r i ene e of which we 
are ciqMble before they go. and the greatect 
educational opportunities of which we are 
capable when they some back. Only thus can 
we put tn tbe field an army that knowe what 
It fighta for and loves what It knowa, the 
preoent ooldlera and thsifature ocholara. 

This la the prime responolMtlty of Ameri¬ 
can higher education in ' the mnergency. 
Apart from preterving tbe higher leanilng 
that for 8,000 years has instructed and Illu¬ 
minated westem elvUiaatton, apert from the 
Bclentlflo reseanm that may hold our Uvea 
and our national eecurlty in the balance, 
alone and dietlnct and tergent, la the intel¬ 
lectual and aplritual fata of the men of 
fighting age today who will be tomorrow's 
Ifiiiloaophen and itatafmen. They., are our 
beet hope of aurvlval. What do we propose 
to do for them? 

One of the first onawers on everyone's Ups 
la “acceleration.** In the terms In which It 
la generally understood. X think this Is a 
poor answer. Tbeee terms ‘contemplate a 
round-the-clock, three-term cyda that 
crowds four normal academic years into leas 
than three calendar years and keeps on re¬ 
volving imtU the faculty ooUapoea, tbe stu- 
dentB revolt, or the emergency ends, with the 
odds favoring the demise of the faculty. 
Here we have another expression of our 
naivete as to the nature and purpose of edu¬ 
cation. Our coueges and universities may 
be driven to accelerate by financial neoesolty, 
by the terms of our military service law. by 
BOTO contracts, or some other force msjeure. 
X do not know a single member of tbe teach¬ 
ing profession who has anything good to say 
for It on its merits. Our purpose is not to 
save our students from the draft or salvage 
their tuitions or get them ae for as we can 
up the 4-year ladder before they ore called 
to duty. Our purpose Is to give them a sense 
of what they are fighting for, a mature Intro¬ 
duction to the higher learning of their clvill- 
xatlon in the fuuneas of its bumanlotlo wis¬ 
dom and adenUfle genius, and a deoire that 
wlU survive the drudgery of military service 
to come bock and carry that clvUixstlon 
forward. 

We cannot accomplish this purpoee by ac- 
celersUng. I think we would come nearer 
to It if we gave our students fewer oourses 
and let them take their time with their 
studies. When I dwt^ibed acceleration re¬ 
cently to a distinguished French coUeogue, 
a member of the Ck>U9ge de France whose 
ancestors have been teachers since tbe 
eighteenth century, he shook his head sadly 
imd said: “Elnowledge without cultino. 
Knowledge without pleasure. Absorption 
without dlgMlion." *'Followed by regurgi¬ 
tation." X prompted. “X hope eo^" he re¬ 
plied; “that at least would show that the 
students were healthy." To keep our fields 
fertile we praotloe crop rotation. Shall we 
do less for ow minds? To speed up our 
basic‘ooursee In tbe arte and sciences for 
this long-drawn time at trouble promises 
nothing but intellectual oroslon and aca¬ 
demic dust bowls. No one suggests that we 
take ow eummers off to loaf. Our facul¬ 
ties need them for tbe resesroh apd writing 
that Buetalns their teaching through the 
academic yesr. To our self-supportl^ stu¬ 
dents (a great majority In the Nation) they 
are an eoonomio neceeelty. Our ROTO units 
might use them to Intemiiy both the course 
work and outdopr tmihlilg which they have 
to conduct 9 iBlnlhiiun dmihg the aca¬ 
demic |bar. Btddente dafened for apedal- 


hwd MhnfiUtary tmtal9g :ooatd aaafce elm- 
Her wie of them. For theee two groups, for 
etudiiite not yet ceiled up,' and uitliBataly 
lor thoee retuniltal eirvlee, 1 would 
be wmiat to oompMastae an ah 8-weak 
stonmer tans of tntoustve work In tuch sub* 
Jects (for enoopie, ftetagu taaguaiaa or ele¬ 
mentary mathemattaa) aataud tbemselvis to 
tatenstve tr eatm e n t end afford a contraat 
with the regular ttrm*e work. But as e 
matter of prinolple, X would far rather 
award a BA degree for three rich, unhunied 
years than for four lean ones nm off igaiast 
a stop watch. 

In the long run it may be neoeesery to 
Shorten the time consu med tn the eight 
grades Of high aehool and oollege. Xf stu¬ 
dents have to budget 1 or more years to mili¬ 
tary service they may very well become Im¬ 
patient with the 4-y<Mur oollege eurrleulum. 
I.do not see why we should not make it pos¬ 
sible for them to earn their 8. A. degrees in 
a years, whether oonaeeuttve or Interrupted 
by military aervloe. But there is one fun¬ 
damental condition precedent. To accom¬ 
plish this purpose, without cheapening the 
B. A., means Jacking up our standards of 
secondary education. We cannot give a 8- 
year B. A. to otudenta who are Ina^uatflT 
prepared for It. Xven with the 4-year de¬ 
gree. as every college admleatoni ofltae knovn, 
our seoondaiy-eohool performance la vary 
unaven in tbla respect. At the beet our sec¬ 
ondary ocboola are as good as any In the 
world, and with a few curricular extensions 
and revisions could cooily carry their atu- 
denta oe for os any. At the worst their stu¬ 
dents are Ul-prepared for a 4-year B. A., and 
the weret greatly depresoee the average. The 
result la that the beet-trained students mark 
time as college freshmen while their less- 
favored classmates catch up, and they all 
enter sophomore year from scratoh. To “ac¬ 
celerate" by eliminating this redundancy 
and waste motion would aocompUoh an edu¬ 
cational reform long overdue In the United 
States. The emergency gives us a powerful 
Incentive to attempt It. 

Tbe only reason why the worst American 
•eoondory ochools should not be as good os 
the best la our Indlfferenoe. our failure to 
oomprebtnd the purpoee of education. This 
Is what tolerates the polltloe, incompetence, 
and miserably inadequate teachers' salaries 
that prolong the adoleeoenoe of the American 
youth and send him off to college with a 
child’s mind in a man’s body. Here la an 
area of war effort in which our cOUegee and 
universiUee could cooperate with our second¬ 
ary eohoola to the mutual advantage of both 
and the inoaloulhble advantage of the Na¬ 
tion. Here, conceivably. Is a mission for our 
college teachers temporarily unemployed by 
military oervlce legislation. Idatchlng 
grants of public and private funds in support 
of this miteion. properly defined and ad¬ 
ministered, would be a direct Investment in 
the future of our political inetltuttone and 
our culture. 

V 

There are many things our colleges and 
unlversitlee might do to improve the educa¬ 
tional advantages of the men going off to 
war and tbe opportunltlee awaiting them on 
their return. They could run pilot plante 
to test and perfect the curricula of our 
twelfth end thlrtatnth grades, an experiment 
that mlght.effer Immediate benefits to tbe 
students and eoUegee eoneemed and have 
far-xeatidag eoneequeneea ler our entire 
edueatlonax eyitam. It would elmoet surely 
reveal more eftaellve mothode of eeoelerat- 
Ing—that to, by eilinlBatlng waste and treat¬ 
ing boys like men htotaid of men like boya— 
than trytiw to pour ,4 quarts Into a S-qutat 
bottle. They, the eoUjiiltas and unlverittiee*- 
both oh tfielr own th oooparatloh with 
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ttM Unltad StatM Armad Fotfm Institute- 
might offer extenelon ooureei for men on 
military terrloe. Thle might have many ad¬ 
vantages. It would keep traok of students 
who bad left after a year of college. It 
would help sustain their momentum. It 
might enable them to anticipate a course or 
two. At the very least it would offer an im¬ 
provement on the Army's educational comics. 
Both projeot»--the pilot plants and the ex¬ 
tension courses—would have the practical 
advantages of providing employment for the 
faculty and Income for the college. 

This Is a time for self-inspection and self- 
improvement, for which opportunities exist 
on every campus. Far be it from me to say 
what others should do: I am too busy with 
the mote in my own eye. But I seem to see 
a country which wants better of its educa¬ 
tional system, and deserves better of it, than 
it gets. Wherefore the discrepancy? Be¬ 
cause, and here I return to my theme, we 
do not understand Its purpose. We still 
think of it as a luxury and a privilege, when 
in reality it is a necessity and an obligation. 
W' still (too often and too many of tui) 
confuse it with other things, with polities, 
with business, with athletic sports. Once 
see it clearly, how it all hangs together, 
from the primary school to the graduate 
school, and serves its purpose, in Jefferson's 
phrase, as "the most legitimate engine of 
government." I am convinced that we will 
speedily And ways for higher education to 
serve us in the emergency. We will And 
ways to rescue our colleges and universities 
from their Ananoial difficulties and enlist 
them in the common cause. To doubt our 
ability to afford this is to doubt our reason. 
In 1947, the year of the Truman Commis¬ 
sion's Report, we spent $1,006,000,000 on 
higher education in the United States. Last 
year we spent slightly over $1,000,000,000 
on television sets. Five years ago nobody 
owned a television set. This is brand-new 
money, spent on a new toy, having nothing 
to do with the emergency, our security, or 
our survival, but only with our pleasure. 
It tends to prove—does it not?—^that we 
can always And the money for what we want 
if we want it badly enough. 

I would argue from this that we can easily 
afford to Anance our mixed system of public 
and private higher education as an essential 
industry in the emergency and an essential 
key to the survival and progress of our clvili- 
aation. But the will must precede the plans. 
That is why I would say to the planners 
and accelerators what Thoreau urged his 
preacher to say to his well-intentioned, nerv¬ 
ous, action-starved, news-hungry neighbors: 
"Pause I Avast I Why so seeming fast, but 
deadly slow?" 


SaTmg Taxpayers’ Money 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

or NEW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3,1951 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union in edi¬ 
torial comment has hit the nail squarely 
on the head as to what we must do in 
Congress in order to effect really exten¬ 
sive budget reductions and increase the 
take-home pay for wage earners. We 
can make cuts here and there in ap¬ 
propriation bills and. of course, should 
do so where extravagances stick out like 


a sore thumb. But the only way a suffi¬ 
cient reduction will be brought about 
which will really hit pay dirt is through 
the elimination of services, activities, 
and functions which cannot measure up 
to the test of essentiality in these 
times of necessarily increased defense 
expenditures. 

We have endeavored to point the way 
to at least one method 1^ which this 
problem can be approached systemati¬ 
cally and courageously. Those of us who 
have sponsored the bill to breathe life 
into the Hoover Commission have no 
particular pride of authorship. But we 
do urge, I believe justifiably, that if any¬ 
one has a better plan to meet this ex¬ 
tremely urgent problem, they should 
come up with it. The important thing 
is not how the job is done, but that it be 
done. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two editorials from the Roches¬ 
ter (N. Y.) Times-Union. The editorials 
follow: 

Saving Taxpaters' Momxt 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer at 
a recent meetli^ of the Ohio Newspaper As¬ 
sociation asked the help of newspaper pub¬ 
lishers on what he called a troublesome prob¬ 
lem—"the problem of saving money, spe- 
clAcally the taxpayers' money." 

He pointed out that trimming here and 
there Is not enough, that real economy must 
rest on dropping functions and services that 
the Federal Government now performs. This 
Is certainly true. 

Then the Secretary suggests that instead 
of making general statements about Govern¬ 
ment economy, the publishers might draw up 
a list of speclAc actlvitlM which they think 
could be eliminated. 

"The President," he said, "on several oc¬ 
casions has asked for speclAc recommenda¬ 
tions of activities which can be eliminated." 

We cannot believe that Secretary Sawyer 
has kept very close to the problem of economy 
in Government or has watched very closely 
the President’s attitude toward cutting Gov¬ 
ernment down to size. The problem hasn’t 
been troublesome enough In the right 
quarters. 

The fact is that any number of carefully 
considered lists of nonessential activities 
of Government have been made. 

A year ago the Committee for Economic 
Development, of which Marlon Folsom, of 
Rochester, Is chairman, carried out a thor¬ 
ough research project and came up with a 
list of speclAc proposals for balancing the 
budget. Nothing happened. 

Senator Douglas, Democrat, Illinois, also 
prepared a list. 

Senator Btrd, who as head of the joint 
committee on executive expenditures has 
watched Federal spending more closely than 
any other man, had a list last year and has 
a new one this year. 

Representative Kxnnxth BIeatxng and 10 
other Members of the House have bills to 
recall the Hoover Commission to point out 
what activities, in view of our new world sit¬ 
uation and the gigantic Increase In defense 
spending, are nonessentlal. 

Instead of going around the country asking 
for suggestions. It would seem more appro¬ 
priate to get to work on the sound sugges¬ 
tions that have already been made. 


Cutting Again 

The Bouse Is back at a familiar point. It 
Is tweaking the noses of "those bureaucrats 
downtown" by slicing a bit here and there 
off appropriation bills. 


—~ —VMM. .u uuv ana 

Fost Oflloe bill each took cuts totaling $808.- 
000. with deeper cuts pending. 

Readers of this newspaper will know that 
TOW and even deeper cuts will be applauded 


But the fact la that they don’t mean a 
thing. 

So long as the Treasury and Post Office— 
or other departments—-are required by Con¬ 
gress to perform certain functions and serv¬ 
ices, they will be performed no matter what 
cost congress sets in the appropriation bills. 
If the cost Is greater than the allowance in 
the bill, the department will come back lor 
a deAciency appropriation—and get It. 

Congress can make real cuts in appropria¬ 
tions only by trimming the functions and 
services. It cannot win a reputation for 
economy by merely whittling appropriations 
now and passing deAciency appropriations 
later. 

Representatives Kxnnxtr Keating and 10 
other Representatives have a bill before the 
House to recall the Hoover Commission to 
guide Congress in listing the functions and 
services that in this emergency are non- 
essential. 

This Is the way to wipe the slate clean. 
Support of this bill and compliance with the 
Commission’s recommendations will separate 
the sheep from the goats on the economy 
Issue. Until then, shaving a little here and 
there is sound and fury, signifying prac¬ 
tically nothing. 


Senate Concurrent Reiolntion> General 
Afiembly, State of Iowa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or ' 

HON. CHARLES B.H0EVEN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I attach herewith Senate Con¬ 
current Resolution 13, as adopted by the 
Senate and House of the Fifty-fourth 
General Assembly of Iowa on March 16. 
1951; 

"Senate Concurrent Resolution 13 
"Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States has by arbitrary abuse of 
authority forced on the potato growers of 
northern Iowa unwanted marketing agree¬ 
ments by the use of an illegal If not fraudu¬ 
lent referendum reminiscent of the methods 
of dictator governments; and 
"Whereas Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F. Brannan in the administration of the 
notorious and Infamous potato program Is 
seeking to act as a potato czar In 13 Iowa 
counties and to govern the marketing prac¬ 
tices of northern Iowa farmers without their 
consent or approval: and 
"Whereas this purpose has been shown 
speclAcally in the case of Harold McKinley, 
of St. Ansgar, Iowa, and Is threatened In 
relation to the other potato growers of 12 
Iowa counties: and 

"Whereas Brannan is trying to force these 
Iowa growers to market only those potatoes 
which meet his approval under regulations 
against which the Iowa growers voted over¬ 
whelmingly, 24 to 1; and 
"Whereas Brannan then overcame this 
overwhelming and disapproving majority by 
blanketing the Iowa counties Into a voting 
area which contained four other States and 
part of a Afth: and 
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' *^WMatbeiiMUtttogdUitrlot«wftpolltl« 
cA ttum and a ■IwiiMImb cnmple «d gevry^ 
mandaring whteh dastrofad tba rlgbt of Iowa 
imam to datarmina bow tbay ibaU be gov- 
amad amt bow tbay aball markat tbair own 
prodnce; and 

*«Wharea8 tbaf wara lOvoed bito an area 
where they were subjaeted to the domination 
of the would-ba potato aaar and mtwt aoeapt 
hie ohoicae aa tbair rapraaantaitlvia and must 
observe his ragtdatlons ovar thatr buslnaas: 
and 

**Wharaa8 be has created diserimination be¬ 
tween these growers and their neighbors out¬ 
side the artificial boundaries which ha sat; 
and 

.' he will cause them severe busi¬ 

ness losses as well as the sacrifice of their 
liberties unless corrective action Is taken; 
and 

«*Wherea8 the methods of coercion em¬ 
ployed by the United States Secretary of 
Ajpleulture in the above instance can be 
applied to the growera of other agrloultural 
prodiicta and can also be used to curb free 
competition In Industry: and 

‘‘Whereas the practice of government by 
administrative dlraotlvas if unchecked can 
result in losa of opportunity and the baaio 
freedoms on which this country was found¬ 
ed; and 

“Whereas just government derives Its pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed: Mow* 
therefore, be It 

**Besolved by the Senate of the Fifty- 
fourth Qeneral Ateembly of the State of 
lotoa {the houee ooneurring). That the Con¬ 
gress of the United Statee give serioiis con¬ 
sideration to the passage of appropriate leg¬ 
islation specifically limiting the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the ttse of directives; be It 
further 

“JBcsoIoed. Hii^ Congress give earnest con¬ 
sideration to the proposition that the law¬ 
making power is oonstltutlonelly aa eaclu- 
alve prerogative oH legislative bodies and 
Congress should take immediate steps to 
thwart every encroachment on that power; 
be it further 

“fiesoived. That the eecret a ry of state is 
hereby directed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the Bouse in Oongrees, and 
to each Iflemher of the Iowa delegatlona in 
the Congress of the United States, under seal 
of his office. 

“X. T. PmEHne.** 

We, W. B. Nicholas, Lieutenant Oovemor 
or Iowa, and Carroll A. Lane, eeoretary of the 
eenate, hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was adopted by the Sen¬ 
ate «nd Bouse of the Fifty-fourth Qenerkl 
Aasembly of Iowa. 

W. B. NiCBOtAC, 
Lieutenant Oovernor of Iowa* 

ftAMftT.f. A. LaXK. 

Secretary of the Senate, 


Reboice $hmdi Hit Higher 


EXTENSION OP REACARKS 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 


IN TBB HOUBB OP RBPBBBlirrATlVlS 

Tuesday, Apra 3, l9St 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks. 1 Inclm 


aa edttorlal fkom tffie New Toiit IVerld 
Tfilagraai Ibe editorial loUowi: 

Bamisa SiioiTto Bit RMoni 

Witiiral and proper aftermath of ffiie BIm 
trial aiM oonviotiob, whieb the Ubitad Statea 
Supieme Court vafuaad to reviaw, is tba MU 
Introduced again by Bepriaan,tative Raw- 
mnm B. KtATmo of this state wblob would 
forbid the appearaoce of Suprama Court 
4Ueticea as chazaoter witoaMes. 

The public was ehoek^ by seeing Justices 
Pbllx Arankfurter ahd Stanley Reed take the 
atand for Alger Bias at bis first trial. Italao 
became more evident Bian 'ever that JvNigea 
who let themseiviSB aet SB eharacttr witnaaaaa 
in a given ekse rlffic Impalrlhg their judicial 
dignity. 

Congress would do well to extend the pro¬ 
hibition to opver all Federal judges. States 
could and should toIloW the example In their 
own courts. 

However, In the ease of Btse who stands 
convicted as a conspicuous liar, not to say 
spy, itb a pity prohUfition or rebuke oan't 
rise eoen higher than mare judges to reach 
Pretldent Truman, who pooh-poohed the 
Hiss affair aa only a “red herring,*' also to 
reach Secretary of State Acheaon who sttn 
aaya he wHI ‘‘never turn his back on Hiss.” 


NtdMdIlMlllffi 


EX T E NSION OP REMARKS 

ilON.UURIE€.BATTI£ 

or SIASIMA 

IN THI B 0 UBR OF BIPmBIMTfiTlVBB 

Tueeday, AprU 3 ,1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remaxice 1 am inelud¬ 
ing a letter from a very dear fridnd 
whose comments refer to a question¬ 
naire whioh she filled out with Intelli- 
genoeandforesitht. Her letter expresses 
deep oonoem about our national and 
International problems which is shared 
by thinking people in Jefferson County 
and all over our country. The completed 
questionnaire illustrates how construc¬ 
tive and helpful housewives can be in 
world affairs today. 

BsxiimQauf. Ala., March Ml, 1951. 

XMax Lauui: par be it team me to know 
•11 the snswees to tbs world’s problmiis. 
These questions are oertslnly “soorehers." Z 
can understand now why it takse ao long 
for oior Oovemawnt to decide cm a problem, 
with so many in It and for all of them to 
. make up their minds, and arrive at one 
definite ecAutUm. 

I will bet X have worried over these quee- 
tions end given them more eertous thought 
and conalderatlon than the Preeident him¬ 
self. and the paper has not been stuck beck 
in a drawer eomewhere either. I have bad 
it out in plain view; ao^ every time I paaaed 
by it. I would give the eubjeoti more thought. 

We have ta lk ed and aggued them among 
cnmlves, and when we bad ocanpany we 
would disousi them. When Z go out I dlscuae 
them with friends, but this poor, feeble mind 
of mine gets more puiafled and complloated 
to arrive at ditilnlte answers or put my 
opinions down in the fbrm of yes or no. 

X realise we thizffi we know all the answers 
about how to run a government, in bickering 
back and forth at home among ourselves, 
but when It oouMa toithe toet of our opimoo 
beliR mod in-,rP99 final deeislon of snob 


•trategto vaiuoaaS ino ale requirod to inaki, 
my ovor-au knowiodge is quite umtted and 
Z have only a meager OOaoepitlon of aU the 
toBues' involvSdk 

For emunjfie, who am I to eay. whetbar 
18-year oMa ahouid be dsattod. or vetmom, 
or fathers, wtih a fiat yae or ho and no “lfb“ 
or **and*8“ or “bot^**? , , 

Laurie, we leave it vm to you. Paul and X 
feel you oan properly handle the situation. 
NO matter Whet the question, we have fUU 
oonfldenee in you and mueh syapatto for 
you. We mel that you are doing a fine job. 

That was a wonderful speech. Beet re¬ 
gards to the femily and office personnel. 

SteesMly. 

Lolo esmni, 

Mre. Paid V. Smith. 


MyksaiaWtob 

EXTENSION OF nmiAUttei 

HON. KENNER B. KEATING 

or ntw Toxx 

ZN 1NB BOUSB OF RBPSBaiNTAllVES 

Tueeday, April J. 1951 

Mr. KBATINa, Mr. Speaker, an edi¬ 
torial writer from the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press has offered an explanation, 
reasonable though perhaps Inaccurate, 
why the Secretary of Agriculture was re- 
cexitly disturbed by the insertion in a 
Washington newspaper of an advertise¬ 
ment announcing the recovery of a nat¬ 
ural pastel mink coat. 

If the tedy in the pink mink has been 
the cause of sounding the death knell of 
the Brannan plan for regimenting the 
farmers and sociallxlng agriculture, per¬ 
haps her $0,500 mink coat has not been 
as expensive for the taxpayers as was 
originally assumed when the shocking 
revelation about her adornment was 
made before a Senate committee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Z 
Include below the comments of the edi¬ 
torial writer in question: 

liurxs AMO Winks 

Bverythlng is oonfuslcm between Wasiilug- 
ton uul Key Weet. New York Oongreecman 
Ksatinm sayt on the radio that the President 
hM fired the now famous Lady In the Pink 
Mink (a swell title for a musical). The 
Preeident, at Key West, angrily denies It. 
KaATiNQ answers that She was, too, fired but 
the President got mad because It became 
known and rsOstabUahed her m the confi¬ 
dential eecretary of bis confidential secre¬ 
tary, which makes It very confidential Indeed. 

Dropping the gal with the royal pastel mink 
(88,450) has never been considered, Key 
West says. The obarge is that this coat was 
paid iOr by Joe Rosenbaiuo. fast snovlBg lob¬ 
byist and lawyer, along with commissions, to 
obtain White Bouse infiuence on question¬ 
able BFO loans. 

It is easy to undevftend Ur. ITtunan's em¬ 
barrassing pofitlott.. If be fires her he con- 
feeses to error; and otheri must follow, like 
the toppUng Of a row of dominoea. If he 
mekee no euah mere to^eleea house (White 
Bouse) the stench ■conttoues, 

. worst ef eU. praotical jokers ere moving 
in on the affair. Zn Setardeyb Weebington 
Star a liner Ad advertised.ee found-4lat.ucel 
pastel mink ooat. recovered at lOpo Penn- 
nlvaiifa Atenus NWvw^tbe White Bouse. 
The telephone number of fieetetery of Agri- 
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eultim OharlM Branium wm used. Be de« 
nouneei It m the wcnrfc of a cruel, eadletio. 
demned fool. 

But you can ney«r tell about theee thlnge. 
llaybe the liner wae Inaerted by a dlsgueted 
taxpayer who thlnke all wasteful spending 
comes under some Brannan plan. 


Xf you don’t get this, 
burned that one. too.** 
filncerely. 


you can say ••WeU he 
J. O. OsaaAXD. 


P. 6.«-Please read this on the House floor. 


Radio Network Monopoly Snppreiiet 
Btoalculiiv •( KefMTW Crfaae Ce» 
uittee Hearingt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Letter From J. D. Garrard, of 
BbnniBf ham, Ala. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAURIE CBAHLE 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday^ April 3,1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I am including a 
letter from Mr. J. D. Qarrard. of Bir¬ 
mingham. Ala. As Mr. Garrard points 
out, he is one of the many taxpayers who 
are carrying the load which is getting 
heavier and heavier. I am calling his 
letter to the attention of the Members of 
the House of Representatives at this 
time, as he has requested me to do. 

The letter follows: 

BntMiNOHAM, Ala.. March 12, 1951. 
Congressman Laurie Battle, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Laurie: I’ve written you many times, 
but I get so mad before I finish the letters 
that I burn them. 

The utter disregard that the Congress as 
well as the White House has for the ta'*:pay- 
ers’ money, the pampering of labor leaders, 
the planned high cost of living by the so- 
called wise men in the White House, the 
potato, butter, and eggs mess, higher and 
higher taxes to be spent more and more 
freely are a few of the things that make 
me mad. 

In yesterday’s paper I saw a little Item that 
said the refurnishing of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives cost $2,667,000. I paid more tax 
this year than 1 ever have before, but It 
would take me more than 3,000 years to pay 
the refurnishing bill for a place for you to 
sit in. Are the halls paved in gold? How 
could that much money be honestly spent 
Just for refurnishing this building? How 
much of It bought mink coats or deep freez¬ 
ers, etc.? You know somebody got filthy rich 
on that deal. Why don’t you Investigate 
before Instead of after the money Is wasted? 
I can’t have anything to compare with this 
House of Representatives’ furnishings and 
there are millions of taxpayers in the same 
fix, and although they may not write and 
tell you, I bet they don’t like it any more 
than I do. 

I think the elected Representatives of the 
people should be more careful how they 
spend the taxpayers’ money than they are of 
their own, and I am dam tired of the Con¬ 
gress giving bllllone of dollars to every na¬ 
tion that asks for it. You know It’s my 
money that you are giving away, and my 
vote for you doesn’t give you the right to give 
Britain bUllons of dollare to become a Social¬ 
ist form of government or to keep VTanco in 
power in Spain. I am not an isolationist. Z 
am a taxpayer and Fm getting tired of being 
pushed around by lAr. Atlee or some other 
foreigner with his hand out. 


Letter From e GI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.UURIEC.BAnLE 

OF ALABAMA 

IN 'IBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’IIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in¬ 
cluding a letter from a grateful OI who 
is thanking our Government for helping 
him. His constructive approach to the 
solution of our difficult problems is com¬ 
mendable. 

The letter follows: 

Birmingham, Ala., February 28,1951. 
Congressman Laurie C. Battle, 

Federal Building. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Battle: I want to first thank the 
Government through you for my education 
on the OI bUl. I think that this benefit 
was the best that could have been given 
a veteran. 

As a very scared but uninformed citizen 
I would like to add my opinions to the many 
you undoubtedly already received. 

It seems to me that we stand to lose to 
Russia by either of two ways, military inva¬ 
sion or economic disorder. 

The present draft laws should take care 
of the next couple of years, but I’ve beard 
the experts are worrying about the next 10 
years. It Is my understanding that the pres¬ 
ent draftee Is released to the Reserves when 
he finishes his duty. Maybe this would be 
a good time to set up a system similar to 
that of the Swiss. They stayed out of two 
world wars. 1 have heard that all physi¬ 
cally qualified men are required to serve in 
a form of active reserve without pay. Of 
course, any such system for this country 
would require a lot of modification but the 
basic idea ought to be sound. Think of all 
the available manpower and brains that 
would be on tap for such occasions as the 
present. Also the Interest of the general 
public would tend to keep the military in 
better shape dmlng peacetime. Yes, I’m In 
the active Reserves (Navy) and I still think 
It’s a good idea. 

As for economics I know very little about 
it. We spend a powerful lot of money both 
at home and abroad and have little to show 
for It. The national debt can hardly be 
written on one sheet of paper. We pay the 
farmers to keep prices up and have price 
control to keep them down. Advocate com¬ 
petition and pay the airlines and others to 
keep them in business. Try to regulate or 
’’antitrust” large firms out of business. 
Something is wrong but I don’t know the an¬ 
swer, either. 

Looks like we might do with more and 
better publicity toe the United States in 
Burope and also on this side of the world. 
We need all the friends we can get. 

I'm also against any Ftrearms Registration 
Act and for the statehood at Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

Tours very truly. 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

or cAuroRNu 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several previous occasions I have pointed 
out to this Congress the monopolistic and 
restraint of trade practices which the 
four major broadcasting networks—the 
National Broadcasting Co., the American 
Broadcasting Co., the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System, and the Mutual Broad¬ 
casting System—are conducting in the 
important field of radio broadcasting 
and the serious effect of these practices 
on the economy of the radio industry 
and, most of all, the serious effect on the 
radio listening public. 

Last week the American Broadcasting 
Co. saw fit to prevent hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of listeners from hearing the most 
important public service broadcast in 
some time, that of the Kefauver crime 
conunittee hearings. 

I believe the best way to explain 
this situation is to read an announce¬ 
ment made over radio station V7SAY 
in Rochester, N. Y., relative to this sta¬ 
tion’s effort to bring to the thousands 
of Rochester radio listeners the broad¬ 
cast of these crime hearings, and the 
refusal of the American Broadcasting 
Co. to allow this station to broadcast 
them. 

In addition to this announcement, I 
wish to submit, as reported to me, the 
telephone conversations between Gordon 
P. Brown, the owner of WSAY in Roches¬ 
ter. N. Y., and the officials of the Ameri¬ 
can Broadcasting Co., telephone conver¬ 
sations of Mr. Brown and his sales man¬ 
ager, Mr. Kelley, with the local ABC 
radio station outlet, copy of a complaint 
filed by Mr. Brown with the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission regarding this 
serious situation, and copy of rebroad¬ 
cast permission as requested of these 
networks by Mr. Brown’s radio station 
WSAY: 

WSAY Announcement 

WSAY wlahes to bring you, the Rochester 
radio listeners, this important message. On 
March 21 the only available broadcast of 
the Kefauver crime committee hearings 
which Rochesterians could hear were those 
which were broadcast on television. WSAY 
on this date requested permission of the 
ABC network to rebroadcast these important 
hearings so that the hundreds of thousands 
of radio listeners in the city could hear these 
vital broadcasts. On this date the ABC net¬ 
work refused WSAY permission to rebroad- 
cast these hearings and promptly arranged 
with the local ABC outlet to broadcast them 
by delayed recording. Yet. In spite of this, 
some of the most important portions of 
these hearings were lost to the Rochester 
listeners, particularly aU of that portion of 
the hearings broadcast In New York City. 
Because of ABC’s refusal to aUow WSAY to 
rebroadcast Important radio programs and 


MArna R. Ban. 
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to KbratdCMt tbo XetAuvar orUiMi commit¬ 
tee bearings, the Boqhester radio llstenen 
have bMn deprived of many vttal portloiiB of 
there bearings, as well as other Important 
radio programs. WSAY for years has made 
It a point to attempt to bring to its listeners 
xneny of the Ixnportimt radio programs 
broadcast but has been thwarted through¬ 
out these years by the refusal of the net- 
worlEs to allow this station to do sa WSAY 
believes that It la high time that such re¬ 
straint of broadcasting be stopped and is 
making formal complaint to the PCC re¬ 
garding thli pr*^ctice of the netwarks. which 
has gone on over a period of years. WSAY 
suggests that you, the listeners, immediately 
send a postal card or letter to Senator Toasr, 
Senate Omoe Building. Weahtngton. D. C. 
X am sure that when the Senators are In¬ 
formed of this situation they will take imme¬ 
diate st^ to correct the further restraint 
of radio programing, by the radio networks, 
to the Rochester listeners. Don't forget, 
write Senator Toerr today. Senate OflBee 
Building, Washington, D. C. Tell him you 
want him to look into the withholding of 
Unpcrtant radio programs from the Roches¬ 
ter listeners by the various networks. 

Demember. WSAY Is eactusively Rochester 
cwned and operated, and is not In any way 
controlled by the networks or owned by In¬ 
terests outside of Rochester. 


TkUHPHOMl CONVSaSATiON Bxtwxeh Qoioon 
F. EnowK. or B«mo StAiiON WSAY. awo 
D ow Shaw, ov ABC. WismEOAT. Mabcb 21, 
1951 

Ifr. Bbowm. This is Mr. Brown at radio 
station WSAY. We have been cheeking on 
televlalon broadcasts of hearings in Hew 
York and find no AM station la broadcasting 
it. 

Mr. SuAW. 1 know just what you are going 
to sak me. and before you ask me I am going 
to say that the answer Is *'Hor’ 

We have bad this come up In several cases. 
fMr. Shaw Stated that in all these cases the 
requests could not be granted as It could not 
be granted to WSAY because "our own sta¬ 
tion in Rochester would be in our hair In S 
minutes. This would be violating the ter¬ 
ritorial rights of our own stations." J 
Mr. Eaoww. How come yojx'tn not putting 
it on your AM network? 

Mr. Ebaw. We have had so many problems. 
tM)r. flOiaw continued to explain the prob- 
lema aMSlng duriz^ the broadcasting by TV 
of the Senate bearing.] Our TV station in 
Columbus bad requests from two stations. 
{Mr. Shaw continued to explain that carry¬ 
ing the audio portion of these hearings ^ 
the AM stations on their network "would lose 
too much oommerolal ttme. In television we 
did not have this problem."] 

<Mr. Brown asked If this was then the com¬ 
plete sivuatlon.) I will ask our director of 
AM statlone and get a final answer. 

(Mr. Brown ssked if he could hold on 
while Mr. Shaw got a definite answer.) 

(Mr. Shaw replied that yes, the AM sta¬ 
tion’s relation man waa with him.) 

(There was a pause of 3 minutes while 
they apparently discussed the situation to¬ 
gether In New York before answering us on 
the phone.) 

Mr. WxuJET. This Is Mr. Weiley. We are 
limited in offering you the audio feed of the 
Senate inveetlgationa primarily foi; two rea- 
aons; our own statlona would have prtanty 
rights on It; second, we might run into 
A. T. A T. trouble over franrbtees, and that 
would Involve legal eompllcatloiu. It la a 
very intereatlng tuhjeot and one which 
should be delved into more thcnmighly. 

(At this point the conversation was con¬ 
cluded.) 


^mmmoum ooimassRoir 

RtruBT, or WARO. jum 1 

WSAY. WXDMXSOAT, Mascb 8I» 199X 

Mr. Bktunr. Bob Kelley speaking. I want 
to find out ate you dupUoatlng any of this 
Kefauver committee thing on AM? 

Mr. Riplbt. Ko. 

Mr. Kkuat. You’re not. huh? 

Mr. Ripuet« Ho. 

Mr. EkLunr. Iwras Just wondering if It was 
going out on AM. 

Mr. RnuBT. I think If It wera we would 
carry tt. However, we haven't been offered 
any yet. We would oertalnly carry it. They 
have got an awful rtda on TV. We haven’t 
been offered any. but If we are, I think we 
will carry It. 

Mr. Ksuat. Have you asked for it at aU? 

Mr. Rtrtxr. The network has been trying 
to line up aomettahm, but they haven’t been 
succesaful aa yet. 


TBLcraom; CosmasATioir 
RiPLsr. or WARO, and Coxotnt P. Baowrr, 
or WSAY. Masch S3.1951 
Mr. Baoww. Are you people going to carry 
the Kefauver oommlttee heartoga? 

Mr. Rifucv. There la no doubt we will If tt 
comes through. 

I.Ir. Ecowh. Naturally you have first choice 
on them. You can broadcast them off of 
WHAM-TV. If yon are going to do this, nat- 
iirally we wont. 

Mr. ritlit. We haven't even considered 
rebroadcasting them off WHAM-TV. 

Mr. Baoww. There !e a chance that the 
network Itaelf would do something. As I un¬ 
derstand, they aren't going to offer It be¬ 
cause their oommercial Bchedule is rather 
high. We want to give you first opportunity. 

but If you dont want it- 

Mr. RiPUEV. dive me a chance to talk to 
Sam. 

Mr. Baoww. X talked to them and they said 
the first Chance was up to you. 

Mr. Rirurr. We have been trying to get an 
O. K. on the networt^. 1 think we are going 
to get permission, and If we can. we are going 
to carry It. I axpeot clearances by tomorrow. 
Going right to headquarters, they haven't 
given anybody tn the country permiaalon for 
doing tt yet. 

Mr. Amww. If you can get permission, you 
are going to do it? We wanted to cheek; how 
can they refuse you permission? 

Mr. Rznxr. Z tXilnk they will O. K. it. 

SuppunsEWT TO BiqnxsT poa RacowsmxaATXow 
AND svmwG Asms OP FOG Acnow 
Be lioenee renewal of ABO owned and op¬ 
erated Stations WBNR. WBNR-TV. Ghloago; 
KA-444a. KA-4459. area. Chicago: KOO, KQO 
FM. San Franelaoo: KA-441. area, Ban ftan- 
cleoo; WJZ and Auk. New York; XAr4444. KA- 
4446, area. New York. N. Y.; KA-4180, KA^ 
4440, area. Loa AagMes; WXYZ-TV. Detroit. 
KA-4855. XA-SIM, area. Detroit. FOCFublio 
Release No. 90781, March 37, 1951.) 

Aa supplement to my request for reocm- 
stderatlon in setting aside the F. 0.0. action 
regarding the renewal of the ABC owned and 
operatod statlona, X aubmit the following 
additional oblectlm herewith: 

Bocheeter, M. T., has four network af¬ 
filiated AM stattone, my independent ela¬ 
tion WSAY, and one daytime l n< to p « ad e nt 
■tatlon, alio one television statton WHAMr 
TV. A great deal of interest has develop 
In the broadcast of the Kefauver oommlttee 
oriline hearlnge in New York City. Wo 
desired to broadoaet the audio portion of 
theee hearings so that psople without tele- 
Tislon sets in tbs Bioohsfter area could hear 
them. We requeeted permission of ABO 9P 
rebroadeast the audio portion of the TV 
broadoaet of these hearings, and we tele¬ 
phoned Mr. Donald Shaw of TV station rela- 


ttornof ABOto HewYorkOtty* Berefened 
me to Mr. Weiley of AM etiitlen relatlane of 
ABO In New York City. 1 leanea from Mr. 
Shaw that several other eequeete have been 
made throughout the Hhtted States to ce- 
taroadeast tbeeo hearlngi cm AM atationa. but 
all were refused. 

Mr. Shaw staied that the AM ABC network 
and aflillatad stations aeuld not emy these 
broadcasts because of their large amount of 
commercial programs.. Mr. Shaw turned me 
over to Mr. WMley who gave the following 
excuses for btlng unbbJb to allow me per¬ 
mission to rebroadcast the Government bear¬ 
ings. We quote Mr. Weiley: "This Is Mr. 
Weiley. Wa are limited H dfferlng you the 
audio feed of the Senate inveatIgaUons pri¬ 
marily for two reasons; our own stations 
would have fttlorlty rlgtita on it; second we 
might run into A. T. A T. trouble over fran¬ 
chises, and that would involve legal compll- 
catioua. It la a very intercattns subject and 
one which should be delved into more ttaor- 
ougbly.*’ 

Because the local ABC AM outlet was not 
broadcasting the audio portion of the TV 
broadcast of theee hearings, the majority of 
the people of Rocheeter who own only AM 
sets were unable to hear this most impor¬ 
tant beoadcaat of Mr. Kefauver and Mr. 
Tbbey'a Investigating committee, particular^ 
the part most Interesting to Rochester listen¬ 
ers. that portion oonduoted in Hew York City. 

After being refused penniselcn to refcroad- 
cast these programs by ABC In New York 
City, I telephmed the local ABC cutlet, 
WARO. In Rochester, N. Y,, who advised me 
according to the endoasd tranteiipt of my 
conversation with WARC's manager, Mr. Fred 
Bipley. It is quite ajmarent from this con¬ 
versation that WABC had not Intended to 
rebroadcast the audio portion of the TV 
broadcast of these programs, but they were 
waiting for the ABC audio network to place 
it on the regular AM lines. 

Xf WSAY had bad blanket permission to 
rebroadea::t these Government hearings, the 
listeners cf Rochester, N. Y., would not have 
been deprived of the most important part of 
the testimony that which was conducted in 
New York City, Tbere is no doubt that the 
fact that WBAT, in an. aggreulve effort to 
bring this Kefauver program to the Rcches- 
tc.* listeners on AM radio, finally forced ABC 
to feed the program to Its afiUlate. WABC, 
In Rochester. The rebroadcast of the audio 
porUon Off the TV program of the Kefauver 
committee crime hearings would have teen 
picked up from WHAM-TV. 

WSAY haa conaistently requested permla- 
alon (per attached mlnmogreimed request) 
of the ABC owned end operated etetlona 
whoee Uoen'ios ere Involved In this proceed¬ 
ing. Attached hereto In addition to the 
copiee of my conversation with WARC’a 
manager Mr. Fred Ripley, ere copiee of my 
telephone conversation with the offleteU o< 
the ABC network. 

It iB Imperative that the ABO lleenae re- 
aewele Involved herein not be granted until 
euch time ea the ABO network realixee that 
blanket pemUeeton to rebroadeast must be 
given In Instances where they do not own the 
^perty rights of the programs to be re- 
aroedCMt. 

I am confident toat further investigation 
by the FCO In toLn matter will dleeUwe the 
fact that many eommunttiea throughout the 
Gaited States wen deprived of this Im¬ 
portant bioaScaat b fcausa of tbe undue w- 
etrlotlona and mlalnteepretatlona of the re- 
hroadeast rulsc by tbe ABO network. This 
Is quite epparent from the oonvenaUen 
whleh X had with the ABO oMals. 

X mssBltf nqdest that four Qommlwtai 
oqnaidmr this ee a euppleinnt to my requaet 
for reconslderatlen In eetttag aelde of FOO 
action, filed with you on March 18 regarding 
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th9 llcexive renewal of ABC owned and op¬ 
erated stations: and that your Commission 
give careful study to the problems Involved 
and request that the ABC network cease 
such misinterpretation of the rebroadcast 
rule, as well as such restraint of rebroad¬ 
casting, and that your Commission not renew 
the licenses of the ABC owned and operated 
stations until such a time as they discontinue 
the practices mentioned above. 

OcotDosr P. Baoww. 

Radio Station WSAY, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mahch 29. 1951. 

RnmoAocABT Pmcnsiow as It Pertains to 
FCC Role 3.191 (d) 

We hereby grant blanket permission to 
Station WSAY to rebroadcast the programs 
of those sponsors desiring them so rebroad¬ 
cast by WSAY; and which sponsors are using 

Station-as the originating station for 

their programs. It is expressly understood 
that the above blanket permission for re¬ 
broadcasting is only for the purpose as it 
may apply to section 3.191 (d) of the FCO 
rules and regulations as quoted below; and 
that nothing in this blanket permission to 
rebroadcast shall give permission to radio 
station WSAY for such rebroadcastlng as It 
shall pertain to any program, talent, or any 

other rights of the program which - 

does not control; nor shall WSAY rebroadcast 
the program without the express authority 
and permission of the sponsors, which orig¬ 
inate their programs over Station- 

SECTION a. 191 (D) or THE FCC RULES AND 

regulations 

“No licensee of a standard or high-fre¬ 
quency broadcast station shall rebroadcast 
the program of any other class of United 
States radio station without written author¬ 
ity having first been obtained from the Com¬ 
mission upon application accompanied by 
written consent or certification of consent 
of the licensee of the station originating the 
program." 

Mr. Speaker, it Is irony personified 
that the Senate of these United States 
entrusted the proceedings of its cham¬ 
bers and gave permission to the Ameri¬ 
can Broadcasting Co. to broadcast these 
most important crime committee hear¬ 
ings only to find that this radio chain 
violated this trust of free speech given 
it by the Senate by suppressing the free 
broacasting of the public Senate hear¬ 
ings in many communities of this coun¬ 
try; and not only this, but the American 
Broacasting Co. proceeded to make a 
commercial radio program out of the 
public hearings of the Senate investiga¬ 
tors and their witnesses. 

Mind you, my fellow Congressmen, not 
only did the American Broadcasting Co. 
withhold the free broacast of this hear¬ 
ing to radio listeners, but this network 
made a commercial program of these 
hearings and sold the proceedings of 
these Government public hearings to 
Time magazine for its sponsorship. I 
quote a paragraph from an article titled 
"Kefauvercasts Prove a Real Tele Bar¬ 
gain,*’ from page 15 of the March 31 
issue of the trade paper Billboard, carry¬ 
ing a date line New York, March 24: 

ABCVTV Pans Out 

The one outfit to come out ahead on the 
hearings was ABO-TV which sold the pro¬ 
ceedings to Time magaeine. The only can¬ 
cellations suffered by ABO-TV were spot 
announcements, since the one night the 
hearings were carried by ABC-TV fell into 


open time. ABC-TV isn't revealing the deal 
It made with Time, but it's known that the 
magaEine bought the event at bargain rates. 

The American Broadcasting Co. has 
violated the confidence and trust of the 
Senate. As licensee of numerous radio 
broadcasting and TV stations, it has vio¬ 
lated its public trust and service obliga¬ 
tions and, further, this radio chain has 
violated the requirement under the 
licenses which it holds to be *‘a public 
Interest, convenience, and necessity.” 

It is high time that the practices of re¬ 
straint of trade, the restriction of broad¬ 
casting and rebroadcasting of radio pro¬ 
grams be stopped by these radio chains; 
and I wish to ask that the Department of 
Justice, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission take immediate action against 
these radio chains to protect the free 
radio of this country, and, also, that this 
Congress favorably consider H. R. 73 and 
H. R. 10, bills designed to prevent such 
suppression of radio broadcasting. 


A New Direction to World Peace—Help 
the Rttssiani Get Rid of Stalin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include in my remarks 
a resolution Introduced by me yesterday, 
the purpose of which is to give a new 
direction to our foreign policy: an alli¬ 
ance between the American people and 
the Russian people and other peoples of 
the Russian Union to help their libera¬ 
tion from their present Communist en¬ 
slavement. The resolution recently in¬ 
troduced in the Senate and in the House 
known as the McMahon resolution, in 
my opinion, is defective, faulty, and 
dangerous inasmuch as it seeks to have 
us enter into an agreement with Stalin. 
Agreements with Stalin abandons the 
peoples he has enslaved. Herewith is 
the text of the resolution introduced by 
me yesterday: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence of 
1776 in the following words: "• • • 

that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life. 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights. Governments are in¬ 
stituted among Men,—deriving their Just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish 
It, and to institute new Government, laying 
Its foundation on such principles and or- 
ganlEing its powers In such form, as to them 
Shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and RapplneBs."; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men. 


everywhere, at all times and under all forms 
of government; and 

Whereas these principles flow from certain 
essential truths, among which are— 

That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
human agency has Jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate hU rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there Is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of God; and 

Whereas communism wears a humanita¬ 
rian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social Justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a re¬ 
sult of its immoral doctrine founded in 
malice setting man against man. class against 
class, and all men against God: and 

Whereas communism thrusts itself beyond 
civil government and political philosophy, 
claiming the whole man, denying all spir¬ 
itual values, denying his inalienable rights, 
and seeking to transform all human beings 
created by God in His Image into soulless 
biological units, to be fitted into a military 
and economic machine designed for world 
revolution; and 

Whereas commimlsm, although not native 
to Russia, was adopted by a small, ruthless 
Bolshevik minority which by treachery, de¬ 
ceit, brutal force, and terror subverted and 
destroyed the freedom gained by the Rus¬ 
sian people and other peoples within the 
former Russian Empire in their democratic 
revolution of February 1917; and 

Whereas communism after coming to power 
In Russia succeeded until recently by means 
of false propaganda, deceit, police-state 
methods, and hermetically sealed frontiers, 
in keeping the non-Soviet world largely 
ignorant of the plight of the peoples within 
the Soviet Union and, in turn, keeping the 
peoples within the Soviet Union in ignorance 
of the true nature of conditions existing out¬ 
side its borders and particularly of conditions 
in the democratic world; and 

Whereas communism has taken the lives 
of tens of millions of human beings in the 
Soviet Union, including a vast number of the 
members of its own armed forces (other than 
in the late war), and has enslaved the peo¬ 
ples by robbing peasants of their farms and 
transforming them into landless agricultural 
robots; by chaining workers to their factories 
and transforming them into homeless indus¬ 
trial robots; by depriving intellectuals of free, 
dom of creative work and thought and trans¬ 
forming them into voiceless Ideological ro¬ 
bots; by submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women; old and young, 
workers (industrial and white collar), peas¬ 
ants, and intellectuals, to the subhuman con¬ 
ditions of concentration camps in uninhabi¬ 
table areas and transforming them into a 
nameless host of more than 16,000,000 state 
slaves; by the uprooting and dispersal of 
minority groups; by practicing genocide upon 
national groups within the Soviet Union and 
making of the Soviet Union a burial ground 
of nations: and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the institution of the family in the 
Soviet Union by an enforced collective way 
of life, by Inordinate control and indoctrina¬ 
tion of the children, and by setting members 
of the same family against one another 
through fear and terror: and 

Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying religion in the Soviet Union by 
Xostering atheism, by ridiculing and perse- 
cuting the sincere religious expression of the 
people, by perverting religious instincts in 
the hearts of the young, by murdering the 
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rtpvMNnitattvw o< nOlgloDi, by dMtntctton of 
piftow of worship and iba a b oi tt lo n ol Mb- 
gioiia tnitltxrttona, by toloratlns only wU- 
giouB aervloM subionrtMit to tbo iiata. and 
by deifying the leader of the Bed segiaMi and 

Whereas eominunlem by toiae and deceit 
has transrormed into a tool of International 
aggression, the Soviet Amy. eonaeripted of 
peaee-loviag peasaiitB. voilnre. and intellec¬ 
tuals whose true aatl^tommunlet sentiment 
has been deinonstrajled by numerous xsecl^. 
(such as; l9»b^ia»e resolt of the BSttle Meet 
at Kronstadt led by Bstrltchenko; Itdl—the 
plan to overHivow the Communist raglahl led 
by liarshal Takhasheeslcy. head of stf the 
Soviet amed fOmss. resulting In the Spurge'* 
of four cf the five Soviet Army m a nm a li , 300 
generale, and over 30,000 other Soviet Amy 
officers: l0:A>43~movement invotving an 
antl-Communlit army at liberation of over 
SOOXlOO soldiers led by General Vlaasov), the 
■ame army whoae patriotic spirit was manl- 
fsstcd In the victoiloue march from Stalin¬ 
grad to Berlin in the gaUant defense of 
their homeland: and 

Whereas communism by mUelng false and 
appealing promises, In an atmosphere of Ideo- 
Icglcal black-out in the Soviet Union, per¬ 
verts the patriotic fervor of a certain number 
of young tdeallsta, who have a genuine desire 
to serve their people, and exploits it for an 
antlhuman conspiracy: and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny ccmcentratea tte ef¬ 
forts on promoting artlfteial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo¬ 
ples within the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States and of other free na¬ 
tions whose basic aqpirstlons as human be¬ 
ings are identical, and who have no real 
conflicting intereats; and 

Whereas communism not satisfied with 
the exploitation of millions of people in the 
Soviet union has already forced MSrxlst- 
Stallnlet tyranny on the once free and inde¬ 
pendent nations of Latvia. Lithuania. Bs- 
tonla. Poland. Rumania, Bulgaria. Hungary, 
Albania. Oxechoslovakla. and also parts of 
Germany and Austria, and initially on Yugo¬ 
slavia which still follows the Communist 
ideology, and in the words of the United 
States Supreme Court Justice Jackson in the 
recent ease of American Communication As¬ 
sociation V. Bonds <839 U. 8. at p. 489) . **The 
international police state hae crept over 
Bsatem Burope by deception, coercion, coup 
d'Atat, axui terrorism and amaaslnatlon.”: 
and communism has conquered China and is 
In the prooeae of attempting to subjugate 
Koran. Tibet, Indochina, and Malaya, and 
seeks eventually to enslave freemen every¬ 
where; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or 
more of the free nations with the Commu¬ 
nist regime that now enslavee the peoples 
within the Soviet Union strengthen mate¬ 
rially and morally the poeltlon of said regime, 
weaken the resistance to Communist tyr¬ 
anny, and dim the hopes of the people for 
liberation; such agreeme nt s with said regime 
being used by it only to its advantage for 
the purpoeea of accumulating additional 
■trength and to the disadvantage of every 
other country seeking honorably to compose 
differences with It; it being one of the prime 
techniques of communism to disregard truth 
and honor and to ignore agreements when¬ 
ever opporttme: and 

Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth column that operate in the free coun¬ 
tries of the world to enslave them to inter¬ 
national oommunlam, there extats in Buasla 
a potential force for freedom composed Of 
the greet majortty of the peoples of BtUala 
who yearn for liberty, which foice. If acti¬ 
vated by the enoouragement and poaitivc 
aid of the free peoples of the world, wlU en¬ 
able them to liberate tbemaelvea and over¬ 
throw the Communist tyranny and help 


'ptnee <w***»^*M< CB Uss path of peace. 
of ptanging it into the hdosanot of n thM 
world war: and 

Whereas past tragic mlstakei In the noli- 
dee of certain of the free natlona. tnclliding 
that of the United Stotee, toward the Com¬ 
munist mKlino In the Soviet Union and « 
failure tvuf to understand the true nature, 
extent, and tbe anormity of ita aggremive 
designs have substantially eontributad to- 
waxd placing said Communist regime in * 
jMsitlon Where it now Is a clear and preaent 
'iINffiger to world peace and tbe trse progrees 
ot mankind cempeUing the United States 
and Dtlisr free natlona agffin to undertake 
e vest program of armament expcTMliturea; 
and 

Whereas, while tw rearm wi^ reluctance 
and would prefer to devote ovr energies to 
peace, we am determined to defend <h|r free¬ 
dom: and 

Whereae rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compom differences with tbe 
Communist rtgime by treatiee and agres- 
ments leaving undisturbed eaid regime and 
Ite present enormous conquests of eggns- 
sion will over a period of years, place a crush¬ 
ing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties would tend to stahlliad said regime 
In its conquests and give a benediction to a 
way of Ufa that hae declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 

Whereat the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Mow. theie- 
fore, be it 

Reaolved ty the House of Rspreaentatives 
(the Senate concurring). That the Congress 
ot the United States hereby rsaffirme the his¬ 
toric friendship of the American people with 
the Russian people and the other peoplee 
within the Soviet Union twtween whom there 
are innumerable ties of klnchip and concern¬ 
ing whose mutual asplratloas for democracy, 
liberty, and Justice there has always been 
an alUanee. That alUance was symbollaed 
In 1917. when the Russian people and other 
peoplee of the Rumian Bmplre had freed 
themeelvea from the wutoovacy of the mara 
but before they were enslaved by tbe Bol¬ 
sheviks, by the weeds of President Wilson 
in behalf of the American people to tbe peo¬ 
ples of Russia: ''Bwe Is a fit partner for a 
league of honor." 

Sec. 3. The Oongrees of the United States, 
on behalf of the Araeelcan people, solemnly 
pledges that tbe common struggle against 
oommunlam In which thh Nation, toother 
with otber free natlona. Is now engaged, to 
not directed against those who have been 
misled by commtmtom Unrough no fault of 
their own but agatast thoae who have til¬ 
led Uiem; that Umse who have unwlttln^y 
served the small clique in aontrJl of the 
Communist regime or in countries captive 
to It should not fear vengesoice, provided 
they teeak tOt with eommimtom;, and that 
the Amsrloan people recognise the right of 
the peoplee of Ruasto and of the countries 
now held captive by sMd Communist regime 
to bring to Justice thetr oppreseors who are 
leading them Into another world war that 
wlU, mean the destruction of many more 
mlUlona of lives and at many cittos, heunas, 
. and the countryside within the Soviet Union. 

Sac. 8. (a) The Uongress of tbe United 
6tatea herffiiy s xpr sasa s the firm convtetlon 
of tbe American people that the pecgilea 
within the Soviet Ualou have the r^t ctf 
.aslf-detarmlnatlon (inoludlag tlw rlgM ot 
any of tha n a t to na wttbm the Soviet Utokm 
.to ehooaa tta own feraa of govanunant and 
atoo tha to fom o iraa faderatlon) 

, haaad on the fvae axpraaiion ot popular will, 
namely, that no nation epn ha riapclvad of 
.tanltory by farce and that no nation can 
keep territory by foiee, and. by free aleo- 
' tlon, to be govaraed by their own Consent, 


<b> Itrla fufthi ifepr id to be the fim 
oa n vIotiBB at the AmwrtOHi ptopto that the 
Ruastan paopki and the other propiaa within 
the Bovlat umonRave tha tight to the bade 
ftaadcml ior whtoh they have long strugglad 
and tor Whtoh in world War n they togcGwr 
with other paoplc, shed their blood, among 
which Criattonia ate—• 

(1) tha right of paaauita to tlwlr own toad, 
to work it as they sea At. and to diappae of 
the froltBOf their laher as they sac fit; 

(2) tharigitoof woiltorBlnaalacttimly 
type and place of thatar emidoyinaot, and to 
obtain equitable wages and decent working 
hours and condltloas through the oegantos- 
tion of their own truly inatq^dent trade- 
unions; 

(8) the right of Intoncetuals to freedom 
of aetotttlflc and arttotlc creation, to freedom 
of cultural Intefoonree with the whole world, 
and to eetablbttunent of educatlonel, sden- 
iffto. and cultural tnstitntlODe, independent 
of (Rate control; 

(I) the right of pcUtlegl prtoonere of all 
elaieee to immediate llhcraUon and aid In 
rehabilitation; 

(6) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the preee, and freedom of 
each national group to use ite own language; 

(d) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to he secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and eSeota, against unreason¬ 
able saareffiee and eeiaum; 

(7) t' e right of the people to Uto. liberty, 
and private ownership of jnroperty; tbe right 
ot an aoeused to a speedy and public trial 
in accordance with principles of taw and 
Justice; 

<8) the freedcon of movement within the 
country and of travffi abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en¬ 
gage in comsoerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and m all peaceful activities; 

(9) the f reedom of families from the Com¬ 
munist way of life and from imdue atate 
Interference and control, ard of parents to 
the education of their own children; 

(10) the freedom of tbe Armed Forces to 
defend the legitimate Interscte of tbe Rus¬ 
sian peopla and tbe other peoples within the 
Soviet Unlcm, the right and oMlgatlon of the 
Armed Forcae to protect the pecqile from the 
Communist tyranny, end the freedom of the 
Armed Forces from being used and aug¬ 
mented by the Communist tyranny into an 
aggressive fores both against its own people 
and against psaoefui nations. 

lEac. 4. To give meaning to their historic 
friendship for the Russian people and tbe 
otber peoples within the Soviet Union, the 
Congress of the United States hereby ex¬ 
presses the strong hope of the American peo¬ 
ple for an early liberation of the Russian 
people and the other peoples wlUiin tbe 
Soviet union from their 33-yeaT-long Com¬ 
munist enslsvement. To aestot In bringing 
about that Uheratlon at the earliest possible 
date, the President of tbe United States to 
hereby requested— 

(1) to make no further agreement end no 
commitxnents to the present Soviet regime 
that would tend in any way to maintain, 
■tabUtoe, or further extend its power over 
the enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union; 

(2) to foimiilato a new and stiongsr for- 

al^ poUcy which,, among other things, rsc- 
ogniass the ementlaily evU nature of the 
C ommu ni s t regime hexit 90 ; the destruction 
of the United Blataa and of itm free world 
and lald regime and 

the Ruastan piiple wad other peoplee of the 
Soviet Unkm: j ".c'i . 

(8) to explora tht'BMtliodi vHiereby our 
. re pr me n tati^ in, tiW'Ohited Nattone may 
. urge that body to amlet the Bueeton people 

and other pe^^WtXg^ the Bovlet Union to 
Obtain Uheratlon from thdr p rae cn t enelave- 
, mant and exetoanaa fat thalr orerent renre- 
cehtatibn in UwCmlted Katlotis a true repre- 
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iMl^.lior»; 

«__ ._ 

j 1|ii flrit tiiai Iq 
~ «o ft>« 

. ., -tipirIfurttPt ptftoi tin t ii i id t i* 
MbM ‘pmteiiam$. oo^iiwMoftt <tf iMojpSM; 

ti) td eSjpM thi iiB»«|i >«• iffhrnim tM 
American people througli ttustt Oofttmment, 
ft&A by private meazie with Oovemment a«- 
■letanoe and otbaradei hliy offer material aid 
and mmral support to active lighters now 
struggling for the Obgrftttdn of the Russian 
people and other peoples within the Soviet 
Union and p^le m other Ctommunlst-dom- 
inated r- 


Asaifftrtftry of dw North Adantic Pact 
KTITBMION OP REBiARKS 

HON. HEL^ PRICE 

m TBB BOUSff OP RffPRMRTATlVEB 


Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, today la the 
aecond ftimiversary of the signing of the 
Korth AUantle Pact here In Washington 
by the ministers of the 12 original mem¬ 
bers. 

The signing of this pact was a high 
light in the struggle of the free nations 
against the forces of slavery. 

It is appropriate that we should be 
discussing here on this floor the ques¬ 
tion of the draft and universal military 
training while we celebrate this im¬ 
portant anniversary. 

The united States is a key nation in 
the pact Our strength or weakness may 
wen make or break the pact. An integral 
part of our strength will be the provisions 
for a strong draft bill accompanied by 
a program to provide universal military 
training. 

The free nations took heart when the 
North Atlantic Pact was brought Into 
being. They saw our Nation take its 
place on the battle line against possible 
Communist aggression. 

They are now celebrating this anni¬ 
versary in the free capitals in Europe. 
During their celebration they will have 
their eyes on our capital. They will be 
watching the outcome of our debate on 
strengthening our Nation. 

Will we turn our back on the free na¬ 
tions on this anniversary? Will we make 
this anniversary a ptrM of rejoicing, a 
period in which to reflect on the mean¬ 
ing of the strength and solidarity of the 
free nations, or will we leave the cele¬ 
bration to the masters of the Kremlin 
and turn oaut backs on our friends and 
allies? The answer is ours to make by 
writing a strong dxmft and universal 
mlUtaiy tratolng program. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the fallowing statemen t by the 
Rreiddent on the occasion of the second 
annlvseamT of the signing of the North 
ANantle Treaty: 

arSTSMSMT ST TBS PSSSttBMT OW VSCS SSPOini 

AMWivsssAar ov Vii* ticam AtMano iSsstt 

Oa the itooad tort&diy of tbe NCrth Aft- 
limtio Txsftty it is mpytapeiisike that ijw take 
Stock of our progress. 


?ibe most sneoursiiag fsot wbieb steads 
out todsy is that Emop* is stroager end tn 
a bettor posltkm to dsfsnd itssn tbsa it was 

ft yter ago, 

This stems from the detenalnetion of the 
Irte peoples of feuro]M to bsip thsmsslTes. 
Thetar determtnstloa as weU as their strength 
hes been l ac r t es ed by the emistsaace which 
we have been able to give them. Sven nwre 
Important, our joint efforta have acquired 
greater effectiveness through me eetehllah- 
ment of General msenhower’s unified com¬ 
mand. Por the fint tlms tn history there 
mats tn peace an integrated international 
force whoee object is to maintain peace 
through strengto. Sis years ago General 
Elsenhower led eueh a force to victory, but 
we devoutly pray that our preeent course 
of action succeed and maintain peace 
without war. 

The armed fmoes of the North Atlantic 
Treaty oountriea will grow more rapidly in 
the future as 8tetq>ed-up training and pro¬ 
duction programs begin to bear fruit. An 
enormous milltwy production program is 
under way In the tmited SUtes, and our 
alliea, despite limited f acilttiea and raaouroea, 
have already more than doubled their rate 
of military production. 

Just as Important os the forces which ws 
are building together is the spirit of cooper¬ 
ation and Joint effort which has been great¬ 
ly atrengtbened. This is a solid sobisvement 
which will bring rewards of bappineu and 
prosperity to our peoples long after the 
passing of the present emergency. 

The events of the past 2 years have 
proved beyond question the wisdom of the 
course we adopted in signing the North At¬ 
lantic IVeaty. Developments since the war 
have made it more clear than ever before 
that no xmtlon can find safety behind Its 
own frontiers—that the only security lies 
In collective security. 

While we have reason to take pride tn our 
accomplishments, we cannot forget that the 
road ahead is still long and hard. The people 
of the United States and the people of Eu¬ 
rope must aooept heavy burdens, with both 
determination and patience. I am confident 
that we will march forward together, with 
speed and vigar. Above all, I feel certain 
that we will not relax the great effort which 
is now undor way. 


llM.A4ftlpbJ.Sftbftth 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B.ISLLER 

or sow VOBK 

IN TSB BOUSE OF BEPRBSENTAITVBS 
Wednesday, February 29,1951 

Mr. HEfXER Ur. Speaker, our distin- 
guisbed colleague, the Honorable Adolph 
Saiath, has today attained the venerable 
age of four score and five. Few mortal 
men are prlviteged to reach this ad¬ 
vanced age, and fewer still have attained 
such an incomparable record of achieve¬ 
ment and service to our Nation as did 
our colleague whom we are honoring 
today. 

Bis long and distinguished service in 
Ccogress, his inspiring leadership, and 
his courageous efforts to serve the best 
interests of our country and the Ameri¬ 
can people have unquestionably earned 
for him the recognition as an elder 
statesman in the best and most noble 
tradition. Be is n man of deep convlc- 


uom and a great believer in human 
rights and humanitarian principles, 
^^oughorut his long servloe in this 
Houm, which extends over a period of 
neariy four and a half decades, he has 
con^ntly championed and supported 
all liberal and constructive legidation 
On this occasion, it is worth while rel 
calling that Judge Sabath came to this 
country as an immigrant boy from 
Bohemia—present-day Ceechoslovakia— 
and that largely by hard work and his 
own ability reached great heights as a 
national figure and an outstanding 
American. Today, he is almost an in¬ 
stitution in himself, vroll-beloved by the 
people and revered by his colleagues in 
Congress. 


It is my fervent wish, as we extend our 
congratulatlcms and affection to Adolph 
Sabath on this day, that the good Lord 
will continue to spare him and to give 
him many long yean so that our coun¬ 
try may have the benefit of his wisdom 
and leadership. 


Hon. Jelm A. Oltonel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P.OXEILL 

or nNNSTLVAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 
Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my r«narks in the 
Record, I wish to include the following: 

1 am pleased to have an opportunity 
to place into this permanent Congass- 
sxoNAL Record a simple statement of 
praise for my friend, neighbor, and able 
Commissioner, the Honorable John A. 
OTtonnell, just retiring as Commissioner 
of the Philippine War Damage Commis¬ 
sion by reason of the termination of 
the Commission according to law and 
upon the completion of its functions. 

John A. O’Donnell, formerly of Scran¬ 
ton, Pa., and now of Washington. D. C., 
has served this particular Commission 
with distinction, and it is my privilege to 
so note the same in our Congressional 
Record, and to add that bis work has 
not in any manner deviated from his 
background of work as a young man. as 
that career throughout his life to this 
point had every indication of ability and 
clean success. 

I am happy to note that this Commis¬ 
sion concluded its affairs most success¬ 
fully and returned to the Treasury over 
$1,600,000 out of its administrative funds. 
This respect for Federal funds and care¬ 
ful use of. the same indicates a serious 
regard for his trust and speaks more 
than words for his ability as an admin¬ 
istrator. 

For a man in his middle forties, edu- 
eated at the University of Scranton, Har¬ 
vard, and Georgetown, John O’Donnell 
has had progressively Important assign¬ 
ments. Labor adviser at NRA, serious 
responsibility at ICC in the Division of 
Motor Carriers, private in the Army to 
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thA rank of major in World Wax n. Im¬ 
portant work with General Brskine in 
the reemployment agency after the war 
and in the function reappnsible for the 
return of our men to their work after 
the victory of War n. Then his assign¬ 
ment to the Philippine Commission. 

Handling |400,000,000 for claims with 
but two other associates and in a far¬ 
away country, and doing the same with 
the complete praise of all concerned is 
an accomplishment. Receiving claims 
and making awards is difficult work, and 
when it is done in the aftermath of war 
and in a foreign country, and done with 
praise, seem to call for reiteration of the 
praise. 

I am pleased to learn and note that 
in the presentation of the materials for 
appropriations before our appropriate 
Committee on Appropriations during 
the past year that the same committee 
was expressive in its commendations of 
the work of the Commission and its 
high regard for the purposes for which 
this Congress allotted taxpayers’ money. 

That the Commission completed its 
work a month earlier than its allotted 
terms seems to but accumulate praise 
for this Commission and this Commis¬ 
sioner. 

The people from my district, the Tenth 
District of Pennsylvania. I am certain, 
join with me in wishing John A. O’Don¬ 
nell Godspeed along the path of his 
fine career. 


Mticli Distortiea in Look Article 


EXTENSION OF REldARKS 

HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 

or mcAs 

IN TBS HOUSE OF BSPRSSSNTATlVEB 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
include the following article by Peter 
Molyneaux from the Dallas Morning 
News: 

Much Disrovnoir m Look Abticlk 
(By Peter Molyneatu) 

In the current Uwue of Look xnagulne, 
there Ic a deliberately slanted distortion of 
the truth about Mexican-Axnerloans in Texas. 
It occupies eight of the magazine’s large 
pages and is Illustrated with 26 photographs, 
many of which obviously were speclaUy 
posed. It is headed “Texas* forgotten 
people: A million and a half Mexican-Amerl- 
cans live on little more than hope.** And it 
opens with the following paragraphs: 

“Texas tub thumpers enjoy shouting about 
the State’s bumper crop of millionaires. But 
there is an awkward silence where conversa¬ 
tion veers to the subject of the 'million and 
a half Texans of Mexican descent who com¬ 
prise the Mexican problem. The silence be¬ 
comes eloquent when the facts of the Mexi¬ 
can problem are known. The truth Is simply 
this: Nowhere else in America is a group of 
people so downtrodden and defenseless, and 
nowhere are human dignity and life held In 
such low regsrd. 

“This eharge carries the crushing author¬ 
ity of Texas’ own health statistics: 

"Bach year. 81 out of every 100.000 Anglo- 
American Texans die of tuberculosis; during 


the same year, 209 out of every 100,000 Latins 
(the Texan name for Mexioan-Amerloans) 
die of the disease.** 

This lead gives a fair Idea of the whole 
arUole. of its viciously hissed tone, its bogus 
holier-than-thou Indignation, and its facts. 

The first fsot it oltei, the crushing author¬ 
ity of which is suppoaM to support its sen¬ 
sational chargee, simply isn’t a fact at all. 

It Just Isn’t true that 909 out of every 
100.000 Mexlcan-AmerlcazH in Texas die of 
tuberculosis every year. 

If it were true It would mean that every 
year 8.136 Mexlcan-Amerloans in Texas die 
of tuberculosis. If there are a million and 
a half Mexlcan-Amerlcans in the State, that’s 
15 units of 100.000. end 15 times 209 is 8,136. 

There are not 8.135 deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis among Mexlcan-Amerlcans in Texas 
in a year. 

There are not 3.135 deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis in a year among all of the 7.700.000 
people in Texas. Anglo-Americans, and Ne¬ 
groes Included. 

If the figures of the Look article were cor¬ 
rect, and If we assumed that the rate of 31 
in 100.000 applied to Negroes as well as Anglo- 
Americans, the total <tf deaths from tuber¬ 
culosis in Texas in a year would be mors 
than 6,000. Tbs actual annual average is 
about 2.700. 

If Look’s figures were correct, the death 
rate from tubereuloala in Texas would be 
about 65.8 to the 100,000. The 1948 report 
of the United States Public Health Service 
shows that the real rate was 35.7 per 100,000. 

This isn’t something to brag about, but 
the actual rate is much lower than in many 
other States and lower than the rate in 
New York, where l^k’s editorial offices are 
located. 

In this connection. It is pertinent to point 
out that Texans do not have to apologize 
for either the State’s present death rate gen¬ 
erally or the progress they have made In 
lowering it. The magazine Look is published 
In Dee Moines. Iowa, and a comparison of the 
death rates of Iowa and Texas has some point 
here. 

In 1987, for example, the death rate from 
all causes in lows was 10.4 per 1,000 popula¬ 
tion, while that of Texas was 10.6 per 1,000. 
There were then 12 States in the Union hav¬ 
ing lower death rates than Iowa and 18 
States with lower rates than Texas. 

In 1047 the death rate in Iowa was 10.2 per 
1,000, but that of Texas .had been reduced to 
8.8 per 1,000. The number of States with 
lower death rates than Iowa increased from 
12 in 1937 to 27 in 1048. whereas the number 
of States with lower death rates than Texas 
had declined from 16 In 1987 to only 3 In 
1947. 

But the point to all this la that the first 
fact on which the sensational charges of the 
Look article is based is such a groundless 
and outrageous exaggeration and such a de¬ 
liberate distortion of the truth that it com¬ 
pletely discredits the whole srtiele. 

The very title of the article Is untrue. 
Far from the Mexlcan-Amerlcans in Texas 
being a forgotten people, they are a people 
very much on the mind of the State’s leaders, 
and for some time they have been the con¬ 
cern of the State goverzunent itself. The 
good-neighbor commission, created by the 
Texas Legislature several years ago. and of 
which NeviUe O. Penrose. Fort Worth oilman, 
ia chairman, is making genuine progress in 
Improving their lot and opportimitles and In 
bringing about better relations between them 
and the Anglo-American population. And 
last year, under the forthright leadership of 
Oov. Allan Shivers, a council for the study of 
human relations was established for the ex¬ 
press purpose of determining ways and 
means of improving the relationship between 
the Bdgllsb-speak^ and Spahlah-speaklhg 
peoples of Texas.’* 

Chairman Penrose puts it this way: “The 
people of Texas, working hand in hand with 


our closest neighbors, south of the Bio 
Qrande. are rapidly curing a series of eondi- 
tiona which nono of us in this genoration had 
a hand in creating, ws inherited them. lh« 
tellbrent leadership and an enlightened peo¬ 
ple are determined that posterity will live td 
a cordial, hospitable atmosphere ae neigh¬ 
bors and friends.*' 


End of 1 Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricord, 1 Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Herald 
of April 2,1951: 

End or a Debate 

After weeks of debate the Senate gets down 
to oases today on the issue of troops to 
Europe. Under a unanimous-consent agree¬ 
ment, entered into March 21, the Chamber 
will remain in continuous session until It 
has disposed al Senate Resolution 99 and 
all the complicated amendments and counter 
proposals that go with it. 

This action comes none too soon. What 
began as the great debate has degenerated 
into a rather pointless family squabble. The 
public has become bored and our allies in 
Europe have become restlese and confused. 

It is considered a foregone conclusion 
that the Senate will end by giving its ap¬ 
proval both to General Eisenhower’s appoint¬ 
ment as NATO supreme commander and to 
the assignment of American troops which 
has already been made to that command. 
The great question mark Is whether it will 
insist on Including some language implying 
the obligation of the President to consult 
Congress on future troop commitments. 

We sincerely hope that the resolution 
which finally emerges will be the minimum 
one affirming Senate backing for the com¬ 
mitments already made. That will have the 
optimum effect abroad. And It is seriously 
to be doubted whether any action the Senate 
takes now wUl sway domestic thinking on 
the constitutional questions involved. 

The vital thing at the moment is to 
demonstrate that, whatever our differences 
at home, we are united In our determination 
to oppose Commimlst aggreesion wherever 
it may threaten. 

With all due respect to the advocates of 
a tough resolution, it has sometimes looked 
as If they had forgotten that fact. They have 
seemed to bold the cold war between Russia 
and the west as of less Importance than 
the cold war between the White House and 
Capitol HIU. 

In their embittered attacks on the Presi¬ 
dent they have accused him of usurping 
congressional functions through an enlarge¬ 
ment of his constitutional duties as Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. To 
the outside observer, however, it has been 
no less apparent that they were attempting 
to read into their own oonetltutlonal powers 
of providing for the common defense and of 
declaring war most of the oommand func¬ 
tions of the President. 

The Constitution dc»lllMrately provided for 
a division of the defenae function between 
the BEeeutlve and the legislature. And the 
function can be effectively eanled qut only 
as a collaboration. We believe the President 
is exercising his proper authority in alio- 
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OAtlng troops to lusope tmder tbs Atlsatio 
TtwstrM^iMtCJbHgfSss would a fatal 
SRor tf, it Attouiptod Iqr law to datm tbs 
' f Ubcfli^nL 

^ bf ttsaiu to ASj that fibs VEssi- 
dsai bas acted latsUigsntly to antagonbdiiig 
Oobfrass sod taiUbg to basp it iofomsed. 
Xadssd, OBs of tbsiiopartant goods tbs great 
debate can atm aCbleve Is to convliice bol^h 
CpnoreM aud tbs Krssldant ot tbe need lor 
a bater woilclng psrtnarSblp on all defense 
tnaiten. 

But no resolution the Senate passes today 
can oomi^l this cooperation. Tbe need la 
to Show a united front ahsoed end then 
qul^ build on It at taosne. 


Dr. EihrarJ A. FINmMA* Prcsideut •£ 
llmf Mvy CaHete, Spedct Ele- 
Emu for Hwm 

tigki 

EXTENSION OFHEMARm 

llfM.aiAiaJESJ.KERST^ 


IN IBI BO0SE OF BBPSaSENTATlVlES 

Monday. April 2, mi 

Ur. KfiRSTEN of Wifioonflin. Mr. 
Speaker, the political philosophy set 
forth in the American Declaration of 
Independence and our constltuttonaTBill 
of Rights that is based on that philos¬ 
ophy together with the whole Constitu¬ 
tion of the Dnited States Itself should 
not be changed or altered by means 
other than those provided in the Con¬ 
stitution. Particularly, they should not 
be altered or changed in any way be¬ 
cause of treaties or by virtue cf our as¬ 
sociation with other nations In the UN 
or by Senate action upon tbe proposed 
UN Covenant for Human Rights. 

Human rights have a divine origin 
and they therefore are unassailable by 
human agency. They have not a gov¬ 
ernmental or treaty origin. If they did 
have a governmental or treaty origin 
they would be subject to change with 
change in government or treaty. I wish 
to include in my remarks the very elo¬ 
quent speech on human rights recently 
given by Dr. Edward A. ntspatrlck, 
president of Mount MAry OolUege of 
Milwaukee before the National Catholic 
Educational Assoctation at Cleveland, 
Ohto, on March 30 last: 

Bumam Bioxxe AMD BencAXioir 
<By Atwesd A. FttspaSrlok) 
t 

Bumen rights are words to conjure with. 
Zt le a term beard everywhere. It has too 
often tbe magic of unthinking acceptance 
and wide circulation. Zt bas become a ablb- 
boletb. a klsid of password among some of 
tbe vooei and erttculate persons In pubiio 
diseusslon, wbioh eomebow Sheds a benefi¬ 
cence over everything else they say. It is 
used to Sharpen tenelone as wiNl as to point 
the way to better munen celatlcns. Zn the 
eontemponwy d ta ewe ehm It is chameleon in 
cbemetar eervinc the evil purpoeee of many 
Who pbefaeelCeUy enough mvofce it in de- 
elMfinf bnmea rlgbte end at times to tbe 
eocoBapeniHiettt of nolay tom-toms, it be- 
eonae a kind of poutleel ineentetlon. 


raeeonsNratiofi of tae u. s. s. r. 

To take only one etample: The eonstlta- 
tlQB of the United Soviet Boeialtot Republics 
promleee to Ite peopie many rights. Inciw^ 
a rliait to Net end leisure. Zt gvMorentees in 
Ntleie US tbe rights of free speech, of a 
free pmsi, freedom of aseembly. including 
the boldllig of mass meetings, end freedom 
(Oi stiwet proeeasums end demonatNttoas, 
and then tbe ratterkeble provimon le added: 

"These civil rights are ensured by placing 
at the dispoesi of tbe working peq^ and 
their crganleatlons printing presses, stocks 
of paper, public buildings, the streets, com- 
mimleatlon fsetUtles, and other material 
requisites for the e a ercl N of tfame righte." 

One did not know that the paredlael high¬ 
way to Siberia was so broad. Nor will we 
teU to find timllsr ehemOleon double talk 
in our own country in respectable eduea- 
tioniU aMoelaUoii. Tbe real mpoeltory of 
human rights is not the eonetttutlon of the 
atate but the dally life of the people. 
n 

MumRn tiffhtt in the Dedaratiau of 
Independence 

An A merte a n dlseuaston will naturally 
start from the statement of tbe Deelmratlon 
of Independence and we should never tire 
of Npestlng the memorable pbraaee of the 
Declaration: 

"We declare theM truths to be self evident 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are ehdowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happinesB, that 
to secuN these rights governments are In¬ 
stituted among men deriving their Just pow¬ 
ers from the consent of the governed.** 

Nor should we overlook tbe right declared 
Immediately after this: 

**Whenevcr any form of government be¬ 
comes destructive of these ends. It Is the 
r.'ght of the people to alter or abolish it, and 
to Institute a new government laying Its 
foundation on such p^clple and organising 
Its powers In such form as to them shall most 
likely effect their safety and baiqilneBs." 

Tbe Oonetltutlon of the United States was 
submitted to the people for Ntlflcatlon with¬ 
out a Bill Of Righte. The argument that the 
document was an over-all protection was 
not acceptable, hence the inststence In many 
States tm a spedflo statement of rights, 
oonstitute the Bill of Rights of the first 10 
amendments. 

The French declaration of human righte 

During the French Revolution the words 
of our Declaration resounded and were 
studied. The French, too, wanted to formu¬ 
late the righte of man, so in the early 1700 ’b 
then were two formulations by the National 
Assembly and erne by Robespierre that are 
similar on some points in our own Declara¬ 
tion. The 1701 National Aseembly made a 
declaration ot rights of man and clttnen: 

“Oonslderlng that ignorance, forgetfulness, 
or contempt of the rights of man are the 
sole cauBN of the public mleerlw and of the 
corruption of governments, have resolved to 
set forth In a eolemn declaration the natural, 
Inalienable, and saored rights of man, In 
order that this declaration, being ever pres¬ 
ent to all the members of the social body, 
may unesastngly remind them of their rights 
and thetr dutlM.*’ (Great H t pt ess i o na of 
Human Rtf^ts, B. M. Maelvor. p. g66.) 

The first two deelarattons made as aU of 
them were, as tbe document statN, **ln the 
]»ownoe and tmder the ausploM of the Su¬ 
preme Being,** are: 

**1. Men are born and remain free and 
equal in righte. Social dtstinctlone can be 
beaed only upon pttbUo uttUty. 

The atm of every polltloal awodatloa 
li Bie preeervatlOB of the natural and Im- 
pN^l^lble (note tbe word) rights of man. 
Thew rights are liberty, property, security, 
and resistance to opprteon** (p. 9S5). 


In the eonaUtutlon of 179S this Is repeated. 
We jmall Slid here an Interesting definition 
Of uherty: 

**Uberty to the power that belongs to man 
to do whatever to not Iniurtous to the rights 
^ others: It has nature for Its principle, 
iusttce for Its rule, law for Its defense: Its 
moral limit to In this maxim: "Do not do to 
another that which you do not wish Should 
be done to you'" (p. 268). 

The nature of human rights 
As stated In our own Declaration theso 
rights are part of the very nature of man— 
they are hto nature, stamped as It were In 
hto mind and heart and conscience. They 
are not man-made, nor conferred by govern- 
menta, but from the Great Lawfdver, the 
Maker of the unlverM and all that to in 
it, the Oreator of man, God Hlinself. This 
to the meaning of the Declaration that these 
human rights ere endowed by the Creator. 
The Frenda very property call them sacred. 

Xtemal vigilance needed 
The Awnch definition of these rights as 
toapieoerlptlble aa well as inalienable gives 
special emphMis to another Idea that these 
righto am "Independent of law or custom" 
and cannot be "jiutly taken away." This is 
in addition to the fact that tbe individual 
cannot glN up these righte. And they can¬ 
not be surrendered or loet eo aa to deny them 
to posterity. But governments which am to 
often made the guaxantom and protectors of 
these natural, saered, impreecriptible, and 
Inalienable rights of man are often the In¬ 
strument of their reatrlctlon, their denlsl, 
even their destruction. Eternal vigilance Is 
always the price of liberty. 

One of tbe things we ought to be on our 
guard against is a confusion of these broad 
human rtghta—inherent, imprescriptible, in¬ 
alienable—-btfongtng to man because of his 
extotenoe. hto dignity, hto place In tbe Crea¬ 
tion. whatever sanction oonflrme them; and 
political and civil, and even social and eoo- 
nomlo rights which grow out of the partic¬ 
ular htunan oonventlonB, aoclai contracts, 
oonstltutlons which glvs form to a political 
or economic society. The former are rights 
which are Inviolable by absolute monarch, 
fuehrer, or other dictator or demooratle .ma- 
)orlty. The latter are mattera of agreements 
among men—derlvlng their Just powers from 
the eonaent of the governed. 

m 

Definition of righte and duties 
Unfortunately tbe whole diseusslon to a 
strange confusion of rights and obligations, 
without any clear distinction between 
righte and correlative oUlgations, nor Is 
there any clear conception of duty or duties. 
A right, as Cahill says, to defined as a "moral 
power which a person haa and which other 
persons are bound to respect, to do some¬ 
thing to retain something, or exact some- 
tolng from another.'* 

A duty to "a moral obligation of doing or 
not doing something.*' 

Surely there should be no confusion as to 
rights and duties, but there to. and a good 
deal of the contemporary moral topsy tm- 
vinesB and the spiritual Chaos Is due to that 
confusion. 

Sducation ae right and duty 
Bducatlon to not In the area of righte, it is 
in the area cf duty. It to In the area of free 
will which man may or may not do to 
achieve his purpose, ultimate and mundane. 
Zt to In the area of oomptilslon which tbe 
state says the Indlvidiial must have in tbe 
interest of the* common welfare; and beyemd 
it an area of codal opportunities. There to 
a minimum, too, of knowledge which the 
church cays to neoeseary for salvation. Idu- 
eattott Is in the area of parental obligation 
and decision both In the natural law, in the 
civil law, and In the canon law to determine 
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wbat •dueatlon the child ahaU receive and 
what uae will be made of the aoclal oppor* 
tunltlea. including thOM of the church and 
state, to help the child secure an education. 
There le an education that is regimentation 
and Indoctrination, but the only genuine 
education la aelf-eduoatlon utlUalng scU>ao- 
tivlty by means of self direction for the 
supreme end of life In Heaven and of life on 
the earth. 

United States Senate should reject covenant 
of human rights 

May I digress to say that declarations or 
eovenante of human rights should always 
rmnaln as statements of aspiration and not 
presented as treaties. While the proposed 
covenant to be considered by the United 
States Senate does not Include all the uni¬ 
versal declaration of rights, omitting the ao¬ 
clal and economic. It should nevertheless be 
rejected by the Senate even If It be, In large 
part, a statement of rights that are protected 
In the United States now. This Is not the 
method of making laws or constitutional 
changes for the American people. If there 
is any possibility of Its passage a rider such 
as this should be attached: 

*'No provision of this agreement (not a 
treaty) shall In any way affect or change the 
laws of the United States or of any State 
or the Constitution of the United States 
or of any State unless each spedflc proposal 
has followed the regular procedure for mak¬ 
ing laws or amending the Constitution of 
the United States or of the States. Such 
declaration shall have no force or effect In 
any court of law or equity in the United 
States In any suit whatever." *■ 

IV 

The foundation of human rights 

But many people even In our own Nation 
do not accept the religious and metaphysical 
basis and sanction of human rights and we 
know that the belief in the natural law 
has fluctuated during the centuries. In the 
history of man’s struggle for liberty, we have 
a common basis of agreement. Those who 
do not accept the religious sanction must 
substitute a sanction of social expediency— 
a not too secure basis, or It becomes as in 
Bqssla, a right ctmlerred by the state, not 
poroclaimed or declared by the people, and 
consequently as Insecure and fluctuating 
as governments themselves—^wlth its not 
Infrequent usurping executive, subservient 
legislature, and spineless Judiciary. This 
while the human rights may be deflned In 
the same language their foundation may be 
as In one case, the rock, and in the other 
case, sand. Though the protection of such 
rights In constitutions of states as well Is 
a little more secure than statutory provi¬ 
sions: they may be denied or destroyed and 
are not Inalienable, Impreecrlptlble, or 
sacred. But they will be determined for In¬ 
dividuals In a particular social order, how¬ 
ever, by some combination of the constitu¬ 
tion, the laws, the police powers and equity 
as Interpreted by Judicial opinion. 

Human rights and the nature of man 

Closely related to these rights will be the 
process of making them real, the process of 
not merely having them, but enjoying them. 
Consequently education, not public educa¬ 
tion. not private education, but education 
of the Individual, helping him to realize 
the source, sanction, and content of these 
rights Is essential if these rights are to be 


1 Inspired by the approval of the twenty- 
second amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States another amendment 
should be fmmtUated embodying the sub¬ 
stance of this statement, it should also 
delete In article VI the Constitution of 
the United States the phrase, "and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States.” 


enjoped. In other words, tbs opportunity 
ar^ the means for the developmient of the 
whole man—physical, Intellectual, nunml, 
and spiritual—lor a fullness and abundance 
of life worthy of his higher potentialities, 
the Individual there must have education. 
But education Is not a right: it Is 
useful. If the right kind, to enable man to 
save these rights and to achieve their pur¬ 
pose In helping man achieve his humanity. 

V 

Education as a right (U. S. S. tt.) 

Education as a tight la discussed In the 
Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; In chapter 10 we read: 

"Cltlaens of the U. S. S. R. have the right 
to education. 

“This right Is Insured by universal, com¬ 
pulsory elementary education; by education, 
including higher education, being free of 
charge; by the system of state stipends for 
the overwhelming majority of students In 
the universities and colleges; by Instruction 
In schools being conducted In the native 
language, and by the organization In the 
factories, state farms, machine and tractor 
stations and collective farms of free vocation¬ 
al, technical, and agronomic training for the 
working people." (Article 121, Constitution 
of Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, p. 
108.) 

Education in universal declaration of human 
rights 

A somewhat similar statement on the re¬ 
lation of education and human rights Is 
contained In the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of the United Nations. In 
article 26, we read: 

"(1) Everyone has the right to education. 
Education shall be free, at least In the ele¬ 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elemen. 
tary education shall be compulsory. Tech¬ 
nical ahd professional education shall be 
made generally available and higher edu¬ 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit. 

"(2) Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 
and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance, 
and friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the ac¬ 
tivities of the United Nations for the main¬ 
tenance of peace. 

"(3) Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their obtldren." 

A Catholic declaration of human rights 

The NCWC submitted a draft of a dec¬ 
laration of human rights to the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations. 
These included many rights. Those relat¬ 
ing to education included among the rights 
of human persons the right to religious for¬ 
mation through education and association; 
the right to education suitable for the main¬ 
tenance and development of man’s dignity 
as a human person. 

Under the rights of the family was the 
right to educate the children. 

And under the domestic rights of states 
the right to require that its people receive 
an education suitable for citizenship. 

The rights listed above are in no sense 
' human rights In the basic sense, nor are they 
rights that can be made secure by govern¬ 
ment except the parental right stated. Be¬ 
sides this confusion as to the meaning of 
the word rights, the so-called rights them¬ 
selves arc too vi^ue—unenforceable in law 
or binding on others because of this vsgue- 
ness. The rights of parents (rather than 
at the family) should have been more broadly 
stated In view of the Incompetence, unwill¬ 
ingness, impracticability at parents to carry 
on the actual education cd their children, 
or their readiness to delegate It. 


tewfdmg abouf hitman rights 

Educational facilities at ever^ level within 
the capacity of the student must provide op¬ 
portunity to learn ^e truths about hutnan 
rights. 

The widest diffusion of the knowledge of 
the existence of such rights, a fuller mean¬ 
ing of them than thq repetition of the 
phrases of the declaration should be a part 
of all education In the United States whether 
publicly or privately supported. 

The character of the Crovernment 

A clear Inference from this point is that 
w* must teach the essential character of 
government rather than the numerous Inert 
facts about it ao often taught in schools. 
The basic truths we should teach about 
government wUl be indicated shortly. We 
must emphasize it as a mt ans, not an end 
ih Itself. The social alms of the preamble 
to the Constitution must be emphasized. 
They are the direct objectives of our political 
life and they are phases of man's effort to 
achieve the conditions of the fulfillment and 
enrichment of man’s nature and his destiny. 
This Is the purpose of all social machinery 
Including government, and of all social 
structures as \.ell. 

We do not need to go abroad to see gov¬ 
ernment become a Frankenstein. We have 
only to look at our own country In the last 
quarter of a century. And If we see. or want 
to see, how easy it is done we should note 
In World War II the nonchalance with which 
the Congress of the United States voted ex¬ 
traordinary war powers to the President. 
This was practically an abdication m legis¬ 
lative power. We have not learned certain 
basic lessons of political life. 

1. Government exists for the welfare of 
the governed. 

A government of laws rather than a gov¬ 
ernment of men. 

3. A really Independent Judiciary (no 
packed supreme courts) with a high sense 
of their function as protectors of Individual 
rights. 

4. The greater safeguards are In decentral¬ 
ization rather than In centralization, with 
control of power kept near the point where 
It Is exercised. 

6. Greater emphasis on legislatures rather 
than executive branch of the Government 
which on the national level would make 
Tehrans. Yaltas, and Potsdams Impossible 
without legislative approval. 

6. Maintenance of greater Independence 
and sharper separation of governmental 
powers: executive. Judicial, and legislative. 

7. Public administration devoted exclu¬ 
sively to a faithful execution of the laws. 

8. That governmental power is in Its na¬ 
ture, limited—^not totalitarian—not despot- 
ie~-not tyrannical. 

9. The revolutionary right when govern¬ 
ment becomes destructive of Its proper ends, 
to alter or abolish It and Institute a new 
government, laying its new foundation on 
such principles and organizing Its powers 
In such form as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. 

10. Public ofllclalB are public servants. 

This statement emphasizes the Importance 

of the eternal vigilance needed If human 
rights are not only to be possessed but to be 
enjoyed.and It points to our first relation 
of human rights to education. They are a 
continual challenge and opportunity to edu¬ 
cation. 

If a right, what kind of eduoationt 

The grave problem that exists where edu¬ 
cation Is declared to be a right is what edu¬ 
cation? In the United States as deflned by 
the United States Supreme OOurt, basing Its 
decision on the natural law, this education 
Is not necessarily an education taught by 
public teachers, an education which stand- 
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ivdM the ehitiim. Tii« high duty or ot- 
flntug thii wMMgtoa U la tbowo who ourtiuo 
him tad 0rtet hlo deiCtny. The langaafo 
dglAM Ortgoii diolMi liM rottowB; 

'"gi oltMi horetofiort pcdntM out, Tights 
gttsnatisd hy the Coiistltiltto& nuty hot he 
ohrkiged by Isglslstlon which turn ho res- 
sonslue relstion to soihe purpose within, 
the oompetonqr of the State. The funda¬ 
mental theory nT liberty upon wfaieb all gcrr- 
enunenta in this union repose excludes any 
general power of the State to standardlae Its 
^dilldren by foeelng thwai to accept instnic- 
tlcm from puMlc teadiers cmly. The child 
Is not the mere creature of the State; those 
who nurture him and direct his destiny hare 
the right, coupled with the high duty, to 
recognise and prepare him for additional 
Obligations.** 

The Itind of education implied in human 
Hghti 

. Sduoatlon Itself is not a right. Xt can¬ 
not be conferred, nor can it be taken away 
from an Individual, nor can It be claimed. 
All that aoolety or govwnment can do la to 
provide the opportunities tor sduoatlon. 
create what Letter Ward called an educational 
envl'miment. Then the spirit listing where 
It will raay get sn education. There la In 
the old meaning of tha wmrd a mystery of 
education. XhSerent people in the same alt- 
uation react In widely different ways. For 
some a altuatlon may be a matter of in- 
diflerenoe, for others It may cataclysmically 
affect their whole life by (dvlng It new di¬ 
rection. Begimentatlon and uniformity are 
no parte of effective education. Sduoatlon 
for totalitarian regimes, even If some were 
beneficent would be an evil; only in the 
freedom of the human aplrlt oan there be real 
education. Therefore In our school! If edu¬ 
cation recognising the existence of human 
right will conform to certain conditions: 

1. It will cmphaslss learning instead of 
teaching. 

a. Xt win provide the opportunity for aelf- 
actlvlty. scU-dlrectlon, and aclf-oontrol. 

3. Xt will provide for diveralty of talent. In- 
tereat. and experience. 

4. It will recognize a moral order of the 
universe of which the sdbool Is a part. 

5. In Catholic schools It will recognize 
the giver of human rights. Creator. Father, 
and the nrovklenoe of God. In other schools 
they win give expression to the faith that 
is In them regarding the universe. 

8. It will recognize the dignity of each per¬ 
son without any adjective and make available 
all educational facilities to each person ac¬ 
cording to his capacity, his preparation, and 
training. 

Human rights and a liberal education 

In the oonoeption of human rights of man. 
Independent of government-inherent. In¬ 
alienable. Imprei^ptible, and sacred, we 
have a basis for a liberal educatloa vdilcb has 
only been rarely averted to, if at all. It Is 
this dignity of man. maker of governments 
and of aobool syatema, that a liberal educa¬ 
tion takee account of as Ita central object 
and to the fulfillment of whoee purpoeee It Is 
principally concerned. Xt Is the human be¬ 
ing aidUevlng hla humanity In the commu¬ 
nity with other human beings by self-mas¬ 
tery. self-direction and. self-control that 
makes education liberal. Thla la anterior and 
aupsrlor to all hla vocations and aotivttiea in 
whldt he partldpates in the commtml^.' 
Xven these are judged hy the degrees to 
which they enrich human peteonaUty by thla 
atif activity. 

va 

PoUtieal and em rights 

There are certain other rights—called po- 
lltlcel and civil rtghte—which grow out of 
the nature of our eociety and aovemment« 


both man-made. They ere reinforcements 
of the baslo human rights and grow out of a 
recognition of the dignity of man. They 
differ In their scope and their protecUon 
In different eooietiee and basing their just 
powers on the consent of the governed. In 
our eontemporery education three Issues are 
<floaely related to these political and civic 
rights. They relate to so-called student 
rights, to discrimination and to academic 
freedom. 

The school and social reaponsOHlIty 

One of the most significant duraoteristics 
of education, particularly In colleges. Is a 
new self-eonsolouacess on the part of atu- 
denta. a new assertion oi tbelr rights or what 
they conceive to be their rights, and a desire 
to partieipate In administration, helping to 
decide the condition of their educational 
destiny. 

There la Increasing recognition on the part 
of education administrators and of teachcra 
of the central place of students In the edu- 
oatlonal process, and a eonsequ«ut new em¬ 
phasis on learning in place of the old 
emphasis on teadilng. 

Students on the college level have pro¬ 
posed a student bill of rights. Intrinsically 
this is a good thing, but Instead of being 
merely Imitative of the great documents of 
political liberty and repeating loudly the 
weasel words of contempesrary discussion 
they should study the purposes of the In¬ 
stitution of which they are a part, and 
relate these rights to the purposes of the 
organlaation. Some will be intrinsic, others 
will be granted as experience shows the stu¬ 
dents ready for them. I have elsewhere 
given my conception of a student hill of 
righta to will not say more at this time. 

Discrimination in schools 

1 fear a good deal of the discussion of 
discrimination In education was evilly in¬ 
spired and vms designed to promote tension 
rather than to alleviate it. There Is no 
justification for discrimination against 
human beings on any of the grounds so 
prevalent In our society. The remedy must 
come as an educative process rather than 
by social mandats or legislative act. We 
must learn to live tc^ether by living to¬ 
gether—os the thoi^hts of men are widened 
with the processes of the sun. We know, 
however, that tha Inevitable progress of 
nineteenth centiuy social aeience was self- 
deception. A secure progress will be secured 
only hy positive teaching baaed on the great 
doctrine of religion, the fatherhood of God, 
the communion of saints, and the mystical 
body of Christ, as living faith In the actual 
social community. 

Academic freedom 

The other problem Is academic freedom. 
A full discussion would take us too far afield 
■o we state the problem briefly. Academic 
freedom is as essential In the school as 
freedom of speech and press Is in the general 
social life. It Is interesting to note In tha 
French statements on this subject that the 
right iB stated with the limitation eub jeot to 
responsibility for the abuse of this freedom. 

**The free communication of ideas and 
opinions Is one of the moet precious of the 
rights of men; every citizen then can freely 
speak, write, and print, subject to responsi¬ 
bility for the abuse of this freedom In the 
casee determined by law*' (p. 358). 

In university reeearch It Is of the eeeenee. 
m teaching It Is weliifhted with certain re- 
SponsIbllltleB to the student, the reeponsi- 
bUtty of cooformlx^ to the etanderds of 
ariudarehlp and to avoid merely Idlosyncratlo 
teaching taking advantage of the imma¬ 
turity of the student. The Ideal, particu¬ 
larly In the research area, was stated In the 


famous 1910 statement of Wisconsin which 
was made to encourage that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnowing by which 
alone the truth can he found. 

The teacher and academic freedom 

And dealing with a current problem the 
Pre^dent of the Mauachusetts Institute of 
T^tool^y hac put the case well regarding 
a fact often overlooked—the factor of com¬ 
petent teachers. 

“The institute also wishes to make it clear 
that It believes that the teacher, as a teacher, 
must be free of doctrinaire control originat¬ 
ing outside of his own mind. He must be 
free to be critical and objective In his own 
way, and above all he must work in the clear 
daylight without hidden allegiances or obli¬ 
gations which require him to distort his re¬ 
search or teaching in accord with dictates 
from without. If a teacher were found to 
be subject to Improper outside control In his 
teaohlng, the Institute would regard him as 
incompetent" (p. 4, Primer of intellectual 
Freedom, Howard Ifuxnford Jones). 

And the statement regarding teaching is 
thus put by the Pope; 

A norm of a fuet freedom 

“This norm of a just freedom in things 
Bclentiflc, serves also aa an Inviolable norm 
of a just freedom in things didactic, or 
for rightly understood liberty in teaching; 
it should be observed therefore In whatever 
instruction Is Imparted to others. Its obli¬ 
gation is all the more binding In justice 
when there is question of instructing youth. 
For In this work the teacher, whether pub¬ 
lic or private, has no absolute right of his 
own. but only such as has been commu¬ 
nicated to him by others. Besides every 
Christian child or youth has a strict right 
to Instruction in harmony with the teach¬ 
ing of the church, the pillar and ground of 
truth. And whoever dlstmbs the pupil’s 
faith in any way, does him grave wrong, 
inasmuch aa be abuses the trust which chil¬ 
dren place In their teachers, and takes un¬ 
fair advantage of their inexperience and of 
their natural craving for uxu’setralned lib¬ 
erty, at once Illusory and false (readings 
In the Philosophy of Education, p. 437). 

Conflicts of science and religion 

And a word must be said about the con¬ 
flict between science and religion in this 
connection. Following the summary fash¬ 
ion we are using, we quote Cardinal Mew- 
man’s solution: 

"(The Catholic) is sure, and nothing shall 
make him doubt, that If anything seems 
to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, 
or chronologlst. or antiquarian, or ethnol¬ 
ogist, In contradiction to the dogmas of 
faith, Umt point will eventually turn out, 
first, not to be proved, or secondly, not oon- 
tredlotory, or thirdly, not contradictory to 
anything really revealed, but to something 
which has been confuaed with revelation" 
(Idea of a University, pp. 486-7). 

XnLOGUX 

There Is, in short, vital meaning for edu- 
eation in human rights, but it Is not found 
in the ballyhoo for human rli^ts lumping 
It with democracy, peace, justice, and every 
worthy abstract noim. It is more than a 
catch phrase but it requires thought and 
reflection. Its real meaning goes deep to 
the very nature of man and to a destiny 
worthy of his origin, and it has rich sug. 
gestion. It Is the man with human rights. 
Inalienable, Imprescriptible, sacred, as well 
as rights growing out of the social order, 
that through self activity and self direction 
will be revealed to himself In education ful- 
flUlhg the potential dynamism of his nature 
In full measure—to the measure of the fuU- 
neee of the stature of Christ. 
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ZZ1XM8ION OP HBMARKS 

HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 

or IBOOBB XKAKD 

IN TBB SENATS OF TBE UNXTBD STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimoufi consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled **World Defense in the Pacific,*' 
delivered hy the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Orum] at Brown 
University, Providence. R. I., on March 
30.1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

World Dsnmss nr the Pacspxc 
(Adciress by United States Senator Theodors 
nuHcas Orxsx) 

‘ FeUow Brown men. most of last December 
X spent on a hurried trip which took me 
around the globe. The purpose of my trip 
was to take part, along with Senator Homs 
Firousoh, of Michigan, as representatives at 
the American Senate In the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association meeting in Can¬ 
berra, Australia. The subject was one at 
especial present interest to all the nations 
represented, namely. International Relations 
and Defense. 

In speaking to you today on the problems 
which American foreign policy must face 
In the vast and troubled areM of southeast 
Asia and the southwest Pacific, X refer to 
this trip because it made it possible for us 
not only to learn the views of the eight 
nations representing the British Conunon- 
wealth, but also to make brief stop-overs in 
most of the nations within that region and 
discuss this subject with them also. 

After crossing the Pacific by air, we stopped 
first in New Zealand, then at several places 
In Australia. Finm Australia we flew north 
to DJakartae, capital of the newly founded 
Indonesian Republic, from there to Singa¬ 
pore, in British Malaya, and thence on to 
Bangkok, In Thallaxul. In the new republic 
of India, we visited Calcutta and New Delhi 
and our last stop In that curea was at Karachi 
In the new Republic of Pakistan. 

It was possible for us, in practically every 
Instance, to talk at length with the leading 
ofllcials of the governments we visited. We 
conferred also with the top American diplo¬ 
mats in the area, with members of the press, 
and many nationals of the various countries. 

Let me make it dear that I do not regard 
this experience as making me an expert on 
the affairs of the Far Bast. On the other 
hand. 1 did feel able to capture the pervad¬ 
ing sense of urgency which surrounds many 
of the problems In that region. To a large 
extent, I could see at first hand, and hear 
from the words of the leaders best Informed, 
the documentation underlying the many re¬ 
ports which as a member of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations I have studied 
over the past years. 

A I assure you that If you have the kind of 
mind which responds to the challenge of a 
difficult problem, you would return from a 
.visit to those countries tremendously stimu¬ 
lated wiUi a determination to act in solving 
the problems existing there. To the pessi¬ 
mist. X am certain that the difficulties appear 
idmost Insurmountable. Bven to the opld- 
mist they seem very difficult, Indeed, and 
time will be needed to devise any successful 
solution and much more time to carry into 


effect a program of action. But for us, as 
free people, the stakes involved are so great 
that we cannot afford'to take the pesslxnlst's 
view. 

Let me paint for you, In outline at least, 
a picture at this r^lon. With the exception 
of the predominantly white populations of 
New Zealand and Australia, most of the 
brown, black, and yellow people of the region 
live under conditions which are almost im¬ 
possible for an American to comprehend. 
In terms of food supplies, the diet standards 
are ao percent below the levels required to 
meet mlnimtim subsistence, and much of 
what food there is Is badly distributed. 
India, as a result of a serious drought and 
trade and politioal difficulties with Pakistan 
which have cut off the surplus produced by 
that Moslem state. Is faced with a food short¬ 
age of great proportions. There and else¬ 
where throughout the region the diet stand¬ 
ards are so low that the people lack the 
energy and will to work. Ag^cultural meth¬ 
ods are moat primitive, and tilled land pro¬ 
duces much smaller yields than it might be 
made capable of turning out. Other land, 
which, with irrigation, could be turned to 
food production liee unused. 

Most of the people who farm the land do ao 
as peasants on vast estates. For them there 
are few Incentives to produce more. They 
lack what might otherwise be a pride of 
ownership in the land, and they lack a will 
to produce for profit because any profit will 
flow into hands other than their own. 

Other multitudes live out short lives as 
unproductive beggars, many packed in cities 
of indescribable squalor. Still others work 
for what food they get as laborers on rubber 
plantations, mining tin or manganese, or 
otherwise in the production of raw materials 
for export which produce what revenues 
these countries get for purchase of manu¬ 
factured goods from the developed areas of 
Europe and America. 

Moreover, in country after country, the 
peoples are divided along deep religious or 
racial cleavages. For examine, the Chinese 
minorities scattered through Indochina, 
Thailand, Burma, and the Malay States feel 
the oppression of native majorities and turn 
toward a China now Communist for support 
and protection. 

Then, too. the long-established practices 
of colonial powers have made them bitter 
against the white populations, who lived 
under democracy at home but refused to 
adopt it in their colonies. These have left a 
residual fear, distrust, and even hatred, of 
white men. The most moving force there is 
the determination to achieve independence, 
and the next most moving force is to attain 
a domestic government which will achieve 
economic reforms, especially land reforms. 

In differing degrees these conditions exert 
tremendous pressures which cause uxurest 
ahd instability throughout the region. It 
can truly be said that the non-Communist 
governments both colonial and native of 
these areas are today on trial. And it must 
be added that the Communists are every¬ 
where actively at work exploiting this dis¬ 
sension and unrest. 

' This internal Communist activity mani¬ 
fests itself in countless ways. It plays upon 
the failure of local leaders to overcome star¬ 
vation. It tries to shout down efforts to 
enlarge defense forces with cries that the 
gdvernments must fear the all-powerful 
Mao at China. It seeks to intimidate people 
into Joining the Communist movement now 
In order to avoid turning their countries into 
battlefields of destruction such as—to use 
their phrase—the American imperialists 
have done to Korea. Efforts by the United 
Btates and other members of the U. N. to 
furnish military and economic assistance to 
the countries are condemned as thinly dis¬ 
guised moves to reestablish imperialism. 


And when last year the Congress out the 
funds for technical assistance under the 
point 4 program to a level below that rec¬ 
ommended, this was heralded by the Com¬ 
munists as proof that the United Btates did 
not really Intend to help the underdeveloped 
areas. 

Black as much of this picture appears to 
be, there are some bright spots which light 
. the way to effective, affirmative solutions for 
bringing these people into full partnership in 
the community of free nations. 

But before going into the steps we can 
take, let me first digress for a moment to 
answer any of you who may be wondering 
why we should undertake any responsibility 
for what happens in far-away areas con¬ 
fronted with so many grave problems. 

Firstly, we have a selfish and very im¬ 
portant interest in the huge quantities of 
critical raw materials upon which we pri¬ 
marily depend upon this area to furnish. 
Assured of a steady and increasing supply 
of these materials we can maintain and ex¬ 
pand the production we so vitally need for 
the critical period ahead. If these raw ma¬ 
terials are lost to us, it will be impossible to 
develop other supplies or substitutes with¬ 
out first experiencing a serious, perhaps fatal, 
decline in our own productive output. 

Secondly, a matter of fundamental princi¬ 
ple is involved. It is the principle of creat¬ 
ing a collective strength in the free world. 
Few people seriously contend that we Ameri¬ 
cans can best assure our own freedom by 
facing a hostile world alone. Almost unani¬ 
mously, we are convinced that with allies 
beside us, and with unity among these allies, 
we possess substantial assurance of enduring 
peace in a free world. 

When the democracies of Europe backed 
down at Munich, fear and despair sapped the 
mwale of free people the world over. And 
we must not forget that lesson today. Ag¬ 
gression, regardless of where it occurs, af¬ 
fects the whole world. And the loss of a 
nation to communism by the Internal over¬ 
throw of Its government Is nonetheless a loss 
to the entire community of free nations. 
Either event strengthens the Kremlin’s hand 
and correspondingly weakens the morale and 
determination of the non-Communist world. 

For us as freemen, there is no acceptable 
alternative to action, responsible action, on 
our part to work cooperatively with those 
who seek to resist the forces of despotism 
and tyranny. We must reject appeasement 
In all its forms. 

In turning now to the course of action re¬ 
quired to bring stability to the Far Bast, I 
think we should at the outset recognlee the 
principle that we should work through the 
United Nations to the maximum degree pos¬ 
sible. For one thing, the participation of 
many nations—large and small—will largely 
do away with the argument that the white 
democracies are cooperating for the purpofte 
of fostering Imperialism. Particularly with 
smaller nations in the picture, their partici¬ 
pation in. and guidance of. the programs will 
make it difficult indeed for the Communists 
to exploit distrust of this motive. 

We must also recognise that it is far 
simpler to chart in theory what should be 
done than it is to carry this out in actuality. 
For one thing, the present leadership in 
some of these countries has shown little real 
regard for improving the lot of the people. 
.In some oRses the antl-Oommunlst attitude 
of the governments is dictated by little more 
than the selfish desire to retain their own 
despotic control over the people. Popular 
support and loyalty of the people in these in- 
Btances is slim Indeed. 

Thus, any assistance going into these coun¬ 
tries will have to be conditioned by the in¬ 
sistence that certain basic reforms are ex« 
pected of the governments in return tor the 
help given them. On the other hand, any 
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^ attempt to tell a eouBtar wbat tt must do 
anratef tenattlfttlia and la opaa to tbe eliavge 
df noddling tepiira^siatloiuumatten. Ob- 
teomg, for anf pragran to auaeaod, it Hill 
ba naoaoaary to 'atear a 
Oouxao batwaan hurt faaUnga on tha oaa 
alda. and damaada tor tmprovamant on tha 
other. 

With thaie quallfleationi in mind, lot ua 
aiamiaa aoma of tha things which can be 
dona. Taka the aU-lmportant quaation of 
stamtion. la tha short run. wa can, and 
must, aea to It that oarCaln countries need 
immediate help in meeting ttiair tamlaa con¬ 
ditions. But radh help la httla more than 
flrat-aM to tMo them orar and dose not solve 
tha problem of a food shortage. Agricul¬ 
tural Scientists know what Is needed to Im¬ 
prove fanning methods. Putting tha meth¬ 
ods to work Is, howaswr, anolher question. 
Wa can fumlSh agrloultural teehniotans who 
In turn oaa train native farm agents to work 
wUh tha pacqida and show them and encour¬ 
age them to adopt new methods. The insti¬ 
tute of lntar*Amarlcan Affairs has enjoyed 
oottsldarabla success with a similar program 
In Xiatin America for more than 8 yearn. 

Adoption of land reforms which will give 
the people an opportunity to own, and re¬ 
tain their tenure, on the land will be of un- 
parallrted value In giving the farmers real 
Incentive to produce. The United Nations 
has already done a great deal through its 
studlee to develop workable systems of land 
reform, and throughout Asia this la a crying 
need. 

Similarly, the eradleation of disease. Im¬ 
proved public health services, greatly ex¬ 
panded educational faculties, present prob¬ 
lems which can be solved by assistance, 
coupled with more readily available long¬ 
term loans and direct money grants. 

The governments of these countries must 
get assistance In making plans for such need¬ 
ed public works as highways. Irrigation and 
power projects, schools, hostels—and they 
will undoubtedly need material help In ob¬ 
taining funds for the construction of these 
projects. 

me make It clear, however, that I do 
not regard euch economic-aid programs as I 
have sii^gested as hand-out programs which 
we are called upon to finance. All such 
projects must be authorlaed only after they 
are shown to be part of a planned program 
for the sound development of a country and 
a region. It would Indeed be pouring money 
down a rat hole to finance projects which 
were not realistically related to need and 
properly designed to Improve the economic, 
social, and political stability of the coimtry. 

There Is also a great need for technical 
assistance to enable each country to deter¬ 
mine which of its resources are best suited 
for encouraging the expansion of private 
industry. What I have In mind here is not 
the development of productive capacity 
throu^ some socialistic plan which we are 
asked to finance. Quite the contrary. You 
have, Z am sure, seen the advertisements 
in magaalnes and newspapers extblllng the 
virtues of New Bngland or Pennsylvania or 
Texas or California as fine places to locate 
new industries. While Z take no position 
on the effectlveuess of this as a method for 
attracting new capital for Industrial expan¬ 
sion, Z merely wish to point out that the 
underdeveloped countries have a similar but 
much more urgent prCMem of the same 
kind. The backward r^lons ere, for the 
most part, tich in natural resources and 
' poor. Indeed, in industrial eapaoity. By sur- 
' vey^ and plannthg for private industrial 
devel^iment, these oountrtee can do a great 
to attract private eapitkl, 

: The rec^t riq^ Of the BbCkefetter board 
' higgests that Congress can. di^e the rate 
of i^vate investment In the packward areas 


for Industrial development by establishing 
a program of loan inimranae comparable to 
the FHA home-loan Insurance, and by modl- 
lleatloii of tax lawa which wUi provide sdded 
inoenUve to inveet. abroed. On the otber 
hand, we should be most eereful to eee that 
we do not give the priveto Investors a 
Utense to exploit the oountrtee in which 
they ohooee to, invest. Any such program 
underwriting private Inveetment should nec- 
esssrily be limited to projeote which fit in 
with a found program for the deveioiunent 
of the country invcdved. 

By eontraet with the ooeti of any ssiutary 
program, enormoue msnlte can be obtained 
for mlatlvaly emaU expendttmee through 
foreign economic esalstanoc progrems. The 
fikMkefeller report, for exam^e, reocm- 
mended that the United States spend hetf a 
btlUon doUere a year tor foreign economic 
devriopment over the next few yeare. The 
report pointed out that thle amonnt. ooupled 
with proper inducements to private invsstors 
and more liberal lending pollciee by the Zn- 
ternetlonal Benk for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment. could produce a totel of 84AOO,- 
000,000 annually which would flow into the 
backward countries ter economic develop¬ 
ment purpoaee. 

Not only could such a program result in 
greatly strengthening the Individual coun- 
trlec, making them more secure against the 
internal threat of communism by providing 
better living standards and hope for the peo¬ 
ple. but in addition, it would provide us with 
00 percent more critically needed raw ma¬ 
terials, and could furnish the basis for a 
much larger volume of world trade in the 
future. 

Zn promoting political, economic, and so¬ 
cial stability In the backward areas, we would 
be meeting communism at Its first line of 
attack, wblch Is the use of Internal means to 
stir up disunity and strife leading to over¬ 
throw of the existing non-Cpmmunlst gov¬ 
ernments. 

But Important as economic aid Is, we must 
also now work toward a real buUd-up of mili¬ 
tary strength In order to ward off actual ag¬ 
gression Itself. Certainly a minimum re¬ 
quirement here is the creation of much 
stronger national forces In the underde¬ 
veloped areas. At the moment, many of 
them are scarcely capable of maintaining 
civil order In their own countries. We can 
scarcely expect these eountiies to build forces 
sufficient to meet and repel the combined 
might of Soviet Russia and XU the Soviet 
satellites too. But we can assist them in 
creating a combined strength which wlU be 
adequate to meet an atteck upon any one 
of them by any such satellite. 

Everywhere Z went in southeast Asia last 
December, Z heard the Korean war discussed. 
There were almost as many views as there 
were people to discuss it. While Z can say 
there Is no real unanimity as to what is the 
best course of action to be taken In a mili¬ 
tary sense, it Is also true to say that the lead¬ 
ers of every country Z vlalted made it clear 
that they would defend their own countries 
if attacked. Z)eep-8eBted national Jealousies 
and religious dlfferXhees qualified the view 
many of them took as to ^ving mUltary as- 
■tstanoe to a neighboring eduntry In the 
event It was set upon. 

However, Z am firmly convinced that these 
national, religious, and racial differences are 
steadily being submerged as a fesult of the 
growing realisation that the B;remUn is aim- 
j^y using the peqple at its satellites to do its 
work of gradual world conquest. They have 
an become acutely aware of the Chinese 
Communist governinent and the forces at its 
command. Zn the minds of some-^^erhaps 
tt is more aeeurite to eay many—that Z 
talked with—the Qommunlst Ifao was Uttle 
if any worse than ClUang Kai-shek. The be- 


Uef to widespread that Chiang was not beaten 
by the Communists whose armies hia own 
greatly outnumbered In men and equipment 
The belief to. instead, that the Chinese peo¬ 
ple bad simply rejected the Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment after SO yeare of mtomanagement 
and corruption, because It had failed to ad¬ 
vance the Intereste of the people. Mao’s 
more recent actlons-^both In hto decision to 
enter the Korean war, and later to launch 
aggression against Tibet—have, l believe, 
changed In Asia a great many of the earlier 
estimates of the Chinese Communists. The 
tear that Oommuntot China will not bs con¬ 
tent to keep Its forces within its own borders 
Is awakening the realization that the tree 
nations of Asia must stand together, or fall 
separately. 

The leaders of non-Communlst Asia are 
watching developments under the North At¬ 
lantic Pact with greatly increased interest. 
Z heard telk in many placer: of a correspond¬ 
ing Pacific pact. There to not yet the full 
wUllngness to smother the long-smoldering 
antagontoms between brown men and yel¬ 
low men and white men and black men to 
the extent that will be necesaary for the 
kind of close cooperation and mutual sup¬ 
port required to make a defense effort like 
that General Btoenhower to now undertaking 
a sucoasB. 

But the necessity for such a collective se¬ 
curity system to dally becoming apparent to 
more of the leaders of non-Oommunlst Asia 
and the oeeanio nations of the southwest 
Peolflc. The InlUativa for such a plan must 
necessarily come from them. We cannot 
compel them to work together: we cannot 
compel them to cooperate If they continue 
their distrust of one another. But the exi¬ 
gencies of the present situation are bring¬ 
ing them together. 

While war has brought terrible destruc¬ 
tion and hardship to the people of Korea, 
and this to not loat upon the othar people of 
the Far East, the decision by the United 
Nations not only to denounce aggression, as 
the League of Nations did, but also to im¬ 
plement that denunciation by acts, as the 
League of Nations failed to do, to a long 
step forward In the establishment of world 
peace. Whatever the final outcome may be 
this action has given encouragement to 
those nations who long for peace. The fact 
that the United Natlozu has undertaken to 
defend the Integrity of a free nation when Its 
independence to at stake, has had a telling 
effect upon all of the Far East. 

Every non-Communtot country has the 
perfectly understandable desire to avoid In¬ 
volvement In all-out war. Yet each country 
of the Far East sees In Korea the sickening 
possibility that its time may some day come. 
The people of the Far Bast need, above all, 
the assurance that the governments under 
which they live will lead them to peace and 
to the kind of life In which disease, starva¬ 
tion, poverty, and despair wlU be minimized. 
Such assurance to now difficult to find in 
most of those countries. 

We here in the United States have the 
grave responsibility to assist these people in 
gaining the assurance they so desperately 
need. Many of them are taught dally to 
distrust us and hate us and fear lu. Many 
of them are too sick, too hungry, too un¬ 
educated to care what happens. But de¬ 
spite all this, I am convinced that in most 
of them there to a Iqtent will to rally to 
leadership which can bring them freedom 
from want, freedom from fear, and freedom to 
live in the dignity to which man's spirit en¬ 
titles him. 

We Americans know in our own hearts 
that it to peate, not wsr, wblch we seek. But 
we are being lied about, our motives are be¬ 
ing attacked, end our countrymen are dying 
today in Korea because a force bent uppn the 
conquest of the world to at large. We must 
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make no deals with that fttree: we must ac¬ 
cept no appeasement of It; and we will nltl- 
mateiy succeed In turning it Imok to die of 
Its own Internal evil. 

But we can do this only through resolute 
acceptance of the great duties ahead of us, 
with a willingness to saorlfloe if necessary 
everything but prlnotple. Z have no doubt 
as to our success in the long pulL 


Is the St LftWfmco Seawty Nocessary? 


EXTENSION OF REBCARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or mmsTLVAmA 

ZN THE HOUSE OF RBFRBSBMTATZVB8 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANX>T. Mr. Speaker, ad¬ 
vocates of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project are again making a des¬ 
perate effort to revive it despite the fact 
that for over 5C years frenzied attempts 
have been made to sell such a discred¬ 
ited scheme to the American people. 

Fortunately for the taxpayers of 
America, Congress has consistently re¬ 
fused to sanction construction of such 
an economic monstrosity, yet proponents 
of such a perennial legislative proposal 
persist in their specious arguments hop¬ 
ing that the American people will be 
lulled to sleep with their persuasive ef¬ 
forts, and succumb from sheer exhaus¬ 
tion. 

It was my pleasure to accept the invi¬ 
tation of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem to make a Nation-wide broadcast on 
March 29. 1951. regarding the St. Law¬ 
rence project. My address follows: 

Is THE 8T. LAWSXNCK SEAWAT NECESSART? 

Ladles and gentlemen, I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to the Mutual Broadcasting System for 
the privilege of talking to you on the subject 
Is the St. Lawrence Seaway Hecewary? 

As a matter of information, the Bt. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project which has 
been before the American people since 1896 
should be considered in two parts—^flrst, as 
a seaway which contemplates the establish¬ 
ment of a 27-foot channel from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence River to Duluth, Minn., 
a distance of 1,677 miles. To complete the 
proposed seaway it will be necessary to con¬ 
struct a series of channels, canals and large 
dams. 

The second part of the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect involves the construction of a large 
hydroelectric-power dam estimated to pro¬ 
duce for the American side 570,000 kilowatt 
hours of firm electric current. 

The project which is commonly known as 
the St, Lawrence project has been before the 
Congress of the United States time and time 
again and not once have its advocates, been 
able to justify the investment because it 
la as unsound today as it has been in the 
past. 

At the moment there is pending, before 
both branches of Congress, legislation on 
the subject and it is interesting to note that 
there is nothing new to the age-old argu¬ 
ments advanced by its advocates, except that 
we are told now that the seaway is needed 
to provide a water route from Seven Islands. 
Quebec, for the transportation of iron ore 
from Labrador to Great Lakes ports. It Is 
said that this Labrador ore is vitally needed 
because of the dwindling supply of ore in 
the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. We are 
told also that there is a shortage of electric 
power in the northeastern section of the 


United States and parttoularly 'ln New York 
State and that this shortage of power Is a 
threat to our national defense. In other 
words, the advocates of tibe St Lawrence 
project have again tried to labrt it as neoea- 
eary to our national aeourily* 

The truth at the mattor Is that this Nation 
will have won or lost Its security long before 
this project could be oompleted because it 
Is the opinion of expert engineers that it wiU 
require from S to 7 years to complete its 
oonstruotton. Meanwhile, money, materials, 
and manpower, urgently needed for moblll- 
Ration to meet the mnergency we «re now 
confronted with, would be diverted to a 
scheme that will ultimately benefit Canada 
more than the United States where only 16 
percent of our population would receive any 
benefits. 

If you will read the congressional hearings 
spread over a period of years containing the 
arguments for and against the project you 
will find that Congress rejected the proposal 
baaed on the foUowing reasons: 

1. The St. Lawrence seaway’s value as a 
transportation artery has been vastly over¬ 
rated mostly because It would be closed to 
navigation for at least 5 months or more 
each year when the St. Lawrence River Is 
ice-bound. In addition, one must consider 
that the proposed St. Lawrence route will 
Include tortuous, rook-bottomed Channels 
that will be blanketed in fog not only dur¬ 
ing the fall and spring, but frequently dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

2. The proposed 27* foot channel would be 
too shallow for 90 percent of the vessels of 
our own merchant marine. In which the 
American people have Invested $16,000,000,- 
000. Our merchant vessels require channels 
with a depth of at least so feet. On the other 
hand, vesaeU of foreign countries, which are 
smaller in siae and manned by cheap labor, 
would enjoy a field day in dumping /cheaply 
manufactured foreign products on the Amer¬ 
ican market, such as coal, ore, foreign steel 
and steel products. Nor can we forget that 
it will bring the Midwest fanner face to face 
with competition from the agricultural pro¬ 
duction of foreign countries. 

In short, the St. Lawrence seaway will not 
be a one-way street for the exportation of 
American goods but in fact will open the 
way for foreign competition at the expense 
of the American wage earner. 

8. The Nation would lose by spending huge 
sums of money to establish a costly form of 
transportation which could exist only be¬ 
cause the already overburdened taxpayer 
would provide and suppcvt it. It would dis¬ 
rupt long-established and satisfactory meth¬ 
ods of transportation such as trucks and 
busses on our highways, railroads, airlines, 
as well as water carriers. The St, Lawrence 
seaway would compete unfairly with the 
present-day methods of transportation since 
it would be Government subsidised and tax 
free. 

For example, at the present time Ameri¬ 
can railroads employ millioiui of American 
citizens and long trains carry millions of tons 
of freight to and from seaboard ports. Should 
the at. Lawrence seaway become a reality 
foreigp steamers, manned by cheaply paid 
crews, wUl deprive the railroads of this freight 
traffic to such a degree that American rail¬ 
roads will suffer annually a loss in freight 
revenue of from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. FOr every thou¬ 
sand tons of freight taken from the railroads 
by these foreign steamers, one freight train 
Is eliminated, and when you remove freight 
trains you destroy the jobs of railroaders and 
others. 

Furthermore, the freight diverted from the 
American railroads to foreign ships would 
adversely affect aU ports, egpeclally those In 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, and New Orleans. 
The effect would also extend to public and 
private Inveetments in docks, warehouses, 
terminals, and grain elevators with a con¬ 


sequent reduction in employment. Thus you 
have foreign seamen on these tramp steamers 
benefiting at the expense, of Amerloan work¬ 
men. In simple language, the Bt. Lawrcmce 
seaway whiffit has been labeled as a method 
at ^ap transportation would cost the 
American taxpayers many more dollars than 
it would save them. 

These are only a few of the many reasons 
why Congress has rejected the flimsy argu¬ 
ments for the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

As already mentioned the advocates of the 
Bt Lawrence seaway now oome forth with 
the proposal that its construction is neces¬ 
sary to provide a water route from Seven 
Mlands, Quebec for the transportation of iron 
ore from the Labrador-Quebec area to Great 
Lakes ports. The amount to be brought in 
annually over this proposed route is only 10.- 
000,000 tozui as compared with our annual 
need of over 100,000,000 tons. 

Mind you, this argument is presented dur¬ 
ing this critical period m world affairs when 
our country is on the brink of world war III 
and at a time when the American taxpayer 
is paying for tax purposes about SO cents out 
of every dollar he earns. 

The need for Labrador ores is based on the 
argument that such ores are indispensable to 
our own national security because of an im¬ 
pending shortage of high-grade ore princi¬ 
pally from the Mesabi Range in Minnesota. 

While there have been conflicting state¬ 
ments regarding the remaining deposits of 
ore in the Mesabi Range, the fact remains 
that from 1917 to 1949 new ore reserves have 
been located. It is true that the ore shipped 
to date is in excess of the reserves, yet we 
cannot ignore this fact that huge deposits of 
taeonite—a lower grade of ore—^have been 
located in Minnesota and that a process Is 
being perfected that will permit taeonite 
concentrate to compete favorably with the 
high grade of ore of the Mesabi Range. This 
fact is confirmed by experts. 

In addition to the high- and low-grade ore 
reserves of the Mesabi Range, there exists on 
the north shore of Lake Superior at a site 
known as Steep Rock Lake in Ontario, a 
source of high-grade ore that, according to 
the United States Bureau of Mines, may 
amount to no less than a billion tons. 
Transportation for this ore deposit is already 
available by utilizing existing railroad fa¬ 
cilities from Steep Rock Lake to Port Arthur 
where Iron-ore vessels now plying the Great 
Lakes can carry it to its destination. 

In addition to iron-ore deposits in Minne¬ 
sota and Ontario we cannot Ignore the huge 
deposits of iron ore in Venezuela and Chile, 
that recently started to arrive in this 
country. 

Just a few days ago the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. announced that large iron-ore deposits 
have been located in western Pennsylvania 
and that already $34,000,000 have been allo¬ 
cated to develop the project. Thus, today 
we have five principal sources of iron ore. 
namely. Minnesota, Ontario, Venezuela. 
Chile, and western Pennsylvania, all of 
which have been or are being developed in 
the spirit of free enterprise with adequate 
transportation facilities available to trans¬ 
port the ore to the mills. 

Back of the argument that the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway is necessary to transport ore 
from the Labrador-Quebec area is the fact 
that a half dozen small Midwest steel com¬ 
panies are- promoting the Labrador-Quebec 
project and they see in the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way the opportunity to subsidize the cost of 
bringing the ore to their mills. Such a 
subsidy would affect favorably the price of 
the Labrador-Quebec ore and put it it in 
competition with the ores from MUmeaota. 
Ontario, Veneauela, Ghlls, and western Pbnn- 
■yivania which u being mined In the epirit 
of tree enterprhw. 

In other wwds, six small Midwest ateel 
companies have invested in the Labrador- 
Quebec project and they are asking tha 
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UMMtIoi 

tliiit>ii#sr AbM^MT'-tnaq^oitalA^ 

laiM Mr aftQr t<»i Of 4M!«. «tef aruapart to 
IM id iidmtapo thoy ivonM oajoy 
oysr uiolr comootltoni. 

White thOM Midwest steel eoiinpshles ere 
Msmerliif owtii nests at the etptnse 
of the Amerlosn taxpayers, very little is 
hUhf aala iftout the over<«]l cost of the 
Bt. Lawrence seaway psojeet. We are being 
told today that the seaway pcojeet wlh only 
oost the daaerloaa taxpaysn a half a bUUon 
do llars ^ hut let me leave this thought with 
foa-Hdumld the steam shovels start digging 
the flt. Lewsenos ssawiy there will be Amerl- 
oan tax dollars in every budcetfta of earth— 
for this psolset, phis the neeeesary daepano 
ing of lake hertara. together with defeadmg 
ami m a Urt a lntn g it—Is expected to oost bet> 
tat than a bUSon dollars before it is oom- 
plated With two-thiids of this amount to be 
sweated dot of American taxpayers when In 
Ihe same breath we are bei^ asked to 
0 m> belts. 

Worse stm. a blllUm dollars Is only the 
esttasate of what the project wiU cost. As 
a rule estlinates are iistialty way out of line, 
especially in projeets of this nature, fhr 
eicam|de, the Bonneville Dam on the Ootum- 
hia River oost nearly twice as much as esti¬ 
mated; the Sues Canal cost two and one-half 
tlinea. and the Chicago drainage canal three 
and one-half times as much as the engineers 
esti m a te d. The original cost of the Panama 
OMial at the time constmetton started was 
estimated to be $140,000,000 with the nota¬ 
tion that in no case would it exceed $180,- 
000,000. Yet the totid east of the Panama 
Canal was $878,000,000. 

We are hearing a lot today about the cost 
of the St. Lawrence project being liquidated 
over a period of 80 years ee the result of col¬ 
lecting toll charges. Xn the first place, the 
pending legislation contains only suggesUons 
about self-liquidating toUs. It provides only 
for further negotiations about tolls after 
construction is imder way. As we all-know, 
any negotiations between the Cnlted States 
and Canada regarding the colleetlon of tolls 
should he definitely settled before construc¬ 
tion Is begun, and not left to wrangling 
dlscumions after the project la completed. 

In responsible Canadian quarters the con¬ 
viction is expressed that Canada wUl never 
agree to tolls, because It would be a radical 
departure from traditional policy. This is 
further evidence that Uncle Sam and the 
American people would be left holding the 
bag. 

Turning to the hydroelectric plant, which 
is the second part and the power phase of the 
St. liAwrenoe seaway and power project, we 
are told that It is necessary to erect in the 
International Rapids section of the St. Law¬ 
rence River, this hydroeteetric project in 
order to overcome a general power shortage 
In Raw England and New iTork State. 

There to no genend power shortage in New 
England or New York Stole in the accepted 
•enae. Z wlU admit that there have been 
aome postwar dlfllcultla$ of a very local or 
temporary oharaoter, but new eonstruction 
of more quibkly buSt typae of steam gen¬ 
erating plants to the means at solving the 
problem,. 

If the people in the northeastern section 
of the United Stotee am walttog for the eon- 
struotloh of the St. Lawrenee aeaway and 
power psojoot. they am going to have to wait 
at least hrom $ to 7 yoars tor ita oompistion. 

What 1$ to ho dons In tho moant tm e m- 
gwdiB^ tim ailifiod povm shortago if it Is m- 
MMbtd to f«i manner to tho neode of mar ae- 
tto$$iifti<en$et i^tedlbvtotojtitottheeposdy 
cpnstruction by free ontorprln# $< s to e m «f sn « 
gfwltos Stonto In vexlmii tobattono., which 

S to wtoteS #Wh a ported of $ yeais,.to 
eaijie aiid ttustb^f a pproach to the Ptoh* 
. ■ It is not dlfllcult to reeogates that tho 
hydroeteotric phase of the St. Lawrence proj- 


iBjMHag ptoraoted wHh enthusiasm by 
w group, compossd of Sodal- 

tet^euiiuNid bufeauemts. 

Kothtog has been mentioned by the advo- 
eates of toe St. Lawrence seaway conoeming 
the' ibammoth tock of defendmg it against 
enmny air eittaek. ,t>urlng the extensive cop- 
grecstanel heanngs held over a period of 
yesrs. Maf. Oen. RoRett BriUDey. United 
States Army (retired) wae asked tola ques¬ 
tion: Can the pr o j ec t with its 40 locks more 
or leas and its proposed dame and power¬ 
houses be defended against enemy air attack? 
Be answered. **(tet^arteally no.** and con¬ 
tinued by saying an enemy with access to 
the poter route could and definitely wontd 
destroy toe xMoject’s loificB, dams, and power¬ 
houses, and sink ships in the narrow canals 
in the St. Lawrence seaway. 

As I mentioned in my opening remarks the 
advocates of the 6 t. Lawrence seaway have 
again tried to label the project as necaasary 
to our national aecurity, des^te the fact that 
we have won two Woild Wart wltoout it, and 
that it will require tram 8 to 7 yearn to com¬ 
plete its eonstruction. Meanwhile, money, 
materials, and manpower urgently needed 
for the present defense effort would be di¬ 
verted to a schema that would ultimately 
benefit Canada more than the United Btotca. 

Vinally, the St. Lawrenee eeawey and power 
project will cost the American people mllllona 
of dollars to build, millions of dollars to de¬ 
fend, and millions of dollars to nudntain. In 
addition thousands <a Americans would lose 
tbelr Jobs and ths rest of tM would face life¬ 
long taxes that would reduce our already 
dwindling purchasing power due to high liv¬ 
ing costs. 

The average American eitleen. In my opin¬ 
ion. is tired of being fooled with subsidy 
schemes and with the resultant h^h taxes 
that follow them. The American people will 
certainly he fooled If the 8 t. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project should ever become 
a reality. 


Selcdive UBhmrislilj 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NWRSE ROGERS 

or MaaaACHUBxns 

IN TBS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuaetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the RkcoKD, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Herald: 
Sxixcnvx UmvxaaamT 

If the Presidenfa new Executive order on 
student draft deferment is intended to carry 
over into the universal military service and 
training program currently under considera¬ 
tion by Congress, it should be viewed with 
grave misgiving by all friends of the legis¬ 
lation. 

For the exceptions therein granted and 
Implied would make the universal program 
Infinitely more selective than aelective eerv- 
ioe baa been to date and would seem to open 
the way for a eomptete breakdown of the 
equality of saerlfloe principle. 

America^ atrengtb. as Cteneral Bershey 
pctotad out to announcing the new defer¬ 
ment plan, lies not to raw numpower but 
to aclentiflo and tatonleal know how. We 
mnst therefore contintw to cultivate apeetal- 
ista as in build up our Armed Foroee. Even 
toe strongest advocates of univeraal military 
aarvloe and tratotog do not suggeat now that 
toa educational pipeltoes he allowed to dry 
up completely while toe military training 
program la being put Into effset. 

But there are apeclallsts aiid speelallata. 
In time of emergency we cannot spare 
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tary training, but it Is hard to argue that 
we cannot spare specialists to English litera¬ 
ture or household arte. And the new defer¬ 
ment plan selects, not by specialty, but by 
ma^ and aptitude regardless of field. 

The President's plan, despite its obvious 
constructive intent, goes far toward creating 
toat aristocracy of education and wealth 
which the Defense Department has set Itself 
to prevent to manpower procurement. Con¬ 


gress should continue to emphaslce the uni¬ 
versal to universal military service 
tratotog and aeek for a lees discriminatory 
way to protect our colleges and their special¬ 
ist products. 


‘‘Mr. EdI Cto8s’’-A Hsmt Jsstly Earstd 
Alter Tesr$ of Sonrice by Alf Carter 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, AprU 4, 1951 
Mr. OATHINQS. Mr. Speaker, A. B. 
Carter, oounty court clerk of Crittenden 
County, Ark., te on affable, able, and 
courteous pubUe official. He is a ttre- 
less worker. He is happiest when he is 
serving his fellow man. I know of no 
man who excels **Air* Carter in accom¬ 
modating the people he serves. 

The Crittenden County Times carried 
an excellent article about the services 
performed by Bfr. Carter to his com¬ 
munity, county, and State. I Include 
the full text of this editorial, which 
reflects the esteem and admiration of a 
grateful people for a Job well done: 

"MX. Rxd Cbosb"—a Namx Justlt Baxnxd 
AvTXit Txsxs or BxsviOK ST Alt Csxixr— 
Coonrr Oouxr Cunx Bab Bxxn Home 
Bkxvicx Chaixbxan Bo Lons Hs Camkot 
RXMXItBBX WBXH BX STAXirXP 
to Crittenden County the names Alf Carter 
and Bed Cross ars synonomous. 

Mr. Carter, who makee a living by being 
county court clerk, has worked with the Red 
Cross for so long that he cant remember 
when he got started or hoW it happened that 
the major burden of work for that organisa¬ 
tion fell on his Shoulders. 

He thinks it was several years prior to 
World War U. 

Officially. Mr. Carter is home service chair¬ 
man for the county organlxalton. but to the 
majority who come looking for aid of various 
kinds he is "Mr. Red Cross'* or the "Red Cross 
man." 

Under normal set-ups. the home service 
chairman acta as a sort of go-between man 
for eervioemen and their families. In this 
capacity, the Crittenden chairman has suc¬ 
cessfully obtained emergency leaves and fur- 
louto* toe many a Crittenden soldier, sailor, 
or airman. 

The families of these men require a lot of 
attsmtion too for sometimes the serviceman 
doesn't want to do his duty by those back 
home. It's up to the Red Cross home serrioe 
chairman to 'see that aome aid is given to 
deserted families or try to get the service¬ 
man to help. 

Mr. Cartwr teUs this story about one of his 
dlenta. There was a fellow In aarvtee who 
suddenly came home and told his wils he 
had been discharged. . They moved out on a 
farm, made a crop and tovu military pdlice 
came for him. Be wasnH disCharg^, but 
deserted. The Red Cross helped h/.s wife and 
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tbree obU<3r«a to get along until help wee 
available eliewhere. 

Although he lent emergency ohalnnan» 
Mr. Carter does meet of the prooeaelng of 
requesta for emergenoy aid. Be*s got hie own 
collection of clothing In the baeement of 
the courthouse for distribution to bumed- 
out families and others who might need 
something to wear. And Incidentally, he 
says he could use a tew mine donations for 
that supply. 

Last year through his efforts. Red Cross 
workers came Into the county and set up 
headquarters at West Memphis to provide 
aid lor flood viotims—the Job being Just 
too big for one man. 

Despite all the free service he gives to help 
others. Mr. Carter gives flnancially to help 
boost the annual Red Cross funds. 

And that’s the reason for this story —to 
give credit to a man who gives unselfishly of 
his time to help others and impress upon you 
the need for you to give unselflahly of yoxir 
money to help provide the money needed to 
make this humanitarian program possible. 


Import Tax on Copper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES T.PAHERSON 

or COtfNBCTXCTTT 

IN TBE ROUSB OF REPRBBBNTA’IIVES 

Wednesdays Avril i, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
long-awaited action by Congress to sus¬ 
pend the import tax on copper now seems 
to be a reality. 

Realism demands that we augment 
the domestic supply of copper with that 
mined in Chile. The burden of mobiliz¬ 
ing industry cannot be carried without 
additional copper supplies free of this 
onerous tax. 

1 am extremely pleased to note that 
the news letter of the Mining Association 
of Montana, in its current issue, carries 
the text of a resolution adopted by the 
Utah Mining Association and a state¬ 
ment calling for repeal of the import tax 
on copper. Their patriotic recognition 
will aid immeasurably in the smooth 
passage by Congress of suspension 
legislation. 

The news letter follows: 

Coma TAKxnr 

Senator Saltonstaix. Republican, Maasa- 
ebusetta, On March 1 Introduced Into Con- 
greaa Senate Joint Reaolutlon 41. providing 
that the import tax of 2 centa per pound 
now imposed on foreign imported copper 
be eliminated during the period beginning 
Janxiary 1.1951, and ending June 80.1952. 

The Utah Mining Association, in a . reso¬ 
lution unanimously adopted at a mating 
In Salt Lake City on March 5, urged the 
suspension of the present Import tax on 
copper. Full text of the reiolution la: 

"Whereas the supply of copper now avail¬ 
able in the United States from all sources 
Is so Shott of essential demands that fabri¬ 
cators of metal, lor civilian and military 
uses, have been aerlouAy curtailed and re¬ 
stricted In their efforts to supply require¬ 
ments; and 

"Whereas it is dear that our requirements 
of copper for essential uses are increasing 
so rapidly that'domsitls production of ths 
metal is grossly inadequate to maintain our 
standard of living; in met, tor the first 10 
months of 1950, adding all primary domestic 


copper production to seoonAiiry and Import 
copper available, we were . approximately 
178,000 tons short of our domestlo require¬ 
ments; and 

"Whereas it Is essential to the success of 
our mobilisation program, and to our domes¬ 
tic economy that an adaquate supply of oop- 
per be obtained by supplementing our do¬ 
mestic production from accessible foreign 
sources; and 

"Wberaaa unless supplies of availshle cop¬ 
per are supplemented from foreign sources. 
Inferior substltutee which are more costly 
and less eSoient will have to be used, thus 
adding to the cost of our emergency program 
and our coet of living, and ultimately seri¬ 
ously damaging our domestlo IndustiT; and 

“Whereas sltbougfa we generally favor pro¬ 
tection of our domestlo metal Indiutry from 
foreign competition, it is obvious, and has 
been well demonstrated, that the import tax 
imposed on copper la a hindrance and an ob¬ 
stacle to obtaining our essential require¬ 
ments of this metal and that said tax serves 
no useful purpose imder the present circum¬ 
stances whatsoever: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That tot our national defense 
and well-being, to maintain our economy 
and way of life and to preserve and maintain 
a healthy, adequate domestlo copper Indus¬ 
try from mine to cozuiuner, the Utah Min¬ 
ing Association, representing the mining in- 
dustiy in this Otate, earnestly urges that the 
present Import tax on copper be suspended 
forthwith and that such tax or any tax on 
imported copper not be imposed unless and 
until it is demonstrated that our domestic 
copper Indiutry is Injiured or Is In Jeopardy 
from foreign competition; provided further, 
however, that if the domestic price of copper 
fails to a point where our domeetlo cQpper 
Industry is injured or ie in Jeopardy, that the 
copper Import tax shall automatically be re- 
Instltuted on a sliding scale baids commen¬ 
surate with the maintenance of a healthy 
domestic cepper industry." 

We understand that the Nevada Mine Op¬ 
erators’ Association and some of the local 
unions of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill A Smelter Workers have taken action 
similar to the action of the Utah Mining 
Association. During the summer of 1949 
(when there was no duty on copper) the 
executive committee of the Mining Associ¬ 
ation of Montana adopted a resolution that 
"the copper tariff be not reimposed’’, and 
since the tariff was reimposed, our Associa¬ 
tion has been very active In urging that the 
tariff be suspended or abolished; the basis 
of this request being somewhat the same 
as outlined In the Utah resolution. 


Souditnicrf fat Confresf Might Save 
World Peace 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

: H0N.aYDER.H0EY 

or xroETSi CAaouw a 

IN TBB SENATE OF TBE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 ilegielaUve day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. HOST. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rxcoao a magnifi¬ 
cent editorial by Dr. Clarence Poe, presi¬ 
dent and editor of the Progressive Parm¬ 
er, in which he discusses the possibiUties 
of aoutbomers in Congress being able 
to save world peace. I espechtUy com¬ 
mend the reading of this editorial to all 
of the Members of Congress, but more 


especially to the Benatoxs and Repre¬ 
sentatives from tlM eouthem MsAob, 
since it is direoted prixnarily to them. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be pxlnted in the Racoao, 
as follows: 

SoUTHxawaas m Comqbem Msomt Savx Woau> 
Pbaoi 

To Our Southern Senators and Bepresenta- 
tivee in Congreeer 

Dma ntfawM: First of all, let me pay a 
deserved tribute to you gentlemen who now 
repreeent our Bouthevn Statee In Watiiing- 
ton. Ae a careful student of both Bouses 
of Congress for many years I can sincerely 
lay this: 

Beginning with the dtstinguiehed and vet¬ 
eran Kentuckian who prestdM over the Sen¬ 
ate, the dietinguiahed Texan who preetdes 
over the Bouse, the equaUy distinguished 
Texan who eo largely directs American for¬ 
eign policy, and on down through our new¬ 
est Members Oongrsas, I believe the South 
has never had an abler, worthier, or more 
distinguished representation than in 1950- 
51—or one more fully commanding the re¬ 
spect and confidence not only at our own 
people hut of our whole Nation. 

And because this is true I kpow that you 
can have all the greater influence in ehaplng 
the destinies pf America—and the world—at 
this critical time. It is a time, indeed, when 
the eoalee between world peace and world 
war are so evenly balanced that a relatively 
few highly placed men In a country ao power¬ 
ful as the United States may tip the balance 
either one way or the other. 

In fact, it ie my belief that not Improbably 
you 28 southerners now in the United States 
Senate and you 128 now in our National House 
of Repreaentatlvee have enough ability, 
enough power, and enough prestige to swing 
the future destiny of mankind to the side 
of peace, progress, and human brotherhood— 
if you hut have two things: (1) The faith 
and vision to reallxe your own possibilities 
and responsibilities in this hour, and (2) the 
wisdom to band yourselves together in one 
continuing determination to render this serv¬ 
ice to mankind. Whether you will it or not. 
and however much you might wish to avoid 
it. you now have a "rendezvous with destiny." 

Why do I thus single out you 168 Repre¬ 
sentatives of our southern people in Congress? 
Do not all Senators and Representatives in 
Congress have equaUy great opportunities and 
equally great reeponslblUty? No; they do 
not—and for some very obvious reasons. 

First, 1 have already referred to the fact 
that southern prestige and position in Con¬ 
gress—as represented by the Speakership of 
both Houses and the chairmanship of power¬ 
ful committees—have ztever been higher than 
now. But this is not all. You southerners 
in Congress also have a tremendous advan¬ 
tage in thet you are not split into two vio¬ 
lently oppoeing political parties, nor even 
(in spite of your many proper differences of 
viewpoint) Into two bitterly oppoeing fac¬ 
tions. No other great section of America- 
North, East, or West—has half such solidarity 
or half so great an opportunity for working 
together like brothers in a supreme effort to 
save our Nation and our world in the present 
erlsls. 

Furthermwe, no part of America has a 
greater economic stake in world peace or will 
suffer so eerlously from world impoverish¬ 
ment by war ae the south. For our South 
ta still a inredominantly agricultural section, 
and our two greatest money crops—cotton 
and tobacco—are inctmipBrably the greatest 
export products of Arnsrican farms. Xvary 
man who eultivatSs dn aote of southern land 
2uw a stMm in ths peace and prosperity of 
Buiope and 

Furtbermora—and this may be most Im¬ 
portant of all—our section, the south, is 
the only seetion ot Ametioa—North, South, 
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mMI kiiowi tnm wipgt l tiw 

!ib«t «rail lon«<radw. 
1^4lrait0r ray raoplt irar rafftr by piunr* 
lai^ fibto ray ww thM pKtltrae ara dlploibray 
rad statetmanraip mtflit ranchoir hate 
aaoUM. ,Tlw flratii kumt. Tba rat ot 
Amertoa doM »cft« And btoauta tli« South 
knowf. do rat oiir lotitlMni Stratort rad 
Ba p rat ra i ra tyet owe a blfh duty rat only to 
the South hut to an Amertoa to lava m from 
aath a pooUbla dhrater? M Qorarol liar* 
■ball mya **Tlioro art no rleton la modern 
trarfare> Or at Goii. Omar Bradley «aye: 

'The yictorleue powot lu another w«r will 
itand amMtat itk otm mini • • « in a 
•battered and Unporartehed world.** 

What ora you do to eave world peace? 

I eertalnly d(m*t know all the aniwem. No 
one of ua knowe. But X do know thla—thot 
If you aheuld resolve singly and as a group 
<1) to eeak an poetible truth and (2) to use 
aU poadMe wtedom that you might win, 
then I have no doubt but that ycur final 
poitoy and aottra will be wiaa. Benjamin 
Franklin was eertalnly never an overly re¬ 
ligious man. Yet In an hour at national 
pirtl and dattcueas he saw no safe light for 
the path ahead eaoept that which comes 
from asking a Higher Power for a wladom 
and eourage greater than man can find in 
any other way. On a reoent trip to Wash¬ 
ington notfalra encouraged me more than 
my accidental discovery that one morning 
each week dozing these trying times a group 
of Senators meets In a quiet prayar service 
all by themaelvea to aaak a wisdom greater 
than melr own. 

ROW TO USk TOtm XZNOLT Fownts 
In tha foregoing pari^Taphs I have not 
said mu.'t a*x>ut the apaclllc policlte that 
you southerners In Oongreae should follow 
to save humanity from the disaster and 
davaatatlon of war. On this page last 
month 1 discussed that question at some 
length. But my supreme purpose wlU have 
been achieved If X have only exicoeedod In 
helping you Senators rad Representatives 
in Congress reallm these facts: 

1. Our southerners In Congress now have 
greater prestige, power, and reaponalblUty 
for aervlce to all America and the world than 
they hava ever hod before. It la Indeed a 
power and a responsibility greater than most 
kings ever exercised in preceding eentiules. 

2, *rhe South’s economic conditions give 
It A greater stake in world peace and prog- 
reea than ray other sactlou baa. Southern 
farm people especially depend on you to 
safeguard oiu future welfare and bappl- 
neaa. 

8. The history of the South enables us to 
reallM. as otiker aectiona can never reallee, 
how tragic may be the consequences of any 
war which patience, wiadom, atateemanahlp. 
and diplomacy might have avoided. 

4. We ace in a time when. In my consid¬ 
ered opinion, no solution la poeslble If It 
dots not go beyond Amerlca'a own safety, 
aelf-tnterat, or futuie eoonomie or miutary 
advantage. Whether we wish it or not, tha 
only plain oommon-aanae thing to do la to 

Ohrtatianity-«M>w.** I favor aU tha 
miutary preparednam Oenerals Elsanhower 
rad MarshaU aak to meet tba mtnaca of 
enemy governments—but aU this may be 
worthleaa unlees wa aiao have a truly Ohrla- 
tlra world program to win the hearts of 
matt and woman in aU lands, 

5. TWO things at least I helleve we must 
do: first, we must take a pettant rad a not- 
too-axsogantt rat-too-dtotatorlal position in 
the Httttsd Naitlona and try to work out aotu- 
tiona rath weaker and mors andaagartd 
iMoplaa, B ae rart . haoauea ef the far greater 
jnam, power, ahd ptdpsity ^ to America 
have-not by our own effort but by our glfto 
irom the Ahnighty. tha rira natusal re- 
iouroas of a vhgio oontinent—we matt stake 
a raMtar oowMhutlan then ray other na- 

' tion te e world program of MoomtrueUon 


rad devairament. Wa naad aoma aueh pro^ 
gram not of chanty, hut a ysogram of atim* 
mated and ancouragsd Mdf-h^. Wa naad 
not merely to live rad let live but 'TIve and 
help live”—such a program as la embodied 
In the point 4 and International Develop¬ 
ment Advisory Board proposals. And per¬ 
haps the soundest of all auoh programs la 
that advocated by Senator Bamif McMahon 
and his cosponsors substratlaUy as fonows; 

1. That all nations reduce ermamenta and 
■pend two-thlrda of their moet recent war 
budgets for a world program of reoonatruo- 
tlon, Irrigation, education, health, Industrial 
progress, rad human welfare. 

8. That If other nations agree to do this, 
the United States would itself give ten bil¬ 
lion a year for 5 yeare for this purpoae. 

Respectfully submitted, 

OuasNcs Poe. 

President und Editor, The Proyree- 
sive Farmer, 


St. LawrcBce Wtterwny 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

KON. THEODOKE FRANCIS GREEN 

or IROOB UILAMO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 {legislative day of 
Monday, Mareh 26), 1951 
lilr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
un?.iiiinous consent to ^ave printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘*St. Lawrence Waterway Gains 
Support,’* by Richard L. Strout, pub¬ 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
on March 9,1991. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrd, 
as follows: 

St. LAwasNCE Watwwat Oainb Bufpost—An 
INTIMATS MsaSAOI PSOK WAaHXNOTON 
(By Richard L. Btrout) 
Washinotok.— The proposal to build the 
St. Lawrence waterway is being taken very 
seriously In Washington, and after 50 years 
of delay It may now be approved by Congress. 
The Irony is that if done now It will be at a 
time of major shortages In steel and cement. 
If It had been done when first proposed It 
might have been of Inestimable value In 
World Wars I and n. Also, of course, such 
an undertaking as this would have put many 
of the unemployed men to work In the thir¬ 
ties who finally ended up on made-work proj¬ 
ects like raking leaves. 

Nobody knows the acute shortage of pres¬ 
ent-day steel better than Charles E. Wilson. 
Director of Defense MobUization. Yet he ap¬ 
peared before the Houm Committee on Pub¬ 
lic Works the other day to recommend Im¬ 
mediate construction of the St. Lawrence 
project, even though it would add to the de¬ 
mand for steel. Secretary of Defense George 
Marshall appeared likewise, though he wants 
precious Iron and steel for munltlona and 
tanka. Both admitted that atarting now 
would flompUoate the economic and raw- 
material problem. Both ravertheleaa backed 
the seaway, and they are JoliMd by other man 
of like prommence. 

What has made the dtflaranea? Primarily 
tha fact that the aupply of Iron ora from the 
fabulous Meaabl Bangs la nearing depletion. 
We have eshauatad what aeamad onoe to be 
an Inaxhaustlbla aupply. To raplaoa tha 
If mint Ranga, tha prospaotora hava found 
hiiga naw auppUaa ot Iron osa la Xabcador 
rad In Vanaraela. It thara la a through- 
watar highway to tha aantar of tha Unltad 
States industrial life, these naw suppliaa of 


ora can ha brought to cheaply. They wlU 
feed the steal mills In tbs Great Lakaa area. 

The need for such a highway is urgent, 
advocates say. The aeaway, it Is estimated, 
can be finished In 9 years If started now. 
By 1960, Mr. Wilson explained, the prospec¬ 
tive 180AOO,000 ton ingot steel industry will 
annually naad 160,000,000 gross tons of high- 
grade ora. If wa are really going to have an 
expansion Ilka that, we can't start building 
the ora highway for it too quickly. Mr. Wil¬ 
son has weighed the pros and cons and gives 
the verdict. ”Oo ahead.” 

Tha waterway will produce enormous 
amounts of alectrlo power. This will be 
available all over aaatarn Canada, New York, 
and New England. Tha amount likely for 
tha American aide la aatlmated at 6.300.- 
000,000 kllowatt-hoiua annually. American 
Precldente have vainly appealed for the 
waterway since the time of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son. The preesure against the program has 
heretofore been strong, but now the switch 
of the big inland steel Industry to support 
of the waterway may well swing the balance 
of power. 

It ie curious to note that In the current 
Irsi'.e of John L. Lewis* Mine Workers’ Jour¬ 
nal there Is a bitter attack on the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway. Why? So far as the de¬ 
tached observer can see. It is becaiurs the 
miners identify themselves with coal rather 
than hydroelectric power and with railroads 
using coal rather than with waterways. 

Some of the other groups that have ob¬ 
jected to the waterway are spokesmen for 
seaports of the east coast and repraaenta- 
tives of power combinations that saw their 
position compromised by possible new com¬ 
petition. Of course, the Congreesmen from 
Lakes ports favored the scheme which In¬ 
volves deepening present Inadequate chan¬ 
nels to 37 feet. This would mrae a subma¬ 
rine-free inland waterway available for most 
of the world’s cargo commerce. One stock 
phrase is that It would bring Duluth “1,000 
miles nearer to London.” 

The world seems Just on the point of be¬ 
ginning to. get power from a new source, 
uranium. It may be that 10 years from now 
the first big atomic power plant will be avail¬ 
able as the St. Lawrence nexus of dams begins 
liberating electric current throughout eastern 
North America. It la comforting to feel that 
as one source of supply in nature tends to 
be exhausted others generally come In sight. 
But what the United States Is going to do 
for cheap Iron ore to replace the Mesabi 
Range unless the waterway is built Is diffi¬ 
cult to say. 


The DkEgcr Pefait ■ Tgxes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRESENTAHVBS 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been called to my attention by Ru¬ 
dolph C. Larson, of Hartford, Conn., a 
most interesting article on the effect of 
upon inflation. 

Vivid examples of the disaster which 
engulfed other nations where taxes be¬ 
came too great in proportion to the na¬ 
tional income are contained in this re¬ 
print from Harper’s magaxine. 

I commend it to the attention of all 
Members, and with particular emphasis 
to those serving on the Committee on 
Ways and Means, who are currently 
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eonsiderinff sources of Increased reve¬ 
nue: 

Thk DANon Ponir » Taxis 
(By Colin Clark) 
s 

How high can taxes rise without economic 
trouble? The question la timely. People 
have always grumbled about taxes, but dur- 
to" the past three or four decades—«s a re¬ 
sult of two hot wars and the high defense 
costs of the cold war, to say nothing of the 
gradually rising expense of Government serv¬ 
ices of many sorts—most of us have watched 
our taxes climb to such unprecedented 
heights that we must have sincerely won¬ 
dered what the effective limit was: and in 
the United States today, with new war costs 
mounting and new tax Increases being de¬ 
bated. the question presses with special 
urgency. Is there a dlscovorable point where 
the burden of taxes becomes Insupportable— 
or supportable only by such dubious means 
as inflation? 

We have learned, from the experience of 
many countries, what happens when taxes 
mount too high. Many prople don’t find it 
worth their while to work hard and effi¬ 
ciently. Production doesn't expand as fast 
as It should. There Is a shortage of goods, 
followed by an inflationary rise in prices. 
The government then usually makes a coun¬ 
termove—attempting by price controls, wage 
controls, and rationing to suppress the in¬ 
flation that Is developing, hoping that In due 
course production and the real national In¬ 
come will grow enough to carry the burden 
without controls. But this, experience shows, 
usually takes too long; and there is then a 
quick escape Into uncontrolled Inflation— 
which benefits some people, but does great 
harm to the great majority. Including espe¬ 
cially those lower-paid wage-earners who 
generally keep their savings in the form of 
money rather than real property. 

All this is familiar to us as a sequence of 
events that has been repeated over and over 
again in the experience of many countries. 
Tet the part that excessively high taxes play 
in causing inflation Is still not fully appre¬ 
ciated. It Is very widely understood that if 
a government incurs very heavy expendi¬ 
tures, and these are not covered by taxation, 
and the government runs at a deficit, the 
automatic result will be an inflationary 
trend. It is not so generally understood that 
if a government incurs very heavy expendi¬ 
tures. and these are covered by taxation, so 
that the budget is balanced, the trend— 
while it may be deflationary for a time—-will 
In the long run be toward inflation If the 
rate of taxation is too high to be borne. 
The long run, in this case. Is probably a 
period of 2 or 8 years, though this may de¬ 
pend on the nattire of the emergency: In 
wartime it may be longer. 

The question 1 am raising is. how high Is 
too high? What Is the danger point? How 
much of the national income can be taken 
in taxes before this uncomfortable sequence 
of events gets under way? Can we, by re¬ 
viewing the experience of varloiu nations 
during the past quarter century, fix the 
point where the danger signals begin to fly? 
Z believe we can. 

The foundations of our knowledge on this 
subject were laid by Lord Keynes in a flash 
of brilliant insight in 1922. In that year, 
it may be remembered, inflation was proceed¬ 
ing apace in France and the exchange rate 
of the franc was falling rapidly. French offi¬ 
cial opinion hoped to bring It back to its 1914 
parity by reetoring the balance of trade, 
and the first step toward this objective was 
to have been the military occupation of the 
Ruhr coal field. Meanwhile the French press 
was claiming that British and American 
speculation was the cause at the falling ex- 
cnange rate. Keynes' insight, however, told 
him that the French inflation would con¬ 
tinue. In attempting to pay a high rate of 


interest on a hiqie mass of national debt 
(rentes). the Finance Minister was imposing 
an intolerable burden of pubUo expenditiure, 
amoimtlng to 34 percent of the current na¬ 
tional income. 

Keynes remarked: "The level of the franc 
is going to be aettled in the lozq; run. not 
by speculation or the balance of trade, or 
even tbe outcome of the Ruhr adventure, but 
by tlM proportion of his earned Income which 
tbe French taxpayer will permit to be taken 
from him to pay the claims of the French 
rentier (bondholder}." 

In other wcuds. Inflation was the only way 
out of the financial Impasse, and tbe Inflation 
continued rapidly, prices increased much 
faster than government expenditure and by 
1926 the latter was only a little over 20 per¬ 
cent of the national income. Then the 
Inflation was checked and a measure of de¬ 
flation followed. From 1927 onward prices 
were atablllxed. But tbe interesting thing 
Is that this period of economic and political 
stability was reached with the level of gov¬ 
ernment expenditure almost exactly 25 per¬ 
cent of the national income. (Lord Keynes 
commented in 1928: "The French budget 
balances with the burden of the rentes on 
the taxpayer bearable at the present level.") 

A second relevant prophecy In the period 
between World War I and World War II also 
concerned French finances. It was made in 
1934 by the Swedish economist. Prof. Bertfl 
Ohlln. He pointed out that French public 
expendlttue by that date had again become 
such an exceaaive proportion of the national 
income (nearly 84 percent) that further de¬ 
valuation of the franc was imavoldable. 
The devaluation which he predicted actually 
occurred In 1936 and French prices went on 
rising until 1938. by which time the pro¬ 
portion of government expenditure to na¬ 
tional income had again been reduced almost 
exactly to 25 percent. 

During the 1920's there were moderate 
deflations In Britain and Italy and a severe 
deflation in Norway. Each was carried to 
the point where It raised the proportion of 
taxation to national Income somewhere be¬ 
tween 23 and 25 percent, beyond which It 
was not carried further. This demonstrates 
my point in reverse, so to speak. 

During the period 1934-85 1 prepared a 
Fabian pamphlet which examined In detail 
all the taxes then in force in the United 
Kingdom, estimating by rough common- 
sense methods the maximum additional rev¬ 
enue which could be obtained from them. 
(In making this study, I assumed that the 
British economy was brought to full employ¬ 
ment, out of the heavy unemployment then 
prevailing.) The interesting thing is that 
the conclusion reached by this method was 
also that the maximum feasible taxation was 
almost exactly 25 percent of the national 
Income. 

Although this evidence Is far from con¬ 
clusive it certainly suggests that the critical 
level of taxation beyond which Inflationary 
forces come into play (and deflationary forces 
suffer a political check) is around 25 percent 
of the national Income. 

' n 

In' 1944 I wrote for the Bconomlc Journal 
an artlcle--eventually published In Decem¬ 
ber 1945—In wbich z put forward the figure 
of 25 percent as the messure of taxable 
capacity. ' Ziord Keynes, who was editing 
the Journal, wrote me In May 1944 that "in 
Great Britain after the war I should guess 
that your figure of 26 percent as the maxi¬ 
mum tolerable proportion of taxation may 
be exceedingly near to the truth," and added 
that he would not be at all sunirised If poat- 
%ar experlsnoe confirmed It. 

Now what hat bean the actual hlatory of 
the matter elnoe the end of World War n? 
Zn tile united States, taxation did not pasa 
the orttical limit until 1948, and even in the 
worst years of the wsr it rose no higher 
than 29 percent of the national income. 


Suppressed inflation (rationing and prlof 
controls) enfled In 1948; whereupon open 
inflation continued at a moderate rate until 
1948, bringing taxes down to almost exactly 
tbe 25-percent level. 

In a number of oountrlee open Inflation 
was In full swing before the ww actually 
ended. Belgium avoided excessive debt and 
other burdens on the budget and was for¬ 
tunate In escaping eerlous damage to her 
productive capacity. Her price level by 1948 
bad risen threefold or fourfold above prewar 
and this rise sufficed to reduci the burden 
of Government expenditure to 22 percent of 
the national Income. At this point psloe 
stabilization became poeslble. In France at 
the same time, however, Goveriunent ex¬ 
penditure wae one-third of the national 
income and inflation continued rapidly. It 
went on to the end of 1948. wher a prloe 
level 20 tlmea prewar wae reached. At that 
point the budget could be balanced at some 
26 percent of the national Inoome. 

In Italy inflation proceeded more rapidly, 
to over 60 times the prewar price level in 
1947, when it was suddenly checked. The 
budget is now balanced with public expendi¬ 
ture at 22 percent of national income, plus 
7 percent of national income in social insur¬ 
ance charges (the Incidence of which la 
uncertain). 

In Japan there was a hundredfold Infla¬ 
tion up to 1949. when prices were stabil¬ 
ised. Taxation is now SO percent of the 
national income; but our rule is not vio¬ 
lated, for some measure of rationing and 
price control has continued to be necesaary. 
No doubt the authorities expect that in 
the next year or so a rapid rise in produc¬ 
tion, without any further rise in prices being 
necessary, will raise the national Income 
and thereby lower the tax ratio consider¬ 
ably. 

Countries suffering severe suppressed In¬ 
flation are Britain, Norway, and perhaps the 
Netherlands. Sweden has moderate sup¬ 
pressed inflation. Australia and New Zealand 
have suppressed Inflation now in the proc¬ 
ess of becoming open. What are the slgnlfl- 
catit facts about them? 

Britain started the war with a figure of 38 
percent (Including social Insurance) of na¬ 
tional income going to taxes. The figure 
rose to 42 percent in 1945. There was a 
alight reduction In the next 2 years and then 
the figure started rising again to the ap¬ 
palling level of 43.7 percent for 1949, well 
above the highest wartime ratio. Although 
Britain has made a great show of decon¬ 
trolling a certain number of minor items, 
the main mass of controls is as rigid as ever, 
particularly over housing and most articles 
of food. Last year's devaluation is unlikely 
to mske much difference because It has not 
been allowed to raise British wages and prices 
except to a minor degree. It seems inevi¬ 
table that Britain's suppressed inflation, 
after a longer or shorter Interval, will break 
out Into open Inflation, probably on a eataa- 
trophic scale. (Incidentally, Hugh Dalton 
who, when Chancelor of the Exchequer, had 
a lot to do with booetlng British tax rates 
up to current levels, thought my proposed 
tax rate of 28 percent of the national In¬ 
come was far too high when I put It forward 
In the prewar Fabian pamphlet mentioned 
above. It seemed to him a dangerously radi¬ 
cal proposal. After tbe war he set a 40- 
percent figure. When I crltloHed It, he ac¬ 
cused me of being a dangerous reactionary.) 

The Netherlands figure Is now 80 percent. 
Zn Norway, which also suffers severe sup¬ 
pressed Inflation, a ratio of some 40 percent 
prevails. Sweden, which has a mild form of 
aupiareseed inflation, has a ratio of just over 
SB i^rcent. Australia and New Zealand ara 
dlso at about the 86-peroent level and are 
today emerging from suppressed Into open 
inflation. 

All these facts seem to support tba ooaolu>* 
alon—^hloh is furtiier reinforced by the re* 
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«EpertonM at WIaJMod, awttvBrlui4> uul 

the Mtf t politloat $tta *00^ 
aople ll#t of tumttott !• mua t wim nme 
as 'pWO0iit of the nattonal Inoome. in this 
all fbnhs d tsxstlcm are laohidid: 
and Indlreet; Moral, Btate, and local. 
Hie Afore doesn't ten what prc^pcKrtloa at 
yam Individual lacoms can Isftttetelp be 
taken In taxation; it slinfAy indleates how 
IsTfe a proportion of the natloaal tncoSae 
can safely be tideen. If the experience of the 
IMlPSi on top of that of ^e twenties and 
Hilrtles. doesn't oonvlnoe you that the as- 
peroent figure Is pretty nearly eevreot, then 
1 don’t know what will. 


PrsfMdd PdftnMht of Stotets 

SZTBNSIDN OP RllfARKS 

HON. WllUiUi E. JENNER 

or ZWOUNA 

IN TBI BSNATI OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wedn$8dav» April 4 (tepUlative day of 
Monday, March 28), 1981 
Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous oomsent to have printed in 
the Rxoora the analysis by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, in the New York Times of April 
4,1951, of the President's very dangerous 
plan for the Government to choose our 
college students, and set up an intel¬ 
lectual elite, while the American Armed 
Forces are deprived of men with first- 
rate intelligence. 

There being no objeetion, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

XlBnOMnENT IDXA FA1ll.TT--Oa0Ba To Kzep 
B ear Stobsnts Psom Xburr lONoaxs 
Chabactbs Asn Lbaossship Valos 
(B y Rsason W. Baldwin) 

The President's Executive order authoriz¬ 
ing a new category of draft deferment— 
’*d<>ferment by brains"—^Is likely to be one of 
the subjects of debate in the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives’ dtsoxisslon of the military man¬ 
power bill, which that Chamber took up 
yesterday. 

The arguments for such a deferment pro¬ 
cedure. which, will, in effect, keep those 
college students with the highest marks out 
of military service, are strong and persua¬ 
sive. Yet the procedure and the principle 
have some grave disadvantages that are cer¬ 
tain to be exposed by Congress. 

The deferments are dictated by the ob¬ 
vious need of the Nation for engineers, 
scientists, doctors, dentists, trained techni¬ 
cians. and well-educated men. The inter¬ 
ruption and damage to the educational sys¬ 
tem of the Nation during the last war was 
a serious one. The United States, unlike 
some of the other warring powers, allowed 
the immediate emergency of military de¬ 
mands to imperil the future welfare of the 
Nation not only by reducing greatly the 
coUege population but by eliminating or 
reducing the flow of highly trained acientiste 
and en^eers Into national life. 

NKXMTAax or aea u ma n exaioua 
Partiany as a result of mistaken draft 
poUdas tn Vorld War ZZ, there la a aerious 
Shortage today of adentlsta, engineers, and 
technically trained personnel. Qovemmant 
statistics i n d i cated that there are only about 
975,000 engineers and s oi f ntls t e tn the Na¬ 
tion, and leas than 10 percent of theaa hold 
deetorate de gr eaa. Yet the preaent Shortage 
wm baoone worse If our dsfenas program 
aaipaads. ThenewdefSnnentprooeduraa are 
latendsd to remedy the preeant ahortaga 


sad prepare an adaquata flow ofetudenta for 
f u t u re needs. 

Yet. cogent as this reasoning Is. an "oli¬ 
garchy of brains’’ does not fit wall into the 
democratic concept. The deferment pro¬ 
cedures mean that students with the best 
marks (supplemented by aptitude tests) will 
be allowed to continue college careers, while 
those with marks not quite so good will go 
into the serviees. 

But there are two sides to this coin. In 
the first place, this procedure means that, 
except for those few who volunteer, the 
"brightest” students (Judged by marks and 
tests) will be denied to the services. In the 
second place, it means that marks and “book 
learning”—not character or leadership quali¬ 
fications—are to be the printipal criteria by 
which a student ie to be assessed worthy or 
unworthy of further edueatkmal opportu¬ 
nity. Yet certainly the services need brains 
and certainly the home front needs leaders 
and men of character. 

This is not to say that brains, character, 
and leadership are incompatible. They are 
not; Bometimee they are all fouzMI tn one 
man and he Is what might be called the 
ontlmiun man. But the dlfllculty with the 
new deferment procedure Is that It ie based 
solely, or largely, on only one of these three 
Important criteria. 

Yet the Fuchs ease and other epy trials, 
and the revelations of the B^efauver and 
Fulbrlght committees demonstrated that 
men cd brains. In or out of Government, 
can be traitors and parasites unless they are 
also men of character and men who will 
assume the grave reaponaibUity of leader¬ 
ship for the national good. 

Indeed, the new deferment procedures 11- 
Imtrate perhaps more graphically than many 
words what has been wrong with our educa¬ 
tional system—it stresees the mind but not 
the man. There has been too little emphaala 
on character and leadership development. 
Yet these two elements of the optimum man 
are of fundamental importance, not alone 
to the military service but to the Nation. 
They are Just as likely to he found In the 
bottom half of a clast as in the top half. 
And they are Juat as much needed in the 
services as they ere on the home front. 
Brains, alone, are not enough. 

Controversy Between Orgnniwd Ubor 
end Defense Agencies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.R0BjiTA.TAFT 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 28), 1951 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement 
published as an advertisement entitled 
"These Are the Issues,** relating to the 
general subject of collective bargaining, 
signed by the Council of State Chambers 
of Commerce, by Herschel C. Adkinson, 
president, and printed in the Washing¬ 
ton Star of April 3.1951. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows; 

TraX AlX THE issoxs 

It Is necessary that an attempt be made to 
isrsennt to the Asaeslaatt paafia the Ssniee 
lavolvad la the quanel b etwe en the repve- 
aentatlves of ocganlMd labor and tba defeats 


agencies in Washington and what the poei- 
tkm of business Is on those matters. From 
the time that the iaber repreeentatlvee 
walked out of the adviaory oommittees to 
the OffVy* of M ob llifatlo n , the Eco¬ 

nomic Stabtllzation Agency, the Oflloe of De¬ 
fense Manpower, Department of Labor, the 
Defenae Production Administration, and left 
their poete aa apecial assistants to Brie 
Johnston, Anna Rosenberg, and William H. 
Eairison, numerous statements have been 
issued and many speeches have been made. 

It is doubtful that the public has been 
enlightened by this debate. Yet. on the 
correct determination of the iasuee in dispute 
depend not only the sucoeae of the country’s 
defense program, but the future welfare of 
our economic and political system. The de¬ 
bate Is not and should not be a private dis¬ 
pute. for basic policies are at stake which 
wlU affect this cotmtry for many years to 
come. It is because we recognize the gravity 
of the situation and the mjfiint need for 
understanding and cooperation among all 
elements of the population that we under¬ 
take to state our views concerning the few 
underlying quesUons as we see them. 

TKB CBVX or TBEB USUK 

There is, first, the matter of wage sta- 
btllmtion. On this we have a wealth of 
experience the world over and for almost any 
period of recorded history. This record 
shows many things. But one thing It shows 
is undenialfle. If costs of production ere 
raised and if income is increased in the face 
of a reduced and declining vidume of goods 
and serviees, It la Imposelble to hold prices 
in obeok. This is the conditions this coun¬ 
try and other countries faced in World War 
I and n. and the condition It faces now and 
in the next years as our industry is required 
to turn out an increasing volume of military 
products and a shrinking volume of civilian 
products. This is the crux of the wage issue 
in times like theae. It la a im}blem that 
cannot be evaded or argued away. Nor can 
it be blamed on anybody. The blame, if any, 
can oxdy be put on a public policy which 
calls for military mobiUzatlon on a large 
and increasing scale. This policy the Amer¬ 
ican people are committed to. 

Under these conditions, wages must as¬ 
sume a part of the burden of restraint, main¬ 
ly because wages are by all odds the largest 
part of the costs of business. They run con¬ 
sistently at more than 60 percent of the na¬ 
tional Inoome and currently at more than 
$126,000,000,000 a year. Raising this wage 
bill will inevitably raise costs and income at 
a time when the stern necesaitiea of an anti- 
inflationary policy require that they be 
stopped from going up. This, too, Is no¬ 
body's fault. It is an accounting fact. Any 
reasonable person would expect that 60,000,- 
000 wage and ualary employe es would take 
the lion's share of the ootmtrys income. 
This being so, it is futile to look for price 
Btablllty without wage stability. 

IT’S TOTJH VAT 

The second issue has to do with how wage 
•tahlUzation, if that is what we want, is to 
be administered. This sounds like a tech¬ 
nical question and has been made to seem so 
in much of the discussion about it. But it is 
far from that. It goes to the heart of labor 
relations. Stated as simply as possible, the 
question is whether the Jurisdiction of a 
Federal board should be restricted to fixing 
the principlee. rules, and regulattons of wage 
BtabUlaatlon or ehould be expanded to in- 
ctnda, also, the settlement of labm disputes 
and atrikee. In a eonununication dated 
March 1$ to Eric Johnston, Bconomlo Stablll- 
xation Adminislarator. the nqureeentatlvee of 
aeveral hnslnfes organlaatlonB a g reed to 
granting the Board Jmledlction over dls|Mitee 
of a monetary or eoooomlo oharaoter, direotif 
D^ted to and affecting stabtUaalton, he- 
volvisig all forme of remuneration to ernffloy* 
sea. There they drew toe line. There, in our 
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reasoned Judgment, ttie line sbould be drawn 
lu tbe interest of sound and workable labor 
relations In American industry. 

A asAcnoiiAST enr 

On this question, the representatiires of 
organlaed labor take an oppoaita position. 
They want a board to be granted jurisdiction 
over all disputes of whatever nature, includ¬ 
ing all wages, even those that don’t conflict 
with the regmationa, and such issues as sen¬ 
iority. discipline, union security, manage¬ 
ment functions, operating procedures and 
the like. To accede to this demand would be 
a long reactionary step in the policies and 
practices of collective bargaining and would 
set back labor relations many decades. 

Everybody knows how much this country 
went through since the middle thirties in 
efforts to establish collective bargaining in 
this country. Today organized labor claims 
15,000,000 members and continues daily to 
grow. Our major industries are unionized 
and negotiate constantly with the represent¬ 
atives of organized employees. Once a Fed¬ 
eral board is granted Jurisdiction over all 
labor disputes, the incentive to bargain and 
settle things locally would be progressively 
weakened. Washington and its policies 
would become the center of labor relations. 

An Increasing nximber of labor representa¬ 
tives would hope to get more from a busy 
Government board than through their own 
negotiations. Instead of settling disputes 
promptly and on the spot, they would soon 
acquire the habit of submitting them to 
Washington or to a regional board. This is 
not speculation; it is experience. No sure 
and more effective means of shirking the re¬ 
sponsibility, which is so essential to the suc¬ 
cessful practice of collective bargaining, 
could be found. 

X.OOX AT TKX SAXUIOASS 

Long experience in the United States and 
in other countries demonstrates how fatal to 
free collective bargaining the entry of Gov¬ 
ernment into labor relations becomes. We 
have had a succession of examples of such 
unfortunate consequences in what has hap¬ 
pened on the railroads since 1840. The 
Railway Labor Act, once considered a model 
Federal labor statute, has become a dead let¬ 
ter. Direct negotiations between the roads 
and the unions are steadily declining in im¬ 
portance. Increasing numbers of the de- 
clrions by statutory emergency boards are 
disregarded. More and more disputes are 
brought to Washington. Strikes have in¬ 
creased. It has become a frequent occxir- 
rence for the Federal Government to seize 
the railroads in order to assure or restore 
the vital transportation services of the 
Nation. 

ZXZSTXNO MAGHINXXT AVAXLABUE 

ThiM experience is a bad precedent for the 
balance of American industry and labor. It 
is clear to us, as we think it shoidd be to all 
employees, that there are grave risks in mak¬ 
ing the problems of labor relations the foot¬ 
ball of politics. As matters now stand there 
is ample established machinery in this coun- 
tx^. Federal and local, to assist employers 
and labor in adjusting their differences. To 
add a new superboard will promote and not 
discourage trouble and will consequently 
harm and not serve the national interest in 
these dillleult times. 

COOPSRATXON BT AIX. XXPLOITATXOXr BT HOWZ 

Behind these particular issues lies the 
gravest threat of all. This is the use of an 
international and domestic emergency as the 
occasion for acquiring power over Govern¬ 
ment and over industry. The before 
American business from now on is an ardu¬ 
ous and exacting one. As tbe results of the 
performance during World War n plainly 
show, a task of heroic proportions was then 
accompllsbed. If industry is to dischi^ 
its responsibilities now. as it did then, it 
can only do so with the wholehearted coop¬ 


eration of Government and labor. In our 
society an citlaens have the right—indeed, 
the duty—4o protect and advance their legit¬ 
imate interests, but this does not mean that 
any group is under a mandate to turn a 
critical situation to its own selflsh advantage, 
to violate the spirit of our political institu¬ 
tions, and to seek to take ov«r the manage¬ 
ment and functions of business and indus^. 

OomccxL or 8 tatb Ohaisbos or 
OOMIKBaOX, 

: C. Atkinbon. President. 


Wai RmI ChiBA’t Hate of United States 
Mean Stalemate? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MZMlVBaOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled '*Will Red China’s Hate of 
United States Mean Stalemate?” written 
by CarroU Binder, and published in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune of April 1. 
1951. This is a very splendid, tliought- 
provoklng article, and for that reason I 
have asked that it appear in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wmi. Red China’s Ratx or Unztxd States 
Mean Staxjcmatx? 

(By CsrroU Binder) 

Does Red China's scornful rejection of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s bid for battlefield ne¬ 
gotiations foreshadow renewed Communist 
attempts to drive United Nations forces out 
of Korea? Or may more tactful approaches 
bring an end to hostilities which neither the 
Chinese Communists nor the 14 nations with 
troops fighting under the UN banner have 
an 3 rthlng to gain by prolonging at this stage? 

Very little light on these questions trickles 
through the bamboo curtain which separates 
tbe Red Chinese from tbe free world. There 
are no free Journalists reporting from Bed 
China. The few free diplomats in China 
have only limited access to tbe top Chinese 
leadership. Their reports are kept relative¬ 
ly secret. 

If one takes Red Chinese propaganda llt- 
eraUy one could hardly help feeUng extreme¬ 
ly gloomy about the future of the struggle 
on the Asiatic mainland. 

The Red Chinese radio distorted MacAr¬ 
thur’s unfortunately phrased remarks about 
UN ability to hit Red China hard into a dec¬ 
laration that ’’the United States and Britain 
are preparing to directly invade China." 

T%ls gave great impetus to Red Chinese 
propaganda efforts to persuade tbe soldiers 
and people of China that they must support 
• the war in Korea In order to defend the 
Chinese homeland from "American imper¬ 
ialists.’’ 

For many months Communist propaganda 
has represented the X7N effort In Korea as 
the first phase of a United States effort to 
conquer China. The war In Korea is pre¬ 
sented to the Chinese people as a "sacred 
campaign to resist America, aid Korea, pro¬ 
tect our homes, safeguard our country and 
world peace." 

This tbeela is being stressed In radio broad¬ 
casts, by public qxeakers, "current affairs 
discussion groups,’’ posters. Shop window 


displays, and letter-writing projecta. It Is 
reinforced by witch h\mts against Chinese 
suspected of entertaining friendly thoughts 
for Americans because of religious, educa¬ 
tional or business associations In the past. 

These latter are charaoterized as "counter¬ 
revolutionary elements’’ or "those who work 
with imperialism against the fatherland.’’ 
"Imperialism*’ in the Communist vocabu¬ 
lary applies to United States relations 
with China but not to Russia’s. 

A century of American medical, education¬ 
al, and other philanthropic aid to the Chi¬ 
nese people is counteracted with this sort of 
propaganda: 

"Through their economic exploitation the 
United States sucked the blood and sweat of 
the Chinese people and then hoped to buy 
them off with a small portion of what the 
United States imperialists had squeezed from 
their toil. They made big Investments to 
subsidize religious, cultural, and relief bodies 
in China. But the United States imperial¬ 
ists are completely mistaken in thinking that 
they can really buy tbe hearts of the Chinese 
people with a few of their dirty, blood¬ 
stained dollars." 

The Reds announce discoveries of "Ameri¬ 
can underground organizations" as a prelude 
to terroristic arrests, show trials and mass 
executions. Shih Liang, Red China’s woman 
minister of Justice, has ordered Communist 
courts to refuse mercy to anyone even sus¬ 
pected of opposing the Peiping regime and 
"to let heads roll." Courts now can order 
a prisoner shot for “Intentions," with the 
courts deciding what the intentions may 
have been. 

Mayor Peng Chen, of Peiping (who also 
is deputy chairman of Red China's highest 
administrative body) has inftituted a new 
technique for “suppressing the wolves of 
America and Chlang Kai-shek." He ar¬ 
raigned 86 persons accused of being "arch 
counterrevolutionary criminals" before 6.600 
people’s representatives on March 24. 

"What are you going to do with these im¬ 
portant special agents, bandit leaders, des¬ 
pots, and leaders of secret religious so¬ 
cieties?" Mayor Peng asked his mob of 
Judges, according to the Commuxxlst news 
agency. 

Shoot them, the audience replied, ac¬ 
cording to the agency. Peng promised execu¬ 
tion sentences tomorrow since all of you 
demand suppression. And the next day, 
Easter Sunday, thousands of people turned 
out to watch the firing squad dispose of the 
condemned, according to a subsequent dis¬ 
patch. 

Thousands are estimated to have been ex¬ 
ecuted in the current purges, not all for 
being pro-American. Some Just stood in 
the way of the "new Cfiiina." And some, as 
in all such blood baths. Just had the mis¬ 
fortune to have their intentions miscon¬ 
strued by tbe purgers. 

Such purges should not be construed as 
evidence that the Bed regime is faced with 
serious threat of overthrow by would-be re- 
volters. They are rather a means of making 
sure that the regime meets with no serious 
opposition when it calls up new contingents 
for the armed forces, collects heavier levies 
from the peasants, or confiscates what it 
desires from urbanites. 

Tbe purges are accompanied by syste¬ 
matic campaigns to speed up industrial and 
agricultural production to help tbe war ef¬ 
fort in Korea. The rejection of MacArthur’s 
proposal was accompanied by fresh references 
to Formosa, which the Reds vow to take 
this year. They also vowed to take it last 
year. 

The best time for an operation against 
Formosa would be between April and mid¬ 
summer. Vice Admiral Strubie. on the eve 
of relinquishing command of the United 
States Seventh Fleet, said it is now strong 
enough to prevent any Chinese Communist 
Invasion of Formosa. Be also said the flsot 
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Ik iitrostt kttaugh to blockodk tbk long ooMt- 
lUio (if Bkf|,(3bttit|. 

. IStniWM’i ftiooktior. Vice Adxnlrkl MkrtUi; 
a4M that attempt by Oblneee !fatlona;i. 
late cm Vmosa to invade the mainland of 
China be blocked by the United Statea 
Kavy. Inat la m accordance with President 
Itwnan'a directive of last summer which 
airn^h at iocaliaing the war m Korea. 

united States and United Nations policy 
stm alma at iocaliaing hostuities and brmg- 
tng them to the earliest possible acceptable 
Cottctusibn. 

Unless Russia gives Red China a large 
iimoniit of air support (which up to now it 
has shown no dis^tton to give) there is 
no possibility of Red China driving U. N. 
forces out of Korea, as it repeated its Inten- 
tiOB of doing on Ifsrch go. The U. N. forces 
are sufflciently strong to withstand whatever 
ground forces Red China may throw against 
them in a fresh attempt to preserve world 
peace by hghting the Americans. 

United Nations forces are not strong 
enough, however, to defeat Red China if its 
leaders choose to sacrifice all prospects for 
rural reconstruction and industrial develop¬ 
ment In a desperate attempt to vindicate 
tbeir theories about the United States. 

The ellOrts to reach an honorable settle¬ 
ment menttoned here last week are based on 
the hope that the Red Chinese will not sub¬ 
ject their low-grade economy ana their far 
from war-minded nation to the haaards of 
a long drawn out major war. Peking un¬ 
fortunately ehows no inclination to aueh 
realistic thinldng. 


Imatigalioii of CrioM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or VaNMaTLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OP TBS UNTnED STATES 
Wednesday^ April 4 ilegUlative day of 
Monday, March 26>, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Riooro an editorial 
entitled “This Is the Place," relating to 
the recent investigation of crime In the 
United States, published in the Wash¬ 
ington (Pa.) Reporter of Saturday, 
March 31, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcoao. 
as follows: 

Tms Is THB PlACB 

The story is told of Brigham Young, after 
he had led hie Mormon followera acrosa 
hundreds of miles of desert, a trip which took 
courage and fortitude, coming at last to a 
certain pass in a mountain range and, after 
looking out over a broad valley which con¬ 
tained Oreat Salt Lake, Uimlng to his ragged 
and worn followers and saying. “This is the 
place.'* 

And now, many years after, and in another 
era. may we not also say this is the place. 

Shown the way by the Senate Grime Inves¬ 
tigation Oommlttee. should not we all make 
up our minds that this is indeed the place 
and the tiam to see to it that these sieaay, 
workmg-in-the-hours-Of-darknese racketeerc 
and gangsters beonoe and for all put in their 
places. That applies to every village and 
hamlet in the oountiy. as well aa to the larg- 
«t ottiM. and shouMl serve as notice to any 
; poltttcian. aeUiag hla oountry down the river 
for a few dirty doUara. that an arouaed pubUo 
Will, he yldiaf herd on him to see that he 
earries out his oath of office and works for 


the ptdple who elected him, rather than for 
the mObater who backed his candidacy. 

Ws are entitled to good government and 
we, if we make np our minds to it, can get 
it—and wbat a welcome change it wUl he— 
if we rsoognlce the danger that Is tn the 
course we are pursuing today. 

We are entitled to ask our officchoildcrs 
why these leeches on the body politic are al¬ 
lowed to exist and grow fat and insolent, 
while thoae who fall under their spell grow 
poor bacause of the money they have thrown 
away. 

We are entitled to ask and to get the an¬ 
swer as to why the vast majoit^ of us Uvlng 
honsstly and tryizw to dial fairly with our 
fellowman and, above aU, TWakliw oorraet re- 
turae on our income-tax etm ienwiit a, are 
hounded if we asike what appears to be an 
error, while theee overtorda of the Uisder- 
world are allowed to get away with mBlIanB 
of doUara without fear of being punBmed. 

We are entitled to adc and get an answer 
to the question as to why these shady Char¬ 
acters were not hauled up short many years 
ago and kept In durance vile, when we have 
aeen how comparatively easy it has been lor 
an investigating committee to haul them be¬ 
fore the public gase and show them in their 
true ooiore—colors predominantly yellotw. 

We are entitled to ask and certainly an 
answer should be forthcoming as to why men 
who hold responsible poets, who should be 
above reproach, suddenly accept bribes and 
close their eyes to what is going on and shut 
their hearts to the welfare of their fellow 
cltisens. 

We are entitled to all these things and 
we have the power to get them. 

Today the Nation is farced along on a 
death march, led and guarded by a small 
group of men not reared in and earing noth¬ 
ing about tbe American tradition. In that 
direction lies final ruin, because millions of 
people will find themselves governed by a 
small but vicious and yet spineless gang and 
nowbere In the great tradltlcm of this coun¬ 
try has there been room for such a situation. 

ao now, today, not tomorrow or the day 
after, is the plam and the time to correct 
these evils which have been weakening our 
moral structure and nmklng us vulnerable 
from all sides. 

We have been shown the way and have 
been brought to tbe pa« in the mountain 
where we may look on tbe wide valley that 
can be made fertile by hard work. It is up 
to us to make the most of it and in tbe 
process to be true to ourselves. 

Yes; this la the place—and the time. 


Marble Plaques ef Great Lawgivers of 
the Paat aud LawaMAera Who Had Had 
the Greatest lafne uce on the AaicrkaB 
Legal Syatett, Adoruiuf the WaHs of 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tivea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or xfsw JSiuuT 

IN THB BOUSE OF RBPRB8BNTAT1VBB 

TUBiday, April 3,1951 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker. In 
the beautifully reconstructed and re¬ 
decorated RaU of ther Rouse of Repre¬ 
sentatives, no feature has attracted more 
R u d inquiry t>> an the marble 
plaques of great lawgivers and lawmakers 
of the past adorning its walls. 


The historical background and the ac- 
compUshments of tbe individuals who 
are represented by these marble plaques 
constitute the baals of an extremely in¬ 
teresting and informative article written 
by Roy L. Whitman, of Washington. 
D. C.. an Official Reporter of Debates in 
the House of Representatives. The arti¬ 
cle, as published in the March 1951 issue 
of the National Shorthand Reporter, and. 
by unanimoiis consent of the House, 
made a part of my remarks is entitled 
“Marble Plaques of Destiny." The arti¬ 
cle gives unmistakable evidence of wide¬ 
spread reading and study upon the part 
of the author, and. reflects the culture 
and ability that characterizes him in 
many activities. Mr. Whitman has per¬ 
formed a worth-while service in prepar¬ 
ing this authentic and interesting ac¬ 
count of the great lawgivers of the past 
and lawmakers who had had the greatest 
influence on the American legal system. 

I am certain that there is a keen sense 
of indebtedness felt by the membership 
of the House for the splendid cultural 
contribution that has been made by Mr. 
Whitman in his artiele, reading as 
follows: 

Maisui Plaqom or Onminr 
(Boy L. Whitman) 

'The Ood of nature haa written Hie exist¬ 
ence on aU His works, and Bis lav' in the 
heart of man. To reetore tbe knowledge of 
the one and the practice of the other haa 
been the real or pi^nded aim of the proph¬ 
ets of every age" (Oibbon). 

"All Implements of civilisation are spirit¬ 
ual in origin; when conceived they are caUed 
Ideas; when materlaUy embodied they are 
called implements: when instituted for gen¬ 
eral use they are called patterns: when 
wrought into the everyday life of all the peo¬ 
ple they marvel at them and eaU them the 
work of the gods" (Confucius). 

"Our prenatlonallaed, medieval ancestors 
had a lai^r concept of history than we. For 
them history did not mean the history of 
one’s own parochial community: It means 
the history of Arabia. Oreeoe, Bcnne. Even 
if they were mistaken in believing tbat the 
world began some 4.000 years before Christ, 
it is better to look that far back than only 
to tbe Declaration of Independence or the 
voyage of tbe Uayflower" (Toynbee). 

When the HaU of the Houee of Representa¬ 
tives was redecorated this past summer in¬ 
structions Were given to a commlseion of 
learned and eminently qualified men to sug¬ 
gest great lawgivers of the past and the law¬ 
makers who bad had the greatest influence 
on the American legal system. FVom this 
Uat 23 were to be chosen as subjects of mar¬ 
ble plaques, 1 to be plaoed above each gal¬ 
lery door, the twenty-fourth space to con¬ 
tain an inscription from Daniel Webster. 
Twenty-two of the plaques were to carry 
profile heeds carved in has relief; one was 
to be fuU face. The 22 were divided into 11 
right profiles and 11 left profiles, the start¬ 
ing point being at the full-face figure in 
tbe center of tbe north wall, the ending 
point at the Webster ineorlptlon at the cen¬ 
ter of the south wall. 

The subjects of the plaques were Jointly 
ehoeen by a group from the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Columbia Historical 
Society of Washington, D. C. The commit- 
tee list was submitted to and iq>proved by 
members of tbe staff of the Library of Ocm- 
grass, final cholee resting <wlth the Afohiteet 
of the Oaj^td and hla associates. Of the 28 
subjects chosen la appear on the Untvaraity 
of Penneylvanla list and 16 on tbe GolumMa 
Hietorieal Society list; 8 are on both; only 9 
(Paplnian and Suleiman) do not appear on 
either. 
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Tho sculptured heads In right profile be- 
glnn^ with the full-face plaque of Moses, 
and on the north, west, and south wails are: 
Moses. Hanunurabl, Lycurgus. Trlbonlan, 
Justinian, St. Louis (Louis X of France), 
Qx«gory. Alphonso, Edward the First. Odl- 
bert. Pothler. and Mason, then the Webster 
inscription. 

The left profile heads beginning with 
Moses, and on the north, east, and south 
walls are: Solon, Paplnian, Qalus, Malmon- 
ides, Suleiman, Innocent 8d, De Montfort. 
Orotlus, Blackstone. Napoleon, Jefferson, and 
the Webster Inscription. 

TVe Webster Inscription reads: 

“Let Us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its InsUtu- 
tlons, promote all Its great Interests and see 
whether we also may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered.’* 

Thus we see that the plaques have two 
bases: great lawgivers of history, and those 
who infiuenoed the American legal system, 
omitting those who came alter its tablish- 
ment. with the exception of Blackstone. 

America Inherited from England a de¬ 
veloped legal system. The Judicial Commit¬ 
tee of the Privy Council in 1722 laid it down 
as a rule of English law: 

“That if there be a new and uninhabited 
country found out by English subjects as 
the law Is the birthright of every subject, so 
wherever they go they carry that law with 
them, and hence such new-found country Is 
to be governed by the laws of England.” 
(Law: Origin and Development. Huston.) 

The first Continental Congress in its 
fifth and sixth resolves declared: 

“That the respective colonies are entitled 
to the common law of England • • * and 
to the benefit of such of the English statutes 
as existed at the time of the coloniza¬ 
tion. • • •" 

The American legal system is a dual sys¬ 
tem of laws with the Jurladlction of each 
sovereignty clearly defined, the laws of each 
sovereignty enacted by a blcamaral legisla¬ 
tive assembly of representatives elected by 
the people, and a veto power lying in the 
Executive. The system Includes inferior and 
superior courts, trial and appellate: a care¬ 
ful system of reports of all decided cases, all 
designed to elevate the dignity of man. pro¬ 
tect his property rights, preserve the sanctity 
of contract, encourage personal responsi¬ 
bility; and. in the criminal law, to fit the 
punishment to the crime. 

To appreciate the significance of the 
plaques and understand their import, let us 
briefly establish a few points of reference, 
for to weigh Justly the merits of a man one 
m-'st know his position In world history and 
something of the time and country in which 
he lived. This is a very large order to fill 
within the confines of a short article. 

The time and historical elements involved 
cover almost 6,000 years and may be divided 
into certain very definite epochs: Ancient 
history, covering Arabia and Egypt: the 
epoch of the Grecian and Roman civiliza¬ 
tions, extending over a period of a thousand 
years, equally divided by the birth of Christ; 
the Middle Ages, also eaUed the Dark Ages, 
from the fall of the Roman Empire in A. D. 
476 until the Renaissance in 1458; and the 
modem Anglo-Saxon world. 

The philosophy behind the plaques Is that 
these men are those who inflxienoed the 
American legal system. As we shall see later, 
however, three men absolutely dominate the 
group: Moses, Hammurabi, and Justinian; 
In fact, the law student could well dispose 
of the group of 22 by voting that Hammurabi 
and Justinian represent them all. for the 
codes estabUshed by these two men have In¬ 
fluenced all maahind. the former for near^, 
5/K)0 years and the latter for 1.500. Each 
of them set up a complete legal system, a 
body of laws and courts to administer them. 
But when the average man sees all these 
beads he is not satisfied with thinking Just 


that they represent a system, l^t he wants 
to know the part they played in influencing 
the system and the times in which they lived. 
The average cltisen thinks not of the cold 
structure of the system but of its content: 
He thinks of union on a basis of equality and 
how his own country survived a tragic war 
through this principle; he thinks of free¬ 
dom of the seas and our suppression of 
the Barbary pirates to establish that prin¬ 
ciple firmly: he thinks of the four freedoms: 
of the intellect, of the pnu, of speech, of the 
person: of the right to worship God accordhog 
to the dictates of his conscience: and he won¬ 
ders how these principles are squared with 
the beads on the plaquM, heads that do not 
speak, yet. embedded in the wall in enduring 
whiteness, influence American statesmen by 
the memories they evoke. The mere presence 
of these plaques is an invitation to look into 
the lives of the men they portray. Let us 
now proceed to do Just this. 

The onward march of civilization is thus 
recorded in these plaques: 

Arabia, Hammurabi. 

Egypt and Israel: Moses and Malmonides. 

Greece: Solon, Lycui^us. 

Rome: Gaius, Justinian. Tribonian, and 
Paplnian. 

Turkey: Suleiman. 

Italy, Innocent ni and Gregory IX. 

France, St. Louis. Pothler. Colbert, and 
Napoleon. 

Holland: > Grotius. 

Spain: Alfonso X. 

England: de Montfort, Edward I, and 
Blackstone. 

America: Jefferson and Mason. 

Let us consider the men and their times 
as related to the landmarks of popular gov¬ 
ernment f oimd in the American system. 

Union on a basis of equality-—Rome. 

“One of the most potent influences in the 
growth of Rome was the habit of association 
engendered by her peculiar location. The 
settlements on neighboring hills, originally 
separate towns and cities, were too near 
together to permit independence except at 
the cost of perpetual war and mutually de¬ 
structive warfare. The only alternative, that 
of union on a basis of equality of rights 
was adopted. That at an early day broke 
down the political and religioiis exoluslve- 
ness characteristic of the Italian cantons 
and of all primitive communities and gave 
to the Romans a liberality of mind and 
an adaptability which was one of the chief 
elements of their success in dealing with 
other peoples. Rome thus absorbed other 
communities instead of destroying them." 
(Theodore Mommsen.) 

The mighty empire of law of government 
and of things practical—and it still exerts 
its influence—Vas bom on the seven hills 
where Rome rose from the banks of the 
Tiber: The forum, the senate, the popular 
assemblies of Rome. These were adequate 
for city government but not for empire. 

The late Senator James Hamilton Lewis 
in his Two Great Republics, Rome and the 
United States say«: “The invention and de¬ 
velopment of such representative assemblies 
has been the greatest contribution which 
the Anglo-Saxon race has made to the po¬ 
litical progress of the world.” 

Let us pursue this matter of Individual 
liberty and representative government a lit- 
tl4 further. Frof. Ohattes A. Huston, supra, 
says: 

“In its main body the Anglo-American 
law is almost purely Germanic. Of any 
direct influence of the aboriginal Celtic stock, 
or of even the Roman occupation of Brit¬ 
ain, BO perceptible trace remalos. Our law 
begins with the English, Uie Teutonic con¬ 
querors of Hogland from the Britons." 

It may be mentioned in passing that the 
Boifians withdrew fxom Britain in A. D. 416, 
and in 449 the Anglo-flaxons began to take 
• poes e aston of the Istand. 


It was the rude barbarians of Germany, 
says Guizot in bis History Of OivUlaatlon la 
Europe, who introduced Into European civ¬ 
ilization the sentiment of personal independ¬ 
ence, the love of liberty. It was unknown 
among the Romans; it was unknown in 
the Christian church; it was unknown in 
nearly all the civilizations of antiquity. The 
liberty which we meet in ancient civilisa¬ 
tions is political liberty; it is the liberty of 
the citizen. It was not about his personal 
liberty that man troubled himself; it was 
his liberty as a ciUzen. Re formed part of 
an association, and to this alone he was 
devoted. The case was the same in the 
Christian church. This feeling of personal 
liberty and independence was unknown to 
the Romans and to the Christians. It has 
played so considerable a part and has pro¬ 
duced such lasting and beneficial results 
that Guizot feels it must be regarded as one 
of the fundamental principles of European 
civilization. 

Stubbs in his Constitutional History of 
England states: 

“The influence of at least two of the 
political ideas or institutions of the Germans 
has ieen especially marked in our later civi¬ 
lization. These two are the elective mon¬ 
archy based on the right exercised by the 
freemen of the German tribes to elect their 
ruler or king, and the public or popular 
assembly, in which the freemen met for 
legislative and Judicial purposes.” 

The problem of the Middle Ages was to 
settle whether all former civilization should 
be overturned by the German or the Ger¬ 
man people should be Romanized and 
Christianized. Modern civilization is the 
result of the interplay of these forces. 

By the eighth century all remains of 
Roman civilization had disappeared, even 
its very language. 

Freedom of the Mind, and Democracy— 
Athens. 

The antithesis of union occurred in an¬ 
cient Greece. There we see Athens, the seat 
and mother city of one of the world’s great¬ 
est cultures, defeated, humiliated, and prac¬ 
tically destroyed by her neighbor to the 
south, Sparta. There we find also the most 
enlightened of the early democracies de¬ 
stroyed by the ruthless uncultured people 
of the most absolute police state that ever 
existed, Sparta. Athens, fertile field of men¬ 
tal developments: Sparta, peopled by poor, 
rude, rough inhabitants, where men sought 
the camp on the battlefield to escape the 
horrors of peace, so severe was the regi¬ 
mented life of the people (Professor Oman of 
Oxford) —whence comes the phrase. Spartan 
severity, Spartan discipline. 

But it was in the Greek commonwealth 
that the political and Intellectual life of the 
world began. 

When we think of Greece we think of 
Athens. 

The empire of Greece was that of the in¬ 
tellect, of art. philosophy, of literature, love 
of the beautiful, and love of freedom. 

Solon of Athens (600 B. O.) 

Lycurgus of Sparta (600 B. C.) 

Solon, the law giver, who wrought so 
great a reform in the constitution of Athens, 
wo improved the lot of the poor, so balanced 
the power of the various classes of Athenian 
society, so regulated her coinage, that he 
saved the state from collapse and civil war, 
rebuilt her commerce. Solon, whose new 
constitution for Athens was so successful 
that when the first code of laws was drawn 
up for Rome, the famous Twelve Tables, 
a oommission was sent from Rome to study 
them and a number of the provisions of 
Bolen’s laws were incorporated in the 
Twelve Tables. 

■ Lyonrgusl' So modern an historian as 
Toynbee states the consensus of latter-day 
research to be that Lyotirgue was a god and 
not a human being, a pui^ mythical char- 
‘ acter. Bo ancient an historian ea Herodotua 
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■tatM that thera ta ao mtich doubt about 
Lyourgua that the place ot hto birth la un¬ 
known. and the date or bla birth cannot be 
fixed within 800 yeara. Even the thumbnail 
biography aaalgned to him by the Architect 
of the Capitol reada only: "Legendary law¬ 
giver of Sparta." Some hlatorlana aacrlbe to 
him the conatltutlon of Sparta under which 
the people, the oomltla, had a voice in gov¬ 
ernment But what kind of voice? Wlien 
the king wanted approval of a propoaal the 
comltia would be aaaembled and allowed to 
vote yea or no; a Judge waa hidden whoae 
duty It waa to welgp the volume of the vote. 

Athena roae phoenlx-llke from the aahea of 
her defeat by Sparta to eatabllah the won¬ 
derful Hellenic culture, and Sparta takea an 
Inferior poaltlon In hlatory. Democracy tri¬ 
umphed over the police atate. Why not let 
Solon repreaent Greece and replace Lycurgua 
with another law giver or a good American? 

EAXLT CODiraEO LAW, TRS COOXS OF ANTXQTnTT 

When we think of the legal ayatem and 
the courta we think of that Inacrlptlon over 
the entrance to the Supreme Court: "Equal 
Justice Under Law"; and we think of the 
United Statea Code, of codified law. 
Throughout the agea the cry of the common 
people haa been "Make known unto ua the 
laws by which we are Judged, engrave them 
where all may aee." 

For the two famoua codes of antiquity 
we go to Arabia and Egypt, referred by the 
plaques to the Code of Hammurabi and the 
Decalog of Mosea. Though Moaes occupies 
the central poaltlon with hla majestic face 
in full relief let us keep the chronology In 
proper sequence, for the Code of Hammurabi 
precedes the I-ecalog by a thousand years. 

Who waa Hammurabi^ (Circa 2800 B. C.) 
What was his code? He was the man who 
rebuilt Babylon from the ruin of the empire 
of Sargon, rebuilt Babylon to rule as the 
undisputed queen city of the world for 2.000 
years, the man who—whether he responded 
to the plea of the multitude or from bla 
own innate ability as a great administrator— 
had engraved in imperishable stone In cunei¬ 
form characters the laws of the Sumerians 
and Akkadians, a thousand years before the 
Code of Moses, the laws governing his people. 
Three thousand lines of these laws of Ham¬ 
murabi have been recovered and of this 
quantity more than the half have been de¬ 
ciphered. They deal with divorce and ali¬ 
mony; with- master and servant; with profit 
on sales transactions, establishing twice the 
value as the proper asking price In beginning 
a transaction; establishing public right In Ir¬ 
rigation ditches and canals as paramount to 
there of the owner whose lands they trav¬ 
ersed; they dealt with crime and punish¬ 
ment and Incorporated the principle that 
education, wealth, and knowledge carried 
with them greater responsibility of obedience 
to the law. 

One of the most important Items of the 
code was that of personal responsibility. 
The builder of a home was responsible for 
Its soundness. 

It placed emphasis on reducing contracts 
and agreements to writing and having them 
signed and witnessed. 

Sightly then Is Hammurabi placed side by 
side with Moses. 

Further back than this In history the 
plaques do not go, although the cuneiform 
inscriptions of that IMen where meet the 
four rivers of Paradise affirm that the his¬ 
tory of the land extends 42^,000 years before 
the Flood. 

Mooes: (Circa 1800? 1400? B. C.) Great 
hero of Israel, first of the great prophets, 
whose name Implies "He who was saved from 
the water" frequently likened to and coupled 
with 8olon and Lycurgus. What does he 
appear to be in the outward events of hls- 
tory? What did he become in the beliefs of 
his people? He stands at the very beginning 
of- ^ united Vfe of Israel- and establlifiked 
its fundamental principles. Bis distinctive 
XOVZl—App.-113 


characteristic, surmounting all inteUectual 
qualities, was his realiaatlon thr.t only 
through obedience to spiritual and moral 
laws could the new people accomplish a na¬ 
tional task and achieve a world destiny 
(Funk A WagnaUs Bible Dictionary). He 
Is credited with the creation of the religion 
of Israel. 

No other people of the ancient world ever 
exerted upon our civilisation Influences com¬ 
parable to that of the Hebrews through a 
llteratiire containing the highest Idealism 
the world has ever known. 

■We come next to the Roman law and the 
Roman codes, but we must remember that 
the legal system the empire (not the 
Holy Roman Empire of Frederick Barbarosa) 
did not include representative government. 

From the time of Diocletian onward the 
making of law waa exclusively In the hands 
of the emperors. The Senate still existed, 
but shorn of all Its old functions, alike of 
government and legislation. 

The first three centtiries of the Roman 
Empire contain the perfection of Roman 
Jurisprudence and the commencement of 
Its decline. 

Before taking up the codifiers let us pay 
our respects to Faplnlan. 

It Is said that under Faplnlan (211 A. D.) 
Roman law reached the highest point In its 
development. Faplnlan was a noted lawyer 
who carried on the government of Rome 
while the Emperor Severus waged his wars. 

But now to consider the Roman codes. 

Galus (130-180 A. D.) stands as the pio¬ 
neer In this field. His Institutes were re¬ 
ceived as text books of the law before the 
general revision of the Roman law. 

Justinian (483-565 A. D.): There were 
others v/ho made codes of Roman law besides 
Galus. Trlbonlan and Justinian—there were, 
for Instance, the Gregorian. Homogenian. 
and Theodosian codes—but they are all made 
obsolete by the code which bears Justinian's 
name. 

In his Code. Pandects, and Institutes, we 
find condensed the legal wisdom of the 
Romans. 

The able and learned Trlbonlan headed 
the commission which carried out this work. 
All obsolete, erroneous, or superfluous laws 
v/ere eliminated from existing codes; they 
preserved only the wise and salutary laws. 
In the Pandects they set out the true spirit 
of the decisions of the Judges. The Insti¬ 
tutes contain the .essential elements of 
Roman law. 

"The code was signed by Justinian, and 
the Code, the Pandects, and the Institutes 
were declared by him to be the only legiti¬ 
mate system of legal Jurisprudence. This 
the last will and testament of Roman Juris¬ 
prudence was preserved through the Dark 
Ages and forms the basis of the systems of 
Jurisprudence In most of the continental 
Emopean states of today. It is one of ^he 
most Important contributions of Rome to 
modern clvlllxatlon." (GuUsot. History of 
Civilization In Europe.) 

The code Is the facet of Justinian’s reign 
that touches our legal system, but his plaque 
brings the memory, as Freeman tells us, that 
"during his reign calamities which human 
prudence is unable to resist seemed to com¬ 
bine against the Romans as If to compel them 
to expiate their ancient glory, so that the 
period which gave birth to so many moments 
of greatness may be looked back upon with 
horror as that of the widest dissolution and 
mortality." 

Hodgkins In his Italy and Her Invaders tells 
us that Justinian projected an expedition 
against the Goths, but In retaliation Rome 
was so despoiled by Totila the Goth that the 
city remained an unpeopled solitude for 40 
days. 

Law In the Middle Ages: innocent in and 
Gregory DC 

Separation of temporal from spiritual 
power In the Christian church occurred In 
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the sixth century, when the church not be¬ 
ing able to restore the absolute power of 
the Roman Empire, In self-defense against 
the barbarians adopted the principle. "The 
spiritual order Is completely separated from 
the physical, you have no right to Interfere 
with It" (Guizot, History of Civilization In 
Europe). 

By the eighth century, as we have noted, 
all remains of Roman civilization had dis¬ 
appeared, even Its very language. 

"Belief was In the Middle Ages not a mat¬ 
ter of choice or of conviction, but of duty. 
The individual had no rights in the matter, 
but must submit himself without question 
to the dictates of the church** (Emerton, 
Medieval Etirope). 

The church of the Middle Ages was the 
only organized force of Its period. It was 
the repository of the knowledge and learn¬ 
ing of the time. In the spiritual field the 
church led the individual from the cradle 
to the grave, and the spiritual realm had 
none of its modern limitations. It fulfilled 
many functions now partly or wholly secu¬ 
lar. The church in those centuries but¬ 
tressed its faith with the most complete and 
adequate philosophical system the world 
has ever known. Also it achieved a social 
ssrstem in which the efforts of the individual 
were subjected to the greater good of the 
whole. 

Innocent III (1198-1226) and Gregory DC 
(1227-41) were contemporaries of Edward 
I and de Montfort of England—the fathers 
of the parliamentary system: of St. Louis 
(Louis X of France), and Frederick II of 
Germany, both men of great strength of will 
and both ardent supporters of the independ¬ 
ence of the crown from the church; of Al- 
phonoo X; of Maimonldes—the great*Jewl8h 
philosopher who exercised a world-wide in¬ 
fluence on Jewry through his beautiful writ¬ 
ings and teachings; of John ot England, 
against whom Innocent won a signal victory. 

It was a tturbulent epoch when the little 
man did not know individual liberty as we 
know it, when he had no representative body 
to make his laws, when he found himself 
caught in a swirling cauldron that stopped 
boiling only with the dawn of Renaissance 
two centuries later. 

These two great popes lived In rugged days. 
Gregory was past 80 when elevated to the 
papacy and lived to be almost a hundred. It 
was an age of constant struggle for suprem¬ 
acy between temporal and spiritual power, 
between emperors and kings and popes. 
Kings challenged popes and popes hurled the 
thunderbolts of excommunication and 
anathema at will; an age when a king walked 
barefoot in the snow to the Pope’s palace to 
seek removal of the ban of excommunication 
(motivated, however, by political necessity); 
an age of secret intrigues and of promises 
broken as expediency demanded; an age when 
Gregory IX called Frederick II ‘’this pesti¬ 
lential king • * • that beast of Revela¬ 

tions which came out of the sea*’; and the 
king addressed the Pope in equally vitriolic 
and sulfurous language. 

But both of these popes were men of great 
Intelligence, of fearless courage, devoted to 
their principles, acknowledged authorities in 
the field of canon and ecclesiastical law, 
which in that epoch of the Middle Ages was 
the great body of law. 

The Encyclopedia Brltannica .has this to 
say of them; 

‘‘Innocent ZH was an eminent Jurist and 
canonist and never ceased using his great 
power in the service of the law. A great part 
of his life was passed in hearing pleadings 
and pronoimcing Judgments. Few sovereigns 
have ever worked so industriously or shown 
such solicitude for the impartial exercise of 
thebr Judicial fimctions. 

"Gregory was famed for his learning and 
eloquence, his blameless life and strength of 
character." 

Freedom of the Seas: Hugo OrotiuSi 
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BugQ Qrottui (lS88-m5) inrought order 
out ot ehRoe tn Duti^ lew, eetebUataed Uie 
doetrine of freedom of the mm. Be wm the 
to Attempt to eetahlleh e prlno^ple of 
right and a basis for society and government 
outside of church or Bible, to draw a dlsttne* 
tlon between religion on the one hand and 
law and morality on the other. 

Parliamentary government Is traced to 
Simon de Montfort, of 1»|^d (lR0&-g6), 
and Edward I (law-ltOT). The former wm 
one of the godfathers of the latter, and both 
were contemporaneous dguree in the struggle 
to limit the jpowers and prerogatives of the 
sovereign* the one InsttMtlrw, the other 
yielding. 

Be Montfort (1200-1285) esteblished par« 
llamentary control over the executive. 
this parliament must be traced the germ of 
the modem governing system, although the 
constitution he promulgated wm premature 
and failed. 

Xt waa Edward the Ftrst who convoked the 
Model Parliament in X2W to meet a crlsla in 
the kingdom. Rls writ of summons to the 
three estates contained this memorable 
sentence: **What touches all should be ap¬ 
proved by all. • • ♦ Common dangers 
should be met measures agreed upon in 
common." The parliamentary, constitution 
of England was established m the result of 
Edward's action. Edward la called the 
Justinian of the 

The foUowing are good men, *tls true, but 
to me. a layman, their influence on the 
American legal system seems remote and 
coUateral at beat: St. Louis, Alphonso, Sulei¬ 
man, 

St. Louis stands In history m the Ideal 
king of the Middle Ages. An accomplished 
knight, physically strong, fearless In battle, 
heroic in adversity, of imperious tempera¬ 
ment, unyielding when sure of the jxistness 
of his cause, energetic and firm, he wm 
every Inch a king. 

He built hospitals between the two cru¬ 
sades he led. He visited and tended the tick 
and hsznssif gave charity to many people 
dally. 

was strenuous and vigorous In uphold¬ 
ing the Independence of the king in temped 
affairs and In the right to supervise eccle¬ 
siastical matters in France. 

Alphonso X of apaln (1252-84) known 
M Alphonso. B Sabio (the Wise). The 
short architect’s sketch eastgns as reason for 
his Inclusion the authorship of two codse, 
the Fuero Real and the siete PartldM. 

Encyclopedia Britannlca states that 
the Fuero Real wm formed by combining the 
best parts of existing cherters and wm ac¬ 
cepted ^ly by towns and districts not al- 
ready chartered. The three parts of Spain, 
Castfle, Leon, and Aragon were not united 
and did not have a common court until lonx 
after Alphonse's death. 

iThls authority states; 

"The famous Siete PartldM (the seven 
divisions), drawn up about 1280, is often 
spoken of as a code of laws. It wm never so 
treated tlU it was promulgated at the Cortes 
of Alcala In 1388 In the reign of his great 
grandson Alphonso XI. Even then It wm 
provided that It wm not to prevail against 
any fuero or the I^ero Real.*^ 

To further his personal ambitlona he de¬ 
based the coinage and thmi endeavored to 
prevent a rise in prleea by the mllcatlon of 
an arbitrary tariff. The trade of hla domin¬ 
ions wm mined. Re died leaving hia country 
a legacy of civil war. 

Sulelinan the Magnificent of Turkey (14M- 
1588). Xn his own counlxy dlatlngulahed 
M The Law <3Uv«r, but known in European 
history M The Megnlflcent. Bis dalm to 
renown m a legWiMor rests mainly on his 
organlaatlon of the clerical class, his reform 
mnd improvement of the admlnlstretion of 
the eountry, both dvll end mliitery, and 
hia inauguration of a new and Uapsand sys¬ 


tem orttudal tMium. Ble funeiidnttott of 
the Mt hf his Christian subjects Is iiiht Me 
least title to fame. 

Malmonldes (Mosea Ben Matlttonj fX138»‘ 
1304). Jewish ^floappher, bom in odrdova, 
Spain, driven from team by the Xttqutsltlon, 
and UkewlM from Fte, Morocco; fineUy ei- 
tabllshed himself m Egypt where by hie 
eminent writinfa and dominant penenali^ 
be exercieed almost woridwlde Influence over 
Jewry. Be wm a great exponent of r eason 
in faith, and toleration of theetogyi 

The exception. Bladntone: 

Blackstone (1233-BO). jurlet end annota¬ 
tor of BttgllSh law. Rla IMtlat fame la 
founded on his eommentarlse ef the lews 
of Bnglaad. Be did lor Bni^lsh law vmat 
Galus and TtlhOBlan did for Bonan law. 
Blackstone dlitfned out the technical 
treaties, clear and readable eiqioelticme ef 
the doctrine of Bni^lsh law. For a oentury 
hla Commentaries were the foundation of 
all legal educatton m this country. 

The only Americana moluded: Jefferaon 
and Mason. 

Jefferaon. Thomm (1748-1826); Thlid 
FreaMent of the United Stetea. Amerioan 
atateaman, great demoeratle champion of the 
rights of the common people: had a large 
part in drafting the Declaration of tndepend- 
enoe. Bla career of public eervloe hwted 40 
years. Be wm tfao moving aphrlt bOhfnd the 
abolition m Virginia ef the laws of entail 
and primogeniture; he secured the Mpara- 
tlon of church and state In Virgmia. estab¬ 
lished religious freedom. Be wm largely 
reepottstble fear a revision of the code that 
modified a great many of the Mvere penal¬ 
ties for mrnor offeiuM. From an early age 
he WM agalnat the prlnei|de that aristocra c y 
only Should be privileged and saw that ths 
sucoeas of America would depend on the edu¬ 
cation that the average man poeseseed. 

Mason. George (1725-02): Ainsrloan 
str.tesman, author of tiie Deolaratton of 
Rights and the Constitution of Virginia; 
member of the Constttuttonal Convention of 
the United Statee. 

Pothler, Robert Joseph (1660^1772) of 
Wanoe, wm an authority on Roman law and 
wrote a famous digest of the FsoMteete of 
Justinian. Re also wrote many artlolM on 
French law. When the Code dvll of France 
WM ordered drafted the Convention,much 
of Fothler’s work wm embodied textually In 
the code. 

And lastly, what of Napoleon, a Frenchman 
of a later day (1780-1821)? • 

The Architect says: *Tn choosing the sub- 
Jeote, they (the <K>mmlttee) limited the 
choice to makers of law. rather than judgM 
or writers on the law, and to those who in¬ 
fluenced the American legal system—omit¬ 
ting thorn who came after ite eetatdleh- 
ment." 

When the American Constitution wm ratl- 
fled in 1788, Napolsoa wm but a junior lieu¬ 
tenant in Oorslea. When the Code ClvU of 
1804 WM again promulgated as the Code Na¬ 
poleon m 1807, our legal system had been 
eetabllshed for 20 yean. 

The Code of coutm is Inseparably linked 
wltta Napoleon's name and is why hla profile 
la included. HS had .actually very little to 
do with the preparation of ths Code. Other 
inohSents flood the mind that ovtmhadow a 
code coming so tong after our own legal sys¬ 
tem WM estataUshed. 

Itedem European history begins not with 
Napoleon but 14 years after the Little Cor¬ 
poral began his career during which he ao 
bamy scrambled European afBslrs that the 
Oonjrees of Vleana of 1815 had to be criled, 
M Tbynbee eaya: "To pteos together ths 
hroksn fragments of the moeale of city states 
which strewed the face of Europe.** wa can¬ 
not foiget that he overthrew the First Bei^b* 
Ito of Braaee, established liliniflif emperor 
and sought to name his successes^—rite an- 
tltbesls of democracy. 


While lugfiet isfi Napoiish: 

^ hhibebiwment tt WSaM tbatWM eoim^ 
trjf annexed mFTanes dr sMhtmsUy brought 
under the Influendi or Fresne toiind Its gitn 
in b^g'''better'governed;*^ 

Ldrbed aaye Of him; 

;*^Aaa hdiitIdHi Wsirim. whM wmBm level 
of hiB Character and genlua, Nepeieoii wm 
unriviM. T • • A ilrbBgyaiiehM Napo¬ 
leon B rarely permitted bom for the 
afl&ctlett Of mankind." 

Why not replace the OOtrieen with a good 
American of the cdontax period who helped 

frM om legri ssntem at tel^phiat 

"Beea^ mf peo|de bath fotgottin me, 
they have bdrM meeaM to vanity." (j 
ndah Id?i 5 .> ' 


AiMiwsi by Prtiidsht Tibmm at Onrdi 
CdiBorsiQht CordOMipy 

BXTSaifilOH OF HBIfAIlKS 

iiMi.J0illiwTMe(»RIIA(X 


IN TBB bouse of REPBESmTATSVEB 

WotfiiesdaF* Aprtt 4* mi 

Mr. MOOORIIAOK. Mr, Sswaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my reiharki in the 
HacoRS, I ihclude the foBewlng avtiole 
from the Hew York Ylmes of April 4, 
1951: 

TBxr nr Fh aai M i i x TaoMsn’e Awiaxm Tomt 
AT mz Latiwo or tax OoamaetoMx or thi 
NSW Tons Avsntm PaxeaTTeiuav Cmosch 
nr This Onnr 

It to a great privilege for me to be able to 
tike part in this eerviee. Tha New York 
Avenue Freebyterian Church hm played an 
Important part In the history of Waetalng- 
ton. For almost liO years a Freebyterian 
congregation hM worshiped on or near this 
■pot. During all that period this church 
hM preached the CBrlstlen meeeage to this 
busy Cepttal City* 

This new building demonetratM that you 
are still going forward in the same spirit 
which moved thoee early worehlpete who 
first came to the swampe and woodland of 
this National Capital a century and a half 
ago. May you long eonttnua in that same 
mlsstonary spirit. 

The essential mtoelon of the idiuroh is to 
teach the moral law. We lock to our 
churches, above all otber agmolee, to teach 
ue the highest moral ttendaide cf right and 
wrong, we nAf on the churches partlcu- 
lariy to Instill Into our young people thorn 
mwal Ideals which are the basis of our free 
fnstituttMie. 

Religion Is not an easy thing. It is not 
simply a oomfbrt to thOM In trouble or a 
means of escaping from present dllBoultlm, 
M some peopla today would have ue believe. 

Moreover, religion to not a negative thing. 
It to not merely a eetlee of problbitfona 
againat certain aetlone beoauae they are 
wicked. 

axtiexoif RM A iaoAS viara 

Our religion Ineiiite theae elemento. But 
it atop incliidMjnuGh more. It to a poaiiivt 
form that tmpeto ua to aArmatlve action. 
We are under divine ordere, not only to re¬ 
frain from doing evil, but atop to do good 
and to malu this world a batter place to 
live Id. 

.Everyone of ueehmdd maaeure. the aetlone 
of Ite dally hfe egaldet this mere^ dwto 
which oiw frilgtoBjlvie to ue, Jh^doe of 
ue. aeoordlag ta the ftieegth ipid wtodom 
Ood gives to hitm ehculd try bto test every 
day to iivd up to thwe eellglote tetehhte. 
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Mon than thU, NUglon ahouLd wtattllBh 
moral atandarda for tha conduct of our 
whole Nation, at home and abroad. We 
ahould judge our achlevementt, aa a nation, 
tn the aoalea of right and wrong. 

The democracy we cherlah, and our frM 
Inatltutlona, depend upon the observance 
at the moral code. In private and In public 
life. Selllahness and greed can tear this Na¬ 
tion apart, Just as they have torn apart other 
great nations In the past. Our only defense 
against them Is to follow those moral prin¬ 
ciples which have been handed down to us 
by our forefathers and which aN enshrined 
today In churchM such as this one. 

We talk a lot these days about freedom, 
freedom for the individual and freedom 
among nations. Freedom for the human 
soul Is. Indeed, the most important princi¬ 
ple of our civilization. We must always re¬ 
member, however, that the freedom we are 
talking about Is freedom based upon moral 
principles. Without a firm moral founda¬ 
tion, tTMdom degenerates quickly into sel¬ 
fishness and license. 

nUBEDOM BETS OBUOATIONB 

Unless men exercise their freedom in a 
Just and honest way, within moral restraints, 
a free society can degenerate Into anarchy. 
Then there wlU be fnedom ozUy for the 
rapacious and those who are stronger and 
more unscrupulous than the rank and file 
of the people. 

If we neglect these truths, o\n whole so¬ 
ciety suffers. 

This Is readily apparent In the ease of 
some of the evils that contlntutlly confront 
us. For example, when organlMd crime and 
vice run loose and are accepted and patron¬ 
ized by the people, they threaten our free 
institutions and debase our national life. 
These evils are clearly moral Issues and our 
religious beliefs command us to fight against 
them. 

It 18 not so Nadlly apparent that moral is¬ 
sues are Involved In some of the other evils 
we have been fighting against In this coun¬ 
try. But It la nevertheless true that 
the evils of the sweatshop and the slum, 
the evils of needless disease and poverty, and 
the evils of social Injustice aN, at bottom, 
moral Issues. Such conditions arlw because 
men have neglected the moral law. They 
arise because men do not actually live up 
to the religious principles they profess to 
believe In. 

When we move to correct these evils, 
through our personal conduct, through com¬ 
munity action, or through the Government, 
we are responding to the Divine command— 
to the Golden Rule—'Which nqulres us to do 
good to othen. 

Of course, this Is a struggle that Is never 
finally won. There are many Injustices In 
our country that need correction today, and 
need them badly. We must continue to 
weigh oar national life In the scales of Jus¬ 
tice, and keep on striving to Improve It. 

In the world at large, as well as In our do¬ 
mestic affairs, we must apply moral stand¬ 
ards to our national conduct. At the pres¬ 
ent time our Nation Is engaged In a great 
effort to maintain Justice and peace in the 
world. An essential featUN of this effort Is 
our program to build up the defenses of our 
country. 

There has never been a greater cause. 
Them has never been a cause which had a 
stronger moral claim on all of us. 

MOEAt BASIS or X2FB AT STAXS 

We SN defending the Nllglous principles 
upon which our Nation and our whole way 
of life are founded. We are defending the 
right to wonhlp Qod* each as he sees fit ac¬ 
cording to his own conscience. We are de¬ 
fending the right to follow the pracepts and 
the example which God has set for us. We 
BN defending the right of people to gather 
together, all across our land, In churches 
such as this one. 


For the danger that thNatens us In the 
world today is utterly and totally opposed to 
all these things. The International Com¬ 
munist movement Is based on a fierce and 
terrible fanaticism. It denies the existence 
of God, and. whemver it can. it stamps out 
the worship of God. 

Our Nll^ous faith gives us the answer to 
the falM beliefs of communism. Our faith 
shows us the way to CNate a society where 
man can find his greatest happiness under 
God. Siurely we can follow that faith with 
the same devotion and determination the 
Communists give to their godless creed. 

This Is what we must do. Our religion 
must live In our hearts, not as a set of dull 
rules learned by rote, but as a burning faith. 
Only such a falth--only a living allegiance 
to such a faith—can carry this coimtry 
through the trials which are ahead of It. 

This Is a matter that comes home to 
everyone of us. We have many different 
Jobs to do and different parts to play in our 
country’s defense of Its freedom and Its 
beliefs. 

If each of us, wheNver he may be—^In a 
factory or a mine, on a farm or in an office, 
or In the home—^If each of us does his best 
to help—we need have no fear of the out¬ 
come. 

We should continually ask ourselves 
whether we am responding to this cause with 
the moral conviction and the faith which It 
demands. 

DAXX.T SACBmCBB BECOBDED 

Every day our newspapers tell us about 
the fighting in Korea. Our men there are 
making heroic sacrifices. They are fighting 
and suffering in an effort to prevent the tide 
of aggression from sweeping across the world. 
They are fighting to prevent the much 
greater sacrifice and suffering which all of us 
would endure If another world war comes. 

Although we read about these sacrifices 
In our newspapers every day, we have a 
tendency to think of the defense effort only 
In selfish terms—in terms of avoiding per¬ 
sonal Inconvenience or making some per¬ 
sonal gain. Our young men are offering their 
lives for us in the hills of Korea—and yet too 
many of us are chiefly concerned over wheth¬ 
er or not we can buy a television set next 
week, or make the profit we expect to make 
this year, or how we can turn the situation 
to our advantage. 

Ihis Is a failure to understand the moral 
principles upon which our own Nation Is 
founded. This Is a faltering In our allegiance 
to the moral faith we have Inherited from 
our fathers. 

If we truly believe In God, we ought to ask 
ourselves what He may be thinking of our 
present attitude and our present conduct. 
Considering all the advantages that God 
has given us as a nation and all the mercies 
that He has shown to us from our very be¬ 
ginnings, we ought to ask ourselves whether 
we today are worthy of all that He has done 
for us. We ought to ask ourselves whether 
we, as a people, am doing our part; whether 
we are carrying out o\ur moral obligations. 

I do not think that anyone can study the 
history of this Nation of ours—study It 
deeply and earnestly—without becoming con¬ 
vinced that divine providence has played a 
great part In it. 1 have the fMllng that God 
has created us and brought us to our pNMnt 
position of power and stNngth fenr some 
great purpose. 

THE TASK IS KOT AN EAST ONE 

It Is not given to us now to know fully 
what that purpoN Is. But 1 think we may 
be sure of one thing. And that Is that our 
country is intended to do all it can, in co¬ 
operation with oth« natKms, to help create 
peace and preserve peace in the world. It 
is given to us to defend the spiritual values— 
the moral code—against the vast forcM of 
evil that seek to dmtroy them. 
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This Is a hard task. It is not one that we 
have asked for. At times, we would like to 
lay it down. And, as we go on with It, we 
see that It Is full of uncertainties and 
sacrifices. 

But we need not be afraid. If we have faith. 

Them Is a lesson for us In the passage from 
tiie Bible which has Just bwn read hSN. 
That part of the Book of Ezra describes the 
Nbulldlng of the temple In Jerusalem after 
the long captivity In Babylon. You remem¬ 
ber how the writer describes the people 
shouting with a great shout when the 
found^lon of the new temple was laid. 
And then the author goes on to point out 
that some of those In the crowd, particularly 
the old men, did not shout. They wept when 
they saw the foundation stones set In place. 

These were the men who remembered all 
the sacrifices—all the suffering—their people 
had undergone during the captivity. They 
knew that these sacrifices had not been in 
vain. They Nallzed that, in spite of all their 
troubles, and In the face of overwhelming 
odds, their faith bad prevailed. And so they 
were too deeply moved to shout; they wept 
for Joy. 

They gave thanks to God ’’because He Is 
good, for His meroy endUNth foNver.” 

If we hold true to our faith, as they did, 
I am sure that we will be able to offer, on 
some futuN day, the same heartfelt prayer 
of thanksgiving r.nd Joy. We. too, wUl be 
able to give God the glory for the victory 
of freedom and Justice and peace for which 
we are striving today. 

We. too. shall say: ”He Is good, for His 
mercy endureth forever.” 


Oppotitioii to Compulsory MUitiry 
Service 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a thoughtful statement pub¬ 
lished in the Freeman for November 13, 
1950, relating to the fundamental Ameri¬ 
can opposition to compulsory military 
or civilian service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Mania pox Compulsion 

Good citizens ought to defend their coun¬ 
try. Good citizens ought to vote. But should 
they be compelled by law to do either? 

In the Anglo-Saxon world, at least, the 
answer to such a question used to be no. It 
was part and parcel of the traditional English 
feeling about liberty that free men could 
always be counted on to volunteer in suffi¬ 
cient numbers both to serve the state and 
to see to It that rascals would be thrown out 
of office. Since 1014, however, the traditional 
English conception of liberty has had a hard 
time of It. To meet the lev4e en masse 
Imposed by tbs authoritarian and dictator 
states of continental Europe In two world 
wan, the Anglo-Saxon world has felt ItMU 
compelled to resort to conscription to raise 
its armies. And now then la more and mon 
talk about the necessity of making voting 
compulsory by law. 

The mania for compulsion affilots people 
of aU political penuaslons. For example, the 
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•mlmatlj ooawnr a tlve Repnaentattve Wam- 
woKB ^ Mew York Joins with President 
Baify Yramen In advooeting, not merely 
a tei^ixjiwry draft for the Armed Foroee, but 
universal military training virtually in par« 
petuity. The Mew York Tlmee ts properly 
appalled when the Left advocates isteuxe of 
a person’s property, but it looks with ap¬ 
proval upon utUvereal military training, 
which is eetaure of a man's body for a term 
of involuntary aervitude. (The fact that 
universal mllhbary training and slavery can 
be deeorlbed functlonalty in the same terms 
ought to give anyone pause.) 

In opposing UMT, we reallae that we are 
treadhug on boggy ground, at least from the 
narrowly pragmatic point of view. With 
Soviet Ruasia herding miUiona of Its alave 
citiaena into a gigantlo mass army, and into 
a gigantic industry designed solely to sup¬ 
port that army. Just how Is the West to meet 
the threat without reacnrtlng to compulsion 
on its own? Given a modicum of sense In 
our diplomacy over the past decade, the job 
of cheeking Rusala could have been done 
without resort to the spending of billions and 
the compulsory uprooting of thousands of 
young men from schools, homes, jobs and 
careers. But our diplomacy has let us down. 
We have lost millions of allies in China, 
and In eastern and central Europe, because 
of the frivolities (and worse) of our State 
Department. So we are faced with the ne¬ 
cessity of the draft. 

Or are we? There is a school of military 
thought which says that we can still beat 
Russia without violating basic libertarian 
principles. A Major de Seversky, a General 
Bonner Fellers, even (perhaps) a Douglas 
MacArthur. would argue that the United 
States should concentrate on air power, on 
the Industrial production of fast mobile wea¬ 
pons. and on guided misellea and the super- 
explosives. Properly handled, these might 
be the equlvelent to ns of the nineteenth- 
century British Mavy. which was successful¬ 
ly manned by volunteers. Mot being mili¬ 
tary experts, we hesitate to give unqualified 
endorsement to the Seversky idea. But at 
least It le worth more talk than it is getting. 

Talk or not, however, the draft Is with us 
for the time being. It will probably be with 
us for some time to come. Since it Is rooted 
in a history of diplomatic mistakes that can 
not be coloured away, we accept it as an in¬ 
evitable ooncommltant of the next 6 years. 
But acceptance of the draft as a temporary 
measure and acceptance of universal mili¬ 
tary training as a permanent warp in the 
labrio of American life are quite different 
things. 

The proponents of universal military 
training claim that it will do wonders for 
the young. It will make them healthy, in¬ 
crease their self-relianoe. and eo on. Raving 
visited Army camps during World War II. 
and having listened to the OX tell stories 
that have never yet appeared in Kinsey, we 
doubt that a baptism In venereal disease or 
in spree drinking does much to Improve a 
young man's health. As for the a^-reis- 
ance, when did force applied to those over 
the age of 15 ever contribute to such? To 
use contemporary psychiatric Jargon, nobody 
ever becomes **lnner-dlreeted" by living an 
*‘other-dlrected** Ufa. Jumping to the bark 
of the drlU sergeant does not constitute a 
eelf-discipllned regimen. 

From IS'TO on, the countries of Borcqpe went 
in for uiUveraai muitary training. Tb^ also 
went in for romantic youth movements 
aimed at substituting a barrack-room life for 
the blandishments at bourgeois socie^. The 
end result was fsscIsnir-Kxr the triumph of 
the principle that a man's body can he seleed 
at any time by the stste for the state’s usss. 
Mobody, to our knowledB** bes ever botbered 
to egplore the nature of tiie aU-togethenMse 
of events in Europe from 1870 to 1850. Ih^t 
we do not doubt tbe ooimection between 
universal military training and the triumph 
of the idea that the human being has no 


right to a life apart fMn the ahne wsA nesds 
of the stete. 

The United States has won two greet wars 
within the span a oou|de of generations. 
It has done so wMheut interim univertal 
military training. Is tt not reasonable to 
assume that it has been able to win precisely 
because It hss had * soeiety that left the 
Individual free to experiment, to lewn, to 
produce, on his own? Particnlariy in the 
individual's plastle years, from 17 to tlf 

Tbe assumption Is not only reasonable, it 
ts incontrovertible. A boy of 18 or 17 has 
Just reached the stage of addesoence which 
poses the internal neeeesity of getting along 
on his own. Be la ready to cut loose from 
strict parental superviston. At 18 and IT, 
the self-rellattt youth looks for a summer Job 
away from home. He begins to thumb the 
college catalogs to sae what courses most 
appeal to him. Be ts beginning to mature. 
When a war comes, tbe piapiaiy matured 
youth Is ready to use his In^nuity, his genu¬ 
ine self-relianoe. In battle. He may need 
basic training in the elements of fighting (a 
training which can be provided in the period 
when the eotmomy is tooling up to pi^uoe 
military supplies), but he will be a more re- 
■ourodul aviator, a eannler tank-driver, if 
he has been left alone in hie formative years 
to tinker with auto engines, or to run a 
tractor in summer montha on a farm. And 
he win have a better conception of military 
tactics and strati^ if he has quarterhadcad 
a college football team or learned to execute 
the hit-and-run in baseball. 

Under a aystem of oompulsory universal 
mUitary training, the state rudely interferes 
with the natural prooesaes of late adolea- 
eenee. It Jerks a boy from the area of experi¬ 
ment, at self-exploration and a fledgling 
approach to Inner-dlreetedneaB, and plunks 
him down into an atmosphere of coercion. 
The aergeant-imsge rejflaees the father- 
imege In hla mind. Be may be physically 
active in executing a thousand orders, he 
may even reach a point in the hierarchical 
army aet-up where he gives commands in 
addition to receiving them. But for an the 
activity of the mSUtary Me, the boy is forced 
Into ptychologieal passivity. Things are 
done to him, or for him; he does not do 
things out of free eboloe for himself. 

When the Inductee goes back to civilian 
life, where he must learn to get along on 
his own, he is necessarily bewildered. The 
bewilderment disappears in time, but only 
because the atmosphere of dviUan life in 
America is still inersdlbly free. A genera¬ 
tion of UMT would change Uiat atmosphere 
beyond recognition. 

As we have said, a temporary draft may be 
heceesary. But at best it Is an acceptance 
Of a lesser evil, something which should be 
watched carefully md rejected as soon as 
is possible. Keep the draft for the time being 
If no better way of opposing Russia can be 
found. But don't let us make the mistake 
of thinking that the values of Athens can 
be maintained by changing our society into 
a Bparta for an time. 

TO retjim to the matter of compulsory vot¬ 
ing. BometUnes. when the two parties. Dem¬ 
ocratic and RepoUlcan, are both recreant 
to their trust, and there Is no seepeetable 
third psrty in tbe field, tbe only honorsble 
thing a dttmn oaa do to to boycott the polls. 
By refraining from voting, he eerves nothse 
on the old-line politicians that he to a 
menace to be reckoned with when be retwns 
to voting In the future. Be to ready to follow 
a hew leader, tq vote for an entirely different 
program thau shy the dd-Une poU^lelan pas 
seen fit to propoee. Simply because tbe 
BbsUlaing voter is aa inoaiculabie element 
In tbe poUtioal picture, the ohX-Une pohtiotoh 
.must tread wsrfly in his jprs ti n o e. 

Hot voting, thqn. can te as podtira an 
act of dtteniihlp aa voting. And poUttcai 
freedom hupUes. of oeursii, the freedom io 
refrain. 


We do not advoeata poiitlaai indlflerance. 
We hope mat move and tnora Akairican eiUf 
••ns win Chcoss votuntartty to vote when 
there to eemcthlnt to vote about. But a 
compulsory vots IS a distasteful thing. It 
to almost as bad as a eomputonry. one-party 

Let's have done with the mania for oom^ 
pulsion, m a frae sodety It doasnt solve a 
thing. 

Wa Mmt tUw m OwmiOl Natiiral 

tdioarctt PoUqr 

EmavsioN OF bwarkb 

HON. CUFFORO R. HOPE 

os KAIOUS 

IN IKE BOUSE OF BBPBBSBNTA'nviB 

Wednesday, AprfU 4, 1951 

Mr. HOPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarkg in tbe Record, I 
include herewith a challenging speech 
by Mr. S. H. Taylor, acMooiaie editor 
of the Country Oentteman, on the sub¬ 
ject Of our leek of a sound national pol¬ 
icy for the conservation of our renew¬ 
able natural resources: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the conference, 
a newspaper cartoon that must have caused 
some wry laughs appeared not long back. 
It depicted a man in a toy store showing a 
puBsle to a mother and her young hopeful 
with the remark: This will help to adjust 
him to the eonditloxui of modem life. Mo 
matter how he tilee to put tt together, it 
will always come out wrong." 

The certoon, with its frustrating puasle, 
unhappily fits manjrcf the dletractlone of 
me time. It bee no bearing, h owever, on 
our mtetakM in the management of the re¬ 
newable netural reeouroes of the Nation. 
We ere falling to Insure tbe coneervstlon, 
Buatatned uee, and potential values of these 
bade reeourcee for other reasons than the 
want of any poselble solution. 

The failure to due mainly to a disregard of 
two realities. One to the crltleal importance 
of these renewable resources to tbe Me of 
the Nation. The other is the imlty, the In¬ 
divisible relationship of these reeouroes to 
one another. We have many polteiee deal¬ 
ing with them separately, but we have no 
national pdiey which comprehends and 
meets the whole requirements. 

There Is grave danger that ihto attitude 
will continue to prevail. The attention and 
energies of the Nation are centered upon the 
struggle for survival In the present world 
conflict. Otbw interests ate being subordi¬ 
nated or set aside until this struggle is re¬ 
solved. 

But we cannot afford to defer the proper 
care of our renewable natural reeoUrces to 
some tndellzilte future. They, too, ars requl- 
dtes of survival. Food to one of the three 
eseenttato of War. Our food-producing re¬ 
eouroes suffered a severe drain during and 
after the recent conflict. The further pres¬ 
sure now being put upon them may last 6, 
10, or 18 yeark perhape a generatloii. 

Only a fereWghted and resoMte ooneerva- 
tion of these haste rasmirocc wiU enable them 
to stand up under such a prolonged strain. 

But there is another compelling reason why 
we must safeguard our capital stock at re¬ 
newable resources through thla eaisrgsncy. 
Ws want to .emeiBe. from ,It with .the same 
kind of America-^ Ambrtea ol wkisspread 
opportunity, of an ahvaaim sMM «f 
Uvlng andavtgorcnenationiaaoonoiDy. USds 
wlUbe po^hie only if our fCbd-prududnff 
resources arS capable of euppocung thaw 
advantages. 
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Vood 1* tlM prtnxuT naocMlty Of life. Pop- 
pU Apead tiuilr money for it first. Whet is 
left OTdr II the total fund eveuebie tor other 
economic end sodel uses. Beoeiise we heve 
Alweys hed plenty of food et e moderete cost 
e large balance of personal income has been 
left over for the other aatlsfectlons of life. 
Zt Is this broad margin of spendable Income 
that has made possible our flourishing in¬ 
dustrial eystemr large-scale employment at 
hli^ wage levels, and all the variety of pro¬ 
fessions and services found in this country. 

This weal^ of food-producing resources 
has had a reciprocal effect. It has released 
more and more people fov the production of 
other goods and the mnenltles of life. These 
In turn have supplied the Improved machines 
and tools and sclcntiflc research which have 
multiplied the capacity of those remaining 
on the land. Thus we have the paradox of 
an Increasing food production at the same 
time that our soil and water resources are 
deteriorating. It can lead us Into one of the 
most dangerous illusions In ow history. 

We will, of course, win the struggle with 
world communism. But while winning It 
will we neglect and permanently weaken the 
resources which nourish the American form 
of society? The answer depends on the pub¬ 
lic and official understanding of this danger 
on the home front, and their will to do some¬ 
thing about it. 

When I stress the necessity of conserving 
our food-producing resources it is with no 
thought of singling them out for attention. 
This would be but to perpetuate the error 
that has been pursued in the past and pres¬ 
ent. Soil and water are but parts of what 
Morris L. Cooke has described as the great 
complex we call nature. Zndlvlslbly Included 
in It also are forests,, grass, fish, and wildlife. 
All of these elements are interdependent. 
They are every one members one of another 
u truly as that other body of which St. Paul 
spoke. 

The uses of land In accord with Its needs 
and capabilities, uses that hold moisture 
where It falls or slow down its runoff, are 
necessary to conserve the tilth, the topsoU. 
and the organic materials that make land 
fertile and productive. But also, without 
such conservation of our land resources, we 
cannot clean up, control, and develop the 
potential values of our rivers and other water 
resources. The forest areas are of critical 
Importance to the protection of our water¬ 
sheds and the water supplies of thousands 
of communities. Grass is the great healer 
of land that has been abused. And finally, 
though I have no need tp tell you, fish re¬ 
quire healthy stream beds and wildlife the 
food, cover, and natural habitat that mily a 
provident use of land will afford. 

All of these resources are Indispensable 
to our economy, our social structure, and to 
a full and satisfactory life for the American 
people. All of them are Inextricably botmd 
up together. Any policy that preserves and 
builds upon this heritage of resources must 
be an Integrated policy, fully recognising 
their fixed association and Interaction upon 
one another. 

We have nothing resembling such a policy 
now. Instead we have numerous separate, 
fragmented and sometimes oonfUctlng poli¬ 
cies and programs. These disconnected ef¬ 
forts are being carried on by various agen¬ 
cies, each natiurally Intent upon Its own spe¬ 
cialty. It Is as though the Air Fmrce. the 
infantry, the artillery, and the armored units 
;were each to follow its own plan at battle 
with only accidental coordination with the 
others. The results are the same In either 
case. As the report of the President’s Water 
Resources Policy Commission said in this 
understatement: 

*’OUr Federal programs have not brought 
situation under control. In fact, there 
am no current progranm adequate to meet 
our w»nt need tot the preservation of these 
renewwe resources. All targets fall iJt 
thort of that mark.** 


It Is time to end this baphaxard and losing 
course. The public Interest requires that we 
now come to grips with the task m an in¬ 
telligent and effective way. This require¬ 
ment can be met only by a policy that views 
these resources ae an entirety, and not ae 
separate problems. In short, we must have 
a national policy for our renewable natural 
resources ahlch comprehends both their in¬ 
volved relationship and their vital impor¬ 
tance to the welfare of the Nation. 

Such a policy should establish the con¬ 
servation. sound use, and development of our 
renewable natural resources as a basic pur¬ 
pose of the OovMmment and require aU other 
present and future pollcleB and programs to 
be adjusted to it. 

This policy should be long-range In per¬ 
spective. with an emphasis on permanency In 
results. Zt should clearly define the objec¬ 
tives to be sought with each of our renewable 
natural resources. In brief, these objectives 
should represent the maximum public bene¬ 
fits that can be achieved by their proper use 
and management. In conformity with their 
interrelated nature, the policy should require 
that all resource programs and projects shall 
be correlated to produce the fullest possible 
multipurpose «sfiects. 

A national policy, shaped along some such 
lines, must precede any mderly and success¬ 
ful management of the renewable natural 
resources of the Nation. 

Its long-time Importance Is equaled by 
Its tugeney. Unless such a policy Is enacted 
soon there Is a distinct danger that these re¬ 
sources will be neglected and allowed to de¬ 
teriorate further during the defense emer¬ 
gency. A natural resources policy would be 
the moat effective, perhaps the only effective 
cheek to this danger. Tt would direct public 
and official attention to the Immediate need 
of using and conserving these resources In 
a manner to insure tiielr permanency and 
it would add efficiency to the present re¬ 
source activities. 

The failure to provide a natural resources 
policy is an omission In the security program 
that Ciongress should repair at the earliest 
possible time. 

Bven at best, we cannot expect quick ac¬ 
tion. For not only must a resource policy 
be well thought out but It mwt be geared 
to do the Job. This involves decisions as to 
how It will operate and be administered. Z 
shall offer my own Ideas. 

For practical purposes most of our future 
resomce programs should be organized on 
a watershed basis. Except for a few of the 
outslse rivers, such as the Mississippi and the 
Missouri, the watershed or river basin Is a 
natural operational unit. It presents a 
workable aggregate of renewable resources as 
well as the problems they Involve. This 
fact adapts it to an Integrated program, in 
which the efforts of the various resowse 
agencies can be marshaled most efficiently. 

The great number of small watersheds In 
this country makes such a plan of operation 
all the more practicable. Unless they are 
well managed the problems of the big streams 
they feed will remain beyond solution. Their 
resource development offers a large measure 
of public benefits, as the Muskingum Con¬ 
servancy District so well demonstrates. More¬ 
over, what has happily been called the com¬ 
munity watershed Is the unit In which can 
best be enlisted the initiative and active par¬ 
ticipation of local people, for they can see its 
connection with their own Interests. This Is 
an asset not to be disregarded. 

The democratic principle of local and re¬ 
gional planning should be one of the funda¬ 
mentals of a national resources policy. In 
the administration at that policy a middle 
way between the present Irresponsibility and 
some kind of centrallced control Is both pos¬ 
sible and preferable. Zt will remain possible, 
however, only If action is taken before the 
condition of these resources reaches a critical 
-Stage. 


The paramount need is for the American 
people and their elected officials to see the 
Issue In Its real terms. It Is mtt simply a 
matter of saving soil fertility, of controUlng 
wasted waters, of growing enough timber or 
of producing more game to hunt and fish to 
catch. These are highly desirable in them¬ 
selves. But the Issue Is larger than any of 
them. 

It Is a question of whether we shall have 
at our command the basic natural resources 
required for continuing growth, lor the sat¬ 
isfactions of living and for the security of 
the American experiment in human freedom. 
This Is the propc^tlon In Its real dimensions. 
Surely It Is reason enough for a national 
policy that will conserve and increase the 
renewable natural resources of the Nation. 


Lawyers and the Present-Day Crisis 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

or TENNXSSXK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude an address made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts LMr. McCormack] 
on the occasion of the annual banquet 
of the Boston University Law School 
Alumni Association, held In Boston the 
evening of March 27. 1951: 

LAWTXR8 AND TKx PxxBKirr-DAT Caxau 

In appraising the position of the lawyer 
of today in the present crisis It Is well. I 
think, to recall the days when our-Nation 
faced Its first and greatest of crises. 

In the stirring days between I77S and 
1780, the predominant question and the 
great concern was the preservation of what 
the liberty-loving colonists conceived as the 
only form of government consistent with the 
dignity of free men. 

Today, the strengthening and perpetuation 
of that same form of government against a 
more Insidious enemy Is again the principal 
problem of free Americans who have in¬ 
herited the spirit of the founding fathers. 

In the days of the blrth-palns of the Re¬ 
public, it was not without reason that the 
people of a fledgling Nation looked to the men 
of law to lay the foundations upon which 
the structure of liberty should be built. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
ancient Judiac-Christlan conception of the 
natural law linked western civilization with 
the infant Republic. 

It was natural, therefore, that the only 
technically qualified moulders of the Ameri¬ 
can constitutional system were recruited 
from the profession whose members were 
schooled In the philosophy that aU man¬ 
made laws must conform to the law of God. 

Thus It was that 34 of the 36 members 
who comprised the Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion were practicing members of the legal 
profession or had been indoctrinated in the 
cwrent Jurisprudence of their day. 

With the adoption at the Constitution, the 
lawyers became its Interpreters and de¬ 
fenders. As the practical political scientists 
of their day, they espoused and advanced the 
case of federalism tmtll it became the model 
and the wonder of government throughout 
the world. 

Today, after a century and a half, tha 
structure which they devised and built stlU 
stands. Zt has survived because of steadfast 
adherence to the principles (ff the philosophy 
from which Its architecture was drafted. 
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TJm ilmntOT today !• a to&doaey to oiMr- 
iook, tbo f Mt that the enemy of damoeraoy— 
athiieUo. matenalietle, imperlaltetio* tatw- 
natlonal communism-^ la reality an es- 
preaelon of a rlcloas creed wliieh It the 
aatltheals of the aatwal-lav phUoaophy 
embodied la our X>eeiaratioa and our BUI of 
Rights. Aa la the days of the founding 
fathers, then, the battle is cast in the realm 
of Ideas. 

It la our teak aa Amerloaaa and aa lawyers 
to he4> mli^tUy In order that the truUi shall 
firevatl. 

Wielded la the hands of Braoton. CkUse. 
Boarte e c ue . Blaekstone, and PoUook, this nat. 
Ural law which Is our heritage teoke the 
power of the "divine right of kmgs.'* 

Ihundered forth in the preaehmeata of 
Otis, Henry, Wilson, Adams. BamUton, Jef¬ 
ferson, and Ifadleea, It ree<dved Immortal 
enshrinement In our own charters of liberty 
and established representative government 
as the pro te ctor, and not the creator, of 
Inalienable rights In. man. 

The lawyers and judges of today are the 
spiritual descendants of the Ooke who defied 
the King and of Jefferson who penned the 
Declaration. 

Their tasks and duty are no less noble and 
no more burdenaome. 

The task is to pit their knowledge, their 
skill, and all their energies against the 
philosophy of force which wotdd enslave the 
world in the paralysiz^; grip of modem to- 
talltarlanlam. 

As In the times of crisis In the past, the 
lawyers of today must become the practical 
political seientiata. 

The traditions of our law must be rein* 
Vigorated and moderniaed for use—praeti* 
cal use—In the battle of ideologies which 
rares about us today. 

Our prlnclplea and prece de nts are the raw 
materlmla—a verltaUe arsenal of idsaa—out 
of which we can fashion the weapons to 
capture the minds of men and wean them 
away from the deliuive hope and the falae 
faith which blind them to the baeeness of 
all totalitarian "iams." 

The members of our profession mtist go 
Into the market place of Ideas and thare 
preach the basic elements of the doctrine 
of human freedom. 

This means constant reiteration of the 
principles upon which this Hatkm was 
founded, the some principles without which 
liberty and justice are impossible. 

In order to preaerve freedom and to secure 
justice, the nature of man os the repoeitory 
of thoee virtues must be evaluated in the 
light of the natural law. 

The medieval teaching which come down 
to us in the process of the develtHcnent of 
the common law must he rediscovered and 
empboala again given to the fact that nmt* 
ural law is antecedent to the law of the 
state. 

Believing this and preaching It. we have 
the answer to the false prophets of today, 
and their fallacious doctrines shall wither 
in the wind of truth If we but have tbe 
courage to preach and act and live by what 
we believe. 

One of the most dgnlllcant exprecsiona of 
my thought Is fotmd in a quotation from aa 
addreaa by Chief Judge Lehman, of the New 
York Court of Appeals in IMl: 

**8tate8man. prelate and judge, Protestant, 
catholic, and Jew, are united in the convic¬ 
tion that the Inalienable rights of the indi¬ 
vidual, formulated and assured by our law. 
rest upon A foundation eternal and Immut¬ 
able because it is Divine. There liee Ameri¬ 
ca's unity." 

The lawyer of the present day can do much 
to spread that eonvietlon. 

Today as in the past the spirit of the legal 
nrofeMlon generates unquMtehAble patriot¬ 
ism. Some of the younger mnhbers of the 
her are now engaged la active oombat la 
Korea. Ifany othorsareservlxiglntlievMloiis 
branobes of the armed servioea. Stttl othara. 


aral. Btate. and loeai gefVwnMhtoata. 

The very envlroamtat Mrreuadkag the 
training Of a young man for adanesldS to the 
bar reSaota a reapeot for law end ordhrl Re 


utw anS ardor Aasang the laMiXy of 

Bhd ta tbip ehd. the MHonadw of |_ 

fUl ittNtlairy fcrotl tdlhlh 
free aatioae Is esaeatua. 

BT# look to Rm oregtioti of a 


la tbe eaaentlal eleenat of a pmrtul eooleky. 
Re can eeally wnderetawl that this jurtdicid 
order and goM govomment go hand in hand: 
that no govemiaeat oan long ssdat eaoept up¬ 
on the eonaent of the govcnied; that there 
muBt be a peeoeful adjtietinent of poAItteal 
■ffatm and the a et tle ment of dtoputee rule 
of law rather than strenglih of arms, for 
**wtaen law eeaess. tfnuuiy itarta’* 

But no matter how much he behevea in an 
thcae things, history teaches him Riet wars 
are reoURlng. Mo actual eohitloa toward 
an midurlag peace has yet been found. 

Yet when war does oome, ea was the ease 
In World war n and our previoua ware, we 
find the legal profeaalon well trained and 
experienced to render great pubUc service. 

This manlfeets ttaelt In many ways; ad¬ 
justment of managemsnt-lahor dlqputee ao 
eesenttal to our pn^uotive oapacity; In the 
making of aovemmeat oontraete for de¬ 
fense production; in the field of administra¬ 
tive law: In the forming and enforeement 
of poUelee to control Inflation; In ease of 
ahortages to aasure equitahla alloeatlon; in 
the admlniairatlan of the SReetlve Servim 
Syatem: In the field of military juatioe; and 
many other aetlvttiae too numerous to men¬ 
tion. 


Wa find tbe lawyer In time of emergency or 
of war always responding to the call for ae- 
tive eervioe. 

With his training, bte ability, bis experi- 
enca, his well schooled aalnd. particularly In 
fundamentals, aa a leader in hie community 
the lawyer helpe mold sound pubtlc qpialon 
on iBqportant Issues of the day. 

By virtue of hia education, training and 
npsrlenoe, be Is uniquely qualllled and doca 
to a marked extent form and Interpret our 
Oovemment'e poeltloa on foreign and do¬ 
mestic fields. 


Giving full credit to the oontributtona 
made by tboee engaged in other Aelda of 
human activity, the inftuenoe of the lawyer 
in the sphere of government la tremendous, 
and properly ao. Ris education and training 
equips him to mate a marked contribution 
in the science azkd operation of ^vemment. 
Be has, he is. he wHl continue to do so. 

Because of our changed economic condi¬ 
tions. the large v^ume of legislation, the 
neoeseity and pressura for action, the real 
work in the Oongresa is done In committee. 
It therefore fonom on ttie national legisla¬ 
tive level, for all practical purposes, oon- 
grraslonal government has easentlaUy turned 
into committee government. 

Thla means that greater importanoe must 
be and is attached to tbe legMative drafting 
ofDoe of tbe ffenate and Bouse in tbe Con* 
greas, composed of lawyers, who also InvarU- 
bly alt In when committees are eonsldsring 
a bin. Therefore the stafla of oommlttees 
with the prominence of the lawyer thereon, 
are all-important. In the executive branch 
of government, the lawyer as adviser, ren¬ 
ders valuable asalatanee to tbe President, 
and department heads. 

Zn the . field of preserving tbe constitu¬ 
tional guarantlea relating to the UberUaa 
of our'people and the American way of Ule. 
and at the same time preventing or con- 
troUlng aubvendve toforta aimed at the de¬ 
struction of our Govamment the lawyer, 
either ea a leg i sla to r, as an active practi¬ 
tioner, aa a proeecnitlng attacney. or aa a 
judge, playa the primary part. 

Our oountry—ae aU of you know—la an- 
gagad today in ttaa iaziaat program of mill- 
tary egpanalon we have em undertaken 
abort tif inydiveatieiit in luU-aeaia Wat. 

Tlila buUd-vp of adittary atnagth la far 
mora than the bald pisopototlon mat 
makea right. Wa aanc me aatobUshment of 
a firmly grounded ayatem of Internationa] 


guided by a eoaamon boc|y of law among ha- 
ttona It la the logtoai and-point of Rda 
view that an nationa of the werld work out 
together, and uitiaBataly aooapft, the aame 
policy with r ea p ee t to deelinp ■meng them- 


Oartatniy^ wlttita tha tramaiwtik of weat- 
ettt ao<deto wa have manaiwfl laraRv to 
abate the oondMIooa Inwhleh the individual 
takea tue law in kla own handa. The Indi¬ 
vidual Who br e aehaa the law of tbe oom- 
muttity .today'4eaa ao at the parti of sano- 
tlons which the eauBmuntty may impoea 
uponhhn. 

Bat tlila haa not alwaya baaa the caaa. 
The atory of ctvillaatlon la the story of man's 
eentinu^ battle to enlarge liberto and se¬ 
curity of the ootamunlty at large a lwaya 
at the eqqranae of toe unrestrained eetivltles 
of toe Individual. And it la equtoly toe atory 
of realatanot by the powertto individual to 
any new rsatratnta .upon hla ablUty to 
plunder. 

With such a herttoge. it Is indeed dlfllcttlt 
far BW to underatand whf any Amerloan 
would challenge the general principle that 
the ooUeotlve Ubarty of all stands above any 
Ueenaa that would permit one Individual to 
deprive others of thalr libwrty. 

Just as law and order haaad upon moralito 
have baen alow to develop witbln nations 
themeslvaa. they have been slower atiu in 
emerging aasong uattona. The earliar devel- 
Opmwat of order and atabUIW within nations 
has evidently received great asstotance where 
there has bean a eomaaon racial, rellgtoua. 
and eavhonmental background, asMl aehlava- 
ment of nattonai unity haa almost invariably 
been retarded under conditions in whloh 


racial, religlouD, or environmental differ¬ 
ences have divldod the people. 

While we are a people, not a nation, for- 
tunatrty we have had no such intenae or 
long-disturbing dttlerenceo among our 
peoide. 

Tbo revolution in eommunleatlona, largely 
within the peat century, haa for perhaps tbe 
first time in hitoory made unity among na¬ 
tiona a praetleaUe—and. 1 hops, loresea- 
ahle—poaidblUty. 

We oannot close our eyes to the magnitude 
of the job. Traditlonat national jealousies 
gravely aggravate tbe task. Great differ¬ 
ences in living atandarda, cultural heritage. 
poUtloal eoeperienoe, and a thousand other 
factors give rise to mlaunderatandlngs and 
keep suspicions aUve, 

The dUDoidtIea are great. Yet I firmly be¬ 
lieve most AxBerloana accept toe fact tost it 
la in oinr national interest to overeoma toe 
dUBoultlaa. We mn aapeot no miracle over¬ 
night that will bring about the brotherhood 
of man and world-wide underatuidtng. But 
wUh equal truth we can say that only by 
trying can toe job be done. One thing aaema 
to me to be certain; we cannot eapeet aue- 
eaaa ^ default. 

The first task of our foreign prtley has 
bean—and to a large extent still la—to weld 
tbo Rne na t iona Into a unlflad community 
clmply aa a matter of aslf-preservatlon. 
Dtvlfilon and disunity aniong the free na- 
tkma can only result to havi^ them picked 
off one at a time. Tbe .tomgcsucf such divi¬ 
sion and disunity toe at once evident. Bvery 
Ices to US if a gala to theXoroae of world com- 
rauniaia —a long^wann in ereaaa to their re- 
eoinuaa at ^the ^* ^*-*>^ to! uuiu. 

Mow if We couKI enrame that world eom^ 
touniam would expand no further; than it 
I tote, tod united fitatoa oohid. ptoh^pa. 

toDd ttt attenttan to buRdtok up its own 
dAfcnaaa wtlhout any wgdvd toy w^R hl^ 
pans dlaawltere to the ptold; Bui Rtoiirto 
no baala whatever for" beMs^ng thto the 
Kremlin la eonteat with urliat It has already 
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tftken. IndMa. th# aotmty of 

world oomaumim beUei ony intontlon to 
be eatlifled with whet it already has. Arid 
when wf look out upon the terrible internal 
weakness within so many of the non-Oona- 
munlat nations, It is perfeotly clear that they 
do not possess the strength individually to 
protect themselves. Only by uniting their 
efforts can there be any realistic hope that 
their freedom can be maintained, and this 
directly concerns our own country. 

If the Kremlin Is to be denied world con¬ 
quest. the answer is to be found in creating 
situations of strength to replace the areas 
of weakness which now threaten so many 
of the nations outside the Bed orbit. And 
it has been toward the creation of these 
situations of strength that our foreign policy 
has been directed. 

We have sought to accomplish this through 
policies mutually adopted by ourselves and 
other nations. The programs have been de¬ 
signed with the realisation that their suc¬ 
cess is measured by the. degree of cooperar 
tion, mutual trust and common purpose 
which they generate among the nations par¬ 
ticipating In them. The more nearly they 
succeed in breaking down suspielons and na¬ 
tional Jealousies, the more closely they ap¬ 
proach the kind of unity upon which a last¬ 
ing system of law and order can be built. 

I should like now to examine our major 
foreign policy programn of the postwar years 
with an eye to testing their contribution to 
our ultimate goal of peace and stability 
throughout the family of nations. 

Oiu participation in the United Nations 
was—and Is—predicated upon the assump¬ 
tion that an International Institution, par¬ 
ticipated In by all nations, is a fundamental 
requirement of a system of law and order. 
This, In particular. Is a challenge to the legal 
mind. The United Nations furnished a 
great meeting place of nations in which 
International questions could be presented, 
discuss :d, and understanding of them broad¬ 
ened. The United Nations Charter incor¬ 
porated more areas of agreement between 
nations than had ever before been put on 
paper. But It was not a perfect Instrument, 
and from the first It was recognised that 
the mainspring of Its initial success would 
be provided by national good faith, rather 
than legally foolproof sanctions. It was, 
nonetheless, a tremendous step forward 
when you consider that it did succeed In 
bringing together all but a small handful 
of nations. 

Obstruction and bad faith by the Kremlin 
and Its satellites has served to hamper what 
direct enforcement powers the United 
Nations did possess. On the other hand, the 
United Nations has done a fine job of pro¬ 
moting greater understanding among na¬ 
tions. Nations of the free world h^ve sat 
in ringside seats as evidences of Soviet bad 
faith have continued to pile up. Without 
question this factor has been of primary 
Importance In uniting the free world. 

I should also like to point out that last 
fall the General Assembly enacted a pro¬ 
vision which now permits It to Impose sanc¬ 
tions free of the veto. Back In October. 
Secretary of State Acheson proposed the 
unltlng-for-peace resolution, giving the 
Assembly power to act when the Security 
Ooxmcil waj hamstrung by the veto. And 
the Assembly accepted the resolution, with 
only the Soviets and their satellites voting 
against It. This adds a significant new 
strength to the UN, and Is a real victory for 
forces seeking an effective system of law 
And order. 

But the United Nations Is young, and it Is 
Just now beginning to cut Its teeth. It 
still lacks the strength necessary to assure 
world peace under all elrcumstanoes. And 
thus It U that American foreign poUcy has 
directed its attwotlon in part to regional 
programs designed to strengthen the security 
of tbs non*Communist world. 


Along in 1049, guerrilla warfare, directed 
and supplied from the Kremlin, broke out 
la Greece. The weak and economically 
wrecked Government of Greece had too re¬ 
cently emerged from Naal occupation to pos- 
aeas sufficient strength to beat down the 
threat. And about the same time, the Soviet 
Union was making exploratory moves in the 
direction of Turkey. 

Xt was evident that these countries were 
too weak to save themselves without help. 
America’s answer to this threat was the Tru¬ 
man doctrine, under which we furnished 
arms and economic assistance. With this 
aid, both Greece and Turkey were able to 
strengthen themselves sufficiently that the 
threat to their security was overcome. And 
out of the Truman doctrine has grown a new 
friendship and a greatly stronger desire by 
both these countries to work in close coop¬ 
eration with other nations. Both the Greeks 
and Turks have fOTces fighting now In Korea, 
despite the fact that each country borders 
the Soviet empire, and is fully aware of the 
opposing military forces across their borders. 

Furthermore, both the Greeks and Turks 
have won the growing respect of the western 
Buropean nations, and the proapeots for their 
ultimate participation In the Atlantic Pact 
are now quite encouraging. 

As the Soviets took over the countries of 
Bastern Burope, the rest of Burope was ter¬ 
ribly threatened. Chaotic economic condl- 
tlous produced an idmost mushroomlike 
growth of internal Communist activity and 
the overthrow of many non-Oommunist 
governments seemed imminent. American 
Marshall-plan aid cut off that threat, and 
enabled the countries of Western Europe to 
re-create a situation of economic stability by 
restoring Industrial and agricultural produc¬ 
tion to points well above prewar levels. 

A major feature of the Marshall plan was 
the emphasis placed upon carrying out the 
economic recovery program as part of an 
over-all plan for Western Burope, rather 
than attempting it piecemeal, country by 
country. Thus, the governments of the Mar¬ 
shall plan countries sat down together to 
work out their problems. Considerable 
headway was made in cutting down the age- 
old tariff barriers, and In eliminating un¬ 
economic competition. And efforts to fur¬ 
ther this arc still being made. 

As an adventure in International coopera¬ 
tion, the Marshall plan has been a striking 
BUcooGs. Without It, the defezue of Western 
Burope today would bo Impossible. 

The situation of economic strength created 
In Burope by the Marshall plan eradicated 
the Internal threat of communism there. 
Militarily, however, the threat of possible 
aggression was very real, and any realistic 
thinking necessarily had to consider that the 
XCremlln might eeek the conquest of West¬ 
ern Burope by force If efforts at internal 
subversion and economic collapse failed. 

It was to meet this threat of aggression 
that the North Atlcmtlo Pact was adopted 
in 1049. 

The North Atlantic Pact, bom of necessity, 
oonslots of 12 nations, including our own 
country, to stand together for common de¬ 
fense. It is In our national Interest. It is 
In the national interest of the other pact 
member nations. 

Its purpose is twofold: 

1. To build collective military strength 
within the Atlantic community with the will 
not only to prepare but to fight, If neces¬ 
sary, and powerful enough to prevent any 
attack from coming. 

2. In case of attack, to stand together In 
common defense and resistance against the 
aggressor. 

. It is recognlaed the only factor the Krem¬ 
lin respects Is that which It fears, and that 
is strength and power greater than that pos- 
aessed by the Soviet Union. 

The Atlantic Pact, created by voluntary 
antry of its member nations, Is based upon 
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a mutuality and trust for a common pur¬ 
pose—unity and strength to prevent aggres¬ 
sion, preserve tndependenoe and liberty, and 
as an Instrument of peace. 

By the Mutual Defense Act of 1240, we 
Implement the North Atlantjk! pact to build 
up military foroee In Biirope, speed mtlltafy 
equipment to our treaty aUles, recognising, 
as Congress did, that only by an Integrated 
defense force could maximum benefits be ob¬ 
tained by a minimum cost. 

In rendering assistance to other treaty na¬ 
tions we are not disregarding our own na¬ 
tional defenses. 

The policy of the Kremlin prior to Korea 
was for Communist forces within a country, 
with the assistance of the Soviet Union, 
through any means possible, to take over 
country after country, and as this resulted, 
to become satellites of tbe Soviet Union. 

The Qreek-Turk assistance, and the Mar¬ 
shall plan In other free European countries, 
has stopped that policy of internal subver¬ 
sion. the overthrow of the existing govern¬ 
ment. and thereafter Communist domina¬ 
tion. 

Stalin and his associates had to turn to a 
policy of open aggression through satellites. 

The attack on South Korea by the North 
Korean Communists, and the follow-up by 
Red China was the first act of open aggres¬ 
sion. 

We had witnessed the act of open aggres¬ 
sion by the Japs In Manchuria in 1030; by 
Mussolini In Ethiopia In 1037; and later by 
Hitler In the Ruhr, followed by Csechosla- 
vakla, Austria, Hungary, with Great Britain 
following the policy of appeasement, and with 
the attack on Poland, the Second World War 
followed. 

It Is the first open act of aggression that 
does the damage, and based on our own ex¬ 
periences, its natural and probably conse¬ 
quences, when appeased or permitted, has 
been war. 

Successful open aggression In Korea would 
have been rapidly followed elsewhere by 
further aggression against other nations. 

For our country to sit back and protest 
diplomatically, In other words to follow the 
dangerous policy of appeasement, would have 
lost for us the confidence and respect of all 
countries of the world outside the Red 
orbit, and countless of mllllozxs of persons 
behind the iron curtain who are looking for 
their day of deliverance. 

We would have destroyed respect for our 
word and our solemn obligations, we would 
have failed in our trust. 

In all probabilities, we would have com¬ 
pelled every non-Communlst country to turn 
through necessity, but with fear to make the 
best deal possible with the Blremlln, and that 
would be but the beginning of the end. 

Western Burope, with its know-how, with 
its productive capacity and its 200,000,000 
Inhabitants, would sooner or later be lost to 
us. Frankly, this Is too great a risk to place 
our country In. I shall do everything within 
my power to prevent it. 

In order to prevent that happening we 
might In our own defense and our national 
interest be compelled to resort to armed con¬ 
flict with the Soviet Union. 

President Truman saw the danger, made 
his decision and acted quickly with courage. 

The aggression In Korea has awakened our 
people to the danger that exists. Our Navy, 
our Air Forces, and our land forces have been 
greatly increased and strengthened. Our 
Armed Forces now exceed 2,000,000 men and 
women, having doubled since the outbreak 
of tbe Korean •aggression on June 26. Our 
production for defense has greatly Increased, 
with our productive capacity geared to total 
production, If necessary. 

Our resistance to the Korean aggression 
has Increased the morale, the military 
strength, and production of non-Oommunlst 
countries. 

If another world conflict Is averted, it is 
my firm opinion that Korea, with the armed 
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mtatEBiM to tht first open set ot tarnetmi 
VM took plftoe In tbat country, wtu M » 
aaete feetor In this desired resifit. 

The next step lor pesoe by 
Sfniisstrm was the formaitlan of the 
forass of the north Atlstttio Poet notions 
llvough the reoent eppointment of Qenerel 
Blasnhower m the over-sfl military eom- 
YnuTtdtr in chief. 

The suoeese of the Atlantic Fact is in the 
national interest of the United States. It 
is also m the natlonail interest ot the other 
11 WMBher nations. 

1 expect that Qreeoe and Tmfeey will soon 
he Muitthers of the pact. 

1 heps that will be a member m the 

The directing of peUdes concerning the 
national intorest of a nation calls for cool, 
oaha. rational thinking, nlth emotional 
thoqghta. Impulose. or rsaotlens eliminatsd 
as far as Is hnmaaiy poastUe. 

It is my epiBlon, which X have advocated 
tor a lo^( time, that it would be for our 
insereet and in the intereot of afutore period 
of peace lor our oountry to enter into a mili¬ 
tary egreement or a moitary alllaaee with 
the Oovemmont of Spain; aleo, that as soon 
as possible tbemetter Spain should become 
a meeqber of the north Atlantlo Pact. 

Wnwro the national Intacsst of two or more 
oeuntrtSB sre Invotaod, dUlsrenoea in form 
of goeen ws snt Should not be permitted to 
Interfere with theee efeepe being taken whioh 
are In the national Interest of such ooun- 
trlse. 

1 woidd be greatly surinieed if aome such 
talks er nsgeetatlons with Spain are not now 
under way. 

From our outlook, and Z include the non- 
Oocnmnnlet wodd. oonditlona are decidedly 
heUer than they ware 1. a. or 8 yesxa ago. 

m caas of sudden attack or war, wa are 
sww .ln a much better position than we were 
when Pearl Harbor took place. We are grow- 

^th the Communist threat, ttw road to 
oecuorMy and peace le t h r ough ahrength. 

If X am to err, I Intend to err on the aide 
of strength and aacurtty rather than on the 
side of weeknese and Inaeourlty. 

This to not the time when we can take any 
OBleulatied ihen on the aUle cf weakncee. 
Such toske snoet he cm the aide of strength. 

Z Introduced an Heoatnlier 8,1841, one reso¬ 
lution declaring war. X do not want to in¬ 
troduce another <me. But X ehaU if neoee- 
eary. 

It to by Amedoa using its great strength 
afBnnatlvely and effecttvety. with the moral 
foraea of the world leading the way that the 
probability of another world war la our llfe- 
tlma might be averted. 

If tlds to aocompltohad, the chanoea for 
peace fcr a long period of time faoee the 
wodd of today and tomorrow. 

The lawyers ot past gsneiatlons were tosd- 
ais In the onward meroh of mankind toward 
dto estaMtohinent of representative govera- 
ment, and d personal liberty. 

The kewyeis of yeetsrday were leaders in 
the establtohment and tmildUig of the 
Anmttoaa Bepubtio. A great ehaUenge for 
toi^ershlp presents ttselC to the lawyers of 

It 'to a challenge for leaderehtp which par- 
tleidasly addressee ttaatf to the legal mind, 
and whioh win require ehtllty, vision, pa- 
ttoaoi, aatol courage to meet. 

Z have ev e r y confldenee that the lawyere 
of today wia amot the test, end parUonlarly 
if war to averted, they wfil SBake thehr 
marked oontttbutlone toward the estahtUh- 
ment of an Inte rn a ti o n al law and cedar and 
mschlpsry whiih wifi extend fuetioe to all 
nations and assure world peace for cmintlese 
ot generstlcae to come. 

With the direct responslhtttty Btot rests 
vpoa me, reoognlslag as X do the grevity and 
eensitivity of the world altnatlon as It ss« 
late, the moral veluee and strength of men 
and women who want to be fine, and the 


ttatwifil eUFmgib ^ out -oouhley' end our 
aUMe wheee ebjeellve Is peaee and ttttsma* 
totnei i«w end order. X view the bOfieoBse 
with epomtofit and with coofidanea* 


We Now Hfifo fi Poor Mfifi’aWar 


ErrasNSZdf ofBmMxsa 

HON. PAUL W.SHAF&R 

or icxeniaMr 

ZN TBB BOUSB OP BBPBMWTATXVIB 
WednuAup» March id, 19S1 

Mr. 8HAFBR. Mr. BoeidDer. the re¬ 
oent Executive order deferring soper- 
duper eollege students from eaU under 
selective service, in my mind. Is Ul-ad- 
vlaed and poorly timed. It oomes while 
the Bouse of Rcgiresentatlves Is consid¬ 
ering legislation in which this matter is 
being dealt with. The President should 
withdraw this order pending the out¬ 
come of the congressional debate. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. X 
Include an article by Robert C. Ruark 
which appeared today in leading news¬ 
papers of the country. I agree with Mr. 
Ruark’a observations regarding the de¬ 
ferment of the **brlght young men" in 
eeffiege from the draft. The article fol¬ 
lows: 

Wx Now Have a Pooe Mam's Wax 
(B y Bobert C. Busrk) 

Nxw ToBX.—It seems we have now eeen 
everything. Zio, behold, end forsooth, we 
now have x poor man’s war, a draft in which 
the college man to miUnly nempt from ex¬ 
posure to the military, and a brand-new 
caste sys te m In the country. 

Our Prseldent. in hto wisdom, has ordered 
ilefermeat from military service for young 
■men who are peesing their worii to ooUege, 
-and shortly arlil subject other young men to 
qpoctal aptitude tests with sn eye to defer¬ 
ment If they sre smart enouik to msks a 
certain grade, as yst irnsnaouncsd. 

Of course, if a man is too poor to enter¬ 
tain the idea of c<Ulegc, or not spirttually 
attuned to hl^iwr education, he to stm draft 
meat. PSU in, bum, you're in the Army 
now. We draft the A1 Bmltbs, in otMr 
words, and exempt the Alger Biases. 

This, finally, seems to he m gross a viola¬ 
tion ot Individual rights as has come down 
the pike lately. To choose a sOldler on a 
bask of educational oppcrtuxilty to almost, 
U not quite, as unfair a proposition as 
drafting only red-hostted, blue<wysd boys 
with a strawberry mark on their right 
shoulders, while everybody else goes free. 

It to admitted that education to Important, 
but a graat many auecssMui psople never 
went to4»Uege, end a great many hums did 
attend better eemlnartoe. But this to 
reaUv beside the ooint. 

The point to that the draft, Uke death 
and taxes, should be democratic in its ad- 
mlntotratUm. If there to a war stirring, and 
If a draft to necessary, then the obU^tion 
belongs to everybody. The load la sbazesble 
by an—not Just a'few. 

Xt would, per as, be fboUsh to make a foot 
soldier out of a budding doctor, or throw 
a carbine at a brllUant physicist or etii^neer 
Who to winding up his studies. But most 
of the men afieeied by the new drisft order 
are not spe<dal cases. They are Just young- 
iters tsOOng general oouraes. 

Xt to a bunum oddity that nobody cares 
to be drefted, and very ibW aape folks are 
eager to die. When a man is crdend by 
3dt g over nm eht to oonform to one of both 
penaBlee egahmt persoiUd ftetdom. be eort 


likes to tuihk Shat ftery h Sdy is gt w ag 
^ same BNil. A «mti wmm a odnegi 
edueatloii k lset as deair to bis ifsinny and 
Meads as adembleddiBe wltba lriine diBSoe 
tn botimy. And it is bard to tsn, by lock¬ 
ing at a dSid UK, whether or not be wim for¬ 
tunate enough to |et the tun Boie of ethoOi^ 
houtiag. ^ 

Tb aurim a ptlvflegid Otom of any massive 
group ef healthy young men to a dotntoight 
ineult to eVeiT candidate for the prese gang. 
Xt would be of email comfort to a y^g 
men unXMetoag bts feet in Borea to reflect 
that his friend Bin, who oouid effoid to go 
to ooUege, wae at the moment ehaotnga eoed 
•round the drinking room in a iratemity 
houee at dear OM Btote U. 

The otaier angle to that your college man 
is hlgbly usable In the Armed Voteto, be- 
oaUee if he can pnn hto nruTser the ehanoee 
are he can think. Thlnfeera nwke great non- 
eome and oOcera. What do we aeek hme, 
a military eompoeed etrletly of fools, dto- 
gruntlsd poor bofs, and meronsf 
Xf the great hralne la WtoSblagton wtoh 
to really kniee up the morale ef their hand¬ 
cuff volunteere, thto to a gcxgeoue way to 
doit. Z stui eay the thing to to draft every¬ 
body within the limits of ago. phystoal qusU- 
ileatloni. and dspendeney. and then sort ’em 
out aocordlag to their best use from a mili¬ 
tary Btaadpolat. This block deferment of 
etiadenta and smart guys to an insult to every 
crose St Amdo and to ewy civilian who 
inesently waara the imlfcnn of hto oountry. 


Tks Seials Ksfaaver Cxmc lfivst%ftlisff 
Cwrilte. B. CintiwiiJ 
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HON. VALTER E. ROGERS 

or nxAs 

IN TBB BOU8B OP B B PRBa gNTAHVgS 

Wednesday, April 4,1961 

Mr. ROOERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
1 arise today to Insert into the Appendix 
to the CoNJUSstoNAL Rscosd a tele¬ 
gram that I have reosived from Mr. J. C 
FhUUps. editor and manager. Borger 
News-Herald, of Borger. Tex. This tele¬ 
gram is most timely and most pertinent. 
It is a eoDOlse sxpressloii of what Should 
he in the minds of all American citizens 
at this time. Character is the founda¬ 
tion Of A sound government and a sound 
civilisation, and for which there is no 
substitute. 

Tbx.. March 29, mi, 
Bepresentatlve Wsuna Boewss, 

House cf Mepressntatives: 

Citoes controlled by Crgaixleed crime have 
no more chance of escape from thto evil eon- 
trol than aatl-Communtot Bumlans have of 
eeeiqrtng slavery to the BSremlln. The Sen¬ 
ate Xefauver crime investigation committee 
should be oontiBued until an aroused end 
InfRgnsnt pUUUe starto efTeettve local dean- 
upe. It teems tbat odnuption in public 
ofitee has become quite honorable so 
long as it to not exposed. The abimy to get 
rleh qulek, honeSuy or otherwise, hse be¬ 
come too much a part of the Amertean 
oharaeter. Unlese we place aoHire eznpliasto 
on individual character, in the home, to the 
•obool, in dvU life, and in puffilo Ottoes, 
aU of the decent end food tfeohgs of oivni- 
ftotlon are apt to be fcwt to ua XHShonest 
government leads to dtotatcisldp . Xi to a 
SORT tl^ tbat we ■csiWimto heia, good 
men will not run tm fghfic caCe hamm 
of 'ConrtgitlQii mbarei^ in pClittes. ‘^Ob- 
vloody ws bate gnod hton and oourageous 
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men in publle ettot and thtM art tbM man 
who tnuat lead us back to a higher stand¬ 
ard of Individual and national oharaoter. 
Even in smaU olttes organlaed orlme in pub¬ 
lic offloe is hard to eliminate and we know 
that when gambling and prostitution are 
flagrant in any city, regardless of slae. some 
public oSclai is getting a payoff. Tb elimi¬ 
nate this evil, the good people throughout 
the land must have the continuation of the 
newly arganiaed Kefauver crime investiga¬ 
tion. 

J. O. Phillips. 


Soldiers and Politiciaiis 
. EICTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MZCHICAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend'my remarks, I include 
the article by the well-known and highly 
regarded writer, Hamilton Butler, which 
appeared in the Detroit Free-Preas Sun¬ 
day, April 1. I commend it to all Mem¬ 
bers Of Congress: 

SOLOIERS AND POLITXCXANS 
(By Hamilton Butler) 

Among General MacArthur’s many abili¬ 
ties is that of putting his foot in the mouths 
of double-talking diplomatists to their great 
annoyance. 

The latest exhibition of this feat was his 
offer to meet the Chinese Communist com¬ 
mander in the field and discuss a mUitary 
truce. 

What was wrong with that? 

As commander in chief of the UN forces 
fighting a war forced upon them by the 
Chinese Communists, General MacArtbur 
was clearly within his rights in employing 
this tactical device. 

The State Department, though, and the 
nervous Nellies at Lake Success shrieked that 
he had made a political decision and endan¬ 
gered their negotiations with Peiping for a 
cease-fire. 

The arrant nonsense of this charge ap¬ 
pears from the text of his March 24 state¬ 
ment: 

“Apart from the military area of the prob¬ 
lem, where the issues are resolved in the 
course of combat, the fundamental questions 
continue to be political in nature and must 
find their answer in the diplomatic sphere. 

“Within the area of my authority as mUl- 
tary commander, however, it should be need¬ 
less to say I stand ready at any time to con¬ 
fer in the field with the commander in chief 
of the enemy forces in an earnest effort to 
find any military means whereby the real- 
Usatlon of the political objectives of the 
United Nations in Korea, to which no nation 
may Justly take exceptions, might be ac¬ 
complished without further bloodshed." 

As will be noted. General MacArthur em¬ 
phasized the line dividing the sphere of 
military authority from that of political au¬ 
thority and carefully kept on his own side 
of it. 

The unpardonable sin General MacArthur 
commlUed was in suggesting the possibUity 
that he might obtain by a conference with 
the Chinese Communist commander the 
oease-fire that the diplomats have vainly 
sought for 4 months to win by appease¬ 
ment. 

The politicians will never forgive him for 
that. 


While OenwrAL MacArthur has seduloudy 
avoided the area <ff political decisions, the 
poHtldans have invaded the area of military 
decisions and hamstrung him with limita¬ 
tions unparalleled In the history of warfare. 

The interdict th^ Imposed on carrying 
the war beyond the Talu even after the 
Chinese Red hordes had crossed that river 
and attacked the UN fmrces in full strengUx 
created an lnvi(^ble sanctuary for the 
enemy. 

The inability of the UN air arm to strike 
at their communications and bases in Man¬ 
churia was worth a doaen divisions to the 
Communists. 

Also it has cost thousands of American 
lives. 

The politicians tOid General MacArthur to 
clear Korea of Communist forces in order 
that it might become a free and united 
country. 

ThmsL they tied his hands. 

As a soldier, and an American. General 
MacArthur wants to get this wretched bxui- 
ness over with before the Korean people 
are further crucified and his troops suffer 
more senseless casualties. 

The effect of his cease-fire statement was 
to expose what has been going on at Lake 
Success, where UN committees have been try¬ 
ing since December to interest Peiping in a 
truce, without any success at all. They have 
gotten a bru^hoff. The Commie foreign 
office won't even talk to them. 

The air has been cleared. 


Navy Ratearch Promotes Safer AviatioB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include herewith an article entitled 
"Navy’s Aviation Materiel Center’s Re¬ 
search Promotes Safer Aviation; Jet 
Speeds Bringing Many Problems," by Lt. 
Comdr. Robert J. Boylan, United States 
Naval Reserve, which was published by 
the North American Newspaper Alliance. 
It describes some of the activities of the 
Naval Aviation Materiel Center at Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.: 

Navt's Aviation MatExixl Center's Research 

Promotes Baiwr Aviatzon; Jrr Speeds 

Brxnoino Mant Problems 

(By Robert J. Boylan) 

Philadelphia, March 24.—A flat-chested 
Mae West? Ek)und8 inoredible, unlikely, and 
maybe heretical. But that's what the Navy 
is developing to replace the life preserver that 
proudly wore the name of Mae throughout 
World War II. 

The 19S1 Mae’s flatter surfaces make for 
less bulk and easier movement and should 
be a handler preserver that does a better Job 
of saving lives, particularly of wounded air¬ 
men. Its nylon netting not only reduces 
weight but produces a correct floating pos¬ 
ture. 

The new life preserver Is only one of many 
develi^ments coming out of the Navy's avia¬ 
tion matdriel cmter here which devotes thou¬ 
sands of man hours a week to making avia¬ 
tion safer. 

One of the problems the center's englzieers 
are licking is crash helmets for pUots using 
the seat ejeotw. First the center did a lot of 


Aim 

work on the ejector Itself, which shoots a 
pilot out of a iflane when the craft nms into 
trouble serious enough to make this neces¬ 
sary. Then they designed a crash helznet 
that could withstand the pressure that 
develops when a pUot is suddenly fired out 
of a plane skimming along at 6(N) or znore 
miles per hour. 

For this problem the Navy called on the 
United Oarr Fastener Oo. for help. The com¬ 
pany, after extensive research with the cen¬ 
ter, came up with a special pull the dot fas¬ 
tener. Not only does this fastener keep a 
helmet on securely but under pressure it 
looks even tighter, thus saving many a pilot’s 
head from being snapped off. 

Many NAMC problems arose with the com¬ 
ing of near-sonic Jet speeds. For instance, 
cockpit lighting and the exterior lighting of 
aircraft. In a Jet plane booming along at 
speeds of 8 or 0 miles a minute a pilot has 
to be able to read his instruments, fast and 
accurately. And when he sees an approach¬ 
ing plane in the idght sky the closing speed is 
about a znile in 8 seconds, which doesn't give 
any chance for second guessing on an instru¬ 
ment reading or in sighting wing-tip lights. 

For this huge and complex lighting prob¬ 
lem the Navy has built its own stellarium in 
a corner of one of the large NAMC build¬ 
ings. There a pilot is put into a cockpit, all 
other lights are turned out, leaving only the 
man, his instrument lights, simulated ap¬ 
proaching aircraft, and a starlit sky. 

He is shown a total of 16 aircraft ap¬ 
proaching and leaving from various angles. 
It is up to the pilot to take proper moves to 
avoid a collision course. Pressing one lever 
records his recognition of the aircraft and a 
second lever records his actions, if any. to 
avoid collision. 

So far NAMC has tested more than 300 
pilots. As part of the test they are given 
an elaborate questionnaire designed to pro¬ 
duce a pattern of answers rather than a 
subjective "yes" or "no." What the Navy 
wants to find out from the pilots is how 
difficult it is to read instruments at night 
and how hard it is to spot approaching air¬ 
craft. 

One of the experiments works like this: A 
pilot is put into a darkened cockpit. A series 
of four instrumentw located at 12, 8, 6, and 
9 o’clock on a panel, flash on and off in a 
clockwise movement. After a few revolu¬ 
tions a pilot cannot tell which of the four 
Instruments is lighted or which will be 
next to flash on. This proved to the NAMC 
engineers that a point of reference was nec¬ 
essary and that supplementary floodlight¬ 
ing should be Installed in cockpits. 

Many of the problems tossed to NAMC 
develop because of the constant feud be¬ 
tween fuel and rubber—two items that 
always go together on aircraft. The center 
maintains a laboratory that devotes all its 
time to research and development of plas¬ 
tic and rubber products. 

One of the products, usable where fuel and 
rubber come together, is a rubber diaphragm 
built up like a Dagwood sandwich: a layer 
of special synthetic rubber with excellent 
resistance to fuel; a nylon center and a ny¬ 
lon barrier to prevent seepage of fuel; and 
another layer of a ssmthetic rubber with a 
good resistance to low temperatures. Fuel 
has a tendency to extract from rubber the 
materials that make it resistant to it. 

Also on the long list of successful NAMC 
accomplishments is a simple tab that may 
save many a pilot’s life. Now part of a new 
oxygen mask, it prevents air from seeping in 
as a pilot’s head is thrown back in using 
the ejection seat or in making a parachute 
Jump. Old type masks without the tab 
slipped c^n Just enough to cause death or 
eerlous injury from breathing rarefied air 
at high altitudes. 

Waterproof clothing that "breathes" is 
anotiier NAMC success. Pressure suite mads 




of » ni 1 S)b«>><S 0 Ktod cloth ccShtove thli im- 
pcovciMmt. On • project ench ae thSe, engl* 
neere hlnre •• their Weal ttoveloplng a doth 
that slniulatei human alcln and Its aMl- 
ttj to **breathe‘‘ through the porae. 

The NAMO cxperto bCUece that In orUm 
they have found the moat nearly perfect 
doth for the cults. It aeema to he heet 
because It resists both rnUditr and sunlight. 
Nylon is stronger, they say, but doesn’t 
have Orion’s other quatltlea. 

Many of the praducita mentioned were 
developed Ih the aeronautloal medical equip¬ 
ment laboratory of the Naval Air Matiriei 
Center, which was dedicated only 3 yeere 
ago. The laboratory haa two divisions: Ru¬ 
men englneerthg. which deals with the phys¬ 
iological phases of aeronautical medletne, 
ane the development division, dealing with 
the study of selenttllo engineering prObleme 
relating to safety devloee and protective 
equipment. 

Rut the goal of both dtvtsloxu and of the 
entire center can be summed up in tyro 
words: safer aviation. 


JUddph ildttty, Ckkl Cooaffl dF tke 
Kifanter Conuniltca 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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or Mxw ToaK 

IN m BOC8B OF RSPRISINTATIVEB 

Wednesday, February 2$, 1§51 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, 1 want to 
take this opportunity to esrtiend my sin- 
cerest wishes for a sileedy recovery to my 
good friend Rudolf Halley, the chief 
counsel for the Senate Committee To 
Investisate Organized Crime. Halley has 
done a wonderful Job in connection with 
the work of the Kefauver committee in 
helping to uncover the crime and gam¬ 
bit evils in this country. Blil H o n s of 
people have had the opportunity to watch 
him over televldon during the recent 
hearings in New York and Washington, 
and have come to respect and admire him 
for his ability and the manner in which 
he interrogated witnesses. 

Hard-working, energetic Rudolph 
Halley is only 37 years old. He was bom 
in Harrison. N. Y., on June 19.1913. and 
received his preparatory education at 
Columbia university in New York, where 
he obtained a bachelor of arts degree in 
1932 and a bachelor of laws degree In 
1934. He was editor of the Columbia Law 
Review from 1932 to 1934. which denotes 
a slgnilleant honor and achievement. In 
1935 he was admitted to the bar in New 
York and In 1946 he became a member 
of the District of Columbia bar. 

Halley began his legal career as law 
aeovstaxy to the Honorable William 
Bondy. United States district Judge for 
the southern distriet of New York, with 
whom he was associated from 1934 to 
1937. ■ He then became assistant United 
States attorney for the southern dis¬ 
trict of New York, in whldb capacity he 
served until 1942. When the Truman 
war investisathig committee was estab- 
hshed. he was named assistant oounael 
and in 1944 became the oominittee's chief 
counsel. In recent years he was asso¬ 
ciated with the law firm of Fidton, Wal¬ 
ter ft Halley in New York. 


men the Kefativer'Rotttti^^ 

its drime ib^ettliatidna ih the 
shrinir of I960. Mr. iBsUey idts 
chief counsel heading 
staff of 26 men. fils workhis day often 
extended until 2 in the moming, he got 
along on 6 hours Sleepy and was book on 
the Job ttie next day full of his usual vi¬ 
tality. Men like Rudolf Hklley are 
sorely needed now in Qovemment iwrv- 
ipe. t hdpie he will soon return, well and 
strengthened, to complete the task he 
has undertaken and in which he distin¬ 
guished himeelf so much. 

In conclusion. I want to insert In tne 
Racoao a brief Item on Rudolph HaiUey 
published in the 2 issue of Life 
magazine. It Is as follows: 

Hallxt Was a Ooain Acaoss TV Naxwoaxs 
At Itt main latanogator. the oliltr oountel 
for the Safanver conunittiwi often had to 
draw uxtwIUliig tettimony from men who. 
M poUeemen or proeeoutoon iOTlwyer had 
been both), were themeelvee Skilled at te- 
nacloua eaasmlnatton and verbal entrapment. 
Bttdotph HaUey’a eiaeeeaa at tUe wee due to 
eatraordlnerUy hard work, to hie prodlgloue 
memory (be need no notes during the hear¬ 
ings).. and to hie abiUty~whleh dbowed bril¬ 
liantly on talevlBlon—to p r ets question sffeer 
relentless qusttton In his Rat. metetlle velee. 

Halley is a stodSy. good-humored. 87-year- 
old New York lawyer, who has enormous 
energy and a respect for law and order as 
ingrained. 11 not as flamboyant, as Senator 
Tobbt's. Bom in Harrison, N. Y., he gradu¬ 
ated from Columbia Law School at the age 
of 30. has since divided his time between 
Government work and a lucrative civil prac¬ 
tice. During the 10 months of the Kefauver 
hearings he usually worked 16-hour days. 
7-day weeks, compiled some 3,000^000 words 
of testimony and basted most of the major 
underworld figures m the United Statee. 
For this he would receive leae than 47p00. 

This week be could start writing his re¬ 
port. Bis born wanted to end the hearings 
and begin drafting remedial legislation to 
curb soms of the tidls the committee bad 
uncovered. 

SixtecBtii AsbusI Ptirictic Awtrd Dimer 
of the DtcslogM Seci^ of Lswyort of 
Chicago 
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HON. SIDNEY R. TATES 
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XN THE BOUSE OF REPBmENTATiVES 

Wednesday, April 4. 1951 
Mr. YATES. Mr. ^^eaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
two addresses delivered at the sixteenth 
annual patriotic award dinner given by 
the Decalogue Society of Lawyers of 
Chicago. HI., on March 3, 1961. The 
■oeiiety's Award of Merit for 1960 on 
that date was conferred upon Dr. Percy 
Xi. Julian. 

The thought-provoking speeches re¬ 
printed below were given.by Mr. Cart B. 
flussman, president of the Decalogue 
Bodety of i awywa nd Mr. Bey X Lev- 
-hiion, past preeMent. 

Adbbmi or wmooin Datzvamc mt Cssau S. 

m Dr’wxneim go- 

Dlstlngttishdi guwts of the Decalogue So¬ 
ciety oi Lawyers, ladies, and gentlemen, in 


welcoHfUiig yew da thto fecMve oCBaslon I do 
eo in a solemn .flplilt.- We Hve In uneasy 
tliMa^ whsn vatnsa wnhoUl dear and paredofua 
aw tbwataiMd from, wiSbout in a measure 
dvlliaatldtt has, nob .(known before. It la 
good, hewwvar,'that we, a fwe people, give 
eonstent teettaaony of . our oen&dence and 
strength to defend n .way ^ of lift and a 
ayatam of gowannemt that made us. Ameri¬ 
can dtiaena. cutatanding among au nations 
•on —Willi And it Is to.meheate tbe.right to 
project our unity with the noble InsUtutlona 
of our oountty that the Decalogue Society 
of Lawyers rededioates itself tonight to a 
restatement of Me prtndi^eB and complete¬ 
ness with the American way of life. 

It would seem that, , today, secure in its 
achievements, its ever-growing abundance, 
this great land of ours would continue to 
peretat whmderted, its moral leadarablp un¬ 
challenged and eupreme. 

Yet. auoh la not the ease.. TIjw world ie in 
a turmfoU. Dark foroes are at work to nullify 
our tremendous gates In the orderly forms 
of gQvsernsMnt and there ia an endeavor 
abroad to repeal In substance concepts of 
civillaatlon we cherish in our own land. 
Science hae made tremendous strides: its ac¬ 
complishments have added dignity and 
stature to the human being, and it has lifted 
onashteg burdene from the brows of man- 
kted. Rut that almost to no avail, for no 
■parmanent peace or aeeurity ia yet in eight 
for the miUlona on ali contlnente in the 
world. Is this, the atomic age, to go down 
In history as the beginning of another Dark 
Age? The ^allenge is urgent: the issues 
are clear. 

We lawyers, members of a bar association, 
aU descendants of immigrants who came 
hare a generation or two ago, Americana all, 
are beneficiaries of a heritage left us by the 
founders of this country. Violence and 
deadly strife, untold saerilloea in blood and 
tears were eonditlone precedent that bad to 
be met and overcome to establish at last In 
all Its glories this great Republic, this model 
democracy. We pledge that this sacred 
legacy shall be inviolate in our keeping and 
no unclean bands shall trifle with our trust. 

Jews are no longer a homeless people. 
After 30 centuries of wandering and exile 
our coreligionists are the proud citizens of 
the young^ Republic In the world. Yet the 
scare of yesterday are too fresh and deep to 
forget that prejudice and Ignorance needs 
the vigilant ministrations of the decent 
people of the world. 

Mankind shares the shame for the un¬ 
speakable decade that saw incinerators re¬ 
duce human beings to dust and ashes and the 
excesses of that era have placed a lien upon 
the conscience of bunumity to guarantee that 
the outrage never reoccur. We believe that 
this assurance and covenant extend and un¬ 
conditionally Include all those with sorrow 
imien, black or white, all minority groups 
whom the lash of prejudice and discrimi¬ 
nation reduce to seeond-tlass citizenship. 

We hold it vital to reiterate the truth that 
all men are created equal. That security 
from the enemy beyond our border is un¬ 
sure If there turks In our midst a contempt 
for a Just application of the blessings of 
our Constttutlqn. We believe that as law¬ 
yers we need exwolse our special skills, tal¬ 
ents, and leariilnge to defend the weak and 
to enlighten the confused, we hold teat as 
a society wr need be mlsekmary In practic¬ 
ing what we preach. We need living demon¬ 
strations of the sincerity and the Integrity 
of m predaeetOtt of faith 'teat demowacy 

Toni^t, ladtea and gehtlemte, tee Deca¬ 
logue Society of L aw y i v s , in the eplrit .of 
true denaoeraey. Is giving ehch a demon- 

Ooneeiops of the truth that the struggle 
ter human liberty is (imissieis and exacting 
and teat only In a Just world will all peoples 
find Justice for themselves, we seek to sup- 
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2 ^ lucb itfealB wbloh promote progreu for 

. 8o thle (toy. ae in former yeere. wt bestow 
1 ^ award of merit upon a oitiaen for dlstin- 
guiabed aarvloe to humanity, believing that 
our award aervee as an inspiration for the 
common good. 

We are proud to salute in the person of 
our choice for the decalog award not only 
reoognlaed achievement and proved merit but 
also a fellow American the son of a people 
who have yet to wrest their complete recog¬ 
nition from our laws and institutions. In 
this we pledge them and all minorities our 
unstinted aid in our march toward the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. 

AODina or Rot X. Levxmson. Past PaiamiNT or 
THs l^AZiOoux SoonTT or Lawtsm 

llr. President, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, with warmth and sincerity, 
the Decalogue Society of Lawyers tonight 
honors Itself in presenting our award of 
merit to Dr. Percy L. Julian, as a recogni¬ 
tion of his own preeminent talent and 
achievements and his invaluable service to 
our beloved country, and to humanity. 

It is also a tribute of our admiration, grati¬ 
tude, and respect for more than 15,000,000 
Americans, whom Dr. Percy Julian so wor¬ 
thily represents. Their emancipation, hu¬ 
mility, loyalty, and patriotism have profound, 
ly influenced us. Their dignity and indus- 
have served as an Inspiration to free 
men everywhere. 

In the world's history, never before was 
the future of so many nations, of so many 
continents, of so many individuals at home 
and abroad, so closely shrouded in dark 
clouds of uncertainty, pregnant with storm. 
As one looks around there is little light, 
save when dasallng flashes write a great in¬ 
terrogation on the murky background. 

Whither are we drifting? Everywhere civi« 
llaatlon is at the crossroads. Can this 
change and disaster which Impends, he har- 
nessed for the welfare of man, as the great 
soybean chemist has harnessed the forces 
of nature? 

In the life and works of Dr. Julian will we 
not find answer to the eternal question: 
What of the future? .Bright or dark? From 
his resistless philosophy why not look at the 
duty of us all, to one another, from the flrst 
stirring of civilisation? What of the other 
man? 

Look into your own mind. 

As the wrought Iron must be melted and 
tortured in the crucible of Are and flame and 
then pounded Into Its beautiful and useful 
shape, are not those people who have been 
tortured by the fires of hate and bigotry, and 
tempered by the process, the worthiest of 
consideration and admiration? 

Dr. Percy Julian graduated at the head of 
his class at the Alabama State Normal Col¬ 
lege. He was a classmate of David B. 
Llllenthal at DePauw University, in Green 
Castle, Ind., where Dr. Julian s^ept in the 
attic of a fraternity house and waited on 
tables for his meals. At the end of the 
4-year course he was Phi Beta Kappa orator 
and valedictorian of his class in 1920. The 
winner of several succeeding fellowships 
carried him through his courses at Harvard 
University. 

His memorable research of the soybean 
began at the University of Vienna, where he 
won his doctor of science degree and re¬ 
turned to head the chemistry department 
at Howard University, where he had previ¬ 
ously been a chemistry teacher. Then he 
gladly accepted the Invitation of his old 
friend. Dean William M. Blanchard, to teach 
at his old alma mater—DePauw—where a 
laboratory was built for him. It was here 
at the DePauw laboratory, in 1088. that 
Dr. Julian launched the flrst original crea¬ 
tive work in pure chemistry ever published 
by a Negro in the history of America. 


An oflloial of Glidden, a leading Chicago 
chemical company, heard of his dlscoverlee 
and offered Dr. Julian a poeition ae research 
director of their soybean division. 

His flrst job there wee to improve a sialng 
for paper and cold water. This he did. 
turning a $86,000 a year loss into a $185,000 
annual profit. 

The same soybean product is used in his 
Aero-FOam, the lire extinguisher. In the 
desperate days of our naval war in the 
Paciflo Dr. Julian's soy protein has done 
and is doing its work against the enemy. 
They foimd it put a blanket—impenetrable 
to oxygen—over gasoline and oil fire, dousing 
them like magic. It was Aero-Foam, affec¬ 
tionately called bean soup in the Navy, 
that saved the Hvm of thousands of our 
sfdlors and airmen and many of our war- 

With long-talked-about wars, and rumors 
of wars, a grim reality and occurring with 
such frequency and mounting fury that they 
kill off the youth of each generation, the 
world has been forced to look to older men 
for more energy and manpower. 

Dr. Julian's experiments with the soy¬ 
bean has produced unlimited quantities of 
synthetic testosterones (male hormones) 
which give old men the mental verve, the 
muscular vigor, and the virility to carry on 
in industry and at home. 

Dr. Julian has a staff of 66 brilliant re¬ 
search chemists now under his direction, 
a melting pot of the genius of many races 
and creeds. He has patented over 40 Im¬ 
portant discoveries. 

Bfost prominent of his synthetic bean 
products are: Flsostlgmine. used in curing 
the eye disease, glaucoma; prostlgmlne, used 
as a postoperative and also in the treat¬ 
ment of paralysis; synthetic ephedrine, an 
element used in cold medicine; synthetic 
male and female hormones credited with 
saving the lives of countless unborn babies 
by protecting expectant mothers from mis¬ 
carriage, and cortisone, a hormone com¬ 
pound which is making cure possible for 
thotisands of arthritic sufferers. 

Dr. Julian is now working hard on preg- 
neen-olone to combat fatigue and amino 
acids for the treatment of infection and 
starvation, two new life-giving chemicals. 

Dr. Percy L. Julian was selected Chicago, 
an of the year In 1960 by a city-wide poll 
conducted by Irv Kupcinet, columnist of the 
Chicago Sun-Times. In 1947 he received 
from the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People Its Splngarn 
Medal award, and an honorary doctor of sci¬ 
ence from his alma mater, DePauw Univer¬ 
sity. His accomplished and delightful wife 
is a research sociologist with a doctor of 
philosophy and Phi Beta Kappa from the 
University of Penzisylvania. 

Does not the inspiring life of Doctor Ju¬ 
lian confirm this old Hebrew Talmud phi¬ 
losophy? "As the grapes which are pressed 
the hardest, yield the sweetest wine, so this 
grandson of a slave we honor tonight is 
one of the most brilliant minds, one of the 
most compassionate hearts on the world’s 
scene.” 

At the very time some scientists evolved 
the atom bomb. Dr. Julian, tranquil and 
calm, in the midst of life's frustrations and 
turmoil, worked realistically and sympatheti¬ 
cally to save human lives and prolong them. 

He has become an apostle of construction, 
rather than of destruction. We feel keenly 
his strength and high purpose, the Integrity 
and ability with which he grapples with a 
succession of difficult problems. He never 
spares himself, whatever the issue. We 
know the depth of character and sincerity 
which motivate his every thought and word. 
But whither goes the world? 

He has asked himself that question all his 
conscious years. He has read many books, 
some that men would call sacred. He has 
tried to understand anatomy, embryology. 


and chemistry, in the widest meanings of 
those terms. He has studisd comparative 
religion and found comfort In his own and 
good in all the others. 

I believe there is a great purpose running 
through all his strivings, which is more than 
of him. It is above him. The end to which 
his purpose moves may be bidden at times 
from mortal eyes, but the direction in which 
he has moved is not hidden, but clear. 

His brain has been demonstrated a thing of 
marvel. The high thoughts and promptings 
of his, beam from spiritual lighthouses for 
the guidance of his earthly voyage. 

He finds, in delving into boedu, and in his 
work in the research laboratories, that the 
one book and the one laboratory that con¬ 
tains the resistless truth is the hiunan heart. 

In the warm, palpitating book of the heart 
he has read that each of us had a desire in¬ 
born and instinct !(»’ beauty, a yearning to 
serve his fellows and to know the truth. 

We honor one who has dug deep into the 
hidden meanings and implications of the 
spiritual longings for light. 

Prejudice and truth are enemies. Truth, 
in life as in the laboratory, has no finer task 
than that which it duly performs: of de¬ 
stroying prejudice. Were I to distill Dr. 
Julian’s philosophy from his life and works 
in one sentence, he has proved in the labora¬ 
tory of life that, where prejudice is. truth is 
excluded, for no Judgment where given in 
advance of known truth is either sound or 
safe. 

So he has not only devoted long hours to 
his science but also has given unselfishly of 
himself and his funds to numerous civic and 
welfare organlxatioxis, for the betterment of 
human relations. 

Currently he is a member of the advisory 
board of Mandel Clinic of Michael Reese Hos¬ 
pital. of Roosevelt College board of trustees, 
of the board of world service of the First 
Congregational Church of Oak Park, of the 
Chicago Council Against Racial and Religious 
Discrimination, of the Phoenix (Aria.) 
Council for Civic Unity, where there is a 
public school named in his honor, and other 
organizations. Until his health demanded 
curtailment, Dr. Julian also was very active 
on the board of trustees of Provident Hos¬ 
pital, the Round Table of Christians and 
Jews, the Chicago Urban League, and the 
Chicago Welfare. 

With this background the Decalogue So¬ 
ciety of Lawyers is honored to present to you. 
Dr. Julian, its award of merit for the year 
1950 for your distinguished service to your 
country as patriot and scientist; for your 
outstanding creative achievements in the 
Interest of the common good; for the boon 
and blessings your scientific learning and 
discoveries have bestowed upon man; for 
your unparalleled devotion to the needs of 
humanity, the cause of decency, and the 
progress of free America. 


Freewheeling Down Inflation Hill 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 

or axoBoiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday» April i, 19SI 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Record. 1 am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor on March 22, 1951. entitled 
*‘Freewheeling Down Inflation HiU.** 

Personally. I am alarmed at the pres¬ 
ent situation and the failure of the 
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efforts of the administration to halt, or 
even idow to any great extent, the prog¬ 
ress of inflation. Zt Is Just as danger¬ 
ous to our American way of life and our 
freedom as the Russian threat. In fact, 
it is Stalin’s belief that we cannot pre¬ 
vent a continuation of the present infla¬ 
tion and the disastrous depression that 
will follow 11 it is not soon controlled. 

1 urge that more drastic steps be 
taken immediately to halt the vicious 
spiral of wage and price increases. If 
the law is not at masent strong enough 
to halt it, then hr all means we should 
at once take steps to strengthen the law. 

The present situation makes it clearer 
day by day, how right we were who urged 
that prices, wages, and rents be frosen 
at the pre-Korean level before inflation 
had had time to begin ito fatal work, 
^ain I warn the House of the danger 
and express my displeasure at the ap¬ 
parent apathy of its Members toward 
tihls menace that grows greater day by 
day. 

The editorial follows: 

FtncwHiauiro Down ImxAnoit Hxix 
(By JoMpb C. Haneh) 

WAsaxNOTOM.—-Charles Wilson, Erie John¬ 
ston, and Iflke DlSaUe. the three men en¬ 
trusted with the glgimtlc task of keeping 
the American economy on an even keel, 
have been reading the riot act through the 
corridors of Washington. 

They have told every top member of the 
Truman adixUnistratlon from the President 
down that Inflation pressures to date are 
compared to those to come; that 
Congress will vote tougher controls 
and the administration will use those con¬ 
trols far more sternly than It has used the 
present temporary powers, we are In for 
a day of reckoning. If that day comes, they 
say, we wlU be Jolted out of our present 
complaoency so bard out teeth wUl rattle. 

Here Is their Une of reasoning: 

We have bad inflation already. Today the 
Army pays $7.86 for a pair of shoes which 
cost $4.15 before the war. The rise In ooste 
of things the Government buyl already has 
consumed the whole of the Income from lart 
year's new taxes. These are Just two lUus- 
tratlons of where the Inflation stands at the 
moment. Any housewife can add yards of 
examples to the list. 

But there Is little Justification for this 
present degree of Inflation. The Federal 
budget stm Is on a pay-as-we-go basis. There 
is a $8,000,000,000 cash surplus In this year's 
budget. Merchants* shelves sre loaded with 
consumer goods. There are no shortages of 
consumer goods bufflclent to justify such 
price increases. 

The only Important causes of our present 
Inflation are; (a) speculation, (b) fear buy¬ 
ing, and (c) purchasing practices of the 
armed servloes. Since Korea, commercial 
bank credits have gone up by $9,000,000,000. 
Most of this has gone into Inventories— 
that Is. speculation. The public baa done 
a lot of fear buying. Defense contracts afe 
awarded on a negotiated basis which amounts 
In effect to a cost plus 8 percent formula. 
The rise In wages and prices has been strong¬ 
est In the defense Industries. 

Thus. In a period when teeaons for In¬ 
flation were relatively alight we have bad 
massive Inflation. 

We am beaded for a period when there 
will be real juatlflcatlon for inflation. Sven 
if Congress votes stiff new taxes, there will 
be some deficit 

The time has been reached when the voi<* 
ume of defense contracts la expanding swift¬ 


ly. The vahM uf contrasts awaMtod by the 
Army during the fint 80 days Of January 
exosedsd tbs tot$l of awards during tbs pre¬ 
vious 6 montbs. the mte at eontraot awards 
by all armed servleee now has reaobed $$,- 
000.$00,000 a month. The rate Is ttlmblng. 
During the next year, the defense piogrein 
will involve spending some $80.000,00$,000 
on capital goods. 

The great queetion is bow we are going 
to hold a line against those powerful to- 
flation influences when we have done suoh 
a puny and Ineffective Job against minor 
inflation factors. 

The proUem facing the trio of our eoon- 
omy stablllaers Is how to roiue both Congress 
and the administration to a realiation at 
the dangers. 

Right now the politicians seem more eager 
to please special interests than to protect 
the economy. The Department of Agricul¬ 
ture sympathlxee with tarmere who want 
the lid off farm products. The Depnrtmsnt 
of Commeroe sympathtnes witii the big prof¬ 
its for corporations. The Federal Reserve 
Board protects the freedom of banks to make 
commercial loans. The Department of De¬ 
fense beats against every price or wage eefl- 
tog which tends to slow up defense orders. 

A remark heard han more and more fre¬ 
quently these days Is: "Bernie Baruch was 
right. We should have gone In for hard 
controls and a real wage and price freem. 
We should have doiM it long ago.** 

But Congress has not been roused to any 
sense of urgency about economic matters. 
The departments of Government stlU tend 
to protect tbelr qieclal interests. The lob¬ 
bies Increase their pressures. The war con¬ 
tracts roll out. Rising prices make labor 
Ineresslngly restive. There is no effective 
machinery to prevent angry disputes be¬ 
tween labor and management. 

We are freewbeellng downhlU. Messrs. 
Wilson, Johruiton, and DlSaUe see a blind 
oomer ahead and shout for brakes. 

The three who must carry the load hope 
we can avoid tioubie, but suspect that it 
may take a Jolt of sad wcperlenee. They 
have given tbelr warning. Now It's up to 
Congress and the administration. 


Seid a Food to India 


EXTENSION OP ZtEMARKS 

or 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or wxw Yoax 

IN THE BOUSE OF RBPRBBBNTA'nVSS 

Wednesday, March 2i, 1$51 

Mr. CEIJJSR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following very compelling editorial 
which appeared in the April 2.1951, issue 
of the New Leader magazine: 

' SXNO IWUA A food SBU» 

The stark hand of a famine worse than 
India's has gripped the heart of Congress, a 
famine of pity and mercy. For the bill to 
■end 1.000,000 tons of grain to India has been 
choked to deatb—even as ooimtlaes Indiana 
are daUy dying of atarvation—by a Bouse 
Bute Committee clique. 

The situation would have been deplorable 
enough had tbe bill oome to the floor of 
Oongresi and been passed—It had been sub¬ 
ject^ to so much needless ecrutiny that 
praerasttoatlOB was begtontog to produce a 
bad taste In tbe month of its proud 
benefloiary, Already. ln fact, Pelptog has 


agreed to barter iOAOO tons of flee to ex¬ 
change for Indian prodpeta, and Moscow i> 
atotet oertato toeimchid^ a Staahar tfansae- 
tion. The propagshda yahM of these ar^ 
rangemehts wiR far butwelgh, of cburae, 
whatever expanse Moaeow and F^ing might 
Incur, as anyone but a Dlgleorat or a mid- 
western Republican can see. the United 
States, to wtaleb baa been transferred much 
of Asia's old resentmen t againSt British tm- 
perlallsm, wUl henceforth be ah the more 
realistlcaUy caricatured as the conventlbnal 
bloated and top-hatted Mr. Moneybags smug¬ 
ly cantem|dattog a mountain of withered 
brown bodies. The expense to us for helping 
perpetuate this caricature will. In the end, 
vastly exceed the 8100,000,000 it would have 
coot to send food grains to India. 

This Is so serioiui an issue that other means 
mxist be found to reecUve It at once. It is 
ustiess to talk, as ao many at us are. of mak¬ 
ing huge appropriations for "truth" caan- 

undermtoe our presttoe—even es we are seek¬ 
ing. by artlflclal means, to increaee it—by 
subetltuttog words for deeds, or by permit¬ 
ting deeds to contradict words. It asay stlU. 
be possible to recovwr a tithe of the standing 
we lost when the ald-to-India bill was lost 
in committee, but to do so will require ac¬ 
tion of an unusual eort, posthaste, on the 
part of the people themselves. 

Since a eongreeslonal minority has suc¬ 
ceeded in frustrating the will of Oongren by 
a parliamentary maneuver. It Is now up to 
the American people to demonstrate that 
this minority to no way repreaente their feel¬ 
ing toward the Indian people and that we 
are etlU a humanitarian Nation. This can 
be done, to a eymbolle way at least, by rais¬ 
ing through popular subscription siOBclent 
funds to send to India aa many shipload! of 
grain as can be managed. We fully realise 
that the quantity of grain which may thus 
reach India can scarcely alleviate the mass 
auffertog there; but If one or more shiploads 
can be sent promptly, In tbe name of tbe 
American people, that may possibly undo 
some of tbe peychologloal damage that bas 
been done. 

We propoee, concretely, that a committee 
of clttsens representing all faiths, classes, 
parties, races, etc., be formed at once; that 
it be beaded by a man of \mquestloned hu- 
manitarlaniam and organising ability; and 
that It launch a Nation-wide appeal for sub¬ 
scriptions to send a food ship to India. Tbe 
New Leader hereby offers Its own modest re¬ 
sources to the furtherance of this project. 
Are there any takers? 


Fflippo Maaei, the Obstetrician of the 
Anerican Rovoiotion 

EXTENSION OF RBBCARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or nmmTbVAitu 

IN TBB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, March Z$), J9S1 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Prosident, Dr. Leo¬ 
pold A Vaccaro, a consiiltlng surgeon 
in Philadelphia, has written an article 
entitled **Fihppo Maazei, the Obstetrician 
of the American Revolution and the De- 
f endejr of the CidonioB E^e and Abroad,** 
which 1 ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Ricoan. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Rtcoao, 
as follows: 

Fxmo Mazzix. tub Cbstbtbxcmn or thb 

AMBIUCA»r RSVOLtmOlf AMO THB DmCMDSB 

or TBS C!o];.onjs8 Biss amo Absoao 
(By Leopold 8. Vaeoaro i) 

Filippo Slazsel is not ao well kxiown as his 
compatriots, Ohrlstopber Coumbus, John and 
Sebastian Cabot. Amerlous Vespucci, VerrSB- 
aano. and other Ulustrioxu sons of Italy 
who, working under foreign potentates, have 
given the world a new world. Our interest 
in this roving Florentine physician was stim¬ 
ulated fcUlowlng a recent visit to Monticello. 
the home of the pen of the Revolution, and 
Ash Lawn, the humble residence of James 
Monroe. 

Our great admiration for Virginia has been 
well founded by such illustrious sons as 
Washington, the sword of the Revolution; 
Patrick Henry, the tongue of that stupen- 
doiu historical event; James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution; James Monroe, 
who kept the foreign aggressors from our 
shores; and John Marshall, who. by bis learn¬ 
ing and understanding, raised the prestige 
of the Supreme Court to the highest peak 
in bis 82 years of service on that high 
tribunal. However, we were very slightly 
familiar with Dr. Filippo MaaBei. 

Between Monticello and Ash Lawn there 
is a hill named “colle,'* which is the Itidian 
translation for bill. On this hill, Maaxei 
built a home, which, modernized, is now 
occupied by Stanley Woodward, our Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador to Canada. When we de¬ 
cided to visit this shrine, four domestics 
tried to chase m from this private prop¬ 
erty. but we soon gained their confidence 
and were shown the place without further 
opposition. In his Memoirs. Dr. Mazzel 
states: * "Mr. Jefferson took me to the home 
of a man who owned a cabin and about 400 
acres of land boarding on his own. * • * 

1 decided to purchase this ‘colle.’ Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson's estate was adjacent to this prop¬ 
erty. He said he would give me a tract of 
2,000 acres." Jefferson was then 32 years 
of age, Mazzel 43, and Monroe the Junior of 
Jefferson. These three great personages in 
the history of the world signaled to one 
another from their respective hills when 
they did not visit each other. A bond of 
sincere and lasting friendship and affection 
existed among the three of them. In these 
critical days, when democracy, liberty, and 
the dignity of man are seriously menaced 
by militant communism, we are determined 
that these principles shall not perish from 
the face of the earth. Filippo Mazzel as¬ 
sisted at their birth in Virginia. 

It is very strange indeed that Providence 
brought this great man to America. Again 
in his memoirs he states: ■ "I struck up a 
friendship with Franklin and through him 
with various other persons from the Colonies. 
One of these persons was Thomas Adams, 
who, being a close friend of Jefferson, made it 
possible for Mr. Jefferson and me to know a 
great deal about each other some years before 
we actually met." 

While in London, Dr. Mazzel, in company 
with Franklin, ransacked the whole city 
looking for, of all things, the famous stove 
that Franklin had Invented. It was in that 

iDr. Leopold 8. Vaocaro, *16 M. 0., a con- 
suiting surgeon in PhUadelphla, make a bob¬ 
by of his interest in American history and 
in the contributions of Italians. He studied 
medicine in Rome, and has been decorated 
by the King for his services in the cause of 
international understanding. 

* Memoria della Vita e delle peregrlnazionl 
del Fiorentino FUippo Mazzei—Tipografla 
della Svizzera Italiana, 1845-46, p. 102. 

•Ibid., p. 166. 


metropolis that he formed some hopeful 
ideas about the North American Colonies. 
Once, ip Virginia, he said: * "We lived in Jef¬ 
ferson's house pending the constrtiction of 
my house. Jefferson understood the Italian 
language (Tuscan) very well, but had never 
heard it spoken. Nevertheless, he could con¬ 
verse with my men Ja their native tongue, 
and they were so pleased that I was deeply 
touched." 

At Williamsburg, soon after his arrival, 
Mazzel had lunch with Jefferson. Washing¬ 
ton dropped in during the afternoon. Al¬ 
though he never passed beyond a formal ac¬ 
quaintance with the father, of what Mazzel 
came to call his adopted country, he en¬ 
joyed a lifelong friendship with Jefferson 
and was closely associated with two other 
young Virginians, James Madison and James 
Monroe. He gave John Adams, to his face, 
some rather needed lessons in the theory 
and practice of democracy.* 

Before Mazzel had been in this country 8 
months, he had become an active pamphlet¬ 
eer and was elected to a local office. He was 
proud to be called "after Jefferson, the best 
leader in the country." The following obser¬ 
vations, published by Mazzel imder the pseu¬ 
donym "Furloso" in John Pinckney's Vir¬ 
ginia Gazette during 1774-76,* illustrate his 
ideas: 

"To attain our goal, it is necessary, my dear 
fellow-citizens, to discuss the natural rights 
of man, and the foundations of a free govern¬ 
ment. * * * All men are by native 
equally free and independent. This equality 
is essential to the establishment of a free 
government. Every individual must be equal 
to every other in his natural rights. The 
division of society into the ranks has always 
been and will always continue to be a serious 
obstacle to the attainment of this end. I re¬ 
peat that a truly republican form of govern¬ 
ment cannot exist except where all men, from 
the very rich to the very poor, are perfectly 
equal in their natural rights. Fortunately, 
we are free on this continent. * * * Now 
when certain privileges are exercised by a 
portion of the inhabitants and denied to oth¬ 
ers, it is vain to hope for the establishment 
of a liberal and permanent government, un¬ 
less the favored citizens are willing to re¬ 
linquish their privileges and stand on a foot¬ 
ing of perfect equality with the rest of 
the inhabitants. Discrimination inevitably 
arouses envy and ill feeling. • • * There¬ 
fore, liberty will always be insecure and 
finally doomed to collapse. • • • De¬ 
mocracy. 1 mean representative democracy, 
which embraces aU individuals in one simple 
body, without any distinction whatsoever, is 
certainly the only form of government under 
which a true and enduring liberty may be en¬ 
joyed. Unfortunately for mankind, this form 
of government has never existed. The sacred 
name of democracy has been abused by tu¬ 
multuous governments built on false and un¬ 
stable principles." 

The reflective mind will discover, in these 
ideas expressed by Mazzel, the impact on the 
Declaration of Independence and the Cbh- 
stltution of the United Btates.* He was the 
true obstetrician of the American Revolution. 

Mazzel refers to one of the many conversa¬ 
tions and disputations with Jefferson, which 
they must have carried on very frequently. 
Be says: * "Jefferson was amazed at the de¬ 
fects of the Ei^lish form of government 
when I pointed them out to him, saying 
that they had not even occurred to him. 
‘There are several reasons for that,’ I said. 
'Ever since childhood you have heard that it 

•Ibid., p. 194. 

•Memoirs of the Life of M., Introductory 
remarks—Marraro, B. B., Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1942. 

• Ibid., Preface. 

• Memoria. p. 204. 


was the best possible type of government; 
you could see that it was such in compari¬ 
son with other governments in Europe; you 
must have read English authors who proved 
that it is far better than that of the Roman 
Republic: finally, never dreaming of having 
to change it. you lacked the Incentive to ex¬ 
amine it in detail, except when provoked by 
the insolent way the English express them¬ 
selves about other nations. They are 400 
years behind the times. I have examined It 
carefully and have noted the essential de¬ 
fects I described to you.* It was agreed that 
I should write another article, bringing these 
defects to the attention of everyone." 

These exchanges of ideas must have pro¬ 
foundly impressed Jefferson who later in his 
letters quoted England as a "harlot.”* Dr. 
Mazzel, as a continental European and 
Italian, was always suspicious of England 
and her schemes. He was really responsible 
for the formation of volunteers in all coun¬ 
ties to fight England. In defense of the 
Colonies, he states:» 

"The most cunning policy adopted by the 
Cabinet of St. James to subjugate the Col¬ 
onies was well known as one of divide et im- 
pera and to attack each separately. * * * 
To protect his position, the Governor of Vir¬ 
ginia enforced the views of the Cabinet. 

• • • On my return to Monticello I com¬ 
municated to Jefferson the information I 
had obtained from the Governor and ex¬ 
pressed my opinion as to the probable cause 
of events. We agreed to announce through 
the newspapers the publication of a periodi¬ 
cal by which we aimed to show the people 
the true state of affairs, and the necessity of 
preparing ourselves so as not to be caught 
unaware In case of attack. As I know the 
views of the Cabinet of the Court of St. 
James, and particularly of the persons in¬ 
volved, I was to write the articles in my na¬ 
tive tongue, and he would translate them 
into English. 

"Our warnings gave rise to the formation 
of companies of volunteers in all the coun¬ 
ties which call themselves companies. 
Later, a meeting of the people's representa¬ 
tives was held under the name of conven¬ 
tions." 

Filippo Mazzel was not only engaged in 
economics, history, and finances, but also in 
agriculture. As a matter of fact he intro¬ 
duced vines and crops in Virginia with his 
friend Bellini. A special com called maize 
is an abbreviation of Mazzel. A lot could be 
written of Mazzei's contribution to agricul¬ 
ture In this country. 

For a period he turned over his agricul¬ 
tural enterprise to his assistant, Bellini, and 
Installed the first chair of modern languages 
at William and Mary College in Williams¬ 
burg, Va. He was eminently successful on 
the farm, in the shop, in the Council Cham¬ 
ber, in local politics, in newspaper writing 
and as a historian, which we will see later. 
He was one of the first to predict the com¬ 
ing struggle between England and the Col¬ 
onies on the belief that each would not fight 
the other, and that each would therefore ad¬ 
vance to positions from which there would 
be no escape but to fight, having learned the 
dangers of monetary inflation and of exces¬ 
sive radicalism. 

While he was a sharp observer in 1788, dur¬ 
ing the Trench Revolution, be strove to 
keep that revolution close to the American 
model. Clampinl says: "Dr. Mazzel has as¬ 
sisted at two of the greatest revolutions of 
modern times." R. C. Oarlick** writes of 
Mazzel as follows: "Mazzel has understood 
from the beginning the character and the im¬ 
portance of the French Revolution. • * * 

•B. O. Oarlick, F. M., Bis Life and Letters. 

•Memoria. p. 198. 

** R. C. Oarlick, F. M.. Friend of Jefferson. 
His Life and Letters. 
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XJurtng 9 iMuri. two «Qd three tlmei e week 
he inttw e lengthy letter to the King of 
Foleoa. Nothing eeeepet hit ragaelty. hie 
Attention, or hie curiosity. Be It not tn in- 
aetlfe agent to regitter only what oomet to 
him directly or Indirectly. Be chattt after 
news, swift, and Indefattgahle, neglecting 
nothing. He aearcbea Obove all for the cause 
and demonatratea more than the Ttradty 
of a chtoBlat the dignity and eonaoienoe 
of a htstorlan. Since the first days ha has 
understood the enormous importance for the 
present smd for the future of what was bap> 
pening hafore hit eyes and bad the sudden 
intuition of possible developments. And 
It was natural because he has asalsted In 
another Bevolution. Be had known weU 
Jefferson and Praxdtlln. Be had seen Wash- 
ington la action. Be had engaged in history, 
economics, finances, commerce, and agricul¬ 
ture. Be had seen people and countries. 
He had been a politician and a planter—a 
man of the first order.** 

Who was this great Italian genius who 
aaaitted at the birth of the Amerlcaa De¬ 
mocracy and about whom ao little haa been 
written? The historic books on America 
are systematically numb regarding him. 
The following are some of the authentic 
data:« 

Filippo Maasel was bom on a familiar day. 
one on which another Immortal phyalelaa 
was bora. Jesus CRurlst. It was on Christmas 
Day in ITM When Mazael was bora at Poggio 
a Oaiano, Florsnee. He studied medietne at 
the hospital of Santa Marla Nuova in Flor¬ 
ence and from youth practiced his profession 
successfully. 

m 17fi2 he visited Asia Minor with Dr. 
eaUnas. and remained there until 175S. On 
March 8. 1756. he went to London, where he 
rcttnqulahed surgery and taught Italian. He 
was engaged In commerce and imported Ital¬ 
ian products. It waa In this city that ho 
mads the acquaintance of Benjamin Frank- 
Un and other prominent repreeentatives of 
the North American Colonies, who induced 
him to form a company for the introduction 
in America of the silk warm, vines, and 
olives. 

On September 2, X778. Dr. Mazzei aaUed 
from Let^orn and landed in Virginia toward 
the end of November. We have already men¬ 
tioned how he was a guest at Jefferson's home 
for a certain period of time and how Jeffer¬ 
son was tnatnimental m the acquisition of 
land and the building of a residence for 
Maaael on "Colle.** We have mentioned bow 
before the Bevolution, under the pseudonym 
“Furloeo’* he was laying the foundation for 
that memorable explosion. Later on, with 
his good friend Jefferson, he joined a com¬ 
pany of the mltltla In Albemarle County. 

In 1770 Maaael waa sent by the State of 
Virginia aa an agent to Europe to obtain a 
loan In gold and silver and to procure sup¬ 
plies In Italy for the Bevolutionary st^lers. 
However, the ship whereon he was traveling 
waa captured 1^ Engliah pirates. Maaael 
knew he had been betrayed by his own cap¬ 
tain. a Scotchman. Therefore he threw the 
portfolio which contains his credentials and 
instructions from the Stats of Virginia Into 
the sea. After many vldasitudea he reached 
La Bochelie in France, but lacking creden¬ 
tials and money, be was unahls to deal with 
the Government or private firms oflielally. 
Be finally went to Italy, where he remained 
2 yeaiB (1781 and 1782), tssldlng in Tuacany. 
During this period, with arUeles and lec¬ 
tures, ha advocated commercial relationships 
between Tuscany and America, but the 
Grand Duke of Tuacany, who ardently be¬ 
lieved in the final victory of -was 

Irrevocably dUBdent to Maaael. 

Maaael next returned to Parle where he 
became the champion of the American 
cause. Here ha engaged in debataa with the 

Inclclopedla Treccanl. 


anemias of the Amartean Ckfionlaa. tn hla 
Mmnolrs Fa find these excaipta: ^ 

^*BefQve I had bean given aay ecttmlMlOtt 
by the State of Virginia 1 hearfi tkmra of a 
book by Abbot Bay^, which liras cnatlag 
great furore. * « • X daemad It pr«|Mr 
to expose him • • • decided to piuMoah 
in a sbogla volume the refutation of both 
Abbot Baynal and Mabty. • * • 

*T consulted Jefferson on this project and 
he agreed. • • • 

Tn 4 weeka I had sketched about one- 
fourth of my Becherehas Blstortqxiaa at 
PoUtlques. As soon aa X landed In Virginia 
In 1778, X b^an to learn about the history 
of my new country, beginning with the first 
European Mttlements. At that time my 

"Oaet hodk tn lhir(q}c X refuted Mablyh 
observations In all aerlouaness. * * * X 
added some notes which ware intended to 
Ic orm Europeans at things which X thought 
might not ht ve come to their attention. 

**Aftsr the eetabllehment of the American 
BepuMlc. many wlahed to see a complete and 
impartial description of that interesting 
oountry-~and yet no one had written of tt 
deeervlnf to be taten sertously.** 

He again returned to Virginia in 178t. giv¬ 
ing Jefferson a minute aaoount of what had 
happened. Again in 1785 be went to Europe 
and brilliantly defended the Colonies. He 
ably refuted the censure of the French 
writera against the American CoosUtution." 
In thla he waa strongly backed by Jefferson 
who had succeeded Franklin aa Amartean 
Ambaaaador to France. He held many pri¬ 
vate oonferenoea mid exchanged idem, and 
planned a very tfeetive counteroffensive. 

In 1786 be was oommisaiooad by the Bing 
of Poland to deal with bis affairs in the 
French capital. It waa during this period 
tbat he desorved the fine tribute of R. C. 
Oarllck in hla book, mtllp Maaael, FMend ot 
Jefferson, Hla life and Letters, already 
aUuded to. 

Althcugh In the service of the N*«ig cf 
Poland, while la Faria he was activt In 
spreading the knowledge of the Amartean 
Revolution and the Amariean ideals of his 
adopted country, aa be atates In hla Memdri. 
He waa ver^ well known to the French pubUe 
men, having been presented to the French 
Court prevlouely by Fanklln. 

With du Pont de Nemours he founded the 
famous Club of 1788 ** made'up of 82 pesaona, 
half of them members of the National Aa- 
aembly, in opposition to the CRub Jacobins. 
The Jacobins attempted to reduce everything 
to oottfucion. Each <dub had a foreign cor¬ 
respondent, and Masaet waa chosen aa the 
foreign correspordent of the Cltib of 1788. 
The letters that Maaael wrote to the King 
of Poland have been compiled by Raffaele 
Ciamplnl." 

In December 1781, Maaael went to Warsaw 
and stayed until July 1782, raiurnlng to 
Italy and settling In Pisa. While In hla re¬ 
tirement In Ptsa his old Mend Thomas 
Jefferson, who had Iqr now become Fruldent 
of the United States, gave him another oom- 
mlaalon for the plansUng of GOvernmant 
buildinga and the bmutlficatlon of the 
Cajdtal.' Maaaal haa this to aay: 

**X raoeived a letter frmn the United States 
Suparlntendant ot pubtio hulldinga, tn which, 
by order of PresUtant Jeffarson, ha requected 
me to find one or two sculptors to serve the 
united States In the erection of pubtio build¬ 
ings in the Capital, and aapedally the Capl- 

" Memorla. pp. 285-887. 

MReoherobas Hlstorlques at JP0U1 
Stats Unia da L'Amsxiqua ~ 

1788. Library cf Congress, Bara Books Dlvl- 
aion. 

MMSmorla, p. 877. 

»Un Ossarvatora Itallano dans XUvotiado- 
na Fanoeae. Flrenw, Blnaseimento del 
Libro, 1884. 


toi Itacir • * 46 ask Canom whoHiir 

ha waaUl undartake' to maka m itatm of 
llbarty in whits marbla. 7 fast IMSh, in ,a 
sitting poaltton; what tha ooat wovhli ht.asd 
when ha wotfid to dtllvar it** * 

T saw two Carrara aetilptoni, ona nainad 
Andrei, 86 j^ara of age; the other Fansoat, 
26, highly akUlad. * • * 

T camamaMred that a good aaarttto quarry 
had bean dlaaovand not far fMmthi Capital, 
and waa oonvinoad that Franaoni would ha 
wall able to make the status in America. 

*T wroti au of thla to JaffCnon. • « • 

X gave the letter to the aeulitter end 2 yean 
later Jeffaraon weete me: *Tlia aeolptors are 
hare. Wall In h aelth< wall ampl^id and 

Bavtng eomftatad bis wart: for hla adopted 
country, Flippo Mamal died In Pita, Italy, 
on March 18. 1816. Ha requeatad that the 
date Of hie death he Inserted at the end of 
his memedra. 

Jeffaraon never forgot hla old friend, and 
on April 84, 1786*’ ha wrote the famoiie 
letter te Maaael wherein Jeflerrm attacked 
the leedlng FederaUsta as having monarchist 
tandenelaa. Maaml translated this letter and 
pUbliahad It in an Italian paper. It was 
tranautad Into French and then again re¬ 
translated into EnpUsh by the French from 
the Feneh text, reaching America where it 
waa printed In May 1787, soon after the In¬ 
duction of Jeffaraon aa Vlca President of Hie 
UnHad States. 

It is worthy ot note that during that polit¬ 
ical campaign, tn which animoaltlaa reigned 
eupreme, the spirit of Jefferson's original 
letter had been greatly changed to suit the 
purpoees of the Federattsts. 

Dr. Maaael was a most prolific writer of 
artlelae and pamphlets. Be waa a very elo- 
qmnt public speaker and 8p<dca all the Ro¬ 
mance languages. Re also mastered the 
Bngllah language. Bis monumental works 
are; Btdberehes Hlstorlques s PoUtlques sur 
let Etats Unis de l’Am4rlqua Septentrlonale 
(four volumes, Paris, 1788) and Le Memorle 
della Vita e della Pc^grinaaloni del fioren- 
tlon Filippo Maaael (Lugano, 1846-46, two 
votumaa). 

Maaaal was a profound student of the 
Fench prerevolutionary writers and thlnk- 
era, atich as MoUJlia, BoUeau, ZiS Pontine, 
and. particularly, Voltaire. During my visit 
at Uonticello 1 saw the bust of Voltaire (Jean 
Franoofa Marie Arouett) and I have no doubt 
that the philosophic novels Zadla, Candida. 
Llngfnue, SMcle de Louis KIV. Biatorifi de 
Charles KlI, and A, Sermon de Cinquante 
must have formed the library of Thomas Jef- 
fnrson. 1 have no doubt that when these 
two intellectual gianta, Maaael and Jefferson, 
met either at Colls or at Montlcello, that 
tliatr dtacusalona revolved on the Ideas and 
tbs interpretation of the ideals algniflcant 
of the Bavefiution: » That all man are bom 
equal and are endowed with certain inalien¬ 
able rii^ta, auifii aa Ufa, and the pursuit of 
liberty and happlnaaa; that the governments 
have been instituted ao that man may reach 
these ends and that those who govern derive 
their power from the oonaant of the gov¬ 
erned; and that when the government does 
not aecompliab these ends, the people have 
a right to deatroy it and raplaoa it with an- 
othar government. Ah dlacuaatone must 
have revolved on thla doctrinal background. 
It was the thought of these two great men 
that the Amartean BovoAutton was not only 
a raaotion against tbs a b waai a of the English 
Govenmant, not avan a aaeaeiton from It, 
but a Mvtndleatlon of the rights of man; an 
aiBrmation at ttw popular aovaraignty—« 
ragtina ot the peopla. 

MlCamoMa. pp. 408-418,' 

v^the FMir Letters at Jaffersem to Ifaaaai. 
icarraro, R. B., Oclumbto Univaralty Ftam. 

** Philosophy expressed In debates aa re¬ 
corded In Becherehas Hlstorlques, etc. 
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AOsmt did xiot hayt in mind 
•udtt a deihobratio Interpretation of the 
Bevottttioft, and Mansal did not heiltate to 
express his views freely to Adams to his face. 
I^in the Ideas of the ttevol\ztlon the TTnited 
States was bound to lay the foundation of a 
new social political order of democracy. 

These two sages had arrived at these con¬ 
clusions, not otily on theoretical grounds, 
but on profound historical reasons. They 
bad a profound conviction of the capacity of 
the masses to govern themselves and the 
conviction that in the United States the his¬ 
torical conditions should be crystalllaed 
wherein a government by the people could 
be definitely established. It is quoted that 
Mazsel had said: 

^‘Unfortunately for mankind, this form of 
government has never existed. The sacred 
name of democracy has been abused by the 
tumultuous governments built on false and 
unstable principles.** 

This government was finally to be realieed 
in the United States of America. We hope 
and pray that the principles established by 
the founding fathers rfter untold sacrifices 
and struggles, may become the torch of man¬ 
kind for the establishment of free people and 
good will toward all men. 


A Qoieti but Fraitful Enster Receit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW YOXK 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 22, 1951 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it is sometimes lucky to be con¬ 
sidered unimportant by newspapermen 
because you have a much wider latitude 
of activity than some goldfish they keep 
track of by watching him swim In a 
crystal bowl. 

They long ago relegated me to the 
anonymous brigade when it came to em¬ 
bellishing one with unduly favorable 
comment. 

Thus, during the Easter recess. I was 
at considerable advantage in my roving 
center strategy of visiting unnoticed 
through outlying counties which threaten 
to be part of the new congressional dis¬ 
trict now being fashioned for me by the 
boys from Knickerbocker. 

My tour took me to places adjacent 
to but not included In my present baili¬ 
wick. I went to the east and the west 
of the great Hall fortress of Broome. 

Thanks to my former secretary. Mer¬ 
lin Casterlln, I found the groundwork 
well laid. I paid calls on dozens of 
Americans in every walk of life but the 
political. 

I was well received. It will be fun to 
go back, especially since a couple of 
large meetings are now being organized 
In my behalf at key centers, and there 
will be new opportimities to make 
friends. 

Our people need help today more than 
ever before. The growing weight of top- 
heavy bureaucracy In Washington falls 
heavily on them because they must foot 
the bills which high-salaried, do-noth¬ 
ing Oovemment i^pointees cost the tax- 
payers. 

••John Pinckney*s Virginia Oaiette. IT74-76. 


The folks back home are expected tb 
pay the shot for every new batch of 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollar execu¬ 
tives added to the swivel chair corps. 
This long list of fakers can be found 
among the pages of the Federal Register, 
an Imposing volume because of its great 
length. The five-figure salary of each 
little giant appears opposite his name. 
Such a book affords laborious but inter¬ 
esting reading. 

Of course. X told the truth and did 
not step out of cast, when I mentioned 
to the home folks my objections to the 
presence of so many well-paid fatcats 
on the Federal payroll. 1 insisted they 
do not earn their money, and the people 
I talked to agreed with me. 

They added that it is futile to fight 
the handful of Commies vho rule the 
Kremlin, if we are going to permit the 
building of the same type of Commis¬ 
sariat to supersede Congress they have 
in Moscow to grind down their millions 
of subjects. I should hate to see the 
American people meet any such fate. 

But an equally noteworthy fight for 
freedom ought to be waged on the home 
front. Citizens of New York State 
should have the right to know what con¬ 
gressional districts they will vote in next 
year. 

For instance, one loyal albeit newly 
made friend in the counties I visited de¬ 
manded that I give him the green signal 
to start work in my behalf for the 1952 
primary. The answer I made was un¬ 
satisfactory for I had to tell him I just 
did not know whether X would be run¬ 
ning in his section or a hundi-ed miles 
away. 

My friend's enthusiasm did not die 
with that, however. He threatened to 
move into my home territory so he will 
be able to vote for me in 1952. 

*‘That is most kind of you,’* I an¬ 
swered him, “but I can hold my own 
in Broome Co\mty because the Ameri¬ 
cans there far outnumber the Commu¬ 
nists.” 

I suggested to him that he stay where 
he is, do what many others are offering 
to do. and organize “Keep Hall in Con¬ 
gress” clubs so we can fight off attacks 
of the fifth column no matter from 
whence they come. 


Today’s Challenge to Our Freedoms 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PSNNBTZ.VANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 4 ilepislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, X ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an inter¬ 
esting address on the subject Today’s 
Challenge to Our Freedoms, delivered by 
the senior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munot] before the Amen Comer 
dub of Pittsburgh last Saturday eve¬ 
ning. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today's CHAuunrox to Oim Fsbbdobcs 
(By Senator Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota) 
Mr. Chairman, ladles and gentlemen. It Is 
indeed a pleasure to address the business 
and professional leaders of the great Ameri¬ 
can city of Pittsburgh. I haye frequently, on 
past occasions, been privileged to address 
groups 01 your citizens, but tonight this great 
aggregation of civic leaders brings before 
me the greatest opportunity I have ever had 
In Pittsburgh to discuss the mutual prob¬ 
lems which confront us all. 

For nearly 20 years the areas of human 
freedom and the functions of free men 
throughout the world—wlth the sole excep¬ 
tion of the Republic of Turkey—have been 
growing steadily and startlingly smaller. 
We in America are threatened by these same 
trends toward totalitarianism. 

Tonight, I come before you to challenge 
you business, professional, and political 
leaders of western Pennsylvania to dedicate 
yourselves to the active defense of our free 
way of life with as much courage, as much 
conviction, and as much cash-on-the-barrel- 
head as the Communist conspirators within 
our midst are devoting to the defeat and be¬ 
trayal of our peerless way of life and our 
free Institutions, 

In my capacity as acting chairman of the 
House committee that discovered the so- 
called pumpkin papers on the Maryland 
farm of Whittaker Chambers that led to the 
disclosure. Indictment, conviction, and Im¬ 
prisonment of Alger Hiss, and In my long 
years of service on the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. I have learned that 
the Communists In this country count upon 
the apathy and Indifference of the good peo¬ 
ple of America to protect the treachery and 
Indecency In which the Communists conspire. 
Were It not for the Indifference and the ac¬ 
tual. although usually Inadvertent, coopera¬ 
tion and support of the American colony of 
private businessmen—especially In our larger 
corporate structures—conununlsm in this 
country would have long ago been crushed 
and we would not today be reading of Its 
successful conspiratorial operations through 
Its combination with blg-clty criminal syn¬ 
dicates. through its infiltration of high Gov¬ 
ernment positions, through Its network of 
atomic and other espionage agents, and 
through Its great host of front organizations, 
fellow travelers, breast-beating liberals, and 
Just plain, ordinary, garden-variety Intellec¬ 
tual suckers. 

I have had many an actual and former 
Communist tell me that were It not for the 
financial and moral support—direct and In¬ 
direct—that the Communists receive from 
sleepy-minded and careless capitalists, col¬ 
lege presidents, religious leaders, and other 
patriotic “push-overs,” who enjoy the bene¬ 
fits of private enterprise but never do any¬ 
thing effective to defend It. the American 
Communist conspiracy would today be In¬ 
operative and impotent. Instead, as all 
who dare to look can see, American commu¬ 
nism Is Injecting Its dupes and Its advocates, 
today In this tragic era of history, into vir¬ 
tually every respectable activity in the field 
of education, religion, business, labor, and 
Oovemment. 

The Communists rely upon the easy-to- 
fool, the slow-to-alarm, and the it-cah’t-hap. 
pen-here daydreamers who comprise easy 
targets in our respectable society to supply 
the protection, the indirect financial supi^rt, 
the respectable facades, and the motive pow¬ 
er with which they operate to maintain the 
numerous cells of disloyal agents that they 
have in every State for the purpose of even¬ 
tual sabotage and treachery and with im¬ 
mediate assignments to carry on attacks 
against religion, human decency, law en¬ 
forcement. private enterprise. State’s rights. 
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•nd may Bduoittoiud or logteUttro pr o gram 
to •■nrf <tfm4itmn tb6 ttrOOlUffOUS 

tfnmay ImMOed In the piraetloei ond por- 
poeee of every Oommuntet. Bo suooenftil hM 
been thefr strotegy end propegonda that you 
can count on the flngen of your h a n de the 
pubUc-supported educational Inatltutlona in 
America today demonatratlng the neoeaaary 
courage to train their itudente •pedfloally 
In the vaSuea and virtues of our economic and 
political eyatem and exposing directly the 
consummate evil and wickedness in all that 
of communism. 

Oommunlsm Is a Qo^ess way of life that 
holds that the entire economic fabric of the 
country plus all of Its social* pcdltloal, edu¬ 
cational, religious, fraternal* Ishor. and other 
organisations together with all media of In¬ 
formation shall be controlled by a aelected 
group of politicians in the Capital City of 
the laud. These political overlords In turn 
permit no organised opposition and they as- 
Boclate themselves with like-minded people 
in other countries to operate a continuing 
International conspiracy aimed at the estab¬ 
lishment of a world-wide Communist dic¬ 
tatorship operated out of Moscow, Russia. 

Any on-thc-ground study of communism 
today win find the Communists following 
the rule of controlling everything, from what 
they term the **oenter” and tvwy American 
Communist can be depended upcm to sup¬ 
port every conceivable move to concentrate 
additional power in Waahington and to sup¬ 
port every nondefenee spending project by 
the Federal Ooverzunent. Communists 
know from their world-wide experience that 
when Don-Communlst stage hands have aet 
the stage suOelently well with ooncenUrated 
power and excessive tsx demands in the 
hands of a small group of poiltloians in any 
country, they then have only to change the 
actors on the stage to actual Communists 
put there either by deception, inflltrstlon. or 
a coups de tas of force or happen-chance to 
take over even so great a country as ours 
before 90 percent of the cltlaena know that 
the hour of decision Is upon them. Thus 
It was done In Hungary and Csechoslovakla. 
and thus it can be dona hare unlwes a 
courageous and effective counterattack 
against communism and all its taaohings 
and supporters can be devehq;Md out of the 
Individual towns and cities of Amsrica. Our 
Republic Is desperately crying for that type 
of leadership today in more than aAOO im¬ 
portant communities. Unless It comes to the 
eolenrs of freedom, all of the agents of the FBI 
and all of the investtgatlng cgmmltteee of a 
doaen Oemgresses cannot aave freedom for 
those who fall to rise to the defense of their 
own liberties. 

In the United States, we have two great 
defense lines against communism which 
many European countries lacked, but ttiey 
will not give us security against political 
tyranny unless ws man them with coura¬ 
geous contenders and maintain them suffi¬ 
ciently strong so they ean operate effectively. 
These defenses are provided by our Amer¬ 
ican cq;>portunlty system of private owner¬ 
ship and by our unique political conception 
and tradition of State’s rights which gives 
the Federal Government (“the center") only 
those authorities which are apeclfloally dele¬ 
gated to it. X believe if we loae either of 
tbeee defense poslUoas, we shall inevitably 
also lose the other, neither is strong enough 
alone to protect us in our eherished and 
mafcidaeas way of life. Both are under con- 
atant pitiless, and vicious attack by every 
Ckimmunlst in the land and by every dupe 
or fellow traveler the Communists are aide 
to confuse or to control. Zn recent years, 
both defease jyaai f iw have frequently been 
deserted by fatr-weathqr friends, or by ambi¬ 
tious. politiciaas seeHwg tsmporary poUUeal 
preferment for thmaaelvss. 

Courageous local leadarahip rising up from 
among our privats eitlMns aafsgiiard our 
freedoms against the Communist attaok and 
the kindred creeds of centrailaed political 


pow«i^ Stale rnm i um K asA piloHSaat na- 
ttonallaattoa whiek It siqpfiarta. 

Xn eonaitMf^ let ata t|UMe pomi- 

Me oottnasqr aMU» vJtieh anHahtitnag bui)- 
nees and pdMtteai leadarthip Mil aa vn iMve 
here toni^ might well undertakt Im 
la wss t e rh Psnneyfvanla ae a eoutttmitaek 
against ths foreas of aoneetivitBi whMh ars 
threatsnteg your hemes, your buslnesass and 
four vary way of life. 

1. Thoas who support Statss rights and 
decry unnecessary sncroarthmsnts of the 
Federal Government are today divided by 
completely arttflelal poHtMal lines. Thus 
many times seugbem Democrats sad north¬ 
ern Republieaas vote m isoneert mere'fre¬ 
quently and freely tten do eomhtnatkms 
made up of eiltmr southern and northern 
Democrats or urbsa and sural RepuMloans. 
Voters who either favor or oppoee the all- 
powerful Stats ihouia have an onxMrtunlty 
to Join thrtr foroee in a prasidentlal election. 
In my q^on. any pmitloal formula or re- 
allnemeut for aebleving this would ffud Uie 
vast majority of Arnsrlesas vottng to 
■trengthsn mther than weaken bath Statie’ 
rights and private owuetahlp. X oommend 
to you your serious ooaalderatioa of the 
tremendous barrlsr sgatnet eollectivirm In 
Amerlea which ean bs created If we demon¬ 
strate enough Intelllgenoe In the field of 
pcdltieal engmeerlng to bring ehout a work¬ 
ing alllanoe between like-minded Americsns 
so that they ean vote for the same candi¬ 
date for President rs^urdless of the State or 
the area In which they live. 

2. Local cltlaena In and out of patriotto 
and veterans* arganlaatlons should undsrtake 
a study of the baste needs of an educational 
system geared to meet the challenges of 
communism. In eooperaUon with patriotic 
and progieasivs educational leaders, educa¬ 
tional programs should be developed which 
would (a) pomtively bar all Communists and 
their **k^t oompanlone** from teaching in a 
public inetttutlon—ettber grade school, 
secondary school, oollefpe or university^ (b) 
provide factual eoure e s to praise and per¬ 
petuate those thingi "Whieh are right with 
America" in the flsid of eoonomics and poli¬ 
tics and thus provide students with an un¬ 
derstanding of what must be saved to stay 
free so they can withstand the lures of the 
Socialist and the Communist state; <e) pro¬ 
vide equally factual eoiyaes mowing spe- 
olllcally how communism, uid socialism op¬ 
erate to glorify and magnify the privileged 
politician and to mlalmtss and degrade the 
Importance of the common cttlxen. 

3. Business and professional leaders--and 
their wives should make eertain that cor- 
pmattons In which they hold an ownership 
interest and that institutions wbieh they 
endow or help to finance ere neitiier dlrsclly 
or Indirectly giving aid and comfort to the 
cause of comniniam. Thla Is an Individual, 
patriotic responsibility which every right- 
minded American clttaen must sasume. For 
a corporation to employ radio, television, mo¬ 
tion picture, <a advertising talsnt which Is 
disloyal and whim usss the money thus 
earned to advance the cause of communism 
Is to help betray America as effectively as 
though a remittance order were being mailed 
directly to Stalin in the Kremlhi. To endow 
a college or a eatise wimout making sure 
that no part of that gift Is being u sed--or 
can be used—4o pay the salaries of those 
Who would destroy the way of llfb that made 
possible the aooumulated wealth making 
your gift possible Is to Imperil the freedom 
of US eU in the same manner as a sentry 
who falls ssl se p at a peat of duty. 

Gentismen, wa hum hsard mimy timss 
ffeegam la everyhodyh job. Xt la. And 
fVeedom Is not fres, Ast us also ssmembar, 
hdwemr. that aecurity U alio gvtnrbodyb job 
In Aaasttoa hr tMl and unites irs inaka the 
effart and pity the pits*, we In this Re- 
pobUo on dMohly loae hoih our ebsrittied 
frsedonui and our asourity against tha lor- 
. qlgn forces of oollectlvlsm. 


fidMir 'ilMdflM' -iQliMi fssi 

Mx am um or liamupB 

oe mhoYLvauiA 

XH am BOOBB cr aaniBBDiTATiVBS 

WHttutsday, JtprU I, mi 

Mr . VAN dAlgyr. Mr. Spnker. the 
yeeeht tuesrliige on orgeulsefl erlme con¬ 
ducted tag the Kefsuver eominlttee were 
eagerly followed by the Americaxi people 
tfarough the faoUitlee of the prees, nulio, 
and televiaion. Zt Is ooBoaded that no 
othdr putaUc heartnge were gtyen nioh 
wldeeiMdad eorerage nor eUelted sucii 
inteoM Interest tm the part of mllttons 
of Amertean eitlaene. ItiMllo and tele¬ 
vision programs were Changed to permit 
carrying into American homes the 
shocking disclosures revealed through 
the testimony of witnesses as to the ex¬ 
tent organized gambling has become a 
daily routine on the part of many citi¬ 
zens. 

There have been millions of words 
printed in describing the testimony and 
newspapers and magaeines have Joined 
in exposing the workings of various 
forms of gambling enterprises that take 
an annual toll of millions of dollars from 
the gambling public. 

The following thought-provoking edi¬ 
torial appeared in the March 31,1&51, is¬ 
sue of the Altoona (Fa.) Mirror, and 
since it is a timely discussion of the ef¬ 
forts of the Kefauver committee to 
awaken the American people X am in¬ 
serting it at this point so that It may be 
read by my colleagues and aU other dti- 
sens interested in curbing organized 
crime; 

KXTAUVXX lilBSOW 

The really important disclosures of the 
KMauver committee Inveetlgatloa ebould at- 
traet the attention of the average voter. 
The oomaalttee has shown a vary definite 
conaeotion between orgaalasd erlme and 
eqnrupt political ergaaiaations whlOi exert 
a great deal of powar in our local. Btate. and 
National Ufa. 

We are aiddng our boys to stand fast in 
Korea. We have disrupted milUons of Uvea 
mrd im p os ed a number of hardBUpe on the 
youth or the land to proteot our way of Ufe. 
our Government. We have a duty to per¬ 
form and that Is to sae to It that our Oov- 
ernasent on every level is worthy of the eec- 
rlfloss we are asUng them to mali^ 

The committee tovesilgatlODs should 
make it clear to every thinking msn and 
woman that big crime hqs its gram rbote in 
amwst every riMble Amertean oommuniw. 
The only ws^ to destroy objeotiottable idahts 
iffiottvely le to destny the roots that fasd 
them. That la whim the average man oan 
play a great part in heiplng rid America of 
this objectlooabie ayetem of .ssmlg«»vorn- 
ment that has had thi egrofitery to shove 
iti way into tha .lit(h places. 

To stamp out thla e^ is going to. roqulre 
a ^ of 

It ta douMfnl If acme of ths Msf omitB 
In the vast organisation that has apn m Its 
aUmy tentadsa across Amerieo and peat- 
tratsd mto ilfiiT ■sand mnfiii of ■a** ^^-**^ 
life have realised btfore now the part they 
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• tiiiaag la iMdptBt to destrof OUT 
ttbUe. It li MrtMBBOly doilMrui tt thd 
i abo oifli a aamiMn ttokot tMidn of 
bbOMtC M oao afao toalM wttb o Oaanao» 
atotialiMirtnctodMtroy ibanrioo. Thoinoa 
wbo bttfo tbo tioktt oottttaly would firotMt 

- ““ on ladlotaMnt. Tbo greot- 

0 Ooounaalitt boot it aot 
mo oi|»oble of dtotroytof 
. but tt oonaot dottroy o mo* 
pleb fottb la th« fundottiontol prlno^dM of 
domoerooir. Tblo dlmy monitor that boi 
boon o ap ooe d to full publte olow by tbo Xo- 
fouoor ooBUBittee can dootroy that faith that 
ia 00 oaaontlal to a goforamont **of tho peo- 
plo, by tbo pooplo. for the poople.** 

rtblo powor of adlona wbo haoe obtalmd 
thoir dtteoMhip by fraud muat be dmtroyed. 
Tbo afaipla way to doitroy it U to root it out 
la OTory local eommunlty where It baa Ob- 
tainod a alalotar foothold. 

Ton and X probably have noeer glooB thfa 
much thouibt Beribiapi we. too. baTo been 
guilty of buying the tioketa that are part 
and pared of thla great crime racket. XT we 
are nonnally alert ettlMM. we probaUy mow 
the namea of theoe la each elliage and town 
whore ttokota are aold. of tbooe who aeU them, 
and of thoae who are auppoaed to bead up 
the organkatioa In tbe dlatrlot. Wealaoare 
aware of the faot that our loeal pubUo olll- 
clala edio are charged with the roaponalbiUty 
of enforcing tibo law are not dumb, or deaf 
or blind, and It la reaaonabto to auppoae that 
they. too. have heard of theae thtaga. 

Knowing aomethlng by rumor and proving 
It in a court of Uw are. of eouree. two dif¬ 
ferent ahadea of horeo. However, we do be¬ 
lieve that with due edort and vlgUance aome¬ 
thlng could be done to auppreaa the rocket 
In every local community aoroaa the face of 
the land. It can be atopped and It muat be 
atopped or how are we to face thoae whose 
blood has been abed, whoae bodies have been 
crippled, and the parents, widows, and or- 
phana of those wbo wUl not return? 

It may be a little rough, as the youth of 
today express It, to make public examples of 
t nen who have given liberally to community 
eSOrta and who have been liberal with other 
worth-while enterprleeB. 

It muat be remembered, however, that tb^ 
are being liberal with other people’s money. 
Just as some of their political brethren are 
liberal. The money they donate Is but part 
of the take they get through their Ulegal 
enterprlaea. A larger part goes to the bo^ 
in outside commimitlea and la part of the 
fund they vm to buy influence and, with that 
influence, JeopardlM our A merto a n system of 
government. 

We have a right aa cltlaens to d em a n d 
tfcfv our law-Mfwoement omoere break up 
these gambltng rings right here in Altoona 
and In Blair Ooimty. Yes, we have more 
a right; we have a sacred duty to aae 
that it la done. Maybe it would be but 
fair to give a little warning to those engaged 
in this type of bualnsas to tell them to 
get out of it and to go to work at some 
producUve type of Mbor or to go to Jail and 
work on the rock pile. 

We must not put aU the W a me on our 
pubUe olgolala. however, as each of ua has 
an individual raaponsIblUty tn good govern¬ 
ment. We can break up tbla vlotoua oirole 
without Qutakle help if we aU refrain ftom 
buying the warea of tha inobitera. Wbat 
harm la there in the jiurchaae of a dO^t 
treasury ticket? What hearthrekk to tharn 
for the wWo# of tho alatn poilceman^ur- 
dered by a mobeter in the htra of Murder, 
Inc.? 

What harm to tbare In a bet on a bm? 
Who to being binned except the Imttor? 
Wbet ebouft ^e wbolDed wire, and tbe men 
wbo fixed It. tbe need taoa and tbe doped 
imxsf Wbat barm to tbere in a murder 
Along a lonely stretch of toed ee three hold¬ 
up men flee with lU-gotten gains? Wbat 
power or powere oonlh^ that pu n to hm ent 
to a term Us prtoon for one man? Why have 
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murder cbariM aernr been bcoagbt? Wbat 
harm to tbera in gambltngt le it not one 
of tbe feeder roota on wblcb these murdeiere 
have been drawing for nourtohment? 

Tbe racket men say gambling to Inatlno- 
tlve. They aey It cannot be legislated out of 
extotenoe. They do not say that gambling 
as tt bas been organlaed to no longer a 
simple game of chance and wits. They do 
not polni with pride to tbe beck rocme 
where the fix to made. They run like rats 
when the beat to on. Tbeir rackat to heed¬ 
ing America and tbe American way of life 
up to public acorn. They are harming our 
standing with the other nations of tha world 
at tbe time when we need the respect of 
the reet of our wortd. 

Let ua reaoive now to tear up this evil 
vine that to strangling the Hatton. Let ue 
tear It out by the roota. Tboae that grow 
in Altoona BlaUr County are our xespon- 
albUlty. Let them be deetroyed. 


Wto Ik CwMlil«K.« Mmu to 
Vtoitog Emy to lUtoav Aaoicaa 
UgiwCMiMi 

EXTXMSIOM op REUARK8 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or uxncoia 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, April 4, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RxooaD. I 
Include herewith tbe winning oration 
written by Miss Bartmra MlUer. a resi¬ 
dent of my congressional district at 1116 
North Fifteenth Street, East St. Louis, 
HI,, in the Department of DUnols Ameri¬ 
can Legion oratorical contest. Miss 
MlUer. 17 years old and a student at St. 
Theresa’s Academy in East St. Ijouis, was 
awarded a 4-year scholarship to the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. 

I feel that Miss MUler’s oration, en¬ 
titled “The Preamble and What the Con¬ 
stitution Means to Me," will be enthusi¬ 
astically received. The oration foUows: 
The PaxAMBu awd What tkx CoHsrmmoN 
MXAWB TO Me 

X speak for my Oonatitutlon. X am only 
16 and yet 1 can apeak for my Conatttu- 
tlon. X can apeak of that heritage that my 
forefathers won for me by signing that 
memorabla dooxunent on September 17, 1789. 
It was written on that day but it was fought 
and hoped for through years of struggle 
and atrlfe. 

Rave you ever taken anything for granted? 
Like coming home to read your evening 
paper, or gmng to church on Sundays with 
your family. Bveryone has at sometime or 
another. And yet there la one thing that 
to taken for granted above all else: Our free¬ 
dom and the document that gives it to ua, 
the Oonatitutlon of tbe United States of 


Before X started to write this speech, tbe 
Oonetitutton was Just somatbttig I bad 
studied In grade seSiool. I bad never really 
tboiMbt about It, perbape, never really un¬ 
derstood it. But BOW X realias tt to be tbe 
foundatton upon wblcb tbe founding fatbers 
bultt all tbe Idaals that fbay ao dearly cat 
fSMb tb tbe Praanble of tbe Oonatitutlon. 

“Wa tbe psople of tbe Untied Statee**— 
That’s how It beglna wttb the words that 
have Included eeveral billions of people. 
LlUle did these men wbo drew up my Oon- 
stltutiou ever dream of bow much freedom 


they have given so many paople by so uw 
words; "We the people of the United States." 

And yet they were thlnklBg of many others 
than themselves when they were doing all 
these things. They were thinking of tbe 
Pilgrims who started the whole affair. If 
they hadn’t wanted a better place for their 
Children to worahlp, they would never have 
left merry England. If they hadn’t had thto 
Idea In mind they would never have made 
their perlloua Journey over the rough water 
of the mlfl^ty Atlantic. If they bad not 
been thinking of others they would never 
have stayed on thto completely unknown 
and unexplored continent. If it bad not 
been for such brave men aa Daniel Boone. 
Father Marquette, Lewla and Clark. Isaac 
Jogue. we would probably not be where we 
are today. You see, they were the men who 
went out deeper and deeper Into this wUder- 
neaa of otirs, to search, to explore, to clvUlae, 
to convert. 

"We the people of the United Statee**— 
But theae are only the opening words of our 
Constitution. What of all the other phraaes 
of our preamble? 

"In order to form a more perfect union**— 
l^n fought and died for this part of our 
Constitution. Yer. men fought and died at 
the Battlee of Bunker Hill, Princeton. Bran¬ 
dywine. Other men fought during the Civil 
War at Bull Run. Oettysbtirg. and Richmond. 
Men are fighting now in Korea. Many men 
have had to sacrifice their lives to ke^ thto 
sUtement true and alive, but because of 
toMlr efforts. It still stands as a port of my 
Constitution. 

"To aatabltob Justice*’— Justice and peace 
was established by thto document. It gave 
no taxation without representation, abolition 
of the slave market, and provided for amend¬ 
ment to thto Constitution, soma of which 
are known as our BIU of Rights. Theae 10 
amendmenta are almost as Important aa the 
whole document Itself, for they safeguard 
the rights of the people by securing the free¬ 
dom of religion, of speech, of tbe person and 
of property. Xt also secured trial by Jury, 
the right of peUUon. and tbe right of as- 
aembly. It reserved to the States all powers 
not delegated to tbe United States Itself. 

"To Insure domestic tranquility”— 

This new Oovemment by the people, of 
tbe people, and for the people, foresaw into 
the future that there was needed aomethlng 
to keep Ita peoples at peace with theoiselvea. 
Thto was done In article I. aectlon 1. of our 
Oonstltutton. which states that "All legis¬ 
lative powers shall be vested in a Congresa, 
which shall be eompoeed of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives." ‘The people now 
bad the power to elect their representatives, 
and through them pass all hills that would 
be for the common good of all the people. 
Also In the second article of our Bill of 
Rights, these words are phrased: "A well- 
regulated militia, being for the seemity of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep 
and to bear arms, shall not be Infringed." 

"To provide for the common defense"— 
Our safety and well-being was taken care of 
In article 1 , section 8 , in the powers granted 
to Congress. Some df these powers are: To 
raise and support sxmlse. to provide and 
maintain a uavy, to provide for calling forth 
of a mUltla, and to provide for organizing, 
arming, and dtoeipllnlng thto said militia. 

"To promote the general welfare"— Have 
you stopped to think Just what our coun¬ 
try did for us when they signed thto part 
of our document? They promised to pro¬ 
mote our general welfare. Bow have they 
done this? They placed a tariff on all 
foreign trade to protect our own home 
manufacturing, they opened the Brie Canal 
to revOluttontoe the carrying trade by reduc¬ 
ing the price of transportation of a ton of 
goods between Albany and Hew York, from 
-$180 to $14. Then to prevent Hew York 
from securing all the trafllo to the West. 
Pennsylvania built a system of canals from 
Philadelphia westward. Yes, our welfare 
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WM greatly taken care of by tble doeument. 
It also states that the majority of the people 
do not rule. The minority have a voice in 
everything. This was apparent and made 
oiear in the Civil War. The majority of the 
people thought that slavwy was all right. 
But the minority came forth and the mi¬ 
nority won the Civil War. thus proving that 
If the majority had won our welfare would 
have suffered. 

*'And to secure the blessings of liberty"— 
God looked down on our land, on our free¬ 
dom, and our liberty and Be must have re¬ 
peated the words that seem to sum up all of 
this. Tha words of the book of Genesis: 
*'And God looked down on all that He had 
created, and saw that it was good." 

"To ourselves and our posterity"— This 
document promulgates the fact that it per¬ 
tains to you. John Doe. a reporter who 
writes the news as he sees it; to you Reverend 
Dulln, as you preach a sermon that makes 
your whole congregation sit up and take 
notice; to you Mrs. Smith, as you put your 
daughter to sleep without fear or worry; to 
myself, for I know I shall never want for 
love or affection. 

"Do ordain and establish"— We have now 
christened and proclaimed our heritage to be 
known and to be held in the hearts of men 
forever as the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The preamble was finished. It was not 
only finished but my freedom, my heritage, 
now had its firm footing not only in the 
hearts of these few men. but in the hearts 
of all who call themuselves free. 

Yea; I speak for my Constitution. Even 
as such great men as George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton. Benjamin Franklin, and 
all the others who put their expression of 
their democracy down into this document. I. 
too. have the power to express my deep feel¬ 
ing of pride and affection. 1 have a feeling 
of Sharing, sharing in the greatest govern¬ 
ment this world has ever known. 

And now when 1 stop and think of my 
Constitution, many things come to my mind. 
Z can see Valley Forge, the ride of Paul Re¬ 
vere. the leadership of the great man, Wash¬ 
ington, the solemn signing of this paper that 
begins— 

"We. the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
Justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
oral welfare, and to secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constltutimi for the 
United States of America." 

Yes; I speak for my Constitution. No. not 
I. it is my Ideals that speak tox me. 


The Jndf e and Hit God 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEX^DER WILEY 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY, Mr. President. I have in 
xny hands excerpts from a very fine ad¬ 
dress delivered by a very great Jurist. 
These excerpts are from the talk given 
by Judge Harold R. Medina before the 
Church Club of New York, as reprinted 
in the Christian Science Monitor. 

During the Eightieth Congress, as 
chaiiman of the Senate Judiciary Com¬ 


mittee. it was my privilege to be instru¬ 
mental in the nomination and confirma¬ 
tion of Judge Medina, after the names of 
other less-qualified attomejrs had been 
submitted. I had always insisted that 
the Senate committee should not confirm 
any proposed judge unless he fulfilled 
the highest standards of ability, in¬ 
tegrity. and devotion to the American 
system, and unless he had received prior 
clearance from the State Bar Associa¬ 
tion and the American bar. Other 
names were first submitted to us. but 
by insisting on the highest possible 
standards and by Insisting on bar clear¬ 
ance—Incidentally for the first time In 
such confirmation procedure—we finally 
secured the nomination of Judge Medina. 

The Judge's address, entitled "The 
Judge and His God.” will. I believe, be of 
interest to all church-going Americans. 
I should like to read a few excerpts from 
the address, because In this critical pe¬ 
riod in the world's history It is well to 
know that men of his stature sit on the 
Federal bench of this great Nation. 

We all remember the picture which 
was drawn In the press, of him presiding 
over the Communist trial He says: 

I found myself to be r small, indeed a 
very srnaU and Insignificant particle In the 
scheme at things. It has been an extraor¬ 
dinary experience. 

Fortunately for me, I was taught to pray 
from so early a time that I cannot remember 
going to bed at night without saying my 
prayers. 

• • • • • 

I suddenly found myself In the midst of 
that trial of the Communists. It took me 
a long time to realise what they were try¬ 
ing to do to me. But as I got weaker and 
weaker and found the burden difficult to 
bear, 1 sought strex^th from the One Source 
that never fails. 

Then he tells about the trial. Among 
other things, he says: 

And I tell you, as I stand here, that my 
ungulded will alone and such self-control as 
1 possess were unequal to this test. If ever 
a man felt the presence of Someone beside 
him, strengthening his will and giving him 
aid and comfort. It was I on that day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the excerpts referred to be re¬ 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

The Judge azcd Rxe Goo 
(By Judge Harold R. Medina) 

While there is much In the Bible about 
Judges. I do not recall any occasion on which 
a Judge has been called upon to discuss the 
impaet'of religion upon the performance of 
the Judicial function. Perhaps this is be¬ 
cause this Is an Intimate matter—thoughts 
about which one Is likely to keep to one's self. 
In any event, I have chosen as my subject 
here tonight, "The Judge and His God." 

I suppose I am a more or less typical Amer¬ 
ican. From boyhood I have had an im¬ 
plicit and unquestioning faith, which I got 
when I attended the classes In the I^lsoopal 
Church at Ossining, N. Y.. in preparation for 
my confirmation , when I was a boy at pre¬ 
paratory school. Like most other people Z 
know, I wanted to be a better Christian but. 
as I look back over the years. X find that X 
did comparatively little to put this wishful 
thinking Into effect. 


As a law student and as a lawyer, 1 fought 
hard for what I thought was right, and 1 
had a deep and almost passionate Interest 
in the rules of law and the history of their 
development. They were the tools of my 
trade and I W(»ked hard with them. . 

It was not loxig after I became a Judge 
that I began to feel a new sense of respon- 
aibiUty. It is something very difltoult to 
explain. It was not simply that i wanted 
to be right and that 1 took my duties seri¬ 
ously. There came a feeling that everything 
I did, even the decision of nice questions 
of interpretation of more rules of procedure, 
was In some way becoming a part of a huge 
fabric which on the whole was part and 
parcel of the moral law governing mankind 
and which must of necessity be divine origin. 

As I passed upon the credibility of wit¬ 
nesses and as I wrote my opinions and form¬ 
ulated my Judgments. I gradually came to 
reallM that I was weaving my small part of 
this huge fabric: and I knew that I would 
not perform my task aright uxUess X was 
constantly mindful of the fact that all these 
matters, large and small, would be mere 
futility unless I tried to make each one fit 
Into Its proper place in toe moral law which 
governed all. 

Right here la the part that Is difficult to 
explain. I was still reasoning as a lawyer. 
The fundamental principles of law were 
the same. I was still manipulating the 
techniques of my profession as before. But 
there was some subtle force, the impact 
of which was new to me. which was spiri¬ 
tual in quality. It was as though someone 
were always watching me and telling me 
to make very sure that my rulings and my 
decisions were fundamentally right and Just. 

You know we Judges are the servants of 
the people, as are all Government officials in 
our particular type of democracy. But I 
think It will not be difficult for you to see 
from the things I have been telling you about 
that It didn’t take me very long to perceive 
that we Judges are the servants-of someone 
else too. 

Years ago I often heard Chief Judge Ben¬ 
jamin N. Cardoso, before he became an Asso¬ 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and while he was still chief 
Judge of our New York State Court of Ap¬ 
peals speak about humility. He was, Indeed, 
a humble man. One could not fail to ob¬ 
serve that. But the full effect of what he 
had to say about humility was not felt by 
me until I was myself a Judge, and found 
myself struggling with forces too great and 
too complicated for me to fathom. I saw in 
a new light the difficulties which beset one in 
the search for truth and Justice. 

This was particularly true when I sud- 
dexUy found myself in the vortex of the 
trial of the Communists, In the midst of 
the play of great forces upon which, for 
all I know, the destiny of the iiuman race 
may bang. Later it suddenly dawned upon 
me that some queer turn in the wheel of 
fate had singled me out, for the moment, to 
feel the impact of America’s love of Justice. 
And the result was what rniut be Inevitable 
under the circumstances, that I found myself 
to be a small, indeed a very small, and in¬ 
significant particle In the scheme of things. 
It has been an extraordinary experience. 

Fortunately for me, I was taught to pray 
from BO early e time that I cannot remem¬ 
ber going to bed at night without saying my 
prayers. • • • 

As I mentioned. • • • I suddenly 
found myself in the midst of that trial of the 
Communists, it took me a long time to real¬ 
ise what they were trying to do to me. But 
as I got weaker and weaker, and found the 
burden difficult to beari I sought strength 
from the one source that never fails. 

Let me be specific. There came a time 
when, doubtless due to previous planning.. 
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on# of tbo tfsfO&dOBti wu on tho ttand tnd 
ho to oBMrw ft quoMlon, pioodiag m 

mviMtitt eoMtltottionftl ptivUtfo whloh ob« 
hod no appilofttlott. 1 gftvo htm tlino 
to conoidt tfith hift ooimoel about it; I hold 
thft matter, in ftb(^«noe ovomiKht to 
•uro that t wai making no mimppllcation of 
tho law, and then the neat day, Friday, June 
t. at the year 1M9,1 eentenced him to prison 
for 80 da 3 «, tmlme he ehould sooner purge 
himself of eontempt by answering the 
question* 

Fandemontum broke loose. The other 10 
defendants and their lawyers, and many of 
the spectators, rose to their feet; there was 
a great shouting and huUabaloo. and several 
of the defendants started toward the bench. 

In all that excitement X felt Just as calm 
as X do now when X speak to you; I did not 
raise my voloe over the tone which you hear 
me use now; and X singled out several of 
those men. Identified the language they were 
using, got it on the recmd, and sentenoed 
each of them to imprisonment for the bal¬ 
ance of the trial. 

And X tell you. as X stand here, that my 
ungulded will alone and such self-control as 
X possess were unequal to this test. If ever 
a man felt the presence of itomeoae beside 
him, strengthening his will and giving him 
aid and comfort, it was 1 on that day. 

And so it was later and toward the end of 
August, when X finally left the courtroom 
one day and went to lie dowm thinking that 
perhaps X should never go back. But, after 
10 or 15 minutes. X was refreshed and X did 
go back; and I g^ed In strength from that 
moment on to the end. 

Perhaps someone will think it wrong for 
me to tell you these things. But X could not 
come to this gathering prepared to discuss 
the ordinary platitudes, or to hold forth on 
philosophy or international affairs, about 
which I know nothing. It seemed better, 
particularly In theee trying, difflcult times, 
when each of iis Is worried, and each of IM 
Is troubled over this great country of ours 
that we love so well, to sound a note of 
comfort. 

After all is said and done, It is not we who 
pull the strings; we are not the masters, but 
the servants of our Master’s will; and It Is 
well that we should know it to be so. 


Gift by Hob. WilBam BoBton, of Coo- 
Bectkoti to the UBbrenity of North 
CarofiBB 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 

or xoasH csaoxjMa 

IN TBE 8ENATB OF TBB UNITED STATI8 
Thursday, April 5 (leylslative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. £pldlTH of North Carolina. BCr. 
President, the junior Senator from Con- 
nectteut (Mr. BiiiTOMj has recently made 
a gift to the University of North Caro¬ 
lina which is referred to in a letter of 
appredatlQn from the President of the 
imivendty, Gordon Omy. former secre¬ 
tary of the Army, to Mr. Earle Qhidt. of 
radio station WSCd In Charlotte, N. C., 
dated March 31, lOlll. A copy of the 
tetter has eoBae to w attention, moA I 
Bdc unanimous consent that it be printed 
IntheBaooim, 


There being no objection, the tetter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoso, 
as follows: 

Ths OomsoLm&nD UmvmtaiTT 
or Noxtk OABoanvA, 
Chapel Jrm. March SI, 1951. 
Mr. Baelb QtVCK, 

Radio Station WSOC, 

Oharlotta, N. C. 

DBAS Ma. Otuox: Bieocntly toe University 
of North Carolina has received a gift from 
Senator Wiuiak B bx v ox , which X feel that 
all North Carolina broadcastere Should know 
about. X am writing to you as prssldent at 
the North Carolina Assooietlon of Broad¬ 
casters with the request that you inform 
your memhershlp about Senator Bbmton's 
generosity, which will. I think, nwan a great 
deal to faftNUioastlng in the State, as well as 
to the University of North Carolina. 

Ssnator Bsirrox's gift to toe univerelty 
eonsiets of a complete amoelated program 
sarvloe, which includes: 

(m> Two thousand two hundred mueical 
aelecttena in the flelde of popular light con¬ 
cert. concert, band, sacred music, and opera, 
and in toe minor ootegorlee of XAtln-Amerl- 
can, Hawaiian, and hlllblliy. 

(b) Cabinete and other physical aids for 
efliolent use of toe eendoe. 

(c) A card index of aU seleotlone cata¬ 
loged according to title and oompoeer. 

(d) Mon t hly releases of new recorded se¬ 
lections and continuity for 12 hours of pro¬ 
graming each week. 

(e) A special promotion and sales service. 

For the service the university Is paying a 

token amount of $16 monthly to the asso¬ 
ciated program service. 

X know that the broadcaaters of the State 
will be aware of the great value of this gift 
and, along with the unlveralty, would want 
me to expreaa their collective gratitude to 
Senator Bbntoh. 

Would you be good enough, through what, 
ever means may be at your disposal, to com- 
mimlcate this information to the broadcast¬ 
ing community of our State. 

Sincerely, 

OoaooN Gbat, President. 


Famhifi is Isdit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL li.D0UGUS 

or nxofom 

IN THE SENATE OF TBE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
entitled *'Whlle Human Beings Starve,” 
by Anne 0*Hare McCormick, which ap¬ 
peared in the New York Times and was 
reprinted as a public service by the In¬ 
ternational Latex Corp. in the Washing¬ 
ton Post on April 5,1991. 

This article points out that the human 
problem of India’s need for food must 
not be treated as a mere political issue 
if we are to save lives and gain friends 
incur moral battle wlOxocmmuniiBn. m 
reprinting this artlcte, the international 
Latex Oorp. has again called to the at¬ 
tention of the Amerioan puUto aome 
otear thinking on an ismte of inajor im- 
portanoo to our ooiaxtry. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wmut human BBoras Stabve 
(By Anne O’Hare BlCCarmlck) 

When Gongreu reconvenes today It will 
be \mder great pressure to get the India food 
hill out of cold storage, where it has been 
shelved for many weeks while famine draws 
nearer to millions of people in toe drought- 
stricken provinces. It will soon be too late 
to save the population of the State of Bihar, 
where the ration la far below the reduced 
Indian norm of 8 oimoes a day. This is not 
enough to sustain life for long: unless relief 
comes quickly, there will be widespread 
chaos, disease, and death. 

The bill has been held up In toe House 
Rules Committee on toe issue of whether 
toe 8,000,000 tons of grain India asks for 
shall bo a gift or paid for in strategic raw 
materials. Actually India plans to buy for 
cash 4,000,000 tons this year, nearly half In 
the United Btatee, but does not have dollars 
to pay for the additional supplies. Mean¬ 
time. Communist Ctelna has offered to pro¬ 
vide rice and com for India, and Soviet Rus¬ 
sia proposes to exehang* wheat for jute. 
These are effective political gestures, designed 
to point toe contrast between Communist 
governments and toe niggardly attitude of 
the United States, but they will not feed 
the starving; the hard fact Is that only this 
country has grain enough to do that. 

MAXma TNB BASSB SIXBTAKB 

President Truman made a second plea 
last week for Immediate eetion. David E. 
Ullenthal. former head of toe Atomic Nhergy 
Commission, who has recently returned from 
India, warned yeaterday that the United 
States Is beginning to make In India toe 
same mistakes which paved the way for the 
Co mm unist victory In China. ”Xf a good 
many millions of Indians starve to death 
while our .storehouses are bulging with 
grain,” he said, "I don’t believe that Is going 
to lay toe foundation for making us feel 
better about ourselves or making toe Xndlax» 
believe what we say we are.” 

India's policy on China has undoubtedly 
had much to do with congressional failure to 
report the relief bill out of committee. ’The 
President asked for authorisation for the 
grant February 18. Bills were introduced into 
Congrese with strong bipartisan support and 
were passed by the Senate Foreign Relations 
and House Foreign Affairs Committees by 
March 5. Since then nothing has been done. 
Congress wlU not take the responsibility of 
voting against toe bill bacaxase such a vote is 
tantamount to a vote against tbe American 
tradition. Tbe measure has wide popular 
backing, besides, despite the Irritation 
Americans feel over India’s refusal to sup¬ 
port tbe UN and the United States fight in 
BU}rea by labeling Communist China an ag¬ 
gressor. But a good many Congressmen are 
like toe four Republican Senators who op~ 
posed toe bill In the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee. They are willing to leave India on 
the anxious seat while toe lesson of the pres¬ 
ent crisis sinks In. 

The Kashmir dispute also plays its part In 
hardening sentiment against India. On Sat¬ 
urday the UN Security Council adopted the 
latest of many formulas for solving toe 
deadlotei on this Issue. Of all the knotty 
problems that distixrb the peace in Asia, 
none has roused more passion than toe con¬ 
flict between India and Pakistan for posses¬ 
sion of tbe fertile valleys and green foreste 
of toe beautiful land that lies between 
Afghanistan and Tibet. Tbe UN has been 
trying for a peaceful settlement since 1848, 
and the present plan, sponsored by Britain 
and tbe United States, provides for another 
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Study on thf scene and another effort to de« 
militarise the Province In preparation for a 
free and impartial plebiscite. But Prime 
Minister Nehru is not expected to be more 
receptive to the new proposals than to pre¬ 
vious plans. He has a special faellag for the 
Vale of Kashmir, the homeland of his faihlly. 
and has repeatedly declared that he will never 
surrender to Pakistan. His uncompromising 
attitude, together with Pakistan’s campaign 
on this issue, has had considerable effect in 
Washington. It is not true, however, as has 
been charged, that If the two countries were 
on good terms Pakistan could supply India 
with the grain she needs. Floods have so 
damaged Pakistan’s crops that the Govern¬ 
ment at Karachi announced last October that 
It was unable to export wheat anywhere. 

A WAY TO LOSE A lATTLK 

The point Is that India’s policy toward 
China or her feud with Pakistan over Kash¬ 
mir is completely irrelevant to her desperate 
need of food or our obligation to use our 
surplus to save people from famine. India 
Is a young and harassed nation learning that 
national Independence Is not merely a mat¬ 
ter of throwing off foreign ride. The con¬ 
flict over Kashmir adds to her dangers, but 
in her position next door to two pushing 
Communist empires she has to steer a dan¬ 
gerous course In any event, and if her Ideas 
of how to save Asia were 10 times more op¬ 
posed to ours than they are this divergence 
should not for a moment Influence our ac¬ 
tion as a great power with the means and 
responsibility to deal with a great human 
emergency. 

We have already deliberately lost a lot of 
time the Indian people will pay for—and the 
American people, too, if the hungry millions 
of Asia who have not yet succumbed to Com¬ 
munist promises are driven to choose bread 
Instead of freedom. We have lost half the 
value of our aid In delay and questions and 
haggling over terms when we might have 
dramatized it In a swift and generous ges¬ 
ture. More, If we do not move so that the 
grain reaches India this spring, before It la 
too late to save lives, we shall have lost a 
great battle in a war that will be decided In 
the end on the moral front. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or wm YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2B), 1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, a letter ad¬ 
dressed by Mayor John J. Tyrell, of 
Plattsburg, N. T., to the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and an official no¬ 
tification of a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of Plattsburg, urging 
the favorable consideration of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

There being no obj^tion. the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

OmcE or THE Mayor, , 

Plattsburg, N. Y„ March 26,1951, ' 
Hon. Tom Cownallt, '' 

Chatman, Senate Foreign Relatione 
Committee, Washington, D. C, 

Mr Dear Sewator Comwally: At the last 
regular meeting of our common ooimcil held 


March 22, 1951, a resolution was adopted 
Wherein l was requested to write your com¬ 
mittee. expressing the sentiments of the 
members of the council, and myself, eon- 
oernlng legislation now before Congress In 
regard to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 
This matter, we understand, will shortly 
come before yova committee for hearings^ 

This Is to Inform you that not only at this 
time, but for some years {Hrevious. at the time 
of my former administration in 1946 and 
1947. and even during the administration of 
my predecessor in mBoe, we have strongly 
and consistently endorsed any and all legis¬ 
lation pertaining to the development of this 
most important project. 

Knowing as 1 do that your committee has 
all the material facts before you for consid¬ 
eration, It would be i»resumptuous of me 
to attempt to Inform you on any phase 
thereof. However, realizing the genuine in¬ 
terest the members of your committee 
have in assisting in any way you can to de¬ 
velop for the benefit of the greatest number 
of our citizens the wonderful natural re¬ 
sources of our great country, I am sure you 
will give most serious consideration to this 
all-important matter. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of what 
we hope will be your favorable reaction to 
the evidence to be submitted by the pro¬ 
ponents of this measure, I remain 
Respectfully yours, 

John J. Tyrell, 

Mayor. 

OrncE or tke City Clerk, 
Plattsburg, N. 7., March 27,1951. 
Hon. John J. a vrell. 

Mayor of Plattsburg, 

Plattsburg, N. 7. 

Dear Bir: At a regular meeting of the 
Common Council of the City of Plattsburg. 
N. Y.. held March 22. 1951, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

By Alderman Slattery; seconded by Aider- 
man Holland: 

"Resolved, That the mayor be and he is 
hereby requested to write to the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
informing him of the full support and en¬ 
dorsement of the common council of the St. 
Lawrence seaway projrct and urging the 
approval of legislation for Its early develop¬ 
ment not only as a defense measure, but for 
the return in increased prosperity in Indus¬ 
try and agriculture, as well as benefits to be 
received from lower rates for power and 
transportation.” 

On roll call. Aldermen Holland, LeClalr. 
Vllloni, Slattery, and Cardl voted in the 
affirmative; no one In the negative: carried. 

Certified a true copy. 

Qeoroe E. Miller, 

City Clerk. 


Chriit’t LeAderihip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

h6n. RALPH E. FLANDERS 

or VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE T7N1TED STAHS 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. Preddent. when 
I came to the Senate four or more yeara 
ago X found an institution of which X 
had not heard, and which X have come to 
value very highly. Xt is the Wednesday 
morning breakfast of Senatom who pro¬ 
fess the Christian religion and wish to 


apply it to their duties in the Senate. 
A similar breakfast is held every Tues¬ 
day morning in the House. The two 
breakfasts have been stimulated by the 
International Council for Christian 
Leadership, which recently held its an¬ 
nual meeting. To that meeting the 
dowager Queen of the Netherlands, who 
styles herself Princess Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands, sent a message. I ask 
unanimous consent that the message 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Ladles and gentleman, whenever our 
thoughts dwell upon the near future. It seema 
of vital Importance to explore what lies at 
the bottom of aU troubles. In this message 
1 would like to express to you my thoughts 
about this fut\u«, which after aU depends 
to a certain extent on ourselves in as far as 
we place ourselves tmder Christ’s leadership. 

When we read about Christ’s teaching in 
the Gospel of St. John, not in a superficial 
and traditional way, but with our whole heart 
and soul, keen on solving this problem and 
in unconditional surrender to the Uving 
Christ and His teaching, we cannot but be 
deeply impreseed by the sequence of His in¬ 
structions therein, and its actuality so strik¬ 
ingly befitting these times of increasing dan¬ 
ger for mankind. Because In the Gospel of 
St. John we find His program for this mo¬ 
ment. setting the rules for the abolishment 
of discord and for the regeneration of man. 

Christ first emphasizes love and brother¬ 
hood of a very high order and unbounded 
intensity: then He teaches unity between 
Him and God and us, and harmony amongst 
ourselves. And should this be fulfilled, He 
promises peace; not a peace ruled by man 
alone, not a peace standing by itself and 
with no other background than man made 
treaties and conditions, but a peace ruled by 
Christ through men reunited and renewed 
In Christ. 

In the midst of an overpowering crisis in 
which the world finds Itself today, this teach¬ 
ing stands out as an undeniable and inevi¬ 
table truth; because at the very roots of this 
crisis we find primarily weakening of the 
spirit. 

Every other reasoning, doctrine, or Ideology, 
when faced with the truth of Christ’s teach¬ 
ing, proves Itself false; so let this truth domi¬ 
nate the world. 

For it is clear that we are on the eve of 
a new era, a new world order, and if this is 
to be the better world we are all longing 
for. It never can be realised without Jesus 
Christ; on no other foundation as on Hia 
teaching can it rest. 

A better world is not thinkable and can¬ 
not be built, before this spiritual foundation 
has been laid, before brotherhood and uni¬ 
son under Christ’s leadership work effectively. 

Only then His peace will flourish. 

Now is the time for inspired men and 
women of all races, all classes, and all conti¬ 
nents to start a world-wide effort in daring 
and unflinching faith for this purpose. 

Surely all who are of good will can Join 
and be ready to cooperate with us, as the 
bitter world under His leadership Is a 
thing wt can, we must, wo shall make true. 

Few as yet realise the magnitude of power 
Which Christ bestowes on us in this very 
moment of supreme crisis. His rescuing 
power which He focusses on our present 
world, and is available to all who tblrst 
for this living water. 

An Indication of this, one may find In 
the eame inspired spiritual language used 
nowadays all over the world la speediM and 
publications dealing with the probltms si 
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i^anklnd. Tbto undoubtedly may be taken 
ae pr^ ot a venewed Inaplration of the 
Holy Oboet, preparing the way tor the on- 
coming unity amongst men. 

. That power to atrlve and work for a better 
world. Christ makes attainable to all who 
open themselves to Him. This need not 
only be In hours of prayer or meditation, 
but can Just as well be carried out In dally 
life, by anyone who wants to stand for the 
undeniable truth of Christ and Bis teaching. 

Those who have experienced something of 
this rescuing power, know the elevating Joy 
and comforting bliss of participating in It; 
for those no obstacle exists any more, nor 
can anything stop their indomitable impetus, 
as they know that to strive for a better world, 
is the example set to mankind by Jesus 
Christ. 

And, as we read In the Lord's Prayer: “Thy 
will be done," we know Christ's victory to 
be near. Now. and In this world. 


Letter From Korei 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. S.J.CRUIIffACKER, JR. 

or mDXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPEUESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5. 19S1 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I wish to include the follow¬ 
ing article by A1 Spiers, editor of the 
Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dispatch, 
under date of March 27. 1951: 

You Sax. It's Lixx Thu 
(B y A1 Spiers) 

A letter came this morning from far-off 
Pusan, Korea. It’s blunt and sometimes 
bitter. You may not like it. 

But Corp. Walter B. Case, who wrote It, 
certainly Intended the letter to be published. 
There are some things he wants the folks at 
home to know. 

This Is what be wrote: 

“Msrself and a few thousand other GI's 
would like to know the answers to several 
questions. 

“The biggest question at present is Just 
why we are over here. The Army has tried 
to answer that for some time now. but X 
have yet to hear anyone say he Is con¬ 
vinced we ought to be fighting. 

“The Korean people certainly are not glad 
to have us. I’ve seen that with my own 
eyes. 

“You’ll notice that I said the people, and 
not the politicians. After all. It’s the people 
of the world who we are trying to satisfy, 
even though the scales show otherwise. 

“Another good question is where will it 
all end, and to what advantage? Also, do 
the people back home realise how dlsguirted 
the reservists are at the quick shuffle they’ve 
gotten? I’ve never seen morale of troops so 
low before." 

Why? Just read on: 

“When we signed up after the last war we 
were led to believe we wouldn't be called 
until a national eihergenoy existed. Most 
of us were called before the emergency was 
declared. To us, it woe a kind of low blow, 
dealt by what we once called a democratic 
nation. It’s rough to be lied to by your own 
Government. 

“This may sound harsh, but it's not half 
as harsh as most of us feel.’* 

There , are other things pUed atop this 
original bitterness that fan its flames. Like 
thia: 


**Why Is it that our PX shdves are bure 
When the black market thrives to such an 
extent that the. streets are lined with shops 
seUlng American cigarettes, candy, toilet 
articles, stationery, and every Item of QI 
clothing—not used but brand new? 

"Why is It that our engineer battalions 
have to drive trucks and equipment made 
In Japan when the Koreans use 'United States 
equipment and tear it up in a month? 

“Why is it that British soldiers, from the 
nation which claims to have the best tailors 
in the world, are seen wearing GI field coats 
and carrying M>1 rifles as they stroll through 
the PX buying up our scarce Items? 

“Why. too, are Korean police, civilians, and 
soldiers wearing our Gl uniform? How is 
an American soldier supposed to respect his 
uniform when it’s being worn by everyone in 
the world? 

“Why is it that British, Dutch, and other 
Eur(H)ean legations are homed In Imposing 
edifices when the nation that foots the bill 
for the whole show Is In a dump by com¬ 
parison?’’ 

It Jmt about all bolls down to this: How 
is a man going to fight or give his all when 
he can’t see anything worth while behind it? 
You try and answer these questions. We, 
the expendible GI’s, can’t. 

“Should this be published, it would give 
the folks back home the true queetlons which 
are In every GI’s mind who is over here In 
Korea.” 

I think we can answer Ck>rporal Case’s grim 
questions, but it will take courageom soul- 
searching and confession to find and speak 
the true answers. 

Isn’t practically everything that has em¬ 
bittered this soldier the product of nincom¬ 
poops In Government and the military? 

And aren’t nincompoops In Government 
and the military the Inevitable products of 
cltlaen neglect of the responsibilities that 
go hand-ln-hand with the treasured privi¬ 
leges of our system? 

Cozy, comfortable neglect of these deep 
responsibilities Is a luxury that can scarcely 
be afforded In calm prosperous times. It Is 
a deadly luxury when carried In today's grim, 
desperate era. 

Let's write to Corporal Case. Let’s hon¬ 
estly confess our guilt, but slmultaneomly 
tell him that a new spirit is beginning to 
flame at home In America today. It Is a 
spirit that will not rest until we have driven 
the peanut politicians and nincompoops from 
places that produce the snafus which such 
grave, sacrificing men as Corporal Case must 
endure. 

Let’s tell him—and let’s do It. 

His address: Corp. Walter B. Case, EH, 
46016051, Three Hundred and Seventy-eighth 
EUD, APO SO, care of postmaster, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 


AStedeBt’aViewofWar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE N.ASPINALL 

or COX.ORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr.ABPINAlX. Mr. Speaker, I Should 
like to call attention to a prlBe-winning 
editorial having significant value in these 
days of ever-increasing tensions and 
world crisis. I recommend the reading 
of this editorial not because it was writ¬ 
ten in some marble hall of a great news¬ 
paper of our time, but rather because It 
was written by a high-school student of 


today, a member of the generation which 
will take over control tomorrow. It Is 
this future generation which must bear 
much of the impact of decisions which 
have been and are being made today. 
The Denver Post, of Denver, Colo., re¬ 
cently conducted a scholastic writing 
awards contest for Colorado students and 
this, a first-prize-winning editorial, was 
written for it by Miss Sally White, of the 
Palisade High School, in Palisade. Colo. 

Miss White shows a mature evaluating 
ability as she writes down her thinking 
on the world in which she lives and the 
world in which her generation must find 
its place. For her and those of her age 
^there has been little of normalcy, all too 
little time to see how the world might 
look if peace were aTeality instead of an 
idealistic institution being used by an 
evil and expansionistic power as a prop¬ 
aganda weapon. I recommend the read¬ 
ing of her editorial, A Student’s View of 
War, to the Members as a fine example 
of a fresh and inquiring mind undulled 
by years of battering against the indif¬ 
ferent wall of human opinion—an opin¬ 
ion far too often dedicated to the preser¬ 
vation of the status quo in which peoples 
have all too much of a material Interest, 
and are all too often unimpressed by the 
need to move forward as new means arise 
for the solution of human problems. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol¬ 
lows: 

A STTOXKfT’s Vxaw OF War 

We’ve just come In from teUlng them good¬ 
bye—my girl friend and I—her brother and 
his friend have left to Join the paratroopers. 
It's strangely quiet In the house now, more 
quiet than I have ever known this house to 
be. But outside the world goes on about Its 
business Just as though a piece of peoples 
lives hadn’t been lost. All over the United 
States, all over the world, famUles are kissing 
their loved ones goodbye. Sons, sweethearts, 
brothers, are leaving some to come back, 
some to stay to fight for freedom again. 

We’ve lost quite a few even In our small 
town, and It doesn’t seem right to us that 
the boys who only yesterday laughed with 
us, who danced with us at the last dance, 
so carefree and full of fun, still Just kids, 
should be going away to learn how to use 
weapons which destroy mankind'., to learn 
what It means to kill or be killed. 

And it isn’t right but there Is more to it 
than losing a friend, a sweetheart, a com¬ 
panion or even a brother. We’re losing a 
piece of dream, which I think is experienced 
by aU the so-called Uttle people all over 
the world. That's the dream of peace and 
prosperity for everyone. I wasn’t very old 
when the last war broke out, not old enough 
to realize Just what It meant beyond the 
rationing of certain things I wanted and the 
fact that many of my relatives left for a long 
period of time. But I did truly believe the 
things they told us—that when the war was 
over there wotUd be no more suffering 
and strife; that everyone would lead a 
happy normal life again. I know now this 
wasn’t so. 

Maybe I don’t know much about war ex¬ 
cept the fact that It destroys the things that 
God put up on this earth. Maybe I don’t 
know what starts wars but 1 do know this: 
It wasn’t us, the youth of the world that 
got us Into this new mess. (And I can’t 
believe that the youth of Russia, of Korea, or 
of any other country relish the thought of 
sending their loved ones off to war any mors 
than we do.) It was the political blg-wlgs, 
the heads of the countries. But it won’t be 
those men who will pick up guns and go to 
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tbe front lines; no, they will have to stay 
home ana run rationing hoards and decide 
what prices should go up and what must re¬ 
main the same. No, it will he the irouth of 
the world. We’ll go, reluctantly some of us, 
but we won’t admit it. Some of us only sit 
and wait till we’re old enough to try to do 
our part. We’U go, well fight someone else’s 
war and well do a good Job; some of us won’t 
come home, some that do will be maimed 
and crippled, but we will do a good Job. 
Then I wonder, will the world settle down to 
try and live together peacefully, happily, or 
will we again see bow many atom bombs and 
hydrogen bombs we can perfect to destroy 
more of humanity? Will om: children’s chil¬ 
dren and their children, too. have to fight 
the wars that a few start and millions pay 
for? Will this be their heritage? I can only 
pray to God that our generation will see a« 
way out of this vicious, never-ending cycle? 
No normal couple would want to bring chil¬ 
dren into such a world as that for we would 
know then that the Bible adage that man 
will some day destroy himself is true. 

Outside the water runs on and the world 
goes on about its business. 

Sallt Whits. 


Setback for Houting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.BRENT SPENCE 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I Include 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of March 18, 1951: 

Setback Fob Housino 

With the rejection by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of consideration of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s defense housing bill this week the 
nation defense program is set back in its 
effort to assure decent housing and commu¬ 
nity facilities in areas affected by the devel¬ 
opment of defense production facilities and 
mlUtary Installations. As Charles E. Wilson 
pointed out. "our production program can 
suffer serious and crippling delays’’ due to 
the lack of housing and community facilities. 

To get any defense program under way 
it is necessary to act with dispatch to elimi¬ 
nate the known pitfalls that can mar its prog¬ 
ress. The greatest of these is the lack of 
adequate housing and facilities such as 
streets, sewers, waterworks, schools and libra¬ 
ries. People who wish to make the sacrifice 
of moving to new areas in the interest of na¬ 
tional defense are loath to do so unless decent 
housing and facilities are available to make 
their lives and the lives of their families 
livable in an alien area. As a prominent New 
York builder pointed out recently, there is no 
necessity to build potential slums to house 
defense workers when decently planned, liv¬ 
able communities can be built at much the 
same cost. 

It is unrealistic to charge the bill with be¬ 
ing a form of "creeping socialism’’ when ex¬ 
periences during the Second World War 
showed that in certain areas it will be neces¬ 
sary for the Federal Government to provide 
housing and community facilities if defense 
projects are to get under way in time to be of 
use to the national defense effort. It may 
be true that there are some "bugs” in the 
bill, but in the light of the country's pres¬ 
ent needs and the speed with which the bill 
was reported out of committee. H. R. 2988 
was entitled to consideration and acceptance. 


Rerallt of QnfifHoinoire Mailtd to Dti- 
leiis of Firit Congreuioiial District of 

Iowa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 2,1951 

Mr. MA.^,TIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, February 24.1 mailed 32,000 
questionnaires to my congressional dis¬ 
trict. There were 56 questions based 
upon the President's four messages to 
the Eighty-second Congress on the State 
of the Union, economic report, budget, 
and taxation. I distributed the ques¬ 
tionnaires to every fifth householder— 
both town and country—using rural di¬ 
rectories for each county, and city direc¬ 
tories for each city having them avail¬ 
able. I sent the questionnaire also to 
all who have ordered farm bulletins the 
past 4 years and to the parents of all 
babies born in the First Congressional 
District during the past 4 years. No 
other names were edded and none of the 
names on the above list was deleted. I 
wrote no letter to accompany the ques¬ 
tionnaire except the statement printed 
on tlie questionnaire itself. After deliv¬ 
ery of the questionnaire in the district 
we received special requests for approxi¬ 
mately 50 questionnaires and we mailed 
these additional copies when requested. 
The post offices returned about 2,200 
questionnaires that could not be deliv¬ 
ered to the addressees. 

In response to the 29,800 question¬ 
naires delivered we have received up to 
and including April 2, 1951, a total of 

3.465 replies. Replies are still coming 
in at a fair rate, but inasmuch as the 
ratio between yes and no answers has 
remained constant from the time we 
passed the 2,000 mark 1 have decided 
to present the summary of returns with¬ 
out waiting for the complete response. 
The return of 11.6 percent to date is 
very gratifying as the percentage of re¬ 
turns is already considerably higher 
than Dr. George Gallup’s estimate of 
total expected returns from such a 
mailing. 

I placed a space on the questionnaire 
for the person answering it to indicate 
his occupation, and I am gratified with 
the listing of occupations by 3,312 of the 

3.465 who answered the questionnaire. 
The occupations listed were as follows; 


Farmer-I_982 

BuslnesB._692 

Professional_-__ 661 

Labor_798 

Housewife_223 

Student- 66 


We have received more than 2,000 
special letters with the answered ques¬ 
tionnaires and the discussions in these 
letters are very interesting and inform¬ 
ative. 

The replies have been rather evenly 
. spread throughout the past 5 weeks, and 
in my opinion they reflect rather ac¬ 
curately the thinking of the people of 


the First Congressional District during 
the month of March 1951. On some of 
these questions changes in world-vdde 
or domestic events can and will, of 
course, affect the opinions of those who 
have replied, but the true grass roots 
opinions as reflected in the following 
report are of special value just now 
when the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress is entering the period 
of final consideration of many of these 
issues: 

Questionnaire 


Yes I No 


1. Do you favor: 

(a) Withdrawal of American 

troops from Korea?. 

(b) Oooupation of South Korea?.. 

(c) Occupation of all Korea?. 

(d) Bombing of buses and supply 

lines in Manchuria?. 

(e) Vs(> of atomic bomb against 

Chinese Rod foroos and sup* 

ply bases?. 

(/) Sti|)|>ort of invasion of China 
by Chinese Nationalist 

forces?. 

(g) Bending Americain armed 

force's to Kuroiie?. 

(A) Use of atomic bomb against 
Russia if Russian war do* 

velops?.... 

0) Continued arms aid to foreign 

countries?. 

(J) Rearming Japan?. 

[k) Rearming Germany?. 

2. Do you approve the Truman admin¬ 

istration foreign policy?. 

5. Do you favor all-out mobilisation by 

the Uniti'd States at this time?. 

4. Do you favor universal military train¬ 
ing?. 

6. Do you favor the drafting of 18-ycar- 

olds into the armed service's?. 

0. Do you favor tite drafting of World 
War II veterans?. 

7. Do you favor i-ongressional control of 

w'nding armed forces to Euroi>e 
through restrictions placed in a|>- 
propriotioii bllLs?. 

8. Assuming President Truman has con- 

stitutional power to send American 
armed fore«*8 to Europe unless Con¬ 
gress fori)lds, do you favor hi.s doing 
so without congressional approval?.. 

9. Do you advocate immediate "iicroas 

the board" Government regulation 
of prices, wages, and rents?.. 

10. Do you favor heavy Federal taxes as 

an anti-inflation device?. 

11. Would you be willing to liavc your 

taxes IniTeased by 3t) percent in 
order to cstul)lish a "pay-as-you-go” 
lux plan to meet the proposed 
budget increases?. 

12. Do you favor; 

(o) Increasing corporate income 

taxes?. 

(6) Increasing personal income 

taxes?. 

(rl Increasing excise taxes?. 

ftf) Adding a Federal sales tax?... 

(e) Increasing i>ostal rates?. 

18. Do you favor the repeal of tbo Taft- 

Uartley Act?. 

14. Do you favor socialized medicine?_ 

16. Do you favor Federal old to edu¬ 
cation?. 

16. Are you in favor of tbe Branuan plan 

for agriculture?. 

17. Do you favor development of the St. 

Lawrence waterway?. 

18. Do you favor cutting down Federal 

spending?. 

if so, on which of the following 
items: 

(a) Veterans’ benefits. 

(b) National defense. 

ic) Foreign aid to civilians.. 

(ff) Foreign arms aid. 

(e) Form subsidies. 

(7) Social welfare, health, 

and social security. 

(g) OrantstoStatesforboaltb 

services. 

fA) Federal housing. 

li) Dams. 

0) Airports. 

m Roads... 

ll) Federal buildings. 

(TO) Other public works. 

(b) General expense of gov- 
eriimout. 


1,180 

1,732 

1,0UU 


1,094 

1,099 

1,090 


2,321 
2, H)tl 


C 07 
1,4.'57 
2,363 
1,806 


2; 172 


2,100 
1, 204 
2,304 

617 

344 

1,874 

446 

1,680 

3,287 

1,160 
310 
1,046 
1,064 
2; 478 

1,163 

1,262 

1,673 

1,620 

1,083 

609 

2,849 

1,810 

3,060 
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9«e«t(onnairv—Conttnuad 


19. RegBrdkMW of your approval or di8ap> 
provalof the potteiaa of the Truman 
•dminiatiratit^ please cheek the 
five liisoea you think most impor* 
tant today: 

(a) Oovermnent spending and 

higher taaea...___ 

(9) American foreign poli^. 

(c) Government controls on 

prices, wages, and rents. 

(d) Government welfare programs 

of the Now Deal and Fair 

Deal. 

(s) The threat of socialism in this 

country...._............ 

(/) Korean War polhv. 

(f) American Armed Forces to 

Europe. 

(h) Defienso and war preparedness 

(1) Communists in America. 

(A Labor pdicies and strikes- 


India.** Tit whlli CemgrMs dillleg» Russia 
has mads propaganda bp offering to aeU 
India 60,000 tons of wbeat, and Communist 
Ohln»->ltselt faced with stervation In many 
are as h as eapltaUaed on the Amerloen de¬ 
lay by offering a million tons of rloe. They 
am doubtless phony offws, both of them; 
but they make good propaganda, and are 
pathetic Illustrations of India’s desperation. 

There Is reason to believe that the House 
Rules Oommlttee, which has been sitting on 
the bUl, will report It out when Speeker 
RATBuair bellevee he has the votee to pess 
It. The test (mnnot be put off longer, and 
we cannot believe that if the Issue Is pieced 
squarely b^ore House Itanbers, they will 
turn it down. This country would be hermed 
ee much es India If Congress should turn 
Its back on both a moral obligation to hu¬ 
manity and the opportunity to etrike a blow 
In behalf of stability in India. 






EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


8 or even 8 years In the pokey for that kind 
of money? The same edition stated that 
A1 Capone’s brother faced 16 years for tax 
evasion; a wrltwr of rubber checks was sen¬ 
tenced to 6 years in another story In the 
seme edition. But for a couple who bad 
murdered the souls and minds and futures 
of kids; who bad helped rob them of the 
opportunity to grow Into healthy, happy, 
ambitious ettieens of a community where 
they could walk proudly with their fellows— 
6 years. 

This Is in no sense an Indictment of the 
Judge who pronounced sentence, for—again 
we quote—this was ’’the maximum time the 
court could Impose.” If 5 years constitute 
the maximum time that a Judge is permitted 
to put away these termites of our social 
structure, then it is high time that the 
lawmakers reexamine relative values. If 
spies, saboteurs, and other traitors to our 
country can be given life sentences, then 
those who would sabotage the children upon 
whom the Nation’s future depends should 
be given life sentences. If a murderer can 
be given the electric cbalr. then those who 
would oreate thieves, murderers, and prosti¬ 
tutes deserve no less. Something drastic 
should be done to protect these kids. 


or NSW TOBX 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1952 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the the Appendix of the Ricobd, a very 
excellent and timely editorial entitled 
”WhUe Famine Stalks.** which appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rboord, 
as follows: 

Whxxx Pakznx Stalks 
] i is not pretty to watch Congress dawdle 
while the specter of famine hovers over 
India. Even if legislators act with aU pos¬ 
sible speed to approve the hill giving India 
8.000,000 tons of grain, it will be a close 
race. The grain must be sent to ports, and 
ships must be broken out of storage; it has 
been impoesible to keep them ready on a 
standby basis. Tet. unless grain is in In¬ 
dian hands by Jime. a breakdown in the 
rationing system is likely; already the peo¬ 
ple are on a 0-ounoe minimum ration, and 
even thie Is not avaUable In some areas. 
President Truman. In his request to Con¬ 
gress in February, put April 1 as the dead¬ 
line for delivery at the first million tons. 

The depressing part of the affair is that 
it has become oonfused with all sorts of 
■ide Issues. First, objections were cited to 
Prime Minister Nehru's attitude on Korea; 
then there was talk of making the grain a 
loan, although India is in no shape to repay 
it; than India’s embargo on certain strat^o 
and beryl became a 
stumbling block. This newspaper believes, 
aa reepeots the latter point, that the Amer¬ 
ican poeitlon on aooeas to strategic materials 
ought to be made quite plain. But none of 
these f aotors is reaeon to deny or delay the 
grain. It is. not In the Amerioan tradition, 
when a stricken person asks for food, to de¬ 
mand to know first how he voted In the 
election. 

As the WaChlsgtcm federation of Ohurohes 
has pointed out In a letter to Speaker 
BavauaN, jndiflerenoe to starvation Is "an 
evil hot to be tolerated by Ohrlstlan eon- 
•elenoe.’* Help now would be *'a merciful 
fpeapon In our struggle against commu¬ 
nism” and would **do much to heal the 
widening rift between this eountry and 


Of ifiesoinu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, Aprtt 5, 1951 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Recoup. I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the March issue of 
the bulletin of the St. Louis Medical 
Society: 

**Csuiic-Btni8” 

The dally press is reporting, with increas¬ 
ing frequency, the incidence of narcotic 
addiction among mere children. To find a 
name for a character so contemptible that 
he would peddle dope to kids we miut turn 
to the lexicon of the kids. To them, the 
lowest form at human life is a "crum-bum.” 
Much worse than an ordinary bum, more 
despicable than any other type of crook, 
much more dangerous than the small-time 
hoodlum—the narcotic peddler who traffleks 
with the teen-ager it the worst "crum-bum” 
of the lot. His rank in the genus homo is 
comparable only to that of the slimy, crawl¬ 
ing things that inhabit the undersurface 
of rocks in the remaindev of the animal 
world. A creatxxre so completely bankrupt 
of moral principles that he would encourage 
narcotic addiction In children, to the end 
that they must steal, lie. cheat, and prosti¬ 
tute themselves in order to purchase the 
stuff, has sacrificed hU right to live among 
decent people. 

What place does this diatribe have in a 
medical publication, you ask'V Simply this: 
Only the doctor knows, better than anyone, 
the mental and physical agony that the 
addict endures. The doctor has eecn, more 
than anyone else, the abject misery and the 
strlpplng-away of conscience, virtue, mo¬ 
rality. and standards of human relationships 
engendered by the craving for narcotics. It 
Is fitting and proper, therefore, that the 
physician—who hears the same responsi¬ 
bility to oommtmlty health that the lawyer 
dose to community law and order—rales his 
voles in protest against this horrible end 
revolting devMopment in our modem society. 

We quote a headline from a recent news¬ 
paper story; “Oouple gets 6 yesrs tor dope 
peddling.” Five yeere. And they mey be 
Ikee in a. or avi, or 8 years. Free to go beck 
Vo where tlmy eeefaed the 8810.0001^ made 
in 0 months selling heroin. Whet ”orum- 
toum”—or for that matter, e higher order 
oC bum—wenid not be willing to epend 


Let Theai Find Sitet Lest Socred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.H0MKD.ANGELL 

or OXKOON 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
to extend my remarks. I Include the 
significant editorial written by Arthur 
L. Crookham. which appeared in the 
Oregon Journal on March 18, 1951, en¬ 
titled '*Let Them Find Sites Less Sa¬ 
cred,’* on the proposal in carrying out 
the dispersal program to select as one 
of the sites the Civil War battlefield. 
Bull Run: 

Lbt Tbeic Find Sirs Less Bacsxd 

Looks to us as if the third battle of Bull 
Run is shaping up. 

What do you mean, third battle? 

Well, in Washington, a committee of Con¬ 
gress is considering erecting one of the pro¬ 
posed dispersed Government office buildings 
on the magnificent Civil War battlefield, 
where not one. but two bitter engagements 
were fought at the outskirts of the National 
Capital. 

Of course, the land is owned by the Gov¬ 
ernment—which means a saving in costs. 
To this beautlfuUy landscaped area tens 
of thousands of visitors go each year to see 
the first great battlefield of the Civil War, 
where Thomas Jonathan Jackson won the 
name of Stonewall and where a few 
months later the braggart Union General 
Pope was defeated by Longstreet and the 
self-same Stonewall. It seems that the 
1.600-aere tract has caught the congres¬ 
sional eye since it Is 88 miles from the White 
House, nicely outside the range of any 
A-bomb that might demolish the White 
Bouse. 

What do we mean by third battle of Bull 
Bun? Wen, before this national shrine is 
tom up by bull doeers for some unsightly 
olBoe building, a lot of firewen'ks will be Shot 
off by etudents of the Civil War. historians, 
end antiquarians. There must be plenty of 
land in other directions from Wesbln^on 
available for such a building. 
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Once yre etart digging up long-preieryed 
national parka for man-made atructurea, 
who will aay when to atop? Weire a>g«t* 
ting out our muaket and well be tenting to¬ 
night at Bull Run. Look out, you Oongreaa- 
men. history tella ua a lot of your fellow 
Members ran away from., their sightseeing 
at first Bull Run. History can repeat. 


The Political Parade 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NSW TORX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mrs. ST. OEORQE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Ricoao, I 
include an article by George Rothwell 
Brown, which could well be entitled 
“When You Cannot Justify Your Posi¬ 
tion in an Argument, Walk Out On It": 

The PoLmcAL Paraob 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

The great debate, involving the Integrity 
of the Constitution from Presidential en¬ 
croachment, and the defense of the country 
in possible war with Communist Russia, was 
brought to a tragic conclusion before packed 
galleries, and row upon row of empty Senate 
seats. 

In view of the basic fundamental Issues 
Involved, the attempted usurpation by Presi¬ 
dent Truman of congressional control of the 
armed services of the Union, and the haz¬ 
ardous adventure In sending Inadequate 
ground forces to Western Europe, this dis¬ 
cussion In the Senate took place In the face 
of a shameful Democratic absenteeism. 

The debate was boycotted by vlrtuaUy the 
whole Democratic side of the Senate. 

On the afternoon upon which Senator 
Ferouson, of Michigan, made an analysis of 
remarkable forcefulness of the constitutional 
power of Congress to determlhe how and 
when an Army of the United States might be 
employed, for several hours the entire Dem> 
ocratic side of the Senate was empty. 

Senator Connallt, of Texas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, whose 
mind was already made up, for a little while 
sat alone amidst a sea of vacant Democratic 
seats. 

There was a look of contemptuous bore¬ 
dom on his face. 

The speeches that were being made on the 
Republican side, the cross-fire of Interroga¬ 
tions which brought out the facts, went In 
one CoNNALLT ear and out the other. 

He made no attempt to participate in the 
argument, but as silent as a clam In its 
shell scorned to answer any of the state¬ 
ments by the opposition, which completely 
riddled President Truman’s Impudent as¬ 
sumption of dictatorial powers, as Com¬ 
mander In Chief, the Constitution to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Presently even Chairman Connallt got 
up and walked out of the Chamber, leaving 
a committee clerk at the adjacent desk. 

For quite some time this lone Individual 
was the only person on the Democratic side 
of the Senate. 

Why was this great debate—In view of the 
consequences for weal or woe of the head¬ 
strong Truman-Aoheson-Marshall poUciee 
perhaps the most important to have been 
heard in the Senate since the Civil War— 
deliberately boycotted by the Democratic 
leadership? 


It waa apparent as Republican croesflre 
ruthlessly exposed Tnunan’s attempt to seUw 
a power denied him by the Ocmstltutlon of 
the united States, that the Democrats could 
not answer the constitutional arguments of 
the opposition. 

They could not deny. They would not 
listen. 

The Truman Democrats had no facts—all 
they had was the votes to Jam through a cou¬ 
ple of resolutions, hc-vlng no force In law. 
and merely begging the President to consult 
Congress In any future use of troops In 
Europe, beyond the four extra divisions which 
are to be sent with the virtual unanimous 
consent of Congress. 

But the votes the majority leaders calcu¬ 
lated upon having were admittedly barely 
enough to win a victory for the Presidency 
at the expense of Congress and the Consti¬ 
tution. 

In the voting to take place this week, the 
margin would almost certainly be slim, one 
way or another. 

The outcome would depend In part upon 
how many Independent conservative Demo¬ 
crats would vote to send the pending reso¬ 
lutions back to committee to be redrafted In 
the form of a “Joint resolution,” which would 
require action by the House of Representa¬ 
tives. 

It would depend In part also upon how 
many New Deal Republicans would desert 
their party, and sacrifice on the altar of 
Roosevelt-Truman Internationalism, the con¬ 
stitutional safeguards against Executive 
usurpation bequeathed to the American peo¬ 
ple by the founders of the Republic. 

It was Easter time. Day after day the 
Senate galleries were packed with American 
men and women. 

How disillusioned they must have been. 

On one aide of the magnificent new Senate 
Chamber Wherry. Taft. Bricker, Kem. Wat¬ 
kins. Dirxsen, valiantly defending the an¬ 
cient rights of Congress. 

On the other a vast expanse of empty 
seats, expressive of the utter contempt In 
which the Democrats, with a few splendid 
exceptions, like Btro, of Virginia, and Mc- 
CxjxLAN, of Arkansas, held the whole great 
debate. 


Disperiion Boys Seek t Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

OF ORXOON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. ANQELL. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 include an in¬ 
teresting editorial written by Royce 
Brier entitled “Dispersion Boys Seek a 
Site." which appeared in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle, March 8.1951: 

Dispersion Boys Seek a Site 
(By Royce Brier) 

At the various Important battlefields of 
the Civil War national parks have long 
been established. They are strewn with 
bronze markers set up by a hlstorloal 
society, naming fmmatlons and describ¬ 
ing the action, and with monuments erected 
by States and patriotic organizations. North 
and South. 

Oemeteries are also situated in the parks 
(it was a cemetery dedication which occa¬ 
sioned the Gettysburg Address). MlUlons 
of Americans visit these battlefields an¬ 
nually. studying the battles or seeking their 
family names, which are often to be found, 


a granite Immortality for some boy of 
eighteen. Among the favorites are. of 
course, Gettysburg and Bull Run, scene of 
the small first battle, July 21, 1861, and a 
big battle a year later. It Is but 26 miles 
from Washington. 

There Is a plan to disperse Government 
buildings due to the atom-bomb hazard. 
The planners are looking around for sites not 
too far from Washington, and have their 
eyes on some of the battlefield parks. They 
might save a few million bucks that way. 

The Washington Post last week described 
one of these exploration trips. A House Pub¬ 
lic Works Subcommittee went out to Bull 
Run. and members indicated they were Im¬ 
pressed with its possibilities as a building 
site. As you shall see. It Isn’t the first time 
Congressmen have sashayed out to Bull Run, 
and If you'll tolerate a prejudice, this second 
visit Is as dubious as the first. 

EfBclency Is splendid and Government 
thrift Is admirable, but It is possible to go 
overboard. One of the tendencies of our day 
Is to wonder If the national shrines and parks 
cannot be put to some more utilitarian use. 
No doubt there are gents In crowded Wash¬ 
ington who would set up a clerical section In 
Mount Vernon If they could get away with it. 

The weeks of July were hot and nerve 
wracking In the rolling land of Virginia. 
Beauregard, the elegant and learned fellow 
who had fired on Sumter, was sent to com¬ 
mand a rag-tag army of fire-eaters assem¬ 
bling north of Richmond to protect that new 
capital of the Confederacy. 

Lincoln was trying to get together a rag¬ 
tag army of greenhorns (excepting a small 
nucleus of Regulars) to protect Washington 
from seizure, which would be almost fatal to 
the Union at that Juncture—the Europeans 
had their tongues hanging out for it. A 
Brig. Gen. Irvin McDowell commanded this 
force under Puss and Feathers Scott, who 
was too old and fat to get into the field. 
Good man in his day, though. 

Beauregard showed some of the traits later 
displayed by McClellan, one overestimating 
his enemy. He Insisted McDowell bad a mag¬ 
nificent fifty thousand, whereas McDowell 
had thirty thousand, and thousands had 
never heard a musket go bang. 

So McDowell moved out from Arlington. 
It was the biggest army ever seen In Amer¬ 
ica; its ubiquity awed Congressmen and 
other Washington red-hots, who drove out In 
carriages of a Sunday morning to see the 
rebels trounced and brought back tied up 
with ropes. Boy. it was a day. 

Bo the battle began about 10 a. m. Some 
of the best generalship and some of the worst 
was displayed in the next few hours of dust 
and heat. The Confederate General Bee 
said: “There stands Jackson like a stone 
wall.” Colonel Sherman was there, but not 
Colonel Grant. Neither McDowell nor Beau¬ 
regard knew what went on or what to do. 
Each got but 18,000 of their roughly 30,000 
troops into combat. 

Late In the afternoon Beauregard and the 
rest of them thought they were licked. Their 
luck was McDowell and his men also decided 
they’d had it, and did something about It. 
They disengaged, brigade by brigade, and It 
went from retreat, to rout, to panic. The 
Congressmen and other sightseers got mixed 
in this fantastic melee, and pushed Into the 
ditches. Beauregard didn't pursue. He and 
Jeff Davis had a big row about It afterward. 
Jeff Davis never captured Washington, and 
he might have Monday. 

One cannot describe this first disaster to 
the northern arms In such stunning terms 
as it has been described: 

“The defeated troops commenced pouring 
into Washington over the Long Brl^e 

* * * The sun rises,- but shines not 

* * * The men appear, they come in dis¬ 
orderly mobs, queer looking objects, strange 
eyes and faces, drenched and fearfully wom» 
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bagg«M, bitotereii In th« fe«f 

* • * Amid tbe deep «xoMe]ii«nt, ero^ 
•nd motion, ond dotportto oaferaem. tt 
MOms ittntnge to aeo many, very many, of the 
aOldlere ele^nf^tn the mldat of att aleep- 
Ittf. They drop down anywtaera, on the et^ 
of hduaes, on the sidewalk, and deeply eleep 

* * * aome In squads, oomrades, broth* 
eta, cOoee to|etbtr-*and on them as they lay, 
sulkUy drlpa the rain • • • The hour, 
the day, the nltfbt passed, and whatever re* 
toms, an hour, a day, a night like that can 
never return again." 

Those ace thO words of Walt Whitman, 
who was there, and to air a prejudice a little 
further, ft would seem that when an hour, 
a day, a night can never return to Amerlea 
It would be well to leave the field where that 
travad bef^n ae tt Is. for quiet and memory, 
and not plaater It with neo*Oreek arohl* 
teeture and octopt motor*parks. 


Facific Coiit ShipbnlldiBg, t 1 m Ebb 

SrrENBION OP REMAHKB 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OPCAUrOBMU 

IN TUB HOU8B OF BBPBBSBNTATlVES 

Thuraday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on two occasions during the past 30 
years the Paelflc coast shipyards have 
been called upon to contribute to the 
bridge of ships which have supplied our 
forces in foreign wars. During World 
War XL the San Francisco Bay area was 
one of our lai'gest shipbuilding centers 
and many thousands ^ men were em¬ 
ployed in this activity. 

It should be remembered however that 
prior to 1039 the shipbuilding skills and 
organizations had been practically lost 
on the west coast through long disuse. 
A start was made in 1939 with the build¬ 
ing of two ships in an Oakland yard. It 
required 4 years to build up the industry 
to the full capacity required. It did not 
reach its maximum production until 
1943. Ultimately, the west coast pro¬ 
duced about half of the wartime tonnage 
even though the war was half over be¬ 
fore its full ability could be brought 
into use. 

Once more history is repeating itself. 
On the San Francisco Bay shores there 
are three major shipyards operated by 
private industry. The Todd shipyard 
in Alameda, on March 29,1951, was em¬ 
ploying only 128 skilled men. The 
Bethlehem yard in San Francisco was 
enmloying cmly 200 men, the lowest 
number in its history. The Moore dry- 
dock yard in Oakland was employing 
approximately 850 men, but all on repair 
work, most of which has probably al¬ 
ready been completed. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of 
these refnarks the letter, dated March 
26,1951. from Mr. ICario Gvossettl, busi¬ 
ness manager of Local 9, Shiplitters and 
Helpers of the Intematlcmal Brother¬ 
hood of Boiler Makers, iron Ship Build¬ 
ers and Helpers. Similar information 
has reacbedi me from other sources. Mr. 
QiOssettl'A letter, is as follows: 

1 am wilting to give you a (apart of the 
flonfiltions In the ShlpbulMtag and ablp- 
figalr mdustW in the 0att FkaaclMO Bay 


At prasent, you, like aaycme ehw, are bear¬ 
ing the ery that there is a labev shortage of 
Skilled meChaalos in the private shipyards 
Mid navy yards. Thta talk is an false, as 
there are plenty of unemployed Journeymen 
in the metal tradeo-unUme. 

As of thle writing. 1 will quote you eome 
figures of eome of the shlpyerds: 

Todd Shipyard. Ahoneda. is now at Its low¬ 
est, with 128 men. Very bad. 

Bethlehem, San Francisco, lowest it has 
ever been—300 men. 

Then there Is Moore Drydoek, which Is 
employing a little more than the above 
figiue, but it is only nq;>air work, and the 
men will probably be off by the time you 
receive this letter. 

The reason for It being ao slow Is that 
the Government has not seen fit to supply 
the waet-cosst abipyards with any ship con¬ 
struction or any amoimt of repair work. 

The navy yards are doing all the Navy 
work and trying to use up the manpower 
In the area. There Is a demand fas skilled 
gx the Ben Francisco Naval Ship¬ 
yard. also the Mare Island Navy Yard. Val¬ 
lejo. But why Is there a shortage in the 
navy ysrdsf 

1. They do not pay the prevailing rate In 
the area, which Is $1.98 per hour. The navy 
yards will not hire you tor this rate, but 
wlU at SlAl per hour. It is true they have 
two other rates of S1.8B and 81A7, but they 
toU us you must hire In at the minimum 
rate, which la SIjBI per hour. 

At present there le an order for 100 ship- 
fitters St the San Frandsco naval shipyard. 
I could fill that order and still have men 
available, if something could be done about 
getting at least the union scale in the navy 
yards. I have been trying to get my people 
to go Into the navy yards, but they are refus¬ 
ing to go in at the minimum rate, especially 
when they have 10 or 20 years experience 
behind them. They figure they are 
mechanics, and should be entitled to more 
than the xnlnlmiun rate. 

2. When you hire In at the navy yards, thev 
give you a strict physical examination, which 
is eliminating many ^ood mechanics. I say 
this Is unjust because the people they are 
hiring in are only temporary employees, and 
anyone who worked around the shipyards is 
bound to have a Uttle high blood pressxtre, 
or some other minor ailment. 

3. President Truman and the administra¬ 
tion a few months back told private Industry 
they should try to place as many handi¬ 
capped people to work as possible. The Gov¬ 
ernment should practice what they preach, 
and employ handicapped workers in the navy 
yards. 

4. After you are O.K.'d for work. It takes 
you from 8 to 4 weeks to go through a secur¬ 
ity test. By that time you are disgusted or 
broke: so you pick a Job some other place. 

Now, 1 have outlined some of the difficul¬ 
ties which one has to go through In order 
to work In the navy yards. 1 hope that some¬ 
thing can be done to make it easier to get 
employment In navy yarde. I know that the 
navy yards come under the civil service, and 
that there le psocedinre that one must follow, 
but on temporary employees I say If It Is 
poadble, aomsthi^ should be done to elimi¬ 
nate all this for temporary employees. 

One other thing, while 1 am writing, which 
I would like to oall to your attention, is that 
Z have seen a newa rtleaee stating that the 
Japanese finance Ministry agreed today to 
lease the ehlpbuUdli^: facUltiei at the former 
Japanese naval yard at Kure to the American 
National Bulk Oarrter Co. The Ann was un¬ 
derstood planning to build tankas In Kure. 
I a little Investigation should be made 
to find out why so insay Amartoan oompanlea 
am going foreign to perform tbeir woik. if 
It keeps up. tt would mem to me that the 
Amertcane may have to migrate to foreign 
eountrlee for emifioymeiit. 


PmmMh ht VbhtiM M the Mardki 
Laws 

EXTENSION OF BEtlABKB 

HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 

or SKODS nUUND 

IN ram hodsb of rbprbsentativbs 
Thursday, April 5. 1951 
Mr. FOQARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
most frightening social problem facing 
this country at the present time is the 
rising incidents of narootic-drug habits 
among the young school children of both 
sexes as reported in so many large cities. 
As a rule, both school officials and the 
police find themselves without means to 
check the growth of this evil and face 
an impossibility in their attempts to 
eradicate it. There is reason to believe 
that the spread of this most horrible of 
vices, believed by some medical authori- 
tiew to be incurable, is being deliberately 
fostered for purposes of profit. 

The Federal Narcotics Bureau has re¬ 
ported that illegal traffic in narcotics has 
advanced at such a stepped-up rate that 
peddlers have even stooped to giving 
teen-agers free shots to start them on 
the road to addiction. The United States 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lex- 
liigton, Ky.. reported last November that 
in the first 10 months of 1950 It had 
received 203 addicts under the age of 
20 years as compared to 13 in 1948. The 
Lexington Hospital is the only public one 
convenient to the larger centers of drug 
addiction and is indicative of the trend 
now existing. 

One of the worst aspects of the prob¬ 
lem is that the drug habit leads very 
quickly and almost inevitably into crime. 
The craving for the drug soon surpasses 
the possibility of satisfying it, and thus 
the girls resort to prostitution and the 
boys to various forms of crime, includ¬ 
ing robbery and hold-ups. In order to se¬ 
cure money with which to procure addi¬ 
tional supplies. Or of equal gravity they 
become purveyoi’S of the drug and are 
used as the means of recruiting new 
victims. 

A perusal of newspapers from most 
cities in this country shows that the 
problem is Just about universal in scope. 
Attempts have been made and are con¬ 
tinuing to be made to combat this vicious 
evil but with little permanent effect. A 
’major enforcement hitch is that nar¬ 
cotics laws carry light sentences. Per¬ 
sons convicted of narcotics offenses are 
fined relatively small amounts of money 
and if Imprisoned are sentenced for 
short periods of time. In this respect 
the penalty for conviction is certainly 
not a deterrent to continuing violation 
and court records Indicate that proba¬ 
tion is often granted the violator which 
permits him to carry on his filthy 
operations. 

It has been proved that in those areas 
where a realistic approach to the prob¬ 
lem has been made through heavy fines 
and long terms of imprisonment, viola- 
tioos have amazingly decreased. Ap¬ 
parently the only lansuage which these 
villainous and foul traders in human 
misery understand is fear of actual, ef¬ 
fective punishment. 
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With tihls thought in mind, X have to« 
day submitted a biU to amend the pen¬ 
alty provisions applicable to persons con¬ 
victed of violating the narooUc laws. 
This bill would provide heavy mandatory 
fines and compulsory minimum sen¬ 
tences greatly in excess of those au¬ 
thorized in the present law. A manda¬ 
tory life imprisonment is called for upon 
conclusive evidence that the offense is 
the third conviction of the offender. 

While this may seem to be quite dras¬ 
tic it still does not actually make the 
punishment fit the crime. Those of us 
who have had the misfortune to have 
seen, at first hand, the ravages of dope 
addiction well realize this. There could 
be no punishment which wo\ild ade¬ 
quately compensate for the human suf¬ 
fering and misery caused by this afBic- 
tion worse than death itself. 

X am convinced that if this bill should 
be enacted into law it will check and 
greatly reduce the present widespread 
violations of the narcotics laws. It will 
certainly give our enforcement officials 
an effective and much-needed weapon 
with which to combat that vicious and 
fiendish industry. 


Importance and Responsibility—‘Btireta 
of Ordnance, Navy 

EXTENSION OF REMARBCS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 

or AKKAMBAS 

XN THE HOUSE OF BXPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April S, 1951 

Mr. HARRIS. X had the very special 
privilege of being present and hearing 
an interesting, forthright, and outstand¬ 
ing speech of Rear Adm. M. F. Shoeffel, 
United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance. United States Navy, before 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Camden, Ark., on Tuesday 
evening, March 27, 1961. 

There were some 800 people who at¬ 
tended this annual dinner meeting and 
heard Admiral Schoeffel discuss the 
duties, responsibilities, and the impor¬ 
tance of the Bureau of Ordinance of the 
Navy Department. On this occasion the 
Navy was honored with special emphasis 
on the naval ammunition depot at Shu¬ 
maker. which is near Camden, Ark. 

X was very much Impressed as were 
those who had the privilege of hearing 
the Chief of the Naval Ordnance, in that 
the reactivation of this depot as a vital 
part of our ordnance program is of such 
great importance to our naticmal defense 
and mobilization program, our future 
security, and our efforts toward a real 
and lasting peace. 

X am sure the admlrars discussion 
would be of real interest to every Mem¬ 
ber of this Congress, x ask unanimous 
consent that it may be included in the 
Record: 

The reason for being of the Bureau of 
Ordnance Is to furnish the firepower which 
enables our Navy to be a potent member of 
the team dedicated to the preservation of a 
free world. 


Tha MspoaslbUlty of the Bureau includes 
seaearoh and development, manufaetura, 
procurement, maintenance, storage, and Issue 
of all offensive and defensive arms and arm¬ 
ament of the Navy—air. surface, and sub¬ 
marine-plus a considerable responsibility 
for the arms of the Marine Corps. 

Xn discharging these responsibiUties the 
Bureau depends partly upon Its own stations, 
partly upon otir friends in khaki or in Air 
Force blue, partly upon universities, and 
partly upon Industry. The faoUities outside 
the Navy have always played an important 
part in the program of the Bureau in con¬ 
nection with our requirements for certain 
types of ordnance—and when we must 
go to mass production in times of emergency. 
But to discharge every phase of its responsi¬ 
bility effectively, the Bureau must rnaintam 
the hard core of its own ordnance shore 
establishment. Including its research labora¬ 
tories, ordnance plants, and ammunition 
depots. 

The Bureau's own part of Its research pro¬ 
gram is conducted principally at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak. Md., and 
the Naval Ordnance Test Station, Ihyokern, 
Calif, our center for research, development, 
and design of rockets is at Inyokern, Calif., 
which covers over 1,000 square miles in the 
Mojave Xlesert, and is actually a town in it¬ 
self. As I develop my subject you will see 
why rockets are of particular interest to you 
here in Camden. The Naval Oun Factory in 
Washington, D. C., is our principal manu- 
factwlng plant for hardware. Aviation fire- 
control equipment and bombsights are made 
at Naval Ordnance Rant, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
torpedoes at Naval Ordnance Plant, Forest 
Park, 111.; and the Naval Powder Factory at 
Indian Head. Md.. produces the most ad¬ 
vanced types of explosives. Much of this 
equipment is tested and proved at the Naval 
Proving Ground, Oahlgren. Va. 

NaviU ammunition depots, located at stra¬ 
tegic points throughout the United States, 
comprise the largest part of the ordnance 
shore establishment. The principal func¬ 
tions of these depots are to load, store, repair 
and issue all types of ammunition. The im¬ 
portance of the repair and storage functions 
cannot be overemphasized. Our experience 
during World War I and in the initial phases 
of World War II. when this coimtry had se¬ 
rious deficiencies in both armament and 
ammunition, has illustrated most forcefully 
the mistake of throwing away prematurely 
any ammunition that can be salvaged. 

VJ-day came while most of our Navy was 
In the far western Pacific area preparing for 
what might have been the greatest cam¬ 
paign of the entire war. As a result of pre¬ 
paring for that operation, very large stocks 
of ammunition remained on hand in Septem¬ 
ber 1046. It is to the everlasting credit of 
the responsible people in the Bureau and at 
its ammunition depots that a large part of 
these stocks was available for use within a 
few hours after President Truman ordered 
United States forces to meet the Commu¬ 
nist threat in Korea. In spite of budget 
limitations, in spite of higher priorities for 
research and development of new weapons 
and ammunition, and in spite of the neces¬ 
sity for expenditures of new tjrpes of am¬ 
munition for trainli^, the Bureau was able 
to keep reserve stocks, totaling approxi¬ 
mately $2,600,000,000 in value, in serviceable 
oond'tion. The genuine saving to the tax¬ 
payers has afforded all of us Justifiable sat¬ 
isfaction. Since 1946, nearly 600,000 tons 
of rockets, bombs, projectiles, and related 
items which make up the fire power of your 
Navy, have been reconditioned annually, at 
a cost of approximately 8 percent of the re¬ 
placement value. 

The Naval Ammunition Depot, Shumaker, 
Ark., participated s^mifioantly in that far- 
reaching reconditioning and storage program 
until 1040, when national economy measures 
necessitated a severe cutback in all of our 


ordnance stations. Many of our depots, in¬ 
cluding Shumaker, were placed In mainte¬ 
nance or inactive status at that time. 

The outbreak of hostilities in Korea last 
June changed the picture overnight. "Praise 
the Lord and pass the ammunition” became 
more than Just a forgotten melody. OoarSal 
ammunition depots and overseas bases 
worked practically around the clock loading 
the ammunition for our fighting forces. To 
keep pace with the tremendow expansion in 
expenditures and replacement requirements, 
reactivation and expansion of the ordnance 
shore establishment was given No. 1 priority. 
After a survey made in August 1080, it was 
decided to reactivate the Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Shumaker, as the Nation's primary 
facility for the production of rockets. 

As you know, one of the most effective and 
spectacular weapons in the Korean fighting 
to date has been the rocket. Cairier-based 
Navy and Marine planes have been blasting 
away with rockets at enemy Installations, 
including railroad bridges, ammunition 
dumps, trains, trucks, and the like, and in 
close support of the troops. The ^Tlny Tim." 
the Navy’s largest and most powerful rocket, 
which was developed toward the end of world 
War n and produced at Shumaker, for use 
against enemy shipping, is being used with 
telling effects against land targets in the 
Korean War. The Navy is also supplying 
rockets to the Air Force for its vital role in 
beating down the Communist threat. In the 
surprise Inchon landing rockets loaded at the 
Shumaker depot contributed materially to 
the success of the operation. These Included 
both aircraft rockets and rockets launched 
from amphibious fire support ships. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, the plant 
at Shumaker came into being during the lat¬ 
ter part of World War 11, to meet the lack 
of production facilities for all types of 
rockets. It was named after the late Oapt. 
Samuel Bobert Shtunaker, United States 
Navy, who, as head of the Research Division 
of the Bureau of Ordnance, had contributed 
In a great measure to the development of 
the modern Navy rocket. The site for the 
plant, near Camden. Ark., was selected by a 
special board appointed for the purpose as 
the most favorable of a number under con¬ 
sideration and Investigation. 

The original plans for the Shumaker plant 
called for an expenditure of approximately 
$200,000,000. A little over $100,000,000 had 
been expended by the time VJ-day arrived, 
and construction was suspended. The first 
rockets were produced on April 26. 1046, Just 
6 months and 4 days after work on the plant 
was initiated. The shooting phases of that 
war ended before the full benefit of the 
plant’s productive capacity could be realized, 
and operations were necessarily drastically 
curtailed in the fall of 1946. 

Upon the reactivation of your naval am¬ 
munition depot here last September, $83,000,- 
000 was made available mainly for the con¬ 
struction of the following additional faclU- 
tles: 

1. Completion of three production lines. 

2. Expanded electric battery charging 
buildings. 

8. Construction of 120 magazines. 

4. Construction of 28 storehouses. 

6. Completion of cafeteria of 1,000 ca¬ 
pacity. 

0. Construction of bachelor civilian quar¬ 
ters. 

In addition to the bachelor civilian quar¬ 
ters. the Bureau is now seeking approval for 
the construction of a number of family 
housing units. 

In order to test rockets at greater distances 
—a distinct advantage in the utilization of 
these weapons—we are extendihg the test 
range approximately 7 miles beyond its pres¬ 
ent limits. There are obvious advantages and 
economies in having test ranges located at 
the loading plant. 

When the construction here la completed 
a thumbnail sketch of the situation will 
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bt th«t «t Xnyokem wUl be 

aMbblid bef«. Iftom etery lot prodnoed 
here a rnunber will be teated on tbe xamea 
ae«!Oaa the nver. Imployment for the our» 
teht eomtmetlon work wlU probably reach 
a p^ of about 9.000 employees very shortly, 
and Should hold that figure for eereral 
ihostha. Addmohal ftmda are being re¬ 
quested for the purpose of continuing the 
neoeesary espanshm of the fapllttles to keep 
pace with our planned requirements. 

The deactivation of Shumaker in 1940. 
brought about by sharp national economy 
measures, necessarily entailed a eorre s pond- 
Ing large-scale cut-back in the Navy payroll 
of this community. The low p^t was 
reached on June 90, 1900. when only 141 
people were employed. This employment 
represented an approximate monthly payroll 
of 996.900. Emi^oyment increased rapidly 
ujwa the reactivation of the station and by 
liarbh 1. 1961, the number of workers had 
increased to 1.158. with a monthly payroll 
of about 9800.00b. The estimated employ¬ 
ment figure for June 80 of this year is 2.380. 
with a corresponding Mproxlmate In c re ase In 
payroll to $1^,000. ^1^ tentative plans of 
the Bureau include even more expansion in 
the following year and a payroll that may 
exceed a million dollars a month. We have 
stU4tted the labor market in this area and 
are confident that with the listo and co¬ 
operation of aU concerned we will be able 
to reach the higher employment levtf. It 
has been particularly interesting to me to* 
learn recently that your retail sales in Oain- 
den for the entire year of 1980 amounted 
to about a million and a half dollars. You 
can see that in a few months the Navy pay¬ 
roll alone should equal that figure every 
6 or 8 weeks. 

The personnel figures that 1 have Just out¬ 
lined are based on the requirements neces¬ 
sary for the depot to accomplish its as¬ 
signed mission. I repeat that the mission 
most Importantly includes: The preparation, 
loading, storage, and issuing of rocket-type 
ammunition and the reoondttlonlng and 
preservatUm of rockets and related ammu¬ 
nition parts. 

X am sure that all of you have a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding of the tremendous 
problems which are bound to arise when 
facilities and inroductlon must be increased 
at such a r^iid pace. I know that I apeak 
for Captain OuUen and his staff, as well as 
for the Bureau of Ordnance, when I assure 
you that everything possible will be done to 
accomplish the objectives neoeasary to dis¬ 
charge our obUgatlona. with tbe least pos¬ 
sible disruption to the commimity. After 
all, the plant Is an integral part of yoiir 
community. Many of tbe emplo ye es are 
relatives and neighbors of yours. I feel con¬ 
fident that all of you. together with the many 
other loyal dtiaena which make up this fine 
oommunity, will bear with ua In our growing 
pains In the ersatlon of this great Americ a n 
arsenal. 

Bven when the present emergency sbaU 
have pasted, the naval a mmu n lt lc m depot, 
Shumaker. wUl occupy an Important place 
in the permanent ordnance establishment 
of the Navy at ita priaelpgl xockat-asaambly 
faculty. 


UikiridllililiffTiiidi^ 

gCTEBNSlON OP RKMARKB 

HON. mi roiWroSE ROGERS 

XN T^ BOUSB Of! BVBIBIIITAlXVai 
Wetfnegtfag. MpirU 1991 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuaetts. Mr. 
Breaker, under leave to extend my re^ 


xaaxks in the Rscois, 2 include the fol¬ 
lowing telegram: 

Wsamrafow, D. 0.« April 4,1951. 
BOn. muam Nouaa Bomaa, 

Homs Ogloe BuUding, 

WiMblfigton. D. C.; 

Bequsst by cable from Borne to forward 
foUowiag msssaga from National Oommander 
Brie Cooke, jr., to you: 

**Beoent tour of Korean battle front and 
American tnatallatlonealaewhem in Aaia and 
Burope confirms belief universal mUltary 
training would have prevented untold cae- 
ualtlea, aaved many American lives, and wUl 
stsengthen our future defense sgainst com¬ 
munism. Tbe American Lsglon urfl^ aup- 
pert for untveisal military training and is 
stronger oppoaad to any amendment that 
would defer it or separate it from present 
bill.** 

OraavUle 8. Bldley. Bdward A. Hayes. 
P err y B r o wn, Warren B. Atherton. 
B. W. Gearhart. Fred Alger. George N. 
Craig. Bay O. amber, Bruce Hender¬ 
son, American Legion Security Train¬ 
ing Committee. 


Addresi of Edwerd T. T. WHIittif 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or niw Toxx 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, ApHl 9. 19S1 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent. I include in the 
Rkcoko an address delivered by Edward 
T. T. Williams before the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Manufactur¬ 
ers Association. November 29, 1950: 

X am sore all of you axe somewhat sober 
as the result of the news that has come from 
Korea. I know X am. We are somewhat Uke 
the men who carried a ease of chronic ap¬ 
pendicitis around with him for e or 7 months, 
and than because of acute pain was forced to 
consult a suigson. Tbs surgeon, after ex¬ 
amination. said in effect: **Tes. you're going 
to have to go Into the hospital Immediately 
for an amiendeetcHny; and while you’re there 
and so Umg as you wlU be under a general 
anesthetic snway, perhaps rd better remove 
those two growths that you have—one on 
each eye. They seem to be at least 5 years 
old each." 

As ws look at the International scene, we 
can readily see that Russia has a purpose, 
a single-minded purpose. We know that 
Russia Is growing stronger, that Russia is 
ruthless sod that Rumia is realistic; and 
whan I say Buasia. X mean intematUmal com¬ 
munism. 

Xt must be equsUy apparent to you. ae you 
have watched the domestlo scene, that we 
la ck purpose, unless you want to caU self- 
defense a purpose. Ws have engaged In a 
curiously Inoonsiitant form of Ideali s m . 
Certainly we have lacked reality. 

Our people talk about tbe fact that western 
etvlUaatlon Is threatened by communism. 
Most dont know what la meant 

bf wsetem civlUiatlon. Tty it on some of 
your friends. Aik thorn what they mean 
when they say w es t er n dvtUmtlon. Tou*ll 
get all aorta of anaweis. 

acme wfll teU you It started with the 
Qntko, SomewUl MyouitlBObilstlanity, 
which ia absurd beoanaf there are many Jews 
In western civUlaatkm. Some will tsU you 
tt Is a standard of Itvlng. Some wlU say It is 
Stemocraoy. To ms western elvUIxatlon as 
we live it and practice It today Is less than 
409 jsars old. • 


The line of demarcation between medieval¬ 
ism and western clvflieatloa occurred with 
the eetabllehment of the Xhitch Republic. 
Oaret Garrett aelected the significant date 
ae being Pebniary 15, 1868. On that day 
Philip n of Spain condemned the Dutch to 
die as a nation of Bible readers and heretics. 
For 10 years there had been religious eonfliet 
In tbe Netherlands. Philip was determined 
to oonvwrt tbe Dutch to Oatholicism. The 
stubborn Dutch were squally determined not 
to be converted. And the Dutch fought with 
a bitter reelstanoe. *rhey fought as Individ¬ 
uals. they were not effectively oiganlsed. It 
waa a very pereonal thing and they fought 
personally. 

Philip cent Alva to the NCtherlanda to en¬ 
force his edict. The I>utoh were tortured. 
They were put to the raCk. They were con¬ 
demned to die. They were executed. And 
as the condemned were oarted through tbe 
streeta in tbe early momlti^ they would 
scream at the men and women who would 
omne out In the early morning to watch them 
going to he killed. They would exhort the 
watchers not to succumb to the Spaniards. 
And when men talk under those circum¬ 
stances What they have to say carries weight. 

As a matter of fact, what they said carried 
■o much weight In the Dutch realstanee and 
it became eo bitter that the Rpaniards put 
steel rings over tbe tongues of the men and 
women who were being led to be executed, 
and they had the foieslght to heat thoee 
steel rings first so they would sear the 
tongues of the men and women in the carte 
and Giey cou ld not 

When Alva notified Philip that right after 
holy week in 1568 he was going to execute 
800 Dutchmen, it was qtilte apparent that 
mass murder was being practiced. That con¬ 
dition went on for approximately 49 years. 
Forty-nine years is a lifetime, and it was a 
long lifetime In those days. Xt wasn’t a ques¬ 
tion of who was right axal who was wrong: 
it was a qtnstlon of survival. 

When the Prince of Orange finally put into 
words and ph ra se s some of the theories of 
natural law, that men do have Inalienable 
rights with respect to religion and tbe oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue both their economic and 
religi^ ends, and when Queen mixabeth 
sent over 4,000 soldiers the Dutch became 
ftee. The Dutch Bepuhlie rote on the ashes 
of Its xnartyrs and became in a short period 
of time the economic Bchocdmaster of Burope, 
because for tbe firet time tbe great liberals 
of tbe day bad achieved their purpose. They 
had Creed tbe individual from a bureaucratic 
system at administrative eontrol and law as 
ixraetlced at that time by crown and church. 

Wall, when the British looked across ^e 
channel at this sudden rise of the Dutch, 
this dynamic upsurge, they were a Ifit pus- 
Bled, because even though Elisabeth had 
helped the Dutch, ahe didn't do It because 
Bhe liked tbe Dutch; she did it because she 
hated Philip. Philip was trying to put Mary 
Stuart on the throne of England and Elisa¬ 
beth didn't like that. 

In England at the time, curiously enough, 
the prevailing religious jfi&ilosophy had it 
that an Englhdi gentleman could not work 
and go to heaven—less than 400 years ago. 
Be could pawn his wife’s jewels and go to 
heaven, but be couldn’t lend money. The 
Jews became the moneylenders of England 
beeauae of that. It wasn’t until the Puri¬ 
tans incorporated In their religious phllos- 
<H;»hy the fact that a man’s work was bis call¬ 
ing and that a man could have a moral tone 
in his business which paralMed the moral 
tone of his perecmal life that it was accepted 
practice In Eni^and that a gentleman could 
work and go to heaven. 

When the Puritans threw out the heredi¬ 
tary rulers of England and ended the feudal 
syatmi in England, they drew the line of 
dsBoareatlon between medievalism and west¬ 
ern elvlllsation as we know It, because they, 
too, freed the individual from a biireaucratio 
system of administrative control under 
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Which he was helpless to pursue his religious 
eeonoBiio ends. 

Well, it WM only natural, when the Colo¬ 
nists came to this country—and. as you may 
recall, many of them went from England to 
Holland and then came here—^that they 
should carry along that philosophy, the 
philosophy of western civilization in which 
the individual was to be free to pursue his 
religious and economic ends and in which 
he and his fellows, collectively, were in con¬ 
trol of the economic stability of the state 
through the control of taxation and through 
the control of the monetary system. 

Now, all through the upward surge of 
western civilization as we know it in these 
last 400 years, as the French Revolution made 
Its contribution, as France and England and 
Holland and the United States made their 
contribution to what I am describing, the 
hammer in the forge of western civilization 
was made up of the men and women who 
worked and saved and put their substance 
to work, to productive use; the men and the 
women who worked harder or studied harder 
or strove harder to make a larger-than-usual 
contribution in order to receive a larger- 
than-usual reward. 

Well, here we are in the United States to¬ 
day facing a crisis. Five years ago we were 
the most powerful Nation on earth. We were 
so strong that we were stronger than any 
possible coalition of two or three nations. 
We were so efficient that we could turn out 
more and better goods than any two or 
three nations on earth. We were so patri¬ 
otic that our sons, almost barehanded, fought 
the Japwese until they received material 
support. And here we are. looking at Russia, 
and we are a bit apprehensive. What has 
happened? 

A Swiss historical philosopher by the name 
of Burckhardt once said a very profound 
thing. He said, in effect “National civili¬ 
zations persist not in relation to their power 
or their patriotism or their efficiency, but 
In direct relationship to the extent to which 
they learn and apply the lessons of their own 
history." 

If power 6 years ago hasn't sufficed to make 
us strong today and if efficiency doesn’t leave 
us too confident and if patriotism may not 
be enotigh, where along the line have we 
failed? Why is it that we are a bit appre¬ 
hensive? What has happened to change the 
pattern? Where did we fall to learn and 
apply the lessons of our own history? 

Well, we broke the pattern in England 
and the United States when we introduced 
the theory of direct taxation. When Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft signed the Federal income- 
tax law, it is reported that he said something 
like this: "I feel this is unconstitutional, but 
I am going to sign it because I don't think 
it will ever exceed 4 percent.” 

Lenin once wrote a note to the Communist 
organizers in Switzerland. He said, in effect, 
"If you can persuade the Swiss to adopt a 
federal system cff direct taxation, that will 
be the shortest road to socialism and com¬ 
munism.'' Lenin knew what he was talk¬ 
ing about. 

We might have gotten by with a system of 
direct taxation if limits had been establi^ed, 
but when, on September 80, 1930, the British 
went off the gold standard and when, 3 
years later, we followed, we separated, you 
might say, the other half of this broken pat¬ 
tern. We broke it twice. 

Let us see what happened. Let us assume 
now that in New York or Chicago or your 
home town, whatever It may be, the city 
council were to meet tomorrow and pass a 
resolution and submit that resolution to the 
voters for approval. A resolution which read 
to the effect that all of the voters of that city, 
all of the citleens of that city, would relin¬ 
quish to the city council the unlimited right 
to take any or all of the income of the citi¬ 


zens of that town. Do you think that reso¬ 
lution would be adopted? You know as well 
as X do that if that were presented to any 
group of citizens by any city council in the 
United States it would be voted down, pos¬ 
sibly 100 to 1. And yet. the citizens of the 
United States have given that power to 
another group of men who might Just as 
well be called a city council, because they 
are no different. They Jiut happen to be 
called Congressmen and Senators. They 
have that power, and when they have that 
power in an unredeemable currency, as has 
been the case now for almost 30 years, 
they can abuse the power without penalty. 

In other words, prior to that combina¬ 
tion. if a government made fiscal mistakes 
it had to pay penalties. It had to pay high¬ 
er Interest rates on borrowed money. Per¬ 
haps it could not borrow money. Everyone, 
including the taxpayers and the citizens, 
became aware of the fiscal failures of the 
party in power. But since we put that com¬ 
bination together, the prevailing British 
Government or our Government can waste 
31.000,000.000 or 32,000,000.000 or 33.000.- 
000,000 Without penalty. They can hide 
31.000,000,000 and we can hardly find it. 

When there was given to succeeding 
groups of legislators in England and the 
United States this right of direct taxation 
in a nonredeemable currency, we made it 
possible for them, through unlimited con¬ 
trol of the financial substance of the peo¬ 
ple. to establish bureaucratic systems of 
administrative law. Operating under the 
popular and painless analgesic of social re¬ 
form, so dear to the heart of politicians 
hoping to perpetuate themselves in office, 
it was a simple matter to mask the symp¬ 
toms of economic and political rot which 
grew insidiously under the surface. The 
unlimited power to collect money from the 
people brought with it the unlimited power 
to distribute money. Control over the eco¬ 
nomic life of the individual was the result. 

And BO, as we look at this picture, we 
discover that the wheel has turned. At 
the time of the Dutch Republic, the great 
liberals were the men who wanted to sep¬ 
arate and free the individual from a sys- 
' tern of bureaucratic control. They wanted 
to free him from the state, to pursue his 
religious and economic ends. The great re¬ 
actionaries were those who wanted to im¬ 
pose bureaucratic controls upon him 
through the state or the. church. Throiigh 
the cleverness of words, the meaning has 
changed, and today the great liberals are 
those who argue tot state control, for bu¬ 
reaucratic controls. They argue in opposi¬ 
tion to the freedom of the individual, and 
the great reactionaries are those who are 
talking as I am talking today to you. 

As that wheel has turned, the Catholic 
Church has turned with it. The Catholic 
Church, philosophically wise in the ways of 
history, has made the complete turn of 
the wheel and is today the arch opponent 
of international communism. It under¬ 
stands the deep, underlying problem. 

Many intelligent people have made the 
turn of the wheel, too, but not too fortu¬ 
nately Sot them. You remember that I told 
you that the hammer in the forge of west¬ 
ern civilization was the group ot people who 
worked harder, who saved and who put their 
substance to productive use; also the people 
who tried to excel in the profession, sci¬ 
ences and arts, and in business, because out 
of it might come a greater reward. They 
were the hammer. But in the last 30 years, 
during which period the taxes in England 
went to 40 percent and England was broke, 
and the taxes in this country went to 80 per¬ 
cent and we were struggling against inflation, 
dwrlng that period these same men and 
women who were the hammer of western 
civilization became the anvil. They were 


hanunered from below by pressure groups 
and they were hammered from above by 
politloal manipulators. 

There is a political economist in England 
by the name of M. J. Bonn. He teaches. 
Be made a statement last winter, I believe, 
and he phrased it in the form of a question. 
He answered his question by the manner of 
his asking it. He said, “Is what we have 
in England today socialism, really, or is it 
a return to medievalism?" He knew what 
he was talking about. 

He knew that by these combinations of 
circumstances, chafing groups of politi¬ 
cians. conservative, liberal, or labor, were 
given power over the economic life of the 
citizenry, which was dangerous, bureaucratic 
controls through administrative law. And 
what do we find in this country? Oh, yes; 
we have a few Democrats and we have a 
few Republicans who have moral integrity 
and courage, but by and large the words. 
"Democrat” and "Republican," give only lip 
service to this broad, deep concept that we 
are discussing. 

In other words, what have they narrowed 
it down to? They have narrowed it down 
to the fact that the great goal of democratic 
government is to provide economic security 
for the individual. Under the guise of social 
reform, under the guise of the beneficent 
state caring for its people, they have nar¬ 
rowed the philosophy down to that single 
thought, and we have been talking about 
pensions, social security, and the protection 
of the Individual personally. Economic 
security—that is what is has narrowed down 
to. 

Meanwhile, time has proved that the secu¬ 
rity of the individual is not of paramount 
importance at all, because, through a com¬ 
bination of ignorance and political greed, 
political inepltude and group selfishness, we 
have created such a hodge-podge of economic 
confusion, mixing the good with the bad, 
mixing social reforms (some of which were 
good) with many other things that were 
bad, that we have threatened the economic 
security of the state itself. No longer is the 
security of the individual our paramount 
problem. 

Otir paramount problem is to consider 
what needs to be done to strengthen this 
cotmtry. J\ist as depositors in a bank can¬ 
not regard their five or ten thousand dollars 
as part of their economic security if the bank 
ooUapses. so must the citizens of a republic 
relinquish their personal security if the State 
collapses. Today, the principal question that 
we have to face is the political and economic 
stability of this country. 

You see, what we are facing is an odd test. 
The test is not whether our civilization is 
better than communism. The test is not 
whether our people have a higher standard 
of living or whether, under otir philosophy, 
people have a better opportunity to fulfill 
their aspirations. That is not the test at all. 
It is a much more startling, realistic test 
than that. The test for the immediate fu¬ 
ture is simply this: Which civilization is go¬ 
ing to survive? 

Oh, yes; over long periods of time, the good 
always wins out, But the Dane Ages lasted 
for hundreds of years. The Dutch suffered 
for 43 years. I am sure none of us wants 
to have the good win out after a 10-. 20-. 80-, 
or 40-year Interlude. 

We are therefore facing a test ot survival, 
and when you examine the civilizations of 
history—and 20 of them have already failed— 
you become oonsoious of the fact that one 
civilization does not conquer another. That 
never happens. The old civilization col¬ 
lapses. It breaks down frmn within, be¬ 
cause it has lost its poUtioal and economic 
stabUity. 

Now, let’s look at the Russian picture 
quickly. The Russ i a n s are dealing in hard 
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labor and hard money. They work on a 
piecework qretem. If you want to get more 
pay and more food, you make more gooda. 
Often they deal In gold because they have 
to, or they deal in barter because they have 
to. It is a rugged economic school in which 
they are operating. 

And what are we doing? We are dealing 
in soft labor and soft money. We have cre¬ 
ated a soft Oovemment which tries to pro¬ 
vide a soft future for all of our cltlsens. And 
in the process of doing It, through subsidy 
and through direct employment, we have 
created literally millions of economic para¬ 
sites. 

There was once an Englishman by the 
name of Lord Melbourne who said: “What 
the wise men promised has not come to pass, 
but what all the damn fools said would 
happen has happened.” Our so-called wise 
men have promised much for a long time. 
They have become professional promlsers. 
Meanwhile, we and others like us through¬ 
out this country of ours are the damn fools 
that Melbourne was talking about. We saw 
the things that were wrong. We disagreed 
with many of the things that were done. 
Often, we went along for superficial reasous. 
We knew the truth. We talked about It. 
We watched the moral and economic tone of 
this country go down, as expenditures and 
ambitions for social reform went up. 

Social reform is good when It can be di¬ 
gested in the political and economic scheme. 
Social reform Is bad when it cannot be di¬ 
gested. 

Now, our business happens to be closely 
related to the sciences and the professions. 
Often scientific men and professional men 
and men who follow the arts think that they 
are apart from the economic scheme. But 
we know that the scientific, professional, 
and cultural horizon is completely circum¬ 
scribed by the political and economic hori¬ 
zon. 

Witness what happened in this country. 
Bow much science and culttire and art did 
we have here until we achieved political 
and economic stability? And so, among 
scientists and professional men and those 
who follow the arts, these same apprehensive 
conversations took place. 

Woodrow Wilson once said, “Some men 
grow up and some men swell up.” We have 
watched our country in the last few years 
swell up and we have watched some of our 
politicians swell up. It takes a salary of 
$10,800 today to give a man essentially tne 
some as a salary of $10,000 In 1940. We 
have heard politicians talk, sometimes 
boastlngly talk, of the Increase In our na¬ 
tional product In terms of dollars. When 
we discuss these gains In terms of dollars, 
you know and I know that much of what 
we claim as gain Is just economic bloat. 
That Is all that It la-^conomlc bloat. 

Why U this subject of significance to a 
group like this on a day like thU, at the 
end of a meeting? Well, in my book it Is 
Important because one of the greatest de¬ 
faults that has occurred In history has been 
the default of the Intelligent American cit¬ 
izen—his default from his own responsibili¬ 
ties as a citizen. We. Melbourne's damn 
fools, who knew what was going on. stood off 
to one side. We weren’t organized the way 
the unions were. We weren’t in politics the 
way the politicians were. And, by and 
large, we were too lazy, too complacent, too 
self-satisfied and. in aU. too gutless to take 
issue and make a personal issue out of 
it and do something about it. 

Whom else would you expect to follow 
this pattern, examine the facts and be help¬ 
ful? Certainly, you couldn’t expect the first 
or second generation of Immigrants or labor 
unions to come up with it. You couldn’t ex¬ 
pect self-indulgent politicians to come up 
with it. You know as well as 1 do that 


with but few exceptions most of our poli¬ 
ticians are not leaders. They follow a sort 
of Oallup-poll technique. They use investi¬ 
gators to find out what the people want and 
then try to beat them to the punch by giving 
It to them. 

We, representing the intelligent segment 
of the American population, many millions of 
us, defaulted, because, unlike the Dutch who 
were willing to fight personally and unlike 
the colonists who did the same thing, we 
left often to lesser men in politics the re¬ 
sponsibilities for what was going to happen 
to this country. 

Now, as we look at the present situation, 
we say, “Well, after all. it looks as though 
we may be going Into another war and, you 
know, all the rules are off In a war.” Yes, 
that Is quite true; many of the rules are all 
off. But, If another war comes, who will 
many of the great patriots be? Won’t they 
corae from this same group that I am talking 
about? Haven't they come from this same 
group for 160 yeps? Isn’t It In our blood to 
bo patriotic? Won’t we all go to Washing¬ 
ton? Won’t our sons fight? Won’t our 
daughters get Into It? Hasn't It always 
happened and won’t It happen again? 

Of course It will, but I am here to say to 
you that If we do get Into heavy preparations 
for a war and If we do have to go through 
the travail and misery of It. if we do have 
to go through this fight once again, let’s 
learn a lesson from the past. Today all 
classes of oiur people—labor, farmers, profes¬ 
sional men and businessmen—are confused 
and anxious. They know something has 
happened and Is happening to our economic 
stability and they don't like it. Soon they 
will learn that our entire defense program 
is dependent upon our civilian economic 
stability. Soon they will learn that the 
continuous subsidy of voters of many classes 
with public money tends Inevitably to higher 
costa, greater subsidies and more Inflation. 
Even the pressure groups who benefit are 
beginning to worry. 

If, during this dUBcult, trying period, the 
intelligent thoughtful citizen of the United 
States Isn’t willing, savagely and bitterly. If 
necessary, to make a personal fight out of the 
issue of protecting our country from the 
political and economic self-indulgence that 
has arisen because of the breaking of the his¬ 
torically successful economic pattern, he will 
make another default. He will default on his 
own accoimt, as he has done for the last 10 
or 20 years, and be will also default on ac¬ 
count of his children and his children’s chil¬ 
dren, because they will not live as free men 
and women. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERKRT H. LEHMAN 

or xriw TOXK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, March 19), mi 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
made by the well-known economist, 
James P. Warburg, on March 10, 1051, 
entitled *’Let Us Debate the Real Issue.'* 
' While Mr. Waxhurg*s views are obvi¬ 
ously controversial and win not neces- 
sarl^ meet with general agreement, 
they are thoughful and very interesting. 


X believe they merit the consideration 
of the Members of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rscord, as follows: 

Let’s Talk About thx Real Isztns 
(By James P. Warburg) 

The great debate, which has been filling 
the CONoaxasiONAL Rzoobd. the front pages, 
and the airwaves, seems to me almost wholly 
Irrelevant. The question of sending troops 
to Europe prior to the outbreak of war should 
have been debated 2 years ago when the 
Atlantic security program was proposed to 
Congress and to the people In a regrettably 
misleading manner. This program actually 
Involved two commitments, only one of 
which was frankly disclosed when the treaty 
was placed before the Senate. 

It was made clear that the treaty com¬ 
mitted us to go to war with an aggressor 
against the European signatories. It was 
not made clear that the administration In¬ 
tended to go beyond the treaty and commit 
the United States to fight the aggressor along 
the line of the Elbe River In central 
Germany. 

In urging the Senate to make clear, when 
it ratified the treaty, that we were not under¬ 
taking to defend our allies by necessarily 
holding any particular line or frontier. I 
venttu-ed to point out the dangers which 
seemed to me Inherent In any such addi¬ 
tional commitment. These were; first, that 
we should thereby commit ourselves to a pre¬ 
announced strategy in a possible war with 
Russia: second, that a commitment to hold 
up a Russian Invasion In central Germany 
Involved building up a force, which as yet 
did not exist, precisely where It would be 
most likely to provoke rather than to deter 
attack: and, third, that to build up such a 
force we should either have to double our 
then existing combat strength and send most 
of It to Germany, or else rearm the Germans 
themselves. 

Senators Connallt, VAifDBNBEito, and other 
members of the Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee replied that the suggested clarification 
was not necessary, since no such seconU 
commitment was contemplated. They relied 
upon the unequivocal assurances of the ad¬ 
ministration witnesses that no substantial 
American forces would be sent abroad In 
advance of war and that the United States 
would In no circumstances permit the rearm¬ 
ing of Germany. 

Shortly after the treaty had been ratified, 
the administration sent up Its military aid 
bill and. In urging this measure, stated that 
its purpose was to prevent Europe from being 
overrun. In the event that an Invasion should 
be undertaken. To accomplish this purpose, 
the bill provided merely a paltry $1,000,- 
000.000. 

’This was the time when the great debate 
should have taken place. This was the time 
to make up our minds whether or not we 
could and should undertake the commit¬ 
ment. and. if so. to recognize clearly that It 
meant raising and equipping a powerful new 
combat force for European garrison duty. 
This was the time to ventilate the misgivings 
which are now belatedly expressed alter we 
have committed ourselves to the military 
defense of Western Europe’s frontiers. The 
issue of sending troops to Etirope Is no longer 
debatable except In terms of whether or not 
the United States shall go back on a solemnly 
given promise. That is why I say that the 
current great debate is irrelevant. 

There is, however, a much more important 
Issue before iu( which, so far, has not been 
debated at all. There Is an opportunity be¬ 
fore u»—perhaps our last—to extricate our¬ 
selves with honor from the stultifying posi¬ 
tion in which we now find ourselves. This 
opportunity will arise at the meeting of the 
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Council of Foreign MlnUters, for which the 
deputies are even now preparing the agenda. 

The Issue we shall face at that meeting— 
the Issue we should be debating now—Is 
whether we want a peace settlement In Bu- 
rope or the continuation of the arms race and 
the cold war. 

Unless I misread the signs, this Impending 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
will either signal the beginning of a process 
which leads to the reunification of Oermany, 
the healing of the great scar across the face 
of Europe, and the ultimate making of a 
European peace settlement, or else It will 
finalize the partition of Germany, the parti¬ 
tion of Europe, and the probability of 
eventual confiiot. 

The outcome lies very largely In our hands. 
It will be decided at least as much by the 
President and the Secretary of State, before 
Mr. Acheson goes to the conference, as by 
what happens at the conference Itself. 

« * • • * 

The Council of Foreign Ministers Is not 
about to resume Its function because we de¬ 
sired a meeting. Quite the contrary la the 
case. The Council is about to meet because 
the Russians stated last October that they 
would not tolerate the contemplated rearm¬ 
ing of Western Germany and demanded a 
meeting of the Council to discuss a renewal 
of the Potsdam pledge against remilitariza¬ 
tion and the carrying out of the Potsdam 
Agreement for the creation of a peaceful and 
united German nation. Our first inclination 
was to rebuff this proposal as a piece of ef¬ 
frontery. The French Inclination was to wel¬ 
come a meeting. The official British reaction 
was indecisive. Since October there has 
been a voluminous exchange of diplomatic 
notes. In which the western powers have 
tried to broaden the agenda for the meeting 
BO as to include all the various existing 
causes of tension, while the Russians have 
sought to confine the discussions as closely 
as possible to Germany. The Russian notes 
have been couched In the now familiar lan¬ 
guage of distortion, vilification, and assumed 
Kremlin Infallibility. The western replies, 
particularly those drafted in Washington, 
have borne the equally familiar hallmark of 
weary patience maintained with Increasing 
difficulty. They have breathed an atmo¬ 
sphere of “Well go through It all again, if 
we must, but, of course, no good will come 
of It." 

This atmosphere must be changed before 
our Secretary of State goes to a meeting 
which may well open or close for good the 
door that leads to a peaceful settlement. 
Certainly nothing can be expected of the 
conference. If we go to It without an affirma¬ 
tive plan of our own. If we go simply In or¬ 
der to defeat the Russian plan, whatever It 
may be, we shall continue along the present 
road to disaster. 

As a matter of fact, we know what the 
Russian plan is. The Russians told us all 
about It last October. Strangely enough, the 
Russian plan looks very much like our own 
plan for a German settlement before we 
abandoned hope of reaching a settlement. In 
1947. 

The Russians have proposed the unifica¬ 
tion of Germany. This was our aim from 
1945 to 1947. At that time two obstacles 
stood In the way: Reparations and disagree¬ 
ment as to the terms of unification. 

But, last October, the Russians proposed— 
and I quote their language—"the removal of 
all hindrances to the development of a peace¬ 
ful German economy." Now, If this phrase 
means anything at all. It means that the 
Russians are willing to forego further repara¬ 
tions, probably because they think they have 
extracted about everything they can extract 
from their puppet state. If true, this re¬ 
moves one of the two barriers that stopped 
us at Moscow 4 years ago. 


The Russians have also Indicated—less 
clearly, because this is obviously a bargain¬ 
ing point—^that they may be ready to permit 
free elections and the maintenance of the 
political freedoms in the whole of a unified 
Germany. This could be true if. from the 
Russian point of view, a democratic Germany 
(In the western sense) appears as less of an 
evil than a rearmed Western Germany. The 
hypothesis makes sense to me because the 
Politburo, while perhaps not too sincerely 
alarmed over the Inclusion of 260,000 Ger¬ 
mans In a western defense force, may In fact 
be very much alarmed over the possibility 
that, once rearmed, the Germans might slip 
out from under NATO control and go off on 
military adventures of their own. In this 
respect Russian femr of Germany Is rather 
similar to French apprehension. Neither Is, 
In my Judgment, unfounded. 

Be this as It may. it is, to say the least, 
possible that the second great obstacle en¬ 
countered at Moscow may also now be re¬ 
moved. 

Why, then, has our Government been so 
reluctant? 

It has been reluctant because the attain¬ 
ment of Its own alms In Germany now runs 
counter to Its program of pursuing the cold 
war until It has built the much-discussed 
situations of strength from which it wishes 
to negotiate. The truth is that our Govern¬ 
ment is caught between two contradictory 
policies, one of which It must give up or 
change. It wants to make Western Europe 
defensible against Russian Invasion before 
It negotiates a peace settlement. To do this, 
our Government thinks It must rearm West¬ 
ern Germany. On the other hand, our Gov¬ 
ernment wants to arrive at a peace settle¬ 
ment based upon a unified, peaceful, and 
democratic Germany. This Is Irreconcilable 
with seeking to Integrate the rearmed half 
of Germany—two-thirds would be more ac¬ 
curate—-In an antl-Sovlet coalition. 

The solution seems to me quite simple. 
More by accident than design, we have now 
maneuvered the Russians Into a position 
where they are apparently willing to unify 
Germany on our political terms, to give up 
reparations, to sign a peace treaty, to end 
the occupation and withdraw occupation 
forces. In other words, the threat of German 
rearmament has apparently given us the very 
situation of stren^h we needed to attain 
our ends. Then why not negotiate and find 
out whether this Is true? And. if It Is true, 
why not give up German rearmament In 
order to obtain the kind of peace settlement 
we have vainly sought for 6 years? 

As I see it, by foregoing German rearma¬ 
ment. we should not be giving up anything 
of real value to us In any case. Rearming 
Western Germany would not add to the 
strength of a West European defense, because 
the conditions on which West Germany 
might fight for the west would be precisely 
those conditions which would make France 
unwilling to fight. This has become abun¬ 
dantly clear In recent months. Furthermore, 
rearming Germany would actually add to 
Russian military strength, because It would 
make willing allies out of such presently 
unenth'uslaetlc satellites as Poland and 
Gzechotiovakla. On the other hand, rearm¬ 
ing Germany would almost certainly elim¬ 
inate what hope remains of helping the Ger¬ 
mans to become a peace-loving people; It 
would utterly destroy what little value there 
may have been In our democratic teaching. 
And, finally, rearming Germany and build¬ 
ing up a huge army along the Elbe River 
would be the most provocative thing we 
could do—the one course most likely to 
bring on a Russian Invasion before we were 
ready to meet it. It did not take General 
Eisenhower long to come to these conclusions. 

Because our proposal to rearm Germany 
was, in Itself, a foolish proposal—for the 
reasons Just stated—^I said, a moment ago. 


that we have attained our ends more by 
luck than good management. Shall we now 
be so unwise, so stubborn, so concerned with 
saving face as not to take advantage of this 
stroke of good fortune? 

Shall we now pursue the cold war as an 
end in itself, forgetting that we reluctantly 
embarked upon It only as a means toward 
reaching a peaceful settlement? 

I submit that the No. 1 Item of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Instructions to Mr. Acheson. when he 
goes to the conference, should read: 

“You are authorized to make It clear that, 
if a settlement of the German question can 
be reached under which a freely elected all- 
German Government will be enabled to guar¬ 
antee the political freedoms to all German 
citizens, under which a Just and honorable 
peace treaty may be negotiated, demilitari¬ 
zation assured, and occupation forces gradu¬ 
ally withdrawn, then the United States will 
gladly withdraw its suggestion for the In¬ 
clusion of German forces in the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty Organization." 

If our Secretary of State were to begin the 
discussions with a statement of that sort, 
defining precisely what we mean by political 
freedoms, the Council would at once buckle 
down to the problem which lies at the heart 
of Its assignment. If real progress were 
made toward reaching agreement on Ger¬ 
many, the Council would then find it in¬ 
finitely easier to move forward on the ques¬ 
tion of the long-delayed Austrian Treaty. 
This, In turn, would open the way to a dis¬ 
cussion of the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Hungary. Rumania, and Bulgaria; and, 
finally, to a general discussion of the gradual 
reduction of all armed establishments. 

If. on the other hand. Mr. Acheson follows 
the past pattern of the peripheral ap¬ 
proach—seeking to begin with a discussion 
of the Austrian Treaty or the troops main¬ 
tained by or in the Soviet satellites, and 
leaving the initiative, so far as Germany Is 
concerned, to Mr. Vyshinsky—then I should 
say that the chances of a constructive out¬ 
come will be slim. We shall then, In all 
probability, witness merely another sorry 
spectacle of procedural wrangling and propa¬ 
ganda speeches, In which the relatively po¬ 
lite rebuttals of the west will be no less 
Indicative of moral and Intellectual bank¬ 
ruptcy than the slanderous vituperations of 
Andrei Vyshinsky. 

The objection may be raised that a Ger¬ 
man peace settlement at this time, which 
would In effect "neutralize" Germany In the 
cold war, would “lay the great workshop of 
Europe wide open to Soviet aggression or 
subversion." 

So far as military aggression is concerned. 
I am not suggesting that we abandon our 
commitment to defend Western Europe. As 
an alternative to German rearmament, I 
proposed some months ago that we and the 
British agree to maintain—not In Germany, 
but in Prance and the Low Countries—an 
Anglo-American garrison of at least 20 divi¬ 
sions, provided that this force would be at 
least matched by our Continental Allies. 
This army would be no further from the 
Rhine than the Russian Army would be from 
the Oder. It would be a far more reliable 
force than one which included Germans. It 
would be far less provocative because It 
would not Include Germans, and because It 
would not be built up, as Is now contem¬ 
plated. right up against a Russian Army 
across the Elbe River. 

As for political subversion of a neutral¬ 
ized Germany, why should we fear that 
Russian Influence would be stronger than 
that of the west? Wendell WUlkle once re¬ 
marked that he could not understand why 
so many Americans made the assumption 
that, where democracy and communism 
come Into contact, communism is likely to 
win. Why should we assume that a truly 
free German people—by which I mean a 
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people treed not only from foreign coercion 
but from reneccent native reaction—ebould 
be aucoeptlble to Oommunlit conspiracy? 
This danger will be real only if a free Ger¬ 
many becomes a land In which the maseee 
are discontented, which means. If the Gov¬ 
ernment pwsues policies that allow the rich 
to become richer while the poor grqw poorer. 
If western influence Is directed toward true 
democracy, why should we fear that the Ger¬ 
man peo|ito will fall for the false promises of 
the east? 

The assumption that a “neutral" Germany 
WUI necessarUy faU prey to the Kremlin Is 
defeatism of the most dangeroias variety. 

Let me make certain that I have made my 
major point unequivocally clear. 

No matter what the Russians have done or 
failed to do In the past—no matter how un¬ 
truthful their often-repeated allegations as 
to our motives and actions—no matter how 
churlish the behavior of their negotiators— 
there Is now apparently—and I repeat, ap¬ 
parently—a real chance that a German peace 
settlement can be achieved. 

A German peace settlement is fundamental 
to a peace settlement in S\irope. A Euro¬ 
pean peace settlement Is a prerequisite for 
the establishment of enduring peace 
throughout the world. 

Even If a kindly history should absolve us 
of all blame for what has happened up to 
this moment, history will not forgive us if 
we fall—through stubbornness, or pride, or 
stupidity—to make the most of this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

May it be given to those harassed and over¬ 
burdened men, In whose hands rests not only 
our future but the future of all mankind, to 
selae upon this moment and to make It the 
turning point toward peace. 


Tke pRjallip Valley Daffodil Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

or WSSHXNGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Tues¬ 
day the House and Senate restaurants, 
abloom with bright yellow daffodils, 
brought to the Nation’s Capitol a bit of 
spring from my home State, the great 
and beautiful evergreen State of Wash¬ 
ington. This came about through the 
generosity of the Puyallup Valley Daffo¬ 
dil Festival, Inc., of my own Pierce 
County, to Representative Itea Tol- 
LEFsoN, from Tacoma, and to the 
Junior Senator from the State of Wash- 
ingtra. This corporation, each year, 
stages a colorful flower festival, the 
highlight of which is a parade of beauti. 
ful floats, for which over a million daffo¬ 
dil blooms are used each year. Festivi¬ 
ties during the 3 days of the daffodil 
festival take place in Puyallup and 
Sumner, in the fertile Puysdlup River 
Valley near Tacoma, and in Tacoma 
Itself. 

This year the festival will be held on 
April 0, 7, and 8. Out home we have 
to regard this annual festival, of 
which this is to be the eighteenth, as a 
sort of oflicial recognition of the coming 
of spring. 


The April Issue of Nation’s Business 
carries a well-illustrated article They’re 
Daffy Over Daffodils on this now 
nationally famous festival and in¬ 
dustry. The author is Blr. William L. 
Worden, a clrae friend of mine, who, 
when he isn’t traveling over the world 
pursuing his profession as a writer, lives 
in Tacoma. Many of my colleagues, I 
am sure, have read and enjoyed his 
articles written from Korea and Japan, 
which have been recently appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

Because Mr. Worden’s article in 
Nation’s Business tells the story of the 
daffodil bulb industry of the Puyallup 
Valley so colorfully, I am sure that the 
Senators will enjoy reading it, especially 
after having seen the blooms in the Sen¬ 
ate restaurant, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcoko. 

’There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THEVTa DArrr Ovxx Davtodils 
(By wmiarn L. Worden) 

The road waa narrow and the ruta were 
deep. Cumberaome Marmon aedana rlaked 
muddy ahouldera to let model-T Forda and 
four-cylinder Chevroleta get by. Ladies 
with elochea down over their ears anapped 
pictures with box cameras, and transplanted 
Dutch farmers patrolled fences to keep small 
boys from trampling all over rows of yel¬ 
low daffodils. The farmers did not care 
about the daffodil blooms but perspired for 
the bulbs below them. Tempers and radia¬ 
tors boiled over. 

It waa a mesa, Mid also a very typical 
April week-end scene on the byroads of 
Washington State’s Puyallup VaUey in 1027. 

On an early Saturday in April 1061, the 
highways of the PuyaUup Valley—wider now, 
and paved—will be lined with 80,000 or 40,- 
000 people, and the streets of Tacoma, 
Puyallup, and Simmer wUl hold another 
100,000, while floats, bands, and znarchlng 
organisations pass in a parade featuring 
1,000,000 daffodil blossoms. At the same 
time a fleld house will be filled with thou¬ 
sands of flowers—rare varieties and floral 
arrangements by professionals and ama¬ 
teurs. The following day ski races in the 
nearby mountains and a yacht parade on 
Puget Sound will also feature daffodils, as 
prises and decorations, respectively. 

This is an eye-filling show and has a 
mouth-flUing name—^the eighteenth annual 
Puyallup Valley DaffodU Festival. A vis¬ 
itor may wonder at the spectacle of four 
communities going into a week-end busi¬ 
ness paralysis over flowers; but he is not 
likely to suspvct either that this celebration 
grew out of a rural traffic jam, or that it 
has been thriving for 18 years just because 
people like yellow flowers. 

Daffodils don’t sound like much of an in¬ 
dustry, but they are. The valley is a 16- 
mUe-long, 8-mile-wide strip of rich soil along 
the banks of the Puyallup River between 
Mount Rainier’s glaciers and Puget Sound. 
It had been a hop-growing center since set¬ 
tlement days in the ISSO’s, but was reeling in 
the early I9a0’s under the twin blows of pro¬ 
hibition and a hop-kilUng insect pest. A 
United States Depu^ent of Agriculture ex¬ 
pert happened on the scene during a search 
for an area in which an American bulb in¬ 
dustry could he started to compete with the 
centuries-old Dutch monopoly on daffodils, 
tulips, irises, and lilies. Here he found sult- 
Able soil and landowners who were looking 
for a new crop. 

It was a hf^py marriage, from the start. 
Bulbs grew disease-free, li^er than the Hol¬ 


land imports and, most Important, a full 
8 weeks ahead of the Dutch season. Dutch 
immigrants supplied knowledge of bulb cul¬ 
ture and their Yankee neighbors buUt ma¬ 
chinery—4>ulb planters, diggers, and sort- 
era—to get away from the tedious handwork 
which always had been part of the industry. 
Almost Immediately bulb growing provided 
a profitable side line for a farmer with an 
acre or two to spare. lAter, it proved even 
more practical as a large-scale, industrialiaed 
farm operation. 

In the Puyallup Valley and half a doaen 
similar areas in Washington, Oregon, and 
Michigan, growers specialised from the first 
in supplying big, fat bulbs to florists and 
greenhouses. These were forced by the buy¬ 
ers—hence the importance of the 2-week 
seasonal advantage—and the blooms sold in 
January or February at high winter prices. 
A bulb with the unlovely name of the 
Double-nosed King Alfred became the pre¬ 
mium product because it would produce two 
big and spectacular blooms. 

The bulbs were good enough to capture a 
share of tlie American market immediately: 
and with World War II, the capture became 
complete. Machine methods, accurate grad¬ 
ing. disease-free guaranties, and competitive 
prices have kept the American bulbs abrea’st 
of Imports in the postwar years. 

As an industry, daffodil growing is firmly 
established on nearly a thousand Puyallup 
acres, producing 8,000,000 bulbs for sale an¬ 
nually. Washington State as a whole sells 
15,000,000. Bulb fields and sorting sheds 
provide Jobs for laborers, school youngsters, 
and housewives during the season; and the 
industry maintains skilled farm labor the 
year around—including men who can look 
down a row of thousands of daffodils in 
bloom, pick out two or three of the wrong 
variety and transplant them, still keeping 
their eyesight. 

Forty acres of daffodils in full bloom, with 
a show-capped mountain in the background, 
form a beautiful picture; but the blossoms 
have only about the same connection with 
the final product as tassels do to a field of 
corn. Careful bulb growers leave blossoms 
in the fleld until they begin to wither, then 
send crews in to top them, collecting the 
withered flowers as Insurance against pro¬ 
viding havens for pests but throwing them 
away once they are out of the field. To cut 
blooms before they start to wither reduces 
bulb size as much as 16 percent. 

Growers never had any commercial inter¬ 
est in the crowds who drove out to see the 
fields in the twenties. The market waa in 
New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, but not in 
the western Washington area where daffo¬ 
dils grow so readily that everybody has them 
In his own garden. The few flowers the 
grower might permit his children to sell 
from a roadside stand did not begin to equal 
losses caused by careless amateur photog¬ 
raphers and sightseers who ruined the back 
roads and trampled the bulbs. 

However, it’s hard to stop somebody who 
really wants to look at flowers. After a few 
abortive attempts, the growers decided it was 
easier to bring the flowers to the lookers. 

The town of Sumner started with a budget 
of 885 and a small parade at the height of 
the blossoming season. Trucks and wagons 
were decorated with a few thousand dis¬ 
carded daffodU heads. Simultaneously, a 
few of the major growers displayed a col¬ 
lection of their choice daffodils in a corner 
of the town’s high school gymnasium. 

Some Tacoma and Seattle newspaper pho¬ 
tographers showed up to take pictures—and 
the festival wm launched. The town of 
PuyaUup joined the celebration on another 
spring, and then Tacoma followed. The 
parade acquired bands, more floats, and the 
Inevitable festival queen. 

Today, the festival Includes the tiny town 
of Ortlng among the celebrants. A board of 
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dlreotoTB representing chambers of com¬ 
merce. business and growers works through¬ 
out the year without pay. Ski and yacht 
clubs cooperate by arranging their specialties 
In conjimctlon with the main show; and 
professional growers team with women's gar¬ 
den club members to stage the flower ex¬ 
hibition. 

The daffodil festival Is a big show—but 
you’d never guess it from the budget. 

Five thousand dollars is the most the 
directors ever have had—obtained through 
the sale of 60-cent daffodil buttons and 
through contributions. 

Da'^odll growers actually make the largest 
contribution. Since the war, the industry 
has begun shipping thousands of out flowers 
by air freight direct to city markets, thus 
short-cutting part of the old bulb-forcing 
system. But at the height of the cut-flower 
season, they deliver 1,000,000 flowers to the 
parade—selling them last year for $3.60 a 
thousand at a time when the going {Mrlce was 
$14. 

In the Puyallup Valley, a festival means 
that a couple of hundred businesses and 
businessmen, a farm Industry, a majority of 
the arei's feminine gardeners, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of one city and three country 
towns do a lot of work together. They brave 
vncertaln weather, blister themselves ar¬ 
ranging flowers and bang their fingers build¬ 
ing floats, putting together one of the coun¬ 
try's most beautiful shows. 

There really Isn't any reason—except that 
they all like daffodils. 


UBi?$rial Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

or OHIO 

ZN IHE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTAHVES 

Thursday, April 5.1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. 8i>eaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks and include an article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 2, 
1951, by Gilbert A. Robinson. 48-13 One 
Hundred and Eighty-eighth Street, 
Flushing, N. Y. The writer is a young 
man. now 23 years of age, who left col¬ 
lege at the age of 18 to voluntarily serve 
in the Armed Forces. He believed in 
universal military training. 

I commend this to the reading of my 
colleagues because it gives a different 
and a refreshing point of view from much 
we have heard here on the floor in recent 
days: 

Youth Cohsxdkiis Universal Mxlztart 
Training 

(By Gilbert A. Robinson) 

(Our author, having entered the armed 
services at the age of 18, spent some tlmie In 
the Aleutians. Re evaluates the defense ef. 
fort from the points of view of many young 
men in the services, hlgh-school and imlver- 
sity students, as well as his own, and has 
based his article on these observations.) 

There Is strife In the American home today. 
The shoes have switched feet. Youth Is at¬ 
tempting to educate Its parents. But par¬ 
ents seem harder to educate than they 
claim their yoimgsters once were. Para¬ 
doxical? Yes, but true. 

In many homes we have the strange situa¬ 
tion of youth trying to reorient their par¬ 
ents' thinking along lines which will be most 
conducive to the over-all good of the Na¬ 


tion—^namely, legislation for universal mili¬ 
tary training and the 18-year-old draft. 

The pros and cons of these Issues seem to 
strike right at the home itself. Many homes 
are finding that there Is a rift In the think¬ 
ing of the parents and their children. Many 
mothers, either from maternal or other views, 
do not wish their sons to go. On the other 
hand, the sons desire to do what they deem 
Is in the best interest for the country as a 
whole. 

Parents, as voters, are exercising their con¬ 
stitutional prerogative of writing to their 
Congressmen about the 18-year-old draft 
and UMT legislation now pending in Con¬ 
gress. The elder statesmen, military men. 
educators, and organized groups have all 
voiced their opinions, but. up to now, youth 
has been reticent. 

From my conversation with students, vet¬ 
erans. servicemen, and those who are work¬ 
ing. I feel that youth seems forcefully to 
recognize that the United States must be 
strong; to be strong we must maintain a 
well-trained military force; and that, last 
but not least, they constitute this force. 

We agree, youth says, that we need an 
army; we agree it is youth's responsibility. 
Why. then, all the complications and debate? 
youth is asking today. All we ask Is that 
the system be a fair one, with equitable dis¬ 
tribution in length of service. 

Many of those in the high schools and 
colleges In the 18-to-20 age bracket, looking 
ahead, feel that they are capable of taking 
on the responsibilities that military service 
Incurs. Those to whom I have spoken who 
have already served look back and, speaking 
with more authority, generally agree that no 
undue hardships were sustained by virtue 
of service alone. They clearly recognize that 
there are temptations to which young men 
entering military service must remain alert, 
but that mere watchful consideration of 
these principles should not deter us from 
using those who can serve best. 

Some feel that life In an army camp Is not 
at all conducive to the higher things in 
life. On the other side, there are sentiments 
expressed by one college graduate, consid¬ 
ered an adept student of history, who pointed 
to another line of thinking. He thought 
that we should have had universal military 
training 30 years ago, and that perhaps we 
would have spared ourselves much. 

He pointed out that all other major pow¬ 
ers by 1938, except Great Britain and the 
United States, had UMT. In 1038 the British 
adopted it, and now we stand alone. He be¬ 
lieves we should not adopt It solely because 
we stand alone but by Its proved merits. In 
view of the fact that we want a North At¬ 
lantic agreement with teeth In it, he poses 
this question: Why should not we as leaders 
catch up to our allies in this one field, so we 
could keep astride of our leadership? 

Youth appears not only to be thinking of 
direct military service but also to be tying 
together the lessons they are learning, or 
have learned, about the world’s past mis¬ 
takes. Many students speak In ordinary 
conversational terms of the mistakes in not 
deterring aggression in Manchuria In 1931, in 
Ethiopia in 1936, and in Poland In 1939, and 
they point to the lesson of the man with the 
umbrella. 

The majority seem to recognize the signs 
and see a direct approach to stopping ag¬ 
gression wherever It may occur by being 
prepared. Therefore youth, Z feel. Is agree¬ 
ing with the UMT provisions. Not only do 
many graduates, veterans, and students con¬ 
sider It an essential step to maintain peace 
and cooperate with the UN, but think it is 
an essential part of the draft. They reason 
that any selective service system without 
UlffT to keep a growing trained reserve would 
naturally increase the length of time each 
draftee would have to serve. 

Congressman Hillings, of California, him¬ 
self only 28 yean of age, the youngest Rep¬ 


resentative in Congress, reflected the opinion 
of youth when he said: *'UMT Is an essential 
realistic approach to peace. Military service 
alone is not detrimental, but In effect gives 
an individual a more balanced perspective 
of and tolerance for the beliefs of people 
with whom he associates." 

The second youngest Representative, Con¬ 
gressman Bvntsen, of Texas, substantiated 
the views of youth by reference to his own 
experience as an enlisted r'^an. It was his 
observation that men in the service matured 
more rapidly but were not altered In their 
moral standards. 

Both Congressmen were of the opinion 
that their colleagues feel substantially that 
UMT and the l8-year-old draft are very ad¬ 
visable under the circumstances. It is quite 
significant to note that over 60 percent of 
the Members of both Houses of Congress 
(69 out of 96 Senators and 224 out of 436 
Representatives) have seen military service. 

These same Congressmen feel that the pre¬ 
ponderance of mall against UMT and the 18- 
year-old draft i*! coming from mothers who 
have sons who would be directly affected by 
the pending legislation. And these adult 
views, constituting votes, count quite heav¬ 
ily with Congressmen. They also feel that 
hearing directly from youth Itself could pro¬ 
duce a wholesome effect on Congress. 

It could be that while youth is trying to 
educate their elders they might very well 
take a lesson from them in forcefully mak¬ 
ing their views part of public opinion. 


At n Defense Project the St. Lawrence 
Seaway It Substantially Worthless 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSBNTA'nVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the January 15, 
1951, issue of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union reveals that as a defense instru¬ 
ment the St. Lawrence project is sub¬ 
stantially worthless from the point of 
view of both power and navigation. 

The editorial follows: 

The Detense Label 

Among other things, the President advo¬ 
cates an Immediate start on construction of 
the Bt. Lawrence seaway. He says the nav¬ 
igation features and the power capacity of 
the Bt. Lawrence project are necessary for 
the national defense. 

It seems that all one has to do to Justify 
increased taxes, swollen national debt, and 
usurpation of enterprise by bureaucracy Is to 
talk of the necessity for national defense. 
As a defense Instrument the St. Lawrence 
development is substantially worthless, from 
the point of view of both power and naviga¬ 
tion. 

The 570,000 kilowatts of firm power which 
could be developed on the American side of 
the river would be scarcely a drop In the 
bucket; certainly not the indispensable thing 
for national defense that has been pictured 
by the more ardent of the advocates. Again, 
there's no need to point out that, small 
though the St. Lawrence development would 
be In the total picture, it would, nevertheless, 
represent an Ideal objective of aerial war¬ 
fare, particularly when.combined with the 
bottleneck features of transportation to and 
from the Great Lakes Baiiln. 

The St. Lawrence proponents cheerfully 
pass up the hundreds of millions of dollars 
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and th« many thousands of defense per¬ 
sonnel necessary to guard this concentrated 
facility against attack from the air and 
from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It may be 
trite to note that one well-placed bomb 
would wreck the entire project. Army en¬ 
gineers have stated that one bomb could 
destroy the Panama Canal. The St. Law¬ 
rence Is a more accessible target. 

There Is only one way to provide power 
capacity for national defense, beyond what 
would be created by the natural operation 
of economic process. That way Is to create 
the capacity and hold it Idle against the 
Cay when more power may be needed than 
can be dug up by conversion of Industry and 
by operation on a three-shift basis. 

As a hard-headed, practical matter. If we 
must have Idle capacity In preparation for 
war, the best way to have It Is as extra 
reserve capacity In the diversified power 
pla:it8 scattered throughout the country, 
reasonably close to the munition Industries. 
Even the advocates of the St. Lawrence seem 
to recognise the fact that the project would 
not create Idle power capacity, since. In their 
enthusiasm for a really good story, they en¬ 
visage a managed economy whereunder In¬ 
dustry would be brought to the region from 
less subsidized parts of the country, and all 
the capacity utilized right up to the hilt un¬ 
der a preferential process of definitely social¬ 
istic character; and this quite regardless of 
defense needs. 

We have then an Interesting device 
whereby. In the guise of equipping us-to 
fight a war for freedom, an additional col¬ 
lectivist undertaking is advanced. 

No nation, not even ours, has a fund of 
resources beyond its needs. What we 
squander must come out of what we should 
usefully employ. What we waste on a ficti¬ 
tious defense must be at the expense of our 
real ability to take care of ourselves or must 
mean adoption of a lower standard of living. 
Every capital expenditure put into the hands 
of Government is. with the personnel related 
to it. Just so much of our strength frozen 
Into the rigidity of snperorganlzatlon. 

It Is regrettable that the President has 
lent his ear to the public power gang. They 
are bent on complete collectivization of 
electric power supply and they are confident 
they can get it. Only the votes of the citi¬ 
zens of this country can stop them. Only 
public respect for enterprises that are com¬ 
petent, only public appreciation of the su¬ 
perior services private companies render, 
self-supporting taxpayers, and public dis¬ 
favors for agencies that waste public re¬ 
sources- in unjustifiable projects can pro¬ 
duce those votes. 


Saving Money for the Post Office 
Department 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN r SPARKMAN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April S {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the press 
a news article dealing with the sugges¬ 
tion of an 8-year-old t)oy of Mobile, Ala., 
which has enabled the Post Office De¬ 
partment to effect a considerable saving. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, together with a brief editorial 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
xovn—App.-115 


Washington News, printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
In the Record, as follows: 

IPXA or Mobilx Younostbr To Savk Post 
Omcx Some Monet 

Washington, March as.— An 8-year-old 
down in Mobile, Ala., has brought about a 
money-saving change in the stamping of air 
mail. 

He is Gregg Buckalaw, post office box 1378, 
Mobile. 

He recently wrote to Postmaster General 
Jesse M. Donaldson suggesting that the “via" 
be dropped from the phrase “via air mail" 
which post offices everywhere rubber-stamp 
on items for plane delivery. "Via" is Latin 
for “by way of." 

Donaldson has advised Gregg that his sug¬ 
gestion is good and is being promptly 
adopted. 

The youngster wrote, with an accompany¬ 
ing illustration: 

“You can save a lot of money by doing 
this. You can save by taking the via off the 
air-mail letters. You can save almost a 
third of rubber and it is a critical war ma¬ 
terial besides. 

"Yours truly, 

“Oasaa Buckalaw." 
The Postmaster General replied: 

“The postal service belongs to all the peo¬ 
ple and serves all the people, and one of the 
reasons why the Post Office Department can 
give so much service for so little is that peo¬ 
ple like you are Interested and take time 
to write letters to me, suggesting ways for 
Improving the service and reducing expenses. 

“I am issuing instructions that hereafter 
all rubber stamps purchased by the Post 
CMce Department for endorsing letters and 
parcels to be sent by air will read “air mail," 
omitting the word “via,” which after all Is 
entirely unnecessary. 

“Sincerely yours, 

“Jesse M. Donaldson." 

SAVING not estimated 

Donaldson made no estimate of how much 
money will be saved. 

At Mobile, Gregg told reporters he came 
across the idea by curiosity. 

A few weeks ago he received an air-mail 
letter from his brother Vardy, a student at 
the University of North Carolina. 

His attention centered on the marking “via 
air mall." 

“What does the ‘via’ mean?" he asked his 
father, who is an accountant. 

Buckalaw explained the Latin meaning. 
“Why don't they Just say ‘air mail'?" young 
Gregg wanted to know. 

The father explained that the stamp was 
a standard procedure set up by the Post 
Office Department. 

“Can’t they change It? They could save 
a lot of money by leaving off one word," 
Gregg continued. 

It wasn't such a bad idea at that, his 
father decided. He suggested Gregg write 
Donaldson. 

Two days later he presented his penciled 
letter for his parent’s approval. 

It began: “Let me tell you how the post 
office can save a lot of money and help the 
war effort • • 

Gregg, a third-grader, said he was proud 
his suggestion had been approved and he 
was exceptionally happy over his personal 
letter from the Postmaster General. 

[From the Washington Daily News] 

It’s That XaeT 

Bometimee, saving the people's money Is 
so simple that an 8-year-old boy can grasp it. 

In fact, one did. Gregg Buckalaw. of Mo- 
bUe. Ala., wrote United States Postmaster 


General Donaldson suggesting that the “via" 
be dropped from “via air mail" stamped on 
1^3ms for plane delivery. 

“You can save almost a third of the rub¬ 
ber," Gregg pointed out. “and rubber is a 
critical war material besides." Gregg's 
right. Lord knows how many thousands 
of band stamps were to be bought for the 
country’s post offices next year with that 
wholly needless word. 

The Post Office Department is going to 
adopt the idea, and Gregg got a nice letter. 
He ought to be fetched to Washington and 
turned loose with a nice, shiny new Boy 
Scout ax. 


Atfignment of Troops to Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 5 (.legislative day of 
Monday, March 28 ), 1951 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Troops to Europe," which ap¬ 
peared in the Boston Post on April 4, 
1951 . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Troops to Europe 

In expressing a belief that President Tru¬ 
man should consult the Congress before 
sending more than four divisions of troops 
to Europe the Senate did not expressly set 
that limit, but served notice on the Presi¬ 
dent that appropriations for a larger force 
would be difficult to get if as Commander in 
Chief the President fioutod the wishes of 
the Senate. 

This somewhat cautious action effectively 
ties the President's hands in dealing with 
any sudden emergency which may arise in 
Europe, and is characteristic of the thinking 
which prevails in the Senate when it is ob¬ 
sessed with an approaching national election. 

A coalition of Republicans and southern 
Democrats put over the handcuffed measure 
even as the President of France. Vincent 
Auriol, warned a Joint session of Congress 
that right without might is powerless and 
that isolation Is death. Neutralism, the 
Frenchman declared, is a moral absurdity 
and geographical and historical nonsense. 

President Auriol spoke from a full heart 
and bitter experience as the Senate was ready 
to vote on the handcuff measure that would 
limit our contribution to article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty to four divisions. 

Votes, however, are not found in the ex¬ 
posed marches of Western Europe where the 
full fury of the Red hordes may one day 
burst upon the Western World with the fury 
of barbarism. Votes are here in the United 
States, in the caucus rooms of the Congress 
and in the delusive yearnings for peace with¬ 
out present risk. 

The Soviet Union has existed in a state of 
total mobilisation through all its existence. 
Readiness for war is the foundation of its 
whole economy. In two more years the 
United States will be in a position to stand 
forth as a mighty nation fearless of the 
threat of war constantly brandished by ths 
Soviet Union. 

The handcuff resolution in the Senate Is a 
tragic example of expediency. At the mo¬ 
ment we haven’t got four divisions to send 
to Europe, nor will such a foi-ce be available 
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for many months. Yet. to serve public 
notice on the Soviet Union, that four dlvl- 
aions Is the limit of our contribution to the 
common defense Is like presenting them with 
a prefabricated plan of operation on how 
many divisions they will need to overwhelm 
the forces In Western Surope. 

It Is the ease of Guam all over again. 
Back In the days when Guam was Gie anchor 
of our strategic position In the Pacific the 
Congress refused to fortify the Island and 
strengthen it as a Gibraltar of the western 
Paclfle. After Pearl Harbor the monstrous 
mistake was conveniently forgotten, smoth¬ 
ered under the rush of war plans. It can be 
the same sort of ghastly errcsr of Judgment 
on troops to Burope. 


Why aad What An We Fifhtmg 
For k Korea? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN r SPARKMAN 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April S (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
few days ago there appeared in the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times-Sun a full page 
advertisement inserted by the local post 
of the American Legion. It is entitled 
"Why and What Are We Fighting For in 
Korea?" I think it is a very line state¬ 
ment. In it is Included an article writ¬ 
ten by Hal Boyle, of the Associated Press, 
dealing with the same subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
advertisement printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the adver¬ 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Hal Botlb. op tecs Assocuim Pbess, Gxvrb 

TBS answer, xn Our Ofxmzon. as to Wbt 

AND What Axe We FraarzNa For in Korea? 

We believe these truths to be self-evident: 

1. That communism seeks the overthrow 
of all democratic governments. 

2. That the Kremlin seeks world domina¬ 
tion. 

8. That Kremlin communism Is and has 
been actively working within our own bor¬ 
ders for the destruction of our form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

4. That Kremlin communism Is and has 
been waging an all-out underground war 
cleverly designed to acdiieve world domina¬ 
tion without a shooting war. 

6. That the SIremlln Communists are pre¬ 
paring. as rapidly as powlble. for an all-out 
shooting war with the objective of world 
domlziatlon. 

6. That the time for all freedom-loving 
people CO take a stand against the Kremlin Is 
now. 

7. That the place where this stand is to 
be taken must be determined by the United 
Nations to which we must remain loyal. 

8. That our forefathers purchased and paid 
tor their freedom with their own personal 
saerlfleas and efforts. 

8. That the freedom we inherited from our 
forefatheis can be maintained only by our 
own personal sacrifices and efforts. 

Our young men of this great Texmessee 
Valley are again being called upon to de¬ 
vote their efforts and make personal sacri¬ 
fices in order that we may continue to enjoy 
our cherished freedom. As many of them 
had done before, and, as the young men of 


many generatlohi before them, tiMy have re- 
apmuled willingly and have done and are 
doing a fine job of ujdioiding the high stand¬ 
ards which the world has come to recognise 
as "made In America." We are always justly 
proud of our yofung men. but we are es¬ 
pecially proud of our young men now serving 
undar the United Nations colors against the 
most vicious enemy and under the most difll- 
cult circumstances known to our history. 

Comrades, we of Post 37. American Le¬ 
gion. salute you, and we salute your families 
you have left behind—^for the truly American 
spirit and courage they have Shown In recog¬ 
nising and resisting the efforts of local prc8>a- 
gandlsts to spread dlssatisfaetion and dis¬ 
sension among them with false and mislead¬ 
ing statements in regard to the Korean war. 
We appreciate that "they also serve who 
sit and wait." 

RAL SOTLE SAVE 

(Reprinted from Huntsville Times of Friday. 

March 23) 

"New Toax.—fiomewhere in Korea 8 weeks 
ago an American soldier pUdced up an enemy 
propaganda leaflet. 

"Even since then the questions It raised 
have haunted him and members of his In¬ 
fantry squad. 

“The faded leaflet—It Is on my desk now— 
Is a greeting from The Chinese People’s 
Army Volimteer Faroes* to the Aoserlcan 
troops. It wished them a merry Christmas 
and a peaceful New Yewr and asked: 

"*Why are you slaughterliq: the Korean 
people and bmning their homes down— 
freealng and dying 5,000 miles from home 
where you belong with your families? Why 
aren’t you enjoying a turkey dinner like the 
Wall Street financiers who sent you here to 
fight for their larofits? 

" *We do not want to fight you. and we 
bear you no Ul-will. knowing that you. like 
us, are ordinary laboring people and that 
you have been duped by American war¬ 
mongers and their Wall Street basses. 

** ‘We only want you to go home, so that 
we Korean and Chinese people can build 
the lives we vrant and live in peace.' 

"Somewhere In Korea Sgt. Donald Caine 
of the Eighth Cavalry Regiment sat down 
and wrote a letter in pencil. He put the 
leaflet in the envelope and mailed it to me. 

"*We realise that enemy pnqiaganda Is 
one of their greatest weapons,’ he wrote. 
'But in our potion how can we help but 
believe parts of this? So We’d like for you 
to help us get an answer to some of these 
questions.' 

T don’t fed Tm the one to give the 
answers. But here is my rqply to Sergeant 
Caine and the boys in the Fourth Squad of 
the First Platoon of the First Battalion of the 
Blgbtb Regiment of the First United States 
Cavalry Division, fighting somewhere In 
K CTe a last July. 

"‘That leaflet would trouble any honest 
man If It were true. But it isn’t tnie. And 
it isn’t simply an earnest plea for peace, 
written by one soldier to a soldier on the 
other side. 

" 'It Is the effort of a sklUed propagandist. 
He wantli to confuse you, to make you home¬ 
sick, to make you doubt your cause and feel 
your saorlfloes are tueless and unnecessary. 

" Tf he should succeed In making a ma¬ 
jority of American soldiers fed this way, we 
will have to puil out at Korea entirdy. And, 
in time. I think that means we will have 
to fight a third world war in our own home¬ 
land—and our own families will become the 
refugees. 

'' *You aren't fighting for the profits of 
Wall Street financiers—or just to save Seoul 
or Taegu. You^e fighting lor a chance to 
keep war forever away from yoUr own townr— 
Mam Street. Uhited States of America. 

** 'Of course, it Is true the average Clfinese 
soldier doesn't in his heart bear you any 
real 111 will. You probably don’t bear him 
Individually any ill will either. Soldiers m 


any war rarely hate each other on a per¬ 
sonal basis.' 

" 'I know the word 'Treedom'* may sound 
ponderous and hollow in ears filled with the 
noise of crundklng mortars. But it is a 
bade word—’bade as huiigw aad fear. And 
freedom is your god. Eventud freedom m 
the world from war and fear and hunger. 

" 'You came into Korea vmder a blue and 
white flag of the United Nations, pledged 
to bring unity and freedom to that country. 
Why is the Chinese so-called volunteer there? 
Be came imder the Red flag of real daugh¬ 
ter—the daughter of the long dream of Ko¬ 
rean independence. 

'"And If he vrins there. It wont be just 
Korean mdependenoe that will disappear. 
Step by step the Red armies of China and 
Busda will march across other countries un¬ 
able to defend themselves alone, and grad- 
udly swallow the world piecemeal. 

"That would be quite all r^ht, too, if 
it meant a better life finally for us all. But 
communism hasnt been able to do that 
anywhere. Freedom has always brought 
more happiness than has davery. And it 
is better to fight for a free world than a 
dave one. 

'* 'It is a lie that the Korean people want 
you to go home. They want you to stay and 
help them win a real peace. They dread the 
Chinese, and you know It. 

‘ 'The truth is you are a military pioneer, 
fighting for the first time on a barricade 
defending all mankind’s yearning for a final 
world peace. It’s dways lonely on a barri¬ 
cade. but no soldiers ever fought to hold a 
higher wall of hope. 

" 'And If 3 rou hold it. the race of man will 
honor you forever.’ ’’ 

AMRRicAmsM CoMBcnrcE, Madison 
C ouNTT Pom. No. 37, Amrrican 
Lecion, Runtsvxlle, Ala. 


WhcAt for Imdik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

or OHXO 

XN THE BOUSE OF REPBBSBNTA’ITVffiSi 

Thursday, April 5. 1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Conoressional Record, I 
include an editorial from the Toledo 
Blade of March 19.1951. on the subject. 
Wheat for India: 

Wheat vor India 

Both President Truman and former Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoovdr have urged that Con¬ 
gress lay aside all question of the Interna¬ 
tional politics involved and sanction the gift 
of some 2,000,000 bushels of wheat to relieve 
famine In India. Yet Congress continues to 
put off action, and in so doing lends sub¬ 
stance to suspicion abroad that America’s 
vaunted humanitarlanlsm applies only to 
countries whose governments dance to the 
political tune we call. In this instance con¬ 
gressional indlfferenoe to the India wheat 
bUl vmi be attributed to pique caused by the 
Nehru government's opposition to our Korean 
policy in the United Nations. 

India first made overtures in January, sxig- 
geeting proudly—but unrealistically consid¬ 
ering the state of its poeketbook—that a 
wheat shipment be financed Hy a long-term 
loan. The FTesIdent placed his reconunen- 
dations before Congress In eariy February. 
The fienate Foreign RSlatlona Oonunittee has 
not even scheduled a hearing yet. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee has approved the 
shipment, but its bill le bottled up in the 
Rules Committee. 
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America ha« always prided Itself on its gen¬ 
erosity In relieving the distress caused by 
natural disasters—earthquake, flood, and 
famine—In other lands, 'nese actions, 
prompted by no thought of gain, poutlcal or 
otherwise, have been responsible for storing 
up a vast reservoir of good wUl toward the 
United States which the most violent propa¬ 
ganda of our enemies has been unable to 
exhaust. 

The longer Congress delays favorable ac¬ 
tion on wheat for India the more It gives the 
appearance of putting a price tag on Ameri¬ 
can benevolence. The longer it delays the 
less will be the gratitude with which seem¬ 
ingly reluctant help is received. If it delays 
much longer, it will perhaps be necessary to 
label ovae gift “Not to be opened until the 
next famine.’* 


Friendthip for Rusiiant 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

OX CONNXCTZCUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Friendship for Russians,” 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

FaZEirOBKIP FOR HUSSUNS 

A number of distinguished Americans— 
distinguished, among other things, for their 
realism about the Soviet Union and their 
unrelenting opposition to American Commu¬ 
nists—have formed an organization to pro¬ 
mote friendship with the Russian people 
“over the heads of the Kremlin regime.” 
Calling themselves “Friends of Fighters for 
Russian Freedom." they set forth two ob¬ 
jectives—to mobilize American support for 
anti-Communlst elements Inside Russia and 
to provide material aid for refugees from 
that land and for Red army deserters. Be¬ 
hind these purposes lies the same sotmd Im¬ 
pulse that led Senator Brien McMahon re¬ 
cently to propose a Senate resolution (which 
Secretary Acheson the other day commended 
most heartily) expressing the friendship of 
this country for the Russian people as dis¬ 
tinct from their despotic and aggressive gov¬ 
ernment. 

There Is need for expressions of this sort 
both for the clarification of American think¬ 
ing on the subject and for a rectification of 
America’s position as Interpreted by the rest 
of the free world. The notion has become 
current abroad—fanned energetically by 
Soviet propaganda—that we are Implacable 
foes of everything Russian and likely to em¬ 
bark upon a war as a result of our unreason¬ 
ing hatred. We have no doubt that this Is 
very far from the feeling of most Americans. 
As a people we have an abhorrence of all 
forms of tyranny—in part because we know 
that dictatorship, whether of the so-called 
right or the so-called left, degrades the hu¬ 
man spirit: In part because we know, too, 
that dictatorships are made Inevitably dan¬ 
gerous to free peoples by reason of the Ixmer 
tensions that compel them to seek expansion. 

But love of liberty Is a universal human 
attribute. The fatal weakness of dictator¬ 
ships Is that, however rigid their rule, men 
living under them will always seek an op¬ 
portunity to escape or to revolt. Many are 
doubtless seeking such an opportunity be¬ 


hind the Iron curtain today. There Is ampla 
evldenoe ot it from those who have been able 
to cross the line and seek asylum among 
freemen. (You And few men going the 
other way.) They deserve asylum when 
their good faith can be established; they de¬ 
serve the friendship of the free; they deserve 
a helping hand and a word of hope—not 
alone for their sake but for our own as welL 
The enmity of America Is toward oppres¬ 
sion—not toward the victims of oppression. 


Fanners Will Stop Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

or NORTH CASOUNA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April S {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very 
thoughtful and informative article en¬ 
titled “Farmers Will Stop Communism,'* 
by Charles Morrow Wilson, which ap¬ 
peared in the April issue of the Progres- 
si*;’e Farmer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printe I in the Record, 
ac follows: 

Farmxrs Will Stop Communism 
(By Charles Morrow Wilson) 

My acquaintance with Soviet Russia be¬ 
gan on a September morning In 1923 down 
in Conway. Ark. I was a Junior at the State 
university, and I had been working that sum¬ 
mer for a south Arkansas cotton planter who 
was also a cotton buyer. On this particular 
morning the boss sent me to meet the early 
train at Conway and a stranger who would 
be on the train, a foreign cotton buyer. 

When the train pulled In. one passenger 
got off. He was a blocky little man who 
wore a black derby hat and a blue serge suit 
several sizes too big for him, and walked with 
a noticeable limp. When 1 Introduced my¬ 
self. he lifted his derby and waved It at 
me, then shoved a leather dufllebag at me, 
meanwhile holding his briefcase. 

I asked him where he wanted to go first. 
“To luck at de gotten.” He replaced hls 
hat and added, “And tuck vld gotten farm¬ 
ers.” It was easy to translate this. He want¬ 
ed to see the cotton and talk with cotton 
farmers. 

I began learning something about my un¬ 
usual guest. His name was Alex Oumberg. 
He was then head of the original Soviet Rus¬ 
sian trading organization, Amtorg. He had 
come to buy American cotton for suppljrlng 
the first set-up of Soviet state textile mills. 
As of that time, he was the No. 1 cotton 
buyer of all creation; In 1 year he had bought 
27,000,000 bales in five countries. Interest¬ 
ingly he bad accepted no commission. 

By very gradual degrees the Rzisslan told 
me he had been one of the original 1017 
Revolutionaries. He had been first an as¬ 
sistant to Kerensky, the great liberal who 
tried unsuccessfully to make Russia a de¬ 
mocracy, and then of Lenin, one of the fathers 
of statlsm. But Oumberg believed in de¬ 
mocracy and for that reason had already set 
out to become an American citizen. 

HX SAW COKBKXnYaM’B WEAK SPOT 

He was oorn in the wheat-growing Ukraine, 
the son of a country school teacher. There¬ 
after his family moved to Georgia. Russia’s 
far south province. I aiked him why Russia 
could not produce its own cotton in this 
great and fertile south province. He an¬ 
swered very frankly titiat the revolutionaries 
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were unable to control the farmers: that they 
had already shot or liquidated too many of 
the good farmers of the potential Soviet cot¬ 
ton belt and oozildn’t get the limited acre¬ 
ages already grown to the state mills. He 
confided another opinion I have never for¬ 
gotten—he believed the Soviets’ inability to 
get along with the capable farmers would 
turn out to be the downfall of the whole 
Soviet experiment. 

My friendship with Alex lasted for 16 years, 
or until his death in 1939. After this one¬ 
time revolutionary had made a world-re¬ 
spected agency of Amtorg. he helped found 
the Russlan-Amerlcan Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Next the Chase National Bank made 
Oumberg head of its pioneering department 
in Russian trade. After that, Alex became 
one of the principal brain trusters and exec¬ 
utive employees of the Atlas Corp., the re¬ 
nowned Investment corporation which during 
the 1930*s owned and operated virtually every 
namable type of property from turkey or 
apricot farms to sugar-beet mills, plane fac¬ 
tories. city hotels, and Madison Square Gar¬ 
den. Alex Oumberg became an American 
citizen and a very loyal one. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt mentioned him as one of the “most 
enlightened minds of the century.” 
cumbero a good and just boss 

When I went to work for the Atlas Corp. 
Alex was my boss, and he was a good and 
Jiut boss. We used to talk over his earlier 
cotton-buying adventures In Dixie, and Alex 
kept hoping that Soviet Russia would even¬ 
tually find and prove its place as a principal 
farming nation. 

Meanwhile his relations with the high 
moguls of Sovletdom remained friendly. He 
was an honor guest at the social ahinij igs 
which marked America’s formal recognition 
of Soviet Russia and Stalin sent him special 
Christmas greetings and occasionally a keg 
of caviar. 

One Christmas Eve Alex inveigled me Into 
serving as a Russlan-style Santa Claus, be¬ 
cause at the time I was the only one mo¬ 
mentarily available and thin enough to slip 
into the gold furred elaborately bemedaled 
costume and the high shiny boots of the Rus¬ 
sian St. Nicholas. After the toasts and vod¬ 
kas that night. Oumberg Joined me for a 
glass of water. He remarked that every high- 
ranking U. S. S. R. man at the party was “a 
city slicker”; that the great danger and the 
ruinous weakness of the Soviet still lay In the 
Kremlin’s failure to understand and get 
along with the three-fourths of Russians 
who are country folks. He predicted flatly 
that farmers would trip Stalin and stop com¬ 
munism, since the best Russian farmers still 
saw the BLremlln gangs as “Just another wave 
of imperialism.” 

’This comment Impressed me. At the time, 
1936, the most brilliant Soviet employee In 
the United States was Jean Ahrens, the 
U. S. S. R.’s consul general to New York. 
Ahrens, a handsome Paris-educated son of a 
former Moscow banker, had already made a 
brilliant record as a Stalin industrallst. He 
had established and managed one of the 
earlier Soviet show factories. For this he had 
won promotion to consul general to our 
gre:.test city where he was seeking to build 
trade for the U. S. S. R. In the United States. 

DEVOTED TO STALIN CAUSE 

Unlike Alex Oumberg. who had never really 
approved Stalin and the red czars of the 
Kremlin. Ahrens was a devoted Stalin man. 
One day Ahrens asked me to his palatial New 
York office for tea and set out to convert 
me. Under cross questioning he admitted, 
like Alex Oumberg, that lack of know-how 
in getting along with the farmers was the 
most serious danger to Kremlin futures. 
“For that reason,” Ahrens continued, “and 
as a friend, I want you to show me some¬ 
thing about farmers in the United States— 
how and why they click.” 

Plainly that was a big assignment. But 
my boss In the Atlas Corp. approved, and 
in the spring of 1986 Ahrens and I made an 
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extensive auto junket together, beginning in 
upstate New Tork. The first day we visited 
a gathering of county agricultural agents. 
Alliens liked and admired the group im¬ 
mensely. *'We need men like that back in 
Russia/* he explained. **We need them here, 
too.’* I answered. 

Next day we visited some nearby seed 
tarms. Ahrens admired the work and the 
•accomplishments but insisted that improv¬ 
ing plants and distributing them is a Job 
for the Government. A seed farm xnroprletor 
explained that as an American btislness- 
man he produces and sells superior seeds at 
a fair profit, thereby placing them In the 
line of public good. 

Ahrens seemed confused. The seed farmer 
added that the United States nursery and 
seed Industries, respected and relied on 
throughout the world, have grown great 
and endure by private enterprise and com¬ 
petitive marketing; this while respecting 
science and respecting governments. Ahrens 
scratched his head and began Jotting notes 
on the back of a pocket calendar. 

Later that day we visited a prominent 
vegetable farm near Utica. The farmer was 
a highly vocal anti-New Dealer. Be spoke 
precisely what he thotight. Ahrens com¬ 
mented that In Russia farmers are liqui¬ 
dated for saying leas than that about their 
government. 

**lCaybe that’s another reason why the 
Kremlin can't get along with fanners,” Z 
suggested. 

Ahrens was thoughtful. We went back to 
a village hotel and as we ate supper the 
Kremlin men began writing a repc^ to his 
superiors. Ifaybe he wrote too much. Three 
days later a “secretary” who looked more like 
a ^d gunman, overtook us in western Ohio 
and hauled Ahrens back to New Tork and 
Washington. The following week the consul 
general war returned to the U. S. S. R. 

XTHBaxAN r AXMxas DxsaaTzsrnm 

Early the following year I went into So¬ 
viet Russia’s Ukraine on a business trip and 
was permitted to get a quick glimpse of the 
*’collectlve farms.” The latter were doing 
badly. Soviet food, even In the favored “po¬ 
litical’* restaurants, was deplorable. Puty 
workers were permitted to speak of “faulty 
distribution.” But even a tourist could see 
what the real reason was—^It was obviously 
bad farming and worse leadership of 
farmers. 

At that time (1930) the Kremlin reported 
that In all the U. 8. 8. R. there were about 
11,000 mejor state farms which employed 
about 2,400,000 men and women. Far greater 
In total were the 240,000 artels or collective 
farms on which lived about 18,000,000 farm 
families. As of 1938, the Kremlin boasted 
that 99 percent of all Russian agriculture bad 
been sovletlsed. 

XrZMS MAJOB vabcxnxs 

Then as now the U. 8.8. R. was trumpeting 
that supplying food Is an obligation of the 
state. But the state had not fulfilled that 
obligation. The Kremlin had <^ially ad¬ 
mitted nine major famines during the 1030’s. 
We know that the founding of collective 
farms at gun’s point brought vast blood 
purges and tragic declines in food produc¬ 
tion. 

Only recently one of Stalin’s least censored 
spokesmen. Dr. H. K. Slgerlst, gave me this 
information: 

“During the 1980’s and again after World 
War n, the U. S. 8. R. was obliged to employ 
force in founding or reorganizing the collec¬ 
tive farms. Bven after the terrific effort of 
the first 5-year plan, the country still faced a 
very serious food emergency. Party members 
sent out over the entire coimtiyalde em¬ 
ployed every known medium of propaganda 
to educate the peasant and convince him of 
the superiority of the new agricultural sys¬ 
tem. Yet. then as befcnre and since, a regu¬ 
lar war had to be fought with these peasants 
who openly sabotaged the state's farm pro¬ 


gram. They Inferred to feed thidr grain to 
the animals and to slaughter the cattle and 
hogs rather than deliver them, to the col¬ 
lectives.” 

revs sobuoir ”BBABB»’*r 
There Is no way of finding out exactly 
bow many Russian farmers have been exe¬ 
cuted. murdered or otherwise erased for fail¬ 
ing to toe all the furrows laid out by the 
kremlin Party planners. One respected 
Associated Press correspondent has estimated 
the total as 5.Q00/)00 prior to 1960. The 
Kremlin has olBclally reported at least seven 
mass purges of Russian farming people dur¬ 
ing the past 15 years and has boasted that 
the soukhozes, one time champion farmers 
of the Russians, are now wlp^ out. 

Kremlin prc^gandlsts still bellow the 
praises of the bewhlskered little German 
college professor named Karl Marx, though 
they change or “reinterpret” what the latter 
wrote—more or less at will. 

Bven so, Krttnlln pundits cannot get 
around the fact that kfarz neither knew nor 
cared about farming. He played on Indus¬ 
trialism as the major revolution ot his times 
and Its many errora and injustices in a profit- 
greedy, amatexur era of new factories and 
newly rich people before labor gained any 
of the rights It enjoys today. Marx preached 
revolution egalnst an industrial revolution. 
But the little man with long whiskers failed 
to consider the agricultural backgrounds of 
industrialism. 

The Soviet revolution was distinctly a city 
man’s brain storm which grew in and spread 
from the three principal cities of that huge, 
disjointed nation called the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. But the BIremlin has 
kept on holding gun butts and leveled sights 
over Its great rural provinces. 

coaniAWsa m iiv tovgubs 
T he Kremlin still publishes or broadcasts 
its commands and propagandas in 117 dif¬ 
ferent languages and dialects, in order to be 
understood by all or most of the Russians. 
Meanwhile Russian farmers have never had 
any real voice in government. 

In the latening iraCs. while United States 
tourists, I among them, were being permitted 
to catch brief and carefully supervised 
glimpses Inside Soviet Russia, the Kremlin, 
while admitting that the collective farms 
were having serious trouble feeding their 
own people and vllli^. much lees exporting 
foods, were flooding the propaganda mills 
with stories about perennial' wheat, rubber¬ 
bearing dandelions, air transport of breeding 
livestock, and other great attainments of 
Soviet agriculture. No doubt some of those 
stories were reliable. But on the whole the 
U. 8. 8. R. bread baskets were not. 

oornuDN'T WIN ownr fboplb 
Zronlqally Kremlin propagandists were 
working hard, expensively, and In some part 
brilliantly to win friends among other farm¬ 
ers when they couldn’t win their own. Ac¬ 
tually they never really succeeded in winning 
farm friends or Influencing farm people be¬ 
yond U. 8. S. R. boundaries. 


Too Modi laterloroBCf udl Holp From 
tho GoYommeBt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN C.STENN1S 

or aixsaxaeim 

IN TBB SENATE OF THE UNITE D STATES 
Thuraday, April 5 iUgUlative day of 
Monday, March 26), 19Si 
Mr. 8TENN1S. Blr. President, the 
Kemper County Messenger, a weekly 
newspBper, is edited and publislied Inmy 


lumio town of DOKalb, Kemper County, 
Miss., by Mr. Lamar Sledge, who is 
aMy asdsted by his wife, Mrs. Frances 
Sledge. In the March 22, 1951. issue of 
this grass-roots rural newspaper, Mrs. 
Sledge has a oolumn of special value 
whleh I think most aptly and clearly 
states some of the eardinal virtues of 
sound Americanism, whose practice 
made our Nation great, and without 
which we cannot continue on a sound 
basis. I should like to have the entire 
membership of the Congress read her 
column, and should also like to have it 
shared by all the peoide of the Nation. 
I therefore ask that it be Inserted In the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no obiectlon, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

I am interested In some old-fashioned 
Americanism because for some time I have 
been alarmed to see our people and our free 
enterprise hampered by too much inter¬ 
ference and help from the Government. I 
am like an old hen. X don’t believe in help¬ 
ing chicks out of their shell. I want an op¬ 
portunity for my boy and glrlB to attain a 
place In this world of ours by their own in¬ 
dustry and ability, and not on a subsidy 
from a Governmant that can teU them what 
to teach In school, how to conduct their 
business or what church to belong to. as long 
as they respect the God-given code of moral 
conduct. 

Too much help from anyone: parents, 
friends, government, la a curse to the recip¬ 
ient. 

Our people seem to pride themselves on 
an illusion of poverty, afraid to admit to hav¬ 
ing material po a aea s lona earned by their 
honest labor, for fear a new tax might take 
It away. • • • 

That Is what has happened to us since 
WPA. etc. made it profitable to be too poor 
or too trifling to support your family. I*m 
alck of It. I’m glad I have never seen my 
children hungry or cold, and would be 
ashamed to have to have help to support 
them as long aa X have health and average 
Intelligence. 

Thirty-tiurd Aiuiverftry of Lidiatiiiatt 
IsdepomdeBce 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

or acABBACHuaxm 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April S, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Bfr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following res¬ 
olution unanimously adopted at a mass 
meeting held in the auditorium of the 
South Bolton High School on February 
18, 1951, under the auspices of the 
American Lithuanian Council, Boston 
chapter, approximately 2,000 American 
Lithuanians of Boston and vicinity 
being present to commemorate the 
thirty-third anniversary of the inde¬ 
pendence of Lithuania and to protest 
against the despotism, tyranny, and 
genocide being practiced in and upon 
Lithuania and its people by barbarous 
Soviet Russia: 

Wherens the Soviet Union, by deception, 
fraud, and Machiavellian politics, deeeorated 
and profaned as well as crushed Lithuania 
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a$ a goyernmant and as a nation, perfidi¬ 
ously undermining its right to exUtenoe and 
to be free and independent in the family of 
nations; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, in its blood¬ 
thirsty Mai to subject the entire world to 
the dictates of International communism, is 
extirpating the Lithuanian nation by here¬ 
tofore tmheard of atrocities; and 

Whereas these bolshevik acts of abnomi- 
nable and outrageous cruelty have not been 
curbed up to now, nor cognisance taken 
thereof in international fora, and the con¬ 
comitant genocide goes unchallenged; and 

Whereas about 1.000,000 Lithuanians have 
been taken from their homes and have been 
either annihilated or cast into the wUd 
wastes of Siberia to perish; 

Now, therefore, we here assembled to re¬ 
dedicate ourselves in espousal of a free and 
independent Lithuania, certify our recog- 
xxitlon of the benefits unbounded of the 
liberty which we enjoy in this great bul¬ 
wark of freedom, the United States of 
America, and hereby resolve: 

1. That our emphatic and unmitigated 
protest be recorded in connection with the 
unwarranted subjugation of Lithuania and 
unjustified enslavement of its people and 
progressive extermination of Its race. 

2. That the President of the United 
States and its Congress be entreated to In¬ 
duce all International comity and authority 
to terminate as soon as possible the awful 
transgressions being engaged in by the Bol¬ 
sheviks against the sovereignty and people 
of Lithuania and to compe*. the withdrawal 
of the Communist hordes from the territory 
of Lithuania, simultaneously reestablishing 
Lithuania as an independent nation with 
Vllna as Its capital. 

3. That the prevailing lethargy concern¬ 
ing the genocide going on In Lithuania be 
rent asunder and that the United Nations 
and the civilized world as a whole intercede 
to lend support for the eradication of this 
barbarity and toward reestablishment of an 
Independent Lithuania. 

4. That the American people as well as 
all other freedom-loving peoples be en¬ 
listed In the ranks against the Asiatic bar¬ 
barians and their savage bolshevism wher¬ 
ever they establish their ramparts, to the 
end that all nations, including Lithuania, 
be free and rid of Bolshevik enslavement. 

6. -hat copies of this resolution be for¬ 
warded to the President of the United States, 
to all Members of the Congress of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the United 
Nations, to the Papal Delegate, and to. the 
representatives in the United States of the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, I'forway, Portugal, Bel¬ 
gium. Poland. Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
to the American press. 

Amkhxcan Lithuanian Council, 
Boston Ckaptxx, 

John L. Kas, Chairman. 

ALSXkvam Ivabka, Secretary. 


UniFerMl Military Traiaing 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. H.& BURNSIDE 

or WMT vmazNU 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 2951 

Mr. BURNSIDE, Mr. Speaker, there 
have been atatementa made on thia floor 
regarding the potiUon of the American 
Legion on aelectiye aervloe and univeraal 
military training. 


To make that organization perfectly 
clear, I include the following telegram 
in the Ricord: 

Waskinoton, D. C.. April 4 , 1951 , 
Bon. M. G. BxntNamx, 

Hottse Office Building, Washington D. C.i 
Request by cable from Rome to forward 
following message from National Com¬ 
mander Erie Cocke. Jr., to you: “Recent 
tour of BLorean battlefront and American in¬ 
stallations elsewhere in Asia and Europe con¬ 
firms belief universal military training would 
have prevented untold casualties, saved many 
American lives, and will strengthen our 
future defense against communism. The 
American Legion urges support for universal 
military training and is strongly opposed to 
any amendment that would defer it or sepa¬ 
rate it from present bill.*’ 

Granville S. Ridley. Edward A. Bayes, 
Perry Brown, Warren H. Atherton, B. 
W. Gearhart. Fred Alger, George N. 
Craig, Ray O. Garber, Bruce Hender¬ 
son, American Legion Security Train¬ 
ing Committee. 


Elements of Soviet Labor Law 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 5 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous content to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record part 1 of an 
article on elements of Soviet labor law, 
which appeared in the Monthly Labor 
Review for March 1951. This analysis 
well describes the iron rule of the Com¬ 
munist state which lies behind the facade 
of union organization and collective 
agreements in Russia. It is a helpful 
study of the wide differences between 
Soviet labor laws and industrial proce¬ 
dure, and those of our own free society. 
I ask for its insertion in order that the 
facts therein set forth may be available 
to all those who carry on the war of ideas 
and truth against the outlandish claims 
of apologists for Communist tyranny. 

I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the manuscript is estimated to make 
pages of the Record, at a cost of $205. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Elements or Sovmr Labor Law—Part Z 

“Soviet Russia does not know of any 'free* 
contract of employment, nor of any legal 
relations usually connected with tbe concept 
of the emplosrment contract * * * In 

Soviet Russia labor duty is the basis of labor 
relations.” 

Thus did a contemporary Soviet authority 
on labor law characterize the situation in 
1920. He was not referring to forced labor. 
BO widely used in Soviet Russia, especially 
after 1080, but to the Soviet equivalent of 
"free” labor, the subject of tbe present 
article. 

Generally speaking the concept put for¬ 
ward in the quotation is largely held today 
by the Soviet state; it governs to a great 
extent the functions of the trade unions and 
reflects the attitude of the Communist Party. 

>E. Tettenbom. Soviet Legislation on 
Labor (in Russian, 1820} p. 16. 


Over the years It resulted in separate labor 
laws which are punitive rather than pro¬ 
tective. 

True, in 1020, private entsrprlse had been 
e^ectiveiy barred under the policy known as 
militant communism. This was superseded 
in 1022 by the so-called new economic policy 
(ITEP),* under which private enterprise, 
within certain limits, was readmitted and 
freedom of tbe employment contract was 
accorded some recognition. But this policy 
came to an end about 1029 with the in¬ 
auguration of the first 5-year plan, which, 
according to Stalin, had been framed and 
executed to eliminate capitalist elements 
and to create an economic basis for a Socialist 
society." Since then private enterprise has 
been banned. 

THE NATURE OF SOVIET ENTERPRISE 

When private enterprise finally disappeared 
in Russia the great majority of persons en¬ 
gaged in industry and commerce—from top 
executives to manual laborers—became em¬ 
ployees Of a single owner—^the government.* 
In that sense there is no contrast between 
capital and labor in the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Government claims that there is a 
"unity between the interests of the tollers of 
the Soviet Union and those of the Soviet 
Socialist State.” as an official textbook on 
labor law stated in 1046.'^ However, such 
unity can hardly be demonstrated in reality. 
Soviet industrial organization shows that the 
fixed relationship between labor and state 
management took the place of the free rela¬ 
tionships between labor and capital in capi¬ 
talist countries. 

Government-owned industry and com¬ 
merce now operate on a different basis from 
that of the first years of the Soviet regime 
(1018-21). At that time, private enterprise 
and profit-making were outlawed without 
offering a substitute for satisfaction of per¬ 
sonal ambition or an opportimlty for extra 
earning. 

In contrast, the policy adopted after the 
drive began for total socialization was popu* 
larly called “whips and cookies.” On the 
one hand, concessions are made to the ever 
emerging personal ambition; but on the 
other, criminal law is put into operation in 
an effort to check the inefficiency of the en¬ 
tire economic system. 

Government agencies engaged In business 
operate on a “commercial” basis (Khozlai- 
Btvenny raschet) and enjoy a degree of formal 
independence and enter into contracts with 
each other and with private persons. Al¬ 
though they are government agencies they 
are supposed to act with the competitive 
vigor of a private enterprise (the principle 
of “Socialist competition"). This “inde¬ 
pendence” should not be overrated. As a 
Soviet text puts it: "The commercial basis 
is merely a special method of management 
of the national economy.” ” Planned assign¬ 
ments of higher bureaus set definite limits to 
their Independence, to say nothing of con¬ 
tinuous supervisory control by various gov¬ 
ernment agencies and political control by 
tbe secret police and Communist Party. 

"For description and analysis of major 
stages of the Soviet policies and their ex¬ 
pression in law see Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
vol. 1 (1048) pp. 10 et seq., 701, et seq., vol. 2 
(1049) p. 537 et seq. 

•Stalin, Problems of Leninism. English 
edition. Moscow (1040) p. 400. 

•Members of the so-called productive co¬ 
operatives are in fact paid for their work 
and not according to their shares. See 
Gsovski op. cit. vol. 1, p. 411, et seq. 

•Aleksandrov and Genkin, Soviet Labor 
Law (in Russian, 1946), p. 812. 

■ Evtikblev and Vlasov, Administrative 
Law (in Russian, 1046), p. 86. Bee also 
Gsovski op. cit. supra note 2, vol. 1 at 882 
et seq. 
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NeverthAMBi, th9 man«gement of o Soviet 
quasi corporation !• as Interaated In ob» 
talnlng the lowest unit labor cost as tte 
capitalist prototype. A single exeeuttsa la 
appointed tj the head of the bureau under 
sraioee authority the enterprise (oalled 
**trust** in IndusUy and **torg** In eommeroe) 
operates. Re hires and fires, allocates wages. 
Imposes penalties, and grants bonuses. 
Bonuses are paid from a special director’s 
fund based on a percentage of the profits 
or savings. BHs own bonus also depends 
upon the efllelency of the enterprise. In 
ease the output falls below standard quan¬ 
tity or quali^, he Is liable to imprisonment 
up to 8 years. 

THX sovm WAOX raAcnos 

Private profit mahing is barred and the 
earnings of the bulk of the population are 
practically limited to wages and salarlas. 
But the governmental aeale of campensatton 
for work, whetiber in money or comfort, alms 
to offer a substitute for profit making to 
stimulate efllcleney. A system of wages and 
salarlos is designed to allow wide Utitude 
for dilicronttals In wage, salary, and bonus 
payments. To this end the prindplee of 
piecewor k and bonuses for efltelency, with¬ 
out any gUMrantaed mlnfanum wage, consti¬ 
tute the basis of compensation for work in 
Govemment Industry, in collective farming, 
and In cooperatives. 

Regardlees of whether the employee is paid 
by ttme or by pleoe, he must attain a stand¬ 
ard of output astabUShed by the manags- 
ment. If be falls to do so through his fault 
he is peld according to the quality and 
quantity of his output.' Progrc^ve scales 
of ideoewoik and bonuses for extra efBeieney 
are Issued by tbe govemment for individual 
industriee and industry groupe. 

Numerous honorary titles—’’Hero of 
Xiabor,” and othera—and medals carry with 
them distinct material benefit, such ae tax 
exemption, right to extra bousing space, etc. 
There are also personal salaries and per¬ 
sonal pensions awarded without reference to 
any scale, and Stalin priMs amounting to 
as much as 100,000 rublee In a lump sum. 

All this affords professional, managerial, 
and iklUed labor ramimeratlon In money 
and comfort greatly exceeding that given to 
the ordinary laborw. For example, a scale 
of salaries and wages for etectrloal-powsr 
plants, estabUChed In 1948 and still In force 
ae late as 1940, ranged from Il8 to 170 rubles 
monthly for janitorial oervloee, to 1,000 to 
8,000 rubles for a director.' 

In 1934, Stalin hrankly declared the under¬ 
lying philosophy of his pottcy ae fbilowi: 
’‘gquailsation in the sphere of demands and 
personal Ufa is reactionary, petty bourgeois 
nonsense, worthy of a primittve ascetic sect 
and not of a socialist society orgaaiaed in a 
Marxian way." * 

Bbwever. material beneflte thus promised 
evidently proved to be insulBsIcnt stimuli 
for good work. 

Heavy responsibility Is Imposed upon both 
workers uid management. Inefficiency in¬ 
volves not only loss of material beneflte and 

* Soviet labor Code, eec. 67 as amended in 
1984. "If en em|doyee at a governmental, 
public, or cooperative enterprise, institu¬ 
tion. at buBlness fails through his own fault 
to attain the standard of output prescribed 
for him, he aball be paid according to tbe 
quantity and quality of hie output but dball 
not be guaranteed any minimum wage. In 
other Mxterprlaee and buainessee (private 
enterprises Indudlng those under a ooncea- 
Sion) eueh an employee ehall be paid not 
less than two-thirds of his scheduled rate." 

■Handbook of Wages In BIsetrloal Power 
Plante (in Russian, 1946), pp. S-12. 86. 

^Stalin, speech at the 17th Coweae of 
the Commtiniat Party (1934. quoted from his 
Problems of Leninism (10th Russian sdltion, 
1988). p. 668. 


poasliae tosa Of Job, but pr oes eu tton in court 
M mflL Wbrfcm are mbjeefe to ptonalttea 
Imposed by managers for loafing cu: the job 
and to court aotioh tor abeentecSiun and un- 
autborlaed quitting at the job. ftiom 10 to 
36 yean In a foroad labor camp,** with or 
without confleeatimi of p rop e rty, can ba tm- 
poaed for "miaapprcqxlatlon. ambeadamant, 
or any kind of theft’’ of the property of tba 
principal amploycra, ibe govammant, or 
puldlc bodlaa. Prior to 1948 the death 
penalty could ba Invoked.” In eaaa of dam¬ 
age to or lose of proporty of the employer— 
toda. raw materi^ fud. even work elothea— 
If due to enqdoyee negUganoe can result 
In deductions from wsgu^ In some instances 
In an amount 10 timec tho value of the 
property.” 

icANAOxaui. p asas D sas 

A serlea of lawa pendlae ineIBcient mansge- 
ment for such things as poor quality or small 
volume of output, failure to penalise workers 
for absenteeism, and other violations of labor 
discipline.** 

A potent incentive to the eSteieney of the 
Individual estabUahment le the principle 
that earnings depend in part upon the 
efficiency of the whole enterprise (prindple 
of check by ruble). Business suoceee brings 
deflnlte individual profit; business failure 
incurs heavy punlahment for thos e holding 
administrative poets. Although the total 
amount of regular wages to be paid in an 
individual enterprise Is establlsbsd by central 
government bureaus (wages funds). bonuses 
are depMKient upon the profits or savings 
of an individual enterprise. 

TBx aoLS or TBans-uifiONS 

Under such an arrangement there Is no less 
reason for the rise of labor conflIctB than 
under eapltallem. But under the Soviet 
system labor la deprived of the main effective 
devices by which It may protect itself in a 
labor dispute in the capitalist world. Neith¬ 
er tbe constitution nor any law or decree 
mentions tbe right to strike and tbe strike Is 
tacitly outlawed. 

In general. aU the ohanrele through which 
labor can pursue Its objectives In the eapl- 
tallst world—legislation, courts, administra¬ 
tive agendas, the prese, and trade unions— 
are in Soviet Russia agencies of tbe princi¬ 
pal employer of industrial laboir—the state. 

For a time when private enterprise wee 
tolerated under NEP (1922-88) the Soviet 
leaders visualised the protection of the In- 
tareste of labor in this eonfllet through 
trade-unions. But the unions were regerded 
ae an arm of government and of tee Com- 
munlet Party rather than ae an Independent 
fores. Stiff they were to be an arm ape- 
ciallied in protection of labor. Ae tee drive 
for sodalteatton progressed, this apeclal pro¬ 
tective quality of the unions was pushed to 
the background. Instead, the notion of the 
Identity of intereste of the workers and tee 
Soviet state was put forward and tee |wl- 
mary function of Soviet labor unions Is to 
serve the intereste of the State. 


The eleventh congress of tee Communist 
Party in 1988, when tee NBP wee inaugurat¬ 
ed. reoognlaed that If govemment enterprise 
operates on a commercial basis "inevitably 
certain confllote of intereste on the issue of 

*• Statute of June 4,1947, oonoeming tee 
ertmee agahaat government and pubUc prop¬ 
erty, Vedomostl 1947, Mb. 19. 

1 * Law of August 1. 1932. For Its transla¬ 
tion and disowselon see Gsovski opw dt. supra 
note 2, vd. 1, pp. 6^ 788. 

**8ovlet lAbor CMe. secs. 888-884 (as 
amendsd), act of Juns 80, 1048, eec. 18; In- 
•tniotloa of the PoepteU Oonuatosair for Xiabor 
of June 1, 1988, secs. 1-8. For pfxpaat cita¬ 
tions SCO Osoipkl^op. dt. voL 1, pp. 888-885. 

»Act of Dooepbdr 88. 1988; edict of July 
10.1940, id. p. 881. 


labor conditions tn tee enterprises, are cre¬ 
ated betwee n tee working meeses and tee 
dtreeters, numegsm of tee govemment en- 
terprteee, or tlte govenunent bureaus to WblCb 
tee entcrprlMs nro •ubordlnaled.'* Oones- 
quently tbe resolution "tmpoeed upon tee 
trede-unloae tee duty to protect tee inter¬ 
ests of the working people.**** 

Thus, the labor code of 1888, teen enaeted, 
relegated to tee eotteottve agreemente be¬ 
tween saeaefement and trade-unions tee 
settlement of aU tee bade working oondt- 
tlone, Indudlng wage'rates, etaadard of out- 
nut. dioBmISB. etfi. 

Nevertheless, even teen, bote before and 
after tela padod. tee trade-unions were not 
eonsidersd as a force independent from the 
Communist Party or the Soviet Oovemment. 
Tbe ninth eongress of tee party (1920) had 
stated that tee teake of trade-unions lie prl^ 
marlly la tec pcovlnoi of economic organisa¬ 
tion and sdiioatlon. The trade-unions mu'^ip 
perform tease tasks not In tee eapadty of an 
Independent, separately organised force but 
In the capacity of one of the principal 
branches of tba Government machlni^ g\tld- 
ed by the Communist Party.** The tenth 
congress went further and In 1981 passed 
tbe readutlon, drafted by Lanin, and stress¬ 
ing the role of the trade-unione tn Soviet 
Russia as a school of communism.** The fif- 
taente oongrem la 1986 strsaeed that trade- 
unions were created and built up by our 
[Oommunist) Party.” 

"The most Important task of the trade- 
unions." says the oSteial textbook on civil 
law of 1944, "is the political education of the 
tolling me s e e s , their mobilisation for build¬ 
ing up aoelallsm. and the defense of their 
eoonomio interests and cultural needs."** 

"Formally," says the oAelal textbook on 
adminletratlve law of 1940, "the trade-unions 
are not a party organisation but. in fact, 
they are carrying out the directlvea of the 
party. AU leading organs cf tbe trade- 
unions consist primarily of Communists who 
execute the party line in tee entire work of 
the trade-unions."** 

TRX KKSUTT AFTSa SO VXAU 

Thus the trede-unions were transformed 
from a labor-protecting arm into an arm for 
execution of government poiloy, and achieve¬ 
ment of production goals. According to 
Soviet jurlstB. "the Socialist industrialisa¬ 
tion of tbe country required that labor law 
• * * serve the sucCeaeful struggle for 
productivity of labor and strengthening of 
labor discipline.** 

Such transfonnatlon of the trade-unions 
into a government arm, enforcing official 
economic poUcy. began soon after the onset 
of the first 6-year plan. Accordingly, the 
sixteenth oongreae of the Oommunist Pi^ 
directed in 1980 that the trade-imions, striv¬ 
ing in collective agreements for Improve¬ 
ment of tee standard of living of the work¬ 
ers, must take Into account the financial 
statue of the enterprise with which the agree¬ 
ment was made and the intereeto of the na¬ 
tional economy. In making the agreement, 
the resolution Ineteted, each party must un¬ 
dertake definite obligations in carrying out 
tbe financial and production plan of the en¬ 
terprise. The unions In pertieidar were Obli¬ 
gated to guarantee, on behalf of the work¬ 
ers. tee productivity of labor contemplated 
by the plan.** 

MAU-UniQii Communist party on Trade- 
Unions. ObUectlott of Resolutions (in Rus¬ 
sian. 2930), p. 86. 

**Ihld.. p. 86. 

**Ihld., p. 88. 

*'Ihld., p. 87. 

■•Agarkov and others. Civil Law (In Rus- 
■iak^l944), vol. I. p. 290; Ctvtl LawTbxtbook 
(in Ruastaft, 1988), vd. X, pp. M8-108. 

»]imM8ov, Covikt AdpUitetritero (in 
Bu es l an, p. 80. 

**Op. dt., supra, xhbte 5. 0. 90^ 

*»Ibld, p.88. ^ 
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Th* Mntral agency of all the Soviet trade* 
unlone—their central council—was granted 
the etatue of a government department in 
1833. It officially took the place of the Peo- 
ple’e Oommissariat for Labor, which wae then 
abolished, and the Oounoil wae also charged 
with adminietratlon of social insurance. But 
then the Central Council of Trade Unions 
lost the character of a representative body of 
trade-unions even in terms of the Soviet 
democracy. Under law this council must be 
elected by the Congress of Trade Unions 
which is designated as *‘the supreme author¬ 
ity of the trade-unions of the Soviet Union." 
Nevertheless, since the ninth congress in 
1932 no such congresses were convoked for 
17 years, during which the whole Soviet so¬ 
cial order and the position of labor were 
radically changed. 

When the tenth congress convened in 1949. 
no explanation was asked or offered for 
the delay. The congress adopted a new stat¬ 
ute which reaffirmed the total control of 
the Communist Party over the trade-unions: 

"The Soviet trade-unions conduct their 
entire work under the direction of the Com¬ 
munist Party—the organising and directing 
force of the Soviet society. The trade-unions 
of the U. S. 8. B. rally the working masses 
behind the party of Lenln-Stalln." “ 

Among numerous tasks assigned by the 
new statute to the trade-unions the general¬ 
ized political objectives are described In the 
first place at great length. For example, the 
trade-unions "strive to enhance in every way 
the Socialist order in society and State, the 
moral-political unity of the Soviet people, 
the brotherly cooperation and friendship be¬ 
tween the peoples of the Soviet Union. They 
actively participate In the election of the 
agencies of government! power. They organ¬ 
ize workers and clerical employees for the 
struggle for the steady development of the 
national economy." 

In contrast, "the duty to protect the in¬ 
terests of the working people" which had 
been emphasized by the party congress in 
1922 is not expressly stated. It may have 
been considered unnecessary because the 
statute assumes that "In the conditions of 
the Soviet Socialist order the state protects 
the rights of the working people." But In 
any event the labor-protection tasks of the 
unions are couched In cautious language. 

At the very end of the above quoted pas¬ 
sage it is mentioned that the unions "look 
after (zabotiatsla) the further rise of the 
material well-being and the full satisfaction 
of the cultxiral needs of the toilers." At an¬ 
other place the unions* monopoly to repre¬ 
sent the workers is stated with a hardly acci¬ 
dental lack of specificity: *'[Unions should] 
act on behalf of workers and clerical em¬ 
ployees before the governmental and social 
bodies in matters concerning labor, culture, 
and workers’ everyday life." 

Collective bargaining, provided for In the 
labor code of 1922, was discontinued In 1933. 
As the official soviet text on labor law ex¬ 
plained in 1946: "The collective agreements 
as a special form of legal regulation of labor 
relations of manual and clerical employees 
has outlived Itself. Detailed regulation of all 
sides of these relations by mandatory acts of 
governmental power does not leave any room 
for any contractual agreement concerning 
one labor condition or another." ** 

In plain English, this means that the 
Soviet leaders chose to abandon the last ves¬ 
tige of contract in relations between labor, 
even as represented by party-controlled trade- 
unions on the one hand and State manage¬ 
ment on the other, for the sake of outright 
government regimentation. Capitalist free 
collective bargaining was frankly declared 

>*Trud <ln Russian), May 11, 1949. See 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Notes on Labor 
Abroad. No. 11, May 1949. pp. 39-^. 

*• Op. clt., supra, note 3. p. 106. Italics in 
the original. 


unfit in the Socialist surroundings of the 
Soviet Union. 

However, in 1947 a campaign for making 
new collective agreements suddenly was or¬ 
dered after a lapse of 14 years. 

AOaZElSXNTB WITHOUT ZSaOSXNXWO 

Collective agreements were declared the 
most important measure "to achieve and ex. 
ceed the production plan, to secure further 
growth of the productivity of labor, improve¬ 
ment of the organization of labor, and the 
increase of responsibility of management and 
trade organizations for the material condi¬ 
tion of living of the employees and cultural 
services rendered to them."** Nevertheless, 
the new policy is far from introducing free 
collective bargaining. Certain matters are 
definitely excluded from any negotiation and 
agreement and are reserved for government 
regulation. 

The new rules positively require that “the 
rates of wages, of piecework, progressive 
piecework, and bonuses as approved by the 
government must be indicated" in the agree¬ 
ment. It is expressly forbidden to include 
any rates not approved by the government. 
In other words, wage rater, are excluded 
from bargaining, but if included in the 
agreement are no more than applications of 
the governmental schedule to the establish¬ 
ment for which the collective agreement is 
drawn. This is true, to a large measure, of 
other points covered, particularly standards 
of output. The official act and the juris¬ 
prudential writings insist that the primary 
purpose of such agreements is to translate 
the abstract terms of the general plan for 
economic development into specific assign¬ 
ments and obligations within each particular 
establishment. They appear to be merely 
a form in which the orders of the govern¬ 
ment are made more precise. 

A Soviet writer of authority comments: 

**It Is understood that the pwsent-day col¬ 
lective agreements could not but be different 
by content from collective agreements which 
were made at the time when the rates of 
wages and some other conditions of labor 
were not established by the law and govern¬ 
ment decrees. 

*'The purpose of the present-day collective 
agreement Is to make concrete the duties of 
the management, shop committees, work¬ 
ers, technical, engineering, and clerical per¬ 
sonnel toward the fulfillment of the produc¬ 
tion plans and production over and above the 
plan as well as to raise the responsibility of 
business agencies and trade unions for im¬ 
provement of material living conditions of 
workers and cultural services rendered to 
them." * 

As before, the new regulations are based 
on the assumption that the interest of the 
workers are the same as the interests of 
production In a Socialist state and that the 
collective agreements are designed to be the 
juridical form of expression of this unity.** 
Accordingly, a model agreement is drafted 
by each ministry upon consultation with 
the central offices of the appropriate trade- 
unions. Then the model agreement is sent 
as a fait accompli to the establishments con¬ 
cerned. 

While such collective agreements are not 
the result of collective bargaining. It may 
be observed that when the Soviet Oovern- 

** Resolution of the Presidium of the Cen¬ 
tral Council of the Trade-Union, approved by 
the Council of Ministers, Preamble, Trud (in 
Russian), April 18. 1947. See Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Notes on Labor Abroad. 
No. 2, June 1947, p. 38. and No. 13, December 
1949, p. 36. 

>• Aleksandrov and oth«r compilers. Golia¬ 
kov. editor, L^islation Concerning Labor (in 
Russian. 1947), p. 15. 

*■ Moskalenko. **Legal Problems Involved in 
Collective Agreements" in Trade-Unions (in 
Russian, 1947), No. 8. p. 16 et seq.; Trud (in 
Russian), April 18, 1947, editorial. 


ment faced the task of postwar rehabilita¬ 
tion of its economy, it preferred to give de¬ 
creed labor conditions the appearance of an 
agreement. 

TBX DOCTEXinB OF HOSMATXVX ACTS 

Negotiation and mutual agreement are In 
fact proscribed In the Soviet Union in many 
Important respects. Government regulation 
of wages and other basic conditions of labor 
took their place. However, it does not mean 
that labor is thiu protected by law as we 
understand It. True, a Code of Labor Laws 
still exists on the statute books of the re¬ 
publics of the Soviet Union. But it was 
enacted in 1922 when private enterprise was 
within some limits tolerated and the Gov¬ 
ernment was not the sole employer in in¬ 
dustry and commerce. At that time the 
code sought to regulate labor relations on 
the basis of free contract and protect labor 
by methods resembling advanced democratic 
labor legislation. 

However, these provisions of the code were 
either repealed or for the most part became 
inoperative being superseded without a for¬ 
mal repeal by various laws and decrees. 

Under the totalitarian concept of govern¬ 
ment power, the accepted relationships of 
the administrative r nd legislative branches 
of the government do not apply. Although 
the terms "constitution," "legislative act," 
and "administrative decree" are used in So¬ 
viet law. the authority attached to each of 
these sources of law in the Soviet Union Is 
different from that associated with these 
terms in the democratic countries. A con¬ 
stitutional provision may be set aside by an 
administrative decree and the newly enacted 
rule is Incorporated into the constitution 
only at a later date. For example, the 
7-hour working day was provided for in the 
1936 constitution (sec. 119). 

However, on June 26. 1940. the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet, an executive body in 
terms of the constitution, decreed the 8-hour 
normal working day. This edict became op¬ 
erative immediately. It was ratified uy the 
Supreme Soviet in August 1940, but without 
following the procedure prascrlbed for con¬ 
stitutional amendment. Not until 7 years 
later was section 119 constitutionally 
amended. 

The Soviet jurists are fully aware of such 
practices. In discussing the sources of So¬ 
viet labor law in the treatises on this sub¬ 
ject. they seek to blur the distinction be¬ 
tween the authority of a constitutional pro¬ 
vision. a legislative enactment, and an ad¬ 
ministrative decree or directive. In a re¬ 
cent (1949) standard treatise.** designed for 
use in university law schools, a doctrine of 
“normative acts” (nile making) as the 
soiirce of Soviet labor law is promulgated. 
Normative acts are in general terms defined 
as "acts by which the will of the ruling class 
is 'elevated to law.'" This not too clear 
definition is fortunately followed by an 
enumeration of the specific acts issued by 
Soviet authorities which, according to the 
author fall under the definition. These are 
“laws" enacted by the Supreme Soviet (So¬ 
viet equivalent to legislature), "edicts" by 
its presidium (a body of 47 members con¬ 
stituting the Soviet collective President), 
“normative resolutions" (i. e., rule-making 
resolutions) of the Council of Ministers 
(cabinet), joint resolutions of the Council 
of Ministers and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, regulations issued by 
individual ministers and by the Central 
Council of the Trade-Unions. 

In other words, any decree or order by any 
of the central governmental authorities is 
law. No matter what it is called and by 
what body it is Issued, it prevails until the 
action of another authority supersedes it. 

** Aleksandrov, editor, Soviet Labor Law (In 
Rtusian, 1949), p. 63. 
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Tile ■w rtif of xment trends In the Soelet 
I^Matkm thus fer mede suggMtt the eon- 
ttmm the* the dtoappeanoiee of prirete en¬ 
terprise from the Soviet economy hae not 
been fonotied by the Inandos ot rights of 
lehor In labor lew. If eooHHUWd srith the 
ttme siMn prtvste enterprise wm tolersted. 
the ligel status e( labor has worsened. An¬ 
other sCrtklng feature of the Soviet regula- 
ttans OB labor are the numerous penal pro- 

VumaOB Oaovaxi. 

Chief, Sorsign Law SaetUm, 
law Library, Library of Congreu. 


CMfress Failt TmA sf AMcrica 

SXramBDEON op lOSIfARKB 

aOR. OLASE L HWmAN 


m ms BOUSE of bbpsssentativeb 
TkwBdaif, March IS, 1951 

Ifr. HOmiAN of lUchlgaii. Mr. 
SpsBlwr^ gtfon tlw autbrnrity to direct 
Ite defttay of (HIT Midloii. oooo^^ 
iBost p roBpero u s and. from a productive 
and adUtaiy stBadpaint, the most power* 
fid in an the vortd. Congress has per¬ 
mitted the eicecutive department to im- 
poee upon the people poUeiea which have 
resulted in time world imrs. none of 
i^ch has oontrilnited either to our hap- 
phms. prosperity, or meurlty. 

The youth of the land In ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers are thinking along the lines 
ta a letter received this morning, which 
reads as follows: 

llcjCanao Ant Foaci Bsaa. Wash., 

March 29, liSJ, 

Son. Olub Mamnean. 

Houaa of MepreaentmHves, 

Washington, D.C, 

DBAS Sn; In June 1941 X was draftad far 
a year’s training tn tha mUitary foraas of 
the United gtatea. That year andsd in 
January 1046. Thoaa of my friends who did 
not sorts tn the Armed Foross made good 
money, got themselves a horns, good posi¬ 
tions in life, and ere getting akmg well. 

After getting out of the servlos X xeenllstsd 
In the Baserves with the thoug h t in m i n d 
that in oaae at an aU-out war I would be 
eallsd bach tn the branch of ssrvtoa I had 
xeoatvad training in. Meanwhile. I tried to 
get a Job and get a mu<di-dalayad start in 
life at tha sge of 27. 

In gsptsmber 1960. X anroUed la a oorre- 
nmndenoe oourse to better myself In my 
Job. The day after my Hist Ismo n came my 
orders calling ms to active duty for 1 year 
were received, naturally X waa a bit put 
out, Irat ftgused Z would study while I was 
in the eervloe and then go to work when 
I got out. 

Mbw the majority of the rumors have it 
wa aie to be extended for another yser'a 
duty. S em now 82. If X get another year's 
ddeor it is going to put me seriously behind. 
Thts also applies to practically avary 12- 
month jwoall reservist, X’ve talked to. Wa 
can’t tta4or8tand why we are being held in 
the eervloie contrary to orders which evi¬ 
dently don't amount to anything more than 
to gat one in the service. Getting out is 
different. Tst there arc several tbenuand 
Involuntary re a a rvle t s who were not called 
vp. If we are estantfed, K ie going to rsduco 
our faith in tha word ot tha Prsaidsnt as 
well as our desire to gat tha job dona. I 
don't mind telling yon. tf X etm forced to 
spend another year on active duty tbs Qov- 


snmant won*t get Ita mcnaiyh wofth out 
of me. Xt'a not that x dlallka week, it’a the 
prmelple of the thing. 

If Z had wanted to aaaka fhO eervlea ny 
career, then I would tw tn the Bogidani. 
Since Z would Ilka to hva my IttO aa a 
oivlllAn, X faal that X ought to ha obia to. 
barring aa aU-out war. which wa cartalnly 
aren’t engiuted in ot tha praaant. Xf wo 
ware, then aU lUearvia ought to be eallsd 
la aa well aa veterans, not in the Beiarvt 
oategory. 

flglmbing tar tbs 4J900 altman on l9«month 
reotfla. which X am aura tha aarvloa could 
got along without by September, anything 
you can aae clear to do toward aaelsttng 
leglalation In our favor would be moat grate¬ 
fully appreoiotod. 

Tour past record of aehtevementa and 
fairness la of the hbfhest, and X am wm- 
lldent you wtU do what le juet. 

Sincerely youri. 


Mew Plgh MtjrTip Oi Flddl w Ocmi 


EXTENSION 07 REMARKS 

HON.SAIHJELW.TORTY 

or cauFomfu 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBBBBNTATIVBS 
Thuradap, April 5, 1951 

Mr.YORTY. Mr. Speaker, before the 
Federal Qovemmexit saw fit to expro¬ 
priate the submerged (dl-bearlng lands 
lying within the seaward boundaries of 
the State of California, our State bad 
fostered orderly and sclentiflc devdep- 
ment of the oil resources beneath these 
lands. Since the athBnpted grab by the 
Federal Qoveminent of this area, which 
the Federal GoveruBient conceded that 
we owned from the time of our attelsdon 
into the Union until a few years age. 
development has been hindered by legal 
confusion. 

The Federal Oovemment's suit in the 
Federal Government's Supreme Court 
agai^ the State of California is still 
pending because, even though it has au¬ 
thorized the Federal grab, the Supreme 
Court has been unable to determine the 
boundary lines of the expropriated area. 
If our State leasing agency were per¬ 
mitted to proceed in the public interest 
without Federal Interference, it could 
foster additional development likely to 
add to our known petroleum reserves. 

The attached article, which appeared 
In the Los Angeles Times en April a. 
1951, demonstrates the type of develop¬ 
ment that is being hindered by the Fed¬ 
eral t^ermnent's stubborn persistence 
in def jring the will of Congress in an at¬ 
tempt to hang onto the expropriated 
area. The article will. I am sure, prove 
of Interest to the Members, and 1 am 
asldiig that it be included in our Record: 
Kzw Fun Mat Tap On. Fnw nr Ocban— 

aBAiT-Tiiinf».-OAaHoir STSXSii PROPosm 

poa mcB Bnsmvoxi 

A xwvolutloiury method ot oxbeaeting 
petroleum from bey end tidelend ereee mey 
be need in devMoptag the gtimt oU fleld 
whim gealokMi my Is loceted dixeotly off 
the Long Beech shoreUne. 

The vest petraleam depoell Bm roughly 
b et ween the bmch dty’e etmnd sad me 
outer herbor brmkweter which perelMs thC 
shoreline sS a dtotenm ot 9 miles. 


Gwdoglflel date ladlesie theoll<diei« reeetve 
to be in the ndghbeilMiod ot gOOWAM 
benrele. _ ^ _ 

Oeologieti sey the greet etorebouee of 
bleck gold is. in truth, en emteiiy extehdon 
of the rich Wtimington-Long Beech Herbor 
field whim eurreatly le topped by some 2.000 
produeliig webs. aU drilled from dry lend 
herbor fills. 

The ubpreeedentm method of developing 
oU fields which lie htneetb weter involves 
of e teohnigue femlUer to mlnlM engi¬ 
rt. It has been worked out by HUliniue 
A. Beueen. 62. Long Be ech engineer-geologist. 

The pien eavistons slwklng of e vertical 
sbert mto the earth to e de^ at 400 feet 
below the bottom of the bey. From this 
depth e network of tunnels would be driven 
leteretly. These tunnels would conform to 
e predetermined pettem. 

suetnuuMiAif mrwoex 

When completed.the subterreueen network 
would, in effect, be e subwey system which 
englneera would put to good use. 

Drifting out from each side of the subwey 
tunnels would be mort-eoaees tunnels ised- 
Ihg Into caissons of sted end concrete. 

The eelaeona. M feet in dlemeter and 120 
feet hlgb, would provide room for Installetlon 
of stenderd oil-well drilling equipment. 

Zt would be within these cylindrical cais¬ 
sons that the oU woUs would be drUled. 

Bach oalsecn, according to plena, would 
accommodate the drilling of 20 wdls in an 
adjacent 100 acres of "field,” as projected 
downward from the surface of the Harbor 
waters. 

wxixs WHZParsoauEO 

The Welle would be whipatocked (an oil¬ 
field term for dlrectlonel drilling) so that 
each would draw upon 5 aerea of the pro¬ 
jected producing area. 

The nuuiter plan envlaages construction of 
60 or more at the subterranean oalsaons. 

The underground network of tunnels end 
celBBOos would be elr-conditkmed. Electric 
p o w e r would mottvete the drilling equip¬ 
ment. 

Tedbtnologleel developments, such as the 
modem shut-off velvee end sperkproof elec¬ 
tric motors like those used on seagoing 
tankers, make the tunnel-end-ealsson 
method of oll-fleld development both safe 
end practical, engineers claim. 

aconoMicAL mmiOD 

*’It would be econ om i c al, too," Baneen 
said, "the cost actually figuring out to be 
leas than any other method which haa been 
advanced lor developing this oil field.” 

The recently snnounced intention of the 
Iranian Qovernment to natlonallm Its oil 
fields and petroleum reservee has been cause 
lor oonoern among the United States, Brit¬ 
ish. and Dutch interests which have led the 
way in developing the petroleum storehouse 
of the Middle Bast. 

Some have Interpreted the Zrsnlan move 
with an eye to Buesla and Its known thirst 
for oil. The Iranian repercussions echo 
loudly tn this country and etch sharply the 
question of United States domestic oU re- 

Addressing a gathering of geologists here 
a week ago. Dr. Kenneth O. E^ry, of south¬ 
ern California, estimated that 40.000.000.000 
bamfli of oU lie beneath waters adjacent to 
the southern California coast line. Re 
pointed up the urgent need for a method 
to extract this oil. 

The tunnel-and-oaiscon method has awak¬ 
ened great intereet in engineering eiselee and 
la eonSMeied pcaffbly tlm heat approach to 
.the peoblem yet Sevlaed. 

Two olhor auggeiM methods of. drUilng 
the Loag Beech oAhere field have been ad¬ 
vanced. These are (1) constructing a carles 
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Of concrete lelande which would dot the 
bay with drill sites, and (2) attaching so- 
called blisters (drill sites) to the existing 
offshore breakwater. 

In 1047 Che city of Long Beach investigated 
the island-platform proposal thoroughly. A 
report to the city council at that time out¬ 
lined need for 70 concrete Islands, each cost¬ 
ing an estimated 11,000,000. 

OBJXCTXoirs cmn 

While the proposed island-platform plxn 
would meet the engineering needs of the 
drilling problem, it was pointed out that the 
plan would be prohibited by State law on 
the grounds that it would constitute ob¬ 
structions to commerce and navigation 
within the port. 

Experts agree that the outer harbor break¬ 
water would be a suitable base for anchoring 
drill sites, but point out that it wooild per¬ 
mit too limited development of the oil field 
and result In the loss of millions of barrels 
of oil. 

“All you could do by drilling from the 
breakwater," an engineer explained, “would 
be to effect development of a narrow band 
along the southerly flank of the Held. Geo¬ 
logically speaking, it is axiomatic that drill¬ 
ing an oil field along one side or flank alone 
throws the entire pressure system of the field 
out of balance. 

“In this Instance It would result in the 
loss of millions of barrels of oil through salt- 
water encroachment." 

ARKA EXTENDS TO SEA 

The bulk of the oil produced In the Wil¬ 
mington-Long Beach field comes from sands 
at an average depth of 8,100 feet. Geologists 
say they have every reason to believe that 
this same oil-rich level extends throughout 
the field directly off Long Beach. 

Military experts have studied Hansen’s 
tunnel-and-calsson method and have ex¬ 
pressed pleasure with Its bombproof aspects. 

Conversely, the same military men consider 
the island-platform and breakwater drill 
sites as highly vulnerable to attack and see 
them as being capable of converting the en¬ 
tire Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor area into 
a sea of flaming oil and contaminating the 
air with billions of cubic feet of noxious 
gas. 

Meanwhile, Hansen continues his 10-year 
study Into the problem of drUllng bay and 
tldeland oil fields. He firmly believes that 
he has come up with the logical answer In 
tunnels and caissons. 

The legal and political barriers obstruct¬ 
ing development of this great offshore field 
will be resolved shortly, he believes, by the 
urgency of national defense. 


Resorrection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W^McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEmiSENTATTVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1951 
Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
these times when peace must be the 
prayer of all of us, we should recognize 
the vital need to live according to our 
highest standards. The future of the 
country will depend ultimately more 
upon the virtues of our citizens than 
upon the sins of our enemies. For our 
aspiration. Easter day brings home to us 
the ideals of character such as I have 
tried to convey in the accompanying 
poem, which I am glad to submit to you 


for inclusion in the Riooso. composed by 
James Patrick McOovem. a long-time 
member of the District of Columbia bar 
and a captain of the American Eicpedl- 
tionary Forces In the First World War: 

RxatnuticTXON 

Deep In the currents of the heart there flows 
A fervent, dauntleu queat of all mankind. 
Like life In death when conquering Ohriat 
arose— 

The nuNrtal and Immortal Intertwined. 

Today, however dark and dull the spring 
Of hope and faith through thoughts and 
deeds Impure, 

tins with words of hollow ring. 
Corrupting men by bribe and sinecure. 

Mew seasons flower and warm hearts aspire* 
The true and beautiful glow by their worth. 
And virtue's self la such a cleansing fire 
These powers shall create our land’s rebirth 
Of brotherhood, with peace eternal given 
By wim to come to us on earth from heaven. 

—James Patrick McOovem, 

Resolution Agabtt Compulsory Heeltli 
Insurance Adopted by tiie Citizens’ As¬ 
sociation of Chevy Chase, D. C* 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

or n>AKO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 3,1951 
Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker. 

I want to present for the earnest con¬ 
sideration of my colleagues the follow¬ 
ing resolution adopted by the Citizens* 
Association of Chevy Chase, D. C., at 
their regular meeting on March 19,1951: 

Resolution Against Compulsobt Health 
Insurance 

At a regular meeting, March 19, 1961, the 
Citizens’ Association of Chevy Chase, D. C.. 
adopted the following resolution proposed 
by Mr. Dean P. Kimball, as chairman of a 
special committee on the subject: 

“Resolved, That this association oppose 
the enactment of H. R. 64, the so-called 
national health insurance bill, for the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: 

“1, It wiU destroy the close personal rela¬ 
tionship between patient and doctor. In 
this connection It should be pointed out that 
In time it will practically destroy the private 
practice of medicine. All doctors will. In 
practical effect. If not technically, become 
mere employees of the Federal Government. 

“2. It will result In poor medical service 
as compared to that we now have. The 
compensation of the doctor may depend on 
the number of treatments or visits for which 
a set fee will be charged or the number of 
patients on his list. Treatment on a mass- 
production basis with too little time for each 
patient will be the result. 

“8. It will cost the average famUy far 
more than It pays tor medical service now 
and wUl add thousands of employees to the 
Federal Government and millions of dollars 
to the cost of Government. While the pres¬ 
ent bill calls for 8 percent of salaries to 14,800, 
mnmm faave estimated that it will eventually 
cost 12 percent of the first $4,800 of a per¬ 
son’s earnings, or $578 a year to meet the 
costs of the plan. It may go even higher. 

"4. It is not limited, as has been claimed 
by its supporters, to oaring for cases requir¬ 
ing costly and extended medical or hospital 
treatment, but purports to take care of every 
minor Illness. It is socialism at its worst. 
concer »^*n g as It does one of the most Inti¬ 


mate and personal aspects of life, that of 
doctor and patient. 

“6. There Is now available insurance and 
other forms of mutual or group aid at mod¬ 
erate cost to cover costly hospital and medi¬ 
cal service. 

“6. It removes one of the spurs or incen¬ 
tives to sober, careful, and prudent living 
by offering medical care for every type of 
ailment whether willfully brought on by mis¬ 
conduct or a disregard of the rules of health." 

1 hereby certify that the undersigned Is 
the secretary of the Citizens’ Association of 
Chevy Chase. D. O., and as such verify and 
attest to the above resolution having been 
adopted by the Citizens’ Association of Chevy 
Chase. D. C., at Its regular meeting held In 
the Chevy Chase Community Center, March 
19. 1961, and having been included in the 
minutes of said meeting. 

Attest: 

Henrt Hallam, 

Secretary, the Citiaens' Association 
of Chevy Chase. D. C. 

Washington, D. C., April 4, 1951, 


Home Folks Are Not Fooled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 15, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that the people who elected us 
are becoming aware of what has been 
happening here in Washington during 
the past few years Is apparent from a 
letter from a housewife which reads as 
follows: 

Dear Sir: After reading your paper, The 
People’s Opportunity, I have decided to put 
a lew of the things down on paper that we 
In our family have been thinking about and 
discussing in recent years. 

1. Mr. Truman said recently that we are 
In an emergency. 1 agree, but think that we 
were thrown into it at the time the idea was 
advanced that the world owes everyone a 
living—without first earning it. The CCC, 
PWA, WPA, and all the other Jobs that were 
created, as weU as the relief set-up that 
was used, really wrecked our economy. It 
spoiled a lot of workers who had been will¬ 
ing to earn their living before. We person¬ 
ally have not been able to hire farm labor 
that was worth their board, let alone wages, 
since then. People on relief would not let 
their children pick beans or cucumbers, even 
when we offered 25 cents a bushel for pickers. 
’They could afford to Increase their families, 
while people who earned their living and 
paid taxes to keep them could not afford 
larger families. It takes some people 16 or 
20 years to wake up. apparently. 

2. Old-age benefits: It used to be that 
people started saving for their old age when 
they were yoimg. The ones who did not 
went to the county farm when they could 
no longer keep themselves. I notice we stiu 
have county farms, but people do not try to 
save; they plan on being kept after they 
are 65. I don’t mean all of them—there are 
still some who refuse to become parasites— 
but in Increasing numbers we have watched 
It happen. Many of those people would be 
a lot better off If they were working. All 
they have to do Is sit around and try to fig¬ 
ure out how they can get more for less. Also, 
at one time we knew of eight In one county 
who were getting paid to pass out the checks. 
One person who was alive could do that lor 
a county. 
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8. Th« AAA or PICA or whatOTor It to now 
called to another big laugh. The fertUtoer 
they fumtohed for farmers wouldn't go 
through the drills. It took three times as 
long to spread it as It would decent tertiUisr. 
The marl they got was so bad It looked 
like gravel. They brought a load here; we 
refused it. 'We would rather get our own 
gravel. Their oAoe force gets In each other's 
way. too. Last fall the township worker told 
us they now tested soil, lor 80 cents a sam¬ 
ple. The conservation group has been doing 
it free lor years. Why can't they hire an 
efficiency expert and stop having lour or f ve 
trying to do ^e same t hin g and 
getting in each other’s way? Judging from 
the waste in our county, it certainly must 
be monumental when It gets to Was hin gton. 

The people who suffered and started this 
country certainly would be sick and dis¬ 
gusted to see it now. Where has govern¬ 
ment, lor the people, of the people, and by 
the people gone? I have heard many farm¬ 
ers say they want no subsidies or price sup¬ 
ports. Supply and demand have worked 
before, certainly one man, or group of men. 
cannot order Old Mother Nature, or human 
nature, either. During the last war several 
string butchers, who raised no stock them¬ 
selves, but spread several stock diseases all 
over got subsidies enough to buy three or 
four farms, while the farmers vVho did the 
work took the risks and had large amounts 
of money invested got no subsidies. 

4. Their basketball scandal to another 
thing. Everyone has known for years that 
schools and colleges have paid athletes to 
go to their schools. One that we know of 
was later hired to coach and teach in a 
^i gh school. He admitted himself, that the 
students knew more than be did. What con 
we expect of our children, when such things 
go on all the time? What has happened 
to our schools? When my mother started 
teaching, she had gone throui^ the eighth 
grade, then took teachers’ examinations. 
Now when children get through the eighth 
gmXt, how much do they really know? We 
should have trade schools to find and de¬ 
velop their talents, so that they wlU be sell- 
sunporting and self-respecting as they grow 
Older. We certainly have people enough 
that we won’t have to import workers 11 
we can get back to the idea that we owe 
ourselves and our country an honest day’s 
work lor a day's pay. 

8. We are getting tired of taxes, too. when 
it to Just thrown away. We, In our hoiise- 
hdd work, plan, and save lor things we really 
need. All the money that has been lued to 
build roads in the Jungle, given to England 
when she to stm trading with Russia and 
Oommuntot China to worse than wasted. It 
to workUig against us and our boys in Korea. 
Both of our sons, 20 and 81, enlisted more 
than a year ago. They are both in Korea, 
wondert]^, with all the other boys there, 
why they are there. What can our young 
people have respect lor, bOUeve In, or build 
their lives on? 

All we have to do is go back in history. 
Why did the Pilgrims come over here? Who 
paid the Indians bounties on American 
scaps? Who hired Hessians to light us? Who 
sent arms, money, ami ships to the South 
during the Civil War? They boast that their 
policy never changes—apparently it has not, 
and will not as long as we are splndeas, 
JeUyflah, and turn our pockets inside out lor 
them. They have it over on us—they can 
change their government and policy by a 
**vote of confidence.” What would happen 
here, 11 we had the same set-up? 

I think we have had weak Presidents ever 
since Teddy Boosevelt. If we had had his 
"Speak softly and carry a big stick” we 
woiUdnt be in the mess we are In now. 

Personally, I wouldn’t hire anyone to work 
for me who bad been a failure before. I 
doubt if any good businessman would, either. 


Let's get an effioienoy expert, open all the 
doers and windows, have a good Job of 
spring housecleaning, and then start over. 

8. The Communists have been turned free. 
I am enclosing 8ft cents to start a fUnd to 
buy gasoline to load them on a plane (after 
th^ have paid back to the Oovermnent what 
their trials cost) and unload them In North 
Korea. Since that to the kind of govern¬ 
ment they want, it to cruel to keep them here 
in this country. I am sure there axe enough 
people who feel as 1 do. They will gladly 
contribute to such a cause. 

7. I am eneloalx^ some material which we 
have collected from recent pn^mo xnd maga- 
slnes. People really are waking up to the 
dangers we have been harboring for quite 
some time. I think Congress and the other 
elected Members would do well to think a 
little farther ahead than the ends of their 

Mrs. W. B. Bows. 

Bir. i^maker. In my reply to the lore- 
going. among other things the following 
was written; 

Am sending back the 2fi cents, as 1 know 
of no practical way of putting it to use. If it 
was 886,000,000, it to Just possible we might 
counteract the propaganda paid for by 
British money. 


Wheat for la^ 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

H(W. J. PERCT PRIEST 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, April 5 , 19Si 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rkcoah, I include the following editorials 
from the Christian Science Monitor: 

(Prom the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 14.1861) 

Hungxr Doxsirt Wait 

Three months ago Madame Pandit. Ambas¬ 
sador of India to the United Statea, preaented 
to the State Department -a request by her 
Ctovernment to buy 8,000,000 tons of grain in 
the United States on long-term credit In or¬ 
der to relieve imminent famine. 

This was transmitted to Congress, and 1 
month ago. after endorsement of the idea by 
former Preeldent Hoover, Preeldent Truman 
supported tbe request with a special mes- 
aage. He recommended, however, since there 
was doubt of the abill^ of India to assume 
such a debt and alnce it clearly could not pay 
in casb, that an immediate grant be made of 
the first 1.000,000 tons and terms then be 
studied for meeting the renudnder of tbe 

Tbe House of Bepresentatives Pcrelgn 
Affaira Committee reported a bill about 10 
days ago to authorise appropriations up to 
8100,000,000 for tbe full amount of grain if 
need be. But apparently there to serious 
question whether the House will get an op¬ 
portunity to act on this measure with the 
promptnMS that a subject involving human 
siwivM deaerves. 

Placing of the blU on the Bouse calendar 
rests with tbe House Bulee Committee, which 
eerly this eeceion vnu given renewed power of 
blotddng togtolatlon it did not favor. Soma 
peraoDs then were doubtful of the deeirabiltty 
of concentrating that authority in a lew 
asembera. If ^ Bulea Committaa now 
abould prove willing to "play poutlea with 
human mtaery,” even mtoery on the oppoette 
■ide cl the itoBe. the effeeta on international 


friendahlp for tha United Etotea in a crucial 
area could become very, very injurious and 
costly. 

(From tbe Christian Bclenee Monitw of 
March 80. lOBl) 
trust GiAur worn Iwka 

Question quite naturally haa been raised, 
"If India waa willing to buy the 8,000.000 
tons of wheat it haa requested from the 
Uhlted Statee, why does tbe administration 
propoae instead to make an outright gift 
cf the grain?” 

India is buying 4.000,000 tons of grain 
from the Uhlted States, Canada. Australia, 
Argentina, and other countries at maiket 
prices. In doing this and paying the ocean 
freight the Indian Government to using up 
all the foreign exchange it can safely spare. 
Xta balances are not in dOllera but in eterllng, 
which Britain cannot convert. And India 
still to importing slightly more goods than 
it finds it possible to pay for by exports. 

In these clreumstanoes would it be hard- 
headed to bind that country to a schedule 
of payments for grain it cannot buy with 
cash? President Truman has recommended 
that 1,000.000 tons of wheat be authorised 
Immediately as a grant to India, after which 
Congress could look into whether tke entire 
second 1,000.000 tons to needed, whether it 
can be obtained elsewhere, whether It or 
part of It could be paid for, and whether 
stipulations should be attached to that part 
of the deal. 

There are questions legitimately to be 
asked of the Indian Government. One is 
whether trade Jealousy toward neighboring 
Pakistan to partly responsible for India’s 
food plight. In 1049-80 India could have 
obtained 600,000 tons of surplus wheat from 
Pakistan. This year, tUouito* Pakistan has 
none to spare and only a small aurplus In 
prospect this spring. India also to criUciaed 
for devoting land to Jute or cotton which 
might raise grain. 

If study should show that India eventually 
can pay for part of the presently needed 
grain, then by all means the second half 
of tbe wheat program from tbe United States 
should be made partly or all on a loan basis. 
Stipulations might be added that India 
should obtain all available grain from near¬ 
by Bourcea and should direct Ite agricul¬ 
tural program tovrard food rather than non¬ 
food crops. 

But the need of many million Indians for 
food this month and next to urgent. Tbe 
Initial grant from America’s great surplus 
of wheat should be voted by Congress with 
all poasible dispatch. 

[From the Chrtotian Science Monitor of 
March 84. 1951] 

Tzxa la No Allt Hbbx 

Recently this page mentioned that action 
on tbe bill for authorisation of aid to India 
in tha form of grain waits oa tha willing¬ 
ness of the Rules Committee to place that 
biU on the calendar of the Bouse of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The proposal, with soma details left to 
further legtolatlon, has been approved by 
the Bouse Foreign Affairs Committee. It is 
backed Iqr the administration, by former 
President Hoover, by bipartisan support in 
both Houses of congress, and by most edi¬ 
torial opinion expressad oa tbe aubjeet. 

It takas about 8 weeka to load a ship, sail 
to India, and unload. And some a< the ships 
to be used are coming out of "moth balls.” 
Meanwhile In d i a haa had to out its ration for 
186,000,000 people from 18 ounoea to 0 ounces 
a day, and can fill the ration quotas only as 
■hips arrive. Approximatoly 48,000,000 per- 
aotts depend solely on tha glton ration. How 
much hunger do the genttomen of the House 
Buies Committee want to take the respon- 
alhility for? 
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Aid to Blind Person in Secnrinf 
Government Employment 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARlIs E. POTTER 

or MICHXQAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. POTTER, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks. 1 wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Gk>vernment Employees’ 
Exchange of March 14. 1951, and which 
gives a graphic account of the progress 
made by the Civil Service Commission in 
its efforts to aid blind persons in secur¬ 
ing Government employment. I com¬ 
mend this article to my colleagues for 
their Information: 

TRAsracRXBEKS, Rbpobtbrs Examb roB Blind 
Mabs Fboobebs roB CSO 

A dictating machine transcriber exam lor 
the blind only and a shorthand reporter exam 
lor which the blind may apply are two ol the 
latest steps in the two-pronged handicap 
program ol Dr. Verne K. Harvey, noted Med¬ 
ical Director ol the Civil Service Commission. 

Dr. Harvey's program, based on a realistlo 
evaluation of physical requirements, is keyed 
to give the handicapped person a chance to 
do a Job and at the same time help ease the 
Government personnel shortage. 

The dictating machine transcribers will 
transcribe on a typewriter. The exam 
opened February 7 and closed March 3. As 
ol February 27, with still a few days to go. 
74 persons had applied lor the exams. Dr. 
Harvey told a Government employees' ex¬ 
change reporter. 

Dr. Harvey explained that the exam has 
two parts: a performance test and a gen¬ 
eral abilities. For the performance test the 
applicant will transcribe from a record dic¬ 
tated by the Civil Service Commission and 
will be rated on accuracy and speed. The 
applicant must type at least 40 words a min¬ 
ute with a maximum of nine mistakes. Re¬ 
quirements are flexible so that if greater speed 
is attained more errors will be allowed. 

On the general abilities test questions 
will be read to the applicant and recorded 
by a sighted person. The entire examina¬ 
tion will lake about 2 hours. 

Some vacancies are open in these Jobs, Dr. 
Harvey told the Exchange, and as the typist 
shortage becomes critical, agencies are ex¬ 
pected to use up the register. A dictating 
machine is actually a time-saving device for 
the administrator. Dr. Harvey noted. 

BLIND BEPOBTEB 

For the shorthand-reporter examination, 
for which a sighted person ordinarily uses 
shorthand or a stenograph machine, any 
machine that noiselessly records the voice 
of the shorthand reporter is acceptable. The 
blind use a machine with a cover that goes 
over the nose and mouth and a strap that 
goes around the head. A flexible tube leads 
to the recording device. The facepiece fits 
snug so no sound gets in but the reporter’s 
voice. The reporter must take 6 minutes’ 
dictation at 175 words a minute for the test. 
One hour is allowed for transcribing. The 
Jobs are from grade 6 to 0, paying from 
$3,450 to $4,600 annually. 

The blind reporter speaks in natural Eng¬ 
lish. records the name ot the speaker and 
everything said. Simply recording a meet¬ 
ing is not feasible. Dr. Harvey said, since 
people forget to state their name, and at 
Important moments all talk at once and 
the recording becomes a babble. 


Dr. Harvey emphasised that on these tests 
the blind have the same standard of accu¬ 
racy as a sighted person. Much of the phi¬ 
losophy behind his widely praised handi¬ 
cap program came out in his statement: 
“To have a sound handicap program you 
must expect the same performance out of 
the handicapped as the nonhandieapped. 
The alternate is an aid program which is 
a type of welfare wcnrk. I don’t believe 
these handicapped people are looking for 
that in working for the Government. They 
want to prove that they can do the Job.’’ 

Blind employees gainfully employed were 
first used on a large scale by the Govern¬ 
ment in World War H. Dr. Harvey said. Be¬ 
fore that the only openings were special 
Jobs at FSA set aside by law for the blind. 
When Dr. Harvey first introduced the use 
of blind employees, some personnel chiefs 
were skeptical. Personnel men came by the 
dosens to see the work of the blind girl, Miss 
Caroline Hastings (now Mrs. McNlchols), 
working as a transcriber at CSC. They went 
away convinced that the blind could do the 
Job. 

There are at least 80 to 35 blind people 
employed by the Government in Washington 
at present. Fifteen of these are In the spe¬ 
cial blind service section at the Library of 
Congress. VA employs eight in its cen¬ 
tral office and four in its regional office. 
Others are: Bureau of the Budget, one; 
CSC, fourth regional office, one; ICC, one; 
Immigration and Naturaliaatlon Service, 
one: Agriculture, one; and FSA, one or two. 
Most of these are typists, the Bureau of the 
Budget has a blind analyst. 


Unitod Stotot Muit Firit Win the 
Subversive War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know that this Congress has a tendency 
to reflect the immediate moods of the 
people. We therefore And ourselves 
rushing defense legislation during each 
crisis, and relaxing into complacency 
whenever the immediate threat to our 
security seems slightly lessened. That 
this tendency is not new is demonstrated 
by the excellent editorial by Mr. Man¬ 
chester Boddy, of Los Angeles, which I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the House: 

[I^m the Lob Angeles Daily News of March 
30, 1951] 

United States Must First Win the 
Subversive War 

Recently over a national radio network 
Gen. William J. Donovan, former Director of 
the Office of Strategic Services, and now a 
working member of the Committee on the 
Present Danger, went back 2,000 years to wise 
old Demosthenes, the Greek orator, who thus 
delivered himself to the people of fourth 
century B. 0., Athens: 

“Shame on you Athenians * * • for not 
wishing to understand that in war one must 
not allow oneself to be at the command of 
events, but to forestall them. You Athenians 
are the strongest all the Greeks, in ships, 
cavalry. Infantry, and revenue, and you do 
not make the best of them. 


“You make war against Philip like a bar¬ 
barian when he wrestles—if he suffers a 
blow, he immediately puts his hand to it. 
If he is struck again, he puts his hand there 
too; but he has not the skill or does not 
think of parrying the blow aimed at him or 
of evading his antagonist. You, likewise, 
if you hear tell that Philip has attacked the 
Chaeronea, you send help there; if he is at 
Thermopylae, you run there: and if he turns 
aside, you follow him. to right or left, as if 
you were acting on his orders. Never a 
flxed plan, never any precautions: you wait 
for bad news before you act.’’ 

IRAN IS PERTBCT EXAMPLE 

General Donovan points to recent devel¬ 
opments in Iran as a perfect example of how 
communism is waging its war of aggression. 

“A news article of March 15,’’ he says, 
“states that the Soviet Union has been court¬ 
ing Iranian officials for 6 months with pres¬ 
ents, such as release of captured Iranian 
border guards and the signing of a $20,000,- 
000 barter treaty. 

“Iran produces 6 percent of the world’s oil. 
It is the most valuable of the non-American 
supply sources which serve the western na¬ 
tions. It is a vital strategic area and there¬ 
fore a sought-after military price. There 
has been open speculation on the possibility 
of a Stalin invasion and what we should do 
in that event. 

“But why should Stalin run the risk of a 
shooting war? Instead he called up Tudeh, 
the Soviet-controlled political party, to lead 
a movement in the Iranian lower house to 
nationalize the Anglo-Iranlan Oil Co., de¬ 
spite the fact that it is 58 percent British 
owned and is operated under a concession 
that does not expire until 1993. 

“Watch the succeeding steps. Moscow has 
already paved the way to obtain a trade 
agreement, an agreement which could give 
her use and control of these British wells 
and refineries. If this cold war tactic proves 
successful, Stalin will have out-maneuvered 
us again, without the necessity of taking over 
the Government, let alone a military inva¬ 
sion. • • • 

“We have only Just begun to grasp the 
special nature of Communist organization 
and methods," continues General Donovan. 
“The real strength of the Soviets lies in 
their world-wide organization, highly devel¬ 
oped techniques and communications, and 
in the discipline of leaders especially trained 
in the Lenin school in Moscow.” 

CANNOT lower OUR GUARD 

“All of this should teach us that we are 
faced by an enemy against whom we cannot 
lower our guard—a foe that is always alert— 
and ruthless—and tenacious. Against such 
a foe we must exercise rustained effort, per¬ 
haps for many years. Soviet tactics may 
change even to the point of temporary re¬ 
treat, but the objective is always the same— 
a world empire. 

“Only by our understanding of the man¬ 
ner in which the fight will be carried to us 
will we be able to deal with it. We can’t sit 
back and hope to be let alone. There is no 
place for complacency, or Indifference, or 
fear—we can’t buy our way out or dream our 
way out, nor should we be misled by seeming 
successes until we have totaled the score on 
a global scale. 

“We must win this subversive war. It is 
necessary to win it because in winning it we 
would have the edge in the shooting war, if 
that war should ever come. It is essential 
to win it because in the winning we may 
make a shooting war impossible. Therefore, 
we must be strong enough to compel the 
peace." 

For a long time General Donovan has been 
urging a “fight fire with fire" policy. In¬ 
stead of waiting for the Reds to start new 
trouble in Indochina or Iran or Derlin or 
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Malaya to keep the Weatern Powere off bal¬ 
ance and in a etate of continuous oonfution» 
he thinks our side should do a little ''behind 
the curtain" work and keep the Kremlin 
guessing. 

Well—that's the kind of global war we are 
in, and even though we are prepared to fight 
an old-fashioned shooting war. we may very 
well find that the "new" technique—about 
which old Demosthenes orated 3,000 years 
ago—wlll continue to be the main charac¬ 
teristic of continuing warfare. 


Git the Badf et 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. S.J.CRUHPACKER,JR. 

or nsmsMA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPBESENTATtVES 
Thursday, April S, 1951 

Mr. CRUMFACKER Mr. Speaker, a 
few weeks ago, after President Truman 
presented us with a staggering $71,000,- 
000,000 budget and then had the effront¬ 
ery to dare Congress to cut it. 1 called 
upon my colleagues to join me in accept¬ 
ing this challenge by voting for rigid 
economy in nondefense spending. I 
pointed out that Mr. Truman was asking 
the American people to make saerifloes 
in their daily living, through increased 
taxes, but that he himself was refusing 
to make political sacrifices by suspending 
his give-away schemes for socializing 
America. 1 called attention to the esti¬ 
mate of Senator Bno, of Virginia, that 
at least $7,000,000,000 could be trimmed 
from the budget without Impairing the 
defense effort in any way. And I 
promised the taxpayers of the Third In¬ 
diana District that I, for one, would not 
vote to increase taxes a single penny 
until every bit of fat had been trimmed 
from the President’s budget. 

My remarks on this subject were sub¬ 
sequently printed in several newspapers 
in northern Indiana, including the 
Michigan City News-Dispatch. A few 
days later I was pleasanOy surprised to 
see an article in that newspaper which I 
quote in full herewith: 

Bzob Tasks Xsk Yott?—H t Doss Sokxthzmo 
ABOtrr It, Wxu. You? 

Everyone talks about high taxes but few 
do anj^ng about it. Few, except William 
Walk, that is. 

Welk, a prison guard who lives at 219 Bast 
Eleventh, read with approval in his February 
28 News-Dlapstcb that third district Oon- 
gressman Shsp CmxmrACKm was urging his 
colleagues to accept Presldant Truman’s dare 
and cut the 871,000.000,000 budget. Tb« 
story gave Welk an idea. 

Carefully he typed the story neatly on sev¬ 
eral sheets of paper and beneath it a note 
to the Cox\greasman teUing him that the 
persons whose names and addresses appear 
on subsequent sheets agree with his stand. 
Then Welk began getting signatures in his 
free time. 

In 1 week, more than 700 persons signed 
the sheets with their names and addresses. 

"There are Democrats and Republicans 
alike on these lists of names," he said. 

Now he has received some help to add at 
least that many more signatures before send¬ 
ing the lists to Washin^n. Blank lists for 
signing have been placed at the News-Dis¬ 
patch and chamber of commerce offices for 
anyone who feels the same way to sign. 


Mr. Bpeaker, the document referred to 
in the Above article ie now in my po aa e a- 
sion. It is beautifully bound and is in- 
scribed as a "testimonial of oonfldenee 
and appreciation" extended to me for my 
stand in support of Qovemment econ¬ 
omy. It bears the signatures of more 
than 1,500 citizens of Michigan City, in¬ 
cluding many leaders in civic affaira 

My purpose in calling this incident to 
the attention of Congress is to emphasize 
a simple fact that many of us here may 
be inclined to overlook. That fact is 
that there is a tremendous ground swell 
of feeling in this country against the 
spendthrift policies of the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. There is a great popular 
demand for a program of rigid Qovem¬ 
ment economy of the kind proposed by 
Senator Byho in the Senate and by Re¬ 
publican leaders in the House. The 
people are aware that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia spoke the truth 
when he said recently: 

The 5 yean that have passed since World 
War n ended may mil go down In history 
as the most Irresponsible 5 years of the 
great American Republic. • • • 

In those 5 years has been squandered the 
greatest prosperity ever to come to any na¬ 
tion; the Federal Government has collected 
far more taxes than ever before; it has spent 
far more money on purely domestic-civilian 
programs than ever before; it has spent far 
more money abroad than ever before; It has 
spent far more money for defense than ever 
before without achieving preparedness; and 
it has failed to curtail the greatest public 
debt any nation has ever known. 

Mr. Speaker, it is futile to look to Pres¬ 
ident Truman for leadership in this fight 
to restore a sound American economy. 
Mr. Truman is committed to a program 
of more and more spending, and higher 
and higher taxes. The leadership must 
come from Congress. The people are 
looking to us to do more than pay mere 
lip service to economy. They are ex¬ 
pecting us to work for it and to vote 
for it. 

At the time Mr. Truman presented his 
record budget to Congress I pointed out 
that there were vast opportunities for 
savings in nearly every civilian-domestio 
item. Several of the President's pro¬ 
posals were designed to initiate pet proj¬ 
ects of the administration and fulfill 
political, vote-buying promises made to 
various pressure groups. Good illustra¬ 
tions of this type are proposed appro¬ 
priations to socialize farming and medi¬ 
cine. These appropriations, in my opin¬ 
ion, should be rejected outright. 

A second step we must take is to serve 
notice bn our military leaders that un- 
necessalT waste, duplication, and ineffi¬ 
ciency in the defense program will not be 
tolerated. Appremriations for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are not sacred. 
They must be carefully scrutinized. 
Their actual expenditures, reaching as¬ 
tronomical figures, must be the subject 
of continuing and constructively criUoal 
review. 

No one for a moment wants to deny 
our fighting men the best in training, 
equipment and care. No one wants to 
scrimp on weapons or ammunition or on 
any of the essential items which com¬ 
prise the framework of a sound defense 
structiure. But anyone who has ever 


served in the Armed Forces knows that 
military supply officials are not noted for 
their financial prudence. They need to 
have applied to them the firm hand of 
those whose responsibility it is to total up 
the bill which is to be submitted to the 
people. 

Without intending to imply any criti¬ 
cism of our Nation's military leaders. I 
am convinced that substantial savings 
could be effected In the defense effort 
without in any way impairing the sound¬ 
ness of our defense effort 

For example; with millions of pounds of 
Government-owned butter and eggs 
stored in caves around the country, it re¬ 
cently was disclosed that the Qiarter- 
master General has been contracting to 
buy butter and eggs on the open market 
at current high prices. There was no ef¬ 
fort at cooperation between the Army 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which has been selling these same food? 
stuffs at a nominal sum or, in some cases, 
giving them away. Proper liaison be¬ 
tween Qovemment agencies would have 
prevented this inexcusable waste of pub¬ 
lic funds. 

I appreciate the fact that mistakes are 
bound to occur when mobilization prep¬ 
arations are hurried as they are at this 
time. My only point is that the con¬ 
stant vigilance of Congress could do 
much in this field to protect the public 
purse. 

m conclusion. Mr. Speaker. I wish to 
repeat that Congress should have as its 
goal a reduction of at least $7,000,000,000 
in Federal spending. This reduction, in 
my opinion, should have priority over 
any new or additional taxes in our effort 
to obtain a balanced budget. 

As further evidence that demands for 
Government economy are widespread, 1 
wish to place in the Rscobd at this point, 
a petition from another county in my dis¬ 
trict, Elkhart County, which I believe 
eloquently expresses the majority view¬ 
point of the American people: 

BLxhabt, Ind. 

Bon. Bhxpabo J. Cxckvacxxs, Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

DBAS Mx. CXuKPACxu: The undersigned, 
all residents and voters of Elkhart County, 
Ind., desire that you be advised of om reac¬ 
tions to the recent proposed Federal tax in¬ 
creases. 

No one of us desires to evade or avoid our 
Just share of the tax burden. That is a price 
we must all pay for the privilege of citizen¬ 
ship in this wonderful country. Bowever, we 
cannot, and we will not. tolerate any in¬ 
crease in taxes at the present time for any 
other reason than to rearm this country and 
our allies to meet aggression. 

The proposed btidget of the President con¬ 
tains. as you know, many provisions for in¬ 
creases in the aUotments for the President's 
social reforms, or shall we say, socialistic pro¬ 
gram. We are definitely opposed to the ex¬ 
penditure of any more funds to increase the 
scope of Federal control in this country. 

The ecoaomio stability of this country has 
been shaken and disturbed and is in danger 
of being completely disrupted. You appre¬ 
ciate. better than we, that such a result 
would throw us to our knees before Russia 
without even having had an opportunity to 
defend ourselves. 

We appeal to you, and we advise you as our 
elected representative, to do all in your 
power to curb these foolhardy proposals, and 
to guard every dollar that must be ex¬ 
pended. The future of our country is at 
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•talM. We wlU need every dollar our econ¬ 
omy can raise to succeed in tbe conflict 
ahead. We expect you to do all you can to 
conserve the tax dollars we must all sacri¬ 
fice. 


Forget the Bomi end Gi?e the Trgile 
Citief Flood Wells 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or KEW TOXX 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 7 .1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, probably the most disgraceful 
exhibition of cheap politics on record has 
been displayed for the past 4 or 5 years 
In the valleys of Chenango and Susque¬ 
hanna In New York’s Southern Tier. 

A continuous, deliberate campaign of 
misinformation and deceit against the 
wishes of the people of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, Endlcott, and Vestal In 
regard to adequate flood control has been 
and Is still being waged by undercover 
agents of sabotage. 

It all started as an attempt In certain 
high places back home and In Washing¬ 
ton to discredit the Hall proposal of 
flood-wall protection for the greater 
Endlcott-Vestal area of the Susquehanna 
River. 

No sooner would I make a public utter¬ 
ance of what everybody In Broome 
County knows to be true, namely, that 
these walls are the first line of defense 
against floods, than a hue and cry would 
be raised by sundry experts that the 
only possible solution was the building 
of dams miles up the Susquehanna and 
Chenango above Binghamton. 

This campaign of rule or ruin has ac¬ 
complished the blocking of my proposal 
and has already caused damage to a 
billion dollars’ worth of public and pri¬ 
vate and industrial properties In our 
neighborhood in the 1948 flood. 

It is apparent that the saboteurs of 
the Hall plan preferred the satisfaction 
of defeating this logical flood-wall proj¬ 
ect rather than saving the triple cities 
from floods. 

These same smart alecks are now glee¬ 
fully Jubiliant over the prospect of local 
flood works being shelved with prefer¬ 
ence directed to our national defense 
program. 

They grin and grimace at my sugges¬ 
tion to call our flood walls a defense 
priority when I demand that the Army 
engineers build them anyway. 

Not content in wrecking proper safe¬ 
guards In the interest of our Triple Cit¬ 
ies population, they have extended their 
campaign of harassment to the rural folk 
of Chenango, Delaware, Otsego Counties. 

The tremendous torrent of protesting 
letters I am now receiving from com¬ 
mittees and people in the areas of Mount 
Upton, South New Berlin. Rockdale, Af- 
ton, Unadllla. and other nearby com¬ 
munities, tells me the enemies of proper 
flood control are on the march. 

There is no reason why the rural areas 
of Unadllla. Butternuts, or any other 


point in the Susquehanna and Chenango 
watersheds should be destroyed by a 
massive dam-construction program in 
place of the erection of our Triple Cities 
flood walls. 

You can put me down as standing 
solidly on the side of the citizens of both 
t:.e metropolitan and rural areas in this 
light against the hypocrites and moneky- 
wrench throwers trying to build these 
mighty dams ahead of the Hall flood- 
wall projects. 

I say to these flnaglers, leave the rural 
people alone, do not ruin their lands, 
their homes, their properties Just because 
you are determined to deprive the Triple 
Cities of flood walls. 

Is there more gravy in Juicy contracts 
for building dams than for the flood 
walls? You know there is. and so do I. 

Be patriotic Americans for a change. 
Forget the profits, the dollars you will 
line your pockets with If the dams are 
built. 

Forget the dams and get busy on our 
flood walls, which ought to reach solidly 
clear from Conklin and Kirkwood away 
down past West Endlcott and Vestal, 
nearly to the Tioga County line. 

You people up there in Chenango, Ot¬ 
sego, and Delaware Counties can rest 
assured I will fight these birds to the 
finish. I will not take this dam build¬ 
ing lying down. My preference is flood- 
wall construction down where the trou¬ 
ble is in the Triple Cities, and I do not 
believe in wrecking your houses either. 

Korean Policy and Onr Diplomatic 
Relations in the Far l^st 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or coNmscTXcVT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Johr C. Caldwell, former Embassy at- 
tach4 at Seoul, Korea, gave an address 
Tuesday afternoon in Derby, Conn., to 
the Sarah Riggs Humphreys Chapter. 
DAR, an account of which was carried 
In Wednesday’s edition of the Ansonla 
Sentinel. 

His remarks, which were confined to 
Korean policy as promulgated by the 
State Department and our diplomatic 
relations In the Far East, merit far 
greater circulation than given by their 
printing in a local newspaper. 

Mr. Caldwell, a first-hand observer, 
related astonishing tales of our failure 
to recognize the basic differences in 
oriental and occidental behavior. One 
portion of his address relates to the ob¬ 
vious incompetency of embassy person¬ 
nel and to the tragic failure of State De¬ 
partment intelligence in foreseeing the 
invasion of South Blorea, 

This is the most forthright account I 
have yet encountered of the complete in¬ 
ability of the State Department to rep¬ 
resent the people of the Unltd States in 
its foreign policy. 

The story is one of shame—it cries out 
for corrective action. 


The news account follows: 

Oai:.dwxlx. Bats Snoss. iNOOMpmivTs, Al- 

coaoucs RKrassKNTBO Unztxd States at 

Seoul; tills or Qbave Mistake Made at 

Yalta 

Diplomatic mlstaXes caused us to fail in 
spreading the principles of democracy In 
Korea, John C. Caldwell, former United 
States Embassy Attach^ at Seoul, Korea, told 
a large gathering of members of Sarah Riggs 
Humphreys Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at the meeting hold 
Tuesday af ternoon In Library Hall. 

"We had a wonderful opportunity to teach 
the people what democracy was,” he said, 
"but we left the people confused. Part of 
our failure Is a matter of personnel," the 
speaker declared. "1 don't believe there are 
many Communists In the State Department 
despite what Senator McCarthy says, but 
there are people who are not doing a good 
Job of selling America to the people of the 
world." averred the former United States 
Embassy attach'. 

“Today people are of tremendous impor¬ 
tance. especially the people who represent us 
abroad. The Voice of America employs 
10,650 people, and the President wants to 
raise this to 13,000." 

WRONG PERSONNEL 

“Unfortunately, alcoholics, incompetent 
people, and people who believe In the Oook 
philosophy are representing us. A person 
who has a Oook philosophy Is a person who 
believes that people who live differently or 
not as well as he does are a low-class people. 
Our representatives in Seoul showed In their 
everyday actions that they disliked the 
people with whom they worked. Half of our 
people detested the Koreans and showed it. 
They knew nothing of the people, their 
habits or customs. The Communists in their 
propaganda say we are snobs and we live up 
to their propaganda." 

NO TRAINING 

Mr. Caldwell went on to say that the 
United States Government gives no train¬ 
ing to the people attached to the State De¬ 
partment. 

"There is no way of testing aptitudes. We 
send them to Washington. D. C., for 3 weeks 
t.^ learn State Department protocol. They 
learn how to correctly address the Ambassa¬ 
dor and how to drop their calling cards in 
order of importance. We teach them noth¬ 
ing about the country to which they are 
going, the customs or the people. A sales¬ 
man Is not a good salesman unless he Is In¬ 
terested in his prospect. Incalculable dam¬ 
age has been done by sending Incompetent 
personnel as America’s representatives in 
foreign lands." 

CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC 

He told of a man in the State Department 
at Seoul who was third in importance. This 
man was a chronic alcoholic, the speaker 
averred, who was treated for alcoholism and 
released, readmitted for treatment and again 
released. He attempted suicide, was again 
treated and released and is still on duty 
representing you In Korea. 

Mr. Caldwell, born In China of missionary 
parents, said he came to this country for the 
first time when he entered college. He de¬ 
clared that Korea was the big story of 1950 
and the side show of 1051. Korea will con¬ 
tinue to be of great interest to America and 
Russia. The latter, he said, thought it could 
win a large .part of the geography of the 
world with America doing nothing to stop 
her. He continued that he was afraid that 
Korea will continue as a danger spot for a 
good many years. 

He wondered if we would learn a lesson 
from our mistakes in Korea—diplomatic mis¬ 
takes which cost the Americans 60,000 in 
casualties and a total of 1,000,000 casualties 
of all nations. 
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AH ou) commT 

XcffM l> an old country, the ipeaker eald, 
ertth a history that goes back years. 
It has been fought over and grasped at by 
neighboring countries tor a long time, m 
the nineteenth century, Japan. China, and 
Russia fought for Its control, with the Japa¬ 
nese winning out early in the twentieth cen. 
tury. Russia has always been interested in 
Korea, with both Stalin and Lenin expound¬ 
ing the theory that if the bilUon and a half 
people of the Far Bast could be indoctrinated 
In communism these people could provide 
the raw manpower to completely control the 
western capitalistic nations. 

VAI.TA MXSTAKa 

The greatest mistake America made was 
made when we gave entry to the Far Bast 
to Russia at Yalta. We were anxiotu for 
Russia to get Into the Asiatic war, he de¬ 
clared. Our Intelligenoe Department was 
not operating very well at the time. Japan 
WM near defeat. We did not need Russia, 
Mr. Oaldweil p^ted out. 

Tha idea at Yalta was that we would enter 
South Korea to disarm the Japanese and 
Rusela would do the earns in North Kmea. so 
the thirty-eighth parallel came into being 
simply because it was a line which more or 
lees divided Korea in half. But no thought 
was given to the fact that two-thirds of the 
popidaitlon lives in the south, which is almoet 
compldcly agricultural, and onc-third the 
popidatlon residae in the north, which is 
vdicre all the industries are located. 

mSASM JAPAN 

The thirty-eighth parallel waa to be In 
eitetcnoa only until the Japaneee had bean 
disarmed. A United States-U. 8. 8. R. com¬ 
mission was set up to agree on a government 
for Korea, but Russia would not agree to 
anything propoaed. Finally. In IMS. the 
United Nations sent a eommlselon which 
tried to work with Rusela, hut was denied 
the right to go north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

aOVXENMSNV 

Finally it was decided to elect a govern- 
ment in the American zone, and in May IMS 
an election was held. Mr. Caldwell informed 
his listeners which was a free election, more 
democratic than in my home State, Tennes¬ 
see. Dr. Syngman Rhee became President. 
The South Koreans had more freedom in 
IMS-SO than ever before. More than i,000,- 
000 refugees came in ircun North Korea, ever 
mountain pasese at night, under great risk, 
to get Into South BSorea. 

The military government, established In 
IMS, and continuing until IMS, left as soon 
as the South Korean Oovemment was es¬ 
tablished despite the Interest and demands 
of the Korean people. Our Department of 
State took over all operations in South Korea, 
and It to the Department of State which 
can keep us out of war, or, by a had Job, 
get us into war, the speaker emphasized. 

**Ab soon as our troops left in the summer 
of IMS we built a very large diplomatic es¬ 
tablishment, the largest ever maintained 
overseas. Larger than In great capitals of the 
world. In Seoul we had an eitabltohment of 
1,S00 Americans. There were 11 hotels, 10 
bars, a beauty parlor, barber shop, taxis, and 
liquor store. The United States Oovemment 
owned 875 homes. Good salaries were paid, 
with 100 employees getting $10,000 per year, 
plus a house, rent free, pltu two servants paid 
for by the State Department, plus free utili¬ 
ties and fuel. Still, Seoul was considered a 
hardship poet, and we were paid 35 percent 
extra for having to live in a hardship post.** 

Mr. Caldwell said that he believed State 
Department empSoyeee should be comfort- 
aUe, but I think when we have luxury then 
we create a chasm between oureilvee and the 
people we are supposed to serve. The Ko- 


reeaahava a very lew e t audar d of llvtag, and 
the Oommuntot trios to oapltaUM on tbo 
aceds of the peopla. The Communtou al¬ 
ways point to America as rich, Impertaltoiio 
America, and bow we lived created a wonder¬ 
ful Communist line. And how they used it. 
They told fte people we were only Intevesied 
In making money and more money. There 
should ba aoma lessons we should taarn on 
how to dfvalop dipUxnatio relations in tht 
future. 

rAOLTT nimuoxNCs 

*‘On June 25 we heard that the invasion 
bad started. We had joked about the time 
when the Communists would invade, take 
us all prisoners, and send us to Siberia. 
State Department InteBlgenee had reported 
that the Communist morale was low. that 
there was no eonneetloa betwaen the Koretm 
Communists and Moaeow. that the North 
Koreans had not good mUltary aqulpment, 
and that the South Korean Army wae so 
strong it could stop any invasion.” He 
pointed out that this information was re¬ 
ceived through our Intelligence despite the 
fact that Seoul was mily 35 sir miles from 
the thirty-eighth parallel and that the North 
Koreans had evacuated whole vlUagee, wid¬ 
ened highways so timt tanks could get by, 
strengthened buildings.** 


**Our Ambassador at Seoul refuted to be¬ 
lieve the story of the Invasion for hour after 
hour and refused to allow the evacuation of 
our women and children. He would not 
allow American planes to evacuate our 
woipen axi't children because he fecred it 
might provoke an Incident. Finally he 
ordered the evacuation and there was only 
one boat in the harbor at Inchon, a boat 
with a eapaeitjr for 12 people and It carried 
683 women and children to Japan. Many 
had to bo taken off the boat on stretchers— 
all the result of faulty Intelligence. In this 
battle efslnst oommuntom we must have 
honest Intelligence In State Department 
operations,** the speaker declared. 

SU KNEW 

He continued that although we had not 
bdleved the invasion rumors, the British, 
with a staff of only sbt pepple, had sent out 
evaetiatlon orden 8 weeks before. The South 
Korean Oovemment had warned ua of the 
coming invasion as had the government of 
Chlang Kal-Aek. “We were so full of 
wishful thinking, so hopeful that the North 
Koreans would believe m were their friends 
Instead of the Russians being their friends, 
that we believed that there would be no 
trouble. 

*T wae in the State Department for 8 years 
and have heard top ofSdato declaim on the 
merit# of Chinese Communtots, declaring 
that we would ffnd no real tie between the 
Chinese Communists and Russia. The North 
Korean or Chinese Communist In the Far 
East to i»irt of International communism. 
This trouble In Korea started at Russia's 
direction. Our whole history for the last 
8 yeare In dealing with communism has 
faUed miserably.*’ 

Om tOOITlON 

Mr. Cdldwell toM of the Yolee of America, 
whose purpose It to through radio, news¬ 
papers. motion pictures, and Information 
oenters to sell our point ot view. 'Bto said 
that 88 pereona were engaged in Korea alm- 
plj seUlng our point of view, to teadi the 
.Koreans about democracy and Amerlean 
alms. Our first mistake was that the 88 en¬ 
gaged in various phases of selling America to 
the Koreane all were located in Beoul. The 
Koreans are largMy i^arian. Ihey live cm 
tanns and very few fM to Seoul. Yet no real 
effort WM madi to readi the mUlioito of 
people oh the farms. 

The people are UUterate but tateUlgent, 
Ut. Caldwell skid. Me told of the llbiurjr df 


lejWO volumes matataiiieff at Seoul and of 
tha 300 perlodleala Mcetved every month, 
among whioh were Vogue and Herpera 
BaMar. Be aaid we were trying to teach 
democracy to a people who couldn't read 
Bngllsb. 

One of the unfortunate things to. the 
speaker said, that the State Department op¬ 
erates the same no matter where it to. In 
Norway, England, bran, or Korea. So inflex¬ 
ible to the list of readlrtg matMlal that, the 
list for London, England, to the same as it is 
fo. Saoul, Kecea. 

xx-WUnr 

He tdd of a fproup of atudehta who acked 
him if he could get an exhibit of public 
housing to ahow in Keireu because of the 
deeperate housing shortage. A "magnifloent 
exhibit" of Peter Btuyvesant Village in New 
York City was flown to Korea, all fine brick 
buildings. Tbs people beeozac frustrated, 
he mid. when th^ see this sort of exhibit 
when they have only straw and mud to work 
with. The students came to BCr. Caldwell 
and told him that the exhibit wu fine, and 
that, perhaps, la a hundred yeua something 
like that be built in Korea, but cculd 
something be 'nought in which would be of 
help today. 

He told of asking for a motion picture on 
college life, expecting a Olm on a small col- 
lega Instead a documentary film on tbe 
University of California was sent to be shown 
to students who have no textbooks and who 
must study in frame buUdlnga without heat. 
coaunmisTs wobn roa ua 

Mr. Caldwell said that we failed In our 
Intelligence and we failed to sell the people 
our alms and what democracy really means 
but. he eontlnued, "Z don't think all to lost 
Where we have failed the Communtots have 
wtm it for us." Tbe ocoupatlon o< southern 
Korea by the Communlata had caused tbe 
Koreans to be violently against communism. 

said that In letters from friends In China 
he is Informs . that the anti-Communlst 
feeling Is greater than ever before. They 
know that the economic and farm reforms 
do not work. 

SVANOSUCAL BXAl. 

In conclusion Mr. Caldwell said that be 
hoped that from our mistakes we can learn 
how to reach tbe people and that now Is tbe 
time to win or lose the people of tbe Far 
Fast. Be said what to needed to the evangeli¬ 
cal zeal which marked the work of the mia- 
rionartes. He told of hto father who 51 years 
ago went to China as a mtoslonary and of 
hto wife’s father who went to Korea m a 
mtoslonary 40 years ago. when conditions 
were bad and living arrangements poor. Be 
declared that those mtoslonariee had suc¬ 
ceeded because they believed in what they 
were selling. Chrtotianity. They learned to 
like th: people. Bfr. Caldwell empbastoed 
that if we eould get the State Department to 
believe in what we are attempting to sell and 
to use the evangelical xeal that marked the 
mlaalonarlea “then we can win this great 
fight against communism.** 


Safe ARfiiMtifi lfi a Big Amp 
SSTBN8IQN OF RKMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.TORn 

fWCAUKXUllA 

m Tn BOUSE OF BBITIIBEirrATiyBB 

Frkunt, Apru$» mi 
Mr. TORTF, Mr. ffrmaW. X iliould 
Bke to diisci tha attontibn at tbe Bouae 
to tha toUowtng thoughtful statement 
rguttrci to universal fiAlUtarp traitUng 
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which appeared as an editorial in the 
Bvening Star yesterday: 

Sah Altesnatxvb to a Bxo Aimt 

Chairman Vzkson, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Is right. This country 
cannot afford either the economic or military 
consequence of being without universal mili¬ 
tary training in the threatening era which 
stretches ahead Into the indefinite future. 
A military training system Is a necessary ad¬ 
junct of a strong and ready Reserve program 
to back up the standing army. With such a 
system we can run the calculated risk of 
maintaining a small Regular Defense Estab¬ 
lishment, knowing that In an emergency 
there will be trained manpower Instantly 
available to augment the st andin g Armed 
l^irces. 

Without an adequate trained Reserve the 
only safe plan would be to build up a much 
larger Tegular Army than is currently 
planned. There is a limit, however, to the 
defense burden which our economy can 
support. 

The bill before the House differs from the 
Senate-approved bill In several minor re¬ 
spects and one major one. The House ver¬ 
sion would reduce the present draft age of 
19 to 181/4, while the Senate bill would lower 
it to 18. Draft service is lengthened from 
21 to 26 months, as compared with the Senate 
requirement for 24 months' service. The 
House bill has no limit on the number of 
men who could be Inducted, whereas the 
Senate placed a 4,000,000 limit on military 
manpower. A major difference between the 
bills Is that the House meastire places a defi¬ 
nite S-year limit on the drafting of men for 
actual service. The Senate defeated a some¬ 
what similar limitation proposed by Senator 
Taft. 

While the 3-year time limit would be re¬ 
stricted by the language of the House bill to 
only that part of selective service which 
channeled men Into the Regular Armed 
Forces, leaving UMT unaffected. The Star 
believes It would be a mistake to raise any 
legal barrier to further Induction of men In 
this unsettled period. Since the program 
contemplated under the legislation would 
Involve a tapering off of Inductions for active 
service. It Is not clear what Is to be gained 
by setting a deadline on further Inductions. 
If, as Is hoped, conditions grow no worse 
than they are today, or If they Improve, In¬ 
ductions for actual service will have reached 
a minimum by 1964 or before, making stat¬ 
utory restrictions more or less academic. If. 
on the other hand, the world situation 
worsens before 1954, It would be foolhardy to 
place the Induction system under the handi¬ 
cap of a deadline. 

In any event, the House should take care 
to see that any time limit which may be 
adopted does not apply to universal military 
training. UMT is a long-view security pro¬ 
gram that should be cot up on a permanent 
basis. It should continue to supply a reser¬ 
voir of trained manpower In time of peace 
as well as during emergency periods. The 
very existence of such a reservoir would help 
to keep the peace. 


In thf Trae Tradition of the Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. albert P.MORANO 

or CONNSCTXCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday»April 6» 1951 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to call attention to a 
statement from Senator Chailis Tobit, 


of New Hampshire, elicited by Mr. For¬ 
tune Pope, editor of the R Progresso, na¬ 
tional newspaper serving the Italian- 
American population of the Natioa 

To me. unity among the various mi¬ 
nority groups that form our population 
Is a cherished and desired state. There¬ 
fore, I was pleased at the action of Mr. 
Pope in clearing up a serious misunder¬ 
standing concerning Xtalo-Americans, 
which arose from the Senate crime in¬ 
vestigation hearings in New York. I say 
serious because at this time, while the 
Nation is girded to stepping up prepara¬ 
tions for full mobilization, unity is of the 
utmost necessity. 

Fortune Pope, as a spokesman for the 
Americans of Italian origin, performed a 
public service in keeping with the best 
traditions of the great free press, in 
traveling to Washington to meet with 
Senator Tobet to clarify certain points 
made by the Senator on radio and tele¬ 
vision. regarding Italian immigrants to 
this country. 

In eliciting the following statement 
from Senator Tobet, Mr. Pope has done 
a distinct service to Americans of Ital¬ 
ian origin whose exemplary citizenship 
has contributed greatly to America’s 
growth, and to the American people as 
a whole: 

Radio Statement or Hon. Chaki.es Tobet, 

United States Senator From New Hamf- 

8KZRE 

In the light of cerisln misunderstandings 
which have arisen from the recent crime In¬ 
vestigation hearings In New York, 1 am 
grateful to WHOM and the Progresso for 
this opportunity to clarify those misunder¬ 
standings. 

Issue has been made about a letter which 
I read Into the record at one of the recent 
television sessions of the crime committee 
hearings. 

I read that letter to convey the thought 
that the overwhelming majority of the Ital- 
lan-Amerlcan citizens are good men, such 
as the writer of that letter, and just be¬ 
cause a small percentage of these people 
have done wrong, it casts no reflection on 
the many honest, hard-working, patriotic 
Americans of Italian extraction who have 
contributed their talent and Industry to 
make our country strong and great. My sole 
purpose In reading this letter was to pay 
tribute to those fine Americans who—In 
contrast to a small minority—have given 
their best to the arts and Industries and 
civic life of those United States. 

I felt the spirit of that letter conveyed 
these thoughts and that It did not need to 
be clarified by any statement from me. 
However, If It was misunderstood, I am glad 
to clarify the point that I was trying to 
make. I count many Americans of Italian 
extraction among my close and Intimate 
friends. 

The last thing I would have in mind or do 
would be to oast aspersions on any racial 
group. I would consider that entirely un- 
American. 

The strength of our country lies In the 
fact that here are woven into the fabric of 
American citizenship the blood of all na¬ 
tions, blended Into our national life, making 
for strength and unity. 

Good Itallan-Amerlcan citizens, as well as 
the gcod citizens of other minority seg¬ 
ments of our population, have not had their 
good record damaged by the handful of 
evildoers who were called to testify before 
our committee. I know that I speak for all 
the members of the committee in assuring 
you of the heartfelt sincerity with which 1 
say this. 


Topicf of CoBcem to the Merme Corpe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in the debate on the current 
draft extension and universal military 
training measure, there have been occa¬ 
sional references to the United States 
Marine Corps. Things which I have 
heard have been uniformly complimen¬ 
tary. Of particular and timely Interest 
has been the comment on the excellent 
Job done by the civilian component—the 
Reserve of the United States Marines. 

In this. I take particular pride be¬ 
cause of my long association with the 
Reserve and because during the closing 
phase of World War IX and for some 
months thereafter I was director of the 
Reserve. As such I had a part in the 
planning of the organization which has 
functioned so magnificently and with 
such telling effect during the Korean 
troubles. 

Every since I became a marine in 1917 
I have asked myself the Question which 
so many others have asked and are still 
asking: Why do marines fight they way 
they do? I have Just read a letter sent 
by the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps under date of February 7,1961, to 
all general and commanding officers in 
the corps. It is an exceptional docu¬ 
ment and should be read by everyone 
in any way connected with the armed 
services. It would also be of value to 
everyone who is in a position of author¬ 
ity or leadership over others. 

In this letter of the Commandant to 
his officers, we may have found an im¬ 
portant key to the question: Why do ma¬ 
rines fight the way they do? 

The Commandant’s letter follows: 
Department of the Navt, 
Headquarters, 

united States Marine Corps, 
Washington, D. C.. February 7, 1951, 
From: Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

To; Distribution List. 

Subject; Topics of concern to the Marine 
Corps. 

1. Since It is obviously impracticable to 
hold the ComDoandant's annual conference 
of general officers under the current circum¬ 
stances, the medium of this letter is em¬ 
ployed to acquaint all Marine Corpe gen¬ 
eral officers and oth^r commanding officers 
with the Commandant’s views on a number 
of matters of concern to the entire Marine 
Corps. 

2. This, unquestionably, is one of the 
most critical periods in the history of the 
Marine Corps. Following demobilization 
and further progressive administrative re¬ 
duction from 1945 to June 1960, we have 
again embarked on a program of expansion 
in a new period of national emergency. The 
First Marine Division and the First Ma¬ 
rine Aircraft ‘ Wing have already demon¬ 
strated in Korea that marines of today can 
equal the outstanding performance of their 
predecessors. The actions of the Marine 
Corps in the months and years ahead may 
very possibly have some measure of Influence 
on the destiny of the country. These ac¬ 
tions, beyond question, will determine the 
future of the Marine Corps. 
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a. The MputeUon of tbe OGm->«b« man*, 
ner In which it la looked upon hy the AmSr* 
lean people whom It eerves—Is a prloeleai 
asset. It was established hy fatthItA and 
unswerving service rendered with a high 
order of professional oompetaney at all 
times. A great part of it waa due to suc¬ 
cess of marines In battle. A significant 
fraction comes, however, from the fact that 
habitually marlnee dlsi^arge any Job as¬ 
signed in a satlafaotory manner. The pub¬ 
lic has come to associate competence and 
emctoncy with the Marine CXnrpe and it la a 
xeaponalbiUty of every marine to uphold ttila 
reputation. The MariiM Goniw will never 
become so large or Impersonal as to be In¬ 
different to the activities of the Individual 
marine. The success of the Corps In the past 
has been the result of the collective efforts 
of many Individuals. Success in the future 
will be attained by the same type of effort. 

4. Attitude: In any period of expansion. 
It la dUBcult to retain a personal, individual 
approach to XJam men. To do so requires 
extraordIxuuT effort on the part of every 
offloer and noncommissioned olBoer. It la 
expected that whatever effort Is neoeeaary 
will be made; whatever measures are re¬ 
quired will be taken. Should the time ever 
arrive when the Individual marine becomes— 
cr Is permitted , to believe that he has be¬ 
come—only a number of an 1106. then the 
Marine Corps will. In fact, bave commenoed 
to dscUne. In the 6 months from July 1950 
to January 1051. the liarlxM Corps doubled 
its strei^th. With expansion of that order. 
It Is far from simple to instill in every ma¬ 
rine the proper sense of responsibility and 
pride in the Corps. Nevertheless. It Is a Job 
that mint be done. 

5. Intarsarvice relations: As a military 
ssrvice of this Nation, the Marine Gorpe has 
certain clearly defined functlone. The Ma¬ 
rine Corps* Justification is dependent en¬ 
tirely on the manner in which these func¬ 
tions are carried out. An implied responsl- 
hlllty is that of complete and wholehearted 
aooperatlcn with the other services. The 
American people definitely, and quite prop¬ 
erly, expect this to he done. Neither that 
nor any other worthwhile purpoee le served 
by Intersarvlce controveny. Aecordingly, It 
is expected that every possible measure will 
be taken to work in harmony with the other 
servlcee. The emergency fedng this coun¬ 
try will require work and sacrifice on the 
part of every Amerioui. The Immediate 
task of the Marine Gorpe in this emergency 
is to develop and maintain combat forces 
In being. This requires the complete and 
undivided effort of every marine. Perfect¬ 
ing and maintaining the proficiency of the 
Marine Corps la our fuU-Ume Job. Rela¬ 
tions with other eervlces can and wlU be con¬ 
ducted on a basis of mutual cooperation and 
without sacrifice or compromise of Marine 
Corps principles. Marine partlctpatlon In 
Intenervioe controversy In any form acts 
to ths detriment of the Marine Corps and to 
the entire national defenae structure, and 
Is a disservice to both. 

0. Bconomy: The extensive program of ex- 
paasion on which the aervloee have embarked 
is by no means to be interpreted as Indicat¬ 
ing that previous measures of economy can 
be relaxed. While It Is true that there will 
be more money, more men, and more mat4- 
rlM In the coming months, it Is also true that 
the need to do the most with the least la far 
greater than it has ever been before. In 
order to mallhe the greateet poastble return. It 
will be n e c ee e a ry to adhere to the most rl^ 
measures of economy. Assignment of per¬ 
sonnel to noneombatant units will conttaue 
to be on a basis of strict austerity. Svery 
allocation of funds, personnel, and matMet 
to supporting funotkins must be carefully 
and eontlnuaUy aereened to Insure that it 
Is maM on the basis of minimum needs. The 
past effarts of the Marine Carpi to make ^ 
most of its available means hove been um- 


lomfly svieresiTnL tIm nssd for thsts attests 
laevtn man preiiing toda^tfean it Has ftn 
tha past. The immertlain goal la* to dsfolqp. 
in tbe sbortsst possible ttiae,. fonnatlpiu 
within the fleet Marine ffdrcee with the per¬ 
sonnel. matfelel, and training requirad to 
permit them to oafry out Marins Oc^ com¬ 
bat missions. The urgency le eneh as to 
prohibit diversion of any of our limited ta- 
eouross to less sssewttnl tasks. Ivery non- 
combat activity must carry its full share of 
the burden required to place oisr maximum 
effort In tbe Fleet Marine Pcrces. Adherence 
to this policy is a command rssponalbill^. 

7. Success In combat can be attributed In 
great measure to leadership, training, and 
dtadpltne. In Its efforts to produes and 
maintain combat forces in being, the Marine 
corps must direct its attention to these Im¬ 
portant factors. 

(a) Leadarshlp: Tbe development of troop 
leaders is a oontlnulng process. In a period 
of expansion such as this, there must be 
continual acreenlng for men who can be 
trained to make good leaders. They must he 
trained with meticulous care. There Is no 
better training device than that of constant 
demonstration of good leadership, practices. 
There are indications that at least some Jtm- 
ior odloers and noncommissioned oflioere are 
either unaware of or completely indifferent 
u> many of their fundamental rwqxmstblU- 
tlee. 

One of the most significant of these le the 
binding obligation to employ the authority 
of their rank solely for Its Intended purpoee. 
There have bean instances in which this au¬ 
thority has been eo perverted as to result in 
the phsrslcal mistreatment of Individual ma¬ 
rines. Abuse of authority can imdermlne 
and eventually destroy a military organisa¬ 
tion. In such circumstances, the fault Is 
not alone with the oflBcer or noncommis¬ 
sioned officer concerned. It Is clearly In¬ 
dicative of failure on the part of more sen¬ 
ior officers, particularly In the matters of 
leadership and supa’vlsloa. 

(b) Training: *rrainlng Is. of course, prep¬ 
aration for battle. Thus, It is tbe most Im¬ 
portant function of troops not engaged in 
combat. It is Important that the men un¬ 
derstand that the training Is designed not 
only to Improve their Individual perform¬ 
ance In combat but also to enable them to 
function effectively ae members of teams In 
combat wherein malperformanee by one in¬ 
dividual may endanger all others. While 
training In the Fleet Marine Forces obvious¬ 
ly provides tbe most direct bexieflts, never¬ 
theless training conducted at posts and sta¬ 
tions Is vitally important. It must be prop¬ 
erly planned, enesgetlcally pursued, and 
carefully supervised. It must not be con¬ 
sidered merely as a perfunctory duty. Every 
marine la available for asrignment to the 
Fleet literlne Foroae and he must be trained 
continually to permit him to carry out such 
an assignment. General Order No. 10 
(shortly to be superseded by General Order 
No. 83) outlines a sound course of training 
to accomplish this purpose. 

(e) Dftclpllne: The validity of the Marine 
Coipe standards of discipline has been re¬ 
peatedly demonstrated. These standards 
are not to be relaxed or qualified during this 
period of expanMon. 

(d) Appearance; In tbe circumstances 
such as those currently existing, tiiere Is 
often a tendency to relax nonnal standards 
In the personal appeeranoe of individual 
marlnee. This sama tendency Is noted In tt&o 
appearance of equipment (particularly mo¬ 
tor transport) and In the genaral matnte- 
nanoe of buildings, grounds, and faMUUas. 
Tills daterioratlon of standards must ba 
avoided. The vemady lias in addlttonal ac- 
fort on the part of every oStoer and nonoom- 
mlssloiiad cihMr.' 

8. mcfttl tiag; Tim Martaa Obrpt atpaii-’ 
Sion to data has bean acadospSalled by using: 
Reserves and v<fiuntary enlistments. *nw 


grant majevtty of tba;m«a«rvei hava now been 
moblUaed. It Is to tbe haat UMert of tha 
Marina,Corps to oontlnua.to make maximum 
use of voluntary enllitmente as long as It Is 
poaMbto to do so. Every Marine Corpe ac¬ 
tivity can amist Uie raonming program by 
voluntary anllatmcnt % tTa^^, 

9. Xnqutriae addraaoed to the Commandant 
from Itombere of Congreae and from parenta 
and Interaeted friends of marlnet have, of 
oourse, tnereeeed tremendouii^ aince July. 
The general pattern aetabltehed by them In- 
qtdrlea le, in a measure, Indieatlve of the 
mannm In which various command respon¬ 
sibilities are being dtaeharged. Some of the 
moat often mentioned toploe are listed below 
In order that sH oom mead ere may Insure 
that the conditions referred to do not exist 
in their oomnumde. 

(a) Food: The fact that at least tome 
complaints about food are received under al¬ 
most all clroumetanoet does not Justify com- 
plaeency. In spite of the high eost cf food 
there Is no reason why entirely adequate 
meseee cannot be raatntelnad. The problem 
of unite in toe combat area le, of oourse, a 
special elrcumstanee. In other situations, 
an adequate meae ean be provided If the 
commander gives to it a sufilcient amount of 
his pereonal attention and supervision. Tbe 
manner tn which food Is prepared and served 
usually determines whether the. mess Is good 
or bad. This Is the area which requires the 
greatest attention and supervision and which 
shojTs the greatest results of such effort. It 
is worth noting that at least one complaint 
was received which stated that one mess was 
preparing far too much food with a resulting 
estravagant waste. 

(b) Mall: In the question of mall, the 
problems laced by units In tbe combat area 
are of a special nature and not within the 
purview of these remarks. The morale value 
of mall is readilf recognisable. For all units' 
within the continental United States there 
is no apparent reason why mall shoiaa not 
be distributed rapidly and regularly though 
reports to toe contrary have been received. 

(c) Reserves: 

(1) There have been many reports that 
some re s erves are dissatisfied and disgruntled. 
This seems to be due to a lack of under¬ 
standing of why they were mobilized and 
due also to toe confusion incident to the 
large-scale mobilisation last fall. There are 
repeated reports that the reservists, even 
now, are not receiving proper training. 
There are other reports which clearly indi¬ 
cate that the reservists do not understand 
tbelr rights and privileges regarding insur¬ 
ance, family allotments, and other adminis¬ 
trative procedures. 

(9) While it wae reasonable to expect that 
at least some of these problems would exist 
during tbe first few weeks of mobilisation, 
their existence at tble date would appear 
to be Inexcusable. Meaeuree should be taken 
Immediately to clarify probLems of this kind. 
Commands which have already carried out 
ortentattoa coureee should institute an im¬ 
mediate recheck to insure that there le no 
mlsxmderstandlng. It must be recognized 
that these men left their civilian pursuits, 
their families, and their homes on very short 
notice. If they ace to eerve properly os ma¬ 
rines. it is necessary that they have ah 
understanding of why they were called to 
active duty. The importance of their work 
as marines must be made clear. 

(8) Tito authority under which toe re- 
■erves Were mohUtoed provided that they 
would serve for a peiiod of ai months. 
Undsr the terms of the Naval Reserve Act 
and the Nattdnal Security-Act. the Secretary 
of the Navy has toe autooclty to extend thu 
pe ri od of duty for toeffuratton of the emer- 
gtoiey. If the totitohatlpnia is^ 
vroreen, this authority Wodid probaWy be tn- 
vofcetf. It meet certirinly would be in -too 
etettt of adoeiaraiUon or wark At the pr ee eai 
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tlmt. Ifarliw oorpt penoimel pim 
prettlMtM on Vao dwumptlon ili«t aU m- 
•ervlata who lo dMlro, wUl be releMetf at the 
anti of thehr Ql-moiltha tour. Aa Indicated 
above, thie la, of oouree, eubject to <diange. 
Aa oo<m ae It le praetloable to eetabllah a 
deAalte program for the return of reaenr* 
lata to inactive duty, all oommanda will be 
tnformad. 

(4) It would eeem quite obvioua that a 
reaerriat could acaroely be expected to be¬ 
lieve that he la providing an Important aerv- 
Use to hla country on active duty unleaa he 
ia actually receiving thorough training, and 
unleaa. after he la trained, he reoelvea an 
aaalgnment commenaurate with his rank. 

<6) It la a basic responsibility of com¬ 
manders to Insure that every marine la fully 
conversant with his rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities relating to pay. insurance, 
and family allotments. 

(d) Commercial enterprises; Several re¬ 
ports have been received regarding the Im¬ 
proper activities of commercial enterprises 
on posts and stations. Regulations covering 
this matter are quite explicit. The presence 
of large groups of men presents a possible 
sales opportunity which energetic repre¬ 
sentatives of commercial enterj^es are not 
lUcely to overlook. Xvery possible precaution 
must be taken to insure that the Marine 
Corps is not, even by Inference, a party to 
commercial enterprises except through the 
medium of post exchanges, and that no 
such enterprise operate on a Marine Corps 
P''Bt or station except as provided by current 
regulations. 

10. The Marine Corps has an Important 
Job to do in the future. We can well be 
proud of our past accomplishments, but that 
record, no matter how bright, will not serve 
as future Justification for the Marine Corps. 
By otu* actions now and In the future we 
must demonstrate that we are worthy of our 
status as a military service In this Nation’s 
defense structure. 

C. B. Catis. 


TIm N«tioB«l Grangd Believtt Selcctwo 
Service Is Meetmf FaUy Emerfency 
Defense Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE B. SCHWABE 

or ntnjkvrMMA 

m TBS ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, AprU 6,1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to eictend my remarks In the 
Record. I include the following letter: 

Natxomal Osawcse, 
Washington. JD. C.. April 5. J9S1. 
Hon. Gxoaox B. Schwabs. 

House oyiee Budding, 

Washington, D. O. 

DBAS CoMUBsaaisAH: The National Grange 
believes that the seleotive service Is meet¬ 
ing fully and to spare the emergency defense 
needs of the Nation; and the military con¬ 
cedes this. We have faith in our people. In 
democracy, and in Congreas to aupi^ aelec- 
tive aervioa to the fulleat neoaaaary extant aa 
long as danger threatene; and we wleh the 
armed aervicee had this faith and would not 
try to pace peacetime UMT under the cloak 
of the preeent grave danger. 

hill 8U4 meete our oOeiaUy declared 
stand on this profoundly vital p^lem in 

1. U dtaearda universal miUtary training 
and calls for the fuUest necessary uee of 
jtcvn— Appr* —lie 


■eleetlve service, with lowered phyileal and 
mental teats If needed: 

3. Galls for induction at age 19 Instead of 
18, and for maximum of 34 months’ service, 
or of not over 3 years of a boy's school life, 
and for releaae to reserve statiu if national 
safety requires It; 

8. Provides that Congreas by concurrent 
resolution can chaiqm asrvica requirements 
or suspend the draft when the danger is 
passed, and for a isreaervation of selective 
service machinery but a definite termination 
date for the draft which automa t ically gives 
you as an individual Congressman the right 
to review your preeent stand; 

4. And provides for a demooratieally and 
economically sound occupational deferment 
baaed on obtaining maximum national serv¬ 
ice in the field in which each man is best 
fitted to aerve his country. 

The National Orange has no ofltolal stand 
on the provision of Bouse bill 8864 for serv¬ 
ice in racially segr^ted units. 

We clnoerely hope, for the sake of adequate 
provision for the present emergency, and for 
the preservation of democracy and the right 
of Congress to rMlect that democracy, that 
you will support a bill carrying the four 
numbered items mentioned above. 

We sincerely hope and pray also that every 
Member of the Congress will put fortii all 
possible eflorte to bring about a safe and 
sound reduction of armaments for all na¬ 
tions alike, for a strengthening of law and 
order and a Christian peace for the world. 

Sincerely yours. 

J. T. Saundxbb. 

Legislative Counsel. 


Prepoied Luxory Tax ob Mett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 

or nfsxANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTAIlVES 
Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, a plan to 
place a luxury tax on meat in order to 
force the low-income group to eat grain 
Instead of meat was quietly launched 
through the professional staff—not the 
committee members—of the Joint Com¬ 
mittee on the January 1951 Economic 
Report of the President. 

Such a plan is un-American and 
demonstrates how callous a bureaucracy 
can become toward the wage earners of 
our country. This report bases the 
feasibility of this plan principally on the 
studies and testimony of J. Kenneth Gal¬ 
braith, professor at Harvard University, 
who has also held many high positions 
with various Government commissions 
and agencies having to do with the con¬ 
trol of American living, and the testi¬ 
mony of Harold B. Rowe, of Brookings 
Institute, also a prominent figure in the 
Wsudilngton control bureaucracy for 
many years. 

In order that there can be no misun¬ 
derstanding as to the intent of this 
group. 1 will quote briefiy from the re¬ 
port and the hearings before the com¬ 
mittee. On page 365 of the hearings, 
Mr. Rowe, mentimilng Mr. Galbraith’s 
ftatement. lald: 

A justification could be msde for the uee 
of a salee tax upon meat to restrain the com. 
petitive demand that moves toward that 


product as incomes Increese, particularly 
among the lower-lnoouM groups. 

The report Itself, on page 52, says: 

This means that taxes on certain liixury 
foods might not be amiss. • * * Meat, 
it has often been pointed out, is In reaUty 
a luxury food. 

This plan to prevent the wage-earning 
group in America from having meat, 
points out that they can get their cal¬ 
ories by eating the grains. The low- 
income groups are specifically men¬ 
tioned. The meat then can be consumed 
by those who can afford to pay the tax. 

This clearly demonstrates the depth to 
which a regimented bureaucracy will go. 
Yes; the low-income group can eat mush 
and live, but that is not the diet or phi¬ 
losophy of living that has made America 
great. In the late days of the last war 
bureaucratic muddling made meat al¬ 
most unobtainable in a land of plenty. 
Production in industries where great 
physical stamina was needed, such as 
mining, suffered sharply because work¬ 
men could not get the meat needed for 
a wholesome diet. 

In England the socialised regimenta¬ 
tion of business and labor has by devious 
means kept the wage earner from having 
a wholesome, balanced diet, including 
meat, so that now they have not the 
strength and will to resent the regimen¬ 
tation of their lives by the bureaucrats. 

The British socialized government 
now pays their butchers not to sell meat. 
The Attlee government has cut the Brit¬ 
ish meat ration down to about 1 pound 
a month. 

The butchers under this program can¬ 
not make a living, so the Socialist gov¬ 
ernment has put them on the payroll to 
be supported by public taxes. 

It is quite po^ble that America might 
some day find itself in a similar condi¬ 
tion. If this plan to put a luxury tax on 
meat Is put into effect, fewer and fewer 
people can buy meat. Less and less meat 
will be produced and we wiU enter into 
an era of economic scarcity where only 
the wealthy can eat meat. That may be 
the goal of those who would regiment 
our lives. An economy of abimdance has 
made America the greatest country on 
earth. We must keep it that way. To 
do otherwise will destroy our high stand¬ 
ard of living. 

If communism comes to America, it 
will because of economic, social, and 
moral decay from within, not by con¬ 
quest from abroad. 


Iron Ore and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HORJAMEsIvANZANDT 

or nmfSTLVAHiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, AprU 6,1951 

Mr.VANZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
attention has been given in recent years 
to the dwindling deposit of high-grade 
Iron ore in Minnesota’s Mesabi Range. 

The Troy (N. Y.) Record on Decem¬ 
ber 18. 1950, answers the propaganda 
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of advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway 
In the following editorial: 

Iron Ors and tkr Brawat 

BCuch attention has been given In recent 
years to the dwindling deposit of high-grade 
iron ore in Minnesota’s Mesabl Range. The 
situation has caiued concern because the 
Minnesota deposit, one of the greatest In the 
world, has been the country’s principal sup¬ 
ply for iron ore. 

The last few years have brought a wide¬ 
spread hunt for new iron-ore deposits, a 
hunt which has taken representatives of 
our steel companies to many foreign coun¬ 
tries. Relatively early explorations brought 
the developments of big mining operations 
in Chile. More recently have been the still 
bigger operations in Venezuela. 

Recently there has been considerable com¬ 
ment on the big Labrador deposits. Since 
then public attention has been drawn to a 
comparable project—Steep Rock—In the 
Province of Ontario above Lake Superior. 
Each of these operations Involves the ex¬ 
traction of high-grade ore in huge quan¬ 
tities. 

The Labrador and Steep Rock projects 
could be competitive. The ore from Steep 
Rock could readily reach our inland steel 
mills by ship through the Great Lakes and 
the Welland Canal. The ore from Labrador 
could do likewise, if the St. Lawrence water¬ 
way were ever built. 

The ore from Chile had been brought to 
the east coast. The ore from Venezuela will 
also come to the east coast. 

Despite all this activity the Mesabl Range 
must not be ruled out of the picture prema¬ 
turely. The Mesabl Range people have 
known for years that their high-grade ore 
would give out eventually. They have 
known, too, that they have “imcounted bil¬ 
lions of tons” of taoonlte which has a low 
Iron-bearing content. They have been de¬ 
voting much time and effort in trying to find 
an economical method of extracting Iron 
ore from taconlte. 

A news story from Duluth Indicates that 
a method has been found. Details are not 
disclosed. But the dispatch says that the 
outlook “staggers the Imagination of even a 
people accustomed to miracles In mining.” 
All of this Is doubly good news at this time. 
Stiff competition among Iron ore producers 
could bring a downward trend In steel prices. 
The possibility of continuing to meet most. 
If not all, of this country’s iron ore demands 
from continental sources in these unsettled 
times is reassuring. Also. It should bring to 
an end the dispute over the St. Lawrence 
seaway for which the Labrador deposit was 
the only legitimate argument. 


Point 4 Without the Tazptjert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DONALD L JACKSON 

or CALXrORNU 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 6,1951 
Mr. JACKSON of CaUfornla. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times of March 20. 1951: 

Point 4 WxrROtrt trz Taxpayers 
Point 4 never dies. President Truman 
proposed this switch on the give-away pro¬ 
gram in his inaugural address ih 1949, and 
since that time all the global planners have 
been conning the atlases, finding far places 
where the American taxpayers’ money may 
be spent for the greater glory of one thing 
and another. 


Of course, all this spending of public 
funds Is supposed to help the United States: 
the appeal is always to our enlightened self- 
interest. The more we ^end abroad, the 
stronger our position. The seventeenth cen¬ 
tury barber-surgeon operated on the same 
principle; he bled his patients nearly white 
to cure them of all their lUs, from pox to fiux. 

BXJEEDXNO THX PATIENTS 

The latest program for activating point 4 
was produced under official auspices. The 
President has received it from Nelson D. 
Rockefeller, who headed the board that drew 
It up. It is big, both in outlook and in 
money. Without looking very deep one can 
find 1^60,000.000 In proposed appropriations. 

The Rockefeller board first of all would 
consolidate our International charities, fol¬ 
lowing the logic of a local Community Chest, 
In an organization called the Overseas Eco¬ 
nomic Administration. This OEC would ab¬ 
sorb the Marshall plan (ECA) and a score 
of other give-away programs administered by 
various United States agencies. The OEC 
would spend 9600,000,000 on railroads, har¬ 
bors, irrigation projects, and on health and 
training programs. The board also proposes 
a United States contribution of $200,000,000 
(to a fund of $500,000,000) for the con¬ 
struction of public works by an International 
development authority. 

GUARANTY ON LOSSES 

The board wants private enterprise to Join 
It In building a better world, and to get 
American businessmen Interested It pro¬ 
posed to guarantee them against losses in 
countries whose currencies are even shakier 
than our own. As a hedge against the va¬ 
garies of foreign currencies It would estab¬ 
lish a $100,000,000 authority In the Import- 
Export Bank to take the risk out of foreign 
Investment, and would toss another $160,- 
000,000 into a $400,000,000 International fi¬ 
nance corporation, which would be a depart¬ 
ment of ^e bank, to make loans to private 
enterprise for businesses abroad. 

Other guaranties would be made to Induce 
American business to go abroad In larger 
amount—largely against the predatory tax 
policies of the “friendly” countries which our 
tax money and our private enterprisers 
would be aiding. 

The first question that occurs Is how long 
would private, more or less free, enterprise 
remain so under this Government protec¬ 
tion? The scheme might increase American 
investment abroad; indeed, it ought to, lor 
the American Investor would be shielded 
from almost all losses. His would not be 
risk capital, which Is what keeps private 
enterprise progressing. He would take no 
more risk than he wotUd In buying a United 
States Government bond; the American tax¬ 
payers would assume all the risk. 

The second question la. How much private 
enterprise or Initiative or Imagination would 
adhere to such a scheme? The Government, 
taking all the risks, would tend to direct 
the foreign Investment. Private businesses 
would be Government concessions, which 
Government would give or refuse. Who 
would want to take a chance with a strictly 
private enterprise abroad when he could get 
Into something which the Government 
would guarantee—If, of course, the Govern¬ 
ment had planhed It? 

All this global planning would seem more 
reasonable If there were no alternative which 
did not depend on the American taxpayer. 
But there is one, and it works. 

EXAlsnS OF ARAMCO 

Lorania K. Francis has been reporting in 
the Times from Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, 
.about the operations of Aramco, the great 
American oil-producing corporation. Aramco 
U doing In Saudi Arabia all the things that 
can be dreamed of under point 4 except to 
make the Saudi Arabians clients of the 
American taxpayers. As a result of Aramoo’s 
self-interested ministrations Arabs are 
healthier, wealthier, and wiser, the last in 


the sexuw that they are learning American 
technology by working at Jobe where it la 
applied. 

Aramco’s guaranty Is that oil can always 
be sold at a profit. It needs no point 4 
subsidy. Its risk Use In Its relationship with 
the Government of Saudi Arabia. It was 
willing to take that risk. It has established 
better relations with the Arabs, officially and 
unofficially, than our army of bureaucrats 
has been able to do with any of the peoples 
on whom they pour BCA money. 

In Arabia point 4 Is operating without 
the American taxpayers. Why not give some 
thought to creating the political climate 
which will allow more of the same to develop? 


Statement of Motion Picture Industry 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 6,1951 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
and statement: 

March 27, 1951. 

Hon. John S. Wood, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Motion Picture Industry 
Council has instructed me to convey to you 
the enclosed resolution expressing support of 
the hearings of the House Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities Committee, confident that the hear¬ 
ings win be distinguished by their fairness 
and objective inquiry. 

The council, as can be noted from this 
letterhead, Is composed of the key manage¬ 
ment, guild, and union groups In the produc¬ 
tion branch of the motion-picture Industry. 

We hope that this expression of support 
will contribute to the work undertaken by 
the committee and the objective which we 
all share—the exposure and destruction of 
the International Communist conspiracy. 

Respectfully, 

Art Arthur, 
Executive Secretary. 

Official Statement of the Motion Picture 
Industry Council Regarding Hearings or 
THE House Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee. March 21, 1961 
The Motion Picture Industry Council re¬ 
affirms Its consistent opposition to commu¬ 
nism, its works. Its members. Its methods. 
It wants to emphasize that, with the over¬ 
whelming majority cf the American people. 
It believes that a clear and present danger 
to our Nation exists. The MPIC offers its 
strength and support to any legally consti¬ 
tuted body that has as Its object the ex¬ 
posure and destruction of the International 
Communist Party conspiracy. 

Today, In Washington, the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities has begun 
hearings to determine the extent and effect 
of Communist infiltration In the motion- 
picture business. The Mi:c supports this 
Investigation. 

But MPIC would be derelict in its duty 
if It did not point out that the public has 
been given an exaggerated and distorted im¬ 
pression of the degree of this Communist 
infiltration. 

The MPIC hopes that all members of this 
industry who have been subpenaed will tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. It deplores those who stand on 
consUtutional privileges to hide that truth. 
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or lihOM who refuse to reeognlee the author¬ 
ity of the Oongrees. 

To those men and women of this industry 
who are former members of the Communist 
Party or of any other subversive or Com¬ 
munist-controlled organisation, and who 
openly admit sueh membership or asaooia- 
tlon, and who conclusively prove that they 
have repudiated utterly and forever that re¬ 
lationship, the BCPIC offers Its commenda¬ 
tion and encouragement. 

When the whole history of the Commu¬ 
nist movement In this country is written. It 
will establleh beyond doubt that in every 
walk of life and In many sections of America 
there were otherwise honorable and well- 
totentioned persons who were taken in and 
lued by the Communist Party. 

It Is not enough for such persons to re¬ 
pudiate their previous actions or associa¬ 
tions. They best can prove the sincerity of 
their repudiation by Joining their fellow 
Americans In the light for freedom, secure 
In the knowledge that It Is In the historical 
American tradition to Judge a man by his 
acts - -and hla acts alone. 

The Motion Picture Industry Council for 
Association of Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers, Hollywood AFL Film Council, 
I'ldependent Motion Picture Producers 
Association, Independent Office Work¬ 
ers. Screen Actors* Guild, Screen Di¬ 
rectors’ Guild. Screen Producers* 
Guild, Screen Writers* Guild. Society 
of Independent Motion Picture Pro¬ 
ducers. Society of Motion Picture Art 
Directors. 


Aid to Indui 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK M.KARSTEN 

or KISBOUBI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Record, I in¬ 
clude the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Star-Times: 

Mak on tbs Doorstep 

President Truman has asked Congress to 
move quickly on India's urgent plea for 
wheat to avoid famine. Re has suggested 
that the House and Senate immediately ap¬ 
prove the grant of 1.000,000 tons of wheat 
to India. After that grant the legislators 
can. If they insist, settle down to debate or 
delay over the second 1.000,000-ton grant 
that is needed. 

But the men In Congress seem completely 
unmoved by the appeal. 

It Is difficult to understand the congres¬ 
sional reasoning. 

In the realms of high policy and of Intri¬ 
cate Ideology the problem Is complicated, of 
course. One must carefully weigh the fact 
that Prime Minister Nehru has been an 
outspoken critic of the United States policy 
toward Commxmlst-rldden China. One must 
cotuiider at length the fact that the United 
States cannot afford to subsldiae the whole 
world by grain grants; at the end of such 
a peth of open-handedness lies bankruptcy, 
for not even this Nation’s resources are 
Inexhaustible. 

But on the level of the thing caued hu¬ 
maneness the problem seems essentially 
simple. There’s a man at the door, asking 
for a bit of food. It's possible to argue with 
oneself that the man Is perhaps a Socialist 
an l should not be encouraged in his polit¬ 
ical oonvictioDs. It’s possible to argue 
that, tf he gets a meal here, he will take 
the next 50 cents he happens upon to buy 


whisky. It'S possible to suggest that the 
family can’t be handing out food to every 
panhandling passerby, or the family will 
soon be down to an empty refrigerator. And 
still the man will be standing there, hungry, 
asking for Just a little food. 

The man at the door Is India. India’s 
food supply has been depleted by drought. 
Never mind the political consequences of 
that depletion: never mind the probability 
that Nehru's government, if it fell because 
of famine, would be replaced by a Commu¬ 
nist regime. The simple fact, the Impor¬ 
tant fact la that peo{de are starving in In¬ 
dia—atarvlng Trhlle this Nation sits tight on 
a surplus of wheat available to avoid 
starvation. 

Shall we turn the starving man away from 
the door? Shall we stand pat on the state¬ 
ment that we have given quite enotigh 
through organised charity and can’t be eon- 
tribuUng to every auppiiaut cn the stoop? 
Shall we condemn thousands of fellow hu¬ 
man beings to the horrible death that comes 
with starvation and content ourselves with 
counting over the tnlUlons of bushels of 
grain we have in storage? 

India Is the man on the doorstep. 


lowAn Analyzes Commercial Rentals b 
Connection With Proposed Rent-Con¬ 
trol Eztensbn 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. H. R. GROSS 

or IOWA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRE.3ENTAT1VBS 

Friday. April 6,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker. I am here¬ 
with iuserting In the Record a letter 
written to me by Mr. Russell C. Ccwin. 
owner and operator of several commer¬ 
cial properties in Waterloo. Iowa. 

I believe Members of Congress will find 
Mr. Cowln's detailed analysis of the 
problems of those owning rental prop¬ 
erties most informative, especially in 
view of the fact that rent-control legis¬ 
lation will likely be presented within the 
next few weeks. 

The letter follows: 

Waterloo. Iowa, March 30, 1951. 
Hon. H. R. Gross. 

Representative, Third District of Iowa, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I feel that If the Congress Is 
called upon to contemplate provisions for 
the control of rentals on commercial prop¬ 
erties. any bill offered for th* Ir consldaratlon 
by Tlghe Woods or his legal or advisory de¬ 
partment should he subjected to the severest 
scrutiny. We understand that Mr. Woods 
claims an increase of 78 percent In rentals 
In the last decade. Let me assure you that 
the taxes and maintenance costs have far 
exceeded that figure. Enclosed you will find 
a comparative tax assessment on some local 
commercial property, which figures can be 
verified by tax receipts in our possession. 

The Inequities and the injustices of the 
residential rent-control laws have been most 
enlii^tenlng and. to my mind, can be 
summed up very briefly and pointedly. Had 
the same rules, procedures, and controls been 
applied to the renting of a horse Instead of 
a house, every humane society in the United 
Btates would have caused the lessee to be 
thrown in Jail. Very briefly, you cannot give 
another paity control of your property under 
rules which force you into the courts to 
prove the obvious abuse of that property 
and still make it worth owning. 


This feature, however, would become of 
secondary Importance in tbe case of com¬ 
mercial property. 

In the first place. It has been many years 
since any enterprise was forced into bank- 
ruptcy broause of the rent they paid. About 
retailing system is now conducted, the major 
portion of commercial rentals r.re based di¬ 
rectly on the volume of sales secured by the 
tenant. For many years there has been no 
other basis to negotiate a lease. We have 
been faced with rising costs and rising taxes 
and anticipated further rising costs and 
taxes from year to year for over a decade, 
and no owner could be advised as to any 
other way of writing a lease that was fair also 
to the tenant, except to base It on sales. 
With only one exception that I know of, 
every major lessee In the country has been 
willing to enter into and negotiate leases 
on this basis. That exception is the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., who do negotiate 
on 1 percent per month on investment. In 
that connection, let me call your attention 
to the fact th<;t the maximum percentage 
lease on supermarket locatlone, at least in 
your congressional district, is based on 1 
percent of gross sales. Now follow this 
closely; The building, the parking lot, the 
local taxes, the structural and owner's lia¬ 
bility insurance, the special assessments, 
and the structural maintenance on what is 
conf^idered to be a satisfactory leasing a:;ree- 
ment from the owner's point of view In this 
particular line of enterprise all come out of 
1 cent on 51 In sales. Could Mr. Woods 
save tbe housewife anything on her grocery 
bill with that. Other lines of endeavor re¬ 
quire a larger portion up to 2 H percent. 5 
^rcent. and even In some types of enter- 
prlee, 10 percent; but in every case, the dis¬ 
tribution is based on our retail experience 
and recovery needs. 

If Mr. Woods is willing to Investigate the 
history of office building returns, the In¬ 
formation Is available to him to show that 
tbe cross-section of office buildings in the 
country in the last 50 years have not netted 
4 percent on the investment. As far as ware¬ 
housing goes, let me say that the history is 
fairly good on it, bu*. here, too, unless the 
owner were tied in with the operation, the 
history of profit from this enterprise does 
not indicate a favorable return. As far as 
factory or production-type structures is con¬ 
cerned. the history Is indeed depressing. 

In my experience, the most generous, care¬ 
less. easily outmaneuvered tenant for any 
type of space has been various departments 
of the United States Government, and that 
only in recent years. 

Now the major question at hand in most 
of the 48 States in relation to the control of 
commercial rentals is the problem of the 
taxing todies up to and including the State 
level. In Waterloo, Iowa, 60 percent of the 
property tax is drained off by the local school 
board. An interesting sidelight on this par¬ 
ticular matter is that they anticipate a 
mlll Increase in their levy under a special 
legislative provision. As every Congreesmen 
should know, the city administrations 
throughout the country are bankrupt be¬ 
cause of the inadequacy of their share of the 
tax slice to provide for their obligations to 
the community. The point I am making is 
that, like the policy of our local assessor, 
who is. of exceptional caliber, most tax as¬ 
sessments are based on the return of the 
property. The worth of the ground and the 
structure, of ooune, enter in, but his final 
assessments are, In every case, made on the 
return from the property. I am inclined to 
think, in all fairness, that this is entirely 
proper, although it is not rt this time pro¬ 
vided for In tbe statutes, but I sincerely be¬ 
lieve that if the Federal Government Jeop¬ 
ardized this last source of local taxing 
sources, our last hope of avoiding a break¬ 
down will disappear. 

Conceivably, the large chains would be be¬ 
hind Mr. Woods in his hope of expanding his 
bureaucratic powers, and from these Kources 
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may come the pressure on the Congress. 
Frankly. I haven’t analyaed the position 
that large banking and Insurance instltu- 
tlons might take. but. offhand. It would ap¬ 
pear that they would be much opposed to 
Jeopardizing their ttnanclal positions where 
the safety of a major portion of their In¬ 
vestments was Involved. 

In summarizing, there are two simple, es¬ 
sential facts: The first Is the Interference 
with the final hope of the local taxing bodies, 
and the second la the fact that the gentle¬ 
man from the rent control bureau would not 
save the eventual purchaser a penny on his 
grocery bill or his fair-traded clothing Item 
or hardware item, but he would very prob¬ 
ably concentrate the difference In the hands 
of the big businesses and the blg-volume or¬ 
ganizations located beyond the reach of the 
government of the State In which they sell 
their merchandise. 

The undersigned Is In the commercial and 
Industrial rent field and, as far as your con¬ 
gressional district is concerned, feels ade¬ 
quately qualified to discuss and analyze the 
commercial rental sltuftlon as It now exists 
and has existed, at least In that district. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Russell C. Cowxn. 


What Aimi in Korea? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW TOEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the questions propounded in the Free¬ 
man of April 9. 1951, for Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Acheson to answer are timely, 
and the American people should have a 
forthright answer to each question. 

Under leave to extend. I am inserting 
the article, which contains the questions 
from the Freeman of April 9, 1951, as a 
part of my remarks: 

What Aims xn Kobea? 

In our last Issue we commented on a long 
letter which Dean Acheson had written for 
publication In answer to a young marine's 
suggestion that our foreign policy was a 
bit fouled up. Since what the young man 
chiefly objected to was our Involvement In 
Korea, his letter provided the Secretary of 
State with an excellent opportunity to define 
the specific objectives—if any—which Mr. 
Acheson and the President hope to attain 
through the fighting In that area. It was 
high time, indeed: for neither the President 
nor Mr. Acheson had as yet taken the co\m- 
try Into his confidence on that question. 

Mr. Acheson ignored this opportunity, and 
contented himself merely with repeating a 
few high-sounding generalities. The major 
questions In the minds of the American 
people, of our men In Korea, and of their 
families, remain unanswered. Because both 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson act as if they 
were completely unaware of what these 
questions are, we list some of them here. 
The people who are doing the fighting, and 
those who are paying for it by their sacrifices, 
are entitled to prompt, precise, and forth¬ 
right answers. 

1. Are we fighting to push the Chinese 
Communist forces In Korea back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and to stop there re¬ 
gardless of whether or not that is an advan¬ 
tageous strategic line? 

If so, why did we sacrifice thousands of 
our troops In driving the North Koreans to 
the Manchurian border? And why should 


we seedc to hold an arbitrary geogriqiihtoal 
line which from a military standpoint may 
or may not be defensible? 

2. Are we fighting to establish whatever 
line In Korea, short of the Manchurian 
border, is in the opinion of the competent 
mlUtaiy authorities strategically most de¬ 
fensible? 

a. Are we fighting to drive the Chinese 
Commxmlst forces out of Korea and across 
the Manchurian border, in ordrr that the 
whole of Korea may be placed under United 
Nations authority? 

If that la the objective, how can It be at¬ 
tained so long as our forces, on Instructions 
from the Department of State, may not p\xr- 
sue the enemy Into Manchmla, but must 
wait Inactive at the border while he regroups, 
reequips and reinforces his armies, with¬ 
out fear of attack or observation, until he is 
strong enough for another offensive? 

That Is precisely what happened when our 
troops chased the fleeing North Koreans to 
the Manchurian border. The enemy was 
permitted to regroup, rearm and obtain re¬ 
enforcements from Communist China; prep¬ 
arations which our Army was not even al¬ 
lowed to find out about because, under State 
Department Instructions, It was not per¬ 
mitted to send reconnaissance planes over 
the border to observe enemy troop concentra¬ 
tions. Nor were our fighter planes flying 
along the Manchurian border, under fire from 
Chinese Communist antiaircraft batteries 
on the other side of the river, even permitted 
to attack those batteries. 

Thus rendered immune by State Depart¬ 
ment orders from molestation or observation 
by our forces, the enemy built up a formida¬ 
ble army which erupted Into Korea and near¬ 
ly drove our troops Into the sea, with heavy 
casualties. 

4. Are we flghtix^ mereiy to maintain a 
military stalemate In Korea? 

The maintenance of a military stalemate 
would mean that we idxould attain no mili¬ 
tary objective. We should merely maintain 
a tenuous and dangerous hold In Korea, 
which would continue to cost several thou¬ 
sand lives each month. The only conceivable 
advantage of maintaining a military stale¬ 
mate In Korea would be to preserve the re¬ 
maining shreds of our diplomatic and mili¬ 
tary prestige in the Far East and to provide 
t:me for negotiations with the declared ag¬ 
gressor. Red China, with a view to some com¬ 
promise—probably Involving admittance of 
Red China to the UN. and In any case prob¬ 
ably involving a betrayal of our troops who 
have fought and died in Korea. 

5. Are we fighting to destroy the enemy 
forces? 

Communist China has openly admitted 
intervention on a large scale—estimated at 
800,000 to 600,000 troops—in support of 
North Korean Communist forces. The bulk 
of the Communist armies which nearly drove 
our troops Into the sea consisted of Chinese 
Communist soldiers equipped by Soviet 
Russia. 

Red China’s armies have been estimated 
at 4,000'.000 men. Their equipment is limited 
only by Soviet Russia’s ability and willing¬ 
ness to supply them. When Chinese Com¬ 
munist troops are hard-pressed, all they have 
to .do la to withdraw into the "privileged 
sanctuary’* of Manchuria, there to regroup 
and rearm In the safety Insured them by our 
State Department and the UN. Under these 
circumstances, how could the limited num¬ 
ber of troops we can make avallble for the 
Korean operation wage a successful war of 
manpower attrition against Bed China 
backed by Soviet Russia? 

Furthermore, while some 300,000 to 600.- 
000 Chinese troops are engaged in killing our 
boys in Korea, our Qovernnxent Is using the 
Seventh Fleet to protect the Chinese main¬ 
land against dlversiozxary attacks from For¬ 
mosa by the Free Chinese, which would re¬ 
lieve the pressure on our troops. In other 


words, the Seventh Fleet is being used to pro¬ 
tect the Chinese Communist flank, and to 
enable the Chinese Red generals to concen¬ 
trate on killing American boys In Korea. 

Why should we not use our fleet to block¬ 
ade our Chinese Communist enemy, and our 
air power to destroy military and Industrial 
objectives and transportation facilities in 
Red China and Manchuria? Why should we 
not allow Free Chinese forces to make diver¬ 
sionary attacks on the mainland, thus re¬ 
ducing the capacity of Red China to kill 
our troops in Korea? This would have the 
added advantage of preventing the Commu¬ 
nists from consolidating their hold over all 
ot China so that when the Korean action Is 
finished they can throw all of their weight 
against Southeast Asia, which Dean Acheson 
and Dr. Jessup insist we must hold at all 
costs. 

6. What are the Intentions of the United 
Nations? 

The United Nations in June 1960 declared 
the North Koreans guilty of aggression and 
authorized General MacArthiir to organize 
and lead a United Nations force against them. 
It also called upon all member nations to aid 
the United Nations forces In every way pos¬ 
sible and to refrain from aiding the aggres¬ 
sor. As a result of this action, an Interna¬ 
tional force was organized to defend South. 
Korea. So far the United States has fur¬ 
nished about DO percent of the UN troops 
and suffered about 90 percent of the casual¬ 
ties. 

Although the UN, 106 days after the Chi¬ 
nese Communists openly entered the Ko¬ 
rean War, at last declared that they had 
"engaged in aggression," It has still not 
authorized effective action against Red 
China. Also, despite the fact that all mem¬ 
ber nations were called upon to refrain from 
aiding the aggressor. Soviet Russia (still a 
member in good standing) has supported the 
North Koreans and Red China with supplies 
and equipment, particularly Jet planes, 
tanks and other Items which they could not 
conceivably have procured from any other 
source. 

No war against aggression can be carried 
on successfully so long as the UN, on whose 
authority It is being conducted, spends 
months in discussing what, if anything, 
should be done about the aggressor, while 
refusing to allow UN troops to fight him on 
equal terms. 

7. Who is to pay for reconstruction? 

Both North and South Korea, particularly 

South Korea, have suffered vast destruction 
In consequence of Communist aggression. 
Tills destruction and the surging tides of 
battle have rendered millions of Koreans 
homeless and destitute. Does the UN Intend 
merely to push the aggressors back to the 
thirty-eighth parallel, then condone the ag¬ 
gression and leave the nations of the free 
world—primarily the United States—to 
shoulder the burden of reconstruction while 
the aggressors escape any penalty for the 
devastation they have wrought? If this Is 
so. If nonaggressor nations are to be expected 
to pay for the damage caused by aggressors, 
then the basic purpose of the UN is made a 
mockery, and a premium Is placed on ag¬ 
gression. 

President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
cannot escape responsibility for our losses 
In Korea. Having allowed the UN ample op¬ 
portunity to declare a workable policy with 
respect to the open aggression of Communist 
China, and having failed to elicit any clear- 
cut authorization to meet the military Issue, 
they were under a solemn obligation to serve 
notice on the UN that if It did not, by a 
fixed date, allow its forces to attack Commu¬ 
nist China as a declared aggressor, the 
United States would reserve the right either 
to take such action as it might deem neces¬ 
sary In order to protect Its own troops, or to 
withdraw them from the UN forces in Korea. 
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Xt If the latture of Trumeii end Aoheson 
to define our own objectives In Kona, and 
their Instructlosis hamstringing our troops 
there* which have caused our unnecessarily 
heavy casualties. Truman and Acheson will 
continue to be re^>onBlble for the cruel and 
senseless waste of American lives and treas¬ 
ure until they either permit our land forces 
thwe to defend themselves effectively, or 
admit the ghastly fallore of their Asiatic 
policy by withdrawing our land forces from 
that theater of war. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Mr. IVuman had 
his way In the Korean misadventure 
which, up to this date, has cost 57,000 
casualties among our fighting forces. 
Now. then, what would have happened 
bad there been no Congress? 1 am in¬ 
serting an article which appeared in the 
Republic BuUetin on March 36.1951: 

Zr WB Had Mo Cotraasss 
If Truman had his way. this country today 
would be under a complete system of soclal- 
lied medicine, like Russia and England. 

If Truman had his way, every farm In 
America today would be under tiie quotas 
and allocations of the Brannan plan--soeial- 
laed agriculture. 

If Truman bad his way. there would be no 
Federal legislation on the books today to 
Imprison Communist spies, traitors, and sab¬ 
oteurs In the Government departments. 

If Truman had his way. Bed China today 
would be a member of the United Nations, 
to vote with Russia and her iron curtain 
prisoners on every ballot against world peace. 

If Truman had his way. under the Gov¬ 
ernment reorganisation scheme last year, 
this country would be saddled today with 
a Cabinet department of health and welfare 
imder that great medical genius, lawyer 
Oscar Ewing. 

If Truman had his way, all America's 
secrets In atomic energy would have been 
traded freely with our allies. 

If Truman had his way, every nation in 
the world would have direct call on the 
United Btates Treasury for technical assist¬ 
ance and economic development loans, under 
his point 4 program. 

If Truman had his way, there would be 
no Taft-Bartley provision today requiring 
the offlcial registration of Communists in 
labor unions. He vetoed one. 

If Truman bad his way, every major river 
in America today would be a part of some 
new TVA, with rtate and local government 
submerged by Federal bureaucrats. 

If Truman had his way, every school in 
America today would be under direct daily 
supervision of the Washington do-good bu¬ 
reaucracy—socialized education. 

If Truman had his way, housing and home 
building today would be a complete Govern¬ 
ment monopoly, with subsidies for socialized 
housing. 

If Truman had his way, there would have 
been no investigation of communism in the 
State Department and other Federal agen¬ 
cies. His "red herring'* statement of August 
1948 would have ended the Alger Biss case. 

If Truman had his way. total Federal 
spending since 1946 would have been about 
676,000.000.000 more than it has been to date. 
That is the accumulative cost of all the new 
programs proposed, but turned down by 
Congress. 

These are the things Congress saved us 
from during the last 5 years. Had it not 
been for the defenders of constitutional gov¬ 
ernment in the Bouse and Senate. Truman 
would have had his way in all these things. 
He urged each of these programs at least 
once, some several times. In other cases he 
vetoed acts of Congress, which promptly were 
enacted over his veto. Bow mUOh we owe 
Congress. 

In one major decision President Truman 
had his secret way—without consulting Con¬ 


gress. Be, by his own dedilon, plunged our 
boys into war with the Mongolian hordes in 
Korea. He now seeks blanket authority to 
send American boys to new wars the world 
around, at will. 

Today only Congress stands between that 
program and the American people. 

Our prayers should be with .Congress. 


Fadiral i«df6 Imof R. KaiifMi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or Hirw voEK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 2S, 1S51 

Mr. HEIXER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to say a few 
words about Federal Judge Irving R. 
Kaufman, who presided at the first 
atomic-spy trial recently concluded in 
New York. Generally described by 
courtroom attaches as a “tough judge,'* 
Judge Kaufman has conducted the trial 
in a most exemplary manner. 

It goes without saying that this case 
will go down in the annals of American 
history because of its nature, impor¬ 
tance, and historical value. Judge 
Kaufman ably summed it up when, fol¬ 
lowing the jury's verdict of guilty 
against three American citizens who 
conspired to steal atom secrets, he said; 

I muat lay that, as an individual, I cant 
be happy because it is a sad day for America 
when citizens lend themselves to the de¬ 
struction of our country by the most de¬ 
structive weapon the world has known. I 
cannot find words to describe this loathsome 
offense. 

Judge Kaufman is a fraternity broth, 
er of i^e in Tau Epsilon Phi fraternity. 
During the years that 1 have had the 
pleasure to know him, 1 found that he 
has a keen and analytical mind. He is 
always fair and judicial, and has made 
a wonderful record since he has been 
on the bench. 

Bom in New York City in 1910, Judge 
Kaufman received his preparatory edu¬ 
cation at Fordham University and his 
LL. B. from Fordham Law School. For 
a period of 5 years until 1940 he was an 
assistant United States attorney for the 
southern district of New York, then en¬ 
tered private law practice as a mem¬ 
ber of the firm Noonan, Kaufman A 
Eagan. In 1947 he became special as¬ 
sistant to the United States Attorney 
General, in charge of lobbying investi¬ 
gation, and served in this position until 
October 1949, when he was appointed to 
the southern New York Federal court 
His appointment was subsequently con¬ 
firmed by the United States Senate. 

He has served with great distinction. 
We of New York are very proud of him, 
his record, and the role he played during 
the recent trial 

History-making as the decision handed 
down by Judge Kaufman may be, it was a 
most difficult and responsible decision 
which required a great deal of fore¬ 
thought deliberation and soul-search¬ 
ing. I am not surprised to learn that the 
jurist who is a deeply religious man. 


went to his synagogue several times dur- 
iiig the past few days to seek spiritual 
guidance in final formulation of his 
epochal decision. 

The statement which he has prepared 
in conjunction with the sentence he has 
imposed will, likewise, be of great his¬ 
torical importance. I am, therefore, 
placing in the Rxcord the full state¬ 
ment of Judge Kaufman as published in 
the New York Times on April 8, 1951 
and a news item on the Jurist also pub¬ 
lished In the same issue, i commend 
these to the attention of the Members of 
this House. They are as follows: 

Judos KAumuM's Statxiibnt on SzNTSNcuia 
Bomb Bpibb 

In view of the Importance of the Mn- 
tence I am about to Impose, I believe It Is 
my duty to give some explanation respect¬ 
ing them. 

At the outset. I would like to say a few 
words about the law tmder which these de¬ 
fendants are about to be sentenced. 

TBS XAW 

It provides for the following punishment: 
If the espionage or the conspiracy to commit 
espionage is committed during time of war, 
the punishment might be death or impris- 
ment for not more than 80 years. If the 
espionage or conspiracy to ocanmit espion¬ 
age is committed at any other time the max¬ 
imum punishment is imprisonment for not 
more than 90 years. 

This section, under which the defendants 
were proeecuted and convicted, was enacted 
in 1917, at which time the Russian interna¬ 
tional spy ring did not present the threat to 
all of us which it does now. Today, it is a 
well organized, well directed ring, with ten¬ 
tacles which reach into the meet vital places. 

The Inoongruent penal provisions of the 
statute are iqxitllghted by the 20-year max¬ 
imum imprisonment provision for commis¬ 
sion of the ofISnse of espionage during peace¬ 
time. I ask that some thought be given to 
that for a moment, for it most likely means 
that even If spies are successful in the year 
1951 in delivering to Russia or any foreign 
power our secrete concerning the newer type 
atom bombs, or even the H-bomb, the max¬ 
imum punishment that any court could im¬ 
pose in that situation would be 20 years. 

I, therefore, say that it is time for Con- 
grsM to reexamine the penal provisions of 
the espionage statute. 

In the case before me, the conspiracy as 
alleged and proven commenced on or about 
June 6, 1944, at which time the country was 
at war. Overt acts were committed during 
the period of actual hostilities. Therefore, 
the maximum penalty is death or imprison¬ 
ment for not more than 80 years. 

Espionage, as viewed here today, does not 
reflect the courage of a Nathan Bale, risking 
bis life In the service of bis own country. It 
Is rather a sordid, dirty work—however ideal¬ 
istic are the rationalizations of the persons 
who engaged in it—with but one paramount 
theme, the betrayal of one's own country. 

aZZB SFIBB UMDSa NO DSLUSIONS 

Citizens of this country who betray their 
fallow countrymen can be under none of the 
delusions about the benignity of Ek>vlet 
power that they might have been prior to 
World War n. The nature of Russian terror¬ 
ism Is now self-evident. Idealism as a ra¬ 
tionale dissolves. 

The issue of punishment in this case is pre¬ 
sented in a unique framework of history. It 
Is so dUBeult to make people realize that this 
country la engaged in a life and death strug¬ 
gle with a completely different system. This 
struggle is not only manifested externally 
between tbese two great foroee, but this case 
Indicates quite clearly that it also involves 
the employment by the enemy of secret aa 
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veil as overt outspoken forces among our 
own people. All of our democratic institu¬ 
tions are, therefore, directly involved in this 
great oonfUot. I believe that never at any 
time In our history were we ever confronted 
to the same degree that we are toflay with 
such a challenge to our very existence. The 
atom bomb was unknown whan the espi¬ 
onage statute was drafted. Z emphaslxe this 
because we must realise that we are dealing 
with missiles of destruction which can wipe 
out millions of Ajnerlcans. 

The competitive advantage held by the 
United States in super weapons has put a 
premium on the services of a new school of 
spies—^the homegrown variety that places 
allegiance to a foreign power before loyalty 
to the United States. The punishment to be 
meted out in this case must therefore serve 
the maximum Interest for the preservation 
of our society against these traitors in our 
midst. 

' SXNTXNCX OF JULIUS AMD XTRXL XOSKMBKBa 

' It Is ironic that the very country which 
these defendants betrayed and sought to 
destroy placed every safeguard around them 
for obtaining a fair and Impartial trial, a 
trial which consumed 8 weeks in this court. 
I recall the defendant Julius Rosenberg 
testifying that our American system of Juris¬ 
prudence met with his approval and was 
preferred over Russian Justice. Even the 
defendants reallsse—by this admission—that 
this type of trial would not have been af¬ 
forded to them In Russia. Certainly, to a 
Russian national accused of a conspiracy to 
destroy Russia not 1 day would have been 
consumed in a trial. Yet. they made a 
choice of devoting themselves to the Rus¬ 
sian Ideology of denial of Ood, denial of the 
sanctity of the Individual and aggression 
against free men eversrwhere Instead of serv¬ 
ing the cause of liberty and freedom. 

Your crime is worse than murder. Plain 
deliberate contemplated murder la dwarfed 
In magnitude by comparison with the crime 
you have committed. In committing the act 
of murder, the criminal kills only his vic¬ 
tim. The Immediate family is brought to 
grief and when Justice is meted out the 
chapter Is closed. But In your case. I be¬ 
lieve your conduct in putting Into the hands 
of the Russians the A-bomb years before our 
best scientists predicted Russia wotdd per¬ 
fect the bomb has already caused the Oom- 
znunlst aggression In Korea with the re¬ 
sultant casualties exceeding 60,000 Ameri¬ 
cans and who knows but that millions more 
of Innocent people may pay the price of 
your treason. Indeed, by your betrayal you 
undoubtedly have altered the course of his¬ 
tory to the disadvantage of our country. No 
one can say that we do not live In a constant 
state of tension. We have evidence of your 
treachery all around us every day—^for the 
civilian defense activities throughout the 
Nation are aimed at preparing us for an atom 
bomb attack. 

Nor can It be said in mitigation of the 
offense that the power which set the con¬ 
spiracy In motion and profited from It was 
not openly hostUe to the United States at 
the time of the conspiracy. If this was your 
excuse then the error of your ways in setting 
yourselves above our properly constituted 
authorities and the decision of those au¬ 
thorities not to share the Information with 
Russia must now be obvious. 

The defendants are American cltisens who 
profited from oxir system of free higher edu¬ 
cation. I additionally must assume that the 
basic Marxist goal of world revolution and 
th9 destruction of capitalism was well known 
to the defendants, If. In fact, not subscribed 
to by them, when they passed what they 
knew was this Nation’s most deadly and 
closely guarded secret weapon to Soviet 
agents. 

NATION MUST Wt SXCUXK 

In the Ught of this, I can only conclude 
that the defendants entered into this most 
serious conspiracy against their countey with 


full realisation of Its impUcatlons. The 
statute of which the defendants at the bar 
stand convicted is clear. I have previously 
stated my view that the verdict of guilty was 
amply Justified by the evidence. In the light 
of the circumstances, I feel that I must pass 
such sentence upon the principals In this 
diabolical conspliacy to destroy a Gk>d-fear- 
Ing nation, which will demonstrate with 
finality that this Nation’s security must re¬ 
main Inviolate: that traffic In military se¬ 
crets. whether promoted by slavish devotion 
to a foreign ideology or by a desire for mone¬ 
tary gains, must cease. 

The evidence indicated quite clearly that 
Julius Rosenberg was the prime mover in 
this conspiracy. However, let no mistake be 
made about the role which his wife, Ethel 
Rosenberg, played in this conspiracy. In¬ 
stead of deterring him from pursuing his 
Ignoble cause, she encouraged and assisted 
the cause. She was a mature woman—al¬ 
most 8 years older than her husband and 
almost 7 years older than her younger 
brother. She was a full-fledged partner in 
this crime. 

Indeed the defendants Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg placed their devotion to their 
cause above their own personal safety and 
were conscious that they were sacrificing 
their own children, should their misdeeds be 
detected—all of which did not deter them 
from pursuing their course. Love for their 
catue dominated their lives. It was even 
greater than their love for their children. 

What I am about to do Is not easy for me. 
1 have deliberated for hours, days, and 
nights. I have carefully weighed the evi¬ 
dence. Every nerve, every fiber of my body 
has been taxed. I am Just as human as are 
the people who have given me the power to 
Impose sentence. I am convinced beyond 
any doubt of your guilt. I have searched the 
records. I have searched my conscience, to 
find some reason for mercy, for It Is only 
human to be merciful, and It Is natural to 
try to spare Uvea. I am convinced, however, 
that I would violate the solemn and sacred 
triut that the people of this land have placed 
in my hands, were I to show leniency to the 
defendants Rosenberg. 

It is not In my power, JuUus and Ethel 
Rosenberg, to forgive you. Only the Lord 
can find mercy for what you have done. 

The sentence of the court upon Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg Is that for their crime they 
are sentenced to death. The sentence will 
be executed according to law In the week be¬ 
ginning on Monday, May 21. 

axNTENCx or MorroN bobxll 

While 1 have not the slightest sympathy 
for you or any of your associates, I must, as a 
Judge, be objective In the examination of the 
evidence In this case. I do not for a moment 
doubt that you were engaged In espionage 
activities however, the evidence In the case 
did not point to any activity on your part In 
connection with the atom-bomb project. I 
cannot be moved by hysteria or motivated 
by a desire to do the popidar thing. I must 
do Justice according to the evidence In this 
case. There la no doubt about your guilt, 
but Z rdust recognisse the lesser degree of 
your Implication In this offense. I, there¬ 
fore, sentence you to the maximum prison 
term provided by statute, to wit, 80 years. 

While It might be gratuitous on my part, 
Z also note at this point my recommenda¬ 
tion against parole for this defendant. 


Kaufman rkfuskd To Lbt Rxdb Toua— 
Younqivt Fbdxbal Judge Hbri, Ex-Pxobbcu- 
Tox. Dxnixd Plea in Fnar Majox Decuion 
Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman, mild- 
mannered, soft-spoken but sharp In detecting 
legal trickery by attorneys, Is the youngest 
Jurist in the Southern District of New York. 

Shortly after be took the oath of office 
November 1, 1040. the 40-year-old Jurist 
decided his first major bench problem. Re 
denied a motion by the 11 convicted Com¬ 


munist leaders to enlarge the Jurisdiction of 
their ball. The defendants wanted to barn¬ 
storm the country. 

Several months ago Judge Kaufman pre¬ 
sided at the trial of Abraham Brothman 
and Miriam Moskowltx for conspiracy to ob¬ 
struct Justice. This was an offshoot of a 
Federal grand Jury’s espionage Investigation. 
The Jury found the two guilty and Judge 
Kaufman Imposed the maxlmiun punish¬ 
ment. 

The Judge was born here June 24, 1910. 
Re has two brothers, one a doctor and the 
other a dentist, and two sisters. The 
youngest student to enter Fordham Univer¬ 
sity at the age of 16, he was graduated from 
the university’s law school at 81 and ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in June 1832. 

Two and a half years later he was ap¬ 
pointed a special assistant to the United 
States Attorney In this district. In June 
1636, he became an assistant United States 
Attorney. He prosecuted many publlclxed 
cases. Including the McKesson & Robbins 
case. 

Re resigned from the United States Attor¬ 
ney’s office in 1040 to enter private practice 
with Gregory F. Noonan, who was appointed 
a Federal Judge the same time as Judge 
Kaufman was, and Col Edward P. F. Eagan, 
now chairman of the State athletic com¬ 
mission. 

Judge Kaufman was assigned along with 
Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, before the 
latter’s appointment to the bench, by the 
Association of the Bar of the city of New 
York to Investigate, with a view toward dis¬ 
barment, Magistrate Thomas A. Aurello’s 
nomination for the Supreme Court after It 
was made public that Frank Costello, gam¬ 
bler, had backed Mr. Aurello’s candidacy. 

In October 1647, Judge KAufman was ap¬ 
pointed a special assistant to the Attorney 
General to set up and head a lobbying inves¬ 
tigation under the Federal Regulations and 
Lobbying Act. He resigned this position In 
August 1648. 

Occasionally Judge Kaufman has been con¬ 
fused in public with Federal Judge Samuel 
R. Kaufman, who presided at the first perjury 
trial of Alger Hiss, which ended in a hung 
Jury. 

Judge Irving Kaufman Is married to the 
former Helen Rosenberg. They have three 
sons, Robert. 12, and James and Richard. 
6-year-old twins. 


Draft Exemptions on Basis of Scholarship 
Wrong in Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES E. POUER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to Include the following 
editorial which appeared in one of Mich¬ 
igan’s leading newspapers, the Escanaba 
Daily Press, on March 29, 1961: 

Draft Exemptions On Basis of Scholarship 
wrong In Principle 

The proposal of Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
the Nation’s draft director, that top-ranking 
students In high schools and colleges be 
exempt from military training Is drawing a 
mounting tide of resentment around the 
country, as well it should. 

The general’s theory presumably is that 
the Nation’s best brains, as measured in 
terms of scholastic rankings in the high 
schools and colleges, should not be subjected 
to the hasards of military life. 
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lUe propotal, of ootme, te » Hur on the 
Am«rlo«n annea lervloM by oonTojrliig tba 
Idaa that only aaooiul*«ata torailn pow 
ahouM be drafted for mUitary aenriee. 

The idan la wrony in prlnolple and wrong 
In application. It la contrary to American 
principlea pf democracy that a aegment of 
our draft-age people ahould be exempted 
from aervlee in the oountry*a Armed Voroea 
becauae of acholaatic attainment. And It la 
wrong to aaaurae that the bright boya of the 
elaaaroom are neceaaarily the only hope of 
the Nation for leaderahlp in tbe future. An 
examination of Am e r ican hlatory will reveal 
that a large percentage of leadera in every 
Held of endeavor have come from the ranka of 
average adtiolaatie attalxunent. Leaderahlp 
and aucceaa require more than the ability 
to abaorb textbook knowledge. 

It baa been expreaaed by military experts 
time and again that American succeaees on 
the battlefield have develc^Md becauae Amwl- 
oan soldiera are intelligent, that they poaaeas 
the ability to think quickly in emergenclea 
without waiting for directiona to filter down 
from the high command. 

If the future of America and the safety 
of our people is dependent upon the protec¬ 
tion that tbe armed services can give us. It 
surely is essential that we build our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force with the best manpo^r 
that we have available. We can hardly af¬ 
ford to place our lives and our heritage in 
the hands of those who have been chosen 
for service because they could not reach 
scholastically the upper one-third or one- 
fourth of their class. 


Cost of Expenmental Unit of Unhrortil 
Military Tralnlaf at Fort Knox, Ky« 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE B.SCHWABE 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN TOE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, on Jan¬ 
uary 30,1948, after obtaining unanimous 
consent, 1 inserted in the Appendix of 
the Record of that date an article en¬ 
titled “Cost of Experimental Unit of Uni- 
yetsal Military Training at Fort Knox, 
Ky.” 

Purely as a matter of information, I 
thought it might be Interesting to the 
membership of the House to know the 
cost of the experimental unit of uni¬ 
versal military training at Fort Knox, 
Ky., as reported in a letter to me from 
the then Army Comptroller, dated Jan¬ 
uary 21,1948. 

Therefore I am inserting, by leave of 
the House, the insertion which I placed 
in the Appendix on January 30. 1948. 
The basis of cost may have changed, and 
doubtless has, since these figures were 
furnished me by the Comptroller of the 
Army more lhan 3 years ago. Just how 
much the cost has increased due to in¬ 
flated values on everything, I am unable 
to state. 

My former insertion in the Congexs- 
SZONAL RicoiD of JaEuary 80. 1948. 
follows: 

COST or Exrxxmxntal unit or UmunsAii 

ICILXTAST TRAXMXira AT FOST KWOX. Kt. 

Uf. fieswABE. Mr. le^Maksr, I think ill ars 
aware that an experinMntal program of uni- 
varaal mUltiHry training is behig conducted at 
Fort Bhox. Varloue cqpinione have been 


voiced es to the coat of the training which 
has been envlaloned and advocated by Prea- 
Ident TTuman. The Department of the 
Army haa set up a model universal military 
unit at Fort Ehox. Xy.. and I have had sev¬ 
eral inquiries as to the cost of this experi¬ 
mental unit. On December 8, 1947, I asked 
for the figures, and I am happy to give my 
coUeagues the benefit of the information 
which I received. 

The following is a copy of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to me under date of January 31.1948. 
by MaJ. Oen. Oeorge J. Richards, the Army 
Comptroller. Department of the Army, 
which I think needs no explanation, but 
speaks for itself and gives us the informa¬ 
tion on the cost of the experimental unit of 
universal military training at Fort Knox, 
Ky.: 

DXPAtTUXWT Ol* THX AXMT, 

OvsiCK ot TBX Aksrr CoMpraoLLsa. 

Washington, D. C.. January 21, 1948. 
Bon. OxoacE B. Schwasx. 

House of Representatives. 

DBAa Ma. SCHWAB!; Reference your let¬ 
ter of December 4. 1947, relative to the oper¬ 
ating cost of the universal military train¬ 
ing imlt at Fort Knox. Ky.. and my Interim 
reply of December 8. 1947,1 now have addi¬ 
tional information in this regard to transmit 
to you. 

On January 16, 1948. Hon. Kenneth C. 
BoyaU, Secretary of the Army, sent a letter 
to the chairmen of the Armed Forces Ck>m- 
mittees concerning the cost of the Fort Knox 
universal military training unit. Mr. 
RoyaU's letter covers the question you asked 
In such a comprehensive manner I feel you 
would be interested In Its entire contents. 
I am therefore quoting to you the Secretary's 
letter in its entirety: 

'T have been asked for certain specific in¬ 
formation regarding tbe universal military 
training experimental unit at Port Knox. 
As similar inquiries have reached me from 
other sowces, or have been addressed sever¬ 
ally to various Army addresses. I am includ¬ 
ing in this letter all of the information pres¬ 
ently available with respect to the slse and 
cost of the project. 

“The UMT experimental unit was organ¬ 
ised for two purposes: 

“1. To obtain experience of value in a 
imlversal military training system covering 
a special age group, on a national scale, if 
authorieed by Congress as recommended by 
tbe President, the President's Advisory Com¬ 
mission on Universal Training, and the 
armed services. 

“2. To obtain experience of value to the 
armed services in revising and modernixing 
their own training programs in the light of 
tbe Doolittle committee's recommendations. 

“In pursuance of these purposes, a new 
training formula has been introduced at tha 
experimental unit, with greater emphasis on 
education, moral controls, broader concepts 
of discipline, and close supervision of off- 
duty as well as on-duty activities of trainees. 

“In computing the cost of the UMT experi¬ 
mental unit, no attempt has been made to 
separate the cost of training the 646 enlisted 
men in the experimental training battalion 
from the total cost of the unit, nor is such a 
Mparatlon possible. The figures which fol¬ 
low therefore r^resent a break-down of the 
over-all cost of an experiment undertaken 
for the purposes indicated. The figure given 
as the cost per trainee is likewise tbe pro 
rata cost of the unit as a whole, as applied 
to the men in the UMT training battalion, 
and not the coat of training these men alone. 


“axzx enr uacr i 


**Two cycles of training were completed by 
the Army Ground Force experimental unit 
on December 20, 1947. The first cycle ex¬ 
tended from January to July 1947, the aeo- 
(md from July to December 1947, industve. 
During this time the following personnel 
were lutolTed: 


“(a) Average number of trainees (privates. 
Regular Army battalion strength), per cycle, 
646. For 2 cycles, approximately 1 , 202 . 

“(b) Average constant training cadre 
(military personnel): 

Number of officer-instructors____ 77 

Number of enlisted personnel___ 495 


“(c) Approximately 21 civilians were em¬ 
ployed during the two cycles as members of 
the training staff, all but four on a part-time 
basis. For the second cycle an estimated 17 
part-time instructors were required in teach¬ 
ing auto mechanics, radio, typewriting, Span¬ 
ish. and bookkeeping. Of the four full-time 
civilian employees, one was an educational 
counselor, one an assistant educational 
counselor, and two were stenographers for 
the Educational Center. 

"Cost of universal military training cx .eri~ 


mental unit, second cycle, July-Dccember 
1947, inclusive 

1 . DIXECT COSTS 

Pay and allowances of trainees 

(Army pay rate). 1383.167 

Pay and allowances of trainers 

(olBcers and enlisted men)_ 472,098 

Costs of subsistence (enlisted 

men). 196.975 

Costs of clothing (enlisted men) 73,311 

Costa of transportation....__ 53.320 

Equipment rej^acement......... 171,182 

Total_ 1,349,053 

8. XNOnXCT COSTS 

Transportation 73,080 

Repairs and utilities............. 24.705 ' 

Medical care___...__ 70 ,340 

Supplies. 230. 632 

Equipment maintenance ........ 43.666 

Administrative overhead and su¬ 
pervisory personnel___ 60,733 


Total-....__ 508,356 


s. AnemoNAL snoxbxct costs mot 
PROPXRLT CHAXOBABLX TO UMIVSX- 
BAL MILITABY XXPXRZMXNTAL UNIT 

Appropriated funds for rehabilita¬ 
tion of post facilities for univer¬ 
sal military training experi¬ 
mental unit, but not included 
in universal military training 
costs because available for other 


purposes later_ 200,000 

Grand total, universal mili¬ 
tary training costs, second 
cycle (1 and 2 above)- 1.852.309 


Average over-all per 6 months enlisted 
trainee (at Army pay rate and Including all 
other unit costs), $1,862,809 divided by 646 
equals 82,667. 

COST FACTORS XN UMT XXPXKXMKNTAL UNIT 

Becaiue of the nature of the experiment, 
and the fact that cadre training and orien¬ 
tation courses for officers and enlisted men 
of the several branches of the Regular Army, 
not connected with the experimental UMT 
unit, have been conducted contemporane¬ 
ously with the training of the experimental 
battalion of 18-year-old recruits, the ad¬ 
ministrative and ixistruotor personnel of the 
unit .were larger than would he required for 
trMning either an ordinary tactical unit or 
a proepectlve UMT unit. 

The ratio of trainees to trainers in the 
larger system, for excample, would be more 
than double that indicated in the figures 
for the experimental unit. At Fort Knox 
the military persoimel necessarily included 
all elements of a division staff, although only 
a single battalion of men were being trained 
for 6 months by the experimental UMT 
formula. In the first training cycle all arms 
and technical services were represented. 
Each training company had to be organixed 
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differently. The Information and Education 
and Special Bervlcea staffs were organised 
on approximately a regimental level. There 
were two chaplains. The personnel of the 
unit, in short, was organized to perform a 
multiple function, and not simply to train 
646 enlisted men assigned to it for this pur¬ 
pose. As with any experiment, whether con¬ 
ducted by the military services or In industry, 
the cost of the pilot model is always higher 
than the cost of the subsequent product. 

Since the trainees were all enlisted men 
of the Regular Army, and receiving an average 
of approximately $100 a month in pay and 
allowances, the cost also rellects this pay rate 
rather than the $25 a month recommended 
by the Compton Commission or the $30 a 
month provided for in H. B. 4278 for the 
pay of UMT trainees In the proposed national 
system. The pay differential alone represents 
an added cost per trainee of at least $70 a 
month, or $420 for the 6-month training 
period, while the other factors add substan¬ 
tially to the total cost of the unit. 

For these reasons the cost figures given 
cannot be considered as In any sense a cri¬ 
terion of the per capita cost of training large 
numbers of men at a very much lower pay 
rate under a national plan. The Army esti¬ 
mates the cost of training 618,000 men by the 
UMT formula on a national basis, once the 
program Is standardized to eliminate the 
added expense of current experimentation, at 
approximately $1,000,000,000 annually. 

AUTHORITT AND COSTS OF BRINGINO VISITORS TO 
FORT KNOX 

It has been asked by what authority visitors 
were flown to Fort Knox, the amount and 
source of funds used for this purpose. 

The few groups representing the press and 
national organizations. Invited by the former 
Secretary of War as a matter of broad public 
interest to visit the UMT experimental unit 
at Fort Knox, were transported by Army air¬ 
craft pursuant to authority contained In 
paragraph 1C (1). Army Regulations 96-90. 
published on April 28. 1947, which provides: 
"Upon approval by the Commanding General, 
Army Air Forces • • • personnel of the 

following categories may be permitted to ride 
as passengers in uircraft * • • 

"( 1 ) Any Individual, without reimburse¬ 
ment. when the flight Is on matters of con¬ 
cern to the Armed Forces." 

Acting under authority of section 5 of the 
National DMense Act (10 U. 8. C. 34), making 
it the specific responsibility of the War De¬ 
partment to plan for the national defense, 
and appropriate Army regulations with 
reference to the maintenance of public rela¬ 
tions, the Department of the Army as a mat¬ 
ter of broad public interest continuously 
attempts to Inform the Nation of planning 
developments relating to universal military 
training as well as all other Army operations. 

In Inviting individuals and groups to visit 
the UMT experimental unit we hoped to ob¬ 
tain and did obtain helpful suggestions from 
outside sources. We cannot obtain public 
reaction to our programs unless we take the 
people into our confidence. 

TRAINING PROGRAM OF UBCT XXPXRZMZIVTAL UNIT 

All trainees In the UMT experimental unit 
are enlisted men in the Regular Army. 
Every Regular Army enlistee Is given 13 
weeks of basic training. The additional 
training given In the experimental imlt, and 
which is contemplated In the national plan, 
if authorized by Congress, la Intended to 
qualify the trainee as a specialist in some 
arm of the service. It will be obvious that 
no matter whether the soldier receives the 
training in the experimental unit or in a 
tactical unit, it must be accomplished In any 
case. While not a characteristic training 
unit of the Army as now constituted, the 
UMT experimental unit by no means involves 
expenditures incurred for other than normal 
service requirements. 

In addition to training the experimental 
battalion of 646 men (average constant en¬ 


rollment), the UMT Gaining cadre is cur¬ 
rently required to instruct 480 potential 
UMT training cadre personnel each month. 
This instruction covers all the positions from 
platoon sergeant to division commander, and 
results in a peak load of 200. For the period 
August 11, 1947. to December 80. 1947, ap¬ 
proximately 2,865 students were given such 
cadre instruction. 

It is estimated for planning purposes that 
of the 1,200,000 men annually reaching the 
age of 18 years, a total of 860,000, or approxi¬ 
mately 70 percent of this figure would be 
found physically fit and inducted for train¬ 
ing under a universal military training sys¬ 
tem. Of the latter number, an estimated 
618,000 would be trained by the Army and 
Air Force and the remainder by the Navy, 
under the plan currently recommended by 
the three services. By carrying on this cadre 
training now. we shall have made a substan¬ 
tial start in building the organization that 
would be necessary to train the larger load of 
trainees later should the universal training 
program be authorized by Congress. 

ARMT PROFITINO FROM UMT EXPERIMENT 

Regardless of the final action on the pro¬ 
posed national universal military training 
program, all of this Instruction and Indoc¬ 
trination at Fort Knox is of great benefit to 
the / rmy and already is being translated Into 
training doctrine for the Regular Establish¬ 
ment. It Is finding its way Into replacement 
training centers and has been adopted as 
the training formula for the Third Armored 
Division at Fort Knox on a division level. 

The modification of disciplinary training 
through the adoption of a special code of 
conduct for this special age group, built 
around a demerit and trainee-court system. 
Is only one of the new methods whose use¬ 
fulness has been demonstrated In the experi¬ 
mental program. Sound discipline Is the 
first principle of military effectiveness, since 
without It any military organization would 
be little more than a mob. It Is believed 
that under the UMT formula, subject to 
further testing, discipline can be Improved, 
rather than weakened, by giving the trainee 
and in fact, all elements of the Army, a 
better understanding of its meaning and 
Importance. 

Thus the UMT experimental unit has 
served and Is serving as a laboratory test of 
training methods and doctrines which will 
prove of Increasing value to the military 
service as time goes on. It has permitted 
close study of the problems Inherent in 
training men of the 18-year or minimum- 
age group not previously explored In any 
prior training. In fact, I know of no other 
single experiment in this field which has 
been so richly productive of constructive 
results. 

I feel sure Secretary Royall’s letter will 
give you the information you desire. How¬ 
ever, If you need additional information. I 
will be glad to obtain it for you. 

Sincerely yours, 

George J. Richards, 

Major General, the Army Comptroller. 


UoU$d Stotfs Mariocf Should Help Plau 
Wart They Mott Fif ht 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALirORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 6,1951 
Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 1 
have long advocated that the United 
States Marine Corps be represented on 
the Joint Chiefs of staff. This was the 


subject that 1 wrote President Truman 
on, which prompted his now famous re¬ 
ply to me last August in which he stated 
that the United States marines were the 
**police force of the Navy’* and that they 
would remain Just that as long as he was 
President. He further stated that they 
were represented on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff by the Navy. 

The marines dic^ not agree with him. 
neither did most of the people in the 
Nation. 

Many Congressmen have introduced 
bills to place the United States Marines 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, including 
myself. 

I am submitting herewith a recent edi¬ 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
which urges that the United States Ma¬ 
rines be so recognized which I am cer¬ 
tain many Members of the House will be 
interested in reading: 

Marines Should Help Plan Wars Thet 
Must Fight 

In their valuable and compendious volume. 
The United States Marines and Amphibious 
War (Princeton University Press), Jeter A. 
Isely and Philip A. Growl start the proceed¬ 
ings with this wartime quotation from Gen. 
George Marshall: 

"My military education and experience In 
the First World War has all been based on 
roads, rivers, and railroads. During the last 
2 years, however, I have been acquiring an 
education based on oceans and I’ve had to 
learn all over again. Prior to the present 
war I had never heard of any landing craft 
except a rubber boat. Now 1 think about 
little else " 

As Messrs. Isely and Growl make convinc¬ 
ingly plain, much of General Marshall’s edu¬ 
cation was provided by the United States 
Marine Gorps, which had been thinking of, 
and experimenting with, landing craft for 
20 years before the war. "That the United 
States Army was so quickly able to train 
troops for crossing beaches held by hostile 
nations Is attributable to Its own flexibility 
and leadership and. equally Important, to 
the availability for its guidance of a sound 
body of amphibious doctrine previously 
drawn up by the United States Navy and the 
Marine Gorps.” The hard work put In by 
the Marine Gorps, often, according to Gen¬ 
eral Vandegrlft, In the face of uninterested 
or doubting military orthodoxy, paid off 
all the way from Guadalcanal to the beaches 
of Noimandy. 

This contribution to what turned out to 
be one of the basic concepts upon which 
Allied victory rests might be expected to 
earn for the Marine Gorps better recognition 
than It has received from the other services. 
Leaving aside Mr. Truman’s contemptuous 
and politically careless dismissal of the Ma¬ 
rines as "the Navy’s police force." the present 
mobilization plan provides for lees expan¬ 
sion of the Marine Gorps than Its esprit de 
corps, competent planning and flghtlng rec¬ 
ord would Justify. The brilliant use which 
the Marines have made of their own air units 
to support ground flghtlng In Korea is 
another testimonial to the hard-hitting ef¬ 
ficiency and excellent coordination of this 
elite outfl(;. As the news from Korea makes 
plain, It Is upon the Marine Corps that the 
country depends for immediate offensive 
strength in time of emergency or hastily 
conceived "police actions." As long as we 
prefer to keep ware at a distance from Ameri¬ 
can soil, so long will skill in amphibious 
warfare be basic to our security. 

Despite its remarkable record, the Marine 
Corps is not represented at all in the delib¬ 
erations Of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, This is 
a startling ommlssion in view of the debt 
which Army planning owes to Marine mili¬ 
tary concepts and experimentation, not to 
mention flghtlng spirit and thorough train- 
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Ing whkA hmv Aliviani dlrttngulthed tbe 
DSMO. BnutXag J^axh, Doimnus. of ZUtaola, g 
Alulae vetema htmulf, hMM latrodooed g blU 
to oorrect thle defect by |>l««lng tlie Oou- 
aiuiduit of the oorpe on the Joint Ohlete at 
Bteff. The prceent Oommanduit, Oen. OUf- 
ton B. Oatee, who hu e dletlngulahed oombet 
leeord thrceigh ell renke, would undoubtedly 
add aoUd uilltery expuienoe to the dellbere- 
tione of the JOS. It ehould not telce e 
^pcopagande machine that le aUnoct equal to 
StallnV* to ooavlnoe people that the Ifulne 
Oorpe will continue to provide leaden whoee 
advice on military p lan n i n g would be worth 
having. At any rate, the put euvloe of the 
liarlnee le a reaeon to think eo. 


Fam Bvms isd Graagn Oppose 
UMT PropoMU 

EZTENStON OP REMJOIKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

oi* JcxciiioAxr 

m THE BOUSE OP REPBBBENTATEVEB 

Friday, April 8,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, as public 
understanding of the issues involved in 
the XJMT proposal increases, there is 
also an increase in the expressions of 
grave concern and of desire to divorce 
this proposal from the needed draft-ex¬ 
tension legislation. Under leave to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I Include the following 
letters from the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Orange 
which came to my desk today urging 
support of H. R. 3364, the Barden bill, for 
separation of the two proposals: 

AicxaiGAir Faek Buskaw nmauxioir, 

Wuahington, D. C., April S, 1951, 
To aU Members of the House of Jlepre- 
sentaiives: 

The American Fem Buruu Federation, 
repreuntlng 1,449,000 farm famUlee, la vi¬ 
tally oonoemed over the provtelona of 8. 1, 
already passed by the United Statu Senate, 
and H. R. 2811, now being considered by the 
Rouu of R^reuntativu. At the thirty- 
second annual convention of this organisa¬ 
tion, the voting delegatu passed the follow¬ 
ing resolutions with regard to universal mil¬ 
itary training and seleetlve service: 

“We of the American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration believe that to add universal mUl- 
tary training to the uleetlve-aervice pro¬ 
gram would result in ineffective and ineffi¬ 
cient uu of manpower. However, with the 
need for strong military preparednem, we 
suggut consideration of expanded and Im¬ 
proved military training In secondary 
cdllegu.*' 

We believe that the amendments proposed 
in H. R. S864 (Barden bill) conform to the 
expressed wlshu of the farmers of the 
United Statu, and we urgently recommend 
that the language In H. R. 8884 be substi¬ 
tuted for the language In the bill now be¬ 
ing considered by the Rouu of Repreaenta- 
tlvu. 

Sincerely yours, 

JoHW C. Ltwn, 

Asioetate mreetor, Washington Offioe, 


BataoWAi. Gbahox, 
Washington, D. O. 

HOn. PAxn. W. Skaxu, 

Houh Offloe Building, 

WasMngion, D, C. 

Dasa OamasamsMsxi: The National Orange 
beUevu that the uleotlve serviu le muting 
fully and to spare the emergency defenu 
needs of the Nation; and the mlUtary con- 


cetfu this. We have faith in our people, in 
demoeracy, and in Otmgreu to support ae- 
leeflve servlM to the fuUeet necessary extent 
ms long OM dangu thuatens; and we wish 
the armed aarvleu had this faith and would 
not try to pau peacetime UllT under the 
cloak of the present gmve danger. 

H. R. 8884 meets our odleially dulared 
stand on this profoundly vital problem In 
that: 

I. It discards universal military training 
and ealla for the fullut neoessary uu of ae- 
lutlve serviu. with lowered physical and 
mental tests if nuded: 

a. Calls for Induction at age 19 Instead of 
18. and for maximum of 24 months' urvlu, 
or of not over 2 yurs of a boy's uhool life, 
and for teleau to Reserve atatus if national 
safety requlru It: 

8. Providu that Oongrsu by concurrent 
reulutlon can chazme serviu requirements 
or suspend the draft when the danger Is 
passed, and for a pieservatlon of selutive 
serviu machinery but a definite termination 
date for the draft which automatically gives 
you M an Individual Congressman the right 
to review your preunt stand; 

4. And providu for a democratically and 
eooaomluUy sound oocupatiozud deferment 
baaed on obtaining maximum national serv¬ 
ice In the field In which each man is but 
fitted to serve his country. 

The National Orange hu no official stand 
on the provision of H. R. 8S84 for urvicu In 
racially segregated units. 

We slnurely hapo, fo* the sake of ade¬ 
quate piovialon few the preunt emergency, 
and for the preservation of democracy and 
the right of Congress to refiect that demo¬ 
cracy, that you will support a bill carrying 
the four numbered items mentioned above. 

We slnurely hope and pray also that every 
Member of the Congreu, will put forth all 
possible efforts to bring about a safe and 
sound reduction of armaments for all na¬ 
tions alike, for a strengthening of law and 
order and a Chris ian peau for the world. 

Slnurely yours, 

J. T. SAOMDsas, 
Leytetefiu Counsel. 


America k Her Hour of Teet aad DedsioD 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BRMKS HAYS 

or AXWAMSAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
at the recent conference of the Interna¬ 
tional Christian Leadership, Inc., a 
group sponsoring the breakfast clubs, our 
Director of Legislative Reference Serv¬ 
ice, Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, presented an 
eloquent statement on the basis of the 
faith of the American people in the ideal 
of freedom and Justice which distin¬ 
guishes the free nations from the phi¬ 
losophy of government known as com¬ 
munism. I am sure that the Members 
of the House will be impressed by this 
document. 

The statement foll'^ws: 

We axe a part of Ametica—Christian men 
and women drawn from government, from 
busineaa. from labor, from the profeaslona. 
from agricult ure - ■f rom divme baokgrounda. 
but united in humbly aeeklng the mind of 
Christ for Smerioa aad for us as citlaens of 
Asaerica in this hour of her testing and deci¬ 
sion. What follows has been hammered out 
of our experienu; it has come to us as we 
have prayed. We share It with you, not that 


wr sure we nave tne answera, but that we 
^ve tried, with God's help, to find them. 
We hope and pray that each of you will 
acaroh your own heart alio; that you and 
we together may kup faith with our Chrls- 
heritage; that we may be steadfast in 
the days and years that lie ahead. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
^pvo ways of life are struggling for mastery 


1. The ChrlsUan way sees the universe aa 
God a handiwork. The Communist way sees 
it as blind mechanism, neither coming from 
anywhere, nor with any destiny save an ulti¬ 
mate oblivion. 

2. The Christian way sees man a child of 
Go^ with the gift of immortality. The Com¬ 
munist way makes him one with a mecha- 
nisUc universe, and death the inevitable end. 

8. The Christian way sees government the 
servant of man. an instrument designed to 
est'Oiltah the great freedoms, whoee policies 
are aimed at releasing man's inner powers. 
The Communist way has established the 
state as man’s master, and in the name of 
man's well-being has created a regime of fear 
that stultifies the creative and withers the 
spirit. 

4. The Christian way would establish 
world peace on a foundation of righteous¬ 
ness and the brotherhood of all peoples. 
The Communist way extends the false peace 
of terror and death wherever it prevails; to¬ 
ward those peoples who would remain free, 
it holds out the threat of aggression, sabo¬ 
tage, and war. 


6. The Christian way recognizes the dig¬ 
nity of work and the fimction of Industry, 
both in an atmosphere of freedom. The 
Communist way enslaves its millions In work 
camps; and forces its scores of millions to 
conform to a regimentation, the end of 
which is the perpetuation in power of its 
overlordB. 


6. The Christian way believes in political 
imperialism only as a temporary trusteeship, 
with freedom for all peoples—an urgent as 
well as ultimate goal—a freedom already 
the proud possession of India. Pakistan, the 
Philippines. Indonesia, and many another 
nation formerly in political tutelage. The 
Communist way. behind a false facade of 
words, would extend the ruthless imperial¬ 
ism ot Moscow to every nation it subverts or 
conquers. 

7. The Christian way b(dds all men 
brothers, regardless of race, alike entitled to 
live a life of freedom, of dignity, of service 
to humanity. The Communist way would 
seize these so-called colored races at the very 
moment they are achieving both freedom 
and creative nationalism; and would drag 
them into a world of terror under the con¬ 
trol of an oligarchy far more ruthless than 
they have known in the worst days of colonial 
rule. 

8. The Christian way believes In the 
sacredness of marriage and the family, hus¬ 
band and wife, parent and child. Tbe Com¬ 
munist way claims the child for the state; 
it makes of marriage a thing of convenience. 

9. The Christian way holds science the 
handmaiden of Integrity. The Communist 
way bends science to propaganda; It sub¬ 
stitutes party line for truth. 

These are the ways of life that are 
struggling for mastery. This is the struggle 
which is the greatest single fact in the world 
today. In such a world, we call upon all 
Individuals— 

<a) TO deepen their faith in God and His 
purposes for man. 

(b) To deepen their faith in man and 
man’s possibilities as end and not as means. 

( 0 ) To deepen their own personalities by 
prayer: contact with the great and sacred 

tl^tags in literature, music, and art; by 
humiUty before the testing that lies ahead. 

(d) TO dedicate themselves to bringing 
about in our America better understanding 
and mutual help between groups, races, 
classes, and creeds. 
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(e) To Bee to it that their eense of obliga¬ 
tion to serve others, their country, and their 
world, overrides any concern for their own 
selfish interests. 

(f) To recognize their interdependence 
upon each other and upon those all over the 
world whose values include freedom, the 
dignity of the individual, his obligation to 
serve. 

In such a world, we call upon our country 
as a unit— 

1. To keep faith with Christ and its Chris¬ 
tian heritage. Into our Nation and people 
have been built the prayers and struggles and 
selfless service of millions of Christian men 
and women. To them we owe much of our 
belief in freedom, much of o\a American 
dream of equality of opporttmity, much of 
our conbtitutlonalism with its responsibility 
of the governors to the governed. If these 
religious springs of actions wither, the days 
of our national strength are numbered. We 
gladly recognize the contribution to this 
same end of other faiths, notably that of 
Israel, who share with Christians the view of 
the fatherhood of Ood and brotherhood of 
man. 

2. To rise to its responsibilities of leader¬ 
ship. So much of the world is terribly weak; 
so much is groping for new gods with its 
old gods in the dust; so much is under a 
cloud of terror. However reluctant we are to 
assiune it; Qod has called America to leader¬ 
ship in this our day. May we answer the 
call. 

3. To use its power only to serve. Our 
Nation finds itself with a material and eco¬ 
nomic strength unparalleled in all history. 
Power tempts to arrogance: the siren of self- 
centeredness beckons. May America be hum¬ 
ble in this day; and know the inner meaning 
of the words of the Master of us all. *'He that 
is greatest among you. let him be the servant 
of all.” 

Before concluding, we want to make a few 
other things clear. 

(a) With the Russian people we have no 
quarrel. They like so many others are ex¬ 
ploited and deceived by their masters. 

(b) We favor military and economic 
strength as necessary, but believe that the 
final outcome of the struggle lies not with 
them, but rather in the field of men’s loyal¬ 
ties; in the intensity and enthusiasm with 
which they believe in their way of life. 

(c) We recognize the sacrifices already 
made by the free in other lands, and salute 
them as comrades in the great battle. So we 
conclude: 

**God has sounded forth a trumpet that shall 
never call retreat 

He is sifting out the souls of men before His 
Judgment seat 

Be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be Jubi¬ 
lant, my feet. 

Our Ood is marching on.” 


San Carlos Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CAi.iroBMU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVEB 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, on a re¬ 
cent visit to Phoenix, Ariz., I had the 
opportunity of visiting the Pima Indian 
Reservation in company with my col¬ 
league, Congressman Harrison, of Wy¬ 
oming. This visit was In connection with 
the existing water conditions in Arizona. 

We discovered that the Indians on this 
reservation had received a formal notice 


that their water allotment for the calen¬ 
dar year of 1951 would be only one-half 
acre-foot per acre for the entire San 
Carlos project. This meant, according to 
the letter of notification from the super¬ 
intendent, Mr. A. E. Robinson, that they 
would only be able to plant from one- 
eighth to one-tenth of the acreage on the 
reservation and, as the letter stated, that 
any operator who planted more than 20 
acres of cotton out of his 160 acres would 
not have sufficient water to even Irrigate 
that 20 acres. 

Now naturally this is a very serious 
condition when we consider that this 
land is exceedingly fertile and classed 
among the most tillable land in the San 
Carlos area. Added to this problem was 
the fact that the superintendent told us 
that the Indians had to haul in all of 
their domestic and drinking water. One 
of the Indian escorts stated that it took 
1 day out of each Indian’s week to 
hitch up the horses and haul sufficient 
water back for the week’s use. They 
claimed that this shortage was due to the 
fact that the water level had dropped 
below the depth of their wells. 

They then told us that this was largely 
due to the fact that the white men were 
drilling wells immediately adjacent to 
the reservation at a greater depth and 
drawing out the water to Irrigate their 
cotton acreage. 

When I asked the superintendent what 
they could do about it he stated there was 
not anything they could do because this 
was the responsibility of the State of 
Arizona. 

While this area was declared a critical 
area, the present wells can still continue 
to draw water from this area for the 
cotton acreage of the white man at the 
expense of the original American, the 
Indian. The Indian, because he is di¬ 
rectly under our wardship and is depend¬ 
ent upon us for money because we have 
made him that way, cannot get the 
money to drill his wells deeper and, 
therefore, the white man takes all of the 
water away. 

To add to this tragedy we discovered 
that the man who drove us back to our 
destination was one of the men who has 
been practicing this artifice and taking 
water that rightfully belongs to the In¬ 
dians. and has been working in Washing¬ 
ton in an attempt to get the Government 
to expend a billion dollars to rescue him 
and others by bringing in Colorado River 
water to bring up these water tables. 

The question I raise is. What are we 
going to do for the Indians? We turn 
around and tie their hands through our 
wardship and then allow the white man 
to steal the very thing which we sup¬ 
posedly are giving them. 

Pima Indian Agency, 
Sacaton, Ariz,, March 8, 1951. 
To Indian Irrigation Committee and Indian 
Farmers: 

This letter is being addressed to you so 
that you will aU be fuUy advised of the 
present irrigation water supply. Under date 
of January 22, 1951, Mr. Wamock, project 
engineer, recommended to the office a first 
apportionment of one-half acre-foot per acre 
for the San Carlos Project for the calendar 
year of 1951. V7e have delayed writing this 
letter to you until this apportionment was 


approved in Washington. We have received 
this approval dat^ February 23, 1951. 

At the present time there is no water stored 
behind the OooUdge Dam and the latest 
snow surveys show that there is little possi¬ 
bility of receiving any run-off from the 
upper watersheds. Therefore, for the pres¬ 
ent it appears that the only water which 
wiU be available will be the one-hali' acre- 
foot apportionment which of course will be 
made up entirely of water pumped from our 
irrigation wells. Those farmers who have 
planted wheat and barley crops have already 
or will shortly use up their first apportion¬ 
ment. 

We are attaching hereto a copy of a letter 
dated February 21, 1951, that has been ad¬ 
dressed to the farmers in the White District 
as to Just what they can expect as far as 
planting is concerned and the conditions 
set forth in that letter will also apply to the 
Indian farmers, namely, that only one-eighth 
to one-tenth of the acreage on the Reserva¬ 
tion can be planted. 

The office is now working in Washington 
endeavoring to raise a sum of $150,000 for 
Irrigation weU rehabilitation. At the present 
time we are advised that the prospects for 
the approval of this appropriation seem 
favorable and with the receipt of this money 
there is a possibility that a small additional 
apportionment may be made at a later date, 
but not in time for cotton acreage. 

You will be kept fully advised from time 
to time as to the water situation. But at the 
present time it would appear that we are 
facing the most critical water situation since 
the project was placed in operation. 

Yours very truly, 

A. B. Robinson, 
Superintendent. 

Bast Cablos Irexoation and 

Drainage District, 
CooUdge, Ariz,, February 21,1951, 
To District Landowners and Water Vsers: 

On January 11, 1961, we vm’ote district 
owners and operators advising with respect 
to the outlook for irrigation water supply 
for the year 1951. The outlook was then 
critical. 

This letter to you has been delayed in the 
hope that precipitation would occur during 
January and February which would give 
promise of some substantial run-off. Up to 
this time no such rain or snow has fallen on 
the upper watershed. Therefore we can re¬ 
port no Improvement. Based on prevailing 
conditions the Gila River is expected to de¬ 
liver less water during 1951 than in any pre- 
vioiu year of record. 

There is no usable storage in San Oarlos 
Reservoir. At present we can expect to have 
no dependable supply except what can be 
delivered by pumping from project wells. 

It is expected that the apportionment will 
shortly be made in the amount of one-half 
acre-foot per acre. No further apportion¬ 
ment can be expected. The delivery of this 
water will be limited to the amount which 
pumps can deliver during each day and will 
be limited fiurther to lands which can be 
reached with such pumped water. Under 
these conditions the water supply appears 
to be sufficient for about one-eighth to one- 
tenth of the acreage of district lands. 

It is our opinion that under the present 
outlook for water, the operator who plants 
more than 20 acres of cotton out of each 160 
acres, cannot expect water enough to prop¬ 
erly mature his crop. Between now and 
planting time there may be a change in the 
weather to bring some Improvement. It Is 
doubtful that change will come at this late 
date. Should there be substantial improve¬ 
ment in water supply prospects during Feb¬ 
ruary or March, we shall report the same 
promptly. 

Yours very truly, 

C. A. Anderson, 
District Engineer, 
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Bftffceti of Gfocorios 

EXTiaVSlON OP REMARKS 

HON. CLARENCE CANNON 

or IIIMOOBX 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REFBESEMTATZVES 
Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. CARNON. Mr. Speaker, five 
Members of the House recently appeared 
on the floor with baskets of groceries and 
in a graphic and dramatic demonstra¬ 
tion called attention to the increased 
cost of food and the small amount of gro¬ 
ceries $3 buys today in comparison with 
what it would buy in 1919. 

While no direct charges of farm profit, 
eering are made, the inference is that 
farm prices are too high and the con¬ 
sumer is paying more for food than his 
meager income Justifies. This wide¬ 
spread impression so generally accepted 
and so industriously disseminated, is 
being emphasized by determined cam¬ 
paigns to roll back farm prices and fix 
farm price ceilings beiow parity and 
below comparative Incomes of all other 
industries. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two glaring 
fallacies in this food-basket demonstra¬ 
tion and in these covert drives to reduce 
the wages of farmers and the dividends 
on investments in farm lands and stock 
and equipment below the wages and divi¬ 
dends p^d other workers and on other 
investments. 

In the first place the farmer receives 
only a small part of the $5 paid by the 
consumer for that basket of food. A 
16-cent can of tomatoes brings the 
grower 3 cents. A can of com selling 
for 19 cents brings the farmer 2% cents. 
For a pound of onions selling at 6 cents 
the truck gardener received a penny. 
Wheat in a 16-cent loaf c! bread sells 
for 2% cents at the elevator. Milk dou¬ 
bles in price after leaving the farm. 
And while there were no shirts in these 
baskets, the price the planter receives 
for the cotton in a shirt is an infinitesi¬ 
mal part of the cost of the garment. So 
do not hold the farmer exclusively re¬ 
sponsible for the cost of the baskets ex¬ 
hibited here on the floor of the House. 

But the most specious sophistry, the 
greatest fallacy in the wood pile, is the 
fact that the yardsUok is money when it 
should be income—dollars and cents 
when it should be dividends on invest¬ 
ments and wages for a day’s labor. 

The real question is not how much 
food $5 bought in 1919 and will buy 
today but how much food annual divi- 
dmvds and a day’s pay bought in 1919 
and will buy today. Judged by that cri¬ 
terion-measured by that yardstick, 
farm products are today cheaper than 
they were in 1919 or 1929 or 1939. 

Compare dividends. Bears, Roebuck 
A Go., a firm with a large farm clientele 
reports a net profit for the year ending 
January 81 last of $148,654,981, equal to 
$6.08 a share of omnmon stock as com¬ 
pared with a net of $108,208,718 or $4.58 
per Share in 1949. But let us go back 
with the baskets to 1918, Here is a 


tabulation from the Department of 
Commerce: 

Net fneome after taxes, selected large cor- 
paratiotu in the United States, 1919 and 
1950 

IThousands of dotian] 


Net income alter 
tntes 


United States Steel Corp. 

General Motors. 

Standard Oil (Indiana). 

Dn Pont de Neraours. 

General Electric. 

Bethohem Steel Corn. 

Anaconda Coptw Minina. 

International Harvoater Co. 

American Tobacco Co. 

WestinRhonee Electric Corp. 

Konnecett Copper Corp. 

Eopuhlic Iron A Steel Corp. 

Royiwlds, R. J. 

Goodjreiir Tire dc Robber.... 

Lisyett A Myers Tobacco- 

Phillips Petroleum. 

Eastman Kodak. 

Pircytoiio Tire A Robber.: 

Atlantic Reflnine Co. 

American Telephone & Tnl(«{!raph 


76^705 

W.61H 

M,604 

u,m 

85,078 
25.367 
6,103 
12.000 
15,000 
15,059 
447 
2.141 
11.272 
23,277 
5,940 
“413 
18, .320 
0,307 
8.871 
44, aiNi 


216,338 
834,044 
lZi.681 
307,602 
173,424 
122.070 
27,2.33 
60,715 
41, r« 
77,023 
88,101 
63, 795 
40.25H 
35. lf;» 
29,068 
61. S.”)? 
61,859 
XI, m 
40.842 
266,802 


And here are comparative tables on 
wages of other workers than faim work¬ 
ers for an 8-hour daz prepared by the 
United States Department of Labor and 
the United States Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion: 


Averar.o dally rate 


Occupntion 

I'.IO 

Jiin 2, 
1051 


17.08 
6.20 
r.w 
6.12 
6. IN) 
4.90 

11,028.00 

123.12 
19.68 
21.2H 
18.64 
21.20 
14.24 
3,038.00 

Carpenters......___ 

Elootriclans (inside wlremcn). 

Paiuters... 

Plumber!* and gas ntters. 

Automobile workers (Michigan).. 
Federal employees (Washington).. 


In order to get a cross section of the 
Increase in the pay of Federal employees 
under civil service in the country at 
large, it is to be noted that the average 
annual salary of all postal employees 
during fiscal year 1919 was $1,175 and in 
fiscal year 1950 it was $3,488. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmer believes these 
wages are fully Justified. If anything 
they are not high enough. No one be¬ 
lieves more firmly than the farmer that 
the laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
with the cost of living at its present peak 
workers and their families could not rea¬ 
sonably subsist on less. The only point 
on which the farmer insists is that he 
and his family are also entitled to a 
living wage and an American standard 
of living. 

But it is evident that it requires less 
Investments and less dividends and less 
working time, by far, to buy the baskets 
of food displayed here in the House the 
other day. The American consumer has 
never been fed so sumptuously at such 
small comparative cost as today. 

And this does not take into considera¬ 
tion the vastly increased costs of pro¬ 
duction on the American farm. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that the prices of farm machin¬ 
ery in 1919 compared with the latest 
prices are as follows: 


Twelve-tube grain drill: 1919, $149; 
September 1950, $426. 

Five-foot mower: 1919, $34.50; June 
1950. $107. 

Disk harrow, 7-foot single section: 
1919, $56.60; Bsptember 1950, $123. 

Com planter: 1919. $76; March 1950. 
$ 202 . 

And the cost of fertilizers, insecticides, 
ana all other costs of production have 
advanced in proportion. 

In the face of these added costs and 
the constantly advancing prices re¬ 
ceived by everybody else in the last few 
months farm prices have dropped. 
Wheat sold for $2.81 a bushel In ir43. 
On January 15 of this year It was $2 00 
a bushel. Corn in 1948 brought $2.46 a 
bushel. On January 15 of this year it 
brought $1.54. Hogs, on the same basis 
of price comparison, were $27.40 and 
have dropped to $20 per hundredweight. 
Eggs are lower. Bo is butterfat. Though 
the typical diet of one person Increased 
in cost from $112 in 1939 to ;,252 in 
1950, 1950 consumers could buy for 17 
percent of their personal income the 
same quantity and quality of foed which 
cost 22 percent of that same 1930 income. 

Yet there are those who went to push 
the former still further down and roll hi': 
Income still further back by freezing his 
prices below parity levels. 

The situation is admirably summarized 
by a statement issued April 4, 1951, by 
the board of directors of the Missouri 
Farmers Association; 

Cezlincs on Fabm Pezcsb at Pabitt Levels 
The farmer’s economic position doea not 
Justify the agitation in Washington by some 
people for CongreM to fix farm price ceilings 
below parity levels. If ceUlngs are placed on 
farm products, the lowest celling which 
could be imposed should be that which would 
give farmers purchasing power high enough 
to warrant a high level of farm production 
and adequate food suppUee. 

Income received by farmers is not ab¬ 
normally high and is not likely to be even 
under present Inflationary conditions. It is 
not likely that the 1051 net farm Income will 
exceed $17,000,000,000. This would be below 
the 1047 net Income which was almost $18,- 
000,000,000. The net farm Income dropped to 
around $16,600,000,000 In 1048 and to about 
$14,000,000,000 in 1840, In 1050 the net farm 
income, even after a period of Increasing 
farm prices the last half of the year, was only 
$13,000,000,000. In 1847 the index of prices 
paid by farmers for commodities, Interest, 
taxes, and wage rates was 230, In January 
1061 the index stood at 278 or 14 percent 
higher than the 1047 level. Therefore, in 
1051 the net Income of farmers will buy con¬ 
siderably less than it did in 1847. 

Although the farmer’s price level is sup¬ 
posed to be 18 percent above parity, the farm¬ 
er is far from parity so far as bis income 
Is concerned. In 1047 the income per capita 
of the farm population was $847 compared 
with $1,400 for the nonfarm population. In 
1961. the income of the farm population 
probably wiU amount to around $826 per per¬ 
son while the income of the nonfarm popu¬ 
lation probably will exceed $1,600. Conae- 
quently, the farmer now is receiving only 
about one-half as much income per capita 
as the nonfarm population. 

In comparison with corporate profits the 
farmer la still in an unfavorable position. 
Corporate profits have risen from $184100,- 
000,000 In 1947 to a record peak of $31A00.- 
000,000 In 1C60 after taxes. At the same time 
cus the farmer’s income was dropping from 
nearly $18,000,000,000 to $13,000,000,000, the 
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Incomes of corporations were rising from 
$18,600,000,000 to nearly $22,000,000,000. 

Another indication of the disparity so far 
as farmers* incomes are concerned is the fact 
that the farm population is 18.8 percent of 
the total population, while the farmer In 1949 
received only 7.8 percent of the total na> 
tlonal income. In 1947 farmers received 10.1 
percent of the national Income while provid¬ 
ing 19.3 percent of the total population. 

Although food prices are high in terms of 
dollars. It must be remembered that they are 
not high in terms of ptirchasing power of 
wages. As of December. 1960. the latest date 
for which figures are available, prices of farm 
products averaged 8 percent above parity. 
In that same month the market basket of 
food, representing the typical purchases of a 
S-person family for 1 year would have cost 
$681. The average rate was $1.64 an . hour, 
which means that the city wage earner could 
have purchased that market basket with only 
440 hours of labor. In comparison that mar¬ 
ket basket of food would have taken 461 
hours of labor in 1940, 627 hours in 1947, 479 
hours in 1942 and 609 hours in 1933. The 
1933 figures are interesting because the mar¬ 
ket basket at that time would have cost only 
$277, but would have required 600 hours 
of labor or nearly 40 percent more than at 
present. 

The recent publicity in some of the slick 
magazines has attempted to point out the ex¬ 
ceptionally large incomes of so-called ‘‘typi¬ 
cal farmers." According to available statis¬ 
tics these so-called "typical farmers" are con¬ 
siderably above average so far as Incomes 
are concerned. In 1946 farm prices stood at 
206 percent of the 1910-14 level, or about two- 
thirds of the present level, but the pwchas- 
Ing power of farm products at that time was 
only 9 percent above normal. In that same 
year, farmers were receiving only $685 of 
income per capita compared with $1,284 for 
the nonfarm population. According to cen¬ 
sus figures, less than 12 percent of the farms 
in the United States were returning their 
owners as much as $3,000 of net farm income 
during that year. It must be remembered 
that the farmer is not only a worker but a 
capitalist and consequently his net income 
must Include a retiirn for the capital which 
he has Invested as well as for his own labor. 
In a year when prices were supposed to have 
been favorable from a purchasing power 
standpoint, the facts show that 88 percent of 
the farmers were receiving less than $3,000 a 
year as returns for their labor, capital and 
management and average incomes were much 
lower. In that same year wage earners in 
the manufacturing Industry were averaging 
$2300 per year for their labor only. 

If price ceilings are set on farm products, 
the parity level is one basis for making cer¬ 
tain that farm prices are Increased as costs 
of farming increase. Although rigid ceilings 
were in effect during World War n. it must 
be remembered that the index of prices paid 
by farmers for commodities used in produc¬ 
tion and living increased from a level of 152 
in 1942 to 167 in 1943, 176 in 1944, and 180 
in 1945. Thus, prices paid by farmers in¬ 
creased 12 percent during the 3 years from 
1942 to 1946, or 4 percent per year. Unless 
farm prices had been permitted to rise the 
farmer would have been caught between ris¬ 
ing costs and rigid price ceilings which would 
have forced many of them out of production. 

The use of the parity price level as the 
lowest possible ceiling Is one means of 
keeping farmers from being crushed between 
these two forces, as well as a means of insur¬ 
ing the adequate production of food. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I ap¬ 
pend statements on the subject by the 
Secretary of Agriculture during a recent 
hearing before the Committee on Ap¬ 
propriations: 

P08ZTX0K or rABBua 

Ifr. Cannon. The farmers are in a much 
better position to cooperate in winning the 


war this time than they were at the begin¬ 
ning of the last war? 

Secretary Bxannan. They are. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. On the other hand they are more de¬ 
dependent on things which must move to 
them from outside their farms than they 
were at the beginning of World War II. 

As you go back to earlier In our history, 
the farmer was more and more self-sufficient. 
He did not use large quantities of fertilizer. 
He did not need complicated machinery and 
machinery parts. He did not need gasoline, 
rubber, and a lot of other things of that 
character. He did not have to go elsewhere 
for his hybrid seed each year. 

Now the farmer is dependent upon the 
movement of all of these things to his farm 
each year. In one sense he is better 
equipped to produce for the emergency, but 
at the same time he is more dependent upon 
the balance of the economy to be able to 
carry out his Job than he Was in earlier 
history. 

COST or raooncTXON 

Mr. Cannon. Even though his productive 
capacity has Increased, this change has in¬ 
creased his cost of production disproportion¬ 
ately to what it was in 1940? 

Secretary Bbannan. Very much. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. 

Mr. Cannon. The cost of production per 
unit is today greater than it ever was before 
on the American farm. 

Secretary Brannan. Greater than it was at 
any time in all our history, and it is con¬ 
tinuing to advance by the year and by the 
month. 

PHOPITS or FARMS 

Mr. CANNON. Are the farmers’ returns or 
profits increasing in proportion as his costs 
of production Increase? 

Secretary Brannan. No. Mr. Chairman. 
Prom 1948, when farm operators realized 1”- 
comes reached their peak, in net terms 
around $18,000,000,000. their net incomes 
have gone down until toward the end of 
1950—it went from about $18,000,000,000 in 
1947 to around $13,000,000,000 for 1960. It Is 
Just now turning back up again as a result 
of the Improved price situation arising inci¬ 
dent to the emergency. 

COMPARISON WITH INDUSTRY 

jtfr. Cannon. How does that decrease in in¬ 
come compare with the income of Industry, 
commerce, labor, transportation, banking, 
and BO on? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
the nonagrlcultural income in this country, 
profits, margins, and all the rest of the major 
economic factors, have been on an uptrend 
since before the Second World War. It is 
still on an uptrend at this very moment. 

During the period from 1948, when farm 
prices and farm Incomes were failing off 
drastically, both wages and other forms of 
nonlarm income were going up. You will 
note on the charts in 1949 there was a small 
drop-off in corporate profits, but that was all 
regained and the graph goes right on up from 
then on. 

Mr. Cannon. While the farmer is produc- 
In,; more for the Nation’s economy every 
year he is being paid proportionately less or 
comparatively less for his services? 

Secretary Brannan. Certainly, by compar¬ 
ison with other segments of the economy, 
that Is true. 

OBJTCTXVZ 

Mr. Cannon. You mentioned the cost of 
formulating and carrying out programs. In 
what respect dora your goal or objective at 
this time differ from what your goal or ob¬ 
jective was at the beginning of the Second 
World War? 

Secretary Brannan. The goal then was 
all-out production. The goal now is all- 
out production. The goal then was all-out 
production within the pattern of special 
needs. It is still so at this time. In other 
words, it is not an all-out production of 
everything. 


If you will observe our production guides 
for this year, we suggested a little less em¬ 
phasis on soybeans and greater emphasis on 
corn, because we are going to need increas¬ 
ing supplies of com for increasing the live¬ 
stock population, and the production of live¬ 
stock products, which is the one good way, 
if not probably the only successful way, we 
will ever be able to reduce meat prices to the 
consumer at the market place. 

Mr. Gannon. Really, the only available 
remedy for high meat prices is to increase 
the supply? 

Secretary Brannan. That Is right, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gannon. To more nearly meet the de¬ 
mand? 

Secretary Brannan. That Is right. 

As the economy ceases to produce some of 
the other semidurable and soft goods, as we 
cease to produce as many automobiles, as a 
result of the cut-back orders of Mr. Wilson, 
and perhaps fewer radios and perhaps less of 
all other durable types of goods, and fam¬ 
ilies have more money in their hands’, they 
are going to spend more of it for food. 

The very striking example comes to our 
minds each time we talk about this, when 
you remember that in 194$-47, wnen meat 
prices went up so rapidly, the per capita con¬ 
sumption was also close to the highest in our 
history. People simply did not have any¬ 
thing else to spend their money for. They 
were competing for meat. They were driving 
the price up, and all of them were eating 
more meat. Even the increased supply could 
not match the Increased demand as a re¬ 
sult of the shift of purchasing power from 
the durables into the food items. 

HEALTH or PEOPLE 

Mr. Cannon. Would you say that that in¬ 
crease In the consumption of meat and of 
vital foods was refected in Increased health 
and efficiency of the people of the country 
as a whole? 

Secretary Brannan. It certainly was, Mr. 
Chairman. There is worldr of evidence of 
that fact. 

program POR food PRODUCTION 

Mr. Cannon. In the event of an all-out 
war, Mr. Secretary, which we trust will not 
materialize, what Increase would be made In 
food production and how would it have to 
be applied? 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman. I am 
not prepared to say that a great deal higher 
voliunes of commodities would be required 
than we are shooting for this year, /s a 
matter of fact we are asking the farmer 
to plant more acres this year than we really 
should from the standpoint of conserva¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Cannon. And to produce more hogs 
and cattle? 

Secretary Brannan. And to produce more 
hogs and cattle. We are not asking them 
for more than we have previously asked. In 
other words we have requested higher acre¬ 
ages and production than we had last year; 
this year’s request Is higher. 

Mr. Cannon. In other words, you are asking 
the limit? 

Secretary Brannan. We are asking the 
limit. The problem which would come. In 
the event of an outbreak of all-out hostili¬ 
ties of some type, would be a shifting be¬ 
tween the various commodities. Perhaps 
there would be less of one and more of 
another. 

That will be true, anyway, Mr. Chairman. 
I referred to soybeans a little while ago. We 
very fortunately last year had the greatest 
soybean crop in our history, and I say very 
fortunately because soybean oil is a substi¬ 
tute for or concomitant to cottonseed oil. 
Last year we had one of the smallest cotton¬ 
seed crops in our history. The slack in the 
oil market was absorbed by the very large 
supply of soybeans. 

There will be, perhaps, a shift back and 
forth among those kinds of commodities, and 
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ft abitt in otbar dlraottoiia, a« the 4efenM 
intflcfttaft. 

Ton wni recall tliat at one time durtug 
Wbrld War 11 an all-ont effort wae made to 
aecnre ffaxeeed beeanee we eonld not tanport 
flaseeed (dl or Uneeed oil from the Argentine 
or other eouroee. To that end we \taed the 
prtce-eupport medtaniem and placed a price 
eupport of 18 a imehel under llaxaeed to get 
the amount needed. 

We are now changing our emphasis eery 
materially to get the fiber crops. We haee 
been doing a ooneiderable amount of work 
on that this past year or so. both reeearoh- 
wfce and stimulating production through 
educational programs running out to the 
farmers. 

AUL-OUT raoDUcnoN or rooo raoDocn 
lir. Gannosr. Tou are asking for the all-out 
production of food products; you are appeal¬ 
ing to the farmers to produce to the limit, to 
the utmost. What would happen in the 
eeent that all-out war does not materialise, 
and you have this surplus thrown on a peace¬ 
time market! Tou are asking the farmer 
now to produce more than is required for 
normal consumption or domestic consump¬ 
tion, and the farmer Is responding, as he al¬ 
ways does, and Is providing more than is 
required by the domestic consumption. Now, 
if there Is no war. if there Is no wartime 
demand, what effect will this have on the 
fanner's economy when all of this surplus 
food that you are appealing to him to pro¬ 
duce must be consumed at home in the nor¬ 
mal channels of trade? 

Secretary Bsamnah. Well. Sir. Chairman, 
you have touched on a point that has been a 
very worrisome point for us. I am not so 
much concerned about the fact that o\ir 
production Is geared to the possibilities of 
all-out hostilities as about the fact that our 
production has been geared to a very high 
level of economic activity in this country 
which Is putting purchasing power in the 
hands of many, many milUons of people, 
very adequate purchasing power. If. for ex¬ 
ample, there was a very drastic cut-back In 
the production program as now outlined by 
Mr. Wilson, and people began to be laid off, 
and Z certainly do not anticipate anything 
like It, but if that were to happen, probably 
then we would have some troubles in agri¬ 
culture, Mr. Chairman, but our troubles In 
agriculture would not be any more severe. 
Z am sure, than the troubles which would 
come In the other parts of the economy, too. 

Mr. Camwon. Just there, Mr. Secretary, you 
do not mean that we are also producing au¬ 
tomobiles. tractors, and fertiliaer at a rate 
which would be embarrassing in that It 
would produce a surplus which would be 
thrown upon the market in case of perma¬ 
nent peace? 

Secretary BaANWAW. Oh. no. Mr. Chahrman, 
Z was refenrlng to a cut-back in the produc¬ 
tion of tanks, guns, and things of that 
character. 

Mr. CAirmm. They do not affect other In¬ 
dustries as adversely as a surplus of food 
would affect the farmer's market. 

Secretary BsAimAif. That is right. Zf we 
curtail the {woductlon prograni for tanks, 
guns, and the rest of the things that are now 
aohedulsd, as a result of which there Is a 
very high level of employment, then there 
might not be such strong competition for 
the American farmerb products in the 
market place, and he would stand to suffer 
some price depreciation and. except for the 
very fine price-support program whldb the 
Ck>ngress has provided—mean the very 
fundamentally sound theory of price sup¬ 
ports which this OongresB has continued to 
provide—the American fanner might start 
into a tall spin that would be comparable 
to the one he led the whole coimtry Into and 
which resulted in the situation we had in 
1989-32. 

Mr. Cannon. Then, the national program 
Is subjecting the farmer to a danger to his 


postwar price structures, such as you very 
aptty say, produced devastating results in 
previous agricultural depressions, notably 
1990 and 1981. No other Industry or class of 
business In the thitted States Is being asked 
to assume a similar risk, is being asked to 
accelerate Its production program to a point 
that would depress Its price structure follow¬ 
ing the days of war. The farmer alone Is be¬ 
ing singled out to run that risk. 

Secretary Bsannan. That Is correct, sir. 

In the event of a very substantial decrease 
In purchasing power In the United States, 
there would be some commodities which 
would be adversely affected prioewlse. Our 
price-support programs would then come 
Into play, and perhaps some of these com¬ 
modities could be utilised In the Implemen¬ 
tation of our foreign-program objectives. 
We now have facilities for storing a good 
quantity of the grain and to keep a consid¬ 
erable quantity out of the market place and 
relieve Its depressing pressures, but It wotild 
certainly be foolhardy to say that we would 
not be faced with some new and serious 
problems. Of ootirae. we would be faced with 
some problems In the way of the perishable 
commodities, just as we were a short time 
ago. 

STOBAOX vAcxzrnxs 

Mr. Cawmon. What provision are you mak¬ 
ing for storage facilities to take care of this 
expected surplus? 

Secretary Bbannan. Mr. Chairman, we 
have built approximately 560.000.000 bushels 
of grain 8ton«e In 1949. and it la now out 
there, dispersed over the country, and It Is 
available to carry some of our large stocks. 
Simultaneously we have encouraged private 
trade to Increase its storage capacity, and 
there have been Increases and approved fa¬ 
cilities In the hands of the private trade. 

VOOD XATXONING 

Mr. Cannon. What Is the food-rationing 
outlook at this time, the prospect that sup¬ 
plies will have to be curtailed at the market 
place, such as was done in the last war? 

Secretary Bsanman. Mr. Chairman, we do 
not contemplate an early application of any 
kind of rationing program. We certainly are 
not talking about It, and we are bending 
every effort in the opposite direction, at¬ 
tempting to put enou^ on the market that 
no rationing program will be necessary. 

Mr. cannon. Would you have authority to 
establish celling price below the legal rates, 
the legal prices under the law supporting the 
price of farm products which fall below 
parity? 

Secretary Brannan. I think not. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I hope that problem never arises, and 
the probability that It will arise Is pretty re¬ 
mote. because, as you recMl, the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act sets the legal mlnlmums at 100 
percent of parity or the prices prevailing dur¬ 
ing 80 days prior to Korea, whichever Is high¬ 
er. We mi^t get Into a sltiwtlon In which 
there would be conflict between a desire to 
set ceilings at the legal minimum, which is 
100 percent of parity or pre-Korea. If the De¬ 
partment decided that in order to stimulate 
production we would need to Increase or 
maintain prices above the parity or pre-Korea 
level. 

Zf we said, for example, that we wanted 
to set the support level at 110 percent of 
parity, and the legal mlnlmtim would be 100 
percent of parity, and Mr. DlSalle insisted 
on the price being at the minimum of 100 
percent of parity, there would be a 10-peroent 
overlapping there which might give us 
trouble; but Z am reasonably sture, Mr. Chalr- 
.man. If we ever had a situation In which we 
had to do something extraordinary to stimu¬ 
late production in this country, there would 
be little tendency to try to fix the minimum 
price below our support level. 

Mir. Cannon. Tour statutory support level? 

Secretary Brannan. No; the support level 
designed to Induce production. We do have 
the authority to use support prices above 


the fixed statutory levMs under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, where it is In the national in¬ 
terest. 

BxrxNmoN or paiitt 

Mr. Cannon. What is the Department’s In¬ 
terpretation of the term “parity”; what is 
parity? 

Secretary Bbannan. Well, there are many 
definitions. Mr. Chairman. 

Parity, in one word, la eqiiallty for farmers; 
In an ^ort to achieve economic equality for 
farmers. 

A little more extended definition Is that 
parity represents the relationship between 
the cost of the things that farmers have 
to buy. for production and family living, and 
the prices which they get for their com¬ 
modities In the market place. It is tied to 
a base period which was established aa 
1910-14 and la then projected down to date. 
For example, the parity price for a bushel 
of wheat today Is enough to allow the farmer 
to buy the same amount of goods as would 
have exchanged for a bushel of wheat in 
1910-14. 

Mr. Cannon, in brief, parity means equal¬ 
ity. the farmer's equality with other Indus- 
trlea? 

Becretary Bbannan. That la right, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Summarizing It atlll more 
briefly, parity Is fair? It la equity. 

Seeretary Bbannan. That's right, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Whenever you reduce the 
farmer's price below parity, you are not being 
fair to the farmer. Then you are giving him 
an unfair price? 

Secretary Bbannan. Yes, sir; that Is right. 

Mr. Cannon. You are favoring other in¬ 
dustries at his expense? 

Becretary Bbannan. Yea. sir; that Is right. 

I am also including an excerpt from 
the testimony of Mr. DiBalle, the Direc¬ 
tor of ITice Stabilization: 

Mr. Cannon. You have additional livestock 
regulations In contemplation? 

Mr. DiSauje. Yes. sir. We .have a beef 
regulation being written and a pork regula¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Cannon. Does that apply at the 
counter, In the market place, on the farm, 
or at the point of distribution? 

Mr. DiSaux. It will apply from the point 
of production to the point of sale. 
OBSxavANcs or FAarrr xn nxTxaifZNXNo pbzcxs 

Mr. Cannon. Every effort wlU he made to 
arrive at an equitable price, and you will 
observe parity in determining prices being 
imposed? 

Mr. DxSalle. Yes. Beef is at 141 percent 
of parity right now. 

Mr. Cannon. What about hoga? 

Mr. DISAU.B. They are right about parity. 
They have been below parity most of the 
time. It keeps fluctuatUag back and forth. 

Mr. Cannon. It la axio m atic, Mr. Director, 
that In an Inflation the farmers’ prices rise 
last and fall flrat. That was true in the last 
war and in recent wartime developments. 
Since 1045 Industrial prices, dividends, 
freight rates, price of farm machinery, fer¬ 
tiliaer, wagee of all olaaaes of labor, eapeclaUy 
farm labor, and the national income and the 
Federal revenue have reached peaks never 
before attained. I suppose you might say 
they are now at the highest point of many 
years. 

Mr. DiSallx. That la right. 

Mk. Cannon. With one exception, however. 
The price of hogs has been dropping until 
recently. It went up above $30 and went 
down to below $18. 

Mt. DxSauuc. That Is right. 

Mr. Cannon. Well, whUe everything else 
wae going up together including the coet of 
producing the hog, the price was falling. 
You will take that into oonaideratlon so no 
step will be taken to place it lower than 
parity? 

Mr. DiSallx. Under the law we are bound 
to observe parity. 
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Address DeUfered by Dr. Percy L. Jelian 

it Siiteeiilb Amiaal Patriotic Award 

Dinner of the Chicago Decalogue So¬ 
ciety of Lawyers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

or nxmois 

IN nnE HOUSE OF bbpresentahves 
Monday, April 9, 2951 
. Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the Decalogue Society of Lawyers, one 
of the distinguished bar associations in 
the city of Chicago, commendably pre¬ 
sents its coveted award of merit to an 
Individual who, in the opinion of the 
society, has done most to advance the 
cause of humanity and democracy in 
our community. 

This year the award was appropri¬ 
ately given to one of Chicagoland’s most 
civic-minded citizens, the world re¬ 
nowned chemical scientist. Dr. Percy L. 
Julian. More than 1,300 people, iimlud- 
ing numerous dignitaries, crowded the 
grand ballroom of the Palmer House on 
March 3, 1951, to pay tribute to Dr. 
Julian on the occasion of his receiving 
the award. 

! Dr. Julian, as is known, is the dis¬ 
coverer of numerous life-giving drugs 
arising from his research on the soya 
bean. Among them are cortisone, the 
hormone compound used in the treat¬ 
ment of arthritis; physostigmine, used 
in the cure of the eye disease, glaucoma; 
prostigmine, used In the treatment of 
paralysis; synthetic male and female 
hormones credited with saving the lives 
of countless unborn babies by protecting 
expectant mothers from miscarriage, 
and others. 

From the soya bean. Dr. Julian also 
discovered the use of aero-foam, the lire 
extinguisher which saved so many lives 
aboard ships during our naval war in 
the Pacific. 

At the present time, he is working 
hard on pregnenolone to combat fatigue 
and amino acids for the treatment of 
infection and starvation. 

By his brilliant discoveries in the field 
of chemical research. Dr. Julian has 
demonstrated unusual service to man¬ 
kind and dynamic leadership in his 
chosen field. The award of merit given 
him by the Decalogue Society takes cog¬ 
nizance of the fact, moreover, that Dr. 
Julian is also unselfishly and continu¬ 
ously at work on the critical problem of 
Improving the science of human rela¬ 
tionships which exist between man and 
man, group and group, and for his 
avowed championing of the cause of 
decency and the progress of a free 
America. 

Reprinted below are the remarks 
made by Dr. Julian after acceptance of 
the award: 

The Imace or Oxth National Ckabacteb 

Mr. CbAlrman, friends of the Decalogue 
Society, distinguished guests, I would not 
be a realist at all If I failed to appreciate 
the inspiring and typical American flavor of 
this occasion. For my children I must hon¬ 


estly record that this testimonial transcends 
anything that has to do with the feeble 
efforts of their father to be a good American 
cltiaen; It is rather a part of the traditional 
and finest American spirit—that we are 
never too coldly critical in our appraisal, 
that we never set our standards of worth 
so high, that we cannot pause and extend 
our love, our generosity and our food to 
the spirit of the humble who need it, that 
their spirits may be rekindled and their 
faith deepened. And my children will re¬ 
member the spiritual of their forefathers, 
“Let us cheer the weary traveler.” I can 
only say with deep humility that I riiall 
strive someday to be worthy of only a small 
part of your outpourlx^. and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for this symbol 
to my children of the ties that bind them 
to the hearts of their fellow Americans. 

You who have gathered together at this 
feast of love and hiunan generosity repre¬ 
sent the ctastodlans of an Image which hun¬ 
dreds of millions Of people In this hour are 
attempting to bring Into focus to discern 
clearly Its real and basic outline. It is an 
Image around which the ferments of an 
entire world are today seething. With 
mingling feelings of fear, of trembling, of 
yearning, of futility, of resignation, of de¬ 
spair. and of hope, the millions of surging 
humanity, standing upon the brink of a 
new age, are seeking a view of this image. 
For you are the custodians of the image 
of our national character. Honest recog¬ 
nition of its Inescapable fact, with deep 
humility. Involves at the same time an 
acceptance or a rejection of significant and 
history-making responsibilities. Whether 
we, as custodians of this image, can be en¬ 
trusted and will be entrusted by the gracious 
Qod of human destiny to lead humanity 
with intelligent humility and understand¬ 
ing into the promised land of beauty of 
which the prophets have prayed and the 
angels have sung—or whether mass hysteria, 
fed upon the love of confusion, which Is the 
essence of satanlc glee, shall make of the 
struggles of humanity nothing other than 
the Shakespearean cynicism that “day by day 
we lipe and ripe, and day by day we rot and 
rot, and thereby hangs the tale”—^thls Is 
the basic Issue of civillxatlon’s conflict to¬ 
day. Is so-called human progress a delu¬ 
sion? Is human history to be considered 
as horses moving In a theatre but getting 
nowhere? The answer to these questions 
depends, to no lltUe extent, upon the basic 
outline of the Image of our national char¬ 
acter. as that Image emerges Into the focus 
of the gaze of the trembling children of this 
earth. 

No nation In world history ever had a more 
peculiar and strategic rendezvous with the 
gracious Ood of human destiny. A Nation 
that has gathered itself by its own bootstraps 
from the sea-level of the Jungle to the amaz¬ 
ing elevation of unparalleled order, beauty, 
and power; a Nation that Juts above the 
tableland of world morality as a massive 
peak; a Nation that has dared to keep the 
flame of freedom burning within the breast 
of the'lowliest child of this earth; a Nation 
whose tortuous struggles toward articulation 
of this freedom have involved it in a maze of 
paradoxes, but has nevertheless stolidly 
maintained its determination to replace un¬ 
certainty by certainty, vagueness by deflnlte- 
n-':.!, and confusion by order; a Nation that 
approaches Its present historical rendezvous 
as a crown In the nobility of the ages. To 
such a nobility must its great debate in this 
historical hour address Itself, and the great¬ 
est treason that its thinking citizenry could 
commit In this dark hour of uncertainty 
would be to approach Its challenge with any¬ 
thing but xmfllnching honesty. 

Sometime perhaps in the thirtieth century 
A. D. a world historian la going to write a 
chapter entitled “The Age of Approaching 


Honesty.” A part of that chapter may be 
devoted to an apparently trivial portion of 
the American scene and may toad as follows: 

“And It came to pass that one day in this 
approaching millennium, a wise city father 
listened with patience but with determina¬ 
tion to the angry protests of a few of his as¬ 
sembled councilmen. ‘Sit, you bring ruin 
upon our beloved city with yoiu unrealistic 
policies. These enterprising men of wealth 
and holdings will bring millions to the cof¬ 
fers of our fair city If you will but let them 
do so; there will be Jobs for thousands: parks 
and terraces of untold beauty shall blend 
with the matchless beauty of our metropolis: 
no city of our land may boast of more beauti¬ 
ful homes for Its citizens. All they ask is 
that in making land available to them for 
this glorious crowning feat of free enter¬ 
prise. you give them the freedom to reserve 
these Institutions of beauty for those whom 
they consider bone of oxir bone and flesh of 
our flesh. Without this freedom, we fear 
they may take their capital elsewhere for in¬ 
vestment.’ And the city father answered 
them, saying Tt is not freedom these men 
covet, It Is license. The concept (ff freedom 
is too precious to every American to be sub¬ 
jected to such Idle mockery. My message 
which you will take to your clients Is clear 
and unequivocal. Tell them to take their 
money and go elsewhere, for I do not intend 
to preside over a city whose social citadels 
do not point always to the impregnable bat¬ 
tlements of a city of Ood.* And the remain¬ 
ing councilmen stood up in one body of ac¬ 
claim for their wise leader, and assemblies of 
freedom-loving men the world over burst 
forth in thunderous applause. Perhaps the 
heavens smiled and the angels sang, for had 
not Olaucon said to Socrates ages ago: 
'Socrates. I do not believe that there Is such 
a city of Ood anywhere on earth.’ Socrates 
replied, ‘Whether such a city exists In heaven 
or ever will exist on earth, the wise man will 
live after the manner of that city, having 
nothing to do with any other, and in so 
looking upon It, will set his own house in 
order’.” 

Now our most Intimate concern, Mr. Chair¬ 
man. Is with the dream of this city of Ood 
In the evolution of the Image of our national 
character. It seemc appropriate that we 
consider for a moment the peculiar Identity 
of the roles which science and the law share 
in this evolution. These two, apparently 
distinct, and apparently unrelated Intellec¬ 
tual disciplines have a remarkably similar 
operating base, for the cardinal essence of 
the approach of each of these disciplines at 
its best is the use of the human Imagina¬ 
tion. We speak here of Imagination not in 
terms of the nostalgic and mystic beauty of 
Alice in Wonderland. We speak rather of 
imagination, as Walter Kerr recently ex¬ 
pressed It, as the power to construct Images 
of truth and goodness that render the truth 
and concomitant goodness more Intense— 
that make truth and goodness more Iden¬ 
tical with reality in its broadest sense. The 
Imagination of an Alice In Wonderland Is 
not Imagination at all; It Is rather Inven¬ 
tion—"the Invention of hypothetical states 
beyond and even contrary to any reality or 
any truth we have ever known.” In the 
history, both of oxir disciplines, the products 
of such Invention have unfortunately posed 
as truth and as reality, and If, Indeed, the 
Image of our national character Is in this 
moment In any wise blurred, the confusion 
resulting from the substitution of invented 
pictures for reality Itself, bears a large part 
Of the blame. There Is grave danger that 
the contagion of such a confusion will sap 
the vitality and robustness of our national 
character in a manner that wlU lead to dis- 
Mter. Dr. Fred Hoskins told an intriguing 
story a few days ago, which aptly Illustrates 
how prone Is the human mind to accept In¬ 
vention as a substitute for reality and truth. 
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A little boy was running ulong the itreet tut 
feet aa his feet would eany him end ceme 
upou e women who stopped him. saying 
**Now, my lad. where do you think you are 
going in such haste?’* **Why. I’m going to 
fetch a doctor for Oranddaddy; he Is very 
ill.” "Oh, your Grandfather la not ill at 
all; he only thinks he’s 111. and you just go 
back home and tell him so.’’ Whereupon the 
lad did as he was toM. A few days later he 
met the same woman again. "Oh, how is 
your Oranddaddy. my young man?" "Oh. 
he's line: he thinks he’s dead and we’re bin 7 - 
Ing him on Saturday." Now. the imagina¬ 
tion which we Identify with the core and 
cardinal essence of these two disciplines to 
which you and I are devoted—aclence and 
the law^trlves to keep before us a vttallz- 
Ing and impelUng picture of ultimate 
truth—yea of eternal verity. 

Now I am perfectly aware that the down 
to bedrock, pragmatic Intellect will object 
to the Introduction of such resilience In 
what to him is a comfortably static discipline 
of conveniently fixed reference points. He 
will complain that only chaos can result 
from a confusion of the Isness of the law 
with Its Inevitable oughtness. And he will 
take pride in recalling for you the story of 
the student who allegedly cried out to Dean 
pound, "But. professor, that Is not Justice." 
whereupon the learned Dean is reputed to 
have replied. "My boy, we are teaching the 
law; if you want Justice, go to the divinity 
school." Now most of us believe that Dean 
Pound was libeled by his story. Certainly, 
however, when mature devotees of legal dis¬ 
cipline are impressed by this reduction to 
absurdity it Is a blot upon the high calling 
of your profession and another contribution 
to the blurring of the Image of our national 
character. For, if Jmtice Is consistent with 
truth In an ordered world, there cun be In 
the long run no basic conflict between Justice 
and the law. 

If then, such Is the essence of legal objec¬ 
tives, then the first and most sacred duty of 
the Judiciary, and its high calling, is to seek 
at all times the synonymity between the 
intent of the law and an Image of eternal 
verity. And beyond this comes the deter¬ 
mination to expand the law so as to bring it 
Into consonance with such an image. En¬ 
slavement to custom, enticement by the op¬ 
portunism of the moment; fever psychology 
should then be considered a disease by an 
enlightened Judiciary and should never 
thwart the emergence of the true Imagina¬ 
tive force. A beloved man of the Chicago 
bench, in supporting the validity of restric¬ 
tive covenants some years ago is known to 
have said "Though my decision runs directly 
counter to my personal convictions as a 
Christian and contrary to the basic con¬ 
cepts of our American democratic faith, I 
can make no other decision for such Is the 
law." Here on the part of a good man Is a 
striking illustration of this disease of en¬ 
slavement to custom of which I have spoken. 
As a Nation we are beginning to feel the 
effects of this all-too-prevalent reluctance to 
apply the true imaginative force to our 
social problems, this reluctance to travel in 
the valley of the shadows beyond the cal¬ 
loused husk that hides the force of inevi¬ 
table truth. And yet nothing is more im¬ 
perative to us at this crisis in world his¬ 
tory than that we accelerate this very proc¬ 
ess. indeed the stern lessons of history 
teach us that nothing is more tragic than 
the reluctance of mortal man to face the 
stark realism of cumulative truth. That 
Newton's revelations were like an earthquCke 
to the foundations of the intellectual world 
of the diBhteenth century is weU-known hls- 
toB 7 ; It tM equMly well-known history, how¬ 
ever, that Newton*C victory was inevitable. 
M Newton has attempted the construction 
of an image of cosmic order in applying 
his laws of gravitation to the apparently 


wayward movements of the shooting stars. 
The victory of the ordered over the wayward; 
the victory of reality ovtat the apparent— 
Just had to prevail. Likewise the struggles 
of Galileo with the church over the truth 
or falsity of his heliocentric doctrine is an 
historical tragedy which none of lu likes to 
recall. 

Now what does all of this have to do with 
the evolution of the image of our national 
character? To begin with, whether we will it 
or not. we have come to the point In world 
history where we are literally expected to be 
the torch-bearers ot world morality. The 
image of our national character must be con¬ 
sistent with the dreams and aspirations of 
mankind down the ages for an ordered world. 
It matters not how oomfortahle may be the 
concept of our geographical position as that 
of an island arsenal; the stark truth Is that 
we are Just aa harnessed to the remainder 
of the world today, as the wayward planets 
of Newton were harnessed to one another by 
his universal laws of gravitation. The social 
forces of a dawning new age are constituting 
a geocentric system as inevitable as the 
planetary system of the physical world. To 
assume anything to the contrary is sheer, 
nonsensical InvenUon. And the great debate 
needs more than anything else the applica¬ 
tion of that genuine Imaginative force that 
constitutes the essence of the disciplines of 
science and the law. the willingness to 
identify our concepts of the future with the 
reality revealed by the cumulative lessons of 
human history. 

Perhaps the most explosive paradox In 
world affairs today is the danger that the 
American Nation may take an excursion away 
from the cumulative historical realism of the 
past few centuries, and thus inadvertently 
attempt to stop the clock of human prog¬ 
ress. Paradoxical because for centuries the 
dominating force in the image of our na¬ 
tional character has been a vigorous frontier 
motif—aggressive and progressive change— 
ceaseless, restless, disturbing change. The 
world has come to recognize these positive 
elements of our national character as healthy 
elements in social, economic, and political 
progress. Now all of a sudden when the social 
forces of the world need badly a unifying or 
regulating concept, when the wayward move¬ 
ments of these social forces threaten the 
scheme of things to which we have become 
accustomed, we do not present a calm faith 
in the identity of our structure with history’s 
long cherished aspirations. We develop In¬ 
stead an hysteria that spends much of its 
energies in thought control movements—^In 
the feverish efforts to convince ourselves that 
we are all right Just as we are. Few men in 
public life today dare a candid examination 
of these facets of hysteria that blur the Image 
of our national character. We are Jittery; we 
are frantic with fear, and we want no part 
of anything new. It is not a healthy, cour¬ 
ageous. positive faith which we offer the 
world today; It Is an uncertain and Jittery 
negativism. Indeed some of us would go so 
far as to suggest that in the realm of inter¬ 
acting social forces, we have made all the 
discoveries; we are paragons of vlrtue—there 
are no more frontiers ahead of us. 

To such a thesis no scientist can subscribe 
despite his pride In the historical greatness 
of our Nation. Our present American tend¬ 
ency toward smug refuge in omniscience and 
a sense of physical power is the direst disease 
that ever set upon our spirits as a people. 
We cannot be reminded too often of the 
scientist of something more than a hundred 
•years ago who voiced the opinion that all of 
the great fundamental discoveries of science 
had been made, ttat It only remained for 
future generations to polish them, refine 
them, and adapt them to our practical needs. 
That man had reached the zenith of his 
capability for exploring the fundamental 
unknown. 
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Almost as if God, Himself, had been 
angered by such arrogant skepticism there 
descended upon this pronouncement an ava- 
mche of the most glorious discoveries that 
have ever been credited to the human In¬ 
tellect. For shortly thereafter Michael Fara¬ 
day drew a living spark from the lifeless 
magnet. And Daniel, Grove, and Bunsen 
following close on the heels of Faraday's dis¬ 
covery, gave us an enduring source of electro¬ 
dynamic power. And Ohm In Germany 
taught us how to measure such a power when 
obtained. Yes. hardly had the ink dried 
upon this pronouncement when Bessel de¬ 
tected the parallaxes of the fixed stars, and 
Adams and L«verrler threw their grapples 
out into space and felt the Influence of un¬ 
seen planets trembling along the delicate 
lines of their analyses. Draper. Daguerre, 
and Talbot revealed the wonders of actinism 
and gave v» the new science of photography. 
Yes, in another field, almost bordering on 
the aesthetic. Agassiz in Italy rode down the 
Alps upon the backs of the glaciers and 
proved their steady flow. And Darwin lifted 
the veil from the mysteries of organic de¬ 
velopment. 

I like to think of Stokes as he stood one 
afternoon In the English countryside gazing 
at a rainbow—and aa he looked from the red 
to the violet end, he wondered what became 
of yonder violet as it faded into the Invisible. 
And lo. Stokes with this dream had discov¬ 
ered for us the ultraviolet—beyond the vio¬ 
let—and blessed tu imwittlngly with vitamin 
D. the sunshine vitamin, so that today our 
children need not grow up with the crooked 
bones of rickets. So that today we have 
thrust deep at the heart of arthritis or rheu¬ 
matism. And so today, they tell us. a hen 
that used to lay you 160 eggs a year now 
lays you 300 eggs a year because du Font’s 
delsterol. All because Stokes gazed at a 
rainbow and had the courage to dream of 
good things yet '’o come. 

And in oiir own country Edison discovered 
that hot bodies give off electricity—^fast. 
moving electrons. And with this discovery 
he had written the first—even if relatively 
insignificant—chapter In the history of the 
atomic bomb. And when Roentgen in Ger¬ 
many read of Edison’s discovery, he decided 
to place a piece of tungsten metal in the 
path of these electrons. And when did. he 
noticed new t]n?es of penetrating rays 
emitted from the tungsten target. And lo 
and behold. Roentgen had discovered for 
us the X-day enabling our eye to see where 
hitherto we bad not dreamed it would. 

And when Becquerel in France read of 
Roentgen’s discovery he decided to look at 
his uranium from a new point of view. Yes; 
Becquerel’s uranium from the pltchblends 
of mountain Austria, known to man partly 
because a poor Russian. Mendeleef. had strug¬ 
gled throiigh the university and. out of the 
brilliance of his intellect, harnessed the 
wayward masses of the atoms into a system 
of periodicity, leaving a blank space which 
one day a metal, uranium, was to occupy. 
And now Becquerel had It: he wrapped a 
photographic plate up in a piece of black 
paper and laid it near a piece of uranium. 
And when he opened up the paper a short 
time later the photographic plate was as 
black as if It had been exposed to the direct 
rays of the sim. And Becquerel had written 
a second and very significant chapter in the 
history of the atomic bomb. 

And when Pierre and Marie Curie read of 
Becquerel's discovery, they knew where to 
look for radium, and they went straight to 
that pitchblende from mountain Austria, 
and there they found it, and gave to human¬ 
ity not only the first concrete remedy against 
the malady of cancer but to us a new image 
of a whole new science of rapidly moving par¬ 
ticles charged with electricity—electrons, 
protons, and alpha particles. And a third 
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and moat significant chapter had been writ¬ 
ten In the history of the atomic bomb. 

And when Rutherford In England read of 
the Curies’ work, he bombarded an atom at 
nitrogen with their alpha particles and con¬ 
verted the atom of nitrogen into an atom of 
hydrogen and an atom of oxygen. And 
Rutherford had written a fourth and vital 
chapter in the history of the atomic bomb. 

And the years pass on with increasing per¬ 
fection of the Image of ultimate truth. 
When Marie’s daughter. Irene Curie, working 
with Jollot, learned of Rutherford’s work, 
she reexamined the beloved uranium of her 
mother, and there she found something that 
her mother’s eyes had not seen, that there 
were other fast-moving particles emitted, 
not charged with electricity, not susceptible, 
therefore, to deflection in the electromag¬ 
netic fields of Faraday and Daniel. Grove 
and Bunsen, but fast-moving particles 
which went straight to their target. And a 
fifth and crucial chapter had been written 
In the history of the atomic bomb. And 
these workers had brought us close to the 
basic building stones—and some say the 
obliterating stones—of our material exist¬ 
ence, ever closer and closer to reality, to ul¬ 
timate truth. 

This chronology of genius at work is but 
a striking illustration of history’s summary 
rejection of any attempt to bottle up cumu¬ 
lative wisdom into a fixed and static formula 
of human behavior. I have often recalled a 
story told by Harry Emerson Fosdick of a 
minister who went into his study and found 
his little daughter busily sketching some¬ 
thing on paper. “Why, Anne, what are you 
drawing?’’ he asked. “Oh, Daddy. I’m draw¬ 
ing a picture of God.’’ “But, Anne, no one 
knows what God looks like.” “Well, they 
will when I’m through.’’ 

We need gravely to ask ourselves whether 
we are tending toward a people with the 
mentality of Anne. Have we become so 
smugly satisfied with ourselves as we are that 
we reject any picture that we cannot recon¬ 
cile with our man-Blsed God? Shall we al¬ 
low the image of otir national character with 
a devotion to the mere husks and rinds of 
good? 

And Socrates replied “Whether such a 
city of God exists in Leaven or ever will exist 
on earth, the wise man will live after the 
maxmer of that city, having nothing to do 
with any other, and in so looking upon It, 
will set his own house In order.’’ We can¬ 
not escape our historical destiny. Our house 
must be so set in order that the image of 
our national character will be identified with 
the image of order and truth for which noble 
men have bled and died down the ages. 

I would be faithless to my strongest con¬ 
victions as an American citizen did I not 
tell you that the image of our national char¬ 
acter is severely blurred tor the rest of the 
civilized world by the miserable eighteenth 
and nineteenth century European-like 
ghettos which choke the honor and human 
decency out of nearly every major metropolis 
of this Nation. It is symptomatic of our 
smugness that we expect to weld Americans 
together in a unity of purpose, while we sub¬ 
ject the spirits of 15,000,600 of Americans to 
the horrors of a Dachau and Buchenwald 
psychology. In the sense of the Thracian 
maiden’s evaluation of Thales of Miletus, 
some of us have been so busy studying the 
stars of freedom that we have literally fallen 
Into the wells of spiritual degradation at our 
feet. We cannot hold the garment of God 
in our right hand and raise It to our lips 
while a left hand behind our back Is clasped 
firmly In the grip of Satan, and expect a 
world of people to discern a coveted image 
of our national character. I warn my fellow 
citizens that no true patriotism can emanate 
from the American ghetto. It has only 


served to create a house bitterly divided 
against Itself, and though the house may 
stand. Its strength and fiber are vitiated. 
Someday someone will write a dramatic 
story for the rest of the elvUlaed world of the 
detailed horrors of the American ghetto and 
the peculiar helplessness of Its Innocent 
victims. I say unto srou now that the forces 
which have fought to maintain American 
Negro ghettos must be destroyed. Fore¬ 
most among these forces Is that section of 
the real-estate group which spreads the doc¬ 
trine that if a Negro moves next to you no 
matter who he is, the value of yotxr property 
goes down. This Insidious propaganda and 
incidentally, this vicious He. has ceased to 
carry the flavor of privileged speech. It has 
become vile slander, incitement to arson, to 
murder, and to the wildest forms of mob 
violence. But for a half hour delay, by the 
grace of God. I would today be a mute vic¬ 
tim of this propaganda. The time has come 
when Federal and city statutes may well be 
necessary to insure citizens against first de¬ 
gree or premeditated murder by these mem¬ 
bers of the real-estate clan^ I have never 
witnessed a more subtly generated hysteria 
than that created daily in the mind of the 
American property owner by the so-called 
respectable real-estate dealer. A few months 
ago one of my coworkers went with her hus¬ 
band to Elmhurst to look for a piece of prop¬ 
erty. Anxious to get the best for their 
youthful and sacrificial savings, they were 
told, as the first of their assets, by the real- 
estate dealer. “You need never have any fear 
of any Negroes living in Elmhurst!’’ One is 
prone to ask how long must decent Ameri¬ 
cans die in Korea and still be the subject of 
such slander? 

It is not worthy of citizens of a great 
nation like this to make an already sorely 
harassed minority the scapegoat in vital is¬ 
sues that affect the image of oxir national 
character. For example, the issue of public 
versus private housing has degenerated into 
unreasonable slander of the Negro minority. 
We cannot in this city apparently meet 
squarely and honestly the issue as to whether 
public housing is consistent with the spirit 
of oiu* free-enterprise system and our Ameri¬ 
can desire for beauty in our cities, simply 
because demagogs insist upon keeping before 
the public the Invention that public bousing 
is designed primarily for the Negro popula¬ 
tion. It is almost inconceivable that a great 
people like ourselves should allow such a dis¬ 
cussion to degrade into spurious logical se¬ 
quences such as “You are for some public 
housing, eh?’’ "Then you are against free 
enterprise.’’ “Then you are for the Negro.’’ 
“Then you are for the destruction of white 
neighborhoods.’’ “Then you are a Commu¬ 
nist.’’ 

It is to the great credit of our mayor that 
he is reputed to have stated last year in the 
fever of this hysteria, “There is no such thing 
as a white neighborhood in the city of Chi¬ 
cago.” I hope, and there are thousands who 
hope with me, that we may have that state¬ 
ment repeated by our mayor. It is a good 
statement, and if the image of our national 
character is to be a real world force it is a 
patriotic statement. We certainly cannot 
weld together a nation of one people by re¬ 
minding 15,000,000 Americans constantly of 
white neighborhoods any more than by ask¬ 
ing them to die for a white country. Such 
behavior Is unworthy of the nobility of our 
Nation and blurs the Image of our national 
character. 

And. speaking of dying in Korea, let me 
quote you from a recent segment of the Amer¬ 
ican Negro Press: “Meanwhile, a news story 
broke which was given scant editorial atten¬ 
tion in the daily press, but was a matter at 
considerable ooncam in the Negro press: 
South Koreans were being integrated into 
white units of the American Army. Robert 


Bennyhoff, UP correspondent wrote, ’They 
are being incorporated into American pla¬ 
toons and squads on an equal basis with 
American soldlerB. The Koreans wear Amer¬ 
ican uniforms, live and eat with the GX’s, 
and get the same treatment.’ The order 
came from MaoArthur; it was, according to 
the general, 'in keeping with the true con¬ 
cept of a United Nations army.’ Meanwhile 
the Twenty-fourth Infantry regiment was 
listening to the following words from its 
commander, ‘You people have a history of 
running from battle. You ran in the 
Ninety-second in the last war. Now you are 
the frightened Twenty-fourth Infantry regi¬ 
ment. I intend to change that to the fight¬ 
ing Twenty-fourth.’ And the Twenty-fourth 
remains a Jim Crow outfit while the Pitts¬ 
burgh Courier writes to 15,000,000 Negro 
Americans, 'This is an insult which burns 
deep into the soul of every black American.’ ’’ 
Whether all of this represents moral in¬ 
difference, ignorance, or downright moral tur¬ 
pitude, we who are gathered here this eve¬ 
ning must, of necessity, be determined to 
erase these elements of disgrace from our 
national character. The image of that char¬ 
acter must stand unblemished as a beacon 
light of hope to a confused world. It has 
been too hard earned and is too precious to 
be tampered with. I fervently hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that I may record for my children 
that you have done me this great honor 
because we share in common these concepts 
of the sacred mission of our respective disci¬ 
plines to which we have alluded. That the 
Ideals implied in these concepts are those by 
which we live and for the defense of which 
we would gladly die. And that one and all 
here this evening we share this coveted image 
of our national character as the most pre¬ 
cious heritage for our children. That we are 
assembled here to pray that that image may 
blossom forth in a new birth of freedom, a 
unity of purpose, a dauntless faith, so that 
the peoples of this earth may see that we 
have no fear, for that which we seek is the 
kingdom of God. 


Migratory Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALXrOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
has now filed its report, and I should 
like to include in our Rkcoro an article 
published in the New York Times yester¬ 
day explaining said report. I should 
also like to direct the attention of the 
membership to an editorial from this 
morning’s Washington Post entitled 
"Migrant Farm Labor." 

The recommendations of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission are strikingly similar 
to those made by a California commis¬ 
sion appototed by Oov. Earl Warren. In 
view of the fact that all impartial and 
nonpartisan agencies which Investigate 
the problem tend to arrive at the same 
conclusions and to make the same rec¬ 
ommendations, it is difficult for me to 
understand why our own Committee on 
Agriculture seems blind to the obvious 
facts, and hM brought forth no compre¬ 
hensive legislation aimed at a satlsfac- 
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tory solution of the migrant farm labor 
problem. 

< Of course, the reference of bills deal¬ 
ing with migratory labor is made to the 
Agriculture Committee in obvious disre¬ 
gard of the law, as set forth in Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. The 
whole subject matter legally and right¬ 
fully belongs in the Committee on Labor 
and Education. 

[From the New Ycnrk Times] 

Top Fbdbral Aobmct Umxd for Migrant Farm 

WORXRRB 

(By Louis Stark) 

Washington, April 7.—The President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor reported to¬ 
day that the Industrialization of agriculture 
had brought with It all the social evils that 
accompanied the earlier Industrial revolu¬ 
tion. In an 80,000-word report to the White 
House the Commission pointed out that 
while workers In Industry had derived benefit 
from the rapid increase of productivity in 
mine, mill, and factory, similar strides In 
production on the farm had, on the contrary, 
thrown the farm and migratory workers 
backward. 

^ The Commission’s principal suggestion for 
corrective action centered about Its proposal 
for an entirely new Federal Committee on 
Migratory Farm Labor, 
j This group, as recommended In the report, 
would coordinate all Federal activities con¬ 
cerning Itinerant farm workers. The body, 
to be named by the President, Is not In¬ 
tended to be a permanent new agency, but 
rather a top functionary unit to unify all the 
efforts of Federal agencies that have to do 
with the Itinerant problem. The ultimate 
goal of the new set-up would be complete 
elimination of farm-labor mlgrancy by grad¬ 
ual steps. 

Current approaches to the problem, ac¬ 
cording to the Commission’s findings, have 
been to deprive the migrant of the benefits 
of farm mechanization and the advances In 
social legislation. Some of the migrants. It 
was stated, live In a state of “virtual 
peonage.” 

{ TRUMAN SRES ULTIMATE BENEITT 

On receiving the report President Truman 
issued a statement in which he said that It 
“makes an Impressive contribution to a sub¬ 
ject which should be of serious concern to 
us all.” 

' Mr. Truman thanked the members of the 
Commission for their efforts and said that 
“their contribution will assist greatly In de¬ 
veloping fair and practical solutions to what 
is admittedly a complicated problem.” 

The Chairman of the Commission Is Mau¬ 
rice T. Van Hecke, professor of law. Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina. The other members 
are Noble Clark, College of Agriculture, Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin; William N. Lleserson, 
economist, Washington; the Most Reverend 
Robert E. Lucey, archbishop of San Antonio; 
and Peter H. Odegard, professor of political 
science, University of California, at Berkeley. 

The report deals with the plight of 1,000.- 
000 migratory farm workers, of whom half 
are domestic migrants. The other half Is 
made up of 400,000 Illegal Mexican “wet¬ 
backs” (persons who cross the border by 
swimming or wading or Just walking) and 
100,000 Mexicans legally here under contract 
and a small number of British West Indians 
and Puerto Ricans. 

BLAME IS WmELT SPREAD 

Some of the evils which the commission 
says It found during Its eight months’ in¬ 
vestigation were pinned on the large indus¬ 
trial growers, many of whom deal with so- 
called contractor and crew leaders. These 
XCVn—App.-117 


last-named bear no direct responslbliltv to 
the migratory workers. 

The commission, too, discovered an anom¬ 
aly In the employment conditions of migra¬ 
tory farm workers. Allen workers, such as 
those who come here from Mexico, for 
example, are. by intergovernmental treaty, 
guaranteed employment, minimum wages, 
workmen’s compensation, medical care, hous¬ 
ing, and sanitation standards. But domestic 
migrants not only have no protection 
through collective bargaining but employers 
refuse to accord to them the guaranties they 
extend to Imported alien farm workers. 

This leads the commission to conclude that 
the importation of foreign contract labor 
be undertaken only on the basis of Inter¬ 
governmental agreements which should be 
uniform for all foreign governments. 

This recommendation Is based partly on 
the fact that from some regions, notably the 
West Indies, alien farm workers arrive “on 
whatever terms these foreign governments 
were able to secure In negotiation with pri¬ 
vate employers of the United States.” In 
these cases this country has “given no official 
scrutiny to the terms of the work contracts 
or their enforcement.” 

PROBLEM NOT A SMALL MAN’S ONE 

It was emphasized by the commission that 
the problems imder study were not primarily 
those of “the poor little farmer” but were 
largely confined to conditions on about 
126.000 farms which “amount to 2 percent 
of the farms of the Nation and produce crops 
equal to approximately 7 percent of the 
value of all farm products.” 

While governmental agencies do not escape 
criticism In the report, the commission finds 
that, primarily, the failure of Federal and 
State agencies to remedy conditions affecting 
migratory farm workers Is traceable to the 
fact that virtually all social legislation 
exempts agricultural workers on the assump¬ 
tion that they are employed on small family 
farms. 

The commission submitted a series of spe¬ 
cific recommendations for raising the stand¬ 
ards of life among the migrant farm workers. 

PINAL CHANGE OP POLICT ADVOCATED 

It Is suggested that dependence on foreign 
labor for farm work be reduced imtll this 
source Is no longer required. When It Is 
necessary to Import labor, first preference 
should be given to United States citizens 
from Puerto Rlco and Hawaii. 

The conclusion that it Is not necessary 
to Import aliens In large numbers during the 
present emergency Is supported broadly by 
this argument: 

Estimated farm output for 1951 Is 3.6 per¬ 
cent above 1049. If this additional output 
were to require an equal percentage Increase 
In man-hours then we would need about 
700,000,000 additional manhours to produce 
the 1961 output. These additional man¬ 
hours could be supplied by the present do¬ 
mestic labor force. Including farm family 
labor. If each worker put In more days 
per year. And, even at that, they would be 
working 8 days fewer per year than In 
1945. The average hired farm worker who 
in 1949 was getting only 90 days of farm 
work—28 fewer than In wartime—would be 
willing. If given the opportunity, to contrib¬ 
ute this amount and more. 

In a chapter on alien contract labor the 
report refers to the difficulty of negotiating 
the Intergovernmental agreement for farm 
labor Importation from Mexico. 

Mexico and the United States do not ap¬ 
proach the negotiations with equal freedom 
for bargaining, according to the Commis¬ 
sion. This Is so because Mexico prescribes 
minimum standards for nationals leaving the 
country for employment abroad, while we 


prescribe no minimum standards for domes¬ 
tic farm workers. 

STATE DEPARTMENT HINDERED 

Then, too, the Commission notes, the 
State Department is handicapped In nego¬ 
tiating the treaty with Mexico by not being 
able to consult all interested groups. Farm 
employers who are well organized and artlcu. 
late are consulted, but farm workers with vir¬ 
tually no organization, are not in a position 
to set forth their views. 

’The Commission heard a sizable volume of 
testimony which indicated that imported 
Mexican labor in the southwest encroached 
on domestic labor, while illegal wetbacks 
and also the legalized worker of the same 
category further depressed already low stand¬ 
ards. 

So vast was the wetback Invasion by Mex¬ 
ican nationals from 1947 onward, that the 
Republic south of the border opposed the 
recruitment of workers from its interior re¬ 
gions when large numbers of Its nationals 
already were Illegally in the United States. 

To meet this condition, the United States 
agreed to legalize wetbacks In 1947, 1949, 
and 1950. These Illegals received identifi¬ 
cation papers from the United States Im¬ 
migration service, after which they stepped 
over the border as a token deportation, then 
stepped back and were permitted to become 
contract workers. 

From 1947 to 1950, according to the Com¬ 
mission. Texas, with a large supply of wet¬ 
back and contract labor, reduced Its wages 
11 percent; California, with little contract 
labor and relatively smaller wetback satura¬ 
tion, raised its wages 15 percent. 

The conclusion is drawn from these and 
other figures that the Government agencies 
responsible for importing and contracting 
foreign labor have not protected domestic 
farm labor from detrimental effects of Im¬ 
ported. contract alien labor. 

The report describes what the Commission 
considers the inadequacies In the method of 
ascertaining whether a farm labor shortage 
exists. 

The farmers. It was pointed out, meet at 
the beginning of the season and decide uni¬ 
laterally what the prevailing wage Is to be. 
The rate is usually low before the season 
begins, and so. the report finds, It Is possible 
that Insufficient domestic labor is attracted. 
Therefore a labor shortage can be said to 
exist at that price. 

Since foreign workers cannot be Imported 
until the United States Employment Service 
certifies that a shortage exists, this apparent 
lack of applicants becomes the basis for the 
necessary certification. 

HOW TO CERTIPY A SHORTAGE 

To safeguard the Interests of domestic 
farm labor and to avoid, so far as possible, 
discrimination that favors Imported alien 
contract labor, the Commission proposes that 
no certification of shortage of domestic labor 
should be made unless and until continen¬ 
tal domestic labor has been offered the same 
terms and conditions of employment as are 
offered to foreign workers. 

The official vigilance during World War II 
that provided for temporary admission of 
alien farm workers was abandoned In the 
postwar years, the report points out. 

Since then, responsible Government ad¬ 
ministrative agencies have ceased putting 
forth efforts to preserve national Immigra¬ 
tion policy, the report continues. 

The Commission, In fact, found that the 
Importation of alien farm workers since the 
war had been on.a larger scale than during 
the war. 

The result Is that temporary foreign labor¬ 
ers have come to furnish the very competi¬ 
tion to American labor that It is the purpose 
of the Immigration law to prevent. 
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I The reeponelbUlty for organising an or¬ 
derly and expeditious movement of farm 
vrorkers to eucoesslve Jobe with minimum 
lots of time between work opportunities Is 
the responsibility of the Farm Plaeement 
Division of the United States Employment 
Service. But the report offers the opinion 
that hardly a dent has been made in the 
disorder that accompanies the migration of 
domestic farm workers across the country, 
and {thatl the Farm PUcement Service has 
made little progress toward its goal. 

SMOOTH STBTXM NOT OBVISID 

While the normal proced jre of public em¬ 
ployment offices in placing industrial and 
commercial workers is to have employers file 
applications for the personnel they seek, the 
Commission notes that the Farm Placement 
Division believes it impractical to devise a 
system for taking employment applications 
from migratory workers and orders from em¬ 
ployers for seasonal or migratory laborers. 

But the Farm Placement Division, accord¬ 
ing to the Commission, la more successful in 
winning the confidence and cooperation of 
employers than of the migratory workers. 

‘This seems to be due to the fact that in 
practice the service places greater en^masis 
on Its function as a recruiting agency for 
farm employers than It does on the equally 
Important function of a work-finding agency 
for the migratory farm laborers.** the Com¬ 
mission points out. 

In some areas migratory workers who 
apply at the public plaeement offices of the 
Farm Placement Division are actually re¬ 
ferred to crew leaders and other types of 
labor solicitors, according to the report. 

These practices have convinced the Com¬ 
mission that the employment service con¬ 
ceives its functions as rather narrow and 
limited. ICoreover. its activities are marked 
by a certain one-sidedness in favor of eor- 
xalling supplies of migratory farm workers 
to meet growers* labor demand regardless of 
the effect on the workers. 

The general attitude of the Farm Place¬ 
ment Division which impressed the Commis¬ 
sion as one-sided was that although Con¬ 
gress. in establishing the United States Em¬ 
ployment Service, provided for a Federal Ad¬ 
visory Council representing workers, em¬ 
ployers, and the public, the Farm Placement 
Service (a part of the Federal Employment 
Service) has disregarded this tripartite prin¬ 
ciple. Instead, it has organiaed and de¬ 
pended for advice on a special farm labor 
committee, composed wholly of farm em¬ 
ployers and their representatives. 

The Commission, hovrevw, softened these 
strictures by absolving the Placement Serv¬ 
ice of sole responsibility for present un¬ 
satisfactory labor-placement practices. It 
points out that while the Government has 
been responsible for two decades for labor 
placement, administrative transfers of the 
Emlpoyment Service to various Government 
derartments in those years may have Inter¬ 
fered with the development of a well- 
rounded placement program. 

ONLY TWO XABOB FACTS UHCOVXIUCO 

Only two instances of farm employees be¬ 
ing covered by coUeotive-bargainl:^ con¬ 
tracts were found during the Commission’s 
study. 

The Commission said it was convinced 
that balanced organlaation and effective ooi- 
lectlve bargaining would be of great assist¬ 
ance not only to farm workws but that it 
would also contribute to more orderly man¬ 
agement of labor. Adoption of the system 
would, for Instance, eliminate the labor con¬ 
tractor and middleman and the “sweatshop 
conditions that are frequently essoeiated 
with them,** the report said. 

As a result, it was recommended that the 
Tart-Hartley Act be amended to cover em- 


IfioyeeB on fairma having a tpedied minimum 
employment. 

A widening inequity between wages paid 
to migratory farm workers In nonagrieultural 
employment, was noted by the Commission. 

Comparing the hourly earnings of farm 
laborers and factory workers the Commission 
repented that during 1910-14, the period des¬ 
ignated by Congress ss the bsse f<Sr the 
farm parity price system, farm wages Were 
two-thirds of factory wages. Today they are 
a little more than one-third. 

Actual average hourly earnings of farm 
workers In 19B0 warn 85 cents and those of 
factory workers $1.48. Zn 1910-14 the com¬ 
parable figures were 14 and 91 cents. 

Notwltheundlng perquisites fumishsd by 
employers such as housti^ and transporta¬ 
tion, the Commistfon finds that farm work- 
r:e* annual samlnga, compared with the pay 
of factory workers, are even worse than Is 
suggested by relative wage rates because fac¬ 
tory emiMoyees get more work than farm 
employees. 

Whereas avsrsge cash earnings of factory 
workers in 1949 were $9,800. average earn¬ 
ings for both migratory and nonmlgratory 
farm workera were only aUgbtly more than 
$500. 

Thus, while average factory workers* wages 
were two and a half tlmea the average pay 
on farms, the average annual factory eam- 
inga were five times the average farm earn¬ 
ings. 

*rhe OommiSBlon condemned most of the 
on-the-job bousing offered to migratory 
farm workers as “below minimum standards 
of decency.** As to the so-called permanent 
housing in which the migrants live for the 
6 to 8 months of the year when they are 
not working on the crops, the Oommlsalon 
charaetertaes them as "among the moat de¬ 
plorable in the Nation.** 

The Government, according to the re¬ 
port, does not assume any responsibilities 
concerning conditions of work for which It 
recruits farm labor. 

This was empbaaleed to the CknnmlSBlon 
again and again by offictali of tbe United 
States Employment Service. 

HBALTR OONmnONS NOT AT AU, OOOD 

The eummary found, too, that migratory 
w<N'ker8 were more subject to sickness and 
had a higher death rate than most other 
eegmente of the population. 

The diet of migrant farm laborers was de¬ 
scribed as Insufficient to maintain health. 

Also, the growing trend toward meebanl- 
aatlon of agriculture, according to tbe re¬ 
port, hae substantially increased the risk of 
injury in farm employment. 

The use of tractors and other machines, 
of mechanised blades and other cutting tools, 
and of noidooe gaeee In fumigation, as well 
ae the truck traneportatlon of farm workers, 
all have contributed to make the accident 
rate in egrlcuiture one of tbe highest in tbe 
United States. 

With this in view, tbe Oommlsslon pro¬ 
poses that the United States Depertments of 
Labor and of Agriculture lay tbe foundation 
for^ safety program in agriculture. 

Ifi this connection it was pointed out that 
safety programs and workmen*B compensa¬ 
tion le^lation have proved of benefit to 
.employers and employees in industry and 
that no responsible spokesman for eittier 
group would question their vidue or seek 
their repeal, lioet State workmen's compen¬ 
sation laws exclude farm workere, the report 
showed. 

While ebUd labor has all but dlsappaared 
from Ametiean Induetry, the CSommleslon 
found, nevartbeleae, that It etUl was a serious 
prdbiem in agriculture. 

The CommlsBlon found evidence, too. that 
Boma emj^yeri had put pressure on school 


authorttloB to permit chlhUien to work In the 
flelds. 

Following the VTaaldent'e dlreettve to in¬ 
quire into tbe educational conditions among 
migratory workers, the Commleelon reports 
that “migrant children are among those with 
lowest educational attainments found In the 
United States. • • • Nor are they likely 
to get educational opportunlttee ao long ai 
they work during school hours and move 
from place to place with their parents in 
search of employment." 

At the same time the Cmnmleslon also 
found that children of migrants suffer from 
the dlBcrimlnation and aodal stigma which 
excludes them from full participation in the 
community. 

After describing a few educational experi¬ 
ments for migrant children In New Jersey. 
Michigan, and California, the Commission 
proposee joint educational programs by tbe 
Federal and State Governments for migrants 
and their children. 


Tkxr or thi PaaBioniT*s Sbatxmknt 

WasKmcTOM. April 7.—Following is the 
text of a itatement Iseued today by Frest- 
dent Truman on receiving Iftie report of hie 
Commlesion on Migratory Labor: 

**I have today reoelved the report of the 
CommisBlon on Migratory Labor Which I ap¬ 
pointed in June ]$80. I eeked this Commis¬ 
sion to investigate the whole range of prob¬ 
lems asBOdatad with the use of migxiitory 
labor to meet agricultural labor needs. 

“This report makee an Impreeslve contri¬ 
bution to a subject wbldi should be of seri¬ 
ous concern to all of us. It will be useful 
to Government officials and the general pub¬ 
lic alike. 

“The repent contains a careftil and pains¬ 
taking collection of the basic facts about 
social, economic, health, and educaUonal 
conditions among migratory workvie. It 
analyxea in detail the forces which have 
caused increasing use of mlgrante, particu¬ 
larly foreign workera, in agriculture. It 
deals systematically with basic public policy 
issues. 

‘The report suggests that primary reliance 
must be placed on tbe use—and better use— 
of our domestic farm labor force. The re¬ 
port makes a number of suggestions and 
recommendations for Federal and State leg¬ 
islative and administrative action. 

“The report represents diligent and care¬ 
ful work on the part of the Commission and 
deserves tbe careful consideration of all of 
us—of the Congress, the executive agencies, 
and the general public. 

“I want to thank the members of this 
Commission for their efforts. Their con¬ 
tribution will assist greatly in developing 
fair and practical solutions to what is ad¬ 
mittedly a complicated problem.** 


Sttmmakt or Msokant Rxcommxmdatxomb 


1. That agriculture, like industry, is ca¬ 
pable of providing decent jobs. 

9. That the recurrent shortage of man¬ 
power for seaaonal agricultural work ie basi¬ 
cally a problem of job standards. 

WHAT BBOOMMXMBATIONB COVIH 

A coordinated public program, tbe emer¬ 
gency, alien contract labor, **wetbaffie** labor, 
recruitment of farm wotfeers, labor relations, 
minimum wagee, housing, unemployment 
compensation, health and welfare, child labor 
and education. 

A oooaDZNAm fobuo vaoeBAM 

A Federal Oommlttea on Migratory Firm 
Labor, to be named by the Fraeldent for the 
purpose of coordinating and sttmulatlng the 
aotivltiee of the Federal Govamment reiat- 
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Ing to migratory farm workers and to coordi¬ 
nate programs undertaken by the States and 
private groups. 

The committee to consist of eight mem¬ 
bers—three public members and one each 
from the Departments of State, of Agricul¬ 
ture and of Labor, the Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service, and the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency. 

THS EaiBBOBNCT 

1. More effective use of the domestic labor 
force is necessary. 

2. Number of contract alien workers should 
not be increased to more than the 1960 
figures, and all efforts be made to end de¬ 
pendence on foreign labor. 

8. Where importation of labor is necessary, 
preference be given to oltlsens from Puerto 
Rico and Rawail. 

ALUm OONTSACT LABOR 

Foreign contract labor be imported only 
on the basis of intergovernmental agree¬ 
ments which should be uniform for all for¬ 
eign governments. This alms to avoid low¬ 
ering of standards by competition of foreign 
governments to get their laborers into this 
country. The United States Employment 
Service should certify the existence of farm 
labor shortages and administrative respon¬ 
sibility for their importation should be the 
sole function of the Immigration and Nat¬ 
uralization Service. 

"wetback" labor 

There Is no legal penalty for employing 
or harboring an Illegal Immigrant. Legisla¬ 
tive measures making it unlawful to employ 
such aliens should be adopted. The Immi¬ 
gration and Naturalization Service should 
have the right to enter places of agricultural 
employment to search for illegal aliens and 
penalties should be provided for harboring, 
concealing, or transporting them. 

The present practice of legalizing aliens 
who entered this country in defiance of the 
law should be forbidden. 

RRCRTnTMZNT Or VARM WORKERS 

Adoption by the United States Employ¬ 
ment Service of safeguards in public recruit¬ 
ment of farm workers. These safeguards 
to Include written terms of employment so 
that growers will advise the employment 
service what they will pay, what housing they 
have, and other employment conditions. 

Federal legislation to ban the interstate 
recruitment of farm workers except under 
license by Department of Labor. This is de¬ 
signed to regulate so-called crew leases and 
contractors and to avoid sweatshop condi¬ 
tions for migratory farm workers. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

Farm workers should have legal assurance 
of their right to organize by extension of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
(the Taft-Hartley law) to employees on 
farms having a specified minimum number 
of workers. 

MINIMUM WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Minimum wage and unemployment com¬ 
pensation codes should be extended, through 
legislative measures, to migratory farm 
workers. 

ROUSING 

No foreign farm workers should be im¬ 
ported nor dcunestlo farm wmkers be sent 
by the Federal Employment Service from one 
State to another until the State in which 
employment is offered has established mini¬ 
mum housing standards which meet those 
prescribed by the Federal committee. 

The Department of Agriculture should ex¬ 
tend grants-in-ald to States for establishing 
labor camps in areas of large and sustained 
seasonal labor demand. 

Development by the Public Rousing Ad¬ 
ministration of a rural nonfarm housing 


program for migrants during period of the 
year when they are not on the road. 

KEALTR AND WELFARE 

Amendment to the Social Security and 
Public Health Service Acts to provide match¬ 
ing grants to States for (1) general assist¬ 
ance Including medical care, provided that 
no needy person be excluded for lack of 
legal-residence status, and (2) health pro¬ 
grams and clinics tat migratory labor to 
be conducted under the supervision of the 
Surgeon General. 

CHILD labor 

Retention and vigorous enforcement of 
the 1949 child labor amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and further amend¬ 
ment to restrict employment of children 
younger than 14 years outside of school 
hours. 

education 

Development of an adequate program of 
education for migratory workers and their 
children, to be undertaken by the Federal 
committee through cooperation of public and 
private agencies. A study to be made of 
how Interstate provisions can be formulated 
for education of migrant children since edu¬ 
cational authority is necessarily local. 


{From the Washington Post of April 9.1951) 
Migrant Farm Labor 

The exhaustive survey of social, economic, 
health, and educational conditions of farm 
migrants made by the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor is a shocking 4xpoB6 of 
official neglect and private exploitation—^a 
story about men and women living in insan¬ 
itary camps without commimity ties and 
usually beyond the reach of local school, 
health, and welfare authorities. There are 
at least a million of these migrants, about 
half of whom are domestic workers. The 
other half is made up of approximately 100,- 
000 Mexicans legally under contract, 400,000 
so-called Mexican wetbacks who have illegal¬ 
ly entered the country by slipping across the 
land border or wading or swimming across 
the Rio Grande, and a small number of 
British West Indians and Puerto Ricans. 
These migratory workers supply only 8 to 4 
percent of the man-days of work used to 
produce the Nation’s farm output. The 
great majority are employed on some 125,000 
large farms producing cotton, fruits, vege¬ 
tables, and sugar beets. Nevertheless, they 
make Important contributions to farm out¬ 
put and are in great demand at critical 
periods of crop production. 

Since more farm labor will be needed this 
year to replace men entering the military 
services and to harvMt an extended acre¬ 
age, pressure for increased Importation of 
foreign labor, chiefly Mexican, is mounting. 
However, the Commission concludes that no 
special measures should be taken to Increase 
the number of alien contract laborers beyond 
the number admitted last year and that 
legalization for employment purposes of 
aliens illegally in the United States should 
be discontinued. "We are convinced," it de¬ 
clares, "that by better recruitment and 
placement of domestic labor we would have 
eliminated most, if not all, of the occasion 
for the certifications of labor shortage dur¬ 
ing the years 1947-60." 

In that connection the report sharply 
criticizes the practice of legalizing the status 
of wetbacks and giving them employment in 
preference to workers who have not violated 
our immigration laws. It charges, too, that 
field officers of the Immigration Service have 
been imder pressure from Washington to go 
easy on deportations xmtil crops have been 
harvested. It further implies that if the 
Farm Placement Division of the United 
States I^ployment Service had done a more 
effective recruitment and placement Job at 
home there would not have been a labor 
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Shortage requiring the importation of large 
numbers of aliens. As a matter of fact, the 
Commission received evidence that last year 
some American workers were actually dls- 
mtosod to make way for contract Mexican 
labor. 

Numerous recommendations are py 
the Commission designed to raise the living 
st^dards of migrant farm labor, such as 
minimum-wage legislation, establishment of 
Federal and State minimum housing stand¬ 
ards, grants to the States to conduct health 
programs among migratory workers, and 
vigorous enforcement of child-labor laws 
These recommendations, which cover both 
alien and domestic migrants, provide evi¬ 
dence, if any were required, of shameful neg¬ 
lect of this group. 

The problem growing out of our depend¬ 
ence on alien labor is only one aspect of the 
general problem of migratory labor, but It is 
an Important one. For cheap foreign labor 
creates the very scarcities that lead to an 
Influx of aliens willing to work for wages 
that are indecently low according to Ameri¬ 
can standards. We agree with the Commis¬ 
sion that our efforts in future should be 
directed toward Increasing the number of 
our own farm workers and eliminating 
dependence on foreign labor. 


Dragon by the Tail 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBEBENTAHVES 

Thursday, April S, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Just how long is the Congress 
of the United States going to suffer and 
permit through its inaction the hands of 
General MacArthur to be tied where he 
can neither advance nor retreat? 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an article in the Record which appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal of April 4, 
1951, entitled "Dragon by the Tail.” 

If Secretary Acheson were tied to this 
dragon’s tail for the rest of his life that 
would be one thing, but instead our boys 
are tied to the dragon’s tail, the conse¬ 
quence of which is that thousands of our 
boys are being either injured or killed 
every week. 

Dragon by the Tail—^Limited Warfare in 
Korea Places Military Strategists in 
Uneasy Position; They Can't Advance or 
Retreat 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The stern, commanding voice of General 
MacArthur has been no more successful than 
the mild pleading voice of Sir Senegal Rau 
and other would-be United Nations media¬ 
tors in bringing about a cessation of hostili¬ 
ties in Korea. Yet MacArthur’s proposal for 
a conference with the Chinese commander in 
the field with a view to arranging a Korean 
cease-fire without discussing such questions 
as a seat for Red China in the UN or the dis¬ 
position of Formosa was worth while, for 
several reasons. 

It is a new intimation, and from the man 
who is most prominently identified in public 
opinion with a tough, unyielding policy, of 
willingness to stop the present fighting on 
reasonable terms. And it has again focused 
attention, in the United States and abroad, 
on the question of what aims are being pur¬ 
sued in Korea, and what is the prospect of 
realizing these aims. 
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SxMperatiag and frustrating as it Is. tXia 
kind of limited warfare which General liac- 
Arthur’s forces are waging in Korea today is 
the only visible alternative to two unde- 
slred extremes. One of these alternatives 
would be an evacuation of Korea lock, stock, 
and barrel. Objection to this is that the 
spectacle of a XJnited Nations army with 
heavy modem equipment taking to its heels 
before a Chinese Army very inferior in fire¬ 
power and without substantial air and sea 
power would be a terrific blow to western 
prestige. It might well be the prelude to 
the conquest by Mao Tse-tung of French 
Indochina and the lands of southeastern 
Asia, rich in tin. rubber, and other strategic 
materials. It could set in motion the process 
of crumbling that would bring down the pro¬ 
western or neutral governments in Japan, 
the PhlUpplnea. and Indonesia. 

The other alternative—all-out war against 
the Chinese mainland—4s apparently ruled 
out both by the limitation of American mUl- 
taxj power and by the fears and Inhibitions 
of the countries adth which America is asso¬ 
ciated in the United Nations. It is one of 
the numy illogical aspects of tbe present elt- 
uatlon that the UN vote to condemn Bed 
China as an aggressor was apparently ob¬ 
tained only on tbe condition that no sanc¬ 
tions should be Imposed. 

AMOTKn XWOOMaXSlXMCT 

Still another Inconsistency is that, al¬ 
though most members of tbe United Nations 
have given very lukewarm support to Amer¬ 
ican action In Korea, the maximum Ideal of 
the Korean campaign, the creation of a 
unified, Independent, and democratic gov¬ 
ernment of Korea la baaed on a United Na- 
tione resolution. It would be only fair If the 
critics of General MacArthur, who have been 
especially vocal in Great Britain, would bear 
in mind that the United Natlona vote on the 
lasue of crossing the thirty-eighth parallel 
was 47 in favor (including Great Britain and 
France), 5 against (the Soviet bloc), and 7 
abstentions. Including India, Egypt, and 
Yugoslavia. 

So long aa tbe Chinese refuse to show the 
■lighteat inclination to talk peace, strategic, 
rather than political, oonsidtrationa should 
determine whether and how far the parallel 
should be crossed. Under Qenercd Bldg- 
way's leadership, at once aggressive and 
careful, tbe UN Army baa been clearly out¬ 
fighting the Chinese and the North Kore¬ 
ans and Inflicting diaproportlonately heavy 
casualties during the last 8 months. 

If It were poeeible to estabUeh a strong 
defense line along the thirty-tighth parallel 
there would be a good case for stopping the 
advance there, digging in and helping the 
South Koreans to carry out elementary re¬ 
construction and build up an army strong 
enough to defend ^emselves against future 
attacks. There may also be convincing mili¬ 
tary argumenta for moving northward ap- 
prcHdmately to the thirty-ninth parallel, tak¬ 
ing in the Important cities of Pyoi^ang and 
Wonaan and fortifying the narrow waist of 
the Korean Peninsula. 

womniniv raowim 

There would seem to be little advantage 
In launching another drive for the Talu 
River. Korea broadens out In its northern 
reaches and in the type of war which is now 
being fought the army with the longest com- 
munlcation lines is at a disadvantage. Sven 
If all Kona could be cleared of Chinese and 
North Korean troops, the proepect of hold¬ 
ing a long northern frontier with Manchuria 
and Siberia would not be inviting. 

It seems reasonable that considerations of 
military security should dsclde how far tbe 
recent Slow, grinding advance ebould be 
pressed. It would be a good thing if votoee 
of timidity and division could be muted; 
these are only calculated to encourage the 


Mao Tbe-tung regime to prolong the atra g- 
gle, even though it now eeeiM that a ded^ 
sive victory to beyond ite graap. 

Meanwhile eeveral political toeaone may 
he drawn from the Korean eipertoaoe. Ftost. 
the United Nations has proved Itaelf an 
extremely weak reed on which to lean, and 
the worst passible sgenoy for oonduetlng a 
war. The campaign in Korea to much more 
justlflable as a defense of Amsrloan 
strategic interests in Japan and la the 
Pacific area generally than aa a crusade 
lor United Nations ideals. 

mnsss Asuxtc sLUxe 

Second, situations of regional strength 
are far more valuable than UN reealutlons. 
however imposing, whlidi lack the backing 
of armed f Otoe. It to hl|^ time that we con¬ 
sider the more effective utlllxation of thoee 
forces in the Par Bast which are on our 
aide, even If they are not on our aide for 
what we might consider the right reasons. 
There to aomethlng w r ong and unnatural 
about a altuatlon In which Americans, with 
a sprinkling erf Buropeaiis, constitute the 
main striking power of an army in an Asiatic 
theater. There would seem to be a case for 
reexamining the decisions that have led to 
rejecting the aid of the CblneM Natlonaltate 
and to disregard the large pool of trained 
military manpower In Japan. In tbe long 
run. It must be Aalatics who will defend Asia 
against Communist aggression. 

Finally, we may as well recognlee that 
we are In the awkward position of having 
caught a dragon by tbe tail. Our assoclatea 
are unarming to eoopo'ate in trying to give 
the dragon a knock-out Mow. But if we let 
him go there to no reason to expect that 
he will be any friendlier than a dragon 
normally Is. 


Mkke Amoltf ra UeM Statet Solfart 
• FfideniOffwfe 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 

or cAUroaNia 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPREaElfTATT?EB 
Monday,Apra9,mi 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, at an 
appropriate time, during the further 
consideration of Senate bin 1, authoris¬ 
ing universal military training and serv¬ 
ice and the extension of selective service. 
I sbaU present the following amend¬ 
ment: 

Fbopobxd Amxnnixirr to Bxwatx Box 1 

Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, opposss, 
impedes. Intimidates, or interferes with any 
member of tbe Armed Forces of tbe United 
States while engaged in or on aocoimt of 
the performance of hto ofltolal duties shall 
be ilnbd not more than 86,000 or imprisoned 
not nlore than 3 years, or both. 

Whoever in the commission of any such 
acts uses a deadly or dangerous weapon shall 
be fined not more than 810,000 or Imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. 

Whoever kills any member of the Armed 
Fbrees of the United States while engaged In 
the performance of hto official duties or on 
account of tbe performanoe of hto official 
duties shall be puntohed as provided under 
sections 1111 and 1113 of UUe 18. United 
States Code. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
amendment is otavtops. It would make It 
a Federal offense to assault or murder a 
member of tbe anned services. At pres¬ 
ent, members of the Coast Guard have 


this proteetton In Jaw, bat members of 
the other branches of the armed sendees 
do not If a flMmtoer of any of these 
other toranehee of the anned sendees is 
beaten or killed by etvtUans or loeal peace 
offleers. and the local community does 
nothing about it, no action can be taken 
to punish tlie guilty party. 

The problem Is one of long standing, 
and the Department of Hattmal Defense 
and the Department of Justtoe have been 
officially on record for nearly a decade in 
support of legislation to provide protec¬ 
tion for all members of the armed serv¬ 
ices against such felonious assaults. 
Under existiiig law, it has long been a 
Federal offense for any person to kill or 
assault any Federal offloer, such as a 
United States marshal, members of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Secret 
Service agents, post oflioe inspectors, per¬ 
sonnel of the Coast Ouard, and other 
simitar ollloers. 

I attach hereto a letter addressed to 
the Ohairtnan of the Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee of the United States Senate on No¬ 
vember 8 , 1943, by the then Attorney 
General Francis Riddle, stating that 
such legislation as is here proposed would 
be in the interest of protecting military 
personnel: 

novskbb 8. U)48. 
Ron. FuDxxicac Vak Ntnra. 

ChMirman, Committee on the 

Jttgiotory, Vnited Btaie* Senate, 
Washington, P. C. 

Mr Dkax Sknatox: Thto acknowledget the 
letter dated November 1, from F. J. Mattlce. 
Xsq.. clerk of yom committee, concerning a 
bill (B. 1287) to amend section 1 of tbe act 
providing puntohment for ktllUig or assault¬ 
ing Federal offleers. 

It Is my understanding that this bill was 
introduced at tbe request of the Secretary 
of War. 

Under the extoting law, it to a Federal of¬ 
fense for any person to kill or assault any 
Federal ofltoer belonging to one of cpeelfloally 
enumerated groups .while engaged in the per¬ 
formance of hto ofliclal duttoe or on account 
of tbe performanoe of oOelal dutlse (U. 8. 
title eeca. 251^ 154). GeneraUy, tbe enu¬ 
meration conatots of law enforcement offloera 
such as United States marshals, personnel of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Secret 
Service agents, post office inspectors, per¬ 
sonnel of the Coast Guard, and other slaoilar 
officers. 

It Is the purpose of the statute to pro¬ 
tect Federal law enforeement oOtoers In the 
performanoe of their duties end, thereby, en¬ 
able a more effective euforoement of the law 
than might otherwise be the oaaa. 

In leeponae to a queMtUm contained In the 
foregoing letter. I desire to say that thto law 
applies throughout the United States being 
an act of Congreao, to not dependent on State 
leglalatlon, and does not vary with State 
laws. 

The blU under consideration would add 
persona in the Armed Forces to the enumer¬ 
ation contained in the existing statute. The 
restilt would be that to kill or assault a per- 
•on tat the Armed Foram of the united States 
while he to engaged in the performanoe of 
hto official duties or on aeomait of the per- 
facmaooe of hto ofliclal duttoe would he a 

The queetUm to propounded in the forego¬ 
ing letter, *‘Why this lagtototioix wee deshwd 
when tike MlUtary ffstaWHihmsint could usu. 
ally handle a ottuattOh Qt the kind Itaelf 
udtlioiit going Into the olvU courts.'* 

In reply I desire to eaU your attention to 
the foot that, while the MUttary Bstabltoh- 
ment eould handle Itaeu without going Into 
the civil courts any offense committed by a 
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mexyxlMNr ot the military parBoxmel, It has no 
JurUdlotion over offenaes committed by a 
civilian against a member of the military 
personnel. A civilian In such a case would 
be tried in the civil courts. Under existing 
law. If the murder or assatilt was committed 
in an area other than on a Federal reserva¬ 
tion, the appropriate State cotut would have 
Jurisdiction over the offense. If the above- 
mentioned bill Is enacted, the Federal courts 
would have cognisance of the matter. 

As the Secretary of War deems that this 
legislation Is desirable In the Interest of pro¬ 
tecting military personnel, I find no objection 
to Its enactment. I suggest, however, that 
there be deleted from the bill the following 
words: *'Any member of the auxiliary mili¬ 
tary police of the Army of the United States.” 
It Is understood that the auxiliary military 
police as distinguished from the regular mil¬ 
itary police is composed of plant guards who 
are paid by owners of plants and not by the 
Federal Government. This Department Is of 
the opinion that the proposed legislation 
should not Include any person whose com¬ 
pensation is not paid by the United States. 

Sincerely, 

Francis Biddle, 
Attorney Ocneral. 

Mr. Speaker. I also attach a letter 
dated June 10, 1043, addressed to the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the United States Senate by the 
then Secretary of War, Henry L. Stim- 
son, reading as follows: 

June 10. 1943. 

Hon. Robert R. Reynolds, 

Chairman. Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Reynolds: There Is en¬ 
closed herewith draft of a bill to amend 
section 1 of the act providing punishment 
for killing or assaulting of Federal officers, 
which the War Department recommends 
be enacted Into law. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
Is to extend the scope of section 1 of the 
act of May 18. 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
780; 54 Btat. 301; 18 U. B. C. 253). so as 
to include officers and enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and 
members of the auxiliary military police 
of the Army of the United States, while en¬ 
gaged In the performance of official duties 
or on account of the performance of their 
official duties. 

The mentioned section as It now exists, 
provides punishment for any person who 
kills, forcibly resists, opposes. Impedes. In¬ 
timidates or Interferes with certain Federal 
officers, including United States marshals, 
any officer or employee of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, post-office Inspectors, 
Secret Service operatives, any officer or en¬ 
listed man of the Coast Guard, and so forth, 
while engaged In the performance of official 
duties, or any person who kills or assaults 
any such officer on account of the perform¬ 
ance of his official duties. It appears that 
there Is at this time no appropriate Federal 
statute providing punishment In the case 
of such an act against an officer or enlisted 
person of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
or a member of the auxiliary military police 
of the Army of the United States, while en¬ 
gaged In the performance of official duties, 
or on account of the performance of official 
duties. It seems manifest that similar pun¬ 
ishment should be provided In case of such 
attacks against personnel of the military 
and naval establishments. 

Although section 1 provides only for the 
offense of killing. It is believed that the 
suggested amendment to that section would 
also have the effect of extending the scope 
of section 2 of the act of May 18, 1984 (48 
Stat. 781; 18 U. S. 0. 264), to cover officers 
and enlisted personnel of the Army. Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and members of the 
auxiliary military police of the Army of the 


United States In the case ot resisting, inter¬ 
fering with, or assaulting such personnel 
while engaged In the performance of official 
duties or on account of the performance of 
official duties, as section 2 by reference re¬ 
lates to assaults on all persons of the cate¬ 
gories named In section 1, of the act. 

The proposed amendment If enacted, will 
result in little If any. Increased cost to the 
Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there Is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation for the considera¬ 
tion of the congress. 

Sincerely yours. 

Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Speaker, I can assure the Mem¬ 
bers of the House Uiat the Department 
of Defense is now in favor of the prin¬ 
ciple of this proposed amendment. 


Nearly 3,300 Residents of the Twenty- 
second Congressional District of Penn¬ 
sylvania Take Part in Newspaper Poll 
of Public Opinbn on Current Issues 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Monday, April 9,19St 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker. 3.285 
residents of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties, comprising the Twenty-second 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
participated in the newspaper poll con¬ 
ducted by the daily newspapers .in that 
area. 

A breakdown of the questionnaires by 
counties reveals that 933 residents of 
Blair County, 654 of Clearfield County, 
and 1,698 of Centre County participated 
in the poll of public opinion. 

The tabulation of the 10 questions 
representing the views of 3,285 residents 
of this area follows: 


Yos No 


1. Should wo withdraw from Korea im* 

modlHtoly?. 807 1,098 

2. Should we drop the A-bomb now’ and 

take chanooa on Russia doing like* 

wise-;,..—-.-.. 679 2,142 

3. Should wc release the Chinese Na* 

ti(»nnlisl. Army and allow ChianB 
Kai-shok to wape war on the main* 
land HKainst the Chinese Reds?. 2,259 640 

4. Should Red Chinn be admitted to the 

United Nations?.— 406 USSO 

8. Should we exftect foreign nations to 
Bupplv the bulk of the United Na¬ 
tions armed forces?. 2,190 688 

8. Should we send American troops to 

Europe?... 1.717 1,462 

7. Should we defend our oullyinfr buses 
with air and sea power and keep 

our armies at home__ 1,726 1,164 

g. If nee«‘ssary, should wo draft W-year* 

olds?_ 2,220 960 

9. Should we have still price and waye 

controls applied at the same time?.. 2,266 867 

10. Should the President’s budget of 

171,600,000,000 be drastically cut, 
even If it uiciuis the cancellation of 
local nondefense projects?... 2,806 438 

Note.—M any participants did not answer all ques* 
tions giving as their reason a lack of sufUcieut Informal* 
tioD on the subject to vote InteUlgontly. 

A Study of the questionnaires dis¬ 
closes that about 25 percent of them 
were accompanied by explanatory letters 


either qualifying the vote on the various 
questions or discussing other subjects of 
national Importance. Many stated that 
this was the first time they had ever 
written to their Congressman, and some 
said they had never realiased that their 
opinions would be welcomed. 

A large number of the questionnaires 
that were accompanied by letters re¬ 
vealed that the conclusions reached fol¬ 
lowed a family conference or a discus¬ 
sion of the subjects with neighbors. A 
great many residents voiced their con¬ 
cern over the seriousness of world con¬ 
ditions and their effect on our standard 
of living, and our future as a nation. 

It is significant that not a single letter 
or questionnaire revealed a belligerent 
attitude on the part of newspaper read¬ 
ers. While there was constructive criti¬ 
cism expressed regarding some Govern¬ 
ment departments and individuals, yet 
the general feeling was to be helpful in 
our efforts to meet the present crisis. 

In thanking all those who returned the 
questionnaires, and especially the news¬ 
papers for their splendid cooperation 
which made the poll possible, I call at¬ 
tention to the fact that last year in the 
first poll conducted 1,876 residents took 
part, compared with 3,285 who partici¬ 
pated in this year’s poll of public opin¬ 
ion. Such an increase of Interest by the 
readers of the daily papers in this con¬ 
gressional district in the second annual 
poll is very gratifying. 


Parity It Not a Fair Guide at to What 
the Farmer Should Get for Hit Prodnett 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMIE L WHITTEN 

or MIBSISBIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I note 
those officials in charge of economic sta¬ 
bilization and price control are advocat¬ 
ing that parity be frozen so as not to re¬ 
flect increased costs which are being 
added to the sale price of what the farm¬ 
ers must buy. Some advocate forcing 
back to parity farm prices that exceed 
parity and freezing other farm prices be¬ 
fore they reach parity. They would 
make a sad mistake to undertake any 
such action. In the first place, parity is 
not and has never been a definition of a 
fair price. It was worked out by the Con¬ 
gress as a means of setting a floor or sup¬ 
port price on agricultural products to 
prevent depression and a breakdown in 
the national economy. The 90 percent of 
parity which is the support price for basic 
commodities may well be compared with 
the minimum wage which at 75 cents 
per hour is not considered by labor to be 
a fair price at all but a floor or mini¬ 
mum. 

Parity theoretically is supposed to give 
to the farmers the same comparative 
purchasing power as they had in the base 
period 1909 to 1914 but if that be true 
and if it does give him the same com¬ 
parative purchasing power with other 
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fiegments of population such as they had 
in the base period of 1909 to 1914, at that 
time the farmer did not have sulBeient 
purchasing power to provide himself with 
electricity or ordinary conveniences 
that others had. He did not have the 
automobiles that other segments of our 
population had. As a group the average 
farmer did not have purchasing power 
with which to provide himself with a 
home of equal convenience, including 
even indoor bath facilities to the extent 
that others had. During the base period 
it was the exception for the farmer to 
be able to send his boy or girl to college. 
Also, in the base period 1909 to 1914 land 
constituted the farmer's chief invest¬ 
ment and in fact was about 70 percent 
of the value of the farm. If he had his 
land, he did not need to buy much else 
in order to farm. 

Now. however, the value of the farm 
shown by recent surveys is about 45 per¬ 
cent land and 55 percent improvements 
including machinery which must be pur¬ 
chased at a high rate of cost, and in 
most eases, of short life. In the base 
period the farmer did not have to buy 
the very expensive farm equipment now 
necessary, such as tractors, threshing 
machines, combines, fertilizer distribu¬ 
tors, and the thousand and one things 
which are absolutely necessary to oper¬ 
ate a farm under present conditions, 
and. with the present labor shortage, 
such equipment is absolutely essential if 
he is to maintain his production, much 
less Increase it. In other words, during 
the base period 1909 to 1914 the farmer 
did not have to buy these things which 
must be paid for from the prices he re¬ 
ceives and as a matter of fact, on a com¬ 
parative purchasing basis, at that time 
he was unable to buy these things which 
are now more than 50 percent of his in¬ 
vestment in the farm, tn 1907, shortly 
before the base period, it would take 
about 9.7 years for the cost of operations 
of the average farm to equal the farm¬ 
er’s investment in the farm. Under 
present conditions, however, it takes 
only 2.6 years for the annual cost of op¬ 
erations to equal the investment in the 
farm. In other words his cost of opera¬ 
tion can cause him to lose his farm 
three times as fast now as in the base 
period. It is true that from the period 
1907 to 1947 prices for agricultural prod¬ 
ucts increased nine times, but durixig the 
same period the cost of operations in¬ 
creased 14 times. This is shown by sur¬ 
veys. 

The point of all this is that if parity 
would give to the farmer comparative 
purchasing power with other segments of 
our population, equal to that on a com¬ 
parative basis which he had in the base 
period 1909 to 1914, i': would not enable 
him to in any way meet on the whole the 
increased demands on such purchasing 
power which the operation of his farm 
in our day requires. 

All of this is to show that the word 
"parity" and the basis on which it is set 
up in no way is a fair guide as to what 
the farmer Should be permitted to get 
for his products in the market place. 
In fact 90 percent of parity as has been 
stated is approximately equivalent to the 
75-cent minimum wage. The average 


wage is around $U0 an hour and on the 
same basis farm products to be on a 
comparative basis would have to bemuOh 
higher than 8o**oalled parity. Some con¬ 
sumer groups may not agree with that 
However, the facts that absolutely can¬ 
not be overlooked by the Government 
and those interested in keeping a sound 
basis for Government operation of bal¬ 
ancing supply with demand and to pro¬ 
vide a sufficient supply of food is the fact 
that parity does not include or recognize 
costs of production. Tliose fixing parity 
do not have to. nor do they, take into 
consideration the farmer's cost. It is 
also true that those in charge of price 
control can fix prices without regard to 
the fanner’s cost of production. That 
does not mean, howr/er, that the farmer 
is not going to take into consideration 
such cost. If he is going to hold his farm 
and avoid bankruptcy he has to consider 
costs. If he cannot make cob'j plus a 
reasonable profit on any given commod¬ 
ity he will turn to another or limit his 
cultivation to that which is least expen¬ 
sive. There is no need for Government 
leaders to fool themselves into believing 
that he will be able to maintain normal 
production, much less increase his pro¬ 
duction. because to increase his produc¬ 
tion beyond his normal production, with 
present labor shortages and high costs, 
is to increase the unit cost, especially in 
view of the present requirements of ex¬ 
pensive fertilizers and other materials. 
Not only does he increase his per-unit 
cost but he depletes his soil or his farm 
plant. If. as the price-control authori¬ 
ties are threatening to do. they set out 
to let the costs of other things go up but 
prohibit such increased cost being re¬ 
flected in increased parity or prices re¬ 
ceived, if they freeze parity they will in 
effect reduce production when we need 
increased production. 

They can do that under the present 
law, but they cannot require the farmer 
to continue to produce at the present 
level, much less at a higher one. 

If there is no money to be made in 
dairying, many of the dairy herds will 
be sold and the milk supply will get 
shorter and shorter. We have seen that 
in times past. Already it is hard to find 
labor to do this exacting work, which 
must be done at all hours of the day and 
part of the night, 7 days a week. If 
there is no money to be made in buying 
feeder cattle and feeding them com and 
thereby Increasing the supply of beef, 
the people in the Midwest will quit buy¬ 
ing feeder cattle so as to increase the 
supply of beef or even to maintain it. It 
is difficult to get sufficient labor to chop 
and pick the present cotton acreage, and 
costs are terrific. How are the farmers 
’ to increase cotton production? Thus it 
goes throughout the whole field of farm 
production. The pressure is already 
great on the individual fanner to reduce 
his production because of the Shortage 
of labor, machinery, and fertilizer. In 
his patriotic desire to meet his obliga¬ 
tion the average farmer is trying to not 
only maintain but increase his produc¬ 
tion. But there is a limit as to how far 
he will or can go. He will pull in his 
production before he will lose money and 
eventually his fann. 


The trouble is that with the increased 
demands for food for the Army, with the 
tremendous expenditures of money in 
national defense, which is giving in¬ 
creased purchasing power to some seg¬ 
ments of our Nation, an unusual demand 
is being made on supplies of foodstuffs. 

There is Just more demand than there 
is food, notwithstanding the fact that on 
the over-all there is a greater production 
of agricultural products than ever be¬ 
fore. This is working a real hardship on 
people with fixed income. The answer, 
however, is not to out down production, 
which certainly would result from in¬ 
creasing the fanner's cost, but freezing 
his prices received at a level which would 
prevent such increased costs being re¬ 
flected in his market price. The price- 
control people are given lots of author¬ 
ity under the law. They do not have to 
recognize cost in fixing i^oe ceilings, but 
the farmer recognizes it He is forced to 
recognize it, and the price-control peo¬ 
ple are merely sticking their heads in 
the sand if they do not recognize that 
fact. 

This is no threat that I describe here, 
but a recognition of realities. I have the 
honor of serving as chairman of the sub¬ 
committee for appropriations handling 
agricultural appropriations in the House 
of Representatives. We deal with all 
agriculture. I am very much interested 
in agriculture and in the fanners but I. 
together with many others, felt that we 
would have all been better off had we 
frozen everything across the board at 
the time of the attack in Korea. Prices, 
wages, rents. We could not get the 
Congress to take such action. Since 
this was not done, however, there Just 
Is not any way for the Government to 
let costs of productoin go up. but freeze 
the price of farm products at a level 
which prevents taking into considera¬ 
tion such Increased cost and then get 
increased production. If they do that 
they will reduce production and make a 
bad situation worse. 

The Nation in this instance faces a 
fact and not a theory. Under our sys¬ 
tem of free enterprise we have provided 
by law the authority to freeze prices, but 
if costs go up, but the selling price stays 
the same, you will not have the same 
production, much less the increased pro¬ 
duction which after all is the only cure 
for our present difficulties. You may 
8ay,“Ratlon the supplies." That is easier 
said than done and supplies under that 
system dwindle rather than increase. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been 
assigned the task of getting increased 
farm production. If the Secretary 
would render real service to the con¬ 
sumers. Including you and me, by in¬ 
creasing agricultural production, he 
must urge recognition of these facts by 
the stabilization and price-control au¬ 
thorities. and it possible prevent them 
from taking any such unfortunate 
action as to let costs go up but not be 
reflected in the price received. 

We cannot have our cake and eat it 
too. At least. If the price received does 
not reflect Increased cost of production 
there will be even leas cake, and staple 
groceries as well. 
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Uaify Cmm* dw Hud Way 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

or MZOHXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, in the March 
17 issue of Collier’s magazine there ap¬ 
peared an editorial entitled *’Unity 
Comes the Hard Way.” 1 recommend 
that it be read by all who are interested 
in our Nation making a maximum mili¬ 
tary effort. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Unity Comxs the Haho Wat 

It seemB a long time ago. but actually It is 
less than a year and a half since the bitter. 
Intemperate dispute which had rocked the 
Defense Department for months reached Its 
climax with the firing of Admiral Louis E. 
Denfeld as Chief of Naval Operations. This 
was the signal that the fancy Dans, as Oen. 
Omar Bradley christened the supporters of 
balanced naval power, had lost the theo¬ 
retical argument over how the next war 
should be fought. Henceforth, the country's 
main defense was to be entrusted to strategic 
bombers. 

Well, the next war began on June 26. 1950. 
It forced the unified armed services to re¬ 
learn unity the hard way. It brought the 
military strategists back from theory to 
reality. And, at the sobering cost of thou¬ 
sands of casualties, it taught them some 
valuable lessons. 

It showed, first of all, that no military 
group can predict what sort of a war a 
next war will be unless, perhaps, their gov¬ 
ernment starts It. And the United States 
does not start wars. 

It showed that a country cannot base Its 
military planning on the hope of a quick, 
easy, one-weapon, one-shot victory. UN air 
power has been almost unopposed In Korea, 
yet air power has not won the war. There 
have been times when, to the embarrass¬ 
ment of neat theory, the UN forces were 
winning the war In the air and losing It on 
the ground. 

The next war has also demonstrated some¬ 
thing that the air-power enthusiasts were 
Inclined to forget: That the moral and po¬ 
litical consequences of using atomic weapons 
can outweigh the strategic value of those 
weapons. 

The champions of strategic bombing criti¬ 
cized the Navy for an exaggerated insistence 
on the Importance of close air support of 
ground troops. They saw the need of only 
a convoy Navy to haul men and supplies 
with Air Force protection. And they favored 
cutting the Marine Corps to a point near 
extinction. 

The Korean War. and the Inchon invasion 
In particular, showed the error of that think¬ 
ing. Even the fiush-deck supercarrier, which 
was scoffed out of its first promise of ex¬ 
istence, has been Justified and authorized. 

In saying this. Collier’s In not trying to 
revive any old arguments. We are not mini¬ 
mizing the great Importance of air power or 
ground power. We are not slighting the bril¬ 
liance and bravery of the men who have 
employed those powers in Korea. But we 
are glad to recall that this magazine opened 
its pages last year to men like Admiral Den¬ 
feld, Rear Adm. Daniel V. Gallery, and MaJ. 
Gen. Merritt A. Edson of the Marines, when 
their voices were officially silenced. We are 
glad to have published such articles as We 
Need Carriers and the B-S6, by Richard Tre- 
gaskls, at a time when reasonable compro¬ 
mise was not a distinguishing feature of the 
“Battle of the Pentagon.'* And we are par¬ 


ticularly happy, as all Americana miut be, 
that the disagreements among the high brass 
had not wrecked the services' morale or seri¬ 
ously damaged their fighting efficiency when 
the unexpected crisis developed. 

Now, In the light of Korea, it seems to us 
that, as one Marine Corps officer put It, the 
“fancy Dans'* were right. And it might well 
mean the salvation of freedom that this was 
found out In time. We would not be so cold¬ 
blooded as to call the Korean War a breath¬ 
ing spell. Yet since the threat of general 
war remains, it is fortunate that our mili¬ 
tary leaders discovered in a limited war that 
a flexible, balanced, well-rounded armed 
force is still needed. 

If further fighting breaks out, the aggres¬ 
sor and not the defenders of freedom will 
again have first choice of where and how It 
starts. So the free world must do more 
than exploit Its great latent strength over 
the long haul. It must be ready to meet 
fresh attacks with versatility and adapta¬ 
bility as well as with power. 

Let Its hope that these facts, which have 
been established at such high cost of lives, 
will not be forgotten by well-meaning but 
stubborn men In another series of Pentagon 
squabbles. 


Ghre MacArthor a Free Hand 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALXrOBMlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March li, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
news item which contains a report of 
Paul C. Smith, editor of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicle, in connection with the 
freeing of MacArthur’s hands, is very 
pertinent today. It is time to let a mili¬ 
tary leader fight the war and not a bunch 
of international politicians: 

The Edztoh Visits Fhont in Korea — ^Paul O. 

Smith Says MacArtkur Can Win ir He Is 

Given Freedom To Fioht 

(By Earnest Hoberecht) 

Tokyo, April 4.— Paul C. Smith, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, said today 
(Wednesday) In an Interview that the United 
Nations forces In Korea can win the war if 
permitted to attack across the Yalu River 
Into China. 

'T think the present forces In Korea can 
win the war against the Chinese Armies in 
Korea If they are permitted to liquidate the 
present military handicaps which result 
from those directives which prevent them 
from operating on the other side of the Yalu 
River,” said Smith, who visited North Ko¬ 
rea with Gen. Douglas MacArthur Tuesday. 

Smith gave his views on the Korean situa¬ 
tion after he returned from Korea, where he 
flew Tuesday with MacArthur. He jeeped 15 
miles into North Korea on the east coast 
with the United Nations commander in 
chief. 

war experience 

In World War II, Smith served in both the 
Marines and the Navy. He was a commander 
in the Navy at the time of the Japanese 
surrender. 

“With our forces in the Orient," he said, 
“all we need Is freedom to conduct a sound 
mUitary operation." 

He explained that this means that “when 
and If necessary, we knock out the supply 
lines of the Communist sources of power In 
Korea by air and sea. 

“This means a sea blockade of China and 
air attacks where required," he pointed out. 
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“I admit," he said, “there Is a calculated 
risk Involved with the possibility of yet an- 
o^er Intervention by Russia, but In view of 
Cmna's repeatedly stated determination to 
drive us from Korea, it seems to me that any¬ 
thing short of acceptance of that risk will 
Just result In no net gain for the antl-Com- 
munist forces of the world. 

FREEDOM TO FIGHT 

“These antl-Communlst forces, of which 
the UN units In Korea are both the spear¬ 
head and the main body must be given free¬ 
dom to fight as sound military leadership 
would normally fight or they are being sent 
to die for a Up service cause with their hands 
tied behind them.'* 

Smith said he was deeply impressed with 
General MacArthur. whom he had never met 
previously. 

“General MacArthur suffers only from two 
things,” said Smith. He listed these as his 
fair-weather friends and his very petty de¬ 
tractors. 

Smith said MacArthur suffered less at the 
hands of his petty detractors “because they 
really can't touch him much." 

Smith said General MacArthur possesses 
one of the “greatest vocabularies that I have 
ever encountered." 

“And.” said Smith, “he Impresses me as 
having even the greater distinction of know¬ 
ing what every word means." 

He expressed complete confidence in Mac- 
Arthur’s leadership. 

He paid tribute to the field forces serving 
under MacArthur. 

Smith said that in view of what Mao- 
Arthur and his fighting men In the field have 
had to work with, the American people can 
be grateful as hell to this leader and his men. 

Smith said after studying the situation 
and seeing considerable background mate¬ 
rial on the situation he was convinced that 
there has never been at any time a retreat. 

TOUCH TERRAIN 

He said that sometimes the United Nations 
forces were outnumbered as high as 20 to 1 
and had to fight their way out but they 
were only fighting in a different direction, as 
Marine MaJ. Gen. O. P. Smith had stated. 

“The terrain in Korea is as rotten and 
rough as I have ever seen,” the San Fran¬ 
cisco editor said. 

He said he was greatly Impressed with the 
evidence of complete unification of the 
Armed Forces under General MacArthur. He 
said he had observed this at both the top 
level and the working level. 

“The services work well together and un¬ 
derstand each other’s problems.” he said. 
“Every unit has done a hell of a Job.” 

Smith said he was convinced that the 
only thing General MacArthur needs—and 
which he should have fast—is clarification of 
the mission In Korea as well as Asia as a 
whole. 

“If our mission Is unification of Korea, 
then the thirty-eighth parallel Is not a 
proper political question and It is a tactically 
Improper military line.” 

Smith said, “One of the main Jobs of the 
American people, who are 7,000 to 10,000 
miles from the scene of the showdown. Is to 
see that the outfits here from MacArthur to 
the newest recruit, have the wholehearted 
support of the Nation and those allied with 
them in the United Nations." 

“It is difficult for anybody to keep his eye 
on the enemy at the front If he has to spend 
most of his time and energy pulling political 
stilettos out of hlB back," Smith said. 

He said he fully understood that there are 
political questions which can be decided only 
at the highest levels in the United Nations. 

He said he was convinced that this point 
is well imderstood by General MacArthur. 

But he said he was not convinced that 
some of those in high political quarters un¬ 
derstand the urgency of General MacArthur's 
position as a field commander. 
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**iUi « field commander/* Smith said, **he 
has every right to point up the urgency of 
the situation and to meet the situation on 
the strength od his own resources when 
there Is pussyfooting or quibbling and his 
over-all directives are inadequate or confus¬ 
ing/’ 

Smith said he has been Interested here in 
running down some of the so-called expert 
crttleiam of OHtnersl llacArthur and his staff 

ffUr example, he said, he had been Inter¬ 
ested in the charges that some of Ifac- 
drthur's staff had been with him too long. 

On the basis of hla eapwlsnoe here, be 
said he found this criticism completely in¬ 
valid. 

“I have been Impressed with the excep¬ 
tional competence of MaoArthur’s staff,** 
smith said. "This exceptional competence 
stems from the fact that they have been 
woKking togethar through thick and thin lor 
a decade. 

**Any idea that such experience and un¬ 
derstanding within a top staff is bad rather 
than good is to me contrary to practical 


Wsrid GoTcnuBCBt 
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IN TBS HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATXVES 

Monday, AprU 9,1951 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcoid, I wi^ to include the following 
article that appeared in the New York 
Times on April 7. 1951, concerning the 
position of His Eoliness Pope Pius XU 
on world government. The Pope stated 
that world government was in keeping 
with the traditional objectives of Roman 
Catholic doctrine which strives for peace. 
As a Catholic and supporter of the World 
Federation resolution in Congress, I am 
pleased at the Pope's position on this 
issue: 

Pon Backs Flaw warn World QovnuTiimrT; 

Sxzs It as a Mxans To Bstabush Psace 

ROMS, April 6.—Pops Plus XEZ praised to¬ 
day the principle of world government as a 
means to establish peace and bring about 
coUaboratlon among all the natioxu for the 
common good of mankind. 

The papal thoughts on that subject ware 
expressed in a wpawtSa to delegates from 22 
countries, including the United States, at- 
temSing the fourth annual congress of the 
World Pedwal Oovernmsnt Movement in 
Rome. Lord Boyd Orr of Britain is head of 
the movement, which has an estimated 
150,000 members in Europe. 

World government was in keeping with 
the traditional objectives of Roman Catho¬ 
lic doctrine, which strives for peace, the 
PegM said. A political organisation of that 
nature Is all the more n e c ess a ry today “If 
only to end the armaments race that for 
tens of years has been Gaining the nations 
and exhausting their resources with nothing 
to show for It,” the Pope declared. 

He warned, however, that world govern¬ 
ment must not be baaed on what he caned 
’‘mechanical unltarlaalam’* but on the 
teoader and more humane principles that 
take into consldwratlon and seek to safe¬ 
guard and promote the welfare of the in- 
dividxiAl within society. 

Although the Pontiff did not give a definf- 
tkm cd what he meant by *^meohanical uni- 
tarlanlsm,” it was clear from the contents 


of his speech that he wSs opposed to a 
federal organisation that would regard In¬ 
dividuals floerely as voters and not at peojde 
in need of both spiritual and material aid, 
which should be first and foremost the con¬ 
cern of a vrorld authority. 

As illustration of hla thoughts, the Pope 
deplored the fact that **in the national and 
constitutional Held everywhere today the 
life of nations Is disintegrated by the blind 
cult of numerical value.'* 

Be then added: “The cltlxen is a voter. 
But as such he is in reality no more than 
a \init whereof the total adds up to a ma¬ 
jority or a minority, which the shifting of 
some votes, even only one, siilBoes to upset. 
The voter does not count if he is only a voter. 
Of his position and his task In the family 
and in his profession no heed is taken/* 
The Pope implied that present systems of 
government, based as they were on the "nu¬ 
merical'* principle, had proved inadequate to 
cope with the problems of society and that 
a world organisation should therefore “de¬ 
part from the beaten track" and by taking 
advantage of the experience of history should 
be guided by "healthy social philosophy.” 


Harvard Offers Happy Hniitmg Groimds 
for Pinks 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 

or onto 

IS THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, with 
thousands of our fine young men suffer¬ 
ing and dying in distant Korea it is little 
short of terrible for us to give shelter to 
many thousands whose principal pur¬ 
pose seems to be to find fault with our 
country and our Qovemment. 

The following article which appears in 
one of orr leading newspapers on April 
8,1951, is very enlightening: 

Haxvaxo Orrxaa Bapft Huxrmvo Grodicds for 
Rxoa AKo Pmxa— ^Radical Profxsboxs 
Gxvxn Fan Bsxn Ukdxr Cloak or Academic 
Fxxxdom 

(By WlUlam Fulton) 

Oambridox, Maim., Ajum 7.— Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, going into the fourth century of 
operation as a> brains factory this year. Is a 
happy hunting grounds for communists, 
doctrinaire pinks, and radicals of all hues. 
Many of the professors are leftists who 
subtly instill their propaganda Into the bud¬ 
ding brains of the students.. 

Under the protective umbrella of aca¬ 
demic freedom the fomenting of subversive 
alien theories is allowed to go on immolested. 
Preiddent James Bryan Conant. a red-hot 
interventionist and globalist, has refused to 
curb radicalism on the grounds his peda- 
gogs should have freedom to search for the 
truth. 

OPT TRIAL RXCAU.XD 

In the opinion local law-enforcement 
oOcers and members of the legislature, the 
matter goes far beyond a mere question of 
academic dlsctusion among radical profes¬ 
sors and credulous students. 

Recalling the various spy trials, investiga¬ 
tors point out Cambridge is a focal point for 
subversive activity because of the many 
atomic energy specdalists here and vrork going 
forward on atosodc energy projmts. The 
projects are under way not only at Harvard 
but also at the neighboring Massachusetts 
Institute of Technol^ Which hae its share 
‘Of fellow trsvelefB. 


In their aeeesement of the dsniers involved 
local inveetlgators have not forgotten Alger 
Blse, former top State Departmmit oacial 
and Roosevelt adviser, went through Harvard 
Law School. Biss Is now serving a g-jrear 
sentence for perjury, In which his ciaades- 
tlne peddling of war eeorets to a Soviet spy 
ring was invdved. 

LAW SCHOOL mnna im 

It is the law school that la particularly 
under fire today. Samuel P. Sears, an 
alumnus of both the law school and Harvard 
College, now president of the Massaohusetts 
Bar Association, recently said he thought It 
about time Harvard deaned house and 
stopped enoouraging and playing host to 
the Oommtmlst Party. 

Sears Is not the only Harvard alumnus hot 
under the collar over the way affairs are con¬ 
ducted back on the campus, or "yard,” as 
they call It here. There la Increasing criti- 
elam, particularly among Harvard men who 
have sons fighting against communism in 
Korea while the Red doctrine Is allowed to 
flourish back at the old alma mater. 

ALUMNI Rinmx DONATIONS 

Alumni have refused to make donations 
because of tbelr strong feeling over the situ¬ 
ation at Harvard. 

Undergraduates in Harvard College with 
whom this correspondent talked admitted 
they knew of Communists among their fel¬ 
low students but were Inclined to mlnimlee 
the danger. They parroted their profeecors’ 
phrases about "academic freedom,** "search 
for truth,” “liberalism.” and the like. 

One student said when a leftist professor’s 
subject was remote from the political field, as 
for example geology, the pedagogue carried 
on his propaganda at "bull sessions” outside 
the classroom or by other aotlvitles, such as 
getting youtbs to attend meetings for some 
cause or other. 

This corroborated the findings of City 
Councilman John D. Lynch, banker and for¬ 
mer mayor of Cambridge. 

“I've talked with etudents.** be said. 
*n>ey tell me about profesBorB Inviting them 
to left-wing meetings, and then the first 
thing you know they are filled up with this 
evil stuff.” 

Lynch, who says the city of Cambridge is 
controlled by Harvard Influence, vainly at¬ 
tempted last fall to force the registration of 
all Commxmists in the vicinity. He did, 
however, succeed in having a copy of the dos- 
Bler, "Red-ucators at Harvard University.” 
placed on file for publlo perusal at the city 
Clark's olllce a few montha aga 

"Red-ucators at Harvard,” an exposi of the 
Communist-front afiUiations and connec- 
tloiiB of 76 faculty members, was compiled 
by the National Council for American Edu¬ 
cation, with offleea at 2 Maiden Lane, New 
York City. It sbofws aflUlatlon with Stallnold 
movements during recent years, principally 
ainee the end of World War XL 

The *‘Red-ucatorB” list was cbeoked against 
the Guide to Subversive Organlaatlona and 
Publioattons, printed on March 8 of this 
year under the auspices of the Congressional 
Committee on Un-Amerioan Activities. The 
Guide lists various organisations deemed to 
be "outright Communist or Communist-front 
enterprlseB/* 

Harvard faovdty members showed up with 
aSUlatlona with 12« communist fronts. 

The dieck against the congressional list 
revealed 84 on the “Bed-uoators** roster of 
Harvard were identified with Red facade 
groim>- Bomt have retired as **emeritus” 
■inoe the oenvaae was made but earrled on 
the front aettvitlei wMle workliig full time 
In the daesroom and are sUU earrled in the 
university catalofi, 

STAMRS and IROinW 

These 64 and the number of Communist 
fronts with which they have been affiliated 
are as follows: 



Comfort A. i , profei > of eleotrloal 
engineering, ig Bed-frcmt oonnectlone. 

Douglae P. Adame, visiting lecturer on 
Mglneerlng eoieneee and applied physics, 
two. 

Gordon W, Allport, professor of psychol¬ 
ogy, 12. 

Leona Baumgartner, visiting lecturer on 
maternal and child health, two. 

Francis Birch, professor of geology, two. 

Garrett Blrkhoff, professor of mathematics, 
one. 

Brand Blanshard, lecturer, one. 

Bart Jan Bok, professor of applied astron¬ 
omy, eight. 

Edwin G. Boring, professor psychology, 
three. 

Percy W. Bridgman, one. 

BISTORT PROFESSOR NAMED 

Clarence O. Brlnton, professor ancient and 
modern history, two. 

Charles F. Brooks, professor of meteorol¬ 
ogy, five. 
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Sidney Lovett, preacher, four. 

Charles B[, McDwaln, jur^essor of the scl- 
•noe of government, emeritus, 

James A. McLaughlin, professor of law. 
two. 

Klrtley F. Mather, professor of geology, as. 

TKntTT-MXlfE nOMTS LISTED 

nrancls O. Matthlessen, professor of his¬ 
tory and literature. 34. 

George R. Minot, professor of medicine 
(deceased), four. 

Samuel E. Morlson, professor of American 
history, one. 

Kenneth B. Murdock, professor of English 
literature, one. 

Gardner Murphy, fellow. 10. 

Dean Peabody, professor of architecture, 
one. 

Ralph B. Perry, professor of phUosophy, 
emeritus, 18. 

Walter Piston, professor of music, two. 

Roscoe Pound, former law school dean, 
two. 


- KECOKD A1855 

amazing hrlgatlon plan was approved by the 
^nate of the United States last year^and 
may very well have been passed by the Sen- 
^ article Is In print. 

^® mass of Americans have 

^^® ®®“tr®* Arizona 
project. Most of those who have heard 
twMn It primarily as a battle be- 

♦^****L States of California and Arizona 

for the use of Colorado River water_^wlth 

big. prosperous California seeking to deny 
little, underpopmated Arizona Its Just shari 
of this water. Public sympathy, therefore 
quite naturally goes to the underdog—to 
Arizona. The propagandists and lobbyists 
for this project have succeeded In keeping 
public attention focused on the have-versu8« 
have-not aspect of the controversy rather 
than on whether It is economically Justifiable 
or financially sound. What does the cen¬ 
tral Arizona project propose to do? Its pri¬ 
mary purpose is to rescue approximately 
150,000 acres of Arizona desert land which 


Jerome 8. Bruner, associate professor of 
social psychology, one. 

William H. Burton, lectiurer on the princi¬ 
ples of teaching, two. 

Allan M. Butler, professor of pediatrics, 
eight. 

Hugh Cabot, lecturer on human relations, 
six. 

Zechariah Chaffee. Jr., professor of law, five. 

Halvor N. Christensen, assistant professor 
of biological chemistry, one. 

John Clardl, assistant professor of English 
composition, two. 

Stanley Cobb, professor of neuropathol¬ 
ogy, one. 

Thomas C. Cochran, visiting lecturer on 
entrepreneurial history, four. 

Albert 8. Coolidge. lecturer on chemistry, 

22 . 

William J. Crozier. professor of general 
physiology, two. 

Edwin M. Dodd, professor of law, two. 

Frederick M. Eliot, preacher, 14. 

Kendall Emerson, associate In medicine, 
two. 

John K. Falrbank, professor of history, one. 

Alexander Forbes, professor of physiology, 
one. 

Carl J. Friedrich, professor of government, 
two. 

Wendell H. Furry, associate professor of 
physics, nine. 

James L. Gamble, professor of pediatrics, 
one. 

Sergei I. Gaposchkln, astronomer In the 
Harvard College observatory, two. 

Sheldon Glueck, professor of criminology, 
three. 

Avram S. Goldstein, Instructor In phar¬ 
macology, one. 

Walter Gropius, professor of architecture, 
two. 

Alice Hamilton, assistant professor of in¬ 
dustrial medicine, emeritus, 22. 

LINKED TO BIGHT FRONTS 

William E. Hocking, professor of natural 
religion, moral philosophy, and civU policy, 
emeritus, eight. 

Arthtir N. Holcombe, professor of the sci¬ 
ence of government, two. 

Bruce C. Hopper, associate professor of 
government, three. 

Mark de Wolfe Howe, professor of law, 
three. 

Josepf Hudnut, professor of architecture, 
three. 

Leland Hamilton Jenks, visiting lecturer 
on entrepreneurial history, one. 

Howard M. Jones, professor of English, 
four. 

Edward C. Kemble, professor of physics, 
one. 

Robert P. Lane, visiting lecturer on soci¬ 
ology, three. 

Samuel A. Levine, professor of medicine, 
two. 

Karl N. Llewellyn, visiting professor of law, 
three. 


George Sarton, professor of the history of 
science, 10. 

Arthur M. Schleslnger, professor of history. 

10 . 

Harlow Shapely, professor of practical as¬ 
tronomy, 20. 

Pitirlm Sorokin, professor of sociology, lO. 

Randall Thompson, professor of music, 
two. 

Hassler Whitney, professor of mathe¬ 
matics, one. 

John Wild, professor of philosophy, one. 

Payson Wild, Jr., professor of government, 
one. 


Arhona Reclamatbn Muddle 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALISORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Inserting in the Record the article en¬ 
titled "Arizona Reclamation Muddle," 
by Oliver Carlson, a very able writer. It 
should speak for itself: 

Arizona Reclamation Muddle 
(By Oliver Carlson) 

Reclamation Is a sacred word to the peo¬ 
ple of the water-hungry States of the Par 
West. Ever since the days of Brigham 
Young in Utah a hundred years ago. West¬ 
erners have been reclaiming arid lands and 
turning them into fertile farms and or¬ 
chards. Slowly and painfully they have 
learned how to impound the water from 
melting snows, from the occasional rains, 
and from mighty rivers such as the Colorado 
and the Columbia. The great urban and 
industrial centers of southern California 
would be nonexistent but for the genius of 
reclamation engineers. The careful hus¬ 
banding and scientific distribution of the 
Impounded water have increased the well¬ 
being of farmers and city folk alike through¬ 
out the entire West. 

Every Westerner knows this. That is why 
reclamation is a sacred word to him. That 
is why reclamation has become a potent 
factor In western politics. In recent years 
almost every ambitious politician, no mat¬ 
ter what his party label, has promised his 
constituents more water through greater and 
ever greater reclamation projects. 

For the past 3 years Congress has been 
considering the most fantastic reclamation 
project—as to scope, cost, and amount of 
land to be reclaimed—ever to be conceived 
by the United States Bureau of Reclamation. 
Known as the central Arizona project, this 


were put under cultivation during the war- 
boom days of the early 1940*8, and to supply 
water for a possible additional 100,000 acres. 

To achieve this rescue it is proposed (1) 
tr build a mighty dam on the Colorado River 
above Hoover Dam; (2) to build, below 
Parker Dam, 4 pump lifts which would 
raise 1,200,000 acre-feet of irrigation water 
to a height of almost a thousand feet; and 
(3) a network of aqueducts and canals for 
transporting this water over 315 miles across 
Arizona where it finally would be used to 
grow ordinary field crops. 

Here, indeed, is an engineer’s dream. Here 
is to be erected a mighty Niagara in reverse, 
with 10,000,000.000 pounds of water being 
lifted to a height of 085 feet every 24 hours. 
The amount of electric power needed Just 
to lift this water from Lake Havasu to the 
top of the ridge would be more than ample 
to power a thousand large factories or to 
meet the domestic needs of a city of hgif a 
million population. 

The cost of this amazing project was esti¬ 
mated by the Bureau of Reclamation at 
$738,000,000 in 1848. In view of the Bureau’s 
long record of underestimating costs, plus 
the Increased costs for both labor and mate¬ 
rials since 1948, it is a safe assumption that 
original costs on the central Arizona project 
would exceed a billion dollars today. This 
Is five times the cost of the Hoover Dam. 
many times the cost of the Panama Canal, 
much more than the cost of developing the 
TVA, and far greater than the cost of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

The area to be benefited is all within the 
State of Arizona, and the project would di¬ 
rectly benefit only about 25,000 farmers. 
Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman and 
his Reclamation Bureau’s report admitted 
that there are only about 6,000 farms within 
the project area and that, of these, 420 
farms contain 55 percent of the land to be 
Irrigated. In other words, the project would 
give benefits of more than $550,000 to each 
of these 420 large landholders, and of tens 
of thousands of dollars to each of the other 
5,600 farm owners. 

If the people of Arizona wish to make 
such magnificent gifts to a few of their 
farmers, we in the other 47 States have 
nothing to say about it. But when the 
entire bllllon-dollar cost of this project is 
to be borne by the taxpayers of the Nation, 
for the benefit of a handful of land specula¬ 
tors in Arizona, then the matter is very 
much our concern. And that is precisely 
what the central Arizona project proposes. 

Furthermore,.the Bureau of Reclamation 
insists that the Arizona farmers who are to 
receive the water can afford to pay only $4.50 
per acre foot for it. But, on the basis of 
the 60-year repayment period proposed, the 
cost of delivering this water would amount 
to $18 per acre foot annually—or approxi¬ 
mately four times the charge estimated by 
the Bureau. Here again the burden of cost 
would fall upon the taxpayers from Maine 
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to WasUngton, and from Minneaota to 
lltesisalppl. 

Former Senator Downey, of California, 
testified last year: 

**Central Arlaona land la worth at most 
$300 per acre • • * hut at $800 per 

acre, the whole Irrigated area of central 
Arlaona, less than 000,000 acres, could be 
bought for $180^,000, and the 100,000 acres 
at stake could be bought for $45,000,000.“ 

I find that the United States Agricultural 
Census for 1045 lists the total value of all 
farm lands and buildings in the State of 
Arlaona at $287,000,000. The original ex¬ 
penditures for the central Arlaona project 
would be almost three times that figure. 

There are times and conditions under 
which we cannot count the dollars-and- 
cents expenditures for a project. Could It 
be that the products to be grown on the 
rescued land are so vital to our national 
existence that we must not count the costf 
They are potatoes, wheat, corn, cotton, bar¬ 
ley, oats, and sorghum. Are these scarce 
p^uots? Quite the contrary—they are pre¬ 
cisely the ones which have been In over- 
supjfiy year after year. They are the ones 
for which the American taxpayer has paid 
out hundreds of millions of dollars for price- 
support iwograms precisely because they 
were a drugr on the market. To spend an 
additional billion dollars in Arlaona to keep 
these surplus crops on the market appears 
to be the height of economic stupidity. 

At this point readers may well ask them¬ 
selves how such a fantastic project can re¬ 
ceive serious consideration by Congress or 
be seriously proposed by the Department at 
the Interior and its Reclamation Bureau. 

First and foremost, this billlon-dollar 
project has vast political Implications. 
The project, it has been estimated, would 
take from 8 to 13 years to complete. A 
working force of from ten to twenty thou¬ 
sand people would be constantly employed 
within the State. The ntimber of Federal 
patronage Jobs would be very great, and the 
spending of a billion dollars In a State with 
a population of approximately 750,000 would 
give the party In power a complete strangle¬ 
hold over the people of the State. To land 
speculators, contractors. Jobbers, liquor 
dealers, gamblers, and \'Ulon bosses. It should 
prove a bonansa of fabulous dimensions. 
And a grab-bag pattern would have been set, 
which politicians and land speculators in 
other Western States would rapidly seek to 
follow. For there are still millions of po¬ 
tential Irrigable acres In the West. The 
Bureau of Reclamation has already Worked 
out plans for projects which would cost 
nearly $19,000,000,000. and It has on Its 
drawing boards an additional set of projects 
with an estimated cost of $20,000,000,000. 

Bere Indeed are projects to gladden the 
heart of every believer in the continued ex¬ 
pansion of big government. But It Is a 
frightening prospect to all others. 

Bernard DeVoto, who was born in the West 
and knows it well, called this development 
“A state of mind • • • that could pro¬ 
duce a national disaster. 

“The engineering projects in the Wrat (he 
wrote) amount to an American 5-year plan, 
60-year plan, and 100-year plan rolled up 
together. They are going to be carried 
through as far as the credit of the United 
States will permit. The western bloc in 
congress will see to it that they are, and 
Senator Douglas' superb and wholly futile 
attack on the last pork mil shows what the 
technique Is. What President Truman said 
about these projects on his western tour 
amounted to Just this: I bought the West 
2 years ago and l*m here to assure you that 
there is enough money so that you’ll be 
happy to stay bought. There is no party line 
In these matters, the only answer a Republi¬ 
can candidate would bother to noMke out 
West would be a promise to pay still more. 

“Meanwhile the 8-50-100-year plan calls 
for by far the largest expenditure the United 


States has ever made for internal Improve¬ 
ments. by far the largest St has ever m$de 
for anything except war and dMenae. mnety 
percent of its objeetlveok at this stage, are 
entirely hypothetical. An undetermined 
part of them are also fantasy, guess, mirage, 
dream, vision, hope; some part of them will 
fall: some part of them may turn out to be 
fairly large-scale disasters.” 

It Is l^h time that the people of the 
Western States look more closely at the 
reclamation projects offered to them by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and power-hungry 
politicians. Mo land should be reclaimed 
and irrigated at excessive cost, or to produce 
crops of which we already have a surplus or 
which can be produced cheaper elsewhere. 
There are tens of mlliiona of acres of cul- 
tlvatable land in the Midwest, the deep 
South, and the Bast which can be reclaimed 
at a fraction of the cost of western lands. In 
these areas the problem Is. simple—that of 
draining swamp lands and of building dykes 
and levees. „ 

A group of exporte at Stanford University 
who have been working on a water resources 
policy for the United States declared in their 
group report that “agricultural production 
in excess of its present output must increas¬ 
ingly rely on the area of the Nation which 
has a net surplus of preclpltaUon, 1. e.. the 
eastern half.” And they warned: “If Irriga¬ 
tion to expand farm production in the West 
should be given priority, the transfer of 
population westward would have to stop far 
short of what it otherwise might be * * * 
therefore, the use of water for agricultural 
lirigatlon should by no means have priority 
when It would curtail the desirable expan¬ 
sion of homes or Industry.” 

These experts further insisted: “In our 
view there is no longer (if there ever was) 
any economic or social Justification for sub¬ 
sidising Federal irrigation projects, whether 
by charging no Interest on allocated costs, 
leniency in levying interest-free charges on 
\uers of irrigation water, or by transfer of 
either surplus power revenues or interest 
collected on the power investment. These 
practices have been the source of waste of 
Federal funds, which will presiunably be 
multiplied many times if the practices are 
continued.” 

Arlaona has in Senator Eawxer W. MCFaa- 
XAifD (majority leader of the Senate) and 
Senator Casl Batdxn two astute and power- 
fiU champions of the fimtastio central Ari- 
Bona project. By political logrolling, trading, 
and through their key positions on the Rules 
and Appropriations Ck>mmittees, these Sena¬ 
tors were able to get their measure passed 
by a vote of 55 to 38. 

The present national emergency may give 
pause to many Senators and Congressmen 
before they vote for this measure again in 
1951. On the other hand, it is entirely pos¬ 
sible that politicians will attempt to tie it in 
with national emergency measures. 


Hakkff Co iiBi$t$ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GERALd'r. ford, JR. 


IN THE HOU8B OF RBPBBBENTAHVIS 
Monday, April 9, IBSi 
Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing editorial appeared In the April 4 
issue of the CShristian Science Monitor. 
If the United States is to assist India 
at this time, action must be taken by 
the Congress without delay. I hope the 
legislation will oome before the House 
so the entire membership can work its 
will on this Tital problem.' 


The editorial reads as follows: 

Maxnie Coirtciiiinrrs, 

Boms Mamham of Coagxaas who, on paper, 
are moat pasfelonatc anti-Ocanmunkts have 
found an extramsly cffactivs way of aaaklng 
Oommunlsts. It is to let 100,000,000 >pe<^ 
la India go hungry while Amtrloaas alt 
tightly and comfortably on a stored surplus 
of wheat amounting to levsral tlniea the 
funlns nssd in that land. 

Congress haa had before it alnoe Febrxiary 
12 a reoommsndatlon to give India a needed 
3000,000 tons of grain beeidae the roughly 
2,000,000 tons that nation Is huytng in the 
United States and 2,000,000 tons it is buying 
elsewhere. 

MeanwhUe, a great deal Is laid in many 
quarters about convincing the rest of the 
world of the advantsgee of democracy and 
free enterprise, about sCUtaig oapitaitsm in¬ 
stead of . 

In the state of Bihar In India the grain 
ration has been reduced below 0 ounoee a 
day and ia oonaidered leea than enough to 
assure survival for long of those who depend 
on the ration alone. Rtiief of swh condi¬ 
tions takes weeks even after shipment of 
grain Is authorised and other provinces are 
approaching similar distress. 

In such circumstances discussion of ideol¬ 
ogies becomes academic, but Communist in¬ 
citement end agitation thrive. So great an 
A-nerican as Senator Borah, an authority on 
the United States Constitution and its im¬ 
portance. said In 1984, “The people can’t eat 
the Constitution.” 

The people of India cannot eatlafylngly 
fill their stomachs with preachments on free¬ 
dom and opporiunlty if they have not the 
opportunity to eat. It rests with the Rules 
Committee of the Hoiue of Representatives 
to put on the legislative calendar a bill which 
would give them a little nourishing evidence 
of the free world’s efficiency and its interest 
in their fate. 


Nuw lf$ Meat Tax To Coalrol Inittion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CUFF CLEVENGER 

or OHIO 

IN IBB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 . 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by John C. Davis, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of April 7,1951: 

Now It's Meat Tax To Ooimun. ImxAnoir 
(By John O. Davis) 

According to a United Press dispatch from 
Washington on April 2, the House-Senate 
Economic Committee has Just released Its 
a nn ual statement. Attached to this docu¬ 
ment Is a report of suggeetlonB compiled 
by the emnmittee'e staff of economic experts 
and advisers. It contains a suggestion that 
the oommlttee recommend a luxury tax upon 
meat as a means of controlling inflation. 

Just how a tax that would increase the 
already high price of meat wotUd help to 
bold down inflation la a bit obscure. It be¬ 
comes more confusing when the average 
citlaen recalls that another Oovemment 
agency, the Office of Price Btabillxation. la 
busy thinking of ways and means to bring 
prices down, notably'that of meat, to con¬ 
trol inflation. 

PAPA Kwows Biet 

Doubtleaa in due time, our present pater¬ 
nalistic administration that would have us 
View things not as they ere but as we ere 
told they are by “papa” will get around to 
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explaining it all. Our proper function in 
this aocialiatio scheme of thing » is just to 
pay and pay but never question why. But 
the idiocy of one governmental body recom¬ 
mending taxes that will raise prices to con¬ 
trol inflation while another attempts to hold 
prices down to control inflation is .not the 
most startling piece of misinformation in 
this report. 

Justifying its reasoning for a luxury meat 
tax, the report explains that “from the sheer 
standpoint of production, meat, it has often 
been pointed out, is in reaUty a luxury food." 

Such a statement coming from a sup¬ 
posedly responsible Government advisory 
staff is not only amaaing; it is incredible 
In the Ignorance expressed of this Nation's 
agricultural pattern and the influence of 
that pattern upon ow American way of life. 

WHAT PAPA DOESN'T KNOW 

Meat and meat products—pork, beef, milk, 
cheese, butter, and eggs—are the chief in¬ 
come producers that give ow farmers the 
highest standard of living of any simUar 
group on earth. Any governmental tax that 
would raise consumer prices of these wovild 
curtail consumption and lower farm Income, 
already below parity with other branches of 
our economy. 

' If the clammy hand of taxation, which in¬ 
cidentally is the power to destroy a free econ¬ 
omy, were to fasten upon these items and 
grow strong enough to force farmers to 
change our pattern of agriculture, it could 
be a national calamity. As matters stand, 
we grow crops, feed them through livestock 
and eat the livestock instead of eating the 
crops directly from the land, as do the less- 
favored peoples of the world. 

It is our diet of high protein, carbohy¬ 
drates, vitamins, and mineral meat products 
that gives us the drive and energy that is the 
envy of the rest of the world. Even in coun¬ 
tries with living standards above those of the 
peoples who eat directly from the land, only 
the upper classes enjoy an animal diet com¬ 
parable to our average. It is one of the rea¬ 
sons those favored few are the upper classes 
since what you eat determines in large meas¬ 
ure what you are. 

CKONT FEEDING 

A change in our agricultural pattern that 
would produce a change in our eating habits 
might produce a class society here. Such a 
change would have fat political bureaucrats 
munching upon fllet mlgnons while the rest 
of us eat mush. 

Aside from its effect upon our diet a 
change in our agricultural pattern would 
have far-reaching effect upon our entire in¬ 
dustrial system. Consider that almost the 
entire refrigeration industry is based upon 
animal agriculture. You do not need much 
refrigeration if the diet is raw corn, wheat, 
oats, and potatoes. Four million of the eight 
million trucks in the Nation are engaged pri¬ 
marily in transporting meat and meat prod¬ 
ucts from farm to processor to market and 
our tables. 

The above are Just a few illustrations of 
why meat is not a luxury but a necessity in 
our American way of life. The staff of eco¬ 
nomic advisers that advised the House-Sen¬ 
ate economic committee otherwise must have 
been kidding—let's hope. 


Amendment to S. 1 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL J.KILDAY 

or TEXAS 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 6, X9S1 
Mr. KHjDAY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Wednesday, in the consideration of S. 1, 


I stated that at the proper time I would 
offer an amendment in connection with 
the Executive order providing for exami¬ 
nations of college students as a basis for 
deferment. At that time I submitted 
tentative language of that amendment. 
After further consideration I have de¬ 
cided to revise the language of the 
amendment. The revision does not ‘ 
change the purpose of the amendment. 
Should the amendment be adopted, local 
boards will pass upon educational defer¬ 
ments as has been the case in the past. 
That the language of the revision may 
be available to the membership prior to 
the consideration of the bill, I include 
the same, as follows: 

Page 46. line 13. add the following: 
“Notwithstanding any provisions of this 
act, no local board of the selective-service 
system shaU be required to postpone or defer 
any person by reason of his activity In study, 
research, or medical, dental, optometrlc, 
osteopathic, chiropractic, selentlflc, or other 
endeavors found to be necessary to the main¬ 
tenance of the national health, safety, or 
Interest solely on the basis of any test, exami¬ 
nation. selection system, class standing, or 
any other means conducted, sponsored, ad¬ 
ministered, or prepared by any agency or de¬ 
partment of the Federal Government or any 
private Institution, corporation, association, 
partnership, or individual employed by any 
agency or department of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment." 

Chips Are Down—the World Is Now 
in a Fight—Unless Every Man in This 
Room Stands Solidly Behind Our Na¬ 
tion’s Defense Mobilixer, Charlie Wil¬ 
son, and Helps Him Save Onr Country, 
There Will Be No Country Left for Us 
To SaveWrankW. Boykin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago, the Members of this House wit¬ 
nessed a scene depicting the ever-in¬ 
creasing costs of food—a problem which 
concerns every housewife in these United 
States. I have reference to five of our 
very distinguished women colleagues, 
who carried in food baskets containing 
the amount of food that could have been 
bought, in 1909, with a $5 bill, as con¬ 
trasted with what was bought in 1919, 
1929, 1939, and in 1950. 

Picturesque as was that presentation, 
the American people have, as yet, seen 
nothing that even approximates true in¬ 
flation of our own money or price struc¬ 
ture, as compared with what has hap¬ 
pened in many, many other countries. 
Drastic as we have found the increased 
costs of food stuff and other necessities 
and goods, I doubt if much of the in¬ 
crease in prices that we Americans ex¬ 
perienced, prior to 1960, should be 
classed as ti ue Inflation. 

Personally, I incline to the belief that 
the costs which previously so adversely 
characterized our price structure in the 


past 20 years were an increasing high 
level of prices, which were bound to fol¬ 
low in the wake of the higher standards 
of living, of higher wages, shorter work 
hours, and other factors that make up 
the American way of life which our peo¬ 
ple have enjoyed. 

In other words. I think that, up until 
last June, we were merely living in a 
high-price era. rather than in what 
others have come to know as an infla¬ 
tionary period. 

Mr. Speaker, when 1 think of inflation, 

1 do not have in mind an uncontrolled 
inflation—wrecking the price structure 
of a nation by debauching its currency 
to such a low value that it takes an as¬ 
tronomical sum to make even the most 
meager purchase. I know that our peo¬ 
ple here in the United States can feel 
inflation, and feel it badly, when prices 
rise and get out of line as little as from 

2 percent to 10 percent. 

I am. however, reminded of what a 
friend who, upon his return from Greece, 
told me but a year or so ago. He said 
that, in 1937, the drachma had a value 
of 111 to the American dollar—that, in 
1947, the same drachma had dropped to 
a point where it took 8,000 drachmas to 
buy one American dollar—^but that, in 
1950, and despite all the acknowledged 
benefits that the Marshall plan has 
brought to that little democracy, its in¬ 
ternal monetary system is debased to a 
point where there are now from 16,000 
to 20,000 drachmas to the dollar. 

To express it still another way—think 
of flguring your daily wages in *‘the mil¬ 
lions per day.*' and you will have some 
idea of the conditions that developed in 
Greece. There, a package of cigarettes 
now cost anywhere from 25,000 to 37,500 
drachmas—and a pair of shoes costs 
from 350,000 to 600,000 drachmas— 
while a suit of medimn-grade clothes 
costs well up in the millions of drachmas. 

More particularly, when 1 think of in¬ 
flation as it might come to us in Amer¬ 
ica, I am reminded of what happened 
in Germany, subsequent to World War 
II, when it required half a million Ger¬ 
man marks, which had been previously 
worth as much as 100,000 dollars in 
American money, to buy a single copy of 
a dally newspaper. 

In that never-to-be-forgotten period 
of German inflation, German paper 
money became so cheap that it had 
greater value when it was packed into 
bales, shipped across the ocean, and sold 
as scrap paper in the markets of the 
United States * * * than it did as 
currency in Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 need not point out to 
you that it is that very type of inflation 
that now threatens these United States. 
Neither must I stress the fact that it 
was the threat of that kind of inflation 
which caused President Truman, some 
ninety-odd days ago, to ask the Honor¬ 
able Charles E. Wilson, then president 
of the General Electric Co., to come to 
Washington to direct the Office of De¬ 
fense Mobilization—the most important 
office in the United States of America, 
outside of the Presidency itself. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization is 
charged, by Congress, with doing any and 
all things necessary to secure the peace 
and defenses of this Nation. Among 
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these are the establishment of fair, eotti- 
table, and effective controls over wages, 
prices, materials, and production. 

Mr. Speaker, no man in the history of 
this world, either in peace or in war. has 
been burdened with a more difficult task 
than that now confronting Mr. Charles 
E. Wilson. Director of 13efense Mobilisa¬ 
tion. 

By the same tcdcen, I doubt if in the 
history of this Nation a more representa¬ 
tive and disinterested group of Ameri¬ 
cans ever sat down to break bread to¬ 
gether than was that group assembled in 
the Speaker's private dining room Tues¬ 
day. March 13. at midday. 

The roster of the men assembled in¬ 
cluded not alone Oen. Omar Bradley. 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 
these United States, but Oen. J. Law- 
ton CcAlins, Chief of Staff. United States 
Army: Admiral Forrest P. Sherman. 
Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. Hoyt 
S. Vandenbmv. Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force together with the heads 
o:T other executive departments of Gov¬ 
ernment. and a score or more of Repre¬ 
sentatives and Senators—all members of 
House and Senate committees. 

They were assembled at the invitation 
of the Honorable Frank W. Boykin, and, 
aotl^ as cohost was the Honorable 
L. Mknsel Rzvbrs. Representative to 
Congress from South Carolina. 

All had come to do honor to Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson. Director of Defense 
Mobilization, and the resounding ac¬ 
claim which his name brought forth 
gave greater evidence than word can ex¬ 
press of the respect and esteem in which 
he is held by every man present. 

Mr. Speaker, your own generous, trib¬ 
ute and evaluation of the worth and 
merit of C. E. Wilson to his country in 
this crisis was second not even to the 
gracious and generous tribute paid him 
by Frank Botkin. 

Congressman Botkin told of condi¬ 
tions which face not alone this Nation 
but the whole world in this present hour 
of tension and darkness. 

He pulled no punches, either in de¬ 
scribing the situation which confronts us 
as a Nation nor in describing the back¬ 
biting and vituperation currently being 
leveled at the heads of Government do¬ 
ing their very best to bring us out of the 
depths of despondency and despair and 
lead us again into the valley of peace 
and national security. 

In telling his guests of Charles Wil¬ 
son. Prank Botkin described an incident 
that occurred at a dinner which he gave 
some years ago. President Roosevelt, 
who was scheduled to make an address, 
phoned to say that due to his personal 
fatigue at that moment, he b^ged to 
be excused from attending the dinner. 
He asked Frank if he could send Chailie 
Wilson. *‘the great president of the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Co., instead of coming my¬ 
self.” The President, however, told of 
how tired he was. and stated that ”You 
eouldnt get my chair up there without 
making a lot of preparation.” and so 
Charlie Wilson came over alone. ”And 
it was at that time,” Mr. Botkin said, 
”that I first got acquainted with him.” 

h'Jt. Speaker, there are few men that 
have ever walked across the pages of 


American history whose experience has 
been more peculiar, unique, and extraor¬ 
dinary. or more American than has been 
that of Charles Edward Wilson, who was 
president of the General Electric Co. 
from January 1. 1940, until he resigned 
on December 16.1956. 

Here is a man who spent his entire 
business career, except for such times as 
he served his country, with one single 
employer—at a time that saw the ever- 
expanding electrical industry develop in 
the United States. 

It was in 1899. at the tender age of 13, 
that Charles Wilson entered the employ 
of the Sprague Mectrie Co. of New 
York—one of the organizations which 
later went to make up the corporate 
structure of the General Electric Co. 
Since that time, he served in practically 
every function of that great business and 
industry—and on September 1. 1949, 
completed 50 years of service with the 
General Electric family. 

Mr. Speaker, these 50 years have seen 
not alone the electrification of Ameri¬ 
can industry and the home but they 
have, at the same time, seen the rise 
of the United States to a great indus¬ 
trial nation and a place of undisputed 
supremacy. 

Power, lighting, communications, te¬ 
legraphy, telephone, and radio, enter¬ 
tainment. Industrial and electrochem¬ 
ical processes, the Nation's transporta¬ 
tion. its heating and refrigeration, have 
all been transformed during the very 
time that Charlie Wilson has worked in 
the industry. There^is hardly an article 
of daily life that had not. in some wise, 
been touched by the great magic of elec¬ 
tric power. These are inclusive of all 
things from newspapers to carpets, hy¬ 
droelectric dams and electric blankets, 
the Nation's skyscrapers as well as its 
morning coffee. 

Due, in no small measure, to the gen¬ 
eration and transmission of electrical 
energy came the rising standard of liv¬ 
ing which we now enjoy and the Ameri¬ 
can way of life. Daring the first half of 
the twentieth century, the workweek has 
been cut from 61 hours in 1900 to a mere 
40 hours per week as of today. 

Mr. Speaker, the saga of Charlie E. 
Wilson is not the story of a man con¬ 
cerned, per se, solely with a great busi¬ 
ness concern, but rather with an era that 
characterized the entire expansion and 
diversification of American industry as 
well as with the forces that have made 
this country the greatest on the face of 
the earth. 

The General Electric Co., as is true of 
a great many business houses have long 
since ceased to exist as merely manufac¬ 
turers and sellers. Today many of these 
concerns are the driving forces in gov¬ 
ernment and in social progress. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government today 
has within its power the ability to in¬ 
fluence the course and the character of 
an private enterprise, and that is, in¬ 
deed, a heavy responsibility because it 
reaches Into every land and into every 
level of society. What Industry does 
today may be of historic stgnifioanGe 
whether it concerns atomic power at 
one end of the scale or the betterment 
of human relations at the other. 


Mr. Speaker, Charlie Wilson attended 
the elementary schools of New York 
City, and, at the age of 12, started his 
career as an office boy In the Sprague 
Bkeetrio Co. At Sprague Bleoit^, be 
moved.from poeltkm to position, and 
took the advioe of his factory superin¬ 
tendent 'Took forward and e^p your¬ 
self for the next jOb.” 

At night school, he learned cost ac¬ 
counting. general aoeounting, and en- 
rcdled in correspondenee courses, one 
upon another, in praetleaUy all phases 
of engineering. The eost of these cour¬ 
ses he paid by tutoring backward stu¬ 
dents in physics, mathematics, and other 
courses that he himself had previously 
completed. 

Through these years of hard work he 
equipped himself with the physical fit¬ 
ness necessary to meet every require¬ 
ment demanded of toose who, having 
built empires, now watched, with the sun 
at their backs. Charlie Wilson advance 
across the boriBoa 

He was named assistant to the vice 
president at about the time that Presi¬ 
dent Hoover was elected to office in 1928. 
Mr. Wilson's efforts were then primarily 
devoted, however, to the multitudinous 
problems of manufacture. In 1930 he 
was elected vice president of the com¬ 
pany and a member of the newly formed 
appliance sales committee. 

It was not until he was elected execu¬ 
tive vice president that he moved his 
offices from Schenectady to New York 
City. Two years later, in 1939, the board 
of directors of the great General Elec¬ 
tric Co. elected Charlie Wilson the fourth 
president of the company—^Into whose 
employment he had entered 40 years be¬ 
fore. He had, Indeed, proven a worthy 
suooesscxr to such men as Charles A. 
Coffin, Edwin W. Rice, Jr., and Gerard 
Swope—as well as a coworker with the 
world-renowned Owen D. Young, long 
general counsel and chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. Speaker, it Is unnecessary for me 
to recapitulate to you the tremendous 
labor pains suffered by this Nation in its 
attempt to give birth to increased indus¬ 
trial production in the prewar period of 
World War IL 

Time after time all efforts failed, and 
every board superimposed upon all 
others to bring up the Nation's produc¬ 
tivity—one after the other—bogged 
down. 

September of 1942 found this Nation 
in a death struggle to increase our na¬ 
tional production of war material. It 
was then that Charlie Wilson resigned all 
business connections, came to Washing¬ 
ton, and, at the request of President 
Roosevelt, became the Executive Vice 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
armed with complete authority over all 
war production. 

As wartime boss of the United 
States production effort Charlie Wilson 
achieved spectacular successes—and 
particularly so in the construction of 
aircraft, shipbuilding, munitions produc¬ 
tion, and in all othvr war abooutremeht 
programs. These began to reach un¬ 
precedented heights wbmi subject to the 
magic wand built of the experience in 
direction and production abilities of the 
new production boss. 
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When war ended his resignation wm 
finally accepted by President Roosevelt-* 
and, like Cincinnatus, Charles Wilson, 
returning to his plow, was again elected 
president of the General Electric Co. on 
September 8,1944. 

Long distinguished among his col¬ 
leagues for his creative ability in 
Industrial production as well as his dem¬ 
onstrated interest in expanding the 
distribution of goods to absorb unem¬ 
ployment and promote higher living and 
working standards for all, he stands 
today—preeminent in the field of hu¬ 
manities as well as of industries. 

Congressman Boykin stated that **The 
chips are down and the world now is In 
a tight place.” He challenged every man 
in that room ”To get behind Charlie 
Wilson.” and, as he put it “Help this man 
save our country—-or else there will be no 
country left to us to save.” 

Mr. Wilson’s response was modest, 
simple, and direct! 

He told his audience that he has. on 
more than one occasion, been accused of 
being “big business.” But, no one ever 
thought of Charlie Wilson as anything 
but a little fellow when he started in with 
Sprague, 52 years ago today. He saw 
General Electric Co. grow as this Nation 
grew—from the period that marked the 
horseless carriage to the present age of 
the atom bomb, high-frequency circuits, 
television, guided missiles, and supersonic 
speeds. 

In Ws boyhood, this America of ours 
was not even a first-class power. The 
world powers were Russia, Germany, 
Italy. Austria, Hungary, France, and the 
British Empire. No one ever thought to 
Invite the representatives of the United 
States to sit down at any round table 
discussion of world affairs. But, Mr. 
Speaker, America has traveled far—and 
It has traveled fast, and today we are 
classed as first in the family of nations. 

The last time our now Chief of Defense 
Mobilization came to Washington, he 
came down here to do a Job, and then 
return to his work. But, this time, he 
has made public announcement that he 
has retired from Gteneral Electric, and 
has come down here to do a job that 
was so stupendous that he himself 
doesn’t know whether he can do it or 
not. But the American people know 
he can. 

He has Intimated that he has no mis¬ 
givings whatever as to the ability of our 
Nation to produce all the physical goods 
that we need to secure our peace and our 
defenses, and that this Nation, will be 
reasonably mighty by the end of this 
year—and that in another 2 years, it 
will be so mighty that neither Russia, 
nor any other nation in this world, will 
even bother us. 

Mr. Wilson, in his report to the Nation 
made it clear that our potential produc¬ 
tivity is so great, that we can ultimately 
impose our military production on top 
of our civilian economy, and, without 
so much as affecting our normal life. 

He has, however, given full warning 
that Inflation is the thing that could 
destroy our great might. It is to that 
end that we must hold down all prices, 
labor, agricultural, and all others, and, 


at the same time, keep all costs and 
prices in balance. 

It is Charlie Wilson’s faith that the 
dignity of man Skhd of labor was bom 
into the bone and the sinew of every 
American. He would be untrue to his 
own character if he should fail in any 
position which he might hold—to sit 
down and discuss fairer and justly all 
labor grievances with any representa¬ 
tives of organized labor that the rank 
and file saw fit to nominate to discuss 
that question with him. 

Charles Wilson was a laborer and a 
member of a labor union—and is proud 
of it. And I am happy to learn that 
some of the differences that precipitated 
a sharp controversy between the mobili¬ 
zation director and labor representatives 
apparently have been resolved. 

When at President Truman’s request. 
Mr. Wilson left General Electric to take 
over the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
he. and those associated with him in the 
defense effort, approached the job—not 
as leaders of Industry or of agriculture— 
not as lawyers—not as doctors—not as 
engineers or as economists. They ap¬ 
proached all problems which confronted 
them first, and last, as Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, next to the Russian 
Comintern, the greatest enemy of this 
country is inflation for. like a prairie Are, 
it will inevitably consume every last thing 
that lies in its path. Millions of wage 
earners today are asking themselves the 
question. “How can I provide food for the 
table in my home and pay for the other 
necessities of life in the face of the ever- 
increasing and rising costs that confront 
us each succeeding day?” 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out, as Mr. 
Wilson has. that the Nation’s budget 
this year is in the round sum. of $71,000,- 
000,000. These appropriations could be 
dissipated in the form of higher prices 
without adding one iota to the defense of 
this Nation. t 

Take the price of a pair of combat 
boots. Prior to Korea, they sold at $5.72, 
yet these same boots today cost our de¬ 
fense services $11.61—or an increase of 
nearly 100 percent. Twelve-ounce twill 
serge, which was bought for uniforms 
in May of 1950, for $3.54 a yard, is today 
costing $6.69 per -ard—or an increase of 
88^ percent—while cotton twill has 
jumped from 46,8 cents per yard to 
nearly 86 cents per yard. 

During the same period. Garand rifles, 
which 9 months ago, cost a mere $41 each 
are currently quoted at $64—^while 
Bailey bridges have jumped from 
$37,000 to $55,000 per unit. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to mention here 
that all the taxes that we in the Congress 
have been asked to levy, if inflation is not 
controlled, would not even be able to 
meet the cost of providing for the Na¬ 
tion’s defenses, to say nothing of all other 
services. 

Now of course it is unnecessary to tell 
you that all of these increases in price 
are not attributable altogether either to 
the cost of raw materials or the labor 
necessary to the production thereof. But 
if and when labor costs are Increased, 
material costs are likewise increased— 
distribution costs are increased—and the 
ultimate prices to the consumers are in¬ 


creased. It is the ultimate consumer— 
be he a farmer, an Industrial worker, 
or the Government Itself, who buys the 
goods and pays the bill. 

Were we to make an extensive grant 
or generally increase wages or costs in 
any line whatever, be it agricultural, 
manufacture, transportation, or distri¬ 
bution-increased selling costs would 
follow, just as surely as night follows day. 

Then, with newer and still higher 
prices prevailing in the consumer mar¬ 
ket. immediate outcry would be heard— 
and justifiably so—for further wage in¬ 
creases all across the board and a still 
newer price spiral generated. 

When control of prices across the 
board is established, the responsible offi¬ 
cials acknowledged that was not the ideal 
procedure to follow with respect to cer¬ 
tain groups of labor and certain com¬ 
modities. But they had to start some¬ 
where to establish a cut-off point—and 
time has already proven that what they 
did was the wise thing. 

Of course, the OfBce of Wage Stabil¬ 
ization, within the Defense Mobilization 
set-up. was faced with an accomplished 
fact when they agreed to grant a 22-per¬ 
cent increase to the United Mine Work¬ 
ers of America. That contract had been 
signed, sealed, and delivered, and it was 
not in their power to abate the same. 

If the price of automobiles and trucks 
are advanced, the cost of all Army motor 
vehicles go up in proportion and Federal 
taxes will have to be raised still higher 
in order to get the money with which to 
procure them for our armed services. 

Mr. Speaker, we must remember, at all 
times, that our armed services use many 
articles and goods that are used in every¬ 
day civilian economy—motor, oil, gaso¬ 
line, hardware, metal goods, motor ve¬ 
hicles. clothing, shoes, and other items. 

Uncontrolled and sharp competition 
between civilian use and defense needs 
could only result in higher prices, and 
hence, in higher taxes. 

It is because of these facts, that we 
must control inflation by the application 
of price and wage controls, and the allo¬ 
cation of materials. The policies es¬ 
tablished to carry out these controls 
cannot be arrived at by any commit¬ 
tee gathered around a table, each man 
representing some special interest or 
some special group. 

They must be determined altogether 
with a view to what is best for our Na¬ 
tion and its future security. 

These controls must be determined 
fairly, equitably, and dispassionately, or 
else we shall And ourselves engulfed In 
an economic chaos, from which, to my 
mind, there can be no other but a tor¬ 
tuous escape. I believe this Is what 
Charles Wilson and his associates are 
trying to do. Let us support them in 
doing it. ^ ^ 

Mr. Speaker, this job has got to be 
done—that it is a tremendous task and 
can be done only by someone like Charles 
E. Wilson, whose leadership, broad 
vision, and wealth of experience, when 
translated into action, programs will 
be carried out in behalf of the conser¬ 
vation of the taxpayers’ dollars, the 
Nation’s security, and the peace of the 
world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

liOM.GEitAlAR.FORD.JR. 

IN TBN BOOBS OF RSPRSBENTATIVIB 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Ut. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the follow¬ 
ing article by Fulton Lewis, Jr., which 
appeared in the Grand Rapids Press, has 
created considerable interest in and criti¬ 
cism of such Government policies among 
citizens in western Michigan. So far I 
have been unable to find any logical 
answer or explanation. 

Mr. Lewis* article is as follows: 

Probe or XTmitsd States Gold Pouct Would 
OUTDEAW KETAUVER 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

Wasbzmoton.—J udging from the mall re¬ 
sponse to my comments In this space on the 
Oovemmeot’s silly policy of selling gold to 
foreigners for $16 an ounce, a public hearing 
on Federal monetary policies might even out- 
drsw Senator XBrAUVss. 

I pointed out that foreign governments and 
Individuals can buy United Gtates gold at 
$86 an ounce and resell it in Europe and else¬ 
where at $67 an ounce. I have since found 
that I was slightly out of step with fiscal 
realities. United States Treasury Depart¬ 
ment losees, as noted herein previously, were 
about $1,000,000,000 annually. 1 figured low 
on all counts. 

BOSOVB SUTS VOS $SS, THEN SELLS rOB $70 

Befined gold can be bought for $86 an 
ounce from the Treasury, but instead of be¬ 
ing purchased at the rate of a billion dollars 
annually, foreign buyers are gobbling It up at 
the rate of two billicm. As for resale value 
overaeaa, $67 an oimoe la merely the bargain¬ 
ing price. Xipnrts say the normal overseas 
asking price for an ounce of gold is probably 
closer to $70 an ounce and that if you find 
someone who la really greedy, you can get 
more than $100 an ounce. In fact, the British 
Oovernment, which buys large quantities 
from our Treasury Department, has set a 
monetary value of $101.17 an ounce, accord¬ 
ing to United States Mint figures. 

If you have a pot of gold—and you are 
toeaUng the law if you have—the thing to 
do, if you want to make a neat profit. Is trot 
over to France and sell it. Bven better, set up 
a dummy corporation with offices overseas 
and then you can buy and sell gold legally. 
Smuggling gold out of this country Is on the 
increaae, but customs officials are alerted to 
examine anyona wandering around the docks 
looking as if he had lead in bis pants. 

ALL OnSAMD AMtSOOCA JSAXE VATKEWT IN COLD 

Some countries, including Russia, demand 
gold when we buy anything from them—and 
that is where you and I, as taxpayers, take a 
beating from the low evaluation of gold. For 
instance, less than a year ago an ounce of 
gold would have bou^^t 60 pounds of tin. 
Today It will buy 18 pounds. The same ap¬ 
plies to raw rubber and other industrial ma¬ 
terials purchased overseas. If the Treasury 
Department hiked tq> the value per ounce of 
United States gold to somewhere near the 
world market, we wouldn't be taking such a 
beating from foreign traders, but with 
United States gold stabilixed at $85 an ounce 
foreign traders can continue to hike the price 
of their goods and we must continue to shell 
out more gold to pay for It. 

Current shipments of gold per week out 
of the country average almost as much gold 


as la now produced in the United States In a 
year. Back in 1888 the British abandoned 
the gold standard. Gold was worth $20.87 
an ounce then. We shelled out so much of it 
to the British that In Uaj of l$88‘Ooni?oss 
passed a law natlonaUslng gold tradbig and 
making It a crime for a {wivate United States 
cltlsen to trade in gold. 

BUTmO oa SELLSIO, WE EMD UV ON SnOBT END 

In view of current headlines. It Is interest¬ 
ing to note that at that time the RFC started 
buying back, at $86 an ounce, most of the 
gold we had sold to the British for $20.87, 
which may acco\mt tox some of the weird 
fiscal policies still practiced there today. 

Only gold-backed currency rates high In 
the world today. This is even more trtie 
when war threatens. Everybody wants gold. 
In the United States there is the general 
feeling that most of the gold In the world Is 
buried at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Bere are the facts: Our total supply of 
gold on the basis of rim $86-an-ounce ytioA 
would pay for less than one-third of the 
1062 budget now before Congress. In fact, 
gold buried in Fort Blnox and elsewhere 
backs up less than 10 pmcent of the money 
In circulation today, and this does not in¬ 
clude the billions of dollars worth of Gov¬ 
ernment bonds extant. 

Everybody but us taxpayers makes money 
from our low gold price. India, Britain, Rus¬ 
sia. France, and other nations sell us goods 
for gold at $35 an ounce. At the same time 
we ship Marshall-plan oountriae goods and 
machinery paid for with American dollars. 
Then the Marshall-plan countries sell the 
goods and machinery to Russia and to one 
another for gold that brings over $100 an 
ounce. While they build up their goM re¬ 
serves, ours are depleted. 

Since the British devalued the pound some 
16 months ago—a step similar, in result, to 
going off the gold standard in 1088—^the 
United States has lost the equivalent of 80 
percent of all the gold produced in the 
United States in the last 150 years. If the 
British can hold off for another 20 years, 
maybe we can get more gtfid mines operating 
in the United States so we can build up our 
supplies again tor another raid on Fort 
Knox. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 

or OHIO 

IN THE BOUSE OF REFBESENTATTVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricohd, I include the following article 
by Philip W. Porter, from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of April 7,1951: 

POETEE ON PEXOB OONTEOL—WAILI AND MOANB 
Feoai all Sidbs Indicate That It Should 
End Soon—I r not Soonee 

(By PhUip W. Porter) 

The attempt price control was expected 
to end In a farce, but It has reached that 
atage even sooner than anticipated. Al¬ 
ready, though all the red tape, gobble-dy- 
gook and enooplng joba haven’t even beei 
filled, the algns M disintegration are evi¬ 
dent. And 1^ before the law esplrea June 
80 you’U begin to hear eriea from many 
quaitere that It ought to be eorapped. figieed 
the dayl 

One particularly poignant wall la already 
coming from the union bosses, who ware 


long the principal advocatee of price control. 
What they rei^y wanted wue price control 
without u$i$ bontrdl; they also hoped to 
call the ilgAala m the top office. However, 
wage control la in the law, and Oharlaa Wll- 
aon, whom they can*t Intimldale, la in the 
top office, ao they are now ylpping their heads 
off. 

Another groan la coming from the cotton 
bloc, which reeenind Ita ceUlnga bitterly and 
you can bet It wont be long before the Con- 
greeemen from the cattle raising States wUl 
also be moaning, tor OPS has already nicely 
loused Up the meat growing and ilaugbtar- 
Ing buslnaaa, just aa did Its predeoesaorai, 
OPA. 

Farmers $re not delivering as many cattle 
to be ilaughtered. Signs of skirting the law 
are appearing In upg^lng of poor quality 
meats and Inelatence on tle-lne with ecaree 
Items. Packing-house managers are going 
enmy with the silly and useleea bookkeeping 
required to fix profit margins and it wont 
be long before OPS will be dlsoovetlng there 
is a black market. It oouldnt be otherwise. 

WINE uNPOPULAanr oontest 

If ever there was a piece of unpopular leg- 
lelatlve nonaenae, this le It. A recent Gallup 
poll ahowed that 76 percent were dlsaatlefled 
with It and 86 percent expected prices to 
go higher. Most of them had the silly no¬ 
tion, cultivated by poUtlclane who flaunted 
the magic word "controls" before the voters, 
that all we needed to reduce prices wee for 
Congress to pass a naw law. They found out 
differently. Congreis cant repeal or amend 
the Uw of supply axid demand. 

The afore-mentioned grotqM are opposed to 
the price-wage control law for special selfish 
reasons. But you dont need any better rea¬ 
son than this; Prices can’t be fixed except 
In a slave state, with a policeman watching 
every family, or a docile country where every¬ 
body obeys without thought of self or re¬ 
sistance. Since we are adequately supplied 
with eelflabneaa and algns of reslstsnoe are 
many, prloe-flxlng baa already degenerated 
Into Just a roost for more Job holders and 
paper-puahera. People generally are either 
Ignoring it or Just plain confused as to what 
It’s all about. Who can make any sense out 
of the mumbo-Jumbo? 

PBICX INDEXES DBOD 

Meanwhile, the most Ironic possible thing 
Is happening. Weekly and monthly price In- 
deaes are dropping. Retailers are suddenly 
getting inventory-happy and starting to ad- 
vertlae some big price cute. The televlalon 
industry la already knocking prices down In 
large chunks and big electrical appliances are 
also going begging. There are ample algns 
that buyers have zipped up their poeketbooks 
after the scare splurgea of several months 
ago. It’D similar to what happened In early 
18$6. The folks who helped accelerate the 
inflation by buying too much all at once are 
Already helping produce a slowdown In busi¬ 
ness. Tbe^vt already bought and are now 
paying. 

This notlceahle slowdown, widely com¬ 
mented on by business analysts, hasn’t shown 
up yet aa much as it will soon In all the 
Indexes, but la noticeable even now In food. 
The Dim A Bradatreet index la down tor the 
third week, the loweet since the controls were 
applied. And don’t foiget that most food was 
not controlled. It started down without arti¬ 
ficial wand-wavlng, of its own accord, be¬ 
cause the demand was leaa. Simple, Isn’t it? 

EAT BAOE or CONTUSION 

So, while Mika DlSalla’a operatives are Just 
getting into high gear with nonunderstand- 
able dlreetlves, juaric-upa, marit-downe, and 
all-out rat race ctf confualim, deaigaW in 
theory to keep prloea from gohat up, pricee on 
plenty of iteme are eliding down faet, and 
others are likely to drop In the future. Bow 
silly can you get In dovermnentT We need 
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this expensive prloe-eontrol machlneryt oon* 
plete with new Job holders, as much as a hole 
In the head. 

All we need right now la allocations of 
scarce metals and other materials used in 
production of war goods. Yet OPS Is fretting 
around about the price of potato chips, park¬ 
ing lot fees and flowers. Such stuff Is pea¬ 
nuts, merely an annoyaxme. How could It 
affect the general price lem? 

WeU, I suppose the boys drawing Federal 
checks, putting new titles after their names 
and writing letters to each other, have to 
do something to look busy. 


American Air Power in a Stm^gle With 
Soviet Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P.KEM 

or MISSOtTXZ 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), J9S1 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an article by 
Maj. Alexander P, de Seversky entitled 
*‘Reds Can’t Shift Base Once War Has 
Started,” which appeared in the New 
York Journal’American March 26. 1951. 
I believe Major de Seversky’s comments 
deserve national attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Beds Can’t Skift Base Once War Has Started 
(By MaJ. Alexander P. de Seversky) 

American air power of the right kind and 
the right size could knock out the war¬ 
making Industry of Soviet Russia. That 
much Is conceded even by most military men 
who are skeptical about all-out aerial 
strategy. 

But what good will It do to disarm the 
Soviets In Russia, they ask, If Stalin can 
occupy Western Europe, organize Its Indus¬ 
trial potential, and continue aggression from 
the new base? 

The picture that our top military men are 
trying to sell to the American people Is 
roughly this: After our atomic attack, Soviet 
industry In ruins at home, but the Soviet 
regime still supreme, resting on economic 
strength beyond Its own frontiers. It will 
function even better, some of them warn, 
from Its new Industrial citadel. 

SAME OLD RTORT 

This argument has a familiar ring. We 
heard It In the final stages of our war with 
Japan. As the Industrial set-up on the Mi¬ 
kado's home Islands crumbled to ashes under 
the concentrated B-29 offensive, our old- 
style strategists refused to see the possibility 
of victory. 

Japan, they pointed out, still had a great 
Industrial base and some 6,000,000 fresh and 
well-equipped soldiers In Manchuria. Its 
war machine would simply be moved to Man¬ 
churia. and the struggle would go on for 
years. 

Events quickly showed how grotesque was 
this concept. Having been thoroughly dis¬ 
armed at home. Japan gave up, though Its 
Manchurian potential was still Intact. With 
the homeland reduced to Impotence, It be¬ 
came politically and psychologically Impos¬ 
sible to continue the contest from an alien 
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It was because of this fallacious concept 
and the archaic belief that a war cannot be 
won without a show-down bayonet battle 
that our leadership was so anxious to draw 
Stalin Into the Pacific war. 

To buy Stalin’s entry, we paid through 
the nose with vast concessions to the So¬ 
viets In Manchuria. We are still paying 
through the nose by the appalling casual¬ 
ties In Korea. Let It be remembered that 
Chinese Communist victories and our pres¬ 
ent desperate position In Korea are the di¬ 
rect result of those concessions. 

Yet the very military men who were so 
tragically wrong 6 years ago are urging the 
selfsame fallacy today. They insist that 
Soviet Russia, though knocked out at home, 
could maintain the struggle from Western 
Europe. That Is 'vhat I deny. 

They forget that a regimented dictatorship 
cannot survive once its aura of invincibility 
at home is destroyed. Even In normal times 
the Kremlin needs huge armed forces, a 
colossal secret police system, a great empire 
of concentration camps to hold Its subjects 
in line. 

WZLL NEED HOME ARMIES 

How long will It hold them once Its Indus¬ 
tries are wrecked, communications smashed, 
all normal life disrupted, while American air 
forces cruise at will In the Russian skies? 
How long will the restive satellite peoples of 
Eastern Europe continue to obey their hated 
Communist masters under those conditions? 

With industry halted and life paralyzed by 
punishment from the alt. Russia will be 
rocked by explosive discontents and perhaps 
revolutions. The Elremlin will need Its best 
armies for domestic use. It could not pos¬ 
sibly sustain the fighting spirit of its troops 
abroad In any case, each soldier knowing that 
his loved ones at home are caught In a mael¬ 
strom of disorder, hunger, and violence. 

We know that Moscow today is obliged to 
use drastic measures to Isolate its occupation 
forces In Germany and Austria from the local 
population and to stop the epidemics of de¬ 
sertion. If this Is true In relative peacetime, 
with the Kremlin’s prestige higher than ever 
before, how will it control Its occupation 
forces under continuous air attack, the home 
base destroyed and the regime’s pretensions 
of unbeatable power discredited? 

riNAL BLOW FROM AIR 

When the Soviet octopus has been struck 
in Its heart. Its tentacles around other coun¬ 
tries will fall limp. Only superior strategic 
air power can deliver that blow. 

Our military spokesmen Insist that the 
Russian army, after Its own country has been 
devastated, can pick up its stockpiles, shift 
bodily to Europe, Impose Itself on western 
civilization and live happily ever after. 

More than that, they Insist that the In¬ 
vaders can then proceed to transform 
Europe’s Industries Into an Industrial power 
superior to that of the United States. If the 
Russian soldier-peasants can perform such 
a miracle, then there is some magic In com¬ 
munism after all, and the free world Is 
doomed anyhow. 

But no such miracle would transpire. 
Stripped of prestige and productive capacity 
at home by our Air Force, the Soviet regime 
would cease to be a military treat. Its efforts 
to create a new Industrial base could readily 
be canceled out by selective bombing. 

Its transport and communications could 
be cut faster than they could be rebuilt. 
Life would In effect be brought to a stand¬ 
still by such aerial siege. Stalin’s armies 
would then be open to leisurely and syste¬ 
matic suffocation from overhead and would 
deteriorate Into a helpless mob of displaced 
persons. 

True, air siege means a certain amount of 
destruction by bombing. But how about the 
*'slow retreat” by inadequate American and 
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Mlled ground forces? We need only look at 
devastated Korea to realize what this would 
do to Europe. Yet this Is the only alterna¬ 
tive offered. 

COULD WRECK EUROPE 

Admittedly such forces would not be 
enough to hold Europe against the over¬ 
whelming might of the Red armies. But they 
would perhaps slow up the conquest, retreat¬ 
ing slowly, and thus chow up the Kremlin’s 
stockpiles of weapons and fuel. Further, 11 
worse comes to worst and we are pushed off 
the continent, we would destroy the Euro¬ 
pean Industrial potential to prevent It from 
falling Into Russian hands. 

By some strange quirk of logic, our military 
mentors look calmly at the prospect of total 
annihilation of West European civilization 
In a mlle-by-mlle scorched earth struggle 
from the Elbe to the Atlantic. But they 
shrink In horror from limited and highly se¬ 
lective destruction from the air. Somehow 
the brand of destruction with which they 
are more familiar seenu to them more ac¬ 
ceptable. 

Ground forces sufficient to stop the Soviet 
armies might land and ultimately take the 
offensive are another matter. But we do not 
have them. With our limited manpower we 
can ne.er have them. Those who are trying 
to stampede the United States into the re¬ 
arming of Europe—which means war—on 
the assumption that Russia Is already cowed 
by our atomic stockpile, are courting disr ster. 

RUSSIANS KNOW 

Russian experts have studied the results of 
bombardment In Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
and were Invited to the atomic tests at 
Bikini. From Information published they 
know the capabilities of our Air Force. 

Having similar Information, being ac¬ 
quainted with the nature of Russian targets 
and estimating their air defenses, I fear that 
should we attack Russia today with our pres¬ 
ent skeleton strategic Air Force we would 
Invite a Pearl Harbor in reverse. 

We would sacrifice the precious nucleus 
of our strategic air power, squander our 
atomic bombs by Inflicting only indecisive 
damage, and then we, like the Japanese alter 
the battle of Midway, would have nothing 
left with which to follow up to a decision. 

Let’s have a big stick first, then we can 
do what we please. 


Deferment of College Stndente 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Executive order providing for a blanket 
deferment policy for college students 
has brought about a critical situation 
in Kent County. Mich. The Grand 
Rapids Herald and the Grand Rapids 
Press have written editorials in which 
I concur. In addition, I include in my 
remarks a column on the same general 
problem by Lowell Mellett. 

The three newspaper comments fol¬ 
low: 

(From the Grand Rapids Herald] 

In a “Olassless” Societt 
Kent County Draft Board No. 48 acted 
patriotically and in the best Interest of the 
Nation it serves when it formally protested 
the President’s order granting deferments 
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to hundreds of thousands of ooUegs stu¬ 
dents, with no spectllo obligation to senre 
later. 

This board and others like It, together 
with other parotestlng eltiaens, will have 
saved the Selective Service System from the 
worst of possible mistakes If It brings about 
the reexamination and eorreetlon of this 
policy. 

For this Is class legislation in a histori¬ 
cally dastfess society. 

It sets apait a whole group, not because 
as individuals they may be able to contrib¬ 
ute more to the national ddenae as civilians 
than' as soldisrs but only because they are 
enrolled in colleges or can in the futtire get 
under the wire before they reach draft age 
and manage to keep up their grades. 

An aptitude test Is being set up, but this, 
be It noted, is secondary. Only students 
already enrolled are eligible to take It. Such 
a test in no way sorts out the geniuses and 
the brilliant men whose continued technical 
training conceivably might be in the na¬ 
tional Interest. The nonstudent Is barred. 
The apprentice In a shop doesn't get a chance 
at It. 

Rather It harks back to the Iniquitous 
ClvU War practice of buying draft substi¬ 
tutes. The youth whose only advantage la 
parents with money enough to keep him in 
school can be deferred. The youth who 
must go to work, or who simply prefers to 
learn on the Job. gets no such break. 

In his speech here Tuesday night, Presi¬ 
dent Otto A. Sejrferth of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce said that "for the 
first time in our history, we have begun to 
set class against class. Under the political 
leadership of men who eared more for votes 
than for the good of their country, we have 
been led to forget the essentially classless 
character of our society." 

Be wasn't talking about the draft policy, 
but here It la again. The college class la 
set against the noncollege class. 

lifir. Seyferth also said, speaking of con¬ 
trols, that they can succeed only to the 
extent that the people accept them will¬ 
ingly. That applies with equal force to any 
law. including the draft law. 

There lies the great danger. We need the 
draft. We must have It In this period of 
peril. We cannot afford resistance to It or 
even nonaeceptance of its laimesa, and this 
singling out of a whole group of young men. 
is manifestly \infalr. 

Members of Board No. 43 are indignant 
over the discrimination. They are not 
alone. 

Such wholesale deferments as are contem¬ 
plated cannot be justified on any ground. 

We have been talking about universal 
military training. The first word Is the key 
to its success—^universal. There Should be 
no blanket exceptions. 

It woxild be r^^ettable If able members of 
draft boards were to find It necessary to re¬ 
sign because of their objections, as of course 
they must do If they cannot consclentlotisly 
comply with what they consider to be an 
obnoxious rule. It would be equally re¬ 
grettable If they were to be removed by 
higher authority beoaiise of their protests. 

It would, indeed, be most unfortunate— 
and most dangerous—^to allow discrimina¬ 
tion In favor of one large group of men 
merely because they managed to get Into col¬ 
lege before being drafted. 

[From the Grand Rapids Press] 
DBiSBxmo Couxox Btooxmts 

President TTuman’s draft deferment plan 
for cxfilege students has provoked loud pro¬ 
tests. The plan's critics are opposed to de¬ 
termining whether a young men shall or 
shall not be drafted on the basis of Intel¬ 
ligence and apUtude tMts. They contend 
that this would set up a standard for mili¬ 
tary service that is both undemoeratlc and 
unfair. Grand Rapids draft board members 
have been among the first to complain. 


These objections hardly oan be Ignored. 
While It is true that persons with m<mey 
oottld buy their way out of the Union Army 
In avU War days, this Nation otherwise 
never has made money, intelllgenee, or any¬ 
thing (ff the sort the deciding factor In rais¬ 
ing an army. The rich and poor alike are 
expected to serve. And up to now the genlvn 
and the average man have been also. 

Under the President's plan, however, 
about half of the men now in college could 
be expected to score high enough to stay In 
. school. The other half would have to don 
uniforms. One grave question raised by this 
setup Is whether deferment wouldn't actu¬ 
ally amount to exemption frmn military 
servloe. If so, it would come dangerously 
close to creating an elite corps, which Is 
something that we could expect the majority 
of Americans to oppose violently. Nor would 
It be a kindness to the supposedly favored 
group. 

For it we look ahead down the lifetime 
of these exempted students, It will be a poor 
service to them uid their children to mark 
them In this way, as having sought and re¬ 
ceived exemption for scholarship only—as 
against other eltiaens who stood ready to 
fight when the Nation needed its eltiaens to 
stand up for Its very life. If a large number 
of these potential scientists, doetora. law¬ 
yers, engineers, etc., are actually needed 
for continuity of research and development 
in the war effort, why not have them drafted 
and assigned to these specific war training 
purposes, with nominal pay as Reservists so 
long as they proceed with their education, 
but with transfer to the Armed Forces if 
they should fall to meet the grade? On 
graduation they would be assigned to definite 
scientific war projects or as doctcars, judge 
advocates, Army or Navy dentists, etc., to 
the extent required at the time. 

To exempt all studenbi on a sole basis of 
scholarship, aptitude, and intelligence, with¬ 
out considering whether their courses would 
be of any military \ue or any war industry 
benefit, seenos fundamentally wrong. It may 
excuse Itself for colleges desperately in need 
of students and funds—but not on the far 
more Important tmsls of justice both to the 
pupils Involved and to the millions who 
could not claim exemption. 

The Grand Rapids draft board protest is 
in advance of actual receipt of the cards to 
be mailed In by students, and far ahead of 
the examinations which are supposed to 
screen out and protect the brightest half 
of the million nude college students In 
America. It Is a protest on the whole prin¬ 
ciple Involved. We believe it will be widely 
echoed. 

Bxioht Bots Posx a PaoBLXM—B ut Sxlxctxvx 

Sxavzcs Btstxm's Aptsoacb Caxaixs Too 

Makt UnnsASAKT Iikplicstioiib 
(By Lowell MeUett) 

One wonders If our Selective Servloe Sys¬ 
tem Isn't In danger of becoming too se¬ 
lective. 

, Heretofore It has operated to exclude from 
the armed services a certain percentage of 
our boys on the ground that they are too 
dumb to fight or. at least, too lacking in 
education. Now it is proposed to exclude, 
or defer for the time being, a certain per¬ 
centage on the ground that they are too 
bright to fight. We are to have a military 
machine manned by men who are neither 
too dumb nor too taight; just right. 

It may not work out exactly that way. to 
be sure. The bright boys wont actually be 
excluded because they are bright. They are 
. only to be deferred It they desire to be and 
many, without doubt, will prdler to fight. 

This state of affMrs appears to be the iit- 
sult of a years of heavy thinking on the 
part or some of the Natlont leading edu¬ 
cators, vho undertook the task at the re¬ 
quest of ^ Goveiument. Xt is an answer io 
the problem that comes up in every major 
war; how to prevent the interruption at the 


education of the boys In odUsge or on their 
•way to college. That'S a sSrlous problem for 
the boys involved and for the parents who 
hie making It possible for them to achieve 
an education. Just aa serious as the prob¬ 
lem of the boys whose psronts osnnot send 
them to oousgs, Inoludtm the boys who 
must work to help support their fsmUlos 
and who are gett|iv thsAr oduoatlon In the 
form of the trad# or the b u s tm ss they may 
be leemlng. Just aa serious, but no 

But, It Is said, thsre is snothsr and even 
higher purpose In this p roposed separation 
of the sheep and the goats. It is neces¬ 
sary. it Is said, to dtvelop. through educa¬ 
tion, the brain power that will enable our 
country to compete on better than even 
terms with the rest of the world In this 
educated age. That Is a way of saying that 
this country must have an Intellectual 
elite, a group to do our thinking for us while 
others do the fighting. Modem war, it is 
said, requires that. 

But going to college and learning to think 
are not predaely the same thing. The 
pages of history have been brightened by 
the names of boys who never got to col¬ 
lege, but became great thinkers neverthe¬ 
less. Abraham Uneoln for one. Jesus 
Christ for another. 

The day may come, and it will be a great 
day if it does, when every child will be 
able to obtain all the education he oan 
hold. But In this rich oountey we haven’t 
yet made certain that every chUd shall 
have even the beginning of an education. 
For some there are literally no schools. The 
schools sre only for the fortunate. Now we 
propose to double the good fortune of the 
fortunate. 

It doesn't seem to conform to the ideal of 
democracy we are voicing to the world. It 
Is about as democratic aa the draft system 
that operated In the North during the ClvU 
War. Then the parents of a boy who had 
been drafted could buy a substitute for him. 
If they had $180. Now they can obtain his 
deferment by sending him to ooUege. They 
can if be is just reasonably bright. 

The bald fact is that this country must 
either be a democracy or something else. 

The new system of selection revised lor 
our fighting forces seems perfectly designed 
to make It something else. 


Service of die Forty-Sftii DivisioBt And 
CoififlMBt OB GeBerol MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBIKTS. KERR 

or OaXAROMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday^ April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday» March 26), 19S1 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Presldont, I ask unan- 
Imoiu consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rbooro a press release 
I issued yesterday regarding the use of 
the personnel of the Forty-fifth division, 
and also commenting on Oeneral Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

There being no objection, the press re¬ 
lease was ordered to be i^ted in the 
Recobd, as follows: 

Sserel^ of the Army Face has assured 
me that there Is no plan to use the personnel 
Of the Fnty-llfth DivlslQii lor combat relief 
In the Army rotstlon program Just announced 
for Korea. 

With OUahomaii Nattonal Guard bound 
for Japan, I have received a good -meny 
queries as to whether their possible move¬ 
ment to Korea might be hastened by the 
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new rotation ayetem wbloh will taring home 
« good many of our lighting men. The an¬ 
swer la "No," aocording to Secretary Pace. 

Replaoementa for that program will come 
In the future, ae In the past, from training 
centers in this country. Seoretary Pace la 
' very much aware that divisional morale and 
tradition has far too great a value to be dam¬ 
aged by breaking up the Forty-fifth in any 
way. 

Secretary Pace reiterates that the division 
will first complete its training. If and when 
it does move, the entire division will go to¬ 
gether. No units or Individuals wUl be with¬ 
drawn for replacements or other uses, It was 
stated. 

The Secretary of the Army tells me again 
that there Is still no plan to use the Forty- 
fifth for other than occupational purposes 
In Japan. However, any plan is always sub¬ 
ject to change upon the decision of the 
theater commander, who la Who Is 

-? Oh, yes; his name la MaoArthur. 

And speaking of General MacArthur, Z 
should like to add his name to my list of 
letter writers who need the writer's cramps. 

As the big chief in the Far Bast, General 
MacArthw Is said to wear many hats to 
represent his many titles. But he Isnt sat¬ 
isfied with all that big brass on his head. 
Now he is trying to grab the high silk topper 
of the diplomat. I must say it looks Inap¬ 
propriate with his military uniform. 

With our Oklahoma boys assigned to the 
Far Bast, I have an added concern for what 
Is happening out there. How can our gen¬ 
eral welfare be served by General MacAr- 
thur's open disregard of superior authority, 
his fallxure to cooperate with his own Gov¬ 
ernment or promote harmony with our 
allies? 

I*m not denying that he Is still MacAr¬ 
thur the Magnificent, but 1 think the pro¬ 
longed performance of his one-man act la 
' wearing the patience of the rest of the team 
mighty thin. 

In fact, It is getting about as thread¬ 
bare as the general's much-touted oriental 
prestige. The time may be nearer than we 
think when the over-all cost of keeping Mac¬ 
Arthur as the theater commander will be 
greater than the value of his position with 
the Asiatics. 

Sometimes I fear that parts of what Mac¬ 
Arthur Is doing could get us deeper into 
war Instead of successfully ending the one 
we are already in. 

There seems to be a new wave of argu¬ 
ment and confusion as to our specific pur¬ 
poses in Korea. The answer Is very definite 
and very simple: Our aim wherever we are 
and In whatever we do Is peace. We do not 
seek to go beyond that. Under no circum¬ 
stances can we afford to stop short of It. 

While we are conducting the Korean cam¬ 
paign on its present basis, it would be noth¬ 
ing short of Insanity to take any action that 
might provoke an all-out conflagration. Our 
efforts must continue to limit the conflict 
In every possible way In the hope of achiev¬ 
ing peace at the earliest possible moment. 

Again, I repeat, our aim is more peace 
and less war. 

Appropriation for Fodoral Ciril Defenao 
Administration 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. am T. DURHAM 

CW NOSTK CAaOUMA 

IN THB HOUSE OF BBPBESENTATIVBS 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr, DURHAM. Mr. Speaker. 1 am 
astonished and alarmed by the severe 


s l as hing of more than 75 percent from 
the first appropriation for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration as reported 
in the third supplemental appropriations 
bill of the House for 1951. 

There is no question that this action 
of the Appropriations Committee will 
have grave, if not fatal, consequences 
to the civil-defense program throughout 
the Nation, as well as to our entire se¬ 
curity program. This action by the 
House committee will set the civil-de¬ 
fense program back at least 6 months 
even if all the funds are restored. The 
States and the cities and their people 
have been waiting to see if this Congress 
lives up to the serious responsibilities 
which it laid down for itself in the Fed¬ 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1960. Now we 
have solidified public apathy by our own 
actions. 

In the States, governors have been 
urging their legislatures to provide funds 
and machinery to take advantage of 
such Federal aid as might become avail¬ 
able under our law. as well as for their 
own administration of clvU defense. 
With one eye on the apparently healthy 
Korean situation of the past few weeks, 
most of these state legislatures have 
held off waiting to see what we were go¬ 
ing to do. As of today. 28 of them are 
still in session and must be dismayed and 
disgusted with the news they received 
from Washington last Friday. 

This Nation and this Congress will¬ 
ingly spend billions of dollars for muni¬ 
tions in the military services and yet the 
Congress refuses to provide even a token 
protection of the home front which 
makes a military war effort possible. 

This Appropriations Committee report 
reduces the Civil Defense Agency to a 
small advisory group, with no real means 
of helping States and cities get ready 
to help themselves, except by training 
some trainers and distributing a few 
pamphlets. This action negates the 
whole principle of civil defense, as it 
was thoroughly understood by the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee last De¬ 
cember, and as it was understood by the 
full committee. 

The Federal responsibility in civil de¬ 
fense goes far beyond the distribution of 
educational material and the training of 
State and local training supervisors, plus 
a meager amount for equipment and 
shelter facilities. One of the funda¬ 
mental principles is that the Federal 
Government shall assist the States by 
contributions to build up their ability 
to meet enemy attack, and keep the pro¬ 
duction line going, to the end that our 
military forces may continue to receive 
the support they need in the prosecution 
of a war. 

In the early spring of 1950 the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of both 
Houses began exhaustive executive hear¬ 
ings on the civil defense problem. The 
record of that testimony shows that the 
National Security Resources Board, then 
in charge of civil defense by Executive 
order, was making realistio progress in 
preparing a program to protect the lives 
and property and production of 150,000,- 
000 American people. 

The reports of the Joint committee 
hearings and those which followed in the 
Senate and House Armed Services Com¬ 


mittee are grim records of the realities 
of civil defense. 

Because civil defense was recognized 
as a key of our security program, mem¬ 
bers of the Eighty-first Congress reacted 
in a sound and wise fashion by passing 
with one dissenting vote. Public Law 
820—the Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

In the declaration of policy for that 
act it says flatly "it is the policy and in¬ 
tent of Congress to provide a plan of 
civil .defense for the protection of life 
and property in the United States from 
attack." The remainder of that act. 
which grants widespread powers and 
delegations of authority to the civil de¬ 
fense authorities at the Federal, State, 
and local levels, is a tribute to the Con¬ 
gress because it met the vast clvU-de- 
fense problem by significant action. 

Now, I must point out that we arc 
ridiculing the policies of this Congress 
and hoodwinking the American people 
by this ruthless elimination of funds for 
a soundly conceived program to protect 
our entire home front. 

Fundamentally, what the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee does is 
tell the Civil Defense Administration that 
it can plan for a disaster but that it can 
have virtually no means to prepare for 
that emergency. 

I ask you to give serious consideration 
to the program activities which are 
wiped out by the action of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee. 

The entire civil defense research and 
development program in a field which 
the Appropriations Committee admits is 
full of unanswered problems, has been 
completely eliminated. 

A. The entire program for blood 
plasma and blood substitute research has 
been wiped out. 

B. The committee action grants the 
Civil Defense Agency $75,000,000 for 
shelter construction. Then the commit¬ 
tee denies its own statement that the an¬ 
swers have not been found to the shelter 
problem by refusing to grant any money 
to the administration for shelter re¬ 
search, both on existing structures and 
on actual tests of American-type shel¬ 
ters which must be made under atomic 
blasts. 

C. The action of the House commit¬ 
tee effectively eliminates further prog¬ 
ress in our defenses against biological 
warfare. 

D. Funds have also been eliminated 
for the development of a badly needed 
hospital mobilization and operation plan 
for wartime disasters. 

£. One of the major responsibilities of 
the Federal Government as set forth 
in Public Law 920 is the provision of sub¬ 
stantial stockpiles of civil defense emer¬ 
gency materials to be used in the case 
of disaster by the States and cities. 
Principal among these materials for Fed¬ 
eral stockpiling, as recognized by the 
Eighty-first Congress, were a large num¬ 
ber of medical supplies, including first 
aid items, first-aid station supplies, med¬ 
ical and surgical instruments for emer¬ 
gency treatment of casualties, mobile 
laboratories for detection purposes, vac¬ 
cines for immunization against biological 
warfare, blood-transfusion equipment, 
blood substitutes and blood plasma. 
Geiger counters and other radiological 
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safety Instruments, and a number of 
other such crucial items. 

Without these Items in adequate stock¬ 
pile in advance of attack the Congress 
recognized in Public Law 920 that the 
casualty rate in event of attack on our 
cities would be severely higher. Yet the 
committee eliminated all funds for such 
stockpiling. 

I will not take the time of the House 
to discuss in detail the various reductions 
which have been made by the Appro¬ 
priations Committee. At the conclusion 
of my remarks I shall ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
for the Record and by such means will 
comment upon the committee report 
point by point. Some of the statements 
made in this report are manifestly un¬ 
fair. 

I am mystified to note in the report by 
the House Appropriations Committee 
that “the committee is rather amazed at 
the approach the Civil Defense Admin¬ 
istration appears to be taking with ref¬ 
erence to these activities.’* A little more 
study of the problem would have indi¬ 
cated that nothing could have been a 
more contrary statement of fact. 

I particularly want to take issue with 
the so-called nebulous nature of the 
civil-defense warning system which the 
committee said had been coordinated 
“only slightly” with the military forces. 

Contrary to the committee report, the 
Defense Department, and particularly 
the Air Force, have testified repeatedly 
that there is absolutely not “a wholly 
adequate and efficient civilian attack 
warning system” in the Air Force or any¬ 
where else. The Air Force testified be¬ 
fore the Armed Services Committees that 
it desired that civil defense take over 
the public warning phase of the Nation¬ 
wide warning system. The fact has been 
widely known and understood in the 
Congress for many months. The Air 
Force has flatly testified that it has not 
the personnel nor the funds, nor does it 
seek the responsibility of handling the 
civil air-raid-warning program. In this 
connection, may I also comment that the 
recognition by the Appropriations Com¬ 
mittee to the Defense Department that it 
make every effort to expand the present 
radar system is a sound one. May I point 
out, however, that radar does not alert 
the public. No matter how well the De¬ 
fense Department Improved its radar 
system it would be absolutely useless for 
public warning unless there is estab¬ 
lished now, under the Civil Defense Ad¬ 
ministration, in coordination with the 
Air Force, a wholly adequate public 
warning system. 

During the past year, whenever the 
headlines in Korea took a turn for the 
worse, the States and the cities and the 
public and the press exerted a great deal 
of pressure on the Congress and on the 
executive department to do something 
about civil defense. That “doing some¬ 
thing about civil defense” was meant in 
the sense of doing something honest and 
concrete and in the magnitude of the 
problem. No token gesture was called 
for. But 1 must say that the action of 


the House Appropriations Committee is 
literally and psychologically not even a 
token gesture for the protection of the 
home front through the civil-defense 
program. 

We learned from bitter experience in 
World War n. and then from Korea, that 
preparedness and mobilization are not 
faucets that can be turned on and off at 
the whim of any morning’s headline. 
Despite the fact that we should have 
learned that lesson we are acting entirely 
contrary to it in this rash handling of 
the civil defense program. 

1 ask you not to be misled by the fact 
that the total suggested appropriation is 
$186,000,000; $100,000,000 of that is 
locked up by a provision of the bill which 
provides that it can be used only when 
a civil defense emergency is declared. In 
terms of modern warfare, that means 
after the bombs have fallen—when it will 
be of no value. 

If the remainder of 1951 is our period 
of greatest danger from enemy action, 
as the committee report states, we are 
saying in effect to the American people 
that nothing can be done for you right 
now. After the bombs fall and there 
are casualties by the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands we will be very pleased to furnish 
$100,000,000 in cash as substitutes for 
blood and blood plasma, for monitoring 
instruments, and for innoculatlons 
against biological and chemical warfare. 
1 am certain it will provide a great deal 
of comfort to the public to know that 
instead of the things they will need im¬ 
mediately for those who survive an ene¬ 
my attack, our Congress will be happy 
to provide them with dollar bills instead 
of bandages and blood. 

We have been accused for the past sev¬ 
eral years of “government by crisis.” 
Certainly the history of civil defense in 
the past year shows just that. We have 
blown hot and cold on it in direct pro¬ 
portion to the criticality of the interna¬ 
tional situation. If this big enemy push 
that is being predicted should come to 
pass with all the forces that we are told 
are massed in North Korea and Man¬ 
churia, you will be hearing from home 
again on the subject of “Why didn't you 
do something about civil defense?” 

I urge that we stop this backing and 
filling and make up our minds that we 
were right last January when we author¬ 
ized an all out civil defense program for 
this country. As long as there is the 
faintest threat of war we will need a 
strong and well organized home front 
defense. We will not get it by starving 
it to death while it is just getting started. 

The public impact of this action by the 
House Appropriations Committee can 
hardly be retrieved by any action of the 
Congress. Looking back on our past his¬ 
tory I can believe that it is precisely in 
the pattern that an enemy would ask of 
this Nation—the graver the crisis, the 
more inadequate the action by the Fed¬ 
eral Government. I feel certain that 
such an action by the Appropriations 
Committee and by this Congress is aid 
and comfort to the enemy of the highest 
order. 


Summary of House action 


Program 

Original 

request 

Botise 1 
action 1 


|A,R40,0(IO 

2,773,000 

11,330,000 

1,500,(X)0 

500,000 

6,521,000 

237,000 

2,058,000 

13,850,000 

61,701,000 

27,000 


Warden service. 


Engineering services. 


Transportation services. 


Rescue service. 


Warning and communica¬ 
tions system: 

Organisational equipment 

}'»$110,000 

Reserve supply operations... 
Medical services: 

Organisational equipment 
Stockpile. 



0|)eratins: costs. 


Welfare service. 

15,420,000 

787,000 

3,876,000 

1,515,000 

250,000,000 

26,000,000 

0 


Trainine and education. 

Research and development_ 

Executive direction. 

<890,000 

0 

760,000 

180,000,000 
^ 001), 000 
100,000,000 

Shelter and protective facili¬ 
ties.. 

Troenrement fund_ _ . 

Emerxenoy fund. 

Total_ 

403,000,000 

180,750,000 



> Organleational equipment for communications pro¬ 
vided in “Shelters and protective facilities" in the 
amount of $5,000,000. 

* Equipment only. 

* An increase of $103,000. 

Status of State civil defense appropriations 

1»51 LXOZSLATIVX SXSBXOMg 

States; 

Now meeting___ 28 

Adjourned_...._15 

Meets next in 1962.........._... 5 

Total---.............. 48 

APPROPRIATIONS MADS—TOTALS 

Administration__ $3,892,485 

Matching funds__ 29,769,600 

Other: Stockpiling, emergency, 
and contingency_......... 94,863,700 

Total-- 128,525,785 

APPROPRIATIONS PENDING—TOTALS 

Administration__ $8,878,085 

Matching funds__ 21,614.186 

Other; Stockpiling, emergency, 
and contingency_......... 43,725,000 

Total- 73,717,270 

TOTAL—APPROPRIATIONS MADE AND PENDING 

Administration- -- $12,270,670 

Matching funds_ 51,383,785 

Other: stockpiling, emergency, 
and contingency............ 138. 588, 700 

. 202, 243, 065 


Goyernment of Petroleum, by Petroleum, 
for Petroleum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

or MOITTANA 

IN THE SENAIE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 2S), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered by Harold L. Ickes, former Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, in Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 24,1951, at the annual conven¬ 
tion of Americans for Democratic Action. 
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I am advised by the Public Printer that 
the manuscript is estimated to make two 
and one-third pages in the Congrissxonal 
Ricord, at a cost of $101^4. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

SmoR BT Harold L. Icrbs. Foricbr Sicbstart 

or THx Iirmxos, at trb Arrual Corvxr- 

TzoR or Amxsxcarb roR Democratic Actxor 

AT CLEVILARD. OHIO. FBBRVART 24, 1951 
oovbrrmrrt or nrrRounrM. bt petroleum, bob 

X appreciate this opportunity to speak be¬ 
fore this convention of Americans for Demo¬ 
cratic Action. Svery cltlaen who is concerned 
that laws In the Interest of the pubUc wel¬ 
fare should be passed by the Congress and 
enforced by the erecutlve and Judicial 
branches of the Ctovernment knows pretty 
generally what the ADA has stood for In the 
past and he knows that It Is good. He knows 
that he can have confidence that. If the ADA 
continues along the course that It has so 
far followed, it wlU be. In the future, as It 
Is now, one of the greatest influences in the 
country In encouraging our Oovemment to 
put the welfare and peaceful security of the 
people above all other considerations, espe¬ 
cially personal, political considerations. 

We have great problems to solve, not only 
internationally, as I need not tell you, but 
in the domestic field. We cannot afford, be¬ 
cause of our concern and ansiety over what 
may happen in Surope, ac what is happen¬ 
ing today in Asia, to be indifferent to what 
is happening at home. Jtist as a pick¬ 
pocket can employ his skill to the best ad¬ 
vantage and with the greatest immunity to 
himself in a crowd whose necks are strain¬ 
ing in an effort to see some curiously excit¬ 
ing object, so does a political crook know 
that he is safest in plying his even more 
obnoxious trade at home when the attention 
of the people Is monopolized in the direction 
of Russia or China or Korea where American 
troops are fighting or may be called upon to 
fight. 

With this In mind, I shall discuss with you 
today the subject of oil—off-shore oil, tide- 
lands oil—federally owned oil that has 
already been discovered in vast quantities 
and rich quality off the shores of Cali¬ 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana, with prospects 
of finding more along the seacoasts of other 
States. In addition, there is an almost cer¬ 
tainty of discovering, on the Continental 
Shelf, lying seaward of the Pacific Coast, un¬ 
predictable quantities after the technicians 
have developed ways and means for discover¬ 
ing and capturing It. The considerations 
have persuaded me in considering what to 
talk about today to fall back on the subject of 
oU. upon which 1 have had something to say 
in the past, and as to which 1 may have more 
to say in the future. One inducement to 
talk about oil is the fact that, as was ex¬ 
pected, there has been introduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress a Senate Joint reso¬ 
lution which seems to consider, first, the 
interests of the private oil indiutry, and, 
second, the coastline States. 

In the apparent nature of an afterthought, 
there is a suggestion that perhaps the peo¬ 
ple of the United States who own these 
offshore oil lands, according to the United 
States Supreme Court, may also have an 
interest which should be given some recog¬ 
nition. I have been referring to Senate 
Joint Resolution Ho. 20, introduced on Janu¬ 
ary 18 by Senator O’Maroret, of Wyoming, 
for himself and Senator Aroerbor, of New 
Jdexlco, a resolution upon which hearings 
have already been held by the Senate Com- 
mitlm on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Then, on the morning of Febniary 18. 
when I was reading, at the breakfast table. 


my copy of the Washington Post, which X am 
sure you will agree with ms is one of the 
outstanding and most reliable newspapers in 
the United States, my eye was struck by a 
headline on the front page: "Army Studies 
Lower Draft Standards." The article itself 
was under the byline of Bam Stavisky, with 
whose name In ccmneotion with responsible 
stories, readers of the Post have become 
accustomed. The subhead was to the effect 
that "two new methods would be applied 
to those who flunk intelligence tests." The 
first paragraph of the lead announced: "The 
Army has under study two plans for lower¬ 
ing Induction standards for draft-age men 
who fall the mental qualification test, it was 
learned yesterday." 

"One approach would permit the induction 
of a percentage of substandard selectees, as 
fixed or suggested by Congress." 

"The other approach would allow the in¬ 
duction of virtually any physically-fit man 
who knew his right hand from his left." 

Omitting several intervening paragraphs, I 
came to the concluding one: "In Wcsrld War 
XX. mental standards for induction were pro¬ 
gressively lowered. After falling the stand¬ 
ard test, the draftee was given a literary ex¬ 
amination, a test by pantomime (whatever 
that may mean), and then an individual 
psychiatrical test before being rejected as 
useless to the Army. The wartime bottom- 
of-the-barrel mental rejection rate was 8 to 
9 percent, or one out of four of all draftees 
rejected." 

X confess that there was nothing in this 
artlole to make me thrust out my chest in 
my pride at being an American. However, 

X did feel that I would like to do something 
to help in a distressing and almost unbe¬ 
lievable situation. Bo X began to look up 
other facts and figures. X discovered, what 
you probably already know, and that is that 
the percentage of our total adult popula¬ 
tion, of less than 4 years of schooling in the 
United States, amounts to 13.6 percent. 
This percentage ranges from 8.3 percent in 
the West to 22.9 percent in the South and 
10.1 percent in the North, dancing down 
the lists of the States, one discovers a 4.1 
percent illiteracy in Iowa, which Jumps and 
dodges to a high of 35.7 percent In Louisiana. 
It appears that 4 years of school, or less, is 
generally considered the Jumplng-off place of 
literacy by the armed services. 

Considering the percentages of adult il¬ 
literacy In the population of varloiu coun¬ 
tries, we find that Finland Is the most lit¬ 
erate of all, with an average of Illiteracy of 
only one-tenth of 1 percent. It coidd well 
be that the Intellectual qualities of the Finns 
have had something to do with their will¬ 
ingness to fight for their liberty even against 
that monster that dwells in the Kremlin as 
well as their knowledge of how most ef¬ 
fectively to do this. 

The United States measures literacy by 
asking a person If he is literate. This i;^ht 
be regarded as self-serving testimony in con¬ 
nection with which I suggest that there 
might properly be a preliminary question 
which would be, "Do you know what lit¬ 
erate means?" Ify guess would be that such 
a question would cause confusion In the 
minds of at least some who are ready to 
vouch for their own literacy. The illiteracy 
of the United StatM, which I have quoted 
as being ISA percent of the adult popula¬ 
tion, really means the percentage of that 
population with less than 4 years of school¬ 
ing. In truth. In these days in the United 
States, an adult with less than 4 years of 
schooUng would hartUy rate as literate by 
any realistic standard. 

It cannot be determined by statistics 
whether a man can be a brave and intelli- i 
gent soldier, whether literate or illiterate. “ 
There have been fine soldiers who could not 
read or write. Just as there have been highly 


educated ones who do better in the class¬ 
room than on a battlefield. However, there 
is nothing for Americana to be proud of In 
the fact that the percentage of our adult 
population with less than 4 years of school¬ 
ing, amounts to 13.6 percent. No one could 
deny that even a good soldier might be a 
better one If he had a better education. He 
would have a better opportunity to know 
what he is fighting for. Least of all. can we 
be proud of our too high a degree of illit¬ 
eracy when we consider that a citizen in a 
country that is self-governing needs, above 
all other things, intelligence based upon an 
adequate education in order to qualify him 
to be the kind of a citizen that we can de¬ 
pend upon to understand our Institutions 
and be willing to fight for them. 

The trouble with our educational system 
is that we have allowed it to become run 
down at the heel. We have money to spend 
for other things, and we spend It. in large 
measure, at the expense of our children. Of 
course, no child can go from an underpriv¬ 
ileged home where he does not have enough 
to eat or wear or enough heat to keep him 
warm and expect him to compete on an equal 
basis with children from homes where such 
conditions do not prevaU. At the very least, 
we ought to give underprivUeged children 
the chance to acquire an education, because 
tiiat is the surest way of eventually Improv¬ 
ing the economic and social conditions of 
our down-at-the-heel residential areas, both 
urban and rural. We are wlUing to tax our¬ 
selves for roads. We are willing to buy auto¬ 
mobiles even when we cannot afford them 
and the gasoline at the continuously rising 
prices with which to operate them. Why 
read if one can go to a movie? Why pick 
up a book or a serious magazine when it 
takes time from comic strips? We have 
money to spend lavishly on war which is the 
greatest waste of money conceivable. We 
even have money to pour into the "operation; 
rat hole" operated by Ohlang Kal-sbek.i 
whether hiding out on Formosa or not. We' 
are finding money to hand out to the Fas-! 
cist dictator of Spain, Franco. His impov¬ 
erished and half-starved country does not 
have sxiffloient credit to borrow from prl-| 
vate sources, the money that he wants to; 
squander on his spoon-fed army, but there 
in the background is the United States Treas- , 
ury, out of which, not only he. but his fel- ‘ 
low dlctator-^lazar of Portugal—have re- ' 
ceived, and still expect to receive, millions 
upon millions of dollars, not for education,' 
but to maintain themselves in power and to 
keep satisfied greedy and corrupt retainers 
who make it possible for the dictators to tura 
their ill-begotten power to oppress the peo-' 
pie and deny them any semblance to liberty, j 

There is wealth enough in this coimtry to 
educate every child up to the limit of his 
capacity to acquire and use that education. 
Beyond that point, I would not go, even if 
I had all the nmney in the world. But we 
have been as careless with our wealth as 
we have about the education and welfare of 
our underprivileged children and even of 
those children who come from middle-class 
homes and who have to depend, tor their 
primary education at least, upon schools 
built and maintained by the taxpayers. Re¬ 
cently, the Supreme Ctourt told us on six 
separate occasions that the offshore oil 
lands, especially those off of the coast of 
Oallfomla, Texas, and Louisiana, belong to 
all of the people. Until the decision in 
the case of the United States of America 
against California which was orglnally insti¬ 
tuted by your outstanding national chair¬ 
man, Vtancis Biddle, when he was Attorney 
General, we suddenly found ourselves in pos- j 
session of mineral wealth in the form of 
' petroleum, the value of which can hardly 
' be estimated. Dr. B. L. De Golyer, of Dallas,' 
Tex., probably the most outstanding petro¬ 
leum geologist of the United States or even 
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of the world, wrote an article for Life, a 
little over a year ago, In which he estimated 
that there might be ten and a half billion 
barrels of oil along the Texas and Louisiana 
coasts alone. This figure did not include 
California. Mississippi, Florida, or any other 
coast-line State along which oil has been or 
may be discovered. Other estimates are 
lower than that of Dr. De Gtolyer, but, on the 
contrary, there Is one that holds out the 
hope that there may be perhaps one thou¬ 
sand billion barrels under the 10,000.000 
square miles of ocean bottom that consti¬ 
tutes the various Continental Shelves of the 
world. 

It is interesting to know that the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey In the Department of the Interior, 
which, generally speaking, Is conservative In 
its estimates, thinks that there may be 
13,000,000.000 barrels on the Continental 
Shelf adjoining Texas and Louisiana, with an 
additional 2.000.000,000 barrels lying seaward 
of the coast of California. This would make 
16.000,000,000 barrels within the projected 
boundaries of the United States, rather than 
the De Oolyer estimate of 10.500.000,000 bar¬ 
rels. Let us regard the Geological Stnvey 
estimate of 15.000,000.000 barrels along the 
Texas. Louisiana, and California coasts and 
Ignore all other estimates or possibilities. 
After all speculation on the basis of 1,000,- 
000,000,000 barrels, or even of one-tenth of 
that number, might be so fantastic as to be 
confusing, to the average mind. 

The average price of crude oil today Is $2.66 
a barrel. On the basis of this price, the 
16,000,000.000 barrels of the Geological Sur¬ 
vey would reach the enormous sum of $38,- 
400.000,000. This is better than a tidy sum. 
and it might grow beyond imagination If a 
greater quantity of oil should ultimately be 
discovered or If the price, as the result of In¬ 
creased demand, should go even higher. 
Those of you who have to buy food and cloth¬ 
ing and shelter should be grateful for the 
bargain prices that you pay due to the 
prompt action of the Government In cutting 
them back; or have Washington officials only 
promised to cut them back sometime, some¬ 
how? In any event, the cost of petroleum 
and Its products Is continuing to rise along 
with an Increasing demand that has become 
so large that It cannot now be satisfied by the 
crude oil produced domestically. As 1 pre¬ 
dicted In a magazine article some years ago, 
considerably before the event, we are now, on 
balance, an Importing nation as to petroleum, 
and therefore no longer an exporting nation. 

If this wealth belongs to the United States, 
why should not all of the States share it in 
proportion to population and need? New 
Mexico has an Illiteracy rate, according to the 
Army standards, of 27.3 percent, yet we find 
the Junior Senator from that State Joining 
forces with Senator O'Mahomet, of Wyoming, 
which has a more fortunate illiteracy rate, to 
enrich the oil companies, as well as the 
Coastal States, and give as little as possible 
to the United States, including the State of 
New Mexico. 

South Carolina, with a 34.7 percent Illiter¬ 
acy rate, to say nothing of Mississippi, which 
is 30.2 percent Illiterate, certainly need more 
money for their schools. We cannot develop 
evenly as a nation, or even regard each other 
with that degree of affection and respect that 
makes for a homogeneous citizenship, if such 
a large proportion In some States are In the 
classification of "poor relation" as compared 
with others In the more fortunate States of 
Oregon, Idaho. Maine, and Minnesota. 

Or, If we don’t want to spend any part 
of this money on education, why not hold It 
In reserve for the use of our Armed Forces? 
Compare our fortunate situation, with re¬ 
spect to oil, with that of Russia. Some of 
us look under the bed every night before 
turning in in the full expectation of finding 
at least one Russian Communist armed to 
the beard. We spend much valuable time. 


that could be put to better use, wondering, 
not whether Stalin Is going to strike, but 
when. In doing so, we overlook entirely the 
fact that a modern war cannot be waged 
without oil and there Is not sufficient oil 
within the vast domains of the Russian em¬ 
pire to Justify the risk of going to war when 
the United States would be the principal 
opponent. What defeated Hitler and Musso¬ 
lini, particularly, and to a lesser degree, 
Japan. In the last war. was their lack of oil 
as compared with our comparative plentl- 
tude. So there Is much to be said for setting 
up an Armed Forces reserve out of these oll- 
rlch lands of which we find ourselves the 
fortunate possessors. 

Or, there Is the matter of the national 
debt. The gross public debt today stands at 
$255,900,000,000. Rather, this was the figure 
as of February 12.1051. My suspicion Is that, 
without even having taken a good long 
breath, the public debt Is going to begin to 
grow again. Astronomical figures could beget 
astronomical figures. How about applying 
some of the wealth that will accrue to us 
from our oil to reducing the public debt? 
Certainly, those American citizens who were 
persuaded by their patriotic enthusiasm to 
buy E bonds would like to see something done 
to restore the dollar at least to the value ap¬ 
proximating what It was when they bought 
these bonds. 

Here are two other alternatives that can 
be proposed for giving ourselves the benefits 
that we are entitled to have from our owner¬ 
ship of petroleum. However, I come back 
again to the thesis that the best use to 
which we could put this money would be 
for education. A democracy needs educa¬ 
tion, as the human body does air and a good 
circulation. Without an education, which, 
after all, must be paid for, we are defrauding 
our children of their very birthright, their 
most valuable possible asset. I have sug¬ 
gested In the past, and I propose again, that 
the Federal Government create a trust out 
of these offshore oil lands modeled on the 
Rockefeller Foundation which, by compari¬ 
son with the Federal Investment, would be¬ 
come a dwarf. Here would be a huge sum of 
money increased as probable new discoveries 
of oil would be made that would be beyond 
the budget and would not have to be sup¬ 
ported by Federal taxation. If wisely admin¬ 
istered by competent officials under carefully 
drawn legislation, this would supply the peo¬ 
ple with the education that is particularly 
essential if our form of government Is to 
endure. 

The National Education Association, basing 
its estimate upon recent birthrate figures, 
has warned that by 1955, only 4 years away, 
the number of children waiting for admis¬ 
sion to our public schools will be larger by 
seven millions than It was a year ago. Under¬ 
standably, It asks, "How will this 30 percent 
Increase—over the enrollment of 24,373,0C0 
in 1948 to an estimated 31,393.000 in 1965— 
affect the already complicated problems of 
school finance and teacher supply?" Already 
there Is a drastic shortage of teachers. Ac¬ 
cording to an article some time ago in the 
New York Times, "Every State in the Union 
needs more qualified teachers." We can't 
get teachers, especially qualified teachers, for 
our children without paying them. We all 
know that inflation has hit those of our citi¬ 
zens who have to depend upon a fixed in¬ 
come', such as the teacher does upon his 
salary, even more than people who are In 
business and can raise prices to keep pace 
with the advance In costs. We have to have 
money to build new schools, as well as to 
maintain and Improve old ones. Only money 
can buy the supplies necessary to educate 
our children and only money can pay for 
the lunches that are so essential, especially 
to undernourished children who have to sus¬ 
tain their bodies If they are to Improve their 
minds. 


RECORD 

One would have thought that the discovery 
of this vast new wealth would have inspired 
some degree of statesmanship in the Con¬ 
gress. One might have expected an enlight¬ 
ened and patriotic competition among states¬ 
men to see what could be done with this 
unexpected and greatly appreciated wealth 
to advance the welfare of the people. For¬ 
tunately, there are some Members of the Sen¬ 
ate and the House of Representatives who are 
not willing to use this money for the fur¬ 
ther enrichment of those who already have 
more than Is good for them, either as citi¬ 
zens or as Members of Congress. Instead of 
seriously considering how best to use this 
unexpected wealth to promote the public 
welfare, many Members of Congress act as 
if It were not income to be used for the bene¬ 
fit of the people but swag to be divided 
among freebooters. 

One would expect a man like Senator Mc- 
Carhan to deny benefits to the people of 
Nevada who have mistakenly elected him 
to the Senate time after time, but it Is a 
surprising role In which Senator O’Mahonet 
has cast himself. The Kerr gas bill of the 
last session of Congress was bad enough. 
Here was an unholy effort by greedy and 
selfish rich men, their lawyers and lobbyists, 
and others wholly subservient to the oil and 
gas Interest to increase the price of natural 
gas. But even higher prices for natural gas 
would not have been nearly so bad for the 
Nation as that money that should accrue to 
the Federal Treasury for the equitable 
benefit of all of our citizens should be 
diverted to States that have already profited 
Inequitably out of public property to the 
detriment of people In less fortunately situ¬ 
ated States and to grasping, selfish, and not 
always too scrupulous oil Interests with 
which to Increase their own emoluments and 
give larger dividends to their stockholders. 

I challenge anyone to show at any point 
along the long corridor of history such Im¬ 
providence, waste, and outright thievery as 
can be read In the bold-face type in which 
the chronicle of the ruthless development 
and use of American oil has been written. 
American oil companies, generally speaking, 
have no feeling of deference for their Gov¬ 
ernment and show no consideration to the 
American people. It Is a case of grabbing 
while the grabbing Is good. When it comes 
to foreign countries these Interests do act 
with some degree of consideration, but that 
Is because they have to. Four American 
companies, to cite only one example. Stand¬ 
ard of California, Standard of New Jersey, 
Socony Vacuum, and Texas, operating as the 
Arablan-Amerlcan Oil Co., pay into the 
Treasury of King Ibn-Saud of Saudi Arabia 
50 percent of the net profits after making 
allowance for customs duties and taxes. 
Compare this return with the paltry royalties 
exacted in this company by the States or 
Nation from oil companies operating under 
concessions. To be sure, King Ibn-Saud is 
only an ill-educated absolute monarch In a 
desert land where his downtrodden subjects 
are little better than serfs. But he knows 
how to bring the powerful and arrogant 
American oil companies to heel while our 
policy Is to try to smother them with favors 
and add to their fat, perhaps In the hope 
that they may die of their own obesity. We 
simply do not have the heart to refuse them 
extra helpings of dessert while throwing a 
thin dry crust to the underprivileged people 
of America, some of whom have the absurd 
Idea that, to some degree at least, our natural 
resources, and especially petroleum, should 
be so managed that our Institutions may 
receive a greater benefit from them than 
they have been vouchsafed In the past. If 
Saudi Arabia had such an Intelligent gov¬ 
ernment as the United States, the oil com¬ 
panies that I have mentioned would receive 
more lenient treatment. They would be 
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allows br xmg Xbn-SMid to Uire in ttis 
numiMr to wueh th« 9 ^ «« Mewtomod In 
thtt umted StOM. Ttmf would toe xequired 
to toe eatlafled to pay more meager rojultleo. 
leaat of all, would they be expected to pay 
such meager royattlea. Least of aU. would 
they toe expected to share thetr proflta In 
any percentege, let alone on a praotloaUy 80- 
percent baale. On the contrary, they would 
exact of the King a generous allowance for 
depletion beeauee. after all, he cannot guar¬ 
antee for all time to come to renew his oil 
resourcea ao that the lessee companies may 
continue to accrue more and more profits. 

There may be instances when Members of 
Gongreaa, who have investments In oil or 
who represent oil Interests, either as lawyers 
or in some other capaol^, who have been able 
to cozutder objectively, and from the point 
of view of the publio Interest, bills intro¬ 
duced In Ckugress for the benellt of the oil 
industry. However, at the moment, 2 can¬ 
not call the name of any such Member. The 
oil companies are the most favored among 
American industries. When they operate on 
publio lands, they pay on average royalty 
per barrel of about 1SV4 percent. Of this. 
87^ percent goes to the State In which the 
oil Is producefU percent Into the recla¬ 
mation fund, while a bare 10 percent drib¬ 
bles Into the Federal Treasury. On some 
SUte-owned lands, such as In Oallfomia. 
they pay higher rc^^tles, but In no instance 
do they xmy as much as they do to King 
Zbn-Saud of Saudi Arabia. WhUe taking the 
riches out of the earth that ware put< there 
by the Creator for the benefit of aU, the oil 
interests demand that the United States 
Treasury make them a depletion allowance in 
their inc(xne-tax returns of a mere 87% per¬ 
cent. President Ttuman has pointed out the 
iniquity of such a tax and it is mdeed iniqui¬ 
tous. It amounts to a subsidy paid out of 
the United States Treasury to the oil inter¬ 
ests that we already are allowing to exploit, 
for private profit, this great natural wealth. 
It is a cha^ collected from the Oovern- 
ment to pay the expenses of the companies 
In esplorlng for more petroleum to exploit 
for their own private profit. It would re¬ 
quire a Qllbert and Sullivan to do Justice 
to a cynical situation that has in it more 
sadness than humor. 

What is the answer to the question, "Why 
do the oil companies have such potent infiu- 
ence in Congress?” That is indeed an easy 
one. The answer Is campaign contributions; 
newspaper and magaitlne display advertis¬ 
ing running Into the millions of dOUacs 
every year; high retainers paid to influential 
lawyers; and funds supplied heedleesly for 
expensive and far-flung lohblee. In oonneo- 
tion with the stupendous sums paid for ad- 
vertUdng by the oil companies. It should be 
borne in mind <1) that little. If any. adver- 
tlelng iB required to stimulate a market of 
eager buyws; (8) that probably we are on tbe 
verge of a acarclty of gasoline which may 
require rationing and which already has re- 
qidred a reduetkm In quality: (3) that the 
oompanlee charge their edvertlslng as ex- 
penees of doing busineea eo that in reMity 
they are paid. If not in whole, at least in 
large pert, by the United Stetee Treasury. 
We tai^yers are making aUowanoee to the 
oil intereste out of their income taxes which 
tbusy use to build iw public favor with the 
preas In return for which, ae a whole, the 
newap^)«r8 of the United States today are 
SO little critical of tbe oil intereste th^t they 
wlU not even print the news If it le regarded 
ae being even slightly adverse. They go 
further and lower soundproof curtains 
around any man who insists that further 
favors be denied this already greatly pam¬ 
pered private Interest. 

One le tempted to p a r aphreae the great 
uttaraneo of Abraham Lincoln’s, "Ours is a 
Oovemment of petroleum, by petroleum, for 
petrolemn." 


Gmtef PNUcmi BUckfMt IdBut of 


EXTENSION OF EEUAREB 

HON. JAMES L MURRAY 

or MOMTAMA 

IH THE SENATE OF THE UN I T E D STATES 

Jfondap, April 9 ilegialative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

*4r. MURRAY. Mr. President, during 
the past few months a situation has 
arisen on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- 
tion In Montana whidh has been a source 
of great concern to me. The members 
of the Blackfeet Tribe had protested ac¬ 
tion by the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Issuing grazing permits for the use of 
some Indian land over the objections of 
the Blackfeet Tribal CounciL This 
eouneil had adopted several resolu- 
tlons->all by unanimous votes—with¬ 
holding consent to such sales of grazing 
permits. The Indians contended that 
the action of the Bureau was in defi¬ 
ance of the Federal laws requiring the 
**consent of the tribe" before such trans¬ 
actions could be effected. 

Adding to the friction between the 
Blackfeet Tribe and the Indian Bureau 
were several other points of contention, 
one of which was a proposed increase 
by the Indian Bureau in the minimum 
grazing fees for allotted Indian lands, 
which would have been very injurious to 
the Indians who engaged in the raising 
of livestock on a limited scale. This 
proposed increase, while it might not 
have been disadvantageous to large- 
scale livestock men. could easily have 
made it Impossible for many Indians to 
bid on grazing permits because of the 
prohibitive fees. 

On these Issues, an appeal was recently 
submitted to the Secretary of the In- 
torior for a determination on all ques¬ 
tions. I am haiw to say that a final 
decision favorable to the Indians has 
Just been made, and it is Indeed gratify¬ 
ing to me to know that the Indian 
Bureau will no longer lease Blackfeet 
tribal lands without tribal consent, and 
that hereafter Blackfeet Indian range 
users will be exempt from all restrictions 
not applied to non-Indians. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Rzooao an unusually well- 
informed comment on the Blackfeet 
problem which appeared recently in the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in tbe Rzcoso, 
as follows: 

TcwiOB or TBot Tam 

XtACKnEXr ON THCX WAXVATR 

It has been many a year since the Blackfeet 
mdiaae of Montana have been In the newe. 
m the newspapers of a hundred years ago 
and less they were In them ell too frequently, 
ae all who ran up against them agreed. 
What brings them baok into the news today 
Is no ex|flo>7ng party wiped out, no wagon 
train waylaid, no Ar^ fort attacked, but a 
simple and elironlo quarrel between Indians 
and whltee, ov«r the use of Indian lands for 
graaing. That’s the very place where many 
a good weetem movie has begun. The In¬ 


dian Bureau, so the BlaokCeet tribal oounell 
Bays, le vlotatiag the law by Issuing grasing 
psormlts tor the use of Indian land without 
tribal consent. Tbe chairman of the council 
further adds that the Indlsn Bureau “is do¬ 
ing its best to stir up an old-fashioned cow¬ 
boy and Indian war.’’ 

BX.ACKVXrr voa VtTSTAI.O 

A century ago the Blackfeet were one of 
the leading plains tribes of Indlane. They 
and their fathers before them camped and 
hunted from the north Saskatchewan to the 
headwaters of the Missouri, over thousands 
of miles of land, pitching their circular tents 
wherever the buffalo might be, as unrooisd 
as the wind of the prairies. They were a 
warlike people and famous for their horse¬ 
manship. By their own folklore they were 
an ancient people; tne sun had been their 
mentor. It was the sun who told one ances¬ 
tor how he might best catch briflalo, toy ruto- 
blng his feet with a tolack medicine. From 
that prescription came the tribal name. 

TRK XOAD WX8T 

The Blackfeet could defend their range, 
far up Into Canada and as far aouth aa the 
Great Salt Lake, against invasion by other 
tribes, and they tried to defeiul It against the 
Inveeicm of the white man. They were one 
of the haearde to any exploration of the 
Northwest. Time and again the explorers’ 
chronides of a century ago Include the line, 
•*• • • then we were attacked by the 
Blackfeet.** They might hold their range 
against the Grow and the Aialnlboine, but 
they lost out against the white man. In 1885 
they were pushed onto a r es er vation that 
ran from the Oontlnental Divide to the Da¬ 
kotas. Once cornered there, the white man 
used two lethal weapona against them—the 
whisky bottle and control over food suppltee 
as the number of buffalo decreased. During 
the winter of 1888, when Government rations 
to the Blackfeet were xeduoed, more than 
600 died. 

TWO THOUSAND TBXXS BUNSSXD AND VOXTY- 

Today the few thousand remaining Black¬ 
feet live on their reeervatlon in tbe north- 
we.st corner of the State, by the little town 
of Browning. Tbe whole tribe owns 2,343 
square miles of land, much of it of little 
value; the average family has about 400 
acres. The Blackfeet garden a bit and raise 
a few cattle. Many of them have gone to 
Indian schools and speak much better Bng- 
llah than the passing tourist who believee 
that tbe one universal phrsae among all In¬ 
dians is **Heap big chief, ugh.** Over the 
years their huge r ee er v a tlCTi has been whit¬ 
tled away from th«n—often, to be sure, at 
a price. They were eventually paid 8450,000 
for land taken from them by Executive or¬ 
ders of Presidents Grant and Hayes. They 
got another glAOO.OOO for the eastern part 
of Glacier National Park, which was cut out 
of their reservation. Borne of that money 
went for irrigation, tbe rest for avocation. 
Today they receive some Income aa royalty 
payments from nearby cHl^wells. 

A NSW WSADON 

Times change. Faced with what they con¬ 
sidered encroachment on their lands a cen¬ 
tury ago. they would have come riding in 
silently on the usurpers by night. The rosy 
dawn would have shown not one live Indian 
toe mUes around, nor one live usurper. To¬ 
day It le different. The chairman of the 
Blackfeet Tribal Council tells reporters of tbe 
wrongs he feels being done to hie people. 
**The Indian' Bureau." be says, “is fooling 
some cattlemen and sheepmen by telling 
them that tbe Blackfeet OouocU hee con¬ 
sented to graeing permits, when. In fact, the 
council has adopted several resolutions, all 
by unanimous vote, withholding conseut." 
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ReBOluUotui? Unanimous vote? Withhold¬ 
ing consent? Instead of answering with ar¬ 
row, tomahawk, or Winchester stolen from an 
Army fort on the upper Big Horn, the Black- 
feet today do battle armed with Robert’s 
Rules of Order. 


The Visit of the President of France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (.legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a column by 
one of our great Journalists, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, printed in the New York 
Times of April 4. There are many who 
feel that Mrs. McCormick’s columns 
show more Insight into the problems of 
our foreign policy than those of any 
other Journalist. This column appeals 
to me not merely because 1 was so deeply 
Impressed and emotionally moved by 
President Auriol’s speech to the Joint 
session of Congress, but also because my 
father spent most of his life as a profes¬ 
sor of romance languages and a teacher 
of French, and Mrs. McCormick reminds 
me of my boyhood when my father and 
mother gave me undying respect for the 
French people and the great and un¬ 
rivalled traditions of French culture. 

> There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Abroad—The Stare and Stripbb and 
THE Tricolor 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

This week New York rolled out the red 
carpet and waved the flags for the visit of 
the President of the French Republic. It was 
not a perfunctory welcome. New Yorkers 
like to see the Tricolor and the Stars and 
Stripes flying side by side In the windy can¬ 
yons of our town. The red, white and blues 
make a different pattern, but they have a 
special kinship, evoking memories of the time 
when the oldest existing great republics were 
yoimg together, and stirred by the same 
revolutionary dream. 

New York liked the glimpses It had of 
the smiling face of the President and the 
tone of the speeches he made on so many oc¬ 
casions. They were variations of the same 
theme, but a theme developed with deep 
sincerity, with a delightfully Gallic blend of 
wit and seriousness, and with such feeling 
that, though he spoke In French, listeners 
who did not know the language understood 
what he meant. 

Nor was M. Atirlol a perfunctory visitor. 
Overworked as he was In days crowded with 
receptions, dinners, functions of all kinds, 
he appeared to enjoy the whirl he was given. 
He was as enthusiastic and exclamatory 
about New York, “the audacious, the organ¬ 
izer, the generous, the ever-changing,’’ as If 
he had not come from the city that all 
Frenchmen, and most other people, regard 
as the matchless mistress of all cities. 

INSTABaiTT VERSUS CHANGE 

He seemed to like being here, in short. 
So did Mme. Aurlol, and the response to this 


show of pleasure in our company demon¬ 
strated a rather touching fact about the 
United States. It shows that we feel the 
need to be assured that we have friends as 
much as other people—perhaps more, for It 
is doubtful If any great power before us 
oared so much for the opinion of others. 
We are so rich and seU-sufflclent that It is 
hard for allies to understand that we yearn 
to be loved, too. It Is true, nevertheless. 
In bringing the two countries closer togeth¬ 
er M. Aurlol gave as much as he received. 

Oertalnly he labored hard, and success¬ 
fully. to make France better understood. 
Before he left Paris he spent weary days and 
nights patching up a political crisis, and he 
goes back to face another. The present 
Government was formed to prepare for elec¬ 
tions that cannot be postponed much longer, 
but for this reason It is peculiarly vul¬ 
nerable to the jockeying for position of the 
various parties as well as to the pressure 
of the mounting inflation that shakes every 
other government. Yet M. Aurlol has been 
at pains to point out that the constant shifts 
of administration that mark the course of 
the Fourth Republic—and the Third, tor 
that matter—are not as slgnifloant as its con¬ 
tinuity of policy. In his address at the 
mayor’s dinner at the Waldorf he quoted a 
Flrench writer to the effect that “under the 
appearances of Instability there are no 
changes In our country, whereas in certain 
other countries under the appearance of 
stability there are changes.’’ 

It Is true that under a succession of weak 
and precarious governments France has 
managed to And and maintain a middle-of- 
the-road course since the war. The Com¬ 
munists have been kept out of power and 
the balance between right and left has 
somehow been preserved. Only two Minis¬ 
ters, Georges Bidault and Robert Schuman, 
both of the same party, have directed foreign 
policy, with the result that It has followed 
a firmer and more consistent line than our 
own. In his attitude toward Germany, M. 
Schuman has not been diverted by the diva¬ 
gations of the United States and Britain. 
He has stuck stoutly to the thesis that the 
Schuman plan for pooling coal and steel— 
which means putting under Joint direction 
the war potential of France and Germany— 
is the precondition to any discussion of 
armament. The French can be accused of 
obstinacy or obstructionism In International 
affairs but not of changing their policy with 
changes of government. 

CONTRASTING STBTEMS 

It Is true also that Britain has staged a 
revolution since the war under the appear¬ 
ance of stability. Probably no other coun¬ 
try in history has carried out so drastic an 
economic and social upheaval without a sign 
of disorder. For fl years the Labor Govern¬ 
ment has been the steadiest In Europe; and 
while It cannot function much longer on a 
hairline margin, there will be no violent 
upset If It falls. But the contrast between 
the political habits and behavior of France 
and Britain does not alter the fact that the 
rotating teams at the top have not Inter¬ 
rupted the remarkable progress of French 
recovery or altered the direction of policy. 
By some dangerous legerdemain (which they 
enjoy) the French manage to govern with¬ 
out government. 

M.’ Aurlol Is the head of the state. Yet In 
spite of the President’s clear and cogent ex¬ 
planations of a system In which he Is the 
one sign of continuity. It Is not political 
France that he suggests as he moves among 
us. Rather he is the typical “bonhomme” 
of a nation which hM always been stronger 
than its government. He Is the citizen 
whose language we understand without 
translation because he speaks the “lingua 
franca" of free men. When he says that 
this France can never be neutral In a battle 


for freedom we believe him because he ex¬ 
presses something that the excesses and cor¬ 
ruptions of democracy cannot smother, 
something that echoes in our own minds and 
hearts. This Is the bedrock of the enduring 
imderstandlng between America and France; 
we are children of the same half-forgotten 
revolution, and M. Aurlol has done much to 
reestablish the kinship. 


Wh«t of Congrett in Atomic Wv7 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. W. STERUNG COLE 

or NEW TORK 

. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the problems of the atomic age is 
to anticipate the destruction of key Gov¬ 
ernment officials through an atomic at¬ 
tack and to devise a means by which the 
Government can continue to operate 
effectively with as many constitutional 
safeguards as is possible. A thought¬ 
ful and provocative study on this subject 
has been made by Clinton Rossiter, of 
Cornell University, which I commend to 
the consideration of those who are con¬ 
cerned with this matter. Mr. Rossiter’s 
article is as follows: 

What or Conorebb in Atomic War? 

(By Cllntoh RoBslter, Cornell University) 

The people of the United States are brac¬ 
ing themselves reluctantly for the shock of 
atomic war. Within the limiting frame¬ 
work of American political and economic 
freedom, preparations are being made insti¬ 
tutionally and psychologically for a catas¬ 
trophe beyond Imagination. Although the 
pace of preparation goes on more haltingly 
than this country’s wisest heads would like, 
the Korean Incident has speeded up notice¬ 
ably the tempo of active (military) and 
passive (clvU) defense. 

X 

It does not take too extravagant an Imag¬ 
ination to outline the probable shape of the 
National Government In the event of atomic 
war—or. more speclflcally. In the event of 
an atomic attack upon the American conti¬ 
nent at least as devastating as 15 or 20 Hlro- 
Bhlmas though not so devastating as to leave 
no cities to salvage or people to save. A 
look at our present Institutions of govern¬ 
ment and a review of past national emer¬ 
gencies (especially the first weeks of the 
Civil War) should result In these hard but 
Inevitable predictions: 

1. The focus of government, to which all 
executive and military officials will look for 
authority, will be the constitutional power 
of the President as Commander In Chief. 
The first President, or acting President, to 
face atomic war will be a Lincoln 10 times 
over. 

2. The top governing agencies—President, 
department heads. Chiefs of Staff, area com¬ 
manders—wUl operate under a Nation-wide 
declaration of martial law. 

3. The governors of the 48 States and their 
executive-military subordinates—National 
Guard commanders, mayors, county execu¬ 
tives, chiefs of police—will likewise govern 
strongly. In cooperation with Federal offlcials. 

4. If In the next few years permanent, 
effective organizations of civil defense are 
developed at the several levels of govern¬ 
ment, these too will Join In the great emer¬ 
gency effort. 
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On* WKf or oaotlMr, tovneiiiaent wia bo 
olaioit oompMelf m oiwiittfo^inllMaiT af- 
lair, iittti the Moaat on Unr Md ordn mtfaar 
on Uberly end juetioe. The ebeolitle 
ereeiMm will heee brouflit ehoolute g o eem- 
ment. Theae aiw dln»l piedlotloiii ti» 
atlok In the throat oC any ttea otfelean oC thla 
Rapobllo. hut the fante oC atomlo war must 
ha faoed and lauat ha palled by their right 


So much for the mgaoutlfe branoh and tta 
toy olBoa, the PraaMenoy. But whet of our 
other great pOUtleal Inatitutlon, the Oongreaa 
of the Bntted Stateat Where doea the Na- 
tlmml Idgiaiature tit Into thla pattern of 
atrong and arbitrary go^'wnmentt Before 
anawerlng thla qoeatton properly, one even 
more dhallenglnff problem muat be taken 
Into conalderatlon: Xa there a place for Oon- 
grem In all-out emergency government? In¬ 
deed, la It at an dealraMe to have a Ckmgraaa 
In atomic war? 

The anawar ahould he an unheeitating 
yea—unleaa Americana are to deapalr of the 
vitality of oonatltutlonai government. The 
uaea of a lagtalature In ji^oda of extreme 
national emergency are almoat Ineatlmable. 
as the Brltlah House at Oommona proved In 
1940-41, and as we muat believe the United 
States Congress would prove with similar 
force In a similar state of affairs. 

If It is the President's special duty to make 
emergency government effective and power¬ 
ful, It Is the duty of the Congress to make 
such government responsible and constitu¬ 
tional. Ihe great functlona of Oongreaa In 
time of peace—legislation, appropriation, 
criticism, control. Investigation, education— 
are modified, but not rendered Inoperative, 
In time of war. even atomic war. Most im¬ 
portant, Congress is the only Institution with 
the residual authority to break up the emer¬ 
gency concentration of powers In the execu¬ 
tive branch. 

The leading arguments of those Who would 
dispense with Congress altogether In severe 
crlaoa—that unity of purpoee and perform¬ 
ance must be achieved at all costs, and that 
Congress would be the fly In the ointment 
of harmony—were exploded quite oonvlnc- 
elngly In the first weeks of the Korean 
emergency. In time of unmistakable na¬ 
tional danger Congress stands as ready as 
the President to forget polttlos. personalities, 
and the antipathies Inhetent In the Ameri¬ 
can system of independent executive and 
legislative branches. 

It Is a difficult role that the legislature 
has to play in modem crisis government, but 
It is one that the stage managers of de¬ 
mocracy will dispense with at their peril. 
The fact that the mark of constitutional 
democracy at peace is a robust legislative as¬ 
sembly is prlma facie evidence that it ought 
to be maintained as far as practical in time 
of war. Congress should not carelessly be 
discarded as unfit for emergency service. 
There may be conditions of transient crisis 
when it can do no more than watch and wait, 
hut watching and waiting has saved more 
than one free people from destruction. And 
certainly In any protracted emergency the 
dictates of constitutional government would 
seem to make imperative the continuous ses¬ 
sion of the Natlonh representatives, 
m 

A major dUemma aneoe If the above-men¬ 
tioned premlsee are aooeptad. On one hand, 
it la agreed that Congteaa haa important, 
evm IndlBpenaable, functions in the Gov¬ 
ernment which wUl meet atomic attack. On 
the othor hand, the probability muat be faced 
that Congreas will ba pravanted fAysleolly— 
that Is, to Atomic dastruetion—from sitting 
at Washington. It la an extramaiy dUBoult 
affair tor m daUbaratlva. mdltimambared 
group wltib an sstabllafaed plaoe of doing 
bualnaai to move to aaothsr toeatUm under 
amerganoy ooadttlona and oonttniia to funo- 


Jon affaettveiy, or even legttlmatsily. Per- 
hapa mora Importaat-Hlf one 
Ocmgreaa meeting in Mammoth OavTsIm 
Talley, or Senator Bno'a apple orchard—^it 
la attogfther pooalble that neither House 
could muster a quorum, thanks to several 
weu-placed hlta and the dUtoultlea (under 
State legislation) or filling vacancies in Oon¬ 
greaa. especially in the Bouse of Representa¬ 
tives. The United States might well be left 
for a considerable length of time without a 
leglslattire meeting the requirements of the 
Oooatltatlon. 

The eolutlan of this dilemma la as simple 
as it la unusual: the statutory creation of a 
Joint Intertm oommlttee of 16 or 90 leading 
Mambera of both Houses and parties, in 
time of aoute national emerganoy this oom- 
mlttaa would oome Into existenoe automatlc- 
Ally whenever Congress oould not sit, and 
would go out of existence Just as automatic¬ 
ally when tba two Houoee were able to e<»- 
vane. Thla Intartm oommlttee would be 
given a standing mandate to act for the 
whole OongresB in the former aituatlon and 
to report to the whole Congress in the latter. 
Although such a ocmiinittee could not be oon- 
stttutlonaUy empowered to legislate In place 
of Congress, It oottld be granted both con¬ 
tingent authority to declare emergency laws 
In or out of effect and ftill powers of in- 
vsstigatian and crtttolsm. 

This saperoammlttee would do away with 
the manifest Inexpediency and confusion of 
10 or 19 standing committees and 80 or 40 
of their suboonunltteee looking for trouble 
all over the stricken Nation. With Its rela¬ 
tions to the Preeident and the Department 
of Defense carefully blocked out. as an entire 
body and through subcommittees of Its own 
It could attach Itaeif to the agencies proae- 
cutlng the emurgency government. Like 
Walter Oagehot’a famoxis queen, the com¬ 
mittee would aseert “the right to be con¬ 
sulted, the right to encourage, the right to 
warn." liost important, it oould recommend 
officially to the President the termination of 
martial law or of any other extraordinary 
emergency activity. 

XV 

Fifteen or 90 members of this oonunlttee 
would seem to be the largest number that 
could move around In a body and meet in 
one small room (or cave), the smalleet num¬ 
ber that would represent all important groups 
and Interests in the American community 
and thus lend the Government the coalition 
character so eaaentlal in democratic emer¬ 
gency government. The personnel would 
have to be selected vrith excessive care. At 
least half the members would probably be 
ex-offlolo iqjpolntmente—the Vice President 
(who oould aerve as chairman), the Speaker 
of the Rouse, the President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate, the majority and minority floor 
leaders, and perhaps the ranking Members 
of the Important standing committees. The 
remaining places would beet be flUed by a 
group of young, strong, able men of varying 
political and sectional backgrounds. Were 
such a committee of 90 being set up now. 
It might Include Barkley. Mhfftellar. Lucas, 
McMahon, Tydlngs, Taft, Vandenborg, Lodge, 
Wiley, Rayburn, McCormack, Vinson, Mon- 
roney, Kennedy. Martin, Case of New Jersey, 
Holi e ck, and three other outstanding 
younger Members of the House. Or perhaps 
some at the older men—such as Senators 
MCECxuaa and Vamdxmuebo— would have to 
give way to juniors with less prestige but 
more stamina. A Una of auooesalon 8 or 10 
deep oould be stoked out for each plaoe on 
the oommlttee. 

ObvlouMy. this committee would be moving 
on untrodden ground. There is nothing in 
Amerloon, and lees tn Buropoan or Latin- 
Aimirlcan, experienoe to assure that an in¬ 
terim committee with virtually unlimited 
authority would operate sooeessfully in so 
delioate a situatloo. The umto proposal of 


suoh a departure from our ancient ways pre- 
senta perplexing constitutional, political, and 
moral dUUcultim. Tet, in the event of a 
novel type of national emergency the Amer¬ 
ican poiitloal genius and the Amerloon eem- 
aUtutlonal system should both be sufficiently 
flexible to permit tbe erection of on equally 
novel legislative Institution. 


ThU proposal has been made in the most 
general terms, for it Is a scheme that would 
have to be worked out with great deliberation 
and good will by the leaders of Congress and 
the President. The suggested Interim com¬ 
mittee, or something much like It. would be 
the one alternative to no Congress at all, and 
Americans would commit a serious mistake 
not to consider every feasible substitute be¬ 
fore dispensing altogether with congressional 
authority in atomic war. With the bonds 
of civilized society loosened and unraveled, 
the President and his chief commanders may 
be forced to wield the most naked sort of 
power to hold the comatry together. In such 
an event, a tough-minded, able, Independent 
committee not beholden to the President for 
continued existence wotUd help mightily to 
keep his feet In the paths of democracy. 
Such an autonomous council would provide 
both the restraint and the support the Pres¬ 
ident would find helpful in making his emer¬ 
gency regime effective and reaponsible. 

Since It is to the particular interest of Con¬ 
gress to make its own authority felt in the 
event of atomic attack. It la plainly up to 
CongreM to take the first step In this direc¬ 
tion. The possibility of a Joint Interim 
emergency oommlttee ahould be thoroughly 
explored In the Eighty-second Congress. 


DeffnacRt of College Stadeolt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wncoNsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 ilegislatioe day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. McCARTBY. Mr. President, I 
unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial regarding the proposed deferment 
of college students, recently published in 
the Port Washin^on Herald, of Port 
Washington, Wis. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wamtxd: Ah Answer 

Trcsldent Truman tn a sweeping order 
Saturday authorised draft deferments for 
hundreds of thousands of college boys whose 
grades are good or who pass a special aptitude 
test.” 

Why? 

To provide future leaders of this Nation? 
There is no doubt but what this country 
could stand some trained men at the helm. 
And neither is there any doubt but what 
college training Is necessary for that task. 

But Is it fair to defer men who have an 
opportunity to attend college while those 
less prlvlliged are to be drafted? 

The arguxnent Is offered that the test Is 
based on aptitude. If that Is true, why 
can’t these youths, who purportedly are the 
future leaders of the Nation, serve as all other 
men must do? And if these youths have 
this alleged Btq>erlor aMUty. couldn’t they 
resume thehr studies after their term of 
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Mrvloe AS was done after the second blood 
draining contest? 

Or is it possible that life is so much more 
dear for these elite than for those of the 
common herd that it must be preserved? 

The sweeping order is an ill concealed 
attempt to save the skins of those who have 
the financial opportunities to attend a uni¬ 
versity. It is a scheme whereby a youth, who 
is not a complete moron, can purchase im¬ 
munity from service in the Armed Forces. 
What provision is made for the student, who 
through working for fimds to finance his 
education, is forced to drop out one semester 
to build up his backlog. Regardless of his 
academic standing, he becomes eligible for 
induction. 

If ever a violation of the Constitution was 
flaunted in the face of the American public, 
this order is that Instance. 

If money can protect some Americans, why 
not hire the Hessians and protect them all? 

Why? 

This question will be sent to Senators A. 
WxLBT and J. McCabtht and Congressman 
Van FaLT. 


Live Safely, Live Happily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINB 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Avril 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. John O. Decker, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodrow Decker, of Milo, Maine, 
the winner of the national speaking con¬ 
test sponsored by an Omaha insurance 
company, came to Washington Thurs¬ 
day, April 5, to receive an award as the 
winner of the contest. He was accom¬ 
panied by his coach, Mrs. Pauline Kelle- 
her, a Milo high-school teacher of Eng¬ 
lish and Latin, who as a hobby attempts 
to interest her students in entering all 
writing and speaking contests. She 
modestly said that was the first national 
contest any of her students ever won. 

John Decker started this whirlwind 
contest in February of this year by win¬ 
ning at his own high-school contest with 
the delivery of the self-written address 
which I hold in my hand. He then went 
on to the State of Maine finals in Ban¬ 
gor, Maine, and as the winner of the 
Maine contest Journeyed to New Hamp¬ 
shire. again to defeat the two other en¬ 
tries in the northern New England re¬ 
gion. The next stop for the young orator 
was New York City, to compete with the 
finalists from the eight other United 
States regions. The happy ending is that 
John Decker won the national speaking 
contest, and as the winner receives a 
$4,000 scholarship to any college of his 
choice, and since John Is a high-school 
senior, this scholarship is most oppor¬ 
tune. His high school also receives a 
$1,000 award. The brief Washington 
visit was terminated Thursday afternoon 
at 3:30 as Vice President Barkley ex¬ 
tended his congratulations. 

With such talent and such financial 
assurance of his future, John Decker is 
a very lucky young man. I extend to 
him my congratulations and best 
wishes. 


Mr. Decker’s oration makes very good 
reading, and I believe the Members of 
this body would enjoy It. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that It be printed In the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Live Safblt, Live Happily 
(By John O. Decker) 

In my fancy, I have created the pleasant, 
average American town of Smlthville, United 
States of America. It could be In California 
or Tennessee, or it could be in Maine. Chil¬ 
dren romp in the pleasant streets. Their 
merry shouts fill the crisp, autumn air. 
There is a flash of a careening car, a shriek 
of brakes and the car comes to a Jerking 
atop—but too late. As the quickly gathered 
crowd raises the broken body of a child there 
arises a solemn and often heard murmur; 
“He was speeding.” 

It la a bright summer's day. On the shores 
of Lake Windermere, England’s knight of 
speed. Sir Henry Seagrave. steps into his 
powerful twin-engined speed craft. He is 
strapped into the seat and the engines start. 
Out across the placid waters shoots the 
powerfm craft. He deftly makes the circuit 
once, twice, then suddenly, as he speeds by 
the third time, the powerful motors literally 
rip the boat apart. Tragedy reigns, and Mer¬ 
cury, the Ood of Speed, has taken another 
life. Comes the echo; “He was speeding.” 

The night is dark, the moon has flitted 
behind a cloud, the engineer of a great 
streamlined train speeding across the con¬ 
tinent wants to get home to his wife and 
children. He opens the throttle Just a little 
wider. The great iron monster shudders as 
it rounds the last tmns on the road home, 
and with a violent snap flicks off the tracks. 

Speed again has taken its toll. It has once 
again deprived many of their desire to live 
safely, to live happily. 

These incidents are typical of the cost we 
pay for speed and more speed. Each year 
these incidents and many like them are 
multiplied many thousands of times, in our 
homes, on our highways, and in oiir factories. 

Our mania for speed is characteristic of 
our everyday life. We begin our day In our 
factory or school where the highest virtue is 
speed. After a half day spent in this at¬ 
mosphere we rush across the streets barely 
missing onrushlng cars With their drivers 
also bent on speed. We eat a quick lunch and 
repeat the same performance for the after¬ 
noon. At night we probably dance to a speedy, 
fast Jazz band, finally going to bed to take 
a quick sleep to wake the next morning to 
start the new day in a world with too much 
speed. We are living to the tune of hurrying 
feet and the hum and buzz of speed in 
general. 

Speed is a wonderful thing. It has enabled 
us to rise to a great Nation, in fact, the 
greatest of all nations both commercially 
and economically, but It has also pushed us 
towards attaining the high accident and 
death rate that we now have. Our fire trucks 
and fighter planes need to be swift and 
speedy, and our doctor’s hands need to be 
fast and sure, but it is the misapplication of 
this type of speed that is costing us thou¬ 
sands of lives each year. We who have made 
speed our slave are now letting it backfire 
and become our master. Speed must not be 
allowed to take the driver’s seats in our cars, 
our planes, and ow lives in order for Amer¬ 
icans to live safely, to live happily. 

America is looking through eyes that see 
not: they do not see that child playing in 
the road; they do not see that car coming 
at them as they stop from the sidewalk; they 
do not see that the faster you go does not 
necessarily mean you will reach your desti¬ 
nation quicker. Their mind is possessed with 
one word—speed. Our cemeteries are full 


of people who looked through eyes that did 
not see. Americana must make a choice; 
whether to be speed demons or to stop, look, 
and listen once In a while and live a little 
safer and a lot longer. 

A man, sometimes young, sometimes mid¬ 
dle-aged or older, takes a drink or two on 
the way home from the club in the late eve¬ 
ning. Not a great deal, but Just a little; 
anyway. Just a little drink couldn’t hurt any¬ 
body. As he nears the suburbs the smooth 
concrete Jxist seems to roll away under his 
vision and he presses a little harder on the 
accelerator. “Joe Smith only got 80 miles 
an hoiir out of his car on this stretch, but I 
know 1 can beat that without even trying.” 
Be is beating Joe Smith’s record, too, even 
though he doesn’t see that car coming from 
tl-e side road with his best friend, Tom 
Brown, in it. His name was in the headlines 
the next day—not for breaking Joe Smith's 
record but for putting his best friend in the 
hospital for weeks and demolishing his new 
car. Just a little drink—but it helped no 
o le to live more happily. Speeding and its 
devastating effects cannot be confined to the 
highway alone, either. It harbors Itself in 
the home when Dad trips on Junior's toys, at 
school when we trip on the stairs, and in 
the workshop when the worker loses a finger 
t/ying to be Just a little more efficient and. 
above all. a little speedier. Safety devices 
help but many are not foolproof. 

In the fall of the year, in our State of 
Maine, thousands of hunters take to the 
woods in search of deer and other game. But 
last year and in previous years this army 
took the lives of more than a score of their 
buddies. Why? Because some of them were 
after Just one thing and didn’t care how they 
got it. They shot and looked later. They 
were in too much of a hurry to let others 
live safely—live happily. 

There are many other types of accidents 
and one of the most disastrous of these is 
fires. Yet, one of these tragedies takes place 
every 20 seconds. Ninety percent of these 
are caused by pure carelessness. Why do 
people gamble with so many lives and homes 
at stake? The odds are against them and 
they know it, but they continue every 20 sec¬ 
onds to break a home, burn a building, and 
destroy the happiness of many. 

These types of accidents are no respecter 
of i>erBons; they strike in all places and 
against all colors and creeds, in the home, at 
the individual and at the masses. 

An Incident that Illustrates this happened 
not many weeks ago. Over the Yankee net¬ 
work flashed the news bulletin of the crash of 
a troop train near Wilkes-Barre. Pa. More 
than a score of American soldiers on their 
way to fight lor a great cause were killed in 
this tragedy. During the mass funeral the 
tolling of the great bells of every church. 
Catholic and Protestant alike, filled the great 
Wyoming Valley. 

Yes, the effects of accidents are no re¬ 
specter of persona and we encounter them 
wherever we go—fronr the man in the office 
who would always make a fast buck if he 
could, but would gamble his life away in 
trying to get across the road a little faster, 
to the boy in the home who is Just too busy 
to take care of his toys. 

America is often called the melting pot 
of nations because of the many races and 
creeds of which it is made up. But no race 
or creed has escaped the ravages of speed 
and accidents in the United States. 

All have suffered, and all will continue to 
suffer until the people of America come to 
the realization that man is not invincible, 
and that he’s rapidly losing his dominion 
over speed and machines. 

A week ago yesterday the newspapers car¬ 
ried a striking headline “61 killed in railroad 
wreck.” A Jam-packed Fennsylvania com¬ 
muter train was speeding along and suddenly 
derailed. The cars telescoped into a mass 
of sharp, deadly metal wreckage killing 61 
passengers instantly. The cause? One pas- 
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aeoger who wm lucky enough to eecape in¬ 
jury eald. *'1 noticed the engineer trsring to 
atop her. Be waa doing hia level beat to hold 
her back. He waa trying to atop her." But 
« little puah on the throttle turned this 
train into a raging monater. 

Xnglnea and machinea can be rebuilt, and 
new parta aubatltuted for old, but the human 
body la not ao conatructed. A pair of eyes 
oxice gone la gone forever. A life once taken 
can never be reatored. Americana of today 
don't aeem to realiae thla. They’re continu¬ 
ally letting machinea, the alavea, apeed, the 
alave, become the maatera, the captalzu of 
our livea. America muat examine heraelf 
and come to the realiaatlon that we’re headed 
down the wrong road and we’re going too 
faat. We muat atop, look, and llaten in order 
to live aafely-—to Uve happily. 


No Wonder the Senator Wept 

ETTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.PAT1UKJ.HIUJNGS 

or cAUrORWiA 

IN IBE BOUSE OF REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House an 
editorial which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Mirror on Monday, March 19. 
1951. This editorial is another discus¬ 
sion of the sad plight of our Government 
as a result of the present low level of 
ethics now prevailixig. 

Mr. T. B. Cosgrove, an attorney and a 
prominent civic leader in Los Angeles, 
has directed my attention to this edi¬ 
torial. I believe that every Member of 
the House will find it worthy of consid¬ 
eration. It follows: 

No WONDKB TKK SXMATOK WXPT 

The picture of aging Senator Tobet of New 
Rampehlre weeping for a return to moral 
and ethical values in the United States made 
a dramatic moment in the Kefauver crime 
investigation hearings. 

Well might the Senators weep, and honest 
Americans with them. 

No one can read the headlines from Wash¬ 
ington for the past 6 months without a deep 
feeling that the United States is suffering 
from moral atrophy and ethical dry rot. 

While American kids are dying in Korea, 
smart operators with White House connec¬ 
tions are getting theirs in ways which are 
shady, if not illegal. 

Fast buck boys with an in are placed in 
fat Jobs with companies beholden to the 
RFC for loans made with tax money, at the 
behest of Bill Boyle, the national chairman 
of the Democratic Party. (RFC Director 
Walter Lee Dunham testilled that Boyle and 
Donald Dawson, a White House employee, 
had pressured him to find places for their 
pets in such companies.) 

A White House stenographer gets a $9,450 
mink coat, charged to the account of a law¬ 
yer operating with unusual success before 
the RFC. Her husband gets an $18,000-a- 
year Job with Lustron, Inc., obligated to 
RFC for a $37,600,000 loan, and does no work 
for his $l,600-a-month salary. He had an 
"in." He worked for Boyle as advance man 
for several Presidential tours. 

A former Congressman testified that a 
syndicate of Washington smarties engineered 
a deal to buy surplus tankers. They put 
up only $100,000 capital, and cut up a $6,- 
000,000 profit melon. They knew the right 
pMpfle. 


Gen. Harry Vaughan, the President’s pal. 
pressured Government officials to cut w- 
n«s in sugar aUoeations for his political 
playmates, and was all messed up in the deep 
Ireeee "gifts" to top brass. 

This week’s latest scandal, which passes 
almost unnoticed, is the diselosure that the 
Coast Guard is providing a sale draft dodg¬ 
ers’ paradise for the young sons and nephews 
of WaUdngton "Insiders." 

The Coast Guard is at fuU strength, but 
they are enlisting around 40 recruits a 
week, almost all of the them from Washing¬ 
ton, moat of them draft eligible who are 
kinfolks of VIPs. There have been instances 
where these favored relatives have been 
driven to the USOG recruiting offices in Gov¬ 
ernment limousines. 

A special port brigade has been set up in 
Washington by the UBCG, a happy billet for 
draft evaders. They only have to report for 
a drill once a week, but it makes them draft- 
proof. 

This country and our way of life are 
gravely threatened by the vicious march of 
oonununlsm in the world. That is not the 
only threat to this country, however. The 
threat of rot and corruption and special 
privilege is serioxis. 

By the strict letter of the law, these shady 
Washington deals may not be penal offenses, 
but they are moral offenses. Enrichment of 
insiders by favoritism U not leas wrong in 
1961 Washington than it was in Rome of 60 
B. C. or Marie Antoinette's Paris. 

It was heart-rot that caused the collapse 
of Rome and France, the atrophy of public 
morals, the greed of smart operators with 
an "in." 

It could happen here. 

Senator Tobet wept openly at disclosures 
that the whole fabric of Government is shot 
through with "fixes” and "ins.” It may be 
the tragedy of our time that so few men 
weep, or even pay much attention, as the 
tradition of clean Government grows daily 
more smirched. 


The Burden of Taution in the United 
States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or FENNSTLVANU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimoui consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a front-page 
editorial entitled "Down the Road to Dis¬ 
aster," published in the Philadelphia 
Dispatch of April 1.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

down thx Road To Disaster 
Taxation in the United States is now ap¬ 
proaching a point where a oltlaen la prac¬ 
tically working for the Government. 

With Federal. State, and city taxes grow¬ 
ing by leaps and boimds, the people are now 
asking Just when $nd where this tax oc¬ 
topus is gcAng to atop. Taxes Just can’t rise 
forever. 

The time is not far away when the Gov¬ 
ernment will take meet of the earned dollar 
from the pocket of the taxpayer. With three 
forms of Government taking a bite from the 
dollar, Just what wlU the taxpayer have 
left? 
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Already the flow of new capital into pri¬ 
vate buslneee has been elaekened because 
the Government gets an Increasing slice of 
profits. Incentive of the individual has been 
crippled. 

Responsible officials who continue to find 
the easiest way out by Imposing new taxes 
should take time out and read the history 
of the world to see what happens to nations 
which have bled the taxpayers white. 


The Towntend Clnbi Are Here To Stay 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, whenever a red-hot issue of the 
Binghamton Press which directly or in¬ 
directly concerns your Congressman 
comes off the rollers, somebody manages 
to waylay the issue which comes to my 
Washington desk. This has happened 
on a number of occasions, so I realize 
there is collusion somewhere. 

Therefore I did not see the vicious 
attack upon the Townsend organization 
of Broome County in last Friday’s issue. 
The Press issues of Thursday, Saturday, 
and Sunday had reached me, but I was 
still curious about what happened 
Friday. 

I found out soon enough; and, for their 
information, all I have to do is obtain 
a copy from the Library of Congress. I 
will doubtless continue to see the missing 
Press issues through this medium as I 
do not think they will dare hold up the 
copy that the Library receives. 

Friday’s Press carried what I thought 
it would, a scathing affront upon the 
whole Townsend movement by the mayor 
of Binghamton. 

It is well known that some of the 
wealthy advertisers of local newspapers 
have sworn to get the Townsendites be¬ 
cause they allow free speech in their 
meetings. Not being able to control 
their leaders or members, the bosses are 
determined the Townsend clubs must go. 

They chose the mayor of Binghamton 
to sound off their initial blast, because 
he has been presented to the public by 
the Binghamton Press in a simon-pure 
role without a flaw or a word ever hav¬ 
ing been said against him. 

I am predicting that he will neither 
scare the Townsend clubs out of exist¬ 
ence in the Triple Cities nor weaken 
their position as tho strongest political 
group in the southern tier. 

In 1940, the present mayor of Bing¬ 
hamton ran against your Congressman 
and was supported by the press, the old 
guard, and every other pompous antago¬ 
nist I ever had in Broome County. The 
record shows that the greatest plurality 
ever amassed by any candidate In our 
section was given to me, not because I 
was especially outstanding, but because 
the people had absolutely no use for the 
type of opposition they lined up against 
me. 
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The same gang is now dedicated to 
breaking up the Townsend organization, 
once and for all and they will go to 
gangster lengths to accomplish it. I 
might add this mob is nonpartisan. 

But they can count on my getting into 
this fight on the side of the Americans 
in the Townsend movement. They can 
be sure that I will not stand idly by and 
let them ruin the painstaking work of 
so many years put forth by the Town- 
sendites. 

If they should succeed, because of their 
widespread real-estate holdings, to de¬ 
prive Townsend clubs of places to assem¬ 
ble, thus violating the United States 
Constitution and further presecuting the 
Americans of my district, I will person¬ 
ally see to it that fitting places are pro¬ 
vided in the Triple Cities for the Town¬ 
send clubs to meet. 

The mayor may be all-powerful, with 
the weight of the press behind him, the 
force of radio, and the might of financial 
wizards as backers, but he cannot blot 
out the Townsend clubs from the valley 
of opportunity. 

< They are there to stay. 


Necessity of an American Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MAKTLAND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, the 
question has been raised more than once, 
in connection with proposed legislation 
to aid the United States merchant ma¬ 
rine, Why a merchant marine? 

An article in the Mooremack News for 
March 1951, entitled "Korean Epic," and 
an editorial entitled "Why a Merchant 
Marine?" give very persuasive answers to 
the question as to the need of maintain¬ 
ing and supporting a merchant marine 
whose first loyalty and efforts will be de¬ 
voted to the Interests of the United 
States in war as well as in peace. 

I ask imanimous consent that the 
article and editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 

Iliere being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

[From the Mooremack News of March 1951] 
Korean Ek>ic 

In the past few weeks stories have drifted 
back from Korea, through letters and news 
dispatches, feature pieces In the newspapers, 
and official Washington statements, telling 
of the tremendous role played by American 
merchant ships In the difficult tasks faced 
by the United Nations forces in the Pacific 
war. 

Moore-McCormack Lines hau been honored 
by the participation of several of Its ships 
in the operation. Including the most fan¬ 
tastic Incident of all. Involving the vessel 
Meredith Victory which, late In December, 
evacuated more than 14,000 persons from 


Hungnam, Korea, to Pusan, a nightmarish 
voyage that lasted three terrible days. 

Both the MormaciMon and the Hunter Vic¬ 
tory which, along with the Meredith Victory, 
have been under charter by Mooremack to 
the Military Sea Transportation Service, also 
have written chapters in this newest record 
of achievement and have been accorded for¬ 
mal acknowledgment by the Government. 

The Meredith Victory story, however, tops 
everything else In sheer drama. Indeed, 
when the first reports came In, officials of 
Military Sea Transportation Service and 
Mooremack expressed disbelief that this ship, 
built to carry 12 passengers, commanded by 
Capt. L. P. LaRue. of Philadelphia, had actu¬ 
ally carried 14,000. But quick checks sup¬ 
ported the first report, and letters from men 
who were aboard. 

Hardly were the fear-driven passengers 
aboard the ship after a desperate flight across 
the country, according to Dlno S. Savastlo. 
the ship’s mate, than calls came to help with 
the delivery of mothers, five of whom gave 
birth within the first 24 hours. "There I 
stood with babies all around and something 
doing every minute," he wrote his parents In 
Franklin Square. Long Island, as reported by 
the Nassau County paper Newsday. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin, reporting the 
Meredith Victory story with special relish 
since her master. Capt. L. P. LaRue. is a 
native of that city, said that the crew had 
loaded the 14,000 Koreans by using booms 
and makeshift elevatora and when the ship 
was loaded, she shoved off. One picture, re¬ 
produced on this page, shows a makeshift 
elevator In operation. 

Formal naval commendation for their 
work came to all of the Mooremack ships 
and to those of other operators as well. Vice 
Admiral C. T. Joy, USN, of the Par Bast 
command, sent this message to Captain 
LaRue: 

"My most sincere congratulations on a Job 
well done. Your performance throughout 
the Korean campaign has always been 
notable. In the successful redeployment of 
ground forces from northeast Korea your 
Initiative and your enthusiastic and prompt 
response to all demands Indicate that your 
organization Is at it» best when the chips 
are down. The merchant mariners who 
performed for you did so silently but their 
accomplishment speaks loudly. 1 find It 
comforting to work with such teammates." 

Capt. A. F. Junker, USN, Deputy Com¬ 
mander of the M8TS, Western Pacific, 
transmitting Admiral Joy’s message, added 
this on his own: "The cooperation and as¬ 
sistance of the merchant marine In the 
above-mentioned operation adds but one 
more page of glory to merchant-marine his¬ 
tory, and I desire to add my own congratu¬ 
lations to those of Admiral Joy." 

Charles Regal, editor of the column, Down 
the Hatch, for the Seattle Post-Intelllgencer, 
wrote: 

"Man of the year In this, man of the year 
In that. How about the ship of the year? 
As far as Down the Hatch is concerned. 
1960’s outstanding merchant ship was the 
steamship Meredith Victory, the ship that on 
December 22 evacuated 14,000 South Korean 
refugees In one load." 

Mr. Regal quoted Capt. Raymond Fosse of 
the transport Sergeant Truman Kimbro, as 
lollov(rs, describing his thought when he saw 
the Meredith Victory approach Pusan: 

"When we first saw that Victory ship we 
couldn't figure out what In the world It had 
on deck. From a distance It was simply a 
dark, solid mass. As the ship came nearer 
we could see it was human beings. They 
were packed so close you wondered bow they 
could breathe. And there wasn’t a sound 
from them. They Just stood there, silently, 
waiting. Even the babies and children were 
strangely quiet. Unless you saw It, you 
couldn’t believe It." 


Mr. Regal said of the Meredith Victory’s 
14,000: "That surely was the largest number 
of persons ever taken aboard a freighter, of 
any size, and It may be the largest load ever 
taken by any ship. The Queen Mary (81,236 
gross tons) reportedly averaged ten to twelve 
thousands troops during the war. (The 
Meredith Victory Is listed at 7,607 tons)." 
Inquiry at the New York offices of the Cunard 
White Star Line revealed that the largest 
passenger load ever carried by either of the 
Queen ships during the war was 15,000. The 
Queen SlUtabeth in peacetime can carry 2,200 
passengers, the Queen Mary, 2,000, as against 
the Meredith Victory’s 14,000. The feat of 
the latter at Korea becomes the more strik¬ 
ing on the basis of comparison. 

The Mormaomoon, too, found drama when 
she was assigned to the Hungnam operation 
to pick up 2,800 evacuees. The Koreans, 
carrying rations of fish and rice, were sent 
to the ship’s hold where many of them 
climbed Into trucks and. despite orders from 
the ship's officers, proceeded to run truck 
motors to offset the cold. Fifty Koreans 
were overcome by the fumes, and their lives 
were saved only because the ship’s officers 
carried them to the deck and worked on 
them. This detail of the story, also carried 
by Newsday, was reported In a letter by 
James O. Wllkerson, her second mate, of 
Bellerose. Long Island, to his parents. 

The effort of the Hunter Victory in this 
operation may be gaged by the following 
letter to the president of Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines, sent from Pusan by the Rever¬ 
end Father P. H. Cleary, a chaplain, a mem¬ 
ber of the Maryknoll order of priests: 

"Permit me to convey to you an expres¬ 
sion of congratulations and sincere thanks 
for the splendid conduct of the officers and 
crew of your ship Hunter Victory In Its re¬ 
cent evacuation operation of our forces from 
Hungnam to Pusan. 

"The group with which I came out, Tenth 
Corps, loaded Saturday night, December 16, 
left Hungnam early Sunday morning, the 
17th, arrived Pusan Tuesday the 19th. 

"As we neared Pusan, I have never heard 
of any ship’s personnel from all sides such 
acclamations of praise as came spontaneous¬ 
ly from the officers of the Tenth Corps for 
the officers and crew of the Hunter Victory. 
The way they had gone all out to take care 
of us and make us as comfortable as possible 
at the cost of Innumerable privations and 
actual hardships to themselves was the gen¬ 
eral topic of conversation among the groups 
of Army men wherever they gathered about 
the ship. The gratitude of all was sincere 
and deep. Personally, the officer whom I 
wish to commend most highly is the chief 
steward, Mr, John J. McGee. He went all 
out, performed a difficult Job with unfailing 
courtesy and good humor successfully and 
to the delight of all aboard. 

"I know that several of the Tenth Corps 
officers Intended to write you to express their 
thanks and appreciation. The press of pres¬ 
ent circumstances of war and the crowded 
conditloxxs here at the port may prevent 
their doing so. As the Catholic chaplain 
aboard, I wish to perform the very pleasant 
duty of addressing you in their behalf. Only 
the conditions I have Just referred to have 
prevented me from doing so more promptly. 

"With every assurance of grateful respect 
for you and your worthy representatives on 
the Hunter Victory.” 

A. V. Moore, president of the company, 
replying to Father Cleary, expressed his ap¬ 
preciation and that of the company, advised 
Father Cleary that he was sending a copy of 
the letter to Captain Preusch and Chief 
Steward McGee, and added: 

"I know all the officers and crew of the 
Hunter Victory will Indeed be most pleased 
to see that their efforts to serve under ex¬ 
tremely difficult conditions were so well re¬ 
ceived. Yes, indeed, all of us admire the 
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eouri^e of all thoM engaged in thla present 
oriels in Korea. May the prayers of those 
at home help to speed a Just peace and end 
this worldly unrest.** 

Oapt. Philip W. Atkinson, of the JHormoo- 
moon. Is a veteran Mooremaok skipper. A 
native of Fitchburg, Mass., he worked up to 
chief ofBoer through several of the company’s 
ships. Including the Saguache, the Carplaka, 
Afffosy, Scantnail, Soanpenn, Scanstates, 
Scanyork, and others, and got his first com¬ 
mand in 1036, the Cltffioood. 

Captain LaRue won promotions through 
chief officer and became master of the Smith 
Thompson In 1044. then the Oeorge B. Mo- 
ClelUm, and the Whittier Victory, He served 
6 months as first officer of the Uruguay, com¬ 
manded the Deborah Gannett and the Mor- 
maewren before taking command of the 
Meredith Victory In July of 1950. 

Capt. Charles H. Preusch, of the Hunter 
Victory, was bom In Elmhurst, went to sea 
after his hlgh-school work, as an assistant 
purser, then studied at City College, worked 
as a clerk and mechanic until he entered 
the Merchant Marine Academy at KlfiJ? 
Point in 1043. Be was graduated in 1044, 
worked up from cadet through chief mate 
on several ships and obtained his first - 
in land, the Hunter Victory, in August of 1060. 

IProm the Mooremack News of March 10611 
Wht a Mischawt Mabins? 

Every so often the question Is raised—Why 
a merchant marine? The fact that It has 
been answered a thousand times seems not 
to matter; again and again the facta m^t 
be presented In reply to the arguments that 
you can build a ship at lower cost In a for¬ 
eign yard, and man her much more cheaply 
with non-Americans. So why not build our 
ships in foreign yards? And why not man 
them with foreigners and operate them un¬ 
der another fiag? Why not. Indeed? 

Of course, anyone who knows the story of 
the merchant fieet in the recent war does 
not ask these questions. The men who 
served In the war and saw our ships In airtlon 
as transports of men and mat4rl4l, especially 
those high officers of Army and Navy who 
have openly and gladly conceded that their 
branches of our Armed Porces could never 
have achieved their wartime records without 
the help of merchant ships, are not likely 
to ask. either. But unfortunately such folk 
appear to be In the minority. 

Something of a new type of answer may 
be found on pages 4 and 6 of this issue of 
the Mooremack News. In the stories of the 
Mormaemoon. the Meredith Victory, and the 
Hunter Victory. When reading that story, 
remember that the United States Is not now 
at wor, that we os a Nation are merely par¬ 
ticipating In Korea as a unit of the United 
Nations. , ^ 

But these American merchant ships have 
served, nevertheless, as part of our Nation's 
contribution to the great cause that Involves 
the democratic peoples of the world. Be¬ 
cause we have merchant ships we were able 
to send them to help with such tasks as that 
article describes. 

Imagine a ship built to accommodate 12 
passengers, and in an emergency moving 
14,000 panic-stricken souls from the scene of 
their peril, the young officers burdened with 
problems beyond anything they 
imagined In their days of training. That Is 
the Meredith VUrtory's story. Yet she was 
only one of more than 300 ships, merchant 
ships, at work on the Korean assignment. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Koehler, 
addressing the Propeller Club of the Port of 
New York, In January, described the Bung- 
nam evacuation, the operation in which the 
Meredith Victory achieved her almost un- 
beUevable feat. He said that **ln the face of 
greatest possible odds, despite the handloaps 
of terrain and worse weather, and regardless 


of enemy assaults, the Navy safely loaded 
aboard ship and evacuated 106,000 fighting 
men, 100,000 civilians, 17,600 vehicles and 
850,000 measurement tons of material.” 

Quoting Vice Admiral Struble, who was 
present at the operation, he said that lor 
the first time in history, “an entire army with 
all Its supplies and equipment has been suc¬ 
cessfully deployed by sea In the face of emer¬ 
gency pressure.” Then Mr. Koehler added, 
as his own words, the following very signifi¬ 
cant end very gallant expression of the sen¬ 
timents of the Navy: 

“While this la no time for self-adulation, 
to suppress a surge of pride at this accom¬ 
plishment would be somewhat less than hu¬ 
man. Nor should I fall to point out to you 
that It would obviously have been a physi¬ 
cal Impossibility to carry out this staggering 
task without the ships and crews of the 
American merchant marine who were a vital 
component of this operation. 

“Not only at Hungnam. but at Pusan. In¬ 
chon. and other Korean ports these mer¬ 
chant vessesl have played vital roles in every 
operation since hostilities began. Conse¬ 
quently. our traditional ‘Well done’ goes 
equally to the American merchant marine 
and to the Navy.” 

If additional figtires are needed, here are a 
few. In a 4-month period following the out¬ 
break of the Korean hostilities nearly 4.000,- 
000 tons of cargo, exclusive of petroleum 
products, were moved from the continental 
United States to the Pacific theater In sup¬ 
port of the United Nations forces. Of this, 
more than 60 percent moved In privately 
owned American fiag ships. In addition. 
185,000 military passengers were moved to 
the fighting front. 

Any sound student of national defense or 
national economy will explain quickly 
enough that the merchant marine stands 
abreast the Army. Navy, and Air Force In 
the waging of war, an essential peacetime 
protection to our foreign trade In the fierce 
competition that exists for markets through¬ 
out the world. They will point out, too, 
that millions of dollars spent In labor and 
materials In the construction of a ship and 
then In operating her, are part of our na¬ 
tional income. They would not be If the 
ship were built abroad and manned by for¬ 
eign crews. 

The distressing feature of all this Is that 
the lesson seems never really to be absorbed. 
There must be other Hungnams, other Mere¬ 
dith Victories. And even then we will find 
ourselves facing that question: Why a mer¬ 
chant marine? 


OrcncM Miliftary Semce 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.FRiMKT.B0W 

or OBZO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Sj^eaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rbcoid, I 
Include the following resolution unani¬ 
mously adopted on February 8,1961, at 
the regular session of American l4$gion 
Post No. 519 of Mineral City, Ohio: 

Inasmuch aa we are In an undeclared war, 
or police action, in Korea, and our boys have 
not been told why they are fighting, and our 
oastialtles are mounting higher, and none of 
our leaders can give us any Information as to 
what we expect to gain; we hereby request 
that our tnxqps be withdrawn from Korea 
and returned home, and furthermore we 


urge that no more troops be sent overeeae to 
fight the battle of the world unless It Is on 
a voluntary basis. Several States have al¬ 
ready passed the same resolution and the 
issue Is being pressed by some of the biggest 
men In the Nation. 

We do not believe that It Is Just or right 
that a boy bom In America must face years 
of military service for the sake of a foreign 
entanglement and we further resolve that 
the power to wage an undeclared war or 
police action rest solely In the hands of Con¬ 
gress, who are the sole representatives of 
the people, that we may not be Involved In 
any more Koreas. 

We believe these measures are in the best 
interest of our beloved country, that It may 
serve the purpose of saving our economy, 
our resources, and our youth. 

R. M. Qav. Commander. 

Ons A. PiNucr, Adjutant. 


A Second Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or iCASsacBUsms 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, AprU 6,1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcord, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sun of April 6.1951: 

A SxcoND Front 

A aecond front on the Chinese mainland 
has been proposed by General MacArtbur 
In a letter to Congreasman Martin of Massa¬ 
chusetts, minority leader In the Bouse. 

The commander In Asia believes the time 
has come when the United States and the 
United Nations must take a realistic view 
of the position of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces under Chiang Kai-shek In Formosa, 
and without too much delay agree that this 
Chinese force, poised for action when given 
the word, must enter the campaign in Asia. 

General MacArtbur wants a second front 
on the Chinese mainland with Chlang’s 
armies, reinforced by American equipment 
and inilltary strategists, leading the cam¬ 
paign against the Chinese Communists. 
That, of course, would Immediately relieve 
pressure in Korea; it would mean that the 
Chinese Reds would be caught in a great 
plncer movement. It is doubtful that they 
could escape, unless given help from the 
Soviets. 

Up to this point, the arguments against 
using Chinese Nationalists have been based 
prlmarUy on the opinion that by giving the 
green light to Chiang. the Russian Reds 
would Immediately become active belliger¬ 
ents and world war XU would be started. 

Russia, however, is not so devoted to the 
Chinese that it Is going to enter a "do or 
die” campaign in China. A second front, 
added to the present retreat of the Chinese 
Reds in Korea, would be enough to convince 
the war lords in Moscow that this Is no 
time to Jump Into a losing cause. 

General MacArtbur has no doubt weighed 
all the possibllltiee of his proposal to use 
the Chinese Nationalists before sending tbem 
on to Washington. He Is certainly not anx¬ 
ious to advocate any arrangement which 
will automatically touch off the big guns of 
world war III. 

Meanwhile, however, we again repeat that 
would be an excellent time for General 
MacArtbur to come back to the United States 
to have a few direct talks with both the 
President and Congress. Letter-writing 
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serves a pxirpose, but direct contact would 
be much more beneficial in unpredictable 
situations such as we are now in. More¬ 
over. we believe that if the able commander 
In Korea should come to Washington for 
but a flying visit and should place all of 
his ideas on the congressional table—^making 
certain allowances for military security—he 
would be given complete sanction to move 
ahead in his own capable way. He might 
not have any difficulty in convincing this 
Government of the advantages of a second 
front with the Chinese Nationalist forces 
in the front ranks. 


Illegal Mexican Immigration 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26 ), 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a series of 
five articles by Gladwin Hill, dealing with 
the Illegal Mexican Immigration into 
Southwest United States, which appeared 
in the New York Times March 25 to 29. 
Notwithstanding the estimated cost of 
printing these articles is $430.50, It is 
most timely that the economic and socio¬ 
logical problems analyzed in them be 
now brought to the attention of Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives. The Nation’s 
manpower needs are becoming acute. 
The agreement with Mexico is up for 
renewal. Legislation is about to be 
reported out in the House and Senate. 
The report of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion on Migrant Farm Labor has just 
emphasized again the grave conse¬ 
quences of our neglect of this situa¬ 
tion. And the so-called wet-back traffic 
affords alarming opportunities for the 
entry of Communist spies and saboteurs. 

The New York Times has again per¬ 
formed a significant public service in 
arranging for this survey and printing 
its findings on this problem. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

[From thti New Tork Times of March 25, 
1951 j 

Million a Year Pleb Mexico Only To Find 
PEONAGE Here—Illegal Migration Across 
1,600-Mile Border by Seasonal Slave La¬ 
bor Depresses Latin and United States 
Levels Alike 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

Sait Antonio. Tex., March 24.—A visitor 
to the Southwest today has to make a douole 
mental adjustment to comprehend the con¬ 
ditions he finds. 

First, he has to think back 20 years to pro¬ 
hibition days, when wholesale violation of 
the laws of the United States was being ig¬ 
nored, tacitly sanctioned or overtly encour¬ 
aged by a large cross-section of the popula¬ 
tion. 

Second, he has to project himself In imag¬ 
ination back a full century to the days of 
slavery, when the systematic exploitation of 
an underprivileged class of humanity as 
cheap labor was an accepted part of the 
American social and economic order. 


Then the observer has to compound men¬ 
tally these two diverse anomalies and con¬ 
ceive of their existence in 1951. 

For that, in effect, is the situation today 
in the Southwest, and in parts of the deep 
South and the far West as well, arising from 
the ceaseless and steadily increasing tide of 
illegal immigration from Mexico into the 
United States. 

This illegal immigration now amounts to 
more than 1,000,000 individuals a year. They 
sneak across the thinly patrolled 1,600-mlle 
border between BrownsvUle. Tex., and Ban 
Diego. Calif., in an unending heglra from 
Mexican unemployment and wage levels as 
low as 40 cents a day, seeking farm work 
and any other labor available in this coun¬ 
try. 

Some 500,000 of these wetbacks—so-called 
because of those who swim the Rio Grande, 
the Texas-Mexico boundary—were caught by 
the United States Immigration and Naturali¬ 
sation Services* border patrol last year and 
put back across the international line. 

The estimate of a total traffic of 1,000,000 
is conservative, based on the surmise that for 
every one caught there is one who isn’t 
caught. Most immigration officers would 
concede a more likely average of 5 or 10 
to 1. and for some areas responsible esti¬ 
mates go as high as 100 to 1; In such a 
reckoning many of the total would be not 
different individuals, but repeaters who re¬ 
cross after having been deported. 

There are fewer than 900 border patrol 
officers to guard the whole 1,600 miles of 
boundary, and sometimes the deportees get 
back into the United States before the de¬ 
porting officers do. Some Mexicans have been 
deported as many as 20 times, only to return 
again and again. 

SOME RETURN, SOME STAY 

A large number of wetbacks regularly 
slip back into Mexico after seasonal farm 
work ends. But tens of thousands of others 
have remained in the United States, manag¬ 
ing to settle down in semlhldlng in hundreds 
of communities along the border, or becom¬ 
ing transient laborers and filtering north¬ 
ward over the western half of the country all 
the way to the Canadian border. 

Technically every one of these wetbacks 
Is an Illegal alien, the same as a foreigner 
who slipped through the paradoxically tight 
immigration patrols at Ellis Island—a viola¬ 
tor of the Federal law, subject to imprison¬ 
ment. 

But because the bulk of this immigration 
Is tidal, advancing and receding with the 
regularity of the seasons, it has come to be 
taken for granted, both by the United States 
border population and the Nation at large. 

Superficially, the wetback traffic is Just 
a picturesque cat-and-mouse game on a 
grand scale between a mass of amiable Latins 
and an overwhelmed border patrol. 

In actuality, however, a year’s study of the 
situation by this correspondent, ending in a 
recent 6.000-mlle tour of the border area, 
shows it to be a phenomenon whose real eco¬ 
nomic and social implications should shock 
the average American when fully known and 
comprehended. 

peonage and slavery 

The impression is widespread that these 
Mexicans simply come over as a regular es¬ 
sential and harmless supplement to the do¬ 
mestic harvest forces. 

The fact is that they are attracted by the 
glittering prospect of high American wages, 
and in many cases actively recruited by large- 
scale ranchers or their representatives, only 
to work for wages that have been described 
by United States immigration officers as tan¬ 
tamount to peonage and under conditions 
compared on the same authority to ante¬ 
bellum slavery. 

’"This traffic in contraband labor actually 
is worse in its elements than either prohibi¬ 
tion or slavery,” a nationally prominent flg- 


tire in the Southwest commented a few days 
ago. "Prohibition Involved only traffic in al¬ 
cohol. This is traffic in human beings. Andi 
in slavery some responsibility, at least, was 
acknowledged for the release of the slaves. 
Here there is none.” 

The wetback, a penniless fugitive, has 
to take whatever wages are offered, which, 
because of the multitude of wetbacks avail¬ 
able. usually are at a bare existence level or 
below it. His traditional housing Is the 
crudest form of shack or hovel, wherever he 
can find it. or Just the open air. His status 
denies him access to regular community 
legal and welfare agencies. If he doesn’t like 
his situation he can go back where he came 
from. There are thousands of other hope¬ 
fuls south of the border ready to take his 
place. 

AMERICAN LEVELS DEPRESSED 

Aside from the abuses to which these Mexi¬ 
cans themselves are subject, the traffic in 
wetbacks has manifestly baneful effects on 
the citizenry with which they mingle. 

In many sections of Texas. Arizona, Cali¬ 
fornia and other areas they depress the 
general standards of wages and working con¬ 
ditions below the accepted American levels. 
Instead of supplementing the domestic labor 
force they undercut It, taking Jobs from tens 
of thousands of native citizens, farm and 
urban workers alike. 

In the agricultural field, particularly, the 
resulting native displaced persons have to 
Join the great stream of migrant labor that 
fans out annually northward all the way 
from Now York to Oregon, working a good 
deal of the time for substandard wages and 
working conditions and. In turn, taking Jobs 
from resident local workers. 

Prom a sociological standpoint, the wet¬ 
back traffic has obliterated the border com¬ 
pletely. transforming the 3,000,000 Spanlsh- 
American citizens of the Southwest—many 
of whose families have been in the area for 
centuries—Into a cultural peninsula of 
Mexico, retarding their assimilation, in the 
opinion of experts, by a generation or more, 
and perpetuating and aggravating some of 
the worst conditions of health, education 
and social, economic and political uninte- 
gratlon that can be found In the country. 

Finally, the wetback traffic has engen¬ 
dered, In somewhat the way prohibition did. 
an atmosphere of amorality and warped 
thinking which demonstrably extends from 
the farmer exploiters of wetback labor 
through their communities and local and 
State officials, to the highest levels of the 
Federal Government. 

it's out in the open 

Although this may sound sensational, the 
remarkable thing is that there Is no secrecy 
about the situation. Despite an elabo¬ 
rate legendry that has grown up to screen it, 
and occasional efforts to dissimulate the 
facts, most of the details are matters of for¬ 
mal public record or common knowledge in 
the region. 

The main problem in inquiring Into it is 
to preserve one’s sense of proportion and 
avoid entanglement In the falsework of ra¬ 
tionalization that has grown up over the 
years to Justify the system and maintain it. 

The wetback situation Is of particular 
pertinence at this time. The defense emer¬ 
gency has evoked official proposals for the 
importation of hundreds of thousands of 
workers from outside the continental United 
States. 

Before Congress is a draft extension of the 
1949 agreement between the United States 
and Mexico, which expires in June, govern¬ 
ing the so-called "importation” of Mexican 
farm workers under contracts which in ac¬ 
tuality have degenerated into the legalization 
of wetbacks. 

Before President Truman is the initial re¬ 
port of the special lay commission he ap¬ 
pointed last summer to investigate the prob- 
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leiw of mlgront form labac ana. ttw not- 
bookovil. 

Alao, it haa lotoly boon mUeed tbat tho 
wotbaok troflo often * wUte-op«a aiamaa 
for Oommuntet spin to entnr tbo ooimtary. 
Ttaare la no public record of any having been 
caught lately. But immigration oflteen ao- 
knowledge that every year at laaat a handful 
of Buropaana« aome of them with Ckmimunlat 
backgrounds, are netted cnumg the wet¬ 
backs, and that In cold fact Joseph Stalin 
might adopt a perfunctory disguise and walk 
Into the countiT this way. 

Legid Immlgratlcn into the United States 
from IfeiUxH-on which there is no quota 
limit—Invt^vea such complications as fees, 
literacy standards, Job assuranoe, and con¬ 
sular approvaL It is much easier to sail, 
wade, or svdm the Bio Grande, seldom more 
than 100 yards wide, or Just to walk across 
^ largely unfenced d^ sections of the 

Such an Illegal crossing is a misdemeanor 
the Unit tixne and a felony after an initial 
deportation, subject to 8 years* imprison¬ 
ment and $1,000 line. But the wetbacks 
numbers IsrgSly defy prosecution. 

Detention faeilltlea and court dockets are 
so crowded that anything beyond quick de¬ 
portation of first offendere has had to be 
abandoned. The latest authoritative analyda 
indicates that only about 85 of every 10,000 
caught are prosecuted. 

6o the influx has snowballed. In the Ban 
Antonio immigration district, the largest of 
three covering the border, the number of ap¬ 
prehensions—generally conceded to be in 
direct proportion to the total trafOo—has 
jumped from 43,000 in 1040 to 815,000 last 
year. 

In the Los Angeles district, covering Cali¬ 
fornia and western Arisona, they Jumped 
from 4,000 in 1948 to 280,000 last year. And 
the traffic is mounting steadily. The lioo 
Angelos district’s apprehensions in January 
and February of last year totaled 10,500; for 
the same period this year they were 33,800. 

The wetback traffic dwarfs the legal con¬ 
tracting of Mexican labor under the interna¬ 
tional agreement, and has become almost 
Inextricably enmeshed with it. At the mo¬ 
ment, according to the United States Bmploy- 
ment Service, there are about 38.000 contract 
Mexicans in the country. Most of them were 
not imported at an. but are exwetbacks who 
were rounded up north of the border, proc¬ 
essed at border immigration and consular 
atatlons. and given legal work permits under 
guaranties of somewhat better conditions 
than thoee accorded wetbacka. 

Onoe aoroas the line, the wetback passes 
himself off as one of the 8,000,000 citisen 
Mexican-Amerleans. The main centers of 
wetback labor are the large-acale cotton, 
citrus, and vegetable ranching areas of Ari¬ 
sons, and the Imperial and San Joaquin Val¬ 
leys Of Oalifomia. 

In lesaer niunhen wetbacks can be found 
aeaaonally on farms in Utah, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and other parts of the West, and over 
in Arkanaas. Mlaalmlppt, and Mlasourt. Bvery 
week or two a planeload Is shipped from 
Chicago back to the border. 

Xtnployment of wetbacks, although from 
a realiatlc standpoint tantamount to harbor¬ 
ing a fugitive, has been held by the Federal 
courts to be not a punhdiable offense because 
of the omisalon In tbe 1917 veraion of the 
immigration laws of any speoifle penalty. 

[From the New York Times of March 86.1951] 
PaoMa MR Famob a Fasnuiua Paorrr—1 l- 
ueoaL Mmaame Faou. Mhxioo Wotnm 
Bias Son. 43V Wsn, a BoxrairaA to ExnoiT- 
XM—PAT 15 to 95 CSMTS A DAT, AND MANT 
Bs c ag v s Food Aums. Wtots Sxwna Ja a 
But, a Tbatuk, os tbs Siam 

(By aiaOwin HUl) • 
BaowwaviuJB. TMl. March 85.—The lower 
Rio Grande Valley la the heart of the l,S0O- 
mlle wide border belt stretching from Texas 


to OaUfarula into which more 1,000.000 
Mexioaaa annually infiltrate illegally in quest 

of work. 

Here, amid such towns as WsAlaoo, Donna, ' 
Harlingen, and McAllen are same of the most 
fertile and productive eotton. oltrus, and 
vegetable l a nds in the country. 

The lower Bio Grande VaUey comprises 
principally three counties, Cameron, Hidalgo, 
and WiUaoy, with 800.000 population. Their 
only fractionally cultivated grosa area of 
8,000 square mUea, although constituting 
only a percent ot the total area of the state, 
yields acme 16 percent of its farm income. 

In this relatively small area on an average 
day during last year’s harvest peak, according 
to a careful study by two leading southweet- 
em soolologlats. about 100,000 wetbacks were 
working. A check of 14 farms taken at ran¬ 
dom by Dr. Lyle Saunders of the University 
of New Mexico and Dr. Olen Leonard of Van¬ 
derbilt University, disclosed that 98 out of 
every 100 workers were illegal Mexican aliens. 

nBOUOHOtTT WBOLB AXEA 
’ In lesser concentrations as the diatanoe 
from the border Increaaea, but still in swarms 
of thousands, other wetbacks can be found 
In the harvesting and thinning saasons in 
the Salt River Valley of Arizona, the Imperial 
and San Joaciuin Valleys of California, and 
many other aactions of the Weet and South— 
legally fugitives from Justice, but benefleiar- 
ies—or victims—of akimpy border protection, 
grasping farmers and an apathetic public. 

Over the whole area there are many farm¬ 
ers and farm asaoclations that, becauaa of 
special olicumstanoes or plain scruples, do 
not use “wetbacks”: but for the average 
farmer such a ooiuee means bucking an en¬ 
trenched oheap-labmr system. 

In contrast to visions of affluence conjured 
up by the wide disparity in United States 
and Mexican living standards, the “wetback** 
finds him s elf undw a aystem of wages gov¬ 
erned entirely by what the trafflc wUl bear. 

Farmers acknowledged to the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor last summer 
that they paid field handa as low as 15 cents 
an hour. According to tbe Saunders-Leonard 
study, tbe prevailing hourly wage for "wet- 
backe” in this valley last year was 26 cents 
an hour. 

TWXM'l’T rBXX-SOXXAX COTTON PZCXXXB 

Although cotton was aelling at exception¬ 
ally high prices, the cotton picking rate in 
the valley was at its lowest in some time, 
$1.25 a hundred pounds—at which, it was 
calculated, the average picker might earn a 
maximum of about $26 for a 7-day week. 

Hourly rates like 25 oenta do not naoea- 
aartly indicate the real wage level in a par¬ 
ticular aituatlon. beoauae they may be re¬ 
placed by piecework rates that are less, or by 
day rates based on a theoretical 8 hours that 
in practice may stretch out to 10 or 11 hours. 

Gross wages, moreover, are often subject 
to deductions for meals, commissary pur¬ 
chases, and special asaesements, such as tbe 
common practice of charging workers for 
bhuling wire for vegetableB, a practlee ohvl- 
cuBly implying either a paring of the nomi¬ 
nal wage or praAteerlng on the wire. 

Two cases reported last summit at Mc¬ 
Allen were a father, mother, and two ehil- 
ilren who had worked 4 days for a net of 
$6AQ and an tnexperienoed cotton picker 
sdio after 8 <laya* wcnrk wes toM he bad Just 
earned the food he had eaten. 

SOaU OST MO CASH 

It is not extraordinary for “wetbacks'* to 
report having worked for weeks only to be 
told that there wae no cash due them. In 
such a circumstance the “wetback*' has lit¬ 
tle scope for argiunent; tbe farmer can Just 
turn him into the ImmigratlOD authoritiea 
for deportation. 

A tew iUys ago 1 talked with a “wetback** 
named FsUx Moreno who had come into a 
Oantro, Calif., to get help in ooUeeting $47 


he said a nearby farmer owed him for 10 
<lays of carrot-bundling. Be was 1 of 60 
“wetbacks’* in a crew of 65. A typical “wet¬ 
back" In many respects. Moreno was 24 yean 
old and had a wife and yaar-old child back 
In Mexico. 

Last fall he had taken more than a month’s 
Mexican wages to buy a train ticket from 
Santiago, Guanajuato, 800 miles south of the 
border. He had walked across the line in 
the desert and worked Intermittently In cot¬ 
ton and vegetables in the 6 months since. 
In his pocket he had 20 cents. 

Aside from wages, the “wetback" gets 
nothing. His lodging is seldom better than 
an irrigation ditch-bank or hut improvised 
from Junk or thatch. The worker housing 
situation in Lower Rio Grande Valley ranches 
was tersely summarized In a report pub¬ 
lished by the University of Texas last De¬ 
cember: 

“No housing facilities exist.” 

Southwestern farmers have two principal 
escplanatlons for the wholesale resort to labor 
that la contraband but tbe employment of 
which, because of legal technicalities, is not 
subject to prosecution. 

One is that “local labor la not avail¬ 
able." 

It is true that, under present arrange¬ 
ments. peak harvest labor requirements 
often exceed the immediate local supply. 
The University of Texas survey, made by 
Prof. Bastin Nelson and Prof. Frederic Moy. 
ers, fotmd, for instance, that in the Lower 
Bio Grande Valley seasonal cotton labor 
needs fluctuated from 6,000 to 125.000 against 
a permanent total labor force of only 88,000. 

However, the same study found that an 
adequate supply might well be drawn from 
within the State of Texas if adequate mone¬ 
tary and other considerations were offered. 

Observing that “much of the agricultural 
labor in the valley Is performed by illegal 
entrants from Mexico," and tactfully skirting 
the question of wages with the notation 
that they were “low” even in comparison 
with other parts of Texas, the Nelson-Meyers 
report continued: 

"The valley has an opportunity almost 
unique in a largely agrioialttural area of pro¬ 
viding steady year-around Jobs for a perma¬ 
nent resident labor force • • • (but) no 
such stable and desirable conditions exist, 
and the reasons for their lack lie plainly 
In the instability created by the continuous 
trafflc back and forth across the Rio Grande. 

VACILmSS UMMKBSSAXT 

“Tbe living standards which Mexican na¬ 
tionals are willing to tolerate, and tbe fact 
that so many of them are only temporary 
residents, have made it tmneceasary for val¬ 
ley farmers to provide housing, sanitary 
facilities and other nonwage perquisites ade¬ 
quate to retain a permanent resident farm 
population." 

During the last few years while the “wet- 
back” trafflc has been increasing at a rate 
of 50 percent or more a year, there has 
been more or less constant farm imemploy- 
ment in the Southwest. 

In the face of purported shortages of labor 
In Thxaa, every year around 100.000 resi¬ 
dents of the State take to the road, joining 
the migrant farm-labor stream to the States 
north, west and east, where lessened “wet¬ 
back" competition brings more adequate 
compensation. 

Granting the possible occasional need for 
foreign labor, there Is machinery imder the 
United States-Mexico agreement of 1949 lor 
the legal importation of workers under con¬ 
tract. But the fanners do not like this, 
because ooniractlng involves minimum 
wages—ranging eunrently from 40 cents an 
hour for Texas to 60 cents for Oalifomia— 
and guafantles of housing, insurance, and 
other eondiUons that make it far more ex- 
praslve than “wetbacks." Oonseciuently. 
legal contracting bas remained minute in 
comparison with “wetback” emptoyment. 
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Although wetback employment Is such 
an established institution that Rio Orande 
Valley newspapers refer to it baldly as “cheap 
labor,'* farmers often argue that any greater 
labor costs would put them out of business. 

CAN BX DONX 

There is telling'evidence in contradiction 
of this contention. For virtually every case 
where a crop is being produced with wet¬ 
back labor, instances can be found of the 
same crop’s being produced competitively— 
often in less favorable areas—-with legal 
Mexican contract labor or domestic labor. 

At the time farmers in the lower Rio 
Orande Valley were paying $1.25 for cotton 
picking, farmers in California’s San Joaquin 
Valley—300 miles north of the border— 
were paying $3—and making impressive 
profits. Similar differentials customarily 
exist in citrus and vegetable production, 
despite California’s more costly distance from 
eastern markets. 

Even within Texas, at a time when daily 
wages for cotton chopping (thinning) in the 
valley were about $2.25 the Nelson-Meyers 
report said, “in the northeast Sandy Lands 
of Texas they were $3, in Corpus Chrlstl and 
the coast prairie areas they were $4. in the 
rolling plains $5, and in the high plains 
$6.26.’* 

The Saunders-Leonard study indicated 
that valley farmers were able to realize up¬ 
wards of $5,000,000 extra profit on their 
cotton crop last summer by their illegal- 
labor wage rates. This comfortable differ¬ 
ential possibly throws light on the fact that 
during 1940, when the farm Income of the 
State as a whole was declining 8 percent, 
according to statistics of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, valley farmers were able 
to Increase their income by 7 percent. 

{From the New York Times of March 27, 
1951] 

PxoNs ZN TKK West Lowkeinc CtrLTuax— 

IxxxOAX. Miohants Fbom Mexico Fokm Vast 

Unassimilable Bloc or Population—All 

Standards Dxcunx—Bxaltk, Education, 

Democracy in Areas Where Wetbacks 

Work Are Deplorable 

(By Qladwln HiU) 

El Paso, Tex., March 26. —^The annual inva¬ 
sion of the United States by more than 
1,000,000 Illegal Mexican border-jumpers, 
long regarded by some as merely a quaint 
regional phenomenon of the Southwest, is 
emerging as a prime factor in some of the 
worst economic and social conditions in the 
Nation. 

It is a matter of extensive public record 
that the 3,000,000 Mexican-American citizens 
of the Southwest are one of the most under¬ 
privileged segments of the population, in 
earnings, health, education, and equality of 
treatment. 

The wetbacks, whose influx in its pres¬ 
ent proportions is a development of recent 
years, did not originate these conditions. In 
the opinion of a large number of expert ob¬ 
servers. however, their presence has done 
much to perpetuate and aggravate them. 

“From a cultural standpoint,’’ states Dr. 
George Sanchez, head of the department, of 
history and philosophy of education at the 
University of Texas, and probably the fore¬ 
most student of regional interracial affairs, 
“the Influx of a million or more wetbacks 
a year transforms the Spanish-speaking peo¬ 
ple of the Southwest from an ethnic group 
which might be assimilated with reasonable 
facility into what I call a 'culturally indi¬ 
gestible’ peninsula of Mexico. 

NULLtlTES INTEGRATION 

*1710 wetback migration tends to nullify 
processes of social integration going back 
300 or 350 years, and I would say at the pres¬ 
ent time has set the whole assimilation proc¬ 
ess back at least £0 or 30 years.” 

It is the Mexican-American citizens whom, 
primarily, the wetback cheap-labor inva¬ 


sion deprives of Jobs and. through broad eco¬ 
nomic pressures, pulls down to its own primi¬ 
tive living standards. 

It is the wetbacks, as parties to an in¬ 
formal system of peonage, who inexorably 
tend to set the level of the far from friction- 
less relations between the Mexioan-Ameri- 
cans and the Anglos. 

“No citizen who wants to live in even a 
minimum of comfort and decency can com¬ 
pete with the wetback wage scale.'* Dr. San¬ 
chez and Dr. Lyle Saunders, of the University 
of New Mexico, said in a recent report of the 
University of Texas’ continuing study of the 
Spanish-speaking peoples, a project of the 
Rockefeller Foundation’s general education 
board. 

“With an oversupply of cheap, unprotected 
labor always present, organization of work¬ 
ers is impossible, individual bargaining is 
futile. 

"There are only two choices: work for what 
the wetback works for and live as he lives, 
or leave the area. Many accept the former 
alternative. Those who can. choose the sec¬ 
ond and become displaced persons. Either 
choice results in undesirable conditions for 
the Individual and social problems for the 
community.” 

IN THE wake or POVERTY 

“For those who stay and attempt to com¬ 
pete. there la poverty and all the evils asso¬ 
ciated with it: disease, ignorance, child labor, 
crime and delinquency, lack of concern with 
civic affairs, slum conditions, and always the 
weight of a deadened, passive, apathetic pop¬ 
ulation to be carried on the shoulders of 
other elements of the community. 

“For those who leave, there are similar 
problems of health, education, welfare, and 
housing—problems that affect those migrat¬ 
ing and those in the communities to which 
they go.” 

The second alternative is exemplified in 
the annual migration of around 100,000 Tex¬ 
ans, along with thousands of farm workers 
resident in other wetback States, to other 
harvest areas of the Nation in quest of re¬ 
munerative work. 

It is possibly more than coincidence that 
the number of migrant farm workers who 
course the Nation annually has been inde¬ 
pendently estimated at 1,000,000—on the 
order of a conservative estimate of the num¬ 
ber of wetbacks who annually breach the 
border. 

The sources of this migration vary in many 
cases in direct proportion to the presence of 
wetbacks. In the lower Rio Orande Valley 
of Texas, the heart of wetbackland, where 
as many as 100,000 wetbacks may be work¬ 
ing at one time during the harvest peak, a 
recent survey showed that of 15,000 families, 
8,000 had hit the migrant trail during a 
2-year period. 

NOT MERELY AORICULTORE 

The dislocations are not confined to the 
agricultural field. Wetbacks filter into 
every occupation from culinary work to the 
building trades. Practically any labor union 
in the l,e00-mile border zone from Texas to 
California can cite local instances of wet¬ 
back competition in its field. 

An analysis of a group of 160 supposedly 
agrarian wetbacks picked at random from 
among a summer’s deportations by Dr. Saun¬ 
ders disclosed nine bricklayers, seven truck 
drivers, three miners, two factory workers, 
two welders, two weavers, a painter, a barber, 
a blacksmith, a butcher, a shoemaker, and 
a policeman. 

A check of a single residential block in El 
Paso. Tex., one day last summer turned up 
three wetbacks doing craft work—a painter, 
a carpenter, and a carpenter’s helper—work¬ 
ing at rates from 67 cents an hour down to 
37 cents. 

In southwest Texas, wetback competition 
Is so strong that even such nationally pow¬ 
erful unions as the teamsters' and the build¬ 
ing trades’ are only sketchily organized. An 


organizer for the American Federation of 
Labor in the area acknowledged sadly that 
even loyal union members had got in the 
habit of working on Jobs beside wetbacks 
without protest. 

The i^proximately 1,250,000 Mexlcan- 
Amerioans in Texas comprise one-sixth of 
the State’s population. In many parts of 
southwest Texas they are predominant in 
the population. i 

COMPARATIVE DEATH RATES 

Among the Anglo-American population, 
the 1946 death rate from diphtheria was 1.81 
per 100,000 population: for the Spanish- 
speaking people, a synonym for Mexican- 
Americans, it was 6.47; the Anglo-American 
whooping cough rate was .64, the Mexican- 
American 5.73; the tuberculosis death rate 
was 25.4 for Anglo-Americans. 159 for Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

In San Antonio, the largest city of south¬ 
ern Texas, the tuberculosis death rate among 
Anglo-Americans is 40, among Negroes 60, 
and among Mexloan-Americans 150. 

General conditions worsen as you progress 
into the wetback country. In Hidalgo Coun¬ 
ty, one of three that make up the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, a United States Public Health 
Service survey of 3,103 resident Spanish¬ 
speaking families comprising 16,782 persons, 
disclosed that in 1947-48, 9.8 percent had 
annual incomes below $500, 41.6 percent be¬ 
low $1,000, 68.3 percent below $1,600, and 
82.9 percent below $2,000. 

In Hidalgo County in 1949, the Infant 
death rate among Spanish-speaking people 
was nearly five times that among the non- 
Spanish speaking. In 1940, Hidalgo and ad¬ 
jacent Cameron County, although contain¬ 
ing only one-thlrtleth of the State’s popula¬ 
tion. accounted for one-fifteenth of all the 
State’s meningitis, one-twelfth of its ty¬ 
phoid and diphtheria, one-seventh of its 
dysentery, and one-fifth of its malaria. 

EDUCATIONAL DETICIENCIES 

Comparable educational deficiencies char¬ 
acterize the region. The farm-worker mi¬ 
gration from Texas customarily starts in the 
early spring, months before the school year 
ends, and the workers do not return until 
fall, after the school year has started. 

Among families who do not migrate, and 
who are faced with making livings under the 
competition of wetback wages, child labor is 
BO common that in some parts of west Texas 
the public schools remain closed for an extra 
month while the fall harvest is on. They 
remain open an extra month at the end of 
the year, but this evidently is a minor com¬ 
pensatory factor. In the three valley coun¬ 
ties. a recent University of Texas study dis¬ 
closed, in the age bracket 6 to 17, more than 
40 percent of the children were absent from 
school on a given day. 

"It seems perfectly plain from the figures 
that a fairly large percentage of the scho¬ 
lastics belong to the labor force in some 
degree * * • and that a fairly large 
percentage of (children above 14) belong 
regularly to the labor force.” 

The United States Public Health Service 
survey of 3,103 Hidalgo County Spanish¬ 
speaking families disclosed that 53 percent 
of their members had no formal schooling, 
76 percent had less than 3 years, only 15 per¬ 
cent had from 3 to 6 years, only 1 percent had 
completed high school, and only 1 out of 
1,000 had attended college. 

Of those persons over 21, 46 percent had 
no schooling, only 2 percent had completed 
high school, and only 2 out of 1,000 had 
attended college. Sixty-seven percent could 
not speak English, and 89 percent were il¬ 
literate even in Spanish. For comparison, 
the latest available State statistics on edu- 
catlon^among the over-alf population of the 
same county show that 54.6 percent had com¬ 
pleted five grades or more, and that 20.6 per¬ 
cent had completed high school. 

' The retarded assimilation of- the Spanish- 
speaking people, the University of Texas re- 
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pert vlated. to ref»— to d In Moond wad tbtod 
gmnmtlon otttoiiis wlio do not apeok or wtoo 
on not fluent in tbo tonguege of toietr coon- 
trp. In poor lolioal ottondenoe reoorda wad 
low educational attalnnmite, in almomially 
high eoneentrattone in untodlled ooeiqm- 
tkma, In the peretotenee of eepamte, eagre* 
gated Inatttutlona, and In anbjeettoe out* 
group fOelSngB toward non-SpanUbHkpeaking 
etttoena. 

Deaplte all the p ro W ema Of aaatmllatlon. 
Dr. SaUndera oomduded from a recent 
atudj of the ralley. It la eonoelrahle that a 
muttttltjr aatlafaetory adpaatment 
a oonaiderahle eultural and perhapa eten 
hiologleal blending of both groupa might 
hare been reached had it not been for the 

continual Inflow of large numbera of wet- 

■ - •— 

iMICKS* 

**For the wetback embodies moat of the 
elements n eces sa ry to reinforce the stereo¬ 
typed notlotta of the Anglo through which 
he aeee or f andea he eees undesirable char¬ 
acteristics In the Spantah-apeaklng group, 
and tends to assign to all Bpanlsh-speaklng 
people ttie oharaoterlstles he thinks he sees 
in the wetbacks. « * « poor, unedu¬ 
cated. unskilled, underfed and frequently 
unclean. 

nzaCSXMXNATIOW BAICPANT ^ 
Although the Texas coxirts have held that 
Mexican-Amerloans are white and therefore 
not subject to the same level of segregation 
as Negroes, they are etUl subject to extensive 
dtociimlnatlon—both organised as in certain 
pudle housing projects, and lnf<ninaUy. A 
typical example reported by Dr. Saunders to 
that where Anglo-American stenographers 
get between $150 ind $260 a month, and 
average about $167, the standard scale for 
Mexloan-Amerioans. despite their convenient 
bllinguallty. to $100 to $160. 

Although constituting some 16 percent of 
the population of Texas, Mexloan-Amerleans 
account for only 2 percent of the enrollment 
In the State’s 4-year colleges and universities. 

Consonant oondltlona obtain, in varying 
degrees, throughout the Southwest. 

Possible Illumination of the correlation 
between the statiu of the wetbacks and that 
of the Ifexlean-Amerlcans Is provided by a 
comparison of their role In public affairs, In 
the States of TexM, New Mexico, and'Cali¬ 
fornia. In all three States. Spanish-speak¬ 
ing populations have been established for 
more than a century. In New Mexico, the 
Spanish-speaking people constitute a larger 
proportion of the over-all population than 
in the other States—about half—^but from 
a governmental standpoint their concentra¬ 
tion la no greater In various weas than In 
Important sectiacui of Texas and California. 

In the latter two States, prime termini of 
the wetback Influx, you can search the 
rosters of State, county and local legislative 
and adminlatratlve personnel through hun¬ 
dreds of names without encountering one 
that to Spanish. 

In New Mexico, which has only 100 miles 
of border contiguous to Mexico and where 
there to relatively little farming to draw 
wetbacks tor practically every Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can In public office—including the State’s 
representation In Oongrese—you can find a 
person of Latin extraction. 

ISTom the New York Times of Blarch 28, 
1961] 

Boxnuynms Winks at Wetback Jo b s— 
Ethics Cast Asms as Gkowxbs Aooxbt 
PXONAOB IBIA ANA BSIDU AT iNTBIfn- 
KKoa—FeoMuz. Bamotxon Norm—Boaaxa 
Patsol OmcBS B«K»T Fansuan Vkois 
Washznoton To "Go Bast" nr Rum 
(B y Gladwin BUI) 

XL Paso, Tex.. Maroh 27.—The rise In Il¬ 
legal bovder-oroeelng by Mexican wetbacke 
to a current rate of more than 1,000,000 
cases a year has been accompanied by a 


euarlous xelaxattoa in ethical standards ex^ 
ten^w Ml the way from the farmer-ex- 
ploilsre of this oontraband labor to the 
highest levels of the Federal Governinent. 

AMhough wetbadu are fugitives from 
Justlee, Bouthwsstem cotton, citrus, and 
vegetable growers have come to the fixed 
Ttow that Mere to nothing wrong in employ¬ 
ing them, harboring them or even in ac¬ 
tively reoruttlng them aorose the interna¬ 
tional bomidary. 

Further, they have come to feel they have 
a vested right in the traffic. Any more than 
the normal token Interference with it by the 
Immigration Sorvloe's skimpy border pa¬ 
trol—with less than 000 MBoers for the 1,600- 
mUe expanse from Texas to the Pacific 
Ooean—brings an outraged hue and cry from 
oommunitlee thoroughly indoctrinated with 
the farmers* attitude. 

A year ago. In a special drive, border-pa¬ 
trol offloers were oonoentrated temporarily 
along the Rio Grande and in 1 month in¬ 
creased their apprehensions from 16,400 to 
24,416. 

OESTAPO TACTICS CHAEOED 

Newspapers of the lower Rio Grande Val¬ 
ley immediately accused the Immlgratloa 
Service editorially of "aiding with Mexico" 
and deeorlbed vaUey farmers as "justiflably 
resentful” at having their scheme of things 
thus disrupted. 

A barrage of feature articles foUowed. de¬ 
scribing in emotional verbiage the pur¬ 
ported separation eff famlliee by the deporta¬ 
tion of border jusogpers (an exigency specifi- 
cally exempted In the immigration laws); 
and dire oondltloos allegedly created on the 
Mexican side of the border by the congestion 
of deportees (which Mexican officials prompt¬ 
ly denied). 

The border patrol, long known for Its 
anomalously amicable relations with both 
the farmers whose fields it perlodleaUy raids 
and the Mexicans It deports, was accused of 
almost as heinous a roster of outrages as 
was laid to the Nasi Govenunent, In head¬ 
lines such as: "Says border patrol usee 
Gestapo methods." • • * "Illegal search 
and aetoure is Issue" • • * "valley Legion 
scores acts of border patrol." • • * 

"Crime against humanity." 

Representative LkiOtd M. Bbntben, Js., 
Democrat, of Texas, member of a prominent 
valley farming family, took the floor of Oon¬ 
grese to demand a fuU-dress investigation of 
a repwt that border patrolmen called at a 
house in Mission and questioned the occu¬ 
pants "without a search warrant." 

BOOUX. SECUXITT OAXDS XWUXD 

Communities have become so accustomed 
to "wetbaeklsm" that In the leading "wet¬ 
back" areas of Texas, Dr. Lyle Saunders, Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico sociologist, recently 
reported after extensive first-hand study of 
conditions, "almost anyone who needs help of 
any kind will hire a wetback—farmers, 
contractors, businessmen, housewives, city 
governments, county governments, and even 
the mtematlonal Bcfundary Commission." 
In this, Texas does not differ substantially 
from the wetback areas of Arizona, Cali¬ 
fornia, and other Weetern States. 

On the hallowed bureaucratic principle of 
the left hand’s not knowing what the right 
hand Is doing, while the Immigration Serv¬ 
ice struggles with the wetback influx, the 
Social Security Administration freely issues 
cards to wetbacks on which they have little 
chance of collecting heaeflto, but which are 
handy for peeudo-ldentlfleatlon. Wetbacks 
get draft board cards for the tame purpose, 
giving worthless addreseee. State vaaptoy- 
xnent offices In many pla co e quasi-Fedsral 
agmictoe—refer wetbadu to empUqrmsnt 
opportunities right along with citizens. 

A leading CaUfomia labor eontractor, asked 
hy the Freddent’s Oonuatodoai on Bflgra- 
Labor where be located the wetbacks 
In which he admittedly trafficked, replied 


htoadly: "Rom the State emptoyment aenr- 

ice." 

The notion that wetback labor to both 
proper and Indtopensabto baa beomne eo 
firmly Implanted in eouthwaetem oommu- 
ntties that its aeccHnpanylng evils are taken 
as a matter of ooune. 

WETBACKS LINKED TO CBXUa 

The (Lower Rio Grande) Valley Express 
last March quoted District Attorney Jack 
Robs, of Edinburg, Tex., ae saying that In the 
previous year as much as 76 percent of the 
convictions In certain major crime categories 
had been against wetbacks and that since 
the Btepped-up drive against them crime 
generally had dropped off 60 percent. The 
newspaper added, without conunent, that 
local police In several valley cities reported 
such petty crime as pilfering and drunken¬ 
ness had dropped sharply. 

About the same time the San Benito (TBx.) 
News reported blandly: "It was quite a week¬ 
end in San Benito. Only a few habitual 
drunks got into jail. The round-up of wet¬ 
backs may worry Ban Benito district farm¬ 
ers and cut down receipts of beer joints, but 
It Is a blessing to local police. ‘No petty 
thefts, few fights, no burglaries, and every¬ 
thing peaceful with most of the wetbacks 
gone, at least for a time, is the police view." 

Sheriff Robert Ware, of Imperial County. 
California’s leading wetback area, asked by 
this correspondent If wetbacks constituted 
any particular law-enforcement problem, 
said, "No, they don’t give us much trouble. 
They’re moetly quiet, law-abiding people 
who just want work." A few minutes later 
he acknowledged that of 186 Inmates in the 
county jail, lie estimated 26 percent were 
wetbacks. 

The public record offers extensive evidence 
of tacit or active Federal sanction of the 
wetback traffic all the way from the bor¬ 
der patrol to the White House level. 

AHEEBT TRENDS ANALTZXD 

Some reBponalble regional observers have 
noted a curious Inverse correlation between 
the rate of the border patrol’s apprehensions, 
which vary widely seasonally, and local de¬ 
mands for wetback labor. One way or an¬ 
other, these sources suggest, the bordor pa¬ 
trol functions less as a law-enforcement 
agency than a oheckvalve, restricting Illegal 
Imml^aUon to the level of active public 
alarm. No corruption of border-patrol offi¬ 
cers Is Implied. It Is just, these observers 
explain, that after apprehension activities 
have gone so far, as in last year’s special Rio 
Grande campaign, pressures, public and pri¬ 
vate. build up to damped the border patrol’s 
ardor. 

Some immigration offloers deny this, con¬ 
tending that they consistently and con¬ 
scientiously do as well as they can with 
their skimpy resources to stem the wet¬ 
back tide, and that fluctuating apprehen¬ 
sions simply reflect fluctuations In the over¬ 
all wetback migration rate. 

Other officers differ. One after another 
testified before the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor that the border patrol 
was subject constantly to Invisible but em¬ 
phatic pressure exerted from farm quarters 
through Washington and relayed through 
Immigration Service channels, to go easy 
on the wetback round-up. 

This was epitomised In the testimony of 
the late Grover C. Wilmoth, veteran director 
of the El Paso Immigration District. Be 
said: 

"AH we need to a go-ahead signal and we 
can enforce the law 90 to 95 percent. With 
a little additional men and equipment we 
could do an efflcleut enforcement job. It’s 
a disgrace to this country that her laws are 
openly flouted and evaded. The farmers 
once were ashamed of using sretbadu. Now 
they have come to the point where they be¬ 
lieve they have a vested right in these U- 
u legal workers. They go to their Senators, 
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their Congreesmen, the Attorney General, 
or the President to complain.” 

It vna in Mr. Wilmoth’s district, dming 
the 1948 Presidential campaign, that there 
occurred the notorious “El Paso tea party.” 
The supply of Mexican labor had not been 
sufficient to satisfy farmers of the area. 

As reported by Art Lelbson of the El Paso 
Times, “When President Triunan came to 
El Paso tor a campaign address, the problem 
was laid before him by cotton men and by 
Texas and New Mexico Congressmen. Soon 
after his train moved east through Texas, 
there was a meeUng of top Immigration 
officials at El Paso.” What went on behind 
the scenes is still a matter of equivocal ex¬ 
planation by Immigration officials. Vhat 
happened openly was that—in outright vio¬ 
lation of United States commitments, ac¬ 
cording to the subsequent protest of the 
Mexican Government—^border-patrol officers 
turned their backs for 48 hours while some 
7,500 wetbacks streamed across the river xin- 
hlndered to fill the farmers* wants. 

A similarly questionable incident oc¬ 
curred only a month ago in California. Some 
ranchers rounded up one hundred-odd 
wetbacks some 30 miles north of the border 
and took them in chartered buses to the 
Immigration station at Calexico. The 
ranchers and the border patrol were in the 
midst of a still mysterious proceeding evi¬ 
dently aimed at legitimizing these workers 
for transportation to ranches in the north, 
when representatives of the National Farm 
Labor Union, AFL, Intervened and protested 
to the local Mexican consul that the law 
was being violated. Although the district 
headquarters of the Immigration Service 
still contends that the proceeding was in 
full compliance with regulations, the union’s 
protest had sufficient validity so that the 
operation was halted and the wetbacks re¬ 
turned to Mexico. 

AOaXEMENT CALLED A TBAVESTT 

The most conspicuous official hypocrisy re¬ 
garding wetbacks has been that surrounding 
the United States-Mexico farm labor agree¬ 
ment of 1949, one of the periodical exten¬ 
sions of which is now before Congress. The 
professed aim of this agreement was to elimi¬ 
nate the wetback traffic by providing for the 
recruitment of Mexican farm labor below the 
border and its orderly importation into the 
United States for maximum work periods of 
1 year where real shortages of domestic labor 
were duly certified by the United States 
Employment Service. 

After 18 months of its operation, however, 
many close observers feel that the agree¬ 
ment manifestly has worked out as a travesty 
on this intent. 

The agreement opened with a solemn dec¬ 
laration of representatives of the United 
States State Department and the Mexican 
Foreign Ministry deploring the wetback traf¬ 
fic of Mexican workers, which has mounted 
steadily and no appreciable steps have been 
taken to reinforce the border patrol. 

The agreement then offered an incentive to 
border Jumping by providing that wetbacks 
should have preference in hiring under the 
contract system. Such priority was limited 
to wetbacks in the United States at that 
time, but this deadline for absolution from 
law violation has been extended over and 
over. Last summer the legalization of wet¬ 
backs in the United States before July 28 
was authorized. When this did not produce 
enough cheap Mexican labor, the preference 
was extended to all wetbacks in the country 
before October 20. 

caoss BORXXBB SN aiTUAL 

Of the first 08,000 laborers contracted 
tmder the agreement In the fall of 1049, 
78,000, by acknowledgment of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Employment Secu¬ 
rity, were wetbacks who were legalized. 


Nominally this legalization process con¬ 
sists of the wetbacks voluntarily surrender¬ 
ing and returning to Mexico for subsequent 
recruiting. 

As it works out in practice, the wetbacks 
are rounded up in the United States and 
taken to legalization centers on the border, 
where as part of their processing they go 
through the formality of momentarily cross¬ 
ing the Mexican line—a rittial that has be¬ 
come known as “walking around the statue.” 

Of 88,000 Mexican contract laborers now 
in the United States, virtually all were wet¬ 
backs legitimized in this way. 

Article 6 of the agreement affirmed that 
Mexican nationals should not be contracted 
to work “in localities where Mexicans are 
discriminated against because of their na¬ 
tionality or race.” They have been put to 
work in such localities. 

Subsequent articles said Mexican contract 
labor should be paid the prevailing wage 
rates for a given area, that this should not 
be promised on wetback-wage scales, and 
that the contract labor should not displace 
domestic citizen labor. 

These stipulations, if complied with, ob¬ 
servers agree, would virtually have precluded 
contracting, since farm wages in key areas 
of the Southwest are geared to the wetbacks* 
minimal compensation to such a degree that 
domestic citizen workers by the hundred 
thousand are frozen out of the market. 
This was circumstantially corroborated when 
contract mlnlmums of 40 cents and 60 cents 
an hour were adopted under the agreement, 
respectively, for Texas and California, for 
identical work—reflecting accurately the dif¬ 
fering concentrations of wetbacks in the 
two areas. 

The final irony of the agreement was a 
stipulation that contract workers should not 
be provided to employers of wetbacks, and 
that any employer found to have wetbacks 
should have his contracting privileges with¬ 
drawn. 

This again, if complied with, virtually 
would have eliminated key areas of the 
region, wetback employment is so prevalent. 

In one day recently the farm-labor union 
supplied United States and Mexican officials 
a list of eight large vegetable ranches in 
the immediate area of El Centro, Calif., em¬ 
ploying wetbacks, the most prominent being 
the firm of O’Dwyer & Mets, headed by Prank 
ODwyer, brother of William O’Dwyer, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico. Immigration 
officers seized 300 wetbacks on that ranch. 
The union demanded that its contracting 
right be withdrawn. 

Six weeks have elapsed, and as this was 
written the regional office of the United 
States Bureau of Employment Security in 
San Francisco acknowledged that no action 
had been taken. It said an inquiry was 
under way. The first step in the inquiry 
was a so-called hearing at El Centro of 
parties in the case. 

The hearing was an unannounced private 
conference on a Sunday night between a 
lawyer from the Employment Secivlty Bu¬ 
reau and representatives of O’Dwyer & Mets. 

When this correspondent sought to inter¬ 
view Mr. O’Dwyer, the latter referred him 
to Mr. Mets. Asked where Mr. Mets could 
be seen, Mr. O’Dwyer said, “He’s in Wash¬ 
ington.” 

[From the New York 'Hmes of March 29, 
1961] 

Intbssbts Conflict on Wetback Cxtxb— 

Even Bordez Police Disagree on Measureb 

To Stem Flood of Mexican Laborers— 

Nations' Pact in Dufcte—^Unions See a 

Move To Cut Pat bt Farmerb Who Of- 

P08E United Statbr Bule on Contractb 

(By Gladwin BUI) 

Loa Anoeleb, March 2.—Almost every seg¬ 
ment of the Nation's population interested 


in the wetback problem has a simple 
straightaway solution for it. 

The trouble is that because of confiiotlng 
interests, no group’s solution is very satis¬ 
factory to anyone else. 

Even experienced officers of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Serv¬ 
ices. targets of a mounting barrage of criti¬ 
cism as Ulegsl crossings of the Mexican bor¬ 
der have mounted, are in wide disagreement 
about the most effective measures. 

Some contend that simply augmenting the 
border patrol’s present skimpy facilities— 
with a nucleus of less than 900 men to guard 
the 1,600 miles from Texas to the Pacific 
coast—^might largely stem the tide of upward 
of 1.000.000 Mexicans who annually cross the 
Une to work for minimal wages and who 
depress both economic and social standards 
in the Southwest. 

Others contend that it would take a large 
standing army to make the border impreg¬ 
nable, and that the problem should be 
tackled from another angle. 

Most concur that stiffening the present 
penalties for illegal entry—up to a year’s 
Imprisonment for the first offense and 2 
years for a repetition—would be useless 
against the horde of amiable wetbacks 
who, by their numbers, overwhelm the facil¬ 
ities for apprehension and prosecution. 

THE POLITICAL FACTOR 18 CITED 

Some think that if the immigration laws 
could be fixed up logically to make it an 
offense to employ wetbacks, who are tech¬ 
nically fugitives from Justice, it would elimi¬ 
nate their chances of getting Jobs, and 
along with that the incentive for sneaking 
into the country. 

Here again immigration officers disagree 
about the political practicality of such pro¬ 
posals. Some think that Southwestern farm¬ 
ers, with their vested interest in cheap wet¬ 
back labor and their influential lobbies, would 
surely try to scuttle such steps. One im¬ 
migration officer of exceptionally long ex¬ 
perience. however, said: “They wouldn’t dare 
to oppose it, because that would focus pub¬ 
lic attention on their system.’’ 

Members of Congress, whipsawed be¬ 
tween the constant farm pressure for alien 
labor and the obvious need to do something 
about the wetback traffic, ratified the 1949 
agreement between this Nation and Mexico 
for the importation of Mexicans under con¬ 
tract. A periodical extension of this agree¬ 
ment is now before Congress. 

This agreement has not pleased anybody 
particularly. By providing for preference in 
Job recruiting to wetbacks already in the 
United States, it has probably acted as an in¬ 
centive to border-jumping, which has in¬ 
creased at a rapid rate ever since the agree¬ 
ment became effective. 

FARMERS DISLIKE THE PACT 

Farmers dislike it for many reasons. Be¬ 
quests for labor to be imported have to be 
filed 60 days in advance. With the principal 
Southwestern crops of cotton, citrus, and 
vegetables, it is often difficult to predict pre¬ 
cisely so far ahead Just how many hands 
are going to be needed, when and for how 
long. 

Also, minimum wages—ranglng from 40 
cents an hour in Texas to 60 cents in Cali¬ 
fornia—and housing, insurance, transporta¬ 
tion, bonds, and other requirements under 
the contract system, raise the cost of this 
labor. In some cases, farmers have averred, 
actually above the cost of domestic citizen 
labor. 

Farmer objections to transportation costs 
and complications have brought about the 
virtual scrapping of the original concept of 
recruiting labor in the interior of Mexico, 
where there was a dearth .of local employ¬ 
ment opportunities, in favor of recruitment 
right at the border through the legalization 
of wetbacks. 
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A return to recruiting aoutti of the border 
Ifi one of the principal propoeals in connec¬ 
tion \»lth extending the International agree¬ 
ment, now under debate. Another is for re¬ 
sumption of active participation by the 
United States Oovemment—as during World 
War n—-In the transportation and allocation 
of the imported labor and In the handling of 
certain of the moneys Involved. 

This is objected to as quasi socialism. 
There is also palpable concern in farm circles 
that Government management of alien labor 
would soon extend to allocation of domestic 
labor. Such a step, it may be noted, might 
nullify the traditional contention that 
domestic labor Is not available, a contention 
that farmers use to Justify the employment 
of alien labor, legal and illegal. 

In contrast to such proposals, influential 
farm quarters long have been advocating 
what they habitually refer to as a simple 
crosslng'card system, but which critics call 
simply legalized wetbacklsm. 

Under this system, Mexicans would re¬ 
ceive border passes to circulate in the United 
States, confined In theory to areas of farm 
labor shortages, and to work without any of 
the burdensome guaranties of minimum 
wages, housing. Insurance, and transporta¬ 
tion required under the present contracting 
system. 

Organized labor in the United States, as 
expressed in repeated declarations particu¬ 
larly of the American Federation of Labor 
and its afilliates, would approach the prob¬ 
lem from the other end. 

It contends that the agitation In the 
United States since World War II about ob¬ 
taining alien labor generally has been an 
oblique effort to undercut American workers, 
predicated on Illusory shortages of domestic 
labor. These shortages are said to result 
from a refusal to offer adequate wages. 

This contention is at least partially cor¬ 
roborated by a recent study at the University 
of Texas, previously cited in these articles, 
which conoluded that the labor needs of 
certain key farm areas could, with adequate 
inducements, be filled entirely from within 
the State. This la contrasted to the present 
situation In which wetbacks pour In by 
the hundred thousands, while domestic 
workers leave the State regularly in similar 
numbers to seek more adequate wages else¬ 
where. 

The National Farm Labor Union, the 
A. F. of L.’s principal affiliate in the field, con¬ 
tends that domestic labor shortages should 
be established by public hearings in the 
areas in question Instead of by the present 
unilateral certification by Federal-State em¬ 
ployment offices, whose personnel may be 
subject to local pressure from farmers. 

Secondly, the union advocates on the 
question of what is the prevailing wage for 
given work In a given area—a critical factor 
in considerations both of the availability of 
domestic labor and of the terms that should 
be accorded alien labor—that this wage be 
similarly arrived at in open hearing rather 
than as now, in the uncertain realm of ad¬ 
ministrative decisions. 

If these two conditions were met, labor 
maintains, many of the current problems 
would be dispelled because underlying them 
is a simple reluctance to pay adequate wages. 

With these conditions met, it Is contended, 
domestic citizen labor would be forthcom¬ 
ing; and even on the condition, quite fore¬ 
seeable In the current war emergency, that 
alien labor were needed, a frank approach 
to wage and cost economics would eliminate 
the present haggling and complications that 
attend the contract system. 

From labor and Independent observers of 
the wetback problem, including educators, 
economists, sociologists, and welfare and 
church agencies, the suggestion also has 
come that the wage chiseling that underlies 
the wetback influx might be obliterated by 


•Pljylng Meral minimum wages to agri¬ 
culture, at least in cotton, which is a Gov- 
ernment-subsldieed crop around which 
much of the wetback traffic revolves. 

Farmers have long contended that mini¬ 
mum wages in agriculture are unworkable. 
But a minimum wage has long been in effect 
under an exceptional Federal law for the 
sugar-beet crop. 


Radio Spot AnnonBcementi on Law and 
Order 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 9 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the truly great organizations in this Na¬ 
tion Is the American Heritage Founda¬ 
tion located at 26 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. The purpose 
of this organization is clearly indicated 
in its title itself. It is designed to en¬ 
courage our citizens to respect and 
maintain the great values that comprise 
our magnificent heritage. 

One of the Important elements of its 
work is the forwarding to some 1,700 co¬ 
operating radio stations each month of 
a series of spot announcements which 
can be broadcast in between programs 
and at other convenient times and 
which contribute tremendously to an 
awareness of the American heritage. I 
can think of few more constructive uses 
of America’s great media of communi¬ 
cations. 

Some of the forthcoming radio spots 
are devoted to focusing attention on 
supplementing the job which has been 
performed by the Senate Commission 
Investigating Interstate Crime. 

I have been delighted to read these 
spot announcements because it has been 
my deep conviction that only when John 
Q. Public at the grass roots of the 48 
States really gets hold of this issue and 
starts to clean up his own town, his 
own county, and his own State, can we 
say that the forces of lawlessness will 
really be on the run. 

Each of these annoimcements is 
simple, clear-cut, wisely directed to the 
average citizen. By the repetition of 
the important theme of cooperating 
with law-enforcement officials, the an¬ 
nouncements drive home a message 
which cannot be overemphasized nor re¬ 
peated too often. By reference to past 
incidents in history, the announcements 
draw attention to the relevance of past 
experiences to our present and future, 

I ask unanimous consent therefore 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Congressional Record, the fol¬ 
lowing items: 

(a) A list of the distinguished officers 
of the Foundation—a list which Is a 
halMark of some of the finest leaders 
In all phase of American life who devote 
their valuable time selflessly in the pub¬ 
lic interest. 


(b) A list of the members of the great 
board of trustees of the Foundation. 

(c) The text of several of these spot 
announcements on the crime problem. 

I conclude with the keynote of the 
Foundation: '’Freedom is everybody’s 
job.” 

There being no objection, the lists of 
names and tne text of the spot an¬ 
nouncements were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

The American Heritage Foundation 
OFFICERS 

Wlnthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board; William Green, vice chairman; Philip 
Murray, vice chairman; Robert G. Sproul, vice 
chairman; Thomas D’A. Brophy. president; 
Louis A. Novins. executive vice president; 
Edwin L. Wclsl, secretary; James O. Blaine, 
treasurer. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Wlnthrop W. Aldrich, William D. Askren, 
Barney Balaban, Chester 1. Barnard, Don 
Belding. James G. Blaine. Thomas D’A. 
Brophy, Mrs. J. L. Blair Buck, Norman 
Chandler, Henry Corbett, William W. Crocker, 
John Cowles, C. Donald Dallas, John W. 
Davis, Oen. Dwight D. Elsenhower, Francis 
P. Gaines, William Green, Walter Head. 
Clifford Hood, Eric A. Johnston, Harry T. 
Kendall, Robert H. Lehman, Henry R. Luce, 
Charles Luckman, Gen. Timothy A. Mclnery, 
Harvey Mudd, Philip Mtirray, Relnhold Nie¬ 
buhr. Louis A. Novins. Irving S. Olds. Fred D. 
Patterson, Mrs. Robert P. Patterson. Samuel 
F. Pryor, Andrew W. Robertson, Edward L. 
Ryerson, Oen. David Sarnoff, Paul Scott, 
McGregor Smith. Oen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
Robert O. Sproul, Robert L. Thornton, 
DeWitt Wallace, Thomas J. Watson, Edwin L. 
Weisl, Charles E. Wilson, Robert E. Wilson, 
Thomas E. Wilson. James W. Young. 

A Time for Rallying to the Law 

These ure days of a double danger. 

War threatens our heritage of freedom 
from abroad, and widespread lawlessness 
threatens it here at home. 

Can we, you and I, as citizens, help against 
lawlessness? 

Well, millions of Americans, who are "good 
citizens”—active and positive in their citi¬ 
zenship—are helping in the fight against 
lawlessness right now. 

These millions resent being pushed around 
by contemptible crooks such as those exposed 
by the Kefauver investigation. 

These millions are righteously angry 
against the arrogant criminals who look on 
them, mistakenly, as slaves. So these mil¬ 
lions now help wage the war against crime 
by cooperating, however, wherever, and 
whenever they can, with public officials and 
with the courts. 

This fighting spirit, this righteous anger, 
on the part of millions of awakened Ameri¬ 
can citizens—including yourself no doubt- 
will be a triumphant weapon against the 
tsrranny of crime, and for the preservation 
of freedom—that priceless freedom which is 
everybody's Job. 

In these days when our heritage of free¬ 
dom is threatened by criminals both abroad 
and at home, these words of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son are reassuring: 

"If I did not believe that the moral Judg¬ 
ment would be the last Judgment, the final 
Judgment, in the minds of men as well as 
the tribunal of God,” Mr. Wilson said. "I 
oould not believe in popular government. 
But I do believe these things." 

It is the moral Judgment of millions of 
our people that inspires our defiance of com¬ 
munism. And it is the moral Judgment of^ 
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thaie SUM mMMom at AmerlcMa that In- 
splTM tha p a rea e nt Nation-wide drive against 
inunoraUtjf agalxut criminals ttaalr 
crimes. 

Many, many millioni who halieve tn monto 
are in the fight, and in it to win. A **good 
cltiBen** obeys all laws himself, of course, 
but be goes much further: He helps public 
ofliclals and the oourts to bring oriminals 
to jiistioe and to prevent further lawless- 

Tee, it Is the moral judgment of these mil¬ 
lions—you among them, of course—that 
freedom is evaeybiklyh Job. 

The University of Hlinois has a professor 
of law by the name of Dr. Oeocge Washing¬ 
ton Qoble. And this famous authority wrote 
In his boob The Design for Democracy, these 
challenging lines: 

I "If there Is to be Uberty there must be 
order, and if there is to be order there must 
be law.*’ 

I So wrote Dr. Qoble. And If we may re¬ 
arrange that challenge, putting it looeely 
iyet truthfully in reverse, we would say it 
J this way: When laws are violated on a wide 
'scale, how can there be order? And where 
there is no order, what happens to our moet 
pricelees poeeeeeionr-our heritage of free¬ 
dom? 

j You know from a mais of ehoCklng evi¬ 
dence that laws have been and are being 
violeted on a large ecale. But fortunately 
an aroueed America, with tta millions of 
good etthsens, is doing something about that. 

They ere—and this "they" includes you. of 
course—they are not merely obeying every 
single law themselvee, but they are assist¬ 
ing public officials in preventing crime. 
They are saying—and agidn that "they" in¬ 
cludes you—they are saying that the law 
shall prevail, and that there khall he order, 
so that there shall continue to be freedom. 
They are emphasissing this familiar chal¬ 
lenge: That freedom is everybody's Job. 

In 1830, one of our leading public ene¬ 
mies WBS the pirate, Charles Olbbs. 

This buccaneer had compelled scores of 
Innocent men and women to walk the plank 
befmre he was taken captive on Long Island, 
and presently hanged. 

Now the person who discovered the clues 
that led to his capture was a plain every day 
ettlaen, known simply as Leonard. But he 
vras surely a good citizen, this Leonard. For 
in addition to respecting the law himself, 
he helped public officials to arrest a law 
breaker, and so helped prevent lawlessness. 

And Juat good citizenship la the 
obligation of us all today. Now as never 
before it is our responsibility to be vigilant, 
and help our public officials to prevent law¬ 
lessness whenever, wherever, and however 
we can. 

For as lawlessness Is a dangerous threat 
to freedom in peacetime, it is a more dan¬ 
gerous threat to freedom In wartime, and 
as every good ettlaen agrees, freedom is 
everybody’s Job. 

You keep up with the news. So you know 
about the lawlessness that is horrifying the 
country. 

Well, how do you like It? How do you 
like to be annoyed or even pushed around 
by cheap crooks In these tense busy days of 
mobUtaation? 

How do you like it when these luxury, 
loving gaoflprters mock and sneer at plain 
everyday cttlaens and eminent officials Just 
as Ruanas commissars snew at their slaves? 

And now for the big question: 

As a "goo<i ettlaen,” what are you doing 
about these small contemptible men who 
steal and lie and cheat and even murder? 
Who nuty have taken property from you 
somehow, and would as readily take your 
life? 


WeU. you dbey and reapaet the law. of 
couna. But "good etthiMUtalp** damanda 
miara. It demaiAa that wa all eooparata. 
howaver wa can. with public oillelala In tha 
an!fweemant of tha lain, and ao atop 
criminals, help par t va n t lawlisaniw. 

Whan wa do this—keeping conataatly 
vlallant with a riahtaoua anase in ua wa 
Illustrate once more the hard blunt feat 
that freedom is everybody’s Job. 


Do you know what General Lafayette 
eald about liberty? About freedom? 

David Loth quotee Lafayette in Mr. 
Loth’s new book about him entitled "The 
People’s General.” 

"Anyone who oatenffibly stnude a blow for 
freedom could count upon the becking of 
his speeches In parliament." writes the Mr. 
Loth. "One day early In 18M the chamber 
heard him at his favorite oratorical task of 
defining the alms fw which he strove: Tilb- 
arty must always be a living thing, never 
laid away in the arohivee.” 

This conviction of Lafayette’s about lib¬ 
erty, about freedom, takee on special mean¬ 
ing today when our freedom Is threatened 
by war abroad and by lawleasneos at home. 
And surely Lafayette would say that In 
ordor to keep freedom a "living thing,” every 
good citizen must respect the law, and also 
must vigilantly cooperate with public offi¬ 
cials and courts for the prevention at law- 
leesness. 

Or in other words, freedom Is everybody's 
Job. 

A voice of long ago spoke words of special 
aigniflcance for today when our freedom is 
threatened by two divert: War abroad, and 
lawleesnesa at home. 

The voice was that of James Bryce, who 
said with blimt emphasis: “Patriotism con¬ 
sists not in waving the fiag, but in striving 
that our country shall be righteous, as wtil aa 
strong.” 

Mr. Bryoe probably would be well pleaaed 
could be look In on Amerloa now. 

Fbr whUe we are gradually but sof^ 
mobilizing to meet whatever memy may at¬ 
tack from abroad, we are also mobilising by 
country. States, communities, and indi¬ 
viduals i^alnst lawlessness at home. 

Our people who love freedom, mllliozu of 
good citizens, have come awake with right¬ 
eous anger against this lawlessness. They 
are determined that America ehall be 
righteous as well aa strong and free. So they 
obey and reipeot the laws, and also ooopmite 
with law officers vigilantly and fearlessly, 
however they can, in the fight against law¬ 
lessness, 

That'S what you're doing, and your neigh- 
bora as well, of course. For you know—«• 
everybody knows now—that freedom Is 
everybody's Job. 


Do you know captured Maj. John 
Andr8. the famous enemy spy, in the War of 
the American Revolutton? 

Well, our histories say be was stopped by 
"three militiamen.” They qulazed h^ ex¬ 
amined hic'papers, and took him prisoner. 
Three militiamen. Not profeseional soldiers, 
not trained intelligence officers, but three 
plain everyday American ettizens in unlfmrm. 
And they were aurely good eltlzena, thoae 
three. For by stopping this dangerous spy, 
they helped prevent dangerous espionage. 

And Just such good dtizenshlp Is tha ob¬ 
ligation of us all today. Not that we’ll have 
an opportunity to catch spies. But now as 
never before It Is our reeponslblUty to be 
on the lookout for enemies of our freedom, 
and help our public officials to prevent law- 
lessneas whenever, wharaver, and bowavar 
we can. 

For as lawlessness is a dangerous threat to 
freedom in peacetime, it is a more dangerous 


threat M fnsdom In And as every 

good altiHn a gra s s, is avaiybody’s 

Jdb. 

to, hlB book eattUed "Mbdem Anns and 
Free Mm." Dr. Vaansvar Bum dedarea that 
"the stMOfth of d e mocr a cy lice In tha mani¬ 
fold of Trenilofn " 

Wall. If ever It was Importaht that democ¬ 
racy be atrong, tha time Is now. 

Tha tina is now, when tha blaesings of 
freedom are tfaraateaad not alone by war 
rnroad. but by widaspraad and perbaps In- 
eraaalBf lawtoosnesa at home. 

WhSa we make ready to meet any danger 
from eaamies abroad, we must at the same 
time triumph iuoeeeafally over high orime 
and low criminals here among us. 

Wa oan do all that and more. 

we can do all that by seizi]^ our oppor- 
tunltiea as "good dtiasns,” eapedally the op¬ 
portunity not only to Obey and respect the 
law. but also to cooperate with officials in 
eulcrcinf laws. In preventing Crimea. 

Millions of Americans, now righteously 
arcuMd, are vigilant to hdp however they 
can. For the strangdi of democracy does 
lie In freedom. And what we are casing by 
ou cooperation against crime la Just this: 
Tieedom is everybody’s Job.” 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, public enemy No. 1 was Billy the 
Kid. 

This smert-aleck gangster-on-honebeck 
reviled his victims before he murdered them. 
But Sheriff Pat Garrett killed BUly quite dead 
la Bl]ly*a final gunllght. 

Now a plain everyday dtlzen. known to us 
aa a Mr. Braatl. wrote the letter that tipped 
off CDiorlff Garrett as to Where Billy could be 
found. And he was surely a "good citizen.” 
thle Mr. Braall. For he not only respected 
the law. but by helping a law offleer to catch 
a lawbreaker, he helped prevent lawleesness. 

And just such "good citizenship” is the 
obUgadon of us all today. Now as never be¬ 
fore it is our reeponslbinty to be vigilant, 
and help our public offidals to prevent law¬ 
lessness whenever, wherever, and however 
we can. 

For as lawlessness Is a dangerous threat 
to freedom in peacetime, It is a more dan¬ 
gerous threat to freedom in wartime. And 
as every good dtlzen agrees, freedom is every¬ 
body's Job. < 

In bis farewell address as President of the 
United States, Andrew Jackson made a blunt 
statement to his listeners. 

"Providence has showered on this blessed 
land, blessings without number.” he said. 
Then came the blunt statement; "Provi¬ 
dence has chosen you,” he said, "as the 
guardians of fireedom.” 

Wen, wouldn't Old Hickory say the same 
thing to our listeners today? To you? 

Of cornea. And be probably would be quite 
sdemn. too. obaerving that our freedom is 
now threatened by criminals both abroad 
and at home. 

But we could reassure him. For as we be¬ 
come better prepared day by day to guard 
freedom from criminals abroad, millions 
upon millions of Americans—righteously 
angered—commit themselves also to the fight 
agi^hist lawlessness in America. Ibis In- 
dtides you, probably. For surely you who 
respect the laws yourself, help public officials, 
however you can. to prevent crime. 

Old Hickory would like that. Fearless and 
honorable himself, he would he proud of 
you. proud of everybody who says by pooitive 
cltbsenablp. that freedom Is everybody's job. 


The late WendeU WUlkle stated In hU 
book. One World, that the best snswer to 
e nmmuni s m Is e Uving, vfbrent, fesrleis de¬ 
mocracy. 
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But R8 Mr. WUtkto would surely agree, a 
living, vibrant, fearleei democracy cannot 
endure, freedom can’t endure. In the face 
of widespread Increasing crime. 

It seems that crime la widespread and 
perhaps Increasing in our own democratic 
Republic. And If we are successfully to 
meet the threat of communism, every cltl- 
aen must be faithful to our laws. 

Being faithful means to obey the law and 
to respect the law. of course, but that's not 
all by a long shot. Truly good citizenship, 
active citizenship, demands also that we 
assist public officials In preventing crime 
and the courts in giving evidence. 

Now, of course, you are doing what you can 
to help prevent crime. Surely you are one 
of the millions of aroused citizens who will 
keep this democracy living, vibrant, and 
fearless. For you, like other millions, are 
dedicated to the proposition that freedom Is 
everybody’s Job. 

In these days good citizens are urged to 
be specially careful to support the law. 

That’s because there is much evidence to¬ 
day that lawlessness Is active In some quar¬ 
ters—shamefully active at the critical mo¬ 
ment when we are mobilizing to be able to 
meet any dangers from abroad. 

Well, since the days of the Mayflower com¬ 
pact. days of the Virginia bill of rights, days 
of the Orangetown resolutions, and other 
early documents In the behalf of freedom, 
many eloquent Americans have paid high 
tributes to the law—such tributes as to mtUce 
us more proud than ever to support It. 

Dr. John W. Burgess paid It such a tribute 
when he said that the source of law Is the 
national consciousness of truth and right. 

Truth and right, they are the worthy 
qualities that we support when we obey the 
law, respect the law, and help our officials 
and courts however we can to enforce It. 

And remember, only because we have law, 
do we have freedom. So surely freedom la 
everybody’s job. 

As we have been told all our lives, our 
Government Is a government not of men 
but of laws. 

Today when It’s more than ever important 
that we all rally to the support of the law. 
lest lawlessness destroy our freedom, It Is 
refreshing to read these lines that the late 
Mr. Justice Cardozo quoted from the Harvard 
Law Review; 

’’Code Is followed by commentary, and 
commentary by revision, and so the task Is 
never done.” 

So It Is a living thing, the law that we 
must diligently and faithfully uphold. 

In these tense days war threatens from 
abroad, and lawlessness threatens In America. 
So It is our obligation not only to respect 
and obey the law ourselves, but also to be 
energetically cooperative with officials and 
courts In enforcing the law. 

It Is our law. It came from us. It Is alive. 
It is the one thing that keeps freedom alive. 
Naturally we are loyal to It. Everybody must 
be loyal to It. For freedom Is everybody’s 
job. 

It’s written down with finality, though 
with brevity. In the dictionary. 

Citizenship is the status of being a citizen, 
we read. And a citizen Is a person who owes 
allegiance to a government and Is entitled 
to reciprocal protection from it. 

Surely everybody agrees with that defini¬ 
tion. Surely everybody agrees that be, as a 
citizen, owes allegiance to his government. 

Well, as we’ve been told from childhood, 
ours Is a Government not of men, but of 
laws. 

Bo we owe our allegiance to our laws. And 
while there is evidence of widespread law¬ 
lessness In these days of international ten- 


tout a f^ of us. comparatively, are 
faithful to our laws. All but a few of us 
obey and respect them, and cooperate with 
officials and courts In upholding them. 

Yes, there has been evidence recently of 
lawlessness In the country, it makes a man 
righteously angry, of course, because he 
knows that lawlessness has been known to 
destroy freedom. It won’t destroy ours as 
long as all of us, but a disloyal handful, agree 
on this point: That freedom Is everybody’s 
job. 


A devoted servant of the people and Presi¬ 
dent of our country, Grover Cleveland, had 
this to say of fellow citizens who became 
careless about their obligations as good 
citizens. 

“The abandonment of our country’s watch- 
tower by those who should be on guard.” 
President Cleveland said, “and the slumber 
of the, sentinels who should never sleep, di¬ 
rectly Invite the stealthy approach and the 
pillage and loot, by forces of selflshness and 
greed.” 

Well, Mr. Cleveland would probably be 
proud of his country today. 

For today all but a shameful handful of 
the 160.000,000 Americans are vigilantly 
within the country’s “watchtower”—wide 
awake instead of sleeping—^readying them¬ 
selves to protect our freedom from the forces 
of selfishness and greed, whether these forces 
be enemies abroad or lawbreakers In America. 

Yes. while our good citizens mobilize to 
meet any danger from abroad, they obey and 
respect the law, and also, they help officials 
in preventing lawlessness, and the courts in 
giving true evidence. 

And In these ways they help preserve our 
freedoms. Surely you are among them? For 
freedom is everybody’s job. 


Aifignment of Groond Forces to Duty in 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ERNEST W.McFARUND 

or ARIZONA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
two editorials having to do with the pro¬ 
posal to send troops to Europe. The 
first is entitled ’’Troops for Europe,” and 
appeared in the New York Times of April 
5. 1951. The second is entitled ’’The 
Bridges Are Burned,” and appeared in 
the Evening Star of the same day. 

There boing no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 5, 1951] 
Troops por Europx 

On the second anniversary of the signing 
of the North Atlantic Pact, the Senate has 
approved by a large majority a resolution 
which constitutes another historic land¬ 
mark In the development of American for¬ 
eign policy. With this resolution the Sen¬ 
ate reasserts the vital principle, long evi¬ 
denced by the events, that the security of 
the United States and its citizens Is directly 
dependent upon the security of Its partners 
xmder the North Atlantic Treaty, and that 
the commitments of that treaty are therefore 
an essential part of our foreign policy. 
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In keeping with this principle, it specifi¬ 
cally approves the appointment of General 
Elsenhower as Supreme AUled Commander 
of the unified defense forces now being cre¬ 
ated under that treaty. Furthermore, It de¬ 
clares that American security requires us to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share to the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area, and for that purpose formally 
approves the earliest possible dispatch of 
four additional divisions to bring our total 
ground force strength In Europe to six 
divisions. 

The Impact of this resolution should be 
all the greater because It was adopted by a 
final vote of 69 to 21—a better than two- 
thirds majorlty—whlch should help erase 
the more dubious aspects of the long debate. 
This Is a solid achievement and a long swing 
of the pendulum from the Neutrality Act of 
the mid-thirties. In a decade and a half 
American opinion has swung from an almost 
unquestioning faith In isolation to a judg¬ 
ment completely contrary. Not only have 
we thrown off all pretense of neutrality, not 
only have we come out of isolation to asso¬ 
ciate ourselves with a world organization for 
the maintenance of peace, and not only have 
we broken the traditions of a century and a 
half by entering into a binding defensive 
alliance with certain European powers, we 
now also recognize that the security of these 
powers so directly Involves our own security 
that we are prepared to draw the first line 
of our defense across Europe and to station 
along that line six divisions, or all that can 
be provided at the present time. 

This achievement must not be obscured, 
either here or abroad, by the commotion 
caused by the McClellan amendment advis¬ 
ing the President to obtain further congres¬ 
sional approval before sending additional 
ground troops to Europe beyond the four 
divisions specified. That amendment, a 
product primarily of domestic politics, like 
the concurrent resolution Inviting the House 
to repeat the debate. Is regrettable because It 
might raise new doubts about the earnest¬ 
ness of our Intentions and might even be 
exploited to precipitate new quarrels over 
the dispatch of troops needed to complete 
the task. 

In that respect It Is not exactly a testi¬ 
monial to the Senate’s statesmanship or cer¬ 
tainty of Its own mind. But It need not be 
the disaster It Is represented to be. In fact, 
together with the McCarthy amendment re¬ 
garding Germany and Spain, It might even 
do some good If It prods European nations 
Into even greater efforts, both in respect to 
their own rearmament and the Inclusion of 
a German and possibly Spanish contribution 
to western defense. 

What must not be overlooked Is that, in 
the final analysis, the McClellan amendment 
merely makes more Imperative what Is al¬ 
ready demanded by the gravity of the meas¬ 
ures we have taken, and what to some extent 
was also provided In the original resolution 
text—namely, that there must be consulta¬ 
tion and agreement between the President 
and Congress on the policy Involved. Fur¬ 
thermore. the language of the resolution 
clearly Implies that, though specific approval 
is given only for four divisions. It Is also the 
sense of the Senate that we must subse¬ 
quently supply such additional divisions as 
may be necessary and appropriate both to 
contribute our fair share and to guarantee 
the validity of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The Senate cannot very well go back on 
this pledge without repudiating the policy 
It has just approved, or proclaiming the six 
divisions In Europe to be just expendables. 

Even with Its amendments, therefore, the 
adoption of the resolution should provide 
Western Europe with new confidence to go 
full steam ahead with the defense programs 
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agreed upon. Vor thto reaotatlan nottllee 
Soviet RiieeU that we Intend to light In 
Weatem Surope If Weatem Vurope ta tbraat- 
ened with aggression. Twice, on the eve ot 
the two moet ealamltoua ware la htatorg, we 
notified the potential agg r ess o r that we in* 
tended to follow a hands-off policy In the 
event of aggression. We seek now to prevent 
a third world war by telling .the aggres s or 
that If he goee to war he will find us In the 
center of the fighting. 

(From the Svening Star of April 6, 1051] 
The BaxiMss Aas Btjened 

Fow that the “great debate" has ended, 
one tremendously slgnlfleant fact has been 
put upon the record for all the world, and 
the Kremlin In particular, to see. 

The United States Is finally and Irrevoea- 
bly committed to fight on land, on the sea. 
and in the air if Western Europe should be 
attacked. 

Fothlng In the debate or In the reeolutlone 
finally adopted by the Senate can destroy or 
seriously impair the overriding Importance of 
this plain declaration of our intentions. It 
ia regrettable that the Senate adopted the 
amendment calling upon the President to 
obtain congressional approval before sending 
any troops to Europe in addition to the four 
divisions now scheduled for overseas duty. 
The practical effect of this may not be great. 
It is unfortunate, however, in that it Impllee. 
or may be interpreted as Implying, a certain 
unwUUngnese on our part to do all of the 
things that may have to be done if the Com¬ 
munist threat is to he successfully met. 

Actually, such an inference would not be 
warranted. Of the 21 votes finally cast 
against the troops-for-Burope resolution, 
only 19 came from Senators who oppose such 
a eoimnltment. They constitute the hard 
core of What la left of isolationism in the 
Senate, and there le very little prospect that 
their thinking wlU ever prevail. Most of the 
support tor the limiting amendment came 
from Senators whose grievance grew out of a 
constitutional difference with the President. 
Mr. Truman has a large reeponalblllty for 
this conflict. Rad he shown more wisdom 
and better Judgment, the ieaue might have 
been avoided entirely. In any event, he 
could have done much more than he did to 
compose the dlfferenoe amicably, once it had 
developed. 

This water, however, has psssed over the 
dam. Nothing is to be gained now by stir¬ 
ring the ashes of that confliet. 

The thing that really oounte, the thing 
that history will record aa one of the moet 
significant developments of our generation, 
is that the Senate has given its approval to 
the stationing In Europe. In peacetime, of a 
total of alE diviaions of American troops aa a 
garrlaon force. The Senate has done this in 
explicit recognition of the fact that "the 
threat to the security of the United atates 
and to oor North Atlantic Treaty partners** 
makes it necessary to station United Stetee 
armed units abroad so as to **oontrlbute our 
fair share of the forces needed for the Joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area." 

If the full meaning of this is obscure to 
any of our own people, it will not be obscure 
to the Ruaaiane. liiey will understand that 
we have put them on notice that an attack 
on any member of the North Atlantic Pact 
m ea n s war—Instant and total war—with the 
United States. We may well hqpw that this, 
of Itself, will prevent war—that the Ruaeian 
maatera will not be Insane enough to unloose 
on themoalvee the terrible deetruetlon that 
will follow an attack by them. We may also 
have hope that this evidence of our good 
faith and firm intention wiU expedite the 
organlEatlon. under General Eisenhower’s 
command, of the projected international 
army in the west, ao that if war should come 
the free nations will not be devoid of mgaiM 
to fight and win it. 


CsUfilmt UbM StitM Sl|k 

EXTENSION OF BKIgARKB 

HON. HUBERT H. HDHPHRET 

IN IBB SENATE OF THE UN I TED STATES 

MandaPt April $ (leffitlatioe day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Air. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unaniinoits eonaent to have an article 
from the February 1951 issue of tbe 
Progressive, published at Biadiaon, Wls., 
entitled **Colonialism: United States 
Style,** and written by Mr. Felix 8. 
Cohen, printed in the Appendix of the 
Ricobb. Mr. Oohen served as an asso¬ 
ciate solicitor in the Interior Depart¬ 
ment, and Is the author of the Handbook 
of Federal Indian Law. He teaches Ju¬ 
risprudence at Yale Law School, and 
philosophy at the City College of New 
York. 

There being no objection, the artkde 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

GoLomAunc: Vmm SrAna Snui 
(By Felix 8. Cohen) 

It was on a late spring afternoon in 1950 
that the seven councilors of the Omaha 
Tribe gathered with their "nephews and 
nieces" on a little fragment of what was onoe 
their great oor aland empire to plan defenses 
against white aggression. There Is not much 
left of the 6,000,000 acres or more that was 
once their own, along the Nebraska bank of 
the Missouri River, hut what Is left, with its 
deep black soli and its bursting eorncrlbs, 
its heavy mud and its fat horses, these 
Indians love, at they love the little frag¬ 
ments of self-government they still enjoy. 

They were deeply disturbed over schemes 
hatched in high places to dispose of the re¬ 
maining fragments cd their age-old home¬ 
land. Prom long experience these Indians 
knew that the prooees of turning their land 
over to white men alimys began with an at¬ 
tack on the honesty, intelligence, or compe¬ 
tence of Omaha Indians, Such attacks, in¬ 
side and outside the Indian Bureau, had 
reached a new high Intensity in recent 
months. Obviously there was danger in tbe 
air. 

Suddenly, down tbe center aisle of the 
meetlnghouae, walked the young wife of the 
ooundU chairman, canytng an alrmau spe¬ 
cial-delivery letter from Washington. Tbe 
letter was opened ard read clrcunupeetly, as 
men of other races might read a letter from 
an archangel or a eommiaear. Dark ejres 
widened as the reader Intoned tbe words of 
the CommlselOQer of AffialrB hlmeeif. 

Be had carefully considered the plea of the 
Omaha Indluis "that the Government give 
the tribe entire control of its own affairs, 
without the Interfercnoe or expense of an 
agent or pf agency employees.** 
n 

Re thought this request reasonable and in 
line with hli own policy of encouraging In¬ 
diana **to take care of themeelvee.** In- 
atructkms bad therefore been ivued, so- 
eordlng to tbe Ooanmisetoner's statement, 
**to turn over to the Omaha eouncilmen, in 
trust tor tlM tube, the mills, tibope, dwell¬ 
ings, school houeee, livestock, and aU puhlle 
property on the Omaha Beeervatlon.** AU of 
the agency employees eaoept those engaged 
in medical and educational work were bc^ 
lUlleved of their Doate. 

The mounttng delight that showed in 
Bullan eyas suddenly blurred and the 
anxious brows of tbe two Goverament 
observers relaxed. The date of the Commls- 


stoBMk atatwwiit was xaad. The date of 
tlia atatement was 1984. 2t had baen dug 
out of musty aidhivea and mailed to tbe 
tribe by a friend In Waihlngtcm. Tbe next 
Omaha play would lum to start 64 years 
bMUnd the line of ecrtmmafe. 

The poUey of cutting down Bureau oon- 
trola and anoouraging our Indian citiaens 
to assume fUU reeponslhlllty tor their own 
affaire has been vigoroualy protrialmed by 
every Oommlsaloner since 1884. And yet 
th ese Omaha Indians, like many other tril^ 
have far leas control over thalr own affairs 
than they had In 1884, axMi leas In 1950 than 
in 1949. Btow eome? 

Back In 1854 the Omaha ohleta were In¬ 
vited to the White Roiias. The tide of weet- 
em migration had raached tbe wide Missouri, 
and tbe Great White Father wanted to buy 
5,000,000 scree of the fat Omaha land, at 
about IS cents an acre, to sell to white set¬ 
tlers at 81.25 an acre. Rsltastantly the 
Indians agreed, but only on one condition. 
They inaieted that tbe 15 cents be paid to 
them and not to Indian agents. 

At the end of tbe conference President 
Pierce agreed that no Indian agent would 
handle the Indians* money. The great 
Omaha orator. Chief Jcceph La Flesohe, had 
used a silver dime to Ulustrate the plea of 
his people for the right to handle their own 
finances. Tbe silver dime was brought to 
the Omaha reservation and was cherished 
as a symbol of a great victory in tbe Indians’ 
struggle for freedom. 

Nlnety-eix years have passed, all Indiana 
are now cttlmns, and yet today no Indian on 
the Omaha Besarvatlon ia aUowed to lease bis 
own land and handle his rental income with¬ 
out tbe tnterpoeing of Bureau fingers. And 
during this entire 96-year period the Indian 
Bureau has been reporting to Congress on 
tbe steady progress that it la making in 
turning over to Indiana an increasing re- 
aponsIbUlty for tbe managing of their own 
affaire and in cutting down ooutrola which 
the Bureau still exercises over Indian life, 

m 

In 1885, the Oommlesioner reported: 

**More than a year ago the Omahas felt 
themeelvee competent to do their own work 
and attend to their own affaire. At their 
request all their employees were discharged 
and they were left to themeelvee. The re¬ 
sult. which then seemed doubtful, hae shown 
the wladom of their choice. They have at¬ 
tended to their own business and paid for 
their own work and are more independent 
and manly than before because of the con¬ 
sciousness that they are becoming men." 

Similar reports were made by the Com¬ 
missioner in 1886 and 1881. When and bow 
and why the Indian Bureau crept back and 
took over control of Indian fields, buildings, 
and funds does not appear In any Gommls- 
stoner’s reporte to tbe President or to Oon- 
gre es . Nor Is much reporting done today on 
current Bureau actlvltlea which are delv¬ 
ing Indian tribes of tbe right to hold local 
eleotloas without Bureau interference, the 
right to employ their own lawyers and teeb- 
nlctane, and other rights that were guar¬ 
anteed to them under tbe Roosevelt-Ickee- 
Colller administration. 

The Omaha caae Is not unique. Most In¬ 
dian tribes in the United States can report 
sImHer experiences. Federal promlaes that 
the Indians would be allowed to wesume con¬ 
trol of their own affairs go back at least to 
tbe 1880’s. Usually but not always, there is 
a time qualification to the promise. Before 
the Indiana can be trusted to take over oom- 
pleto reeponffblllty for their own affairs, we 
are told, there must be a period of prepara¬ 
tion during which the Indian Bureau wlU 
help to civilise—>the ouxrent term is rehabU- 
itate—tbs Indians. 

xv 

Back In ths I830*s tbs trsnsttlon period 
was generally fixed at 10, 15, or 25 years. 
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In the latest Indian Bureau drafts of tribal 
**rehabllltatlon bills'* the date 1904 is gen¬ 
erally fixed as the point at ixrhlch Bureau 
supervision over Indian finances can safely 
be terminated for the more progressive tribes. 

There is no tribe that has more control 
over its own affairs today than It had a year 
ago or a hundred years ago. There are few 
tribes that have as much control over their 
own affairs as they had In 1884. And yet 
during this period Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs have inaugurated more than 600 pro¬ 
grams for liquidating Bureau activities. 
Most of these programs were directed to 
particular reservations or States, but sev¬ 
eral were of national scope. 

During this period of Intensive "liquida¬ 
tion" the annual Indian Bureau budget has 
increased from less than $6,000,000 to 
approximately $80,000,000. Some of the "re¬ 
habilitation" bills recently put forward by 
the Indian Bureau, often over the protest of 
the alleged Indian beneficiaries, would triple 
or quadruple Bureau expenditures for the 
more progressive tribes, in the expectation 
that by 1804 these Indians might safely be 
allowed to take care of themselves. 

How a Btureau’s efforts to “work itself out 
of a Job” can produce these results presents 
a fascinating puzzle for white men as well as 
Indians, and for students of law and govern¬ 
ment of all colors and political faiths. The 
puzzle Is particularly baffling because we 
Americans have had so little direct experience 
with colonialism. 

Having started our existence as a Nation 
by repudiating colonial status, and having 
repudiated the role of empire with equal 
vigor, at least during the first 122 years of 
our national existence, we are not accustomed 
to the high moral talk by which great em¬ 
pires "aid” and “protect" backward peo¬ 
ples out of their Independence, and impose 
a dependent status and a dependent psychol¬ 
ogy upon people who once managed their 
own affairs In a self-reliant way. Only In 
obscure places in the Indian country, in 
Alaska, and In a few small Pacific Islands can 
we see what happens to our own Government 
experts when they are not responsible to the 
people they are governing or aiding. 

The simplest explanation of the gap be¬ 
tween Commissioners' programs and Bu¬ 
reau performance is the “devil theory," ac¬ 
cording to which the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs is a satanlc hypocrite, who makes fine 
promises merely to fool Indians and Con¬ 
gressmen. According to the adherents of 
this popular view, the only good Indian Com¬ 
missioner Is a dead Indian Commissioner. 

Unfortunately, life Is not so simple. The 
harm that good commissioners do Is often 
greater than the harm bad commissioners 
do. All but 8 or 4 of the 36 Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs who have served during 
the past 118 years have been honest, sincere, 
hard-working men who wanted to help the 
Indian and wanted also to work themselves 
out of the world’s worst Job. 

Something more than a "devil theory" is 
needed to locate the source of the Indian 
Bureau’s drive for expansion and aggrandize¬ 
ment and to understand the mental make¬ 
up of the men who carry on this drive while 
they think and talk (quite sincerely) of 
“liquidating" their Bureau. Perhaps if we 
understood the psychology of such officials 
more clearly we could see more plainly what 
Is happening In other parts of the world 
where “liquidation" and the "withering 
away of the state” go hand in hand with a 
tremendous Increase in bureau controls over 
individual freedom. 

The Indian Bureau Itself has a ready ex¬ 
planation for the discrepancies between pro¬ 
claimed Federal policy and actual practice. 
Those Bureau officials who are most active 
in breaking down Indian self-government 
have their own "devil theory" to explain their 
failure to carry out the Bureau’s public 
promises and policies. According to this 
theory, Indians are inefficient, dishonest, 
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wasteful. Ignorant, selfish, impatient, and 
generally drunk, or, at least, not so efficient, 
honest, economical, wise, public-spirited, 
patient, and sober as their Indian Bureau 
tutors. 

Moreover, any white man outside the Bu<c 
reau who seeks to help Indians is either a 
crank or a grafter or a paid agitator—a 
grafter if the Indians pay him for his help, 
a paid agitator if white sympathizers pay 
him, and a crank if nobody pays him. It is, 
of course, the duty of loyal Bureau employees 
to protect Indians from all cranks, grafters, 
and paid agitators. Accordingly, it Is the un- 
Bhlrkable duty of the Indian Bureau to carry 
on its shoulders the “white man’s burden" of 
telling the Indians what to do. 

Essentially this is the philosophy of colo¬ 
nial administration in all parts of the world. 

It Is Instructive to see how this philosophy 
works out in day-by-day Indian admin¬ 
istration. 

V 

The most plausible argument against local 
self-government. Indian or white, Is the ar¬ 
gument of inefficiency. Obviously. It Is more 
efficient to have one official make decisions 
than to have 450,000 individual Indians scat¬ 
tered all around the United States and 
Alaska making different decisions for them¬ 
selves as to how they will earn their livings, 
spend their money, use their land, litigate 
their grievances, or educate their children. 

We see the most recent example of this 
efficiency drive In the latest Indian Bureau 
orders transferring authority over 200 reser¬ 
vations from the reservations to half a dozen 
so-called area offices. (These were originally 
called regional offices, but when Congress, in 
response to Indian appeals, refused money 
for such offices, they were rechristened "dis¬ 
trict” offices, and when district offices were 
forthwith abolished by Congress they were 
renamed “area" offices.) 

Decisions that are made on the reserva¬ 
tion cannot be very efficient because they 
are made In the presence of Indians, who like 
to participate in such decisions and require 
time for thinking, which is not as necessary 
for loyal Bureau employees. Decisions in 
Washington are made under congressional 
scrutiny, and, since many Indians are voters, 
this scrutiny interferes with speed and effi¬ 
ciency. But when decisions are made In 
Billings or Portland, most of the Indians 
affected are hundreds of miles away and their 
Congressmen are thousands of miles away. 

It is thus possible for such decisions to be 
highly efficient, that is, to disregard all the 
human desires and Intangibles that do not 
show up In efficiency reports. The cult of 
efficiency thus makes it possible to recite all 
the proper phrases about liquidating the In¬ 
dian Bureau while, at the same time, uphold¬ 
ing every extension of Indian Bureau power 
over Indian lives on the ground that a poor 
(or rich) Indian cannot possibly be as effi¬ 
cient as an $80,000.000-a-year Indian Bureau. 

VI 

The argument of Indian Inefficiency has 
one serious inconvenience. Any Bureau em¬ 
ployee who uses it invites attention to his 
own inefficiencies. If they are notorious, he 
will find it safer to pitch his arguments on 
a plane of high morality. When the Federal 
courts held that the New Mexico Pueblos 
were not under Indian Bureau control, the 
Indian Bureau produced reams of gossip as to 
the immorality of various Pueblo Indian cus¬ 
toms and ceremonials, and the Federal courts 
then backed down and admitted the neces¬ 
sity of Indian Bureau supervision. 

Inexperienced freshman Congressmen 
sometimes think that Indian bureaucracy 
can be cut down by trimming appropria¬ 
tions. This is a naive view. To the ex¬ 
perienced bureaucrat a cut In funds la 
always the best possible reason for central¬ 
izing power, which means transferring au¬ 
thority from people to agencies, or from local 
agencies to a rea offices or Washington offi-^ 
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dais. In fact, every expansion of a Bureau 
function Is customarily Justified on the 
ground that It will bring economy in the 
long run. Unfortunately, as Keynes has 
noted, in the long rim we are all dead. 

Once grant that expert government Is 
better than self-government and there is 
no stopping the expansion of the Indian 
Bureau, or any other bureau, until it fills 
the whole space of the individual’s life. 

Back in 1834 the Congress decided that 
the time had come to wind up the fast¬ 
growing Bureau of Indian Affairs and that 
one of the best ways to do this was to allo¬ 
cate Indian Bureau positions to the Indians 
themselves. Every 30 or 40 years since then 
Congress has passed a new law to the same 
effect and several such bills have recently 
been Introduced with much fanfare. These 
laws have great popular appeal because they 
conform with the American creed that self- 
government Is better than expert govern¬ 
ment and that men and children learn by 
doing. None of us would ever learn to walk 
In childhood If the Job of walking were as¬ 
signed In each family to the expert walkers, 
as the theories of colonialism and Indian 
bureaucracy would require. 

The Bureau never has carried out these 
acts of Congress, which have remained 
largely dead letters. The Indian Bureau 
never has given a general employment pref¬ 
erence to Indians outside of ditch-digging 
and similar Inferior or temporary Jobs that 
whites were reluctant to tackle. 

In the special vocabulary of Indian Bu¬ 
reau gobbledegook. policy decisions made by 
Indians for themselves are "politics” while 
decisions made for Indians by the Bureau 
are “sound administration." If elected In¬ 
dian councllmen select friends and support¬ 
ers for tribal Jobs, this Is described as “nep¬ 
otism" and proves that Indians cannot be 
trusted with self-government. But if a 
Democratic President picks a Democratic 
Indian commissioner, If such a commissioner 
appoints old friends to high posts, and if an 
Indian superintendent has his wife ap¬ 
pointed to a Job In an institution financed 
by his Indians, this is accepted as a part of 
the democratic process. 

Every now and then a Commissioner re¬ 
veals the large number of dishonest officials 
that held Jobs under a prior administration. 
But the real corruption of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau is Institutional, not personal. It is like 
the corruption of prisons, insane asylums, 
concentration camps. Fascist and Communist 
states, and other societies In which men can¬ 
not talk back to officials. It is what Lord 
Acton had clearly In mind when he pointed 
out that power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

vii 

Thousands of solutions have been proposed 
In the last 460 years for the Indian prob¬ 
lem. And this Is as It should bo, for thou¬ 
sands of Indians have thousands of prob¬ 
lems, Just as white men do. 

The great thing about American democracy 
is that most of us have an unprecedented 
power to shape our own Uvea, make our own 
mistakes, and attain new understanding and 
strength from the mistakes we make. To 
extend such democracy to Indians—to let 
Indians spend their own money, run their 
own schools, use or lease their own lands, 
and hire their own lawyers to defend their 
rights, Just as neighboring white communi¬ 
ties do, would not establish utopias on our 
200 Indian reservations, but at least It would 
remove from our democratic professions. In 
our dealings with nonwhite peoples, the taint 
of hypocrisy.’ 

If to this simple measure of Justice wore 
added a full and prompt settlement of all 
Federal debts to our Indian fellow citizens, 
we would have no need to worry about how 
they would fare under the self-determination 
we have so long promised and so long wlth- 
^held, * 
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Whik Ton Read TUi, a CUM M«r Dk 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARINURG. KLEIN 

or mw TOSS 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRBSENTAHVES 
MonOav, April 9,1951 
, Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, imder leave 
1 am iDsertlng in the congressional 
Record the text of a powerful article by 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, as reprinted in a 
full-page paid advertisement in the New 
York Times dated April 6, 1951. 

This House must take action. 1 can¬ 
not understand the delay on the measure 
, to authorize emergency food-grain ship¬ 
ments to India in the lace of this terrible 
urgency. 

I am receiving scores of letters from 
the people of my congressional district. 
For the most part, the people who live 
in the Nineteenth Congressional District 
never achieve any economic security: 
most of them have known hunger— 
actual gnawing physical hunger—-in 
their own lives, and will know it in the 
future. 

Yet I have not received a single letter 
opposing the India relief bill. This ar¬ 
ticle by Mr. Cousins was sent to me by 
Mrs. John E. Bcanlan, of 223 Bast Fifth 
Street, accompanied by an urgent letter 
to act at once. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have action. 

WHZZ.K You Bead This, a Cbzu) Mat Dze— 

Amwca Gan Heu> Avar a Famink zn 

iNDZA That Mat Clazic 14,000.000 Lzvxs 

Tbzs Ykar 

New Dbaz.—O nce you baye seen the look 
of bimger on tbe face of a man It Is dlineult 
to put It out of your mind. X have aeen tbe 
look of hunger on tbe faces of thousands of 
men, and I know i shall neyer forget It. 

I first saw tbe hungry In a Jail on tbe 
Island of Ceylon. They were lUegal inunl- 
grants fleeing the fanzine In the south of 
India, and the QoTerziment of Ceylon was 
detalzzlng them In a prison In Jaffna until 
arrangemmits could be worked out for their 
return to India. They had come by small 
boat, landlzzg during the night on the north 
coast of Oesrlon, where some of them had 
been picked up by the police. No one knew 
how many Indians had fled to Ceylon In this 
sunzmer. 

In the JaU at Jaffna I spoke to a woman 
of 55 who looked closer to 90. I doubt 
that she weighed 80 pounds. Her face 
was little more than a bare skull out of 
which small eyes glowed feverishly. She had 
come to Ceylon to Join her married daugh¬ 
ter. who had escaped successfully 2 months 
earlier. This much she was wlUlxzg to tell, 
but she wotUd not tell the police where her 
daughter ixzlght be found, even though' It 
meant she herself wozzld be returned to India 
alone. 

I next saw the hungry In the south of 
India, where the suffering Is most acute. I 
saw them against a backgrouizd of patched 
and browned fields, with i^e stubbles where 
rich rice paddies should have been. The rea- - 
eon for It was that the ralzzs never came 
this year. They didn’t come last year either 
or the year before that or the year before 
that. 

’’Four years, no monsoon,” one of the 
elders in a village 40 miles from Madras 
told me. “The older people have thought 
hard but they do not remember when be¬ 
fore the fields have been so dry. The wells 
are very low." 


Bb looked up at the eeuddlng elouds. 
*Xllouds like this used to bring rain. Now 
they go out to sea and drop their rain where 
there Is no izeed of It. Tlie old people oeii 
eat little. If they are thin it Is no great 
harm. Oandhl was thin. But the ohildren 
are thin and they become slek quickly. 
Smallpox has killed many of them. Thirty 
had smallpox in this village. Sixteen died. 

“We send men Into the cities to work so 
they can buy rice to bring back to the village. 
But there is so little rice and the rations 
have been cut again, and what they brlizg 
back cannot fill the bowls of many persoizs. 
We eat what we can—bananas and some 
coconuts—but very many people here are 
starving." 

I next saw the faces of the hungry on the 
streets of Calcutta. Many (ff them were 
homeless. They had lost their homes dur¬ 
ing the partition of India when Pakistan was 
created. They were Hindus who feared the 
Moslems, and they had abandoned their 
homes In Pakistan and crossed over Into 
India. In India there are perhaps eight or 
ten million such ref ugees—it might be mil¬ 
lions more: no one knows exactly how many. 
Thousands of them came Into Calcutta, the 
world’s largest city, looklzzg for food and 
hcmzes. They slept in the streets. Wherever 
you went at night, on the main thorough¬ 
fares or In the aHeys <nr in the hallways, you 
could see the human forms huddled to¬ 
gether agalzzst the cool night. During the 
day they waited in lines for Oovenzment 
food or they begged. 

Near the luxurious Grand Hotel In Cal¬ 
cutta was a child of 8 or 9, with not 
enough clothes to conceal the bloated, empty 
belly of hunger. He was looking In the 
streets for scraps of food. Nearby was a 
young woman of about 90, her body covered 
by the rags of what once must have bemz a 
handsome sari. A ohUd of two was on her 
hip. The child was badly undemouziahed, 
and his head rested on his motherli shoulder. 
His face was empty and expressionless. I 
also saw the hungry of Bangalore. They sat 
against the walls of buildings and waited. 

Then I saw them in Delhi. There are more 
of the hungry and homeless In Delhi than 
In any other city In the world. As In Cal¬ 
cutta, many of them are refu g ees m aybe 
500,000 or 600,000—axzd they have crowded 
Into the city, setting up crude wood-and- 
straw shelters, most of them eloeet slse. And 
every day the dead are cazrled out by men 
who are little more than half alive them¬ 
selves. I stood on the comer of a busy street 
In Delhi and watched the refugees as they 
passed. Out of the thousands who passed 
by only two would be considered plump by 
American standards. 

The Indians are reluctant to talk about 
themselves or about their hardships. I was 
able, however, to win the confidence of the 
attendant asslgzzed to my room. He told me 
about his 6-year-old son, the one with tuber¬ 
culosis. He said his son had been praying a 
great deal recently, much more than uaual, 
and he had aaked his son what he had been 
praying for. “My son was praying that he 
might die. He wanted to die and he wanted 
God to make him Into a crow. I had told 
him about the crows that fly Into the open 
windows of the hotel rooms and pick up food 
on the tables and then carry the food off. 
My son said he wanted to he a crow so ha 
could fly wherever there was food and bring 
It hack to our family.” 

Then the attendant, whose name was Arun, 
turned away from me and knelt down to fix 
the fire. “India has been hungry for many 
montbs.” he said. “They art saying that 
America has known about this need and that 
America has not wished to send us food.” 

I replied that what be had been told was 
izot true. What had happened was that we 
had been too slow in respondlxzg to India’s 
need, and that was bad enough. Americans 


had to operate ttzrough their Oovarmnent, 
and often democratlo government is slow in 
dotng what has to bo done promptly. I 
asked him to believe that ml ll to iza at Ameri¬ 
cans were deeply eonoemed and were prod¬ 
ding our Government to action. 

Then he mentioned the report he had read 
In the newspapere about the American Sen¬ 
ators who wanted to punish India, because 
India did not agree with tbe United States 
In the United Nations. 

“It Is true, is it not, sir, that we nzay not 
get the food because we do not say what you 
wish us to ssy?” 

I had to think a little while before reply¬ 
ing, because I wasn’t too sure that what hs 
had feared might not turn out to be true. 
Should I have told him that it might take 
many days before the wheat bill might pass 
during which time he would have to watch 
his youngsters continue to eat out of par¬ 
tially filled bowls? 

Finally, X told him that there was no real 
answer to his question, except to aay that we 
would do our best, our very best, and that 
the American people would be angry if any 
attempt were made to deprive other people 
of food because we might disagree with tbelr 
leaders. 

Arun finished maklzzg the fire and left. It 
occurred to me that what ought to be done 
was to take Anm to the United States on 
the very next plane and bring htan before 
the Senate of the United States. 

If the Congressmen don’t want to give 
wheat to Arun and countless millions of his 
countrsmxen. then they ought to tell it to 
Arun directly. Let them answer Aran’s ques¬ 
tions—If they can. La’: them hear about 
Aran’s children and then tell him exactly 
why a izatlon which haa a surplus of wheat 
does not feel that it wants to put politics to 
one side when peoples are starving. 

Then, after telUzzg Arun why he will get 
no wheat, let us finish the Job. Let us 
recall the appropriation for tbe Voice of 
America and for all our inforzziatlon services 
abroad. Let ua shut down all our efforts to 
combat Communist propaganda against us. 
There Is no point telling our story to the 
world If there Is nothing for us to say. All 
the Voice of America con do Is to try to pro¬ 
vide a real, true account of what la happen¬ 
ing In America. What we aay can and ahozild 
be a reflection of what we do. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years 
about tbe need to speak to peoples and not 
only to governments. The most powerful 
language in tbe world today la food. It is 
clearly understood. It builds bridges mli^t- 
ler by far than radio broadcasts or pabllsbed 
material, especlsUy when people have no 
radios or cannot read. 

My purpose In coming to India was to try 
to teU tbe Indian people about America and 
to try to answer the many Ues being told 
about us. Those lies are aimed at epllttlng 
America off from the rest of the world. Yet 
there Is nothing Soviet propaganda can say 
about zis that can do nearly the harm that 
we can do to ourselves If we should turn 
our back today not only on India but on the 
meaning of America Itself. 


UBirenfil MililuY Tnusifif 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or ooMMaeneux 

XN THE HOUSE OF RBPREBBNTATIVEB 

Friday, April $,1951 

Ml.MORANO. Mr. Speaker, ifwe«re 
to oontinue to ayold entanglement In a 
global war we must take full advantage 
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of the manpower available to us. Uni¬ 
versal military training should have been 
passed in 1945. If it had been enacted at 
that time the manpower situation now 
would not be so precarious. It would not 
have been necessary to call 800.000 re¬ 
servists to serve at this time. 

If universal military training is passed, 
most of these reservists will be free to 
come home to their wives and children. 

In answer to critics who charge that 
universal military training in France and 
other European countries tended to 
weaken those nations, the same does not 
apply to the United States because of its 
geographic position. 

Universal military training would be 
an indispensable contribution to the 
avoidance of a global war and would be 
an indispensable need if such a war were 
forced upon us. 


John W. Gibson, Chairman of the DP 
Commission 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NIW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. February 28.1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our younger and most able executives in 
the Federal Government is the present 
Chairman of the Displaced Persons 
Commission, Mr. John W. Gibson, a very 
dear friend of mine. Both by character 
and experience he is admirably fitted to 
serve our Nation in unusual and difficult 
posts. 

The son of a coal miner who came to 
this country from Durham County, Eng¬ 
land, John Gibson himself entered the 
pits as a boy of 16. For several years he 
alternated working in the coal mines 
and in mastering arc welding in the 
automobile shops of Detroit. It was at 
this time that he became Interested in 
workers’ welfare and took special uni¬ 
versity courses in labor relations. For 
a time he w^as a union official for the 
United Dairy 'Workers Union, and later 
became secretary-treasurer of the Mich¬ 
igan CIO. 

Between 1941 and 1943, Gibson was 
chairman of the Michigan State Depart¬ 
ment of Labor and Industry, appointed 
first by a Democratic Governor and re¬ 
appointed later by a Republican Gov¬ 
ernor. After dealing with labor prob¬ 
lems in various capacities during the 
war, he entered service with the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor in 1945, and became an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor in the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

John Gibson has had considerable 
success in conciliation work and often 
likes to refer to himself as a labor 
trouble-shooter. 

He has shown much interest in the 
displaced persons problem since the end 
of the war and has often spoken publicly 
on the issues involved. He brings to his 
present task a rich store of knowledge 
and experience on the subject, which 
should enable him to make a worth-while 


contribution In the months ahead to¬ 
ward the solution of the DP problem. 

I am placing in the Record an editorial 
from the New York Times of March 11, 
which already stresses a notable contri¬ 
bution by Mr. Gibson. It reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

Tragic Paradox 

This country la Indebted to John W. Olb- 
son, Chairman of the aovernment’s Displaced 
Persons Commission, for removing the ob¬ 
scurity from the question of the Impact of 
the Internal Security Act of 1960 upon the 
flow of displaced persons to this country. 
According to Mr. Olbson, there are approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 persons now In Europe who 
wish to come here and who are otherwise 
eligible to do so but who are barred by the 
McCarran Act. They are barred because they 
belonged to civic, fraternal, labor union, mil¬ 
itary, or other organizations dominated by 
Nazi, Fascist, Falangist, or Communist move¬ 
ments. though their membership was only 
nominal or was forced. 

Somewhat less than half of these 100,000 
persons belonged to Nazi, Fascist, or Falan¬ 
gist dominated groups. Their problem would 
be solved and the barriers before them re¬ 
moved If the present Walter bill, passed by 
the House and pending before the Senate, 
were to be passed. Roughly 55,000 persons, 
however, Mr. Gibson estimated, are refugees 
from the Soviet Union and other Communist- 
dominated countries who have fled their 
homelands, often at great personal risk, be¬ 
cause of their opposition to communism. 
These persons are speciflcally excluded from 
relief by the Walter bill and there Is no pres¬ 
ent prospect for lifting the barriers that keep 
them out. 

Here is surely a tragic paradox. Many of 
those whom the Walter bill would admit 
fought against us In the Italian or the Ger¬ 
man Army during World War II or otherwise 
aided the enemy war effort. Yet In this 
period when we are contending with com¬ 
munism. seeking to fan dissension In Com¬ 
munist-dominated countries, and hoping for 
defections from those countries, the Walter 
bill proposes to Institute a discriminatory 
barrier which will assure that the great ma¬ 
jority of those who have defected from the 
Soviet Union, for example, can never come 
here. It Is difficult to think of how we could 
do more to discourage defection if we were to 
set about doing so deliberately. 

Security and proper screening of would-be 
Immigrants to this country arc, of course, 
essential, but the discriminatory type of sit¬ 
uation that will exist If the Walter bill be¬ 
comes law can only hmt our friends and give 
comfort to our enemies. We should treat all 
aiitl-Communlsts at least as well as we do 
persons who helped the flght against us In 
World War II. 


UMT and Draft Exteniion 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the following telegram be printed in 
the Record: 

Washington, D. C. 

Hon. M. G. Burnside, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C,: 

The following national organizations urge 
your support of Senate bill No. 1, as amended 
by House Armed Services Committee, In¬ 


cluding UMT and extension of draft In one 
bill. 

National Guard Association of the 
United States, by Maj. Gen. Ellard A. 
Walsh. President: Reserve Officers As¬ 
sociation. by E. A. Evans, Executive 
Director; Military Order of the World 
Wars, by Milton Q. Baker. Commander 
In Chief; Adjutant Generals Associa¬ 
tion of the United States, by Maj. Gen. 
W. H. Harrison, Jr., President; Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, by Charles C. Ralls, Co mm ander 
In Chief; The American Legion, by 
Miles D. Kennedy. National Legislative 
Director; Disabled American Veterans, 
by Boniface R. Malle. National Com¬ 
mander; AMVETS, by Harold Russell, 
National Commander. 


Unconventional Defense 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include an important address made on 
Sunday. March 18, 1951, over the Mu¬ 
tual Broadcasting System network by 
Gen. 'William J. Donovan, former Di¬ 
rector of the Office of Strategic Services, 
for the Committee on the Present Dan¬ 
ger of which he is a member. 

These views of General Donovan 
should be read as widely as possible: 

Unconventionai. Defense 
(By William J. Donovan) 

Fellow citizens, I am speaking as a member 
of the Committee on the Present Danger, 
under whose auspices weekly Sunday eve¬ 
ning broadcasts are being given on the peril 
that faces the American people and on how 
It can be met. 

This committee Is a bipartisan, nongovern¬ 
mental group of citizens who have organized 
to work together as the Nation prepares to 
safeguard freedom. 

The flrst broadcast 2 weeks ago was that 
of Dr. Vannevar Bush, a scientist of world 
reputation, and the second was that of for¬ 
mer Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson. 
Others will follow this broadcast. 

On March 4 over this network Dr. Bush 
told us (and now I quote his words): *‘We 
wl3h to avoid war * • * we wish to pre¬ 

serve our freedom and the free way of life. 
In a world where aggressive dictators are 
still at large, there Is but one way to 
achieve these ends. That way Is to be 
strong. • • • •* 

“The key to the matter Is the A-bomb. 
The deterrent effect of our A-bombs Is real, 
but we cannot count on its remaining fully 
effective forever. I trust we have time— 
time to prepare the defenses and avert war 
• • • but we do not have time to waste.” 

Last week Judge Patterson, speaking from 
his broad experience In high office during 
and after World War II, explained that the 
time will come when Soviet defenses against 
atom bombing will be more effective and a 
Russian stockpile of atom bombs will tend 
to neutralize ours. 

For that reason he said our Nation's de¬ 
fense line must be In Europe. He stressed 
: the imperative need of giving united support 
to General Elsenhower and told us that the 
unanimous Judgment of our military leaders 
was. that only by joining with the free 
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natlOQi of Europe can be build a lound 
defense. 

I Generally, nations make use of two meth* 
Ods for reaching the goal of their policies. 
These are: (1) The employment of sklU in 
diplomacy; or (2) tbe use of violence by 
shooting In conventional warfare. 

Both X>r. Bush and Secretary Patterson 
were speaking of defense by orthodox meth¬ 
ods. Americans are accustomed to think of 
war in these terms. They picture traditional 
and organised forces with planes, marching 
taroops, ihlps, guns, bombs, grenades, and 
guided mlsrties. 

» niere is. however, a phase of war which is 
not shooting. It is irregular and unconven- 
jtional. It uses weapons other than those 

the military and its methods are as diverse 
as the situation requires. This la called sub¬ 
versive war and it has been waged and is 
being waged against the United States by 
the Soviet Union at least since 1945. 
li This kind of war may be defined as a war 
of maneuver by subversive means, short of 
Involvement in open hostilities. In varying 
degrees this kind of war has been used 
through the centuries. Hitler and Mussolini 
took it. modernised the propaganda and fifth 
column activities, and used them in support 
of conventional operations. Stalin Improved 
upon this by holding his Red Army as a 
threat, and employing his subversive ma¬ 
neuvers on the main field of attack. 

The Soviet fifth column is different from 
the Haei fifth column as we saw it in World 
War n. The Naxis had only small groups 
of adherents in the democratic countries and 
their espionage operations were limited. On 
the contrary, the Soviets make tise of the 
fifth column and the Communist Party as 
an army of occupation. The Communists 
stress the tactical importance of the channels 
of public information, the infiltration into 
radio, movies, music, and other arts, and 
special effort is made to obtain Communist 
control of labor in key industries in order to 
disrupt a nation's economy. 

The pattern of this program is found 
in its purges in southeastern Europe; its 
pressure even today upon France, Italy, and 
Germany; its activities in Africa and the Mid¬ 
dle East: its masked guerrilla war in Greece; 
and its full-scale military operation in Korea. 

In each target country, operations are 
directed by Moscow-trained leaders with a 
small but strategically well placed hard core 
Communist minority, ready to engage in 
sabotage and in partisan warfare. 

To visualize the Interplay of that kind of 
war, there is no primer where it is more 
simply described than In the White Book re¬ 
cently Issued by Yugoslavia on the aggressive 
activities of the Kremlin against Tito. You 
will see there in detail the political forms of 
aggressive pressure all the way from breach 
of treaties to Soviet organization of Yugo¬ 
slav deserters and terrorists to undermine tbe 
internal security of the country. You will 
see economic aggression in the obstruction of 
free navigation to Yugoslav vessels in the 
Danube and in the stoppage of railway trafflo 
and postal service. You will see the pres¬ 
sure of espionage and terrorist action by the 
smuggling of spies and saboteurs, and fipally 
military pressure by provoking border in¬ 
cidents and massing Hungarian, Bulgarian, 
and Rumanian armies on the Yugoslav fron¬ 
tier. 

We have only Jmit begun to grasp the 
special nature of Communist organimtion 
axul methods. The real strength of the 
Soviets lies in their world-wide organisa¬ 
tion, highly developed techniques and com¬ 
munications and in the discipline of leaders 
especially trained in the Lenin School in 
Moscow. 

All of this should teach us that we are 
faced by an enemy against whom we cannot 
lower our guard'—a foe that is always alert— 
and ruthless—and tenacious. Against such a 


toe we must exercise euetained effort, per¬ 
haps for many years. Soviet taottoe may 
titiange even to tbe point of temporary re¬ 
treat, but the objective is always tbe same—a 
world empire. 

Only by our underetandlng of the manner 
in which the fight will be carried to us will 
we be able to deal with it. We cant ait 
back and hope to be let alone. There is no 
place for complacency, or indifference, or 
fear—we can’t buy our way out or dream 
our way out. nor should we be misled by 
seeming successes unUl we have totaled tbe 
score on a global scale. 

We must win this subversive war. It is 
necessary to win it because in winning it we 
would have the edge in the shooting war, if 
that war should ever come. It is essential 
to win it because in winning we may make 
a shooting war impossible. Therefore, we 
must be strong eno\igh to compel the peace. 

For a period of many months to come we 
wm be building up our military forces and 
turning out armament. During that period 
unless we take positive and affirmative ac¬ 
tion in countermeasures, the free nations 
can lose strategic areas and strong points 
needed for defense against military opera¬ 
tions by tbe Soviet Union. 

Let us see how one of these areas is al¬ 
ready endangered: 

An AP article March 15 states that the 
Boyiet Union has been courting Iranian of¬ 
ficials for 6 months with presents such as 
release of captured Iranian border guards 
and the signing of a $20,000,000 barter treaty. 

Iran produces 6 percent of the world's 
oil. It Is the most valuable of the non- 
American supply sources which serve the 
western nations. It is a vital strategic 
area and therefore a sought-after military 
prize. There has been open speculation on 
the possibility of a Stalin invasion and 
what we should do in that event. But 
why should Stalin run the risk of a shoot¬ 
ing war? Instead he called upon Tudeb, 
the Soviet-controlled political party to lead 
a movement in the Iranian Lower House 
to nationalize the Anglo-Iranian OH Ck)., 
despite the fact that it is 63 percent 
British-owned and is operated under a con¬ 
cession that does not expire until 1993. 

Watch the succeeding steps. Moscow 
has already paved the way to obtain a 
trade agreement, an agreement which could 
give her use and control of these British 
wells and refineries. If this cold-war tactic 
proves successful, Stalin will have out- 
maneuvered va again, without the necessity 
of taking over tbe Government, let alone of 
a military invasion. 

Victories like this i^ould teach us that 
St is nearly past the time to Integrate our 
unorthodox resources as we have unified our 
conventional services. Economic political 
and psychological countermeasures, pulled 
together luider centralized direction, with 
a well-conceived strategic concept and the 
recruitment of the best brains and most 
courageous spirits can be of great assistance 
as a counteroffensive in this war, whether 
we call It hot or cold. 

Today the way to prevent a war is to put 
aside our own fear and create fear in the 
minds of our enemy. Dr. Bush has told us 
that Stalin can be deterred from waging 
a total war by his fear of the atom bomb. 
Stalin might be equally deterred by the 
fear that he cannot determine In advance 
the loyalty of his own people. For no dic¬ 
tator dare move If uncertain of his safety 
at home. It Is well to keep In mind that 
our greatest ally can be the Russian people. 

More than 2,000 years before eitbw the 
atcnn or tbe hydrogen bomb was known, 
Demosthenes wrote tbe following: 

*'Shame on you Athenians * * * for 
not wishing to understand that In war one 
must not allow oneself to be at the command 
of events, but to forestall them. You Athe- 


mane are the etrongest of all the Oreeke, 
In ships, cavalry. Infantry, and revenue, and 
you do not make the best of them. 

'*Tou make war against Philip like a bar¬ 
barian when he wrestles—if he suffere a blow, 
he immediately puts his hand to It. If he 
Is struck again he puts his hand there too; 
hut he has not the akill or does not thixOc of 
perrying the blow aimed at him or of evad¬ 
ing his antagonist. You, likewise, if you 
hear tell that Philip has attacked the Chaer- 
onea, you send help there; if he is at Ther¬ 
mopylae, you run there; and if be turxui 
aside you follow him, to right or left, as if 
you were acting on his orders. Never a fixed 
plan, never any precautions: you wait for 
bad news before you act." 

Thus Demosthenes, the Greek orator, 
in the fourth centu;^ B. C. speaks from 
Athens to the people of America In 1951 
this message of warning we so much need 
today—that we, in our present danger, must 
not wait for tbe bad news of enemy action 
against us before we act to defend ourselves. 


GMoclde in Rutrit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NXW TOOK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, February 28,1951 

Mr. HETJJSR. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 years occasional reports have 
been filtering through from behind the 
iron curtain of the mistreatment of Jews 
in Soviet Russia, the annihilation of Jew¬ 
ish cultural life and religious activities,* 
the closing down of Jewish schools and 
the press, and so forth. It seems that 
every trace of organized Jewish life in 
Russia has been wiped out, and this con¬ 
cerns a community of several million 
souls. 

A very prominent Jewish national 
organization in the United States, the 
Jewish Labor Committee, has now 
brought this matter to the attention 
of the United Commission on Human 
Rights as a case involving spiritual and 
cultural genocide. The fate of the Jews 
in Russia is assuming alarming propor¬ 
tions, the more so since it is almost im¬ 
possible to ascertain what is actually 
taking place in that unhappy land and 
whether the Communist persecution of 
a minority is limited only to cultural 
and religious matters or also extends to 
physical extermination of the Jews. i 

As for those who are hasty in their 
judgment of a whole people because of 
the misdeeds of a few individuals, I can 
refer them to the current treatment of 
the Jews in Russia. No better com¬ 
mentary or reply Is necessary. 

In this connection, I am placing In 
the Recorp an editorial from the Jewish 
Advocate, of Boston, March 29, 1951, 
which reads: 

Wrat or SovzET Jewry? 

The quegtion of what has become of the 
Jews In Soviet and satellite ootmtrles was 
brought officially before the International 
tribunal of the United Nations Human 
Eights Oommlsslon last weA. A delegation 
of the Jewish Labor Committee, consisting 
of top leaders of the labor movement, in- 
oludl^ David Dublnsky, president of the 
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International Ladles* Garment Workers 
Union: Jacob Potofsky, president ot the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union; Jo¬ 
seph Baskin, general secretary of the Work¬ 
men’s Circle: and Adolph Held, chairman of 
the Jewish Labor Committee, presented a 
memorandum on the spiritual and cultural 
“genocide” suffered by the Jewish people in 
the Soviet Union and its satellite states. 

The memorandum, a bulky docmnent 
based on evidence collected by agents of 
the Jewish Labor Committee In Communist 
countries, made certain definite charges and 
asked specific questions. 

According to official Soviet reports, there 
were 3.000,000 Jews In Soviet Russia in 1980 
and some 8,000,000 more were added since 
World War IX. What has become of all 
these Jews physically and culturally? asks 
the memorandum. Not a word has filtered 
through from behind the iron curtain about 
them for nearly 2 years. It is true that 
little Is known about most other national 
minorities In the Soviet Union, except what 
Is contained in the official Communist press, 
but Soviet Jews now lack eV''n this official 
mention for there Is not a single Yiddish 
newspaper In the whole of Soviet Russia; 
not a single Yiddish book has been pub¬ 
lished during the last few years, and not a 
single act of cultural, literary, religious or 
artistic activity has been reported on In the 
Communist press. Indicating the existence of 
any kind of a Jewish group life in the en¬ 
tire country. It is as if the entire 6,000,000 
Jews have disappeared culturally and spir¬ 
itually. 

This, the committee rightly considers, is 
very disturbing, suspicious and even alarm¬ 
ing. For until 2 years ago. It was a promi¬ 
nent feature of Soviet propaganda to stress 
and even to boast of Its Yiddish schools, 
theaters, books, writers, and cultural activi¬ 
ties. The committee, therefore, asks: What 
has become of the network of 1,600 Yiddish 
schools of which the Soviet press boasted un¬ 
til recently; of the Yiddish Art Theaters, 
whose fame resounded throughout the world? 
Where are the newspapers, books, clubs, and 
social Institutions which make up a cultural 
life? Above all, where are the people who 
for years had conducted these activities? 
Where Is the group of fine Yiddish novelists, 
poets, dramatists, and writers whose names 
have become classics in Yiddish literature 
and who used to figure so prominently in all 
Soviet propaganda? And what has become 
of the famous Crimean colonies; of the so- 
called Jewish Republic of Biro-Bldjan and 
of the other specific Jewish social, political 
and cultural efforts of more than a genera¬ 
tion of Jewish life In Soviet Russia? 

From these questions the committee easily 
passed to charges and accusations of spiritual 
and cultural annihilation of the entire Jewish 
group In Soviet Russia and made a specific 
demand of the United Nations to start an 
investigation, with public hearings similar 
to those on slave labor, in order to unravel 
one of the great mysteries of the period and 
to ascertain with more or less certainty what 
actually happened to these Jews. 

The Jewish Labor Committee, while rais¬ 
ing the problem of Soviet mistreatment of 
the Jews to an international level, also limits 
it to cultural and spiritual persecution and 
discrimination, which makes the charges 
more plausible, more specific and more cer¬ 
tain of the sympathy of the entire clvlllaed 
world, including even parts of the pro- 
Oommunist world.v It would be futile and it 
would recoil against the initiators of the 
effort. If this new move against the Jews 
were to be compared with the Nasi genocide 
attempt to exterminate the Jews physically; 
but a type of genocide effort it nevertheless 
is. one which seems to work all too effectively* 
and the Jewish Labor Committee is fully 
justified In trying to draw the attention of 
the world to it. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the pres¬ 
ent bill before us. S. 1. has two main 
purposes. The first purpose is that of 
providing for an extension of selective 
service and to this purpose there is no 
real opposition at the present time. 
The second fundamental purpose Is to 
provide for universal training and serv¬ 
ice, and to this purpose there is strong 
and active opposition. 

Of course, the history of draft legis¬ 
lation is well known to all of us. The 
first draft bill in modern times passed 
by the Congress, was the draft act of 
the First World War. Again in the 
course of the Second World War. the 
draft was put into active operation, but 
the first peacetime passage of a draft 
law in this country was Immediately be¬ 
fore the Second World War when the 
House Military Affairs Committee re¬ 
ported to the Congress a bill invoking 
selective service in anticipation of the 
military needs of the country as we ap¬ 
proached the obvious eminence of war. 

Universal military training in this 
country is not a matter of recent origin 
or discussion. Shortly after the end of 
the First World War, patriotic and serv¬ 
ice organizations and leading exponents 
of a strong national defense, urged the 
early adoption of a system of military 
training to give our country a strong 
military posture. It was not, however, 
until the establishment of the Woodrum 
committee, headed by that able former 
colleague of ours now gone to his re>> 
ward. Cliff Woodrum, of Virginia, that 
Congress took official recognition of an 
argument which had been waged in this 
country through more than two decades. 
I was a member of the Woodrum com¬ 
mittee and I attended most of its ses¬ 
sions which ran for 3 or 4 months daily, 
hearing arguments and assembling in¬ 
formation as to universal military train¬ 
ing. Its report is available to Members 
of Congress at the present time. 

Following the end of the Woodrum 
committee hearings, the old House Mili¬ 
tary Affairs Committee held one or more 
extensive hearings on the same subject 
and as a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee. I sat through these hearings 
also. In fact, the House Military Af¬ 
fairs Committee voted out a bill which, 
however, was never favorably approved 
by the House of Representatives. 

The present bill, B. 1, represents the 
result of extensive hearings of both 
House and Senate. These hearings have 
extended over a period of many weeks 
when military leaders and civilians were 
heard either for or against the present 
measure. Heretofore the House has 
taken the lead in handling this type of 
legislation* but in this instance the Sen¬ 


ate has acted upon universal military 
training and sent the measure to us for 
our consideration. Our Committee on 
Armed Services reported the measure 
favorably with only three opposition 
votes to it. 

MANPOWER XB OTJR GREAT PROBZiEM 

Mr. Speaker, manpower today is our 
great problem. National defense re- 
^ quires the service of many, many per- 
. sons. As national defense is set up to¬ 
day, it in effect requires the full response 
of a Nation in time of crisis or of war. 
This has produced a strong need of man¬ 
power. The anomalous situation is that 
10 years ago this country had a popula¬ 
tion of 132,000,000 people and an unem¬ 
ployment load of 15,000,000 persons. 
There were those at that time who were 
loud in proclaiming that this country 
had reached the saturation point in pop¬ 
ulation and that there would always be a 
a surplus of persons in our midst. 

In a few short years, our population 
has increased to 153,000,000 people and 
in the same time the employment situa¬ 
tion has completely reversed itself. At 
the present time, there is an extreme 
shortage of manpower. This shortage 
has gone into the labor market to bring 
into use women in employment and many 
Jobs heretofore jealously guarded by the 
male segment of our population are now 
made available to trained women per¬ 
sonnel so badly needed by this country 
in crisis. The shortage in agriculture 
workers has reached the point where we 
are extending our program of bringing 
hundreds of thousands of Mexican la¬ 
borers into this country for the purpose 
of helping grow and harvest our farm 
crops. I saw official figures given by the 
government recently to show that at 
present over 63,000,000 persons are em¬ 
ployed in the United States, an all time 
record for employment. Yet all of this 
is not enough. It does not relieve all of 
our present problems. 

We are in a world crisis and in this 
crisis we are seeking by this legislation 
to put our defense house back in order. 
From a position of military preeminence 
in 1945, we fell quickly into a position of 
military Impotence. A great machine 
put together for the successful waging 
of World War H, disintegrated so rap¬ 
idly as soon as fighting ceased as to 
cause the Nation to rub its eyes in won¬ 
derment as to whether it could be so 
rapid and so complete. We are now en¬ 
gaged in the difficult job of providing 
the Nation with a well-balanced Military 
Establishment of 3,600,000 persons and 
at the same time, we are engaged in a 
program of reinforcing our Army, Navy, 
and Air Force with needed implements 
and machines for the conducting of 
modern war. We, therefore, find our 
machine shops, lathes, and factories 
competing with the armed services in 
their efforts to obtain the needed per¬ 
sonnel. 

Because of this, our committee pre¬ 
sents to you a program for the extension 
for 3 years Of the program for the draft¬ 
ing of military personnel by selective- 
. service means. There is no alternative 
to this if we are to make an honest and 
faithful effort to give to our country 
reasonable national security. 
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It la a aad ebapter in our naUoiial 
defense iiistory to read of tlie failure to 
develop a proper Reserve pragram. 
George Washington, our ilrat C9on- 
mander in Chief, warned that the dutlee 
of defense fall upon the militia, meaning 
all able-bodied men of the Ration. In 
spite of repeated warning from the birth 
of this Republic to the present day, our 
Reserve program has been sadly neg¬ 
lected. Vq[ the first time this bill will 
provide the f undunentals for the organi¬ 
sation of such a program. 

Under the terms of the bill men from 
18 years 6 months to 26 are subject to 
induction and service, not to exceed 26 
months. Under the terms of this meas¬ 
ure these men are subject to a total of 
6 years active and reserve service. 
When a period of active training and 
service is completed, these men are re¬ 
ferred to the Reserves. They may go 
into the National Guard or into the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Btfarine Corps, or 
Coast Guard Reserves. They will then 
no doubt be placed in organisatkms and 
assigned definite duties depending upon 
their previous training, education, apti¬ 
tude. and locality. The program will 
then have to determine what part of 
these men will be put in organised units 
and Congress will have to provide the 
money for them. 

1 personally believe that out of 1,100.- 
000 men reaching the age of 18 years 
6 months, some 550,000 or 600,000 will 
be immediately available for training 
under the provisions of the National 
Security Tzidning Corps. The differ¬ 
ence is represented by those who are 
weeded out due to mental or physical 
deficiencies and disabilities, by those de¬ 
ferred for educational and occupational 
reasons or who are granted hardship 
deferments or discharges. Many of 
these men will subee<iuently come Into 
training and service as reasons for the 
deferments are eliminated. While the 
Security Training Corps may begin with 
650,000. in time it may reach a peak 
of 700,000 or 750,000, and in the over¬ 
all set-up there should in time be 3,000,- 
000 men in the Reserves. If the num¬ 
ber becomes greater than Congress 
wishes to provide the funds for, under 
regulations, those furthest removed 
from training and service can be dis¬ 
charged from the active Reserve. This 
can be done by regulations. 

During the course of this debate al¬ 
ready universal training has been re¬ 
peatedly referred to as an alien philoso¬ 
phy by those who would defeat this pro¬ 
posal in this bia They refer to this as 
an alien doctrine imported from the Old 
World into the New. 

These people who would wreck the 
UMT proposal fall to heed the history 
0 f this coimtry and the facts of this 
ease. It was General Washington, the 
Father of our Country, who suggested 
many years ago that the burden of de¬ 
fense of a country fails properly upon 
all of the militia, meaning all of the male 
citizens of this ooimtry. Through the 
years our leaders interested in our secu¬ 
rity have urged the need for an exten¬ 
sive program of national defense based 
upon the use of a mlUtia, both organised 
and unorgaiUaed, and in recent years, 


atnee tine organised militia lias been 
turned into the National Guard, they 
have urged universal military tnitoing. 
Leaders, such as Dr. Connant whcee rep¬ 
utation as patriotic Americans and edu¬ 
cators of intematicoal r^mtatton. after 
making most careful studies of the pro¬ 
posal of universal military training, have 
repeatedly urged the adoption of such 
proposals. 

More than that, every patriotic organ, 
ization in the country has gone on rec¬ 
ord in favor of UMT. which the oppo¬ 
nents have dubbed *'allen philosoi^y.'* 
If it is an alien philosophy to follow 
the reoommendatioQS of great patriotic 
organizations such as the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the American Legion, 
then I am willing to rest my case on 
these recommendations from them. On 
the contrary, rather than being an 
alien idiiloaophy. a system of provid¬ 
ing for universal training is more nearly 
democratic than that system which pro¬ 
vides for selection of only a limited num¬ 
ber of people upon whom the whole 
burden of defense may fall. 
tTNznEMu. MXLrrAxr TBAnrma ams sebvics 

The fundamental question which must 
he resolved by this House is whether or 
not we are to have a universal military 
training and service program? I think 
it Is most appropriate that this matter 
should finally, at long last, come before 
the House for a vote. The country has 
waited many years for us to stand up 
and be counted on a controversy which 
involves the safety of the Nation. 

Tears ago 1 become interested in a 
program of universal military training. 
In fact, I introduced several xmiversal 
military training bills at the request cf 
the American Legion. I became inter¬ 
ested in the universal military training 
program because of my deep and abid¬ 
ing interest in the Reserve program. I 
believe also that the burden of defense 
of the Nation should not rest upon a 
selected group of individuals called upon 
* to carry the full burden of defense re¬ 
sponsibility. 1 have always entertained 
the view that the obligation of national 
security should rest as far as possible 
uniformly upon all members of the male 
segment of our population within certain 
active ages. 1. therefore, have support¬ 
ed, and do now without reservation sup¬ 
port, S. 1, and especially the provision 
relating to universal trains and 
service. 

I have devoted much of my time while 
in Congress to work on the Reserve pro¬ 
gram. In my Judgment, it has never 
been what one would call an adequate 
or a satisfactory program. The Navy 
Reserve program has been fairly satis¬ 
factory in the past and at least there 
has not been the friction observable in 
the. Navy Reserve program as has ob¬ 
tained in the Army Reserve program. 
The Air Reserve program is of short his¬ 
tory and during the time when it has 
been in operation it has been changed 
and reorganized one or more times be¬ 
cause of difficulties and objections to the 
p(revailing program. 

The oombag of the First World War 
found us without any Reserve program 
whatsoever. We had to start from 
scratch, enlisting first by voluntary 


means the needed manpower for bur 
Amiy and Navy* We followed this be¬ 
latedly with a aetecttve-servlee law which 
was m full operation before the war 

The oomiiif of the Beeond World War 
found us with a makeshift Reserve pro¬ 
gram. Sven before that many of os 
had urged that a more adequate Reserve 
program be built up to Implement the 
provisions of the National Defense Act 
relating to the Reserve Establishment, 
m spite of this fact, when the Second 
World War came, we found that we had 
a National Guard in varying states of 
readiness niunberlng 350,600 men and 
had a Reserve whiffiy inadequate and 
without personnel, training, or equip¬ 
ment necessary. In fact, the Reserve 
program, outside of the National Guard, 
consisted largely of Reserve officers, and 
when the War Department called aU of 
the Reserve officers to active duty, it 
found that this call produced only 
110,000 available, physically fit officers 
of the proper age. This call of 110,000 
completed the activation of the War De¬ 
partment Reserve program. 

With the coming of the crisis in Korea, 
we found ourselves with a Reserve pro- 
. gram numbering roughly two and one- 
half million persons. ITiis Reserve in¬ 
cluded the Army, National Guard, Navy. 
Marine Corps, and Air Force. Of this 
two and one-half million persons, only 
900.000 were on a pay status. The others 
were largely inactive or volunteer Re¬ 
serves serving without pay and without 
regular training. The Congress began 
at that time to appropriate roughly 
$1,000,000,000 per annum for the Re¬ 
serve program, but this money included 
the ROTC as well as the other parts of 
our Reserve program. To date roughly 
30 percent of our total National Guard 
has been called into service, consisting of 
about 80 percent of the Air National 
Guard, and four divisions of the Ground 
Guard, plus two regimental combat 
teams of the National Guard. At the 
time Korea broke upon a peaceful world, 
the Navy had the litfgeet active Reserve 
Establishment which totaled 14100.000 
persons. At the present time almost the 
entire Marine Reserve and almost the 
entire Enlisted Reserve of the Army has 
been called into service. 

Mr. Speaker, during the time that I 
have remained in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, I have always exhibited a 
real, active interest in our Reserve es¬ 
tablishment. As a result of this fact, I 
believe more than any other person, I 
have received criticisms, suggestions, and 
advices as to the handling of the recall 
of our Reserves into active service. I 
have literally received thousands of let¬ 
ters from Reserves from all over the 
country, protesting induction into serv¬ 
ice and asking that the burden of defense 
be made more universal. Many of these 
men are veterans with years of active 
war service. Thousands are men with 
families who have for the second time 
within a short period left their homes, 
their families, and their businesses to 
fight for the security of this country, t 

Mkny of these men are Organized Re¬ 
serves; but they feel in many cases that 
others upon whom the burden of na- 
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tional defense has not yet fallen should 
be called upon to do their part. Many 
of them are men with hardship cases; 
and they have gone patriotically to do 
their duty the second time for their 
country within a few years. Thousands 
of these men are what are called in¬ 
active Reserves; and they are men with¬ 
out training as Reserves, without uni. 
form, without organization, and without 
pay as Reserves. They were certainly led 
to believe that they would be called to 
the colors only after the Organized Re¬ 
serves; and they feel that they should 
be used again only in the case of an all- 
out war. Not a mail comes to my office 
which does not bring new appeals from 
these men. many of whom are in far- 
off Korea. 

I believe firmly in rotation. I believe 
in liberalization of the burden of de¬ 
fense. I believe in equity and fair treat¬ 
ment. I believe that these men have a 
case; and that they are entitled to come 
home after a reasonable service. The 
provision of this bill as written will give 
these men hope of an early return to 
their homes and their families. I submit 
these men have a right to life and home 
Just as much as others who have not 
carried the full burden of American citi¬ 
zenship. We cannot have a satisfactory 
rotation policy without legislation. We 
must have this bill. 

( Under the terms of this bill, our men 
upon reaching the age of 18 Vi: years 
would enter the Military Establishment. 
They would then replace those who are 
presently serving with long tours of duty 
in the present Korean war and during 
the Second World War. They would 
then do their part in the defense of this 
country. There would then be equity 
and fair treatment in the handling of 
the military burden. 

Heretofore, our theory of the duty of 
the Reserve was to be available for call 
out in the case of an all-out war. Few 
of them contemplated, as they year by 
year worked actively in the Reserve pro¬ 
gram, that they would be called to Korea 
or to other parts of the world in times 
such as this. They were willing to go 
when the all-out needs of the country 
demanded. They were willing to grow 
older, acquire responsibilities, busi¬ 
nesses, and families under these condi¬ 
tions. They are not going now to stay 
In this program. 

Many of these men tell me that they 
will not continue in the Reserve program 
once they are out of service. They tell 
me that they are not satisfied to carry 
the entire program. In fact, I have not 
heard of a single one who has said that 
he will continue voluntarily in the Re¬ 
serves after he serves a second time in 
the active establishment. 

We here in the Congress are going to 
wake up some morning and find that we 
have no Reserve personnel. We are go¬ 
ing to find that the program upon which 
we have spent so much time and to 
which we have given so much lip service 
has dissipated as a mirage in summer. 
We are then going to look around and 
find ourselves stripped of our national 
defense except the Regular Establish¬ 
ment filled with cadres from the Re¬ 
serves with long years of service, and 
with men from selective service. 


Our Reserve defenses are getting into 
bad shape, and our hope of bringing 
them up to par again is to work out a 
new Reserve program, one which will 
b^g new blood into the program and 
wlfich will be fair to those who partici¬ 
pate in it. This bUl holds out these 
hopes for the future. 

Here we are in the midst of a world 
crisis. We are face to face with Com¬ 
munist aggression; we are beset with 
troubles in the Par East and in Europe 
Every few months, a new crisis appears*, 
threatening to engulf the world again in 
war. Sinister and sadist influences fan 
out from the Kremlin; and seek to en¬ 
slave the world. I doubt that any more 
loathesome and despicable doctrines 
have ever been carried on the winds of 
propaganda which sweep the world than 
those which emanate out of the Krem¬ 
lin, apd at this moment we find our re¬ 
serve defenses in a wretched condition. 

Oh. you may try to place the blame 
for this condition on first one cause or 
the other; but regardless of who or what 
brought this about, we are dealing with 
a fact—an accomplished fact—and only 
by treating with the existing condition 
can we hope to meet iliis situation. 

We must establish a sound program of 
building up and maintaining a sound re¬ 
serve. We can do this by establishing 
universal military training, which will be 
the vehicle for supplying the men for 
this strong reserve. 

But if we choose to defeat UMT~then 
we must depend upon oiur veterans; or 
we must continue to Induct men for serv¬ 
ice, followed by required service in the 
Reserve. 


In that respect, I must say that I am 
somewhat amused by some of the argu¬ 
ments that I have heard against UMT. 
I have heard that it will destroy democ¬ 
racy; I have heard that it will corrupt 
the morals of our youth; I have heard 
that this proposed bill is an unholy 
alliance. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, if the bill before us 
today is an unholy alliance, then the 
Selective Service Act of 1940 was a Judas 
kiss, and the 1948 act is the ethereal 
spirit of Benedict Arnold, because it will 
come as an awful shock to some people 
to learn that we had substantially this 
program by a different name on the 
statute books twice since 1940. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, the 1940 act inducted men for 
service and then provided that they be 
put into the Reserves for 10 years; and 
the 1948 act inducts men for service and 
provides that they serve in the Reserves 
for 5 years. 

And, in both the 1940 act and the 1948 
act, this so-called awful military bastille, 
the Pentagon, retained complete control 
over the training and the Reserve assign¬ 
ment. 

It is time the opponents of this bill re¬ 
alized that the provisions of this bill pro¬ 
vide for civilian control of the universal 
military training features of the bill. 

And, if wc do not adopt this bill, we 
will have to continue drafting men for 
service for the indefinite future. For 
those who distrust the men we have se¬ 
lected to lead our Armed Forces, I say 
this, the bill before you today places uni¬ 
versal military training in the hands of 
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civilians; but if we compel the drafting 
of men for service for an indefinite 
period by defeating this bill, we will be 
forcing the Nation to maintain a large 
military force under the complete con¬ 
trol of the military leaders, and at a tre¬ 
mendous cost to the Nation's economy. 

Mr. Speaker, make no mistake about 
this—the American people will not per¬ 
mit this Nation to become weak during 
these perilous times. They will demand 
protection, as they have the right to de¬ 
mand, and that protection will either 
be a large standing Army, or an ade¬ 
quate. well-trained Reserve. We pro¬ 
pose the creation of a strong Reserve— 
constantly maintained by freshly trained 
men who have completed a period of 6 
months of universal military trai ning . 
Our proposal provides security. It pro¬ 
vides security at far less cost than the 
maintenance of a large standing force. 
And it provides security with far less 
disruption of American lives. Which do 
you prefer: Keeping our World War 
n veterans on active duty and drafting 
men for 26 months of service; or a sys¬ 
tem by which young men can be trained 
for a short period of time and then re¬ 
turned to their communities for normal 
peacetime pursuits and a reasonable Re¬ 
serve obligation? 

I suppose it is natural for a general 
and an admiral to want to command 
more and more men. I have even known 
Congressmen who have wanted to en¬ 
large their constituency. But it seems 
to me that we ought to pause here for 
a moment and consider Just what UMT 
means to the generals and the admirals. 

As the size of our Reserve increases, 
the size of our standing forces will de-, 
crease. That is the economic Justifica¬ 
tion for UMT. And, let us give credit 
where credit is due. As the size of our 
standing forces decrease, the need for 
general officers and increased rank de¬ 
creases proportionately. No, Mr. Chair¬ 
man; instead of criticizing our military 
leaders for favoring UMT, I think it is 
time we gave them the credit that is their 
due. 

UMT has also been called a foreign 
ideology. I never knew that the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and other patriotic organizations 
sponsored un-American ideas. It is the 
first time I have ever heard Dr. Conant 
called un-American. It has surprised 
me to hear that George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison 
embraced a foreign philosophy. And, 
contrary to all of the laurels that have 
been heaped upon him, it is the first 
time I ever heard George Marshall 
accused of favoring the destruction of 
democracy. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I believe the Amer¬ 
ican people are thinking far ahead of 
some of the opponents of this bill. I be¬ 
lieve the American people, being real¬ 
ists, want preparedness. I believe they 
want universal military training. And 
I, for one, will support this measure 
without reservation. If it is undemo¬ 
cratic to favor national security, then I 
answer the charge of being undemo¬ 
cratic; if it is un-American to favor 
UMT, then I answer the charge of be¬ 
ing un-American; if the proposed bill is 
a shotgun marriage, then I can t hink of^ 
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1 K» better honor ttian to be tiM belt biul; 
if this b&l Is an unholy aUlanoe, then 
the i^reaervation of freedcan and Itoertgr 
li gi^ mockery. 

Let those who oppose prepaxednem 
now» as they did In 1940, and again In 
1948. explain their aetlons to poeterlty. 
For me the course Is deaiNHmpaxodness 
now or disaster later. 


Indians FoedCrIsU 
EXTENSION OF RENLARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OP mnr toue 

IN THB SENATE OF THE ON II ED STATES 
Monday, AprU 9 (legitlative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. MT. President, the 
Washington Post of April 2 contained 
a very fine editorial urg^ the Congress 
to act and to act now on the proposal 
to extend emergency food aid to India. 
I atk unanimoias consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rsooid. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

nmu's Food OnoB 

OongreM ought to stop dllly-dallylxig with 
the PresIclenfB Felinisry 19 rsqusst for emer- 
' geney sotkm to oope with the mounting food 
erlsts in India. The longer the necessary 
legiststkm Is delayed, the more acute will 
grow the threat of famine. By the same 
token, the easier It will be for subversiee 
.Oommuniat forces to capitalise on the ae- 
eosnpanying unrest in the great Asian 
subcontinent. 

• As pointed out by the President tn his 
Psbruary meassge. India's 1980 food ox>p has 
been aharply reduced by earthquakes, floods, 
droughts, and locust plagues, with the result 
that 6,000.000 tons of grain must be im¬ 
parted this year. The Nehru government 
has arranged for the cash purduiae of four 
mnxion from Canada, the United States, 
Australia, and several other countries. Xt is 
hard put. however, to finance the remaining 
two mttUon, which apparently can be pro¬ 
cured only from us. 

i To meet this crttloal situation, the Presi¬ 
dent has recommended to Congress that it 
promptly authorise shipments to cover the 
8,000,000-ton deficiency, but that It appro- 
prlate--ln the form of an outright grant- 
funds to cover Just half of the total, vrith 
India paying all toe ocean freight charges. 
As tor the question of financing and supply¬ 
ing the remaining 1,000,000 tons, action 
would be deferred pending additional study. 
Further, as far as cmUUtions are oonoemed. 
the Nehru government would undertake to 
distribute our aid fairly, keep the publlo 
fully informed as to its source, and employ 
the proceeds from its sale to help Improve 
the Indian economy with the assistance of a 
special mission from our Boonomio Oo- 
cpamtlon Admlniatcatiain. 

But tile President's request—whiob ha has 
Just dseerlbed as urgent in a new appeal for 
congreaslocial action—has bogged down in 
the Bhuse. AUhough aiproved by the For¬ 
eign Affairs Oommlttae. It has nm Into a 
road block In the Rules Committee. Some 
members are cppoasfi to the idea of a grant. 
OthWB want the propo se d aid conditioned on 
a raw-materials agresment with India. And 
men than a few are incitned to he hoetlle 


beeauee Pr im e Minister NShne-wlMee ef- 
torte to welk a neutrality tii^itrqpe b e tw ee n 
tbe fne West and the Sovtat Unloa have led 
him to make sosse pretty muddled state¬ 
ments—is In disagreement with the United 
Btates over Red China and how best to stop 
a g g r ess ion tn Asia. 

But while OcmgresB heme and haws over 
Issues of this kind—and while Moaeow and 
Peiping rspcrtedly aie making good propa¬ 
ganda for themselves with offers to send 
small supplies of food—the specter of hunger 
looms l^er and larger for many mlUlons 
of Indian men. women, and children. Fam¬ 
ine doee not watt on legisletloD. As tbe 
Prealdent has pointed cut, pronqit action 
Is vital. It is vital beoaurn aummer will 
bring the memaoon s ea s o n to IniUa, and 
many roads wlU then become impassable 
for grain shipments to remote parts of tbe 
ooxmtry. 

Thus, from now on, every day that Con¬ 
gress falls to deal with this matter vrlll In¬ 
crease the dllBeulty of heading off starva¬ 
tion conditions in India. The Boqpa and 
the Senate, if they are going to act favorably 
at all—and it seems inomioeivabto that they 
wlU not do so—ought to act now. Our hu¬ 
manitarian traditions, the simple rules of 
Christianity, demand as mtieh. Beyond that, 
our own self-interest Is directly Involved, 
for the eonaequences of an Indian famine 
eould gravely affect the asourity of this Na¬ 
tion and the mittre fine world. 


Pity dM Post Rsteilsrs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. TIMOTHTP. SHEEHAN 


' IN THE HOUim OF RSTUBSBNTAITVBS 

^ Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been bearing from retailers and their 
organizations as to the hardship and 
oompUeattons incurred by the new pric¬ 
ing regulations. 

One of the newspapers In my district, 
the Edlson-Norwood Review, covered 
some of the retailer’s trials and tribula¬ 
tions in their editorial of PTlday, March 
SC. which follows: 

Washington has Hato hit the amall-busl- 
nms man with a new {srlos regulation order 
called ceiling price regulation No. 7. This 
instrument la design^ to establish fair 
mark-ups and in its way. curb infiatlon. 

The new regifiatton will need a Philadel¬ 
phia lawyer to Interpret its meaning and 
figure out how it Is to bo compiled. A local 
merchant has had a qualified man working 
full time for a weeks compiling the data for 
hie store. The man has spent over 100 hours 
and Is now half done. 

Another merchant stated that he would 
have to'dose hie store la order to fill out the 
regulation on time. 

Meetings have bem held in Park Ridge 
and many local merohantB have attended 
them in order to acquaint themselves with 
the'requirements. After three meetings they 
stated they didn’t understand it any more 
fulhr. 

Why does a Government agency have to be 
so complicated, why are thin^ made so hard 
that tbe peojAs for whom they are Intended 
cant understand them? Most retailers want 
to do a good Job and follow tbe regulation. 

If the Government continues to make oell- 
Ing-prtoe regulationa so diflkmlt that they 
are not understood, then they will not be 
followed. 


Xt can be cuamisd qp from a quote from 
saottaer amall-town paper; 

jaSetson jfCffCrsosaan: *Tit7 the 

poor reteners ae they tackle the tape that 
tics togetimr the big bundle of prioe^ntroi 
regifiations. O, simpUelty, thou art a Jewel.** 


n* HMfmriUaf .f a. UM SlalM 

fa BfaUfaf a StaUt WoiU 

SX1SNSK)H OF BBICARKS 

HON. HENRT CABOT LODGE, IR- 

or MAeaACHUssm 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday. MarcA 26), 1951 
Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. Z ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of toe Record an article 
entitled ”To Regain the Peace Initia¬ 
tive.'* written by me and published in 
the New York Times magazine of yes¬ 
terday. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

To RsoMuar tbs Psaob ImmnvB 
(By Bamr Oabot Lodox, Jb.) 

After an American wrltea an article or 
makes aspeeoh or persuades a group to adopt 
a reaolution. he feels that he. has aooom- 
pUahed something real—and rightly so, be- 
cauis we live in a country in which words 
are important. Words matter in America 
because ours la a government in which public 
qplnlon underlies all our public-policy ded- 
alons. Words matter also because ours is a 
government of laws In which due process, 
and not the whim of an individual dictator, 
counts. 

Perhaps this American faith tn words ex¬ 
plains the fact that our most frequent error 
in foreign relations throughout the yean has 
been our tendency to believe we have accom¬ 
plished something in International affairs 
merely by uttering words and then proclaim- 
Ing our agreement with them. The ineffec¬ 
tiveness of such proclamations becomes pain¬ 
fully dear when we reflect that tbe most 
powerful nation outside of the United States 
is not moved by public opinion, and author. 
Ity in that nation rests on the whim of the 
dictator rather than the due process of 
impartial law. 

This overrellanoe on words has in many 
vital International undertakings caused us 
to put the cart before tbe horse. In the 
United Nations Charter, for Instance, we 
BUbaoribed to an ail-mnbradng commitment 
to repel agg r ess io n whmever, whenever, and 
under whatever oondltiozu It might occur, 
regardless of the lack of mlUtaxy force with¬ 
out which aggression eould not be repelled, 
let alone prevented. 

This Is undoubtedly the rook on which 
the united Nations is most likely to foun¬ 
der—and the aggresBloa In Ebrea very nearly 
did wreck it. Should another aggreesion 
occur and should ones again the rank and 
file of member states of tbe United Nations 
fail to put up military manpower in propor¬ 
tion to their pqpulatlone. the faith of the 
American peo^e tn the United Nations will 
fall to a new low. 

We read of *'vlotoriee** at Lake Buooesa 
for tiic Amertean viewpoint, but It is not 
mwh of a ’^vletory'* for the UUtted Nations 
to vote M to 9 In IMvor of our position when 
tbe only result of tbe vote le to permit us— 
and a few other stalwart natione—to expand 
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our own manpower. Aa a United States 
delegate to the United Nations, l was fre¬ 
quently reminded that It was only fair for 
the United States to make a large financial 
contribution to the United Nations because 
we had more dollars per capita than any 
other nation. To this truth must be added 
the far more poignant truth that our man¬ 
power per capita Is no greater than that of 
the other nations of the world. 

When, therefore, we consider the world 
role of the United States, we would be wise 
to ask, “What can we do?” before we ask 
“What should we do?” Such an attitude 
would at least mean that whatever decision 
was finally made would be a valid decision 
with a practical hope of success. In con¬ 
formity with unhappy tradition, many of us 
still argue foreign policy by trying to divide 
the American people Into globalists, Inter¬ 
nationalists, and Interventionists on the one 
hand and retreatlsts, nationalists, and Isola¬ 
tionists on the other. Actually it would be 
far more fruitful to argue on the basis of 
what we can or cannot do. If our potential 
is clear, our course will no longer be obscure. 

When we think of the world role of the 
United States, there comes to mind the 
picture of a great powerhouse from which 
huge cables extend to engines In distant 
parts of the world. The force of the current 
flowing through these cables, the very length 
of the cables themselves, and the size of the 
engines In foreign lands all depend on the 
amount of power which the United States 
powerhouse can generate. 

National power Is not a fixed quantity. A 
nation, like a man In a rowboat on a river in 
front of a float, Is either going backward or 
forward: he Is never standing still. Nor can 
national power be measured like so many 
yards of cloth; there Is too much stretch to 
it. It certainly cannot be measured by pop¬ 
ulation, since people In some coxmtrles are 
much more productive than they are In 
others. It cannot be measured by natural 
resources—whether agricultural or min¬ 
eral—because these have to be converted into 
usable goods. The best measure of national 
power Is production. The trump card of our 
national defense In World War II was our 
productive power. Thus the first require¬ 
ment for a successful American role In the 
world is big production. 

This is, in truth, the lifeblood of our eco¬ 
nomic Influence abroad. But this Is not all. 
Without big production, we cannot have 
other forms of national power such as scien¬ 
tific development, which Is of such great In¬ 
ternational Importance, notably In atomic 
and medical fields. Without It we cannot 
have military power, which gears itself to 
Industrial production and thus to the eco¬ 
nomic strength of the entire civilian com¬ 
munity. 

Without it we would lose our ideas of 
political freedom, which can only exist In a 
climate created by a competitive and pro¬ 
ductive economy. These are the ideas which 
give life to the whole system and. In essence, 
are that for which we fight. While military 
power cannot exist without big production 
and cannot exist without men, the basic 
truth is that men will not be effective fight¬ 
ers without an affirmative and enthusiastic 
faith In their country's Institutions. This 
they will not have If the pressing social 
problems which our competitive economic 
system in some instances Is not able to 
handle effectively are not solved by public 
action. 

The world role of the United States, there¬ 
fore, regardless of social Justice or of ordinary 
liberal or conservative political philosophy, 
requires policies which stimulate production. 
These may take the form of tax laws which 
encourage the little man with the bright Idea 
who is fundamentally the source of new jobs 
and new wealth, or keeping the dollar con¬ 
stant and requiring economy and efficiency 


In Government, which will maintain eco¬ 
nomic health and make production attrac¬ 
tive. 

And this same American role equally calls 
for social action that meets whatever press¬ 
ing problems are not solved by our competi¬ 
tive. free-enterprlse system. There must 
thus be certain standards of living—of 
health, of security, of housing, and of civil 
rights—so that the young men who come out 
of American homes will be enthusiastic for 
American life as they actually know It. On 
no other basis can American Armed Forces 
be constructed. American political leader¬ 
ship must thus demonstrate by deeds that 
our society has dynamic purpose, which, in 
the words of the Constitution, Is “to estab¬ 
lish justice”: and that we really believe the 
words which we all learn In school, “that all 
men are created equal.” 

These are some of the things which make 
a strong American potential, which provide 
the energy for the American powerhouse. If 
America is not strong, she cannot have an 
effective world role. Without an effective 
American world role, the free world Is In 
danger. 

Let us assume a powerfxfl America and 
face the questions of how to use our poten¬ 
tial and how to determine our responsibili¬ 
ties as a member of the family of nations. 
The aim of American foreign policy, which 
must also be the aim of the free world, is: 
To preserve peace, and if the struggle against 
communism should turn to war, to have ef¬ 
fective partners. 

We, therefore, should help to build a stable 
world. This does not mean a static world. 
Ideally speaking. It connotes rapid yet or¬ 
derly progress. It requires a multipurpose 
effort and before we can really set about It 
we must first regain the Initiative which we 
lost In 1946, when we so imprudently disinte¬ 
grated our Armed Forces which had won us 
the victory, and lost the chance to create a 
lasting peace. 

The first step Is to build military strength 
both at home and abroad, which we have 
started to do. Secondly, based on our pro¬ 
ductive power, wo must build economic 
strength abroad. We must also, in the third 
place, conduct a really effective campaign 
of Information which not only gives the 
truth about America and the free world but 
which will be part of whatever promising 
counterrevolution for freedom there may 
be. Underlying these programs Is the one 
rule in foreign policy which applies without 
exception—that all programs be on the basis 
of “continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid.” These words, taken from the 
North Atlantic Pact, are “the lew and the 
prophets.” 

1. In the military field this obviously 
means: A maximum effort In the most ef¬ 
ficacious manner by our allies in the At¬ 
lantic Pact; by the former neutrals and 
former enemies of World War II; and by the 
stateless men In all parts of the world who 
wish to make their military contribution to 
the defense against Communist Imperialism. 

Perhaps our greatest military weakness as 
a Nation is in the quantity of our manpower; 
due to the requirements of production only 
a comparatively small residue Is left for the 
armed services; of this residue a large part 
goes to highly mechanized branches, such as 
the Navy and Air Force, leaving a relatively 
small number for combat troops. In this re¬ 
gard we ourselves must always do our full 
part and never aocept foreign help as a sub¬ 
stitute for our own effort. But obviously 
we must welcome any supplement to that 
effort, whether it comes from allies In their 
own uniform and under their own flag or 
from aliens who fight as individual allies 
in our uniform and under the Stars and 
Stripes. 

2. In the economic field the Marshall plan 
shows what great things can be accomplished 
when the principle of complete self-help and 


mutual aid Is applied. We cannot stop eco- 
numlc aid now. A revolution is under way 
in the world, particularly In the Bast. Less- 
favored nations will not stand still and be 
content with the low living standards of the 
past. The agents of communism have their 
greatest success In countries In which pov¬ 
erty and disease prevail. 

These conditions cannot be met with mili¬ 
tary power—or with propaganda. The young 
American doctor, with his capacity to cure 
diseases, and the young engineer, with his 
knowledge of irrigation and electric power, 
can discharge a vital American responsibility, 
which will pay Immense dividends In peace 
for ourselves and the world. 

As General Elsenhower said: 

“Communism inspires and enables Its mili¬ 
tant preachers to exploit injustices • • • 

among men. This ideology appeals not to 
the Italian or Fretichman or South American 
as such but to men as human beings who 
become desperate In the attempt to satisfy 
common human needs. Therein It posseases 
a profound power for expansion. Wherever 
popular discontent Is founded on group op¬ 
pression or mass poverty or the hunger of 
children, there communism may stage an 
offensive that arms cannot counter. Discon¬ 
tent can be fanned Into revolution, and revo¬ 
lution Into social chaos. The sequel Is dic¬ 
tatorial rule. Against such tactics exclusive 
reliance and military might is vain. The 
areas In which freedom flourishes will con¬ 
tinue to shrink unless the supporters of 
democracy match Communist fanaticism 
with clear and common understanding that 
the freedom of men Is at stake: meet Com¬ 
munist-regimented unity with the voluntary 
unity of common purpose, even though this 
may mean a sacrifice of some measure of 
nationalistic pretensions; and, above all, an¬ 
nul Communist appeals to the hungry, the 
poor, the oppressed, with practical measures 
untiringly prosecuted for the elmlnatlon of 
social and economic evils that set men 
against men.” 

Much can also be done by an overhaul of 
our own economic policies to end the present 
economic dependence of foreign governments 
on the United States Treasury. In this re¬ 
spect It Is easier to say what Is wrong than 
to point unhesitatingly to what should be 
done. But the following observations are 
perhaps useful; the old system of congres¬ 
sional tariff-making was dangerous and evil 
and must not be revived; the present sys¬ 
tem Is based on a conception of reciprocity 
which does not actually exist; there are prob¬ 
ably foreign goods which could be admitted 
without danger to American industry; the 
new overhaul should be truly national in 
scope and must not result In a few industries 
carrying a destructive and unduly heavy 
burden caused by tariff changes. 

As an integral part of this overhaul, our 
agricultural policy should certainly be re¬ 
vised so that farm prices are not kept so un¬ 
realistically high as to push overseas farmers 
Into uneconomic planting of such crops as 
cotton and wheat, thus reducing United 
States export of these Items. 

Paul Hoffman shows that agricultural 
products have comprised 24 percent of all 
United States foreign trade and entire areas 
in the Southwest Cotton Belt and various 
wheat States depend largely on foreign cus¬ 
tomers. He adds that If we believe—as we 
should—that the mainspring of free enter¬ 
prise Is to expand production by means of 
hlgh-volume output at low unit cost, we 
must be troubled by the deadening effect on 
American agriculture which comes from re¬ 
versing this process. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation In 1960 held billions of dollars*; 
worth of surplus grains, eggs, butter, soy-, 
beans, and other products which It Is either 
forced to continue to hold or to dump—a 
procedure which angers the foreign farmers 
and causes their governments to retaliate. 
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The harmful effect of such policies on the 
American consumer Is all to clear. 

3. We seem to lag behind in the campaign 
of Information and the total poUtlcal cam¬ 
paign of counterrevolution of which this 
campaign should be a part. Perhaps one 
reason we lag Is that we have not seen It in 
its true perspective. When we qpeak of the 
**war of ideas.” we tend to think In terms of 
radio broadcasts, printed matter, and the ex¬ 
change of students. These are all obviously 
very good things and should be done Intel¬ 
ligently and, if done intelligently, should 
receive adequate funds. 

But there are undoubtedly many millions 
of people In the world whose Ideas are much 
more influenced by being cured of book¬ 
worm or by receiving some much-needed 
food or by converting some desert Into land 
from which they can live. There are un¬ 
doubtedly many more millions whose Ideas 
will be much more effectively Influenced If 
we can end their fear that either military 
strength or political guile will make them 
satellite peo|^. There are still many more 
millions, who are now behind the iron cur¬ 
tain, who will be much more Influenced by 
help In organizing an efllcient underground, 
either in the form of parachuted radio sets, 
of actual individual helpers, or of any other 
concrete activities necessary to advance a 
real counterrevolution for freedom. 

Certainly no counterrevolution was ever 
successfully fomented from outside of a 
coimtry solely by the use of a broadcasting 
station. This last Is perhaps another ex¬ 
ample of our reliance on the power of words. 

These activities will. If successful, regain 
the initiative for peace which we lost in 1945. 
We are Justified in believing that, without 
fighting a war, the Soviet leaders, confronted 
with such force, will agree to the organiza¬ 
tion of the peace based on Justice which they 
now spurn. But, of course, if war should 
come, the policies herein outlined will help 
us to win the war. 

It is natural and human, when we are so 
clearly on the defensive, to think solely in 
terms of that defense and to refuse to dis¬ 
cuss the day when the arrow of strength 
points from us to them. But we must, none 
the leas, start planning now the broad poli¬ 
cies which we and our partners will favor 
once we have regained the Initiative. We 
mtist not be caught once again with a victory 
on our hands and no mature Idea of how we 
intend to use it. Some broad aims to be 
achieved after we have regained the initia¬ 
tive are: 

1. To establish a reliable program of In¬ 
ternational inspection and control of atomic 
activities and conventional armaments on 
which real disarmament must be based. 

2. After halting the isresent lawless ag¬ 
gression of the strong against the weak, to 
encourage the freedom-loving elements in all 
the satellite countries to become members of 
the free world on an equal basis. 

8. To pursue every effective means to give 
greater strength to the United Katlons, urg¬ 
ing a special session of the General Assembly 
to amend the United Nations Charter, as pro¬ 
posed in the Vandenberg resolution of 1048. 
so that we may actually profit by the bit¬ 
ter experiences which we have recently had, 
and thus build a truly effective world organi¬ 
zation which Is baaed on realities and which 
cannot be paralyzed by members who actu¬ 
ally want to destroy it. 

4. The complex of military, economic, and 
political policies herein described should re¬ 
sult in an improvement in the standard of 
living in the poverty-stricken and disease- 
ridden areas of the world, notably the Bast, 
which will eventually free them both from 
the suspicion wtiidh they now have of the 
motives of the United States and from the 
Commimlst clutobes. 

i 6. It should result In the creation of a 
really strong complex of Buropean peoples— 
a regional organism which can function effi¬ 
ciently in its own defense, even though it 


may not be a full-tflown United States of 
Burope. 

With the help of providence and an effort 
which is both vlgorouaty sustained and In¬ 
telligently led, we might see the ritiarply de¬ 
fined shape of these five broad alzss within 
10 yeara—and without a war. 

Thus will be ended the present highly 
dangerous condition in which there is no 
balance of power in the world and the United 
States must carry such an undue part of 
the load of preserving world peace. 

Thus can we start looking for the growth 
of a common sense of Justice on which doser 
collaboration between peoples can be baaed. 

Thus will we. inspired by the dreams of 
our founding fathers and doing our share, 
of oourae. to keep the jieace, be free once 
again to pursue our own American ideals 
because there will at least be other strong 
people to carry a major part of the load. 

Thus will an advancing world be able to 
benefit by our American Revolution, which 
Lincoln called the “germ which has vege¬ 
tated and still is to grow and expand Into 
the universal liberty at mankind.” 


Moral DiaanBabMBt as4 the Propaftada 
of Chisete Conmutnii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

OF CONMXCIfCDT 

ZN THE SENATE OP TBB UNITED STATES 
Monday» April 9 ileoislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, last 
year In the SeiUkte I compared the prop, 
aganda war now raging throughout the 
world with a vast political campaign. I 
was therefore particularly interested In 
an editorial titled **Moral IMsarmament’* 
In the March 24 London Economist. 
This editorial says: 

No local politician, however inexperienced, 
Is so foolish as to think that he stands a 
chance at the pollB without the aid of an 
active party machine. There Is no reason 
why foreign ministers sbotdd be more opti¬ 
mistic in the international conteet that is 
now on. A permanent machine for weetem 
political warfare should be created, and. once 
In action, it must be used for firing in¬ 
cessantly Into the enemy's ranks. 

The editorial concludes along lines 
recommended in a resolution I submitted 
to the Senate last year, on which hear¬ 
ings were held by the Fbreign Relations 
Committee. The editorial calls for a 
North Atlantic poUtioal warfare execu¬ 
tive, and points out that in political war¬ 
fare the western nations have, in free¬ 
dom'and truNi, two potent weapons 
which the Communists cannot copy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that this penetrating editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rsooao. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed a column from the same issue 
of the Economist entitled **The Propa¬ 
ganda of Chinese Communism.** This 
column shows what we are now up 
against in China. It was Russian prop¬ 
aganda which softened the Chinese peo¬ 
ples for the marching Communist 
annles. It is propaganda today which 
Is being used to keep the Chinese peo¬ 
ple whipped up to Uie task set for them 
by their new Red rulers. This column 


points out how the Communist speakers 
of China **proudly proclaim that the 
most concrete and best contribution 
China could offer to universal peace at 
this time is in fighting against Amer¬ 
ican aggression in Korea.’* 1 think the 
Congress will be interested in other il¬ 
lustrations in this column, which par¬ 
allel the policy pattern set forth in Mos¬ 
cow for Communist propaganda activ- 
ities throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Nzpoleon^l maxim that in war the moral la 
to the material as three to one has been over¬ 
quoted and overrated. But it has sane truth, 
and even in the midet of material prepara¬ 
tions tor self-defense, the nM>rel campaign 
should not be forgotten. For a period of 
time, the length at which no one can fore- 
eee. both the free nationa and the Soviet 
Empire face a teat of the morale of their 
eltlsens. A continuous struggle will be waged 
for the minds of men, which will range aeroes 
the frontiers between the two worlds. Polit¬ 
ical warfare will aeek to weaken the resist¬ 
ance of the oiq>onent as well as to strengthen 
the staying power of friendly populations. 

Perhaps these phraaee seem overdramatlo 
when applied to Great Britain. Morale to 
an Englishman is something that only for¬ 
eigners have—some of them have good mor¬ 
ale, some bad. It is true that Great Britain’s 
psychological defenses against political war¬ 
fare are perhaps the strongest in the world. 
There are few Communists here, and even In 
the trade-unions, as an article last week 
pointed out, their influence, though by no 
means negligible. Is small. But even in Eng¬ 
land Soviet political warfare should not be 
written off; the last 6 months have shown 
bow many people will dance to a tune com- 
poeed in Moacow who would be horrified to 
know that they are helping the Sovieta win 
the cold war. And in other countries, with 
livelier imaginations and less fortimate pasts, 
political warfare can he all-important. 

m this campaign the Russians have already 
secured the initial advantages that come to 
the party that Is both organized and un.- 
Bcrupulous. They have In the World Peace 
Council, the body which directs the Soviet 
peace propaganda, an instrument for the 
moral disarmament of the West which is 
worth serious attention on account of the 
part which It plays in Russian strategy. 
There la some danger of underestimating the 
council, which recently held a conference In 
the Soviet sector of Berlin to deal In particu¬ 
lar with the question of German and Japa¬ 
nese rearmament. On the face of it, the 
Berlin conference seemed to be Just another 
gathering, under the sign of Picasso's pre¬ 
posterous bird, at which Ixunilts were hurled 
at America the stage army of Signor 
Nennl, the Red dean from Canterbury, Mr. 
Kuo Mo-Jo from Peking, a Soviet woman 
agronomist, a black African student. German 
X^etarlan poets, and Professor Joliot-Curie, 
In absentia because he had once again been 
refused a visa. Mbreover, the council had 
mournfully to record that none of Its pre- 
vlowi demands to the United Nations had 
been considered by that body. And Its latest 
set a resolutions look on the surface tmrgld 
and pretentious. 

The council decided to send a last warning 
to UNO and to present Itself as an alternative 
where the “people”—especially the people of 
the colonial territories—can air their griev¬ 
ances: it decided to organize regional con¬ 
ferences In Franoe to oppose German rearma¬ 
ment, In India to oppose Jap an es e rearma¬ 
ment, in Mexico to oppoee “Truman Im¬ 
perialism” in Latin America. It wUl seek 
Joint action vtrltli pacifist societies, fto 
Quakers and others, it will oanvsss the sup¬ 
port of the churches, it will set up a propa- 
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ganda office, start its own newspaper with 
M. Pierre Cot as editor, and award peace 
prizes worth 16,000,000 Irenes through a Jury 
on which the Dean of Canterbury will sit. 
On the whole, It seemed the council might 
be dismissed as a talking shop. 

There are, however, a number of reasons 
why such a judgment would be wrong. The 
first concerns the nature of propaganda In 
general. Mere reiterated talk with the object 
of hammering In one simple lesson is the 
basic method of all effective methods of In¬ 
fluencing the minds of men en masse. Once 
external circumstances appear to accord with 
the propaganda, the simple slogans that have 
so often been half-consciously heard become 
an explanation of events and a guide to be¬ 
havior. Specifically, the sudden threat of 
American action against China to counter 
Chinese intervention In Korea for the first 
time made large members of Europeans al¬ 
most automatically conclude that the United 
States was a potential danger to worL peace. 
At that moment, the Russian campaign 
scored a victory. 

In the second place, the World Peace 
Council is relatively potent in comparison 
with western propagandists because It con¬ 
stitutes a branch of an organization. Lenin 
laid down, and Stalin has adopted the prin¬ 
ciple, that organization is vital, that once 
the “correct** policy has been decided upon 
by the party leaders, everything stands or 
falls by the extent to which a disciplined 
organization is In existence to carry it out. 
The peace campeign is no exception. Policy 
is laid down by the Comlnform. which repre¬ 
sents, in the language of capitalism, a hold¬ 
ing company with two principal operating 
subsidiaries—the World Peace Council with 
the Intelligentsia as its “market” an d th e 
World Federation of Trade Unions (WPTU) 
to corner the labor world. In each case the 
directing brains are provided by the parent 
company working through the local Com¬ 
munist parties of the world. 

All the Comlnform branches have a special 
task allotted to them. The WFTU and sub¬ 
versive agents everywhere must create civil 
wars, strikes, mutinies, sabotage, and rebel¬ 
lion, and the World Peace Council must see 
that western governments do nothing about 
them. The basic aim of all is to bring about 
“revolutionary situations” in the western 
camp, following the Leninist tactic whereby 
the Communist elite preserves itself as a 
general staff, directing the masses Into the 
front line without exposing Itself to dis¬ 
astrous reprisals. Behind the peace cam¬ 
paign are the same revolutionaries who seized 
power In Russia after mutinies of the masses 
against an imperialist war, following years 
of underground subversive work. It is, in¬ 
deed, one of the most disquieting features 
of the present situation that so much evi¬ 
dence offers Itself to prove that the minds 
of Russia’s aging rulers dwell so much on 
the experience of their early careers. They 
appear to be seized with a mortal terror lest 
any Communist at home or abroad should 
think that history Is not precisely repeating 
itself down to the last dot of Marxlst-Lenln- 
1st theory and Stalinist practice. 

The aim of the peace movement Is, then, 
to aid subversion, not mere pacifism. Quak¬ 
ers and neutralists will be used, but Stalin 
demands positive actions. The World Peace 
Council met In Berlin with a directive from 
the Kremlin, conveyed In Stalin’s recent in¬ 
terview with Pravda. It was to take action 
because, although war Is “not yet Inevitable,” 
it can only be avoided If “the people's will" 
makes Itself felt. To aid this process, the 
World Peace Council has two main tasks: 
The first Is to prevent the United Rations 
from supporting the western powers If they 
take action to resist aggression, to subdue 
reunions, or to arm the Germans and 
Japanese. The second, related to the first, 
Is to foment the very actions which the west¬ 
ern powers are to be hindered from resisting. 


A resolution at the Berlin conference re¬ 
vealed very clearly the importance which 
Moscow attaches to unrest In the colonial 
territories. It was also explained recently 
by a propagandist speaking to the Russian 
people. America, he said, would find It hard 
to start a war until the colonial revolts had 
been suppressed. In other words, the native 
rebels are to act as cannon fodder In order 
to give Russia time to complete its rearma¬ 
ment. This, according to Moscow, is the 
era of colonial liberation—of the attack on 
the “rear of the capitalist camp." 

The democracies, therefore, are faced with 
the problem of combating a much more in¬ 
sidious attack than one launched openly by 
Communists for communism. They must 
meet an appeal not to do something un¬ 
pleasant but—far more seductive—to do 
nothing. How should they best tackle the 
task? It Is clear from the outset that no 
success can come of trying to overwhelm 
an organized campaign designed to win the 
educated masses of the world by an occa¬ 
sional address from an individual to Indi¬ 
viduals. Western statesmen, foreign offices 
and broadcasting services must rid them¬ 
selves of the idea that to make an admirable, 
weighty rejoinder to Moscow’s charges, and 
to make it once. Is enough. If they find it 
difficult to grasp what is required of them, 
let them imagine themselves involved in a 
permanent international general election. 
No local politician, however Inexperienced, Is 
so foolish as to think that he stands a chance 
at the polls without the aid of an active 
party machine. There is no reason why for¬ 
eign ministers should be more optimistic in 
the international contest that is now on. A 
permanent machine for western political 
warfare should be created, and, once in ac¬ 
tion. It must be used for firing incessantly 
into the enemy’s ranks. 

Next to the organization comes the policy. 
Successful propaganda needs a consistent 
theme, to be plugged on every occasion. And 
the theme, if It is to be really effective, must 
not be defensive. It is true that the Com- 
muni.st accusations of warmongering cannot 
be left completely unanswered. But much 
the best defense is attack, unceasing attack 
against the crimes of the Soviet imperialists. 
There should be a full-scale onslaught on the 
fraudulent, sinister peace campaign of the 
Soviet Union’s rulers and their cynical mis¬ 
use of the workers and colonial peoples. An 
unremitting attack should be made on Rus¬ 
sian imperialism, with exposures of the inner 
contradictions (to borrow a Marxist phrase) 
of the neo-czarist camp. The point should 
be made over and over again that commu¬ 
nism means economic exploitation, that its 
flr.st victims are truth and decency, that it is 
a device for depressing the living standards 
of the workers. 

In such propaganda there Is no need to go 
beyond the truth—indeed. It would be both 
wrong and foolish to do so. There is plenty 
of perfectly truthful material to hand. The 
peace campaign Itself has created difficulties 
for Moscow which offer many opportunities 
for exploitation. To take only one example 
from recent weeks, when Signor Togliattl, on 
his return from the Kremlin, announces 
that the Communist Party of Italy will drop 
Its opposition If the Italian Government will 
only change its foreign policy, he provides 
an opening which should be seized at once 
until neither a patriot nor a Socialist can 
remain In the party with an easy conscience. 

In material rearmament It Is possible only 
to have larger numbers than the enemy of 
the same weapons as are In his hands. In 
political warfare the western nations have, 
in freedom and truth, two most potent weap¬ 
ons which the Communists cannot copy. 
But. like all other weapons, they need to be 
mounted, ranged, and fired at the enemy to 
produce any effect. That Is the task to which 
a North Atlantic political warfare executive 
should be addressing itself. 
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Tux Pbopaganda or Ckxnzse Communism 

The propaganda of communism every¬ 
where conforms to a pattern determined by 
basic Communist doctrine and theory of 
revolutionary method. A few essential 
themes are ceaselessly reiterated, though 
with a great variety of application, and the 
definiteness of the Communist objective, 
combined with the Communist exclusion of 
dissenting opinion, insures that there is 
always an effective concentration of public¬ 
ity forces for a psychological offensive at any 
time, even though there may occasionally be 
moments of confusion when one of the noto¬ 
rious somersaults of party policy is taking 
place in Moscow. These general character¬ 
istics of Communist propaganda are evident 
today in China no less than in European 
Communist-ruled countries, but the Chinese 
propaganda output has some features of Its 
own which deserve study. 

The dominant theme is the task of pre¬ 
serving world peace by fighting the Ameri¬ 
cans. as laid down at the Second World 
Peace Conference in Warsaw, which was at¬ 
tended by a strong delegation of 65 members 
from China. The head of the delegation, the 
writer Kuo Mo-Jo, thus reported to the Cen¬ 
tral People’s Government Council: 

“What were the circumstances under which 
the Second World Peace Congress was held? 
On the one hand, we have the aggression 
clique led by United States imperialism 
madly engaging Itself In an armament pro¬ 
gram, intensifying its war propaganda, con¬ 
tinuously threatening the world with atomic 
weapons and actively rearming Germany and 
Japan. * • * on the other hand, we have 

the invincible world peace camp led by the 
great Soviet Union, Its strength greatly sur¬ 
passing that of the aggression, clique. 
* * * As was described by Chairman 

Joliot-Curie, the Congress was truly a real 
international council of the broad masses of 
the peoples of the various countries • • • 

the Congress tried its best to dissuade some 
of the 'pacifists at all costs' In order to 
achieve complete unanimity among the dele¬ 
gates on the over-all principle that 'to safe¬ 
guard world peace, aggression must be 
opposed.' * * * We Chinese people are 

now engaged with great vigor in the sacred 
campaign to resist America, aid Korea, pro¬ 
tect our homes and safeguard our country. 
This is what the Chinese people have done 
to carry out most faithfully and effectively 
the decisions of the Second World Peace 
Congress.” 

The war in Korea is thus presented as a 
struggle In defense of peace. In which China 
has not only the support of the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies but also the 
backing of the World Peace Congress repre¬ 
senting all the peoples of the world—in con¬ 
trast to the United Nations, which is domi¬ 
nated by the American Imperialists. Great 
efforts have been made to build up the Peace 
Congress in Chinese publicity as the true 
parliament of mankind. In the principal 
cities of Manchuria mass meetings were held 
and addressed by the delegates on their way 
back from Warsaw to Peking, and at the 
capital they were welcomed by General Chu 
Teh. the commander in chief of the People’s 
Liberation Army: 

“Speaker after speaker urged that a wide 
campaign be launched Immediately to spread 
the message of the Congress throughout the 
length and breadth of People’s China. They 
proudly proclaimed that the most concrete 
and best contribution China could offer to 
universal peace at this time was in fighting 
against American aggression in Korea.” 

Combined with this propaganda of the 
International struggle for peace is the anti- 
American hate campaign which lives up to 
the best standards of Communist Invective: 

“The American and Syngman Rhee butch¬ 
ers carried out a policy as utterly blood curd¬ 
ling os the worst perpetrated by the Hitlerite 
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Fascists. The war as ezemplifled by the Mac- 
Arthur cavemen In Korea la not a war be¬ 
tween nations. It Is a war between men and 
beasts In human form.” 

For those Chinese who still remember 
American philanthropic activities in China in 
the medical and educational fields, a special 
propaganda line is adopted: 

“Through their economic exploitation the 
United States sucked the blood and sweat of 
the Chinese peopriie and then hoped to buy 
off the Chinese people with a small portion 
of what they bod squeezed from their toil. 
The United States imperialists specially In¬ 
tensified their cultural aggression against 
China with a view to spiritually benumbing 
the Chinese people. They made big invest¬ 
ments to subsidize religious, cultural, and 
relief bodies In China. * • • But the 

United States imperialists are completely 
mistaken in thinking that they can really 
buy the hearts of the Chinese people with a 
few of their dirty, blood-stained dollars.” 

Although America is the principal target. 
British iniquity is not forgotten. A spokes¬ 
man of the foreign ministry asserted a 
months ago that the “concentration camps” 
of Malaya were “filled with innocent over¬ 
seas Chinese.” that many Chinese had been 
“killed and tortured to death” in these 
camps, and that 400,000 had been made 
homeless. He demanded that the British 
Government “immediately put an end to the 
policy of persecuting and deporting overseas 
Chinese," release all those detained and pay 
them compensation for losses suffered. These 
demands were adopteU in resolutions by 
youth, labor, and other federations. 

Fortunately the people’s government is 
able to assure the people that it has nothing 
to fear from the imperialist instigators of 
war. In the words of People’s China: 

‘*Binclent and brutal In killing peaceful 
civilians, levelling homes, devastating cities, 
burning, looting, and raping, the American 
troops have proved themselves Impotent and 
even Imbecile on the battlefield when pitted 
against patriots and democrats. • • • 

Alarm and despondency spreads among the 
American satellites. • • • Mistrust grows 
in the thieves' kitchen, and particularly mis¬ 
trust between the United States and Britain 
and Prance.” 

The Chinese people, according to the ar¬ 
gument. have for several thousand years been 
“In the front rank of world culture.” but for 
the past century they were “ruthlessly op¬ 
pressed" by the capitalist Imperialist na¬ 
tions. But Chinese patriots “found the 
truth of Marxism-Leninism as a weapon to 
free the Chinese people.” This has enabled 
China “to surpass the western capitalist na¬ 
tions ideologically, politically, and even mil¬ 
itarily.” With Its Russian alliance China is 
now Invincible: 

“The alliance of the victorious Chinese 
people and the Soviet people Is not only the 
alliance of the countries of the largest pop¬ 
ulations and territories In Asia and Europe; 
it Is also the alliance of the most advanced 
and most consolidated countries. Therefore, 
such an alliance Is matchless.” 


Letter From Constitaeiit 


EXTENSION OF REBIARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW TOaK 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Rbcohd, I include the 
following letter from Edward Mcnhen- 


nett, 389 Chenango Street. Binghamton, 

N.y.: 

Bxnohamton, N. T., March 19, 2951, 
Hon. Edwin AxTatm Haxx, 

House of Sepreaentativea, 

Washington, D. C, 

My Dxab noxNo: X wish to thank you very 
much for all the legislation which you have 
introduced in the Congresa of the United 
States. 

X feel free to ezpreM my feelings oonoem- 
ing my friendship for you because you sup¬ 
port the desires of your constituents who 
have placed their trust In you as their Con¬ 
gressman we all know. 

This is true, you supported the Townsend 
bill In Congress, and may the good Lord blesa 
you and that we may always keep you in 
Congress as long as you wish to stay. 

X remain. 

Most respectfully, 

EDwsao MxNKZNNsrr. 


Aaotlier Marine Speaks Hit Thonghts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARe\ HOFFMAN 

or MXCBXQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, another Marine speaks his 
thoughts as follows: 

Fobt Wayne Maxine Says Koeean Wah Is 

Fort Wayne, Ind., March 29.—^President 
Truman has received a letter from a Fort 
Wayne Marine lieutenant, serving in Korea, 
denouncing the Korean War as useless. 

The letter was received by the editor of 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel from Marine 
Lt. Gale C. Buuck. of E Company, Second 
Battalion, Seventh Marines, First Marine 
Division, who has been in Korea since Janu¬ 
ary. The letter said: 

“Will you please relay the following ques¬ 
tion to Harry 8. Truman? 

“How many years are you going to let 
American manpower, materials, and money 
drain Into this Korean sewer? How many 
more of my men must die on account of 
your stubborn refusal to pull out of Korea? 
The undersigned dares you to take the fol¬ 
lowing Issue to the people: 

“Shall we pull out of Korea? 

“Some day you shall answer for this sell-out 
of American manpower and materials. Un¬ 
fortunately, on account of you and your 
administration, most of the boys over here 
won’t be alive to register their righteous 
wrath against this sell-out. 

“Again the question, ISi. Truman, how 
^long must we stay here in this God-forsaken 
hole of Korea?” 

Lieutenant Buuck also sent the following 
note to the editor: 

"I believe that you stand a better chance 
of getting this message to H. S. T. than I do. 
Do what you will with It but I had to sound 
off. 

“I could write 20 pages on the utter use¬ 
lessness of this war in EUnrea. All my men 
hope for two purple hearts, or a wound 
severe enough, which will make them eligible 
to return home. 

“Two days ago, I lost over 50 percent of 
my men taking one hill—and for what? 
None of us know why we are here and none 
of us can understand why we stay. 

“Never have American men fought in a 
more useless war. (At least, that's the way 
they feel about it.) 


"Surely, someone back home ought to 
wake up Congress or somebody and get us 
out of here." 

The Newa-Bentinsl announced it had for¬ 
warded the letter to Preeldent Truman. 

Mr. Speaker. X am wondering what be 
thinks of the sending home of 123,000 
South Koreans and how many here at 
home are in doubt as to the cause of this 
war—its objectives—the things which 
our fighting men must accomplish before 
it is over. 


Earspe Sells Our Steel Back to Unitedl 
States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.WILUAME.McVEY 

or xuuNoxs 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. MeVEY. Mr. Speaker, press re¬ 
ports reveal that America has shipped to 
Europe more steel than certain coimtries 
can use. This is a strange anomaly, es¬ 
pecially in view of the shortage which 
many manufacturers are experiencing. 
Some of the steel which we have shipped 
to Europe is pouring back into this coun¬ 
try at exorbitant prices, a Government 
agency has admitted. Other steel of an 
inferior quality is being shipped to 
America from Marshall-plan countries 
which have found they can get a better 
grade of steel free from this country and 
sell their inferior products to us. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration is authority for the statement 
that the Netherlands has been selling in 
America large quantities of steel given 
them under the foreign aid program. 
That country has been given so much 
steel that It has been able to invade the 
American market in which our own man¬ 
ufacturers have been unable to buy the 
specified steel at any price. 

The ECA admits that other countries 
which are receiving steel under the ECA 
are not only selling some of it in Amer¬ 
ican markets—they may be selling it to 
the iron curtain countries. A spokes¬ 
man for the ECA explained that much 
of the steel sent to foreign countries 
had been sold to private operators who 
had stored it instead of using it for 
reconstruction purposes. Some of this 
steel had been stored since lend-lease 
days. 

This situation was first called to the 
attention of the ECA when an Atchison, 
Kans., manufacturer paid premium 
prices for steel and then discovered it 
was stamped "Lend-Lease from U. S. A.” 

It seems strange that in our rush to 
distribute our resources all over the 
world, we should not find time to study 
the problems of other countries and place 
our gifts where they are needed, and 
where they will be used for the purposes 
for which they are Intended. The 
merits of lend-lease and Marshall aid 
may raise debatable questions in •the 
minds of some people. There is no ar¬ 
gument, however, in favor of grants of 
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aid to oountrles wblch do not lieed ttie 
matertals lundshed them and which by 
subterfuge attempt to gouge American 
Ibms through the sale of our products 
back to us at exorbitant prices. Borne 
effective manner of preventing such in¬ 
justice is the responsibility of Uiose who 
administer our foreign-aid program. 


Cmbiac Inflation 

EXTENSION OF REBiIARKS 

HON. am DOYLE 

or CALSrotuvu 

IN THE HOUSE OF imPBESENTATlVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Long 
feeach (Calif.)—my home town—Press- 
Telegram is a daily paper. 

Its headline editorials for January 12, 
1951, January 16.1951, and February 28, 
1961, are ones which I feel pleased to call 
to yoiu* attention and to that of all of 
my dlstlngulched colleagues in this 
Congress. 

They are as follows: 
fProm the Long Beach (Calif.) Pree«-Tele- 
gram of January 12, 1861] 

CoifOKBsa Pacbs Chaixbno* or Cxthkno 
DAN cnove Inflation 
Inflation faces the Elghty-seconC Congress 
with a challenging problem. 

Immensely larger military outlays will 
be necessary. They may rise about $76,000.- 
000,000 In the 12 months starting next July. 
Congress will not stint these appropriations. 
But authorizing heavy expenditures is easy. 
Financing them by methods that won’t eat 
away the buyli^ power of money that people 
receive for their labor Is what will put politi¬ 
cal courage to the acid test. 

'Ihe frightening fact about inflation is that 
It has occurred because the people thought 
It was Inevitable. 

Applied in time, price and wage controls 
could have stopped the spiral. But the 
ex thorlty Congress voted last August Is de¬ 
fective. It actually forbids effective controls 
of farm and food prices. And only now Is 
the Government setting up the machinery 
necessary for enforcing controls at all. 

In 1951 Inflation has gained alarming head¬ 
way even before the forces that set It off In 
1941 really have begun to operate again. 
But this year will witness a rapid acceleration 
of those forces. Government spending for 
rearmament must be vasUy Increased. That, 
Inevltablly, despite our tremendous produc¬ 
tive capacity, must mean fewer goods and 
services for the civilian market. 

For whereas the defense program of 10 
years ago started from a depression, this one 
starts amid a great boom. The labor force 
Is almost fully employed. Most industries 
are operating at or near their plants' capac¬ 
ities. The national income In 1951 la ex¬ 
pected to be more than two and one-half 
times what it was in 1941. 

This country cannot produce enough guns 
to insure its safety in a threatened world, 
and at the same time, enough butter to in¬ 
crease. or even maintain, its people's present 
living standards. If a swelling supply of dol¬ 
lars chases a shrinking supply of things ths 
people can spend them for, disastrous infla¬ 
tion will result. They are quite right who 
say that price-wage oontrols alone cannot 
prevent It. Nothing can prevent it uhlsss 
other stem measures counteract the tend¬ 
ency of huge defense spending to increase 
xcvn— App.— 120 


the already vast supply of consumer cash 
and credit. 

Chief of the weapons that should be used 
is Still higher tax rates on in¬ 

dividuals and corporate incomes; taxes on 
purchases; taxes enough to pay as you go 
the coats of the defense program and of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Restrictions have been Imposed on con¬ 
sumer and business credit. They should be 
further tightened to keep income not yet 
earned from joining money already circulat¬ 
ing In the competition for scarce goods. 

A companion weapon is rigorous economy 
In Government, an economy that will slash 
drastically spending on all ordinary projects 
and activities, cuts that will fully match the 
sacrifices demanded of the people. 

Taking such steps is the duty that con¬ 
fronts the new Ooi^ear and challenges Its 
courage. 

fFtom the Long Beach (Calif.) Prees-Tele- 
gram of January 16. 1961) 

Who Should Foot DxrxNSx Costs?—Income 
Statistics Sat Evkktone 
President Truman's request for $140,000,- 
000.000 for lending and spending In the 2 
years ending June 30, 1952, emphasizes the 
gravity of the International problem and this 
country's relation to It, The request also 
raises the question of how the costs of this 
program will be divided. 

Notwithstanding passage of two tax meas¬ 
ures And imminence of a third. Washington 
has not yet faced up to the question of who 
will pay for rearmament, just as It has 
avoided making many another hard decision 
since last June. Yet it is clear that if a 
slow, protracted erosion of United States 
currency is to be prevented, the cost must 
be wrung out of today'K toll. As 1961 wears 
on. the piper will grow Increasingly impor¬ 
tunate. He must be paid. Experiences dur¬ 
ing World War II and afterward have shown 
he had best be paid promptly. 

Who is to foot the hill? One good measure 
of ability to pay is the statistical record of 
national Income. Prom that single gigantic 
purse must he taken the bulk of the taxes 
needed each year to defray Federal expenses. 
In the September quarter of 1960, the 
United States was earning at the rate of 
$ 240 , 000 , 000,000 a year (before taxes), or 
roughly $4,600,000,000 a week. Of this 
amount. $146,000,000,000 was wages and sal¬ 
aries. Individual proprietors, such as small- 
biulness men, professional people, land¬ 
lords. and farmers, gathered in $45,000,000,- 
000. Corporate earnings retained totaled 
$26,000,000,000. Dividends were $9,000,000.- 
000 and Interest $5,000,000,000. 

These figures speak volumes. They prove 
that business alone, even If It were to sacrl- 
llce every penny of profit, could not begin to 
support rearmament. Military apendlug In 
the coming 2 years is apt to be around 
$70,000,000,000 a year. The most business 
could contribute to this Is $34,000,000,000. 
And, In that unhappy event, whet would be¬ 
come of the unprecedented program of in¬ 
dustrial expansion mapped out for 1961, 
most of which will bo financed by retained 
earnings? 

More than this, the figures reveal unmis¬ 
takably that the heaviest part of the load 
will have to faU on wage eamere, salary 
holders, and individual proprietors. To- 
gether, these group# receive more than 
three-fourths of the annual national in¬ 
come. Inevitably, they face the necessity of 
bigger Income and excise taxes, and stlfler 
credit controls. If the United States is to pay 
as It goes. _ 

Support for this thesto has come firom ^ 
Council of Economic Advisers which in its 
fifth ann ual report to the Preeldent, noted: 
“The total amount of wages available for 
spending cannot, In real terms, rise In ac¬ 
cordance with c<Mt of living and a n nu al im¬ 


provement formulas. Zt certainly is not too 
much to ask that wage earners in general 
forego efforts to increase their living stand¬ 
ards at a time when the economy simply 
cannot produce more civilian goods and also 
carry the heavy burden of rapid rearma¬ 
ment.’* 

The curbing of farm prices Is one thing 
which the wage earner regards as necessary 
If he himself is to make comparative sacri¬ 
fices, and this should be done by Congress 
immediately. The wage earner regards the 
cost of food as the unerring barometer of hla 
well-being. He will not supinely watch It 
rise—still less will be Inclined to sacrifice— 
when his grocery bills are rncing skyward. 

If the economy of this country Is to stand 
up under the cost of rearmament, every 
American—and there can be no exception— 
must make sacrtflces of money and luxuries. 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele¬ 
gram of February 20, 19511 
Each Stage or Inflation Ctc:,e Cu’^ates 
Pressure for Controls 
Necessity for widespread military prepared¬ 
ness to protect this Nation and for assisting 
the peoples of other countries to build their 
own defences against the threat of a Com¬ 
munist Russian dominated world is hardly 
open to question. 

But unless these objectives can be accom¬ 
plished in a way that presen^ea the financial 
Integrity of this country and basic Incentives 
of Its free enterprise system, the United 
States will as surely have lost its American 
heritage as if It had been taken from us 
by military defeat. 

Some Indication of the extent odT Inflation¬ 
ary developments In recent years is provided 
by the fact that texSay the dollar will buy 
only 69 percent as much as it would in 1939. 
The burden of this depreciation In the dollar 
is unevenly distributed. 

Obviously, those whose Incomes have re¬ 
mained more or lees stationary In dollar 
terms have suffered severely from the Infla¬ 
tion of prices. 

Inflation pexuUtoee the traditional Ameri¬ 
can practice of Individual savings whi ch ha ve 
provided the capital to finance development 
of the NaUon's resources. Billions upon bil¬ 
lions of dollars in savings have had their 
purchasing power whittled away by Inflation 
in recent years. Since 1938 the sum of the 
annual savings laid aside- from year to jrear 
by the American people in form of private in¬ 
surance, United States savings bonds, savings 
and time deposits, and other fonns of liquid 
savings is approximately $180,000,000,000. 

However, if each year's savings were dis¬ 
counted to allow for the depreciation that 
has occurred since they were set aside, total 
loss in their purchasing power would amount 
to roughly 944,000,000,000. Similarly, since 
1988, the Investors in the United States sav¬ 
ings bonds alone have suffered an erosion 
in purchasing power of $134)00,000,000 out of 
$ 49 , 000 , 000,000 of principal and accrued inter¬ 
est they accumulated in this medium of 
savings. ^ ^ 

FTom to time the Government has 

justified Its policies of holding Interest rates 
at artiflolally low levels because of the impor¬ 
tance It attributes to keeping the cost cf 
interest on its tremendous debt at a low 
level. It has. of course, been frequently 
pointed out that it is only by inflationary 
credit policies that low Interest rates have 
been maintained. In this connection, it is 
difficult to avoid tbe eoodvuUm that what 
the Government has saved on Interest it hae 
lost many timea over, due to inflation. 

The Government is paying a terrific toll in 
htgber cost Of its fUDCtlona. For example, 
the years 1947 through 1960, tbe Fed¬ 
eral Government will have spent a total ^ 
$161,000.0004)00 in cash payments. Of this 
sum roughly $924)004)00.000 wUl have been 
spent for purchase of goods and services in 
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Which the element of price Inflation can be 
IdenUfied clearly. If It had been possible for 
the Government to buy the goods and serv¬ 
ices represented by these $92,000,000,000 of 
expenditures at the average prices prevailing 
in 1946 instead of those prevailing in the 
years of actual disbursement, the Govern¬ 
ment would have saved approximately 
$16,500,000,000. 

The relationship between inflation and 
socialism is closer than is generally appre¬ 
ciated. At every step In the inflationary 
process new distortions arise and new pres¬ 
sures are created for Government to “step 
in” with a new set of controls designed to 
rectify the difficulties, real or imagined, in 
which one group or another of the economic 
body finds itself. 

Thus the risk of inflation may be used for 
an excuse for assumption by the Government 
of responsibilities beyond Its capacity to dis¬ 
charge. except by diffusing and obscuring the 
real causes through further Inflation. 

Kentucky Baptists Oppose Universal 
Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or Missouai 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 6,1951 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Mr. W. O. Carver of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Sem¬ 
inary of Louisville. Ky.: 

Thk Southern Baptist 

Theological Seminary, 
Louisville. Ky.. April 7, 1951. 
The Honorable Dewet Short, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Short: I am writing espe¬ 
cially to express appreciation of your leader¬ 
ship in the effort to prevent the use of the 
present emergency in the conflict between 
the United States and Russia as leaders of 
the opposing forces In the tragic division of 
human life today, to bring about the further 
solidifying of the movement toward military 
domination of our country. The emergency 
is being used, as you well know, to try to 
fasten on us permanent universal military 
training for our youth. Current develop¬ 
ments make it entirely clear that no such 
universal conscription is necessary even for 
the emergency, to say nothing of establish¬ 
ing UMT as a permanent policy In American 
life. We are in Imminent danger of having 
the entire Nation put In subjection to a 
military hierarchy, to employ a very apt 
phrase found in an editorial of the Courier 
Journal recently. 

I am in position to appraise with a good 
deal of accuracy the feeling in my own sec¬ 
tion. I can say quite positively that rela¬ 
tively few of our people realize that the bill 
now under consideration does involve setting 
up a permanent policy and not merely meet¬ 
ing an emergency which we hope may be 
resolved within a few years. 

No matter what the promoters of this pro¬ 
gram may think about it. Its success would 
Inevitably move definitely toward totali¬ 
tarian control: toward the militarizing of 
the thinking of our people; and toward the 
destruction of that individual freedom which 
Is the basic principle and factor in the 
American ideal. 

You are rendering a great service to our 
ideals, our history, and our future In the 
leadership which you are now providing. 


May the efforts which you and others are 
making be rewarded with success. 

Sincerely yours, 

W. O. OAtVER. 


Let Ut Not KOI Incentive —ZJVz Percent 
Depletion Allowance Should Not Be 
Reduced 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or CALXrORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there Is under consideration now a 
reduction in the 27 Mi percent yearly 
depletion rate allowed for income from 
oil-producing properties as provided 
under the present Internal Revenue 
Code. 

This reduction would seriously curb 
the oil industry and discourage experi¬ 
mental drilling for the purpose of 
developing new soui‘ces of oil at a time 
when we need to Increase our supply of 
oil for the defense program. The main¬ 
tenance of the oil resources of this 
Nation is vital to our national security, 
and we should recognize this fact when 
considering any proposed reduction in 
the present depletion allowance for the 
oil industry. 

The provision for depletion allowance 
was originally provided by act of Con¬ 
gress some 25 years ago in recognition 
of the fact that, to assure an adequate 
supply of oil for this Nation, for each 
barrel of oil produced another must be 
found, and drilling for oil is a hazard¬ 
ous business undertaking which involves 
financial risk. 

At the present time the oil industry 
accounts for 3 percent of the national 
income, but produces 7 percent of all 
taxes, which indicates that the oil in¬ 
dustry is already paying more than its 
portion to taxes. 

From the facts there can be no sound 
reason for decreasing the depletion al¬ 
lowance for the oil Industry at this time. 
We need all the oil we can produce in 
view of the critical world situation, and 
we must encourage the development of 
our oil resources to the maximum. 

The California State Legislature re¬ 
cently passed the following resolution 
urging the Congress to refrain from any 
action which would reduce the present 
depletion allowance on oil-producing 
properties, and I fully agree with this 
resolution; 

ABsembly Joint Resolution 22 
Assembly Joint resolution relative to contin¬ 
uing the 27^ percentage depletion rate for 
oil-producing properties In the Internal 
Revenue Code 

Whereas committees of the Congress are 
considering a reduction of the 27^ percent¬ 
age yearly depletion rate allowed for Income 
from oil-producing properties as provided by 
the Internal Revenue Code, section 114 (b) 
(3): and 

Whereas any reduction would decrease in¬ 
centive for oil exploration, reduce reserves 
at time of emergency, cause shutdown of 


marginal wells with a consequent irrecover¬ 
able loss of oil, and cripple the program for 
expanded emergency production: and 
Whereas a percentage depletion is the only 
Just method of avoiding a tax on return of 
capital which is expended on experimental 
drilling (60 percent of which proves unprof¬ 
itable); and 

Whereas the present income-tax laws 
penalize a taxpayer who produces oil from a 
well. In that tax advantages would result If 
he sold the well immediately after discovery, 
or held it for over 6 months, the tax on the 
gains being respectively limited to 30 percent 
and 25 percent; and 
Whereas the percentage depletion of 27 
percent does not fully make up for this vice; 
and 

Whereas the depletion over the years can 
never exceed the actual amount of capital 
expended by a taxpayer; and 
Whereas the oil industry accounts for 3 
percent of the national income but produces 
7 percent of all taxes, and any reduction in 
depletion allowances would further burden 
an Industry paying more than its portion to 
taxes: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly). That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to refrain from any action 
which would reduce the present depletion 
allowance on oil-producing properties; and 
be it further 

Resolved. That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives In Congress from the State of 
California. 


Miltouri Farmerf Oppose Unir rsal 
Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
Include a letter from Mr. H. E. Slusher, 
president of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

This is a great organization, and 
though we differ at times on public 
issues I am happy that they have ap¬ 
proved my position on the present draft 
and UMT bill. 

The letter follows: 

Mxssoxmz farm BmixAU Federation, 

Jefferson City, Mo., April 6,1951. 
Hon. Dewet Short, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Short: If the House and Senate 
have not definitely made final disposition of 
B. 1, which provides for universal military 
training, and H. R. 2811,1 hope you will give 
careful consideration to the plans as out¬ 
lined in H. R. 3364 (Barden, of North Caro¬ 
lina) . This new blU certainly conforms more 
nearly to the policy of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and that of our Missouri 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

This bill provides (1) for'the elimination 
of imlversal military training provision, 
which we feel at the present time Is both 
tmnecessary under the present draft law and 
would entail an enormously high cost for 
administration; (2) it raises the age limit 
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to 10 yean; <8) then would be only 94 
months of service nqxilred: and (4) the cell¬ 
ing on the number of troops would be left 
to the discretion of the selective-service pro¬ 
gram. Furthermore, it shows a definite date 
of termination to the operation of the law, 
which to us seems rather fundamental if we 
are to keep this Nation from beco min g a 
mllltarlstie nation. 

We recogntee that it is very difficult at a 
time like this to escape the impact of an 
emotional appeal which wlU be brought 
upon us as a result of the present Korean 
situation. I sincerely urge that you con¬ 
sider the question from the standpoint of 
what is best for the United States over a 
10-, 16-, or 80-year period. 

Sincerely yours, • 

H. N. SLUSRCi. 

President. 

P. 6.—Thanks for all the good work you 
have done on this question. 

B. E. S. 


Letter of Clayton C. Edwards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much said in the debate regarding* 
universal military training as to the posi¬ 
tion of the rank and file of members of 
the American Legion. I have recently 
received a communication from Clayton 
C. Edwards, commander of the American 
Legion, of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
which I feel would be of interest to the 
membership of this House. I am there¬ 
fore inserting in the Congressional Rec¬ 
ord, Commander Edward’s letter, which 
reads as follows: 

April 1, 1951. 

Dear Congressman Bow : I was very happy 
to read accounts of your stand on domestic 
and foreign policy, and I wish to say I have 
talked to hundreds of people on these ques¬ 
tions and I will say that 08 percent are 
agreed on the following: 

No American troops to Europe, or only on 
a voluntary basis, believing that an Amer¬ 
ican youth is entitled to have the right to 
say whether his life should be given in de¬ 
fense of Europe or in defense of America, 
and we do not associate Eiurope's defense 
with the safety of America in spite of the 
warmongers and their propaganda. 

I am in favor of air and sea power aid to 
those of Europe who are willing to defend 
their own land and who wish our help. 

Not in favor of the 18-year-old draft or a 
huge land army. 

Do not favor any Increase in taxes, but 
In favor of cutting down Government 
bureaus and using this money for the de¬ 
fense of America. 

In favor of impeachment of Truman and 
resignation of Dean Acheson. 

We think George Marshall has passed the 
time of usefulness to our Nation and his 
Judgment is not being based on the best in¬ 
terest of the people of America. 

His errors being too costly and following 
too closely the dictates of an imseen Govern¬ 
ment; as an example, his appointment of 
Azma Rosenberg, whom we do not have any 
faith in, regardless of the clean bill given 
by the Senate committee. 

1 am the county commander of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion of Tuscarawas County, and 


these questions have been diseussed In our 
meetings. 

Now a big question now being (Uscussed is 
Korea. Knowing the administration has no 
desire of establishing peace in Korea, as that 
wotild diminish the slae of the emergency 
club being held over the American people, 
for the purpose of extoaoting huge sums of 
money to build up their huge poutical ma¬ 
chine and further their socialistic plana. 
Who can the people look to for peace? It 
looks more and more that the people them¬ 
selves will have to take that matter in their 
own hands and see that their will is carried 
out by those who are supposed to represent 
them. The administration so far has seen 
fit to ignore the people's wishes, and we feel 
they will continue to do so unless we stop it. 
Tours truly, 

Clatton C. Edwards, 
Tuscarawas County Commander of the 
American Legion. 


Those Unfilled Veterans’ Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLEVEUND M. BAILEY 

or WEST VIRGINU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, In further 
support of the data I placed in the Con¬ 
gressional Record on Friday, last, out¬ 
lining the deplorable situation that has 
developed in our Veterans' Administra¬ 
tion hospitals, due to the shortage of 
medical, dental, and nursing staff, I 
would like at this time to insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Roanoke <Va.) World News of April 
6, 1951, under the caption “Those un¬ 
filled veterans’ hospitals." 

Those Unfilled Veterans’ Hospitals 

According to Congressman Cleveland 
Bailee, Democrat, of West Virginia, there ore 
six Veterans’ Administration hospitals com¬ 
pleted and equipped that have no doctors 
and no patients. They are standing Idle at 
vast cost to the taxpayers, with no benefit 
whatever to veterans. 

Congressman Bailet should know. One of 
these hospitals, gradually coming into use 
after months of Idleness, is located In his 
home town of Clarksburg. Another is not 
too far away, in Beckley. 

As Mr. Basuet teihi it, they had a field day 
In Clarksburg last December when Admin¬ 
istrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., dedicated the 
Clarksburg Hospital. He had dedicated the 
Beckley institution the day before. Bach 
had cost about 96.000,000. Thousands of 
people viewed the 200 patient beds, the 900 
rooms, the latest medical instnunents, and 
the spotless operating rooms. A month or 
so later there were only two things missing: 
They had no doctors and no patients. A 
month later there were two doctors at the 
Beckley Hospital but still no patients. The 
two hospitals cost about $12,000,000. Main¬ 
tenance comes to about a mlUlon dollara a 
year. 

Cbngressman Bailet told the House of 
Representatives recently that the 140 vet¬ 
erans’ hospitals In operation at the present 
time, there is a shortage of 884 members 
of the medical staffs—that 6 completely 
equipped hospitals had no medical staff and 
cannot be opened for the benefit of veterans. 
Several months after completion, the Clarks¬ 
burg Hospital had about 150 employees— 
none of them doctors—and the Beckley Hos¬ 
pital. a staff of 160 with 2 doctors. 
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The Veterans* Administration has Indi¬ 
cated that hospitals will not be opened for 
patients, even for emergency cases, until 
each has at least 8 full-time doctors. It 
would prefer not to operate until there are 
12 doctors available. 

William J. Barnhard, writing in Tax Out¬ 
look, says the Nation’s taxpayers have never 
been niggardly in their treatment of veter¬ 
ans. Even veterans with no service-con¬ 
nected dlsabiuty have been well cared for In 
veterans’ hospitals. In fact, according to 
the record, over two-thirds of all veterans’ 
hospital bed patients have been treated as 
non-service-connected cases. 

It is estimated that the Government will 
spend more than $800,000,000 on hospital and 
medical care for veterans during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. How much of that 
will go to projects similar to the empty but 
fully equipped hospitals at Beckley and 
Clarksburg has not been estimated. 

Beckley was the twenty-third and Clarks¬ 
burg the twenty-fourth building completed 
In the current program which alms at 76 new 
hospitals and hospital additions by 1956, with 
a total of 181,000 available beds. Including 
80,000 for non-service-connected cases. Yet 
Administrator Gray has admitted to a Sen¬ 
ate committee that it will be difficult. If 
not Impossible, to staff the number of hospi¬ 
tal beds now authorized. In many instances 
the unfortunate choice of site, far from any 
important medical center, bars specialized 
assistance and expert treatment required in 
many cases. 


Stop Gerrymandering 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J.MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 5,1951 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing is a statement which I submit¬ 
ted to the House Judiciary Committee 
on April 2, 1961, with reference to H. R, 
2648, which seeks to stop gerrymander¬ 
ing of congressional districts: 

Statement or Abraham J. Mttlter, Member 

OF CONORBBS, FODRTBBMTK DISTRICT OF 

New Yorb:, Re H. R. 2648, To Require the 
Establishment of Congressional Dis¬ 
tricts Composed of Contiguous and Com¬ 
pact Territories in the Election of 
Representatives, and for Other Purposes 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to pre¬ 
sent this statement to you in support of 
H. R. 2648. 

There can be little doubt that gerryman¬ 
dering is merely a modem adaptation of the 
old, rotten borough system, it is not dem¬ 
ocratic and tends to destroy the democratic 
process. H. R. 2648, if enaoteu into law, will 
go a long way toward carrying out the intent 
of the founding fathers, as expressed in our 
Oonstltutlon. It will tend to provide fair 
and equal representation. There can be 
no Justification for having one Member of 
the Bouse of Representatives elected to act 
for 800,000 people while other Representa¬ 
tives, elected out of the same State, may 
represent districts with as few as 200,000 
people. 

Unlees the Congress will perform its duty, 
as required of it by the Constitution, by 
the enactment of H. R. 2648, the States will 
continue to ignore and violate the injunc¬ 
tion of the United States Oonstltutlon for 
equal representation. I urge your favorable 
consideration of this bill. 
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Let me take this opportunity to com¬ 
mend your chairman and members of your 
committee for their devotion to duty In 
this and other matters. 


Generating Electricity by Snn Heat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN £. RANKIN 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago the entire country was taken 
by surprise when President Peron of 
Argentina intimated that the scientists 
of that country had developed a process 
of generating electricity, or atomic en¬ 
ergy, with sun heat. It seems to me that 
Mr. Peron’s scientists were trying to 
make use of a development which the 
scientists of this country announced 
many years ago—that of developing 
electricity with heat from the sun. 

As we move forward into the electric 
age and note the wonderful progress 
that has been made since Edison in¬ 
vented the electric light—the Incandes¬ 
cent lamp—70 years ago, we are prone 
to take more seriously the astounding 
suggestions of the marvelous develop¬ 
ments that lie ahead of us. Here is one 
of the most astounding propositions that 
has ever come under my observation, 
that of generating an unlimited amount 
of electricity by the heat of the sun. If 
it proves a success, it will mean the pro¬ 
duction, not of billions of kilowatt-hours, 
but of trillions of kilowatt-hours of elec¬ 
tric energy every year. 

In a report made by Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in 1939, it was stated that one of the 
Southwestern States “could supply from 
solar radiation over 10.000,000,000,000 
horsepower-hours per year of mechani¬ 
cal power, which compares with the 
power possibilities of all coal, oil, and 
water at present used annually for heat, 
light, and power combined in the United 
States.” 

I am inserting in the Record a letter 
from Dr. Abbot, of April 5 of this year, 
stating that the electric energy that can 
be produced on one square mile of the 
arid area in the Southwest would amount 
to “nearly a million horsepower per 
square mile.” That would mean any¬ 
where from one to three billion kilowatt- 
hours. If electricity can be generated 
from the heat of the sun and properly 
stored, as Dr. Abbot suggests in his let¬ 
ter, it will mean the real beginning of 
a new day in the use of electric power, 
the like of which we have never known, 
and of which most of us have never 
dreamed. 

Remember that when Thomas A. Edi¬ 
son was working on the development of 
the electric light the leading scientists 
of the world were ridiculing him, as 
many of them no doubt are today ridi¬ 
culing Dr. Abbott and those other scien¬ 
tists who have joined him in this pro¬ 


gram to generate electricity from the 
heat of the sun. 

The year I came to Congress the peo¬ 
ple throughout the United States used 
only 37,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. Last year, 1950, they used 
a little more than 329,000.000,000, or al¬ 
most 10 times as much as was used 30 
years ago. 

Thirty years ago not even 3 percent of 
our farmers had electric lights in their 
homes. Today approximately 90 per¬ 
cent of the farm homes of this country 
are electrified. 

If this program of generating elec¬ 
tricity from sun heat and storing it for 
use the day round and the year round 
could be developed, it would bring about 
as great a revolution, in proportion, as 
did Edison’s invention of the electric 
light—the incandescent lamp—which 
made possible the use of electric power 
for all purposes for which it is employed 
today. 

At this point, I am inserting Dr. Ab¬ 
bot’s letter of April 6, which I trust 
everyone who reads this Record will take 
the time to read. The matter referred 
to follows: 

Smithsonian Institotion, 
Washington. D. C., April 5, 19S1. 

Dear Mr. Rankin: As you request, I put the 
substance of our phone conversation into a 
letter. 

The southwest part of the United States 
has a very large percentage of cloudless sky. 
There Is a region in Nevada, California, New 
Mexico, and Arizona where some 150,000 
square miles of contiguous desert has an 
annual rainfall of 3 to 5 inches, and a per¬ 
centage of 70 to so percent of cloudless sky. 
Other less cloudless areas are available. 

The average intensity of the energy of sun 
rays in the clear sky In this region is about 
1.4 calories per square centimeter per minute 
(6.2 B. t. u. per square foot per minute) 
equivalent to 1.15 horsepower per square 
yard, or nearly a million horsepower per 
square mile. 

The devices shown in my patents No. 
2.247,830 of July 1. 1941, and 2,460.482 of 
February 1. 1949, respectively, are computed 
to be able, in connectioii with the most 
mechanically efficient steam engines, to con¬ 
vert 15 and 26 percent, respectively, of the 
solar energy intercepted by their mirrors 
Into mechanical work. The rectangular mir¬ 
ror, shown in Patent No. 2,247,830, is the 
easier to construct, but if wholesale produc¬ 
tion was in question, cheap means of pro¬ 
ducing the circular, more efficient, mirror of 
Patent No. 2,460,482 would be prepared. 

At efficiencies such as these, if only one- 
tenth of the desert area above referred to 
were devoted to production of power, more 
than 20 times as much power could be pro¬ 
duced from solar energy as is used for all 
purposes, beating, lighting, transportation, 
and manufacturing in the United States. 

Three objections rise to the mind. 

Firstly. The sun is obscured at night and 
In cloudy weather. Continuous power avail¬ 
ability may be had by (a) storing heat in 
water at high temperatures; (b) storing elec¬ 
tricity in storage batteries; (c) by electrolyz¬ 
ing water, storing the hydrogen (oxygen is 
available in the air), and burning it as 
power is needed. 

Secondly. Power can hardly be efficiently 
distributed by electricity more than 600 
miles. Solar power would, of course, be pro¬ 
duced also in other States where cloudiness 
is not excessive. Tills would cause a move¬ 
ment of population. If solar power was de¬ 
pended on for manufactxuring. Similarly, 


the cotton manufacture, formerly almost 
confined to New England, has gone to the 
South to be near the cheaper facilities. 
Power stored as hydrogen could of course 
be distributed, and to a moderate extent also 
in storage batteries. 

Thirdly. Large mirrors would present their 
surfaces to winds. This limitation would 
perhaps hold solar power units to not more 
than 50 horsepower. This would require of 
circular mirrors a diameter approaching 60 
feet. Many units could, however, be com¬ 
bined. 

The cost of solar power comprises a re¬ 
turn on the Investment for machines and 
the cost of supervision and maintenance. 
The solar boiler, compared to an automobile 
or a sevAng machine, or a typewriter or a 
computing machine, is far more simple, and 
if built wholesale would be very cheap. Lit¬ 
tle expense for supervision would be re¬ 
quired, for the apparatus moves automati¬ 
cally to follow the sun. Maintenance also 
would be relatively inexpensive. It is im¬ 
possible to estimate with certainty on these 
things until fairly large solar boilers have 
been built and tested. But I believe the 
cost of solar power in California would be 
less than the cost of coal power at the mines. 
Of course other areas are available, though 
less cloudless. 

As yet, no engineering-scale solar boilers 
have been constructed along the lines above 
referred to. Workable models are on exhibi¬ 
tion in the old Smithsonian Building in 
Washington, D. C. 

In closing, I may remark that power was 
approaching a bottleneck in World War II; 
that at present a considerable supply of oil 
for power is Imported, and subject to inter¬ 
ruption by submarines in war. A power 
source in the desert, above referred to, would 
be Immune to ships and, covering a wide 
area, would be difficultly interrupted by 
bombing. 

The solar energy is produced in the sun by 
atomic processes which, so far, have not been 
available on earth. The fission atomic- 
energy production is costly and dangerous. 
It seems a pity not to avail ourselves of the 
enormous quantities of atomically produced 
energy furnished freely by the sun, without 
the dangers attending terrestrial atomic 
sources. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. O. Abbot. 


Exemption of Operas and Symphonies 
From Admission Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVI" 

Monday, April 9 ,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
and letter: 

Statement Fhom the Office of Hon. Albert 
P. Morano, or Connecticut 

President Truman has received a request 
from Albert P. Morano (Republican, Con¬ 
necticut), to support his bill to exempt 
operas and symphonies from Federal admis¬ 
sions taxes. 

Mr. Morano, in a letter to the President 
released today, pointed out that Mr. Tru¬ 
man's reputation as a lover of good music 
exceeds that of any previous President. His 
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dtughter, h* s»ld. hM MUbSUlwd haraelf 
firmly In tim miule world, and the Pint Lody. 
•etire tfi anisic oirclm. is will «wam of th« 
cultural need mualo fills. 

TtM tsst of Ifr. UauMO^B latter follows: 
The PrasTOBNT, 

rite Whitt House, Washington, D. C. 

Dxsa ICr. Puuoiuemt: I wu In tbe audl- 
tnoe which shared with you and Mrs. Tru¬ 
man the wonderful ezp^ence of hearing 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, as rendered 
by the National Symphony Orchestra in 
Gonstitutlon Ball on Wednesday evening. 

Fittingly, the inspiring choral symphony 
was dedicated to Brotherhood Week, for the 
message of this great work is: “All man¬ 
kind shall Join as brothers." 

The visitii^r foreign ministers of 28 West¬ 
ern Bemisphere Republics surely shared our 
pride in witnessing the chorus of Negroes 
and other groups, Jc^ned voices in this 
theme. What better confirmation of the 
need for the continued advancement of such 
ideals as wrought through music. 

Your reputation as a lover <a good music 
exceeds that of any previous President. 
Your daughter, with her gracious personal¬ 
ity and lovely voice, has established herself 
firmly in the music world. The First Lady 
la active in music circles, and weU aware 
of the cultural need music fills. 

Good mtislc—the great common denomi¬ 
nator between peoples—^faces what appears 
to be insurmoimtable financial dllBcifities. 
This includes our great nonprofit symphony 
orchestras and opera companies, which can¬ 
not survive unless properly supported. 

Therefore. I respectfully request that you 
support H. R. 2524. and that In your weekly 
meeting of legislative leaders, ycu urge 
them to enact this measure. It Is a non¬ 
partisan measure designed to assist those 
gror.t musical organisations in their goal to 
bring the wonders of music into the hearts 
and homes of all, especially In these trou¬ 
bled times when understanding between 
nations and people can benefit from Its 
common language. 

Sincerely yoiue, 

Alsekt P. Mobamo. 


Immorality in Govemmeat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W.STERUNGCOLE 

OV NXW Toax 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,19S1 

Mr. CX)LE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include the following radio ad¬ 
dress delivered by me over station 
WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., on April 8, 
1951: 

It Is not a very happy or pleasant subject 
which I have selected for discussion with you 
on this occasion but it is one which is not 
only timely but also which strikes at the 
very foundation and security of our Gov¬ 
ernment. It has nothing to do with com¬ 
munism or Communists, with debts or high 
taxes, nor with war and conscription or any 
other of the manifold problems which con¬ 
front the American people and perplex the 
Congress. Simply stated, it has to do with 
honesty and dsoenoy, morality, and dhar- 
aoter on the part of people in government 
or those dealing with government. 

Recent eRposuree of several investigating 
committses of the Coagrees have brought to 
lii^t a condition which is most discouraging 


and disheartening—pditieal favoritism has 
reached a new low in our current history 
ranging ail the way from petty bribery 
through the medium of mink coats and desp 
freesers to exorbitant and unoonaciocBable 
profits to an extent Which has brought the 
entire Government into disrepute and baa 
shattered the public confidence in all pubho 
cdfidals. 

This condition Is distressing and deplorable 
but it is not new in our history. In Umss 
past the people have found dishonest and 
corrupt public otBclals who have been 
promptly punished either through criminal 
prosecution or summary dismissal from their 
posts of duty. No such treatment of these 
corrupt officials now appears to be in the 
offing; instead, it is proved that some oom- 
mlBSion be constituted which will establish 
a code of conduct for our public officials. 
That is the development which to my mind 
is far more deplorable than the fact of cor¬ 
ruption Itsdf. To think that we have 
reached the point in our national life when 
it le felt that a formal code of moral conduct 
is necessary to guide the work of our public 
officials is most distressing—a depth to 
which I doubt if our country has ever sunk 
so low. The tragedy of It is that the only 
solution to be advanced for the correction 
of this condition of depravity Is the foitnula- 
tlon of a set of written rules which will be 
framed appropriately and hung conspicu¬ 
ously on the wall at each officeholder from 
clerk to President in the naive belief that 
by doing this the evils will be corrected 
and thenceforth our officials and servants 
will perform honestly and honorably. Alice 
vras never more fanciful in her Wonderland 
peregrinations. 

Public office is a post of public trust; no 
set cf formalined rules of conduct are needed. 
Printed principles of ethics do not make 
people ethical In their judgments or their 
actions; laws do not make people honest, 
they slmnly dlrcourage dishonesty. Good 
men in public office need no set of rules, evil 
men would give no more attention to such a 
format than as though it did not exist. 

Where, then, does the trouble lie that we 
find corruption rampant in govermnent and 
that the mode of correction Is the concoction 
of a set of principles which may or may not 
prescribe the proper attitudes of character 
which the lessons of the ages have taught to 
us? To be sure, initially the fatilt lies with 
the very persons who have provided the basis 
for these disclosures of impropriety as well as 
those In office who through some purpose 
known only to themselves have failed or re¬ 
fused to take appropriate action to treat 
the guilty In the fashion which they deserve. 
But fundamentally the fault lies with us, 
the American peo^e, ourselves for allowing 
such persons to be in office and the fact that 
we have placed them in these positions la 
the consequence of a new concept of life 
which has come upon us in recent years but 
which is quite foreign to the American way. 

This new demoralization Is the product of 
two decades of profligacy and sophistry in 
government which has blinded and distorted 
the Judgment of the people. It Is the con¬ 
cept of a solicitous Santa Claus, of gettlzvg 
something for nothing, of dependence upon 
someone else for our intellectual as well 
as economic security. Our sense of moral 
values has become warped and debased; our 
•elf-rsUance, our lelf-biltiative. our self- 
respect have been undermined and weakened. 

Only by a reawakening by the American 
people to the tauaes at this distressing con¬ 
dition and a reeonseoratlon to the unwritten 
laws of morality and decency and character 
which have guided us In the past can this 
dangerous trend be curbed, decant people 
placed In posts of trust and commissions 
to devise nilee of conduct be asslg^ied to 
other fields of endeavor where their talents 
pan be centered in more constructive uses. 


The Honorable Jatnei M. Mead 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or MBW TORK 

IN HIE ROUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, February 28, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb¬ 
ruary 14, 1951, the Honorable James M. 
Mead. Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission and a former Member of the 
United States Senate, appeared before 
the Committee on Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce to present certain testi¬ 
mony and to comment on legislation 
affecting the Federal Trade Commission. 

In presenting him to the committee, 
our distinguished chairman, the Honor¬ 
able Robert Crosser, addressed him as 
follows: 

Sanator Mead is well known to the mem¬ 
bers of this committee, but as we know, 
you got your training where it is very 
often gotten by distinguished Government 
officials and others. In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. We want you to know that we 
are glad to have you here a Chairman at 
this Commission and will be glad to hear 
you. 

At this point Mr. Mead proceeded to 
present his testimony to the committee, 
which was followed with utmost interest 
by the membets. 

James M. Mead has attained a most 
impressive career which underscores the 
opportunities still existing for the aver¬ 
age American youth to reach the top 
through sheer character and industry. 
At an early age he was elected by the 
Buffalo railroad switchmen as president 
of their union. In 1910 he found his way 
to Washington and received an appoint¬ 
ment on the Capitol Police Force, in 
which capacity he served for a year 
around the legislative halls where he was 
destined to sit one day in his own right. 

After returning to his home city. 
Mead became successively a member of 
the Board of Supervisors of Erie County 
in 1914, he served as a member of the 
New York State Assembly from 1914 to 
1918, was elected a Representative from 
Buffalo to the Sixty eighth Congress and 
served through the Seventy-fifth Con¬ 
gress. In 1938 he was appointed to the 
Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Senator Copeland, and 2 years 
later he was reelected to the Senate for 
a full term. In the Senate, he served as 
chairman of the Senate War Investigat¬ 
ing Committee, succeeding in this office 
our present President, Harry S. Truman, 
who beaded the same committee when 
he was a member of the Senate. Mr. 
Tnunan had the opportunity to observe 
the ability, industry, and integrity of Mr. 
Mead. Consequently, upon the expira¬ 
tion of the latter’s term in the Senate in 
1949, President Truman named him as 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commis¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Mead's philosophy toward busi¬ 
ness is aptly expressed in his own words: 

It Is self-evident that the well-being of 
our economy cannot be divorced from the 
well-being of small and medlum-slzsd cor- 
poratiozw. • * • nessence of the 
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revitalization of small business requires that 
it be provided with more capital and better 
credit facilities. 

^ The comments of the members of our 
committee on Mr. Mead’s ability and 
the fine work he is doing as Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission deserve 
wide attention. After Mr. Mead pre¬ 
sented his testimony, the following views 
and observations were made: 

Mr. McGuirk. Mr. Chairman. Senator Mead, 
the only thing I have to say Is that you said 
you were unused to being a witness. X do 
not think anybody ever appeared before the 
committee with more aplomb and savoir- 
faire, and it Is what we expected from you. 

Commissioner Mead. Thank you very 
much. Congressman. I feel a little bit un¬ 
easy on this end of the project. No matter 
how often I presided or participated In com¬ 
mittee deliberaUons I felt like a raw amateur 
the first time I appeared as a representative 
of the Federal Trade Commission looking for 
money. 

Mr. Harbis. I also. Mr. Mead, want to ac¬ 
cept the statement made by our colleague 
from New England. You have given us a 
very enlightening picture of the problems of 
your great Commission. There are a lot of 
technical questions that you must deal with. 
We well recognize that when we get to deal¬ 
ing with our economy of the country and 
various businesses, entanglements, end so 
forth, It becomes exceedingly technical, we 
found out the other day. 

You have made some very Interesting sug¬ 
gestions here with reference to legislation, 
most at which, of course, comes under the 
Jurisdiction of this committee. I believe, 
however, the proposed amendments to the 
Clayton-Patman-Boblnson Act will go to the 
Judiciary Committee. I assume that as full 
an explanation as you have given to this 
committee will be very helpful and beneficial 
will also be given to the members of the 
Judiciary Committee In order that their at¬ 
tention will be called to matters you have In 
mind. 

Mr. Heu.br. Mr. Chairman, as a freshman 
on this committee, I realize that I should be 
seen but not heard, but may X trespass at 
this time to Join In the sentiments of my 
colleagues. Congressmen McCitire and Har¬ 
ris? X should like this committee to know 
that Senator Jim Mead Is one of New York’s 
favorite sons, and has the love and affection 
and respect of all of the people of the Empire 
State. Of course, today he belongs to the 
Nation as Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and he is doing a swell Job. 
The statement which he Just gave this com¬ 
mittee was informative. Interesting, and con¬ 
structive. To my mind his testimony clear¬ 
ly Indicates that he has made a very inten¬ 
sive study of the problems confronting the 
Commission, and I want to commend him 
for his fine grasp of the subject matter which 
he has Just called to our attention. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wolveston Is recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman. I Join with 
my colleagues to the right who have sought 
to pay tribute to the ability of the witness. 
It has been my privilege to have been asso¬ 
ciated with him for many years In the House. 
The ability that he shows today in his splen¬ 
did statement that he has presented to us la 
no different than the ability that he showed 
on all occasions In the House. I concur with 
the gentleman from New York. I would not 
ordinarily concur in everything that comes 
out of New York, but X would concur in the 
fact that he has mentioned a high regard 
in which you are held, not only in the State 
but far beyond the boundaries of the State, 
It Is very gratifying for me to see appoint¬ 
ments such as yours made to these boards, 
commissions, authorities, and so forth, be¬ 
cause It brings to those boards a man, as in 
your case, with a background of experience 


that makes you realistic rather than theo¬ 
retical in your approach, and you have dem¬ 
onstrated that this morning in the state¬ 
ment that you have presented to us. I am 
certain that X echo the feeling that Is in the 
thought and mind and heart of every mem¬ 
ber of this committee—that we are apprecia¬ 
tive of the way In which you have brought 
this matter to us and the realization upon 
your part of the desire of cooperation be¬ 
tween this committee and those agencies of 
Government that come more or less within 
the legislative jurisdiction of this committee. 

I think there Is a great deal that can be 
accomplished by a better understanding and 
a closer relationship existing between the 
Congress and these agencies, and that It 
would result In common good. 

Mr. Beckwortk. Senator Mead, I want to 
concur In what the others said about com¬ 
plimenting you. The thing that has always 
impressed me about you is that when you 
were a Senator representing the great State 
of New York, very, very busy all the time, 
as everybody knows you always have been, 
you were never too busy to accord the great¬ 
est courtesy to even the most unknown Mem¬ 
bers of the House, and those that you bad 
from time to time opportunity to meet. It 
impressed me very much, and I have told 
a good many of my friends about you In that 
connection. 

Mr. D 01 .UVCR. Senator, I Join In the en¬ 
comiums that have been heaoed upon you 
this morning. I appreciated your statement 
very much. 

Mr. O’Hara. Senator Mead. I share with my 
colleagues of the committee the very high 
regard and respect for you. I have been sit¬ 
ting here and listening to all of these trib¬ 
utes which have been paid to you, and know¬ 
ing your background as a baseball player, I 
am amazed that you have not been recom¬ 
mended as the commissioner of baseball. 
You are the only distinguished person In the 
United States that has not been mentioned. 

Commissioner Mead. Mr. Chairman, if X 
may Just express my deep sense of grati¬ 
tude for the—and this Is uncharitable—un¬ 
deserved encomiums that have been paid to 
me this morning, and for the patience with 
which you listened to me. If 1 msy leave 
with the assurance that the Federal Trade 
Commission will respond Instantly, and as 
effectively as we can, to your every request, 
and that we will try to carry out the law 
which you have outlined for us, and that we 
will try to be that arm of Congress In the 
matter of Investigations that It was In¬ 
tended that we should be. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, the rest 
of the committee have done such a wonder¬ 
ful Job of appropriating all the beautiful 
things that could be said that there Is not 
much left for the Chairman to say. But the 
Chairman assures you that I have the deep¬ 
est affection for you. and that I am more 
pleased than I can tell you about the won¬ 
derful way you have handled the case here 
this morning. 

All American Plan for National Security 
Traming 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CALirOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, AprU 9,1951 ] 

Mr. TORT7. Mr. Speaker, on April 8 
the gentleman from California tMr. 
WikDEL] made what I believe to be ill- 
considered charges against the propo¬ 


nents of national security training. It 
was somewliat of a shock to me to find 
a member of the Republican Party un¬ 
wittingly giving voice and official recog¬ 
nition to the insidious propaganda of 
the Communist Party. 

I should like to have answered the 
gentleman forthwith, because I felt it 
important that his charges be answered 
without delay. It seems, however, that 
the members of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee feel bound by precedent to domi¬ 
nate the argument in the Committee of 
the Whole to the exclusion of noncom¬ 
mittee members, who desire to carry on 
the debate as a debate rather than as a 
mere series of overly long prepared 
statements, having no immediate rela¬ 
tion to the phases of the subject which 
some of the members would like to have 
discussed. 

I have full respect for the older Mem¬ 
bers of Congress who have served In the 
House for a long time, but their willing¬ 
ness to spend all of their lives as Mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
their ability to get reelected, does by no 
means give them the omniscience that 
the seniority system tends to cause some 
of them to feel they possess. This is 
evidenced by the fact that most of these 
older Members have been in power In 
this Congress while this Nation was 
drifting into the precarious and confused 
condition which presently exists. It 
seems entirely possible that less fixed 
and inflexible viewpoints brought to the 
Congress by some of the newer Members 
might prove beneficial to the Nation, and 
In this I am, of course, not speaking for 
myself, except as one who would like 
the opportunity to hear what some of the 
newer Members think about some of the 
issues before the Congress. 

Of course, I recognize the heavy re¬ 
sponsibility carried by the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, and I 
feel that under his guidance the com¬ 
mittee has done a fine Job in endeavoring 
to hammer out a compromise likely to be 
supported by a majority of the members, 
and this without compromising away the 
more essential beneficial provisions of 
the proposed legislation. 

Now to get back to the speech by the 
gentleman from California, I will not 
repeat much of that speech, because it is 
available in the Record. I should like, 
however, to point out that on February 
12, February 26, and March 15 of this 
year, I called attention of the House to 
the formation of phony Communist 
peace organizations, formed for the ob¬ 
vious purpose of fighting national secu¬ 
rity training through the diabolical 
method of causing it to become identi¬ 
fied in the public mind with German 
militarism, and particularly with Heinz 
Ouderian, Hitler's chief of staff. 

From the standpoint of psychology, the 
association of ideas employed by the 
Communists is a tactic well known in 
psychological warfare, and make no mis¬ 
take about it, the Communist campaign 
against national security training is psy¬ 
chological warfare against the people of 
the United States. Obviously, the Com¬ 
munists are not interested in the legiti¬ 
mate arguments against national seoa- 
rity training advanced by many loyal 
Americans who are most certainly sins, 
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cere* but who are, in my judgment* mis¬ 
taken. On February 12* X said; 

Ihe Communlats we. of oourse. fully 
eof&lsant of fact that many good cit- 
iaene are oonoemed. ae we all are. over the 
loeoeeeit:' of requlrlztg our young men to 
apend eonsiderable time In the Armed Forces. 
They are seeking to oapltallee upon this eon- 
oem by using It as a pretense to contact as 
manv cltlMns as nnsafblo In order to snread 
«betr propaganda calculated to destroy faith 
In our Government, weaken our Armed 
Forces, and our determination to resist the 
aggression plotted by the impenallsts in the 
Kremlin. We can see the propaganda on the 
petitions, but we Icnow not what lies the 
Communists used to obtain the slgzuttures. 
We can well imagine that those who signed 
will be indexed and cataloged for future 
softening up by the Communists. 

Before coming here from Los Angeles. X 
received first a telegram and then a mimeo¬ 
graphed letter from this so-oaUed peace 
council. The communications denounced 
the draft and universal military training. 
They claimed that these proposals emanated 
from a Nad general, and were so obviously 
the product of the Communist Party that I 
Immediately forwarded them to the Federal 
Bureau of investigation. At the same Ume. I 
sent an investigator to the address of the 
so-called peace council. He found there only 
a locked door with a paper on the outside and 
the name 'Southern California Peace Coun¬ 
cil" written on the paper. Apparently, this 
Communist brainchild vras hastily conceived, 
and the nefarious propaganda was considered 
so important to the Communists that they 
started spewing It out before they had time 
to 0ve their infant front organisation even 
the outward appearance of legitimacy. 

The Oommimists are against national 
security training only in the tlnited 
States and other non-Communlst coun¬ 
tries. They are all for it in Russia and 
Kremlin-dominated countries, and this 
of course shows the sheer hypocrisy of 
their jposition. 

That the Communists set out last year 
to attack our prcqposed military training 
plan the label "Guderian” is evidenced by 
the telegram which the so-called South¬ 
ern California Peace Council sent on Oc¬ 
tober 27. 1950, to various candiates. in¬ 
cluding myself. The telegram reads as 
follows: 

Lev Angeues, Oaut., Oefober 27. f950. 
Bon. SAMun. Wiluam Yortt. 

Los Angeles: 

Current United Stntee News end World 
Report details plan devised by Nazi General 
Helna Guderian for universal military eervice 
plan calls for drafting all lO-year-olds re¬ 
gardless phsrslcal or mental condition for 2 
years training in military and key civilian 
Jobs. It would accomplish complete military 
control of American economic and political 
life. Southern California Peace Council In 
name of all peace groups this area requests 
statement of your attitude toward Oud- 
erlah plan now called Universal MUltary 
Service. 

GLXMrN. 

executive Secretary, Southern Cali- 
^mia Peace Council, 

As a follow-up to the telegram, I re¬ 
ceived a mimeographed letter. It read 
as follows: 

Re our wire of October 37 

(A bulletin of the Southern California 
Peace CouncU. 826 West Third Street, room 
SIO. Loo Angeles 13, Calif.) 

Tux GtnraaxAK Plah 

Uhlted States News and World Report 
(October 27, lOBO) reports on plans for uni¬ 
versal military service already approved by 


military leaders for pressntatlon to Congress. 
This plan threatens democracy at home and 
peace throughout the world. 

universal military service differs from uni¬ 
versal military training or selective service. 
Without going into details of other plans, 
here la what UlIT would do: 

UlIT wc^Ud conscript every youth of 19. 
regardless of mental, physical, educational, 
or marital status. Period of service would be 
24 with no exemptions from foreign 

service for youth mustered into mlUtary 
services. 

UMT would train only part of the physi¬ 
cally adequate youth for the military. Oth¬ 
er physlMUy adequate youth would be 
trained for service under the military In key 
defense Jobs. The military, then, would en¬ 
ter the civilian economy picture as a domi¬ 
nant force. 

Most youth aspiring to college would have 
to give It up until age 21 at least. A youth, 
entering school at 18. would be removed at 
age 10 for performance of his 84-month 
tour of duty. A youth cti genius, enrolled at 
an early age in scientific or medical insti¬ 
tute, would be removed from school at 10, re¬ 
gardless of his closeness to graduation. Re¬ 
move from school as a Junior or senior, he 
could resume studim only after his 24- 
month tour. 

Disabled youth (even to the point of being 
legless) and jmy^ally weak youth—even 
yrnffw t^Uy undeveloped youth—^would be con* 
scripted and plaoed In noncombat Jobe with 
military services or industry. 

It Is not an accident that UMT follows In 
carbon-copy detail those plans followed by 
Adolph Hitler. Presented as a plan of the 
American General Staff. UMT actually finds 
its genesis In the work of Gen. Heine 
Guderian, former Chief of Staff to Hitler. 
Guderian was admittedly employed by the 
United States military to draw up total 
mobilization plan, UMT. 

In its issue of Pebriiary 10, 1950. United 
States News and World Report detailed work 
done by Guderian, calling it “a blueprint 
to remove defects In a staff plan under 
which Germany lost two world wars • • • 
centralization of power In professional mili¬ 
tary bands Is at heart of the Guderian plan. 
There would be no layers of civilian author¬ 
ity between military and the President az 
Commander In Chief." 

On September 8, 1950, the came magazine 
reported Ouderlan's boast that h's plan is a 
Bible for American military offleers and is 
approved by President Truman and Gen. 
Omar Bradley. 

Universal military service is at best a 
pretty way of saying "the Guderian plan." 
Although United States News does not. in its 
October 27 issue, call UMT Ouderlan’s plan. 
Its earlier reports make sucb a step unnec¬ 
essary. 

WHAT TO no ABOUT IT 

The blueprint for total American fas¬ 
cism has been known to exist in Washing¬ 
ton for some time. Many candidates, some 
of them Incumbents, may choose to deny 
knowledge of UMT and Guderian's part of 
It. When aucb is the case, you can stUl in¬ 
form your candidate of the facts behind 
UMT which will face Congress at Its next 
aesslon. 

There is adequate time to so Inform your 
candidate and to secure an expression of 
opinion from him. There Is also time to 
react to his expression of opinion, time and 
opportunity on November 7 at the polls. 

There is adequate time to protest UMT 
and the part of General Guderian in its 
formulation. Protest to your Congress¬ 
man. the President and Cabinet members. 

There is also adequate time to tell your 
friends and nelghbora wherever they 
gather, in their bomee, churches, places of 
employment, to tell them of UMT—-the Gu¬ 
derian plan—^to organize and mobilize their 
aentlments against universal military service. 


The expenditures of this time and this 
energy Is vitally neoessary If we are do do our 
share in bringing peace to the world and 
defeat of UMT would be a seven-league step 
In that direction. 

The Guderian plan, once put into action, 
w<m*t stop In the United States. It Is a 
plan for domination of the world by a 
united States under the iron heel of a mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. Hlstmy has proved time 
and again that such a dictatorship Is not an 
end In itself, but is a means towards a 
larger end—^military conquest. The Gu¬ 
derian plan is proof—If such Is needed— 
that the American military machine does 
not intend always to stop at some Man¬ 
churian border. 

In this regard, the Southern California 
Peace Council urges that protests on the 
Guderian plan be accompanied by resolu¬ 
tions on the use of United States armed 
force In Asia. 

The wanton destruction of Korea—its 
people and its Industries—Is followed now 
by a 82.000,000,000 armaments loan to France 
for the purposes of building up the French 
Government’s "dirty war" Invasion of Indo¬ 
china for the purposes of supporting the 
corrupt night-club emperor. Bao Dat: and 
there are broad hints that American mili¬ 
tary might well be committed to Indochina, 
even as it has been committed to Korea. 

As the same time, we press Western Europe 
Into rearmament program, putting guns once 
again into the hands of Nazis, and forcing 
upon the North Atlantic nations a military 
combination under the leadership of General 
Eisenhower. 

These movee portend war. These moves 
can be halted by action of the people In 
pressing for abandonment of the Guderian 
plan for adoption in the United Nations of 
the Nehru plan. This is the central hope for 
world peace. 

THxmsntnnjw 

The very character of the United Nations 
would be destroyed If current United States 
efforts to bypass and undermine the Security 
Council were successful. In the words of In¬ 
dia’s Premier Nehru, such steps. If sucoessful, 
would make of the UN "an organization for 
war, rather than peace." 

All Asia is today up In arms against the 
military domination policies—the "new 
colonialism’’—of the U. S. A. In this regard 
and at this moment, India, with a seat in the 
United Nations, finds herself Asia’s spokes- 
znan against settlement by saturation bomb¬ 
ing of the problems which beset whole peo¬ 
ples to search for freedom. 

Through Sir Senegal Rau at the UN. India's 
Premier Nehru has proposed that the Korean 
War and all other conflicts in Asia and Eu¬ 
rope be mediated by the UN; he has proposed 
that such mediation can have real meaning 
only if the People’s Republic of China be 
seated in the Security Council and the 
General AsasomMy of UN; he has proposed 
that UN mediation can have real meaning 
only If.voice is given both North and South 
Koreans: he baa propoeed that the UK con¬ 
cern itself with conciliating the differences 
between the U. S. A. and the U. S. S. B. in 
approaches to the Korean problem. 

None of Premier Nehru’s proposals has been 
adopted In the UN. The peoples of all Asia 
are today exnresslng their desires for notional 
freedom. 7710 UN Charter guarantees the 
right to expression of such desires; the Nehru 
proposals would implement the guaranties of 
the UN Charter. American military might in 
Korea, Indochina, all Asia, undermines those 
guaranties. 

The Southern California Peace CouncU 
urges that the Nehru proposals he made 
known to every peace group, in churches. 
In homes. In shops and offices and that sup¬ 
port, In the form of letters end resolutions 
go to Sir Bcncgal Rau, India's UN delegate. 
Lake Success, N. Y. 
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We urge, too, that a stand on the Nehru 
proposals be taken by all Incumbent Con¬ 
gressmen and Senators. We urge, in thesa 
days before elections, that all candidates be 
approached by delegations and in meetings, 
that candidates be made to take a concrete 
stand on peace or vrar by an expression of 
support or opposition to the Nehru plan, by 
an expression of support for or opposition to 
the Ouderlan plan, now known as universal 
military service. 

In all Instances, the people must know 
what Is happening to their peace. Tell your 
neighbors, your coworkers, your organiza¬ 
tions about the Quderlan plan and the Nehru 
plan. The people can be organized for peace. 
Knowledge is your best organizer. 

ATTEwnow 

Armistice Day Is November 11. On this 
day the Southern California Peace Council 
will sponsor a work meeting for all indi¬ 
viduals and organizations interested In peace. 
Plans for activity of all In search of peace 
will be presented. A concrete program for 
fuU activity will be presented Saturday. 
November 11, 1 to 6 p. m., Park Manor, 607 
southwestern. 

’ After receiving the telegram and let¬ 
ter, I investigated the peace council be¬ 
cause it was obvious to me that it was a 
Communist-front organization. In 1939 
and 1940 1 was chairman of the Cali¬ 
fornia State Legislative Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and because of 
that experience I can usually discern 
Communist propaganda, which is in 
reality quite transparent to anyone who 
has taken the trouble to study their 
methods and objectives. My suspicions 
were borne out by the later activities of 
the so-called peace coimcil which I de¬ 
scribed in my talks referred to a few mo¬ 
ments ago. These activities included 
the barring of a newspaper staff writer 
from one of the so-called peace meetings 
because of the fact that he was seen 
taking notes. It is no coincidence that 
last Friday our own House Committee 
on Un-American Activities issued a re¬ 
port describing the activities of these 
phony Communist peace organizations. 

1 have no way of knowing why the 
gentleman from California permitted 
himself to be the vehicle by which propa¬ 
ganda spread by the Communist Party 
was placed in the Record of this House. 
The gentleman is a fine, loyal American 
and most certainly would not knowingly 
spread Communist propaganda. It is 
obvious, however, that he either agrees 
with the Communists and believes that 
our Armed Services Committee is fur¬ 
thering some kind of a plot to turn this 
country into a military dictatorship 
along the lines of German militarism, or 
else he is himself the victim of subversive 
propaganda. Those of us who favor na¬ 
tional security training are certainly en¬ 
titled to answer the gentleman by mak¬ 
ing it clear that we are not militarists: 
we do not favor dictatorship of any 
kind; and we are proposing an Ameri¬ 
can plan for national security training, 
our own plan, and not a plan suggested 
by Ouderlan or any other person of 
similar views. 

In his laborious attack upon our Army 
leaders, the gentleman omitted the ad¬ 
mirals, and I suspect that much of the 
classified matter which the gentleman 
inserted in the Record was nothing 


more than a rehash of the bitter recrim¬ 
inations over the unification program- 
recriminations which in the interest of 
national security and unity should be 
allowed to remain buried. The gentle¬ 
man accused the Army of circulating in 
the Pentagon a military analysis by 
Quderlan, and Inserted that analysis in 
the Record, but the letter of transmittal 
from the Historical Division of the Army 
says, in plain words: 

The solution outlined in Manuscript No. 
T-118 was evolved by Guderlan without 
guidance or suggestions from Army person¬ 
nel; Its distribution does not constitute 
endorsement of Quderian's recommendations 
by the Historical Division of the Department 
of the Army. 

There were times during my own serv¬ 
ice in the Army when I was called upon 
to see that histories were prepared of 
the operations of our units, in order that 
any mistakes might be subject to later 
study. It seems to me the Army Histori¬ 
cal Division would have been negligent 
indeed if it failed to study the causes of 
the failures and successes by both sides 
in World War n in order to enable us 
to avoid repetition of our own undiscov¬ 
ered errors which our adversaries might 
be in a position to disclose to us. or to 
discover errors which they themselves 
made about which we might have no 
knowledge. The analysis by Ouderlan 
would quite naturally be of interest to 
the military leaders of all nations, and 
I am sorry that the gentleman has seen 
fit to make it available to our enemies 
in spite of the fact that it evidently was 
classified by the Army in order to keep 
its contents from falling into the hands 
of our enemies who might desire to see it. 

This whole matter of divulging the 
contents of classified material is seri¬ 
ous indeed, and if the gentleman has 
served in the Armed Forces, he Should 
know better than to lightly divulge the 
contents of classified documents. Classi¬ 
fication of documents is a matter of 
consequence, and in many cases only a 
trained Intelligence officer is in a posi¬ 
tion to know the importance of keep¬ 
ing a particular document classified. 
Breaches of security can cost many lives. 

I am reminded of the shock I received 
when our wartime breaking of the Japa¬ 
nese secret code was made public. As 
one of those who regarded our success 
in breaking that code as a top-secret 
matter, I could not understand why we 
should put any possible future enemies 
on notice relative to weaknesses in the 
Japanese security system, thereby giv¬ 
ing them the opportunity to avoid simi¬ 
lar weaknesses in their own system. 
Whoever divulged to the gentleman the 
contents of the classified matter which 
he placed in the Record should be in¬ 
vestigated, and I believe this is particu¬ 
larly Important when one sees the simi¬ 
larity between the argument used by the 
gentleman and the propaganda spread 
by the phony Communist peace groups. 
We simply cannot afford a break-down 
of military security. The lives of too 
many people are Involved. If the docu¬ 
ments wore cleared, as to security, which 
I hope was the case, the gentleman 
should so inform the House, and that 


phase of the matter will no longer cause 
concern to those of us who dislike and 
fear the effects of breaches of security. 

Without going Into great detail, it is 
obvious from a comparison of what the 
Comunists claim national security train. 
Ing to be. and what our Armed Services 
Committee has proposed, that there is no 
similarity except that any plan for na¬ 
tional security training must, of neces¬ 
sity. Involve an obligation on the part 
of every eligible person to accept train¬ 
ing. or the plan cannot truthfully be 
called democratic and universal. The 
plan proposed in S. 1, as amended by 
our committee, is in line with the recom¬ 
mendations made by George Washing¬ 
ton, when he was President of the United 
States. The Legislative Reference Serv¬ 
ice of the Library of Congress has made 
a very excellent analysis and historical 
summary of universal military training 
and the problem of military manpower— 
Public Affairs Bulletin No. 90, I^bruary 
1951. 1 should like to commend it to all 
persons interested in what I believe to 
be an impartial survey of the available 
evidence both for and against national 
security training. On page 25 of the 
document, there appears the following: 

During the 7 years under the Articles of 
Confederation the same situation prevailed. 
A primary objective of Washington himself 
In supporting the new Constitution was to 
provide adequately for the national defense. 
His Idea was that there must at all times 
be a small professional army, but the pri¬ 
mary purpose of this army was to provide a 
nucleus for a national militia. “Although a 
large standing army In time of peace,’* he 
wrote in a recently discovered treatise, Senti¬ 
ments on a Peace Establishment, “hath ever 
been considered dangerous to the liberties of 
a country, yet a few troops, under certain 
circumstances, are not only safe, but Indis¬ 
pensably necessary. The only probable means 
of preventing insult or hostility for any 
len^h of time, and from having exempted 
from the consequent calamities of war. Is to 
put the national militia In such a condition 
as that they may appear truly respectable in 
the eyes of our friends and formidable to 
those who would otherwise become our ene¬ 
mies." (Washington, George. Writings of 
George Washington from the original manu¬ 
script sources, 1746-99. (John 0. Fitzpatrick, 
ed.) Washington, U. B. Government Printing 
Office (1931-44), vol. 26, p. 874 If.) 

Washington’s concept of the national mili¬ 
tia (1. e., a militia not controlled by the sev¬ 
eral States but by the Federal Government), 
as expressed in this document of 1783, runs 
thus: 

'Tt may be laid down, as a primary posi¬ 
tion, that every citizen who enjoys the pro¬ 
tection of a free government owes not only 
a proportion of his property, but even of his 
personal services In the defense of it, and 
consequently that the citizens of America 
(with a few legal and official exceptions) 
from 18 to 60 years of age should be borne 
on the militia rolls, provided with uniform 
arms, and so far accustomed to the use of 
them that the total strength of the country 
might be called forth at short notice (and) 
duly organized into commands. • • * 
They ought to be regularly mustered and 
trained, and to have the arms and accoutre¬ 
ments Inspected at certain appointed times 
(and) able-bodied young men, between the 
ages Of 18 and 26 • * * drafted to form 
a corps in every State ? • • to be em¬ 
ployed whenever it may become necessary in 
the service of their country * * • but 
no Independent ca volunteer companies for- 
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•Ign to tb« estabUslimont tbould bi toler* 
atcd.** 

Xt now appears that Washington's profes* 
slcnal army, established to be the nucleus 
of a nauon (that Is, a Federal) militia, wee 
itself to be a oitiaen army, a special fraction 
of the militia. 

On becoming President, Washington called 
upon Congress for a "uniform and effective 
system for the militia of the United States,'* 
pointing out the diminishing number of vet¬ 
erans of the Revolution who were well-in¬ 
structed omoers and soldiers. The only re¬ 
sponse was an authorisation to call into 
service from time to time such part of the 
militia of the States, respectively, as he 
should judge necessary. The States were 
unwilling to give up their control. A year 
later, in 1790, Congress authorised enlist¬ 
ment for a reg^ar army of 1,216 olBoers and 
men, to be formed into one regiment of 
Infantry and one regiment of artillery. 
Congress rejected in that same year the bill 
for a national militia, the Boudlnot bill, 
which had been the result of many years 
of study and collaboration on the part of 
Washington himself. General Knox (the first 
Secretary of War) and Baron von Steuben, 
who has been called "Washington’s one-man 
general staff.” Strictly speaking, the Boudi- 
not bill was not rejected: it was emasculated 
by amendments, and finally emerged as the 
*‘ldilitia Act of 1792” which stood on the 
statute books for over a hundred years. 

The Militia Act of 1792 affirmed the citl- 
sen’s obligation for military service, and the 
Government's power to compel such service. 
Section I provided "that each and every free 
able-bodied white male cltlsen • • • 
who is or shall be of the age of 18 years 
shall * * * be enrolled in the militia 
• • •.*' The value of the act for national 

defense, however, was vitiated by the fact 
that the "Uniform Militia” which it estab¬ 
lished was not a Federal force, but 18 sepa¬ 
rate armies under the control of the IS sepa¬ 
rate States. The Federal Government had 
to leave to the States all requirements for 
training, discipline, and Inspection. The 
Federal Government could call out these 
troops under certain conditions, but had to 
take what the States offered. It was not 
long before the States had granted so many 
exemptions, had suffered so much favoritism 
to develop in the choice of officers for po¬ 
litical reasons, had provided for no service 
of supply, and in general had administered 
their militia with so much laxity, that when 
the test of real service came, the militia was 
found wanting and fell into disrepute. 

The essence of the plan which Presi¬ 
dent Washington proposed is the one the 
proponents of 6. 1, as amended, wish to 
see adopted. We want a strong Nation. 
We want our citizens trained to defend 
the Nation, but we do not want a huge, 
permanent, standing Army which lack of 
national security training might make 
necessary for a period of indefinite dura¬ 
tion. Now, It is obvious that the Com¬ 
munists could not have made headway 
against national security training by 
calling it the President Washington plan, 
whieh it is. They were forced, for their 
purposes, to call it the Quderian plan, 
which it is not. The great wisdom of 
President Washington is once again 
demonstrated by the fact that the 
Eighty-second Congress is today finding 
it necessary to adopt the more essential 
features of the plan which he proposed to 
the First Congress. 

National security training cannot be 
considered in an abstract way without 
relation to time, place, and circumstance. 


As an abstract proposition, very few of 
us would favor it, but man has not 
evolved sufficiently or become sufficiently 
civilised to cosmose his differences with 
others without resort to force. To pro¬ 
tect those of us who believe in peaceful 
methods against the ruthlessness of 
would-be tyrants, it is necessary that we 
remain at all times prepared to defend 
ourselves, and it is for this reason only 
that national security training can be 
and is. in my opinion, justified. No hys¬ 
teria impels me to this conclusion. Sev¬ 
eral of the opponents of national security 
training have, during the course of this 
debate, accused the proponents of act¬ 
ing in an atmosphere of hysteria. It is 
a strange coincidence that hysteria, too, 
is a word always used by the Communists 
to describe efforts to discover them and 
nullify their influence. The proponents 
of this legislation are proposing it in a 
calm, deliberate manner, not as some¬ 
thing new. but something old which has 
been too long neglected. We cannot 
make our Nation secure by castigating 
our military leaders, many of whom are 
too disposed toward pomp and ceremony, 
and who most certainly suffer from some 
of the shortcomings ascribed to them by 
the opposition, but we cannot prepare 
our defenses or prevent war by destroy¬ 
ing our Military Establishment, much as 
we dislike some of its practices. Of 
course, in a way. I suppose we fulminate 
against our generals because we hate 
war, and all that goes with it, and our 
generals symbolize the fact that, no mat¬ 
ter how distasteful war may be, it never¬ 
theless hovers over us like an ominous 
black cloud. 

I had plently to say about the generals 
during my military service, but the fact 
remains that our generals have alwajrs 
guided our Armies to ultimate victory, 
and 1 take it we are all agreed that this 
is an Important measure of their ability. 
It probably is not easy for our military 
men. who bear full responsibility for our 
protection, to watch our political antics 
which some continue to indulge in right 
up to the brink of disaster. They would 
like to get on with the job, and some 
of them might harbor an impulse to 
overstep their proper bounds in order 
to acquire power and si>eed and direct 
our decisions, but I do not believe that 
there is any concerted Pentagon plot 
to make this country a military dictator¬ 
ship, and certainly if there were na¬ 
tional security training would be a mis¬ 
taken way to accomplish it. Civilians 
who have served in the Armed Forces, 
as have many of the Members of this 
House, and who have been subjected to 
military discipline, can certainly be de¬ 
pended upon to resist military control 
even more than those who have never 
personally experienced it. National 
security training will, in my judgment, 
cause our young men to be more at¬ 
tached, and not less attached, to the 
principles of our Constitution. 

The bill is, of course, not perfect. 
The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has announced his intention 
to amend it in a manner suggested by 
some of the members. I, myself have 


an amendment already drawn, deleting 
the provision of the bill dealing with 
segregation. I regard this provision as 
retrogressive and unwise. The bill is, 
however, essentially sound and capable 
of being amended in such a manner as 
to make it acceptable to all who believe 
in the principle of, and necessity for, 
national security training. 


State Bar of Texas **R0D Montli” Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the State 
bar of Texas has set a precedent in my 
home State through its January citi¬ 
zenship project, designated as "ROD 
Month”—responsibilities, obligations, 
and duties of the citizen. The "ROD” 
idea was conceived by John Ben Shep- 
perd, Texas, secretary of state and chair¬ 
man of the Texas Bar’s American Citi¬ 
zenship Committee. Following the an¬ 
nouncement of the idea in a speech at a 
Ban Antonio bar convention in San An¬ 
tonio last summer, the American citizen¬ 
ship committee, under the direction of 
Shepperd, began formulating plans for 
the State-wide project, the first of its 
type ever to be undertaken by the Texas 
Bar. My friend, fellow townsman, and 
distinguished lawyer, T. Kellis Dibrell, 
of San Antonio, served as chairman of 
the ROD subcommittee. 

Other committee members were: 
Roberty Storey, Jr., Dallas; Dalton Cross, 
Ban Antonio; Levert J. Able, Houston; 
Homer E. Dean, Jr., Alice; C. W. Kenne¬ 
dy, Jr., Crockett; George Grant Roane, 
Rosenberg; Byron Skelton. Temple; and 
James C. Watson, Houston. 

Slogan for the month was "Spare the 
‘ROD’ and spoil the country,” and its 
purpose was to encourage Texans to 
think more about what contributions 
they can make to democracy rather 
than what they can get from it. The 
program was based on the assumption 
that in order to perpetuate individual 
freedoms and to have liberty without 
hindrance, it is necessary to make wise 
use of these freedoms and liberties and 
to be responsible to them. The commit¬ 
tee also advanced the idea that as ef¬ 
forts are increased to build up the phys¬ 
ical defenses of this democracy it is fully 
as necessary to Increase vigilance over 
the personal freedoms of its citizens. 

Many civic clubs and schools over the 
State were invited to participate in the 
project. At the close of January. 1,500 
ROD programs had been reported by 
these groups. Speakers on these occa¬ 
sions were- members of both the junior 
and senior bar associations of Texas. 
ROD month received wide publicity 
through the press, radio, and television. 

The committee, in order to remind 
Texans of their responsibilities to the 
rights granted them in the Constitution 
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and BUI of Rights, prepared a bUl of 
responsiblUties which catalogs duties of 
allegiance, awareness, defense of rights, 
patriotic activity, education, propaga¬ 
tion of democracy, free enterprise, and 
self-reliance. The biU is thought to be 
the Urst authoritative statement of a 
citizen’s responsibilities ever to be draft¬ 
ed. and since it was written, approxi¬ 
mately one-quarter million copies of it 
have been distributed. A copy appears 
below: 

Bill of Bxsponsibxlitxxs 

We who advocate democracy as the best 
form of government for an enlightened and 
progressive people, enjoying as we do the 
blessings of liberty under the Constitution 
of the United States, do set forth this bill 
of responsibilities as a guide to all citizens 
for the preservation of Individual freedom 
and democratic government. 

1. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
render undivided allegiance to the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, to work for its 
betterment and perpetuation, to respect the 
sovereignty of the people’s government, and 
to defend the Nation against all its enemies 
whomsoever. 

: II. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
be familiar with the Constitution of the 
United States and to be informed as to what 
rights and liberties are his, and to iise these 
rights in such manner as is consistent with 
his own welfare and the welfare of his fellow 
citizens. 

III. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to defend with his life the rights and liberties 
granted to him and to his fellow citizens by 
the Constitution, to obey the laws of the 
land and aid in their enforcement, and to 
oppose vigorously any persons whose inten¬ 
tion is to transgress the law or to oppress the 
rights of others. 

IV. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to make honest, wise, and courageous use 
of the free and secret ballot at every election; 
to exercisd freedom of thought, speech, and 
worship; to protect the freedom of the press; 
to safeguard the right of trial by Jury and 
to render willing Jury service when called 
upon: and to perform all other acts condu¬ 
cive to the perpetuation of the rights set 
forth in the Constitution. 

' V. It shall be the duty of every citizen to 
protect and sustain the unwritten liberties 
and rights vested in him by custom and 
usage and to perpetuate the ideals of the 
equality and dignity of the Individual, upon 
which the Constitution is founded. 

VI. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to be active in the political party of his 
choice, and to be vigilant of the public olll- 
cers, to render all possible aid to them, and 
to serve in public office by appointment or 
election when qualified and when called upon 
to do so. It shall be his duty to strive for 
the selection of public officers of ability and 
upright character; and when holding public 
office, to serve in such manner as will sub¬ 
ordinate private or minority interests to 
those of the people at large. 

VII. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to achieve the highest practicable level of 
education, and to work for the advancement 
of education by supporting and Improving 
the public schools and by fostering the de¬ 
sire for education among his fellow citizens. 

vm. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to instruct his children In the principles 
of freedom and to spread the ideals of demo¬ 
cratic government at home and abroad. 

IX. It shall be the duty of every citizen 
to defend the right to buy and sell, to own 
land and < ther property, to engage in com¬ 
merce, and to work and earn a living wage, 
as a fundamental guaranty of the freedom 
and welfare of the Nation. 


: X. It shall be the duty of every oltizen 
to preserve an attitude of self-relianoe, and 
to use all legitimate means to achieve llnan- 
olal independence and security; to practice 
thrift and economy m his own affairs and 
to require the same of local. State, and Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

In order that citizens of Texas might 
take stock of their citizenship activities 
during the past year, the committee pre¬ 
pared a citizenship questionnaire called 
Were You a Full-Time Citizen in 1950? 
It was reprinted in many newspapers and 
one-quarter million copies of it have 
been distributed. The questionnaire is 
reprinted below: 

Werx You a Full-Time CmzzN in 1060? 
(Prepared by the American Citissenship Com¬ 
mittee of the State bar of Texas) 

Test yourself and find out if you were a 
full-time citizen In 1960. Consider only the 
questions which are applicable to you. The 
highest possible score is 130. You may type 
your citizenship nccording to the following 
scores: 110-130, superior; 96-109, good; 70-94, 
average: 60-69. fair, and below 49. poor. 

1. Did you pay yotu* poll tax in 1960? (Five 
points.) 

2. Did you vote— 

(a) In the July primary? (Five points.) 

(b) In the August primary? (Five points.) 

(c) In the general election? (Ten points.) 

(d) In your city election? (Five points.) 

(e) In your school election? (Five points.) 

3. Did you make a conscientious effort to 
find out something about all the candidates 
on the ballot each time you voted? (Ten 
points.) 

4. Did you attend— 

(a) The precinct or county convention of 
the party of your choice? (Five points.) 

(b) A meeting of your city council during 
the year? (Two points.) 

(c) A meeting of your school board dur¬ 
ing the year? (Three points.) 

(d) A meeting of your commissioners' 
court? (Two points.) 

5. Did you do any work in your party in 
1960? (Five points.) 

6. Did you serve on a Jury in 1950? (Five 
points.) 

7. Do you know— 

(a) vyho the two United States Senators 
from Texas are? (One point each.) 

(b) Who your United States Congressman 
is? (Two points.) 

(c) Who your State representative and 
senator are? (One point each.) 

(d) Who the State Governor is? (One 
point.) 

(e) Who the speaker of the State house 
is? (One point.) 

(f) How your United States Congressman 
voted on any major bill during the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress? (Five points.) 

(g) How your State representative or sen¬ 
ator voted on any major bill during the last 
session of the legislature? (Five points.) 

8. Did you write to your Federal or State 
representative or senator on any Issue dur¬ 
ing 1950? (Ton points.) 

9. Are you active in a civic group such as 
the chamber of commerce, Botary Club, Lions 
Club, Jaycees, American Legion. VFW, study 
or business club, PTA, League of Women 
Voters? (Five points for each with a maxi¬ 
mum of 10 points.) 

10. Do you keep well Informed on current 
public Issues? (Five points.) 

11. Can you list the BiU of Rights? (One 
point for each.) 

12. Did you attend church regularly in 
1960? (Five points.) 

13. Did you contribute regularly to the 
support of any church in 1950? (Three 
points.) 


^ 14. Did you contribute to a worthwhUe 
charity during the year? (Two points.) 

One of the first radio talks on ROD 
month was presented over the Texas 
Quality Network by Secretary of State 
Shepperd, with the introduction by Mr. 
Dibrell. The text is printed here: 

TQN Broadcast, Januaxt 5, 1961, Stats Bar 
ROD Month 

Mr. DmRZLL. In our present state of na¬ 
tional emergency, we have been asked to con¬ 
tribute our every physical resource to the de¬ 
fense of the country, we have been asked to 
forget such selfish interests as higher wages 
and shorter working hours and to pledge our¬ 
selves to the burden of higher taxes and 
longer hours on the Job. We are asked to 
help preserve our democratic form of gov¬ 
ernment through military preparedness 
which must be accomplished through finan¬ 
cial, mental, and physical sacrifices on the 
part of every person. Most of us have no 
doubt at all about the final outcome of a 
total war, should the situation come to that, 
we are confident that right would win in 
the end, that the United States and her allies 
would defeat the communistic aggressors. 
But right now here at home, how are we 
progressing in our small, silent battle against 
those of our citizens who have lost their spirit 
of self-reliance, unselfishiness. initiative, and 
industry and their sense of obligation to 
themselves, to others, and to their freedom? 
The lawyers of Texas have united themselves 
in order to intensify the battle against those 
who are in arrears in discharging their citi¬ 
zenship responsibilities. During January, 
which the State bar Texas Is calling “Respon¬ 
sibilities. obligations, and duties month*’— 
or in short ROD month—the American Citi¬ 
zenship Committee of the bar is launching 
a campaign to get every Texan to think more 
about hlB duties to his citizenship rights than 
about the rights themselves. Our commit¬ 
tee has adopted this project because we be¬ 
lieve that the light of freedom cannot burn 
forever without constantly being watched 
and rekindled by freedom-loving people. 
Many ROD speeches and programs will be 
presented during the month for civic or¬ 
ganizations and schools, and one of the first 
of these is scheduled for tonight by Secretary 
of State John Ben Shepperd, American Citi¬ 
zenship Committee chairman, who first ad¬ 
vanced the BOD idea in a speech at a July 
bar convention in San Antonio. Mr. Shep¬ 
perd, former national president of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
is well known for the citizenship work he 
has done as originator of Democracy Beats 
Communism Week, now known as the Glade- 
water plan, and as chairman of the 1960 
Texas H-Y Youth and Governme»t program, 
of the Americanism Committee of the Texas 
Department, American Legion, and of the 
Education for Citizenship Committee of the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. As chair¬ 
man of this first ROD project to be directed 
by the bar. 1 now present my distinguished 
friend and fellow lawyer. John Ben Shepperd. 

Mr. Shefpbbd. One hundred and sixty- 
four years have passed since the Constitution 
of the United States of America was written 
for a “by, of, and for the people’’ form of 
government. During this period, which is 
only a brief moment in the span of time, 
Americans have enjoyed a freedom acquired 
only after a small gn up of our ancestors 
undertook a perilous trip across the sea, spent 
many years of privation and tyranny in tiny. 
Insecure colonies and fought a war with their 
mother country. 

We Americans come from a sturdy stock, 
from a group of pioneers who were willing 
to risk their lives many times for the freedom 
of religion, speech, and action—the freedom 
which would give them worth and dignity as 
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iadlvldUAlf. Tbt aturdlnesB and itrengtb of 
tho flrtt Amerleon Mttleri become Innate 
Chorooterlettce In each eucceetive generation, 
end the history of those generations Is a 
series of epic tales of territorial expansion, 
odentlflo discoveries, important Inventions, 
economic and political growth. 

As we take a backward look over the post 
three centuries, we see In a vast panorama 
the growth of the United 6tates>Hi growth 
which began in tiny settlements on the Mew 
Ingland coast and spread at tremendous 
speed from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
and from the Canadian to the Mexican 
border. 

The growth was not reaUxed without hard¬ 
ships and adversities nor without wars. 

The American people have fought wars 
for economic reasons, for expansion, and in 
self-defense. We have also fought wars for 
liberty. 

Many moving stories, poignantly express¬ 
ing the desire and the will to ever be free, 
have had their beginning when our country 
was In war or on the point of war. Some 
of the most famous have lived through the 
ages and are Just as moving today as they 
were many years ago. 

Everyone knows the story of how Patrick 
Henry roused the colonists, who were on the 
verge of making a peaceful settlement with 
England, to open rebellion against their 
mother country, which hod grown to be 
tyrannical. His ‘*01ve me liberty or give me 
death” Inspired the colonial group, inferior 
In numbers and means, to a victory which 
meant a place for them among the free na¬ 
tions of the world. 

Our own Texas ancestors scored another 
victory for freedom when they fought and 
defeated their Mexican rulers who outnum¬ 
bered them 2 to 1. But Texas Independence 
was not won until such valiant crusaders for 
right and freedom as Travis. Bowie, and 
Crockett were killed at the Alamo, as fewer 
than 200 Texans fought 4,000 Mexicans led 
by Santa Ana. 

Out of World War I comes the story of 
a soldier whose dying words were, ”1 am glad 
I gave my life for the freedom of the world.” 

We now smirk at the statement that we 
have fought two world wars to make the 
world safe for democracy—but behind that 
smirk Is an inner feeling of sickness at the 
realization that neither war accomplished its 
purpose for long. We become even more 
sickened when we are reminded In the dally 
news that a third world war Is lurking near. 

It is Imperative that we defend our coun¬ 
try against commimism; It Is Imperative 
that we make an all-out effort to throttle 
the aggression of the malicious ezMmies of 
mankind. Through our concerted efforts 
we can set the world right again, we can 
suppress communism perhaps even without 
an all-out war. But when then? What 
(ff our personal rights and liberties granted 
to us by the Constitution? Will they still 
be intact? We have been enjoying them for 
a long, long time. So long. In fact, that 
we now take them os a matter of course. 

We have gladly accepted every right and 
freedom that the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights have offered us. How highly have we 
valued these things? What have we given 
In return for our everyday liberties? 

It hasn’t occurred to a great many people 
that with each right accorded xis, we have a 
corresponding duty. This fact has become 
very real to the lawyers of Texas In their 
dally dealings with legal matters pertaining 
to rights and responsibilities, and offenses 
ogMnst the rights of others. With the ROD 
program, sponsored by the State Bar of 
Texas, we want to awaken the public to their 
citizenship responsibilities. It Is with great 
concern that we as lawyers face the fact that 
an American man wlU engage in physical 


warfare to defend the country itself and to 
defend his right to vote, but be will not In¬ 
sure the internal safety of the oounWy by 
Spending sO minutes finding out smnetiUng 
about the man who Is running for district 
attorneys—and he will not spend another 15 
minutes going to vote for the qualified can¬ 
didate who could be of real benefit to the 
country. 

We will fight a war, but we won’t serve on 
the Jury without being almost forced to 
do so. 

We are willing to give our lives for our 
country, but we wlU not take time to make 
occasional visits to meetings of the city coun¬ 
cil or school board where vital issues affect¬ 
ing us and our children are decided. 

We will die for democracy, but we won’t 
take time to write to our Representatives or 
Senators on any controversial Issue. 

We are willing to serve In om country’s 
Army, but we won’t work actively on citizen¬ 
ship and Americanism projects sponsored by 
civic organizations. 

Too many people believe that their lib¬ 
erties are secure as long as the Constlttitlon 
exists. That is only pa^ly true. If liberty 
la to live, the people of the United States 
have got to stop looking at Government as 
though It were the Job of the other person. 
Does the business man wait for a friend to 
replenish the stock in his store? Does a 
doctor Just sit bock and wait for his patient 
to be cured nalraculously? Does a farmer 
plant cotton year after year In the same 
field and expect the yield to remain con¬ 
stant? Does a profMSor stay away from his 
classes expecting his students to learn his 
course by themselves? 

No; the business man looks after his mer¬ 
chandise, the doctor makes a great effort to 
find a cure for his patient, the farmer keeps 
up his crop yield by rotations, and the pro¬ 
fessor spends much time In preparing lec¬ 
tures which will enlighten his students. 

But what of the citizen and bis citizen¬ 
ship? Do we sit back expecting to have the 
liberties promised by the Bill of Rights and 
Constitution fulfilled with no effort what¬ 
ever on the part of the Individual? Tes, 
most of us do. We feel no responsibility at 
all to our rights. We do not realize that If 
we ever lose our liberties It will not be 
through defeat on the battlefield, but It will 
be caused by our failure to keep faith with 
them by fulfilling our duties as citizens. 

What exactly are our duties as citizens? 
To answer this question the State bar’s 
American Citizenship Committee has pre¬ 
pared a bill of responsibilities which is de¬ 
signed as a guide to good, responsible citizen¬ 
ship. During BOD mcmth the bill will be 
distributed over the State. 1 would like to 
read It to you. (Bill of responsibilities.) 

A bill of responsibilities such as this. If 
kept ever before us, will help us fight not only 
public lethargy and gradual dwindling of 
hard-won freedom but also against the tend¬ 
ency In times of crisis for rigid controls to 
put a permanent halter on the rights of the 
individual, which tendency Is fatal to the 
democratic Ideal. 

Representative editorial comment on 
ROD month follows: 

One of the most comprehensive and un¬ 
usual citizenship programs yet devised is 
now actively underway In Texas. * * * As 
the fundamental bools for this BOD program 
the Texas American Oltteenahlp Committee 
prepared a bill of responslbiUtles which was 
widely distributed through the Stote. A 
copy of this outstanding document is en¬ 
closed with this bulletin. It deserves the 
widest publicity throughout the United 
States (Citizenship Bulletin, January 1951, 
published by the American Citizenship Com¬ 
mittee of the American Bor Association). 


RECORD A190S 

’’Government for the people” Is the as¬ 
cendant political philosophy of 1951, with 
rnmions of Americans thinking only of the 
favors they can get from the Government. 
They are completely dlsmterested in the im- 
Idlcatlons of government of and by them. It 
is the purpose of the Houston Junior Bar 
Association, cooperating with the State Bar’s 
ROD program, to prevent the further spread 
of this attitude toward government before it 
destroys democracy (the Houston Chronicle, 
January 23. 1961). 

A ’’cltieenshlp score card” la being used by 
the American Cltlzenahip Committee of the 
State Bar of Texas In Its January educational 
pre^rams In civic organizations and schools. 
The score cord permits the individual to rate 
hlmsell on 14 points of good citizenship. 

* * * Some iwetty low scores might be 

turned In. even by recognized civic leaders 
and those who consider th«n exemplars of 
citizenship In their communities (the Austin 
American. January 8. 1951). 

How many Americana were fuU-tlme clti- 
zena In i960? Mot many. If the quality of 
their citizenship la based on a qviestlonnaire 
prepared by the American Cltlzenahip Com¬ 
mittee of the State Bar of Texas. * * • 

’The citizen, who can say “yes" to all these 
questions Is such a rarity be might be non¬ 
existent. (Beaumont Enterpriae, January 4, 
1951.) 

Thimqth the ROD month program, the bar 
leaders hope to arouse the people to Inform 
themselves better, and to think more seri¬ 
ously concerning their civic obligations than 
they have up to now. What public service Is 
more needed, or could prove more useful? 
(San Antonio, Tex., Express, December 27, 
1950.) 

Most publicity material that comes Into a 
newspaper office Is not worth the paper It is 
mimeographed on. But. despite the high 
percentage of stuff that Is absolutely un¬ 
usable. all such material must be opened and 
at least scanned. You have to scan It be¬ 
cause once in a while something worth while 
turns up In the mimeographed letters. Just 
such worth-while material came to my desk 
the other day from an organization that 
might do a lot worse, the State Bar of Texas. 

* * * There Is only one thing I would 

like to suggest to the State Bar of Texas. 
Wouldn’t It be better to make the BOD cam¬ 
paign not Just a project iot January—but a 
continuing campaign to lost all year? I 
think it would. (A1 Altwegg In the Arling¬ 
ton. Tex., Journal, January 12, 1951.) 

Probably no bettor way for self-appraisal 
of citizenship could be devised than the 
point system of the citizenship question¬ 
naire the ROD committee has outlined. 
(San Antonio, Tex., News, January 16, 1951.) 

Quotes from letters on the ROD 
month project follow: 

I returned a few days ago • • • and 

found on my desk the very Interesting com- 
mimlcatlons indicating the progress of your 
ROD citizenship program In Texas. Need¬ 
less to say. I am very greatly impressed. 
(John G. Cooper, Princeton, N. J., chairman, 
standing committee on American Citizenship 
of the American Bar Association.) 

The American Citizenship Committee of 
the State Bar of Texas, of which the Honor¬ 
able John Ben Shepperd, secretary of state 
of Texas. Is chairman, has prepared a blU 
of responsibilities for the guidance of our 
citizens. A copy of this excellent document 
Is enclosed herewith. • • • Members of 
the American Bar Association have long felt 
that too little emphasis has been given to the 
responsibilities of a citizen. The State Bar 
of Texas, through Its American citizenship 
committee, has performed on outstanding 
public service in preparing the enclosed bill 
of responstbllltles. (Taken from a letter 
written by the Honorable John C. Cooper, 
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Princeton, N. J.. to Tappan Gregory, editor 
of the American Bar Association Journal.) 

I received a copy of the bill of responsi¬ 
bilities today and 1 think it Is one of the fin¬ 
est resolutions I have read. (Taken from a 
letter written by Hon. John R. Sailer, at¬ 
torney at law In Elizabeth. N. J., to Vernon 
Law Book Co., Kansas City, Mo.) 

Thanks for the ROD month material and 
the bill of responsibilities. You are on the 
right track In an excellent manner. (F. G. 
Swanson, Tyler, Tex., attorney.) 

We had a wonderful talk on a ROD pro¬ 
gram last night. I didn’t realize that we as 
American people could do as little as we do 
and still think that we are doing our best 
as citizens. * * * I wish to take the oppor¬ 
tunity as secretary of the Azle Lions Club 
and as an Individual to thank the State Bar 
of Texas for giving us this most unusual and 
inspiring speakers’ material. (Jim Bob Na¬ 
tion, Azle.) 

This program you have this month Is cer¬ 
tainly one that can do much good. 1 would 
like to see all of the other clubs in this town 
use It at one of their meetings; also I would 
like for the schools here to inject some of It 
into their classwork. (L. E. Ray, Aransas 
Pass Lions Club.) 

We had a splendid address on BOD month 
and had distributed the citizenship ques¬ 
tionnaire to our membership, to the super¬ 
intendent of the Grand Prairie school sys¬ 
tem, the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and the Federated Women’s Club. We 
have had a number of requests for the bill of 
responsibilities. (Joe F. Cooper, commander, 
American Legion. Grand Prairie.) 

Thanks for sending enough copies of the 
bill of responsibilities for the pupils in my 
class. The bill is so excellent that I would 
like to have enough additional copies for all 
the students in my building. (Miss Jacque¬ 
line Pratt, teacher, Mission Public School.) 

We have presented ROD programs for the 
Rotary, Lions, and Klwanls Clubs and have 
given ROD radio programs over two local sta¬ 
tions. * * * All professors of business law 
at A. and M. College have gladly agreed to 
speak 20 minutes in each of their classes on 
the ROD subject. It is significant to note 
that by this channel, our program will be 
brought to the attention of 760 heterogene¬ 
ous students who will represent a composite 
group of the entire student body of this in¬ 
stitution. (Arthxir Stewart, Bryan attorney.) 


Maopower Waste 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or MX8SOUBZ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 Include 
the following article by Jim G. Lucas 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of April 9,1951: 

Twenty Thottsano Nonebsbntxals in 
D. C.—Servicemen Are Wastes 
(By Jim G. Lucas) 

(Note.— You’ve heard a lot lately of this 
coun'^ry’s manpower problems at a time when 
we’re trying to build up our Armed Forces. 
Manpower is a basic and precious commodity 
for the military—but it can be wasted. How 
much of that is going on today? Scripps- 
Howard Reporter Jim Lucas, a World War 
IZ veteran who spent 5 months in lEforea 
and is nationally known as an analyst and 
writer on military affairs, has recently com¬ 
pleted a careful study of the question. This 


Is the first of a series in which he sets forth 
his findings.) 

The Armed Forces have been pressing 
Congress for more fighting men, ever since 
the Korean War broke out. 

Yet the record shows that they’re wasting 
much of the manpower they have. 

Without too much digging you can count 
20,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines— 
most of them around Washington—^working 
In nonessentlal Jobs. Nonessential, at least, 
in the sense that they’re not what the men 
were hired to do—fight battles, man ships, 
and fly planes. 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 work in the Penta¬ 
gon. Another 1,900 hold public relations 
Jobs, and 13,000 are on recruiting duty here 
and all over the country. Another 1,350 are 
on or subject to ceremonial details here. 
Approximately 800 fly special missions out of 
Washington for high Government officials. 
Another 226 are running a correspondence 
school. In lesser degree, it’s the same at 
military command headquarters wherever 
they are located. 

Some of these nonflghters in uniform like 
their work and are good at their respective 
Jobs. But others are frankly embarrassed 
and eager to get on with the Military Estab¬ 
lishment’s main Job—which is the build-up 
of a capable, well-trained fighting force. 

ONE MORE SmsiON 

Twenty thousand men would give us an 
extra Army division. We could use it in 
Korea. Or it would give us seven heavy- 
bomber and 12 Jet-fighter groups. It would 
man six aircraft carriers the size of the Mid¬ 
way. with 2,000 men left over. That would 
be enough for a battleship. Naturally, it 
would be impossible to lump them together 
and assign them to the same outfit, because 
they come from all services. But the illus¬ 
tration shows what's happened. 

That’s only scratching the siurface. These 
20,000 men are the ones you can put the 
finger on and say ’’Here, Joe.” It doesn’t 
Include the countless thousands clerking in 
post exchanges and ships stores, in laundries, 
officers’ clubs, or in Army and Fleet post of¬ 
fices. For some reason, information cannot 
be published on the post-office roster. 

No one contends that the services these 
men perform aren’t necessary. The armed 
services must have post exchanges, laundries, 
clubs, and post offices. But a strong case 
can be made that these nre Jobs which can 
be filled by civilians or by men now rejected 
as unfit for combat duty. 

It does little good to check the personnel 
files. Because the records conceal—rather 
than tell—the story. • 

MOS DEVICE 

All services, for instance, employ a little 
device known as the MOS. MOS stands for 
Military Occupation Specialty. 

Theoretically, a man’s MOS is the key to 
his Job assignment. He may have several 
MOS numbers revealing he’s competent in 
several fields. 

In practice, however, the system is a good 
coverrup. A man may be listed in the MOS 
files as a machine gunner but given the Job 
of mowing a general’s lawn. The only way 
to find out he’s doing something else Is to 
watch him doing it. 

■ When I began research on this series I sub¬ 
mitted a nun^r of questions to all the serv¬ 
ices. Among them was one asking how 
many enlisted men were assigned to the 
Pentagon. After a week and a half an Army 
public information captain came up with the 
answers, warning In advance that they 
weren’t what I wanted because I hadn't put 
the questions properly. 

ZOUNDS BILLY 

*'There are no enlisted men assigned to the 
Pentagon as such,” he said, and he added, "1 
know that sounds silly.” 

He went on to explain that Army enlisted 
men working in the Pentagon were assigned 


to a number of paper units throughout the 
city and detailed to the Pentagon as "addi¬ 
tional duty.” As far as the records were con¬ 
cerned, however, they were stationed at Fort 
Meyer, Fort McNair, etc. A couple of en¬ 
listed men were busily typing while this dis¬ 
cussion went on. Before we were through an 
enlisted messenger deposited a sheaf of pa¬ 
pers on the captain’s desk. 

I’d also asked how many enlisted men were 
assigned as clerks, typists, cooks, messengers, 
waiters, etc. After each question the Army 
had written a big zero. 

I protested that I'd eaten lunch In the 
general's mess and seen six enlisted men—all 
of combat age—waiting on tables. 

"Probably true.” the captain said. "But 
that’s not their MOS. You’d have to check 
the file of each man personally. As far as 
their MOS is concerned, they’re doing some 
other Job. They’re probably carried as driv¬ 
ers of riflemen. They’re Just filling in as 
waiters. I’ll bet you can check every MOS in 
Washington and you won’t find a single man 
listed as a waiter.” 

THE MILITARY BIDE 

The services have some apparently valid 
explanations. One general pointed out that 
if we begin accepting 4-P8, ‘‘they’ll be on 
the taxpayer’s back the rest of their lives. 
Every one of them will qualify for a pension. 
We’d lose money in the long run.” 

The Navy said its policy was to guarantee 
a man 2 years of shore duty after he’d been 
at sea 2 years. As long as he’s ashore he 
might as well work at the Pentagon and save 
the Government that much. 

The Air Force says it’s trying to replace 
enlisted men with enlisted women, but is 
not altogether successful. 


Graio for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. aYDE DOYLE 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 19,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the Pil¬ 
grim is a worthy designation of a weekly 
church bulletin, printed by the First 
Congregational Church of Long Beach, 
Calif., of which church 1 am a charter 
member. It is one of the largest 
churches of that denomination in the 
United States. The distinguished pastor 
is Rev. Emerson G. Hangen, formerly a 
chaplain of the United States Navy. 
Each week in the Pilgrim, on the back 
page thereof, is printed some pertinent 
or appropriate word which has more 
than Just local significance or origin. 
The Pilgrim is mailed to me each week. 

In view of the instant and immediate 
need of this Congress doing something 
tangible and Intelligent and generous to 
the starving people of India, in connec¬ 
tion with supplying of grain during this 
time of present famine in India, I know 
that you and my colleagues of this Con¬ 
gress will be pleased to read these two 
articles herewith by Dr. John C. Ben¬ 
nett, in the March 11 and 18,1951, issues 
of the Pilgrim; and one by Dr. James K. 
Mathews, in the February 25,1951, issue. 

Dr. Hangen Informs me that Dr. Ben¬ 
nett, the author of two of these articles. 
Is one of the keenest Christian observers 
of our world, and one of the great theo¬ 
logians of our day, and is located at 
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Union Thocdogkal Bflmlnajry. New York 
City. Dr. Hangen further states that 
*‘Thls is one of the great issues of our 
day—a problem with which Christian 
people should be familiar.” 

Dr. Mathews is assoolate secretary of 
the Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church. 

The articles follow: 

IProm the PUgrlm of March H, 1061J 

Has ImnA ah Altxshaisvx? 

(By John 0. Bennett) 

PAST X 

What Is the alternative to conununlsm? 
That IB the question that has haunted me 
ever since 1 left India. Bverywbne 1 went in 
India that was the question that the moot 
thoughtful people asked. Many of them saw 
no alternative shaping up in their own ooun- 
try. Any alternative must deal radtoaily 
with the three great problems of moot 
lands: desperate poverty, oppressive land- 
lordlem, and polltleal eomipiuon. Nehru is 
generally admired but there la great diasUlu- 
sionment about the Congress Party. I am 
sure that the Indian people want to have a 
oonstltuttonai demooraoy and that they ab¬ 
hor totalitarianism, but I found many who 
fear that because of failure to solve eco- 
nomlo and social problems and because of the 
corruption that gnaws away at the founda¬ 
tions of government, communism wUl come 
whether they want it or not. 

1 went to India to discuss with Christians 
the Christian response to communism, but I 
had to admit that Christianity does not have 
a full economic program and that it is not a 
movement with poUtlcal power which would 
put such a program into effect if it had one. 
It is the responsibility of the Christian to 
try to find the best program on which Christ¬ 
ians and non-Chrlstlana can unite to solve 
the problems that drive people to commu¬ 
nism as a desperate remedy. But a small 
Christian minority cannot, of Itadf, create 
such a program, even though It should do 
everything In its power to aid In ite develop¬ 
ment. 

Are we deceiving ourselves? 

America may think that It has a program. 
But everything that we do presupposes such 
fabulous prosperity that our institutions and 
our advice seem Irrelevant to the needs of a 
very poor country. Also. Americans speak 
BO often as though they care only about free¬ 
dom, but freedom alone will solve no prob¬ 
lem. I often wonder why it is that America 
cannot make clear to the world that we really 
do care about Justice and secmlty as well as 
about freedom. I had to explain to Indian 
audiences that our actual institutions are 
better than our ideology and that we have 
had something like a social revolution in the 
past generation ourselves. If we were to 
emphasise all that we have accomplished 
In the interests of justice and security In re¬ 
cent years we would seem less Irrelevant than 
we do when we stress only freedom: but. 
even so, in this country we were able to be¬ 
gin at such a different point from India with 
its vast population. We should give all the 
assistance poeslble to India—-technical as¬ 
sistance and Immediate economlo help—but 
the task of creating an effective polltleal 
alternative to communism is a task for In¬ 
dia. and one of the greatest difficulty. I have 
organised my coneliulons about the situa¬ 
tion In India under the following generaU- 
aatlons: 

rint, the Communist movement at present 
Is not very strong. In fact. I was surprised 
to discover much less sympathy for commu¬ 
nism than I had expected. The Communist 
Party had shocked India by its use of violence 
during the years immediately after the war. 
It had to change its policy and it has been 
badly split. There are many ex-CommunlBts 
who know what communism Is and they can 


provide Insight about eommunlsm that is 
very much needed In Asia. 

We must remember that In India oommu- 
nlsm never did gain the leadership of the 
movement for indqiMndenoe. In fact, dur¬ 
ing the final years ot ttie struggle when the 
Congress was opposed to the war the Com¬ 
munists were on the side of Britain as an 
ally of Buasla. So the Oommimlst use of 
the drive lor xiatUmal independence—eo Im¬ 
portant today In Indochina, is not an im¬ 
portant factor in India. Thhi first generali¬ 
sation may seem to be a very hopeful one, 
but I warn the reader that it is the only one 
that can give him much comfort. 

€ommuni8m*s open door 

Second, the external conditions that In¬ 
vite communism are present In India. I 
have already mentioned them—poverty, 
landlordism, and political corruption. Th^ 
are not equally bad everywhere. I found 
that oondltlona are much more aerious, for 
example. In Hyderabad than in Travancore. 
In the southeast, laxnlne conditions are 
widespread. I spent some days in Madras 
and Tambaram, which are protected urban 
centers surrounded a famine area where 
people are slowly starving. I shall tell about 
one experience that helped me understand 
the way in which poverty, landlordism, and 
political corruption constitute a single 
problem. 

On a visit to the state of Hyderabad. 1 
found that In the villages there Is a civil 
war between the police and the Communists. 
The Communists do not control any villages 
fully, but they come out at night and make 
trouble. The villagers are often more afraid 
of the police than they are of the Commu¬ 
nists. The police tend to be more Indis¬ 
criminate In their violence than the Com¬ 
munists. I found that there are laws on 
the books which would rid the state of the 
worst features of Its old feudal system (thus 
removing the chief condition which invites 
communism) but that these laws caxmot be 
applied because the agents of government 
•re bribed by the landlords. 

Never before bad I seen the full meaning 
of corruption. It Is not merely a morally 
offensive accompaniment of government ac¬ 
tivity. It paralyses government activity If 
the vested Interests succeed in bribing the 
agents on which govenunent must depend. 
It prevents the necessary social changes. 
Corruption Is probably the major source of 
frustration because it prevents the overcom¬ 
ing of other sources of frustration. In every 
country 1 visited (Lebanon. Pakistan, India, 
Thailand, the Philippines) I heard the same 
story of corruption. This may be the factor 
which, more than any other, will drive peo¬ 
ple against their will to ccmimunlsm. What¬ 
ever may be Laid about conununlsm. It does 
seem to be able to cut through this appalling 
corruption, at least fmr a time. So, while 
communism is not xjopular in India, the ex¬ 
ternal factors that make for communism are 
there. 

[From the Pilgrim of March 18. 1951] 
Has India ah AnTOtNATivs? 

(By John C. Bennett) 

FAXt n 

Third. I found a very general tendency to 
take an optimistic view of Chinese commu¬ 
nism and of any likely development of com¬ 
munism in Asia. Asia has for so lozig been 
able to blame the west for its own ills that 
there is a natural habit of thinking that if 
only Asia la left to Itself it will do better 
than the west. In discussion 1 always 
•mphaslaed the fact that wherever commu¬ 
nism has had power for long it baa become 
Intolerably oppressive ^axmy. 1 explained 
the steps by whl<m this tyranny developed 
In Bastem Burope. But usually there was a 
response to this effect: That was Europe; It 
will not be so In Asia. Even though I 


■tressed the danger of losing national Inde¬ 
pendence because the way power Is cen- 
traltsed In Russia, there was not a very vivid 
awareness cf such a threat. Let me repeat 
that there was not much pro-communism or 
pro-Russlan sentiment. Also, there was a 
definite rejection of the Indian communism 
party. But there was this vaguely favorable 
attitude toward communism In China. 

Fatalism widespread 

Fourth. What distressed me most was a 
very widespread fatalism about communism 
among people who were opposed to it. This 
fatalism may l9e related in part to a fatalistic 
tendency In the religions of India, but it 
has Its chief source in the fact that the 
problems of the country are so desperate. If 
there were any alternative to communism 
on the horlson this fatalism would probably 
disappear, but I found no one who has great 
confidence in any such alternative. Com¬ 
munism may not solve any problem In the 
long nm but it does appear to have a solu¬ 
tion. It Is a movement that has a definite 
program related to the special grievances of 
people and a definite poUtlcal strategy for 
putting the program Into effect. It has the 
momentum that comes from successes In 
other lands, especially in China. It is now 
almost Impossible for Americans to under¬ 
stand how people anywhere can think of 
eommunlsm as a solution. For us it consti¬ 
tutes the greatest problem. 

I always emphaslaed, while In India, the 
Illusions in .communism and especially the 
sad way In which what appears to be good 
turns out In practice to be the entering 
wedge for overwhelming evil. But this kind 
of argtament Is much more convincing to 
people In the west who have much to lose 
In terms of economic opportunity and cultu¬ 
ral and spiritual freedom. How much do the 
00 percent who are illiterate and who eke 
out a bare existence have to lose? Talk of 
loss of freedom means very little to people 
who cannot read and who never travel far 
from their village or who. as refugees, have 
no permanent home. 1 can foresee a situa¬ 
tion in which communism will make a whole 
nation literate In order to Indoctrinate It 
with Its false slogans of hatred. But It is 
bard to make any such spiritual danger vivid 
In advance. 

This was the most difficult question that 
I had to face: Is It not possible that the op¬ 
pressive aspects of communism may be only 
a phase that will pass and that In a genera¬ 
tion or so the majority of people In a country 
that has a feudal background may be better 
off as a result of a Communist revolution? 

Will Communist tyranny pass? 

It Is easy to answer that question In New 
Tork, but I wish that more Amorioans had 
to answer it In Calcutta. I could point out 
both the uncertainty that any such perma¬ 
nent good might come and its cost even If It 
should come. The uncertainty woiUd be ad¬ 
mitted but about the cost l would be pressed 
with the question: Cost to whom? To the 
90 percent or to the 10 percent? When 
driven back to this point 1 would often say 
that, granted the possibility assumed In the 
question. It la still premature to decide that 
India cannot find Its own way to a construc¬ 
tive social revolution without having to rely 
upon the leadership of Moscow—an inde¬ 
pendent Indian social revolution that would 
prepare the people for opportunities that 
communism itself would deny them. But 
that leads us back to the original question 
of this article: What Is the alternative to 
communism? 

The difference between the west and the 
east Is that we In the west have so much to 
lose that communism Itself is our great prob¬ 
lem. In the east the strength of communlun 
Is the symptom of more urgent problems. 
It Is this different way of feeling about the 
Issue that causes the people of India to be 
S'* Indifferent to America’s effort to save Asia 
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from communism In Korea. I personally 
believe that effort, supported as It Is by the 
United Nations, is right. Also I believe that 
we must make military preparations on an 
adequate scale to ward off a possible Russian 
attack upon some other part of the non« 
Communist world. 

Causes and effect 

But all this military activity Is a way of 
gaining time to do more constructive things 
to counteract communism In the world. We 
are becoming so obsessed by this military ap¬ 
proach that we may forget these other tasks. 

As we think of Asia cannot we give less 
attention to deliverance from communism 
and more attention to deliverance from the 
poverty, landlordism, and corruption which 
are the causes of Asian coxnmunlsm? This 
Is far removed from the present American 
mood. It Is harder and more baffling than 
to make ourselves militarily strong. But 
If we do not place our emphasis here, commu¬ 
nism will advance In Asia no matter how 
great our military strength. 

At this moment when feeling runs high 
In America against all in other countries who 
do not see the Communist Issue exactly as 
it Is seen here. I plead for better understand¬ 
ing of the Indian position. 1 have tried to 
explain some of Its backgrounds In this ar¬ 
ticle. I agree with the criticism that Indian 
statesmen have some Illusions about Chinese 
communism, but 1 doubt If these ill\islona 
ace worse than the prevalent American Illu¬ 
sion that the Communist problem Is pri¬ 
marily a military problem. To return to 
America today is to discover here a strange 
Intransigence, a great narrowing of spirit, a 
growing inability to understand points of 
view other than our own. There could be 
no better corrective than for American Chris¬ 
tians to go out of their way to see this great¬ 
est struggle of our time as It Is seen In India. 

[From the Pilgrim of February 26.1951] 
Btoesd Food Is AnERZca’s Aesxnai. or Pxack 
(By James K. Mathews) 

These are days when we are preoccupied 
by wars and rumors of wars. But Christians 
must also be occupied with the ways of 
peace. Dwlng World War 11 the United 
States was known as the arsenal of de¬ 
mocracy. We have today an arsenal of 
peace. Will we learn to use it? 

America's arsenal of peace is her great 
store of food. Under the price-support 
program, the American people, through their 
Government, possess food stores reported to 
be worth as much as $4,000,000,000. 

Presumably our political and military 
leaders are aware that this is a great poten¬ 
tial weapon for peace. Recent grants of aid 
in the form of food to Yugoslavia and Italy 
would seem to indicate as much. Leaders of 
hungry nations know we possess this weapon. 
So doubtless does Joseph Stalin. But are 
we American Christians sufficiently aware 
of It? Will we Insist that our Government 
utilize this food as a nonmilitary measure of 
meeting our present situation? Rightly 
used. It can do much to preserve peace and 
at the same time combat the Communist 
menace. 

A major opportunity for us to use our 
arsenal of peace now confronts zis. The 
Government of India has recently ap¬ 
proached the United States Government for 
a grant of 2.000,000 tons of food grains, 
particularly wheat. This food Is desperately 
needed, but India, a dollar-scarce land, can 
ill afford to pay. It should be made avail¬ 
able as an outright gift, or at concession 
rates on extended credit. The right re¬ 
sponse promptly made by Americans may 
help to preserve peace and to assure the 
continued friendship of democratic India. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

India's need for food Is not well understood 
in this country. She has now undergone 
nearly It) years of shOTtage, although she has 
been fighting a fierce, and until recently a 
winning battle on the food front. Prior to 
1942 India Imported a large part of Burma's 
rice surplus. The Japanese Invasion cut off 
that source, which, due to continued dis¬ 
turbed conditions within Burma, has not 
been restored. The situation became so 
acute that In 1943 between 8,000,000 and 
5.000.000 Indians in Bengal died of starva¬ 
tion. American GI's saw thousands die on 
the streets of Calcutta. 

To meet these unpleasant situations, India 
has taken extreme and heroic measures. She 
has strict rationing and a careful procure¬ 
ment of food by government. Her rationing 
system has been called the most efficient in 
the world. Furthermore, India has em¬ 
barked on extensive land-reclamation 
schemes. These Involve clearing lands and 
draining swamps. The Saturday Evening 
Post. December 17. 1950, tells of the most 
extensive project in central India, the re¬ 
claiming of 3,000,000 acres of fertile land, up 
to the present rendered useless by a per¬ 
nicious type of deep-rooted grass. 

From natural causes India has been visited 
with additional leanness In recent months. 
In parts of the south, drought Is now In Its 
third year. In some other areas—Bihar, 
Crlssa. East Punjab, and some of northern 
India—there have occurred severe floods. In 
other areas locusts have damaged crops. 
Assam was visited In August with the most 
severe earthquake yet recorded. All these 
natural disasters caused a loss of 6,000.000 
tons of food from the country's already slen¬ 
der supplies. 

It is this deficiency that must somehow 
be made up. India proposes to do this by 
purchasing 4.000,000 tons from Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, and the United States 
of America. The remaining 2.000.000 tons is 
the quantity India is requesting from the 
United States on the most favorable terms. 

It Is the opinion of many Christians, in¬ 
cluding this writer, that the United States 
should make available this food, preferably 
as a gift. Here are some of the reasons; 

1. Because of India’s acute need and val¬ 
iant endeavor to meet It by her own re¬ 
sources. In her present circumstance of des¬ 
peration and our situation of abundance, the 
problem becomes, under God, a moral one for 
us. Our store of food grains under Govern¬ 
ment control Is variously estimated at from 
7,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons. It Is said that It 
Is costing us over $70,000,000 yearly simply to 
store this grain. Remember, India Is not ask¬ 
ing for aid as a gift; she does not wish to as- 
sume the beggar’s role. We should see the 
need and be inspired to give. 

2. Because India is a bulwark of democracy. 
Her constitution and tradition are demo¬ 
cratic; her leaders are democratic. 

3. Because such an act may do more to 
combat communism than many armed divi¬ 
sions. Our use now of our "Arsenal of Peace" 
may win the abiding friendship of India’s 
people. 

To make grain available to India will re¬ 
quire Oongresslonal action. Christians can 
register their sentiment on this question in 
Washington. Thousands in many parts of 
the country have already done so. Church 
people can write President Truman, Senators, 
and Congressmen. Christian bodies, such as 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, the Methodist Board of Missions, 
the American Board, the Golden Rule Foun¬ 
dation, and other such groups have gone on 
record by resolutions, favoring such action. 
But Individuals must act. and promptly. It 
Is a matter of life or death for many people 
In India. May it not be a matter of life 
or death for xis? 


RECORD 

The ConAieioB of UMT 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DEWEY SHORT 

or uiBSOuai 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Times-Herald of Monday, April 9. 1951: 

Tb» CoNruBioN or UMT 

The House has gone to work on Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s program to convert America Into a 
military state and has started auspiciously 
by compelling the Administration to abandon 
Its demand for immediate passage of a uni¬ 
versal military training bill. In theory, the 
measure has been shelved for study during 
the coming 6 months. More probably, it has 
been killed. 

At best. UMT would have been a confusing 
and contradictory project while the country 
was engaged In peacetime conscription and 
the creation of large standing forces. There 
is no connection between these two designs 
for the procurement of military man power, 
yet the Administration tried to serve them up 
in a single package. Universal training would 
have competed with conscription, so that, If 
there Is a requirement to prepare men for 
action quickly. UMT would have hindered the 
attainment of that end. 

At worst. UMT would have saddled on the 
country a permanent state of mUltarizatlon, 
In which the high command would have 
been vested with a claim over every young 
man as he came to military age. This sys¬ 
tem has long been in effect In Europe. It 
accounts for much of the great European 
emigration to the United States. Its mili¬ 
tary effectiveness may be disputed on the 
ground that the nations which practiced 
it were the losers in every great war. 

The sentiment of the House on this issue 
was BO manifest that the Truman leader¬ 
ship abandoned the project without a fight. 
The victory was the more striking In that 
the Senate, on March 9. had refused, by 
a vote of 68 to 20, to strike UMT from the 
military manpower legislation approved on 
that day. The Senators passed both UMT 
and a 34-month draft, beginning at the age 
of 18. 

THE PUELZC KmUED IT 

It Is clear that the House, on this Issue, 
Is close to the sentiments of the people— 
much closer than the Senators, who either 
have not been reading their mail or who, 
having read it, were too timorous to buck 
the administration. The recent Easter re¬ 
cess gave House Members an opportunity 
to get home and find out what their con¬ 
stituents were thinking. They returned to 
Washington with a knowledge of the peo¬ 
ple’s convictions, and the shelving of UMT 
resulted directly. 

With this proof of Its understanding end 
temper, the House may now be expected 
to deal firmly with Truman's thesis that 
he possesses inherent powers to dispatch 
troops to the proposed European army under 
General Elsenhower without let or hindrance 
by Congress. The Senate met this chal¬ 
lenge by passing an advisory resolution that 
he be permitted to send up to four divi¬ 
sions. after which he would be expected to 
obtain congressional approval for further 
levies. The Senators also proposed that the 
House act with them in the form of a con¬ 
current resolution. 

What the people expect of the House, and 
what we confidently believe the House will 
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do, to to speak with none of the Senate's 
equivocation on this subject. Congressmen 
iMve urged that the Bouse address itself to 
the problem through a Joint resolution, hav- 
ing the force of law. which would put It up 
to the Senate If the two Bouses were to agree. 
Zt has been further proposed in the Bouse 
that Mr. TTuman be required to obtain the 
permission of Congress before he sends any 
tro(^ at all. and that this provision be writ¬ 
ten into the pending conscription bill. 

We believe that this to the way to deal 
with the matter. TTuman and his military 
cronies have tried to steal the ball and run 
with It, and they should be brought down 
by a hard tackle. The President to even now 
proposing to start two divisions to Europe, 
without awaiting Bouse action. Be should 
not be allowed to get away with it. He is 
subject to the authority of Congress—which 
means the whole Congress, not merely the 
Senate half of it. The Bouse can warn him 
that if he persists in endeavoring to usurp 
powers not fully allotted him. it can, through 
its control of appropriations, stop him in 
his tracks. 

TBX OtD BCASB TBCBNIOirB 

The administration has sought to bring 
pressure upon Bouse Members by voicing 
veiled hints of impending calamities. 
Speaker RATBxntN descended from the ros¬ 
trum to hint that Russian troops were 
massed beyond the Manchurian border in 
China, ready to intervene in Korea or strike 
elsewhere. The Speaker referred to "a ter¬ 
rible danger and maybe the beginning of 
world war m.” TVuman confined himself 
to the delphlc utterance that Ratbubm la a 
nruthful man." 

Congressmen have freely asserted that this 
looks like the same old scare technique em¬ 
ployed by the administration countless times 
to Jam pet legislation through a reluctant 
Congress. How can Congress or the people 
know the truth? The administration has 
lied to them so many times that they are 
no longer trusted. If Raybuen and Tru¬ 
man hoped to profit by crying. "Wolf I” the 
strategy misfired. The refusal of the House 
to submit on UMT showed a skepticism which 
should be carried over to the related Issues 
of conscription and troops for Europe. 


One Hundred and Thirtieth Anniveriary 
of Greece’s Independence 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
appended hereto news reports from the 
New York Times and the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune of today on the parade 
marking the one hundred and thiftieth 
anniversary of the independence of 
Greece. 

This is an outstanding event for it 
commemorates a new achievement of 
Greek Independence, the triumph at 
long last over the Communist Invaders 
and subversives who were responsible for 
the devastating civil war Just brought to 
a close during this one hundred and 
thirtieth year of Greece's Independence. 
In World War II Greece fought mag¬ 
nificently against the legions of Mus¬ 
solini and Hitler and made a glorious 


record among all the free peoples. In 
their successful struggle against the 
Communist horde in the recent civil war 
Greece showed her enduring belief in 
freedom by refusing to be dismayed by 
disconcert^ Communist tactics and by 
the aid to the Communists of powerful 
neighbotlng states, and went on to ulti¬ 
mate triumph. The American people 
recognize in Greece a powerful aUy and 
a fighting friend in the vitally strategic 
Mediterranean area situated at the 
crossroads between Europe and the Near 
and Middle East. 

The friendship and cooperation be¬ 
tween the people of the United States 
and the people of Greece has been earned 
in common trial and suffering. It will be 
enduring through the years. The fine 
Americans who marched in the parade 
and the tens of thousands of other 
Americans of Greek extraction will keep 
alive in our country a knowledge of 
Greek history, culture, and tradition 
which will additionally fortify this 
friendship. 

[From the New York Tlmee of April Q. lesi] 
Futb Avzmnc Pasadk Raxls Fbbb Oribcv— 

126,000 Watch 15,000 Mabch m Pageant 

Xtocncmfo Globt or Past, Honor or Today 

Bellenic-Amerlean societies celebrated the 
one hundred and thirtieth anniversary of 
Greek independence yesterday with a Fifth 
Avenue parade that portrayed the colorful 
story of Greece’s history. 

Mayor Zmpelllterl was honorary grand 
marshal, leading the marchers up the ave¬ 
nue from Sixty-second Street to the review¬ 
ing stand at Sixty-eighth Street, where he 
was Joined by Greek dignitaries, other city 
officials, and representatives of the United 
Nations. 

There were 16,000 persons in the parade, 
and, according to the police, 125,000 specta¬ 
tors lined Fifth Avenue sidewalks all the 
way to Seventy-fourth Street, where the 
marchers turned east to the Greek Cathe¬ 
dral to receive the blessing of Archbishop 
Michael, of North and South America. 

A THBUEEFOLD OBJBCTXVX 

The parade had a threefold purpose. It 
was an expression of gratitude to the people 
of the United States for their aid to Greece; 
it protested the abduction of 28,000 Greek 
children who are being detained behind the 
Iron ctntaln, and it called for the reunion of 
the island of Cyprus with Greece. 

One of the placards depicted Cyprus held 
by British chains and asserted that "Cyprus 
prefers her poor mother to her rich step¬ 
mother.” 

As the parade drew to a close Mayor Im- 
pellltterl, In a brief address, praised the 
pageant, declaring that the placards repre¬ 
sent what a free people want for the demo¬ 
cratic people of Greece. 

In the parade were golden chariots of an¬ 
cient days, likenesses of Alexander the Great 
and Homer, elaborate floats with Grecian 
goddesses and scores of other visual re¬ 
minders of the glory that was Greece. 

Leading the marchers was 6-year-old 
Anastasia Vagionls. wearing a Royal Guard 
evzone with great poise, for this was her 
fifth casting In the role. She is the daughter 
of Nicholas Vagionls, general chairman of 
the event. Behind her marched mounted 
policemen. Thirty-one bands provided 
music. 

cosruMzs or many voours 

Costumes worn by the members of the 
various Hellenic societies represented virtu¬ 
ally every vogue from every province since 
the days of ancient Greece. There were old 


warriors with spears, and a relatively mod¬ 
ern military man on a gray horse repre¬ 
senting Oen. Theodore Kolocotronto. who 
was credited with Greece's victory over Tur¬ 
key in 1021. And there was a group of Greek 
sailors who came from Boston where they 
are preparing to take two destroyers, gifts 
of the United States, to Greece on April 18. 

The real show stopper was 20-month-old 
Katherine Slegrlst. of 615 West Eighty-fourth 
Street. She held up the parade in front 
of the reviewing stand when she burst into 
tears as photographers swarmed around her. 
Mayor Impellitterl called lor her and her 
tears ceased, but there was a new outburst 
when the photographers again approached 
her. Finally, after poelng with the mayor, 
she rejoined the parade. 

Earlier, Mr. Va^onto had eent a telegram 
to President Truman expressing gratitude 
for American aid to Greece and remarking 
that the march would signify "our admira¬ 
tion for the United Nations forces In Korea 
who are now fighting communism and for 
the Greek battalions, which In recent days 
were so highly lauded by General MacAr- 
thur and you. Mr. President, for tbelr heroic 
gallantry." 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
6. 1961] 

PAaADx Maeks One Httnsexd and TnxaTxrrH 
Ybai or GaxxK Librety —16,000 Mabch Up 
Fifth Avrnur—Amxrican Indians and 
Tbbxr Bagpxpx Bands in Line 
New Yorkers of Greek ancestry marched 
In a Fifth Avenue parade yesterday after¬ 
noon to commemorate the one himdred and 
thirtieth anniversary of Greece’s Independ¬ 
ence. The 15,000 paraders included many 
women dressed In costumes native to various 
Greek provinces and bearing Jugs and fruit, 
but also Incongruously, three bagpipe bands 
and a contlnaent of American Indlaus. 

The spectators, who were estimated by 
police at 125,000, crowded along the line of 
march from Sixty-second to Seventy-fourth 
Streets. They appeared not to notice the 
violations of the parade theme, and clapped 
heartily for the Indians and bagpipers, as 
well as for stately floats decorated with 
cheerful bunting, and municipal, school, and 
military bands. 

MAYOR MARCHXB SIX BLOCKS 

Anastasia Vagionls, 9, daughter of Nicho¬ 
las Vagionls, president of the Federation of 
Hellenic American Societies, the sponsoring 
organization, led the parade, which started 
from Sixty-second Street at 2:30 p. m. 
Mayor Vincent B. Impellitterl marched six 
blocks and climbed aboard the reviewing 
stand at Sixty-eighth Street, where he was 
Joined by Athanaslos Polltls, Greek Ambassa¬ 
dor to the United States: Alexis Kyrou. per¬ 
manent Greek delegate to the United Na¬ 
tions, and Anthony Poumpourls. Greek Con¬ 
sul General in New York. 

One of the parade high lights was a rider 
on a snow-white horse symbolizing Gen. 
Theodore Koloootronls. who led the Greek 
Army to victory over the Turlcs In 1821. The 
actual date of Greek Independence Day Is 
March 25, hut since the Greek parade would 
have coincided with the Easter parade this 
year. It was postponed to yesterday. 

Several floats In the parade were devoted 
to themes demanding that Great Britain re¬ 
linquish Jurisdiction over Cyprus and return 
tlie island to Greek control. Banners and 
placards stated that 97 percent of Cypriote 
residents had favored Greek annexation in a 
recent plebiscite. 

SECOND REVIEW AT CREEK CATHEDRAL 

The paraders turned right at Seventy- 
fourth Street and continued to a second re¬ 
viewing stand In front of the Greek Cathe¬ 
dral of the Holy Trinity. 819 East Seventy- 
fourth Street. A 33-man contingent of the 
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Greek Kavy formed the honor guard aorosa 
the street, facing the reviewing officials. 

Theee officials included Archbishop Michael, 
of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North 
and South America, and the Bev. (Basil 
F. Efthlmlou. dean of the cathedral. 

The parade was followed by a doxdogy In 
thanksgiving for the liberation of Greece. 
Archbishop Michael led the service In Greek 
within the cathedral. 


Packaged Thinking 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

or ZCABO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker. I 
was surprised and chagrined to receive 
the following letter from the fine patri¬ 
otic women of Caldwell, Idaho, and at a 
loss to understand their reasons for writ¬ 
ing such a letter until I read the edi¬ 
torial titled “Packaged Thinking" in the 
Washington Times-Herald of Sunday, 
April 8. 1951, which is hereto appended. 

Despite the fact that the United Na¬ 
tions has proven to be an instigator 
rather than a preventer of wars, has 
supplied a sotmding board for our ene¬ 
mies to besmear and slander us. and has 
become a roosting place for spies, 
tiaitors. and fugitives from the New 
Deal, many honest sincere people still 
give support to this iniquity because they 
have been propagandized into believing 
that the United Nations is the world’s 
last hope for peace. 

I trust that after reading this editorial, 
the good women of Caldwell. Idaho, will 
recognize the United Nations for what 
it is—an ineffective debating society to 
lull us into a false security while our 
enemies without and traitors within re¬ 
place our American system of Govern¬ 
ment with a militaristic, fascistic, total¬ 
itarian power state. 

IiXAOUB or WrOMEN VOTXRa or CALDWEL.!., 

Caldwell, Idaho. March 29, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN Wood, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. Wood: The League of Women 
Voters of the United States has from the 
founding of the United Nations whole¬ 
heartedly supported It. We of the Caldwell 
League, having studied the UN and watched 
current events affecting the UN during our 
3 years of organization. Join In that support. 

We believe that even if there were no 
atomic bomb the steady march of scientific 
progress makes Isolation impossible. We be¬ 
lieve that membership In a world organiza¬ 
tion dedicated to the elimination of the 
causes of war and implemented to settle dis¬ 
putes offers the only possible hope for achiev¬ 
ing mtlmate peace. By supporting the UN 
and such regional arrangements as the 
Atlantic Pact, provided for under the UN 
Charter, we Americans can safeguard our own 
Interests. 

There are naturally military risks involved, 
but no course open to our country Is without 
those risks. As wives and mothers we are 
all too aware of the possible suffering and 
heartaches that He ahead for all of us, but 
we know that by acting wisely now our lead¬ 
ers may not only reduce future suffering, but 
eliminate future crises. The present Korean 
war has brought suffering to many Ameri¬ 


cans, but Its shadow to small compared to 
that of a total war. 

We urge you to work toward the building 
of a stronger United Nations. We hope you 
will vote for legislation that will not only 
strengthen the UN and develop Its several 
agencies, but that you will support sufficient 
appropriations to enable us to meet our com¬ 
mitments under the UN and the Atlantic 
Pact and thus make them more than moral 
Instruments for peace. 

Sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Euden Darling, 

President. 

Mrs. John V. Walker, 

Action Chairman. 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
AprU 8. 1851] 

Packaged Thinking 

There has Just started up In this city of 
1,001 nights and a night of intrigue and even 
more by day. still yet another operation de¬ 
signed to press life, light, and Independent 
Intellect out of the American citizen. 

This latest one calls Itself **The Women's 
Clearing House for National Security," Mrs. 
Hiram Cole Houghton, chairman. Member 
organizations are: 

American Association of University Women, 
American Legion Auxiliary, American 
Women’s Voluntary Services, Association of 
Women of the American Farm Bureau. 
Soroptlmist, General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. National Association of Negro Profes¬ 
sional and Business Women, Association of 
Women Lawyers, Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs. Pilot Interna¬ 
tional. Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary, 
Zonta. It is instantly obvious that here are 
collected under a single dispensation, some of 
the finest and most useful women's organi¬ 
zations in the United States, superb in ac¬ 
complishment and purpose. 

But If It is one thing for the Women Law¬ 
yers to have their own special group, the 
Soroptlmlsts to have their affairs, the Amer¬ 
ican Legion Auxiliary to have theirs; it Is 
quite another thing entirely for all of them 
to be tied together as above indicated. 

The reason why, for the benefit of those 
ladies who may sense something wrong, but 
have not had time to dig into the details. Is 
that such set-ups produce intellectual robots 
Instead of citizens. 

HOW IT IS DONE 

Any woman who wants to see how that Is 
done should write to the National Industrial 
conference board, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
City, and ask for a copy of an article entitled 
“Packaged Thinking for Women,” by Lucille 
Crain and Anne Hamilton. 

You will have to send along 25 cents, for 
this survey is no free throwaway, undertak¬ 
ing In Itself to produce packaged thinking 
in disguise by opposing somebody else’s pack¬ 
aged thinking. 

All It does Is to analyze the way 10,000,000 
American women enveloped In some 21 organ¬ 
izations, were being subjected to thought 
control by a handful of specialists here In 
Washington, as of 1946 when the article was 
wrlttdn. 

Says the opening paragraph: 

“The political structure of American wom¬ 
en has the form of a pyramid. Its base Is 
10,000,000 federated women. They are rep¬ 
resented by 21 separate organizations. At 
the apex is the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee, seated In Washington." 

MAXING THE BULLETS 

The Joint committee. In 1048, was making 
the bullets, over at 1649 K Street NW., and 
the ladles’ clubs all around the coimtry were 
shooting them. 

Most of the deadly consequences, in affairs 
both foreign and domestic, were achieved 
without the rank and file ever knowing what 
they had done. 


Now. 8 years later, a feminine observer 
says: 

“This Women's Clearing House for National 
Security, my suspicious mind tells me, is a 
sort of marriage of the Women’s Joint Con¬ 
gressional Committee, which packaged think¬ 
ing first presented In Its true light, and the 
program inforifiation exchange, now defunct, 
also analyzed In packaged thlnkliilg. 

“My suspicion is that this is one more way 
by which Important women’s organizations 
are going to be used to reflect administration 
propaganda." 

PACKAGED THINKING TECHNIQUE 

Of course that Is probably an obvious pur¬ 
pose. More than that, the packaged think¬ 
ing technique can be further demonstrated 
with evidence and material at hand here at 
the Times-Herald In the form of exhibits 
furnished to this newspaper by members of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

For Instance, the blue-covered Job labeled: 
“How shall we strengthen the United Na¬ 
tions? Program outline and discussion hit 
on various proposals looking toward world 
government now before Congress and the 
American people.’’ 

Inside the covers there Is package think¬ 
ing, for sure, put together with all the slick 
silky style of the propagandist at his most 
deadly. 

COUPLE or SAMPLES 

Benton and Bowles, before Bill became 
one of the windiest of Senators and Chester 
a has-been ex-Oovernor of Connecticut, were 
never more razzle-dazzle. 

Members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs should Just dig out one of 
those kits and read It all through again now. 
A second look will open any Innocent’s eyes. 

Compare, for instance, with another such 
kit in gray and brown, entitled: “Briefing 
Session on Foreign Policy. January 28 to Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1961, Washington, D. C., and New 
York City.” 

Read, compare, and ask yourself how your 
own Ideas of the world and what’s In It got 
that way. 

Women’s organizations, like men’s, can do 
good when the members are in control of the 
programs, not when the programs are In con¬ 
trol of the members. 

Incidentally, packaged thinking is no spe¬ 
cial sin of women. If anything, men are 
worse. For as indicated by the devices and 
evidence above cited, at least It requires the 
most professional order of technique to get 
the ladles lined up. 

But as for the men, they have been lassoed 
by the millions and their hides nailed on the 
barn doors of the Nation with no trouble 
at all. 

Indeed, It has not even been the work of 
strangers. The boys have done it to them¬ 
selves. 


CalifornU-Arizona Water-Rights 
ControYersy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL HINSHAW 

or CALirORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVEB 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following: 

[From the Pasadena Star-News of March 19, 
1961] 

BacRErART or Interior Chapman Again Lines 
Up With Arizona 

The Callfornla-Arlzona water-rights con¬ 
troversy, growing from the Arizona Central 
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Valley project bill, has, as recently remarked 
In this place, begun boiling In Washington, 
and now Interior Secretary Chapman has 
added fuel to the Are by renewing his en¬ 
dorsement of the measure. 

For 3 years now Congress has been con¬ 
sidering this fantastic reclamation project, 
whose primary purpose would be to rescue 
approximately 160,000 acres of Arizona desert 
laud which were put under cultivation dur¬ 
ing the war-boom days of the early 1940’s 
and to supply water for an additional 100,000 
acres. 

To accomplish this, authors of the plan 
propose to build a mighty dam on the Colo¬ 
rado River above Hoover Dam; to build, 
below Parker Dam, four pump lifts which 
would raise 1,200,000 acre-feet of Irrigation 
water to a height of almost 1,000 feet; and 
to construct a network of aqueducts and 
canals for transporting this water over 316 
miles across Arizona where It finally would 
be used to grow ordinary field crops. 

Cost of this amazing project was esti¬ 
mated by the Bureau of Reclamation at 
$738,000,000 In 1048. Considering Increased 
prices of labor and material since then. It 
Is safe to assume original costs alone would 
be near $1,000,000,000. This Is five times the 
cost of the Hoover Dam, many times the 
cost of the Panama Canal, much more than 
the cost of developing the TV A, and far 
more than the cost of the proposed St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

Area to be benefited is all within the State 
of Arizona, and the project would directly 
benefit only 26,000 farmers. Interior Sec¬ 
retary Chapman reports there are only about 
6,000 farms within the project area and 
that of these, 420 farms contain 65 percent 
of the land to be irrigated. In other words, 
the project would give benefits of more than 
$560,000 to each of these 420 large land- 
owners, and tens of thousands to each of the 
other 5,600 farm owners. 

If Arizona wishes to defray the entire ex¬ 
pense of this project, doubtless It would 
be all right, providing Its installation did 
not take water away from California, where 
a greater number of people reside. But 
when the entire bllllon-dollar cost of this 
project Is to bo borne by the taxpayers of 
the Nation for the benefit of a handful of 
land speculators In Arizona, the matter is 
of serious concern. 

The Bureau of Reclamation Insists Arizona 
farmers who are to receive the water can af¬ 
ford to pay only $4.50 per acre-foot for It. 
But, on the basis of the 60-year repayment 
period proposed, the cost of delivering the 
water would amount to $18 per acre-foot an¬ 
nually, or four times the charge estimated 
by the Bureau. Here again the burden of 
costs would fall upon the taxpayers In the 
other 47 States. 

Former Senator Downey of California testi¬ 
fied last year: "Central Arizona land Is worth 
at most $300 an acre, but at $300 an acre the 
whole irrigated area of central Arizona, less 
than 600,000 acres, could be bought for $180,- 
000,000, and the 160,000 acres at stake could 
be bought for $45,000,000." 

The United States agricultural census for 
1045 lists the total value of all farm lands 
and buildings In the State of Arizona at 
$287,000,000. The original expenditures for 
the proposed central Arizona project would 
be almost three times that figure. 

No land should be reclaimed and irrigated 
by the Federal Oovemment at excessive cost 
to produce crops which are already surplus 
or which can be produced more cheaply else¬ 
where: water should be allotted from the 
Colorado on the basis of the most water for 
the greatest number of people; California and 
Arizona should obtain just and proportionate 
shares. Logic and justice argue strongly 
against a bllllon-dollar central water project. 
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In the Interest of National Unity, General 

MacArthor Shonlii Report in Person to 

the Gmgress of the United States on 

Conditions in Asia 

REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PBMN8Tl.VaMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10. 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just introduced a House resolution 
that conveys to the President of the 
United States that it is the sense of the 
House of Representatives that he, as 
Commander in Chi^f of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, should di- 
rect General of the Army Douglas A. 
MacArthur to return to the United 
States and to report on the progress, 
problems, and probabilities of the Ko¬ 
rean situation at a joint session of the 
Senate and the House of Representa¬ 
tives in order that the duly elected rep¬ 
resentatives of the people may be fully 
informed thereon. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
split today as to our policy in global de- 
fense against Communist aggression. 
This condition results from the fact 
that we have full information as to what 
the conditions are in Europe as pre¬ 
sented to Congress and the American 
people by General Eisenhower. 

This is not true as far as Asia is con¬ 
cerned because we have been denied a 
first-hand report from Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, who knows more about the 
Orient, the oriental mind, and our eco¬ 
nomic and military problems in Asia 
than any other living American. 

To successfully defend ourselves 
against world communism, we must have 
a united people supporting a world pol¬ 
icy which will not put all our military 
eggs in the European basket at the ex¬ 
pense of our reputation and prestige in 
the Far East. 

You will recall that during World War 
U, from the standpoint of manpower and 
war materiel, including $11,000,000,000 
worth of lend-lease to Russia, we pre¬ 
dominantly favored the European the¬ 
ater. leaving General MacArthur to 
achieve his miraculous victory on a shoe¬ 
string. To top it off, Russia was per¬ 
mitted through a 9-day participation in 
the Pacific war to claim equal credit in 
this victory. 

Today we have a similar situation as 
prevailed during World War II. with the 
policy of our Government favoring Eu¬ 
rope and very little consideration being 
given to the Far East which without 
doubt holds the solution to a lasting 
world peace. 

Let us examine the situation. It is no 
secret that the Chinese Reds, with the 
assistance of Russia, are assembling in 
Manchuria units of the old Japanese 
Kwantung Army which surrendered to 
the Russians, but were never repatriated. 
It is also known that with this added 
strength the Russians are not only re¬ 
grouping the Chinese Red Army, but they 


are training, equipping, and supplying 
them for future campaigns. 

In addition, it has been disclosed that 
In the deployment of this Communist- 
trained hard core of the Kwantung army 
at least a part has been quietly infiltrated 
to the south half of Sakhalin Island 
which is 40 miles north of Japan. 

To strengthen the communistic Chi¬ 
nese Army the presence of Russian jet 
planes in the Canton area, manned by 
Chinese pilots, reveals that for the past 
8 months Russian izistructors have 
trained hundreds of the Chinese in the 
handling of jet planes. While this has 
been going on, the Chinese Reds in turn 
have made available to the Russians the 
port of Tslngtao on the China coast, and 
three snorkel-type Russian submarines 
have been sent there to be used in the 
training of Chinese submarine crews. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not an alarmist, 
nor am I carrying anybody’s banner. As 
a Member of Congress. I feel it my duty 
and responsibility to recognize the sit¬ 
uation in the Far East. I feel that before 
we can legislate intelligently on our 
global defense, we must have that half 
of the picture which has been held from 
us. I repeat that only General Mac¬ 
Arthur can give us that picture honestly 
and completely. 

World war III, if it comes, will take 
every ounce of unified American effort. 
Therefore, every difference of opinion 
and division of thought among our peo¬ 
ple must be reconciled. 

The answer to the problem of achiev¬ 
ing national unity is to give equal em¬ 
phasis to the problems of Asia that have 
been given to the problems of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, this is possible only when 
you and I and every Member of this 
Congress have heard from the lips of 
General MacArthur the unvarnished, 
uncensored, and unflavored report on 
conditions in the Orient. 


The United States Air Force Fighter and 
Bomber Groups Are Hard-Bitten Vet¬ 
eran Outfits Which Will Go to Any 
Target on Earth With Atom Bombs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday. April 10, 1951 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 22 car¬ 
ried an article by Mr. Gill Robb Wilson, 
noted feature writer and aviation editor, 
with respect to the status of our fight¬ 
ing men of the Air Force now stationed 
in England. Among other interesting 
observations made by Mr. Wilson was 
one which had to do with the benefits 
which have: accrued through basing our 
Air Force training on the British Isles. 

In ItB deterrent effect— 
am Robb Wilson wrote— 
the command of General Johnson la acknowl¬ 
edged throughout Europe to have played a 
vital part in influencing the Soviet. 
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In commenting further with respect 
to this training, Mr. Wilson went on to 
sasr that— 

Seven hundred and aeventy erewi from the 
United States have passed through the hands 
of the Third Air Division slnoe its inoeptlon, 
and 1,600 crossings of the Atlantio Ocean 
racked up without accident. 

Mr. Speaker, this article is so timely 
and of such informative value with re¬ 
spect to the splendid work which our 
Air Force is do^ abroad that I am ask¬ 
ing unanimous consent of my colleagues 
In the House to extend my remarks and 
Include in the Rscord this article by Qill 
Robb Wilson, now aviation editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Wilson's article reads as follows: 

Trb Am WoELo—UmriD Statbs Auumt m 

BanAX»-~A DBTBsaBNT TO Rusau 

(By GUI Robb Wilson) 

ficmTSoam, England.—United States air 
power in the United Kingdom is organised 
lutder the title of the Third Air Division. 
Based on British airdromes in two general 
areaa. Bast Anglia and the IGdlanda, Ita 
mission has been twofold. 

In one case the Third Air Division is in po¬ 
sition to supplement British retaliation 
against sudden aggression, in the next case 
its mission la to train United States strateglo 
air groups In rotation from America. Both 
missions involve close coordination with the 
Royal Air Force and the warning system of 
England's defense. 

In composition the American outfit in¬ 
volves ao.OOO airmen and ofDoers who staff 
a general headquarters and xnaintaln the 
bases and supply depots necessary to serve 
the rotating bomber and lighter groups from 
brnne. 

Coounandlng the Third Air Division from 
headquarters near Northhold Air Base out¬ 
side London is llaj. Gen. Leon Johnson, 
former commander of the Fifteenth Air Force 
and wearer of the MMal of Honor for gal¬ 
lantry in leading the Ploestl raids against 
Romanian oil. Deputy to General Johnson 
is MaJ. Gen. J. P. McCkrnnell. and heading 
the big maintenanoe depot at Burtonwood 
and the supplemental one at Sealaud Is 
Brig. Oen. Robert Oliver. 

UWIUEa WASHINQTOW 

When originally organized by General 
Johnson in July IMS. the Third Air Division 
came under control of United States Air 
Forces in Europe, but subsequently was 
placed cTlreotly under the Chief of Staff of 
the Air ForcM at Washington. In the over¬ 
all plan of reorganization for European de. 
fense. the division is once again under 
USAPE. commanded by Lt. Gen. Laurls Nor- 
stad. 

In its deterrent effect, the command of 
General Johnson is acknowledged through¬ 
out Europe to have played a vital part in in¬ 
fluencing the Soviet. The Third Air Division, 
usually supporting medium-bomber groups 
(B-28’8) , still has big teeth. Its bomber and 
fighter groups are h^-bitten veteran out¬ 
fits which will go to any target on earth 
with atom bombs In necessity. Their train¬ 
ing over the oceans and free lands of Europe 
is not exactly of the primary type. MlU-alr 
refueling is, of course, routine procedure for 
both bombers and fighters. 

For actual practice bombing, two ranges 
are available, one at Helgoland and the other 
off the Wash on the east coast of England. 
Radar bomb scoring can be practiced on any 
target In free Europe and the same is true 
of photographic simulated targeting. Alr- 
to-alr gunnery practice and escort tactics are 
furnished by both the Third Air Division’s 
own fighters and those of the RAF. 

Oiwlng the usual S-month peHod for 
which any one bomber or fighter group is 


tratiMd under the Third Ahr DIvlaian, tta 
individual crews will fly a doaen of 

an average lO-hour duration. Boma of the 
pai Mi oMA nuiy be SO hours end othera but 5 
or less, but the average ia about 10. 

ONX THOUSAND BXZ BUNSUED OCIAN CHOasnraa 

Seven hundred and seventy crews from 
the United States have passed through the 
hands of the Third Air Division since its in¬ 
ception, and 1,600 crossings of the Atlantio 
have been racked up without accident. 
Slnoe OOA (radar) landings are as routine 
in European weather as they are abnormal In 
Texas, the safety factor compiled by the 
Third Air Division's training is remarkable. 

Until recently the antiaircraft defense of 
United States air bases in England was pro¬ 
vided by the British Army, but now the 
Thlrty-seoond AAA Brigade of the United 
States Army has taken over ack-aok respon- 
aibillties to secure training with the dlvlaion. 
Oen. Thomas Bandy, commanding United 
States Army forces in Europe, has Just com¬ 
pleted hlB first inspection of the Tiurty-see- 
ond Brigade—a vivid memory to the writer 
who followed the doughty general for a daya 
In the deluge and mud of an English March. 
Col. Mettlcus May, commanding the Thirty- 
aeoond Brigade, reports that his GI's and the 
Third Air Division's airmen already have 
been welded together in a working unit. 

Presently dispersed around the east 
AngUcan group of air bases—MUdenhall, 
Sculthorpe, Lakenheath. Wyton, and Bas- 
•Ingbourne—are the bombera of the Five 
Hundred and Ninth Wing of the Eighth Stra¬ 
teglo Air Force/ under Col. John Ryan. In 
support is the Thirty-first Fighter Wing 
equipped with Republic F-84B'8, under CoL 
E. H. Dunham, and an element of the Thirty- 
eighth Strategic Reconnaissance Wing. 


(^positioB to the St LAwrence Seiway 

ud Power Project Gomet From E?erj 

Nook end Comer of the Coaoiry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES L VAN ZANDT 

or PXNNSTtVANU 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker. It has 
been said without fear of contradiction 
that only 15 percent of our population 
will benefit from the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
but every American taxpayer will be 
called upon to foot his share of the bill 
for such an economic monstrosity. 

From every nook and corner of this 
Nation the newspapers of the country 
are protesting the construction of the 
St. Lavifrence seaway and power project, 
and the editors of these papers are 
speaking up for the 85 percent of us who 
will receive no benefits but who will have 
to chip in and pay the bill. 

Here are Just a few of the editorials 
from newspapers in various States who 
speak out against the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way project. 

(FTom the ludependexxce (Mo.) News of 
February 2,1061J 

EAPPBNfNas That Aitvot thk Futubs or 
EVXKT AMttZCAN iNDivmUAI. 

The country was prepared for a shock from 
Mr. Truman’s budget message. It got a 
sharper one than many had bargained for. 


The most ztiDctng part of the message lay 
IB the way domeetlo projeote were lumped 
with Hie defense effort. As a Wall Btreet 
Animal news eeeount described it. "Presi¬ 
dent Truman U putting the Fair Deal Into 
uniform. Ail the old fsmftiar ambitions; 
from the Brennan farm-subsidy plan and 
the 8t. Lawrence seaway project to estab¬ 
lishment of a Fair Employment Praotleea 
Committee and Federal health Insurance, 
were injected into the gigantic defense budg¬ 
et for 10Bl>62." 

IPtom the Dover (DeL) State News of Feb¬ 
ruary 1. 1961) 

Taxes Plus Bodnoxt 

The country was prepared lor a shook firom 
Mr. 'Druman'a budget message. It got e 
sharper one than many had bargained for. 

The most striking part of «ie message lay 
tn the way domestic projects were lumped 
with the defense effort. As a Wall Street 
Journal news account described it, "Presi¬ 
dent Truman is putting the Fair Deal into 
uniform. All the old femilisr embitlons, 
from the Brannan farm-subsidy plan and 
the St. Lawrence seaway project to estab¬ 
lishment of a Fair Employment Practices 
Committee end Federal health insurance, 
were injected into the gigantic defense budg¬ 
et for 1951-69." 

[From the Gloucester (Mass.) Times of 
March 3. 1661J 
SXAWAT SILUNXSS 

Whenever we want to write an easy edi¬ 
torial. we find the chance usually before tu 
in Washington's foolish dragging out again 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project. The 
project is to the front again, and it doesn't 
take any more thinking than It ever has on 
the pert of either writer or reader to con¬ 
demn it as a typical political way of wast¬ 
ing our money. 

President Tniman Just now tries to give 
some semblance of real need to the tboiight 
of deepening the St. Lawrence River and its 
connection with our Great Lakes so that 
deep-draft boats can navigate it by sug¬ 
gesting it will help our national defense; in 
particular, would allow iron ore to be car¬ 
ried easily from Quebec and Labrador to 
land-shipping points on the lakes adjacent to 
steel centers. All that doesn’t take away 
the foolishness of It all. It will be years be¬ 
fore we’ve really got to have those ores. 

[0Vom the Longview (Tex.) Journal of 
January 16.1961] 

Ma. IhUMAN, Youb "Deal" is Showing 

Every man, woman, and child knows that a 
new dress or a new suit can lift the spirit and 
bring a measure of new hope even to the 
downcast. 

President Truman knows this. Accord¬ 
ingly, he has dressed his F^ Deal program 
in a new suit—a military uniform—and has 
sent It on a fresh parade before Congress. 
The uniform Is flue, Mr. Truman—only 
trouble Is, yotir Deal Is showing. 

In your caU for a 671,600,000,000 budget for 
the next fiscal year and stupendous new 
taxes, Mr. President, your cloak of military 
necessity has been stretched so thin that the 
old Fair Deal program is showing all around. 

There’s the old Brannan farm-subsidy 
plan, repudiated by the people throughout 
the great Midwest farm belt; there’s the 3t. 
Lawrence seaway project which has previ¬ 
ously been rejected; there’s the old project 
to establish a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission; there’s the same old socialistic 
Federal medicine program; and, among other 
things, another jiroposal to get the Federal 
Government deeper into the electric-power 
business, and national meddling with the 
public school system supported by the States. 
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IFrom the Kingman (Kane.) Joiirnal of 
March 2,1961] 

No End to UsiXixes SpsNDXNa 

The current world crisla, which has come 
home with a bang to the United States, 
should have at least one beneficial effect and 
that is to discourage certain costly and 
highly dubious political schemes. But will 
It? Present indications are it will not. In¬ 
stead, there are those in high places who are 
using this emergency to foist their schemes 
upon the public under the deceptive guise of 
national defense. 

One such scheme—out of many others—is 
the St. Lawrence waterway, on which the 
Government would spend hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of dollars for Inland water transport 
facilities In Canada. The same thing was 
proposed in 1941 when we were told that It 
was a must and we would have to have it to 
win World War II. Now we are being told 
again it is a must and we will have to have 
it to win the next war. 

It is claimed that the St, Lawrence project 
would result in cheaper transportation and 
power. This is true only if a large part of 
the cost were charged off to other purposes— 
only. In other words, if Government sub¬ 
sidized the business with the taxpayers' 
money similar to the bookkeeping system 
now used on the TV A. 


(From the New Orleans (La.) States of 
January 30, 1951] 

St. Lawbencc Seaway 

Inclusion of the Sft. Lawrence seaway proj¬ 
ect as one item in President Truman’s budget 
has stirred proponents here and there to dust 
off their pleas for the gigantic international 
boondoggle. 

One such editorial the other day in a 
northern paper followed the theme of its 
caption, “St. Lawrence seaway—A defense 
must." 

Maybe they’re dreaming about what the 
seaway might do, if it worked, in world war 
IV. It’s a cinch it would have no defense 
value earlier than that. Quite likely it would 
weaken America's defenses by pushing the 
Nation's financial load to the breaking point. 

[From the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Okla¬ 
homan of February 8, 1951) 
CHEAPsmNG Patriotism 

With a measure of presumption and con¬ 
siderable brass the supporters of the long- 
debated St. Lawrence waterways project are 
now out with a declaration that their pet 
project should be completed forthwith as a 
measure of national defense. Of course they 
are ti 7 lng to make capital of a grave na¬ 
tional emergency. They believe that Con¬ 
gressmen who never have looked with any 
degree of favor upon the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect will support it now if they can only be 
convinced that the country never will be 
safe again unless their project is completed. 

With the St. Lawrence running exactly as 
it is running today the United States has 
won several full grown wars. And we are 
persuaded that the United States will re¬ 
main capable of defending Itself, even if 
the St. Lawrence Basin Is never Improved. 

[From the New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times 
of February 19, 1951] 

It Is difficult to comprehend how the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence waterway would be an 
aid to our defense efforts, but President Tru- 
man again recommended it to Congress. We 
won two world wars without It and engi¬ 
neers have estimated that its completion 
would require 7 years and it would be ice¬ 
bound for 5 months out of the year. The 
old argument was that the seaway would aid 
our farmers in shipping wheat to Liverpool 
which controlled the world market. Well, 
Llveipool controls nothing anymore and the 


amount of wheat which farmers can now 
ship abroad and the price Is fixed by inter¬ 
national agreement. 

[From the Newburgh (N. Y.) News of 
February 24.1951] 

Arouino fob St, Lawbemce Scheme 
We are not spending money fast enough, 
so we must go Into the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. Secretary of Defense Mar¬ 
shall tells us. This is the gist of what he 
says, even though there is a camouflage of 
national defense. The fallacies of arguments 
for this scheme have been exposed for more 
than a generation, but its backers seemingly 
never give up hope. 

[Prom the Norfolk (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch of 
February 20. 1951] 

ATLAmiC POBTS IN DaNQEB 
Norfolk port interests wisely are taking 
steps to organize opposition to the St. Law¬ 
rence waterway project which was pressed 
first by President RoMevelt and now is be¬ 
ing pressed strongly by President Truman. 
The opposition is based upon the fact that 
the development of the proposed waterway 
for ocean traffic into the Great Lakes would 
create grave danger for the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. The need for action on the 
part of the opposition arises urgently. 

[From the Pueblo (Oolo.) Chieftain of Janu¬ 
ary 17, 1961] 

Does President Truman Mean What He 
Says? 

In his report on the state of the Union 
and again in his budget message President 
Truman lays great stress on the necessity 
of refusing appropriations on nonessential 
projects at this particular time, when our 
program of national defense and aid to our 
friends abroad is so Important. 

But In his budget message the President 
also demands appropriations for projects 
which are not a part our defense program 
in any sense of the word. 

For Instance, Mr. Truman wants an appro¬ 
priation to build the St. Lawrence tidewater 
canal which would cost many millions of 
dollars with Uncle Sam to be asked to put 
up about 60 percent of the cost. 

(From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
February 4,1951 j 
Mr. Truman and Taxes 
Whatever it takes in the way of taxes to 
pay for mobilization as we go should be 
levied. And whatever It takes in the way of 
cutting back domestic civilian expenditures 
of the Government to equalize the burden on 
the taxpayer should be done. 

President Truman’s request for $10,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes, therefore, should be 
granted, because It will probably take that 
much more than we are already paying to 
meet the cost of mobilization. 

***** 

Or, if Congress grants President Truman’s 
request and authorizes the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way, the Government will be putting vast 
quantities of materials, labor, and money 
Into pontponable civilian production when 
they ought to be going Into war production. 

The Government, then, will be bidding 
against Its own war production to carry out 
Its postponable civilian production. 

And that means more burdensome taxes 
for all of us. 

Let us, then, pay that $10,000,000,000 In 
extra taxes without complMnlng, but let us 
as Individual taxpayers demand that Con¬ 
gress hold back the othor six or seven billion 
dollars that Mb:. Truman will ask until he 
demonstrates that his administration Is will¬ 
ing to make the same kind of sacrifice that 
he demands of us. 
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The Crime Probe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNV. BEAMER 

OF XNDUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following news article 
from the Indianapolis Star of March 27, 
1951. It pertains to the demand on the 
part of the people in my district to have 
the estimable work of the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee continued: 

Kokomo Petition Urges United States 
CRIME Probe Continue 

Kokomo, Ind.—A factory foreman’s letter 
urging longer life for the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee snowballed within a few hours Into 
a petition asking Indiana Congressmen to 
help keep the committee's probe going. 

Representative John V. Beamer announced 
at Washington yesterday he had received a 
petition signed by 60 Kokomo residents. 

It asked that “you do all that is possible 
to keep in effect the Kefauver crime-investi¬ 
gating committee.’’ 

It was sent by Fred E. Parker, a Chrysler 
Corp. foreman, who said it was “the first 
time I'd ever written anybody about any¬ 
thing.’’ 

Before mailing it he showed It to a few 
friends, who immediately wanted to sign it 
and have their friends sign it. too. Parker 
said he did not solicit any signatures. 

Copies of the letter also were sent to 
Indiana’s two Senators, William E. Jenneb 
and Homer E. Capehart. 

Beamer said it was the first formal Hoosler 
expression of approval of the Kefauver 
Investigation. 


To the Point of Absurdity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Reporter-Dispatch, White Plains, 
N. Y., for February 21, 1951 ; 

To THE POINT OF ABSURDITY 

Although many of us abhor wire tapping 
and all that It connotes, the fact Is being 
brought home more and more clearly that— 
under court authorization—it contains more 
benefits to society than fundamental harm. 

We are learning that, if wire tapping can 
embarrass law violators without harming 
honest citizens, it should be used. 

We are beginning to recognize that. If a 
wire tap can confound a traitor to our coun¬ 
try, we should not hesitate to give preference 
to bur country and what it stands for rather 
than to a person who would betray our Na¬ 
tion and its freedoms. 

Congress right now finds Itself confronted 
with that very choice. It is unpleasant, 
certainly, to think of legalizing wire tapping. 
Nobody would argue wire tapping Is a nice 
thing to do. Yet nobody would hesitate to 
confess that catching and prosecuting crimi¬ 
nals Is not a nice business, either. 
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Wire tapping that haa been authorleed by 
the cotmty court has been effective aa a tool 
of law enforcement. It haa ripped out tele¬ 
phone aervlee from himdreda of plaeas dla- 
covered to be violating the law. It haa 
stopped what waa described as an interstate 
gambling information seorvioe in Yonkers. 

In the national pleture, the Judith Coplon 
spy case dramatlaed the embarrassment that 
came to the prosecution because it could not 
use wire-tapping evidence. A higher court 
held the evidence thus obtained to be il¬ 
legal. The court ordered a new trial* while 
declaring that the girl’s guUt waa plain. 

The court suggested to Congress that legal¬ 
isation of limited offlcial wire tapping would 
obviate such a paradox as it found itself in. 

One of the primary rules for any govern¬ 
ment—particularly for our Federal Oovern- 
ment—is not to permit itself to become a 
darned fool. There is no need to stymie the 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
so that the criminal gentry always have an 
upper hand. There is no reason for giving 
traitorously inclined persons an advantage 
over and beyond that vhich accrues to decent 
dtiaens. 

The FBI has been entrusted to protect 
national security. It deserves to have the 
tools and the laws to enable it to do a good 
Job. 

The bill now in Congress. B. B. 479. by 
Representative KsmntB B. Ejutoko, of New 
York State, shoxild become law without too 
much delay. It incorporates safeguards to 
honest cltlaens. We share Congressman 
Kbatxmo’s suggestion to Congress that our 
present inhibitions in trying to protect our¬ 
selves against treason are “certainly carry¬ 
ing the right of privacy to an absurd and 
ridictUoua length.** 

We believe, aa icr. Kasxxna does, that “no 
nation can survive which does not meet prob. 
lems threatening its very CKlstmce with m(»re 
realism than this.'* 


Lettori From Korem 


EXTENSION OB REBCARKS 

HON.S.J.CRUMPACKER,JR. 

or XNDIAWA 

IN THB BOUSE OF BEPBBSBNTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10,1951 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. BAr. Speaker, 
yesterday the gentleman from Illinois 
CB£r. Psxci] made some remarks in re¬ 
gard to two letters from soldiers in Korea, 
which have been inserted in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Rscord. The first by the gen¬ 
tleman from Michigan EBlr. Binnett] on 
March 18. and the second inserted by 
myself on April 5. The gentleman from 
Illinois calls attention to the almost 
identical language of these two letters 
and attributes the similarity to some 
deep, dark Communist plot to under¬ 
mine the morale of our troops in Korea, 
and demands that the Army immedi¬ 
ately conduct an investigation into the 
source of these letters. I wish to state 
first, that I had no idea at the time I 
inserted this letter into the Rscoao ihat 
another letter containing almost iden¬ 
tical language had previously been in¬ 
serted. However, since having this 
called to my attention I have conducted 
a little research into the matter and 
think possibly that I have an exphma- 
tion for the similarity which is a little 


less slBlster than that suggested by the 
gentleman from lUinoia. I find that the 
writers of both letters are assigned to 
the same unit—an Engineer detach¬ 
ment. One is a corporal and the other 
a private first class. I also learned that 
five men in this imit got together and 
composed the letter in Question and then 
sent it to five different papers in different 
parts of the country. 

However. It seems to me that this is 
not the important issue raised by these 
letters. Irrespective of what their origi¬ 
nal source might be. I have read the 
reports of the propaganda campaign 
which the Communists are waging 
against our forces in Korea, much of it 
aimed at undermining our morale by 
raising the very questions posed in these 
two letters. One of the strange quirks 
of the mUitary mind is that they some¬ 
times seem to think that they can main¬ 
tain morale within military units sub¬ 
ject to such attacks by somehow or other 
insulating them from the propaganda. 
Buch an effort is foredoomed to failure, 
because the enemy will always succeed 
in planting the seed of dissatisfaction. 
The only effective way to oope with such 
propaganda is to keep the forces in ques¬ 
tion well supplied with answers to all 
the questions which the enemy raises. 
If there are no satisfactory answers^ bad 
morale is botmd to result. 

This gets me back to my original pur¬ 
pose for Inserting the letter in the Rio- 
osD. It seems to me that the questions 
raised in the letter ^ould be answered. 
We cannot expect to draft men and send 
them to fight and possibly die for us in 
Korea and then refuse to tell them why 
we are doing so and what our purpose 
is in fighting such a war. I inserted the 
letter in the Ricoao because I f^t that 
the questions raised in it Should be and 
must be answered to the satisfaction 
not only of Corporal Case but of every 
other man in imiform in Korea. I also 
felt that I did not myself know any sat¬ 
isfactory answers to these questions, and 
if anyone did know it would have to be 
here in Washington. It was my hope 
that by my insertion of the letter in the 
Ricoso it might come to the attention 
of some authority here in Washington 
who felt he knew the answers and would 
accept the corporal's challenge to write 
him and give him satisfactory explana¬ 
tions. 

The answer certainly is not to have 
the Army investigate into the matter 
with the view that It is some sort of a 
Communist plot. Buch investigations 
would usually better be described as in¬ 
quisitions. generally serving only to ag¬ 
gravate the morale problem rather than 
to rectify it. We have only to remem¬ 
ber the statement issued by a supposedly 
responsible military olBcial at the Lack¬ 
land Air Force Base in Texas last Jan¬ 
uary. attributing the reports of over¬ 
crowding and bad organisation at that 
base to some sort of a subversive plot. 

I would like to state further that I 
feel that Corporal Case has every right 
to be dissatisfied with the way in which 
he has been treated by the so-called 
freedom-loving Nation. He was drafted 
at the age of lb and taken out of high 


school before the oomi^ettonof his high- 
school course, sometlae about the end of 
World Warn. After spendiBg 8 Mi years 
in service, including a tour of duty in 
Germany, and after having managed to 
complete his high-school course via a 
correspondence school while in service, 
he was discharged tram the Army with 
the understanding that he would go into 
the inactive Reserves and not be recalled 
except in ease of a national emergency. 
He then attempted to further his educa¬ 
tion and entered Indtana Uhivereity. 
After barely 1 year in the university, he 
was again recalled to active military 
service last September 18 months before 
the national emergency had been de¬ 
clared by President Truman. I say that 
as an American ettisen and as a man in 
uniform against his will, hs has every 
right to ask these questions and he like¬ 
wise has every right to receive satisfac¬ 
tory answers. 

Jgstiee DepsilBMBt EnforcensRl ol iiie 

Antimoiiopoly Laws Faulty and In¬ 
jurious 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HOkCAUmNSHAV 

or OAUVOUIXA 

IN THB BOUSE OF BBPBBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday* April 10,1951 

BIT. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, every¬ 
body complains about monopoly and 
critlelses the laws now on the books for 
failure to curb the evil, but nobody ever 
does anything effective about it. Elabo¬ 
rate and expensive investigations about 
monopoly are conducted, usually ending 
in the rediscovery that a small number 
of corporations control a great portion 
of business, that over the years the num¬ 
ber of individual proprietors has de¬ 
creased, that wealth is concentrated and 
is growing more so, that prices are con¬ 
trolled and yet have risen, and so on. 
Tjie Investigations generally end with 
recommendations that something ought 
to be done, that bigness is' ^ and should 
be prohibited, that fines should be in¬ 
creased, that more money should be ap- 
proxniated for the enforeement of the 
antitrust laws, that consent decrees 
should not be made, that corporations 
should be required to have licenses from 
the Federal Government, and so on. 
Blore economic books are written based 
on the material gathered in the investi- 
gattons; more and more money Is ap¬ 
propriated; but the evil of monopoly 
continues and grows. As the Subcom¬ 
mittee on the Study of Monopoly of this 
House has stated, **Inve8tigation8 of 
monopoly have not been lacking in re¬ 
cent yean, but inquiries in this field 
which have had as their aim concrete 
teghlation have been few." (Hearings 
before the Subcommittee on Study of 
Bfonopoly Power, of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, serial NO. 14. part 1, p. ill.) 

1 have ree^ved a letter from Bfr. Harry 
C. Arthur, Ji.. a eonstitttent who la an 
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Independent exhibitor engaged in the 
motion picture theater business, describ¬ 
ing some of the monopoly conditions 
in that business which he and others 
have had to endure for a generation or 
more, and calling attention to grave 
weaknesses and failures in enforcement 
of the law, manifested by the manner in 
which the Department is at this time 
failing to deal adequately with the dis¬ 
solution of the motion picture trust Mr. 
Arthur’s letter makes clear that at this 
time deficiency in the antitrust laws lies 
largely in the Department of Justice 
rather than in the law itself. This in¬ 
adequacy of enforcement can be easily, 
and should be quickly, corrected by the 
Department of Justice. The facts and 
views stated by Mr. Arthur, it seems to 
me, will be enlightening and of value to 
Members of Congress, and they clearly 
demand the serious, sympathetic and 
prompt action of officials of the Govern¬ 
ment in charge of the enforcement of the 
antimonopoly laws. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including Mr. Arthur’s letter as fol¬ 
lows: 

Fanckom & Marco, Inc.. 

Los Angeles. March 20. 1951. 

Hon. Carl Hinshaw, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Hinshaw: This letter Is 
written to bring to your attention certain 
Improper methods of the Department of Jus¬ 
tice in the administration of the antitrust 
laws, which strengthen and Increase un¬ 
lawful monopoly and restraint of trade; and 
to propose legislation for the correction and 
prevention of such methods. 

For many years I have been engaged as 
an independent exhibitor In the motion- 
picture business, principally in St. Louis and 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, and nearby places 
In California. I will, therefore, deal spe¬ 
cifically with the conduct of the Department 
of Justice relative to unlawful monopoly 
and restraint of trade in the motion-picture 
business, although I am reliably informed 
that the motion-picture case Is by no means 
a rare or peculiar instance. 

The several theater companies In which I 
am Interested are among the people of whom 
the Supreme Court made the following state¬ 
ment In a recent decision about the motion- 
picture monopoly: “The trade victims of this 
conspiracy have in large measure been the 
small Independent operators. They are the 
ones that have felt most keenly the dis¬ 
criminatory practices and predatory activi¬ 
ties in which defendants have freely in¬ 
dulged. They have been the victims of the 
massed purchasing power of the larger units 
In the industry. It is largely out of the ruins 
of the small operators that the large em¬ 
pires of exhibitors have been built.” 

The motion-picture business is about 80 
percent monopoly and 20 percent Independ¬ 
ent American competitive enterprise, the 
latter, however, being subjected to heavy 
burdens and restrictions Imposed by the 
monopoly overlords. The motion-picture in¬ 
dustry is probably among the first 10 or 15 
largest industries in the United States, repre¬ 
senting in proprietors and employees half a 
million or more people, the great majority of 
whom are in the Independent competitive 
part of the business. The total income of 
the industry is larger but most of it accrues 
to and is distributed among people in the 
monopoly part. As of this date, about 
69,000,000 people (or less) attend motion- 
picture theaters each week in the United 
States, which is a decrease of about 80,600.000 
in 1946, and a very substantial falling off. 
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The two great and ancient evUs of mo¬ 
nopoly are impoverishment of the product 
end excessive prices. Today this Industry is 
the chronic and dying victim of both di¬ 
seases. As the monopoly has grown the qual¬ 
ity of the pictures has deteriorated and the 
admission prices have increased. Patronage 
has fallen away. But the Independent ex¬ 
hibitors desirous of retrieving the lost pa¬ 
tronage by admission price reduction are ob. 
structed and prevented from doing so by 
continuation of the monopoly dictation of 
high admission prices; while the monopoly 
theaters, though free and able to reduce 
prices, are unwilling and refuse. 

For 10 or 16 years prior to 1938, inde¬ 
pendent motion-picture exhibitors all over 
the country poured into the Department of 
Justice a steady stream of complaints and 
cries for protection against the discrimina¬ 
tory practices and predatory activities of the 
large film and theater companies, referred to 
many years later by the Supreme Court in 
the quotation cited above. With minor and 
ineffectual exceptions, however, nothing was 
done by the Oovernment under the antitrust 
laws, until July 1938. Meantime the mo¬ 
nopoly had grown to enormous proportions 
and to virtually indestructible strength. 
Many independent exhibitors had been 
cracked on the head by the monopoly black¬ 
jack. their businesses ruined, their theaters 
closed up or torn down. I was forced to give 
up to the monopoly companies, theater in- 
terests in California. Arizona, and elsewhere. 
In a typical case, my business associates were 
compelled to transfer to the Fox combina¬ 
tion a beautiful, modern, newly built theater 
In Inglewood. Calif., because of the conspira¬ 
torial refusal of the other companies to 
furnish pictures for use in competition with 
Fox. Some of the independent exhibitors 
sold out In whole or in part to the monopoly, 
and became monopoly subordinates and em¬ 
ployees. Therein the country has suffered 
another of the evils of monopoly, the relega¬ 
tion of many independent proprietors to the 
subordinate status of dependents and serv¬ 
ants of the monopoly. 

In July 1938 the Government filed a suit 
under the antitrust laws to break up the 
monopoly. It charged that five great film 
companies had acquired practically all of the 
large first-run theaters in the principal cities 
In the country and many of the later-run 
houses, and had divided the country up 
among themselves as to exhibition; for in¬ 
stance, the Eastern and Southern States 
being assigned to Paramount, and the West¬ 
ern and Pacific Coast States to Fox. It 
charged a Nation-wide system of admission 
price fixing by these companies, the estab¬ 
lishment and practice of a multifarious sys¬ 
tem of discriminations and restrictions im¬ 
posed on the independent theater and film 
companies, and a strict and unlawful regi¬ 
mentation of the entire industry for the 
benefit of the large companies. In that suit 
the Oovernment asked that the defendants 
be divested of the many theaters which they 
had acquired by the unlawful methods. 
Naturally, the filing of the Oovernment suit 
Inspired the independents with hope that 
this harsh and un-American system would 
soon be at an end. 

But, having filed the suit, nothing else 
was done by the Oovernment for a long 
time. Two years later, in November 1940, 
the Department of Justice and the defend¬ 
ants entered into a consent decree, which 
provided for leaving the monopoly struc¬ 
ture organically intact, and for the appli¬ 
cation of an experimental and obviously 
Ineffectual remedy for the restrictive prac¬ 
tices. That pretended remedy was the es¬ 
tablishment of a system of tribunals 
throughout the country, financed and con¬ 
trolled by the monopoly companies, which 
were to receive complaints of the independ¬ 
ent exhibitors. The decree was a distinct 
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Victory for monopoly, and a sad and dis¬ 
couraging disappointment for the independ¬ 
ents. 

It took the Department of Justice about 
4 years to discover the futility of this experi¬ 
ment by which monopoly was expected to 
cure monopoly. On August 7, 1944, more 
than 6 years after the Institution of the 
suit, the Department officially stated that 
the consent “decree is now inadequate to 
perform its intended function of restrain¬ 
ing the violations of law alleged In the com¬ 
plaint and conforming the operation of the 
decree defendants to the requirements of 
the Sherman Act.” 

The Department of Justice is the largest, 
the best equipped, and most expensive law 
office In the world; and it is hard to believe 
that the futility of that consent decree was 
not clearly obvious to it in the beginning. 

The consent decree having failed, the De¬ 
partment of Justice brought the case on 
for trial, and the trial began in October 
1945. The defendants were held guilty of 
practically all the discriminations and preda¬ 
tory acts charged, and those acts were pro¬ 
hibited. Although for many years the De¬ 
partment of Justice had collected and un¬ 
doubtedly possessed much evidence of the 
unlawful methods used to eliminate inde¬ 
pendent theaters, to ruin the exhibitors and 
to acquire their properties and businesses, 
not one of the victims was called as a wit¬ 
ness to prove this ugly and brutal phase 
of the case. Although the Department of 
Justice records must be loaded with infor¬ 
mation of such methods, no evidence at all 
to that effect was produced by the Gov¬ 
ernment. As a result, the trial court refused 
to order the divestiture of any theaters. 

On the refusal of divestiture by the trial 
court, the Department appealed the case to 
the Supreme Court, and on May 3. 1948, 
the Supreme Court handed down an opin¬ 
ion which amounted to a complete victory 
for the Oovernment on that phase of the 
case. I am told that the decision of the 
Supreme Court is the greatest victory ever 
achieved by the Oovernment with regard to 
dissolution of corporate monopoly, that it 
is a clarifying landmark case in antimonop¬ 
oly law, and should be a powerful and effec¬ 
tual precedent for use by the Government 
in similar cases. Briefly stated, the rule 
laid down in that decision was that every 
acquisition made by the unlawful methods 
and practices by the defendants was subject 
to divestiture. The Supreme Court, there¬ 
fore, sent the case back to the trial court 
with instructions to ascertain what theaters 
had been acqulr,?d by such methods and to 
require that they be disposed of. 

Had that mandate been carried out. many 
of the theaters would have been recovered by 
former owners, and the rest woiild have come 
into the hands of a diversity of independent 
operators. By that method, without a doubt, 
competition would have been restored, and 
much of the wreckage and ruination caused 
by the big film companies would have been 
repaired. 

But any such wholesome result had been 
forestalled by further consent decrees be¬ 
tween the Department of Justice and the 
monopoly companies, which represent a sur¬ 
render by the Oovernment of at least 75 per¬ 
cent of the fruits of the victory in the Su¬ 
preme Comt. These consent decrees were 
made by drawing a curtain over the savage 
and criminal competitive methods used by 
the defendants, the large film companies. 
As the trial court to which the case had been 
remanded for divestiture said; “We were also 
directed to determine whether any 'illegal 
fruits’ were acquired or maintained by the 
defendants as results of unlawfiil conspir¬ 
acies and to divest any such fruits, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether the monopoly had in fact 
been achieved. The plaintiff (the Oovern¬ 
ment) has not Introduced evidence to sup¬ 
port any claim of divestiture of ‘illegal fruits' 
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and expresaly reserves the presentation of 
such an issue for the future.** 

As of this time such consent decrees have 
been made with three of the five monopoly 
combinations, and according to latest re¬ 
ports, the fourth, dealing with the Ra com¬ 
bination, Is to be presented to the Court 
early in April. The decrees already filed re¬ 
late to the Paramount, Warner, and RKO 
combinations. As all are substantially alike, 
I will confine my description to the Para¬ 
mount decree. 

Paramount was a great combination of pic¬ 
ture making and exhibiting corporations. It 
had about 1,500 of the principal theaters in 
the country, and was the larg^ aggregation 
of theaters In the world. It enjoyed very 
valuable and exclusive preferences in the use 
of the Paramount pictures. Considering the 
similar preferences and priorities with re¬ 
gard to the pictures of the other film com¬ 
panies, which the Paramount theaters also 
enjoyed as a result of the unlawful division 
of territory condemned by the Supreme 
Court, the mere ntunber of theaters did not 
correctly reflect the dominating position of 
the company. Had the principle of dissolu¬ 
tion pronounced by the Supreme Court been 
applied. I venture to say Paramount would 
have retained leas than 100 theaters. 

The Paramount consent decree was entered 
March 4. 1040. The leading featwe of that 
decree was the separation of the theaters 
from the pictiue-making and fllm-rentlng 
part of the business. All of the theaters were 
transferred to a newly created corporation. 

As that decree was originally entered, it 
was provided that the new theater corpora¬ 
tion and the corporation retaining the pic¬ 
ture-making and renting business should not 
have common stockholders: but already that 
requirement had been modified with the con¬ 
sent of the Department of Justice. Expe¬ 
rience Justifies the fear that future modifi¬ 
cations will be made and in the end a com¬ 
plete community of interest and reunion of 
the companies will occur. In fact, the decree 
provides that the co\irt shall retain Juris¬ 
diction for future modifications. 

The second main feature of the Faramoimt 
decree was an ostensible requirement that 
the new theater company should dispose of 
some of the theaters received by it in the 
dlvoroement transaction. The maximum re¬ 
quirement of the decree is that the corpora¬ 
tion shall divest about 700 theaters, which 
would still leave it the largest aggregation 
of theaters in the world, still possessing the 
massed purdmsing power condemned by the 
Supreme Court. I say the requirement to 
dispose of theaters is merely ostensible be¬ 
cause in this respect the decree is so heavily 
loaded with conditions, alternatives, choices, 
options, and qualifications favwing the re¬ 
tention of theaters by Paramount that it 
amounts to no real reqiarement at all. More¬ 
over. those contingencies and escape devices 
with which the decree is loaded will give rise 
to BO many complex factual and legal issues 
to be referred to and decided by the court 
that compliance, if it ever occurs, will be 
postponed for many years. 

The third main feature of the decree is 
the express permission to Paramount to ac¬ 
quire many theaters. One would not expect 
to find such permission in a Judgment whose 
ostensible purpose is to end monopoly and 
diaaolve the maaeed purchaalng power which 
had been ueed so injxuiously to the public 
Interest. In many instances exhibitors found 
it impossible to get a necessary supply of pic¬ 
tures unless they gave up an interest in their 
buelneeees to the monopoly film companies, 
and as a result Paramount acquired stock 
Interests in many such companies. In such 
eases, the decree, Instead of compelling re¬ 
linquishment of the oequlred interest, per¬ 
mits Paramount to acquire the outstanding 
Interest. The decree of March 1948. how¬ 
ever, placed a limit on such acqoisitlmis. 


For Instance, as to theaters in Texas, the 
pennlsslon to make such an aoqulaition is 
limited to 44 theaters. But as recently as 
March 1 that limitation has been modified 
and broken down with the consent of the 
Department of Justice, and by a method 
which r-iema to have been largMy devised by 
Oovemment lawyers. 

That transaction, which was effectuated 
by an amendment of the decree of March 
1949, also provides for the ostensible dives¬ 
titure of other thmters, supposed to offset in 
some measure the number of theaters ao- 
qulred, but, again, that provision is subject 
to a complexity of oonditiona, exceptiona, 
options, and qualifications, which make the 
divestiturea improbable and long delayed, 
and which will Involve the court in the de- 
olBlon of numerous questions, all favoring 
the retention of the largest number of the¬ 
aters by Paramotmt. The mere administra¬ 
tion of this amendment, which is to occur 
over a period of 6 years or more, will un¬ 
doubtedly cost the Oovemment hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of the money appropri¬ 
ated by Congress for the ex^oreement of the 
antitrust laws. 

On March 1 last the Court was asked by 
the Department of Justice to approve a 
transaction by which Paramotmt acquired 
and added to theaters already held from 95 
to 171 theaters in Texes, by acquiring the 
Consolidated Theaters, Inc., lor 912,600,000. 
Three Government lawyers appeared and 
strongly urged the Court to approve the 
transaction, on the specious theory that to 
Increase the number of theaters already con¬ 
trolled by Paramount would promote compe¬ 
tition in the exhibition field In Texas and 
elsewhere. Two short days before the hear, 
ing a statement was published in one of the 
trade periodicals that objections to the trazui- 
action would be permitted. Naturally, be¬ 
cause of the extreme shortness of the time 
and the meager and Inexact information pub¬ 
lished. few people in the Industry were able 
to take advantage of the permission. Nev¬ 
ertheless. my counsel appeared and regis¬ 
tered serious objections to the transaction. 
Under the drcumstances, thoee objections 
were foredoomed to failure; and the Court 
accepted the proposal of the Department of 
Justice. For otir pains my counsel and the 
people represented by him were severely crit¬ 
icized by the Government and Paramount 
counsel for making the objection. 

It was, indeed, too much to expect the 
Court to reject such a transaction spon¬ 
sored by an important department of the 
Government in conjunction with the 9100,- 
000,000 Paramount Co., merely upon the ob¬ 
jection of a few small companies, however 
valid and correct their criticisms might be. 

The manner in which this case has been 
handled hee produced widespread lack of 
confidence among independent exhibitors 
throughout the country in the sincerity and 
effectiveness of the Department of Justice in 
the enforcement of the antitrust laws. Su¬ 
preme Court Justice Jackson, and former At¬ 
torney General, is reported to have stated 
that antitrust cases have been brought for 
political jreaaozui; and, in the light of the 
motion-picture coneent Judgments, one 
wonders whether they are not also settled 
on the same basis. The following is an ex¬ 
cerpt from newspapers published on Febru¬ 
ary 10,1961: 

“At a recent New York Bar Association 
dinner. Supreme Court Justice Jackson 
stated that lor some yeare antitrust suits 
were started against business firms on a 
political basis. 

“Jackson added that he taw no reason for 
not being candid about the situation. 'Af- 
t«r all,’ bs said 'they bad to be picked on 
some baala." 

*Tteparts of those present at the diimer 
reveal that Jackson and others present got a 
big laugh out of his admlMion.** 


The fotegoing la by no means a rare and 
Isolated case. If such maladmtnlatratlon of 
the antitrust laws is not ended; Congress 
ought to cease appropriating money for the 
enforcement of those laws. I am informed 
that the current appropriation la close to 
four million dollars, much of which, aa X 
have shown, has been misused for the crea¬ 
tion and protection of monopoly and re¬ 
straint of trade. 

Specifically, I suggest that Congress should 
amend the antitrust laws by enacting that 
no decree in any antitrust case shall be con¬ 
sented to by the Department of Justice and 
entered by the court until at least 90 days 
public notice shall have been given to peo¬ 
ple in the trade affected, and a full and ccmi- 
plete opportunity haa been had to register 
their objections and counter proposals in 
the court, with the rlg^t to appeal If the 
objections and proposals shall be disre¬ 
garded. I suggest also that the appropria¬ 
tion for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws should contain a limitation to the effect 
that no part ahould be paid for servisee in¬ 
cident to the entry or modification of any 
consent decree providing for the retention 
or acquisition by any company of any prop¬ 
erty or biiBlnesB wblcb has been, or may be, 
acquired or used by or for monopolistic 
methods. 

If only part of what I state is true. I think 
you will agree with me that the powers of 
our great and beloved Government for en¬ 
forcement of the antitrust laws have been 
greatly abused, and that the restrictions de¬ 
scribed above should be Imposed so that the 
laws may be enforced against and not in 
favor of monopoly. All. or almost all. of the 
foregoing can be proven by records of the 
Department of Jiutlce, including records of 
interviews with and evidence furnished by 
many independent exhibitors throughout 
the country. 

I stand ready, also, to furnish such other 
information to the same effect as Is available 
to me. 

Bespectfiilly, 

Fanchon & Mabco, Inc., 
By Harrt C. Ahthux, Jr. 


Cmciaiiati Enquirer Poll 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE^ 

Tuesday» April 10,1951 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rsc- 
okb, I am including an editorial from a 
recent issue of the Cincixmati Enquirer 
which centralizes the results of a poll 
taken by that newspaper on 10 of the 
most important subjects of discussion 
today. Since the ballots on these ques¬ 
tions went into more than 300.000 homes 
in the Central Ohio Valley, the view¬ 
points of those who replied are of partic¬ 
ular interest: 

The editorial follows; 

Rkasirs Von “No’* on **18“ DaMT, Pxoros- 

nONAL RXPtnXNTATXON, TVOMAN, ACHX- 

80IS—Also Asnr AnoAo—U nlksb Conoskss 

Acts—’Tsb” on Rxs iNQoxmr, Waox. Stp»k® 

CONTltOL 

(By OUie M. James) 

History is on the dead nm theee days. 
Pnffoundly important decliOons are being 
reached elmoet amidst a millrace of mo¬ 
ments. From the somber chambers of city 
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council to the august assemblies at Lake Suc¬ 
cess. things are happening. The destiny of 
the Nation Is being written with a hurried 
hand. The shape of tomorrow's world is 
being determined. Everybody, it would 
seem, is speaking in the name of the public. 

What does John Smith think about it—and 
his wife Mary? 

A plain wholesome curiosity about the in¬ 
dividual viewpoint on the urgent issues of 
the day prompted the Enquirer to run an 
Enquirer Reader’s Poll ballot last week end, 
urging the expression of individual view¬ 
points on 10 of the foremost topics of popu¬ 
lar discussion. 

These ballots went into more than 300.000 
homes in the central Ohio Valley, concerting 
both the daily and Sunday subscription lists 
of the Enquirer. There was no expectation 
that the return would constitute a scientific 
poll, even though the base of public opinion 
thereby contacted was vastly broader than 
ordinarily is reached by the scientific poll¬ 
sters No prizes were offered, and no pres- 
surw was exerted for people to respond. The 
ballots merely were printed as an oppor¬ 
tunity for individuals to register their view¬ 
points. 

Some of the results were surprising. A 
straight news story would blurt thenv out In 
the lead. In this report, though, they are 
purposely subordinated to all this preamble 
of explanation to emphasize that the editors 
of the Enquirer are not trying to prove any¬ 
thing, nor did they want to prove anything, 
by calling on the voice of the public. 

Only 1,610 voted In the reader’s poll. We 
say "only 1.610" again merely for the sake 
of keeping things in proper perspective, al¬ 
though that was a fair sample or cross-sec¬ 
tion of readers who took the time and went 
to the trouble and expense of filling out the 
poll forms and mailing them back to the 
Enquirer. (Many pretentious scientific polls 
have based their conclusions on far fewer 
responses.) 

Furthermore, readers were asked to vote on 
all 10 Issues—and most did. So it was as¬ 
sumed that there would be some balancing- 
out of personal prejudices on the various 
issues. 

This was the "sock-dolager”: In response 
to the first question. "Were Harry Truman 
to run again for President of the United 
States, would you vote for him?” Only 93 
out of 1,660 persons said "Yes." Percentage¬ 
wise. the reader opinion against President 
Truman's reelection was equaled in only one 
other category. On the seventh question of 
the poll, "Do you believe in Government pre¬ 
vention of strikes during time of war and 
national emergency?” there was another pre¬ 
ponderance of 94 percent—this time affirma¬ 
tive. 

Although comments were not solicited, 
some readers went to special effort to em¬ 
phasize how they felt on the subject of re¬ 
electing President Truman. Here are a few 
comments culled from the returns: "Hell, 
no." "A thousand times no." "We need 
character, ability, and thrift in Washing¬ 
ton.” "Never did vote for him." "Yes; if he 
is opposed to Taft or McCarthy.” "Ho 
should be impeached." 

Eighty-eight percent of the readers re¬ 
sponding to the poll answered "Yes” to the 
second question on the list, "Should the mil¬ 
itary forces of Ohiang Kai-shek be used in 
the conflict in Korea?" 

There was a notable unanimity of re¬ 
sponse to the third question on the readers' 
poll, "Is President Truman Justifled in keep¬ 
ing Dean Acheson as Secretary of State?" 
Eighty-flve percent of the poll returns were 
marked "No" on this question. 

Were the ballot markers strictly men and 
women opposed to administration policies? 
The returns provided some answer (and 
tended to bear out the hope that individual 
prejudices and biases woiUd level off In the 
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answering of 10 different questions) when 
readers voted almost 2 to 1. or 938 against 
520. in favor of continuing the United Na¬ 
tions’ offensive north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

"Shall we send four more divisions to Eu¬ 
rope without the consent of Congress?" This 
question—hewing to the heart of the great 
debate in Washington—was answered in the 
negative by 80 percent of the readers. 

"Is the drafting of 18-year-olds necessary 
and proper?” On this question there was a 
signlflcant division of opinion. Forty-six 
percent said "Yes" and 64 percent said "No." 
(Of all 10 questions, the second largest num¬ 
ber of readers avoided committing them¬ 
selves on this issue.) 

"Do you favor tighter control of wages as 
well as of prices to halt inflation?” That, 
the last question on the poll, encountered 
surprising accord. The vote was 91 percent 
for tighter control. 

By the same precise percentage, readers 
expressed approval of a State-wide investiga¬ 
tion of communism in Ohio, as recently or¬ 
dered by unanimous vote of the state gen¬ 
eral assembly. Only 9 percent of the readers 
opposed the idea. 

A local issue, phrased in this question; "If 
you voted for the proportional representa¬ 
tion type of election in 1947, would you again 
vote for it?" yielded a striking response. The 
vote, as broken down into percentages, was 65 
to 36 against proportional representation. 
The totals ran: For proportional representa¬ 
tion, 369; against, 654; not voting. 697. (The 
poll ballots asked persons living outside Cin¬ 
cinnati to Ignore the question, so the number 
of those not voting therefore included both 
nonresidents as well as previous opponents 
of proportional representation.) 

What does it all prove? The editors of the 
Enquirer do not undertake to say. But they 
are proceeding on the assumption that it has 
been an interesting experiment in sampling 
general public opinion on the foremost issues 
of the day—and that it has given John Smith 
and his wife Mary a chance to say what they 
think on specific questions, apart from Elec¬ 
tion Day pressures of politics. The poll will 
be repeated periodically hereafter, as impor¬ 
tant Issues arise. 

This newspaper—and every conscientious 
man in public office—wants to know how 
America thinks. 

Ballots were received from some yejff im¬ 
portant personages. But the editors rested 
their opinion, in deciding on the worth of the 
readers’ poll, on a note from one woman 
reader. It said simply: 

"Thanks for the privilege of expressing my 
opinion." 


Address of Hon. John Davis Lodge 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONOTCXICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include the following text of 
remarks of the Honorable John Lodge, 
Governor of Connecticut, before the 
quarterly New England Council dinner. 
Hartford, March 22, 1951: 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Robertson, officers and 
members of the New England Council, hon¬ 
ored guests, it gives me especial pleasure to 
welcome you to Hartford, and to meet with 
so many citizens of distinction from Con- 
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nectlcut and from our sister New England 
States. 

Your distinguished president, Mr. Wheeler, 
has accorded me what I can describe only as 
an overwhelming introduction. Assuredly 
my own modest merits deserve no such gen¬ 
erous accolade. l can only assume that as a 
large, handsome man, he is accustomed to 
doing things in a large handsome way. 

In recent weeks it has been my privilege 
to see Mr. Wheeler in action at close range. 

I noted with admiration the vigor and tenac¬ 
ity with which he grapples with problems 
close to his heart. It was never my good 
fortune to see him play football for the 
alma mater which we share in common, 
but knowing that he was one of the greatest 
tackles ever to perform for Harvard, I found 
myself wishing that there could be a few 
Walter Wheelers on Harvard’s present day 
football squads. 

This morning, attracted by the beauty of 
the scene, I walked part way to the office. 
And as I went along, I thought what a re¬ 
markable organization the New England 
Council is. 1 reflected upon all that the 
Council has done'to promote winter sports in 
New England. It has given us skiing for the 
Christmas week end and for the New Year’s 
week end. And now. lo and behold, it pro¬ 
vides us with skiing for the Easter week end. 

Recognizing the indomitable spirit and 
resourcefulness of your president, I have no 
doubt that that ingenious gentleman could. 
If he put his mind to the problem, see to it 
that we have skiing also for the Fourth of 
July. 

I take great satisfaction from being with 
my fellow New Englanders this evening. 
For, both as individuals in your several com¬ 
munities and as a well-organized body, you 
represent the best in civic responsibility. 
Because of your devotion to this historic 
and beautiful region, because of your faith 
in yourselves, and your neighbors, you have 
banded together to foster, not merely the 
economy of the New England States, but the 
Ideals and the traditions stamped by our 
stout forefathers upon the rugged hills and 
gracious valleys of the area. 

In your more than a quarter century of 
service to New England, you have con¬ 
tributed tellingly to the development of our 
Industries which now produce manufactures 
totaling more than $14,000,000,000 annually. 
Because of your far-sighted and constructive 
attitudes, you have assuredly been a com¬ 
pelling factor in the attainment of New 
England’s excellent labor-management rec¬ 
ord. You have helped to make famous the 
agricultural products of our region. You 
have given impetus to the sound growth of 
our many colleges, universities and techni¬ 
cal and preparatory schools. 

Moreover, while on the one hand you have 
encouraged among us a prosperous business 
and industrial economy, you have also made 
your influence felt in the achievement of 
greater economy and efficiency in the con¬ 
duct of State and local government affairs. 
In short, the New England council has been 
a good friend and wise counselor to the 
entire region. Under your guidance and 
tutelage you have enabled New England to 
fulfill more abundantly the destiny to which 
it is entitled through the superlative char¬ 
acter and ability of its people. 

Such thoughtful efforts have not only 
their long-term value. Their worth be¬ 
comes dramatically apparent in times of 
stress. There is no doubt in my mind that 
we in New England have been enabled by 
the program of the council to make a 
notably more effective contribution to the 
national defense effort than would other¬ 
wise have been possible. 

At the opening of the Connecticut Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, I said, "We in Connecticut 
must, as we have done in the past, throw into 
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tbs M»le of our nAtloiml defense nil the ore- 
ntlve energy and all the productive Increnan 
of which our 3.000,000 dtlnens are oapahle. 
Connecticut Is a famous arsenal of the na¬ 
tion" and has been sinoe Eli Whitney at an 
abandoned sawmlU in Hamden developed the 
methods of mass production to provide rides 
for Washington’s army. During the last war 
Connecticut had the highest per capita pro¬ 
duction of war goods of all the States. 
Springfield, Vt.. achieved the same honor 
for communities Many of the things which 
can be said for each of the New BngUnd 
States can be recited with equal accuracy 
for aU New England. We In New England 
must, as we have done In the past, throw 
into the scale of our national defense all 
the creative energy and all the fwoducUve 
Increase of which our 9.838,000 dtlaens are 
capable. 

One of the reasons for the creation and 
for the conUnued existence of the New Eng¬ 
land Cotmcll Is to provide a medium whereby 
the buslneaa leaders of New England can 
express their opinions concerning public 
aflalra and help guide the actions of govern¬ 
ment. The existence of the organisation as 
such a medium seems, however, to have led 
some business leaders to believe that there 
is no need for them to be vocal Individually. 

Inasmuch as the buslneaa leader la almost 
invariably a person of superior initiative and 
sense of responsiblUty. and since In many 
Instances he Is able to express his views 
forcefully and cogently, it is to be hoped 
that you who play leading roles In our econ¬ 
omy will be willing Individually, as well as 
collectively, to demonstrate your belief In 
our economic, social, and governmental sys¬ 
tems by expressing your opinions freely and 
in public. 

Ihe currency of the businessman Is dol¬ 
lars. We who hold public office are con- 
cerhed with another kind of cturrency—^the 
currency called public support. May I be 
so bold as to suggest that if our business 
leaders are to be truly Influential In public 
affairs, they must be as courageous in terms 
of their own currency as they would like 
their public servants to be when those pub¬ 
lic servants are placed under pressure by 
certain segments of the electorate. 

At the suggestion of the six New England 
governors, the New England Council was 
brought Into being a little more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The succeeding 
governors have continued to cooperate with 
each other in the furtherance of projects of 
value to all New England. 

As we become more and more concerned 
with the same problems we shall need fur¬ 
ther to Implement the New England Gov¬ 
ernors’ Conference by some kind of Informal 
machinery to develop material for consid¬ 
eration by the governors at their meeting 
and for carrying out the policies determined 
by them. 

Each of the States has a commission on 
intergovernmental cooperation. 1 am sug¬ 
gesting to Oov. Sherman Adanui, of New 
Hampshire, chairman of the Oovemors* Con¬ 
ference. that those commissions be utllieed 
to do the staff work. 

I attended earlier this month in Washing¬ 
ton the New England Economic and Defense 
Conference sponsored by the New England 
congressional delegation and the New Eng¬ 
land Council. To me it did not seem that 
the Federal procurement agencies have set 
up at this time adequate machinery to keep 
small business informed on contract and 
subcontract opportunities. The New Ecq(- 
land people might wen work out more prac¬ 
tical methods. Z have designated the Con¬ 
necticut Development Commission as the of¬ 
ficial State agency to assist small business in 
this matter. That agency will be glad to 
work together with similar offices in the 


other New England States and with your 
counciL 

The New England States have for many 
years cooperated with one another in the 
conservation and development of our natural 
resouroes through the medium of interstate 
oompacte. 

All the States except Vermont ere part¬ 
ners in the Atlantlo States Marine Pieheries 
Compact. AU have Joined the compact for 
mutual aasistanoe in fighting forest llree. 
Massachueette, Rhode leland, and Connecti¬ 
cut are members of the New England Inter¬ 
state Water Pollution Control Compact. It 
eeeme likely that Vermont and New Hamp¬ 
shire and poBBibly Maine wiU join this year. 
The Federal New England-New York Inter- 
Agency Committee a week ago gave the States 
a green light for going ahead with action 
on Interatate omnpacts concerned with con¬ 
trol of floods in the Oozmectiout and Merri¬ 
mack River Valleys. 

Currently, the New England States are 
working on a compact for mutual aaslstance 
for civil defense. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire have already ratifled a civil de¬ 
fense agreement. I understand that the civil 
defense authorities of the area are to meet in 
Boeton on AprU 8 to devise an agreement 
for all the New England States which can 
be submitted to Congreee for approval as a 
compact. Aa a further safeguard for tha 
Uvea and homes of our people, and in pro¬ 
tection at the New England industries so 
vital to national defense, I trust that this 
compact wlU shortly come into being. 

Of considerable Intoaet to everyone In 
New England is the 4-year atudy of our 
natural resources and thoae of New York 
State by a committee of six Federal agencies 
created by Presidential directive. 

I might say, parenthetically, that of aU the 
water flowing In ConnecUcut'a 8,500 miles 
of riven and brooks, 70 percent comes Into 
Connecticut from outside the State. The 
Connecticut River at the Maesaehuaetts- 
Connectlcut State line reiMreeents appr^- 
mately two-thirds <ff our Inland water re¬ 
sources. We are naturaUy keenly Interested 
in working with the up-river States In water 
management problems. 

I am very much pleased that the Inter- 
Agency Committee last Friday, In response to 
my ur^ng, gave the four States in the Con¬ 
necticut River Valley full clearance to ratify 
the Connecticut River flood control com¬ 
pact as drafted by the duly authorised repre- 
aentativee of the States. That action lends 
much weight to the statements of the inter¬ 
agency committee that It wishes to cooper¬ 
ate with the State governments In resources 
management programs. Failure to have 
given New England a green light In this 
matter and on the New England Interstate 
water pollution control compact would have 
constituted a eerlotis setback to State partici¬ 
pation In the work of the committee. 

We can also all approve the action of the 
Interagency committee last Friday during 
its meetliig here in Hartford, giving the 
Army engineers and the Federal Power Com¬ 
mission clesranoe to take such action as they 
see fit, 'without waiting for further study by 
the committee, relative to the proposed con¬ 
struction of a hydroelectrle dam in the Con¬ 
necticut River at Bnfleld Rapids. 

This constitutes a favorable precedent for 
leaving the way open for the development of 
other desirable power projects in New Eng¬ 
land and New York without waiting for the 
conclusions of the Interagency conunlttee 
in June of 1864. 

But your program tomorrow morning In- 
Oludee a discussion of the interagency eom- 
mlttee’e work and Z vdli refrain from further 
comment concerning it, other th*n to ex- 
preea the opinion that the States seem to be 
more than pulling their weight la the boat. 


It is to be hoped that the results of the 
4 yaars of study will be such that aU New 
England can support It. 

I am sure you will understand if X take 
some family pride in the Federal Rivers and 
Harbors and Flood Control Act of 1980. Sec¬ 
tion 305 of that act. as most of you know, 
resulted from the introduction in the Con¬ 
greee of the so-called Lodge-Furoolo amend¬ 
ment. a bipartisan measure sponsored by my 
brother. Senator Lodoi. of Massachusetts, 
and Congressman Fuaoobo, of Springflsld, 
Maas. That amendment was the inception 
of the program being carried out by the New 
England-New York Inter-Ageney Committee. 

Z am still at a loas to understand why this 
section, which had the general approval of 
both H ou aee of the Congress, should have 
been so severely critlclaed by the President 
and why it should have been necessary for 
him to resort to a Presidential directive to 
achieve the same general objective. But thle 
It not the time to debate that question. 

At a meeting of the New Bffigland Gover¬ 
nors In Boston last January, I asked whether 
the study autborlaed by the Congress was to 
be forgotten and whether there would be 
duplication of expenditure or manpower to 
cover the same field under both congres¬ 
sional and Presidential directives. 

1 have been aeeured by CoH. F. P. Freeh, 
c h a i r m a n of the committee, that thle matter 
haa been given continuing and serious con¬ 
sideration and that every effort Is being made 
to avoid such duplication. 

When the interagency committee com¬ 
pletes its study in 1964 the New England 
States should continue their interstate co¬ 
operation in the development of plans, pro¬ 
grams. and projects for the continued man¬ 
agement of natural reeourcee in those waye 
which will beet satisfy the needs and desires 
of our people. 

Those needs and desires will increase and 
change from time to time and those changes 
will always make It possible to undertake new 
plans. We must be sure that interest In our 
soil, forest, mineral, wildlife, and water re¬ 
sources le not permitted to diminish with 
the ending of the study. 

When 1 first accepted the invitation to 
epeak at thle meeting I hoped to be able 
to make a definite statement concerning the 
proposal to build a steel mill in New Eng¬ 
land. Unfortunately, It le not possible to 
do BO tonight. In connection with the dls- 
cuBBion of whether a steel mill should be 
built in Connecticut or in New England. It 
is of interest to note that the first success¬ 
ful Iron mill in America was in Massachu¬ 
setts and that the first steel made in America 
was produced in Simsbury. Conn. 

As you know, the New England Steel De¬ 
velopment Corp. established by your organi¬ 
sation, to promote the obnetruction of a 
steel mill in New England, engaged a firm 
of ooneulting enginem to determlxie the 
potential market which could be supplied 
oompeutively by a eteel mill in Waterford. 
Conn., and also to prepare estimates of the 
cost of construction and of operation for 
such a mill and to determine whether it 
would he a sound business venture. Gov¬ 
ernor Bowles appointed a Governor’s steel 
advisory committee to advise Connecticut 
as to the feasibility of constructing such a 
mill in this State. 

The report of the engineers was submitted 
2 weeks ego and was Inunediately withdrawn. 
Tour steel development corporation is now 
awaiting a revised report. Until it is re¬ 
ceived and can be studied neither your cor¬ 
poration nor our committee can state defi¬ 
nitely whethor the mill can be expected to 
operate as a private enterprise project. The 
Governor’s steel advisory eommittee has re¬ 
ported to me that it cannot make a recom¬ 
mendation as to the deairabUlty or feasi¬ 
bility of the project. 
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Your corporation obtained from the Fed¬ 
eral Government a certificate of necessity 
under the Internal revenue law which would 
permit the steel mill to depreciate three- 
fourths of Its Investment at 20 percent per 
year Instead of the normal percent. This 
certificate expires In 7 weeks. 

A number of such certificates *have been 
Issued to encourage expansion of steel pro¬ 
duction capacity of the country as a defense 
measure. The Federal agencies have Indi¬ 
cated that additional certificates will not be 
issued. We have not yet learned definitely 
whether the certificate for the New England 
mill can be renewed. 

The Connecticut General Assembly has be¬ 
fore It a proposal that the State grant power 
of eminent domain to acquire the site In 
Waterford, Conn., selected by your corpora¬ 
tion. for the mill. There Is understandable 
reluctance however, about taking such a 
drastic step until there Is sufficient guaranty 
that the proposed mill will be economically 
feasible and will provide the hoped-for bene¬ 
fits to New England’s and Connecticut’s 
economy. 

I have appointed a community adjust¬ 
ment committee to define the type of col¬ 
lateral problems which might develop in 
eastern Connecticut as a result of the con¬ 
struction of the proposed steel mill and to 
suggest what steps should be taken to meet 
those problems. 

It seems likely that the reports of the 
consulting engineers, the New England Steel 
Development Corp., the governor’s steel ad¬ 
visory committee and the committee on com¬ 
munity adjustment problems will shortly be 
available for consideration. 

Dssplte the fact that New England Is a 
well-knit entity in many respects there still 
Is less community Interest throughout the 
area than was once the case. The New Eng¬ 
land Council has done much to better this 
situation, but there remains room for 
improvement. 

We In Connecticut have too little knowl¬ 
edge of what goes on In the northern New 
England States, partly because the news 
from there which reaches Connecticut papers 
through various news services Is to a con¬ 
siderable degree the sensational type. Simi¬ 
larly. the newspapers of the Northern States 
carry too little news of what is happening In 
Connecticut. 

For example, we In New England are very 
much Interested in hydroelectric power, but 
there are few people In southern New Eng¬ 
land who know that a power dam was fin¬ 
ished on the Connecticut River In New 
Hampshire and Vermont last year and that 
another Is proposed for construction In the 
near future. Residents of northern New 
England have little knowledge of the pro¬ 
posal to construct a power dam on the Con¬ 
necticut River In Connecticut. 

New England’s consumption of power la 
growing by leaps and bounds. During the 
war a number of power generators sched¬ 
uled for Installation here were diverted by 
the Federal Government to other parts of 
the United States and to Russia. Since the 
war, much new generating capacity has been 
Installed. We have managed to meet all 
demands and at the same time keep on hand 
a larger margin of emergency reserve than 
any other region In the country. Power con¬ 
sumption will continue to grow at a rapid 
rate. Consummation of present plans will 
keep us ahead of the demand. 

New England Is a high-cost area for mak¬ 
ing power as it Is a high-cost area for 
making other things. We have high wage 
scales and must Import raw materials. In 
the scurry to see that we always have ade¬ 
quate facilities for making all the power 
we can use, we must not forget to keep a 
sharp pencil at work on the cost of power. 
It Is not enough to simply make sure that 


rates are equitable as between producer and 
consumer. Keeping the rates just Is one 
thing. Keeping them as low as possible Is 
even more Important. 

The proposals for the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and the development of hydroelectric power 
at the International Rapids and projected 
redevelopment of Niagara Falls for additional 
hydroelectric power are of more than aca¬ 
demic Interest to the people of New England. 
For many years there has been a belief in 
New England that development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway from the ocean to the Great 
Lakes would have adverse effects on New 
England's harbors and on the waterway and 
railway transportation systems of the area. 

Recommendations by General Marshall and 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Defense Moblllaer. 
that the St. Lawrence seaway should be built 
promptly. Indicate the Importance ascribed 
to this project as a defense measure. We 
In New England should make every effort to 
determine the adverse effects which this de¬ 
velopment might bring about In New Eng¬ 
land and to take steps to compensate for 
them. 

New England, which provides such a rela¬ 
tively large portion of the Federal tax dollar, 
should obtain dependable assurance that the 
proposed seaway, which would cost the citi¬ 
zens of this area so much money, must at 
least not hurt the citizens of the area. More¬ 
over. those parts of New England which, geo¬ 
graphically. are In a position to benefit from 
the projected new hydroelectric power devel¬ 
opment should seek to establish that such 
benefit Is to be forthcoming. 

For many years there has been an exchange 
of some power between New England and 
New York State. We should determine the 
plans of New York State for Integrating the 
power developed at the St. Lawrence and at 
Niagara Falls through existing transmission 
and distribution systems of New York State 
and the surrounding States, particularly 
New England. 

The St. Lawrence and Niagara power Is 
largely base power and there Is a likelihood 
that peak power developed at proposed 
hydroelectric sites In New England can be 
exchanged with New York. 

In the best Interests of New England we 
should work with the New York State people 
In the furtherance of their program. 

Possessed of relatively meager natural re¬ 
sources, New England has evolved from a 
wilderness Into a densely populated and 
heavily Industrallzed region with unusually 
high per capita Income and standards of 
living. Ingenuity and a willingness to work 
together have been welded by a traditional 
Independence of spirit Into a winning 
formula. 

Our spiritual, educational, and cultural 
standards do not lag behind our material 
attainments. 

It Is Interesting to refiect that three- 
fourths of New England’s land area Is covered 
by forest growth. In no other region of the 
United States Is the proportion of forest land 
as great as It Is In New England. 

Early In the twentieth century New Eng¬ 
land took the lead In the United States In 
working for the purchase of mountain lands 
for national forests. The two national for¬ 
ests In New England have ; significant role 
in the New England forestry picture, but 
they are small in relation to the total forest 
area of the six States. New England’s fores¬ 
try problem Is primarily a problem of man¬ 
agement of privately owned lands. 

In thickly populated and heavily indus¬ 
trialized Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
forests occupy two-thirds and three-fifths of 
the land areas. Population Is concentrated 
and cropland is scarce. Agriculture, like 
population, Is concentrated In the most suit¬ 
able areas and like Industry Is highly special¬ 
ized. New England counties in Maine, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. and Cozmectlcut rank high among 


2,600 competing counties in the United States 
In the value of farm products. 

We cannot, as you of the New England 
council so well recognize, rest on our oars. 
Other areas, until recently, relatively unde¬ 
veloped, with more abundant natural re¬ 
sources and with new-found devices are 
building fast on the Industrial and commer¬ 
cial foundations on which our forefathers 
struggled laboriously. We must not be con¬ 
tent to keep abreast of the stream of civiliza¬ 
tion which forever fiows at an Increasing 
speed. We must continue to pioneer—^not 
against the obstacles of a new country, but 
to surmount the higher and higher hurdles 
which are natural developments In an old 
region. Our job Is one of rebuilding and 
redevelopment. 

I had opportunity the other day to read 
the attractive and tastefully compiled book¬ 
let recently Issued by the New England 
ccuncil. I was particularly struck by Its 
compelling title "The Rising Tide Lifts All 
the Boats.’’ 

“The rising tide lifts all the boats.’* How 
aptly that phrase describes the meaning 
which underlies the work of the council. 
For your efforts are not channeled Into a 
narrow field. You do not concern yourselves 
solely with greater volume of business or 
larger output of production, useful though 
such progress Is to the development of our 
region. You have enlarged your concepts to 
the circle of your duties. In a large-spirited 
way you have directed your very great 
talents and energies to the whole problem of 
making New England a better and still better 
area in which to live, to work, and to bring 
up the children whose endeavors will be 
built upon our own. This Is an Intelligent 
and modern-minded approach. 

We who have been entrusted with public 
office In New England must look Increasingly 
to you of the New England council for in¬ 
formed opinion and for help In the shaping 
and execution of the policies which we hold 
vital to the well-being of our communities, 
our States, and the entire section. 

New England has a unique flavor. Around 
the very words, “New England’’ have accreted 
a store of legend and tradition. It Is a flavor 
compounded of our salty ways and our fabled 
Independence of spirit. Its essence clings to 
our picturesque hills and nestles around the 
centuries old homesteads of our quiet valleys. 

When we think of New England, what pic¬ 
tures come to the mind: Magnificent 
stretches of white sea beach, brooks, and 
streams turbulent as the course of our his¬ 
tory, wide rivers, and majestic lakes. New 
England Is the laconic twang of the Yankee 
farmer; It is the skilled fingers of the artisan; 
it Is the deep snow of Maine winters; it Is the 
diverse arts and crafts of a hundred hardy 
racial stocks; It Is the clang of 20,000 busy 
factories; It Is the Immemorial shade of 
campus elms. 

But for all New England’s scenic charm, 
for all Its quaint lore, for all Its mighty tra¬ 
dition, this region of ours owes Its real great¬ 
ness to another factor, and that factor la 
the human growth and progress which have 
been made in our six States for more than 
300 years. Roll back that long chronicle and 
you will observe that the core of New Eng¬ 
land Is the courage, the hardihood, and the 
dynanlsm of her people. Those are the 
qualities that have made us a great region, 
and that will keep us a great region. 

I salute you gentlemen of the New Eng¬ 
land council for your determination that 
these priceless attributes of New England 
character and talent shall be given their full¬ 
est encouragement to flower and to spread. 
For what God has given us in New England 
let us offer thanks not alone with our 
tongues but with enduring creative enter¬ 
prise of hand and heart and mind to the end 
that this region which we love and serve 
shall become a land teeming with productive 
Increase, and shall prosper in all Its ways. 
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Voice of America aad Charlet M. HoUes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED E.BUSBEY 

or XLUuicim 

ZN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATI VES 
Tueadav* April 10,1951 
Mr. BXJSBEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
debate yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RoonxyI read Into the 
Rbcord a portion of the committee hear¬ 
ings which pertained to the Voice of 
America program where he was interro¬ 
gating Mr. Charles M. Hulten. general 
manager. International Information and 
Education Exchange Program. The gen¬ 
tleman from New York [BAr. RoonxtI 
left the impression that he does not be¬ 
lieve Mr. Hulten is qualified to be gen¬ 
eral manager of this tremendous opera¬ 
tion. and particularly the Voice of Amer¬ 
ica program. I concur in the opinion of 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Boomvt]. 
f Tliere seems to be a discrepancy be¬ 
tween his evaluation of Mr. Hulten and 
the profile of Mr. Hulten which appears 
on page 10 of the March 21. 1951, edi¬ 
tion of the U. S. A. Life Air Bulletin, 
for use by press and radio. The profile 
of Mr. Hulten which appears in this bul¬ 
letin reads as follows: 

CHAXLB8 M. HtrLTEM. Gensrat Managxr. Ilf- 
nSNATSONAL iHrOUSAnON AMD EdUCaTZOM 
Bxohamgb Prooram 

(Za Btinna an agrlcultxirallat teUs a farmer 
how to Imxirove his crops: In Indonesia a 
xmislolan reads a review of a New York con¬ 
cert. In Chile a classroom of children watch 
an educational aim. In Poland a woman 
turns a radio dial to hear how the United 
Nations is lighting Communist aggression. 
These and countless similar incidents are 
the end result of America's Information and 
educational exchange program, which every 
day sends the voice of democracy sounding 
around the world.) 

In January 1950 the United States Depart¬ 
ment of State decided that this program, 
which la the Nation's most effective method 
of combating Kremlin propaganda, needed 
a general manager. The decision was made 
so that Edward W. Barrett. Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Public Affairs, could be 
freed of the day-to-day problems of the ex¬ 
panding program to devote more of his time 
to high-level policy matters. 

There was one logical person to fill the 
position of general manager for the pro¬ 
gram: the dynamic, square-jawed man who 
was then serving as Deputy Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Administration—Charles M. 
Hulten. Mr. Hulten had had wide experience 
as a newspaperman and tmlversily profes¬ 
sor. Be had held executive positions In. the 
Government for almost 10 years. His abili¬ 
ties In the fields of administration and in¬ 
information had won him the respect and ad¬ 
miration of all who had worked with him. 

As general manager of the program, Mr. 
Hulten has charge of the* Office of Interna¬ 
tional Information and the Office of Educa¬ 
tional Exchange. Under the Information 
Office the Voice of America radio programs 
are broadcast to countries all over the world. 
Including Russia and the Iron-curtain coun¬ 
tries, and news reels, fllm strips, press fea¬ 
tures, and other xnaterlal are sent to na¬ 
tions that have a free flow of information. 

The Educational Exchange Office arranges 
for the exchange of students, teachers, Jour¬ 
nalists, and labor leaders between the United 


atatei and other eountrlee. Tliki program 
alao Includes the setting up and maintaining 
of more than 180 irea ttbrarlw In eountrlea 
all over the world. 

Mr. Hulten was well qualified to take over 
the demanding taak of managing thaee two 
programs. Be waa graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Wtaconaln'a School of Jouxnaltam 
In 1930 end raoeived hia mastmr of arta degree 
there 8 yearn lator. During hia eoUegeoourae 
he worked as a ataff memhar of the Wla- 
oonstn State JounuU in Madison. For 4 years 
lie worked on eeveml other Midwestern newe- 
papere, both aa a reporter and editor. 

In 1084 he Joined the faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon aa amooiata profeeaor of 
Journalism. It waa there timt he met Mar¬ 
garet Britte Beid, a ohanning young writer, 
and they were married in 1986. In 1930 
Mr. Hulten took a leave of abeenoe from the 
Unlveretty of Oregon to spend a year at 
Stanford University as eotlng asaiatant pro¬ 
fessor of Joumaliam. 

A few months after the United States en¬ 
tered World War n, ha wm brou^t to Wash¬ 
ington as a consultant to the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. He continued with 
the Budget Bureau as senior management 
analyst for a year and a half. Mr. Hulten 
then transferred to ilm OffiM of Wer Infor¬ 
mation. where he became Assistant Director 
for Management. It was there that he met 
Edward W. Bairett, the Assistant Director 
for Overseas Operatiozis. Ihe two men built 
up a eound working cooperation in those days 
that continues in their present close aseo- 
clatlon. 

After the wer ended, Mr. Hulten Joined 
the Department of State as a top executive 
in the Information program, and the fol¬ 
lowing year waa appointed deputy to Wxl- 
UAU Bxmtom, then Assistant Secretary of 
State for Publlo Affairs. Mr. Hulten took 
over many of the operational duties of the 
Public Affairs program and r^iresented Mr. 
Bkmtom on committees and in policy con¬ 
ferences. 

A man of great force and personal mag¬ 
netism, Mr. Hulten was named in February 
1947 as deputy to John E. Peuriloy, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State for Administration. 
In that important post he was closely as- 
Boclated with the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional. Scientiflo, and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion (UNESCO). He waa a United States 
delegate to the UNESCO general conference 
In Mexico City in 1947 and in Beirut in 1948. 
In 1948 and 1949 he was the United States 
representative of the UNESCO Advisory 
Panel on Finance and Administration in 
Paris. 

Since he became general manager of the 
Information and educational exchange pro¬ 
gram, Mr. Hulten has traveled in South 
America. Europe, and the Near East to see 
at first hand the field operations of his 
program. 

Mr. Hulten. whose grandparents came to 
America from Sweden, was bom in Athens, 
Wls., on June 10, 1909. Be Is proud of bis 
Swedish inheritance uxd of being brought 
up In'the midwestera region of the coun¬ 
try. which he considers the heart of Amer¬ 
ica. He and Mrs. Hulten live in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.. with their 9-year-old eon, 
Charles. Mrs. Hulten has given up her writ¬ 
ing career and now devotes her time to her 
family and community activities. 

Mr. Speaker, this reminds me of the 
way Members of Congress are asked to 
write up their own biography for inser¬ 
tion in the Congressional Directory, in 
all probability this profile was edited, if 
not actu&Uy written by Mr. Hulten. It 
states, and I quote: 

Mr. Hulten was wAl qualified to take over 
the demanding task of managing these two 
programs. 


Is it not strange that out of the mil¬ 
lions of men in the United States that, 
and I quote again from the profile, 
**There was one logical person to fill the 
position of general manager for the pro¬ 
gram: the dynamlo, square-jawed man 
who warthen serving as Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State for Administra¬ 
tion-Carles M. Hulten.*' 

X cannot help birt wonder if My. Hul- 
ten*s wide experience could be the few 
years he spent as a young man working 
for newspapers. 

Again, the author of the profile of Mr. 
Hulten. which evidently was meant to be 
beamed over the ether waves of the 
Voice of America did not spare himself 
when he states: 

A man of great force and personal mag¬ 
netism. BIr. Hulten wss named in February 
1947 as deputy to John E. Peurlfoy. Assistant 
Secretary of State lor Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, it is natural to assume 
that the people who know Mr. Hulten 
will be in the best position to Judge who 
is right. Mr. Rooney or the author of the 
profile. From Mr. Hulten’s performance 
with the Voice of America I reiterate 
that I concur in Mr. Roomev's opinion 
that Mr. Hulten is not qualified to be 
general manager of this tremendous 
operation. 


The Nafiou's PredkasieBt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBB8ENTAHVES 
Tuesday, April 10,1951 
Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
wish to include the foUowing editorial, 
entitled "The Nation’s Predicament." 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald on Monday. April 9,1951: 
m Nation’s Prxdzcamxnt ( 

General MacArthtar’e letter to Representa¬ 
tive JoR Martin has touched off a new 
tirade against the general In Washington and 
London. 

Let there be no mistake about It. The 
American people have no quarrel with Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. They do not resent the 
advice he has offered and much less do they 
resent the fact that he has offered it. 

The American people know that 9,000 
American boys have been killed in the 
Korean War, but do not know what purpoee 
this sacrifice Is supposed to serve or how 
it la to be ended. They want to hear any¬ 
thing General MacArthur may have to say 
on either point and they don't care a hoot 
If Mr. Truman's feelings ore hurt or the feel¬ 
ings of the British Foreign Office are hmrt. 

Mr. Truman, the addle-brained gift to the 
Nation of the Prendergaat mofaBters, put the 
United States into the B^orean War without 
the advice of Congress and in violation of the 
constitutional provision that only Congress 
may declare war. He sUll doesn’t know what 
the war is about. He doesn't know bow to 
win it and xesents the advice on this point 
offsred by Q«i«ral MacArthur. Mr. Truman 
lent supporting ths war to the available 
limit, lor he intends to send four divisions 
to Ewppe where there is no war instead of 
Korea where there is one. 
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Instead of heeding MacArthur. Mr. Tru¬ 
man leans on Acheson, the Anglo-Canadian 
friend of a traitor: on the Pentagon brass 
who have sold out for foreign decorations; 
on civilians whose main concern in life is 
gaining social recognition abroad; on inter¬ 
national bankers and Industrial profiteers. 

The only hope for the country lies In Con¬ 
gress. We believe there Is enough Intelli¬ 
gence and devotion there to work out an 
honorable escape from the predicament 
which the addlehead has brought about. 
But if a majority of the Members of Congress 
betray their country, we are, indeed, lost. 


The Editor Visiti Front in Korea—Paul 
C. Smith Says MacArthur Can Win if 
He It Given Freedom to Fight 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CALlrORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker. I wish to 
call attention of the Members to the 
following newspaper account of an in¬ 
terview of Mr. Paul C. Smith, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, by Earnest 
Hoberecht of the United Press. Mr. 
Smith is one of California’s most widely 
known editors, and is a gentleman whose 
attainments cause his carefully consid¬ 
ered statements to be of considerable 
importance. 

The article follows: 

The Editor Visits Front in Korea—Paul 

C. Smith Says MacArthur Can Win it 

He Is Given Freedom to Figh' 

(By Earnest Hoberecht) 

Tokyo, April 4.—^Paul C. Smith, editor of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, said today 
(Wednesday) in an Interview that the United 
Nations forces in Korea can win the war If 
permitted to attack across the Yalu River 
Into China. 

‘T think the present forces in Korea can 
win the war against the Chinese armies In 
Korea if they are permitted to liquidate the 
present military handicaps which result 
from those directives which prevent them 
from operating on the other side of the Yalu 
River," said Smith, who visited North Korea 
with Oen. Douglas MacArthur Tuesday. 

Smith gave his views on the Korean situa¬ 
tion after he returned from Korea, where he 
flew Tuesday with MacArthur. He Jeeped 
15 miles into North Korea on the east coast 
with the United Nations commander In 
chief. 

WAR EXPERIENCE 

In World War II, Smith served In both the 
Marines and the Navy. He was a commander 
In the Navy at the time of the Japanese sur¬ 
render. 

“With our forces In the Orient,” he said, 
”all we need Is freedom to conduct a sound 
military operation.” 

He explained that this means that “when 
and If necessary, we knock out the supply 
lines of the- Communist sources of power In 
Korea by air and sea.” 

“This means a sea blockade of China and 
air attacks where required,” he pointed out. 

*1 admit,” he said, “there is a calculated 
risk Involved with the possibility of yet an¬ 
other Intervention by Russia, but in view of 
China’s repeatedly stated determination to 
drive us from Korea. It seems to me that any¬ 


thing short of acceptance of that risk will 
Just result In no net gain for the antl-Com- 
munist forces of the world. 

“PREEDOM TO PIOHT 

“These antl-Communlst forces, of which 
the UN units in Korea are both the spear¬ 
head and the main body, must be given free¬ 
dom to fight as sound military leadership 
would normally fight or they are being sent 
to die for a lip-service cause with their 
hands tied behind them.” 

Smith said he was deeply Impressed with 
General MacArthur. whom he had never met 
previously. 

“General MacArthur suffers only from two 
things." said Smith. He listed these as “his 
fair weather friends and his very petty de¬ 
tractors.” 

Smith said MacArthur suffered less at the 
hands of his petty detractors “because they 
really can't touch him much.” 

Smith said General MacArthur possesses 
one of the “greatest vocabularies that I have 
ever encountered.” 

“And.” said Smith, “he Impresses me as 
having even the greater distinction of know¬ 
ing what every word means.” 

He expressed complete confldonce In Mac- 
Arthur’s leadership. 

He paid tribute to the field forces serving 
under MacArthur. 

Smith said that in view of what MacArthur 
and his fighting men In the field have had to 
work with, “the American people can be 
grateful as hell to this leader and his men.” 

Smith said after studying the situation and 
seeing considerable background material on 
the situation he was convinced that there 
has never been at any time a retreat. 

TOUGH TERRAIN 

He said that sometimes the United Nations 
forces were outnumbered as high as 20 to 1 
and had to fight their way out, but they were 
only fighting In a different direction, as Ma¬ 
rine MaJ. Gen. O. P. Smith had stated. 

“The terrain in Korea Is as rotten and 
rough as I have ever seen,” the San Francisco 
editor said. 

He said he was greatly Impressed with the 
evidence of complete unification of the 
Armed Forces under General MacArthur. He 
said he had observed this at both the top 
level and the working level. 

“The services work well together and un¬ 
derstand each other’s problems,” he said. 
Every unit has done a hell of a Job. 

Smith said he “was convinced that the 
only thing General MacArthur needs—and 
which he should have fast—Is clarification 
of the mission In Korea as well as Asia as a 
whole. 

“If our mission Is unification of Korea, 
then the thirty-eighth parallel Is not a prop¬ 
er political question and It Is a tactically Im¬ 
proper military line.” 

Smith said, “One of the main Jobs of the 
American people” who are 7,000 to 10,000 
miles from the scene of the show-down. Is 
to see that the outfits here, from MacArthur 
to the newest recruit have the whole-hearted 
support of the Nation and those allied with 
them In the United Nations. 

“It Is difficult for anybody to keep his eye 
on the enemy at the front If he has to spend 
most of his time and energy pulling politi¬ 
cal stilettos out of his back,’ Smith said. 

He said he fully understood that there are 
political questions which can be decided only 
at the highest levels In the United Nations. 

He said he was convinced that this point 
Is well understood by General MacArthur. 

But he said he was not convinced that 
some of those in high political quarters un¬ 
derstand the urgency of General MacAr- 
thur’s position as a field commander. 

“As a field commander.” Smith said, “he 
has every right to point up the urgency of 
the situation and to meet the situation on 


the strength of his own resources when there 
is pussyfooting or quibbling and his over¬ 
all directives are Inadequate or confusing.” 

Smith said he has been Interested here In 
running down some of the so-called expert 
criticism of General MacArthur and his staff 
members. 

For example, he said, he had been Inter¬ 
ested in the charges that some of MacAr- 
thur’s staff had been with him too long. 

On the basis of his experience here, he 
said, he found this criticism completely In¬ 
valid. 

“I have been Impressed with the excep¬ 
tional competence of MacArthur's staff.” 
Smith said. “This exceptional competence 
stems from the fact that they have been 
working together through thick and thin for 
a decade. 

“Any idea that such experience and under¬ 
standing within a top staff Is bad rather 
than good is to me contrary to practical 
sense.” 


The Price of Inaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

* HE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. MeCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following editorial 
from the Commonweal of April 6, *1951: 

The Price or Inaction 

India Is thousands of miles away. Its 
masses are chronically poverty-stricken. 
The peoples of the Bast have ever been sub¬ 
ject to drought, flood, and famine. That 
Is one way some balance Is maintained be¬ 
tween powers of sustenance and population. 
Besides India’s threatened famine Is largely 
due to her own chauvinism, from failure to 
purchase surplus grain from Moslem Pakis¬ 
tan. And why should India be deserving of 
special American consideration? Have not 
Mr. Nehru, Blr Benegal Rau, and others op¬ 
posed this country’s proposals about North 
Korea and Communist China when the 
chips were down In the UN? Too many other 
Items deserve precedence at a time when we 
are girding strenuously for our own self- 
defense. 

Some such sentiments are believed to ac¬ 
count for the failure of Congress to take 
action on Mr. Truman’s formal request for 
surplus grain for India of over 6 weeks ago. 
Meanwhile Indian conditions have grown 
considerably worse. Pakistan no longer has 
an exportable grain surplus. Continued 
drought In Bihar has meant the failure of 
the winter crop and some forty millions there 
are In Immediate peril. Will this In Itself 
have any appreciable effect on men who sub¬ 
scribe to the sentiments outlined above—to 
those who would make a sharp distinction 
between “playing Santa Claus” and carrying 
on what they hold to be the only proper 
functions of a government, the pursuance 
of a policy of strictly national Interest, come 
what may? 

But In the Interim other things have also 
been taking place. Communist China has 
agreed to ship In 50,000 tons of rice and more 
than a quarter of It has already arrived, al¬ 
though negotiations with China were Insti¬ 
tuted some time after American negotiations 
were begun on the same subject. Soviet Rus¬ 
sia likewise has offered a barter arrangement 
of 60,000 tons of wheat—an agreement simi¬ 
lar, It Is true, to what was effected betwecii 
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the two natlone last year. But no Atnerlean 
grian. aside freon that procured here hy 
straight purchase, Is en route or eeen In 
prospect at this most critical hour. 

Perhaps the moment has antved to re. 
consider. Leave the hTunanltarlan argument 
out of It, put It all on cold-war terms. Think 
of our potential support in India and 
throughout all non-Oommunlst Asia. Bow 
will that he affected by our refxisal to avert 
a major famine by shipping some of our grain 
surpluses at the very time both Oommunlst 
China and Soviet Russia are sending In grain 
(If in far from adequate amounts) f That 
puts a dtsarent complexion on the matter. 

When Congress reconvenes after Its Baster 
recess. It should consider tbe editorial re¬ 
action of an Indian weekly newspaper, the 
Naya Sabera, of Lucknow, on continued 
American Inaction and the first grain ahlp- 
ments from Communist China. It Is "quite 
clear who has genuine concern for the wel¬ 
fare of the Indian people." There is only 
one possible answer to that. 


What Skoiiki Be Our lutersatioBal Eco¬ 
nomic Policy in a Period of Rearmament 

EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

HON. WIIUAM H. COLMER 

or Miasxssim 

IN TBE BOtTBB OF BEPBBBINTATIVES 

Friday, April 6,1951 

Mr. CXML.MER. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26 last Mr. George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, made a splendid oontri- 
butloa to the subject of our international 
economic policy in a very able address 
before the Economic Club of Detroit at 
Detroit. Mich. Mr. Sloan, in addition to 
occupying the important position of 
chairman of this group, is a man of 
broad knowledge and ability. His utter¬ 
ances are usually worthwhile. Bis ad¬ 
dress before the Detroit group was no 
exception. 

With the thought that BAr. Sloan’s 
thinking may be of value to our people 
generally, and in order that it might 
have a broader circulation, which it de¬ 
serves. I submit it herewith. 

BAr. Sloan’s address is as follows: 

It Is indeed an honor to appear before this 
distinguished group and to explore with you 
some of today’s economic problems with 
particular reference to International trade 
and policy in a period of rearmament. 

Looking over the list of your past speak¬ 
ers Z And the names of many friends who 
have addressed you. It Is with a sense of 
humility that I come to the Iconomlc Club 
of Detroit in the footsteps of such outstand¬ 
ing industrial and financial leaders as 
Thomas J. Watson, Sr.. Phil Reed, Randy 
Burgess. Irving Olds. Paul Hoffman. John 
Hancock, and Warren Lee Pierson. 

The subject assigned to me is an exceed¬ 
ingly difficult one. too often obscured be¬ 
cause of the constant changes in the Inter¬ 
national field from month to month. It 
would be presiunptuous of any businessman 
to undertake to explain specifically where 
business stands or should stand In the pres¬ 
ent confused state of world conditions. And 
yet I have no hesitancy in expressing the 
oplnijn that a sound solution of pressing 
economic problems, of International nature. 


Is imperstive if we Me to maintain a hsatthy 
polttloal and social Amerioa. 

In the United States Ooundl of the IhUr- 
natlonal Chamber of Oommeree are business¬ 
men from aU walks of industrial azul corpo¬ 
rate life. For many years theee buffinass- 
xnen, many of them collesgues of youra, have 
worked actively on our study groups and 
devoted many hours at careful thought to 
possible solutions to international eoonomlo 
problems, ^en we have succeeded; other 
times not. 

Because of frequent exchange of views with 
these businessmen and also with buslneas- 
men of other tree nations who are actively 
engaged In the International Chamber of 
Commerce. I am willing to expose myself to 
you In the hope ^hat we might dartfy oar 
mutual thinking. 

The free world Is faced with a grave erlsis 
and perhaps its greatest challenge to sur¬ 
vival. We must develop-~and we have 
made a good beginning—the strength of the 
free nations to counteract the aggressive 
moves of communism. 

A foreign economic pohoy, by definition, 
should be the true refiector of the world we 
live In. Let us for a moment, therefore, ex¬ 
amine the world at mldcent^. 

The paramount objective of our foreign 
policy should be the establishment and 
maintenance of a Just and lasting peace. It 
should Include friendly cultural Intercourse 
among nations as well as mutually advan¬ 
tageous trade among nations. 

What many of us knew for many years has 
been brought out into the open with the 
Invasion of Korea by the Communist hordes. 
But Korea has carried us nearer to facing 
reality: Our lives are threatened by an ag¬ 
gressive force that has shown Its Intentions 
to eliminate from its wall-planned path of 
Imperialistic advances the obstacle repre¬ 
sented by the freedom of the Individual. 

Today, more than ever before, we Ameri¬ 
cans are called upon for an expreselon of 
national unity, for a sense of purpose, and 
for a decisive spirit. Unity must start at 
home In our foreign dealings, eapecUUy our 
International economic relations. 

Nearly 9 years ago the United States was 
at Its prime of strength as a world power. 
No one doubted this strength. Today there 
are doubts about our leadwshlp and policy 
in many capitals of the free world, In Lon¬ 
don, In Parl^ in Rome. Actually, the power 
of the United States has not diminished to 
warrant such doubts. 

Tbe Soviets have made two major gains. 
They have swimg China into their orbit and 
they are said to have the atom bomb. On 
tbe other hand, the United States has made 
tremendous gains. Since Korea there is 
more .of a spirit of unity. Production, eoo- 
n<»iic growth have been our determining 
factors. Korea has awakened many of those 
who did not previously visuslise the an¬ 
tagonism In the Soviet system. 

The Western World, especially Western 
Surope, Is better off today than in any period 
since the end of World War It. Western 
Burope has turned from an area dlsorgan- 
iased by the effects of war Into a smoother- 
flowing economic and political community. 
While not completely recovered from devas¬ 
tations and dislocations the most difficult 
part of the Western Buropean reconstruction 
task has been achieved. 

The established centers of freedom have 
survived. They have withstood two attacks 
by German mllltailsm. Where free Institu¬ 
tions are maintained, men have continued to 
make advances in material wealth, in imder- 
standlng of fellow men, in eclenoe, in toler¬ 
ance, and In decency. 

Still, tbe world today has no peace. 
There are large massee of people g ood. In¬ 
telligent. Industrious people—who are being 
led to slaughter by p<fiitical leaden and are 


denied the right to the eajoymeut of life, 
liberty, and the fursutt of happlneea. 

The world ooatl&ues to oonaiat of the 
"havee** end the "have note." You may uk, 
'’Have or have not vdiatt" And my answer 
Is have or have net freedom of aeoeia to the 
worldW raw materials (as promised In the 
Atlantle Charter to vletor and vanquUhed 
alike); have or have not the freedom to own. 
to uee. and to riCk the meohanioai means of 
production; have or have not tbe right to 
the Just rewards of their honest labor; have 
or have not the right to determine and to 
oontrol their own destiny ea freemen; be¬ 
cause they are denied their rightful oppor¬ 
tunity to uttllae nature's endtess bounty for 
their own well-being and Individual hap¬ 
piness. 

Human misery in the Western World Is 
certainly much smaller now than It was in 
the nineteenth century. That this was pos¬ 
sible In spite of two world wars is sufficient 
answer to those who claim Western civiliza¬ 
tion is In decay. Notwithstanding the post¬ 
war poverty of Europe and the rest of the 
world, the West as a whole is richer in kind 
and In spirit than ever. But the situation 
in many friendly countries still presents a 
challenge to the United States If tbe spread 
of oommuttlsm Is to be held in check. 

The twimtleth century has witnessed the 
United States coming of age as a world 
power. "The leadership to which the United 
States has sucoseded,’’ said the renowned 
London Boonomlst recently, "has turned out 
to be that not of a ^orlously expanding 
world economy but of a half-world on the 
defensive, therefore imposing more In re¬ 
sponsibilities than It provides in privileges. 
America has accepted these responsibilities 
with doubt and hesitation and now and then 
with Inconsistencies. But on the whole." 
conedudes the Economist, "the performance 
has been one * * * of remarkable fore¬ 
sight and energy." 

Tbe present world situation requires an 
expression of utmost responsibility and 
leadership from the United States, from 
American businessmen. In the past, many 
of us have been moet reluctant to accept this 
reeponsiblitty. We can offer as alibi the fact 
that we survived the early years of our Re- 
publle only by avoiding entangling alliances. 
World leadership has been thrust upon us 
so rapidly In the last decade or ao that we 
appear to be Inexperienced and In fact we 
are inexperlenoed. When we are faced with 
International problems we are frequently, if 
not moetly, indecisive because we have tew 
precedents on which to base cfur policy. 

A laeasformatlon so swift as that of the 
last 10 years cannot be experienced by a 
relatively young nation without mistakes In 
action and without moments of doubt. It 
should be most reassuring to aU of us who 
behave in the freedom of the individual that 
our system of democracy always induces 
self-doubt. The current oongreeslonai de¬ 
bate on foreign poUoy Is a true indicator of 
this. 

Surely, America's future depends on how 
widely and how wisely it carries out the re- 
sponsibUltles of leadership. The central 
point must be tbe unification of the free 
world In the face of aggression and threats 
of aggrsmion. Bach member of the free 
wmrld acting alone la too weak to eoimter- 
act these threats or to restst attack. Not 
even the United States standing alone can 
be powerful enough for self-defense. Act¬ 
ing together, tbe free natloas by moral stand¬ 
ards and productive achievements will bring 
about the currently lacking balance of power. 
3Dn all these endeavors our basic aim must 
always remain' tbe sfuiie: The maintenance 
of peace hut without aaertfloe of freedom. 

The tear of what the wmt moves of the 
Soviets and their aateUltea wlU be is In- 
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herent In the policies and the thinking of 
free peoples eversrwhere. Hearings before 
Congressional committees, debates before 
the House of Commons, discussions In the 
French Parliament—all are Influenced by 
the foremost consideration of what the next 
moves of the Soviets may be. 

With the free world in a twilight of war 
(which we hope will brighten rather than 
darken in due course by our own actions) 
the challenge is even greater. We have to 
superimpose a military economy on a civilian 
economy in the hope that the least amount 
of belt-tightening will be necessary. This 
situation brings with it an inflationary ten¬ 
dency. 

Actually, the foremost enemy of the 
Western World, at the present, is Inflation. 
We must stop putting fuel on the flame, 
while, at the same time, feebly trying to put 
out Inflation’s flame with a sprinkling can. 
Either we all—and I mean all—make the 
necessary sacrifices now to stop Inflation or 
we will be faced later with the reality of 
making much bigger. If not total, sacrifices. 

If you want any substantiation of this, 
study the Inflation experiences In Germany, 
In China, In France. In Italy. The after¬ 
effects of Inflation In Germany helped in 
producing Hitler; It gave China Mao Tse- 
tung; to Italy Mussolini, and to France an 
unhappy parade of cabinets that require a 
score card to keep track of. But more than 
this. Inflation destroyed confidence every¬ 
where In these countries. And even here in 
America, It has and Is steadily undermin¬ 
ing the confidence of our people. 

Inflation Is Stalin’s best ally. Next to 
Soviet imperialism this Is the most difficult 
problem facing America and our friends 
abroad. 

This then Is a bird’s-eye view of the world 
we live In. It Is the setting on which we 
must apply our foreign economic policy. 

The first question that now arises is: 
What should be our short-range, our imme¬ 
diate, international economic policy? 

Development of strength at a rapid pace 
to offset the military power of the nations 
In the Soviet orbit is. I should think, ob¬ 
jective No. 1. The plans are becoming bet¬ 
ter defined. They are being carried out by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in Wash¬ 
ington on the American level and the De¬ 
fense Production Board under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Businessmen are and should be the prime 
policy movers of these efforts. And, In¬ 
dustrial operations, as can be witnessed so 
well in Detroit, are carrying the production 
effort. 

I am confident that rapid rearmament of 
the non-Soviet world will—^within a short 
period—create superiority of political, eco¬ 
nomic. and military strength on our part. 
Such a state of conditions would make the 
Kremlin stop, look, and listen before em¬ 
barking on other diversionary invasion 
movements. The Western World must con¬ 
centrate its efforts for the next 2 or 3 years 
on harnessing Its resources for defense. 

In the process of rearmament, some dis¬ 
tortions In production, prices, and trade al¬ 
ready have become apparent. Resources 
that would otherwise be available to civil 
consumption and investment In the promo¬ 
tion of freer trade and raising standards of 
living have been transferred to military 
needs. 

The businessman (wherever he lives In the 
free world) is committed to do all in his 
power to assist his country In utilizing the 
productive facilities for the rearmament of 
the Western World. In our defense efforts we 
will undoubtedly have to endure mental and 
physical strain for an Indefinite period If 
we are to maintain our freedom and eco¬ 
nomic liberties. Without freedoms the 
heart will have been removed from our 
defense. 


The free world cannot go on focusing ex¬ 
clusively on being strong enough to wipe 
out aggression before It actually occurs. At 
some point, whenever the Kremlin will de¬ 
cide, there has to come a break in the inter¬ 
national tension. At some point the suc¬ 
cess of the free world will be measured not 
by self-preservation efforts, but by our abil¬ 
ity to expand economic capacity to such an 
extent that we can offer to both our own 
people and the people in the underdeveloped 
areas Increased standards, both material and 
moral, that dictatorships of any kind are in 
no position to provide. 

In the knowledge of this important fac¬ 
tor. it stands to reason that the free world 
must move forward to expand its productive 
facilities, its economic strength, its scientific 
knowledge. So we therefore come to ob¬ 
jective No. 2: 

We cannot withdraw behind a protective 
curtain of Isolation because for many vital 
commodities the United States Is dependent 
on external resources. Of the 15 basic min¬ 
erals, the United States Is relatively self- 
sufficient in only 6—coal, petroleum. Iron, 
sulfur, phosphate, and potash. In Jhe case 
of Iron, various ferro-alloys must be Imported 
before steel can be made. The automobile 
Industry in Detroit is well aware of the fact 
that 100 percent of tin. chrome, and cordage 
fibers are Imported. Ninety-two percent of 
our manganese and cobalt, 73 percent of 
tungsten, and 34 percent of our yearly re¬ 
quirements for lead are mined outside of the 
United States. Our foreign economic policy 
must be based on a full realization of these 
facts. In order to make their economies 
most productive, the countries of the Western 
World need an adequate and equitable supply 
of required raw materials, together with a 
flow of essential consumer goods. 

To assure an adequate supply of strategic 
raw materials for all countries in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the 
Organization for European Economic Coop¬ 
eration (OEEC), and the other non-Soviet 
nations, it is necessary to have In perma¬ 
nent operation Joint allocation boards, elimi¬ 
nating thereby the inflationary effects of 
free-market competition for scarce material. 
The price effects of such an uncontrolled 
rush for materials Is imposing severe strains 
on the economy of some countries, includ¬ 
ing our own. 

It is gratifying to know that a start in 
the direction of international allocation and 
procurement of materials is now being made. 
The current sessions of the raw-material 
commodity groups in Washington are one 
way of controlling this weakness. It is 
essential, however, that private channels be 
assigned, wherever possible, the responsi¬ 
bility to carry out this raw-material goal. 
Also, an international arrangement like this 
should bo maintained only for the period 
of the emergency. Then it is imperative 
that free-market competition must be reln- 
Btltuted. 

There Is still a puzzle as to who In Wash¬ 
ington Is responsible for our own Inter¬ 
national allocation-procurement activities. 
About 10 agencies and departments are In 
the picture, despite the fact that the first 
order Issued by Mr, Charles E. Wilson, as 
Defense Mobllizer. created an Interdepart¬ 
mental Committee on Foreign Supplies and 
Requirements, under the chairmanship of 
ECA Administrator William C. Foster. 

The United States Government should Im¬ 
mediately clarify the raw-material situation 
so that there will be an end to the kind of 
vacuum that seems to persist In Washington, 
Instead of the many overlapping agencies In 
the field now, there should be one Govern¬ 
ment agency—^possibly ECA—in sole charge 
of the temporary allocation and procurement 
of raw materials. 

One of the most crying needs of the mo¬ 
ment Is the elimination of the Inconsistent 


performance by a host of administrative 
agencies—some 23 of them—^that have a gov¬ 
ernmental finger in the International eco¬ 
nomic pie, with resultant confusion to all 
concerned. 

Three notable and Informed sources lately 
have proposed that the proper exercise of our 
foreign economic policy demands the con¬ 
solidation of all the scattered efforts within 
a single governmental agency. Headed by 
a man of outstanding ability with public ac¬ 
ceptance, this agency should have the equiv¬ 
alent of Cabinet status. 

First, there was the Gordon Gray report, 
rather outdated at this time because it was 
originally conceived before Korea. Then, 
the speeches and writings of our own United 
States Council executive committee mem¬ 
ber Paul Hoffman (who certainly knows this 
problem first-hand and can speak with feel¬ 
ing about administrative foul-ups in the 
Government). And finally, we are confront¬ 
ed with the recent report of Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller’s International Development Advisory 
Board. (This report, though its other rec¬ 
ommendations require careful study before 
we can determine whether businessmen 
should endorse them is unqualifiedly correct 
on the demand for a single agency.) 

The Hoover Commission In many other 
fields has pointed out the waste and ineffi¬ 
ciency and stupid duplication of much of our 
administrative structure in Washington and 
abroad. Here, in the field of foreign eco¬ 
nomic policy. Is a situation ripe for a Hoover 
Commission approach. 

These then are some factors that make up 
our short-range foreign economic policy. 

It behooves businessmen to look beyond 
this period of emergency, the period when 
we have reached a balance of power, with 
rearmament complete so that no nation 
would dare attack us. What will we do then, 
I might ask, with the resources in materials 
and manpower that have been Increased. 
Will we have to cut back and expose our¬ 
selves to the fear of depression and unem¬ 
ployment? I think that every businessman 
in the United States should look ahead to 
that future date and ponder over the possi¬ 
bility of formulating a program that would 
assist in furthering economic growth and 
apply the gains made to the common good. 
This would enable us to minimize unemploy¬ 
ment and to utilize the expanded resources 
In such a way that they will be available to 
more and more people. 

At the forthcoming Congress of the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, which will 
be held in Lisbon, Portugal, from June 10 
through 16, the world business community. 
Including the American representatives, will 
discuss aspects of such a program lor action 
by the world business community. We hope 
that the Detroit business group will be most 
helpful in looking ahead along these lines 
when the United States Council, together 
with some of your outstanding groups here 
In Detroit, will have a meeting in your city 
on May 3. And of course, we sincerely hope 
that Detroit will be represented in Lisbon. 
It seems to us that these meetings provide a 
tremendous challenge to the businessmen to 
preserve a competitive enterprise system 
which otherwise might falter. 

If the free nations of the world do not 
succeed In avoiding economic maladjust¬ 
ments—if they fall to establish an environ¬ 
ment in which communities can advance 
materially and spiritually—there Is always 
the danger that the people will be driven 
Into communism. Only by our performance 
can we hope to contain the advances of com¬ 
munism. Take the example of the Chinese. 
The Chinese farmer who has accepted or 
even welcomed communism as relief from 
the misery, oppression, and corruption of his 
lot will learn in time that the promises of 
the Communists are hollow. Collectivism 
will soon take back the land made available 
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to him. The cancellation of debts, which 
was made poeslble through liquidation of 
the money lender, will be replaced by oppres¬ 
sive taxes. Ck>mmunism will soon become 
a yoke. 

But commtmlsm has never yet been elimi¬ 
nated In any country where a Communist 
regime obtained power. We must act. there¬ 
fore. before the cancerous growUi of com¬ 
munism can spread. 

An economic strategy for peace should 
certainly Include a drive to reform tradi¬ 
tional modes of production and distribution 
and increase sharply the productivity of 
men and machines. This is one way to meet 
threats of foreign aggression and inter¬ 
national collapse. One of the major steps 
in that direction Is to demonstrate the 
adaptability and flexibility of the American 
productive system to our Ihiropean friends. 
Fortune rnag^ne. In its Febrtuur 1851 issue, 
made quite an essential point in this respect. 
“United States business Is the best-qualified 
group in all the world for getting the Amer¬ 
ican idea across to Buropean top manage¬ 
ment. It is hardly necessary," said Fortune, 
"to suggest the means: there could be semi¬ 
nars and International conventlone—organ¬ 
izations such as the International Chamber 
of Commerce are ready-made for this—trips 
and private exchanges of all sorts." 

American capitalism—as exemplified in 
particular by industry in Detroit—^has 
learned that the secret of national prosperity 
is to eliminate the idea that the many can¬ 
not have wP^'t the few enjoy. American 
capitalism of 60 years ago can hardly be 
recognized when compared with American 
capitalism of today. Unhappily, the same 
cannot be said for European capitalism. 
One of the gravest weaknesses in the armor 
of the Western World’s economic policy is 
the persisting, time-worn attitude of Buro¬ 
pean capitalism. 

In the United States the living standards 
and working conditions of the average citi¬ 
zen have shown constant and remarkable 
improvement. In Europe this has not been 
true. There are many reasons for this, in¬ 
cluding the trend to socialism and the 
emphasis which Buropean capitalism places 
on an outmoded cartel system. Many Bo- 
ropean businessmen dislike competition. I 
think there is great danger In this state 
of mind. We must distinguish between 
capitalism which works for the few and 
capitalism which works for the many. The 
trend of Buropean capitalism has been away 
from a sense of responsibility to the com¬ 
munity. I am sure the morale of people of 
Europe would rise if they could identify 
European capitalism with a positive rather 
than a negative policy. 

Today many ardent antl-Communlats 
abroad are suspicious of the motives of Amer¬ 
ican capitalism. By explaining the true con¬ 
tribution of American capitalism to the 
world in terms of the gains of the individual 
working men and women here in Detroit and 
in other great Industrial centers, I am sure 
we as businessmen will develop our most suc¬ 
cessful weapon against Soviet propaganda. 
This should be a major component of our 
foreign economic policy. 

We must win people as well as dlplomatio 
and military battles if we hope to stop com¬ 
munism. Communism has been making 
progress in other ooimtries under oppression 
and poverty. Our long-range international 
economic policy must keep in mind that a 
lemoval of these conditions is an obligation. 
The Communists have imagination, boldness, 
and courage—all couched in a fanatical de¬ 
votion to a cause. We can reply with far 
more effective boldness and courage. 

It is significant that Z am speaking to you 
on the same day that in Washington the 
Foreign Ministers of the 21 American Be- 
pubUos are opening their deliberations on. 
among other things, how the raw material, 
and productive resources of the Western 
Hemisphere can be stepped up. 


Point 8 an the agenda of the sessions 
Is the following: 

"Emergency economic .ooc^Mratlon: (a) 
Production and distribution for defense pur¬ 
poses; and (b) production and distribution 
of products in short supply and utilization 
of necessary services to meet requirements 
of the American Bepublics and meastires to 
facilitate Insofar as possible the carrying out 
of programs of economic development." 

As we understand it. the Latln-Axnerioan 
countries are asking such questions as; Can 
a reasonable market be guaranteed after the 
emergency for expanded Latln-Amerlcan pro¬ 
duction? Will we (Latin Americans) be 
able to obtain sufficient technological know¬ 
how from the United States to expand pro¬ 
duction and increase standards of living? 
The question of additional American capital 
Investment will also be on the minds of our 
friends from below our southern borders. 

We are asking the Latin Americans to ex¬ 
pand raw material production for the cm- 
rent defense program. And the Latin Amer¬ 
icans are determined, as we understand it, 
to bargain for a position where the gains 
made ,during the emergency would be of 
benefit after the emergency is over. 

As part of our long-range foreign economic 
policy, there should be an expansion in the 
investment of private companies abroad. 
Many American companies that have invested 
in subsidiaries and affiliates abroad have had 
satisfactory experience with the exception 
of transferring earnings to the United States. 
Naturally, we must do all in our power to 
convince the Government that the obstacles 
to foreign investments, such as double taxa¬ 
tion, luck of convertibility, and other similar 
controls, be corrected so that American busi¬ 
ness will have Incentives to take its dollars 
abroad. 

Private investment going abroad is a de¬ 
sirable way to fortify the economies and raise 
the standards of living oi foreign coimtries. 
It is a most effective countermove to the con¬ 
ditions that breed poverty and oppression. 
Private foreign Investment would also re¬ 
lieve the taxpayer of the burden of providing 
through his government direct assistance 
and grants to other nations. When private 
capital goes abroad It brings with it Ameri¬ 
can know-how and managerial skill and thus 
directly contributes to the welfare of the 
recipient nations. 

But we must be realistic. Congress should 
provide much of the necessary encourage¬ 
ment by passing legislation deferring taxa¬ 
tion of earnings on foreign activities of 
American companies until they are brought 
home. At the same time bilateral treaties 
must be concluded to assure the transfer 
of earnings to corporatlonB In capital ex¬ 
porting countries and to eliminate double 
taxation. 

You will hear more about such programs 
from the International Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and the United States Council. Our 
foreign-investment committee is at work 
now to offer specific recommendations to 
governments and business looking to in¬ 
creased flow of capital across boimdaries. 

In'summary, our foreign economic pol¬ 
icy, both short range and long range, should 
embrace the following: 

1. Bstabllshment and maintenance of just 
and lasting peace as our paramount objec¬ 
tive. 

2. All-out drive to stop Inflation in every 
part of the free world. 

8. Increase of efforts to develop, procure, 
and allocate raw materials Internationally— 
to be maintained fmr peridd of emergency 
only. 

4. Development of non-Soviet world’s 
■trength at rapid rate. 

5. Administration of all United States aid 
efforts under a single agency. 

6. Bnlitfatened and active United States 
world soonomio IsMershlp. 

7. Planning by business today beyond 
emergency period. 


8. Fulfillment of busineee* role with en¬ 
lightened cooperation by governments in 
making possible an extensive flow of for¬ 
eign Investment atarosd. 

These ideas reflect the diBOUssione at the 
International Chamber of Commerce and 
the United States Council; they also reflect 
discussions with government leaders in many 
parts of the world. 

In the past the United States has fol¬ 
lowed a short-sighted course in our foreign 
economic relations. We sought and rejoiced 
In the expenslon of our foreign trade. But 
we were reluctant to accept the fact that 
it lacked a healthy balance and that it was 
being sustained by loans and grants that 
in the end would be too great a burden on 
foreign debtore, not to mention our own 
taxpayere. 

We claimed repajrment of war debts which 
prejudiced proepecta of solvency of private 
industrial development which we ourselves 
were encoivaging. 

It la a challenge to the American buslneas 
community to learn from our mistakes and 
to act accordingly. 

We would be right in risking much on the 
faith that economic Improvement and de¬ 
velopment. widely shared and achieved by 
cooperative efforts, will make it more likely 
that the free nations will stand together. 
The ultimate result would be that at some 
day in the future the Soviets will realize 
the futility of their efforts in undermining 
the free nations and suspend their struggle 
for world domination. We must be ready 
to work In this direction and to rise above 
the problems of the day and plan as business 
statesmen. 


The Senator and the General 


EXTENSION OP RBIilARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CAUuroxirxA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing column by Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
which appeared In the Washington Post 
this morning, merits careful scrutiny and 
study by every person who is interested 
in understanding the true issues involved 
in the current foreign policy debate, 
which is attracting such wide attention: 

TXSZ SXNATOZ AMD THX OSMSBAI, 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

Senator Taft Is talking about Korea and 
Formosa in a wey which sounds as if be had 
not understood Oeneral MacArthur. 

The Senator seems to think that there 
are 800,000 antl-Communist Chinese troops 
on Formosa who—if only we permitted it 
and gave them arms—would march onto the 
tranaports, would sail across the Formosa 
Straits, would land on the mainland, would 
Invade Bed China, and take the pressure off 
our boys fighting in Korea. 

Tb the Senator it is, therefore, tragic and 
lidieuknn not to use this gigantic military 
asset. Here we are hard pressed in Korea; 
there in Formosa is a huge army, an army 
bigger, he thinks, than all the armies on 
both sides now fighting in Korea. All that 
this huge army lacks, he thinks, is arms 
«nd President Truman’s permission to in¬ 
vade China and some United States naval 
and air assistance Involving, the Senator 
ttUnks. no Amerlcaxi infantry. 

But who told Senator Taft about this army 
on Formosa, and about how big it Is. and 
about what arms it could use. and what It 
would take to have It Invade China? Not 
General MacArthur in his many public pro- 
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nouncements. The general has not said that 
Ohlang and his troops on Formosa are able 
to decide the struggle In our favor. The 
general has not said, as Senator Taft and 
Representative Maktxn seem to think, that If 
Chlang’B men were helped to fight more, we 
would have to fight less. 

What General MacArthur is arguing for 
Is not less fighting by Americans In the Far 
East but much more fighting by Americans 
In the Far East. He wants, as he wrote to 
Mr, Martin, to "follow the conventional pat¬ 
tern of meeting force with maximum coun¬ 
terforce." He wants to wage an all-out war 
against China Instead of the localized war 
he Is now waging In Korea. The general 
does not say—and obviously he does not be¬ 
lieve—that this would be the camparatlvely 
easy little war, fought largely with Chlang’s 
Infantry, which Senator Taft Is dreaming 
about. The war which the general Is advo¬ 
cating is the great war which, he contends, 
would decide the world-wide conflict. He 
wants the third world war now and he wants 
to fight It In the Far East. 

But what the Senator wants Is not to get 
us deeper Into a bigger war. He wants a 
way out of the war which Is already too big 
for him—which, as a matter of fact, was 
already too big for him on the 25th of June. 
Because he wants less war, especially less 
war involving the Infantry, the Senator has 
allowed himself to believe that Chiang's army 
can take over and be a substitute for our 
ground troops. 

There Is a great difference—In fact, all 
the difference In the world—between Sena¬ 
tor Taft's Idea that Chlang could "take the 
pressure off our boys fighting In Korea" and 
General MacArthur's idea that this Is the 
time and that the Far East is the place to 
Join the Issue with the Communist powers 
and seek a military decision. 

Senator Taft ought to know, though ap¬ 
parently he does not, that Chlang’s policy 
Is not to Invade China in order to relieve us 
In Korea. Chiang's policy Is to get us In ho 
a general war with China In order to make 
certain that he can stay In Formosa and In 
the hope that General MacArthur would 
eventually put him back Into power in China. 

The argument about Chlang and his army 
Is not at all, as Senator Taft seems to think, 
about whether to accept or to refuse the as¬ 
sistance of an important military ally. If 
Chlang were an Important military ally, no¬ 
body In his senses would refuse his as¬ 
sistance. But the fact of the matter is that 
there is serious doubt as to whether Chlang’s 
army could even be relied upon to hold For¬ 
mosa. and I do not believe that there Is a 
responsible military man In the world who 
thinks it could Invade China. 

The argument about Chlang Is an argu¬ 
ment about whether to enlarge the Korean 
War Into a general war. Those who believe 
In a general war with China know perfectly 
well that If Chiang’s army were able to 
invade China It would be only because there 
was an American Army In front of It. 


Coordinated Recreation Program Needed 
by Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I am inserting in the Congressional 
Record the text of a letter which I have 
presented to the gentleman from Ten¬ 


nessee [Mr. Murray], as chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, requesting consideration of H. R. 
2766, a bill to create a Federal corpora¬ 
tion which would provide a nearly self- 
supporting coordinated recreation pro¬ 
gram for Federal employees, which 1 
introduced on February 19. 

I am also including as a part of my 
remarks the text of the bill, in the belief 
that it will be of interest to hundreds of 
organizations. 

The letter follows: 

Afro. 0. 1951. 

Hon. Tom Murray, 

Chairman, House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

United States House of Representa¬ 
tives. Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: While we gather our 
energies to meet the threat of foreign aggres¬ 
sion which endangers our Nation we must 
not lose that fight by ill-considered man¬ 
power policies at home. I recently intro¬ 
duced Into the CONOREsBiONAL Record the 
main body of an article titled "Don’t Send 
Your Daughter to Washington.” This article 
was based on the evidence and facts gather¬ 
ing dust in the files of Community Chest 
agencies. Federal Government offices, and 
elsewhere, and well on the way to being en¬ 
tirely forgotten. Yet If we are to avoid the 
disastrous mistakes of World War n we must 
become concerned in the present emergency 
with the lessons we should have learned but 
seem too willing to forget or ignore. 

The Liberty magazine article by the able 
writer of the Washington Post. Sam Sta- 
vlsky. points out: 

"It’s an ugly fact that the tremendous in¬ 
flux of ‘G-glrls’ into Washington during 
World War II, together with wartime condi¬ 
tions and tensions there, combined to make 
Washington the Nation's No. 1 boom town 
for unwed mothers In 1944. 

"The records of the National Office of Vi¬ 
tal Statistics give evidence that the Nation’s 
Capital has held on to that unenviable rec¬ 
ord ever since. 

"In 1945, Washington’s Illegitimate babies 
numbered 105 out of every 1,000 live births; 
In 1946, there were 98 out of 1,000; in 1947, 
there were 94 out of 1,000. In every one of 
those years, Washington’s illegitimacy ratio 
has been more than double the national 
average. The Federal statistics don’t go be¬ 
yond 1947, but the local statistics for the 
first half of 1950, as collected by the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia Health Department, Indi¬ 
cate that the umnarrled mother boom is 
hitting an all-time high. 

"Even as the boom expands, approximate¬ 
ly 100,000 more ‘G-girls’ will be herded Into 
Washington—as the mobilization effort in¬ 
tensifies through 1951—to pound the end¬ 
less rows of typewriters and to cultivate the 
endless columns of files In ever-burgeoning 
defense agencies. 

"These recruits are trooping Into a city 
short of decent housing and short of ade¬ 
quate recreational facilities. They are 
crowding into a city in which—according to 
a 1947 Census Bureau survey of metropoli¬ 
tan Washington—there are five women for 
every four men 14 to 44 years of age, four 
women to three men in the 20-to-24-age 
bracket. The combined shortages—housing, 
recreational facilities, eligible men—provide 
a fertile ground for giving another spurt to 
the boom In unwed mothers. 

"The same combination of shortages was 
discovered In Washington by ‘G-glrls’ of 
World War II. who flocked to the Nation’s 
Capital to do their part. Poor, sometimes 
vile housing, insufficient recreational out¬ 
lets, and desperate competition for the avail¬ 
able men broke down the unstable girls, 
mentally and emotionally. Some got in 
^ trouble through unwed pregnancy: some 
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with venereal diseases. (Oh, yes; the Na¬ 
tion's Capital also has a thriving boom in 
VD.) 

"What’s In store for Washington—unless 
corrective measures are taken—can be 
glimpsed in the report of the Committee on 
Unmarried Parenthood. District of Columbia 
Council of Social Agencies, made late In 1944. 
It read In part: 

" ‘Individual agencies all reported an In. 
crease in the number of unmarried mothers 
coming to them, particularly the young preg- 
nant girl. One agency which had In 1938 
accepted for care 16 unmarried mothers and 
pregnant girls In 1943 accepted 128. * * * 

This increase does not allow for those cases 
which might have been accepted If there 
had been adequate staff and facilities to meet 
all requests. 

" ‘Most agencies have been experiencing an 
Increase in applications among unmarried 
mothers who are new settlers In the commu¬ 
nity, many of these being young Government 
employees who plan to resume work in the 
District of Columbia after the birth of their 
babies and prefer not to return to the place 
of their legal residence.’ 

"The report pointed out that the local 
agencies, already overburdened with the re¬ 
quests for help from legally resident unwed 
mothers, were generally unable to assume 
responsibility for the newcomers. As a re- 
suit, some of the unwed mothers had to be 
thrust, along with their Illegitimate offspring, 
back into the community from which they 
came—and into social ostracism. Because 
of the legal red tape, lack of funds by the 
municipal government, indifference, and 
apathy of the Federal Government, the non¬ 
resident unmarried mother—the report ob¬ 
served—'is frequently cut adrift from all nor¬ 
mal human relationships through which she 
might receive help. • • •’ 

“The situation hasn’t changed much since 
that report was read. The municipal and 
local community chest agencies are still un. 
derstaffed, overworked, and lacking In funds. 
And Uncle Sam is still pretty much Indiffer¬ 
ent to the problem. 

"Along with illegitimacy, the venereal dis¬ 
ease rate also boomed during the war and 
postwar years In Washington. By 1948, VD 
was claiming six times as many victims in 
the District of Columbia as in 1941, with 
13,000 cases reported, and 25,000 more cases 
unreported but suspected by health officials. 
By 1948. Washington’s gonorrhea rate was 
five and one-half times the national average, 
with three to four times the number of cases 
than In cities of comparable population— 
such as Baltimore. Cleveland, and St. Louis. 

"Back in 1941 the local health department 
reported that 93 percent of the VD Infected 
soldiers at Fort Belvoir, Va.. and 43 percent of 
the infected draftees at Fort Meade, Md., 
blamed Washington girls for their trouble. 

"Two years later—in 1943—Washington 
was accused by the Army of infecting twice 
as many soldiers with VD as any other city. 

"Now who do you suppose was blamed for 
this situation? Streetwalkers? Camp fol¬ 
lowers? Prostitutes? Not at all. Washington 
police did a commendable Job in cleaning up 
and eliminating the Capital’s bawdy houses. 

"But the police found themselves helpless 
In attempting to cope with the ‘victory girls,’ 
with the ‘cuddle bunnies.’ 

"Efforts at controlling the amateur boom 
In Illicit sexual relations made little headway. 
In 1945, the last year of the war, more than 
65 percent of GI’s Infected with VD could 
blame their disease on ’amateur’ carriers. 
Twenty-four cases of GI gonorrhea were 
traced to one ’nice’ girl, whose promiscuity 
made her as dangerous to our troops as a full 
battalion of enemy soldiers on the front line. 

"The Washington Federation of Churches 
Investigated the problem during the war 
and came up with the conclusion that 80 
percent of infections among GI’s were at¬ 
tributable to the young, ’Innocent’ type of 
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girl. The local Criminal Juatloe Aaaoda* 
tion found that the ehaip Inoreaee In Juve¬ 
nile delinquency was due to the 'uniform- 
happy’ ^iB who feel they can’t say no to a 
soldier. 

’’Seyeral times during the Second World 
War. congr e ssiona l committees took a hur¬ 
ried glance into the shameful conditions 
but did little or nothing about it. Testi¬ 
mony before these committees, however, 
demonstrated that Cnole Sam was .largely 
to blame. 

’’Testimony before congreesional oommit- 
tees, presented by Dr. Winfred Overholaer. 
Superintendent of famed St. Bisabeths 
mental hospital, made it dear that Unde 
Sam’s Indiscriminate hiring program during 
World War n brought hundreds of mentally 
and emotionally unstable girls Into Wash¬ 
ington at a time when the economic and 
social tensions were at their worst. 

" Too many of the girls brought here were 
young adoleeoents not very well adjusted, 
who found the excitement of wartime Wash¬ 
ington conducive to recklessness,* observes 
Miss Pahricla Morse, license officer of the 
District Public Welfare Department 

"Instead of glamour, the girls discovered 
Washington was a place where the abnor¬ 
mally high cost of living nullified what 
looked to them like high salaries. Decent 
quarters were hard to obtain and even poor 
quarters were expensive. The files of the 
Community Chest agencies and municipal 
welfare units abound with Instances of a 
half dozen or more (Government girls being 
jammed Into a single cellar or attic room 
at $26 or more a month for each girl. * • • 

"Of course, It Is true that good housing, 
adequate recreational fadlltles, and the op¬ 
portunity to meet single men won’t stop girls 
from getting Into trouble. But as Capt Rhoda 
MUllken, of the Women’s Bureau, points out, 
these three things will help prevent a num¬ 
ber of Individual tradegles. • • • 

"Recently, Ray Bverett, of the Social Hy¬ 
giene Society, issued a strong statement 
warning the Federal agencies that their re¬ 
cruiting drives were duplicating the bally¬ 
hoo and repeating the take-one, take-all mis¬ 
takes of World War n. There were too many 
needless home-front casualties,’ he said." 

This is part of the Liberty magazine article 
which I Introduced into the Conorzsszonai. 
Rxcobd. Now the District of Coltunbla Armed 
Services Hospitality Committee, whose sev¬ 
enty-odd members are appointed by the Dis¬ 
trict’s Commissioners, has recently, as a re¬ 
sult of the facts set forth In this article, set 
up a subcommittee "to foster recreation ac¬ 
tivities for women In uniform, young Qovem- 
ment employees, and wives of service person¬ 
nel." But Is this enough? Do the District 
Commissioners fully meet their responsibili¬ 
ties by the appointment of a public commit¬ 
tee which has no funds? Will this new com¬ 
mittee be able to adequately meet a situation 
that the Community Chest, the District Pub¬ 
lic Welfare Department, the churches, and 
other agencies of Washington’s municipal 
government was unable to meet during 
World War II, and afterward? 

What does the Federal (Government pro¬ 
pose to do about this problem? Will it con¬ 
tinue to evade its responsibilities during this 
national emergency as It did all through 
World War n? 

I for one am not content to wait for the 
next thrilling installment, while the Govern¬ 
ment recruiting drive suffers from the Capi¬ 
tal’s reputation for evil. 

On February 161 introduced in the Bighty- 
second Congress H. R. 2706. a bill to create 
a Federal ccarporation for an organized reon- 
atlon program for Federal employees with 
special attention to metropolitan areas. The 
same or similar Mils were introduced at the 
same time by the gentleman from Minnesota 
iMr. McCArtHT], the gentleman from Penn- 


•ylvania (Mr. Riiosai], and In the Senate by 
Senators Lamcudi, Mdiiat^ I^uoias, and 
Mobsx. 

It took little persuasion to convince me of 
the merit—nay, the neoeeslty—of such legis¬ 
lation. Not even the busy day of a Member 
of Congreee Is impervious to the panule of 
human tragedies running through the dally 
newspapers of Washington, and of other 
large cities with heavy concentrations of 
Federal employees, such as my own city of 
New York. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe I am 
fully aware of the v^ld erltielsms of such a 
program, and in the balance 1 find the argu¬ 
ments in its favor far, far outweigh those 
against. 

The bill which X have introduced. H. R. 
2766, has been refwrred to the House Com¬ 
mittee on Post Office and Chvil Service of 
which you are chairman. In deference to 
you and to my other friends on the com¬ 
mittee I wish to explain that the bill I have 
introduced is, as far as I am concerned, little 
more than a legislative draft. It may well 
he that any hill reported by the committee 
will be much chani^ in language. 

However. I am convinced that the funda¬ 
mental Idea is sound, and that the time 
Is long overdue lor the Congress and the 
Federal (Government to recognize its re¬ 
sponsibilities as an employer of young peo¬ 
ple whom it is recnating from all over the 
Nation, and its responsibilitiea to their 
families. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, 
a management-research agency, in its study. 
Employee Recreation Activitiee—Studies in 
Personnel Policy No. 102, has made a defini¬ 
tive report on the welfare and recreation 
policies of some 250 of America's major in¬ 
dustries and shown that they invest up to 
a median annual expenditure per employee 
of $10, with a median annual total expendi¬ 
ture lor recreation per emiAoyee (company 
and employee contributions and payments 
from other sources) of $14.60. These com¬ 
panies know that su^ programs pay off In 
Increased loyalty, efficiency, suMrale, and 
health terms fenr their employees. My bill, 
which is before your committee, Is based on 
the experience of Amertcan industry over the 
past 50 years or more. 

The bill is in a very real sense a wartime 
measure. There ts no reason, however, why 
the program, once esmblished, could not 
continue on In peacetime after the termi¬ 
nation of the national emergency, since Fed¬ 
eral employees will contribute half of its 
funds probably. 

I urge 3rou. therefore, to request reports 
on my bill from the appropriate Federal de¬ 
partments and agencies, and that you grant 
hearings on it as toon as these reports ere 
In, with leading re pr e se ntatives of industrial 
recreation programs invited to testify, as well 
as spokesmen for social welfare, social hy¬ 
giene, mental health, and other interested 
agencies. 

Respectfully, 

Axmua O. Kuox, 
Member of Congresa, Nineteenth 
DiMtriet, Nevo York. 


H. R. 2766 

A bill to create a Federal corporation to im¬ 
prove the efficiency, morale, health, and 
general welfare of TMeral employees, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enaoted, etc., That, in order to estab¬ 
lish and malntaifl a recreation program 
among Federal emifioyeea for the improve¬ 
ment of their efficiency, morale, health, and 
general welfare, and to eetahllsh and main¬ 
tain in the District of Columbia and in other 
areas of substantial FMeral employment, 
Ncraatlon centers primarily for the service 
and benefit of employea of the Government, 


thwe ts hemby created as an agenoy and In¬ 
strumentality of the United States a body 
oorporate, to he known as the Federal Sm- 
ployeea' Recreation Corporation, hereinafter 
referred to as the "Oorporation." In its ca¬ 
pacity as sole owner of the Corporation, the 
United States shall be represented by the 
President, or the head of auoh Government 
agency as may be designated by him. here¬ 
inafter referred to as the "superviaory 
official.’* 

Sac. 2. The Corporation shall have its prin¬ 
cipal ofSce in the District of Columbia. 

Sac. 3. The management of the Oorpora¬ 
tion sliall be vested in a board of 25 directors 
who shall be appointed by the supervisory 
official. Nineteen of these directors shall be 
selected from the several departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, not 
more than one being selected from any one 
department or agency. The remalnlzig six 
directors shall he selected from nominees 
desigxutted by national labor organizations 
with which associations of Federal Govern¬ 
ment employees are affiliated, not more than 
two being selected from nominees designated 
by any one labor organization. One director 
shall be designated by the supervisory official 
as chairman of the board. The hoard shall 
meet at leaat quarterly. Directors shall serve 
without pay, but shall receive their actual 
and necessary travel and other expenses in 
connection with their attendance at direc¬ 
tors’ meetings without regard to the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949 or the Standardized Gov¬ 
ernment Travel Regulations. A majority of 
the directors shall constitute a quorum of 
the board, and action shall be taken only by 
a majority vote of those present. The board 
shall confine Itself to over-all policy making, 
directive, and general supervisory functions. 
Directors shall serve for a term of 1 year. 

Sec. 4. The Corporation shall be adminis¬ 
tered by and under the direction of a Presi¬ 
dent to be appointed by the board of direc¬ 
tors and responsible to such board In the 
discharge of the duties of bis office. 

Sec. 5. To the extent necessary to enable It 
to carry out the authority conferred upon It 
by this act the Corporation shall have the 
following powers: 

(a) To have succession until dissolved by 
act of Congress. 

(b) TO adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws 
governing the conduct of Its general business, 
and the performance of the powers and 
duties granted to or Imposed upon it by law. 

(c) To adopt, alter, and use a seal which 
shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) To sue and be sued in Its corporate 
name. 

(e) To determine the character of and 
necessity for its obligations and expenditures 
and the manner in which they shall be In¬ 
curred, allowed, and paid, subject to laws 
specifically applicable to Government cor¬ 
porations. 

(f) To acquire. In any lawful manner, any 
property—^real, personal, mixed—tangible or 
Intangible; to hold, maintain, use, and oper¬ 
ate the same; and to sell, lease, or otherwise 
dispose of the same. 

(g) To appoint and prescribe the duties 
of such officers, attorneys, agents, and em- 
Ifioyees as may be necessary to carry out Its 
functions, to fix and pay such compensation 
to them for their services as the Corporation 
may determine, without regard to the pro¬ 
visions of the civil-service laws and the Clas¬ 
sification Act of 1049, as amended. 

(h) To enter into contracts and to execute 
all Instruments necessary or appropriate 
consistent with the powers and duties grant¬ 
ed to or imposed upon it by law. 

(i) To use the United States mails in the 
same manner and tmder the same conditions 
as the executive departments of the Federal 
Qovemmeqt. 

(j) To accept gifts or donations of serv¬ 
ices, or of property-real, personal, or 
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er ItttuiglVto, in aia of uij 
of the imrpoiM herein ftuthorlie<l. 

<k) To teke euoh notion ae may he neoei* 
eery or appropriate to oerry out the powers 
herein speotfloally eonferretf upon it. 

Abo. 0. Zn fullllhnent of its objects, the 
Oorporation is authorised— 

(a) to organise and sponsor recreation 
programs for all employees of the Oovem- 
ment. including theatrical and musioal pro¬ 
ductions, drama groups and little-theater 
activities. Choruses, symphony orohestraa, 
hands, balled, all petfonning arts, visual 
arts^ lectures, folk arts, and handicrafts, in¬ 
cluding folk dancing, athletics of all kinds, 
including outdoor and indoor sports, travel 
tours, swimming, vacationing, and all othor 
fonns of accepted recreational activities: 

(b) to arrange for and secure the fullest 
use of all public land, including Federal 
park land, for such activities; 

(c) to arrange for and secure the partici¬ 
pation of all Federal Oovemment employees 
who are conusetent as teachers cr interested 
as employees in parti<dpating in such activi- 
tiee; 

(d) to arrange for and secure the use of 
any Oovemment buildings suitable for any 
of such activities: 

(e) to lease or build and maintain build¬ 
ing and other facilities in the District of 
Columbia and in other areas of substantial 
Federal employment for use in carrying on 
such activities, including, as appropriate 
dining facilities, lodging for transients, 
lounge facilities, reading rooms, space for 
social functions and amusements, libraries, 
and auditoriums; 

(f) to organise a National Advisory Com- 
nUttee of outstanding national leaders in 
such activities. The National Advisory 
Committee and the individual members 
thereof shall advise the board of directors 
in planning, judging, and setting standards 
of perforssanoe, and assist in such other 
ways as will generally serve to advance the 
purposes of this act. 

8io. 7. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act the Oorporation shall authorise the 
establishment of reasonable charges where- 
ever practicable, the proceeds therefrom to 
be utilised in defraying the general expenses 
of the Corporation. 

Ssc. 8. The Oorporation shall pay the cost 
of all services, supplies, utilities, mainte¬ 
nance. and repairs furnished or performed by 
any Government agency for the benefit of 
the Corporation, but shall not be required 
to pay rent on space occupied by it for any 
purpose in any Government building, pub¬ 
lic park, or other public land. 

Ssc, 8. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, capital, reserves and surplus, and 
its income shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, or by any State, county, municipality, 
or local taxing authority. 

Ssc. 10. As used In this act, the terms 
**Government building'* and '‘public land" 
mean any building or portion thereof or 
any land (Including improvements thereon) 
owned or controlled by the United States or 
any agency thereof, but do not include the 
Capitol or the Senate or House Office Build¬ 
ing 

SBC. 11. Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation OonUrol Act is amended by in¬ 
serting after "Pazuuna R ail r oad Company" 
a semicolon and the following: "Federal Bm- 
plofom* Recreation Corporation." 

BBC. la. Such Buses as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes oC this act are hereby 
authoriBed to be appropriated. 

Sso. 18. Thla act sl^ become effective 00 
days after the date of its enactment. 

Ssc. 14. This act may be cited fis the 
*iMnat Bmployees' Recreation Act." 

xcm-App^—laa 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

ZN TBS ROUSB OF RBPRESBNTATZVBS 

Mondav,Apra9,i9Sl 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for this body to ascertain and with defi¬ 
nite certainty the actual conditions that 
face this country not alone with respect 
to our foreign problems but with the 
problems that confront us right here on 
our home front. 

The existent war situation has now 
forced new shortages of materials and 
new controls upon wages, labor, prices, 
and other segments of our economy, to 
the end that it becomes dilBcult to assess 
day by day what particular business or 
enterprise will next be adversely affected 
in this fight to control inflation and keep 
our arms production booming. 

Americans everywhere feel secure in 
knowing that there is no man with great¬ 
er capabilities to handle the stupendous 
job than Mr. Charles E. Wilson, whom 
the President recently called to Wash¬ 
ington to take over the colossal task of 
running the Office of Defense Mobill- 
katlon. 

Mr. Speaker, already the Nation has 
been made immeasurably safer against 
aggression due to the leadership of Mr. 
Charles Wilson—and that much has 
been accomplished with respect to the 
stabilization program is even now re¬ 
flected In the suspension of increased tax 
rates—in credits, savings, prices, wages, 
and rents. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 intend within a short 
time to address the House and recite in 
detail the wonderful accomplishments 
that have been already thus far effected 
through the Office of the Defense Mo¬ 
bilization, but I now want to direct the 
attention of my colleagues to an inter¬ 
view with the ZMrector of Defense Mobi¬ 
lization, as carried in the United States 
News and World Report. 

I can think of no other man in these 
United States who could have boiled 
down into so few words every funda¬ 
mental and economic facet of our econ¬ 
omy as well as did our good friend, 
Charlie Wilson; and it is because of the 
fact that this interview in the United 
States News and World Report is so 
terse, short, factual, and. informative 
that I ask the iinAwimnii« consent to 
spread it, black on white, on the records 
of this day’s proceedings, in order that 
burtntssmen everywhere may learn how 
well the affaln of this Nation are being 
eared for under the capable leadership of 
one of America’s greatest business 
executives. 


Interview in the United States News 
and World Report with the Honorable 
Charles B. Wilson reads as follows: 

WiTu. Bx ICiSHTT WimxK 8 Tsass—Ah Intbk- 

visw WtTH Chaxzjeb E. Wilson, Dnscros, 

OsTScs or Dsnoisx Mobilibatxoh 

(Bditob*8 Non: New controls and new 
shortagee have been fenced by the war sltua- 
tlon now facing United States. What can 
manufacturers, businessmen, workers, and 
consumers expect in the months ahead? 
Who will be affected next as regulation fol¬ 
lows regulation in the light to control infla¬ 
tion and keep arms production booming? 

(To answer these questions. United States 
News and World Report invited to Its confer¬ 
ence rooms ths man who knows most about 
the defense effort, Charles B. Wilson, Direct¬ 
or of Defense Mobilisation. The interview 
follows.) 

Question. ZX> you look upon this program. 
Mr. WUson, with any feeling that it will last 
1 year, a years, 6 years? Are you planning 
tor this emergency period with a definite du¬ 
ration in mind? 

Answer. We hope it wlU be short but in¬ 
tend to achieve great potential mUitary 
strength over about a 3-year period. 

Question. Tou mean that within that 3- 
year period the bulk of yova organisation of 
the defense effort will have been completed? 

Answer. Not only the organisational phase 
of it, but I believe that over that 8-year 
period our production of defense material 
and building of Armed Forces will have 
brought our country both to a point of real 
mUitary strength and to an even greater 
military potential. 

Question. Do you believe that the civilian 
needs and the military needs will tend to 
complement one another in about 3 years? 

Answer. Our belief is that if we can go on 
with a civilian production of approximately 
8275,000,000.000 income figure, and super¬ 
impose on that a defense-material produc¬ 
tion of about 800,000,000,000. at the end of 
calendar 1951, we ought to be able to take 
care of our military requirements and the 
training of our vastly increased Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. We should also have con¬ 
siderable equipment for fighting a consid¬ 
erably greater engagement than we now have 
in Korea, If an enemy should make it nec- 
eesary. 

In 1862, if we can get approximately 800.- 
000,000,000 worth of defense material pro¬ 
duced, we think we would be In a position 
at the end of that year to fight a pretty sub¬ 
stantial war with materials in existence. 
And. God willing, if there la no all-out war, 
at the end of the third year It seems to vu 
that we will have a really mighty array of 
weapons ready, and facilities available to 
increase military production very rapidly, 
if necessary. 

Question. When do you look for the peak 
of this ctirrent program to be reached? 

Answer. Zn the third year. By that time 
it Is our belief that we would be able to fight 
an all-out war from the production lines of 
the country. 

Question. Can we assume that your pro¬ 
gram is based upon stockpiling Immediately 
"he things that you would use in war and 
also on the building up of plant capacity? 

Answer. We are building plant capacity. 
Zt is not only for weapoxui. We are increasing 
plant capacity for those Items of raw mate¬ 
rials, steel, aluminum, and so on, that are 
In scarce supply now. About the only reason 
we have to cut back civilian production is 
because we just can't alford the full use of 
those iteme for civilian production and meet 
our xequlremente of defense material at the 
aame time. 

But in the third year, ae the program of 
eteel expansion and aluminum expansion 
and other iteme oome through, vre ought tu 
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be able actually to expand our output of 
civilian goods and. at the same time, meet 
our requirements of defense materlaL 

Question. If international tension eases, 
do you think it will have an impact on your 
program? 

Answer. It hasn’t to date because X don’t 
think it has caused the l^lslatom to refuse 
needed appropriations to go ahead with the 
very large programs. Of course, if the world 
tensions eased tremendously, the problem 
would be different. It would depend on how 
much they eased, and how much people be¬ 
lieve tension had really eased. 

Question. Do you think there will be run¬ 
away Inflation? 

Answer. No. I don't think there wUl be 
run-away inflation. I think it la one of the 
most serious enemies we have, however. It 
is one that re’ve got to combat if we’re go¬ 
ing to become mighty. America must be 
m^hty. It would be a terrible price to pay. 
however, if when we reached that mighty 
position we were a broken nation financially. 

Question. Do you feel yourself gettii^ hold 
of inflation? 

Answer. After all. remember I’ve been here 
8 months. I think my associates have made 
some progress and I think there is need for 
a great deal more progress. We’re going to 
give it everything we have. 

Question. Ih all fields—in finance and di¬ 
rect controls? 

Answer. Absolutely. We’ve been criticiaed 
a great deal, you know, for inadequacy of our 
efforts at price control and wage control, so 
far. X have no doubt we deserved the criti¬ 
cism. A% least we've established some ceil¬ 
ings. The situation leaves room for lots of 
improvement. We’ve begun to establish con¬ 
trols of various kinds. All in all, I think 
there are some signs of progress. 

Question. ’There are lots of complaints that 
goods aren’t flowing as rapidly as they 
might—but Industry hasn’t had orders vei^ 
long, has It? 

Answer. That’s right. But that will come. 

MBSKO OUTPUT IN S-TBaS PXRIOS 

Question. On the matter of armament pro¬ 
duction, do you visualize a gradual rise over 
a 8-year period, or hitting a 860.000,000,000 
plateau and stasring there for 8 years? 

Answer. Production of defense goods will 
go up on a rising scale for the 3-year period. 
Suppose we place orders at the rate of forty- 
some-billion dollars this year. Goods won’t 
come off the production line at that rate this 
year. Next year production will rise much 
more rapidly, and in the third year it will 
be coming out at the rate of 860.000,000,000 
or more. 

Question. And then do you expect weapons 
production to fall off, or will that rise? 

Answer. I don’t know what the world con¬ 
dition will be. Our policy depends on the 
world tensions. It depends on whether we 
obsolete the things we are making this year, 
and you know how fast we obsolete, especially 
big airplanes. In the last war, before we got 
the last runs of them they were obsolete or 
we thought they were. So things go in 
America. 

Question. The armament business, then, is 
going to be a laige business for some time 
to come, isn’t it? 

Answer. My guess is that it will continue 
for quite a while. 

Question. Are controls here to stay? 

Answer. I will say this—one of the real 
jobs we have this year is to keep our econ¬ 
omy in balance. That is. to keep a proper 
balance between plant expansion for future 
raw-material juroduotion and futtire weapons 
production on the one hand, and the output 
of end items this year on the other. It we 
were willing to forego all plant expansion, 
we could increase the end-item production 
this year. We are striving for proper 
balance. 


cavacxtt: bouxolb imo 

Question. There has been a tremendous 
Increase in plant capacity in tha last 6 years 
since the war. hasn’t there? 

Answer. Tes. them has been. Xt has been 
variously estimated, but in some categwies 
I believe it is a 100-percent increase over our 
production capacity of 1040. It has been 00 
percent in many categories since the end of 
World War n. 

Question. Has that been accomplished by 
many companies through a plowing back of 
their profits? 

Answer. Plowing back their profits, greatly 
expanding their plants and improving their 
existing facilities. 

Question. And a new expansion program is 
under way now? 

Answer. That’s right. The one under way 
now is running into many billions of dollars. 

Question. Do you have any estimate about 
bow many billions? 

Answer. No. I know what the figure is of 
Government loans and Government amorti¬ 
zation. Somebody contrasted it with the ice¬ 
berg—only about one-eighth shows and the 
other seven-eights is under water. That’s a 
good deal like the situation with regard to 
the expansion of plants by private organ¬ 
izations. They have been spending a great 
deal of money on expansion, and not many 
I)eople seem to know about it. 

Question. What will happen when we are 
able to meet the military needs and the 
civilian needs? Will we get a terrific de¬ 
pression at that time? 

Answer. Well, we certainly won’t get the 
kind of depression or set-back we would have 
gotten had we tried to meet this defense- 
material production problem by going 
straight up in, let’s say. 2 years. You would 
have had terrific dislocation. X hate to think 
what would have happened to us. 

Question. Have you a fixed understanding 
as to the size of the military budget for the 
next 3 years? 

Answer. We have an understanding with 
the military that if we can go through with 
approximately 850,000,000,000 a year for the 
next 3 years for defense materials- 

Question. TTiat 850,000,000.000 is on ma¬ 
terial alone, not on services? 

Answer. That’s on the soft and hard goods 
for the military. If we do that, we will meet 
their requirements. We have fully approved 
the military pr<^ram. 

Question. How is industry adjusting itself 
to this situation as you see the picture? 

Answer. I think it is adjusting itself very 
well. The Defense Department has actxially 
contracted with industry in the last 8 months 
over 810,000.000,000 and industry has ab¬ 
sorbed it very well. 

Question. Do you think many industries 
will be able to do what you said in your 
speech the automobile indiistry was going to 
do, that is. put out a 1048-8iBe production 
and still fill your defense orders in 1951? 

Answer. Raw material is the only limiting 
factor that I know of now. 

Question. Because the capfuslty exists, ap¬ 
parency. to do the military job and still give 
us what we got in 1048—only 8 years ago? 

Answer. The capacity is unlimited. That's 
what we really have—capacity unlimited. 

Question. Seems to be a terriflc country— 

Answer. It's wonderful—and I believe the 
country can absorb the impact of defense 
cost. 

Question. What about raw materials? 

Answer. Of course, that is one of our dif¬ 
ficulties at the moment. In steel and alumi¬ 
num we are hoping to meet the shortages 
with a greatly expanded program already 
agreed to. But we have other problexns. 
Copper eXfers some problems in getting 
enough, but X think we can do it. 

SOLVZNa LASOa SROBTSOa 

Question. Are you going to have enough 
workers for these great productive machines? 


Isn’t thwe going to be a sluMrtage of man¬ 
power? 

Answer. There may be. We haven’t the 
unemployed that we had at the beglnnnig of 
the last war to draw on. X don’t think we will 
need as many workers for defexue work as 
we needed before. 

Question. You will have a drain from the 
military, too, on workers, won't you? 

Answer. Yes; but women will take defense 
jobs, and. of course, there are a million new 
workers becoming of working age every year. 
We are working only 40 hours a week now, 
and we can work overtime. After all, a 44- 
how week would give its 10 percent more 
hours. Ten percent more production would 
be quite a little on a 8800,000.000.000 annual 
output. It would be 830,000,000,000 of the 
fifty billion of defense goods right there 
alone. 

Question. Are we going to get any unem¬ 
ployment in this interim? 

Answer. It hasn’t shown up. X think that 
shows what a good job Bill Harrison and his 
group in the National Production Authority 
have done. While there have been curtail¬ 
ments in use of material, yet defense-mate¬ 
rial production to beglxming to pick up any 
slack that may come about as nondefense 
production may decline. X think there will 
be more dislocations. I am quite sure there 
will be, especially as we cut back the auto¬ 
motive industry, as one illustration. X think 
we are bound to get dislocations of labor 
and of other groups, which are unpleasant 
to contemplate. 

Question. WUl it last long? 

Answer. No; I don’t believe it will. Many 
of the new jobs are opening up. For ex¬ 
ample. the automotive industry is pretty fast 
at lining up the new productive facilities 
and they’ll swing the workers over pretty 
quickly. I don’t think we are facing very 
serious dislocations of labor there. 

Question. Are clvUlans going to face very 
much cut-back on what they can have? 

Answer. We have cut back raw materials to 
automobile and refrigerator manufacturers, 
as one instance. I think by the third quarter 
there may be a 20-percent reduction in cer¬ 
tain consumer goods. But that’s from a very, 
very high level. 

Question. Are you contemplating, when 
you begin these cuts, any such thing as 
rationing? 

Answer. We may have to come to it in 
some places and under certain conditions. 
But so far our plans don’t contemplate ra¬ 
tioning. 

BAnONXNO MAT NOT BE NBCZSSAKT 

Question. Then you’re depending upon our 
privately operated distribution system to do 
its own allocating of what’s left alter the 
Government takes its share? 

Answer. That’s right. And I think the 
reason that that is sound is that. If we can 
keep the civilian economy at something like 
8275,000,000,000. rationing may not be neces¬ 
sary. 

Question. But some form of controlled ma¬ 
terials plan may be necessary? 

Answer. We will undoubtedly have a con¬ 
trolled materials plan in operation by the 
middle of the year. 

Question. To what will that apply? 

Answer. We know now that it will have to 
apply to steel, aluminum, and copper. 
Those are the principal commodities. There 
are many other shortages, however—cobalt, 
nickel, other metals. But it’s a strange 
thing how industry works out. It finds a 
way to eliminate the need for some of those 
scarce materials. Take the electronics in¬ 
dustry. They have very adroitly. I think, 
minimiaed the use of. scarce materials-- 
cobalt, for example. 

Question. Gould you give lu some esti¬ 
mate of when the supply of consumer dur¬ 
ables is likely to loosen up again? 

Answer. Well, it Is pretty loose now. It’s 
going to get a little tighter. 
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It 10 getting tighter now, but 
Wl^ l0 It goUig to ittrt the other wajrf 

Anewer. db, it will he well over % yeer^Z 
would eey et leaet 19 months from now. 

Option. Sometime during the letter pert 
of 1992? 

Answer. Tes, somewhere In there. 

Question. Would we begin to get more new 
eersf 

Anewer. Yes; we mey be down eonslder- 
ebly by thet time from our current high 
g^u ctton tete~-perheps 80 or 40 percent 

QuMtIon. But even thet’s not e very low 
rate for producing automobiles, is It? 

Answer. No; if you stop to think, It's more 
ttian we produced In 1948—or about what we 
produced In 1948—and that wasn't too bad. 
We got along. When you see the roads and 
the parking lots Jammed with ahlny new 
muB—1 think mayte we can stand a slowing 

Wno soa icAHPOwaa ooMsnrm 

Question. What Is there to the reports that 
come bobbing up every now and then about 
smne plan or Idea of conscripting labor— 
what Is tiiere to that? 

Answer. I don’t know what there Is to it. 
All I would say is that there is absolutely no 
substance to it. I know of no one—and I 
mean no one—in the Office of Defense Mo- 
blliaatlon who has ever for a moment con¬ 
sidered the necessity of conscription of labor 
In this situation. 

Question. You've never thotight of the sit¬ 
uation In manpower being that tight? 

Answer. That's right. How silly it would 
be with defense p^uctlon only about 90 
percent of our total requirements to think 
of conscription of labor. 

Queetlon. Will you have some drain, how¬ 
ever. through the draft on key executives and 
key people, skilled workers? 

Answer. We will have. I'm sure. 

Question. How are you going to deal with 
that problem? 

Answer. It’s one of the reasons that we 
have a manpower committee that will have 
to deal with those problems. We have estab¬ 
lished a committee with representatives of 
the Departments of Defense and Commerce 
and Agriculture and Labor and beaded by a 
man from our own office. Arthur Flemming. 

Question. Do you think you will need man¬ 
power controls—such as those we had during 
World War n? 

Answer. If we have an all-out war. 

Question. But in this 8-year period? 

Answer. I am hoping we will not need 
compulsory manpower controls. 

NXUTXAL BOOT VOX UkBOa COMTXOL 

Question. Do you vlsualiae the selection 
and allocation of manpower as a Job that 
has to be done by so-called neutrals who are 
not identified with the various contending 
groups? 

Answer. I don't think you can use for that 
purpose any agency that is at the same time 
a claimant for manpower. It can’t be a 
claimant and a Judge. The Labor Depart¬ 
ment. for inatance. is a claimant. It oper¬ 
ates the United States JBmployment Service 
as one of its many Jobs. 

Question. Isn't that true of Agriculture, 
which will want to keep men on the farms? 

Answer, That’s right, and that's why we’ve 
got to come to a neutral body. At least, 
that’s my belief. 

Question. The Labor Department would, 
however, continue its present operations? 

Answer. There would be no change in Its 
operations at all. This is only policy making 
and the laying down of fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. That’s all—no changes in adminis¬ 
trative responsibilities. 

Question. No directives—nothing to get ex- 
dted about? 

Answer. 1 think not The Manpower Pol- 
iey Committee Is a policy-making grotm. Z 
don't anticipate any dUBoulty in getting 


unanimous declalona from its members, zn- 
cldratally, they would also deal with the 
problem of colleges—whether boys with 8 
years behind them, say, should be taken out 
immediately—all that sort of thing. 

Question. Would the Labor Department 
still be In charge of getting manpower for 
industrial plants? 

Answer. Absolutely—no function they 
now have would be taken away at all. None 
whatever. 

Question. Isn’t that the phase that the 
unions are worried about? 

Answer. l said that in my interview in 
Florida and I’ve been criticised for saying 
it. They say that isn’t what’s bothering 
them at all. We had bad meetings with 
labor officials and I listened to a great many 
speeches on that subject. I thought from 
what they said that it was worrying them. 

Question. What is worrying them? 

Answer. There are a lot of things worry¬ 
ing them, of course. The decisions we made 
on wage ceilings, as an example. 

Question. They were generous, weren’t 
they? 

Answer. Thr.t's a matter of opinion, I’m 
afraid. 

Question. What were the other things? 

Answer. Well, they think that the price 
control hasn’t been as effective as it should 
be. And I guess we have to admit that— 
it's far from perfect. But I don’t know 
whether you could expect to get It working 
perfectly in such a short time. I think it 
will take a little longer, and we will need 
understanding and cooperation. 

WAOX ZJCVXLS VEBSUS UVXITO COSTS 

Question. It's a question of which comes 
first—the chicken or the egg. isn’t It? 

Answer. That's right. This business of 
stemming inCation, I am beginning to find 
out, has many, many facets to it. Here we 
are sitting as a Nation now with greatly 
increased wage levels. Then we have nu¬ 
merous labor contracts, the cost of living, 
the Improvement factor, the incentive fac- 
to]>-really what is being asked over all, is 
the sixth wage-increase round—at the mo¬ 
ment when all are being asked to make sac¬ 
rifices. I don’t think there is any ques¬ 
tion about it. Now that inevitably would 
make the cost of living go up. 

Question. A vicious circle? 

Answer. Yes—because wage Increases affect 
parity prices and drive up the cost of food. 
Therefore, the cost of living goes up again, 
and then the cost-of-living allowance in 
wages goes up again, so "rou'id and round 
she goes and where she stops, nobody 
knows.” 

Question. Aren’t you really describing the 
difficulties democracy has with a planned 
economy? 

Answer. Of course. 

Question. In your set-up, are you trying 
to wOTk out your problems with different 
economic groups? For example, are you 
looking at this picture as necessitating co¬ 
operation with agriculture, with transpor¬ 
tation, with business, and with labor? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. And do you see these various 
economic groups as cooperating in your fu¬ 
ture program? 

Answer. I’m certainly hiding they will. 
And as a matter of fact. I’m going one step 
further with it. In addition to having the 
advisory committee of labor, I’m hoping 
shortly to establish an agricultural group to 
advise on the problems of defense mobilixa- 
tion. And, of course, a similar group of 
businessmen, to go the nest step. As great 
questions arise—maybe controversial ques- 
tlone—where what Is done for one group has 
oonstderable Impact on the other groups, I 
hope to bring them all together and con¬ 
sider the problem over alL 

Question. Some sort of over-all advisory 
group? 


Answer. That’s right. Z Just don’t believe 
that you can settle separately some of these 
questions with respect to Infiatlon and wage 
control. Yqu cant settle the wage-control 
problem unless at the same time you look at 
the Impact of that settlement on. say, par¬ 
ity prices in agriculture. 

HOW BUSZNBSSIKXai COOPXXATX 

Question. Where are you going to get the 
personnel for those advisory commissions, 
and so on? Are they to be people who are 
going to detach themselves from tbelr busi¬ 
nesses and tbelr vocations? 

Answer. No. The advisory groups will re¬ 
main in their own businesses, but give zu 
such counsel as we need. 

Question. But in the top-level group such 
as your own will you have people devoting 
their time wholly to Government? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. That’s in the Government serv¬ 
ice? 

Answer. That's right. 

Question. Do you think people in that 
category should divorce themselves from 
their businesses while on the Job for the 
Ctovernment? 

Answer. I think so; certainly while actu¬ 
ally on the Job. 

Question. You’ve done that yourself? 

Answer. I have. I quit industry complete¬ 
ly this time, as I did in 1942. 

Question. Are you going back this time? 

Answer. I think not. 

Question. Devote yourself to public service, 
perhaps? 

Answer. I don’t know. I don't know 
whether I should live so long as to even 
think about it. the way things are going. 

Question. Haven’t you been under a good 
deal of a strain? 

Answer. Slightly. 

Question. Did you have a nice time In Key 
West? 

Answer. Yes, I had a nice day in Key West 
with the President. I spent about 8 hours 
down there. It was the first time I had 
been down there in years. When I went 
down there before it was for fishing. This 
time I wasn’t fishing for anything. But I 
spent a good deal of time with the President 
going over the program. 

Question. Did you get the green light? 

Answer. Oh, yes. Especially on this debt- 
control business that I have been working 
on. 

Question. What do you mean by debt con¬ 
trol? 

Answer. Interest rate, credit control. 

Question. What do you see in the way of 
any revision, or perhaps suspension, of our 
current laws during this period of emer¬ 
gency? Do you see any need for suspending 
or revising the antitnut laws or Taft-Hartley 
law? 

Answer. No, I don’t. I know of no good 
reason to do it. 

Question. Do you think we need a no-strike 
ple^e from labor now? Are we having any 
trouble with strikes? 

Answer. We have had some serious trouble 
in the woolen industry. It’s a very, very 
serious thing. We have been unable to get 
the woolens that we need for the uniforms. 

Question. Would a no-strike pledge help 
that kind of situation? 

Answer. Yes, I think a no-strike pledge— 
If you could get It—would help. 

Question. Is there any talk about asking 
for a no-etrlke pledge in connection with a 
tobor disputes board? 

Answer. If we have a disputes board that 
will probably Ibe one of the considerations. 
But we haven’t decided on a disputes board. 

Question. We’ve seen in the papers a good 
deal about the complaints made by labor. 
Have you received any complaints from other 
groups? Fbr instance, has business felt that 
sometimes you weren’t doing what they 
wanted done, too? 
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Answer. Oh. yes. To some degree on 
amortUsetlon of new ptants. 

Question. Distribution of materials? 

Answer. Tes~euttlng them back—-hut 
mainly on the amortisation program. I Just 
don't happen to believe In complete amorti¬ 
sation of plants at taxpayers* expense. 

Question. So you’ve had some differences 
with Industry on that? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. They haven't, however, made 
vocal their complaints, perhaps, have they? 

Answer. No. they haven't been as vitriolic 
about It and they haven't gone on the radio 
about It every night as some groups are do¬ 
ing. 

Dxmrsx HOLE or ZNDUSTXT LEADEXS 

Question. What Is your thought as to the 
comment which has been made that big busi¬ 
ness Is really In control of the defense pro¬ 
gram? 

Answer. Of course that has been aired. I 
haven’t seen any sign of It. I'm the fellow 
who has been shot at principally on It. I 
might say that I feel that my associates need 
no defense because I've never seen any sign 
of prejudice on their part. You know. I've 
been perfectly amazed at the way men from 
big business, medium business, any kind of 
business, come into the organisation. They 
Just become Government employees without 
any regard for their former status. And. 
as far as hours of work Is concerned, usually 
I leave the office at 7:30 or 8 o’clock, and 
when I go down the halls there are those 
men at their desks—and their secretaries. 
That's one of the eye-openers to me—every¬ 
body working until all hours. It amazes me 
that men will come in from their normal 
vocations and undertake conscientiously 
work of this kind and then find themselves 
damned for being big business. Patriotism 
cuts across all economic lines. 1 believe 
that. 

Question. Do you think that, when these 
men take positions as representatives of the 
Government of the United States, they feel 
a sense of responsibility to the Government 
rather than to any other Interest? 

Answer. I do. The only reason that most 
of them are down here Is that when the 
President said we were In a very, very severe 
crisis, they believed him. They’re willing 
to sacrifice themselves and their Jobs. They 
entirely forget their own Interests. I’ve 
never seen any sign of class partisanship 
among my associates at all. 

TBUBT BUSTER TO BUBXAUCRAT 

Question. In choosing your lieutenants, 
you haven't selected them entirely from “blg- 
buslness." have you? Isn't your general 
counsel. Herbert Bergson, the former trust 
buster of the Department of Justice? 

Answer. That’s right. The very fellow 
who has Just prosecuted me in any number 
of cases. 

Question. And you made him your gen¬ 
eral counsel? 

Answer. Sure, because I knew he was able 
to forget the past and Just become a Govern¬ 
ment employee as I was. I quit the General 
Electric Co. and became a bureaucrat, and 
I had no doubt that he would be able to do 
the same thing—meanwhile, he had gone 
Into private law practice. He has been a 
wonderful adjunct to our office. 

Question. If you should succeed with this 
program of getting this enormous output In 8 
years, and If you do It by voluntary means, 
will It not be a rather exceptional feat? Is 
not this the first time such a program has 
been attempted in this country in what you 
might call a near-war period? 

Answer. Yes. It will be a huge production. 
I believe that voluntary means is the only 
way we can achieve it. 

^estlon. We have heard much talk about 
V^hether you can Justify 130,000.000 tons of 
steel or near that In anything but a war 
period. What’s going to happen afterward? 


. Answer. That's a question that doesn’t 
bother me one bit. If you believe that this 
is a mature economy and that we are going 
to have 18,000,000 more tons of steel to use 
In a static civilian economy, you’ve got some¬ 
thing to worry about. But I don’t believe 
it’s a mature economy. I think we're still 
In the pioneering stage In the United States. 
I think that 10 years from now. If we have 
peace—and God knows 1 hope we have It— 
you will be talking about more production, 
not less, for the civilian economy. 

Question. What do you think of Jesse 
Jones' Idea that you take over the RFC. 
too? 

Answer. 1 think Jesse Is kidding me. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, on last Friday evening I had the 
pleasure of talking to an enthusiastic 
group of young Republicans at Madison, 
Wis. These young people gathered there 
from the universities of the} Middle West 
which comprise the Big Ten conference. 
On Friday afternoon they listened to a 
fine keynote address by His Excellency. 
Walter Kohler. Jr., Governor of Wiscon¬ 
sin. The remainder of the 3-day confer¬ 
ence time was spent in committee work 
and plenary conference sessions. 

The meeting at Madison was the sec¬ 
ond annual Big Ten Conference of 
Young Republicans. The first was held 
at Ann Arbor. Mich., in 1950 with the 
University of Michigan Young Republi¬ 
cans as hosts. Just as the University of 
Wisconsin Young Republicans were hosts 
at Madison. At their first conference, 
the delegates were privileged to hear 
Oov. Harold Stassen and our able and 
hard-working colleague from Michigan, 
Jerry Ford. 

I was glad to join the distinguished 
company of Walter Kohler, Harold 
Stassen, and Jerry Ford by talking to the 
fine group of young men and women who 
attended the conference at Madison. 

As a part of the record of this success¬ 
ful conference, I include here the text 
of my remarks: 

Adorers bt RErasRENTATivE Glenn R. Davxs, 
OF ..WiaooNsiN’s Second District, at 
L oRiUNB Hotel Banquet of trb Second 
Annual Big Ten ComrxRENCE of Young 
Republicans, Fridat, April 6 , 1861 
klr. .OhRirmRu, distinguished guests, end 
fellow young Republicans, all of you have 
been welcomed here both officially and un¬ 
officially so that It is not necessary for me 
to welcome you to the Second Congressional 
Dlstrlet of Wisconsin. His Excellency Gov¬ 
ernor Kohler, our State chairman, Wayne 
Hood, and your conference chairman, Roland 
Veith. have put that welcome in words, and 
I'm sure that the young Republicans here 
at the University of Wisconsin have put that 
welcome in many actions during the course 
of the day. On the other hand, it is huleed 
a welcome sif^t and a source of real in¬ 
spiration and encouragement to look upon 


this fine gathering of middle western young 
Republicans. All of us here speak the same 
kind of Republican language and I'm sure 
that we shall have no difficulty in under¬ 
standing each other here tonight, and that 
all of you will be able to understand each 
other in the course of your discussions here 
at this conference. 

I mention the importance of our under¬ 
standing in the li^t of the experience of a 
foreign-born plumber here in Madison who 
had some difficulty with the English lan¬ 
guage. who used hydrochloric acid to clean 
a clogged drain. The success was so immedi¬ 
ate that he wrote to the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington to explain his success. In 
due time he received a letter from an official 
in the Bureau of Standards which read as 
follows: “The efficacy of hydrochloric acid is 
indisputable but the corrosive residue is in¬ 
compatible with metalUc permanence." 
The plumber wrote back that he was glad 
the Bureau of Standards agreed with him. 

Sometime latef the plumber received a 
subsequent letter from the Bureau of Stand¬ 
ards which said: “We cannot assume re¬ 
sponsibility for the production of toxic and 
noxious residue with hydrochloric acid and 
suggest you use an alternate procedure." 
The plumber again wrote he was happy that 
the Bureau agreed. Finally someone in the 
Bureau caught on to the fact that the plum¬ 
ber didn't understand the fancy and techni¬ 
cal language and so he wrote: “Don’t use 
hydrochloric acid. It eats hell out of the 
pipes." 

It does help to understand each other. In 
your discussions here In your committees 
In this conference I hope that you will be 
able to reach real Republican understanding. 

It was here In the Middle West that the 
Republican Party was born and cradled. Its 
birth at Rlpon, Wls.. was followed by its bap¬ 
tism at Jackson, Mich. Illinois claims the 
man whose leadership brought our party to 
national strength and ascendancy. It was 
Indiana which raised that man to manhood 
before he moved to Illinois. Even today, the 
Middle West is our party’s greatest source of 
strength. The heartland of our Nation is 
also the heartland of our party. 

I feel very much at home here In this 
company tonight, not only because this hap¬ 
pens to be in the district which it is my honor 
to represent in Congress, but also because I 
can talk to you as a middle western young 
Republican to middle western young Repub¬ 
licans. We young Republicans, the youthful 
leaders of our party, are here without boast¬ 
ing, but in a sincere determination to recog¬ 
nize and face up to the Importance of our 
position. It is clear to us that our Nation 
needs a strong Republican Party and that 
the Republican Party needs us young Repub¬ 
licans. 

I’m happy to point out that here In Wis¬ 
consin youth has a dominant position In the 
councils of our party. In the Badger State 
we have a lieutenant governor, two members 
of the House of Representatives, and the State 
chairman of our party who are under 40; 
and we have a governor, a United States Sen¬ 
ator, and two other members In the House 
of Representatives who are in their forties. 
This youthful Republican vigor cannot be 
discounted in explaining that we have all 
Republican State officers, two Republican 
United States Senators. 9 out of 10 Republi¬ 
can United States Representatives, and 
three-fourths of the membership of our 
State legislature who are Republicans. We 
Wisconsin young Republicans intend to keep 
it that way. The people of Wisconsin, as in 
most of the States at the Middle West, know 
that the letters GOP stand for economy, effi¬ 
ciency, and honesty in. government. 

In your organization and discussion pro¬ 
grams of today, tomorrow, and Sunday I 
trust that you will lay the foundation for 
new future hopes and aspirations. It has 
ever been the habit of youth to look forward 
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taStma of iMudcirard. to the future Instead 
te tbo post. As young non and women of 
high Ideals of oitlMnahlp. we need to reoog« 
ntee that our Ideals can be realised only 
through the iwaotlcal application of our 
rights and privUeges of cltlsena—in other 
words, through practical politics. We need 
to realtee that every good cltlsen Is a poli¬ 
tician. for politics, while not an exact science. 
Is nevertheless the science of government. 
In this republican form of government every 
cltlsen ought to be a student of that science. 
Let us repognlse frankly .that politics is to 
be the aim and the objective and the prac¬ 
tice of young Republicans. Our Job is to sell 
practical politics to other young people as a 
part of their responsibility of cltisenshlp and 
to Interest youth In working within the 
framework of the Republican Party. To be 
successful in this, we must offer not only a 
year-round program of activity, we must be 
able to demonstrate that the hopes and Ideals 
of young people are best expressed In the 
principles and programs of our party. While 
thus serving as a rallying point for youth, 
we can well serve our party, for we must not 
overlook the fact that we. as individual 
young Republicans, are also members of the 
Republican Party. 

We have a dual membership in our party 
Just as we have a dual cltisenshlp in our 
State axul Nation. It has never been In¬ 
tended that young Republicans shaU serve 
as apprentices before active participation In 
party and governmental affairs. It has never 
been intended that young Republican meet¬ 
ings shall be polite debating societies for 
the discussion of academic or moot ques¬ 
tions. Young people seek action, and I sug¬ 
gest that young Republicans are admirably 
fitted for the following fourfold task: 

First, we can have a lasting effect on our 
party and its program by taking leadership 
in a year-round program of political edu¬ 
cation and discussion. Youth can best sus¬ 
tain necessary party activity In the period 
after one election Is over and before another 
election Is hard upon us again. A youthful 
group of Republican workers with the Ini¬ 
tiative and the publlo-aplrltednesa to make 
theirs a year-round program will soon find 
that they are the leaders of their party and 
that their party has become the leading 
party In their community. By knowing 
more, by doing more, we can give meanlsig 
to our viewpoints. Knowledge will forever 
govern Ignorance, and by year-round discus¬ 
sion programs in our local communities we 
can achieve the knowledge and know-how 
to be effective in politics and effective in 
Government. 

Second, we must make ourselves heard 
In party councils. Success as young Re¬ 
publicans will not be measured alone by 
the size of membership rolls or the exist¬ 
ence of live, working organizations. It must 
be measured also by the number of young 
Republicans who are members of county 
Republican committees, are precinct com¬ 
mitteemen or commltteewomen, and are in 
attendance and take active parts In county, 
district or State Republican conventions. 
Again I repeat—we are an Integral part of 
the Republican orgr.nlzatlon. Our Identity 
as young Republicans Is significant as a 
meeting ground and as a training school 
for our work in the senior councils of the 
party. 

Third, we young Republicans must be ac¬ 
tive In Oovemment. It is not enough that 
we shall demonstrate our effectiveness as 
practical political workers in behalf of Re¬ 
publican candidates, we must furnish some 
of the candidates of the Republican Party 
at local. State, and National levels. All of 
us canont be ofBoeholders. but many of 
us who could be competent Republican serv¬ 
ants of our Oovemment have never offered 
ourselves for public service. 

Polftieal campaigning and poUtleal ofBce 
hold^ Is hard lot. discouraglag at times 


and often unappreciated, but they are func¬ 
tions that young people are admirably fitted 
by youth, energy, and spirit to perform. I 
know from expertenoe, from having worked 
with them, that eome of the outstanding 
present and future leaders of the Bouse of 
Representatives are to be found In the ranks 
of the young Republicans. The names of 
JZBST Foxn and Cxsblb Porm, of Iflch^gan; 
Bxu. ATaxs. of CRilo; Bnx. Snawoxa and Tiu 
SBzxaaw. of lUlnols: Rocs AnAnt, Bhzp Oxom- 
PAOXXB and Ckoox Bsowkson. of Indiana; 
and JoHw Btxnzs, of Wisconsin; are cer¬ 
tainly to be found in the category of young 
Republican leaders of the House. 

To them politics, public service, is a 
career. Robert Louis Stevenson once said 
that pOHtlcs is perhaps the only profession 
for which no preparation is thought neces¬ 
sary. Robert Louis Stevenson, of course, was 
strictly a writer of fiction. It may be true 
that few people think preparation Is neces¬ 
sary. but that too Is fiction. 

At the National Republican Convention at 
Philadelphia In 1948, former President 
Hoover told the delegates: “If you follow 
the counsel of those who believe that politics 
Is only a game to be played for personal ad¬ 
vantage. you are wasting your time and 
effort.” 

Young Republicans must stand ready for 
active responsible stewardship In Govern¬ 
ment. 

Fourthly and finally, young Republicans— 
and youth has always furnished the idealism 
of all generations—^must Instill within our 
party a fundamental honesty in political 
principle and political practice. We must be 
the conscience of our party as well as the 
guardian of Its principles. Some of our 
older brethren, who have watched our op¬ 
ponents win elections through misrepresen¬ 
tation and vilification, may well express 
wonder as to whether a conscience pays off 
In practical politics. As young Republicans 
we must prove to them and to the Ameri¬ 
can people that honesty and forthrightness 
are as important in polities as In any field of 
endeavor and that there Is still enough re¬ 
spect for those virtues in this America to 
eventually bring down scorn and repudiation 
upon the heads of those who believe and 
practice otherwise. Sooner or later the time 
will come when the American people will re¬ 
pudiate those who seek to maintain or ob¬ 
tain the control of Oovemment on the basis 
of misrepresentation, half-truths, vilifica¬ 
tion, trick phrases, favoritism, and influence. 
We must be sure that we stand clsan and 
ready when that time arrives. 

Surely the moral fiber of the American 
people is much higher than the morality of 
the present national administration would 
Indicate. Given the leadership of young men 
and women with clean hands and clear 
hearts, the American people will repudiate 
those who have at least tolerated, if not en¬ 
couraged. rembensible standards of loyalty 
and trust. Grover Cleveland, who certainly 
would not recognize his current Democratic 
successors, often repeated the statement: 
“A public office la a public trust,” and he gov¬ 
erned hims^ and his administration accord¬ 
ingly. Under the Truman administration 
code, basic integrity has been replaced by 
technical legality. People in high appointed 
places of influence no longer ask “Is it 
right?” Rather they ask. “Can I get by with¬ 
out being prosecuted?” This attitude has 
been evident in Washington for too long a 
time. In recent weeks, it has become evi¬ 
dent to the American people everywhere. 

For instance, the American people now 
know the name of the White Bouse stenog¬ 
rapher who received a $9,600 natural pastel 
mink—“one of ttM better coats”—from a 
friend of her influential husband. 

The American people now know the name 
of that l^usband of &e White House stenog¬ 
rapher who, until his wife beoanw secretary 
to Senator Barry 6. Truman, was a clerk la 


a chain store, a dairy worker, a restaurant 
woricer, a garage man. Then when his wife 
came to Washington he did, too. and before 
World War n worked in a bureau at not 
more than $1,800 a year. Following the war 
(in the meantime his wife had moved to the 
White House with her boss) he rose rapidly 
in the RFC to $7,500 a year. He became the 
man to see when White House influence was 
wanted. He became an insurance counselor, 
he had acquired parts of oU welU, a brewery, 
and other business enterprises. He bought 
a $52,000 home in Washtiigton. His Income 
rose to $60,000 annually. There is where the 
Fulbright committee found him and bvirst 
his balloon, but bis wife continues to work 
as a White House secretary, it might be 
mentioned that she quit wearing the mink 
coat before spring came to Washington. 

The American people now know that 
before the site for the H-bomb plant in 
South Carolina was publicly announced 
friends of people in high places quietly 
botight up thoxiaands of acres of land in the 
immediate vicinity. 

The American people now know that Mis¬ 
sissippi Senators and Members of the House 
publicly complained that Federal Jobs were 
sold in their State by Mississippi Democrats 
friendly to the administration. The pay¬ 
ment was in cash, never by cheek. 

The American people now know that Gen. 
Harry Vaughan, exposed as the friend of the 
fixer and perjurer John Maragon, and as the 
employer of an Australian lady friend 
brought to this country under special legis¬ 
lation, continues as military adviser to the 
President. 

The American people know of these and 
many more like them. President Truman 
knows about them, too. but faced with this 
kind of a record of imposition on himself 
and on the American pMple, did the Presi¬ 
dent ask any sort of an explanation from his 
“friends”? He did not. Did he dismiss any 
of them? He did not. When confronted by 
a reporter who asked what he {xroposed to do 
about these scandals the President’s reply 
was, “My people are all honorable—all of 
them are. * * * My house is always 
clean.” 

The editor of the widely read U. S. News 
and World Report summarizes the President’s 
attitude this way: “BCr. TTuman is to ig¬ 
nore the stonn over influence business in 
Washington. The President won’t fire any¬ 
body, won’t believe that anything Is wrong. 
RFC, if abolished by Congress, will be saved 
by Presidential veto. Influence business, 
very big business, will continue to thrive. It 
is not viewed with disfavor by the White 
House. It greases political wheels.” 

We all admire loyalty to friends. It’s a 
fine gesture to refrain from turning your 
back on a friend. That is one thing—it is 
quite another for the President to turn his 
back on the rest of the American people. 

This obvious cloak of Immorality which 
enshrouds this administration is there for 
all to see. For about a score of years now 
there has been another cloak less visible, yet 
less revealing. Just as immoral. Just as con¬ 
scienceless. This lack of conscience will be 
paid for by our children and grandchildren, 
and other generations to come. It is the im¬ 
moral and destructive habit of repeated 
defleite in our Federal finance. 

If any man shall keep his family In lux¬ 
ury while he is alive, meantime saddling 
himself and that family with debts that can 
mean only hardXhip or bankruptcy in the 
future—would anyone here say that that was 
not immoral? What then shall we say about 
the leaders of the Democratic administra¬ 
tion which has conducted the financial af- 
fSim of our country in such a manner? 

In our Bouse Appropriations Oomioittes 
now ws are wrestling with the President's 
budget requests totaling more than $94XK10.- 
000,00(l-$71,000.0004)00 to he spent in tbs 
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coming flfoal year. The t>alance to be au> 
thorbrnUons for spending in the years to 
come. 

That amount can be and must be reduced. 
Budget cutting always is difficult and al¬ 
ways painful but that does not detract from 
Its necessity. The people are looking to the 
Bepublicans in Congress, with help from 
moderate Democrats, to cut the fat from 
this spending program. Federal programs 
which might be classed as Justifiable con. 
veniences in normal times, become unjusti¬ 
fiable luxuries in times like these. 

Early this year, In his message to Con¬ 
gress, the President stressed the necessity for 
defense and soft-pedaled his habitually ex¬ 
pensive so-called welfare program. But his 
voice was evidently softened simply to les¬ 
sen the vigUance of the American people. 
For neatly tucked away in convenient cor¬ 
ners of the budget tent, near flaps through 
which two familiar characters with long 
ears and humped backs named “Charles” 
and “Oscar” could get their noses—near 
those flaps were additional appropriations 
for the unautborlxed and repudiated Bran- 
nan Strait-Jacket, give-away farm plan, and 
the Ewing compulsory free-doctor-nurse- 
and-pill plan. There were other such pro¬ 
grams which the President Included in his 
budget in the guise of defense necessity. 
They spell out the measure of the insincer¬ 
ity—yes the cynicism, the fiscal irresponsi¬ 
bility of this administration. In the day¬ 
light of peace, in a darkness of war, in the 
twilight of emergency, the practices of po¬ 
litical patronage are never set aside; the lust 
for power is ever present; their habits of 
spending have not been reformed. It is in¬ 
escapable that these habits and these prac¬ 
tices would not only continue the depletion 
of the Treasury, but that they move in the 
direction of debauching—destroying the 
moral fiber—of the electorate. By this 
method, through Government hand-outs, 
grants, subsidies, and aid programs, has the 
traditional republican form of government, 
the government of Jefferson and of Lincoln, 
been weakened and transformed. The nor¬ 
mal relationship of the levels of government 
has been reversed. Their proper relation¬ 
ship, it seems to me. can be illustrated by a 
triangle, the broad base which represents 
our local units of government, the govern¬ 
ment units which are closest to the people, 
most responsible to the people, and can in 
most cases most effectively deal with their 
problems. As the triangle narrows from the 
broad base we reach the legitimate area af 
the operation of the State government. This 
area of problems Includes those which can¬ 
not be adequately handled at the local levels. 
Then as we approach the apex we reach the 
legitimate area of the operation of the Fed¬ 
eral Government in dealing with our do¬ 
mestic problems. 

In the last score of years, the Democrats 
have, however, completely reversed this 
traditional relationship. Under the current 
practices, the broad base of the triangle now 
represents the enveloping field of activities 
of the Federal Government. 

The triangle then narrows into the area 
of the State government with a closely oon- 
flned area of local responsibility in the re¬ 
gion adjacent to the apex. Our tax moneys 
are being poured in at the top of this in¬ 
verted triangle, the largest portion taken by 
the Federal Government, and then what is 
left trickles down into the area of the State 
and local governments. Thus have the le¬ 
gitimate areas of taxation of the State and 
local governments been usurped. Thus has 
the Federal Government made it impossible 
for these units of Government to meet the 
responsibilities which are rightfully theirs. 
X think we can attribute no small portion of 
the lack of civic responsibility and elvio 
morale to the fact that State and local gov- 
ensments have been placed in a completely 


dependent and subservient position with re¬ 
lation to the Government in Washington. 

By way of summation let me restate what 
I consider to be the four particular func¬ 
tions of Young Republicans and young Re¬ 
publican organlaatlons. First, a sponsorship 
and participation in a year-round program 
cff political education and discussion. Sec¬ 
ond, effective participation in the councils 
of the Republican Party. Third, active par¬ 
ticipation in and responsible stewardship in 
government. Fourth and finally, the cham¬ 
pionship and guardianship of the con¬ 
science, the forthrightness, the sound tra¬ 
ditional principles of our party and our gov¬ 
ernment. 

I hope, fellow young Republicans, that 
you will leave this conference with the in¬ 
spiration and the determination to do all 
that which needs to be done between now 
and November of 1062. Other young people 
must be brought into the Republican fold. 
The leadership for which the American peo¬ 
ple are crying must be developed, a lead¬ 
ership which la worthy of the confidence 
of the American people, a leadership which 
will stand for fiscal responsibility, for hon¬ 
esty. for decency, for respect for the repub¬ 
lican form of government. 

Our cause is not only the cause of young 
Republicanism. We are to be but the instru¬ 
ment for righteousness, and the benefici¬ 
aries of a change in government only Insofar 
as those benefits are to be distributed to all 
the people of America. We Bepublicans 
must fight for and accept the responsibili¬ 
ties of the leadership of the Nation in 1952. 
Much of the work that must be done, much 
of the leadership that must be furnished, 
must come from Young Bepublicans like 
oitrselves. A Republican victory in 1962 will 
be a victory for decency, a victory for all 
America, a victory for freemen everywhere. 

I hope that in your work here tomorrow 
and Sunday and in your work between now 
and November of 1962. your realization of 
the importance of your task as young Re¬ 
publicans will gladden your heart and give 
speed and lightness to your hands. 

Congresf Shoald Keep Faith With Heroee 
Who Have Ghreo Their Lhret aad 
Fought Valiantly for Their Country 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Tuesday, April 10,1951 

Mr. FRIGE. Mr. Speaker, in every 
war America has called on our citizens 
without regard to race. In Korea today 
history is being written and the heroic 
deeds of men of many races are daily 
brought to our attention. Congress 
should' keep faith with these heroes. It 
can do it by refusing to write into the 
universal service and military training 
bill now under consideration require¬ 
ments for segregation. 

The articles which I Include herewith 
appeared in the Nation’s newspapers re¬ 
cently. 1 could fill the Record with 
hundreds such stories. 

IFrom tbs Pittsburgh Courier of 
March 8.1951] 

Pic Jomxs WRxaxs Havoc nr Itosxa-^ 
ANOxnx Bxxo worn Mxacnns 

On no Han Rzvxx, KauA.->Ffo Aaron 
Jones, 81-year-old native of Blemphis. Is in 


line for the Silver Star Medal, third-ranking 
United States combat decoration, for his 
heroic action sparking an attack upon some 
800 Chinese Red troops here recently. 

The outstanding feature of Jones’ action 
was the fact that he is a Browning auto¬ 
matic rifleman, but tised unfamiliar weapons, 
such as hand grenades, a captured rifle, and 
an abandoned machine gun to wreak havoc 
upon the enemy. 

amt JAMMED 

The only Negro in his nine-man squad. 
Jones and his comrades were part of a force 
assigned to take a hill on which the Chinese 
Bed troops were dug in. Just as the signal 
for the charge came his gun Jammed. 

Not wanting to be left out of the excite¬ 
ment, he grabbed up some hand grenades 
and closed In with the rest of the outfit. 
Halfway up the slope, the hand grenades 
came in handy. A burp gun, firing from 
above, pinned down the American attackers. 

Jones, with complete disregard for his life, 
jumped to his feet and hurled a grenade up 
the hill. There was an explosion, then 
silence, and the attack again rolled forward. 

QXABBSD NEW WEAPON 

Reaching the top. the American troops 
looked in hand-to-hand struggle with the 
enemy, Jones grabbed up a rifle, a Japanese 
single-shot rifle, with no bullets, and scur¬ 
ried around quickly to pick up some ammu¬ 
nition. When he had gotten some he 
downed two of the enemy as they were 
running. 

The following day. In another hill attack, 
he spotted a Bed force advancing up the 
other side of the slope. The regular ma¬ 
chine gunners were eating at the time, so 
he took over one of the spray guns and 
downed 11 of the advancing enemy on the 
first burst. 

Ex-BOT scoirr 

Pfo Jones’ parents are Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
L. Jones, of 969 Porter Street. He attended 
Booker T. Washington High School and was 
a member of Boy Scout Troop 166. sponsored 
by the LeMoyne Gardens Tenant Association. 
He has several brothers and sisters. 

A few weeks ago another Memphis sol¬ 
dier. Pvt. Edward O. Cleaborn, was posthu¬ 
mously awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for exceptional gallantry in action in 
Korea, giving his life to save his comrades. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 25. 1951] 

DSC Awarded Neoro Private Who Gave Life 
T o Save Outfit 

Tokyo, January 26. — ^A Tennessee private 
has been awarded posthumously the Distin¬ 
guished Service Cross for giving his life so 
his platoon could evade a Communist flank¬ 
ing action near Nurl in Korea. 

The citation praised Pvt. Edward O. 
Cleaborn, Jr., of Memphis for extraordinary 
heroism in action. 

The colored private single-handedly wiped 
out Bed machine-gun crews threatening his 
unit. 

In awarding him the Nation’s second 
highest military award. Far East command 
headquarters said that on August 16 Clea- 
born’s unit. Company A, Thirty-fourth In¬ 
fantry Regiment, “attacked a ridge where 
the enemy was occupying positions with ex¬ 
cellent observation and fields of fire. 

“Some of the enemy had infiltrated and 
flanking action had occurred and his platoon 
was pinned down almost immediately by 
machine-gun fire from the rear. 

“Despite the extreme hazard of interlacing 
machine-gun fire Cleaborn gained the ridge 
and kUled the machine-gun crews to the 
front. From the continuous firing of his 
weapon Cleaborn’s hands were severely 
burned. 

“Disregarding his burned hands, when his 
platoon began a withdrawal he remained on 
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the rtOge to cover withdreivel of hli com- 
r«^ ead to permit evecoettoa ot tbe 
KOttadM. Be conttaued llrlag from thii po- 
elttoa, thin denylag tbe enemp ecoece to 
edjeeeat high grouad. 

**Whl1e furaMUag protective lire, Privete 
Oleehora wee morteUy vrouaded. Ble hereto 
Mlf-eeertflce permitted the vrlthdrewel of 
ale platoaa to aew poeltiona.** 

Bleo OouuM'T Fare Joe. So Be Joaia ram 
ARKT 

UMMnittt Tam., Jttauery a5.«-Pvt. Idwerd 
O. Oleeborn Joined the Army beoauee be 
couldnt find a Job. 

The heroic youngater waa one of alne 
children of lAr. and Un. Idward Oleabom, 
Sr. He waa a native of MCrigold. Mlaa. 

Xa hla laat letter home. Private Oleaborn 
told hla BBOther he had been ''in a tight apot 
but came out all right, thank the Lord.** 

llaj. WUliam B. Oliver. Orgaalead B eaer ve 
Corpa inatniotor here, aald the award will be 
preaented either by Lt. Oea. John B. Hodge, 
commander of the Third Army la Atlanta, 
or by a general on hla ataff. 

Major Oliver aald Gleabom'e mother aald 
ahe preferred to have the ceremony held in 
a church. They live la a alum aection. 

(Ptom the Waahlngton Poat of March 81, 
1051] 

SoLinBa*B la PoarsuMom—N avt Pina, In- 

mm OaeroaAt. AwAum Mbdaza or Bowoa 
(By John O. Norrla) 

Two atoriea of extraordinary herolam in¬ 
volving a white Navy pilot from Maaaachu- 
aetta. a Negro flier from Mlaalaalppl. and an 
American Indian from Wiaconsin flghting 
Ghineae Gommunlata in North Blorea were 
told yeeterday by the Department of Defence. 

Lt. (Jg) Thomas J. Hudner, Fall River, 
Maaa., tbe pentagon announced, waa awarded 
the Congreaaional Medal of Honor for riaking 
his life in a vain attempt to save the life 
of a squadron nute, Bnalgn Jeaae Leroy 
Brown, Hattiesburg, Mias. Brown waa tbe 
flrst American Negro naval ollloer to lose hla 
life in combat and tbe Navy’s first Negro 
aviator. 

Oo«p. Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., Friendship, 
Wls., who died saving hla Army company 
from a fanatical Chinese attack, was awarded 
the Medal of Honor poetbumoualy at the 
same time. 

Navy pilots Htidner and Brown, both of the 
aircraft carrier Leyte, were flying close sup¬ 
port for marines flghting near the Oangjln 
Reservoir December 5, when Brown's plane 
was hit by Chinese aok-ack fire and crashed. 

"Quickly maneuvering to circle the downed 
pilot and protect him from enemy troops 
infesting the area," aald the citation of yes¬ 
terday’s award, "Lleutezumt Hudner risked 
hla life to save the injured flier who waa 
trapped alive in the burning wreckage. 

*’Fully aware of the extreme danger in 
In the rough mountainous terrain 
and the eoant hope of escape or eurvival In 
aubxero temperature, he put hla plane down 
aklllfuUy in a deliberate wheels-up landing 
In the presence of enemy troope. 

"With hla bare hands, he paaced the fuse¬ 
lage with snow to keep the flames away from 
tbe pilot and struggled to free him. un¬ 
successful in this, he * • * radioed other 
atrbome pLanea, requesting that a haltoopter 
be dispatched wltii an ax and fire extin- 
guWher.’* 

When the 'copter arrived, rescue attempts 
were renewed, but failed. 

Freeident Ttuman will personally pieaent 
the Nation^ highest military award to Hud- 
ner at a White Hbuse ceremony April 18. 
BC idU be the first Itovy man to receive the 
Medal of Boner for BCcean eervloe. 

"Oorporal Bed Cloud wae with bis outfit, 
Coamany B. Nineteenth Infantry of the 
Twenty-fourth Division, 


North Korea, at dawn, last November 8, when 
the enemy attacked without warning. Be 
opened fire with his automatio rifle without 
waiting to take cover. 

Badly hit by a burst from an enemy "burp" 
gun, the Winnebago Indian wramed his arm 
around a tree to keep from falling and con¬ 
tinued to lire untU he feU mortally wounded. 

"This heroic act," said Bed Gloud’s cita¬ 
tion, "stopped the enemy from overrunning 
his company’s position and gained time 
for reorganisation and evacuation of the 
wounded. 

"Gotporal Bed Cloud's dauntless courage 
and gallant self-sacilfloe reflects the highest 
credit upon himself and upholds the es¬ 
teemed traditions of the Army of the United 
States." 

Oen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, will present the Medal of 
Honor to the deceased soldier’s mother. Mrs. 
Nellie Bed Cloud, at a Pentagon ceremony 
Tuesday. Bed Cloud, a World War II marine, 
was the son of MltcheU Bed Cloud, Sr., a 
fonner White House guard, who died in 1946. 


DcfcrmcBt of Some Coflefe Stadents 


EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

H0N.TH0i^J.UNE 

or MASSA bHUS SIT B 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBEBENTAT1VE8 
Monday, April 9 ,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to Include 
the following article from a recent issue 
of the Boston Pilot: 

No Dodge Fbom the Diurr 

The President’s plan which allows the de¬ 
ferment of some college students has been 
the occasion for more than the usual quota 
of scatter-brained reactions. Some people 
who are quite incapable of seeing the more 
subtle issues arising in the problems of our 
national life found hare something they 
could really put their teeth into; in too many 
cases, however, having reached tbe dental 
area, this was as close os t ie matter came 
to the brain. TO them it appeared to be 
nothing more than a defiance of all the 
democratic traditions, to be in fact discrim¬ 
inatory; it is a poor poliUciar. or public figure 
who does not know what stand to take on 
these subjects. The results then have made 
up in vigor and passion for what they lacked 
in rationality and reflection. 

If a man limited his reading on this sub¬ 
ject to the large literature of its objectors, 
he would be under the impression that the 
President of the United Btatee had suddenly 
exempted from the necessity of military 
service a certain portion of the community 
whose numbers were to be decided by their 
relatively high I. Q. This would indeed be 
the creation of an intellectual elite and those 
flrst to complain should be the Armed Forces 
themselves who, by this means, would be¬ 
come a vast mass of unlettered or at least 
less educated men. The process too would 
be undemocratic since tbe norm for exemp¬ 
tion would be restricted to one single qual¬ 
ity—4nteUsctual abiUty—and not the most 
important one at that. The results would 
be catastrophic from every point of view— 
military, political, aclentiflo, cultural, and 
not the least of all, that of publto morale. 

Fortunately for all concerned the sltua- 
Mon we face is not at all like this one envi¬ 
sioned by some of our more easUy alarmed 
cttlaens. There is no qoestiem at all of 
grounds for exemption; there Is quite a dif¬ 
ferent matter under dlecu—lo«» that of de¬ 
ferment. Here Qie questton Is not, "Who 


can best serve his country?" but rather, 
"Among those who can best serve the coun¬ 
try when are college students most valuable 
in the service of that country?" It is not an 
attempt to remove those who go to college 
f^ the necessity of serving in the Armed 
Forces of the Nation: it is a practical pro¬ 
gram designed to take them into that serv¬ 
ice when they are most valuable to it and 
generally most valuable to the Nat<on as a 
whole. It would be the height of folly to 
exclude college students from the draft* 
they are the strong cltisens of tomorrow and 
they have a most signlfloant contribution to 
make to the Armed Forces as to society it¬ 
self. At the same time wisdom as well as 
prudence suggest that we use this significant 
group in an economy which will produce 
the most effective results. This way of act¬ 
ing la in keeping with our policies in other 
areas of our population. The farmer, the 
man in industry, the scientist, the clergy¬ 
man. the father of a famlly—all of these are 
absorbed into the service of the country in 
a manner which will insure the best possible 
contribution to the war effort and the gen¬ 
eral health of the community as well. To l>e 
Just as rational about the college student is 
2Jrt^to jlisplay favoritism but simple com- 

Nor is it. as some maintain, merely a ques¬ 
tion of providing in the future enough scien¬ 
tists to carry on the researches necessary for 
the progress of our mechanical civilization. 
There are values which when weighed beside 
this one make It shrink into 
Our colleges have as their principal work the 
task of producing not merely scholars or 
scientists but maUire men; in times of crisis 
like this one it would be foolhardy indeed to 
cut off the supply of this rarest of all com¬ 
modities. The college and the imlversity 
must not be sacrificed to the god of war; its 
facilities and its extraordinary powers for 
good must however be directed toward the 
saving of our civilization. 


Trxming the Americen Boy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, AprU 10,1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article by 
Cy Snyder: 

What we have a right to expect of every 
American boy is that he shall turn out to be 
a good American man. Not 84. not 840, but 
over 8400,000,000 was spent across the retail 
counters of America in 1060 for what—cap 
pistols, toy machine guns, cowboy hats, 
pants, shirts, vests, ahoes, boots, belts, badges, 
saddles, cereals, tooth brushes, and a mile- 
long list of cowboy merchandise for our 
American boys. 

It was purchased by American women be- 
eaxue our primary education is controlled by 
women; our manners are dictated by women, 
and 90 percent of our earnings are spent 
by women. In face of all this, tbe real old- 
time cowboys have changed their trade name 
titles to ranchers, like the baby sitters have 
changed their- profession to child monitors 
for fear someone in the clothing Industry 
will start to promote outfits for them with 
guns and knives to kill the kidnapers. 

Every little boy likes to play with a ham¬ 
mer, saw. wrench, and rule. Every little 
boy likes to dabble in red, white, and blue 
pamt. Every little boy likes to build bis 
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■coot«r for the aoap box derby. All you have 
to do 18 give a boy a tool and he won’t want 
a gun. 

Parents all over the Nation are stirred by 
this social menace, and everywhere are ask¬ 
ing for an answer to this problem. X have 
no desire to start a local, State, and National 
movement. I only wish that we could go to 
Hopalong Cassidy. Roy Rogers, and Qene 
Autry, since they have become the Idols of 
our American boys, and ask them If they 
will start to show the boys over television 
and radio what can be done with tools 
rather than guns. I wish that some one 
could go to Bollywood and show them that 
Interesting things can be done with tools 
to entertain the minds of our youth con¬ 
structively rather than destructively. 

I realise that we live in and under a capi¬ 
talistic system of government In which profit 
Is the selfish motive of all things. But I 
wish that we could go to the manufacturers 
who sponsor six-gun this and alx-gun that 
radio and television shows, and ask them 
to please make It six-tools for this and six- 
tools for that. I realise that It la too late 
now to help those of our youth whose crimes 
are being committed daily, in which we 
read In our papers such headlines as ap¬ 
peared a few days ago: "Boy, 8. kills mother 
and father." But it Is not too late to start 
today teaching and showing our children 
the use of tools for entertainment and 
knowledge. 

The strong influence among youth is to 
look like, and act like, their idols in their 
dream world. But suppose for a moment 
that these Idols of screen and television 
would change to good American clothes 
with a dash of buttons, carpenter aprons to 
replace holsters for tools, I will assure you 
that the fad of cowboy outfits would begin 
to diminish overnight, along with crime 
magazines. 

However, where there Is life there is hope. 
Let us be thankful for the work of the 4-H 
Clubs of America which are keeping our 
farm children busy building the construc¬ 
tive things of life. Thanks for the Boy and 
Olrl Scouts of America and their great 
leaders. 

It always makes my heart thrill in listen¬ 
ing over the radio to Horace Heldt’s program 
when he sasrs, “It's better to build boys than 
to mend men." Let us start to dramatize 
the life of Jesus, the great Carpenter of 
Nazareth, down through the ages of our 
great builders of the universe. These men’s 
lives can be dramatized on the screen, radio, 
and television so great and powerful that 
they too can become the idols of our Ameri¬ 
can boys. They, too, were given tools, for 
they did not want guns. 

And now as my contribution to American 
youth may 1 start a slogan here In your 
county that will echo throughout the Na¬ 
tion: "Give a boy a tool and he won’t want 
a gun." 


Barred Fn i Ride but Not Silver Star 
Medal 

EXTENSION OF REHiARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

IN TBE ROUSE OF REPREBENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. LANE. Bilr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Pilot, Saturday, April 7,1951: 

He Was Babbo) Vkoic Rum to Scztoot but Not 
Fbom Wnnvmo Hnm'a IIzdax, 

OLTMPXA, Wabr.. Aiwll 5.—^They wouldn’t 
let him ride a school bus here because he 


went to a Gathollo school. But there Is no 
embargo on Silver Star Medals tot bravery 
when any fighting man in Korea shows the 
courage In action that merits one—and young 
Arancls Normoyle has won his. 

The parents of the 2a-year-old United 
States Naval hospltahnan. Mr. and Mrs, 
George J. Normoyle. have been notified that 
MaJ. Gen. Oliver P. Bndth, conunander of 
the First Marines, has plxxned the Silver Star 
on him In Korea. 

Serving as a corpaman with the Marines, 
young Normoyle went out under heavy fire 
to bring In three wounded Marines, the last 
of whom he rescued although he himself 
was wounded in the meantime. 

His father, asked for a picture of the young 
hlgh-schooi football and track star, brought 
it to the oAoes of the Catholic Northwest 
Progress, diocesan paper of Seattle. He was 
asked what school yoimg Normoyle had 
attended. 

RABO AND XVIt. THING 

"Well." he replied. "Francis went to St. 
Michael’s School in Olympia imtil they made 
that rule about not letting Catholic school 
pupils ride on the school buses. After that 
he had to go to Tumwater School: we live 
8 miles out of Olsrmpla." 

And then Mr. Normoyle, a kind and gentle 
man, added: 

"It Is a hard and evU thing, that rule." 

Francis’ Silver Star citation read: 

"For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action against the enemy whUe serving 
with a Marine Infantry company In Korea 
on 26th September i960." Hospltalman 
Normoyle was acting as a corpsman when 
his platoon was engaged in a heavy fire fight 
with a well-entrenched and concealed enemy. 


Justice for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAR(HJ) D. DONOHUE 

or icASSACKUsrcTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. 1 wish to in¬ 
clude a radio address, recently delivered 
by Prof. Louis F. Budenz, on the Justice 
for Poland radio series sponsored by the 
western Massachusetts branch of the 
Polish-American Congress, together with 
the introductory remarks by Attorney 
Paul P. Flak: 

IimtODOCTZON BT ATTOBNBT PAUL P. FLAX 

Munich in 1938 and Yalta in 1946 are two 
black pages of recent history. The appease¬ 
ment of Hitler brought on World War n, 
while the appeasement of Stalin confronts 
us with world war m. 

Western democracies under Chamber- 
lain betrayed Czechoslovakia, while under 
Churchill and Roosevelt Poland and other 
countries were betrasred and Communist 
chains riveted on their lands and souls. 

Both Munich and Yalta violated interna¬ 
tional morality and exposed ugly indifference 
and cynicism ot western leaders who, in place 
of honesty employed temporary expediency. 

At Yalta Rooeevelt tturew aside the oppor¬ 
tunity to rebuild the world on Justice, pre¬ 
ferring materialistic instead of Christian 
code of ethics. The world has lost faith in 
our leaders and respect for our democracy, 
for while we proclaim loudly the merits of 
freedom and Independenoe. we have thrown 
our friends into Omnmunlat slavery. 

We are paying now Ice our folly at Yalta 
through the expenditure at bilUons of dollars 
and sacrifice of the lives ot our men In Korea. 


Appeasement of tyrants Is Indeed a black 
page In our history and In order to erase 
this moral crime we must repudiate Yalta 
and wipe out the curse of the United States. 

our speaker today Is a man who startled 
the world by his candid exposure of secret 
Communist activities In the United States. 
As editor of the Dally Worker he had an op¬ 
portunity to know and study the workings 
of communism. Resigning the editorship in 
1946 he returned to Catholicism and is at 
present assistant professor of economics at 
Fordham University. It gives me measure to 
Introduce Louis F. Budenz. 40^ 


TBANscBinTON or Radio Talk bt Lotrs 

Bodznz fob thb Polisr-Ambbxoan Oon- 

Poland Is a name which brings warmth 
to the hearts of every lover of freedom 
throughout the world. Our United States 
owes a special debt ot honor to the Polish 
people—they whose heroism has kept alive 
so long the light of freedom in eastern 
Surope. It is Poland which was made the 
reason for the opening of World War IX. It 
Is Poland which, Ironically enough, we find 
nevetheless today in the tolls of Soviet tyr¬ 
anny and slavery. 

How has this event occurred? In order 
to answer it, in order to meet this challenge. 
In order to plead for freedom and Justice to 
Poland, I am indeed honored in speaking 
these few words to you today. Particularly 
do I consider it at the most Importance that 
this be done, since the Polish people, in ad¬ 
dition to their great love for their native 
liberty, have ever cherished a devotion to the 
mother of God, the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Their great national shrine Is dedicated to 
her. and around that shrine there still rise 
the hopes of those people who have encour¬ 
aged all Europe and the entire world to hope 
that sometime we could write down In the 
annals of mankind the end of totalitarianism 
and of Soviet tyranny. 

Let us review for a moment what has oc¬ 
curred In regard to these Polish people, 95 
percent antlcommunlstlo in sentiment. 
When I was a member of the Communist 
conspiracy I was advised that the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Poland was particularly weak. 
They received criticism from Moscow because 
they did not win the adherence of more than 
8 percent of the Polish people. It Is this 
conspiracy, this small band of brigands, 
which today Imposes its bloody hand upon 
95 percent of the Polish people. We Ameri¬ 
cans cannot wash our hands of what has 
transpired. Our security Is bound up in the 
fact that there is a Bed Poland today. One 
Is bound up in the fact that we, in a certain 
sense, so shamelessly acquiesced In permit¬ 
ting Soviet Russia to a^eve its conquest 
of that nation. 

In 1944 the Red armies were advancing 
toward Warsaw, the capital of these people. 
They were only a short distance away—some 
few miles—when Molotov, then the "mouth¬ 
piece" of Soviet Russia, called for the Poles 
to rise. They did so under General Boer— 
860,000 of them—and were made the victims 
of Nazi artillery and superior mechanized 
warfare. All through the ferments of their 
struggle the Red armies remained the same 
distance away from Warsaw. Let iw not 
forget that, although we very soon did so 
In the months that were to follow. 

Then, beyond all this, the United States 
asked Stalin to grant permission for a shut¬ 
tle, an air shuttle, across Warsaw in order 
to drop into that city supplies—that is, ot 
food and military equipment—to help the 
Poles in their battle against the Nazis. This 
was essential in order that the shuttle could 
reach Soviet soil at the other end from Great 
Britain. Permission was denied the Ameri¬ 
can soldiery and Air Force to undertake any 
such shuttle adventure; and, indeed, finally 
only the smallest shuttle was permitted— 
Inadequate, thoroughly Inadequate, to meet 
the great emergency. 
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iBMttt 43uit fltaUn deoraed. bf keep. 

Wi »w»y from POUuid. tlwt 

Wanpw Hiould be deetrojwl. 

In tta fftoe of tble we And tbat at Yalta, 
undw the guidaitoe of Alger Blw, we aequl- 
•eoed in giving dtalln control of the destiny 
of Fcdand. We Instituted the Idea of so* 
oalled free and unfettered elections, but 
«ieos free and unfettered elections were to 
be supervised practically and veatlsUeally by 
Meeph atelln and his agents In Poland. 
This hae been brought to our attention so 
eloquently by our Ambassador In that coun¬ 
try at the time, Arthur Bliss Lane, that I 
SMed dwell upon it no longer. 

America thereby made itself a party, at 
least in part, to what transpired in Poland. 
It put the seal of approval In reality upon 
the achievement of a Red Poland. Inciden¬ 
tally, I do know, as a Communist leader in the 
United States at this time, that It was the 
great desire of the Kremlin that there be 
achieved during that Immediate period after 
World War n. a Bed Poland and a Bed China. 
This Red Poland was to insure ^e conquest 
of Europe. 

Poland's coal, second only to that of Rus¬ 
sia's hers^ or perhaps even superior to It 
on the conUnent of Europe, was to be added 
to that of Russia and to such coal as could 
be bought by Soviet control in Germany as 
a means of a dynamic material upon which 
to base the coming conquest in Europe. 

In a like manner. Bed China was to assure 
the conquest of Japan, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, the Pacific, and the driving of Amer¬ 
ica completely from the Pacific and all ad¬ 
joining lands. It was this dual attack upon 
the United States from Europe and from 
Asia which the Kremlin decided upon before 
World War 11 had terminated and which I, 
Incidentally, called to the attention of the 
American people upon leaving the Com¬ 
munist Party in the fall of 1046. Z stated 
then that there would be a creeping blitz¬ 
krieg across the continents of Europe and 
of Asia, designed to attack the United States, 
but first submerging certain nations begin¬ 
ning with Poland on the one hand and China 
on the other band. We can see then that 
.Poland was very essential to the security of 
the United States, and we can observe that 
the failure to protect Poland and to protect 
polish liberty has bad a very adverse effect 
upon the fortunes of the United States so 
far as its own security is concerned. We can 
say, of course, without wishing to oversim¬ 
plify the matter, that the 40.000 casualties In 
Korea tonight are in part due to the lack 
of appreciation by America as a whole of the 
Importance of Poland, as it is likewise due 
to the lack of appreciation by America of the 
value of China to the United States, as a de¬ 
fense agaixut Soviet aggregation. Beyond 
all this, the United States does have a spe¬ 
cial responsibility to the Polish people in 
that out of the betrayal of Poland In which 
we acquiesced, that is, to a large measure, 
there has come the betrayal of the Hun¬ 
garian people, the conquest of Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia. Many of those nations have 
been Involved in what has occurred. Out of 
It, fear transpired In Poland. This was to¬ 
tally unnecessary: It was absolutely crim¬ 
inal. There can be no excuse whatsoever 
that today a Bed Poland sits in the United 
Rations. It Is my fwrthered hope—I hope It 
will be your furthered prayer, all of you lis¬ 
tening to this radio audience—that the 
United States will be able to understand its 
moral responsibility to the Pollah people and 
insist that a Bed Poland be driven out of the 
council of the natlcms. 

1 say that the first measure In regard to 
the justice of Poland should bf the expulsion 
of the Red PdUsh representatives from the 
Uhlted Xlktlons and that the motion should 
M made by the delegation of the United 

We are today branding Red China as the 
aggressor. We must, if we are to be logloal. 
brand Soviet Russia as the aggressor in Po¬ 


land. We oaxmot from any viewpoint ap¬ 
pease that state of affairs which Impoaes a 
emu eoterte of armed brigands upon a peo¬ 
ple which Is totally antl-Oommunlst and 
which Is out of sympathy completely with 
the Communist regime. 

One of our best slliM in the coming strug¬ 
gle with Soviet Rusela (for this etruggle will 
be intensified due to Soviet Russia’s Intent 
to dominate and conquer the' world) will be 
thoee Polish patriots who have so long 
their mark upon the pagee of the etimggle for 
liberty throughout the world. 

Let us hope and pray that each one of us 
in our own community wlU be able to do our 
part to make America oonsoloiu of its duty 
to Poland to win. in the years that are to 
oome, genuine justice to the Polish people. 


ProsegrtgatioB PrevkioB h Military Serv¬ 
ice and Trunkf Bill Shoald Be De¬ 
feated 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or JXAXNOXS 

IN THE BOUSE OP BSPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday, April 10,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the proseg- 
regatlon section of the legislation we are 
now considering In the House on military 
service and training should be stricken 
from the bill. X will offer an amendment 
tomorrow to accomplish the defeat of 
this unfair and unwise provision. The 
Defense Establishment supports my posi¬ 
tion. 

Let the following editorials give the 
Members of the House some idea of the 
evils of such ill-conceived legislation. 
(Prom the Norfolk Journal and Guide of 
March 81, 1051] 

A LisaoN IN How To Wzn Votes—akd Lose a 
Wae 

Under a directive of the Preeldent, who 
Is also Commander In Chief of the Armed 
Foroee, the varloTia military servlcee have for 
•ome time been wcErklng toward equality cf 
opixirtunlty (widely called Integration) In 
the military eervlcea. Notable progrem has 
been made. 

The Armed Services Ooxxunlttee of the 
Bouse of Repreeentatlvm recently had tmder 
oonslderaUon legislation dealing with mlU- 
tary manpower. Amendments designed to 
defeat the program of integration were pre¬ 
sented by southern Congressmen. 

Voting against them were able Chairman 
Cabx. Vuison. of Georgia, and two other 
southern Members; among those voting for 
the crippling amendments was Reprasanta- 
tlva Ponn Babst, at Virginia’s Second Dis¬ 
trict. amhraclng NmtoUc and FortsmouCb 
sad contiguous territory. 

As so often happens, some Republicans 
not from the South joined with the southern 
bloc of Democrats In supporting the measure, 
some of them, no doubt, for purely political 
reasons—to embarrass the majorl^ psrty 
and the Democratic administration. 

The xnarlts of military equality of oppor- 
tuxilty, both aa a dexnocratio sti^ and as a 
proper utlUaatlon of our maxipower, have 
been reviewed too (fften In theee columns 
to make necessary a restatement of them 
at this thna. What strlkss us as nearly 
traaaonabla while we am fighting a bloody 
ahooUng war in Asia and a losing propa¬ 
ganda wan-ls Bwl any Amsdean eould so 
smbarrsss our Military RdabUshment under 
i.the oiroumetames* 


. The Army particularly has moved most 
cautiously, if not reluctantly, in carrying 
out the integration program. Those who 
would seek to force it now to upset Its train¬ 
ing procedures in order to enforce harsh 
and wasteful and dangerous segregation and 
dlsorlmlnation, would place a nearly intoler. 
able burden on the Army. 

This Is tragic. We may very well, and 
soon, be fighting for our actual existence 
ae a free Nation. Millions of men and 
billions of dollars are needed to build up 
a defense force Insuring our safety. 

To achieve the objectives will require 
near miracles. To turn back the clock, as 
would the dissident element In Congress, 
could easily undermine the training of serv¬ 
ice men and drastically reduce the efficiency 
of the fighting forces. The Army should 
be trusted to do what Is beat for the Nation. 

Under Rusela'e prodding we are fighting 
hordes of nonwhite soldiers now. Half of 
Korea and the hundreds of millions In China 
are against us. India with its teeming mil¬ 
lions is hearing constantly that racial In¬ 
tolerance is the earmark of America. The 
Communists are telling the populations of 
other Asiatic countries that we seek to dom¬ 
inate the world and enslave the darker races. 

If we fight in the name of democracy, 
freedom, and equality and, in our own Armed 
Forces, deny that by our actions, then we 
hand our enemies a great weapon on a silver 
platter. 

[From the Cleveland Call and Post of March 
24. 1961] 

Dxvxat Trxs iNSimT 

With the fearful shadow of equality in the 
Armed Forces of this Nation staring them 
In the face, a group of unreconstructed reb¬ 
els, led this time by Representative Wxm- 
■TXAS, of Mississippi, is desperately seeking 
to write into the Military Training Act a 
vicious and Insulting amendment that 
would permit their equally unreconstruct¬ 
ed sons to refuse to serve In unite with 
members of the -Negro race. 

When will we ever learn? 

In addition to hurling an insult Into the 
faces of the gallant Negro men who are pres¬ 
ently bleeding and dying in Korea for the so- 
called preservation of a nebulous thing 
called democracy, these bigoted southerners 
continue In the most effective way to provide 
grist for the Russian propaganda mill. The 
end result Is the prolongation of the cold 
war that Is uncomfortably hot these days, 
and a further defiection away from Ameri¬ 
can Ideals by the millions of nonwhites 
throughout the world. 

Even Committee Chairman Vinson, who 
halls from Georgia, was in opposition to this 
latest Dlxlecrat whlmsey. Vxnbon not only 
realizes Its adverse effect on American di¬ 
plomacy In these critical times, but even 
more realistically pointed out that the stu¬ 
pid amendment won’t work even if enacted 
into law. 

Significantly the Republicans are again 
guilty of aiding and abetting their southern 
colleagues In this attempt to evade the ful¬ 
fillment of real democracy in our Armed 
Pbroes. They evidently consider it a small 
price to pay for southern support later on 
more Important legislation they desire. 

The NAACP has notified all of its branches 
to Bhower their Representatives in the Con¬ 
gress with protests against this amendment 
urging them to vote against it. 

We urge readera of this newspaper to add 
their protests, today. 

[Ffom the Pittsburgh Courier of April 7. 

1951] 

Funmt BxrsxMXss Wxtr UMT 

ZiMtt week Walter Beuther, presidant of 
the Uhlted Auto Workers, CIO, protested that 
*’«ntlvlolenoe and anti-Jim Otaw amaxid- 
xnents” had beeh ellixxlxiatsd from the tinl- 
verMl training axxd eervloe bill which is still 
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la tb« Bouae Armed Servioes Committee, 
and pointed out that the ‘‘Wlnetead pro* 
B^pregatlon amendment** hae been approved 
by the committee. 

There eeexne to be little doubt that certain 
elements in Gongreae and the country at 
large are bent on ueing UlfT as a means of 
fastening Negro segregation and diaorlmlna- 
tlon more firmly on the armed services. 

They hope that the current war hysteria 
will enable them to etampede this bill 
through Congress, with all of Its undesirable 
amendments intact. 

It is doubtful In ow minds whether uni¬ 
versal military training Is desirable or nee- 
eseary, and there is justifiable fear that it 
may be used not only to fasten Jim Orow- 
ism to military trali^Log but will give our 
fasolstlc brass hats too much control over 
the young workere at this Nation. That 
would be another blow to democracy. 

IFrcnn the Chicago Defender of March SI, 
1961] 

CtrNNmo Littue Blocxrxam 

The crafty fighters for white supremacy do 
hot always show their hand In public, but It 
Is not dlfllcult to find evidence of their handi¬ 
work. Last week the House Armed Services 
Committee held a closed-door meeting on the 
llraft bill, and when It was over a Jim Crow 
provision was attached to the measure. By 
e. 20-11 secret vote, the committee was sucked 
In by Congressman AsTHtm Wxnstxad, of Mls- 
slasippl, who engineered the segregation deal. 

Reporter Robert S. Allen revealed that 12 
Republicans joined the Dlxleorats In approv¬ 
ing the Jim Crow rider althoiigh 3 southern 
Congressmen refused to go along. The chair¬ 
man of the committee, Casi. Vznsom, of Qeor- 
gla, voted against the Jim Crow rider because 
he said the military leaders did not want it 
in the bill and had warned him against it. 

The boys on the side of white supremacy, 
however, do not care what happens to the 
United States military machine as long as 
they keep dear old Jim Crow. The Yankee 
RepubUcans. who should know better, seem 
to be unusually willing to oblige their Dlxle- 
crat friends. 

This shocking action taken in secret by 
the House Armed Services Committee will de¬ 
stroy the new program for integration If the 
rider is allowed to stand. Every effort must 
be m:.de to alert the entire Congress on this 
imue. The cunning little blockheads who 
put their prejudices above the best Interests 
of their country have got to be defeated. 
They are playing StaUn’e game whether they 
know it or not. 


The ItalifiB Peace Treaty of 1947 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


SPEECH 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, jR. 

or scBW jKBsrr 

IN THE HOUSE OF HEPREBENTATZVEB 
Tuesday, April 10,1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for many 
weeks the question as to whether or not 
American troops should be sent to 
Europe to help defend the nations of 
Western Europe was debated before the 
American people. None of us minimize 
the importance of this issue. All of us 
were aware of the great impact it had on 
the American home. For, resolving this 
Issue in the affirmative meant that once 
more boys in American uniform would 


be going to foreign soil prepared to de« 
fend the principles of democracy. 

As one who has great faith in, and 
esteem for General Eisenhower, I am 
thoroughly in accord with his conclu¬ 
sions that the free nations of the world 
must band together or else freedom 
perishes. However. 1 believe it signifi¬ 
cant ioo, to point out that considerable 
emphasis was made of the fact that these 
nations of Europe should not lie down, 
that the job could not be done and would 
not be done by us alone—but. that the 
nations of Europe must have the will to 
resist and defend themselves. In his 
report to the people, upon his return 
from Europe. General Eisenhower indi¬ 
cated that the people of Europe were 
eager to do their share—and. had al¬ 
ready taken steps to build up their own 
defenses—that eversrwhere the will to 
resist was evident. 

It is Inconceivable to me, therefore, 
that we continue to recognize the valid¬ 
ity of treaties which impose restrictions 
on some of these nations of Europe to 
arm in their own defense. It is anoma¬ 
lous that we can expect a nation such 
as Italy to defend herself and her friends 
in Western Europe, while we continue to 
give assent to the terms of the Italian 
Peace Treaty of 1947. This treaty, a 
product of postwar hatred and revenge, 
was engineered, in a great measure, by 
Russia. It was deliberately designed to 
reduce Italy to a condition of helpless¬ 
ness; to render her militarily and eco¬ 
nomically weak. Under the terms of this 
Italian Peace Treaty of 1947, Italy has 
been limited to a 185.000-man army. 
This is the same country which durixig 
World War n raised an army of 8,000,- 
000 men and contributed, in the latter 
years of the war, very much toward the 
victory over Germany. 

General Elsenhower has said, and 
every available report will show, that 
Italy has always Indicated her willing¬ 
ness and her eagerness to resist any lius- 
sian aggression and to fight on the side 
of the free world. She has indicated 
her eagerness to raise a substantial army, 
and to do her part as a party to the 
Mutual Assistance Pact. 

However, becauje of the restrictions 
placed on the size of her army, Italy can¬ 
not take such steps. And. while Italy is 
rendered militarily weak. Russia, the 
principal author of the harsh terms of 
the Italian Treaty, will also be the prin¬ 
cipal benefactor, for she will be gaining 
in strength. 

The Italian Government has warned 
the West that Russia's Balkan satUites 
are rearming and she has appealed for 
a revision of this treaty. However, noth¬ 
ing has been done. And, as a result, it 
is impossible for Italy to contribute her 
fullest potential to the defense of her 
friends and neighbors in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, this Italian peace treaty 
Is totally Inconsistent with the princi¬ 
ples of the Atlantic Charter. Marshall 
Flan, mutual defense assistance pro¬ 
grams, and our North AtlanUo Treaty. 
HOw can we possibly stand in the anom¬ 
alous position of urging this nation to 
defend Itself, when we recognize the 
validity of a treaty which makes it im¬ 
possible for her to do so. 

I am fully confident that the people 


of Italy who. as recent as 1948 success¬ 
fully threw off the yoke of Communism, 
will not be found wanting in their will 
to resist any Communist aggression, pro¬ 
viding they are permitted to properly 
defend themselves. And, that which is 
basic and which we cannot lose sight of, 
is that if we permit Italy to increase her 
armed forces, it will not be necessary for 
as many American boys to go abroad and 
defend the Europeans. 

The question, therefore, Is not only 
whether the Italian Peace Treaty should 
be declared Invalid, but. how best can 
we permit the nations of Europe, with 
whom we are banded, to increase their 
armed forces to defend themselves In 
case of aggression. I think we can ex¬ 
pect the fullest participation ^m a na¬ 
tion such as Italy in the implementation 
of the North Atlantic Pact, if we declare 
the Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 invalid. 

For this reason, I have today intro¬ 
duced a Joint Resolution to relieve the 
Government of Italy of its obligations to 
the United States under the Treaty of 
Peace with Italy and which requests the 
President to join with other signatories 
as may accept, in negotiating a new 
peace treaty. 


Pablic Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. AUGUSUNE B. KELLEY 

or nEMNSTLYAMU 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10,1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I wish to include an editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Catholic on the sub¬ 
ject of public morality. Since there ap¬ 
pears to be so much agitation for im¬ 
provement of the ethics and morality of 
public officials, it might be well to give 
consideration to these qualities in our 
people generally. I commend this ar¬ 
ticle to the attention of the Members: 

Public Moralxtt 

In the midst of the congressional commit¬ 
tee hearings and investigations that have 
become one of the most Important elements 
In American life today, a United States Sen¬ 
ator comes forward with a suggestion for a 
study of ethical standards In public affairs by 
a commission of eminent j^vate citizens. 
This seems to revive a notion expressed quite 
often that there Is a particular sort of moral¬ 
ity that applies to public life and that It Is 
different from the ordinary type of morality. 

From this talk about public morality, one 
might conclude either that the person In 
public office enjoys certain exemptions from 
the moral code imposed upon the private 
citizen, or that he Is held to a stricter code. 
The one attitude claims that allowances 
must be made for the heavy responsibilities 
borne by the public officials, that he can’t 
be bothered with too many fine distinctions 
of right and wrong, and should be judged 
only by the general results of his conduct In 
office; the other view would transfer to the 
public official the blame for any and all 
wrongdoing on the part of hla subordinates. 

The fact Is. of course, that there la not, 
and cannot be, any distinction between pub¬ 
lic and private morality; if the standard of 
morality respected by the private citizens 
Is low, it Is Idle to exp^ that public morality 
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Will Iw high. Bmj ladMihua hM th« obU* 
ghttoii to oh «7 th» manl code m it 
to hti pfirtioular «tot« to Ula; thla vomob that 
ho rnoat obtf tha aatuiral law and the Oom- 
mandmanta of Ood, without exoaptton: that 
ha mint comply with tha Oonatitutlon and 
with tha duly enacted atatutaa of tha coun¬ 
try of which ha la a cltlaan; that If ha la 
alactad or appointed to public ofllca ha muat 
conaclanitlouaiy fulfill au the dutlaa of that 
olBda. Iha dtlaan haa an obligation to aup- 
port tha law Juat aa binding aa la tha public 
olBeial'a obligation to anforca it; violation 
and avaalon on tha one hand are juat aa rap- 
rahanalbla aa favorltiam and malfaaaanca on 
tha other. 

ow na BCBiiw 

Tha Kafauver oommittae talavlalon haar- 
Inga have put graphically before tha country 
a lot of ahocirtng avidanca about tha prav- 
alanca of organliad crime In thla coimtry. 
and of tha g^ it haa aatabllahad on public 
ofBclala in many placaa. Mona of thla waa 
new; the committaa had all ita facta care¬ 
fully aaaamblad. and merely called Ita wlt- 
naoaaa to tall thalr atorlaa paraonally ao that 
pMpla avarywbara could gat a batter idea of 
what It all meant. 

I And what haa bean tha reaction? A wave 
of tndlgaation demanding reform? Borne 
dam> aaarobing of cmuclanoaa on tha part of 
the mambera of the talavlalon audianoaa aa 
to whether or not they are to blame in part 
for tha #h rt«^^*ng oondltlona uncovered? Or 
juat a aort of aurpriaad enjoyment of tha 
whole thing aa a atrlklngly different ahow, 
with aoma admiration for tha akill and affl- 
clanoy of tha invaatigatora who built up 
tha caaaa and parhapa aoma near-aympathy 
for tha raekataara who ahowed thamaalvea 
aklUad and efficient, too, in carrying out 
thalr greedy, ruthlaaa objactlvaa? 

Zt la a foregone concltudon that thla un- 
praoadentad 1951 crime atudy will bring no 
Improvement to tha moral climate of tha 
Nation unlaaa it atira the people to action. 
Thla action muat taka place on tha local 
community level, in demanda that police 
dapartmenta and other law-enforcement 
agenclaa do tha work entrusted to them, 
in checking the records of candidates for 
public office, in refusal to be quieted by 
apaamodic clean-ups that leave the basic 
evils untouched. Here in Pittsburgh we 
have had many newspaper exposte of crime 
and racketeering in the peat. How long was 
public Interest, or the interest of the crusad¬ 
ing newspapera. maintained? 

OMX.T om coax 

Reform is necessary; ezpoaCa are necessary; 
clean-upa are necessary. But there can be 
no hope of getting the country out of the 
clutches of the present crime ring, or of a 
new crime ring that will spring up the day 
after the iwesent one la eliminated, imleas 
and until there is a resurgence of true mo¬ 
rality among the people of this country. 

For ow moral standards are low; we tol¬ 
erate and practice all sorts of evasions of 
the natwal law and the commandments, as 
well as of the civil law. Some of our col¬ 
leges teach our young men that getting 
ahead la more Important than adhering to 
truth and justice; there are> whole sections 
of the learned legal profession that study the 
law for loopholes and never bring the moral 
code to the attention of their clients: there 
is a new profession of psychiatry, some of 
the practloners of which give their patients 
comforting and Immoral assurance about 
adultery and other transgressions of the 
commandments; we have a business code 
that practically means grab all you can. 

To build up all these false values, we have 
had a whole generation exposed to news¬ 
papers and magaalnea and motion pictures 
that aeasatlon^xed and glamorised crime, 
thkt made heroes and heroines of HCUywood 
tgwcm of low character; we have had these 
ai^clea of pubUo information belittling the 


commandments and preaching the doctrine 
^ secularten. (They are not so bad today, 
but it is a bSiatad and ina^uate Change 
has co m e over them.) They bear a 
heavy reaponsibiUty for the terrifying in¬ 
crease la divorces, for the prevalence of ju- 
venUe delinquency, for the lapse of respect 
for the Lord's Day. 

Bo it is In the face of powerfully debasing 
Influences, and against a tradition that ac¬ 
cepts too many violations ci justice and de¬ 
cency. that right moral standards must be 
established among the people, and thereby 
established in puldlo life. This is precisely 
the mission of the church in society; this 
is serving the cause of Ood. It will be diffi¬ 
cult, but to say that it is impossible is to deny 
our faith. Step by step, seal and holiness 
can lift men out of the swamp of material¬ 
ism and immorality that has brought such 
disorder and unhaiminess upon us. 


Celkr ReapportioBBWBt Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOinSB. HELLER 

or wxw Toax 

ZN TBE HOUai OP REPRE8BMTA11VBB 

Wedneadav, February 28, t9Si 

Mr. HEUUER. Mr. Speaker. I am 
placing in the Record the text of a state¬ 
ment I have submitted to the House 
Judiciary Committee regarding the Cel- 
ler reapportionment bill—H. R. 2648— 
which the committee now has under con¬ 
sideration. I wholeheartedly support 
this legislation because Z consider It an 
Important step in the direction of elimi¬ 
nating abuses to which I refer in my 
statement. 

My statement is as follows: 

STATXICKNT on BXAFPORTXONlCZmr (TBS Csujn 
Bux. H. R. 8648) 

The CeUer bill, on which public hearings 
are now being held, goes to the very heart of 
representative government. Because of its 
deep slgnifloanoe Z am happy to be permitted 
to iwesent my views to the committee at this 
time. 

When the United States Constitution was 
adopted, provision was made for representa¬ 
tion in the Congress through two United 
States Senators representing States, embrac¬ 
ing the total population of their respective 
States. Zt was also provided that the people 
in all the States shall have representation 
through their Bq;)resentattves on the basis 
of eqiMllty of population. 

James liadison, who played such a promi¬ 
nent role in the drafting of the Constitution, 
insisted that the legislatures of the States 
ought not to have the uncontrolled right of 
relating the time, places, and manner of 
holding elections. This philosophy of fair 
and equal representation is indeed a founda¬ 
tion stone of representative government un¬ 
der our Constitution. Zn the constitutional 
debates it was dearly the view of the framers 
that each constituent should have egual voice 
with others throughout the land in the elec¬ 
tion of their representatives. Zt was equally 
stated that each representative should have 
as nearly as fwactioable an equal number of 
persons whom he represented. 

Through the failure of Congress to estab¬ 
lish standards for the Btates to follow in the 
election of the llembers of the Bouse of 
Representatives, scone State legislatures have 
abused their power In carving out congres¬ 
sional districts within their Btates. Fla¬ 
grant abuses have crept Into our system of 
electing Representatives. 


For instance, it was never intended that 
Members of the House shotdd represent the 
whole population of a State except, of course, 
where a State does not have ad^uate popu¬ 
lation entitling it to more than one repre¬ 
sentative. As early aa 1848 (in the Appor¬ 
tionment Act of that date) the Congress 
specifically spelled out this idea that repre¬ 
sentatives should be elected from speclfie dis¬ 
tricts and not at large. But we still have 
today examples of this abuse. A represent¬ 
ative is elected at large in the State of Ohio, 
representing the total population of that 
State—approximately 8,000.0(X) persons. In 
that same State the Representative from the 
Fifth District has only 166,932 constituents. 
This makes a farce of representative govern¬ 
ment. Zn a leaser degree the same thing 
is true in Connecticut where one Represent¬ 
ative is elected at large representing the 
entire State having a population of almost 
3.000,000 persons in 1950. One congressional 
district (the Fifth) in this same State had 
in 1960 only 878,684 persona. 

But the greatest abuse of all Ues in the 
discrepancy in the aiae of population be¬ 
tween districts within some of the Btates 
where no Representative is elected at large. 
Here are some examples from the 1960 census: 
For instance, in Ohio, the Twenty-second 
Congressional DLstrict contains a population 
of approximately 908.000, while the Filth Dis¬ 
trict contains approximately 167,000. In 
Texas, the Blghth District has a population 
of 808.000, while the Seventeenth District has 
only 226,000. California presents a similar 
picture with a spread of almost hall a miUlon 
population between the most populous and 
the smallest districts. Frankly, these are the 
most flagrant oases, but such inequality pre¬ 
vails in very many of the 48 States. 

Zt Is clear that such reapportionment made 
by the State legislatures, unregulated by the 
Congress, haa led to a gross departure from 
the fundamental principle of representative 
government in our democracy. The framers 
of the Constitution would have viewed this 
existing situation with dismay. How far the 
State legislatures have wandered away from 
the ideal is further seen in the gerrymander¬ 
ing process in many States. Political parties 
which dominate the State legislatures in¬ 
dulge in the nefarious practice of ao dividing 
up the States into congressional districts as 
to preserve their partisan political advan¬ 
tage; and, of course, to the disadvantage of 
the minority party. In this practice, no fair 
consideration is given to the people who re¬ 
side in the districts affected. 

To fully appreciate how gerrymandering is 
practiced, one has to study the maps to see 
the strange contours and shapes of the dis¬ 
tricts after they are carved out in the gerry¬ 
mandering process. 

As I read the Cellar bill. H. R. 8648, I am 
persuaded that its provisions wUl go a long 
way toward eliminating the abtues to which 
Z have referred. My understanding is that 
the bill does not take away from the State 
the function of carving out the congres¬ 
sional districts. The bill does, however, set 
up congressional standards to which the 
State must conform. The standards are 
those which it was always Intended that the 
States themselves would use but have failed 
to do so. The Oeller bill, for the first time, 
implies that the Rouse, being the Judge of 
its own Members, will use sanctions against 
any State that fails to conform to the stand¬ 
ards set up in the bill. 

Z shall not enter into a discussion of the 
constitutionality of this prc^osed measure. 
The Honorable Kmabuxi. OxLtxs, chairmen of 
this learned committee, has expressed his 
positive belief that the bill is constitutional 
and has cited court decisions to support his 
view. 

Bditorlals, as well as the writings of na¬ 
tionally known columnists clearly reflect a 
public opinion favorable to the objectives 
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Of the CeUer hiU. I ehould like to olte a 
few examples: 

One of the country's outstanding. If not 
the outstanding, newspaper, the Mew York 
Times, had this to say: 

“In a recent message to Congress, Presi¬ 
dent Truman rightly declared that 'It is 
fundamental to the whole structure of the 
Constitution that all cttlaens have equal rep¬ 
resentation, BO far as practicable, In the 
House of Bepresentatlves.' This principle 
has been damaged over the years by the re¬ 
luctance of State legislatures to alter the 
boundaries of coz^esslonal districts In con¬ 
formity with the uneven growth of popula¬ 
tion; and It Is this situation which the ad¬ 
ministration Is now seeking to correct 
through legislation Just introduced In Con¬ 
gress. * • * Whether the bill Just In¬ 

troduced by Mr. CxiUBa to accomplish this 
purpose Is too extreme Is a fair subject for 
debate. Whether the proposed reform would 
benefit the Democrats rather than the Re¬ 
publicans, the city rather than the rural 
areas. Is Interesting but Irrelevant. But the 
Intent of equalizing the congressional rep¬ 
resentation within the States Is sound, and 
certainly In accordance with the spirit of 
the Constitution.'* 

Prom the deep South, the Port Worth Star- 
Telegram, after calling attention to some 
of the possible objections to the Celler bill, 
has this to say: 

“But it can be said that it also would go 
far toward achieving the desirable objective 
of fair and equal representation of the 
State’s population in Congress. Although 
under its terms Congress would go further 
than ever before In directing the State legis¬ 
latures how to redlstrlct. It may be that the 
Texas Legislature would welcome such 
guidance.'* 

In Ohio, the Cleveland Press editorial states 
that— 

“He [Ckllkr] says the Supreme Court has 
held that Congress has power to set up stand¬ 
ards which the States must follow. Citizens 
who believe that each American has a right 
to an equal and effective voice In the conduct 
of his Cksvernment should favor and work for 
adoption of such reforms as Cxuxx proposes." 

Prom the Pittsburgh Post-Oazette comes 
this statement: 

“This Is an excellent bill and should be 
speedily approved by Congress. Experience 
shows that the States aren't always scrupu¬ 
lous about seeing to that equality of repre¬ 
sentation in the House Inherent In the Con¬ 
stitution. A club such as Mr. CXLum has 
fashioned would go a long way toward cor¬ 
recting their laxity." 

These are typical of many editorial com¬ 
ments from various geographical sections of 
the country. It Is true, of course, that there 
have also been editorials adverse to the Celler 
bill. 

President Truman deserves great credit for 
having called the attention of the Congress 
and the country to the need for legislation 
dealing with this Important subject. Con¬ 
gressman CBZ.LXB has implemented the Pres¬ 
ident’s recommendation in the proposal 
which I heartily endorse. 


lt*f Your Food Supply 


EXTENSION OF RE&IARKS 

HON. WALT HORAN 

or WASKINQTOir 

IN TBS BOUSE OP REPRBSBMTA'nVSS 
Tuesday, AprU 10,1001 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Spoaker. imdor 
leave to extend my own remarks in tho 
Appendix of the Rscoio, I wi8h to make 


some references to an extension of re¬ 
marks by Senator John Bpahoian. of 
Alabama, In the Rccord of March 28. 

Senator spahxham's extension of re¬ 
marks included an article by Lauren 
Both of the magazine Successful Farm¬ 
ing. The lead paragraph states: 

America's Mo. 1 farm prc^lem today is not 
fair prices for farmers. Neither Is it adjust¬ 
ment of production, soil conservation, nor 
any of the oth«r perplexing questions which 
have bothered fsrmMs and the Government 
in recent years. It is manpower. 

Mr. Soth's article is an intelligent dis¬ 
cussion. and I commend its reading to all 
Members of Congress who have problems 
of farm manpower existent in their dis¬ 
tricts or in their States. Senator Spark¬ 
man is to be commended for making this 
timely and important contribution. 

The farmers of this Nation have been 
asked to produce to the maximum. 
Being still free and with an intelligence 
enlarged by experiences dating as far 
back as 1914 through two wars and nu¬ 
merous emergencies, our farmers will of 
necessity take an inventory of the cal¬ 
culated risks that the coming tillage and 
harvest may involve. If manpower is to 
be short, they will plant those crops 
entailing the least demands for man¬ 
power. They may have to let their lands 
lay fallow. They must have manpower. 

In any event we of the Congress can¬ 
not ignore or escape their problems. If 
those problems can be solved by our 
action—let us act. 

StrpPLT STZLt. AITSCTS PRICES 

Farm production is vital. Food and 
liber rank high as defense material. 
Moreover, peak production of a balanced 
supply is the only economically sound 
means of Just, equitable and inexpensive 
price control. 

Those in urban areas might well with¬ 
hold their comments on rural problems 
until they have thought through the en¬ 
tire procession of circumstances that 
may influence adequate supplies—and, 
therefore, by causing, scarcities, force 
high prices. Too often this is not done. 
The clamor goes up for strong-arm leg¬ 
islation with its expensive corollary of 
administration, including sleuths and 
enforcement. And so, by superficial 
thinking and reactionary legislation to 
control a scarcity we add to the costs of 
government and further deplete an al¬ 
ready short supply of labor. 

There is, of course, a common pur¬ 
pose for American achievement. The 
present defense effort is one. If it is 
western civilization we are defending, let 
us know clearly what the virtues of west¬ 
ern civilization are. Free producers, free 
production, and free markets could be 
one—^but those virtues have long since 
been lost in the fogs of expediency. Yet, 
free production, ample production, to¬ 
day, is one of our goals. It is time that 
urban and rural America sought out and 
planted their feet firmly on common 
ground. 

TRX xssex MUST SB OUBAX 

We do not lack evidence, today, of the 
basis of our differences. They have been 
outlined. 

The President's OommiBsion on Migra¬ 
tory Labor has now issued its report. In 
the name of full farm production that 


report needs constructive criticism. Yes- 
texday my colleague, the Honorable 
Samukl W. Yortt, of California, placed 
a most complete summary of that re¬ 
port in the Appendix of the Record along 
with editorial comment from the New 
York Times and a copy of President Tru¬ 
man’s statement. Let me recommend, 
also, a reading of Mr. Yorty’s extension 
to all those who would fully understand 
both sides of the American farmers* 
No. 1 problem. 

Yesterday, also, the Washington Post 
had an editorial on migrant farm labor. 
It follows: 

Mioiuuvt Farm labor 

The exhaustive survey of social, economic, 
health, and educational conditions of farm 
migrants made by the President's Commit¬ 
tee on Migratory Labor is a shocking expose 
of official neglect and private exploitation— 
a story about men and women living In in¬ 
sanitary camps without community ties and 
“usually beyond the reach of local school, 
health, and welfare authorities.” There 
are at least a million of these migrants, about 
half of whom are domestic workers. The 
other half is made up of approximately 
100,000 Mexicans legally under contract, 
400,000 so-called Mexican wetbacks, who 
have Illegally entered the country by slip¬ 
ping across the land border or wading or 
swimming across the Bio Grande, and a 
small number of British West Indians and 
Puerto Ricans. These, migratory workers 
supply only 3 to 4 percent of the man-days 
of work used to produce the Nation's farm 
output. The great majority are employed 
on some 126,000 large farms producing cot¬ 
ton, fruits, vegetables, and sugar beets. Nev¬ 
ertheless. they make important contribu¬ 
tions to farm output and are in great de¬ 
mand at critical periods of crop production. 

Since more farm labor will be needed this 
year to replace men entering the military 
services and to harvest an extended acreage, 
pressure for increased importation of for¬ 
eign labor, chiefly Mexican, is mounting. 
However, the Commission concludes that no 
special measures should be taken to in¬ 
crease the number of alien contract laborers 
beyond the number admitted last year and 
that legalization for employment purposes 
of aliezis illegally in the United States 
should be discontinued. “We are con¬ 
vinced,” it declares, “that by better recruit¬ 
ment and placement of domestic labor, we 
would have eliminated most, if not all, of 
the occasion for the certifications of labor 
shortage during the years 1947-SO." 

In that connection the report sharply 
criticizes the practice of legalizing the status 
of “wetbacks” and giving them employment 
in preference to workers who have not vio¬ 
lated our immigration laws, it charges, too, 
that field officers of the Immigration Service 
have been under pressure from Washington 
to go easy on deportations until crops have 
been harvested. It further Implies that if 
the Farm Placement Division of the United 
States Employment Service had done a more 
effective recruitment and placement Job at 
home, there would not have been a labor 
shortage requiring the importation of large 
nmnbers of aliens. As a matter of fact, the 
Commission received evidence that last year 
some American workers were actually dis¬ 
missed to make way for contract Mexican 
labor. 

Numerous recommendations are made by 
the Commission designed to raise the llvi:^ 
standards of migrant farm labor, such as 
tninlmiuu wage legislation, establishment of 
FOderal and State minimum bousing stand¬ 
ards, grants to the States to conduct bealtk 
programs among migratory workers and vig¬ 
orous enforcement of Child-labor laws. 
These recommendations, which cover both 
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wd domMtio migrants, provlda tvl- 
danea. If any wara raqulrad, ot ahamatui 
aaglactt of this group. 

Tha proUam .growing out of our dqiand- 
anoa on allan labor is only ona aspaet of tha 
ganaral problam of migratory labor, but It 
la ah Important ona. rot cheap foreign la¬ 
bor oreatas tha vary seardtiaa that lead to 
an Influx of aliens willing to work for wages 
that are indecently low according to Ameri¬ 
can standards. Wa agree with the Oom- 
mlsslon that our efforts in future should be 
dlraotad toward Inoraaiflng tha number of 
our own farm workers and eliminating da- 
pandenoa on foreign labor. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial obviously 
presumes that there Is a larger supp^ 
of available migrant farm labor In the 
United States than actually exists. For 
our own Information, the principles In¬ 
volved and the actual practice of recruit¬ 
ing farm labor from existing domestic 
labor pools has been tried before. It 
was not successful for several reasons. 
First, those not employed in a period of 
hlgb production are obviously those who 
will not be employed continuously or 
effectively in any economic situatioa 

The farmers of this Nation wish that 
this were not true. But. again, they 
have had actual experience with domes¬ 
tic labor, forcibly recruited—and often 
from those lists most unlikely to suc¬ 
ceed as tillers of the soil or harvesters 
of crops for the tables of our cities and 
armed camps. Moreover, most of our 
effective producing rural areas are to¬ 
day mechanized and the era of speciali¬ 
zation influences them also. Skill is as 
much a prerequisite on the modem 
farm as it is in the factory from whose 
shadows the migrant laborer may have 
been moved, at Government expense, 
both ways. 

Let us note the conclusion of the above 
editorial: 

The problem growing out of o\ur depend¬ 
ence on alien labor le only one aspect of the 
general problem of migratory labor, but It le 
an Important one, for cheap foreign labor 
creates the very ecaroltlee that lead to an 
Inflxu of aliens willing to work for wages 
that are indecently low according to Ameri¬ 
can standards. We agree with the Oommls- 
sion that our efforts in the future should be 
directed toward increasing the number of 
our own farm workers and eliminating de¬ 
pendence on foreign labor. 

I feel it a duty to point out the fal¬ 
lacies in this editorial’s conclusions. 
There would be no demand for foreign 
labor were there an available supply of 
trained domestic farm labor; also, under 
programs which we Anally had to resort 
to—in aU logic—in World War n, Mexi¬ 
can and other foreign labor could not be 
designated as cheap. These programs 
were inaugurated under the full Juris¬ 
diction of the Agriculture, State, Labor, 
and Justice Departments. This labmr 
was recruited legally where available 
farm-labor pools existed in Mexico and 
other foreign labor areas. This auxiliary 
labor was brought into the Xhiited States 
under complete regulation. There was 
no violation of the immigration laws. 
The wage scales paid were the same as 
those paid to other farm laborers of like 
ability and at the end of the contract 
period this labor was returned to its 
source. TO say that this labor was em¬ 


ployed for wages that are unusually low, 
obviously, points up one of the dilBcul- 
ties that exists in our society today by 
reason of a Jumping at conclusions al¬ 
ready existing in a closed mind. 

Z«t me conclude these remarks by 
again stating that the Congress of the 
United States has a real problem on its 
hands as the farmers of this Nation face 
the task of supplying you and the de¬ 
fense effort with the food and fibers nec. 
essary to a successful conclusion of the 
national responsibility which faces 150,- 
000,000 Americans. 


TIm MacArtliar Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAGE KLCHER 

or OKLAHOMA 

XN TOI ROUSK OF RBPRBBEMTATXVES 

Tuesday, April 20, 2952 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News on April 9,1951: 

THX MAOABTBim lasoB 

Frmldent Ttuman ond bis poUtleal and 
military advisers are In a quandary over wbat 
to do about General MacArthur. 

Involved In that decision Is tbe larger and 
more perplexing problem of what to do about 
the Korean war. 

General MacArthur would have been re¬ 
lieved of his command long ago were It not 
for the fact that his return would focus tbe 
attention of Ciongress and tbe country on 
questions he has raised which tbe adminis¬ 
tration wotild rather not discuss. 

The very thought of tbe colorful com¬ 
mander relating the untold part of his story 
to a congressional committee, and tbe vast 
audiences such committees now command, 
coxild cause sleepless nights in some high 
places. 

Tbe vital question, of course. Is the matter 
of bringing tbe war In Korea to a success¬ 
ful end. If the President has such a plan, 
he has kept it to himself. 

AU tbe proposals General MacArthur baa 
mads have been vetoed by the White House, 
In concert with tbe British Foreign Office— 
or possibly under prodding by It. 

He wanted to bomb the Chinese railways 
and the Manchurian bases which were sup¬ 
plying the enemy, but the answer was no. 

He wanted to allow the Chinese Natlonal- 
lats to open a second front on their own 
mainland. Again the answer was no. 

Most InexpUcable of aU Is why South 
Korean reeruits are not being armed and 
trained eventuaUy to relieve our troops. 
When be was atked why this was not being 
done, General MacArthur repUed that it was 
due to **polltlcal considwatlons” over which 
he had no control. 

If he were relieved of his command and 
eaUed before Congress, tbe general prob¬ 
ably would explain Just what these poUt- 
teU considerations were. They could be in¬ 
teresting. 

Why should Americana bear the brunt of 
the f^htlng when there are Aslattcs who 
oottld do BO, If they were given tbe equip¬ 
ment and permitted to fight? 

General MacArthur is on the spot only be- 
eause he has raised these questions, despite 
the attempts to silence him. Xven most of 
the second g u aa se r a now concede bis han¬ 


dling of the war itself has been admirable, 
particularly considering his limited resources 
and tbe restrictions Imposed upon him. 

Recalling or reprimanding General Mac- 
Arthur wUl not clarify the question of our 
war objectives, and it must be clarlfled. 
Nothing wUl be settled by trying to silence 
the legitimate spokesmen for tbe American 
troops who are fighting in Korea and who 
want to know why they are there. That Is 
the issue. 

American intervention in Korea as an 
agency of the United Nations made sense 
when It was understood to be a part of a 
larger plan drawing a line against further 
Communist aggression everywhere. But that 
plan has been abandoned in favor of appease¬ 
ment, under pressure from Britain and India.' 

Bo what are we fighting for now? 

Are we merely holding a line, at a fearful 
cost in American lives, until the Communists 
can be bought off by giving them Formosa, 
and perhaps additional territory? Nothing 
else can be inferred from the only plans for 
a settlement which have been approved or 
seriously entertained by the United Nations. 

General MacArthur has repeatedly asked 
for new instructions, but has received none. 
In the absence of such instructions, he has 
offered his own plan to win the war. That 
has been disapproved without the formality 
of a vote by the organisation he Is supposed 
to be serving. Bo there Is no plan. That Is 
General MacArthur's complaint, and it is a 
legitimate one. 

If President Truman will take counsel with 
himself he will see that the fault Is not with 
bis commander in the field but with the Brit¬ 
ish Bociallsts and their yes men and fellow 
travelers In the Btate Department who have 
taken tbe conduct of the war out of the gen¬ 
eral's hands and now do not know what to 
do with it. 

How Unitfd Sttltt Doilon Hon Bees 
Anaiag Rnstio 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERBELD 

or ILLIHOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. CHIPERFIEUD. Mr. Soeakor. 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricoro, I Include the following article 
which I prepared for the April issue of 
the Reader’s Digest: 

How Umiixo Statbs Dollars Havx Bxbn 
Armxmo Russia 

(By Hon. Robbrt B. CHXPXsnxLD. of lUinols) 

American dollars and American technical 
skill built the Russian military Juggernaut. 
Over the last 10 years, the tremendous in¬ 
dustrial capacity of the United States has 
been the principal source of supply for iron- 
curtain armament. Without the strategic 
raw materiala and critical machine tools sup- 
pUed, directly and indirectly, by American 
dollars, the Kremlin's imperialistic war en¬ 
gine could not have attained Its present 
menacing power. 

We began in the years 1041-46 with $11,- 
000,000,000 in lend-lease gifts to Russia. We 
contributed almost $9,000,000,000 to her be¬ 
tween tbe years 1045 and 1947 under tbe 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. In April 1948 we launched 
tbe Marshall plan. Although Russia was ex¬ 
cluded from direct participation in its $15,- 
000,000.000 fund, she was aided immeasur¬ 
ably by Indirect trade through the 16 Mar¬ 
shall-plan coxmtrles. 
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A1940 

The ruble erea has received from theee 
countriea about $2,500,000,000 In raw mate¬ 
rials. tools, and critical machinery—the very 
sinews of war. We supplied the raw mate¬ 
rials to Western Europe In the form of llar- 
shall plan gifts. Western Europe fabricated 
the essential industrial products required fen* 
the Kremlin arsenal, and traded them east¬ 
ward for wheat, cotton, grains, caviar, to¬ 
bacco. furs, and ores. 

Not until December 1060. when the Hung- 
nam evacuation was under way in North 
Korea, did our Stete Department begin to 
close the leaks In the Marshall plan pipeline. 
In the preceding decade. United States con¬ 
tributions. direct and Indirect, commercial 
and governmental, to the BLremlln war ma¬ 
chine totaled $16,000,000,000. 

Two additional decisions in United States 
foreign policy after 1045 further strengthened 
Russia’s industrial potential for war. We 
permitted the removal from Germany of sev¬ 
eral billions of dollars’ worth of key indus¬ 
trial plants—machinery, tools, equipment, 
and skilled xnanpower. While these plants 
were being dismantled and moved to Russia, 
we were supplying, under the Marshall plan, 
tools and materials with which to rebuild, in 
part, the Identical Industries In Western Ger¬ 
many, as necessary to general European re¬ 
covery. And on the other side of the world 
we withdrew all support from the Chinese 
Nationalists, while we permitted Russia to 
take over the vast Industrial potential of 
ManchTirla. 

With these Industrial resources from Ger¬ 
many and Manchuria, plus freedom of trade 
with all Marshall plan recipients. Russia soon 
emerged as a dominant industrial power of 
Europe and Asia. 

t Our lend-lease gifts gave Russia her first 
tree access to American Industrial secrets. 
Complete Industrial plants were transported 
behind the Urals. The catalog of plants 
shipped to Soviet territory Included three 
oil refineries and a tire factory. We also 
provided an electric-power program, which 
cost $135,000,000; a railroad-improvement 
program; and a steel-expansion program 
which Involved more than $300,000,000. 

At the same time the Soviet purchasing 
mission, which at one time numbered 1,500 
especially schooled spies, was permitted by 
us to inspect, document, and photograph 
significant industrial centers In the United 
States. 

Direct shipment of atom-bomb materials 
to Russia from the lend-lease air terminal 
at Great Falls, Mont., In February 1044, Is 
recorded In the annual report of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities for 
1950: 

“The United States, through actions of 
the Office of the Foreign Economic Admin¬ 
istration, had licensed for export to the 
Soviet Union materials vital to the produc¬ 
tion of the atom bomb. The Soviet Union 
received on one occasion a shipment of 200 
pounds of uranium nitrate. On another 
occasion it received a shipment of 468 pounds 
of uranium oxide, 1,000 pounds of uranium 
nitrate, 2 shipments of heavy water, and 
25 pounds of uranium metal. 

“Investigation further disclosed that the 
Soviet Union was permitted, without regard 
to censorship or customs-lnspectlon regula¬ 
tions, to send out of the United States blue¬ 
prints of the General Electric plant at Lynn, 
Mass.; diagrams of an electrically operated 
ship developed by the Groton, Conn., ship¬ 
building works; diagrams of an A-20 type 
military craft; and other blueprints and 
data relating to our Industrial strength.'* 

The committee reported that Semen Vasi¬ 
lenko. a member of the Soviet purchasing 
commission in Washington, returned to Mos¬ 
cow early in 1944 carrying “six bags contain¬ 
ing special Information concerning metal¬ 
lurgical research and other developments 
vital to the military. Vasilenko today Is 


head of the production of metal pipes and 
tools in the Soviet Union.'* 

This Intensive course In American Indus¬ 
trial methods was aided further by another 
act of incredible American nalvet4. Imme¬ 
diately after the war the Department at Com¬ 
merce allowed Russia free access to all Amer¬ 
ican patents, of which some 18.000 were 
microfilmed for transmission to Moscow. 
Through this Department we also gave Rus¬ 
sia access to almost all the technical and 
scientific secrOts obtained from the Germans 
by our occupation forces in Europe. 

Russia got approximately 80 percent of all 
our lend-lease grants. The list of things we 
gave her Is too long to cite here, but an Idea 
of its Bcope can be gained from these few 
Items: 876,000 motor trucks; 7,056 tanks; 
51,503 Jeeps; 845,000 tons of explosives; 15.- 
417.000 pairs of Army boots; $1,100,000,000 
worth of machinery and tools. 

The basic tools, equipment, and metals 
thus obtained were the seedbed of Russia’s 
postwar military expansion—and her diplo¬ 
matic arrogance. Despite the tremendous 
destruction wrought on her by the Naal in¬ 
vasion. Russia’s industrial production for 
1948, measured In over-all tonnage, began to 
approach her prewar volume of 1940. 

This revltallMd productive capacity was 
aimed primarily at future military potential. 
By 1946. to illustrate. Rxissla’s production of 
heavy capital goods was 14 percent above 
1940, while her production of consumers* 
goods was still 43 percent below 1040. So 
marked was the development of Stalin’s mili¬ 
tary potential that the House Committee on 
Foreign Aid (the Herter committee) reported 
In April 1948: *Tt would appear Incorrect to 
argue that the Soviet Union is not now 
strong enough to undertake substantial mili¬ 
tary operations." 

Despite this clear warning, our diplomatic 
policy continued to provide the Iron-curtaln 
area, through normal trade channels, with 
every basic and scarce item required for Its 
expanding military machine. In a press 
conference in November 1947. President 
Truman stated that he saw no reason to 
Interfere with shipments of Industrial equip¬ 
ment needed by Russia for postwar recon¬ 
struction. In line with this policy. United 
States exports to Russia and her European 
satellites In 1947 amounted to $432,000,000. 
including $81,000,000 worth of Industrial 
machinery and $23,000,000 In machine tools. 

W. Averell Harriman,. roving ambassador 
under the Marshall plan, was questioned 
about our trade with Russia by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee In January 1948. 
He stoutly rejected the suggestion of an air¬ 
tight military embargo against the ruble 
area. So did ECA Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman when he testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee In February 
1950. 

Under this policy, every attempt In Con¬ 
gress to curb around-the-comer shipments 
of strategic tools and materials to Russia 
from Marshall plan countries met with de¬ 
termined opposition, not only from the State 
and Commerce Departments and ECA. but 
froxmthe White Hotue as well. 

As .soon as the Marshall plan became ef¬ 
fective in April 19tt. the European nations 
began carrying out a series of trade treaties 
to facilitate exchange of western Industrial 
products for Russian wheat, furs, and min¬ 
erals. By January 1950 there were 96 such 
treaties In effect between Eastern and West¬ 
ern Europe. 

The British Internal Combustion Engine 
Manufacturers* Association, as one example, 
disclosed that Russia had obtained from 
Britain $84,129,087 worth of electrical gen¬ 
erators and powerhouse equipment during 
the years 1946-50. This represented about 
28 percent of the entire British export of 
these Items. It was under these same trade 


treaties that Britain shipped to Communist 
China in July 1960—the first month after the 
Korean aggression—650,000 gallons of gaso¬ 
line and 9,000 tons of rubber. 

In one 8-month period In 1950, Britain 
shipped $42,582,000 worth of machinery and 
basic war materials to the iron curtain na¬ 
tions. During the same period, Italy shipped 
$26,897,000; France, $18,694,000; Belgium. 
$19^03,000. Here Is nuare than $100,000,000 
In war potential shipped to Russia from 
Western Europe in 8 months. 

The frank willingness of many of Western 
Germany's Industrialists to continue to do 
business with Russia results also in a steady 
flow of goods through the Intersonal border. 
The rate of these shipments, substantially 
Increased since the Bonn goverxunent 
assumed control over all German exports. Is 
now estimated at about $280,000,000 a year. 
Buch shipments Include sheet and tubular 
steel, ball bearings, machine tools, rubber and 
copper. 

In Vienna the energetic Soviet-manned 
International Tradlzxg Corp. Is busily round¬ 
ing up strategic material for Russia, sneak¬ 
ing Marshall plan goods under the Iron cur¬ 
tain at a rate of $4,000,000 worth each week. 

Our Marshall plan grants to Europe during 
the first quarter of 1960 were $770,000,000. 
During those same months Western l^rope 
shipped $176,000,000 In machinery and stra- 
te^c materials to Russia and the iron curtain 
arsenal. These ofllclal figures mean that. In¬ 
directly. Russia got about 22 cents of every 
Marshall plan dollar to help build her war 
machine. 

In the original Marshall plan authorisa¬ 
tion, Congress inserted two provisions 
specifically designed to head off sales of criti¬ 
cal and strategic materials to Russia by na¬ 
tions that were given Marshall plan aid. The 
first directed the EGA. “In the Interest of 
national security.” to “refuse delivery Insofar 
as practicable” of materials to be manu¬ 
factured Into products for a nonpartlclpatlng 
country. If the finished product would be re¬ 
fused an export license by the United States 
of America. A second safeguarding amend¬ 
ment authorised ECA to challenge any ex¬ 
port license to a nonparticipating country if 
It deemed the transaction Inconsistent with 
the major purposes of the European recon¬ 
struction program. 

To what extent did the administration 
enforce these provisions? One revealing an¬ 
swer Is found In the address on August 26, 
1950, of Representative Russxll V. Mack, 
Of Washington, in the House: “In 1949 these 
western democracies, to whom we are sup¬ 
plying arms, sold more than $1,000,000,000 
In supplies to Russia and her satellites. If 
we want the nations of Western Eiuope to 
cease trading with the enemy, we must stop 
trading with the enemy ourselves. Several 
Congressmen, including myself, have Im¬ 
plored the State Department to stop this 
senseless business of supplying the Russians, 
by our trade with them, American dollars 
with which to buy war supplies." 

On November 29, 1950, the O'Conor sub¬ 
committee of the Sexmte Interstate and For¬ 
eign Commerce Committee reported: “We 
foTind that shipments to Red China have 
gone forward In substantial quantities from 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of our 
country, even after the Communist attack 
on Korea last June.” Among the shipments 
were 15,000,000 gallons of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts; 10,000 tons of steel plate: 4,500,000 
pounds of copper Ingots; 6,347,000 pounds of 
tin plate. These shocking revelations pre¬ 
cipitated the embargo on American ship¬ 
ments to China In December 1950. 

Public opinion is aroused and indignant. 
If Congress faithfully reflects the mood of 
America it will say, in.effect: *'Not one dol¬ 
lar for any country which supplies, directly 
or Indirectly, an lota of military potential 
to the Kremlin’s arsenal of aggression." 
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KCTEMSION OF REtlARKS 

110N.AD0Lraj.SAlUTH 

or nuNOXf 

m ISI BOUSE OF BBPSISBNTATZVB8 

W€Afiudav, April 11, mi 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, during 
my absence 1 received from Mr. A. B. 
Kaiser, general manager of the tax de¬ 
partment of Sears, Roebuck A Co., a copy 
of an address which he delivered in 
Chicago on March 8, 1881. Xt is quite 
lengthy, which prevents my inserting It 
in the Racoao. in the speech he criti- 
ciaes and complains unfairly and with¬ 
out reason or Justification against the 
Democratic administration. He sheds 
crocodile tears about business conditions 
and finds fault in general To my mind 
his statements were ridiculous, especially 
since his firm had a deficit of over $3,- 
500,000 in 1882—the last Republican 
year—but whose profits during the Dem¬ 
ocratic administration of which he com¬ 
plains so bitterly, both before and alter 
taxes, mounted to heights never before 
attained in history, as is the case with 
most other big business. 

Sears. Roebuck A Co. made profits of 
well over $1,500,000,000 before taxes and 
almost a billion dollars after taxes under 
this Democratic administration. I note 
in the press of April 10 that business 
corporations paid cash dividends of al¬ 
most $8,000,000,000 in 1850, which is al¬ 
most 20 percent over the 1048 banner 
year figure. The December figure of al¬ 
most two billions was 45 percent higher 
than for December 1849. 

I sent a letter to Mr. Kaiser which I 
am Inserting with my remarks, giving 
him the true facts, in an effort to set him 
right, and in the hope that other men in 
high position with big business will take 
notice and not make such unwarranted 
and untrue accusations and statements. 

Mr. A. R. KAXsn, 

Sears, Roebuck A Co., Chicago, III. 

Dsas Ms. KAZsn: I have seen a copy of 
your addreia. Soclallem and Folio, and would 
like to make a few comments thereon. 

Z also am opposed to waste In government— 
and elsewhere—but apparently you regard 
as wasteful the whole successful program of 
the Democratic administration for the past 
18 years. As has been done for 18 years, you 
prate about the impending '*bankruptey." 
You cast your eyes backward to the "good" 
old pre-New Deal days of President Hoover. 

Perhaps you would like the country—and 
Sears, Roebuck A Co.—to enjoy such pros¬ 
perity as was ours under Hoover’s Republican 
administration. Need I remind you that at 
the end of this administration—for Sears* 
accounting period ending January 88,1938— 
your company sxistalned a deficit of over two 
and one-haB million dollars? Being some¬ 
what more practical, I would appreciate re¬ 
ceiving the '’loss" sustained by Sears, Roe¬ 
buck during the 18 years of Demoeratlc ad¬ 
ministration, which you claim is bringing 
rack and ruin to the business of the Nation. 
The administration which you consider a so- 
olallstlo-ooinmunlstlo dictatorship enabled 
your company to make profits of about 
$1A68.600,000. In one fiscal year alone, you 
«r $2M.00O,O0O. 


By the first year of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelts second term, your com¬ 
pany was making far greater profits than it 
made during 1939, the peak year of the Re- 
pubUean boom economy. These profits were 
made of sturdier material than those of the 
twenUes; they were to continue and to in¬ 
crease. They resulted from President Roose¬ 
velts fundamental idea that a sound econ¬ 
omy must be based an the policy of getting 
purchasing power into the hands of the aver¬ 
age man. This average man is the person 
who buys your products. If he does not have 
the funds to buy, you will again get the good 
old days of Booverlsm—If that Is what you 
want. 

The truth of the matter is that business 
sometimes has to be pushed into doing what 
is really best for It. Judging from your re¬ 
marks. some segments of our business com¬ 
munity have not yet learned that what helps 
the average man Is In the long run helpful 
to their business. I might remind you that 
business prospen more on a large volume 
with high wages and fair prices than it does 
when low wages and unemployment prevail 
and prices are kept artificially higher than 
they would be under competitive conditions. 

Let me close with a word about our unbal¬ 
anced budget In the postwar years of pros¬ 
perity. President Truman did his best to 
give the country a balanced budget, but the 
big taxpairers had enough Influence to over¬ 
ride his Ideas and have their rates cut and 
have loopholes craated, by which they could 
avoid paying their Just share of the Nation’s 
tax burden. 

Sincerely yours. 

A. J. Sasath, 
Member of Congress. 


RetifiMiNMi of Hob. M. L TiioBipsoB froio 
Office of Price StabilintioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or MXW TOSS 

ZN THE HOUSE OF ZIEPRXSBNTATZVXS 

Wednesday, AprH 11,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the taxpaying public are continually 
asking where their tax dollar goes. This 
case of former Gtovemor Thompson, of 
Georgia, which I am inserting under 
unanimous consent, of undisclosed para¬ 
sites can be multiplied hundreds of 
times. 

Rbusino To Bs Tax Paxaszts, OPS OrmcxAi. 

QTRTC m Dmousi^-OOMBULTAIIT AT $58.48 A 

DAT 

Former Oov. If. E. Thompson, of Oeorgia, 
yesterday quit as a consultant with the Oflloe 
of Price Stablllxatlon, chargmg that "official 
Washington is drifting In a sea of confusion. 
Inefficiency, waste and extravagance." 

Thompson said in a statement that he 
came to Washington as codirector lor terri¬ 
tories for OPS. 

"Knowing that it was Impossible to have 
two directors for the same lob," Thompson 
said, "I offerM to resign and accept another 

But, he added; 

**For 12 weeks Z have been carried on the 
payroll as a consultant at a salary, plus ex¬ 
pense account, of $88.48 per day. Yet, during 
this time, I have been coneulted about noth- 
Z have had ao aaalghment to do any- 

"Cta February 19 at the White Rouse. Z told 
the Prsaldent the story up until then. He 


called Don Dawson (Preeidentlal assistant) 
and Instructed him to see that the mess was 
straightened out Immediately. Zt hasn't 
been done. 

**Under the circumstances, I refuse to ac¬ 
cept salary and expense money from the tax¬ 
payers when Z am rendering no public service. 

*T am resigning and returning to my home 
in Valdosta. Qa., Z refuse to be a parasite on 
the American taxpayers." 

Thompson said that there are "thousands 
upon thousands of others who are rendering 
no service but are on the public payroll, not 
only in Washington but throughout the 
United States.** 

He charged that no real effort has been 
made to stabilise prices. 

"fihren those charged with the responsi¬ 
bility have contributed to the upward surge 
of prices by deliberately predicting higher 
prices,’’ he said. 

"While the price spiral continues to rise, 
the bottom is dro{g>lng out of moral values." 

He continued that "thousands of loyal 
Americana are giving unselfishly of their time 
to defense work, but their efforts are being 
nullified by the indecision, bungling, and 
interference of scheming politicians who are 
motivated solely by their desire to stay In 
power. The American people are being vic¬ 
timised by a national conspiracy of medi¬ 
ocrity.” 

Thompson, a Democrat, said that now is 
the time for "the people of America to make 
plans to free themselves in 1958 from the 
gang that has led the people into this mess. 

"And as for me, I will not support the 
Democratic Party In the national election in 
1968 unless Its banner is rescued from the 
greedy hands of the gang now hiding behind 
it for protection. Zf this be political treason, 
make the most of it." 

Thompson said that no one cotild question 
his record of unfaltering loyalty to the Demo¬ 
cratic administration. 

He said that In 1948 when the States rights 
movement split the South, "my efforts re¬ 
sulted In Oeorgia remaining loyal to the 
Z)em(x;ratlc Party." 

But he continued: 

"Oondltions existing In the national ad¬ 
ministration are so deplorable today that 
loyalty to party and patriotism to country 
constitute a conflict." 

Thompson said that in Washington the 
"only refuge being held out to a confused 
people Is the sign of the double cross." 

bplainlng his Job status with OPS, 
Thompson said he received a telegram last 
January 81 fKmi OPS Director Michael Zh- 
Salle "asking me to come to Washington to 
accept the Job of regional director of OPS 
with headquarters in Atlanta. Z accepted." 

Bn route, Thompson said he was Inter¬ 
cepted In Atlanta by ttiephone calls from 
the Democratic National Committee "telling 
me that Dlxlecrat Herman Talmadge. Qov- 
ernor of Oeorgia. was protesting my appoint¬ 
ment.** 

Arriving In Washington. Z reported to Mr. 
DiSalle's olfice. Mr. DlSalle refxiaed to see 
me, and Z was told to report first to the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Committee oflloe. There Z 
was requested to accept the directorship of 
OPS for Territories. For the sake of har¬ 
mony In the defense effort I agreed to accept. 

"Fw 8 dayi Z rwnalned In my hotel expect¬ 
ing any moment to be assigned to the duties 
of the office, and when the assignment was 
made Z was amaaed to learn that another 
man and Z were at the same time to be 
sworn in for the same oflloe, at the same sal¬ 
aries and with the same duties. 

"Doring the next 8 weeks, nothing was 
done and no program for administration of 
price controls in the Territories was pro¬ 
mulgated." 

Thompson was sworn in as codirector 
along with former Mayor Herbert Melghan, 
of Gadsden, Ala. 
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Thompion told a reporter he euhmltted 
his resignation to DlSaUe yesterday after¬ 
noon. 

(BDXToa’s NOTB.—DlSalle last night said in 
a statement that Thompson actually was 
aworn in as Acting Deputy Director of the 
fourteenth region but was dissatisfied with 
the role of deputy. 

(“Many times as I worked late at night.” 
DlSalle said, “he would call me from his 
hotel room complaining bitterly of his lot 
as deputy. * * * I asked him to be patient 
* * * tmtU we could find a position that 

suited him and fitted his capabilities. We 
finally determined that in view of the fact 
that he was a former governor he might be 
helpful In contacting governors and other 
State officials in explaining the price-control 
program and the part they might play In 
making the program a success. 

(DlSalle said “It Is to be regretted that In 
the administration of a very Important pro¬ 
gram the action of 1 employee out of 4.(X)0 
should necessitate the taking of time to 
make this statraaent." 

(White Bouse Press Secretary Joseph Short 
knew nothing about Thompson’s blast until 
reporters called It to his attention in the 
late afternoon. President Ttuman had left 
his office for Blair House, and Administrative 
Assistant Dawson was In El Dorado Springs. 
Mo., where he went to visit his ailing father. 

(Short said he would try to find out some¬ 
thing about the Thompson matter today.) 


All Should Be Dealt With Alike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

or Nxw jn 

IN IBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, ApHl 11,1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the Herald-News. Passaic, N. J.. 
for April 4. 1951: 

All Skoxtld Bb Dbalt With Alzkb 

The draft la the democratic way of raising 
a wartime army. It treats all men alike. If 
a young man is phsrslcally fit and of sound 
mind, he goes into service when he reaches 
military age. In an expanding army a young 
fellow with Intelligence and the right atti¬ 
tude has a good chance to get ahead. 

• The Army needs men with special skills. 
It gets them from Its manpower pool of buck 
privates by trade-testing those whose records 
show previous experience. That’s how it 
selects truck drivers, telephone linemen, and 
bridge builders. That’s how premedieal men 
could be routed back to professional study 
after completing basic training. 

A soldierly bearing and a hl^ I. Q. in hla 
Intelligence test is a recruit’s passport to 
ofllcer candidates* school. Many a rookie has 
gone from private to major In the draft 
army. 

That’s the way it was and that’s the way 
it should be. But from now on it’s not going 
to be that way. 

President Truman’s Executive ordor. which 
authorises selective service boards to defer 
the bright college boys, will make many a 
veteran of 1917-18 and 1941^5 ask himself, 
“Who sold the President that idea?” 

With more than a million nonveterans in 
college now and more coming up, no one 
knows how many hundred thousand students 
will be exempted firom service because they 
had good grades or because they will be able 
to pass the aptitude tests to be given on May 
26 and June 16 and 30. 


The order |vompted many a cynical re¬ 
mark by boyswho are crowding closer to the 
draft age. TOe policy makers in the De¬ 
fense Department ought to hear what Is 
being said. What this order will do to the 
morale of men fighting in Korea today is 
your guess, or anybody’s. 

Mr. Ituman has set up a caste system. 
Nobody would suggest that a medical student 
be yanked out of school and put into camp, 
or that a research student in chemistry 
should be denied a deferment. But why 
exempt a bright lad who Is spending 4 years 
In a liberal arts college simply because It’s 
the thing to do and because his father can 
afford to send him? And why put a uniform 
on the boy who decided to learn a trade at 17 
if the school athlete can beat the draft by 
proving his aptitude for a career in physical 
education? Let’s apply the UMT principle, 
which means everyone fit for service under¬ 
goes training. 

After the First World War the American 
Legion. In national convention, made a ring¬ 
ing declaration for an all-inclusive draft of 
manpower and other national resources, if 
war came again. Has the Legion forgotten 
its high resolution of a bygone day? 

Every post In the country ought to make 
itself heard so that sentiment back home can 
find expression In Congress. 


CoBtianaiice of RecoattnictioD Finance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker. I want 
to make available to each Member of 
Congress the fine statement made by Di¬ 
rector Walter E. Cosgriff. of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation, in defense 
of that agency. As you know. Director 
Cosgriff’s appointment to this board was 
made Just last August, and so he has not 
been with the RFC long enough to. be 
biased, but long enough to know of its 
value to small businesses. His reasons 
for the continuation of the RFC as an 
experienced banker can, I assume, be ac¬ 
cepted at face value. Certainly no one 
will challenge his figures. 

The matter follows: 

ABBalllng the privately owned national 
banking system for falling In Its Job. Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation Director Wal¬ 
ter E. Cosgriff yesterday called for a house 
cleaning of “those who have abused author¬ 
ity.” He urged the continuance of RFC as an 
essential to American economy. 

' The former president of a 16-unlt western 
banking chain and the only RFC director so 
far uhtouched by Fulbrlght committee critl- 
’clsm, Mr. Cosgriff answered in an interview 
those oaUing for abolition of the loan agency. 

. “No one called for abolition of the Army 
When MaJ. Oen. Benny Meyers went to JaU,” 
Mr. Cosgriff protested. 

The 19-year-old RFC must continue, he 
contends, ‘‘because the Nation’s private 
banking syst^ is either unable or unwilling 
; to meet national credit needs.” 

SATS AOBHCT ICUSI CONTXIfUB 

> **lf both long-term loans and the financing 
of such large new enterprises as the Kaiser- 
Fraaer Corp. were available in the regular 
credit mwrket. I would favor abolishing SPO 
even if Abraham Lincoln were Its single ad¬ 


ministrator.” Mr. Cosgriff said. “But private 
banks are not doing the Job End, for that 
reason, I, as a Republican, believe the abusers 
of authority—^Including myself, if I’m 
gullty—should be turned out and the agency 
continued.” 

To document his charge of banking failure, 
the 37-year-old Salt Lake City banker who 
became an RFC director last August cited 
key RFC statistics: 631,851 business loans 
totaling $16,000,000,000 made over 19 years 
with only $184,000,000 of bad loans and a 
$600,000,000 net profit to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

“With all the scandal, the influence and 
the favoritism.” he said, “the RFC has a loss 
record of about 1 percent on more than 
600.000 loans. Each ot these loans was xnade 
after the applicant produced certifications 
from the bank with which he does business, 
and from one other, that credit was unavail¬ 
able. That .our ‘bank reject* loans pay out 
99 percent seems sumclenv evidence that 
banks are not servicing legitimate credit 
needs.” 

naVATX BANKS SHUN BJ8K 

Mr. Cosgriff says American bankers fall In 
today’s obligations because Government- 
backed bonds and guaranteed home loans 
lead them to shun business risks. 

“Business that could have got private 
credit in 1910 are today denied It,” he said. 
“Kalser-Frazer is an example. Kaiser came 
to the RFC for $666,000,000. firso, because big 
banks that could have made the loan listened 
to hla competitors who did not want It made 
and secondly, because it was simpler and 
safer for them to put their cash In Govern¬ 
ment ‘sure things.’ 

“This typifies a fundamental change in a 
banking system which, until the 1930 'b lived 
off the Interest from business loans. In the 
last 20 years bank deposits have multiplied 
and, Blmultaneoiisly, Government bond is¬ 
sues and guaranteed mortgages have offered 
profitable and sure investments.” 

“The result.” said Mr. Cosgriff, “Is that 
American bankers have turned their backs 
on the business loans with which America 
was built.” 

“I am against wild banking,” he insisted, 
“but the pendulum has now swung too far 
to the conservative side.” 

The RFC Director agrees with the Hoover 
Commission that Government guaranties of 
business loans, similar to FHA Insurance of 
home loans, would be better than direct 
Federal advances to private borrowers. But 
he added: 

BANXEXS' CROUPS SSXLL PLAN 

“Every time a definite business-loan-guar¬ 
anty plan Is advanced.” he said, “the Amer¬ 
ican Bankers Association and other powerful 
groups kill It In congressional committee.” 

Since Its 1932 birthday, the “average” RFC 
loan has been for $85,000, and 19 out of every 
80 loans made have been for less than $100,- 
000. he said. 

“The Commerce Department counts 3,000,- 
000 so-called small businesses. Oiu' record of 
500,000 small loans means we have helped 
. 1 out of every 6 of them at some time or 
other.” 


In FainieRt to All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. T1K>MASJ. LANE 

or MABSACBUBBTTS 

. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3 ,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under Isnve 
to extend my remarke, I wish to Include 
the. following editorial from the New 
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York Daily Mirror, April 3, 1051, pub¬ 
lished as a public service by a group of 
leading citissens of Greater Lynn, Mass.: 

OSCKXSTSA or Exam Mxluon 

We wish to congratulate three fine Amer¬ 
icans of our city: Judge Irving B. Kaufman, 
vrho presided over the court which tried the 
atom-bomb spies, and United States Attor¬ 
ney Irving H. Saypol and his assistant, Roy 
Cohn, who prosecuted and convicted those 
spies, Julius Rosenberg, Ethel Rosenberg, and 
Morton Sobell. 

Some bigots will say the three spies are 
Jews and wUl denounce all Jews. They will 
forget to say that the Judge, the prosecutor, 
and his assistant who did such a magnificent 
job for America, are also Jews. 

The unfairness of drawing general con¬ 
clusions from particular instances; the in¬ 
decency of fixing a universal stereotype from 
a bad type is here exemplified. 

It would be like saying that all the fine 
Americans of Italian descent in our city are 
like Frank Costello or Joe Adonis, rather than 
Arturo Toscanini or our Mayor Vincent Im- 
pellitterri. 

It would be like saying that all the hard¬ 
working, decent Negroes in our city are like 
Paul Robeson, instead of like Ralph Bunche 
or Jackie Robinson. 

It would be like saying that all the Ameri¬ 
cans in our city of Anglo-Saxon stock are like 
Alger Hiss, Instead of like Bishop Sherrill. 

It would be like saying that all Irishmen 
are like “Cockeye** Dunn, instead of like John 
Coleman and Oen. Rosie 0*Donnell. 

There is no logic in drawing false conclu¬ 
sions from a minimum of facts. Who dares 
say this Rosenberg creature is typical of our 
citizens of Jewish persuasion, when against 
him can be pitted millions of Americans such 
as Bernard M. Baruch, Bernard Oimbel, Jesse 
Isldor Straus, Barney Balaban. Admiral Lewis 
Strauss. Chaplain Joshua Goldberg, Rudolph 
Halley, and so many others who come quickly 
to mind? 

We raise this very sensitive question be¬ 
cause our city is the home of citizens of fairly 
immediate foreign origin. Of course, we are 
all of foreign origin at one time, and the his¬ 
tory of our city shows that when a group 
became “old timers'* they tended to look 
down on the “newcomers.” 

In a list of the white population In 1940 
whose mother tongue was other than Eng¬ 
lish, there were 429,000 Germans, 896,000 
Italians, 163,000 Poles, 149,000 Russians, 
121,000 Spaniards, and 911,000 who spoke 
Yiddish, a Germanic dialect used by Jews. 
Altogether this list included more than 26 
varieties of “mother tongues'* for a total 
of 3,000,000 persons. 

Undoubtedly, during the past 10 years, this 
list has decreased, for the pattern is con¬ 
stant in our city, namely, that by the third 
generation the process of relating the “new¬ 
comer** to America completes itself and the 
“newcomers” become “old timers,” 

But we are not a melting pot. as Israel 
Zangwill so graphically described us. We 
are more like a symphony orchestra, in which 
men play various instruments, violins, ’cellos, 
flutes, oboes, trumpets, drums, and so on. 
Each plays differently: yet out of their dif¬ 
ferences comes the glorious Beethoven's Fifth 
or even George Gershwin's Rhapsody in Blue. 

Harmony means neither sameness nor mo¬ 
notony. It does mean cooperation, self-dis¬ 
cipline, and teamwork. 

Of course there will sometimes be a devil 
who plays out of tune and out of time. Be 
has to be straightened out or kicked out. 

But because there is one . sour note, we 
do not tear down Carnegie Hall. 

XOVII—App.-123 


Hoo. William T. GriDahan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM A. BARREH 

or nNNBTX.VAMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Record mention of a fine 
tribute accorded a distinguished fellow 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
William T. Qramahan, of the Second 
Congressional District. On Wednesday, 
February 21,1951, my colleague from the 
city of Philadelphia was awarded a life 
membership in the American Legion, 
Breen-McCracken Post 270, of that city. 
Presentation of the life membership, ac¬ 
companied by a gold membership card, 
was made by the Honorable Vincent A. 
Carroll. Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas No. 2. of Philadelphia; and partici¬ 
pating in the special presentation cere¬ 
monies were Welden M. Trauger, com¬ 
mander of Breen-MeCracken Post; 
Harry Stinger, national committeeman 
of the American Legion; James Aitkins, 
sixth district commander; and John 
Stay, fourth district commander of the 
American Legion. 

This high honor was bestowed upon 
Representative Oranahan in recognition 
of his tireless efforts in behalf of veter¬ 
ans’ legislation and American Legion ac¬ 
tivities. A veteran of World War I and 
an active member of the Legion of long 
standing. Representative Qranahan’s 
sympathetic, understanding work in be¬ 
half of veterans’ legislation has ever been 
in the highest tradition of American citi¬ 
zenship, and as an able and responsible 
representative of his constituents in our 
National Government. It is with pleas¬ 
ure that I record the high tribute and 
honor bestowed upon Representative 
Granahan and express my firm convic¬ 
tion. as well as the feeling of others 
among his colleagues, that the recogni¬ 
tion conferred upon him is well deserved 
and likewise reflects credit upon Breen- 
McCracken Post of the American Legion. 


The New Draft Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OP NEW JEXSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following statement 
made by the president of Princeton Uni¬ 
versity which 1 feel should be brought 
to the attention of all Members of Con¬ 
gress. Dr. Dodds made this statement 
on the contemplated change in our se¬ 
lective service policy on Sunday, April 
8, 1951. 

This distinguished educator calls the 
hew policy ’’wrong for the country” and 


feels that college students generally have 
suffered because of the temporizing in 
Washington on the draft situation. 

The statement follows: 

As one who has consistently believed that 
universal military training and service is 
essential in the present world situation. 1 
naturally view the proposal for almost 
blanket deferment of college students as 
wrong for the Nation and detrimental to the 
best Interests of the colleges in the long 
run. 

The Executive order places college stu¬ 
dents, as such, in a preferred position which 
entirely misrepresents their basic patriotism 
and willingness to serve. On the other hand, 
the proposal to defer students in subjects 
essential to the defense effort is sound and 
should be preserved. The Impact on the 
morale of troops now in service of any pro¬ 
gram of college deferment beyond essential 
needs is obvious. 

I yield to no one in the importance I 
attribute to the national need for young 
men broadly educated in the fields of hu¬ 
manities and social sciences. If, as I hope, 
a system of universal-military training is 
adopted promptly, these values need suffer 
no essential loss once that system is estab¬ 
lished and the rotation of men through the 
armed services permits a return of the col¬ 
lege population to normal. 

To be sure, the period of transition will 
create the gravest difficulties in the educa¬ 
tional world. But I believe that these diffi¬ 
culties can be resolved without resort to a 
deferment policy so broad and so little selec¬ 
tive as the Executive order contemplates. 

College students have suffered greatly 
from the strains imposed by the temporizing 
in Washington and continued confusion over 
the Government's plans for the immediate 
future. They can and will adjust patriot¬ 
ically to national needs. 

As one close to the strains they have been 
under and sympathetic to them, I hope that 
the present confusion will be quickly re¬ 
solved in the interest of the principle of share 
and share alike in posts in which the indi¬ 
vidual’s services will count for most. 

After all, this is what the college men 
want. And I believe it preferable to pro¬ 
tecting them against interruption of their 
college careers, which would react adversely 
upon their influence as future leaders and 
the long-time values of the subjects they 
are studying. 


What Price Patriotism? 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
clude an article titled “What Price Pa¬ 
triotism?” This article was written by 
Dr. J. Ollie Edmunds, president of John 
B. Stetson University, at DeLand, Fla. It 
follows: 

What Paicz Fatriotum? 

There is no evidence to suggest that Lord 
Macaulay was an especially malicious individ¬ 
ual, but if he was, and if he were alive to¬ 
day, he might very well be rubbing his hands 
and preparing to say, “I told you so.” That 
sagacious English statesman didn't think 
very highly of Thomas Jefferson's ideas and 
he predicted that the democratic government 
which Jefferson evolved for America would 
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erack up alKMit now. Ha declared that one 
or two thing! would happen: <1) Uther 
“some Gaeear or Napoleon will selee the relBS 
or government with a strong hand” or (3) 
“your Republic will be as rearruUy plun¬ 
dered * * * by barbarians oT the twen¬ 
tieth century as the Roman Empire was In 
the nrth; with this dlff^wmice * • • the 
Buns and Vandals who ravished the Ro¬ 
man Empire came from without. • • • 
Your Huns and Vandals will have been en¬ 
gendered within your ovm institutions." 

Macaulay was pretty sure that pressure 
groups eventually would bring about the Na¬ 
tion’s downfall by electing legislators who 
would hand over to them the wealth created 
by others. He thought of pressure groups In 
terms of workingmen hearing their “children 
cry for more bread,'* for he came along sev¬ 
eral generations too soon to think In terms 
of political action eonunlttees, farm blocs, 
veterans* organizations, old-age ‘ pension 
dubs, manufacturers’ associations, and sim¬ 
ilar symbols of an age In which moat of us 
are less worried about getting bread than 
we are tires. 

If pressure groups didn’t cause the crash, 
he figured that some strongly entrenched 
group (he thought it would be the military) 
would do the trick by depriving us of our 
liberty in their efforts to save order and 
prosperity. Such pessimistic conclusions 
were not arrived at Impulsively. Macaulay 
watched our Government in operation for 
half a century before be made his dire pre¬ 
dictions. He did not expect to see the smash- 
up in his time, but he said. “Your fate I 
believe certain, though it is deferred.** 

Today thoughtful Amerlcazu are wonder¬ 
ing a bit fearfully just how good a prophet 
Macau l ay was. They see the shadow of the 
Government growing larger and that of the 
individual citizen growUu( smaller. They 
see free enterprise becoming restricted enter¬ 
prise. Even in the face of socialistic dis¬ 
illusionment abroad, they see Americans 
who. imder private management, have made 
themselves the most prosperous and success¬ 
ful people on earth, being gently coaxed into 
trying Government management—^with pen¬ 
nies from their own till. They see Wash¬ 
ington swarming with economic doctors, 
who, though pleased with the golden eggs, 
are itching to operate on the goose. 

These economic experimenters are causing 
increasing concern to many clthwns. Now, 
with so much of our attention focused on 
our tremendously vital defense effort, the 
set-up should be about perfect for them. 
With powerful propaganda xzutchlnes at their 
command, millions of doHars of tax money 
to play with, and almost everybody looking 
the other direction, they should be In a posi¬ 
tion to “correct the Bhortoomlngs of our 
democratic form oX government" to their 
hearts* content. 

What will our Government be like when 
the smoke lifts? Will these well-meaning 
planners turn out to be a twentieth-century 
variety of kind Buns and gentle vandals 
(armed with pens Instead of spears) who 
wUl. with the most altruistic Intentions, de¬ 
stroy our time-tested way of life if we don't 
watch out? Nations catch socialism in two 
ways: Either they are expoaed to it through 
revolution or, as is the case with creep^ 
socialism, they breathe too long the stagnant 
air of apathy. 

With uncanny foresight. Macaulay p<^ted 
out some of the problems that would be 
facing us a century after his death. But the 
most important factor of all he overloolEed— 
the one thing that can save us from the fate 
he predicted: that is, the character of the 
American people—the fact that when they 
get their back up Americans can be a strong 
for preserving their Oovemment as he 
thought they would be for overttirowing it. 
He failed to realize that by the middle of 
the twentieth century most Americans would 


still like their form of govemmini—imper¬ 
fect though it is. Ha thought their selftsh- 
ness would be the rook upon which their 
ship of state would be wrecked. %hat he 
did not foresee was that out of the self- 
reliance and individual Initiative engendered 
by their Instltu^cma the great body of Amer¬ 
icana—both inside end outside of preasure 
groupe—would have become ao contented 
and proaperous that their selfish desires 
would be lem compelling than the deep 
pride they would have in their country. 
Loyal^h-though he did not know it—will 
dissipate aelflshneas and apathy, too. He 
failed to take into account that wonderful 
thing called patriotism. 

We are likely to be hearing a great deal 
about patriotism in the months ahead. Zt 
is probable that s lot of strange items will 
be offered in patriotic wrappers. It might 
be a good idea to take time out to discover 
Just wbst patriotism to. Exactly what to 
this powerful force that can upset Macau¬ 
lay's unhappy calculations? What does It 
require of us as individuals? 

Dictionary definitions are Inadequate. 
Patriotism to more than “love of ones* coun¬ 
try**: it involves attitude, alertness, action. 
It requires, first of aU. e deep conviction that 
the prinot^ee for which our country stands 
are right. It implies e personal determina¬ 
tion to guard these standards, not from 
change, but from unwise change, or change 
slipped over on us. It connotes an active 
lo^ty—not the kind that lets George do it. 

There are two kinds of patriotism. The 
wartime patriotism which all of us know 
about, and a deeper, less emotional kind— 
the patriotism of peace. The first kind we 
usually turn on and off on holidays and dur¬ 
ing war scares. The other to something con¬ 
tinuous. an element in our character like 
self-respect, good sportsmanship, or love of 
one's family. 

Like freedom, patriotism to not free. The 
price was high at Valley Porge; It to 
higher today in Korea. For us at home, there 
to a price. We must believe fervently in our 
oouatry's baalo ideals, and stand for them 
ourselvee—boldly and unaahamed. We must 
protect thme ideals against the political 
dreamers and economic theortota who offer 
ua enticing eubstitutes, tome original, some 
imported (with the dlrectlona on the box). 
We must support tbe institutions which are 
teaching our time-tested principles to the 
young men and young women upon whom 
we in^t depend to premrve our national 
heritage in the future. 

Among such institutions are the hundreds 
of small, independent, Christian oollegea 
which for so many years have been train¬ 
ing their students, through precept and ex¬ 
ample. to pull their own weight as good citi¬ 
zens—self-respecting, self-reliant, loyal. 
America will be needlnf these privately sup¬ 
ported oollegee In the years to come—per¬ 
haps as never before—for they are ram¬ 
parts from which our American way of life 
will be defended. Are you helping to keep 
these ramparts strong? 
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Mr.BSCKWORTH. Mbr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In tbe 


Riooaii, Z ineiude the Idllowlnt artide 
\3y Mr. Hubert M. Harrison: 

Mvmtr I Mtwr Mftks ftlHtowo 
(By Hubert M. Bairtoon) 

In the mktot of confusion, oritlotom, and 
near chaos that overshadows our democratic 
effort to arm ocpesclvee to save our Nation's 
life, the average dtiaen to bewildered. Every 
honest patriot wants to do hto part for hto 
country and yet he doesn't know where to 
fit into the giant plan. 

Shr most of us, the beet thing to do Is to 
attend to our own Jobe with a new spirit of 
devotion. The armchair strategtot who 
thinks he can give MacArthur a few pointers, 
the radio diplomat who questions the loyalty 
and Integrity of high olBolals, the selfish 
schemers who are trying to make money out 
of this crisis of nmnklnd, the workman who 
risks slavery for hto children by refusing to 
produce, the fomenters of race prejudice: 
aU these are hindering the war effort and 
playing into Btalln’a hands. 

No matter how weak and corrupt some of 
our leaders in Washington are. the fact re¬ 
mains that they are our leaders. Although 
Alan Valentine, former Economic StabUizer, 
may be right in hto indictment eff the low 
moral tone of the Capital, impeachment to 
difficult and practically impossible under our 
system. Valentine aald: “The moral ground 
on which contemporary Washington now 
rests to so low that mists of contagion can 
rise quickly and spread far." The official 
Government, Valentine said, to headed by 
“an honest, well-intentioned, and Indus¬ 
trious President." But there exists s "second 
government nominally headed by the Presi¬ 
dent but with actlvittos of which he can be 
only vaguely aware." 

I am glad I do not have General Eisen¬ 
hower’s tenrlfying responsibility but 1 do 
have my own little Job to do. lam account¬ 
able for the way I serve now and shall be 
throughout all time. Myself I must make 
strong. 

The farmer who does not do bis utmost 
to make hto acres produce food or feed to 
full oapaotty; the workman \*ho does not do 
an honest day's work; the businessman who 
does not do tbe best possible Job of manage¬ 
ment with all hto hfi^ and soul; the house¬ 
wife who refuses or neglects tp make a home 
to comfort, euetain, and Uuq>lre her menfolks 
In their tasks; the community that does not 
do its best by its own efforts, without calling 
on Austin or Washington for help; all theae 
are weakening the Nation. 

The man or woman who through lack of 
will power, sickness, or overindulgence, 
eomee to the point that he to not self-eup- 
portlng and becomes a charge on relatives or 
the eommunity, to a liability to family, oom- 
munity and state and hinders the war effort 
although not intentionally disloyal. 

This Nation, rleh as It to, cannot afford to 
defeat communism at home and abroad and 
take care of everybody kt the same time. All 
who possibly can must stand on their own 
feet. 

Under God and my Natiem's flag, my duty 
is to do my Job tbe best that I know bow. 

Myself I must make etrong. 
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Mr. BZ7RNBZDB. Mr, Spesfeer, uxiAer 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
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ORD, I Include yesterday*! editorial from 
the Washington Post: 

TXl macAbtrur piobliic 

The erliia produced by General Mao- 
Arthur'e repeated efforts to run away with 
the diplomatic ball In the Far Bast aeems to 
have excited little more than a ripple among 
the American people. Thla la due to the way 
that the crlala has been muted. In reality 
civil Bupremacy la at atake In our Govern¬ 
ment. General IdacArthur haa now told all 
and sundry, including a leader of the opposi¬ 
tion. that he la not in sympathy with the 
United States or the United Nations policy in 
the Far East. Nor la this all. General Mac- 
Arthur. In his repeated statements, is trying 
himself to seize the initiative in policy 
making. Over the week end several United 
Nations governments, Including Canada’s 
and Britain’s have expressed open alarm, 
and the crisis Is thus as much one In our 
International relations as one In our do¬ 
mestic Government. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean War, 
the President has given his confidence to 
the supreme commander without stint. 
This has been due In some part to the les¬ 
sons that he has drawn from om history. 
The rhlef lesson stems from some of Lincoln’s 
intervention with the conduct of war opera¬ 
tions. Bfr. Truman, Indeed, has gone too far 
In deferring to the supreme commander. Not 
once but several times be has answered the 
question of action beyond the thirty-eighth 
parallel by saying that the Issue lay with 
the military commander on the spot. He 
never seemed to realize that beyond the 
thirty-eighth the question was not military 
but politico-military. General MacArthur 
know better, and, before he seized the In¬ 
itiative, he complained of a “policy void.’’ 
However, there was no policy void on the 
subject matter of MacArthur’s letter to Rep¬ 
resentative Martin on March 20. Here the 
American policy on the neutralization of 
Formosa stands, yet General MacArthur 
came out for support of a Chlang Kai-shek 
attack on mainland China. And 7 days 
later, having already seen a summary of a 
policy directive on Korea, he Issued his own 
cease-fire, and In a manner calculated to 
Inflame the situation with regard not only 
to our enemies but also to our allies. This 
Is a course of conduct that the President, 
out of sheer protection of his office and his 
prerogatives, simply cannot Ignore. 

Any reassertion of the President’s author¬ 
ity as Commander In Chief and initiator of 
the country’s foreign policy would win him, 
we feel sure, the silfflport of the American 
people. That’s what they are crying out 
for—leadership. The Institutions of this 
country are too precious to be trifled with. 
Mr. Truman Is not without courage, as was 
shown when General MacArthur last time 
sought to distort the President’s foreign 
policy before the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
But the present question is one of extraordi¬ 
nary delicacy. We are In a balrsbreadth 
zone of war, and the state of our policies, 
moreover, has run dovm so rapidly that the 
spirit of faction Is uppermost. General 
MacArthur has become more of a politician 
than a general. He appears to have a sort 
of personal organization here, there, and 
everywhere. And to many of the Republi¬ 
cans he Is sharing the spotlight with Mc- 
Cartht as a symbol of opposition. It Is a 
thoroughly unhealthy situation—alien to 
our institutions, likely at any time to tip 
the scales In favor of all-out war with 
China, and destined to leave this country 
Isolated In what the Arizona Dally Star calls 
“hopeless crusades for unlimited objectives 
Impossible of attainment.” 
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Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
Agriculture appropriation bill will short¬ 
ly come before the House, I believe a 
study of the article which appeared in 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on 
April 8 will be of Interest to the Mem¬ 
bers. 

Evidence has shown that the farmers 
of the Midwest lost $20,000,000 at least 
in wheat production alone in 1951 due 
to the outbreak of a new race of rust 
known as 15B. To combat this out¬ 
break it is very necessary that a new 
strain of wheat be developed which will 
be resistant to lhat particular rust. 
Closely alined to this is the need for a 
sufficient appropriation to continue the 
very worth while work of barberry erad¬ 
ication. The article reads as follows: 
Farmers Face Bio Crop Loss— 1950 Wheat 

Rust Mat Strike Area Again This Year 
(By Russell Asleson) 

Minnesota’s legislature is being asked to 
appropriate $210,000 for emergency rust- 
control research. 

Farmers and the grain Industry alike have 
marked such a program “rush.” They’ve 
got to find new rust-resistant wheat In a 
hurry to stay in business. 

Rust is an airborne fungus that can cause 
a wheat field to have an almost complete 
crop failure. It’s been around to plague 
farmers in one form or another for years, 
but plant scientists have been breeding new 
kinds of wheat to meet such emergencies. 

For 10 years the situation was well under 
control. Until 1050. 

Years of good work were toppled almost 
overnight when a new strain of rust, more 
infectious than any previously known, sud¬ 
denly found weather conditions ideal and 
began to race through the durum fields of 
northern North Dakota and Minnesota. 

Scientists had labeled it 16B and knew it 
had been around for nearly 15 years, lurking 
undercover and waiting. It had been termed 
“potentially dangerous” by Dr. E. C. Stak- 
man. University of Minnesota plant pa¬ 
thology chief and the world’s leading author¬ 
ity on rust. 

As early as 1938 Stakman had predicted Its 
explosion. 

The 1960 eruption cost Minnesota and the 
Dakotas an estimated twenty-three and a 
half million dollara in lost crops, hitting 
hardest In North Dakota’s durum area where 
farmers lost nearly $20,000,000. 

Farmers viewing ruined fields found no 
variety withstood the fungus onslaught. All 
commercial wheats, including durum, which 
Is used In making of macaroni and spaghetti, 
were affected. 

That's the sltuatlcm that brought on the 
emergency, not only on a State but a national 
level. 

Another 15B In^mslon this year must be 
liberally sprinkled with big “ifs,** but the 
possibility must be considered agricul¬ 
tural experts flttli^ together the Jig-saw 
puzzle of the Nation’s food supply. 
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What measures can be taken as preventive 
medicine against any future epidemic? 
There are three steps: 

The Immediate Is development of new 
resistant varieties. 

The permanent Is eradicating barberry 
bushes on which new rust races develop. 

The experimental Is chemical control of 
rust. 

For some time It has been known that 
sulfur dust can control rust. But It takes 
more than one application, making it too 
costly and uneconomic. The Bureau of 
Plant Industry la working on other chemicals 
but to date has nothing promising. 

Any permanent solution must take the 
barberry bush Into consideration. Barberry 
Is the only plant on which rust exists in its 
sexual stage and It is on this host that races 
do their crossing—or hybridization. It Is 
fortunate that not all such hybrids are as 
virulent as their parents. 

Since 1918 barberry elimination has been 
a cooperative State and Federal venture. 
Field headquarters for an 18-State area are 
In Minneapolis, in charge of Raymond O. 
Bulger. 

The barberry program has eliminated 
893,830,000 bushes on 143,029 properties, but 
work must be stepped up. Congress Is being 
asked to increase the present appropriation 
of $700,000 by 15 percent. Minnesota has 
been providing $15,000 a year. 

It is in the plant breeding end of the fight, 
however, that scientists are racing against 
time. It takes from 12 to 15 generations of 
wheat to develop a new variety. 

To speed up the process, promising strains 
have been grown this winter in California 
and will be planted this spring In the North. 
Thousands of types are being tested for re¬ 
sistance under the widest ranges of tempera¬ 
ture, light, and humidity. Last year the 
breeders were working on the second to sixth 
generations of some strains. 

If they get the legislative appropriation 
fully half will go into new greenhouses at 
the University of Minnesota. With adequate 
help and space, the breeders say they can 
grow three to four generations a year Instead 
of two, as they are now doing. 

When they do find a resistant strain their 
work isn’t done. ’The farmer wants a wheat 
that will yield well, stand up well, and retain 
Its kernels when ripe. The miller wants a 
high protein wheat that will make fine, white 
flour. 

While the plant scientist is trying to com¬ 
bine all these factors into a wheat that also 
has resistance to rust, a new rust may also be 
developing to lay waste to the new wheat. 

E. R. Ausemus, University of Minnesota 
agronomist, has some promising rust-resist- 
ant strains but say that even at best it will 
be several years before varieties resistant to 
15B and with the right growing and milling 
qualities are available for planting. 

Minnesota and North Dakota scientists are 
playing a vital role in a Nation-wide effort to 
protect the food supply. North Dakota's 
Legislature appropriated $83,000 for the work, 
and a Federal grant of $60,000 is being sought 
from Congress for research. 

What are the possibilities of another out¬ 
break of 15B this summer? 

The potential is there. It could break out 
if a spell of hot, humid weather hits at a 
critical time.' 

But because of the uncertainties of weath¬ 
er, predicting rust epidemics Is a bit risky. 

“Look at all the heat the weatherman gets 
when he predicts a clear day and snow turns 
up.” said Don Fletcher, excutlve secretary of 
the rust prevention committee. 

It is entirely practicable to determine the 
areas of danger and name the races which 
are prevalent, thereby supplying the material 
for storm warnings. 

Such storm warnings are flying this spring. 
Agricultural men know that the rust spores 
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blew South lut fell and were found In eouth- 
em wheat llelda. They were perpetuated oa 
green graina and wild grasses always present 
in the continuous grain belt from Meaieo 
to Canada. 

They also know race 15B Is now independ¬ 
ent of barbery, and any strong southern wind 
will start the return Journey. Some of the 
stem-rust spores have been found as high as 
10.000 feet. 

But the South had a hard, tough, and dry 
winter, and a lot of the wheat crop was lost. 
If the patches of rusted grain still left do not 
develop the northern crop may be safe— 
from 15B. 

**Tbere are no groimds for flatly predict¬ 
ing a return of lOB this year," reported 
Fletcher. "The threat Is there, however, and 
we have no way of stopping It if weather 
conditions are right for rust." 

Let’s take a look at this saboteur: 

Rxist looks Just like the ordinary Iron pipe 
variety, except that It Is found on the stems 
of the grain. The dusty, brick-red sub- 
etanee, however, is a living parasite—a 
fungus so tiny some are less than one-thou¬ 
sandth of an inch in diameter. 

The collection of parasites suck the food 
sap In the stems—food that shoiild be going 
up to the kernels to make them plump and 
full. When the wheat stem la completely 
girdled by the rust, considerable moisture 
also is lost and the stem Is weakened so it 
breaks off easily In the wind. 

The result of mat is seen In shmnken ker¬ 
nels of poor quality. It can cause any de¬ 
gree of damage to a crop, depending .on 
severity of infection. 

North Dakota farmers were out some 9JOOO,- 
000 bushels of dumm worth $18,018,000 and 
8.000,000 bushels of bread wheat worth $3.- 
788,000. Minnesota lost 5064)00 bushels of 
durum worth $1,146,000. South Dakota had 
a $780,000 loss, mostly In bread wheats. 

Through many yean of wheat breeding 
and selection, plant scientists had been able 
to give the American farmers wheats that 
resisted the rust diseases most prevalent. 

But like the youngster vaccinated for 
smallpox who then turned around to catch 
measles, 16B came along to supply the 
measles. 

The late lOSO spring put wheat crops sev¬ 
eral weeks behind normal development. It 
also gave 15B its chance to invade wheats 
never before rusted. Only the fact much 
of the bread-wheat crop was mature pre¬ 
vented it from being hard hit. 

Bow do these new races spring up to 
menace crops? 

Wheat rust Is In the red spore stage when 
It multiplies on the growing crop. When 
the straw becomes dead, the rust goes Into 
the black spore stage In which It survives 
the winter's cold, coming to life and ger¬ 
minating the next spring. The wind picks 
these newly germinated spores from the 
straw and deposits them on young barberry 
leaves. 

The spores dig Into the leaves and start 
building up. producing small. bllster-Ilke 
sores called cluster cvqm. Later, spores from 
the cluster cups are mixed together, either 
by Insects or by two cups growing toother. 

The mating of spores from two cluster 
cups If they are of different .races may pro¬ 
duce a brand-new race—a hybrid—ready 
to make a short hop via the wind to a sus¬ 
ceptible plant. 

"Mature,'* says Fletcher, "la continually 
plotting such disease warfare against our 
crops and only continual scientific defense 
will save us from future food shortages. If 
our farmer and miller Is to stay In business, 
he must be given means to outmaneuver 
these rusts that destroy overnight what it 
has taken years to develq^," 
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WednesdoF, April lt» 19SI 
Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Bpeakor, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 Include 
an article whlcb appeared in today’s 
press by one of America's most distin¬ 
guished commentators. Mr. George 
Sokolsky: 

TBxax DATS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

FaxDBxc R. CotTXtxaT, ja., Is introducing a 
bill Into Congress to rescue the professional 
workers of this country from permanent 
poverty. For precisely that fate faces lawyers, 
doctors, architects, writers, and others, who. 
no matter rhat they earn, are being squeeeed 
between taxes and high prices, without any 
opportunity to save for the futUre. 

CouDnT*s bill is to aid those men and 
women who are not eligible as beneficiaries of 
corporate or other private pension plans. 
These plans are really savings. 

For Instance. I was recently looking at the 
card of a Sears, Roebuck file clerk who had 
been with that company many years and. 
as I calculated It. she has saved, through 
their plan, $60,000. 1 would not mind being 
a file clerk with such savings. 

Frofesslonal men, writers, artists, farmers, 
and small-business men are now unable to 
make great savings, unless they swindle, be¬ 
cause of taxes which are geared against them. 

CouDKBT's Idea Is to permit the postpone¬ 
ment of Federal taxes as regards a portion of 
their earned net income, so that the amount 
of money shall be contributed as a restricted 
retirement fund. 

The worst phase of this situation, as It 
affects professional men, writers, and artists, 
la that their earnings are up and down, a 
lot one year and not so much another year. 

If they could keep their earnings, they 
could average out over a few years. But the 
way It Is, a writer may earn a fortune In 
1 year and get taxed for the full amount in 
that year, and then he does not earn for a 
few years and la broke. 

The Treasury amortises machines; why not 
men? 

OounstT says; 

"It Is of utmost Importance to encourage 
young men to enter the professions and 
small business. Yet the operations of the 
present tax laws, Instead of giving this en¬ 
couragement, tend to do the exact opposite 
by making corporation employment more 
attractive to young men. I believe this to 
be against the public Interest.'* 

I tried to read the Coudert blU and. like 
all either acts of Congress dealing with taxa¬ 
tion., It gets so Invtfived that you have to hire 
a lawyer and an accountant to discover how 
It works. 

But it is enough for me that it gives to 
the white-collar folks a chance to put aside 
something of their earnings for the day when 
the joints ache and tae hand Is shaky and 
the eyes not so good. 

Even columnists lose their popularity after 
a while, and some even lose their value. 
Tet, under the present set-up, they cannot 
save in their limited good years. 1, tor In- 
ktance. started this budnese in 1917. I have, 
I hope, worked hard at my trade, which in¬ 
volves voluminous reading, the cultivation 


of memory, travel in many parts of the world, 
and some small, unberolo element of risk. 

In our business a young person Is hired 
on the general assumption that he knows 
nothing. Then, for 10 dr 16 years, he keeps 
on learning the hard way, his product appear¬ 
ing in black ink on white paper for all to 
see. 

So our hero arrives. But so has Uncle 
Sam. Bb tells his wife that he Is now a big 
shot, but die wants to know how It happens 
that E. Merl Young’s wife grabs a $9,540 
mink coat while she has to wear mouton, 
which U fancy for sheepskin. Our genius 
tells her to go fight the Treasury. 

Well, maybe there are 10 wonderful years, 
dining which the great man sits on the dais 
and rises for a bow and then up comes an¬ 
other young fellow and pushes him Into 
the back pages. So there is nothing to do 
but to become a ghost writer. 

But savings. There are none except what 
Uncle Bam gave to the British to bridge 
their dollar gap—only -a small share of It— 
which must make a man feel noble. 

A man really earns little more than he 
can keep after he has met taxes and his cost 
of living. Men who want to save and can¬ 
not save because their taxes are too high 
are not earning what they think they earn. 

Actually, they are only an intermediary 
step between those who pay them and the 
Treasury. 

What remains is hardly compensation for 
the work they do. They are being kidded; 
they are kidding themselves. 

The Coudert bill offers a good way out and 
should be supported. 


Dismissal of General MacArtbnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

or nxiirois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wedneiday, April 11,1951 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the firing 
of Oea Douglas MacArthur by President 
Truman comes as a severe shock to me, 
and I am sure to 99 percent of the peo¬ 
ple in my congressional district. It is 
true that the President, as Commander 
in Chief, has the power under the Con¬ 
stitution to wield the ax wherever he 
sees fit as fax as hi# military command¬ 
ers are concerned, but the reason given 
for the firing of Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur really takes the cake. 

If I read the President's statement 
oorrpotly, the reason given for the dis¬ 
missal was that— 

General of the Army DouglM MacArthur is 
unaUe to give hie wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Govern¬ 
ment and of the United Nations. 

What policy is the President talking 
about? You cannot support or imple¬ 
ment a policy that you know nothing 
about or that Is nothing more than a 
figment of a few people's imagination. 

We have been doddllng along so long 
now in Korea that it took some kind of 
statement from General MacArthur to 
arouse the State Department, the White 
Bouse, and the United Nations out of 
their lethargic Sleep and let them know 
there is a war gotiig on, that more and 
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more of our boys are dying every day 
and being maimed for life, simply be¬ 
cause we have had no clear-cut policy 
in the Far East and we still have not 
one today. There has been a lack of 
direction, and no ultimate objective for 
the fighting in Korea has been estab¬ 
lished. 

These people who talk about General 
MacArthur*s dismissal opening the gates 
to a peaceful conclusion of the Korean 
War do not know what they are talking 
about. I would just like to point out 
that General MacArthur had nothing 
to gain by prolonging the Korean War 
for he already has his five stars. 

It could be that the well-known arm¬ 
chair strategists. General Marshall and 
Anna Rosenberg, had their say along 
with our renowned Secretary of State, 
whose magic wand still waves over the 
administration. 

Then. too. I just cannot tmderstand 
how our United Nations allies, who have 
made a combined contribution in man¬ 
power and material of less than 15 per¬ 
cent of our own contribution in Korea 
always seem to have so much to say 
about how the Korean War should be 
fought. 

As the President said in his statement. 
“General MacArthur’s place in history 
as one of our greatest commanders is 
fully established.” and I would like to 
add to this that the final chapters in 
the life of General MacArthur. as yet 
unwritten, will bring to light the sordid 
tales of how the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations sold China down the 
river and opened the floodgates of god¬ 
less Communist aggression upon all of 
Asia. 


For a Soand National Military Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C.OSTERTAG 

OF NEW VOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. 1 wish to 
insert in the Congressional Record the 
following letter which has been sent to 
the Members of this House by a former 
distinguished Senator from New York 
and Representative from New York’s 
FCrty-flrst Congressional District. James 
W. Wadsworth. No man in America 
has given more careful and more ex¬ 
tensive consideration to the problems of 
forging a sound national military policy 
for this country, in time of peace as in 
time of war. than has Senator Wads¬ 
worth. During the decades when he was 
an illustrious Member of this Congress, 
he worked with dedicated purpose 
toward that end. His plea in the fol¬ 
lowing letter for a nationsd miUtary 
policy which will include provisions for a 
continuing program of military training 
for our young men deserves attentive 
consideration by every Member of this 
House. 


Senator Wadsworth’s letter follows: 

Wasxxnoton. D. O.. ApHl $, 1951, 

Mr Dear Oonoibsbjaan: Returning to my 
Washington residence temporarily after a 
months’ absence from the country and being 
deeply concerned by the trend of events, z 
venture to address you on a subject which 
has gripped my attention for a long time-* 
the subject being national military policy. 

I think yju wlU agree with me that the 
United States has never, up to this day. 
adopted a military policy endurable In time 
of peace and effective in time of war. Lack¬ 
ing such a policy we have been forced to 
meet attacks upon us by the desperately 
hasty mobiliaatlon of untrained manpower. 
In other words, we have commenced to get 
ready to fight after, the fight has started. 
The cost In dollars has been staggering (wit¬ 
ness the national debt) and. more important, 
the sacrifice In lives has been laragic. More¬ 
over. our unreadiness, well known over the 
world, has tempted the aggressor to attack, 
confident that he could attain his objective 
while we were still In the throes of prepa¬ 
ration. 

None of us can be certain about what the 
future will bring. We may have strong allies 
or we may be caught alone. In any event, 
our best protection Is strength, turganized and 
nmintained In time of peace. I am sure no 
thoughtful person will deny the truth of that 
statement. Then, how shall we develop and 
maintain peacetime strength? Shall we sup¬ 
port. in time of peace, a regular, professional 
military force strong enough to meet a major 
emergency? It is obvious. If we think twice, 
that we can’t do it unless we are willing to 
pay two fearful penalties—one a crushing 
financial burden and the other the creation, 
eventually, of a dominating professional 
military caste. The payment of such penal¬ 
ties would go far toward Prussianizing this 
country—a prospect which Is abhorrent to 
every thoughtful American. 

Is there no other way for us to be strong? 
For more than 30 years I have been con¬ 
vinced that there Is such a way and that. If 
followed. It would provide strength with¬ 
out injuring our free institutions. Look back 
at the two great wars which we have fought 
since 1917 and It will be noted that the over¬ 
whelming majority of o\ir defenders was 
drawn from civil life. Those defenders came 
Into the service of their country eager but 
untrained. They served and suffered. With¬ 
out them we would have lost. Trained or 
untrained, the civilian, summoned to the 
defense of his country Is the man who, In 
the long run, must save It. Without him 
we’re gone. If this be conceded. Is It not 
wise for us to see to It that the civilian Is 
trained In time of peace so that we may 
have a great civilian reserve ready to an¬ 
swer the call, should It come? Is there any 
other way by which we can be strong? There 
Is none. 

And Is it undemocratic to require capable 
young men to prepare themselves for the de¬ 
fense of their country? Is it not a part of 
the true democratic spirit for all such men 
to assume the obligation? If it is not their 
obligation, who will assume It? Volunteers? 
Our history shows conclusively that reliance 
upon volunteers has failed utterly and the 
underlying reason for the failure has been 
that such a system, if you can call it so. 
Is fundamentally undemocratic. 

Today there Is pending before the House 
of Representatives a measure which, if ap¬ 
proved, will establish, for the first time in 
our histcny, a national military policy emerg¬ 
ing from the experience of the past, calcu¬ 
lated to meet the strains of the future and. 
most Important, founded upon a truly demo- 
oratlc concept. To strllM from this bill those 
provisions relating to the training of our 
young men \mder predominant civilian con¬ 
trol would throw us back Into the confusion 
Of no pdicy—the same old story—and cause 
every potential aggressor to rejoice. 


Remember, they are watching us. I am 
hoping earnestly that the Congress will dis¬ 
pel furthw confusion at home and deny en¬ 
couragement to our enemies abroad by 
adopting this proposal. 

Sincerely yours. 

J. W. Waoswortb. 


Ootting of General MacArtiinr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTAllVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
ousting of General MacArthur completes 
the Truman administration record of 
capitulation to British foreign policy. 
Even though the people of this country, 
and their elected representatives, have 
overwhelmingly expressed the desire for 
freedom of action in Korea and a quick 
end to the killing of American boys in 
that battle area, the President’s advisors 
in the State Department have succeeded 
in subordinating our wishes and in up¬ 
holding Britain and other nations of 
Europe in declaring that continent the 
most critical military area. 

This is not merely the firing of a gen¬ 
eral in the field but a complete sell-out 
of a strong American foreign policy. 
There have been over 1,000,000 casualties 
in the Korean War to date on both 
sides—yet the President refuses to con¬ 
sider this as a major war area and to 
take the appropriate steps to assure vic¬ 
tory in Korea. 

MacArthur has gone about his task of 
winning the Korean War despite the 
handicaps placed upon him. The United 
Nations has taken no stand in over a 
month on the ultimate aims in Korea, 
and the Truman administration has 
adopted a similar stand-pat program. 
Despite these factors. MacArthur has 
been trying to win a major war as quickly 
as possible with the smallest number of 
casualties. 

President Truman’s action will bring 
unbridled joy to the hearts of the Com¬ 
munists In Moscow and Peiping and in 
other capitals of the world. The Ameri¬ 
can Commiuiists and fellow travelers are 
now in complete command of our foreign 
policy. This is appeasement of the worst 
sort. 

A War Without Plan, Without Prepara¬ 
tion, and Without Objective 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 

OF NEW TOSX 

IN IHE ROUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. BJr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to submit herewith a 
column entitled “They’re Never Mailed.” 
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by Henry W« Clune, which was published 
in the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chitmicle on March 6, 1951, together 
with a copy of my reply to the ooUimn, 
which was published In the Democrat 
and Chronicle of March 20, 1061: 

{From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of USrcb 0. 10511 
SWC AND Hkaxd 

(By Henry W. Glune) 

THXT'BS Niva SCAHJED 

Sometlmw I wake up in the middle of the 
night In a cold sweat. Then it becomes a 
hot swat. Then I get up and go downstairs 
and write a letter to the Congressman. A 
letter written to a Congressman In the middle 
of the night under a head of steam la no 
thing to put in the mall, and in the morning 
X have always destroyed what I have written. 
‘Mad Letters*' are often tmreasonable. always 
Intemperate and seldom elfeotlve. And I am 
not mad at my Congressman as a person. X 
am mad only at the crazlneas that appears 
pandemic In Washington. 

I got off of those unmalled **mad letters'* 
the other midnight after reading In the news¬ 
papers that the casualties among our fight¬ 
ing forces In Korea now number more than 
50.000. That Is an awfully lot of good Ameri¬ 
can men to he knocked off in what the 
president of the United States once blithely 
described as a “pifiice action." It seems par¬ 
ticularly tragic when the thing goes on Inter¬ 
minably. with no one. so far as I have been 
able to find out. defining Its objective. 

I don’t pretend to know anything about 
the international situation. Itb not my 
line. I'm no pundit or seer. Neither am I 
overly Impressed by those who claim to know 
all the answers to the problems of the pres¬ 
ent crisis. I can second guess as well as 
they can, even though my finger Isn’t held 
tightly on the pulse of the world, as a fellow 
on the radio, with a little too much boast 
for my taste, claimed the other day that his 
was. 

But 1 have three sons of military age. one 
of whom la back in the Army for a second 
hitch, and several of his friends who were 
called back with him now lie dead in Ko¬ 
rea. sacrificed to a horde of barbarian mon¬ 
sters who are too great In number ever 
wholly to be defeated by American forces. 
I don't know the international score, but 
I'd be as bitter as gaU and think It a waste¬ 
ful sacrifice. If my son suffwed a similar 
fate. 

Tm biased by personal and selfish Interests, 
to be sure. But a man worrying about his 
own son can also have a good deal of con¬ 
cern for the son of the man sitting next to 
him at a restaurant table or in a bus. From 
what 1 ascertain from listening to the com¬ 
ments of people in the street, the great ma¬ 
jority of them have no stomach for the Ko¬ 
rean war. and the soldiers who suffer the 
possibility of exposure to It definitely want 
out. 

They write to me about It and they don't 
write as they did during the last war. There 
was a fine high spirit among them then. It 
was reflected In their letters. They thought 
they knew what that was all about. 
This time they write bitterly about what one 
of them called the muddling by the meat- 
heads in Washington. One man who left a 
wife and two children and a home he had 
Just started to buy. recently wrote: 

"Ihey have given the unorganiaed Re¬ 
serves. of which X am one, a lousy deal in 
this thing. X had nearly 3 years of overseas 
service in the last war. Much of that service 
was fighting service. Z came out with a good 
10 years added to my life. I thought at last 
1 had a chanoe to live a normal life. Now 
I'm back in the Army, and Ood knows where 
ril be a month from now. 


'They say Korea. They say our |oh Is to 
bleed the Chinese Communlsla white. And 
that we've got to save face In the Orient. 
Who's face? Barry Trumant at the loss of 
a couple of hundred th ou san d Aamrloana? 
Or a mlUion. It could reach that number^ 
if the Chinese ke^ pouring in. and we keep 
pouring in against them. What's our goal, 
how will we know when we’ve won? Joe 
Stalin must be laughing." 

A couple soldiers have eent me oolumna 
by WeetbroOk Fegler. One who did this 
wrote. "I never liked Pegler before. But read 
what I have undeneored, and .see if you 
don't agree." The lines marked were these: 

"Why are American men in Korea? How 
can this gbaetly folly end In any advantage 
to this country? They are there for a Jum¬ 
ble of disgraceful reasons, starting with 
Roosevelt's 'rsoogniUon' of Soviet Ruaeia and 
rising to ths lamentable oUmax of Truman’s 
offhand decision to amul a few companies 
of mllk-fed rUtemen into a loathsome, un¬ 
known country to be slaughtered by an 
enemy as elusive as a fog. * • • Bow did 
we get Into this damned thing? Does any¬ 
body want to go on with It besides the con¬ 
temptible fakers who make war medicine?" 

As 1 said, I tore up my midnight "mad 
letter" to the Congreteman. But mayba 
he'll read this. I hope he does. 


(From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of March 20. 1851] 

SXXN AND HsADD 

(By Henry W. dune) 
OONCttaaSDCDNAL BXVLT 

Dxax Henst: That midnight "mad letter" 
about Korea that you wrote to your Con¬ 
gressman. tore up, and then wrote about In 
your column of March 6. has wound up on 
my desk In multiple copies. You say mod¬ 
estly that you "dOnt clidm that yoxir finger 
Is on the pulse of the world," but a couple 
of typical correspondents Indicate the con¬ 
trary. One writes that "Henry dune has 
put bis finger on one of his readers’ pulse, 
namely mine." Axrd another encloses your 
column with the comment that your view 
that Korea Is a "wasteful sacrifice" Is "so 
true." 

Of course. It Is true, Henry. I doubt that 
Americans resUze yet how true it Is. I said 
last summer that we had been plunged Into 
a war with Korea, "without plan, without 
preparation, and without dbjectlvee." (And. 
of course, without consultation. Time has 
only deepened my conviction that the deci¬ 
sion to Intervene In Korea wm not a mili¬ 
tary decision: It was a political decision, and 
moreover, a political campaign decision. We 
have Just seen the Reds move In on Tibet, 
but not one ofllcial hand has been wrung, 
so far as 1 know, over the Tibetans. Could 
It be a matter of timing?) 

As you know, at the time the decision was 
made to go into Korea we had withdravm 
our Armed Forces from the peninsula, ac¬ 
cepting the Army’s view that It waa mili¬ 
tarily undefenaiUe. 

We knew, from official reporte of the UN 
ConuDlislon on Korea, that the North Ko¬ 
rean! and the Cblneee Reds had completed 
a mllltary-ald agreement In 1648. We knew, 
because the UN Ctommlselon on Korea had 
told us so. on May 10. 1650. that the North 
BUirsans were fwaeslng and moblUstng on the 
thirty-eighth parallel and that "thwe waa 
imminent danger of Invasion from the 
ZUNTth.” 

But the adnUnlstratton had offiolaUf 
washed its h ands of Korea, bad ovaouated 
our Army, had announced that our westem 
line of defense <Ud not extend to the penin¬ 
sula. Korea waa « pifiitloal and nlUtary 
vacuum and the Reds moved In. 

If during our oeoupatkm. a staMe r^nib- 
Uoan government had been estaUllsbed In 


South Kbrea, our "police aotioii" might still 
have beon Justified on the beeli of a gallant 
doiehee Of a eletav npubhe struggling to es¬ 
tablish demoeratic aslf-goverzunent. The 
plain fact Is that the contrary was true* Our 
efforts at creating a eoynd clyu, demooratle 
govenunent and a working economy were a 
speotacular and extravagant failure. 

According to 0. Clyde Mitchell, an Ameri¬ 
can administrator In the united Statee miU- 
tary goveminmt of Korea: Tn 1646. as the 
United States transferred authority to the 
new government of South Korea, the Industry 
of the country was virtually wrecked. In¬ 
flation wu growing worm. Roreans wars 
elaughtering Koreans by the hundreds In 
bloody riots. Polltleal partlaa multiplied: 
seldom were they able to readb an agreement 
on any eoume of ai^ioa. Korean pcOioe wme 
as brutal aa the Japanese police had been. 
Civil Eights were praotleally unknown; re¬ 
strictions on the freedom of speech had been 
instituted which were so severe ae to be 
called by reeponslble Korean obeervers 'totali¬ 
tarian thought control.’ The new KCrean 
Oovernment had shown no great desire to 
change th» traditional way of govenunent 
by aqueeee and patronage." 

I am not pointing the finger of acorn In 
citing this. There are understandable his¬ 
toric, psyelufiogical, and ethnic reasons why 
this was so. that waa the situation. 
BZcrea eras regarded as militarily undefen- 
slble. And experience had proved It to be 
dleaetrously unready for a republican form 
of government. Why, then, did we let Stalin 
choose It for us as a battleground? I did 
not know at that time, and X still do not 
know. 

And I am leas Irked than some over the 
fact that the UN drags Its feet in support¬ 
ing us In Korea, because I realise that the 
luropeans and Latin Americans may be as 
puxBled as I am over this campaign to defend 
"democracy" at the gates of Se^l. Europe 
fears, as one of her leading statesmen re¬ 
cently put It, "that the United States might 
lose Itself in an Asiatic war where it might 
find a fate similar to that of Napoleon In 
Russia; numerous and great successes, but 
absolute Impossibility of bringing the war to 
an end, a terrible waste of strength for a 
problematic result." 

What, then, to do about it? 

Well, Henry, Alcoholics Anonymoiia have a 
wonderful prayer which goes something like 
this: "Gtod grant me the serenity to accept 
the things Z cannot change; the courage to 
change the things I can, and the wisdom to 
know the difference." Perhaps that Is also 
a prayer for our times. 

For example, sooner or later we are going 
to have to arrive at a settlement In Korea. 
It Is now a ruined country, economically, 
splrttually. and la every other way. I do 
not Imagine it greatly matters to the plain 
people of Korea today who wins the fight, 
BO long aa the fltpitlng stops. The least 
that we will probably settle for Is a toehold 
on the peninsula to save our so-called 
face. The moet that we can vdn is a 
destroyed, demoralised, subjugated, and 
bankrupt country. Ws shall pour more bil¬ 
lions lata It, after settlement, to repair 
some of tbe destruction, but the major prob¬ 
lem of establiablng stable self-government 
there will be farther than ever from solution. 
It seems to me that this la the time to 
reflect that there are soma things we can¬ 
not ebaags. in I generation or 10, and Z bops, 
ws shall have tbe serenity and tbe mtelU- 
genee to. accept that fact. 

There are some tblnge we oaa change 
though, and I also hetpe ws have tha eoursgs 
to reoognim and change them. 

As irsshom Ameriosns vre do not have to 
In fV ftr f an vphlch 

hu brought bs to this disastrous ptm. We 
have learned the hard way that In'fOrelgn 
affairs this adUfinlstratlon has bash soft- 
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headed, opportunistic, purblind, and un« 
realistic. In domestic affairs. It has been 
extravagant, capricious, and corrupt. We 
do have the ballot box where we can correct 
these things. Let tis have the courage and 
sustained conviction to use it. 

1 am not saying to you that the RepublU 
cans, If in power, will correct these things in 
a week or a year. I am saying that this 
administration has stayed in power too long; 
that, as one of the Washington newspapers 
recently put it, it can no longer distinguish 
between the fruity, ripe aroma of hung 
pheasant and something that Jtist plain 
stinks. 

We are today saddled with the highest 
budget, the largest debt, the most far-flung 
commitments, and one of the most extrava- 
gant and corrupt governments In the history 
of our country. Stalin himself couldn't 
have planned it better. And American 
voters are the only ones who can do any¬ 
thing about It. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Hakold O. Ostxrtao, 
Representative, Forty-first Congres- 
sUmal District. 


Use of Ciunote Nationalift Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEra R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Question of Calculated Risk,’* 
regarding the proposal to use Chinese 
Nationalist troops, which appeared in 
the Washington Star yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Question or Calcxtlatxd Bisk—^Administra¬ 
tion Must Soon Facx Squarelt Issue 
Raised bt MacArthur on Chxano Troop 
Use 

(By Constantine Brown) 

The question the administration may have 
to face squarely In the near future Is whether 
to take a calculated risk and give the 
Chinese Nationalists the green light to land 
in southern China, as General MacArthur 
has recommended, or follow the Brltlsh-In- 
dlan line and accept a peace with the 
Chinese Communists in Korea on their own 
terms. 

General MacArthur's statement last week 
Is reliably reported to have been preceded 
by a realistic summation of the situation, as 
follows: 

1. Because of our commitments in Europe 
there is no likelihood of the United States 
sending any further reinforcements. 

2. The other members of the United Na^ 
tlons which have foroeo in Korea cannot 
Increase them. Neither Britain nor France 
can add a single platoon to the forces avail¬ 
able there. France has her hancts full In 
Indochina, while Britain has engaged every¬ 
thing at her disposal for the Far East in 
Malaya and Hong Kong. 

8. For reasons known best to the admin¬ 
istration In Washington no support has been 
given to the South Korean Government to 
increase Its flghtlng power. Some 260,000 
South Koreans are available. These men. 
Who could have been trained for combat, 
did not receive the needed weapons for train¬ 
ing or flghtlng, despite President Syngman 


Rhee’s repeated pleas to Washington. 

Dr. Rhee had to draw on his meager dollar 
reserves to engage American Reserve officers 
to train his young men and also to purchase 
some equipment. BecenUy more than 100.- 
000 men in training camps had to be released 
because of lack of food and clothing. 

When queried about the correctness of this 
report, which was published In American 
newspapers. General MacArthur stated that 
this was a matter between the American and 
Korean Government) and outside the scope 
of his authority. Thus, the United Nations 
forces are being deprived of between 150,000 
and 200,000 reinforcements, which could 
have been drawn from South Korean man¬ 
power. because “something had gone wrong 
In Washington.*' 

4 . The Chinese Communists are building 
up their striking power for an early spring 
offensive. Their ground forces are estimated 
by Allied Intelligence at between 400,000 and 
600,000 men in North Korea. A force of 
undetermined strength Is being gathered on 
the eastern and western North Korean 
boundaries. 

There are good reasons for believing that 
for the first time since the outbreak of 
hostilities the enemy will be provided with 
an adequate air force and possibly will be 
supported by volunteer submarines. 

Thiis, on the Allied side we are confronted 
with a situation in which we cannot possibly 
hope for any additional ground forces. 
These are a top priority in the present war 
in Asia, since the high command Is not 
allowed to use Its air power strategically. 

The enemy, relying on his masses of 
ground forces and reassured that his sanc¬ 
tuaries across the Yalu River will not be 
molested by UN aviation, can look to the 
future with confidence. 

Under these conditions General MacArthur 
once more has made a final plea to his 
superiors in Washington to permit the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists to enter the war. The op¬ 
position to use of these forces came last 
summer from the State Department where 
It was believed that so long as the Nation¬ 
alists did not Intervene the Communists 
would remain outside the conflict. 

The diplomats were wrong, principally be¬ 
cause the Indian ambassador at Peiping, 
who was our listening post, had drawn the 
wrong conclusions from his conversations 
with the Communist leaders. But It would 
be useless now to try to place the blame on 
anybody for such a plausible error. The 
important thing now Is to prevent a defeat 
or stalemate, which might be tantamount 
to defeat. 

The Nationalist Government In Formosa 
is a charter member of the United Nations. 
Its representative In that organlaation Is a 
permanent member of the Security Council. 
The fact that some goverzunents, such as 
those of Britain and India, have withdrawn 
their recognition from the Nationalists and 
extended it to the Communists does not 
change In any way the situation of Nation¬ 
alist China in the UN. Hence, legallstlcally 
and realistically the Nationalists are entitled 
to every assistance for opening a second 
front in guerrlUa-rldden southern China. 


The Fintl Appeatement 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY J.UTHAM 

or NEW TORN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April II, 1951 
Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the firing 
of MacArthur is another and perhaps the 


final step of appeasement by Truman and 
Acheson and ranks in the American hall 
of shame with the sell-outs at Yalta, 
Potsdam, and Tehran. 

When generals who are military pyg¬ 
mies compared to MacArthur prepared 
the order relieving him of command, they 
told every American fighting man that 
courage, skill, intellectual honesty, and 
a deep conviction in fundamental Amer¬ 
ican principles of individual liberty and 
freedom, for which they are asked to die, 
had been relegated to the scrap heap. 

When President Truman directed the 
removal of MacArthur, he told the world 
that henceforth the clique of Lattimore, 
Jessup, and Dean Acheson, the discred¬ 
ited leader whose policies brought about 
the Korean War and 60,000 American 
casualties and who is a professed sup¬ 
porter of a convicted traitor, will direct 
future military policies. 

America faces its greatest crisis. It is 
not of a military nature. The people 
must now decide for all time whether 
they will permit a Communist-sympa¬ 
thizing Secretary of State to tear out the 
fighting heart of America and deliver it 
on the platter of appeasement to our 
enemies. 


Attitude of British Labor Party Toward 
General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wiscoNsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcord an article 
by David Lawrence regarding the atti¬ 
tude of the British Labor Gtovemment 
toward the muzzling or removing of 
General MacArthur, which appeared in 
the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

New Set or Rules Sttooest e d B ritish Labor 
*'LE rT-WmGER8'' OOTTLD BE PLACATED BT 
Mitzelinq or OtrsTER or Gewbral Mao- 
Arthcr 

(By David Lawrence) 

There’s an ironical answer—although per¬ 
haps one not too palatable for Americans— 
with which to try to placate the “left-wing” 
members of the Labor government in Great 
Britain who seems to think General Mac¬ 
Arthur should either be muERled or removed 
from his command. It would be to formu¬ 
late a new set of rules somewhat as follows: 

1. No officer or enlisted man of the Armed 
Forces of the United States shall hereafter 
answer any letter from any Member of Con¬ 
gress, Democrat or Republican, who addresses 
any inquiry to him. 

2. If any military man happens to write a 
personal letter or a letter commenting on 
matters of public Interest to some Member 
of Congress who makes such a letter public, 

. believing it In the public Interest to do so, 
the Immediate expulsion of any such Member 
of Congress shall be ordered and a certified 
copy of the removal action shall be sent to 
the British House of Commons or to any other 
complaining governments In the UN. 
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Xt ought, of couTM, «aooio«g» tlM BrltUh 
aoc tol toto who hove lotrottuotd o Boottoo to 
the Bcmie of Oommoiit cftUlag tor an aip we« 
•tom of **no eonfldeiiee** to Ctoxteral Mae- 
Arthur to feel that the adoption each a 
motion le tantamount to an octfer to Preel- 
dent Truman to dleelpitoe Ooneral Xiae- 
Arthur and that It wUI oetabUah a prooedent 
for regulating the hehaelor of other Ameri* 
can ^>***^<^'* In the future* 

SeriouelF, however, the episode la likely to 
split the British ParUament as it la bound 
to quit the American Oongreas If it Is pressed. 
The Xeibor government In Britain really oan- 
not aflord to make an issue of It with the 
American Oovemment without at the same 
time ereatlag in the United States toe very 
hind of dissension that toe British are repre¬ 
sented as anxious to avoid with raspeot to 
Buropean as well as far-eastern problems. 

Poor. If toe British **left-wlng“ move pro- 
oeeds furtoer. It Is bound to have repercus- 
Blons on this side In Oongress. Already toe 
United Btates Mavy Is ssHously considering 
withdrawal from the over-all command pirln- 
dple with leqwet to the toter-alUed oom- 
mand in the Atlantlo. Ameeican Naval ctt- 
oers say they do not want to see any of their 
number subjected to toe same kind of critl- 
dsm that has already been dlrectsd toward 
densral MscArtotir. 

The truth cf toe matter Is that General 
MaeArtour la Just hstog made toe scapegoat 
for the differences of opinion which have 
existed between Washtogion and London for 
several months as to what should be done In 
Blorea. General IfaoArtour has publicly ap¬ 
pealed to toe United Itotlons for mlUtaiy 
help. Be has appealed for retoforoements 
again and again to no avail. He has pointed 
out the dangers of stalemate. Be has urged 
that he be given the right to bomberd the 
bases from which the Chinese Communists 
are eomtog to attack his troops. Be has 
made his rseommendatlcms through official 
channels and has got nowhere. It Is ap- 
paiwnt that General ICacArtour Is pleading 
on behalf of the 250,000 Americans who are 
stagnated to Korea and deettoed to fight in¬ 
definitely there without furttwr help from 
toe Buropean allies. 

Mayhe the British criticism will unwitting¬ 
ly have a beneficial effect. It may compel 
a toowdown InaMe the UN on Korea. Por It 
kMka as It a decided effort Is being made to 
force toe UN out of Koree torough a pro¬ 
gram of hbject withdrawal. Again and 
again these elements have called for peace 
negotiations, and every time the Chinese 
Communlets have answered with arrogance 
and defiance, because toey undoubtedly re¬ 
gard these oonstant overturee as a rtgn of 
UN weakness. But Irreqwctlve of toe sacH- 
fioea that have been made, toe 'left wtogera'* 
in London, through professing to believe in 
freedom of qwech, now evidently object even 
to the statement of toe eaee to the peiqUe 
of the world aa General XfaoArtour has tried 
to do. They do not want any further dls- 
cxisslon by toe man on the ground—even 
though be be toe UN Commander In Chief— 
unless It fits their point of view. 

President Truman has been urged here, 
too, by some (ff the antl-llaoArthur group 
to discipline or reprlnumd the gmeral. 
Some of the pressure Is coming ttom the 
peaoe-at-any-i^oe elements here. An that 
can be said Is that It General ItaeArtour la 
disetptitted. It win touch off a poUtSeal oon- 
troverqr that will not end with toe fate of 
the general hlmaelf but will affect American 
policies toward Europe in general and Bkltaln 
In partleulir tor a long tone to come. 

The American Government has kept silent 
too long as to its own viewpoint with recpeot 
to Korea. A declaratton of alms and p urpo s ea 
In Korea might at toast clear the air and tot 
the world know toat the mcHflees under¬ 
taken since last June in the name of a war 
agalnat aggression have not been in vain. 


St LgwMet Wtkfw&fi fmmk Sti* 
UvdPiwjMtfiiSliiitl^ 

EaCTENggON OP REMAKKS 

HON. JAMES E VAN ZANDT 


» 7SB BOUBB OP RBPBBBmTATXVBe 

"Wednesday, April U, J951 

Ur. VAN ZANDT. Ur. fipdfiker. two 
gigantic construction projects, strenu¬ 
ously advocated over many years pri¬ 
marily on the basis of their alleged ne¬ 
cessity to the national defense, are the 
St Lawrence waterway and the so- 
called sea-level canal at Panama. 

During the hearings on the St Law¬ 
rence proposal before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Public Works on Aporil 0,1951, 
former Representative Willis W. Bradley, 
of California, in a notable presentation 
definitely clarified the principal nation¬ 
al defense issues concerning these two 
undertakings and revealed the major 
fallacies in the reasoning undetlying 
their advocacy. 

In this connection special attention is 
Invited to a list of authoritative articles 
on the atomic bomb, security, and 
national defense in an extension of re¬ 
marks of Representative Claix W. 
Tboxpson of Texas, Chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee TO Investigate the 
Chieratlon of the Panama Canal under 
House Resolution 44, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. in the CovGSKSsioNAL Rxcoro, vol¬ 
ume 95, part 16, page A5580—entitled 
**lsthinian Canal Policy of the United 
States-->BibUoKraphlcal List.** More re¬ 
cent articles dealing with the same sub¬ 
ject have been published in sidbeequent 
issues of the Rxcoxb in extensions of re¬ 
marks of Representative TBomas E. 
Marxxn of Iowa. 

The main ideas in these artides ob¬ 
viously apply to the St. lawrenoe water¬ 
way as well aa to an Isthmian Canal, 
and support the opinions expressed by 
former Remwsentatlve Bradley. His 
views, backed as they are, by a broad 
naval and civil governmental experience, 
merit the most careful study by every 
Member of Congress. eqieeUlly those on 
the committees charged with reqionsl- 
bUities affecting the national secuxlty. 
They clearly empbaslse the urgent nee^ 
long reeogniaed by distinguished Mem¬ 
bers of Congress, for the Congress to 
have the benefit of technical opinions by 
the best qualified independent authori¬ 
ties whenmr ooniidr.rtng construction 
projeem of vast magnitude. 

For the comifiete record of former 
Representative Bradley’s discussion, at¬ 
tention is invited to the forthcoming 
pxihted bearing on the St. Lawrence pro- 
jiosal. Meanwhile, under special leave 
accord^ I quote the full text of bis 

BTAenoMT mt Oxn. Wnxis W. Bsxsut, USN, 
BmuD, Bmott tma Bodh Pmuo Wou 
€kammam on naiBaoeoaB Bv.Lxwxnrai 
WsnswAX ' _ 

' Xfr. Chsirmea, sqr aeato to WIBto W. Bnd- 
Isy. While X am ■ppseiltig »the tovltstlon 
at the St. XAwmaee Project Confereaee^ X 


do not Appear ec one of Its offieleic or lepre* 
eeatatlvec. Betoer.Xput nyeSlfto toe eeto*^ 
gorjr of the avenge Aiaerieati taxpayer who 
views with elam as taxes rlss and the 
velue of hte dotlars melts ewey. 

To save time, Z eobmlt toe toUowtiig la- 
tormatlon In en effort to qnsaify as a witness 
whose Ideas deserve oonslderetion In the 
tormiOation of your vtows on this 8t. Law- 
reaee project. 

Z am a captain tn toe Navy, retired after 
BBore than 40 years of service. However, 
toe optolons Z express hare shotdd not be 
taken ae having any connection, ettoer direct 
or Implied, with toe Navy Dqiartment. Z 
am a graduate of toe Navel War Ootlege and 
a postgraduate in naval ordnance and 
gunnery. For some 7 yeare, X was a member 
of toe Board of XnqiiMition and Survey of 
toe Navy, inspecting more than a thousand 
ahipa of all types and accepting, on behalf 
of toe Government, more than 500 ships of 
various categories, Zn the poUtlcal and ad¬ 
ministrative fields, Z have been Governor of 
Guam and a liember of this BOuse of Repre¬ 
sentatives. While a Member of Congress, Z 
served on the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Flsherlee, and was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Ship Operation. Construc¬ 
tion. and Maritime Labor. Nor some years Z 
have earvtod out exteneive atudiee of the 
Panama Canal and have participated In the 
controversy ovsr the proposed replacement of 
the present lock-type installation with a sea- 
level canal, due to alleged InabUlty to defend 
present looks and dams against aerial bomb¬ 
ing. 

I trust these comments will serve as an 
adeqi*ate quallfleatkm. 

n. oxNxaxL 

With all due respect for toe prominent 
gentlemen who have appeared heretofore 
in advocacy of tola St. Lawrsnoe waterway, 
Z find myself in opposition to It purely on 
the basis of what seems to be lor ths best 
interests of toe Nation as a whole. 

Let me quote from the WaU Street Journal 
of Pebruary 26, 1961. Under the heading 
'Review and outlook** we read; 

“One of the serious dangers to which the 
country’s rearmament effort le being ex- 
poeed Is the anxiety of ahnoet innumerable 
interest groups to grind their particular axes 
on It. This, that, and the other project 
and pet legislative aeheme Is dsolared. In 
terms of alarm, to be essential to our sur¬ 
vival as a Nation. 

“Let enough of these plots succeed and 
Marshal Stalin may well grin contentedly 
behind hlB pipe * * * etc.“ 

Zt Is easy to recognise the eolemn.truth 
of these Words of the WaU Street Journal. 

SB, sacuamr 

A major claim of toe waterway prcqKments 
to that the national security will be greatly 
enhanced by an extension of deep-water 
shipbuilding and sblp-repalr operations to 
toe Great Lakes. This claim seems to re¬ 
solve iteelf into two phasee; First, greater 
security firom enemy attack: and, second, 
provlelon of needed additional shipyards. 

Prior to toe advent of long-range bomb¬ 
ing toe Great Lakes region was one of the 
most secure areas of toe Nation Insofar as 
hamaga from enemy action la concerned. 
Bven now, It might be so If our proapeetive 
qpponant uhre attuated in toe Southern 
Hemlaphare or were of anmU potential air 
iffectlvsnias. Bowever, such oandttions do 
no t pre vail and are not UkXly within toe 
foreseeable future. 

We have only one potential enemy suf- 
flelently strong to worn us In toe sense 
at nanonal lurvlval. Imt la the Soviet 
Phion, 

the Sovtet is hot a great sea power and 
there le mmU proapaot of It heooming one. 
other than as this might he aoeompiished 
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through the operations of a huge submarine 
force. The really great strength of the So¬ 
viet Union is In Its army and its air force. 
It must be apparent even to the novice In 
world strategy that any assault upon the 
continental United States is almost cer¬ 
tain to be from the air. The shortest route 
from probable Soviet air bases is across the 
Arctic to the Pacific Northwest, the upper 
Great Lakes country, or the New ungiapd 
States. 

1 doubt If the Soviet Union now has any 
aircraft which can fiy a worth-while bomb¬ 
ing mission to the United States and re¬ 
turn to base, but I haven’t the least doubt 
they will have such craft In the near fu¬ 
ture. They can fiy such a mission now on 
a one-way basis, deliver their bombs, and 
land for capture or internment as the case 
might be. This assertion Is verified by Oen. 
Ho 3 rt Vandenberg, who stated In the Satur¬ 
day Evening Post of February 17.1961. that— 

“The Soviet Union, tot example, now has 
at least 450 planes that can strike our major 
population and Industrial centers from bases 
in the U. S. S. R.“ 

Thus, we find that the Great Lakes area 
has become one of our most exposed fron¬ 
tiers and any Idea that the national secu¬ 
rity can be enhanced by Increasing the den¬ 
sity of shipbuilding facilities therein, at the 
expense of less-exposed regions, should be 
abandoned as without foundation in fact. 

Additional shipbuilding and ship-repair 
facilities, other conditions permitting, would 
best enhance the national security by being 
situateu In the deep South, say a hundred 
miles up the Mississippi, up the St. John’s 
River In Florida, and in other spots similarly 
located with reference to exposed frontiers. 

Permit me to quote Vice Adm. Russell 
Willson before a Senate subcommittee hold¬ 
ing hearings on this St. Lawrence waterway 
project in 1947. Admiral Willson said: 

“In my opinion, the concept that this proj¬ 
ect would make a substantial contribution to 
national security by providing additional 
facilities for deep-sea vessels in a relatively 
secure area has been nullified by the recent 
and prospective developments In the field 
of warfare.” 

ZV. SHIPBUZLDXNO 

At the hearing above mentioned. Admiral 
Willson also said : 

“I see nothing In the warfare of the future 
to change the role which the Great Lakes 
shipyards played In the last war. They built 
510 small vessels up to and including escort 
vessels and submarines. Any additional ca¬ 
pacity could be used lor similar purposes, as 
this was only 12% percent of the number of 
these types of vessels built during the war.” 

And also: 

“Had I the decision I would think long 
and hard before I counted heavily on ship¬ 
building facilities for deep-water vessels on 
the Great Lakes, when all facilities there 
could be used many times over for equally 
necessary small vessels.” 

The fact Is that we now have many times 
the shipbuilding and ship-repair facilities 
needed in time of peace. We have so many 
yards that our west coast Is without a sin¬ 
gle large ship under construction—that 
yards stand empty from Canada to the Mex¬ 
ican border—^that others exist precariously 
on repair Jobs and on crumbs thrown by the 
Government as vessels are taken out of re¬ 
serve and restored to active service. 

Shipbuilding has become so scarce since 
World War n that mechanics and other ar- 
tlficers employed In the trade have scattered 
to the winds—obUged to turn their hands to 
any Job offering a living wage. Great yarda— 
such as Calshlp at Los Angeles and Oregon 
Ship at Portland—yards which In their hey¬ 
day delivered a Victory ship every 4 days— 
are dismantled as unneeded In the future. 

Yards on th*>> east coast and In the Gulf 
have been more fortunate than those in the 


West but. at times, these big establishments 
have been reduced to a single Job In hand. 

I quote from the 1960 annual report of 
the Shipbuilders Oounou of America: 

“The report of activities for the past year 
and the outlook for the Immediate future la 
not encouraging. 

“No contracts for naval vessels were placed 
with private shipyards since the last annual 
xoport In 1949 and no net/ contracts for 
xuval vessels are In sight. 

“The present and prospective activity In 
the Industry la not now sufficient In volume 
to maintain that di^ee of efficiency neces¬ 
sary to have an adequate core of shipbuild¬ 
ing and ship repairing know-how available 
to meet another emergency.” 

Facilities for expansion of shipbuilding 
on salt water coasts are tremendous as has 
been shown in the two World Wars. 

Great Lakes shipbuilders have done excel¬ 
lent work In the past on vessels which can 
be brought to the sea through existing out¬ 
lets. but. as previously stated, they produced 
only 12% percent of the smaller ships con¬ 
structed for the Navy during World War n. 
‘The need for these small vessels (mine 
sweepers, antisubmarine craft, picket and 
patrol boats, landing craft of various types) 
Is likely to be Just about unlimited in the 
event of another great war. 

I should strongly recoiAmend to the Great 
Lidces people that they put aside local pride 
and ambition and recognise that their most 
valuable contribution in any future war 
effort In this particular field Is In the ex¬ 
peditious and economical production of ships 
which can utilize present outlets to the sea. 

In concluding this section, I submit that. 
In my opinion, the argument that addition¬ 
al deep-water shipbuilding and ship-repair 
faclUtles In the Great Lakes would material¬ 
ly enhance the national security Is falla¬ 
cious. and that expendltxures of Federal funds 
to bring about the establishment of such 
facilities in the Great Lakes would be un¬ 
sound. uneconomical, and a travesty on the 
efforts of this Congress to hold the cost of 
national security to the lowest level con¬ 
sistent with the safety of the United States. 

V. CANALS 

The St. Lawrence seaway project Involves 
an extensive use of canals for ships passing 
from salt water to the Great Lakes. As a 
general rule, both owners and masters of 
large ships regard canals, more especially 
lock canals, with distrust and dislike due 
to the time required for passage and the 
very considerable risk of damage to the 
ships, the locks, or both. In view of this, 
canals for large vessels cannot expect to 
be successful financially unless they serve 
as an Indispensable link or are great time 
savers, for there is no place In Industry 
where the adage “time Is money” Is more 
applicable than In shipping. 

As a partial consequence of the above, es¬ 
timates of probable overseas world trade 
which would move through the waterway 
are quite likely to be exaggerated, and the 
adverse sentiments expressed by American 
steamship men In letters Inserted In the 
CoNORZBBioNAL Rbcobd of May 8, 1947, by 
Senator Overton, are likely to be more near¬ 
ly accurate than the estimates of propo¬ 
nents of the project. Even the most discern¬ 
ing man cannot say Just what trade will or 
will not utuize the waterway. It is not as 
simple as that. One can only surmise from 
a general knowledge of ships and seamen, 
of probable profits, of risks and delays In¬ 
volved. 

Canals are alike In many ways, and one 
such Is their actual cost as compared to 
preconstruction estimates. Each time the 
estimators are sure they are right. Each 
time they turn out to be wrong. This Is 
Just a human falling because even the best 
engineers are not omniscient and so are not 


able to fmesee costs for years ahead. Also 
they can’t foretell what legislators and poli¬ 
ticians may do in the construction period. 

Take these few figures from the Minority 
Report by Senator Lodcx In 1948 (80th Cong., 
Bept. No. 810, pt. 2): 



Estimates 

Actual costs 

. 

Wellsnd Canal_ 

$40,000,000 

16,000,000 

62,000,000 

$120,000,000 

83,000,000 

176,000,000 

Chicago drainage canal._ 

New York State barge 
canal_ 



Completed costs for these canals aver¬ 
aged 197.6 percent above the estimates. 

Of course, a considerable part of the St. 
Lawrence costs will be for dam construction. 
So let us take Senator Lodoe’s figures on 
dams: 



Estimates 

Actual costs 

DnnnovlIlA ..' 

$42,000,000 

11:1,000,000 

70,000,000 

$80,000,000 

150,0UU,(X)0 

116,000,000 

Coulee_................ 

Hoover_ 



Completed costs for these dams averaged 
57.7 percent above the estimates. 

When one carefully considers these statis¬ 
tics he Is quite likely to arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that the St. Lawrence waterway 
project will cost at least 100 percent more 
than current estimates. This is not said In 
a critical mood but rather in the spirit that 
we may better face the music now than In 
1968 or In 1966 when we have gone too far 
to reconsider. We have excellent engineers 
and estimators but, with minor errors for 
round numbers, human limitations seem to 
be expressed In the cold figures given above 
and I hold that the evidence is quite con¬ 
clusive. 

Here let me quote Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler. 
Chief of Engineers, before a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee on June 13, 1947: 

“With regard to your query as to what 
the actual cost of construction would be 
should the project be built within 7 years. 
It Is difficult to form an opinion. I believe 
we are now In the peak period of postwar 
construction cost levels. However, conjec¬ 
ture is dangerous and I cannot make a 
forecast.” 

In view of the Increase In costs during the 
last year or so, what a wise man General 
Wheeler was when he made that statement. 

The estimates presented by General Pick 
in his recent statement before this subcom¬ 
mittee covers 6 years Instead of 7. The 
estimated costs for the United States are 
$666,794,000. In the light of the above 
figures. It would appear that we can arrive 
at only a well-calculated guess of what the 
actual costs would be. 

VZ. LOCKS 

The basic purpose of a navigation look is 
to transfer a ship from one water level to 
another. 

The avowed purpose of the St. Lawrence 
locks Is to open the Great Lakes to deep¬ 
water shipping. 

The alleged reason why this great project 
should be undertaken now, In a time of 
deficit governmental fizzance, is the en¬ 
hancement of our national security through 
the assurance of a flow of Labrador ore suf¬ 
ficient to maintain an adequate supply of 
high-grade Iron ore for Great Lake furnaces. 

Our problem then is: 

Are Amerlcaizs Justified In placing major 
dependence for an adequate steel supply In 
time of war on a fiow of Iron ore which 
must pass through 16 widely scattered locks 
situated In territory decidedly vulnerable to 
ezzemy air attack? 
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The anew to that quwtlon tfbould. In 
xny opinion, ha a major faotor In tha eon- 
aldaratton of thla propoaad laglalatlon. 

Currant propoaala for tha St. Lawraaoa 
watarway anviaaga thraa aaotlona with looks 
for navigational purpoaaa, TiMaa ara: Wet¬ 
land Canal, lan^ 27.0 milaa with alght 
loclu having a normal lift of 827 fast; Inter¬ 
national Rapids Section, length 40 miles 
with three looks having a normal lift of 84 
feet: Canadian Section, length 08 miles with 
five locks having a normal lift of 138 feat. 

In aU» 10 looks having a normal lift of 
64^. feat. 

The standard lock dimensions ara to be 
In accord with those of existing WaUand 
Canal looks, that is. 800 feat by 80 feat by 
80 feat. 

vn. PANAMA CANAt. 

A comprehansiva study of canal vulner¬ 
ability to enemy attack has been made re¬ 
cently covering tha Panama Canal. We 
should be able to draw conclusions, both 
valuable and pertinent, from that study. 

In Public Law 280. the Seventy-ninth 
Congraae authorlmd tha Oovamor of tha 
Panama Canal to investigate tha means of 
increasing tha ciqiaoity and tha security of 
tb» Canal to meat future needs both as to 
Interoceanio commerce and as to the better¬ 
ment of the national defense. 

The Oovamor, in making his Investiga¬ 
tions. bad the services of a board of con- 
sulti^ engineers employed under his au¬ 
thority. These endears reviewed the 
studies made by him and concurred with 
his report which was transmitted to the 
Xightieth Congress on December 1. 1947. 

In his report, the Governor recommended 
what amounts to a new Panama canal at 
sea level at an initially estimated cost of 
82.488.000.000. and an estimated time of 
completion of 10 years. 

The Qovemor's report Is long and com- 
plioated but its main features have been 
summarlaed in the Ttansactions of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 1049, 
volume 114, by Col. James H. Stratton, 
United States Army, who was the supervis¬ 
ing engineer in the preparation of the 
report. 

Colonel Stratton writes: 

''Although no one can say what course 
Wmrld War n would have taken had the 
Japanese followed up Pearl Harbor (Hawaii) 
with an attack on the Panama Canal, it is 
now clear that the locks could have been 
destroyed and the canal emptied into the sea 
had an attack been made and the defenses 
penetrated. The development of larger 
bcnnbs and new weapons of both conven¬ 
tional and atomic types since Pearl Harbor 
leaves no doubt as to the vulnerability of 
the canal to enemy attack and sabotage.” 

And further— 

"It can be stated, however, that the lock 
canal cannot be made resistant either to 
atomic bombs or to modem conventional 
weapons. At best the protection that could 
be provided a lock canal would only increase 
the dllBcultles rendering it useless. « • • 
The lock type of canal, no matter how 
strongly constructed, would not Increase 
security to meet the needs of national de¬ 
fense.” 

Although I have been a consistent opp<y- 
nent of the sea-level project, as recom¬ 
mended by the Governor of the Panama 
Canal, my opposition has not been on the 
basis that the locks or other structures in 
the peeseat oanal can be made impregnable 
to severe damage by bombing or sabotage. 
Bather, it has been because of my belief that 
the alleged advantage in security of any 
practicable sea-level canal over the present 
lock-lake type* when reasonably protected 
and prepared to withstand attack, has not 
been sufllclently established to Jiistlfy the 
vast expenditure required to cha^ over to 


the sea-levei type. Xt Is my opinion that 
the sea-level oanel, as recommended by the 
fovamor. would cost the Amesloaa people 
in excels of 88.000,000,000 by the tiineofits 
completion and I have not, so far, been able 
to see that the addltlonel seeurtty afforded 
by the change would be worth that priee. 

However, I find myself in agreenMut with 
Oolenel fftratton. wlum he wittea: 

*The penetratimi of esnal defenses by 
rockets, guided mlsalles, or robot planes 
loaded with powerfu l oonvwitlonal or atomic 
explosives launched from the air, from ship 
or submarine at sea, or from a land base, 
must be accepted as a poaslbllity.” 

1 am. therefore, of the opinion that we 
must accept Colonel Stratton's s t a te m ent— 
Tt can be said, however, that the lock canal 
cannnot be made resistant either to atomlo 
bombs or to modem conventional weapons— 
as a reasonable premise, in fact, as a decla¬ 
ration of the very best technical knowledge 
available along these lines at the present 
time.” 

vm. St. tAwssMos sauAKurr 

As the alleged reason for undertaking this 
project now is to assure Great Lakes fur¬ 
naces of an adequate fiow of high-grade 
iron ore In event of hostilities, and as it Is 
maintained that a considerable part of this 
ore must come from Labrador m the pro¬ 
posed waterway, then real lack of security 
of locks, dams, or other vital waterway struc¬ 
tures. will destroy the reasonable assurance 
of that Labrador ore supply and thus elimi¬ 
nate the basic reason for enactment of this 
legislation. 

Just how reliable will the St. Lawrence 
waterway be In event of war with the Soviet 
Union? 

consider here a few extracts from General 
Vandenberg’s article in the Saturday Evening 
Post: 

”The American people must reallM it is 
Impossible to amass or invent an absolute, 
impregnable defense against bombing at¬ 
tacks by a strong, determined enemy. 

"Should war come, we can expect to destroy 
not more than 80 percent of the planes mak¬ 
ing an attack In strength on the United 
States before their bombing missions are 
accomplished. 

"Even If we had many more interceptor 
planes and^ antiaircraft guns and a radar 
screen that* blanketed all approaches to our 
boundaries, a predictable 70 percent of the 
enemy's planes would penetrate our defenses 
despite the extraordinary valor and skill of 
our pilots. 

"The bleak and blunt evidence of the last 
war proved conclusively that no bombing 
attack mounted In suffloient strength by the 
Americans, British, or Germans ever was 
turned back by the most strenuous defen¬ 
sive action. The offensive always has a 
crushing advantage in aerial warfare, and 
there is no prosp^ that the balence will 
change In the fmeseeable future.” 

And now for a few expressions of opinion 
by Maj. Gen. Follette Bradley, United BUtes 
Army, retired, before the Senate subcommit¬ 
tee holding hearingi on this same subject 
In 1947: 

”Th8 Bt. Lawrence seaway and power proj¬ 
ect now lies in the moot eqxised and vulner¬ 
able part of continental United States except 
Alaska. 

"The reU question is: Can the project 
with its 40 Ibcks, more or less, and Its pro¬ 
posed dams and powerhouses be defended 
against enemy air attacks? I answer cate¬ 
gorically. Ho'.” 

Just recall, please, pertinent extracts from 
the Governor's repm: 

Tt can be stated, however, that the lock 
canal cannot be made Mstant eltlier to 
atomic bmnbo or to modem conventional 
weapons 

The lock type of canal, no matter how 
strongly constructed, would not increase se- 


curlty to meet the needs of national de¬ 
fense.” 

There w<e have the odd. hard facts from 
men who are trained at puhUo expense to 
know what destructive forces locka and dams 
may be exp e cte d to resist. And these gen- 
Aiiiiian ”the ostial osnnot bs ****^ 
reslBtant to atomic bombs or modem con¬ 
ventional weapons.” 

Zb It posslblA to present more blasting and 
conclusive evidence that the proposed water¬ 
way cannot be made a secure link in the 
system of national defense? 

Thus, I believe we have arrived at answers 
to the several questions prevtously pro¬ 
pounded. 

Question. Can enemy attack infiiot sufll- 
cient damage of the propoasd waterway to 
stop the flow of Iron ore from Labrador for 
an extended time? 

Answer. Asbuming the enemy to be of the 
strength and location of the Boviet Unioi>— 
most decidedly, yes. 

Question. Just how reliable will the pro¬ 
posal Bt. Lawrence waterway be in the event 
of war with the Soviet Union. 

Answer. Thoroughly unreliable. 

Question. Are Americans Justified in jdao- 
ing major dependence for an adequate steel 
simply in time of war on a flow at iron ore 
which must pass through 16 widely-scattered 
locka altuated in territory decidedly vulner¬ 
able to enemy air attack? 

Answer. Emphaticaliy. no. 

We arrive, therefore, at the eonclualon that 
the American people should reject as detri¬ 
mental to the public safety the claim that 
the construction of the Bt. Lawrence water- 
vray project would greatly enhance the na¬ 
tional security by providing an adequate and 
dependable flow of high-grade iron ore from 
Labrador sources. 

rx. nosASLK ovxasxAS-oaxAT unis SHnwmo 

Proponents' claim is that the provision 
of a 27-foot waterway Into the Great Lakes 
would result in the establishment of a con¬ 
siderable overseas Great Lakes shipping. This 
claim deserves careful consideration. 

At present there is a 14-foot channel into 
the Great Lakes. As far as I know, not one 
single Amerloan-flag ship la utillaing that 
channel in regular trade, and there Is no 
change in prospect. 

I quote from the statement of Ifr. Harry O. 
Brockel. director. Port of Ullwaukee Oom- 
mission, before this subcommittee, in 1980: 

"This trade went into eclipse for several 
decades, but was briskly revised after World 
War L when European shipowners sought 
new trade routes. The Bt. Lawrence gate¬ 
way, neglected by American shipping inter¬ 
ests, was recognlaed as a new shipplaig artery 
by European shipowners. British and Scan¬ 
dinavian tramp vessels able to carry about 
1,800 tons of cargo on the 14-foot draft of 
the St. Lawrence canals were chartered to 
haul bulk cargo between European ports and 
the Great Lakes.” 

The uninformed, reading this statement, 
would conclude that our American ship¬ 
owners Just neglected their opportunlties~- 
their responsibilities to the American peo¬ 
ple—and so let this trade go by default to 
the forelpierB. I doubt if Mr. Brockel had 
any intoitlon of conveying this impression 
but. to me, it seems to do so, and I want to 
go on record as of the btUet that such an 
idea Is entirely erroneous. American ahip- 
ownere Just couldn't make a suooesB of that 
Bhippiag. Their expenses for ship eonstme- 
tlon and operation were so high that the 
buslneas went to foreigners whoae ships and 
labor cost less than similar items under the 
Amencaa flag. 

Zn my dealings with American ship owners 
and oper a tors; Z have found thsm to be 
vaitlisr keen businessmen, fully alive to their 
vesponslbllittes to the public, both as Indi¬ 
viduals and as a Ration, but, nevertheless. 
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obliged to meet tbelr pairroUe, expenaes. 
and taxei. 

According to figures Just furnished to me 
by the National Federation of American 
Shipping, only lis Amerlcan-flag vessels 
out of our 1.177 privately owned ships, as 
of January 1. 1951. draw 26 feet or less at 
full load. Only 94 such vessels draw 24 feet 
or less at full load. 

A 27-foot channel would be usable, then, 
for only about 9.7 percent of these ships 
even if one were willing to take the consid¬ 
erable risk of having only a trifle more than 
1 foot of fresh water under the keel of ships 
drawing 25 feet in salt water. Only 8 per¬ 
cent would come within the more reasonable 
category of drawing 24 feet or less. 

I realize that ships do not always sail 
at full load, and I have read Admiral Coch¬ 
rane’s statement and statistics covering pos¬ 
sible utilization of the waterway by par¬ 
tially-loaded American-flag ships which 
could, in many Instances, load to full dis¬ 
placement after reaching deep water. I be¬ 
lieve this statement may lead one to be 
overoptimlstic. 1 think it tends to make 
the listener accept the possible traffic as a 
somewhat sure-flre Indicator of probable 
traffic, whereas 1 am of the opinion that the 
normal need of topping off in cargo, fuel, 
anJ supplies, will score heavily against any 
extensive use of the proposed waterway un¬ 
der these conditions. 

A knowledge of the history of the Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine leads me to believe 
that such shipping as would use the 27-foot 
channel Into the Great Lakes for regular 
service would be almost 100-percent foreign 
flag. With current costs of American-built 
ships and American labor, 1 do not see how 
It could be profitable for our ships to com¬ 
pete in this foreign trade. Neither can I 
see shipping of any volume between Great 
Lakes ports and ocean ports of the United 
States, as the length of the voyage, terminal 
charges, stevedoring, and so forth, would 
likely make such a service unprofitable. 

For years I have fought steadily to keep 
American-flag merchant vessels on the seas 
and to prevent our seamen and engineers 
from being displaced by foreigners working 
for wages entirely too low for a decent stand¬ 
ard of American living. 

I have made this fight with full appre¬ 
ciation of the fact that foreign-flag vessels 
can carry the goods cheaper than Americans, 
and just as efficiently, and that transporta¬ 
tion might be somewhat less expensive if 
foreigners were allowed a clear field in the 
water-borne trade. But America has not 
reached its present position of the world’s 
greatest nation by utilizing the cheapest of 
everything as we go along. We protect our 
farmers, our manufacturers, and many of our 
basic industries. We permit and encourage 
labor unions so the working man may re¬ 
ceive a fair return for his toll. We do not 
allow the foreigner to engage In coastwise 
commerce and we have extended this rule to 
include Puerto Rico, Alaska, and the Hawai¬ 
ian Islands. We encourage and protect es¬ 
sential trade-route ocean shipping by means 
of subsidies. We do these things because we 
have learned by experience that the beet In¬ 
terests of all of us are served thereby. 

Over the years we have built up a huge 
transportation system to care for the Great 
Lakes region. That system Includes Im¬ 
mense facilities in the way of ships. raUroads, 
terminal set-ups, canals, and a thousand and 
one other things. It Is operating satisfac¬ 
torily, generally speaking, with American 
labor, American capital, and American equip¬ 
ment. It may not operate as cheaply as 
could be expected If foreigners took over. 
It may not be quite as economical to some 
of the particular interests In the Great Lakes 
region and contiguous States as a foreign 


set-up would be. But. when one thinks of 
the Nation as a whole, of the average tax¬ 
payer from Maine to California, it is my 
opinion that the present arrangement Is 
more economical than one which would re¬ 
sult from the enactment of this legislation, 
and that It should not be scrapped either for 
the benefit of the relatively few Americans 
who would profit therefrom or of the foreign 
shipping which might prosper by taking over 
In this internal economy of the United 
States. 

X. BUMUAXT 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, as a summary of 
my statement, these conclusions: 

(a) The Great Lakes area has become one 
of our frontiers most exposed to enemy at¬ 
tack. 

(b) Additional Great Lakes shipbuilding 
and ship-repair facilities for large deep-water 
ships are unnecessary either in peace or war. 

(c) War shipbuilding In the Great Lakes 
should be restricted to local needs and to 
such other vessels as can reach the sea 
through current outlets. 

(d) The argument that deep-water ship¬ 
building and ship-repair facilities in the 
Great Lakes would materially enhance the 
national security Is fallacious. 

(e) Previous experiences Indicate that the 
actual cost of the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway may well exceed current estimates 
by 100 percent. 

(f) An impregnable defense against deter¬ 
mined air attack has not so far been achieved 
and there is nothing to indicate that it will 
be achieved. 

(g) A lock canal cannot be made “resistant 
either to atomic bombs or to modern con¬ 
ventional weapons.’’ 

(h) Enemy attack can, and likely would, 
seriously damage the proposed waterway and 
thus block ship transits for an undetermined 
time. 

(1) America is not justified in placing de¬ 
pendence for a reliable ore supply in time of 
war on the proposed waterway. 

(j) Such overseas trade as xnlght develop 
through a 27-foot channel would likely be 
100 percent in foreign bottoms. 

(k) The present set-up fur Great Lakes 
region transportation is more economical to 
the average taxpayer of the Nation than 
would be the case if this proposed legislation 
were enacted. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that 
this proposal for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway should not be enacted. 


Dismitial of General MacArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS 

or NZW TOXK 

IN IRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I view with alarm the increas- 
power being assumed by the Presi¬ 
dent over the military affairs of our Na¬ 
tion as shown in the summary dismissal 
of our outstanding military-government 
leader in Korea, Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

It is in the same category with Tru¬ 
man’s vicious letters to some other peo¬ 
ple who have been brave enough to face 
his personal wrath by giving honest con¬ 
structive criticism of our Executive. 


It is my humble opinion that this Na¬ 
tion does not have any other person who 
Is so well versed in the physical, eco¬ 
nomic. and financial situation among the 
peoples of the Far East, and the loss of 
General MacArthur from our staff will 
greatly weaken our position among the 
members of the United Nations. 

This action on the part of our Chief 
Executive in his role as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces is a stunning 
blow to my optimism which I have felt 
about the Korean situation during the 
past few weeks. 


Questionnaire on Current Issues 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KEN REGAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker. I have 
recently returned from a brief trip, dur¬ 
ing our Easter recess, to my congres¬ 
sional district of west Texas, which in¬ 
cludes the city of El Paso. 

Many fine, patriotic Americans of 
pioneer stock make their homes in El 
Paso and throughout my area and they 
are gravely concerned with the course of 
events, in our country; the many real 
and nonessential services dispensed by 
our Government; the aid being given to 
European countries and peoples; our 
many costly bureaus and the huge num¬ 
ber of governmental employees, now ex¬ 
ceeding 2,000,000 persons; our huge na¬ 
tional debt and our constantly increasing 
tax burden. 

Recently, one of our businessmen. 
Norman L. Casner, Jr., president of the 
Casner Motor Co., of El Paso, became so 
concerned that he sought the views of 
the citizens of that area through pub¬ 
lishing a comprehensive questionnaire in 
the daily newspapers, the space for 
which he paid regular advertising rates. 

It is my opinion that the membership 
will be interested in the views as ex¬ 
pressed in the prelimindry returns as 
they bear on matters now before Con¬ 
gress, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be published in the Congressional 
Record today at the close of these 
remarks: 

Casnbb Motor Co., Inc., 

El Paso, Tex,, March 26, 1951. 

To the United States Congressional Delega¬ 
tion of Texas, Washington, D. C.: 

Gentlemen: We have in our files over 8,000 
signed ballots concerning the matters listed 
below. For your information and guidance 
we respectfully submit the tabulated results 
of these ballots: 

1. Are you for or against oiu: representa¬ 
tives taking action right now. to eliminate 
the waste, the unnecessary jobs. Inefficiency, 
and extravagance within each major depart-, 
ment of our Government? 

A. For, 2,970—99 percent. 

B. Against. 20—six-tenths of 1 percent. 

C. No opinion. 11—four-tenths of 1 per¬ 
cent. 
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2. Do you fhlnk our Oovemment thould 
■top giving and landing money and mate- 
rlato. other than military material, to foreign 
countries, until we can do ao with a reason* 
able tax load, and a diminishing national 
debt? 

A. Yes, 2,793—03.1 percent. 

B. No, 163—3.1 percent. 

C. No opinion, 86—1.8 percent. 

8. Do you think our representatives should 
take action to correct legislation that re¬ 
quires our Government to buy farm prod¬ 
ucts and other commodities in huge, un¬ 
usable and unsalable quantities, with tax¬ 
payers* money? 

A. Yes, 2,906—96.9 percent. 

B. No. 58—1.9 percent. 

C. No opinion, 37—1.2 percent. 

4. Are you for or against admitting Bed 
China into the United Nations? 

A. For, 162—0.4 percent. 

B. Against, 2,722—90.7 percent. 

C. No opinion, 117—8.9 percent 

6. Are you for or against legislation that 
will prevent the President from ever again 
committing our Nation to undeclared war, 
or to any other unusual foreign duty, with¬ 
out consent of Congress or congressional 
committee? 

A. For, 2,613, 88.8 percent. 

B. Against. 861, 12 percent. 

C. No opinion, 127, 4.2 percent. 

8. Do you think the UN should impose an 
embargo and blockade against the Chinese 
mainland, and encourage Chlang Kai-shek 
with moral and material support against the 
communists? 

A. Yea. 2.766—97.8 percent. 

B. No, 81—2.7 percent. 

C. No opinion, 166-4.6 percent. 

7. Do you think our State Department 
needs a ‘‘good overhauling*’ beginning at the 
top? 

A. Yes. 2,797—93.2 percent. 

B. No, 64—2.1 percent. 

C. No opinion, 140—4.7 percent. 

8. Are you for or against legislation to stop 
all trade, direct or indirect, with Russia, and 
forbid entry of people, ships, and goods from 
Communist dominated countries, into this 
country? 

A. For. 2.764—92.1 percent. 

B. Against. 110—8.7 percent. 

C. No cq;>inion, 127—4.2 percent. 

9. Are you for or against an immediate 
and all Inclusive clean-out of Communists 
and *‘Feilow Travelers’*, from every depart¬ 
ment of the Oovemment, and atr-Ught steps 
taken to keep them out? 

A. For, 2,942—98.0 percent. 

B. Against, 26—eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

C. No opinion, 34—1.1 percent. 

10. Are you for or against sending a large 
standing army to Europe? 

A. For. 810—27 percent. 

B. Against. 1,688—64.4 percent. 

C. No opinion, 668—18.6 percent. 

We will be very glad to forward these bal¬ 
lots to any responsible party requesting 
them. Otherwise, we shall retain them in 
our file for a reasonable length of time be¬ 
fore disposing of them. 

Very respectfully yours, 

NOSSIAN L. CjMtJOt, . 

President. 

SouoiASs, Douglas, Olivcs ft Hvcms, 

El Paso, Tex,, March 28,1981. 
Ur. N. L. Cashxi, 

Oaener Motor Co., Inc., 

Ml Paso, Tex, 

l^Ax Uk. Casnis: We have counted the 
ballots submitted to us as at March 27,1961, 
and we hereby certify that there were 8,001 
ballots. 

Douglass, DotoiAS, OLXvsa ft Huon, 

By R. A. Douglas. 
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EXTSaVSlON OP REBIARKS 

HON. CUNTONP. ANDERSON 

or NSW lixxico 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednetday, April 11 ilegialdtive day of 
Monday, March 26), 19S1 

Mr. ANDERSON. Bir. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcosd a letter I 
have, written by Mr. Charles S. Wilson, 
Director of Defense Mobilization, re¬ 
garding the price of lead. 

niere being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcoid, 
as follows: 

APxn. 6.1961, 

Mr. Cbablbs E. WuAOif, 

Director of Defense MoWixaiion, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DBAS Ms. Wilson: X noticed in the Wall 
Street Journal of last Wednesday that the 
British Ministry of Supply has raised the 
price of lead to 20 cents a pound and the 
price of sine to 20 cents per pound, ah in¬ 
crease of 8 cents. The British Ministry of 
Supply does all the buying and selUng of 
metals in Great Britain. Our ceiling price is 
17V& cents. Bast St. Louis, for ainc, and, in 
lead. I find there is a two-^ce ceiling recog- 
nlaed, that is. 17 cents per pound. New York, 
for lead mined in my own State of New Mex¬ 
ico. and 18)4 cents. New York, for lead mined 
in Mexico. Peru. Canada, and elsewhere and 
imported into the United States. So far as I 
can ascertain this discriminatory two-price 
system in lead has not been duplicated in 
other commodities. 1 understand that the 
volume of foreign iMd being sold at the 18)4 
cent level Is roughly the same as the volume 
of domestic lead sold at the 17-cent level. It 
seems to me manifestly unfair to all the lead 
miners in the United States for them not to 
be able to receive the same price for their 
product as manufacturers are wiUing and 
permitted to pay for lead of foreign orl^n. 

If a two-price celling is to be permitted for 
lead there should Togimdly be two prices for 
storage batteries, white lead paint, Ethyl 
gasoline, plumbing goods, and other articles 
made from lead. I am wondering how the 
OOce of Price Stabilisation prop o s es to fa¬ 
cilitate the flow of such lead ores and pig 
lead from foreign countries, which we need 
to supplement our domestic supply, when the 
celling prices here are now at least ,8 cents 
below the market in Bi^(land. Obviously. 
England and European countries will be able 
to outbid us and draw any Mexioan, Cana¬ 
dian, and other lead they might need at the 
20 cent price. Inasmuch as the tremendous 
volume of lead now consumed in the United 
States, about 1A60,000 tons per year, requires 
the importation of a certain amount of for¬ 
eign lead, our domestic civilian and defense 
production will suffer unless the Govern¬ 
ment agencies quickly make up their minds 
as to how they are going to xeoonoile a low 
domestic price for lead with a higher foreign 
price, either throu^ Oovemment purchases 
at a high price and disposal here at the 
ceiling price, or raising the domestic inloe 
to the world level. During the last war 
premiums were paid to stimulate domestie 
production. In view of the high world price 
of lead today premiums should not be neces¬ 
sary if the miners get the benefit of the 
world market, or its equivalent. 

I know from my own experience that the 
prospectors and miners in my own State of 
NewMexiC' generally do not know very much 


about the world picture in the metal mar¬ 
kets. They merely read the metal quotations 
in their local papers and, unfortunately, the 
only price quoted nowadays is the ceiling 
twice of 17 cents. X doubt if very many of 
them know that the world market is now 
far above this quotation. They get very 
little eatlsfaeticn out of technical diseus- 
sione of world trade and a world fight against 
Ittfiatlon. Thsy have payrolls to mset and 
money it what they need to meet them. 

X take it that Great Britain is just as much 
concerned with infiation as we ere. if that 
n.tion le apparently prepared to pay 20 
cents per pound for its lead, X ehould think 
we could do likewise. What answer can X 
give to lead produoem in New Mexico? 

In any event, the two-prioe celling tor lead 
is inexcusable and should he abandoned 
■peedUy. 

Sincerely yours, 

CkiiirroN P. Ahobsson. 


Propoied AmtBdniOBt of Defesst 
Prodaclios Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. BURNET R.MATBANK 

or SOUTH OASOLXMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UN I TE D STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 28), 1951 

Mr. MATBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricohd a statement 
I have prepared regarding hearings by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur¬ 
rency on the proposed amendments to 
the Defense Production Act. 

There bidng no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rboobd, as follows: 

HxABmee on Dbfinss PwmucnoN Act 

In view of the statement made this after¬ 
noon by the majority leader, Senator McPas- 
LAND, urging Mr. Charles E. Wilson and the 
heads of the defense mobilization agencies 
to speed up their work on recommended 
amendments to the Defense Production Act, 
X am glad to make known the decisions of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit¬ 
tee which met early this afternoon. 

The committee will begin consideration of 
an extension of the Defense Production Act 
end any amendments to the act on Tuesday, 
May 1, and will continue through Friday, 
May 28. The committee will meet daUy. 
Monday throusb Friday. 

In view of the fact that several titles of 
the Defense Production Act and the Rent 
Control Act expire on June 80, it will he neo- 
eesery for the comxnlttee to complete its 
hearings not later than May 25 in order to 
have the bill before the Senate in June. 

Realizing the tremendous interest In this 
legislation, the committee has further in¬ 
structed me, as cha irm a n , to limit oral testi¬ 
mony during these hearings to representa¬ 
tives of major national organizations who 
wiU he able, to r e p reee n t the various segments 
of the national economy. X want to make it 
plain that, while we will not be able during 
the remaining time to hear each Individual, 
the oosomittee wUl welcome any written 
statement which may be filed for the benefit 
of the members during their consideration 
of this legislation. 

The committee bad previously agreed that 
any eztension of Federal rent control would 
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oonildered In oonjunotlon with the hew 
ings on that portion of the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Act relating to authority for general 
economic controls. 

The committee also agreed that any re- 
Quest to testify during these hearings must 
be filed not later than Wednesday, April 25, 
in order that the committee may determine 
the order of appearance for the witnesses 
who will open the hearings the following 


Ealing German Control! 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

or MOaXH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, Aprtl 11 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. LANQER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Easing Gterman Controls.** 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Easing German Controls 

The common defense of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity has been additionally strengthened 
by the latest Anglo-French-Amerlcan relaxa¬ 
tion of controls on West Germany’s Indus¬ 
trial production. The Buhr->"the work¬ 
shop of Europe”—will now be rid of many 
former restraints, and Its stepped-up out¬ 
put, In addition to promoting the country’s 
Internal economic health, cannot fall to 
contribute significantly to the free world's 
effort to counter the threat of Red aggres¬ 
sion. 

As agreed upon by the three-power Allied 
High Commission, the relaxation covers a 
wide and varied field of productive enter¬ 
prise. Among other things. It removes all 
limitations on the size and speed of the 
merchant ships that the Germans are ca¬ 
pable of building, and It permits them to 
resume the manufacture of synthetic oil and 
rubber. Further, It autho.'lzeB them to make 
ball bearings, primary aluminum, electronic 
tubes of different kinds, certain types of 
machine tools and similar items heretofore 
prohibited or rigidly restricted. Finally, It 
provides that the present celling on their 
steel output (11,000,000 tons yearly) may 
be lifted to help build the defenses of West- 
ein Europe. 

The only thing still subject to strict 
limitations and outright prohibitions la 
West German production of a military na¬ 
ture. A special three-power Allied law con¬ 
tinues to apply against atomic activity, and 
other controls remain In force against the 
manufacture of aircraft, certain electronic 
equipment and weapons In general. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the new Anglo- 
French-Amerlcan agreement makes allow¬ 
ance for the possibility of granting licenses 
to companies in the Ruhr and elsewhere to 
turn out armaments or related Items when, 
as and If such output Is found to be desir¬ 
able or necessary to bulwark the security of 
the Atlantic community as a whole. 

All this Is a far cry from the time when 
some people saw wisdom In the so-called 
Morgenthau plan. That political and eco¬ 
nomic absurdity would have done violence 
to all the laws of nature with a program 
designed to reduce the Germans to a com¬ 


pletely deindustrialised nation of farmers. 
But the character of Soviet policy, If not 
simple sanity, soon demonstrated how such 
"pastorallzatlon" could have ended only In 
a Western catastrophe. Our Allied relaxa¬ 
tion of controls represents a common-sense 
recognition of the fact that Germany’s pro¬ 
ductive capacity Is of prime Importance to 
the defense of freedom. 


Poithnmoas DecoralioB of Corp. Bobby 
Smith, of AnderiOB, S. C. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OUN D. JOHNSTON 

or SOXTTB CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South CaroUna. 
Mr. President. I have before me an ed¬ 
itorial which appeared in the Anderson 
(S. C.) Independent on April 5.1951. It 
Is an open letter to the United Nations 
concerning the presentation posthu¬ 
mously of the Distinguished Service 
Cross to Corp. Bobby Smith, of Anderson, 
S. C., who gave his life in Korea. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Open Letter to the United Nations Con¬ 
cerning THE Late Corp. Bobby Smith 
United Nations, 

Lake Success, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs: We have Just learned that the 
United States Army’s General Hodge Is com¬ 
ing to Anderson April 12 to present the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross to Corp. Bobby 
Smith, of Anderson. 

Corporal Smith will not be here to receive 
the medal. Corporal Smith is dead. 

The medal will be awarded, as they say. 
posthumously. It will be given to Bobby’s 
parents, who live at No. 5, Bailey Street, in 
the pleasant Equinox community. 

The medal is In recognition of Corporal 
Smith’s devotion to duty, and to his willing¬ 
ness to sacrifice above and beyond the call 
of duty. 

He la one of many heroes, living and dead, 
whose courage nourished on the good South 
Carolina air hereabouts and whose love of 
country springs from a long line of patriots 
who have fought In all our wars, from the 
Revolution forward. 

Corporal Smith Is not the first Anderson 
County boy to breathe his last In Korea, nor 
will he be the last. 

All of us realize that men are going to be 
killed when there is war and the families of 
those who are on the battle lines steel them¬ 
selves dally against bad news, the mean¬ 
while praying that the fateful telegrams 
will not come. 

Many such telegrams came to Anderson 
during the last war, gentlemen. Too many 
have come this time. 

It Is bad enough when the alms of the war 
•re clear. It is much worse when those alms 
•re confused, falterlx^, and uncertain as they 
•re today. 

We would like to think that when Corporal 
Smith fell he was convinced that he was 
dying for his country, and that his sacrifice 
would contribute In some effective way to 
eventual peace on earth. 


It Is fitting and proper that a high gen¬ 
eral should come to our city bearing a medal 
for Corp. Bobby Smith, thiu assuring that 
this soldier will be remembered always in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

But. gentlemen— 

The list of Bobby Smiths Is growing every 
hour while you so-called diplomats chatter 
away Inanely, sidestepping the cold facts, 
dodging the Issues, and generally putting on 
as cowardly a display as has ever disgraced 
the pages of human history. 

You sit there In the security of lushly fur¬ 
nished meeting rooms fearing to show leader¬ 
ship, backing away from challenging all-out 
the aggression which brought Bobby Smith 
and others like him to their untimely graves. 

You backbite General MacArthur and 
others who are trying to bring the killing 
to an end. You want to gag those who would 
tell the truth about Korea. 

It Is understandable that you would gag 
MacArthur. Every time he opens his mouth 
and says anything about ending the Korean 
War he puts the UN on the spot. 

Every day you procrastinate you are build¬ 
ing higher the fire of demand that Mac¬ 
Arthur be brought home and allowed to tell 
the people the truth. 

People want to know why the war Is being 
dragged out, they want to know why the kill¬ 
ing continues, and the demand will mount 
in coming days when and If the Chinese 
Reds launch their threatened offensive which 
may result In the greatest blood-letting of 
the war thus far. 

People want to.hear from the White House, 
too. It’s time for the American voice In UN 
to be heard a lot louder than ever before. 
There has been too much pussyfooting, too 
much fear of stepping on toes, too much 
regard for the next election and not enough 
for the lives of American men. 

The life of one "Bobby" Smith Is too high 
a price to pay to keep your shabbily operat¬ 
ing organization alive If you can offer no 
more than you have to date. 

There was a day, gentlemen, when the UN 
was looked upon as the hope of the world. 
You have succeeded only in killing thou¬ 
sands of American "Bobby" Smiths, and you 
can't or won’t say why. 

Ours Is the voice of one newspaper In what 
you striped-pants boys sarcastically refer to 
as the hinterland, but we’ve got millions of 
cousins throughout the land who are In 
chorus with us. 

Pay heed, gentlemen, lest that chorus 
mount In volume until It blows down the 
hypocritical house of straw In which you 
cower, paralyzed by fear, and shamed by the 
deeds of valor of Cpl. "Bobby" Smith and 
his comrades In arms. 

The Independent. 


All Undemocratic Ruling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C.0STERTAG 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Insert in thfi Congressional Record, the 
following news story carried by news¬ 
papers in the Forty-first Congressional 
District. New York, bearing on the Presi¬ 
dent’s recent executive order exempting 
college students with certain scholastio 
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ratings from the draft. The news story, 
datdined Batavia. N. Y.. April B. follows: 

PrwUle&t Truman'* recent Kxecuttve order 
exempting college atudenta with O rattnge 
from the draft wae attacked here todi^f' by 
former Senator Jamea W. Wadaworth. who 
aald he waa “aghast" at Its impllcatlona. 
Speaking over station WBTA as a guest on 
Gongreaeman Haaotn c. Osxsxtao’b weekly 
radio program, the former Representative 
from the Forty-first XUatrlct expressed the 
hope that widemxread opposition to this 
order would be registered throughout the 
country, and that it would be heard. 

The President's order says, in effect, ac¬ 
cording to Senator Wadsworth, “that if you 
attain a rating of 70 percent you need not 
serve your country, but if you obtain a rating 
of only 69 percent, you must go into the fox¬ 
holes." 

"1 don't like it." he said. “1 don’t be¬ 
lieve the Armed Forces should be made up 
of men who don’t stand high in school. 
They should be made up men of every 
conceivable rating in school." 

Senator Wadsworth said he favored defer¬ 
ment of certain students who are being 
trained in science, engineering, electronicB, 
etc., but objected to the blanket use of a 
"C" fating for deferments. 

Goagreasman OsxnrAO, concurring in these 
views, ccnoamented that the deferment of 
draftees on the basis of brains rather than 
character or military requirements is both 
unsound and undemocratic. 


CsBCfistrstioB of Power is the Federal 
GoverancBt 


EXTENSION OF REliCARKS 

HON. ANDREW F. SOfOEPPEL 

or xaifSAS 

IN THB 8SNATB OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26K 1951 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
last week end I returned to Kansas for 
a few days. While in Topeka I visited 
with a former colleague and distin¬ 
guished Member of this body. Senator 
Arthur Capper, who retains his interest 
in public affairs, as is evidenced by his 
broadcast of April 8. 1951. from Station 
WIBW, Topeka, Kans. 

1 ask unanimous consent that the 
text of Senator Capper’s broadcast be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 
because the former Senator gives a 
timely warning on what is going on in 
the grab for power within our Govern¬ 
ment. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Capper Bats—IKcseasiwgi.t Dzstdxbxd bt 

Grab poe Powbe Wxnmf Oansanaan 

A post card from a Mr. J. K. Leiser of 
Hartford. Kans.. indicates that I did not 
cover quite enough territcory a few Sundays 
ago when 1 discussed socialism and com¬ 
munism. and attempted to define the same. 
That was in answer to a letter from Mm. 
B. F. Davis, of NeodeSha. Kans. 

Mr. Lsiasr wants me to define also fas¬ 
cism. and express my cnlnion on fascism. 

Wall, the best definition, and most easily 
understood, Is that faadsm la sooiaUsm ef¬ 
fected through the corporation. 

That Is, fascism is that form of socialism- 
abolition of private property—in which the 


Socialist state le operated Utraiii^ eorpora- 
ttons. either govamment owned or govern¬ 
ment controlled. 

Most recent example, of course, was fur- 
nishad by MumoUnl'a ao-eaUad eorporata 
state. 

As z believe Z pointsd out 9 weeks ago, 
nf>wi«nMn<«m and aodollsm hold **>t« in com¬ 
mon. by definition: 

CoDomunlsm: The opposite of the system 
of private proper^. 

Socialism: A state or system in which there 
is no private property. 

To which 1 now add— 

Fascism: Socialism (or the Socialist state) 
accomphahed and operated through the cor¬ 
poration. 

Tou will notice Giat what we call Rus¬ 
sian communism in reality la state social¬ 
ism. That Soviet Russia takes this same 
view is evldenosd by the cfilolal name, the 
Union of Soviet Sociallet B^nibUos. 

Tou may remember alao that the word 
Nasi in common usage a few years ago, is 
an abbreviation of national (or state) so¬ 
cialism. 

All four isms—communism, sodallam. 
naEiism, and fascism—are forms of the tame 
concept of govemmmit and the xelationtdilp 
between government and the Individual. 

What we now see In Britain is the spec¬ 
tacle of stete soclallam maequeradlng as a 
labor govenunent. 

When the United States withdraws—per¬ 
haps 1 ahoxdd say If and when the United 
States withdraws—its financial and other 
forms of economic sumiort from the British 
Labor government, the odds strongly are 
that Britain wtu have to become openly a 
Socialist state. 

Whether you boldly call the onion an 
onion, or try to kid yourself and others by 
calling the onion a rose, you still get the 
smell of the onion Instead of the scent of 
the rose. 

Returning from the realm of poesy to tbs 
starkness of tact. 

In the Socialist state—whether you call it 
by that title, or call it the Oommunlat state, 
the Fascist state, the garrison state, or the 
police state—the outstanding feature of that 
state is that the government is everything, 
all-powerful; the Individual Is nothing, pow¬ 
erless. 

As one Frank Chordorov. a classle econo¬ 
mist who also is able to write, put it in one 
of his articles in Human Bventa weekly 
pamphlet recently: 

"Any course that tends to Increase the 
power of govenunent must deplete the power 
of the individual." 

I say to you, and I should ponder that 
statement well, my friends, and very sen- 
oualy and thoughtfully— 

"Any course that tends to increase the 
power of government must deplete the power 
of the Individual." 

That is why some of us. for some time, 
have become increasingly disturbed by what 
might be termed the "grab for power" in 
government. 

This grab for power has not been Just in 
the Federal Government in Waohlngton. It 
has been evident in State eapltols; in mu¬ 
nicipal governments—city counoUs and 
commissions and managers; in school boards; 
throughout Government bureaus and 
agencies. 

And Bomeover, this irnB lor power Is not 
Just power in government and power over 
patronage. 

The grab Includes the grab for power over 
imsinees: over agriculture: ovw Industry; 
over money and credit; over electrical power, 
transportation and oommuntoations; down 
the road, power over labor—after using arro¬ 
gant but Rbort-aigbtad labor leaders to 
oentar all pofwar In a fovanuBsnt which ttaais 
anticipate they can control, forever and a 
day; and of course, power over the individual, 
hie life and living, hie freedom of thought, 
action, movements. 


In the last analiBiB. the axarelaa of this 
power caUa for dIetatQrial mathoda. dieta- 
toiB, dlctatocshtpa—all the way from loeal 
eehool boards to the suppoaadly three- 
hranohed Federal OovMnmant. 

The focal point in this contaat lor arverai 
montha peat hae been the Senate of the 
United Btatae, over whether the war-making 
power reaidaa in the Whits Bouse or‘ in the 
Oongreaa of the United States. 

Public attention on thla atrun;l6 between 
the White House and the Congress hae been 
diverted in the past few months by (1) the 
crime investigations by the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee of the Senate, and (9) the RFC in¬ 
vestigations by the Fulbrlgbt committee of 
the Senate. 

Instead of following the so-called great 
debate in the Senate, and the almost equally 
important struggles in the Bouse of Repre¬ 
sentatives, people have been regaled with 
spectacular and televised developments by 
those committees. 

The heart of the iaeue, the kernel of the 
coconut, in the great debate is over the war- 
making power in our Federal Government. 

I do not mean at this time to go into the 
propoaithm of the tranaference of the war- 
making power of the Government of the 
United States to the General Aaeembly of 
the United Nations. 

In the long run that might be even more 
fatal than what the fight In the Senate le 
against today—whether the President ehall 
be allowed to usurp the war-making power. 

But for the Immediate futmre, who shall 
exercise the war-msklng power is the all-im¬ 
portant issue involved in the “great debate." 
In the news columns and to a great extent in 
the public mind the issue is figured "troops 
to Europe." 

But the "troops to Europe" really ie only 
the Buperficlal iesue, the token, so to speak, 
of the real issue. 

The real issue. I will say again, la who shall 
exercise the war-making power. 

At the riek of repetition of some ideas I 
expressed some 6 weeks ago, I prqpoae to dls- 
euse again this matter of war-making power. 

First, I quote from genstor Homee Feeou- 
BON, of Michigan, who said a few days ago: 

"One of the major strugglse in the evolu¬ 
tion of both modem and ancient democracy 
hae been to populariae oontrOla of the deci¬ 
sion on war or peace, and to reatrlot the free¬ 
dom of the head of the nation to iioe the 
armed forces at hie own discretion. 

"For centuries kings, at whim, sent armiea 
to fight in foreign lands where thousands of 
voiceless subjects paid the price of their 
lives. Memoriee of tiaese evils left strong 
fears. • • • 

"The American colonists Inherited thee# 
fears, strengthened by forced participation in 
colonial ware which were the result of deci¬ 
sions over which the colonists had no con¬ 
trol. • • • 

“It waa with these traditional fears that 
the founding fathers set out in framing the 
Gonstltution to control the power to involve 
the new Nation in war. It was to Congrase 
that the Constitution spsclfloally entrusted 
not only the sole power to declare war hut 
also (other powere in connection with wag¬ 
ing wars). • • • 

"The makers of the Constitution did not 
conceive of the Preeident'S powers as com¬ 
mander in chief to be unlimited. 

"They clearly Intended that the danger of 
an Jvreqponalble eovereign were to be avoided 
by the United States. • • * They con- 
eentrated tbs power to raise, finance, and 
govern the armed forces, as well as the power 
to declare war. In the hands of OongBsm. 

"A long line of dlatlnguiahed Fresidenta. 
raachliig down into the twentieth century, 
thought these deeislona' wise and abided by 

A few moM than a hundred years ago Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln put It this way: 

"BUnga have alwayv been involving and 
^poverlablng their peoples in wars, pre- 
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tending generally, it not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. 

**Thisour (Constitutional) Convention un¬ 
derstood to be the most oppressive ot all 
oppressions, and they resolved to so frame 
the Constitution that no man should hold 
the power to bring this oppression upon us.*' 

More than a half-century before Lincoln. 
Thcnnas Jefferson expressed it this way: 

The Constitution, he said, “had mu 7 .zled 
the dog of war’* by transferring the power of 
“letting him loose from the executive to the 
legislative * * • from those who spend 
to those who are to pay.” 

And I would add this comment of my own. 
in reference to the great debate of 1960-51. 

Xf the war-making power resides In the 
President, then America has retiumed to the 
days of the ruler—the days when the ruler's 
word was law; the days when the people 
themselves had nothing to say about the 
Government’s decisions as to war or peace. 

Of course, the one-man rule of a subject 
people was one of the things our forefathers 
left Europe to escape. 

Europe, after they left it. has remained 
much the same, despite the claims to the 
contrary. Even since the American Revolu¬ 
tion we have seen a Napoleon, a Bismarck, a 
Wilhelm, a Hitler, a Mussolini, a Stalin, 
and the evils they have brought to the 
world, through one-man rule. 

I fear too many of our present generation 
do not realize this. So they are falling for 
the idea of turning over to a strong man 
the powers—not only the war-making pow¬ 
ers. but also the taxing powers, the money 
and credit and other control powers, the con¬ 
scription powers, that the kings used to have. 

And as surely as we surrender those powers 
to the all-powerful, we will have our Napo¬ 
leons. our Wilhelms, our Hitlers, our Musso- 
Unis, our Stalins, and all the attendant evils. 

It la far from happy prospect. 

Friends, I believe the country Is becom¬ 
ing aroused to the danger, as evidenced by 
the growing public support accorded Sena¬ 
tors who have been waging the fight against 
turning the war-making power over to the 
Ibresldent. 

This is one fight that should be continued, 
and waged with undeviating vigor. Eternal 
vigilance and eternal resistance are the only 
guaranties of liberty. 


The Dakota Cowboy Who Became 
Pretideiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unan im ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Dakota Cowboy Who Be¬ 
came President,“ by Hjalmar Bjornson. 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Sun¬ 
day Tribune on April 8, 1951. It deals 
with the life of the late Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. 

It is estimated that it will cost approx¬ 
imately $150 over the regular amount 
allowed for printing, and I ask unani¬ 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, even though 
the cost exceeds the regular amount. 

In my opinion, Mr. President. It is one 
of the finest, most concise, and clear ar¬ 


ticles ever written about Theodore 
Roosevelt’s life in the State of North 
Dakota. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Tkx Dakota Cowboy Who Bbcamx PRnx- 

DiNT—S ad. Dibcouraoed Teddy Roosevelt 

Pound in the Badlands a New Vigor That 

Carried Hzm to the White House 
(By Hjalmar Bjornson) 

For more than 60 years Teddy Roosevelt 
and the badlands of North Dakota have been 
associated as closely in the public mind as 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Yet many may not realize today how po¬ 
tently the Little Missouri wastelands infiu- 
enoed the career of the future President. 

Theodore Roosevelt was both a sad and 
disillusioned man when he came to Dakota 
Territory In 1884. In February of that year 
his mother and his wife had died within 
a few hours of each other. The slender 
young New York assemblyman was left a 
widower at 25, with an infant daughter to 
rear—Alice, who was to become the darling 
of the White House. 

Not many weeks after that personal trag- 
edy, Roosevelt suffered a bitter political dis¬ 
appointment. The Republican Party ma¬ 
chine soundly defeated an Independent fac¬ 
tion Roosevelt had led. 

Life seemed dark indeed as Roosevelt 
gloomily packed his bags and boarded a train 
for the Little Missouri to get away from 
the world. He was, said a friend, “a broken¬ 
hearted man.” Roosevelt himself wrote bis 
Bister, Anna, some time after his arrival in 
North Dakota: 

“I am sorry my political career should be 
over, but after all it makes very little dif¬ 
ference." 

Roosevelt at that time could not foresee 
the therapeutic value of the West and of 
his new cowboy companions. Neither did 
he count on the force of his own ego. Be¬ 
fore his badlands venture ended 3 years 
later, a Medora friend prophesied: “That 
man will be President someday.” 

How the rough frontier life restored Teddy 
Roosevelt’s health and confidence in him¬ 
self is clearly revealed in the Letters of 
Theodore Roosevelt, now being published by 
the Harvard University Press. Edited by 
Elting E. Morlson, the first two volumes 
throw new sidelights on the factors that 
made Theodore Roosevelt the political mav¬ 
erick he was. 

Roosevelt first fell in love with the Little 
Missouri badlands in the fall of 1883, be¬ 
fore his wife and mother died. He had jour¬ 
neyed West to hunt buffalo as a guest of 
the Eaton brothers of the Custer Trail 
ranch, who then were in the process of 
founding the dude ranch industry. The wild 
beauty of the buttes and brakes, the rugged 
life of the cattlemen, enthralled him. He 
purchased, before he returned Bast, a part¬ 
nership in the Maltese Cross ranch adjoin¬ 
ing the Eatons, 7 miles up the river from 
present-day Medora. He renamed the ranch 
Chimney Butte. 

It was to Chimney Butte that he fled to 
forget his personal grief and get away from 
political problems in 1864. 

“I am out here," he said, “because X 
cannot get up any enthusiasm for the Re¬ 
publican candidate (James O. Blaine) and it 
seems to me to punch cattle is the best way 
to avoid campaigning." 

But soon after he reached Dakota. Roose¬ 
velt's melancholy vanished. The West gave 
him new excitement and a new gamble. 
Within a month he wrote to his sister Anna, 
enthusiastically: 

“Well, I have been having a glorious time 
here, and am well hardened now. I have Just 
oome in from spending 18 hours in the sad¬ 
dle, For every day X have been here I have 


hod my hands full. First and foremost, the 
cattle have done well, and I regard the out¬ 
look for making the business a success as 
being very hopeful. 

“This winter I lost about 35 head from 
wolves, cold, and the like; the others are in 
admirable shape, and I have about 155 calves. 
1 shall put on a thousand more cattle and 
shall make it my regular business. In the 
autumn I shall bring out Bill Seawall and 
Bill Dow and put them up on a ranch with a 
very few cattle to start with, and in the 
course of a couple years give them quite a 
little herd also. 

“I have never been in better health than 
on this trip. I am in the saddle all day long 
either taking part in the round-up of the 
cattle or else hunting antelope. I got one 
the other day—another good head for our 
famous hall at Leeholm. 

“The country Is growing on me. more and 
more; it has a curious fantastic beauty of 
its own; and as I own six or eight horses 1 
have a fresh one every day and ride on a 
lope all day long. How sound 1 do sleep at 
night now. There is not so much game, how¬ 
ever; the cattlemen have crowded it out and 
only a few antelope and deer remain. 

“I shot a few jack rabbits and curlews, with 
a rifle; and I also killed eight rattlesnakes. 
Tomorrow my two men go east for the cattle; 
and I shall start out alone to try my hand 
at flndlng.my way over the prairie by myself,” 

Roosevelt had caught the enthusiasm 
that was roaring through the Dakota country 
like a prairie Are. It was a good year, and 
everybody plunged In the wildest speculation. 
The New Yorker’s Interest in politics flared 
again, too. He paused In the heat of the 
round-up to write to Henry Cabot Lodge that 
summer: 

“I shall be East about a week after you get 
this letter and I wish to see you at once. 
I am very anxious you should take no steps 
hastily for I do not know a man in the coun¬ 
try whose future I regard as so promising as 
is yours; and I would not for anything have 
you do a single thing that could hurt it, 
unless it was a question of principle when of 
course I should not advise you to hesitate 
for a moment.” 

Back in Medora after that trip East he 
again wrote Lodge; 

”ln a day or two I will start out with two 
hunters, six riding ponies and a canvas top 
prairie schooner, for the Big Horn moun- 
tains. You would be amused to see me, in 
my little broad sombrero hat. fringed and 
beaded buckskin shirt, horsehlde chapara- 
JOB or riding trousers, and cowhide boots 
with braided bridle and silver spurs. 

“X have always liked horse and rifle. 
Being like yourself. I prefer * • • sport 

which needs a buckskin shirt to those whose 
votaries adopt the red coat. A buffalo is 
nobler game than an anise seed bag. The 
Anglomaniacs to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing.” 

Roosevelt took pride in his hunting prow¬ 
ess and he loved to boast about his suc¬ 
cesses. He wrote his sister Anna from 
Wyoming: “We met a dozen parties either 
of English or eastern amateurs or of pro¬ 
fessional hunters, who were on the moun¬ 
tain at the same time we were; but not 
one of them had half the success I had. 
This was mainly because they hunted on 
horseback, much the easiest and least la¬ 
borious way, while Merrifield and I, in our 
moccasins and buckskin suits, hunted 
almost every day on foot, following the 
game into the deepest and most inaccess¬ 
ible ravines. (Arthur Merrifield was one of 
Roosevelt’s partners in the Chimney Butte 
ranch.) 

“Then again, most of them would only 
venture to attack the grizzly bears if they 
found them in the open, or if they were 
several men together, while we followed 
them into their own chosen haunts and 
never but one of us has shot at a bear.” 
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Thougli Boosevelt the hunter wm to fed- 
low hie hobby to the remoteet comers of 
the world in later years, he neyer forgot the 
first bear he killed. 

*'We had foimd where he had been feed¬ 
ing on the carcass of an elk; and followed 
his trail Into a dense pine forest fairly 
choked with fallen timber. While noise¬ 
lessly and Slowly threading our way through 
the thickest part of ft, I saw Merrifleld* 
who was directly ahead of me, sink suddenly 
to his knees and turn half around, with face 
fairly ablaae with excitement. . 

"Cocking my rifie and stepping quickly 
forward, I found myself face to face with a 
great bear, who was less than 26 feet off— 
not ei^t steps. Be had been roused from 
his sleep by our approach; he sat up in 
his lair, and turned bis huge head slowly 
toward us. 

"At that distance and in such a place it 
was very necessary to kill or disable him 
at the first fire; doubtless my face was pretty 
white, but the blue barrel was as steady as 
a rock as I glanced along it untU I could see 
the top of the bead fidrly between his two 
sinister looking eyee; as I pulled the trigger 
1 Jumped aside out of the smoke, to be ready 
if he charged; but it was needless, for the 
great brute was struggling in the death 
agony, and,, as you will see when 1 bring 
home his akin the bullet bole in JUa akuU 
was exactly between hia eyes as if I had 
measured the distance with a carpenterb 
rule. 

"This bear was nearly nine feet long and 
weighed over a thousand pounds. I bad 
grand sport with the elk too. and the woods 
fairly rang with my shouting when I brought 
down my first lordly bull, with great branch¬ 
ing antlers; but after X had begun bear kill¬ 
ing other apart seemed tame. 

I have had good sport; and enough 
excitement and fati^ to prevent overmuch 
thought; and meureover I have at last been 
able to sleep well at night. But unless I 
was bear hunting all the time I’m afraid X 
should soon get as resUess with this Ufe as 
with the life at home." 

Roosevelt’s life in Dakota, however, was 
not all hunting. He became the owner of 
two ranches—the Chimney Butte, near Ifie- 
dora. and the BUehora. 86 miles down river. 
He apparently Intended to remain a rancher 
few he wrote his friends back Bast. "I do 
not believe that I shall ever be Ukely to 
come iNude into political life." 

Roosevelt enjoy^ rsnch work and. whether 
he knew anything about cattle or not, felt 
his work was important. He wrote Lodge 
from Medora in 1885: 

"I have had hard work, and a good deal of 
fUn since I came out here. Tomorrow I 
start for the round-up. and I’ve Just come in 
from taking a thousand head of cattle up on 
the trail. The weather was very bad and 1 
had my hands full, working night and day 
and b^ng aide to take off my clothes but 
once during the week I was out. 

"The river has been very hig^ recently and 
I have had on two or three occasions to swim 
my horse across it; a new experience to me. 
Otherwise I have done little that is exciting 
in the way of horsemanship; as you know I 
am no horseman, and I cannot ride an un- 
brefimn horse with any comfort. The other 
day I Iimched with the Marquis de Mores, 
a french cavalry officer; he had hunted all 
through France, but he taid me be never 
saw In Rurope such stiff Jumping as we had 
on the Meadowbrook hunt." 

The name of Antoine de VaUombrosa, 
Marqiiis de Morea, Introduces one of the 
more biaarre incidents of Roosevelt’s life in 
Dakota. 

The Marquis de Mores, a hot-Mooded 
IVench nobleman about the same age as 
Roosevelt, had arrived In Dakota in the 
spring of 1883, some months before the Hew 
Yorker’s first visit. 


De Mores bad made nearly half a miBhm 
dollan trading on the Bonrsa In Faria, 
Then he had marrisd Medora Van Hoffman, 
daughter of a Wait Btreet bankar and multl- 
miUionaire. 

He came to the Dakota hamlet then haaown 
as Little Missouri, bought an estate totaling 
some 600 square miles, built a new town 
across the river from Little Missouri and 
named it Medora, for his wife. 

The marquis had conceived the idea of 
establishing a huge packing plant at Medora. 
building a chain of vririgerated storehouses 
across the country and. in short, running 
the Ohlesgo packers out of business by 
Slaughtering beef at Its source. His plans 
were aound—wo aound that, his syiiqmthetlo 
biographam claim, the big packing compa¬ 
nies and ttaair Wall Btraat flnanniara ganged 
up on the Franchman and toroad him to 
abandon hla enterprlaa, after he had Humt 
nearly $1,800,000. 

De Morea unjustly omineeted Rooeevelt. 
his badlands neighbor, with bla Wall Street 
enonlea—and with a proeacutlon for mur¬ 
der. in which De Morea was acquitted but 
which he alao blamed on his financial foee. 
De Mores wrote Roosevelt a note In the fall 
of 1886, saying: "Xi you are my enemy, X 
want to know It. I am always on hand aa 
you know and between gentlemen It Is easy 
to settle matters of this sort directly." 

Rooeevelt wu well aware that the French¬ 
man had killed two men in earlier years, in 
duels in France. Yet he quickly responded: 

"Most emphatically i am not your enemy; 
if I were you would know it, for I would 
be an open one and would not have asked 
you to my house or gone to yours. As your 
final words, however, seem to Imply a thimt. 
it Is due to myself to say that the statemezlt 
is not made through any fesr of possible 
consequences to me; I too. as you know, am 
alwajrs on band, and am ever ready to hold 
myself accountable £S any way for anything 
X have said or done." 

That was aufllclant to soothe the count, 
but rumors of the Incident spread over the 
badlands. The marquis had 
RooMvelt to a duel, the story ran. Roose¬ 
velt had accepted, had chosen to fight with 
rifles at 12 paces. But the duel never came 
off. 

Roosevelt did have some experience with 
frontier gunplay. 

Three rustlers fleeing from a poese stole a 
boat from his headquarters ranch and rowed 
downstream. Rooeevelt. then a deputy 
sheriff In Billings County, started In pur¬ 
suit. Be described the chase aa follows: 

’T got tba three harsa tbievee in fine ebiqM. 
My two main men and X ran down the river 
8 days in our boat and than eame on thrir 
camp by surprise. 

"We simply crept noiselessly up, rising 
when only a few yards distant, covered them 
with cooked rifles while X told them to throw 
up their hands. They saw that we had the 
d^ on them oompletely and I gueaa they 
alao saw that we surely meant to ahoot if 
they hesitated and ao their hands went up at 
once. 

"We kept them with us nearly a week, 
being caught la. an lot Jam; than we came 
to a ranch where X got a wagon, and I aant 
my two man on downstream with tba boat, 
while 1 took the thraa oapUvea ovarlaad, a 
2 days Journey, to a town where X could give 
them to the sheriff." 

Bustlera were a constant problem of the 
sarly cattlemen.'and Rooeevelt was aa aottve 
nembar of tba stockmen’s assfMilstlnn. wboea 
main cenoam was curbing cattle thieves. In 
the spring of 18$i ho wrote: "1 have Justra- 
turnod from the sto<^men’s oouwmtion at 
MUcc City, whUAi raw, thriving hrontlor town 
was |or 8 days throngsd wtth hiiadrsds of 
rough-loblrihf. broad-hattad m$n, apipber- 
Ing among them all ttie great Cattle and horse 
raisers of the northwest, t took my pbsltlon 


very welt In the ponventlon, and Indeed theee 
weetemere have no# pretty well accepted me 
ae one of ibemeetvee, end as a repreasntative 
stockman. I sim on the exectitive committee 
of the eeaocietton end preeldent of its Xip- 
kota branch~nu of whUh dlractly helpe me 
In my huainees retattons here." 

Xtoosevelt had soma nfieglvlngs about how 
he was belhg eocepted ae a cowhand. There 
wae reason for this. 

The first time he took part In a round-up, 
the story goes, two hardened cowboys heerd 
him shout, "hasten forward qmokly there/* 
in bis sbrUl eestem eooent. The phrase be¬ 
came a byword In the Dekotaa. Be was called 
"Four-eyes’’ bseause of his glasses, and cow¬ 
boys often smiled as he Joined them on the 
round-up or at the bar. But he earned the 
respect of the westemere and they were hie 
etanchast polltlcel supporters in the years 
that followed. He took pert in their fun 
and other affairs, and In 1888 delivered a 
^urth of July speech at Xhcklnson to "a 
great crowd of cowboys and grangers." 

Roosevelt enjoyed the vigorous life of the 
range, thinking nothing of spending as 
much as 18 hours a day in the saddle. But 
he was only a part-time cowboy. He never 
forgot his literary Interests and even When 
preparing to chase horse thieves, he wrote 
LmMs. "X BheU take Matthew Arnold along. 
X had had no chance at an to reed it es 
yet." 

Be spent pert of his time writing end had 
fixed up e study in hie ranch house, in 
a letter to his family be told how his time 
wu divided: 

"Three out of four days I spend the morn¬ 
ing and evening in the ranch house where 
I have a sitting room all to rnyull reading 
and working at various pieces I have now 
on hand. They may come to nothing what¬ 
ever. but on the other hand they may suc¬ 
ceed. At any rate X am doing aome honeat 
work whatever the result la. I have man¬ 
aged to combine an outdoora life, possessing 
much variety and excitement and now and 
then a little adventure, with a literary life 
aim." 

pnee when a relative wu thinking of com¬ 
ing West to visit be wrote back and said: 
"X rather dread seeing you at table, for we 
have of course no social distinctions, and 
the cowboys sit down in their shirt sleeves." 

His family wrote him about the strikes 
that were then troubling the country and 
he answered by saying: "My men here are 
hard working, labor^ men. who work 
longer hours for no graater wages than 
nuuiy of the strikers; but they are Americans 
through and through; X believe nothing 
would give them greater pleuure than a 
chance with thelf riflu at one of the mobs. 
When we get the papers, especially In rela¬ 
tion to the dynamite busineu, tb^ become 
more furiously angry and excited than l do." 

Rooeevelt believed in direct action, and 
had little patlanoe for arbttratbm.ar a peaea- 
ful approach. A border incident with Mexi¬ 
co In the early fall of 1886 bothered him 
and in refenrlng to it ha gava first axpreaalon 
to an idea that formed the baaia of hla 
'^ougb riders" in the later Spanish-Ameri- 
oan War. He wrote to Henry Oafoot Iiodge 
from Medora: *1 have written on to the 
Secretary d War Bndicott offering to try 
to ralM aoma uompanias of horu riflemen 
out have in the avant of trouble with 

. "WIU you telegraph me at onoe if war be- 
comu inevitable? Out here things are so 
much behind hand that X might not hear 
the newa for a wariL X haven’t tba taut 
Idea there wm ha any trouble: but u my 
chance cf doing anything in the future 
worth doing iswmi to grow oontinually 
s m a ller z intend to groap gt every oppor- 
tunltf that turna up, 

"I think there la acme good fighting etuff 
among these Jbamin*scaniia rough riders out 
hare; whether z oan bring ft out la another 
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nattfr. All tbt toojn ^pere diUgbtad irlth 
your pliotograpUs oxoept the one in wbteh 
you l«tt tbo saddle erbiefa tbey spotted at 
ones.** 

ItotblBg esme of the lleidoen inddent, tout 
the Idea that there was fighting stuff in the 
hsrumrsosrum West never left Boosevelt. 
Be turned to it agahi when he felt a need to 
graqj) every opportunity that was available 
to hhn« 

Boosevelt’s boyish enthusiasm for the bad¬ 
lands and the life of a genueman cowhand 
lasted until the winter of 1886-87—the win¬ 
ter of the big bllssards that ruined cattle¬ 
men ell over the West. Be spent that winter 
in the l!a«t« as usual, but be returned In 
April to Uedcra and Its desolated ranges. 

**I am bluer than indigo about the cattle.” 
he wrote. ”Xt is even worse than X feared: 

I wlA I was sure I would lose no more than 
halt the money, $80,000, 1 invesUd here. I 
am planning how to get out of it.” 

Be wrote to Lodge in the same vein: "Well, 
we have had a perfect smashup all through 
the cattle coimtry. The losses are crippling. 
Bor the first time 1 have been utterly unable 
to en)oy a visit to my ranOh. I shall be glad 
to get home." 

But Booseveit doubtless would have quit 
the West eventually, without the impetus 
provided by the bllsaards. In 1887 he mar¬ 
ried again, and by that time he was again 
tahing an active interest in politics. From 
then , on his interest In the West was largely 
sentimental. 

Be did go back, however, to hunt and to 
seek votes—once while running for Vice 
President In 1000. again In 1008 when he was 
President and looking forward to the nomi¬ 
nation In 1004. 

When his train reached Medora on the 
latter trip, ho wrote afterward. “The entire 
population of the badlands, down to the 
amallest baby, had gathered to greet me. 
This was formerly my own home station. 
The old men and women I knew well; the 
younger ones bad been wild, tow-headed 
children when I worked along the Little Mis¬ 
souri. They had all gathered In the town 
hall which was draped for a dance. I shook 
hands with them all, and almost each one 
had some memory of special association with 
me which he or she wished to discuss. Z 
only regretted that I could not spend hours 
with them.” ^ 

The cowboy who bad become Ihesldent 
then looked back upon his life In the free 
and open West and extracted from It the 
philosophy of his later years. “We knew 
toU and hardship and hunger and thirst.” 
he said, “and we saw men die violent deaths 
as they worked among the horses and cattle, 
or fought in evil feuds with one another; but 
we felt the beat of hardy life in our veins. 
and ours was the glory work and the Joy 
of living.” 

The swashbuckling life of those years was 
gone, as he said, "to the Isle of the ghosts 
and of strange dead memories.” But Theo¬ 
dore Booseveit had taken with him to the 
Presidency the free spirit of both the old 
and new West. 


PfdpoMd Aid to todk 
ESnSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

XN TBB flDDfATI OP TBB UMZTVD STAnS 
WeAnuM* AprU it (UgUlaUoe day of 
Monday, March 2$), i2Si 
Ur. UBBMAN. Hr. Fresictoiit, 1 adk 
imAhibBioiti confifint to taavo printed in 
the Appendix of the RiCokb, a letter 

XOVn—App.-^184 


from Mr. Robert Delaon, of New York 
City, which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post, urging immediate ac¬ 
tion on the aid to India proposal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RioogD, 
as follows: 

QsAXw worn Zmns, Mow 

It Is Of the utmost importance that Con¬ 
gress should take speedy action to make 
available grain to India and to do so on a 
gift rather than a loan basis. 

Our differences with India on foreign pol¬ 
icy should not lessen our interest In aiding 
its suffering millions. To argue otherwise Is 
to assume that no nation may expect help 
from the United States unless It is a willing 
satellite. Such an assumption can only 
serve the purposes of the Kremlin and mi»t 
toe vigorously repu^ted by the American 
people. 1 believe, howevor, that the funda¬ 
mental aympathlM of the Indian Qovern- 
ment and people are In acecrd with our own 
and that this will be manifested as oi» own 
position and that of the Soviet Union Is dem¬ 
onstrated In action. 

In the meantime, we riiould not too hastily 
reject the poeslblUty that India's independ¬ 
ent role may help to retard the transforma¬ 
tion of the political Into a military war. If, 
as now appears, this should prove impossi¬ 
ble. our sympathetic understanding of India's 
role Is likely to Influence the Nehru govern¬ 
ment to associate Itself more closely with 
the democratic governments against Soviet 
aggression. Let us understand, however, 
that the heritage of suspicion bequeathed 
by western colonialism can be dissipated only 
very slowly and will continue to retard coop¬ 
eration even on matters of common interest. 

In order that the proposed legislation 
should serve Its fuU purpose, the grain 
should toe made available as a gift. Careful 
study has revealed the fact that India would 
be unable to repay a loan without seriously 
Impeding Its ability to carry out Its develop¬ 
ment program, including Its plans for pro¬ 
ducing desperately needed foodstuffs. 

Sven more undesirable Is the proposal that 
India acquire the grain from us on a barter 
basis. India Is already making available to 
us all of the strategic materials and other 
export commodities which she can presently 
produce. (India shipped to the United 
States In 1960 three-quarters of its total ex¬ 
ports of manganese and mica; 1951 deliveries 
are continuing at a greater rete than the 
1950 average.) The dollars she Is to receive 
for t bi* are already earmarked for Imports 
of food and other essential commodities and 
could not be diverted to repayment of a 
loan. 

Member, American Emergency Food 
CommU^m, 

New Yokk. 


Tbe United Nfittonf mad GmmiBBiil 
CUBA 

extension of remarks 

HON. JOSEPH R. licCARTHT 

IN TBI SBNATB OF TBI UMllVD STATBB 
Wednesday, AprU 11 (legialattve day of 
Monday, March 29), 1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
•8k unauiiiKnis oonsent to have printed 
inlAie Appendix of tbe Rioon an artleto 
by Qould XJnoolxi, dealing with the war 
in Korea and the attitude of the United 
Nations toward tbe Chinese Oommimist 


Qovemment. which appeared recently in 
the Washington Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORO, as follows: 

Tbx PoLmoai. Mxu. 

(By Oould lilncKfin) 

XT's mil uwxna> anrans vubuc xmxw or kobxa 
nsaLS—BsmsR should stop TAPrmo asomr 
CBRMiBAL iCAcamnm 

Does tbe United Nations wirii to win the 
war in Korea (against Bed China) or not? 

Or Is tbe purpose to make eome deal In the 
future which will admit tbe Chinese Com¬ 
munist Government Into the United Nations 
Itself? It's about time these queetions were 
cleared up. 

The loud ecreama from Britain, particular¬ 
ly the members of the Labor government and 
the supporting press, over the military views 
of Gen. Douglas MacArtbur—who very clearly 
wishes to win the Korean war and not to 
make any concessions to tbe Chinese Com- 
mimlsts—point up the Issue. Not only do 
these British demsnd that General Mac- 
Arthur be recalled or controlled, but they 
assert the purpose of the United Nations is 
to avoid an all-out war with CHilna and 
to bring the new China, by peaceful means. 
Into the world family of nations. 

THSn MAJOR CBXnClSMS 

The United Nations many weeks ago voted 
Communist China an aggressor—because of 
the war tbe Communist Chinese are wag¬ 
ing against tbe UN forces in Korea. But it 
was with apparent reluctance that the Brit¬ 
ish and some of the oth«r member nations 
supported this condemnation. Tbe Bed Chi¬ 
nese remain aggressors. The military situ¬ 
ation in Korea, however, becatice of the un¬ 
willingness of tbe United Nations to permit 
an attack on Communist bases, supplies, 
and men across the border In Manchuria, 

Is made tremendously dlSloult for the UN 
armlet, luder the command of General Mac¬ 
Artbur. 

General MacArthur has been variously 
criticised—^In this country as well as In Brit¬ 
ain—^for outspoken comments and his pro¬ 
posals that the UN forces attack the Com- 
munlst basee wherever they find them and 
that the Chinese Nationalist armies in For¬ 
mosa be used In a direct attack upon the 
Chinese mainland. One of the criticisms 
here Is that a military commander has no 
business making political statements—such 
as his recent letter to Republican leader Jox 
Maxtin, of the Bouse. Another Is that he 
is preventing a settlement of the war in 
Korea, and a third that his comments and 
proposals threaten to force a third wmrld 
war. 

An answer to the first criticism is that 
Mr. Maitih, having made a speech In which 
he urged the uee of the Chinese Nationalists 
In an all-out effort to end the Korean War. 
wrote to General MacArthur and asked his 
views. To the second criticism. It may be 
said that the Chinese Communlste have 
given no indication they want a settlement— 
they seem to be satisfied to continue 
a war in which the UN's armed forces are 
hamstrung by being prevented from attack¬ 
ing enemy bases. In reply to the criticism 
that MaoArthur’i statements may hasten a 
third world war. It may be pointed out that 
the present efforts to discredit General Mac¬ 
Artbur can only result In encouraging the 
Chinoer Communlste to continue the war In 
Korea, and In them believe that the 

united Nations never Intended to do more 
than slap them on the wrist. 

CIXAX BTATXMXNT HXmXD 

Oenwral MacArthiir's letters and state¬ 
ments do not alter the underlying iMm 
In thla Korean war—waged now by the Chi- 
.neee Commxinlsts, with Rueslaa approval 
and supplies. If not men—against the United 
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Nations. A failure of the UN to win the 
Korean war—«nd by winning the war la 
meant a settlement that will provide for a 
tree Korea, without appeasement of the Ohl- 
neee Reds—would be a tremendous blow to 
the free nations which are opposing world 
Communist aggression. The loss of the war 
would mean. In all probability, a consolida¬ 
tion of Asia under Communist domination. 
On the other hand, a defeat for the Bed Chi¬ 
nese would be a major blow to Communst 
aggression everjrwhere in the world—«nd 
that Includes Evurope and the British Isles. 

lt‘s time that the administration make a 
clear pronouncement on Korea and what goes 
on there, so that the Amarican people, who 
are supplying the vast majority of the light¬ 
ing men and praotically all of the supplies to 
carry on the war. may understand what they 
may expect; and it's time the British stop 
their yapping about ‘General MacArthur—a 
great general who does not go two ways at 
the same time. 


Should the RFC Be AboUsiied? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P.KEM 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the Senate 
will soon begin debate on Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, pertaining to the RFC. 

Last Sunday, on the American Forum 
of the Air, I debated the proposal, 
Should the RFC be abolished? with Mr. 
Wendell Berge, former Assistant Attor¬ 
ney General of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Ricord 
the transcript of our discussion. 

There being no objection, the tran¬ 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Should thk RFC Bs Abolisksd? 

Announcxe. Should the RFC be abdl- 
lahed? 

The National Broadcasting Co. presents 
the American Forum of the Air, founded 22 
years ago by Theodore Granik, and dedi¬ 
cated to the fuli and public discussion of 
all sides of all issues, coming to you from 
the Continental Boom of the ‘Wardman 
Park Hotel in Washington. D. C. Each week 
at this time the American Forum of the Air 
presents special guest speakers, so that you 
in your home may enjoy authoritative dis¬ 
cussions of the provocative and vital topics 
of our time. 

Here today to discuss this problem is Sena¬ 
tor James P. Kxm, Republican, of Missouri, 
a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and author of a reso¬ 
lution to abolish the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and Mr. Wendell Berge, former 
Asstetant Attorney General of the United 
States and Chairman of the Small Manufac¬ 
turers’ Emergency Committee, and your 
moderator, Theodore Granik. 

Moderator Geanix. Recent hearings by 
the Senate Banking Subcommittee, headed 
by Senator FcTLsaxaHT, have imcovered evi¬ 
dence of mismanagement and so-called in¬ 
fluence in the granting of loans by the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation—the RFC. 
President Truman has proposed that the 
agency be reorganlaed, replacing the five 
board members with a single administrator. 
But many have urged that the RFC be abol¬ 


ished; that there is no longer a need for it, 
that its functions can be handled otherwise. 

iUday, the American Forum of tike Air 
attempts to look at both sides of the RFC 
case. Sho\Ud the RFC be reorganised? Or 
should it be aboUshed as proposed by Sen¬ 
ator James P. Kbu, of Missouri? 

Now. Mr. Berge, as Chairman of the Small 
Manufacturers* Emergency Committee, 
would you explain ]mur charges that big 
business is trying to kill off the RFC at the 
expense of small business? 

Mr. Bsaos. Mr. Granik, one of the crying 
needs of small manxifacturers and small 
business generally in this country today is 
for long-term and intermediate credit in 
order to expand their businesses and get 
their share of the production that is neces¬ 
sary for our national economy. 

Local banks are not permitted to make in¬ 
termediate and long-term loans; I mean, 
loans for 8, 5, and 10 years, which small 
buslneas urgently needs. 

When it cmnes to the big banks of the 
coimtry, the Wall Street banks and insur¬ 
ance companies, they are not interested in 
making a loan for 8100,000 or 875.000 in some 
remote place in Georgia or Texas. Moreover, 
since these l(»ns that small manufacturers* 
enterprise needs, generally put those manu¬ 
facturers in competition with big business, 
with monopolistic Interests, these banks and 
Insurance companies are all the more un¬ 
willing to help out because it is a well known 
fact that there are interlocking directorates 
between the large, monopolistic corporations 
of the country and the larger banks. 

The banks are represented on the boards 
of the big corporations, and the big corpora¬ 
tions are represented on the boards of the 
banks. They are seixing on this opportimlty 
which they think Is a windfall because of 
certain revelations about irregularities in the 
RFC. They are selalng on this to make an 
all-out drive for abolition of the RFC which 
X think would be disastrous to the small 
businessmen of the country. 

Moderator Gxahxx. Senator Kxm, do you 
have a statement? 

Senator Kxm. I have seen no evidence 
whatever that big bxuiness and banking in¬ 
terests oppose the continuation of the RFC. 
Those who stand to profit from the RFC’s 
operations through favoritism and influence 
are the principal ones that are opposing the 
discontinuation of the RFC. 

Those who value RFC as a useful tool to 
bring about and promote the handout state, 
that is. as a step toward socializing banking 
In the United States, and those who are 
holding lush Jobs imder the RFC. favor its 
continuance. 

Many of these are liberals; that is, they are 
liberal with other people’s money. 

My opinion is that the RFC has survived 
its \uefulnes8. For that reason, I have in¬ 
troduced into the Congress a bill to abolish 
it, lock, stock, and barrel. 

What I propose is an orderly liquidation 
under the Secretary eff the Treasury. 

Moderator Granzx. And with a decent 
burial? 

Senator Kem. Tes; and with a decent 
burial as Mr. Jesse Jones so well said. 

There is nothing so permanent, as has 
been said, as a temporary government 
agency. The RFC was organized as a tempo¬ 
rary agency: It was to last for a year, and 
it was to help banlu and businesses through 
the depression. 

Since that time, RFC has been like Topsy. 
Xt has Just growed and growed. Now we 
know, unfortunately, it has become more and 
more corrupt. 

Moderator Oxaxxk. Mr. Berge. do you think 
It has outlived Its usefulness? 

Mf. Bsmm, No; X certainly don*t. The fact 
that it was originally organized for a tem¬ 
porary purpose, I think la irrelevant. 

In 1982, when it uus formed, we were in 
a banking and industrial crisis brought 


about by nUsmanagement of private business. 
A lot of the big banks of the country were 
about to fail. Railroads were in receivership. 
That was the need then, and the RFC met 
that need. It made big loans: loans to banks 
like the Dawes* Bank in Chicago, It was 
880.000,000 as I recall it. 

I don't criticise that because if the bank 
had failed, a lot of people would have suf¬ 
fered. But that was the need then. 

Conditions changed. In the war. World 
War n, RFC was needed for necessary flnano- 
Ing of war enterprises and now, since the 
war. during the late forties, RFC served a 
very important need in supplying long-term 
and intermediate credit to small enterprises, 
small manufacturers who could not get it, 
as I have said before, from their local banks. 

At the present time, the RFC is needed in 
the mobilization program. Without going 
into detail. It is carrying on the flnanclng of 
many projects that are essential in the mobi¬ 
lization effort which, again, cant get private 
credit. 

8o the fact that something was regarded as 
temporary at its Inception, does not neces¬ 
sarily mean that it should be abolished now 
because times change. Congress has ap¬ 
parently changed its mind from time to 
time by extending the RFC. 

X would like to ask Senator Kxm a ques¬ 
tion. He said there wasn't any evidence that 
big banks wanted the RFC abolished. What 
is the significance of the fact that the Wall 
Street Journal is making an all-out drive 
for its abolishment, and we might mention 
Colonel McCormick's piq)er8. and the Beripps- 
Howard papers, and the fact that it is the 
bigger enterprises and not the small busi¬ 
nesses that want the RFC terminated. 

Senator Kxm. I did not know that. X know 
that those papers you have mentioned have 
always stood for the free-anterprlse system. 
They have been against socialization of in¬ 
dustry in any way. 

The disclosures brought about by the Ful- 
bright committee make it clear that, as a 
result of political pressure, unsoimd loans 
in large amounts have been made by the 
RFC. In many cases, the intent of Congress 
has been wholly disregarded. These aromas 
emitting from the RFC—it has been called 
a Royal Fruit Cake—prove that it is spoiled 
through and through. The American people 
want it abolished. 

Moderator Oxanis. Do you want to ask a 
question? 

Mr. Bxsox. I Just thought that it is in or¬ 
der, briefly, to go into the banking record of 
the RFC. 

Senator Kxm. It seems to me. Mr. Berge. 
if you will permit me to say so, you meet 
yourself coming back. You say, first, that 
the big banks and the big business of the 
country want the RFC abolished, and then 
you complain about large loans made to 
the RFC. 

I think that shows why there is only one 
banker who appeared before the McClellan 
committee. He was BCr. Cosgriff, the presi¬ 
dent of a bank in Utah and a member of the 
Board of Directors of RFC. who made a 
strong plea for the continuation of the RFC. 
That is the only banker that appeared be¬ 
fore the committee. 

I Just want to say this. One of the fun¬ 
damental principles in the American con¬ 
stitutional system is that the control of the 
purse strings of the Federal Government 
shall remain in the hands of the elected rep¬ 
resentatives of the people. 

The RFC purse strings are in the hands 
of power-hungry, self-seeking bureaucrats 
who never have to answer to the people. 

Mr. Bxxox. I am not criticizing any large 
loans of the RFC because whether a loan is 
large or small can only be Judged in rela¬ 
tion to the industry. A loan of half a mU- 
Uon dollars may be large if it is for a manu¬ 
facturer of toys, say, or gadgets. But it 
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would bo }||. .ftiottga -to stool 

slumlnum. What is tmsU businosi. small 
manufiustures. baa to bo judgod in rolation 
to tho tndustrjr Whoro tbo loan Is made. 

The loans that the RFC has made have 
promoted oompoUtlon In stool and In alumi¬ 
num and In other prlnolpal Industries where 
the loan might. In terms of dollars and 
o^ts, bo large. But the fact Is that some¬ 
thing like 00 percent of the loans of RFC 
have boon under a hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. and a substantial number of those have 
boon under $20,000. 

Senator Knt. Let me say, In' that connec¬ 
tion. that 76 peroent of tbo total amount of 
tho loans made tiy RFC have boon in loans 
of more than $100,000. In other words, over 
$4.000b000.000 has boon loaned 1^ RFC since 
it started, and tbroo-fourtbs. or more than 
$3,500.0004100 has been authorised in loans 
of more than a hundred thousand dollars. 

Now, we do not have time to go Into the 
loans, but X might mention that the Balti¬ 
more h Ohio Railroad received $86,000,000. 
Kalsor-iraaor. in 1048, received an RFC 
loan of $44,000,000. and In Deoamber of 1060 
came bade and got another $36.0004)00. Then 
there Is the odiferous Lustron loan of $37,- 
6004)00. The RFC tells us they have charged 
off as a loss almost all of that loan. The 
pe<^ have taken on the chin a loss of 
$86,600,000. 

Then there Is the Tesinass» or perhaps it 
ought to be called the Tesmees, loan of 
$ 10 , 100 , 000 . 

It just doss not do to talk bwe about the 
great beneficence of the RFC to small busi¬ 
ness. The fact is that over three-fourths 
of their loans have been made to theae agen¬ 
cies of special privilege who ooxne down here 
and wa^e through loans in tremendous 
amounts. 

Moderator Osamix. I would like to ask how 
this great banking institution can regain 
public confidence after all it took about 
finagling and improper influence. 

Senator Kxm. I coifid answer that ques¬ 
tion. I would like to say that the RFC. in 
my opinion, must go. The people will be 
satisfied with nothing less. They are fed 
up. They are fed up with political favorit¬ 
ism. Influence, unearned fees, natural royal 
pastel mink coats, free luxury hotel accomo¬ 
dations for Government officials. 

People from all over the country are writ¬ 
ing to Members of Congress and asking. 
“Are there no more public morals in Wash- 
i^ton? Have they gone out of style?" That 
sort of thing hurts the pride of every Ameri¬ 
can, every decent American. 

Mr. Bnoi. About those things, nobody is 
going to defend, and I am certainly not, any 
of the Irregularities that have been shown by 
the Pulbright committee. But you do not 
throw the baby out with the bath. Those 
Instanoes of influence, deplorable as they 
may have been in some instanoes. are not 
any argument against continuance of the 
RFC. 

There have been numerous instances In 
our history where people have not been en¬ 
tirely faithful to their trust. When Secre¬ 
tary FkU was sent to prison that was no argu¬ 
ment for abolishing the Department of the 
Interior. For that matter, let us loOk at 
private bualnsss oonoems. 

There are plenty of Instanoes where private 
bankers have not lived up to the highest 
etailw ot their osUIng. I remember that a 
man named Whitney and a man named 
Mltehsl wont to jaU in New York for mis¬ 
management and various derellatlons In oon- 
imetlon with their private banking opera- 
tlons. That was no reason for closing their 
Instittttlonat 

Senator XnK. If those men were running 
the RfO. that would be one very good reason 
to abolish It. 

Moderator Gasinx. Gentlemen, X have be¬ 
fore me a eopy of last yeark Senate hearings 


relating to the transfer of the RFC to the 
Oommeroe Department. I would like to quote 
part of Secret^ Oharlsa Sawyer's testimony. 
Be said: 

*T do feel that tbit Imiding of money as It 
Is done by the RFC, or should be done. Is a 
business function. Believing, as X do, ^at 
the job of the Department of Commerce is 
to assist business, It does not violate any 
theory of mine, to say that the RFC and its 
activities is a vary proper part of our effort 
to help American business.** 

Just prior to his saying that, Senator 
Baa oe nn said: 

**Mr. Secretary, you are the head of the 
great Commerce Department of the country 
and doing a very creditable Job. • • • 
X think *^''at has been pretty generally re¬ 
flected in jrour activity and In your conduct 
of the Department." 

In view of that feeling, would It not be a 
possible solution to put the RFC In the De¬ 
partment of Commune? 

Senator Kmc. That plan has been before 
the Congress and was turned down some¬ 
time ago. X do not feel that you gain any 
thing by taking the same peraonnel over and 
putting them under Secretary Sawyer. He Is 
pretty busy, busy in court and otherwise. 
X do not think you gain anything by that. 
I think what the people want fs to have the 
house cleaned, look, stock, and barrel, as I 
have said. 

Mr. Bxaoa. Certainly there is no objection 
to cleaning the house. If you have a few 
bad apples in a barrel, you throw them out. 
You don't throw away the whole barrel. 

The question here is whether the RFC per¬ 
forms a vital function in our economy or 
not. 

Senator Knc. There are a lot of other 
questions besides that. One Is whether it 
wouldn't be a wholesome example to every 
other agency in Washington to move In on 
this one that has proven itself to be unfaith¬ 
ful in its trust. 

Mr. Bxaos. No, Senator, there are a large 
number of employees in the RFC. They have 
a fine technical and competent stuff. Only 
a relatively few people have been involved in 
these charges. 

I want to point this out. At the hearing 
before the Expenditures Committee of the 
Senate, I believe it was, the Chairman of the 
Board, W. E. Harber, and Director Walter E. 
Coegriff were complimented by Members of 
the Senate for the way they had administered 
their trust. As I recall it. when Mr. Coegriff 
pointed out, that in the last 6 months they 
had Instituted numerous reforms within the 
organisation which saved the taxpayers 
money and which assured better adminis¬ 
tration in the future. Senator ScMoxma. 
from your neighboring state in effect said, 
'T didn't know about that. TThy haven’t we 
learned about It?" Mr. Cosgriff stated. "We 
couldn’t get it in the papers. They wouldn't 
print it." 

Senator Kan. If you are calling Senator 
ScKOCPFB. as a witness for the continuation 
of the RFC, X think you have a very poor 
witness because just yesterday he voted for 
the resolution d)sap{»ovlng the reorganlm- 
tlon plan of the President. The record X 
think shows that Senator ScHOims. Is 
against the continuation of this political 
grab bag for White House favoritism. 

Mr. Bsaoe. I don't know whethnr voting 
against that particular resolution means he 
is against continuing the RFC or not. There 
are a number legislaton, X understand, 
who will disapprove the Presidents |flan but 
don't want the RFC abcfllshed. 

Moderator Qbamdk. lot us take some oues- 
tl(m fromthe audlexioe toaee how people feel 
about it. 

Congressman Baowwaon. X have a ques¬ 
tion for Ifir. Barge. X am OxsauES B. Bboww- 
aoar. a buslnosaman and Representative from 
the State of Indiana. 


In this time of Inflation when there is too 
much money in circulation already, how do 
you justify the effects on our total economy 
of continuing this depreaslon-bam RFC 
which loans public funds and only adds to 
the inflationary spiral? 

Mr. Bxsce. Sir. since the middle of 1950 
the offices of the RFC all over the country 
have been directed only to make loans that 
are connected with the defense effort, de¬ 
fense loans or defense related loans. Those 
are not inflationary. Moreover, loans to in¬ 
crease production, as I tmderstand it. do 
not have an Inflationary effect. Inflation 
comes from a shortage of goods. If the RFC 
hews to this line that has been laid down 
for this period, its effect is not going to be 
Inflationary. 

Moderator Qsank. Senator Kxss? 

Senator Knc. I want to point out In con¬ 
nection with Congressman BaowNSOM’s ques¬ 
tion, that we see the Government crying 
out and scolding the banks for malting too 
many loans. The banlts are told: "You are 
lending too freely." Yet we have 60 or 70 
Government agencies opening the sluice 
gates of public money and distributing it 
around. By doing so they are adding fuel 
to the fires of Inflation. 

As Senator Btsd pointed out. by abolish¬ 
ing the RFC you can get rid from the payroll 
over 3,000 people, you can save $184X)0,000 a 
year in administrative costs. 

Now there are some useful functions of 
the RFC such as the rubber, tin, and aback 
programs. They can go to the Commerce 
Department, of the Defense Department, or 
somewhere else. We don’t have to carry on 
this huge agency distributing public money 
all over the United States, to snake farms in 
California, gambling casinos in Reno, Nev., 
and luxury hotels in Florida. X thixxk the 
people are thoroughly convinced that they 
have no interest in financing enterprises like 
that. 

Mr. Baaox. We are talking. Senator, any¬ 
how about the present, and the loans that 
are authoriaed now are only defense loans 
and defense related loans. 

Senator Kxic. Defense production authori¬ 
ties are authorised to make loans for de¬ 
fense purposes directly and are set up to 
do that. There is no reason to have the 
RFC competing with defense production 
authorities in making loans. My position 
is that most defense loans can be made by 
commercial banks. Where they can’t, they 
ought to be made by defense production au- 
thOTitles. 

Mr. Bnox. Do you know, Senator, what 
the small manufacturers in Missouri think 
about this? There have been some 180 of 
them that have been beneficiaries in the last 
couple years when they couldn’t get credit 
from the big banks. 

Senator Kxu. X wish time permitted us to 
discuss some of the loans made in Missouri. 

Mr. Bnox. Our association of small manu¬ 
facturers has some letters from your con¬ 
stituents who are very eager to have this 
organiaation continue. 

Senator Kmm, It la peculiar and an inter¬ 
esting thing that not one of them has con¬ 
tacted me. 

Moderates OXAinx. Let tu hear from an¬ 
other Member of the House. 

Congressman LbOoscptx. My name is Kaxl 
M. LxCoims, Member of Congress from 
Ohio. 1 have a question for Senator Kxu. 

Senator, have you at fmy time asked the 
RFC to make a loan to small private busi¬ 
ness? 

Senator BQnc. X am glad you asked that. 
Congressman, because X am glad to be able 
to state my position on that. Since I have 
been In wrashlngton, X have felt that loans 
of the public money when they are made 
should be made on a business basis and not 
a political baeis. X have been importtmed 
by many cltlaens in my State to assist them 
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to get loans from the RFC. I have told them 
politely but firmly that 1 couldn't do It. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me to know 
that Mr. Truman has in his files no letter 
from me urging loans from the RFC to pri¬ 
vate business concerns in my State or any¬ 
where else. 

Moderator OaAmK. Mr. Serge, do you want 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Bnon. Well. I am willing to go along 
on any law which would forbid a Sena¬ 
tor or Congressman from bringing pres¬ 
sure on the RFC to make loans. We are all 
for having this thing conducted on a clean 
basis. My organisation of small manufac¬ 
turers is not seeking, certainly, to condone 
any influence or favoritism, but Just as we 
would want private business conducted on a 
high standard, we are eager that public busi¬ 
ness should, but people are essentially the 
same whether in Government or out. and 
the banking record of the RFC is a good 
one. I", has made money. 

The Senator talked a moment ago about 
economy. The RFC is one institution that 
has made money for the taxpayers. Its 
losses have been less than 1 percent over 
the years. 

Senator Kem. Senator Williams, of Dela¬ 
ware, Introduced in the Record last Thurs¬ 
day some figures that he has Just secured 
after much insistence from the Bureau of 
the Budget. Those figures showed that 
RFC has operated at a loss of over (13.000,- 
000,000. 

Now this notion that the RFC has made a 
profit Just cannot stand up. Theodore 
Herts, the accountant for the Fulbrlght 
committee, who has been a professional 
accountant of high standing for 20 years, 
says that the figures that the RFC issued 
showing a profit for 1040 of some $5,000,000 
are absolutely fallacious. As a matter of 
fact, the RPC that year operated at a loss of 
$6,500,000. 

Now 1 would like to ask any businessman 
in the radio audience if he believes that a 
business that has been conducted as it has 
been ;,hown the RFC has been conducted in 
the last few years can make money. 

Moderator GaAinK. Mr. Berge. 

Mr. Bebgs. When you say they have lost 
money. Senator, you are taking into account 
the projects they have operated at the re¬ 
quest of Congress under special legislation 
that required it. They operated the Defense 
Plants Corporation and during the last war 
the RFC had numerous war activities which 
certainly were expendable and not to be 
reckoned as showing a deficit. When I say 
they have made $600,000,1 am talking about 
their banking operations where the RFC 
Board exercised the discretion that bankers 
exercised. 

Senator Kem. I will tell you another rea¬ 
son. Mr. Berge, why I take with a grain of 
salt these figures that have come from the 
RFC showing a profit. The law requires the 
RFC, as every other Government corporation, 
to make to the Congress by January 15 of 
every year a written report of its operations 
during the preceding fiscal year ending June 
SO. The RFC has wholly failed to comply 
with that requirement of law. Now if we 
cannot get the figures from them, except 
after we have a Fulbrlght committee inves¬ 
tigation, should we continue an organiza¬ 
tion like that, lending enormous sums of the 
peoples’ money taken from the people in 
taxes? 

Moderator OxAinx. May we take another 
question? Go ahead, sir. 

From the audience. I have a question I 
would like to direct to Mr. Berge. Is not the 
handling of banking matters by the Govern¬ 
ment charged in some quarters with being 
socialistic, being competitive with private 
business? 

Mr. Beroe. The RFC loans are not com¬ 
petitive with private business, because the 


RFC won't make loans unless they have a 
letter from the local bank that it will'not 
handle th» loan. In other wwrds. the credit 
needs of the country as business is being 
conducted today need an RFC, and the RFC 
will not compete with private banks. The 
trouble is that private banks today don't 
want to risk capital any more. They sit 
around and clip coupons on Government 
bonds rather than make loans to small-busi¬ 
ness enterprises. So. except for the RFC. a 
lot of small manufacturers today would not 
be in business. 

Senator Kem. I Just want to say that I 
think there is no reason for the RFC to be 
kept alive any longer. I think its end is 
overdue. I believe that these men that Mr. 
Berge weeps about, these small-business men. 
can get money at the local banks. If they 
can’t get it down there and they are engaged 
in defense activities, they can come up here 
and get it from defense production author¬ 
ities. If they can't get it either place, there 
is considerable doubt in my mind whether 
in a period of Infiation there is a public in¬ 
terest in having such a business expand. 

Mr. Bxaox. Our Small Manufacturers' Com¬ 
mittee results from the fact that there are 
plenty of small-business men who are not 
able to get credit although the enterprises 
are sound. 

Moderator Granzk. Time for summary, 
Mr. Berge. 

Mr. Beboe. My argument is that there are 
several reasons why the RFC should be kept. 
I won't undertake to cover them all In the 
summary. 

First, small business finds it difficult, if not 
Imposelble, to get capital from local banks 
for long-term or intermediate capital in¬ 
vestments and hence must turn to the RFC. 

Second, new business finds it difficult, if 
not Impossible, to get started without ob¬ 
taining Government credit, because, being 
new businesses, it does not have a previous 
record of earnings which can be submitted 
as a basis for obtaining loans; hence they, 
too. must txurn to the RFC. 

Third, there is no doubt but that big in¬ 
vestment houses have agreements with each 
other to restrict the entrance of new business 
in indiMtrles dominated by a few firms. 
Firms which arc dominant in the capital 
goods industries are so interlaced with the 
investment houses and the banks that the 
Investment banking facilities of the country 
do not look with approval in many cases on 
promoting competition for existing business. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you, Mr. Berge. 

Tour summary. Senator Kem. 

Senator Kem. What Mr. Berge has been 
talking about is clearly a violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law, and I wonder why, 
when Mr. Berge was head ci the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, he 
did not prosecute people who were doing 
things like that. 

The RFC’s contribution toward a sound 
economy in my judgment has been on the 
negative side since the close of World War 
II. There Is no public interest in prolong¬ 
ing the life of a business that can't exist 
without artificial oxygen from the Public 
Tre4stU7. There is no public interest in 
financing a business where the people run¬ 
ning it have no particular qualifications 
or have bad no experience in business. 
There is no public interest in forcing com¬ 
petitors to the wall by artificially flooding 
the market with goods of a Government- 
financed enterprise. 

All of these economic sins are being com¬ 
mitted by the RFC. 

Moderator Granik. Thank you, gentlemen. 
You have been listening to a discussion on 
"Should the RFC be abolished?" Our 
speakers have been Senator James P. Kem, 
S^ubllcan. of Missouri; and Mr. Wendell 
Berge. former Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States and chairman of the 
Small Manufacturers’ Emergency Committee. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April if. 19S1 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is grat¬ 
ifying to note that H. R. 2648, introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. Mr. Cillir. 
has aroused Nation-wide interest and 
support. Typical of editorials appearing 
throughout the country is the following 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
News of April 2.1951: 

Fair Representation 

Bach Member of the United States House 
of Representatives ought to represent ap¬ 
proximately the same number of people. 

There are good reasons why each cant rep¬ 
resent exactly the same number. But there’s 
no good reason for, and no fairness in, the 
huge disparities that now exist. 

One Ohio Representative, for example, has 
over 908,000 people in his district. Another 
from the same State has only 167,000. And 
one from South Dakota has only 148.000. 

In six States there is a difference of more 
than 400,000 between the populations of the 
largest and smallest congressional districts. 

In six other States, the gap is more than 
800,000. In 12 others, it is more than 200.000. 

That’s not all. Some States, Instead of 
forming new districts as their populaticns 
increase, elect Representatives at Large. And 
many States have districts "gerrymandered" 
into peculiar shapes to block in or block out 
groups of voters for political advantage. 

Growth of the Nation’s population, as 
shown by the i960 census, means that some 
States are now entitled to more seats in the 
House, others to fewer, others to their present 
number. 

So, before the 1952 elections, redistrlctlng 
will be necessary in many States and desir¬ 
able in almost all. This redistrlctlng ought 
to correct the present Inequities. Represent¬ 
ative Emanuel Cellxr, Democrat of New 
York, has Introduced an administration- 
sponsored bill Intended to force their cor¬ 
rection. 

The bill proposes: 

That each State entitled to more than one 
Representative shall establish a congressional 
district for each Representative. (To stop 
the practice of electing Congressmen at 
Large.) 

That each district shall be composed of 
compact and contiguous territory. (To stop 
gerrymandering.) 

That each district’s population shaU not be 
more than 15 percent larger or smaller than 
the average number obtained by dividing the 
State's total population by the number of 
districts in the State. (To insure that each 
Representative sbaU represent as nearly as 
possible the same number of people.) 

Mr. CxLLXR’a bill would enforce Itself by 
denying a seat in the House to any Repre¬ 
sentative elected from a district not con¬ 
forming to the bill’s requirements. He says 
the Supreme Court has held that Congress 
has power to set up standards which the 
States miut follow. 

Many politicians, in and out of Congress, 
may not like this bUl because it would de¬ 
prive them of unfair political advantages 
now enjoyed. 

But citizens who believe that each Ameri¬ 
can has a right to an equal and effective 
voice in the conduct of his Government 
should favor and work for adoption of such 
reform as. Mr. Celua proposes. 
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ATnUik Vi«w OB Fritaltl^ WUi Imd 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or MEW TOtX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVSS 

Wedneiday, AprU 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Turkey 
and Israel are sometimes referred to as 
the only two great military powers of the 
Near East and the only two countries 
in that area of the world that are truly 
demoeratio. Both are great friends of 
the United States. 

In this connection, I believe the Mem¬ 
bers of this House will find it extremely 
Interesting to read the views of a Turk¬ 
ish official on the friendly and peaceful 
relations of his country and Israel. 
Turkey, a Moslem county, was one of 
the first in the Near East to grant recog¬ 
nition and establish friendly relations 
with Israel. 

Mr. Altemur Kilic, the author of the 
article The Friendship of Turkey and 
Israel, is an information officer in the 
press bureau of the Department of Pub¬ 
lic Information at the United Nations. 
He is scheduled to return to Turkey soon 
to assume the editorship of a new after¬ 
noon newspaper in that country. His 
article appeared in the March-April 1051 
issue of the magazine Land Reborn, 
published by the American Christian 
Palestine Committee, and is as follows: 

Tm ntXENDSRtP or TOKIOET and 
(By Altemur Kilic) 

1 feel mfe in asMrting that Israel has no 
better Mend in the Middle East than the 
Turkish Republic. This Mendship is not 
merely a govemment>to>government rela¬ 
tionship. Nor is it only the Realpolitik of 
both nation's statesmen. On the contrary, 
the Mendship goes deeper; for Israelis and 
Turks have, I believe, much in common. 

Foremost among the factors which en¬ 
courage Turklsh-Israel Mendship is the 
youthfulness of minds and ideas in both 
peoples. Although Turks and Israelis are 
proud of their respective pasts, they have 
their eyes firmly fixed on the futme. 

Secondly, both Israel and Turkey are Euro¬ 
pean in outlook. They may be situated on 
the western fringe of Asia, but neither the 
customs nor the cultxire of the Orient have 
as much influence as do the mores and 
morals of the West. 

Thirdly, both Turks and Israelis are actl- 
vlstic in their approach to social and political 
problems. Both nations are not retarded 
by a yearning for the splendors and glories 
of their historic pasts. They are rather im¬ 
pelled by a modem desire to rid their lands 
of the disease, poverty, ignorance, and feudal 
structures which have far too long been the 
curse of the Middle Bast. Here both Israel 
and Turkey join in a modem crusade. 

Fourthly, Turkey and Israel are the only 
two genuinely democratic states in the entire 
Middle Bast. Turkey granted full diplomatic 
recognition to the new State of Israel, not 
only because the Turkish people admired 
the courage and steadfastness of the Jews in 
their recent struggle for a home of their 
own. and their aeal In creating their new, 
modem state, but also because Turkey an¬ 
ticipated a healthy flow of Israel-Turklsh 
trade and thus an ever <floser bond between 
the two lands. (It is true that our economic 
rdatlons with Israel mean, at present, many 
more exports from Turkey to Israel than 


exports from Israel to Turkey; but this im¬ 
balance is in process of being righted.) 

In these four respects, we Twks directly 
parallel the Israelis. On several other scores 
we have somewhat divergent characteristics: 

1. Turkey must transform its masses into 
an industrial population while Israel must 
reverse the Industrial-rural process tor many 
tens of thousands of its peq;>le. 

a. We still have a considerable amount of 
illiteracy to alter; Israel has an imusually 
high rate of literacy, not alone for the Middle 
East where illiteracy abounds, but even in 
comparison with the highly literate nations 
of the European land mass. 

8. Tuikey has moved swiftly in this past 
generation since the days of the great Kemal 
Ataturk, but still has a long road to travel 
In search of Its ultimate goal of urbaniza¬ 
tion, industrialisation, modernization, and 
western education; Ismels' particular prob¬ 
lems are, in contrast, those of deurbanlza- 
Mon and the trainii^ for productivity and 
integration of its industry and agrioultrue. 

4. Turkey belongs to the West, not only 
because the Soviet Unicm demands our vital 
Straits and two of our eastern provinces, but 
also because of our concept of democracy. 
Israel, doubtless mindful of the problematic 
fate of several million Jews still behind the 
iron curtain in Russia and Soviet-oriented 
lands, prefers a policy of “nonidentlficatlon" 
with either Bast or West; but Turkey believes 
Israel's preoccupation with her own particu¬ 
lar problems will, in time, give way to the 
necessity of taking sides in the East-West 
struggle and Joining a collective security 
arrangement against the Soviet bloc. 

I believe that Turklsh-Israel friendship 
promises many fruits for the future, within 
both the framework ot Middle Eastern 
politics, in particular, and the framework 
of our common quest for world peace, in 
general. 


Two-Oc«fis Itfuet Undifiiifefl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALSPoainA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, AprU 10,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, 1 Include the following; 
Two-Ocxaw Issuxs Uwcranoxd—MacAbthur 

Was Rxobt zn 1842 as Hz Is Now xn Pleas 

roi Due Anximow to Psczno 
(By X>avid Lawrence) 

Starting Just 9 years ago, in the spring of 
1942, and continuing from then on through¬ 
out most of World War n, the same contro¬ 
versy was going on as is emerging today— 
how much force to allocate to Asia and the 
Faciflc and how much to Europe. 

But the public didn't know much about 
It at the time, nor did it know how earnestly 
General MacArthur, backed up by Fleet Ad¬ 
miral King, pleaded for enough strength to 
win the war in the Pacific. 

The fundamental issues haven’t changed. 
When all the emotion has been removed 
ftom the present atmosphere of polities in 
Washington and London, and the European 
leaders face realistically the fact that from 
the Pacific Ocean can come a direct threat 
to United States territory in Alaska and to 
our vital bases on (Hdnawa, the Phittpplnes, 
and Japan, a global strata^ azid viewpoint 
will come into its own once more. 

It was because the American people for 
the most part had their eyes fastened on the 


spectacular battles in Europe that they did 
not appraise the remarkaUe struggle under 
heavy odds that our Army under MacArthur 
and our Air Force and Navy put up in the 
Pacific against a major power which had the 
naval strength and the air power to sweep 
to the tip of southeast Asia even while fight¬ 
ing a major war on the mainland of China. 
All this, happened in the three long years 
before VB-day, while the American public 
looked on it as a secondary, if not unimpor¬ 
tant, adventure in what was sometimes re¬ 
ferred to in a somewhat derogatory fashion 
as “Island hopping.” 

Few people today realize that, apart from 
heavy casualties of ground troops, 10,000 
American boys were killed or wounded on 
the decks of American naval vessels in the 
immediate vicinity of Okinawa—the largest 
casualty list for a single battle in the his¬ 
tory of any navy—as the ships stood guard 
there like sitting ducks for 83 days. They 
couldn’t move away because the Navy's own 
air power was busily engaged in protecting 
ground operations and no other air power 
was available in the western Pacific to de¬ 
stroy the bases on Formosa, on the main¬ 
land of China and in south Japan from 
which the suicide planes were coming day 
after day. It did not hearten the American 
boys on the ships or in our Army and Marine 
Corps fighting on Oklnawar—we had more 
than 275,000 men committed to the action 
there—^to be told that our big B-90's were 
doing strategic bombing and were destroying 
vital factories in Japan. What the troops 
and sailors wanted and begged for was the 
destruction of the land bases Just a few 
hundred miles away from which those enemy 
bombers were coming to Okinawa. It was 
the same old story of inadequate strength. 

General MacArthtir begged his country¬ 
men not to forsake those vital air and sub¬ 
marine bases, but to do everything in our 
power to help Chiang Kai-shek or any other 
friendly influence inside China so as to keep 
the Communists from dominating the Par 
East. It goes without saying that the next 
time all of China and Korea and important 
bases in Japan will be in the hands of a 
hostile power unless the Communists are 
licked—and licked now. 

It is therefore, a basic concept of global 
strategy which was ignored by the European 
press and to no small extent by those Amer¬ 
ican observers who regarded the present flare- 
up as Just a little matter of personalities or 
of excessive zeal by a prominent general. 
What seems to be overlooked is that, if world 
vtrar in breaks out, the Pacific Ocean will 
not be a quiet lake. There are big factories 
on our Pacific coast which will hardly be 
immune from attack if the defenses of the 
Pacific are neglected—if America does not 
plan its strategy so as to reach out as effec¬ 
tively to destroy submarine bases in Asia 
as we appear to be doing with respect to 
those hostile bases in Europe from which 
submarine threats can come to menace ship¬ 
ping and the transportation of troops in 
the Atlantic. 

Europeans who are not bounded on any 
coast by the waters of the Pacific do not seem 
to realize that the United States is a two- 
ocean country. Even today the European 
press is talking about American military 
strength getting bogged down in Asia as if 
there were some magic way of erasing the 
Pacific and the Asiatic strongholds from the 
map and persuading the military chiefs of 
the Communist regime politely to give up 
any idea of attacking vn from that quarter of 
the globe when war comes. 

High Officers of our Navy, it can be stated 
positively, say that, while General MacArthur 
has not always selected the most tactful 
way to express himself, fundamentally he 
was 100 percent right when he declared 
America must be sure of winning the war 
now in Asia or else Bzirope will bo loot too. 
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General MaoArthur was right In 1042. and 
be was right again in arguing for due atten¬ 
tion to the Pacllio and most of all against 
any abject surrender or compromise in Asia 
that means the same thing militarily. Eto 
was arguing for the mothers and fathers of 
the boys enlisted today in the United States 
Navy who again will bear the bnmt of any 
such attacks. He was arguing for the 200.- 
000 men of our Army and Air Force now 
in the Pacific. He was making a sensational 
plea against misunderstanding of the fimda- 
mentals of global strategy. 


MacArtliar Hat Ontlhrad Hit Utehilnett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF MVW TOKX 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPflESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. I do not 
practice the profession of “arm-chair 
general.*’ I do know enough about mili¬ 
tary affairs and Government, however, 
to appreciate that a man in public office 
who desires to direct a military campaign 
should become a member of the armed 
services, and that a general who at¬ 
tempts to direct the affairs of state 
should retire from the armed services 
and run for elective office. No matter 
how much praise may be due to General 
MacArthur as a soldier all must agree 
that he has outlived his usefulness as 
a general because of his insistence upon 
entering Into the field of civil affairs. 

Whether you agree or disagree with 
MacArthur’s foreign policy no one can 
deny that as one In charge of military 
campaigns he has no right to make 
foreign policy. 

I am happy to direct yOur attention 
to the fact that I am not alone in this 
conclusion. The syndicated columns of 
Drew Pearson and Stewart Alsop, and 
an editorial in this morning’s Washing¬ 
ton Post, are in agreement with my 
thoughts on the subject. Those articles 
are as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of April 11,19611 
Thx Washimgtow Mirbt-Oo-Boumo 
(By Drew Pearson) 

MAC ARTHUR FRICTION RECOUNTED 

At two Cabinet meetings In the past 8 
weeks, General MacArthur’s unauthorised 
policy statements have come In for Impor¬ 
tant, even heated, discussion. 

Most heated debate was not last week but 
Immediately after IdacArthur’s pre-Easter 
statement of March 24, in which he proposed 
a peace meeting with Chinese military com¬ 
manders. 

At this Cabinet meeting the President re¬ 
marked that he was sorry he hadn’t fired Mac¬ 
Arthur last summer—following his out-of¬ 
line statement to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. What aroused the President’s heat 
Jiut before Easter was that MacArthur’s peace 
statement was one which Truman himself 
was planning to make. 

What happened was that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had cabled MacArthur, for his perusal 
and personal reaction, a copy of an Easter 
appeal for peace which the State Department 
had already discussed with the British and 
French and which Tnunan planned to Issue 
publicly. 


But, without a word to Washington, Mao¬ 
Arthur made the statement himself. Part 
of his text was almost verbatim with that 
sent him by the Joint Chiefs, though his 
threat to bomb Chinese bases was entirely 
his own. 

MAC ARTKXm’S RECORD 

Naturally Vvashlngton boiled. 

Next day, Secretary of Defense Marshall 
sent MaoArthur a personal cable ordering 
him to clear all future policy statements 
with him. That cable was dated March 26, 
and MacArthur's letter to former Speaker 
Joe Martin was dated March 20, so techni¬ 
cally. at least, MacArthur Is in the clear. 

In the eyes of the Defense Department, 
however, he Is not. For on December 6,1950, 
confidential orders were sent to all military 
conunanders to clear all policy statements 
with the Defense Department In Washington. 
Furthermore. MacArthur has had a history 
of Jumping the traces, some of which Is well 
known, some not. but all of which has made 
relations between him and his Commander 
in Chief more strained than at any time In 
recent American history. Here is the record: 

Jump No. 1: In December 1049 MacArthur 
let off steam to a group of Republican Sen¬ 
ators visiting him In Tokyo about sending 
United States arms and troops to Ibrmosa. 
This teed off the running debate between 
the administration and the China bloc In 
Congress over Chinese Intervention which 
continued for months. 

Jump No. 2: In the spring of 1960, Mac¬ 
Arthur took an unauthorized trip to For¬ 
mosa. got a lot of publicity kissing Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s hand, and openly dis¬ 
cussed the Idea of building up Formosa as 
a base. This was In complete contradiction 
of the Government’s policy, and he obviously 
knew It. 

Jump No. 3: After we got Into the Korean 
War. MacArthur sent his famoiM letter to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars regarding the 
use of Formosa as a base. He was repri¬ 
manded by Triunan. 

Wake Island: It was around this time that 
Averell Harriman. special representative of 
the President, went to Tokyo to soothe the 
general’s fur. At this time Harriman got 
MacArthur’s solemn promise to make no 
more policy statement without clearing 
them with Washington. 

TRUMAN IS CHARMED 

Following this, Trtunan made his special 
pilgrimage to confer with MacArthur on 
Wake Island. When he first arrived, he was 
a little nonplussed by the way the general 
strolled nonchalantly down to the runway— 
a little late—^to meet him; and by the fact 
that MacArthur failed to salute his Com¬ 
mander In Chief. He was also disappointed 
that MacArthur’s accompanying party 
consisted chiefly of his personal doctor, his 
valet, and Ambassador Mucclo. whereas 
Truman had brought the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and a group of experts 
prepared to discuss Important Far Eastern 
problems. 

It was because MacArthur brought no ex- 
I)erts to discuss anything that the conference 
was so abbreviated. 

However, dxurlng their brief time together, 
MacArthur charmed Truman completely 
and the President came away singing his 
prialses. 

Jump No. 4: Came during MacArthur’s 
November drive Into North Korea. ’This was 
only a partial Jump-over-tbe-traces, be¬ 
cause Truman had given him the green light 
to dash up to the Manchurian border. How- 
evor, on more than three occasions the State 
Department relayed warnings that the 
Chinese were about to attack—one from the 
French, one from India, and several from 
the British. 

On another occasion, when the State De¬ 
partment urgently proposed a public state¬ 
ment assuring the Chinese that the big dams 
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supplying water power to all Manchuria 
would not be bombed, MacArthur sent back 
a curt three-word telegram: “Do not concur.’’ 


[From the Washington Post] 

Matter of Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

MAC ARTHUR 

It Is at least conceivable that General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur will be recalled 
by President Truman, perhaps even before 
this report Is published. ’Truman Is furious 
at what he considers MacArthur’s insubordi¬ 
nation. Those around Truman are con¬ 
vinced that the recent spate of pronounce¬ 
ments from MacArthur have been conscloiu- 
ly designed to forestall Truman, who had 
planned to Issue a statement of his own on 
Korean War alms. Finally, the pressure Is 
heavy on Truman to demonstrate once and 
for all that he is master in his own house. 

Tet on balance It is much more likely that 
cautious counsels will prevail, and that the 
administration will try to deal with “the 
MacArthur problem" by pressing ahead with 
a Japanese peace treaty with all possible 
speed. MacArthur himself has often in. 
timated that he will lay down his procon¬ 
sular duties once a Japanese peace treaty 
Is signed. 

It Is therefore fervently hoped In admin- 
Istratlon circles that final arrangements for 
signing a treaty can be reached by early 
midsummer, that MacArthur will sign In 
the name of the American Government; and 
that he will then retire In a final blaze of 
glory, to a chorus of sighs of relief In Wash¬ 
ington and the European capitals. This 
spectacle, of the American Government 
pressing feverishly for a peace treaty with 
a former enemy nation in order to dispose 
of a supposedly subordinate American offi¬ 
cial would be laughable If the Issue raised 
were not so serious. 

For there Is nothing at all laughable In 
the Issue which has caused a bitter public 
dispute between the American Government 
and Its field commander at a time when a 
new Chinese offensive Is certain, and Soviet 
intervention In Korea at least possible. The 
Issue Is this: Should the United States en¬ 
gage In a major war with China, In alliance 
with Chiang Kai-shek? 

Surely If MacArthur’s statements mean 
anything, they mean that this Is what Mac¬ 
Arthur wants to do. And the great ma¬ 
jority of the policy-making officials of the 
Government are convinced that such a 
course would lead straight to disaster. 

In the first place, they argue, such a war 
would be “a war between the shark and the 
tiger," an Impossible war which could never 
be won. In the second place, the course 
MacArthur proposes would destroy the whole 
painfully built structure of American alli¬ 
ances. Finally, this country's European 
allies, and especially the British, are con¬ 
vinced that such a cotirse would make In- 
evitable a third world war for which ova 
European allies are nakedly unprepared. 

British Intelligence has warned repeat¬ 
edly that the Soviets are committed to in¬ 
tervene openly In case of an American attack 
on the Chinese mainland. Such Interven¬ 
tion, which would presumably Include bomb¬ 
ing MacArthur’s own “privileged sanctuary" 
in Japan, could hardly fail to lead to a 
third world war. MacArthtir is reported to 
dissent strongly from this view, but It is 
worth recalling that the British also warned 
of the Chinese Intervention, which MacAr¬ 
thur assured Tnunan on Wake Island would 
not occur. 

Yet MacArthur’s position has one great 
strength. It Is simple,, positive, and under¬ 
standable—the way to fight a war Is to try 
to win It, by using all available means to 
defeat your enemy. The official adminis¬ 
tration thesis sounds, by contrast, fuzzy and 
Mlcawberlsh. If the forthcoming offensive 
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It smuhlng. aooordlng to thli thestf, the 
OUiMM and their Soviet znaeten may be 
wllUnf looner or later to oome to temw. 

This may not be quite aa lllcawberleh ae 
It aounda. For it la certainly true that both 
the Ohlneae and Buaalana have paid heav¬ 
ily tor their Korean adventzire. The Ohlneae 
have loat the floirer of fbelr beat army, 
while their plana for expanalon In aoutheaat 
Aala have had to be at leaat poatponed. Aa 
for the Buaalana, they have aeen the weat- 
m aUtea awakened from their lethargy 
by Koroo, and beginning to organise their 
defenaea In earnaat. 

Thua what aeema to be In proepect la a 
long teat of ataylng power, in which all 
the advantagea are by no means on the 
aide of the Communists. The trouble la 
that IfacArthur is unfitted by temperament 
to command a local war of limited objec¬ 
tives and Indefinite duration. 

Tet llacArthur la right when he Implies 
that this country cannot accept a bloody 
stalemate in Korea forever. Perhaps, as the 
admlnla^tlon hopes, the Chinese and the 
Busalans will decide to cut their losses If 
the prospective offensive fails, and wUl then 
agree to an acceptable settlement. Perhaps 
the Russians wUl force the Issue by inter¬ 
vening openly, if neither happens, there 
must be some sort (ff show-down eventually. 
When that time comes, however, it will be 
well to remember what MacArthtir and his 
admirers forget—that the Ruhr Valley la 
a far more important stake In the world 
struggle than the Tangtse Valley, and that 
the real source of Communist power la in 
w, not Peiping. 


(From the Washington Post] 

Bamo MacAsthvs Hoaib 

The issue that General MacArthur has 
catapulted into the camp of the free world 
la not Asia or Europe, Korea, or China, or a 
local or a continental war. It Is General 
MacArthur versus Authority, and Authority 
can no longer duck It. in the circumstances 
the resolution that Senator Feiouson has 
proposed for the visit of a committee of Con¬ 
gress to General MacArthur has become ri¬ 
diculous. General MacArthur should do the 
traveling—and with Washington as his des¬ 
tination. 

Why another congressional mission to To¬ 
kyo. anyway? Scarcely a month passes with¬ 
out one or other legislators traipsing across 
the Pacific to listen to the authoritative 
words of the Supreme Commander. After 
16 years, when General MacArthur was last 
In America, the trips are beginning to look 
like pilgrimages. It is hardly dlgnUled that 
our representatives should have to go all 
the way to Japan to check what General 
MacArthur Is expressing so freely In public 
and private. The time has come for General 
MacArthur to be recalled for report. Re has 
now launched a campaign upon the free 
world for the extension of the military cam. 
palgn against communism throughout 
Asia—to free Asia, as he put It awhUe ago. 
Bor this all-encompassing crusade he Is re¬ 
ported to be demanding a free hand, some¬ 
thing unheard of In history and something 
In the present droumstances of the United 
Rations war that the United States Itself 
hasn’t got. It Is clearly Impbsslble to keep 
Oeneral MacArthur In the command so long 
as this major conflict between subagent and 
agent and between both he and the principal 
remains. 

The time, aside from the new urgency, is 
limg overdue for General MacArthur to re¬ 
turn. Government and people before this 
needed a chance to become acquainted with 
a man who by his long absence was becom¬ 
ing a myth and yet who was carrying a 
graat lesponslblltty to the united States on 
fata shoulders. General MacArthur would 
haw himself benefited from it. Even An- 


teaM bad to renew bis strength and refresh 
his outlook by occasional contact with the 
earth, and the same prescription would have 
profited General MacArthur. He would at 
least have been able himself to check at first 
hand with his somewhat intimidated and 
silent superiors. 

In default of President Truman grasping 
the nettle In the manner of Lincoln and Polk, 
the way to get General MacArthur here la 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Recall for 
report Is the general practice with the diplo¬ 
mats and military chieftains of all countries, 
and Oeneral MacArthur has been left too 
long in Napoleonic aloofness. It may be 
argued that for military reasons MacArthiir 
cannot leave his post. But MacArthur's 
headquarters are in Jiq>an, not In Korea, and 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridley Is In operational 
or tactical charge in Korea, with a virtually 
autonomous command. Oeneral Rldgway 
has done so well there that there can be no 
doubt of his competence to be left alone 
for a spell. 

Senator Fbboubok excuses the waiting upon 
Oeneral MacArthur because the President 
himself journeyed over the Pacific to meet 
General MacArthur. However, the President 
did not go to Tokyo. Nor did he establish any 
precedent. He had In mind the convenience 
of both himself as Commander in Chief and 
General MacArthur in bolding the rendesvous 
at Wake island. At that time the Supreme 
Commander, in spite at his situation at the 
Japanese base, was handling operations more 
intimately than he la now. So far as is 
known, the President chose the site, and his 
purpose, it is said, was to hear from General 
MacArthtir’s own lips the data about Chinese 
dlqioaltions in North Korea and an estimate 
of the situation created by them. The gen¬ 
eral was put on the beam on policy, and the 
President In turn got an aastiranoe that the 
Chinese would not Intervene, though this Is 
what they did almost before MacArthur got 
back. 

All this, of course. Is supposition but a 
reason for any hearing that Congress might 
call in case General BfocArthur comes to 
town, presumably, would be to clear up the 
fog over this Wake Island meeting. Congress 
Is likewise entitled to some comprehension 
of the help (or lack of it) that in the light 
of changing requirements MacArthur has 
been afforded to execute the command he was 
given. But the Executive must take action 
beforehand In laying down policy anew and 
restoring authority. If, after report and con¬ 
sultation, this means the superceeslon of 
General MacArthur. that must be faced, for 
If the conflict continues, our feeble Govern¬ 
ment will be left without any standing at 
home, and abroad we might as well prepare 
to see our allies in NATO, RIO, and the 
United Nations fade away. 


Dififif DUcoBtent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CEOR^H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN TBS HOUBE OF REPREBINTATIVBS 

Tueiday, April 10,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Recoso, X should like to include the fol¬ 
lowing sermon preached in St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church, Akron, Ohio, by the 
rector, the Reverend Walter F. TUnks, 
D. D., on Palm Sunday morning, March 
18, 1961, and broadcast over Station 
WADC: 


m recent years have appeared many books 
designed to tell us how to achieve inner calm 
and serenity. The eagerness with which 
they have been bought and read would indi¬ 
cate that they have answered a real need. 
They reflect the pressure and tension of our 
day—the demons that, in some form, all 
of us must fight—fear, worry, frustration, 
personal inadequacy, and that tired feeling 
of being pushed beyond endurance. The 
story may be apocryphal, but is typical of 
our overwrought nerves, that a tired busi¬ 
nessman sank into a dentist's chair with a 
sigh of deep satisfaction and said. "Thank 
God for the opportunity to oome here once 
in awhile and relax." 

Long on the list of best sellers was a help¬ 
ful book called Peace of Mind, by Rabbi 
Joshua Liebman, whose untimely death re¬ 
moved a distinguished scholar and teacher. 
Then came a book which had wide circula¬ 
tion called Peace of Soul, by Msgr. Fulton 
J. Sheen, known to many Americans through 
his preaching on the radio Catholic hour. 
Many people have been helped by the 
preaching and writing of Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale. Re has shown them how to relax 
their bodies, release mental tension, by open¬ 
ing hidden reservoirs of spiritual power. All 
these books answer a need that was voiced 
by Whittier so beautifully In his well-loved 
hymn: 

"Drop Thy still, dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease. 

Take from our souls the strain and stress 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace." 

Peace of mind and peace of soul are great 
possessions. Together, they form one of 
life's greatest blessings—contentment. 
Through the ages poets and philosophers 
have sung the praises of contentment. Con¬ 
fucius wrote of himself, "With only plain 
rice to eat, with only water to drink, and 
with only an arm for a pillow, I am still con¬ 
tent." In a world where material things are 
so fragile, he had discovered that the only 
durable wealth Is the inner riches of heart 
and mind and soul. "Contentment is nat¬ 
ural wealth," said Socrates, "luxury is arti¬ 
ficial poverty." That Is the essence of 
Thoreau's teaching about his simple life at 
Walden Pond. A man can live happily and 
well in a cabin In the woods with the brooks 
and birds as his companions. If he has a good 
conscience and a sensitive mind, plus an 
appreciation of nature. I like to think that 
it was the King himself who wrote In the 
Book of Proverbs: “Better Is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox with hatred.” 
Perhaps he had stopped one day at a peas¬ 
ant's abode and discovered how good food 
can taste in a simple home where there Is 
love and understanding and comradeship, 
and he recalled how tedious were court ban¬ 
quets with hatred, envy, and Intrigue lurking 
in the background. Shakespeare knew what 
a great blessing Is contentment and how 
rarely those In high office possess It. In 
Henry the Sixth he makes the King say: 

"My crown is in my heart, not on my bead; 
Not decked with diamonds, and Indian 
stones. 

Not to be seen; my crown la called Content 
A crown It is that seldom kings enjoy." 

Contentment seems all the more praise¬ 
worthy when we encounter those who never 
seem to possess It. Restless and dissatisfied, 
they are unhappy wherever you find them. 
Put them down anywhere and they will find 
something to complain about. You never 
ask them how they are. You know In ad¬ 
vance. They are not well. They grumble 
about the weather, about their loo^ about 
their church, and they can tell you Ml that 
Is wrong in our country. Their conversa¬ 
tion Is a monologue of dtaoontents. The 
world was not made to their liking. 
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Their unhapplneas la, of courae. only the 
toxic polaonl^ of their aelfocenteredneaa. 
They never get themaelvet off their handa. 
On the other hand, you think of a great 
Boul like Paul, chained In a prlaon cell, writ¬ 
ing confidently to hla frlenda. *T have 
learned In whataoever atate 1 am to be con¬ 
tent." Anyone who can Buy that haa mas¬ 
tered one of life’s hardest leaaona. What 
happens to us la not the decisive factor. It 
Is our inner response that tells the story. 
Happiness Is mental rather than environ¬ 
mental. In hla deep concern for others, Paul 
had learned to think leas and less about him¬ 
self. There la no inner peace without that. 
Dr. McCracken writes of a woman who had 
lost her son and had become bitter, hard, 
and Inconsolable until her health failed and 
her mind weakened. Her husband took her 
to a famous French neurologist who under¬ 
took an unusual method to effect her cure. 
He took her for a long drive through vil¬ 
lages that had borne the fear and fire and 
devastation of war. "Madam." he said, "in 
nearly all these humble little homes there 
la a poor woman who has lost a son. In 
some there are mother.'- who have lost two 
or three sons. Is your grief greater than 
theirs? Go home and bear jour sorrow with 
courage and patience." Some of us. I feel 
sure, would be ashamed of our petty com¬ 
plaints if we had imagination enough to 
understand the far heavier loads some people 
are carrying with cheerfulness and fortitude. 

Probably there would be no disagreement 
among us this morning as to the value of 
contentment. Yet. I venture to say, that it 
Is not the supreme goal of life. A popular 
radio program advertises the fact that its 
product comes from contented cows. That 
brings to your mind a lovely pastoral scene— 
a herd of cattle grazing peacefully in lush 
meadows under a bright summer sky—amid 
all the beauty of the countryside. But we 
humans are different from cows. We have 
moral consciousness. We have ambitions. 
We have ideals for ourselves and for our 
world. We dare not live in lazy Indifference 
to what goes on around us. There are times 
and places and situations In which we have 
no right to be contented. We have no right 
to live In peace with racial discrimination 
and social injustice. We have no right to 
close our eyes to slums and poverty and 
crime. Who wants to live with inner peace 
that can be had only by closing one's ears 
to the still, sad voice of humanity? 

When Catherine the Great made a tour of 
her coimtry, her ministers went ahead of her, 
carefully arranging her schedulo. Nice little 
homes were built along the route the Em¬ 
press was to travel—like the fake houses that 
are a part of Hollywood technique—made 
for the cameras, not to live In. Peasants 
were Instructed to appear along the road¬ 
way wearing their Sunday best, with happy 
smiling faces. The lame, the blind, and the 
deformed were hustled off the streets. The 
Empress must see no misery and want. She 
must not know the desperate condition of 
her people. 

What decent person wants contentment 
at such a price? 1 think Fulton Oursler is 
right in something he wrote recentty: "Our 
greatest danger Is not from Russia, but from 
ourselves, from our growing disregard of 
principles, and our reliance upon expediency. 
Along this Immoral road, we have already 
gone too far, feeling meanwhile more dis¬ 
content than ever before. In book shops 
and drug stores, in correspondence courses 
and lectures, we seek peace of mind, peace 
of soul. Our private lives refieet the public 
evidence of decay and we are not happy 
about It. The renewal of conscience in 
modem society is its only hope." 

We Americans may well take that rebuke 
to ourselves. We are an easy-going, com¬ 
placent people, too ready to compromise 
with evil because it takes too much trouble 
to correct It. Perhaps the greatest weak¬ 


ness in our country today la our lack of 
moral indignation. We have no right to be 
satisfied with the low moral standards that 
prevail In high places today. We have no 
right to make peace with crooks and gam¬ 
blers and racketeers and to accept the crim¬ 
inal alliance between the underworld and 
politics. The scandals that have come out of 
the mlsmani^ement of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the brazen peddling 
of Influence In high government circles, the 
old Pendergast morals that are so generally 
accepted in Washington today, the betrayal 
of trust by officials in our State Depart¬ 
ment, and the nonchalance of those who 
call treason only a "red herring" ought to 
stir us with righteous wrath. At any social 
gathering you can hear plently of grumbling 
about the corruptlcm in Washington, but 
how easily we charge it off as the inevitable 
spawn of politics. “To the victor belongs 
the spoils" we say, and with a synlcal shrug 
of the shoulders, we seem to imply there 
lent anything we can do about it. 

But there is something we can do about 
it. We can examine our own Individual 
lives and strive to correct what Is wrong 
with them. Bad government always leads 
to our own doorsllls—our willingness to live 
with low and easy moral standards. We 
are like the farmer who said "Don’t tell 
me how to farm any better. I don’t farm 
as good now as 1 know how." Most of us 
make the same confession. We don’t live 
nearly as well as we know how. We know 
better, but It is too much effort to do better. 
We permit our children to do questionable 
things, not because we approve of them, 
but because we don’t want them to be 
thought queer or different from our neigh¬ 
bor’s children. With most of us selfishness 
is still the major sin. Expounding his 
philosophy of life, George Jean Nathan, the 
drama critic, said, "To me pleasure and my 
own personal happiness are all I deem 
worth a hoot." There is pure, unadulterated 
selfishness for you. Where would our city 
and our country be If all of us decided 
that the only thing worth a hoot Is our 
own personal happiness? What decent per¬ 
son wants contentment If it means only the 
ability of the biggest hog to get to the 
feeding trough first? 

Religion can bring us inner peace. But 
It ought also to fill us with divine discontent. 
Religion was never meant to be an anesthet¬ 
ic. Paul spoke of it as power. The word that 
he used was "dunamos." Dynamite, If you 
please. Every moral gain that has ever been 
made in this world was the result of some¬ 
one’s revolt against the status quo. 

Again and again In the Gospels we hear 
Jesus saying, "Ye have heard it said of old 
time * * • but I say unto you." He 

walked straight across those old traditions 
and they snapped like cobwebs. It Is pleas¬ 
ant to think of the Master healing the sick, 
forgiving the sinful, and taking little chil¬ 
dren into His arms to bless them. But there 
Is no mistaking the moral Indignation that 
flamed in His words and looks as he lashed 
out against the moral complacency of his 
times. 

Oh this Palm Sunday we think of that 
strange procession that paused for a mo¬ 
ment on the brow of Mount Olivet before en¬ 
tering the Holy City. There were tears in the 
Master’s eyes. He was not thinking of him¬ 
self and the suffering that lay ahead for him. 
He was thinking of the city and the people 
He loved, so blind to their impending fate. 
How contented the city was as it lay there 
bathed in the morning sunlight—how proud 
of Its past history, how indifferent to its 
spiritual need. There was Pilate, the Roman 
Governor, the very embodiment of human 
pride—more concerned about holding his 
office than administering Justice, and ready 
to turn an innocent man over to be cruci¬ 
fied rather than take any chance of stirring 
up trouble for himself. Jesus must still 


weep when He sees how much irresponslbll- 
Ity still remains In high places. 

There were the money changers In the 
temple, making fat profits out of their un¬ 
holy traffic in the sanctuary of God. They 
had turtledoves for sale. ' Who raised them? 
They came from the pigeon farms of Annas, 
the ex-high priest and father-in-law of 
Calaphas, the reigning high priest, and they 
sold, of course, for a nice profit. If you 
wanted to buy them jrou had to exchange 
Roman coins for temple currency, for the 
roman coins bore the image of the hated 
Emperor—and the exchange, of course, 
brought further revenue for the high priest. 
Is it any wonder that Jesus strode Into 
the temple a few days later and drove the 
grafters out. It wasn't the small whip of 
cords that frightened them. It was the high 
and holy Indignation they saw In those eyes 
that looked straight through them. And He 
said unto them; "It Is written. My house 
shall be called the house of-prayer; but ye 
have made it a den of thieves." Graft Is still 
graft, whether It be In turtle doves or deep 
freeze deals or mink coats or bribes paid by 
the underworld for police protection or the 
public money siphoned off to Individuals by 
influential politicians. 

Jarusalem was quite content that spring 
morning when Jesus looked out over the 
city with tears in His eyes. How perilous 
complacency can be. Little did the people 
understand or care about the destruction 
that was impending. 

What of America? I pray that the spirit 
of Jesus may fill us with divine discontent 
with all that is wrong in our national life. 
Wherever there Is injustice, wherever there 
is racial hatred ’'nd discrimination, wher¬ 
ever there is graft, corruption, and crime, 
wherever low moral standards prevail, we 
have no right to be contented. Are we for 
Jesus or against Him? Each gives his answer 
by the quality of his own life. 


VA Seei Doctor, Narie Lott to Armed 
Senrket 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 

or WXST VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, as further 
proof of the desperate situation that has 
developed in our veterans* hospitals, due 
to inadequate medical, dental, and nurs¬ 
ing staffs, I wish to include in the Ap- 
pe idix of the Record a statement by 
Maj. Gen. Carl Gray. Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, dealing with the prob¬ 
lem that now exists and with the acute 
situation brought about by the arbitrary 
action of the armed service in raiding 
these staffs by calling up for active duty 
medical reservists and other medical 
men now in the service of the Veterans* 
Administration. 

General Gray’s letter, which follows, 
is self-explanatory: 

VA 8xxs Doctor, Nuxax Loss to Armxo 
SXXVZCXS' NXXDS 

<By MftJ. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administra¬ 
tor, Veterans' Affairs) 

Washznqton.— An 8-year-old specter has 
returned to haunt Veterans’ Administration 
ofllolals—the serious depletion of profes¬ 
sional medical i>ersonnel by the present 
military situation^ The situation Isn’t as 
desperate , as it was In oarly 1848 when the 
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ta M doetm thnateiwd to mek the on- 
t m» V A wodtoal Mt-up. imt ki grodmlly 
ladttootkm tfwptto ]«w aod 
•nd taflrMUng «wk loao. 

VA tat upproKtBitttely 400 phytataiu 
to tht ArBMd ftoOM «tno6 toe etert of toe 
Korean h oe t i lt tlei. Xtearly tbat many nunee 
bave been called to active duty, and toe 
dental aervloe loaaea Have been in about the 
eame proportion. 

Tbe frowtog ebortoge of phystdane la the 
graveat of VAb medloal manpower problema. 
Approximately half of VA'a 4A00 fuU-tIme 
doetora am O e a arve odtara. Many of them 
are a en i or Beeerve ofl&cera in organized units. 
Otoma am aenior Beeervea not in organlaad 
unite but In catagorlea badly needed by the 
Armed Voroee. Add to these the residents 
In toe B ea e rma and those vulnerable to toe 
draft, aaany of ttoom were trained as Navy 
▼-Ids or undar the Army apedalized train¬ 
ing program, and toe picture becomes even 
darker. 

WHAT VA u ooma 

Plrat, VA Is attempting to caU to atten¬ 
tion toe fact that under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. as amended, it has prior¬ 
ity equal to that of any other agency in 
the manpower pool and the problema of sup¬ 
ply. This VA did not have in 1043. 

Seeond, VA has established a manpower 
board that makes repreaentationa to the 
Armed Forces for delays in calls to active 
duty of all physicians, dentists and nurses 
and for many other essential medical per¬ 
sonnel who are members of the Reserves. To 
date, the board has been only moderately 
successful, and the best it can obtain for 
those ordered Into uniform is a 6 months de¬ 
lay. Full-time physcians subject to tbe 
draft must take their chanoea with their local 
selective service boards, but hospital man¬ 
agers have been Instructed to go to bat for 
them vtoerevw possible. 

Third, Representative Edith Nottbss Rogxu 
has Introduced H. R. 2908 In the House of 
Representatives, a bill that would bave the 
effect of imesing all VA Department Medicine 
and Surgery employees in their positions. 
This measure, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, should have 
toe Immediate effect of emphasizing the seri¬ 
ousness of tbe situation and may result at the 
healing In calling attention to tbe little- 
noticed fact tbat VA does have equal priority 
under the law and that it was the Intent of 
toe Congress to confer such a priority on VA 
to prevent the very thing that Is now hap¬ 
pening. 

LOAD SB INCBBASmO 

Fourth, representatives of VA's Department 
of Medicine and Surgery have appeared be¬ 
fore the Health Resources Advisory (Rusk) 
Committee of the National Security Re¬ 
sources Boaxtl and. together vdth the XMputy 
Administrator, have conferred with toe 
N8RB chairman to present VA’s problem. 
They have also appeared with the Deputy 
Administrator before the Aimed Forces Per- 
sonel Policy Board to point out tbat we have 
a current and increasing load, a part of which 
can be attributed to the agreement by VA 
to accept as patients service personnel with 
certain types of chronic lUneeses and dlA- 
abllltles. They have further pointed out 
that the existing procedures for calling Re¬ 
serve (Aoers have resulted In serious losses 
in certain categories of medical spedaltleo. 

Deferments and delays In calls to aottve 
duty provide little help since they are but 
teii^porery In nature and there is no source 
of manpower ffom which replaoe- 

msnts can be recruited. 

VA hope that one or all of toe 

lour oduraes of action will stem or help to 
atom the tide. Otherwise VA wlU be placto 
In the eame disastrous position as It was In 
1M2 when .no positive protective action wm 
until too many of Its physicians and 
dentists had entered the military service. 


Finally, toe only effective procedure was the 
oommi ssl nnln g of VA phys ic ians an d dentists 
graenOly, and eventually It was even neces¬ 
sary tor toe Armed Forces to supplement 
VA staffs with military personnel. 


Mm CdRfergi m Copper 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or m rw B T i. vAWXA 

IN THE BOX7BB OF REPREBENTAHVEB 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to Inelude the following 
letter reoelved by me from Bfr. R. M. 
Eaton, resident nuina^ of the Haxard 
Insulated Wire Work4^divislon of the 
Okonite Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 

Hasasd InauiATXD Wiax Woszs, 
Witkes-Barre, Fa., March 2S, 1951, 
Bon. Dahixl J. Fuxid, 

House of Bepn$eniatioe$, 

WachingtoH, D. C. 

Dsae Dah: In letter of the 16th (acknowl¬ 
edging reoeipt of Beche A Oo.’e releaee en¬ 
titled ‘bucking the Law of Supply and De¬ 
mand.” you asked me to prepare a statement, 
which I have been trying to do ever since. 

It has taken eo long because 1 feel that 
handling'of the oopper situation by present 
governmental controls is not entirely in ac¬ 
cord with taasle economy, as I underetand it. 
1 do not pretend to be an economist, hut in 
neerly 50 years of active buainese life have 
always found supply and demand to be the 
factor regulating price, and it would seem 
to me tbe metal markets are simply acting 
in accordance with the Uiw. In this respect 
let me quote from tbe above-mentioned re- 
leeee: 

**When that law (supply and demand) is 
interfered with, then su^y and demand get 
out of balance. Reiweeentattvee of toe do- 
meetic copper-pztxliwlng industry who met 
recently in Washington with ofllclals of tbe 
Defense Minerals Administration, told these 
offleials, acoordli^ to the trade precs, that 
current ceiling prices on oopper ere diverting 
eome foreign supplies from the domestic 
market. We anticipated that that would 
happen, and in our market letter dated Feb¬ 
ruary 18,1951, we said: 

”’Xf the Government should impose a 
celling on the domestic price of copper and 
If this celUng should be lower than the 
world price, the domeetic supply position 
may be placed in double jeopardy, through 
a drop In domestic output and the lose of 
foreign oopper. Produoers in other perte of 
toe world will eeek an outlet for their oopper 
vrfaere toe highest prices are being paid and 
many European consumers are already pay¬ 
ing more than 24H cents for copper and are 
anxious to boy large quantities at higher 
pricee.' 

*Tt ehcfttld be obvious that if this situation 
Is allowed to continue unohetoed. toe do- 
msstlo shortage at oopper le Ukeiy to become 
much more serious than It la already.” 

The above being eo, it would seem to me 
that toe 2-oent-per-pottnd Import on copper 
should be suspended, and it ahould have 
been done long ago ta the benefit of every¬ 
one end not retained for the henellt of a 
small minority group. The market should 
be allowed to And tte own level ao that oon- 
eumera nsrmlttod to use the metal for mak- 
Im eivUlaa artlota (who are unable to get 
all they need at toe market prise of 34)4 
cents per pound) can buy additional 
amounts at whatever price necessary and 


pass tols Increased cost on to customers who 
want to buy their produete—no matter what 
toe price la. 

While oertaln producers may accumulate 
enormous proflta by tola process, tbof could 
be siphoned off to the Government by excese- 
proflts taxes, so toat In the long ran the 
Government would benefit. 

It Is my contention, therefore, that all 
producers of virgin materials should be en¬ 
couraged to produce, alnce everything is in 
short supply. It is also my contention—as 
stated above—toat there is no greater in¬ 
centive to production than the natural law 
of supply and demand. H that law is al¬ 
lowed to function freely, all domestic and 
foreign produoers will be attracted to the 
best market—which should be in this cotm- 
try since the potential consumption Is far 
greater here than anywhere eUe In the world. 

The present price oontrOla and tariffs on 
virgin materials are preventing neoearary 
smiles of these materials, and Congress 
can profitably weigh toe advantages of free 
markets for these raw materials versus the 
hamstringing caused by controls. 

Very truly yours. 

TIAZABP IHSOLAIZD WOOB WOBXS, 

Divibion or the OKONtnc Co., 

R. M. Batoxt, R^rident Manager. 


Gffift EMhagert Fedval Servkc 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

IN THE SENATE OF ’THE U N I T ED STA’INS 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Ur. HUBfPHREY. Mr. Prusident. In 
the March 22 Issue of the Vemdale Sun, 
published in Vemdale, Minn., appears 
the Weekly Newsletter of Representa¬ 
tive FksD Maeshall, Sixth District, Min¬ 
nesota. Representative Maeshall Is 
known throughout the State of Minne¬ 
sota as a man of great integrity, sincer¬ 
ity, and courage. His comments regard¬ 
ing moral and ethical standards of con¬ 
duct in the Federal service are worthy 
of the study and attention of every dtl- 
sen. I ask unanimous consent that Rep¬ 
resentative Mabbrall's newsletter be 
published in the Appendix of the Rsc- 

OBD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ocdeted to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

OaATT EWDAHOXas FXDBRAL SXRVICB 

Everyone Interested in boneet government 
must be bewildered and shocked by tbe al¬ 
most daily reports of corruption and scandal 
being flinrlnetfl in Government operationa. 
The very fact toat thU is headline news in¬ 
dicates that it is the unusual not the 

I have no patience with those who betray 
toeir feUow workers and their Government 
by dishonesty. They are parasites and we 
must work to rid our Government of them 
and their practices. Their effect le even 
more far reaching than their im mediate evU. 

It Is dilllcult to know just how much our 
Government has been weakened by reluc¬ 
tance of good men and women to accept 
positions because of these episodes. 

In ho^^Mg* last week on tbe Voice of 
program It was revealed toat Edward 
Barrett left Newsweek magaitine at a con¬ 
siderable financial aaortfloe to take charge of 
this Important work. He then diecovered 
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that topfll^t penozmel he needed refused 
to accept positions for fear of character as¬ 
sassination and the stigma of hureaucraey. 

This situation makes it imperative that the 
present disclosures be pursued and that 
action be taken to encourage the loyal ofll- 
cials and employees who are quietly and 
efficiently serving the taxpayer. Only by 
ridding Qovemment of graft and corruption 
can confidence be restoored. 

Corruption Is not new or unique. SIvery 
administration has suffered from the greedy 
and power-hungry who seek to use Govern¬ 
ment for their own selfish interests. No po¬ 
litical party is immune from those within its 
ranks who are there only for power or profit 
without regard for its political philosophy or 
principles. 

This Is true at every level of government— 
city, county. State, and Federal. And it will 
remain true until the facts are given to the 
people and they act to correct the abuses of 
authority and prestige. Our kind of govern¬ 
ment does not usually permit these things to 
remain hidden long, unless the people them¬ 
selves permit it. 

Those who out of false loyalty to party or 
friends defend dishonesty are most guilty. 
The attitude of my party or my friends, right 
or wrong. Is moral cowardice which breeds 
corruption and undermines the fabric of 
government. 

Outright theft or embeoBlement In gov¬ 
ernment cannot go long undetected. More 
dangerous are the peddlers of Influence, the 
5-percenters, the fixers, and the shake-down 
artists. These are the men and women who 
use their positions and their friends for per¬ 
sonal gain. 

The acceptance of a mink coat by a White 
House stenographer from persons interested 
in obtaining Federal assistance Is an indi¬ 
cation of moral laxity which a good citizen 
cannot condone. 

The whole intricate maze of doubtful 
operations In the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by some of its officials endan¬ 
gers a program which makes 80 percent of 
its loans to small businesses needing less 
than 160,000. But this fact is obscured by 
the disgusting spectacle of Its officials col¬ 
laborating with men in the White House and 
in Congress to set up questionable finan¬ 
cial ventures and Miami Beach hotels. 

Throughout history there has been a mar¬ 
ket for the intangible commodity known as 
Influence. As long as men choose to be 
greedy and to profit from the needs or suf¬ 
fering of others, there will be a market 
for influence. 

In exposing the officials who willingly per¬ 
mit themselves to be used, we sometimes 
overlook the mwal degeneration of those 
who buy Influence. Those who sell influ¬ 
ence and those who buy influence are equally 
bad. 

Sleeted officials as well as appointed offi¬ 
cials are a part of the pattern of evil. 
Charges of patronage being peddled over 
the counter In Mississippi are not Isolated 
incidents. Employment of persons by any 
agency without regard to ability is a dan¬ 
gerous practice. We. too, find people ad¬ 
ministering important programs who have 
little conception of the problems involved. 

It Is shocking to find that many Congress¬ 
men and Senators are receiving retainers or 
salaries from other sources. I have found 
my Job more than a full-time Job—it is a 
Job that can never be completely done. Yet 
if these men are accepting salaries or re¬ 
tainers they must be providing services. And 
can anyone vote in the best interests of 
all of the people of a district, if he stands 
to make personal profit for a particular in¬ 
terest? 

Though committees of the Rouse and Sen¬ 
ate are performing a great service in im- 
ooverlng corruption and dishonesty. Congress 
must also look at itself. It may be legal 


for a Senator to spend thousands of dollars 
of the taxpayers' money to send telegraphic 
accounts of his speeches all over the coun¬ 
try. It may be legal but it is morally wrong. 

This is the heart pf the problem.. Many 
of the practices disclosed are not illegal. 
Tet, we cannot set mere legality as the 
standard of public life. Rather we ought 
to set the moral virtues as the standard of 
service in Government and to restore con¬ 
fidence in Government. 

Fbxd Maxskazx. 


lo Memory of the Greateit AmerktB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NXW TORK 

IN THE HOUSB OF REPRBSBNTATIVES 
Mon^, April 9,1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
the fortune of our Nation to have had 
great leaders come to the fore in the 
times of crisis. Six years ago tomorrow 
the free world mourned the death of one 
of the great leaders of all time-Prank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. He came to us when 
our Nation was in the midst of a terrible 
depression. He warned against fear and 
made the decisions which led us out of 
the depths of economic distress. He was 
ready when the Nazi monster unleashed 
war on our world. His decisions and his 
leadership led the free world to victory. 

Six years ago tomorrow his successor. 
President Harry 8. Truman, stepped into 
Roosevelt’s shoes. President Truman 
has had to make great decisions during 
his 6 years in office. Every decision he 
has made has been made in the desire 
and in the great wish that it will take 
us farther down the road to eventual 
peace and security. President Truman 
had a tremendous decision to make on 
the question of using the atomic bomb. 
He made his decision resolutely. 

He had a decision to make as to 
whether our Nation would give its un¬ 
failing support to the international 
cause of the United Nations. His critics, 
those men of little faith fought him. but 
he has not turned back. 

He fought for the Truman doctrine, 
he gave his wholehearted support to 
make the Marshall plan work. His was 
a guiding hand in bringing the North 
Atlantic Pact into being. 

Last year he was faced with an in¬ 
vasion of the Republic of Korea by the 
forces of the Kremlin. He made the 
dec)sion that the Kremlin had gone far 
enough. The people of the free world 
have applauded his decision. His de¬ 
cision was made in the belief that it 
was another contribution to peace. 

It is not easy to make controversial 
decisions in the time of great crisis when 
emotions and partisanship are running 
rampant. History only will record the 
correctness of the decision which is 
made, and history will record that the 
great decisions which have been made 
in the first 6 years of President Tru¬ 
man’s administration have been made 
In the Interest of peace for our genera¬ 
tion and for generations to come. 


Sometime in today’s early hours Presi- 
ident Truman had to make another 
controversial decision of high moment 
to the world: and, knowing the storm of 
abuse which would fall on him, he 
made that decision resolutely: To re¬ 
lieve Oen. Douglas MacArthur of his 
command functions. 

This was a decision as painful as any 
ever made by President Roosevelt; and 
it may be as great in its impact on the 
world’s future. 

1 remember vividly the sense of loss 
that I felt myself when I learned of 
President Roosevelt’s death; 1 know that 
almost every man and woman in the 
free world felt the same sharp sense of 
personal desolation; and I know that 
Harry Truman, taking his sacred oath 
of office in the midst of the world’s 
greatest war was not Immune. 

He has told us so; humbly and hon¬ 
estly, he has told the world that his only 
hope was to so conduct his office that he 
would not be ashamed to face his pred¬ 
ecessor. 

Surely today we need to hark back to 
the days of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his calm assurance. We need to remem¬ 
ber his most striking phrase: ’’All we 
have to fear is fear itself.” 


Rev. Joseph Murgai 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am privi¬ 
leged to represent in this House the 
Eleventh Pennsylvania District, com¬ 
prising the county of Luzerne in the 
State of Pennsylvania, with Wilkes- 
Barre as the county seat. And further I 
have the distinction of living in that part 
of the city of Wilkes-Barre—up in North 
Wilkes-Barre—within the very parish so 
satisfactorily served by that great and 
beloved priest, distinguished scholar and 
scientist. Rev. Joseph Murgas. 

And so on this day in April I use this 
great forum of democracy and freedom 
to pay tribute to his memory and I read 
from the book written by Mr. Stephen J. 
Palickar, an excellent biography of 
Father Murgas: 

RKV. JOBXPR MtniOAS 

As a servant in the vineyard of Christ, a 
humanitarian, and a man of science. Rev. 
Joseph Murgas' Immutable characteristic was 
his Intense love of truth and accuracy. A 
conspicuozzs manifestation of his quality in 
his life Js traced to the early days of his 
priesthood when, as an austere art critic in 
his native Slovakia, he pointed to the false 
Interpretation of a painting in the Hungar¬ 
ian House of Parliament by a famous Magyar 
artist who attempted to portray a certain 
historical event in the life of two nations. 
The circumstances which followed the daring 
performance of Father Murgas brought him 
to America where, as a {xriest. he continued 
to spread the truth of the gospel to his 
countrymen, a task he was aptly qualified to 
fulfill because of his sym^thetic uzider- 
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•teadliic of the human haart and a llm ba- 
ItaC la tha immortality of tha aoul. 

Bla haan intallaet and tha blaeaing of hla 
thaologieal training halpad in providing him 
with a lound aclentlflo grounding Which not 
only added to hla lore, but idao proved bana- 
flotal to dvUlsatlon. in thia category hla 
fartila brain enabled him to emerge aa a 
pioneer inventor in tha Held of wireleaa teleg¬ 
raphy and radio, and aa a reault of hla work 
in thla realm of aolence. he gained an aura 
of glamour which atnoe haa been denied him. 

In addition to hla rallgioua. aoclal, artla- 
tlc, political and naturailatlo aeeompliah- 
manta, Faiihar Murgaa’ creative ability led 
him to Invent a new and faster method of 
wlrelaaa communication known aa the **Tone- 
eyatam** by which. Instead of the “dot" and 
"daah" apa:‘k impulaa uaed In the Morse 
method, a mualoal effect arranged In differ¬ 
ent tonaa rapraaantlng each letter of tha 
alphabet was uaed to dlapatch meaaagaa by 
wlrelaaa telegraphy. 

Rev. Joaeph Murgaa further delved, and 
waa the drat to succeed In transmitting 
▼Dice sounds by means of wireleaa which con¬ 
tributed toward making his device the fore¬ 
runner of praaant-day radio. 


Am Ei-Arlillenr Captain Fires a General 

SaCTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or sncBiciAN 

IN TH* HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetday, April 11.1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
artlllery captain has achieved the ulti¬ 
mate. He has fired the general. 

I wonder what Hiss counseled this. 

The supreme irony is that Mr. Truman 
invokes the Constitution as the basis of 
his action. This is the same Constitution 
which Mr. Truman fiouted when he 
plunged the Nation into war without the 
authority of the Congress. 

History records that one famous 
American general was fired—Oen. 
George McCleUan—because he would not 
fight. Not until this morning, however, 
has an American general been fired be¬ 
cause he insisted upon fighting a war be 
had been ordered to prosecute. 

The President complains that Bdac- 
Arthur “is unable to give wholehearted 
support to the policies of the United 
States Government and of the United 
Nations.'* 

He spoke more truly than he realized. 

Certainly MacArtbur has been unable 
to give his wholehearted support to the 
tragic absurdity that it Is possible to re¬ 
pel and defeat aggression without de¬ 
feating the aggressor and without using 
every n^tury resource to accomplish 
that defeat. 

He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to a blockade of For¬ 
mosa whi^ denies the Nationalist 
Chiniwe Government the right to ful- 
flU its Unttad Nations obUgation to re¬ 
sist aggression. 

He has been unaUe to give his whole¬ 
hearted suigwrt to failure to provide 
South Koreans with arms to resist the 
Invadem of their homeland and thereby 
save countless Amerloan Uves. 


He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to policies which pre¬ 
vented his carrying the war to the 
enemy's supply bases. 

Be has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to the perpetuation of 
a futUe stalemate In an aimless war 
which already has cost nearly 60,000 
American casualties. 

He has been unable to give his whole¬ 
hearted support to policies which can 
have no ultimate outcome but appease¬ 
ment. 

If that is insubordination, then mil¬ 
lions of MacArthur's fellow Americans 
are insubordinate. 

Will the ex-artillery captain fire them, 
too? 


Operation Statesmen—Increased Enroll¬ 
ment at Military Colleges Foiats Up 
Need for an Air Vmu Academy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DONALD L O’TOOLE 

IW HEW TORK 

IK THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 
Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of Newsweek Magazine carries on 
the cover a picture of West Point cadets 
in the historic dress uniforms that are 
a heritage from the earliest days of the 
United States Military Academy. Out 
of date though these uniforms of 1802 
seem in the year 1951, there is nothing 
old-fashioned, out-of-date, or superfiu- 
ous about the training the cadets at the 
Academy are receiving today. These 
picked young men, being educated at 
public expense, are being educated to 
become public leaders. As the author of 
the article states: 

In the present (or EJrenolln-epooked) 
world It WM apparent that, whether all 
Americans liked It or not, military leader¬ 
ship was playing and would continue to play 
a vital part in Government policy and ad¬ 
ministration. As Oen, Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chltfs Staff, re¬ 
cently put It: "Today, in this half peace, 
half war, neither me soldier nor the diplo¬ 
mat alone can lead the American people In 
a wiBo course of International action. Both 
voices must be heard if American policy la 
to be realistic and effective." 

Facing the realities of this period of 
tension in which we live, the West Point 
Military Academy is giving its hand¬ 
picked men the best education for all 
eventuaUtles-~and for service to their 
country as soldiers and leaders. 

What is happening at West Point is 
also happening at Annapolis, at the 
Coast Guard Academy at New London, 
and at eight civilian schools specifically 
recognized by the Department of De¬ 
fense as preferred sources for offleer 
procurement. New courses are prepar¬ 
ing men for new responsibilities. In¬ 
creased appUcations are permitting new 
and even higher standards of selection. 
But new quotas are also permitting 
larger graduation classes. The military 
schools of the country are girding to 


face an emergency, and are in every way 
proving their own sense of responsibility 
to the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in this Newsweek article 
on what the military academies are do¬ 
ing to turn out the best men, mentally, 
morally, and physically, to serve our 
country in any eventuality, one impor¬ 
tant fact is conspicuous by its absence 
There is no Air Force Academy. There 
is nowhere in the United States an acad¬ 
emy that trains leaders for our United 
States Air Force in the way in which 
other schools train leaders for our Army, 
our Navy, and our Coast Guard. 

The Air Force, it is true, has its own 
cadets—and trains them to be pilots, 
navigators, and bombardiers. But their 
Air Force training is technical and be¬ 
gins only after their required civilian 
and academic training has been com¬ 
pleted. The Air Force has no oppor¬ 
tunities and no facilities for taking 
young men Just out of high school and 
giving them the sort of intensified train¬ 
ing in leadership that the other services 
are giving other young men who will 
become leaders. 

This deficiency is being met, after a 
fashion, by taking 25 percent of both 
Annapolis and West Point graduates for 
the Air Force—an expedient that creates 
a situation that is at once unfair to the 
Air Force and to the other services. It 
deprives both the Army and the Navy of 
leaders trained for the respective needs 
of these services, whereas it gives to the 
Air Force officers primarily trained in 
fields other than those involving basi¬ 
cally Air Force requirements. Basically, 
the training that must be given an Army 
officer is training in civil engineering, 
and West Point graduates have built 
most of our harbors, many of our bridges, 
and our great Panama Canal. Basically, 
the training that must be given a naval 
officer is training in mechanical engi¬ 
neering. and Navy Academy graduates 
are outstanding among men who follow 
the sea. But what the Air Force re¬ 
quires is officers trained in aeronautical 
engineering—for the mastery of a third 
element, that is neither sea nor land. 

The unfairness of the existing situa¬ 
tion points up the pressing need for an 
Air Force Academy, but the need is now 
greater than the need of a single serv¬ 
ice for military leaders. In this air age. 
In which our survival may depend on our 
ability to retain control of the air. not 
only over the United States but over any 
lands where freedom is threatened, the 
need is for strategists who are educated 
in the problems, the tactics, the responsi¬ 
bilities and the science of the air. 

The forces with which we are con¬ 
fronted In the world today demand that 
we seek perfection in our armed force. 
We must rely on quality rather than 
quantity, on the effective use of tech¬ 
nical equipment rather than on man¬ 
power. Along with other essential qual¬ 
ities our officer corps must have a high 
Intelllgenoe and educational level. AU 
of them should, in fact, have a full oifi- 
lege education as a minimum require¬ 
ment 

If an Air Academy could he opened in 
the summer of 1952, its first contribution 
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to an increase in the officer corps of the 
three services would not occur before 
1956. The first full strength class of 
graduates could not reasonably be pro¬ 
duced earlier than 1960. Hence, it is 
];>erfectly true that an Air Force Acad¬ 
emy. even if authorissed today, would 
have little or no effect on the specific 
emergency with which we are now con¬ 
fronted. But the tensions that disturb 
the peace today may well last through 
the lifetime of most of us, and through 
future generations. We must build our 
defenses not merely for 1951, but for 
1961, and for all the years ahead. An 
Air Force Academy at this time is neces¬ 
sary as part of our long-range insurance, 
not merely to build up the Air Force but 
the Army and the Navy as well, since 
West Point and Annapolis do not actual¬ 
ly meet the needs of Army and Navy, 
much less those of the Air Force. 

We must remember the stern warning, 
of Winston Churchill, who said: 

For good or ill, air mastery Is today the 
supreme expression of military power. 

If the United States is to retain leader¬ 
ship in the world, and hence in the air. 
It becomes the responsibility of Ameri¬ 
can citizens and of the American Con¬ 
gress to establish an Air Force Academy 
that will produce the leaders qualified to 
win and maintain for us military mas¬ 
tery in this element which Americans 
were the first to conquer. 

Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Conorissional Ricoro 
the article. Operation Statesmen, from 
the March 25, 1951, issue of Newsweek 
magazine. 

The article is as follows: 

Wx8T Point PRooucma SounxR Statesmen 

AS Mzzatast Coueoes Face Bxooest Boom 

The rush was on. There hadn’t been any¬ 
thing like it since 1942. While many college 
leaders in America deplored the loss of boys 
to the services and predicted declines in en¬ 
rollment of up to 40 percent, military col¬ 
leges braced themselves for the biggest boom 
in their history. 

The three service Academies—^West Point, 
Annapolis, and the Coast Guard Academy at 
New London. Conn.->-are limited by law in 
their enrollments. They were turning away 
more applicants than ever before. Most of 
the eight “tin colleges,” civilian schools espe¬ 
cially recognized by the Pentagon lor their 
strict military training, were getting about 
two or three times as many applications as 
they could accept. The eight: Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Clemson Agricultural 
College, the Citadel, Virginia Military Insti¬ 
tute. Norwich University, Pennsylvania Mili¬ 
tary College, and North. Georgia College. In 
Army slang they are called “tin” to differen¬ 
tiate the “brass.” or top officer personnel, 
which traditionally comes from the official 
schools. Gen. George Marshall, top Army 
officer of the Second World War and present 
Secretary of Defense, is a graduate of VMI. 

The tin colleges, r’hose enroUments now 
total some 13,000. could expect the pressure 
on them to get heavier. Since the schools 
require virtually all male students to take 
BOTC and live a military life In uniform, 
the recent Senate draft bill (Newsweek, 
k'^arch 10) grants the BOTC men of these 
eight colleges the same deferments as service- 
Academy students. The House bill, up for 
an early vote, contaixu the same provision. 
And the 100 Regular and 400 Beserve Army 
commissions that usually go to these 8 
schools will be more than doubled this June. 


ACAbEMT RVSB 

At Annapolis, largest of the aervloe Acad¬ 
emies. 3,600 middles were crammed into huge 
Bancroft Hall’s space for 3A00. The present 
student body is the largest in the 106-year 
existence of the Naval Academy. 

The Coast Guard Academy, smallest (with 
an enrollment of 600) and youngest (75 
years old) of the federally supported Acad¬ 
emies, had room for only 1 out of every 80 
men who qualified mentally. In February, 
6,201 tooks its exams; only 200 were picked. 

West Point, oldest of the three official 
military schools, was taking the boom most 
calmly. Celebrating the start of its one 
hundred and fiftieth year last week, the 
great gray fortress above the Hudson main¬ 
tained the same enrollment that it had 5 
years ago—the authorized 2.496. But for last 
year’s 14 Presidential appointments, 310 had 
competed. Some 1,500 Regular Army per¬ 
sonnel applied for the Point; 00 applicants 
took exams, and 12 were selected. Congress¬ 
men and Senators appoint 85 percent of the 
cadets and 60 percent of Annapolis’ middles. 
Some reported 100 applicants for each of 
the 4 Point and 6 Annapolis appointments 
which they may have attending at the same 
time. 

Military Instructors saw only one reason 
for the boom. Thousands of boys preferred 
several years in a military school, followed 
by an officer's commission, to a drafted pri¬ 
vate’s Job in the Infantry. As for the service 
Academies, by Initial selection, training, and 
constant culling in the course of the free 
education they give their students, they still 
produced most of the cream of the country’s 
military leadership. And of a significantly 
different kind. 

In the present (or Kremlin-spooked) 
world it was apparent that, whether all 
Americans liked it or not, military leader¬ 
ship was playing and would continue to play 
a vital part in Government policy and ad¬ 
ministration. As Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, recent¬ 
ly put it; “Today. In this half peace, half 
war, neither the soldier nor the diplomat 
alone can lead the American people in a 
wise course of international action. Both 
voices must be heard if American policy is 
to be realistic and effective.” 

There was no question that the voice of 
the military was being heard in statesman¬ 
ship. OecNge C. Marshall, Virginia Military 
Institute, 1901; Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
Bradley, United States Military Academy, 
1916, were clearly helping to shape the vital 
foreign-policy decisions of the Republic. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy, 1903, could not stay out of the 
dire headlines from Asia even if he wanted 
to. Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nlmltz. United 
States Naval Academy, 1905, beaded up the 
ticklish work of the Presidential Commis¬ 
sion on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights. 

XiXADEXSHXP 

Both Annapolis and West Point have real¬ 
ized the new trend in military education. 
Since the end of the Second World War, both 
have established new departments of “lead¬ 
ership.” Of the approximately 8,000 hours 
each West Point cadet spends in study and 
recitation during his 4 years, roughly 40 
percent are now devoted to social-human¬ 
istic studies. (Cadets take an additional 
2,000 hours of military training, mostly in 
the summer.) 

Old-time Pointers might frown on such 
newfangled ideas. These were certainly dif¬ 
ferent from the original concept of a United 
States Military Academy when it was founded 
as an engineering school under MaJ. Jona¬ 
than Williams in 1802. The original 8 
officers and 10 cadets had dwindled to 1 
of each by 1812, when the war with England 
brought new strength to the United States 
Military Academy. In the nineteenth cen¬ 


tury, Pointers built all the Nation’s main and 
cross-country railroad linos and xpapped and 
surveyed the coasts and frontiers. Later 
they completed such majm engineering proj¬ 
ects as the Panama Canal. 

Something like that atmosphere has re¬ 
turned to the Point. Under its 1945 Super¬ 
intendent, MaJ. Oen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
geography was restored after a 50-year ab¬ 
sence from the curriculum: history of the 
Far Bast. Russia, and Latin America, and 
United States diplomatic history were mod¬ 
ernized. Subjects like economics of security 
now give first classmen (seniors) training in 
resources and manpower and their capability 
of conversion to a wartime economy. Stu¬ 
dent conferences with other colleges bring 
cadets in contact with their civilian brothers. 

In international relations, contemporary 
problems are studied. In part of the course— 
Operation Statesman, begun in 1947—first 
classmen finish their international-relations 
training by studying a major United States 
foreign problem. In groups of 18, they ex¬ 
amine and report on such thorny projects 
as writing a peace treaty for Japan or Ger¬ 
many, implementing the point 4 program, 
or proposing United States policy toward the 
disposition of Italy’s former African colonies. 

.TETS AND ATOMS 

Bach cadet must take a language—^the 
only choice he has in the curriculum—and 
180 hours of English. In the scientific-en¬ 
gineering side of his liberal education, the 
Pointer studies atomic energy and electronics 
via oversize machines and demonstrations. 
The principles of Jet propulsion can be 
learned firsthand from an F-gO Jet engine 
donated last January by the Air Force, 
whither, incidentally. 25 percent of the ca¬ 
dets and of the Annapolis middies go on 
graduation. ’The 6180,000 gift is the only 
such bodiless engine outside research labora¬ 
tories and roars its exhaiut out over the Hud¬ 
son River, much to the consternation of 
nearby Cold Springs, N. Y., residents. 

The department of military psychology 
and leadership, suggested in 1946 by General 
Elsenhower, proposes to the cadets such con¬ 
crete problems as bow to tell an Incipient 
squad leader that he is about to be sent to 
cooks-and-bakers school Instead, how to cope 
with a pregnant girl who accuses a soldier in 
your company of fatherhood, or what to tell 
your roommate when he breaks a fighter- 
plane formation which you command. (An¬ 
napolis has a similar course.) Military psy¬ 
chology and leadership also oversees the ap¬ 
titude system whereby each man grades the 
100 men of all classes in his company on 
leadership qualities. Each cadet Is rated 9 
times in his point career. If he consistently 
ends up at the bottom of the list, he gets 
advice from his superiors and the staff psy¬ 
chologist. If this does not help, he is advised 
to resign without disgrace because of his 
lack of leadership qualities. (Annapolis ap¬ 
titude ratings do not permit a middle to rate 
a man above him.) 

PLEBES AND RTTLES 

Military psychology and leadership also 
takes the plebes (freshmen) under its wing. 
Hazing and the miseries of “bracing” (suck¬ 
ing in the chin and stomach, throwing out 
the chest and shoulders) were long the tradi¬ 
tion at the Point. Today the plebe need 
never brace in public and physical hazing 
is forbidden. As one first classman puts 
it, “Instead of driving the plebes we’re leav¬ 
ing them alone. That old stuff was non¬ 
sense.” Plebes each have an officer adviser 
among the 810 faculty members. These 
advisers invite the plebes to their homes 
and listen to their worries. 

Bound by duty and honor, cadets are now 
allowed to drink in uniform 25 miles from the 
Academy (formerly they never could drink 
In uniform). While the new Point 8ui>er- 
intendent, MaJ. Gen, Frederick A. Irving, 
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'tvbo took OTor in January,* la willing to trutt 
his men with leu dlsolpllne under the honor 
astern. Annapolis la now undergoing a 
tightenlng-up of already strict rulu. Vice 
Adm. Harry W. Hill, Superintendent since 
last April, felt the middies were having it 
too soft. First daaamen who In years past 
enjoyed every other week end off have sud¬ 
denly found that they now have only lour 
or five a semester. Annapolis plebu may 
not "drag” (date) except on rare occasions. 

Civilians may wonder at the purpou of 
such training. But it is part of the Acad¬ 
emies* attempt to turn out the very best 
man mentally, morally, and physically. 

About half of each Coast Guard class 
*‘bllgw out*’ before graduation, as the heavy 
engineering course is a tough one. Some 
25 out of every 100 middles don’t make it. 
West Point has managed to cut its "found¬ 
lings’* from 50 percent 100 years ago to 
the present 20 percent. At the eight tin 
colleges drop-outs are much lower, with 
Texas A. A If.’s 11 percent unxisually high. 

Ttalnlng for peacetime governmental serv¬ 
ice, as well as possible war command, has 
put a tremendous responsibility on the mil¬ 
itary academiu and colleges. Out of a wave 
of appllOMits they have had to choose not 
only the good men. They have had to pick 
the best—and give them the best education 
fcr all eventualities—to wit, “Operation 
statesmen." 


Replacement of General MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER E.CAPEHART 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, in connec¬ 
tion with the recall early this morning 
of General MacArthur, an editorial en¬ 
titled "What Now, Mr. President?" pub¬ 
lished today in 'the Washington News. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

What Now, Mx. PaxszDEirr? 

Now. Mr. President, that you have fired 
General MacArthur. what next? 

You have appointed General Ridgway as 
his successor to all United States and UN 
Far Bast commands. 

Yet. 2 days ago. General Bldgway said; 

*T see no end to the military operations 
unless there is a political settlement. I have 
no personal knowledge of negotiations for a 
political settlement. • • • There is 
nothing transitory, nothing temporary, about 
this situation we are in so far as a fight 
against communism is concerned. For Com¬ 
munist leaders this is a life and death strug¬ 
gle. The Communists will not vary their ob¬ 
jectives. These fellows are out to destroy us 
no matter how long it takes.’’ 

Isn’t that the same thing that General 
MacArthur has been saying? 

By firing Cteneral MacArthur, Mr. President, 
have you come any closer to winning or end¬ 
ing the war in Korea? 

That, eventually, is the test you must meet. 

a General Irving succeeded Maj. Gen. Bry¬ 
ant X. Moore, General Taylor’s successor in 
IMO. General Moore recently died in Korea 
after a helicopter accident. 


Serving General MacArthur’s head up on a 
platter may temporarily appease the yapping 
yahoos of the British Socialist Government. 
But Britain has only 18.000 ground troops in 
Korea. 

It may bring a frensled delight to Prime 
Minister Nehru of India. But India has sent 
only an ambulance unit and some gunny 
sacks to Korea. 

It may give some satisfaction to the 
French, but they have only 500 men in 
Korea. 

Yet, what word goes to the 250,000 Ameri¬ 
cans alive and fighting in Korea? What is 
to be done in reWibution for the 50,000 
American casualties, including the 0,000 
American dead—what assurance that their 
bleeding and dying shall not have been in 
vain? 

General MacArthur has been sacked be¬ 
cause, it is said, he was insubordinate. 

General MacArthur’s crime Is that he saw 
no sense in fighting a losing or a futile war. 

Re insisted that we get this war over 
with—-by victory, as has been the American 
habit. 

To do the job, he asked for reinforce- 
ments~from all members of the United Na¬ 
tions—and a free hand to mount the maxi¬ 
mum counter-offensive against the enemy. 
He asked that the 500,000 troops of Nation¬ 
alist China be permitted to fight on our side. 

He asked for these things because he 
wanted to win the war so that our troops 
could come home. 

Secretary of State Acheson and the British 
Socialists and Nehru have won a great vic¬ 
tory. They have got General MacArthur’s 
scalp—which has been their goal for many 
months. 

But now that the diplomats and the politi¬ 
cians have taken over this vmr, what are 
they going to do with it? 

The President's order relieving General 
MacArthur of his command authorised him 
to issue such travel orders as he wishes to 
go any place he sees fit. But that does not 
apply to the 260,000 American troops under 
his command. They are left in Korea. 

What is to be done about these men? 

What about Korea? 

What about the rest of Asia? 


CentralixAtioB of Military Apparent Aim 
of Vinton UMT Propotal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or mcRioAH 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, there Is 
strong evidence to support the convic¬ 
tion that the XJMT proposal submitted 
by Secretary of Defense Marshall repre¬ 
sented one more attempt in the series of 
efforts to centralize all military power in 
the Federal Government. 

The most ominous feature of the UMT 
issue will be missed completely if this 
factor is overlooked or minimized. 

The fact that both the Senate UMT 
bill, as finally adopted, and the House 
bill, now under oonsideratioa, modify the 
original Marshall bill provisions to some 
degree, particularly so far as the status 
of the National Guard is concerned, does 
not alter the facts as to the apparent 
intent of General Marshall and the 
Pentagon to move substantially closer 


to complete centralization of military 
power. 

Unless there is constant alertness to 
this aspect of the UMT proposal, there 
is still no assurance that this further 
centralization will not be an effect of 
UMT legislation. 

The original Marshall bill puts Con¬ 
gress on notice as to the Pentagon's in¬ 
tent and continued desire on this score. 
It puts Congress on notice that there has 
been no serious effort to approach the 
problem of preparedness through the de¬ 
centralized National Guard approach. 
And it certainly puts Congress on notice 
that it can expect stubborn resistance 
and obstruction, so far as the Pentagon 
is concerned, to any attempt to make 
that approach. 

THE CRAY board's KXDNAPINO PtAN 

There are strong grounds for believ¬ 
ing that the Marshall UMT bill was an 
attempt to accomplish, through the 
back door, what it hoped to achieve by 
the 1948 proposal to kidnap the National 
Guard. 

It is important, for background pur¬ 
poses. to review the essential facts of 
this kidnaping effort, represented by the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Civilian Components, commonly called 
the Gray Board, in its report of June 30, 
1948. 

On October 13,1945—just prior to the 
retirement of General Marshall as Army 
Chief of Staff—a statement of approved 
War Department policies affecting the 
National Guard of the United States and 
the Organized Reserve Corps was issued 
by the War Department. This plan con¬ 
templated an M-day force, to comprise 
the Nation’s first line of defense, made 
up of approximately 850,000 men In the 
Regular Army and Air Force, another 
680,000 men in the National Guard, and 
approximately 220,000 men in the Or¬ 
ganized Reserve, for a total of 1,750.000 
men capable of immediate mobilization 
in the event of aggression. 

In 1947 the Committee on Civilian 
Components was brought into being. 
Its report of June 30,1948, included cer¬ 
tain findings and recommendations 
which added up to a proposal that the 
National Guard be brought directly un¬ 
der control of the Federal Government. 

Before these findings and recom¬ 
mendations are cited, however, attention 
should be called to the constitutional 
provisions regardizig a decentralized 
militia which, today, is the National 
Guard of the several States. 

THX TEOVnnOHE or THX CONW I T O T IOW 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution 
provides: 

The Congreas shall have power— 

To provldie for orgaolaslxig, arming, and 
dlacipllnlng the militia, and for governing 
auoh part of them aa may be employed In the 
eervlce of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively, the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training 
the militia according to the dleeipllne pre¬ 
scribed by .Congress. 

The Constitution, In the same article 
and section, also provides: 

The Congreea shall have poww^ 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
I .'opriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 
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The significance of these two provi¬ 
sions is a twofold balancing of powers, 
responsibilities, and authority so far as 
the Armed Forces of the Nation and the 
States are concerned: 

First. The Federal Government was 
given the power to provide for a stand¬ 
ing Army, subject to the 2-year appro¬ 
priation limitation: the Federal Govern¬ 
ment also was given authority to pre¬ 
scribe the discipline to govern the State 
miUtia. 

Second. The States were assured the 
support of the Federal Government for 
its militia—National Guard—since the 
Federal Government would organize and 
arm these State troops: at the same time 
the States retained control over the mili¬ 
tia through its power to appoint the offi¬ 
cers and train the troops comprising the 
militia. 

This, then, is a provision for effective 
decentralization of military control and 
authority except (a) for F^eral control 
of. the standing Army: (b) Federal con¬ 
trol of the militia when called into the 
service of the United States. 

Thus the Constitution did not contem¬ 
plate (a) a permanent, peacetime Fed¬ 
eral Militia: (b) the right of the Federal 
Government to federalize the militia in 
peacetime—^that is, at any time other 
than when necessary '‘to call forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel inva¬ 
sions.*’ 

OBAT BXrORT PROPOSAt 

The Gray report held that "the Na¬ 
tional Guard must be directly under Fed¬ 
eral control” in order to accomplish its 
accepted national role or mission as de¬ 
fined in the October 13, 1945, War De¬ 
partment policies. 

The report further recommended 
specifically: 

1. Bstabllslilng the Reserve forces of the 
Army under the Army clause of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

3. Establishing the Reserve forces of the 
Air Force under appropriate (Federal) legal 
authority. 

3. Incorporating the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserve Corps into the Army 
Reserve force under the name of the "Na¬ 
tional Guard of the United States." 

4. Incorporating the Air National Guard 
and Air Reserve Into the Air Force Reserve 
under the name of the "United States Air 
Force Reserve." 

Subsequently the Secretary of Defense, 
on December 15. 1948, recommended to 
the President, among other things, the 
federalization of the Air National Guard, 
and greater Federal control over the per¬ 
sonnel. equipment, facilities, and alloca¬ 
tion of moneys to the States. 

PROnSTS MADE BY STATE LEOXStATUEES 

*rhese developments brought vigorous 
protests from the States. Memorials to 
Congress were adopted opposing the 
proposed federalization. Besides the 
Michigan Legislature, acting under dates 
of April 29 and May 17,1949, similar ac¬ 
tion was taken by the States of South 
Carolina, Maryland, South Dakota, In¬ 
diana, Massachusetts. Utah, Arkansas, 
Maine, Minnesota, and Oregon, accord¬ 
ing to the CoNORissiONAL Ricoao. 

The Michigan resolution stated, among 
Other things: 


Such federalization would violate the prin¬ 
ciple of State’s rights. 

• • • Federalization • • • would 
violate existing agreements between the 
Federal Government and the sovereign States 
whereby the States accepted in good faith 
the allotments made by the War Department 
in 1846, and have completed the organiza¬ 
tion of such allotments, Insofar as author¬ 
ised by the Congress and for which funds 
have been provided. • • • 

• * * Federalization would destroy at 
one blow the Nation Guard aa It now exists 

* * * and would result In the centraliza¬ 

tion of all military power in the Federal 
Government and ultimately In the hands of 
a few, and thus pave the way for the estab¬ 
lishment of a dictatorship, military or other¬ 
wise, In this country. • • • 

• • • The States • • • would be 
compelled to organize and maintain State 
troops at great cost to the States with the 
result that there would thus be maintained 
a Federal reserve and State military force, 
creating a great duplication of effort and 
expense. (Conoressional Record, vol. 96, 
pt. 6. pp. 7214-7216.) 

The resolutions adopted by the other 
States contained similar statements as 
to the consequence of proposed federal¬ 
ization of the National Guard. 

BTATEMEMTE BT GEN. JtTUUS KLEIN 

In an address at Bloomington. HI., 
January 27,1949, Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, 
commander of One Hundred and Ninth 
Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade. Thirty- 
third Division, Illinois National Guard, 
made these statements regarding the 
proposed federalization of the National 
Guard: 

Vrom time to time, powerful groups of in¬ 
dividuals have sought to destroy the tradi¬ 
tional principles upon which the National 
Guard was founded and has been main¬ 
tained throughout our history. They have 
repeatedly attempted to kidnap the Guard 
from the States and place it directly under 
control of the Federal Government. The 
latest assault on the National Guard, and 
the rights of States, has been launched un¬ 
der the cloak of so-called unification of the 
Armed Forces by the Committee on Civilian 
Components. 

General Klein quoted former Gover¬ 
nor Green, of Illinois, as saying: , 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
the Governors of almost all States when I 
say that we will fight to the last ditch against 
this proposal. National Guard officers and 
men have proven themselves superior to the 
fighting men of the strongest militaristic 
nations of the world. They are ready for 
effective action sooner than officers and men 
in the Federal Reserves which were organ¬ 
ized after World War I. • • • I believe 

• • • the War Department records will 
reveal that In World War n not a single 
unit of the Oiganlzed Reserve Corps was 
called Into Federal searvice as a unit—a rec¬ 
ord not conducive to capturing the trust 
and confidence of the Nation. 

General Klein then added: 

The Federal Government has also had 
direct Federal control of the Organized Re¬ 
serve Carps since the end of World War II 
and has had the opportunity to make the 
Organized Reserve Corps as efficient as the 
National Guard is under State control, but 
has failed to do so. Thirty years of appar¬ 
ent failure with the ORO prior to World 
War n and continued failure since World 
War n is a poor recommendation. What 
assurance has the Nation that the Army, 
with the National Guard under Federal 


control, will be more successful than the 
States have beent 

General Klein pointed out that the 
concern of the Gray board over delay 
in putting the National Guard into Fed¬ 
eral service and transfer of Federal prop¬ 
erty could be corrected by an amend¬ 
ment to the National Defense Act “which 
would automatically place the National 
Guard under Federal control the instant 
Congress declares a National Emer¬ 
gency.” He said such a recommenda¬ 
tion had been submitted to the Defense 
Department some time ago. 

Then General Klein gave this warn¬ 
ing: 

It Is not too difficult to visualize that at 
some future time an ambitious, selfish in¬ 
dividual. group or organization would be able 
to use this great power to continue its con¬ 
trol of the Government, or endeavor to 
seize such control. This one possibility 
alone Is enough to condemn forever this 
great centralization of power, which one day 
might place this, the last free nation In 
the world. In Jeopardy of losing the free¬ 
dom for which so many of our people died. 

• • • The National Guard system, com¬ 
prising as It does—citizen soldiers—has al¬ 
ways been a bulwark against the concen¬ 
tration of military power In our Federal 
Government. (Conoresbxonal Record, vol. 
96. pt. 2, pp. 1493-94.) 

General Klein cited as one further ar¬ 
gument against federalization the fact 
that in event of an atomic attack wiping 
out Washington, it would be tremen¬ 
dously important to continue military 
decentralization "of. if you please, a con¬ 
tinuation of the present National Guard 
system.” In such an emergency, he 
pointed out: 

The only remaining recognized authority 
in such a crisis would be the governors of the 
sovereign States. If the National Guard 
wore federalized • • • these governors 

would be without the legal power to employ 
the troops. 

COXXIXR’S EOrrORIAL ON federalzzatzon 

The March 26. 1949, Collier’s carried a 
vigorous editorial opposing the federali¬ 
zation of the National Guard. Its argu¬ 
ment is summed up as follows: 

Oms Is a Federal and not a National Gov¬ 
ernment. The difference is far more than 
a matter of words. It Is the difference be¬ 
tween a Nazi or a Ck)mmunlst state and a 
free state. • • • , 

* * * Let’s not federalize the National 
Guard or any other governmental enterprise 
that can be successfully operated by State or 
local governments. (Appendix of the Con¬ 
gressional Record, vol. 96. pt. 13. p, A1987.) 

GENERAL MARSHALL'S ADMISSION OT VAILtTRE 

Apropos of what General Klein said, 
above—and Governor Green—regarding 
the failure of the Federal Government 
to develop an effective Reserve system, 
note the following statement by General 
Marshall, quoted in the April 13. 1951, 
United States News and World Report, 
page 31: 

We started in Jtme from a state of bank¬ 
ruptcy as to available trained reserves. 
Whatever Reserve organizations we had were 
only 40 or 60 percent of strength, and that 
BtroDgtb only partially trained. • « * 
What we are now trying to do Is overcome 
this complete deficiency of trained men that 
we’ve had. 
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While thin meT be in part an attempt 
to belittle the National Qtutfd, although 
MMshah said, page 28, **the National 
Guard aa part of’* the ’’Reserve system 
have the equivalent of 34 divisions of 
ground troo^ with 50 percent strength,” 
it Obviously nppUes particularly to the 
Organised Reserve Corps. 

insofar as what Marshall says is true 
it is an admission of the Pentagon’s fail¬ 
ure to obey the orders of the President 
issued October 15, 1948—Executive Or¬ 
der No. 10,007, Pederal Register, volume 
18, October 10, 1048, page 6000. 

Included in this order was the follow¬ 
ing: 

Vtae flseretsry of Dofenao. snd the head of 
•aoh Department in the itetlonal MUltary 
EBtafaUahment. shaU proceed without delay, 
utnialag every prectloahle resource of the 
regular components of the Armed Porces. to 
organise aU Reeerve component units, and to 
train such additional individuals now or 
hereafter members of the Active Reserve, as 
may be required for the national security: 
and to establish vigorous and progressive 
prograflas of appropriate Instruction and 
training for all elmnents of the Reserve com¬ 
ponents, Including the National Guard, 
raatras «o AcnvAra trs national ottasd 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note the criticism voiced in the House 
on April 14, 1948, by Congressman 
Keefe. After pointing out that the War 
Department had spent or obligated only 
a little over $30,000,000 after making a 
showing of need for $143,000,000. which 
was appropriated, Mr. Keefe said: 

The National Guard unlta have not been 
recruited and have not been made attrac¬ 
tive to tbe boya who would otherwise enlist 
In the National Guard. They have not been 
given the equipment that they ought to 
have in order to make it attractive to en¬ 
listees to go Into the National Guard. In 
the face of the Army's contention that they 
need more young men In the armed services 
to the extent that they are carrying on a 
constant campaign for universal military 
training. It seems to me there may be some 
logical connection between their failure to 
lay emphasis on activation of the National 
Guard until they get the UMT put over. 
(CONORBaSIONAL Rsooso, vol. 94, pt. 4, p. 4444.) 

Mr. Andrews, of New York, pointed 
out. further—and this was 3 years ago— 
that under the selective-service provi¬ 
sions for exemption of men who signed 
up with the National Guard— 

It will add enough men to the National 
Guard so that they will have all that they 
possibly can use. and they will be under 
vyorld War n officers if tbe Government 
recognises them In a way they should be 
recognised (Ibid., p. 4448). 

WAINmO WAS OXVIN IN JANUAXT 1948 

General Marshall now complains of 
the state of bankruptcy so far as trained 
reserves is concerned. The Pentagon 
has no one but itself to blame. As long 
ago as January 15, 1948, Congressman 
Sxxxs said this in the House. After 
pointing out that ”a very small percent¬ 
age” of the military budget had been 
used for the Reserves, he continued: 

I beUeve the departments received all they 
requeeted Cram Congress for Reserve and 
National Guard aotlvltlee. * • * 

• • * The strength allotted to the Na¬ 
tional Guard by the Oepartmente of Army 
and Air le oloee to 700,000 officers and men. 


Today in ISot the National Guard is made 
up of ekeleton units, partially equipped. 
Which total about 300,000 men. can we af¬ 
ford to allow the National Guard to remain 
M ekeleton units awaiting possible passage of 
ClfT legislation? la It not more practical 
to inaugurate a drive of auffident amount to 
bring these units up to usable strength, to 
equip and Wain thwn for modem warfare, 
as War Department blueprints long ago 
envleloned? 

The Organleed Reeerve. In which over a 
million wartime officers and men signified 
their Interest by joining, is today anything 
but an efteetlve security force. Only a small 
percentage of Its cSBoers have received as¬ 
signment to actual functioning unite. The 
enlisted reawvee, about 600.000 of them, are 
altogether too «nall In number. • * * 

* * * Certainly 3V4 years Is sufficient 
time for tbe leaders of our Armed PoroeB to 
realise that something should have been 
done with our cltlaen components to effec¬ 
tively weld them into the proper kind of 
security forces. (CoMoannioNAL Bacoso, vol. 
04. pt. 1. p. 233.) 

Yet today ManhaU scolds the Amer¬ 
ican people for letting down in peace¬ 
time. He insists on UMT to build an 
enduring posture of defense. 

On April 8 of the same year. Con¬ 
gressman Mathews charged that the De¬ 
fense Department was failing to use 
funds voted by Congress and at the 
same time there were rumors that ’’the 
Army says it does not have the funds to 
finance the field training of the Na¬ 
tional Guard.” And Mathews asked: 

Is the high brass of the Army again sab¬ 
otaging tbe National Guard? (CoNaam- 
B20NAL Bsocmo, vol. 94, pt. S, p. 4253.) 

OXNXSAL WALSR TXSTmONT BBTOU BXNATS 

coaocnm 

Here is the pattern: An attempt by 
the Pentagon to take over, ’’kidnap” the 
National Guard. At the same time neg¬ 
lect of the National Guard as now 
constituted; neglect of the Organized 
Reserve; and still complaint, as of April 
1951, over the bankruptcy of the present 
Reserve set-up when desperately needed 
in Jime 1950. 

Now does not the situation high¬ 
lighted by the testimony of Gen. E. A. 
Waish, president of tbe National Guard 
Association of the United States, before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
January 19, 1951, fit into this same 
Pentagon policy of ’’rule or ruin”? 

First. Walsh said National Guard 
Association officials had not seen a copy 
of the Marshall bUl until the afternoon 
before they were called on to testify. 

Second. Walsh said the bill ’’did lit¬ 
tle” for the National Guard and "may, in 
effect, mark the end of the Army and 
Air National Guard.” 

Third. He charged that (he bill was 
before the committee Illegally since there 
had been a failure to bring the matter 
before a War Department committee on 
which National Guard was represented, 
as required by law. 

Fourtii. He said it had never been con¬ 
templated by the National Guard that 
UMT would be tied to a draft-extension 
biU. 

Fifth. He warned that the service 
called for under this hyphenated bill 
’’will accrue to the Regular Armed 
Forces” rather than to "organized units 


of the civilian components”—including 
the National Guard. 

Sixth. He said: 

The National Guard Is most dubious that 
under the provisions contained In this bill. 
It will obtain any substantial numbers and 
anywhere near sufficient to maintain Its re¬ 
quired strength. If this proves to be the 
case, and we think it will, then the Army and 
Air National Guard will wither and die. 

Seventh. He charged that the Mar¬ 
shall bill eliminated the exemption from 
the draft of present and potential Na¬ 
tional Guard personnel, cutting off the 
guard’s source of manpower. 

Eighth. He said the bill omitted the 
declaration of Congress’ intent that 
when units and organizations are needed 
in excess of the regular forces, the guard 
shall be ordered to active seri^. I be¬ 
lieve this item is the one Marshall told 
the House committee was omitted by 
oversight due to the Defense Department 
working until 2 or 3 in the morning. It 
was added to both the Senate and House 
bills. Are we sure this oversight was 
unintentional? 

Ninth. Walsh complained that the Na¬ 
tional Guard had not been activated ex¬ 
cept for a few units and added: 

The sounder approach to tbe problem 
would be. In our opinion, to order Into tbe 
active military service of tbe United States 
all of tbe Army and Air National Guard 
• • • which Is not now in • • • 
active service * * * on the basis of a 

phased moblllBatlon. (P. 718, Senate beor- 

W.) 

Tenth. Walsh ridiculed the argument 
that prospective draftees were using tbe 
National Guard to hide from the draft, 
pointing out that they wouldn’t be hid¬ 
ing from the draft if the Defense De¬ 
partment called the guard to active duty. 

Eleventh. Walsh asked that if only 
half of the 18-year-olds were going to be 
taken for active service with the Regular 
forces, could not they be used as a source 
of added manpower for the National 
Guard? 

Twelfth. He further charged: 

We are being In a large measure reduced In 
efficiency rather than having our efficiency 
Increased at this time, because a lot of our 
equipment is being taken from us, some of 
our enlisted men and • • • officers have 
been permitted to volunteer for active serv¬ 
ice, and all those things reduce tbe efficiency 
of the National Guard as a reserve ready for 
mobilisation. 

Thirteenth. It is apparent that Walsh 
later gave his endorsement to the House 
bill because he felt that it restored the 
omissions he objected to, corrected many 
of the weaknesses of tbe Marshall bill, 
and provided for UMT, which he favors. 

OONCLtrsiOW 

The fact remains that the Intent of 
General Marshall and the Pentagon 
seems clear. The kindest thing that can 
be said is that it was not their intent to 
strengthen and safeguard and utilize to 
the maximum the National Guard as 
now oonstituted; 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
tiiat having been stymied in their effort 
to kidnap the National Guard they pro¬ 
pose to starve it to death, weaken it as a 
competitor to the Pentagon-controlled 
Organized Reserve. 
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Certainly the basic consideration In 
any approach to ITMT must be a com¬ 
plete reversal of emphasis and 4nter- 
est—from that of empire building by, the 
Pentagon which is on record through its 
effort to centralize military control to 
development of decentralized, citizen- 
type reserves and military training 
program. 

Certainly the Pentagon has given am¬ 
ple notice within the past few years of 
the need for the Congress and the Amer¬ 
ican people to be vigilant. 

The Barden substitute to S. 1 must be 
adopted. 


Legion Head Urges Korean Decisions 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MXCHXOAN 

IN TBE BOUSB OF REPRE8SNTATZVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, current 
press reports Indicate that National 
Commander Erie Cocke, Jr., of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, has offended the White 
House by a statement that, ''General 
MacArthur has been lighting the Korean 
war with both hands tied behind his 
back.’* This conclusion is not entirely 
new so far as Commander Cocke is con¬ 
cerned. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks I quote here extract from a report 
written by Mr. Cocke following his re¬ 
cent visit to the Korean front as pub¬ 
lished in the March 29 issue of the 
National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes: 

From private and from command oAcera 
with multiple atara on their shoulders I re¬ 
ceived queries as to what Washington was 
going to resolve on the Korean situation and 
When. I could not answer that query, but 
eoimtered by asking them what they thought 
should be done. 

They were not hesitant In their answers, 
posed in various ways but all adding up to; 

‘*Send us more men. Decide upon what 
our ultlnuite goal is to be. Realise that even 
to win a stalemate additional strength must 
be sent and sent soon." 

That from these men, wise In military 
lore, gave me pause. 

As darkness precluded further visits we 
returned to General Rldgway’s headquarters 
and batted the breese, as old soldiers will. I 
found that this grenade-toting ex-paratroop¬ 
er worries over the questions asked, too. He 
Is striving to find the answers. But the 
answers. It seem to me. are not at Army 
level. They lie in the much higher echelon. 
But answers there must be. There Is a limit 
to human endwanoe, and that limit Is 
reached much quicker when one doesn't even 
know what the \altlmate goal la. 

We have crossed and recrossed the Han 
River many times. Now It Is ours again. 
The thirty-eighth parallel is close by. Is 
that to be our dlgglng-ln place, or are we 
going back to the Talu River again? Who la 
going to decide whether the Manchurian 
border, across which the enemy brazenly 
stores matteiel of war and masses his troops, 
is to be Inviolate again? General Mac- 
Arthur's communiques have stopped hinting 
that It is within his province to order our 
planes across that line. Tet, If we are to be 
successful In this war, we cannot afford to 
allow the enemy to omms hls strength and 
thumb his nose at us while we sit on this 


side of the border and await permission to 
cut the cancer at its source. 

Wars are not won that way. 

Thore definitely Is a crying need for re- 
'placements and, If we are to be suceessfta In 
even accomplishing a stalemate and main¬ 
taining It. there must be some definite goal 
established. 

Whether that goal be the thirty-eighth 
paraUel or whether we must strike at the 
root of the enemy's supply bases, is a ques¬ 
tion that General MacArthur says Is beyond 
hls authority. 

But someone's authority it la. Is It Presi¬ 
dent IVuman? Is it the United Nations 
secretariat? Is It the free nations as a unit, 
or Is It the Joint Chiefs of Staff 7 

nrankly, I do not know, but an answer 
must be given and a decision made—and 
soon. 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale of 
Minneapolis 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MXXfNSSOTA 

IN THE SENATB OF THE UNTEBD STATES 
Wednesday, April 11 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
State of Minnesota takes great pride in 
the success and growth of its cooperative 
movement and associations. One of the 
outstanding examples of effective co¬ 
operative enterprise is the Midland Co¬ 
operative Wholesale of Minneapolis. 
Recently this organization celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. Mr. Russell 
Aslesen, staff writer for the Blinneapolls 
Tribune, has described the growth of the 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale in an 
article in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
March 25, 1951. 1 ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mzdxamo Co-op Sucosss Bxcxsdb Rost 
Dsxams or EAXX.T Backus 

A handfxU of discontented Minnesota 
farmers met at the old State Capitol Building 
in 8t. Paul September 8. 1926. 

Most were directors of local cooperative oil 
companies which were springing up in the 
area and trying to weather the financial 
storm. 

Like the rest of the Nation, these men had 
been watching—or taking part In—^the suc¬ 
cessful fight of Minnesota’s dairy Interests 
to unite local cooperatives into the area- 
wide marketing associations. 

"If you can carry cooperation In a milk 
can, you can carry it in a gasoline can," 
uld more than one rlled-up southern Min¬ 
nesota farmer. 

After the muttetlngs against "obstinate 
petroleum Industry” and "exorbitant profit 
margins" died down, the farmers formally 
signed articles of incorporation for the 
world’s first wholesale dU cooperative. 

It was thus that Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale of Minneapolis was born. 

Even its most rabid backers, like A. P. 
Bartsch, Owatonna, Minn., first president, 
had no Idea they were starting the modern 
miracle of cooperative success. 

The most fanatic would have hesitated to 
predict that In 28 years, the cooperative 
would have a volume of b\wlness totaling 
829,460,605 or facilities worth 83.411,788. 


Or have retwned 88,488348 to patrons over 
the 88-yeax p«rlod. 

That Is the success story Midland officers 
wiU carry to their membership at the silver 
anniversary meeting Monday through Wed¬ 
nesday In Nicollet Hotel, lilnneap<^. 

From a rented desk, a dynamic mazmger 
and an idea 88 years ago, Midland has mush¬ 
roomed Into an organlutlon owned by some 
600 local co-ops and serving 800,000 families 
In Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Wis¬ 
consin, and Iowa. 

It no longer distributes only oil and gu. 
It hM a Une of food and farm supplies, in 
many cases manufacturing them. Either 
outright or with other co-op partners. It 
owns oil wells Ux Oklahoma, refineries in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma; mills in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; fertilizer plants 
In Idaho; farm machinery manufacturing 
plants In Ohio, .Indiana, and Minnesota: and 
food plants In Indiana- 

Midland often has been referred to as "an 
Idea whose time had come." 

The "co-operative ground," well fertilized 
by failures, was ready to produce. 

Farmers at that time had watched the 
sharp price breaks following World War I 
and later watched farm credit shrinking. 

A group of farmers at Cottonwood, Minn., 
In 1921 had applied the basic principles found 
successful In their co-op creameries and 
shipping associations—and gone Into the 
gas and oil business. 

Not long afterward. Casco, New London, 
Van Dyne, and Manawa, Wis., had organiza¬ 
tions distributing petroleiun products on a 
cooperative basis. 

The Idea came of age when Marshall. Jack- 
son, Owatonna, Redwood Falls, Dawson, and 
Albert Lea. Minn., soon followed and by 1926 
co-op bulk plants and filling stations were 
being put up all over both States. 

They bought their products from the "old 
line" companies, an arrangement they found 
imsatlsfactory at times. The Idea of a cen¬ 
tral organization to wholesale their own oil 
began to take form. 

There were other unrecorded preliminaries 
that culminated in the St. Paul meeting to 
draw up articles for the wholesale oil co-op, 
then called the Minnesota Co-op Oil Co. 

At that point, they had the cooperative. 
But they had no capital, no manager or fa- 
cUlUes. 

That was the situation that faced E. G. 
Cort, Freeborn County agent, late In Novem¬ 
ber 1926, when the board of directors "hired" 
him. 

Cort, a dynamic worker, was obsessed with 
the cooperative Idea and to demonstrate hls 
faith In that Idea, "gambled" with the board. 
He was hired without salary, with salary to 
be discussed if he made good. 

So It was that on January 2, 1927, Cort 
slid behind a desk In an office at 3300 ERst 
Hennepin Avenue he shared with another 
firm. He was manager of a corporation 
without working capital or capital stock. 

Cort was a pioneer In trail blazing the 
program to put more ownership into the 
hands of more people. A graduate of Iowa 
State College In 1911, he had taught school 
and farmed In Chippewa County, Minn., be¬ 
fore going to Albert Lea as county agent In 
1928. While county agent, he became active 
In the cooperative movement and helped 
form the Freeborn County oil cooperative. 

With no angel, to underwrite the enter¬ 
prise, the new co-op led a hand-to-mouth 
existence. It was set up on a membership 
basis with a local co-op becoming a member 
by pairing annual membership fees of 820 
for the first bulk station and 88 for each 
additional bulk or service station. 

It also Is recorded that the local co-ops 
paid In advance for cars of gasoline. 

Cort was a driving force but a quiet, un¬ 
assuming man named F. H. Os^rne, Albert 
Lea. the first secretary-treasufer, provided an 
Ideal balance wheel to him. Osborne worked 
behind the scenes, advising Cort In a fatherly 
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.fashion and husbanding the meager re. 
sources. He was a businessman turned 
farmer, who knew farm problems could not 
be solved on an individual basis. 

The first year's operation showed net sav¬ 
ings of $3,473 on a volume of almost $270,000. 
It spurred the men of Midland to increase 
their tempo and the successes of the first 
few years may have produced a confidence 
not completely Justified. 

Achievements did not come without com- 
pensatlon or opposition but by the end of 
10 years, the volume grew to more than 
$3,000,000. 

The co-op got a permanent home at 739 
Northeast Johnson Street in 1081 when it 
bought a World War I chemical plant. Idle 
since hostilities. They paid $9,000 for the 
building and land now valued at more than 
$150,000. 

Present responsibilities of Midland man- 
agement rest on the shoulders of 6-foot 
4-lnch A. J. Smaby, a Minnesotan of Scan- 
dinavian ancestry. He was manager of the 
Trl-County Co-op Oil Association in Rush- 
ford, Minn., before coming to Midland in 
1936 as credit manager. He became man¬ 
ager in 1941 when Cort suffered a heart 
attack. 

J. F. Shea, Pickett, Wis., now Is president 
of the board. 

Under this management, sales hit a record 
high of $29,549,000 and net savings of 
$2,276,000 In 1948. 

Midland, although having interests in oil 
wells and refineries, still isn't self-sufficient 
in crude oil. As a result of a squeeze of 
crude and refinery prices of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts in 1949. the firm was In the red for 
the first time In history and lost $197,164. 

It bounced back in 1950 with net sav¬ 
ings of $1,064,332. 

Here are some other highlights in its rise: 

1933: Sales reach $1,000,000. 

1934: Change name to Midland Co-op 
Wholesale and change from membership 
organization to capital-stock firm. 

1936: Second largest distributor of petro¬ 
leum products In Minnesota. 

1941: Teamed with Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-op to get fertilizer plant at Hartsdale. 

1943: The year of going into production. 
Authorized purchase of refinery at Cushing, 
Okla., for $1,000,000; also with other co-ops 
bought refinery at McPherson, Kane., and 
Ohio Cultivator Co., at Bellevue. Ohio; and 
bought Burkhardt Milling Co. and started to 
process feed. 

1944: Bought $200,000 warehouse at North¬ 
west terminal, Minneapolis. 

1946: Organized Northwest Co-op Mills 
along with Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Association, Farmers Union Central Ex¬ 
change. and Central Cooperative Wholesale. 

1946: Bought 21 producing oil wells in 
Oklahoma. With others helped organize 
Millers Creek Coal Co-op. 

1948: One of three firms In Premier Petro¬ 
leum Co. with four refineries In Texas and 
one In Louisiana. 

Midland points with pride to a record of 
$196,642,430 in sales in 26 years and Its gross 
margin of $24,462,671. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHXO 

IN IHB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 10. 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the sum¬ 
mary dismissal of General MacArthur is 
shocking and dictatorial. Before taking 
XCVII—App.-125 


any such drastic steps. General Mac¬ 
Arthur should have been recalled for 
consultation with congressional leaders 
and given the opportunity to present his 
views in person. 

No man in the service of the American 
Government knows more about the Par 
East than General MacArthur. No man 
in current history has done more to se¬ 
cure the safety of our country. No man 
In our entire history has done so much 
to establish American prestige in the 
most Important area of the Asiatic 
world, the islands of Japan. 

Dismissing him from his command 
shakes the confidence of the entire Par 
East in American policy and destroys 
what he has built up for the American 
people during a liftlme of devoted, faith¬ 
ful service to our Goviirnment, and all 
that America represents in the world 
today. 


Replacement of General MacArthnr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or xllxnois 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. PRICK Mr. Speaker, on leave to 
extend my remarks, I want to Include 
several documents pertaining to the ac¬ 
tion early this morning by the President 
In relieving General MacArthur of his 
Far East command. These are impor¬ 
tant documents and must be carefully 
considered by every American. 

The first document is a statement by 
the President announcing that he had 
relieved the general. The second docu¬ 
ment is his order to General MacArthur 
relieving him. The third document ap¬ 
points Lieutenant General Rldgway as 
General MacArthur’s successor. The re¬ 
maining documents were issued by the 
White House to indicate the background 
which made the President’s actions im¬ 
perative. They show that General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been fully cognizant of the 
desires of the President and that in spite 
of this knowledge he had continued to 
act without regard for the President’s 
wishes. One group of these releases show 
that despite the fact that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had proposed armament 
for the South Korean military forces. 
General MacArthur had tried to get the 
arms for the Japanese police forces. 

The documents follow: 

Statement by the President, April 10, 1961 

With deep regret I have concluded that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur Is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Government 
and of the United Nations in matters per¬ 
taining to his official duties. In view of the 
specific responsibilities imposed upon me by 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the added responsibility which has been en¬ 
trusted to me by the United Nations. I have 
decided that I must make a change of com¬ 
mand in the Far East. I have, therefore, 
relieved General MacArthur of his commands 
and have designated Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Rldgway as his successor. 

Full and vigorous debate on matters of 
national policy Is a vital element in the con¬ 


stitutional system of our free democracy. 
It is fundamental, however, that military 
commanders must be governed by the 
policies and directives issued to them in the 
manner provided by our laws and Constitu¬ 
tion. In time of crisis, this consideration is 
particularly compelling. 

General MacArthur's place In history as 
one of our greatest commanders is fully 
established. The Nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude for the distinguished and excep¬ 
tional service which he has rendered his 
country in posts of great responsibility. 
For that reason I repeat my regret at the 
necessity for the action I feel compelled to 
take in his case. 


Order to General MacArthur From the 
President, April 10. 1951 

I deeply regret that it becomes my duty as 
President and Commander in Chief of the 
United States military forces to replace you 
as supreme Commander. Allied Powers; 
Commander In Chief. United Nations Com¬ 
mand; Commander in Chief, Far East; and 
Commanding General. United States Army, 
Far East. 

You will turn over your commands, effec¬ 
tive at once, to Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Rldg¬ 
way. You are authorized to have issued such 
orders as are necessary to complete desired 
travel to such place as you select. 

My reasons for your replacement will be 
made public concurrently with the delivery 
to you of the foregoing order and are con¬ 
tained in the next following message. (See 
attached statement by the President.) 

April 10. 1951. 

Order to Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridowat From 

Gen. Gborqe C. Marshall. Secretart of 

Defense 

The President has decided to relieve Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and appoint you as his suc¬ 
cessor as Supreme Commander, Allied Pow¬ 
ers; Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command; Commander in Chief, Far East; 
and Commanding General, United States 
Army, Far East. 

It is realized that your presence in Korea 
In the Immediate future is highly Impor¬ 
tant, but we are sure you can make the 
proper distribution of your time until you 
can turn over active command of the Eighth 
Army to Its new commander. For this pur¬ 
pose, Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet is en route 
to report to you for such duties as you may 
direct. 


December 6, 1960, 
From; Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan (and Other Commanders). 

1. The President, as of December 5, for¬ 
warded a memo to all cabinet members and 
to the chairman, NSRB; administrator, ECA; 
director. CIA; administrator. ESA; and di¬ 
rector Selective Service, which reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

“In the light of the present critical Inter¬ 
national situation, and until further written 
notice from me, I wish that each one of you 
would take immediate steps to reduce the 
number of public speeches pertaining to 
foreign or military policy made by officials of 
the departments and agencies of the execu¬ 
tive branch. This applies to officials in the 
field as well as those in Washington. 

“No speech, press release, or other public 
statement concerning foreign policy should 
be released until it has received clearance 
from the Department: of State. 

“No speech, press release, or other public 
statement concerning military policy should 
be released until it has received clearance 
from the Department of Defense. 

“In addition to the copies submitted to the 
Departments of State or Defense for clear¬ 
ance, advance copies of speeches and press 
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releasM oonoeralng fore^ policy or mlM- 
twy policy should be submitted to the White 
House lor information. 

**The purpose of this memorandum is not 
to ourtaU the flow of information to the 
American people, but rather to insure that 
the information made public is accurate and 
fully in accord with the policies of the United 
States Government.** 

2. He also forwarded the following to the 
Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense: 
**In addition to the policy expressed In my 
of this date to the heads of 
tit, concerning the clearance of 
speeches and statements, I wish the following 
steps to be taken: 

“Offleials overseas. Including military com¬ 
manders and diplomatic representatives, 
should be ordered to exercise extreme caution 
in public stotements. to clear all but routine 
statements with their departments, and to 
refrain from direct communication on mili¬ 
tary or foreign policy with newcpapera, maga- 
Binea. or other publicity media in the United 
States.** 

8. The above is transmitted to you for 
guidance and appropriate action. 

IfsacR 20. 1981. 

To; Commander in Chief. Far Bast. Tcdtyo. 
Japan. 

From: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

State planning Presidential announcement 
shortly that, with clearing of bulk of South 
Korea of a g gre ss ors, United Nations now pre¬ 
pared to discuss conditions of settlement in 
Korea. Strong U. N. feeling persists that fur- 
tb«r diplomatic effort toward settlement 
should be made before any advance with 
majmr forces north of thirty-eighth parallel. 
Time wUl be required to determine diplo¬ 
matic reactions and permit new negotiations 
that may develop. Becognixing that parallel 
has no military slgniflcanoe. State has asked 
JG8 what authority you should have to per¬ 
mit sufflcient freedom of action for next few 
vreeks to provide security for U, N. forces and 
maintain contact with enemy. Your recom¬ 
mendations desired. 

[From the New York Times of March 26. 

1951] 

TkXT or OXWXBAL MACABTBUa'a Staibkbmt 
ToxTo.-Operatlons continue according to 
schedule and jdan. We have now substan¬ 
tially cleared South Korea of organised Com¬ 
munist forces. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that the heavy destruction along the 
enemy’s lines of supply, caused by our 
'round-the-clock massive air and naval 
bombardment, has left his troops in the for¬ 
ward battle area deficient in requirements 
to sustain his operations. 

This weakness is being briUiantly ex¬ 
ploited by our ground foroes. The enemy’s 
human wave ta^cs definitely failed him as 
our own forces become seasoned to this form 
of warfare; his tactics of infiltration are but 
contributing to his piecemeal losses, and he 
is shovring less stamina than our own troops 
imder i^ors of climate, terrain, and battle. 

Of even greater slgniflcanoe than our tac¬ 
tical success has been the clear revelaUon 
that this new enemy. Bed China, of such 
exaggerated and vaunted military power, 
lacks the industrial capacity to provide ade¬ 
quately many critical items essential to the 
conduct of modern war. 

He lacks manufacturing bases and those 
raw materials needed to produce, maintain 
and operate even moderate air axul naval 
power, and he cannot provide the essentials 
for successful ground operations, such as 
tanks, heavy artillery, and other refine¬ 
ments science has introduced into the con¬ 
duct of military campaigns. 

yprmerly his great numerical potential 
might well have filled this gap. but with the 
development of existing methods of mass 


deetruetlon. numbers alone do net offset 
volnerabUity inherent in such deficlenclea. 
Control of the sea and Mr, vrhieh In turn 
means control over auppUes, oommunioationB 
and transportation, are no lees essential and 
decisive now than in the past. 

When this control exists as in our ease 
and is coupled with the inferiority of ground 
firepower, as in the enemy's ease, the re¬ 
sulting disparity ia such that it eannot be 
overcome by bravery, however fa n ati c al, or 
the most gross indlffereacs to human leas. 

These military weakaesaes have been 
clearly and deflnitaly revealed since Bed 
China entered upon its undeclared war in 
Korea. Xven under Inhibitions which now 
restrict activity of the United Nations forces 
and the corresponding miUtery advantages 
which accrue to Bad China, it has beenMiown 
its complete inability to aooomplish by force 
of anas the conquest of Kmea. 

The enemy therefore must by now be 
painfully aware that a decision of the United 
Nations to depart from Its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through 
expansion of our military operations to his 
coastal areas and interior bases would doom 
Red China to the risk of imminent military 
collapse. 

These basic facts being eetabllshed, there 
should be no insuperable difficulty arriving 
at decisions on the Kiwean problem If the is¬ 
sues are resolvad on thslr own merits with¬ 
out being burdened by extraneous matters 
not directly related to Korea, such as For¬ 
mosa and China's seat in the United Nations. 

The Korean Nation and peqple which have 
been so cruelly ravaged must not be aacri- 
fleed. That la the paramount concern. 
Apert from the military area at the problem 
where the tssuee are reeolved in the course 
of oombat. the fundamental queetkma con¬ 
tinue to be pblltioal in nature and must find 
their answer in the dtplomatio sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as mili¬ 
tary commander, however, it should be need- 
leee to say I stand ready at an) time to con¬ 
fer in the fMd with the eommander In 
chief of the enemy foroes in an eameet ef¬ 
fort to find any military meana whereby the 
realisation of the polttloal obfeouvee of tbe 
United Nations in Korea, to which no nation 
may Justly take exoeptlona, might be ac¬ 
complished without further bloudebed. 

Masch 24.1951. 

To: Commander in Chief, Far Bast, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

From; Joint Chiefs of Staff, personal for 
MaoArthur. 

Tbe President has directed that your at¬ 
tention he called to hie order as transmitted 
Deoember 0, 1960. In view of tbe informa¬ 
tion Mven you Manm 20, 1961, any further 
atatements by you must be coordinated as 
prescribed in the order of December 6. 

Tbe President has also directed that in the 
event Commimlst military leaders request 
an armlatloa in the field; you immediately 
report that fact to the JCS for instructions. 

jAKtrAXT 4,1961. 

To; Coifioiander In Chief, United Nations 
Oommind, Tokyo. Japan. 

Tkom: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

1. The problem of arming additional BOK 
manpower Is under consideration by JCS. 
Ibllowing information ia furnished: 

(a) No machine guns, mortars, antitank 
guns, or artiuery can be made available from 
the ZZ; however, the foUowlng can be made 
available In a reaeonably short time: 

(1) 1SO.OOO model 1908 rifles, with a back¬ 
up of spare parts for 60,000. 

(2) 70,000 submachine guns. 

IS) 160.000 Ml carbines. 

(4) 8,000 model 1018 Browning automatic 
rifles. 

(b) Ammunition tuj^ly for tbe MS auh- 
machlne guna. the Browning automatic 


rlfiea, 100,000 model 1908 rifles, and 100,000 
Ml oarblnee ie feasible. 

2. Baaed on avaiiabitlty of above weapons 
It appears that BOKforese ooUId he increased 
by from 200,000 to 800,000 men, armed with 
rifles, automatic rules, carbines and subma¬ 
chine guns. However, uniew used In part to 
form new divisions, which would be relative¬ 
ly ineffective due to lack of Infantry-sup¬ 
porting weapons and artillery. It is probably 
that only on the order of 75,000 can be effec¬ 
tively tttlllBed initially, with an ultimate 
build-up to approximately 100,000 In the 
foUowing type organlsatione: 

(a) Augment the rifle strength of ROK 
dlvlslona and other U. N. toreee. 

(b) Form epeelal unite for guarding lines 
of communicetion and for operations against 
Oommunist guerrillas. 

( 0 ) Conduct giierrllla operations in Com¬ 
munist-held territory. 

8. JCB are of the <^nion Uiat recruitment 
for new units should Include, but not be 
limited to. the membership of the Korean 
Youth Gorpe end/or any other group in the 
BOK. Arms should be iesued only to organ- 
iaed units under tbe control and discipline 
of the mllltery authorities in Korea. 

4. Request your comments and recom¬ 
mendations to ineliids: 

(a) Total number of additional BOK per- 
aonnel that can be profitably employed. 

(b) Method of employment, namely, new 
divisions, additional strength la current dl- 
vleions. etc. 

(e) Length of tiase required to organise 
and train additional manpower. 

(d) Other points in eonneetion vrith cur¬ 
rent problem. 

JAMVABT 8, 1961. 

From: Commander in Chief, Far Bast, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

TO: Department of the Army for the Joint 
Ohieft of Staff. 

Ooneldered here that Influence of past and 
possible future events is or Importonoe equal 
to or greater than matCrlel availability in 
analyst problem of arming additional ROK 

Continued effort has been made since June 
26.1960. to effect the most practicable utlU- 
BStlon of Korean personnel. In addition to 
materially augmenting the BCBC army, mem- 
here of the Youth Corps and other qualified 
males have been aupplled with elgniflcant 
quantltlee of small arms for the piupose of 
Btren^henlng police unite, antiguerrilla se¬ 
curity elements, and creation of special or- 
ganlBstlona to operate in enemy-held terri¬ 
tory. Despite the relatively large nxunber 
of nonarmy personnel now under arms, 
enemy guerrilla units continue to operate 
effectively in many widely ecattered regions 
of South Korea. Friendly guerrilla forces, 
however, have accomplished little in Com- 
munUt rear area*—primarUy due to lack of 
strong willed leaderehlp. 

The type and quantity of weapons indi¬ 
cated by JCS as bsing currently available 
would have equal appUcation to equipping 
tbe National Police Reserve of JApan, tbe 
immediate requirements for which were 
stated. Unless the quantities listed in JCS 
message are in exoeso of tbe current and 
foreseeable needs of the NPBJ. it Is possible 
that tbe over-all interests of the United 
States wlU be better served by making these 
vreapons available to increase the security 
of Japan rattMr than arming additional 
BOK forces. 

In view of the probable restricted slxe of 
the batOefleld in which we may operate in 
the near future, and the high prtority of 
NPBJ requirements, tbe value of attempting 
to organiae, train, and arm additional BOK 
foroea tn the immediate future appears 
questionable. It Is ooneldsred that the 
ehort-rsknge reepdrement can beet be met by 
utUtalng available manpower to replace loeses 
in existing MOK units rather than creating 
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new arganlaatlons. The long-renge require¬ 
ment for or desirability of arming additional 
BOK personnel appears to be dependent pri¬ 
marily upon determination of the future 
United States mUltary position with respect 
to both the Korean campaign and the gen¬ 
erally critical situation in the Far Bast. 


[From the Conqiixbsxonal Bkcord oS April 6. 

1951] 

Lrugb to BEPBxsaivTATXvi! Martin or 
Massachusitts 

Maicb 20.1061. 

Drar Conorsbsman Martin: I am most 
grateful for your note of the 8th forward¬ 
ing me a copy of your address of February 
12. The latter I have read with much in¬ 
terest and find that with the passage of 
years you have certainly lost none of your 
old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with re¬ 
spect to the situation created by Bed China’s 
entry Into war against us In Korea have been 
submitted to Washington In most complete 
detail. Generally these views are well known 
and clearly understood, as they follow the 
conventional pattern of meeting force with 
maximum counter force as we have never 
failed to do In the past. Your view with re¬ 
spect to the utilisation of the Chinese forces 
on Formosa Is In ccmlllct with neither logic 
nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to 
realise that here In Asia Is where the Com¬ 
munist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest, and that we 
have Joined the Issue thus raised on the 
battlefield: that here we fight Europe's war 
with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; that If we lose the war to 
communism In Asia the fall of Europe Is In¬ 
evitable. win It and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. 
As you point out we must win. There Is no 
substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of 
most cordial regard, I am 
Faithfully yours. 

Douglas MacArthur. 


Reiolution by City Council of the City of 
New York 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPREBENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of the 
House to the following resolution intro¬ 
duced in the city council of the city of 
New York by Hon. Edward Vogel, the 
councilman representing my own dis¬ 
trict: 

Whereas a bill was Introduced In the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. H. B. 2166. by 
Ron. Abraham J. Multer. Congressman of 
the Fourteenth New York District, to pro¬ 
vide for a Christopher Columbus memorial 
arbor In the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the act provides, “The Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to receive, 
through the Citizens Committee for a Chris¬ 
topher Columbus Memorial Arbor, donations 
of 52 trees and 62 bronze plaques each in¬ 
scribed with the name of one of the States:’* 
and 

Whereas the act provides that said row 
of trees shall be known as the Christopher 
Columbus memorial arbor; and 


. Whereas the act further provides that said 
row of trees shall be maintained by the 
National Park Service “In honor of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus, the discoverer of Amer¬ 
ica, and as a perpetual tribute to those 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who gave their lives In Italy during 
World War II, for the preservation of free¬ 
dom In America and the liberation of Italy”: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
New York, does hereby memorialize the New 
York delegation of Congress to support this 
act and does hereby memorialize Congress 
to enact this measiue at Its present ses¬ 
sion. 


British Mercenary China Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MZNNXSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBEBENTATIVEB 
Tuesday, April 10,1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Daily News by Jay 
Franklin: 

British Mercxnart China Polict 
(By Jay Franklin) 

American observers recently returned from 
Britain report that British policy In the Far 
East Is concentrated on the object of collar¬ 
ing as much as possible of the China trade 
for the benefit of the United Kingdom. 

They point out that it was the British 
officials In Asia who did most to circulate 
the report that the Chinese Communists 
were only agrarian reformers and who also 
did their best to undermine the Nationalist 
Government of Chlang Kai-shek. 

The benefit to Britain promised to be 
enormous: By underwriting the overthrow 
of Chlang, the British would not only get the 
good will of the Communist regime but we 
would automatically be stripped of the pres¬ 
tige we had earned by liberating China from 
the Japanese and staking Chlang to control 
of China. 

Chief operating force in this policy is said 
to have been the famous British shipping and 
trading concern of Jardlne, Matthleson which 
traditionally Is allowed by the foreign office 
to determine British policy In China. 

Hence the bitterness of the British against 
Chlang's naval blockade of Shanghai until 
President Truman obligingly compelled 
Chlang to withdraw his squadron under the 
pretense of defending Formosa. Hence, too. 
the fury of the Hong Kong merchants at the 
American embargo on shipments of contra¬ 
band of war to that British colony on the 
China coast. 

The Korean war has placed this British 
policy under a severe strain. American 
public opinion has no use for a policy of ap¬ 
peasement toward the Chinese Communists. 
British attempts to persuade us to go slow 
In Asia have boomeranged against the nat- 
wal British desire to have us continue to 
support their military and economic posi¬ 
tion In Europe. 

This Is what lies behind the British fuss 
over whether our forces shall pass the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Since that Imaginary line 
did not stop the Chinese troops that General 
Mao poured across the Yalti River last fall, 
it Is hard to see Why we should regard It as an 
obstacle to ow military operations, provided, 
of course, we can get north of It again. 

Truth Is, the light we have put up In 
Kmrea has Increased our prestige In Asia, and 


since trade follows military prestige as day 
follows night, the problem that confronts 
London has become more difficult. Before 
the game Is played out. the British may de¬ 
cide that they let themselves be played for 
suckers by the Chinese Beds In the hope of 
lining their commercial pockets at our ex¬ 
pense. 


Committee of One Hundred* of 
Birmiiiglium* Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAURIE CBAHLE 

OF 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ¬ 
ing an article on a very important job 
that is being done in my district. 

It is with pride as a member of the 
Committee of One Hundred, of Birming¬ 
ham, Ala., that I Insert the following 
news story in the Record. This article, 
by Birmingham News staff writer Rob¬ 
ert Kincey, tells of the awakened com¬ 
munity spirit abroad in our district as 
a result of the fine work of the Com¬ 
mittee of One Hundred in a campaign 
to promote our area. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Clarence B. Hanson. Jr., 
chairman of the Committee of One Hun¬ 
dred. and William P. Engle, president of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
who were in Washington with us today 
in connection with this challenging proj¬ 
ect. We are also Indebted to their co¬ 
workers at home, Clarence Lloyd, com¬ 
mittee director; Hugh Bigler, executive 
vice president of the Birmingham Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce; and W. W. French, Jr., 
chairman of the campaign which has far 
exceeded at this time the $552,362 raised 
at the time the following story was 
written: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
April 8.1961] 

Thbt’ll Tell thx World—Oommittbb or 

One Hundred, Armed With $662,362. To 

’’Sell” Birmingham—Campaign Goes Over 

Top and Keeps Right on Going 
(By Robert W. Kincey) 

Birmingham's Committee of One Hundred 
was all armed Saturday night for the biggest 
game hunt Alabama has ever known. 

They’re going to beat the bushes from 
Maine to California and from the Gulf to the 
Lakes In a Nation-wide advertising and pro¬ 
motion campaign for which business. Indus, 
try, and Individuals of Jefferson County have 
made a cool $662,362 available. 

And In setting a record for the community 
with the most spectacular successful cam¬ 
paign of all time, the committee stands ready 
to tell the world: 

“That’s typical of the way It’s done in 
Birmingham.” 

This Is a city, they will point out from 
the records, that doesn’t fall In its own 
undertakings. What It starts It finishes. 

That’s the way It Is In Birmingham; the 
way it will be for those who get themselves 
a slice of the biggest cake ever to be cut 
in the community. 

SHORTEST, sweetest 

The campaign Is far and away over the 
top, with pledges still coming In, most of 
them on a volimtary basis. 
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rtM campaign, the shortMt and mateat 
In tha history of tha community, has shat- 
tarad avery box-offloe record Birmingham and 
Jefferson County have ever knoam. 

And It’s going to play an extended engage- 
ment because of popular demand. 

The advisory committee of the Committee 
of One Hundred wUl hold (q[>en house at the 
chamber of emnmerce tor all who want to 
ride the bandwagon, but. thus far. bad not 
been able to get a seat. 

The standing-room-only sign was hung up 
Ptlday while the committee solicitors and 
the auditing staff were counting the cash 
and rounding up eleventh-hour prospects. 

OVK8 TOP. POa SUBX 

*’The drive is definitely and meaeurably 
over the top,’* said W. W. French. JT.. chair¬ 
man. “But we cannot and we will not close 
the door In the face of theae firms and Indi¬ 
viduals who have not had an opportunity to 
participate. It Is their town as much as It 
is ours. We’ve already set what looks like 
a national record in such undertakings. We 
ml^t as well make It even more sp^acu- 
lar.’* 

To which Clarence B. Hanson. Jr., chair¬ 
man of the Conunlttee of One Btmdred, and 
William P. Engel, president of the chamber 
of commerce, added: 

“The more money we get. the better Job 
we can and will do. This community effort 
has attracted Nation-wide attention. It la 
imequaled. so far as we know, in the history 
of American cities. It Is a magnificent trib¬ 
ute to the awakened spirit of Birmingham 
and its Jefferson County neighbors. 

"This is not and never has been a cam¬ 
paign in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It Is a demonstration that the people of 
this great county are determined to exploit 
to the fullest the fabulous resources In these 
rugged hills and valleys.** 


’‘This national advertising fund la exactly 
what we have emphaslaed from the start. It 
is not a contribution to pay someone's salary 
down at the chamber of commerce, it Is not 
a contribution of any sort. It Is a cold 
dollars-and-oents investment in Birmingham 
and Jefferson County. 

"And to the everlasting credit oC Birming¬ 
ham and Its neighboring communities, we 
have reached the point where we have put 
aside petty differences axid Jealousies and 
can pull Aether for the utmost develop¬ 
ment of the greatest county In all the land. 

"The response has been so enthmiastic, 
spontaneous, and contagious it Is amaxlng. 
There is a new spirit abroad in Jefferson 
County today. This most sensational of all 
campaigns Is ample testimonial to that. 

“Birmingham and Jefferson County now 
have no records to break but their own. We 
invite every citlaen, every firm, and every 
industry to participate. We could scarcely 
do less In view of the tremendous and heart¬ 
warming response. Nothing even apxnroaoh- 
ing It has ever happened In this community 
before.’* 

WRXIZa AXX lOUJHO 

And the wheels of the advertising cam¬ 
paign already have started to roll, even while 
the money continues to come in. 

Approved yesterday afternoon was an ad¬ 
vertisement In the New York Times to tell 
the world what Birmingham has done. Press 
associations were asking for the story before 
the money had been counted. They are 
that much interested In what the biggest 
city on earth for Its age has done, the like 
of which probably never has been done 
before. 

It all started a year ago In Janiuuy when 
the now famous Committee of One Hundred 
came Into being at a meeting at the Tutwiler 
Hotel. 

That meeting was remarkable for the fact 
that not a man declined his appointment. 
The committee rolled up a collective sleeve 
and went to work. And 1050 was a spectacu¬ 


lar year in Birmingham. lir. ing^. a mein- 
Mr of the original Committee of One Hun¬ 
dred, assumed the presldettcy of the (Biaraber 
of Commerce a year later. 

Subeemimtly he made hti talk-of-tbe* 
town **Bo]d That Steel** addreee to the 
Bllwania Ciuh. That addreee. which had 
reperoueslone over the length and breadth of 
the land, further fired the imagination and 
the enthuslaem of the entire oounty. 
mnae aea rorrma 

llr. Bngei then and there predicted noth¬ 
ing but the dletrlot'e ineptitude atood be¬ 
tween It and a population ot 1,000.000 by 
1070. He envisioned great things for the dis¬ 
trict. And those things have started to 
happen. 

Not the least of which, the city’s leaders 
are agreed, le the half million campaign. 
There was scarcely a “no’’ to an assigned 
quota to business firms or individuals. There 
was hardly a suggestion that an assigned 
quota be lowered. There were many In¬ 
stances in which they were voluntarily raised. 

Neat egg for the OSOO.OOO advertising fund 
came from the Alabama Power Co., whose 
board chairman. Thomas W. Martin, swept 
the azmual meeting of the chamber of com¬ 
merce off Its feet In January when he said 
Alabama Power Co. would make available 
$100,000 of a half million dollar fund to ad¬ 
vertise the district nationally provided the 
community raised $400,000. payable over a 
5-year period. 

Mr. Engel then and there acoepted the 
chall e nge. The campaign was carefully 
mapped. First meeting vres a week ago Fri¬ 
day. Solicitors did not take the field im- 
ttl Monday afternoon of laat vreek. 

They found many wrdent Birmingham 
booetere out of the city. Others ettU have to 
clear the matter through regular routine. 
All that la to be taken into account when 
the effort Is stamped "finis’’ and the books 
cloeed. 

lUustratlve of the eoimtry-wide enthusi¬ 
asm was a qul^ annotmoement that tha 
Bessemer Chamber of Commerce would 
heartily Join hands with Birmingham and 
put $26,000 In the pot. 

Along came the Tarrant Chamber of Com¬ 
merce with $6,000 and the Fairfield Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce with another $7A00. all un- 
eollelted. 

From the Shades Valley Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Saturday came pledge cards bearing 
the signatures of every merchant In Home- 
wood. 

And that's the reason it’s a oounty-wide 
proposition and an extended engagement 
has been ordered. So that everybody who 
wants In on a good thing can do it and do 
It to his heart’s content. 


Removal of Gtaeral MacArtliw 


EXTT!NSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RALPH W-GVINN 

00 ICXW TOKK 

IN TBI ROUSE OF BEPBB8ENTATXVB8 

WedMiday, AprU 11, mi 

Mr.OWIRN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RicotD, I 
Include the following atatement re»ud- 
ing the removal of General BfacArthur: 
OgAtnaan or OonmtumMiif RsLra W. Owimr, 

or Nxw Yoax, Rwisanmo Bxstovai. or OiN- 
ssAfiA^T inya 

MboArthur has been busted out with 
VTSdemeyer. Oheanault, Burley, DenfeM, and 
Qromelln. beeauae our own popular-front 
Communist-dominated Government does not 
reaUy want to win the war In Korea. It re- 


fueea to answer MaoArthWS queetUms on 
that point. Be has asked for the help of tbo 
2,000,000 men now In China and Korea. 
Be asked for the help of the Japanese. Our 
Oovemment refueed. It would not even teed 
and supply 400,000 raeerviete now In training 
camps in Korea to relieve the preseure on our 
own boys, fighting and dying In Korea. 

Thus the program mapped out by Alger 
Biae and Owen Lattlmore In 1045 to deliver 
the Asiatic people to godless communism le 
working out according to plan. They de¬ 
stroyed Gblang Bal-shek and his forces. 
They are determined to destroy Syngman 
Rhee an d lea ve him no organtaed forcea 

Now with MtcArthur out of the way Bed 
CBUna ean be added to the family of na- 
tlona and Formosa delivered to it. What 
is more with MaoArmur out of Japan the 
lioodgatee are open to the organisation of 
me Communist Party there. Tbe Japaneee 
people who made such a magnificent re¬ 
covery under MacArthur—in fact all of tbe 
foroee of freedom, have been let down into 
what looks like a red sea surrounding tbe 
whole of Asia. 

This conduct of our foreign affairs In Asia 
and the rsfusal to give MaoArthur help 
throws light on the European situation. We 
are aendi^ ground torcee to Europe to fight 
unequal ground 'oroee from Bueala. The 
commander In chief of these foroee In Eu¬ 
rope speaks freely as a military and pollt- 
Ical leader on both mllltery and political 
aubjects without censiire. MacArthur con¬ 
fined hie remarks to military affairs and 
was busted for that alone. Will our popu¬ 
lar-front Oommiintet-dominated Govern¬ 
ment m European policy deliver our forces 
in Europe to Moscow In the same way it 
has delivered them in Asia? Thla Is the 
terrifying question growing out of tbe Mao¬ 
Arthur Incident. 

Possibly nothing short of tbe setting of 
the stage for Impeachment proceedings wUl 
bring out the tragic corruption in the man¬ 
agement of our foreign affairs. It greatly 
exceeds our domestic corruption and Its 
consequences are more damaging. Out of 
such a proceeding the people might organ¬ 
ise an honeet Government and offset the 
notion In tbe Kremlin that America will 
not fight communism at home. In Asia or 
tn Europe. 

It Is depressing beyond words that the 
Commimist-domlnated government In Brit¬ 
ain was ready to blast the news, almost 
bef(»e we got It, that the victory had been 
won—MacArthur was out—Rad China would 
be recognleed and Fmrmosa delivered to It. 


Our Coantry, MacArtimr, Politkt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

Of IX4J1IOIB 

IN IBE BOUSE or BBPRE8BNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr.SABATB. Ml. Speaker, it 1$ to be 
regretted that the RepubUcana. having 
no iseue with which to go before the 
Ameitoui people, are atopping at nothing 
to gain aome publicity in the hope that 
It may aid them in the 1952 campaign. 
In their conference thla morning called 
by the minority leader, the gentleman 
from Maaaaehueetta [Mr. MabvinI, they 
aaw fit to eritleiae the Preetdenfa action 
in relieving MacArthur of hla imperial- 
latte and caaridi aetivitlea and are mak¬ 
ing a politieal iasue ol it. Soma of the 
Republican newapapen, of couTae, will 
hall thla attack againat the Presidput 
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with glee. However. I feel that the Re¬ 
publicans have overplayed their hand as 
to impeachment. I did not quite gather 
from the verbal explanation of the state¬ 
ment given me today whether it was the 
Impeachment of MacArthur or the Presi¬ 
dent that was suggested. Perhaps, if any 
action is to be taken, it should be a court 
martial of General MacArthur for de¬ 
liberately and willfully disobeying orders 
of his superiors. 

Mr. Speaker, now, who is General Mac¬ 
Arthur about whom there is such a hulla¬ 
baloo? 1 recall that in 1932 former 
servic^snen came to Washington to plead 
with President Hoover and the adminis¬ 
tration for food and relief. These vet¬ 
erans. without funds either for cheap 
hotel accommodations or rooming quar¬ 
ters, were obliged to sleep in the parks 
or on Government properties in the vi¬ 
cinity of the Capitol and the Mall, ana 
it was President Hoover who gave orders 
to move them from the premises they oc¬ 
cupied. General MacArthur. head of the 
Military District of Washington, brought 
Port Myer troops to effect their dis¬ 
persal. When some of the veterans did 
not move fast enough, it was General 
MacArthur who issued orders to fire. In¬ 
stead of obtaining work or bread they 
sought, he fed them with lead. Several 
were killed, one from my congressional 
district, and many were wounded. 

Several of the large Republican news¬ 
papers have been building up General 
MacArthur as a great general and a 
legendary figure in military prowess. I, 
myself, have known him only from the 
time that he was part of the drastic and 
outrageous action against Gten. Billy 
Mitchell who ventured the opinion in an 
address or magazine article that air¬ 
planes could destroy battleships. The 
resulting court martial and his forced 
resignation from the Air Force hastened 
General Mitchell’s death. Congress post¬ 
humously elevated him to the rank of a 
general officer. 

Today our President, after long and 
careful consideration given to the prob¬ 
lem, has finally removed Five Star Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from all Far East 
commands. 

This action on the part of the Presi¬ 
dent has been long awaited by the coun¬ 
try and is long overdue. It is elementary 
that a private who disobeys his com¬ 
manding officer may be court martialed, 
and if found guilty, will be dismissed for 
the good of the service. 

The President’s statement clearly sets 
forth the necessity for taking action. It 
follows in part: 

with deep regret I have concluded that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of fhe United States Government 
and of the United Nations in matters per¬ 
taining to his official duties. 

Pull and vigorous debate on matters of 
national policy is a vital element in the con¬ 
stitutional system of our free democracy. It 
is fundamental, however, that military com¬ 
manders must be governed by the policies 
and directives issued to them in the manner 
provided by our laws and Constitution. In 
time of crisis, this consideration is partic¬ 
ularly compelling. 

Now let us briefly take up the Presi¬ 
dent’s reasons. We must remember that 


the President of the United States is the 
Commander in Chief of the United States 
military forces and keep this fact in mind 
throughout the discussion. We must not 
let our bias and prejudice make us forget 
this paramount ccnstitutional provision. 

I stated before that the private who 
disobeys his commanding ofBcer is sub¬ 
ject to court martial and dismissal if not 
death, depending on the situation. Let 
us take MacArthur’s case, for, after all, 
his is a case just like that of the dough¬ 
boy, the corporal, or the sergeant. 

The statement “Formosa Must Be De¬ 
fended.’’ which MacArthur made and 
sent to the national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Chicago 
last September, was certainly one cal¬ 
culated and designed to stir up conten¬ 
tion and controversy in the country. It 
was not his prerogative nor within his 
official duties as a military man to talk 
about “misconceptions currently voiced 
concerning the relationship of Formosa 
to our strategic potential in the Pacific,'* 
nor was he required “in the public in¬ 
terest to avail myself of this opportunity 
to state my views thereon.’* 

Did he not consider for one moment 
that as the leader of the United Nations 
military forces, he was also subject to 
the requirements of the diplomatic and 
military considerations which devolved 
only upon that body and its officials? 

Was it proper, becoming, and wise for 
him. in the same message, to continue in 
the following view: 

Nothing could be more fallacious than the 
threadbare arguments by those who advo¬ 
cate appeasement and defeatism in the Pa¬ 
cific that If we defend Formosa, we alienate 
continental Asia. 

And following in further critical lan¬ 
guage against administration policies: 

Those who speak thus do not understand 
the Orient. 

Only the general understands the 
Orient. The President does not know 
what is going on there, the State De¬ 
partment, and the other agencies of the 
Government, with their various officials 
who have been in the Orient for many 
years, who have been studying and are 
Intimately acquainted with these ques¬ 
tions, do not know what is going on. The 
astute orientals who form part of the 
United Nations—they. too. know nothing 
about the Orient, although they have 
lived with their problems during a life¬ 
time—they also do not understand 
though they themselves are orientals. 

And then, as if to further embarrass 
those directing our policies in the Far 
East. MacArthur grows more sarcastic 
and belligerent when he states that— 

They do not grasp that it Is in the pattern 
of oriental psychology to respect and follow 
aggressive, resolute, and dynamic leadership 
to quickly turn from a leadership character¬ 
ized by timidity or vacillation—and they 
underestimate the oriental mentality. 

Now, I ask, under what process of logi¬ 
cal reasoning could any fair-minded 
aid unbiased thinking person come to 
the conclusion that MacArthur was 
within his rights as a military man, 
commanding military forces, to make 
and publish these observations? All the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars asked Mac¬ 
Arthur to do was to extend greetings in 


response to those sent him by the or- 
ganizatioa 

Now if this were MacArthur’s first out¬ 
burst on the subject, we might pass it off 
as coming from a soldier under constant 
and steady pressure letting off steam. 
But no; this not the case of a first time. 

In December of 1949 the general, sur¬ 
rounded by his Republican friends, a 
group of Republican Senators visiting in 
Tokyo, divested himself of some unau¬ 
thorized remarks concerning sending 
United States arms and troops to For¬ 
mosa. As a result, heated debates were 
touched off in Congress between the 
partisan minded Formosan intervention¬ 
ists and the administration supporters— 
all of which, it is clear, had nothing to 
do with MacArthur’s duties and respon¬ 
sibility as a military commander of 
troops of all nations, including our own 
in the Far East. Of course the Repub¬ 
licans howled and cried out that the 
general was gagged by the administra¬ 
tion which they charged was keeping the 
truth from the American people. If ever 
a man deserved a reprimand certainly 
MacArthur deserved that one. 

It may have escaped the memory of 
some, but certainly not mine, that just 
about a year ago, the general, with no 
reason at all for being in Formosa—no 
doubt for the purpose of giving greater 
publicity to his position in regard to 
Formosa—allowed himself to be photo¬ 
graphed kissing the hand of Madame 
Chlang Kai-shek. She is the wife of a 
general allegedly the most questionable 
of all Chinese war overlords. At the 
same time he publicly supported the 
policy of building Formosa as a base of 
operations. Again MacArthur knew full 
well at the time he made the statement 
that he was running at cross purposes 
with the Government’s position. Yet he 
chose to sound off regardless of the 
consequences which his unauthorized 
remarks might produce, since he con¬ 
siders himself the sole authority both 
in matters military and diplomatic relat¬ 
ing to the Orient, and more than often 
on subjects covering the entire world. 

We all remember shortly after the 
Incident of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, that MacArthur himself met on 
Wake Island with W. Averell Harriman, 
who acted as the President’s special rep¬ 
resentative, and agreed implicitly that 
he would refrain from making declara¬ 
tions on policy unless he received Wash¬ 
ington clearance. He broke his promise. 
Why? I will develop that later because 
I want to bring to your attention the 
hostile attitude which he demonstrated 
toward the President, his Commander 
in Chief, shortly after the Harriman 
conference on the occasion of the Presi¬ 
dent’s special visit to MacArthur on 
Wake Island. The press reports told us 
that MacArthur arrived late for the 
meeting, failed to accord the proper 
courtesy he owed the office of his su¬ 
perior and. most important of all, had 
neglected to prepare himself for the 
conference, with experts and others 
who might supplement his, Mac¬ 
Arthur’s, views. The newspapers fur¬ 
ther reported that the Pre^dent believ¬ 
ing this an important meeting, for he 
had traveled thousands of miles under 
great physical inconvenience, had 
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•itpportetf «eelal<m of the 

heto the Bepubllo of Korea agalnet the Oom- 
Biuaiet aggreeeon. Now, meay penRUie, e?en 
wanm who epplaaded our deoleioik to defend 
Boree, have forgotten the haeto reaion for 
our action. 

It le right for ns to be in Korea. It wee 
right last June. It ie right today. 

X want to MBtind you why this la true. 

The Oommunlits in the Blremltn are en¬ 
gaged in a monatroua oonmiiracy to stamp 
out freedom ah over the world. If they were 
to auooeed, the United States would be num¬ 
bered among their principal vlettms. It 
must be clear to everimne that the United 
Btatea and will not—sit idly by and 

await foreign oonqueat. The only question 
is: When Is the best time to meet the threat 
and howf 

The beat thne to meet the threat is in the 
begtnnlBg. It is eaaier to put out a fire in 
the when it is small than after it 

& xoarlnK *^1**^- 

And the best way to meet the threat of 
agirsaalnn la for the peace-loving nations to 
act together. If they don't act together, 
they are likely to be picked off, one by one. 
aeasits nrscmm or rntmu 
U they had followed the right policies in 
the XggOV—if the free oountrlea had acted 
together, to oruidi the aggression at the dlcta- 
toca. and if they had acted in the beginning, 
when the aggression was amall—there proba¬ 
bly wouM have bean no World War n. 

XT history has taught ua anything, it is 
that aggveskon anywhere in the world is a 
threat to peace everywh«re in the world. 
WhMi that aggreaalnn la supported by the 
cruel and niters of a powerful nation 

who am bent on conquest, it becomes a clear 
and present danger to the eecurity and inde- 
pandenna of every free nation. 

Tble ia a leaaon that moat people in this 
eo un tr y have learned thcrou^ly. thle la 
the baalc reason why we Joined in creating 
the United Nationa. And, alnoe the end of 
World War XI. we have been putting that 
leaaon Into praetioa—we have been working 
with other free nations to cbaOk the aggres¬ 
sive desigiu of the Soviet Union before they 
can reault in « third world war. 

That la whet wa did in Oraeoa, when that 
nation waa threatened by the aggreaalon of 
International coBununlam. 

The attaidi against Greece could have led 
to general war. But this country came to the 
aid of Otwaoe. Ihe United Nations sup¬ 
ported Oraak iwsistanoe. With our help, 
the determination and efforts of the Greek 
people defeated the attack on the spot. 

Another big Oommuniet threat to peace 
was the Berlin btookade. That. too. could 
have led to war. But again It was settled 
because free men would not back down in 
an emargsney. 

The aggression against Korea is the bold¬ 
est a nd most dangerous move the Commu¬ 
nists have y^ made. 

The attack on Korea waa part of a greater 
plan for ocmquerlng all of Asia. 

I would like to read to you from a secret, 
intellifi^noe report which earns to us after 
the attack. It ie a report of a speech a Oom- 
munlat Army olBoar in North Korea gave to 
« gaotq) of epIsB end sabotauia last May. <ma 
month before South Korea waa invaded. 
The fcpcr t shows in great detail how this 
InvaMon was part of a oarafiflly pr^iMved 
plot. Ksm is part of what the Communist 
oKoar. wlm had been trained in Moeoow, 
toid 'hia aaen: 

*<0«r fomes,** he said. *'are aehedulad to 
attack South Kam a a focoes about the mid¬ 
dle of June ... The coming httaek on South 
Boree marks the ling atep toward the libera¬ 
tion of Asia.'* 

Nottca that he uaed the word *niberatlon.** 
That la Oommuntst double-talk meaning 
''conquest.'* 
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X have another seorat intemgeaoe mport 
here. Thle one tells what another Oomniti- 
niat oSeer in the X>Ur Beet told hie inen 
several months before the invasion of Bo- 
rea. Here is what he said: *lh order to auo- 
eessfully undertake ^ long awaited world 
revolution, we must first unify Asia . . . 
Java. Xndoobina. Malaya. India. Tihet, Thai¬ 
land. Philippines, and J^ian are our ulti¬ 
mate taigets . .. The United Btatse le the 
only obetade on our road for the liberation 
of all countries in Southeast Asia. In other 
words, we must unify the people of Asia 
and onish the United Statee." 

That is what the Communist Issders sre 
telling their people, and that la what they 
have l^n trying to do. 

They want to control all Aala ttom the 
Kremlin. 

This plan of conquest Is in flat contradic¬ 
tion to what we believe. We believe that 
Korea helongc to the Koreane. that India be¬ 
longs to the Indians—that all the nations 
of Asia should be free to work out their 
affairs In their own way. This is the basis 
of peace in the Far Mut and everywhere 
else. 

The whole Communist inqMrlallsm is 
back of the attadc on peace in the Far 
Bast. It was the Soviet Union that trained 
and equipped tlm North Koreans tor ag¬ 
gression. The Chinese Omnmunlets maseed 
44 well-trained and wen-equliq>ed divisions 
on the Korean frontier. These were the 
troops they threw into battle when the 
North Korean Communists were beaten. 

The question we have had to face ie 
whether the Communist plan of conquest 
can be stopped without general war. Our 
Government and other countries associated 
with us in the United Nations believe that 
the best chance of stopping it without war 
Is to meet the attack in Korea and defeat 
it there. 

That is what we have been doing. It is a 
difficult and bitter task. 

But so far it has been successful. 

So far. we have prevented world war XU. 
So far. by fighting a limited war in Korea, 
we have prevented aggression from succeed¬ 
ing, and bringing on a general war. And the 
ability of the whole free world to resist Com¬ 
munist aggression has been greatly Improved. 

BATS rOKB BSVS SIOIZVID USSOW 
We have taught the enemy a leeeon. He 
has found out that aggrearton ia not cheap 
or easy. Moreover, men all over the world 
who want to remidn free have been given 
new courage and new hope. They know now 
that the champions of freedom can stand 
up and fight and that they will etand up and 
fight. 

Our resolute stand in Korea la helping the 
forces of freedom now fighting in Indochina 
and other eountrlee in that part of the world. 
It has already stowed down the timetable of 
conquest. 

In Korea Itself, there are signs that the 
enemy is building up his ground forces for 
a new mass offensive. We also know that 
there have been large increases In the enemy’s 
available air forces. 

If a new attack comes, I feel confident 
It will be turned back. The United Nations 
i^htlng farces are tough and able and well 
equlpp^. They aiw fighting for a Just cause. 
They are prov^ to aU the world that the 
principle of cOUeetive security will work. Wa 
are proud of all these forces for the mag¬ 
nificent Job they have done against heavy 
odds. We pray that their efforts may suo- 
ccdd, for upon their success may binge the 
peeoe of the world. 

The Communist side must now efaooee its 
eourse of action. The Communist rukn may 
prees the atteOk agaln|tt us. They mey take 
further action which will spread the oonfiiot. 
They have that eholee, and with It the awful 
reeponsibUlty for wbat may fonow. The 
Oommunlets also have the eholee of a peace- 
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fui eettlament'which oould lead to a geaeni 
relaxation of teneleine in the Vhr Bast. The 
decision Is theirs* hecauss the foress of the 
united Nations wm Mrlvi to limit the bon- 
flict if poMihle.. 

We do not want to see the conflict In Korea 
extended. We ere isying to prswsnt a world 
waK^~4iot to start one. The beet way to do 
that la to make it jilain that we and the 
other flee countries will continue to resist 
the attack. 

But you may ask, why can't wc take other 
steps to punish the aggre se o r t Why don’t 
we bomb Manchuria and China tteClf? Why 
don’t we assist Oblneee Nationalist troops to 
towit on the of Ohtnaf 

rozMra to buck op vroxio wax 

If we were to do these things we would be 
running a very grave risk of ttaitlng a gen- 
eral war. If that were to happen, we would 
have brought about the exact situation we 
are trying to prevent. 

If we were to do these things we would 
become entangled in a vast conflict on the 
continent of Asia and our task would be¬ 
come immeasurably more dillleult all over 
the world. 

What would suit the ambitions of the 
Kremlin better than tor our military forces 
to be committed to a full-scale war with 
Bed China? 

It may well be that. In spite of our best 
efforts, the Communists may spread the war. 
But it would be wrong—tragically wrong— 
for us to take the initiative in extending the 
war. 

The dangers are great. Make no mistake 
about it. Behind the North Koreans and 
Chinese Communists In the front lines stand 
additional millions of Chinese soldiers. And 
behind the Chinese stand toe tanks, the 
planes, the submarines, toe soldiers, and the 
scheming rulers of tot Soviet Union. 

Our aim Is to avoid the spread of the 
conflict. 

The course we have been following is toe 
one best calculated to avoid an all-out war. 
It is the course ooneietent that our obliga¬ 
tion to do all we can to maintain Interna¬ 
tional peace and security. Our experience in 
. Greece and Berlin shows that it is the most 
effective course at action we can follow. 

Fbrst of all, it is clear that our efforts in 
Korea can blunt toe will of toe Chinese Com¬ 
munists to continue toe struggle. The 
United Nations forces have put up a tre¬ 
mendous fight in Korea and have inflicted 
very heavy casual t i e s on toe enemy. Our 
forces are stronger now than they have been 
before. These are plain facts which may 
discourage toe Chinese Communists from 
oontlnui^ their attack. 

Becond, toe free world as a whole is grow¬ 
ing in military strength every day. In the 
Uxzlted States, in Western Burope. and 
throui^ut the world, freemen are alert 
to the Soviet threat and are building their 
defenses. This may dlsoourage the Com¬ 
munist rulers from continuing toe war In 
Xorea—and from undertaking new acts of 
aggression elsewhere. 

AssaaTi DOOB TO siACs IS onwr 

If the Communist sutoorlties reSUse they 
cannot defeat tw in Korea, if they realize 
It would be foolhardy to widen toe hostilities 
beyond Korea, then they may recognise the 
folly of conttpuing their aggression. A 
peaceful settlement may then be possiMe. 
The door la always open. 

Then ire may achieve a settlement in 
Korea whleh will not eompromlse the prin¬ 
ciples and purposes of toe United Nations. 

X have thov^t long and hard about this 
question of extending the war in Asia. I 
have discussed It many times vrlth the ablest 
military advisers in the co u ntry. X believe 
with all my heart that the oeume vre are 
foBowlaff Is toe beet course. 

X heUeve that tre xaust try to Bmlt the 
war to Korea for these vital r saa o n s tTo make 
sure tokt the predous lives of our fightliig 
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men an not wasted; to see that the security 
of our country and the free world is not 
needlessly jeopardised; and to prevent a 
third world war. 

A number of events have made it evi¬ 
dent that General MacArthur did not agree 
with that policy. I have, therefore, con¬ 
sidered it essential to relieve General Mae- 
Arthur so that there would be no doubt 
or confusion' as to the real pxirpose and aim 
of our policy. 

It was with the deepest personal regret 
that 1 found myself compelled to take this 
action. General MacArthur is one of our 
greatest military coxnmanders. But the 
cause of world peace is more Important than 
any individual. 

The change in commands In the Far Bast 
means no change whatever in the policy 
Of the United States. We will carry on the 
fight in Korea with vigor and determina¬ 
tion In an effort to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 

We are ready, at any time, to negotiate 
for a restoration of peace in the area. But 
we will not engage in appeasement. We 
are only interested in real peace. 

GIVES BASIS FOR PEACE 

Real peace can be achieved through a set¬ 
tlement based on the following factors: 

1. The fighting must stop. 

2. Concrete steps must be taken to in¬ 
sure that the fighting will not break out 
i^aln. 

3. There must be an end of the aggres¬ 
sion. 

A settlement founded upon these ele¬ 
ments would open the way for the unifica¬ 
tion of Korea and the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces. 

In the meantime, I want to be clear about 
our military objective. We are fighting to 
resist an outrageous aggression In Korea. 
We are trying to keep the Korean conflict 
from spreading to other areas. But at the 
same time we must conduct our military 
activities so as to Insure the security of 
our forces. This is essential if they are to 
continue the fight until the enemy aban¬ 
dons its ruthless attempt to destroy the Re¬ 
public of Korea. 

That is our military objective—to repel 
attack and to restore peace. 

In the hard fighting In Korea, we are 
proving that collective action among na¬ 
tions is not only a high principle but a 
workable means of resisting aggression. De¬ 
feat of aggression In Korea may be the turn¬ 
ing point in the world’s search for a prac¬ 
tical way of achieving peace and security. 

The struggle of the United Nations in 
Korea Is a struggle for peace. 

The free nations have united their 
strength In an effort to prevent a third 
world war. 

That war can come if the Communist 
leaders want It to come. But this Nation 
and its allies will not be responsible for its 
coming. 

We do not want to widen the conflict. 
We will use every effort to prevent that dis¬ 
aster. And in so doing, we know that we 
are following the great principles of peace, 
freedom, and Justice. 


Salary Raisei for Poitol Workers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

or fenkstlvania 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSBNTATIVE8 
Thursdav, April 12,1951 
Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tbe Rsc- 


ORD. I wish to include the following ad¬ 
dress of Henry J. Mahady. Latrobe, Pa., 
State commander of American Veterans 
of World War n—AMVETS—before 
Clyde Kelly Branch. No. 84. National 
Association of Letter Carriers, at Pitts¬ 
burgh: 

Each year I look forward to meeting my 
old friends from the Pittsburgh post office. 
On such social occasions one ordinarily does 
not discuss weighty or serious matters. 
This year, with your permission, I wUl yield 
to the necessity of the times and take up 
a matter which from the viewpoint of the 
public and yourselves needs immediate at¬ 
tention and consideration. 

I have received many letters from my 
many friends in the pc^al service. Some 
have given up their Jobs with Uncle Sam 
and Joined the ranks of industrial workers. 
Some have surrendered the hard-earned 
seniority and earned credits toward retire¬ 
ment while others were younger but prom¬ 
ising top-flight men. of the type that merit 
the reputation the postal workers have 
earned so well and have gone into other 
work. Why has this occurred? 

Their letters have explained why they 
have so acted, or were planning to so act. 
Economic necessity is the only way you can 
sum up the reasons given. One couldn’t 
afford to “set up” his own home. Another 
couldn’t support his family as rising prices 
plus his fixed obligations were forcing him 
deeper and deeper into debt and into the 
hands of creditors. 

Inflation has pressured our Government 
and postal workers into leaving their chosen 
work to go Into other fields because their 
fixed income couldn’t stand the demands of 
rising prices. 

How can we keep our career men? How 
can we stop this flight of top-grade men 
into other fields? How can we continue to 
attract top-grade men into postal service? 
Only by forwarding that legislation which 
will adjust their wages to the changed cost 
of living caused by inflationary pressure. 
One of the inequities caused by Inflationary 
pressures Is the fact that white-collar and 
Government workers and pensioners bear 
the brunt of it and generally they are a 
class who are least able to bear it. 

Veterans who went into service are least 
able to stand this pressure. I am sure 
that dignified assertion of your demands to 
Congress will show them your necessity. I 
am sure that the public when It is pointed 
out to them will back legislation like H. R. 
244 and S. bill 355. 

I knew that there were many veterans 
among you. However, I never realized that 
there were so many veterans in the postal 
ranks until this last 2 months. I am proud 
of that fact. The armed services and postal 
employment are both services to the public 
as a whole. In both you keep the society 
functioning. In both you have a duty. 
Where there are so many veterans and so 
many high-type men as in the postal service 
we know communism is at a minimum and 
its doctrines will be given ihort shift. 

I know there is a limit to patience where 
one’s family is denied economic necessities 
and debts are piling up. But you as citi¬ 
zens must be patient. These times of crisis 
and adjustment require that the Govern¬ 
ment be strong. Tou are not only an arm 
of the Government but a necessary link in 
the industrial system. You must keep the 
postal service strong. 

There are a number of bills before the 
Congress of the United States providing for 
raises in pay. H. R. 244 and Senate bill 866 
are but two which strive to bring your pay in 
line with remunerathm in other fields. You 
must have faith. Tou must have patience. 
Your lawmakers are alerted to your needs 
amd I feel sure that you will not be disap¬ 
pointed. 


You must realize that there are a class of 
people who think that anyone who has a 
Government Job has a sinecure. They do 
not know of your problems. Little do they 
realize that you compete for Jobs; that you 
are on your feet for many hours: that you 
mtMt please the public no matter what the 
difficulty; that mail delayed by strikes or 
weather or holiday rush must be delivered 
on time: that you get sick and tired and worn 
out even as others do; that your children 
cry at night and disturb your rest; and 
finally that yoiur wages must keep pace with 
prices. 

Your reputation for delivering the goods 
and as citizens is good. You have earned 
this reputation by sacrifice and hard work, 
patience at this time will keep it. 

I have examined charts, statistics, articles, 
arguments, and countless releases. The 
story Is clear, the need apparent. Reason¬ 
able men cannot long deny apparent and ob¬ 
vious need. You must have confidence in 
your elected officials. They are reasonable 
men and should act promptly. I have no 
doubt that your matter will be given every 
consideration at an early date. 

We, In AMVETS, feel that service to the 
community is the prime aim of our organi¬ 
sation. We salute you as you have proved 
and will continue to prove that this is the 
prime objective of your organization. I 
apologize for talking shop at a social func¬ 
tion, but you must pardon me. I and others 
are much concerned over the matter. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project Will Ruin the Bituminont Coal 
Industry in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and West Virginia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSTI.VAmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVBS 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
evil effect of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project on the bituminous coal industry 
is evidenced by the following resolution 
adopted by the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association and the 
Eastern Bituminous Coal Association. 

Every Member of Congress should read 
the following resolution because it proves 
conclusively that the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project is a menace not 
only to the economy of our Nation but 
principally to the States of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Maryland, and West Virginia. 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas— 

“1. The members of the Central Pennsyl¬ 
vania Coal Producers’ Association and East¬ 
ern Bituminous Coal Association are pro¬ 
ducers of bituminous coal from mines lo¬ 
cated In the central district of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. the State of Maryland, and the coun¬ 
ties of Grant, Mineral, and Tucker in West 
Virginia. 

“2. ’The production of bituminous coal Is 
by far the major Industry in this area and 
Its economy is largely dependent U(gon pro¬ 
duction and transportation of coal and 
many communities are solely dependent 
upon them. In 1960 tbe area produced 
46,260,000 tons of bituminous coal and em- 
plojred more than 47,000 miners to whom it 
paid more than $130,000,000 in wages. The 
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mavlMt valu« of Its coAl product was more 
tbMi $280,000,000. 

“8. Approximately 88 percent of tbe coal 
produced in the area Is transported fnna 
the mines by rail and dellirered to those 
portions of the United StatM and Canada 
lying east of a north*aouth line drawn 
through Buffalo, B. T., and north of an east- 
west llue drawn through Washington, D. 0. 
Large qpantlt'es of coal produced in the 
area are Shipped to points In northern New 
York and In eastern Ontario. 

“4. The entire bituminous coal industry of 
the United States, which In 1050 produced 
more than 800,000,000 tons of coal, employed 
approximately 426.000 miners to whom it 
IMtld more than $1,200,000,000 In wages, will 
be adversely affected by the construction of 
the 8t. Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric 
project, because 

**(a) It will make accessible to forelgn- 
produeed fuel an area which currently c<m- 
sumes Itfge quantities of coal of which, it 
is reliably estimated, more than 85,000.000 
tons of coal per annum, the equivalent in 
domestic coal production of 644,000 man- 
days. may well be dtaplaoed by foreign fuel. 
Without the seaway, this area cannot be 
reached by foreign fuel in slgnlfloant quan¬ 
tities because of prohibitive transportation 
costs from the seaooast; 

“(b) The hydropower development on 
the 8t. Lawrence River, estimated at from 
670,000 to 760.000 kilowatts of firm power, 
will displace (or prevent its future use) an 
average of 2.600,000 tons of coal per annum, 
the equivalent in domestic coal production 
of 88,880 man-days; 

“( 0 ) The loss of employment In the rail¬ 
road Industry will equal that of the coal 
industry, for it requires a man-day of rail¬ 
road labor to transport a noan-day of coal 
production. 

“5. Aside from the loss of employment 
and loss of invested capital in the coal and 
railroad industries, and the adverse effect 
upon the economy of the oonxmunltles de¬ 
pendent thereon, tbe construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric proj¬ 
ect is not in the Nation’s Interest because 

“(a) The Nation cannot afford to pUe the 
cost of the seaway, estimated at $1,800,000,- 
000 , on top of the tremendous cost of the 
current defense program which now strains 
the national economy, nor can it afford to 
divert manpower and materials to a project 
which because of the length of time required 
for its construction (at least 7 years) cannot 
be of immediate aid to defense; 

“(b) if the country needs more electric 
power. It can obtain It more speedily and at 
leas capital cost by the construction of steam- 
operated plants, and at leas operating cost 
unless the public project be subsldiaed by 
tbe taxpayws; 

“(c) the seaway is of doubtful value in 
time of war (it would be unnavigable 8 
months of every year) and would be difficult 
to defend (tbe bombing of its locks would 
put it completely out of emnmlsslon); 

“(d) the seaway la of value in time of 
peace only to a small segment of the total 
economy of the Nation and will do much 
damage to many other segments, not only 
to tbe coal and railroad industries, but also 
to the American merchant marine, the estab¬ 
lished coastal poacXM, and others: Now. there¬ 
fore be it 

“JBesoIved, That the directors of the Cen¬ 
tral Pennsylvania Coal Producers* Associa¬ 
tion and Eastern Bituminous Coal Associa¬ 
tion. in joint session assembled, do hereby 
record thSlr opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seawav and J^droelectrlc project and do 
herebj^Mtttlon the Congress of the United 
States to oppose the same; and further 

"Besolced. That the executive director of 
these associations be and he hereby is au- 
thorUed and directed to transmit copies of 
these resolutions to tbe Speaker of the Bouse 
of Representatives, to the President of the 


Senate, to the chairman and each member 
of the Cmnmlttee on Public Works of the 
Bouse of Representatives, to each of Penn¬ 
sylvania’s Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, and to ouch other persons as he 
mav deem advisable.** 

I hereby certify that the foregoing la a 
true and correct copy of resolutions adopted 
unanimously on March 2$. 1861. by the boards 
of directors of the Gmitral Pennsylvania coal 
Producers' Association and Eastern Bitumi¬ 
nous Coal Association in joint session. 

R. T. Lanto. ffecretorif* 


WlMt dM Pfsplg ThiBk 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or anoHxoAif 

IN TBS BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, AprU 12 ,1951 

Mr. rONDERO. Mr. Speaker. I feel 
fortunate today, to be able to present 
this House of Representatives with some 
figures, reflectiiig the state of public 
opinion in the Seventeenth Michigan 
Congressional District, concerning the 
very Issues raised by President Tmman's 
action, which only yesterday shocked 
and alarmed every patriotic American. 

The action X refer to, of course, was 
the tzagically misguided, and poshly 
disastrous, order issued by the President, 
relieving Qen. Douglas A. MacArthur of 
his American and TTnlted Nations com¬ 
mands in the Far East. 

In presenting these figures, repre¬ 
senting a poll taken in my behalf by two 
fine newspapers, the Pontiac Daily Press 
and the Royal Oak Daily Tribune, per¬ 
haps I should mention the fact that the 
Seventeenth Michigan Congressional 
District is one of the largest in the Na¬ 
tion. from the standpoint of population. 

Located within the Seventeenth Dis¬ 
trict are several great industrial areas, 
extensive farming areas, commercial 
areas, and a tremendous concentration 
of homes, from the wealthiest to the 
poorest, whose owners have their places 
of business and employment variously, 
throughout the Detroit me^pblltan 
area. 

I think I can say without question, that 
the Seventeenth District offers a cross- 
section of the thinking, political and eco¬ 
nomic. which prevails everywhere in the 
great American Bliddle West. And more 
than that, too, because of recent years 
Detroit’s vast industrial expansion has 
drawn to the Seventeenth Congressional 
District,, literally scores of thousands of 
Amerieans, of all races and creeds, from 
every State in the Fnion. 

The public opinion poll, which I am 
about to give you the results, was taken 
by means of a questionnaire, published 
for 2 days on the front pages of the 
newspapers I have mentioned. The ques¬ 
tionnaire contained 10 questions, as fol¬ 
lows: 

1 . Do you favor the admloiatration’s for¬ 
eign poiioieB? 

2. Do you favor armSng North and South 
America? 

8 . Are you in favor of all-out mobttliation? 

4. Do you favor itrong defeneea in the 
Atlantic? 


8 . Do you favor tending troope to Europe? 

6 . Do you favor keeping teo*^ in Korea? 

7. Bo you favor miUti^ aid to Chlang 
Kal-ahak? 

8 . Should our foreign poUciee be reex¬ 
amined? 

$. Do you think Mr. Achaeon should re- 
lign? 

10. Should nonaeeentlal civilian expendi- 
turee be reduced? 

Of the 687 newspaper readers voting 
on question No. 1—do you favor tbe 
administration's foreign policies?—^5 
voted “no." Only 62 voted “yes." 

Of the 669 voting on question No. 2— 
do you favor arming North and South 
America?—488 voted “yes." Onhr 201 
voted “no.” 

Of the 690 voting on question No. 3-^ 
are you in favor of all-out mobilisa¬ 
tion?—400 voted “no." Those voting 
"yes" numbered 290. 

Of the 696 voting on question No. 4— 
do you favor strong defenses in the At¬ 
lantic?—609 voted “yes." Only 87 voted 
“no." 

Of the 673 voting on question No. 5— 
do you favor sending troops to Europe?— 
456 voted “no." Only 217 voted “yes.” 

Of the 706 voting on question No. 6— 
do you favor keeping troops in Korea?— 
474 voted “no," Only ^34 voted “yes.” 

Of the 703 who voted on question No. 
7—do you favor military aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek?—406 voted “yes." Those who 
voted “no" numbered 297. 

Of the 732 who voted on question No. 
6—should our foreign policies be reex¬ 
amined?—692 voted “yes." Only 40 
voted “no." 

Of the 708 who voted on question No. 
P—do you think Mr. Acheson should re¬ 
sign?—582 voted “yes." Only 126 voted 
“no." 

Of the 722 who voted on question No. 
10—do you think nonessential civilian 
spending should be reduced?—647 voted 
“yes." Only 75 voted “no." 

From the foregoing, which I trust has 
not proved tedious, it may be concluded 
that public opinion in the Seventeenth 
Michigan Congressional District, as a 
cross-section of Middle Western thought, 
if not that of the entire Nation, inclines 
as follows: 

First. Strongly against the Truman 
administration’s foreign policies. 

Second. Strongly in favor of arming 
North and South America, as recom¬ 
mended by former President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Third. Slightly against all-out moblli- 
Eatlon at this time. 

Fourth. Strongly in favor of ade¬ 
quate defenses in the Atlantic. 

Fifth. Strongly against sending troops 
to Europe, presumably at least until 
European nations of the west show a real 
disposition to rearm and resist Commu¬ 
nist aggression. 

Sixth. Approximately 2 to 1 against 
keeping troops in Korea. 

Seventh. Rather strongly in favor of 
extending military aid to Chiang Kai- 
shek. the ratio in iavor being about 
4 to 3. 

Eighth. Almost unanimously in favor 
of reexamining the foreign policies of the 
Truman administration. 

Ninth, Very strongly, indeed, that Mr. 
Acheson Should resign, the ratio being 
ahnoBt 6 to 1 in favor of his resignation. 
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Tenth. Almost unanimously in favor 
of a drastic reduction in all nonessential 
civilian spending by the Government, the 
ratio being nearly 10 to 1. 

It is my conviction that anybody who 
will consider the results of this public- 
opinion poll, as I have given them to 
you, can conclude in the light of com¬ 
mon sense, only that the American 
people, not only in Michigan but 
throughout the Nation, overwhelmingly 
support the ideas of former President 
Herbert Hoover and Qen. Douglas A. 
MacArthur. 

And now l hope you will bear with me. 
while I repeat something I said earlier. 

The action of President Truman in 
removing Qen. Douglas MacArthur of 
the far-eastern command is one of the 
most tragic events in American history. 
There is no precedent for it. 

Lincoln removed several generals in 
the Union Army during the war Be¬ 
tween the States because of incompe¬ 
tence. This is not the case with Gen¬ 
eral MacArthiu:. 

The President demanded the impos¬ 
sible; namely, the support of a virtually 
nonexistent foreign policy with respect 
to Asia. MacArthur is a great general 
and a great statesman. Because he 
sought to fill a void, where no real policy, 
either of the United States or the United 
Nations, was in existence, he has been 
sacrificed on the altar of politics. 

President Truman has liquidated 
communism’s greatest enemy, in the per¬ 
son of General MacArthur, who has 
served so long, so nobly, and so well. 
The President’s action has gone far to 
destroy what little confidence the Amer¬ 
ican people, the people of Japan, and the 
other peoples of the Far East ever have 
had in the objectives and purposes of 
the Truman administration. 

It has been well said that today there 
is rejoicing in the Kremlin, as the Red 
dictator and his regime arrive at the 
natural conclusion, that preparations 
are in progress for a new appeasement— 
another Munich—in the Far East. 


Railroad Retirement System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT GROSSER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12.1951 

Mr. GROSSER. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the Inauguration of the railroad 
retirement system, it has been my earn¬ 
est desire to make it the best retirement 
system in the world. The insufficiency 
and financial instability of the old pri¬ 
vate so-called pension systems prevail¬ 
ing on the railroads led me, in the latter 
part of the Hoover administration, to 
introduce the first bill for the protection 
of railroad workers. My interest in the 
subject continued and has continued to 
the present time. 

I, therefore, sponsored the Railroad 
Re^ement Act of 1934, the 1935 act, the 
Railroad Inurement Act of 1937, and all 
Important amendments to these acts up 
to the present time. 


There is a general desire among rail¬ 
road workers at the present time for 
amendments which would increase the 
benefits to which the railroad workers 
should be entitled. This is not an un¬ 
natural desire when we realize that the 
purchasing power of a dollar has lessened 
very substantially since the enactment of 
the provisions of the railroad retirement 
law. Among railroad workers, there is 
also an even more general feeling of 
opposition to the Increase in assessments 
for the purpose of providing more liberal 
benefits. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that the problem confronting us in the 
effort to be of assistance to the railroad 
workers is not an easy one. 

Any true friend of the railroad men of 
the United States who understands the 
requirements of a sound railroad retire¬ 
ment system must first of all be certain 
that what is proposed will not jeopardize 
the financial soundness of the system. 
For many months, 1 have been making a 
very careful study of the whole situation 
and have been in consultation with those 
who are most competent to advise in re¬ 
gard to the matter and who are most 
familiar with the problem as at present 
presented. 

After many consultations with experts 
of the Railroad Retirement Board and 
officials of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association, I have introduced a bill, 
H. R. 3669, which I believe will afford 
substantial help and, at the same time, 
will not jeopardize the financial stabil¬ 
ity of the retirement system. I may 
say here that already during the few 
months of the present Congress approx¬ 
imately 30 bills have been introduced for 
the purpose of increasing the benefits 
payable under the retirement law. 
Practically all of these measures, if en¬ 
acted into law, would menace the sound¬ 
ness of the system, if not immediately 
wreck it. I am anxious above all other 
considerations to avoid any such disas¬ 
ter as the destruction of the financial 
soundness of the system. I am more 
than pleased with the good will evidenced 
by many of the bills, but I am sure that 
their authors will understand that they 
will be of greater help to the railroad 
workers by cooperating in the passage 
of this measure which will result in the 
increase of benefits and in no way harm 
the system. 

I hope that we can arrange for hear¬ 
ings on my bill at the earliest possible 
date available to our committee. At 
that time, we shall be glad to hear well 
qualified witnesses in regard to the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the problem. 


Maturing War Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

OF n.LZNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12,1951 
Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a great many people who are con¬ 
cerned with what to do about their ma¬ 
turing war bonds. If they cash them in 
at the present time, they must report a 


profit for income-tax purposes and will 
lose a part of their Increased value. On 
the other hand, many people are con¬ 
cerned about holding on to their bonds 
for a greater period of time because of 
the depreciation of the dollar over the 
past 10 years. 

This depreciation is most readily seen 
in the following case: If a man in 1941 
bought a brand-new low-priced car in¬ 
stead of a war bond for $750, he could 
have enjoyed a moderate use of that car 
over a 10-year period. If he invested It 
in war bonds, he would now get back 
$1,000 from the Government, of which he 
would have to pay, say. an average of 30 
percent income tax on the $250 incre¬ 
ment. Therefore, the citizen would 
have a net amount of $925 available to 
date. However, if he went to buy a new 
low-priced car today of the same make 
as he bought in 1941. he could not touch 
it for much less than $2,000. 

The above example holds time for prac¬ 
tically any other commodity one would 
care to select. Therefore, it can be seen 
that many people are quite concerned 
with this problem and the various an¬ 
swers to the problem were very well 
brought out in the following article by 
Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial editor 
of the Chicago Sun-Times; 

War Bonds Matxjrino; Public Asks: "Whax 
Shall I Do?" 

(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

On every hand one hears the question: 
"My first war bonds soon will be maturing. 
What shall I do?" 

Many of those who bought war bonds 
never made any other Investments. Conse¬ 
quently they lack the experience needed to 
decide wisely. 

First, let us examine the alternatives. 
Anyone who owns series E savings bonds 
purchased after May 1. 1941, has, on their 
maturity, three choices. 

He may turn the bonds in at his bank or 
at the Federal Reserve bank and receive the 
full redemption price. 926 for a bond origi¬ 
nally bought for 918.76: 950 for the 937.60 
bond; 9100 for the 975 bond; 9600 for the 9375 
bond: and 91.000 for the 9750 bond. 

In such case he will have to Include in 
his Income when he files his return next 
year the entire interest accrued on the bond, 
as for example the 926 on a 9100 bond. In 
short, he will have to pay back to the Gov¬ 
ernment in the form of taxes, depending on 
his income bracket, from 20 percent to 01 
percent of the interest he receives for the 
10-year loan of his money. This, despite 
the fact that the purchasing power of the 
9100 he receives today is substantially less 
than the 976 he invested 10 years ago. 

Bondholders can escape temporarily this 
tax charge by accepting the second alterna¬ 
tive. This involves doing nothing. The 
owner can Just hold on to his bonds. He can 
do this deliberately or simply through negli¬ 
gence or forgetfulness and the result is the 
same. 

The bonds will automatically be extended 
indefinitely up to a maximum of 10 years. 
Interest will accrue at a straight 2% percent 
rate for the first years and then at an 
accelerated rate so that if held for a full 10 
years the return would approximate 2.9 per¬ 
cent compounded semiannually. 

Such bonds can be qashed in at any time 
■and the interest obtained to the nearest 6 
months’ period prior to the date of cashing. 

XNTnUEST ADDED EVBRT 6 MONTHS 

In other words, during the first 6 months 
no additional interest would be payable but 
after that each half year 1% per cent would 
be added to the original redemption value of 
the bond until 7>/^ years elapsed. After that. 
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the interest would be at an aoeelerated rate 
and if a $100 bond ia held for the fdU ”0 
jeare the additional interest would be $88^. 

When the bond is cashed* the interest tor 
both the first 10 years and the subeB<|uent 
period must be reported as income for 
Federal tax purposes. 

The third option la to exchange matur* 
Ing E bonds for registered series O bonds. 
These will bear interest at the flat rate of 
percent per annum payable semiannually 
from the issue date until their maturity in 
13 years. The minimum denomination, how¬ 
ever, is $500. Until such a total is reached* 
maturing B bonds may be accumtilated over 
any 13 consecutive calendar months and pre¬ 
sented for exchange not later than two cal¬ 
endar months after the month of maturity 
of the last bond in the group. 

These O bonds may be redeemed at par at 
any time after 8 months upon one calendar 
month’s notice. However, the privilege of de¬ 
ferring taxes on the interest of the E bonds 
(also the interest each 8 months on the new 
Q bonds) does not apply if this exchange la 
made. 

I repeat what I have said many times be¬ 
fore: That as long as the purchasing value of 
the dollar has depreciated substantially dur¬ 
ing the period covered by this loan of money 
to the Government and particularly inas¬ 
much as this decline in the value of the dol¬ 
lar has occurred largely as a result of Govern¬ 
ment policies, it does not strike me as fair 
that the patriotic buyers of their country’s 
bonds should have to pay taxes on an income 
which in terms of purchasing power ia ac¬ 
tually a loss rather than a gain. 

However, until or unless Congress changes 
the law that is the situation. 

Which of the three alternatives shoiQd the 
bondholder decide upon? This depends upon 
individiial circumstances and individual con¬ 
clusions as to the outlook. 

DXLATnra TAX MAT SX AOVAMTAOXOUS 

For an individual above the age of 65 and 
anticipating retirement at 86 and a conse¬ 
quent sharp decline in his income, postpon¬ 
ing the date when the tax collector must be 
paid bolds certain obvious advantages. If 
one believes that the tax rates will be lower 
some time during the 10 years ahead, again 
there are obvious advantages in postponing 
the year in which the taxes on these invest¬ 
ments will be paid. 

On the other hand, if one feels that the 
Government will have no better success than 
It has had in stopping inflation, the deprecia¬ 
tion in the true value of the dollar is such as 
to make any fixed-income investment (all 
bonds, saving accounts, insurance, annuities, 
preferred stocks, mortgages, etc.) unprofit¬ 
able. 

If such a conclusion is reached, the bond¬ 
holder is faced with other problems. First 
of all, should he hold the bonds as a duty of 
dthsenship? Second, should he hold them as 
part of the fight against iniiation? Any other 
course woiild probably add to the inflationary 
presstires. Third, if his duty as a citimn 
rests lightly and he cares little for his respon¬ 
sibility to fight Inflation, what will be choose 
to do with the funds obtained from bis ma¬ 
turing bonds? Go on a spending spree at 
today’s all-time high prices, adding fuel to 
the fires of inflation? Or shall he Invest in 
other things, stocks, perchance, also already 
selling at arotmd the highest prices in his¬ 
tory. or real estate where inflation has sent 
values soaring? 

The choice, it will be seen, is not an easy 
one. Many other individual factors will 
govern the decision. 

’The average citiaen, 1 suspect, wUI follow 
the easiest course of doing nothing, which* 
in effect, means' extending the bonds. He 
should do something more—-write another 
and still another letter to his Benatmrs and 
his Co n g r ess m an demanding more effective 
action against Inflation than anything wlt- 
1 thus far. 


DiiEii$$d ol G$Mral MacArlktf 


fiXTENHION OF REBAARBB 

HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

or rmstnhvAxxk 

IN IBB BOUSE OF BBPRBSENTATXVES 
Thwradaif, April it, 19S1 

Mr. 0*N1BILL. Mr. Speaker* under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rxcoas, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the Scranton Times* 
Scranton* Pa., dated April 11* 1951, en¬ 
titled '*MacArthur Ousted**: 

MAoAaTKua Ousrxo 

That there would be a show-down with 
General BCacArthur over his policies and 
pronouncements with regard to the war in 
the Far East was inevitable. What hap¬ 
pened early this mmrning—relief of General 
MacArthur of his command by President 
Truman—ehould have been no great sur¬ 
prise. Mr. Ttuman says his action was 
baaed on General MacArthur’s inability to 
give ”hia wholehearted support to United 
States and United Nations policies.” In. a 
nutshell. General MacArthur not only 
wanted to direct the shooting war but the 
diplomatic war as well. Had he confined 
himself to his own particular field, the one 
for which he was trained—^the shooting 
war—he would have been immeasurably 
better off and President Truman would not 
have been forced to take such drastic action 
as relieving him of his command. In World 
War I, General Pershing did Just that and in 
World War n General Eisenhower stuck to 
fighting and left diplomacy to those who 
were delegated to attend to diplomatic 

As the New York Herald Tribune said only 
yesterday, and the Times quoted that dec¬ 
laration, ’’there mxut be unity of command 
and if General MacArthur cannot accom¬ 
modate himself to the basic strategy of his 
Commander in Chief—^President Truman— 
his further usefulness as a general must 
necessarily come in question.” General Mac¬ 
Arthur had unfortunately allowed himself 
to become a disturbing element in a political 
as well as a military sense. His pronounce¬ 
ments of policy as regards the Far East, ap¬ 
parently without consulting the State De¬ 
partment or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, were 
embarrassing and annojring. While many 
will take sides with him, some merely be¬ 
cause they are against the Truman adminis¬ 
tration and can see political advantage in a 
disturbed situation, the great majority of 
the American people will conclude there 
must be one commander in chief, that his 
decisions should be accepted and those re¬ 
fusing to abide by them should retire from 
active service. 

It can hardly be said President TTuman 
acted hastily in relieving General Mac¬ 
Arthur of his command. Months ago Mr. 
Truman, made a long Joxirney to the mid- 
Paclflc to confer with General MacArthur. 
Emissaries of the administration have gone 
to Tokyo and met with the general. Only 
a few days ago Army Secretary Pace con¬ 
ferred with MacArthur. As of yesterday it 
was announced from Tokyo that General 
MacArthur made it plain to his superiors 
that he intended to keep right on fighting 
for a freer hand in the Korean War. 

General MacArthiir, it has long been con¬ 
tended. is Asia-minded. Be sees the fut\ure 
of the world decided upon the soil of Asia 
rather than of Europe. His pronounce¬ 
ments. it is contended, have embarrassed 
General Elsenhower in the latter’s efforts 
to build up the defenses of Europe. Now 
the situation has been resolved, unfortu¬ 
nately but nontheless necessarily, through 
relief of General MacArthur of bis com¬ 


mand. Ms has been succeeded by Lt. Gen. 
Matthew 8. Bidgw«y. who is aU soldier and 
who since be was put in command of the 
Eighth Army in Korea has done a great Job. 
It is expected General Hidgway will stick 
to his knitting—that is fl^tiim. 

President Truman expiessed his regret 
that he had to relieve General MacArthur 
of his command. Be said at the same time 
that MacArthurl place in history ”as one of 
our greatest commanders is fully estab¬ 
lished” that *^the Nation owes a 
debt of gratitude for the distinguished and 
exceptional service which he has rendered 
his country in posts of great reapoaslbility.” 

President ’TTuman is not the first Chief 
Executive faced with situations similar in 
many respects to the controversy which hss 
raged around General MacArthur. Lincoln 
and other chiefs had to act summarily and 
relieve commanders who assumed too much 
authority and who insisted on acting on 
their own. There was great hubbub at those 
times and efforts made to gain political ad¬ 
vantage over the action, just as there is 
today, with President Truman’s opponents 
dragging the whole thing down into the 
swamps of petty politics. Whatever way 
you look at it the present situation is not 
nice. To General MacArthur it is humiliat¬ 
ing. He brought it on himself by talking 
too much and too often. 


Genertl BlacArtkor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LESUE C. ARENDS 

or XLLtKOlB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBBNTATIVB8 

Thursday, April 12,19S1 
Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker* under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord* I Include the following article by 
Walter Winchell: 

WatTxa wmcBxu. m Nxw Yoxs 

MAO AXTBUa—VBX STOXT VXMXMD THX STOXT 

The greatest scandal in American history 
is now out in the open. The scandal is not 
the dismissal of General MacArthur; it is the 
foreign policy which made it inevitable. 
General MacArthur and Secretary Acheson 
are only symbols in a titanic struggle going 
on behind the scenes. The forces which 
caused MacArthur’s dismissal are not in 
Washington. They are in London. The ad¬ 
ministration* faced with the break-up of 
the Atlantic Pact by Great Britain unless 
it appeases Bed China, took the step of dou¬ 
ble appeasement (of both Moscow and Lon¬ 
don) by firing MacArthur. 

These are the facts: Secretary Acheson. as 
recently as last summer, attempted to honor 
his secret commitment to Great Britain to 
recogntee Red China and admit her to the 
United Nations. He is on record as stating 
we would not veto Bed China if she suc¬ 
ceeded in getting a majority vote. Great 
Britain, as Red China’s floor leader, attempt¬ 
ed to get the majority. As another step, 
SecretajY Acheson initiated a deliberate 
program to play down the importance of For¬ 
mosa. Senator SnowiAin), of California, 
produced documentary evidence that Secre¬ 
tary Acheson had secretly Instructed all 
State Department policy makers to mini¬ 
mise the strategic importance Formosa. 
In short, the Chinese Nationalist govern¬ 
ment. by secret agreement between the 
United States and Britain^ was to be thrown 
to the wolves. American pubUo opinion 
stopped this also. MacArthur, of course* 
oppoMd it throughout. 

The President and Secretary Acheson, un¬ 
til public opinion reversed them* took the 
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▼lew thmt elnce Alia hai no tnduitry, that 
continent would never be a factor in the next 
war. The Aoheion formula called for the 
virtual abandonment of Asia. It was. of 
comae, heavily supported by those who be¬ 
lieve communism can be appeased. The 
American public did not subscribe to the 
view. It became Impossible for the adminis¬ 
tration to force Its secret agreement through 
the Senate. After practically declaring 
Bkwea could not be defended, the President 
ordered the troops in when Acheson’s ap¬ 
peasement failed again. The same action 
followed In Indochina. After refusing arms, 
the President sent them. 

The reason Great Britain is desperate Is 
that Red China Is even more so. The whole 
of South China Is In a virtual state of Insur¬ 
rection. Guerrillas, to the extent of more 
than a million, are In operation on the 
Chinese mainland. Until Formosa Is liqui¬ 
dated, uintU Chlang’s army is out of existence, 
Red China will always be on the brink of 
civil war. The Reds reallee this so much 
that they are prepared to vacate South China, 
If attacked there. Thus. Formosa and Chiang 
Kai-shek are at the heart of the Far East 
question, and not Korea. MacArtbur favors 
using them. Acheson’s commitments to 
Great Britain forbid It. As an example, a 
shipment of rubber is being loaded at Singa¬ 
pore. destination the Red forces. 

MacArthur, contrary to the general impres¬ 
sion, Is within his rights even as a soldier 
in defying the President. His oath Is to the 
Constitution and to the men under hls com¬ 
mand. If he deems the orders of hls su¬ 
periors In conflict with them, he is under 
a duty to make known hls objections. The 
President, by the same token, has a right to 
relieve him but he cannot punish. Under 
the Constitution General MacArthur cannot 
be dishonorably dismissed from the United 
States Army for adhering to hls oath to the 
Constitution as he sees It. 

It Is well that the struggle Is at last out 
In the open. The deadlock of the forces be¬ 
hind the scene was strangling the Nation. 
Because the truth is that while MacArthur 
has Just been relieved by the President, the 
United States Senate has long ago dismissed 
Secretary Acheson for all piractlcal purposes. 
Acheson Is Secretary of State In title only 
by whim of the President and not by will of 
the people. Both the Democratic and Re¬ 
publican Senate leaderships have repudiated 
him. They have put all foreign nations on 
notice that the Secretary la without power 
to-reach any agreement without their con¬ 
sent. And that consent Is not forthcoming. 

As recently as last week, Acheson’a Voice 
of America appropriation was cut 90 percent 
which Is a repeated demand that he resign. 
Nor Is the rebellion against Acheson con¬ 
fined to the Senate. General Eisenhower has 
abruptly ended the efforts of Secretary Ache- 
son to name his political advisers. The ECA 
Administration, the Marshall plan—Ignores 
the State Department, to Its Intense rage— 
and carries on Its own foreign policy. Since 
this bureau deals out the goods. It has far 
higher prestige than the State Department. 
Its domestic policy is very clear: It avoids 
Acheson because It doesn't want Its appropri¬ 
ation cut, too. Thus, the United States has 
three foreign policies: One military, one eco¬ 
nomic, and the third, a poor loser, the diplo¬ 
matic one. 

It Is not the struggle between MacArthur 
and Acheson which Is paramount. The first 
consideration Is the welfare of the Nation. 
Paradoxically, General MacArthur has been 
relieved but not dismissed with dishonor. 
Secretary Acheson has been dismissed, prac¬ 
tically with dishonor by the United States 
Senate, but has not been relieved by the Pres¬ 
ident. It Is only natural, therefore, that the 
Nation Itself Is dividing into two camps. 

By purely objective reporting standards, 
the country has never been so divided since 
Fbrt Sumter. All thinking Americans must 


reallee the division within the action Is far 
more serious than any personality Involved. 
General MacArthur's removal has its chief 
meaning in its political repercussions. Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway Is an able soldier; he is capable 
of carrying on the command. But the 
blocking of the President and Acheson by 
the Senate has resulted In the stoppage of 
universal military training and a general de¬ 
sire to limit the personalities of the admin¬ 
istration as much as possible. In this, the 
Congress as a whole reflects the will of the 
American people. They simply will not 
trust their sons to State Department poli¬ 
cies under Secretary Acheson. Experts call 
them reversals when leaders contradict 
themselves in diplomacy. But reporters call 
them massacres when It happens on the bat¬ 
tlefield. 

The administration would never have fired 
MacArthur If left to itself. The mighty 
pressure necessary to dismiss the general 
came from the West, and not from the East. 
It is this simple. London blackmailed the 
White House with threats of breaking up the 
Atlantic alliance. The White House caved 
in. The great struggle between the Presi¬ 
dent and the Senate has reached final show¬ 
down. It Is the Senate's move: In removing 
General MacArthur the President has defied 
the Senate to impeacli Secretary Acheson. 
It Is put up or shut up now. 


To Clean Up the Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ow 

HON. BRENT SPENCE 

OF KENTtTCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial entitled “To Clean 
Up the Ohio,” which appeared in the 
New York Times this morning: 

To Clean Up the Ohio 

A long stride forward in the control of 
river pollution has been Insured by a notable 
decision this week of the Supreme Court. 
Many more spectacular cases may have a less 
permanent effect than this one on the wel¬ 
fare of our country, for pollution of streams 
and rivers has become a national problem 
of the first Importance. 

In a far-seeing attempt to do something 
about the increasingly Intolerable poUutlon 
of the waters of the Ohio River Basin, the 
eight States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illi¬ 
nois, Indiana. Kentucky, Ohio. Virginia, and 
West Virginia In 1948 Joined together In a 
compact establishing the Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Commission. They recog¬ 
nized, as the Court says, “that they were faced 
with one of the problems of Government that 
are defined by natural rather than political 
boundaries." Interstate action was essential 
to clean up the waters of an area covering 
about 165,000 square miles, waters Into which 
some 1,100 cities and towns drained their 
sewage and waste; and Interstate action was 
taken. But then the Supreme Court of West 
Virginia held that that State, legislature’s 
adherence to the compact was Invalid, as it 
violated the State constitution. It is this 
ruling that the Supreme Court of the United 
States overturned, thus firmly establishing 
the ^lo River compact as a workable 
method of interstate cooperation. 

"The compact Involves a reasonable and 
carefully limited delegation of power to an 
Interstate agency," Justice Frankfurter 
noted; and Justice Jackson added that "If 
the compact system is to have vitality and 


integrity" West Virginia may not unilat¬ 
erally "read herself out" of this Interstate 
obligation. As an official of the sanitation 
commission has said, the Court’s decision 
confirms the right of the various States "to 
Join together to develop a more effective 
campaign to promote clean streams.” It 
should give encouragement to other States 
that may be considering this method of at¬ 
tacking a problem that Is general throughout 
the country and that cries out for remedial 
action. 


Slovaks Protest Against Religions 
Persecution in Slovakia 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include herewith an appeal sent 
by Mr. Philip A. Hrobak, president of the 
Slovak League of America, to the Presi¬ 
dent and the Congress of the United 
States: 

Slovaks Protest Against Religious 
Persecution in Slovakia 
To the President and Congress of the United 
States of America: 

As Americans of Slovak descent we pro¬ 
test against the imprisonment of Bishop 
John Vojtassak. Bishop Michael Buzalka. and 
Bishop Paul Gojdlc. We have been pro¬ 
foundly shocked by the mock trial and by 
the harsh, unjust, and Inhuman treatment 
they have been subjected to by the Commu¬ 
nist regime of Gottwald. 

The travesty of Justice, as manifested in 
the trial and verdict of the three Slovak 
bishops, Is merely another example of the 
persecution raging In every country where 
the Communists rule. We are convinced 
that the Slovak bishops—like Cardinal 
Mlndszenty and Archbishop Steplnac—have 
been Imprisoned because they, too, dared to 
oppose a totalitarian dictator for hls sup¬ 
pression of religious freedom. 

The Czechoslovakia of today would not 
exist except for the free fiow of American 
blood and American dollars during the war. 
America cannot and must not stand idly by 
while Slovakia Is being sacrificed to the Bed 
Moloch of Moscow. Perverters of decency 
must not be permitted to destroy the forces 
of good without challenge by governments 
which call themselves Christian. The crimes 
committed In Slovakia are crimes not only 
against the unfortunate people living there, 
but crimes against ourselves as members of 
the human family. 

We are so concerned about the injustice 
of the trial and the sentence of the three 
Slovak bishops not because we happen to 
be of Slovak descent, but primarily because 
we are Americans. The Slovak bishops rep¬ 
resent each one of us. It Is because in de¬ 
fending human rights, the Inherent rights 
of their people to political and religious 
freedom, they are defending the rights of 
the Individual person. They are defending 
our rights. And It was for those very rights 
that we toued, suffered, and sacrificed so 
much during the war years. 

The Czecho-Communlst regime of Prague 
knows that the Slovak people rejected com¬ 
munism long ago. They know that the Slo¬ 
vaks have fought against it relentlessly for 
over a century. That explains why that 
regime Is so determined to exterminate all 
Slovak political and religious leaders who 
oppose them and their brutal rule. 
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We urge the President end the Congreee 
at the united States to make an oAelal pro* 
teat to the Geechoslorak Qofemmeni agidnet 
th*) Imprisonment of the Sloeak bishops and 
the perseentlon of religion In Rovakto. We 
also urge our President and our Oongrese 
to break all dlpkmiatlo relations with the 
Gaecho-Oonmunlst regime of Prague nhleh 
has sinned so grletdoaly against humanity 
and the fundamental p^o^les of freedom. 
Flnalhr* we urge otnr President and our Con* 
grass to brlxus these crimes against humanity« 
the crimes against the Slovak nation, to the 
attention of the United Nations and request 
that body to investigate those crimes. 

Today we protest before God and the world 
against the systematic torture and persecu¬ 
tion of the Slovak bishops and the murder 
of the faithful whose lives already have 
been taken by the godless Reds of Prague. 

Pmup A. Heobax, 

Preaidmt, the Slovak League of America. 

MiDDUTOWW, Pa.. January 23, 1951. 


SsgrtfhtisB Prsfitish fai Draft-UMT Bill 
EXTENSION OF lUEMARXS 

H0il.E.L FORRESTER 

or oaoacu 

IN THE HOU8B OF R1FRI8KNTAT1VIS 
Thuraday, April 12,1951 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker. It is 
apparent to me. and I believe to every* 
one here, that this motion to strike the 
segregation portion of the draft-UMT 
bUl providing that any soldier might 
have the right to request that he serve 
In a unit of his own race is not made for 
the purpose of aiding the war effort, or 
to make us stronger, or to make cm at¬ 
tack by Russia more remote, but to bring 
into i^y more agitation, more strife, 
and their partisan politics into a most 
serious matter. This provision is as fair 
provision as 1 ever saw. This provision 
simply allows our boys to cast a vote for 
their preference. 

Much has been said on the floor here 
by the opposition to the effect if a boy is 
old enoi^ to fight, he is old enough to 
vote, and then this opposition proceeds 
to try to deny these boys the right to 
vote on this important question. Those 
who want to be in unsegregated units 
need only eapress his desire to do so, and 
by the same token those who desire to 
serve in segregated units should be al¬ 
lowed to express their wish to do so. The 
people of the United States want this 
provision in this bill. The boys--and 
they are Just boys—have the right to in¬ 
sist that you not require them to be 
guinea pigs for a social experiment and 
to make them the only people in this 
country that this experiment is tried out 
upon. It is a cruel thing to say to these 
boys that we will take you from your 
homes, we will put you in war. we will 
bury some of you, no doubt about that, 
but. nevertheless, we have some minor¬ 
ities we intend to honor at your expense. 

If you will give this bill a try, you will 
find to your entire satisfaction that the 
Negroes, if let alone and are not high 
pressured by pressure groups, there will 
not be one Negro in a thousand that will 


ask to serve in a mixed unit wheie they 
win suffer complete embairassment. M 
there be any person who insists upon 
legislation requiring another to associate 
with him. that insistenoe would prove an 
unmistakable sign of inferiority udien 
one is not content to remain with his 
own raoe, thmi that person is inferior 
and a troublemaker. I reqieetfully ask 
that no consideration be given that sffly 
prattle that to leave this portion in the 
bill will furnish propaganda to Russia. 
One of our main troubles here is that we 
have kowtowed to Russia and off-color 
groups too long, and we have too many 
times forgotten ^e rights of the old- 
fashioned Southerner add the old- 
fashioned Yankee. 

1 will ten you how to talk to Russia, 
and that is simply to talk to Russia in 
the only language she understands. 
That language is force and might. Let 
us tell Russia that we have had all the 
foolishness from her and her stripe, 
whether in Russia or in the United 
States, that we will tolerate; that peace 
is what we want if we can have it hon¬ 
orably, but if fUdit we must, we will do 
It. and so efficiently she will not rise to 
fight again. 

Iiet us pass this bill Just as it is. and 
let us do it now. This bill is a sobering 
thing, but it is life insurance to us and 
to our boys. It has been said it is fine 
to die for your country, but 1 declare it 
is much better to make the enemy die 
for his country. Let us tell Ruasla and 
the trouble makers at home that they 
are no longer the "Who’s Who in Amer¬ 
ica." but that they belong to that class 
of "Who’s Through in America." 


AldforIa«t 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

HON. John” f. shellet 

or CALzrotmA 

m Tax EOUBI OF BBFRKnNTATZVlS 
Thursday, AprU 12,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask to 
have printed in ttie Rxcord an editorial 
printed in the San Francisco Chronicle 
for Bdarch 31.1951, on the subject of the 
proposed shipment of grains to India. 
1 want to express my own personal con¬ 
cern over the failure of Congress to act 
on this vital, humanitarian project. The 
editorial aptly expresses the feelings of. 
what I am sure is. the great majority of 
people in this country. It seems to me 
inexcusable that we should trifle with 
human Uves by delaying action on H. R. 
8017. 

Further in regard to these proposed 
ehlpments I diould like to comment on 
the various proposals and questions 
about methods of Shipment. In my per* 
scmal opinion, inasmuch as the wheat 
to be shipped will be in the nature of a 
gift from the people of the United States 
to the pmmle of India, there is no reason 
why all of that wheat Should not be 
carried in American owned and manned 
vessels as long as any such vessels are 


available. Wttb our own merohanS 
marine and seataen not fUffy emplored, 
there is no Justifloation for subsidising 
any foreign Shipidns Interests rimongh 
payments for these shtpoieiits. moon- 
fmmity with established practice on XCA 
and other similar goods* I shall support 
an amendment to H. R. 8017 requiring 
at least 50-peroent carriage in American 
bottoms; however. 1 strongly urge an 
those eonoemed with administration of 
the program to use 100 percent at the 
available capacity in American vessels. 

The editorial from the Chronicle fol¬ 
lows: 

Dawdumo m IMBU Aid 

The OongretBUMn who ftir a month and a 
half have itallid Amarlean famine teller 
for India will no doubt have notteed the 
New Delhi report that in aome vUtageo In¬ 
habitants are eating one meal every other 
day. Also the news that the Indian Oov«m* 
ment has bad to break Its promise, made on 
the expectation of American generosity, to 
Increase the D-ounce dally food ratten. 

These news Items do not take much space 
In the papers, but Uiey do In the oon- 
sclenees of many Americans and In the atU* 
tudes of most Indians. The bank account 
of good will which the United Btates might 
have hoped to create by the gift of 3,000,000 
tons of our surplus wheat la being squan¬ 
dered through delay. 

Borely It Is time for Congress to come to 
terms with a proposal that, as tarmer Presi¬ 
dent Hoover said, "has nothing to do with 
politics but with our fundamental Christian 
faith." It is not agreeable to see the United 
States, for the first time In Its history, fall¬ 
ing to answer the appeal of a famine-strick¬ 
en people. 

Iv is indefensible for Congressmen to 
withhold the gift out of pique over differ¬ 
ences between Nehru's pOlloy and their per¬ 
sonal policy. It Is unfortunate that some 
Of them, from motives that they would be 
quick to condemn In foreign colonial rela¬ 
tions. insist upon squeealng out payment 
for the wheat In.Indian raw materials. The 
baste fact Is that if India had the raw ma¬ 
terials to get the dollars to buy the wheat, 
she would doubtless buy it and be done with 
It. As a matter at fact, India Is buying 
1,600,000 tons in the United States and Ca¬ 
nadian markets; it is because she cannot pay 
dollars for the balance of 8,000,000 tons she 
needs that the administration has proposed 
a Marshall-plan kind of gift. 

Russia is already In with an offer of wheat 
for India—a Show-window offer, no doubt, 
and unlikely to be performed, but still more 
of an offer than we have yet made. We won¬ 
der what the Congressmen who are con¬ 
cerned about India's politics think about the 
politics In that? 


TIm People of My CosgreeiieMil DuIrkI 
ReeeM the IKneiml ef GeRcrel Mec- 
AfdMr _ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

II0N.JAMEsIvANZANDT 


IN TBX BODS! OF RNFBBBBITAime 
Thursday, Apra 12,1951 
Mr.VANZANDT. Mr.SpeONr,rince 
the diemlnel of OenerM MheArthiir from 
hie fsr-eeetera comaiMMl by Freehleiit 
Trurngn I hgve received the gregteet bar- 
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rage of protests on any subject during 
my congressional career. 

These protests come from people of 
all shades of political faith; and while 
they do not question the President’s 
right as Commander Ixi Chief of the 
Armed Forces to relieve General Mac- 
Arthur, they express Indignation over 
the shabby manner In which he was 
treated, despite the fact that It Is uni¬ 
versally recognized that General Mac- 
Arthur knows more about the Orient and 
Its Inhabitants than any other living 
American. 

The people of my congressional dis¬ 
trict realize that the President’s action 
against General MacArthur was moti¬ 
vated by the desire of the Chief Execu¬ 
tive to uphold the policies that were 
formulated by the Truman-Acheson- 
Hlss regime. 

: In addition to the many long-distance 
telephone calls from my congressional 
district and the hundreds of letters and 
telegrams, 1 have not received one sin¬ 
gle communication supporting President 
Truman. 

Here are only a few of the telegrams 
I received deploring the action of Presi¬ 
dent Truman; 

DuBols, Pa.: “As an American I resented 
the President’s Insult to the Marines a year 
ago. I resented the President’s Insinuation 
of red herring. I also have resented the 
manner In which the President of the United 
States has conducted himself through his 
letters and threats to Individuals. I now 
resent his firing General MacArthur. I 
speak as an American and as a veteran of 
World War n, and I am In favor of impeach¬ 
ment and whatever you deem necessary, 
JiMMT, it’s all right with me.” 

Claysburg, Pa.: ’’Removal of MacArthur 
most deplorable and dangerous action taken 
in years. Public sentiment here strong 
against Truman. Impeachment of Truman 
and Acheson demanded.” 

Altoona, Pa.: ’’Removal of MacArthur 
most deplorable and a tragic happening for 
America. Public opinion demands Impeach¬ 
ment of Truman and removal of his bench- 
men In Washington.” 

Altoona, Pa.: ”I recommend you impeach 
Truman and Acheson, the friends of Uncle 
Joe and Alger Hiss.” 

DuBols. Pa.: ’’Are you a Communist or an 
American. Impeachment.” 

DuBols. Pa.: ’’Moral and Intelligence level 
of Chief Executive has become so low, see 
Impeachment proceedings as only hope for 
future of United States.” 

'Tyrone, Pa.: ’’Can’t something be done to 
stop Truman’s blunders. Dean Acheson's 
part in the MacArthur decision should not 
go unnoticed.” 

Clearfield, Pa.: ’’President Triunan should 
be Impeached. We need a capable, self- 
reliant man to head our Government.” 

State College, Pa.: ”My family and I 
strongly object to removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Never could understand the rea¬ 
sons behind Korean War. If we are not 
fighting it to win we had better pull up 
stakes and come home. To summariae, we 
have no confidence In the present admin¬ 
istration either here or abroad.” 

Snow Shoe, Pa,; ’’Would recommend Mac¬ 
Arthur be reinstated and Truman im¬ 
peached.” 

DuBols, Pa.: ’’Son-in-law in Korea doesn't 
like ousting MacArthur. Impeachment tor 
lYuman,” 

Altoona, Pa.: ”We protest very vigorously 
treatment given MacArthiur from across the 
pond and from those in high positions in 


Washington. Are we going to have another 
Billy Mitchell? We heartily agree General 
MacArthur should come home and tell the 
American people the true story of the situa¬ 
tion in Asia." Adjutant, veterans’ organi¬ 
zations. 

State College, Pa.: "The British sneak at¬ 
tack on General MacArthur has made an 
isolationist out of me. I now take my place 
beside Colonel McCormack.” 

Altoona. Pa.: ’’Can't you fellows harness 
Harry? You have my support.” 

DuBols, Pa.: ”We, ttie undersigned, highly 
resent the withdrawal of MacArthur. We 
urge the Impeachment ct the President of 
the United States” (signed by 16 constitu¬ 
ents) . 

Altoona, Pa.: "The action of President 
Trvunan last night deserves the severest con¬ 
demnation of all true citizens. By his dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur he has accom¬ 
plished surrender of our country to the 
British and to appeasement-loving State 
Department officials. Hope that you will 
take the lead with vigorous action tending 
towards removal of these incompetents or 
worse from public office.” 

Clearfield, Pa.: "Approve your recent reso¬ 
lution recalling General MacArthur to appear 
before your session of Congress; Inadequate 
military condition In Korea which has caused 
great International crisis should be aired 
to the country.” 

Tyrone, Pa.: "Pollowing General Mao- 
Arthur’s dismissal, I demand the impeach¬ 
ment of President lYuman.” 

Hollldaysburg, Pa.: "Things are going from 
worse to horrible. Impeach Truman.” 

Altoona. Pa.: "We demand immediate ac¬ 
tion on reinstatement of General MacArthur 
as commander of far eastern Armed Forces 
and Immediate action on Impeachment of 
Truman as President of the United States.” 

Altoona. Pa.: "Just heard the tragic news 
of MacArthur’s dismissal. No tragedy could 
be greater to the future of our national wel¬ 
fare; would encourage the impeachment of 
Truman. Absolutely mentally incompetent 
and unfit for leadership in the hour of our 
greatest need.” 

Altoona, Pa.: "Time to Impeach Truman 
and Acheson.” 

DuBols, Pa.: "For the sake of America. 
Vote to Impeach TVuman.” 

Bellefonte. Pa.: "Relieving of MacArthur 
was typical of an unsuccessful shirt salesman 
in a Job too big for him.” 

Altoona, Pa.: "Impeach Truman, fire Ache¬ 
son, and reinstate MacArthur.” 

DuBois, Pa.: "Highly resent removal of 
MacArthm*. Urge impeachment of Presi¬ 
dent.” 

DuBols, Pa.: "I consider It a national dis¬ 
grace the firing of General MacArthur. Any 
man who has done so much with so little for 
his country has certainly earned retirement 
with the highest possible honor award. 
Should be called to Washington for first 
hand Far Bast information for Congress, 
State Department, and UN.” 

Altoona, Pa.: "As your constituents we ask 
you to do your utmost to have Truman Im¬ 
peached for his infamous action in relieving 
MacArthur of his command.” 

Altoona, Pa.; "We mothers disapprove of 
President Truman’s action with General 
MacArthur. Stalin must be as happy as our 
boys in Korea and Japanese people are dis¬ 
illusioned.” (Signed by 11 mothers.) 

Clearfield, Pa.: "Feel MacArthur’s removal 
is an infamous act. Suggest stopping all 
aid to England until they stop all aid and 
comfort to Red China.” 

State College, Pa.: "Feel that MacArthur 
In right. Who runs the war, the military 
or the political. Time something is done.” 

State College, Pa.: "Now is the time to put 
the ax oto. Hxaty. Impeach him now.” 

Altoona, Pa.: "Impeach Truman and 
Acheson.” 
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DuBols, Pa.: "Am against dismissal of 
MacArthur. Want it corrected even if it 
means impeachment of Truman.” 

Bast Freedom, Pa.: "The people demand 
quick action from you and your fellow Con¬ 
gressmen. They want a sweeping clean-up 
at once of this disgraceful administration. 
Their only hope is action at once by the 
Congress.” 

State College, Pa.: "Violently opposed to 
MacArthur’s dismissal. Letter of explana¬ 
tion to follow.” 

Altoona, Pa.: "Truman should be im¬ 
peached, Acheson forced to resign, and Mac¬ 
Arthur reinstated.” 

DuBols, Pa.: "Have son in Korea. Do not 
oust MacArthur. Impeach Truman.” 

DuBols, Pa.: "At times situations warrant 
drastic measures but from past performances 
the removal of General MacArthw is prob¬ 
ably Just another one of those mistakes. 
Why should the facts be hid from us if, re¬ 
peat, if there are such facts. I would back 
you on the immediate suggestion of Impeach¬ 
ment of the President.” (Signed by four 
constituents.) 


San Francbco Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

OF CALZrOBNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12,1951 
Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sub¬ 
mit for inclusion in the Record an edi- 
torial published in the San Francisco 
Call Bulletin on April 9.1951. The edi¬ 
torial deals with the crippling effect on 
maritime commerce through the port of 
San Francisco as a result of underman¬ 
ning of the Customs Bureau staff and 
provision of InsufQcient funds for the 
Bureau to properly perform its functions 
in processing shipments through the 
port. 

The editorial cites the fact that there 
are now 22,000 individual shipment en¬ 
tries at the port which are awaiting 
processing. The inevitable result of such 
a situation is to drive business away from 
the port of San Francisco. In view of 
the vital importance of the city as a 
link with the East in these troublous 
times, when so many critical imports 
are in urgent demand, and in view of 
the harmful effects to the city, the State 
of California, and to the Nation as a 
result of this serious situation I call the 
attention of Congress to the urgent need 
for providing an adequate staff for the 
Customs Bureau at San Franciso. I 
particularly wish to call the attention 
of the members of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee responsible for acting on 
Customs Bureau appropriations to this 
matter, and to urge that they investi¬ 
gate the San Francisco needs thoroughly 
with a view to correcting the situation, 
and permitting prompt and efficient 
service at the port. 

The editorial follows: 

Ban Francisco Iron Cxtrtain—Cripplinq 
CUSTOMS SSRVICZ IS FALSE ECONOMY WBXCK 
Injures Skipping, Abets Bmugglino 
A sort of inadvertent iron curtain of com¬ 
merce has been dropped aroimd the port of 
San Francisco. 
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Zt Uu you tolglit My. a **cu«tomi tatfortd'* 
curtain. For It Uaa to <lo with cuatona. 

And If the general pubUe doea net reallae 
the Blgnldcance of thla curtain, you may be 
cure that the peoide In maritime commerce, 
the tradere and ahlimere and Importers, do. 

Prompt, efflclent ouatoma aervlce Is vitally 
Important as a stimulus to increased ship¬ 
ping here-^ goal for which aU are striving. 

Ctonveraely. delays and slowdowns In the 
administration of the customs regulations 
and dutlea—and they are many and varied— 
tend to discourage shipping and shunt It 
away from this port. 

However, such slowdowns and delays are in¬ 
evitable when the Customs Bureau here la 
undermanned and when it Is forced to skimp 
along on insufficient funds. 

And that, at present, la the case. For In¬ 
stance. there are now some 32,000 entries at 
the port of San Francisco which have not 
yet been processed. 

These consignments are shut out, in ef¬ 
fect. by the afcsre-mentloned Iron curtain. 
Customs agents simply haven't had enough 
time to get around to them. 

Customs Collector Paul Leake and his staff 
are doing the best they can with what they've 
got, but the fact of the matter la they 
haven't got the wherewithal to do their best 
Job. 

The businesB whlOh has to be done by the 
Customs Bureau here has. during the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year. Increased 95 percent over 
the amount (aa refieeted In customs collec¬ 
tions) during a comparable period during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

Necessity for administering the export con¬ 
trols which prevent contraband ehlpmenta to 
Communists In the Far Bast, and the Increas¬ 
ing menace of smuggled dope from the 
Orient, place additional burdens upon the 
customs men. 

In the face of all this wouldn't It seem ad¬ 
visable and prudent that the allocations lor 
customs service here be Increased? 

But Members of the House of Bepresenta- 
tives. It seems, can't see it that way. 

The Appropriations Committee, for ex- 
choppM 9800,000 out of the original 
Customs Bureau budget. Then the Bouse 
itself whacked off another 9675,000. 

Governmental economy, of course, Is essen¬ 
tial in theee times and always to be desired. 
But It should be real economy. 

To log-roll through Juicy pork-barrel items 
here and them and then make up for It by 
cutting down on essential services Is not 
economy. 

Penny-pinching which results in loss of 
customs revenue and which Injures shipping 
Is not economy. 

Our backlog of 23.000 entries held up be¬ 
cause of a shackled Customs Bureau la an 
example of how this kind of shortsighted¬ 
ness Jams up shipping. 

It Is to be hoped that the Senate will see 
the importance of an adequate customs serv¬ 
ice, and that Congress In the future will see 
to it that this Important service Is given 
the attention It deserves. 


Hird-Cokl Minmrf 0iil|iiodnc9 tho Woild 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or nCI«MBTl.VA|IU 

IN THB BOUSB OF RBPBBSBNTATIVBB 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. CftMfiksr. under 
leave to extend my remarka In the Rxe- 
ORD. I Include herewith an article taken 


from the Sunday Independent of Wflkea- 
Barre. Pa., for April 30.1961: 

Hsxe-OosL iftwxea Oomooeox na Weaui 

Pennsylvania's anthracite mlnen have the 
best producUon record of any coal diggers In 
the world. 

The 7SATr of them average SJ7 terns, or 
8,740 potmds, of coal each shift. 

This Is more than twice the output per 
man per shift for the miners of Great Brit¬ 
ain. who turn out only 1B8 tons a shift. 
BBouwe rsB boww 

And Belgium's mlnm, about whom much 
has been written on tttetr ability to mine 
coal, average only 0.766 of a ton a shift. 
This is 6n^ 37 percent of the production 
of a Pennsylvania miner. 

Zn Western Germany the miners average 
1.14 tons and In France the production aver¬ 
age per shift of a miner im 0.884 of a ton. or 
146 pounds better than the Belgium average. 


On the basis that a Pennsylvania hard- 
coal miner works about 200 days a year, it 
la estimated that each of them produces 
enough coal annually to heat the average 
home for 46 years. 

Another interesting fact obtained from 
State department of mines statistical divi¬ 
sion concerned the use of 1.09 pounds of 
explosives for the production of every ton of 
coal. 

In 1949 a total of 48,766A66 pounds of 
explosives—24,883 tons—^was used. This 
tremendous amount of black powder, dyna¬ 
mite. and other ixnrmisalble explosives is be¬ 
lieved to equal the total amount of powder 
used dtirlng the entire Revolutionary War. 


DisflmsaJ of Gencrnl MacAilinBr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

IN TBS BOUSB OF BBPRSeOBNTATlVBS 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Bpeftker, the 
action of the President In summarily dis¬ 
missing General MacArthur creates a 
situation that causes deep concern to all 
thoughtful cltisens. That he bad the 
legal right to do sc there is no question 
in my mind. However, 1 doubt the wis¬ 
dom of his doing so at this time and. in 
the manner in which he did so. This is 
no time for precipitous or impetuous 
action. 

The situation is so involved that X 
think an opportunity should have been 
afforded for the fullest consideration and 
study. .To that end, I think General 
MacArthur should have been requested 
to return and permitted to express his 
views based on his long and intimate 
knowledge of far-eastern affairs. For 
this reason I fun fully in accord with a 
complete investigation of our military 
and foreign policy and an qpportunity 
for full expression by General Mao- 
Arthur of his views. I want the Ameri¬ 
can people, as well as their Congress, to 
be f UUy inf ornied. 

On the basis of such facts as X now 
have. 1 am of the opinion that the Presi¬ 
dent has committed a grtevous error. 
It seems to me that his action in disniss- 
Ing General MacArthur at this time 
plays right into the hands of the Com- 


mtmlBts and thM natknu. lunpoeed to 
be our alliei. wno have reeogndBed Red 
China and ooatinued to ship strategio 
materials to them, that eould and prob¬ 
ably have been usAd against our boys 
fighting in Korea. When you consider 
that we have 360.000 men there at this 
time, and have had 00,000 casualties, as 
compared to a small handful from a few 
other nations of the United Nations, and 
no support in the way of men from up¬ 
ward of 40 nations, members of the 
United Nations, then I think our policies 
should be determined with due regard 
to our own interests and not those of na¬ 
tions who have contributed so little to 
support us in Korea. 

The thpe has come wISien the lid should 
be taken off the American people 
fully advised of what is going on—why 
our boys are called upon to die. and, 
whether our Nation is a party to the ap¬ 
peasement of Red China; X want the 
fullest possible disclosure of all the facts. 
Then our people and their Congress can 
determine, on the basts of such facts, 
what our course should be. In the mean¬ 
time, X shall endeavor to be circumspect 
in word and act. and I will continually 
seek to ascertain every available fact 
pertinent to the entire subject. 


PresideRt Tnuum Skocks and Injurei tks 
UbM States Again 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMBS. GOLDEN 


m TBB BOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, never 
before since X have been a Member of 
Congress, have 1 known the dtisens in 
my district in Kentucky to be shocked 
so profoundly as they were on yesterday 
when they learned the sad and tragic 
news that President Truman had per¬ 
emptorily removed Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command of our troops 
In the Korean War and his position in 
occupied Japan. Citisens of all walks 
of life and members of both great po¬ 
litical parties in our district in Ken¬ 
tucky were so stunned that It tempo¬ 
rarily stopped and paralysed the busi¬ 
ness life of various communities, and 
I have been informed by reliable persons 
that congregations and town meetings 
were held, groups were gathered to¬ 
gether upon the streets, and almost a 
universal expression of protest went up 
against this sudden action of the Presi¬ 
dent of the .united States. 

The people of America know that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has made an outstand¬ 
ing success of the occupation of the 
itiand of Japan. They further know that 
this has cost the United States taxpayers 
very little money as compared to the 
outlay of of ^SoUars of ' A.*****^rft " 

money in the European theater since 
the olom of World War XL 

The average Amerkan eltinen also 
knows that mainly through the efforts 
of General MacArthur and his wise and 
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hamane admlnlstratioja of our affairs 
In Japan since the fall of' that country 
near the end of World War XZ, a great 
sxiirit of friendliness and cooperation has 
spread throughout the natto of Japan 
toward America. General MacArtbur 
has been a wise administrator, he has 
built up good will, confidence, and re¬ 
spect among the Japanese people for 
the Am er ica n way of life, for freedom 
and liberty and the worth of the Indi¬ 
vidual. Nowhere in the world has a 
greater contribution been made upon 
behalf of free governments in their 
struggle against communism, dictator¬ 
ship, and oppression, than MacArthur 
has made in Japan. 

His sudden removal by our impetuous 
President leaves America with no man 
that can fully and adequately take his 
place. 

We were upon the verge of signing 
a treaty with Japan and bringing her 
into the society of nations upon the 
side of decency, Christianity, and free¬ 
dom, for which our great country is 
struggling. 

Fbr the President of the United States 
to suddenly remove Oen. Douglas Mao- 
Arthur from the theater of operations 
in the Pacific, is a great shock, not only 
to the American people, but to the Jap¬ 
anese people, and I fear that it may open 
the door to an encroachment of com¬ 
munism on the Islands of Japan and 
among the Japanese people. 

Aside from this, with America en¬ 
gaged In a bloody war in Korea, the 
action of the President of the United 
States has suddenly removed from our 
side in that great struggle, the greatest 
military genius that America now pos¬ 
sesses, and a man who understands and 
knows more about Korea, China, Japan, 
the Pacific and Asiatic theater than any 
other man in the United States. 

The argument is heard that the Presi¬ 
dent removed MacArthur because Mac¬ 
Arthur had requested and urged the use 
of Nationalist Chinese troops on Formosa 
to help us fight the Korean War and to 
strike back at the continent of China and 
oppose the Red Chinese armies in China, 
so as to divert pressure from o;ir own 
forces fighting in Korea. 

When General MacArthur first sug¬ 
gested allowing Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Nationalist Army of half a million men. 
helping us, the argument by the present 
administration was advanced that it may 
cause Red China to come into Korea and 
assist north Korea against our forces. 
Well, this great Chinese army that would 
have been glad to assist us, was immobil¬ 
ized and prevented from coming in on 
our side, and the fear of the administra¬ 
tion and Dean Acheson that we may 
make the Red Chinese armies mad. 
proved to be Just one more mistake made 
along the appeasement road that has 
been followed so often by the State De¬ 
partment. 

Red China came in anyhow, and has 
been killing American boys for weeks 
montiis. 

MacArthur took the position that we 
should blockade the coast of Bed China 
and prevent much necessary war mate¬ 
rials from reaching the enemy and he 
advocated, if necessary, to bomb the sup¬ 
ply depots of the enemy, and apparently 
xovn—App.- 126 


was of the opinion that no victory could 
be had in Korea by our forces unless we 
used the troops available to us in the 
Nationalist Chinese Army, and unless we 
used the power we posses^ to stop and 
destroy the enemy. 

It is my opinion that General Mac¬ 
Arthur more nearly represented the sen¬ 
timent of the American people when he, 
in substance, made the statement that 
we were suffering approximately 1,400 
casualties a week and that we were ac¬ 
complishing practically nothing, and 
that we had very little hope of ultimate 
victory, unless he were permitted to use 
some of the power that we have and use 
some of the friendly allies that were 
anxious to come in and fight with us. 

Some fear among the leaders of the 
Truman administration has been ex¬ 
pressed that the war in Korea may 
spread. 

The fear which I now have, after the 
State Department has succeeded in In¬ 
ducing President Truman to remove 
MacArthur. and after the British Gov¬ 
ernment has apparently caught the ear 
of the present administration with their 
appeasement arguments, is that we can 
aooompllsh nothing in Korea, that our 
only hope will be an appeasing compro¬ 
mise which will, in substance, be a defeat 
for our great Nation, that our chances 
to retrieve anything in China will be 
now forever lost, and I fear that the war 
may Indeed spread to Japan and For¬ 
mosa. and maybe to the Philippine 
Islands. 

For the past 5 years, every time any 
sort of appeasement has been under¬ 
taken, instead of stopping Russia and 
communism, it has encouraged her and 
she has gone forward to conquer more 
free peoples. 

Of course, the great principles of free¬ 
dom and liberty and Christianity that 
America stands for, is far more import¬ 
ant than the fortunes of any man; more 
Important than Truman or Acheson or 
MacArthur, or anyone else. 

This great country of ours has been 
fioundering for five long years under the 
incompetent and weak leadership of the 
present Truman administration. Long 
and sincere efforts have been made by 
many of us to bring about unity of pur¬ 
pose in the United States, regardless of 
politics, in this time of crisis. 

Nothing could have happened, that I 
know of, that will come nearer destroy¬ 
ing the unity among our people than the 
sudden and peremptory dismissal of 
General MacArthur from his command 
in the Pacific. 

Where do we go from here? Will we 
continue to listen to England, that has 
been the beneficiary of many billions 
of American dollars and who contrib¬ 
uted only a handful—a token force—in 
the battle in Korea? Will we weaken 
further and give Formosa to Russia and 
the Red Chinese, so as to insure the 
domination of the entire Pacific by this 
monstious enemy of mankind? Will we 
take the advice of England and some 
other vacillating nations, and grant to 
this barbaric aggressor. Red China, a 
seat at the council table in the United 
Nations? WUl we continue to fight and 
spend a thousand or more American 
lives each week in Korea, without know¬ 


ing where we are going or what our ulti¬ 
mate purposes are? 

It is a terrible thing to contemplate, a 
great country, in possibly its darkest 
hour, to be under the leadership of a 
weak and impetuous man like our pres¬ 
ent President. 

We heard on the radio this morning 
that more telegrams of protest are arriv¬ 
ing in Washington addressed to Con¬ 
gressmen than ever before in the history 
of the Western Union Co. I believe this 
is true, because citizens from my own 
district are flooding my office with tele¬ 
grams protesting this drastic action on 
the part of the President in removing a 
great commander at a crucial time, and 
while many of these telegrams express 
shock and bitterness and lack of confi¬ 
dence in the administration, it is per¬ 
fectly apparent that the American peo¬ 
ple feel that a grave mistake has been 
made and that something should be done 
about it. I am including one of these 
telegrams which I received this morning 
from my home district. It follows: 

Harlan, Kt., April II, 1951. 
Hon. Jamzb S. Ooldsm, 

Jtfember of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

In the opinion of all that I have talked 
to regarding the diamisaal of Oen. Douglaa 
MacArthur. It ahould not have been done 
and some action ahould be taken. Svidently 
the wrong man was diamlased. 


Dumittal of General MacArthnr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRED G. AANDAHL 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thureday, April 12,1951 
Mr. AANDAHL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include a statement I have given to the 
press and used in reply to numerous 
communications deploring the dismissal 
of General MacArthur: 

A long aeries of events, crystallizing in the 
recent unfortunate MacArthur incident has 
disturbed the American people to Nation¬ 
wide publicly expressed indignation. 

The vindication of either of the principal 
participants, or the chastisement of the 
other, is of secondary Importance. The fore¬ 
most question is that of maximum protec¬ 
tion for the members of our Armed Forces 
on the field of battle, and the Influence of 
what we may do on the future peace of 
the world. 

At a moment when outward congressional 
expressions follow a close party cleavage, It 
is hard to know where political color ends 
and true statesmanship prevails. Political 
opinions should be reserved in the back of 
our thinking for use at a subsequent time. 

Most of the Members of Congress In both 
parties feel that General MacArthur should 
be invited to return to the United States 
and give a report to the American people. 
I feel very strongly that this should be done 
and am fuUy supporting the Republican 
resolution. 

It will be many years before we can fully 
measure the impact of the MacArtbur dis¬ 
missal on the present war, and on the fu¬ 
ture peace, and we will never be able to know 
it with complete exactness, because we will 
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not experience the result under the other 
condition. Calm Judgment must prevaU. 
Even then, carefully considered decision xnay 
result in drastic action. 

In the dismissal of General MacArthur, we 
have certainly suffcjed an unwise loss of a 
colorful and able leader, one who held the 
respect and admiration of the Asiatic people, 
and who constantly exerted aggressive, forth¬ 
right support of all that is truly American 
against the abusive wave of spreading com¬ 
munism. 

Louisiana Is Proud of the Outstanding 
Career and Public Service of Col. Henry 
A. Rongon 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 

or totnsxAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORO, I wish to include an article repro¬ 
duced from the Pointe Coupee Banner 
which so vivdly describes the amazing 
public service for 22 years of one of Loui¬ 
siana’s most distinguished, unselfish, and 
outstanding citizens. The article is as 
follows: 

Col. Henry A. Rougon, veteran employee of 
over 22 years of active service with the State, 
was retired by the Louisiana State Employees* 
Retirement System on December 31, 1950, 
having served Louisiana since September 16, 
1928, in key positions with the department 
of highways, department of State police, 
secretary of state, and for the past 9 years 
as field auditor, corporation franchise tax 
division. State department of revenue, with 
headquarters in New Orleans. 

IVom young manhood. Rougon has taken 
an active part in parish and State affairs and 
politics. A business and civic leader, he has 
alwajrs been on hand to accept public re¬ 
sponsibilities. Rougon has been a member 
of the parish police Jury from ward 8 since 
1986, having served as president of that body 
for 8 years. He has also been a member of 
the Democratic State Central Committee 
since 1936, and is presently serving as First 
vice president of the Louisiana Police Jury 
Association of Louisiana. 

His brilliant military service record is thus 
described In the Historical Encyclopedia of 
Louisiana: ’‘Enlisted at the age of 28 on Au¬ 
gust 26, 1917, as a private in the Regular 
Army and detailed as a student officer to the 
Second Reserve Officers Training Camp at 
Camp Pike, Ark. Assigned to the Eighty- 
seventh Division. United States Army, and 
attached to the Personnel Force, Intelligence 
Section, with active military service in Eng¬ 
land and France. Due to his intimate 
knowledge of military science, he was later 
assigned with the Allied troops and received 
official recognition for meritorious service 
from the French, English, Belgian, and Ital¬ 
ian Governments. He was a friend of Mar¬ 
shal F. Foch, generalissimo of the armies, 
and in 1927 personally represented the State 
of Louisiana on a diplomatic mission of good 
will to the Allied Nations, as the personal 
representative of the Governor of Louisiana 
and officials of the Louisiana Department of 
the American Legion to the Second American 
Expeditionary Force, and was officially re¬ 
ceived by the governments of France, Eng¬ 
land. Italy, Belgium, Switzerland. Luxem¬ 
burg, and the territory of Germany. Colonel 


Rougon served as military aide and on the 
governors' staff of O. H. Simpson, Huey P. 
Long, Alvin O. King. Oscar K. Allen, James A. 
Noe, and Richard W. Leche. On his mission 
to France In 1927, he was presented by the 
French Republic, a special certificate of com¬ 
memoration, signed by President Gaston 
Doumergue of France, and the military gov¬ 
ernor of Paris, Gen. Henri Gouraud. He 
was presented with a tableau de la reconnais¬ 
sance natlonale. 1914-18, by the Union Na- 
tionale des Combattante of France, the tab¬ 
leau representing the military leaders of the 
Allied nations of World War I, Colonel 
Rougon's picture being part of the group ap¬ 
pearing on the tableau. He was received by 
King Albert of Belgium, and in the name of 
the Belgian Government was presented a 
parchment commemorating his service with 
the United States Army. Rougon was re¬ 
ceived by the President of France, Gaston 
Doumergue. and General Foch, and presented 
with the nrench Government’s high military 
honor. The Meritorious French Legion of 
Honor. 

The encyclopedia further records, “Colonel 
Rougon is one of the most beloved members 
of the American Legion in Louisiana, and 
for many years devoted the greater part of 
his time unselfishly, and wholly without 
compensation In behalf of former members 
of the American Expeditionary Force. Ho 
has filled many offices in the organization, 
and is in addition, a member of the Louisiana 
Society Des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars." 

When Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
the late President, visited Europe to enter¬ 
tain the soldiers. Colonel Rougon served as 
her military aide for the period of the tour. 
At the Allied Peace Mission in Paris, In 1027, 
he was the choice of the Allied Nations, by 
special preference, to stand between Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch and Gen. John J. Pershing, 
during the passing in review of the Allied 
Nations parade, and at all official military 
receptions held. 

Rougon was drafted into service for the 
first and second Inaugurations of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and pressed 
into active service with the United States 
Secret Service at the White House in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., remaining on active duty for a 
period of some 15 days upon each occasion. 

His service with the State began in 1928 
when Gov. Huey P. Long personally appointed 
him a captain inspector of the State police, 
and from September 15, 1928, to the time of 
Senator Long's assassination in the State 
Capitol at Baton Rouge on the night of 
September 8.1936, at 9:26 p. m., Rougon was 
an intimate of the late Senator. He was 
an eye witness of the shooting, having been 
only a few feet from the late Senator at the 
time of the assassination. Following the 
shooting, Rougon remained in charge of 
State police on duty at the oapitol until the 
building was cleared of everyone. He was 
with Long when he died September 10, 1936, 
and on duty at the burial of the famed poli¬ 
tician, September 12, 1935. 

Colonel Rougon is an active member of 
many organizations. He has held member¬ 
ship in the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks for the past 39 years. Woodmen of the 
World for the past 42 years, the American 
Legion since 1919. Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the Louisiana Society Des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux 8ln(» 1920. He has been a 
fourth-degree Knight for 12 years, and a 
member of the Knights of Columbus for the 
past 16 years, and has held membership in 
the New Roads Lions Club for 12 years. 

Colonel Rougon Is Joint owner with his 
sisters. Misses Ida and Itha Rougon of Aus- 
teriltz, Mathilda, and adjoining tracts of 
land, and as manager of the large plantation, 
has made a success of the operation of the 
place. Austerlltz, and the livestock farm 
rank among the outstanding farms of the 


parish. Rougon’s home has been termed 
“the garden spot of Louisiana.” 

The 60-year old colonel had this to say, 
when queried as to what was next on his 
agenda: “Retired, I should say not. I am 
still jroung and in my prime, and ready to 
go, now that I have severed by State con¬ 
nection, It’s my Intention to devote most 
of my time to the affairs of my parish and 
State, and 1 expect to take an active part in 
politics in the coming parish election and 
that of the State gubernatorial primary and 
campaign to start during the latter part of 
the year.” 


The Civil Veriui Hie Military Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C.0STERTAG 

or Nzw Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAO. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I should like to include two ex¬ 
cerpts from Public Affairs Bulletin. No. 
94, published by the Legislative Refer¬ 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
entitled 'The Concept of Civil Suprem¬ 
acy Over the Military in the United 
States,” by William R. Tansill. 

The first excerpt is a statement by 
Oen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, setting forth the 
desirable and ideal relationship between 
the soldier and civilian in working out 
our world interests and responsibilities. 
Writing in Reader’s Digest last October, 
General Bradley said: 

The conduct of foreign affairs is a civilian 
responsibility. Military policy In our demo- 
ocratlc America must always remain the 
servant of national arms. But today, amid 
new global dangers, neither the diplomat 
nor the soldier alone can lead the American 
people to wise international action. Both 
voices must be heard If the course pursued 
Is to be realistic and effective. 

The soldier can see strategic perils that 
the civilian might readily overlook. The 
soldier must not direct the civilian policy, 
but the civilian must never overcommit the 
soldier. We must never have a foreign 
policy that sends our Armed Forces to world 
tasks beyond their capabilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the second excerpt from 
this bulletin which I wish to include in 
Record is a statement made by General 
Eisenhower to the Manchester Evening 
Leader on January 22,1948, in explana¬ 
tion of why he was not available for 
nomination to high political office. 

General Eisenhower wrote: 

It is my conviction that the necessary and 
wise subordination of the military to civil 
power will be best sustained, and our people 
will have great confidence that It Is so 
sustained, when lifelong-professional sol¬ 
diers, In the absence of some obvious and 
overriding reasons, abstain from seeking 
high political office. This truth has a pos¬ 
sible inverse application. I would regard 
it as unalloyed tragedy for our country if 
ever should come the day when military 
commanders might be selected with an eye 
to their future potentialities In the political 
field rather than exclusively upon Judgment 
as to their military abilities. 
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SnBNBXON OF BSBfABSB 

HON. EDWARD MARDN 

or fCinMTl.V*NlA 

m TUB 6BIIAT3! OF THE UMrnBD 8TATB8 
Thursdaif, AprU 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 24), 1451 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Rsoobo a release 
prepared bf me, entitled “Happenings 
in Washington—-Program No. 3*,” in the 
nature of a report to my constituents in 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Rscoao. as lollows: 

HAPnEMlKCB IN WAOHIMaTON, PROGBAI* NO. 38 

My fellov FennsylvazilRikR, thte ki Xd Mar¬ 
tin, speaking to you from the Nation’s Capi¬ 
tal and bringing you another discussion of 
happenings In Washington. 

One of the most encouraging developments 
In recent years Is ttie great wave of moral 
indignation now ssraaplng the ooontry as a 
result of tha KeCauver and Fulbright com¬ 
mittee Investigations. 

The disclosures of crime, oomaptlon. and 
bribery. In and out of goveriunent. have 
proven beyond any question, that the great 
majority of our citizens are on the side of 
law and order. They want to drive out dis¬ 
honesty in public oflloe. wherever it exists. 

The impaot of televialon on the pubUc oon- 
selousneee has been tremendous. Of course 
there are same who looked upon the tele¬ 
vision brosdcaate ee onere entertainment, but 
they were very much In the minority. 

For the most part the decent, self-re¬ 
specting citizens were shocked and outraged 
by the sordid story brought right Into their 
own homes on the television screen. 

It Is not necessary for me to review the 
scandalous testimony unfoldet'. on the wit¬ 
ness stand before the Kefauver committee. 
Most of you have heard some of It or have 
reed about It. 

The question to be considered now Is, What 
can be done about it? 

That question logically spUts up into four 
parts: 

First, what can the President do about It? 
Second, what can Congress do about It? 

Third, what can State and local govern¬ 
ment do about It? 

Fourth, and most Important of all—what 
can you—the general public—do about It? 

As to the first question—what can the 
President do?—4t has been traditional In our 
country to look to the White House for moral 
leadership. 

The Presidency is a symbol of integrity, of 
resolute and unswerving devotion to the 
spirit, as well as the letter of the law and the 
highest ethical standards. 

I have the deepest respect for Mr. Ttuxnan 
and the highest regard for hts many ad¬ 
mirable personal qualities. During Worid 
War II he was chairman of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, and gained an out¬ 
standing reputation as an aggreeaive fighter 
against contract frauds and profiteering. 

That Is why it to eo dUfieult to understand 
the protection with which he has surrounded 
those whoee questionable, If not illegai daat- 
inge. have been brought to light by the 
investigation of the Reconstruction Finance 

face of plain evtdenoe that political 
iLituenoe and favoritism vrsee bought and 
sold in the granting of loans running into 


mimona cf doUaia, the Prenideat has taken 
no aetian. Be haa igmand demands from 
m smbws of his own party that he clean 

Be has closed hto eyee to the deep treeae 
deel. the mink coat eptoode. the tree vaca¬ 
tions at expensive Florida kotaia. and the 
operattone of influence peddiem who claimed 
cloee White Bouse eomnertions. 

Bo word of efmdemnation or even ciitictom 
came from the PresMeat. Be esid the mem- 
becB of hto staff era all honorable men. fie 
Insisted them was no evidence to prove they 
had done anytiilnff fItogal. 

Senator puiavvaT, chairman of the BFO 
iavestigatiag comvni ttge. took a different 
view. Be put it this way, and I quote: 

to bed enough to have corruption In 
our aiidat. but it to worse if It to to be con¬ 
doned or accented as Inevitable.” 

It eeeow to me that the first thing the 
Freiident can and should do to to have a 
spring house-deaning—and when 1 say 
boum-eleaniag I mean a thorough house- 
cleaning from the top floor to the basement. 

Be should weloaBie the of^portunlty to rid 
himself of those who have b et ray ed hto con¬ 
fidence and trust. 

By BO doing he could help restore confi¬ 
dence in the integrity of hto administration. 
Be could set an example of oOeial morality 
for every other department of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

He could strike an effective blow at oegan- 
laed crime and cecketeering by directing ttae 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to demand tha 
same accurate and detailed Inoome-tax re¬ 
turns from racketeers as am now required 
fimn decent people. 

Why should a racketeer be allowed to file a 
return listing ’‘mtoeellaneous income” wliile 
the ordinary cltiaen must show the nature 
of hto business and reveal all the sources of 
hto Income? 

It has been charged that the Government 
has been defrauded of millions of dollars by 
loose handling of income-tax returns from 
gamblers and other underworld characters. 

The President has complete power to put 
an end to such practices. He can order the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to carry on re¬ 
lentless war against these chiselers and tax 
dodgers. 

'j.he next question Is concerned with what 
Congress can do. 

It must be remembered that Congress has 
no power to legislate In local or State gam¬ 
bling. It has jurisdiction only over rackets 
operating across State lines. 

In the last aesslon Congress passed a law 
forbidding the Interstate shipment of slot 
machines and other gambling devices, except 
Into States where their use has been legal¬ 
ized. 

Federal legislation should also make It a 
criminal offense to place or accept bets and 
transmit information across State lines to be 
used In gambling establishments. 

Such legislation must be carefully drawn 
so as not to Inqialr the fundamental right 
of the freedom of the press in the legitimate 
use of sports Information for the benefit of 
newspaper readers. 

OtmgresB should give thought to the estab- 
Itohment of crime investigation oommiesioa 
to advise on further legislation needed to 
wipe out the aetivltles of interstate crime 
syndicates. 

We turn now to what State and local gov- 
emmente can do. Here we reach the founda¬ 
tion <m which we must build good, decent 
govern m ent. 

X cannot ex pns B m clearty or as forcefully 
the tmportanoe of State mad local tow en¬ 
forcement ae was done by J. Bdgar Hoover. 
Director of the Ml when he appeared before 
tka Bsfhover committee. 

Here to what ke aaM, and X quote; 

*Tr the lawa asatnst gambilog wene earn- 
eatly vliOKOusly enforoed, orgamxBd gambUoff 


could be riimlnated wlttain 48 hours in any 
community in the land. * * « 

“The local gambUng exar stands at the 
very center of gambUng In this country. 

“He is ttae man wtao controls ttac so-called 
mobs, pays for or arranges for police protec¬ 
tion and to the directing energy of the entire 
mob. of criminality which protects such ac¬ 
tivities In the local community.” 

Mr. Hoover continued: 

”Vnttliont question, ttaeae local czars have 
common purposes and working tools, and 
may well have coBtaets with national figures 
In gamMlng. * • • 

“But t hes e same national figures are them¬ 
selves dependent. In their operations, upon 
local gambling caars. ^ , 

**If you would strike at tke national rami¬ 
fications of gambling, the only effective way 
I know to do the Job permanently to to blast 
the fouiKtotton out fkom under them.” 

Mr. Hoover etated. and I agree with him 
whole-heartedly, Uiat the law-enforcement 
officers of our Nation, for the most part, am 
honest and are anxious to do a good Joh. 
“RegaivIleBB of their personal honesty, how¬ 
ever,” Mr. Boover said, “they exe frequently 
powerless to act. If they ere dominated by 
ttae criminal-alined politician, ruthless rack¬ 
ets and vice era Inevitable.” 

Ftom my own experience In State govern¬ 
ment I am convinced that the m ost s uccese- 
ful battle against vice and racketeering must 
be fou^t at the local level. 

Now, let UB turn our attention to ttae 
fourth and most important phase—wtaat eau 
you. the general puMle, do? 

I think It Is generalty understood that tow 
enforoement in any community can only be 
as effective as the cltiaens demand. 

The crime Inveetlgatlons will have served 
no useful purpoee whatever If we say, "Whafs 
the use? We will always have conruption. 
We will always have recketeerlng.” 

In many cities definite steps have been 
launebed for a more vigorous fight against 
organized crime. 

But permanent results can be gained only 
by a new awakening of civic responslbiUty. 

We can only hope that the citizens gen¬ 
erally will be aroused to look upon partici¬ 
pation In poUtIcal affairs as a duty which 
must not be evaded or ignored. 

If that condition to achieved, we can re¬ 
store political management of both parties 
to the people. 

It wlU serve notice that only men of ebar- 
acter and Integrity can be elected to public 
office. It wlU attract men of that caliber to 
present themselves as es m lidat e s. 

We can drive out of power every polltictoa 
wtao looks upon public ottoe se a source of 
private profit. 

We can amsoh, wherever it exists, the un¬ 
holy aUiance between the crooked polltictoa 
and ttae sUmy underworld racketeer. 

These things can be done not by passing 
new tows, not by grand-jury action, not by 
tbe courts, but by ttae irresistible force of 
public opinion, tranelated Into political ac¬ 
tion at ballot box. 

And when I apeak at poUtical action I am 
not fdeading the cause of any particular 
party. 

I have in mttrwi the kind of polltioa in 
which every good citizen haa an active pert; 
that produces good government and pro¬ 
motes the welfare of ell the people. 

The billot to the greatest weapon In de- 
fonse of right, honor, and deeency. 

There are enough clean, deoeat, God-ieeiv 
ing people in the United Etoates to destroy 
the evil influences that have brougbt us to a 
condition of moral depression. 

But tbe citizen, wtao faUs to vote InvliM 
corruption by his indifference and nsgleet. 

TIilB to Bd MAflxnr, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your 
attention. 
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Federal Aid for Public School Teachers’ 
Salaries 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26). 1951 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on 
February 28. 1951, I introduced a bill, 
which is Senate bill 990, which would 
result in the extension of Federal aid 
to assist in raising public school teach¬ 
ers* salaries. I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a statement explaining 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statemint Bt Senator James E. Mttrrat, or 

Montana, Relating to S. 090. a Bill To 

PiiovioE Federal Aid for Pubuc School 

teachers' Salaries 

Mr. President, on February 28. 1951, I in¬ 
troduced a bill which would give Federal aid 
to help raise public-school teachers' salaries. 

For over 30 years, Congress has been con¬ 
sidering general Federal-ald-to>educatlon 
bUls. I. myself, have sponsored several com¬ 
prehensive Federal aid bills, but no compre¬ 
hensive Federal-aid-to-education program 
has passed Congress: not mine or anyone 
else’s. Yet. the need for Federal aid to edu¬ 
cation continues to demand the Nation’s at¬ 
tention. 

There are many fields in which Federal aid 
is needed, but 1 am convinced that there are 
five fields in which the need is most pressing. 
These fields are: 

1. Aid for public school teachers' salaries. 

2. Aid for public school construction. 

3. Aid to provide funds for scholarships 
and loans for worthy, needy students. 

4. Aid to help eradicate adult illiteracy in 
United States. 

5. Aid to provide essential services for all 
children in America to protect and promote 
their health and welfare. 

While many Federal-aid bills, which have 
been before Congress, were of such general 
nature that any or all of these needs could 
have been met through these bills, only a few 
of the bills thus far introduced have specifi¬ 
cally provided that each and all of these 
needs must be met, and have provided a 
special means through which to meet them. 
It is essential that each need to be met be 
expressly provided in the bill, lest any State 
decide to use all of the funds granted for one 
of these purposes, or for general maintenance. 
Actually, the bill which the Senate passed 
last year, did not assure a single teacher in 
the United States 1-cent increase in his 
or her pay. It did not assure a single 
service to any child in the United States. 

Now I voted for the bill because it was the 
only Federal aid bill which I had a chance 
to vote on, and I hoped the House would 
write more specific provisions Into It. Let 
me emphasize that the need for specific au¬ 
thorization for specific purposes must be set 
forth in the bill, or else the full sum may 
be used for any one purpose stated. I base 
this statement on the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court In a case arising in 
Washington State. 

The case of Xing County, Washington v. 
Seattle School Board District (263 U. S. 361), 
establishes the need for specific legislacive 
allotment for each specific purpose for whicn 


funds are desired. This ease grew from a 
special Federal appropriation board, to the 
State of Washington, “for education, roads, 
and bridges.** All three purposes were named 
in the bill, and at first, all three purposes 
were equally served from the Federal funds. 
However, soon thereafter, the practice was 
started of cutting down on the sum allowed 
for education, and later for bridges. Finally, 
not one cent of the money allocated in the 
total fund was given for education. The 
board of education decided to take the case 
to court, and carried the case to the United 
States Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
ruled that if the State uses all of the funds 
for any one authorized item, it does not 
have to use any of the sum for the other 
two authorized purposes. By similar rea¬ 
soning, it follows that if the bill authorizes 
funds for school maintenance and teachers* 
salaries, that the State may use all of the 
sum for school maintenance so as not to 
increase the State’s appropriation for main¬ 
tenance and deny the teachers 1 cent of 
increase. 

It is not the intent, I believe, of the Mem¬ 
bers of the United States Senate, to support 
Federal aid for education to make it possible 
for any State to deny to the public-school 
teachers of any State, any Increase in their 
salaries through a Federal aid bill. Yet. the 
only way to assure to the teachers that they 
will receive an Increase in pay througn a 
Federal aid appropriation, is to have the law 
expressly require such payments. This re¬ 
quirement is the basis of my bill. 

Yet, judging from the action of our Con¬ 
gress, I now realize that while some Mem¬ 
bers may accept a general bill with specific 
purposes for the use of authorized funds 
precisely set forth, and many others would 
take a chance on letting the several States 
each allocate the funds as may be desired, 
that more and more Members are eager to 
have a chance to vote on each provision for 
which Federal aid is needed in a separate 
bill. 

There is a growing feeling that each pro¬ 
vision should be voted up or down on its 
own merits. I have, therefore. Introduced 
the bill which appears to me to provide aid 
where it is sorely needed, to raise the sal¬ 
aries of public-school teachers. I can not 
see how the principle in such a bill can be 
controversial. 

I had, in this bill, introduced another 
basic principle in relation to the distribu¬ 
tion of funds. 

I believe the funds given to each State 
should not only recognize the relative need 
of the State among the several States, but 
we should also serve as a means of help and 
requiring a State to more nearly equalize 
salaries within the States. 

In some of our richest States today, teach¬ 
ers are paid less than $150; some even less 
than $100 a month. I am most concerned 
with helping raise the salaries of the lowest 
paid classroom teacher. Thus, the bill I am 
now Introducing, will provide aid for just 
this group. As for the other four needs 
which I have mentioned, and I feel must 
be met, I believe they will be taken care of. 
I am happy to note that the emergency 
housing program bill provides aid for com¬ 
munity facilities, including public-school 
construction. 

Next/1 note with pleasure that there are 
a number of bills in. already, to help pro¬ 
vide aid for loans and scholarships for 
worthy, needy, American students. I think 
that even the American Medical Association 
will not, at this time, try again to stop leg¬ 
islation to help provide training for more 
doctors. Our Nation la keenly sensitive now, 
for utilizing and training our natural re- 
Bouroee—human resources, I mean. 

I shall, myself, later sponsor a separate 
bill, providing Federal aid for services, to 


protect and promote the health and welfare 
of every child in our America. Please note 
that I favor such aid for every child in our 
America, and not only for every American 
child, for today every child is sacred becatise 
he is a child, regardless of his race or creed, 
nationality or status, and every child in our 
America is today a great and magnificent 
responsibility of every American citizen. 

The last of my five needs. I presume, will 
again be covered in a bill which I expect 
my good friend the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia, Senator Kilgore, will 
sponsor. He has, for several years, spear¬ 
headed the fight to wipe out adult illiteracy. 
I shall help him in every way I can in that 
fight, but today I plead for American public- 
school teachers and the children whom they 
teach. I hope that we may soon have hear¬ 
ing on this bill. 


Development of Public Opinion on Inter¬ 
national and Domettic Question! 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

OP NEW VORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of a 
letter I have received from Mr. Fred¬ 
erick C. McKes, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on National Affairs. I feel that 
the information contained in this letter 
is of such value and importance that it 
should be brought to the attention of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Committee on National Appairs, 

New York. N. Y., April 6. 1951. 

Dear Senator Ives; The Committee on 
National AfTairs seeks the development and 
the mobilization of an informed public 
opinion on International and domestic ques¬ 
tions important to the v'elfare of the United 
States. 

Its officers, directors, and membership rep¬ 
resent a wide variety of political views, and 
it takes no public position upon any major 
issue without the consent of its executive 
committee. 

The committee is dedicated to the main¬ 
tenance of the civil liberties guaranteed un¬ 
der the Constitution, and to International 
political, military, and economic cooperation 
among freedom-loving peoples. It has vig¬ 
orously supported the United Nations, the 
European recovery program, the Atlantic 
Pact, the military-assistance program, and 
the exposure of the dangers of Communist 
Infiltration in this country and Communist 
aggression abroad. 

In implementing its educational work the 
committee supports candidates for national 
office whenever a political campaign involves 
issues which the committee considers impor¬ 
tant to the national welfare. Among such 
candidates whom the committee has at one 
time or another supported are a number of 
Members of the present Congress of both 
major parties. 

The committee believes that it Is eminent¬ 
ly proper that the citizen! of all States 
should help to bring home to the voters in 
individual States the salient facts concern- 
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■Izig tb« tlewi And voting records of tbelr 
.oandkUtM for Federal office, since obviously 
the welfare of every American citizen from 
Maine to Oaltfomia is affected by the caliber 
of the Members of Congress elected in each 
State, Ihe vote of a Senator from Maine or a 
Jtepresentative from California touehee the 
life of the citizen of New York axul Florida. 
Illinois,, and Texas as much as it does that of 
the citizen of the State or district he repre* 
sente. Furthermore, the salaries of Mem¬ 
bers of Congress are paid by the Federal 
Government from the taxes levied upon all 
the people, not by the individual States, 
The cmnmlttee looks forward to devoting 
ever more vigorous and effective efforts to 
its objectives, believing that the organized 
activities of patriotic Americans to develop 
and mobilize public opinion represents a 
natural and deslraUe function in any pro¬ 
gressive democracy. 

Sincerely yours, 

FaxmonoK C. McKez. 


Letter of Condolence to FtmSy of Sam 
Dnrrance From Hon. Clande Pepper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES L MURRAY 

or MOMTANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNl'lED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. X ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Rkcomd, a copy of a 
letter written by Hon. Claude Pepper, 
former United States Senator from Flor¬ 
ida, to the family of a recently deceased 
rural minister who had spent a lifetime 
preaching and administering to the 
needs of humble people. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcomd, 
as follows: 

Tallabassis, Fla., March 27, i95f. 
Mrs. Sam Duxbamcz Aim Famzlt, 

Zolfo Springs, Fla, 

DXAX Mas. DTTRKAircx AMD Famzlt: Z was in 
Washington when Sam passed away and 
didn’t know of it untU Ches Just got word to 
me. I wish I could have been In Florida so 
1 could have personally attended his funeral 
and Joined the other thousands there to pay 
tribute to your dear husband and father, my 
unfailing friend, this great man for Qod and 
good. Sam. 

Ches was here yesterday and was telling me 
about the truckloads of flowers, as well as 
the thousands of friends at his funeral. It 
was a deserved reward, for Sam has spent 
a dUigent lifetime serving and helping other 
people, as you so well know. It la encourag¬ 
ing to believe that a man who spent a life¬ 
time doing good, attending the sick and the 
imprisoned, helping the needy, comforting 
the sorrowing, and inspiring the discouraged, 
who sacriflced nearly all material poasesslona 
to his high ministi^. should have come to 
old age with enough material possessions to 
give comfort and security to him and his fam¬ 
ily and to have been so wonderfully and 
widely loved and honored as he was. Bo 
Sam’s life was fittingly rewarded and he had 
the kind of a monument he most cherished. 

A great emptiness has come into the world 
tor me in losing Sam. I thought he was one 
of the finest men I ever knew. He was one of 
the most eloquent men I ever heard. My 
memory will never dim of the speeches I 
heard him make in the camp and in the 


company of good friends when we were all 
hap^y together. Sam vms the people’s min¬ 
ister and friend. The poor ware his charge 
and his flock. Like the Christ he went about 
teaching and doing good. It was for them 
Jbe cared and it was they who poured out 
their hearts in affection and gratitude to 
him. 

I told Ches yesterday that I regretted that 
somehow I had failed to get an autographed 
photograph of Sam. Ches said he would get 
a photograph if he could. 

Mrs. Pepper and I want you to know that 
we share your sorrow at Sam's passing: that 
we Join the host who honored him, and we 
will ever be among the multitude to revere 
and to love him. 

If I can ever be of any service to you. or to 
any member of the family, it wUl be a priv¬ 
ilege to have you call upon me. 

'Warmest regards, and 

Always sincerely yours, 

CLAUDE Pzppza. 


Discovery of OH m North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

or MOSTR DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LANOER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ’‘Welcome. Podner!” published 
In the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of April 
9, 1951. This editorial deals with the 
discovery of oil in North Dakota. I par¬ 
ticularly invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that it contains a very pleas¬ 
ing reference to myself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Welcome "Podmez” 

Oklahoma welcomes North Dakota, Its 
twenty-sixth partner, Into the oil-producing 
fraternity and ponders the change the com¬ 
pletion of a thousand more successful wells 
would make In the Bloux State. 

We hope the wells will come In flowing 
black gold. It Is too early to tell, of course. 
Amerada'B discovery last Thursday In the 
Wllllston Basin of northwestern North Da¬ 
kota la full of significance, but It must be 
admitted that so far It isn’t as commercially 
important as the stock traders make It. A 
well producing 850 barrels of 53-gravlty oil 
a day from 11.660 feet Is hardly a gusher, 
even when tt Is accompanied by steady gas 
pressure. 

The algnifioaace lies In the fact that tho 
well seems to have been completed In a new 
horizon, one which has hitherto been found 
to be unproductive. The structure is said 
to take In considerable area In North Dakota, 
Montana, and the inuvlnee of Manitoba, in 
Canada, and It will now be tested through¬ 
out, so In thousands of ranch, farm, and vil¬ 
lage homes today they are singing the petro¬ 
leum hymn that begins "Praise Ood from 
whom oil blessings flow." 

There is more prosperity per pint In petro¬ 
leum than in any other of Mother Nature’s 
precious possessions. There la prosperity 
even In the search for petroleum though 
not a pint la found. The free-spending ex¬ 
ploration and drilling crews give the locales 
they visit something to talk about for years 
afterword. 


A1995 

North Dakota can use a little more proo- 
perlty. and the United States needs another 
great oil field, for we are dependent now on 
imports to avoid rationing of gasoline. 
Wheat has always been the mainstay of the 
State’s economy. It is first In the Nation 
In the spring and durum varieties. But 
wheat has its ups and down, and there have 
been times when North Dakotans suffered 
from crop fallmres or low prices or both and 
gave vent to their disappoinment In dis¬ 
concerting ways. The Nonpartisan League 
of the period 1910-20 was one outgrowth of 
such a disappointment. It socialized seg¬ 
ments of private competitive business there 
and spread into Minnesota, where It also 
succeeded in putting a governor In office. It 
threatened for a time to set the prairies of 
the Midwest on lire politically as far south 
as Oklahoma. 

It has since almost disappeared as a sepa¬ 
rate poUtlcal force, though such colorful 
remnants remain before the public as United 
States Senator Bill Langer, of North Dakota, 
who defies classlfloatlon as anything but a 
flame-spurting economic rebel on the na¬ 
tional scene. Some of the changes the 
league instituted in the name of reform re¬ 
main woven in the fabric of the State, such 
as the powerful cooperatives. Others have 
been discarded alter trials. But every device 
known to the rebellious farmer to snatch 
him from the wringer 11 clrcunutances 
should titillate him remain ready for use. 
It will be exciting to be in the oil business 
in North Dakota, where such divergent phi¬ 
losophies as the State and the industry have 
are bound to clash. The oil way will finally 
prevail. There is nothing so soothing of pas¬ 
sion as a monthly production or royalty 
check. 

The rugged honesty of the North Dakotans 
will make a hit with the oilmen. There 
Is no doubt about the ruggedness of the 
old-timers there. One has to be of good 
material to wear through the winters on 
the vast, unprotected rolling plain that is 
the eastern part of the State. One has to 
be downright tough to make a living ranch¬ 
ing In the Badlands In the western part, or 
to put up with the vagaries of the big Mis¬ 
souri River, which flows across the State 
from upper Montana toward its rendezvous 
With the Mississippi, and the smaller but 
equally flood-famous Bed River, which parts 
North Dakota from Minnesota. 

Honesty comes natural in rugged people 
who know and respect each other. And 
plenty of North Dakotans know nearly every¬ 
one of importance in their State. Aftw 
all. there ore only 616,000 of them, or were 
before the oil boom hit last week. Be¬ 
sides, If they have a traditional leader in 
North Dakota, it Is Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose ghost gallops around Medora, one 
of the Badland towns. The great Roosevelt 
lived there once as a rancher and a park 
nearby Is a memorial to him. Another park 
marks the starting point of Qen. George 
Chister’s Ill-fated exp^ltlon against Sitting 
Bull and his Sioux warrlers. Still a third 
park In the Turtle Mountains on the Inter¬ 
national boundary celebrates the continu¬ 
ous peace between the United States and 
Canada. 

North Dakota is apt to give the petro- 
leum industry a new slogan. It may break 
out any day with the claim to being the oil 
center of the continent. There will be a 
certain Justification for It. Oil does seem 
to be everywhere If only one will search 
long and deeply enough for it. And North 
Dakota is the geographic center of North 
America. The exact spot is In Pierce Coun¬ 
ty, about SO miles west of Devils Lake. 

Tulsa, the oU capital of the world, won’t 
mind the competitive slogan. The discov¬ 
ery in North Dakota has also widened our 
Importance In the industry. Most of the 
companies with great acreage under lease 
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there are directed from here. But even if 
they were not we would still wish North 
Dakotans a new oil well every day In the 
year and extra ones on holidays. Our word 
to them Is: It's great to live In a State of 
fine people, good wheat, broad-backed cat¬ 
tle—and oil. 


Can Security Be Socialiied? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Mondayt March 26), 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent ii have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Can Securil^y Be Socialized?’* 
written by Asa V. Call, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
published in the Journal of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters. 

I think the article presents an issue 
with which we are to be faced very 
shortly. I have been receiving letters 
from mothers and fathers who now have 
to make social-security returns. They 
must sign applications if there is a maid 
working in the house. I have also re¬ 
ceived letters from farmers who have 
helpers. When we think of the thou¬ 
sands of persons whom the Government 
Is going to reemploy, I believe that this 
article will throw light on the question 
whether security can be socialized. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Can Secttritt Be Socialized? 

Less than 20 years ago few Americans fa¬ 
vored any part of the program now called 
social security—^known then as the dole. 

Today, however, and despite the Increased 
need of economy In a nation committed to 
a vast defense program, all too few appear 
reedy to challenge the concept of socialized 
security and Its staggering costs. Anyone 
who dares do so Is likely to be confronted 
with, "But we cannot let people starve." 
This supposedly conclusive response Is made 
with the implication that It Is monstrous 
to think of leaving to volimtary effort the 
care of the Indigent. 

In fact, however, compulsion—govern¬ 
ment or private—is the surest way to bring 
about mass hunger and starvation. And 
the surest way to abolish hunger and fam¬ 
ine Is to establish freedom. Including free¬ 
dom to own and bestow goods obtained by 
production, trade, and thrift. 

How can this restrictive pattern of life 
be changed? Only by individuals willing to 
risk persecution to keep what they produce 
and earn, using It for themselves or dispos¬ 
ing of It as they see fit, without regard to 
coUectivlstic notions. Americans can help by 
maintaining their own freedom, so that they 
may show what a free, individualistic people 
can do. They can help by opposing those 
who would squander our Nation’s wealth In 
collectlvlstlc programs, which have Impover¬ 
ished and degraded men since history began. 

Only free persons develop the high pro¬ 
ductivity, Income, and wealth necessary 
for generous aid. That Is because freedom 
means opportunity, which permits develop¬ 
ment of Initiative and enterprise. It also 


means Individual responsibility, resulting In 
foresight, thrift, and Industry. Moreover, 
since production and accumulation oit 
wealth are easier as individuals specialize 
and exchange services, free peoples also de¬ 
velop the attitudes necessary for coopera¬ 
tion; consideration for others, dependability 
and honesty, open-mindedness, and the 
types of personality that engender good will 
and mutual esteem. These attitudes all 
make for Increased output, which In turn 
increases capacity for mutual aid. Both the 
increase In prosperity and the cooperative 
attitudes make it easier for persons of lim¬ 
ited talents to make a living. 

Free persons progress In ability to produce. 
In recognition of self-responsibility, and In 
sensitivity to the wants and Interests of their 
fellows. They attack the problem of hunger 
and want by Increasing production and by 
developing the attitudes and institutions of 
self-help and mutual aid. 

Forced charity is not charity at all: It Is 
expropriation. Forced saving Is not thrift, 
and forced cooperation Is not cooperation. 
All are forms of slavery. Neither expropri¬ 
ation nor enslavement encourages enter¬ 
prise, teaches responsibility, or develops 
philanthropy. 

As the incentive to self-help is belittled 
and exploited, a sense of frustration and 
futility seizes upon both indigent and pro¬ 
ducers. They become easy prey for fakers 
of every sort—apolitical, economic, medical, 
and intellectual—^who offer utopian schemes 
for getting something for nothing, or who 
peddle miraculous cures and wondrous new 
revelations. 

Only gradually does it become clear that 
compulsion is a degenerating Influence; that 
although It can seize and restrict It cannot 
Invent. Inspire, or efficiently manage. 

Freedom means exposure to competition. 
In a free market, producers compete to offer 
more and better goods and services to every¬ 
one. This competition makes it necessary 
for producers constantly to Improve their 
methods in order to survive In business. 

Good societies develop only as individuals 
gain freedom and learn to bear responsibil¬ 
ity. Over the ages. Increasing numbers of 
persons have realized this. They have rec¬ 
ognized that only In freedom can they attain 
their full stature as human beings. In¬ 
creasingly they see that only In freedom can 
they And Increasing satisfaction for their 
desires and needs. 

We must steadfastly keep alive the ideal of 
Individual freedom and the means for achiev¬ 
ing earned security, for In sober truth, there 
Is no other kind. 


Oppoied to Winstead Segregation 
Provision of Service Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES A WOLVERTON 

' OF NEW JEESET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to the Winstead provision in 
the pending bill. It provides for a sys¬ 
tem of segregation in our Armed Forces. 
This, in my opinion, would be un-Ameri¬ 
can in principle. We call men into the 
service of our country regardless of race, 
color, or creed. Patriotism is not and 
cannot be based upon the color of the 
skin of the soldier. Colored troops have 
shown in every war this Nation has been 


engaged in that they fight with honor 
and rare courage. Furthermore, we 
should not discredit our Nation in its 
fight for freedom of all peoples by any 
indication that we make distinctions on 
the basis of color in our Armed Forctei. 
The result of such a course could seri¬ 
ously and detrimentally affect not only 
unity within our own borders but like¬ 
wise diminish our influence among the 
peoples of the world. Therefore, I sup¬ 
port the Price-Powell amendment to 
strike the Winstead provision from the 
bill. 


Public-OpinioD Polls 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
which came to me from a friend of mine 
in Nebraska. It has to do with public- 
opinion polls on some of the very im¬ 
portant questions such as troops to Eu¬ 
rope and the Korean situation, now 
being discussed by many Members of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Radio station WJAG, Norfolk, Nebr., com¬ 
pleted a public opinion survey April 8. 1951. 
The survey consisted of three questions, 
originally broached on the station’s noon 
forum program. The Voice of the People. 
Interest was entirely spontaneous. No 
prizes were offered. Questions were re¬ 
peated once each day. 

The duration of the survey was 3 weeks. 
Opinions were received through mall, per¬ 
sonal Interviews, and telephone Interviews. 
The total responses totaled 756. Of this 
number. 460 were by letter, 200 by personal 
interview, and the remainder by telephone 
Interview. 

The tabulated results of the opinion sur¬ 
vey were as follows: 

Question No. 1: Shall we withdraw our 
troops from Korea and leave that country 
to the Communists? Yes, 46.6 percent; no, 
48.4 percent; qualified, 5 percent. 

(The popular qualification, stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel.) 

Question No. 2: Should the President or 
Congress have the authority to send United 
States troops overseas?—Congress, 69.9 per¬ 
cent; President. 5.9 percent: President and 
Congress, 15.4 percent: undecided, 8.8 
percent. 

Question No. 3: Should the United States 
send additional troops to Europe under Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower’s command? Yes, 39.5 per¬ 
cent: no, 52.6 percent; qualified, 7.9 percent. 

(The popular qualification. United States 
supply troops In fair proportion with Euro¬ 
pean countries.) 

Radio station WJAG has drawn these con¬ 
clusions after completion of the tabulation 
of the opinion survey: 

First. Persons submitting opinions by 
letter were more extreme; that, is, more con¬ 
servative or r^lcal. 

Second. Persons submitting opinions 'by 
personal or telephone Interviews were by far 
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tha more aggressive. These persons tended 
to favor remaining In Korea and also send¬ 
ing more troops to Sorope. A majority 
personally Interviewed bemoaned General 
MaoArtbur's present position; most of them 
feeling he and his troops were not receiv¬ 
ing proper support. 

Third. That a definite state of confusion 
exists within the public minds pertaining to 
United States foreign policy, but that the 
trend is definitely established for more deci¬ 
sions to be made by Ck}ngreas. Those advo¬ 
cating withdrawal of troops from Korea fre¬ 
quently asked “Why are we there?" Others 
suggested withdrawal unless we fight more 
aggressively. 

Fourth. Those interviewed complained the 
public was not being properly informed. 
Many expressed doubt that Congress was 
being taken into confidence on foreign 
issues. 

A separate breakdown of the stirvey by 
sex showed no substantial change in the 
above percentages. Women displayed only 
a slight tendency to avoid conflict by re¬ 
turning our troops or keeping them at home. 


The Defense Housing Bill 


EXTENSION Ol" REMARKS 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

or ABKAKSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. PULBRIGHT. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial relating to the defense housing bill 
recently passed by the Senate, which 
appeared in today’s edition of the Wil« 
mington Morning News, of Wilmington. 
Del 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Detinsb Housznc Bill 

In ordinary circumstances it would be safe 
to prophesy favorable House action for the 
defense housing bill that has Just passed the 
Senate. Any measure the Senate can debate 
in a mere 2 days, and then approve without 
dissent, ought to commend itself to the 
“other body." 

Besides, this one appears to be a big im¬ 
provement on slmUar bills passed in pre¬ 
vious emergencies. It is more modest than 
the administration draft—the $1,500,000,000 
it would make available in Qovemment- 
Insured mortgages to stimulate private con¬ 
struction of rental housing in defense areas 
Is only half the amount sought. But that 
may not be a draw-back as far as the House 
Is concerned, and in the bill there are many 
provisions of solid merit. 

The bill provides, for example, that no 
buUder could get an insured loan in an 
amount greater than the actual cost of the 
housing involved. U that seems like an un¬ 
necessary safeguard, the appearance is de¬ 
ceptive. During the debate Senator May- 
bank declared that in World War n build¬ 
ers had got loans as high as ISO percent- 
even 160 percent, according to Senator 
liONU—of the cost of the housing they were 
putting up. Senator Douclas said some had 
put up ho money at all and some had made 
money on the mortgage. 

Other language would limit application of 
the law to those parts of the country the 


President designated as “critical defense 
housing areas." In eases where private con¬ 
tractors did not bid on a project within 00 
days the Federal Oovemment would be au¬ 
thorised to imdertake it—up to a 
amount of $60,000,000. 

The need for legislation of this kind is 
obvious. As Senator Fxxab has pointed out. 
something must be done when a tank plant 
threatens to double the population of a town 
like Newark in a matter of months. But it 
is not so obvious that the House, in its pres¬ 
ent negative mood, will see it that way. 


Pacifist Stand by a Qaaker» and Threat 
of Loss of CitiMnsbip by Disabled 
Soldier 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

cr 

HON. WILLIAM UNGER 

or NORTM DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. LARGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Two Cases Strike Sour Note, 
by Dorothy Thompson, which appeared 
in the Washington Star on Tuesday of 
this week. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Two Casks Stkikk Sous Notb: Quaker Gets 

10-Year Term for Pacifist Stand—D is- 

ABI4CD SOUDXER MAT LOSE ClTZZENBMIP 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

Some months ago Robert Mitchener, an 
18-year-old Kansas student, a Quaker of 
Quaker missionary parents, refused on re¬ 
ligious grounds to register for the draft, 
was arrested, pleaded guilty, and was sen¬ 
tenced to a short term in prison. 

On his release, he received a question¬ 
naire and orders to report. He again ad¬ 
vised the authorities of his conscientious 
objections. He was rearrested. charged with 
faUlng to fill out a questionnaire, to report 
for a physical examination, and to report 
for Induction, tried, and sentenced to 10 
years in prison. 

The Constitution protects freedom of re¬ 
ligion. The Society of Friends stands 
against participation in war. although it 
leaves individual decisions to its members. 

Robert Mitchener believes war is incom¬ 
patible with the teachings of Christ, and 
registry for the draft an act of participa¬ 
tion in preparation for war. His mind is 
clear. But what of the mind of Judge Hill, 
who sentenced him? 

Can the armed services thereby compel 
Mitchener to become a soldier? On the con¬ 
trary, as a felon, the Army could not ac¬ 
cept him. 

Will the example deter others? Hardly. 
There is nothing more stubborn than a man 
fanatloaUy holding a faith. The British 
could not compel Gandhi and every time he 
was Imprisoned, his following increased. 

Will 10 years in prison make Mitchener 
a better citizen? 

I have never believed that conscientious 
objectors should be exempted from national 
servioe. But there are many services which 
a conscientious objector can perform. 

The judge who sentenced him was a prose¬ 
cutor of Japanese war criminals. He then 


sentenced men for preparing for aggressive 
war. Young Mitchener, by the same Judge 
was sentenced for refusing to have anything 
to do with war. 

American authorities caused it to be writ¬ 
ten into the Japanese Constitution that 
Japan should never have an army. So a 
Japanese subject to an American com¬ 
mander, who tried to organize a soldiery, 
would be acting feloniously. 

No wonder the human mind is confused. 

Thirty-four-year-old Cyril Claude Ander¬ 
sen was not a conscientious objector. He 
believed Nazi Germany and Japan should be 
stopped. He entered the American Army, 
became a major, and in 1847 was retired, so 
badly injured as to be rated a 100 percent 
disability case. 

Mr. Andersen’s father, a native of Den¬ 
mark. had been naturalized In 1922. He had 
temporarily left his family in England. An¬ 
ticipating their arrival he erroneously regis¬ 
tered them as residents at his own Brooklyn 
address. 

Last fall Mr. Andersen was informed that 
the certificate issued his mother and her 
children by the American consul at New¬ 
castle in England on the ground of his 
father’s error was not an immigration visa. 
Therefore he is liable to deportation. 

But the law requires an American officer 
to be a citizen. If his citizenship claim was 
illegal, he was an illegal officer, and is an 
illegal cripple. 

’The law may be able to do something about 
the first two, but what medical science failed 
to accomplish the law cannot. 

By admitting that he wr.s never a citizen 
and applying now for naturalization, Mr. 
Andersen would Jeopardize his status as a 
retired officer. He would also have to “for> 
swear allegiance to a foreign government," 
which, with his broken body bung with 
decorations for heroic service, seems to him 
a cosmic Joke. 

In the current “struggle for the minds of 
men." \t^hich revolves around the relation 
of the individual to the state, these cases 
strike a sour note. 


Proposed Deferment of College Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday. April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record a 
short but timely editorial from the Den¬ 
ver Monitor of April 6, 1951. This edi¬ 
torial pulls the rug from imder those who 
would classify some young Americans as 
second-class citizens. Military service in 
time of war has ever been an honored 
and glorified service in the United States, 
and worthy of all citizens. Let us keep 
it that way. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A New Caste System? 

President Truman’s action providing for 
deferment of college students from the draft 
on the basis of scholarship and aptitude 
tests looks like the beginning of a new caste 
system. Membership in this “elite" group 
will apparently be limited to studeats with 
above average grades. 
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The scholarship deferment plan is basi¬ 
cally undemocratic—^thla Nation was found¬ 
ed on the premise that all shall have equal 
opportunities. Moreover, the plan Is Im¬ 
practical since It assumes that by academic 
hocus pocus all the “brainy” young men 
can be separated from the “dummies.” 
Albert Einstein, unquestionably one of the 
world’s greatest geniuses, was regarded as 
slow and unpromising by his teachers who. 
If they had been asked for an opinion of 
young Einstein’s mental ability, would un¬ 
doubtedly have classified him as mediocre. 

And, finally, the plan Is unfair because 
on the one hand It places the stigma of 
mediocrity upon thousands of young men 
and tells them In effect that they’re can¬ 
non fodder material, and on the other hand. 
It coddles a small group of untouchables as 
being mentally superior and therefore too 
good to fight. 


Geoeral MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or cALXrORinA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, two of the 
Nation’s outstanding columnists com¬ 
mented this morning on the MacArthur 
dismissal. I should like to include their 
articles in our Record along with an edi¬ 
torial entitled “On the Record” which 
appeared in the Washington Post today. 
The articles follow: 

Today and Tomorrow 
(By Walter Llppmann) 

THE PRBSmEm' AND THE GENERAL 

When Taft was President and Stlmson was 
his Secretary of War and Oen. Leonard Wood 
was Chief of Staff there was a very able officer 
with powerful supporters In Congress who 
disagreed sharply and profoundly with the 
basic military policy of the United States. 
That was some 40 years ago. MaJ. Oen. Fred 
C. Ainsworth, the Adjutant General, was op¬ 
posed to what was then a new development 
In the American Army, namely, the General 
Staff which In matters of policy was under 
the President but over all commanders and 
bureau chiefs. 

The purpose of the General Staff, as Stlm- 
son and Bundy describe It In their book. On 
Active Service, was to “meet three require¬ 
ments: Civilian control In the executive 
branch, sound general planning and con¬ 
stant cross-fertilization between the line of 
the Army and Its high command In Wash¬ 
ington.” 

But though General Wood was Chief of 
Staff, the most powerful officer In the War 
Department was General Ainsworth who had 
more friends In Congress than did General 
Wood. A conflict ensued over many matters. 
The basic Issue In all of them was whether 
the Chief of Staff—^who Is called that because 
he Is the agent, via the clvUlan Secretary 
of the President—was superior to all other 
officers of the Army. General Ainsworth re¬ 
sisted this Idea and though Secretary Stlm¬ 
son had “once before been forced to warn 
Ainsworth against insubordination.” It was 
not long before Ainsworth again took Issue 
with the Chief of Staff “in a memorandum 
so grossly insubordinate that as soon as he 


read It, Stlmson realized that the time for 
drastic action had come.” 

Stlmson consulted President Taft and Sen¬ 
ator Ellhu Root who. as Secretary of War. 
had created the General Staff. They agreed 
with Stlmson that discipline had to be re¬ 
stored and Taft said to him: “Stlmson, it 
has fallen to you to do a dirty Job which 
your predecessors ought to have done before 
you.” 

Ainsworth was relieved. Twenty-five years 
later after he had again been Secretary of 
War. Stlmson wrote that “since the relief of 
Ainsworth no Important challenge has been 
given to the final authority of the Chief of 
Staff, under the Secretary and the President. 
Even the great Pershing, field commander of 
the entire fighting Army In 1918, learned that 
in the making of long-range decisions he 
was subordinate to the Chief of Staff In 
Washington.” 

It has fallen to President Truman and to 
his Secretary of Defense, General Marshall, 
to do the same kind of dirty Job which 
President Taft and his Secretary of War had 
to do 40 years ago. The final authority of 
the Chiefs of Staff under the Secretary and 
the President has been openly and repeatedly 
challenged by a much greater and more 
powerful man than Ainsworth. The Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary have done their duty. 
They have been faithful to their trust. 

General MacArthur's actions are a great 
enigma. He challenged the President pub¬ 
licly. defiantly, and on Issues of such moment 
that they concern deeply not only this Gov¬ 
ernment but some 50 other governments. It 
Is impossible to believe that a soldier of his 
eminence and his experience, himself a for¬ 
mer Chief of Staff, himself a commander of 
armies who must know the importance of 
discipline, cannot have known that he was 
challenging the authority of his lawful su¬ 
periors. 

What, then, did he believe would be the 
outcome If he persisted, and Indeed made 
his challenge to the President ever sharper? 
Can he have failed to realize that either he 
would have to be relieved or that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States would have pub¬ 
licly to abdicate the substance of his whole 
authority In the Issues of war and peace? 
General MacArthur must have known that 
there was no third course, one of compro¬ 
mise. He must have known It because the 
President has tried compromise for over a 
year. But General MacArthur himself has 
In fact taken the position that the Issue 
could not be compromised. 

The question, theivfore. Is whether Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur chose to force the President 
to relieve him—or whether he thought from 
what he had seen during the past year that 
the President would give In and would take 
his orders from Tokyo. 

A plausible case can be made for either 
of these theories. Neither can as yet be 
proved. But this much Is certain: General 
MacArthur deliberately narrowed the choice 
and meant to force a showdown with the 
President of the United States on the issue 
of a general war In the Far East. He did 
that by compelling the President to choose 
publicly between relieving him and submit¬ 
ting to him. 

MacArthur's Pobztzon 
(By Marquis Childs) 
martyrdom versus war with china 

(Editor’s Non.—The following column was 
written a few hours before President Truman 
relieved General MacArthur of his com¬ 
mand.) 

Future historians of the present era. if 
anyone Is left to write history, are bound 
to find some puzzling contradictions In the 
days we are now living through. How they 


will finally explain the Republican position 
on the controversy over Europe or Asia, peace 
or war. It would be Interesting to know. 

During the debate on the Issue of troops 
for the North Atlantic defense command. 
Republican Senators warned In ominous lan¬ 
guage of the dangers of a military dictator¬ 
ship. Tb give the Commander In Chief, and 
through him General Elsenhower, the right 
to determine whether additional divisions 
should go to Europe without the approval 
of Congress would be to surrender the pre¬ 
eminent right of civilian control over the 
military. Even such ordinary sensible men 
as Senator Morse of Oregon fulminated on 
this theme. 

Tet now they support apparently without 
any reservations a commander In the field 
who has decided to establish a new policy 
In the Far Bast. Actually, of course, It Is 
not a new policy. 

What General MacArthur said in his letter 
to Representative Martin Is what he has said 
repeatedly to almost every Important visitor 
to Tokyo In recent years. Many of these 
visitors have come back ardent advocates 
and agents of the MacArthur policy. In 
recent months they have brought ever greater 
pressure to reverse the United Natlons-Tru- 
man-Marshall-Acheson policy, which Is for 
limited war restricted to Korea. In favor of 
all-out war against Communist China. 

General MacArthur seems to have decided 
that the time has now come to bring this 
out Into the open and force the issue. That 
Is shown even more clearly In Bussell 
Brines’ latest dispatch from Tokyo. The 
Brines dispatch, inspired at the highest level, 
declares that officers on MacArthur's staff are 
sure that his views are Increasingly popular 
back home. Therefore, he can have what he 
has apparently meant to have from the be¬ 
ginning—a full-scale war In Asia. 

Here Is an extraordinary situation. One 
can feel the deepest sympathy and under¬ 
standing for MacArthur’s position as a mili¬ 
tary commander who sees an offensive being 
built up from a privileged sanctuary. As a 
professional soldier, loyal to the American 
tradition of civilian authority over policy, 
the general has the choice of carrying out 
the orders he Is given or resigning his com¬ 
mand. 

In a full-scale war against Communist 
China the United States would have no allies 
In Asia or the Middle East. Perhaps this 
would not be Important for the Immediate 
future In view of the military deficiencies of 
these countries. 

What would be vitally Important Is that 
the common front of western nations against 
communism would be cracked or shattered. 
Great Britain probably would be brought Into 
a war against China by the force of events. 
But we would have reluctant and unhappy 
allies In the west In such a war. 

MacArthur's staff may be right about pub¬ 
lic opinion In this country although how 
they make this determination from a dis¬ 
tance of 7,000 miles Is hard to see. Surely, 
however, they cannot understand the depth 
of feeling In the rest of the Western World. 

Canada Is a significant example. Next 
week 6,000 Canadian troops are due to sail 
for Korea. These men had their basic train¬ 
ing In Canada and their combat training 
at Fort Lewis in the State of Washington. 

They are the only sizable reenforcement 
for the UN army that Is now In sight. Those 
who know Canada say that if these troops 
sail to what appears to be a war in China 
rather than in Korea, there will be a very 
angry reaction In Canadian public opinion. 
Support for the MacArthur policy of a show¬ 
down with communism In Asia rather than 
In Europe Is said to be negligible to the point 
of being nonexistent In our nelghbar to the 
north. 
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Zr W 0 look candidly at what haa bom bap- 
paning here at home, we muat admit that 
in important areas tbe soldier has been sup- 
Idanting the civilian as policy maker. It 
may be argued that military policy is su- 
pedor to dvU pOlioy. But a conflict between 
the two. dividing Americans at home and 
estranging America's allies abroad, is in¬ 
tolerable. 

With his innate predilection for the dra¬ 
matic. accentuated by the frustrations and 
the slights he felt in the last war, Mac- 
Arthur is determined to come home—when 
he comes home at last—as hero and savior. 
He seems now, however, to have decided that 
if he canot be a savior, he will at least be 
a martyr. 

Ow TBS Rscohd 

The confidential documents released by 
the White House in conjunction with the 
announcement of General MacArthur's re¬ 
call afford full proof of the President’s con¬ 
clusion that the Far East commander "is 
unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Government 
and of the United Nations.” They show, in¬ 
deed. that the general had persistently 
thwarted those policies, and. Judging from 
the climactic interview with Secretary Pace, 
intended to maintain and even prosecute bis 
defiance. In the clrciunstances, his removal 
from command was inescapable if civilian 
authority was to prevail over military rule. 

Three stark facts emerge from the docu¬ 
ments. The first of these is that General 
MaeArthur repeatedly violated the Presi¬ 
dent’s directive that statements relating 
to the political implications of tbe far-east¬ 
ern war be cleared first in Washington. 
Such breaches of discipline would have been 
tolerated on the part of no other offleer— 
and could no longer be tolerated on Gen¬ 
eral MacArthiu-’s part without a complete 
abdication of the poUcy-making function by 
the President. 

The second plain fact disclosed by the 
documents is that General MaeArthur him- 
self—not the President or the joint Chiefs 
of Staff—^was responsible for the failmre to 
rearm ho'Uh Korean military forces. The 
Joint Chiefs sent to General MaeArthur a 
proposal to provide a very considerable sup¬ 
ply of rifles, submachine guns, carbines, 
and automatic rifles, together with stocks 
of ammunition, in order to increase the 
number of South Korean troops by 200,000 
to 800,000 men. The general, having his 
own ideas about expansion of the war to 
areas outside Korea, rejected this proposal, 
urging that the available arms be used to 
equip the National Police Reserve of Japan. 
From the point of view of effective prose¬ 
cution of the Korean War. this disagreement 
as to policy was profoundly significant. 

The third and most Important of tbe 
revelations was that General MaeArthur 
deliberately forestalled United Nations diplo¬ 
matic overtures for a settlement of the 
Korean War by the wholly unauthorised is¬ 
suance of a truce proposal from his own 
headquarters—a truce proposal couched in 
such terms as to be manifestly unaccepta¬ 
ble to the enemy. The general had been 
advised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
tbe State Department was pla n n i ng a Presi¬ 
dential announcement to tbe effect that tbe 
United Nations was ready to disciiss condi¬ 
tions of settlement in Korea. General Mac- 
Arthur, instead of responding to the Joint 
Chiefs, issued a public statement on his own 
initiative, using in part the very language 
contained In the proposed Presidential state¬ 
ment—and adding to it words which made 
diplomatio negotiation impossible. Thus 
the diplomatic demarOhe had to be with¬ 
drawn. This was insubordination of a most 
mlsohievous and disingenuous kind. Tbe 


general's continuance in command, after 
that actlom became a menace to American 
and united Nations policy. 


Does tiM Pretideat^s Palky Ofer Hope of 
Peace in Korea? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or mw nasiT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that no act of the President has 
created more interest upon the part of 
citizens than his abrupt dismissal of 
General MaeArthur. I am including as 
part of my remarks, with the consent 
granted by the House, an editorial ap¬ 
pearing today In the News, of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.. entitled “A Policy Without 
Hope." It reads as follows: 

A Policy Without Hon 
Prealdent Tnuuan laat night called the 
war In Korea a struggle for peace, but hia 
speech was in fact a defense of appease¬ 
ment. 

He said the Communlata in the Kremlin 
are engaged in a monstrous conspiracy to 
stamp out freedom all over the world. 

But his only answer to that threat was 
a limited war In which a ruthless enemy 
will continue to enjoy all of the advantages 
of initiative. 

He implied that the peace-loving nations 
had united to defeat aggression in Korea. 
But that is not tbe case. The United States 
has 250,000 ground troops in Korea. No 
other member of the United Natlona baa 
more than 0 percent of that number there. 
Moet members have contributed nothing. 

This is not coUective action against ag¬ 
gression. It is little more than the action 
of a single Nation—the United States. And 
ovx own part has been less than whole¬ 
hearted, for our troops have been sent into 
battle with restraints on their freedom of 
action. 

That is no way to win a war. and nothing 
Mr. Truman said offered any hope of winning 
the war. 

smxNO uucxa 

Mr. Truman said the whole Communist 
Imperialism, headed by the Soviet Union, 
was behind the attack on the peace in the 
Far East. 

There con be little doubt about that. 

The best chance of stopping this aggres¬ 
sion without what he termed ”a general 
war,” the President said, "is to meet the 
attack in Korea and defeat it there.” 

That was General MacArthur’s position, 
too. 

But our limited military efforts are not 
calculated to defeat this attack, and that 
la where Mr. Truman and General MacArthiur 
parted. 

"There ore signs that the enemy is build¬ 
ing up hia ground forces for a new mass 
offensive,” Mr. Truman acknowledged. But 
he did not say that the United Nations forces 
are being reinforced to meet this attack, for 
that is not being done. 

Because of this neglect the UN forces, 
awaiting the enemy attack, are like sitting 
ducks. 

This was one (ff the major issues be¬ 
tween the President and General MacAr- 
thur. 


Nothing tbe President said last night of¬ 
fered any alternatives to any of General 
MacArthur’s recommendations. 

MeanwbUc, quite contrary to Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s view that "men all over tbe world 
who want to remain free have been given 
new courage and new hope” by what he 
called our "resolute stand in Korea,” our 
Government haa loat prestige everywhere by 
Its procrastination and Indecision. 

Nine months ago, 52 of the 69 members 
of tbe United Nations supported military 
sanctions against North Korea. But by the 
time the Chinese Communists intervened m 
the war we could not muster a corporai’a 
guard in the UN to vote aimilar sanctions 
against them. Beyond Greece, Turkey. Na¬ 
tionalist China, and the Philippines, what 
natlona can we count on today to support 
a forthright stand against aggression in 
Asia? 

TKS XHSMY BASIS 

The President touched on the crux of the 
immediate issue when he tried to explain 
why our forces have not been allowed to 
bomb the enemy bases in Manchuria and 
China proper, where the Reds are organleing 
for the spring offensive. 

To do so. he held, might lead to a general 
war. 

If the war in which we are now engaged 
is not a general war, it la at least a major 
war. Our casualty llsta prove that. 

But If It to a third world war the Presi¬ 
dent to thinking about, would not a de¬ 
feat In Korea, which we are inviting, be more 
likely to lead to such a war than a show 
of detenninatton and strength? Weakness 
usually prompts attack. That was General 
MacArthur’s view when he urged that we 
hit Red China so hard that it would stop 
asking for trouble. 

"What would suit the ambitions of the 
Kremlin better than for our military forces 
to be committed to a full-seals war with 
Red China?” Mr. Truman asked. We would 
say, an appeasement policy which would give 
the Kremlin what it wants without fighting, 
as the British are eager to do in tbe case of 
Formosa. 

But bombing enemy bases in Manchuria 
need not lead to a full-scale war. The 
moment Red China backed out of tbe war 
our hombera could be recalled. No one. cer¬ 
tainly not General MaeArthur, haa urged 
use of Ame rican ground troops in Manchuria. 

THX UN’s nUNCm.XS 

Mr. Truman said our major objective Is 
to achieve a settlement In Korea which will 
not "compromise the principles and pur- 
posea of the United NaUona.” What prin¬ 
ciples? 

Tbe United Nations has a standing offer to 
discuss paying blackmail to buy peace with 
Red China. What kind of settlement would 
be more Immoral? 

This cowardly proposal cannot be defended 
In the name of peace; nothing could he 
better calculated to encourage Red aggres¬ 
sion than a policy of rewarding aggression. 

Finally, Blr. Tnunan reverted to the sub¬ 
ject of collective security. The fighting in 
Korea, he said, to proving that "collectlvs 
action a mong nations to not only a ht|^ 
principle hut a workable means of resisting 
aggreimon.” 

Any soldier in Korea knows better. 

Ho nation but our own has given more 
than token assistance in this war. A roll 
will of the troope in Korea will show that. 
And because of that, publie confidence In 
tbe principle of colleotive security Is being 
destroyed. 

Yet the Presideht’s speech gave the im¬ 
pression that he actually believes the war m 
Korea has the united support of the United 
Nations. 
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Sbadsw ud Sabitaae* 

EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NSW TOSK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxoord, I include the following article 
from the Wall Street Journal of April 10, 
1951: 

Shadow and Sitbstanck—A Stabli Dollar 1b 
iNTlNZTELr MOBE IMPORTANT THAN CHEAP 

Monet Pouct, Whose Principal Victim Is 
THE Saver 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 
Congressman Howard BuprsTT, of Ne> 
braslca, a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, recently raised a very 
Important point that is usually overlooked 
by orators who specialise in denouncing the 
**bad old days** before the coming of the 
New Deal. In a message to his constituents 
the Congressman drew a startling compari¬ 
son between losses through bank failures 
and losses through inflation. 

"Remember the bank closings up to 1938?*’ 
he wrote. "And all the money people lost 
in busted banka? For years those losses— 
a real tragedy—were favorite campaign ora¬ 
tory of New Dealers. Large as those losses 
were, they were peanuts compared with the 
losses now being forced on United States 
savinga-bond holders. During 1960 alone 
United States savings bonds lost $3,600,000,- 
000 in purchasing power. By contrast, all 
losses by bank depositors from 1921 through 
1933 totaled $1,900,000,000." 

all forms or savings at stake 
This is a forcible illustration of the grave 
illusions which are sometimes fostered in 
the name of state provision against want. 
The validity of many of the means of pro¬ 
moting individual security which have be¬ 
come popular during the last two decades— 
social-security benefits, pension funds, arti¬ 
ficial supports for high farm prices and high- 
money wages—is inseparably linked with the 
stability of the dollar. This is equally true 
for those who have tried to assure their own 
security by saving money, or by purchasing 
life insurance or investing in Government 
and private bonds and stocks. 

When there is steady erosion of the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar through improvi¬ 
dent Government finance and a steady in¬ 
crease in currency in circulation and bank 
holdings of Government securities an In¬ 
vestor must run very fast. Indeed, if he is 
not to remain in the same place, or even fall 
behind. 

LOSS IN BITTINO POWER 

Take the case of a man who, in 1941, paid 
$7,600 for savings bonds, on the promise of 
the Government to pay him $10,000 in 1951. 
He can claim his $10,000 now. But they are 
not the same kind of dollars that be in¬ 
vested 10 years ago. Although the Interest 
he received by holding his bonds to maturity 
works out at 2.9 percent annually, his 
$10,000 today is worth less. In terms of al¬ 
most anything he might wish to buy, than 
$7,600 was worth 10 years ago. And the 
Federal and perhaps the State tax author¬ 
ities take a substantial cut of his Illusory 
paper gain of $2,600. 

An Investment of $7,600 in reasonably well- 
selected common stocks would have probably 
doubled in value during the 1941-61 period 
and would have given a much higher 
annual yield. This fact should not be con¬ 
sidered an argument for a general stampede 


into common stocks on the part of Inex¬ 
perienced Investors. The law that whatever 
goes up must come down has often found 
painful application in the case of stock, real 
estate, and other speculative values. 

FIGHTS INFLATION 

The savings bond is an intrinsically de¬ 
sirable form of Investment. It makes for a 
wide distribution of the public debt. The 
money that is used for the purchase of sav¬ 
ings bonds is withdrawn from circulation 
and from the chase of dollars for goods. This 
is certainly a worth-while objective when the 
prospective heavy increase in spending for 
military purposes will strengthen inflation¬ 
ary pressures. 

However, it seems doubtful whether a high 
level of purchases and holding of savings 
bonds can be maintained by exhortation and 
advertisement alone. The amount of these 
bonds sold to the public increased enor¬ 
mously during the war years, 1941-45. There 
is a danger that, it holders are dubious about 
their long-term value, we may face a situa¬ 
tion of "bonds bursting in air"; of large 
amounts of these bonds being cashed, with 
a consequent heating up of the Inflationary 
boiler. 

Congress has now authorized continued 
payment of interest on these bonds for a sec¬ 
ond period of 10 years after they fall due. 
One wonders whether this meets the fiscal 
needs of the situation. The individual who 
may be hesitating whether to cash his bonds 
or renew them for another 10 years may take 
a pad and pencil and engage in figuring. He 
may wonder whether, just as 1,000 1961 dol¬ 
lars are unequal to 750 1941 dollars in real 
value, the same may not be true of 1.333 
1961 dollars, compared with 1,000 of the pres¬ 
ent vintage. 

TAX-EXEMPT ANNUITIES 

Apart from broader measures designed to 
combat inflation, the Treasury could make 
the savings bonds more attractive by giving 
them, perhaps with some limitation as to 
amount, tax-exempt status. 

To insist, as the Treasury has been doing 
until there was a recent modification of pol¬ 
icy, on maintaining cheap money and an 
artificially low yield on Government bonds 
at the expense of enhancing inflationary 
pressure is indeed to sacrifice substance for 
shadow. The stability of the dollar is in¬ 
finitely more important than the day-by-day 
quotation on Government securities. Steps 
to insure this stability should include a con¬ 
stant war on waste and appropriate credit 
restrictions, along with a more realistic atti¬ 
tude, designed to attract investment by pri¬ 
vate Individuals in Government securities. 

GeDeril MacArthnr lD$ift$ That He Com- 
ptied With All Directi?e$ and Did Not 
Disobey Orders 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
who defend the action of President Tru¬ 
man in dismissing General MacArthur 
do so in many instances by the claim that 
General MacArthur was guilty of insub¬ 
ordination. On this subject an article 
appearing in today’s issue of the News, 
Washington. D. C., sheds considerable 
light. In accordance with the consent 


granted to me. I include the article as 
part of my remarks. It reads as follows: 
Obkteo Oroerb, MacArthur Insistb—Com¬ 
plied With All Directives 

Tokyo, April 12.—Gen. Douglas MacArthiir 
today indirectly contested the charges that 
led to his dismissal and insisted he had com¬ 
plied with all Washington's directives on the 
Korean War. 

MaJ. Gen. Courtney Whitney, the general’s 
closest adviser. Issued a formal statement 
setting forth for the first time General Mao- 
Arthur's views on the arguments cited by 
President Truman in firing him as Supreme 
United States and UN Commander. 

"The general feels that he has complied 
meticulously with all directives he has re¬ 
ceived. not only recently but throughout his 
entire military service," General Whitney 
said. 

He said General MacArthur did not believe 
he had exceeded his authority either in his 
March 24 offer to discuss a military truce 
with the Communist commander in the field 
or in his controversial letter to House Repub¬ 
lican Leader Joseph Martin on possible use 
of Chinese Nationalist troops. 

WITHIN his rights 

"The general has Interpreted both * * * 
as dealing exclusively with the military situ¬ 
ation and within the area of his uncon¬ 
tested authority to speak," General Whit¬ 
ney said. "The one bore not the slightest 
relationship to the other." 

General Whitney Issued the statement 
after announcing that he had requested re¬ 
tirement from active duty in order to ac¬ 
company General MacArthur on his depar¬ 
ture from Japan. 

General Whitney said he was issuing the 
statement to clarify news dispatches from 
the United States referring to President 
Truman’s directive of December 6. That 
warned no public statements should be 
issued on foreign policy without clearance 
by the State Department. 

NOT A GAG 

"The directive of December 6 was not 
directed to General MacArthur personally, 
but * * * to all executive agencies of 

the Government," he said. 

"Immediately after its receipt. General 
MacArthur submitted a proposed communi¬ 
que to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in¬ 
formed him, among other things, that it 
was not necessary to submit military com¬ 
muniques referring to military opera¬ 
tions. • • • 

"Furthermore, the directive of December 
6 (by its terms and spirit, was interpreted 
at this headquarters as applying solely to 
formal public statements and not to com¬ 
muniques. correspondence, or personal con¬ 
versations with others." 

Moreover, he said, President Truman 
denied at a press conference, January 13, 
that there was any curb on General Mac- 
Arthur’s authority "to speak freely on the 
Korean War." 

ON ROK ARMY 

General Whitney also referred to the ex¬ 
change between General MacArthur and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on organizing, training, 
and arming additional South Korean Army 
units. 

General MacArthur recommended against 
It when early "conditions Indicated the pos¬ 
sibility of evacuation," he said. 

"Subsequently, when our initiative had 
been reassumed," he said. "General Mac¬ 
Arthur • * • authorized a 26 percent 
Increase in each Republic of Korea division. 

"It was obviously quite beyond the capa¬ 
bility of this theater to arm and equip 
600,000 more Koreans. Their utilization, 
therefore, became a matter of political pol¬ 
icy under the global military assistance pro¬ 
gram," General Whitficy explained. 
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AatMtetot of a* CoHttaliom 

EXTBNBIOM OP RBUARKS 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

or xowA 

IN IHl HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATZVBS 

Thursday, April 12,19S1 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricorm, I Include the following concur¬ 
rent resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Iowa: 

‘^Senate Concttrrent Resolution 11 
"Ooneurrent resolution making application to 
the Congress of the United States for the 
oaUlng of a convention to propose an 
amendment to the constitution of the 
United Stetes 

**Wherea8 article V of the Constitution of 
the United States reads in part as follows: 
*‘The Congress • • • on the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev¬ 
eral states, shall call a convention for pro¬ 
posing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev¬ 
eral States”; and 

'^Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, in view of the increasing tax problems 
of the State, caused in large part by the inva¬ 
sion of tax sources by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, ‘believes that its problems as well as 
the problems of other States similarly situ¬ 
ated. can be solved only by some restraint 
upon present unrestrained exercise of the 
taxing power by the Federal Government; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is using 
and has been using for a number of years 
the taxing power to produce revenue beyond 
a legitimate necessity of a Federal govern¬ 
ment, other than defense needs, and has 
been using the funds so raised to Invade the 
province of legislation of the States and to 
appropriate in many fields that which 
amounts to a dole to the States of the money 
raised therefrom to accomplish many pur¬ 
poses, most of them worthy, but by the de¬ 
scribed process making the money available 
only under conditions which result in a con¬ 
trol by the Federal Government from cen¬ 
tralized agencies in Washington, in many 
cases unfit, and in other cases unable to ad¬ 
minister the laws according to the local needs 
because of varying conditions in the country 
as a whole; resulting in inequities in the 
administration of the very benefits purported 
to be granted; and 

“Whereas State and local needs are disad¬ 
vantaged because the people are already taxed 
far beyond the real need for any purpose 
other than forcing the centralization of all 
government in Washington; and 

“Whereas the framers of the Oonstitueion 
of the united States clearly foresaw the 
possibility of a condition similar to that 
herein des:ribed, and made provision in the 
Constitution for safeguarding the States 
against any oppression or invasion of rights 
by.the Federal Government; Therefore, be it 
“Aesoleed by the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, That said legislatiire. hereby and pur¬ 
suant to article V of the Constitution of the 
United States, makes application to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to call a conven¬ 
tion for the proposing of the following 
amendment to the Constitution at the 
united States: 

***AKTIOUi — 

** ‘fiiciioM 1. The power to levy taxes and 
appropriate the revenues therefrom hereto- 
Icvo granted to the Congress by the States in 


the several articles at tide constitution la 
hereby limited. 

“* 8 x 0 . 3. This article shall be in effect 
except during a state of war. hereafter de¬ 
clared. When it shall be suspended. The 
suspension thereof shall end upon the ter¬ 
mination of the war but not later than three 
months after the cessation of hostilities, 
whichever shall be earlier. The cessation 
of hoetilltles, may be declared by proclama¬ 
tion of the President or by oonciirrent reso¬ 
lution at the Congress or by concurrent ac¬ 
tion of the legislatures of 83 States. 

“ ‘Sac. 8 . Notwithstanding the provisions 
of article V, this article may be suspended 
for a time certain or amended at any time 
by concurrent action of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. 

“‘Sac. 4. There shall be set aside In the 
Treasury of the United States a separate fund 
into which shall be paid 28 percent of all 
taxes collected by authority derived from 
the sixteenth amendment to this Constitu¬ 
tion, except as provided in section 6 , and 2S 
percent of all sums collected by the United 
States from any other tax levied for revenue. 

“* 8 ac. 5. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate 
fund into which shall be paid all sums re¬ 
ceived from taxes levied on personal incomes 
in excess of fiO percent thereof and from 
taxes levied on Income or profits of corpora¬ 
tions in e::ce 88 of 88 percent thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 6 . Before paying any sums Into the 
funds created by sections 4 and 6 hereof, the 
Treasurer of the United States shall deduct 
therefrom 20 percent which shall be used 
in payment of the principal of the national 
debt of the United States. 

“ ‘Sec. 7. No tax shall hereafter be Imposed 
on that portion of the incomes of individ¬ 
uals which does not exceed, in the case of 
unmarried persona the sum of $600 per 
anniun, and in the case of married persons 
the sum of $1,200 per annum Jointly. A min¬ 
imum deduction of $600 p<» annum shail be 
allowed for each dependent. 

“* 8 xc. 8 . The Treasurer of the United 
States Shall once in each year, from the sepa¬ 
rate fund created by section 4 hereof, pay to 
each of the several States one-fourth of 1 
percent of said fund and from the remainder 
of said fund shall pay to each State a por¬ 
tion of such remainder det$|;mined by the 
population of each State in ratio to the en¬ 
tire population of the several States accord¬ 
ing to the latest Federal decennial censiM or 
any subsequent genoral census authorized by 
law. 

“‘Sac. B. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall, from the separate fund created 
by section 5 hereof, pay to each State, once 
In each year, a sum equal to the amount of 
money in such fund which was collected 
from persons or otvporations within such 
State. 

“ *Sbc. 10. Any sums paid heretmder to the 
several States shall be available for appro¬ 
priation only by the legislatures thereof. 
The legislatures may appropriate therefrom 
for any purpose not forbidden by the consti¬ 
tutions of the respective States and may ap¬ 
propriate therefrom for expenditures within 
the States for any purpose for which appro¬ 
priations have heretofore been made by the 
Congress except such purposes as are specifi¬ 
cally reserved by this Constitution for the 
exclusive power of the Congress. The people 
of each State may limit the expenditures of 
ftmds herein made available to the legisla¬ 
ture. but 8 haU not direct the appropriations 
thereof. 

“ ‘Sxc. 11. Bach legislature shall have power 
by rule or resolution to provide for the as¬ 
sembly thereof in special sessions lor the 
purpose of eonsldoring amendments to, the 
suspension of or tbe ratification of amend¬ 
ments proposed to tiUs article. 

“ *Sic. 13. Bach legislature shall have power 
to elect one or more persons to repi^nt 


such legislature in any council or convention 
of States created by concurrent action of the 
legislatures of 82 States for the purpose of 
obtaining uniform action by the legislatxires 
of the several States in any matters con¬ 
nected with the amendment of this article. 

“*Szc. 13. The Congress shall not create, 
admit, or form new States from the territory 
a the several States as constituted on the 
1st day of January 1949, and shall not create, 
form, or admit more than three States from 
the ‘Territories and insular possessions under 
the Jurisdiction of the United States on the 
1st day of January 1949, or from territory 
thereafter acquired without the express con¬ 
sent of the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States. 

“‘Sac. 14. On and after January 1, 1949, 
the dollar shall be the unit of the currency. 
‘The gold content of the dollar as fixed on 
January 1. 1949, shall not be decreased. 

“ 'Sec. 15. Concurrent action of the legisla¬ 
tures of the several States as used herein 
shall mean the adoption of the same resolu¬ 
tion by the required number of legislatures. 
A limit of time may be fixed by such resolu¬ 
tion within which such concurrent action 
shall be taken. No legislature shall revoke 
the affirmative action of a preceding legis¬ 
lature taken therein. 

“ ‘Sec. 18. During any period when this ar¬ 
ticle is in effect the Congress may. by con¬ 
current resolution adopted by two-thirds of 
both Houses wherein declaration is made 
that additional funds are necessary for the 
defense of the Nation, limit the amount of 
money required by this article to be returned 
to the several States. Such limitation shall 
continue until terminated by the Congress 
or by concurrent action of a majority of the 
legislatures of the several States. Upon ter¬ 
mination of any such limitation, the Con¬ 
gress may not thereafter Impose a limitation 
without the express consent by concurrent 
action of a majority of the legislatures of the 
several States. 

“ ‘Sec. 17. This article is declared to be self- 
executing*; and be it further 

“Resolved, That attested copies of this con¬ 
current resolution be sent to the presiding 
officers of each House of the Congress and 
to each Member of the Iowa delegation In 
Congress, and that printed copies thereof, 
showing that said coimurrent resolution was 
adopted by the Legislature of Iowa, be sent 
to each house of each legislature of each 
State of the United States; and be It further 

"Resolved. That this application hereby 
made by the Legislature of the State of Iowa 
shall constitute a continuing application in 
accordance with article V, of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States until at least two- 
thirds of the legislatiures of the several States 
shall have made similar applications pur¬ 
suant to said article V; and be it further 

"Resolved, That since this is an exercise 
by a State of the United States of a power 
granted to it under the Constitution, the 
request is hereby made that the official Jour¬ 
nals and Record of both Houses of Congress, 
shall Include the resolution or a notice of 
Its receipt to tbe Congress, together with 
similar applications from other States, so 
that the Congress and the various States 
shall be apprised of the time when the neces¬ 
sary number of States shall have so exer¬ 
cised their power imder article V of the 
Constitution; and be it further 

"Resolved, That since this method of pro¬ 
posing amendments to the Constitution has 
never been completed to the point of calling 
a convention And no Interpretation of the 
power of the States in the exercise of this 
right has ever been made by any court or 
any qualified tribunal. If there be such, and 
Blnoe the exercise of the power la a matter 
of baste sovereign rights and the interprets, 
tion thereof is primarily in the sovereign 
government making such exercise and since 
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the power to use such right in full also car¬ 
ries the power to use such right in part the 
Legislatiure of the State of Iowa interprets 
article V to mean that if two-thirds of the 
States make application for a convention to 
propose an identical amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution for ratification with a limitation 
that such amendment be the only matter be¬ 
fore it, that such convention would have 
power only to propose the specified amend¬ 
ment and would be limited to such proposal 
and would not have power to vary the text 
thereof nor would it have power to propose 
other amendments on the same or different 
propositions; and be It further 
^'Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa does not, by this exercise of 
its power under article V, authorize the 
Congress to call a convention for any pur¬ 
pose other than the proposing of the specific 
amendment which Is a part hereof; nor does 
It authorize any representative of the State 
of Iowa who may participate in such con¬ 
vention to consider or to agree to the pro¬ 
posing of any amendment other than the one 
made a part hereof; and be it further 

**Reaolved, That by its actions in these 
premises, the Legislature of the State of Iowa 
does not in any way limit in any other pro¬ 
ceeding Its right to exercise Its power to the 
full extent; and be It further 
••Resolved, That the Congress, in exercising 
its power of decision as to the method of 
ratification of the proposed article by the 
legislatures or by conventions. Is hereby re¬ 
quested to require that the ratification be by 
the legislatures. 

“Hehman B. Lord, 

“Leo Elthon, 

“Earl C. Fibhbauoh, Jr., 
“X. T. Prentis, 

“W. Eldon Walter, 
“Charles S. Van Eaton, 
“PhUiIP T. Hedin.” 

We, W. H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Governor 
of Iowa and Carroll A. Lane, secretary of the 
senate, hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
senate and house of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembly of Iowa. 

Carroll A. Lane, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
W. H. Nicholas, 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 


For Gl’s: Ham 'n Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 
Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, any Im¬ 
provement in the necessarily unpleasant 
life of the GI is good news, and I am glad 
to report that field rations are taking a 
turn for the better. 

Yesterday’s New York Times reported 
as follows: 

New roR OI’s in Field: CANmD Ham. and Egos 
Vineland, N. J., AprU 10.—Seabrook Farms, 
near Bridgeton, Is venturing on something 
new—canned bam and eggs for OI’s in the 
field. The Department of Defense an¬ 
nounced the award of the contract. For 
Beabrook, which also is in the frozen-foods 
business, the ham 'n eggs is something new. 
The eggs wiU not be the powdered variety, at 
which GTs turned up their noses during the 
last war, but scrambled whole eggs. The 
ham will be chopped. 

The company also won a contract for beef 
and vegetables for the Armed Forces. The 


products will be part of a “flve-in-one" ration 
replacing the old X-ratlon. It will provide 
4,000 calories a man for five men for one day. 

The Venice Maid Co., of Vineland, has re¬ 
ceived a contract for spaghetti and meat 
baUs, for the Armed Forces, adding more 
variety to the field menu. 

It Is a pleasure to report that my dis¬ 
trict will be contributing ham and eggs, 
beef and vegetables, and spaghetti and 
meat balls in lieu of the old K-rations. 

On the same day that this article ap¬ 
peared. Mr. C. F. Heabrook, the founder 
and president of the famous Seabrook 
Farms, the largest freezing and process¬ 
ing plant of its kind in the world, was 
honored by leading citizens throughout 
New Jersey at a dinner in Princeton for 
his outstanding contributions to agri¬ 
culture and food processing. 


General MacArthnr’s Dittinguithed Career 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
all the discussion that has taken place 
concerning the act of President Truman 
in dismissing General MacArthur, no 
question has been raised or denial made 
that General MacArthur has had a dis¬ 
tinguished career as a soldier. 

An article by Oland D. Russell. 
Scripps-Howard staff writer, appearing 
in today’s issue of the News. Washington. 
D. C., in few but sufficient words sets 
forth the general acknowledgment of the 
distinguished career of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. It reads as Xollows; 

MacArthur Promised To Stay “Unless" 
(By Oland D. Russell) 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur once said he 
would stay in Japan until his task was com¬ 
pleted, unless he was called away by some 
“extraordinary occurrence.” The extraordi¬ 
nary has occurred. He will be home soon. 

Biographers use mostly superlatives to de¬ 
scribe his meteoric career: Graduated from 
West Point with the highest scholastic and 
military standing In history, youngest divi¬ 
sion commander In World War I, “the great¬ 
est field commander produced by the war” 
(Newton D. Baker), youngest major general, 
youngest ever to serve as superintendent of 
the Military Academy, youngest Chief of 
Staff, at 60. 

Planner and executor of the most brilliant 
campaign of World War II, “one without a 
flaw” (Gen. hleorge C. Marshall), leader of 
first foreign' armed force ever to invade 
Japan, his landing there in the face of sev¬ 
eral million organized and armed Japanese 
“the outstanding accomplishment of any 
military commander during the war” (Win¬ 
ston Churchill). “With the full realization 
of our Pacific victory, you have been its 
principal architect” (Henry L. Stimson). 

As Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, he was clothed with the highest ex¬ 
clusive responsibility ever entrusted to an 
American offioer overseas. As virtual ruler 
of 70,000,000 people his new role raised him 
from the field of military science to interna¬ 
tional statesmanidiip. In a swift flow of di¬ 
rectives to the Japanese Emperor and Gov¬ 
ernment, he set about to transform a feu- 


dallstic, medieval Oriental people into a dem¬ 
ocratic nation. 

To the Japanese people he became a lib¬ 
erator rather than a conqueror. They all but 
deified him. A Tokyo paper once had to re¬ 
mind the populace that he was not a living 
god. He gave them a new democratic consti¬ 
tution, drastically revised their way of life, 
and by the end of June 1060 he could look 
back on another of his many Jobs well done. 

Then came Korea, and he took over a new 
task, when he was 5 months past 70 years 
old, to command United Nations forces, al¬ 
most altogether American, first defensively, 
and then offensively, against full-scale Com¬ 
munist attack. The Inchon landing behind 
the enemy, “the most masterful and auda¬ 
cious strategic stroke in all history” (Ad¬ 
miral William Halsey). “A miracle” (Gen. 
Omar Bradley). The push to the Manchu¬ 
rian border, then Chinese Red Intervention 
in overwhelming numbers, driving our forces 
again below the thirty-eighth parallel to 
an unending stalemate, his hands tied be¬ 
cause Washington and the UN denied him 
authority to bomb the Chinese bases In Man¬ 
churia for fear of risking a war with the 
Chinese Reds he was already fighting. 

On that and allied Issues—his Insistence 
on use of Chln'ese Nationalist troops to open 
a second front against the Reds, and on his 
contention that the main threat of Russia 
to the free world must be met In Asia rather 
than Europe—the Truman-MacArthur dif¬ 
ferences flared to an Inevitable showdown 
which came yesterday at the White House, 
the long-ago-forecast extraordinary occur¬ 
rence. 


Operation Survival 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. L MENDEL RIVERS 

OF south CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAl lVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
herewith a brilliant address by that out¬ 
standing national vice commander of 
the American Legion, the Honorable 
Lewis K. Gough, before the spring rally 
banquet, department of South Carolina 
American Legion, in Columbia, S. C., on 
March 20. 1951. 

Mr. Gough speaks as a distinguished 
veteran of the recent confiict. He 
speaks the thoughts and the feeling of 
this fine organization. His thoughts are 
timely and pertinent to the discussion 
of UMT and preparedness in general. 

I want the entire Congress to have 
the opportunity to read the remarks of 
this outstanding young Californian: 

Operation Survival 
(By Lewis K. Gough) 

My fellow Legionnaires and members of 
the Auxiliary, It Is a real pleasure being 
with you again In South Carolina. I have 
had the privilege of partaking of your Justly 
famed southern hospitality before In fre¬ 
quent visits to the South, and It is par¬ 
ticularly enjoyable to be with you this first 
day of spring and on such a beautiful day. 

I regret that I am going to have to inject a 
sober note Into this pleasaqt gathering. 
However, I am going to speak to you on a 
grim subject—that of operation survival. 
I am not speaking abstractly about survival 
of freedom-loving people everjrwhere or even 
of the people of America, I am talking about 
us—^you and me—^the people of Columbia 
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■Bd CAaneitoQ. and tha paople of PaMdena 
and Santa Barbara. We are In a atruggle 
for our lleaa~to the flnUb—now. It we 
K»e M a natkm, aa a tree aoolety. aa a peo¬ 
ple, we die. It we win we may Uve In peace. 

Lenin baa aald the only aate enemy la one 
whoae power baa not just been defeated but 
deetroyed and annihilated, and if hla dla- 
elple Stalin la auoceaaful we will loae forever. 
Our margin of aafety la leaa than you think. 

I am speaking to you today on the baala 
of Information made ayailable to me aa your 
representative on frequent visits to our 
Nation's Capital. I have had the opportunity 
of hearing first-hand from leaders in Con¬ 
gress, in the State Department, in the mili¬ 
tary, and I shall endeavor to give you an 
estimate of the situation aa of the present 
moment. 

It is most dlfBeult to speak on a situation 
which is ever changing, and the mood in 
Washington reflects the material changes in 
world conditions from week to vroek. Last 
December there was a wave of despair in our 
Nation's Capitol which no longer exists. The 
mood has changed so much that our Con¬ 
gress seems to have lost its sense of urgency. 

Let us think back to December for a mo¬ 
ment. The Chinese Communists were on 
the offensive in Korea where we had Just 
exi>erienced our first Gallipoli or Dunkerque 
and another seemed to be pending. The fall 
of Indochina seemed imminent as the 
Chinese Beds massed at Nanning on their 
southern border. Indications pointed to 
communistic offensives in Germany or Ttigo- 
slavia. or both, in the spring of 1951. 

The thinking of the State Department in 
December seemed to be that we would face 
our period of greatest danger in the imme¬ 
diate future. They seemed to feel that the 
relative superiority of arms between the 
Soviets and this country was at its peak, 
and the imbalance was already starting to 
decline. They seemed to feel that war was 
a definite possibility In 1951. 

It must be recognlaed, however, that the 
thinking of the n^ltary leaders in Decem¬ 
ber represented a consistent attitude In 
that they felt that our greatest danger 
would be when the Soviets had achieved a 
strategic stockpile of atomic bombs, ade¬ 
quate transportation facilities, and the nec¬ 
essary oU to conduct a global war. 

Let us analyse this further for a moment. 
Strategic stockpile means Just what it says, 
not a balance of one for one, but rather 
a sufflcient number of A-bombs to be able 
to retaliate effectively against our centers of 
production if we should loose the A-bomb 
on them. Our very knowledge of such a 
stockpile would be a deterring factor of our 
use of the bomb in their opinion. 

During 1950 the Soviets put top priority 
emphasis on production of transportation 
facilities. In the 6 years prior to this their 
emphasis was on the hardware of war—^the 
tanks, the artillery, the ammunition. And 
they put twice as much steel Into this 
hardware in this period as did yre, a Nation 
five times greater In start production. The 
switch in emphasis came because they had 
achieved the superiority they desired in 
such tactical Items, but they needed loco¬ 
motives and trucks, and intelligence tells 
us now they will have their adequate stock¬ 
pile by the end of 1953. 

Oil la a necessity for any war machine, 
and the most tra^c news we have heard 
for our hopes for peace In a long rtms was 
the announcement a few days ago of the 
recent nationaliaarton of the Anglo-lTanian 
oil industry in Iran which starts tipping the 
tank toward Russia. The Bovlsts have 
worked for this for many months through 
the Tudeh subversive organisation In Iran, 
through which the Oommunlst ffliaae one Is 
being actively furthered. This phaes is the 
subversion, treason, infiltration operation 
wblcb has been so effective in other coun¬ 


tries and leads to phase two—the violence 
and poUoe-atate methods. And It la entirely 
poert M e that the Soviets will have the oU 
they need from the great oU center of Iran 
In the near future. 

On the basis of the above the Pentagon 
leaders seem, to feel that our period of great¬ 
est danger le stlU ahead. 

Why, then, haa there been such a change 
In the general attitude In our Nation's Oapi- 
tali First and foremost, the Soviets them¬ 
selves have eased the tension imtU war does 
not seem as Imminent In March as it did in 
December. Since Deeember our resolution 
has become more ^parrat. The Korean 
War Is now going weU. Buxopean rearma¬ 
ment le starting to move. Last month 
Washington signed $5,000,000,000 worth of 
arms contracts, which Is double tbe Decem¬ 
ber figure. The draft bill and DMT are meet¬ 
ing lees opposition than was anticipated. A 
major factor relatee itself to the atomic ex- 
plortons near Lae Virtae. Nev.. where we 
pulled up tbe comer of the curtain Jtut a 
bit and lowered it before the Soviets could 
have a real look. We let them know that we 
had sufflcient A-bombe to test them In num¬ 
ber whenever we desired, and that further 
tests would be held this summer. We im¬ 
plied that we had tactical atomic weapons 
as well as strategle weapons far superior to 
those prevlourty develop^. This must have 
had a terrUBc impact on the Soviet fdanning, 
and they purposely relieved tbe tension 
which existed in December and aaked for 
negotiations in a Four Power Conference. 

And ao it seems immediate war is not as 
Imminent. However, global war Is still 
definitely possible any time with present 
tensions as they now exist. The most opti¬ 
mistic view is that if war can be averted 
these tensions will continue for many years 
to come, during which time we must build 
and maintain power to deter the aggressor 
or to fight if war should come. These will 
be years of partial normalcy for us—of aus¬ 
terity and frugality beyond precedent, which 
wc must accept with individual patriotic 
willingness. 

Our present policy of firmness may avert 
war. but a real di^er will arise If Con¬ 
gress should allow itself to be lidled by So¬ 
viet strategy and lose its sense of urgency. 
This would slow up our program as each 
point is argued and would undermine the 
very program which now gives us such hope. 
It is as self-evident In March as it was in 
December that if immediate war la averted 
we must have speed and effectiveness in 
matching a firm policy for peace with ade¬ 
quate power to implement it effectively. 

Such a firm poUqjr must embrace realistic 
conditions for peaceful coexistence with the 
Soviets as Its No. 1 objective. We of the 
American Legion believe tbe emphasis must 
be on averting war, and tbe objective of 
preparing ourselves to fighting a war if 
it comes should always be secondary. In 
averting war we must end the arsonist’s 
ability to continue to light fires around the 
Communist periphery. We must roll back 
the power of world communism by dis¬ 
mantling police Biul slave states until they 
are no longer puppets, and through effective 
inspection and control of anns, atomic and 
otherwise. 

We will have to win me of two conflicts, 
either the Ideologloal or the military, and 
until we do we will live in dread, with 
our youth In uniform, spending seventy bil¬ 
lions per year and upward, and without the 
normalcy we love. We have been losing 
the idecdogical war through apathy and lack 
of understanding of rtie problem. This is 
evidenced by the fact that in I9i5 the 
ratio of oommuniem to demooraqr was but 
1 to 9 in our favor. But 6 years have 
pnesed years based t^on the de cl s ton e ar¬ 
rived at in Yalta, Potsdam, and Tehran— 
yean whlcb felt the influence of Alger Hiss, 
Bemi n g ton , Dr. Furtis, and Henry Wallace. 


And now tbe ratio is 6 to 4 in favor the 
Oommuniste. 

Let us now make a quick estimate of the 
•ituation to he4> ui with our own thinking. 
In surti planning we first must establish our 
appreciation of the objective, and 1 should 
like to tell you what the Communists say 
that communism Is. and I quote from their 
own publication, Pravda: "The nature of 
our program is not mere talk, but is an 
all-embracing and blood-soaked reality. Our 
objective le world revolution, our ultimate 
aim is World-Wide communism. Our fitt¬ 
ing preparations are lor tbe conquest of 
power on a world-wide scale and the eetab- 
llshment of a world proletarian dictator- 
Bhlp." 

We were ao naive in 1939 when Hitler 
in Mein Kampf tOld us of his intentions, 
and those of us that served in the BTO 
know how close be came to making good 
his boasts. Now Stalin is telling in 
"Lessons in Leninism" that it is Incon¬ 
ceivable that the Soviet Republic should 
exist side by side over a long period of time 
with imperialistic, capitalistic democracies— 
ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
He tells us further that tbe only way the 
final test may be averted is for the United 
States to surrender in the face of ever¬ 
growing socialistic encirclement. 

To give you a conception of our task, let 
us consider forces available and forces op¬ 
posed. Lieutenant General Oruenther and 
others, in appearing before our last session of 
Congress, told us that the Soviets had 14,000 
combat planes in operation to our 6,0C0. 
that we were producing only one-twelfth 
as many planes on Korea day as we were 
on Pearl Harbor Day. The Soviets have 175 
army dlvialona to our 17. and we possees but 
.44 divisions among the democracies. Our 
great Navy is gradually emerging from Its 
moth balls, but the Soviets have 300 subma¬ 
rines, including 70 type No. 21. Snorkel un¬ 
dersea craft. Tbe Soviets have made great 
strldea in developing their magnetic S-mlle 
target-seeking torpedoes. We said in 1945 
that we will need no more tanks and we 
let many rot and rust, or destroyed them. 
At present we have but 7,000 tanks to 45,000 
for the Soviets, of which 700 of their’s are 
the Mark 111 Joseph Stalin superheavy, and 
we have no heavies. Both countries have 
atom bombs. Our superior strategic stock¬ 
pile bss been a great deterring factor. It 
le Interesting to note that Russia has ex¬ 
pended 18 percent of her per capita income 
fov her armed servicee in tbe last 5 years and 
we spent 6 percent for the same purpose— 
and Russia never demobiliaed as we knocked 
our Armed Forces apart with a hammer, lit¬ 
erally speaking. 

As already pointed out, we produce five 
times as much steel as Russia, but she has 
put twice as much steel into war hardware 
as we have since 1946. Russia possesses the 
advantage of a tremendous fifth column and 
we do not. 

This strength-in-being implements the 
Soviet program of world conquest. Their 
main objective is to dominate the minds of 
men throughout tbe world. Their tool is 
communism, a versatile and effective plan 
which they sell in the name of peace, unity, 
and Individual prosperity, and those that 
buy this package deal learn too late that 
they have bou^t mass slavery instead. 
Their successes are due largely to our weak¬ 
ness and appeasement. We started a trend 
with our withdrawal at the Elbe in 1945 that 
has not been reversed since, and the Ameri¬ 
can Legion continues to urge that the very 
term "appeasement" must be stricken from 
tbe lexicon of American diplomacy as we 
make ourselves strong and respected. 

One of the most encouraging signs re- 
eently has been the great awakening of our 
oltiBens for at last they have become awake, 
alert, and aroused. Through compulsion of 
events they have taken a more vital interest 
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In foreign affairs than ever before In recent 
history. A year ago this Nation was In a 
mood of fatalism close to helpless despair. 
We feared we had lost the ability to control 
our own destiny. With our awakening we 
are still despondent, but no longer do we 
carry our despondency to the point of a 
hopeless defeatism. We are beginning to 
speak up. We find we are still freemen. We 
will not be carried blindly where others 
direct. We will control our own destiny. In 
this rebirth of determination there is a new 
source of strength. If freemen think, speak, 
and act resolutely we may still be able to 
ward off the evils of war, and we will be more 
effective In the fighting If It comes. As Gen¬ 
eral “Ike" has said: “One hundred and fifty 
million freemen can accomplish practically 
anything If they put their mind to It." 

With this awakening the administration 
has suddenly discovered that the people dis¬ 
agree with many policies of their leadership. 
This Is a fact that they must recognize. We 
must have no “red herrings" now. 

As our people become aroused and shed 
their apathy and the administration feels the 
weight of their opinion, we may still be able 
to prevent the cycle of man of which Tom 
Payne speaks when he says: “Man lifts him¬ 
self from subjugation and slavery to liberty 
and freedom, from there to opportunity and 
prosperity from which he declines to luxury 
and apathy and finally to subjugation and 
slavery." Americans must have a sense of 
urgency—an awareness of personal dedica¬ 
tion and a blazing faith if we are to escape 
this cycle—as we have been In the luxury 
and apathy stage for the past 6 years. 

This year of our Lord 1961 must be a year 
not only of reexamination, but of decision. 
The hour is late. The year of decision should 
have been made In 1946 when we had ade¬ 
quate power to Implement our policy. It 
was then we should have had realistic deci¬ 
sion plus adequate power to make It effec¬ 
tive. Instead we chose the soft, easy road, the 
road of weakness and appeasement, the road 
of Neville Chamberlain or a Stanley Baldwin. 
We thought we could buy friends and se¬ 
curity. We took refuge in our possession 
of the atom bomb. When we learned the 
enemy had this awful secret, we found our 
solace and comfort In the strategic concept 
of long-ranged bombers, atomic weapons, 
guided missiles, and push-button warfare; 
and as we enjoyed our luxury and apathy 
we had our business as usual, our politics 
as usual, and a lavish standard of living. 
John Foster Dulles was so right when he 
said: “We have made all the mistakes we 
can afford to make and still survive." Our 
first step In reexamination is a comprehen¬ 
sive all-inclusive study of our national pur¬ 
pose in world affairs. Our foreign policy and 
its implementation must have top priority 
above all else In our interest, for the deci¬ 
sions we arrive at affect our country’s future 
and the fate of the world. 

A very encouraging sign is the sincere, ear¬ 
nest. and useful attempt to reexamine our 
policy in the recent talks of many of our na¬ 
tional leaders. They are giving us basic prin¬ 
ciples of grand strategy to consider. This 
is good as long as it remains above personal 
and partisan levels. Their points of view 
differ you say—but the differences are more 
constructive than confusing and there are 
certain key points that stand out from all 
their talks In which they are in agreement. 
These are: 

1. We must have no more appeasement. 

2. We need effective deterrence to Rus¬ 
sia’s armed aggression. We must rely on o\ur 
power to deter and we must have the kind of 
military power which can retaliate effectively 
against Russia If the Red army marches in 
Europe and which can deny to the Soviet 
Union the use of anything which they might 
conquer, by destroying it and keeping it de¬ 
stroyed. 


3. We want all the allies we can get who 
are willing and able to fight but we want 
to know now who will stand up and be 
counted. We do not intend to carry any 
excess baggage with us in this life and death 
struggle. 

4. We must have full speed ahead In accel¬ 
erating our war potential. Time is the most 
fragile of our strat^c weapons. 

6. We will rely on the United Nations to 
provide our goals providing it shows requisite 
moral courage. 

Korea has moved up the time table for 
Russia. The purpose of our Intervention 
there was to prevent a general war—on the 
assumption that the Soviets would not face 
the calculated risk of a general war beginning 
in so unstrategic an area. We assumed that 
Korea was the first step In the long program 
of aggression which, if continued, would lead 
to a Munlch-llke situation. Our assump¬ 
tions were probably correct then. We were 
probably being tested. However, as Korea 
fighting disclosed the true extent of Amer¬ 
ican disarmament, weakness and unpre- 
paredness, the Politburo concluded It was 
willing to risk a general war after all as it 
pressed the button for the Chinese Reds to 
enter the fray. Consequently. Russia greatly 
contracted the time table of her Immense Im¬ 
perialistic program. Our trouble In Korea 
stems not from having gone too far—but 
rather we did not go far enough soon enough 
with firm, resolute, definite decision. Imple¬ 
mented by adequate power to make It effec¬ 
tive. As usual our sins are those of omis¬ 
sion, not commission. We cannot seem to 
learn that as Winston Churchill says (and he 
says so much In such few words): "The weak¬ 
ness of the virtuous permits the malice of 
the wicked." 

Indochina may be Russia’s next one-alarm 
fire. To take this country would round out 
the Kremlin’s triumph in Asia. We hear 
that our fighting force In Korea Is tying up 
the Chinese Communists best fighting force, 
which postpones interventions In Indochina, 
but the situation there is tense and danger¬ 
ous. Recent Intelligence tells us that a Chi¬ 
nese liberation army of 260,000 Is now at 
Nanning Just above the border. This army, 
with Its heavy equipment, plus Ho Chi Mlnh’s 
100,000, would mean the same imbalance of 
power contrasted with the 160.000 French 
Vietnam forces that caused our difficulty in 
Korea. Recently the French were forced to 
close their consulates in Kunming and Can¬ 
ton so^that they may no longer observe. 
A Soviet air mission landed this month In 
Hainan with modern planes, including Jets, 
which soon may be transferred to China’s 
Reds. We have noted recent changes In prop¬ 
aganda of the Nationalist Vletmlnh forces 
which no longer are “exclusively Nationalist," 
but Ho himself, a long-time friend of Mao, 
who controls Red China (they were together 
in the Comlnform in Moscow for their early 
training). Is quoted as telling of the glorious 
advantages of Indochina being liberated by 
their friends the Chinese. We hear that non- 
Gommunlst Nationalists are being liquidated 
from the Vletmlnh forces. 

With the Imminent fall of Indochina, 81am, 
Burma, and Malaya will soon follow. Indo¬ 
china Is the'olive in the top of the bottle 
‘ and the other countries of southeast Asia 
with their deplorable economic and political 
conditions provide the troublesome waters 
where the Communists like best to fish. 

This spring is critical in view of the perils 
that surround us. While the French. British, 
and United States are occupied In Asia, Stalin 
may take advantage of this diversion to light 
the four-alarm fire by striking into Western 
Germany and Yugoslavia before the West can 
build the force that is now on paper. I know 
If I were Stalin and had his disregard for 
hiunan life. 1 would risk the atomic bombing 
of civilians, realizing the results of such 
bombing on dispersed military targets and 
dispersed technical forces probably would not 


be decisive. The imbalance of power will 
probably never be more favorable to Stalin. 
Maybe he is thinking of Just this, as we hear 
that the bridges of Bast Germany and the 
Balkans are being reinforced to take bis heavy 
tanks. Thirty Soviet divisions are available 
for Immedl te action In Bast Germany with 
artillery and mechanized units attached. 
Four thousand planes and six thousand tanks 
are stationed in this area. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, he may plan to use the Poles, Czechs, 
and East Germans for a Korean-type action 
with Russian support against ovur weak de¬ 
fensive divisions. 

Why, you ask. has he not marched already 
in Europe? I concur with Churchill that the 
atom bomb as retaliation has been a strong 
deterring factor. Also, he undoubtedly con¬ 
sidered we were stronger than he now knows 
us to be. Also. Stalin has been doing well so 
far without having to resort to force as Is so 
evident graphically If you look at the map of 
the world in 1946 and now. 

In view of all these considerations a lack 
of feeling of urgency In Washington Is alarm¬ 
ing. The weight of expressed public opinion 
must be felt at once. The No. 1 weapon now 
as in the past for world peace Is Informed, 
expressed public opinion. Without citizens 
recognizing their individual responsibility In 
a democracy we have government by default 
as the organized vociferous minority will pre¬ 
dominates. This was evident In the year 
Just past when approximately 80 percent of 
our people who preferred universal military 
training could not obtain it because the ar¬ 
ticulate minority prevented such legislation. 
Informed, intelligent, patriotic American 
citizens on the basis of reexamination must 
achieve decision and action. For 32 years 
the American Legion has been dedicated to 
this purpose. 

Germany and Japan are major factors In 
the world situation. These two nations were 
bulwarks against the expansion of the czar- 
ist regime of Russia In then Imperialistic 
designs. The same two nations prevented 
the Communists from expanding In the same 
manner, but then in 1945 we destroyed first 
Germany and then Japan, and then In 1946 
we destroyed our own power. What has hap¬ 
pened since was Inevitable. 

There are four major Industrial areas in 
the world today. These are, in order, the 
United States, Soviet Russia, the Ruhr of 
Germany, and Japan. If we should lose these 
areas to the Communists, either through 
phase one, subversion, or phase two, vio¬ 
lence, we would lose the balance of power 
industrially speaking, perhaps Irretrievably. 

In the East we have committed ourselves 
to defend Japan in a defensive line which 
extends from Japan through Okinawa, For¬ 
mosa, to the Philippines. In the West we 
must defend a line as far east as the com¬ 
bined thinking of our statesmen and military 
leaders think Is feasible. The thinking of 
Generals Elsenhower, Bradley, Marshall, and 
Clay must be given much weight in arriving 
at this very Important decision. The trouble 
spots at the present to watch carefully are 
Iran, Indochina, Japan, Germany, and 
Yugoslavia. 

On the basis of the foregoing the Amer¬ 
ican Legion presents “operation survival" as 
a program to bring us peace by compulsion. 
First and foremost, we must have a sys¬ 
tematic mobilization of all armed forces In 
sufficient degree to meet the Immediate peril. 
This must be done on an enduring basis as 
quickly as training facilities and materials 
will permit. 

Secondly, we must have universal military 
training to provide trained manpower for the 
long-range pull. No longer must we go from 
the valleys to the peaks In our national pre¬ 
paredness with each world crisis. Such a 
policy has forced us to fight a war on the 
average of every 20 years of our national 
existence. The full force of the Legion and 
the Auxiliary la fighting this moment for 
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UlfT la our Nation's Capital, and In our 
fl(fat ws will not oonproniits on our long* 
Mtatollsbsd principles that Tnrr must be 
civilian controlled. It must have a< le^ ^*at-e 
safeguards for education, religion, science, 
and industry, and it mmit have a mandatory 
provision to make it effective when selective 
service expires to adequately deal with crises 
of the future. 

Third, we must have Industrial moblllaa- 
tlon sufficient to give us strategic stockpiles 
of all essential materials as soon as possible. 

Fourth, we must strengthen our internal 
security through strict enforcement of the 
Oommunlst-oontrol law, to destroy the Com¬ 
munist beachheads within our midst. We 
must Intern the known Communists now as 
1 day after war la declared. If such there 
be, wUl be 1 day too late to deal with this 
fifth column, without paraUel In world 
history. 

We must curtail or eliminate every pos¬ 
sible public and private nonesaentlal ex¬ 
penditure. This means achieving proper pri¬ 
ority of expenditures at top level. We must 
put first things first; henceforth, American 
doUats must be fighting dollars. Years of 
austerity and frugal Uving are ahead If we 
are to avoid national bankruptcy. 

Fifth, last but not least. In our strategy 
for peace we much achieve rearmament not 
only mlUtarlly but spiritually as well. In 
the early days of this country our founders 
and forefathers, our builders and defenders, 
asked and received guidance. Inspiration, 
help and strength from Ood in achieving a 
groat Nation. Now too many of us have for¬ 
gotten our faith. There are veterans among 
us who found religion so naturally in their 
fox holes. In llferafts and parachutes, and 
many have forgotten as well. We must re¬ 
turn to Ood In our dally lives as the firmest 
basis In solving our problems, which today 
as before, are beyond human achievement to 
work out alone. 

The Bible tells us peace Is not to be ob¬ 
tained by merely saying peace, peace, when 
there Is no peace. The Bible realistically 
says, "Be strong and acquit yourselves like 
men.** The Bible, In St. Luke 11: 21, tells 
us, "A strong man armed keeps hla palace. 
hlB goods are at peace.'* We should be proud 
of the shining armor that we wear as modem 
Christian crusaders—^the last defenders of a 
way of life brought to lu by Christ himself, 
defending against the pagan philosophies of 
communism that deny the very existence of 
Christ and all his teachings. This Is the 
real struggle for Ood and country—the very 
precept of the American Legion. 


Universal Military Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

or NEW JBBSXT 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, April IZ, 1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
OBD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of AprU 12,1951: 

HzaK-SCKOOX. PVPZZ.S HlAVaT FOB UMT— 

SrubT BxvxAus a Tmatjanocm Peotest 

Amonq BrnnoEs Ovxe GkatOLAEaRiF Dxm- 

Hlgh-school seniors, selected as a ran¬ 
dom sample by th»i board of education's 
division of educational and vocational guid¬ 
ance, favor adoption of universal military 
training by as much as 8 to 1, Dr. Morris 
Xrugman, an assistant superintendent, an¬ 
nounced yesterday. 


Addressing the New York City Welfare 
CounoU's unit on vocational guidance at the 
MoBumey Young Men's Christian Associa¬ 
tion. 216 West Twenty-third Street, Dr. 
Krugman, who is In charge of guidance pro¬ 
grams, said that the seniors favored CMT 
over the present Selective Service System. 

Dr. Krugxoaa said the study was conducted 
in six senior high schools and that the 8-to-l 
vote was given in an academic high school, 
where a detaUed analysis of 126 seniors* 
opinions had been made. He added, how¬ 
ever. that In general the students favored 
universal military training. Further proof 
of this, he said. Is tbAt students intend to 
enter colleges with Reserve Officers Training 
Corps units. 

Dr. Krugman reported that oonunents 
made by the students showed a tremendous 
protest against deferments for superior col¬ 
lege students. 

Col. Candler Cobb, city director of selec¬ 
tive service, said that hlgh-school students 
were pretty safe frmn induction even If the 
proposed bill to draft 18-year-olds was passed. 

ONLY ONE m FIVE FEELS FUT tL lTT 

Dr. Krugman noted that 80 percent of the 
students In the survey said they were study¬ 
ing either harder or as diligently as they 
had been before the present emergency. 
Only 20 percent Indicated they had a sense 
of futility In their work. 

Both students and educators are confused 
by the ever-changing draft regulations. Dr. 
Krugman said, adding that this confusion 
makes It difficult to give students adequate 
educational and vocational guidance. 

Despite the world situation and the emer¬ 
gency moblllBatlon here only SO percent of 
the students were mildly or severely dis¬ 
turbed by events. The other 70 percent 
Indicated no anxiety. Dr. lOrugman reported. 

In the academic high schools superior 
students ore neither discouraged nor are 
students leaving In droves as some reports 
have Indicated, Dr. Krugman said. Even 
average students In academic high schools 
are not leaving. However, In vocational 
schools, where promises of good Jobs and 
pay are beckoning, more pupils are leaving 
as soon as they have developed a skill. Dr. 
Krugman said. 


Koreao Policy in for Censnre 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CAUFOENIA 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, AprU 10,1951 
Mr. FOULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article; 
KmiXAN PoucT m foi Censueb— OOP Detbr- 
KXMXD To Press Issue Aqaimst Trumam ako 
To Seek Rsmovai. of Ackeson and Others 
(By David Lawrence) 

Six years ago today Vice President Truman 
took the oath of office as President—and now 
a substantial number of Republicans in 
Xiarty conference are talking about present¬ 
ing a resolution of Impeachment and trying 
him before the Senate of the United States. 

The charge would be that Mr. Truman 
violated his oath of office by carrying on a 
war In Korea i^lnst China without the 
consent of Congress. The Constitution spe¬ 
cifically says that only Congress may declare 
war. 

The Beptibileans are determined, first, to 
investigate all phaees of foreign policy ae 
well as the circumstances surrounding the 
removal of General MacArthur. They are 


determined also to press In due time for the 
Impeachment and removal of Secretary of 
State Acheson and any other officials who 
may be implicated In what the Bepublloans 
feel la a betrayal of the Nation's interests 
In Korea and the Far Bast. 

An impeachment resolution requires a 
majority vote of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Removal requires a two-thirds vote 
at the Senate. Obviously at this time, with 
the apparent line-up of many Democrats on 
the side of Mr. Truman, there are not enough 
votes as yet to Impeach. But the Republi¬ 
cans wlU carry the Issue to the country and 
In the next several months attempt to line 
up enough public sentiment to compel many 
of the Democrats In Congress to break with 
the President, or nm the risk of themselves 
being beaten at the polls on an emotional 
Issue. 

For the whole Korean policy will come in 
for censure. Why. It will be asked, were 
250,000 American boys sent to fight In Korea 
without authority of Congress and to suffer 
more than 56,000 casualties while the com¬ 
mander of the armies there was forbidden to 
prosecute the war effectively against the 
enemy? 

Mr. Truman’s action in ousting General 
MacArthur will accentuate the underlying 
Issues—appeasement of communism in the 
Far Bast while resisting It in Europe. Some 
of the consequences that may follow from 
the President’s sensational step are the 
following: 

1. The Japanese people may become 
alarmed and fearful of Communist Infiltra¬ 
tion. The Communist Party there will be 
encouraged, for it was General MacArthur 
who really held it in check. 

2. The Nationalists inside China will be¬ 
come discouraged and will feel that resist¬ 
ance against the Communists now is futile. 

3. The British Labor Government and par¬ 
ticularly its left wing will be stimulated 
to criticise American policies in the future 
and will step up its demand for a recog¬ 
nition of Communist China, admission of 
the Communist regime Into the U. N., and the 
turning over of Formosa to the Communists. 

4. Russia will feel that the United States 
Government Is weak and Irresolute, and Mos¬ 
cow may go ahead with plans to start trouble 
in other areas—pressing harder In Iran and 
Yugoslavia and perhaps renewing Its pres¬ 
sure on Turkey. 

6. Appeasement will be denounced on all 
Bides, but nevertheless a truce Involving a 
compromise will be offered to the Communist 
Chinese. This could virtually nullify all the 
sacrifices made by U. N. troops and particu¬ 
larly by the South Koreans, who now fear 
they will be turned over for massacre to the 
Communist authorities. 

8. Demands will arise for the Immediate 
withdrawal of American troops from Korea 
on the theory that their effectiveness as a 
fighting force Las been impaired because no 
authority is forthcoming to bomb Manchu¬ 
rian bases or use Chlang Kai-shek's troops to 
aid In opening a second front in Asia as 
MacArthur advocated. 

7. Domestic political strife will be intensi¬ 
fied. The issue will not remain narrow, as 
the administration may wish to keep It— 
that Is, focused on the simple question of 
whether a military man did or did not obey 
orders. It will be broadened to force a show¬ 
down on the views held by General Mac¬ 
Arthur on far eastern policy. 

8. An explanation will be demanded by 
the Republicans as to why General Rldgway 
was permitted to express political views on 
the whole far eastern political situation 
within the past few weeks and was promoted 
after bis utterances. He told the press that 
the United Nations might well stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel and achieve victory. 
Be discussed highly controversial questions 
relating to U. N. policy. Was this cleared first 
with the authorities in Washington? 
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9. No committee of Oongress hereafter will 
dare to question any military ofBcer without 
the feeling that it is not getting the facts 
or the true Judgment of the witness. In¬ 
stead, only one viewpoint will prevail—that 
of the party In power. 

10. An appeasement program could mean 
a third world war In a year or two. Just as 
Munich in 1038 was followed by the outbreak 
of war in 1939 after Hitler had concluded 
that the Allies were divided and America 
would not fight. 

These are but a few of the many effects 
that may ensue as the National Capital Is 
rocked by one of the most emotional crises 
In many years~ something that will not end 
with the ouster of General MacArthur but 
only at the polls In 1962. And all of this 
might have been avoided If Mr. Truman had 
called General MacArthur back for consulta¬ 
tion. had given him a chance to express his 
views face to face, and then asked him point 
blank whether he wUhed to be relieved of his 
command or accept the Truman policies 
without further discussion. This would 
have been more statesmanlike than dismiss¬ 
ing a general and announcing It first to the 
press of the world without even an oppor¬ 
tunity for conference. 

Certainly Douglas MacArthur deserved 
more consideration from the Government 
under whose flag he has fought so long and 
so valiantly. 


The Impact of Mobiliiatioii on the Coniti- 
tutional System 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 

or ZOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 
Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Prof. Clinton Rossiter, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. speaking at the afternoon session 
of the spring meeting of the Academy of 
Political Science at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City: 

The Impact or MoamiZATzoN ow the 
Constitutional System 
Life In the United States In the twentieth 
century seems to have been, as an amateur 
historian once remarked, “Just one danmed 
thing after another.” The conditions under 
which the American system has been oper¬ 
ating ever since 1914 have been those of 
emergency rather than routine, strife rather 
than stability, tension rather than serenity. 
Threat of war, war, Inflation, deflation, boom, 
panic, depression, recession. Industrial con¬ 
flict, threat of war, total war. Inflation, In¬ 
dustrial conflict, and cold war with hot 
flashes have followed one another In bewUd- 
erlng succession. Four decades of crisis have 
left many Americans convinced that there Is 
nothing quite so normal as abnormality. 

The effects of these years of emergency 
upon our social, economic, and political In¬ 
stitutions have been profound, so profound 
indeed that some thoughtful people are won¬ 
dering out loud whether what Karl Popper 
calls the “open society” has the stamina to 
survive In a world that seems to have gone 
permanently mad. Our task today, as I 
understand It, Is to do some “wondering out 
loud” oiirselves: to take stock of our situa¬ 
tions as of April 11. 1951; to list those 
changes now being wcnrked In our system 
by this most recent emergency, mobiliza¬ 
tion; to recognize the threats to freedom in¬ 


herent in the methods and values of the 
garrison state; and to put our minds at rest, 
but not to sleep, about the capacity of a 
free United States to survive this extended 
crisis. 

The sources and characerlstlcs of this most 
recent emergency are too familiar to bear 
repeating. Oxir decision to mobilize and to 
build up our defenses was the result of a 
reluctant Judgment that an Imbalance of 
power among the great nations would exist 
for an Indefinite period, and that we had 
best be ready for ansrthing up to and in¬ 
cluding all-out war. The present emer¬ 
gency can therefore be described as “watch¬ 
ful waiting.” We are In for who-knows- 
how-many years of guns and butter at home 
and a “respectable posture of defense” 
abroad. 

Watchful waiting has already worked 
several notable changes In our constitu¬ 
tional system. In some Instances this has 
meant the acceleration or redirection of a 
trend already under way, in others the crea¬ 
tion of an entirely novel arrangement or 
problem. But in all Instances the electric 
touch of emergency can be clearly felt. I 
should like to call the briefest sort of at¬ 
tention to the most Important results of 
these months of mobilization for the Presi¬ 
dency. the administration. Congress, the Su¬ 
preme Court, the parties, the Federal system, 
and the Constitution Itself. 

The Presidency: An axiom of political 
science to which all history votes support 
is this: Emergency In the life of a constitu¬ 
tional state Inevitably brings an Increase in 
executive power and prestige, always at least 
temporarily, more often than not permanent¬ 
ly. The past 18 years have constituted one 
of the great historical meridians of the 
Presidency, and not Just because Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman liked to 
think of themselves as “strong presidents,” 
men who like Jackson. Lincoln, and T. R. 
were Jealous guardians of their legitimate 
prerogatives. Because of war and depres¬ 
sion the Presidency la a visibly more potent 
and complex instrument of democratic Gov¬ 
ernment today than It was 20 or 30 or 60 
years ago. 

Mobilization and cold war have certainly 
done nothing to reverse this trend. It might 
almost be said that Mr. Truman now takes 
for granted many powers and arrangements 
that Mr. Roosevelt recognized as strictly 
emergency In character and purpose, for 
example: the rich deposit of laws designed 
for Presidential tise In war and emergency 
that has been building up In the United 
States Code for 160 years; the effective merg¬ 
ing of the President’s activities as Com¬ 
mander In Chief and as Chief of Foreign Re¬ 
lations. with the obvious result that his 
position In each of these areas has been 
strengthened considerably; and the Presi¬ 
dent's participation, as the most Interested 
third party Imaginable, In the settlement 
of emergency labor disputes. 

The most momentous change of all, one 
that has been especially pronounced In the 
Truman Incumbency, even more pronounced 
since June 1950, has been the progressive 
“Institutionalization” or “plurallzatlon” of 
the Presidency. Ever since the establish¬ 
ment of the Executive Office of the President 
In September 1939, the most Interesting fact 
about the Presidency has been the growth of 
that complexity of offices and officials that 
today includes the Bureau of the Budget, the 
National Security Council, the White House 
Office, the Council of Economic Advisers, the 
National Security Resources Board, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, and a flying squad of 
formal and Informal advisers. The Presi¬ 
dency, looked at as a working Instrument of 
government. Is no longer a one-man Job; or 
rather, the Presidency remains constitution¬ 
ally a one-man Job only because there are a 
thousand or so persons In and around the 
White House. 30 or 40 of them operating at 


the very highest level,, with the one purpose 
in life of helping the President to execute his 
own responsibilities. We will be shrewder 
observers of events In this period of moblllza- 
If we will think and speak of the Presidency 
rather than of the President. For many 
paramount purposes the office has Indeed 
been institutionalized and plurallzed, and 
the citizen who observes Truman alone— 
and not Wilson. Acheson, Harrlman, Elsen¬ 
hower. Barkley, Steelman. Bradley, Murphy, 
Lawton, Symington, Keyserllng, and the 
rest—Is getting a blurred picture of our 
great executive Institution. The conjunc¬ 
tion of mobilization, which has thrown a 
hundred new burdens on an already over¬ 
burdened President, and Mr. Truman, who 
knows how to delegate authority as well as 
any President In history, has accelerated this 
development to a noticeable degree. 

The administration: The Impact of mobi¬ 
lization on the national economy has raised 
up two major problems In public admin¬ 
istration. 1 use the word “problems” rather 
than “effects” or “changes” advisedly, for It 
Is not at all clear what their outcome will 
be. The most that I can do In this Instance 
Is to indicate that certain developments are 
under way. I would hardly dare or care to 
predict that they will continue indefinitely 
along the lines already being followed. 

The first point to be noticed about the 
national administration under the stress of 
the past 9 months Is that the machinery of 
mobilization—the offices and agencies 
through which we hope to stimulate pro¬ 
duction, allocate short supplies, distribute 
manpower, control prices, handle labor dis¬ 
putes, and in general produce all the guns 
and all the butter we could possibly re¬ 
quire—seems to be better organized and 
better directed than the complexity of 
emergency agencies that performed these 
functions in World War II. I must confess 
that I, like any good citizen, have my full 
share of trouble following the lines of re¬ 
sponsibility that head up through Mr. Wilson 
to the President himself: and I must confess, 
too, that It often seems that we are making 
mistakes and experiencing confusion that 
we were sure we were not going to have to 
tolerate again. Yet there are many hopeful 
signs, at least of an administrative nature: 
the forthright manner In which Mr. Truman 
has delegated his own authority over the 
home front primarily to one man, and has 
made him the nearest thing to an assistant 
president we could possibly want: the way 
In which Congress has left the President 
pretty much alone In his efforts to shape up 
an organization for mobilization, principally 
by refusing to establish an Independent 
agency like OPA; and the vital fact that 
ODM Is a truly parent and directing author¬ 
ity, as OEM. Mr. Roosevelt’s paper holding 
company, was not. 

The second problem cast up In our laps by 
the troubled waters of a combined war- 
peace economy Is the perplexing and still 
unresolved conflict between the Secretary 
of the Treasury, an official directly respon¬ 
sible to the President, and the Federal Open 
Market Committee, an appendage of a stat¬ 
utorily Independent commission, over the 
ticklish question of support of the market 
in Government bonds. Political scientists 
have always wondered Just bow Independ¬ 
ent the Independent regulatory commissions 
really were, and the tempest they blew up 
in early February was made to order for 
classroom discussions. 

Unfortunately but not unexpectedly the 
conflict was resolved In no clear-cut fash¬ 
ion. and we must wait the usual decent 
period to know what passed among the 
President, Mr. Snyder, Mr. McCabe, Mr. Mar¬ 
tin. and the other principals. The admin¬ 
istrative lessons we can learn-from this pas- 
sage-at-arms. which was clearly a product of 
the strain of mobilization upon an already 
inflated economy, would seem to be these: 
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Plrat, the Independent commlsslone—PRS, 
XOC. BEC, FCO, FPO, FTO, CAB. and NLRB— 
are not as Independent of Presidential solic¬ 
itude as the theory nourished by Humphrey’s 
Executor v. V. S, » had led us all to believe. 
Second, when an Independent commission 
exercises authority In an area In which the 
President Is vitally Interested, even constitu¬ 
tionally responsible, we cannot expect him 
to let It go Its own Independent way. And, 
third, Congress would therefore be well ad¬ 
vised In establishing and empowering such 
commissions to confine them to functions 
that are in fact no concern of the President’s. 
If a commission is to be legally Independent, 
It must first be factually Independent. We 
should not forget that In this Instance the 
Federal Reserve System was dealing, as was 
Its statutory right and duty, with an Issue 
that mobilization had made equally the 
President’s right and duty. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances of mobilization confilct was in¬ 
evitable. 

Congress: The pressures of the present 
emergency have Initiated or redirected sev¬ 
eral Interesting developments in the organi¬ 
zation and methods of Congress. The Na¬ 
tional Legislature seems determined to make 
the best of normal abnormalcy, to give the 
lie to those skeptics who Insist that the 
one clear duty of a legislature In time of 
international tension Is to emulate Brer Fox 
(“he lay low’’) and Tar Baby (“she ain't 
sayln’ nuthln”’). Quite the contrary. Con¬ 
gress Is riding high and saying plenty. Mr. 
Truman himself gave the Houses a left- 
handed but nonetheless effective compliment 
In his press conference of March 1 when 
he remarked that the debates In Congress 
might have a very 111 effect on the success 
of our foreign relations. To the President’s 
credit. It should be added that he acknowl¬ 
edged without qualification the right of 
Members of Congress to make any number 
of speeches on any number of subjects. Had 
he been asked, ex-Senator Truman would 
doubtless have added that the committees 
and subcommittees of Congress could make 
any number of Investigations on any num¬ 
ber of subjects In the area of mobilization, 
something that the specially created May- 
bank committee (Joint Committee on De¬ 
fense Production) Is Just beginning to un¬ 
dertake In force. 

Certainly the great debate, however sure 
the dispatch of additional troops after Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower’s return and report, has 
been a healthy affair. Our last two Presi¬ 
dents have been far too cavalier In their pre¬ 
war diplomacy, and it was high time that 
Congress, even If It has lost all final choice 
whether to declare war or not, be at least 
consulted on the major steps that might lead 
to war. The debate In the Senate and out 
of doors brought millions to the realiza¬ 
tion that the dispatch of several divisions 
of citizen soldiers to Europe for an indefi¬ 
nite period of watchful waiting was some¬ 
thing quite different from the dispatch of 
a boatload of Marines to repay an Insult to 
an American consul by the aroused citizens 
of a banana republic. Congress may hence¬ 
forth Insist that on occasions of this mo¬ 
ment—when the very future of the Nation 
is at stake, and when there Is plenty of time 
to consult the two Houses and their lead¬ 
ing committees—it have, like the Queen In 
Bagehot’s the English Constitution, “the 
right to be consulted, the right to encourage, 
the right to warn." The single-house or con¬ 
current resolution coidd well become a vital 
factor In the future conduct of American 
foreign affairs. If used with tact, vigor, and 
frugality, it should strengthen rather than 
weaken the President’s necessarily dominant, 
but not necessarily absolute, position as 
Commander In Chief and chief of foreign 
relations. 

>295 U. S. 602 (1035). 
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Another healthy departure has been the 
brilliant defense of the Federal Reserve Sys¬ 
tem by several outstanding Senators of both 
parties. If the Independent eommlsslons are 
to maintain their independence, their first 
line of defense must be intelligent support 
In Congress. And the beginning of intelli¬ 
gence in this delicate political and adminis¬ 
trative problem Is, as I have already Indi¬ 
cated. a recognition of the legitimate Inter¬ 
ests and responsibilities of the President of 
the United States. 

The congressional ledger Is unfortunately 
loaded with the usual array of debits. Po¬ 
litical scientists, who suffer gladly the pro¬ 
fessional disability of boundless naivete, 
probably never will understand why Congress 
is so remiss In the matter of self-lmprove- 
ment. We will never understand why some¬ 
thing can’t be done about the filibuster, 
lobbies, roll calls, the seniority rule, the bur¬ 
den of the District of Columbia, overbearing 
investigating committees, inadequate staff¬ 
ing, private bills, logrolling, lack of party 
discipline, and a system that forces all but 
the toughest or safest Member to be some¬ 
thing quite remote from Burke's Idea of a 
national legislator. Above all. we will never 
understand why the gentlemen who grieve 
most openly about the “designs of the en¬ 
croaching Executive’* are the very same gen¬ 
tlemen who block or vitiate those reforms 
that would raise the level of legislative effi¬ 
ciency to a point where Congress could begin 
to make good some of the pretensions of Its 
chief defenders. Congress will do more lead¬ 
ing when It Is organized to lead. It Is pri¬ 
marily for Congress to decide how Important 
Congress Is going to be in the garrison state. 

Our other major institutions—the Su¬ 
preme Court, the parties, the Federal sys¬ 
tem-may be disposed of briefly. The Court 
seems destined to go on Indefinitely as an 
extremely negative factor In the decision of 
the great constitutional and political ques¬ 
tions that the emergency keeps tossing up. 
The nature of the present crisis, the make¬ 
up of the Court, and the heavy-handed 
precedent of such World War n cases as 
Korematsu v. United States, Steuart and 
Brothers v. Bowles, Woods v. Miller Co., and 
Yakus V. United States lead me to predict 
with some certainty—and this Is one of two 
predictions I will Indulge myself—that the 
great weapon of Judicial review of Federal 
legislation will remain in the arsenal of dis¬ 
use where It has been, except for one or 
two faint-hearted sorties, for 14 years. In 
this regard I think the blunt words of Jus¬ 
tice Jackson In Korematsu v. United States 
are well worth remembering: 

“I would not lead people to rely on this 
Court for a review that seems to me wholly 
delusive. • • • If the people ever let 

command of the war power fall Into Irre¬ 
sponsible and unscrupulous hands, the 
courts wield no power equal to Its restraint. 
The chief restraint upon those who command 
the physical force of the country, In the 
future as In the past, must be their respon¬ 
sibility to the political Judgments of their 
contemporaries and to the moral Judgments 
of history.’’* 

The most noticeable effect that mobiliza¬ 
tion and cold war have had on our two par¬ 
ties Is one that the Committee on Political 
Parties of the American Political Science 
Association must look upon with misgivings. 
For a number of reasons, most notably the 
way In which the Issues of domestic mo¬ 
bilization and foreign policy seem to cut 

* 323 U. S. 214, 248 (1944). The citations 
of the other three cases are. respectively, 322 
U. S. 398 (1944): 833 U. S. 188 (1948); 321 
U. S. 414 (1944). I have tried to explain 
why these precedents are "heavy-handed” In 
The Supreme Court and the Commander In 
Chief (Ithaca, 1951), 48-54, 85-87, 98-29, 
126-132. 


across party lines, there is even less party 
discipline In the Eighty-second than In the 
Eighty-first Congress. Moreover, mobiliza¬ 
tion and cold war may postpone Indefinitely 
that break-up of the solid South that many 
of these same observers agree Is the one 
sure step toward what the Committee on 
Political Parties pleads for—a more respon¬ 
sible two-party system.* 

The Federal system—^whlch Is at once a 
network of institutions, a patter of legal and 
constitutional arrangements, and a basic 
American value—continues to develop under 
the Impetus of mobilization In the same two 
directions It has been traveling ever since 
the Civil War: away from State rights and 
toward centralization, away from competi¬ 
tion and toward cooperation. At the first 
trend we can look with disquiet but hardly 
with surprise. If the Government at Wash¬ 
ington grows ever more powerful, it Is be¬ 
cause the problems delegated to It for solu¬ 
tion grow ever more pressing. War, whether 
hot or cold. Is a near-monopoly of the Na¬ 
tional Government. The trend to Federal- 
State cooperation Is one that we can all 
welcome. Through a courageous and In¬ 
ventive use of the new techniques of Fed¬ 
eral cooperation a wise Congress might yet 
stake out that sphere of decentralization 
called for by David Llllenthal in his This I 
Do Believe. The Selective Service System 
Is the most Instructive example of the effec¬ 
tiveness and essential democracy of a na¬ 
tional program In which major policies are 
laid down at the center and wide discretion 
Is left to the extremities. This truly Federal 
technique may be one bold answer to the 
problems and dangers of the leviathan state. 

Finally, a word about the Constitution It¬ 
self. I remember clearly, like the good stu¬ 
dent he wanted me to be. an observation of 
my distinguished teacher, Edward S. Cor¬ 
win, on the nature of a constitution. A con¬ 
stitution. said he, could be looked upon 
as two things: as a grant of power, and as 
a catalog of limitations. Now there can be 
no doubt that the problems of the past 
two decades, the efforts of President and 
Congress to solve them, and the refusal of 
the Court (since 1937) to sit In severe Judg¬ 
ment on these efforts, have placed the em¬ 
phasis in present-day constitutional law 
on the concept of the Constitution as grant 
of power. John Marshall expounded the 
Constitution; we have expanded It. The 
mighty bulwarks of the constitutional 11ml- 
tatlonists—the separation of powers, the 
principle of nondelegation, the equal pro¬ 
tection and due process clauses, and the nec¬ 
essary and proper clause—have been flat¬ 
tened and pulverized by the engines of war. 
I do not lament this turn of events as 
tearfully as do some teachers of constitu¬ 
tional law, because I honestly do not see 
how the United States could have met the 
social and military challenges of these brutal 
decades without a Government exercising 
power on a spacious scale. And however 
varied our answers to the question. “What 
has become of our Constitution?’’ no one of 
us will deny that In the garrison state the 
emphasis must be on constitutional power 
rather than on constitutional limitations. 

By way of conclusion, may I make my 
second prediction. I feel as certain as one 
can feel about such things that our consti¬ 
tutional system will prove equal to the tasks 
and the threats of the garrison state. The 
classic textbooks, especially those printed 
across the water, have always made much 
of the rigidity and limitations In the Ameri¬ 
can constitutional system. Perhaps the suc¬ 
cessors to these classics will make much of its 

'The report of the committee. Toward a 
More Responsible Two-Party System, was 
Issued as a supplement to the September 
1950 Issue of the American Political Science 
Review. 
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flexlbtUty s&d powers. Sven now our Instl- 
tutioxu, as I UsTe tried to ebow. are sbaptng 
thatoeelvee slowly, carefully, searehl^ly, 
pragmatloally—in other words, demooratU 
oally—to the exorbitant pressuree of mobili- 
aation and cold war. Even now we are recog- 
niSBing once again the transcMident political 
wisdom of the framers of the Oonstltution, 
who gave us a system with so nice and ad¬ 
justable a balance between power, which wUl 
save us from destruction, and limitations, 
which will save us from ourselves. 


Draft Deferments for Coliefe Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAMK. VAN PELT 

or wiscowsm 

IN THE ROUSE OF BEPRESEin'ATIVBS 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

. Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial appeared in the Port 
Washington Herald, of Port Washing¬ 
ton. Wis., April 4. The question of di¬ 
viding our society by way of granting 
deferments to certain classes and groups 
Is certainly not consistent with our 
American way of life. I have received 
many protests from the citizens of the 
Sixth Wisconsin Congressional District 
and I want to protest vigorously Execu¬ 
tive Order 10230 which was issued by 
the selective service office March 31. It 
is my earnest hope that the Armed Serv¬ 
ices Committee will see the fallacy of 
this order and do everything that they 
can to correct this injustice. The draft 
boards of Wisconsin consist of men and 
women who are most capable in deter¬ 
mining in their own areas the deferments 
necessary to the welfare of our people. 

Wawteo: An Answex 

*'PrMldent Truman In a sweeping order 
Saturday authorised draft deferments for 
hundreds of thousands of college boys whose 
grades are good or who pass a special aptitude 
test*' (Associated Press). 

Why? 

To provide future leaders of this Nation? 
There is no doubt but what this country 
could stand some trained men at the helm. 
And neither is there any doubt but what 
college training is necessary for that task. 

But is it fair to defer men who have an 
opportunity to attend college while those 
less privileged ore to be drafted? 

The argument is offered that the test Is 
based on aptitude. If that is true, why can't 
these youths, who purportedly are the futiure 
leaders of the Nation, serve as all other men 
must do? And if these youths have this 
Alleged superior ability, couldn't they re¬ 
sume their studies after their term of service 
as was done after the second blood-dralnlng 
contest? 

Or is it possible that life is so much more 
dear for these elite than for those of the 
common herd that It must be preserved? 

The sweeping order Is an Ill-concealed 
attempt to save the skins of those who have 
the financial opportunities to attend a uni¬ 
versity. It Is a scheme whereby a 3 routh, who 
is not a complete moron, can purchase im¬ 
munity from service in the Armed Forces. 
What provision is made for the student, who 
through working for funds to finance his 
education, is forced to drop out one semester 
to build up his backlog. Regardless of his 
academic standing, he becomes eligible for 
induction. 


Xf ever a violation of the Oonstltution was 
flaunted In the face of the American public, 
this order la that instance. 

Xf money can protect some Americans, why 
not hire the Hessians and protect them all? 

Why? 

This question wlU be sent to Senators A. 
WiuBT and J. MgOaxtht and Oongressman 
Van Pxlt. 

DtigerFn i Sabotaga^ EtpiMUif aad 
SnbvartioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or scASSACHuasns 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVBS 
Thursday, April 12,1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the address delivered by Mr. Elliott Earl, 
former Naval Intelligence OfBcer, at the 
Joint meeting of the Chelsea and Everett 
Rotary Clubs of Massachusetts, which 
appeared in the Chelsea Record, of 
Chelsea. Mass., on April 10.1051: 

As serious and grim as this problem Is, 
there is no reason why 1 can’t lighten It 
a little with a story or two. Perhaps I can 
start out by defining what intelligence is. 
My notion la that it is knowing with assur¬ 
ance. The day after I made my Boetonlan 
Society talk I had the privilege of addreesing 
the Faculty Club at MTT and my friend and 
counselor. Dr. Karl T. Compton, favored me 
with his presence. During lunch the subject 
of education and intelligence were dleciused. 
I ventured the thought that Intelligence 
might be a product of education. Dr. 
Compton asked me what 1 thought educa¬ 
tion might be. My answer was the incom¬ 
petent teaching the Incomprehensible to the 
ignorant—and I suppose I should say that 
this gives you an idea of what I think some 
of our efforts in connection with intelli¬ 
gence actlvitiee have amounted to in recent 
years In this country. 

spzss men not cauqbt 

But, seriously, I want you to know about 
the spies who have transmitted atomic infor¬ 
mation to Russia, and who have not yet been 
either arrested or sentenced to death—as 
they promptly would be if they were operat¬ 
ing In Russia. 

On March 36, 1061, the Attorney General 
of the United States and the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation appeared 
before the Kefauver crime committee. They 
made some very Important statements. You 
probably beard them If you bad access to 
a television set. I think the remarks made 
by Mr. Hoover were particularly significant. 
He said that many criminals were engaged 
in legal enterprises. You will recall that 
he said it was the duty of local communities 
and States tasee that these characters were 
. cleaned out. .You will then recall that when 
Senator Whxbbt pressed him about Commu¬ 
nists in business he didn't have a very satis¬ 
factory answer. 

In general. I agree with Mr. Hoover that 
this problem of Communist espionage, sabo¬ 
tage. and subversion Is a local problem, but 
when local folks or the FBI or the military 
Intelligence services get irrefutable evidence 
of eqfionage it seems to me that the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice should prosecute. 

nXUI ABOUT TmCAL CEU. 

If X am right, let me tell you about a 
Communist espionage cell which was operat¬ 
ing at high speed in 1943 in the University 


of Oallfornla radiattcu lahoratorlee. Let me 
teU you about Oomradec M. N. O. F, Q, R. B. 
and T-4hey are still free and they are etlU 
alive end none In the Government has done 
anytUng about them, in eplte of the fact 
that one of the group was observed by the 
FBI and mllltery inteUlgenoe eerviee deUv- 
erlng atomic data to a Russian espionage 
oourler in 1948. 

Let’s study thla esptonage cell, maybe we 
will learn aomething. Maybe we will then 
understand why It is neoessary to have on 
the books the Internal Security Act of 1850. 
It is a pretty stringent piece of law. 

Acn v m jes or woman 

Cozudder Ckunrade M. If you will—« wo¬ 
man—and in context with a consideration of 
her, I would like to have you consider a 
orate of sardine cane which contained the 
so-called Little Sports Collection of Bol¬ 
shevik sabotage manuals written in Spanisb, 
disguised as sports manuals. That Is on 
the outside they looked like directions for 
playing gamee—kind of rough gamea—like 
blowing up power plants, and taking over 
oommunlcatlozu facilities. You will recall 
the New York Herald Tribune ran a series on 
them called The Threat of Bed Sabotage. 
My point Is in connection with Comrade M, 
who is a biologist with slightly Red views, 
went to Spain In 1887 looking for a man. 
He was a member of the Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade who had been killed by the time she 
arrived. The sad duty of Informing Comrade 
M of the death of her lover fell to Comrade 
N, then a lieutenant colonel In the brigade. 
He bas many aliases and is one, if not the 
one most effective espionage agent for the 
Bolsheviks now running around free In this 
country. He has been arrested many times 
but somehow the Government seems unable 
to hold him, or, pin ansrthing on him. At 
this time 1 should tell you that It is pretty 
well accepted in intelligence circles that the 
hard core of Bolshevik espionage agents are 
mad3 up of individuals who served with the 
Communists in Spain. They are the elite of 
the Communist espiozxage apparatus. If you 
know of any of them keep your eye on them 
and turn your observations over to the FBI. 
So Comrade M, the woman of the cell, quali¬ 
fies as one of the elite Communist spies. 
Who do you think she married after she 
returned to this country from Spain? No 
less than the scientist who helped to as¬ 
semble the atomic bomb. Don’t ever dis¬ 
count the ability of the MVD, the Russian 
Intelligence service. I consider them to be 
the best In the world today. They don't 
make many mistakes becruse when they do 
they liquidate those who make them, 

NOW wznc or ■c ixntiot 

Now, let’s consider Comrade N, who met 
Comrade M In Spain and who is now the wile 
of one of the scientists who assembled the 
atomic bomb. Comrade N really is "It” when 
It comes to espionage, sabotage, and subver¬ 
sion. He was assigned os the special agent in 
charge of the cell as early as 1940 at the Uni¬ 
versity of California to find out what experi¬ 
ments were being carried on there in the field 
of nuclear research—the Russian intelligence 
service having learned as early as 1939, that 
otir knowledge In this field might have mili¬ 
tary implications. 

ATTXND8 BCHO<», FOB SABOTAOX 

In 1931 Comrade N was sent to Moscow and 
there he attended the Lenin school for world 
revolution. There he learned the fine arts of 
espionage, sabotage, and subversion. Mind 
you. this was 90 years ago. Be is today a 
postgraduate atudent of the art of eaplon- 
age. Be is a doctor of spying, sabotage, and 
subversion. Be received his passport from 
ow State Department under fraudulent 
circumstances. 

Taking the short course at the Lenin 
school, he only spent 3 years there. Be then 
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went to Shanghai where he served his Intern¬ 
ship in the black arts. Back in the United 
States In 1934 he served as a "section organ¬ 
iser." Soon he was tapped by the Politburo 
for service In Spain~and that is where he 
met Comrade M, the woman In the cell. Dur¬ 
ing his war service In Spain, the Dally Worker 
ran numerous articles praising his activities. 
Upon his return to America from Spain he 
was given a top position in the espionage ap¬ 
paratuses In America. He was given the Job 
of collecting secrets about the atom bomb as 
it was being developed at the radiation lab¬ 
oratories at Berkeley. Calif. Probably one of 
the reasons he was given the assignment was 
because of his intimate knowledge of Com¬ 
rade M, the woman he had met In Spain, and 
who became the wife of the scientist who di¬ 
rected the assembly of the atom bomb. 

Now, Comrade N had learned his lessons at 
the Lenin school of sabotage well. His first 
Job was to assemble the espionage cell. N re¬ 
cruited a bright lad whom we will designate 
as Comrade O. He was the organizer for the 
cell. It Is believed he recruited Comrades P 
and Q, both brilliant students and physical 
scientists. Occasionally the group used to 
meet at Comrade M’s home, either through 
pre-arrangement or by chance. At these 
meetings Comrade N would sell the Idea that 
the Russians were allies and therefore en¬ 
titled to know any advantages which might 
accrue from scientific developments. 

KO ARRSSTB WERE MADE 

About this time the CIC intelligence 
agents became a little frantic. Here was 
espionage going on in front of them. Hur¬ 
ried appeals were immediately made to the 
Department of Justice and State Depart¬ 
ments to pick up the cell—the same faulty 
reasoning as prevailed In the case of Lt. 
Andrew Roth, the intelligence officer In¬ 
volved In the Amerasla case. Both the De¬ 
partment of Justice and the State Depart¬ 
ment refused to authorize the arrests. 

Imagine, if you can, the heartslckness of 
the intelligence officers in this case. Here 
they had the goods. Here they had perhaps 
the future of western civilization in their 
hands—and what happened—some strange 
characters In the Department of Justice and 
State Department—perhaps enemy agents 
like Coplon and Hiss—refused to authorize 
arrests. The Bolsheviks considered the in¬ 
formation so important that the third sec¬ 
retary of the Soviet Embassy in Washington 
flow to San Francisco soon after Its re¬ 
ceipt. That is the receipt of the formula in 
Washington in the Soviet Embassy—and 
grave Comrade N a handsome cash bonus 
for his traitorous and nefarious activities. 

MO AUTHORITT FOR ARRESTS 

Comrade N continued his spying, and our 
Intelligence services, both military and FBI. 
kept our Government Informed day by day 
as to the activities of this cell. Our securi¬ 
ty agents at the University of California de¬ 
nied authority to make arrests pleaded with 
the puthorlties to discharge the members 
of the cell from the staff of the radiation 
laboratory. Was this authority forthcom¬ 
ing? It was not. Russia was our friend. 
Pro-Communists In our State Department 
and In the Department of Justice refused to 
uphold our espionage statutes. And I say 
to you now that It is not too late to find out 
who these traitors were and bring them to 
the bar of Justice—^and I demand that It be 
done. The other members of the Commu¬ 
nist cell at the University of California have 
not been prosecuted for wartime espionage. 
They should be. The House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in September 1948, 
recommended that Comrade N be prose¬ 
cuted under the provisions of the espio¬ 
nage act of 1917—the same act under which 
the Rosenbergs have been sentenced to 
death. Why hasn’t the Department of Jus¬ 
tice done its Job? 


As late as December 4, 1950, Comrade N 
and numerous other members of the Berk¬ 
ley Bolshevik espionage coll were cited for 
contempt of Congress, taken into custody, 
and later released In $1,600 ball. 

IMDTTSTRZAL SABOTAGE 

Three or four months ago I attended a 
closed conference In New York dealing with 
this subject. Actually, the subject of the 
discussion was controlling sabotage and 
espionage in industry. Most of the Informed 
people in this country on this subject were 
In attendance at that conference. Because 
it was a closed conference I cannot report 
on It. Except this—the responsibility for 
controlling Communist espionage sabotage 
and subversion rests with the local manage¬ 
ment of a biislness or industry in which 
Communists may have an interest. I am 
wholeheartedly In agreement with this policy. 
There is no one In the stream all the way 
to the White House who Is In a better posi¬ 
tion to identify Bolshevik spies and saboteurs 
than the folks who run businesses who may 
be the target of their activities. If you have 
any suspicions, turn them in to the FBI. 
Or If you do not wish to be identified, turn 
them in to me. I’ll see that they get to the 
FBI without disclosing the source. Now, 
you may say, "What is a suspicion?" And 
now I want to pay my respect to a son of 
Chelsea—a great artist, perhaps the greatest 
In the use of motion pictures as a medium 
of expression. I pay tribute to Louis de 
Rochemont, the creator and editor of the 
March of Time, and such masterpieces of 
American life as Lost Boundaries, The House 
on Ninety-second Street, Whistle at Eatons 
Corner—real life motion pictures of Amer¬ 
ica—the authentic America—the America 
that is, with all of the incisive clarity of a 
de Rochemont publication—and by that I In¬ 
clude film production. 

DE ROCHEMONT TO PRODUCE BPT FILM 

Well, I have good news. Mr. de Roche¬ 
mont Is going to turn In his talent to help 
to show how the Bolshevik espionage ap¬ 
paratus works In this country. Actually, he 
Is now at work producing a film titled "Turn 
East on Beacon Street?" He is going to show 
how an espionage ring actually works right 
here in Boston, with Incidents culled from 
FBI files. Seventy-five percent of the movie 
will be filmed in and around Boston, al¬ 
though names and places will be disguised, 
as I have done in my talks. They are true 
incidents In connection with the work of a 
present ring of Bolshevik spies working 
against American democracy with their head¬ 
quarters right here in Boston. 

Mr. de Rochemont will help you to see how 
little people—perhaps our neighbors—who 
ride on busses and perhaps belong to this 
club, make a fast buck, and then regret It all 
the rest of their lives, because when they take 
that buck they become entrapped In the 
Communist espionage web. A friend per¬ 
suades them to steal a small part of a secret 
formula like Comrade N and P at Berkeley, 
maybe It Isn’t the atomic bomb, maybe It is 
only some data on a baterlological test that 
has been run at Boston University, maybe it 
Is not even classified as a military project. 
But the results are wanted by the Russians. 
So maybe your son or a friend says "what 
harm. I’ll give him the answer, besides I 
need the money." Then when your son or 
your friend Is approached again, what hap¬ 
pens? He Is ordered to do something—this 
time a little more dangerous—a little closer 
to treason—so he refuses. Then the MVD 
makes Itself felt. He is told to do it. He 
has no choice—otherwise he will be turned 
in as a Russian spy. He does what he Is 
told, and thereafter tiiere Is no questioning 
what he will do. He has become a traitor— 
an active agent for the MVD, the Russian 
intelligence service. 


The Russian Intelligence service is the 
slickest bunch of confidence men on the 
face of the earth. The reason the public 
does not realize this Is because they do not 
get caught. When they get caught, they 
have outlived their usefulness. Coplon’s 
boy friend, the Russian engineer who worked 
lor the United Nations secretariat Is no doubt 
dead now. I guess I won't say anything 
about Coplon—there isn’t time and I do not 
like to get too exercised about this problem. 

I am telling you now, that the danger 
from the atom bomb is very real and present, 
but It is only half the story. The other half 
Is the danger from sabotage, espionage and 
subversion, which can do Just as much dam¬ 
age to our Industrial production. 

This form of attack is considered by many 
who are Informed to be much more likely 
than bombing. Plants engaged on defense 
contracts are considered to be prime targets. 
The range of activity of saboteurs will be 
wide and very difficult to detect—from dam¬ 
aging our utilities to tampering with the 
control mechanism of our production, and 
even creating conditions to damage whole¬ 
sale our personnel engaged on defense work. 


The Brannan Plan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNI’TED STATES 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Back of the Brannan Plan," 
by Louis Bromlleld, which appeared in 
the April issue of the Freeman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Back of the Brannan Plan 
(By Louis Bromfield) 

The Brannan plan, along with much of 
Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal program, appears 
to be dead. Its revival or the appearance 
on the horizon of something like it might 
well occur if inflation continues to a point 
where the national economy breaks down 
and a depression follows. ’This, of course. 
Is exactly what Stalin is waiting for, along 
with the Communists In this country and 
their fellow travelers in the Department of 
Agriculture and elsewhere In our bureau¬ 
cratic structure. Not only would we be in 
for more intricate and comprehensive agri¬ 
cultural supports and regimentation, but we 
should find at once that the Communists 
were up to their old tricks. There would 
probably be a whole new set of borers from 
within like those who in the thirties in¬ 
fested our Department of Agriculture and 
made their way into other divisions of the 
Government. 

Therefore, It might be worth while to look 
Into the past in order better to understand 
the future. The bag of tricks would prob¬ 
ably be the same. 

The story of the Infiltration of Govern¬ 
ment agencies is not half told as yet. And 
beyond it, there were other elements which 
confused the situation during the thirties. 
One of them was the fact that John L. Lewis 
and the CIO were welcoming the Communists 
into the fold of organized labor and condon¬ 
ing, if not cooperating with, their operations 
within government. John L. eventually 
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Sowul tb»t jmx caimot pUy with Gommles, 
but it took the CIO much ionger to repudUte 
them and clean house. 

For a long certain leaders of labor 
have eberlahed two dreams. The first is to 
turn the whole Government Into a Socialist 
operation: the second, to bring about an alU. 
ance between organised labor and the farm¬ 
ers—which alone could make it possible to 
attain the first ambition. The attempt on 
the part of labor leaders to organise every¬ 
body is not merely sociological and benevo¬ 
lent; it is also pcmtical. particularly in the 
minds of leaders like Walter Beuther and 
apparently, of late, even like Philip Murray, 
■ms ambition suited the Communists. It 
was the same trick by which they had duped 
the organized labor forces of other xmtions 
and then taken ever. So we got a curious 
pattern of the Communists attempting to use 
organized labor, and organised labor think¬ 
ing it was iising the Communists, while both 
were bent upon using tbe farmer together 
with his great political Influence. 

As a rule the farmer isn’t easy to use. 
Be is an independent cues who doesn't like 
Government intervention and hatee anything 
connected with socialism. In every country 
where the Communiste have taken power, the 
landowners and even the prosperous peasants 
and tenants represent the etifleet opposition 
to the regime. But to the Communist, con¬ 
trol of the landowner and farmer is first on 
the schedule for tbe.revolutlon—if the farmer 
does not raise enough food the rest of the 
nation does not eat, and a counterrevolution 
can occur. 

John L. Lewis with his catch-all District 
50 tried again and again to organize the 
fanners into s force cooperating with labor 
in the role at stooge, and failed. Here enter 
the Farmera* Union. Lee Pressman, and a very 
smart gentleman called James Patton. To¬ 
gether with certain labor leaders they de¬ 
cided to set up tbeir own fanners* orgiudza- 
tion not upon a union basis but oatenslblj 
upon the basis of the already sturdily estab¬ 
lished Orange and the Farm Bureau, both of 
which had steadfastly refused to be taken In 
either by tbe blandishments or the threats 
of organised labor and of tbe Conununlsta 
lurkixig In the background. 

In their corner, the labor leaders, spurred 
by the clever Mr. Pressman (who recently 
confessed that be had been a member of 
the Communist Party) and abetted by Mr. 
Patton, set out to split up tbe farmers and 
capture them by surprise. This again was 
A sound Communist pattern. The only thing 
lacking was the toeda. It was quite im¬ 
possible to penetrate and capture the two 
great fanners’ organtantioBs, so they vir¬ 
tually invented a stooge called the Farm¬ 
ers* Union. Until that time the organiza¬ 
tion had bad a kind of lingering existence; 
It still has today save for tbe brazen voice 
of llr. Patton, which makes It sound far more 
Important than it Is. and the sympathies 
of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, who 
was declared tbe special "darling” of tbe 
Farmers* Union during Its 1950 convention 
In Denver. 

Tbe capture of tbe Farmers* Union was a 
comparatively easy operation. Early In its 
career tbe headquarters were moved into 
tbe offices of Commiinists Lem Harris and 
Harold Ware, tbe latter an acknowledged, 
violent leader trained In Moscow. But that 
was not the only headquarters it used. When 
you wanted to contact some of the 

Farmers’ Union, it was often necessary to go 
to the headquarters of the CIO to find him, 
generally In Jim Carey’s office. At that time 
Carey was not the ardent enemy of the 
Communists that he became when they 
took over his own United Electrical Workers 
and threw him out of office. The whole busi¬ 
ness in those diqv was a trifle play from tbe 
Communists to tbe CIO to the Farmers’ 
Union and back again. 


It la probable that the move-ln on tbe 
Farmers’ Union was made on Communist 
advioe. since the orgaaleatlon l ep r se ant e d 
on the whole the fsnaere of the lowest eco¬ 
nomic status. Its mambsnhip is etiU made 
up largely of sharecroppers and tenant farm¬ 
ers. and it prospers not at all In the more 
solid agricultural areas or among the more 
successful farmers who feed the nation. In 
such an organization it was possible to apifiy 
the old CommunUtt technique of appealing 
to class hatred to divide the farmera. a tech¬ 
nique still used by Mr. Patton and his 
friends. 

During this period a double picture was 
preeanted. On the one hand there was a 
GfO-Communlst-guided Farmers’ Union; on 
the other. Communists and fellow-travelers 
working simultaneously inside the Govern¬ 
ment and notably in the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. These inside operators were all 
In divisions set up to impose regimentation 
In one form or another upon tbe farmer, or 
to court him with bribes and free payments 
and political favoritism. There were tbe 
wise guys, like Lee Pressman and Alger Bias, 
who eventually outsmarted thernselvea. the 
aoft-headed aentlmentallsta of tbe Henry 
Wallace type who looked upon Moscow as 
the New Jerusalmn, and tbe bright yoimg 
men who came to town, often from fresh¬ 
water colleges, and ovomight were given po- 
sltlonB of greet authority—not upon any 
grounds of ability or experience but simply 
because they were devoted to New Deal pre¬ 
cepts. 

In an of this the Henry Wallaces and the 
bright young Inemnpetente were a great 
help. And when Cffiester C. Davis cleaned 
bouM in tbe Department (a scared Wallace 
lacked the courage and hid away in Vir¬ 
ginia) , a great troop of this element resigned 
and followed the guilty ones Into tbe street. 
Most of them, like their leaders, simply 
moved over into other Government depart¬ 
ments to continue their sabotage. But the 
purge was a great setback to the whole plan 
of taking over the farmers either by guile 
or by force, either through tbe Department 
or through tbe stalking horse of tbe Farm¬ 
ers’ Unlozi. 

It Is noteworthy that with Henry Wallace 
began the wh<fle policy of taking into tbe 
Department all sorts of people who knew 
little or nothing about either agriculture or 
agricultural economics. Until this time it 
bad always been sssumed that men and 
women in tbe Department should have some 
knowledge which equipped them to aid tbe 
farmer: but with the establishment of 
coxmtiess New Deal agencies and bureaus, 
outsiders strean^d in until 90 percent or 
more in the New Deal bureaus, even down 
to those who filled minor positions, were 
Communists, fellow travelers, or at least 
pinks. Mr. Pressman, the confessed leader. 
Mr. Chambers, and Min Bentley, have testi¬ 
fied to this. At that time or even today it 
would have been difficult Indeed for the 
Communists to recruit sgrieultural authori¬ 
ties or politicians who bad any sympathy 
for communism—escopt from tbe Farmers’ 
Union. 

In referring to the whole group that In¬ 
fested the Department of Agriculture, includ¬ 
ing Pressman and a half dozen other leaders 
who were fired, Chester Davis said with 
notable moderation that "their object was to 
remake oqr economic system and they would 
subordinate every other oonsideratton to that 
end." Ohvfously Ute interests of tbs fanner 
and even of agriculture Itself were of little 
or no importance to them. 

In several cases the leaden actually at- 
tmnpted to carry off or destroy the records In 
their offices, iriiirii were, of course. Oovem- 
ment property. A lot of their underltngz 
resifned with them. However, a great num¬ 
ber of thoee Involved In one way or another 
in the Infiltration remained with the Depart- 
meat and ore stlU there, using pressures and 


Snflaaness toward the eoelaliaBtlott of agrt- 
flWlture and the eapture of the farmer. This 
le well mown and aeoepted in Washington. 
All of these bureauorats are In the admlnls- 
tratlosi bureaus set up under the New Deal 
and the Pidr Deal. Tou will find none of 
them in ffiie reaeereh hureeus, the extension 
ssrvlos. or In eny of the legitimate agrteul- 
tural bureaus. 

It Is this group, an offshoot of tbe old in¬ 
filtration, who together with James Patton of 
the Farmera’ Union and a couple of other 
outsiders, oonooeted riie Brannan plan of 
Bolaame and ill-fated history. When you 
take the Braiman plan apart all the past 
Influences become evident, even to the in¬ 
fluence of the dO through its perpetual am¬ 
bition to take the fermers into camp. 

The intent of the very first principle of the 
plan Is ehUdlshly apparent. It would lower 
tbe cost of food to the consumer while guar¬ 
anteeing a profitable price to the farmer, with 
the taxpayer—a faosleai, nameless fellow 
whom everybody kickB around—paying the 
difference. This was calculated to bring to¬ 
gether organized labor and the organized 
farmer, while making everybody else happy. 
By tying two such powerful groups into one 
force it would guarantee complete political 
power to the organized labor group, which 
could then set up a labor government along 
Boefallst lines, perhaps with some Communist 
trimmings. The plan deliberately left out 
the big farmer and the highly prosperous 
farmer, which meant in most cases the better 
kind of farmer. In other wonle. the rich 
farmer became a sort of kulak; tbe next 
stage might well be oonflacation and divlalcm 
of his land. The regimentation of the farm¬ 
er proposed in the Brannan plan wu a bu¬ 
reaucratic nightmare and. once enforced. It 
would leave the farmer bound and tied, a 
cantlve and a victim. 

How much Mr. Brannan actually had to do 
with the plan has never become deer. His 
is the prime example of the bureaucratic 
career. Originally a not-too-auccessful law¬ 
yer in Denver, he was one of those bright 
young men who came to WaZbington with 
the New Deal. Finally he found a berth as 
A s sista n t Becretary of Agriculture, and when 
Clinton Anderson resigned was made Secre¬ 
tary to keep the seat warm for a political 
appointment after the PreeldeiYtlal election. 
Here he exercised a talent for edging upward 
and makin g his position seciure. When most 
big Democrats were lukewarm about Mr. 
Truman’s chances, Mr. Brannan campaigned 
day and nigbt and made hlmeelf generally 
indispensable. His reward was the Secre¬ 
tariat. How much Mr. Brannan knows of 
agriculture and what sympathies he has to¬ 
ward the fanner are questions which remain 
wide open, to put It mildly. What he did 
produce out of the hat, whether on his own 
or as a stooge, was a first-class socialist pro¬ 
posal designed to take riM farmer Into camp 
and deliner him over to organized labor. 
And all of this vras the natural outcome of 
that trtifie play back in the thirties. 

The triple play is etlU in operation, al¬ 
though rile CIO has cleared Its skirts of the 
Communists and would prefer to forget the 
days when It played ban with them. Mr. 
P re m n a n went on to become eeeretary and 
legal advisor to the CIO and was tbe guiding 
spirit In the organization of its Political Ac¬ 
tion Committee, whose campaign turned out 
BO disastrouaiy In the last Sections. Mr. 
Patton oonrinues to he perpetual president 
of riie F ar m e t s* Union, and brought Secre¬ 
tary Brannan to Its 2960 convention to be 
canonized as a patron saint of the racflcal 
mlnorl^ faRnerz* organization. 

The program adopted at that eonventlcm. 
a document written with dtoletlc skUl and 
Zhrewdnara, plaees great emphasta on the 
family fkrm. It neglects to say that many a 
large and prosperous farm la a family firm. 
It neglects to say with a eurtons Ignorance 
of American agriculture, that the size of a 
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farm bas little to do wlUi whether or not 
It Is a family farm. In the Southwest 60.000 
acres may be a family farm. In other areas 
I have known family operations on a few 
acres to produce Incomes in excess of 9100,000 
a year. 

The Brannan plan and the purpose of the 
Farmers' Union is avowedly directed at the 
redistribution of large farms and their divi¬ 
sion Into small farms. The program implies 
that everybody should have a small farm, 
whether the unit Is efllclent or not. This, 
of course, is the first step to be taken when 
Soviet Russia invades a country. The land 
Is divided arbitrarily Into small holdings; 
then, after it has been proved that this can¬ 
not work, the next step is to establish collec¬ 
tive farms, dispossessing the small owners 
and putting them all under the direction of 
the state. 

The published program puts great em¬ 
phasis on youth camps and recreation camps 
where special study can be given to specified 
problems. This, again, is a page directly out 
of the Communist book. It is now well 
known, even by the labor unions through 
sad experience, that such camps become cen¬ 
ters of Intensified Communist indoctrina¬ 
tion. 

Strongly urged Is the formation of farmers' 
committees so designed as to “build a direct 
channel of administrative and policy com¬ 
munication between farmers’ committees at 
the grass roots and the Secetary of Agricul¬ 
ture in Washington.” What is this but the 
local Soviet? A little further on we read: 

“The function of the local committees 
should be broadened so as to include respon¬ 
sibility in its area for all action programs 
of the Department. In some Instances there 
are statutory dllBculties to this arrangement 
as in the case of the soil-conservation dis¬ 
trict boards of supervisors. For purposes of 
coordination, farmers’ committees should 
include members representative of the pro¬ 
grams for which it has no statutory respon¬ 
sibility. [The object is to give farmers one 
committee to deal with Instead of many|.” 

The matter in brackets are mine, but the 
meaning is clear enough. Plausible, but out 
of what book did it come? This is followed 
by: 

"We recognize, however, that our legisla¬ 
tive efforts must be fortified with political 
action. Family farming must be defended 
at the ballot box. Candidates must be 
judged, elected, and defeated on a basis of 
their records in light of the Farmers’ Union 
program or our legislative efforts will be 
hampered.” 

Innocent? Read some of the propaganda 
addressed to the peasants when the division 
of land occurred in Poland. The wording 
is almost identical. Still further we read: 

“We deplore the continuation in peacetime 
of BO gigantic a Military Establishment as the 
United States now maintains. We take this 
position not only on economic grounds but 
because the existence of so large a military 
class is always a threat to civil government. 
On the same grounds, we restate our opposi¬ 
tion to universal military training and to 
further extension of the Selective Service 
System.” 

Why should what is assumed to be a purely 
agricultural organization make such a care¬ 
ful point of cutting down our military forces? 
The next follows naturally; 

“We believe that disarmament in this re¬ 
spect (the hydrogen and atomic bombs) and 
in all others must begin at once, and that the 
key to atomic disarmament lies in action 
through the UN for the destruction of all 
•bombs, an end to further work of any kind In 
the development of these weapons, and the 
simultaneous Imposition of a rigid control 
and Inspection system.'* 

Very plausible again and something which 
any citizen would advocate, but why is such 
emphasis put upon it by what is ostensibly a 


farmers' organization? And what nation is 
the only one In the UN which objects to any 
system of rigid control and Inspection? 

A dozen other passages could be quoted 
which appear equally odd in the program of a 
farmers’ organization. (Incidentally, the 
Nebraska branch of the Farmers’ Union re¬ 
fused to endorse the program and withdrew.) 
Naturally support is given not only to the 
Brannan plan but to every bureau or pro¬ 
posed bureau which tends to socialize the 
Nation and to concentrate power in Wash¬ 
ington and especially In the Department of 
Agriculture. It is not difficult to see why 
Secretary Brannan and the Farmers Union 
love each other. 

Recently Secretary Brannan advised the 
appointment of James Patton to the advisory 
committee on agricultural controls appointed 
by Secretary of Defense Symington, although 
Allan Kline, president of the largest and most 
representative of the farmers’ organizations, 
the National Farm Bureau, was passed over 
entirely. The appointment of Murray Lin¬ 
coln of the Ohio Farm Bureau Insurance Co. 
to a post on the committee was merely slip¬ 
pery deception. Mr. Lincoln, once secretary 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau, has no connection 
whatever with the National Farm Bureau, 
and only vaguely with the Ohio Farm Bureau 
through its subsidiary insurance company. 
He has always been looked upon with dis¬ 
favor by the national organization because of 
his radicalism. In the vicious campaign of 
labor to defeat Senator Taft in Ohio. Mr. Lin¬ 
coln. alone among those having any connec¬ 
tion. even remote, with the Farm Bureau, 
came out publicly for Taft’s opponent and 
gained the name of “would-be Judas goat” 
of the farmers. Although he represents no 
group of farmers save perhaps some of the 
minority in the Farmers’ Union, Secretary 
Symington selected him to regulate the farm¬ 
ers. along with Patton, who represents the 
smallest and weakest of the farm organiza¬ 
tions. 

The third appointee was Albert Goss, head 
of the National Grange, a fine man but not 
a fighter like Kline of the Farm Bureau, or 
Patton. Mr. Goss died recently, and at this 
writing no appointment has been made to fill 
his place. So the farmers of America are left 
to the doubtfully tender mercies of Jim Pat¬ 
ton, Murray Lincoln, and Secretary Brannan. 
This may mean that for the moment Patton 
and Brannan have got what they want, but 
it is mighty poor politics and may account to 
a large extent for the overwhelming defeat of 
the candidates who advocated the Brannan 
plan. The people do eventually smell things 
out, and the farmer is not so dumb as the 
“liberal” bureaucrats in Washington would 
like to believe. In short, Mr. Brannan has 
become a serious liability to Truman and the 
national Democratic organization, both of 
whom ostensibly believed not so long ago 
that the Brannan plan was going to take in 
everybody and pave the way for a Labor-So¬ 
cialist government. It may Just be that this 
Is another Instance of the ’’wise guys” out¬ 
smarting themselves. 

Senator mcCaetht has been loud and per¬ 
haps rash in his wholesale denunciations of 
the Communist and Socialist influences with¬ 
in the Government, but there is a consider¬ 
able quantity of truth in his accusations. 
The whole truth is difficult to unearth be¬ 
cause of the devious ways in which the Com¬ 
munists operate, because of the cooperation 
given them by now disappointed and bitter 
bureaucrats, and because much of the story 
goes back Into the thirties. From the Amer- 
asia case and the State Department’s China 
policy through to the Brannan plan, the old 
Influences are still operating, and as the Na¬ 
tion faces crisis after crisis, the whole web¬ 
like structure of Influences may well prove 
even more tenuous than it has been up to 
now. 


XoBfaribatiiNit to Public Health Lefiela- 
tioB by the Late Senator Vurgil M. 
Cbapman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE SENA'TE OF THE UNI-TED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
paying tribute to the late Senator Virgil 
M. Chapman, published in the Food and 
Drug Review for April 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Virgil M. Chapman 
Senator Virgil M. Chapman’s tragic death 
on March 8 brought many splendid tributes 
to his public service during a distinguished 
legislative career. To these. Deputy Com¬ 
missioner Charles W. Crawford adds the fol¬ 
lowing comments on Senator Chapman’s 
outstanding contribution to the history of 
Federal food and drug regulation; 

“Because of Virgil Chapman’s great 
modesty, he did not gain the public recogni¬ 
tion he deserved for his vitally Important 
role in enacting the Food, Drug, and Cos¬ 
metic Act of 1938. He often told me he 
felt that this was his greatest contribution 
during his long career in Congress. 

“When the bill which eventually became 
our present law was passed by the Senate in 
1935 and went to the House, it was referred 
to a subcommittee of which Mr. Chapman 
was chairman. It was loaded with emascu¬ 
lating amendments forced into It by the 
patent medicine Industry over the heroic 
opposition of Senator Royal S, Copeland, its 
sponsor in the upper House. The industry 
group was elated in the belief that they had 
such command of the situation that they 
could either compel the enactment of a new 
law that would give less consumer protec¬ 
tion than the Food and Drugs Act of 1906, 
or at least prevent new legislation of any 
kind. 

“But they had not reckoned on facing a 
man like Chapman. Between sessions of his 
committee he worked far into the nights 
reading publications and records and talk¬ 
ing with persons familiar with the problems. 
Industry witnesses before the committee 
found themselves in trouble when they tried 
to distort facts or gloss over those unfavor¬ 
able to their objectives. Always courteous 
and good-humored, his cross-questioning 
was as keen and skillfully directed as a sur¬ 
geon’s scalpel. It laid bare for all to see the 
greed and disregard for human welfare that 
underlay so much of the opposition to a 
better law. 

“This hearing turned the tide. As the 
facts Chapman exposed became more gen¬ 
erally known, real progress set in. He con¬ 
tinued his active support until the measure 
was finally passed. He was responsible for 
including a highly important provision dur¬ 
ing the last committee meeting before the 
bill went to the floor for passage. This was 
section 301 (k), which asserts control over 
articles received from Interstate sources until 
sale to the ultimate consumer. Chapman 
aided in writing the Miller amendment of 
1948 which broadened and consolidated this 
control. 

“VlrgU Chapman’s place is secure as a dis¬ 
tinguished legislator, statesman, and hu¬ 
manitarian. The public generally, and 
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particularly wa who onrorce food and dro|^ 
leglalation, owe him an everlasting debt. 
We who were privileged to know him and 
work with him have lost a dearly beloved 
friend.’* 


Tiid Atomic Secrotf Spy Tritl 
SaCTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WOCONSIH 

d tBB BBNATB of IHB UNXTSO 8TATS8 

Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WZLEir. Mr. Pxofiident^ the Na¬ 
tion has followed with tremeiidotts in¬ 
terest the historic legal decision In New 
York which saw the sentencing of two 
individuals to death for the first time 
in American history by a civil court on 
the charge of havixig committed treason 
during wartime. 

One could dwell at great length on 
the meaning of that decision, and on 
the historic verdict rendered by Federal 
Judge Irving Kaufman, after what must 
have been, I am sure, much soul search¬ 
ing. But I think that better than any 
comments which I could make, the 
Judge’s own address to the convicted 
traitors speaks eloquently for itself. 
His remarks may be found in the Cmr- 
GRBssxoNAL Ricoio of April 6 on page 
A1835. as reproduced by request of Con¬ 
gressman Louis Huxir, of New York. 

I was particularly interested in this 
case because It had been my pleasure, 
as ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, to support 
the confirmation of Judge Kaufman, 
who, although of a different political 
faith than my own, came to us with the 
sort of outstanding qualifications which 
I have sought for all nominees to the 
bench. Coincidentally, in fact, the 
United States prosecuting attorney in 
this case. Bon. Irving Saypol, had also 
received my support, although here, 
again, we are of different political 
faiths; but his record, too, spoke ably 
for Itself. 

So at this time I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the following ma¬ 
terial: 

(a) An Associated Press news story 
carried in newspapers of April 6 regard¬ 
ing the precedent-making nature of this 
sentence; 

(b) An editorial carried in the April 
6 issue of the New York Daily Mirror ex¬ 
pressing patriotic sentiments which I 
think will be of interest to every Ameri¬ 
can; and 

(c) The text of a Milwaukee Journal 
editorial of the same date. 

I particularly commend the reading of 
the New York Mirror editorial to those 
folks who might, unfortunately, have 
some bit of un-American racial or reli¬ 
gious prefudice in their systems. This 
editorial, X feel, may help to cleanse such 
prejudice from them, and make them 
better Americans. 


There being no objection, the aitiele 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Rkcord, as follows: 

IFrom a New York diapsteh of the Aseootafd 
Proas of April e. 1881] 

SraES, Tsaxtom. SASorauBS—Hunt Sm eni c a i 

woa Booshsom Is wrtwoor PtaoiMiiT m 

CZVIZ.XAN Coums, RiSToauN ftvowrs 

The eentenclhg of Ithel and Julius Rosen¬ 
berg. both ottlaens, for espionage adds a new 
page to American history. The penalty has 
never been Imposed on a spy In this country 
by a elvtilan court. 

Dr. Allan Nevlns, Columbia tlnlvtrslty pro- 
feaaor of history, author and twice a PUUtser 
prlae winner, said that no death eentenoes, 
either In peacetime or wartime, have been 
handed down by the civil courts against an 
American since the Government enacted its 
Isplonage Act In 1017. This does not count 
cMcutlona ordered by wartime oourta- 
martui. 

Under the older laws on treason and sedi¬ 
tion. he said, aeverid death sentences have 
been rendered but not carried out. Re said 
he recaUed no major Fsderal elvU court case 
In which an American traitor paid with his 
life. 

Rowever, In a famous case on the eve of 
the ClvU War. AboUtionlst John Brown was 
hanged in 1880 for treason against the State 
of Virginia. This waa not a Federal caae. 
Brown waa convicted In Virginia of murder 
and treason In fomenting a slave uprising 
and leading an attack on the Federal arsenal 
at Harpers Fsrry, Va. 

Principals In other celebrated eaeee of 
treason and conspiracy noted by Nevine in¬ 
clude: 

’*John Friea. an American agitator and op¬ 
ponent at direct taxation, who led the so- 
called ftlee rebeUlon In Pennsylvania in 
17S0. He was convicted of treason by a Fed¬ 
eral Jury, and sentenced to death, but was 
pardoned by President John Adams. Aaron 
Burr, who after his close defeat by Thomas 
Jefferson for the Presidency, plotted to set 
up an Independent government In the South¬ 
west. with New Orleans as capital. Bs waa 
charged with treason, but acquitted after a 
S-month trial at Richmond, Va., in 1807.'* 

In the Civil War period, Lambdln P. liulll- 
gan, an Indiana editor, was sentenced to 
death In 1668 by a military court for treason, 
InsurrscUon, and giving aid to the Confed¬ 
eracy. Bowever, the Supreme Court freed 
him. ruling that the mUltory courts bad no 
jurlsdlcUon, even though the State was un¬ 
der martial law, because civil courts were 
still functlonli^;. Kevins said this case haa 
"always been regarded as a great vindication 
of civil liberties In this country." 

Several other persons wore arrested on 
treason charges after the Civil War. Including 
President Jefferson Davie of the Confederacy, 
but were later freed under a general amnesty. 

The most famous American traitor waa 
Benedict Arnold. Revcdutlonary War general, 
who funneled information to the British and 
later Joined the British forces against the 
Colonies. Afterward, he fled to Bngland. "R 
he had been caught, be would have been 
tried by a court martial and put to death.'* 
Kevins said. 

Most notsd oases In which mUltsry courts 
recently have Impoeed death penaltlee on 
Americans on such charges are thoee of Wil¬ 
liam C. Colepauf h and Herbert Bans Haupt. 

Haupt, 32, a German-born naturalised citl- 
aen. was one of six Nasi saboteurs executed 
In IMS after they landed on the Atlantic 
coast from a submarlns, were caught and 
tried by a military commission. The others 
were Germans. 

Colepaui^, 26, of Nlantie, Conn., was'trled 
by a court martial as a Neal spy, and sen¬ 
tenced in IMS to hai^. President Truman 


later eouxauted the sentence to life Impris¬ 
onment. 

(From the New York Dally Mirror of April 6, 
1061] 

OMuornm or 8,000.000 

We wish to oongratulate three line Ameri¬ 
cans of our city: JUdgs Irving R. Kaufman, 
who presided over the court which tried the 
atom-bomb splee, and United States Attor¬ 
ney Irving B. Saypol and his assistant, Roy 
Oohn, who prosecuted and convicted those 
spies. Julius Rosenberg. Ethel Roeenbrng. and 
Morton Sobell. 

Some bigots will say the three qjUes are 
Jews and win denounoe all Jews. They will 
forget to say that the judge, the prosecutor 
and his assistant who did such a magnificent 
jobs for America, are also Jews. 

The unfairness of drawing general conclu- 
sloas from particular instances; the inde¬ 
cency of fixing a universal stereotype from a 
bad type is here exemplified. 

It would be like saying that all the fine 
Americans at Italian descent in our city are 
like Prank Oosteilo or Joe Adonis, rather 
than Arturo Toscanini or our Mayor Vincent 
Impellltteri. 

It would be like saying that all the hard¬ 
working, decent Negroes in our city are like 
Paul Robeson, instead of like Ralph Bunche 
or Jackie Robinson. 

It would be like saying that all the Ameri¬ 
cana in our city of Anglo-Saxon stock are 
like Alger Biss, Instead of like Bishop 
SherrUl. 

It would be like saying that all Irishmen 
are like "Cockeye** Dunn. Instead of like 
John Coleman and General Roele O'Donnell. 

There Is no logic In drawing false conclu¬ 
sions from a minimum of facts. Who dares 
say this Roeenberg creature Is typical of our 
clttaens of Jewish persuasion, v/hen against 
him can be pitted millions of Americans such 
as Bernard M. Baruch, Bernard Olmbel, Jesse 
Isidor Straus, Barney Balaban, Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, Chaplain Josliua Goldberg, Rudolph 
Halley, and so many others who come quickly 
to mind? 

We raise this very sensitive question be¬ 
cause our city Is the home of citizens of 
fairly immediate foreign origin. Of course, 
wo were all of foreign origin at one time, and 
the history of our city shows that when a 
group became "old-timers" they tended to 
look down on the "newcomers." 

In a list of the white population in 1940 
whoee mother tongue was other than Eng¬ 
lish, there were 420,000 Germans, 896.000 
Italians, 168,000 Poles, 149,000 Russians, 
121,000 Spaniards, and 911,000 who spoke 
Yiddish, a Germanic dialect used by Jews. 
Altogether this list included more than 26 
varieties of "mother tongues" for a total of 
8.000,000 persons. 

Undoubtedly, during the past 10 years, this 
list haa decreased, for the pattern Is con¬ 
stant In our city, namely, that by the third 
generation the process of relating the "new¬ 
comer" to America completes Itself and the 
"newcomers" become "old-timers." 

But we are not a melting pot, as Israel 
21angwill so graphically described xu. We are 
more like a symphony orchestra, In which 
men play various instruments, violins, cellos, 
flutes, oboes, trumpets, drums, and so on. 
Each plays differently; yet out of their differ¬ 
ences comes the glorious Beethoven's Fifth 
or even George Gershwin's Rhapsody In Blue. 

Harmony means neither sameness nor mo¬ 
notony. It does mean cooperation, self- 
dlsolpUne, and teamwork. 

Of course, there will sometimes be a devil 
who plays out of tune and out of time. Be 
has to be straightened out or kltdced out. 

But because there is one sour-note we do 
not tear down Carnegie Ball. 
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{From the Milwaukee Journal of April 6, 
1951] 

It Is a Liit! awo Dxatr Matter 

There was no sentence other than death 
justified In the case of Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, convicted atom bomb spies. 

In ordering the execution of the Rosen- 
bergs Judge Irving R. Katifman made clear 
something that needs to be Impressed upon 
every Amerlcan-^that betrayal of our coun¬ 
try In these perilous days Is far more serious 
than merely engaging In an Interesting con¬ 
spiratorial pastime. 

It Is. as the court said, “crime worse than 
murder.'* The Rosenbergs plotted, in time 
of war. against their own Nation. From time 
immemorial there has been no more serious 
crime. 

We still have too many misguided persons 
who seem to feel that It Is still possible to 
play at pro-Russlanlsm and excuse It as 
Juvenile Idealism. If the Rosenberg case 
helps make It clear that the struggle between 
the free world and Soviet imperialism Is In 
fact a life and death matter, It will do the 
Nation a great service. 


Strengthening of the Govemment’s 
Loyalty Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record, an editorial entitled **To 
Plug a Loyalty Loophole,” from Tues¬ 
day’s Washington Star. The editorial 
relates to the bill (S. 1273) which I in¬ 
troduced last week as an essential first 
step In strengthening the Government’s 
loyalty program. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

To Plug a Loyalty Loophole 
A serious loophole in the Government’s 
loyalty program would be plugged if Congress 
approved an amendment to the Hatch Act 
proposed by Senator Ferguson, Republican, 
of Michigan. The amendment would bar 
from Federal employment any worker about 
whose loyalty there is reasonable doubt. 
Had such a rule been in effect when the 
case of William Remington was before the 
Loyalty Review Board it is highly Improbable 
that he would have been cleared. Board of¬ 
ficials have disclosed that they had serious 
doubts about Remington’s loyalty, but felt 
that the wording of an Executive order did 
not permit dismissal. 

It was the Remington case which moved 
the Loyalty Review Board to request Presi¬ 
dent Truman to change the order so as to 
give the Government, not a suspected em¬ 
ployee, the benefit of any doubt. The Board 
pointed out that under the original loyalty 
order Issued by President Roosevelt in 1942 
the doubt could be resolved In favor of the 
Government. That order authorized the fir¬ 
ing or rejection of any Federal employee 
when “there is a reasonable doubt as to hie 
loyalty to the Government of the United 
States.” When the postwar loyalty program 
was Instituted, however, the wording was 


modified so as to require a showing that 
“reasonable grounds exist for a belief that 
the person Is disloyal to the Government of 
the United States.” The Review Board placed 
great strras on the “la,” contending that 
this meant that even If the Board had 
positive proof of disloyalty a year or a month 
ago, but lacked evidence of the employee’s 
disloyalty at the time of the inquiry, he must 
be cleared. It was under this Interpretation 
that the Review Board overruled a Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce loyalty board which had 
recommended Remington’s dismissal. 

J. Edgar Hoover. FBI Director, made an 
oblique reference to this loyalty situation 
during his testimony recently before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Ques¬ 
tioned about the presence in Washington of 
210 known Communists and about the pos¬ 
sibility that some of them may be In the 
Government service, Mr. Hoover commented 
that the FBI passes all pertinent information 
along to loyalty boards, but that the boards 
operate under the policy that unless an in¬ 
dividual can be proved to be a Communist 
he cannot be denied Government employ¬ 
ment. He added that the Communists “are 
not carrying cards any more and they have 
no membership lists.” 

Chairman Hiram Bingham of the Loyalty 
Review Board Is right in holding that it 
should not be necessary to produce a mem¬ 
bership card in order to oust an employee 
about whose loyalty there Is a “reasonable 
doubt.” The Ferguson amendment to the 
Hatch Act would give the loyalty boards full 
authority to protect the Government in such 
Instances. The Remington case ought to 
convince Congress of the wisdom of adopting 
the amendment. 


General MacArthur, American Martyr 


EX'TENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PATRICK SHILLINGS 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Truman announced to the 
world early Wednesday morning that 
General MacArthur was being relieved 
of his Far East command. Americans 
have been voicing their indignation. My 
ofiQce has been deluged with telegrams 
and letters voicing disapproval of this 
arbitrary action of the President. 

A few apologists for the Acheson policy 
of appeasement toward the Communists 
In China would have us believe that the 
people are supporting President Tru¬ 
man’s action. If the reaction of the 
people of the Twelfth District of Cali¬ 
fornia is any criterion, I do not believe 
that this Is true. Information has 
reached my office to the effect that the 
entire west coast Is aroused and is see¬ 
thing with Indignation. The people have 
construed President Truman’s speech of 
Wednesday night as further evidence 
that the ill-advised policy of the past 
few years which has caused our Nation 
to suffer 60,000 casualties in Korea will 
be continued. President Truman has 
shown that he still places a high value 
on the judgment of Dean Acheson and 
his confederates 4n the State Depart¬ 
ment. The following article which ap¬ 


peared in the New York Times of April 
11 will give the members of this body 
some idea of what folks think out on 
the west coast: 

Dismissal Angers South California—^Tru¬ 
man Hanged in Effigy at San Gabriel— 

Los Angeles Council Halts in Sorrow 

Los Angeles, Calif., April 11.—Protests 
against President Truman’s dismissal of 
General of tbe Army Douglas MacArthur 
flared through southern California today and 
were capped In many cases by demands lor 
Impeachment of the President. 

In San Gabriel the President was hanged 
in effigy. In the Los Angeles City Hall the 
city council adjourned “In sorrowful con¬ 
templation of the political assassination” of 
General MacArthur. Mayor Bowron said he 
was greatly concerned, agitated, and dis¬ 
couraged. 

Automobiles suddenly appeared on down¬ 
town streets plastered with signs: "Oust 
President Truman," 

Lifelong Democrats joined Republicans In 
the complaints. 

CALLS TO PAPERS CONTINUOUS 

Telephone calls to newspapers began Im¬ 
mediately after the firing was announced. 
They continued all Tuesday night, all day 
today and on Into the night again. 

Thousands asked for Information on how 
to write and wire their Representatives and 
Senators Knowland and Nixon. Others 
added they were sending additional tele¬ 
grams direct to the White House. 

Nine out of ten were vehemently critical 
of President Truman’s action. Occasionally 
one voice In the deluge would rise to defend 
him. 

Clergymen, diplomats, and businessmen 
joined unidentified workmen—veterans and 
relatives of servicemen now In Korea—In cas¬ 
tigating the President. 

"I am thoroughly Incensed,’’ said Byron 
C. Hanna, former president of both the 
chamber of commerce and the Southern 
California Businessmen’s Association. “Of 
all the series of blunders this administra¬ 
tion has committed this is tbe most calami¬ 
tous one for the American people, 

“The administration seems to have dis¬ 
charged General MacArthur because he 
wanted to protect the lives of American sol¬ 
diers fighting In Korea. The administration 
didn’t want him to do that. 

“I think President Truman should be 
Impeached.” 

James Roosevelt, unsuccessful candidate 
for Governor last November, said be hoped 
the debate over the President's action “will 
not resolve into a political dogfight.” 

"The President Is the Commander In 
Chief,” Mr. Roosevelt said. "If he felt any 
commander In the field was not carrying out 
the policy of the Government, just as Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln found In the Civil War. It was 
his duty to remove him. 

"Nevertheless, having served under General 
MacArthur’s command in the Pacific, I feel 
from a military point of view he Is one of 
our greatest generals.” 

LEGION OFFICER SMOCKED 

Lewis K. Gough, of Pasadena, national vice 
commander of the American Legion said: "I 
know that the amazing news of the removal 
of one of the greatest military leaders of all 
time will stun and shock the 4,000,000 mem¬ 
bers of the American Legion and its auxil¬ 
iary. 

"While serving as commander in chief In 
the Pacific General MacArthur’s voice should 
have been heard and listened to influencing 
proper global strategy. That It was not lis¬ 
tened to is largely due to lack of requisite 
moral courage on the part of the United 
Nations. 
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**Hla unfortunate removal vrlU jeofiardiae 
the XTnlted nations position in the far-east¬ 
ern theater and; undoubtedly will have ahoek- 
tog effect on our oOceni and troops tlm.** 

Patrick J. Cooney, lifelong Democrat and 
father of five sons who entered military serv¬ 
ice: “MacArthur repeatedly refused to obey 
hla Commander in Chief and refused to fol¬ 
low the United Nations* policy. 

'This very momentous decision required 
great stren^h of character but was neces¬ 
sary if we are to preaerve our governmental 
system set up by our founding fathers. 
Blstory will record that President Truman 
was right." 

Assistant Attorney General William V. 
COonnor said "whenever any military com¬ 
mander in the field is imable to give loyal and 
wholehearted support to the policies formu¬ 
lated by the United States and the United 
Nations In the time of such a crisis, the 
President as Commander in Chief has no 
alternative but to relieve that commander." 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to this nefws- 
paper article which cites the statements 
of many prominent figures including Mr. 
Lewis K. Gough. National vice com¬ 
mander of the American Legion. I have 
received many telegrams from people in 
all walks of life expressing disgust at this 
latest Administration bungle. The fol¬ 
lowing are examples of the type of tele¬ 
grams 1 have received: 

Los awoeus, caliv. 
Representative Patsicx HUiLZHOs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For heaven’s sake get this man ITuman 
out of the White Bouse before he bungles 
us Into oblivion. 

H. T. OATn. 

Ditto, Imc., 


Los Amgsmi, Cauw. 

Patrick J. Hnxmaa. 

Washington, D. C,: 

liacArthur affair la travesty of Justice, 
spineless leadership by Truman, and des- 
Ilidcable foreign Intimidation. 

J. B. COWSX.T, Jr. 


POMOKA, Cauf. 

Bon. Patuck j. HiuuKas. 

Washington, D. C.; 

Bitterly protest MacArthur’s removal. Ob¬ 
viously beginning of appeasement Red China. 
Are we headed for another Munich. Above 
wired Nzxon, Knowlawd. 

F. Bakes Wallace. 

Pasaubna, Calw. 

Representative Patezck EzLLmos. 
Washington, D. C.: 

Start Impeachment proceedings immedi¬ 
ately against Acheson for gross Incompetence. 
Bis only success has been In getting rid of 
bis competent qppoeltion. And against Tru¬ 
man for unlimited graft and corruption to 
office. 

Robert F. Pottihgis. 


Rolawo C. Powers. 


TkUPLS CiXT, CALO'. 

Patrick J. Bnxmos, 

Washington, D. C.: 

ICust honestly urge you do everything in 
your power Impeach Truman. Dlsmlasal 
MacArthur climax of most disgraceful ad¬ 
ministration our history. As a Knight of 
Columbus you know we are oltogated to do 
things constitutionally. Fear two-hit ward 
heeler will deliver us to Communist If allowed 
to complete term of office. 


ALRAliaRA, GeUF, 

PAimcx J. B&inras. 

Xember of Congrus, 

Washington, D. C..* 

Ify organisation very Inosnssd over the 
lIscArthur dledkerge. This erltlosl develop¬ 
ment seems to demand that Congress end 
fienste take Immediate steps shout tbs State 
Dipartment. Bow can we help? Saving 
meeting Thursday morning. Please wire In¬ 
structions. 


Hrlkn Wtsono. 

President. San Gabriel Valley Jtepnb- 
liean Women. 


San Gabsirl, Calw. 

Patrkk j. BiLLnras, 

Member of Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbas Pat: Phones been ring^g since Msc- 
Arthur fired. Bveryone irate. Whst can be 
done? 

Jack Moorx. 
At.itAMiaA^ Calif. 

Representatltve Patrick Bilunos, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Replacement of General MacArthur Is last 
straw. How long Is Congress going to allow 
Truman and his British confederate to Im¬ 
peril our country. Suggest immediate im¬ 
peachment proceedings against Truman and 
immediate withdrawal from UN. Acheaon 
should be forced to resign at once, gnmig h 
la enough. 

James and Hazel Babbitt. 


Baldwin Pabx, Calif. 
Representative Patrick Hillznos, 
Washington, D. C.: 

What can an American do to have any 
effect on a President who puts appeasement 
of oommnnlsm above the Uvea of the Ameri¬ 
can boys fighting In KcNea. 

Mrs. Doeotmt Clark. 
Otis Clark. 

IVA Lex Rudd. 

San Marino, Cauf. 
Hon. Patrick J. Bilunos, 

Washington. D. C,: 

Entire Twelfth District and San Gabriel 
Valley In uproar over MacArthur’s dismissal. 
Suggest resolution to remove Acheson and 
restore MacArthur to duty. Please get to 
and fight. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Simpson. 

Ddartr, Cauf. 

OongTBssman Patsicx J. Bilunos, 
Washington. D. C.: 

We urge you to impeach Truman for sMl- 
Ing out the country by firing MsoArthur. 

Mr. end Mis. John R. Clark. 


Pasaskna, Cauf. 

Patrick Bilungs, Congsbsbman, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Relieving MacArthur ot his far eastern 
command Is the final slap In the face of the 
dtlBBDS of America and to s great man who 
has truly dedicated his life to hie country. 
I recommend that you do all to your power 
to curb the action of a Pzeeldent and State 
X)epartment who are responsible lor the 
stupid policy. 

BonsT H. Brnbxnoii. 


South Pasaskna, Cauf. 
Bon. Patrick J. Bilunos, 

Washington, D. O.: 

We feel our foreign polloy is In s com¬ 
plete state of oonfaalaii and that the dls- 
mlossl of General MRcArthur Is a grave 
mistake and merely sdde to the eonfuston. 

PIBK h Maion. 


TKsatm Oar, Cauf. 
Bon. Patrick J. HmuNes, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We osxmot find words to esprsss our dis¬ 
appointment, disgust, and apprehension at 
removal of Gensrsl MacArthur. Suggest 
everything possible be done to oorreet sit¬ 
uation. 

TfeMPLS CXTT RRFOSLKAN CLUS. 


Ban OABsai^ Calif. 
CoagrsBBwiin Patrick J. HnuNOS, 
Washington, D. C..* 

Impeach President Ttumsn and get rid of 
Secretary of State Dasa Acheaon. 

Mrs. Bnia 6. Dillon. 


Temple Cxtt, Cauf. 
Congressman Patrxcx Bilunos, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Protest ouster MacArthur. Demand his 
fun retostatsmeut or impeachment Truman. 
Clean out State Department. 

Dorothy J. Wolff, 


Trmple City, Cauf. 

Patrick J. RIllinos, 

Washington, D. C.: 

To save our great country, impeach Tru¬ 
man and Acheson. 

Ororoia Maxey. 


Pomona. Calif. 

Patrick J. Hillings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Now is the time for all good Congressmen 
to come to the aid of their country and im¬ 
peach the White Rouse haberdasher. Let’s 
do it. 

F. C. Fabwell. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Honorable P. J. Hilunob, 

Washington, D. C.; 

It Is Imperative that the blundering Tru¬ 
man be impeached before he completely 
surrenders these United States to commu¬ 
nism. 

Roland Sezdlix. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Patezck J. Hillings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

1 wish to add my protest to the ill-advised 
action taken by Mr. Truman. General Mac¬ 
Arthur has a glorloiu record of 48 years* 
eervlce to his country. Moet Americans ap¬ 
preciate what MacArthur Is doing, even If 
Ifr. Truman does not. Please help put a 
stop to any further playing into Communist 
hands. 

Wm. H. Simon. 


Asosa, Calif. 

Congressman Patrick Rxlu::os, 

Washington, D. C.: 

I think the action of our President in re¬ 
gard to MacArthur la outrageous. Won’t you 
please do something about it? Everyone 
with whom I have come in contact Is deeply 
resentful. 

William MIckaei. Anderson. 


Bon. Pat Hhunob, 


WairriBR, Calif. 


Washington, D. C,: 

Truman's aotion retioving Oensral Mac¬ 
Arthur arousing entire west coast to protest. 
We have last last trace of confidence to 
Truman, Acheson, and MarshaU. Wa urge 
you vlgarously oppose this drift to appsase- 
ment. Devote all energy to removliig from 
oftos this totally incompetent Presideiit 
whose leadership we renounce. 

Moesis PSANKLXN 'RtGRABDeON. 


Earl Davis. 
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CovmA, Oalxt. 

Hon. Patrick J. Killings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

MacArthur Incident biggest of the many 
administration blunders. America has been 
sold out to the Communists thru this act. 
Bring our boys home from every foreign 
country. Impeach Truman and Acheson. 

Tracy Skelton. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Congressman Pat Killings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Blghty-four of my fellow workers at the 
plant demand Impeachment of Truman 
and Acheson. Can’t something be done. 

B. J, Pierce. 

Monrovia, Calif. 

Kon. Patrick Killings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Protest strongly dismissal of MacArthur. 
Urge your support to dismiss Acheson and 
Marshall. Watch England. If possible, im¬ 
peach Truman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Atwood. 

Pomona, Calif. 

Congressman Patrick Killings. 

Washington. D.C.: 

MacArthur case last straw. Demand you 
eupport immediate Impeachment Truman 
and Acheson. Demand MacArthur address 
Congress. 

R. V. Bolton. 

Hollywood, Calif. 
Representative Patrick J. Hillings, 
Washington, D. C.: 

How long, yes, how long are you all going 
to sit by and watch our country being 
handed over by Truman. Acheson. Marshall, 
et al.? 1 ask you. 

Hedda Hopper. 
Alhambra, Calif. 

Patrick J. Killings, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We are firmly convinced Harry Truman is 
not the man for President. Has fallen down 
on the Job too often. We have no faith in 
our administration. 

Harrison and Phyllis Bemis. 

San Marino, Calif. 
Congressman Patrick J. Hillings, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe Acheson’s policies are wrong and 
I strongly favor those of MacArthur. 

Robert F. Maronde. 


Inefficiency and Waite in the Defense 
Program 

EXTENSION 01 REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

OF ACAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 12 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, Pulton Lewis, Jr.’s, broadcast of 
April 10, 1951, is of interest to the 
Members of this body. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record and believe that it will 
be enlightening. 


There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Excerpts From Broadcast of Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., April 10. 1951 

You. out over the eountryr hear a lot of 
rumblings about the confuaion, the ineffi¬ 
ciency. the waste, the politics that is going 
on in the defense program here in Washing¬ 
ton. and no doubt it has troubled you to 
some extent. There have been charges that 
the defense agencies have been manned on 
a political-patronage basis, with appoint¬ 
ments being cleared through the Democratic 
National Committee, that the whole thing 
has been made a gigantic political pork 
barrel, in a glorified pattern of the Pender- 
gast machine in Kansas City, that there is 
no real program in the interest of the public 
and no regard for the amount of money be¬ 
ing spent, that the one objective seems to 
be to get as many people on the payroll as 
possible and spend as much as possible. 

You may remember the days of the dual 
governorship fight in Georgia, when Herman 
Talmadge was trying to claim the Governor’s 
chair against Lt. Gov, M. E. Thompson. The 
courts ruled that ’Thompson was next in line 
due to the fact that the Governor-elect, 
Gene Talmadge, died before he took office, 
and Thompson served a 2-year term as 
Georgia’s Governor as a result. Last fall, 
after completing those 2 years, he retired to 
private life until he was brought to Wash¬ 
ington early this year to become an assistant 
to Mike DiSalle, head of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, in the defense effort. 

This afternoon he turned in his resigna¬ 
tion from that Job, and I have here a state¬ 
ment from him which I believe will be of 
tremendous Interest to you. Please note 
that this does not come from any Repub¬ 
lican; Indeed. untU he came to Washington, 
Governor Thompson was an uncompromis¬ 
ing supporter of Mr Truman and the Tru¬ 
man faction of the Democratic Party, as 
against the Dixiecrat faction. So this is the 
statement of one of Mr. Truman’s own sup¬ 
porters—^up until the present time. 

What is even more important, it is the 
story of a patriotic American who has seen 
the inside of what is going on here His 
statement needs no comment from me. I 
present it to you verbatim: 

"No one can even question my record of 
unfaltering loyalty to the national adminis¬ 
tration and Democratic Party. The record 
speaks for itself. 

"In 1948, when the Dixiecrat movement 
split the solid South, my efforts resulted in 
Georgia remaining loyal to the Democratic 
Party. 

"Conditions existing in the national ad¬ 
ministration are so deplorable today that 
loyalty to party and patriotism to country 
constitute a conflict. 

"Official Washington today is drifting in a 
sea of confusion, inefficiency, waste, and ex¬ 
travagance, with the only refuge being held 
out to a confused people is the sign of the 
double cross. 

"On January 211 received a telegram at my 
home in Valdosta, Ga., from Mike DiSalle, 
Director of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
asking me to come to Washington to accept 
the Job as regional director of OPS with 
headquarters in Atlanta. I accepted. 

"On my way to Washington to assume the 
responsibilities of the office, I was Intercepted 
In Atlanta by telephone calls from the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Ck}mmittee telling me that 
Dixiecrat Herman Talmadge, Governor of 
Georgia, was protesting my appointment. 

"Arriving in Washington, I reported to Mr. 
DiSalle’s office. Mr. DiSalle refused to see 
me, and I was told to repm-t first to the Dem¬ 
ocratic National Committee office. There I 
was requested to accept the directorship of 
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OPS for territories. For the sake of harmony 
In the defense effort, I agreed to accept. 

"For 8 days I remained in my hotel expect¬ 
ing any moment to be assigned to the duties 
of the office, and when the assignment was 
made 1 was amazed to learn that another 
man and I were at the same time to be sworn 
in for the same office, at the same salaries, 
and with the same duties. 

"During the next 2 weeks nothing was done 
and no program for administration of price 
controls in the territories was promulgated. 

"Knowing that it was impossible to have 
two directors for the same Job. I offered to 
resign and accept another assignment. 

"For 12 weeks I have been carried on the 
payroll as a consultant at a salary plus ex¬ 
pense account of $53.48 per day. Yet, dur¬ 
ing this time, I have been consulted about 
nothing. I have had no assignment to do 
anything. 

"On February 19. at the White House, I 
told the President the story up until then. 
He called Don Dawson and instructed him 
to see that the mess was straightened out 
immediately. It hasn’t been done. 

“Under the circumstances, I refuse to ac¬ 
cept salary and expense money from the tax¬ 
payers when 1 am rendering no public service. 
I am resigning and returning to my home in 
Valdosta, Ga. I refuse to be a parasite on 
the American taxpayers. 

“There are thousands upon thousands of 
others rendering no service but are on the 
public payroll, not only in Washington but 
throughout the United States. 

"No real effort has been made to stabilize 
prices. Even those charged with this re¬ 
sponsibility have contributed to the upward 
surge of prices by deliberately predicting 
higher prices. While the price spiral con¬ 
tinues to rise, the bottom Is dropping out of 
moral values. 

"Thousands of loyal Americans are giving 
unselfishly of their time to the defense work, 
but their efforts are being nullified by the 
indecision, bungling, and interference of 
scheming politicians who are motivated 
solely by their desire to stay in power. The 
American people are being victimized by a 
national conspiracy of mediocrity. 

"In 1951 is the time for the people of 
America to make plans to free themselves in 
1952 from the gang that has led the people 
into this mess. 

"And as for me, I will not support the 
Democratic Party in the national election in 
1952 unless its banner is rescued from the 
greedy hands of the gang how hiding behind 
it for protection. If this be political treason, 
make the most of it." 

That is the end of the statement. 

Now, I have also a carbon copy of the 
actual memorandum which Governor 
Thompson tells me he personally handed to 
President Truman on February 19. He tells 
me the President read it in full, commented 
that it was an awful mess, called in assistant 
Donald Dawson—^the same Donald Dawson 
who was mixed up in the RFC investiga¬ 
tions—and told Dawson to have it corrected. 
Let me read you the memorandum to the 
President: 

"Washington, D. C., February 19,1951. 
"memorandum 

"1. Early in January I was told by Mr. 
DiSalle, at his office here in Washington, that 
I could expect the appointment of regional 
director (region V), with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

"2. On January 21 I received a telegram 
from Mr. DiSalle to that effect in Valdosta, 
Ga. I Immediately sent a telegram accepting 
the appointment. . 

"3. On January 24 I reported to Mr. Di- 
Salle’s office in Washington and to the Shore- 
ham Hotel for a conference as instructed by 
the telegram from Mr. DiSalle. 
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*‘4. While an route to Waehington to as- 
Bume my duties, 1 received a telephone call In 
Atlanta* Ga., from Turney Grata, of the 
Democratic National Oommittee, informing 
me. in effect, that Governor Talmadge, of 
Georgia, opposed my appointment, even 
though United States Senators Gaoiu» and 
BnasKU. had recommended my appointment. 

“6 On the day of my arrival In Washington 
I was told by Turney Grata that I would be 
transferred to the fourteenth territorial re¬ 
gion as its director. 

••6. I remained in Washington 8 days with¬ 
out anyone informing me as to my status. 
On the eighth day. when I appeared in 
Tempo B presumably to take an oath of 
office as a director. I met. for the first time, 
a Mr. Herbert Melghan. He and I were in¬ 
formed that we were going to be appointed 
codirectors of regional district 3C1V. On 
that day both Mr. Melghan and I were quali¬ 
fied. through form 67. as consultants to OPS. 

“7. Eight days following my qualifying as 
a consultant. Mr. Melghan and I were sworn 
in with considerable ceremony and news¬ 
paper publicity by Mr. Justice Tom Clark as 
regional codireetors. 

‘*8. Six days afterward Mr. Melghan and I 
were informed by Mr. Richard Gook, Assiat- 
ant Administrator for Management, that it 
was impossible to have codirectors for any 
region. Upon receipt of this Information 
from Mr. Cook, and in order to prevent fur¬ 
ther confusion and embarrassment to Mr. 
Melghan. I suggested to Mr. Cook that BCr. 
Melghan be named the director of the 
fourteenth region. 

"9. Tou can readily imderstand and ap¬ 
preciate the personal and public embarrass¬ 
ment that Z sustained during the confused 
period of time, as I have outlined above: 
especially the fact that news releases, pre¬ 
sumably by the Public Information Section 
of OPS. and certainly not by me. had been 
released and printed over the entire State of 
Georgia concerning my appointments, trans¬ 
fers, and demotions. 

“10. For the sake of harmony and loyalty 
to the administration and my country. I 
have refrained from giving any interviews to 
the press or otherwise making my position 
known to the public until it has at this 
time reached a point that I must call the 
matter to your attention. 

“Present status: Despite my willingness to 
accept practically anjrthing that may be 
offered, in order to keep the administration’s 
agency in a creditable light before the pub¬ 
lic. I can tell you with certainty that I have 
no status at this time. In other words, 
status unknown.” 

That is the end of the memorandum; and 
there Is the story of ex-Gov. M. B. Thompson, 
of Georgia, and his experience in the defense 
program, which is supposed to be building 
up the Nation’s strength for the futture. 

How do you like it? 


Rkhland’s New Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALT HORAN 

or WASBXNOTOW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
privilege granted me to extend my own 
remarks In the Appendix of the Rxcoro, 
I am pleased to include an article from 
a recent issue of the Spokane (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review regarding the new 
school buildings at the atomic-energy 
reservation in the State of Washington. 

I am, of course, happy that the Gov¬ 
ernment workers there have these facili¬ 


ties there in which to educate their 
children. However, the issue arises 
naturally as to the equity involved by 
the amount of money expended by the 
Atomic Energy to supply school facilities 
for these children while similar facilities 
are not granted to the children of other 
Government workers on other Govern¬ 
ment reservations in the State of Wash¬ 
ington and elsewhere in the Nation. 
Many of my colleagues have fought long 
and hard and worried much over Federal 
funds to assist school districts to enlarge 
their school facilities that they might 
take care of the influx of Government 
workers and their children on Govern¬ 
ment reservations at dams, defense 
plants, cantonments, reclamation proj¬ 
ects, and the whole great list where Fed¬ 
eral aid is recognized and granted. 

There should be some uniformity In 
the treatment of school districts. To 
spend $4,000,000 on one junior high 
school almost by wave of a hand and 
then to make it difficult for the granting 
of appropriation items such as one- 
fourth million or one-half million dol¬ 
lars for similar faculties elsewhere just 
does not appear to be equitable. 

1 am inserting this article in the 
Rkcord because these facilities obviously 
were provided from funds which the 
House of Representatives was asked to 
appropriate in the guise of secrecy when 
there was no need of having these super¬ 
secret funds hidden behind such a cloak. 
They were to be used not for Atomic 
Energy as such but for the creation and 
supplying of facilities for educational 
purposes. 

I do trust that a study of this problem 
will be made by the appropriate com¬ 
mittees and some standards of appro¬ 
priations arrived a| that will be fair to 
all concerned. 

Rxchland’s New Schools—Caxmichael akd 
SPAL oxNa Axe Modexh as tbs Atom 
(By Halwyn R. Smith) 

CAXMICHAXL JUMXOX HIGH 

Every week-day morning at the stroke of 
9, Nancy Ann, age 18, paeses. through the 
portals of one of America’s newest and most 
modern junior high seboois with her feUow 
classmates, Betty and Jane. 

Carmichael junior high school was com¬ 
pleted in Richland, “the atomic city,’’ last 
yecu* at a cost of $4,000,000. 

Entering the grand foyer of the school 
seems to the girls that they are passing in 
to Grand Central Station. The celling is 30 
feet skyward and supported by a number of 
massive columns. 4 feet square. 

Nancy and her two classmates pass down 
the south wing of the school’s 4 wings 
and enter one of the 17 classrooms. They 
begin wracUng their brains over the intri¬ 
cacies of mathematlos. The classroom is 
typical of the others and is 40 feet long and 
26 feet wide. It accommriatjs 80 students. 
One whole side of the room is comprised of 
steel-framed windows so that the room is 
extremely weU lighted. What really strikes 
the eye, though, are the white blackboards 
upon which the students write with black 
chalk. 

Brain weary after toying with five times 
five. Nancy and her friends emerge into the 
hallway and walk back to the grand foyer 
where they strike down oB the west wing. 
At the end of this they walk down a aeries 
of steps into the gymnasium. All told they 
have walked two blocks. 

The gymnasium is 97 feet long and 81 
feet wide. It is laid out for two badminton 


courts, two volleyball courts, and <me basket- 
baU court. It has folding bleachers which 
can be pushed up out of the way to give 
additional floor iqpaoe. 

Nancy feels extremely fit after her day’s 
exercise, and it le well, for her next class is in 
the music room which is directly underneath 
the auditorium stage. Her claae consists of 
40 musicians, which comprises the school or¬ 
chestra. The music room is soundproofed 
and quite ample in sixe to house the embryo 
musicians. There are three individual prac¬ 
tice rooms to house those students who need 
a little more practice to perfect their umpahs 
and allay their squeaks on the violine. After 
this they join the full orchestra and give 
forth with the strains of Auld Lang Byne. 
What catches the eye in this room is the 
green blackboard upon which the students 
write with 3 rellow chalk. 

As Nancy puts away her Instrument and 
walks down the hall to the foyer, her steps 
quicken for it is lunch time. Adjacent to the 
foyer is the school cafeteria. She passes into 
it and is soon busily engaged in stuffing her¬ 
self with a combination of meat, vegetable, 
fruit, and milk, all for the price of 30 cents. 
This is varied on Thiursday with the pidee de 
resistance which is turkey. One whole side 
of the cafeteria is devoted to glass windows 
which look down over the vast expanse of 
school grounds. 

During the day’s grind of classes there are 
two intermission periods during the morning 
and the afternoon. Nancy and her students 
invariably retire to the school grounds which 
is equipped with basketball courts, softball 
diamonds and football fields. 

There are many other rooms contained in 
the new school that do not coneem Nancy 
for there Is a very modem woodworking shop, 
general science room, audio-visual room, 
mechanical drawing room, handsomely 
equipped home economics and lecture room, 
school supply salesroom. All told there are 
17 classrooms, one cafeteria, one gymnasium 
and eight special purpose rooms. What is 
most impressive perhaps is the fact that 
when small cubicles such as the janitor’s sup¬ 
ply room, halls and similar rooms are coimted 
the school has a total of 188 rooms. 

The building Itself is of poured concrete 
and Its exterior is plastered with metal trim 
for the cornice. It is well lighted on all sides 
by steel sash windows. The floors are poured 
concrete covered with various types of tile, 
asphalt tile, quarry tile, felt tile. 

It covers an area of 101,000 square feet 
and is located on a tract of grotmd 23 acres 
in Blxe. It has 24.000 square yards of asphalt 
for parking and 8,800 square yards lor tennis 
courts. 

Many community activities are held in the 
school, for there are classes in dancing, folk 
dancing, and evening games of volleyball. 
Then there are various classes in handicraft, 
art. woodworking, and others held for village 
members. Meetings of various clubs and 
groups are also held. Mixers are held alter 
sports contests. 

BPAinmo catAne school 

When Johnny went marching off to school 
this fall he may or may not have had as 
nice a school to enter as Spalding elementary 
school in Richland. If he did have he was 
fortunate: lor It was designed by one of the 
Nation’s foremost architectural firms and 
represents the absolute ultra in modern 
grade-school design. 

It was completed last year to provide edu¬ 
cational accommodations for the ever-ln- 
oreasing ntimber of ohildren of the atomic 
workws who have been added to the city. 
The building is of composite wood frame and 
concrete cozutruction and cost $2,000,000. 
Painted a daxkllng white it looms up on the 
landscape as a ship of knowledge floating 
down the ways to the seas of higher learning. 

Possibly the Johnny of your town attends 
a school cramped by congested streets and 
dwarfed by tall buildings. Maybe he goes to 
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one of the little one-room schoolhouBes 
which are still existent In many parts of the 
country. The boy from the city would love 
Bpaldlng for it is located on a tract of 
ground 17 acres In size. Every room Is ex¬ 
posed to fresh air and sunlight. The boy 
from the country would probably be amazed 
at the school’s size, but he would not be 
lacking the broad expanse which surrounds 
his own little school. The school Itself covers 

acres of the tract, or more exactly 56,000 
square feet. 

If Johnny had entered Spalding he would 
have found himself 1 of 604 pupils who 
are accommodated by Its 18 classrooms, 2 
kindergartens, 5 special-purpose rooms, and 
last but not least, a cafeteria. 

He wouldn’t find himself crowded, for the 
average classroom is 24 by 40 feet in size, 
which gives him 32 square feet of space 
or an arq^ 6 by 6 feet. 

There are added attractions that Johnny 
would like; an art room if he is artistically 
Inclined, or a library If he is literary minded. 
If athletic, he would like Its gymnasium, 
which is 76 by 86 feet and equipped with 
three volley-ball courts. At one end he 
would find a stage 22 feet in depth on which 
he could do a little acting good or bad. 
Other special-purpose rooms consist of phys¬ 
ical-education rooms In which he would be 
trained to grow straight and tall. 

Lunch time might find him in the school’s 
very modern cafeteria, which is 76 by 47 feet 
In size, but many of the pupils go home for 
their noon-day luncheons in the surround¬ 
ing new 1,000-ranch-house district, for 
which area the school was built to serve. 
Many community functions as well as church 
services are held in the school. 

Johnny would find Spaldlhg not only in¬ 
teresting Inside but outside as well, for its 
grounds encompass tennis courts, basketball 
courts, and playground equipment of every 
description. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Spokane. Wash., April 4, 1951. 
Hon. Walt Horan, 

Member of Congress. Fifth District of 
Washington. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Walt: Pursuant to the matter of 
the nursing-education program in Congress 
that we discussed by telephone last Fri¬ 
day, I believe that many Members of Con- 
grass are beginning to realize that the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayer is genuinely adamant against 
further extravagances in Government, and 
new taxes are not smiled upon while the 
administration continues to insist on push¬ 
ing their thinly veiled social program. 
There Is a rumor afoot that in addition to 
paying hospital employees excessive salaries 
in Government institutions the proponents 
of socialized medicine are attempting to gain 
support of the national nurses organizations 
as a step toward controlling the medical pro¬ 
fession and hospitals. This is pmely a 
rumor but is worth considering in any pro¬ 
posed legislation. 

There are many Federal educational pro¬ 
grams in effect at the present time with 
scholarships in mining, agriculture, etc., 
given. However, none of these has entailed 
setting up special bureaus for its adminis¬ 
tration, but, as I understand it, Federal 
funds are allocated through existing State 
agencies with certain requirements to be 
met. Why can’t Federal subsidy to nursing 
education be handled on the same plane? 
Under the Cadet Corps program, all con¬ 
trols came from Washington, which neces¬ 
sitated national audits at the end of the 
program that cost the taxpayer far more 
than they ever recovered in misspent funds. 
We had periodic inspections by well-meaning 
nurses who had no more idea of State re¬ 
quirements or regulations than the man In 
the moon, but they spent money and hours 
of nursing time In each hospital, not to 
mention the oceans of reports. It Is my 
oi)lnlon that a simple program of Federal 


assistance to schools of nursing on a scholar¬ 
ship basis would produce an increase in 
graduate nurses, and the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of funds allocated would go for the 
purpose Intended If handled In the manner 
described above. 

Believe it or not. there Is quite a feeling 
that all the brains In the country are not 
centered In the District of Columbia. The 
administration is supposed to support the 
philosophy of States’ rights, believe it or 
not. Therefore, let’s stick to the simple 
legislation and assist the States In produc¬ 
ing nurses through Federal allocation with 
a minimum of red tape, distributed by exist¬ 
ing State agencies to those hospitals operat¬ 
ing a 8-year school, producing registered 
nurses, and collegiate schools of nursing that 
meet the requirements of their respective 
States, not the goals set by a few nursing 
educators from the American League of 
Nursing Education in New York who have 
not nursed a sick patient in 15 years and 
haven’t the slightest idea of practical nurs¬ 
ing education. They had their innings the 
last time and look at the mess they made 
of it with their uniforms, brass buttons, and 
costly periodical reports which I doubt were 
ever read. 

I would be glad to appear before your 
committee but I fail to see where I could do 
any good that A1 Whitehall of the Wash¬ 
ington Bureau of the American Hospital 
Association could not equal if not surpass. 

Kindest regards to you and Bally. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Gordon W. Gilbert, 

Administrator, 


Public Reaction to MacArthur’s Ditmutal 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. April 12. 1951 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include the con¬ 
tents of a number of telegrams which 
were received at my oflBce. For the in¬ 
formation of the Members of Congress, 
these are typical of the hundreds and 
thousands of telegrams being received 
since the President relieved General 
MacArthur of his command. It is quite 
significant of the feeling of the people 
back home that I have not received one 
single message in support of the Presi¬ 
dent’s action. For brevity I am omit¬ 
ting the datelines and signatures. These 
telegrams came from Chicago, Ill.; 

Sincerely urge you do everything possible 
to correct President’s decision re MacArthur. 
Also strongly protest other snap decisions 
by President. Suggest you do everything 
possible to curb power of Executive Office 
in future to protect American Interests. 
Further suggest you do everything In your 
power to end present Korean situation vic¬ 
toriously by whatever means at hand. 

Western Union will not accept expression 
of true thoughts of this household. Let’s 
Impeach Truman. 

Just heard of MacArthur being kicked out. 
Suggest you look for another Biss In Blair 
House. 

In the firm belief that Gen. Douglas Mae- 
Arthur was prosecuting the fight In Korea 


A2017 

to as near a decisive victory as can ever be 
attained by anyone In dealing with com- 
munlstioally backed or fostered forces, we 
believe the dismissal of the soldier in time 
of war conditions and conflict, under what¬ 
ever guise and circumstances, gives ready 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the 
United States of America alone and without 
consideration whatsoever to United Nations 
entanglements. Therefore, we. as loyal 
Americans, fearful for the future of this, our 
country, in the hands of a Commander In 
Chief who gives such treasonable aid and 
comfort. Earnestly urge and beseech you to 
Institute on our behalf proper proceedings 
for the Impeachment of Harry 8. Truman, 
and this at once or show cause. 


I protest the dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and humbly beseech you to start 
Impeachment proceedings against Harry 
S. Truman at once. 

Protesting MacArthur’s dismissal. Humbly 
beseech you start Impeachment against 
Harry S. ’Truman immediately. 

As an American citizen and taxpayer I 
urge immediate proceedings for the Impeach¬ 
ment of President ’Truman, Secretary of 
State Acheson, and Secretary of War Pace. 

' I want to vigorously enter my protest in 
the strongest possible way against the firing 
of MacArthur. 

We wish to protest this latest outrage on 
the part of the pig in the White House. We 
demand his immediate Impeachment and 
the reinstatement of General MacArthur. 

I want to vigorously enter my protest in 
the strongest possible way against the firing 
of MacArthur. 

I protest the dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and humbly beseech you to start 
impeachment proceedings against Harry 5. 
Truman at once. 

Vigorously protest dismissal of General 
MacArthur. Suggest and recommend your 
immediate action in my behalf as a citizen 
and taxpayer. 

We the people expect our Congress to do 
something immediately pertaining the lousy 
decision made about the MacArthtur situa¬ 
tion in Korea. 

Demand immediate invastlgatlon of Mac¬ 
Arthur release. 

Make report to public. 

Please, not another Munich. Do not ap¬ 
pease Reds. Uphold MacArthur. 

Your loyalty to the people of the United 
States at this historical moment will sup¬ 
port General MacArthur's position against 
President Truman’s latest decision tu sup¬ 
port England at all costs with American lives, 
tu stall the efforts of an all-out war with 
Russia. American Lithuanians have de¬ 
nounced administration’s policy of appeas¬ 
ing Russia while our country is being exter¬ 
minated. We call upon you now as an Amer¬ 
ican citizen to prove your right to represent 
our people in Washington during this great¬ 
est crisis In our history. Your own action 
and vote In Congress will determine your 
future length of servitude to the American 
people. America must remain free and 
strong to preserve everything we fought for 
In many centuries and to protect our oltt* 
zens’ lives at the expense of those who desire 
to conquer America and subject her people 
to communism. We must remain free wltlji. 
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our owu ropreMntativM of OongraM support* 
lug the greet majority thinking In our aem- 
ocratlc Nation. We call upon you at this 
hour to support General MacArthur’s posl* 
tlon to defeat Russia's world oonqueet. 

Use every effort to impeach President Tru¬ 
man. 

liet’s see some action now. Make Investi¬ 
gation and report to public regarding dis¬ 
graceful firing of MacArthur. (Two signa¬ 
tures.) 

We protest undignified and unjust remov¬ 
al of MacArthur. (Two signatures.) 

In view of shocking news report this 
morning suggeet the following: Immediate 
impeachment proceedings. Bring MaoAr- 
thur home. Get out of Korea. Run alien- 
dominated United Nations into the Atlantic. 

Zf impeachment of the President la not 
possible, let's work lor a constitutional 
amendment to prevent such outrages. The 
MacArthur dismissal was an exercise of au¬ 
thority which might be safe in the hands of 
honest men, but we seem to need protection 
against others. 

Impeach the imbecile. 

' Impeach the Judas in the White House 
who sold us down the river to left wingers, 
and the UN. American people never did 
get a chance to vote for the UN. if they 
wanted It or did not want it. Long live 
MacArthur. 

We vigorously protest President Truman's 
action in removing General MacArthur from 
the command In the Far Bast. Suggest the 
general be brought home and be permitted 
to tell the American people the truth on 
conditions in Korea. We are fed up with 
political double talk emanating from our 
State Department. (Two signatures.) 

The voters demand Impeach President. 
Recall MacArthur. 

Registering protest on unjust and unwise 
dismissal of General MacArthur. (Two sig¬ 
natures.) 

Demand you start impeachment proceed¬ 
ings against President. His removal of Mao- 
Arthur shows his preference lor American 
boys to be killed In Korea. 


We beg of you to fight for MacArthur, a 
man of truth and fearlessness. Impeach¬ 
ment for Truman. 

A great American is crucified and Stalin's 
stock zooms. When the wicked rule, the 
people mourn. Truman must be impeached. 

We veterans of Southwest Pacific protest 
the dismissal of Gen. Douglas MaoArthiur 
and humbly beseech you to start impeach¬ 
ment proceedings against Harry S. Truman 
at once. 

' May I express with many others that the 
unprecedented action of relieving General 
MacArthur of his command is beyond any 
understanding? 

i 1 strongly protest the removal of Mao- 
Arthur: remove Truman instead. 


Impeach Ttuman and Acheson. 


We. as your supporters, demand you back 
MacArthur to the limit. Fight the mon¬ 
sters. 


Impe ac h the B who calls hUnseif Fresl- 
dent. 

Gould MScArthur's dismissal be reason for 
impeachment Ikumui and Acheson re¬ 
moval? 

We taxpayers of IHinois protest the firing 
of MacArthur and as our Representatives 
we demand you lire Truman and Acheson. 

Consider MacArthur ouster national dis¬ 
grace exceeded only by preMnoe of Harry 
Truman in White House. Implore you to 
do everything in your power to correct both 
conditions. 

As a citiaen of the United States the only 
way you can support the oath you took to 
defend the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, is by the immediate 
Impeachment of Barry 8. Truman. George 
O. Marshall, and Dean Acheson. BverythiJ^ 
they have done without the approval of 
Congress has brought this ooimtiy closer to 
defeat. The Ckmgress of the United States 
is now the only bulwark between the citi¬ 
zens' freedom and slavery under the Com¬ 
munists. I ask nothing but that you do 
your duty as a Member of the Bicpaty-aecond 
Congress. ^ 

As State senator and congressman we de- ^ 
mand your action on return of General Mac¬ 
Arthur to his former command. (70 signa- 
tvures.) 

MacArthur dismissal one of the greatest 
blunders and catastrophes in our history. 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two is too late 
for America. Save her now. 

Why don't you impeach Truman? 

Please remove the menace from the White 
House at once before Joe Stalin moves in. 


Unless you take immediate action to force 
the President to represent the people you 
might as well resign and admit we have a 
dictatorship. If the only way Is Impeach¬ 
ment, let's start proceedings. 

Protesting removal Qenez^ MacArthur. 
Urge his hearing before Joint session. 

We, the taxpayers of Illinois, protest the 
dismissing of General MacArthur and hmn- 
bly beseech you as our Representatives to 
atart Impeachment proceedings against 
Harry S. Ttuman at once. (Six signatures.) 

Indignantly and vehemently denounce 
MacArthur's ouster. Bow stupid can we get? 

You should demand the impeachment of 
President Ttuman, the dismissal of Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson, and the reinstatement 
of General MacArthur. You. as well as Pres¬ 
ident Truman, were elected to represent the 
American people, not the United Nations. 
Let's not be sold down the river. 

We demand dlaolpUnary action for Ttu- 
mans' greatest mistake. Impeachment de¬ 
sired. 

Does not Truman's removal of cmr great 
General MacArthur constitute treason? Be 
hae certainly sold out the country he swore 
to defend. We b eaee ph you to start impeech- 
ment prooeedings egainet Barry B. Truman 
at once* 

Whan outside forces can dictate who ihell 
be in dommand of United States fighting 


foroee it la time for Oongreae to emert tt* 
self. 

Please support tmpeaOhment program 
against Truman and Acheson. 

Strongly urge MacArthur be reetcved; Tru¬ 
man impeached. (Five signatures.) 

Demand action against Truman. Pltaee 
support MacArthur. 

Demand vigorous protest over MacArthur. 
Suggest Truman's Impeachment. 

Impeach Harry 8. Trximan. 


Tnunaa AdminiitritioB Polidei Veniit 
MacArtliiir Ropvblidsfli 

ETTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

or suLmois 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. 8ABATH. Mr. Speaker, it is be¬ 
coming more and more apparent as we 
view the activities of the Republican 
Party leaders that they are In desperate 
search of Issues upon which they can go 
to the countiY with a reasonable chance 
of winning in 1952. 

This pattern extends even to local 
elections where, witness the recent test 
which was had in the Chicago mayoralty 
election. There the Republican candi¬ 
date. Robert L. Hunter, and his Repub¬ 
lican followers sought to convince the 
electorate that the Truman policies 
were leading us to disaster and ruin. 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly who has sup¬ 
ported President Truman in 1948, cam¬ 
paigned on his record with the result 
that he received a thumping majority 
of 162.000 votes in a light cast of votes. 
In this in sta n ce, at a local level and in 
the second largest city of the Nation, the 
effect of the Republicans who had in¬ 
jected national issues in the cami:^gn to 
convert the people against the Presi¬ 
dent’s policies, proved to be in vain. 

Prior hereto, House Republicans be¬ 
lieving that the results of the congres¬ 
sional elections of 1950 were a strong 
trend in their direction, succeeded, with 
the help of some southern Democrats to 
modify the liberalized 21-day discharge 
rule in the House Committee on Rules, 
and reestablished the old reactionary 
rule whereby worthwhile legislation 
could be "bottled up" through a coalition 
of 7 of the 12 members constituting a 
majority of the 12 members comprising 
the membership of the committee. The 
effect of this change means that legisla¬ 
tion could not be considered by the House 
unless a petition signed by 218 Members 
of the Bouse was effected—a very diffi¬ 
cult condition or procedure to comply 
with. 

Now comes the MacArthur incident, 
and again we find the RepubUcans at¬ 
tempting to make capital of his dis¬ 
missal, which, in my opinion, was long 
overdue and well-deserved by him. 

Loud cries of impeachment came from 
the Republicans with the first news that 
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General MacArthur had been relieved ol 
hie command because of insubordination. 
Today the noise is faint and indistinct 
because it was found that the people 
agree with President Triunan when he 
said last night, **full and vigorous debate 
on matters of national policy is a vital 
element in the constitutional system of a 
free democracy.*’ . The Truman critics 
have found out in a short time that the 
American people are firm in their de¬ 
termination that they will not tolerate 
military dictatorship of the Peron type 
in Argentina, or the Franco kind in 
Spain, or for that matter any type of 
military dictatorship as against the Na¬ 
tion’s supreme civilian authority, name¬ 
ly, the President of the United States and 
commander of the Armed Forces. 

Yesterday, in my remarks to the 
House under title, “Our Country, Mac¬ 
Arthur, Politics,” I Inserted an editorial 
which appeareed in the April 8 issue of 
the Chicago Sun-Times. This forceful 
article certainly expresses well the fu¬ 
tility of Republican efforts to make capi¬ 
tal of the MacArthur dismissal. 

Notwithstanding that General Mac¬ 
Arthur indirectly claimed today through 
his adviser. General Whitney, that he 
did not disobey orders, the record is re¬ 
plete with the directives given him by 
the duly constituted authority. I set 
forth yesterday in my remarks for the 
Record Instances of such misconduct, 
and I am certain that when the full rec¬ 
ord is made clear to the American people 
at the appropriate time and in the prop¬ 
er form, General MacArthur will have 
been found to have transgressed more 
often than is generally thought today. 

Mr. Speaker, personally I feel that 
the President, in his speech to the coun¬ 
try last night, made his position and 
that of the United Nations very clear. 

I am satisfied that, notwithstanding the 
attacks of certain newspapers and com¬ 
mentators. the outstanding and most 
noted journalists fully endorse the 
President’s position. 

In conclusion, I wish as an extension 
of remarks to Include a few of the more 
informed factual newspaper accounts. 
Including excerpts from an article by 
Marquis Childs, appearing in the Wash¬ 
ington Post, as follows: 

General MacArthur seems to have decided 
that the time has now come to bring this 
out Into the open and force the issue. He 
can have what he has apparently meant to 
have from the beginning—a full-scale war 
in Asia. 

As a professional soldier loyal to the Amer¬ 
ican tradition of civilian authority over 
policy, the general has the choice of carrying 
out the orders he is given or resigning his 
command. 

[From the Washington Post] 

The President and the General 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

When Taft was President and Stlmson 
was his Secretary of War and Gen. Leonard 
Wood was Chief of Staff there was a very able 
officer with powerful supporters in Congress 
who dlagreed sharply and profoundly with 
the basic military policy of the United 
States. That was some 40 years ago. MaJ. 
Gen. Fred C. Ainsworth, the Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral, was opposed to what was then a new 
development in the American Army, namely, 
the General Staff which in matters of policy 
was under the President but over all com¬ 
manders and bureau chiefs. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The purpose of the General Staff, as Stim- 
son and Bundy describe it in their book. On 
Active Service, was to “meet three require¬ 
ments: civilian control In the executive 
branch, sound general planning, and con¬ 
stant cross-fertlUzation between the line of 
the Army and Its high command in Wash¬ 
ington." 

But though General Wood was Chief of 
Staff, the most powerful officer in the War 
Department was General Ainsworth who had 
more friends in Congress than did General 
Wood. A conflict ensued over many matters. 
The basic issue in all of them was whether 
the Chief of Staff—who is called that because 
he is the agent, via the civilian Secretary, 
of the President—was superior to all other 
officers of the Army. General Ainsworth re¬ 
sisted this idea and though Secretary Stlm¬ 
son had “once before been forced to warn 
Ainsworth against insubordination,” it was 
not long before Ainsworth again took issue 
with the Chief of Staff “in a memorandum so 
grossly insubordinate that as soon as he read 
it Stlmson realized that the time for drastic 
action had come.” 

Stlmson consulted President Taft and Sen¬ 
ator Elihu Root who, as Secretary of War, 
had created the General Staff. They agreed 
vtrlth Stlmson that discipline had to be re¬ 
stored and Taft said to him: “Stlmson, it has 
fallen to you to do a dirty job which your 
predecessors ought to have done before you.” 

Ainsworth was relieved. Twenty-five years 
later after he had again been Secretary of 
War, Stlmson wrote that “since the relief of 
Ainsworth no Important challenge has been 
given to the final authority of the Chief of 
Staff, under the Secretary and the President. 
Even the great Pershing, field commander of 
the entire fighting Army in 1918, learned that 
in the making of long-range decisions he was 
subordinate to the Chief of Staff in Wash¬ 
ington.” 

It has fallen to President Truman and to 
his Secretary of Defense. General Marshall, 
to do the same kind of dirty job which 
President Taft and his Secretary of War had 
to do 40 years ago. The final authority of 
the Chiefs of Staff under the Secretary and 
the President has been openly and repeat¬ 
edly challenged by a much greater and more 
powerful man than Ainsworth. The Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary have done their duty. 
They have been faithful to their trust. 

General MacArthur’s actions are a great 
enigma. He challenged the President pub¬ 
licly. defiantly, and on issues of such mo¬ 
ment that they concern deeply not only this 
Government but some 50 other governments. 

It is impossible to believe that a soldier of 
his eminence and his experience, himself a 
former Chief of Staff, himself a commander 
of armies who must know the importance 
of discipline, cannot have known that he 
was challenging the authority of his lawful 
superiors. 

What, then, did he believe would be the 
outcome if he persisted, and Indeed made his 
challenge to the President ever sharper Can 
he have failed to realize that either he would 
have to be relieved or that the President of 
the United States would have publicly to 
abdicate the substance of his whole authority 
in the issues of war and peace? General 
MacArthur must have known that there was 
no third course, one of compromise. He must 
have known it because the President has 
tried compromise for over a year. But Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur himself has in fact taken the 
position that the issue could not be compro¬ 
mised. 

The question, therefore, is whether Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur chose to force the President 
to relieve him, or whether he thought from 
what he had seen during the past year that 
the President would give in and would take 
his orders from Tokyo. 

A plausible case can be made for either 
of these theories. Neither can as yet be 
proved. But this much is certain: General 
MacArthur deliberately narrowed the choice 
and meant to force a showdown with the 
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President of the United States on the issue 
of a general war in the Far Bast. He did that 
by compelling the President to choose pub¬ 
licly between relieving him and submitting 
to him. 

[From the Chicago Dally Sun-Times of April 
12. 1951] 

The Truman-MacArthur Showdown 

Circumstances have forced President Tru¬ 
man to make many momentous and contro¬ 
versial decisions. One of these was his deci¬ 
sion to fire General MacArthur for insubor¬ 
dination. 

As we said in late editions of yesterday’s 
Sun-Times, the decision was Inevitable in a 
democracy such as ours. No general is big¬ 
ger than the Government of the United 
States or his constitutional commander in 
chief. 

The lifeblood of a democracy is the su¬ 
premacy of civilian authority over military 
authority. 

Nevertheless, national passions have been 
inflamed by the incident. National unity 
is threatened at a time when the Nation can 
HI afford to face such a threat. 

All thoughtful Americans will regret, as 
Mr. Truman himself did, that he was forced 
to have a showdown with MacArthur at 
this time. But it was MacArthur and his 
highly voluble backers, particularly among 
the President's political enemies, who 
brought the issue to a head. 

The President's last line of retreat was 
cut off when MacArthur openly disregarded 
Mr. Truman's constitutional powers to make 
our foreign policy by advocating the opening 
of a second front on the Chinese mainland. 
It was a direct challenge of the administra¬ 
tion's policy of trying to localize the Korean 
conflict. 

The course advocated by MacArthur was 
not less war but more war. It courted the 
beginning of a third world war at a time 
when the free nations of the world are not 
fully prepared for such a struggle. 

In their eagerness to make political capi¬ 
tal of MacArthur’s head-on clash with Mr. 
Truman, many Republicans who have been 
howling for peace fell for the MacArthur 
line. One of these Republicans is Senator 
Taft, of Ohio. 

Other Americans who long have been 
warning against the danger of a military 
dictatorship in this country nevertheless 
allied themselves with MacArthur in his 
defiance of the Nation’s supreme civilian 
authority. 

The isolationist Republicans justified their 
support of MacArthur's position by echo¬ 
ing hts argument that it would be possible 
to open a second front in China without 
drawing Russia into the war. 

They forgot—or conveniently Ignored—the 
fact that it was also MacArthur who had ad¬ 
vanced the argument that United Nations 
forces in Korea could drive to the Yula 
River Without drawing Red China into the 
war. 

As we have said before, and as Mr. Truman 
said in regretfully dismissing the colorful 
general. MacArthur will still rank in history 
as one of our greatest military commanders. 
But the quarrel today is not with MacArthur’s 
performance in strictly military matters. 

In attempting to set himself above the 
constitutional powers of the presidency, 
MacArthur not only was insubsordinate; he 
also was doing violence to one of our most 
cherished traditions—that the ideal soldier 
is one who respects and observes the essen¬ 
tial civilian nature of our institutions. 

Next year, 1952, is a* presidential election 
year. It is almost too much to ask even 
in the name of national unity that the 
President’s more rabid political foes cease 
fanning the flames of the MacArthur Inci¬ 
dent. 

But we can hope that the American people 
as a whole eventtially will tire of the sport 
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and tmekle down to the tretnendoua mohllt- 
zatHm ]db that still lies ahead of \n. In the 
final analyslB. the American people can re¬ 
tain their heads even when their polltleal 
leaders can’t. 

Even without MacArthur there la still a 
war to he won In Korea. His saeoeaaar. Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway, is a hrilllant and conscien¬ 
tious soldier who adheres scrupulously to 
the histoiiic division of military and civilian 
powers in this democracy of oturs. He merits, 
and we are sure he will receive, the support 
of every American. 

When MacArthur comes home, as he in¬ 
tends to do. after an absence of 14 years, he 
will receive the tumultuous welcome earned 
hy a military hero. We fed that he should 
present his views to the American people. 
As Mr. Truman said. ’Tull and vigorous de¬ 
bate on matters of national policy It a vital 
element In the constitutional system of a 
free democracy.” 

The crying need today Is for national 
unity. We helleve that the good eense of 
the Anterican people will prevail and give 
us that unity in spite of the politicians. 


AppcMMMBt fidl Si ii Tw i4cr df ladepend- 
dhod Go Halid k Hud 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CURE E. HOFFMAN 

or MicHiOAir 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPBESBNTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12.1952 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Bfichigm Mr. 
Speaker, many wires, letters, editorial 
comments, are to the effect that Russian 
and other Communists throughout the 
world are rejoicing because of the Presi¬ 
dent’s removal of General MacArthur 
from his Far East commands. 

Communists, ouick to recognize their 
enemies and tiie removal or demotion 
of any opponent from a position of au¬ 
thority, are Jubilant because their most 
powerful single foe in the Far East, 
General MacArthur, has been arbitrarily 
kicked out of the position in which for 
80 long he has acted effectively to unite 
the Japanese people in opposition to the 
Communists’ attempt to infiltrate into 
their government. 

Acheson and those who have for so 
long been sympathetic to the Communist 
cause; who have so often, whatever may 
have been their intentions, followed a 
policy detrimental to the Interests of 
this country, have won another victory 
in their campaign to displace Mac- 
Arthui*, to place the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists and Russia in a commanding posi¬ 
tion in United Nations. 

Last night, in New York, at the annual 
meeting of the New York Society of the 
Order of the Founders and Patriots of 
America, Mr. John B. Trevor delivered 
an address well worthy of everyone’s 
attention. 

Mr. Trevor is president emeritus of the 
American Coalition of Patriotic Socie¬ 
ties, which he organized in 1929. He is 
t graduate of Harvard and of Columbia 
University Law School. During the 
First World War. he was in command of 
military intelligence in the entire New 
York area. In 1919, he served as special 
deputy attorney general for the State of 
New York, and later, as associate counsel 


fur the Obnuiiittee on Foreign Relattons 
of the Senate. 

For many years, he has devoted his 
time and efforts to the ehmination of 
subversive ekments in our Oovernment* 
and to the perpetuatkm of our Constitu¬ 
tion and the principles for which it 
stands. 

Mr. Trevor’s address of last night was 
as follows: 

The problem which taom ue ae a reeutt 
of the Preeldent'e Impulitve eetloa U no mere 
queetkm at dleolpUne for a general or even of 
Justice for e greet leeder. You must reellm 
that what we do now wlU Mt the pattern 
for the future In the European theater. If 
we how to the demanda of our more voeifer- 
oua aUiee in thle mattw, we ahaU be setting 
preoedenta that vdU haunt us in the future. 
If we allow Britain wad France and India to 
slhr themaalvee with Aoheaon and bis kind, 
what oan we do when they try to uae the 
seme methods on General Biaenhower—if 
they inalat on hampering hta movemcnte and 
limttlag hie etriicmg abUltyf Stupid and 
vindictive ^eisions now may cause ue to ley 
milhons of Amertcan boys on the battlefields 
of Europs. 

The morning papers offer us ootaclusive 
p roof that this hasty removal of General 
MacArthur Is no mere accident nor isolated 
happening. It la obvtouely part of a pattorn 
of foreign policy whtoh ia going to be thrown 
in Um facet of the American people before 
they have time to take decisive aotton upon 
the dedUilonB which wiU be made. Take note 
of this Washington dispatch dated April 10. 
to the New York Timee: ’’Britain haa sug¬ 
gested to the United States that Oommuniat 
China be brought into negotiations of the 
Japanese Peace Iteaty. and that provlaion be 
made now for the eventual return of For¬ 
mosa to Oommtmist Cihina. Obviously, theee 
steps could not be taken until General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been removed from the scene.” 

We ehaU be tcrid that General MacArthur 
had to be removed because he has Inter¬ 
fered with the political aspects of our prob- 
Icma. Then let ua be logical. We should, on 
the same ground, loae no time in removing 
Secretary Acbeson, who has consistently and 
persistently meddled In strictly military mat¬ 
ters and haa canled on a feud with General 
MacArthur with catastrophic results for the 
United Ststes. 

We ere at war with China. Chineee divis¬ 
ions of the Red Army have been, and are 
being thrown hito battle against American 
farces. The killing of American boys in 
Korea is Jtist as much an act of war against 
the United States as the Jbpenese attack 
upon Pearl Harbm*. 

The folly of our Government in Its policy 
toward Korea has been monumental. In 
part, of courae, it is the fruit of the greater 
folly—our aaeociatlon in the United MatlonB 
and the oonaequent embroilment and pro- 
rorotlve embroilment of the United States 
In controversies which are of no concern to 
the graat mass of the American people. 

The order for the withdrawal of United 
States troops from Korea and the abandon¬ 
ment of South fitorea in June 1D49, as ordered 
by the President, was an invitation to the 
Communists of North Korea to overrun the 
whole country. The subsequent order by 
the President for the United States troops to 
reenter- Karoo and act as a foreguard at the 
United Nations forcee was. so far aa can he 
ascertained at this moment, a violation of 
the law. 

For example, section VI of the act of 
Ckmgrees, which took us into the United 
Nations, providm ia substance that the 
President should nagotlate a special agree¬ 
ment or agreements with the Security Ooun- 
cU of the United Batloas, which shall be sub¬ 
ject to the approval at Congress by appro¬ 
priate act proivldiag for the numbers and 
types of Armed Bonee to be made available 
to the Council for the puipoee of maintain¬ 


ing peacs and aecurtty* So far as eaa ba 
asosrtainad no susb agraement was sver mb- 
mitted for the approval of Congress. 

In the light cf these ttsquletlng facts. It 
would appear to be urgent that the Amertoan 
people demend of their representattvos In 
Oongraes. both in tha Bouse and the Senate, 
that an Immedia tr — jq. 
vaatlgatlan be made of our foreign policy 
and conuaitmente at ovary nature. Obvi¬ 
ously the first step la such an inquiry should 
be the extension of an invitation to General 
MacArthur to appear before tbla investigat¬ 
ing committee and lay all the facte mt Ms dla-' 
pcMd before it for the information of the 
Amerloaa people. 

Mr. Speaker, not onjjr. as Mr. Trevor 
so clearly poiated out, has the President 
surrendered to those who by their ac¬ 
tions, at the request of Britain, France, 
and India, have lent support to the Com¬ 
munist program, but apparently he In¬ 
tends to go another kep down that 
ruinous road and after carrying on a war 
in Asia on the pretext that we dare not 
appease Stalin, that we must fight the 
Communists, by supporting Britain’s 
move to cease fire In Korea, he intends 
to turn over Formosa to the Chinese 
Communists, and to continue indefinitely 
the occupation of Korea by American 
Armed Forces, to protect the British In 
Hong Kong, the French in Indochina; 
the interests of both nations wherever in 
the eastern world they may need pro¬ 
tection. and so appease the Communists. 

I have never favored. I do not now 
favor, a war In the Far East, but I do be¬ 
lieve with MacArthur that, if we are to 
have a war. our enemy should not be 
given sanctuary, "cities of refuge." be¬ 
hind an arbitrary geographical fine, 
where he may lick his wounds, repair his 
losses, and again go forward to murder 
Americans. 

What, you ask, would I do? As always, 
I would follow, insofar as it is possible 
and consist en t with our own national 
security, the advice given by George 
Washington in his Farewell Message to 
the Continental Congress, the simil ar ad¬ 
vice given the Congress by Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson in his inaugural address. 

Never would I conscript American 
youth, American flesh and blood, to fight 
under a foreign flag, a foreign com¬ 
mander, solely for the advancement of 
the interests of countries other than my 
own. 

Mr. Truman said last night it was his 
desire to limit the war in the East to 
Korea—fine. If the war is to be limited, 
why then send an Army to Europe while 
turning over China and Formosa to the 
Communists? 


Tlie Tide]fiB4s Oil Qaestiofi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H(W. JAMES L MURRAY 

or acoMCANA 

IN THE SBNATB OF THB UNTZBO STA’IBS 
Thursday, April 22 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Piestdent, 1 ask 
tmasimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcors a vexy able 
editorial hy Ken Byerly, of the Lewis- 
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News, dated April 
2 1961, dealing with the so-called tide- 
lands oil question. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

As Wb See It 
(B y Ken Byerly) 

WHO WANTS TO GRAB IN THE "BIG GRAB'*? 

The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, accord¬ 
ing to Editor and Publisher, has launched a 
crusade against the "big grab" of the Federal 
Government, and Is getting newspapers 
throughout the country to join. 

The Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News would 
like to be Included among those who will 
not Join. 

The Dallas paper (circulation 150,000) says 
the "big grab” is the Federal retention of 
control over the tldelands and an estimated 
$268,000,000,000 in oil reserves contained in 
these off-shore underwater lands. 

The Lewistown paper (circulation 4,000) 
thinks that the Dallas paper has confused 
the Issue—that instead it is advocating the 
"big grab" when it proposes taking these 
vast riches away from the people of the 
United States as a whole and turning them 
over to a few States. It feels that Texas, and 
a few other coastal States, are doing the 
grabbing. But, with $268,000,000,000 as the 
take, this is apparently worth a try. 

ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTT- 
TWO MILES 

It is 1 832 miles from Lewistown to the 
Texas tidewater at Galveston, but Mon¬ 
tanans have quite a stake In the Lone Star 
State’s attempt at the "big grab" for them¬ 
selves, as do people in all the 17 reclama¬ 
tion States of the West. 

To review history a bit, when Congress 
opened up western lands for homesteaders 
or sale, the proceeds went to the dry or rec¬ 
lamation States, of which there are 17. They 
used the money to develop irrigation projects. 

When, this income fell off, Montana and 
other reclamation States were cut off from 
this source of revenue. 

But under the Federal Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, minerals and oil on Federal 
lands which were reserved by Uncle Sam 
have closed the gap and provided money to 
replace that formerly received from sale of 
public lands. 

Nobody paid much attention to the ocean 
belts, which are Included In the public lands, 
until the oil compaifies discovered that they 
were rich In oil resources. 

SOFTER TOUCH? 

The tldelands States, urged on by the big 
oil companies, then decided they wished 
the States rather than the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to control these riches. The theory, 
apparently, of the big oil companies was that 
they could get more out of the tldeland 
States than they could out of Uncle Sam. 

But if the tldelands should go to the 
States on which they front, then all Federal 
lands In inland States should also be turned 
over to the States in which they are located. 
After all, there is no difference. 

Putting it in another way, if Texas or 
California has a right to demand the tide- 
lands. then Montana, Wyoming, or Idaho 
have the same right to demand all of the 
Federal lands within their borders. 

A tldeland test was made a few years ago, 
which was carried all the way to the United 
States Supreme Court, which decided in 1947 
that Federal ownership of the tldelands was 
proper. 

But this didn't satisfy the big oil com¬ 
panies. and certain of the tldeland States. 
They continue to demand control of the 
$258,000,000,000 oil reserves. And this is 
where the Dallas News comes in with its 
series of articles entitled "The Big Grab,*' 
which is an attempt to grab the tldelands. 

Actually, forgetting the rights of the rec¬ 
lamation States, we can't see what all the 


shouting is about. After all, the tldeland 
States still have their fingers deepest in the 
"sugar bowl.” 

KipXBACX ANTWAT 

Under present laws, 87 percent of the 
bonuses, royalties, and other take from the 
tldelands oil will go bac't to the State of 
origin, which would be Texas In the case of 
oil off the Texas coast. Ten percent remains 
with Uncle Sam to administer the fund, and 
62‘/a percent will be appropriated by Congress 
for use on reclamation projects in the recla¬ 
mation States. 

Congress even decides how this will be 
divided so far as projects are concerned, 
which means that the larger States with the 
bigger congressional delegations—such as 
Texas and California—^wlll have the greatest 
advantage in securing the larger share of this 
morey. 

So Texas and California, for example, will 
no doubt get quite a share of the 62 V4 per¬ 
cent that goes into the Federal Treasury from 
the tldelands. to be distributed to the 17 
reclamation States. 

Add it all up. and it looks like the tldeland 
States are already in the saddle. They not 
only want the grapes—they want the vines, 
too. 

When the Dallas News cries about the "big 
grab," the term is misleading. It applies 
to Texas and other tidewater States in the 
present fight, and not to Unole Sam. 

It is an attempt to grab, by a few. what 
rightly belongs to the many. 

The Ufiited States Can Have But One 
President at a Time 

EXTENSIOH OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW VORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
our form of goverment our President is 
elected. We elect only one President 
and we must be served by only one Pres¬ 
ident. No man has a right to accept a 
public trust whether in the armed serv¬ 
ices. the diplomatic service, or otherwise, 
at the hands of the President, unless he 
is responsive and responsible to him. 
When the holder of any such public 
trusts refuses to follow the directions of 
his Commander in Chief, when he no 
longer sees eye to eye with the policy of 
his President, he should relieve himself 
of the embarrassment by resigning. 

When he does not follow that course, 
but persists in making his own policy, 
he necessarily incurs whatever shame 
must go with a dismissal. 

No self-respecting President, no Pres¬ 
ident who is faithful to his oath of 
office, could do other than dispense with 
the services of a man who willfully sets 
himself up as more authoritative or more 
important than his superior even if the 
latter were not vested with the sole con¬ 
stitutional authority. 

President Truman Is to be congratu¬ 
lated for the wisdom and the courage he 
displayed in relieving General Mac- 
Arthur of his commands. 

I am happy to note that the respon¬ 
sible press of the country overwhelm¬ 
ingly endorses the President’s action, 
even though a part of that same press 
disagrees with his policy. The New 
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York Herald Tribune of April 12, 1961. 
editorializes as follows: 

The most obvious fact about the dismissal 
of General MacArthur is that he virtually 
forced his own removal. In high policy as 
in war there is no room for a divided com¬ 
mand. Basic American policy—as defined 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the State De¬ 
partment, the President, and, apparently, by 
the majority opinion of the country—has 
been to fight a holding war against Com¬ 
munist aggression in the Far Bast in con¬ 
junction with our allies, while building the 
alliance to a point at which It can prevent 
Communist aggression in Europe. General 
MacArthur disagreed with this basic stra- 
tec:i? concept. 

• * * • • 

Here was divided command at its worst. 

The Christian Science Monitor on 
April 11, 1951. said: 

The situation had become such that the 
United States was speaking with two voices 
on national policy and military measures. 
Moreover, the UN commander In Korea was 
e.idently not In sympathy with UN aims 
there—poorly defined as they are. The sit¬ 
uation Qould be cleared up only by a decision 
on one side or the other. Unless the basic 
policies of the United States and the United 
Nations were to be overturned, it became 
necessary for General MacArthur to conform, 
to resign, or be removed. 

The New York Times on April 12,1951, 
said: 

Throughout the first 6 months of the war 
in Korea statements issued In Tokyo by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur at fairly frequent inter¬ 
vals indicated dissatisfaction on his part 
with one aspect or another of the policy, or 
lack of policy, demonstrated in this struggle 
by the United States, the United Nations or 
both. The record now shows that on two oc¬ 
casions (December 6 and again on March 24) 
General MacArthur was warned by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that no further statements 
regarding policy should be issued by military 
commanders in the field without first being 
cleared in Washington. The record also 
shows that General MacArthur Ignored both 
these warnings and subsequently made such 
statements. 

* * * « • 

Policy with respect to the conduct of a war 
cannot be made in two places. Under the 
American system, end specifically under the 
American Constitution, policy is made by the 
President of the United States. The policy 
chosen may prove in any given case to be 
wise or unwise: it may require a fundamen¬ 
tal change on the basis of experience; but the 
Constitution puts the making of policy in 
the civilian hands of the Chief Executive, 
and it is the clear duty of the military to 
express its doubts or its dissent through 
proper military channels and not in public 
debate. It is, furthermore, the clear duty of 
the military to follow a specific Presidential 
directive, such as was twice issued to General 
MacArthur In this case. 

We have no doubt, therefore, that the 
President acted properly in dismissing Gen- 
eran MacArthur on the grounds stated, and 
no doubt, on the basis of the record, that a 
point had been reached at which it was neces¬ 
sary for him to take this action. Nor have we 
any doubt that these conclusions are fully 
shared by General MacArthur’s fellow-offl- 
cers In the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In the Washington Post of April 12, 
1951, we find the following: 

TLe illustrious career of General Mac¬ 
Arthur came to an end upon an inglorious 
note which will be regretted by all America. 
But there was no help for It. There Is no 
room in our society for indispensable men 
or for ungovernable generals, no provision 
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In our Oonstltutlon for tho Presidont to play 
second fiddle. Civil cupremaoy had to be 
reasserted, and It was wisest to reassert civil 
supremacy unxnistakably. The Oerman peril 
got Its bead and sustenance frosci the hos¬ 
pitality of the Oerman people to a general 
staff tint had become a law unto Itself, 
j- pan was taken on the warpath by an army 
clique that overrode elvillan government. 
These things must not happen here. We all 
have reason to be grateful that no segment 
of our society has been more critical of the 
self-wlUrd conduct of General MacArthur 
than the high ofhcerB of our armed services. 
MacArthur, we feel sure, had no military 
following outside thj dnesled court with 
which he had surrounded himself In Tokyo.' 

The Bupercesslon of General MacArthur Is 
the first sign In months of a firm hand at the 
helm of our affalra. Mr. TYuman should 
never again relax his Initiative. He Is the 
Commander In Chief and the organ of our 
foreign affairs. 

The Baltimore Sun of April 12. 1951. 
approves the President's action in the 
following language: 

Mr. Truman's dectolon to relieve General 
MacArthur of all his commands was a proper 
and necessary one. Whatever the partisans 
may say or do. the simple tact remains that 
we cannot have two commanders In chief. 
All soldiers must obey the orders that come 
to them from above; otherwise there Is chaos. 

The New York Post of April 11, 1951, 
very properly said the following: 

President Truman has shown wisdom and 
courage in ending General MacArthur's one. 
man rebellion against clviUan rule of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. 

We believe the great majority of his coun¬ 
trymen will support the President's stand. 
We think history will record It as a moment 
in which he wse dramatically to the traglo 
demands of his once. 

The confuslonists have rushed to their 
posts. There Is tremendous sound and fury 
as the Old Guard Republican battalions take 
their front-line places along the Potomac. 
Long may they rave. 

Yet the Issues are as clear as they are 
fateful. 

General MacArthur was engsged In open 
and reckless revolt against his Commander 
In Chief and the clvlUan officials who admin- 
ister our foreign pnUcy. They believe (and 
most Americans agree with them) that the 
soundest course for America and the world 
la to limit the Korean War and, if humanly 
possible, achieve an honorable peace. 

MacArthur dissented. He viewed the Ko¬ 
rean conflict as the opening skirmish in 
world war in. He was determined to plunge 
the United States and the United Nations 
Into all-out war with China. He did not 
merely voice these opinions in private recom. 
mendatlons to Washington. He shouted 
them to everyone who would listen. 

When he was directed to clear any public 
pronouncements with his superiors, he fla¬ 
grantly defied the directive. 

If MacArthur’s coup had succeeded, he 
would have in effect engineered a successful 
military uprloing against civilian authority, 
which is a pillar of our democracy. 

If MacArthur's coup had succeeded, the 
coalition of free nations in the United Na¬ 
tions would have been destroyed and we 
would find ourselves engaged In a lonely war 
with China's millions. 

In the face of MacArthur's calculated in¬ 
surrection, plainly documented in the ex¬ 
hibits released by the White House early 
today the show-down was inevitable. 

Mr. Truman didn't start this fight. Hs 
didn’t seek it. He tried long and hard to 
resolve It without an explosion. 

But each conciliatory gesture Increased 
MacArthur's defiance. The general was lit¬ 
erally engaged in a two-front war, and his 
obsession with his war against the White 


BMiee steadily overshadowed his intevest In 
thm Korean front. 

President Ittiman wss conftimted with 
the choice of summary action or total abdi¬ 
cation of national leaderslfiip. 

We applaud his action. 

* • * • s 

The irresponsible will have their field day. 
Puny men who would rather fight Harry &. 
Truman than build freedom's defenses 
against Communist aggression wiU aim all 
thslr popguna at the President. But Mr. 
Trunum will gain new respect and affection 
from men of good will at home and abroad 
for his gallantry under fire. There are no 
persuasive words of restraint we can address 
to the know-nothings at this Juncture, hut 
we are sure that thousands of citiasns who 
i^ipreclate the nature of the Prealdent’s 
ordeal will let him know their feelings now. 

In recent weeks many eminent Repub¬ 
lican philosophers and essayists have sug¬ 
gested that the only real question confront¬ 
ing the country was whether MacArthur 
would let Mr. Truman remain in the White 
House. 

Mr. TTuman has given them their answer. 
In doing so he has reaffirmed the dignity of 
his office and the strength of our free insti¬ 
tutions. 

Finally, let me direct your attention 
to the column by Walter Lippmann 
which appeared in newspapers through¬ 
out the country on April 12, 1951, in 
which he said: 

The question, therefore. Is whether Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur chose to force the President 
to relieve him or whether he thought from 
what he had seen during the past year that 
the President would give In and would take 
hls orders from Tokyo. 

A plausible case can be made for either 
of these theories; neither can as yet be 
proved. But this much Is certain: General 
MacArthur deliberately narrowed the choice 
and meant to force a show-down with the 
President of the United States on the Issue 
at a general war in the Par Bast. He did 
that by compelling the President to choose 
publicly between relieving him and sub¬ 
mitting to him. 


RepablicaBS Might Remeaibar Calvin 
Coalidf e and General Mitchell 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

Of NEW TCKK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATXVIS 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, to say that 
I have been shocked by the clamor in 
support of Oen. Douglas MacArthur in 
the face of his clear insubordination to 
hls sup^or mUitary and civilian chiefs 
is to indulge in a masterpiece of under¬ 
statement. 

While I myself have received almost 
as much mail in support of President 
Truman as I have from the administra¬ 
tion's critics, there Is one inescapable 
fact which shines out from the hysteri¬ 
cal letters and telegrams from Mac¬ 
Arthur's Idolaters: That there was noth¬ 
ing spontaneous about this response. 

The similarity of the language, of the 
names signed to the wires, letters, and 
post cards, and In one case a curious 
error in the return address, an suggest 
a systematic campaign with a central 
direction. The fact that the more scur¬ 


rilous attacks on the President preceded 
by several hours the utterance of the 
same kind of attack on the floor also 
suggests a coordlnatkm of effort which 
certainly is not the spontaneous ignition 
of an Inflamed public opinion, but rather 
the planned work of a sort of arson by 
propaganda. 

THE an.I,T MXTCHSLl. CASS 

In my own remarks yesterday I sug¬ 
gested a comparison between the action 
of Maj. Oen. Douglas MacArthur as a 
member of the court-martial which tried 
Col. WilUam MitcheU in 1926 on e.ght 
specifications of a charge of violation of 
the Ninety-sixth Article of \7ar. and the 
present case of General MacArthur as 
the insubordinate. 

I have since received additional in¬ 
formation which further points up the 
parallel. 

m confirming the finding of the 
court—^though reducing the severity of 
the penalty-^the late President Calvin 
Coolidge made a statement astonishingly 
like that made by President Truman in 
the relief of General MacArthur. 

It must be remembered in this con¬ 
text that the offenses were similar. 

It was not for their personal views 
but for their open defiance of superior 
authority that both Mitchell and Mac¬ 
Arthur were relieved, and certainly Mac¬ 
Arthur's defiance was more flagrant and 
more iiortentouF 

Are we to believe. Mr. Speaker, that 
In the view of the minority party a Re¬ 
publican President can do no wrong 
and a Democratic President can do no 
right? 

I am certain that those with more time 
and facilities at their disposal will ex¬ 
plore further the parallel between the 
Mitchell and the MacArthur cases. 

NEW TOOK POST SUPPOKTS TBUMAN 

Meanwhile, under leave, I am insert¬ 
ing in the Record the text of an incisive 
editorial from the New York Post of 
Wednesday, April 11, and, from the same 
paper the same day. an editorial column 
by Bfox Lerner, both of which reflect a 
much more mature reaction to world 
events than I have seen in the sensa¬ 
tional yellow press: 

[Prom tbe New York Post of April 11, 1931 ] 
The Great Decision 

President TYuman has shown wisdom and 
courage In ending General MacArthur’s one- 
man rebellion against civilian rule of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. 

We believe the great majority of his coun¬ 
trymen will support the President's sumd. 
We think history will record it as a moment 
In which he rose dramatically to the tragic 
demands of his office. 

The confuslonists have rushed to their 
posts. There is tremendous sound and fury 
as the Old Guard BepubUoan battallona take 
their front-line places along the Potomac. 
Long may they rave. 

Yet the isaues are as clear as they are 
fateful. 

General MacArthur was engaged in open 
and reckless revolt against hls Commander 
In Chief and the elvillan officials who ad¬ 
minister our foreign policy. They believe 
(and most Americans agree with them) that 
the soundest course for- America and the 
world Is to limit the Korean War and, if hu¬ 
manly possible, achieve an honorable peace. 

MacArthur dissented. Re viewed the Ko¬ 
rean conflict as the opening skirmish in 
worM war m. He wss determined to plunge 
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th* umted States and tbe United Nntiona 
Into all-out war with China. He did not 
merely voice these opinions in private rec¬ 
ommendations to Washington. He shouted 
them to everyone who would listen. 

When he was directed to clear any pubUo 
pronouncements with his superiors, he fla¬ 
grantly defied the directive. 

If MacArthur’s coup had succeeded, he 
would have in effect engineered a successful 
military uprising against civilian authority, 
which is a pillar of our democracy. 

If MacArthur’s coup had succeeded, the 
coalition of free nations In the United Na¬ 
tions would have been destroyed and we 
would find ourselves engaged In a lonely war 
with China’s millions. 

In the face of MacArthtur’s calculated in¬ 
surrection. plainly documented In the ex¬ 
hibits released by the White House early to¬ 
day, the show-down was Inevitable. 

Mr. Truman didn't start this light. He 
didn’t seek It. He tried long and hard to 
resolve it without an explosion. 

But each conciliatory gesture increased 
MacArthur’s defiance. The general was lit¬ 
erally engaged In a two-front war; and his 
obsession with his war against the White 
House steadily overshadowed his Interest In 
the Korean front. 

President Truman was confronted with the 
choice of summary action or total abdication 
of national leadership. 

We applaud his action. 

In the clamor that has already begun 
the Republican strategists and their type¬ 
writer commandos will valiantly strive to 
befuddle the country. 

They will attempt to prove that the only 
Issue In the dispute was whether General 
MacArthur should have been allowed to use 
Chlang Kai-shek’s Idle troops. 

In reality, of course, what MacArthur 
was proposing was no such limited and 
luxurious course. He was proposing—and 
on this point he was more honest than his 
political cheer leaders—total war with China. 
He was proposing an infinitely greater com¬ 
mitment of American troops to China than 
any now contemplated. None of his political 
supporters has dared to spell out the dimen¬ 
sions of his dream. 

The MacArthur blueprint for the con¬ 
quest of Asia Inevitably collided with all 
UN efforts to achieve peace in Korea. That 
was the heart of the rising antl-MacArthur 
resentment among our allies. That was the 
basic c-use of the deepening divisions In the 
free world. 

Today the fog may seem thick on Capitol 
Hill but the ouster of MacArthur has cleared 
the International air. 

It has cemented the unity of free men. 
It has destroyed any moral uncertainty about 
our cause in Korea. It has once again put 
the Issue of war or peace where It belongs— 
squarely up to the Chinese Communists. 

Bilr. Truman’s action has blasted the big¬ 
gest propaganda guns of the commissars In 
Europe and Asia alike. We do not know 
whether new mediation efforts In Korea will 
succeed or fall. We do know there can be 
no doubt anywhere In the world about re¬ 
sponsibility for prolongation of the war. 
The President's dismissal of MacArthur In 
Itself reaffirms the integrity of the goals 
which we and our allies have proclaimed in 
Korea. 

The irresponslbles will have their field day. 
Puny men who would rather fight Harry S. 
Truman than build freedom’s defenses 
against Communist aggression will aim all 
their pop-guns at the President. But Mr. 
Truman will gain new respect and affection 
from men of good will at home and abroad 
for his gallantry under fire. There are no 
persuasive words of restraint we can address 
the know-nothings at this Juncture; but 
we are sure that thoxisands citizens who 
appreciate the nature of the Pre8l<tont’s 
ordeal will let him know their feelings now. 
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. In recent weeks many eminent Republican 
philosophers and essayists have suggested 
that the oflly real question confronting the 
country was whether MacArthur would let 
Mr. Truman remain in the White House. 

Mr. Truman has given them their answer. 
In doing so he has reaffirmed the dignity of 
his office and the strength of our free 
institutions. 

[From the New York Post of April 11, 1961] 
Thk Csacxdown 
(By Max Lerner) 

The crackdown on Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur by President Truman had to ome. 
And It is well that it came when it did In¬ 
stead of being delayed again and again. 
There could never have been any doubt on 
the main Issue, which was not the question 
of policy In Asia but the question of who has 
the right to shape the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Nevertheless it took courage for President 
Truman to do what he did. When a general 
hurls a direct challenge at the whole civilian 
authority of the American Government, and 
refuses to conduct his command except on 
the terms of his own political high policy, 
his challenge cannot be met by appeasement 
or double-talk or cowardly acquiescence. 

There Is only one way to meet It, and that 
Is by the resolution and courage which the 
President has shown. 

This MacArthur crisis Is the first major 
internal crisis of the military caste that 
America has had to meet during this era of 
world wars. To find anything like Its equal 
one must look to the political adventures of 
the Relchswehr generals or of the military 
dictatorship of Latin America. Since the 
days of Cromwell the British, with their 
common sense and their discipline, have 
managed to steer clear of such crises. Amer¬ 
ica has had the good fortune to have mili¬ 
tary heroes like Elsenhower and Marshall, 
Bradley and Nlmltz, who have had a basic 
concern for civilian democratic practices. 
Even the Billy Mitchell affair and the recent 
battle of the Pentagon over the admirals have 
been minor compared with the MacArthur 
crisis. 

The first result of the President’s decision 
is bound to be healthy. America Itself was 
caught In a conflict of loyalties, between 
loyalty to democratic government, and loy¬ 
alty to a flaming military sirmbol who had 
become a hero and mirth to many, and an 
antiadministration messiah who could never 
do wrong. Such a confilct of loyalties be¬ 
tween a military hero and a democratic so¬ 
ciety is bound to end In disaster unless It Is 
decisively resolved. 

We are also caught In a crisis of confidence 
in the United Nations, and among our allies 
In Western Europe and In the Near East and 
India. Another few weeks of this crisis, and 
the whole fabric of understanding that we 
had labored for years to btilld up with our 
allies would have toppled In ruins. 

Now that crisis of confidence has been re¬ 
solved, and the free world can once more 
stand together In tmlty against the threat 
of Kremlin imperialism, in Asia and Europe 
as well. 

But It would be folly to believe that the 
MacArthur crisis Is now over. In one sense 
the rough part of It has just begun. The 
real fight Is still ahead. 

Don't underestimate MacArthur’s flair for 
the dramatic, or his sense of destiny at whose 
service his dramatic sense functions. 

Will he accept his dismissal from his high 
posts, and come home as a private citizen 
determined to do nothing to split his country 
further and exploit the spilt? Or will he 
lend his name and fame and personality to 
a movement that can fan all the worst 
hatreds and the most inflammable emotions 
in the Nation? 

In The Riddle of MacArthur, John Gunther 
says there Is much of the old-fashioned 
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nineteenth century political Uberal In him. 

1 hope Gunther will be proved right, for a 
nineteenth century liberal—-or a twentieth 
century one for that matter—would never 
dream of pushing his fight to the edge of 
civil strife. Will MacArthur show that kind 
of restraint? 

One can guess that on his return to Amer¬ 
ica from which he has been absent so long, 
MacArthur will be received by a considerable 
segment of the press and Congress and the 
people both as a hero and a martyr. I have 
been traveling currently In the deeply Re¬ 
publican territory of Rochester and Buffalo, 
and many of the people with whom I have 
discussed MacArthur give him an almost 
grotesque Idolatry and have made him the 
symbol of all their anxieties and frustrations. 
Both those who want the Korean war ex¬ 
tended and those who think we should never 
have entered It link hands In supporting him 
and cursing Truman and Acheson. 

Once the big batteries among the Congress 
Republicans and the press reactionaries 
start firing, the din will be deafening. This 
Is what MacArthur has all along counted on, 
and the threat of this was his trump card. 
He Is now probably ready to play It. 

President Truman has known all this, 
which Is what makes his act all the more 
courageous. He has shown himself willing 
to meet one of the peak crises of his Presi¬ 
dency unflinchingly. 

He has been patient, all too patient, for 
months. He has given MacArthur the bene¬ 
fit of every doubt, shown him every deference. 

Surely never in the history of a democracy 
has a civilian government acted so patiently, 
and never has a military man so blatantly 
goaded It and jibed at It. 

In the end there was no other answer but 
to show that the foreign policy of the United 
States is shaped In the United States, by the 
people we have elected to shape It, and not 
at the whim of a supreme commander In 
Tokyo. 

Wagner once had the fantasy of a Gotter- 
damerung, or Twilight of the Gods, in which 
they went down with a magnificent crash, 
pulling the pillars of the world down after 
them. It remains to see whether MacArthur 
has still this delusion of Wagnerian grandeur. 

If there Is to be a fight, there is no ques¬ 
tion that American democracy will win. 
But what a tragic waste it will mean at a 
time when every energy is needed for the 
larger world crisis. 


Indian Benefits 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 

OF ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have the following recent article 
concerning our American Indians, writ¬ 
ten by George Sokolsky. brought to the 
attention of the Members of the House: 

These Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Every day there is something new to dis¬ 
cover In the United States. This country 
Is so big and varied, and In each section 
the people are so different. 

The other day I was In Tucson, Arik,., t»nd 
I went to the Rotary Club there to listen 
to the chief of the Papogos deliver one of 
the most eloquent speeches that I bad ever 
heard. 

His name Is Thomas A. Segundo and lie 
Is so obviously a leader ol men that were 
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he not an Indlan~>a ward of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interior—^he could have been a 
Member of Congress without any loss to that 
august body. 

What struck me so closely Is that we, who 
are so eager to aid every nation on earth, 
do practically nothing for those from whom 
we have taken this country: that we violate 
our treaties with them; and that there are 
bills in Congress, at the present moment, 
designed to rob them, to steal their lands, 
and to deprive them of the few benefits re¬ 
maining to them. 

Perhaps we need a point 4 program for 
the American Indian right here at home. 

Millions, if not billions of dollars, have 
been spent by the American taxpayer on 
the Indian Bureau, but there is little evi¬ 
dence to show benefits to the Indian from 
these expenditures. In fact, it would seem, 
from the results, that the design of the 
Bureau has been to make the Indian more 
dependent upon the bureaucrats. 

The Papagos, for Instance, can report that 
they have fewer schools and hospitaliza¬ 
tion facilities than 10 years ago. 

Most Americans might look at the figure of 
2,855,024 acres that the Papagos have as a 
reservation, and assume that they are land 
rich. But Arizona is an arid country, Its 
desert lands being among the least produc¬ 
tive in the United States. 

I am told that in many parts of the West 
the Indian reservations are on bad lands 
where living is difficult unless oil or minerals 
are found and the Indiana are not robbed. 

We know too little about these people 
whom we conquered. We, who have the ad¬ 
vantage of living here, owe them at least the 
debt of fair treatment. 

I have on several occasions in these pieces 
called attention to the facts that the so- 
called pigmented peoples of the world. In 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, distrust the United 
States more than they do Soviet Russia. 

Th‘<t reason Is that they are more offended 
by our social attitude toward the pigmented 
people In our midst. 

Soviet Russia has taken full advantage of 
this and has conducted a long and successful 
propaganda against this country on the basis 
of what they call white supremacy. 

While not accepting the Russian version 
of our social position, I cannot deny that 
they have presented a picture which Chinese, 
Indians. Iranians, Pakistani, and all the peo¬ 
ples of Africa accept as true. 

In Korea many of our major difficulties 
have arisen from the belief that all Ameri¬ 
cans hate and like to kill those who are not 
white. 

This presents a serious problem for a na¬ 
tion which is seeking allies among these very 
peoples. Certainly our treatment of the 
American Indian confirms the suspicion of 
unfairness. Even if we cannot be respon¬ 
sible for what our ancestors did, we must 
avoid doing more of the same, and If we 
do not behave decently for the sake of the 
American Indian, we might from the stand¬ 
point of national self-interest. 

I was told that some of the most out¬ 
rageous bills introduced in Congress are 
designed to rob the Indian of his lands In 
the Interest of oil companies which know of 
oil deposits beneath the soil. 

It would be advantageous to the United 
States to give the Indian a square deal, to 
make him an independent citizen, and to 
protect him in his economic rights. We 
have taken a good country from him. 

We have treated other peoples whom we 
have conquered, the Cubans, the Filipinos, 
the Japanese, and the Germans, with fair¬ 
ness. We can treat the Indians with fairness 
and justice. 

Money wasted by a Washington bureau 
does not always indicate benefits to those 
who require them. Perhaps if we constated 
the American Indians, they might come up 
wi*4i a better program than we have yet seen. 


Address by Hob. Edwtrd M«rlb» of Pobb- 
sylTBBia, to the Federated LegislatiTe 
CoBUBittee of PoBBsyWaBia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or nWNaTLVANlA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday. March 25), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an address by 
me at Harrisburg last Tuesday, Apr^i 
at the annual luncheon of the Fedeiat.J 
Legislative Committee of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is an Inspiration to meet again with 
this courageous group of God fearing men 
and women. 

Over the years you have manned the ram¬ 
parts defending good government. You have 
battled bravely for law and order, the Con¬ 
stitution and the American way of life. 

Year after year you have taken part in 
government In order that we may have good 
laws and that good men may have aid In 
properly a^*ministering them. 

Never In the history of the United States 
have we needed organizations like yours as 
much as we do today. 

Our country Is confronted with so many 
dangers. People point to the dangers but 
take no action. They fall to realize that In 
America the laws are passed and enforced 
by the people. The source of all power Is In 
the hands of the people if they will assert 
themselves. 

The greatest danger to America is not from 
without. It Is from within. The real dan¬ 
gers are here at home. 

The terrible revelations we have had dur¬ 
ing the last few months should shake us out 
of our complacency. 

There has been brought forcefully to our 
attention the existence of widespread evils 
which threaten the foundations of free gov¬ 
ernment. 

There has been produced clear and con¬ 
vincing evidence that men in high Govern¬ 
ment places have betrayed the responsi¬ 
bilities entrusted to them. 

We have been told how racketeers and 
gambling syndicates have gained wealth and 
power through corrupt alliances with some 
law enforcement officers and crooked poli¬ 
ticians. 

These shocking disclosures should have 
only one meaning. They should be a call 
to every decent, self-respecting American to 
engage In relentless war against the forces of 
vice and lawlessness. 

Senator Fulbrigkt stated the case very 
clearly when he said: 

*Tt is .bad enough to have corruption in 
our midst but It Is worse if it is to be con¬ 
doned and accepted as inevitable.” 

It has been proposed that we formulate 
a new statement of ethical standards and 
moral principles for the conduct of public 
affairs. 

That might be helpful, but I believe we 
can place complete reliance upon the eternal 
truths that have guided men of good will on 
the path of honor and righteousness since 
the dawn of Ohristianity. 

No man in possession of his mental facul¬ 
ties is unable to distinguish between right 


and wrong. Even those whose vision Is 
blinded by selfishness, greed, and the desire 
for quick riches are aware of what Is good 
and what is in violation of law or morality. 

No man-made code of ethics can replace 
the guide to human conduct set forth in the 
Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, and 
the Sermon on the Moimt. 

Obedience to the laws of God and man is 
the foundation of good citizenship and good 
government. 

Patriotism, religion, and high moral stand¬ 
ards are fundamental qualities without 
which no nation can go forward. 

Regardless of its form of government, re¬ 
gardless of the laws placed upon its books, 
no nation can rise above the moral and 
spiritual standards of Its people. 

No community can be better than Its 
individuals. 

That is why I say that every good citizen, 
every man and woman who worships at the 
altar of God. should take an intelligent, 
patriotic, and militant part in government. 

That means taking part in politics. It 
means working for the election of men of 
integrity and high character—dedicated to 
public service rather than personal power 
or private gain. 

It means arousing public opinion to a 
higher standard of morality, to inspire 
deeper respect for the law and to assure con¬ 
fidence in the integrity of our officials and 
our courts. 

An informed and aroused electorate could 
overnight transform corruption Into sound 
government by turning grafting officials out 
of office. 

In his testimony before the Kefauver 
Crime Investigating Committee, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI. made this sig¬ 
nificant statement, and I quote; 

*'If the laws against gambling were ear¬ 
nestly and vigorously enforced, organized 
gambling would be eliminated within 48 
hours In any community In the land.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Hoover 
but I know that permanent results cannot 
be achieved without a great awakening of 
civic responsibility. 

The most effective leadership In that direc¬ 
tion should, and must, come from the pulpit 
and from the great body of laymen who hold 
official positions in our church organizations. 

The ills from which our Nation suffers to¬ 
day can be overcome if we have a strong, 
militant church, battling day In and day out, 
for good sound, clean, economic Government. 

That means fighting for a solvent America. 
It means vigorous and aggressive action 
against all forms of waste and extravagance 
in Government spending. It means deter¬ 
mined opposition to unsound fiscal policies, 
unbalanced budgets, excessive taxation. In¬ 
creasing public debt, and the destructive 
force of runaway Inflation. 

We must remember that bankruptcy Is the 
inevitable consequence of spending beyond 
one’s means, whether by an Individual or a 
government. And we must take warning 
from history that national bankruptcy al¬ 
ways brings a totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment. That means the loss of all Individual 
freedom, Including the most precious of all, 
freedom of religion. 

Therefore, I say to you men and women of 
the church, clean and decent government Is 
your business. Economy In government is 
your business. 

There must be a real understanding of 
patriotic Americanism. All must recognize 
the sovereignty of God and the Immortality 
of the soul. Then we shall have brother¬ 
hood among men. Chiuches and nations will 
unite for peace and good will in the world. 

Lastly, in this period of stress and uncer¬ 
tainty we should all live so we may be count¬ 
ed on the Lord’s side. 

That will give us an army of such strength 
and with such faith that none can defeat us. 
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EXTENSION OF BEMARKS 

HON.AmHAMJ.HULTER 

or MCW TOUC 

IN THE BOtJSB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 6,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following resolution 
which was adopted by the United States 
Grand Lodge, Independent Order Brith 
Abraham, with reference to pending im¬ 
migration bills. I heartily endorse the 
recommendations set forth therein. 

Whereas for more than 2 years commit¬ 
tees of the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives have been studying and conduct¬ 
ing hearings for the purpose of revising the 
United States immigration and nationality 
laws; and 

Whereas hearings on bills Introduced by 
Senator Pat MoCarrak, Representative 
FaANcn E. Waltir, and Representative 
Emanttxl OKU.BI are now being held in 
Washington before a Joint House and Senate 
Judiciary Committee: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Independent Order 
Brith Abraham go on record that the sections 
of the proi)osed bill the order is interested in 
are: 

1. To support the pooling of unused quo¬ 
tas, which would utlllee unused portions of 
annual quotas and make them available to 
other qualified immigrants so as to assure 
the admission of the over-all total of 164,000 
Immigrants per year as originally fixed by 
Congress. 

а. To support maximum review of Judicial 
and administrative rulings and to support 
the proposal for the establishment of a Visa 
Review Board, the same as presently exista 
in the immigration and Naturallaation 
Service. 

3. To oppose any provisions in the bill 
which do away with or fail to include pro¬ 
visions for statutes of limitations. 

4. To oppose the principle of selective im¬ 
migration on the ground that it approaches 
the immigrant from an economic stand¬ 
point; regards Immigrants as commodities, 
and Ignores the basis of traditional Ameri¬ 
can immigration policies. 

5. To support the principles of equal treat¬ 
ment of involuntary members of totalitarian 
groups, whether of the left or right. 

б. To favor the use of the latest possible 
census period as a basis for computing quo¬ 
tas so as to take into account the latest 
changes for distribution of population. 

7. To support liberalixation of the provi¬ 
sions for suspension of deportation, and not 
to remove the existing law which requires 
either a stated period of residence or proof 
that deportation would result in hardship. 

Louis A. WXZSSMAN, 

Orand Master, 
Adolph Btxkn, 

Grand Secretary, 

The Commiuitts Rejoice Over the Re¬ 
moval of GoMril MacArthur 

EICTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A REED 

OP MXW TCniC 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPBBSBNTATXVBS 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial in the Times-Herald of 
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April IS, 1961. by Robert R. MoCormiok, 
editor and publisher, expresses quite ac¬ 
curately the sentiments that are dis¬ 
closed by true Americans from whom I 
am receiving communications. 

The Communists have Infiltrated into 
the key positlcms ci our Government 
throughout a long period of time, and 
have practically taken over our foreign 
policies. Some years ago I published at 
my own expense a list of over 600 alleged 
Communists In Government, and gave 
the name and address of each, and 
claimed no Immunity for mentioning 
their names and alleged communism. I 
circulated this list among all of the Le¬ 
gion posts of my district. This was years 
before present developments. 

I have called attention time and again 
in the Record of the activities of Alger 
Hiss in the trade-agreements program. 
It will be recalled that I warned the 
Rouse that a large percent of the 101 
experts who went to the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence to deal with tariff rates were Com¬ 
munists. 

The time has long since passed when 
the American people can afford to sur¬ 
render their vital interests to these sub¬ 
versive elements, domestic and foreign, 
that are now applauding the removal of 
General MacArthur in the Far East. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am Inserting as a part of my 
remarks the editorial to which I have 
referred: 

LxTTUE Lies To Support the Bio Lxs 
The Communist Party In the United States 
has enthusiastically endorsed the dismissal 
of General MacArthur, calling him an “ultra¬ 
warmonger” and “the Caesar of the Pacific.’* 
They know their real enemies from their pre¬ 
tended ones. 

The British Socialists are ecstatic, for 
they really procured MacArthur’s dismissal 
through their tool, Acheson, the Anglo- 
Canadian friend of traitors. They bate the 
general because his efforts to rehabilitate 
Japan threaten them with a trade rival. 
They are anxious to give Korea and Formosa 
to the Communists as a bribe for their reten¬ 
tion of Hong Kong. 

The French are also exultant. Their polit¬ 
ical structure is so permeated with com. 
munlsm that they can organize neither in¬ 
dustry nor an army effectively enough to de¬ 
fend themselves. Their contributions to the 
United Nations forces In Korea have been 
minuscule, and they resent the use of Amer¬ 
ican forces there. The French want those 
dlvlslone In Europe to give Prance the pro¬ 
tection her people will not give themselves. 

MATIOH BBOeXXD 

The people who are shocked and horrified 
by Mr. Truman’s dismissal of the Nation’s 
greatest soldier are the voters of the United 
Statee. Their qiontaneous protests have 
overwhelmed the telegraph offices of Wash¬ 
ington. Thousands of their messages demand 
the Impeachment of Truman and Acheson. 

Mr. Truman went on the radio Wednesday 
night In an effort to stem this national tide 
of anger. He and Acheson reallxed that they 
bad fired the general for saying what the 
people of the Nation think. It was therefore 
necessary for Truman to defend his foreign 
policy, particularly In Asia. That policy Is 
based on a big lie, the big lie of collective 
oeeurlty. Ita defense required a series of 
little falsehoods and half truths. 

**If history has taught us anything.” ae- 
aerted Mr. Truman, “It Is that aggression 
anywhere In the world Is a threat to peace 
everywhere in the world.** 

This is a lie, often repeated to Justify kill¬ 
ing American youths in every swamp or des- 
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ert on the globe, in the role of world police¬ 
men. If aggression anywhere Is a threat to 
peace everywhere, why Is Mr. Truman silent 
about British aggression against the free na¬ 
tion of Egypt; about British exploitation ul 
Iranian oil that Is threatening to drive the 
Persians into the arms of Russia; about 
French enslavement of Morocco, and all the 
other aggressions of European colonialism? 

He dwelt on free nations banding together 
for collective security. This Is a double- 
barreled lie. There are no free countries 
aside from the United States. Scandinavia, 
and Switserland. Britain Is a Socialist tyr¬ 
anny at home and a colonial tyranny abroad. 
France combines Communist decay with tot¬ 
tering Imperialism. Both have succumbed 
to the theory that man Is the property of 
the state, which Truman seeks to Inflict on 
us, and that means the death of freedom. 

As for collective security, where Is It? We 
provide the security, and the rest of the 
world does the collecting. The United Na¬ 
tions is a fraud. It reluctantly endorsed Mr. 
Truman’s unconstitutional war In Korea, 
and has been doing everything In its power 
since to placate the Communists and give 
them across the conference table what they 
have failed to win by arms. 

LIMITED WAR IS ITBELF A LIE 

Mr. Truman said that In Korea we have 
taught the enemy a lesson. In the next 
breath he said that the enemy Is building up 
forces for a now attack. What he didn’t say 
Is that this rally of Communist strength Is 
being accomplished with his approval and 
assistance. His directive of March 20 for¬ 
bade General MacArthur to go In force 
across the thirty-eighth parallel. This is 
what Mr. Truman calls limited war. It Is 
not limited merely to Korea. It Is limited 
to South Korea. 

“Limited war” Is in Itself a lie. What is 
being conducted in Korea, by direction of 
Truman and the United Nations. Is a war 
without an objective and without end. This 
Is supposed to keep iw out of a general war. 
Communist China fights us. but we arc not 
to fight China. There Is nothing limited 
about the casualties that this folly has in¬ 
flicted on America. 

Mr. Truman quite obviously doesn't want 
a military victory In Korea because the 
British, who dominate his policy, don’t want 
one. This sell-out to the Reds Is already 
prepared. They are to have Formosa and 
a seat In U. N., the British promise. In these 
circumstances Mr. Truman’s conditions for 
peace In Korea become a mockery. 

He says that fighting must stop, concrete 
steps must be taken to Insure against re¬ 
sumption of fighting, and there must he an 
end to the aggression. This, he says, will 
prepare the way for the unification of Korea 
and the withdrawal of all foreign forces. 

These are empty words. They cannot 
mean what Mr. Truman wants people to be- 
lleve they mean. If he and the United Na¬ 
tions pursue such a program, Korea will bo 
unified, but it will be as a Bed Korea. 

He would withdraw foreign forces. That 
leaves the North Korean Communist Army 
the master of the peninsula. 

Mr. •nruman’s Joint chiefs of staff only re¬ 
cently reported that it had no supply of such 
Infantry weapons as mortars and machine 
guns with which to arm Idle South Korean 
reserves. Those weapons, apparently, are 
earmarked for Europe. The Truman pro¬ 
gram. his speech makes apparent. Is to 
liquidate bis Korean misadventure In esrder 
to prepare American conscripts for a new 
sla u gh ter across the Atlantic. 

Truman’s folly is as appalling as his false¬ 
hoods. 

He and his Svengall. Acheson. must be 
Impeached. 
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Scandal Marked White House Since 
Tmman Took Over Rule 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

or MXCHZOAN 

IN IRE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
deluge of telegrams and letters from the 
highways and byways of the Nation and 
from people in all walks of life, protest¬ 
ing the middle-of-the-night action of 
President Truman in firing General Mac- 
Arthur and the bitterness which his ac¬ 
tion has engendered on the home front 
is due in a large measure to the nausea 
Infiicted on the people by the Truman 
administration. 

This latest episode came almost 6 years 
ago to the day from the time the ex-Mis¬ 
souri haberdasher, who had been rescued 
by Tom Pendergast, was shoved behind 
the Chief Executive's desk in the White 
House. 

On that occasion, Mr. Truman likened 
his feelings to having a load of hay fall 
on him. Almost each new act and each 
new utterance emphasizes the existence 
of the effects of such an experience. 

Millions of Americans are suffering 
from an ailment which the family physi¬ 
cian used to call overloaded stomach. 
They are sick at stomach and weary at 
heart. The high blood pressure among 
the citizens, brought on by the Mac- 
Arthur removal, is as much a flare-up 
from national malnutrition caused by 
absence of grounds for confidence in offi¬ 
cials in charge of foreign and domestic 
affairs in Washington as anything else. 

This malady has been induced and 
aggravated by ptomaine poisoning from 
such things as 5-percenters, mink coats, 
deep freezers, perjury, disclosures of alli¬ 
ances between politicians and crooks, 
and ill-framed utterances from the 
White House in men's room language, 
concerning punched noses to be forth¬ 
coming when the Chief Executive turns 
in the keys to the White House because 
certain newspapermen have not always 
said honeyed words about the President 
and his family. 

American citizens are once again prov- 
Inj themselves a patient lot. The Pres¬ 
ident would do well to look about him for 
this trait in his fellow citizens and try 
to absorb some of it himself in these 
trying times. 

Americans have had the atom-bomb 
secret stolen from them by Communist 
spies and yet heard the Chief Executive 
berate a congressional committee at¬ 
tempting to expose Moscow-directed 
espionage operations. They have 
learned of the theft of top-flight Gov¬ 
ernment secrets and yet heard the Sec¬ 
retary of State say “he would not turn 
his back" on one of his aides accused in 
the plot. The aide, incidentally, was 
convicted of perjury and is now in jail. 

They have tolerated a long list of 
scandals that have decorated the Tru¬ 
man Fair Deal administration like a 
Christmas tree. 


A Washington newspaper, the Times- 
Herald, has summarized these scandals 
which have been Infiicted on the public 
since Mr. Truman became boss in the 
White House. It appears they will have 
historical significance in this great and 
tragic era. and for that reason I am ask¬ 
ing that the article be made a part of 
the Congressional Record: 

Scandal Marked White House Since Truman 

Took Over Rule—Favoritism. Influence 

Order or the Day Punctuated with 

Freezers, Mink Coats 

The Truman administration has been 
pockmarked by scandals almost from the day 
Harry S. Truman raised his right hand in 
the Cabinet room of the executive offices and 
became the thirty-third President of the 
United States. 

While the new Chief Executive humbly 
begged for help in carrying out the task 
thrust upon his shoulders by death, an army 
of cronies, friends, political pals, and rela¬ 
tives went to work to help themselves mostly 
at the expense of taxpayers. 

Favoritism and influence became the order 
of the day. Fixers, swindlers, manipulators. 
Communist spies, and Red fellow travelers 
operated within the administration and even 
from within the White House. 

scandals galore 

The administration has been marked by 
scandals bursting in the air. These include 
favors, vote frauds, deep freezes, mink coats, 
vast profits for pals, spying, treason, 5 per¬ 
cent operations, and other forms of graft 
and corruption. 

Administration apologists maintain that 
Mr. Truman doesn't know about the corrup¬ 
tion around him. Critics maintain he doesn’t 
care. The record is at hand to speak for 
Itself. 

Shortly after he became Vice President, Mr. 
Truman flew to Kansas City to attend the 
funeral of Tom Pendergast, boss of the no¬ 
torious Kansas City Democratic machine, 
who had not long before been released from 
prison for income-tax evasion. Pendergast 
had picked Mr. Truman, after he had failed 
as a haberdasher, and launched him into 
politics. For loy^ service to the machine 
Pendergast made him a Senator. 

fired fenderoast'b jailer 

Almost his first act as President was to fire 
Maurice Milligan, United States attorney 
general in Kansas City. Milligan had put 
Pendergast in Jail. Mr. Truman also fired 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, who had 
refused to remove Milligan. 

Mr. Truman won the senatorial election in 
1934 by 41,000 votes. The majority came 
from Kansas City where the Pendergast ma¬ 
chine had long been and still Is adept at 
stealing votes. In the 1934 election the an¬ 
nounced count showed 120,180 votes for Mr. 
Truman and only 1,221 for his opponent. 

Two years later a Federal judge started a 
clean-up which ended in removing 68,881 
ghost votes from the Kansas City polling lists. 

In the August 1946 primary vote frauds 
were charged and ballots were impounded. 
On a night in May 1947, while Mr. Truman 
was sleeping in a hotel a few blocks away, 
the courthouse safe, containing the ballots, 
was dynamited and the ballots were stolen. 
No one was ever prcMecuted for the crime. 

PARDONED IN VOTE FRAUD 

A few months later Mr. Truman pardoned 
Mrs. Frances Ryan, one of 63 Kansas City 
election frauders, and restored her civil 
rights, nils cog in the Pendergast machine 
was convicted for her part In 1936 vote 
frauds. The White House described the par¬ 
don as routine. 

Last year another scandal exploded in Kan¬ 
sas City with fatal results. As the Senate 


Crime Committee was investigating the alli¬ 
ance between crime and tha Democratic ma¬ 
chine in that city, Charles Blnagglo, gang¬ 
ster, was slain with his bodyguard in a Demo¬ 
cratic ward headquarters. Binagglo met his 
death underneath a picture of Truman. 

Blnaggio’s assassination blocked his plans 
to invest $200,000 in the New Mexico pumice 
enterprise of David F. Wallace, brother-in- 
law of the President. Wallace became in¬ 
terested in developing pumice when it ap¬ 
peared that the material might be used in 
building blocks more impervious to atomic 
radiation than other building materials. 
The Involved fortunes of Pumex, a corpora¬ 
tion formed to follow the development, have 
never been untangled by Congress. 

From the outset of his administration Mr. 
Truman doled out plums to his pals and 
cronies with the lavish hand of a medie¬ 
val monarch. Ability counted for nothing 
against friendship. 

MRS. TRUMAN ON PAYROLL 

The President began doling out Federal 
largesse when he was a Senator. He put Mrs. 
Truman on his senatorial payroll and even¬ 
tually raised her to $4,000 a year. When 
this became a scandal because Mrs. Truman 
did not go to his office it was explained that 
Mrs. Truman helped her husband at home 
by reading Missouri newspapers. Daughter 
Margaret has parlayed the White House and 
an undistinguished voice into one of the 
highest paying radio contracts. 

It was not long before activities of the 
President’s official family were revealed. Brig. 
Gen. Wallace H. Graham, the President’s 
personal physician, was found to have been 
trading in the grain market, using inside 
information to make profits. Instead of be¬ 
ing removed, he was promoted. 

FIVE-PERCENTER JAILED 

Major General Vaughan, the President’s 
military aide, was revealed to have accepted 
seven deep freezes in return for favors 
granted. One of the freezes went to Mrs. 
Truman. Vaughan pulled many wires even 
to getting scarce materials for a race track 
when veterans were clamoring for homes. 

The deep freezes were an incident in the 
scandal of influence peddling by persons who 
charged 5 percent for their wire pulling. 
The Inquiry by Congress resulted in only 
one jail sentence—that for John Maragon, 
a one-time Kansas City bootblack, who was 
sentenced to jail for perjury. Investigators 
charged him with making $120,000 in a 5-year 
period when he had sworn his Income was 
only $30,000. 

Donald Dawson, White House administra¬ 
tive assistant on personnel, is the latest 
member of the Truman official family to 
be Involved in scandal. He is charged with 
employing Influence to win RPC loans for 
friends and deserving Democrats. He has 
refused to appear before a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee investigating the RPC. Mr. Truman 
has not made him appear to tell his story. 

Mrs. Lauretta Young, a White House ste¬ 
nographer, got a $9,500 pastel mink coat, 
which has figured in the investigation. Jo¬ 
seph Rosenbaum, interested in securing RPC 
loans, says he loaned money to her hus¬ 
band. E. Merl Young, so that he might pur¬ 
chase the coat. 

FROM $1,800 TO $60,000 

Mrs. Young was a secretary to the Presi¬ 
dent when he wa$ a Senator. Mr. Truman 
got the husband a job as messenger at 
$1,900 a year. When Mr. Truman became 
President, Young became an RFC examiner 
and then an expediter. That is, he assisted 
persons desiring RFC loans. His income for 
last year was estimated at $60,000 by Sen¬ 
ate investigators. 

The RFC scandal also uncovered a ship 
deal under which a group of administration 
figures and military men made a $2,800,000 
profit on an investment of $100,000. The 
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froup Ineluded tb» tote former 8eer«tery 
of Stete Idward Stettlnlus. former ELe;^. 
Mntetlve Joseph Casey. X>emocr«t. of Mae- 
sacbusetts. Admiral WUUam F. (BtiU) Hal- 
wtff end Brig- Qen. JuUtn Holmes. 

The sdminlstratioii le worUng to shut off 
InvesttgAtloa at the RFC scandals. It is 
reliably reportedi that there are avaUable 
almost a thousand influence letters to the 
RFC. Of these it is reported that Dawson 
wrote 100. Democratic National Chairman 
WUliun Boyle wrote 50 and various Mem- 
b<Hrs of Congress wrote 800. 

The administration is also seeking to shut 
off the investigation into crime, which has 
linked Democratic city machines to crime. 
Alliances have been uncovered in Chicago, 
Kansas City, Ifiaml. New York, and other 
cities. 

In New Toiic gangsters were revealed as 
associating with top Democratic figurm, in¬ 
cluding former Mayor William O'Owyer. who 
resigned the mayoralty Just before the lid 
blew off the scandal and was appointed am¬ 
bassador to Mexico by Mr. Truman. 

OTRXas GIVEN PAXSON 

James W. Curley, Democratic leader in 
Massachusetts and former mayor of Boston, 
got a pardon from Mr. Truman. He was 
sentenced to prison on a mail-fraud charge. 
Another New Dealer was convicted on the 
same fraud. He was Donald W. Smith, for¬ 
mer National Labor Relations Board mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Truman opened prison doors last De¬ 
cember to E. F. Prichard. Jr., a protege of 
Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
who was sentenced to 2 years in Jail for bal¬ 
lot-box stuffing. Prichard, a Harvard gradu¬ 
ate, was a New Deal lawyer. 

Other recipients of Truman pardons and 
parole were Joseph M. Schenck, the motion- 
picture producer who was convicted on In¬ 
come-tax dodging; James Oavin, a pal of 
Vice President Barkuev and a contributor to 
the Democratic Party, who also ran afoul of 
income-tax laws, and Frank Banning, a Jewel 
thief. Banning admitted his pardon had 
been obtained by political Influence. With¬ 
in a year he was put back in Jail wider a 60- 
year sentence for shooting a policeman. 

New Dealers and Fair Dealers sent to prison 
during Mr. Truman’s years in the White 
House Include: Former Representative An¬ 
drew J. May, Democrat, of Kentucky, who 
was convicted of accepting bribes of $53,634 
to further fortunes of an Illinois munitions 
firm. Murray and Henry Garsaon, heads of 
the Arm. also went to Jail. 

MaJ. Oen. Bennett E, Meyers of the Air 
Force, sentenced to prison for Inducing a 
former business associate to lie under oath. 
Testimony showed that as second ranking 
Army Air Force purchasing officer he took 
profits of $150,000 out of an aviation electric 
corporation. 

Eugene B. Casey, former White House aide 
to President Roosevelt, was sentenced to 6 
months In Jail and flned $30,000 In 1947 for 
Income-tax evasion. 

Kenneth Romney, Sergeant at Arms of the 
Bouse for 16 years, was Jailed In 1047 when 
a $143,863 shortage was found in his ac¬ 
counts. 

The most sensational scandal of the Tru¬ 
man administration has been the disclosures 
of the IxffluenceB of Communists and fellow 
travelers in the administration. 

nXLD nXES TO REDS 

Capstone of this scandal is Alger Hiss, 
who went to jail lost month after appeal to 
the Supreme Court failed on his conviction 
as a perjurer-spy. .Although Hiss’ spying 
was done under the Roosevelt administra¬ 
tion. the Truman administration bent every 
effort to win his release. Bven after the 
conviction State Secretary Acheson said he 
would not turn his back on his pal. 


Benry Julian vruOMgh and Noel' Field, 
State Department offteials figured in the Hies 
trial but were never accused themselves. 
Wadlelg^ admitted stealing 400 to 500 docu¬ 
ments and passing them on for relay to 
Moecow. nkd fled behind the iron cur¬ 
tain and is assumed to be in Russia. 

Judith Ooplon, an employee of the Justice 
Department, was convicted of spying by Ju¬ 
ries in New York and Washington. The New 
York conviction, which involved a Soviet 
IT. N. attaohd, Valentin Oublchev, was re¬ 
versed and remanded for new trial. A Wash¬ 
ington spying oonvlctlon still stands over her. 

William Remington, a Commerce Depart¬ 
ment official, was convicted of lying about 
Communist connections. The administra¬ 
tion bad worked to dleoredit the case against 
him in a genwal indictment of Communist 
exposures as ’’red herrings.” 

BimORS CONVICTED AO LIAR 

Harry Bridges, head of the west coast 
longshoremen's union, who was a stanch 
New Dealer, was convicted of lying when he 
swOTe that he wasn't a Communist at the 
time he took out naturalization papers. 

The Amerasla case la another phase of the 
administration scandal Involving Commu¬ 
nists and Communist spying. John S. Serv¬ 
ice, a State Department official, and Philip 
J. Jaffe, editor of the magazine Amerasla, 
were among six persons involved in the case. 

Others were Kate Mitchell, coeditor of the 
magazine: Andrew Roth, a Navy lieutenant; 
Emanual S. Larsen, another State Depart¬ 
ment employee, and Mark S. Qayn. 


Clast Legislation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSAcauBZTrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9, 2951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 
the following resolution: 

CiTT or CHEtszA, Mass.. April 9, J952, 
RxsoLTjnoN Against the Deferment or Col¬ 
lege Students Prom Entering the Mxlz- 

TART Service 

Whereas the President has promulgated 
an order deferring the drafting of college 
students; and 

Whereas the city government of Chelsea 
consider this an un-American method of all 
citizens bearing the same burden, both poor 
and rich; and 

Whereas there should be no class legisla¬ 
tion where the safety of a country Is con¬ 
cerned and all Americans should bear their 
equal rights, privileges', and duties of their 
citizenship: Now, therefore, we register our 
protest and urge the President and Congress 
not to enforce this promulgation; 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Vi^e President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and all the Senators and Congressmen from 
Massachusetts. 

Jamrs a. Hanlon. 

In board cf aldermen. April 9,1951, adopted. 

Approved, April 11. 1951. 

Joseph A. Millet, 

Mayor, 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

Joseph A. Tyrrell, 

City Clerk. 


Senator Wherry Delende General Mac- 
Arthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
American people are deeply disturbed 
over the action of President Truman in 
summarily relieving General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from command of 
United Nations troops in the war in 
Korea. 

Some observations on this tragic ac¬ 
tion were made by the junior Senator 
from Nebraska over the Mutual Broad¬ 
casting System last night in reply to a 
radio address by the President the pre¬ 
vious night. 

The Junior Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent for insertion 
and printing of his address in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

Senator Wherry Defends General 
MacArthur 

(Senator Wherry denounces President 
Truman's removal of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur as supreme commander 
of United Nations forces In the war In Ko¬ 
rea—as shabby treatment for a great soldier, 
statesman, and patriot; urges congressional 
hearing for General MacArthur and investi¬ 
gation of administration’s foreign policies 
and national defense planning.) 

My fellow Americans, the action of Presi¬ 
dent Truman in summarily relieving Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from his command over 
the United Nations forces in Korea—and 
from his other high commands in the Pa¬ 
cific—is added evidence there is vital need 
for examination and investigation by the 
Congress of the administration's foreign 
policies and national defense planning. 

As we survey the world of today, the record 
of failure In foreign policies, that has brought 
us dangerously near another world war, the 
war in Korea dragging along In Indecision, 
and increasing the tear-stained pillows 
across the Nation, the exposures of moral 
decay In high places, the Government's 
fiscal situation depending upon deeper and 
deeper drafts upon the taxpayers, the times 
cry aloud for this Congress to reassert its 
independence and develop a sound national 
defense policy. 

In both foreign policy and national de¬ 
fense partisan political approaches deserve 
the condemnation of every patriotic citizen. 

We must accomplish a united front in our 
dealings with foreign nations. To inject par¬ 
tisanship into national defense planning In 
which the lives and future of our youth are 
at stake is completely In contradiction with 
the American way. 

But it Is the right and duty of every citi¬ 
zen—and especially those of us in the Con- 
greBS-~to offer constructive criticism. That 
la the process of our republican form of 
government. 

It la in this spirit that I address you to¬ 
night. and Judging by the flood of telegrams 
and letters which have come to my office, 
and the volume of telephone calls from all 
parts of the country in the last 48 hours, the 
American people are deeply disturbed over 
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the dismissal of General MacArthur, our 
vacillating foreign policy, and our hlt-or- 
mlss national defense planning. 

What the American people want Is na¬ 
tional security. They are asking for a sound 
program of national defense. They are de¬ 
manding a thorough congressional ventila¬ 
tion of the Truman-MacArthur affair, and 
other phases of the administration’s zigzag. 
Inept foreign policies that have led our Na¬ 
tion to the brink of another world war. 

Cries of "wolf, wolf" and charges that oth¬ 
ers are trying to maneuver the United States 
Into another world war, will not enable 
those responsible for our present perilous 
situation to escape the wrath of the Amer¬ 
ican people. 

To charge General MacArthur with at¬ 
tempting to Involve the United States In a 
gigantic war with Bed China and precipi¬ 
tate unleashing of a third world war la re¬ 
sented by every thinking American familiar 
with the glorious record of this great states¬ 
man, soldier, patriot. 

The pygmies cannot bring down this 
giant, this tower of strength and deserving 
idol of the American people. 

Compare the monumental record of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur with that of his accusers, 
with their record of moral decay, greed, cor¬ 
ruption, and confusion of these weaklings 
in the Truman administration. 

The result of such a comparison can be 
only an alarm to the American people. 

With all the force that is In me, fellow 
Americans, I ask you to remember the ad¬ 
monition that "eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty." 

The obvious truth is that the ship of state 
is floundering in a whirlpool of mink coats, 
paternalism, RFC-influenced loans, crooked 
political machines in league with national 
organizations, class arrayed against class, 
and a new scandal the order of the day. 

Yes. fellow Americans, It is high time to 
become vigilant and militant. Your free¬ 
doms are at stake, and there Is danger that 
runaway Inflation will consume the people’s 
wealth and render our beloved country un¬ 
able to stand as the bulwark of freedom 
against the communistic threat. 

Pollyanna speeches by the President that 
he is against war and Is trying to prevent 
a third world war are not enough. The 
American people do not question his sin¬ 
cerity or his patriotism. None of us wants 
another world war. But there is an old adage 
that the road to destruction is paved with 
good intentions. 

Fellow Americans, Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur needs no defense. He will take care 
of that when he comes home. And this 
leader of our victorious forces in the Paclflc 
in World War II, this wounded hero of 
World War I, will return to his beloved coun¬ 
try in triumph armed with the sword of ex¬ 
perience and a knowledge of economic, po¬ 
litical, and military conditions in the Far 
East unsurpassed by any living American. 

On behalf of many Republican Members 
of the Congress (an overwhelming majority 
of them), I have introduced into the Senate 
a concurrent resolution, inviting General 
MacArthur to address a Joint meeting of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

An identical resolution has been intro¬ 
duced in the House by the minority leader, 
Joseph Martin, of Massachusetts. These 
resolutions should be adopted by both 
Houses, and we are making every effort we 
can for their adoption. On the floor of the 
Senate I invited all the members of the 
Democratic Party to Join in support of the 
resolution. 

General MacArthur is entitled to his day 
in court. The American people want to hear 
what General MacArthur has to say. They 
are waiting for his words of wisdom. 

The Nation heard over this mutual net¬ 
work last night the President’s weak defense 


of his shabby treatment of this great general 
and statesman. Now, let us hear from Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. Let’s extend him an invita¬ 
tion to report to the Congress and to the 
American people. 

But more than fair play is involved. Fun¬ 
damental basic issues are at stake. They 
can be resolved only by the Congress as 
representatives of the people. 

I do not question the power of the Presi¬ 
dent as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces to relieve General MacArthur—or any 
other military officer from his command or 
commands. But I do question the wisdom 
of the President in removing General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

My memories go back to the court martlal- 
Ing of Gen. Billy Mitchell, the great ex¬ 
ponent of air power. Oh. yes; there was a 
roar of condemnation against Billy Mitch¬ 
ell. because he exposed the stupidity of ma¬ 
joring In ground forces where there was 
available the overpowering weapon of air¬ 
planes. 

Billy Mitchell, too. was smeared and 
Anally drummed out of the air corps by 
court martial. But Billy Mitchell was right 
and—long after his death—the Congress 
belatedly recognized the tremendous service 
he had given to his country. A resolution 
was unanimously adopted and this great 
patriot was decorated posthumously. And 
this Nation owes Billy Mitchell an ever¬ 
lasting debt of gratitude for the services he 
performed. 

Again and again the President, ir his radio 
address last night, stated that he V as trying 
to prevent a third world war, and that his 
removal of the general was designed to show, 
that It war done to prove he does not want 
a third world war. 

Well, who got us into this war? This Is 
Truman’s war and let the record she w that 
the President did not obtain a declaration of 
war by the Congress as the Constitution pro¬ 
vides. 

I have seen no statements by General Mac¬ 
Arthur that he wants a third world war. I 
have not seen any statement by him that 
he wants to send American foot soldiers into 
Manchuria. Certainly he has not suggested 
an all-out war with China. He has advised, 
that the offer of a half-million anti-Com- 
munlst Chinese on Formosa to Join the 
United Nations forces should be accepted. 

Is there any reason why these volunteers 
should be rejected? ’They will take the 
places of thousands of American boys who 
will be drafted and sent to Korea. 

The North Korea Communists have no 
qualm against accepting the aid of any Com¬ 
munists, whether they be Chinese, Japanese, 
or Russian. 

These anti-Communlst Chinese on For¬ 
mosa are directly interested in victory for 
the republican forces of Korea. They de¬ 
sire to aid the South Koreans. Why should 
their request for an opportunity to help 
be denied? Is it better to let your sons 
light and die In Korea than to let these anti- 
Communlst Chinese light for a toehold to¬ 
ward eventual liberation of their native 
China? 

But, yet, fellow Americans, that is what 
the administration’s policy means. 

General MacArthur has said that the 
United Nations forces are fighting with one 
arm behind their backs, meaning inability 
to bomb Communist supply bases across the 
Yalu River creates a great handicap. 
Everybody knows this is true. General Mac¬ 
Arthur revealed no military secret in point¬ 
ing that out. 

And. fellow Americans, the constitutional 
power of the President—as Conunander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces—gives him no 
authority to consign American troops to 
fight under conditions in which they cannot 
defend themselves. 


Certainly the Constitution does not give 
the Commander in Chief the power to sub¬ 
ject American boys to enemy fire without 
the right to fire back. 

Certainly this is the position that the 
Commander In Chief has taken in Korea, 
and you can interpret it no other way. 

Over and over, the President says, he Is 
against a third world war growing out of 
the conflict in Korea. But our forces in 
Korea are now fighting Chinese Reds. They 
are there by many thousands and there are 
hundreds of thousands behind them in 
China. Indications now are that they are 
going to continue to pour into Korea, and 
the fighting against lied Chinese and per¬ 
haps other "volunteer" Communists, will 
continue on and on in Korea. 

And, I ask you, what hope did President 
Truman offer to you, the American people, 
last night for a victorious conclusion of his 
mission to Korea? When will it ever end? 

Yes; and lest we forget, fellow Ameri¬ 
cans, it was his mission. He ordered the 
American forces into action without ap¬ 
proval of the Congress. He usurped that 
power to make war. He did so without au¬ 
thority of the Congress; and, let me re¬ 
mind you. Congress never has surrendered 
Its war-making power to the United Nations. 

It appears, from the President’s radio ad¬ 
dress, that there is a new policy for our 
forces In Korea. They were sent there orlgl- 
nally to liberate all of Korea, take the of¬ 
fensive. and punish the North Koreans and 
their helpers into submission. 

But now it is evident we are to wage a 
holding action In Korea somewhere near 
the thirty-eighth parallel. Our forces are 
to stand there like the Rock of Gibraltar— 
beating down the ourushlng hordes from 
across the Yalu River. 

We now are to prove to the Communist 
by this Arm stand that it is folly for them 
to continue the war and they should humbly 
appeal for peace, turn over all of Korea to 
the Koreans, and never make war again. 

Fellow Americans, the President now has 
written off his original venture into Korea 
to defeat the North Koreans and restore 
freedom to the whole country. His new 
policy now is to show the North Koreans 
and Red China that they cannot drive us 
out. 

That’s the Korean policy of the admin¬ 
istration. 

O Mr. President, there Is not much com¬ 
fort in this outlook. The new strategy 
means more and more tear-stained pillows 
throughout our land. 

This Is why the American people want to 
hear General MacArthur. They believe that 
from bis vast knowledge and experience In 
the South Paclflc, he can recommend a 
better way to accomplish vindication for 
the forces of freedom In Korea. 

There is much more to this desperate 
situation than the mechanics of warfare. 
The attitude of Western Europe Is obvious 
to the American people. It is quite natural 
that Western Europe would like to have 
priority on America’s manpower and Amer¬ 
ica’s resources. 

Why, the Socialist Government of Great 
Britain, which has not hesitated to permit 
the sale of war materials to Soviet Riissia 
and Red China, and which has conducted a 
thriving business with the Communists 
through Hong Kong, now has the audacity 
to Insist that Formosa be turned over to Red 
China and that Red China, the Moscow- 
directed bandits that took over the Re¬ 
public of China, should sit with the United 
States in making a peace treaty with Japan. 

The pattern is familiar. Step by step the 
Dean Acheson policy of appeasement of the 
Communists goes forward. There Is re¬ 
joicing tonight among the pro-Communlsts 
who run In and out of the State Depart¬ 
ment like water through a sieve. Under 
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Mr. Acfamoii’s let-the-dust-iettl* policy in 
Aal*. tbo Boda were «ble to take over all 
of Oliliia and ttmiat their tentaolea aoutb- 
ward. 

General MaoArthur waa in the Pacific all 
of ihla tune. Let ua hear from him. Let 
ua have the truth, expoalng the hlaekeat 
chapter In American history. Let the 
American people know what pressurea have 
been brought upon the Truman admin- 
latratlon from Weatem European countrlea 
to wind up the Korean war with the beat 
face-aaver terma possible. 

All of these matters should be thoroughly 
Inveetigated by the Congress. The United 
States Senate in adopting recently a resolu¬ 
tion approving the sending of four groxmd 
dlvlaioDs to Europe for integration into the 
Korth Atlantic Treaty international army 
served notice upon the President that be 
should obtain the approval of the Congress 
before sending any more divisions over there. 

This was a wholeaome indication of revival 
of the Congress as the policy-making depart¬ 
ment of the Government. It was one road 
blook to President Truman’s efforts to estab- 
Uah a mUltary dictatorship. 

It was notice to the President and hla 
power-grabbing clique that the Senate and 
the American peo]^ reject bis philosophy 
that the Preaident, as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces, can assign them any¬ 
where in the world for any purpose be deems 
in the public interest, and wherever he alone 
believes American security is threatened. 

The Preaident la Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces, but he is not a dictator 
over the Nation’s defense policies. Congress 
alone has the power to declare war. 

We Americans don’t believe in divine rights 
for kings or presidents. 

My fellow Americans, there is grave danger 
that unless the Congress develops a sound 
global defense policy the Nation’s manpower 
and resources will be frittered away by the 
administration in preparedness for a land 
war with Soviet Russia if she attacks. 

The bayonet generals who doxnlnate the 
Pentagon in Washington are eallixig the sig¬ 
nals in cooperation with Dean Acheson’s 
political manipulations around the globe. 

The kind of thinking that dominates our 
national defense planning is reflected in an 
address made by Gen. Omar Bradley, Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at the Army 
Day conference in Boston on February 4, 
1049—and I quote General Bradley: 

‘T am convinced beyond any reasonable 
doubt that should this Nation be forced into 
still another conflict, we shall once more be 
forced to gain the inevitable victory over our 
dead bodies—those of our soldiers on the 
ground." 

Now, General Bradley has served his Na¬ 
tion with great distinction. We honor him 
for his great contribution to victory in World 
War n, but he plainly wants to prepare for 
war along classical lines, long before the ad¬ 
vent of the war plane. 

General Bradley. General Marshall, Gen¬ 
eral Collins, and the other dominant voices 
in the Pentagon are foot soldiers by training. 
They apparently have never learned the 
lessons in air power that Gen. Billy Mitchell 
gave. 

’They fall to recognise that the advent of 
the intercontinental bomber has revolution¬ 
ised warfare. They refuse to admit that the 
United States now has long-range bombers 
that can fly from this country to any target 
in Russia and back home nonstop. 

Ihey faU to recognise that the Red air 
force is Just hours away from the United 
States. They Ignore the warning of General 
Vandenberg, a Chief of the Air Force, that 
if Russian long-range bombers strike the 
United States in force, over the North pole, 
70 percent of them would get throv^ and 
reduce our industrial eentets to ashes. 


No. fellow Americans, the bayonet generals 
of the Pentagon want to build a defensive 
army in Western Europe to fight Russia on 
the ground, Rua^ with her preeent 176 di¬ 
visions in being, hundreds more available 
within weeks, and backed by 600.000.000 
slave laborers. 

To engage the Ruaslan army on the 
ground, before her srar industrial potential 
has be^ pulverlMd by air power, would be 
sheer madness, a reckless, wanton disregard 
lor the livee of iUnerioan boys and a cruel 
hoax upon the people of Western Europe. 

General LeMSy testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services Com¬ 
mittees on the Wherry resolution, as follows: 

"General LsMav. Well, sir, I do not believe 
that vre need to match Russia division for 
division fighting a full-scale war on the 
ground. I do not believe we should conduct 
a war against Russia in that manner. 

"Senator Wkssst. Bow would you con¬ 
duct it? 

"General IxMsT. I would use the weapons 
at which we are more proficient and better 
capable of providing. We are not capable of 
fighting the Russian Empire by matching 
their manpower. 

• • • • • 

"Senator Wsoatar. What would happen to 
the armies of Russia in the field if her war 
potential, the industrial war potential, were 
destroyed at home? 

"General IoAIst. An army in the field be¬ 
comes Impotent when it is not resupplied. 

"SenatcHT WKsanv. So with the destruction 
of Russia’s war potential, the Russian Army 
would disintegrate? 

"General LSMat. If they could not be re¬ 
supplied they would become ineffective. 

"Senator Whxbxt. If you had to choose be¬ 
tween defense dollars, and I would like to 
say that 1 accept the figures of Senator Btbs 
that the expenditures of budgets for the 
balance of this fiscal year and next year will 
reach approximately $144,700,000,000, if you 
had to choose defense dollars, what would 
you chooee to spend to build the deterrent 
which you think would stop a Russian in¬ 
vasion? 

"General LbMat. I would choose the weap¬ 
on of air power." 

That was General LeMay speaking, the man 
who delivered by air the knock-out blows 
that paved the way for victory over Japan, 
blows that made it unnecessary to land foot 
soldiers on the soil of Japan. 

Gen. Carl Spaata, who commanded the 
Allied air forces in Weatem Europe in World 
War n. says, and I quote: 

"A wall of flesh is being built in Western 
Europe." 

General Spaata further says that if we had 
been properly prepared in bombers at the 
outset of World War n there would have been 
no need for the Normandy landing. 

My information is there has been a slow¬ 
ing down of orders fOT long-range bombers, 
the kind that can pulveriae Russia’s war po¬ 
tential, and a stepping up of orders for tac¬ 
tical planes, to be used as support for ground 
warfare in Europe if war comes. 

Our air power is being dribbled out, de¬ 
ployed around the world in the fatuous plan¬ 
ning to engage Russia in ground warfare, 
when, for every $1,000,000,000 spent on troops 
for Europe, we can build 280 strategic bomb¬ 
ers which could be used to destroy Russia's 
war industrial potential. You would be 
shocked if 1 told you the small number we 
have. 

The American people simply do not have 
the resources to raise, equip, and maintain 
an army in Weatem Europe big enough to 
atop the Russian hordes and at the same time 
finance an invmcibto navy and Obtain mas¬ 
tery of the air. 

We should out our dtf ense cloth to fit the 
pattern. We can afford to obtain mastery 
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Of the air, to build an invincible navy, and 
we can also afford to finance a mobile army. 

But first priority is mastery of the air. 
^ ^^ oj^the air and you control the ground 

Fellow Amercans, crucial decisions in na¬ 
tional defense planning are in the making. 
The issue soon will come up in the Con¬ 
gress when appropriations for national de¬ 
fense are considered. Then it will be up to 
the Congress to determine how the defense 
dollar shaU be divided. 

You. my fellow citisens, are the sovereign 
povrer to determine through your Congress 
how that defense dollar shall be divided and 
how many dollars shall be appropriated. 

Congress, all of us, need the advice of such 
great military experts at Oen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthiir to help us in determining this ques¬ 
tion of high public policy. 

We. the American people, want no more 
Yaltas, no more Tehrans, or Potsdams; no 
more Pearl Harbors; no more secrecy on mat¬ 
ters that affect their lives and fortunes. 

Time and again we Republicans in the 
Congress have offered our full, complete co¬ 
operation with President Truman in devel¬ 
oping some effective foreign policies and 
national defense policies. 

He has ignored the Republican leadership 
of the Congress in the development of both. 

He claims the power of a dictator over our 
national defense policies and in foreign af¬ 
fairs and international policies. We learn 
of his commitments only after they have 
been made, sometimes through the press and 
radio. 

My countrymen, this condition is intoler¬ 
able among free people. Again I appeal to 
the Preaident to work hand in hand with the 
Congress in determining the policies upon 
which the very life of the Republic may 
depend. 

With all kindness in my heart, I urge the 
President to cast aside the radical clique 
that envelops him, to share his heavy bur¬ 
dens with the American people and their 
representatives in the Congress. 

This is the historic way. 

This is the American way. 

And now. Mr. President, the American 
people demand it. 


Pablic OpittioB Poll by Elgin (111.) Daily 
Courier-Newi Upon Natioiial litues 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EVEREHM. DIRKSEN 

OF XLUNOXS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, Ayril 13 (legislative day of 
Monday. March 26), 1951 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. I sub¬ 
mit for printing in the Appendix a very 
Interesting poll of public opinion which 
was recently compiled by the Elgin (Ill.) 
Daily Courier-News. 

The results are extremely interesting 
from both a local and a national stand¬ 
point and indicates by the size of the poll 
how deeply interested the people are in 
the matters which presently challenge 
the attention of Congress. 

I believe the Elgin Courier-News is to 
be congratulated on this constructive ef¬ 
fort in the field of public service. It will 
enhance citizen interest in the issues be¬ 
fore Congress, in national affairs gen¬ 
erally. as nothing else can do. 
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There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Cumulative and percentage results of the 
Elgin (III.) Daily CourierSews readers 
ballot upon national issues 


[Bullot published in 1 Issue of the paper, Mar. 31,1951. 
Results include those reoeivcd and tallied Apr. 9^, 
1951] 



Yes 

No 

Not 

vot- 


Votes 

Per¬ 

cent 

Votes 

Per¬ 

cent 

ing 

(per¬ 

cent) 

Should 18-year-old.s be 
drafted?. 

294 

13.0 

1,817 

84.0 

2.4 

Should the Naiion 
iwraniit a largo stand¬ 
ing army to service 

In Enrojje?. 

Should a congressional 
cf»mmlttee continue 
an investigation of 
organ ited crime and 
graft in this country? 

68 

3.1 

2,054 

96.0 

1.9 

1,997 

92.4 

62 

2.4 

6.2 

Should nondefense 
snt>nding be out to 
the bone?. 

1,876 

86.7 

234 

10.8 

2.6 

Should Congress act 
to rid every de|>art- 
ment of the Govern¬ 
ment of Commu¬ 
nists?. 

2,127 

98.4 

11 

.6 

1.1 

Should the State De¬ 
partment be over- 
nauled from top to 
bottom?. 

2,069 

95.7 

44 

2.0 

2.3 

Should the Pre.sident 
be proventod from 
committing Ameri¬ 
can manpower to 
undeolared war??.... 

2.067 

96.6 

75 

1 

3.4 

1.0 

Should the Nation 
adopt universal mil- 

ttory training?. 

Should Congress adopt 

1,060 

49.0 

1,012 

! 

46.8 

4.2 

all reoununendiitions 
of the Hoover Com¬ 
mission for stream¬ 
lining government?.. 

1.839 

86.0 

159 

7.8 

7.7 

Should Oongn-as ap¬ 
propriate taxpayers’ 
money to bolster 
prices of farm prod¬ 
ucts and other conj- 
modities?. 

90 

4.1 

2,009 

92.9 

8.0 


Voting upon the readership ballot was vol¬ 
untary. Readers were Invited In the news 
columns to clip and mark the ballots and 
mall or bring them to the newspaper of¬ 
fice. Through the April 2 to 9 period In 
question, 1,497 ballots were returned, while 
the total of readers of legal age voting upon 
the Issues were 2,161. Net paid circulation 
of the Courier-News upon the day the ballot 
was published, March 81. 1951. was 21,058. 
Additional returns are being received, but 
only those tallied through April 9 are in¬ 
cluded above. 


The Koreaii War and the Diimitial of 
General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 

or OHIO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject the Korean War and the 
Dismissal of General MacArthur, which 
I delivered last night before the Yale 
Club of New York. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

1. The administration Invoked the Korean 
war. In our general resistance to Commu¬ 
nist aggression throughout the world we 
have necessarily adopted different policies 
In different places. To some states we give 
only economic aid. To other states, such as 
Greece and Turkey, we send military equip¬ 
ment and American officers for training pur¬ 
poses. In a few locations we are prepared to 
send American troqps. Our program must 
be limited by our total economic and mili¬ 
tary strength, and by the hope for prac¬ 
tical success, particularly If we are to send 
American soldiers Into battle. Our Govern¬ 
ment decided that Korea was not defensible 
and withdrew our troops from Korea, some¬ 
thing we never should have done if we In¬ 
tended to return. We put Korea In the class 
of those states which were to receive mili¬ 
tary aid, but we gave no aid. except small 
arms and military advice. We failed to send 
airplanes or tanks and heavy artillery. The 
State Department asked for money for that 
purpose but. after a year. It developed that 
none of the money had been spent. The 
President himself said finally that we were 
only undertaking to give arms to the South 
Koreans to prevent border raids and Internal 
aggression. Some appeaser In the State De¬ 
partment was afraid that with real arms they 
might have attacked the Communists in 
North Korea. Then, in January 1950, Secre¬ 
tary Acheson made a public statement to 
the effect that the American line of defense 
in the Pacific was Japan, Okinawa, and the 
Philippines. In order to support the State 
Department’s left-wing prejudice against 
Chiang Kai-shek and the policy of defending 
Formosa, which he and others had suggested, 
Acheson made clear his policy that the 
United States would not assure either Korea 
or Formosa against attack by the sending of 
troops. With such a reaffirmation of our far 
eastern policy, Is It any wonder that Soviet 
Russia and the Korean Communists took the 
Secretary of State at his word? If we were 
contemplating the recognition of Commu¬ 
nist China, as the Secretary clearly indicated 
at that time, then certainly the Communists 
could well believe that if they could once 
occupy Korea, they could look forward to 
recognition by the United States of Com¬ 
munist Korea. To Soviet Russia, Korea was 
a soft spot Into which they could-move their 
Communist satellites without cost. Every 
indication Is that a firm antl-Communlst 
policy In Formosa and Korea would have 
a- aided war altogether. 

2. When the North Koreans attacked, the 
President without authority from Congress 
sent American soldiers Into war. I have 
pointed out frequently that he completely 
usurped power where he had no constitu¬ 
tional right. 

The President last night spent half of 
his speech Justifying the action of the 
United States in entering the Korean war, 
on the ground that the attack was the first 
military aggression since the war and that 
failure to resist North Korean aggression 
would have led to world war m. Against 
the most serious handicaps, with full risk 
of Involving both Communist China and 
Communist Russia in the war, ho rashly 
sent to Korea every American soldier who 
was available. There have been nearly 60,000 
casualties. 

I agree there was a good logical argument 
for the United States, by action of President 
and Congress, to reverse our past policy and 
undertake to punish the first outright mili¬ 
tary aggression since the Second World War. 
We secured a recommendation of the Secu¬ 
rity Coimcil to that effect, because the Rus¬ 
sians were then boycotting the Council and 
were not present. But we overlooked the 


fact that this was merely a temporary con¬ 
dition and that when the Russians returned 
we could no longer count on United Nations 
support. 

The United Nations army, made up al¬ 
most entirely of Americans, was successful 
and captured most of North Korea. Cer¬ 
tainly it had to move beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and was authorised to do 
so; otherwise the whole theory of the United 
Nations would have been nullified. If the 
United Nations only drives back an aggres¬ 
sor to the border after the war has de¬ 
stroyed the country attacked and the ag¬ 
gressor country is not invaded or punished, 
then nations will have everything to gain 
by aggression, and nothing to lose. 

But when the United Nations objective in 
Korea was almost accomplished, we faced a 
second aggression from a much more power¬ 
ful nation, namely. Communist China. This 
was not only an aggression against Korea, It 
was an aggression against the United Na¬ 
tions itself and an attack on its army and 
its authority. This aggression has been 
largely successful and has reconquered half 
of Korea from the United Nations. But the 
Security Council refuses to act at all, and 
the United Nations Assembly at last reluc¬ 
tantly denounced the Red Chinese as ag¬ 
gressors. a fact obvious to everybody else for 
months. But they did nothing more, and 
they have. In fact, tried to hamper any pun¬ 
ishment of the aggressor or even a retaking 
of the land which the aggressor has seized. 

In this treatment of Communist China, 
the United Nations has abandoned every 
ideal for which It was established. If the 
original sending of American troops to Ko¬ 
rea was to fffevent world war III, then that 
purpose has been long completely lost from 
Bight. It cannot now be accomplished with¬ 
out an aggressive war against Communist 
China and a punishment of the aggressor, as 
the North Koreans were punished. 

The President’s position Is completely In¬ 
consistent. He justified an active move 
against Korean aggression as a means of pre¬ 
venting world war 111. In the second half 
of his speech he claims world war III Is pre¬ 
vented by a timid war against Communist 
China, and maintaining a Maginot line de¬ 
fense against an aggressor who has already 
accomplished half his purpose. He justifies 
two completely inconsistent courses as means 
of preventing world war III. I don’t suppose 
there has ever been a more ridiculously In¬ 
consistent justification for vital moves In 
foreign policy. 

The truth Is we misjudged the power of 
the United Nations; we misjudged the In¬ 
tentions of the Chinese Communists and now 
we are in a situation to which there is no 
completely satisfactory solution. 

3. Three policies are being proposed in 
Korea. Policy No. 1 Is a more active battle 
against Red China. From a moral stand¬ 
point, we would be wholly justified In a 
complete Invasion of China to punish an 
unprovoked aggressor. Practical considera¬ 
tions, of course, make It Impossible, and no 
one has proposed It. Oenereal MacArthur 
and everyone else knows It would take many 
American divisions, and that those divisions 
are not available and will not be for 2 years. 
Also I agree that such a move might un¬ 
duly incite Soviet Russia to war. 

Proposals for a more active war have been 
limited to two. as referred to by the Presi¬ 
dent in his speech. One is that we assist 
Chinese Nationalist troops to land on the 
mainland of China. Second that we bomb 
communications, supply depots, and indus¬ 
trial plants In Manchuria and China itself. 
Neither of these would mean a general war 
in China. Both of them would .have a direct 
effect In weakening the Chinese armies In 
Korea. It seems utterly ridiculous to me 
that when there are 500,000 soldiers on For- 
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moea, aome of thorn weU-tralned and ready 
to go, and thousande of guerrUlae in south 
China with whom they can cooperate, we 
should not permit raids and invasion to 
midce as much trouble for the Qiinese Com¬ 
munists as passible and force the withdrawal 
of some of their troops from Korea. Prob¬ 
ably Cbiang could not make at this time an 
all-out invasion, but he could keep south 
China in an uproar and many Communist 
troops diverted from Korea. That mi^ht 
make all the difference in our suooess there, 
and might save thousands of American lives. 

X cannot see why such a policy would in any 
way Incite Russia to war. Or we could use 
these soldiers in Korea, as Chlang proposed. 
The truth is that this policy is not under¬ 
taken, first, because of the prejudices of Sec¬ 
retary of State Acbeson and Secretary of De¬ 
fense MarshaU against Chlang and, second, 
because it would upset the trade of the Brit¬ 
ish with Communist China. 

The bombing of communications and con- 
cen.rations in China might have more pcs- 
BlblUty of bringing Russia into the war. 
But without it our Korean War presents a 
ridiculous spectacle. The whole Chinese 
attack on our Army can be built up behind 
the Yalu River in a kind of game sanctuary. 

If there Is no other way to bring war in 
Korea to an end. I think we would have to 
bomb these Chinese communications and 
Chinese Armies and take a chance of Russian 
aggression. In Europe we have not hesitated 
to do many things which the Russians may 
well regard as threatening their security. 
The whole Atlantic Pact, certainly the arm¬ 
ing of Germany, Is an incentive for Russia 
to enter the war before the army is built up. 

I cannot see that any bombing of China 
without invasion can be regarded In any way 
by Russia 08 an aggressive move against 
Russia itself, or a reason for war, unless they 
have made up their minds to start a third 
world war anyway. 

The whole thesis of Senator Kbsr yester¬ 
day in the Senate that a full-scale invasion 
of China r'eans a third world war is of*no 
consequence because no one is proposing 
such a war. We are only trying to fight 
more successfully a war in Korea. 

Policy No. 2 is that proposed by the Presi¬ 
dent last night. It is a Maglnot-llne policy. 
We are to continue to conduct a war with 
our hands tied behind our backs. We are 
to refuse all assistance from the Chinese 
Nationalists. It is like a football game in 
which our team, when it reaches the 50-yard 
line, is always instructed to kick. Our team 
can never score, and sooner or later some¬ 
body on the other side will catch the ball 
and make a touchdown. As I read the Presi¬ 
dent’s speech, he suggests that if we don't 
notice that the Chinese are there in Korea, 
after a while they will go away. His hopes 
are almost pitiful. If we inflict sufficient 
casualties, he says, this "may discourage the 
Chinese Communists from continuing their 
attack." If they see the world arming "this 
may discourage the Communist rulers from 
continuing the war in Korea." If they realiae 
they cannot defeat us in Korea (except to 
the extent they have already done so) "then 
they may recognize the folly of continiUng 
their aggrersion. A peaceful settlement ‘nay 
then be possible." This certainly proposes 
a stalemate war. It makes a Joke of the 
United Nations ban against aggression, and 
encourages aggression elsewhere. The Presi¬ 
dent himself points out that back in China 
there "stand additional millions of Chinese 
soldiers." They will have lost nothing except 
a few men, and manpower in China is cheap. 
It is ridiculous to say that we are preventing 
either aggression or world war III by this 
stalemate war. Ihe Chinese aggression has 
captured half of XCorea and cowed most of 
the free world. Half of otir effective Army 


is tied up in a position 6,000 miles from home, 
from which it would be very difficult to 
rescue it if the Russians started a war. it 
must be quite a temptation to them, if they 
really contemplate starting world war m. 

Policy No. 8 is to end the war by appease¬ 
ment. That is the policy with which the 
adminlstratiim has constantly flirted. That 
is the policy which Secretary Acheson indi¬ 
cated before the Korean War when he pro¬ 
posed to turn over Formosa to the Commu¬ 
nists. That U the policy the State Depart¬ 
ment approved when it instructed the 
American representatives to accept the cease¬ 
fire plan of January 18. 1951. That plan 
provided for the withdrawal of all foreign 
armies from Korea—edmost certainly leaving 
the Korean Communists in full control. At 
the same time we agreed to sit down with 
the British, the Russians, and the Chinese 
Communists to discuss the admission of 
Communist China into the United Nations, 
and also tine disposition of Formosa. The 
Chinese Nationalists were to be excluded. 
This is also the policy urged upon us by the 
British, who wish us to surrender Formosa 
and recognize Communist China by admit¬ 
ting them to the peace negotiations with 
Japan. 

In view at Secretary Acheson’s past acts, 
and under this wavering administration, no 
one can be cortidn that they will not adopt 
this program. The President iises the words 
"no appeasement," but he completely omit¬ 
ted from his speech any repudiation of the 
policy of surrendering Formosa to China or 
the United Nations or the policy of recogniz¬ 
ing the Chinese Communists. Of course, 
such a policy would destroy the whole basis 
of the United Nations as an Instrument 
against aggression. It would reward the 
aggressor Instead of punishing the aggres¬ 
sor. Such a policy would render useless the 
death and wounding of 60,000 American boys 
in Korea. Such a policy would encourage 
the Chinese Communists to invade Indo¬ 
china, Burma. Thailand, and Malaya. It 
woidd be undiluted appeasement and would 
not even save our face. I have never been 
able to understand the British position, 
which seems to me a terrible mistake from 
their own standpoint. We certainly know 
enough of Communist thinking today to be 
certain that they would sweep on into the 
soft spots of southeast Asia until the Brit¬ 
ish lose both Hong Kong and Singapore. 
The British ought to be backing Chlang Kai- 
shek In South China to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of any such program. 

I have discussed the three plans for con¬ 
ducting the Korean War. General Mac- 
Arthur favored the first, but I think his 
determination to bring his views to the 
American people was brought about far more 
by his fear, and his Justified fear, of the 
adoption of plan No. 8. I think he spoke out, 
endangering his own position, because he 
felt that only thus coiild the American people 
be brought to realize the danger of the Ache- 
son policy, The firing of General MacArthur 
has led the world to believe that we are look¬ 
ing in the direction of appeasement. It is 
a blow to every man and every country in 
the Far East that favored an aggressive at¬ 
titude toward the spread of communism. It 
Is an encouragement to every Communist in 
the Far Bast and throughout the world. It 
has caused a tragic weakening of our moral 
position. 

More than that, it throws away a large 
part of the good will we had created in 
Japan. The white man by himself cannot 
today undertake to rule the Far Bast. The 
influence of freedom can only be built up 
by believers in freedom among the far-east¬ 
ern peoples themselves. The only strong 
friends we had in the Far Bast were the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists on Formosa and the Japa- 
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nese. The President has discouraged both 
by the dismissal of MacArthur. 

It would be hard to deliberately invent a 
more disastrous series of policy moves than 
this administration has adopted during the 
post 18 months in the Par East. Par from 
preventing world war III it has Involved us 
In a majw war which now has no purpose 
whatsoever; and it has encouraged an ag¬ 
gression which makes a larger war far more 
likely In the future. Any American must be 
sick at heart to see the useless waste of life 
and the wavering weakness of the adminis¬ 
tration, which has reduced the United 
Btstes position In Asia to a new low. 


The Place of Big Busmeis in Mobiliiatioii 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PXMMfBTLVAMXA 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a recent 
editorial entitled "Bigger and Better 
Businesses Needed," published in the 
Washington (Pa.) Observer. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

Bigoer and Better Bubxnebseb Needed 

Bigger and better businesses will be 
needed In the United States In the years 
ahead to meet the tremendous expense of 
mobilization in combating the threats of 
world conditions, especially the determined 
aggressions of Soviet Russia. 

The United States News and World Re¬ 
port in the current issue cites General 
Motors Corp. as an example of what one of 
the big business firms of the Nation Is doing 
to help keep the wheels of our Government 
turning. 

General Motors during 1950 did a gross 
business of $7,600,000,000. It turned out 
products that satisfied its customers. 

Of that amount, United States News states 
that $1,700,000,000 was paid directly to the 
Government in taxes. 

The firm’s workers, 465,000 of them, re¬ 
ceived $1,900,000,000. The Government col¬ 
lected at least $200,000,000 In taxes from the 
workers. Firms supplying General Motors 
with needed materials and equipment re¬ 
ceived $3,600,000,000. The Government col¬ 
lected another $150,000,000 to $800,000,000 
from the supply firms. 

The 445,000 stockholders received $539,- 
000,000 In dividends. The Government col¬ 
lected an estimated $150,000,000 more In 
taxes from the stockholders. 

General Motors produced at least $1,700,- 
000,000 taxes for the Government. 

United States News Week makes this 
comment: 

"With $70,000,000,000 In bills to pay. the 
Federal Government must encourage cor- 
porations to grow and to be proaperoua. 
Otherwise the Government will find it harder 
to do the things It wants to do.” 
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The Kefau?er Crime Investifetmf 
Committee 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WXBCON9XN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
. Monday, March 26), 2951 
Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the 
column of Walter Winchell published in 
the New York Daily Mirror on March 27 
last, in which he discussed the investiga¬ 
tion by the Kefauver committee. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

In New York 
(By Walter Winchell) 

Mr. and Mrs. United States: The Ke¬ 
fauver committee has done a good job of 
shov/lng up the American underworld with 
Its political tie-ups. But never In his¬ 
tory has the sinful life been given the 
effective—and misleading—advertising It got 
from the Senate hearings In the last few 
weeks. When the average, hard-working, 
debt-ridden citizen heard that a Prank Cos¬ 
tello can swing elections and keep $50,000 
In cash around the house for spending 
money—^hls first reaction was not apt to be 
indignation so much as envy. 

But that’s one of the limitations of this 
modern world. Television can give a picture, 
but only the mind can give the view. Por 
every so-called successful Costello there 
are 6,000 misled kids in reform schools 
and 10,000 men behind prison bars. Frank 
Costello, on the surface, was a winner. But 
the losers In the criminal game—the pris¬ 
oners In the penitentiary—could have testi¬ 
fied that all of Costello's money Isn’t worth 
the right of a free man to take a walk in 
the spring. 

When the chic Virginia Hill unfolded her 
amazing life story (contributing nothing to 
the committee’s knowledge of crime—after 
her tardy arrival was excused by Senator 
Keeattver with the explanation "ladles from 
my part of the country are traditionally 
late’’), many a young girl must have won¬ 
dered: Who really knows best? Mother or 
Virginia Hill? After doing all the things 
called wrong, there rhe was on top of the 
world, with a beautiful home In Miami Beach 
and a handsome husband and baby. 

But It Is a very hard life for any woman 
to receive more attention than affection— 
and even harder to receive more affection 
than respect. The life of Virginia Hill 
sounds glamorous to the uninitiated. But 
as Damon Runyon said: "It reads a whole 
lot better than It lives." Most women would 
gladly trade every fur coat or Miami man¬ 
sion they might own to avoid having the 
man they love shot between the eyes with 
a rlfle~or the thousand tortured hours spent 
waiting for It. And. of course, for every girl 
like Virginia Hill who hit the high lights of 
the shadow circuit, there are 10,000 pitifully 
dependent upon the whim of a criminal’s 
twisted mind for their next meal. Tele¬ 
vision could not tell anyone of their stories— 
not only because it Is too gruesome—^but be¬ 
cause there 1$ nothing more boring than re¬ 
peated sordidness. 

The Senators have proven that the under¬ 
world is based on one principal source of 
revenue—gambling—and 90 percent of that 


horse gambling. But some eminent psychol¬ 
ogists would tell you the reason public in¬ 
terest dnd indignation are so high was not 
because the spotlight was on Ptank Cos¬ 
tello—but itMcause America was holding the 
mirror up to itself. Frank Costello, sitting 
in the witness chair, was not the average 
citizen’s $2 bet come home to win—but come 
home to roost. 

Whether or not the average citizen likes 
to believe it. it Is just as immoral for him 
to place an Illegal bet with the gamblers 
as It is for the gamblers to bribe public offi¬ 
cials. The gamblers do not use their own 
money to bribe public officials; they haven’t 
enough. They must use the public’s. Any¬ 
one born before noon today knows that part 
of his $2 bet goes to the crooked combine 
between criminals and politicians. Under 
the common law, knowing that, makes him 
an accessory before the fact—and an ac¬ 
cessory before the fact is a principal to the 
crime. Accordingly, Mr. and Mr. Betting 
America, take a good look at Prank Cos¬ 
tello, because more than he was your en¬ 
emy—he was your agent. 

What the television pictures lacked was 
a montage. They should have had plenty of 
background shots: in fact, they left out the 
main character, which was Mr. and Mrs. 
Millions of Betting Public. They should 
have shown background shots of the crowds 
swarming up to the betting windows: the 
busy horse rooms around the country serv¬ 
iced by the eminently respectable A. T. & T., 
and the conservative newspapers with the 
racing results. And, of course, the dele¬ 
gation of happy United States Senators being 
received by the Governor of Kentucky at 
last year’s Kentucky Derby. Or, to make 
It more timely, the horde of Washington 
politicians skipping the Kefauver hearings 
to swarm out to the opening of Laurel last 
Good Friday. 

This is no defense of gambling or official 
bribing, but it Is an attack on hypocrisy. 
Under his constitutional rights, Frank Cos¬ 
tello need not confess to anything on the 
witness stand. On the other hand, Costello 
Is perfectly satisfied with the gambling sit¬ 
uation. Mr. and Mrs. America and the 
United States Senate are not. They want 
to do something about it. But. unfortu¬ 
nately. It is a first rule of the law they sny 
they seek to uphold that the applicant come 
in with clean hands. Well. Mr. and Mrs. 
America, at least half of you haven’t got 
them. The hands of half the adult popu¬ 
lation are soiled by the billions of dollars 
they have paid out In $2 bets—the tiny lit¬ 
tle raindrops out of which comes the tor¬ 
rent of corruption. Mr. and Mrs. Two-Dol- 
lar Bettor, you can stop speculating on who 
Is the man higher up. Not very surpris¬ 
ingly—to those who know how the system 
works—Mr. and Mrs. Two-Dollar Bettor—It 
is you. 

Vice alone does not make a hypocrite. 
A hypocrite is a man who denies his own 
vices—while he seeks to punish his own 
fallings In others. Whatever the betting 
laws may say, betting on horse races is an 
ai.clent American tradition, a long-fixed 
habit, and a time-honored institution. Once 
this la admitted, the public won’t need the 
underworld as its broker—any more than it 
now needs a rum-runner to deliver Its $8,- 
000.000,000 annual Intake of alco'iollc liquors. 
Bure gambling Is bad for you, but overeating 
kills 1,000 times more brerdwinners yearly 
than an the roulette wheels combLied. 

Gambling is as broad as the Nation—and 
not as narrow as the televised pictures of 
the witness stand. What people are—and 
what people should be—is as old a story as 
the Garden of Eden. As Lincoln Steffens 
suid of that: "It wasn't Adam's fault and it 
wasn't Eve's fault. It wasn’t the serpent’s 


fault either. It was the fault of the apple 
they wanted." 

The great c.ime of a hypocrite Is that he 
demands a scapegoat as proof of the truth 
of the lie he is telling to himself. In the 
long scheme of justice, it can’t be good law 
that a nondescript goes to jail as a common 
gambler, while the judge who sentences him 
knows that the prisoner helper* pay the man 
who gave the judge his job on the bench. 
A long historical record proves that if the 
code of the silent criminal were not stronger 
than the criminal code of New York State, 
there would have been many prisoners who 
would have testified they were less guilty 
than the judges who sentenced them—and 
that the hearts of those judges were as black 
as their robes. 

Again, this Is no defense of gambling. But 
it does charge that the aristocratic blue- 
bloods of the jockey club—who stage the 
races—and Frank Costello, the common 
gambler—are more than brothers under the 
skin. They are brothers under the table. 
And Mr. and Mrs. Two Dollar Bettor—you 
are the first guilty link of the chains—on 
another man’s wrist. 


Hope for the Future 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS 

OF KENTUCKT 

IN niE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled "Only What You Help 
Make It," written by "Bud" Caiman, and 
published in the April 5 edition of the 
Sturgis News, of Sturgis, Ky. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Only What You Help Make It 
(By “Bud” Caiman) 

A young man asked of me the other day. 
"To what does the present generation have 
to look forward to and plan for?’’—that was 
a real question. I know that in back of that 
young man’s mind were the thoughts of 
continued rising taxes; taxes for this, taxes 
for that, give to this and give to that— 
blood banks to try and save lives offered 
up In the name of peace, with little outlook 
for peace; save on this and save on that— 
sacrifices—buy defense bonds, high prices 
and hard to make both ends meet with only 
the forecast of things to get worse, rather 
than better. Yes: our forefathers had a 
struggle to establish this country of ours, 
but then each day, each week they could 
see some progress being made, while today 
the young people see naught In the future 
but sacrifices, while all the time the condi¬ 
tions seem to get worse. What hope does 
the future hold? Only, my young friend, 
that men may be free eventually from tyr¬ 
anny of men like Hitlers, Mussollnls. and 
Stalins—when that will be, If you will live 
to see it. none can foretell, but whatever 
the price, it Is not too great so long as you 
can call yourself free men, so long as you can 
have sanctity of home; so lopg as you are 
free to choose your religion; so long as there 
is hope left In man, there Is a chance for a 
better world for some future generation, 
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maybe not yours* maybe for your great-great- 
grandohlldren—lt was to that end that the 
Pilgrims made the Initial eaorlllce and to 
rhlch generations since on this continent 
have dedicated their endeavors. Raise your 
head young man, look to the heavens, there 
is a future for you—where and when, only 
time will tell, only Ood in those heavens 
knows and he will reveal that time to you, 
when in his plan of things, the time is right, 
but never, never give up hope. It Is the foun¬ 
dation on which the structure of your life is 
built; it Is the bulwark against the rising 
tides of hate and greed and tyranny; it is the 
rainbow that promises for you and all man¬ 
kind a tomorrow, which can only be what 
you help to make it. 


The Preiident’f Radio Addreti on Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

or PEMNSTLVAMXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 12.1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Walter Winchell: 

New York, .ipril 1,^.—The President’s 
speech—and the truth—false and misleading 
statements are shunned In commercial 
world. In the diplomatic world, however, 
they are exalted as st te papers. The P.esl- 
dent gave his grounds for firing MacArtbur 
at 10:30 Wednesday night, but the real rea¬ 
sons and the real cause had been printed that 
very morning on the front page of the New 
York Times. 

This Is the dispatch: Washinoton.—“B rit¬ 
ain has suggested to the United States that 
Communist China be brought Into the nego¬ 
tiations for a Japanese peace treaty • « « 
and, further, that the treaty provide for the 
ultimate if not immediate return of Formosa 
to ‘China.’ * • • By China, the British 

ir ean the regime of Mac Tse-tung (Commu¬ 
nist).’’ In short. Secretary Acheson’s com¬ 
mitments to London call hot only lor the 
sellout of Formosa, but Japan also. 

Bald rir. Truman: “If history has taught 
us anything, It Is that aggrjsslon anywhere 
in the world Is a throat to peace anywhere 
In the world. And since World War II. we 
have been putting that lesson into practice— 
we’re working with the free nations to check 
the designs of the Soviet Union. • • • 

That is what we did in Greece.’’ 

The actual records show that since the 
Second World War, the President has earned 
the title of the greatest appeaser in history. 
“This 18 what we did in Greece,’’ is not what 
Mr. IVuman did In Oaeohoslovakia. Poland, 
and 11 other countries. Be surrendered 
them. He didn’t Intend to oppose Commu¬ 
nist Imperialism. If he did, why did he, as 
recently as 1 year ago. pigeonhole the 70- 
group Air Force, mothball the fleet, and then 
tell the American people that ’’peace’’ was 
near? The news Is that until very recently 
history hadn’t as yet taught President Tru¬ 
man the simple fundamental that you oan’t 
appease a dictator. 

“The attack in Korea was part of a great 
plan for conquering all of Asia,’’ said the 
President. This Is the very same man who 
called it a *t^llce action** only eight bloody 
months ago. "I would like to read to you 
from a secret Intelligence report which came 
after the attack,” continued the President. 


It Is apparent that for a considerable time 
the President has been furnished an intel¬ 
ligence report after events happen, such as 
the Bogota riots. An intelligence report 
after an event Isn’t an inteUlgenee report 
at all. It Is an aUbl. Obviously, if the In¬ 
telligence report had been effective. Presi¬ 
dent Truman would have had more troops 
ready to meet the attack. The so-called In¬ 
telligence report had already been confirmed 
by thousands of American corpses. If the 
President really wanted the people to read 
an Intelligence report, he would release the 
Wedemeyer report to the public. That will 
be the day. 

Said the President: “The whole Commu¬ 
nist imperialism Is back of. the attack on 
peace In the Far East. It was the Soviet 
Union that trained and equipped the North 
Koreans for aggression.” But the President 
failed to mention that the Russians were sold 
Jets by Great Britain; that the Soviet Army 
rolls on British rubber and the Soviet sol¬ 
dier sleeps In an English woolen blanket. 
The President did not say that the chief 
source of Bed China’s supply was not Mos¬ 
cow, but Hong Kong and Singapore. That 
would Interfere with peaceful International 
relations, as the truth often does. 

“The question we have had to face.” con¬ 
tinued the President, ’is whether the Com¬ 
munist plan of conquest can be stopped 
without a general war.” The President ap¬ 
parently forgot his Secretary of Defense, 
George Marshall, had within the last month 
told the American people they were already 
In a global war and fighting for their lives. 

“We have taught the enemy a lesson,” In¬ 
toned the President. “He has found out 
that aggression Is not cheap or easy.” The 
truth Is, however, and the records show, that 
the enemy seized 11 countries while Mr. ’Tru¬ 
man was busy disarming our country on an 
economy basis. The "enemy” took 11 coun¬ 
tries without firing a single shot, and without 
loss of a single Russian soldier. That’s an 
easy bargain, as the Gold S’^ar Mothers of 
Korea would be happy to testify. 

“The Communist side must now choose 
Its course of acUon,” said the President. 
Tills, in diplomatic language, Is a frank ad¬ 
mission that the President has surrendered 
the Initiative. It Is not a United Nations 
or an American program that Is to be de¬ 
cisive. In short, what happens next Is 
Stalin’s choice. This Is great policy for 
Marshal Stalin—especially to tell him so. 

Said the President: “Behind the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists stand mil¬ 
lions of Chinese soldiers. And behind the 
Chinese soldiers stand the tanks, the planes, 
the submarines, the soldiers and the schem¬ 
ing rulers of the Soviet Union.” But this 
isn't what the President said last June. At 
that time he called it a mere “police action.” 
The President failed to tell the American 
people what he was doing while the Com¬ 
munist strength, which he now admits, was 
being built up. President Truman's admin¬ 
istration was busy selling war factories, 
mothballing the fleet, and disbanding the 
Army. As a matter of fact, within the last 
month his own Democratic Senators proved 
that ex-convlct John Maragon, armed with 
a White House letter from General Vaughan, 
was selling the very United States arms the 
President now says we must build up. 

Said the President of General MacArthur: 
*Tt was with deepest personal regret that I 
found myself compelled to take this action. 
General MacArthur is one of our greatest 
military commanders. But the cause of 
world peace Is more Important than any 
Individual.” The Daily Worker, in much 
more abueive language, heartily agrees with 
President Truman in calling General Mac¬ 
Arthur a danger to world peace. Today’s 


headlines in the Dally Worker hall Presi¬ 
dent Truman—and say that no greater blow 
has ever been struck lor their cause. For 
once, the Dally Worker is right. 

Will Communist Chinn Become n Member 
of the United Nations? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. USHER L. EUROICK 

OP NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. April 13,1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker. I trust 
that the administration's sudden effort 
to go back to appease Russia through 
the urging of India, Great Britain, and 
quite a majority of the members of the 
United Nations, will not succeed in the 
admission of Red China to membership 
in the United Nations, the surrender of 
the Nationalist Chinese to their execu¬ 
tioners and the abandonment of Japan 
and the Philippines. 

With Russia in the League, no world 
peace is possible and anyone with any 
understanding at all of the alms of Rus¬ 
sia ought to know that. If Red China 
is admitted, the chances of world peace 
become much less. With India and 
Great Britain clamoring for this recog¬ 
nition of Communist China, you can see 
that world peace of the capitalistic coun¬ 
tries is doomed. Russia is determined 
to exterminate the religion of all coun¬ 
tries and to destroy capitalism anywhere 
and everywhere. An appeasement pro¬ 
gram makes Russia just that much 
stronger, and the recognition of Red 
China would be a fitting climax to the 
downfall of all hopes of world peace 
and the downfall of the United Nations, 
so far as we are concerned. If our pur¬ 
pose in the Orient is to stop the spread 
of communism, the recognition of Red 
China, branded by the UN as an aggres¬ 
sor, is furthering and not arresting the 
spread of communism. 

If Red China Is admitted to the UN., 
it Is noticed that if any aggressor wants 
to start on a campaign of slaughter of 
the troops of the UN and do enough of it, 
that is the surest way to gain a member¬ 
ship in the UN. 

The President says he wants to confine 
the war to Korea and not cause a third 
world war. That is just what Russia 
wants—they want to have us fight in 
Korea and not go beyond that while 
Russia siphons the troops of Manchuria 
and the rest of China to meet us with 
hordes that we can never kill off fast 
enough to win that war. It’s a nice 
arrangement for our enemies, but an 
impossible goal for the United States. 

England is dead-set on having Red 
China recognized. Does anyone not 
know why the English take this attitude? 
They take it for business reasons—just 
as they always do in protecting the trade 
of England. They are nicely seated in 
Hong Kong and Singapore, and are 
carrying on a brisk trade right now in 
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strategic war material with Red China, 
while her own men—what lew she has 
sent to Korea—are presumed to be fight, 
ing against Red China. There is no 
doubt now—none whatever—that Eng. 
land will transfer material—^which we 
give her—to our enemies. England is 
likewise still trading with the Russians. 

Under these circumstances, should 
this Nation feel disposed to send our boys 
overseas to protect England? Have not 
we any sense left, or have we lost our 
balance? 

The President has boldly told Congress 
that he will send troops anywhere he 
wants and engage in any conflict he 
wants to, in any part of the world, with- 
out the consent of Congress. The Pres¬ 
ident will do it, too. because there is not 
moral fiber enough left in a spineless 
Congress to stop him. An attempt was 
made Wednesday to do it, but the vote 
was 168 to 192 against interfering with 
the President. 


A Guy Who Knows the Score 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RALPH HARVEY 

or XNDUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article by 
Ed Kennedy, from the Indianapolis 
Times of April 10, 1951: 

A Out Who Knows the Score—^Battle- 

Worn GI's Shun Politics, Back Up Mao— 

Plaster Paris Row in Atterburt Hospital 

Rides Along With General in Conduct 

or War 

(By Ed Kennedy) 

They don’t give a damn lor politics on 
plaster-paris row. 

But they have some very definite Ideas 
on the way the Korean War should be han- 
died. 

Plaster-parls row is made up ot the wards 
at the Camp Atterbury General Hospital 
where the boys back from the front mend 
their Commie bullet-shattered bones. 

Nobody's asked them what they think 
about the present row over General Mac- 
Arthur. Nobody ever asks combat soldiers 
what they think. 

"We'U take that hill, men"—or "we’ll 
hold this line If It takes all winter" is aU 
they ever hear until a spade slaps them In 
the face—with full military honors, of 
course, or they land In a hospital. 

NUTS 

As the "MacArthur’s genius" against Mac- 
Arthur "should be sacked" argument sweeps 
Washington and European capitals, the 
wounded GI’s at Atterbury got a chance to 
voice their opinions to the Times. 

"Nuts to the politicians," one of them 
cracked. "Mac’s the only one in the bunch 
that understands the far-eastern problem 
and has guts enough to stand up to it." 

The soldiers expressed no great love for 
MacArthur the man. But they did express 
great respect for MacArthur the soldier and 
statesman. 

On hlB present statements they backed him 
to a man. 


1. Chinese Nationalist troops should be 
permitted and helped to make a landing on 
the Red-held mainland of China. 

a. Our planes should not be restricted In 
their bombing of Red bases which supply 
their forces In Korea. 

A HELLUVA NOTE 

3. The United Nations commander Is a 
country mile ahead of Washington, the State 
Department, and the politicians who would 
smear him. 

"It’s a helluva note to be out there fighting 
for a guy who knows the score and then read 
your home-town newspaper to see some Jerk 
back In Washington blasting him," a young 
officer remarked. 

Another officer summed it up another way: 
"To me the argument is stupid. They call 
one Issue a military issue—this they say 
MacArthur can talk about. ’They call an¬ 
other Issue political and say he can’t talk 
about it. They put that out of his realm. 

WAR IS political 

"This Is screwy. War In Itself Is political. 
It Is a continuation of our national policy by 
force. Policy Is politics. Not Republican 
versus Democrat politics, but International 
politics. At MacArthur’s level you can’t sep¬ 
arate the two," he asserted. 

Other typical comments: 

"If he hadn’t been out there the last 6 
years, they would have talked us clean back 
to Pearl Harbor.” "He never made any 
secret deals with the Russians." "He’s get- 
ting old—but he knows how to handle them." 
"He’d turn his back on Alger Hiss, I’ll bet." 
"If he wants It and thinks it’s best for the 
country, I’m for it." "What a show-off, but 
he’s the only real authority on the problem; 
they’re damn fools to treat him the way they 
do." "I’m only 17. 1 enlisted In a peacetime 
Army. 1 think everything stinks. When 
I’m better I want out. The hell with It. Got 
a cigarette?” 

"THINK" STUFF ZB OUT 

Comic books are the only thing that would 
stand a chance to make a best seller's list at 
the Atterbury hospital—the "think” stuff Is 
out. 

But when It comes to the Korean War they 
have some Ideas. And the Ideas of the pri¬ 
vates first class and platoon leaders alike, 
are with Doug. 


Training of Drafteei 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13,1951 
Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to include the following letters in 
the Recorq, which are in connection with 
the training some of our draftees are 
receiving before they are sent into com¬ 
bat. This brings out one reason why 
I believe we urgently need UMT in the 
very near future, because the present 
training system is not working in the 
best interests of either our men or of 
our country. A study of the separation 
of procedures for combat training and 
technical training should be made by the 
Armed Services Committee in detail and 
in an early attempt to produce work¬ 
able UMT legislation for the period of 
the emergency instead of the unforesee¬ 
able future. 


The letters follow: 

April 10, 1051. 

Hon. Charles Brownson. 

Old House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We received a telegram last Fri¬ 
day, April 6, telling us our son was killed in 
action In Korea on March 16, 1051. He was 
our only child and we are heartbroken to 
get such news. 

We are also very, very bitter, not because 
he was drafted, but because he was sent to 
cooking school at Fort Knox, Ky., from which 
he graduated January 2, 1051, then they 
turned around and sent him right to Korea 
with no advanced training whatsoever and 
put him In the First Cavalry Division and 
Into the front lines. In less than 3 weeks 
in action and 6 months In service he was 
killed. I am not the only bitter and griev¬ 
ing mother of boys here from Indianapolis 
whose boys are in the same division over 
there now whom I know are being 
slaughtered In the same way. It Is about 
time something Is done to stop these wars. 

Our son was Inducted Into the Army here 
In Indianapolis, September 6, 1950, and sent 
to Fort Knox. Ky. After Just barely 5 weeks 
of basic training, he was sent to 2128 ASU 
Food Service School there at Fort Knox to 
become a cook. He graduated from there 
and received his diploma on January 2. 1051, 
He came home on a 14-day furlough and left 
here January 10, 1951, for Camp Stoneman, 
Calif., arriving there January 22,1051. Their 
ship (U. S. B. Gen. Stuart Heintzelman) 
sailed January 30, 1951. They arrived at 
Tokyo. Japan, about February 19 or 20 and 
were at Camp Drake, near Tokyo. We had 
the one letter from Tokyo written February 
21. The next and only letter from Korea was 
written March 4, 1951, so, you see, they were 
Just about 1 week In Tokyo and sent right 
Into Korea and put In the front lines where 
he was killed March 16, 1951, after not even 
3 weeks in battle. 

Our son never handled a gun In his life 
and was it fair to train them to be cooks 
and then put them In the front lines? Per¬ 
haps If he had been trained for such a thing 
he might have had a chance. Now, the rest 
of those boys who were his buddies are per¬ 
haps still In there fighting with no more 
training than he had. 

Most sincerely. 


April 9, 1951. 

Hon. Charles B. Brownson, 

Office of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Chuck: This morning one of our 
employees came to me with a problem that 
I believe Is worthy of Investigation at your 
level. 

His son was called Into service, September 
6, 1950, and sent to Fort Knox. Ky. After 
Just 1 month of training he was assigned to 
the cooks and bakers school. He attended 
this school until December and upon gradu¬ 
ation was sent home for a 8-week leave. 
At the end of his leave he was sent to San 
Francisco and within a week was shipped 
to Japan. Four days after arrival he was In 
the front lines as a combat Infantryman. It 
Is obvious on the face of It that this lad 
was sent into combat with only a month of 
training which Is totally Inadequate. You 
and I both know the terrific cost that we 
paid by sending untrained personnel Into 
battle. Recently I attended a conference In 
Chicago at which a member of the Defense 
Board was present. I asked him about this 
question of untrained personnel being sent 
Into combat and he stated that It was their 
policy that lads with no previous military 
training were to be given 4 months of basic 
training before they could be shipped out of 
the country. Following their movement to 
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foreign fbores they would be given 2 montbe 
of eombet traixdng before tbey would be 
allowed to enter oombat. Tble le an excel¬ 
lent poUoy If it le followed. tVhlle 2 recwg- 
nixe tbat mtetakee can be made, in this 
particular case the boy had two friends of 
hie who had about the same experlezioe. All 
three boys were from Indlanap^ and all 
three were sent Into Korea with inadequate 
training. One of those boys wae hlUed a 
couple of weelEe ago. The eon of our em¬ 
ployee was woimded on Idarcb 8. 

1 really believe that this le a matter which 
you ehould investigate for the good of our 
Army as well as the Interest of our cltiaen- 
shlp. Please let me know if you need any 
additional li^formation. 

Yours very truly. 


Amul 11. 1851. 

Bon. CRAXtXS Brownbon. 

O^yice 0 / the Nouse of Representatives, 
Washington, J>. C. 

Mr Dxax lyfa. BaowwaoK: Following la a 
letter which I also sent to the Secretary of 
the Army. I am appealing to you as my Con¬ 
gressman to see If there Is something that 
you can do to aid in the investigation of this 
practice. I would appreciate any asslstanoe 
that you can give to see that problems like 
this are straightened out. 

As a parent I wish to register a protest 
against a practice of sending untrained boye 
into combat. This practice is contrary to my 
imderstandlng of the policy of the armed 
services and It should be Investigated. 

My eon,-, was inducted Sep¬ 

tember 6, 1950, and sent to Fort Knox, 1^. 
After about a month of training, he was sent 
to the cooks and bakers school there. Orad- 
uatlug January a, 1961, he came home for 
8 weeks. Then he was sent to San Fran¬ 
cisco. Within a weeh he was sent to Japan 
and 4 days after arrival he was in Bhree ee 
a combat Infantryman. He was wounded 
March 6,1951, and since March ao I have had 
no word from him. 

It Is my understanding that new inductees 
without any previous military service were 
supposed to receive 4 months’ basic training 
and a months of combat training before en¬ 
tering oombat. My eon had hardly a month 
of basic training. His schooling Is completely 
wasted. 

Do you not agree that this Is an example 
of some of the mistakes made In World War 
II? Untrained men suffer more casualties 
than trained men. Bxxrely some system can 
be worked out to see that the men we send 
Into battle know how to do their job right. 

X would admit the jtosslbillty of a mistake 
If it were not that two other men, just like 
my son, from Indianapolis, and at the same 
time, had almost the same experience. One 
of these men Is now dead. 

For the sake of Insuring the best army 
that we can get, can you not Investigate how 
such errors can be made. 1 am poeltlve my 
son was sent Into battle months before he 
was adequately trained. 

Sincerely yours. 


The Beniit Murch 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WINT SMITH 

or munsM 

m THE HOUSE OF BEPRSBENTATmB 
Friday, April 13,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speakfsr, 
!n view of the rumhUoffs coming from 
the underground and rumors emanat¬ 


ing from the left-wing press, it te clearly 
evident a campaign Is getting underway 
to start smearing Oeneral MacArthur. 

These Communist-inspired forces will 
attempt to show that General MacAr¬ 
thur was the one who Inspired and 
caused the "bonus marchers" to be 
evicted from the CapltaL In view of 
this prospective smear campaign, X set 
forth what I beliefe to be the facts rela¬ 
tive to this eviction. 

The Oommunist-inspired bonus march 
In 1932 is described in un-American ac¬ 
tivities reports and other ofQcial docu¬ 
ments as Communist inspired and led. 

It was the first open effort to coerce 
the Congress of the United States by 
physical manpower foroe. 

July 28. 1932. found a portion of the 
bonus marchers camped in abandoned 
temporary buildings from which the po¬ 
lice were ordered to move them. They 
defied the police. Several polioemen 
were injured. 

In the fighting which followed one 
bonus marcher was klUed and another 
received injuries from which he died. 

The civil authorities, in writing, told 
President Hoover that the civil authori¬ 
ties could not control the situation and 
asked for troops. 

The President told Secretary of War 
Patrick J. Hurley to restore order. 

Hurley passed the order on to General 
MacArthur as Chief of Staff of the Army. 

MacArthur told Lt. Col. George Pat¬ 
ton, Jr., to submit a plan. 

Patton proposed use of a company of 
tanks and a squadron of cavalry, point¬ 
ing out that If infantry were used the 
agitators would push participants 
against the bayonets and bloodshed 
would follow. Patton contended that 
cavalry on horseback and men in tanks 
could see over the heads of the crowd, 
spot the agitators, and retain control 
without bloodshed. The plan was ap¬ 
proved by MacAi'thur. 

The Patton-led troops, accompanied 
by MacArthur, moved to the bonus- 
marchers* encampment. 

MacArthur, moving out alone, ahead 
of the troops, met the leaders and told 
them they had 1 hour to get out of town. 

By the end of that hour the movement 
out of town began. 

From the time the military took over 
no one was seriously injured, no shot was 
fired, and the subs^uent propaganda in 
Communist publications that soldiers 
of 1932 used bayonets and bullets to kill 
veterans of 1918 was flat falsification. 

The War Department release of 
August 3. 1932, over the signature of 
Oeneral Hurley, covers these facts. It is 
a matter of filed record and can be ob¬ 
tained by the Armed Services Committee 
or any other committee of Congress 
which cares to look at the record. 

When Representative Paoi. Shafbb. of 
Michigan, read into the Rbooro yester¬ 
day the exultation of the Communist 
Dfldly Worker over the decapitation of 
General MacArthur, the reasons for the 
Communist Jubilation were not, per¬ 
haps, fully explained. But consider 
these facts: 

The Communists, by their bonus 
march, tried to use phjrstcal force to In- 
timldate Congxess in connection with 
pending is yula tlon. 
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Four men, in chain of command, 
stopped that move. They were Presi¬ 
dent Hoover, Secretary of Wav Hurley. 
General MacArthur. and Colonel, later 
General. Patton. 

Every Member of this House knows 
the subsequent continued drive of the 
Communist forces in America against 
these four men. Every Member who is 
willing to look at the record knows that 
each of the four fought the Communists 
to a bitter standstilL 

President Hoover and Secretary Hur¬ 
ley are out of office and General Patton 
is dead. General MacArthur was the 
one remaining target. 

There has been loose talk about the 
bonus march, and what it really was, 
and who motivated it. 

1 am presenUng these facts, without 
rancor. Just to keep the record straight, 
by sticking to the record. 

Heroic Stond of Sixly-fifth Puerto Rican 
Infantry Regiment 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

or OHIO 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRE8EHTATIVES 
Friday. April 13,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I called the attention of the House 
of Representatives to the heroic stand 
made by the Puerto Rican Sixty-fifth In¬ 
fantry Regiment in covering the success¬ 
ful retreat of our mainland Marines in 
Korea. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter¬ 
ested in reading the latest report coming 
out of Korea dealing with the bravery 
and stamina of these Americans from 
Puerto Rico. It appeared in the New 
York Times for Sunday, April 8, being 
a dispatch from Greg MacGregor, a 
correspondent. 

This article points out that our Puerto 
Rican soldiers have "won the highest 
respect from men of all nations fighting 
in the United Nations line" and that de¬ 
spite the history of heavy action by this 
group, the Puerto Ricans have more vol¬ 
unteers than they can use. It is said 
this is the only regiment in Korea that 
has no replacement problem. 

Since this story appeared at about the 
same time, the press carried the decision 
of a Federal judge imposing the death 
penalty on a Puerto Rican for his part 
in a revoluntionary plot, this account of 
the daring of a truly American regiment 
of Puerto Ricans is worthy of our atten¬ 
tion: 

SoMxwHXBB m Kokxa, April 7.—Only 8 
miles behind the tront lines, a hard-played 
softball game was going on this afternoon. 
Going Into the ninth Inning, with the score 
tied, both teams were giving everything they 
had. 

As the sun beat down on the diamond, 
marked off by flour on a flat tract in the 
rice paddles, the spectators were going wUd 
with excitement, jumping up and down and 
shouting encouragement and advice. 

JUst 5 days ago, the same players and spec¬ 
tators were fighting for their lives as they 
drove the Chinese Communists back across 
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the thirty-eighth parallel. These were 
members of the Puerto Rican Sixty-fifth In¬ 
fantry Regiment of the Third Division. 

Since these Latln-Amerlcan warriors ar¬ 
rived on the peninsula on September 23, they 
have shown the same spirit on the battlefield 
that they showed in the ball game this after¬ 
noon. They have asked no quarter nor have 
they given any. They won the highest re¬ 
spect from men of all nations fighting in the 
United Nations lines. 

This war has given these Americans their 
first chance to show their mettle as a unit. 
Although they fought with credit during 
World War II in southern France and North 
Africa, they were always assigned in small 
units to other regiments. In this war, they 
were determined to prove to their country 
and the world that they take a back seat to 
no one on the fleH of battle when they work 
together as a team. 

The Sixty-fifth has been cited for its ac¬ 
complishments in Korea “above and beyond 
the call of duty." They distinguished them¬ 
selves at Hamhung, they fought a rear guard 
action at the Hungnam evacuation and aided 
materially in preventing this retreat from 
becoming a hopeless rout. And, recently, 
they fought their way from the Han River 
up over the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Despite this history of heavy action, the 
Puerto Ricans have more volunteers than 
they can use. It can be stated accurately 
that this regiment is the only one in Korea 
with no replacement problem. It has re¬ 
placements in rear areas eager to be called 
into action against the Communists. 

In addition, military leaders here have 
been notified that it would be no problem to 
raise another 50,000 Puerto Rican volunteers 
in their homeland, which is justly proud of 
its own regiment. 

Although the sub-zero Korean winter is 
very foreign to these troops, accustomed to 
the warm sun of their island, their casual¬ 
ties from frost and cold are no greater than 
those suffered by any other regiment. 

Colonel William W. Harris of St. Louis, 
who commands the regiment, has only the 
highest praise for his men. 

“I have never seen men more eager and 
willing to do a good job for you," he said. 
“They are very proud people, both as Puerto 
Ricans and members of the Sixty-fifth. 
Morale is no problem in this outfit. I can 
honestly say it is as high or higher than in 
any other regiment in Korea.” 

To date, the Puerto Ricans have destroyed 
10 of the enemy for every man they have 
lost. 

St. Lawrence Seaway and Power- 
Development Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF MEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13.1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech de¬ 
livered by me over the facilities of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on Tues¬ 
day, April 10, on the subject of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power-develop¬ 
ment project. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

One of the many questions Involving the 
security of the Nation, now pending before 
the United States Congress, is the question of 


the St. Lawrence seaway and power-develop¬ 
ment project. This is not a new question. 
It has been under consideration in one form 
or another for more than three decades. 
Today, however, it is an urgent and vital 
question which must be taken up and acted 
upon without further delay. 

I have always favored the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project and have urged 
it for the past 30 years. It has been similarly 
urged and advocated By every President of 
the United States since Woodrow Wilson— 
both Republicans and Democrats. Today, 
however, we can no longer afford to spend 
more time in merely tirglng it. Today we 
must build it. Today It is a question of our 
national security. 

I am not alone in making such a statement. 
This statement, as to the vital necessity of 
the St. Lawrence undertaking, has been made 
by the Secretary of Defense George Marshall, 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by our Secretary 
of State, by the Secretary of Commerce, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior. It has been made by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobil¬ 
ization. Mr. Charles E. Wilson. 

Every civilian and military authority in a 
position of responsibility for our defense 
and mobilization, and many other ranking 
Government officials have stated that this 
is an essential project and must be imme¬ 
diately undertaken. 

I cannot understand how the opponents 
of this project can assume for themselves 
the responsibility of declaring that this proj¬ 
ect is not essential to our security. Who 
are these groups and individuals who pre¬ 
sume to tell the people that General Mar¬ 
shall is wrong: that General Bradley is 
wrong; that General Collins is wrong: that 
Admiral Sherman is wrong: that General 
Vandenberg is wrong; that Secretary Ache- 
son is wrong and that President Truman is 
wrong In declaring that the St. Lawrence 
Project is necessary to the defense and the 
effective mobilization of the United States? 

These opponents are the spokesmen for 
certain railroad interests and for certain 
shipping and port Interests which believe— 
very mistakenly—that their own business 
and economic enterprises would be harm¬ 
fully affected by the construction of this 
great project. These opponents are the pri¬ 
vate power interests who are opposed to the 
low cost public power that would be available 
for the Industries and people of New York 
State and of the neighboring New England 
States. 

These are the groups which declare that 
the St. Lawrence Project is not essential for 
our defense and security. These groups 
argue that the St. Lawrence Project would 
cost too much and that it will not be useful. 

Of course neither of these arguments is 
true. Every responsible official has testi¬ 
fied to the economic soundness of the proj¬ 
ect, to its feasibility, and to its necessity. 
By further delaying this project we cater to 
the fears and prejudices of a few private in¬ 
terests—^fears and prejudices which are en¬ 
tirely unfounded—at the expense of the 
welfare of the entire Nation and, under 
present conditions, at the expense of our 
national security. 

Today we are short on electric power 
throughout the Northeast. In many cities 
and towns, industries cannot expand—and 
new ones cannot be located—because of the 
shortage of available power, and especially 
of low-cost power. Yet here is a river rush¬ 
ing down to the sea carrying water which 
could, at this very moment, be providing us 
with 2,200,000 additional horsepower. 

Every year that the St. Lawrence Project 
remains unbuilt we are losing 13 billion 
kilowatt hours of electrical energy. Every 
day. every hour ttiat goes by without this 
power project, we are wasting electricity 
and committing an extravagance just as 
great as if we were to throw the number 


of dollars equivalent to the value of this 
power into the Atlantic Ocean. 

At this moment all of our efforts are being 
directed toward Increasing the productive 
power of our national industrial machine. 
The St. Lawrence project is a necessary step 
toward that end. It will increase the ability 
of the United States to turn out the materiel 
and armaments necessary to defend our ter¬ 
ritory and our people. But the St. Lawrence 
project goes beyond this. It will safeguard 
the lives of American seamen in the event 
of hostilities. For these reasons alone, how 
can we hesitate to give it our full support? 

The St. Lawrence project involves improv¬ 
ing short stretches of the St. Lawrence River 
channel in order to make this entire river 
navigable for ocean-going vessels. We would 
thus provide a new waterway from the At¬ 
lantic reaching into the very heart of our 
country and of Canada. This is the seaway 
part of the St. Lawrence ')roject. 

As a sponsor of the St. Lawrence legisla¬ 
tion, I have had to give serious thought to 
the burdens now weighing down on the 
American taxpayer. The St. Lawrence dual 
project, I am happy to say, will completely 
pay for itself. Over a period of 50 years, the 
seaway will pay for itself. Over a much 
shorter period, the power project will pay 
for itself. 

Besides costing the taxpayer nothing, the 
project will save millions of dollars in trans¬ 
portation and power costs. We in New York 
State can well appreciate that, for we now 
are paying higher rates for electricity than 
all but seven States in the Union. 

I mention the cost, however, only to give 
an idea of the soundness of the proposal. 
I am firmly convinced that no matter what 
price we must pay for the security of our 
people, it is a bargain. But in the case of the 
St. Lawrence, the result will be not an ex¬ 
pense but a vast saving, not only to the 
people but to the Government. 

If the St. Lawrence River is made navigable, 
ships will be able to bring iron ore directly 
from Labrador and Canada to steel mills at 
Cleveland, Toledo, or any port on the Great 
Lakes, Compared with shipping the ore 
through the Atlantic Ocean and then Inland 
by rail, the savings will be tremendous. 
Those savings would be reflected in the price 
of steel, since you, as taxpayers, are buying 
coloseal quantities of steel through your 
Government, It is in your own interest to 
build this seaway. 

More important, the cargo shipped through 
the seaway is sure of reaching its destina¬ 
tion. The tragedy of ore ships, torpedoed in 
the last war is too recent to be forgotten. 
Five out of seven of our ships bringing ore 
from Chile through the Atlantic were sunk 
in the last war. American lives were lost. 
Now we have an opportunity to ship ore 
through a protected waterway which in war¬ 
time would avoid dangerous Atlantic waters. 
And by doing this we would avoid risking 
the lives of many American boys. 

There are some people in my own city of 
New York who oppose the St. Lawrence proj¬ 
ect. They claim that the export trade of 
New York will be harmed by the seaway. 
Their fears are unfounded. The 30,000,000 
tons of iron ore which will one day move 
through the seaway are not New York traffic. 
The grain freighters which will bear 
10,000,000 tons of the Nation’s wheat and 
corn from the Midwest to the markets of the 
world are not stealing that traffic from New 
York. 

New York is entering, I am sure, a great 
period of expansion. This will be promoted 
and encouraged by the St. Lawrence project. 

Russia has announced that she will de¬ 
velop 20,000,000,000 kilowatt-hoiurs of elec¬ 
tricity on the Volga River. That is roughly 
twice what we plan to develop on the St. Law¬ 
rence. Russia is building canals across hun¬ 
dreds of miles to connect the White, the 
Black, the Baltic, and the Caspian Seas. How 
can we dare to sit back and watch these ac- 
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ttvltlM wttbout taking some aetUm on our 
ownf Only 114 rnllaa of ttie St. XAvnrexioo 
River remain to be elearad to open n trater« 
way almoet 2.fl00 mllea long, a UfeUne from 
tbe Atlantie Ocean to Ibe Interior of the 
continent. The coet, about $648,000,000 to he 
expensed over a period of aeveral years and 
all of which la to be repaid, Is tiny In a 
$80,000,000,000 defense budget. 

The aigna point to a long period of mobi* 
Uxing our strength. Oeneral Bradley and 
Oeneral msenhower have estimated this pe¬ 
riod at 10 to ao years. By starting the 
St. Lawrence project immediately It can be 
finished in 4 years and the strength of this 
hemisphere Immeasurably increased. 

My fellow oithsens, this Is a matter of the 
greatest urgency. This is not a matter of my 
personal opinion. It is the consensus of our 
responsible defense leaders. Would you take 
tbe word of General Marshall and of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on the need to build 
three new aircraft carriers or B-38 airplanes? 
Why not take the word of these same leaders 
on a project which would cost even leas than 
the aircraft carriers or B-38 planes, which 
would be self-Uquldatlng and which would 
result in great benefits for this country of 
ours, for which our children and otir grand¬ 
children will thank us? 

Indicate your support of this project to 
your Representatives and Senators in Con¬ 
gress. The time is now. We shall have a 
tragic account to settle with history if we 
delay this project any further. 


Ditmistdl of General MacArtlmr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LESUEC. ARENDS 

OF XLUMOIS 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, AvHl 13,1951 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, during 
all my service in Congress I have never 
seen such a spontaneous uprising on the 
part of the American people in indigna¬ 
tion over the firing of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur by President Truman. 

The people of my district are alarmed, 
disgusted, bitter, and angry. They have 
every reason to be. I have received 
many long-distance phone calls, and 
hundreds of letters and telegrams ex¬ 
pressing resentment of the President’s 
action. 

No words of mine can adequately con¬ 
vey Just how the people of my district feel 
about this, and I am accordingly insert¬ 
ing In the Record just a few samples of 
the telegrams I have received. In this 
way I shall be able to convey to the Con¬ 
gress and to the countiy what my people 
think about the firing of our countir’s 
great military leader who probably 
knows, more than any other man, the 
exact situation in the Far East. 

Here are some samples: 

Blooiuhotok, 111.— For heaven’s sake, 
Lu, what hae happened to this Government 
of the people, by the people, and for tha 
paople? Let’s forget about the Republieane 
and Democrats for a while and try to find 
enough real Americans down there to sal¬ 
vage something from this wreckage. 


Paxtom, III.—Time for Congress to change 
Commander in Chief, that Amarican affaln. 
both national and foreign, be conducted by 
Americans for Amerlcane. Time that we stop 


anmutog tbe enemies who are killing our 
In Korea. Tbna for Oongreas to work 
on the American pUa. Oo It now. 


Blookzwotow, III.—Firing MacArtbur Is 
Joe Stalin's greatMt achievement. Worst 
news since Pearl Harbor. Bverybodj* wants 
to know where do we go from here. 


Kunuam, lix.—Aa a good Damoorat, 1 ad¬ 
vocate the Impeachment of Prealdsnt Tru- 


BLOOKimroir, III.—If you can’t ouet Tru¬ 
man please klok out Marehall and Acbeson. 

Faxiow, III.—It's later than you think. 
At least liaoArthur had hU own foreign 
policy—more than we can say for our State 
Department. Let’s wake up, give ue some 
legislation to let us at least know why our 
boys art iMlng killed. We veterans of World 
War I and n think the whole mess stinks, 
espedsUy in Washington. 


Blooscxmotom, 111 .—Please use your In¬ 
fluence to have terrible wrong done Amer¬ 
ican peo^ and General MacArthur corrected 
by hMviag Acheeon fired and Oeneral Mac¬ 
Arthur appointed Secretary of State. 

Chxkoa, Ihu —^Thls community shocked by 
treatment of Oeneral MacArthur. This has 
brought about more comment and discus¬ 
sion In our grain office today than anything 
In history. We feel that the time has come 
for action to remedy this situation that 
brought this about. We hope action wUl be 
forthcoming by all Members of Congress. 

BLooMmoToir, III.—^Impeach the little 
ward politician stupidity frnn Bhnsas City. 
This Is another seU-out of our country to 
those dirty Britons who run the Par East 
while our sons give up their lives for British 
domination and dirty dollars. It’s Just more 
dirty polltlca. 

Roano::g, III.—Keep MacArthur and Im¬ 
peach ’Truman. 

Bloominoton, III.—Shocked with Irre¬ 
sponsible dismissal of MacArthur. Adminis¬ 
tration policy threatens our survival. Con¬ 
gress must reestablish its constitutional 
powers. Impeachment urged. 


We Matt Not Rutb Isto World War Ill 


EXTENSION OF REBIARKS 

HON. CUNTON P. ANDERSON 

or WBW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record a 
statement I have prepared on the sub¬ 
ject We Must Not Rush Into World War 

m. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

In the preaent turbulent daya when peo¬ 
ple are greatly upiet over world oondittona in 
general. It hae been difficult to explain wby 
General llanArttaur abould leave his post and 
be replaced at tbe Frealdent's cHrdsrs by hla 
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former subordinate. Poesibly General 1_ 

bower gave us a clue in hla address to Oon¬ 
greas on February l immediately after bis 
return from Europe. When be bad outlined 
the powers and reaourcea of tbe democraclea, 
he was asked why we should be frightened 
ct dictator nations if we had great qiumtltiea 
of oil and steel far superior to theirs. He 
replied, ”Only lor one reason—because they 
have unity of purpose.” Then he added; 
"What we have got to do is to meet that 
unity with a higher type, the unity of free 
men that will not be defeated.” 

It has been interesting to me that a group 
of edentisto working at the research labora¬ 
tory at Los Alamos. N. Mex.. which Is the 
principal center of study on all atomic ex¬ 
plosion activities in this country, have seen 
the issue more cles Ty than most people view 
It. They sensed that the demands of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur could bring on a third world 
war. It has been pointed out In the last few 
hours that MacArthur sought the right, not 
only to bomb Chinese bases in Manchuria, 
but also to bombard the China coast and 
that he would have liked to have the troops 
of Chlang Kai-shek armed by the United 
States and land on the Chinese ma.tnia n<j in 
a major invasion. That, of course, could on ly 
mean that everyone of Chlang’s troops would 
have to be accompanied by a half-doaen sol¬ 
diers from the United States. Since Russia 
has a nonaggression pact with China, that 
could only mean the beginning of world war 

These scientists at Los Alamos preferred 
to have a group in the United Nations di¬ 
rect the army In Korea. They know the 
power of the weapons which they are help¬ 
ing to create. They know how much the 
destructive force of an atomic explosion has 
been multiplied by recent eclentlflo devel¬ 
opments which they have largely directed. 
Therefore, it was of particular interest to 
me to read in the Albuquerque Journal of 
April 8 an Item pointing out how these 
men at Los Alamos tried to make their 
contribution toward keeping America out of 
a third world war. They wanted the re¬ 
search and study which they have been 
making of nuclear energy to be of benefit 
In lifting burdens off the backs of the peo¬ 
ples of the world and not used In a sudden 
attempt to see if explosion after explosion 
could rock our great cities, destroy our 
homes and slaughter people by the millions. 
Tbe article from the Albuquerque Journal 
Is as follows: 

“Some of tha leading scientists at Los 
Alamos, research center for hydrogen bomb 
work, are worried men these days. Work¬ 
ing with weapons of cataclysmic propartions 
naturally makes for sharp reflections on 
world eondltiozu. and the thought of many 
physicists, chemists and mathematicians Is 
that tbe conduct of the Korean war is bring¬ 
ing the world dangeroiuly near tbe Inferno 
of an atomic world war. 

“These men, many of them from ooimtrles 
all over the world, feel the Korean war 
should be conducted by the United Nations 
rather than by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The fear Is that MacArtbur may provoke 
the Chinese Communists into a large-scale 
move against the UN forces which would 
be certain, in their opinion, to precipitate 
a world-wide conflagration. 

“For the past few years, any worries or 
thoughts Los Alamos residents have had 
have been limited to private disousslona 
among friends. But 2 weeks ago, some sci¬ 
entists felt that continued silence was shirk¬ 
ing their duty and they met to draw up 
a proposal calling for creation of a group 
In the UN to direct the army In Korea. 

“The feeling was that a statement of this 
kind coming from Los Alamos might bs 
tsken more seriously than a similar action 
firom other cities.” 

In addition. I think it noteworthy that not 
all our military leaders were trigger-happy. 
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that nearly all of them were opposed to an 
Army clique overriding civilian government. 
It is of tremendous significance that every 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff favored 
the removal of General Mac Arthur. They 
recognized that it was his privilege to want 
to conduct a general war. but they could 
remember how wrong he had been in his 
Judgment that the Chinese Communists 
would not be brought into the Korean con¬ 
flict if he crossed the thirty-eighth parallel 
and shoved his armies close to the Man¬ 
churian border. 

Therefore, It Is possible that other military 
leaders might not have been Impressed by 
his feeling that if we bombed the mainland 
of China and placed our battleships off the 
Chinese coast and sprayed shells into their 
cities, the Chinese Communists would flee 
in fright and that Russia would not come 
to their assistance. There were those who 
believed that such an action by us could only 
be the beginning of a third world war. 

One of the most useful editorials that I 
have read was one which appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 12, entitled "The 
President Acts." It is quite obvious that 
the editors of the Washington Post regretted 
that the career of General MacArthur should 
end on such an unhappy note but they pro¬ 
ceeded to analyze the crisis which had devel¬ 
oped. It is that analysis which strikes me as 
helpful in trying to understand the reasons 
for the President's action. The editorial is 
as follows: 

"The PHEaxDENT Acts 

“The illustrious career of General Mac¬ 
Arthur came to an end upon an inglorious 
note which will be regretted by all America. 
But there was no help for It. There Is no 
room in our society lor indispensable men 
or lor ungovernable generals, no provision 
In our constitution lor the President to play 
second fiddle. Civil supremacy had to be 
reasserted, and it was wisest to reassert civil 
supremacy unmistakably. The German peril 
got its head and sustenance from the hos¬ 
pitality of the German people to a general 
staff that had become a law unto Itself. 
Japan was taken on the warpath by an 
army clique that overrode civilian govern¬ 
ment. These things must not happen here. 
We all have reason to be grateful that no 
segment of our society has been more criti¬ 
cal of the self-willed conduct of General 
MacArthur than the high officers of our 
armed services. MacArthur, we feel sure, had 
no military following outside the dazzled 
court with which he had surrounded himself 
in Tokyo. 

“The Bupercesslon of General MacArthur la 
the first sign In months of a firm hand at 
the helm of our affairs. Mr. Truman should 
never again relax his initiative. He is the 
Commander in Chief and the organ of our 
foreign affairs, yet he had seemed to be 
giving General MacArthur one opportunity 
after another to indulge his assumption of 
the highest authority. This he did, in par¬ 
ticular, when he declared time after time 
that decisions at the thirty-eighth parallel 
were properly those of the supreme com¬ 
mander. In so doing he seemed to be giving 
a free hand to a man he knew had no sym¬ 
pathy with the policy he was given to exe¬ 
cute. Our policy is to light a limited war in 
the Far East; MacArthur wanted to light 
a general and an all-out war. MacArthur 
Is a crusader who feels that, with or without 
allies, the United States must embark up a 
‘Jihad’ against communism in Asia—which 
means communism everywhere. This is an 
aim that has no settled lodgment in official 
Washington. 

“Our policy-makers, alas, have hitherto 
blown hot and cold about the nature of our 
adversary as well as about the problem of 
authority, it is time they developed a new 
clarity. To act upon the theory that our 
military enemy is communism is to con¬ 


demn this country to an endless military 
adventure that would dig its grave and the 
grave of Western civilization. The religious 
wars of the sixteenth century are the 
supreme lesson in history that an idea can¬ 
not be conquered militarily. On the con¬ 
trary, an Idea thrives on military operations 
against it, and It Is conceivable, perhaps 
sure, that communism would still be going 
stronger after all Russia had been laid In 
waste. The enemy against which the free 
world is arming is the gang who have cap¬ 
tured Russia. Any identification of the 
enemy along the Ideological lines of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's reasoning Is the way to 
play the game of Soviet Russia. ’So long 
as there are discontented groups within the 
Western nations,' says Herbert Butterfield In 
Christianity and History, ’the Soviet Union 
is perhaps clear-sighted In Its recognition 
of the interest it has in keeping diplomacy 
on an ideological basis.* 

“So the greatest urgency underlines the 
need to set our military sights straight in 
our two-headed struggle. This the Presi¬ 
dent can furnish by leadership. To be a 
leader In a democracy in a crisis is to be a 
prophet—an awakener, as Jacques Marl- 
tain calls it. Lack of such leadership will 
infallibly turn people to false prophets. And 
that Is not all. Popular recognition of lead¬ 
ership requires not only inspiration at the 
top but confidence In the men In positions 
of subordinate authority. Now that the 
President has shown who’s boss, he ought to 
seek the people's suffrage by revamping his 
official family. Certainly the crisis is not 
over as a result of his ouster of MacArthur. 
It may be only beginning, and the President 
should rise to his opportunity, not be con¬ 
tent to react to a breach of discipline. There 
Is a house to put in order in Washington as 
well as In Tokyo.” 

Finally. I have been greatly interested in 
the appraisals of coltimnlsts and commen¬ 
tators. From the column of Stewart Alsop 
in this morning’s Washington Post I pick 
out these words as Informative; "Either 
President Truman or General MacArthur 
had to be fired, and a general cannot fire his 
Commander in Chief. It is really as simple 
as that." 

Marquis Childs, under the heading, 
“Storm over MacArthur," had many Inter¬ 
esting things to say. Here are two or three 
paragraphs from that article: 

"Some who are so passionately for Mac¬ 
Arthur seem to be for him in the belief that 
if he were only given bis own way, he would 
find a magical means to end the war and 
bring peace to the Pacific. This does not, of 
course, conform to the facts. The MacAr¬ 
thur policy would certainly have expanded 
the Pacific war. 

“Behind MacArthur is the whole of the 
so-called China lobby. It has large re¬ 
sources of money, including the support of 
a half-dozen Chinese in this country, most 
of the members of the Soong family, who 
are reported to have sums in banks in Swit¬ 
zerland, the Argentine, Holland, and the 
United States. 

“This violent quarrel can mean a further 
paralysis of Government at a time when it 
is vital to rearm and, through rearming, to 
unify the coalition of western nations. If 
we can’t have our way in the Far East, the 
extremists may say, in effect, to the Presi¬ 
dent, “Then you will not get your way In 
Europe.” Obstructionism under our system 
of divided powers can do a lot when there 
is no really responsible control in Congress 
as between Republicans and Democrats. 

“Already the evidence of it has been ample 
in this Congress. If It now goes on to im¬ 
pede vital measures, we shall have paid a 
terrible price for our divisions." 

That is the note which needs to be re¬ 
membered. The actions of General MacAr¬ 
thur in proclaiming that Formosa is more 
important to the defense of the United 


States than France, his action in writing to 
the Republican leader of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Joe Maxtxn, in support of a 
policy completely contrary to the policy 
of his Commander In Chief could only 
mean a division, a disunity, and give a clue 
as to why his removal was imperative. Our 
country had to come to the principle which 
General Elsenhower had laid down. One 
thing was required and that was unity of 
purpose. If it has been impossible to 
achieve it In the Congress, it nevertheless 
had to be obtained in the Korean command. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

OF VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article on 
the St. Lawrence seaway, written by 
Clem Norton and published in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Telegram-News of April 8. 1951, 
Including certain corrections of typo¬ 
graphical errors. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

St. Lawrence 

Boston’s leaders are wrong in opposing the 
St. Lawrence waterway. It will help the 
port of Boston. Every President since Wil¬ 
son has recommended it. President Truman 
and Elsenhower claim that It's necessary for 
national security. Steel officials who once 
termed the Idea a "Socialist’s ditch" now 
approve, so as to bring ore by ship from the 
Quebec, Labrador area, because our Mesabl 
ore Is running out. Today, Quebec ore 
comes by ocean steamer to Montreal and Is 
then dumped Into boats small enough to 
navigate the 14-foot Canadian Canal which 
bypasses the International Rapids, but this 
method is too expensive. United States Steel 
has built a plant on the water near Phila¬ 
delphia so as to utilize ore from Venezuela. 
National Steel contemplates building mills 
in Connecticut. If Midwest steel is unable 
to obtain foreign ore by water, then It may 
mean that it will have to move east, and 
this would mean ghost cities and a tremen¬ 
dous economic upheaval. 

The St. Lawrence is the greatest unde¬ 
veloped hydroelectric river on the continent. 
It’s a Mediterranean Sea, stretching 2,200 
miles into the heart of the continent from 
the ocean to Duluth. It reaches right into 
the great Industrial and agricultural heart of 
the Midwest. The steady-flowing St. Law¬ 
rence, fed by the Great Lakes containing half 
the fresh water of the world will produce 
2,600,000 kilowatts of electricity annually, 
half to go to Canada, at about half the cost 
of steam-generated power. President Tru¬ 
man claims that we produced over 100,000 
planes during the war, a fantastic figure, 
only because of Tennessee and Columbia 
River hydroelectric power. New England a 
power-starved area, can use some of that 
cheap electricity. American homes have 
more than doubled their consumption of 
electricity in the past 10 years. 

WHO? 

Well, who is stopping this development? 
Who is strong enough to thwart our war 
chiefs Who claim that it's necessary for 
national security? A lobby made up of rep- 
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resentatives of utilities, chambers of com* 
merce, railroads, and ports on the eastern 
seaboards, plus banks and insurance com¬ 
panies who have investments in the said 
enterprises. And what's their argument? 
That they'll lose freight revenue. That the 
cocoa and coffee, say, that now comes by 
boat to an Atlantic port and is then shipped 
by rail to Detroit, will be taken by ship, 
right to Detroit if the St. Iiawrence is deep¬ 
ened. That autos that now come from 
Detroit to Boston by rail, will then come by 
ship, but why not if the freight rate is $20 
to $30 less an auto? 

The Boston Chamber once approved the 
idea when private capital was to do the Job. 
Ninety percent of the work has been com¬ 
pleted. Less than 126 miles of dredging re¬ 
mains to be done at the International Rapids 
between Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Cornwall, 
Ontario. 

Here are other arguments used against the 
Idea, but none seem valid. It will be frozen 
up, 6 months of the year. There is fog. A 
27-foot depth is not enough. The Federal 
Government will have to dredge out harbors 
at Chicago, Detroit, and so on. Answer: 
Montreal, frozen up 5 months a year, does 
more business than any port on the conti¬ 
nent with the exception of New York. Fog 
does not Interfere. The Soo Canal on the 
Great Lakes, frozen up 5 months a year, 
does a bigger business than the Panama and 
Suez Canals put together. General Marshall 
testiffed that most of the world’s ships could 
use the 27-foot depth, and facts support 
him, for the average ship is seldom loaded 
to the limit. And if a greater depth is nec- 
essai'y. that can come later. 

Opening up the St. Lawrence will bring up 
a Midwest market to. say, the baby-carriage 
manufacturer in Gardner, Mass. A thousand 
other Illustrations might be given. And 
Boston, being the largest near port to the 
St. Lawrence, should beneflv. as it benefited 
by the opening of the Panama Canal. But 
when Panama was suggested, certain Boston 
officials objected, as they object today to the 
St. Lawrence affair. 

How much longer will millions of our 
people in the Midwest allow themselves to 
continue to be locked up from access to the 
oceans of the world, when the project calls 
for an expenditure of less than $800,000,000 
and the dredging of less than 126 miles? 
The money will be paid back, because the 
idea is self-liquidating because of tolls. 

We think nothing of giving a needy nation 
$800,000,000 or more outright. The sum, as 
money goes today, is peanuts. 

With a third world war threatening, and 
millions of our boys offering their lives, and 
our national leaders demanding this Im¬ 
provement for national security purposes, 
how much longer can selfish Interests pre¬ 
vent progress? 

But the idea is so right, that it is coming, 
Just as sure as is tomorrow. 

If we only could get these basic facts to 
the people. 

Presentation of ECA Certificates of 
Cooperation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an address by Mr. 
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William C. Foster, Administrator of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
at the national presentation ceremony 
of ECA certificates of cooperation, held 
in Washington on April 3. 

Mr. Foster is one of our ablest and 
most distinguished administrators, with 
long experience, both in business and in 
Government. He came into Government 
with the admiration of the business com¬ 
munity through his outstanding work 
for the Committee for Economic Devel¬ 
opment and elsewhere. He has won the 
support of everyone with whom he has 
worked in Washington, and, although 
there are many executives who are more 
publicized. I doubt whether there is any 
in Washington today who is more popu¬ 
lar or respected. 

I call the particular attention of the 
Congress to his admonition that— 

If anirthlng approximating a $100,000,000,- 
000 Increase in European productivity is to 
be achieved, it must have the full support 
of European management and European 
labor—and to obtain that support, the ECA 
must undertake one of the greatest educa¬ 
tional Jobs in history—to teach new ideas, 
new techniques, to peoples whose economic 
tradition causes them to reject Innovation 
almost by reflex action. 

In these few phrases Mr. Foster out¬ 
lines the difficult road of the future on 
which we are now embarked. I know 
his many warm friends in the Congress, 
among whom 1 am proud to number my¬ 
self, all wish him well in his great and 
unprecedented task. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Address of William C. Foster, Adminis¬ 
trator, Economic Cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration 

My principal assignment today—certainly 
one of the most pleasant that I have ever 
had—is to express, on behalf of all of us in 
ECA, the profound appreciation we all feel 
for the constructive and intimate coopera¬ 
tion we have received from American man¬ 
agement and from American labor. 

I am especially pleased that our colleagues 
and partners in the European Recovery Pro¬ 
gram, as represented by the distinguished 
Ambassadors and Ministers of the Western 
European governments, have been able to 
Join us today. By their very presence, they 
testify to the appreciation felt by their own 
peoples for the contributions of American 
management and labor to the success of the 
Marshall plan. 

From the outset, the support of manage¬ 
ment and labor—both through their indi¬ 
vidual members and their associations and 
chambers and unions—^has helped to sustain 
the Marshall plan and to give it drive and 
direction. Such organizations as the NAM 
and the CIO, the United States chamber and 
the A. F. of L., the CED and the International 
Association of Machinists, the Foreign Trade 
Council and others have conducted their 
own careful and searching studies of the 
Marshall plan. Then they endorsed it, help¬ 
ing to sway public opinion in its favor. And 
every time the Marshall plan came up be¬ 
fore Congress for a review of things done, 
and a forecast of things still to be done, 
these groups of management and labor con¬ 
tinued their support—^not by means of any 
blanket approval but by means of construc¬ 
tive criticism, and suggestions for improve¬ 
ment. Equally Important, perhaps, has been 
the way in which these management and 
labor groups have helped us at ECA to re¬ 
cruit the kind of skilled executive and tech¬ 


nical and labor personnel to staff ECA here 
In Washington and overseas. 

In my opinion, however, the most valu¬ 
able contribution American management 
and American labor have made to the Mar¬ 
shall plan Is to be found In their whole¬ 
hearted cooperation In our technical assist¬ 
ance program. 

For I firmly believe that the future of 
western civilization In substantial measure 
depends upon the ability of management, 
labor and governments in Western Europe to 
grasp the principles of American productivity 
and put them Into practice. The essentials 
of American productivity are being demon¬ 
strated by our technical assistance program, 
and are being applied, at an ever-lucreaslng 
rate. But both demonstration and applica¬ 
tion need to be tremendously stepped up In 
speed, in size, and In scope. No need Is more 
urgent; no task demands more attention 
than to expand and to quicken our technical 
assistance program which must stand at the 
very core of our efforts to produce more In 
Western Europe—^to produce more so that 
everybody will have more. 

I should like to summarize—very briefly— 
a few of the accomplishments already 
chalked up to the credit of our ECA technical 
assistance program. 

During the past 2 years, ECA has brought 
to the United States more than 400 teams 
of technicians, managers, and workers from 
almost every sector of Western European 
industry. 

Thanks to the cooperation of our business 
and industrial associations, and particu¬ 
larly the Individual manufacturing firms, 
these teams were able to visit more than 
2,000 plants, to study our American methods 
in production and distribution. They have 
been able to discuss their observations with 
all ranks of American producers in the 
plants they visited. They talked to top exec¬ 
utives In the board room and to workers 
at punch presses and looms and lathes and 
along assembly lines. Thanks to the co¬ 
operation of the labor unions, these teams 
have been given the opportunity to discuss 
work conditions in United States industry 
with thousands of our own working men and 
women. They have heard from them what 
American productivity means to them and 
their families. 

It is still too early to fully assess the 
results of this program. But we do know 
it is yielding encouraging results. This Is 
reflected by the fact that Industrial pro¬ 
duction In Western Europe had In 1960 
reached a level of 27 percent ataoi » 1938; 
agricultural production 9 percent above; 
intra-European trade 26 percent, and Eu¬ 
ropean exports to the rest of the world 30 
percent above prewar. 

But quite as significant as these physical 
results is the fact that Western Europe Is 
rapidly becoming "productivity conscious." 
This Is particularly true among younger ex¬ 
ecutives and labor leaders. In many plants, 
in many Industries, they are building up 
pressures to break down the obsolescent, 
wasteful methods that have become so 
firmly entrenched In the European industrial 
tradition. They are replacing outworn 
methods with modern methods. And In 
hundreds of Western European factories, 
they are succeeding with astonishing re¬ 
sults. To illustrate this trend, let me read 
Just a single paragraph from the report of 
one of our ECA representatives abroad, writ¬ 
ten after a visit to a French foundry: 

"Upon his return from a technical as¬ 
sistance mission to the United States, the 
head of the foundry division at EstabHsse- 
ment Japhy Freres decided to overhaul op¬ 
erations. He cut out the making of certain 
castings, rearranged his equipment, and re¬ 
trained his workers. In 1 year he reduced 
man-hours per ton from 222 to 83, cut his 
prices 26 to 30 percent, and raised wages 20 
to 26 percent. A year ago this foundry was 
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losing 2^,000 tranoi » montb; today It 
Is in ths black." 

TVsday, on tbs third annlvwsary ot tbn 
plan, all of us In this room can 
leal a deep sense at gratification at the goals 
that have been gained. In moot at Western 
Europe the Job of rehabilitation has been 
largely completed. If we lived in a peaceful 
world, today, I think we might well be able 
to say that the Job of European recovery 
has been virtuaUy aocon^liahed. and that 
MarwHali plan outlays could be reduced to a 
small volume of "wind-up" aid to a lew 
countries. 

But I am compelled by the circumstances 
we all face to tell you very blunay. there is 
more to do. For tiae brutal fact is that we 
do not live in a peaceful world today, nor In 
anything approaching it. 

We live in a world that may be plunged 
into total, atomic war, by one of the most 
ruthless, imperialistio powers in history—a 
power that has already demonstrated 
through its satellites and puppets, its will¬ 
ingness to resort to naked aggression. 

Remarkable progress—as General liar- 
shall says "near miraculous" progress has 
been made by Western Europe under the 
Marshall plan. Nevertheieas, the ERP 
countries are still not strong enough to 
sustain—by thonselves alone—the kind of 
defense program that the aoviet menace 
requires—without seriously impairing the 
living standard they have recently restored. 
To reduce those living standards now, to any 
appreciable extent, would be to Jeopardlae 
the gaine we have scored during the first 3 
years of the liarshall plan. People who have 
Just emerged from the quagmire of poverty 
and deprivation will not welcome the proa- 
pect of being bogged down again. Any se¬ 
rious impairment of living atandarde in Wes¬ 
tern Europe today would change the peycho- 
logioal climate from hopefulneee and con¬ 
fidence and the will to resist Soviet threats 
into pessimism, doubt and "neutralism." It 
would certainly generate the kind of social 
and political unrest which might very pos¬ 
sibly leave Western Europe even more vul¬ 
nerable to aggression from within than she 
is to aggression from without. 

I have already mentioned that the indus¬ 
trial and agricultiural production of the EBP 
countries ie well above prewar. Against 
this, however, must be weighed a 10 percent 
Increase in population and the crucial fact 
that prewar standarde of living in most Eu¬ 
ropean countries were so low that they 
gave rise to nasism and fasclem, and 
plunged us all Into World War II. 

To many Europeans the defense program 
which we are urging upon them, looks, not 
like a choice between guns and butter but 
like a choice between guns and bread. The 
limiting factor of preparedness efforts in 
Western Europe is not the voiwUllngnees of 
the governments or the peoples to defend 
tbemeelves; it Is simply their economic In- 
ahillty to carry an adeqtutte defense program, 
raperlmpoaad upon the civilian economies. 

The United States is now compelled, in 
Its own sslf-lnterest to help Western Europe 
rearm. 

However, we In EGA believe that the west¬ 
ern European countries, within a few years, 
cannot only assiuae the full burden at a 
defense program, but also can raise the living 
standards of their people—at the same time. 

, We do not believe that the choice for West¬ 
ern Europe is between guns or bread. We ore 
convinced that Western Europe can—if its 
people will make the necessary effort and 
take the necessary risks—have both guns 
a d bread, and a little butter too. We are 
convinced that the JBOB countries can, 
within a reasonahla number of years, in¬ 
crease their total output of goods and serv¬ 
ices by an additional $1004)00.000.000 worth 
annually. That should he their g^ 
f Obviously, if anything approaching a 
$100,000,000,000 Increase in annual output 
,can he achieved by Western Europe, its coun-. 


tries can undertake a defenae program many 
times the slae ot the llUitary BitabUshment 
now propoeed. They could carry a defense 
program of $40,000,000,000 to $50,000,000,000 
annually. If necessary, and at the same time 
raise their living standarde by 00 pereent. 
And what is most Important both to Ameri¬ 
can taxpayne and to the western Europeans 
themselves, today's EBP eountrtea could 
soon become oom^etely independent of out¬ 
side economic assistance. 

Many of us in ECA think that one answer 
to Western Europe's defense problems, her 
economic problems, her social and political 
problems, can be summed up in one single 
word—productivity. And when I say pro¬ 
ductivity. I Include all of the elements—^hu¬ 
man and material—that make productivity 
possible and effective. 

I am sure that many of our friends in 
Western Europe share with us the conviction 
that the very existence of their oivillaatlon, 
that the success of the Western World's 
effort to meet the menace of oommunlam 
depends upon a creative and operative and 
very spedflc and realistic program to raise 
their productivity. Our particular part of 
the Job Is to show them that the goal of 
raising that productivity by even such a high 
amount as $100,000,000,000 Is something that 
can be—and, Indeed, must be—achieved. It 
is our part ^ the Job to help them realize 
more clearly and perhaps more understand- 
ingly the inescapable necessity of doing all 
th‘ difficult and even painful things that 
are port and parcel of a sueoessful produc¬ 
tivity program. 

Let me list what we in BOA consider to 
be the indispensable ingredients in any such 
undertaking: 

First of all. there must be an expanded 
technical assistance program. Under our 
present TA arrangements, we have been able 
to convey the lessons of American produc¬ 
tivity to a few thousands of western Euro¬ 
pean managers, technicians, and workers. 
Now, we must develop techniques to drive 
these lessons home to all European manage¬ 
ment, to all European technicians, to all 
European labor, and to their governments. 

Second, a mass market must be created 
to enable western European producers to 
sell their wares at a price at a profit that 
will Jiudif y their adoption of maw production 
and distribution methods. By this I mean 
th. t the EBP countries must take swift and 
positive action to bring into being now a 
mass European market. 

Third, the savings which result from im¬ 
proved production and distribution metboda 
must be passed on to the consumers in the 
form at lower prices and to the worker in 
the form of higher wages. Otherwise, it will 
be impossible to release the purchsslng power 
required to create that mass market and to 
keep it going. To say all this in another 
way, what I mean is more goods, such as 
bread, and shoes, few the people and more 
services, such as electric light and medical 
ca;e for the people and more guns and more 
tanks and more planes for their defense. 

Fourth, the self-strangulating practices of 
so many European industries in restricting 
output. In limiting markets, in pegging high 
prices must l»e abolished. In their place 
- must come both the psyehologteal and prac¬ 
tical acceptance of hlgh-volume production, 
high wages, high profits, all based upon an 
sver-lowev'unlt cost. 

Fifth, sound fiscal and financial polleias 
must be vigorously appUsd both by European 
governments and by the European buslnsas 
community. Without drastic fiscal reforms, 
without new attitudes toward the role of the 
budget and the fiscal machinery, it will be 
impossible to develop mass marlmts in West¬ 
ern Europe. 

fttzth, our friends In Western Europe are 
recognttstug nicra and mors that American 
productlvl^ does not derive only from In-. 
stalling axpsnsivs aquipmant In a factory- 
even though that equipment may be impor¬ 


tant to that factory's record of production. 
They ere recognising that even more impor¬ 
tant la the ability—the know-how—of mak¬ 
ing the best poimble use of all the equip¬ 
ment. of aU the tools, of all the material 
on hand. Considsr, for example, the ex|»eri- 
ence of a French ahoe manufacturer who 
visited the United Stotes with a technical 
mission last spring. His name is Maurics 
Doubsret. He is the manager-owner of 
Etabllssements BOO, and he has been able 
to increase his output from 400 to 600 pairs 
of dboss per day. simply by rejigging his 
machines and standardizing hla output. His 
only capital expenditure was a modest sum 
to install automatic regulators, and improve 
his lighting and ventilating systems. As a 
result at this productivity increase. Mr. 
Doubsret reports that he has raised the wages 
of his workers 20 percent and abeorbed a 
20-percent advance in raw-material costs, 
without raising his prices. 

The ECA therefore believes that Western 
European industry could quickly achieve a 
Bubstontlal increase in its ability to produce 
with a cmnparatlvsly small outlay of new 
capital, simply by uring mors efficiently Its 
human and material resources Inside the 
plant and by completely revamping its mer¬ 
chandising methods. These, of eomrae, are 
problems of education. Th^ are problems 
of teaching: they are problems of Imparting 
the lore and learning of American manage¬ 
ment and technicians and labor to their op¬ 
posite niimbers in Western Europe. 

In view of this need to educate, I think 
that the EGA has got to find a way to bring 
management and labor even more closely into 
our program than ever before. I am sure 
that you. representatives of the great busi¬ 
ness and union organizations appreciate 
quite as much as I do that the venture I 
have Just outlined cannot fulfill its alms 
through the efforts of governments alone. If 
anything approximating a $100,000,000,000 
increase in European productivity is to be 
achieved, it must have the full support of 
European management and European labor. 
To obtain that support, the EGA in concert 
with the governments of Western Europe 
must undertake one of the greatest educa¬ 
tional Jobs in history. It is the Job of teach¬ 
ing new ideas, and new techniques, to peoples 
whose economic tradition causes them to re¬ 
ject Innovation almost by reflex action. 

I am only revealing the obvious when I say 
that you representatives of American man¬ 
agement and American labor can certainly 
command a more sympathetic audience from 
your opposite numbers in Western Europe 
than can ECA officials. We are, after all, 
the officials of a foreign government. But 
you can discuss new methods and new ideas 
from a common approach, a common con¬ 
cern. a common preoccupation, and a com¬ 
mon store of experience. Tour opposite 
numbers abroad will therefore heed you more 
attentively than they woidd heed even the 
officials of their own government agencies. 

In the very near future, my associates and 
I expect to call upon you gentlemen and youz 
colleagues in industrial and labor groups, to 
seek your advice and recommendations. We 
are going to ask you to Join us in this educa¬ 
tional Job. along every step of the way. 

I have said that a prodigious increase in 
productivity for Western Europe can build 
the strength to fqrefend both Internal and 
external aggression. Hence productivity has 
to be regarded, not in«rely as a means to 
heighten physical resources but also as a 
means to heighten spiritual resources. When 
the chips are down men will defend only 
those values in which they believe, only those 
institutions in which they participate. Seen 
in this light, productivity Is ah instrument 
of peace—that peace which can be besed only 
upon "Btorength for the free world." Strangth 
for the free world is more than a slogan. Xt 
is the llfeUne of freedom in our day. 
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Proposed Amtlgamation of Dixie Demo* 
crate and Yank Repnblicane 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

OF MlSSISSXm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
Monday last, April 9, the senior Sena¬ 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Mundt] 
delivered an interesting and informative 
speech to the Exchange Club in Jackson, 
Miss. 

An editorial written by Mr. Fred Sul- 
lens, distinguished and able editor of 
the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News, and a 
report of the speech of the Senator from 
South Dakota, appeared in the April 
9 issue of this newspaper. 

On behalf of the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastlandI and myself. 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial and the news report of the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the news report of the address were 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
April 10, 1951] 

Senator Mondt’s Great Speech 

Senator Kari. Mundt, South Dakota Re¬ 
publican, has the answer, and it is a very 
definite answer. 

Only through a coalition of conservative 
Republicans and States’ rights Democrats 
can the Nation’s drift toward a welfare state 
be checked. 

A welfare state, be It understood. Is com¬ 
munism in the making. 

When the South Dakota Senator, address- 
htg the Exchange Club of Jackson Monday 
afternoon, proposed a coalition of this char¬ 
acter in the presidential campaign next year 
to oppo.se the welfare-state Democrats he was 
cheered to the echo. Not mere polite ap¬ 
plause. mind you. but ear-splitting rebel 
yelLs of the kind hoard at political gatherings 
in this State threescore years ago. Members 
of the Exchange Club and their guests almost 
lifted the roof from the Hotel Edwards ball¬ 
room. It was a complete refutation of the 
belief that citizens of Jackson had long since 
forgotten how to cheer; that they manifest 
applause only by polite handclapping. This 
time they surely had their hearts In It. 

The Exchange Club is not a political organ¬ 
ization—Just another of those rather numer¬ 
ous luncheon clubs—^but it has within Its 
membership many of the leading business 
and professional men of Jackson, mostly of 
the younger generation, men who keep 
abreast of the times, who are familiar with 
current trends, and of whom It can be fairly 
said that they represent a first-class cross- 
section of public sentiment in this com¬ 
munity. 

That such a body of men would not only 
respectfully listen to a proposal from a Re¬ 
publican political leader, but receive his pro¬ 
posal with the wildest enthusiasm, would 
have astonished President Truman and his 
welfare-state leaders If they had been privi¬ 
leged to hear It. 

The Important truth Is that political his¬ 
tory was written at that Exchange Club meet¬ 
ing in Jackson Monday afternoon—history 


from which this Nation Is going to hear some 
distinct repercussions in the near future. 

In truth and in fact, it was the beginning 
of a movement to launch a new national po¬ 
litical movement or organization that will 
have to be reckoned with in the presidential 
campaign next year. 

It may be known as the Democratic-Re¬ 
publican alliance, the Liberty Party, the 
Human Rights Party, or some other name 
that will adequately describe Its purpose, and 
that purpose will be to get rid of the Govern¬ 
ment now in power in Washington. 

Senator Mundt was coldly logical In his 
proposal. Affirming his faith In the doctrine 
of States' rights as It has been so earnestly 
preached by southern Democrats, he de¬ 
clared that this doctrine is equally Impor¬ 
tant in all other States of the Union. It is 
a doctrine now denied in platforms of both 
the Republican and Democratic Parties. In 
fact, the platforms of the two parties are so 
much alike that one might well say to each, 
“A plague on both your houses." 

With cogent reasoning and splendid elo¬ 
quence Senator Mundt drew a picture of the 
dangers Into which this Nation is drifting. 
The rights and functions of free men are 
dwindling, free enterprise and Individual 
Initiative are being thwarted, and if the free¬ 
dom for which our forefathers fought is to 
be restored in these United States we must 
have a political upheaval that will sweep 
out of office all who favor a welfare state, 
White House dictatorship, and the deadly 
encroachments of bureaucracy. Our citizens 
have Inalienable rights in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and the States that must not be 
surrendered or modified. It Is the curse of 
communism slowly eating at the vitals of 
our Nation, just as It is doing In other parts 
of the world where more than one-half of 
all people now living are dominated by com¬ 
munism and will eventually be reduced to an 
economic state nothing short of slavery. 

Communism Is a lie on its face, said Sena¬ 
tor Mundt. It is not a sharing and .sharing 
alike of worldly goods. It is not even a shar¬ 
ing according to need as preached by Marx, 
Lenin, and Stalin. Communism Is a God¬ 
less way of life. It is financial control by a 
greedy and remorseless few of the entire so¬ 
cial and economic fabric of the Nation. 
Communism is n remorseles.s dictatorship 
that not only denies God but likewise the 
rights of free men and women. 

It is to battle with a deadly menace such 
as this that Senator Mundt urged southern 
Democrats and conservative Republicans to 
Join forces next year and put forth a candi¬ 
date for President who will recognize the 
rights of States, the time-honored traditions 
of the South, and offer to the Nation a plat¬ 
form of which all citizens who love freedom 
can stand. 

It will be useless, said the speaker, for the 
South to hope to win its fight within the 
Democratic Party. The melancholy truth is 
that, the South lost control of the Democratic 
Party at the party national convention in 
Chicago in 1936 when it agreed to repeal of 
the two-thirds rule, and that power will 
never be restored to the South by Northern, 
Eastern, and Western States. 

Throughout his address, covering more 
than an hour. Senator Mundt was earnest, 
forceful, and plausible. Not once did he 
descend to demagogy or sprinkle his speech 
with specious reasoning. 

And he did bring down the house—some¬ 
thing no other Republican ever succeeded in 
doing In this general latitude and longitude. 
That In Itself was an astonishing achieve¬ 
ment. 

Just about this time next year—maybe 
sooner—you are going to be hearing some 
lively echoes of a political speech delivered 
in Jackson on Monday afternoon, April 9, 
by Senator Karl Mundt, Republican, of 
South Dakota. 
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[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
April 9, 19611 

Mundt Tells Jackson Cmc Leaders Dixie 

Democrats Can Join Yank Republicans 

"It is entirely within the realm of political 
possibility that northern Republicans and 
southern Democrats may form an alliance by 
the next presidential election." Senator Karl 
Mundt (Republican, South Dakota) told the 
Jackson Exchange Club Monday at noon. 

About 300 Jackson and Mississippi leaders 
heard the Republican Senator make this his¬ 
tory-making statement. 

Senator Munot is one of three Members of 
the United States Senate investigating com¬ 
mittee who Monday morning opened hear¬ 
ings on charges of Federal Job sales in Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

"All over America, In every State, there has 
never before been so much Interest In the 
alliance between southern Democrats and 
northern Republicans of like mind, so that 
they can vote for the same candidate for 
President and elect an administration dedi¬ 
cated to the preservation of States’ rights, 
the protection of the individual freedoms of 
our citizens, and our private enterprise econ¬ 
omy," Mundt declared. 

He declined to predict who might be fa¬ 
vored as a Presidential candidate in the 
event the two groups formed an alliance by 
the next election. 

He said, however, that perhaps the slate 
would be a combination of northern Repub¬ 
licans and southern Democrats. 

"As in any alliance, each group has to come 
halfway across the street." he continued. 

"By bringing together two groups that have 
the same basic political and economic inter¬ 
ests the hurdle of party labels can be elimi¬ 
nated in the interests of basic American 
principals," said Mundt. 

Today, said Mundt, America is reaping the 
sorry dlvldence of a multiparty system. He 
warned that splinter parties were becoming 
so numerous that they were weakening the 
Nation. 

The Republican Senator, Introduced by 
Senator John Stennis, paid tribute to Gov. 
Fielding Wright for the courage to stand up 
against the Truman Democrats and their 
platform of socialism. 

Senator Mundt said for the 16 years he has 
been in Congresc, "I have voted with the 
conBervative Senators from the South against 
legislation with socialistic trends." 

He said he would like to see the Democrats 
of the South walk out again if their party at 
the 1952 convention nominates Truman or 
any other of his kind with leftist leanings. 

Then, he added, these Southern conserva¬ 
tive leaders could instead of trying to form 
a third party, come to the Republican con¬ 
vention and tell us Republicans to nomi¬ 
nate a conservative Democrat for the Vice 
Presidency on a Republican ticket • • • 

and also advise us about what planks in our 
platform are repugnant to the South. 

Since the socialist trend began in 1936, 
Mundt emphasized, both major parties have 
been appealing in their platforms for the 
big city socialistic blocs. 

"What we have today," he declared, ac¬ 
tually is four splinter parties • * • the 

conservative and so-called liberal elements 
of Republicans and Democrats.” 

Predicting that with ingenuity and proper 
engineering the conservative elements of 
the North and South can form an alliance 
to Insure proper leadership. Mundt sug¬ 
gested: 

"Let’s abandon the elephant and the 
Jackass of the two major parties by forming 
this alliance and use maybe the eagle as 
an emblem of a party. Surely, we would 
then have a genuine two-party system in 
which there would be no mistake or misun¬ 
derstanding on principles.’' 
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“Ooly Dixie can save the Nation, and mv« 
Ing the Nation meana saving the world,** 
declared Senator Kasi, Mundt In a mind- 
gripping speech that held tuo closest atten¬ 
tion of Its hearers. 

Senator Mxtkdt is the open champion and 
staunch advocate of a coalition between con¬ 
servative Republicans and Southern Demo¬ 
crats for the purpose of restoring State 
rights as a fundamental principle of our 
Government. 

**We are today In the midst of that age¬ 
less contest between man and State to de¬ 
termine which shall be the master.’* said 
Senator Idcnm. **Toda 7 we see our Govern¬ 
ment ateadily encroaching on the rights as 
well as the plain duties o* our people* 
through a vicious policy of asking them to 
look to Washington for everything. 

*Ter8onally. I am a liberal in the concept 
of ’Thomas Jefferson. I am a firm believer 
in State rights hut I also believe In the 
people assuming their full responsibility and 
not looking to the Government to provide 
them with easy living. When all these new 
propoealB are being made to us by those who 
champion the welfare State we should stop 
and ask otirselves are such things necessary, 
are such things practical, and can we afford 
the expense Involved. If we continue in our 
present path the end Is bankruptcy. We 
must not permit the Government to become 
masters of the people. Too many men are 
exeretslng too much authority over too many 
people for too long a time. They must be 
forced to remember that they are servants, 
not masters.” 

Senator MTmoT*s statements on States 
rights and private-enterprise principles were 
interrupted by generous applause of Ex¬ 
change Club members and about 200 guests 
of outstanding HlsslBslppl political leaders 
and businessmen. He spoke 80 mlnirtes past 
the dvlc club dead line. 


St Lawraace Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE 0. AIKEN 

or VSEMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April IS (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Rsoord an editorial 
entitled **The Seaway Arguments." pub¬ 
lished in the Omaha World-Herald of 
March 23, 1051. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Reoobo, 
as follows: 

TKX Sbawat AeoTTmim 

When the St. Lawrence seaway project was 
proposed to Oongrese this year, the battle 
lines formed almost immediately. 

New England, the Atlantic ports and the 
Eastern railroads were against It. Most of 
the Great Lakes ports, except Chicago, were 
for it. Chicago, as always, seemed to be suf¬ 
fering from a bad case of schlxophrenla. It 
was both for the seaway and against It. 

New York’s Mayor Impellltteri sounded off 
about this madcap scheme and Detroit and 
MUwaukee Intereets implied that grass will 
grow in their streete unless the seaway Is 
completed. Such extravagant claims are no 
longer news. 

The seaway la not a madcap scheme, nor 
Is the commercial future of a few lake cities 
a matter of compelling national Importance. 


Tlia only poaalble justlfleatlon for tha 
projeot in thaae huge-spendlng tlinaa la tta 
Importaaoe to natUmal defenae. 

The Oapartment of Dafaoaa and DManae 
MobtHaer Charles ML Wilson say it Is urgently 
needed. They say the channeling at the St. 
Lawrence will permit Labrador iron ore to 
reach Plttaburgb and Gary, thua aaslng the 
American shortage of high-grade ore. 

If the aeaway can he sold to tha country 
on this basis, well and good. But thera 
should ha no mora the regional sparring 
by the what’s-ln-tt-for-me boys. Li^ ago 
they prejudiced many people againat the St. 
Lawrence seaway projMt and they could ba 
tbe means of ktlitng it now. 


MgcArdiar*t Difaksgl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. USTER HILL 

or AieBSMA 

IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 
ikr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rscord an editorial en¬ 
titled *’MacArthur*8 Dismissal," pub¬ 
lished in the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
of April 11,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoao* 
as follows: 

MACABTHXnt'B OXSKnBAl. 

Pronounced differences of view between 
General MacAxthur and those to Whom he 
was reqioxiBlble produced a situation that 
could not be permitted to continue Indefi¬ 
nitely. 

To have Ignored mat sharp conflict over 
policy In tbe conduct of the Korean conflict 
would probably have had progressively seri¬ 
ous effects. 

Surely tha reaction among United States 
and United Nations troops to such a contin¬ 
uing situation would have been bad. 0\ir 
relations with our alUee would likely have 
been worsened. The Commiuilsts doubtless 
woidd have exploited these differences to the 
utmost. Something had to be done. 

This paper believes the great majority of 
the Am<rt«A» people wtU reccgnlae that mili¬ 
tary commanders should be subject to their 
superiors In the making of general policy. 
MacArtbur has indicated quite clearly that 
he intended to make certain of hie own 
views known, notably In hie recent letter 
to Bepreeentative Job MAxnM, Maaaachusetts 
Republican. The general plainly desired to 
extend the oonflict. Be endorsed Msetxn'b 
I dea of using Chlnaee NationaUst troops to 
open another front. Be expreseed the view 
that Asia rather than Europe 1b the major 
theater of oonflict now with oommunlam. 

These Ideas go directly against tbe policy 
of the United States Oovemment and of tbe 
United Matlona to Ihnlt the Korean conflict 
as much as is feasible. 

me .dlvergenoee produced great uncer¬ 
tainties as to the conduct of tbe war—un¬ 
certainties among our oUies, unoertalntiee 
among the Oommunlsts. 

President Truman could have rebuked 
General MacArtbur. But tbe commander 
already had had repeated plain Indications 
that his comments expressing oonfllcting 
views on broad policy were not In order. 
Tbe President evidently felt that the results 
of a reprimand would not be satisfactory. 
And while such a drastic step as removal of 
a great military leader produces deep r^ets 
In this country In one respect. It is not diffi¬ 


cult to unxtantand how Mr. Truman reached 
the concluelon that such a step was now 
called for. 

It should be borne clearly in mind that the 
differences in this sltnatlon did not involve 
only the President and MacArthw. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Is largely responsible 
for Amerloan military pcfll^. It has op¬ 
posed extending tbe war. 

What General MacArtbur thought would 
he the oouree of such an extension is far from 
clear. Of course he has not eet forth his 
Ideas In that oonneotlon. Could be have 
thought a decisive victory could have been 
won over the Oommunlsts in a gsneral war 
In China? Does he believe the Ruaslana 
would remain out of suoh a eonlUct? Where 
would it lead? 

MacArtbur, as Mr. Truman emphnsiaei, 
has performed tremendous services to the 
country. Be has been responsible for some 
great military achievsBnents. He has the 
gratitude and admtratton of the Nation for 
these aervleee. 

It is fortunate that so aUs a commander 
as General Bldgway Is availabls to take over 
the far-reaching rasponsibUittse of com¬ 
mand in the Far Bast. 


VAhie of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY CDWORSHAK 

or IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF TOE UN IT E D STA’TES 

Friday, April IS (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President. X 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress entitled "Dollars and Sense," de¬ 
livered by Frank Lilly, of Spokane. 
Wash., before the Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) 
Chamber of Commerce on April 6.1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

DOLtABS AND SXNSX 
(By Frank LUly) 

If. back In IMO, your doctor told you after 
a physical ehsok-up that you ware sound ss a 
dollar, and if, thereafter, it developed that 
you actually had various weaicneaaes which 
have resulted in the loss of sight of one eye, 
the lose of hesrlng in one ear, the use of an 
arm and a leg, and in addition, you now have 
both asthma and stomach ulcers, yotir doc¬ 
tor was absolutely right: you were as aotmd 
as the 1940 dollar which haa had a bad case 
of dropsy, dropping down to a present value 
of less than 50 cents on the average and as 
low as 27 cents for such items as bread, but¬ 
ter, coffee, sugar, com, cotton, beef, lard, 
eoppw, lead, aino, tin, among ntuneroua 
examples that could be given. 

Thus, even If you now have more than 
twice as much in tbe bank, twice as much 
savings, life Insurance, bonds, real estate, 
and other aseeta as you had In IMO. you are 
not quite so well off as you were at that time, 
and 11 yeare of your life are gone. Believe 
it or not. you are not so well off as you were 
In 1983 unless you now hsvs assets mors 
than two and ona-half times larger than in 
that dspreasion year If measured In terms of 
the oonatant dollar used In a recent report 
of the United States Department of Oom- 
mMos. 

The practioal sflaot at this ds ers ase in the 
value of the dollar Is the saass as if the Gov¬ 
ernment had made a capital levy of over 50 
percent, leaving you the short end of your 
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savings, life Insuranoe, and any pensions you 
may have earned In the service of an emu> 
ployer of your Government. 

It Is true that a part of the dollar’s de¬ 
preciation was due to the war. and few of 
us object to the loss sustained In the pur¬ 
chase of the so-called savings bonds, but the 
fact Is that the depreciation started before 
the war and that the largest part of the loss 
of value has occurred In the last 6 years. 

It Is Important to bear in mind that the 
dollar has no meaning except In terms of 
what it will buy. Confusion In this connec¬ 
tion Is responsible for much of the muddled 
thinking and the hue and cry over inflation, 
as If it were some new and strange animal 
that ate dollars. Actually Inflation is the 
corollary of the depreciation, or deflation, of 
the dollar. 

The stage for inflation was set back in 1933 
when we went off gold and adopted irre¬ 
deemable printing press paper currency. 
Like the sawdust that Mortimer Bnerd sub¬ 
stituted for the wheat bran he fed his 
chickens, it seemed to work; but it was in¬ 
evitable that sooner or later we would find 
ourselves getting woodpeckers instead of 
little chlclu out of the settings of wooden 
eggs. 

This is the way the paper currency sys¬ 
tem works: Federal Reserve notes (lOU’s) 
are Issued against public and private debt, 
and because such so-called money Is easily 
created It is in turn easily spent. Sooner 
or later, usually sooner, these debt-based 
dollars become so numerous that they lose 
a part of their buying power. In other 
words, prices rise and you have Inflation 
through deflation of the dollar. 

At this Junctiu'e. 1 suggest that you take 
a good look at one of your $10 bills. You 
will find that it Is a Federal Reserve note 
which is redeemable in lawful money at the 
United States Treasury. If you are curious 
to see what "lawful money" looks like and 
send your bill to the Treasury, you will re¬ 
ceive two $6 United States notes which are 
redeemable in lawful money—and that is as 
far as you go. 

You may say. as some people have said to 
me: I don’t care what it Is, money, currency, 
or what not. Just so long as I can get enough 
of it to buy what 1 want with it. And, be¬ 
cause more currency Is needed to buy what 
people want to buy, wages are Increased to 
meet higher prices and more and more debts 
are created as a base for more and more 
paper currency. This puts prices and wages 
up again and so on and on. 

Eventually efforts are made to stop the 
paper-money racket responsible for the in¬ 
flation. Price and wage controls are tried 
with resultant black markets and strikes. 
Bankers are required to tighten up on loans 
which, for the most part, are required only 
by small business since big business usually 
has ample funds, or can get them through 
Government loans by hiring the right attor¬ 
ney or with the gift of a pink mink fur coat. 

In some quarters, it has been suggested 
that higher taxes will halt inflation. Maybe 
so, but an increase of 1,117 percent since 
1940 In the Federal tax-take from yotir In¬ 
come and profits has not stopped Inflation. 
Under the present monetary set-up, any in¬ 
crease in the tax-take will, in all probability, 
be offset by more printing-press debt-based 
currency. 

The plain, unadulterated, and simple truth 
of the matter Is that we must restore to this 
country the sound money of the Constitu¬ 
tion. after which all other reforms can be 
accomplished. Managed currency requires a 
management to control prices and manage¬ 
ment of personal affairs, and these in tiurn 
lead to socialism ahd/or communism. 

If and when an American citizen can re¬ 
deem his currency in hard money, his bonde 
will have a sound and relatively constant 
value. Why doesn’t our Government give 


us honest, gold-backed money so that we 
can know that the bonds we buy will be 
good down through the years? Provide such 
a bond and it wUl not be necessary to put 
on expensive campaigns and pressures to buy 
and hold them, or to pay more than a mini¬ 
mum Interest on them if the interest is made 
payable in gold. 

The United States should set an example 
for the world by providing its citizens with 
the best money in the world. As matters 
now stand, our paper currency is not as good 
as some other currencies, and no one wants 
our paper dollars except to buy goods from 
us or exchange them for gold which we sell 
abroad at a lower price than any other coun¬ 
try will sell, while, at the same time, denying 
the right to own gold to our own citizens. 

To put back into the dollar the cents It 
has lost we must put some sense into our 
monetary system and discard the practices 
foisted upon us by textbook economists and 
Marxists. No nation can be truly free with 
a paper currency that is not redeemable in 
something which has a storage of value. 

Gold and silver are simple and definite 
forms of wealth, understood by men through¬ 
out the civilized world. They are not tainted 
with debt or deceit: they cannot be created 
at will and can be produced only by honest 
sweat and toll. They cannot be Inflated, de¬ 
flated, or debauched. Why don’t we make 
full use of them, instead of kidding ourselves 
that a debt-based printing-press paper cur¬ 
rency can be as good as gold? 

It is your inalienable right as a citizen to 
own gold, which is the one best and safest 
form of wealth in this world. You owe it 
to yourself and to your loved ones to insist 
that this right be speedily restored by pro¬ 
viding our country with a sound, honest con¬ 
stitutional hard money system. 

In conclusion, I quote from Money Makes 
the Mare Go, by John McBride: 

"An unsound monetary system is more 
fruitful of human misery than war, pesti¬ 
lence. and famine, and has brought more in¬ 
justice than all the bad laws ever written. 
Until a sound monetary system is adopted, 
all the present frenzied efforts for perma¬ 
nent peace, economic recovery, a balanced 
budget, tax reduction, better labor-manage¬ 
ment relations, foreign aid, and a free world 
are Just so much sound and fury signifying 
nothing. The dumping of additional bil¬ 
lions of dollars into Europe and Asia will 
serve only as a temporary expedient. Just 
prolong the agony, and hasten us on the 
way to bankruptcy." 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

or WXST VIBOINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, on the 
12th day of April, the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette carried a surpassing 
editorial entitled ’^Battlefield Courage.'* 
It should he read by aU, but particularly 
by all who are suffering from the present 
Nation-wide epidemic of acute Mac- 
Arthuritis. 1 ask unanimous consent 
that this praiseworthy editorial be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


BATTLirXELD COXTRAOB—MACAXTHUa WSZ DXS- 

MU8BD roR Doing What He Hxmsxlf 

WOUUK'T TOLXRATZ 

Yesterday marked the passing from the ac¬ 
tive military picture of one of this country’s 
greatest generals. The man whose name has 
been gospel to adult and schoolboy alike for 
more than a decade as he led our OI’s to vic¬ 
tory after victory from Pearl Harbor to Korea 
was placed on the inactive list for the one 
thing he himself would not tolerate—insub¬ 
ordination. 

General MacArthur was fired by the only 
man in the world who could do the Job. his 
boss—the President of the United States. 

Mr. Truman, regardless of any shortcom¬ 
ings, has shown once more that he has guts 
and he will act when he thinks he acts for 
the welfare of the Nation. 

Make no mistake about it. It took battle¬ 
field courage—the same kind of courage with 
which the general is familiar—for the Presi¬ 
dent to remove MacArthur from his com¬ 
mand. 

He fully realized the decision would be un¬ 
popular. Certainly he anticipated the reac¬ 
tion arising from the people who idolize 
MacArthur and think he can do no wrong. 
This newspaper has been one of his stanch¬ 
est admirers. 

Many of these are the same people who 
elected Mr. TYuman as their President in 1948. 
By doing so they made him Commander in 
Chief over all branches of the Armed Forces 
and every man serving in them—including 
General MacArthur. 

These are the people to whom Mr. Truman 
must answer for his every act, while his sub¬ 
ordinate. General MacArthur. had only to 
answer to his Commander in Chief. 

The removal order was not the idea of 
President Truman alone. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, highest military authority in the 
United States, stamped their approval on 
the order. It was not done with snap Judg¬ 
ment but only after days and months of 
studied consideration. 

General MacArthur was relieved of his 
armies because of insubordination which can 
no more be condoned in a general than it can 
be in a private in the ranks. 

He was disobedient—not once, but repeat¬ 
edly. To allow such disobedience to continue 
would make the function of the military im¬ 
possible. In every sense and under every 
condition, it was MacArthur's duty to obey 
orders from the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff strictly and without question. 
This he did not do. 

His flagrant defiance of the President was 
Indirectly a defiance of every citizen of the 
United States. 'This defiant and arrogant 
ignoring of Mr. Truman had weakened the 
authority and the Influence of the President 
of the United States throughout the world. 

And for all of General MacArthur’s tre¬ 
mendous reputation, he could not act as 
President, the chosen leader of all the people 
of the United States. 

While MacArthur wielded his great influ¬ 
ence in a restricted sphere of the world, the 
President is the symbol of this Nation’s au¬ 
thority throughout the globe, encompassing 
that part that General MacArthur has pre¬ 
ferred to treat peculiarly as his own. 

MacArthur had plainly tried to dictate our 
policy as respects conditions in that zone. 
He had no authority whatever to do so. His 
actions repeatedly have crossed up Washing¬ 
ton and the United Nations. The President 
is authorized to set foreign policies. His 
military commanders are required only to 
carry them out. not make them. This Mac¬ 
Arthur was trying to do despite the fact his 
knowledge was limited to the East. It must 
be remembered he has been absent from this 
country for 16 years. 

The President, holding in his hand the fate 
of our reputation in the over-all, broad 
realm of policy, would not let MacArthur get 
away with it. 
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As long ago as last December 8 the Gazette 
said editorially: 

"To keep MacArtbur in command because 
of any sentimental consideration would be 
such disregard of practical procedure as to 
be not only childishly foolish but positively 
criminal. The lives of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our young men are at stake, and the 
prestige of this country has already suffered 
distressingly. We cannot afford to risk any¬ 
thing more on a man who has pitifully failed 
and who. under the circumstances, could be 
depended upon to be responsible for further 
failures." 

We have not altered from that position. 

About the most charitable thing we can 
say about General MacArthur is that the pil¬ 
ing up of the years may have served to warp 
his Judgment and to impair his usefulness. 

Whether he is the unwitting tool of certain 
politicians is not entirely clear. We are slow 
to believe that he would sell out his com¬ 
mand and his country for political office, mis¬ 
led as he may be. But he has followed what 
many define as a party line instead of the 
patriotic line. 

For some time it has been obvious that 
MacArthur was the darling of the Hearst 
newspapers. Now the blatant Hearst press, 
the antiadministration newspapers, and Mac- 
Arthur’s own sizable corps of press agents 
will drum up his dismissal into a cause 
celebre. 

The deposed general should take a hint 
from our other remarkably popular general. 
Ike Elsenhower, who has expressed the hope 
that MacArthur will not intentionally allow 
himself to be held up as a wounded martyr 
to the further disunity of a troubled Nation 
faced with growing danger. 

Leaders of both our major political parties 
must reassess their consciences and reawaken 
again that spirit of cooperation which car¬ 
ried America through the perilous years of 
World War II. There has been disunity in 
the ranks of both Democrats and Republi¬ 
cans. Things must be put right. 

The people of our Nation too must stop 
and reflect. Hasty, feverish, and thought¬ 
less action will not suffice. 

Let the people answer these questions: 

How would lyfacArthur have acted if one 
of his battlefield commanders had disobeyed? 

How has he acted? 


The Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 

or vnoxNZA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 {legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 1951 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled '*A Fundamental Principle 
Was at Stake,” published in the Staun¬ 
ton News-Leader, Staunton, Va., on 
Thursday, April 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Fundambntax. Puwcxplx Was at Stake 

Involved in the recall of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur is a more fundamental question 
than that of doing something to win an 
outright victory in the Korean War, or of 
the decisive theater (Asia or Europe) in the 
war for survival. It is that of the supremacy 
of the civil government over the military 
establishment and over any great general, 
however popular a hero he may be. 


From its very birth, the Republic has 
feared militarism, meaning rule by generals 
who scorn the civil authority and force it 
to do thetr will. This fear emanated from 
the experiences of the early setilera In their 
native lands of Europe. They knew that 
mUitarlfim led to oppression and tjrranny, 
and often to war for the aggrandizement 
of military leaders. This fear was reflected 
in the Constitution, which subordinated the 
military services to the civil authority by 
making the President Commander in GhMC, 
and through the first 10 amendments (the 
BIU of Rights) placed certain restrictions 
upon the military to protect the rights of 
civilians. 

It is only necessary to recall the march of 
militarism in other :iations in our own time 
to realize how wise the founding fathers 
were in deflnltely subordinating the military 
branches to the civU authority, and how wise 
each generation has been in guarding against 
any step which might breach this safeguard. 
No democratic republic could long smvive 
as such once the military establishment 
gained supremacy, for military rule and pop¬ 
ular rule simply cannot operate simul¬ 
taneously. 

The record now released shows that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur had clearly and persistently 
flouted the civil authority and the policy¬ 
making, over-all strategic authority of the 
Military Establishment itself. He went over 
the heads of his constitutional superiors, to 
Congress and people. This he could prop¬ 
erly have done by retiring from his vital 
command positions and going openly to the 
hustings. Instead, he chose a path of de- 
flance, and one which invited a serious and 
perhaps fatal rupture with ovur allies in the 
free world. 

President Truman has shown real courage 
in dealing condlgnly with the great hero. 
Re knew that for relieving him. he would be 
assailed by Republican leaders with all the 
vigor and vituperation at their command, 
and that they would have a strong measure 
of popular support because many will believe 
MacArthur right in his concept of Asia as 
the decisive theater and in his demand for 
freedom of action against Communist 
China. 

When this second great debate has ended, 
the majority support of Congress and people 
will be behind the President, for he has nec¬ 
essarily upheld the civil authority in recall¬ 
ing a general who would not take orders or 
directives, and the realities of the world sit¬ 
uation make Europe and not Asia the de¬ 
cisive theater for years to come. Moreover, 
there is a wide realization that MacArthur 
has had a Jehovah complex for years, and the 
American people generally do not cotton to 
a leader who believes himself infallible, the 
late F. D. R. to the contrary. 

All sorts of black results will be written 
into the President’s action. It will be viewed 
as destructive of Army morale in Korea, as 
alienating the Japanese people, who have 
come to look upon MacArtbur as something 
of a god, and as aiding the Communist ar¬ 
mies by removing a leader with strategical 
genius who is feared by the enemy. The ex¬ 
treme view which some no doubt will ad¬ 
vance is that world war III will be hastened 
because of the advantages accruing to the 
Soviet. 

It ik too much to expect the Republicans 
and other critics of the administration’s 
handling of the war and the program for 
defense of the free world to keep their shirts 
on. None of the dire results already being 
predicted will eventiiate, but the rearmament 
program will be slowed down by Republican 
attacks. They would have found something 
else of which to make pcRiUcal capital, how¬ 
ever. so Mr. Truman was wise in disregarding 
the ammunition he would provide them in 
firing MacArthur. It is nothing short of 
tragic that the people In Washlxigton can’t 
pull together in war and defense matters and 


fight their political battles over domestic is¬ 
sues. 

In addition to upholding the power of the 
civil authority, the President’s summary ac¬ 
tion tmould result at least in the formulation 
of clear-cut policy in regard to the Korean 
War, on the part of both the United States 
and the United Nations. With China ignor¬ 
ing all efforts of the latter to negotiate and 
this country engaging in a controversy over 
the question of basic strategy, there is little 
probability that Peiping will backtrack now 
on its appeasement demands. Washington 
and the UN majority have shown no disposi¬ 
tion to entertain those demands, and they 
will certainly not be tolerated now that the 
UN forces have shown their ability to maul 
the Reds in Korea and either advance or hold. 

With Russia pledged by the Moscow pact 
with Red China to assist the latter if at¬ 
tacked. there will be no diminution of west¬ 
ern fears of all-out war if the MacArthur de¬ 
mands for action against the mainland were 
to prevail. With no negotiations in progress 
and none in prospect, and with appeasement 
of Red China unthinkable, the wisest course 
for the west is to announce that there will 
be no general advance beyond the vicinity 
of the thirty-eighth parallel and that it will 
hold on that line until the Reds get enough 
men killed to stop their aggression. 

Concurrently, an effective South Korean 
defense army should be built, equipped, and 
trained, that the UN forces may eventually 
disengage. If there is any other course open, 
other than a continuation of the present im¬ 
possible war without objectives, it is not 
apparent unless western nations decide they 
are willing to risk all-out war in the Orient, 
which would mean the certain fall of West¬ 
ern Europe to Russia. 


Ditmisiil of General MacArthur is a 
Victory for Soviet Russia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or WEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the opinion of many, including myself, 
it would seem that the dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur by the President is a vic¬ 
tory for Soviet Russia. If anyone has a 
different viewpoint a reading of the Dai¬ 
ly Worker would convince them other¬ 
wise. This paper which is looked upon 
as the mouthpiece in the United States 
of Moscow policy has demonstrated time 
and again its opposition to General Mac¬ 
Arthur. It has time and again de¬ 
manded his recall. When this was ac¬ 
complished it literally screamed its satis¬ 
faction. 

In an article appearing in the Times- 
Herald, Washington, D. C., today by 
George Sokolsky, he says: 

The President’s dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur may prove to be as great a mili¬ 
tary victory for Soviet Russia as Stalingrad 
and as great a diplomatic victory as Yalta. 

The article in Its entirety reads as 
follows: 

Tazaz Days 
(By George Sdkblsky) 

The President’s dismissal of Gqn. Douglas 
MacArthur may prove to be as great a mili¬ 
tary victory for Soviet Russia as StcUngrad 
and as great a diplomatic victory as Yalta. 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur did not make the 
Korean War. Every step he took after VJ« 
day (August 14. 1946) has been designed to 
prevent Just such a war. 

He sought to build an East Aslan League 
of Nations, including Nationalist China, 
which would be a bulwark against the ad¬ 
vancing might of Soviet Rxissla In that vastly 
populated area of the world. He reallaed 
early that our policy In China was 111-con- 
celved and without reality. 

He supported the Wedemeyer reports on 
China and Korear-reports which would have 
saved us from our current grief. MacArthur 
did not believe that Korea could be held by 
the United States on the terms arranged 
at Teheran and Yalta, but when on June 25. 
1950, he was ordered into war there by Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Dean Acheson, he under¬ 
took to save the glory of the American flag 
with his eyes blindfolded and at least one 
hand tied behind his back. 

Within a few days, he discovered that he 
was not an American commander, but a 
United Nations commander. 

He discovered that unlike any other com¬ 
manding general In the field, his decisions 
were subject to the approval of a vast con¬ 
gress of nations, large and small, among 
whom are our enemies, Soviet Russia and 
Poland, to mention only two. 

He also discovered that Great Britain, with 
as much responsibility as we have to main¬ 
tain treaty obligations and the Integrity of 
the United Nations, was engaged In a weird 
strategy which Included three divergent and 
contradictory factors: 

1. To send token troops to fight in the 
Korean War; 

2. To oppose such second-front tactics as 
might be useful, as, for Instance, support of 
Nationalist China and the antl-Communlst 
guerrillas on the mainland; 

3. To use all efforts. Including their effec¬ 
tive propaganda agencies, to limit the Korean 
War to a stalemated, targetless action with 
the view that American aid and largesse 
might not be diverted from Europe to Asia. 

And In conjunction with this, MacArthur 
discovered that India, just freed from the 
British raj, emerged as a Soviet spokesman, 
the reason for this unusual demarche being 
the Kashmir and other antagonisms against 
Pakistan, Nehru seeking Russian support 
in his struggle against Moslems In India. 

On all sides he saw the United States being 
sacrificed while American sons were being 
killed. 

War Is unpleasant under any circum¬ 
stances; It becomes a horror when the com¬ 
manding general Is being stabbed in the 
back and the troops under him are being 
sacrificed on the altar of political necessi¬ 
ties. No general wants his men to die for 
nothing. 

All this, General MacArthur In his round¬ 
about language to Congressman Jos Martin, 
has made clear to the American people. 

It Is a pity that General MacArthur had 
to use such means as letters to Congressmen 
and private individuals to break through his 
muzzling by the Pentagon and the State 
Department. 

He wanted his own people to know that 
It Is impossible to bring this Korean War to 
a victorious end. For this, he has been dis¬ 
missed on the basis of Insubordination. 

As a military man, he knows that what 
the geniuses In Washington want to do Is 
ridiculous. Impossible. They want to play 
an unending game of tag. with nobody 
getting hurt except the troops there. 

The plan is the loquacious dream of gentle 
personalities who have a great capacity for 
loving the enemy. 

Their confusion arises from a lack of 
focus; they are global in their outlook, with¬ 
out anchorage in the United States of Amer¬ 
ica. 

They do not quite know whether they 
really prefer the American system of life or 


any other. Acheson mud Marshall accept 
British policy because they cannot devise a 
policy of their own. 

To a man of MaeArtbur's training and 
history, these men must appear like curiosi¬ 
ties, more perilous than a fighting enemy, 
for lacking cohMion of thought, they move 
simultaneously in different directions which 
at times make them appear to be mlasmic. 

The crime against Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur has been that he has been given re¬ 
sponsibility. but he has not been permitted 
to win a war or to tell America why we are 
falling in a war. No man could have held 
such a position too long with dignity and 
honor. 


Televising of Congressional Hearings 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 26), 2951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from all 
over the Nation I have received innumer¬ 
able letters from average citizens, attor¬ 
neys. radio and TV people on the sub¬ 
ject of my comments on the televising of 
congressional hearings. I have pointed 
out that television is a miraculous me¬ 
dium which can have tremendous con¬ 
structive values for public education. 

At the same time. I have also indicated 
that the televising of open hearings at 
which criminals and other questionable 
characters appear, can lay the basis for 
slander to a degree which we have here¬ 
tofore never conceived. In other words, 
if poorly prepared open hearings are 
held, without there having been execu¬ 
tive sessions previously to sift testimony, 
weigh facts, con.sider evidence, and give 
individuals the opportunity to defend 
themselves if they are accused, then con¬ 
gressional committees will have violated 
their responsibility. They will have per¬ 
mitted the smearing of innocent names 
and reputations before millions of tele¬ 
viewers. That is why I submitted Senate 
Resolution 106, providing for a study of 
this whole subject. 

As an indication of the reactions of 
many people throughout our country, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed In the Appendix of the Congres¬ 
sional Record— 

(a) Excerpts from numerous letters to 
me on this issue, as well as 

(b) Excerpts from a column by Mr. 
Allen Sims which appeared in the April 5 
issue of the Barron (Wis.) News-Shield. 

(c) Excerpts from a very interesting 
article on the more general subject of 
broadcasting legislative proceedings. 
This article, entitled '‘Congress on the 
Air.'* was written by Mr. Ralph Goldman 
and published in the Public Opinion 
Quarterly, winter 1950-51 issue. It re¬ 
views the long controversy of broadcast¬ 
ing floor sessions of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the corre¬ 
spondence and news comments were or¬ 
dered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

From a distlngulfihed attorney in Mil¬ 
waukee: 


"March 81,1961. 

"Hon. Alexander Wilet, 

"United Stateg Senator, 

^'Washington, D. C. 

"Mt Dear Senator: I think that you are 
to be congratulated in the stand that you 
have taken with reference to televising pro¬ 
ceedings of committees of Congress. You are 
certainly the very first to point out the 
dangers Inherent In a congressional Inves¬ 
tigation which Is being televised. Some of 
us feel very strongly that if a witness does not 
desire to testify before the television ap¬ 
paratus, that such witness* feelings should be 
respected, at least within certain limits. You 
have performed an outstanding public serv¬ 
ice in suggesting the difficulties Inherent In 
a congressional Investigation, and I am sure 
that as a result of your analysis, either leg¬ 
islation will be proposed or a tradition es¬ 
tablished by the Congress which will repre¬ 
sent whatever compromise may be necessary 
between the public welfare on the one hand 
and Individual rights of witnesses on the 
other.” 

An Individual In Missouri: 

“March 26, 1961. 

•*Hon. Senator Wiley, 

"Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Senatoii: I want to endorse your 
position relative to the television shows that 
are being put on by some television com¬ 
panies. This exhibition is not In my opinion 
for the purpose of promoting law enforce¬ 
ment but purely for commercial business. 
It seems to me that thing is below the 
standards of dignity. It will not be long If 
this thing Is allowed to be carried on that the 
soap, beer, and cereal companies are adver¬ 
tising their wares at these Investigations and 
court trial.” 

Prom Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“March 22. 1951. 
"Senator Alexander Wiley: 

"Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Senator Wiley: I have just been 
reading an Associated Press dispatch In 
which you are quoted as having said that the 
televising of congressional committee inves¬ 
tigations could 'become a monster which can 
destroy Innocent Individuals, whole corpora¬ 
tions, political parties and entire adminis¬ 
trations.’ 

“Much the same thought must have come 
to millions of others during the broadcasting 
of the Kefauver hearings In New York. 

“In view of your many months of experi¬ 
ence with the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee, I hope that you will be able to 
make a substantial recommendation to the 
Senate soon In this regard.” 

(Prom the Barron County (Wls.) News-Shield 
of April 5, 1951] 

You AND I 
(By Alan Sims) 

How would you like to be listening to or 
watching a television program and suddenly 
hear your name or telephone number men¬ 
tioned In connection with some gambler, 
gangster, or hoodlum? 

How would you like to be asked to tell 
In public how much you earn or how much 
wealth you have? 

These are not ridiculous questions. The 
recent hearings held by the very sincere and 
capably led Kefauver Crime Committee had 
such experiences. Gamblers were asked to 
check lists of telephone numbers which had 
come to the attention of the committee. 
Among the names and numbers were those 
of other gamblers • • • but also there 

were names of relatives, social acquaint¬ 
ances * • • and even that of a doctor. 
And in another Instance the name of a 
well-known industrialist, a man of high 
standing, was used by a gangster to try to 
convey a close friendship and to exciute his 
appearance at a political meeting. 
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A2016 

Th* KeCattvar Crime Committee has ac¬ 
complished much good. It has shown tbs 
public what lies behind political campaigns 
In New York City and In some other large 
communities. It has shown the puhllc What 
gangsters look lUce. It has revealed con¬ 
nections between certain poUttclans and law- 
enforcement ofBoan and criminals. But the 
general implications of a Senate Crime Com¬ 
mittee are most dangerous, it is too easy 
to bring In the name of innooent people 
and in this preaent day we are too apt to 
Judge a man by asaociation. And the quee- 
tloim that inquire into a man’s wealth or 
• • • even thoee of a gang¬ 

ster. it eeems. would be best asked in pri¬ 
vate hearings. The anssrers to tbeee ques¬ 
tions are too tempting to other cri min als 
in terms of blackmail or kidnaping or rob- 
bery. 

In our courts, many safeguards have been 
built over the oenturtee to protect innocent 
people. These safeguards are lacking In 
tbeee crime investigations. 

And consider, too, what might happen if 
a crime committee were put under the lead¬ 
ership of less honorable men • • • pos¬ 
sibly of some fanatical laborlte or indus¬ 
trialist or some overzealous religious mind. 
Such powers could be used to destroy one's 
enemies, to ruin Innocent people, to bring 
disaster upon great Institutions. 

• • * • • 
Senator Wh-bt has come out emphatically 
against more crime Investigation as It Is now 
being done. He has pointed out the dan¬ 
gers and has requested a thorough study 
of the problems that have developed and 
the dangers to Innocent people. He should 
be given fullest support to the end that 
every fair effort to combat crime should be 
developed while at the same time evc ry- 
thlng that can be should be done to protect 
Innooent men and women. 

Law-enforcement agenciea should be made 
to do their work honeatly and fully • * • 
under the usual safeguards for lunooent peo¬ 
ple • • • then there would be no need 

for these public television shows. 

CoNORXss oif TUB Axa 
<By Balph M. Goldman) 

The Impact of communication technique 
upon the scope, intensity, and very nature 
of politics has long been reoognlaed by 
political professionals. In the Held of Presi¬ 
dential campaigning alone, the sources, con¬ 
tent. methods, channels, and effects of com¬ 
munication have been of keenest concern to 
the men in charge. Hamilton spoke through 
John Penno’s Gazette of the United States. 
Jefferson’s party had Philip Preeneau’s Na¬ 
tional Gazette. Jackson's managers used 
the mass meeting as It never had been used 
before. Ben Day’s one-cent New York Sun 
In 1683, supplementing the slx-cent news¬ 
papers. brought the newly enfranchised 
masses into national politics. Mark Hanna 
revolutionized campaigning with hla army 
of 1.400 campaign speakers and his barrage 
of 120,000,000 campaign pampbleta and other 
documents. Goolidge pioneered In m a kin g 
ine of the new radio meditun. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's effectiveness over the air made 
history. The National Conventions were 
televised in 1948. 

Thus the party contest for the oAoe of 
Chief BBBcuUve has become a oomplex and 
massive communications operation, involv¬ 
ing television, radio, newspapers, m agaz in e s , 
motion pictures, rallies, telephone, corre¬ 
spondence. pamphlets, and personal faoe-to- 
faoe forms of communication. The rest of 
the world generally looks to an Americaii 
Presidential contest as one of the most Im¬ 
portant Ingredianta of our democraey-at- 
woric. 

But American democracy has Its legisla¬ 
tive as well as its eaeoutive aspect. The 
communlcatlona revolution Is bound to catch 
up with the legislative process even more 


than it already has. The newspapers have 
long covered and inteipreted Oongreas, tta 
acUvltles and Its leadership, with amplitude 
and Radio and television have only 

begun to eqplcre the poeelblllttee. A new 
synthesis of leglslaUve prooess and mass 
media Is In the making and seems only to 
wait upon the aKvoprlate catalyst, for the' 
elements to be combined are many and the 
inertia to be overcome is great. 

LBOXStATlVE SBOADCASn: PSO AMD COM 
Broadcasting cong re ss io nal proceedings la 
no longer a novel idea, nor would it be an 
adventure into uncharted fields. Experience 
in the field of broadcasting legislative pro¬ 
ceedings Is plentiful at every level of govern¬ 
ment, from the United Nations to the New 
York City Council. The synthesis Is not an 
easy one to make, but the ways in which it 
has been achieved have been numerous, and 
often ingenious. Before examining some of 
these, it may be useful to mention some of 
the theoretical pros and cons on this subject. 
On the credit side the arguments run as 
follows: 

1. Legislative broadcasts help focus public 
attention upon the debate and discussion 
stage of democratic policy making. Recent 
use of radio by public executives and strong 
leaders has given a monollthlo appearance to 
the policy-making processes. The give-and- 
take of debate and reconciliation has been 
obscured and could bast be presented to the 
general public by broadcasts of legislative 
proceedings. 

2. Legislative broadcasts tend to strengthen 
our conceptions of popular sovereignty. The 
people have the right to bear their repre¬ 
sentatives In action. In like manner, the 
awareness of a large and immediate public 
audience has a salutary effect upon the ac¬ 
tivities of representatives in legislative ses¬ 
sion. Popular sovereignty Is effective In di¬ 
rect proportion to the extent to which rep¬ 
resentatives are self-conscious and re¬ 
sponsible. 

3. Legislative broadcasts serve as a major 
channel for popular political education, a 
testing ground for the quality of leadership 
and the issues of the day. 

4. Among the media of mass communica¬ 
tion, the psychologists tell us. radio Is the 
one which gives its audience the greatest 
sense of direct personal participation. This 
sense of participation is another vital aspect 
of democratic group life and one which Is 
enlarged and reinforced by the broadcasting 
of legislative deliberattons. 

6. Reports of legislative activity usually 
reach the public through several different 
channels, with varying degrees of accuracy 
and objectivity. Putting the legislature on 
the air Is a method of checking the reports 
received by way of the other media. 

6. Such broadcasts help constituents to 
separate out the worth-while from the inept 
among their representatives. 

There are a great number of dlflleult tech¬ 
nical questions, which, of themeelves, op¬ 
erate to discourage proposals for legislative 
broadcasts. Setting the s e technical matters 
aside for the moment, the more general criti¬ 
cisms usually are as follows: 

1. Legislative proceedings bore the aver¬ 
age radio listener and succeed In attracting 
only a very limited audience. 

3. LeglMators use air time to harangue 
the folks back home rather than concen¬ 
trate upon legislative buslnees. 

8. Public knowledge (tf legislative goings- 
on and bickering cnilght eerloualj discredit 
the entire legislative process Itself. 

4. American commercial radio cannot meet 
Its business requirements by putting pro¬ 
longed legislative proceedings on the atr. 
The obJe^tHM of adverti s e rs t he main 
source of operating Income for broadcasters— 
would have to be mtkom consideration 
so long as American broadcasting 

a self-supporting industry. 


6. Seieotive broadoMttag would present 
delicate, even Insunaountabte* editing prob¬ 
lems. 

6. Since legislators are immune from suit, 
radio would provide them with another out¬ 
let for abusive Slander, llbeL and Innuendo, 
with peihape oven more serious consequences 
than now experlenoed through the other 
media. 

BOMB BXFBRXBMCBS: IMtCBMAXlOnAX. AMO 
:* MATIOMAL 

The United Nations: Legislative broadcasts 
have emanated from different levels of gov- 
ernment--4nternatloual. national. State, and 
local. At the international level, it is pre¬ 
mature to call the United Nations a gov¬ 
ernment or a legislature in the true sense 
of these terms. At most, we may call the 
UN an incipient government. In any event, 
the broadcasting of UN proceedings goes 
back to its very first sessions, in 1946. JEarly 
coverage was quite Inadequate. Complainte 
were heard that the large networks sched¬ 
uled only a smattering of the UN broadcast 
material made available to them. Distant 
stations found the costs of telephone lines 
from UN headquarters prohibitive. Com¬ 
mercial requirements forced the networks 
away from this kind of public-service broad¬ 
cast and the task devolved upon 'WNYC, 
New York City's noncommercial, low-budget 
station. 

Station WNYC gives complete coverage to 
the Security Council and the ^General As¬ 
sembly meetings, providing its own pick-up 
and serving as an originating station for 
any other Independent station which may 
care to carry the material (a popular prac¬ 
tice during the UN's first year.) 

• * * • • 

In addition to the programing offered to 
It by Station WNYC, the American public 
also hears the United Nations Today, a dally 
quarter-hour review of significant interna¬ 
tional developments. This program is high¬ 
lighted by the recorded voices of delegates es 
they speak. It goes over more than 170 
stations coast to coast and la heard in 16 
States. Weekly programs Include: Memo 
from Lake Success, carried by 96 CBS affili¬ 
ates; Two Billion Strong, a half-hour ABC 
program; and UN Story, carried over 300 
stations. 

New Zealand: What have been the devel¬ 
opments with respect to legislatures at the 
national level? The first country to broad¬ 
cast the proceedings of Its legislature was 
New Zealand. In 1930 this country’s first 
Labor Party Prime Minister. Michael Joseph 
Savage, contended that the conservative- 
dominated press was not giving bis party fair 
news coverage. When the Government- 
owned Station 2-YA was established. Savage 
appointed himself as the first Minister of 
Broadcasting. Broadcasting the proceedings 
of the Bouse of Repreeentatlves was his own 
project, to serve not only pertlsan but also 
national needs. 

Since the House of Repreaentatlvee Is the 
heart of the New Ikialand legislative procees. 
It alone was wired for broadcast purposes. 
Some five microphones were strategically lo¬ 
cated throughout the Chamber. At first, all 
proceedings were broadcast, the time span 
usually running from 2:80 p. m. to 11 p. m. 
or longer, with a two hour intermlsslan for 
dinner. Later, the broadcasts were limited 
to fewer and ihore olosely scheduled hours, 
11 p. m. becoming the regular sign-off time. 

The use of radio made necessary some 
modlflcatioiia In parliamentary praettoe. 
For Instanoa, the selection of speakm from 
both parUis. from day to day, and the order 
in which It was agreed that they should take 
the floor became mstters of-eonaldarabls im¬ 
portance in view of the fact that those who 
took the floor during the moat popular listen¬ 
ing hours were assured of a wider audlenoe 
than thay would otharwisa enjoy. In addi¬ 
tion, both Oovemniant and opposlthm In¬ 
sisted upon an equal number of speakers 
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In each and every debate. For purposes of 
military security during wartime, the Speak¬ 
er was authorized to censor speeches by use 
of a push-button which could cut off the 
broadcast. A green light in front of the 
Speaker's table indicated that the speech 
was on the air; a red light flashed on when 
a speech had been cut off. 

* * * • • 

On July 10, 1946, broadcasts from the Aus¬ 
tralian Parliament were commenced over the 
government-owned radio station of that 
country. Before broadcasts began, there was 
an intensive search for some formula where¬ 
by the weekly 16 hours of air time could 
be divided equitably between the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Steps were 
taken In the direction of protecting mem¬ 
bers against libel suits. There was also great 
anxiety that the public might view with con¬ 
tempt the legislative proceedings and much 
attention was given to the matter of con¬ 
trolling the more boisterous members. That 
the program has been a success is evident 
from the results of a survey made In August 
1946, by the Australian public-opinion polls. 
Asked: "Do you think the broadcasts from 
Parliament should be continued, reduced, or 
stopped,” the Australian people voted de¬ 
cisively for continuation. Specifically, the 
distribution of the vote was: 

Percent 


Continued _- 68 

Reduced _ 7 

Stopped--- 18 

Undecided __——- 7 


THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 

The case history with respect to our own 
Congress has been more experimental and in¬ 
conclusive. It is generally known that Con¬ 
gressmen, as individuals, have made good 
use of radio. For example, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System alone has reported that, 
from 1928 to 1940, Senators addressed radio 
audiences over Columbia sustaining pro¬ 
grams more than 700 times and Representa¬ 
tives over 500 times. • 

At a time when a resolution to authorize 
direct pick-up broadcasting was pending be¬ 
fore Congress, New York’s Station WMCA 
undertook to dramatize the proceedings as 
reported in the Congressional Record. 
During December 1944, "The Halls of Con¬ 
gress” went on the air. Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen were portrayed by professional 
actors. Many outstanding congressional de¬ 
bates were presented; for example, those on 
FEPC, the poll tax, Bretton Woods, etc. 
Best broadcast hours—during 1 year from 
3:30 to 4 p. m. on Sundays, during another 
from 9:30 to 10 p. m. on Wednesdays—were 
assigned to this popular weekly program. 

"Following Congress," a dramatization 
similar to that of WMCA, has been one of 
the novel public-affairs offerings of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin College of the Air. It 
is a weekly half-hour program on some im¬ 
portant subject selected from the Congres¬ 
sional Record. Speeches are abstracted and 
parts are acted out by students. The entire 
project is aimed at augmenting classroom 
contact with the work of Congress. Copies 
of the script are mimeographed for use by 
other schools. 

In Congress itself, bills and resolutions 
have been introduced from time to time 
since 1931 calling for the broadcasting of 
proceedings directly from the floor of each 
House. • • • 

Putting Congress on the air was one of 
the more slgniflcant matters dealt with dur¬ 
ing the 1945 hearings before the LaFollette- 
Monroney Joint Committee on the Organi¬ 
zation of Congress. Some of the testimony 
and comment are both informative and sug¬ 
gestive. 

A limited broadcast period with short 
speeches was among the suggestions offered. 
One Senator suggested a daily Senate broad¬ 


cast from 10 a. m. to noon, with the speak¬ 
ing schedule arranged by committees on the 
majority and minority sides. The problems 
of time allocation, unrepresentative cover¬ 
age. and public disinterest were stressed by 
one critical Representative. Another Rep¬ 
resentative argued that selective broad¬ 
casts need emphasize only the more dra¬ 
matic moments In the legislature’s work. 
Since half or more of congressional time 
is consumed in technical and detailed dis¬ 
cussion of bills, use of recording devices was 
recommended so that edited transcriptions 
could be put on the air during evening hours. 
It was noted that American commercial sta¬ 
tions must necessarily plan their broadcast¬ 
ing schedule a week in advance, a factor 
which would require that meetings of Con¬ 
gress be more closely planned. 

Among the questions raised were these: 

(1) Should the listener have the option 
of tuning In to different stations in order 
to hear the separate proceedings of the 
Senate, the House, or the various commit¬ 
tees? (2) Would a Government-owned sta¬ 
tion be necessary in order to get this type 
of broadcasting onto the air? (3) Would it 
be desirable to make some prior announce¬ 
ment of legislative program content for the 
information and convenience of listeners? 

* * * * • 

A Statement by Dr. Robert D. Leigh, direc¬ 
tor of the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, set forth a particularly interesting 
approach to this problem. "It will be nec¬ 
essary fur Congress to organize its procedure 
end discussion so that the necessary con¬ 
densations and emphasis upon Important 
issues can actually be brought to the micro¬ 
phone.” Pull meetings of the two Houses, 
he pointed out, generally serve either of 
two purposes: (1) To record the votes on 
measures reported out from committees; and 

(2) to carry debate aimed primarily at in¬ 
fluencing opinion among the Congressmen’s 
constituents or at explaining reasons for in¬ 
dividual decisions taken on particular meas¬ 
ures. Dr. Leigh suggested that these func¬ 
tions could be performed over two kinds of 
evening radio sessions, each of which would 
occupy one evening a week. One would be a 
voting session very much like an opinion 
day in the Supreme Court. The other eve¬ 
ning would carry congressional debates on 
important issues, arranged by a special bi¬ 
partisan steering committee. 

Typical of the kind of resolution placed be¬ 
fore Congress is the Pepper-Coffee re.solutlon 
which was pending at the time of the La 
Follette-Monroney hearings. In part, it 
stated: "Radio broadcasting stations and 
radio broadcasting networks are hereby au¬ 
thorized to broadcast any proceedings on the 
floor of the Senate or of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives: Provided, however, That no sta¬ 
tion or network shall be required to broad¬ 
cast any proceedings, nor shall any proceed¬ 
ings of either House be broadcast when such 
House otherwise orders." This kind of reso¬ 
lution, of course, is entirely Inadequate to 
the proposal it makes. Its generality ignores 
the intricacies of arranging this kind of 
broadcast. It calle for no permanent or cer¬ 
tain commitments on the part of either Con¬ 
gress or the stations. It gives no permanent 
agency the responsibility for getting things 
done and for resolving operating problems. 

At the time of the La Follette-Monroney 
investigation, engineers of the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission favored the use of 
Government-assigned short-wave facilities. 
It was estimated that a new broadcasting 
plant in the Capitol would cost about $2,000,- 
000. The annual cost of two congressional 
stations was set at about $800,000. The Big 
Four among the networks—Mutual. NBC, 
CBS, and ABC—also submitted plans describ¬ 
ing proposed recording, broadcasting, and 
television facilities. To date Congress has 
taken no action on any of these proposals. 
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AND COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 

We see, therefore, that broadcasting the 
proceedings of a legislature is no longer a 
matter of reform. It is more a matter of 
initiative and working out the detaUs. How¬ 
ever. these are no small obstacles. The de¬ 
tails include the wide diversity of interests 
to be reconciled and the hard-to-crack tech¬ 
nical questions. The American system of 
radio broadcasting is a complex commercial 
process, involving relationships among net¬ 
work. regional, and local broadcasters, adver¬ 
tisers, advertising agencies, the Federal Com¬ 
munications Commission, the manufacturers 
of radio sets, programing organizations, and 
trade, labor, professional, and audience 
groups. The United States Congress is an 
equally complex legislative process, involv¬ 
ing relationships among its Members, politi¬ 
cal parties, pressure groups, constituents, 
and other branches of the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

Some of the technical questions are these: 
Shall AM, FM, or short-wave channels be 
used? Shall the program be financed by the 
broadcasters, by Congress, or by some new 
blend of public-service broadcasting and 
commercial advertising? Shall coverage of 
the proceedings be complete or selective? 
If selective, shall selection be a preliminary 
process, for example, closer planning of legis¬ 
lative proceedings, or shall selection take 
place ex post facto, perhaps by having tran¬ 
scriptions edited by a bipartisan committee? 
What are best broadcast hours? What about 
the use of commentators and professional 
actors? Are these desirable? 

The most stubborn stumbling block of all 
is the question of initiative. • • • 

Finally, there are the broadcasters, facing, 
as always, the hard necessity of earning their 
own way. For them, the proposal to put 
Congress on the air may offer a rare oppor¬ 
tunity for rendering public service, for meet¬ 
ing the challenge of the other media, for 
broadening the base for cross-network co¬ 
operation, for dealing with the notorious 
shortage of fresh broadcast material, and 
for undertaking new experiments in broad¬ 
caster-advertiser arrangements. On the 
other hand, it Is easy to understand why 
broadcaster initiative might be resented by 
the other principals. In the final analysis, 
some specially created, representative, and 
thoroughly detached agency, capable of 
carrying the ball and of inventing adjust¬ 
ments for the achievement of short- and 
long-term objectives, may be the most ef¬ 
fective way to reconcile the needs of the 
legislative process and the communication 
system. 

One thing, however, seems certain. The 
Congress of the United States should enjoy 
all the advantages and disadvantages of 
twentieth-century communications in the 
same way that the Presidency does. Fur¬ 
thermore, putting Congress on the air would 
demonstrate for all the world to hear how 
a democracy is able to create unity out of 
diversity. 


A Victory for Ruifia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
are millions of sincere and thoughtful 
Americans who see in President Tru¬ 
man’s shabby treatment of Oen. Douglas 
MacArthur a victory for Russia. 
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The following editorial taken from the 
Altoona (Pa.) Tribune is well worth 
reading: 

A VlCTOBT m Bomu 

Soviet Russia won Its greatest victory of 
the cold war Wednesday at 1 a. m. when 
President Truman announced to the world 
that Oen. Douglas MaeArthur had been re¬ 
lieved of all his commands. 

Perhaps an adequate commentary on this 
action Is to be found In the words of a British 
diplomat, quoted by the Associated Press 
Wednesday night. Said the Briton, "Good 
old Harry ." 

But. observe what some leading Americans 
said: 

Former President Hoover: "This action 
can bring great tragedy to our country." 

An Altoona shopman said. “I believe he 
should have been left there (MaeArthur). 
He knows what it's all about." 

Mr. Truman has given In again to the pres¬ 
sure of the British Socialists, who have been 
clamoring for him to get rid of MaeArthur for 
months. The British don't want anything to 
upset their position In the Orient any fur¬ 
ther. They even had the gall to demand that 
Red China, our bitter enemy, shall have a 
role in the Japanese peace pact. 

MaeArthur constantly sought to crush the 
enemy, to get the Job done. He repeatedly 
has asked for more troops, more freedom to 
wage war against the Beds. Always be has 
been refused. 

Well, now the British Socialists have won. 
And Mr. Acheson, who places Europe above 
all. has succeeded in removing a thorn in the 
side of the State Department. MaeArthur. A 
thorn, because MaeArthur Ignored State De¬ 
partment stupidity, and handled Japan as 
the State Department has never handled any 
responsibility. 

Calls received from the public, at the Trib¬ 
une office, and at the lo^ office of Repre¬ 
sentative Jabcxs E. Van 21ani>t in the post- 
office building, show the trend of thought. 

And, that trend tragically shows a lack of 
confidence in the administration. 

Why? Because in one instance after the 
other, those who called proved to be women, 
wives and mothers, and all showed concern 
for their men in the service now. 

What does that show? certainly, it shows 
lack of faith in oiu Washington leadership, 
and confidence of the highest caliber in 
MaeArthur. 

That is the real test of leadership, no 
matter what else one may say—-faith. 

A Japanese cab driver remarked. "It is a 
great pity." 

It is a great pity that International poli¬ 
tics, and diplomacy in this coxmtry directed 
by inept men. can remove one of our great¬ 
est leaders. 

It is enough to cause concern for the 
future of America. 

General MaeArthur has shown the only 
successful administration of an occupied 
land, Japan. He has succeeded in keeping 
Russia In Its place in Japan. And he is the 
only American, civilian or military, who has 
been able to do this. 

Since the end of World War ZI, the Rus¬ 
sians have fought with MaeArthur over the 
occupation of Japaft. Time and again he has 
put them in their place. They have made 
no headway against him. 

How, their greatest obstacle in Japan has 
been removed, and by his own Government. 

He has had over 80 years’ experience in 
the Far Bast. General Rldgway, undoubt¬ 
edly an able soldier, who replaces him. served 
in Sicily and Normandy. 

HOw is he fitted to take over command in 
the Far Bast? 

It is amaslng that the President should 
show such prejudice and ill Judgment as to 


remove our top commandtf while our forces 
are advancing in Korea, and bracing for 
enemy attadc. 

General Rldgway, MacArthur's successor, 
is quoted as saying much the same thing 
MaeArthur was fired for saying. 

Rldgway said only 8 days ago. "1 see no 
end to the military operations unless there is 
a political settlement. ¥<x the Oommunists. 
this la a life and death struggle. They will 
not vary their objective. These fellows are 
out to destroy us no matter bow long it 

MaeArthur wanted to destroy the enemy 
in the quickest, most efficient way, and with 
the least cost in American lives. 

Both these military men. Rldgway and his 
predecessor, MacArthtir, see no end to the 
bloody Korean war as it is being fought 
now. 

Yet. Mr. Truman insists that it be fought 
that way. London wants it that way. Paris 
wants it that way. 

But. how about the 200,000 Yanks who 
are doing the fighting and dying? How do 
they want it? Don’t they want to get it 
done, and get out of there? How does Mr. 
Triunan’s action serve them? 


PetBiit Politkf 

EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, "peanut 
politicians” in high places are still at 
work. The latest display of really petty 
stuff was the snub given the head of the 
Nation’s largest farm organization when 
President Truman failed to appoint 
President Allan B. Kline, of the Amer¬ 
ican Farm Bureau, as a member of the 
new Mobilization Policy Advisory Board. 

The following article by Earl Richert 
which appeared in the Washington News 
of April 10,1951, tells the story. It can 
fairly be assumed that Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture Brannan passed upon the ap¬ 
pointments as far as the four agricul¬ 
ture members of the Board are con¬ 
cerned before the appointments were 
made by President Tnunan. Friends 
and members of the American Farm 
Bureau sincerely hope that President 
Truman and Secretary Brannan are get¬ 
ting a lot of satisfaction out of such petty 
political maneuvering: 

President ‘Druman has gone out of his way 
to snub the head of the Nation’s largest farm 
organlaatlon. President Allan B. Kline, of the 
Amerlean>Farm Biireau. 

Result ,1s that now, with labor officially 
back in the moblllBatlon set-up after weeks 
of maneuvering, It's the Farm Bureau that’s 
"off the reservation." 

The Kline snub—one of the most direct 
the Capital has seen In a long time—came 
last week end when Mr. TTuman appointed 
the 10 members of his new Mobilization 
Policy Advisory Board. (This Is the Board 
that’s supposed to bring harmony to the 
mobilization set-up.) 

As agriculture’s four board members the 
President named the presidents of the No. a. 
No. 8. and No. 4 largest farm organizations— 
Hersdhel D. Newsom, of the Orange; James O. 
Patton, of the Farmers* Union; and D. W. 


Brooks, of the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. Then for the Farm Bureau's 
reiHressntatlve the President went far down 
in the bureau set-up to pick Ray B. Wiser, 
president of the Oallfcvnla Farm Bureau. 
Mr. Wiser is not even on the Farm Bureau’s 

Mr. Wiser, reportedly because at the snub 
to Mr. Kline, Informed President Truman 
yesterday that be would be unable to serve. 
A White Bouse spokesman declined to com¬ 
ment on the resignation. No successor has 
been chosen. 

Farm Bureau leaders say no boycott of the 
Mobilization Board is contemplated. 

"How can you boycott something you 
haven’t been asked to Join?" asked Roger 
Fleming, legislative representative of the 
Farm Bureau. 

It was pointed out that Mr. Truman had 
named to the new board the presidents of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the CIO, 
as well as the presidents of the other three 
big farm groups. 

Senator Gxoxoz Axxzn, Republican, of Ver¬ 
mont. said he thought all American Farm 
Bureau members would take the Kline snub 
as an affront. "I think It most tmfortunate 
that the administration saw fit to take a 
slap at the largest farm organization at this 
time when we need cooperation from every¬ 
body." he said. 

Mr. Kline has long been the major thorn 
In the side of Agriculture Secretary Charles 
Brannan. He has been the most active op¬ 
ponent of the Secretary’s controversial farm 
plan. 

Mr. Kline only recently recommended a 
20 peroent slash In the Apiculture Depart¬ 
ment’s administrative expenses and a large 
cut in funds for the soil conservation pro¬ 
gram. He said this should be done In the 
interests of Government economy. 

"I guess," said one Farm Bureau official, 
"that John L. Lewis now has a rival. Mr. 
Truman wouldn’t even consider Mr. Kline for 
dog catcher either." 


Diimiftal of Genoral MaeArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD BREEN 

OF omo 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Aprtt 13,1951 

Mr. BREEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
thousands of paragraphs that have al¬ 
ready been written in the pro and con 
discussion in regard to Oeneral Mac- 
Arthur’s removal as United States com¬ 
mander in chief in the Far East, the 
following editorial, which appeared In 
the Dayton Daily News for April 11, 
1951, spotlights with great clarity some 
of the important features of today's most 
controversial subject. 

The publisher of the Dayton Daily 
News is the'Honorable James M. Cox, 
former three-time Governor of the great 
State of Ohio, and the Democratic 
standard bearer for the Presidency of 
the United States in 1920. The Gov¬ 
ernor’s thinking In the matter is directly 
reflected in this editoral, and his excel¬ 
lent background and study in national 
and international matters makes this 
editorial doubly valuable and Important. 
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I wish to extend my compliments to 
the editorial staff of the Dayton Daily 
News; and to my colleagues, I respect¬ 
fully invite their attention to the follow¬ 
ing editorial: 

Tritman and MacAsthur 

It Is a tragedy, in many respects, that the 
long and brilliant command of General Mac- 
Arthur In the Far East has ended In his dis¬ 
missal by the President. MacArthur has 
been one of the world’s outstanding soldiers 
and soldier-strategists. He has been a fine 
administrator of Japan. His prestige is de¬ 
servedly high in Asia. He has great claims 
on the gratitude of America. 

On sober reflection, we are sure, a major¬ 
ity of Americans will come to feel that the 
President had no choice but to terminate 
MacArthur's command. MacArthur's view 
of global policy was badly distorted; from 
most of a military lifetime spent in Asia, 
he thought, perhaps naturally, that the fate 
of the world revolved about Asia. If his ad¬ 
vice had been followed. It could have led us 
Into tragic pitfalls. 

But that Is not the Issue on which Mac¬ 
Arthur was dismissed. If he had been con¬ 
tent to press his views through military 
channels, to argue to his heart's content with 
his superiors, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
then to accept their decision and carry on 
like the good soldier, the case would have 
been different. But MacArthur, in spite of 
repeated urglngs that later were translated 
Into definite warnings, insisted on going over 
the heads of his superiors and carrying the 
arguments to Members of Congress, the 
newspapers, and the people. 

To put it bluntly, MacArthur was insubor¬ 
dinate. Insubordination is one quality that 
cannot be tolerated in a soldier, whether he 
be a general or a private. Without discipline, 
without loyal discharge of the commands of 
superiors, there can be no effective army. 
Would MacArthur himself have permitted 
General Rldgway to lobby in the press and 
in Congress against his (MacArthur's) 
strategy? Would Ridgway have permitted 
his division commanders this freedom? 
Would one of Rldgway's brigade command¬ 
ers have allowed a captain to make a public 
issue of whether Hill 101 or Hill 114 should 
be the next objective of his company? Surely 
not. What would happen, even in a football 
game, if a halfback who didn’t think the play 
called by the quarterback would work, were 
to rush to the sidelines, grab a megaphone 
from the hands of a cheerleader, and make 
an Impassioned speech to the spectators 
about it? 

Abraham Lincoln had trouble with more 
than one general, such as McClellan and 
“Fighting Joe” Hooker, who were mixed up in 
their view of the pyramid of authority. Lin¬ 
coln, after many displays of patience, got rid 
of his insubordinate generals. It is hard to 
Imagine what the outcome of the war might 
have been if he hadn’t. 

At issue here, of course, is not only the in¬ 
violability of a military chain of command, 
but something even higher. That is the 
American principle of ultimate civilian con¬ 
trol of military policy. Theater commanders 
who will not stick to commanding but who 
Insist on invading the field of over-all mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic strategy present a di¬ 
rect challenge to this basic safeguard planted 
in the United States Constitution by a very 
wise set of founding fathers. 

The immediate issue is that of MacArthur's 
insubordination, and the impossibility of 
conducting effective policy in the atmosphere 
created by it. However, it Is not beside the 
point to consider where the country might 
have been led bad MacArthur's advice finally 
prevailed, or, worse still, had he at last em¬ 
barked on certain military actions in defiance 
of authority. 


1. We might easily have precipitated war 
with Russia, which no person of sound sense 
wants to do at this time. Russia has a 
mutual assistance pact with China, which 
might be brought into play if we bombed 
Manchuria or if we turned Chlang Kai-shek's 
troops on Formosa loose for an invasion of 
the Chinese mainland. This, incidentally, is 
the opinion expressed by Lt. Gen. Robert L. 
Elchelberger, who in World War II was one of 
MacArthur's two top Pacific commanders. 
General Elchelberger said: 

“I believe Stalin committed himself to 
protect China from attack when he succeeded 
in getting the Chinese Reds into action in 
Korea." 

2. At the least we would have spread the 
war in China, extending our involvement 
from the narrow peninsula of Korea, which 
can be held with a couple of hundred thous¬ 
and men. to the mainland, in which we might 
have to sink millions. In this way we would 
have bled ourselves white while Russia sat 
back and watched without expending a single 
division of her own army. 

S. By getting bogged down in Asia, we 
would have diverted our main drive from 
the defense of Europe, presenting Stalin 
with an easy conquest of highly Industrial¬ 
ized nations which, once settled in his or¬ 
bit, would give him the power to outproduce 
us for war and make our ultimate defeat In¬ 
evitable. MacArthur would have succeeded 
in doing what he failed to do in the last war, 
namely. In overriding the very wise priority 
which was given to European operations by 
Roosevelt and Churchill. 

4. We could have lost the vital support of 
our European allies. Sensing our inability 
to give them effective help in defending 
themselves while our face was turned to¬ 
ward Asia, they woiUd be likely to give up 
the ghost and seek to make the best terms 
possible with r;talin. 

5. We could have pushed the 400,000,000 
people of India (and millions of other Asi¬ 
atic waverers) from the neutral column into 
the enemy column. The ultimate conse¬ 
quences of uniting all Asia against us would 
be Incalculable. 

6. We could have lost our chance to de¬ 
tach 450,000,000 Chinese from the Russian 
orbit. As developing Communist tyranny 
rips the mask from the falsely advertised 
face of Red benevolence, there is a chance 
that the Chinese, fiercely individualistic and 
never for long hospitable to foreign masters, 
will take the path that Tito took in Yugo¬ 
slavia. But if we were to loose the hated, 
discredited Chiang Kai-shek upon them, we 
would be the villains in their eyes. Instead 
of giving the Russians enough rope to hang 
themselves, we would take the rope right out 
of their hands and fit it to our own neck. 

There will be much discussioii as to 
Whether President Truman, by moving dras¬ 
tically to preserve the integrity of our chain 
of command, the inviolability of our prin¬ 
ciple of civil control over the military, and 
the chance for success of our foreign policy, 
acted, from the standpoint of politics, un¬ 
wisely. We say there was nothing else he 
could do. and we think the public will come 
to admire a President, who, with his coun¬ 
try's safety at stake, had the courage to rise 
above politics. It is fair to assume, mean¬ 
while, that the decision was shared by Sec¬ 
retary of Defense George Marshall, Chief of 
Staff Omar Bradley, and the three service 
chiefs. Admiral Sherman and Generals Col¬ 
lins and Vandenberg, and that it was ap¬ 
plauded by our allies. 

As we said in the beginning, it is a tragedy 
that MacArthur’s brilliant and Immensely 
useful career bad to come to this end. But 
it is not President Triunan who has tar¬ 
nished the bright shield; MacArthur did it 
himself by his own rash refusal to play a 
team game in America’s greatest crisis. 
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Pnblk Reaction to MacArthnr’e Dkmitinl 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. April 13,1951 

i 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I include addi¬ 
tional samples of the hundreds of mes¬ 
sages which I have received since the 
President relieved General MacArthur of 
his command. They are from citizens of 
Chicago, 111.: 

Why have the people’s representatives In 
Government in Washington allowed corrup¬ 
tion, scandal, communism, sex perversion, 
gangsterism, swindling, and all the evils that 
go with our present Government to remain 
in spite of public exposure. Why don’t you 
act to remove the stench? The time has 
come for you and your colleagues to look 
deeply Into your souls. America first before 
party loyalty. America first before you trade 
your political favors. America first before 
Internal graft and corruption. America first 
before England and Europe. I urgently peti¬ 
tion the immediate removal of Truman. 
Acheson, and Marshall from office. I petition 
MacArthur be reinstated and given a full 
public hearing in the United States Senate 
and House. 


MacArthur dismissal tragic almost unbe¬ 
lievable. Looks like Russian victory from 
inside Washington. Please protest out loud. 
Need your help. 

Dismissal MacArthur stunning blow to my¬ 
self, family, and friends. Stop. How long 
can this fine country of ours tolerate deceit, 
half-truths. Insincerity, Inefficiency, and po¬ 
litical corruption promulgated by present ad¬ 
ministration? Stop. Impeachment proceed¬ 
ings should be seriously considered. 

We think that Presidential dismissal of 
General MacArthur is tragic and deplorable. 
A great loss to our country. We cannot go on 
forever killing and wounding American boys 
in Korea for what. We have faith in Mac¬ 
Arthur’s wisdom. Washington’s whole Asi¬ 
atic foreign pulley needs revealing Investiga¬ 
tion. We are looking to you for action. You 
jiave our support. 

What difference does It make whether or 
not we have a united Korea. Ireland Is not 
united, so what? Ask the President to fire 
the boys in Korea azid bring them back with 
MacArthur. 

Say. the people I have contacted are bit¬ 
terly shocked over the President’s actions to¬ 
wards General MacArthur is putting It 
mildly. As long as Mr. Truman saw fit to 
take this action against one of the greatest 
generals ever known, why not pull our boys 
out along with him? 

Urge Impeachment of Truman and con¬ 
gressional Investigation of Acheson. Please 
notice Communist approval of Truman’s base 
action. 

Truman-Acheson policy of appeasement 
must be stopped. Impeachments imperative. 
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Urge immediate dlamlsaal and Inveatiga- 
tlon of Dean Aoheaon and Impeachment of 
President Truman. Urge appearance of Oen- 
erol MacArthur before Joint aeBaion. Amer¬ 
ica’s future now depends on the action taken 
by you and your colleagues. We urge you to 
act vigorously and promptly. 

Just heard President Truman's speech. 
Think it very poorly said. Please Impeach 
him. 

Deplore MacArthur’s dismissal. Demand 
Tlruman’s Impeachment. No appeasement of 
Commtmists. 

After hearing our beloved Harry speak 
tonight our club is unanimous opinion im¬ 
peach him (141 members). 

Because the United States Is not a Brit¬ 
ish Colony you will have the complete sup¬ 
port of this famUy of fotir in any impeach¬ 
ment proceedings against the President. 

Firing of BfacArthur a terrible tragedy 
and a national disgrace. Situation should 
be investigated to find out why American 
interests are subordinated to those of Eng¬ 
land and other United Nations. MacArthur 
is superior to all in the administration, In 
every^ng but title. Administration's Far 
Bast pdioy proved wrong In every phase 
during the past 6 years. Why not get Mao- 
Arthur to state hls views to Congress <20 
signatures). 

Urge Immediate impeachment President 
Truman and cronies. America must be rep¬ 
resented by people whose real interest is in 
their own eount^ and not influenced by for¬ 
eign nations. Reinstate MacArthur (18 sig¬ 
natures) . 

You are undoubtedly conscious of the 
widespread concern of our fellow Americans 
in this critical hour in Washington. We 
trust to you to support all necessary meas¬ 
ures and make use of the guiding knowl¬ 
edge that General MacArthur has for us 
Americans In this critical hotir. We are* all 
worried and feel you are not going to fail us. 

I want to register my protest of the fir¬ 
ing of General MacArthur. Of all the peo¬ 
ple In the United Nations and our Executive 
and State Department, he is the only one 
who has a policy and objective. President 
Truman and Secretary Acheson shoidd be 
Impeached. They have played into the bands 
of the Russians. 

Truman finally showed his hand. Let us 
know ours and impeach an untrue man. 

As a common voter Z am not in favor of 
Truman’s firing MacArthur. To me it Is 
the act of an inferior leader. There was 
time enough for a good leader to have pre¬ 
vented the incident. There is a very fine 
line being drawn between military and po¬ 
litical policy. 

Stunned over Human's arbitrary dismis¬ 
sal of General MacArthur. This Is not a 
matter of party politics but of national 
existence. Congressional Inquiry la manda¬ 
tory. 

MacArthur a casualty of political factcnrs 
behind our effort in the Khrean war. The 
President declared war in Korea without au¬ 
thority of Congress and then dismissed our 
most brilliant military leader. President’s 
action is a victory for communism even if 
he is too stupid to see It. Down with com- 
miuistlc thinking here and abroad. Down 
with inefficient thinking in high Govern¬ 


ment oOces. Impeachment action dsalrable 
to stop wasteful spending of Amearioan lives 
and money and to atop goofy Government, 

Harry had his Inning. Bee that Mae gets 
to bat. 

When an ex-Natlonal Guard captain fires 
a 6-star general impeachment of the Na¬ 
tional Guard captain is in order. 

Truman has again proven hls Inability to 
think clearly or act wisely. Unless he is 
removed from office promptly we are facing 
a tragic future. 

Please register protest to blundering Ttu- 
man policies In foreign affairs and especially 
to the MacArthur removal. 


MacArthur dismissal is the most disgrace¬ 
ful act in American history. 

As our representative In Congress your 
duty lies in demanding impeachment Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson. The fumbling 
Incompetence of their administration must 
be removed while we still have a country 
and a way of life to protect. 

8o the best general In the world gets fired 
by the worst President In the world. Nice 
knowing that we have so many Representa¬ 
tives in Washington that really believe in 
protecting the American way of life. 

The deplorable latt of firm and moral lead¬ 
ership is a national disgrace. Congress must 
take over that leadership immediately, and 
if necessary start impeachment proceedings. 

Bhockix^ Isn’t it. A great American like 
General MacArthur treated so terribly by 
the little men In h:^h places in Washington. 

The men who have fotight and died In 
the Pacific have died in vain. Throw off 
the British yoke. Restore MacArthur. Oust 
the State Department crowd. Do it now. 

It is my honest belief that the people of the 
United States are being sold out and Ameri¬ 
can blood is belx^ spiUed and will continue 
to be spilled to satisfy and Jiutlfy the whims 
and Btubborzmess of a man who has re¬ 
peatedly exhibited his ignorance and incom¬ 
petence in the highest office in the land. 

The action strikes me as being the most 
drastic of a long series of circumstances lead¬ 
ing to eventual complete capitulation to 
communism by the administration. 

You must realize that the latest outra¬ 
geous act of the president and hls cohorts is 
more than the American people can stomach. 

Impeach that stupid President and let’s 
get back to a free country. Also while you 
are at it run the United Nations back to 
Switzerlmui and let’s have a free America 


In view of the many disclosures of deca¬ 
dence within the administration and the 
petty poUticking in the removal of General 
MacArthur. 1 respectfully request that you 
move for the Ixxunedlate impeachment of 
President Harry 8. Truman and the dis¬ 
missal from office at Secretary of State 
Acheson and others of hls ilk. 

Because General MacArthur dared to be 
an American he is summarily dlsoharged. 
We have finally sold out to Bnglaad and the 
other Europeans who do not like General 
MacArthur. 


AMmn Hit HoUmm P»p* Pkt XU 


SCIENSION OP BEUABXS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 

01 XLUMOU 

ZN THB BOUSE OF BEPREBBNTATIVB8 

Friday, April 13,1351 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the deepest elements of religious con¬ 
viction since the beginning of time has 
been the aspiration of man to exist in 
a world without war. For many cen¬ 
turies this has been a great hope—^in 
our own country it has become a great 
necessity. The development of the 
atomic bomb makes it certain that an¬ 
other world war may mean the end of 
our planet. 

In this connection. I am inserting in 
the Appendix of the Ricobd a statement 
recently made by His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XU, in the course of an audience 
wltli delegates of the Fourth Congress 
of the World Movement for World Fed¬ 
eral Government, on April 6. Among 
those present at this audience were two 
Americans, Paul Shipman Andrews, dean 
of the School of Law of Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity, and the Reverend Donald Har¬ 
rington, of New York City, who repre¬ 
sented a United States organisation 
which participated in the Congress, the 
United World Federalists. 

As one who has been a consistent sup¬ 
porter of House Concurrent Resolution 
64. to strengthen the United Nations, 
which has been cosponsored by Repre¬ 
sentative Hays of Arkansas and Repre¬ 
sentative Jubb of Minnesota, and who 
has always regarded the development 
and strengthening of the United Na¬ 
tions to the point where it can prevent 
aggression and maintain peace, as an act 
which accords with my deepest religious 
convictions, I am proud and happy to 
learn that the Pope has expressed hls 
support for those who are striving to 
achieve a federal world government. 

The address follows: 

We are very appreciative of the deference 
you have shown us by this visit to the Vati¬ 
can. and we have pleasure in addressing you 
members of the World Movement for World 
Federal Government. We give you cordial 
greetings of welcome. Our warm Interest In 
the cause of peace In the midst of humanity 
so s^evously tormented la well known to 
you. We have given frequent proofs of this 
Interest. It Is, moreover. Inherent in our 
mlselon. The maintenance or reestablish¬ 
ment of peace has always been and always 
will be the object of our oozutant aoUcltude. 
And If, too often, the reeulta have been far 
from equal to our efforts and our acts, lack 
of auccesB will never discourage us. so long 
as peace does not reign In the world. Faith¬ 
ful to the spirit of Cbrlst, tbe church is 
striving and working with all her strength; 
•he does this by her precepts and by her 
exhortatl<ma, by her inoesaant activltlea. and 
by oeasetosB prayers. 

The church Is indeed a power for peace, at 
least where one respects and appreciates at 
their true value indapendfnee and the mis- 
aion which the church holda from God. in 
spheres where one does not seek to make 
her the docile servant of political egoists, 
and where she Is not treated as an enemy. 
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The church longs for peace, she strives In¬ 
cessantly for peace, and her heart Is always 
with those who, like her, desire peace and 
devote themselves to It. Also, she knows, 
and this Is her duty, how to discern the 
true and the false friends of peace. 

She desires it. and therefore she applies 
herself to the promotion of everything which, 
within the framework of the divine, natu¬ 
ral and supernatural order, contributes to 
the assurance of peace. Your movement, 
my friends, has the task of creating an ef¬ 
fective political order. There is nothing 
more In keeping with the traditional doc¬ 
trines of the church, or better adapted to 
her teaching, as to legitimate and Illegiti¬ 
mate war, especially In the present world 
crisis An organisation of this nature must, 
therefore, be set up, even If only to end the 
competitive rearming of nations, through 
which, for decades past, peoples have ex¬ 
hausted their efforts and drained their re¬ 
sources, You, my friends, are of the opin¬ 
ion that, in order to be effective, this world 
political order should be of a Federal na¬ 
ture. If you understand by this that this 
order should not be bound to the wheels of 
some mechanical system, you are again In 
harmony with the principles of political and 
social life so firmly laid down and sustained 
by the church. Indeed, no world organiza¬ 
tion could exist if It did not harmonize with 
human relations as a whole and with the 
normal organic order regulating relations 
between men and between diverse peoples. 
Failing this, whatever might be its struc¬ 
ture, it would be Impossible for this organi¬ 
zation to stand up and endure. 

For this reason we are convinced that your 
first care should be to establish solidly and 
restore these fundamental principles In 
every national and constitutional, economic 
and social, cultural and moral sphere. 

At the present time in the national and 
constitutional sphere, the life of nations Is 
everywhere dislocated by the blind worship 
of the value of majorities. It Is the citi¬ 
zen who is the elector. But, as such he 
is in reality nothing but one of the units, 
the total of which constitutes a majority 
or a minority, which the displacement of 
a few votes or even of a single one would 
suffice to reverse. Although an elector, he 
does not count as such, but there Is no ques¬ 
tion as to the place and part he takes In 
his family and profession. 

In the economic and social sphere there is 
no natural organic unity amongst producers, 
since quantitative utilitarianism, which Is 
the sole consideration In the matter of cost 
price, is the only norm determining the 
places of production and distribution of 
labor; since It Is the question of class which 
divides men artificially In society, and the 
standard is no longer that of cooperation 
within the professional community. 

In the cultural and moral domain. Indi¬ 
vidual liberty, freed from all ties, all rules, 
all objective and social values, is only In 
reality a devastating anarchy, especially In 
the education of the yoiuig. 

Until one has strengthened the universal 
political organization and placed It on the 
indispensable basis, there Is a risk of It In¬ 
fecting Itself with the deadly germs of me¬ 
chanical unltarianlsm. We should like to 
invite those who are thinking of this rem¬ 
edy, for example, to a world parliament, 
particularly from a federalist point of view, 
to reflect on this. Otherwise, they would 
bo hand In glove with the forces of destruc¬ 
tion, from which our political and social 
order has already suffered too much; they 
would only finish by adding one more legal 
automaton to the many others which threat¬ 
en to stifle the nations and to reduce man 
to the state of an inert Instrument. 

Zf, therefore, within the meaning of fed¬ 
eralism, the future world political oeganlza- 
tion cannot, under any pretext, allow Itself 


to be caught up Into the movement of the 
Unitarian machine, it will not possess ef¬ 
fective authority except insofar as it safe¬ 
guards and favors everywhere the clean life 
of a healthy human community, of a so¬ 
ciety all the members of which vie with 
each other for the good of all humanity. 

What a large amount of moral firmness, 
intelligent foresight and supple adaptation 
this world authority wUl have to possess, 
these being more than ever necessary in 
critical momenta when, in the face of ma¬ 
levolence, people of good will need to be 
supported by authority. After all our post 
and present trials, should we dare to say 
that the resources and methods of the gov¬ 
ernments and politicians of the day are ade¬ 
quate? In truth. It la Impossible to solve 
the problem of a world political organization 
without agreeing to leave the beaten track 
from time to time, without appealing to the 
experience of history and to a sane social 
philosophy, and also to a certain Intultlve- 
ness of creative imagination. 

There, my friends. Is a vast field of work, 
study, and action. You have understood 
this and looked It squarely in the face; you 
have the courage to spend yourselves for this 
cause. We congratulate you. We would ex¬ 
press to you our wishes for your entire suc¬ 
cess and with all our heart we will pray to 
God to grant you His light and His help In 
the performance of your task. 


If You Want To Practice Real Economy, 
Then Junk the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or FEWNBTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jackson (Miss.) News, of February 9, 
1951, recommends the immediate junk¬ 
ing of the proposal to construct the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

The editorial follows; 

This Project Needs Junkiho 

President Truman’s renewed pleas for con¬ 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, this time on the basis of de¬ 
fense necessity, should be shelved quickly 
and decisively by Congress. Even to debate 
this extravagant. Impractical, repeatedly 
discredited venture would be sheer waste. 

In his $71,600,000,000 budget message the 
President again trotted out this moldy old 
Joker—It’s been hanging around since 1806— 
along with a lot of other costly nonessentials. 
A few days later. In a letter to the chairman 
of the St. Lawrence deep sea waterway labor 
conference In Detroit, Mr. Truman said that 
“in the present emergency” the project has 
become urgent. 

Furthermore, he added that, because our 
steel Industry must be built up, the seaway 
was needed to bring in Iron ore, not only 
from Labrador but from Venezuela by a 
route well protected from enemy submarines. 
Just how Venezuelan ore would be protected 
on the long ocean haul to the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence wasn't made clear. 

But what, precisely. Is the seaway’s urgency 
from a defense viewpoint? This high-priced 
water connecting Great Lakes ports with the 
Atlantic Ocean is ice-bound about 6 months 
of the year, rendering it useless for long 
periods. 


To transport ocean tonnage to lake ports 
would require the building of some 60 dams. 
One enemy bomb that shattered a single 
lock could tie up the whole system. 

A few years ago the expense of this vast 
spending project was figured at $042,000,000, 
of which Canada would pay $204,000,000. In 
1948, when the seaway was debated In Con¬ 
gress without action, the cost was estimated 
variously at $760,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 
Today's cost would be vastly greater. 

And that Isn’t all. By diverting ocean 
freight. Including Iron ore, to the Great 
Lakes, the seaway would cause untold losses 
to eastern United States seaports. Including 
Philadelphia. Projected steel plants along 
the Delaware will require a great deal of that 
Venezuelan ore the President talked about. 

Revival of the St. Lawrence seaway hoax 
now, when this Nation Is faced with defense 
necessities Involving multlbllllon outlays, is 
thoroughly Inexcusable. Congress should 
pay no attention to the seaway bills already 
introduced, and get on with real security 
needs. 


Who It Cheering the Diimitial of 
MncArthur? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD H.JEN1S0N 

OF ZLLIKOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. JENIBON. Mr. Speaker, a matter 
of days—4 to be exact--has Intervened 
to give the Nation and the world an op¬ 
portunity to evaluate the effect of Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s startling announcement 
that General MacArthur had been re¬ 
lieved of his command over American 
and United Nations forces engaged in 
bloody war with the Communist aggres¬ 
sors in Korea. There has been no abate¬ 
ment in the fiery protests of outraged 
citizens across the land despite the ad¬ 
dress of the President to the Nation 
which sought to justify the action. 
These protests have continued, and 
grown in volume, notwithstanding the 
fact that few argue the President’s au¬ 
thority to act as he did. That is not the 
issue. The wisdom of his policy is chal¬ 
lenged, not his authority. 

The protests have come, not from or¬ 
ganized groups directed by leaders self- 
appointed or otherwise. Rather they 
have come from individual citizens, from 
“the man on the street,’’ the housewife, 
the mothers and wives of servicemen, 
from Americans without regard to creed 
or politics. 

Perhaps, then, it would be significant 
to note the source of some of the reaction 
on the other side of the question. Who. 
if anyone, is applauding the action of 
the President? 

It is now a matter of documented 
record that first favorable action came 
from foreign shores. Not on the Amer¬ 
ican battle lines in Korea, to be sure, but 
from the seats of government in England 
and France, and most unfortunate of 
all, from the Lake Success headquarters 
of the United Nations. Unbiased news 
reports are the source of word of cheers 
for the dismissal of MacArthur in Lon¬ 
don, for instance. There the Socialist 
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Ooverxunent of Britain hastened to an¬ 
nounce the removal of MacArthur might 
pave the way for the admission of Red 
China to Japanese peace treaty discus¬ 
sions, the sacrifice of vital Formosa to 
our present enemy, the same Red China* 
and ultimately a seat in the United Na¬ 
tions for that nation. To go further to 
observe that such a policy would pre¬ 
serve Hong Kong and Chinese trade for 
the British would not be to depart far 
from the obvious. 

France, even though to a lesser de¬ 
gree, has been reluctant to move too 
vigorously in the Far East with the hope 
of preserving in part a crumbling emp^e 
in Indochina. To this list, Italy can be 
added, and for similar reasons. 

And the United Nations, embryo hope 
of ultimate world peace, found less and 
less Interest in the efforts of a brilliant 
American commander who insisted on 
winning a war he did not seek and a 
war he was ordered to prosecute. 

But most appalling of all is the cheer¬ 
ing from quite another source. It comes 
from the heart of enemy power. It 
comes from the Kremlin Itself. The 
Dally Worker, New York newspaper, 
acknowledged as the mouthpiece of the 
Moscow line and Joe Stalin himself, 
brazenly applauded the ousting of Mac¬ 
Arthur. “Way paved for peace,” the 
Daily Worker shouted. Peace on Mos¬ 
cow terms, of course, a second Munich 
so to speak. For the Dally Worker con¬ 
fidently predicted the terms cautiously 
voiced in London. 

The American effort seeks peace, of 
course, as President Truman repeatedly 
asserted in his address Wednesday 
night. But the American people who 
have already suffered 60,000 casualties 
In the so-far-undeclared war in Korea 
do not regard any degree of appease¬ 
ment with communism as peace. They 
do not regard the granting of rewards 
for aggression as any guaranty against 
future aggression. 

Obviously, then, there must be an 
Immediate reexamination of the entire 
problem of American foreign policy and 
American military policy. There must 
be a searching study of the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy in which con¬ 
victed traitor' Alger Hiss once played 
such an important formulating role. 
For President Truman, in ousting Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. clearly has made his 
choice on the side of the Secretary of 
State, for he has shown he will not turn 
his back on the man who said he would 
not turn his back on Alger Hiss. 

To the now vital review of American 
aims in the Far East, and, indeed, 
throughout the world, the views of nne 
man can offer more substantial guidance 
than any other single person. That man, 
of course, is General MacArthur. It 
should not be necessary to force the 
Truman-Acheson-State Department 
clique to cooperate in making his views 
available. It should not be necessary 
to force reluctant administration leaders 
to invite MacArthur to appear before a 
Joint session of the Congress at the earli¬ 
est possible moment to give his coimtry- 
men the benefit of his views and experi¬ 
ence. Those views should be sought 
voluntarily, immediately, and in Justice 
to 200,000 American troops left behind 
to carry on a struggle bogged down not 


In the mud of Korea but in the bureauc¬ 
racy of Washington. 

It is only natural that much of the 
present demand for action should come 
from those who regard General Mac¬ 
Arthur as one of the greatest military 
leaders of all time. Even those who 
ousted him concede the general's stature 
in the field of his life-long service. But 
the more Important point has best been 
stressed by a distinguished colleague 
qualified to speak by background, ex¬ 
perience. and intimate knowledge of the 
far-eastern problem. Representative 
Waltir H. Judd, of Minnesota, after the 
news of the President’s action, had this 
to say: 

My concern Is not for Oeneral MacArthur. 
Be is a giant whom the pygmies cannot 
tolerate hecaiise he has been so consistently 
right about Asia and they so consistently 
wrong. His place In history Is secure. It 
will vindicate him and condemn hls oppo¬ 
nents who threw away In five short years 
the magnificent victory In the Pacific which 
he and 4,000,000 Americans won at such great 
cost—108.000 of them with their lives. 

My concern Is for the peace and security 
of the United States. 

Few people seem to realize the completely 
unique position of prestige and confidence 
which Oeneral MacArthur commanded In 
Asia, and especially in Japan. Hls removal 
Is likely to open the way for the Communists 
to chip away and destroy the faith of the 
Japanese people in us and In the United 
Nations. If that happens, then a settle¬ 
ment In Korea will not end the war, It 
will Just move from Korea to Japan. If 
we abandon Formosa in a futile effort to buy 
the Beds off, we do not end the struggle; 
we simply shift It from Formosa to the 
Philippines. And If we let the Philippines 
and Japan go, “in order to avoid war with 
Communist China,” do we solve the prob¬ 
lem? No. We Just move the conflict to 
Alaska and Hawaii. And if we sell them 
out “In order to get peace," we do not avoid 
world war III: we Just make certain much 
of It will be fought in the northwestern 
States of our own country. You have to 
stop this glacier somewhere. We did not 
stop It at ^e 60-yard line at the end of 
the last wn-. Instead we moved back to 
our 40-yard line and Invited the Russians 
to take Eastern Europe, Manchuria, North 
Korea, and the strat^cally placed Islands 
north of Japan. Now we are down to about 
oinr 80-yard line due to the idiotic attempt 
to make the Chinese Communists our friends 
by walking out on our Chinese allies. Now 
it Is proposed. In line with British Ideas, to 
move back to the ao-yard line—the move 
MacArthur opposed so strenuously. Just 
where are we to stop retreating? At oinr 
10-yard line when only Europe remains? Or 
the 6-yard line when only the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere remains? Or the 1-yard line when 
only the Interior the United States 
remains? 

I do not want to have to fight at the last 
ditch for the sheer survival of the United 
States; that is, the real issue: not the fate 
of MacArthur. but of ourselves. 

Mr. speaker. In the light of the facts, 
as we know them to exist now. It is im¬ 
possible for the Nation to feel any meas¬ 
ure of security in the words of President 
Truman as he sought to Justify his will¬ 
ful and precipitate action. None will 
doubt hls sincerity as he said the war in 
Korea Is "a struggle tot peace,” but a 
careful study of hls address gives rise to 
the conviction that though he hopes 
truly to avoid a general war in Asia, he 
has no real plan for the attainment of 
that goal. 


The President quoted from intelligence 
documents revealing the Communists re¬ 
gard the United States as the only ob¬ 
stacle in the road for the “liberation”— 
Communist term for conquest—of all the 
countries In Southeast Asia. One of the 
documents asserted the Communists 
must “unify the people of Asia and crush 
the United States.” 

Commenting on this, the Washington 
Star, not an antiadministration news¬ 
paper, observed editorially: 

Does Mr. Truman believe that these reports 
accurately reflect the Communist alms in 
Asia? Presumably so, for otherwise he would 
not have put them before the American peo¬ 
ple. But If he does believe them. If he be¬ 
lieves that the real objective of the Com¬ 
munists is the conquest of Asia and the de¬ 
struction of the United States, then he be¬ 
lieves what General MacArthur believes, and 
what the general has been saying ever since 
the fighting began. 

In the light of these Communist objec¬ 
tives, what Justification Is there for the hope 
that our enemies will agree to any settlemene 
in Korea that will bring peace and an end to 
aggression In Asia? Is It not more reasonable 
to believe that Oeneral MacArthur Is right— 
that the Communists have launched their 
bid tor world domination of Asia, that they 
will not enter Into any decent settlement In 
which we can have the slightest confidence, 
and that we have no rational choice except to 
take up the challenge and meet force with 
superior force? No doubt it was done un¬ 
wittingly, but Mr. Triunan has made him¬ 
self a persuasive witness in support of the 
MacArthur thesis. 

Mr. TYuman*s plan, if he can be said to 
have a plan, was summed up In this para¬ 
graph: “If the Communist authorities real¬ 
ize that they cannot defeat us In Korea, if 
they realize it would be foolhardy to widen 
the conflict beyond Korea, then they may 
recognize the folly of continuing their ag¬ 
gression. A peaceful settlement may then 
be possible." 

"IT* this and “may" that. A something- 
may-turn-up strategy In which the wish is 
father to the thought. What kind of a basis 
Is that for the conduct of a bloody, bitter 
war which has cost the United States nearly 
60,000 casualties and which will cost us 
thousands more? Is it right to send men out 
to fight and die in a war which depends for 
its objective on nothing more than a flimsy 
hope that somehow the Communists, who 
have betrayed every promise that they have 
ever made, will be induced to sit down and 
make a trustworthy settlement forsaking all 
Of their self-proclaimed ambitions? 

Hope may spring eternally, but it does not 
win ware. The more one weighs the Presi¬ 
dent's remarks, the stronger becomes the 
conviction that we are simply deluding our¬ 
selves if we believe that the war In Korea 
can be won and peace restored to Asia by 
anything less than the maximum effort of 
which we are capable. 

Mr. Speaker, out of indignation of 
Americans generally must come a new 
determination to examine the facts, to 
weigh the issues, and to formulate a 
policy which has for its goal the security 
of the United States. For oifiy the 
security of the United States will pre¬ 
serve the hope of ultimate freedom for 
men and for nations. To that task Oen¬ 
eral MacArthur may yet make his great¬ 
est contribution toward the preservation 
of his country. The hour is late, but not 
too late for a people united in purpose 
and strengthened In faith. General 
MacArthur has the capacity to crystal¬ 
lize that purpose and restore that faith. 
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TIm MacArilnr Afftb 

SZTBNSION OP BEMARK8 

HON. M. g!bURNSIDE 

or WC8T VXROXNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. April 13, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Parkersburg Sentinel, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., April 11, 1951: 

The MacArtkur Affair 

The angry storm ot debate, criticism, and 
resentment which broke over the head of 
President Truman today as a result of his 
dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur will, It 
Is safe to predict, overshadow any other 
single Issue to date In his administration. 
The lines In Washington are going to be 
drawn largely along political boundaries, 
with Republicans hailing MacArthur as the 
savior of the West and Democrats express¬ 
ing regret that he is such a devil. Neither 
description Is true. 

The confidence and trust which people In 
these United States repose In Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur—despite past criticisms—cannot 
be gainsaid. The course which he advocated 
in fighting communism In the Far East, In 
general, and Korea In particular, is the 
course which, we believe, the bulk of the 
American people would wish the administra¬ 
tion to follow—and damn the Russian tor¬ 
pedoes. 

MacArthur’s great experience In the East, 
and his confidence In the policy he advocated 
carry tremendous weight In this country. 
Putting It briefly. General MacArthur wanted 
more troops and arms for an all-out war 
against communism. Including hitting China 
proper and Including the use of Japanese 
and Chinese Nationalist forces. 

We agree—but the administration does 
not, and the President Is General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s Commander In Chief, as he Is ours. 
We believe that public pressure eventually 
would have forced a change in administra¬ 
tion policy, but we must also remember that 
policy Is formulated largely on the advice of 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff, who know our 
military capacities at this hour. It also 
should be remembered that the Joint chiefs 
Include men fully as able as Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

It is true, also, that there are sometimes 
many considerations—of which the public la 
not and cannot be aware—taken Into account 
by the administration In formulating for¬ 
eign diplomatic and military policy. 

In spite of all this, the emotions of the 
people generally are going to figure largely 
In the debate over General MacArthur’s dis¬ 
missal. Yet there are certain incontroverti¬ 
ble facts, which lead us to believe that Mac¬ 
Arthur’s ego convinced him that he was so 
big a man the administration would not dare 
to dismiss him no matter how flagrantly he 
disregarded Instructions. E'ven President 
Roosevelt, noted for his handling of men and 
for his inflexible insistence on discipline, 
complained about MacArthur’s pronounced 
tendency to set his own judgment above all 
other considerations. 

It Is a fact which cannot be disputed that 
on December 6, 19S0, the Joint Chiefs ot 
Staff Instructed all military and civilian big¬ 
wigs ”to refrain from direct communication 
on military or foreign policy with news¬ 
papers, magazines, or other publicity media 
in the United States.'* This was clearly de¬ 
signed to prevent long-distance debates be¬ 
tween military commanders and Washing¬ 
ton, and between high Government officials 


and the administration. It also clearly im¬ 
plied that differences of opinion should be 
Ironed out within the administration. 

On top of that. MacArthur was infentned 
on March 90 that the President planned to 
announce that the United Nations was under 
pressiure for a negotiated peace in Korea, and 
that diplomatic discussions would be sought. 
In the face of these advices, only 5 days 
later—March 95—General MacArthur sought 
to grab the ball and run by offering to ar¬ 
range a political settlement by meeting with 
the Chinese Communist commander in 
Korea. He was rebuked for that, and in¬ 
structed that the December 6 order must be 
obeyed. Yet, thereafter a letter dated March 
20. written to Representative Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin. Jr., Republican. Massachusetts, again 
challenged administration policy and called 
for all-out war against communism in the 
Far East. 

The manner in which General MacArthur 
was dismissed rankles even with those who 
believe that an insubordinate general—no 
matter how high his position nor how much 
public favor he holds—should be deposed. 
It would have been a much more satisfactory 
solution, we are certain, if General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been recalled to Washington—in 
itself a form of discipline—and given his 
choice of obeying orders or being dismissed. 
At least such a method would have satisfied 
those who have so much confidence In the 
general. 

The conclusion is Inescapable, we believe, 
that while the dismissal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur was undeniably Justified on the basis 
of his own considered acts, the manner in 
which It was brought about was for less 
than desirable. It Is saddening to see the 
brilliant military career of a great man 
marred by such an affair, however necessary. 


H. R. 1870, for tibe Protection of the 
Bnld Eagle 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 
Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Janu¬ 
ary 22, 1951,1 introduced H. R. 1870 for 
the protection of the hald eagle which is 
legislation of great merit and which 
should be passed at once. In fact it was 
passed by the House in the last session 
of the Congress but did not receive Sen¬ 
ate action due to lack of time. I hope it 
will be passed by both Houses and ap¬ 
proved by the President at an early date. 

I have just received a letter from Inez 
E. Moore, of Valdez, Alaska, urging the 
passage of this legislation and enclosing 
a poem entitled “The Bald Eagle,*' which 
is of Interest in consideration of this im¬ 
portant problem. I include the letter 
and the poem as part of these remarks: 

Valdez, Alaska, April 9, 1951, 
Bon. Homer D. Anqell, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Angell: I see by the Alaska 
Sportsman where you tried to get a law 
passed to protect the American Eagle and 
now that Alaska has raised the bounty to 
$2.50 on Bald Eagles In Alaska I do hope you 
will try again to make It a crime to kill them. 

I have tried to put Into rhyme my feel¬ 
ings In the matter since I mailed a copy 
to Liberty magazine. I hope they will pub¬ 
lish It and perhaps get some at the law¬ 
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makers awake to the fact before the bird 
Is entirely exterminated. A copy of the 
poem is enclosed. 

Thank you, 

Mrs. Inez E. Moore. 

I^iE Bald Eagle 

I’m the emblem of Freedom with a price on 
my head. 

No right have 1 now, my proud wings to 
spread. 

My food 1 obtain with beak and with claw, 
While predacious man is protected by law. 

His meat he will get with dogs, traps or 
guns. 

He’ll gaff the poor fish when spawning time 
comes. 

He kill off the caribou Just for its hide 
While a baby fawn starves, cause Its mother 
he spied. 

When you look at a dollar—with my wings 
outspread— 

Remember. Its two fifty he placed on my 
head. 

Our Congress, almost, a bill did It pass 
That would have protected my rights, but 
alas. 

They squabbled and argued on this and on 
that 

So the bill—It was shelved—and let me down 
FLAT. 

When you look at your dollar—do this for 
me— 

Look In their lockers and name what you 
see— 

Moose, Caribou. Deer, and Fish out of season. 
Ducks, Geese, and Swan—all without reason. 
Then pass a law—"A bounty to pay.’’ 

For predacious man, who takes game that 
way. 


Glenn H. Curtiti Memorial 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. W. STERUNG COLE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for many years, I have sponsored a reso¬ 
lution in the House of Representatives 
providing for the creation of a Curtiss 
Memorial Commission for the purpose 
of erection of a suitable monument com¬ 
memorating the contribution of Glenn 
Hammond Curtiss in the discovery and 
development of the art of aviation and 
commemorating the first sustained kilo¬ 
meter flight and the first seaplane flight 
In all history. 

Recently a communication has been 
sent me by Miss Joan Lofgren, secretary 
of the Glenn Curtiss Chapter of the 
Historical Association of New York State 
located at Hammondsport, N. Y.. in 
which the pupils of the Hammondsport 
Central School express their reasons for 
urging the creation of such a memorial. 
I am pleased to extend in the Record 
this communication: 

Hammondsport Central School, 

Hammondsport. N. Y., April 3,1951, 
Hon. Sterling Cole, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear sir: We are students of the Ham¬ 
mondsport Central School. Hammondsport, 
N. Y. This year we organized a branch of 
the Historical Association of New York State, 
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Hammondsport has a very interesting his> 
torical background. We were surprised to 
discover that no one had started a memorial 
here for Glenn Curtiss, one of the greatest 
pioneers in aviation. Glenn Curtiss was born 
and lived most of his short life here in Ham- 
mondsport. Our club’s greatest ambition is 
to have a memorial in honor of Glenn 
Curtiss. 

We visualize In our dreams a small attrac¬ 
tive building in his memory. There are ten¬ 
tative plans for building a new school 
where he had the original hangars for his 
“infant** planes. We feel that back of our 
new school would be an Ideal place for such 
a memorial. In this building which would 
be open to the public, we would put relics, 
pictures, and Information connected with 
Olexm Curtiss and his achievements. 

As young citizens we do not feel ashamed 
to ask the National Government for help In 
financing a memorial for so great a man. We 
feel he did much for our country. He 
founded the first flying school to which peo¬ 
ple from all over the world came. Glenn 
Curtiss had many inventors as friends such 
as Alexander Graham Bell, Henry Ford, and 
Harold McGormic’c. On March 3. 1908, Cur¬ 
tiss made his first little airplane. He flew 
the one-stop flight along the Hudson from 
Albany to New York. It was the first flight 
in the Empire State. In 1009 Curtiss won 
the James Gordon Bennett trophy In France. 

He opened the Curtiss Exhibition Circus 
and people like Lincoln Beaehy, Fred Havens, 
and Eugene Ely became well known with 
their daring stunts. When the First World 
War broke out Curtiss was kept busy mak¬ 
ing planes for the Government. When Cur¬ 
tiss died many famous men came for his 
burial. After all of these national achieve¬ 
ments we feel that not only his community, 
but also hlB country, should have the privi¬ 
lege to honor him. 

Respectfully yours. 

Olxnn Cxtstiss Chapteh, 

Joan LorcHEN. Secretary, 


What Honorable Men Are Doing in 
Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, This 
week the former Governor of Georgia. 
M. E. Thompson, resigned his Job as 
a consultant with the Office of Price 
Stabilization because he refused to ac- 
cept a salary and expense account with¬ 
out working. He was asked to take the 
position of Codirector for Territories for 
the OPS at a pay rate of $53.48 per day. 
This is approximately $15,000 per year. 
He was listed as a consultant, but nobody 
bothered to consult him. He had not a 
single assignment in 12 weeks. So he 
quit. 

In case you think that the Governor 
did not try very hard to get work, do not. 
He tried. On February 19,1051, he told 
the President what was happening. The 
President called in his assistant, Mr. 
Donald Dawson, and ordered him to 
straighten out the whole mess pronto. 
It never was done. In resigning Mr. 
Thompson said: 

Under the clreumetaneee I refuse to accept 
salary and expense money from the tax¬ 


payers when X am rendering no public serv¬ 
ice. 1 am returning to my home. I refuse 
to be a parasite on the American taxpayws. 

He added one additional thought: 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
others rendering no service, but still on the 
public payrcdl, not only in Washington but 
throughout the United SUtes. 

Sweat on, Mr. Taxpayer, sweat on. 


National Service Life Insnraiice Benelts 
Gmtmned for Fntnre Veterans— 
Amendment Sponsored in House 
Adopted—^Veterans Gratuitous Indem¬ 
nity Act Perfected or Improved 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

OF nNMXsen 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13,1951 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on yester¬ 
day the conferees on H. R. 1 reached 
agreement on the Servicemen’s Indem¬ 
nity Act of 1951 and today this measure 
has been adopted by both bodies. The 
work of the conferees in this connection 
was most creditable and insures that this 
meritorious proposal shall be made avail¬ 
able for men in the service, those later 
called into the service, and to our future 
veterans. 

It was the source of much gratification 
to me personally and to many other 
Members that the conferees saw fit to in¬ 
clude in the conference bill the provision 
to permit future veterans to continue 
national service life insurance after 
service in the same manner that veterans 
heretofore have been permitted to main¬ 
tain such Insurance. 

Section 8 of the conference report pro¬ 
vides as follows: 

Within 120 days after discharge (dur¬ 
ing which time ^e veteran is covered by 
the gratuitous indemnity) be may apply 
for. without medical examination, a term 
policy up to $10,000. The premium is to 
be based upon the 1941 commissioner’s 
standard ordinary table of mortality with 
interest at 2 y 4 percent per annum. In 
the future all NSLI policies will be issued 
on this table which means greatly re¬ 
duced premiums but no dividends will be 
payable, and the only plan on which the 
Insurance will be issued will be on the 
5-year level premium term plan. 

Mr.'Speaker, as we know, the House 
did not Include these provisions in the 
bill which it passed. There were many 
members, like myself, who felt that the 
Inclusion of such was most desirable— 
but the amendment which I was pleased 
to offer to that effect was turned down 
by the House. However, it was the 
source of much gratification that the 
amendment which I introduced and pro¬ 
posed has been adopted by the conferees 
and both Houses and is now near final 
enactment into law. The other features 
of the bill are excellent and desirable, 
and I consider that this important legis- 
lation has been perfected—certainly 
greatly Improved. 


Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have included with my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record 
excerpts from debate on H. R. 1 when 
it was before the House. The excerpts, 
as presented here, are from the Record 
of January 24, 1951. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle¬ 
man yield? 

Mr. Elliott. I yield. 

Mr. Evins. I think the gentleman should 
point out that while there is nothing in 
this legislation which would impair the right 
of contract with veterans of World War I and 
World War n. if part n of the bill is adopted 
there will be no further issuance of national 
service life Insurance to future veterans. 

Mr. Elliott. Except those who are dis¬ 
abled. in accordance with the provision that 
I have mentioned. 


Mr. Rankin. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min¬ 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins]. 

Mr. Bvms. Mr. Chairman, the bill we are 
eonsldering here today is substantially the 
same measure as was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Veterans' Affairs in the 
closing days of the Eighty-first Congress and 
passed by unanimous consent on the floor 
of the House at that time. It has been 
again favorably reported as was well pointed 
out. I think in view of the Korean situa¬ 
tion it is very important that this constitute 
a part of the initial legislation of this new 
Congress. I have supported this measure 
both in committee and on the floor of the 
House. It has already been pointed out as 
to what the bill provides. It provides $10,000 
Indemnity coverage for all men called into 
the service. The bill is made retroactive to 
June 27.1050. and covers the National Guard 
men who were killed in the train crash in 
Ohio last summer, and also the Tennessee 
guardsmen who were killed in an airplane 
crash while returning from maneuvers in 
South Carolina. There are other excellent 
features of the bill, Including the monthly 
installment pairment of $02.90 per month 
over a period of 10 years. The bill also re¬ 
stricts payments to member of the service¬ 
man's family. The measure exempts the 
Indemnity from claims of creditors and from 
taxation. All of these features of the bill 
are meritorious and beneficial and commend 
It for passage. 

However, as has been pointed out, a new 
policy is injected into the bill with respect 
to part II of the bill. The position of the 
American Legion has not been made known 
heretofore with respect to this legislation. 
It has been said several times that two or 
three of the major veterans’ organizations 
favor it, but we have here the testimony of 
representatives of the American Legion with 
respect to the measure. In brief, I might 
quote them as follows: 

In testimony before the committee on this 
bill, T. O. Krable, chairman of the national 
rehabilitation commission of the American 
Legion said: 

“We cannot be a party to any abridgment 
of the benefits and provisions that have been 
made by the Ooverzunent to both veterans of 
World War I and World War II. The Ameri¬ 
can Legion strongly urges that provision be 
made that veterans be permitted to continue 
their national service life insurance after 
separation.** 

Certainly the right of the veteran to ob¬ 
tain national service life insurance should 
be preserved and the right to existing bene¬ 
fits continued, all considerations of service 
being taken into account. The American 
Legion ad< 9 ted a resolution at Indianapolis 
on November 19, last, reading, in part, as 
follows: 

**The American Legion reaffirms its stand 
that national service life insurance and 
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United 0katM QDvvmaint laauKsiiM «»- 
tract! and trust funds established hereto¬ 
fore Should be p r ese rv ed, and that an op- 
portimlty to obtain national service life in¬ 
surance should be continued for members 
of the Armed i^uiees and veterans.** 

I have an amendment at the deilc’s desk 
which would penmt a man, after being dis¬ 
charged, to apply for national service life 
insurance if he cares to do ao. The argument 
has been made that such a provision would 
continue the Oovemment In the insurance 
business. Let me say that the Oovemment 
is going to continue in the insurance biul- 
ness for a long time to come, regardless of 
the action we tidce here today. 

Idr. Atrooer H. AmaassN. Mr. COiairman, 
will the genUeman yield? 

Mr. Xvnra. May I just finish this state- 
ttient first, and then I will be glad to yield. 

The information X have been able to ob¬ 
tain is that only one out of seven ex-service- 
men have continued their national service 
life insurance after discharge. That is. as of 
now. only 10 peroent of the veterans of 
World War I have continued their national 
service life Insurance, and only 2fi peroent 
of the veterans of World War II have con¬ 
tinued their Insurance. So the number is 
not groat, but those who wish to contract 
for Oovemment life insurance should be 
permitted to do so after discharge. My 
amendment would permit this. 

Here are some of the reasons why it should 
be done: Because it la a right that was given 
to veterans of Woitd War I and extended to 
veterans of World War XI. But to veterans 
of the Korean War we would deny them the 
right to have national service life insurance. 
Those men who are fighting today will prob¬ 
ably be a. 6. or 10 years older after the war, 
by which time the commercial Insurance 
rates for them will have been enhanced. We 
do not know how long the emergency will 
continue. Commercial rates to some of oiir 
veterans might have become prohibitive by 
the end of the emergency and during the 
time they are in service. DtsabUities might 
have been incurred which, although not rec- 
ogniMd by the Veterans' Administration, 
might be recognixed by commercial insure 
ance companies, and a veteran thereby 
might be denied the right to take out insur¬ 
ance after discharge. 

The Gbaxbman. The time of the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Bvnia] has ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr. Raioun. Mr. Chairman. I yield the 
gentleman one additional minute. 

BCr. Evms. I am wholeheartedly and 
strongly in favor of the automatic coverage 
feature of this bill and am, of course, sup¬ 
porting the legislation, but X feel my amend¬ 
ment would Improve and perfect the legis¬ 
lation by permitting the continuance of 
national service life insurance after dis¬ 
charge. Let us not say in effect to our future 
veteran that "After you are released from 
the service we will forget all about your 
service;" but rather let us say that a grate¬ 
ful Nation appreciates the service and sac¬ 
rifice of our men of arms. Let us say that 
America will not forget. Let us perfect this 
legislation and let us pass it. 

Mr. Auoubt H. Amaxsiar. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

BCr. Bvnra. 1 yield. 

Ux. Auoun B. AMmtxanf. The gentleman 
has mentioned certain coverage. Would 
it cover a case of this kind? A plane from 
the Philippines to Okinawa went into the 
mountains on December 19. The plane went 
down and some Army personnel were killed. 
Would this bill cover a ease of that kind? 

Mr. ivnta. If the accident occurred after 
June 27,1980, and if it were incident to caU 
or maneuvers it would cover such an acci¬ 
dent. 

The CmmsAir. The time of the gentlemaa 
from Tennessee has expired. 
xem-^pp .—^180 


Mrs. Itoeeae of Masaoehueetta. Mr. Chair¬ 
man. I yield the genoeman four additional 
mlnutei. 

Mr. Bvnra. I thank me gentlewoman. I 
hc^e that the amendment which will be 
offered later nmy have the favorable oon- 
alderation of the Home. 

The argument wee made, ae wae pointed 
out, that this bill will teke the Veterans* 
Administration out of the insurance busi¬ 
ness. May X Slur that it is going to be neo- 
eesary for the Otovemment to continue in 
the insurance business for the next 50 years 
because of contrafte. 

It has been further insisted that the bill 
will effect a savlnge in manpower. To the 
extent that the meesure does so, X applaud 
the action taken. However, the manpower 
requirements of the bill will teke effect 
largely after the war to over and history and 
experience of veterans’ insurance show that 
only about one out of seven ex-eervice men 
continue their insurance and the manpower 
argument is not persuasive. As I say, I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. If it to 
not adopted here, X feel sure X can predict 
that It wUl be adopted in the other body. 

Mr. Mobtom. Mr. Chairman, will the gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Bvims. I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MoxTOW. In World Wars I and IX 
men had no eoverage unless they paid for it. 
Is not that correot? 

Mr. Bvzms. That to quite true. 

Mr. Moxxoir. So the enlisted man gets 
the benefit of this Indemnity even though he 
is not permitted under the terms of the bill 
before us to get in on the national service 
life insturance program. 

Mr. Bvxns. Not ou the xxational life in- 
smranoe program tor that to. in effect, dis¬ 
continued, but he to given war service insur¬ 
ance coverage. After serving a period of 
four, five, or more years, and after discharge 
the veteran may find the commercial insur¬ 
ance rates so high as to be probibitlve. 

Mr. Moxton. We can deal with that when 
that question comes up. 

Mr. Evnre. The gentleman has pointed to 
the crux of this bill, the question of Insur¬ 
ance coverage after a man has been honor¬ 
ably discharged and released from the sendee. 
Our future veterans should be entitled to 
apply for national service life insurance on 
the same basis as veterans of World Wars X 
andU. 

Mr. Kxatxno. Mr. Chairman, will tbs gen¬ 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BviifS. X yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. KxATmo. May X Inquire of the gentle¬ 
man from Tennessee whether he has sub¬ 
mitted this amendment to the committee 
and whether it was considered there? And. 
if eo, what was the reeult? 

Mr. Bvzns. This amendment was not con¬ 
sidered by the committee. The bill was re¬ 
ported out the first day that the committee 
met when the committee was organised, and 
the amendment was not considered. But X 
will say to tt" gentleman that It has had very 
careful oonatderatlon In its draftsmanship. 

Mr. XlAincm. Why does not the gentleman 
from Tennessee tell the House that he did 
not bring this amendment before the com¬ 
mittee, and that he seconded the motion to 
report the bill out as it to? 

Mr. Bvms. X not only seconded the motion 
to report the bill, but I have consistently 
supported this measure. X think the bill to 
a good bill, but that we could Improve upon 
it 1^ adoption of the amendment which X 
have proposed. 

Mr. BAincw. Another point I would like to 
make for the benefit of the Members to that 
la previous warn the eervloeman did not 
Xtove the beaMIt c: this automatic insurance. 

Mr. Bvms. X may say to the gentleman that 
representatives of the American Legion not 


only made Legion poeltian clear in teetimony 
before the euboommlttee but also sent to me 
a statement of its positlim on this issue and 
this statement was passed around by me to 
members of the committee but was not acted 
upon. 

What action we take here today may well 
determine the economic security of untold 
thousands of families of veterans In the 
future. 

• • • • • 

Mr. Bvxnb. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend¬ 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

"Amendment offered by Mr. Evms: Strike 
out all of part II and substitute the follow¬ 
ing: 

*' ‘Past n —lesuAiicx or Natiohai;. Ssavica Un 
IrrsUBANOB 

" 'Sac. 10. Section 908 (c) of the National 
Service LNe insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, to hereby amended by adding the 
following new paragraph: 

"‘"(4) Any person who has hMl active 
service on and after June 87. 19C0. and prior 
to the termination of the present emergency, 
as proclaimed by the President, shall be 
granted national aervloe life Insurance upon 
application therefor In writing after dls- 
ohiurge or release from such active service 
and upon payaoent of premiums and evi¬ 
dence sattofactwy to the Administrator 
showing such person to be in good health at 
the time of euch application: Provided, That 
in any case in which such application to 
made within 6 years after dtoebarge or re¬ 
lease from active sarvlee the Administrator 
shall not deny for the purposes of this para¬ 
graph that the applicant to in good health 
because of any dlsabrity or disabilities for 
which compensation would be payable If 10 
percent or more in degree, and waiver of 
premiums under section 902 (n) shall not 
be denied in any case under this para.'^raph 
on the groiud that total service-connected 
disability commenced prior to the effective 
date of such insurance: And provided fur- 
ther. That in any case In which insurance is 
granted by reason of the preceding proviso 
the premium paid on such insurance shall 
be credited directly to the national service 
life insurance appropriations, and any pay¬ 
ments of benefits on such insurance shall be 
made directly from such appropriations." 

"‘6dc. 11. This part may be cited as the 
"Insurance Act of 1951." ' ” 

Mr. B v n ra . Mr. Chairman, this is a sim¬ 
ple amendment. May I say that I have 
had the assistance of the Legislative Draft¬ 
ing Service, of the general coxxnsel's office 
of the Veterans* Administration, and of the 
officials of the various veterans’ organtoa- 
tlons with rsspect to the language In this 
amendment. Bo It has been carefully pre¬ 
pared. It provides simply In substance that 
an honorably discharged veteran after the 
present hostilities may make application for 
and where qualified and on the same basis 
be granted national service life Insurance 
as veterans of World War 1 and World War 
IX. All this amendment does is give to fu¬ 
ture veterans the oj^rtunity to acquire 
national service life insurance. We know 
that there will not be the great admin¬ 
istrative cost of the insurance program dur¬ 
ing any future war under torms of this bill. 
The amendment which I propose would per¬ 
mit those who desire to contract for Oov¬ 
emment insurance after discharge the right 
to do so. We have already pointed out that 
the percentage of veterans who acquired 
Insurance after discharge has, in the past, 
been limited in number, but those veterans 
who do desire to obtain veterans* insuraaoe 
should he permitted to do so. My amend¬ 
ment provides for equity among vetarana. 
2t is a continuation of benefits that have 
already been provided. It to not a retrac¬ 
tion, It to not a retrenchment and cutting 
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back. My amendment would preserve bene- 
fLte tor tuture veterans wbioh are presently 
exlstbog in law. 

t hope the amendment may be favorably 
considered by the House. 

Bfir. Rankin. Mr. Chairman, of course this 
amendment would merely kill the bill. 

Mr. EviNS. I disagree with the gentleman. 
• * • • • 

Mr. SviNC. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle¬ 
man yield? 

Mr. DAvxs of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. Evxns. The gentleman spoke of addi¬ 
tional benefits. All we are going to do is to 
preserve and save the present benefits: not to 
cut back. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. Let me answer 
that by saying this: That when we give in¬ 
creased and improved benefits to veterans of 
each succeeding war of this country, does 
the gentleman feel that there is an obliga¬ 
tion. in addition to those improved benefits, 
to add thereto any benefits that any veteran 
has ever had in the history of the United 
States? I think that is about what the 
position of the gentleman amounts to. 

• • « ' « • 

Mr. Yortt. Mr. Chairman, the indemnity 
provisions of H. R. 1 are certainly sound 
and desirable, but there should be added to 
this bill the amendment offered by the gen¬ 
tleman from Tennessee, which amendment 
would give to the veterans now in service the 
same opportunities to acquire national serv¬ 
ice life Insurance that were given to those 
of us who served in World War n. 


It Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NSW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVSS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the Im¬ 
portant factor In the Truman-Mac- 
Arthur controversy centers around the 
determination of our American foreign 
policy. No military commander, no 
matter how brilliant he may be. shall 
have the right under the Constitution 
to assume the authority of determining 
our foreign policy. 

General MacArthur, in assuming such 
authority, has created great danger to 
this country. Those who, like the Re¬ 
publican leaders, have encouraged him 
in his course for political reasons, should 
be made to understand that they are 
playing with fire and are subverting the 
safety of the country to their own sordid 
political end. Our ship of state cannot 
be guided by two men at the same time 
without endangering the ship. 

The President had no choice but to 
recall General MacArthur. and in due 
course, the sober sense of the American 
people will prevail. The present in¬ 
tense emotional clamor will die down. 
The more intense the feeling the more 
quickly it is expended. 

The President stated the aims of our 
Government effectively and with due 
solemnity when he appeared on television 
and radio this past Wednesday evening. 
Our policy is to thwart aggression in 
Korea and wherever else it raises its ugly 


head, in association with the members 
of the United Nations. We must act in 
concert with these nations, we dare 
not Isolate ourselves. We will not go be¬ 
yond Korea unless Communist China 
and Conununist Russia force us to do so. 
By bombing Chinese bases and following 
the MacArthur suggestions we would be 
in a world war up to our necks. The 
American people do not want this, and 
the President has gaged properly the 
fundamental American viewpoint. If 
the Communists want world war, so be 
it. We have no choice. But the awful 
responsibility will be on them. 

Under the Constitution, the President 
is Commander in Chief. General Mac¬ 
Arthur disobeyed not only instructions 
given by the Commander in Chief, but 
he also disobeyed Instructions of his 
other superior. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
General MacArthur’s course was also op¬ 
posed by Admiral Forrest Sherman. 
Chief of Naval Operations. Admiral 
Sherman argued that we could not afford 
to get Involved in a war with Communist 
China and that if we followed General 
MacArthur’s insistence upon bombing 
Chinese bases, we would do so. Gen. 
Ho 3 rt Vandenberg of the Air Forces, and 
Gen. Joe Collins. Army Chief of Staff, 
concurred in this view. 

The War Department— 

Remarked General Eisenhower before 
the Congress in 1947— 
underetanda its place in this Government 
and does not try to usurp anybody else’s 
place. We are an executive agency. We 
recogniae where the policy-making responsi¬ 
bility lies, and no matter what is done, we 
will be in there pitching to carry out exactly 
what we are told to do. 

General MacArthur has failed to carry 
out the orders of the policy-making 
branch of the Government. General 
MacArthur is a strict disciplinarian. He 
would not tolerate any disobedience from 
any olBcer under him. 

This is not the first time in our history 
that the civilian authority was compelled 
to crack down on the military when the 
latter sought to bypass its authority. 
President Lincoln did exactly what 
President Truman did when he relieved 
Gen. George B. McClellan of his com¬ 
mand. McClellan was a brilliant soldier 
and the darling of his day with a large 
part of the public. McClellan’s intran- 
sigeance and his bypassing of the White 
House in bidding for public support, 
caused the end of his military career. 
President Wilson was compelled to dis¬ 
courage in forceful manner the dis¬ 
obedience of Gen. Leonard Wood. 

If General MacArthur differed with 
the over-all policy of the Government 
and wished emphatically to protest, his 
course was plain. He should have re¬ 
signed his command and his commis¬ 
sion, and as an ordinary citizen he could 
have vigorously fought his cause. But 
he chose to do this in uniform. That 
he could not do In our governmental 
structure. 

I approve of the President’s course, 
and I do this despite the past attain¬ 
ments and rare ability of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 


CMthm UpMd MacArdiiir 

EanxNsxoN of remarks 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

os NIW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April IS, 1951 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, X want to 
include the resolution passed by the Na¬ 
tional Association of Evangelicals in its 
convention in Chicago, HI, on April 11, 
1951, expressing admiration of General 
MacArthur's Christian character and 
personal Integrity and calling for an 
immediate investigation of all circum¬ 
stances attendant upon his recall: 

Resolution passed by the special assembly 
of the National Association of Evangelicals 
called to consider the crisis facing the Na¬ 
tion; 

‘Tnasmuch as Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
has opened the door and encouraged and 
welcomed Christian missionaries to Japan 
and the Far East; and 

“Inasmuch as bis Christian testimony has 
always been courageously given and his op¬ 
position to communism widely known; and 

“Inasmuch as his position has made him 
one of the greatest foes to communism and 
friend of democracy or the American way of 
life; now 

“In the light of his being relieved of bis 
commands, we the National Association of 
Evangelicals desire to go on record express¬ 
ing our confidence In the General and there¬ 
fore be It: 

“Resolved, That we send to General Mac¬ 
Arthur this expression of our confidence and 
admiration of his Christian character and 
personal integrity, our appreciation of bis 
devotion to the principles of Christian lib¬ 
erty. especially religious freedom during his 
term of duty as general in charge of the 
Army in the Far East, as general in charge 
of the occupation forces In Japan, and as 
general In charge of the United Nations 
forces In Korea, and assuring him of our 
prayers; be It further 

“Resolved, That we now call upon all 
Christians within these shores and abroad 
to get upon their knees In prayer to the end 
that this Nation might be preserved In lib¬ 
erty and God be truly honored.’* 

Resolution presented by special committee 
and unanimously passed by the general as¬ 
sembly of the National Association of Evan¬ 
gelicals, Chicago, m.: 

“Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur has 
demonstrated Irreproachable personal Integ¬ 
rity In conti;ast with the lack of Integrity 
and widespread corruption and graft In high 
places, and whereas General MacArthur has 
demonstrated his imderstanding and Insight 
of communism by firm and unrelenting op¬ 
position to Its extension, while others in high 
places have displayed their lack of under¬ 
standing by their record of appeasement and 
failure to oppose Communist aggression, and 
whereas General MacArthur has proved in a 
decade his wise and able leadership both in 
war and reconstructive peace in a time when 
the American International policy has been 
vacillating, Impotent, and culpable; and 

'Whereas the national confusion and un¬ 
certainty growing out of General MacArthur’s 
removal from command in the Orient, cou¬ 
pled with the lack of a stable and well- 
developed foralgn poUcy. has resulted in Im¬ 
measurable bewilderment: Therefore be It 

“Resolved, That we. the National Associa¬ 
tion of Evangelicals, representing 88 deaoml- 
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Mtlowi # a^nrUm comUtuaBoy of mora 
tium 10^,000 IvMisBUaa ProtMt«nti» ^ 
oloro In viow of Umm ImmIo faeti, that ira 
confldoQtly ieavo with God and with tha 
judgment of blatory the complete vindica¬ 
tion of tble great man; and further be it 

"JEecoltied, That we oaU the American peo¬ 
ple to a national day of humiliation and 
prayer for divine gul^oe in tble critical 
hour of national affaire, and that we call 
upon every pactor to act apart a portlmi of 
the morning servioe on Sunday. April 15, for 
•pedal interceaslon for Government and Na¬ 
tion; and further be It 

"Resolved, That, without implying our 
c om petence to judge the technicalltlee of 
thle cam, we appredate the example of 
Chrletlan dtlssenahlp and moral and spiritual 
alertnen provided by General IfacArdiur in 
a period of national duress, and further, that 
we deplore the alarmist tactics of many of 
our present national leaders, which might 
easily plunge us Into a third world war, and 
caution against the employment of the sense 
of urgency tor purposes of political expedi¬ 
ence.” 

A second and stronger resolution arising 
from popular demand unanimously passed 
by the general assembly, following the adop¬ 
tion of the above resolution: 

“Moved, seconded, tnd unanimously car¬ 
ried that we call upon the Congress of the 
United States to undertake an immediate 
Investigation of all the circumstances at¬ 
tendant upon the recall of Gen. Douglas Mao- 
Arthur from his commands and take appro¬ 
priate action.” 


Tmmaii Venai MacArtbnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

aw itrw Totx 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPREBENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the text of a telegram out¬ 
lining my position on the Truman-Mac- 
Arthur controversy, which my home¬ 
town newspaper, the Brookl^ Daily 
Eagle, had asked me to submit: 

W.afit.n HaSXIS, 

Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

While General MacArthur’s departure as 
Far Eastern Commander has momentarUy 
aroused a national controversy 1 feel histcxy 
will eventually vindicate President Truman 
for the step he has taken. It is worth re¬ 
membering it was done Mter deliberation 
and consultation with top governmental and 
military leaders. At stake here is not the 
fate of an individual, no matter bow great or 
Important, but the fate and future of the 
American people and of all western civlliaa- 
tion. By continually thwarting the policies 
of the United States and the United Nations, 
MacArthur breached discipline to an extent 
which threatened to embroil the whole 
world in a new and most destructive con¬ 
flagration. namely, a third world war which 
we are desperately trying to avoid. At the 
same time, the President was faced with 
the surrender of hla policy-making functions 
as established by the Constitution. Civil 
authority bad to be reestablished for the 
continuation of our democratto prooesa, 
otherwise we would have drifted into mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. Let us not forget the ex¬ 
ample In Rome when tbs greatest and most 
powerful repUblio^ln tncisnt times eami 
under the domtnauon of popuUor milStary 
heroes who seised control and ended the re- 
pUbRe forever. It is to the credit of the 


fOBBdeco of our Reimbllc who, la drafting 
the Constitution, were cognisant of Roman 
history and wisely entmsted supreme power 
to the civilian government over the mlUtary 
in our country. Brace the President of the 
United States is the Oommaader in Chief of 
aU our Armed florces and the military au¬ 
thorities are subordtaate to him. General 
Elsenhower made a very striking observa¬ 
tion, aaylng “When you put on a uniform 
there are certain inhibitloBs you accept.” 
m a democracy such as ours unruly gen¬ 
erals are as such outmoded as Indispensable 
men. 

Oongrraanan Loom B. Bklubb. 


Removal of GoMral MacAithur a Severe 

Loss in tim Figkt To Frevest die Spreail 

of CoBUBuism la Japaa and the Eatfare 

Orient 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

or NSW JXgSST 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPBBBENTATXVES 

Friday, April 13.1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, an 
article in today’s issue of the News, 
Washington, D. C.. by Oland D. Russell, 
Scripps-Howard staff writer, points out 
forcibly and logically the disastrous ef¬ 
fect that may result from the withdrawal 
of General MacArthur in the fight to 
prevent the spread of communism in 
Japan and other countries of Asia. 1 in¬ 
clude H as part of my remarks in accord¬ 
ance with the unanimous consent 
granted by the House. 

It reads as follows: 

MAcAxTHxm Was Woctk 10 Dxvuxons 
(By Oland D. Russell) 

Observers here familiar with the Far East 
are seriously disturbed by one aspect of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s dismissal that so 
far baa got scant attention. 

It Is the fact that, in the eyes of 80,000,000 
Japanese and many other orientals not yet 
behind the Iron curtain, be will be irreplace¬ 
able as the symbol and outstanding propo¬ 
nent of resistance to Red aggression. 

The able Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway in 
time may meet the expectations of bis sup¬ 
porters as an over-all commander, admin¬ 
istration, and occupation chief. But be can 
scarcely hope to reach the eminence of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur or his incomparable Influ¬ 
ence and bold on popular imagination of 
the Japanese and other free orientals. 

To General MacArthur communism haa 
long been the biggest threat to the postwar 
world, and hs has been convinced that there 
Is no mission more important than meeting 
this challenge—in Aaia. This has been the 
imderlying precept of his occupation poli- 
clca as he aouf^t to turn Japan into a demo¬ 
cratic nation which of its own aocKNd would 
resist communism. 

A psychological trait of the Japanese 
themselves is responsible for bis unique, al¬ 
most miraculous sway over the people dat¬ 
ing from tbs very moment of his arrival in 
Japan in 1040. Feudalism is still a recent 
thing in Japan and exerts a strong influence 
on the pe(^. In feudal times the Japanese 
were mosl^ divided Into elans. In their 
oraturies of clan wars, when one feudal chief 
lost to another, the defeated clan unques- 
tioningly tranafaned its alisgiance to the 
victocioos lord. It became an ingrained 
tradition. 


Projected into modern tlmee, it expielna, 
in the opinion Americans familiar with 
Japan why tbs Japanese docilely submitted 
to the American invasion even when Japan 
still had a huge army under arms. Japan 
had lost the war and their modem clan ruler, 
the Emperor, acknowledge It, thereby simply 
transferring rule to the victor. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, and that, In turn, explains why the 
supreme commander has carried out the 
occupation for 6»/4 years without a single 
revolt or violent incident. 

The pattern of peaceful occupation has 
now been well eet and It may not be dis¬ 
rupted. But neither General Ridgway nor 
any other possible replacement for General 
MacArthur will ever command the venera¬ 
tion and adulation that baa come from the 
Japanese. 

That Is why the Japanese masses were 
stunned and frightened by his dismissal; 
why Japanese newspapers came out that first 
day with extras carrying editorials In black. 

What the Japanese fear now la that the 
change may mean that the United States In 
removing General BlacArthur has decided to 
abandon Asia completely to communlam. As 
long as General MacArthur was there they— 
the FlllpLnos, the free Chinese on Formosa, 
the guerrilla forces on the China mainland, 
and the people of Southeast Asia—were cer¬ 
tain that he stood as the symbol of our deter¬ 
mination to keep them out of Communist 
clutches. 

As one observer put It. General MacArthur 
In himeelf was worth 10 divisions to the 
peace of mind of those In the path of spread¬ 
ing communlem. 


Replacemeat of Geaernl MncArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

nr NEW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. AprU 13.1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission heretofore granted me 
by unanimous consent of the House. I 
include the following telegram received 
by my office today: 

BXOOXX.TN. N. Y., April 15.19S1. 
Representative John J. Roonxt, 

House Offlee Building, 

Washington, D. C.; 

Please wire collect your position on Tru- 
man-MacArthur controversy to be used for 
publication. 

Haxoi.0 N. Hakbis, 

Brooklyn Eagle. 

In reply I sent the following telegram: 

Apbix. 18. 1961. 

Habold N. Haksis, 

Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

In response your wire please be advised 
that as far as I am concerned President Tru¬ 
man, as Commander In Chief, has the con¬ 
stitutional right and power to dlamlas or re¬ 
move from office General MacArthur or any 
mlUtary commander for insubordination or 
any other reason. In a democracy It Is ab> 
solutely essential that military men be con¬ 
trolled by authority at ibelr civilian su¬ 
periors. Should the day arrive when such 
authority is flaunted or Ignored It would be 
the beginning of the abrogation of our free¬ 
dom and democratic way of life and ultimate 
destruction of Uie Ideals and prinoiplea we 
have nurtured and cher l e h ed. X fMl that 
we must not yield in the sUghteet to the 
Ohineee Oommunlsta. X also feel that Con- 
grees should insist upon General MacArtbur’s 
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Immedlato testimony before the pn^ier oom- 
mittee on the past and present military and 
political situation in the Far Bast. 

Please use in toto rather than quote parts 
of this wire. 

Congressman John J. Roonit. 


GtBcral MdcArliiiir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORH 

or cAuroaHU 

IN THE HOUSE OF iaS>RB8ENTATZVES 

Friday, April 13, 1351 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, this morn¬ 
ing there appeared in the Washington 
Post an editorial and three articles by 
prominent columnists concerning the 
dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. I 
ask that these articles be made a part of 
our Record: 

[From the Washington Post of April 13.1951] 
Now It Co MB Otrr 

One important point to digest In respect 
of the removal of General MacArthur Is that 
it will make no difference In the operations 
in Korea. For all practical purposes Lt. 
Oen. Matthew B. Rldgway, the new su¬ 
preme commander, has been making the 
decisions since his appointment to head the 
Eighth Army last December. To him be¬ 
longs the credit, as put by one officer quoted 
by Christopher Rand in the New York Herald 
Tribune writing from the battlefield, for 
getting the Army “turned around in the 
right direction" after the retreat last fall. 
It was he who Infused new spirit and master¬ 
minded the solidly based advances which 
have been taking place. 

What has been suspected, but never be¬ 
fore mentioned in so many words, Is the 
growing antipathy that existed between 
MacArthur and Rldgway. A good soldier. 
General Rldgway never complained. But, 
according to Mr. Rand, correspondents ob¬ 
served many indications of Jealousy on the 
part of General MacArthur, including a 
seeming effort to play down Rldgway’s suc¬ 
cesses, brief dramatic appearances of Mac¬ 
Arthur at the front apparently designed to 
attract publicity, and a double censorship 
In Tokyo which reportedly was more political 
than military. General Rldgway, in Mr. 
Rand’s words, "is a well-disciplined man who 
has kept his peace under slights from Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters that have 
caused widespread talk (in Korea). There 
Is no question that he will be strictly 
amenable to Washington and will refrain 
from influencing policy by independent 
statements." 

There Is every reason to believe that rela¬ 
tionships now will be vastly different. Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway and the new Eighth Army com¬ 
mander, Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, are 
technicians, as well as men of moderation 
and understanding. Moreover, there will be 
mutual confidence and similarity of purpose 
between the Pentagon and the field com¬ 
mand. Divided command, in short, is at 
an end, and we now ought to get some team, 
work. 

[From the Washington Post of April 18,1951] 
Stork Ovxr MacArthur 
(Ry Marquis Childs) 

TSUMAN'R camos 

Where and when the storm now sweeping 
over Washington will end no one can ixremot. 
Not in a long time has there been anytting 
like it. The telegraph boys are currying 


buRhM baskets of wires to practicsHy every 
oflkoe in the Senate and House and almost 
without exception they oppose President 
TTuman's action in removing General Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command. 

The talk of impeachmust was inevitable. 
Partly it la political in origin. But in the 
thousands of wires pouring into the Capital 
it reflects a long pent-up fury and frustra¬ 
tion. 

Those who use the word glibly do not 
realiee that impeachment is a solemn con¬ 
stitutional procedure rarely evcdwd. Only 
the House of Representatives can vote on 
the impeachment of a President. 

When an impeachment has been voted 
against a President, the trial Is held before 
the Senate, with the Chief Justice presiding. 
Conviction is on a vote of two-thirds of those 
present. The language of the Constitution 
provides impeachment for "treason, bribery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors." 
The Supreme Court hu never interpreted 
that language. 

When President Truman first came Into the 
White House, he talked about the trials of 
one of his predecessors. That was Andrew 
Johnson, who succeeded to the office on the 
assassination of Lincoln and thereby In¬ 
herited the tribulations that come In the 
wake of a great war. Johnson Is the only 
President In our history to be Impeached. 
By a margin of one vote the Senate failed to 
vote that Impeachment. 

It seems most unlikely that anything so 
drastic will occur in this Instance. Yet in 
the Inflamed state of opinion, with all the 
confusions and conflicts, doubts and uncer¬ 
tainties that beset the American people, one 
must add that anjrthlng can happen. 

In the present violent reaction there la 
plainly a current of unreason. Truman is 
the symbol on which long-stored-up wrath Is 
being poured out. And that wrath probably 
traces back in part to the tensions under 
which we have been living in recent months. 

Some who are so passionately for Mac¬ 
Arthur seem to be tar him In the belief that 
if he were only given his own way, he would 
find a magical means to end the war and 
bring peace to the Pacific. This does not, 
of course, conform to the facts. The Mac¬ 
Arthur policy would certainly have expanded 
the Pacific war. 

Whether It would have meant the start 
of a third world war is another matter. The 
British were convinced that Soviet Russia 
would honor its treaty of mutual assistance 
with Communist China and come in if Amer¬ 
ican planes attacked the Chinese mainland. 
MacArthur believed that this danger was 
negligible. 

Whether the storm goes to the point of ac¬ 
tion against Truman, and the Democratic 
Party still has at least nominal majaritles In 
both Houses of Congress, Its violence will not 
soon subside. Quite apart from popular feel¬ 
ing, powerful engines of publicity are behind 
MacArthur. They will work night and day. 
MacArthur’s return to America for the first 
time in nearly 15 years, his appearance be¬ 
fore Congress, the drama in his every word 
and gesture, all this will keep it going. 

Behind MacArthur is the whole of the 
so-called China lobby. It has large resources 
of money, including the support of a half 
doflen Chinese in thbi country, most of the 
members of the Soong family, who are re¬ 
ported to have vast sums in banks in Switzer¬ 
land, the Argentine, Holland and the United 
States. 

It is certainly too early to say what the 
political consequences of the President’s ac¬ 
tion will be. Re is a stubborn man. The 
very force of the reaction might persuade him 
to reverse a decision not to run for office 
again if, as many believe, he has made such 
a decision. 

One thing does seem fairly clear. Even 
though they may not be able to get at the 
President himself, his critics and attackers in 


Congress can take revenge on his polloies. 
And it is here, in my opinion, that there is 
the possibility for Wagedy transcending any 
man’s personal fortunes. 

This violent quarrel can mean a further 
paralysis of Government at a time when it 
is vital to rearm and through rcMinlng to 
unify the coalition of western nations. If 
we can’t have our way in the Far Bast, the 
extremists may say in effect to the President, 
then you will not get your way in Burope. 
Obstructionism under our system of divided 
powers can do a lot, when there is no really 
responsible control in Congress, as between 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Already the evidence of it has been ample 
in this Congress. If it now goes on to im¬ 
pede vital measures, we shall have paid a 
terrible price for our divisions. 


[From the Washington Post of AprU 18,1861] 
Ths Waskxnoton Mxrxt-Go-Rouni) 

(By Drew Pearson) 

MAC ARTHUR IVXNTS DX8CL08ID 

It was not untU about 11:15 Tuesday night 
that President Truman actually decided to 
issue his 1 a. m. statement firing General 
MacArthur. 

The decision to make this momentous step 
had already been taken, but the timing was 
set for Friday, not Tuesday midnight. And 
the reason for the sudden nocturnal press 
announcement was a telephone call from 
Secretary of the Army Pace in Tokyo tipping 
off Truman that MacArthur planned to Jump 
the gun and get out his own statement first. 

The President was still smarting from an 
Incident around March 84 when MacArthur 
had Jumped the gun on him, so naturally he 
was leery. He had sent MacArthur a policy 
statement for his perusal and personal reac¬ 
tion—a policy which the White House 
planned to announce as a peace feeler to 
China. But MacArthur, without notifying 
Washington, issued the statement himself. 

So when Secretary Pace called from Tokyo 
Tuesday night intimating that MacArthur 
might rush into print again, the President 
called Secretary of State Acbeson and Deputy 
Under Secretary Dean Rusk to the White 
House where they prepared the MacArthur 
press release. 

Prior to that, late on Monday afternoon 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff held a highly secret 
session at which there was unanimous senti¬ 
ment that MacArthur must go. 

Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and a most mild-mannered 
man, was hottest under the collar against 
MacArthur. He complained to colleagues 
that MacArthur's constant sounding off 
about war with China was undercutting our 
whole defense plan in Europe and Tn«.iring 
General Eisenhower’s work three times as 
difficult. 

Admiral Forrest Sherman. Chief of Naval 
Operations, and reported by some as favor¬ 
ing MacArthur’s strategy against China, ac¬ 
tually threw his weight behind Bradley. 
Though MacArthur’s tactics included a naval 
operation against China, Admiral Sherman 
argued that we can’t afford to get involved 
In war with China, and that if you go into 
China Just a little bit—as in bombing bases— 
you have to be ready to go in all the way. 

Oen. Hoyt Vandenberg of the Air Forces 
and Oen. Joe Collins, Army Chief of Staff, 
concurred. 

Only military man who dragged his feet 
on MacArthur’s ouster was Secretary of De¬ 
fense Marshall, who has known MacArthur 
a long time. Is 70 years old against Mac- 
Arthur's 71, and who was in France as a 
World War I captain when MacArthur was 
a brigadier general. 

One highly significant exchange of In¬ 
formation made between the Pentagon and 
Lt. Gen. Matthew Rldgway in Tokyo was 
a cable itatxL Rldgway stat^ that no mat- 
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ter what h^ppaBed. 'hla troops could bold 
out for 60 days. Begardleaa of wbat waa 
thrown at him, Bldgway informed the Joint 
Chief! of Staff, he could hold for S montha. 

This cable was in reply to White House 
fears that fQUowiim MacArtbur’s removal, 
there might be a CSitaese attack and a series 
of American defeats for which Truman, hav¬ 
ing removed the supreme commander, would 
get the blame. 

aoicauc HAVST 

President Truman’s usiial peppery remarks 
have not been In evidence during the Mac- 
Arthur controversy—not even to bis per¬ 
sonal advisers. The nearest be came to j^p- 
per was at last week's Cabinet meeting. Just 
after former Speaker Jos Maitin released 
the IfaoArthur letter. 

“It's time to show the MacArthur's, the 
Time-Life people and the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers who is running American for¬ 
eign policy,” he observed tartly. 

Day after MacArthur was relieved, how¬ 
ever. Truman received a call from former 
Congressman Maury Maverick of Texas, who 
congratulated him. 

“Wbat you have done will make sure that 
my grandchildren will be free and that ci¬ 
vilian Ctovemment will continue in the 
United States,” Maverick said. 

The President was neither cocky nor apol¬ 
ogetic. He locdced a little sad, as if he had 
made a terrifically hard decision and knew 
that a terrible storm was going to break 
over his head. 

“Thank you. Maury,” he replied. And he 
wept Just a little. ‘1 do my best. Z have 
to follow the Constitution.” 

Truman went on to tell how hard he had 
tried to cooperate with MacArthur. how he 
had flown across the Pacific to meet him on 
Wake Island. 

“You will never know how bard I tried.** 
he said. 

General MacArthur's grand strategy for 
China has never been spelled out in detail 
to the public but it has been argued back 
and forth repeatedly with Army Chief of 
Staff Gen. Joe Collins and Adm. Forest Sher¬ 
man during their trips to Tokyo. Here is 
what it boils down to: 

1. A mighty United States air strike against 
Chinese bases in Manchuria where Chinese 
reserves do their regrouping; also against 
the Mukden arsenal which sends arms to 
Korea. 

2. A United States air and sea bombard¬ 
ment of the China coast. This would include 
United States battleship bombardments of 
China’s big coastal cities, such as Shanghai 
and Tientsin. 

3. Chlang Kai-shek's troops to be armed 
by the United States and landed on the 
Chinese mainland in a major invasion. 

4. Simultaneously an all-out United Na¬ 
tions attack in Korea, with additional troops 
sent from the United States. 


[From the Washington Post of April 18, 
1951] 

Mattbe OS' Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
nvuAK Am acACAXTHua 
Either President Truman or General Mao- 
Arthur had to be fired—and a general can¬ 
not fire his Commander in C&ief. It is real¬ 
ly as simple as that. The fact that MacAr¬ 
thur not only violently opposed the admin¬ 
istration’s policy, but continued to say so in 
an endless stream of pronouncements, made 
a show-down sooner or later inevitable, as 
MacArthur himself probably recognleed. 
The only real surprise is that Truman de¬ 
cided to dismiss MacArthur immediately, 
rather than taking the easier way of waltisig 
for the signing of the Japtmese peace trea^. 

The reasons he did so are inherent in his 
character and outlook. . For one thing, Tru¬ 
man Is extraordinarily sensitive where his 


powers as President fire eoncemed. perhaps 
in part because be knowe that he became 
President by sheer happenchanoe. 

For another thing, there is Truman's ab¬ 
solutely rigid code, deriving in part from his 
days as a machine poUticlan, Which demands 
a relationship of unquestioning political loy¬ 
alty, given and returned, between “the boss” 
and his subordinates. 

With Truman oast in the role of boss and 
MacArthur In the role of subordinate, this 
relationahip waa hound sooner or later to 
break down. The breaking point came with 
MacArthur's statement of Bfarch 96, which 
challenged TTunuin'a Fresldentlal authority, 
and with the Martin letter, which in Tru¬ 
man's eyes was the equivalent of trading 
with the Republican enemy. 

From beginning to end, then, the decision 
was Truman's, and Truman's alone. In the 
battiie of the titans which is now in prospect, 
this should be borne in mind. Already Mac¬ 
Arthur's dismissal is being deacribed as a 
triumph for Secretary of State Dean Aohe- 
son, and for the views which Aoheson is sup¬ 
posed to represent. This is inaccurate on 
both counts. Acheson was, of course, oon- 
sulted. but he played no decisive part. He 
vras not even present at the White House 
meeting on Tunday afternoon, attended 
among others, by Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs Omar Bradley and Presidential Ad¬ 
viser Averell Harrimsn. when the President 
finally deeldsd to act. 

Mmeover, It is odd but true that after the 
Chinese intervention ih Korea, Acheson waa 
the strongest proponent of precisely the 
course MacArthur now advocates, including 
bombing the Chinese mainland and using 
Nationalist troops. He was only dissuaded 
when it became clear that this course would 
wreck the Anglo-American alliance, the key¬ 
stone of American foreign policy. 

In fact, the strongest pressure tor dis¬ 
missing MacArthur came, not from the State 
Department, but from the Pentagon. Secre¬ 
tary of Defense Marshall, Under Secretary 
Robert Lovett, and all four Joint Chiefs, 
whose directives MacArthur had consistently 
disregarded, unanimously favored the move. 
But the final decision was TTuman's and it 
is 'Duman who must now play David to 
MacArthur’s Goliath in the great struggle, 
with Its enormous Implications for American 
domestic politics and world strategy, which 
will now certainly ensue. 

This Is written on the day of MacArthur’s 
dismissal, and the future la even less clear 
than usual. But It does seem certain that 
the MacArthur Issue will divide the Congress 
on fairly strict party lines. As of this writ¬ 
ing, the Democratic strategy is to go along 
with the Wherry resolution inviting Mac¬ 
Arthur to address a Joint session, but to 
arrange a Joint meeting of the Senate For¬ 
eign Affairs and Armed Services Committees 
beforehand, at which MacArthur can be 
asked some very pertinent questions. Mean¬ 
while, Trunun Is expected to take the offen¬ 
sive to explain hia constitutional and other 
reasons for dismissing MacArthur. 

As for the Republicans, the Taft-Wherry 
wing of the party clearly sees MacArthur 
as the Ideal rallying point for an all-out 
attadc on TVuman and through Truman, on 
American foreign poUcy. The results are 
likely to depend very largely on what actu¬ 
ally happens in Korea. For if the American 
forces suffer a shattering reversal In the ex¬ 
pected Commimlst offensive (as Is all too 
possible, for reasons which will be discussed 
in a forthcoming report) MacArthur will 
seem to be triumphantly vindicated. The 
demand for the bombing of the Manchurian 
baaee will then bficome almost irresistible, 
and Truman, who has resisted this demand, 
will appear as the architect of disaster. It 
may that MacArthur himself has been 
fully awarfi of this posslhillty. 

B^blng the Chinese mainland might be 
the prelude to a third world war. But what¬ 


ever happens, one thing is clear. 'The basle 
isaiie which has now been posed is whether 
or not the main American effort, In peace 
or war. should be diverted from Burope to 
Alla. MacArthur himself has repeatedly 
poeed this Issue, moet recently In his as¬ 
tonishing reported statement that Formosa 
is more important to the defense of the 
United Statee than France. This famUlar 
problem is the real Isaue. behind all the 
drama and uproar, and It Is as crucial an 
issue as this country laces. If the United 
States Is not to be left without an ally in 
th world other than Chlang Kal-shek, it 
can be decided in the end, as it haw been 
decided before, in only one way. 


DiamiaiAl of GoBoral MacArlliar 

EXTEafSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

or IIARTLAND 

IN TBB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav, April 13,1951 
B£r. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent. I Include In the 
Record, a petition signed by a number 
of residents of the Takoma Park area of 
Maryland, a part of the Sixth Congres¬ 
sional District; 

Whereas this Nation is confronted with 
ever-increasing domestic perils and world 
crises which threaten our continued exist¬ 
ence as a free and independent people; and 
Whereas President Harry 8. Truman and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson have been 
dominated end controlled In their foreign 
policies by other countries aU to the detri¬ 
ment of the best interests of our country and 
to the Jeopardy of its safety; and 
Whereas President Harry S. 'Druman and 
Secretary Acheson at the behest of the United 
Nations have Involved this country in a 
costly and destructive Asiatic war without 
the approval of Congress or the consent of 
the American people; and 
Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur, whose 
high prestige throughout the entire Orient 
is unlversaUy recognised, has been engaged 
in an epochal work of reconstruction In 
Japan and has by brilliant leadership 
achieved remarkable mUltary successes in 
Korea; and 

Whereas in his capacity of Commander In 
Chief of the Allied Forces, he has very prop¬ 
erly, as a matter of military strategy and 
patriotic duty, caUed attention to the neces¬ 
sary steps that must be taken to win the war 
and prevent our forces from being over¬ 
whelmed and eventually defeated and de¬ 
stroyed by the increasing hordes of Red China 
armed and supported by communistic Rus¬ 
sia: and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has summarily dismissed Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command—an act which will 
go down In history a^ a base appeasement of 
North Korea, Red China, and Soviet Russia 
and a craven siirrender of the security and 
best Interests of South Korea. Japan, Na¬ 
tionalist China, and these United States: 
Now, therefore, be It 

Retolved by the undertlyned, That the 
Congress of the United States be called upon 
thoroughly to Investigate the above-de¬ 
scribed conditions and particularly the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur and to demand 
the resignation and Impeachment of any and 
All persons responsible for the Incompetent, 
unpatriotic and war-hreedlng foreign policy 
of the Tnunan-Acheson administration; and 
Resolved, That the original copy of these 
resolutions be sent to Congressman J. Glenn 
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Biall, of the Sixth District, and authentic 
copies to United States Senators BnaxaT R. 
O'CoNoa and Jorn maeskau. Btmon. of the 
State of Maryland. 

William E. Van ZUe. Leonard R. Ansell. 
George E. Nelson, L. V. Lampson, Ta- 
koma Park, Md.; 8. O. Mltael, Balti¬ 
more. Md.; Ralph F. Sidell. J. Doug¬ 
las Bradshaw. J. W. Rhodes. F. A. 
Dlerkope, Takoma Park, Md.; M. A. 
Main, Silver Spring. Md.: Thomas I. 
Connor, Carl D. Ford. Takoma Park, 
kid.; O. W. Menefee. Washington, D. C.; 
Robert E. Lohr, Silver Spring. Md.; 
O. W. Youngblood. O. W. Holland. 
Jack Kroehmal, Victor Kroehmal, Le 
Roy M. Rubottom. Anthony Anselson, 
Takoma Park, Md.; Antonio Errlgo, 
Washington, D. C.; Bussell Carter, Jr.. 
Ervin E. Roenfelt, Errlgo Frank, Ta¬ 
koma Park, Md.; Isaac N. Cramer, 
Lanham. Md.; Frank E. Lucas. FTed J. 
Taylor, Takoma Park. Md.; Idris Mor¬ 
ris, Washington, D. C.; Karl Xander. 
Charles H. Kllnck, C. P. Crezee, Ta¬ 
koma Park. Md.; Wendell Mongaln. 
Bethesda. Md.; P. J. Michael, Newton 
M. Brooke, Jr., Takoma Park. Md.; 
Simon O. Smith and W. Arline Sanl, 
RockvUle, Md.: Roy C. Potts. H. T. 
Morse, M. D., R. C. Miller, Takoma 
Park, Md.; William A. Benjamin, Ed- 
nor, Md.; M. C. Taft. W. E. PhUllps, 
Takoma Park, Md. 


The Real Story of Sampson Will Be 
Shocker 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 

or NEW loax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial: 

The Beal Stort or Sampson Wxxa Be 
Shockxb 

(By Alexander F. Jones) 

The real story of the Sampson Air Base 
rehabilitation, and of the waste and Irregu¬ 
larities Involved, has not been told as yet. 

But It will be told as soon as the congres¬ 
sional subcommittee digests the Sndlngs 
resulting from Its brief trip to Sampson. 
The committee, composed of Representative 
Jamxs E. Van Zax«bt. Republican of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and L. Oast Clsmentx, Democrat of 
New York, knew what It wanted before It 
arrived and. therefore, .spent a minimum of 
time examining plumbers and other work¬ 
men on the amount of their overtime. 

What the committee really wanted to know 
was how the contract for the work was let 
in the first place and this Inquiry was very 
much on the q. t. 

Here is what they found out: 

The bids for this Job were opened on De¬ 
cember 24. last, and the low bid of $2,677,000 
won the contract for the Five Boro-Malan 
Co., of New York City. 

The low bid was $700,000 under the next 
lowest and $4,000,000 under the bid of one 
well-known construction firm which had 
sent a crew of estimators to Sampson before 
making Its bid. Executives of this firm 
stated that the work of rehabUitatlng Samp¬ 
son could not possibly be done for $2,677,000. 

The Five Boro-Malan Co. started work at 
Sampson on January 8. 

On that very day the company received 
A letter from the district Army engineer 
stating the initial phase of the work would 
bave to be completed In 30 Instead of 90 days 


and to accomplish this the Job was being 
placed on a cost-plus basis. The sky was the 
limit, the original contract did not mean 
anything, and the gate was wide open on 
costs. 

And on the day before. January 8. the nve 
Boro-Malan Go. was incorporated under the 
State of New York laws at Albany, with an 
issue of 250 shares of stock, no par value. 

It la small wonder that the congressional 
committee la very, very interested. 

Here Is a New York City company, which 
did not exist as a corporate entity in this 
State when it bid on the contract—and was 
granted It—being given a spare no expense 
carte blanche on the day It started work. 
The contract on which It got the Job on a 
ridiculously low mtlmate did not mean a 
thing. 

The Congressmen were particularly Inter¬ 
ested In the matter of what happened at 
Sampson between January 8 and February 23. 

For on February 23 two other construction 
companies were added to the Sampson proj¬ 
ect and a new contract. Including Five Boro- 
Malan. was let for $18,000,000. 

A neat little Jump from $2,677,000. 

It was from January 3 to February 23. 
when the Five Boro-Malan Co. was operating 
exclxulvely, that the Incidents of extreme 
overtime, dumping of usable lumber and 
other materials, occurred. 

A very pretty picture. 

For the Army engineers to contend that 
their sole interest In the Sampson project 
is and has been, to "complete a rush Job Is 
so much eye-wash. 

The Army Engineering Corps knows every 
construction firm of Importance In this 
country. It knows all about awarding con¬ 
tracts. That Is why it sends bright boys to 
the Harvard School of Business Administra¬ 
tion. 

We hope the committee, and its counsel, 
go to the very bottom of this matter. It is 
only one example of many in this country 
where the armed services have wasted un¬ 
counted millions of dollars by neglect, un¬ 
believable stupidity, and worse—and we 
mean worse. 

The United States Navy got out of Samp¬ 
son so fast after World War II that bread 
dough was not even taken out of ovens. 
The water was not even shut off and pipes 
froze and burst. No provision was made for 
watchmen and millions of dollars In property 
was lost In vandalism. 

We hope we live long enough to see a new 
kind of parade on Pennsylvania Avenue In 
Washington. 

In the reviewing stand In Lafayette Park 
across from the White House would be the 
President of the United States, his Cabinet, 
the high command, and all officers connect¬ 
ed with disbursement In the armed services, 
and the entire Government, and all Members 
of Congress. 

The marching divisions, keeping step from 
gutter to gutter, would be the taxpayers. 

There would be division after division of 
men and women who pay up to $100 annually 
In Federal taxes. 

It would take about 20 minutes for them 
to pass the stand with their banners: "It 
took all of us to pay for your neglect at 
Sampson." 

Then would come the divisions In a high¬ 
er bracket bearing the banner: "It took all 
of us to pay for your bad RFC loans." 

And so on—hour after hour—division after 
division—imtll the “big brass" In the review¬ 
ing stands collapsed. 

Such a parade Is long overdue. 

The vast sums that Washington throws 
around have lost all significance In terms of 
money. 

But translate them into terms of people 
and the Government would learn—or re¬ 
learn—that it takes the saorlflces of thou¬ 
sands, yee, erf millions—to pay the cost of a 
single blind, stuirfd mistake—like the neglect 
at Sampson. 


Maspowar CeiliBf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or muNozs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
agree this is the time to place a limit on 
the sise of the Military Establishment 
we are building for national defense. I 
am not aware that there is a celling on 
the number of men being kept under 
arms by our enemies, or any limit on 
the number of threats they can direct 
at us. Nor am I aware that there is a 
ceiling on the number of Americans who 
might be killed by any enemy attack on 
the United States; though there is good 
reason to fear that a ceiling on the size 
of our Defense Establishment would in¬ 
vite such an attack. 

A ceiling on the manpower we would 
muster for our defense is not so much a 
ceiling on strength as it is a reduction 
to weakness. It is like telling a basket¬ 
ball player he must make no more than 
10 goals in any game, or a halfback that 
he must never run more than 20 yards. 

When I spoke last Wednesday, I de¬ 
plored the complacency of Americans 
In assuming that because there is no 
danger today, though there was danger 
yesterday, there will be no danger to¬ 
morrow. The patriotism of Americans 
in meeting an immediate emergency has 
always been great; but our unwillingness 
to face realistically an undefined future 
is equally characteristic. If we impose 
a ceiling on the Military Establishment 
we are reluctantly about to raise we ex¬ 
pose ourselves even further to the charge 
of complacency. A limited defense 
Against unlimited aggression can 
scarcely prove more profitable than no 
defense at all. If we place a ceiling on 
our Military Establishment, are we not 
telling our enemies to exceed that ceil¬ 
ing, and their victory over us is assured. 

In searching for an explanation as to 
why intelligent men. sincere men, and 
good Americans all should yield to the 
lure of such complacency. I begin to 
wonder if communism has not already 
won a victory. Limited aggression in 
Korea—therefore limited mobilization 
here. But meanwhile, behind the heavy 
blackness of the iron curtain, and deep 
in the remoteness of Eurasia, commu¬ 
nism mobilizes its own unlimited man¬ 
power. 

How trusting we are, but how gullible. 
How peace loving we are. and how mis¬ 
guided. How honest we are, and how 
foolish. Has Russia told us how many 
men she has under arms, or what ceiling 
she means to place on her own mobili¬ 
zation? Has Russia made a bargain 
that if we raise an army of only three 
and a half million men, she will raise an 
army of only 4,000,000. And has she 
promised that with only this half mil¬ 
lion advantage over us. she will not at¬ 
tack us? It is possible that we could be 
defeated, even if her advantage were less. 

Russia makes no promises that she 
Intends to keep, and does not keep those 
she has made. Why sliould we therefore. 
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make promises to hert We promise to 
laJse a miXtbaaty foroe of only three and 
a half million men. Why not more con¬ 
sistently promise not to fight if attacked, 
cr to surrender promptly at the first act 
of aggression? Ceiling on manpower, 
Indeed. Since when has our democracy 
consented to enjoy only limited freedom, 
or. democracy? 

Ur. Speaker, there was a time, in an¬ 
other, hut not less critical, period in our 
history when Americans were not so 
faint-hearted. The response one Amer¬ 
ican made to the threat of aggression 
was to assert, **Million8 for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute." And with 
those millions to support it. our democ¬ 
racy endured. 

Today the faint-hearted among us 
would paraphrase that cry: "Three and 
a half million for defense—and tell us 
what you exact in tribute." 

Surely, surely, we are not so faint¬ 
hearted. or as yet so defeated, that we 
are ready to make such a bargain. 

The amendment to place a ceiling on 
military manpower in this critical pe¬ 
riod should be defeated. 


Ours Not To Reason Wliy7-4MtcArthur 
cr Gag Rnle Tyranny 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,19H 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Mac- 
Arthur dismissal, one of the most historic 
decisions of our times, represents the 
most flagrant effort on the part of the 
national administration to curb free¬ 
dom of expression in the past genera¬ 
tion. General MacArthur has been far 
more than a military officer. He has 
been our administrator in full charge of 
Japan. To an extent unrealized in our 
own country, he has been running the 
Japanese Government, its economy, its 
social institutions, and its educational 
structure. E^ dismissing MacArthur, 
Truman has not only silenced a general, 
but has also checked the entire course 
of our far-eastern policy development. 

These elements are sufficiently destruc¬ 
tive in themselves, but the further impli¬ 
cation of the gag is equally shocking. 
Mr. Truman and his advisers have ap¬ 
parently decided that the rule for Amer¬ 
icans henceforth must be "Ours Not To 
Reason Why, Ours But To Do and Die." 
If we are not to be permitted to speak 
freely and to analyze the reasons for our 
decisions, the age of American freedom is 
past American generals have histori¬ 
cally asserted the right to think and to 
speak up. On the urgent immediate 
question, most Amcrloahs share the 
common belief that MacArthur knows 
more about the Fbr Ehst than the Fresi- 
dent and his entire far-eastern depart¬ 
ment put together. If we are dismissing 
people, there may be good reason to think 
the wrong fellow was dismissed. 


Dismissal d Gcflcral MacArtlwr 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DONALD L OTOOLE 

or Jisw voex 

IN THE HOUSE COf BEPRB8ENTATIVES 

Friday, April 12, mi 

Mr. OTOOLE. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received the following telegram; 

Hon. Dokalo L. OTools, 

Mcuu Offiee Building, 

Washington, D, C.: 

Plaaaa wire oolleet your position on T^- 
xnan-MacArtliur controversy to he UMd tor 
pubUestlon. 

yrA«nT.n 2f. Wa— 

Tha Brooklyn Eagle. 

In response to the telegram from the 
Brooklyn Eagle, I sent the following re¬ 
ply: 

Mr. HAIOU) n. Baskdi, 

The Brooklyn Eagle, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

As a Member ot the Bouse of Bepreaents- 
tives the Constitution does not provide me 
with any oSiclal right to question the Presi¬ 
dent's actions in the MacArthur case. Arti¬ 
cle n section a of the Constitution names 
the President of the United States as Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. Un¬ 
der this article he has the right to name or 
remove with or without cause any of his mili¬ 
tary subordinates. It is not incumbent upon 
the President to furnish any explanation re¬ 
garding the removal of any subordinate. 
Since this Is a constitutional government 
with the Congress having definite constitu¬ 
tional limitations you may rest assured that 
there will not be any action on the part of 
Congress other than the utterance of words 
that will be ineffective. The President’s de¬ 
cision Is final. 

Congressman Donald L. OToolx. 


Autobiography of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RALPH W.GWINN 

or NSW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I include this very excellent sermon 
by the pastor of my church in Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., the Reverend Dr. Lowell 
Russell Ditzen: 

AuTOBioomAPBT or Frbbdois 
. (By the Reverend XA>well R. Dltaen, D. D., 
BronxvUle, N. Y.) 

Text: "The truth shall make you free"— 
(John 8:32). 

Today, In the turbulent forum of world 
opinion, freedom is on trial. 

Conununism blatantly labels it "a ves¬ 
tigial remain of bourgeois ideology," and 
cries for Its destruction. 

Totalitarianism, in a hundred guises, 
adroitly points out its weaknesses and urges 
that its banners be forsaken. 

Materialism puts out its choicest wares 
and affirms that aU of man's hungers can 
be filled by its products. 

Against all these, ^e apostles of freedom 
sometimes find their listenwe few, their ad¬ 
vocates all too often silent. 


It Is little wonder that many, once pos¬ 
sessed by the dream of freedom, now waver 
before the loud evangelists for "order" or 
"security." 

For how can an idea argue with substance? 
With what weapons can David overcome 
Qollath when the strength of David is of 
the spirit and the strength of Qollath Is of 
the forge? How can the delicate steel of 
eternity and righteousness win an Immedi¬ 
ate round against the bludgeons of noise and 
prejudice? 

If the present defense and fx.ture course 
of freedom depended alone on outward trends 
that seem to dominate our modem life, the 
way of freedom would seem clouded indeed. 

But there Is yet another hall of Judgment, 
another court of opinion, where the voice of 
freedom cannot be stilled. That court and 
throne of power Is in the soul of every man. 

There; where deep calls unto deep: where 
truth will have Its say even though error 
appears to govern; where the still small voice 
of right will be heard though the words of 
half-truth and ignorance reverberate in the 
ears; there, in the soul of man. freedom 
•peaks. 

And It says: 

*T am called by the name of Freedom. 

"My origin Is In the unknown beginning 
before the worlds were brought into being. 
Ere the fires and mists of nothingness 
swirled and cleared to reveal stars and sun 
and the majesty of the firmament. 1 was. 
Before the beginning of time I lived In the 
heart of Ood. 

"When that Eternal Spirit molded a figure 
from the dust and breathed into It the 
warmth of existenee, the glory of hope and 
the balances of reason, I. Freedom, was Im¬ 
parted. too—a purs spark from the soul of 
perfection—Into the Ilfs of man. 

"As Ood watched His last and crowning 
creation walk Into his new world. He mused: 

"'He must travel twlxt darkness and the 
light, between heaven and hell, between good 
and evil. He will falter. He wiU fall. The 
dreamless dust from whence he came will 
seek to claim him again. 

" 'Yet on the altars of his soul I have lit 
the fires of truth, of love, of faith, and of 
freedom. If he will but walk by these lights, 
he will triumph. The dust will loose Its 
hold, and I shall claim him as my own.'" 

"Of my beginning this Is all I know. But 
knowing this, 1 know that 1 live, as strong as 
hungn*, as compelling as love, as sure as 
death, at the inmost core of man’s being. 

"There are those who have not so under¬ 
stood. Borne have sought to stifle me in 
their own soul and to destroy me In the 
lives of others. Club and spear, arrow and 
battering ram, the rack and the stake, mus¬ 
ket and cannon, tank and bomb, have been 
vainly used to destroy me. They have tried 
but to no avail—for I yet remain. Like em¬ 
bers still glovrlng deep within the ashes of a 
forgotten fire, so I still live, even In the soul 
of those who profess to hate me and seek to 
destroy me. 

"Many have been the sufferers, many have 
been the broken bodies that have borne the 
fury and the anguish of the world's ignorance 
on my behalf. Bad. mangled bodies there 
have been—from which some men have 
turned, saying, 'It’s over now. This one no 
longer will give us his Idle talk of freedom. 
Yes. one is dead.’ 

"But it Is not over, for I yet live. 

"Bocrates drank his hemlock. It is right 
to say that his breath ceased. His body was 
put away. His words were no longer to be 
heard by the ears of men. Yet the yearning 
to think without restraint and to speak 
cq^y, to be free in mind and soul and 
voice—that part of me that lived In him lives 
on. That, the hemlock could not dUdm. 

"On Golgotha’s dark brow the nails pierced 
deep. The spear added its final assurance 
that life was done. Even the noble Ups 
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themselves had whispered. It Is finished.* 
But It was not finished. The spirit of Jesus 
lives on to fan the delicate flames of liberty 
and of longing for freedom, into a consuming 
fire. A power It Is. that spirit of Christ— 
a power to set men free—free from error, 
free from sin. free from death. 

“Time wotald fall me to tell tt all who 
suffered for freedom’s sake, who were stoned, 
who were burned, who set out on pathless 
oceans, through unknown forests, seeking a 
place where they might live as freemen. 
ICany were lost. But their longing for free¬ 
dom was not lost. 

“This Z know, that as God’s Spirit Uves, and 
men remain men. I too shall live. 

"You ask me what Z am? 

*'Z am longing and hope. Z am dreams. 
I am faith. Z am incorruption growing in 
the soil of corruption. 

“When voices are raised saying, 'These poor 
shall not perish; this Injustice must be 
righted.’ it Is my voice that speaks. When 
opportunities are enlarged, when prlvUeges 
are Increased, when shackles are broken, 
when burdens are lifted, there am Z. And 
when the Gross Is raised to comfort and re¬ 
deem the children of men, again It Is Z who 
am the deed and the doer, the act and the 
actor. 

"Some have cried ‘Down with tyranny.’ 
*Qlve me liberty or give me death.’ These 
are my words. Though they are spoken by 
men it Is the ageless singing of my song that 
Is sung. 

"What am Z? 

*'Z am tears that weep over oppression. Z 
am the curses that damn the Injustice of 
the slums. Z am the sadness that mourns 
untimely death. Z am the struggle against 
dark selfishness which blights another's 
hopes. Z am the patient minds that seek the 
paths of cooperation toward the best good 
for all mankind In the coxmclls of statecraft. 
Z am the heart of every righteous act. Z am 
the voice that pleads of fairness, for justice, 
for tolerance and consideration of man for 
man. Z am the painstaking observation that 
weighs the balances In the halls of justice. 
Z am the hand that clothes a naked body, 
that heals a woxind, that gives a cup of water 
to the thirsty. Z am the sweat that comes In 
work to clean a filthy street. Z am the plan 
and the sharing which enables children with 
bloated stomachs and spindly legs to sit at a 
farmer’s table and romp In a green meadow. 
Z am the precious memories of saints and 
scientists, the poets and philosophers In 
whom my light became a beacon. 

"This is what Z am. Z am the spirit that 
creates a song, a church, a letter, an oration, 
a hospital, a book, a laboratory, a constitu¬ 
tion. a college. In which there is a seeking to 
unshackle the mind, to soothe pain, to send 
God’s children onto higher paths of peace 
and plenty. 

"My enemies—who are they? 

"The tjrrant? Yes; the tyrant, whether he 
site on a throne or at the bead of a family 
table, he is my enemy. 

"The greedy? Yes; wherever the wUd horse 
of personal desire runs without control to 
Injure or trample another, there Is my en¬ 
emy. More surely my enemy Is that Igno¬ 
rance which permits the spirit of avarice to 
dominate the concern of man for his fel¬ 
low men. 

“The careless who sell their birthright as 
freemen for a mess of pottage, no matter to 
what label they succumb, whether It be 
‘peace.’ or 'secwlty.* or ’safety'—for these Z 
weep. They are the foolish and deluded ones 
who learn their gold has purchased a false 
Idol, when the price has been their Uberty. 
They are enemies to the best within them¬ 
selves—and so. enemies of mine. 

"Zt is not alone tyrants or the lustful or 
the indifferent against whom Z am ppposed- 
but caution, which holds back from a ven¬ 


turesome act for freedom’s sake; fear that 
stays the hand which should strike with 
courage; silence which dumbs the Ups that 
should cry boldly In times of decision—these, 
too, are my enemies. 

"Of them you should be aware. They lurk 
in the depths of each man’s being, ready to 
blot out the light of independence and the 
flashes of truth that lift life from the jungle 
and spur man upward toward the life of 
God. 

"But though such enemies be on the field— 
Z will not be destroyed. They may claim a 
battle, but the final victory Is yet to be de¬ 
cided. 

"You woiild know of my future? 

"How can Z reply but to say that you will 
be the one to answer. My tomorrow wlU be 
determined by your today. 

"Zf Z may make a plea, it Is that you, who 
are the sons of men and the sons of God. will 
not allow my betrayal within yourselves or 
In the world without. Should you deny me, 
you deny the best within your heart and 
mind. Your act Is treacherous to God. 

"Z am freedom, the breath of eternity, seek¬ 
ing through you to bring true life Into the 
world. Zt Is you. the man and the woman of 
today, who. for good or for 111, will add to my 
chronicle that shall be read tomorrow. 

"Will the future generations be shackled by 
the grim forces of Ignorance and arrogance? 
Will they curse the Ikaiu of this day who 
would exchange their free birthright for a 
mess of pottage? Miist they reglrd them¬ 
selves to rewln Inalienable rights and priv¬ 
ileges at the cost of blood and death? 

"Or standing on a higher plateau of peace 
and prosperity shall they face their future 
with hope and look back on their past with 
gladness? 

"That future, be It toe the good or the 111 of 
freedom. Is yours to determine now. 

"Be adequate. Be strong. Be free I’* 


The Draft BUI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHNV.BEAMER 

or ZNDUNS 

IN IHE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday. April 13.1951 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
make the statement that my vote of 
nay on Senate bill 1 was an expression 
of no confidence in the President of the 
United States to whom this measure ex¬ 
tends further authority. 


1951 Amendmeots to the Universal Mili¬ 
tary Training and Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. aYDE DOYLE 

or oAZjroxwzs 

ZN TBK ROUSE OP REPBESENTATZVES 

Friday. April 13.1951 

Mf. DOYLE. Mir. Speaker, on April 6, 
1951, In my debate in favor of this bi^ 
on pages 8435-4436 of the CoNaRisBZONAL 
Ricobd, I said: 

Z do wish to now mention a couple of 
subjects and Ideas that Z mentioned in 


the Armed Services Committee, and Z do it 
with a great deal of feeling that they are 
Important to consider under this universal 
military training proposal. Z think this 
Rouse should be reminded of the fact that 
If and when this UMT program Is set up It 
is set up for the youth of our Nation be¬ 
tween and 10 years of age. the "tender" 
young men of our Nation, so-called, the 
youngest In our military call. On pages 30 
and 87 of the committee hearings there Is 
quoted there a discussion between myself 
and General Marshall. Then later In the 
report, a discussion between myself and Mrs. 
Rosenberg and General Hershey dealing with 
the matter of the morals and welfare of these 
young men in the UMT. 

Z wish to say, as one Member of Congress. 
Z shaU expect the commission, when It Is 
set up, and If no commission Is set up. I 
expect any bill passed by this Congress to 
contain adequate provisions to protect, as 
far as they can be, the morals and the wel¬ 
fare of the young men who go Into this 
national training corps. Z think It Is high 
time that we In this Congress declare our¬ 
selves that we are not afraid to speak clearly 
and firmly on the proposition that the con¬ 
ditions and circumstances surrounding the 
training of boys and young men must be 
to the uttermost for their protection and 
their strength, rather than for their weak¬ 
ness and the destruction of their character 
and their morals. Such protection against 
commerclalleed vice of all kinds Is a must. 

Since my remarks of April 6 referred 
to. some have asked me to call attention 
for the Record in this debate today the 
discussion on this question of vice sur¬ 
rounding the camps as it occurred in the 
Armed Services Committee of which I 
am a member. 

Here it is verbatim, to wit: 

Mr. Z)OTXJ!. May Z ask one more question, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Some of us, General, have had sons that 
have served In the last war and aren’t with 
us today, can’t be, and some of them went 
In at very tender ages. 

Rave you yet directed or has anyone under 
you yet directed that there be any estab¬ 
lished policy to see to it that the conditions 
surrounding the camps and In the camps, 
referring to the use of liquor, referring to 
prostitution and other problems that arise 
out of mass military effort, are such as to 
make It as positive as possible that the 
boys, whose parents are desirous that their 
boys come out of their military service with¬ 
out their morals having been unnecessarily 
destroyed are provided with adequate recre¬ 
ation and athletic and sports facilities and 
other programs for the men and women In all 
the armed services? 

Secretary MAaBRALL. Well, frankly, sir, Z 
have not, up to the present moment, gone 
into that particular aspect of the matter. I 
am quite certain— 

Mr. Dotue. Don’t you think it is neces- 

Secretary Maesrall. May Z finish my 
answer? 

Bfir. Z)OTXJE. Yes. 

Secretary Maesrall. Because Z said up to 
the present moment i haven’t done It, but 
that doesn’t mean Z am not going to do it. 
And Z also feel assured that It Is being done, 
because we learned that out of the last war 
and it presents' a great many difficulties. 

Mr. Doyle. Well. Z— 

Secretary Maesrall. And It Is very Impor¬ 
tant to us from several standpoints. It Is 
Important to morale of the Army and it is 
vital to the support of the civil population. 

Bfr. Dotls. I hope we are promptly ad¬ 
vised that It has been done. • 

Secretary Maesrall. Z wUl have that 
brought before your committee In detail. 
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Mr. Donoi. Om ntt« ■tatamAnli; OeMMA. 

tn rtadlat the dbjeetim of tbit btU end 
Ste proposed amendnimtt to the «Bleett?e 
fltnrleo Act of 1040, I leeogntM that, of 
eouxee, the mUlterp tendoe it but temporary 
In the eqserlenOe of Amarlcea boys at pret- 
eat end 1 hope It will elweye be temporary, 
ooneletent with the best latareete of our 
national defeaae. 

m other worde, one of the fean that many 
of my people baee le that our Nation may 
vnneoetaarlly become mlUtarleed. There¬ 
fore. may Z adk you thla, at 1 read thle bill: 
Will It be inoonalstent with tbit blU In the 
form of amendmenta to have a etatement 
alto Included In the policy that it la the 
policy of Oongreta that theae boyt who are 
called into aervlce get thla training, In aci- 
entlflc reaearoh and development and health 
and education and military training, and re¬ 
turn to civilian life aa aoon as poaalble. oon- 
tlitent with our national defenie interette? 

Secretary MaaawAix. OfTband, I wouldn’t 
tee any objection to that, but 1 would like 
to have a little bit more time to eonalder it. 

Mr. OoTUE. Xan't that one of the objectivea 
of our Nation? 

Secretary MAiaiuLL. Zt la. and Z muat ad¬ 
dress myaelf to one phase of what you have 
just said aa to mlUtarlalng our people. Any¬ 
body who watched the demoblllaation of our 
armies never got that Idea, because tiie min¬ 
ute the emergency ceases everybody goes 
home and our great complication Is to keep 
a few on guard imtll the next phase. 

X think that was the case after the Glvtt 
War. Zt certainly was the case In 1910. And 
it wae—well, as an understatement. It was 
quite the case in 1049. Z remember Z had 
to come up here and explain to as many as 
900 Members of Congress once or twloe some¬ 
thing about the demoblllmtlon, when the 
Army was dissolving literally m my lap. Z 
oouldn’t find the Army one day to the next. 
Z don't think you can change the American 
boy. He doesn’t change very readily Into a 
military automaton. 

Our great problem Is to get him Into the 
military system to the extent that It Is 
necessary. Z think one of the failures of our 
planning In the War Department In the last 
war was we hadn't given the same amount of 
attention to how we were going to affect the 
state of mind of the soldier and the people 
aa the demoblllmtlon period came up. As 
a matter of fact, the Lord blessed us and war 
came to an end so suddenly that we were 
caught off center. We are now In the midst 
of tremendous effort. But every Indication 
that we have la that you cant enforce a 
military feeling on otir people unless there 
is an Immediate objective before them that 
all can recognlsse Is of vast Importance to 
the country. 

Mr. Doylx. Mr. Chairman, Z make this 
statement in closing so the general will 
understand the Import of my question. 

Z am very vigorously In support of an ade¬ 
quate armed military atrenith, but I do 
wish to emphasise that that to me should 
only be according to our present need and 
that always the objective of the military is 
to return those boys to civilian life In the 
utmost good health and the utmost good 
character and the utmost strength to pro¬ 
tect our Nation. 

Secretary MsgawsTA. That certainly would 
be our desire. 

I am very happy, therefore, that MT. 
Cols, the dlotlnguiehed Armed Benrices 
Committee member from New York, 
offered his amendment. The record 
shows I offered a similar amendment in 
committee which was not adopted. 
This amendment offered by Mr. Cols is 
better^ X believe, than the one 1 offered. 
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BXTKNSZON REMARKS 

HON. HANK W. BOTKIN 

ZN TBI BOCBB OF RBFBIBINTATIVIS 
ThlirodOF. ApHZ 12 .1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker. I rise 
briefly to address the Bouse, then to 
extend my remarks and Inolude in the 
RsooBb of todayh proceedings a script 
of the thirtieth Battle Report. Washing- 
ton>-the National Broadcasting Co. tele¬ 
vision program presented each Sunday 
afternoon. 

On the ooeasion of the broadcast of 
this particular teledecumentary. Dr. 
John R. SteeUnan. the assistant to the 
President, was with President Truman 
in Key West. Fla., and made his talk 
from there. The presentation was made 
by way of film recording and on this oc- 
carton Dr. Steelman brought to the tele¬ 
vision audlmee Hon. George Allen, 
United States Ambassador to Yugo¬ 
slavia; the internationally famous au¬ 
thority on the Arctic and Arctic flying. 
Col. Bernt Balchen. a man to whom the 
area of the North Pole is almost as fa¬ 
miliar as the dome of the Nation’s Capi¬ 
tol is to the Members of this House. 
Colonel Balchen is now the United 
States Air Force’s expert on Arctic avia¬ 
tion. His talk is something that will 
long be remembered by those who heard 
him discuss the Arctic center of the globe 
on this notable television broadcast. 

On the program also was MaJ. William 
W. Wright, one of the flrst United States 
marines returned to this country from 
Korea under the new rotation program, 
and as he told of his return, one can live 
and sense the glorious feeling experi¬ 
enced in having been one of the thousand 
marines homeward bound on the U. S. S. 
Breckinridge, sailing into the Golden 
Gate on this unforgettable voyage. Last 
but not least on the program were some 
of the greatest pictures ever filmed and 
presented on any television screen. 
They were taken by the Jones Brothers, 
the twin photographers of NBC. and 
made particularly lor the Battle Report. 
Washington program. As historical 
documents, they will forever constitute 
one nf the most complete records of this 
day and time ever recorded. 

X am happy to announce that what 
was presented was a small part of the 
wonderful i^ture footage taken by the 
Jones boys and scheduled for reproduc¬ 
tion on Battle Report. Washington. 

What follows is but a few lines of an 
splc word picture painted by Lou Hazam 
of the story in Ytigo8]aviar-~commenting 
on the photo news as exhibited on the 
screen. This word-picture by Hazam 
eonsUtiites one of the best pieces of 


mrlpt writing ever presented on the tele¬ 
vision screen: 

Th« story of Tugoslavla !■ written In the 
faoee of Its people. 19.000,000 of them, who 
are making history by insisting on being 
themselves. Principally Croats, Serbs, 
Slovenes, they occupy a mountainous coun¬ 
try, big as New York and Pennsylvania put 
together, a country of alx republics and sev¬ 
eral different languages. Let us read what 
la written in their faces by what the camere 
finds behind them, stopping first for a brief 
visit with our Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
George Allen, who makes this special state¬ 
ment for you who watch Battle Beport. 

Mr. Speaker, thus on another Sunday, 
the National Broadcasting Co. and Dr. 
John R. Steelman have brought to the 
American people a report on several 
most interesting subjeets—made by men 
who by virtue of both experience and 
training are highly qualified to address 
themselves to the subjects selected for 
discussion. 

The thirtieth Battle Report. Washing¬ 
ton. as produced by Ted Ayers, was as 
follows: 

Battue Rmpoxt, Washinoton, Maxch 18, 1951 

Mr. DAvm Bhxxvklxt. Once again Seoul falls 
to XJN troops, battling Blorea’s spring tbaw as 
well as the enemy. And once again NBC tele¬ 
vision turns Its eamenui on the Nation’s capi- 
tal for your weekly Battle Beport. 

Washington, one eye on the Big Four dead¬ 
lock in Paris, the other on Korea—Korea 
where our forces, slowed by rain, are now 
within 80 miles or leas of the controversial 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

Today on Battle Beport the famous Arctic 
filer. Col. Bernt Balchen, who knows the top 
of the world like you know 3 rour own back 
yard; Marine MaJ. William W. Wright, one of 
the first home from Korea under the new 
rotation plan; and the third of NBC's exclu¬ 
sive teledocumentaries on Burope, Battle Bs- 
port, Yugoslavia. But first, by way of film 
from KOy West, Fla., where be is with Presi¬ 
dent Triunan—the assistant to the President. 
Z)r. John R, Steelman. 

Dr. John B. SnxufAN. Like many others 
In Government. I frequently receive letters 
from parents who complain because their 
sons are selected for military service. Today 
Z have been thinking about those letters. I 
can understand why they were written. Z 
have sincere and deep sympathy, not only for 
the parents, but also for the sons whose 
careers are Interrupted. 

niere la no doubt in my mind that par¬ 
ents everywhere in the world dislike the idea 
of their sons being called Into the armed 
services. That includes the parents behind 
the iron curtain as well as those in the free 
world. 

But, Just so long as tyrants seek to domi¬ 
nate the world, we In the United States have 
no alternative but to build up our military 
strength. That Is the only language the 
tyrants understand. Zf we were weak they 
would trample over us without mercy; de¬ 
stroy every material thing we own and make 
us slaves of a cruel and autocratic state. 
We have seen with our own eyes the tragic 
fate which has overtaken weak nations. 

We have chosen to build up our armed 
strength so no one will dare attack us. Our 
strength is being used to prevent war, not to 
wage it. The young men in uniform are 
standing between us and destruction. 

All over the world today, representatives 
of our Oovemmenit are working tirelessly to 
prevent war. That is their primary task. 
Borne are engaged in efforts to build a mora 
prosperous world for leas fortunate persons. 
These are the men and women working on 
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tb0 lo-called point 4 program. Others are 
In dally contact with the officials of foreign 
governments. StiU others are busy telling 
the story of our country and making It dear 
to all that we want peace. 

Back of all these men and women is our 
strength. Our ability to produce the mate¬ 
rial things of life is one asset. Our un¬ 
selfish willingness to help others is winning 
new friends for us every day. Our armed 
might—these young men in uniform—are 
the bulwark behind which we can keep 
working to build a world of peace and pros¬ 
perity. 

We are proud of every one of them. 

Me. BsuncLiT. This is the armed border of 
Yugoslavia—Yugoslavia which faced the So¬ 
viet giant, once its brother, and cried aloud 
to the world its declaration of independence. 
ThU is the border that touches four Soviet 
satellites—Hungary. Rumania. Btilgaria. Al¬ 
bania—and Italy and Austria In the north. 
Greece on the south. This Is communist 
Yugoslavia where the Impossible has hap¬ 
pened. affecting the whole balance of power 
In Europe. Rebellious Yugoslavia, which 
only last week handed the governments of 
the west this tough-talking. 481-page white 
book, formally challenging Russia with ap¬ 
plying threatening pressure against her. It 
is from this Yi^oslavla that our cameramen, 
the Jones brothers, send us their third NBC 
exclusive documentary report on Europe. 
We invite you now to see this country, as no 
American camera has been permitted to show 
It in recent years through Battle Report. 
Yugoslavia. 

The story of Yugoslavia is written in the 
faces of its people, 16,000,000 of them, who 
are making history by insisting on being 
themselves. Principally Croats. Serbs, Slo¬ 
venes. they occupy a mountainous country, 
big as New York and Pennsylvania put to¬ 
gether—a country of six republics and sev¬ 
eral different languages. Let us read what 
la written in their faces by what the camera 
finds behind them, stopping first for a brief 
visit with our Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
George Allen, who makes this special state¬ 
ment for you who watch Battle Report. 

Hon. Oxosex Alum. Good afternoon. Yu¬ 
goslavia is the only eastern European coun¬ 
try from which this program will be able 
to report to the American people. And that 
fact alone is significant. Although Yugo¬ 
slavia la a communistic country, this re¬ 
port comes from a country where, fortu¬ 
nately, the heavy iron curtain of the Com- 
Inform has been lifted, and it comes from 
a country that fiercely determines to de¬ 
fend Itself against aggression. Yugoslavia 
Is in the Balkans, and that term conjures 
up pictures today more than ever before 
of the powder keg. Today. Yugoslavia's ex¬ 
istence is threatened by Russia's satellite 
troops—^troops which we know are far in 
excess of treaty limitation. Theee troops 
stand ready on Yugoslavia's frontier. Guns 
are poised, the powder is dry; the only re¬ 
maining question is whether the masters of 
the Kremlin will give the orders for the 
fingers to touch the triggers. 

Mr. Brxmklxy. This is the heart of the 
embattled Yugoslavia of which Ambassador 
Allen speaks—Belgrade, Ytigoslavia's Mos¬ 
cow, much destroyed by the war. Work on 
a new Belgrade ceased when the break with 
Russia came in order to concentrate workers 
on defense projects. 

For industrial goods Yugoslavia, always 
predominantly agricultural, has been trying 
to build new industries. This machine-tool 
factory, outside Belgrade, was shipped down 
from Germany in toto after the war and 
given to Yugoslavia as its share of repara¬ 
tions from the Naxls. It employs 4,000 work¬ 
ers on day and night shifts to provide the 
nation with the machixies they'll need to 
make their own goods. 

Coal is needed to power this rush to in¬ 
dustrialize—coal essential to fueling Yugo¬ 
slavia’s defense. And, along with coal. 


wood—making these two Items of vital Im¬ 
portance In Yugoslavia today. This coal 
mine, near Zagreb, about 800 mllee north of 
Belgrade, la practically closed and deserted 
owing to a breakdown of irreplaceable ma- 
ohinery, illustrating how Yugoslavia is fur¬ 
ther hampered in tapping its right mineral 
resoturcee. by being equipment-poor. Thus 
one vicious circle: Machines needed to pro¬ 
duce power to produce machines. 

The faces of these people whose govern¬ 
ment is seeking to industrialiae are the faces 
of farmers, men and women who know only 
the plow, peasants who form the backbone 
c? the country. Russian propaganda leveled 
at Tito charges that individual peasant farm¬ 
ing still predominates in Yiigoslavia, and 
the land is not yet completely nationaliaed. 
But Tito, who knows his fate is bound close¬ 
ly to the peasant, proceeds cautiously here. 

Tito, like Stalin, also has a plan designed 
to streamline agriculture. 

On farms like this <me, while this still 
looks primitive, the idea is to introduce mod¬ 
em equipment and farming methods to 
land that often nevwr before felt an iron 
plow. But pressure to socialiM a large seg¬ 
ment of the farm population and land has 
lapsed in the past year, so that today only 
about one-fourth <ff Yugoslavia's farmland 
has come imder some form of cooperative, 
collective state management. 

More faces—the faces of Yugoslavia's chil¬ 
dren. much like children anywhere in whose 
hands will lie the future at Communist Yu¬ 
goslavia in the new, untraveled road it has 
cut out for itself. 

With schools like this elementary school 
In Belgrade, Yugoslavia smiggles to meet its 
youth's educational needs. At the same time 
It wrestles with the country's economlo 
problems. This school, one of the best, han¬ 
dles 8,000 pupils—pupils from whom must 
come the future experts now so scarce and 
so necessary to Yugoslavia’s economy, scien¬ 
tific development, and public life. Schooling 
Is compulsory up to hi^h school. 

The state, too. in this oommunized land, 
has bold programs for the health of its citi- 
xens. This modem hospital in Belgrade 
renders free service to those who cannot pay. 
Typhoid, malaria, and TB take a high toll 
In a country that has cmly 4,000 doctors and 
needs 16,000. 

And these faces? These are the faces of 
the people’s rulers. As the Jones boys put 
it, "Lots of stuff in Yugoslavia was restricted 
and the weather was lousy for outdoor shoot¬ 
ing. so we tried to concentrate on the politi¬ 
cal and government angle to show Just how 
this Communlst-tirpe government runs." 

See this for yourself in scenes never filmed 
by westerners before through the Jones 
brothers’ cameras. 

Yugoslavia's Government is modeled after 
the Soviet Union. However, the Communist 
workers’ council such as you see meeting 
here is typically a Yugoslav Communist ex¬ 
periment. The idea—to give to men and 
women who run the machines in industry 
and operate the farms the responsibility 
for management and production. 

The basic unit of local government Is the 
people’s committee. Every village and every 
few mUes of city area has one. They func¬ 
tion in the conspicuous shadow of Tito’s 
giant-size portrait, now no longer inevitably 
flanked by Father Stalin’s. 

And now another NBC exclusive. You are 
looking at scenes no western cameramen 
have ever been permitted to shoot befwe. 
You are in the Inner sanctum of the Fed¬ 
eral Council—^the House of Representatives 
of Yugoslavia’s Congress. Here meet 405 
delegates from the 6 republics, roughly 
analogous to oiu* States, that go to make up 
the country. 

And here are the beads of the Government, 
the 16 principal ministers—the men who 
actually do the ruling. 

Speaking. Edward KardelJ, former school 
teacher, now Vice Prime Minister and For¬ 


eign Minister, Intelleotual and political 
architect of the state. He is called by many 
Tito's probable aucoessor. 

And finally the man whose daring has 
challenged the Soviet and astonished the 
world, the man whose determination that 
his country shall be master of its own fate 
and shape its destiny to something more than 
a Soviet satellite makes him, as someeme said, 
the greatest single threat to world commu¬ 
nism—jroslp-Broz, commonly called Tito, 
really seven Titoa—(1) marshal of the Yu¬ 
goslav Army and its commander in chief; 
(8) Minister of National Defense; (8) secre¬ 
te^ general of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party; (4) chairman of the party’s central 
committee: (6) leader of the Yugoslav Po- 
litboro; (6) chief of the people’s front; and 
(7) Prime Minister of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. Of this Tito, Am¬ 
bassador Allen reports to us. 

Hon. Qsorgub Allxm. Probably no single 
person on Joseph Stalin's purge list has as 
high a price on his head as Marshal Tito. 
Btalln would relish bis liquidation with a 
deeper personal satisfaction than anybody 
else. Stalin has not yet ordered his satel¬ 
lite troops to march, and from this we may 
gain a very good lesson. That lesson is that 
determination and a sound military defense 
ar3 very persuasive arguments these days in 
favor of peace. 

Mr. BaxNXLXT. Determined to help those 
standing up to Russia’s ambitions to over¬ 
run the world. United States ships are now 
carrying to Yugoslavia cargoes of needed 
supplies such as no longer reach her from 
Russia and her satellites. In addition to 
sending food, we have loaned Yugoslavia 
$55,000,000. 

We are also exporting information about 
the United States of Americar->truthful in¬ 
formation about our country to counteract 
the previous untruthful propaganda about 
us. In Belgrade’s America Bouse American 
books, magazines, newspapers, phonograph 
records are finding an eager audience among 
young and, yes, among old. 

But where American democracy is truly 
making friends and influencing people is 
through American observers who travel about 
the country to see if our food is really reach¬ 
ing the people. 

Following one such observer with their 
cameras, the Jones brothers saw him warmly 
greeted in one of Yugoslavia’s rural com¬ 
munities. 

He is assisted by an interpreter. The 
Yugoslav Government provides gas for the 
Jeep. 

Here, the exchange of a cigarette—valued 
highly In an aiisterity-stri^en country— 
does more for international understanding 
than a million treaties. 

An American hand put in a Ytigoslav hand 
and shaken in warm parting, speaks what is 
in our heart—America’s desire to live in 
good will and friendship with all the world’s 
peoples. 

And who is to say this man and this Jeep— 
America—is not helping peace to prevail? 

And now, to close this third NBC Battle 
Report, Europe, back to our Ambassadw to 
Yugoslavia, George Allen. 

Hon. Gxosax Allxm. One might expect. In 
the face of the mounting threat, to find the 
people of Yugoslavia worried and Jittery, but 
the fact is that, while they are naturally con¬ 
cerned about the future, they are by no 
means Jittery. Yugoslavians are a very real¬ 
istic people, and today we find them quietly 
courageous and astonishingly determined. 
Those of us who are able to observe the sit¬ 
uation here close at hand are convinced that 
IzuKffar as the Yugoslavians are concerned, 
there is no danger at all of a Munich-type 
settlement here. The Yugoslavians will fight, 
no matter who the attacker might be nor 
In what form the attack comes. And the 
way the Yugoslavians can fight was demon¬ 
strated with deadly earnestness during their 
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fight «g*tait the MmIi. It I« not tor «■ to 
Mg thgt tho. ItvoitaTiMu etnnot ho ovor- 
oonio. Oh* thing, hovem, tMiw oortatn— 

who UlUlMrtltlMI tO *<***11^g 4 tUi 

xitttlon with arau will pay dauiy Tor fha 
offenaa. 

Mr. Banmunr. If wa would dafaiut our- 
aelaai and tha fraa world, oaa plaoe wa i&ust 
ba praparad to dig our toa holaa la In tha 
arotio MOW. Slnoa tha potential anamy la 
olooaat to ua over thaaa north polar raglona. 
hara wa muat laarn to Uva and fight. Under 
ahnnlatad oombat eondltlona—aa ahown In 
thaaa pieturaa—American troopa and apa- 
cUOly dealgnad equipment are now being 
taated agalnat the rigora of aoma ot tha Wt- 
tareat ollmata on earth. ^ 

To our neat guaat, even tha North Pda la 
no atrangar. Norwaglan-bom, and once with 
ita abr torea, he la now an American cnlaen. 
In the laat war, ha buUt the Army baae on 
Oraenland: later aarvad with tha Eighth Air 
Force and 009 in Scandinaeia. Until Janu¬ 
ary, he commanded the Tenth Reacue Squad¬ 
ron in Alaska. For an appraisal of the 
strategic arctic from a man who knows what 
he’s talking about—hate is the Air Force's 
arctic aapwt—43ol. B«rnt Balchan. 

Ool. BaaMT BatcRiw. The old BCarcator pro¬ 
jection map of the world with its inhabited 
areas about in tha center of the map, topped 
off at either end with the daaolate, unpro¬ 
ductive polar areas, is not applieabla any 
more for our gaographloal conception of our 
world. It la also interesting to note that the 
large indtiatrlal and commercial centers 
which In time of war would become tha 
prime targets for the strategic air foroea of 
the countries Involved in an armed con¬ 
flict—practlcaUy all are situated between 
latitudes 85* and BO* north. 

Long range traffic between the commercial 
centers, or. if war should come, long range 
strategic missions between North America 
and possible targets in Soviet, will naturally 
take the shortest route—the great circle 
track. 

The vertex of these air lanes all converge 
toward the North Pole and into the Arctic 
regions. Up till now wa have had two large 
areas of our globe that have not been tha 
place for large military strategic operations. 
These are the Arctic and tha Antarctic re¬ 
gions. Having bean considered of little or 
no commercial or strategic value and the 
logistical problems too difficult to tackle with 
the knowledge up till now. 

As far as the Arctic regions are concerned, 
this is a thing of the past. Tha Arctic 
regions are located in tha canter of the big 
indtistrial and strategic target areas of our 
globe. One can say with justification that 
the ArcUo from being one of our coldest 
areas has turned to become one of the "hot 
spots" of today and tomorrow. 

This attracted attention is partly due 
to recent discoveries of natural resources, 
but overwhelmingly from its new increased 
military strategic importance. 

In any future conflict, it is reasonable to 
ssstune that the arotio and subarctic regions 
might be the areas from which some of the 
first, and maybe decisive, aerial attacks 
would be initiated. 

Three of our inhabited continents—4?orth 
America, Europe, and Asia—meet at the ice- 
covered beaches of the Arctic Ocean, and the 
extreme northern parU of these continents 
are the arotio land areas. 

The shortest routes^the great circle 
tracke—between a number ot induetrikl cen¬ 
ters and military bases In North America 
and the Soviet, partlcuiarif potnts in the 
Ural and Siberian industrial complexas, are 
all passUig through the aretle leglohs and 
some cf them nearly across the geographical 
NaMhPoie. 

This strategic problem Is very convenleht 

lor file Air ForoM’ strategic bombtatg df in- 


duidrial targetl with modern types of high- 
effifiency prqjeCtfieo. fifiplag out the war 
produotlea pdtential ot an enemy should 
Msatiy reduce eur IM and costa of any 
ruture vi— 

Our latest types cf ahreraft are wen capable 
of performing tbeeC miamoiiB. 

The low temperatures that would be en¬ 
countered on them flights across the Arctic 
r^ions are no nmre severe than encountered 
in daily operattans at hi^ attitudes any¬ 
where fise on the globe. 

On the whole, flights across the polar re¬ 
gions have no major problems with our elec¬ 
tronic aids to polar navigation. High air¬ 
craft and engine efficiency and high pro- 
efficiency level of flight crews make this type 
of operations practically daUy routine flights. 

On a military mission across the polar 
regions, most of the track would be tnside 
t! V Arctic Circle and, also, likely most of it 
over the Arctic Ocean. With the exception 
of the southern parts cf the Arctic regions, 
it is very unlikely that any oppoeition in the 
form at antiaircraft, radar, and defensive 
fighters should be encountered. The unlike¬ 
lihood of not encountering oppoeition on 
about two-thirds of the trip would give the 
crews a better opportunity to concentrate 
on navigation and flight prmlemc. To quote 
Oen. R. B. Arnold: "If a world war m should 
come, the strategic center will be the North 
Pole." 

To quote General Spaata: "Across the 
/retie, any industrial target (country) is 
within the reach of our Air Force. The 
United States is similarly exposed. We are 
really all open across the Arctic." 

It is obvious, from the previous, that as we 
improve Me range of our bombers or. looking 
at the peaceful aspect of the picture, the 
commercial long-range nonstop operations, 
for instance between the west coast of the 
States and India, the Near East or the east 
coast of the United States and China, would 
all cross the Arctic regions, and some of them 
vwy close to the pole. 

With the progress of aviation, military or 
civil, ground Installations all over the Arctic 
land areas are needed for efficient and safe 
conduct of these operations. A complete 
network of weather, radar stations, also some 
emergency landing fields, would be required. 
These Installations would provide a perma¬ 
nent bulwark in the defense line of our 
continent. 

Mr. Bkinkubt. The memory of o\ir retreat 
to Hugnam will live long in many minds. 
Cold, snow, and fieet seemed to Join with 
the enemy in one unholy conspiracy to bring 
death to those who dared to try to make 
it. The same tough conditions were faced 
by others all throughout the winter in Korea. 
Many men, there since the first day of the 
North Korean invasion in June, battled on 
without relief as the Communist tide poured 
down on the heels of the North wind. 

Recently, the U. S. S. Breckinridge sailed 
into the Golden Gate of California with many 
who tasted this \mforgettable experi¬ 
ence • • * the first Marines brought 
home tmder the Armed Forces new rotation 
plan. TO tell you who were chosen to come, 
and how * * * as well aa how it feels 
to be home again, here is one of the pas¬ 
sengers on the Rreokfnrfdpe—Biaj. William 
W. wnght. 

Maj. W. W. WaxoRT. Just a little over a 
week ago, X was one of a group of a thousand 
IMrlnes listening to file cheers of thousands 
as we rode down Market Street in San Fran- 
olsoo. We were the first Marines to return 
to the Statee aa a result of the recently- 
eetabliShed Marine Oorpe’ rotation plan, it 
was « mighty satisfying thing—that recep¬ 
tion accorded us in San Francisco. Passing 
under the Golden Gate bridge is always a 
sSfi s fy lBg okperlenes, but this time there 
vriM more to greet ws than that beaufiful 
ptece of sngtneertng. 


When our ship, the U. S. B. BreeXcinHdye, 
arrived in Frisco, each of us was given one 
of these cards which reads, "With pride and 
grmfitude, San Ftanoisco welcomes you, a 
fighting marine, home from the battlefront 
of Korea." Thousands of San Franciscoans 
turned out to lend proof to that message of 
welcome. There was the band and welcom¬ 
ing committee at the dock, the motorcade 
through ticker-tape and cheers, and later, 
numerous parties and receptions, all adding 
up to a mighty warm welcome—a far cry 
from the cold of Korea. This rotation plan 
was evidence to those of us who were aboard 
the Breckinridge was selected for rotation 
because of three things. The first group was 
selected for their long period of combat duty. 
Another group was selected because they 
had been awarded two Purple Bearts—evi¬ 
dence that they had been twice wounded in 
action. The third group, of which 1 was a 
member, was what the oorpsmen called, 
cold weather cases—victims of the rugged 
Vinter weather which brought on an un¬ 
precedented number of oases of frostbite and 
respiratory troubles. * • • That Korean 
weather will long be a subject of discussion 
among military peraoxmel. We learned a lot 
from it. As the offloer in charge of keeping 
a battalion of the Seventh Marines supplied. 
X know first-hand of our attempts to meet 
the Korean winter head-on. Even before I 
was evacuated late in November, eaM marine 
in my outfit had been properly equipped 
with the latest available cold weather cloth¬ 
ing. But In spite of our years of experimen¬ 
tation, and in spite of our extensive prepara¬ 
tions ftor winter fighting in Korea, mother 
nature proved a pretty tough enemy to 
lick. * * * I know that reports circulated 
here in the States to the effect that, at one 
time, our Marines in North Korea were fight¬ 
ing in below-aero temperatures while still 
clad only in their summer uniforms. It is 
difficult to understand just how such rumors 
got started. • • « When the First Marine 
Division headed for Korea from Oalifomia, 
we took with us complete supplies of cold 
weather clothing, and we had them on hand 
when the weather turned cold. Of course, 
at times, enemy action made the supply 
problem difficult, and some of the marines 
were temporarily without their winter gear. 
But by the time things really got rough, 
every marine in Korea was equipped with 
the best winter clothing we had developed 
up to that time. Right now, the lessons we 
have learned in Korea are being evaluated, 
and new winter clothing Is constantly being 
developed. But a wonderful way to keep 
warm, X discovered, is to make that most 
welcome Incoming trip through the Golden 
Gate. 

Mr. BanncLxr. And so—until we turn our 
cameras on the Nation again the week after 
next for another teleedocumentary—this, 
then, against the background of Battle- 
front Korea, is David Brinkley putting a 
period on your thirtieth battle report, Wash¬ 
ington. 


Uaited Slitot Lkclu Aim fai Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARMJ) C. OSTERTAG 

or xvxw Toas 

IN THE HOUSE GP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday; April 13,1931 

Mr. OSTERTAO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rio* 
otb, X wish to Insert the fOUowing col¬ 
umn of comment by Hanson W. Baldwin, 
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from the New York Times of Friday, 
April 18: 

VxrXTXO STATKS LACKS AXM ZH KOSSA->NO 

Baslt Bkd Sisk to Lzkxtid Wai»—A icnz- 

GAK PSOPZJB BWOOMM MOKI iMPATOEIfT 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The controversy over General of the Army 
Douglas MacArtbur has had at least one ben¬ 
eficial result; It has served to dramatize and 
define one of the basic problems we now face 
In the Orient—how to end the Korean War. 

This problem Is bound to become more 
acute as the weeks pass, as the American toll 
of casualties becomes bigger and bigger, and 
as no clear end to the fighting appears. 
Americans are an impatient people, as Lieut. 
Gen. Matthew B. Bidgway. General Mao- 
Arthur’s successor, has noted. They can 
take casualties when there Is a clear and 
stated objective, but If no such objective Is 
apparent their national impatience is certain 
to manifest Itself. 

Tet it Is clear that, as of today, we have 
no clear-cut objective in Korea; there does 
not appear to be any quick political or -nlll- 
tary end in sight to the fighting; we have 
the bull by the tail and don't know how to 
let go. 

The normal objective of military opera¬ 
tions is to destroy the enemy's armed forces, 
or. as the Air Force would prefer to put it. 
to destroy the enemy nation’s will and ca¬ 
pacity to resist. Under present conditions 
neither is possible in Korea. 

UMITBO WAS BIXNO VOnOKT 

We are fighting a limited war there—a war 
limited geographlcaUy by the Yalu River on 
the Manchurian frontier and limited. In the 
amount of. force we are willing to commit, 
approximately by the dimensions of the pres¬ 
ent army. We have had. since mid-Janu- 
uary, our period of greatest success, as meas¬ 
ured by our casualties as compared to the 
enemy's. Yet the United States alone has 
been suffering battle casualties in this pe¬ 
riod at the rate of about 1,800 weekly. 

Our total battle casualties—now approxi¬ 
mately 00,000 killed, wounded, prisoners, and 
missing since the Korean War started—prob¬ 
ably would be swollen to considerably more 
than 100,000. if accidental casualties such as 
motor accidents and plane crashes, frostbite, 
disease, etc., were included. One hundred 
thousand total casualties in 9 months of 
war is a sizable price to pay for a limited 
conflict in which no decision against the two 
major aggressors in the Orient—Communist 
Russia and Communist China—^is possible. 

There is, mcKeover. no proof whatsoever 
that our objective since January 16, defined 
as "homicidal and not geographical.” is really 
paying off in terms of weakenmg Communist 
China. It is certain that Red China is a 
nation under strMn; it is probable that Pei¬ 
ping's preoccupation with the Korean fight¬ 
ing has diverted its attention from more 
vulnerable areas of possible Communist ag- 
groaslon In Asia. 

IZD CBZMA wow imOWOlB 

But a case can be made that Communist 
China is militarily strcmger today than it was 
when it intervenyrd in Korea last October. It 
has mobUlied more manpower; Russian ma¬ 
terial aid has been increased and the Chinese 
Communist air force certainly is much 
stronger. 

The administration, Britain and other of 
our United Nations alUes have expressed the 
hope, which seems fatuous against our back¬ 
ground of experience to date in Korea, that 
the enemy may be willing to negotiate and 
to end the Korean campiUgn. 

It is entirely conceivable that Peiping and 
Moscow may indeed interpret the MloArthur 
removal as an invitation to negotiate, al¬ 
though it seems unUkely that any such at¬ 
tempt will be made until the enemy offensive, 
generally expected in two or three weeks, 
has Shot its bolt, and pertiaps has driven us 
back south of the thirty-eighth parallsL 


aOTATIOW STSTXU STASTS 

But even if the enemy achieves no decisive 
success in any new blowa he may launch 
against us, any negotiations the Communists 
are willing to tmdertake will almost cer¬ 
tainly be baaed on the old familiar formula, 
a place for Communist China in the United 
Nations and the stirrender of Formosa to 
Peiping. If we accept such terms they can 
mean only an oriental Munich; not a pre¬ 
vention of general war, but merely a post¬ 
ponement of it, and at terms that will be 
extremely disadvanti^eous to us. Negotia¬ 
tions, therefore, do not appear hopeful at 
present. 

Yet despite, or perhaps because of. the 
fact that no end is in si^t in B^orea, and in 
the face of an impending enemy offensive, 
the Army has started a rotation system for 
our soldiers there. The system will in a few 
weeks take 500 experienced and battle-hard¬ 
ened men a day away from the Eighth Army. 
In other words, the Eighth Anny will be 
losing shortly the equivalent of virtually a 
division a month in trained fighting men. 
and these men will be replaced by green re¬ 
placements from the States. 

The men in Kwea need rest, but the rota¬ 
tion system la still based on the faulty indi¬ 
vidual replacement basis that caused so 
much harm in World War II. It will mean, 
if it is carried out. the vl.tual disruption of 
some of our combat units in Korea. Just as 
the point system tore apart our Army after 
the end of World War r 

It is clear, too, as spring and the season 
of intensified fighting comes in Korea that 
the United States and othe United Nations 
powers that are fighting in Korea are deeply 
divided not only about Kwea and what the 
course of action should be there, but about 
far-eastern policy in general. 

General MacArthur’s sudden replacement, 
therefore, la certain to dramatize the need 
for some definite answers to pressing ques¬ 
tions. 

Are we getting anywhere in Korea, or are 
we becoming more deeply mired in a strategic 
morass? 

Bow can the BUzrean War be ended? 

What should our foreign policy be in Asia? 

These questions—and their answers—are 
the key to the great debate that took flame 
Wednesday when the American "proconsul” 
in Tokyo ended his military career. 


The Lite Joseph G. Pnmmill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.A.S. J, CARNAHAN 

OF MtSBOUU 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 13,1951 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Ricoxo, I include herewith an article 
from the March 1951 issue of Missouri 
Schools by Forrest E. Wolverton, editor 
of the publication. The article, entitled 
**Mi88ion Accomplished,*’ is a worthy and 
merited tribute to a master teacher, a 
valuable cltiMn, a noble character, and 
an appreciative friend. 

MnszoN AcooamisBap 
Down in Shannon County they closed the 
zohoolhouee door on Joe PummiU for the last 
time. There were flowers and musie and 
the Word. 

It happened May li, but the editor only re- 
oently learned of hie pasamg. We had mteied 
him around the department oOoeB. We 
missed his broad, tall fonn, strong as the 
sturdy oaks that grew from his plimting at 


JoLanta Springs. But most of aU we missed 
the bright, atneere snille. warm ais reflected 
aunahine from the aouthem aiope of hia na¬ 
tive hUls. It was a good smile. It had to be. 
because he kept it going through 45 years of 
aohool teaching. 

Joe would be amused and a little em¬ 
barrassed if he thought anyone was calling 
him a master teacher. Yet. In the editor's 
book he la so listed. ■ Not because be was a 
scholar, as his long time membership in Phi 
Delta Kappa attested. Not because of his 
technical skUl, which his professional degrees 
established. Important as these things are, 
they are not enough to make the teacher a 
master. Joe opened little minds, tightly 
closed by ignorance and superstition. He 
fannedYalnt sparks of ambition into sturdy 
flames of success. He handled spirited 
youngsters with a tight rein, but in the man¬ 
ner that the driver of thoroughbreds en¬ 
courages and coaxes rather than restrains. 
Be could "light a shuck” beneath the in¬ 
dolent. and love them none-the-less. He 
Infected hie pupils with his own Joy in learn¬ 
ing. and he shared his rich storehouse of 
knowledge with thousands of boys and girls. 
Joe listened when famous educators ex¬ 
plained new systems of pedagogy, but It was 
he who went back home and directed the 
learning of the young. 

Joe could put on a pair of scuffed shoes 
and strike out across fields and woods with 
some Ozark boy or girl, bent on a mission to 
convince Pop and Mom that high school 
wasn't "foolishment" for a "purt-nigh grown 
man or woman.” He did. No one will ever 
know Just how many bright boys and girls 
Joe found in dark hill cabins where environ¬ 
ment was Slowly stiflilng real talent, undis¬ 
covered and uncultivated. Nor can anyone 
know how many hours he spent sitting In 
hickory-bark chairs, around stone fireplaces, 
explaining to a suspicious parent Just how 
high-school training could be the golden 
key that unlocks the door to success for 
talented youngsters. No one can really 
know, but in 46 years of trjrlng there would 
have to be many. The editor can think off- 
hand of a dozen successful professional peo¬ 
ple who owe their start to Joe’s gentle 
pushing. 

Joe’s experience ran the gafiiut of positions 
In the teaching field. He was both a teacher 
and a State supervisor of rural schools; he 
was a high-school teacher, superintendent, 
and State supervisor of high schools. He 
was a statistician in the Jefferson City office 
of the State department of education, and 
he taught classes in coUege. He taught the 
children; he taught the children’s teachers, 
then he went out and supervised these 
teachers on the Job. He worked 19 years in 
one position; 85 years teaching with his 
wife, Atlanta. That’s about all there is for a 
teacher to do. 

The editor recalls that Joe was tmeom- 
fortable when he had to ask for special ap¬ 
proval of substandard teachers. He was 
most professionally minded. Neither could 
Joe follow the easy philosophy of expediency. 
Rather than sign reports that he knew were 
inaociarate, he would prefer to give up his 
position. He did. 

Joe loved life and knew how to enjoy It. 
Atlanta says that she cannot recall a day 
when he did not say it was great to be 
alive and he was so fortunate. He was al¬ 
most never ill. Bis interests, avoeationally, 
were many and varied. Old-timers recall 
that around the Ozark hard-ball loop Joe 
was a whiz. He supported school athletics 
with interest—but honesty. Active in 
church work and other community affairs, 
he was closing the annual drive for funds 
for the cancer society whmx the last bell rang 
for him. He liked to nsoognlze individual 
worth when he found it. Among the papers 
In his desk administrators disoovered a fine 
.tribute to a long-time ooworlmr. Mlrs. Ida 
Beaman, of Eminence, who recently closed 
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mom thui 80 jmm oA mtvIm to the pubUo 
•ohoole c»ir thle Stete, 

BIhny yeiri ago Joe an Xante PnmnUU 
■deoted a quiet wooded plot near iminenoe. 
long known to them, as the site for their 
dream home. Nine years ago they built a 
livable, modem house near the cmet of a hlU, 
beneath taU, sturdy trees and bsslde a 
friendly spring that gurgles around the 
clock. The house was built for gracious liv¬ 
ing and it was chinked with pleasant memo¬ 
ries. Joe Uked to show each oonvenlenee to 
old friends who dropped in, and he was hurt 
if the guest departed too soon. Complete 
with birdhouses, fish pool, and winding 
drives, they called it JoLanta Sprii^. 

Ihere ean*t be much of Joe in the Salem 
cemetery. Be was too eager, too entbusl- 
astlo, to restless In life to remain inactive 
long. Possibly Joe is walking hill trails with 
discouraged Oaark boys and girls, offering an 
encouraging pat on the shoulder. He must 
be moving through hundreds schoolrooms, 
where teachers are tmconsclously following 
his retreating shadow. Could is be that Joe 
is ringing In a group of heavenly cherubs to a 
classroom they had to leave suddenly when 
they were called up? We dont mean to be 
sacrilegious but, knowing Joe. we can’t help 
wondering. 

We never learned what words they cut on 
his maiieer. but we are carrying around In 
our memory a line for Joe. Direct and sin¬ 
cere—as was his life. It goes like this: 

Joe Pummlll—Teacher—Mission Accom¬ 
plished. 


Qnettioii of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OBZO 

IM IBI HOCBE OP BEPRISBNTATmES 
Thursday, April 12,1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker. If Mr. 
Truman is going to recall everyone in 
RGrea who has expressed a strong dis¬ 
sent from the conduct of American for¬ 
eign policies, who will be left to light? 


God or Goverament? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. E.R^ ADAIR 

or xmnAHA 

ZN THE HOUSE OF BEPREBENTA’IIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include herein 
a part of a radio presentation delivered 
by Stella Terrill Mann on Christmas 
Day, 1950. The address follows: 

OoD oa OovnifBoan:? 

Ws come again to celebrating the tradi¬ 
tional birthday of the Prince of Peace In a 
world at war. But there is hope. For never 
before in the history of man have there been 
so many people determined to make the 
world a better place for aU men as there are 
today. 

We are on the threshold of the possibili¬ 
ties of the bl e s sing s of the atomic age. To 
use atomic energy cnly for atomic bomba 
la about as intelUgmtt as It would be to use 
electricity only tor the Mectne chair. Our 
scientists and industrialists say aU the other 
problems for a world of abundance, leisure 


and culture beycrnd belief have already been 
solved except the human f^ttons problems. 
How to get each asan to treat all men as 
brothers, how to get each man to use the 
creative spirit of Ood wlthhi him, and not 
hand over this prtvusge and responslbUity 
to some one else. Is the problem. That is 
all that stands between our threat of an 
atomic war today and an atomlo age of peace 
and plenty tomorrow. 

It all comes down to one question: Shall 
we the people look to Ood or to Oovemment 
for a better world? 

The people want peace. History shows us 
that governments which have total control 
of their dtleens soon run them Into debt 
and misery. It cannot be otherwise. For 
men who would control the lives of others 
are blinded by their own greed, egotism, 
and arrogance. They do not see that the 
methods which create abundance work only 
under freedom. To hide their failures they 
demand more powers, more taxes. buUd war 
machines, wage wars of aggression to steal 
what they failed to produce, the while prom¬ 
ising a better world and permanent peace. 
It happened to Germany twice in our day. 
to Italy, to Japan, and is now happening to 
Russia. Surely not one American mother 
wants a war in BSorea. Tet our Government, 
without ever declaring war. has taken us 
into war in Korea. I am sure the Russian 
people do not want war. It is the Russian 
Government that wmits war. 

We must conolxide government cannot 
keep peace. For peace we must look to peo¬ 
ple, who look to God. For the individual 
who looks to God for help lives at peace with 
htmadf and has good will toward his fellow- 
men. 

We the people want food, necessities, con¬ 
veniences, and even the luxuries of life for 
all men. America has the highest standard 
of living In the world. This Is not due to 
superior resources, land area, or manpower. 
Russia has more natural resources, the Brit¬ 
ish Empire has more land; China, with one- 
fourth of the earth’s population, has more 
manpower. America’s wealth is the result of 
our peculiar form of government which al¬ 
ways has until the last 30 years or so, left 
each man alone to find God and to work out 
his destiny with his own abilities, unham¬ 
pered. Our motto was, "That governs best 
which governs least." Under it this country 
flourished. 

America’s free rell^on, science, art, lit¬ 
erature. and Industry produced abimdance. 
The Individual's freedenn to cntiolae. investi¬ 
gate. fail, try again. Improve, work as long 
as he cared to, produced as much as he 
desired, with a reasonable hope of extra re¬ 
ward for extra effent. Is what made America 
prosjierous. 

This free Ration under God produced great 
men and brought genius to us from around 
the world, here to work freely. Individuals 
earned fortunes, set up industrial labora¬ 
tories. built and endowed unlversltiea and 
experiment stations. These institutions per¬ 
fected know-how that produced an economy 
of plenty. As lor good, free men, asking 
questions of God, nature, learned to produce 
10 bushels, a bimdred bushels of wheat or 
com where only a few bushels grew before. 

But now. In our day, with this Nation 
under Government regulations we see men 
paid not to produce, food animals destroyed, 
food plowed under, burned, to keep up Gov¬ 
ernment fixed. Government controlled. Gov¬ 
ernment forced high prices. Tbe Govern¬ 
ment's blue potato scandal cost the Amer¬ 
ican people $800,000,000. Goverxunent’s 
paper plans for a better world destroyed the 
Jnaroue God had given. Little men, pre- 
sumfng to know more than God, flung back 
God’s plmi for plenty in favor of their own 
human wisdom. Meanwhile, minions go 
hungry; Budi crimes against nature win 
not go unpunished. We Shall all suffer for 
It; thoee who committed the crime and we, 
the people—who permitted it. 


Communist Russia, the world’s supreme 
example of a totally governed people, la vio¬ 
lently anti-God. believes only in govern¬ 
ment—in men. as means of a better world. 

Western Powers are 
“materialistic.'’ This makes a strong appeal 
to mimy Idealists who do not think it 
'•“•nis that the total 
oenent to be derived from Russia’s better 
world plan U a wholly materialistic one- 
more bread for more people. But she prom- 
taes It only at the expense of all else. She 
demands that the individual give up his 
mental, physical, spiritual, social freedom. 
He Is forced to become both liar and coward. 
He must deny God, himself and his brother 
man. He Is robbed of life if his party supe¬ 
riors deem it necessary in order that the 
government plans might go through. 

The Russian Government is breeding pov¬ 
erty and stagnation by cutting off plenty and 
growth at the fountainhead, the creative 
spirit which God planted In every man. 
Russia's leaders do not see that the pur¬ 
pose of life is not merely more bread but 
more of total Uvlngness. Man does not live 
by bread alone, but by giving free outlet to 
all those quaUties and abilities which make 
of him not only a man. but an Individual 
man, different from all other men. When a 
free man works with God for his own bene¬ 
fit he develops himself by working without 
limitation, fear, or hate. When he succeeds, 
all the world benefits. 

The evidence Is all around us: Government 
cannot produce a higher standard of living. 
Government has no productive power. Gov¬ 
ernment has only force of law, police powers, 
backed up by punishment, the ultimate of 
which Is death. Unlimited production re¬ 
sults only from unlimited thinking, un¬ 
limited effort, unlimited love of Individuals 
who believe man Is unlimited when he trorks 
under freedom and Justice. For that, we 
must look to people who look to God. 

To look to Ood for help Is an old American 
custom. All of America’s greatest men In¬ 
cluding Washington. Jefferson, and Lincoln 
looked to God for help. America was set¬ 
tled by people who wanted less of govern¬ 
ment and more of Ood. Our republican 
form of government came out of the Bible. 
Benjamin Franklin reminded the disagree¬ 
ing framers of our Constitution they needed 
guidance of God and moved that they have 
prayer every morning before the business 
session opened. His motion carried and from 
that day, the work wont on smoothly. 

George Washington Carver tells us he 
walked In the woods and fields asking ques¬ 
tions of Ood. He said, ’’Anything will give 
up Its secrets If you love It enough.’’ ’The 
totalitarian government controlled experi¬ 
ment conceived In bate, born of fear, has 
neither time nor Inclination for loving 
Investigation. 

Henry Ford did not look to government 
but to Ood for a personal fortune and a 
better world. He once said he kept a Bible 
in every room so he could always have one 
at hand wherever he sat down. We are not 
surprised to learn the announced purpose 
of the $388,000,000 Ford Foundation, largest 
In the world, is to help create a better world 
by studying problems of human relations 
and finding a way to end war. 

’The Christians are only one group of 
Americans who believe In looking to God for 
help. Desiring a better world for all men 
these Christians have as individuals sent 
billions of dollars around the world for 
schools, churches, hospitals, food, clothing, 
shelter. They have put the Bible into 150 
languages and 50 nations. 

Bverywhore the people who believe in Ood 
are trj^g to stop governments, mere men, 
from taking away rights and llbertlee of in¬ 
dividuals. If governments succeed in fur¬ 
ther controls, civilisation will go backward. 
We stuai have war. Since It is a self-evident 
truth that all men are created equal, no 
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man ahould look to men tor peace and 
progress, but to Qod. We cannot trust our 
welfare to human i^otism, frailty, or lack 
of wisdom that ends In secret agreements 
and acts that we, the people, will have to 
pay for in taxes, freedom, and lives. 

What we must have U a people’s peace. 
When we get that all else will follow natu* 
rally. But we must first have peace before 
we can go forward, one world, under God. 
We can get that peace only by turning to 
God. For when we look to God we unify 
ourselves with the Creative Spirit of the uni¬ 
verse. We work then with the Mind that 
created the world and nian: with the Love 
that la mindful of man. He who made the 
ear. can He not hear? When we look to God 
we do not want to control or exploit our 
neighbor. Instead, we want to give him the 
greatest possible amount of freedom. When 
we look to God we free ourselves. When 
we look to government for help we enslave 
ourselves; we sell our birthright of freedom 
for a temporary mess of pottage. All over 
the world the people are awakening to this 
fact. 

You and Z. Individuals, can put an end 
to Government dlctator^^ps that lead to 
war, poverty, and misery. The Individual 
who works with God cannot fall. Gandhi, 
one Individual, whipped the British Em¬ 
pire with love and peaceful resistance. HU 
faith moved mountains of opposition. He. 
an Individual, opened the way for India’s 
freedom. 

If one man will today make up hU mind 
that he will get behind the Russian Iron 
curtain and tell the truth about freedom 
and America to the RussUn people, it will 
be done. When he gets there, he will find 
God and the people waiting to welcome him. 
For one man and truth U mightier than the 
whole RussUn Government and Its lies. 
For good U not accomplished by ’’might 
nor by power but by my spirit, salth Je¬ 
hovah.” 

God or government? How long shall we 
halt between two decUlons? Let us thU 
day begin a one-peraon campaign for a peo¬ 
ple’s peace through love and prayer. Let 
each of us set aside 5 minutes of every day 
to pray for Individual and world peace. 
Presently we shall see It go national, then 
world-wide, covering every minute of the 24 
hours. We shall get peace, then a better 
world for all men. I have set 3 o’clock 
every afternoon as my time to turn to God. 
Wm you Join me, my friend? 


Show-Down on Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or cALtroamA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 
Tuesday, April 10, 1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial from the Los Angeles Times of 
April 11.1951. clearly points out the dan¬ 
ger that confronts western reclamation 
in the fantastic central Arizona project 
bill now pending in the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee: 

Tkzs Zb twb Show-Down on Watbe 
ThU U the supreme moment in southern 
California’s long struggle over the water of 
the Colorado River. 

In Washington thU week the final decUlve 
events are shaping In the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives. At 
Issue U the so-called $738,000,000 central 
Arizona project, around which revolves the 
entire great controversy over use of Colorado 
River water. 


No longer can southern Californians shut 
their eyes to the danger that confronts them. 

DZCXSION XBCMXNSNT 

The decision probably U to be made in the 
next few days. 

And Arizona definitely U sweeping toward 
a political offensive of unprecedented fe¬ 
rocity. entirely unmindful of legal, moral, or 
financial considerations. The plain truth U 
that the apathy of California may result 
In a permanent crippling of the future of 
thU State, unless there U an Immediate 
awakening. 

In Its simplest terms the whole question 
has resolved Itself Into a startling combina¬ 
tion of fanatical zeal on one side and sleepy 
Indifference on the other. Arizonians have 
Joined in a holy crusade to put over their 
objective. Most Californians don’t even 
know what It U all about and are too bored to 
find out. 

The awakening for residents of this area 
and. Indeed, for the taxpayers of the whole 
United Statm U going to be cruel and bitter. 
Indeed, If Arizona succeeds In Its alms. 

The central ArUona project U easily ex¬ 
plained. 

It U an attempt, by political pressure, to 
force through Congress a scheme so far¬ 
fetched and fabulously costly that many 
people literally have been unable to grasp 
Its preposterousness. 

ARIZONA’S PSOPOBAX. 

Arizona Is asking, In a bill known as 8. 76, 
that more than 1,000,000 acre-feet (326,000,- 
000.000 gallons) a year be diverted from the 
Colorado River at Parker Dam, be raised 
1,000 feet by pump lift and be run through 
hundreds of miles of canals to the central 
Arizona section around Phoenix. ’The area 
Is to be benefited consists of about 600,000 
acres. 

The Interior Department has estimated 
that the Interest charges on the project 
would toai more than $2,000,000,000. 

It admittedly la Impossible for the rela¬ 
tively small population of central Arizona 
to pay the costs. 'Zhese would have to be 
borne by the taxpayers of the United States. 

’Thus the project Is not reclamation In 
the always-accepted sense that an area 
needing water contracts for It and pays back 
the costs In 40 or 60 years. Instead, It is 
straight subsidy out of the United States 
Treasury. 

California always has paid her way in 
water projects, such as the Metropolitan 
Water District Aqueduct from the Colorado 
River. 

Why should Arizonans be supported from 
the United States Treasury when Californi¬ 
ans and all other westerners stand on their 
own feet and pay their bills In a regular 
business way? 

This matter involves no question of the 
right to the water Itself. Arizona may or 
may not have a legally sound claim to the 
1,250,000 acre-feet water In controversy. 
Only the Supreme Court can decide that 
Issue. ^ 

But,' regardless of whether Arizona or 
Callfoiiila owns the water, the present ques¬ 
tion la solely one cff the attempt to provide for 
its use at a ccMt of more than $2,000,000,000. 

And here Is where Arizona’s sheer political 
effrontery comes In. 

Democratic Senator Hatdxn Is chairman of 
the Rules Committee, Democratic Senator 
McFarlano Is floor leader. They carry tre¬ 
mendous power. 

J O Z TXCZ FOR OALXrORmA 

California, on the other band, has only 
Justice and right on her side. Her contracts 
are threatened without benefit of a court 
decision; her water future is Jeopardized by 
sheer poUtloal steam rolling. Her only re¬ 
course ts to acquaint Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from other States with the truth 
and the financial facts. 


It should be a powerful argument in New 
York or Pennsylvania or Hllnols or Texas to 
know that the residents of those States and 
all the other States are going to have to pay 
more than $2,000,000.0(N) to support Arizona. 

Of course Arizona needs the water. It Is 
hard hit by drought. Bo is California. But 
the rules of common sense and fair play still 
have to prevail In both States. 

Legally establlahed contracts must be fiil- 
flUed. Normal standards of reclamation and 
business must be met. 

California asks no more and will accept 
no less. 

But the immediate political threat must 
be met in Congress with every weapon of 
truth and reason that can be mustered. The 
fight still can be won. If Californians will 
awake. 


A Sorry Day in Infamy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 

or XNDUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein 
a part of an editorial which appeared in 
the Port Wayne News-Sentinel under 
date of April 11, 1951, and my response 
thereto: 

A SoRRT Dat zn Infamy 

President ’Truman has capped a career 
already replete with blimders with the most 
tragic blunder of them all In firing General 
MacArthur from his far-eastern coxxunands. 

Never was the tragedy of a small-minded 
county politician sitting at the bead of the 
greatest Nation on earth more apparent. 
Never has executive infamy reached such a 
low. Never has It so endangered the future 
of the world. 

The Pendergast machine product Is show¬ 
ing his real colors as never before. Presi¬ 
dent Truman should be impeached. The 
sooner Congress gets on with It the better. 

To that end, the News-Sentinel today has 
wired Indiana’s Senators and Representatives 
as follows: 

”In the light of the shockingly tragic dis¬ 
charge of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, we urge 
the immediate Impeachment of President 
Truman and Secretary of State Acheson. 
The honor of the United States before the 
antl-communlstlc world demands no less a 
step.” 

It Is characteristic of the crudeness of a 
Chief Executive who would like to go around 
pimchlng people’s noses that General Mac¬ 
Arthur, with 60 years of long and distin¬ 
guished service as a soldier, received his first 
dismissal notice over the Armed Forces radio 
newscast. 

Gould it be that General MacArthur, by 
making forthright statements on the Asiatic 
situation of which be Is an acknowle^ed 
authority, was deliberately forcing an In¬ 
tolerable situation to a head? Knowing the 
personal risks Involved, did he invite recall 
or reprimand for the larger purpose of bring¬ 
ing the Issue Into clearer focus? 

Whether so Intending, General MacArthur, 
statesman, world policeman, and military 
leader, has brought this about, with back- 
handed cooperation from an Inane President. 

General MacArthur’s* recall la a great loss 
to Japan where he was revered as statesman 
and soldier. It will render an already ex¬ 
plosive situation even more explosive. It 
will be hailed In the Kremlin as a great 
victory for the cause of communism. Biac- 
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Arthur tuM long boon • fjoaMl ot the »«• 
Omnnuinift forott. 

liMArthiir*t dimlml tneuu thot Doan 
Aflhaaon !• attll in the saddle. Zadeed the 
•icklx oondUatary order of reoaU night ereu 
have been eompoaed by the Seoretary of 
State. 

Japan Is now understandably shaken in its 
oonlidenee of the united States whose weak 
and vaoillating positicn is evidenced by the 
Communist infiltration, if not open attack. 
Japan now becomes an inviting target for 
Communist infiltration, if not upon attack. 
The fine relationship between our country 
and Japan, built, by Oenwal llacArthur's 
genius as an occupying commander, has been 
imperiled by one mad stroke of the Truman 
pe n . 

General BfacArthur is the victim of too 
many rear seat drivers. The mixed com¬ 
mand in which he found himself was in¬ 
tolerable from the first. Unhappily he was 
expected to reconcile the American way with 
the UN way, an impossible task. 

General MacArthiur’s stature gains in his 
dismissal. The American people are with 
him. 

A Barry Truman firing a Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, in the perspective of time, will ap¬ 
proximate the effect of a Pekinese snapping 
at a 8t. Bernard. 

Statimiiit or COMOxxasiCAN B. Ross AnAia. 

Ann. la. 1961, ON PBBSmKNT IhOMANh 

DisanssAX. or Gxnxsai. ICaOAnBtTX 

This is indeed a dark day in American 
history. 

The President’s peremptory dismissal of 
General MacArthur is deplorable. It has 
thoroughly aroused the American people. 
Their denunciation of our irresponsible and 
Incompetent leadership is bitter. Many have 
urged impeachment proceedings. 

All wonder what his next foolish step will 
be to jeopardlM further our Nation’s 
security. 

Truman’s impetuous demonstration of au¬ 
thority as Cominander in Chief in removing 
General MacArthur amounts to capitulation 
to the demands of the Chinese Communists 
and the British Socialists in the Far Bast. 
Asia is in danger of being turned over to 
the aggressors. It could mean that we have 
sacrificed in vain the blood of 60,000 Ameri¬ 
can soldiers to Truman-Acheson diplomacy. 
The sell-out to the Communists which was 
begun at Yalta and Tehran has now taken 
its next logical step. 

General MacArthur guided our military 
forces to victory in the Pacific in World War 
n. He carried out the high ideals of our 
Nation in establishing the peace in Japan. 
After the President brashly plunged us into 
the Korean war, he relied upon MacArthur 
to lead the United Nations against the Com¬ 
munist aggressors. Now. he brusquely oasts 
that trusted leader aside because be dared 
tell the truth about our blunders in Asia. 

I have consistently attacked the foreign 
policies of this administration as being con¬ 
trary to the beat Interests of our country. 
After this tragic demonstration, I am more 
than ever opposed to permitting the destiny 
of America to continue in the hands of diplo¬ 
mats of the Acheson-Hlaa stripe. 

Bven tiwMgH the President has dlsmiaaed 
General MacArthur from his post, that shaU 
not stop our demands tor a reversal of our 
foreign policy. To make this possible we 
must have the support of some members of 
the Democratic Party whidh is in control of 
Congress. 

For the good of our Nation and in order to 
prevent further assumption ot powers the 
President, this must be done. 

The battle to save our country and pro¬ 
tect the freedom-loving nations of the world 
from aggressive totalitarianism must be won 
here. Continued irresponsible leadership 
can lose it. 


Fm PfiM CtBiralt 

SZTBN8ZON OF BBIiARKS 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


ZN IBB BOU0B OF BXPBBSBMTA'nVBS 
Friday, AprU IS, 1981 

Ur. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress will soon be faced 
with the necessity tor extending price 
and wage controls beyond their present 
expiration date of June 30.1951. One of 
the questions sure to come up is what to 
do about fixing price ceilings on agri¬ 
cultural commodities. Some will want 
to continue the present policy of not 
allowing these ceilings to be placed be¬ 
low parity; others will want to do away 
with this restriction. 

A teacher of vocational agriculture in 
my district has written me on the gen¬ 
eral subject of farm income, expenses, 
and profits. His letter presents the point 
of view of the small fanner, and he cites 
figures on the production of hogs, beef, 
and eggs, to substantiate his statement. 
I think the letter is worthy of considera¬ 
tion by all Members of Congress, and I 
take pleasure in inserting it in the Com- 
oussioNAL Rxcoao: 

DiAx Sm: There le much talk today about 
regulating farm pricee. As a teacher of voca¬ 
tional agriculture I have an opportunity to 
see the farmers' cost at production from 
many angles. I also find It hard to teach 
at the present time because of price uncer¬ 
tainties. The veterans that I teach seem to 
be wondering If their efforts toward expan- 
Sion and becoming established on the farm 
may lead to faUure. 

Z realize that It is next to Impossible to 
see the farmer’s situation all the way from 
Washington and to get the beet qualified 
men to work on farm price controls. As 
the veterans and I see it price controls could 
do much more harm than good. It is hard 
to believe that price controls will work on 
anything but finished products. 

The class and I have endeavored to work 
up the basic commodities In our commu¬ 
nity In order to give you a clearer picture 
of what we farmers are up against. I find 
that many farmers do not realise what their 
cost of production Is. and as a result pro¬ 
duce that commodity at a loss. As a re¬ 
sult the market price is lowered still more. 
Maybe our education program for farmers 
has failed to get results, or maybe the edu¬ 
cators aren’t going about the Job the right 
way. What a farmer needs to know Is what 
It la costing him per pound, dozen, bushel, 
or hundredweight to produce that certain 
commodity. This information is dilBcult to 
find written in iarmer language, or even 
in teacher language. 

The enclosed figures have been figured on 
the high side Instead of the low side. The 
average farmer would not make that much 
profit on the particular cmnmodity. Cotton 
and beef cattle have not been figured due 
to such a great variation in production per 
acre. As for cotton it will cost the farmer 
between 20 and 80 cents per i)ound to pro¬ 
duce a pound of cotton. If a farmer clears 
888 per acre be is doing good. Beef cattle 
Is the rich man’s entei^lse. The large 
cattleman Is where he Is today because be 
Inherited the money or business, he is an 
oil man, or he has been in the business 
many yean and has teen many hard times. 
The veterans that Z teach aren’t In this 
claaa, They are struggling trying to get 
established. 


It Is hoped that this bit of Information 
will help you see the picture as we farmers 
see it. As long as there is no shortage of 
food and basic items why control prices? 
If necessary we can send you the middle 
man's mark-up on farm commodities, l am 
sure that you realize this though. 

Yours truly. 


Hoff production 

[Feeding 200 head of hogs to 226 pounds 


market weight) 

Bxpenses: 

Coat of feeder pigs $7 each-81.400 

Cost of feed: 

Com 84 per hundred, 750 pounds 

per hog- 6,000 

Supplement 86.76 per hundred, 

80 pounds per hog_ 1,080 

Supplies and vaccine- 200 

Depreciation on equipment_ 10 

Cost of production, not including 

labor or gasoline-... 8,690 

Income: 200 head of hogs at 22 cents 
per pound- 9,900 

Profit, not including labor or 

gasoline-..... 1,210 

Profit per hog.._...—... 6.05 

Profit per day-... 6.72 

Beef production 


[Feeding 60 head of beef steers, starting 
weight 250 pounds, for 120 days] 
Expenses: 

Cost of steers (260 pounds each). 84,876 


Cost of feed: 

Concentrates, 1,440 pounds at 

84.75 per hundred- 8,420 

Hay, 18 tons at 830 per ton..... 640 

Supplies and vaccine.......... 100 

Cost, not including labor or 

gasoline_ .... 8,485 

Income: 50 steers, weight 490 pounds, 
at 85 cents per pound—__.... 8,576 

Profit, not including labor or 

gasoline- ... 140 

Profit per bead_... 2.80 

Profit per day-......... 1.16 


The capital investment Is what keeps moat 
veterans and beginning farmers out of the 
business. 

Egg production 

[For a 600-hen flock with 175-egg average 


per hen] 

Expenses: 

Cost of chicks at 1-day old. 40 

cents each- 8200.00 

Cost of feed up to laying, 81.50 

per bird_... 760.00 

Cost of feed for 1 year’s lay: 

Grain. 83 per hundred__ 600.00 

Mash, 86 per hundred...__ 1,100.00 

Medication and supplies- 100.00 

Depreciation on building and 

equipment_ 40.00 

Electricity. 82 per month_ 86.00 


Cost of production not in¬ 
cluding labor or gasoline. 2,826.00 


Income: 

400 layers housed, with 175 eggs 
per hen, 6,838 dozen at 40 

cents _ 2,333.20 

Sale of old birds, $1 each-- 400.00 

Total Income- 2,788.20 

Net loss not Including labor 
or gasoline...-... 92.80 


To make a profit today on eggs, the egg 
average per hen must be at least 200 eggs. 
Many egg producers don’t get that many 
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McCarthyUm It Good for AchetoBitit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it was Just about a year ago that 
toe administration was in the white heat 
of perhaps Its greatest effort in moving 
heaven and earth to prevent toe exposure 
of the Soviet dictated Tehran-Yalta- 
Potsdam line it had been following in 
far-eastern policy for several years that 
finally resulted in the loss of China to 
toe free world. 

Against an avalanche of opposition. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
pressed for an investigation which, of 
course, toe Tydings committee never 
really conducted. 

Following is speech of Alfred Kohlberg 
given April 3,1951, at toe Lost Battalion 
Hall. Queens. New York City, which I 
wish to include in my remarks: 

McCAsraTiaM and Kosxa 
(By Alfred Kohlberg) 

Recently, before a panel of the American 
Civil Liberties Union in Washington, Senator 
Lehman said: 

‘"The black evil of McCarthyism has cap¬ 
tured the imagination of the American 
people.” 

That’s the most encouraging statement 
Tve heard out of Senator Lehman since way 
back when he backslid from Wall Street and 
landed way down in the New Deal. 

What is McCarthyism? 

Very simply put, it consists of exposing 
disloyalty, dishonesty, and actual treason in 
Government, and demanding something be 
done about it, now, before it’s too late. 

McCarthyism is a very old American cus¬ 
tom. It is an age-old American determina¬ 
tion to get rid of traitors and grafters and 
disloyal servants. 

You all remember the fall of France to 
Hitler, in Just 6 weeks of June and July of 
1940. You remember how it became known 
that a Nazi fifth column and a Commimlst 
fifth column, working together under the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, had undermined the 
French Army and Air Force. Even the Min¬ 
ister for Air was suspected of being a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist conspiracy. The 
French cried: “Noiu sommes trahiil” (We 
are betrayed.) But it was too late. 

France had had a McCarthy. His name 
was de Kerlllls. But they would not listen. 

You all remember how Czechoslovakia was 
seized from within in 2 days of 1948. After 
it was over. Foreign Minister Fierllnger and 
other high officials revealed that they had 
been secret Communists all the time. 
Czechoslovakia fell for lack of a McCarthy in 
time. 

When suspicion pointed to Gen. George 
Washington’s close friend and favorite offi¬ 
cer, Oen. Benedict Arnold, he said nothing 
about ’’red herrings” or *’not turning bis 
back,” but had him watched and broke up 
the conspiracy. Just a little early-American 
McCarthyism. 

During World War I President Woodrow 
Wilson said: 

”We do not need less criticism in time of 
war. but more. Honesty and competence 
need no shield of secrecy.” 

Let me repeat that: "Honesty and compe¬ 
tence”—and, I might add, loyalty to one’s 
country—"need no shield of secrecy.” 
Sounds Just like Jos McCartkt; doesn’t it? 


Shortly after Wilson’s death, during the 
moral let-down with which we seem to in¬ 
dulge ourselves after each war, two Demo¬ 
cratic Senators chained corruption in the 
Teapot Dome leases. Anticipating Demo¬ 
cratic President Truman and Attorney Gen¬ 
eral McGrath. 26 years later, Republican 
Attorney General Dougherty called it a "red 
herring” and refused to open the files. But 
Republican President Coolidge. in the Ameri¬ 
can tradition, fired the Attorney General and 
opened the files. As a result his Secretary of 
the Interior and several others went to Jail. 
McOarthirlsm triumphed. 

We badly needed some good old American 
McCarthyism when the Reds and pinkoes 
in the State Department were making the 
deals at Moscow, and Tehran, and Quebec, 
and Yalta, and Potsdam, that sold out Po¬ 
land and Yugoslavia and all Eastern Europe, 
and China, too. 

We suffered from lack of some active Mo- 
Carthyism when Alger Hiss was put in charge 
of organizing the UN and being its first Sec¬ 
retary General, and when he sat behind 
President Roosevelt’s chair at Yalta. Also 
when he was Dean Acheson’s right-hand 
man in firing the anti-Reds out of the State 
Department in 1944 and 1046, as testified to 
under oath by Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf Berle. 

’There should have been a little sample of 
McCarthyism back in 1942, when Under Sec¬ 
retary of War Robert P. Patterson cleared 
Nathan Gregory Silvermaster for access to 
top secrets, over the objections of Major 
General Strong, head of Army Intelligence. 

And. when General Eisenhower ordered 
General Patton to stop 80 miles from Prague, 
and General Keating 30 miles from Berlin, 
so the slowpoke Russians could have both 
prizes. And then ordered our troops to draw 
back from Jachimov In Czechoslovakia, and 
from Thuringia and Saxony, in Germany. 

Only later we began to learn that the 
Erzegeblrge area lies in Jachimov and Thur¬ 
ingia and Saxony. And it’s from the Erzege- 
birge that Russia is now getting its uranium. 
Maybe when the atom bombs fall, we’ll re¬ 
alize Just how sad it was that Joe McCabtht 
was Hying in the Marine Air Force in the 
Pacific at that time, instead of raising hell in 
Washington. 

We needed a McCarthy when Lauohlln 
Currie, secretary to President Trxunan, count¬ 
ermanded the order from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to General Eisenhower, to send sur- 
rendered German arms and ammunition to 
Chlang Kai-shek. It was all destroyed, in¬ 
stead. 

And, McCarthy was still in the Pacific 
when somebody ordered destruction of all the 
Chinese lend-lease ammunition at the end of 
the war. The Army admits the destruction, 
but we don’t know who ordered it. 

When Henry Wallace went to China in 1944 
with three famous pro-Reds, Owen Lattl- 
more, John Carter Vincent, and John Hazard, 
he secretly reported to President Roosevelt, 
but his secret reports were omitted from the 
famous China white paper. Senator 
Herbert O’Conor, of Maryland, got one of 
them from Mr. Wallace, and made it public. 
It’s refrain, was "Chlang must go.” O’Conor 
having accomplished that much, we now 
tiirn to MMarthy to find the Guru behind 
Henry Wallace that time. 

That mention of John Carter Vincent, 
brings'to mind his recent demotion from 
Minister to SwltRerland, to be Consul-Gen¬ 
eral in the dirty little North African town of 
Tangier. ’Ihe Washington scuttle-butt on 
this strange proceeding is that Vincent was 
caught leaking secret information to the So¬ 
viets; that prosecution was demanded by 
Gen. Bedell Smith, but that the State De¬ 
partment prevailed on him to be satisfied 
with Vincent’s demotion. Then General 
Smith is supposed to have come Into pos¬ 
session of a letter from Secretary Acheson to 
Vincent saying he had done all he could to 


protect him. but this demotion was the best 
he could do. I don’t know whether this story 
is true, or not. If Amerloans are to have any 
faith at all in their State Department, and if 
Vincent and Acheson are to be cleared, noth¬ 
ing but the moat thorough McCarthyism, and 
exposure of all pertinent facts, can bring 
that about. 

Going back to China, who planned the 
Marshall mission to make Chlang take the 
commies into his government? Maybe, con¬ 
sidering how many Communists we have in 
ours, it all seemed perfectly fair to General 
Marshall at the time. 

And, who wrote the Truman message of 
December 15, 1646, saying: "No aid to China 
unless the Communists are taken in.” And, 
who induced General Marshall to put an 
airtight embargo on all arms and ammuni¬ 
tion to Chlang Kai-shek all during 1940, 
1947, and 1948—^the crucial years? General 
Marshall, referring to the embargo, is re¬ 
ported to have said: "As Chief of Staff, 1 
armed over 80 Chinese divisions. By a stroke 
of the pen I have disarmed them.” 

And. who. Just last year, put the ORO, the 
Operations Research Office of the Department 
of the Army, under the School of Interna¬ 
tional Studies of John Hopkins University? 
The ORO is the super-secret research outfit 
that evaluates the effectiveness of weapons 
and has first access to all super-secret 
weapon developments. And, guess who is 
head of that Hopkins School of International 
Studies—^none other than Owen Lattimore. 
That was only last year. You seem to have 
missed out on that one. Senator. Maybe, 
you cannot cover the whole waterfront. 
Maybe, we badly need more Job McCarthys. 

I could go on with instances like this all 
evening, but I’m supposed to talk about 
China and Korea. 

Korea is only a little peninsula that hangs 
down from Manchuria, which is a part of 
China. And the story of China cries aloud 
for some McCarthyism, and also more Mac- 
Arthurlsm. 

At the end of World War n, America 
counted 108,000 dead and 850,000 wounded in 
the Pacific. But we were unconditionally 
victorious, and the victory was ours, alone. 
The British and Anzacs had only token 
forces. The Russians came in only for the 
last 6 days, to grab what they could. The 
Chinese fought for 8 years, and suffered fan¬ 
tastic losses, but theirs was mainly a holding 
action. 

The victory was ours. And every one of 
the billion people of Asia understood It per¬ 
fectly, even if the American State Depart¬ 
ment didn’t. 

Shortly after VJ-day our supreme com¬ 
mander forwarded a report to the War De¬ 
partment, evaluating the armed forces in 
China. He reported the Chinese Communists 
had between 125,000 and 260,000 guerrilla 
troops, badly armed. Under his command 
were 4,000,000 Chinese regulars, and the 
American-Chinese Air Force. 

He proposed that, with Chinese Govern¬ 
ment agreement, America guarantee the per¬ 
sonal safety of the Communist leaders, and 
their right to participate as a legal political 
party in free elections under American super¬ 
vision, after peace was restored. For this, 
they were to lay down their arms. If the 
Communists refused to agree, he proposed 
that he surround and disarm them by force. 
Dozens of officials of the Army. Air Force. 
Navy, Marines, and OSS saw that report. 
Our commander's proposal was exactly in ac¬ 
cordance with the Atlantic Charter and the 
four freedoms, for which we claimed to be 
lighting. 

Decision on this report was postponed. The 
next month. Ambassador ;Pat Hurley re¬ 
turned, and resigned, for reasons never made 
public. 

General Marshall was appointed, and on 
December 11 sat down with Dean Acheson to 
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write out the Inetructlone President Truman 
was to give him. According to the general’s 
testimony, the rough draft was sent over to 
this same John Carter Vincent to be poliahed 
up. The instructions were the exact oppo¬ 
site of the Supreme Commander’s recom¬ 
mendations. They demanded practical 
control of the Government of China by the 
Communists, without an election, and while 
they kept their army. 

Right there, a good dose of McCarthylsm 
was needed to And out who overruled the 
plan to prevent a civil war In China. Was 
he the same man who now has turned that 
Chinese civil war that didn’t need to happen 
Into a Chinese-American war? And. is he 
the same man who now ties General Mac- 
Arthur’s hand, so that he may not bomb 
Manchuria, and so he may not use the troops 
of Chiang Kai-shek, either in Korea or to 
establish a second front in China, and who 
orders the Seventh Fleet to protect the coast 
Of Red China so the oil and cotton and steel 
and copper and tools and ammunition may 
flow in to kill our sons in Korea? Just last 
week, the new commander of the Seventh 
Fleet, Vice Adm. Harold M. Martin, stated 
that it was his duty to protect the coast of 
Red China.* 

Ever since that December 11, 1946, Pres¬ 
ident Truman, Dean Acheson, and General 
Marshall have been Jointly and separately in 
complete control of our China policy. The 
blame, or the credit, for everything from the 
civil war that didn’t need to happen in China 
to the 60,000 American casualties In the pres¬ 
ent United Nations civil war In Korea is 
entirely theirs. 

If, like the French, we are not some day to 
cry out when it is too late, "We are betrayed,*’ 
then we must have scores of Joe McCarthys 
in the Senate and a George Washington, or 
Woodrow Wilson, or Cal Coolldge in the 
White House to open up the flies. We, the 
people, are the rulers of America. Who are 
these hired servants who say we may not 
check on the way they are running and have 
run our affairs? 

We need a million little McCarthys, like 
you and me, to demand a clean-up that’s 
long overdue, to dig out the facts, to exoner¬ 
ate the innocent, to convict the Soviet agents, 
and to Are their dupes. Senator, Is this a 
private flght, or can we all get in It, too? 

You all know that sometimes in the fall 
you hear the scurrying of little feet in.the 
walls and attic and And signs of mice In the 
garret. You may not see any mice to point 
at. but you know they are there, and you set 
the traps or call in the exterminators. 

The sign of mice or rats are apparent all 
over our national structure. Due to coixgres- 
Bional pressure, a couple of the rats named 
by Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth Bent¬ 
ley were finally convicted, 11 years too late. 
But more than 30 others named by Chambers 
and Bentley have not even been arrested and 
are going about their regular business. And 
their regular business is bad business for us. 

Just one Illustration of what they put over 
is Gen. Omar Bradley’s statement of no aid 
to Chiang Kai-shek. He says If we arm 
Chiang’s forces and land them on the beaches 
they’ll go right over to the Communists. 
Here is General Bradley, a good American, 
with no personal knowledge of China, being 
hoodwinked into a complete Communist- 
line statement. The facts are simple, and 
his own Intelligence Department must have 
them, but somebody is keeping Uiem from 
him. 

The facte are that all but a few thousand 
local volunteers of Chiang’s 700,000 troops on 
Formosa are mainland boys. They fought 
their way. short of arms, and practically 
without ammunition, to coastal ports In 
1940, when the Nationalists were over¬ 
whelmed. I saw some of these men being 
landed when I was in Formosa in July 1040. 
Wounded, sick, defeated, in rags, they had 
fought their way out. Yet, somebody makes 
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General Bradley believe that they would go 
over to the Communists now. Because of 
this theory, we won't let any antl-Commu- 
nist Chinese flght on our side. Xt looks like 
a very exclusive war out there—for Ameri¬ 
cans only. 

While we wait and do nothing, the rats are 
double-crossing our sons fighting in Korea: 
they are double-crossing the only native 
antl-Commimist armed force in all East 
Asier-the 700,000 men and 0.000,000 guer¬ 
rillas of Chiang Kai-shek. And they are 
preparing a slow-appeasement deal in the 
UN, while they tie General MacArthur’s 
hands behind him, and now gag him besides. 

It’s high time to set plenty of traps and 
also to call in that famous firm of rat ex¬ 
terminators, the Messrs. Joseph R. McCaxtht 
and company. 


Who Is Responsible lor Onr For-Eostem 
Polky? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OP NXW JXaSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTA’nVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question has been properly raised as to 
who is actually responsible for our far- 
eastern policy. Time and again it has 
been apparent that some of our supposed 
allies have shown a desire to appease 
Red China. In many instances it has 
gone beyond appeasement and taken on 
the aspect of actual help. Recognition 
of Red China by Great Britain, the ship¬ 
ment of strategic material, even the 
sending of Je; engines to Russia, and 
many other acts of similar character by 
nations inembers of the United Nations 
have made our war in Korea more dl£Gi- 
cult, is undisputed. Thus, the question 
naturally arises to what extent has for¬ 
eign influence brought about a willing¬ 
ness upon the part of our administration 
to participate in the appeasement policy 
toward Red China. 

Two editorials appearing today in the 
News, Washington. D. C.. shed some light 
on this important question I include 
them as a part of my remarks in accord¬ 
ance with the unanimous consent grant¬ 
ed to me. They read as follows: 
Lonoon-Mads Poucibs 

Two basic issues were involved in the con¬ 
troversy which led to President Truman’s 
dismissal of General MaoArthur: 

1. The restrictions which compelled the 
general to conduct a war of limited opera¬ 
tions against Red China. 

a. The relative Importance of Asia in the 
conflict with commtmism. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Rldgway is a thor¬ 
oughly capable officer. But bis Korean com¬ 
mand wears the same handcuffs that chafed 
General MacArthur. 

The President is gambling on the as¬ 
sumption that peace can be achieved by let¬ 
ting the Chinese Reds off with an easy war. 
The politicians in Washington. Iiondon, and 
New Delhi are to have their inning before 
further consideration is given to the ques¬ 
tion of pushing the wm to a successful mUi- 
tary conclusion. 

Meanwhile, Mr. TTuman is risking fearful 
odds in not reinfOTCing our troops to meet 
the enemy’s spring offensive, if pending peace 
proposals fail. A bad guess could lead to a 
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military catastrophe. Adequate insurance 
should be taken so that our forces are not 
caught in a trap. 

The issue between General MacArthur and 
the State Department on our policy in Asia 
involves the security of the United States in 
a much larger field. 

In making the original decision to resist 
the Red attack in South Korea, President 
Truman apparently intended to extend the 
Atlantic Pact doctrine to the Pacific area by 
drawing a line against Communist aggres¬ 
sion everywhere. The United Nations sup¬ 
ported that position when it adopted mili¬ 
tary sanctions apainat the invading Com¬ 
munists. 

The British Foreign Office, however, per¬ 
suaded the State Department to scrap that 
policy in favor of one of appeasement the 
moment Bed China entered th-) war. 

Britain traditionally has regarded Asia as 
a field for commercial exploitation, and has 
relatively little concern for the welfare of the 
Asiatic peoples. Against that background it 
is understandable why an impoverished 
Britain, now governed by a Pacifist-Socialist 
regime, should adopt a one-ocean defense 
program In the search for a cheap and lim¬ 
ited security. But how can any American 
statesman or military leader defend such a 
strategic concept for a country which has 
both Pacific and Atlantic coasts? 

General MacArthur raised this question 
again and again without getting a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Three years ago. Secretary of State Ache- 
son dismissed the idea of a Pacific defense 
pact as "premature.’* Since that time the 
State Department has accepted the Downing 
Street thesis that Europe should have first 
priority in all measures adopted to contain 
communism, despite the fact that it was 
in Asia where we first became involved in 
World War II. And despite the fact that 
we are now engaged in a shooting war in 
Asia. 

Britain has lost most of her great Indian 
Empire, so today is willing to trade For¬ 
mosa to the Reds in the hope of buying 
immunity for her crown colony at Hong 
Kong. In General MacArthur’s view—and 
who knows the Pacific area better?—^For¬ 
mosa is as important to us as France when 
American security is considered. The Jap¬ 
anese used Formosa as the springboard for 
their attack on the Philippines, and For¬ 
mosa could serve the same purpose for the 
Beds. American policy should not be made 
in London on this matter. 

In the present discussion of a Japanese 
peace settlement, the British want to im¬ 
pose restrictions upon Japanese shipping, 
because the two countries are competitors 
in that field. Again, however, American in¬ 
terests are in the other direction, for we 
are underwriting the Japanese economy un¬ 
til it can become self-sustaining. 

’These considerations would suggest that 
the British attitude toward General Mac¬ 
Arthur was not due solely to differences of 
opinion with respect to the Korean War. 

And now who is left to speak up for 
American interests? 

Thxt Know Thxik Stott 

It is Interesting that the State Depart¬ 
ment saw fit to inform the Indian Embassy 
In Washington of General MacArthur’s dis- 
ml4Mtal a full hour before the news was re¬ 
leased to the American public. 

Mme. Pandit, India’s Ambassador to this 
country, disclosed that—not without a note 
of pride. She told a radio interviewer that 
the news was conveyed to me at midnight. 
Americans could wait. 

The anti-MacArthur State Department 
knew, of course, that Socialist Prime Minis¬ 
ter Nehru’s India would be delighted with 
the advance tip. 

Nehru’s country has been consistently on 
the side of Red China, whose forces are 
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fighting the MacArthur-led American troope 
in Korea. India looks upon General Mao- 
Arthur as the bogeyman of western impe¬ 
rialism. And only the other day Nehru, out 
of his vast knowledge of such matters, said 
it was a mistake to let military commanders 
make policy statements. Meaning. General 
MacArthur ought to be kicked out. 

We wonder whether the busy little bea¬ 
vers of the State Department were equally 
prompt in phoning the Free China Em¬ 
bassy. It’s doubtful. There wouldn’t be any 
chance of mutual congratulations in that 
quarter. 


Cfirrectiiif an lajostice to Fied Searli, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

or aOITTH CAIOUMA 

IN TBS HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, Apm 13,1951 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently Representative Emou. a member 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu¬ 
lar Affairs, criticized Mr. Fred Searls. 
Jr., in connection with his services as 
assistant to Mr. Charles E. Wilson. Di¬ 
rector of Defense Mobilization. 

As Mr. Searls was never given the op¬ 
portunity to be heard by the committee. 
I am including in my remarks copy of 
letter directed by Mr. Searls to the Hon¬ 
orable John R. Murdock, chairman. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs. and a letter from Gk)v. James F. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, former War 
Mobilization Director, under whom Mr. 
Searls served. It appears to me that an 
Injustice has been done a man who has 
served his country unselfishly, patrioti¬ 
cally and well, and I want the record to 
show it. The letters follow: 

Nswkomt MzKnvo CkwF.. 

New York, N, Y., April 6,1951. 
Bon. JoKN R. Mnuocx, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House Office Build¬ 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dias Mr. Chazrmamt: Current daUy papera 
of New York and Washington have carried 
statements that Representative Encoj: of 
your committee has caUed for my resignation 
or at least attributed my recent resignation 
as Assistant to the Director of Defense 
MobllUzatlon to improper conduct In my 
position. I understand that it is charged 
that I have tised my position to benefit the 
Newmont Mining Oorp. of which I am presi¬ 
dent. while opposing proposed substdles 
under the Defense Act to other mining com¬ 
panies or Individuals. 

Inasmuch as your committee had re¬ 
quested me to testify today In respect to 
those matters, I had expected to use the 
opportunity to refute such charges and to 
defend my views. Since you have now can¬ 
celed the hearing, and left me no oppor¬ 
tunity to defend myself. Z am using this 
letter as a means of doing so and respectfuUy 
request that you make It a part of the perma¬ 
nent public record of the committee. 

At the request of Mr. Wilson and General 
Clay, who Is a friend of mine from the last 
war. I entered the service of the Office of 
Defense Mbblliaatlon on December 27, 19B0. 

Prior to entering the service, I advised 
Mr. Wilson and General Clay that the only 
possible reason I could think of for not 
complying with their request, was that Z 
understood that the Magma Copper Co., In 
which Newmont owned at that time and 
atm owns a share interest of about 22 per¬ 


cent, had been requested by the Defense 
Minerals Administration to equip Its San 
Manuel property: and that a negotlktlon 
was being had. with which, however, I had 
bad no contact at connection. Z also ex¬ 
plained that I had never been an oflleer or 
director of Magma Copper Co. Mr. Wilson 
and General Clay stated they eould see no 
objection to my aiding them In the capacity 
of an adviser on materials. Z have had no 
contact of any kind with such negotiations 
in Washington. Nsw Yoi^. or elsewhere. 

General Clay further explained that Z 
would probably not have any direct responsi¬ 
bility or connection wiNi the negotlatlonB 
for expanding domestic mineral p^uotlon. 
anyway, because under the set-up and regu¬ 
lations, these matters would be In the hands 
of DMA, unless some dispute arose or some 
question requiring Mr. Wilson’s attention 
was brought up. I have had no connection 
or even discussion regarding the various 
projects for expaimion of domestic mineral 
production, except to deliver to Mr. Boyd 
and Mr. Larson—on one occasion—an expres¬ 
sion of anxiety on the part of Mr. Wilson 
that the aluminum expansion contracts 
were not proceeding fast enough. 

I have, os a result of experience in the 
last war. been opposed to subsidies being 
paid to marginal mines and undeveloped 
prospects during the periods of full employ¬ 
ment. believing that the desired end is not 
accomplished by these measures. My testi¬ 
mony before the Senate Cmnmlttee on In¬ 
terior and Insular Affairs, which has appar¬ 
ently been made available to Mr. Enolx, seta 
forth the loss In totiJ nonferrous production 
which occurred during the last period of 
subsidies. 

The desired end eould be very much better 
accomplished by minor changes in the tax 
laws to permit **ezpeiuing” of exploration 
development by mining companies, and In 
the case of small mines and small deposits, 
to permit an easy write-off of losses Incurred 
by owners or participants In development 
when efforts to develop and operate incur 
losses. In this connection the recommenda¬ 
tions of the American Mining Oongress 
should be given serious consideration. 

WhUe in Washington Z wrote a letter to 
Mr. Harrison, of the DPA, and discussed with 
Mr. Boyd, of the DMA, these ideas. Neither 
of them agreed with me to the point of be¬ 
lieving that subsidies to domestic marginal 
mines and prospects could be avoided. 
Whereupon Z dropped the matter, except 
that I also tried to explain my position In 
this respect to the Serrate Conuirlttee on In¬ 
ternal and IxMular Affairs on February 18. 

Z resigned from the Oflioe of Defense MO- 
blUaatlon because the business of my com¬ 
pany required my constant presence. My 
resigiratlon was before, and not because of. 
the criticism of your committee. 

I have cleared the above statements with 
Gen. Lucius D. day. who autborlaes me to 
state that he will confirm them to the com¬ 
mittee If requested. 

Mr. Enqu Is also quoted as having lifted 
out of Its context a sentence In my testimony 
before the Senate Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs Oommlttee to the effect that "any type 
of subsidy, for the mining industry is objec¬ 
tionable." Z think it Is. Z also think all 
controls are objectionable. But that does 
not mean that we do not have to have some 
forms'Of both in wartime. The testimony as 
a whcde, howevw (of. pp. 268,.279 et seq. of 
the record), recognlBes that the Government 
must accord some sort of financial aid to oon- 
oems who are required to alter normal plans 
and procedure la favor of expedited expan¬ 
sion of faculties and production required 
to meet wartime needs. 

What Z fear, and am on record as op¬ 
posing. is the sudden revival and reopening 
during a period of short labor sup^y, of 
hundreds of marginal mines and proiqpeots. 
Such projects am too likely to be affected 
by the fact that ^’The squeaky wheel gets the 
grease." with the Inevitable result that the 


more marginal the mlfie, the bigger the sub¬ 
sidy and the smaller the prodtration. With a 
fairly constant nOne labor supply, there 
could be a serious drop In production, as bad 
or worse than in 1944 to IMd. 

Zn conclusion, permit me to ask that you 
give me the break of believing that 1 have 
at all times endeavored to give the Govern¬ 
ment. honestly and sincerely, the benefit {or 
detriment if that is the opinion of the com¬ 
mittee) of my views on the subject under 
discussion. I yield to no one in my desire 
and in the somewhat successful efforts of my 
company to increase mineral production. 
We are all Amerioans and we are in trouble. 
Congressional committees should not be so 
ready to impugn the integrity of experienced 
and willing oontrlbutora to the defense ef¬ 
fort as to make it imjxissible to attract them. 

Z believe that the country’s Interest will 
be best served if the Oongress wUl pass a law 
which wlU lay down the procedure to be fol¬ 
lowed, rather than to leave it permissive, and 
subject to debate amongst the interested 
agencies. Z would like to persuade the com¬ 
mittee to go the tax change route, but I 
pledge myself and our company to follow, 
as we always have, the legislation that is 
finally passed. 

Z append my record of Government service. 

Sincerely yours, 

FaxD SsAxu. Jr. 

OovxasnixMT Bxavxcx or FSxd Bxarzji, JX. 

September 1940~November 1941: British 
Purchasing Commission. 

November 1941-Aprll 1942: Civilian con¬ 
sultant. Ammunition Division. Ordnance. 

Aprll-October 1942: Executive Assistant to 
Deputy Administrator, War Shipping Admin¬ 
istration. 

October 1949-February 1948: Director of 
Facilities Bureau, War Production Board. 

February 1949-February 1948: member. 
Planning Oommlttee, War Production Board. 

February-June 1948: Executive Assistant 
to Deputy Administrator, War Shipping 
Administration. 

June 1948-May 1944: Assistant to Director, 
Office of War Mobilisation. 

November 1944: Strategic-bombing survey 
inspection of European targets. 

December 1944 to about October 1946: As¬ 
sistant to Director, Office of War Mobilisa¬ 
tion and Reconversion. 

October 1948-November 1946: Special As- 
slstadt to the Secretary of State. 

March-October 1946: President’s Evalua¬ 
tion Commission, Atomic Bomb Tests. 

BCSrch 1946-January 1947: United States 
delegation to the United Nations CommlSBion 
on Atomic Energy. 

December 1947-January 1946: Ruhr survey 
for General Clay. 

MSroh 1948: National Security Resources 
Board. 

December 1948; German-war-potentlal 
report. 

December 1960-March 7, 1961: Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 


Stats or South Casoliha, 

Omcx or thx Govbhos. 

C<aumWa, April 11, 1951. 
Hon. JAHIS P. Rjobaxim, 

House Offioe Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

ZMas Dick: Fred Searls, Jr., president of 
Newmont Mining Corp., served In my office 
during the war while I was Director of War 
MobUlsatlon. 

Be is one of the finest characters Z have 
ever known. Be served as my representative 
with the representatives of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and In many other capaoltieo. When 
Z becanM Secretary of State; he again helped 
me in my efforts to negotiate for bases In 
foreign countries. 

Recently. Reprepentative Ehoih, a member 
of the Committee on Interim* and Insular 
AflSlrs criticized Mr. Searls in connection 
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witb bla aervioe m auistant to ObarlM B. 
Wilson. Searls has written to Obalrman 
liCrntDocK a letter, copy of which Is eneloeed. 
Because a meeting at which Searls was to 
testify was canceled and he has had no op¬ 
portunity to defend himself against the criti¬ 
cism of Congressman Bnque, he has requested 
me to have some friend in the House Insert 
this letter in the Cokobxssxonal Rscord. I 
should appreciate It If you would do this. 

My experience with Searls causes me to 
say that I will vouch for the truthfidnesB of 
any statement he makes In this or In any 
other communication. Furthermore, 1 know 
that while serving various agencies during 
World War II, he frequently advocated poli¬ 
cies he believed advantageous to the Gov¬ 
ernment when it was against his financial 
Interest. He is one man who always places 
the interest of his country above hls per¬ 
sonal Interest. 

With best wishes to you. 

Sincerely yours. 

Jambs F. Btbnbs. 


Universal Military Training 

EXTENSIOi^ OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HENRY D. URCADE, JR. 

OF LOmsiANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13. 1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been so many Members who were 
seeking recognition, among them many 
who had not heretofore had an oppor¬ 
tunity to express themselves in regard to 
the provisions of the bill under con¬ 
sideration, and since my position on this 
legislation is so well known that I have 
yielded to my colleagues who have Just 
come to the Congress. 

However, Mr. Speaker. I might reiter¬ 
ate, just for the record at this time that, 
since I have been a Member of Congress 
I have consistently worked for the build¬ 
ing up of the national defense of our 
country, and especially have I supported 
universal military training. 

Universal military training was a part 
of the original bill when introduced, and 
I am sorry to say that while I do not 
agree to the “watered down” provisions 
of the bill under the amendments pre¬ 
sented, this provision is better than no 
provision at all for universal military 
training. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that 
when legislation was reported out of the 
Armed Services Committee some years 
ago 1 was the only member who Intro¬ 
duced discharge petitions to force the 
Rules Committee to report out these bills 
for consideration by the Congress. 

It will be recalled that I introduced a 
discharge petition on the bill by my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], as also I intro¬ 
duced a discharge petition on the legisla¬ 
tion on the bill by the distinguished 
Member from New Jersey [Mr. Towi], 

Unfortunately, neither of the bills 
above referred to were ever dislodged 
from the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, with full respect for the 
members of the Rules Committee, 1 feel 
that they were sincere in their position: 
however, I feel that a great mistake was 
made which is borne out by the situation 
which we face today. 


Cemmonist Daily Werker Qieers the Fir- 
fag of MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON.CHARmJ.KERSTEN 

or WXSCONSZK 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wednesday. April 11, 1951, was 
a great day for the Communists. With 
tremendous Jubilation they shouted 
their delight in the elimination of their 
most formidable opponent in the Far 
East, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

The Communist Daily WorkeY. quick, 
ly able to recognize the discharge of 
MacArthur as the abject act of appease¬ 
ment that it was. shouted in the largest 
size type available “Now End the War.” 
Not since Neville Chamberlain returned 
from Munich proclaiming “peace in our 
time” has the world been witness to such 
a disgraceful abandonment of the hopes 
of millions of people for liberation from 
their tyranny. 

I include herewith articles which ap- 
peared in the Communist Daily Worker 
of April 12, 1951: 

Now Enu thb War 

A tremendous feeling of gratification will 
be felt all over the Nation today that the 
war-hungry General MacArthur who called 
openly for world war III has been fired by 
the Government. 

With the firing of this arrogant militarist, 
the peace camp of the world has won an Im- 
portant gain which opezu up very great 
opportunities to advance the cause of peace. 

MacArthur is out. 

Now the war in Korea must be ditched 
as well. 

The men who ^lished the United States 
Into the suicidal Invasion of Korea in June 
1960 betrayed the Nation. They are re- 
sponsible for the GO.OOO American casualties, 
and the more than 1,000,000 Korean dead 
and wounded men. women, and children. 

If it was a betrayal of America to start the 
war against Korea, it is equally a betrayal 
to continue it another single day, with all its 
horror, devastation, and useless massacre 
of innocent people. 

In firing MacArthur, President Truman 
has not ordered General Ridgway to cease 
the bloodletting. On the contrary. General 
Ridgway has Just announced that he wants 
more war in Korea, that it "cannot be called 
off like a baseball game.” He has also an¬ 
nounced that he looks toward a world war 
with the socialist states of which the Ko¬ 
rean slaughter was merely "the first round." 

All Americans who rejoice today that the 
war incendiary MacArthur is out owe it to 
themselves to put enormoiu public pressure 
on the Government to negotiate for peace in 
Asia with China, and for peace in Europe 
with the Soviet Union. 

It was Truman who gave MacArthur his 
orders for war in Korea; it was Truman who 
ordered the seizure of Chinese Taiwan (For¬ 
mosa). It is Ttuman and msenhower who 
will seek the rearming of the Nazi war leaders 
In West Germany. These dangers still face 
America. In fact, under the inevitable 
howl of rage from the Taft-Hearst-MacArtbur 
forces against the Government, President 
Truman now will seek to prove to those 
groups that the basic Washington-Wall 
Street program for "war against commu¬ 
nism" on a world scale is not only unchanged 
but will be pressed more than ever. 

Why did MacArthur have to go? Because 
he was embarrassing the Government before 
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the world with hls open demands for start¬ 
ing world war in immediately in Asia. 

The Government’s plan for world domina¬ 
tion rests on the rearming of German Fascist 
war power, with Europe as the planned main 
battlefield. MacArthur would not accept 
this variant at the basic strategy. 

By revealing the Government’s goal to a 
world war, MacArthur was exposing the Tru¬ 
man government before the world. The 
Atlantic Pact was beginning to burst at the 
seams as Britain and France saw MacArthur 
pushing them into a vast colonial war 
against all of Asia. 

The British and French capitalist classes 
know they cannot win such a war against 
all of Asia; they know they could not per¬ 
suade the people of Western Europe to fol¬ 
low them into it. MacArthur was making it 
Impossible for the prowar governments in 
West Europe to hide their aims from their 
restless and angry popxUations. 

The military failure of the MacArthur- 
Dulles-Truman war in Korea is a failure of 
the political aims of the Government in 
Asia. It has been proved beyond all doubt 
that the aggressive aims of the Washington- 
Wall Street leadership in Asia cannot over¬ 
come the overwhelming resistance .of the 
Aslan people now striking out for their na¬ 
tional freedom. The heroic Korean and 
Chinese people proved that. India knows it. 
Vietnam, the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Burma, etc., all know it. 

In preparing for world domination via 
Europe, the Government hopes to cover up 
this growing crisis in its policy of rejecting 
an American-Soviet peace agreement. But 
the fatal weaknesses in this pro-Fascist pro¬ 
war plan will become Just as stark in West 
Europe as they have been revealed in Asia. 

The popular applause approving the dis¬ 
missal of MacArthur arises from the pro¬ 
found mass yearning for peace in Korea, 
and for a genuine peace negotiation with 
the Soviet Union. 

That yearning for peace must not be be¬ 
trayed or deceived. It must not be bullied 
into silence by the ragings of the pro-Mac- 
Arthur forces clamoring for war against 
China; it must not be silent while the Tru¬ 
man Government refuses to settle with Peo¬ 
ples China and the Soviet Union as great 
powers on an equal footing. 

There is no question that there are mil¬ 
lions of Americans passionately eager for 
peace, disgusted with the whole Truman-led 
war in Korea, who have been sold the view 
that the way to peace lies along the line 
preached by MacArthur-Taft-Hoover. We 
need solidarity with these fellow-Amerlcans 
on the common desire for peace, even though 
we must convince them that the MacArthur- 
Taft path, no less than Truman’s, leads to 
the war they fear. Millions applaud Tru¬ 
man’s action because they want peace; mil¬ 
lions denounce Truman out of the same de¬ 
sire for peace. The desire for peace should 
unite them all. 

Common sense and the national interest 
demand that President Truman return For¬ 
mosa to its rightful owner, China; that a 
cease fire in Korea be immediately estab¬ 
lished with negotiations for the rapid with¬ 
drawal of all non-Korean forces, leaving the 
Korean people to decide their own destiny. 
China must be admitted to the UN. In¬ 
stead of the continuing Washington sabo¬ 
tage of an agreement with the Soviet Union 
at the Paris Big Four ministers conference, 
the Nation should insist on real negotia¬ 
tions for a peaceful, united Germany, for 
disarmament, and for outlawing the A-bomb 
with UN inspection. Our country should 
enter Into a Five Power Peace Pact with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Communists were among the first to 
demand the recall of MacArthur as a men¬ 
ace to America and world peace; this was 
a patriotic service for which they were re¬ 
viled and smeared. But events have proved 
them right. 
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A Btatement by PrograulTe Party leaders 
Elmer A. Benson, dhalrman. and G. B. Bald¬ 
win, secretary, said: 

“The dismissal of Qeneral MaoArthur by 
the President Is a significant victory for the 
peace forces of this Nation and the world. 
At every important step. General UacArthur's 
statements have been designed to prevent 
peace and widen the war in Asia. The Amer¬ 
ican people want not only the dismissal of 
a general but an end to the tragic war in 
Korea that he prolonged. . 

“This step can be the beginning of the 
road to real peace which the American people 
are demanding. What is necessary now is to 
initiate negotiations for a settlement In 
Korea, to carry out the conference of Foreign 
Ifinisters, and to &top the rearming of Oer- 
many. 

“The American people will not be misled 
by any Taft-Boover-Wherry partisan side¬ 
show over MacArthur's dismissal for they 
recognlae that it is his poUcies which have 
led to the tragic consequences in Korea. The 
American people reject the administration’s 
substitute of arming Europe for war. They 
demand peace flrst—either war in Asia, or 
rearming of Europe.” 

Thousands of telegrams were pouring in 
at the White Bouse, among them one from 
CIO President Philip Murray congratulating 
the President and predicting that the “over¬ 
whelming mass of American cltisens” will 
support his action. 

Now Omn Wsa Poucr 

Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party, yesterday issued the fol¬ 
lowing comment on the removal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur by President Truman: 

“The long overdue ouster of the ultra-war¬ 
monger, General MacArthur. Caesar of the 
Pacific, must be more than a change of com¬ 
mand. The people idmuld demand that it 
be the first st^ in swiftly negotiating an end 
to the Korean War. returning our boys, mak¬ 
ing peace in the Par East and re-creating 
the United Nations in the spirit of the UN 
Cfiiarter by incluston of ^ple’s China. The 
American people desire profoundly to avert 
world war m. They are strlvixig not only 
to silence and shackle the more open and 
rabid exponents of a preventive war now, 
but more and more are moving in opposi¬ 
tion to the Truman-Dulles bipartisan war 
poUcies which led to the Korean War and 
which, if unchecked, will lead to an atomic 
world war. 

“In short, the people want peace not only 
in Asia but in the whole world. They don’t 
want world war XU ignited in Asia by a Mao- 
Arthur or in Europe by an Etsenhower. 

“The real issue today is not an Asia first 
war vs. a Europe first war. The real issue 
is world war or wcnrld peace. 

“Peace supporters, regardless of political 
differences or past prejudices, must setae this 
uxtique moment to intervene. They should 
act unitedly not only to end the bloodletting 
in the Far Bast but to relieve war tensions 
everywhere.' That requires that the Amerl- 
ean people and labor in the first instance 
press for: the success of the current Paris 
Foreign Deputies Conference, negotiaUona 
for a fivy-power peace pact, and a return to 
the Roosevelt ^and design* of big power 
unity with its keystone of American-Soviet 
friendship.” 


World war. Bis ateps in this general direc¬ 
tion have been bold, braaen, and unmis¬ 
takable. 

All over the world there has been a rising 
demand for the removal of this arch war¬ 
monger and firebrand. From day to day the 
peoples of all countries have feared that this 
fanatical imperialist, upon his own Initiative, 
would arbitrarily bomb China or take some 
other brutal and irresponsible steps that 
woxdd plunge the world Irretrievably into a 
disastrous holocaust. The peoples will hail 
his removal as a victory for peace. 

That the world-wide protest of the peoples 
had much to do with MacArthur*B being fired 
unceremonioTiBly is indisputable. But it 
would be the gravest kind of a mistake to con¬ 
clude therefrom, that the war danger is now 
past and that peace is assured. 

The actuality of the situation is that the 
quarrel between Truman and MaoArthur is 
not over whether or not there should be a 
war. Both of them are warmongers, and 
their dispute is as to where the war should 
be made to begin. MacArthur is one of that 
powerful group of imperialists, especially sup¬ 
ported by the Republican Party, who want to 
start the great conflagration by attempting 
the conquest of Asia. Whereas Truman, an 
even more powerful spokesman for Wall 
Street than MacArthur, voices the demand 
of those monopolists, who hold that the con¬ 
quest of the world must start with the over¬ 
running of Europe. 

’Truman was also moved to fire MacArthur 
from fear that the latter’s bull-in-the-china- 
shop aggressions would break up the im¬ 
perialist war alliance that is being so care¬ 
fully built up by the State Department. 

Instead, therefore, of the ’Truman admin¬ 
istration utUlElng the removal of the Jingo 
MacArthtir to establish world peace. It will 
aim to put more steam into its campaign 
to militarise the United States, Great Brit¬ 
ain, France, and Germany, and thus to pre¬ 
pare even more frenaiedly for a clash in Eu¬ 
rope with the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies. At the same time, but as a 
subordinate part of its strategy, Truman will 
strive to defeat People’s China and all other 
democratic forces in Asia. 

This is no occasion, therefore, for the 
forces of peace to fall victims to peace illu¬ 
sions regarding President Truman.* Instead, 
the peace forces, who have raised their 
voices so sharply in the MaoArthur incident, 
should now {ness harder than ever to have 
the Korean war ended with a democratic 
peace. They should also demand emphati¬ 
cally that the four-power conference now 
going on in Paris be the opening door to a 
real easing of the jnesent dangerous world 
tensions. As thln^ stand now. the Paris 
meeting is being sabotaged by the State De¬ 
partment, which m no sense wants a demo¬ 
cratic peace settlement with the U. S. S. R. 

Good riddance to MacArthur. All peace- 
loving people may well rejoice at his being 
fired. But if his displacement is to be made 
into a real step toward world peace, this can 
be done only by sailing into the Boovers. 
Tafts, MoCarthys, and Knowlands who are 
backing him, and especially by defeating the 
militaristic plans of the even larger menace 
of war represented by the Truman adminis¬ 
tration itself. 


The Drift BiU 


The Job now is for all Americans, regard¬ 
less of their views on many issues, to unite 
now to press forward the gain which the 
peace camP and the American people have 
a^ieved. This mtist be the swift ending 
of the suicidal, criminal sacrifice of our 
American boys in a war against the freedom¬ 
seeking Korean people. 

End the Korean War at oncel 

PS4CS OaoTTP Bats: ‘‘Quit Kobxa” 

Organisatioxu dedicated to peace yesterday 
urged President Truman to follow up his 
recall of Qeneral MacArthur by ending the 
Korean War and initiating a blg-power con¬ 
ference to end all exsting differences. The 
American Peace Crusade, in a wire to Tru¬ 
man, declared: 

“Long overdue removal of Qeneral Mao¬ 
Arthur opens new opportunity to end bloody 
Korean conflict. Urge you heed the hopes 
of millions of Americana by initiating im¬ 
mediate negotiations for peaceful settlement 
in Korea and withdrawal of United States 
troops. Urge further that you instruct Am¬ 
bassador Jessup at Deputy Foreign Min¬ 
isters’ Conference In Paris to use this mo¬ 
ment o; high hope for peace to reach effec¬ 
tive agreement with Soviet Union and other 
nations leading to long-term peaceful rela¬ 
tions on world scale.” 

Former Congressman Vito Mareantonio, 
ALP State chairman, said: 

“The carder dismissing Qeneral MaoArthur 
was signed by President ’Truman, but dic¬ 
tated by the American people. 

“The White Bouse baa bad to recognlae 
the meaning of mail to Con g re ssm en and 
the President, which is running 100 to 1 in 
favor of bringing the boys home from Blorea 
and stopping the aenaeieas slaughter by im¬ 
mediate negotiations for peace. From the 
homes, the farms, the shops, the factories 
of our land comes the urgent mandate that 
now is the great moment to .end the hos- 
tllltieB and to substitute the conference table 
for bloody battlefields in the settlement of 
differences. 

“The dismissal of General MacArthur is a 
great victory for the millions of Americans 
and for the people all over the world who 
want peace. Bis plans for deliberately 
spreading the area of combat and for light¬ 
ing a fuse on an atomic world war must 
be decisively and unconditionally dismissed, 
along with himself. 

*'A change in military commanders is not 
enough. 

“There m\ut be a change-sincere, prompt, 
and effective—^in the whole bipartisan policy 
of war. There must be a halt to the scuttling 
of the four-power peace conference now go¬ 
ing on, and a genuine dfort at peaceful 
negotiation must be begun. 

**We call upon President Truman to dis¬ 
miss the program for war and to install a 
program for peace.” 

LABOB PLXA 

The text of a wire to President TTuman 
by the New York Labor Conference for Peace, 
signed by Samuel Freedman, chairman, read: 

“We are convinced that the great majority 
of the American people approve your action 
in relieving General MaoArthur at his com¬ 
mand. The removal of General MacArthur 
who not only blocked settlement of the 
Korean war but also sought to spread the war 
to China, should be followed by an imme¬ 
diate peaceful settlement of the war in Korea. 
We trade untonists urge you to take steps 
now to initiate peace negotiations to bri^ 
about an end to the war in Korea and the 
return home of the Amerloan troops. 

**11:18 occasion also offers a new opportun¬ 
ity to call a conference of Nrttain, France, 
Soviet Union, China, and United States to 
discuss settling all existing international dif¬ 
ferences.” 


Good RnoAWci to MacAbtbux 
(By William Z. Foster) 

The forced retirement of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur from his posltimi as Mikado and 
general imperialist dictator in the Far Bast 
will bo welcomed with a sense of relief by the 
peace forces all over the world. MacArthurb 
whole course, espedally since the outbreak 
of the war In Korea, has been to spread .the 
war in Asia and thus to precipitate a Uiirsd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

NON. WILUAHH. AYRES 

OF omo 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPREBENTAliVEB 

FrMap, April iS, IBSi 

lir. AYIE^. Mr. Speaker, there baa 
been considerable time conaumed on the 
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diaoussion of the draft bill. I have been 
surprised that there seems to be very 
little consideration being given to what 
we are doing to the morale ot the people 
affected. In my opinion the following 
letter shows that we must give our boys 
more protection during the training pe¬ 
riod: 

Dear Mr. Aymbb: Mrs. B-and myself 

returned last evening from visiting our only 
ohlld. a boy 19, who is In the Air Foroe, sta¬ 
tioned at Keesler Field, Biloxi, Miss. What 
we saw In and around Biloxi Is hard to be¬ 
lieve. 

Oambllng Joints run wide open, with sol¬ 
diers In uniform losing their paltry few dol¬ 
lars at dice tables and roulette wheels. 

Although I understand Mississippi Is a dry 
State, bars and saloons operate Just as openly 
as they do here In Akron. I saw many a 
young boy In uniform who obviously could 
not have been over 18 or 19 buying liquor 
at these bars with no questions asked. 

Wherever you go in Biloxi there are hun¬ 
dreds of slot machines all openly displayed. 

It is obvious that such a condition could 
not exist without the connivance of local en¬ 
forcement ofllcers, and while I can under¬ 
stand crooked enforcement offlcers, I cannot 
understand how the Air Force tolerates such 
a condition. 

There are 40,000 young men In this camp 
with thousands contlnuoiisly passing through 
and the moral effect upon them must be 
tremendous. Most of them are away from 
home for the first time In new and strange 
surroundings and instead of being treated 
the way they are entitled to be treated, they 
are being vlctlmixed wherever they tiurn. 


Univerial Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. scon, JR. 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATZVB8 

Friday, April 13 ,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, jR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

Pennsylvania Federation or 

Younq Republican Clubs, 

April 7, mi, 

Hon. Hugh Scott, Jr., 

Hov.se of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Scott: Now that the 
universal military training bill is currently 
being debated In the Hotue of Representa¬ 
tives, 1 felt that you might like to know that 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Young Re¬ 
publican Clubs stands in favor of the estab¬ 
lishment of universal military training. 

At our most recent convention, the federa¬ 
tion went on record as recommending **the 
establishment of universal military training 
so that young Americans wUl be properly 
prepared to serve their country in the armed 
sei'Vlces if needed; and to prevent the un¬ 
necessary casualties which are inherent in 
untrained troops.” 

The above resolution is by action of our 
complete convention and not Just the board 
of directors. We are bringing this to your 
attention for whatever effect it might *have 
on your decision in the current debate. 

If the Young Bepublioans can be of any 
assistance to you. don’t faU to caU on us. 

Sincerely, 

S. L. Skoix, Jr., 

Chairman, 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

MMArlliBr*8 DitoiitMl 


EXTEtmSOV OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILUN<XS 

XN THE HOUai OF REPBBBBMTATIVBS 

Friday^ April 13,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the April 12.1951, issue of the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Qlobe-Demoorat: 

MacArtkor's Dismissal 

Seldom has American public opinion been 
so sharply divided as on the MaoArthur issue, 
climaxed yesterday by President Truman’s 
order that the recalcitrant general be re¬ 
moved immediately from his Fai' East com¬ 
mands. With some, regrettably, the Issue 
involves politics, and that angle will be 
pursued relentlesoly. we can be assured, to 
the end that the general may come home to 
blast the administration in public state¬ 
ments and addresses which may well figure 
in the 1052 election. But for most the Issue 
U this: 

Was General MacArthur right or wrong In 
departing from his responsibility as a mili¬ 
tary commander to express sentiments on 
foreign policy and strategy that ran counter 
to those of the UN. the President, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the State Department? 
Was he right or wrong when he became a self- 
appointed diplomat, over and above his duties 
as the commander of the United Nations 
forces In Korea? 

With full appreciation of the General’s high 
qualifications as a soldier and his eminent 
success in the rehabilitation of Japan, this 
newspaper believes the drastic action by the 
President was Justified. 

MacArthur was guilty of insubordination, 
which cannot be tolerated within the mili¬ 
tary set-up. He deliberately assumed au¬ 
thority in a field which was not his to com¬ 
mand—^the making of foreign policy. He vio¬ 
lated the explicit orders of his Commander 
in Chief, a procedure he would not have 
countenanced for a minute by his subordi¬ 
nates. He flouted his superior command not 
once, but many times, and after several 
warnings. 

He would have been removed months ago 
had not the President, with a wary regard 
for the political djmamlte In such action, 
been well aware of the explosive content in 
the emotions of the American cltlBens. Now 
he has taken the long step with reluctance. 
MacArthur was and is on all counts the "hot¬ 
test potato" Mr. Truman has been called on 
to handle. 

General MacArthur expects to return to 
the States within 8 weeks. He may address 
a Joint session of Congress and air his views 
on the entire Far East situation. His re¬ 
marks, to Congress or otherwise, will attract 
the serloiu attention of every American cltl- 
len, and may serve to clarify White Hoiue 
thinking, or at least put its Korean policy in 
sharper focus. As a retired Army officer, he 
can speak without restraint—and doubtless 
will. 

The most unfortunate aspect of the con¬ 
troversy Is that in many respects the pro¬ 
gram which MaoArthur championed. In de¬ 
fiance of the President, was realistic and 
logical. Be would have been no soldier at 
all had he not chafed at the restrictions im- 
|X)aed on him in lighting the Beds in Korea. 
Be was not permitted to bomb the eupply 
oonoentratlons of the enemy. 

Bis UN dreotives wwe vague, never clearly 
detailed. Be knew ^t a stajemate at the 
thirty-eighth paraUM settled nothing, yet 
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When he called for relnforoementB to exploit 
the gains made In recent months, he was 
denied them. He wished to employ the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa, either In 
Korea or In an assault on the Chinese main¬ 
land, but Washington did not approve. 

This newspaper believes he was in error In 
stating that the plaoe for a showdown with 
Russia Is in Asia, that Europe is secondary. 

But above all, there can be no denial that 
the general was the spectacular victim of a 
White House-State Department foreign 
policy that has been consistently incon¬ 
sistent and vacillating. Neither MacArthur 
nor the American people have ever been 
clearly advised as to the preotse program the 
administration has fixed for Far Bast opera¬ 
tions. Mr. Truman has repeatedly sought 
refuge In the United Nations when a forth¬ 
right decision was required—and the im¬ 
potent UN, timid and unenthuslastic, sat on 
its hands while the situation worsened. 

The UN never had much stomach for the 
Korean "police action." And when Mac¬ 
Arthur became a problem child who threat¬ 
ened to Involve the UN in a world war by 
operations against the stooges of Moscow, the 
Red Chinese, Great Britain, and France, In 
particular, were apprehensive and called for 
caution. Well they knew that if the United 
States want to war against Riusla In the 
Orient, we would not have enough men or 
materiel to do a good Job of helping defend 
West Europe against Communist i^gresslon. 
Presumably the President was Influenced by 
British and French representations, and for 
good reason. 

Technically, when the UN was committed 
to action In Korea, the war should have been 
directed by its Security Council. But this 
was Impossible while Russia had a seat on 
that Council. Hence, the United States was 
given the Job in view of our leadership in 
securing UN approval of the aggressor reso¬ 
lution and the preponderance of our commit¬ 
ments in men and materiel to that area. 
MacArthur's appointment was in line with 
that agreement. 

But notwithstanding the frustration that 
plag^ued MacArthur, his conviction that our 
Far East policy was bungled and unrealistic, 
he was a soldier, subject to the same funda¬ 
mentals of discipline as any private In the 
ranks. When he gave a command. It was 
obeyed or else. When he received a com¬ 
mand, it was his duty to obey or take the 
consequences. 

We understand that Geni.ral Elsenhower, 
while In supreme command In Europe in the 
last war, did not approve of many things he 
was asked to do. Certainly, for Instance, he 
believed the western allies should have been 
permitted to occupy Berlin Instead of allow¬ 
ing the Russians to take It over, with results 
we all know. But Elsenhower had his orders 
and he followed them. MacArthur had his 
orders and he flouted them. 

We by no means agree that the White 
House-State Department policy for the Far 
East has been without fault. Neither the 
President nor Secretary Aoheson at any time 
have Indicated they knew where they were 
going or how they expected to get there, and 
we can imagine MacArthur’s soul-writhing 
because of his conviction that he knew best. 

But something that was earmarked as pol¬ 
icy had the approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the President, both In superior 
command to MacArthur, and what they or¬ 
dered he should have done his best to carry 
out. 'Fhe proper place tm him to lodge his 
protests was with the Joint Cfiilefs of Staff 
and the President, and It Is their ultimate 
responsibility if th^ Ignored him and adopt¬ 
ed a plan that ikoved to be wrong. 

Flamboyant critical statements from the 
battlefield, letters home to sympathetic 
friends who made them public, proposals to 
negotiate with the enemy at a time when, so 
the President says, the UN was well along to¬ 
ward an understanding with Red Ohlna-«aU 
these are extracurricular procedures which 
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are not a mUitary prerogative. If every gen¬ 
eral In a war dtaclalna ordere and operates on 
hie own and ae he thinks beet, the end result 
could be disaster. 

The chain reaction of the MacArthur dis¬ 
missal will be heard for many months. Ihe 
general, now released from all reetrlottons. 
may be expected to apeak his piece to the 
American public. Be will have ample help 
in and outside Ckmgress. 

Basically the general would expand the 
war. make the Far Bast the chief area of 
combat, as against the UN policy of isolating 
Korea and concentrating on the defense of 
Burope. It Is difficult to see how those who 
agree with IfaoArthur that the war must be 
carried to China can in the same breath de¬ 
clare that his program must be followed to 
save the further slaughter of Ameriean 
soldiers. 

Oeneral MacArthur makes his exit after 48 
years in the Army service of his country. His 
achievements In the Faciflc were historic: he 
was a brilliant occupation commander In 
Japan. It is unfortunate that he is com¬ 
pelled to quit under tortmed circumstances. 


President Tmman's Speech on Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

or sctasoTiu 

IN rax HOUSE of reprbsbntativbs 
Monday, April 16. 1951 

Mr. BOLLINQ. Mr. Speaker, on Sat¬ 
urday night, April 14. 1951, a great Jef- 
ferson-Jackaon Day dinner was held at 
the National Guard Anhoiy in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. Many outstanding speeches 
were delivered on this occasion. I in¬ 
clude herewith the unselfish and coura¬ 
geous remarks of the President of the 
United States. Harry S. Truman, of Mis¬ 
souri: 

My fellow Americans, this is a meeting of 
Democrats. More Importaat than ^at. it Is 
a meeting of Americans. It Is a meeting of 
Americans who put the welfare of their coun¬ 
try first 

This Is a time when all Americans should 
put their country first. This is no time for 
business as usual--or for politlee as usual. 

There are some people. 1 am sorry to say, 
who are playing petty poUtlas right now 
with the future of the eoiutry and the peace 
of the world. These people aeem to think 
that It Is more important to win the next 
election than it is to prevent another world 
war. I don’t want any Demoorat to have 
such Ideas. 

1 want every Demoorat to put patriottsm 
above politics. 

Our country Is in deadly danger. We face 
a powerful and ruthless enemy. The only 
way we can prevail over that enemy is for 
every man and woman in this country to put 
national interest above personal interest. 

What we are trying to do la to establiah 
peaoe In the world. And the only way you 
can have peace in the world is to bring about 
international law and carder. 

The men we are honoring here tonight— 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson— 
knew that. 

In their day. the United States was small 
and weak. 

Nevertheless, Jefferson and Jackson stood 
up for international law and order. They 
worked for peaoe, but they would not stoop 
to appeasement. They knew that the United 


States could not be safe unless it was willing 
to fight for what was right. 

When Jefferson was President our mer¬ 
chant ships were attacked by the Barbary 
pirates who ruled the north coast of Africa. 
These pirates lived by robbery and human 
slavery. They were ocdlecting huge sums of 
money in tribute from Buropean nations. 
Then the Barbary pirates began to demand 
that the United States pay them millions of 
dollars for leaving oxir ffiilps alone. They 
were arrogant and they were brutal, i ”.d 
they got away with It until someone finally 
stocxl up against them. 

Jefferson decided to put a stop to the whole 
thing. Bte knew tixat there were times when 
a country has to fight against intemal^cmal 
crime. Be sent the United States Navy to 
Africa. Be sent the marines aahore at Trip¬ 
oli. He carried the battle to the enemy 
nearly 5,COO miles away from the United 
States. 

We nnashed the power of those bandits, 
and we won the praise and gratitude of the 
vrorld. The Pch^ at that time. Plus Vn. 
declared, “the American commander, with a 
small force and In a short q;>aee of time, 
has done more for the cause of Christianity 
than the most powerful nations of Christen¬ 
dom have done for ages.” 

Jefferson did not believe this Nation could 
submit to pirates, and neither do we. 

' Now. as then, there Is no room for piracy 
In a free world. 

Now, as then, there are times when our 
country has to fight for law and order. 

Today, however, the danger we face Is not 
just a gang of pirates In one part of the 
world. 

It Is a danger that threatens every nation 
on earth, every religious fai^, every home, 
and every person In this land. It Is the 
danger that arises from the plans of the 
Kremlin to conquer the civilised world. 

The rulers of the Kremlin have abandoned 
any serious attempt to improve the lives 
of the people they control. They are taking 
the men and women and the reaouroea under 
their control and welding them into a mighty 
machine for war and ccmquest. 

They think they can divide the demo- 
oratic nations and overthrow them one by 
one. 

If they can do that, they will succeed in 
iscdatlng and surrounding the United States. 

Then we should either have to fight a ter¬ 
rible war. against great odds—or yield to the 
demands of the Kremlin. 

Blther alternative would be a desperate 
one. 

We must meet this threat just as firmly 
as Jefferson met the threat of the Barbary 
pirates. 

There is no higher purpose to which we 
can dedicate ourselves as Demoecats and 
Americans. 

For 5 years, we have been checking and 
countering the threats of Communist ex¬ 
pansion—«11 around the world. We have 
been helping to strengths free nations to 
stand up and resist this pressure. Our policy 
thwarted the Soviet master plan of expan¬ 
sion. So the Communist leaders rerorted to 
open aggression. 

This called for a Xhow-down. 

The free world gave its answer. 

We went to the defense of Korea. 

When we did that, nearly everyone in the 
United States approved. Nearly everyone but 
the communists agreed that it was the only 
thing to do. But now. there are people who 
say we should not have done it. There are 
people who say we should get out of Korea. 

These people are making a terrible mistake. 

They think that we eookt stop the fight 
if we got out of Bona. That is not true. 

If we got out of Korea, the Communist 
leaders would atrlke a om e w h er e elae. They 
would strike at Japan, or the Middle Bast, 
or in Burope, 


And eooner or later they would go on, to 
atrlke at South America, and at our own 
countiy. 

We do not have a oholoe batwaan fighting 
tn Korea or not fighting at all. Our choice 
Ilea between fighting In Korea or fighting 
aomewhere elae—aomewhere more difficult— 
and probably aomewhere closer to borne. 

Our struggle against aggression In Korea 
haa had profound effects. 

First, it is preventing oiir Communist 
enemy from caning out his plans. By fight¬ 
ing In Korea, we have kept the rulera of the 
Kremlin from conquering other countries on 
their list. 

Second, it hae given the free world warn¬ 
ing, and time to begin building up Ita own 
defensea. Our atruMla baa made it clear, 
not only here, but abroad, that the free world 
must prepare to defend Itself. 

Third, our firm stand in Korea haa placed 
a great strain on the whole systun of dic¬ 
tatorship. Dictatorships cannot survive 
continued reversea. Gracka are already be¬ 
ginning to appear in the atructura of Inter¬ 
national communism. 

I do not want to hear anyone say that our 
effort In Korea haa been wasted. 0\ar men 
there have been fighting for you and for 
me—for everyone of ue—for our homes, our 
futures, and the future of our children— 
Just as surely as If they were fighting on 
our own soil. 

They are fighting In Korea to save us from 
having to fight on our own soil. 

They are fighting to prevent the sacrifices 
and suffering of a third world war. 

It is Important to remember that our 
purpose in Korea la to stop the world war 
that would result If Communist aggression 
were to go xmchecked. Our purpose is to 
restore peace. 

If the Communist leaders have learned the 
lesson that aggression will not be tolerated 
by the free nations of the world, It should 
be possible to reach a peaceful settlement In 
Korea. 

But it must be settled on a basis that will 
protect the objectives for which the United 
Nations are iq^tlng. 

TO reach such a settlement, the Soviet 
and Chinees Communist leaders must 
abandon their aggreeslon. 

On that point tbwe can be no compro¬ 
mise. 

We will not engage In appeasement. 

We will make no deals that would reward 
aggression. 

Let there be no mistake In the Kremlin. 
We want peace—In Korea and in the rest of 
the world. But we will not give In to aggres¬ 
sion. 

We know that appeasement does not lead 
to peace but leads to war. Our efforts to 
prevent war must be foimded upon the 
preservation of freedom and Justice. 

That la why we are supporting the United 
Nations. 

That la why we are aiding the free coun¬ 
tries to build their economic strength. 

That ie why we are building up our own 
military defensaa and halplng other free na¬ 
tions to build tbalra. 

These are basic elamenta of our foreign 
policy. 

Our foreign policy is a world policqr. a pol¬ 
icy of world paace—iwaoe not only in the 
Wetter Hemisphere, but la Burope, Inr AsIa— 
all around the globe. 

It Is a foreign policy which Is above any 
one party. In recent yeara, our foreign pol¬ 
icy hae been shaped by, and aup^ortad by. 
many leaders in both political parUea work¬ 
ing *togattMr. Our foreign policy is truly bi- 
partiaaa. It la arrived at by **ilvf and take,’* 
and Improved by critleiam and dlscuaelon. 

That la the way it ought to ba, and the 
way we are going to try to keep it. Wa wel¬ 
come fair and honeat debate. 
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But in recent month! «e have heard too 
much pOlltioal hokum attacking the blparti- 
aan foreign policy. 

The people who are making these attacks 
oannot agree on any foreign policy of their 
own. They are Just against the foreign pol¬ 
icy this country is following. They are not 
trying to help this country find Its way In 
these troublea times. They are Just trying 
to ccmfuse us. Why? Because they think 
If the country Is confused enough, they may 
be able to win the next election. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
thinking of these confusers. 

They say they want a powerful defense sys¬ 
tem, second to none*—but they are against 
universal military training. 

They say they want other free nations to 
resist aggression—but thry don’t want us to 
send any troops to help. 

They want us to get out of Korea—but 
they urge us to wage an aggressive war 
against China. 

They say It will provoke Russia to attack 
if we send troops to Europe—but they are 
sure Russia won’t come in if we carry the 
war to China. 

They say they want to crush communism— 
and yet they want us to draw back into our 
shell and let the rest of the world be over¬ 
run by the Reds. 

They say they are worried because the 
Russians outnumber us—but they are not 
interested In keeping allies who can help us. 

The long and short of It Is that they want 
defenses without spending the money, they 
want us to wage war without an army, they 
want us to have victory without taking any 
risks, and they want us to try to run the 
whole world and to run it without any 
friends. 

We can’t afford to be diverted and upset 
by these political attacks. 

We have a big Job to do here at home. 
Our Job Is to get oxir defense program carried 
out quickly and efficiently. 

We have made tremendous strides In build¬ 
ing our defenses In the last few months. 
We have more than doubled the slxe of our 
Armed Forces since last June 25; the newest 
types of planes and tanks are coming off the 
assembly lines; and we are building an indus¬ 
trial system which can turn out more mili¬ 
tary supplies than ever before In our history. 

With our European partners, we are build¬ 
ing a strong combined defense force for the 
North Atlantic area, under the leadership of 
a great American, Oen. Dwight D. Elsen¬ 
hower. 

At a time like this, when we as a Nation are 
having to build up our Armed Forces and 
turn out all the material they need, we can¬ 
not—as Individuals—do all the things we 
would normally do here at home. We can’t 
build all the new houses we would like; we 
can’t buy all the new gadgets and conven¬ 
iences we would like. All of us will have to 
wait a while or do without many things we 
want. 

But I know all Americans will gladly sacri¬ 
fice some of the material comforts of life to 
defend the freedoms which give us our Inner 
strength and security. 

The Democratic Party has pioneered in 
the great advances our Nation has made In 
providing a better life for all our people. 
The Democratic Party has led the way to 
better homes, better education, better 
health, and higher Incomes. The Democratic 
Party has led the way to new respect for 
the dignity and the worth of the individual. 
These achievements have come about be¬ 
cause of our basic belief, the belief that 
every Individual and ev^ group in our 
Nation should have a fair deal. 

A fair deal has been our pledge to the 
American people. 

It Is still our pledge. 

In a time of national emergency like the 
present, when we all face danger together. 


it is more Important than ever before that 
everyone have a fair dML 

A fair deal for everyone today means that 
we all share—and share alike—the responsU 
blUtlee and sacrifioee of our defense program. 

On the battlefields of Korea our men fight 
together for a common purpose. Black and 
white, rich and poor, share common hard¬ 
ships, and often a common fate. The labor¬ 
er’s son. the farmer’s son. and the business¬ 
man's son are fighting s^ulder to shoulder 
In Korea. 

We miut have that same united approach 
to a common cause here at home. 

It Is as clear now as It was In Jefferson’s 
day that we can enjoy the benefits of free¬ 
dom only If we assume the responsibilities 
that go with It. 

At this critical time in world history, men 
and women everywhere look to our Nation 
for leadership. They know that hope for a 
better life, human freedom, decency. Justice, 
religion—all these things—depend upon the 
vigor with which we lead the free world In Its 
fight for survival. 

We shall not fall them. 

We have known danger many times before, 
and we have never yielded. The Ideals of 
Jefferson and Jackson have carried us 
through crises In the past. 

They have given us a better and a fuller 
life. 

1 am confident that these same ideals will 
lead us to our goal of a free and peaceful 
world. 


IntcmatioBAl Children*! Fund 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 

or ncNNStlVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 want to comment on chap¬ 
ter X In Report No. 298 accompanying 
the third supplemental appropriations 
blU for 1951. On the basis of this re¬ 
port, the committee appears to be under 
a misapprehension as to how the In¬ 
ternational Children's Fund operates. 

Last year I inserted In the Rxcord 
a letter from Herbert Hoover concern¬ 
ing UNICEF in which he stated: 

I do not beUeve there is any foreign activ¬ 
ity in which oiur Oovernment can engage 
that has as many returns both from a human 
and from an economic point of view. 

Mr. Hoover does not make exagger¬ 
ated statements, nor is he a blind fol¬ 
lower of the United Nations. He Is 
a statesman known throughout the 
world for hls understanding and sup¬ 
port of sound humanitarian enterprises. 
My concern for this program stems from 
exactly these two points stressed by Mr. 
Hoover and my comments today are to 
further elaborate this position. 

The difference between the supposedly 
high percentage of United States support 
for this program, as compared with our 
share In other United Nations programs, 
is explained first, by the misunderstand¬ 
ing concerning the basis of the matching 
ratio, described in the following para¬ 
graph, and secondly, by the type of pro¬ 
gram carried out by the Children's Fund. 
Most of our contributions to the regu¬ 
lar budgets of the United Nations and 


the specialized agencies are utilized en¬ 
tirely for administrative purposes, on the 
other hand, the greater part of United 
States appropriations to UNICEF are 
used for procurement, particularly dried 
skim milk, and shipping. It is precisely 
because our contributions to UNICEF 
have made it possible for this tangible 
program of international assistance to 
children to operate in the practical form 
of a commodity supply program at the 
community level that outstanding lead¬ 
ers such as Senator Taft and Mr. Hoover 
have enthusiastically endorsed this pro¬ 
gram. The fund is administered by an 
American businessman, Mr. Maurice 
Pate, of Massachusetts and Colorado, 
who has kept administrative costs at an 
average of 5 percent during the first 3 
years of its operation. 

The printed report of the hearings 
accompanjdng this bill indicates that the 
Department of State urged support for 
an appropriation of $12,500,000, on the 
basis of 72-28-percent formula, which 
the Department said carried over from 
UNRRA. The present matching for¬ 
mula did not come from UNRRA but 
was established by Congress. Originally, 
this House suggested a 50-50 formula as 
the basis for financing UNICEF. Fifty 
percent of the total new resources avail¬ 
able for child care programs were to 
come from the United States, the other 
50 percent would comprise 25 percent 
contributed by other governments for use 
outside their territories and 25 percent 
in new resources from receiving coun¬ 
tries. The conference altered the pro¬ 
portions somewhat and established the 
formula of 72 percent from the United 
States. 28 percent from other govern¬ 
ments, for use outside their territories 
and anothw 100 percent from receiving 
countries. Thus the United States share 
was 36 percent of the total government 
contributions. 

1 am attaching a table showing the 
composition of resources for UNICEF 
assisted child-care programs from June 
1947 to March 1951. This table shows 
that the United States has actually con¬ 
tributed 34 percent of all resources, 
which include some nongovernmental 
contributions. In order to maintain this 
position and stimulate the additional 
100-percent contributions from receiv¬ 
ing countries, it will be necessary to 
retain the 72<-28-percent ratio for gov¬ 
ernment contributions used outside 
national territories. 

Thus for the current year, the fund 
needs $12,500,000 from this country, 
$5,000,000 from other governments— 
half of which has already been received 
and allocated—and another $17,000,000 
from receiving countries. 

Since UNICEF resources have never 
been adequate to meet more than the 
minimum needs of children in most 
UNICEF receiving countries, the fund 
has utilized its meager resources in stra¬ 
tegic programs designed to help govern¬ 
ments establish services for children 
which could be continued by those gov¬ 
ernments after UNICEF leaves. Suc¬ 
cessful pursuit of this policy has made 
It possible for UNICEF to shift its em¬ 
phasis from countries which were the 
immediate victims of the Second World 
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W«r to the long-raxige, but neverthdeas 
emergenof needs of the len developed 
oountries in Asia and Latin America. 

As a result of these humanitarian 
programs many millions of children have 
already been protected from death, dis¬ 
ease. and malnutrition, and many mil¬ 
lions more will benefit from the national 
serviees stimulated by umCEF assist- 


AU this has been accomplished at an 
incr edibl y small cost as indicated by the 
1111X0 total annual eipenditures to 
oeuntry programs: 

IMS _ $43,000,000 

im _ 86.000,000 

1060_ 83.000,000 


Under the present formula these sums 
amount to one-half the cost for specific 
programs, the other half being con¬ 
tributed by the receiving countries. 

ft Is for these reasons that I would 
urge the representatives of the House 
Appiropriatlon Committee, when they 
meet in conference with the representa¬ 
tives of the Senate, to restore the full 
appropriation to the International Chil¬ 
dren's Fund so that the United States 
may continue to provide at least one- 
third of the total resources raised for 
international assistance to children. 
Compositkm of reaourees for UNICEF 
ostMod ekild-care programa 
(In thoofands of dollan] 


UnJtod 

Stotea 


Other 

goveni*| 

ments 


1. Composition of all 
UNICSF resoorces fnm 
lone 1M7 tbrouSh Manh 
Nfil: 

(a) GoTomment oontrfbn* 


a) PrivateoontrUmtlau.... 
Ic) UNBBA rasidual ametsJ 
(a) Mlsoallanaoiis (interest, 
marine claims, dlffor- 
ence in ezebango. etc.). 

Total rstonroMBvail- 
able for alkwatloD.. 
n. Estimated local oontribu- 
tkms of reeipient govern* 
meats made to match 
UNICEF imports tinder 
eountry agreements. 


Grand total.. 


78,000 

1,100 

23,400 


1.800 


il2,40(M107,400 




12,400 

32,300 


101,000 a, 000 


164,000 


142,000 


142,000 


101,000 


106,000 


206,000 


DisBUisal of GsMral MacArthor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HIKEMANSnELD 

or MOITTAMA 

m THE HOUSE OF BEFREBENTATIVIB 

Monday, April 1$, 19St 

Mr. IdANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
Rscois a copy of a letter I am today 
sending to those who have written to me 
relative to Oen. Douglas MacArthur's 

This wUl scknowladge ro- 
eeipt of pour reooot communication relative 
to the ritemloeal of Qen. Oouglse llaoArtbur 
from hts far eastern eosamantf. 

Am you know. I have at ell ttmee been an 
ivUettt iopporter of General IfacArtbur ae a 


mmtary leader, and I am etui of the opinion 
that he ranks among our Nation*B top aUll- 
tary tacticians. However, no military lead¬ 
er, no matter how brlUlent he may he. eball 
or can have the authority under the Oonitl- 
tution of the United Etatee to aaeume the 
reeponelbllity for determining our foreign 
policy. 

On our poUey In the Far EMt. I feel—4md X 
have always felt—that we should oontinuS to 
recognise Chleng KaiHdiek'e Nationalist Gov¬ 
ernment: that we should refuse recognition 
of Oommuniet China; and refuse admlsBlon 
of Communist China into the United Na¬ 
tions. 

No American general le bigger than the 
Government of the Unlt^ States. No 
American general le bigger then his consti¬ 
tutional Commander in Chief. The very ex¬ 
istence of our democracy demands that mili¬ 
tary authority he aubordlnate to civilian 
authority. 

1 am quite eertain that President Truman 
fuUy reallxed that his decision to depose 
MacArthur would be unpc^ular. It took 
battlefield courage on the part of the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to remove Mac¬ 
Arthur from his command. I am In whole¬ 
hearted accord with the President's decision 
because I have sworn to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States—with¬ 
out any reservations whatsoever—and under 
article n, section 3 of the Constitution of 
the United States, the President is specifi¬ 
cally named as (^mmander in Chief of the 
Armed Torces. 

Under article 11. he has the right to remove 
any of his military aubordlnates. The au¬ 
thority of the olvUlan Commander in Chief 
must always be supreme. Civilian control 
Is essential in a democracy. The day mili¬ 
tary men are encouraged or permitted to 
flaunt the orders of their civilian superiors, 
is the day our damocracy starts on ths last 
long mile to destruction. Bad Prmldent 
Truman not acted as he did, his pollUcal, 
personal, and emotkmal crittea would than, 
I believe, have soma justtflcatlon for demand¬ 
ing his Impeachment for not carrying out bis 
sworn duty as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Foroee of the United States. 

The most obvious factor about the dis- 
znlaaal of General MacArthur is that be forced 
his own removal. BC would not tolerate any 
disobedience from any olBeer under bis com¬ 
mand. Tet, he willfully disobeyed not only 
the Commander In Chief, President Truman, 
but also his military superiors on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This Is an attitude I cannot 
and will not condone under any circum¬ 
stances. 

I believe that General MacArthur should 
be accorded the honor of addreestng a Joint 
aeeslon of Congress and I further believe 
that he shoidd be requested by the appro¬ 
priate committees of Congress to give us 
the benefit of his views on the Far Bast and 
answer questions pertaining to our far- 
eastern policy. I intend to request the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to issue an in¬ 
vitation to General MacArthur to appear 
hef<ve that uommlttee ao that be can be 
questioned and so that his answers to the 
questions asked may be fully known not 
only to the American Congress but to the 
American people as well. 

I realise fdU well that aa far as the pres¬ 
ent controversy Is concerned, X am not on 
the popular aide. It has been a privilege 
to serve you In Ckmgrese xuuler our pemaot 
form of government Under a government 
controlled by the military, I doubt If you 
could write to your Congressman and tell 
him whether you aj^prove or disapprove his 
actions in representUig you in the Congress 
of the United States. 

The question ta MaoArthur Is little hn* 
portanoe compared to the question as to 
Whether or not we shall have a representative 
government undto dvfllan eontrol or a mlUib 
tary government to which civilians wtu bt 


subordinate. Tbm fountUng fathers of this 
great Hepubllo recogntaad this question and 
acted wisely in subordinating toe miUtary. 

X am not one of tooee who can swing with 
toe politioal pendultun. My decision Is to 
stsnd on the side of toe Constitution of toe 
United States which I will uphold end de¬ 
fend to my lest breath. What happens to 
me heoeuse of this dedolon Is unimportant; 
my country and our Constitution must al¬ 
ways oome first. 

With bsst ptrsonal wishes, X am. 

Slnoarrty yours. 

Mms Mahitou. 


IhcAitlMr Ihm. BiMiiit Oirt 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HUBERT 

or aoutsxANA 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Monday^ April 16, 1951 

Mr. Hl&BERT. Mr. Speaker. X have 
Just read an open letter by Drew Pearson, 
undoubtedly a most controversial figure 
Inside and outside the ranks of Journal¬ 
ism. to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Ohio, who himself could not by the 
farthest stretch of-the imagination be 
called a noncontroversial figure. 

I call this open letter to the attention 
of the House because it makes sense to 
me, good sense, common sense—a com¬ 
modity which is being used less and less 
during an era when we need more and 
more of it. 

It makes little difference whether or 
not we agree or disagree with Drew Pear¬ 
son, and it makes less difference whether 
we like or dislike him. But it does make 
a great deal of difference whether or not 
we rise above personalities in a crisis 
when personalities seem to outweigh 
sober Judgment and cold logic. 

It does not make any difference from 
whom words of sound advice come. Just 
so long as the words generate stability. 
For my part, I believe Drew Pearson has 
perfomied a public service in writing this 
letter and has contributed much in these 
tense times. 

Here is the open letter which appeared 
in today’s press: 

TKx WAnxmoTON MnxT-Go-BotTWD—M ac- 
AsxRtm IBSOM Bsotmixit Out 
(By Drew Pcanon) 

Today's column takes the form of a letter 
from Drew Pearson to Senator Robxxt A. Tar 
on toe MacArthur-Truman controversy. 

Anm. 14, 1951. 

XhBAE SxNAToa Tar: When your father was 
President of toe United States, my late 
Xather-ln-law, a general and a military man 
all his life, had about toe same opinion of 
him that ItouglasMaeArtour has of the pres¬ 
ent oooupant of toe White House. Xn fact, 
your father, whom history records as having 
done a fine Job as Sseretary of War, incxirred 
toe wrath of many military men, because he 
both kept within his budget and kept toe 
military in their place. 

Be fully graspto toe fundamental feet 
around which our Oonatitotlon le written— 
that cure Is a civilian government. In which 
the military takes orders from etvUlant. Be 
even carried it out so conscientiously that, 
when your lather was Beoretary of War and 
used to come to toe White House, Teddy 
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Roosevelt would Jokingly teU Mrs. Roosevelt 
to put away the carving knUe for fear my 
father-ln-law. a cousin and aide of T. B.» 
might use it against Taft. 

I mention It becaiise the easiest thing In 
the world today Is to Join the wolfpack and 
kick Harry Truman in the pants. You, how¬ 
ever, have not attained your present position 
by taking the easy way. 

And you, In view of your father’s record, 
in view of your own record as a champion of 
the Constitution, can better understand this 
fundamental issue than any other man I 
know. 

That issue Is the Constitution of the 
United States-—which provides that. If a gen¬ 
eral wants to nm the Government, he must 
take off hls tmlform and become a civilian 
like the rest of us. He cannot have the per¬ 
quisites and protection of the uniform and 
give orders to the White House, too. 

Furthermore, you cannot have a general 
who has been running for President and who 
may still have political ambitions overruling 
the President of the United States. 

As far as President Truman Is concerned, 
my personal feelings toward him are about 
the same as yours. He has castigated me 
Just as much as he has you. But there Is a 
difference between respect for the office of 
President and respect for the man. The 
former is something which must not be soiled 
or sullied by unfair Senate debate. And the 
office of President carries with It not only 
the power but the obligation, under the Con¬ 
stitution, to remove a general who challenges 
the Constitution. 

People are easily confused these days, but 
you can help to prevent their confusion. 
And while it might be popular and even 
healthy to Impeach Harry Truman, do It on 
the grounds of corruption In hls adminis¬ 
tration. There you might be on solid ground. 
Don’t do It on an Issue for which your father 
and every other President has kept the torch 
of civilian government bwnlng—-the prin¬ 
ciple that no soldier can overrule a civilian 
elected by the people. 

Or, If you will. Impeach the President on 
the ground that hls policy Is wrong. Im¬ 
peach him on the Issue of failure In China. 

It might be healthy If you or Senator 
Wkerrt Introduced a resolution embodying 
the exact terms of the MacArthur letter to 
Joe Martin, and let the Senate debate It— 
debate the bombing of Chinese bases, the 
landing of Chlang Kai-shek's troops on the 
mainland, and the full probabilities and ob¬ 
jectives of war with China. 

This is an Important, vital question upon 
which we should have full debate, upon 
which the public should be fully Informed. 
I hope such a resolution will be Introduced. 

But do not, I urge, confiise the Issue by 
challenging the basic principle of our Con¬ 
stitution in regard to civilian rule. 

I have Just retxirned from a trip through 
Europe. And I can report that you cannot 
travel abroad these days without sensing 
how vital Is the Issue now before our coun¬ 
try. Many of the European nations have 
been through the struggle between military 
and civilian rule. They have seen the elected 
parliaments of Italy and Germany weaken. 
They have seen the people—shaken In their 
confidence of the democratic sjrstem. con¬ 
fused by unfair debate—turn to military 
dictatorships. 

It Is out of such confusion, when nations 
have weak civilian leaders and strong mili¬ 
tary leaders, that dictatorships spring. 

Now. It Is easy to Jump on an unpopular 
President—as your family well remembers. 
It Is easy to Jump on him and to muddy up 
public opinion with confusing Issues—such 
as the so-called Ballinger scandals which led 
to the overwhelming defeat of your father, 
and which history later proved not to have 
been scandals after all. 

It Is also easy to fool the public with a 
lot of phony flag-waving on an Issue which 


your fathcjr and no other President worth 
hls salt would hai^ stood for—namely, per¬ 
mitting a general to thumb hls nose at the 
civilian branch of the Government and get 
away with It. 

But the times today are too dangerous. 
And it Is In days such as these, when we do 
not have the moat astute brains in or around 
the White House, that we need leadership 
and courage such as yours outside the White 
House to keep us on an even keel. 

Respectfully yours. 

Drew Pbarson. 


Voice of America Spreads Its Message 
Through Classics and Jam Sessions 
Alike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. ITiOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following article by 
Alice Eversman, from the Washington 
Sunday Star of April 15,1951: 

VoxcB or Aicerxca Spreads Its Mbssaqb 
Trrouok Classics and Jam Sessions Auxx 
(By Alice Eversman) 

The broadcast of the final program of the 
National Symphony Orchestra to all parts of 
the world on the Voice of America called at¬ 
tention In a personal way to this Important 
service being tendered In the name of music. 
Although most of the broadcasts are con¬ 
cerned with the spreading of necessary facts 
about this country, the spirit of our people 
as reflected In the music they hear, perform, 
and compose Is also made known. About 
16,000 recordings of transcribed programs are 
sent monthly to 75 coimtries. During No¬ 
vember, December, January, and February 
some 10,601 hours of programing time were 
used. 

The material for the broadcasts has been 
assembled and sorted since 1943, when the 
American Federation of Musicians granted 
permission to the Voice to record any music 
put on the air. The music unit staff Is one 
of the busiest In the set-up. They must be 
constantly on the lookout for the kind of 
performances to select and have the proper 
knowledge to prepare the program notes ac¬ 
companying each recording. Furthermore, 
they must be ready with an answer to any 
question that might come up In the 220,000 
letters sent the Voice annually from the far 
corners of the world. Each month a com¬ 
mittee of music experts must audition about 
100 hoturs of material, some of which will 
be discarded, and others put Into the library 
for future use. 

The sending of recorded music Is governed 
by the wishes of the people In the area to 
which It goes. Unfortimately, symphonic 
music rates the lowest attention. American 
popular songs and dance music are much 
in demand, the Voice supplying 260 stations 
in Brasil alone with the former in the Your 
Hit Parade program, and European stations 
with the recordings of Dixieland Jaxz. An 
effort is made, however, to maintain a bal¬ 
ance between serious classical, semldasslcal, 
and popular music. 

Compositions by American composers, 
recitals by native musicians, as well as those 
by renowned Instrumentalists and operatic 
singers, and programs by the great orches¬ 
tras of the United States are included in 
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the first category. One performance by the 
Metropolitan Opera is always part of the 
shipments and some particular event, such 
as the Bach Festival In Bethlehem or the 
Boston Symphony concerts at Tanglewood. 
is Included. 

REUOZOXTS MUSIC INCLUDED 

Excerpts from musical shows as South 
Pacific, the favorlate singers on radio pro¬ 
grams, dance and Jam bands, constitute the 
popular list, while pleasant orchestral num¬ 
bers. Instrumental music of the same kind, 
spirituals and folk songs form the semi- 
elasslcs. Every Sunday there are religious 
broadcasts, with music by such groups as 
the Trinity Choir of St. Paul’s Parish in 
New York, the choir of East Uberty Presby¬ 
terian Church in Pittsburgh, the Schola 
Cantorum of St. Thomas' In Bloomfield, or 
that of the Church of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception In Los Angeles. Most of these latter 
programs have been beamed to the Far East. 

One of the most notable programs Is, Fun 
With Music, designed for children aU over 
the world. Already 26 16-mlnute record¬ 
ings have been sent to a number of 
countries for local broadcasts with com¬ 
mentaries In the language of the country. 
They follow, mostly, the style used In the 
youth concerts with some deviations. For 
instance, there is one program of circus 
music where calliopes and bassy melodies 
create the atmosphere for elephants and 
clowns. Excerpts from Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel are among the children’s 
operas given which also include Douglas 
Moore’s, the Emperor’s New Clothes, and 
George Klelnslnger’s, Tubby the Tuba. The 
story of the Instruments In the orchestras 
occupies three programs and the history of 
the piano from 1700 to the present. Is traced 
on two. The highlights of American history 
from 1620 to 1866 are told for the young¬ 
sters In music and even the geography of 
this country Is described In this medium. 
High school boys and girls. In choruses or 
ensembles, participate In these programs. 

The Voice uses Its musical material In two 
ways. Some of It Is transmitted by short¬ 
wave broadcasts as programs or as incidental 
or atmospheric music for some of the dramas. 
Others are put on the records In assembled 
programs which are shipped to 90 Embassies, 
consulates, and other far outposts of the 
State Department. 

The local radio stations receive these 
packaged programs and clubs or schools are 
permitted to borrow them. The problem 
lies in supplying the music of most appeal 
to the different countries. France, Italy, 
Spain, and Latin America like our popular 
music best. India and Indonesia favor mili¬ 
tary bands. A special tribute was paid to 
the Marine Band for its recorded perform¬ 
ance of the Pakistan national anthem by 
its composer, Ahmed G. Ohagla. He wrote: 

"This is exactly how the music should be 
Interpreted. The Marine Band performance 
is all the more commendable because the 
melody Is foreign to western Instrumental¬ 
ists—.’’ Only Northern Europe craves the 
symphonic music with soloists. 

A particular effort is being made to ac¬ 
quaint the world with the serious works 
by American composers. Most European 
nations feel they can supply what music 
of that nature Is wanted and ask for the 
lighter American kind so popular abroad. 
However, there is a series called "American 
Composer" where native compositions In or¬ 
chestral. chamber music or soloist perform¬ 
ance are recorded and sent out. More than 
a hundred overseas offices receive this allot¬ 
ment. Commercial recwdings and pub¬ 
lished compositions are also supplied to In¬ 
formation centers for study and performance 
by any who desire to have them. 

PORTABLES REACH THE REMOTE 

Where there are no radios, the Voice sends 
out Jeeps, as in Aden, Arabia, for instance. 
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equipped with portable sound-producing 
units. There, In the public square, the pro* 
grama will be played, tisually aceompa^ed 
by a documentary motion-picture lUiii 
flashed on a sheet stretched across the square. 
In some cities, where the United States has 
public-information libraries, transcribed con¬ 
certs'are given to audiences. 

How much of the shortwave broadcasts 
reach the people has not been estimated 
definitely, although it Is known that 60 per¬ 
cent of all residents In Western Germany 
hear them and there are 2,500,000 steady 
listeners in Franco. Some of It gets through 
the iron curtain, for one Soviet magasine 
wrote that the Voice was ‘'synonymous with 
lying and provocatlonal fiction to mUlions 
of Soviet people." The Jamming that takes 
place on broadcasts beamed to Biissia re¬ 
quires that most of the time be utilised 
for news and comment so that some of It 
will get through. Also, music la easily de¬ 
tected, when not of the Soviet vintage, and 
dire punishment may descend on those who 
listen to It. 

The Voice, however, continues its good 
work. It sends to Radio Tjanst of Sweden 
some of the "Jam sessions" in Greenwich 
Village, or the Philadelphia Orchestra lor 
Radio Turkey at Ankara. Radio Rome hears 
the Metropolitan’s performance of "Don 
Carlo" exactly as produced In New York, 
and the program of Fted Waring and hla 
Pennsylvanians will be sent over the Andes. 
Now. In its recorded form, the performance 
of the National Symphony Orchestra of 
April 4, broadcast "live" that night, will be 
placed In many of the "packages" sent out 
to the far away places of the world. 


No Defense Need ki the St Lawrence 
Seaway 

BX1EN8ION OF REMARKS ' 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or rSNMSTLVAWU 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Dallas (Tex.) News of February 4, 1951. 
carries the following editorial under the 
caption "No defense need in St. Law¬ 
rence." Every Member of Congress 
should read this interesting editorial: 

No DirsNSK Nxxd in St. Lawrxmcx 

Patriotism, renuurked Samuel Johnson, 
who knew men. is the last refuge of the 
damned scoundrel. Be said that close to 200 
years ago. and human nature has not 
changed for the better. So when your Sleaay 
politician can think of no better argument, 
he premiers his shoddy ware in the name of 
national defense. 

So back to Ciongress once more comes the 
St. Lawrence project. Hurry, boys, hurry. 
We must have It for national defense. For¬ 
get all of your old objections. Get the thing 
under way. 

Tb start on. the St. Lawrence Is not a gen¬ 
uine waterway project. Even under the best 
of conditions, it would not be an aU-year 
thoroughfare for deep-draft, oceangoing ves¬ 
sels. The river is ice locked for a substantial 
part of every year and Impassable for traffic. 
But. as W. F. Beavey, general manager of the 
Port of Houston, pointed out the other day 
in a letter to the Wall street Journal, the 
proposed 27-fOot project is impracticable for 
ocean ships with pay loads to axui from the 
Great Lakes ports. Even the Houston Ship 
Channel has an authorised depth of 80 feet. 
So the obvious idea is to get 87 feet ap¬ 


proved, then go later to 86 as a necessity. 
But costs are estimated only on the first 
figure. 

The St. Lawrence is a hydroelectric power 
project. In spite of the claims for its pro- 
spectlve power, river flow, as the National St. 
Lawrence Project Conf^snee, opposing the 
plan, points out, will limit kilowatt produc¬ 
tion to 820,000 in tlM flood season and 670,- 
000 in any low-water period. Preeent steam 
plants serving New York City are capable of 
more than 670.000 kilowatts Individually. 

The St. Lawrence is not a necessary proj¬ 
ect. It Is questionable if it Is In any way 
desirable, frilly 18 years back the exhaus¬ 
tive research study by the nonparUsan 
Brookings InsUtutlon analyaed the proposal 
and demonstrated conclusively that the costs 
would be far out of proportion to the poten¬ 
tial benefits. Since then the costs have risen 
enormously and the benefits have not en¬ 
larged. No one has successfully refuted the 
Brookings figures. Proponents of the project 
do not even try. 

But oxMe more we are told that a costly 
folly Is necessary to defense. Patriotism, as 
Sam Johnson remarked, la the last refuge. 


Talk of Impeaduntiit 

EXTENSION OF REMaHILB 

or 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

or itissouaz 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing column by Thomas L. Stokes ex¬ 
presses my views and, I am sure, the 
views of a substantial majority of the 
dispassionate citizens of the United 
States and the free world: 

Impeach TauMAWf roa Tbxbb "CaxMia"? 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Washington. April 13.—There’s been lots 
of wild talk about "Impeachment" of Presi¬ 
dent Truman because of bis removal of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Republicans spilled it all over the Capitol— 
for 1 day—to try to indicate their high 
dudgeon and to ^ve an incendiary slogan 
to telegram and letter addicts all over the 
country. They never meant It seriously. 
For they are wise enough politically, since 
they have created a martyr of their own. not 
to offer one to the other side. They would 
thus lose their advantage. 

WOULD CLXAE THX AIB 

But it might, Indeed, clear the air all 
around if an Impeachment of Barry TVuman 
were sought. For there are many counts. 
Those of lu who are familiar with impeach¬ 
ment proceedings can imagine the scene—^the 
solemn qianagers on the part of the House, 
which prefers the charges, being announced 
formally before the Senate, which is the trial 
body, and submitting the bill of indictment, 
somewhat os follows: 

1. Be. Harry Ttuman. upheld the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States by removing a 
general who had arrogated to himself the 
making of policy and thus asserted the su¬ 
premacy of the clviUan over the military. 

2. He. Barry Ttuman, opposed this par¬ 
ticular policy which would begin an all-out, 
all-Aslan war, a trap long laid by the Krem¬ 
lin. 

8. Be. Harry Ttuman, formulated the 
ntuman doctrine*' for aid to Greece and 
Turkey, which was approved by Congress and 
Which checked the advance of Soviet im¬ 
perialism in ffiiat strategic area. 


aivmD autoPBAH mohomt 

4. Be, Barry Truman, espoused the Mar¬ 
shall plan, which Congress approved and 
which has revived the economy of Western 
Europe so that its people again are at work, 
again have hope, and are no longer willing 
piey for communism which is rapidly losing 
ground. 

6. Be, Barry Truman, sponsored the North 
Atlantic Treaty which the Senate ratified, 
and which implemei ted economic aid with 
miUtary aasistaixoe so that Western Europe 
can defend herself. 

6. Be, Barry Ttuman, appointed Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to command the com¬ 
bined Western European army, which won 
united support of Congress and the Nation. 

7. Be, Bfury Truman, evolved a new de¬ 
fense program to strengthen our own Nation 
which Congress is working out, step by step. 

8. He. Barry Truman, initiated the United 
Nations challenge to North Korean Commu¬ 
nist aggression, boldly and promptly, recog¬ 
nizing Clearly the new Russian strategy of 
striking through masked satelUtes and un¬ 
derstanding. too. that aggression must be 
checked where it appears, else the dictator 
will be emboldened to move as he pleases 
and on his own terms. 

OAVa MAOAXTHUa SXTFPOar 

8. He. Barry Truman, opened the way for 
appointment of Gen. Douglas MacArthur as 
commander of the U. N. armies, and gave him 
every support. 

10. He. Barry Truman, is for a civil rights 
program to assure every American citizen 
the rights guaranteed by our Constitution 
rejardlesB of race, creed, or color. 

11- Be, Harry Truman, is for decent wages 
and working conditions for our people in 
peace and war; for decent housing, for im¬ 
proved education and health methods and 
facilities: for development of our natural 
resources to provide new opportunities for 
our people. 

12. He, Harry Truman, is for curbing the 
rapacity of the selfish and powerful who 
would exploit others to their advantage. 

13. He, Harry TYuman, won the 1948 elec¬ 
tion. 

14. Re, Harry 'Druman, is a Democrat. 

16. He, Barry Truman, is a human being, 
not a superman. 

Of all these things he, Barry Truman. Is 
guilty. 

And may God have mercy on bis soul. 


Mflitary Traiaiiif 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 

OP OHIO 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following letter: 

Noxth Coluboi Bzlx. Public Schools, 

Cinoinnati, Ohio, April 6, 1851. 
Hon. William E. Hess, 

House OfUiee Building, 

Waahinjiton, D. C. 

Dbab Mb. Bbbb: Though I have been one 
of your constituents for several yean, 1 
have never bothered your office with a com¬ 
munication, but now it's different: Today 
Z received a release from the National Edu¬ 
cation Association opposing univmal mili¬ 
tary training, z am a life mcBaber of the 
NBA, and a churchman from my youth, but 
the present leadership of both orgaaiBa- 
tlons totally misrepresents my views on na¬ 
tional preparedness. 
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The NEA (eee enoloBure) erltlclBes "set¬ 
ting up a permanent system of military 
training in the Unlte^ States." I protest 
the term '*permanent" since statutes are al¬ 
ways subject to repeal by the Congress. Use 
of such term seems designed falsely to excite 
people and thus to build up opposition. The 
KEA release also counsels delay on UMT 
until "present critical International dis¬ 
putes * * • bave been settled." Six 
years since the collapse of the Axis, is there 
any evidence that such disputes ever will be 
settled? The NEA release continues the 
argument over 18, 1B%, or 19 as the age, and 
over 21, 24, or 28 months as the period of 
military training. All those questions have 
been thrown up by opponents merely to fill 
the air with dust, produce delay, and de¬ 
feat action. 

In the stress of actual war we are fully 
ready to trust our all to the military authori¬ 
ties. But whenever Immediate danger 
seems to lessen, teachers and preachers by 
the thousands, do-gooders, and America- 
lasters—all are ready to tell the military just 
what we need. If our military heads do not 
know what we need, let us replace them; 
but let us forsake the leadership of those 
who mostly know nothing at all about the 
matter, and begin to rely on the experts. 
The supreme tragedy of our democracy to¬ 
day is not that so many of our people are 
"blind mice," but rather that so few of 
us even suspect our blindness. 

The simple fact Is that we have never 
been prepared for a single one of the wars 
fought since we became a Nation. Had not 
other democracies fought the opposition al¬ 
most to a standstill before we entered, we 
might have been thoroughly beaten In both 
.World Wars. I condemn all this quibbling 
and ask that just once we get ready for war 
in time of peace, after having followed the 
opposite course for 175 years, 
fi I believe this is enough, but sometimes 1 
feel that I should love the privilege of hav¬ 
ing my remarks extended a few thousand 
words in the CoNoasssioNAL Record. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Wm. a. Cook. 


Will the President Act? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of April 14, 1951: 

Will the Prxsidxnt Act? 

President Truman has shown that he has 
the determination and the courage to re¬ 
buke insubordination, but the list of unre¬ 
buked Improprieties among his associates Is 
a growing one. Why does he not deal with 
them with the same forcefulness? 

While applauding Mr. Truman for his 
handling of the MacArthur problem, the 
Post-Dispatch Is bound to deplore his totaUy 
contrary handling of other problems of per¬ 
sonnel which come within the Presidential 
responsibility. 

Two new problems of this nature have just 
been added to an already long list. 

There Is the Mississippi Job-selling scan¬ 
dal, involving Paul Dillon, of St. Louis, one¬ 
time lawyer for Capone gangsters. There is 
the case of the White House aide who Is said 
to have tried to persuade Senator Toaxr not 


to be too tough on another White Bouse aide 
in the Inquiry into the RFC. 

What Is the President going to do about 
these new cases? Is he going to pass them 
by complacently, as he already has done 
with many, with such unfortunate results? 

Or Is he going to begin, even though be¬ 
latedly. to make plain to present offenders, 
and to potential future offenders, that ethi¬ 
cal laxity In the administration and in the 
party will not be tolerated by him? 

In the Mississippi scandal. Chairman Boyle, 
of the Democratic National Committee, has 
fired National Committeeman Hood, but tes¬ 
timony given to the Senate Investigators Im¬ 
plicates members of the State conunittee as 
well. By sworn testimony not only were jobs 
bought and sold. By admission of the com¬ 
mittees' own counsel the committee made It 
a part of Its stated policy to exert political 
infiuence on the RFC. 

Paul Dillon’s alleged part In helping Hood 
form the pro-Truman committee makes that 
proceeding all the more suspect, and all the 
more damaging to Mr. ITuman. Dillon once 
managed a Tnunan campaign In St. Louis. 
It was he who helped obtain a parole for four 
Capone gangsters—^Philip D’Andrea. Paul 
Rlcca, Charles Gloe, and Louis Campagna. 
An appellate court, upholding their convic¬ 
tion, had called these men "a ruthless and 
grasping crew of blackmailers whose crimes 
struck at the very heart of society." 

Under these circumstances, does Mr. Tru¬ 
man deem It enough for Chairman Boyle to 
fire the national committeeman from Missis¬ 
sippi? Should not all members of the State 
committee who participated In the sale of 
Federal office, or who countenanced It in 
silence, be replaced wil^ members who can 
be relied upon? And should not the Presi¬ 
dent In clear terms denounce what has gone 
on In Mississippi and pledge every effort to 
expose, halt, and punish all such wrong¬ 
doing In the future? 

In the affair of the White House aides, for¬ 
mer Senator Wheeler, of Montana, says that 
at the request of one of them, David K. Niles, 
he asked Senator Tobxt, of New Hampshire, 
"not to be too tough” on another of them, 
Donald S. Dawson, who has been mentioned 
as one of the Inner clique exerting political 
Infiuence on RFC lending policies. 

Did Mr. lYuman know what Mr. Niles was 
doing? What kind of check is there against 
political manipulations by persons close to 
the President? Does Mr. Truman not think 
that an attempt by one of his aides to sup¬ 
press or tone down evidence In a senatorial 
investigation is grounds for dismissal? 

As the Post-Dispatch said the other day, 
the moral tone of official Washington can 
hardly be expected to rise higher than the 
tone the President sets. Here are two cases 
in which what he does, or falls to do. will 
either put a brake on the deterioration of 
Washington ethics, or permit It to go un¬ 
impeded on its downward way. 


Univerid Military Tramhif Necestary to 
LoBg-RaBfc Security Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

OFCALirORNU 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker. I have 
come to the conclusion after much study 
and reflection that we must have UMT 
as part of our long-term policy for our 
national security. 


Mr. Walter Llppmann, who has an un¬ 
usual grasp on security problems, had a 
very penetrating article, which expresses 
my views, in the New York Herald Trib¬ 
une on April 16, 1951. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include this article, which I hope every 
Member of the House will read: 

Is UMT Necessary? 

Considering how hard It Is for the layman 
to understand UMT (universal military 
training). It Is, it seems to me, doing re¬ 
markably well In Congress. The reason that 
UMT Is so hard to understand Is that It Is 
not needed now, would not and could not 
be put into general operation now, and If 
the world conflict brings us nearer to war, It 
will not be used at all. 

The case for UMT rests on the possibility 
that having rearmed and improved the bal¬ 
ance of power we may succeed In doing what 
we say we are trying to do—namely, to avert 
a great war. UMT Is designed not for a third 
world war. but for the only alternative to a 
third world war—namely, for an armed truce 
between the two coalitions In which they find 
it possible to coexist. 

UMT, therefore, is designed for a time 
which may or may not come. No one can 
possibly know for certain whether that time 
will or will not come. That Is to say a time 
when we are not engaged in ground fight¬ 
ing. as we are now In Korea, when It would be 
sound military policy not to have so big a 
standing Army as we hope to have in 1952; 
when, nevertheless, it would be suicidal folly 
not to be able to enlarge that smaller Army 
quickly in case of trouble. 

It Is fair to say, I think, that the measure 
would pass readily enough, substantially as 
General Marshall wishes it. If it were made 
plainer than It has yet been made that the 
military-manpower bill contains the draft 
and universal military training in one pack¬ 
age because we must be prepared both for 
war and for an armed truce—and that it 
would be exceedingly dangerous not to be 
prepared for both of these contingencies. 

If unhappily war were certain, there would 
be no point In talking about UMT. We 
should rely entirely on the draft to prepare 
for the war and to fight the war. Today, 
and for at least 2 years to come, our task Is 
to build up our Armed Forces, which were at 
the level of about 1,400,000 men at the start 
of the Korean war. The level which we are 
aiming at Is 3,600,000. This Is being done by 
volunteering backed up by the draft. While 
this bulld-up Is going on UMT Is not needed. 
The men are being trained In the Army be¬ 
fore they serve In the Army, and when they 
have finished their term of service they will 
remain In the Reserve for some years to come. 
In this period of emergency bulld-up the 
facilities and the Instructors needed to oper¬ 
ate universal military training on any large 
scale are preempted by the Army itself. 

Moreover, though expert opinion is not 
unanimous on this point. It is probable that 
If we are compelled to keep the Armed Forces 
at the level of 3,600,000 men In uniform, then 
probably UMT could not be put into opera¬ 
tion, nor would UMT be needed with such a 
big standing Army replenished by the draft. 
The drafted men, with their long training 
and service in the Armed Forces and, after 
that, with their 6 or 8 years In the Reserve, 
would be all the military manpower that the 
country—considering Its ocean frontiers— 
could use In the early stages of any war. 

Universal military training is preparation 
for the long pull, the long armed truce which 
Is the best that anybody has reason to hope 
for. II there Is to be a long armed truce, 
the maintenance of a huge standing army 
will become a very serious matter. The 
financial cost to the Government will be 
huge. But that is almost certainly a com¬ 
paratively minor part of the trouble. The 
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serious dlflleulty will be the young men in 
the oamps—their eduoation end their ca¬ 
reers Interrupted, separated from their fam¬ 
ilies and friends, their nonnal plans to 
marry and raise families postponed —vtitSx 
not enough to do and with no reason to feel 
that what they are doing is urgent and Im¬ 
portant. 

A great standing army, which Is not going 
oil to war, la—as the American people have 
always known—dangerous and demoralUsing 
and wasteful. It will generate pressures— 
pressure to have a war and get It over with 
or pressure not to have a war and to go home. 
An Army affecting Congress and public opin¬ 
ion In this fashion will make It Impossible 
to carry out a firm and prudent foreign pol¬ 
icy. Universal military training la designed 
to train a Reserve for the Armed Forces 
which will permit the standing Army to be 
reduced—^If 3 or 8 years hence when we are 
rearmed, war Is not imminent and we are 
In an armed truce. 

The more one studies the matter, the more 
Impressive—«o It seemed to me—^la the mlll- 
taxy statesmanship of Marshall and Lovett. 
They have understood, as almost everyone 
has, the imperative necessity of Increasing 
rapidly our Immediate military power. They 
have understood, as X suppose most of us 
have, that our military power must be ca¬ 
pable of rapid expansion beyond the ex¬ 
pansion which Is actually undertaken now. 

But they have understood also, though not 
many understood It at the cutset, that they 
must not expand the Military Bstabllshment 
beyond the point of no return—^that Is to 
say to a siae where It cannot be supported 
indefinitely and where, therefore, a war be¬ 
comes necessary before the Military Xstab- 
liahment deteriorates. It Is a very high form 
of statesmanship—to have grasped this and 
to have been able to translate the Idea into 
a concrete military program. But that Is 
how and why universal military training has 
become an integral part of a sound military 
policy. 


Letter From o Mtrine 


EXTENSION OF REMAPKS 


HON. JOHN W.McCORBAACK 


IN TBB BOUSE OF BEPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permisaion to extend my remarks, I 
Include a ringing letter of Americanism 
addressed by Marine Sgt. Albert Currier 
to all Americans: 

{BTom the Boston Sunday Globe of AprU 1, 
1951] 

Lxrm Fxcnc a MAinra 

(Marine Sgt. Albert Currier. 38-year-old 
Mahant veteran of World War n, la a 
patient at Chelsea Naval Hospital where he 
has been recovering from severe head wounds 
received while serving with E Company, Sec¬ 
ond BattaUon, Seventh Regiment, First Ma¬ 
rine Division at the C^olsln Reservoir, 
Korea. BS wrote this letter to parents be¬ 
fore starting convalescent leave which he 
wlU spend with his wife and three chUdren. 
He tells what the Marine Corps has meant 
to him. He expects to be hospltalixed for 
the next year and a half. Sergeant Currier’s 
father and two brothers were also marines.) 

DXAB PATHiaS AMD MOTHIBS OV MXN WBO 
Boom Mat EMTxa Sxxvics; I know it's tough 
to see your boy leave home to enter mUlt^ 
service, but, believe me, the forces that 
threaten our American way of life aren’t fool¬ 
ing. Even though you realise this you’re 


probably lying awake nights wondering what 
is best for your boy to do. 

Perhaps, as you read this, you’ll wonder 
how a guy with a hole in his head can bring 
you any comfort. WeU, there’s no getting 
round It, that's a chance that every man 
takes when called to defend his country. 

But, sure as shootin’, his chances for sur¬ 
vival are greater If he belongs to an outfit 
that demands ample training before going 
Into combat and teaches him. through mind 
and body coordination, to think and act 
quickly. That’s what you get in the Marine 
Corps and that’s what paid off at the Cholsln 
Reservoir. There could have been thousands 
more casualties In the strategle withdrawal 
from Hanghum but for the discipline, unity, 
and teamwork of marines trained for leader¬ 
ship. 

It was that strict discipline throughout 
the ranks that made It possible for the ma¬ 
rines to fight their way out of the ley Com¬ 
munist trap at the reservoir, bringing their 
wounded with them. It was why they were 
able to salvage men and equipment with the 
exception of useless articles of personnel gear 
in the successful though desperate evacua¬ 
tion of Hanghum. 

To be a marine Is to learn the meaning 
of comradeship. Take me. for example. I 
got hit up near the reservoir on top of a 
8,600-foot hill. It was November 4, and the 
day before we’d seen our first Chinese Com¬ 
munist. two prisoners in heavy quilted 
clothes who walked into us. I was covering 
otir forward observers with harassing firo— 
setting my mortar to the right range when I 
saw a green flash, felt something like a bee 
sting, and that was the last I knew till I 
woke up in the Tokyo General Hospital 6 
days later on the birthday of the Marine 
Corps. 


But my buddies took care of me. They 
applied wound compresses and carried me 
down the hill, on a stretcher, two at a time 
on relief. I don’t know how long it took 
them to get through the thick underbrush 
and shrubbery, but I do know that It took 
8 Vi hours to climb the bill In the first place. 

They turned me In to the aid station, where 
I got blood plasma and had my dressings 
changed. Then they went back to fight. 
Later 1 got a letter from them with a para¬ 
graph from each gun crew and every guy in 
the platoon signed it. I won’t part with that 
letter In a blurry. You see. I’m 38. years 
older than most of my buddies, so they used 
to call me the mother of the outfit. 

To show the kind of medical care that a 
man gets In the Marine Corps, I want to tell 
you that 9 hours aftm* I got hit I was on the 
operating table at Tokyo General Hospital, 
after being flown out of the line by helicopter 
to Htmgnam Airfield and then by emergency 
flight to Tokyo. 

The wound bad caused hemorrhage of the 
brain and 33 fragments of bone were removed 
from the back of my skull. I got 7 pints of 
whole blood and 47 spinal taps. While Z 
was unconscious a Gray Lady wrote to my 
wife In almost the same words I would have 
used myself. Every we^ while I was on the 
critical list my wife was notified of my 
progress. 

If your boy joins the Marine Corps, Z hope 
he’ll never need the drastic medical treat¬ 
ment I did; but If he does, bell get It—the 
best all the way through. He’ll also have 
religious guidance and counsel In personal 
problems from the chaplain of hls faith. 
He’ll be taught discipline, manners, and 
morals. And be won’t lack for educational 
opportunities. 

TBX OUtm ZS TOPS 

The Marine Co^ Bmtitute offers more 
than 300 correspondence courses, at Govern¬ 
ment expense, earning up to 3 years’ collage 
credit. Marine Corps training courses in 
aviation, Diesel engines, photography, radio, 


telegraphy, cooking, baking, engineering, 
business administration, and other subjects 
fit a man for a olvUlan job and additional 
Income after retirement. The higher hls 
rating, the more retirmnent pay he'll get. 

Pride In the Marine Corps, in being a mem¬ 
ber of a tough outfit that has been winning 
battles for 176 years, la something a man 
never loses. Once a marine, alwltys a ma¬ 
rine; and If you see a man who has served 
In the corps walking down the street In 
civilian clothes, you'll recognise him. It’s a 
wholesome feellzig. 

During the war we were all together in the 
Pacific, all in the Second Marine Division. 
My brother Bill was the first to go in 1943. 
He served In First Marine Aviation at Munda. 
Then ;ny dad. Donald H. Currier, volun¬ 
teered at the age of 48. He was the only 
one of us to get wounded—on the Marshall 
Islands. I joined up after he did, and then 
my brother Donald H.. Jr., came in. 

I saw dad at Pearl Harbor, then went on 
to Saipan and then to Tinian, whore I met 
Donald. From there I went to Okinawa, and 
after the Japanese surrender served 3% 
months’ occupation duty. I got my dis¬ 
charge from the Marine Corps Reserve that 
year, but reenlleted In the Regulm In 1947. 

My son wants to be a marine, and if he 
was 18 he would be. 

Good luck to you and your boy. 


Iran’i Crbu Explonva 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

OP ]Ua.AWAXI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. BOOQS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
In the Appendix of the Record, I in¬ 
clude an article entitled 'Tran’s Crisis 
Explosive," written by Joseph G. Harri¬ 
son, foreign editor of the Christian Sci¬ 
ence Monitor. 

This article was reprinted as a public 
service by the International Latex Corp., 
of Dover, Del., and appeared in the 
Washington Post on April 3, 1951. 

The International Latex Corp. has es¬ 
tablished a wide reputation over a period 
of years of public service advertisements 
in order to bring to the attention of the 
public various views and information 
available on many important problems. 

The article is as follows: 

IXAN'B CXZSU EXPLOSZVB 
(By Joseph G. Harrison, foreign editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor) 

Most of vast Asia, from its dripping jungles 
to its glacial highlands, is in turmoU. 

Whole nations, peoples, and areas—some of 
them with oulturea thouaands of years old- 
are in upheaval, discarding the pld, trying the 
new. overthrowing governments, strengthen¬ 
ing democracy,.or establishing dictatorships. 

Surprised by the violence of movemente 
affecting hundreds of mlUions of persons, 
the Western World must adapt Itaelf now to 
a new Asia. And it must do eo swiftly and 
wiasly if It is to save what remains of that 
Immense land mass for dsmooraqy and 
progress. 

If there has been any doubt about this, 
it now has bean forcefully dlepeUed by the 
recent events In Iran. 

. meoia-nMX aravoa 

With the assassination of Premier am 
Razmara and former Minister of Education 
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Abdul Hamid Zanganeh. and the daotalon of 
tb« Iranian Parliament to natlonallM the 
great Anglo>Iranlan Oil Co., the eltua- 
tion In that country haa reached trigger-fine 
ezploelveneu. Upon the outcome of that 
altuatlon could depend no lew a thing than 
world peace Itself. 

Lying on the southern borders of the Soviet 
Union and within a few minutes* flying dis¬ 
tance of the main Russian oil fields. Iran 
is of great Importance for at least two reasons. 
First Is Its strategic Importance. If Iran 
should go Communist. Russian Influence 
would reach the Indian Ocean, the Middle 
Vast would be isolated from India, and the 
whole balance of power In that part of the 
world would shift. 

The second reason Is oil—black, thick, 
priceless, and nearly inexhaustible. Several 
thousand years ago the ancient Iranians 
founded a religious movement called Zo¬ 
roastrianism, based upon the worship of fire. 
. which they would kindle from the dark, oily 
ooze which soaked through their country’s 
soil. Now, however, that oil Is tised to fire 
something else—>the trucks, tanks, planes of 
the West’s military might. 

CBUCIAL TO XTTSSXA 

Yet Important as this oil Is to the West— 
It supplies the major portion of Britain’s 
home consumption and Is a tremendous dol¬ 
lar earner—it would be even more Important 
to the Soviet Union. Beet estimates are that 
oil production la lagging throughout the 
Communist world, and It Is believed that this 
may be one of the reasons Moscow so far has 
avoided a general war. With reserve stocks 
from Iran. Russian hesitancy might possibly 
change. 

As well as any place In the world, Iran 
typifies what the forces of democracy are up 
against In their effort to establish stability 
and to Insure peace. Simply put. Iran is a 
bewildering compound of unbelievable pov¬ 
erty, stupendous riches, diplomatic Intrigue, 
and hatred for foreigners. 

On one side stands the mass of the peo¬ 
ple—^tolling. Illiterate, and so poor that they 
are barely able to feed and clothe their chil¬ 
dren. On the other side stands the tiny 
coterie of land owners. Industrialists, tribal 
sheiks, and politicians—owning most of the 
land, receiving all the privileges, giving all 
the orders, and monopolizing the country's 
fabulous wealth. 

TWO SBZTKXNO XLXMBNT8 

This condition has produced two danger¬ 
ous elements of discord. The first Is the 
Communist Tudeh Party, which alms to turn 
the country Into another Soviet satellite. 
The activities of this party gave the United 
Nations Its first crisis when. In the spring of 
1946, Tudehlsts attempted to set up an Inde¬ 
pendent left-wing state In the Iranian Prov¬ 
ince of Azerbaijan. 

The second dangerous element la that of 
wild and exaggerated nationalism, which sees 
every foreigner as an enemy and every tie 
with the outside world as exploitation. It 
was this element which caused the assassina¬ 
tion of General Razmara and forced through 
the nationalization of oil. In a way, these 
nationalists are as dangerous as the Tude¬ 
hlsts. since their activities, if unchecked, 
could produce such economic and political 
chaos as to cause Iran’s internal collapse. 

In other words, conditions in ban are 
those which produce the mtiddy waters of 
social and economic discord In which com- 
mxmlsm has learned to fish with signal suc¬ 
cess. Once rolled, such waters seldom clear 
until at least some of the legitimate de¬ 
mands of the poor and discontented have 
been satisfied. 

While It is true that a few preliminary 
steps have been taken In the direction of 
greater social Justice, such as distribution 
of the royal estates among the needy peas¬ 
ants. only the surface has been scratched 
80 far. 


In the opinion of those who have followed 
bahian developments most closely, two 
things ere needed. 

First and foremost, the West must avoid 
further antagonizing the nationalists. With 
patience, it seems likely that the national¬ 
ists can be satisfied mid the West can obtain 
Iran’s oil. 

After that, it is clear that some new and 
greater contribution mtut be made to ban’s 
economic betterment. For many months, 
ban has sought a $25,000,000 loan bom the 
United States—a tiny amount when set 
against today’s vast military expenditures. 
When the loan did not materialize, it added 
noticeably to that antiwestern sentiment 
which lies as close to the banian surface as 
do the oil deposits—and la just as inflam¬ 
mable. 

ban la not lost to the West ]ret. Indeed, 
there Is no Irresistible reason why It should 
be lost. But events of the past month have 
shown how easy it could be to lose that rich 
and strategic area. Only wisdom, firmness, 
diplomacy, and generosity on the part of the 
West, principally in Washington and Lon¬ 
don. can prevent the iron curtain from en¬ 
closing that land as It has enclosed so many 
others. 

(Presented as a public service by Inter¬ 
national Latex Corp., Dover, Del.) 


The MacArthur Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 

or SOUTH CAROLlMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday» April 16, 1951 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorials 
from the State, Columbia, S. C., of April 
13 and 14. 1951: 

[From the Columbia <S. C.) State of April 
13, 1951] 

The MacAsthub Case 

Since General MacArthur Is a military 
man, born and bred. It Is hard for us to un¬ 
derstand why he would continue to broad¬ 
cast his views on the international situa¬ 
tion, when his superior In rank had admon¬ 
ished him not to do so. Evidently the gen¬ 
eral was so convinced that his program was 
necessary that he felt he should disregard 
usual military injunctions. Or, perhaps, 
the general, so long accustomed to being a 
law unto himself, not even returning to this 
country some months ago to testify when 
invited by a Senate committee to do so, had 
begun to think he was not subject to orders. 
As to the whys and wherefores of General 
MacArthur’s attitude, we wouldn't know. 
We are only speculating. But the fact can¬ 
not be overlooked that he is charged with 
ignoring directives, and If he did, therein 
lies a basic weakness In his case. 

That General MacArthur not only was ex¬ 
pected. but was obligated, to give the coun¬ 
try the benefit of his thinking as to our fu¬ 
ture course In the Far East Is not to be de¬ 
nied by any fair person. But if those respon¬ 
sible for our overhead planning felt that 
public utterance of conflicting views by one 
In General MacArtbur’s position hindered 
the Nation's efforts to avoid a third world 
war, then It was reasonable to ask that such 
statements be cleared through Washington. 
If General MMArUiur fdt he could not com¬ 
ply with this request, he <mUd have freed 
hhwself from any Umltatlons.by asking to be 
relieved. And we don't understand why he 


didn’t do so and beat the President to the 
draw. 

As to whether the MacArthur plan or the 
Washington plan Is the better way to pre¬ 
vent a third world war is not a question to 
be settled by public debate. But in forming 
policies, authority must be placed in some 
hand, and the Constitution gives this su¬ 
preme command to the President, whether 
or not he be an able military man. However, 
a wise executive In any field seeks, and takes, 
sound advice from competent people. We 
hope President Truman availed himself of 
the counsel of such men as General Mar¬ 
shall. Chief of Staff Collins, and others be¬ 
fore determining upon a course. 

The debate will rage for years as to whether 
General MacArthur should have been re¬ 
lieved. And there will always be differences 
of opinion In the matter. But for the mo¬ 
ment. the question Is academic. General 
MacArthur Is no longer in command, and 
the President is not going to reverse him¬ 
self and reinstate him. 

General Rldgway, a competent officer of 
wide experience. Is the man charged now 
with the responsibility of leading our troops 
In Korea and directing Japanese affairs. It 
is an almost superhuman task that has been 
assigned him, to take over where General 
MacArthur, with years In the Orient, has 
left off. But General Rldgway’s shoulders 
are broad, and we believe he Is competent 
to assume the multipost role which has been 
thrust upon him so suddenly. 

When General MacArthur returns to the 
States there will be much to-do over him. 
He likely will be the center of demonstra¬ 
tions. The public will line up for and against 
him. He will be spoken of as the Republican 
candidate for President, and might get the 
nomination. All of which Is all right. This 
Is a free country and we should have free 
expression. But this is all right only so long 
as the dispute does not hamper us In our war 
effort. Personalities must be placed second 
when a country Is fighting for Its exUtenoe. 

[Prom the Columbia (S. C.) State of April 14, 
1961] 

No PI.ACX FOB Politics 

One unfortunate angle to the MacArthur 
removal Is that already It Is taking on a 
political aspect, and this Is no time for a 
partisan line-up on foreign policy. 

The Republicans are leading the denuncia¬ 
tion of the President. ’They are even talk¬ 
ing of instituting Impeachment proceedings, 
but on what ground It Is not clear. Demo¬ 
crats of the national hue are lining up be¬ 
hind Mr. Truman. And a merry war of party 
accusations Is In full rage. This Is to be re¬ 
gretted. The MacArthur case should be ar¬ 
gued on its merits, and on Its merits only. 

If General Rldgway proves to the leader 
that those who know him expect him to be; 
If he does as well as chief of the Far East¬ 
ern Command as he did as general of the 
Eighth Army, the fury will In comparatively 
short time be spent. But If there Is a turn 
for the worse In Korea, and the Interna¬ 
tional situation elsewlwrs does not look so 
good, MacArthur’s stock will rise, and Tru¬ 
man will be blamed for the course the war 
has taken. 

As the State sees It, this Is no time for 
wild talk. Incrimination, and relncrlmlna- 
tlon. It Is a time for calm decision. Like or 
dislike of either Truman or MacArthur 
should have no place In the appraisal of the 
drastic action which removed with one stroke 
of the pen an honored general from all of 
his commands. . 

If General MacArthur failed to respect the 
admonitions of his superior officer, the Pres¬ 
ident. and persisted in making statements 
which embarrassed Washington In Its deal¬ 
ings with other countries, he courted repri¬ 
mand and possibly removal. Perhapa that 
was his way of making his point. We don’t 
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know. On the other hand, If. as one of hie 
chief aldee declared, the general dliobeyed 
no direetlTee, the epeciflc oauee of removal 
le not 80 clear. But this much la certain: 
The President, acting either on hie own or 
with advice of oonsultante, decided he 
thought Oeneral IfacArthur^ attitude was 
hurting the country's ehances of remaining 
out of a third world war. and. Justifiably 
or unjustifiably, ordered the general to turn 
his duties over to someone else. lir. Tru- 
m'u having acted, Oeneral MacArthur is out. 
but our problems in the Far East and else¬ 
where are still with ue.: This it would be 
fatal to forget. 

To show how the argument Is becoming 
an interparty one. Senator WRnar in reply¬ 
ing to the President spoke not as an Indi¬ 
vidual Senator incensed over what had oc- 
eured but as the Senate's Republican leader. 
Re made no effort to conceal his partisan 
approach. 

If the defense effort has been set back, 
as many contend, by IfacArthur's removal, 
It wUl be further set back if our foreign 
relattOBs are put on a partisan, rather than 
a bipartisan, basla. The good of the coun¬ 
try must be put above the 1982 election. 


DiMibsfil of Gt ieTfi l UMtkrihu 


SXTENSION OF RBBdARKS 

HQN. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

or BXDfon 

2N the rouse of REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

ISi. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time 1 have wondered how long the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States. Commander 
in Chief, would tolerate the disobedience 
of General of the Army MacArthur to 
the orders of his superiors and his dis¬ 
regard of the policies of our Nation and 
as approved by the United Nations and 
all of our leaders. 

In the paat few days I have inserted 
in the RiooitD. for the information of the 
Bouse and the country, several articles, 
editorials, and comments of several out¬ 
standing recognized international au¬ 
thorities. Today I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to Insert in the Rzcoao an article 
by Wallace Deuel which appeared in the 
Washington Sunday Star of Aporil 16 that 
clearly sets forth the willful disregard 
of Oeneral MaoArthur on four occasions, 
to assurances given to the emissary of 
the President, W. Averell Harrlman. to 
Chief of Staff General Collies, and to 
the President himself who. for and in 
the interest of peace, traveled thousands 
of miles to confer with Oeneral Mac¬ 
Arthur. Consequently, I cannot under¬ 
stand why many people fail to realize 
that it is not a question between Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Oeneral BCacArthur 
as individuals but one involving the au- 
tl.orlty of the office of the Presidency 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

It is my opinion. Mr. Speaker, that this 
situation has arisen ir willful disregard 
of orders and purposely made to create 
a political issue, in cooperation with and 
upon the insistence of the Republlean 
leaders and newspapers. Mr. Deuel’s 
article follows, and I also Include an 


Associated Press report captioned 'Vati¬ 
can paper backs TTuman firing ofMac**: 
IProm the Wasblagton Star of April 18, 
1981} 

OoMatmmoHU. Divmioii ov Powwhi Pnitf sa s 
m TsmsAW-MsoAlmsim Bow d is Pa wo i - 
puB Is Orbn lloii Bowosid nr BissCr 
Thaw nt PsAiiias Otiibs IjnwsaiwsHava 
R A ts sB Xmoa 

(By Wallaos Deuel) 

The NatUm'e most otfiorful and moat 
troveeslal senior eoldler tried to defy the 
Ooaetltutlon this wee k -en d failed. 

President Truman relieved General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur of his command 
for prolonged and repeated flouting of orders 
and replaced him with Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Rldgway. 

Republicans, who have long been partial to 
MaoArthur—as he has sometlmee seemed to 
be to them—sprang to his dafenee, the gen¬ 
eral prepared to come home to state his case, 
and the counCry was plunged Into a Mtter 
controversy. 

The final outcome and consequences of 
these dramatic events remained uncertain 
at week's, end. At least one towering fact 
emerged out of all the fire and fury, how¬ 
ever: 

This fact is that President TVuman has re¬ 
asserted the constitutional principle of the 
supremacy of the civilian authority of the 
Republic over the military. 

HOWOIO m BttACK 

It has sometimes seemed, during the past 
decads or more, that this principle has been 
more honored in the breach than in the ob¬ 
servance. 

Enjojdng vast powers, and <fiteoked by few 
lets or hindrances, some of America's strong- 
willed generals and admirals have tended 
to act as though they were answerable to no 
superior authority, civil or military. Disci¬ 
pline. to these men, has appeared to be 
aoaaathlng which they impost on others, 
but which was not to be imposed on kbem. 
There has bean no one. it has seemed at 
thnes, who could command the commanders. 

rrhe President Mmll be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and of the miUtia of the several 
States when called into actual service of the 
United States." the OonstituUon provides. 
Some generals have not obeyed. 

The Constitutfon also makes the President 
primarily respoasible for the conduct of the 
country’s foreign relations, too. but some 
generals have not paid conspicuous heed to 
this provision either. 

General MacArOmr has finally forced this 
constitutional Issue of the powers of the 
Presidency. 

BiacArthur has been a proud and imperious 
man all his life, and he has been Increasingly 
Intransigent since the end of World War n. 
Be has outdone even himself, however, since 
the outbreak of Gw Korean confiiot. 

The drama of his <mfianee during this lat¬ 
ter period has played itself out in a prologue 
and four acte—up to now. 

vaoLoeoi 

The curtain rose on the prologue early in 
August, when MaoArthur fiew to Ponnosa, 
last precarious foothold of the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist regime of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, to discuss plans for the Island's 
defense. 

The military disposlGons which Mac- 
Arthxnr made are etlU cfltotal secrets. In ad- 
dltton to nmking these arrangements, how¬ 
ever, the general also did two other tblnp 
which, far from remaining secret, attracted 
world-wide and not altogether indulgent 
notloe: 

Be kissed Mme. Chiangb hand (notwltlv- 
standlng the fact that the hand was gloved 
at the time) and he uttered epMted and 


martial aentmenta about Formoaa. the Cbt- 
nese civil war. oommunlam. and world poUcy 
in general. 

The Ohineee Battonalietis ezploitsd these 
statements to the utmost. Ti^ also Inti¬ 
mated that MacArthur bad gone much fur¬ 
ther, in secret conversations, and had prom¬ 
ised them support above and beyond any 
contemplated by Amerloan policy. 

This all caused some unease m Washing¬ 
ton, and It caused even greater unease among 
America's friends and aUtee. 

The United States had U. K. sanction, and 
it had allies, in what it was doing in Korea, 
but it had neither in what it wu doing in 
Formosa. There, America was alone. Its 
allies, mdeed, heartily disapproved of Amer- 
ioa’s China p^cy. The United States 
might completely Isolate itself in the world 
If It did what MaoArthmr seemed to propose 
should be done. 

President Truman decided there was some 
danger that MaoArthur might have mis- 
takeh what American national policy was. 
Accordingly, he sent W. Averell Barriman. 
special White Bouse adviser on foreign af¬ 
fairs. on a mission to explain matters to the 
general. 

Mr. Barriman returned to Washington, in 
due course, full of assurances. All was In 
order, he said. MacArthur understood what 
policy was and would, of course, respect it. 
The general is a soldier, said Mr. Barriman: 
he wiU do what he la told. 

The prologue of the drama ended on this 
tranquilliaing note. 

Hardly were Mr. Barriman's shirts back 
from the laundry, however, when General 
MacArthur demonstrated that he could not 
■have paid too close attention to what the 
White House emissary had said. For the cur¬ 
tain now rose on the general's first virtually 
open defiance of the President. 

ACT X 

Mr. Truman had proclaimed that the 
United States had no selfish interests in For¬ 
mosa, and no aggressive designs on it. This 
country had intervened in the island only 
temporarily and only to neutralise it, the 
President had said—to protect the Hank of 
the forces fighting in Korea, and to prevent 
the spread of the confilct. The future status 
of the island could be determined only by 
international agreement after peace had 
been restored. 

This policy was not to ItecArfbur’s liking, 
and he opiraeod it in oOlcial recommenda- 
Gons to his superiors in Washington. The 
general was overruled, however. The pol¬ 
icy would stand, he was Informed, and must 
be upheld. 

But MacArthur refused to uphold it. On 
the contrary, he appealed to public opinion 
agamst his superiors. 

Be sent a message to the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars, then in convention assembled in 
Ohicago. in which he repeated the same argu¬ 
ments against the national policy which his 
superiors had rejected. Some of the argu¬ 
ments were even stated in the same language 
in the message as that in which they had 
been stated in the reconunendaGons. 

American pOUoy, General MacArthur said, 
must be aggressive. The whole Pacific must 
be an Atfierican moat. 

Farmcea, he insisted, was an essenGal link 
In an "island chain" from which "we can 
dominate with air power every AelaGc port 
Iran Vladivostok to Singapore." America 
must, accordingly, retain oonGol of the is¬ 
land indefinitely, for the purposes of this 
ocNintryb own luGonal seeurl^. 

The arguments of those who differed with 
him were "fallacious and threadbare," Mac¬ 
Arthur said, and were marked by "hypocrisy 
and sophlatry." it was unfortunate that 
these arguments had "confused and de¬ 
luded" many individuals "distant from the 
actual scene." 
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The general eent a large number of ad- 
Tanoe ooplea of thla remarkable statement 
to friends and acquaintances In the United 
States, and to a wide assortment of editors, 
but he did not send any to the State De¬ 
partment, the Pentagon, or the White House. 
C^cial Washington learned about the mes¬ 
sage from newspapermen shortly before It 
was due to be released. 

President Ituman was Intensely annoyed. 
Re Immediately ordered MacArthiu' to with¬ 
draw his message. The general compiled. 
The message could not be suppressed, how¬ 
ever. It was already In the hands of too 
many people. It was published on August 
28. 

American policy thus was again frustrated, 
American pledges were again made suspect, 
and America’s allies were again alarmed and 
alienated. 

The President nevertheless made another 
effort to keep the peace with MacArthur. 
He sent the general a message praising him 
for his military accomplishments and ex¬ 
plaining once again, with conspicuous tact, 
what American policy In Asia was and why 
he had had to ask that the general’s mes¬ 
sage be withdrawn. General MacArthur 
seemed to accept the President’s position 
and once again harmony seemed to reign. 

Once again the curtain fell on a peace¬ 
ful note. All seemed well, or at least reason¬ 
ably well. 

ACT n 

Yet misgivings may have lingered In the 
President’s mind. In any event. Mr. Tru¬ 
man flew to Wake Island on October 12 for 
a personal visit with MacArthur. 

There were conferences in which other 
officials took part, and the President and 
the general talked privately for an hour as 
well. Mr. Truman returned to the United 
States on October 16, professedly as full of 
confidence and good will as Mr. Harrlman 
was previously. 

The President paid stirring public tributes 
to MacArthur, and proclaimed that all was 
and would be well. He denounced a reporter 
who asked him at a press conference on 
October 19 if he and the general were now 
In agreement. It was outrageous even to 
raise such a question, the President angrily 
declared. 

This was not, of course, an answer to the 
question which the reporter had asked. 
Were the President and the general In agree¬ 
ment or were they not? Perhaps the Presl. 
dent wasn’t sure himself. 

But If there were any doubts in Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s mind, they were soon dispelled. 

ACT m 

In November General MacArthur launched 
an offensive which was to destroy such of 
the enemy’s remaining forces as could be de¬ 
stroyed and drive the rest out of the country. 

This was to be an "end the war’’ offensive. 
'T want to make good on my statement that 
they (the U. N. troops) are going to eat their 
Christmas dinner at home,*’ the general said. 

But the offensive ended in tragedy. The 
Chinese Communists Intervened In Korea on 
a massive scale, and threw the U. N. forces 
reeling back to below the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

This was a military disaster, but not yet 
a political one. MacArthur, however, now 
threatened to turn the defeat Into a political 
disaster too. 

There was some public criticism of the 
general’s conduct of the "end the war” of¬ 
fensive, and some questioning as to whether 
he should have undertaken it at all. Mac¬ 
Arthur reacted with characteristically fierce 
resentment. 

"Never was a man so sorely tried." he ex¬ 
claimed, and he made a whole series of public 
pronouncements in which he blamed the 
defeat in Korea on Washington and on the 
United Nations. 


Be blamed them for not warning him that 
the Chinese Communists would intervene. 
Be blamed them for denylitg him authority 
to bomb Manchuria. He said that the limita¬ 
tions imposed on him were unprecedented in 
military 

General MacArthur also asked that he be 
allowed to use Chinese Nationalist troops In 
Korea, and he said yet once again that it 
was necessary to destroy world com m u ni sm 
in Asia. 

There was much sympathy for MacArthur 
at this juncture of affairs. But the course 
of action he was advocating was contrary to 
the best military judgment In Washington. 
It was contrary to national policy. It was 
contrary to repeated assurances as to Amer¬ 
ican intentions which this Go-’ernment had 
proclaimed to the world. It was contrary to 
the policies of America’s principal friends 
and allies. It was contrary to MacArthiir’s 
instructions. 

Once again the general seemed to be con¬ 
firming Communist charges that the United 
States had embarked on a policy of aggres¬ 
sion in the Far East, and once again he 
alarmed and alienated America’s allies. 

‘This was the third occasion in 3 months 
on which the general had undertaken pub¬ 
licly, contrary to the orders of bis Com¬ 
mander in Chief, to reverse the Nation’s for¬ 
eign policy. The President, however, still 
tried to keep the peace with his commander. 

Publicly, Mr. Truman stoutly defended 
General MacArthur against his critics, and 
even privately he limited himself to directing 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to admonish the 
general to clear future military and foreign 
policy utterances with his superiors. Cate¬ 
gorical instructions to this effect went to 
McArthur on December 6. 

Washington also sent Lt. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, to the Far Bast 
to confer with General MacArthur and. 
among other things, to request him to pay 
more heed to orders and advice from the 
Capital. 

General Collins returned as optimistic as 
Mr. Bairlman and the President had been 
after their conferences with MacArthur. He 
had just as little Justification for his cheery 
mood as the PrMldent and Mr. Harrlman had 
had for theirs, as events were once more 
to prove. 

ACT XV 

The fourth and thus far final act of the 
drama opened March 20. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff on that day sent 
MacArthur a message Informing him that 
the United States was planning, in coopera¬ 
tion with other United Nations members, to 
make a new cease-fire proposal to the Chinese 
Communists. The Joint Chiefs asked the 
general to send them any comment he might 
care to make on this proposal. 

General MacArthur did not reply to the 
Joint Chiefs’ request. Instead, on March 24, 
he made a cease-fire proposal of his own. 
In it he threatened that the U. N. might at¬ 
tack the Chinese mainland if Peiping did not 
stop fijhtlng In Korea. 

General MacArthur followed this up with 
a second stirring manifesto which he gave 
out the next day. 

This 48-hour period of March 24 and 25 
was the point of no return in the general’s 
destiny. The action of the drama now 
quickened. 

On March 24 the Joint Chiefs sent Mac¬ 
Arthur a new admonition: 

"The President has directed," they In¬ 
formed him, "that your attention be called 
to bis order as transmitted December 8,1950. 
In view of the information given you March 
20,1951, any further statements by you must 
be coordinated as prescribed in the order of 
December 8.” 

"Must?" This reminder had no more ef¬ 
fect than the original order had had. 


On April 5, Representative Jobkph W. Mas- 
TUt. Ja., Republican, of Massachusetts. Bouse 
minority leader, read on the fioor of the 
House a letter General MacArthur had writ¬ 
ten him Insisting yet once again that world 
communism must be fought In Asia, and 
fought now—as. Indeed, the general said he 
was doing. 

On the same day. the London Dally Tele¬ 
graph published an Interview which It said 
General MacArthur had given its military 
correspondent and in which the general was 
quoted as saying much the same things he 
had written to Representative Martin, but 
in even more intransigent tones and terms. 

There was to be one more Incident before 
the denouement. The magaxlne Freeman 
published a message from General MacArthur 
to one of Its editors In which the general as¬ 
serted that 120,000 South Korean troops had 
been released from combat duty by "politi¬ 
cal’’ decisions beyond his authority. 

The clear Implication was that this action 
had been taken against MacArthur’s wishes, 
and that It had unduly weakened his forces. 

In fact, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had pro¬ 
posed providing arms for these troops, and 
for a considerable larger number In addition, 
for the purpose of maintaining them In the 
field In Korea, but MacArthur had recom¬ 
mended that the arms be given to the Japa¬ 
nese national police reserve Instead. 

It was only now, finally and at long last, 
that the President took decisive action 
against his contumacious commander. Mr. 
Truman acted In the only manner which re¬ 
mained possible if any action was to be 
taken at all: He relieved General MacArthur 
of his command, told the world why he was 
doing so, and published some of the evidence 
In the case. 

General MacArthur’s challenge to the con¬ 
stitutional authority of the President has 
been so spectacular that some shrewd ob¬ 
servers think the general has deliberately 
forced the climax which was reached this 
week. He was determined to achieve either 
absolute authority or a sensational martyr¬ 
dom, In this view. 

The martyrdom, if that should be his lot, 
would be peculiarly poignant If General Mac¬ 
Arthur should appear to fall victim to for¬ 
eigners, politicians, diplomats, and other 
such unloved perrons, and the general has 
sought to formulate the Issue in these terms. 
The more raucous of his admirers echo and 
outdo him In this claim. 

In fact, however, the issue Is between 
MacArthur and the Constitution of the 
United States. The Issue is whether the 
divUlan Commander In Chief Is to exercise 
effective authority over the military. 

’This would be the Issue even If there were 
Important disagreements between America 
and Its principal allies and associates on the 
fundamentals of the policy which the gen¬ 
eral has defied, or between the Pentagon and 
the White House. But there are no such 
disagreements, so far as the duly constituted 
authorities are concerned. 

There Is a clear consensus among these 
authorities, both military and civilian, that 
the challenge of world communism must be 
met In the first Instance in Europe, not In 
Asia. 

There Is a clear consensus, furthermore, 
that the Communist challenge must be met, 
BO long as conceivably possible, by means 
short of general war—and that there is a fair 
chance that it can be met successfully by 
such means. 

The free nations must seek to localize any 
and every conflict which may break out. In 
this Judgment. -Above all, they must avoid, 
at almost any cost, being drawn into a major 
war on the mainland of Asia. 

If general war la to come, then it must 
come only because the Communists are de¬ 
termined it must come, and force It on the 
world. The free nations must not start It. 
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again, 11 general war eomee, the primal^ 
effort to win It must be made In Europe, not 
Aele* 

This country's constitutional authorities 
also agree with those of most of the rest of 
the* free world in their attitude toward Ifac- 
Arthur’B policy acts end utterances of the 
past 9 months. 

They do not mean and do not Intend to 
be overruled and reversed by any single in¬ 
dividual. Least of all do they mean or in¬ 
tend to be overruled and reversed by the 
open defiance of a general who. no matter 
how great a field marshal he may be, they 
have finally, reluctantly, and regretfully 
ooncluded Is dangerously mistaken In his 
and dangerously unsulted In tem¬ 
perament for the great responsibilities which 
always must accompany great authority. 

[From the Chicago Sun-Tlmee of April 14, 
1061] 

VATIOAN PAna Backs Tsumaw Fnmc or Mao 

Vatxcaw Omr.—Osservatore Romano's news 
commentator said Saturday. President Ttu- 
man's dismissal of General MacArthur pro¬ 
claims a “desire for peace, not by words, but 
by a decUive act—one that might even be 
against bis own popularity." 

The comment—by Giorgio Luigi Bernuc- 
oi~was the first on MacArthur to appear in 
the Vatican newspaper that usually reflects 
the opinion of Pope Pius xn. 

Bemuocl pointed out that some commen¬ 
tators bad observed that the Korean situa¬ 
tion would not be altered by the general's 
recall, but only if the United Nations de¬ 
sire to negottote met a similar wiUingness on 
the part of Peiping. 

“But," said the Osaervatore writer. "Mac- 
Arthur remained the expression of that pol¬ 
icy that held all further diplomatic effort to 
be useless and thought that the decision 
could be obtained only bv military success— 
In practice, war against China with all the 
risks that could come from it." 


hview Worid Wv III? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.JAMESI.D0LUVER 

or IOWA 

IN THB HOX7SB OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 1$, 1961 

Mr. DOLUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in tbe Ric- 
oso, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence, from the United States 
News and World Report for April 20, 
1951: 

iNviTXNO World War m? 

(By David Lawrence) 

One issue transcends all others in the con¬ 
troversy that has risen over the removal .of 
General MacArth*«r as the United Nations 
Commander in the Far East. 

It is whether this sensational step will be 
construed by the Politburo in Moscow as a 
sign of strength or of weakness, wm not 
ttie very circumstances under which the 
general was relieved of his command encour¬ 
age the aggressors and lead them to extend 
their bold adventures in different parts of 
tbe worldf 

General MacArthur has been the symbol 
of a determined resistance against Com¬ 
munist aggression—* symbol of the use of 
total force against an unscrupulous enemy. 
Bis removal amounts to a political restric¬ 
tion upon the right of a military commander 
to fight the enemy with a maximum use of 
air power directed to any part of adjacent 
enemy territory. 


instead of fighting a war to win, we are to 
drag along in a stalemate In B ^ i t e a we are 
to fli^t lAthout a decision or a second front 
In Asia to harass our enemies. POr months 
and maybe years, our troops wtU be sub¬ 
jected to recurrent attacks, while me Chinese 
Communists, aided by Russian supplies and 
equipment, oontinuoualy pour their man¬ 
power into the Korean Peninsula and stead¬ 
ily increase our casualty hats. 

The American is not one accustomed to 
fighting with his hands tied behind his 
back. Several hundred Russian Jet planes 
attacked our air force last week In what the 
news dispatches described as 'the greatest 
jet battle in history." Tet Mr. Truman says 
we must not atta^ the baees from Whhtti 
these Jets came. If the Commander in Chief 
in Washington, however, calls for a limited 
war and wants it fought that way, every 
soldier and sailor and airman must obey. 
Certainly the President has a constitutional 
right to eecure compliance with his orders 
and to remove General MacArthur. Simi¬ 
larly, the general now has a right as an 
American cltiaen in a democracy to accept 
that dismissal and carry his case to the 
cotmtry. 

If we are to grow technical. Congress, too. 
has some constitutional rights. It can tan* 
peach President Truman not only for carry¬ 
ing on a war in Korea without a declaration 
of war by Congress, but primarily for falling 
to let our troops fight the enemy with all 
the weapons at their command. We already 
have had 0O.O(X> casualties in 9 month*— 
more than we had in the first full year of 
World War B. 

The debate will go on for a long time now. 
It will, regrettably, become political. The 
President may have satisfied Britain, but he 
has split America. He has destroyed the bi¬ 
partisan i 4 >proach to foreign policy which 
we had a right to hope for. Certainly Mac- 
Arthur was entitled to a personal hearing 
before any order of dismissal was issued. 

Meanwhile, what do the Ruaslans think? 

They read that our Department of State 
on March 20 requested MacArthur to agree 
to deploy his troops in such a way as to 
avoid “any advance with major forces north 
of thirty-eighth parallel" and yet to "permit 
sufficient freedom of action for next few 
weeks to provide security for United Nations 
forces and maintain contact with enemy," 
so as to give time “to determine diplomatic 
reactions and permit new negotiatians that 
may develop." 

They read the speech of the American 
President publicly confessing his fear of en¬ 
raging the new master of Aslar—Communist 
imperialism. 

They read also that tbe Labor government 
In Great Britain is proposing to placate the 
Communist Chinese by turnip over Formosa 
to them. 

They read that the British Government not 
only wants Communist China admitted to 
the United Nationa but to sit as a partner 
at the treaty conferences whl^ are to deter¬ 
mine the fate of the Japanese people. 

If thls^doesnt all add up to appeasement, 
then the Kremlin doesn't have any interpre¬ 
tive brains, doesn’t know tbe difference be¬ 
tween a cringing, craven attitude and a 
forthright, courageous position. 

England says: “Appease in Asia and save 
Europe." 

MacArthur says: "Appease in Asia and you 
lose Europe." 

Truman siqrs, in effect: “Don’t appease but 
also don't fl^t with all your might—the 
enemy might get mad." 

The average American will say: “Appease 
anywhere, show wee knees to a bandit or a 
bully, end youke lost. TO keep on saying 
you’re afraid to go Into a big fight will oal^ 
Invite attack from the other fellow." 

We must now increase even more our mlU- 
tary strength. To diminish our armament 
and reward the imgresaor for his aggression 
by admitting Red China into tbe U. N.—as 


the Brittalh edvoeate—Is just to invite world 
war nL Chamberlain, by his compromise 
at Munich, invited Wortd War B. Xt could 
be that, in beginntng to yield step by step 
to the British pCUey, President Truman— 
with the best intenttOns in the world to do 
the very opposite—has committed us to fight¬ 
ing world war nz both in Asia and Eur^. 


PaUk-Aatifl i Progfi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

OOr UUKOIS 

IN TBE HOUSE OF RBPBKBENTATIVES 

Monday, AprU 16,1961 

ILT OF nn BTAT8 OP uxofoia 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the lower 
house of the Illinois State Legislature 
has for some time last past carried on an 
inveetlgaUan on behalf of the State of 
Illinois in order to determine accurately 
the facts pertaining to ttie public-assist¬ 
ance program operated by the State In 
conjunction with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

The lower house of the State Legisla¬ 
ture in Illinois is in favor of amending 
the public assistance code of Illinois and 
thereby make available to public inspec¬ 
tion a list of names of all recipients of 
public assistance in each county of the 
State. 

It is conceded that such an amend¬ 
ment is in conflict with the present Fed¬ 
eral law. 

I call attention to the language of the 
resolution which follows and, under 
unanimous consent, extend the resolu¬ 
tion in the Appendix of the Ricord, to 
wit: 

Bouse Resolution 87 

Whereas the Gongrees of the United States 
by amendment to the Federal Social Secu¬ 
rity Act has provided that Information and 
records oonoeming amfiicanta for and reclpi- 
ents of assistance under publlo-assistance 
programs operated by the various States In 
conjunction with tbe Federal Government 
under provislone of the Social Security Act 
abaU be limited to purposes directly con¬ 
nected with the administration of these pro¬ 
grams; and 

Whereas this injunction of secrecy imposed 
on the States by said amendment to the 
Federal Social Security Act is a matter which 
eausee great public concern and is directly 
reeponalble for numerous injustices, abuses, 
and fraud by permitting many Individuals 
not actually in need to receive asaistanee and 
to escape detection because of tbe stringent 
regulations guarding the names of reclplepts 
of public assistance, thua creating dissatis¬ 
faction with tbe public-welfare program in 
many commu^ties of tbe State; and 

Whereas said secrecy provision violates the 
fundamental principle that any expenditure 
at pubUc funds should be subject to public 
audit: and 

Whereaa members of the General Aeaembly 
of tha State of Illinois repeatedly have ex¬ 
pressed themeelvee as favoring an amend¬ 
ment to the Publio fiselstance Code of ZUl- 
nols which would make available to public 
inapeotlon and sound use a list of namee of 
all recipients of publio SMlstanee in each 
county of the State, only to be advised that 
such an action would be in conflict with tbe 
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IMeril SodAl SMUrttf Aet and ivouid tivBit 
In loM of MmU fu» tot pyOAio aialitainia 
pttrpoMt; and 

Wbaraas the ao-ealled Vederal funda trara 
eOlleoted from the taxpayere of IHtnole to 
the extent of almoirt; 18340.000W during the 
laet daeal jux ending June SO. 1080, tvhlle 
leae than 88 out everg 8100 oofUeeted iroin 
the peojple of XUInole wee returned to the 
State ofXUlnole In ao-oaned Federal aid for 
all purpoeee: Therefore he It 

Resolved hp the House of Representatives 
of the Siftp’-seventh General Assemblp of the 
State of mtnoia. That we go on record as 
recommending to the Oongrees of the United 
Statee that legislation be enacted at the ear¬ 
liest poesihle date amending pertinent sec¬ 
tions of the Federal Social Security Act In 
such a manner that State legislative bodies 
desiring to do so would be permitted to re¬ 
move rertrletions in State laws concealing the 
identity of public-assistance recipients and 
to provide that a list of the names of all re¬ 
cipients of assistance be available for pubUc 
inspection in a proper public pAce; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of sUte to the Clerk 
of the Bouse of Representatives and to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty-second 
Congress and to each United States Senator 
and Representative from Illinois. 

Adopted by the house March 28. 1981. 

WAXaXN L. WARD. 

Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Frxd W. Ruxcc. 

Clerk, House of Representatives. 


UsAcceptable Explinatios 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 

or ansBooax 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRBSBNTATXVSS 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rxcord. I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Joplin Qlohe of April 13, 
1951: 

UNACCXFTABI.X EXPLANATION 

In his radio address to the Nation 
Wednesday n^ht. President Truman at¬ 
tempted to Justify his summary dismissal 
of General MaoArthur by explaining that the 
general is not in agreement with United 
States and UN policy in the Far East. 

Even if one grants that this Is true, it by 
no means will be deemed a sufficient excuse 
by MacArthur’s admirers and supporters for 
the harsh and spectacular method used in 
ousting the general from all his commands. 

But it U also true that mlUlons are by no 
means convinced United States and UN pol¬ 
icy as President Truman outlined it has 
been Clear enough heretofore for General 
MaoArthur or anybody else to understand 
just what It Is or has been. 

Merely to plead that we want no third 
world war is no explanation for the uncere¬ 
monious firing of BlacArthur. Nobody wants 
a third world war. Certainly MacArthur 
doesn’t. But neither he nor mUUons of oth¬ 
ers are ready to accept a back-down from 
the position takMi by the United States and 
the UN last June as the only safe recipe for 
avoiding a third world war. 

Such a back-down is exactly what la pro¬ 
posed by the Asia policy as described by 
President Truman Wednesday night 

When he directed MacArthur to use 
United States mllttary forces to challenge 
the aggression of Nonh Eknreans last June 
XOVn—App.-183 


the Idea was that the fkae natkau of the 
worid must make an of Wotoa safe for free¬ 
dom. NOW the President and his advisers 
are apparently oonvinoed we oannot do this; 
that the best out is to accept a compromiae 
that win leave the North Xoiaans at the 
thirty-eighth parallel to ready themselves 
for another march into South Korea at some 
future 

Is it surprislag Oeneral MacArthur would 
be dlssatisfled with any such conclusion to 
a war that has already cost the United 
States more than 80,000 casualties? He Is 
the type that believes in finishing a Job. He 
doesn’t accept defeat, partial or complete, 
with complacency, which is the major ex¬ 
planation for his great popularity with so 
many Americans. And which also is a ma¬ 
jor and sufficient reason why he should never 
have been subjected to the outrageous 
treatment he hss been accorded. 


Gaseral MacArtfanr’f Ditautsal 


EXTENSION OF RBBdARKS 

H0N.J0HNAHcGUIR£ 

or coNNXcncuT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. McQUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 am happy 
to insert in the Rxcoxo an editorial that 
eppeared in Uie New Haven (Conn.) 
Evening Register April 11, 1951, which 
reflects an unbiased and mature reac¬ 
tion to the removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

I am proud to see the New Haven 
Register Join the great majority of the 
responsible press of the country by en¬ 
dorsing the action of President TTuman: 

QXNXBAX. MACAETBUX’S DlBMiaSAI. 

It had to happen. 

President Truman’s decision to remove 
General MaoArthxir from the Supreme Com¬ 
mand In the Far East involving not merely 
the war in Korea but also the supreme com¬ 
mand In the whole Asiatic area and the 
occupation of Japan was determined upon, 
no doubt, after the most serious considera¬ 
tion. The policies of the President and of 
Oeneral MacArthur were clearly divergent. 
The general had merely a military situation 
to colder: the President bad both the mili¬ 
tary and the diplomatic situation to paaa 
upon. 

Under the Constitution the Preeldent is 
declared to be the Commander in Chief of 
our military forces. However wise the atti¬ 
tude of Oeneral MacArthur in deciding upon 
a total all-out war in the Far Bast and that 
of the President in proceeding more oau- 
tloualy, taUng Into consideration the views 
of our alllea In Europe and in the United 
Nations, the decision was up to the Preel- 
dent and to the President alone. Oeneral 
MacArthur could not be permitted to assume 
the dual role. 

Whether In the course of events the Preei- 
dent or General MacArthur is right as to 
the poUoy that should he pursued, it was 
oertainly not up to the general to decide. 
He neoesserily could not know all the facta 
and it waa his duty to fan in line with the 
Instructions hs rsosived, whether they 
seemed to b**” wise or not. 

This leaves the situation very uneiear. 
For a long time Gw American public has 
been deeply divided in its opinion as to what 
our poney in this wbede world crisis should 
he. The American public has been restleas 
under wbat has appeared to be a policy of 


Indeclalott in our national leadership, ah 
indeolaion made more evident by divergent 
political views e x p r e s sed in Washington. For 
a time at leaet, this apparent indecision must 
continue for the simple reason that it would 
be most unwise from any standpoint to let 
tbe Russians know Just wbat our ultimate 
plans are to be. They will not know now 
whether they have got to prepare for a long 
war in Asia or in the Middle East or in the 
B alkans or in Western Europe. What they 
do know now Is that plans are being made 
to cope with aggression wherever it may 
seem to be most threatening and to meet it 
there, not merely with all the power we can 
command, but with tbe fullest cooperation 
of the countries in Western Europe and our 
allies in the United Nations, to whom we 
are committed and whose opinions and 
Judgment we are naturally called upon to 
consider if we are to preserve that unity 
which la esaentlal to a final accomplishment 
of our aims. While tbe American people are 
naturally most anxious to know what our 
policy is to be. they should, in our opinion, 
exercise the greatest patience and not par¬ 
ticipate in any political maneuvering that 
should make it necessary to let the Russians 
know what to expect. 

In the meantime—and, in fact, that has 
been true from the very beginning—the most 
unwise and unpatriotic cotirse at the moment 
would be to force a disclosure to the Russians 
of what they may have to meet. Let ua keep 
them guessing. We should proceed as rap¬ 
idly as possible in our military and industrial 
preparations so that if and when a more 
immediate crisis or threat of aggression 
should develop it can be promptly and ef¬ 
fectively dealt with. 


Rubber Exports 
EXTENSION OF REBJARKS 

HON. M.G BURNSIDE 

or WEST VUMUNM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, AprU 16, 1951 
Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex¬ 
tend my remarks in the Aptiendix of 
the Congressional Rrcord, I include 
two announcements as recorded. 

A number of my colleagues have dis¬ 
cussed matters related to the following 
announcements, and some of them asked 
me to secure information for the Record 
so the questions could be pinpointed: 

The Board of Trade announced last night 
that licenses wlU be required from AprU 9 
for tbe export of raw gutta-pereba. raw 
natiaral rubber, including crepe, and natxiral 
rubber latex, to all destinations other than 
tbe Oommonwealth, the Irish Republic, and 
the Unite.'. States. 

ANNOUNCXMINT MASK XT TNX FBDXKATION OF 
Malata and Sinoapoxx Apbu. 8. 1961 
The Governments of the Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore announced Jointly last 
night their intention of adopting measures 
ctf destlnatlonal control over rubber exports. 
This conforms with the recently announced 
decision of the British Government to con¬ 
trol such exports in order to prevent unduly 
large quantities of rubber being sent to any 
destinations so that insufficient supplies are 
left avaUable for the United Kingdom and 
other friendly countries. 

3. m the Federation, open general licenses 
for rubber exports will be withdrawn from 
AprU 9, when all exports will come under 
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Uoexulxig control end quantltlei cent to 
various destinations will be kept under oon« 
tlnuous supervision. No qMdal written 14 ^ 
plication for export licenses will be neces* 
sary for shipments to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, the sterling Dominions, the Irish 
Republic, and the United States; Instead, 
authority to export will be endorsed by the 
customs officer upon ordinary export declara¬ 
tion. In all other cases advance written 
applications must be made for export 
licenses. 

8 . In Singapore, where rubber exports are 
already subject to licensing for other reasons, 
destination control will now be Introduced. 


The Act of an IrretpoBtflile Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

or nxmois 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, AprU 16, 1951 

Mr. MASON. Me. Speaker, by both 
word and deed President Truman has 
proven himself unpredictable, unrelia¬ 
ble, and irresponsible. He should have 
been impeached when he ordered Mac- 
Arthur into Korea in the first place. 
MacArthur’s removal is the act of an 
Irresponsible man. Tragic consequences 
can be expected as a result of that act. 
Joe Stalin must be wearing a broad grin 
these days. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rxcord. 1 include 
the following letter from a constituent. 
It expresses the general feeling of the 
people of my district so well that I place 
it in the Record as a true expression of 
the indignation and resentment of the 
people of Illinois: 

Dear OoNOuasitAw Masom: Aa a cltlxen of 
the United States of America and a veteran 
who saw combat in the last war, I wish to 
express to my elected Representative my deep 
outrage at the manner In which the Presi¬ 
dent has violated the trust of the American 
people and failed to support the Interests of 
his country. 

By his blimdering and thoughtless act In 
relieving General MacArthur, the President 
has placated the cowardly diplomats of our 
self-interested and parasitic allies, deserted 
the thousands of Americans who have died 
or will die In Korea because he ordered them 
there In the first place, completely and 
despicably shattered the prestige of the 
American people and American military 
leaders as far as Asia Is concerned, and given 
more aid and comfort to our enemies than 
can be measured. 

I tolerated his unstatesmanllke "s. o. b.** 
letters, his labeling the marines as police¬ 
men; I accepted his ordering of Americans 
to die In combat without the sanction of 
the people: I was disgusted but willing to 
wait when I heard how his multitude of 
questionable friends had taken the Ameri¬ 
can people for everything from deep freeaers 
to million-dollar RFO loans, but this final 
act has completely destroyed my faith In his 
ability to administer the great office which 
he holds. 

1 don't care if the President is a Demo¬ 
crat or a Republican, but I insist that he 
must always and unswervingly be an Ameri¬ 
can. I can no longer figure out who Mr. 
Truman represents, but it sure as hell isn't 
the American people. 


If the Preaident's current acts are guided, 
there are certainly some large “red hiunrings'* 
in Washington. If his acts are his own id^ 
the man is utterly incompetent to hold his 
office. 

I hope you know what flag is flying over 
the White House. I am beginning to doubt 
that the President does. 


No Time for Hasty Jodgment 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. A.S.HERLONG, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Aprtt 16, 1951 
Mr. HERLONQ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include a thoughtful and Impartial 
editorial which appeared in the Orlando 
(Fla.) Morning Sentinel on Friday.^pril 
13,1951, discussing the events of the past 
week, under the heading “No time for 
hasty Judgment": 

No Time roR Hastt Judgment 

Never In the modern history of our coun¬ 
try has It received such dramatic news as 
the firing of General MacArthiir by President 
Truman. 

MacArthur, although an able general with 
a brilliant war record, has not lacked for 
personal publicity. His staff has done a 
wonderful job of selling him to the Ameri¬ 
can public as well as to our soldiers on duty 
all over the world. Be has constantly been 
in moving-picture news reels and magaaine 
articles in the most favorable light. 

At beat, MacArthur is, to tell the truth, a 
complex Individual. 

As John Gunther writes in the Riddle of 
MacArthur: 

“BrUliant and masterful on one hand, vain 
and enigmatic on the other—^what manner 
of man is Douglas MacArthur?" 

To the average American, however—and 
particularly to the women—he represents the 
idol and Ideal of our military prowess. This 
is even more so of MacArthur than Eisen¬ 
hower. We don't think Eisenhower has 
worked at the publicity Job as much so as 
the older man in the Pacific. 

Meanwhile, as all of his favorable pub¬ 
licity was building up MacArthur as the 
modem George Washington, Mr. TTuman has 
been receiving almost as much unfavorable 
publicity aa MacArthur received favorable 
publicity. The President has been inclined 
to go off half-cocked, write scorching letters 
to individuals, low-rate the marines, cram 
social equality down the throats of Amer¬ 
icans, and otherwise make Mmself thor¬ 
oughly hated. 

80 now, when the President may have 
come .up to sise and for once, acted like a 
great,leader for the long-range welfare of 
his country, his countrymen, and the peace 
of the world, the people doubt him. Having 
lost complete confidence in Mr. Truman, the 
people seem to think that he fired MacArthur 
out of spite. That he Just wrote another 
nasty letter—this time, to a general sitting 
out there on the frontier of our security and 
doing what he could to protect it. All of 
which has certainly made many an American 
as sore as a wet hen. 

But, while General MacArthur is a popular 
hero In the eyes of the average American, 
the publio should not condemn his discharge 
by the President too hastily. 

Unfortunately, we are not allowed behind 
the scenes in Washlngtoh. We, who are 


prone to orltlolfle Truman and his advisers 
for letting this grand old warrior out now. 
must reOIiM that Washington has more In¬ 
formation than we have. 

Washington knows, for instance, whether 
or not we are now able to fight a war with 
China. Washington knows, for instance, 
whether Stalin is trying to suck us into Asia 
and while we are thus employed, on an all- 
out full-scale war, tear the guts out of Eu¬ 
rope, take over its indtutrial centers, and 
conquer Europe quite as ^easily as Hitler did. 
With Europe in the bag, England would be 
a pushover and then China would fall at 
Stalin's ease Just as Paris fell after Hitler 
rushed to the Channel coast. 

We miut also remember that MacArthur 
Is 71. We must also reallM that when we 
see him debarking from a plane in Korea, he 
is bent and stooi^. He Is old and he looks 
It. 

It may be that Mr. Truman and his ad¬ 
visers are trying to forestall world war in 
right now, simply because they know that 
this Nation is not ready for it. 

It is apparent that MacArthur was willing 
to take the risk of world war ni. He was 
willing to send the Nationalist troops from 
Formosa Into China. But should he do so? 
This might mean the beginning of another, 
perhaps the last, war. 

As we said no longer than a week ago, we 
believe the troops of Chlang Kai-shek should 
be employed in a second front of China. 
But now that Mr. Truman and his advisers 
have ousted General MacArthur so dramati¬ 
cally, It Is apparent that Truman and others 
know considerably more than the editor of 
this newspaper. It seems that they have In¬ 
terpreted the design of the Russian attack 
and that they are now refusing to stick their 
heads In a trap. If Truman Is thinking 
thusly, he is thinking correctly. 

But what has happened In such dramatic 
fashion In the last few hours cannot detract 
from MacArthur and hls record. 

MacArthur Is certainly crowned in glory. 

He has won himself a position In Ameri¬ 
can history, the like of which few of our mili¬ 
tary commanders have achieved. 

At 71, it is time for him now to retire and 
rest. 

He should wear the laurel leaves, the crown 
of glory. But to wear them well he should 
neither aspire to the Presidency In 1962— 
beeaxue he will be too old at 72—nor should 
he seek to create a third world war by speak¬ 
ing and writing assignments. 

He Is a great man—as history will record 
him—U he Is great enough to quit now. 


Van Fleet to Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L. HATS 

or OHIO 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting in the Record, under per¬ 
mission tp extend my remarks, an edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post of April 
12 about a man whom I consider one of 
our great generals, Lt. Oen. James A. 
Van Fleet, the new commander in Korea. 
Z had the opportunity to see General 
Van Fleet’s work in Greece at the close 
of the campaign against the Communist 
guerrillas, and it seems to me that it is 
a chapter in American military history 
that the entire country shoi;ad know 
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ftbofdt. Xliiite«lwi3rsf«ltiaiAt 
Vanneet (Ud not receive the repognltlcm 
whioh he deserved. 

Van Fudr 90 Kauu 

JamM A. Van neat and llattbaw B. Bldg- 
way bave proved their mettle hriXUantly. and 
•hould make a great team in the Bu last. 
The ability that General Bidgvay has dis¬ 
played in retrieving the nsar-debaele begin¬ 
ning last Bovember in Korea Is already the 
theme of many enoorniums among military 
experts everywhere. Of late he has become 
well known to all Amenpans. Ridgway’s sue- 
oessor In the field command, Van Fleet, Is. 
however, hardly known at all. Yet he is a 
bom soldier, and has already covered himself 
with laurels in almost precisely the same 
kind of operation in Greece which he will 
now undertake in Korea. In military circles 
the Greek n^mnaign is rAllgd A classic. 

No oomnumdw in modem times has been 
handed such a platter of handicaps as Van 
Fleet was given in Greece. Talk about 
mnsntns political limi¬ 
tations imposed by limited wars: the Greek 
guerrillas had a real sanctuary which fitted 
Cbreece almost like a canopy. It stretched 
across nearly 1,000 miles of frontier from the 
AdriaUo to the Aegean belonging to Albania. 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Directed from a 
capital In a mountain fastness In northern 
Greece, the guerrillas fought mainly as raid¬ 
ers, but they also put up itched battles, and 
kept the whole countryside terrorised. Time 
after time General Van Fleet went after 
them, but was met by a combination of fac¬ 
tors which for months had him bafiled. 
There was the mountainous terrain, which is 
similar to Korea’s. Then there was the fear 
that had all Greece in its grip which made 
the country people the accessories of guer¬ 
rillas who always came back. Finally, there 
was the facility with which the guerrillas, 
when hard-pressed, could skip over the over¬ 
arching frontier for rest and replenishment 
from the larder and arsenal of the three 
neighboring countries. It was the stiffest 
task that any field commander could pos¬ 
sibly imagine, but Van Fleet was undaunted, 
let alone uncomplaining. 

Early in 1040, Van Fleet engineered a 
totally new campaign. Be instituted a cur¬ 
few in rural Greece, persuaded this land of 
villagers that his troops would never relin¬ 
quish protection, and then proceeded sys¬ 
tematically to flush mountain range and 
valley of the guerrilla bands. The final 
stroke was delivered when he pushed them 
to prearranged destinations at Grammos and 
Vitsi on the Albanian border. Then he drove 
right along the border and slmultaneoiuly 
loosed Bell-divers with which his Greeks 
bad been trained In secret and made bis 
final bag. The war was over, August 1940. 
but the world by that time had other preoc¬ 
cupations with Moscow, and failed to appre¬ 
ciate the success. When you think of Per¬ 
shing's and Kitchener*s 8-year travail in the 
Philippines and South Africa, respectively, 
you get some comprehension of this man's 
achievement. 

Van Fleet, we wrote a year ago, has left a 
memory with the Greek soldiers that Is 
bright and shining as well as Indelible. 
They know him as a great captain vrho 
welded together a new army and led it to 
victory and left it a real factor In any future 
redconlnj in the Balkans. We know him 
as a fine and authentic American with a 
modesty and a simplicity and a loyalty 
which are altogether admirable. Folioy to¬ 
ward Greece dictated that Van Fleet should 
take no credit for the successful campaign, 
but this was natural to Van Fleet, who Is one 
of the most self-eltaeing men in the Army. 
There could not have been a better choice 
to siitcoeed General Btdgway. who now goes 
to Tdkyo islth a new assigmoMnt, in filling 
Nhic h he will have the gM wishes of his 
coimtrymen. 


fli GMNidl MacAftfnnr 
SKTBNBXQIV OP RRIfARKB 


HON. RICHARD ROLUNG 


XN TSB BOtrSB OF BBFBlSBMTA'ilVJUl 
Mondav, AprU U, mt 
ICr.BOILDia. Mr. Speaker, the let¬ 
ter which follows so eleftrly etates the 
fundamental Issue underlying the relief 
of Qeneral MacArthur that X consider It 
well worth every Member's time to read. 
The author of tills letter, W. Prewitt 
Ewing, of Kansas City, Mo., understands 
that the future of the United States and 
freedom Is vastly more important than 
partisan political advantage. 

Kansas Cxvt. Mo., April n, mi. 
Bon. BfCBASD Bouano, 

BepreMfitaticc in Oongrets, 

Bowse Offlee Building, 

Wathington, D. O. 

DxAs OoNCHMHsuAN BcnxxNot In spite of all 
the tumult and furor over the Preeident's 
relieving Qeneral MacArthur of hie com¬ 
mands, It seems to me as a private cltiaen 
that no good purpoM would be served by the 
general's being invited to address a Joint 
sesaion of the Senate and the Bouse. It is 
my hope that you will vote againet such a 
resolution if presented to the House. 

It la my Judgment that, had the debate 
between the President and Commander in 
Chief and the general been permitted to con- 
tinue by reports on the radio and through 
the press. It would have been the cause of 
bad morale in the enlisted ranks of all the 
Armed Foroee and that it would have caused 
widening of the rifts between the various 
branches of the Armed Forces. For Qeneral 
MacArthur to be permitted to dignify and 
glorify bla opinions and himself by appear¬ 
ing before a Joint session would only add 
to the probability of these unhappy results. 
It Is hard for me to believe that any eoldier 
failed to recognise the acte and pronounce¬ 
ments of General MacArthur as Insubordi¬ 
nation. 

Anybody with one eye and half eense knows 
that General MacArthur will have every op¬ 
portunity upon hie return to express hie 
opinions—and probably for highly lucrative 
stipends. He will not go without a hearing. 
It may be that he shall have opportunity to 
express himself before a committee, or com- 
mltteee, of the Congress. It is certain that 
Robert McCormick will be hard put to find 
room In hie Chicago Tribune for news other 
than MacArthur in the next coming months. 
It la further certain Uiat the Republlcana in 
Oongreae who put the next eleetion ahead of 
the next generation will make every effort to 
exploit the MacArthur Incident, although 
their doing so can only Increase the confu¬ 
sion and disunity with which the Nation 
appears now to he so beset. There is an 
Immorality and debasement of integrity 
which they would pass off in the name of 
patriotism. 

The broad Issuea which we face are above 
and beyond the fate of the Democrate or the 
Republicans in ths next eleetion. It appears 
that Republlean Senators, like Dow and 
8Ai:.90NBTALt, havs shown their greater stat¬ 
ure In reoognitKm of this fact, and we can 
only hope that their views will prevail upon 
their sMee in the two Houaee of Congrees. 

list ue, whatever the hardahtpe and what¬ 
ever the outcry, see that the supremacy of 
the civil Government and civU peuey shall 
pevatl over the military. To reveree this 
iNGNXdt prtikelple is to follow the course of 
Muitibltnlli mfy, <tf Bltlerb Germany, and of 
R&MfiOtOls japan—directly to the Fseelst 


If the President made a mlstske, and 1 do 
not think he did, the mistake was of but 
temporary consequence. To have condoned 
and encouraged the military over the civil 
Government would have been to set us upon 
a Ungle and possibly fatal undemooratio 
road. 

Very truly yours, 

W. PaswxTT Swing. 

I have read Mr. Ewing's letter and wish to 
say that it expresses my sentiments and 
Judgments. 

Eucbnx M. Mookx. 


Mother Extraordmarj 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL T. CURTIS 

or NssassNA 

IN TBB BOUSE OF BBPRSBENTA’nVSS 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the time will soon be here when 
the entire Nation will be observing Moth¬ 
er's Day. I think it is most fitting that 
I insert in the Congressional Record 
an article which appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald on February 18,1951, oon- 
oeming Mrs. Qeorge C. Eisenhart. All 
of Nebraska is proud of this mother and 
her family. 

The article is as follows: 

Mothes Extsaobdinabt—Ninx SuccxssruL 

Sons, Two DAuaHTSBS Abb Tbibutbs vo 

Mbs. Obobox BuxNHAn 

(By Doris Minney) 

If you had chanced to stop In at the 
George G. Blsenhart home in Culbertson, 
Nebr., In the 1920*e you would have come 
upon a cluster of romping, roey-cbeeked 
youngsters and growing young men and 
women—the 16 children of the late pioneer 
banker and Mrs. Eisenhart. 

Today the 11 remaining children and their 
remarkable mother are living illuBtratlons of 
the fine democratic citlsena that develop 
In the typical, well-managed American 
home. 

Now the nine eons and two daughters are 
scattered over the United States; their father 
Is dead, but their handsome, bright-eyed 
mother Is keeping "the heart of the home" 
alive for her children and her children’s 
children to return to when they can. 

"1 want to keep them united as long as 
I can," she says if you ask her what ia her 
greatest desire. 

thbbx colonels in vamilt 

An airplane may roddenly rumble in the 
■ktes above McCook (where Mrs. Eisenhart 
has lived eince December 1949). The pilot 
may be one of her two aviator sons. Col. Don 
Eisenhart, from Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
or Col. Charles Eisenhart, deputy director of 
public relations with the United States Air 
Force in Washington, D. C. Or it may be her 
son-in-lLW, Col. M. R. Lemon, flying In from 
BUdly Field at San Antonio, Tex., to bring 
word from her daughter, the former Elinor 
Eisenhart, and their three tote. 

If the weather ia open and there Is a bome- 
oomlng football game et the University of 
Nebrask ^ (which school wo*; attended by 10 
of the Eisenhart!) you may see a dark red 
roadster cruising along on Highway 0 toward 
Lincoln. Behind the wheel la brunette Mar¬ 
jorie Kiaenhart, principal of Bast Ward 
School in McCook. Other occupants are her 
mother, Mrs. George Eisenhart. and B:*lly 
Cunningham, McCook phyaicol eduoatlon 
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teacher, who makes her home with the Blsen- 
harts during the school term; She IS the 
daughter of Congressman Path. OUKimniHAaK, 
of Des Moines. 

The trio of women are chatting at a llrely 
pace about the beauty of the crispy fall 
weather; about how fine It will be to see a 
football game; about their anticipated re¬ 
union with Wayne, a senior In vocational 
agriculture at the University of Nebraska, 
a u with Carroll, a representative of an 
Insurance company In Omaha. 

Bight of the Bisenhart boys—all except 
Charles, who graduated from Kearney State 
Teachers College--attended the University of 
Nebraska and were members of Phi Oamma 
Delta Fraternity. 

“1 always plan to attend at least one foot¬ 
ball game each fall," Mrs. Bisenhart remarks 
enthusiastically. And you recall that her 
son. Klrwln, now with an Insurance company 
In Alhambra, Calif., had played on the Ne¬ 
braska football team, and that two other sons 
had lettered In track. They were Bdward 
(Ned), now cashier In the Culbertson State 
Bank founded by his father In 1886. and 
Warren, a cadet In the Junior class at the 
United States MlUtary Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. 

When Mrs. Bisenhart tells you that all of 
her children have been athletic and that she 
and her husband made great efforts to at¬ 
tend all the football, basketball, and track 
meets in which their lively progeny partici¬ 
pated, you understand when she says: 

"My hobbles were always keeping In touch 
with my children's activities." 

After that thrilling football game In which 
Nebraska defeated Bdlssourl, Mrs. Bisenhart. 
Marjorie, and Sally enjoyed the planned re¬ 
union with Wayne and Carroll. 

Later as they were driving homeward they 
stopped at Clay Center hoping to see Bussell 
Bisenhart. who Is with the Soil Conservation 
Service, but Russell and his family were not 
home. So they drove on to Cambridge, 
where Hugh Bisenhart Is an attorney with 
Prank Butler, brother of United States Sen¬ 
ator Hugh Butlsb. But when they reached 
Cambridge It was late, so they did not stop— 
since It was only 80 miles on to McCook— 
so Hugh and family would be driving home 
soon. 

zxwB AMO msoxnxNi 

As you talk with this alert mother whose 
gray hair is arranged In a pompadour that 
frames her vibrant face and high lights her 
dark, penetrating eyes, you notice that she 
wears silvery earrings to match the buttons 
on her trim, dressmaker-style dress. And you 
wonder how she managed to preserve that 
well-groomed appearance after a lifetime of 
serving her children. 

For Mrs. George O. Bisenhart Is typical of 
the mothers of the 1600's who sewed and 
mended and cooked for her family with 
"changeable help.” Not only did she make 
dresses for her four daughters (two of whom 
are now dead), but she made underwear for 
her 11 growing sons (two of whom died). 

"We were a family In which the father 
Just loved all of us. The boys had Im¬ 
plicit faith In their father—^In his goodness." 
she says with a touch of emotion In her gen¬ 
erally controlled voice. 

Then she goes on In a brisk manner to say, 
"Yes, it was their father's goodness and my 
discipline by which our family developed. 
My husband and I never Interfered or over¬ 
stepped one another's orders. We were care¬ 
ful not to infringe upon one another’s Ideas." 

Mrs; Bisenhart says there's no secret about 
how she succeeded In raising so large a 
family to become healthy, well-educated cit- 
Isens. "It Just took hard work. Faith. 
Perseverance. You Just never let up for a 
•ingle day when you have a family." 

The family lived by a very definite 
schedule. 

"Every child had a hook by the back door 
on which to hang his clothes when he came 


In from olaf. child had his own 

drawer for clothing and underwear (which 
was never put away unmended), And meals 
were always at a regular time. My babies 
had to go to bed at 7 p. m.. rain or shine, 
until they were 4 or 6 years old," the mother 
recalls. 

Democratic principles were established in 
family living. Mrs. Bisenhart says: “I put 
it up to the children this way: This home 
belongs to all of us. It's up to all of us 
to help take care of it. I tried to show 
them that they were a part of an organi¬ 
sation. 

"Bach one had definite tasks. The boys 
always helped with the dishes. 

"I always tried to stress In my children 
responsibility and the necessity of keeping 
their promises." the wise mother recalls. 

"OHXAnn BT TRB DOSXM" 

Smiling, she continued: "When Charles 
was home recently some one asked him: 
'Do you remember anything particularly 
well about your childhood?* Charles re¬ 
plied readily. ‘Hardly a week goes by that 
I don't remember one thing.* Well. I won¬ 
der what that one thing was. Then Charles 
went on to say: 'I remember that some one 
was always saying to me, "The older boys 
wouldn't have done that."*" 

Mrs. Bisenhart read the book. Cheaper 
by the Dosen, and saw the movie version. 
She feels there was little similarity between 
the Gilbreath Interpretation of communal 
life of a big family and the Bisenhart family 
life. 

"1 wasn't that good," the Nebraska mother 
says simply. In referring to the smooth man¬ 
ner In which Mrs. Gilbreath handled the 
often stormy Impacts of her Impetuous chil¬ 
dren and efllclency-expert husband. 

“The part I enjoyed most In the book 
and movie was that referring to the Gil¬ 
breath family going for a ride In their auto¬ 
mobile.” 

For every Sunday after all of the Blsen- 
barts had attended Sunday school and 
church and had a good dinner. 10 or 11 of 
the children and their parents would take 
off In the family auto which had a drop 
seat to accommodate the extra load oi small 
passengers. 

"That was our Sunday recreation and the 
children loved It," she remembers. 

Another form of recreation of which the 
Bisenhart boys were particularly fond was 
camping out. 

Mrs. Bisenhart eecalls that although her 
husband was not especially fond of this 
rugged form of diversion, he saw that his 
sons had the opportunity to enjoy the whole¬ 
some activity. 

"1 remember once he camped out with the 
boys near Bstes Park when It was very cold 
and seemed disagreeable to him. However, 
he put up no objections because the boys 
thought It a wonderful event." 

Tax OIBLS CAMS LATX 

There wasn’t a girl In the Bisenhart family 
until after six sons had put In their appear¬ 
ance,. so the girls were never assigned to too 
much supervision. 

"I was glad the girls weren’t among the 
older of the children," Mrs. Bisenhart says. 
"They mliedit have been inclined to shoulder 
too many responsibilities of rearing the other 
children. The boys were alwajrs good to 
help, but boys always get away from home 
more than girls, so duties are not so constant 
with them." 

This innate sense of Justice seasons all of 
Mrs. Blsenluurt's dealings with her "consider¬ 
able" family. There was never any partiality 
or prejudice demonstrated by this Judicious 
woman, who says: 

'The children all have been wonderful to 
me, and I'm equally fond of all of them." 

Sally Gunnlnghmn, who has been adopted 
Into the clan of recent years since she and 


Marjorie Bisenhart began sharing an Apart¬ 
ment, says: 

'Tve met every one of the children, and 
they are a perfect tribute to their parents." 

OM SOKBDULX 

In matters of discipline Mrs. Bisenhart was 
firm and fair. 

"I seldom punished them." she says. "The 
most severe treatment I employed was the 
use of a little green switch wh^-* they ran 
off. A primary rule was that the children 
were all to come dlre^ttly home from school 
and change into play clothes. If they 
planned to go elsevdiere to play, they were 
to report such to me. If there had to be 
punishment, that was by denying them the 
privileges they most liked (such as camping 
tripe)." 

There were narrow escapes in the Bisen¬ 
hart family Just as there are bound to be In 
any slsable family. One of the narrowest 
occurred at the swimming hole on the Re¬ 
publican River. It was the custom of the 
boys to run down a bank to the river. Jump 
a barbed wire fence that fringed the bank, 
and jump directly Into the water. 

One time Charles Bisenhart slipped when 
he attempted to clear the fence, fell across 
the Jagged wire and was torn open until his 
"Innards" were exposed. The doctor who 
sewed him back together doubted that 
Charles would survive, but he did. 

Three of the Bisenhart children died of 
diphtheria; one died of strep throat. 

"The only way you live through such 
tragedies la that there are tasks awaiting 
you so you can't stop. There's a baby crying. 

So you Just have to go on—^working it off_ 

whether It's grief or otherwise," she says 
philosophically. 

AND le GRANDCinLDBXN 

Humorous Incidents were so numerous In 
the course of family living that If you ask 
Mrs. Bisenhart to tell of such, she’ll say: 

"You should ask the children that." 

She does recall that when one of the Bisen¬ 
hart boys brought his fianc4e home to give 
the family a ’’look-over,’’ the girl, an only 
child, was almost bewildered at the sight of 
so many handsome boys gathered around the 
family table. 

"She Just kept looking from one to another 
in amazement." Mrs. Bisenhart recalls as 
amusement lights her dark. Intelligent eyes. 

Incidentally, the girl became an Bisenhart 
by marriage. As of now there are seven 
daughters-in-law; one son-in-law; 16 
grandchildren. 

In Mrs. Msenhart’s opinion, large families 
ma. not be advisable for all people. She 
thinl’ 1 it would be difficult to raise one in 
the new, smaller houses. But she says; 

“I know that a large family was meant 
for me. It was almost a religion with me." 

She considers her greatest reward "seeing 
my children grow up to live well-adjusted, 
useful lives.” 

IN civxc AiTAnui 

Despite the demands of motherhood and 
home making, Mrs. Bisenhart found time to 
serve as chairman of the Culbertson Public 
Library Board for 26 years. She was thrice 
matron of the Culbertson Order of the East¬ 
ern Star; a charter member of the Culbert¬ 
son Woman’s Club; an active member of the 
Presbyterian Woman’s Group. 

Her married children all have families. 

"They all love children," Bffrs. Bisenhart 
sajrs happily. 

Then smiling, she adds, "Occasionally the 
boys tell me they know too much about child 
care. ‘We have to help our wives too much,* 
they chide good-naturedly." 

For the Blsenharts are known for their 
cooperativeness. The second generation, like 
the first, continues to carry the torch of serv¬ 
ice not only at home but in public affairs. 

During World War U seven of Mrs. Blsen- 
hart’s sons were In servloe. Four of them 
and her son-in-law were overseas at one time. 
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That Ifn. Biaenhart devotes the major por¬ 
tion of her t****** <-^hiwitfp £ faj tier family 
la admirable and expected. Equally ad¬ 
mirable la her concern over the development 
of her community and State. 

She was born In New York; came with 
her parents to Bayes County, Nebr., when 
she was a small child; returned to Ballaton 
Spa, N. T., to attend high school. Then she 
came back to Nebraska to teach school win¬ 
ters: attend school each summer. 

It was while she was teaching in Culbert¬ 
son that aha met and married George Biaen¬ 
hart. One of her fondest memories is of how 
her banker husband served as counselor to 
formers of that prosperous agricultural area. 

Today XCta. Elsenbart speaks with en¬ 
thusiasm of the continued extension of Irri¬ 
gation facilities in that commtmlty by the 
Bureau of Beclamatlon. ’’This will help sta- 
bllixe the farmers* Income,” she says with 
genuine concern. 

Among the farmers and farmers' wives 
In the Culbertson vicinity are many who 
were students of Mrs. Biaenhart. One such 
is Mrs. Al*x Eisenach, who was born In Biu- 
sla and came to Culbertson with her parents 
when she was 6 years old. Mrs. Biaenach 
says* 

”1 started to school when I was 7. Mrs. 
Elsenhart was my teacher. 1 couldn’t apeak 
English very well (the child spoke German) 
and I liked her because she was so kind and 
patient with me. In later years I clerked 
in the Wacker store in Oulbertaon and I was 
pleased because Mrs. Elsenhart always came 
to me to be waited on.” 

The estimation of Mrs. Eisenhart's excep¬ 
tional talent for teaching and motherhood 
is multiplied by the number of people one 
may talk with who have known her through 
the srears. 

Even though Mrs. Elsenhart vrlll never 
find time to paint a picture, or write a 
book, she has created a family that reflects 
the flnest in democratic Ideals. In her life 
motherhood has become an art. 


Rcplaccmrat of Gmiciil MocArtliw 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

hon.john\roonet 

or NXW TOKX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^ April 16, 19S1 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, reaction 
to President Truman’s dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has been extensive and 
varied. To cite one instance, Z include 
the following article from the New York 
'Zimes of Sunday, April 15.1961: 

Vatican Pum Backs Tkussan Star nr 
MacAxthux Cask as Aid to Pxaci 

Roux, April 14.—'President Truman’s dis¬ 
missal of General of the Army XMttglas Mac- 
Arthur was described by I’Osservatore Ro¬ 
mano today as a demslve act proclaiming a 
desire for peace. 

The MacArthur ease was removed from the 
International plane to one essentially do- 
mestio by the dismissal, said the Vatican 
newspaper, which usually reflects the opinion 
of Pope Pius aoi. The newspaper noted that 
President Truman’s decision might even be 
against his own popularity. 


This first editorial comsMBt on the ease by 
IXteservatore Romano was written by Qiroglo 
Luigi Bemuoei. 

It said Oeneral MacArthur had been "the 
express i o n of that policy which held aU 
turther diplomatic effort (toward a Korean 
settlement) to be useless and thought that 
the dedaion could be obtained only by mili¬ 
tary sucoeas to pnctloe, war against China 
with all the risks that could come from it.” 

”He found himself waging limited war, 
but not the enemy, whidi could count upon 
vast numerical superiority that could not be 
touched beyond the Manchurian frontier.” 
the editorial added. 

*Ths logloel deduction he drew was that 
of making means adequate to the end. But 
the eonasque n ee - T ruman obeerved—could 
be e general oonfllct. 

"The Preeldent ot the United States re¬ 
fused a policy that preaented such a risk for 
the United Btatee and the woild. 

"With me dlaewd of the hypothesis to at¬ 
tempt to and the conflict by force of arms, 
there now remains that of seeking a solu¬ 
tion through negotiattons.” 

Noting foreign Communist declarations 
that General MacArthur had been dismissed 
because of military reversals or popular opin¬ 
ion against the war, the paper said the af¬ 
fair had "ignited a dieeusston between the 
two partlM that monopolise the great ma¬ 
jority of the Ameriean electorate.” 

It went on to say that President Truman 
”has—it has been observed—placed himself 
above contingent party interests with a ges¬ 
ture to ease the situation. 

"Unfortunately, it seems that the reply to 
Truman’s gesture comes only with propa¬ 
ganda. which, however, will not change the 
tacts,” the newspaper concluded. 


He Deied Hit Superior Oficer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 

or incHZOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday^ Aprtt 16, 1951 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include an editorial from the De¬ 
troit News of April 12 regarding the re¬ 
cent decision to relieve General of the 
Army I>ouglas MacArthur from his com¬ 
mand in the Far East: 


Three years ago next November the Amer¬ 
ican people made their choice of a Com¬ 
mander in Chief as well as a President to 
guide their affain until 1952 . 

By the vote of the majority, these respon- 
slbUities were given to Harry 8. TVuman. 

Under the system of government In which 
thta majortty believes, and must continue to 
support if we are to remain a democracy, the 
major policies of our Nation are administered 
by him, even aa they are formed by his guid¬ 
ance and the aetlon of the elected represent¬ 
atives of the people. 

Were we to depart from this system, we 
ml9^t etui endure, but It would not be under 
a Government of the United States as we 
have known it since the days of ^e founding 
fathsrs. 

Bo long as the fundamental principle re- 
uslna, It Is unthinkable and Intolerable that 
m tomer servant of Government, either 
In a dvil or mtutary cqiaolty, should under¬ 
take deliberately to overrule the President 
of the United Btatee or seds by eounsei to 
change what Is being done. 
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When the principle Is violated, the 
victim is the system itself, end the political 
dl^pllne which as a peoide we derive from it. 

During his last several months as Supreme 
Commander In the Far East, Gen. Dotiglas 
MacArthur gave repeated and dsUberate of¬ 
fense to this concept of how the NaUon 
should be governed. 

Be intervened In political and foreign pol¬ 
icy matters not within his province; he 
Ignored the instructions of his Cammander 
In Chisf. 

The President, in due course, removed him. 

Probably no event since Pearl Harbor has 
more thoroughly shocked and stunned the 
Nation than this one action doBlng the pub¬ 
lic career of one Individual. It remains to 
see whether we will prove capable of viewing 
the case in perspective, clearly recognizing 
the vital issue, or will permit partisan preju¬ 
dice and personal respect tor MacArthur’s 
great services to the Nation to compound the 
damage already done. 

The signs are not yet hopeful. 

Almost before the ink was dry on the 
President’s order, political party leaders were 
being routed out of their beds so that they 
might make capital of the Incident. 

Resolutions ot condemnation were being 
passed by organizations throufl^out the 
country before they bad paused to acquaint 
tbemselvee with all the facts. 

What can possibly come of all this ex¬ 
cept a further beclouding of principle, and 
a greater deterioration In a situation which 
calls above all else for national unity? 

Never once has the road been closed to 
MacArthur by which other men bring their 
influence rightfully to bear in the making of 
national policy. 

At any stage he could have returned to 
Washington, given his counsel to Mr. Tru¬ 
man and his advisers, and either persuaded 
them to his way, or resigned, if he beUeved 
their policy unsupportable. But this he did 
not do. 

That put it up to the Preeldent, after re¬ 
peated affront, to take the hard and unen¬ 
viable decision which he regarded as nec¬ 
essary. 

In so doing he must have had the advice 
and support of Defense Secretary Marshall. 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs General Brad¬ 
ley, Secretary of the Army Pace, and Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. J. lAwton Collins. 

All these men, by virtue of their training 
and responsibilities, must be concerned with 
the question of whether this Nation can 
survive, or Its arms endure in strength, 
when basic disciplines are trod underfoot. 

The American people cannot do better 
now than turn their minds to this same 
question, not alone as it applies to the re¬ 
moval of a general, but as it bears on all 
aspects of the national life. 


Tidekuidi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGOSSEH 


IN ’IHI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, Aprtt 16, 1951 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of the United States is over¬ 
whelmingly in favor of tldelands legis¬ 
lation which will reestablish in the 
States the title to all lands within their 
described boundaries. Congress should 
act at once to reassert the principle that 
a sovereign cannot take property with¬ 
out compensation. When the House last 
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expressed itself on this subject, it voted 
257 to 29 against the Federal Oovem- 
ment’s seizure of State property. Prior 
to 1937, no good lawyer ever questioned 
the title of the States in this proi>erty 
which said States had possessed for more 
than 100 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the attorney general of 
Texas has been a champion of right 
principles in this matter. He has re¬ 
cently addressed to Senator Josiph C. 
O'Mahonxt a letter reviewing some of 
the issues. This letter should be made 
a part of the Record, and I offer it for 
the benefit of those interested in the 
subject matter: 

The Attorhst Obhebal or Texas, 

Austin, Tex., April 10, 1951, 
Hon. Joseph C. CMaronet, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Senate Office Builds 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sehatos O'Mahonet: X appreciate 
your sending me a copy of your letter of April 
8, addressed to the Governors of the 48 States 
in which you present your views in favor of 
Federal Interim control of the so-called tide- 
lands and against restoration of State owner¬ 
ship. 

While we have always disagreed as to the 
ultimate permanent solution of this long¬ 
standing controversy. I have had the highest 
respect for you and for the sincerity of your 
views. In fact. I have agreed with you on the 
desirability of Interim legislation which 
would permit uninterrupted development of 
natural resources from the tldeland belt, pro¬ 
vided the interim legislation does not preju¬ 
dice the position of the States in their aim 
for a quitclaim bill as the proper and just 
permanent legislation. 

At your recent hearings on Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. Texas’ Governor Shivers. land 
Commissioner Giles, and I filed a Joint state¬ 
ment approving the general Idea of your in¬ 
terim bill and suggesting amendments which 
we hoped would be adopted In order that we 
might support It. These facts are cited 
merely to recall to your mind that I have 
favored continued development of this prop¬ 
erty during the present national emergency 
the same as you have done. The only major 
difference between \u results from the In¬ 
sistence of Federal officials that they be 
given exclusive leasing powers over the area 
during the Interim. This Is a position with 
which you agree because it woi id not hinder, 
but would actually help, in your fight for 
permanent Federal control. For the same 
reason, it Is only natural that State officials 
should fear and oppose such a provision In 
Interim legislation. I see no reason why this 
Interim legislation should not allow con¬ 
tinued operations by the States with ap¬ 
proval by the Department of Interior, just as 
has been done for nearly 4 years In Cali¬ 
fornia under stipulations between that 
State and Federal officials. Or a Joint opera¬ 
tion between the State and Federal officials 
could be provided so as to give neither side 
an advantage when permanent legislation 
Is considered. 

Regardless of who is right, the fact re¬ 
mains that a majority of the Members of 
the House (267 to 29 on the last vote in 1948 
after the California decision) and a major¬ 
ity In the Senate favor ultimate restoration 
of this property to the States because of their 
long-recognlxed ownership and good faith 
possession. The States discovered and devel¬ 
oped the resources in these lands; and, ex¬ 
cept for recent Federal claims and lawsuits, 
there would be no threat of delay In devel¬ 
opment today. The President and hls Cabi¬ 
net members ignore the majority In Congress, 
as well as the national emergency, when they 
threaten to stop production from these lands 
unless It is placed under exclusive Federal 


control. If the emergency Is as great as you 
Indicate, it would seem that the President 
would be willing to sign any bill that re¬ 
ceives a majority vote In Congress and guar¬ 
antees continued development of the prop¬ 
erty. If you are correct In saying that Fed¬ 
eral officials would stop production of re¬ 
sources from these lands rather than permit 
a majority of Congress to provide for their 
continued development by the States, then 
the need for their development must not be 
as great as your letter to the governors would 
Indicate. 

Still hoping that a fair Interim bill can be 
worked out, I regret that you have by your 
letter to the governors raised points which 
are aimed solely against permanent State 
ownership legislation. I fear this will cause 
more opposition to the general Idea of In¬ 
terim legislation. At least, you have directed 
arguments to the governors which I feel 
compelled to answer as follows: 

1. You state that the officials and the 
press of only three States—California. Texas, 
and Louisiana—seem to be interested In 
this issue. Possibly you have overlooked the 
fact that the Governors Conference (com¬ 
posed of the 48 governors) has been on rec¬ 
ord since 1948 In favor of State ownership 
legislation. This is also true of the Council 
of State Governments, the National Associa¬ 
tion of Attorne 3 rs General, the American Bar 
Association, the American Association of Port 
Authorities. National Association of State 
Land Officials, National Conference of 
Mayors, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, National Reclamation Association, 
and many others whose resolutions are listed 
In the previous lengthy hearings which were 
made a part of the record In your present 
hearings In order to conserve the time of your 
committee. It Is doubtful if there is any one 
domestic Issue today on which State officials 
stand more united than the light to restore 
and confirm State ownership of submerged 
lands. The quitclaim bill now before your 
committee, authored by 36 Senators repre¬ 
senting 24 States, further demonstrates that 
Interest Is not localized. 

2. You state that if for any reason this 
bill (your interim Federal control bill) 
should not pass, this production will be sus¬ 
pended. This assumes that the President 
and Federal officials will substitute their 
will for the will of the majority In Congress 
and end all production rather than yield to 
the Congress. I do not believe this exists as 
a real danger. In fact, 1 raised this as a 
possible result in a Supreme Court brief In 
United States v. Texas, and the reply filed 
thereto by Solicitor General Perlman said; 

"The United States has no Intention of 
stopping production of oU from existing 
wells • « * the Secretary of Interior 

stands ready, on behalf of the United States 
to authorize continued production from ex¬ 
isting wells on proper terms and conditions." 

As you know, such continued production 
has been authorized by order of the Secre¬ 
tary of interior dated December 11, 1950, 
and subsequent extensions thereof. 

8. Yo^ say that nationalization of oil by 
Iran may result in our loss of this supply of 
oil to Russia, and urge this as a reason for 
immediate Federal control of heretofore 
State-operated marginal sea lands. Actually, 
the States feel that in nationalizing tide- 
lands, our Federal Government is doing to us 
exactly what Iran is doing to the British lease 
owners and that danger lurks In nationali¬ 
zation of State resources here at home as 
much as abroad. Your own colleague, the 
junior Senator from Wyoming, Hon. Lester 
C. Hunt, made this point very forcefully 
when, as Governor of Wyoming, he wrote the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in favor of State 
ownership legislation on February 21, 1948, 
as follows: 

*T share the fear oi our people in the 
establishment of the Supreme Court’s doc¬ 
trine in the tldelands case to the effect that 


the Federal Government has paramount 
rights and dominion over the California tide- 
lands. * * • This paramount right and 
the dominion superior to the rights of the 
mere title owner to these lands would be the 
establishment of a dangerous doctrine In 
America. If this doctrine could be estab¬ 
lished as to oil becaiise of its part In na¬ 
tional defense and the Federal Government’s 
utilization thereof In its conduct of inter¬ 
national affairs, this would be the entering 
wedge toward the nationalization of other 
vital natural resources. Every State in the 
Union has some vital natural resource that 
the National Government could use for na¬ 
tional defense and its conduct of interna¬ 
tional affairs." 

Also, eminent authorities on international 
law believe that Federal control of these 
submerged lands under the theory of the 
Supreme Court that they are part of the 
International domain may result in Russia 
or other countries making some claim to 
share In the resources. Judge Manley O. 
Hudson, Chairman of the United Nations 
Commission on International Law, Dean 
Roscoe Pound. Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde, and 
other experts In the field recently made this 
joint statement; 

‘‘Implicit In the denomination of the area 
as International domain Is the possibility 
of other nations having rights therein other 
than Innocent passage through the waters. 
Spain, Mexico, France, England, Riusla, and 
other nations can make no reasonable asser¬ 
tion of an interest in the oil and other min¬ 
erals within the 3-league Gulfward bound¬ 
ary of Texas so long as this Comt recognizes 
that the area was removed from Interna- 
t jnal domain when It became a part of the 
Republic of Texas. • • • A contrary 
conclusion by the United States Supreme 
Court could well be used by other nations 
as an opening for claims not now asserted.’’ 

4. You urge that governors of interior 
States should have no fear of losing their 
river beds, lakes, and other lands beneath 
inland waters because "the executive branch 
of the Government has never asserted title 
to the lands beneath navigable waters, 
whether • • • the heds of streams or 

the beds of harbors or bays." The answer 
Is that neither had Federal officials asserted 
claim to the marginal belt for over 100 years. 
According to the Supreme Court’s California 
tldelands opinion, the recognition by Fed¬ 
eral officials of State ownership is not bind¬ 
ing. Promises of Federal officials as to what 
they will or will not claim are not given 
much weight by their successors In office. 
For Instance, President Polk, when negotiat¬ 
ing for Texas’ annexation, wrote Sam Hous¬ 
ton, "Of course, I wlU maintain the Texian 
title to the extent which she claims It to 
be • • •.’* In 1950 Federal officials not 

only failed to maintain Texas’ title but laid 
claim to It for exclusive Federal use with¬ 
out compensation. In doing so, they also 
reversed many recent statements of a con¬ 
trary intention. 

If Congress allows the tldelands cases to 
remain as the law of our land, there is real 
danger that future Federal officials and 
Supreme Court Justices will extend it to 
inland waters. Yoiu: colleague from Wyo¬ 
ming. Senator Hunt, also made this point 
in his letter of February 81, 1948, to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, as follows; 

“The doctrine announced in the Cali¬ 
fornia case Is so broad that It Is susceptible 
to the theory’s being applied to lands under 
lakes, bays, rivers, and other navigable 
Inland waters." 

Both the Senate and House Committees on 
Judiciary made the following report after 17 
days of testimony on this subject in 1948: 

“State officials from every Inland State la 
the Union, except three, testified or sub¬ 
mitted statements that In their opinion the 
decision had clouded the long-asserted titlei 
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of th« InUmd 0t*tM to Iftnds and natural 
moTOoii below natlgabU waten within the 
l^ounderlee of the Inl^ Btatee. * • * 

“The Supreme Ootut hee ae much power to 
overrule Its prior dedelons laying down the 
inlaPd-water rule aa It had power to change 
Ha iMUef regarding ownerehlp of 
marginal belt wHbln the boundiuiee of the 
Btatee; and It may well do ao in view of ita 
holding In the California eaae. unleaa Con- 
grees aota to eatabliah the law for the 
future.'* 

The very fact that you have in the paat 
offered a bill to qultelaim landa beneath in¬ 
land watere le evidence enough that their 
titles have been clouded. However, inland 
waters oover 45.251 square miles of land aa 
compared with 26308 square miles of margi¬ 
nal tea within coastal State boundaries. oil, 
coal, and iron ore beneath inland waters are 
Just as necessary to national defense as are 
the same minerals beneath coastal waters, 
and the Federal Ckivernment has the same 
duty to protect and defend them. There¬ 
fore. it has been consistently agreed among 
coastal and Inland State officials that it 
would be unfair to quitclaim lands under 
Inland waters without quitclaiming Hie 
same type of lands under coastal waters ly¬ 
ing within State boundaries. The quit¬ 
claim bill (S. 940) introduced by 85 Senators 
covers both inland and coastal waters. It is 
not limited to the 28 coastal and Great Lakes 
States but treats all lands beneath navigable 
waters of all 48 States as State property Just 
as all previous Supreme Court decisions did 
for over 100 years. 

5. You argue that in view of the Supreme 
court decisions the marginel brtt lands of 
Texas, California, and Louisiana belong to all 
the people of the Nation and should not be 
quitclaimed to those States. I am sure you 
would not be so harsh with us if you com¬ 
pared our position with that of your own 
State of Wyoming when the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment obtained a Supreme Court declaiou 
against your State declaring the United 
States to be the owner of a section of land 
which had been held in good faith for 57 
years by jour State public-school fund. Oil, 
valued at more than $8,000,000 had been dis¬ 
covered on this section of land. The Su- 
preme Court went against Wyoming in a 
case which Senator Runt (then Governor) 
said was an almost identical situation with 
the California tidelands case. 

In this situation, you very properly 
authored a bill in Congress quitclaiming this 
section of land to Wyoming, in spite of the 
Supreme Court's decision and in spite of the 
argument of the Department of the Interior 
and Department of Justice that it belonged 
to all the people and should not be quit¬ 
claimed. Congress restored title to Wyoming 
on that part of the section on which oil was 
being produced. We who lurge restoration 
to the public-school fund of Texas of the 
lands which we have held in good faith for 
over 100 years occupy the same position as 
you did in the case of Wyoming. The oil 
under our lands is no more valuable for na¬ 
tional defense than the oil under Wyoming 
land, and the Federal Government is as much 
obliged to defend Wyoming as it is to defend 
Texas. The truth is that regardless of which 
government owns or adminlstera the land, 
oil and other necessary resources will always 
be available to our Nation for defense, itnN 
it is sincerely believed that with the long 
experience and present machinery in oper¬ 
ation. more oil can be produced in this emer¬ 
gency under State control than would be 
produced if tbls added burden is placed upon 
an already overburdened Federal agency; 

1 would appreciate your inserting this let¬ 
ter In the record of your present hearings, 
and 1 will take the liberty of sending oqplM 
to my fellow State attorneys general. 

While I have fdt compelled to answer some 
of your arguments agai^ the quitclaim bill. 
X still stand ready to support your interim 


bill if it la amended so as not to prejudice, 
or gain undue advantage against, the States 
on permanent legislation. 

Z assure you of my continued esteem. 
Sincerely yours* 

PaxoaDANWc., 
Attorney General. 


lb* Tlm|» 80 sTdlIi All S8 Democrat Ears 
Bm 

s3cnsNaioN op remarks 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or MIW TOMK 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, AprU 11,19S1 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
former Governor Thompson, of Georgia, 
has given a splendid example to the 
American people, the method by which 
the New Deal bureaucracy picks the 
pocket of the taxpayers. I feel that he 
has perfonned a re: 1 service because the 
charge of waste and extravagance comes 
from a man who, normally because of 
his official position and previous service, 
would be reluctant to criticize the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. It is to his everlasting 
credit that he has disclosed the out¬ 
rageous manner in which the bureau¬ 
crats disregard the public which they 
are supposed to serve. 

The Courier-Journal of Louisville, Ky., 
has written an editorial which I feel 
should be brought to the attention of the 
American people and especially to the 
attention of the Truman administration. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record heretofore granted, I am in¬ 
serting as a part of my remarks the edi¬ 
torial to which I have referred: 

(From the Loulcville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of April 12. 1951] 

Ma. Thompson Tills All as Dsmoceat Sabs 
Bubn 

The Democratic Party's high command will 
have quite a time laughing off M. E. Thomp¬ 
son. Ifr. Thompson is a former Governor of 
Georgia, naturally a Democrat by birth and 
inheritance, and one who has carried many 
a precinct in his time. Therefore his roar 
of outrage as he resigns from the Office of 
Price Stabilization, protesting that it is an 
obese bureaucracy and that the whole struc¬ 
ture of government is no better, gets a play 
that the MacArthur headlinee could dwarf. 

Going to Washington on invitation to talk 
about helping out in OPS, Mr. Thompcon 
found himaelf after more or lees mysterious 
adventures set down in a cubbyhole with the 
title of consultant. Nobody consulted him. 
though he was drawing $68.48 a day plus ex¬ 
penses. He had plenly of time to lock 
around, and the more be looked the more he 
saw at a clutter of idle consultants. As be 
tells it, he was there to do a Job. not just to 
get a Job, and the situation palled on him. 
What be exploded at last, with all those good 
round words like "oonfuslon. Inefficiency, 
waste, and extravagance," would have done 
credit to a Hoover, if not to a WimsT. 

For Ifr. Thompson’s purpose the timing of 
his blast wss perfect: for the Demooratlo 
strategists, it couldn’t have been worse. It 
osme on top Of the accumulating revelations 
about tlw RFC and about tbe trails of pa- 
trenafe and Influence that led to tbe FreM- 
dentb seeretarlat and tbe office of W. M. 
Boyte, tbe Oemooratio National Chairman. 


It was intermingled with the echoes from 
Ifississlppl, where even the weary ears of 
investigating Senators prick up at testimony 
arrant padding at Federal jobs for cash on 
tbe barrel. It was supported by. at the same 
time It gave added volume to, all the testi¬ 
mony on a-percenters and political spoils 
that has been pouring out for several yearn. 

There must be considerable consternation 
as Mr. Thompson pulls out and tells aU aa 
be goea. They must have expected that he 
would be quiet and grateful along with 
others whom the organization felt it had to 
take care of as deserving Democrats. But it 
Is plain that when Mr. Thompaon consults, 
be wants to be consulted. He is obviously a 
rare bird in tbe poUtlcal bush. 


Thonght Control in the United Statec of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

or VZBGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRSBENTATIVES 

Mcmday, April 16. 1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix, I include a con¬ 
densation of an article entitled **Thought 
Control in the United States of America,'* 
which appeared in the American Legion 
magazine. The condensation was pub¬ 
lished in the April issue of the Catholic 
Digest. 

Thouqrt Contxol nr thx United States 

or AMSBZCA—PTTBLnBBBS Axs Pexmitting 

COMMX7NZST8 TO CENSOR THE BOOKS YOU 

(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 

John Smith went into a bookstore fer a 
copy of Seeds of Treason. He had followed 
the Alger Hiss trial. He knew this book was 
an objective study of the whole sordid affair. 

The clerk, without looking up. told him 
they didn’t have the book in stock. "Why 
not?” he asked. "How should 1 know?” she 
said. "We Just don’t have it.” 

"How about that book by Owen Lattlmore 
called Ordeal by Slander?” She fell over 
herself in her eagerness to haul out a fresh 
copy. "Such a wonderful book. You’ll be 
so glad you bought it.” 

Smith didn’t buy. because he knew it was 
a self-whitewashing Job by an accused leftist 
badly In need of whitewashing. 

The next day, near his own suburban home. 
Smith dropped into a book-and-atationery 
store run by a woman be knew. No. ehe 
didn’t have Seeds of Treason either. Yes. 
she did have Lattlmore’s book. Why? She 
depended on the reviews in the New York 
Times and the Herald Tribune for directions 
on the purchase of books. Neither thought 
much of Seeds of Treason, but they praised 
tbe Lattlmore book. So she bought it to 
sell and didn’t buy the other. 

John Smith could be anybody. And the 
town could be yotir town. His two experl- 
snoes represent two techniques used by 
Communists to exercise their thought con¬ 
trol over all of us. 

In the 1930’8 Russian-bom propaganda bad 
n fantastic success in our country. Eugene 
Lyons, longtime foe of Communists, called 
those years the red decade. The Communist 
popular front penetrated into our every 
walk of life and thought. It got into the 
labor movement, education, youth activities: 
it poisoned the movies, art, and every branch 
of publishing. At its highest point (1938) 
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It had deliberate agents and starry-eyed col¬ 
laborators among New Deal olDclals, educa¬ 
tors, rich women, novelists, and editors. One 
phase was book publishing and reviewing. 

Books are published to be sold Just as 
shoes or sardines are. They are advertised, 
too, Just as other merchandise. But a book 
gets free advertising that shoes do not. A 
book Is reviewed in papers and magazines, 
over the radio and on television. Most book 
reviewers tell the public whether the book 
is worth buying or not. On the reviewer's 
honesty and knowledge a book stands or 
falls, and so does the author's reputation 
and his livelihood. 

If the reviews are unfavorable, the pub¬ 
lisher won't spend money on advertising. 
He can't afford to. If there are no reviews, 
he can less afford It. The bookseller, who 
depends on reviews and advertising to pur¬ 
chase, will, therefore, not stock it. Thus 
many Imnortant books can be left to wither 
on t ie vine, provided the right techniques 
are used on them. 

The Communists were first to realize what 
the effective techniques are. They got 
trusted party members Into publishing 
houses. They made sure they had plenty 
of authors to log-roll for other party au¬ 
thors, or to apply the hatchet to anti¬ 
communist writers. 'They spotted fellow 
travelers among book reviewers. Finally, 
they put their own little people In retail 
bookstores as sales clerks. 

Whenever a book comes along that Is 
damaging to the Communist effort, the en¬ 
tire strength of their forces Is marshaled 
against It. They bear down on naive people 
in book reviews, syndicated columns, and 
editorials. 

'The syndicated columnist. Bob Consldlne, 
is one of the country's best writers. He Is 
fearless, calls the shots as he sees them. 
Last summer Consldlne spoke about his field 
of specialized writing on a national radio 
network. He said It wields the greatest 
power. The writer, therefore, should have a 
corresponding sense of responsibility. By 
and large, he said, columnists are fair-mind¬ 
ed men and women. But he added, “If there 
Is any apparent antirellglous feeling among 
these specialists In Journalism, it will be 
found chiefly among the book reviewers of 
certain leading New York newspapers and 
literary publications. 

“Here a rather shocking situation pre¬ 
vails,” he went on. “If you write a book 
which steps on the toes of our home-grown 
left wingers, bamboozled liberals, or outright 
Communists, or their Idols abroad, you can 
almost count on receiving a number of sour 
reviews—where the reviews hurt most. 
There are. of course, outstanding exceptions 
to this rule. But the average blg-clty book 
critic sets himself up as a defender of the 
legend that those who speak out against 
Communists and their pale pink carbon 
copies are automatically cheap sensation¬ 
alists, warmongers, and unctuous serfs of 
Wall Street. 

“Some of these book reviewers get away 
with murder, even though their reviews ap¬ 
pear in newspapers and magazines which 
could not possibly exist under communlpm. 
The reader of a fat Sunday newspaper di¬ 
gests an editorial renoimcing communism, 
or shudders through stories of tortwe be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain, and then turns to the 
book-review sections to encounter an In- 
bred critic beating to a pulp a book author 
who is trying to say the same thing. They 
seem to produce nothing, these critics. 
Their role is simply to belt any writer who 
has the industry and knowledge to produce 
an anti-Communist tome. Deplorably, few 
authors have any way of retorting, rebutting, 
or suing the critic for pulling the rug from 
under years of devoted work. 

“We have book publishers, too, among them 
who will not touch an antl-Communlst book. 
Among these are some shrewd fellows who 


have sense enough to know that such books 
will be solidly battered by the critics, and 
probably lose money. But there are otherp 
who seem to believe with the critics and, like 
them, are Russia-firsters. 

“I can speak with a little personal experi¬ 
ence in this latter respect,*' Consldlne con¬ 
tinued. "I had something to do with the 
editing of a book named The Rape of Poland, 
written by the exiled Premier. Stanlslaw 
Mlkolajczyk. He gave a detailed account of 
how Communists were able to relze that pre¬ 
dominantly Catholic country with hardly the 
firing bf a shot—except In the prisons of 
the secret police. The publisher who orig¬ 
inally planned to produce the book actually 
asked Mlkolajczyk to tone down his accounts 
of the tortures and murders inflicted on 
Polish patriots during the destruction of that 
country's hard-won liberties. Mlkolajczyk. 
of cowse, refused to go along with this 
treacherous suggestion. He found another 
publisher—one with the courage to let the 
truth be told." 

Mlkolajczyk's book. The Rape of Poland, 
subtitled “Pattern of Soviet Aggression," was 
published, without censorship or distortion, 
by Whittlesey House, a division of the 
McOraw-Hlll Book Co.. Inc. 

Sometimes the attack centers on the 
author, regardless of the book. John T. 
Flynn, author of The Road Ahead, Is one 
such victim. His book Is a warning that mil- 
lions who say they hate communism are 
actually helping them at every turn. The 
Communist Party has been able to use the 
professional liberals to do their dlrtv work. 

Devin Oarrlly of Devin Adair reports, “We 
published the book and waited for the re¬ 
views, especially the Sunday New York Herald 
Tribune. After 2 months, when It seemed 
fairly certain there would be no review, I 
began Inquiries and learned the review copy 
had been received and was on file, but It 
had been marked for the slier t treatment. 
No review was scheduled for it. We then 
bought advertising space In the Herald 
Tribune’s Sunday book section and ran the 
excellent and fair review of Mr. Flynn’s book 
Which had been published In Human Events, 
a small Washington, D. C., publication. The 
Herald Tribune then changed Its position 
and a review did appear—a smear Job to 
counteract the effect of the favorable review 
we had bought the space to run." 

For a perfect example of the all-out, four- 
alarm attack on an antl-Communlst book by 
anothe” well-known antl-Communlst author, 
W. L. White’s Report on the Russians, is 
probably the classic example. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1944, when the United States and 
Russia were fighting Hitler, Mr. White ac¬ 
companied Eric Johnston, then president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, on 
a 6 weeks’ trip to Russia. It was decidedly to 
Russian advantage to put aside Its long¬ 
standing rule of secrecy and allow these 
American visitors to go about the country. 

The White book, telling of his trip through 
Russia, was published by Harcourt Brace. 
The book was so abused by Stalinist agents 
In the bo(A trade that reviewers for libraries 
and church organizations were suggesting, 
“Don't read it; it's a prejudiced book." The 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend¬ 
ship, Inc., a Red outfit subsequently declared 
subversive by the Attorney General of the 
United States, led the attack with an elabo¬ 
rate, expensive, 82-page two-color brochure, 
which boldly purpoted to be “the truth.” 
The Rev. Dr. William Howard Mellsh 
followed with an adverse review in the 
Churchman. Dr. Mellsh is notorious for his 
consistent support of Red fronts. It Is dif¬ 
ficult to see what kind of clairvoyance he 
has in Brooklyn that would enable him to 
Judge the accuracy of title eyewitness reports 
of Mr. White from Russia. One of the 
hatchet men on Mr. White’s book was Edgar 
Snow, writer-editor for the Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Snow has tong been on good terms 


with the left. The Saturday Review of Lit¬ 
erature chose Htx. Snow to do ihe Job on 
George Creel’s latest book, Russia's Race for 
Asia, and Snow produoed a highly unfair 
review. 

No better illustration of the effectiveness 
of the campaign to distort opinion on China 
can be found than a to(dc back at China now, 
and at our terrible adventure in Korea, all 
the more heart-rending because it should 
not have been necessary. And while we're 
looking at the wreckage, let’s take a look at 
the battle of the books, a battle which the 
Commxmlsts won through their Involuntary 
helpers as much as through their dedicated 
party comrades. The American people had 
no real knowledge of China. The leftists 
filled the vacuum with their own books, re¬ 
viewed favorably by each other; and by de¬ 
riding and denouncing all others who had 
a kind word to say for the lawful Nationalist 
Government of China, or its leader and 
sworn enemy of communism, Chlang Kai- 
shek. 

Who are some of these authors and re¬ 
viewers? 

One Is Gunther Stein, who in 1946 brought 
out The Challenge of Red China. This book 
was reviewed In the New York Times by 
Nathaniel Peffer. It was a glowing review. 

Another Is the late Agnes Smedley, who 
wrote numerous flattering reviews of com¬ 
radely books. She herself delivered a hefty 
volume, which Knopf brought out In 1948, 
titled “Battle Hymn of China." The Chinese 
Communists were glorified In this one, not 
only In the text, but in artful Juxtapositions 
of photos and captions. On one page, for 
Instance, Is a heart-moving photograph of a 
Chinese war orphan and a flattering portrait 
of Chu Teh. captioned “Father of the Red 
Army.” 

It was not until after the war was over, 
however, that the bumper crop of books on 
China and the Far East appeared. Most, If 
not all, were reviewed In a way that must 
have been highly pleasing to Moscow. Take 
John K. Falrbank, of Harvard, for Instance. 
In 1948, Professor Falrbank wrote The 
United States and China, published by the 
Harvard University Press. 

The book was praised with enthusiasm by 
the late Richard Lauterbach and Owen Lattl- 
more. On February 9, 1947, Mr. Falrbank 
reviewed two other books for the Times: 
China’s Destiny, by Chlang Kai-shek, an edi¬ 
tion approved by the author; and an edited 
unauthorized version of the same book pre¬ 
pared by Philip Jaffe. Falrbank reviewed 
these together and managed to say nothing 
about Jaffe’s known bias for the pro-Commu- 
nlst case In China, or of his Involvement In 
the Amerasla case. In v’hlch Jaffe was fined 
for participation In the theft of secret docu¬ 
ments from the State Department. 

For more logjamming, Mrs. Annalee Jacoby 
appeared In the New York Times Sunday 
book section on December 10. 1946, as re¬ 
viewer of My Twenty-Five Years In China, 
by John B. Powell, an American of U" ques¬ 
tioned integrity who lost both his feet in a 
Japanese prison. Here she took sharp issue 
with the author, who persisted In calling the 
Chinese Communists bandits. Mrs. Jacol^ 
berated the author as a “reactionary” and In¬ 
sisted that peace In China’s civil war de¬ 
pended on “progress in negotiations between 
the Kuomlntang and the Communists.” She 
was especially contemptuous of Powell’s sug¬ 
gestions that there Is a “Red menace." 

When another non-Communlst book, this 
time on Japan, Japan and the Son of Heaven, 
by Willard Price, was reviewed In the Times 
of October 14. 1046, the reviewer was none 
other than Owen Lattimore, who criticized 
the book unfavorably. When Lattimore’s 
own book, Solution in Asia, was reviewed in 
the February 26,1045, issue, Edgar Snow was 
given the task. Between them they sold t*'.e 
readers of the Times bocfic section the perfect 
appeasement-of-Russia program. Snow found 
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Negleeted RliBORt aatirely, wtwa tt <waia*t 
ilammud «ad dUuaaad. WMto miAfslAwt 
CHUme* !n Ohtna. whidh attempted to awaken 
the Amerloeti ped|de to the dmcen that 
would face us tt eonuaunlam succeeded in 
oapturing Ohiaa. Mrs. tmey, as a very young 
wonum; was a member of the British Oom- 
mualst Party and lived In Moscow for 6 
years as wife of a Busslan cltlien vmo was 
not a Oommunlst. She worked as a speotaUst 
on far-eastern questions at the Moscow 
Institute of World Beonomy and PoUttcs. 
Her ra|Ud disillusionment and why ehe came 
to regard the Soviet Otovemment as a tyran¬ 
ny as bad if not worse than Hitler's, is re¬ 
lated in her The Dream We Lost. Nesdlsss 
to say, the book was equally, It not more, 
lost than her later one on China. 

The studied praotice of Ignoring, neglect- 
Itq;, or damning with faint praise books that 
sought to (diow the danger from Communist 
infiltration began tar back. The Red Decade, 
by Bugene Lyons, published In 1941, was the 
first really authoritative and Informative 
book on the Stalinist penetration of America. 
At the time he wrote it. Mr. Lyons was editor 
of a national magaelne and had behind him 
a successful record of best seUers in bocHu 
and an equally distinguished record as a 
foreign correspondent and magaelne writer. 
He speaks Russian, worked in Moscow for the 
United Press, and was the first American 
newspaperman to Interview Stalin. The Red 
Decade, even more than his earlier work, As¬ 
signment in Utopia, earned him the title of 
red baiter and got him damned high and 
low by the "intellectuals," "liberals." and 
Russophlles. Most reviewers were displeased 
because Mr. Lyons* probing In The Bed 
Decade revealed the Infection among their 
friends, the Intellectuals. 

The current party line is to sneer at all 
ex-CommunIsts, to deny and Insult their 
repentance. This Is pai^eiUarly necessary 
to the OommunUts because they must try 
to offset the damage done their cause by such 
sincere and repentant man as Whittaker 
Chambers, who testified against Hiss, and 
Louis Budena, whose testimony helped con¬ 
vict the 11 top Communists In the United 
States. 

The latest victim of their sneers Is Angela 
Calomirls.* When she was a girl, and 
weighed only 90 pounds, she was invited to 
Join the FBI. She did. But the Job she got 
was to Join the Communist Party and to re¬ 
port the treason of these Russophlles to the 
Government. She spent 7 years doing Just 
that. She did a superb Job, at great personal 
risk and at no salary. 

When the 11 Oommunlst leaders were be¬ 
ing tried in Hew York, she appeared on the 
witness stand against them. They were 
amased, but they quickly recovered. At 
once the air was filled with Communist cat 
calls. These traitors to the United States 
shguted, “She is a spy. She Is a traitor." 
All the Marxist monkeys, who had been col¬ 
lecting pennies from the faithful, put down 
their tin cups and ran up and down chatter¬ 
ing. "Spy! Spyl" poor Uttle Angela, who had 
given 7 years of her young life to her coun¬ 
try, was called, by Marxist stooges tor Stalin, 
a spy. 

Then Angela wrote a book about her ex¬ 
periences. She called It the Bed Masquer¬ 
ade, and the J. B. Upplncott Oo. published 
tt. The Hew York Times and the Berald 
TVlbune gave her book the silent tfeattaent. 
It Should have been reviewed on the first 
page of their book eeetlons. It waen*t m- 
vftewed at all. ' It was ignored. Oommunlst 
Bxrty tetiinlque Ho. 1 was applied to the 


■Material from thte point on Is new; It did 
not appear in the orli^al artlole. 


On HoiVsihber 9 Qebrge ShkolSky got mad. 
Be had met Angela and read her bock. Be 
looked for the veviewi and. when they faUed 
to appear, he let out a bisid in hie oohimn 
tbat wee heard even la the teiee and Trib¬ 
une 

On November 19 both of these great papers 
got the word. A. B. Reskm reviewed the 
book for the times. Be began; "The war 
againet Oommunlet infiltfatton has pfro- 
diioed a new kind of spy. • • •" This 
sort of teehnlqile le called demnatlon by In- 
dlfeotlon. Later he says tt ccet Angela 980 
a month for party duse and the Govern¬ 
ment footed the bill. Therefore, he con¬ 
cludes the Government Is a contrUmtor to 
the Oommunlst Party. Marcus Duflttld re- 
vtowsd Angela's borne for the Berald Trib¬ 
une (alec on November 19, after the Bokol- 
sky prod). He also oomee to the dues. Be 
eaye, **The FBI, being outrageously thrifty, 
paid her notUng. exo^ bare expeneee, such 
es party dues." 

Now you have the cloven hooves on both 
feet. One saye the shouldn't have paid 
anything. other saye It paid too much. 
All of this le an attempt to smear Angela. 
This Is professhmal Integrity gone to Mos¬ 
cow. If a lady were so treated In a bar, 
any one real American would have thrown 
thcee two reviewers out. If our publishers 
are real Amertcane, thay, too, should give the 
heave-ho to their plntee. The people of 
free America demand profeerional integrity 
In professionals. They do not like the pres¬ 
ent eeoond-hand thought control exercised 
by dlshoneet profesalonals. 


How To Steal ani Profiteer Legally— 
OPS If the Antwer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HOWARD HBUFFEn 

OF WXSIASKA 

IN TRB HOUSE OF REPBBBBNTATZVBS 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am en¬ 
closing an article entitled 'The Return 
of the Prodigal" by Rarry Serwer, and 
published by Human Events on April 4. 

Price control is an economic narcotic. 
Like other narcotics, an excessive dos¬ 
age leads to moral degeneracy. 

OPS today is about as useful as a row¬ 
boat on a desert, or a sprinkling can in a 
flood. 

Taa Rnuiw ov trb Psodioal 
(By Barry Serwer) 

On January 86 the OPS Issued an arro¬ 
gant order known aa the general freese. It 
WM as cruel aa a brat plucking wings off an 
Insect, and for the same reason: The OPS 
didnt know any bettor. The order limited 
the oeiUng of each ttmn to the highest price 
it actually toought in the open market be¬ 
tween December 19 and January 86, inclusive. 

On the day of the freem every producer 
and distributor in this country—bar none— 
was committed for large blocks of merchan¬ 
dise at Inereased pr i ces p rices which had 
been soaring, haoUng, and filling alnee the 
Inauguration of tha Korean Shindig. Much 
of this merchandise had been ordered many 
months before, and some at prloes tbat were 
then Shooting through the roof. The ctPS 
■aid. In efisot: if you have goods coming 
m at high priest, that M ybur hard luck. 
Ybu sill them at the eeihng even If you lose 
money." 

bbvtcusiy. there waenH a buStfienman in 
the whole Nation who could add a legitimate 


mark-up to such merchandUn without com¬ 
mitting a crime; and eo, at one feU swoop 
the <BP8 added a horde of criminals to the 
roster. BusineeBmen were frantloally celling 
their lawyers and accountants and asking 
what course they should puruse; many were 
told to Ignore the general freeee. and eo did. 
Others took it on the chin by adding the 
decreed profit which. In many qiq 

not cover overhead. 

The resentment and clamor became so 
great tbat the OPS ducked Into a huddle, 
and on February 87 I t came up with a direc¬ 
tive captioned "GPR 7." which replaced, in 
part, the retail stipulations contained In the 
general freeae. It covered more than 800,000 
items—truly a gargantuan job for the Fal- 
stai li a n misfits who had concocted It. 

GPR 7 is known ss a divisional factor di¬ 
rective. It alms to control prloes by limit¬ 
ing ceilings to historical mark-ups. The 
divisional factor is a formula Introduced 
apparentiy to complicate matters. 

A couple of vinegar plants got Into the 
wine barrel. Business was asked to absorb 
all or some of the rising cosU. Labor was 
busting through the 10-peroent wage rise 
limit, sending prices up still further. There 
wae no real shortage because retaUers were 
cutting prices on even such critical mer- 
ch a nd ise aa television sets, furniture, and 
electrical appliances in order to encourage 
sales and reduce Inventories. 

Indeed, there were fairly reliable reports 
that warebouasB were clogged to the rafters 
with all aorta of commodities. One econo¬ 
mist. who represents a number of substan¬ 
tial appliance manufacturers, told me that 
only 33^ percent of current accounts re¬ 
ceivable were being collected. This meant 
that Inventories were very heavy, and ob¬ 
viously as large as—or larger than—the capi¬ 
tal and surplus of tbe busiiress. 

n 

There Is no need for control at this mo¬ 
ment, If tbe Department of Commerce Is 
correct in Its Survey of Current Business 
(Jantuury 1951 Issue). The Survey reinter¬ 
prets current unit production In 1989 dollars 
and arrives at a unit Increase of 70 percent 
over 1941. This was aocompllshed with a 
labor Increase of 84 percent and a working- 
hour decrease of 10 percent. Thus we have 
a weighted Increase of 66 percent In pro¬ 
duction. SInoe our Armed Forces are now 
limited to 8,000,000 men as against 14.000- 
000 In World War H, It would ajqMrar that 
we have ample production for both civil and 
war needs unless tbe Government plans mon¬ 
umental stockpiling beyond the needs of its 
own Armed Forces. That may very well be. 
If the administration proposes to stockpile 
and all comers willing to take up arms 
against Busslar—then only does the general 
freeae make sense. 

Control must therefore be considered as a 
part of the psychological pattern for making 
the country war-minded again. War-mlnd- 
6d people partlotioally give up more and 
more of their traditional rights and free¬ 
doms. If there Is no shortly, control Is 
meaningless; It Is not only dlflloult to attain 
celling prices, but a demand may even de¬ 
velop for fioor prices. If there Is a shortage, 
control Is a successful device for generating 
black markets, because the latter are nothing 
more than free markets vilified. 

There are ligltlmate black markets as well 
as illegitimate black markets. If a retailer 
pays the celling price plus some cash under 
the table—tbat Is lll^tlmate. If the re¬ 
tailer says to the. wholesaler, "Sell me 50 
doeen of your rayon blouses and I'll feature 
your name in a newspaper page," that's 
legitimate. 

In the first caie the manufacturer re- 
oelved.the cash direct. What did he do vrlth 
It? Be socked It away; or be In turn paid 
under-the-table cash for prime or seml- 
prooessed commodities, without which be 
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eo\adn*t continue business: or be tried to 
find subterfuge to sneak that dough Into his 
business (vary dUBcult with a lot of C^A 
harpies snooping around for a fast buck). 

In the legitimate case the retailer picked 
up the wholesaler’s advertising check (or the 
wholesaler picked up the primary producer’s 
advertising check). Flip through World War 
n adverting pages and note how many re¬ 
source brands were featured by wholesalers 
and retailers. The great majority were direct 
or Implied deals for merchandise. 

nx 

Another legitimate black market was called 
copping the double profit. This was a 
dlller. There were many large producers 
who. In peacetime, sold only to jobbers, sales 
agents, and wholesalers. These producers 
wanted none of the headaches which come 
with direct distribution. But In war short¬ 
ages all these headaches disappear: produc¬ 
tion Is king. So, those producers double- 
crossed their historical outlets and sold to 
the retailer directly. It paid off—and howl 
Stealing the wholesaler’s 10- or SO-percent 
discount, and getting It without any addi¬ 
tional overhead cost, was a windfall. It was 
legitimate but shockingly immoral: and. yet, 
a large number of America’s substantial busi¬ 
ness firms went after that double profit. The 
gimmick was called going vertical—^vory 
snooty terminology. 

Another phase of the black market Is the 
gadget racket. Sure, the auto dealer will 
sell you a new car at celling; but you must 
buy $600 worth of unneeded gadgets or you’ll 
wait until Judgment day. In fact, accessory 
gadgets provided more black-market dough 
than the basic Item. 

Then there was the tle-ln. If a pen was 
price-fixed at $3, It practically disappeared 
from the market: but the company which 
made It would brazenly lxuilst-~or hint— 
that If you wanted a couple of dozen, you’d 
have to take, as a part of the deal, a few 
$64 pens and one or two $135 sets. This was 
also Indulged In by top concerns. 

Another legitimate black-market operation 
ran something like this. A need black "wifl- 
nufl” very badly. B has them and Is confin¬ 
ing his sale to his old customers. B sells 
strictly at celUng-'not because he Is honest, 
but because he Is afraid of taking under-the- 
table cash. A tells B he has a hot tip on the 
market and that he Is buying 200 shares 
for B. A doesn’t want the money Just yet— 
hell lay It out and tell B when to send It. 
Three weeks later—usually sooner—A con¬ 
sults the stock-market page, chooses a stock 
that has gone up 6 to 10 points, notifies B 
that he sold the stock at a profit and sends 
him a check for that profit. B knows It Is a 
phony but keeps the dough: and in a day or 
two A gets all the black “wlffnuff” be needs at 
celling—and why not? Sometimes A tells B 
he can get him an auto at strictly celling. A 
pays the black-market price and loses the 
difference: but the “wlffniiff” Is worth a 
"helluva” lot more to him, because unfin¬ 
ished merchandise Is piling up on him, wait¬ 
ing only for "wiflnuff.” 

IV 

Mow, let me explain a very legitimate 
black-market racket. Mr. Jones weaves 
*'gray” (unfinished) goods. His celling mark¬ 
up Is 10 percent. The cloth costs 45 cents a 
yard to produce. Be Is legally entitled to 50 
cents a yard. Jonesy Is making a wad of 
dough on a nlckel-a-yard profit, because his 
volume has doubled In a seller’s market, his 
distribution cost Is nil, and all the hazards 
of doing business have disappeared. But he 
Is not satisfied. 

He puts his nephew, WlUle, Into the con¬ 
verting business. (A converter buys "gray** 
goods and finishes them for the cuttlng-up 
trade or for retailing over the counter.) 
Willie’s converting cost Is kbout 30 cents a 


yard, which brings his total per yard up 
to 70 cents. Be Is legally entitled to a 17 
percent mark-up, which brings his selling 
price up to 85 cents a yard. But Jones, 
who is really Willie’s undercover partner, is 
still not satisfied. Bo he puts his other 
nephew. Richard, Into the Jobbing business. 
As Jobber, Richard Is allowed a 13-peroent 
mark-up on the 85-cent cost. This now 
brings the cloth up to 05 cents a yard. 

Is Richard allowed to sell the goods In 
the open market? Oh. no I Jonesy now 
scours the market for manufacturers who 
will give him a partnmnhlp for a nominal 
or no investment: and he, in turn, will sup¬ 
ply them with all the cloth they need. (Re¬ 
member. this was In a period when any dope 
with a fabric allotment could open a hole- 
in-the-wall business and get all the orders he 
wanted.) 

Now, you may be sure that Jonesy was 
at least an equal partner In each of these 
enterprises. The OPA allowed Jonesy a 
nickel profit. Instead, he wound up with 
that nickel plus half of the difference be¬ 
tween 60 cents and the final 05 cents at the 
Jobber’s level. But that Isn’t all. Suppose 
he has an Interest in a blouse factory which 
has a $60-a-dozen celling. There may be 
a net profit of $9 a dozen In a seller’s mar¬ 
ket. Since a dozen blouses averages 25 
yards. Jonesy splits half of another 86 cents 
a yard. That Government-allowed nickel 
becomes 46 cents profit on a fabric which 
cost him 46 cents—quite legitimate. 

All this seems to be on the way back. 
The general freeze la the royal red carpet 
for the prodigal son of the OPA. 


The Larger liiuet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.0LiN E. TEAGUE 

or TXXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
removal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
from his post in Japan Jias brought forth 
both instantaneous and spontaneous re¬ 
plies from people all over the country. 
The citizens of the United States are 
deeply concerned, as they have a right 
to be; and Mr. Speaker, I am also con¬ 
cerned over this action. 

I have made it a point to talk to the 
people who should know whether the 
course of action taken by the President 
was right or wrong. Within the last few 
days I have read in the newspapers and 
heard over the radio and saw on televi¬ 
sion the views and comments of various 
persons. I have studied it all with great 
Interest, and I feel that the solidest ap¬ 
proach to the question is contained in 
an editorial appearing in the New York 
Times on Saturday, April 14, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, 1 wish to in¬ 
clude the aforementioned editorial en¬ 
titled '‘The Larger Issues”: 

The Laxgxx Issuzs 

In many respects Uie present controversy 
over General MacArtbur represents an ele¬ 
mental and emotional outburst expressing 
the anger and frustration of a nation which, 
less than 6 years after Its greatest victory, 
finds itself again at war and facing the dan¬ 
ger of another world war. But the storm 


could reach Its present vimence only because 
it has been and is being whipped up by 
political partisans of often opposite per¬ 
suasion—ranging from Republican extrem¬ 
ists on one side to the lunatic fringe of the 
British Labor Party on the other—who seek 
to exploit General MacArthur’s colorful per¬ 
sonality and positive views for their own 
ends, Irrespective of the merits of the case. 

This situation makes It all the more neces¬ 
sary for men of goodwill to consider the 
fundamental Issues involved, soberly and 
realistically. As we see It, there are three 
such Issues. TThe first, fundamental to free 
government, is the Issue of civil versus mili¬ 
tary authority. That Issue has already been 
decided in President Truman’s favor. Even 
the strongest partisans of General MacAr¬ 
thur refrain from challenging the Presi¬ 
dent’s authority to dismiss him, and the 
record shows clearly that the general laid 
himself open to such action. This was not 
a case of "theirs not to reason why, theirs 
but to do and die.’’ General MacArthur 
had the right, the opportunity and even the 
duty to present his views and recommenda¬ 
tions—through military channels. He had 
no right to challenge the policy of his Gov¬ 
ernment. or even the prescribed strategy 
where it Involved policy. Such a challenge, 
especially when backed up by appeals over 
the President’s head to the public and espe¬ 
cially to the political opposition, was in¬ 
subordination which challenged the funda¬ 
mental concept of our Government. 

The second issue, stated by President Tru¬ 
man In his address on Wednesday evening to 
the Nation. Is how best to avoid a new world 
war. General MacArthur holds that such a 
war can best be prevented by extending the 
Korean war to China—^by bombing that 
country’s military bases, especially in Man¬ 
churia, by blockading Its coasts, and by 
using Chlang Kai-shek’s forces to establish 
a second front on the Chinese mainland. 
Such measures, he Is convinced, can crmh 
the Chinese Communists without bringing 
Soviet Russia Into the war. despite the 
Chinese-Soviet pact and bis wrong guess on 
Chinese Communist Intervention in Korea. 

In contrast. President Truman holds that 
such measures could well precipitate the new 
world war: that we must avoid every action 
that could be exploited in order to put re¬ 
sponsibility for such a catastrophe on us and 
thiiB Isolate us from our allies and split the 
free world, and that the best way of avoiding 
such a situation is to limit the present war 
to Korea, despite the handicaps Involved, in 
the hope of a peaceful settlement. This 
policy may fail, and Soviet Imperialism may 
yet lead to all-out war. But in such a case 
the responsibility will be clear, and the free 
world will have gained both time and soli¬ 
darity. We agree with the President. 

The third Issue Is which is our first front— 
Europe or Asia? General MacArtbur and 
many of his supporters hold that It Is Asia— 
that, In the general’s words to Representa¬ 
tive Mabtim, It Is in Asia that the Commpnlst 
conspirators have elected to make their 
play for global conquest, and that by fighting 
in Asia we are also fighting Europe’s war 
for salvation. This view Is based partly on 
the fact that we are already at war In Asia, 
partly on opposition In some quarter to our 
European policies, and partly on Lenin’s and 
Stalin’s own maxim that the Western World 
will be conquered by conquering Asia first. 

There Is no doubt that the global confilct 
in which we are engaged has two fronts, and 
that it is essential to hold both of them. 
There is likewise no doubt that our front In 
Asia has been gravely impaired by the blun¬ 
ders of our policy toward China. But now, 
as during the last war. it Is and will remain 
true that Europe is our first front and con¬ 
cern. For while Asia may have the man¬ 
power, Europe Is both the cradle of our clvi- 
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Itmtioa tttd tlM eottfiiittiit of our tSOm, wtth 
•n laOutertal pottntlil that oRa q>it| tha 
diStMnM httmea netorj and dafwt. It 
waa lueh oonaldarattoni at thaaa that Ml 
to the reeeat ovarwhehnlng approval hy tha 
Senate of the dlapateh of addlttonal trohpa 
for liirope* and the jfaoArthur dlemlaeal hat 
hot changed the dtuatlon* 


We An at War WHh M CUm 

SnVNSZON OF REMARKS 

HON.PATRiaJ.HILUNGS 

09 TBE RODSB OP B B PRSBaWT A TIVSS 
WednMay, April 11, mi 

Mr. HZLLINQS. Mr. Speaker, the ad¬ 
ministration is attempting to justify 
President Truman’s removal of General 
MaeArthur as supreme commander in 
the Far East on the basis that General 
MaeArthur was attempting to get us into 
war with Red China by advocating the 
bombing of air bases, supply lines, and 
troop concentrations in Blanchuria. 

If we are not now at war with Commu¬ 
nist China, I think the President and his 
advisors would do well to advise Congress 
and the people just whom we are fight¬ 
ing in Korea. Last December hordes of 
Chinese poured across the Yalu River 
and drove our forces to a point south of 
the thirty-eighth paralleL Airplanes 
bearing the red star of Communist China 
take off from airfields in the so-called 
privileged sanctuary of Manchuria, rise 
to a safe altitude, then soom across the 
Yalu River dealing death and destruc¬ 
tion to our forces in the air and on the 
ground. A military commander in such 
a situation would be most derelict if he 
did not have the inclination to use every 
means at hand to strike at these troops 
and destroy these aircraft before they 
could get into a position to inflict casual¬ 
ties upon his own forces. 

To date we have suffered 60.000 casu¬ 
alties in Korea, and despite the hand¬ 
cuffs placed upon him by Truman and 
Acheson, General MacArthur’s outnum¬ 
bered forces have succeeded in destrmr- 
ing large numbers of Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. 

Despite these facts, Truman and Ache- 
son tell us that if MaeArthur attempts 
to protect his men from further casual- 
Ities, he is trying to get us into war with 
Red China when it is the very sametted 
China that is causing us so much grief. 

In scanning the news columns, I have 
not detected axiy let-up in the war in 
Korea. The same Communist Chinese 
are continuing to kill and maim our boys 
and r^rts are fllMIng in to the effect 
that new forces are massing for a sprUig 
offensive. The Daily Worker has hailed 
Mr. Truman for ’’exercising sound judg¬ 
ment in dismissing General MaeArthur.** 
The Communist press knows that wltii 
MaeArthur gone the tMted States baa 
lost one of Its greatest bulwarks against 
Communist expansion In the Far Bast 
and that the pohey of appeasement of 
the Reds engtoeered by Dean Acheson 
over Uie past 5 years will continue. 


tt is tragic to note that President’Tru¬ 
man who flew to Kansas City at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayers to attend TOm 
Pendergast’s funeral several years ago 
wiU be too busy to greet General Mao- 
Arthur at the airport when he arrives 
Thmeday. In his place he is sending his 
military aide, Gen. Barry Vaughan who 
is noted for his deep freese deals, cor¬ 
ruption, scandals, and dispensing of 
favors at the White Rouse. 


A Ceahury of Service 

BOnBNBION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or irsw vouc 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPBE8BNTATTVES 

Uonday, April IS, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
24th of last month Rev. Paul W. Rishell, 
pastor, and his parishioners celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
foun^Ung of the South Congregational 
Church in my congressional district. 

For over a century now the South 
Congregational Church has been a pillar 
of strength to the community life of 
Brooklyn. I am sure 1 bespeak the 
thoughts of the great majority of the 
residents of the Twelfth Congressional 
District when I wish Pastor Rishell and 
his congregation many, many more years 
of fruitful service to our community. 

Under the permission previously 
granted me by unanimous consent of 
the House, 1 include with these re¬ 
marks the following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of Saturday, April 14, 
1951: 

A CnmniT or Ssrvxcs 

Zt’8 a tough job to Uve a bundrod years 
and all that time serve the community with 
humane and spiritual purpose. It takes an 
unusual resiUency against the world’s ohlU 
and sometimes unfriendly winds and It takes 
living, vibrant faith In the task at hand. 

Brooklyn’s South Congregational Church 
had what It takes 100 years ago when It 
organlMd on March 2i, 1861, with 83 mem¬ 
bers. It stm has it and it stUl thrives as 
a great community institution, serving its 
people and spreading divine and human good 
in Its everyday actlvltlw. 

The church has bad a fine history and Is 
retaining Its good name under the guiding 
hand of the Beverend Paul W. RlsheU. the 
eleventh pastor. The first church was dedi¬ 
cated by Brooklyn’s famous Henry Ward 
Beecher. We wish the South Congregational 
Church and Its parishioners many more 
fruitful years to come. 


SImbmIms Bdnysl 

KKTBNSZON OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OP low von 

nr THE BOOSE OP BEPSEBEIITATIVES 
WeHimtag, Aprtt 11,1951 

Ifr. REED of NbW York. Mr.Spesker, 
I heartily agree with the sentimeiits and 


the indisputable facte set forth in the 
editorial in the Standard-Ttanee of Bed¬ 
ford, Maes., under date of April IS, 1951, 
with reference to the brutal dismissal of 
General MaeArthur by President Tru¬ 
man. It requires hours to open the let¬ 
ters and telegrams that are pouring into 
my office asking for the impeachment of 
President Truman and Secretary Ache¬ 
son. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I am inserting the 
editorial entitled ’’Shameless Betrayal,’* 
to which I have heretofore referred: 

Srasobubss BmUVAL 

President Truman’s speech Wednesday was 
a shameless attempt to undermine the con¬ 
fidence and affection which the American 
people feel for General MaeArthur by accus¬ 
ing him of provoking a third world wai*. 

As an excuse for his shocking removal of 
MaeArthur, the President charges MaeArthur 
with “provoking” world war III by (1) asking 
that he be allowed to bomb the bases of the 
Communist army In Manchuria, a classic 
tactic in modem warfare, and (8) by urging 
we give support to Chlang Kai-shek Instead 
Of the present policy of tying his hands. 

To charge that bombing Manchuria and 
freeing Chlang would provoke world war in 
Is spineless speculation by minds without 
courage. 

Winston Churchill said In the Commons 
In November Btalin would decide when world 
war m would start and probably nothing 
England or ourselves could do would change 
the Moscow timetable. 

The world knows with what genius and 
courage MaeArthur was trying to win the 
war In Korea, handicapped at every turn by 
the Indecision and nonsupport of the Presi¬ 
dent and of Secretary of State Acheson, 
fronting for the United Nations. 

The President’s policy In Bhrea was to fight 
a little war, fight It hard, but not too hard, 
for fear it o^ht become a big war. 

Of course, this policy couldn’t win as Mae¬ 
Arthur knew and said, and for this frank 
honesty of the soldier be Is fired “so that,” 
as the President weakly said, “there would 
bo no doubt or confusion as to the real pur¬ 
pose of and aim of our policy." 

After probably the greatest military serv¬ 
ice to his counixy since George Washington, 
General MaeArthur Is removed from all au¬ 
thority because he asked for authority to 
fight the Korean War successfully, a war 
that already has brought America more than 
60,000 casualties. 

This present Korean dilemma has no prece¬ 
dent In American history. 

We are fighting Communist China in 
Korea, but we are her faithful ally in For¬ 
mosa, where we have * forbidden Chlang 
Kai-shek to make an aggressive move. 

What could please Communist China more 
than to have MaeArthur ordered to fight hard 
“but not too hard” In Korea, while Acheson 
ties Cblang’s hands in Formosa? 

This Truman-Acbeson Korean War formula 
Is a perfect set-up for Communist China. 

Communist China can only hope It will 
remain In status quo until, by wholesale 
liquidation of antl-Communlst forces. Mos¬ 
cow style (said already to number many 
millions), all hope of a National counter¬ 
revolution la destroyed. 

No wonder three offers of truce to Com¬ 
munist China have been turned down. Dis¬ 
graceful as the terms were to our honor, they 
were contemptuously refused. 

Tea, we are fightli^ Communist China In 
Korea but we are faithful allies of Com¬ 
munist China In Formosa. 

Meanwhile, there is no hope of victory. 

Truman la afraid to fight hard for fear It 
might bring on world war m. 
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Communist China hesitates to drive us off 
the Korean peninsula for fear that might 
bring on world war HI through a reallstlo 
and aroused America. 

The Truman-Acheson formula for the Ko¬ 
rean War Is a war without victory and with¬ 
out peace. 

Watch for the most degrading moment In 
American history, an offer (British leftist 
Labor Inspired), to extend to Communist 
China a seat In the United Nations, a voice 
in the treaty with Japan, and surrender of 
Formosa—in return for a Korean armistice. 

Such an offer, of course, could not be made 
without United States approval. 

Not only would such a proposal be the final 
betrayal of the only remaining Chinese lead¬ 
er capable of opposing communism In China, 
our ally of World War II—but, miserable as 
Is the idea of such a proposal. I believe It 
would be refused by Communist China and 
Stalin—even If It were proposed to deliver 
Chlang Kai-shek In person to his—and our— 
enemies. 

Basil Breweb. 

Publisher, 


MacArliiiir: The Man and the Myth 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

or cALxroamA 

IN IHE HOUSE OF BEPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. ENOLE. Mr. Speaker, as Mac- 
Arthur returns home, both his accom¬ 
plishment as a soldier and his views on 
foreign policy will be most carefully 
weighed and analyzed. As a contribu¬ 
tion to this discussion. I desire to place 
In th? Record the following article and 
editorial from the April 2, 1951. Fort¬ 
night: 

BCacAxtrur: Tkx Man and trk Mttk 

Oen. Douglas MacArtbur needs no defense 
from his enemies. But how can he protect 
himself from his friends, those idolatrous 
worshipers who make him Internationally 
rl 'iculous by deafening the public ear with 
clalmys of his omnipotence and omniscience; 
by attributing to him all the wisdom and 
all the virtue under the sun. with none of 
the faults that flesh Is heir to? 

After all. General MacArthur Is only hu¬ 
man. If you cut him, be wUl bleed. If 
you shoot him In a vulnerable spot, he will 
die. He has had a long and distinguished 
career In the servlcp of his country. There 
can be no possible question of his personal 
courage, nor of his normal competence as an 
olBcer. He proved that in World War I. 

Like any normal human being. General 
MacArthur has made his share of mistakes. 
Unfortunately, the foremost of these have 
been tragic ones In times of crisis. In . the 
Philippines and In Korea, and have cost 
ma iy American lives. 

WHTt 

On December 7, 1941. when news of Pearl 
Harbor reached the PhUlpplnes, where be 
was In command. Air Force officers begged 
for permission to take off and bomb Japa¬ 
nese airfields on Formosa, whence they knew 
attacks on them would soon and inevitably 
come. This permission was refused because 
there bad been no official declaration of 
war by the American Congress. Surely 
enough. 8 hours after Pearl Harbor, the Jap¬ 
anese bombers came down from Formosa and 
destroyed virtually all the American planes 


in the Philippines as they sat helplessly on 
the ground. 

This error In judgment rested sQuarely 
on MacArthur. It was first brought to light 
In Bill White’s book. They Were Bx^dable, 
published early in the war. It was confirmed 
by Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert for 
the New York Times, In bis recent book. 
Misties of World War n. 

ACTXONt 

MacArthur’s mistakes In Korea have re. 
celved a lot of recent publicity and his 
strident apologists have rushed In to shout 
them down or shift the blame to other 
shoulders. The most recent factual report, 
and a shocking thing It was. was published 
In Fortnight, February 19, In an unsigned 
article by an officer who landed and served 
with the First Marine Division In Korea. 
This anonymous writer told of gross Incom¬ 
petence and actual cowardice on the part of 
some Army officers, and of the complete lack 
of training and morale of many of the en¬ 
listed men who had been part of MacArthur’s 
occupation forces In Japan. 

After all. MacArthur had been superin¬ 
tendent of the United States Military 
Academy at West Point and he certainly 
knew how to train officers and men. Why 
hadn't he done so? 

The Fortnight article practically blew the 
roof off the Pentagon. MaJ. Gen. F. L. Parks, 
the Army’s Chief of Public Information In 
Washington, Issued a statement branding 
the charges “Irresponsible and Ill-consid¬ 
ered.'’ To borrow an old legal cllch4. he 
couldn’t deny the allegations so he defied the 
allegators. 

It was reliably reported that the Pentagon's 
hatchet men were sharpening their toma¬ 
hawks to have the scalp of the unidentified 
writer, who was a Navy chaplain recently re¬ 
turned from Korea. These hatchet men are 
not to be laughed off when one considers 
how they got Admiral Louis Denfeld sum¬ 
marily fired as Chief of Naval Operations for 
speaking his mind when asked about In¬ 
ternal politics In the Department of Defense. 

There Is a rising Indignation among some 
of the-less Informed upon discovering that 
their military Idol has feet of clay. He has 
been so slckenlngly goose-greased and blat¬ 
antly ballyhooed by such a large section of 
the American press since the beginning of 
World War XE that the general public lost Its 
perspective of the man. He could run faster, 
jump farther, dive deeper, and come up drier 
than anybody. He knew everything. He 
could do no wrong. The dawning realisation 
that they have been deceived has made some 
people pretty mad and the natural human 
tendency Is to take It out on the doughty 
General. 

WHO, sex? 

Unfortunately, there’s a lot of evidence to 
the effect that he, too. has been deceived. 
Be has come to believe his own publicity, 
j\ist like a Hollywood screen star. The late 
William S. Hart, strong, silent hero of early 
films, was a broken-down third-rate Shakes¬ 
pearean actor when he got his first break 
In western pictures. Rls producer’s press 
agents' concocted a tailor-made biography 
tot him telling how Hart was a child of the 
western plains raised among the Indians, 
speaking many of their dialects. The tale 
told of many hatr-ralslng battles with bear, 
bison, and aborigines; of great exploits with 
that white-maned old fraud, Buffalo Bill, 
Bart swallowed It whole and believed it to 
the hilt. Be went to his grave mumbling. 
**They went that-a-away, pardner.” It’s de. 
plorable that General MacArthur has shown 
symptoms of the same ailment. 

Xn our books he was caught completely 
off base by the sudden beginning of hostili¬ 
ties In Korea last June. His vociferous 
claque in Tokyo and Washington rushed into 


print to say that Korea was not a part of his 
command and so he was not supposed to 
know what was going on there. But his title 
was supreme commander in the Far Bast. 
That included Korea. 

You can't manhal overnight an army of 
100,000, with tanks, big guns, and other 
heavy motorized equipment; you can’t hide 
that under a silk handkerchief as a magician 
does a bowl of goldfish. It would seem that 
In the weeks necessary to mount this attack 
a small. Idle portion of General MacArthur’s 
omniscience would have smelled It out. One 
good Intelligence officer in Korea could have 
warned him. 

The occupation troops he threw Into the 
fray from Japan, who had been under his 
command and available for training for an 
adequate period to make them soldiers, wrote 
one of the most disgraceful chapters In 
American military history. In the face of 
the enemy they threw down their arms and 
ran. screaming like hysterical hlgh-school 
girls that they were occupational troops, not 
combat forces, and they didn’t want to fight. 

MACASTHUS AGAIN 

The Americans were about to be pushed 
Into the sea when the First Marine Division 
and First Marine Aircraft Wing arrived to 
stem the tide. The subsequent Marine land¬ 
ing at Inchon, behind the enemy’s lines, and 
their swift penetration Inland broke the back 
of the North Korean Army and assured a 
swift victory for MacArthur. 

He took all the bows. Reams of copy 
poured from the typewriters of his personal 
publicity staff to the effect that MacArthur 
had personally staged all this, even to figur¬ 
ing out the tides at Inchon. Expert ocean¬ 
ographers can tell you what the tides will 
be anirwhere In the world a hundred years 
from now. This landing was no different 
from the ones the First Marine Division had 
been making for several years In practice 
from Camp Pendleton. No unit as small as a 
marine raider platoon would ever make an 
amphibious landing without a thorough ad¬ 
vance check of the moon and the tides. But 
it was a great MacArthur victory. 

THl TSXATMXNT 

Early In the Korean hostilities a number 
of American viewspapers printed a syndi¬ 
cated serial labeled ’’the MacArthur Story’’ 
by one Frederic 8. Marquardt, who was billed 
as the Chief of the Office of War Information 
in the Southwest Pacific during World War 
II. MacArthur should have sued for libel. 

The opening article said: “MacArthur has 
been called, with justification, the savior of 
Australia, the liberator of the Philippines, 
and the conqueror of Japan.’’ 

What Is the justification? He was not the 
savior of Australia. He was not the con¬ 
queror of Japan. And with all due respect 
to the great warrior, he did have some help 
in the Phlllpplnes-Hiuch as. for instance. 
Admiral Halsey's Third Fleet, which was 
probably the most powerful armada that has 
ever been afloat. 

MORX 

Marquardt warmed to his wmk with: **A 
Japanese In Tokyo once solemnly assured 
me that MacArthur had a Japanese mother. 
’Otherwise.' he said, ‘General MacArthur 
could not have conquered Japan.' ** 

Nobody conquered Japan. The Nipponese 
threw In the towel because the going got 
too rough. MacArthur had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the circumstances that 
brought this about. 

Marquardt continued: “Many others have 
helped make the MacArthur story. His 
Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Bdward M. Almond, 
called MaoArthmr the greatest man alive.” 

This Is the same General Almond who, 
against ail Intelligence reports and all ex¬ 
pert advice ordered the First Marine Division 
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Into the dlfMtroue venture of fighting their 
way acrow a 7,000-foot snountaln range In 
bllasardy. aubsero wea^r on a hoptieis, 
fruitieiB mleeion from which they had to 
fight their way back with heavy lomee for 
themselvee but almoit unbelievable ibeaee 
to the enemy, 

OT H KE roue 

One wooden if Oeneral Almond, who has 
not yet been court-martialed, haa ever beard 
of a chubby old gentleman in England named 
Wlxutton Ghurehill: or of affable *‘Ike” Elsen¬ 
hower, who succeasfully commanded in 
Africa and Europe infinitely more troops in 
infinitely bigger operations than MacArthur 
ever dreamed of; or of dignified, white-haired 
Admiral Chester Mimita. whose official desig¬ 
nation in World War n was •^Commander in 
Chief of the Pacific Ocean Area," which 
woiUd seem to include the territory in which 
General UacArthur was throwing his weight 
about at the time. 

But wait, Ifarquardt has nmre: "Gen. 
George E. Btratemeyer, commander of the 
Far Eastern Air Forces, went Almond one 
better. 'He's the greatest man who ever 
lived,’ Btratemeyer said of MacArthur." 

Phewl That really is taking in a lot of 
territory. But do you think even this satifles 
Mr, Marquardt? Read him further: "An 
unidentified Japanese spokesman once 
topped both the generals. He is quoted in 
John Lacerda's book. The Coxuiueror Gomes 
to Tea, as saying, 'We look to MacArthur as 
the second Jesiu Christ.*" 

No human being can possibly live up to 
such ridiculoiu adulation and flattery. And 
yet it is still going on. 

A brief, unbiased, and objective review of 
the war with Japan might clear the atmos¬ 
phere a little and put Oeneral MacArthur 
in his proper and. surely, not unfavorable 
light. Both credit and Uazne should be 
placed where they are due. 

One does not need to be a military expert 
or have access to secret flies to know that 
there were six major phases of this war which 
culminated in the enemy's \mconditional 
surrender before his country was conquered. 

First. The first phase started the day after 
Pearl Harbor. It comprised the whittling 
down of Japan's navy and merchant marine 
by submarines of the United States Fleet. 
Japan was not self-supporting. Food and 
oil and raw materials for her war machine 
had to be brought from Manchuria and other 
captured territory. The American submar¬ 
iners were the great unsung heroes of the 
war. In constant danger for months at a 
time, they gnawed away at Japan's life lines 
until the pinch was felt there long before 
there was a possibility of an attack on the 
homeland. 

General MacArthur had nothing to do with 
this. His only connection with a submarine 
was early in 1942 when one of them helped 
the MacArthur family to escape to Australia 
from Corregidor. 

Second. The second major phase of the war 
Included the air and naval battles of the 
Coral Sea, Midway, and the many engage¬ 
ments around Guadalcanal. Until then, the 
Japanese had not only superiority but almost 
complete dominance on the sea and in the 
air. But they lost so many ships and planes, 
and. what proved to be even more important, 
they lost so many firstnitring pilots, they 
were never able to recover their advantage. 
We lost heavily, too. but America's replace¬ 
ment potential was so preponderant that 
from then on the advantage was increasingly 
on our side. 

General MacArthur had nothing whatever 
to do with these operations. They were not 
In his area of command. Be was sitting help- 
lessly in Australia with practically no one 
to boss. Virtually all of Australia's and Mew 
Zealand’s fighting strength had been lost in 


North Africa and Malaya, and Unde Bam had 
not been able to send him many troops yet. 

To say that he was the savior of Australia 
Is absurd. Australia was saved when the 
Marines took Guadalcanal. That was the 
Allies' first land victory over the Axis. It 
was Japan's farthest point of advance. From 
then on to the end of the war, Japan was 
ba^if^ng up. 

Oeneral MacArthur had no more to do 
with Guadalcanal than he did with the land¬ 
ings in Normandy. The Marines were led 
in the field by Gen. A. A. Vandegrlft. later 
commandant of the corps. Admiral Halsey 
was commander in chief, under Admired 
Nimits, of the South l^lflc area. 

Third. The third major phase of the war 
was the taking of Saipan, 'Hnlan, and 
Guam—and later Iwo Jima. These bloody 
and costly operations were carried out by 
marine divlalons with well-coordinated sup- 
|K>rt from the Navy. Oeneral MacArthur was 
thousands of miles away. All he knew about 
these activities was from routine reports he 
received after they had taken place. 

These islands provided bases for the mas¬ 
sive B-29 raids on the Japanese homeland, 
which constituted the fourth phase of the 
war and the beginning of the end. These 
raids not only rased factories, shipyards, and 
other military targets, but forced down the 
throats of the Japanese people the bitter 
knowledge of their eventual, inevitable doom. 
The B~29‘s were under the personal direc¬ 
tion of the late Gen. H. H. Arnold, Chief of 
the Air Force. "Hap" Arnold was MacAr- 
thur’s equal in rank, and certainly not his 
lobbygow. 

• XHO 

The fifth phase was made up of the spec¬ 
tacular victories of Admiral Halsey and his 
famous Third Fleet in the Philippine and 
China Seas and around Japan itself. They 
destroyed practically all that was left of the 
enemy’s fleet and air force. They ranged the 
eastern coast of Japan, firing at will and 
without return at any targets within range, 
while Navy planes from Halsey’s carriers 
swarmed over the cities and towns, making 
it unsafe for a Japanese gardener to ride a 
bicycle or trundle a wheelbarrow down the 
main street of his village. 

General MacArthur certainly did not con¬ 
trol Admiral Halsey. Admiral Halsey couldn’t 
even control himself. He made some pretty 
silly statements about riding Emperor Hlro- 
hlto's famous white horse down the main 
street of Tokyo, and later admitted ruefully 
that he never had learned to keep his big 
mouth shut. But this didn’t affect his rec¬ 
ord as one of the greatest fighting sailors 
since John Paul Jones. 

nSALK 

The sixth and final phase of the war was 
hardly a phase. It was more of a coup de 
grftce. It was the dropping of two atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
Japanese were already thoroughly licked and 
knew it. They had already started overtures 
to negotiate for peace without the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender demanded by the United 
States. The A-bombs saved their face. No¬ 
body could be expected to stand up against 
such weapons. They could surrender un¬ 
conditionally and still retain a little self- 
respect after their brazen declaration fol¬ 
lowing Pearl Harbor that the ultimate peace 
would be dictated by them in the White 
House, 

Even the most bumbling Boswell in the 
MacArthur entourage would hardly claim 
that he invented the atomic bomb and per¬ 
sonally hurled two of them across the in¬ 
tervening waters at Hiroshima and Naga¬ 
saki, the way Washington putatively pitched 
a dollar aeroes the Potomac. 

MacArthur did not command or partici¬ 
pate in any major action against tsa Japan¬ 


ese. Bataan was a hopeless holding action. 
The American forces there were written off 
from the start. They gave a gailaat account 
of themselves. It is not to MacArthur's dis¬ 
credit that he escaped and left Jonathan 
Wainwright to become the martyr of Cor¬ 
regidor. Both were following military orders 
from their superiors. 

It is not to MacArthur's discredit that 
he had little to work with when he arrived 
in Australia and that it was a long 
before he could get going, it la not to his 
discredit that he played a minor role in the 
Paciflo war. The conflict was much bigger 
than any one individual. Bis conquest of 
New Britain and New Guinea were bloody 
and dreadful affairs for those involved, but 
they had little bearing on the final defeat of 
Japan. 

The liberation of the Philippines was a 
moral but not a military necessity. Many 
thousands of American lives would have been 
saved if that had been postponed until after 
the Japanese surrender, which was then in¬ 
exorably in sight. Surely Oeneral MacArthur 
must have been misquoted in the bombastic 
utterances as he landed at Leirte; "I have re¬ 
turned. Rally to me." Surely he miist 
have known how much better it would have 
sounded to posterity to say: ‘*We have re¬ 
turned. Rally to us." For he was not alone. 

It is not to MacArthur's discredit that 
no troops under his command ever came in 
contact with the main body of the Japanese 
Army. This latter force was in Manchuria 
facing the Chinese Communists and the Rus¬ 
sians. They only gave up their arms upon 
the definite order of their deified Mikado. 

It is not to MacArthur’s discredit that Ad¬ 
mirals Nlmitz, Halsey, and Bpruance, and Ma- 
rine Generals Vacdergrlft, "Howling Mad" 
Smith, and the late Roy S. Geiger command¬ 
ed in more important strategical victories 
than he did. That is the fortune of war. 

APraOPBUTX 

General MacArthur’s appointment to pre¬ 
side at the Japanese surrender on the deck 
of the Battleship Missouri was undoubtedly 
a tribute to his uge and seniority in years 
of service, a tribute which be justly deserved. 
But this was not an admission that be had 
fought the war all by himself, as his fanatical 
followers would now have the world believe. 
His subsequent selection to command the 
occupation forces did not make him a star- 
spangled Mikado, or a Shinto god. 

Mr. Marquardt has been quoted here far 
beyond his deserts because be is typical of 
the fawning sycophants who are so wild in 
their adoration of the aging general. The 
panegyric petered out pitifully toward the 
end. After all. when you open by calling 
your hero a second Jesus Christ, what is 
there left for an encore? 

WHERE NOW? 

In baseball when a player loses his batting 
eye, or a pitcher loses control and walks too 
many men, he is benched to let someone else 
try to pull the game out of the fire. ’There’s 
no sentiment involved. Winning is the im¬ 
portant thing. Why shouldn’t this obtain in 
the much grimmer game of war? 

General MacArthur has already achieved 
all the personal glory that one man can 
carry to the grave. He has given more than 
a half century of bis 71 years in distin¬ 
guished service to his country. He has been 
twice wounded. There are no further medals 
to give him. 

Why should the autumn of his life be dis¬ 
torted to absurdity by those overdazzled by 
the reflection of his effulgence? Why can’t 
he be brought home now, in all dignity and 
honor, to receive the triumphant reception 
that is his due, and then be turned gratefully 
out to grass? 
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Thk MacArthur Lsornd: Fact aitd Fancy 

The accompanying article on Oen. X)ougla8 
MacArthur tends to deflate one of the most 
fantastic legends of o\ir time—and we re> 
ffurd It as long past due. The author, who 
served as a bomber pilot In the Army Air 
Ctorps in World War I. and In the Pacific In 
World War IX. reflects accurately the view¬ 
point of many thousands of men of all 
branches of the service who spent weary 
years between Noumea and Tokyo. 

To these men Nlmlts. Halsey. Hap Arnold. 
Vandegrlft, Jimmy Doolittle, Buckner. Roy 
Qelger. “Howlin' Mad” Smith, Lemay. Oates. 
Patch. Spruance, Mltscher were the names to 
conjure with. 

To those who were there it has always been 
a mystery why the American people ever 
swallowed the myth of General MacArthur's 
preponderant part In the Pacific war. 

Nonetheless, we regard General MacAr- 
thiir as one of the world's major figures be¬ 
cause he has ruled Japan so effectively that 
today we are Just about ready to count on 
the Japanese—our savage enemies of a few 
year back—as trusted alUes against world 
communism. 

We also regard him as having been as right 
about the American destiny In Asia as Secre- 
retary of State Acheson has been wrong. 

The clvlliaed world owes a vast debt to 
General MacArthur for his magnificent per¬ 
formance In Japan and for his advocacy of a 
militant and reailatlc. rather than a theo¬ 
retical and defensive, policy In Asia. His¬ 
tory, we believe, will grant him laurels for 
these two phases of his amazing career far 
beyond the laurels he will receive for his 
military prowess. 

It Is not pleasant to recall that General 
MacArthur was the commanding officer of 
the occupation troops In Japan who failed 
so miserably In the early stages of the Korean 
War because they had been permitted to 
grow soft and Indolent, because no one had 
bothered to train them or Indoctrinate them 
In the duties of a soldier, and because they 
were permitted to go Into battle with officers 
many of whom proved unfit to lead troops. 
As commander of these troops It was Mac¬ 
Arthur's duty to train them and keep them 
trained, and In this he signally failed. 

No Fortnight article has elicited more 
heartfelt thanks from more diverse people 
than has the Shame and Glory of Korea— 
February 19 Issue. Men who served In every 
branch of the service have applauded It. 
Corroboration has come from many quarters. 
Xt Is quite clear that the United States Army, 
which has. of course, officially scoffed at the 
story. Is on the spot with the American 
people. 

It Is Fortnight's sincere belief that the 
basic philosophy of the Army leaves much to 
be desired and that Its methods are inade¬ 
quate to the successful defense of the Re¬ 
public. 

We believe that the American taxpayer Is 
not getting enough fight per dollar out of his 
Army, callous as that may sound, and that 
the Army brass had better reexamine its sit¬ 
uation with a cold, stem eye and do some¬ 
thing about it—^fast. 

Fortnight has recently extolled Gen. 
Matthew Bidgway, now In active command 
In Korea, as the kind of Army leader of 
which we need more. Reports from Korea 
Indicate that his capacity for front-line 
leadership has done wonders for the morale 
and courage of his troops and that his bold, 
aggressive methods are finally welding a real 
army In place of the sad motley originally 
sent to Korea by General MacArthur. 

In subsequent Issues Fortnight—^wlth the 
help of a number of military experts—^wUl 
venture to propose changes in the Army's 
basic philosophy and Improvements In Its 
methods—training, promotion, recruiting, 
etc.—which, we believe, will make it possible 
for a 2,000,000 Army to do the Job of the 
seven- or eight-million Army of World War 


n— and do it far faster at a traction of the 
former cost. 

For hundreds of years Rome, even when 
rotten at Its core, was successfully defended 
by the Roman legions who never exceeded 
876,000 at any one time, yet defended Roman 
rule In Britain. Gaul, along the Rhine and 
the Danube. In North Africa, Bgypt, and the 
entire Near Bast. 

The United States needs what Rome had— 
a relatively small, rigorously trained, well- 
oflicered. dependable combat army. 

Thirty divisions of crack troops can better 
defend this country than 100 unreliable divi¬ 
sions that eat the taxpayers out of house and 
home and take years to become effective In 
actual combat. 

An expanded Marine Corps, as proposed 
in Senate bill 677 by Senator Douglas 
(Democrat, Illinois), is an essential part of 
the answer. The other part lies In the re¬ 
form of the United States Army. Fortnight 
will have more to say on this subject In sub¬ 
sequent Issues. 

O. D. Kup, 

Publisher, 
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or 
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or NXW TORN 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRHBENTATXVB8 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker. I take this occasion to incorpo¬ 
rate in the Appendix of the Ricord an 
article by Mr. Bill Ziebach, sports editor 
of the Mobile Press Register in Mobile. 
Ala. 

As one who is qualified to judge, Mr. 
Ziebach is unhesitating in his opinion 
that H. R. 3023 should be passed as soon 
as possible. 

I hope that petty politics will not deter 
action on this measure. 

Mr. Ziebach’s column is entitled "Out 
o* Doors" and is widely read throughout 
the South. I feel sure that support for 
the Hall bill will increase as the result of 
his words. 

Out o' Doors With Bill Zbcbach 

BILL TO PROHIBIT RZOISTRATION OP PIRKARM8 

At last a man's man has taken legal steps 
to close a loophole that could result In 
seizure of citizens' firearms and consequently 
render this country's civilians impotent to 
resist aggression from within or without. 
Representative Edwin Arthur Hall, of New 
York (may his name be blessed for his ac¬ 
tion) has Introduced H. R. 3023 Into Con- 
gressr. which. If passed, will prohibit any 
State. requiring citizens to register private 
weapons. 

Although the Constitution of the United 
States gives every citizen the right to own 
and bear arms. Its makers had no experience 
with the sly methods of modern traitors who 
use the writing pen as an Instrument to 
first suppress, then arrest and liquidate men 
and women who would fight for their free¬ 
dom. 

Taking cognizance of this unholy situation. 
Representative Ball's bill provides as follows: 
"A bill to prohibit registration of firearms 
already issued legally and to protect citi- 
aens against unconstitutional seizure of 
private weapons 

*'Whereas during World War n. Nazi- 
minded officers attempted to pass laws 


abridging the constitutional right of a pri¬ 
vate citizen to bear arms: and 

"Whereas these same officers started their 
anti-American program by calling for regis¬ 
tration of all privately owned firearms; and 

“Whereas our founding fathers wisely In- 
emporated within the Constitution of the 
United States this inherent privilege to our 
citizens to protect their hearths and homes 
by possessing arms; and 

“Whereas in the several States, the revival 
of tyranny Is asserting itself in the form of 
proposals to register all legally issued private 
weapons with design to eventual seizure of 
firearms owned by Individual citizens: There¬ 
fore 

"Be it enacted, etc,. That no citizen shall 
be compelled to register firearms which he 
is in legal possession of. 

“Sxc. 2. No Federal, State, or local officers 
shall have the power to seize firearms be¬ 
longing to private citizens who legally pos¬ 
sess them." 

The measure was referred to the Bouse 
Committee on Ways and Means on March 1. 

There is again a movement In some of the 
States to register firearms. This bill, if 
passed, would prevent any such further pro¬ 
motion to curtail the rights of our people 
which are guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Tear after year, a slimy few have repeatedly 
Introduced legislation into Congress and 
State law-making bodies to compel registra¬ 
tion of firearms owned by civilians. Tear 
after year It Is necessary for patriotic citi¬ 
zens to defend themselves against laws which 
would put every gun owner under police 
supervision and enable fifth columnists to 
quickly gather patriots before firing squads 
when and If they deem force necessary to 
subjugate this country. 

If ever a law was needed. Representative 
Ball's bill Is the one, and every patriotic 
organization and individual citizen shoidd 
let their Congressmen know their will—as 
well as conveying word of their support to 
Hall. 

But let no man be subdued If ever gun 
confiscatory legislation Is passed. Let him 
register one. If he must, but bury two for 
readiness, as the time wUl be near when he'll 
need them. 


Congratulatioiit to Archbishop Molloy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JINHIN J. ROONEY 

or NXW YORK 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. R(X>NEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
note the granting last week by His Holi¬ 
ness Pope Pius XII, of the title of arch¬ 
bishop to the Most Reverend Thomas E. 
Molloy. beloved bishop of Brookhm for 
these past many years. 

The following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Eagle of April 12, 1951, indi¬ 
cates the esteem and respect in which 
Archbishop Molloy is held by the citi¬ 
zenry of Brooklyn and Long Island of all 
religious faiths; 

Congratulations to Archbishop Molloy 

The people of Brooklyn—of all faiths and 
shades of religious belief—were pleasantly 
surprised to learn of .the latest honor be¬ 
stowed upon the Most Reverend Tliomas E. 
Molloy, the reverend bishop of the CathoUo 
faithful here. 

He has been singled out to receive the title 
of archbishop as a personal recognition by 
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Bis BoUness pqpe Pius xn. for the exem- 
plsiy execution of his eptseopsl duties ss 
heed of this dloeeee, which hss the Imni^est 
Oatholle populstl<»i of sny In the oountcy. 

This honor, we are Informed, eomee In the 
nature of a pwrsonal tribute rather than one 
which would designate Brooklyn as an arch¬ 
diocese. The proximity of Brooklyn to the 
Archdiocese of New York may be the reason 
for the unique distinction of conferring the 
title of archbishop upon His Bxoelleney while 
Brooklyn still remains a diocese. 

We think it Is not too much of an ex¬ 
aggeration, to say that In the hearts of the 
Cath(dlos here Archbishop Molloy has won 
such high esteem that no ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nity would be unmerited. 

As a cltlsen. a public figure, an adminis¬ 
trator. a speaker, and scholar as well as a 
religlotu leader, Azidibiehop Molloy has won 
the respect and good will of the whole com¬ 
munity of Brooklyn during his nearly 80 
years as head (tf the diocese. In these days 
when the yery foundations of the world are 
threatened by onslaught from materialistic 
and atheistic forces, it is reassuring to hare 
spiritual leaders of the stature of the new 
archbishop. 

The Brooklyn Bagle Joins with all men and 
women of good will In extending to Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy heartfelt expression of felicita¬ 
tions on his well-deserved honor. 


Foreifii Policy of tiie United Stetet 


E3CTEMSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

or TEXAS 

IN TBB BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I Include the following speech by 
W. L. Clayton before a Joint session of 
the Texas Legislature, Austin, Tex., 
March 6, 1961: 

It Is a great honor and pleasure you have 
given me to speak to you on the foreign 
policy of the United States, the most Impor¬ 
tant subject In the world today. 

We could be wrong on every other subject 
and right on that and the coxintry Is rich 
enough and vlrUe enough to pull out of its 
mistakes and go forward; but if we are wrong 
on foreign poUcy we could be right on every- 
ttilng else and the results stUl could be dis¬ 
astrous. not only to the people of the United 
States but to the whole world. 

Now, what Is the foreign policy of the 
United States? 

Whatever division there xxiay be among our 
people regarding method or procedure, there 
Is no difference of opinion regarding ob¬ 
jective. 

The United States covets neither the lands 
nor possessions of any country or people; on 
the contrary our interests Ue In the main¬ 
tenance of the independence and integrity 
of all peoples. 

The objective of United States foreign 
policy therefore Is world peace and its pres¬ 
ervation under conditions which will insure 
to all law-abiding peoples life, Uberty, and 
the pursuit of hapi^ess. 

Now how is this objective to be achieved? 

Should we continue military and economic 
aid to our allies in Europe or should we 
follow the advice of Mr. Hoovw and sand not 
another soldier, not another dollar to Europe 
until they have got themselves In condition 
where th^ wont need either? 

Should we continue to fight alongside 
United Nations forces In Korea imtU the 


■Ctommunlste learn thsct they not only can¬ 
not run us out but that It is too costly to 
try or shotdd wo turn tail and get out now 
as b est we can? 

These are soma of the vital details of for¬ 
eign policy on which opinions differ. 

I recently saw a cartoon In which the snout 
of a symbolic elephant was labeled *Tut *em 
In the front lines,** whereas the taU said 
**Keep hm in the rear,'* and the principal 
pn^xments of these contradictory policies 
worn to be seen in the background shouting 
their re^ecttve arguments—Dewey and Stas, 
sen upholding the snout and Hoover and Taft 
thetaU. 

Nobody suggests the withdrawal under 
present conditions of the United States 
troops already in Europe; and If our mili¬ 
tary authorities decide that these troops 
Should be reinf oroed. that is a military deci¬ 
sion which should not be reversed by politi¬ 
cal laymen. Any policy question Involved 
here was really decided when the North 
Atlantic Treaty was entered Into under our 
leadership. 

That tres.^ commits us to go to the de¬ 
fense of our European allies If they are 
attacked. Would it not be wise when we 
are all gravely threatened with attack to take 
concerted measures to try to prevent it rather 
than sit supinely back and wait for the blow 
to be struck? 

What the free world faces Is Just what our 
OrigLnal Thirteen Colonies faced when they 
created a Federal Union and wrote the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States and Is ex¬ 
pressed In this slmifie phrase: “United we 
stazul: divided we fall." 

Europe Is the next great prise Russia seeks. 
If Communist Russia should conquer 
Western Europe with its vast complex of coal, 
steel. Industry, and technology, you may be 
sxire that the end of world war HI would find 
the United States, winner or loser, no loncper 
the home of the brave and the land of the 
free. 

But all these arguments about Europe are 
now academic because the decision has been 
made and the American people have made It. 
Our destiny Is Insolubly linked with Western 
Europe, the home of our ancestors and the 
birthplace of our social and political Ideals. 

The only question is, Gan this link be 
made strong enough in time to prevent 
world war m, or to win that war If It should 
come? 

Unfortunately, the answer to that ques¬ 
tion Is locked In the nxlnds of a little group 
of rapacious an' powerful men sitting in 
the Kremlin—^men without religion, without 
conscience, without decency, without mercy. 

These men Intend to conquer the world; 
they have told us that. 

But they want to do It the cheapest and 
easiest way for them. 

If by pressing a button they could gain 
world victory they would not hesitate to 
press that button even it it meant murder¬ 
ing millions of innocent men, women, and 
children. 

As these men look out over the world and 
try to appraise the chances and risks involved 
in their schemes, we can Imagine their 
leadw Stalin addressing them somewhat as 
follows: 

“Our greatest advantsge lies In the dis¬ 
unity of otir enemy. It Is true they have en¬ 
tered into a pact but we all know what that 
means: pacts are made to break whenever 
a member finds that It no longer serves his 
Interest. 

“Imagine their difficulties. There are 12 
members of the pact; they have selected a 
military head but he is subject to la po- 
Ittteal heads, now conducting 12 separate 
foreign policies. Th^ are continually squab¬ 
bling about Asiatic policy, about German 
poUCy, about the so-called Behuman plan, 
etc. They are unable to reach agreement on 
vital Issues. How can this general organise 
and lead an army of 12 different national¬ 
ities subject to orders from 12 dlfforent gov- 
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emments? They win find themselves en- 
tangled In red tape, in the endless confer¬ 
ences and inefficiencies of their own boasted 
freedom. That kind of organisation cannot 
stand up against the unity, the cohesion, the 
discipline of the Communist forces.** 

When General Elsenhower addressed 
Congress on February 1, immediately after 
his return from Europe, he spoke of the vast 
resources and great potentialities of the de¬ 
mocracies and asked why we should be 
frightened of dictatorial government 
then he gave this answer: “Only for one rea¬ 
son—because they have a unity of purpose.** 
And then he said; **What we have got to do 
is to meet that unity with a higher type, the 
unity of free men that will not be defeated.’* 

In this vast struggle which Is raging 
throughout the world for the minds and 
loyalties of men, the weakness of the foreign 
policy of all the democracies lies In the fact 
that such policy Is mostly negative—It is 
against something. The Communist policy 
on the other hand is positive; they have a 
program to cure all the ills of all people. It 
is a false program, of course, but anyvray 
it Is something positive. And make no mis¬ 
take about It, it Is catching on in the world. 

The free world must shift from the nega¬ 
tive to the positive If It Is to win this 
struggle.. 

AU history proves that peace cannot long 
be maintained by pacts and armaments races. 
The two ideas are completely antithetic. And 
vre must never forget that the very founda¬ 
tion of our foreign policy Is the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of permanent world 
peace. 

As vicious and repugnant as communism 
is. permanent world peace will never be se¬ 
cured by simply fighting communism even 
though the Communists lose. 

To think that this road vrould lead to peace 
is to completely misunderstand what is hap¬ 
pening to the world in which we live. 

It is a tragic mistake to look upon com¬ 
munism as the only obstacle to a continua¬ 
tion of our tranquil enjoyment of the luxu¬ 
rious life, while much of the rest of the 
world lives In poverty. 

Communism Is but an outward manifesta¬ 
tion of the world revolution now In prog¬ 
ress—a revolution of the *'have-nots,*’ not so 
much against the “haves” as against their 
own lot In life. This Is particularly true of 
the Orient with more than a billion people, 
80 percent of whom are clutching at the 
ragged edge of a miserable existence. 

VThen the Premier of Pakistan was In Texas 
about a year ago, he said that when he 
thought of the United States, he saw an is¬ 
land, fabulously prosperous, but still an Is¬ 
land, surrounded by a sea of poverty, of cold 
and of hunger; and it frightened him. 

There are Just too many hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of people In the world who go to bed 
cold and htingry every night to expect that 
victory In the fight to contain communism 
will bring peace to the world. 

Some one will probably say: “But this mis¬ 
ery of which you speak has always been with 
UB. How does the situation today differ from 
the past?’* The answer to that is to be found 
In the techniques of the modern world. 

Formerly the miserable lived and died in 
ignorance; so far as they knew the whole 
world lived and died In misery; but today 
they know better. 

Justice WllUam Douglas, of the United 
States Supreme Court, stated the other day in 
a speech In Arlxona that when be was re¬ 
cently In Iran, he found In a city of 40,000 
people on the Russian border. 10,000 radios, 
all battery operated. You may be sure that 
Ccmununist Russia tells those people every 
day and every night that the United States 
lives in luxury at their expense; that we are 
exploiting their oil and other raw materials 
and sucking the life’s blood out of the people 
who are the real owners of the wealth of the 
world. 
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Those who do not hear this over the radio 
will get the story from those who do. 

The first Joh of the free world Is to make 
itself so strong that the aggressor dare not 
strike. Peace can doubtless be secured tem¬ 
porarily In this way. and only in this way. 

The free world Is proceeding on this policy 
through the machinery created by the North 
Atlantic Treaty, as cumbersome and Ineffi¬ 
cient as that machinery Is. 

This will give us a breathing spell. It 
would be a tragic mistake to expect that It 
will give us permanent world peace. 

The ferment which la working at the heart 
of the world, keeping it in pain and anguish, 
is too potent to yield to the persuasion of 
armies, of battleships, and bombers. 

Indeed, that sort of extravagant trappings, 
created out of the blood, sweat, and tears of 
men, will in the end add fuel to the seething 
caldron of unrest which Is now gripping the 
world. 

In truth, the road to permanent world 
peace must be a much less costly road than 
the one we are now following. 

It Is the Job of the United States, as leader 
of the free world, to find this road and to 
lead the democracies of the world In plant¬ 
ing their feet firmly upon It, determined to 
follow It to the end. 

For some time now the free world has been 
drawing closer and closer together. 

The foreign policy of the United States Is 
largely responsible lor this—lend-lease. 
UNRRA. the International Bank, the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, the British loan, 
the Marshall plan, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and numerous other International actions 
under the leadership of the United States all 
attest the strong community of Interest of 
the democratic nations. 

But the free world la still separated Into 
too many political and economic compart¬ 
ments to bring about the kind of strong 
organisation necessary, first, for Its own pres¬ 
ervation, and, second, for the Job of raising 
the standard of living of the peoples of the 
world if foundations of permanent peace are 
to be well laid. 

To create such an organisation and to do 
such a Job, the free world must unite politi¬ 
cally, militarily, economically. It m\ist speak 
with 1 voice Instead of 12 or 15 or 20 voices, 
not all saying the same thing. It must elim¬ 
inate barriers to the movement of goods 
within Its own boundaries, preliminary to 
the elimination of world barriers, to the end 
that markets may be enormously enlarged 
and that production may be rationalised on 
the basis of comparative advantage. This 
would substantially reduce the cost of goods 
to the people, would bring about a great in¬ 
crease In the production of raw materials 
throughout the world, and result In the de¬ 
velopment of the world’s resources and pro¬ 
duction facilities on a scale never before seen. 
The need of subsidies and grants would 
cease; the standard of living would auto¬ 
matically rise throughout the world; tran¬ 
quillity would be restored, and permanent 
world peace would be within our grasp. 

Mr. Chfirlft Wilson and Defense 
Mobiliiatbn 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or MXW TOBX 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Rbcoid. I include the following address 
by Charles E. Wilson, who Is doing a 
most creditable task as Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. The ad¬ 
dress ima delivered by Mr. Wilson over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Tuesday. April 10. 1051. Those who 
know him know that Mr. Wilson clearly 
set forth his basic and most constructive 
views: 

A week ago the President gave the Ameri¬ 
can people the first report of our progress 
in defense moblllaatlon. It was a hearten¬ 
ing report In many respects. But both be¬ 
fore and after It was Issued there has been 
much evidence that many Americana believe 
we can slacken our efforts to achieve Amer¬ 
ica's might. 

It Is to caution against this tendency to 
complacency—rather. In fact, to tell you of 
the dire need to go forward energetically and 
resolutely and unitedly—that I talk to you 
tonight. 

The whole history of the human race is 
the story of the struggle of men to be free— 
to determine the kind of government under 
which they would live—to worship God in 
their own way—to choose freely how they 
would earn a living. 

This struggle went on all over the world 
for more than 50 centuries during which 
the war lords, kings, and emperors ruled the 
earth; tyranny was the common lot of man. 

Men before us fought for the Magna 
Carta and the BtU of Rights, but the great 
liberation really began with the founding of 
this Republic. Before that, out of all the 
blUlons who Inhabited this earth, never 
more than three or four million people, at 
any one time, had enjoyed liberty and free¬ 
dom as we conceive liberty and freedom. 

Washington and Jefferson and Madison 
and Hamilton Intended us to be forever free. 
Government was to be the servant of the 
people and not their master. Government 
was to represent all of the people and no 
man or any group of men were to have any 
rights or any freedoms beyond those that 
were to be enjoyed by all of our people. 

Under that Government, as conceived by 
the founders of this Nation, we have de¬ 
veloped a freedom and an economy that 
have given liberty to more people and a bet¬ 
ter standard of living to more people than 
mankind has ever known. 

All over the world, free nations. Inspired by 
our example, came Into being. Within the 
last 40 years these free nations, In two great 
world wars, have united to resist assaults 
upon the liberties of mankind. 

Now once more tyranny is on the march. 
A dictatorship, more absolute and ruthless 
than any that the world has ever known, 
challenges all that we have so dearly won. 
It believes that the only way It can be safe 
is to undermine or overcome all other 
governments. 

Please do not believe that I seek to 
frighten you. You know the basic facts as 
well as I know them. The dreadful shadow 
moves over this earth. In a short 12 years 
nation after nation has disappeared behind 
the Iron curtain—^Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Poland, Rumania. Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia. Albania, Eastern Germany, 
part of Finland, China, and half of Korea— 
800,000,000 people—a third of the population 
of the earth. 

Untold mllllona are in slave labor camps 
and mines and factories, producing materials 
and munitions at war. Other millions are 
impressed into the largest armed force this 
. wwld has ever known—all of these poised to 
be hurled at the last bulwarks of freedom 
and liberty. 

This brings us face to face with the ques¬ 
tion whether our country and our way of 
life are worth the price we must pay to 


defend them. Here and now we must decide 
tat ourselves the price of freedom. Each of 
us must decide in his own heart whether he 
will do his part niggardly or magnificently. 

We must decide whether we will be greatly 
patriotic or whether we will be meanly 
partisan for ourselves or for any group or 
class. 

1 know you will agree with me that what 
we have here In America is not only worth 
fighting toe, but worth sacrificing for. 

And this brings us face to face with the 
question of what we must do to defend 
ourselves. 

I repeat, we live In a democracy. The 
Congress will determine how much money Is 
to be made available and for what It is to be 
spent. The President will administer this 
program, and as Commander In Chief of our 
Armed Forces will direct their use. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization Is 
charged with the mobilization of men and 
materials and the over-all direction of the 
acquisition of everything required by the 
Armed Forces. 

We are charged to do this without destroy¬ 
ing or Impairing the economy of this Nation. 

nils requires. In effect, almost a miracle 
of equilibrium. Give the Army and the 
Navy and the Air Force the millions of men 
they reqiUre, without destroying the labor 
force which must produce their weapons, 
and give them food and clothing, equipment, 
and arms without destroying the labor force 
which must produce all of the things neces¬ 
sary for the maintenance of our civilian 
economy. 

At the same time we must see to It that 
rents and prices and wages do not get Into 
an upward spiral, or there would be no 
money left from the civilian economy to 
support the defense effort. 

We also need what amounts to almost a 
miracle of timing. The development of 
scientific weapons of war means that the 
rate at which some weapons become obso¬ 
lete Is terrific. So we must make, or be ready 
to make, all of the things that our Armed 
Forces need with which to defend us, with¬ 
out having to maintain maximum weapon 
production at all times. 

But at the end. what we really need Is an 
honest will on the part of everybody to seek 
the best solutions that will protect this 
country In Its essential defense program, and 
that will stop the Inflation which may de¬ 
stroy that program. 

The defense program Is rolling. 

The transition from a full employment 
economy to a defense program Is being 
achieved in matters of production with less 
dislocation and more speed than anyone had 
thought possible. 

We are building up the facilities to pro- 
duce for the Armed Forces, so that they can 
be expanded with the greatest rapidity In 
any situation that confronts us. 

Contracts for defense production are mov¬ 
ing at the rate of nearly 14,000,000.000 a 
month. Actual production should catch up, 
this very year, with the rate of spending. 

Tonight I can report to you with the ut¬ 
most confidence that there is building up, 
here in America, a machinery of defense so 
powerful that when it Is completed no dic¬ 
tator In his right mind would dare attack us. 

At the same time, I want to make It crystal 
clear that we have a gigantic task here at 
home to maintain our economy under this 
tremendous burden. 

It Is necessary that this program have the 
support of every man and woman In the 
United States. Every one of us must be wlU- 
. ing to give up something—but, more Im¬ 
portant, we miist resist the temptation to 
claim or grab more than Is rightly and Justly 
due us. 

When the President asked me to under¬ 
take this task, he outlined a single and 
wholly patriotic goal-rto mobilize our 
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Strength tor defense, to mobUlse It in the 
shortest possible time, to mobilise It with 
the least possible danger to our economy, 
and to mobilise it with no Impairment of 
our freedoms and with the least possible Im¬ 
pairment of our standard of living. 

> I can say to you with utter sincerity that 
he did not ask me to serve any selfish pur¬ 
pose—^his own or any other man’s. 

If I am to carry out the instructions of 
the President, and if I am to live with my 
conscience, 1 must put aside self-interest, 
and I shall expect others—all others with¬ 
out exception—to do the same. On this point 
, there can be no compromise. For the im¬ 
portant thing to bear in mind is this—and 
let me emphasize it from my heart—no man 
has a right to compromise the life or safety 
of a single boy in Korea or to compromise 
the future of this Nation. 

We have had our difficulties, even as we 
have had our triumphs of progress. But 
only yesterday there met for the first time 
with the President the National Advisory 
Board on Mobilization Policy, representing 
substantially all segments of our people— 
agriculture, commerce and industry, labor, 
and the public. It is my sincere hope that 
this Board will be the means of giving a 
strong impulse to the successful carrying out 
of our program of defense mobilization on 
a basis of equality of sacrifice. 

• As Chairman of the Board I represent no 
group except that magnificent one known as 
the people of the United States. I will listen 
to advice from the representatives of any 
group, big or small. In fact, I welcome it, 
and I will give it all heed. I will listen to 
the advice of any single citizen. But in the 
end I am sure that the people of this country 
'want their governmental policy to be deter¬ 
mined by their Government. I cannot act 
in any interest except in the Interest of all 
of our people., 

|t I think I know our people and I think I 
know the great spiritual values they will 
bring to the task of uniting our country, 
i This Nation has victoriously survived every 
crisis. Now—aroused, strong, unified, con¬ 
fident, each in his own place seeking to 
serve our country, trusting in each other, 
I and trusting in God—I know that once again 
!we will successfully defend our homes, our 
liberties, and the land we love. 


The Tafts and the MacArthnrs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALiroaNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, by coinci¬ 
dence. the Associated Press, on April 14, 
carried two Taft-MacArthur stories. 
These were reported In the New York 
Times on April 15. It happens, how¬ 
ever. that one described a clash between 
the father of the Senator from Ohio and 
the father of General MacArthur. The 
other concerns a proposed joining to¬ 
gether of the famous sons of these fa¬ 
mous men. Because of the rather odd 
coincidence, I am asking that these ar¬ 
ticles be included In our Ricord: 

(From the New York Times of April 15.1961] 
MacAxthuk’s Father was zh Noted Row- 
Clash With Ex-Preszdbnt Taft on Rule 
XN THE PHZLZPFZNES LED TO GENERAL’S 
Removal 

Washington, April 14.—^The father of Gen¬ 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur. a noted 
XCVII—Ann.-183 


soldier of 60 yean ago, also had a bitter dis* 
pute with civilian authorities. 

Although it involved a domestic political 
controversy of the period, in a few respects 
It was strikingly similar to the present situa¬ 
tion evolving around Douglas MacArthur. 

It may have affected the final years of Gen. 
Arthur llacArthur’s career. 

According to historical accounts of the in¬ 
cident this is what happened; 

The United States had acquired the Philip¬ 
pine Islands from Spain as a result of the 
Spanlsh-American War. In the summer of 
1808 Arthur MacArthur went to the Philip¬ 
pines. In May 1900 he became Military 
Governor. 

About that time Republican President 
William BCcKinley sent WiUiam Howard Taft 
at the head of a Commission charged with 
establishing a civilian government in the 
Philippines. Taft arrived June 8. 1900. just 
a month after MacArthur had assumed his 
governorship. 

Back home there was a national political 
fight going on, with President McKinley 
under heavy pressure from his Democratic 
opponents to end what they considered ex¬ 
pensive military operations against Philip¬ 
pine elements fighting the American take¬ 
over. There were demands for early estab¬ 
lishment of civilian government in the 
Islands. 

In MacArthur’s command there was a feel¬ 
ing that only the Army could do the job of 
restoring order and giving western civiliza¬ 
tion to the Islanders. The Taft Commission 
encountered a cold attitude on the part of 
the general. 

Taft waited for MacArthur to pay his re¬ 
spects. but the general sent a colonel instead. 
Finally Taft himself went to see MacArthur. 
who gave him a cool welcome and assigned 
for the commission’s use only one small room 
in the Governor's palace. 

Taft thereupon undertook a series of re¬ 
ports on MacArthur to Secretary of War Ellhu 
Boot in Washington. He even threatened to 
resign. 

In this antagonistic atmosphere the two 
men and their associates existed for a year. 
Then on July 4, 1901, Taft became Civilian 
Governor of the Islands. MacArthur was re¬ 
lieved of his command and returned to mili¬ 
tary duty in the United States. 

In 1007 MacArthur finished a tour of duty 
as commander of the Army’s division of the 
Pacific and was considered by many in line to 
become Chief of Staff. 

But Secretary of War Taft preferred Gen. 
J. F. Bell, and MacArthur remained in semi- 
retirement until his actual retirement at 64 
years of age in June 1009. 


[From the New York Times of April 16,1961] 
Taft, MacArthur Favored—They Are Cape- 
hart’s Pick for 1952 Prbsidentzal Ticket 
French Lick, Ind., April 14.—Senator 
Homer E. Capekart, Republican, of Indiana, 
today proposed a 1962 Republican ticket of 
Taft for President and MacArthur for Vice 
President. 

He said that Senator Robert A. Taft, Re¬ 
publican. of Ohio, "has more delegates than 
anybody and is the popular choice.” 

Senator Capekart told newsman that Mr. 
Taft would give the Republican party the 
best leadership on domestic issues and that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
would do the same on foreign policy. 

Asked how General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower might figure in next year’s Presi¬ 
dential campaign, Senator Capehart replied: 

"I don’t suppose he could get away from 
his mission In Europe. He is tied up In 
Europe and wlU be inactive politically for 
many years.” 

Senator Capehart came to French Lick, 
a southern Indiana resort, to address a meet¬ 
ing of the Indiana State Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 


Grtra (or Indio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

OF UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker. I am 
certainly in favor of scrutinizing care¬ 
fully every request of any kind for funds 
which comes to Congress in these days 
of mounting deficits. I want to have all 
of the facts—and the story behind these 
facts. But I do not see how anyone can 
feel that the proposition to send grain 
to India has not been fully, explored, and 
how anyone can question the need. 

I should like at this time to place in 
the Congressional Record two very fine 
editorials from a very fine newspaper, 
the Salt Lake Tribune, which point out 
the dangers of any further delay in vot¬ 
ing the funds to send grain to India im¬ 
mediately: 

[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of 
March 16. 1961] 

Delating Aid to Hungry People Is 
Dangerous 

Backfiring of some assistance programs In 
the past and realization that our resources 
are limited has slowed down some Ameri¬ 
can international relief undertakings. 

It was sensible, therefore, for Congress to 
examine carefuUy the proposal to send food 
grain to India, where many thousands of 
persons are starving. The entire proposi¬ 
tion has been explored and the testimony 
Is in. There is no question of the impera¬ 
tive need. There should be no further delay. 
Famine does not wait. 

In a sense, the good intentions and hon¬ 
esty of the United States are on trial before 
the world. Even the most rabid critics of 
India and its Government have not proposed 
that we refuse to furnish food to the starv¬ 
ing. Only the details about payment and 
terms are debated. We have the grain and 
ships are available. All that is required now 
is appropriate Government action. 

If the United States were to refuse aid now 
countless peoples throughout the world 
would be convinced that we put a price tag 
on our acts of mercy, that we help only 
when we can coerce. However false the 
charges might be. it would not help lu to 
win friends throughout the globe. The cog¬ 
nomen, “Uncle Shylock,” is less Battering 
than “Uncle Sugar.” More important than 
reaction of other peoples, however. Is our 
own self-respect. We simply cannot afford 
to be unresponsive to pleas to mitigate hu¬ 
man suffering. 

Hunger is on the march in India. It is 
extremely dangerous to further delay the 
food we have and they need so urgently. 

[From the Salt Lake City Tribune of March 
28, 1951] 

While Humans Starve 

The humanitarian phase has been re¬ 
peatedly stressed in connection with the 
proposal to send surplus grain to save lives 
In India. 

While droughts were followed by hurri¬ 
canes, destroying India’s maize and wheat 
crops, contrary nature has overfiowed the 
wheat bowl of the United States. Not to 
be outdone by nature. Congressmen have 
perversely decided that starving stomachs 
can wait. There Is grave danger that tha 
grain measure, proposed by the administra¬ 
tion with the blessing of Herbert Hoover, 
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will be talked to death. Meantime, the 
President of the India League of America 
says that at least 1.000.000 Indians will die 
of disease or starvation unless Congress 
quickly approves the grant. 

Approval of this program no doubt would 
do more than all possible diplomatic maneu¬ 
vers to win friends In the Far Bast. Mean¬ 
time, it Is reported that congressional reluc¬ 
tance to act has driven New Delhi to ask 
Russia for grain. What a potent propa¬ 
ganda subject would be created If the 
Soviets furnished the Indians the needed 
grain while American Congressmen Indxilged 
In futile filibusters over the question of 
repayment. 


The American Canstitiition b a Modem 
. World 

EXTENSION OF RBBdARKE 

HON. JOHN M.V0RYS 

or onxo 

IN TNE HOUSB OF BBPBEBBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Ur. VORYS. Mr. Speaker. I wish to 
Present to the Congress and the country 
the prize-winning essay of Miss Sue 
Rowe, a Bexley. Ohio, high school senior, 
in the Ohio American Legion essay con¬ 
test for 1051. It is worth reading by all 
of us. and I am proud that Miss Rowe 
comes from my district. 

Trk AMnxcAM CoNSTmmoN XH A Moomir 
Woaio 

(By Bus Rowe) 

The Constitution In today’s world Is not a 
charter of rights handed down by the Qov- 
ernment to the people, but a limit of power 
placed on the Government by the people. 
The Constitution is not a law granted to the 
people, but a supreme law made by the peo¬ 
ple for the United States of America. It Is 
In these facts that the glory of the United 
States Constitution lies. 

People today say that our generation 
knows more about the Constitution than the 
founding fathers: but the Constitution 
makers knew more about good government. 
Our forefathers laid the foundations and the 
framework of the Government which are 
stated In the preamble to the Constitution. 
Because these men had great foresight In 
realising the requirements of a true and 
lasting democracy, they left the next gen¬ 
eration free to establish the Nation socially 
and economically. The people have been so 
busy building the Nation that they have not 
yet nearly begun to fill the Inherited frame¬ 
work of freedom. 

’These pioneers of democracy knew the 
temptation of a government to take more 
power or to misuse the power granted to It. 
Any clause which would make the Constitu¬ 
tion superior to the people wss removed. 

The originators of the Constitution also 
knew that these fundamental principles 
must last, not for an age, but for all time. 
The final draft of the Constitution was so 
successful that It has been used as the 
framework of the United Nations Charter. 

Today’s world is divided by an enormous 
chasm between two schools of thought. One 
Idea Is stated word for word by the preamble 
and the Bill of Bights. The other centers 
around the Ideology that the state Is the 
supreme power and that the Individual 
exists only to serve and to promote the Gov¬ 
ernment. Education in such a government 
exists only to make the Individual more use¬ 


ful to the state. All opposition to such a 
government Is suppress^. 

The Constitution has been found so flex¬ 
ible. so elastic, and so adaptable that It fits 
perfectly into this world at constant change 
and has been equal to every new condition 
presented to it. The elastic clause which 
gives Congress the power to make laws neces¬ 
sary for conqjletlng the work of the Govern¬ 
ment has been one factor which has made 
the Constitution so flexible. In these times 
of economic distress. Inflation, and unrest in 
foreign countries, our supreme law has new 
goals to conquer. 

The Constitution defends us dally: it 
stands between us and the fallacy that man 
belcmgs to the state. The throne, crown, 
and sceptor of the people la the Constitution 
which, as long as It ta maintained in letter 
and In spirit, secures liberties and pursuits at 
happiness. The Constitution Is the candle 
which will light the way of the world 
through future years and centuries. 


Hm AnericiB CamtlliitiM ta a Modem 
Worid 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. HARRY McGregor 

at OHIO 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVEB 

Tuesday, ApHl 17,1951 

Mr.McQREOOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. 1 am in¬ 
serting essays written by Mr. Kenneth 
Creasy of Delaware, Ohio, and Mr. Mau¬ 
rice Bouffloux of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. Mr. 
Creasy and Mr. Bouffloux are two of the 
winners of the Annual Essay Contest 
sponsored by the Department of Ohio 
American L^on and the Auxiliary. 

Twelve winners were chosen from the 
thousands of essays submitted with three 
being selected from each high school 
grade. Mr. Bouffloux placed first, along 
with two others, in the ninth grade divi¬ 
sion. while Mr. Creasy shared top honors 
in the senior class. 

The title, Mr. Speaker, this year was 
**The American Constitution in a Modem 
World." The work of these young men 
certainly merits the time of every Mem¬ 
ber of Congress to carefully analyze their 
recommendations. 

I am indeed very thankful, Mr. Speak¬ 
er, that the American Legion and the 
Auxiliary sponsor such a program and I 
am grateful that so many young people— 
the youth of today and the manhood 
and womanhood of tomorrow—will de¬ 
vote many hours of time and study in 
preparation of an essay of this type. 

Mr. SpMer, I congratulate Mr. Creasy 
of Delaware and Mr. Bouffloux of Mt. 
Vernon for their endeavors and their 
achievements and I am happy to submit 
their essays for your consideration. 

Ths Akxbxcah CojrannmoH xh a Momem 
WoaxA 

(By Xaxmatb cnasy) 

Any sensible person will teU you that a 
building. In order to stand over a long dura¬ 
tion of time, must be (tf firm foundation and 
struoture. Likewise, governments must be 
sound in structure, and they must be built 


upon foundations that can withstand all 
that might challenge them. 

ThSt back with me. If you will, to the 
years Immediately preceding 1789. During 
that time, the leaders of our country grasped 
a belief In an Idea, and this Idea was later 
to become the foundation of our democracy. 
In truth, they wished to do something that 
would let us live and do as we had dreamed 
of dcdng since our venture onto this great 
continent. Thus, our forefathers came upon 
a plan for organising a government dedi¬ 
cated to the belief that all men should be 
free to live in peace. They believed, as we 
believe today, that we should be a self-gov¬ 
erning people. Tee, thCM men b^an to de¬ 
velop their dream, and then, they began to 
act as If what they believed were true. The 
result was the Coxutltutlon of the United 
States of America. 

Thus, by virtue of our Constitution, our 
Government was established, consisting of 
three branches: the legislative, the execu¬ 
tive, and the Judicial. In more common 
terms: the President, the Congress, and the 
Courts. With these established, our country 
began to make history. We grew, we pros¬ 
pered, and in doing so we rejoiced. 

As times changed and life In our world, 
and our United States became more and 
more complex, our Qovermnent bad to adjust 
itself to meet many changing conditions. 
The tests of the strength and flexibility of 
our Constitution became great and numer¬ 
ous. But. as the forward-looking men who 
had conceived It had believed, the Constitu¬ 
tion was strong enough to withstand even 
the problems offered by a more modernized 
world. 

Let us look at the preamble of the Con¬ 
stitution and see precisely what Is promised 
by that document. It goes as follows: “We 
the people of the United States, In order to 
form a more perfect Union, establish Jus¬ 
tice, Insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and es¬ 
tablish . this Constitution for the Uxilted 
States of America.” 

From Its very beginning, the Constitution 
bos been used for guidance In all our govern¬ 
mental undertakings. For example, our 
courts provide Justice to all who come before 
them. 

Much has been done to provide for the 
common defense, as can be witnessed by the 
establishment of military power. Closely re¬ 
lated to the common defense Is the general 
welfare. Along this line Federal highways, 
parks, and the like have been constructed. 
Of necessity, a system of social security was 
set up to provide for the economic and so¬ 
cial well being of the Individual. 

Obviously, the American Constitution 
works extremely well In the modern world. 
This Is evidenced by the fact that It has 
been amended only 21 times In 162 years. 

To sum It up, I would say that our Con¬ 
stitution has proved Itself to be a Ann foun¬ 
dation for Government, and the guiding 
light behind our success. This document, 
developed In 1789, Is the basis of the Amer¬ 
ican way. TTuly, It has made our Govern¬ 
ment, as Abe Lincoln said, ”A govermnent of 
the people, by the people, and for the people.** 


Tte Aiohican CoMsnnrrxoH xh a MomaN 

WOBXJ) 

(By Maurice Bo^oux, Mount Vernon, Ohio) 
The American constitution In this modem 
world of today. Is, as It was Intended to Ye in 
the beginning, a workable government based 
on the fact that all men ore created equal 
and have Inalienable rights whldx must be 
protected. Since it is based on these Ood- 
glven rights. It has, and Is destined to 
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dure and giuide the llvee of Its eltlaens 
through social, eoonomlcal, and political 
strife. 

This essay attempts to prove that the 
American Constitution Is what Gladstone 
called "The greatest work ever struck off by 
the mind and purpose of man" and that It 
Is superior as an Instrument of government 
even In this complicated modern world. 

What qualities make this body of laws so 
outstanding at the time It was written and 
In our own day? The Government under the 
Constitution determined to be democratic, 
to work under a system In which all the citi¬ 
zens decide questions of public policy, either 
directly or through their elected representa¬ 
tives. The people profit by a democracy be¬ 
cause It strives to promote the Interests of 
society as a whole. 

Democracy respects the civil liberties of all. 
Among these liberties are the right to form 
one’s opinions and express them freely, the 
right of petition, the freedom of religion, 
and the right to impartial justice. 

It furnishes every Individual with equal 
educational opportunity, regardless of race, 
religion, social status, and so on. 

Democracy promotes those economic, po¬ 
litical. and social conditions that are neces¬ 
sary for the enjoyment of liberty. 

Democracy demonstrates that far-reaching 
changes can be carried out In an orderly and 
peaceful fashion, when the decision to make 
the changes has been reached by democratic 
means, that Is, by the majority. 

It liberates, develops, and uses the Intel¬ 
ligence of all its citizens and equips them 
with the knowledge needed for the promo¬ 
tion of national efficiency. 

Democracy teaches that every privilege 
entails a corresponding duty, and carries 
with It an obligation to subordinate personal 
Interest for the common good. 

The above principles are the Ideals that 
the American Constitution has striven for 
but they have not always been perfectly 
realized In our country due to weak Instru¬ 
ments. The courts under the American 
Constitution since the time that John Mar¬ 
shall established their prestige have at¬ 
tempted In all possible ways to administer 
Justice. The Supreme Court has kept apace 
with the expansion of the country, the com¬ 
plicated social problems. Increase of trans¬ 
portation and commerce, and big business— 
problems which did not exist at the time of 
the origin of the Constitution. The ability 
and right to cope with these situations have 
been handed down from the time of John 
Marshall who Insisted that Congress had 
Implied powers as well as expressed powers. 

Another reason the Constitution has 
guided our ship of state so successfully is 
the wise system of checks and balances. 
The power of the Constitution was divided 
Into three separate functions, the executive, 
legislative, and judicial. 

The task of putting and keeping the coun¬ 
try on a financial basis was one of the head¬ 
aches of the framers that was alleviated by 
Hamilton. Our country has been prosperous 
and blessed by God despite panics, depres¬ 
sions. and wars, but never has It been faced 
with such a huge debt as today. Congress, 
using the powers given by the Constitution, 
is trying to cope with the situation. 

The National Government under Congress 
today furnishes much leadership, driving 
force, and money for education, health, and 
social security. Institutions for the aged, 
blind, and mentally deficient have been the 
result of Government aid and supervision. 

In relation to the defense program the 
Constitution gives Congress the power to 
declare war, raise and support forces for the 
national defense, make laws for the regula¬ 


tion of these forces t<a the national defense, 
to provide for calling forth the mUltia and 
the organizing, arming, and disciplining of It 
when in the service of the United States. 

We have seen how this power has been 
utilized for the successful defense of our 
land. 

If it had not been for the regulations of 
Congress under the Constitution in regard 
to commerce and big business, we would 
probably have a dictatorial government. 

The United States has made a supreme 
effort through the Monroe Doctrine, League 
of Nations, the United Nations, and other 
foreign policies, to preserve world peace and 
normal economic conditions with all her 
neighbors in other lands. 

Today our Government faces a critical and 
complicated situation in world affairs and 
we pray that it wUl stand the test as it has 
so courageously done in the past. 

The Constitution is now more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half old. It has been praised and 
it has been severely criticized. It was writ¬ 
ten for a primitive rural people with an 
eighteenth-century background but it has 
grown through amendments and custom and 
decision to such an tttent that it serves as 
the written Instrument of government for a 
highly industrialized people of 150,000,000 
covering a vast expanse of territory. It has 
survived prosperity and panic. And remem¬ 
ber, the Nation is still young. 


The Martin Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALZFOHNM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
many of the Members have wondered, as 
I have, whether or not General Mac- 
Arthur intended that his letter to our 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], should be 
made public. In a personal letter, a 
military officer is apt to freely express 
himself without considering the results 
that might flow from publication of his 
private thoughts. 1 do not quite under¬ 
stand why the Congressman from Massa¬ 
chusetts expected the general to send 
him a second message, telling him not to 
make the flrst public. Yet this is evi¬ 
dently what the gentleman expected if 
the following news story by the Asso¬ 
ciated Press is a correct account of an 
address by the gentleman. 

The rule that silence gives consent 
applies legally only when one is under 
a duty to speak, and I cannot conceive, 
under the circumstances, that the gen¬ 
eral was bound to affirmatively inform 
the gentleman that the letter was not 
for publication. If military personnel 
cannot trust Members of Congress to 
keep private letters confidential, we will 
lose the opportunity to obtain Informa¬ 
tion not otherwise available. I hope the 
gentleman from Massachusetts had bet¬ 
ter authority than his North Attleboro 
speech Indicated for his publication 
the general’s letter. 


The article follows: 

[From the Evening Star of AprU 16, 1951] 
Admxwistiiatxon Sbeim To Smbaz MacArthob, 
Martzk Charobb 

North Attlbboro, Mars., April 16.—* * * 
Mr. Martin declared "the Isaue In this dis¬ 
pute is much greater than MaoArthur’a 
career or the loss of a continent to the 
Communists." 

He said: "We are barred from hearing the 
views of anybody who owes his position to 
the Truman administration if those views 
disagree with Truman's. * • * Accord¬ 

ing to this rule Elsenhower cannot speak 
unless it is what Truman wants to say. 
When such rules govern we are coming 
pretty close to dictatorship." 

HELD LETTER 10 DATS 

Mr. Martin said he had withheld for 10 
days General MacArthur’s letter stating the 
general’s views on far eastern policy while 
he (Martin) waited for some indication from 
MacArthur that he wanted the letter with¬ 
held from publication. 

The minority leader said he finally came 
to the conclusion he "owed it to the 
American people to tell them the informa¬ 
tion I had from a great and reliable source." 


The American Constitution in a Modern 
World 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK!. BOW 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, department of Ohio, in spon¬ 
soring an annual essay contest for high- 
school students, is certainly stimulating 
the Americanism of the youth of our 
land, this year’s subject being the Amer¬ 
ican Constitution in a Modem World. 

As the Representative of the Sixteenth 
Congressional District of Ohio, I am, in¬ 
deed, proud that one of our fine young 
boys. Leo Collins, of Alliance, is among 
the winners. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Congressional Record, it Is a pleas¬ 
ure to include Leo’s essay: 

The American CoNSTirtmoN in a Modern 
World 

(By Leo Collins. Alliance, Ohio) 

In September 1788 the Constitution of the 
United States of America was finally ratified 
and put into effect. The efforts and sacri¬ 
fices of thousands of men and women, who 
for centuries had had that hope for freedom, 
went Into that document. The men who 
wrote and made our Constitution did not 
write It to meet just the present needs of 
a small and poor country, but they had 
visions of a nation which would someday be 
truly great. 

In the approximately 163 years since our 
Constitution was formed, our Nation has 
grown from a few small Colonies along the 
eastern coast of North America to one of 
the largest, richest, and most powerful coun¬ 
tries In the world. Stretching from the At¬ 
lantic to the Pacific and with approximately 
150,000,000 people, the United States has 
proved that a nation based on a constitution 
of freedom can and will survive and prosper. 
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Tbe American Constitution has changed 
very UUle since it was first formed. It has 
proved that the common people, once they 
reaUze what freedom in a democracy like 
ours can mean, will never give It up. The 
modes of transportaUon and material sur¬ 
roundings and even the methods of waging 
wars to defend our hard-won freedoms have 
changed, but as our Constitution was not 
based on material things but rather on ideals, 
it has endured through the years. It is a 
guide which helps you to gain material 
things and bring greater happiness Into your 
life while still allowing you to have your 
personal freedoms. 

Yet you often wonder Just what effect our 
Constitution has on our modern world. But. 
actually, it is not a hard problem to solve 
when you realize that today, even more so 
than back in 1788, people all over the world 
are crying out against and trying to escape 
from the persecution and injustices which 
dictators and communistic governments are 
forcing on them. Our Nation, with our 
Constitution as its base, stands as the only 
truly free country in the world. The world 
is slowly but surely learning that a nation 
can be free and prosper with equality for all 
of the people. 

As you look around you. you realize that 
behind all of our conveniences, which we 
consider so important today, such as the 
telephone, electric light, and the automobile, 
is our Constitution. It has given our people 
the freedoms that are so necessary for a 
person to be able to sit down with an un¬ 
troubled mind to work on problems of better¬ 
ing himself and his fellowman. 

Yes; when we begin to think about it. we 
realize that we owe our forefathers more 
than we will ever be able to repay for their 
sacrifices and hardships which they went 
through to make our Constitution live. It 
is our duty to carry on the traditions of our 
country so that our Constitution will live on 
and our descendants will reap the benefits 
of it just as we have done. 


CARE: Ad Asiet for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who have contributed to the humani¬ 
tarian work that CARE is doing across 
the world-~alleviating human suffering 
and bringing happiness to countless 
thousands—know that all too little is 
known of this splendid organization. 
Under unanimous consent of the House, 
therefore, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the March 4. 1951, 
Issue of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, one 
of the Nation’s leading newspapers, 
entitled “An Asset for Freedom." 

The editorial follows: 

Am Assit rot FtxsDOK 

People around the world, whatever their 
nationality, their race, or their religion, have 
very elementary aaplrations. They want 
enough to eat, eufflcient clothing, a roof 
over their heada, and the meant to make the 
lot of their ohildron better than their own 
has been. 

ThU fact explalna more about the world, 
the struggle to control it. the basis of po¬ 
litical power and the opportunities for lead¬ 


ership than pages of governmental statistics 
on steel production, shipping tonnage, or 
wheat output. 

The Idea Is that of Paul Comly French, 
executive director of CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe), who 
6pok3 before the City Club Forum yesterday, 
especially on the reeds at Yugoslavia. In 
the last 4 years French has been in virtually 
every country In the world, mixing not only 
with the heads of governments, drawing up 
relief agreements, but what is mme impor¬ 
tant, with the common people. In that time 
French has crossed the Atlantic 61 times and 
has been around the world three times. 
Twelve days ago he was in Yugoslavia. 

The work that CARE has done in transmit¬ 
ting more than 10.000,(XK) packages to needy, 
persons abroad since tht war has been one of 
the greatest assets for freedom in the post¬ 
war world. It has reached down to the lower 
strata of society in every country, places 
where Marshall plans do not reach and where 
such aid. going mainly to industries that 
only indirectly pass cm the benefits to the 
individual, are often never heard of. 

In the next 0 months, tmder the govern¬ 
ment and CARE distribution of food sur¬ 
pluses in Yugoslavia, one-fourth of the pop¬ 
ulation will receive aid from the United 
States and will know it is from the United 
States. The aberrations and political chi¬ 
canery of UNRRA will be av^ded. While 
Marshal Tito still proclaims his independ¬ 
ence of both the east and the west, this 
distribution to be carried out under the 
constant checking throughout the country 
of 16 Inspectors, will do more to win support 
for the west than all the diplomatic ar¬ 
rangements that Washington may make. 

CARE operates only in those countries 
where it can supervise its work. It has 
pulled out of such nations as Rumania and 
Bulgaria, where the Communists were inter¬ 
ested only in using it as a political weapon. 
In its operation, we believe, is to be found a 
key to success in international relations on 
the level that counts most—the good will of 
the populations. Governments, especially 
our own which has so badly fumbled its prop¬ 
aganda opportunities, might well take a 
lesson from this humanitarian, nonprofit 
organization. 


MacArthnr tod Konm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. TORTY 

or CAuroKNU 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the Members will be interested in the 
following editorial by Mr. Manchester 
Boddy, editor and publisher of the Los 
Angeles Daily News. Mr. Boddy haa 
long advocated greater interest in the 
peoples of Asia. His calm analysis of 
the General MacArthur episode is 
worthy of attention: 

[FRom tbe Los Angeles DaUy News of April 
12, 1861] 

Dahoxx ov UN Shut Ovxs Xokiah Pouct 

Until repercuasions from tbe violent shook 
of General MaeArthur*s removal from com¬ 
mand subside there will be little if any 
chance for the voice of reason and conunoa 
sense to be heard. 

Even now. however, tt is well to keep in 
ndnd that the split between General Mac- 
Artbur and his followers and tbe Truman 


administration with its supporters is only 
onr part of the picture. 

There is grave danger that the United 
Nations Itself may be divided into two irrec¬ 
oncilable blocks. 

Carlos P. Bomula, 1848 president of the 
General Assembly of the UN, gives this clear 
picture of why United Nattons foroee are 
fighting in Blorea (the Yale Review, Decem¬ 
ber 1860): 

"After centuries of obscurity and sub¬ 
mergence, Asia has assumed a new import¬ 
ance in world affairs. It has emerged as 
one of the main proving grounds of the 
United Nations, a place of decision on tbe 
issue of war or peace, and one of the reasons 
for which the deep social and economic 
disequilibrium of modern society will have 
to be redressed if the futmre is to be made 
secure from ruinous conflicts, wars, and rev¬ 
olutions. 

"Korea, which is the epitome of the plight 
and the challenge of Asia, is a turning point 
in the life of the United Nations. Tbe attack 
upon the Republic of Korea on Jxme 85. 
1950, drove the world organization to the 
wall. It had to resist aggression and main¬ 
tain the rule of law or surrender its right 
to continued existence." 

UN FACED DSAOLT mU, 

"After 6 years of alternating crises and re¬ 
coveries. which sorely tried its vitality and 
power though never to the point of mortal 
danger, the United Nations suddenly found 
itself confronted with deadly peril south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel in embattled 
Korea. 

"There It had to make a stand, politically 
and militarily, and it did." 

It made a stand, right enough, but about 
98 percent of that stand was made by the 
United States, and every day it is becoming 
increasingly obvious that the United States 
and the United Nations are not. in fact, 
"standing" for the same objective. 

A large section of UN members is growing 
more and more voluble in its demand that 
Red China be admitted to membership. 

An overwhelming majority of tbe people 
of the United States on the other hand, do 
not hesitate to express their conviction that 
the UN has no more chance to survive Com¬ 
munist cells within its organization than a 
human body has to survive cancerous tissue. 

As of today, at least, it appears that the 
Truman administration is unwilling to com¬ 
pel a showdown on this issue as it would 
be doing if it followed General MacArthur’s 
proposed program. 

This unwillingness may be caused by some 
important facts that are not avaUable to the 
public. 

For one thing, the MacArthur plan of war 
against China might cause an immediate 
spUt between the United States and her Eu¬ 
ropean allies at the very time when General 
Eisenhower is moving heaven and earth to 
prepare defenses agidnst Bed aggression in 
Europe. 

UMZTXB ZTATXa WOULD STAND ALONX 

In any event, it seems certain that if we 
were to pursue an tmoompromlsing policy 
of all-out war against eozamunism in Asia 
we would have to stand alone except for such 
manpower help as could be organized among 
the rebellious hordes within Asia itself. 

Even though the Truman administration 
were in agreement with the MacArthur policy 
in principle, the practical question of 
whether we are yet ready for the drastic ac¬ 
tion called for by that policy la one this 
writer, certainly, is unprepared to answer. 
And being tmprepared he feels that hot, emo¬ 
tional outbursts would be a grave disservice 
to the public. 

For many years the Daily News has been 
expressing the conviction that the era of 
the Pacific is at hand; that with mass man 
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on th« land maw ot the world, which to AaU. 
and not Europe, which to. the took appendage 
of Aela, reite the fate of wwtem clTlltoatlon. 

Our eourw of action, however, muet be 
the product of extremely cartful timing, 
enlightened stateamanahtp and diplomacy. 

It to very easy to get Into a terrible war 
of destruction and almost impowlble to get 
out of it. It seems to us that now to the 
time to prepare defenses against war rather 
than a time to expand the one we are in. 

The Communists are not getting stronger 
in Asia. Starvation, disease, Internal confu¬ 
sion, lack of transportation, oil and pro¬ 
duction facilities oombine to work against 
them. 

The United States, on the other hand, to 
getting stronger with each passing week. 

For all of these reasons we cannot escape 
the feeling that the administration had no 
choice but to head its team In Asia with a 
commander who can conscientiously play the 
kind of game upon which we are now relying 
to win the long, weary years that lie ahead 
in the battle of readjustment. 


The MacArthur Caie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 

or UTAH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, 19S1 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORB, 1 am inserting an editorial appear¬ 
ing in the Deseret ^ews. Salt Lake City, 
Utah. April 13, 1951, that seems to me 
to be pertinent at this time. If all the 
newspapers and news commentators 
would have exercised the same good 
Judgment in the MacArthur case as did 
the Deseret News there would have been 
less hysteria among the people and cer¬ 
tainly the advice given in the editorial 
of ascertaining all the facts before ex¬ 
pressing a Judgment is sound for both 
newspapers as well as Individuals. 

The editorial fbllows: 

MacAsthux Case Demands All Facts Bbtobe 
Judgment— So Let's Wait 

If ever there was a time when snap Judg¬ 
ment was dangerous, impertinent, and even 
maliciously mischievous, the case of the 
abrupt removal of General MacArthur from 
his hatful of commands is one. 

If it should be true that MacArthur has 
been an insubordinate soldier, and that to 
the one prime hard fact In the case, then 
Mr. Truman performed no more than hto 
obvious duty In replacing him with a sol¬ 
dier who wUl obey orders as a military man 
to sworn to do. 

But even If that should be true It would 
be hard to see that prime fact clearly as 
things stand now. 

The incident to an element In a stew ot 
domestic and International politics which 
bolls so hot and tumultuously that the com¬ 
ment and debate It has aroused, not only 
in this country but across the world, to thus 
far almost altogether the sharp ejaculation 
of personal and political emotion rather than 
expression of objective reason and consid¬ 
ered Judgment. 

The latter must wait until all of the facts 
are known. 

Certainly not all of the facts are known 
now; for one thing, among many, MacArthur 
himself has not been heard, and how nearly 


thoee who have taken It upon themselves to 
speak for him come to saying what he him¬ 
self would say. no one but the general him - 
aelf BOW can know. And it will require the 
consideration of Intematlonal lawyers to 
make clear to most of us exactly how the 
President of the United States could remove 
a United Nations generalissimo and replace 
him with a man of hto own choice, without 
formal UN by-your-leave. 

The answer to a good many other ques¬ 
tions. aU equally important connected with 
this business remains obscure. 

UntU thorough and competent investiga¬ 
tion clears them up. until all of the perti¬ 
nent tacts are plainly established, the 
Deseret News prefers to reserve Judgment on 
the MacArthur case. 

This Is too Important a matter for it to be 
In the public Interest for any responsible 
public expreaser of opinion to permit Itself 
to go off half-cocked. That Includes news¬ 
papers. 

We do think it correct, however, to hope 
at this point that the complete clarification 
of all of the facts connected with the Mac¬ 
Arthur case will help to unmesh the tangle 
of acts and motives and curiosities of poli¬ 
tics which seems to make the whole pattern 
of this country’s International policy during 
recent years, obscure. 

If anybody now can give a flat outright 
answer to every question that has been 
asked In good faith about the conduct oi 
our International policy since 1946, we have 
not met him—In Washington or anywhere 
else. 

What the country wants In that connec¬ 
tion Is precisely what we are waiting for In 
the MacArthur case. A plain, frank, un¬ 
equivocal dlto)lay of the facts. 


Revflnaf Ttxei Afftcthf Wine-Producfaig 
Industry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

or CALirOBNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress will shortly be asked to legislate on 
a new revenue-raising bill. The Com¬ 
mittee on VITajrs and Means of the House 
of Representatives has concluded lengthy 
hearings on all phases of the subject and 
is now in the process of marking up a 
1051 tax bill for reporting to the House. 
I have been seriously disturbed by the 
possibility that the President’s recom¬ 
mendations for wholesale,increases in 
excise taxes will be accepted, without 
adequate consideration of the use of 
more equitable means of obtaining in¬ 
creased revenue, such as closing the 
many loopholes in corporation and in¬ 
come-tax provisions which we all know 
to exist. I have been most particularly 
alarmed at the consequences should the 
proposed excessive increases on wine 
taxes be put into effect, as have my col¬ 
leagues from CaUfomia and other grape- 
producing areas. 

MJr mail has been full of letters from 
grape growers and others engaged in 
some phase of the wine-producing in¬ 
dustry documenting the disastrous ef¬ 
fects to be anticipated if the ruinous 


taxes proposed are enacted. One of 
these letters so intelligently pictures the 
situation, and includes such conclusive 
arguments, that I ask that it be repro¬ 
duced in the Ricord accompanying these 
remarks. I sincerely hope that all of 
my colleagues, both on the Committee 
on Ways and Means and in the House 
as a whole, will give very serious thought 
to the points raised in the letter written 
by Mr. Laurence F. Hosmer, of Lodi, 
Calif., which follows; 

LODX. CAur.. March 29, 1951, 
The Honorable John F. SHEL:jnr, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deae Six; I have been operating a vineyard 
for 30 years, deriving all the Income for the 
support of my family from that source, and 
can honestly say that I am familiar with the 
production of grapes. Since the repeal of 
prohibition I have been a member of a coop¬ 
erative winery, and as such have become 
very much aware of the relationship of the 
wine market to the other two segments of 
the vineyard industry, the fresh grape ship¬ 
ping. and the raisin market. They are so 
closely balanced that disturbance of any of 
the three results in distress to all. On a to¬ 
tal of 36 acres, my.annual production varies 
between 800 and 870 tons per year. Of this 
total, about 85 tons are of strictly wine va¬ 
rieties and of the balance, less than half are 
of premium quality profitable to ship. Con¬ 
sequently, of my total production, less than 
30 percent can be counted on to show a 
profit if packed and shipped, and If the wine 
market Is depressed, the portion that to 
shipped will show very Uttle or no profit 
either. 

During the years 1043 to 1046 Inclusive, 
the price of wine vas high, and the fresh 
grapes shipped also brought good prices. In 
addition to the tax on wine, I was also paying 
a heavy income tax, so the Government was 
deriving quite a bit of revenue from my few 
acres. At the close of 1046 the wine market 
became badly depressed, continuing to be 
increasingly so through 1041, 1048, 1040. 
During these years, even with the utmost 
thrift and diligence, 1 could scarcely get 
back the cost of production from my vine¬ 
yard, and paid no income taxes. My situa¬ 
tion was almost universal among vineyard- 
tots during these years, and some were in 
worse case than 1. Bear In mind that 158,- 
000 families in America derive their liveli¬ 
hood from the growing of grapes. Expe¬ 
rience has shown that as little as 10 percent 
of the total overproduction of wine can de¬ 
press the entire grape Industry; and this 
proposed fantastic tax on wine would have 
the effect of producing many times such a 
surplus constricting the market for wine 
by over 60 percent. 

That would be the initial effect, but the 
cumulative piling up of surplus on surplus 
through successive vintage seasons would 
result In such economic catastrophe that a 
few seasons would mark the complete de¬ 
struction of the vineyard industry of this 
country. Perhaps a few of the huge corpo¬ 
rations, as Ochenley, would survive, but the 
farm families would be finished. 168,000 of 
them. I believe that an Intelligent exami¬ 
nation of this question would show that If 
this wine tax were left as it is, the huge har¬ 
vest of Income tax from growers of grapes, 
and all persons connected with the wine In¬ 
dustry, would surpass any Increase of the 
tax on wine, with its inevitable decrease in 
taxes paid by growers and others. 

In the hard years of 1047-40 the Govern¬ 
ment family had to ttep In and support the 
sagging raisin indiutry with millions of dol¬ 
lars. If the wine industry becomes a dead 
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goose, throwing vast surpluses of grapes into 
the shipping channels, and the raisin drying 
yards the same thing will happen again. No 
revenue, but millions again poured out to 
save the raisin farmers. Why not let the 
goose live, and you can continue to pick: up 
the golden eggs? As citizens and farmers, 
we don't object to paying our share of the 
taxes—and big ones in these times—but we 
claim the right to make the money to pay 
them with. We get along nicely without 
mink coats but are passionately addicted to 
the practice of feeding and clothing our 
families. This proposed tax on wine Is so 
unrealistic that It seems incredible that a 
responsible public oiAolal could have sug¬ 
gested It. 

Yours very truly, 

Laukxncb F. Hosmxx. 


General MacArthw 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A.DONDERO 

or mcRXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

TucBdav, April 17,1951 

Mr. DONDBRO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I Include therein an 
editorial from the Pontiac Daily Press, of 
Pontiac, Mich. 

This is one of Michigan's great news¬ 
papers and the editorial reflects in large 
measure the anger of the people of the 
Seventeenth Congressional District of 
Michigan, which I have the honor to 
represent: 

aXNXaAX. MaoArthux 

America is seething. 

Oen. Douglaa MacArthur has been given 
the Presidential heave-ho In the most brutal 
manner possible. He was baldly kicked Into 
tbe alley and thj door slammed in his face. 

Here to United States diplomacy at Its 
worst. 

Again Truman reaches the bottom of the 
barrel. 

General MacArthur has been a contro¬ 
versial figure much of the time recently, but 
hto severest critics can Xiardly condone the 
wanton and calculated cruelty in the man¬ 
ner a great man's military career has been 
terminated. 

There were many avenues open to the 
President if be wished to end the general’s 
services. Be could have recalled him to this 
country. He could have retiumed him to 
Washington as an adviser. He could have 
brought him home for a personal discussion 
and kept him hare ae long as he wished. 

The general's a gentleman. 

Many feel he's a great national hero. 

Be deserved to be treated like one. 

Certainly, an individual with Oen. Doug¬ 
las MkcArthur's capacity and Incisive mind 
to bound to pop off occasionally. That’s » 
part of tbe package. Even Prealdent Lin¬ 
coln didn't look for perfection in hto gen¬ 
erals and when he was advtoad that one of 
hto top eourcee was nipping a *oit, he sug¬ 
gested the brand be ascertained and eonia 
provided the other generals. 

Whether you believe that the Amerinan 
leader in Japan was an asset or a liability 
at this particular time, hto great cervlca 
to hto country should guarantee him oon- 
slderatlon. respect* and even Presidential 
deference. 

President Tltunan blunders again. 

Hto Infinite capacity for diplomatic Inepti¬ 
tude to emphasized once more. 


The Nation la raUylng to the general'E 
cause In ewe^lng eondenmatiOn of the baek 
alley methods employed by the White Houee. 
The question of whether MacArthur was the 
proper man for the Korean campaign at thto 
moment to quite aside from the queetion of 
whether a grmt national hero ahodfid be 
summarily kicked out the window beoause a 
snuOl-time poUtlolan tits in the White 
House and possesses the authority. 

In fact, the pronouncement oooationed so 
great a turmoil that the President went to 
the radio the came night to explain Ids 
action to an angry Nation. Hto reasoning 
may have been perfectly lound so far as the 
situation to coneerned. hut nothing he said 
explained tbe method employed. 


GeicrAl MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REIlIARKS 
or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTT 

or CALXrURNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, AprU 17,1951 
Mr. YORTY. JMr. Speaker, the Eve¬ 
ning Star is running a series of articles 
from Mr. John Gunther’s new book, The 
Riddle of MacArthur. Right now, while 
the Republicans are blaming the admin¬ 
istration for all of oui' Asiatic troubles, 
the following article rather Interestingly 
points up the fact that even the great 
General MacArthur has been accused of 
making errors: 

Txsz Riddle or MacAktrux—Gxnxbal Was 
Brilliant Soldier. But la Accusxd or 
BLUNDERB—PLANie Gadokt on OaOUND IN 
PuzLippiNED 10 Hours Aster Japanese At¬ 
tack ON HAWAn 

(By John Gunther) 

General MacArthur came with tbe Rain¬ 
bow Division to France in October 1017, 
and won practically every medal tLai; the 
Army could bestow. Hto bravery was bril¬ 
liant. He fought in the Cbampagne-Marne 
area, and took part in the Alsne-Marne of¬ 
fensive. He was wounded twice, gassed once. 
One legend to that the first wound came be¬ 
cause of an error in the high command; his 
troops were bombarded by their own artil¬ 
lery. 

General MacArthur rose to tbe rank of 
brigadier general and, at last, became com¬ 
mander of the dtvtolon he helped create. 
One of hto officers for a time, though he never 
met him, was a Missourian named Barry 
Truman. Tbe general fought at St. Mlhlel, 
Wouvre, and Sedan. Then, after the at- 
mtotioe, be got hto first taste of military oc¬ 
cupation and the administration of a de¬ 
feated enemy by serving brlefiy at Bonn, 
now the capital of Western Germany. 

Baek home, he worked in the office of the 
Chief of Staff, and then for 8 years U018- 
.22) was auperintendent of Wset Point. 
Twice he returnad to tbe PhlUpplnee for brief 
toun (1928 and 1928). and In the Ublted 
States he eucoeetively commanded the IV. 
Ill, and XX Corps Areas, until be was ap¬ 
pointed Chief of Staff in November 1980. 
In thto poet he won both loyal friends and 
unrelenting enemies. Be preesed for bigger 
Army approfirlattonB, gave heed to the prob- 
leina at a unified command, and preached 
for meohantoation, mobility, and the vttel 
importance of atr and armored warfare. 
Normally hto term would have expired In 
19M. but President Booeevelt kept him on 
tm Oetober 1888. 


Lewie Douglaa, Mr. Boosevelt's first director 
of the budget (who many yean later became 


Amerieen Ambeeee^ to London). hM the 

peimt.’ Gfenerel MeeArthur eeme to a 
bu^t hearing, to ratiet cuts Sn the Army 
appropriation, and epofee tor an hour atrenu- 
outiy. Then Dougiee quietly esked him. 
*'Oeneral, do you expeet a aerloua epidemie 
of dysentery in the United Stetee Army?" 
Oenerel MacArthur, taken abeOk, said "No." 

Mr. Douglaa then inquired why hto budget 
for toilet paper—emong other things—wee 
•o extraordinarily high; he bed gone through 
all the Army flgmres. and thought that they 
were padded. General MacArthur was so 
furious that he stopped hto testimony forth¬ 
with and bluntly left tbe room. A year or 
BO later Mr. Douglas ran Into him, and 
apologized fear the way he had put the ques¬ 
tion. Then General MacArthur handsomely 
apologized, too. 

Under President Hoover, General Mac¬ 
Arthur had been the focus of a bitter contro¬ 
versy becauee he evicted the bonus marchers 
from Anacostla Flats in Washington, D. C. 
Photographs showing him in suavely shined 
boots and brilliant, glttering tmiform as he 
directed thto unfortuante business did not 
do him much good. But be himself was not 
responsible fear the evlotlon; the order came 
to him from higher up, through Secretary 
of War Burley, and he had no choice but to 
obey. There has never befn an instance in 
General MacArthur's history of specific re¬ 
fusal to obey an order. But it has taken 
him a long time to live down what seemed 
an outrageously harsh and fiowery display of 
force against a hungry, mtoerable group of 
fellow citizens. 

Bxmr' raou abmt in isst 

General MacArthur didn't know quite 
where to turn when he finished bis tour as 
Chief of Staff in 1088. He had reached the 
top: he was only 6&, ambitious, and in per¬ 
fect health. The political atmosphere In 
Washington was not congenial. So when hto 
old friend. Manuel Quezon, President of tbe 
Philippines, suggested that he go out to 
Manila as military adviser to tbe Common¬ 
wealth with tbe unprecedented rank of field 
marshal, he accepted. He retired from tbe 
United States Army In 1987, and devoted 
himself exclusively to the Philippines (hto 
fourth term of service there) las the next 
4 years. 

He liked the life of Manila, and worked at 
hto Job—the organization of Philippine de¬ 
fenses on a long-range basis—with zeal and 
acumen. He hoped, if the Japanese gave him 
time, to train 40fi00 men annually for lO 
years, build up a amall fieet of patrol tor¬ 
pedo boats and create a seasoned air force. 
Hie basic tenet was to equip the islands so 
that an attack would cost an enemy more 
than the value received, he told me in Manila 
onoe. Be wae convinoed that there were 
only two beaches in the archipelago where 
an enemy could land, and (again if he bad 
time) that thr invadera could be held. Like 
practioaUy everybody else be underesti¬ 
mated the Japanese. 

Zt to hardly necessary to recapitulate here 
tbe atory of General MacArthur in World 
War ZI. By the summer of 1941 praotioally 
everybody knew that war wae oomlng—eome- 
Ume. Mr. Booeevelt recalled him to active 
status as a major general on July 28, 1941. 
and promoted him to lieutenant general tbe 
next day, In command of all United Statea 
Army Forma In the Far Bast*, the Philippine 
army heeame part of the Amertoan command. 
General MacArthur was aeverely emharrasaed 
by the destruction of hto planes on CRark 
Field on Pearl Harbor day. The ^tepaneee 
caught him In SEaetiy the same naked and 
apposed state as they caught the Americana 
In Biawall, though he had asnple wecaUiB 
alnca tba FmueI Harbor attack had coma li 
iKMira bef o re. 

Today the Inclination of hie staff to to 
blame a subordinate officer for thto botch and 
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blunder. General llacArtbur blmeeU 
thought that war waa Inevitable, but he did 
not expect It till the apring of 1949, and he 
felt that the Japaneae would probably by- 
paaa the Phllippinea In favor of aofter apota 
to the aouth. 

exaxoTja blundbr hbcalubd 

One may bring thla atory up to the preaent 
again by mentioning that General idacArthur 
has aeveral timea made aerloua blundera in 
Judgment, baaed on faulty Information. The 
attach on South Korea on June 96 apparently 
took him by complete aurpriae, and he 
thought that the Korean War waa won after 
the landing at Inchon cu September 15. He 
told Mr. Truman at their meeting on Wake 
Island a month later that the danger of 
Chinese intervention had passed, but the 
Chinese drastically fooled him. Then 
(though he tried to wriggle out of this by 
saying that the remark had only been 
‘‘Jocular”) he predicted tiatly that the Amer¬ 
ican troops would be home by Christmas— 
cnly 3 or 4 days before they were caught by 
surprise and hammered back. General Mac- 
Arthur. having scouted the ground personally 
for what was to have been his final advance, 
crashed into a colossal trap—moreover a trap 
about which he was fully aware. 

Yet he has been generally regarded as the 
very symbol and Incarnation of military 
omniscience. Few people dared to criticize 
him when he lost his planes on the Philip¬ 
pines: it was almost as if a conspiracy of 
silence existed to protect him. and most 
people are loath to criticize him now. 

Mr. Roosevelt was, as everybody knows, 
violently attacked because American officers 
at Pearl Harbor were caught unaware and 
unprepared. Those who like to calumniate 
Mr. Roosevelt usually take earnest care to 
Ignore the fact that General MacArthur in 
the Philippines likewise lost most of his 
planes on the ground. Most Roosevelt haters 
are MacArthur lovers (and vice versa) which 
perhaps serves to explain their easy exculpa¬ 
tion of General MacArthur while Mr. Roose¬ 
velt is still venomously maligned. 

General MacArthur thought—another er¬ 
ror—that Manila could be held for a long 
period, because Corregidor was “the strong¬ 
est single fortified point in the world.” He 
did not think that the Japanese, or anybody, 
were capable of the type of attack they 
launched. He was wrong. 


Iff Your Baimeis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MZCRIGAM 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I Include therein part 
of a short address delivered by Abraham 
Lincoln at Indianapolis on February 11, 
1861. 

1 know of no statement or opinion ex¬ 
pressed that has a greater challenge in it 
for America today than this short ad¬ 
dress by the Great Emancipator, deliv¬ 
ered nearly 90 years ago. All Americans 
should read it: 

IT'8 Your Business—Hisx*s an Almobt-For- 

OOTTEN IdESSAOE FROM ABRARABC LINCOLN 

Zn all trying positions in which I shall be 
placed, and doubtless I shall be placed in 
many such, my reliance will be upon you and 
the people of the United States; and 1 wish 
you to remember, now and forever, that it is 


your business, and not mine; that if the 
Union of these States and the Uberties of 
this people shaU be lost, it is but little to any 
one man of 89 years of age, but a great deal 
to the 30,000,000 people who inhabit these 
United States, and to their posterity in aU 
coming time, it is jrour business to rise up 
and preserve the Union and liberty for your¬ 
selves, and not for me. I appeal to you again 
to constanUy bear in mind that not with 
politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
office seekers, but with you. is the question: 
Shall the Union and shaU the liberties of this 
country be preserved to the latest genera, 
tions? 

The Fallacy of the Proposed St. Lawrence 
Seaway Cannot Be Overcome by Argu¬ 
ment 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PXNNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following interesting editorial exposing 
the fallacy of the St. Lawrence seaway 
was taken from the columns of the 
March 5.1951, issue of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register: 

Fallacy of this Proposed Seaway Cannot Be 
Overcome by Arcument 

The more its proponents clamor for its 
construction, the more obvious and irrefu¬ 
table becomes the fallacy of the proposed so- 
called St. Lawrence seaway. 

Long alert in counseling against dumping 
American tax money into that hocus-pocus 
project has been New York City's West Side 
Association of Commerce. 

One of the conspicuous facts about the 
proposed so-called seaway is. of course, that 
for several months out of each twelve it 
would be icebound and not available for 
use by shipping. 

Among other conspicuous facts is that the 
channel would be too shallow for most 
American merchant ships, while a vastly 
larger proportion of foreign-flag ships would 
be able to navigate it. 

Thus the proponents of the so-called sea¬ 
way are in a position of clamoring for the 
expenditure of American tax money to cre¬ 
ate a rank discrimination against the Amer¬ 
ican Merchant Marine. 

This contrast between the percent of 
American and foreign ships that could ne¬ 
gotiate the seaway has Just been cited by 
James W. Danahy, vice president of the West 
Side Association of Commerce in New York. 

Mr. Danahy called it an “incontrovertible 
fact that 68 percent of foreign-flag ships 
have a draft which would permit use of the 
seaway, while only 10 percent of American 
ships come within this classification.” 

Meanwhile United States Representative 
James E. Van Zandt, of Pennsylvania, has 
delivered another blast at the project. 

Congressman Van 2Sandt speaks of “man¬ 
ifold reasons” why the proposed so-called 
seaway is “an economic monstrosity and 
Should not be foisted upon the American 
taxpayers who are already overburdened by 
taxes that take about 35 cents out of every 
dollar they earn.” 

He reminds that “the Bt. Lawrence project 
Is nothing new.” because “for the past 60 
ytars it has been talked of at different inter¬ 
vals, only to be shunted aside as Unpractical 
And unsound.” As others have done, Mr. 
Van Zandt points out that now “advocates 
Of this economic monstrosity have garbed it 


in the armor of national defense” in the 
hope of shoving it acroes under that label. 

But nobody is being fooled. The fallacy of 
the project cannot be concealed by parading 
it “in the garb of national defense.” 

As Mr. Van Zandt recalls, its advocates 
over a period of many years have urged con¬ 
struction of the proposed so-called seaway 
for “practically every reason under the sun.” 
But none of these arguments, nor all of them 
together, can ever overcome the fundamen¬ 
tal fallacy of the project. 


A Policy for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

Or^XNNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol¬ 
lowing address of Hon. Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin, Jr., Republican leader of the House 
of Representatives, over the neWorks of 
the National Broadcasting Co., the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System, and the 
Liberty Broadcasting System, on Friday 
evening. April 13, 1951: 

Good evening. 

The midnight removal of General MacAr¬ 
thur has brought into clear focus the fun¬ 
damental issue facing the American people. 
That issue is whether the United States shall 
be bled white by an endless chain of puppet 
wars and puppet crises promoted by the 
K’-'mlln or whether the United States, 
through courageous and bold leadership, can 
t ke decisive actlton that wlU put an end to 
Russia’s schemes and thus avert a third 
world world war. 

It was on this grove Issue that one of the 
greatest military geniuses of all time. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, patriotically decided to 
stand or fall. His place in history was al¬ 
ready secure; he is now immortal. 

Let us examine the administration’s case. 

The administration says that it is trying 
to prevent a little war from becoming a 
world war. At the same time, it says that It 
intends to do this without further appease¬ 
ment of the Communists. In the same 
breath. It speaks of willingness to negotiate 
a peace. 

FXACX 

First, what la peace? 

True peace la obtained when two or more 
nations agree to mutual courses of conduct 
and then live up to the letter and spirit of 
those agreements. 

When the administration talks about the 
possibility of a negotiated peace, we must 
ask ourselves with whom are we negotiat¬ 
ing? The answer to that question is that 
we are negotiating with the Communists. 

In other words, the administration again 
is flirting with the dangerous idea that you 
can make a deal with the Communists, when 
everybody knows that no one has ever made 
a successful peace with the Commimists. 
Why? Because the Communists have never 
lived up to a single agreement In history. 

What kind of a negotiated peace would we 
get? 

Would it be the so-called peace that we 
had from 1946 imtu the outbreak of the Ko¬ 
rean War? 

Would it be the same kind of peace that 
let the Soviet Union take over control o( 
Poland, Czechoslovakia. Rumania, Albania, 
Bulgaria. Hungary, Lithuania, Latvia. Esto¬ 
nia, and Eastern Germany, one by one? 
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it k* tb* kind of pMtw tbat KonU 
ptmlli tlw Soviet Union to knock off 
one oo untt j enother lUce ao nutny 

would it be e kind of peace that would 
now let tbe Soviet Union add South Korea, 
Vontnoea, Japan, the Philippinea, Indoneala. 
ludochhui. the llalayaa, Pakietan, and 
Thailand to the ahreedy conquered areae of 
lienohurie, China, North Korea, and Tibet? 

■van adminiatration adndta tn* Krein* 
lin has laid out a plan for world conquest. 
This plan calls for the eventual seiaure of 
every nation on earth by any one of four 
means—infiltration, by revcAution. by 
external pressure, or by war. China, for ex¬ 
ample, was taken by revolution, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia by Infiltration, Rumania by external 
pressure, and war was resorted to in the case 
of South Korea. 

The truth Is that the Soviet Union Is 
never at peace and never has been. It Is 
always emfdoylng one or more of its four 
menns of forclnt its political objectives upon 
unwtiltng peoples. 

Let the administration explain how it pro¬ 
poses to negotiate a peace imder such con- 
To lead the American people to be¬ 
lieve that such a thing is possible is bare- 

fuff fd flereptlnfi 

UntU we face the stark facts that confront 
its In the Communist conspiracy to take 
over the world, we are certain to drift 
steadily toward ultimate disaster. 

AVXaT WAS 

How, then. Is peace possible? BOW do we 
avert a third world war? 

The only thing that has ever stopped the 
Kremlin Is a show of strength, a display of 
will and Indidve leadership on the part of 
those t h ro at e n ed by the Soviet Xhiion. 

littquotaast leadership is the Kremlin's 
dish. 

It growe fat on negotiated deals. 

Let us look at the record. 

Bo long as ttke principal xmtions of the 
wwrtd wore strong. Communist success was 
limited to the confines of the Soviet Union, 
m tact, ee any schoolboy knows, the only 
reason Russia became the victim of oom- 
munlem waa the appalling w eaku a ss of tbe 
eeaio, coupled with tbe fatal dtstntegratlon 
of that nation aa a result of the first World 
War. 

So long aa Fdand, Oeechoalovakia, China, 
and the other viottnw of Soviet expansion 
remained strong, they remained free. So 
long aa Brltatn, ftaaoe, end the United States 
displayed courage and strength, the Kremlin 
planners Iwpt their plans hidden from the 
world. 

Even little South Korea Is an example of 
how the Kremlin has always pounoed at 
the slightest dlsfday of we akn ee s . Lees than 
a year after we had withdrawn our troops 
from South Kona, the Oommunista invaded. 

Z think, therefom, we can consider It a 
bade principle of oondtuit In meeting the 
Gommunlet probtom, that only by full em¬ 
ployment of strength, courage, and indsive 
leadmhip can the world Oommuniet oon- 
qpiraey he rq^eUed axid eventually defeated. 

And 1 am oenvinoed that it is only hy 
adopting this principle that we ean avert 
a third world war. Only by etrengthenlng 
the haiida of our friends in Kurope and in 
Asia and by remaining strong ourselves can 
a genural conflict be avoided. 

But that iB not all. We must forge new 
methode and new teohnlquee to meet the 
th i w a t of oommualem without resort to 
war. We are in default in tbe field of psy¬ 
chological wacCare: our oounterpropaganda 
ia weak, unimaginative, and without appeal 
to the oiqxreaeed peoples of the world. Xt 
U paramount that new methods and teOh- 
he devised. 

The great tragady today Is that we have 
people in high osoe who eMher cannot see 
the need of, or provide the leadership for, 
such a course of conduct. 


In tbe field cf practical appUcatlcm of 
policy, thme arc many cf ue who are con¬ 
vinced that the present plans of the ad¬ 
ministration eall for us only to strengthen 
our friends in lurope whUa deserting our 
friends in Asia. We are forced to this oon- 
cltision by two aete of facts: 

1. From 194S until June 1050, tbe ad¬ 
ministration pursued a frustrating and con¬ 
tradictory poliey at containment of commu¬ 
nism in Europe and appeasement of eonqi- 
munlsm in Asia. The poliey on Asia had Its 
roots in the Talta Oonference, but it wss 
clearly enunciated when President Truman, 
on the advice of Dean Athtaon, announced 
to the world on December 15. 1045, that 
unleea Oommimista were admitted to tbe 
establlahed Oovenunent of China, aid from 
Amerioa would no longer be forthcoming. 
At the same time, Mr. Truman dispatched 
General Marshall to Chins with orders to 
stop the mopping up of Communist fwces 
which was being carried to a succaasful con¬ 
clusion by the established Government of 
China. American aid waa cut off to China 
early in 1040 by Gmieral Marahall to force 
a truce at the very instant when govern¬ 
ment troopa were winning their battle 
against the Chinese Rede—the very same 
Chinese Reds who today are waging war 
against us along the thirty-eighth parallel. 
That is aU a matter of record, unconteeted 
and undisputed. 

9. In June 1050, on what appeared to be a 
auddsn Impulse, the administration without 
consultation with Congress, plunged the 
United States into the Blorean oonfllct, ob¬ 
taining the approval of the United Nations 
after having done so. In the next 6 months, 
the fighting surged from the tip of Korea 
to the Manehurlaa border, only to become 
mysteriously sUlled In recent weeks In the 
general area of tbe thirW*elghth parallel, 
while rumors of a negotiated peaM have 
circulated freriy. Now, General MacArthur— 
a firm believer in the principle that only 
by a show of strength and decisive leader¬ 
ship can the Oommuntats be repelled—bas 
been removed beoeuae be oppoaed maintain. 
Ing a ooetly stalemate in Korea at the ek- 
pense of American Uvea. 

APtnusatxm xzvzsznD 

Those of us in Washington who have 
watched the emphasis shift In recent months, 
from winning tbe war in Korea to jjnropoealB 
to send American troops to Europe, have had 
every reason to believe that the old policy 
of opposing communlem in Europe, whUe ap- 
peseing it in Asia, Is with us once ac^n. 

It Is significant that General MacArthur's 
removal on Wednesday ooineided with the 
disclosure that the Britleh Government was 
proposing to our Government that Formosa 
be turned over to Red China, that Red China 
take part in writing the Japan^ peace 
treaty, and that Red China be admitted to 
the United Nations. Nor have we forgotten 
that only a few short weeks ago our own 
Government endoned a United Nations pro¬ 
posal for a negotiated settlement in Korea 
that abandoned basic principles which made 
this country great. 

In short, there is evideiioe on every band 
that appeasement of communlem in Asia 
is again the watchword. 

Certainly, we should exert every effort com¬ 
mensurate with our security to give Europe 
the strength ao esienttfl] to blocking the 
conqiirators in the B^emlin. Certain^, we 
ehoold do everything possible to prevent the 
free peoples and raaources of Europe from 
ooml:^ under Soviet domination. To fall to 
do this would be calamitous. 

But ws Insist that to do this, and only this, 
while deserting Asia, would mean eventual 
Soviet domlnatkm of the entire world. 

This adnlnlstratlcm cannot long conttnve 
to bold tbe world up like an apple, inviting 
the Soviet Union to take freeh bites, with¬ 
out eventually ending up clutching only the 


stem of dleaeter. Make ao mistake abcfut It, 
tbe Kremlin appetite kaowe no llffltte. 

If we ere going to slop communlem, and 
if that Is our policy ae the edminletratton 
dalme it to be, then letb atop It on our own 
terms and not those of the KTeealln. 

AsuttTnmrr 

We wfll never be able to dletate peace on 
our terms unless we maintain strength In 
Asia. Asia, with its vast raicMircM and enor¬ 
mous pool of manpower, is the key. 

What we desperately need ere pollolee and 
a strategy of a truly global nature beeauee 
we are confronted with a global threat. 
Anything leas than pollclee of these dimen¬ 
sions can only faU. Anything lees can only 
mean a third world war and untold destruc¬ 
tion. 

The Kremlin shakes a fist at Europe, but 
its eyes are on Asia and have been for a 
quarter of a century. All anyone has to do 
la read the writings of Lenin, Btalin, or tbe 
Communist Dally Worker. 

WUllam Z. Foeter. the head of the Oom¬ 
muniet Party in tbe United States, wrote 
In the Daily Worker on Deoember 9. 1945: 
"The war in China Is the key of all prob- 
tems on the international front.” 

Hitler, in Mein Kampf, stated emphatically 
that Asia was the key to the world situation. 

Tojo knew that Asia was the key to the 
world situation. 

Military strategists of many governments 
have declared the same thin g time and 
time again. 

General MacArthur knew It, and he was 
fired summarily for attempt!^ to impart 
his knowledge to the American people. 

In fact, almost everybody except the ad¬ 
ministration in Washington seems to know 
it, if we can Judge by the thousands of tele¬ 
grams descending upon our Capital. 


On February 12, the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, I made a speech on this very vital 
issue. I propoeed that the antl-Oommunlst 
Chinese forces on Formosa be permitted to 
open a second front in China to relieve the 
pressure on our American hoys in Korea and 
to lessen the threat to Europe. 

Bubeequently. I sent a copy of my speech 
to General SAwArthur asking his views. The 
general replied that he was in accord with 
the proposal. He took the eminently sound 
position that while we were only exchang¬ 
ing words in Europe, we were exchanging 
bullets In Korea, and that our forces in Asia 
were entitled to the employment of policies 
that would win the struggle In Korea. 

There have been attempts, notably In the 
Communist Dally Worker, and on the part 
of some befuddled thinkers, to label Mac- 
Arttaur as a war maker who was seeking a 
third world war. Such diahedleal nonsense 
as this needs no answer in America, accept¬ 
able though it iney.be In Socialist circles in 
Britain and Communist circles in Russia. 
No clear-thinking American doubts for one 
moment tbe intem^ity of General MacArthur 
and his earnest desire to bring the war in 
Korea to a euoosssful and speedy eoneluston 
and to establish world peace. And I am cer¬ 
tain that our people will give General Mac¬ 
Arthur the most heert-wennlng reoeptton in 
history when he returns home next week. 

I think it Is plain to ttie American people 
that Oenmal MacArthur was given an as¬ 
signment to win the war In Korea. I think 
it is iflaln to every one of us that things had 
finally roadbed the point where not oidy the 
general but every American had the right to 
raise the question of whether we were in 
Korea to win or to lose. 

Spaa ktng only for myself. I must say that 
I was, and am, more ao today than ever, daap-‘ 
Jy dlatqrbed over the proi^abt of American 
hoye oootittuing the struggle In Kdrea egalnet' 
the overwhelming hordes of Chinese Reds] 
without some cui^mrttng move to teUeve ths 
pressure upon them. 
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WHO X0 WAR IMXmOY 

Wby this Mttnlnlitratlon^K}rd«red atalemata 
at the thirty-eighth parallel? Why this mye- 
terloua death look while American oasualtlee 
mount endlessly? 

I think the American people are entitled to 
answers to those questions, and they have 
not received them. 

Tat weekB our American forces have been 
on a treadmill of destruction along the 
thirty-eighth parallel where they die by the 
hundreds dally without so much as gaining 
a meter or losing a mile. 

And the President tells us, as General Mac- 
Arthur before him warned us. that the 
Chinese Reds are mounting a new and gigan¬ 
tic offensive. 

But no one save MacArthur has told us 
what we can do about it, and he has been 
fired. 

Talk about war making. 

At its present rate of reckless conduct, this 
administration Is likely to go down as the 
most senseless war makers of all time. 

I ask you: How much longer can we sacri¬ 
fice American lives and risk America’s futiire 
when It should be perfectly clear to anyone 
that we are lacking the essential global strat¬ 
egy to meet the threat of world communism? 

I think the American people have every 
right to know what the prospects are of such 
over-all policies being formulated and put 
Into action. I would be less than truthful if 
I failed to point out the present chances are 
practically zero. 

The reasons are right before us in Wash¬ 
ington. We have only to call the roll of the 
top military and diplomatic advisers to the 
President here in Washington to understand 
why we are not going to achieve this desper¬ 
ately needed over-all strategy under this ad¬ 
ministration. 

NO POUCT XN SIGHT 

In the Pentagon the five top advisers to the 
President are Generals Marshall, Bradley, 
Collins, and Vandenberg and Admiral Sher¬ 
man. Except for Admiral Sherman, every 
one of these men has mainly gained his ex¬ 
perience in Europe. These generals have 
neither the background nor the knowledge 
of the complexities and subtleties Inherent 
In the Far East. 

This Is not to say that our armed services 
are devoid of generals and admirals who have 
the necessary experience. There are plenty 
of them, both on the active and the retired 
lists. 

Why does not the White Rouse consult and 
give equal weight to such outstanding au¬ 
thorities ouf-the Far East as Gens. R. O. 
Richardson. Jr., Kruger, Sutherland. Whit¬ 
ney, Chennault, Hodge, and Wedemeyer; and 
such Naval admirals as Spruance, King, Hal¬ 
sey, Radford. Yarnell, Bogan, and Denfeld; 
such Marine Corps generals as Vandegrlft, 
Cates, Edson, and H. M. Smith? 

But the domination of Europe-minded ad¬ 
visers is not limited to our Department of 
Defense, but extends to our policy-making 
State Department. 

The record of the Secretary of State. Dean 
Acheson, needs no Introduction here. The 
strange background of John P. Davies, John 
Stewart Service, Owen Lattlmore, and the rest 
of the appeasement clique of the State De¬ 
partment officials and consultants on far- 
eastern policy, have long since been exposed 
by the fall of China to the Communists. 

Yet, the Influence of Dean Acheson upon 
the White House is profound and far-reach¬ 
ing. It is to our everlasting chagrin that this 
clique of appeasers should be regularly con¬ 
sulted while outstanding men of reputation 
and experience In the Far Bast have been 
dismissed from or deported to harmless out¬ 
posts of our diplomatic service. I refer to 
such eminent experts as Joseph Grew, Nelson 
Johnson, Stanley Rornbeck, Patrick J. Hixr- 
ley, Eugene Dooman. Joseph Ballentlne, 
Adolphe Berle, William Bullitt, Everett 
Drurnwrlght, and Angus Ward. 


It Is a black page in American history when 
a Dean Acheson triumphs and a Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur falls. 

LitUe wonder that we lack the breadth 
of policy and strategy so necessary to de¬ 
feat world communism, when you realize that 
for the most part o\ir policy-makers re¬ 
semble the fabled Cyclops who had only one 
eye and it In the center of their foreheads. 

THX niLXaclCA WX VACZ 

It has been the hope of many of us with 
respect to Asia that the administration might 
some day realize the folly of appeasement In 
the Far East, much as it reversed its policy 
of appeasement in Europe In 1947 and 
promulgated the strategy of containment of 
communism. Unfortunately, however, the 
words may be written by the White House, 
but the real tunes are called by the State 
Department and the Pentagon. 

Yet no one can deny that In this crisis 
the need for sound policies can no longer go 
unfulfilled. The question is what can we do 
about it? 

Plainly, the burden is on the Eighty-second 
Congress. When the executive branch fails, 
the Congress must act. 

So far Republicans In Congress have taken 
the lead in the demand for a complete re¬ 
examination of our foreign and military 
policies. Scores of Democrats tell us pri¬ 
vately that we are right and that action Is 
imperative. It is our hope that outstanding 
Democrats will see their way clear to Join us 
in a major move to strengthen American 
participation in world affairs. 

This should be no party issue. This should 
be an American caxxse In which every citizen, 
regardless of party, should Join. 

There are millions of American mothers 
who want for their sons the peace, the pros¬ 
perity. and the happiness that free men are 
rightfully entitled to. There are millions of 
patriotic American men who are willing to 
offer their services and their lives to pre¬ 
serve America and to bring about world 
peace, but they, too, deserve assurances that 
the sacrifices they make win lead to a bet¬ 
ter world for everyone. 

We in America must not be misled by the 
nearsighted or selfish aims of any nation, 
friendly though It may be to us. Beyond a 
doubt, it Is up to us to provide not only the 
sinews but the clear thinking to win the 
fight against world commimism. 

We should work, and work hard, to 
strengthen the North Atlantic family of 
nations, the Asiatic commxmity of free peo¬ 
ples, and our sister republics In the Americas. 

We should continue our efforts to work 
within the structure of the United Nations, 
and to strengthen that organissatlon so that 
it can become Inevitably the Instrument of 
peace In the world. 

We should meticulously avoid errors In 
the futmre that will weaken our hand any. 
where. The removal of General MacArthur 
weakened us In the Far East; It did not 
strengthen us. For Japan, the day of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s dismissal was a day of 
profound sorrow. In fact, all over Asia, the 
removal of the general sent a chill of hor¬ 
ror down the backs of freemen, lest It 
mean that they were to be abandoned to 
Communist expansion. 

General Rldgway. the successor to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, Is a man of outstanding 
ability. We hope and pray for his success, 
and we fervently desire that be, too, may 
rise to the stature In the Far East which 
General MacArthur attained. 

Above all else, we should reach a clear 
decision on the Korean question. 

If we are going to stay in Korea, let us 
not shackle General Rldgway as General 
MacArthur was shackled. 

If we are not going to stay In Korea, lefb 
make the decision xiow and stop what would 
amount to seneeless destruction American 
lives. 

Finally, let me say that time la not on 
our side. Time, as things stand today. Is 


a ftill partner In the Communist conspiracy. 

There are 1,600,000 antl-Communlat guer¬ 
rillas In the south of China. How long do 
you think they can hold out If we do not 
aid them? 

There are 800.000 antl-Communlst Chi¬ 
nese on Formosa who can be used in mUl- 
tary service. How long wUl they hold out 
when our British friends talk of turning 
Formosa over to the Chinese Reds? 

To French Indochina, to Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, and India, the oper¬ 
ations of the Chinese Reds are a constant 
threat. How long will they hold out If we 
turn our backs on Asia? 

We are a mighty Nation, and we are enti¬ 
tled to mighty leadership. 

We are too mighty for appeasement. 

We are too humane to support a senseless 
drain of American blood in an endless tread¬ 
mill war. 

We must remember that If we have the 
proper leadership, a little in material things 
can go a long way when effectively applied. 
Successful policies are not measured In bil¬ 
lions of dollars, millions of foot soldiers, and 
thousands of planes. The true measure Is 
how effectively those dollars, those men. and 
those planes are employed. 

Every American citizen has a part to play 
in the molding of public opinion and In 
obtaining the best out of Government and 
the best in leadership. If each of \is puts 
his shoulder to the wheel, his mind to the 
task, and his faith In God, we can achieve 
the objectives we all seek. 


GenertI MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 

or PSMMSTLVANXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17, mi 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Scranton Tribune, 
Scranton, Pa., dated April 12,1951, rela¬ 
tive to Oen. Douglas MacArthur: 

Hz Askxd for It 

There unquestionably will be deep regret 
and resentment among the many friends 
and supporters bf Oen. Douglas MacArthur 
as the result of the action of President Tru¬ 
man in relieving him of his command in the 
Far East. 

Hardly anyone will question the fact that 
MacArthur has established himself as one 
of our Nation’s greatest soldiers. Volumes 
could be written on his accomplishments in 
the military field. His courage, his ability 
as a military leader, his integrity, and bis 
fine reputation cannot be questioned. 

As the President so aptly said, “The Nation 
owes him a debt of gratitude for the distin¬ 
guished and exceptional service which he 
has rendered his country in posts of great 
responsibility.’* 

Under the circumstances, the President’s 
action In relieving MacArthur of his com¬ 
mand represented a grave and serious de¬ 
cision which is bound to have repercussions 
of far-reaching effect. There will be those, 
for example, who wUl Inject the issue of poli¬ 
tics Into this situation. That Issue does 
not belong and honest-thinking persons will 
dismiss It. 

There will be others who will endeavor to 
becloud the real issue by Injecting that of 
our foreign policy—a highly controversial 
subject. There is no question that our for¬ 
eign policy was a major factor in this situ¬ 
ation. It was In this field that MacArthxir 
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and the Preaident disagreed. But It cannot 
be said that the disagreement was the Issue 
determining the President's action. Mac- 
Arthur was entitled to his own views on 
foreign policy. Just as every other citiaen. 
But in MacArthur's ease the parallel ended 
right there. 

MacArthur, first of all. was a soldier and 
he was subject, as a soldier, to the orders of 
his Commander in Chief, President ITuman, 
and to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Not once, but several times. MacArthur 
was given specific orders by those in higher 
command to refrain from making public 
utterances relative to this Nation’s foreign 
policy without first clearing them with his 
superiors. 

MacArthur chose to ignore those orders, 
time after time and despite repeated warn¬ 
ings. 

As far back as December 1949 MacArtbxir 
voiced sentiments contrary to the adminis¬ 
tration’s policies in the Far Bast by telling, 
publicly, a group of United States Senators 
who visited him in Tokyo that we should 
send arms and troops to Formosa. Then in 
early 1960 he took an unauthorleed and 
highly publicised trip to Formosa to frater¬ 
nise with Chiang Kai-shek and openly dis¬ 
cussed the proportion of building up For¬ 
mosa as a base, contrary to our expressed 
foreign policy. After the Korean War started 
MacArthiir sent a message to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars here advocating a poUcy 
contrary to that which our State Depart¬ 
ment had announced relative to Formosa. 
He was reprimanded by the President. 

Mr. Truman, recognising t: e gravity of 
MacArthur’s continued conduct, even flew 
out to Wake Island to confer with him and 
to reach an understanding about clearance 
of his, MacArthur’s, statements In the fu¬ 
ture. But the result was negative. 

Zt was not long before MacArthur sug¬ 
gested that he be allowed to supersede the 
President, the State Department, and the 
United Nations and go out on the field of 
battle and make a deal for peace with a 
Chinese Bed general. Then followed an¬ 
other public declaration to the effect that 
the United Nations forces should be allowed 
to bomb the Chinese mainland and the 
United States should release the National¬ 
ist Chinese army from Formosa to attack 
the Chinese mainland. 

Obviously General BlacArthur could not 
be silenced; Just as obvlotisly he refused to 
take orders. As recently as less than a month 
ago the Joint Chiefs of Staff again told Mac¬ 
Arthur to clear his statements on foreign 
policy and the Far Bast with Washington. 

Commenting on this last warning, the 
Tribune, in an editorial on March 28, said: 
“It might be said that the talkative general 
was so instructed before and has ignored 
the Instructions. In that case, he has been 
given another chance and if he muddies up 
the water again the consequence will be 
his own doing.” 

General MacArthur asked for it. 


PleafCy Mr. DiSalle, Read Thu Letter tod 
Then Quit Demandinf the Inpoetible 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or xowA 

IN TBB HOUSB OF RBPRBSBNTATIVBS 
Tuesday, AprU 17,19S1 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I in* 
elude a letter which points out in clear, 


concise words just how imiXMuible it is 
for the little-business men of America 
to comply with CPR Order No. 7. 

A like letter has been received by 
other Iowa Congressmen. 

Iowa Rxtail HAxowAas AasocxATXoir. 

Mason City, Iowa, AprU 12, mi. 
Representative Bew F. Jxnbxn. 

House of Representatives, 

WaMiinyton, D. C. 

DiAx Mk. Jimsxm: This letter Is a personal 
appeal from me to you to help a considerable 
number of your constituents who are hard¬ 
ware retailers and are among the 20,000 
members of this association. 

The Office of Prtce StabUlaatlon has Just 
Issued an amendment to its order CPB-7 to 
Include a considerable amount of the mer¬ 
chandise which these small retailers handle. 

If their sales of aU the goods carried total 
820,000 a year, these retailers must abide by 
this regulation. That means that a very 
considerable majority of our members wlU 
be subject to it. 

This order provides an elaborate, compli¬ 
cated system of making price charts. You 
would be interested to have the OPS send 
you a copy of the entire OFR-7 order and 
Just glance through it. 1 wouldn’t ask any 
busy man like you to read the whole thing. 

But your Uttle hardware man. with his 
undermanned establishment, is required to 
read, and understand, this entire order and 
to make charts showing his cost and selling 
prices on all the items he carries which are 
subject to this order—and they will be about 
10 , 000 . 

This little dealer—^most of them don’t 
even have an addix^ machine, much less a 
machine for calculating percentages—^Is re¬ 
quired to figure his margin on each separate 
item and then his average mark-up on the 
category in which these particular items 
are placed. 

That procedure is all right for a great 
department store with its staff of trained 
accountants. But it is Just out of the ques¬ 
tion for a little hardware store with an 
entire crew of perhaps five people who are 
Just getting into the busiest part of their 
business year. 

We wonder, however, if it is all right for 
the big stores because this morning we re¬ 
ceived a bulletin from Roland Jones, secre¬ 
tary of the American Retail Federation, in 
Washington, D. C., and we quote: 

“Far more disturbing is the fact that out 
of some 36 charts received by the Washing¬ 
ton office (OPS) last week, only two of them 
were correctly made out.” 

Now, if the big operators can’t do it right, 
how can the little fellow do it? 

Now. the small hardware dealer, Mr. Jzmt- 
mm, is required to have these charts pre¬ 
pared by April 30. If he waits for the Gov¬ 
ernment be won’t even have a copy of the 
order by then. These dealers don’t sub¬ 
scribe to the Federal Register. And OPS 
doesn’t have any . list of them to which it 
malls its regulations. 

How in the name of peace can the dealer 
ever get this Job done in less than 8 weeks? 

We will send him information but it will 
take us 3 weeks to get the material printed 
that we will reqtiire and get it into his 
hands. 

Just one example of the absurdity of this 
regulation, for retail hardware stores, is the 
requirement that each cost on the list that 
the dealer enters must be supported by an 
invoice showing that it is the actual cost. 

Well, most hardware retailers buy the ma¬ 
jority of their merchandise from jobbers. 
And a single JobbeVs invoice may have as 
many as a hundred different items on it. 
But the dealer who puts down that his oost 
of a certain hammer is $1 is supposed to 
hunt through these Jobber invoices until be 
finds the one on which be was billed 81 fw 


these hammers and then enter on his pricing 
chart the name of the Jobber and the date 
of that Invoice. 

Then every dealer has lota of merchandise 
that he may have bad on hand fi or 8 years. 
He hasn’t saved the involee for that mer- 
chandiae. Be has his cost marked on the 
item, or the box in which it is carried, but 
when you tell him he has to produce an 
invoice to prove that he has tdd the truth 
when he entered that cost, you are asking for 
the impossible. 

Well, suppose the dealer decides he Just 
can*t live up to the requirements of this 
order. What are the penalties? Very light. 
Z can assure you. sir. If the dealer hasn’t 
complied with the price filing by May 80, 
he is prohibited from selling any of the mer¬ 
chandise. All he has to do is to go out of 
business because some craay loons in Wash¬ 
ington have cooked up an order that he 
can’t conform to. 

Our representative has told OPS people 
from the beginning that hardware retailers 
couldn’t comply with the OPR-7 order and 
was assured by them that they wouldn’t be 
required to. But here they are. 

Please don’t answer this letter with a 
form reply. 1 don’t care if you don’t answer 
it at all. But please do call Mr. DlSalle, or 
some one else and see if those OPS people 
can’t be taught some sense. 

If you want to. send them this letter and 
ask them to tell you where it is wrong. 

I am going to count on you for some action, 
Mr. JENsarr. I believe you are a good friend 
of the little fellow and the hardware re¬ 
tailer is surely one of them. 

Tours very truly, 

Iowa Rstau. HAxnwAax Asbocxatiow, 
Phxxjp R. Jacobson, Secretary. 


Address Before Rliode Island Antonobile 
Dealers Assoeiation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN LFOaRn 

or XHOm ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSB OF RBPRBSBNTATIVBS 
Tuesday, AprU 17,1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rsc- 
ORO, I include the following address re¬ 
cently delivered by me befoA the Rhode 
Island Automobile Dealers Association in 
Providence, R. I.: 

Mr. Toastmaster, members of the Rhode 
Island Automobile Dealers Association, in¬ 
vited guests, and friends, whether you 
selected the date of your.banquet by accident 
or design, it fits in perfectly with the con¬ 
gressional Baster vacation. Thus I am able 
to escape the hurly-burly of Washington for 
the moment and mingle with you gentlemen 
who are. whether or not you know it. business 
associates of mine, for following the iUus- 
trlous example of our United States Attor¬ 
ney General. I. too, have an interest in a 
Rhode Island dealership. 

I can say la all sincerity that it is a 
pleasure for me to be with you and to be 
associated with you because I have a great 
admiration fur the industry you represent. 
I also have sentiments of respect for yoxir 
business acumen; because whenever you have 
occasion to write me on matters which affect 
your business, I have always been Impressed 
with the force and logic which accompanies 
your views on legislation. - 

In our American industrial civUiRatlon of 
today the automotive Industry is not only a 
moat Important sustaining unit, it might 
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be called tbe keystone of our Industrial arch. 
This great automobUe business had Its birth 
when our people were emerging from an 
agricultural or agrarian civilisation and were 
turning those qualities of imagination, ini¬ 
tiative and resourcefulness to Increasing 
American production. 

The automotive Industry has been In the 
forefront of that development and set the 
pattern and created the blueprint of that 
productive capacity which has made the 
United States the leading nation of the 
world. Today In this coxmtry It can be said 
that our economy Is geared to the rubber- 
tired wheel. Leadership among nations can¬ 
not be maintained with the noblest motives 
energising that leadership unless a position 
of economic leadership Is sustained. The au¬ 
tomotive blueprint of production, adapted 
to other Industries, has been responsible for 
the fact that while the people of the United 
States constitute less than 7 percent of the 
world’s population, they produce 50 percent 
of the world's manufactured goods. 

This Is something of which you may be 
proud. I am aware that you gentlemen rep¬ 
resent not the production segment, but the 
distribution and servicing part of this groat 
automotive industry. But I am likewise 
aware that production could not have at¬ 
tained Its Impressive totals unless you as a 
class of American merchants distributed and 
serviced the vehicles which the factories pro¬ 
duce. Although Rhode Island is a tiny por¬ 
tion of the retail automobile Industry, It la 
common knowledge that automobile dealers 
by and large in the United States, from 
standpoint of the aggregate number of em¬ 
ployees In your part of the Industry, namely, 
distribution and servicing. Is greater than 
the number engaged In production. I un¬ 
derstand also that the aggregate Investment 
of 45,000 dealers throughout the United 
States Is a greater aggregate than the total 
investment of all the automobile factories 
combined. 

Regarding modern civilization It has been 
said that agriculture and transportation are 
the handmaidens of industry. This auto¬ 
motive business Is not only a prime factor 
In industry. It might* also be said that it 
produces the Instrument for transportation 
so that In addition to being the most impor¬ 
tant stone In our structure of Industry, It 
likewise produces the Instruments upon 
which a good part of our transportation 
depends. 

The burden of responsibility created by the 
very importance of this Industry Is a heavy 
responsibility. Though it might be con¬ 
tended that the preponderance of Invest¬ 
ment and number of employees being in that 
branch represented by you gentlemen should 
result in the ground rules of this great Indus¬ 
try being promulgated by you. It neverthe¬ 
less Is a fact that the ground rules are pro¬ 
mulgated by the production segment of the 
Industry. Perhaps It is fair that the ground 
rules be laid down by that other branch of 
the industry, the production branch, because 
though you gentlemen carry the ball, they 
make it. But I would say the legal maxim 
that ’’there is no right without a responsi¬ 
bility” is not only a legal guide. It Is an Im¬ 
mutable truth. It behooves those who lay 
down the ground rules to be fair and equita¬ 
ble. It behooves them to take cognizance 
of the rights and equities of their team mates 
who distribute and service the vehicles that 
the manufacturers produce. It behooves 
them to police their Industry to guard 
against the Imposition of requirements which 
can be so economically detrimental as to 
cause disruption and distress in our eco¬ 
nomic fabric. It behooves them to so Inter¬ 
pret the ground rules that there will be no 
repetition of the condition of some years ago. 
In which the average business life of an 
automobile dealer was 3 years, according to a 
study made by a great university. It be¬ 


hooves them to refrain from Imposition of 
requirements which may hamper imaglna- 
Uon and the disposition of the Individual to 
do his best work without arbitrary Inter¬ 
ference. 

Of course. It goes without saying that while 
the factory has an obUgatlon to be fair with 
the dealer, the dealer In his turn must be 
fair not only with the factory but with the 
public. In my opinion the great bank of 
good will which the dealers the length and 
breadth of the country built up diirlng 
World War n by their ingenious and effective 
means to maintain civilian transportation 
melted away in the Immediate years follow¬ 
ing the war. Then, tempted by the great 
demand of the public for new cars and the 
willingness of the public to pay any price 
for them, the few dealers who could not 
resist the opportunity for big profits did 
Irreparable harm to you all as merchants. 

Today’s rearmament program In this coun¬ 
try undoubtedly will afford a similar oppor¬ 
tunity for dealers to swell their profits and 
with no thought of preaching to you let 
me strongly urge you one and all to con¬ 
duct your business In such a manner that 
the public may continue to have full faith 
and confidence in you. 

Today our Government Is In the process 
of Imposing ceilings on new and used cars, 
parts and services, as well on all other items 
of business and while of necessity these ceil¬ 
ings will require considerable revision and 
adjustment, as time goes on, I cannot urge 
you too strongly. In the common cause of 
defense, to hold the line and accord to the 
Office of Price Stabilization your full and 
willing support. 

I suppose I should not take my seat with¬ 
out discussing to some extent the taxes 
Which may be Imposed upon your retail bus¬ 
iness by the Government. Frankly. I do 
not Intend to say or promise too much, for 
I am but one of 436 Representatives in Con¬ 
gress and then, too, there is the Senate which 
plays Its full part in the legislative pic¬ 
ture, but I will say this much—^I intend to 
scrutinize closely all taxes contemplated 
to make sure that your Industry Is not com¬ 
pelled to pay more than its full share. The 
costs of building up the defenses of this 
country are, as you well know, great. They 
will c'^ntlnue for some time to come. I 
know, that as loyal and patriotic citizens, 
you are willing to pay your full share of 
these costs. But whenever In my opinion 
these costs are excessive or unfair, you can 
rely upon my voice in opposition to pyra¬ 
miding these taxes to a point where they 
will tend to slow down or obstruct such an 
Important segment of our retail industry 
as the automobile business. That I prom¬ 
ise you. Taxes defeat their purpose when 
by their very weight they retard accelera¬ 
tion of business and Industry or discourage 
Initiative. And acceleration and the bulld- 
Ing-up of production today Is all Important. 

To determine the fine line between ade¬ 
quate revenue and taxes that are unduly 
oppressive Is the task which today confronts 
your elected representatives. Let me assure 
you we fully recognize that responsibility. 
The problems confronting us would dis¬ 
turb us far more did we not feel that the 
American people today fully recognize the 
Importance of our regaining with the ut¬ 
most speed a position of such military power 
as to deter those whose professed objectives 
have been to plunge the world into a third 
war. United we stand today. The Issues In¬ 
volved which are the cause and purpose of 
our rearmament are so weighty as to enable 
us. both In Government and industry, to 
Jointly cooperate in their adjustment and 
solution. 

Tou automobile merchants played your 
part nobly in World War II. I know we 
can count on yom effective cooperation 
today, tomorrow and until the hour of peril 
is past. 


The Greet Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 

or MABBACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker. Mr. Han¬ 
son W. Baldwin, the distinguished mili¬ 
tary expert of the New York Times, has 
this morning made an extremely valu¬ 
able contribution to the great debate 
which has now been brought into focus 
by the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
over the course which our far eastern 
policy should take. The analysis by Mr. 
Baldwin of the different courses which 
the United States might pursue con¬ 
cludes with the recommendations for ex¬ 
tension of the war in the Par East, but 
by strictly limited means. His detailed 
recommendations as to the specific 
measures which the United States should 
take seem to me to parallel very closely 
the poUcy advocated by General Mac¬ 
Arthur. They should be studied with 
care by those who today are condemning 
MacAithur’s policy, even before the gen¬ 
eral has had a full hearing. 

The Great Debate : n—^F our Pobbzble 

Courses or Action Seen xr Korean Cease- 

Fire Neootutionb Faxl 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The fighting in Korea yesterday was—as 
it has been for many months now—vicious 
but Indecisive; no end was In sight. 

Political negotiations directed toward the 
ending of that war should be welcomed. 
But If, as seems probable, any negotiated 
termination of the campaign on a basis ac¬ 
ceptable to us proves Impossible, we then 
will face only four possible courses of ac¬ 
tion: 

1. Indefinite continuation of the present 
limited war In Korea. 

2. Withdrawal from Korea. 

3. Unlimited extension of war to Com¬ 
munist Chinese territory; and If necessary, 
to Russia; in other words, unlimited war In 
the Far East, and perhaps In the world. 

4. Extension of the war, but by strictly 
limited means; In other words, fighting a less 
limited war than we are now doing. 

Any and all of these courses must be based 
on two basic postulates: (a) Even though 
Europe should have strategic priority, Eu¬ 
rope cannot be saved by losing Asia; In 
other words, the spread of communism In 
Asia must be halted if we are to win the 
struggle for the world; (b) there Is no pos¬ 
sible course of action that does not Involve 
risks—grave risks and the ultimate risk of 
general war. 

msT COURSE held impractical 

The first course—Indefinite continuation 
of the present situation in Korea—can be 
ruled out as a practical possibility on psy¬ 
chological and political grounds. Unless 
some end to fighting looms In BLorea, the 
morale of our troops and of the South Ko¬ 
reans is bound to deteriorate: moreover, pub¬ 
lic opinion in this country will not tolerate 
Indefinitely a toll of casualties with no end 
in sight. From the strategic point of view, 
the continued concentration for an in¬ 
definite period of so much of our strength 
in Korea, and the military and economic 
drain It represents should not be tolerated 
for more than another 8 to 6 months. 
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The second course—deliberate withdrawal 
from Korea—^means throwing In the sponge 
before the knock-down. It would represent 
a run-out. not only to those we supported 
In Korea but to all antl-Communlst forces 
In Asia: It would represent appeasement In 
a hew form. It would have Intolerable po¬ 
litical, moral, and psychological consequences 
throughout Asia and the world; United States 
prestige would faU to a new low; our position 
In Japan would be imperiled; and commu¬ 
nism almost certainly would spread. 

The third course—unlimited extension of 
the war to Ciommunlst Chinese territory— 
and If Russia intervened, to Russia—would, 
as President Truman said, bring on the v^ 
thing we are trying to prevent, world war m. 
An invasion of Commimlst China with 
United States forces, or even large-scale 
blockade and bombardment of China by 
United States sea and air power, would mean 
the commitment of far greater force to the 
Orient than we now have there. If Russia 
abstained from direct aid to China, we would 
become Involved In a major war against a 
secondary opponent—a war that would be 
likely to continue for a long time and that 
would leave Russia relatively free for other 
moves In Europe and elsewhere. 

This policy suffers from the same disad¬ 
vantages as does the “preventive war” theory: 
It brings on the very thing we are trying to 
prevent—general war—and It might commit 
us to that war at a disadvantage; we might 
be shadow-boxing with the real opponent. 
Russia, while heavily engaged with the sec¬ 
ondary opponent, China. 

Only the fourth course offers, at least for 
the foreseeable future, any conceivable hope. 
Yet we must frankly face the fact that this 
course, like all the others, runs the risk of 
war. Any attempt to fight a limited war— 
though limited wars are the only ones that 
offer the hope of future political stability— 
may be doomed to failure; wars have the 
habit of spreading: and If we deliberately 
make the war In Korea less limited, we may 
not be able to control its ultimate spread. 
But, given the position we are In today, there 
Is no alternative, and any coiirse we take— 
most of all appeasement—runs the risk of 
general war. 

A limited extension of the war in Korea 
should Include Immediately the following 
positive measures: 

1. A large-scale rearmament and reorgani¬ 
sation of the Chinese Nationalists' forces on 
PUrmosa, supervised and directed by a large 
United States military mission. 

2. Restriction of the Formosan functions 
of the United States Seventh Fleet to de¬ 
fense of Formosa against Communist inva¬ 
sion; that Is. permission for the resumption 
of the limited blockade of the Chinese coast 
by the Nationalist Navy, and for Nationalist 
air raids and commando raids on that coast. 

8. A large-scale effort to supply, arm, and 
organize Chinese guerrillas. This should be 
done quietly, but vigorously. Our aim 
should be the fractlonallzatlon of Commu¬ 
nist China, and support, not necessarUy of 
one antl-Communlst leader but of many. 

4. The equipping, as rapidly as possible, 
of additional South Koreans, but no fastto 
than they can be trained effectively and 
screened politically. 

5. A sp^-up In the rearmament of Japan. 

8. Continiied political, economic, psycho¬ 
logical and military aid to selected non-Com- 
munist governments and factions In Asia, but 
supervised by United States missions and 
on our terms. 

enza bzld ikadvxbabus 

The new less limited war should not In- 
eiude, at least initially: 

1. Large-scale ir.vaslon of the Chinese 
mainland by the Nationalists. 

2. Use of United States planes or ships 
against Communist China outside at the Ko¬ 
rean area. 


8. Bombardment of the enemy's Manehu- 
rlan air bases and supply dumps and com- 
muhlcation lines. T^ls prohibition, how¬ 
ever, should remain in force only so long as 
the enemy air actions in Korea remain de- 
fezislve. If enemy air force should intervene 
massively in deep penetration of Korea 
against our air, naval, or ground forces, 
and/or If the safety of our troops In Korea 
were imperiled. Manchurian bases should be 
bombed Immediately, even though there are 
both military and political liabUities to such 
action. 

We face, therefore, as the great Truman- 
MacArthur debate opens, a crisis in the 
Orient, and in the world. We should wel¬ 
come political neipitiations, on the basis of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, looking toward the 
end of the Korean War. but we should never 
make any basic concessions, such as the ad¬ 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations or the surrender of Formosa to the 
Communists, to secure an armistice. If a 
negotiated end to the war proves Impossible, 
we must resolutely face the extension of mili¬ 
tary measures, despite the risk implied. 

Three considerations are basic to any 
course we may follow in the Orient. The 
first is that we must use Aslans to light 
Asians. The second is that a defensive ]^- 
icy, or a policy of drlft-and-wait never can 
stem the tide of communism; a policy of a 
limited offensive—politically, economically, 
militarily, psycholo^cally—Is eseential. And 
the third Is that. If Russia and Communist 
China want general war. any of our attempts 
to limit the Korean conflagration are futile. 
In other words, world war in is more likely 
to be the reexilt of what the enemy does than 
of what we do. If we fear to take action be¬ 
cause of poesible enemy reaction. obvlouMy 
we can formulate no policy worthy of the 
name. 


Bumiacrttf at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMABKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or IflW TOBX 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mrs. ST. OEORQE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks In the Appendix of the Record. 
I Include the following article by Pulton 
Lewis, Jr., on the shocking waste and 
extravagance in Oovemment depart¬ 
ments: 

BUXKAUCaSTS AT WOBX 
(By Fulton Lewis. Jr.) 

WASKiiroTOir. April le^Washlngton in the 
spring: The Navy is In a stew. A House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee has Just <Uscovered 
that the" Navy has 11,000,000 doaen oyster 
forks on hand. That's lli)00,000 doaen. No¬ 
body in the Navy quite knows why or how 
so many were purchased, or what they are 
going to do with them. There aren’t that 
many oysters, let alone Navy iMrsonnel. 

But any howling over this extravagance 
will be drowned out. The Government is 
buying 100 electric organs, valued at $160,286. 
That’s SIJKHIBS per organ. 

Along with the 88-^ar supply of light 
bulbe accumulated by one Waebington bu¬ 
reau there are stacked up 8,000,000 pounds of 
peanut butter. 6,0004)00 pounds of sugar. 
176,088 cans of eondensed milk, and some¬ 
thing to snesns about, 1.0004)00 pounds of 
black pepper. 

Lawyers, of course, never need fear un¬ 
employment so long as Washington exists. 


The Department of Justice has 1,600 law¬ 
yers on its payroll, wants more. Sixteen of 
them engage in private practice, aeldom visit 
thslr ofltoes. ycit reoelve full pay, scorned 
leave, and a 30-day annual vacation. 

Oacar Ewing, Federal Security Administra¬ 
tor, la hiring a 610,000-a-year Teereation 
apeelallst to help out in the defense emer¬ 
gency. Apparently the j^n Is to teadb 
people how to use an the WPA peiks aoat- 
tered acroas the oountry. Ewing also ia 
embarked on an extenalve program of voca¬ 
tional training for Industry, although thou- 
aanda of GFa wars trained under the OZ 
bill of rights. 

To add to the oonfUslon, Oongrees la about 
to approve a 0264)00 request to teat air raid 
alrena around the oountry. And the Civil 
Defense Administration baa changed its 
mind. It no longer wants to build oonerete 
bomb shelters deep in the ground to protect 
civilians against atom bomb attacks. Now 
the agency propoeee to shore up hasementa 
in Government buildings and otbera and to 
reinforce buUdlnga with concrete shock walla. 
And to learn how badly scared we are the 
CDA le conduotlag polls acroes the oountry. 
The big test will be whether or not people 
worry more about the atom or the admin¬ 
istration. 

Flah have also gone to war. Hie Fish and 
Wildlife Service has set up a defense flsh- 
eriee egency to eocwdlnate fish aotivltiee into 
the defense effort. Naturally this will require 
money and manpower. 

To keep us posted on this and other Ideas 
emanatliV from Washington the Department 
of the Interior has 110 jueae agents. The 
Bureau of Labor Statletioa. aa an emergency 
meaaure. le demanding 100 more employees 
to gather housing statistics, although the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans’ Administration have tone of facte 
on housing gathering dust in their flies. 

If you want to travel, the Defense Produc¬ 
tion Administration Is the place to work. 
It has requested from Congress funds 
amoimtlng to $1,200 each for employees to 
travel in 1261. It Is also paying average sal¬ 
aries of $74)00 annually, compared to over¬ 
all Government average of $3,600. 

One bureaucrat has admitted to Congress 
that he has ''atockpUed” atenograpbers. He 
keeps them shuflUng papers until there are 
typing choree as a result of the defense emer¬ 
gency. Representative Clabzmox Cannok, 
Democrat, of Missouri, chairman of the 
Bouse Appropriations Committee, la pleading 
with the Government to use women more ex¬ 
tensively In the defense effort. This may 
he the answer: 

The Office of Price GftablUeation now has 
120 lawyers on the payroll. Its enforcement 
oaoer, Edward Morgan, was chief counael of 
the Tydinge Investigation Subcommittee 
that whitewashed charges of Commimlste In 
Oovemment. Mmrgan alao helped handle the 
Senate Pearl Harbor inveetlgation for the 
Democrats. 

As a wind-up to Washington in the spring 
It might be well to remind the bureaucrats 
that alnoe they started q^ending billions to 
control inflation, prloes, wages, etc.. It le 
costing ue on the average of 4A percent more 
to live today than before the Korean War 


WkiEtkeEMTAlilIileliOBe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHnI FOGARTY 

or XBODS IBXJUtD 

JX TBM BOUSE OP BEPBEBEWTATIVES 

. Tuesday, AprS 17,1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
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ORD, I include the following poem written 
by Ray Beckett, of Providence, R. I., on 
March 17.1051: 

Whin tks Bmsbald Islk 1m Oni 
Let’s say a prayer, when the world’s aware 
That the ESmerald Isle is one. 

They'll be no North of Ireland 
To darken the Irish sun. 

We’ll click our heels, to the Irish reels 
When the pipers gaily play. 

We’ll celebrate, from Malln Head 
To the end of Bantry Bay. 

Let’s tip our hats to the Mikes and Pats 
Who fought and died unsung 
With the Parnells. Moores and Emmets 
Of the sUv’ry Irish tongues. 

March on me boy, let’s not destroy 
The work already done. 

And Irish hearts will know no Joy 
'TU the Emerald Isle is one. 

—Bay Beckett, 


General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALXFOENXA 

IN THE HOX7SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
1 directed attention of the House to an 
editorial in the Washington Post entitled 
'*Now It Comes Out.** The following 
editorial is a sequel. I am also including 
an interesting editorial from the Post, 
entitled **MacArthur’s Return.** The 
above-mentioned editorials follow: 

(From the Washington Post of April 14,1051] 
Now It Combs Otrr— 

Every Washington reporter is familiar with 
the diplomatic denial—^the procedure 
whereby a news story Is denounced by an 
official If it becomes embarrassing, even 
though the facts originally came from him. 
The practice Is a vicious one. It vlctlmlaes 
the public as well as the press; and It has 
been responsible lor the scrambling of an 
awful lot of history. Now the tales are be¬ 
ginning to unfold of how General Mac- 
Arthur's headquarters participated In this 
little game. 

Item: In January. Keyes Beech of the Chi¬ 
cago Dally News reported from Tokyo that 
according to an authoritative source Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur wanted to pull American 
troops out of Korea and carry the war to 
China by air and naval blockade. The story 
was immediately denied in both Tokyo and 
Washington. Col. Marlon P. Echols, General 
MacArthur’s press officer who passed the 
story, later denounced It as a figment of the 
Imagination. 

Now Mr. Beech discloses in a new dispatch 
that the source of his Information was MaJ. 
Gen. Courtney Whitney, military secretary to 
General MacArthur and virtually an echo of 
the supreme commander. It Is Inconceivable 
that General Whitney, whose loyalty has been 
slavish, would misrepresent the feelings of 
his superior. Chrls^her Rand, reporting 
from Tokyo in the New York Herald Tribune, 
adds confirming evidence that General Mao- 
Arthur was not misrepresented. General 
MacArthxur’s aim. he says, “seemingly was to 
provoke a large-scale showdown with Red 
China and possibly Russia. Korea was a 
minute detail in it and probably an unwel¬ 
come one—there always has been sentiment 
In the MacArthur headquarters for abandon¬ 
ing Korea and removing the hostilities else¬ 
where.” 


The blanket of censorship in Japan has 
hitherto made it virtually impi^bie, of 
course, to ascertain the facts. Now that this 
eat is out of the bag, perhaps we can learn 
of the other instances in which the press has 
been vlotimlaed for telling the truth. 

(From the Washington Post] 
MacAsthur's Rmraw 

President TTuman has accepted with good 
grace the decision of congressional leaders 
to invite General MacArthur ceremonially to 
speak before a Joint meeting of the House 
and Senate. Naturally this does not mean 
that the administration wishes to give Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur a great national forum for 
^e airing of his disagreement with the Pres¬ 
ident or even for the exposition of his views 
on far-eastern policy. Rather It means that 
General MacArthur Is to be accorded the 
reception he deserves as a military hero in 
spite of his dismissal from his far-eastern 
command. 

It must be taken for granted that General 
MacArthur will understand the situation 
and will not take advantage of this generous 
gesture to magnify the schism that his re¬ 
moval has caused. Belatedly he Is to be 
honored for his Illustrious service In World 
War II and for his commanding work In 
Japan. In that tribute all the people as well 
as all of Ck>ngre8S can Join without reserve. 
The fact remains, however, that he has been 
deposed from his command for insubordina¬ 
tion. and if the Joint session should be used 
in any way as a protest against that essen¬ 
tial action or to enter Into controversy on 
the points Involved in his dismissal, the 
joint session would become a reproach to 
him and to the dignity and Judgment of 
the Congress. 

Quite apart from the Joint session, there 
is a natural desire on the part of Members 
of Congress to hear General MacArthur’s 
version of the events that led to his dismissal 
by President Truman and his view of the 
conflict in the Far East. The country has a 
similar interest In the MacArthur story, and 
it is good news that he is coming home to 
tell it. Just before the President ousted 
General MacArthur. this newspi^er sug¬ 
gested that he be recalled for rej^rt. What 
is wanted In this coniwctlon Is not oratory 
but exposition, and that exposition can most 
appropriately come in sessions of the com¬ 
mittees dealing with the armed services and 
foreign relations. 

In this atmosphere General MacArthur 
Should have complete freedom for telling bis 
story. The Important thing Is that the con¬ 
troversial aspects of his return to Washing¬ 
ton shall not be Injected into the congres¬ 
sional ceremony in his honor. Congress as 
well as the people must learn to distinguish 
between MacArthur the military hero and 
MacArthur the superseded exponent of a 
rejected policy while in an administrative 
role. 


Higher Mail Rates 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL M.LeC0MPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. LiCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, while 
the Congress is considering the advisa¬ 
bility of a general increase in postage 
rates, it might be well to look at the 
problem from the angle of the folks who 
will be called upon to pay these in¬ 


creases. Sometimes higher rates do not 
result either in improved service or in¬ 
creased returns, and a recent editorial in 
the Ottumwa (Iowa) Daily Courier indi¬ 
cates that a sharp increase in postal rates 
might actually mean less money for the 
Post Office Department. Under unani¬ 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Rscord, I include 
this editorial: 

Hzohbb Mazx. Ratbs 

There Is another side to the question of 
whether postal rates should be raised, as 
Mr. Truman desires. The Government has 
said the Increases are needed to cut $275,- 
000,000 off the Post Office Department deficit. 
Mall users show the argument Is not aU on 
the Truman side. 

Abolishing penny post cards never has 
worked. When the 2-cent rate was tried In 
1017, the volume dropped 70 percent. 'The 
same thing occurred, after a brief trial, in 
1025. 

Second claas Is used by newspapers and 
magazines. The proposal Is to double the 
rates. For a figure close to the proposed 
costs, many publishing companies could set 
up their own delivery systems or switch to 
some other method. The post-office revenues 
would go down, not up. Small, nonprofit, 
and educational periodicals would be real 
sufferers in a rate Increase. Many would go 
broke. 

Direct-mall advertising uses third-class 
mail. A rate boost would force some of 
the thousands of businessmen who use this 
service out of business. First-class mall Is 
regarded by the Post Office Department aa 
a paying proposition, so It doesn’t Intend to 
change the 3-cent rate. 

Operating costs of the post office are fairly 
well fixed. Those who oppose the proposed 
increase In mall rates cite the case of the 
telephone companies. The cost to them of 
a nighttime long-distance call Is much 
higher than In the daytime, but the rate 
to users Is much lower. 

The same thing applies to the post office. 
It has to pay overhead, whether It does any 
business or not. Mall users are convinced 
that with the proposed Increases, postal busi¬ 
ness will fall off BO sharply that the Depart¬ 
ment. In the end, will lose more money than 
It Is losing now. 


The Ditmitial of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic dismissal of General MacArthur 
who has been looked upon by millions of 
Japanese and the people of the Orient as 
a **symbol of the Justice of democracy 
and the military power of the United 
States** at this critical time has not only 
shocked the people of the Orient, but 
has been a great shock to the people of 
the United States who have protested by 
wires and letters to Members of Congress 
with a deluge of mail never before wit¬ 
nessed in Washington. 

Whether or not the President bad the 
right to dismiss General MacArthur is 
not now of too great importance. The 
important thing now is that the Military 
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Aftein Committee in qtieetkming Qen« 
er«l MftoArthur, the militery leaden 
here in Washington, and the State De« 
partment bring out all of the facts sur¬ 
rounding the present unfortunate situa¬ 
tion. General lifacArthur’s brilliant 
military aehievementB and experience in 
the Philippinee. and his administration 
of Japan, totaling a period of 14 years, 
permits him to speak from a background 
of greater knowledge and experience 
than the President or anyone in the 
Pentagon or the State Department. 

General MacArthur and General 
Rldgway as well have stated in substance 
**that unless the foreign poUcy is changed 
here in Washington so that our military 
commanders in the field are permitted to 
destroy by bombing enemy bases and 
supply lines beyond the Yalu River the 
war in Korea will be dragged out in¬ 
definitely into a stalemate.'* 

Mr. Speaker, General MacArthur took 
this position to prevent the repetition of 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese troops 
who struck us near the Yula River dur¬ 
ing the terrible cold of last winter and 
who drove our forces back far below the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and forced evac¬ 
uation of Hungnam in the dead of winter 
resulting in the loss of the lives of thou¬ 
sands of soldiers in that long and terrible 
retreat, and millions of dollars* worth of 
munitions, equipment, and supplies that 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Lieutenant General Stratemeyer in 
command of the Air Force in Korea has 
warned that hereafter we can expect 
serious competition from a newly created 
North Korean air force equipped with 
jet fighters and operated by trained 
Oiinese Communists trained by ttie Rus¬ 
sians again fisring over at will for an as¬ 
sault on our troops, with our Air Force 
being allowed to chase them back only to 
the border. 

Xt has been a cardinal principal of war 
that the supply lines and bases of an 
enemy must be destroyed to reduce the 
power of the enemy in the field. 

General Eisenhower and our Chief of 
Stall agree that if a war comes with Rus¬ 
sia in Europe we must, by air power, de¬ 
stroy with bombs the industrial plants 
back of the line, and the enemy’s con¬ 
centration depots to prevent supplies 
reaching the enemy in the field. The 
same should hold true in Korea now. 

That is exactly what General MacAr¬ 
thur and General Rldgway or any mili¬ 
tary man knows must be done if we are 
to bring the aggression in Korea to a 
successful conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Issues in the contro¬ 
versy between President Ttuman and 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur will require 
time-consuming Investigations and 
studies before they are resolved to the 
satisfaction of the American people. 

For more than 6 years our people have 
lived in a state of confusion. They have 
been confused by the mistakes of our for¬ 
eign policies and by our domestic poli¬ 
cies as well. We have moved from one 
emergency to another, but always with 
heavy Federal expenditures, which in¬ 
crease as time goes on. 

To appraise Truman's judgment now 
in the Par East the people have a right 
to ask: 


Was his judgment good when at Pots¬ 
dam he approved aa agreement that 
gave Russia and the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists control of Manchuria and the north 
half of Korea which ultimately save 
them control of all of China? 

Did he use good judgment when he 
later sent General Marshall to China to 
carry out his policy to force the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, then our ally, 
to accept the Northern Chinese Com- 
mimlits of Manchuria with equal rights 
into a coalition government of all 
China? This action helped to defeat the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. * 

Was the President's Judgment sound 
when he and Secretary of State Acheson 
stated to the world p^or to the war in 
Korea that Korea and Formosa laid out¬ 
side of our sphere of influence in the 
Orient, and outside of our perimeter of 
defense? 

The people have a right to ask, If we 
intended to defend South Korea, why 
were those statements made and why 
did the President cause all of our mili¬ 
tary forces to be withdrawn from South 
Korea? 

They have the right to ask the further 
question. Why did the President and Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson change their 
forel^ policy within 24 hours after 
South Korea was invaded in June 1950? 

Here again. Mr. Truman's judgment 
appears subject to question. He sent 
the Seventh Fleet to patrol the waters 
surrounding Formosa, to prevent raids 
by Nationalist Armies on the malnlimd. 
and raids by the Communist Armies on 
Formosa. 

When the Reds invaded South Korea, 
and Chlang Kai-shek offered 80,000 
trained troops to h^ halt the aggres¬ 
sion, this aid was refused. However. 
American soldiers were rushed from 
Japan, and the United States to carry 
the burden of thrusting back the invad¬ 
ers. 

Mr. Speaker, our whole diplomatic and 
military policies since Yalta need to be 
reexamined. The Congress needs to 
have all the facts. The cloak of secrecy 
should be removed from our diplomatio 
blunders, and those reqmnslble for the 
mistakes should be ousted from the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, when General MacAr¬ 
thur returns to Washington Thursday to 
present his story to the Congress and the 
American people he will face several 

First of all, he is still in the military 
service of his Nation. He will not be 
allowed to disclose facts that affect the 
military security of the Nhtion, regard¬ 
less of whether or not they are right or 
wrong. 

Re win not have at his disposal a large 
force of pubUotty men and writers to pre¬ 
sent his sido m the ecmtroversy. But 
President Tkuman. Secretary Acheson, 
and Secretary Marshall do have at their 
disposal a powerful propaganda machine 
of hundreds of pub¬ 

licity personnel, who will present the 
administration's side of the picture In 
great details, magnifying, of eourse, 
every small digression or marent mis¬ 
take doting General MaoArthur's admin¬ 
istration and glorifying the aims of 


President Truman to eontotn the ag- 
gressioil 

Mr. Speaker, the question now resolves 
around one'single factor: 

Was General MacArthur right in his 
military appraisal of the situation and 
should the military situation be subordi¬ 
nated to polltloal international consid¬ 
erations? 

If General MacArthur has blundered 
in Korea, it will be the first acknowl¬ 
edged blunder of this great military 
leader in his career. If the interna¬ 
tional pcfiltical advisers to President Tru¬ 
man have blundered, the Congress and 
the American people have a right to 
know all the facts. 

It appears the following are some of 
the questions which should be answered: 

First. What directives, if any, were 
Issued by the United Nations to General 
MacArthur? 

Second. What counter directives. If 
any, were issued by President Truman 
to General MacArthur? 

Third. What contributions by other 
nations to the expeditionary forces in 
Korea were made with the understand- 
in:; that the Supreme Allied Commander 
would not be allowed to exercise full and 
complete military discretion in conduct¬ 
ing the campaign to repel the invaders 
and achieve a military victory? 

Fourth. What members of the United 
Nations, if any, have been supplying 
neutral aid—conducting business with 
both sides—to the enemy in South 
Korea? 

Mr. Speaker, when these questions, 
among others, are answered, the Ameri¬ 
can people and the Congress will be in 
a better position to judge between the 
policies of President Truman, Secretary 
Acheson, and the internationalists in our 
Government, and the strictly military 
policies and objectives of America's 
greatest military leader of modern 
times—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
in fact the Government. Their thou¬ 
sands of letters to their Congressmen by 
over 100 to 1 condemn the action of the 
President in his removal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. They appear to have lost all 
confidence in his Secretary of State, 
Acheson. 

The Congress must assert itself, bring 
out all the facts, and assume greater 
control in the direction of the affairs 
of the Government. 


Genera] MacArlkor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W.TOSn 

oreiuwounk 

ZN m BOU8B OF BEPREnDITATlVBS 
Tueidav» Aprtl 17, im 

Mir. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the Members who may not 
have aeen the foilowiiis articles in the 
Washington Post» I Aioidd like to call 
attention to the oohnnns by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann and Mr. Marquis Childs^ and 
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also an editorial entitled **Churchill on 
War’*: 

(From the Washington Post of April 17,1951] 
Todat and Tomobsow 
(By Welter Lippmann) 
laurrm wab 

It la sad but true that no good solution is 
bow possible in Korea. The high objectives 
which the General Assembly proclaimed in 
the resolution of October 7—namely, “the 
establishment of a unified, independent, and 
democratic goverxunent of Korea**—are not 
now attainable. 

The best that can be had now is an armis¬ 
tice at the old frontier of South and North 
Korea, at the thirty-eighth parallel. It is 
also the least the United Nations can ac¬ 
cept. An armistice in the middle of Korea 
wovdd amount to a recognition by both sides 
that Korea cannot be unified in a limited 
war—*ln a limited war both sides will have 
to be content with limited objectives. 

The restoration of the status quo ante is 
a limited objective. The war which is being 
fought in Korea has been a limited war— 
that is to say it has been confined to hostili¬ 
ties within the Korean Peninsula; each side 
has operated from a “sanctuary” outside the 
limited theater of hostilities, which the oth¬ 
er side did not attack. Only a limited objec¬ 
tive can be attained by a war which is lim¬ 
ited. 

If we want more than the limited objective 
of restoring the South Korea frontier, hav¬ 
ing repelled the original aggression of June 
26. then we must accept the risks of a gen¬ 
eral war in the Par Bast. The UN resolu¬ 
tion of October 7, insofar as it was sincerely 
meant, authorlaed and Indeed directed Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur to unit Korea by force of 
arms, and then to hold elections, etc., etc. 

General MacArthur’s great error was that 
he misjudged the intentions of Red China, 
and thus persuaded the civilian authorities 
here to believe that the UN resolution could 
be carried out by the limited forces and the 
kind of limited war which General MacAr¬ 
thur was conducting. Had General MacAr¬ 
thur’s estimate of the situation been bet¬ 
ter, he would have advised the President that 
the UN resolution of October 7 should not 
be adopted unless the United States and its 
principal allies were prepared to engage in a 
general war in the Par East. That is what 
he is saying now. That is what he should 
have said before October 7. 

By the same token had the State Depart¬ 
ment’s intelligence been better, had it not 
been swept off its feet by the Inchon victory, 
had it not been so much the captive of its 
critics that it dares not have the courage of 
its convictions, it would not have promoted 
the UN resolution of October 7. It would 
have worked to attain in September, when 
we were victorious, the armistice which it 
would now, after so much bloodshed, like 
to attain through a stalemate. 

The question now is whether the coxintry 
will agree with reasonable unity that our 
military objective in Korea is the limited one 
of repelling aggression south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel and restoring the South 
Korean Republic. We can, and we should, 
still hold it as a political and a diplomatic 
objective that Korea should eventually be 
united by democratic means. But we can¬ 
not unify Korea by a war confined to the 
Korean Peninsula, and we shall get no¬ 
where in this controversy until we make the 
choice of limited objectives out of a limited 
war or unlimited objectives out of an un¬ 
limited war. 

The critical weakness of President Ttu- 
man’s position is that while he proclaims his 
Intention to limit the war, he has not mus¬ 
tered up the courage to tell the people clearly 
that in a limited war we can obtaih only 
limited results. 


The view which General MacArthur laid 
down to Congressman Itertin was, unless he 
has been greatly misunderstood, that if the 
limitations on our military actions were re¬ 
moved, a victory not only in Korea but in 
the global issue could be attained. No one 
has yet explained publicly how so great and 
glorious a reault can be achieved by bomb¬ 
ing Chinese cities and using Chiang’s troope 
on Pormosa, as Senator Tait now describes 
it. “to conduct raids on the mainland." No 
one has explained how the Soviet Union can 
be defeated by a hit-and-run campaign 
against China. 

Until it is explained more convincingly 
than it has as yet been, it must siurely be the 
first principle of our strategy never to com¬ 
mit our main forces—^namely our strategic 
air power and all the forces on which it de¬ 
pends—except against the main adversary. 
There may be. and indeed there is. room for 
argument as to whether the main theater 
of war—in the event of war—would be Eu¬ 
rope, the Middle East, or the Par East. But 
there can be no room for argument. I submit, 
that the main adversary ts the Bed Army of 
the Soviet Union, and that it would be stra¬ 
tegic lunacy to commit our main forces, the 
main forces of the Atlantic community and 
of western Christendom, until the Kremlin 
commits its main forces. 


[Prom the Washington Post of April 14,1961] 
Bidqway’s Timetabub 
(By Marquis Childs) 

WHT OKXANO’S TBOOPS CAN’T BX USBD 

The documents released by the White 
House show quite '•.learly how impossible it 
was to have any coherent policy with Tokyo 
pulling one way and Washington another. 
That Is the paramount fact that must not 
be lost sight of In the midst of the violent 
reaction the President’s decision has pro¬ 
duced. 

But now the burden Is on the coalition of 
western powers within the United Nations 
to show that they can carry out a policy 
Intended to resolve the conflict in Korea, 
Too often delay and Indecision have seemed 
to Justify General MacArthur in rushing in 
to fill a vacuum. The generalizations con¬ 
tained in President Truman’s speech do not 
constitute a policy. 

Before the clash with MacArthur reached 
the head-on collision stage, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had worked out a military plan. It 
had been accepted by the new commander 
in chief in the Par Bast. Lieut. Gen. Mat¬ 
thew B. Rldgway, who actually has been 
directing military operations in Korea for 
some time. The plan called for a tentative 
timetable more or less as follows; 

The United Nations armies will meet the 
new Communist offensive. They may be 
compelled to give up some of the ground 
won in recent weeks. But there is con¬ 
fidence in the Rldgway command that the 
offensive can be repulsed. With additional 
large-oale Communist losses piled on top of 
the half-million or more suffered after the 
November intervention, the Chinese will then 
conclude that they cannot win in Korea. 

This will be apparent by mid-September. 
At that time the Korean situation will be 
stalemated. The way will then be open to 
truce negotiatioxu with the Communist 
regime in Peiping. 

But even if they still refuse to consider 
any negotiation, as they have done for the 
past 2 months, a stalemate in fact will be 
taken for granted and plans based on that 
assumption. If events develop in this 
fashion, it is estimated that two American 
divisions will be left in Korea along with 
some other UN units. 

At the same time four trained and season¬ 
ed American divieions will be kept in Japan. 
These divisions will not be allowed to lapse 
into occupation status, but will be kept in a 
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state of readiness. They could be quickly 
shifted back to Korea should the Commu¬ 
nists again invade from the north, 

A basic consideration in this plan is to 
buUd up South Korean troops through train¬ 
ing and arms provided from this country. 
This last, as the documents released by the 
White House show, was blocked by General 
MacArthur who wanted the arms given to 
the Jap police. 

In this connection it is Interesting to note 
the recommendations of William R. Mathews, 
editor of the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star, and 
an authority on the Far East and MacArthur’s 
command. In an article written before Mac¬ 
Arthur’s recall, Mathews suggested that “in¬ 
stead of demobilizing more than 200,000 Ko¬ 
reans for lack of arms, we should find the 
arms for them and continue their training.” 
Frequently a supporter and long an ad¬ 
mirer of MacArthur. Mathews wrote: 

“If we allow ourselves to be drawn into 
a war in China, we will not win it militarily 
or politically. We will exhaust ourselves. 
We will not harm the source of communism, 
we will allow the Soviet Union to grow so 
strong that it can choose its own time to 
march west in Europe.” 

Much of the anger directed at President 
Truman appears to be motivated by the be¬ 
lief that through using the Nationalist Chi¬ 
nese forces on Formosa, as MacArthur advo¬ 
cated. the war in Korea could be short¬ 
ened and American lives saved. This touches 
the usefulness of the refugee army under 
Chiang Kai-shek. The illusion is cherished 
by some that this is a force in being, trained, 
seasoned, equipped, which could be picked 
up in a matter of days or weeks and dropped 
down on the mainland of China or onto the 
Korean peninsula. 

Even the most ardent advocates of Chiang 
and the Nationalists, including retired Amer¬ 
ican admirals and generals who are Chiang’s 
paid advisers on Formosa, have never said 
that. A large amount of equipment is need¬ 
ed to rehabilitate an army that for nearly 2 
years has been held together under diffi¬ 
culties. Rear Adm. Charles M. Cooke (re¬ 
tired), former commander of the United 
States Seventh Fleet, and Chiang’s most im¬ 
portant adviser, put the cost of that equip¬ 
ment at $260,000,000 some time ago and 
rising prices woiUd have upped it consider¬ 
ably by now. 

But realistic observers on Formosa point to 
a far more important consideration—^that 
the United States would have to give 100- 
percent air-soa support to any action by the 
Nationalists against the mainland. ’The 
chances were at least 20-to-l that this would 
have meant a war of indefinite duration and 
extent with China. It was this risk that 
President ’Truman and the Western powers 
refused to take. 


[From the Washington Post of April 17.1061] 
Duujbb and the Japanese Pact 
(By Marquis Childs) 

NEW XMPOBTANGE 

A few hours after the dramatic White 
House announcement of General MacArthur's 
dismissal. President ’Truman summoned 
John Foster Dulles from the State Depart¬ 
ment. The President told Dulles he wanted 
him to go to Japan immediately to push as 
hard as possible for a peace treaty with the 
Japanese. 

Behind the urgency of this request was a 
deep concern over Japanese reaction to Mac¬ 
Arthur’s removal. If it was a shook in this 
country, it exploded with the force of a 
bombshell in Japan and particularly among 
middle- and upper-class groups that have 
looked to America for protection from com¬ 
munism and for economic stability. 

The reaction has in fact been far more 
serious, according to confidential reports to 
Washington, than the news has indicated. 
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TiMi Japt have traditionally bowed to au¬ 
thority and General iCacArthur had beoome 
a kind of second emperor: a symbol of power 
and security. It was ever feared that the 
government of Premier Yoshlda might fall 
as a consequence of the news. 

After DuUes bad heard the President out¬ 
line this newest mission to Japan, be hesi¬ 
tated for a moment. Both men seated in the 
quiet of the President’s oval study were 
aware of the extreme difficulty and gravity 
of the assignment. In the vacuum left by 
MacArthur'a departure a multitude of prob¬ 
lems. both military and diplomatic, would 
have to be solved. 

Dulles replied that he was willing to go 
but he wanted to be reassured that there was 
ho change In American policy with respeot 
to Japan and the Far East. In pushing for 
a peace treaty at the earUest opportunity, he 
has been determined not to pennlt Bussiui 
obstructionism to stand in the way of a set¬ 
tlement. He does not believe, as the British 
seem to, that Communist China should be 
permitted to take part In decisions on the 
treaty. 

The President responded with great ear¬ 
nestness. He said there was no change 
whatsoever In the basic policy of the Amer¬ 
ican Government. He gave his special am¬ 
bassador full power to proceed with a Jap¬ 
anese treaty along the lines he has been 
following. 

In the way In which he has proceeded to 
try to bring order and stabUlty in the Pa¬ 
cific through a union of non-Communlst 
powers, Including Japan. Dulles has given 
one of the few examples of constructive 
statesmanship in the postwar world. Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson gave his Republican 
adviser virtually a free hand on Japan. And 
instead of waiting to react against Com¬ 
munist action, as has happened more often 
than not in other parts of the world, Dulles 
has gone ahead with a constructive pro¬ 
gram Intended to integrate Japan into the 
society of free nations not later than the 
end of thi* year. 

This Is the third time In leas than 9 
months that Dulles has made the long and 
wearying flight to Tokyo. He was at llao- 
Artbur’s headquarters when the North Ko¬ 
rean Communists launched their attack on 
the South Korean Republic last June. Re¬ 
turning to America, he expressed the belief 
that the United Nations would meet aggres¬ 
sion with force. 

His second trip began shortly after the 
first of this year. Five weeks were spent 
in laying the groundwork for a Japanese 
treaty and a possible future Pacific defense 
pact with all the nations Involved. Besides 
Japan, Dulles visited Australia, New Zealand, 
and the Philippines. He expressed the hope 
at the end of his tour that a treaty might 
be concluded not later than midsummer. 

If he had permitted political considera¬ 
tions to sway him, Dulles might have hesi¬ 
tated about going on this third assignment 
for another reason. He went Into the State 
Department at the request of his good friend. 
Senator AxTHxm VAmnommao, of ifiohlgan. 
The ailing VAHvmmaa made it a speciflo 
condition of a continuing bipartisan ap¬ 
proach to foreign policy that Dulles be made 
one of Acheson’s chief advisers. Several 
other Republican names had been stiggested. 
after Dulles’ bitter and imsuocessful contest 
with BDbbbxxt Lehman for the New York Sen¬ 
ate seat In the fall of 1949, but VAmxnvaaaa 
insisted on Dulles. 

Now. however, extremists in Dulles' party 
are out to destroy anyone who tries to woitc . 
with the administration toward a construe- 
tive foreign policy. Dulles knew that the 1 
attacks would be tripled and quadrupled in : 
the context of the IfacArthur controversy. 
Yet he w«it—and he went, in my opinio^ 
because he has a deep sense of responsibil¬ 
ity in a world tom with dissensions that 
threaten utter destruction. 


It aometlmes seems as ibcRigh the satrsm- 
Isti here at home wore perfectly wilUng to 
bring on this destruotiem. If only they can 
heap the tflame on Truman and Acheson, 
they seem ready and even eager to embraoe 
any calamity. And correspondingly they 
vilify any and all. regardless of party or 
conviction, who work constructively for sta¬ 
bility. 

{From the Washington Post of April 17.1951] 
GHTmCHXLL PN WAS 

We’ll let the man who woke up this coun¬ 
try to the Soviet menace with his Fulton, 
Mo., speech cf March 1946, Winston Church¬ 
ill. write an editorial for us today, with a 
reprint of a passage from his The Gathering 
Storm. Says this modern man of war, in 
some reflections about Munich: 

"Those who are prone by temperament 
and character to seek sharp and clear-cut 
solutions of difficult and obscure problems, 
who are ready to fight whenever some chal¬ 
lenge comes frmn a foreign power, have not 
always been right. On the other hand, those 
whose inclination is to bow their heads, to 
seek patiently and faithfully for peaceful 
compromise, are not always wrong. On the 
contrary. In the majority of Instances they 
may be right, not only morally but from a 
practical standpoint. How many wars have 
been averted by patience and persisting good 
will. Religion and virtue alike lend their 
sanctions to meekness and humility, not only 
between men but between nations. How 
many wars have been precipitated by fire- 
brands. How many misunderstandings 
which led to wars could have been removed 
by temporlalng. How often have countries 
fought cruel wars and then after a few years 
of peace found themselves not only friends 
but allies. 

"The Sermon on the Mount Is the last 
word in Christian ethics. Everyone rasped 
the Quakers. Still, it la not on these terms 
that ministers assume their responsibilities 
of guiding states. Their duty Is first so to 
deal with other nations as to avoid strife 
and war and to eschew aggression In all Its 
forms, whether for nationalistic or ideologi¬ 
cal objects. But the safety of the state, the 
lives and freedom of their own fellow coun¬ 
trymen. to whom they owe their position, 
make It right and Imperative In the last 
resort, or when a final and definite convic¬ 
tion has been reached, that the use of force 
should not be excluded. If the circumstances 
are such as to warrant it, force may be used. 

"And If this be so, it should be used under 
the conditions which are most favorable. 
There Is no merit in putting off a war for a 
year if, when it comes, It Is a far worse war 
or one much harder to win. These are the 
tormenting dilemmas upon which mankind 
has throughout Its history been so frequently 
impaled. Final Judgment upon them can 
only be recorded by history In relation to 
the facts of the case as known to the parties 
at the time, and also as subsequently 
proved." 


GrMt Mae PM! fir StaiiliBg by AMerka 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE . 

or NXW TOBX ^ 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRB8ZNTATIVB8 
I Tuetdav, AprU 17, 2951 

Ifra. ST. OBOROB. Ifr. Spaaker, un¬ 
der unantniQiffi donaent to astaiid iny ra^ 
marks to the AppendlE of tbe Bsoosb, Z 
toeliide the foDovtog editortal from the 
Port Jervis Union Gazette on the only 


topte the AmerleaB people are toterestdd 
to—the so-called firing of General Mae- 
Arthur: 

OaiAT Man fu xon Buxmmo ar Amxbica 

To say that moat Amsileans Here astound¬ 
ed this morning on. laamlag that the Presi¬ 
dent had fired General MaoArthur from four 
or five big jobs, la pttUlng it mildly, although 
thia action had been foreaean for aome time. 
It was long known that the man on the apot 
Was having trouble trying to get the Tru¬ 
man, Acheaon. Riss-loviug erowd at the 
White Houee to really see what waa needed 
if the UN (moatly American) foroee were 
to be kept from annihilation in the Far East. 

Ever eince General Marshall advocated the 
Belling of the Ohlang Nationalists down the 
river and thua letting the Reds, backed by 
Ruaeia, take over the eelestlal millione, it 
has been known that little waa to be done 
to save the Far last from communism. Of 
course the little police action in Korea could 
be fought by a few thousand soldiers, and 
let China be overrun If neoeeiary. 

There must bs joy as well as Joe at the 
Kremlin today, for even Joe himself could 
not have won a bigger victory for himself 
than the UN. mostly British and French, have 
won for him. It will eventually turn out 
to have been another Yalta or Fotadam. 

While we have been shelling out money 
to protect and save Europe, we have been 
sending men over to Korea, and although 
MacArthur baa continually asked for more 
men and mimltlons and quick help, the 
White Houee has listened to the Europeans 
and given what they wlahed, letting the Far 
Bast link deeper into Bed hands. 

Just what caused the sudden midnight 
action at tbe White House may never be 
known by the general public until years 
later. The American people want to know 
what sort of abenanlgans have been going 
on lately, and If tbe United SUtea is again 
to be the eucker for someone else. The man 
who likes to talk of bitting people on the 
noae has a real problem facing him. 

Our candidate for the Presidency next year 
la a man named MacArthur. America needs 
him, and he is now free. 


Gmml MacArthu 


EXTBN8IOK OF RBMARES 

HON. SAMUEL W. TORTY 

or CALXrOENZA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Aprtt 17,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the great 
New York Times, on Sunday, April 15, 
ran the following weekly summary of 
the dispute occasioned by the dismissal 
of General MacArthur: 

OaxAna DnAsx on MAoAaTBua and Polxct 

The great dehate—whloh had ended the 
week before with congress’ endorsemsnt of 
the dispatch of Amtriean troops to defend 
lorope--wae succeeded last week by the 
"greater debate." It was touched off by one 
<a the most dramatlo ineidente In American 
history. 

On Tuesday General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, 71. held tbe offioee of Supreme 
Oommander, United Nations Forces In Korea; 
Supreme Oommander for Allied Powers, 
Ja^; Oommander In Chief, Far Bast. 

On Wednesday Douglas MaoArthur waa a 
general without a eommatad. Bis President 
and Oommander in OhRf. Bsery 8. Truman, 
bad dtamlasad him for Insubordtnatloa, far 
cpaiUy and repeatadly olaihtng with the ad- 
minlatratlon on hasio matteis of ICralilii 
policy. 
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n* i nmimi cr OMBenl llteArthv 
femiigiit into Mttto foeui thi«« Imum: 

1. Tm iMui of the Pmltfonft mo of hts 
oomtltutkmal Authority to wairttatn olrll- 
teB lUpremAcy om th« mUltary. 

9. Tbo Imio of irhero to conoontroto the 
ueefo power tn the world etruggle egetnst 
ooMl n unlain—4n Xurope or hi a^Ti^ 

a. The iMue of Whether to keep ftahtlng 
A Umited war In XoreA or to take the ride of 
A big war tn trptng to force a deolaion against 
the Ohineae Oonuntmlsta. 

The debate oeer these issues came Imme¬ 
diately. In many parts of the Nation there 
was an outcry of protest against the llaoAr- 
thur ouster. President TVuman went on the 
air to explain his position to the people. 
Leading RepttMleans, hotly denouncing him, 
flung down a challenge to the fundamentals 
cd the administration's foreign policy. 

This week the debate moves Into a spec¬ 
tacular phase. General llacArthur returns 
to set foot on the soil of the continental 
United States tor the first time In 14 years. 

TBM nacsoaooMp 

Douglas MacArthur had from his youth a 
feeling that he was to be a man of destiny, 
that in Shakespeare's words, he was "not 
ham to sue. tnit to command." was 
graduated from West Point with the highest 
4-year average (08.14) In history: he was 
the youngest division commander In France 
In World War Z; then the youngest Chief of 
Staff; then youngest four-star general since 
Grant. In World War n, In his sixties, he 
led 11 landings personally. 

His theatrical fialr caught the imagina¬ 
tion (his famous statement upon landing at 
Leyte in 1944, "I have returned. By the 
Grace of Almighty God, our forces stand 
again on Philippine soil. * • • Rally to 

me. * • * Let no heart be faint"). Bis 
Imperious manner rubbed many people the 
wrong way. His oammunlqu4s referred to 
“my air force," "my navy.” Yet even his 
critics, after an Interview with him, would 
oome away impressed by his personality. In 
the Japanese occupation headquarters in To¬ 
kyo General MacArthur was surrounded by 
aides who almoot idolised him. In his of¬ 
fice in Tokyo's Dai lohl building hung the 
framed story of a Roman general who said, 
"We shall pay no attention to any counsel 
but such as shall be framed within our 
camp." 

CKAFTsas or dxsputs 

The direct controversy between General 
MacArthur and President Truman took the 
form of a long aeries of disputes. Some are 
public knowledge; others are recorded In 
documents that are still in secret files. 

These were outstanding chapters In the 
controversy: 

Chapter I took place when the Korean 
War was in its beachhead phase. There 
were reports of Chinese Communist divi¬ 
sions massing in Manchuria. A prime con. 
cern of the administration was to keep Com¬ 
munist China, If possible, from intervening 
In the war. In August General MacArtbiur 
sent a statement to an encampment of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Chicago. Be 
recommended strongly that the United fltates 
hold on to Formosa—the sanctuary of Ohlang 
Kal-shek'a Nationalist Government—«s a 
base vital to American security In the Pa¬ 
cific. President Truman saw an advance 
copy of the statement: he ordered it with¬ 
drawn but It got Into print anyway. Thbn 
the President, la a fireside chat, said; "We 
do not want Formosa or any part of Asia 
for ourselves. We believe that the future of 
Formosa * * • should be settled peace- 
abhr * * * by international detton." 

Copter n took place when the UN 
ttoQpe—ordered Into an "end'^the-war" of¬ 
fensive by Ganeral MaoArtliur—were sent 
reelfag back by C hine s e Communist forces 
in North Korea. There were hurried and 
delleata negottettons between the United 
acovn—App-—184 


fliatee and tte AlUes on what to do about 
the Ohlneie eggremlon. The derision wee 
to fight on but to leave the door open to 
negotlatlonB with Communist China. On 
December l General MacArtour eald that 
because he wee not given authority to bomb 
Oommunlet China, he faced "an enormous 
handloap, without precedent in military his¬ 
tory.” On December 6 the Joint Chiefs of 
Btaff sent to Qeneral MacArthur copies of 
a Presidential memo applying to offlclale of 
the executive branch. It said: "No speech, 
press release, or other public statement con¬ 
cerning foreign policy should be released 
until It has reoelved riearanee from the De¬ 
partment of State: no (euch etatementl 
oonoernlng military policy riiould be released 
until It has received clearance from the De¬ 
partment of Defense." 

Chapter in took place during the UN’s 
attrition offensive—the offensive that slowly 
pushed the Chinese Communists back to¬ 
ward parallel 88. Intelligence reports had 
it that the Chineae Communista were mess¬ 
ing In North Kora and Manchuria for a big 
push. Fourteen UN countries with troops 
fighting In Korea were working on a re¬ 
statement of their aims. They hoped that 
Mao Tse-tung could be induced to recon¬ 
sider the refusals he had made In the pest 
to UN truce proposals. 

On March 90 the Joint Chlefa of Staff 
sent General MacArthur a mesaage which 
■aid: "State plannlx^ Presidential announce¬ 
ment shortly that, with clearing of bulk of 
South Korea of aggressors. United Nations 
now prepared to discuss conditions of set¬ 
tlement In Korea." 

Four days later General MacArthur, with¬ 
out consulting Washington, offered to meet 
on the field of battle with the Chinese Com¬ 
munist military commander and talk truce. 
He coupled the offer with an implied threat. 
He eald: “The enemy must • • • be 

painfully aware that a decision of the United 
Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through 
expansion of our military operations to his 
coastal areas and Interior bases would doom 
Red China • • 

TSUMAIf WAS rOSlOUB 

The MacArthur statement caused dismay 
and anger at the UN and in Washington. 
President TTiiman was described by bis inti¬ 
mates as furious. At his direction the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff sent General MacArthur a 
message sternly recalling the December 6 
document advising him and all other com¬ 
manders to steer away from foreign and 
military policy statemanta until they had 
been cleared by Washington. 

Chapter IV opened at 3:04 p. m., Thursday, 
April 0. A news ticker in a White House 
rifioe tapped out a bulletin from Capitol Hill 
reporting that House Republican Josxni W. 
MAXTur. Jk.. had read In Congress a letter 
ftom General MaoArriiur calling for a new 
United States forel^^ policy: The landing of 
Chiang Kai-shek's Formoaa-based troope on 
the mainland to cqien a second front against 
the Chinese Communists and the concentra¬ 
tion of power in Asia rather than Europe. 
There followed qolridy additional bulletins, 
and the test of the general’s letter, which 
read. In part: "It seenui strangely difficult for 
some to reallM that here in Asia is where 
the Communist conspirators have elected to 
make thehr play for global conquest, and that 
we have Joined the Issue thus raised on the 
battlefield; that hete we fight Europe's war 
with arms while the diplomats there still 
flght it with words." 

An assistant Whits Souse press secretary 
toto the yoUow sheet of oopy from the ticker 
and within nilnutos handed it to the Presi¬ 
dent Mb, Triiman road it quickly. Then 
anfl there he mede qp his mind: 

IfeeArthur must eo. 

fbr 8 deye after teaching hie decision— 
•lo n e F reeident Truman weigbed the beet 


way to earry It out, the question of who 
Should succeed General MacArthur, and the 
timing of the announcement. Only a very 
few. through those days, knew that he had 
made up hia mind. It was one of the beat- 
kept secrete in Washington history. 

On April 6, a weak ago Friday, at the rioae 
of a Cabinet meeting, Mr. Truman asked De¬ 
fense Secretary George C. MarahaU and 
Chairman of the Joint Chlefa of staff Omar 
Bradley to atay behind. The President in¬ 
formed them of the decision. The machin¬ 
ery for the dismissal of General MacArthur 
waa set in motion. 

Such was the prriude to the high drama of 
last week. 

or DXAMA 

Over last week-end there grew In Wash¬ 
ington a feeling that something was up. 
The scuttlebut was that Mr. Truman proba¬ 
bly would deliver a direct rebuke to General 
MacArthur. but nothing more. 

On Monday the President met with his 
congressional laaders. The question of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur came up. But even then he 
did not make it quite clear that he had 
reached an Irrevocable decision. 

On Tuesday morning Mr. Truman ordered 
the asaembly of documentary material for 
the order diamlssing Qeneral MacArthur. A 
small group. Including General Bradley, As- 
Bletant Secretary of State Dean Ruak. Mat¬ 
thew Connelly, Secretary to the President, 
and Joseph Short, White House Frees Secre¬ 
tary, started to work in the Cabinet room. 
At around 10 p. m. they went to Blair House 
with the assembled dooumente. The Presi¬ 
dent approved the papers with a few changes. 

tmOAX AMTXCXPATXD 

At this Blair House meeting there was 
discussion of probable reaction. The con¬ 
ferees figured—accurately—^that there would 
be an uproar In Congress and that the first 
response from the public would be adverse. 
But the President said: "If your decision is 
right you must go ahead with it even if 
you know there will be a storm of disap¬ 
proval. If you are right,” he said, "the Ameri¬ 
can people will In time support you." 

That evening the White House corre¬ 
spondents went home at the usual time. At 
midnight telephone calls from the White 
House routed them out of bed; they were 
summoned to a press conference. At 18:05 
a. m. Wednesday, the Associated Press sent 
out this alert to papers throughout the 
country: 

"Eorroas: The White Fouae has called In 
reporters for an announcement at 1 a. m. 
eastern standard time. There la no indica¬ 
tion of the subject matter." 

At 1 a. m. Press Secretary Short greeted 
60 eleepy-eyed reportere. The Preeldent 
had already gone to bed. The conference 
lasted 5 minutes. Mr. Short read out the 
Presidential statement. It said: 

"With deep regret I have concluded that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur is 
unable to give hie wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Govern¬ 
ment and of the United Natlone In matters 
pertaining to his official duties. * * * I 
have decided that I must make a change of 
command In the Far Bast. I have, therefore, 
relieved General MacArthur of his commands 
and have defeated Lieut. Gen. Matthew B. 
Rldgway as his successor." 

At the same time an order went out from 
Secretary Marshall to General Rldgway. 
notifying him ot hie promotion and of his 
replacement as Eighth Army commander by 
Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet. 

It was 8 p. m. in Tokyo. At his American 
Bmbassy residence, Qeneral MacArthur bad 
Just finished luncheon with friends. An aide 
delivered a brown envelope marked "Flash." 
Inside was the dismissal notice from Presi¬ 
dent Truman. General MacArthur did not 
change expreeslon as he read it. 
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KAO AKmnt'a nAsr xNCSNncD 

Bts aldM Bbowed hot anger at the newa. 
One, reading the order, which gave the gen¬ 
eral authority "to have Isaued such ordera 
as are necessary to complete desired travel to 
auch place as you select," said bitterly, "Why 
didn’t Truman say ‘To Elba’?" 

The newa reached General Bidgway at a 
command post near the Korean battle front 
where he was escorting Secretary of the 
Army Frank Pace, Jr., on an inspection tour. 
The general said, "This thing Just hit me." 
The next day he and Mr. Pace flew to Tokyo 
for a talk with General MacArthur. General 
Van Fleet was in Florida when he got word 
of his new assignment: he flew immediately 
to Washington and from there to Korea. 

By mid-Wednesday the reaction in the 
United States to Mr. ■nruman's bold decision 
was boiling up. The volume of protest was 
extraordinary. Letters, telegrams, and tele¬ 
phone calls by the tens of thousands poured 
into the White House, congressional offices, 
and newspapers. Across the country demon¬ 
strators carried signs saying, "Oust Truman" 
and "Out with Acheson." In at least one 
town, in California, the President was burned 
in effigy. 

In Washington. House and Senate Republi¬ 
can leaders held a tense strategy conference. 
During the meeting Representative MAanw 
telephoned Tokyo And spoke to a MacArthur 
aide. Afterward he announced that the GOP 
would move to have General MacArthur in¬ 
vited to address a Joint session of Congress. 
"Impeachments." he said, ha^ been "dis¬ 
cussed." In using the plural he apparently 
had both Mr. Trtunan and Mr. Acheson in 
mind. 

At the same time the President’s staff was 
hastily drafting a radio and television ad¬ 
dress to state his case to the public. Mr. 
Truman delivered it at 10:80 p. m. 

By Thursday General MacArthur was pack¬ 
ing for his homeward Journey. In the United 
States it was annoimced that he had ac¬ 
cepted a Job as an official for Remington- 
Rand. Inc. In a speech in New York that 
night Senator Roaxar A. Tait served notice 
that the main line of Republican attack on 
the President will be the charge that General 
MacArthur’s dismissal means appeasement 
of communism in the Far Bast. 

XNVnATION 8T CONOBESS 

On Friday decisions were made for a full 
Inquiry into the dispute. The Democrats 
cleared the way for an official invitation for 
General MacArthur to address the Members 
of Congress. Mr. Truman announced he was 
"happy" that Congress planned to "bestow 
this honor" on the general. At the same 
time the Senate Armed Services Committee 
voted unanimously to investigate General 
MacArthur’s dismissal and invited him to 
be one of the first witnesaes. 

In New York Mayor Impellitterl an- 
noimoed that the city would honor the gen¬ 
eral with the traditional ticker-tape parade 
and ceremonies accorded returning heroes 
and special visitors. The major cabled the 
general the invitation along with New York’s 
cordial greetings. 

Yesterday from Tokyo, General MacArthur 
cabled bis acceptance and said he would ar¬ 
rive in New York this Thursday. He also 
notified the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee he thought it inappropriate lor him to 
appear as a committee witness while Con¬ 
gress was considering the invitation to him 
to address Congress as a whole. Be said he 
wanted to talk to Congress in general terms. 

THx xastnis 

Out of the events of the week there 
emerged sharply the three issues of the 
greater debate. 

As for the first i8sue->the employment of 
the President's authority over his military 
commander—-these views have been set out; 
Borne said that it was the politicians who 
had encroached on General MacArthur’s 


realm, and not he on the poUttolana. This 
school feels that the general knows far 
more about the true situation In the Orient 
than anyone in Washington. But on the 
other side was the traditional argument that 
in a democracy, the soldier—as General 
Bisenhower said—^"accepts certain ixihibi- 
tioxu" when he puts on the uniform. His 
Job is to carry out policy, and his views on 
what it should be must be conveyed through 
channels and not voiced in public. 

As for the second issue—whether to con¬ 
centrate on Europe or Asia—^tbese are the 
main arguments: Those who hold the Mac- 
Arthur view believe world war in has already 
started, that the Russians have chosen Asia 
as their battlefield, that a fight to a decision 
must be pressed against Communist China. 
On the other side are those who argue that 
Western Burope, with its industries, is the 
prime Russian target. They say that the 
Kremlin would like nothing better than to 
have the west’s major forces committed in 
Asia, leaving the Russians free to move into 
the vacuum in Burope. This school believes 
a world war may still be avoided if the West 
builds strong enough forces in Burope to 
make aggression cosUy. 

As for the third issue—^policy on the Bh- 
rean war—these are the conflicting posi¬ 
tions: General MacArthur and his supporters 
hold that the only way to avoid an endless 
and bloody stalemate is to bomb Chinese 
bases and land Chlaxig Kai-shek’s troops on 
the mainland. The administration school 
says this would lead Peiping to invoke the 
Sino-Sovlet mutual-aid pact, the Russians 
might come in, and wexrld war in would be 
on. The UN’s Job. this group argues, is to 
halt the aggressor, and then try to get a 
negotiated peace. 


We Have a Better Anewer 

EXTENSION OF REMAREB 


HON. JOHN A. McGUlRE 

or CONMrxCTXCVT 

t IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVB8 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. MoOUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 wish to in¬ 
clude In the Record the priae-winning 
oration for boys by Gerald Ottenheimer, 
of Oeof getown Prep, in the twentieth an¬ 
nual oratorical contest sponsored by the 
Catholic University Conference of 
Clerics and Religious held at the Catholic 
University Gymnasium on April 15. The 
Judges of this contest were my charming 
colleague, the Honorable Edna F. Kelley, 
of the Tenth New York Congressional 
District, the Honorable Stephen Jackson, 
from the Department of Defense, and 
the Hoporable Edward A. Tamm, Judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and I had the 
honor to be the presiding chairman: 

Wx Havx a Better Answer 
Just recently we were offered the strange, 
sad picture of a United States Senator weep¬ 
ing over the Nation, weeping over the decay 
of morale which is eating at the vitals of 
the country he loves. Strange, this picture? 
Yes; for when have we ever seen the like 
before? Sad? Yes; because there are so 
few who realise the conditions that bring 
tears to his eyes. Although he may not have 
known it, the Senator was weeping over a 
condition brought about by the two great 
demigods of the twentieth century, the Di¬ 
vinity of the Dollar and the Goddess of Sense 
Satisfaction. 


Let us consider what the first demigod 
has given us. When a student athlete be¬ 
trays his college for the tlxikle of a coin, when 
a California orange grower doubles his prices 
after a hurricane in Florida and calls it the 
law of supply and demand, when a sewer rat 
pollutes the souls of innocent children by 
peddling dope, when a quisling betrays his 
democratic nation to an atheistic tyrant, 
and worst of all, when the Christian popu¬ 
lation is so unconcerned that well it may 
be said of it—it fiddles while Rome burns— 
then, perhaps, the Senator has some cause 
to weep. 

The second demigod is sexue satisfaction. 
The warped mind that constantly craves to 
gratify every whim of passion is like the 
maddened vulture that gnawed out Tltius’ 
liver time and time again. When purity Is 
flayed alive and sex becomes a science, when 
the blessings of a family are neglected for 
the purchase of a OadiUao, when the bond of 
xxiarriage is regarded as a temporary spree, 
when the filth of a pagan feast is por¬ 
trayed behind the colorful Jacket of a best 
seller, then, perhaps, the Senator has reason 
to weep. 

But, fellow students, is weeping the an¬ 
swer? Is that all we are going to do? No; 
we know better than that. We know that 
our religion is a brave optimism that hopes in 
man because it believes in God. What are 
we going to do? We will fulfill our respon¬ 
sibilities by living as best we know how in 
the mystical body of Christ. For the mysti¬ 
cal body is at the heart of all true Catholic 
action. I shall give three ways by which, I 
think, we students may really live in the 
mirstioal body of Christ. 

First, we must realize that the sacrifice 
of the Mass Is not Just a Sunday morning 
prayer meeting where we donate a quarter 
and ardently hope that Father won’t talk too 
long. It Is not a devotion at which we take a 
merely passive Interest In the age-old drama 
being enacted on the altar. But it Is a living 
sacrifice in which we, the congregation, the 
priest, and Christ, offer the divine victim 
to God. Remember that at every moment, 
somewhere throughout the world, a sanctus 
bell chimes, a ray of light in all the darkness, 
and the faithful offer God to God. 

But, fellow students, this is attending 
Mass; we must live the Mass. Look at the 
motley crew at the first sacrifice—Calvary. 
He died for them. Some of us are not even 
willing to live with them. We must not 
grade a man on the color of his skin but by 
the metal of his soul. We must think, pray, 
and live In the plural of we, us, our, and 
not In the narrow selfish—I, my, mine. This, 
fellow students, is living the Mass. 

Our second reqionslblllty is expressed in 
the words of St. Ignatius. "Age quod agls"— 
"Do what you are doing." At present our 
task Is to get an education. Bach man’s soul 
is a container ranging In size from a thimble 
to a 600-gallon tank; our task is to fill that 
container. Some of lu are thimbles, some 
tanks, and the fortunate are Just middle- 
sized buckets. But remember that the full 
thimble Is more precious to Christ than the 
half-filled tank. 

By constant application to study we shall 
train ourselves so that one day Catholic truth 
and Catholic ideals may penetrate every 
corridor of life. We have enough so-called 
great men on whose tombstone could well be 
inscribed: 

"Here lie the bones of Dr. Sm3rthe, 

Be knew everything but the purpose of 
life.” 

We must prepare ourselves so that in the 
silently approaching future we are capable of 
fulfilling our mission—spreading and 
preaching Catholic action—as a lawyer, doc¬ 
tor, housewife, Jaxiitor, or farmer—the love 
and knowledge of Christ are needed every¬ 
where. Well might we keep in mind the old 
words, "Learn as if you were to live always." 
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Our thint obiigRtlon It to reatat tbf temp. 

totlona Of theaa twantletti century deml- 
goda—the dollar btU and aenae aatlafaetion. 

A sa-lnoh taletteion aoreen. a flaaby aport 
ooat. a 8ou;ed-up hot rod, theao are au 
eery flattering to our ego. And a peaeook- 
feathered bat, proelded the feather be long 
enough, might poealbly help ua bruah the 
gatea of heaven, out tt W never open them. 

For money la a meant, not an end. If we uae 
It to gain our heavenly goal, it la one of 
the greatest glfta we have. However if we 
uae It merely to flU our wardrobe or our 
atomach, it were better we never owned a 
cent. We muat not succumb to that modern 
heresy that the dollar la divine but must 
place our capital in the bank of Heaven— 
there will be no crash there. 

The second demi-god la sense satisfac¬ 
tion. The sixth and ninth commandments 
were never so Ignored as they are today. 

If we fdlow the maxi m of eat, drink and be 
merry, it is not tomorrow we die—we are 
already dead. Will we trade in the peace¬ 
ful quiet behind the sanctuary lamp for the 
voluptuous gaiety behind the neon one? 

Are we to exchange the majestic harmony 
of the liturgical chant for the Impassioned 
downbeat of night club Jam? Will we, can 
we abandon the blue veil of Our Lady’s purity 
for the black rags of modern vice? 

Fellow students, you and only you can 
answer theee questions. There Is no mid¬ 
dle road. For— 

“To every man there opens 
A high way and a low; 

And some take the high way 
And some men take the low; 

And In between on the misty flats 
The crowd moves to and fro. 

But to every man there opens 
A high way and a low; 

And you muat choose the way 
You want your soul to go.'* 


GtDcral MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALxrosmA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. YORT7. Mr. Speaker, may I di¬ 
rect attention of the House to two 
thought-provoking columns in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, April 15; 
one by Mr. Andre Visson, and one by 
Mr. Stewart Alsop: 

[From the Washington Post of April 16, 
19511 

Dzvxsxom Ovxr MacAxthtts 
(B y Andre Vlseon) 

QUBSnON OP BTBAtMT 
The dramatic dismissal of Qen. Douglas 
MacArthur has stirred up such violent emo¬ 
tions that it has become almost impossible 
to analyse the sensational developments 
calmly and objectively. This, however, must 
be done if we want to evaluate its p^itleai 
Impact on the future of this country and of 
the free world. 

The first, natural reaction of the jpeople 
in this country was to approach th.e MacAr- 
tbur drama on either a partisan or humin 
level. This was perhaps inevitable, since 
MacArthur and Truman are both standard- 
bearers of their respective parties. More¬ 
over, MacArthur is one of the most strik¬ 
ing peraonalitiea of our time, 

Other great Ame rican generali Me e n .- 
hower, klarsbaU, Bradh^—are both leaders 
and oommoh Americans. MacArthur is the 


only general—the only living American— 
who for mllllone of his oountiymen has be- 
eome the symbol of their Nation outside ite 
borders. He is the only living American who 
has become the object of hero worship. He 
has been absent from this country for 16 
years, but he has remained present in mil¬ 
lions of American hearts. 

His personality has many typically Ameri¬ 
can charactcristles. He is bold, fighting, un¬ 
compromising, Impatient, and has an ex¬ 
ceptional penchant for drama. All this, 
added to his striking physical appearance, 
has made him the great national hero. And 
If his military prestige has been somewhat 
Impaired by the defeat at the Yalu River 
last November, following the Imprudent an¬ 
nouncement attributed to him that the boys 
would be “back for Christmas," he has now 
probably acquired the new prestige of a 
martyr. 

All men of outstanding personality who 
cannot find their place in the conventional 
structure of modern society Inevitably be¬ 
come controversial figures. France recently 
had a similar experience with General de 
Gaulle, and In the late nineteenth century 
with General Boulanger. But It Is ecpe- 
oially unfortunate when such men divide 
their nation as deeply as General MacArthur 
has done. 

AU thinking, patriotic Americans, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, are extremely un¬ 
happy over this division. But as human 
beings they find It hard to control their 
emotions. And when It comes to politics, 
they have a natural desire to turn this great 
national drama to their party’s advantage. 

Tlie Democrats, even those who reproach 
President Truman for having waited until 
this dramatic denouncement became Inevi¬ 
table, are trying to present a united front 
In support of the President. The Repub¬ 
licans, even those who do not agree with 
all MaeArthur’s strategic conceptions, are 
trying to present a united front In support 
of MacArthur. But behind these human 
emotions and partisan passions are funda¬ 
mental end vital Issues. And these Issues 
cannot be aproached on an emotional plane. 

The firs': fundamental Issue Is the su¬ 
premacy of the civilian over the military In 
the American democracy. On this point, the 
overwhelming majority of Americans, if they 
could make themselves forget that the 
“civilian” Is Truman, and the “military" Is 
MacArthur. would imdoubtedly agree that 
“of course, In our democracy the military 
must be subordinate to civilian authority.” 
This Is the view not only of clvlllana, but 
of all great American military leaders. 

The second fundamental Issue Is the kind 
of strategy best suited at the present time 
to American Interests and American possi¬ 
bilities. Here the views are divided. 

MacArthur's strategy has been stated by 
him both privately and pubUcly: the stra¬ 
tegic priority of Asia; the strengthening and 
defense of Formosa; the use of the Chinese 
Nationalist forces; the blockade of China; 
the bombing of Manchuria and, if necessary, 
other Chinese provinces. In other words, 
MacArthur—and his strategic views are 
shared by a certain fraction of Republicans— 
sincerely believes that the struggle against 
c o m m u ni s m Xhould be decided in Asia, even 
at the risk of an all-out war with China, 
and if need be with Soviet Russia. 

The strategy of the administration has 
been different. And it Is necessary to em- 
phaaimi that this is not Mr. Truman’s per- 
•ontl strategy. It is the strategy worked 
out by both his political advisers in the 
fltate Department and his military advisers 
In the Fentagon. It mm he sumxned up as 
ItillofWi; The strategto priority of Europe; 
the eontatnnihttt of Communist expansion 
everywhere: fighting Communist aggression 
poesrae, hut trying to avoid an all- 
out war unta Waatem Europe is strong 
enough to resist, with American aid. a Com- 
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munlst attack. As for Formosa, the view 
of the Pentagon has been that in a war 
It should be denied to the enemy, but tbst 
it la not strategically vital enou^i to start 
a world war for it. 

Since these two strateglee are In opposi¬ 
tion. the conflict was Inevitable. President 
’Druman has emphasised that General Mac¬ 
Arthur was dismissed because his strata^ 
could lead to a world war. it can be as¬ 
sumed that this risk has now been reduced. 
But for how long? The answer can be given 
only by the RTemlln. What will be the next 
Communist move? Now that they have con¬ 
clusive evidence of our desire not to carry 
the war to China, will they be willing to 
work out a compromise? Or. feeling secure 
In Manchuria, will they not make a new 
move In Indochina—a much richer prize 
than Elorea? 

Western Europe Is relieved by MacArthur’e 
dismissal. But responsible circles In Wash¬ 
ington have the unhappy feeling that the 
end of fighting in Asia Is not yet In sight. 


[From the Washington Post of April 16,19511 
Mattis or Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

THE TIMING FAVOSS MAC ASTHUS 

It may well be that In choosing this par¬ 
ticular time to dismiss General MacArthur. 
President Truman has chosen the best pos¬ 
sible time—for MacArthur. It may even be 
that General MacArthur had just this In 
mind when he decided to force the issue. 
For it Is clear that the outcome of the battle 
between the President and the general will 
be determined, In the end, not In Washing¬ 
ton, but In Korea. 

In dismissing MacArthur. President Tru¬ 
man has, of course, risked his political life. 
In the most tmllkely event that the attempts 
to reach an acceptable settlement with the 
Chinese and their Soviet masters now suc¬ 
ceed, and the fighting ends, Truman will 
enjoy a great historic triumph. If there 
Is no settlement, but the expected Commu¬ 
nist offensive Is contained, the stalemate on 
the battlefield will be reflected in a stale¬ 
mate between Tnunan and MacArthur. 

But If the Communists again break 
through our lines; If this time the break¬ 
through Is successfully exploited, and If our 
forces are seriously endaiigered, then dis¬ 
aster In Korea will be disaster also for Tru¬ 
man. For then the demand for attacking 
targets In China proper, for using Nation¬ 
alist troops, and for lighting the war in Asia, 
which MacArthur wants, will become Irre¬ 
sistible. 

MacArthur will seem triumphantly vindi¬ 
cated, while Truman will appear the archi¬ 
tect of national disaster. And as both Tru¬ 
man and MacArthur ore certainly fully aware, 
the danger of a successful Communist offen¬ 
sive in Korea Is now as great as It has ever 
been. 

The best way to explain why the danger 
Is now considered so serious Is, oddly enough, 
to quote from a report cabled from Korea 
by this reporter'b partner some months ago: 

“The recqrrent erloes In the fighting here 
always took the form of a great hole being 
tom in our lines, and then being stopped 
by our mobile reserves being moved up be¬ 
fore the walking enemy could exploit the 
break-through. But even two enemy In¬ 
truder fighters, attacking the interminable 
lines of our transport • • • would have 
been enough to produce a 34-hour tangle. 
Then the holes In our line oould not have 
been stopped in time. The break-throughs 
would then have been fully exploited. And 
we should have lost our foothold in Korea.” 

This pattern has held throughout the 
Korea fighting. Sheer weight of manpower 
has made possible numerous Communist 
breakthroughs, the most serious being the 
hear-defeat after the Chinese intervention. 
But the Communist breakthroughs have 
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never In the end been fully exploited, be- 
eauee the Oommunlata have lacked eufflolent 
heavy weapons and mobility, and above all 
because they have lacked any offensive air 
power at all. 

That is why reports that the Chinese are 
for the first time receiving important quan¬ 
tities of heavy weapons and transport from 
Soviet Siberian stocks are taken with deadly 
eerloiisness by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
what is taken even more seriously is the re¬ 
port that an offensive Communist air force 
Is now being organised. 

This force is believed to consist of about 
500 Russian fighters and light bombers, 
manned by Intensively trained Chinese and 
North Koreans. Such a force could not seri¬ 
ously challenge American air superiority. 
But given cloud cover during the Korean 
rainy season, and given the interdiction 
against attacking Manchurian bases, our Air 
Force cannot possibly prevent strafings and 
hit-and-run strikes behind our lines. 

General Ridgway, who, rather than Mae- 
Arthur. has actually been In full command 
of the United Nations forces in Korea for 
many weeks, is a brilliant field commander, 
and his troops are more battleworthy than 
ever before. Yet the danger of a successful 
enemy offensive is real, and it is a danger 
Which might all but destroy President Tru¬ 
man, as Truman himself must know. 

Infinitely more Is at stake, of course, than 
the political fortunes of a Truman or a Mac- 
Arthur. War, even a small war, has a sullen, 
imperious logic of its own. If an enemy 
offensive, supported by air power based in 
Manchuria, endangered our troops, the logic 
of war would demand the bombing of the 
Manohxirlan bases, however much Truman 
might wish to localize the conflict. This 
wotild logically lead in turn to the bombing 
of Ohinese lines of communications, and 
cities. Then the Soviets would be forced to 
Intervene openly, or accept the equivalent of 
an Intolerable defeat. 

Thus the logic of a smaU war leads to a 
great war. This logical progression toward 
world disaster cannot now be halted by Tru¬ 
man or MacArtbur. It can be halted only if 
the men in the Kremlin decide to cut their 
losses in Korea, or if Ridgway and his men 
smash at the outset the offensive which is 
otherwise in prospect. 

Post-Office Workers Skoold Get • Pay 
Raise 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. FEIQHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rscord, I wish to include the following 
editorial which appeared in the April IE 
issue of the Cleveland Press, entitled 
**Post-Office Workers Should Get a Pay 
Raise.” 

PosT-OnrxcK Woaiosxs Skouxa Okt a Pat 
Raisb 

Postal workers are organized Into unions 
but don’t have the right to strike because 
they’re Federal employees. 

When they want a pay raise they have 
to appeal to Oongrese. But they aren’t a 
strong lobby in Washington. They aren’t 
in a position to swing the vote in any key 
States. 

So, unless public opinion is on their side, 
Congress is likely to pass them up. 


The starting wage of the highest-paid post- 
oflloe employee, a clerk or carrier, is ^.570 
a year. After 9 years they get $8,670. and 
after another 16 years the top-grade worker 
can earn $3,970. 

Despite the pension and security that go 
with the job, this pay isn’t enough to attract, 
keep, or satisfy the intelligent, reliable kind 
of employee the post office needs. 

Bills have been introduced in the Senate 
and House to give postal employees a raise. 
The underpaid workers shouldn’t be the 
goats of the big argument over postal rates 
and the Department's deficit. 

They don’t have parity to protect them 
from climbing living costs. They need and 
deserve that wage boost. 


The MacArthor Ouster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MICHAEL A FEIGHAN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricoro, I wish to include the following 
article appearing in the April 21 issue of 
America, national Catholic weekly, en¬ 
titled ”The MacArthur Ouster”: 

The MAcAxTHua Ouster 

From almost any angle you look at it. the 
storm now swirling around General Mac- 
Arthiu is deplorable. IVhat remains of our 
national unity is in danger of being de¬ 
stroyed by the supercharged lightning 
flashes of emotion generated by personal and 
political partisanship. We discern but one 
hopeful ray in the lightning-riven clouds; If 
the controversy can be brought under con¬ 
trol and carried on calmly on the basis of 
the issues involved, it may become the last 
great debate on United States foreign policy. 

The one Herbert Hoover touched off 6 
months ago. apparently settled by the 
Senate’s troops-to-Europe resolution of April 
4, dealt largely with our policy for Eiuope. 
Our far eastern policy, or lack of it. was not 
formally debated in the Senate. The Mac- 
Arthur incident, for better or worse, has 
made such a discussion inevitable. We can 
only hope that it will be productive of a 
renewed national unity. 

Already as waiter Lippmann observed 
in the curious case of Senator Tatt, there is 
confusion as to what General MacArthur 
meant in his now celebrated letter to Con¬ 
gressman Martin. The general, as the 
columnist pointed out, wanted more than 
permission to bomb Red China’s Manchurian 
bases and to use the Formosa forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek against the Chinese main¬ 
land. The general wanted permission to 
wage all-out war against China. Contending 
that the global conflict with communism 
has already begun, the general argued that 
it could be won by defeating Red China. 
The way to save Europe, he wrote in effect, 
is to defeat communism in Asia. 

That involves an almost complete reversal 
of our present policy. The United States and 
its allies have long since decided to concen¬ 
trate on Europe while diverting the necessary 
minimum to prevent a Communist sweep in 
Asia. The fundamental issue is therefore 
clear-out. Shall the United States abandon 
its present efforts to safeguard Europe and 
devote its resources chiefly to a full-scale war 
with RmI China? 

Those who Join Qeneral BCacArthur In an 
affirmative answer to this fateful question 
should not overlook these eonslderationa: 


1. If we decide to Join the issue in Asia, 
we shall have to go it alone—our Atlantic 
allies, the Aslan-Arab nations and the Latln- 
Americans will not support us. 

9. Attacking China in the belief the 
U. S. S. R. will not come to her aid is not a 
calculated risk—it is the widest sort of 
gamble. 

8. Our big strategic bombers, on which we 
now rely to deter Russia in the west, will be 
relatively ineffective in China. If we con¬ 
template mli^ them for atomic boinbing, let 
us reflect that such bombing would have 
little military value, would infuriate all Asia 
and might Invite Russian retaliation. Thus 
there is no hope of a short and cheap war. 

4. Our long-neglected tactical air force is 
still woefully unready for a major conflict. 

6. Even if Russia did not Intervene in 
China, she would be powerfully tempted to 
take over an almost defenseless Europe, in¬ 
cluding Britain, acquiring thereby tremen¬ 
dous war-making potential. 

6. If we tempt Russia into a war for which 
we are still unprepared offensively, we shall 
expose our people to destruction, since our 
home defense system, both military and civil, 
is pitifully Incomplete. 

*7. As the President emphasized in his ad¬ 
dress to the Nation on April 11, our present 
policy Is designed to avoid world war m. 
Though it may fail, it furnishes a hope lack¬ 
ing in the MacArthur approach. 

If these considerations are put forcibly to 
the American people, we believe that the last 
great debate will not be prolonged as its 
predecessor was. and that our people, finally 
satisfied that we are on the only course open 
to us, will then settle down to the supreme 
task of ensuring their security. 


From Where I Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBBNTA'nVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the following column written 
by Dr. Harry Halpem, which appeared 
in the April 6,1951, Bulletin of the East 
Midwood Jewish Center. It speaks 
volumes: 

Frouc Where I Stand 

As I descended the steps to the subway 
station, a man walked in front of me carry¬ 
ing a small valise and an overcoat slung 
across his arm. He fell and I helped him 
get up. He bnuhed his clothes and said, 
"Thank you. It’s very nice of you.’’ It 
needed only a brief look to realize that he 
was drunk. We waited for the train and he 
began to talk with the trace of an Irish 
accent. Obviously be was not a common 
drunk. With the typical loquaciousness of 
the inebriate, he told me his life’s story. He 
had taught Latin as a young man and bad 
served in World War I. His quotations in 
Latin were well chosen and correct. 

"It doesn't matter," he said, "whether a 
man knows how to square X-Y, or whether 
he talks many languages. It’s being human 
that counts. I’m drunk and I know it. Yet 
I’m a better man than some lousy guy who 
hates others because they’re black or Jewish 
or Catholic or anything else. Picking up a 
man when he falls is the biggest thing in 
life.” He went on and on. 

. Engrossed in the conversation, I, together 
with my "friend" boarded the wrong train. 
We sat down together. Just then a white- 
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iMKrded Jew ftpproaelied me. *l>oe8 this 
train go to Utloa Avenue?'* be aiked. X an- 
Bwered blm and he eat down near me. ''I'm 
etm green here." he said, “and I don't know 
my way around." My Irish acquaintance 
gaeed upon this patriarchal Jew. He asked 
me to translate what he was saying. “Tou 
know," he said, “that fellow looks like a 
character out of the Bible.** 

The old Jew told me how much be admired 
America. Here In the subway he wasn't lost 
because he found someone who could speak 
Yiddish. From the other side of me came 
the incessant talk of the Latin teacher. 
"Tou must be a lawyer." he said. I asked 
him bow be knew. “Well." he said, “If you 
were a teacher you'd be In school. If you 
were a physician you’d be carrying your tools. 
You’re not a salesman because you’re read¬ 
ing a book on philosophy. 6o you must be 
a lawyer.” I didn't contradict blm. 

So we rode together, the Irishman, the old 
Jew, and I. At Borough Hall the gentleman 
carrying his valise got up with me. “I'm get¬ 
ting off here," he said, “and you must have a 
drink on me." I told him I was busy and 
bid blm fareweU. 

Many people have tried to define the spirit 
of America. But here was a definition fotmd 
in no dictionary. The bearded Jew. a son of 
Brin, and I—this is America, a place where, 
“picking up a when he falls” is consid¬ 
ered one of the great, If not the greatest 
thing in life. 


Geacral MacArUmr 

EXTENSION OF REBfARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or cAniroBNZA 

IN THE HOUSB OF REPBBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, April 17,19S1 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
call attention of the House to the follow¬ 
ing excerpts from an article by the fa¬ 
mous writer, Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin. 
The article appeared in the New York 
Times. Sunday, April 15. 

I should also like to call attention to 
an editorial from the same edition en¬ 
titled "The MacArthur Storm." The 
above-mentioned articles follow: 

[From the New York Times of April IS, 1981] 
Oamauz. Rzcowat Takib Ovn in a Cbxtical 
S iXOATlON—'ENSKT IB PtSPAUNO A BXO 
OmCNSIVa AND Jafanm Fvobueks Abs 
Pbbuxno 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

In Japan iteelf, the MacArthur retirement 
Is almost certain to mean major staff 
changes. The Bataan crowd that has been 
with General MacArthur so many years is 
llke^ to retire: one of the MacArthur stal- 
warta—MaJ. Gen. Courtney Whitney, the 
general's political and govwnment adviser 
and close confidant-^s returning to the 
United States with MacArthur. and already 
has applied for retirement. Another con¬ 
troversial figure on the staff. MaJ. Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby, intelligence ollloer. 
had been anxious to retire before the Korean 
War started, and Is now almost certain to 
do so. 

in addition to these and other extensive 
staff changes, there will be profound changes 
in methods with General Bldgway as the 
new Supreme Commander. Allied Powere, in 
Tokyo. General Bldgway la not a man to 
isolate and Insulate himself, ee did General 
MacArthur. MacArthur oonoemed himaelf 
only with the broadest problems of the oc¬ 
cupation and our millta^ policies; he rarely 


deviated from the beaten path between his 
Bmbassy quarters and the Dal Xchl Building; 
he had very few personal contacts with the 
Japanese (azul only intermittent ones with 
others than those close to him on the staff) 
and he had little first-hand knowledge about 
Japan. 
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Bldgway will want to see for himself; he 
will concern himself particularly with the 
maintenance of discipline and training in 
our military forces in Japan--standards 
which had faUsn to a low ebb before Korea; 
and ae a good disciplinarian, he will stamp 
out rackets and black marketing, which at 
periods and In places during the occupation 
flouriebed tmchecked. 

General Rldgway'e designated relief In com¬ 
mand of the Eighth Army. General Van Fleet, 

Is an experienced division and corps com¬ 
mander from World War II. and be comes to 
Korea after postwar experience In Greece. 
This experience, where the general had to 
combine military knowledge with a hard-won 
appreciation of the intricacies of Interna¬ 
tional and (Greek) domestic politics and of 
guerrilla waitfare, should stand him in good 
stead In Korea, where both guerrillas and 
South Korean poUtice are major factors in- 
fiuencing the military campaign. 

Staff changes under General Van Fleet In 
the Eighth Army are not likely to be major; 
the new commander will inherit the staff 
which supported the late Lt. Gen. Walton H. 
Walker and General Rldgway. There may be 
some slow infiltration of new blood, but not 
quickly. 

SMOOTfXnt EELATTONSHIPB 

The principal change will be In smoother 
command and staff relationships with Tokyo. 
In the MacArthur regime one man was king, 
and there were no erown princes. MacAr- 
thur's staff—and quite possibly the “Old 
Man” himself—were Jealous of too much 
publicity focused on any of hts major sub¬ 
ordinates. Moreovsr, Tokyo knew that 
Rldgway was a “Pentagon man." Prior to 
hie arrival. Tokyo had been rxmnlng the 
Korean War from hundreds of miles away; 
after his arrival the consolidation of com¬ 
mand In Korea and General Rldgway’e own 
quiet forcefuliwss led to a greater concen¬ 
tration of control In Korea. Undercover fric¬ 
tion had, therefore, existed between Tokyo 
and Korea—though probably not on the 
MacArthur-Rldgway level—and this will now 
be largely eliminated. 

[From the New York Times of April 15.1951] 
The MagAxthttx Stobm 

It Is possible that by the time General 
MacArthur retxurns to the United States this 
week some of the initial fury of the storm 
raised by his dismissal will have blown Iteelf 
out. From the standpoint of national unity 
In a time of grave trouble this Is greatly to 
be desired. Calamity will have been added 
to the tragedy of the MacArthur ease if high 
passion and partisan politics are permitted 
to turn this necessary disciplinary action 
Into a national rift that cannot be closed in 
the face at danger. On the other hand, some 
good pwpose will have been served if calm 
dlaetiBslon of the really vital issues involved 
brings out a olsarsr policy in the United 
States and in the United Nations in respect 
to Korea and the rest at tbe Far East. 

We believe that the majority of sober- 
minded Americans will agree that President 
Truman's aetUm wm Justified in the light of 
the complete difference of opinion on Far 
Beatem pcdloy between Waablngton and 
General MaoArthur and tbe general's dem- 
onatcated unvrlllingnsaa to aoeede to the de- 
oMona of bla aupwlora. Those same Amer- 
loaae may not bo willing to agree that the 
aetton finally taken by tbe President was 
inevitable from the start. They may quite 
properly hold that wiser courses of action. 


taken earlier, would have mads this final 
step unneoessary. 

Moreovsr. we believe that moet Americana 
vdU be unimpressed by the shouts of delight 
coming from various ports of the world over 
the general’s dismissal. There is, inevitably, 
tbe uneasy suspicion In this country that at 
least some this expression of Joy has arisen 
from a desire to follow an appeasement pol¬ 
icy toward Bed China and the knowledge 
that General MacArthur was adamantly op¬ 
posed to that appeasement. 

Tbe members of tbe United Nations who 
have been sighing with relief over the gen¬ 
eral's recall can Justify their attitude only 
If they take a strong position on the Issues 
which are still before them. If. on the other 
hand, they use his departure as the occasion 
to promote fresh and further concessions to 
the aggressors whom they have named, 
Americans will be right in their stupicion of 
motives. 

Some of the criticism of General Mac¬ 
Arthur has been based on the assumption 
or misapprehension that it was his person¬ 
ality and his opinions, and those alone, that 
stood in the way of a prompt settlement of 
the Korean issues. There has been the re¬ 
peated implication that once be was out of 
the way the Chinese Communists and their 
Russian masters would immediately be ready 
to Bit down In reasonableness and agree to 
an honorable peace. .There is little ground 
for this sort of optimism. The most recent 
military news from Korea, indeed, would 
point in exactly the opposite direction. 

It takes two parties to make an agreement. 
It takes some measure of good will and some 
desire for peace on both sides to have peace. 
The United Nations has repeatedly affirmed 
its desire for peace and Its essential good 
will. Thus far there has been no sign that 
these sentiments are reciprocated. It Is 
dllBcult to see how General MacArthur’s de¬ 
parture will bring that reciprocity Into 
being. 

It Is plain, however, that tbe Chinese Com¬ 
munists are Interpreting this action in the 
case of the general as a sign of weakness 
and confusion. Since they assume that we 
are weak and confused, we may expect that 
their attitude toward a settlement now will 
be at least as arrogant as it has been In the 
past. They will demand, as the price for 
their halting their military attack on the 
United Nations, that they be rewarded by 
tbe grant of the Island of Formosa and 
honored by an invitation to membership 
in tbe organisation that they have attacked. 

The storm that has been raised will, of 
course, force a reexamination of our far- 
eastern policies. In that reexamination It 
will be well for tbe United States and the 
United Nations to remember that the choice 
of peace or war lias now. as it has previously, 
in hands other than ours. Clarification on 
that point may be one good thing to come 
out of tbe present unhappy situation. 


WahoB Director Endorses Hall Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NSW TOBX 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Monday, April 16, 1961 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, everybody knows the Isaak 
Walton League to be one of the f oremoet 
outdoor organizations in the country. 

Therefore, support of the Hall bill. 
H. R. 3023. is materially strengthened 
with receipt of the foUowlng letter and 
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resolution from the league’s national 
director, Mr. Burton H. Atwood: 

XsAAK Walton Lsaque or Amxhxca, Inc., 

Winnetka, III, April li, 1951. 
Bon. Edwxn Abthuk Hall, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: May I offer zny congratulations 
for the Introduction of H. R. 8023. It Is so 
important to the rights of citizens that it 
should receive wide support. 

Enclosed is a copy of a resolution passed 
last week at the national convention of the 
Izaak Walton League. It steals some of your 
words because they so aptly describe the 
situation. 

However, may I suggest that you give con¬ 
sideration to amending the bill to read “no 
citizen shall be required to register or license 
firearms. * * *“ Such a change might 
prevent registration by the subterfuge of 
licensing. 

Very truly yours, 

Burton H. Atwood, 

National Director. 

Resolution 6 

Whereas our founding fathers wisely in¬ 
corporated within the Constitution of the 
United States the Inherent privUege of our 
citizens to protect their hearths and homes 
by possessing arms; and 

Whereas in the several States the revival 
of tyranny is asserting Itself In the form of 
proposals to register all legally owned weap¬ 
ons: Therefore be it 

Resolved bg the Izaak Walton League of 
America, Inc., in convention assembled at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April 5-7, 1951, That no 
citizen shall be compelled to register, or 
license, legal firearms which he is in lawful 
possession of: and be it further 

Resolved, That no Federal. State, or local 
officers shall have the power to seize firearms 
belonging to private citizens who legally 
possess and use them. 


Are We a Nation of Dopes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems a tragic shame that 
Great Britain has been able for so many 
years, to dictate American foreign policy 
In the Far East. 

The removal of General MacArthur 
from supreme command in the Pacific 
gives the Communists more cause for re¬ 
joicing than the abdication of the 
Mikado. Everybody knows MacArthur is 
the symbol of American strength in the, 
Orient. 

The British have long feared that 
MacArthur’s program of winning the 
Korean war would sound the death knell 
to their flourishing opium trade. Six 
hundred million Chinese are addicted 
wholly, or in part, to the use of opium, 
because Lord Sassoon forced them into 
opium dens a century ago. 

Hong Kong is the dope capital of the 
world and harbors the dregs of society, 
ruled over by a handful of little dictators. 

The British have a secret deal with 
Communist China. The Red govern¬ 


ment will let Lord Sassoon sell his opium 
to the Chinese, if Britain will throw a 
monkey wrench into the MacArthur pro¬ 
gram of victory for America. 

Is the United States to be a sovereign 
Government with an American policy 
toward the Commies without tthe British 
telling us to surrender to them? Or 
should we reenter the British sphere of 
influence and flood our own markets and 
submit our own people to the influence of 
Britain’s billion dollar, going concern of 
opium peddling? 

If we give up without a fight, we are a 
Nation of dopes, stupid from the pipe 
dreams of British opium clouds. 


Farm Cofiditiont 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 

or LOtHflOANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17, 1951 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered before the annual convention 
of the National Independent Meat 
Packers’ Association, at Chicago. Ill., 
April 6.1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address Delivered by Senator Allen J. El- 
lender. Sr.. Chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee ON Aoricultctre and Forestry, Be¬ 
fore THE Annual Convention or the 
National Independent Meat Packers As¬ 
sociation AT Chicago. III. 

I am delighted and honored to meet with 
you In Chicago today. As Independent meat 
packers you represent both a vital defense 
Industry and an American Ideal. Meat pack¬ 
ing Is essential to biUldlng national 
strength—the strength we must have to meet 
the challenge to our freedom—the strength 
we hope will lead to world peace. The Amer¬ 
ican Ideal is the free enterprise system under 
which your Industry was made possible and 
under which it has prospered and developed. 

Freedom to make our own decisions—by 
that I mean independence of thought and 
action—has been the cornerstone upon which 
we have built our great community. It was 
for this freedom that the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence mutually 
pledged their lives and the future of the 
Nation they created. Today we should all 
make the same pledge, to each other and to 
America. 

Under this freedom our Nation has become 
great. Under this freedom our people enjoy 
the greatest blessings on earth. We are the 
best fed, the moat adequately clothed and 
housed, and the least-governed people on 
earth. ■ And we have reached such heights 
through the freedom of our private enter¬ 
prise system, a system In which Initiative Is 
encouraged, not hampered, by government. 

The very fact that we have achieved so 
much, places a tremendous responsibility on 
our shoulders. We have become the citadel 
of democracy. All the free peoples of the 
world look to us to help defend and nourish 
the freedom we cherish for ourselves and 
for them. But at least one group Is out to 
destroy our way of life. Through brute force 
and by the instillation of fear, its leaders 


seek to stamp out the torch of freedom 
wherever It burns. 

The liberty-loving people of the world 
should know that all we ask Is that In the 
name of freedom the people of each country 
should be given the opportunity to have a 
government of their own free choice. 

We all want peace. We are now enlarging 
our military force In the hope that by be¬ 
coming strong we will deter further aggres¬ 
sion, and as a result bring lasting peace. We 
hold membership In the United Nations be¬ 
cause we believe this organization offers the 
best and perhaps the only way to peace. 
The United Nations Is yet young and under¬ 
nourished. It needs the solid food of con¬ 
fidence and trust amongst Its members. I 
feel that our Nation has contributed Its 
share of these. Would that other nations 
had done as well. 

On Sunday, June 25,1960, the Communist 
forces of North Korea crossed the thirty- 
eighth parallel. This open act of aggres¬ 
sion challenged the very existence of the 
United Nations. If we backed down, which 
country might be next? Would we not be 
repeating the errors that preceded World 
War II? What of Manchuria, Ethiopia, and 
Poland? When do you put out a fire? Do 
you try to get It under control while It Is 
small or wait until It Is burning the roof 
over your head? We learned the answer the 
hard way, and a million American casualties 
will prove It. 

The Korean situation may yet result In 
a blessing In disguise. It shocked us Into 
the realization that the Communists are 
determined to stamp out the concept of 
freedom from the mind of man. It awakened 
us to our own weaknesses and pointed out 
sharply our basic unpreparedness. We had 
drifted Into the old American brand of com¬ 
placency and we were laying ourselves wide 
open to attack. Like Rip Van Winkle, we 
slumbered without realizing It. But now. 
finally awakened, we have set out to build 
our national strength, having learned that 
force Is the only language understood in 
the Kremlin. We are a long way from being 
out of danger, but we are making excep¬ 
tional progress. We are still confronted 
with the problem of some countries allied 
with us but continuing to supply Bed China 
with war material. That must be stopped 
if the free peoples of the world are to 
prevail. 

Even here In this country we are divided 
as to just how our strength should be used. 
When the decision was made to stand up 
to the Communists In Korea there was a 
shout of “bravo." “It's about time," was 
the comment everywhere. But a few months 
later, when reverses set us back, the doubters 
began to cry that we should never have gone 
Into Korea. We should get out and come 
back home. Let the other freedom-loving 
people of the world stand by themselves. 
Let us violate the pledge made by the United 
Nations, they said. 

If anyone can think of a better way to turn 
the world over to the Communists than by 
pulling out of Korea. I'd like to know what 
it Is. The Kremlin expected us to follow 
the course advocated by the doubters. 

All this hesitation and Indecision gives 
just that much more encouragement to the 
aggressors. We should leave the question 
of deploying our military forces to military 
leaders. Check the list: Marshall, Elsen¬ 
hower, Bradley, Collins, Sherman. Vanden- 
berg, and many others. I have faith In 
them. They are men who have proved their 
worth. They led our troops to victory in 
World War II. 

But we cannot stand alone. Other free¬ 
dom-loving peoples should not expect us to 
carry the full load. They may not be able 
to do all that should be done, but If they 
will do their best. It is all we can ask of 
them. 
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1 tblnk iliould stand np for what wa 
balleva to be right and let Russia know that 
we mean hvislneaB. We must Impress upon 
her that we are not going to permit further 
aggreaslee mores bjr her satellites. It we 
warn RuskUt that we will construe sueh 
moves as aggression by the B&emlln itself, 
then there Is a good ehance for peace. But 
backing up and compromising our position 
on the Issues of freedom will only lead to 
further aggressfoa. 

It is Indeed fortunate that we are enter¬ 
ing this period of great emergency In a 
strong eoonomie position. When the Ko¬ 
rean trouble began last June, alt of our 
major eoonomie groupe—agriculture, indus¬ 
try. and labor—^were In a comparatively 
sound and healthy state. Industrial pro¬ 
duction was high and has since gone even 
higher, making It possible so far to not only 
supply our defense needs but at the same 
time produce an almost normal stream of 
consumer goods. Unemployment is on the 
wane. 

Agitaulture is in an exceptionally strong 
position. Financially, farmers are in good 
ahape. despite a postwar decline in income, 
and they have the capital or can obtain It. to 
finance the increased production that la 
needed. Several yean of Intensive conser¬ 
vation programs have greatly strengthened 
the Nation’s farm economy, and, the reserves 
in the soil are bolstered by substantial re¬ 
serves In our granaries. These grain re¬ 
serves have been a godsend. They are the 
direct result of the price-support provialona 
of the farm program, provisions that have 
enabled us to store for later use a supply of 
our basic commodities produced over and 
above Immediate needs. 

But we must not take this agricultural 
strength for granted. Tou who process meat 
have a direct stake in the ability of agricul¬ 
ture to produce and to prosper. Not so long 
ago I bad an opix>rtunlty to visit the Middle 
East, and what 1 saw there made a deep 
Impression on me. Centuries ago the peo¬ 
ple who lived along the Tigris and Euphra¬ 
tes Rivers undoubtedly frit that nothing 
could disrupt their agricultural productiv¬ 
ity. Row wrong they were. And how poor 
their economy eventually became Is appar¬ 
ent throughout the are a a nd all because 
of the loss of soil fertility. An area that 
once supported 25 or 80 million people now 
gives a bare existence to a scant 3.000,000. 
Some historians say that ancient Fsrsla 
could at one time support agriculturally an 
estimated 105,000,000 people. Now. at most, 
not over 16.000,000 exist there. Proper con¬ 
servation practices could have averted tills 
catastrophe. 

Surely this experience of an older nation 
holds a striking lesson for our own people. 
We cannot take our great heritage of rich soil 
for granted. It is the basic source of our 
national strength. The rich and productive 
soil provides the tremendous quantities of 
all varieties of food and fiber that are so 
vital to our existence. We must take an 
n ece ss ar y steps to insure its continued pro¬ 
ductivity. 

And right now In our whole agricultural 
picture, nothing is more important than a 
continued high level of production ot tiic 
commodity tiiat you deal In—nmeat. Meat is 
the baalo ingredient of our Nation's diet. It 
provides essential quantities of the protein, 
lat. Iron, thiamin, and other important 
dietary Items that make up our high stand¬ 
ard of living. Tour induatry—the pachlng 
Indu st r y Is a vital link In the chain of our 
meat supply. It performs the sendos of 
processing and moving large quantities of 
mssrt on Its way to the oonsnmer. 

In addition to this, your Industry auppUee 
byproducts that are vitally needed, and 
whiOta todap—In this time of emergency—«ra 
doubly important. Insulin, for example, tbs 
drug that msana life to a half million dia¬ 


betics, comes from meat animals. I was 
surprised to learn—as even some of you 
may be—that It requires 30,000 animals to 
produce 1 pound of this life-saving <hrug. 
In addition to Insulin, the new healer, ACTR, 
and scores of other life-giving pharmaceuti¬ 
cals are obtained from various glands of 
meat anlmala. From facts sueb as these, the 
public can obtain some slight conception of 
the importance of even this secondary aspect 
of your industry. 

The pituitary glands from 400.000 hogs are 
required to provide 1 pound of ACTE. Nor 
does tile contribution of the pig. the steer, 
and the sheep, to our welfare end with a 
constant flow of these vital miracle drugs 
from the packer. All of us. In our everyday 
life, are In almost continuous contact with 
such well-known products as lard, leather, 
soape. gelatin, glycerin, tallow, casings, and 
fertiliser—which an derived throu^ the 
pseken* operations. 

Tea; srours is a great industry—one that 
has made and win continue to make a great 
contribution to our country's welfare. 

1 might add. incidentally, that my own 
Interest in your Indiutry goes back many 
years. At a young lawyer, in my first trip out 
through the country. Just before World War 
I. Z visited packing plants in Chicago and 
saw at lint hand the operations of these 
plants as they wen carried out at that time. 
Even before this, as a college student. I 
worked as a harvest hand In the wheat fields 
of Oklahoma and other States to the north. 
I remember my interest In the livestock yards 
and packing plants at Omaha, and I have a 
vivid neollection of the large herds of cattle 
that roamed the ranges of the great cattle 
States. I have not loat that early and baalc 
interest in this phase of agricultun. and as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri¬ 
culture and Forestry I find that these early 
experiences give me a better perspective on 
the varied problems that concern our great 
agricultural Nation. 

One thing that we have learned over the 
years Is that more Income In the hands of 
more and more people means more and more 
money spent for food. Meat, perhaps to a 
greater extent than any other agricultural 
commodity. Is directly affected by increased 
spending power. People will buy meat and 
more meat if they have the wherewithal to 
do so. They are buying larger quantities of 
meat now than 10 years ago. because buying 
power has been given to millions who, not 
too many years back, were among the un¬ 
employed. Our national buying power has 
been spread out. and these new income 
earners are all potential customexa for meat. 
As they get regular work and regular Incomes, 
the demand for meat Increases. 

The result of all this Is that even an 
estimated 148 pounds of meat available per 
capita this year wUl not be enough to pre¬ 
vent inflationary pressxires from developing. 
This means that production must be raised 
to even higher levels. What is needed is the 
maximum production of meat animals con- 
■Istent with available feed and forage sup¬ 
plies. 

Fortunately, we have large reserves of 
grain, particularly corn, that are providing 
feed for livestock. But we must look ahead 
to future years, and statistics show that we 
are currently using up our feeds at a faster 
rate than we are producing them. To meet 
this situation, the United States Department 
of Agrieulture is urging farmers to do every- 
tidng possIMe to Incrsase com produetkm 
this year, and so provide the Inoreased feed 
snpidlas that are eesentlal for our meat, 
dairy, and p o u ltr y Industrlee. 

As a farther step toward bringing feed sup- 
pllsa Into better balance with needed live¬ 
stock produetioB, we must also do everything 
pcesllfle to hukbaad the feed enpplles now 
on hand. Making the moet efficient use of 
thccc feed ciqppUec ic Important to an of 
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US. It Is important to you m processors be¬ 
cause I know that you would be the first 
to recognise the hardship of a forced liquida¬ 
tion of livestock, brought on by a feed short¬ 
age. We must do everything we can to pre¬ 
vent that. 

Because production of livestock is vitally 
important, nothing should be allowed to in¬ 
terfere with It. I have opposed price ceilings 
on livestock for this reason. I believe that 
If price ceilings on agric\iltural commodities 
are neceasary to fight Inflation, they should 
be imposed as near the final product as possi¬ 
ble. Any action taken that would result in 
lowered meat production will come back to 
haunt us a hundredfold. 

I am basically opposed to ceilings on any 
raw agricultural product when we need in¬ 
creased production. Increased production in 
itself will solve the problem in time. That 
can be attained, provided we do not shackle 
incentive by restrictive regulations. A price 
celling tends to offset incentive, and should 
be avoided as long as there are other and 
safer ways of achieving the same effect In 
fighting inflation. 1 might add—for your in¬ 
formation—that when the time comes to re¬ 
new the current defense production author¬ 
ity, 1 Intend to take steps to limit the scope 
of the act with respect to raw agricultural 
producta. 

Naturally aome controls are needed In the 
emergency confronting ua. But—and this is 
basic—we don't want to hamstring our econ. 
omy with a lot of unnecessary controls. I 
intend to scrutinize closely all new pro- 
poealB from bureaucrats whose only answer 
to a difficult problem Is to slap on additional 
governmental regulations. 

As I said, aome controls are needed In an 
emergency. During the last war we had a lot 
of controls In the livestock and meat in¬ 
dustry. They seemed to be needed then, and 
we imposed rationing, price eontrola. slaugh¬ 
ter controls, set-asldea. and subaldles. We 
ended up. however, with black markets. I 
hope that we have learned a lesson from the 
troubles we bad during that period. 

The situation Is quite different this time. 
For one thing, we are starting from a higher 
level of production and we are not yet en¬ 
gaged in an all-out mobilization effort. In 
fact, quite the reverse ia true, in that we 
are trying to preserve our strength In 
preparation lor whatever may lie ahead, 
whether It be a year from now or 10 years 
hence. 

Slaughter controls have already been an- 
noTinced, and I think this ia a good move. 
Such controls, if properly handled, will keep 
fly-by-nlght operators out of business. It is 
essential, too, that consumers everywhere ge^ 
fair and proper distribution of meat, and 
slaughter controls are one of the methods 
that, If properly administered, can help aa- 
aure this. Furthermore, these controls are 
designed to keep slaughtering within legiti¬ 
mate channels, so that all of the important 
byproducts will be recovered and utilized. 
In aubstanee, I feel that we need some con¬ 
trol measures to protect consumers and the 
economy as a whole, but my underlying 
pbllcNM^hy here is: Let ue not have any un¬ 
necessary regimentation. 

Tour own industry can help a lot in this 
situation by instituting a bit of self-policing. 
For example: If you refuse to take undue 
advantage of a favorable price situation that 
will work hardship on others—you "may be 
able to make the caae against price ceUlngs 
more acceptable to the average consumer. 
Ton In the meat Induatry are in the middle 
of this problem. Tour pn^uet has triggered 
mueh of the public support for price con¬ 
trols. ra not going to say that the price 
rlaea that brought the demand for controls 
were aolely due to actions of the meat Indus¬ 
try. Iriit I do feel that more aelf-reatralnt 
at the proper time might have headed off 
aome of this price pressure. 
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The Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has been making a study of various 
food prices. We have gathered some Inter¬ 
esting material from figures obtained from 
retailers and from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Such statistics as these, for ex¬ 
ample: Between the latter part of January 
1950 and January, 1961, the price of good 
grade steers (now called choice) increased 
about 17 percent at Chicago. During the 
same period, the wholesale price of compara¬ 
ble carcass beef increased 20 percent, and the 
average price of several retail cuts went up 
31 percent In the Washington area and 28 
percent in eight representative cities. 

During the same period, the part the 
farmer received of the consumer's dollar 
spent for beef dropped from 75 cents in 
January 1950 to 71 cents In January 1961. I 
might add that material gathered in other 
fields showed somewhat the same conclu¬ 
sions. 

Along this line I hope that the large 
packers will not take advantage of the pres¬ 
ent situation and do anything which would 
serve to drive smaller packers to the wall. 
This national crisis must not be used as an 
opportunity for the big packer to put the 
small packers out of business. This would 
be most unfortunate for the welfare of our 
country. The smaller Independent busi¬ 
nesses are essential to our free economy. 
One thing that we all must watch out for Is 
the danger of too much concentration on 
big operations, whether they are in big busi¬ 
ness or In big government. There are inher¬ 
ent evils in both. Efflclency, as refiected In 
big business, can be very attractive, but It 
can also be dangerous In a democracy such 
as ours. 

We have seen the danger signs of large- 
scale operations In agricultural production. 
We have seen communities where the small 
farmer has been squeezed by mammoth com¬ 
mercial operations, and I want to say that 
I am In full agreement with statements re¬ 
cently made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and his assistants regarding the need for 
more positive help In maintaining the family- 
sized farm as a fundamental part of Ameri¬ 
can agriculture. 

One hundred years ago about 85 percent 
of the people in this country tilled the soil, 
while the remainder lived In towns and cities 
and were occupied In Industry. Today the 
reverse Is true. And this trend away from 
the farms continues. In part, this move¬ 
ment Into the cities Is Inevitable, the natu¬ 
ral result of our tremendous industrial de¬ 
velopment in the last hundred years. But 
we must see to It that the Industrial growth 
that has drawn so many of ova farm youth 
to the cities does not eventually take over 
American farming. Our farms and our farm 
families are the primary bulwarks of our 
democracy, and we must Insure them against 
extinction. The tradition of the American 
farm Is part and parcel of the spirit of 
America. 

Back before the First World War my late 
father was a sugarcane planter. His opera¬ 
tions supported many families. In order to 
operate the farm, about 125 laborers were 
required during harvest time. He needed 
12 wagons with 4 mules each and a large 
number of cane loaders. Today my brother 
and a cousin operate this same farm, with 
8 tractors and 12 workers. One harvesting 
machine, operated by 2 men, takes the place 
of 80 laborers, and 1 cane loading machine, 
run by 1 man, does the work of 18 cane 
loaders. It coet my father, before World 
War I. about a dollar per ton to harvest and 
load cane on cars. In contrast to the 86 cents 
per ton that present operations require. 

I have r. farm of my own, but it Is too 
small to operate mechanically. I grow some 
sugarcane, and my cost of harvesting is more 


than double that of my brother. Obviously, 
I am at a disadvantage to compete with him 
In these operations. But nonetheless, there 
must continue to be a place for small oper¬ 
ators In American agriculture. The same 
truth applies, I am sure, to the small packer. 

I mentioned the fact earlier that agricul¬ 
ture was In a strong position when this 
emergency developed. ITils means much to 
the Nation, and we should all realize that 
this didn't happen Just by accident. Sound 
farm programs through the years have built 
this strength. Certainly It means a lot to 
your Industry, which is so directly dependent 
on productive agriculture. 

I sponsored the basic farm legislation 
which made our present farm programs pos¬ 
sible. I am very proud of that fact. In 1937, 
when I first came to the Senate, my first 
major assignment was to serve on a sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, created for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing hearings pertaining to our farm problem. 
It will be recalled that the basic act of 1933 
had been declared unconstitutional. In 
drafting legislation to replace the 1933 act. 
we decided on a new technique. Instead of 
having farm leaders come to committee hear¬ 
ings In Washington, we decided to take the 
hearings to the farmers throughout the 
country. The hearings that we held at these 
grass roots formed the basis of our present 
program. 

Ten years later, I was again selected, with 
others, to make a further study to determine 
how the program had worked and whether 
it needed Improvement. It was my privilege 
to again hear as witnesses many of the farm¬ 
ers who had testified 10 years previously, and 
It warmed my heart to hear them say. almost 
in unison, eversrwhere we went. “Senators, 
we are satisfied with what we have. Unless 
you can give us something better, let well 
enough alone." 

There has been too much loose talk lately 
about farmers having an unfair advantage In 
current defense laws and otherwise. That 
farmers have an unfair advantage is Just 
not a fact. The farmer is entitled, like ev¬ 
eryone else, to a fair price for his products. 
If prices for certain of his commodities are 
forced to stay below a fair parity figure, we 
are Inviting trouble In the form of an un¬ 
balanced or dislocated production later on. 
Net Income of farm operators dropped from 
almost $18,000,000,000 in 1947 to sixteen and 
five-tenths billion in 1948, to fourteen billion 
In 1949, and to thirteen billion In 1960. 

The farmer Is asking only for a fair break. 
In the period Just before the Korean attack, 
no other major segment of our economy 
went through so severe an economic set-back 
as did agriculture. Both corporate profits 
after taxes and hourly earnings of factory 
workers are well above the 1947 level. Cor¬ 
porate profits, after a small decline, have 
now climbed up to new records and are run¬ 
ning 32 percent above the 1947 figure. Simi¬ 
larly, hourly earnings of factory workers in 
1950 were 18 percent above the 1947 level. 
And yet the farmers, as certain interests 
would have you believe. Is the villain. It 
Just Isn't so. 

We must continue a sound price-support 
structure'for agriculture. I, for one, will 
have no part of the thinking that this Is the 
time to do away with these farm programs, 
or to give up the parity-price concept of fair 
returps. 

The Defense Production Act contains a 
provision that celling prices cannot be placed 
on agricultural commodities at a level below 
parity, or below the prices farmers received 
during the month before Korea—whichever 
Is higher. There have been suggestions that 
this provision should be removed or modi¬ 
fied. There have also been suggestions that 
the parity level should be frozen as of some 
definite date, and not permit any adjust¬ 
ments after that date no matter how much 


prices might increase for the things a farmer 
has to buy. 

In my opinion. It would be a fatal mistake 
to destroy the parity principle In that way. 
Parity Is the measuring stick of fair reUirns 
for farmers. It Is the assurance that he can 
pay hU costs of production and stay In busi¬ 
ness, producing at the high levels demanded 
by the emergency. 

The provisions In the present Defense Pro¬ 
duction Act are almost Identical to those 
under which OPA operated during World 
War n. The Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended, provided that no maxi¬ 
mum prices should be established at lees than 
the higher of parity or prices In a base pe¬ 
riod. Let us not get stampeded Into giving 
up agriculture’s basic protections. The whole 
economy will suffer if we do. And as a mat¬ 
ter of fact. It has been estimated that the 
cost of living Index would go up less than 
2 percent If all farm commodities now be¬ 
low parity were automatically brought up 
to the parity level. 

I understand that you men In the meat 
packing business are still in relatively good 
shape with regard to materials and facilities 
needed to continue your operations. Re¬ 
ports show that few requests have been re¬ 
ceived from your Industry for assistance 
from the National Production Authority. Ap¬ 
parently you have not been having as much 
trouble as some other Industries. 

We know, however, that shortages of cer¬ 
tain critical materials you use can be ex¬ 
pected as we move further along with the 
national mobilization effort. And we know 
that you must have repair and replacement 
parts for grinders, boilers, motors, canning 
lines—and all the other equipment of a mod¬ 
ern packing plant. Shortages of steel—and 
particularly stainless steel—probably will be 
felt first. 

To prepare for what may lie ahead, the 
Department of Agriculture has cooperated 
with the American Meat Institute In working 
out the requirements of the packing Indxis- 
try for the rest of this year and the first 
part of 1962. These requirements are pre¬ 
sented to the National Production Authority. 

The Department of Agriculture acts as a 
claimant before NPA and other Government 
agencies, supporting the requests of farmers 
and the food industry for the scarce items 
they must have. It does everything It can 
to head off shortages. It will not be possible, 
however, for this claimant work to be fully 
effective until a program similar to the con- 
trolled-materlBls plan of World War II is in 
operation. Such a plan, which I understand 
NPA expects to have In effect this summer, 
will make possible definite allocations of 
scarce basic materials for varloxis users—In¬ 
cluding food processors. 

Meanwhile, Department officials who are 
representing agriculture and its related In¬ 
dustries before NPA report that they are re¬ 
ceiving full cooperation. A good Illustra¬ 
tion Is the recent amendment to the tin 
order (NPA M-26) which makes tin cans 
available to perishable-food processors. 
Under this amendment, cans will be avail¬ 
able In unlimited amounts—or at 100 per¬ 
cent of the base period—for almost all 
canned meats except prepared chicken and 
scrapple. We must keep driving for this 
sort of consideration for the vital food pro¬ 
duction and processing Industries. 

The emergency we face Is very real and 
very serious. Only the future will reveal the 
extent to which we will have to expand our 
economy and tighten our belts on the civil¬ 
ian front. We can and we will win the strug¬ 
gle. however long it may require. If only we 
protect and encourage om private enterprise 
system, and avoid throwing needless bureau¬ 
cratic road blocks in Its way. We should 
provide Government help Where It Is appro¬ 
priate and needed, but we must Impose only 
those controls which are necessary. 
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North 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL LMUNDT 

or aoTrrH hakota 

IN THE SENATE OF TOE UNIIED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President. I ask 
iinanlmouB consent to have printed in 
the Am>endix of the Ricord a radio in¬ 
terview of myself by Bert Andrews, of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

There being no objection, the Inter¬ 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good evening. Thla la Bert Andrews, re¬ 
porting from Washington. 

A new Investigation la about to get under 
way. It will begin in Jackson, Ulaa., on Mon¬ 
day. and It will deal with chargee that Fed¬ 
eral Jobs were aold {aretty freely there—to 
people who had the money to pay for them. 
Some of the Jobs were In the new price-con¬ 
trol set-up. Some of them were poat-office 
Jobs. With me tonight Is a member of the 
subcommittee that wUl do the Investigat¬ 
ing—a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Ej^ndltures In the Executive Departments. 
He Is Senator Kauz. Mundt. Republican, of 
South Dakota. We're going to talk about 
the up-comlng Investigation—and about 
Senator Mondt's belief that a true alllanoe 
ought to be formed among Republican*— 
and among Democrats who think the way 
Republicans do. First. Senator Mdmot, what 
do you think will be turned up In the hear¬ 
ings that will begin In Jackson. Miss., on 
Monday? 

Senator Mokot. First, I’d like to point out, 
Mr. Andrews, that none of the members of 
the Mississippi delegation in the Senate and 
the House are involved In any way in these 
charges. As a matter of fact, all the mem¬ 
bers of the delegation have been very help¬ 
ful in bringing evidence before our commit¬ 
tee and In suggesting leads for our field in¬ 
vestigators in Mississippi—»eo the investiga¬ 
tors could dig out the facts. What we have 
here Is an outgrowth of the presidential cam¬ 
paign of 1948 In which Mlsaiaalppl east Ita 
electoral votes for the Dixlecrats. That na¬ 
turally didn’t set too well with the TVuman 
administration and ttie Dmnocratic National 
Committee here in Washington. 

Mr. Amaswa. And as X understand ft, one 
of the raaulta was that the national Demo¬ 
cratic admlntetratlcn did what could be 
expected in such a ca s e - the y decided to 
cut patronage off firom the Olxlecrata. 

Banator Mmmr. Tea: and the Admimstra- 
ttfln eatabUshed a 8Ute Xtemooratle patron- 
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age committee of Its own aSleotlon down 
in MMslailppi. with headquarters In Jack- 
son. It wasn’t long bMore rumors began 
to Pf that Jobs were being handed out—at 
a price. And It wasn’t much longer before 
ttioee rumors began to eoiidlfy Into facts that 
seemed to warrant a thorough Investiga¬ 
tion. Our conunlttse first heard at it when 
Senator EsanAiro and Senator finmna— 
both of Mtesteslppl-HPUt soma avldenoe be¬ 
fore us in ex^tlve aeaslon. They placed 
evidence and aifidavlte before ua. citing spe¬ 
cific casee where Jobs had bean offered for 
sale. This evidence came from individuals 
who—as good honest oitieens—refused to 
try to buy Federal Jobs. 

Mr. Ammswa. Can you tell me how many 
examples of that practice were supplied to 
the committee, Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mumr. 1 presume the initial evi¬ 
dence furnished by the two Senators from 
Misaiaslpid related to 10 (w a doeen cases. 
Since then, our field Investigators have dis¬ 
covered quite a number (ff additional cases. 
All of this will bs made a matter of public 
record at the hearings which will open in 
Jackson on Monday. 

Mr. Amdbxws. You emphaslaed. Senator 
Mcndt, that the Mlselsslppi Senators and 
Congressmen were not involved In this mat¬ 
ter in any way. But 1 know enough about 
polities to assume that any matters dealing 
with Federal patronage stem in some way 
from somebody In Wuhington. Do you 
have any Idea who in Washington may be 
mentioned in the hearings? 

Senator Mcnot. Keep in mind, Mr. An¬ 
drews, that the spadework thus tar has been 
done by investigators for the committee, as 
Is the custom In such inquiries. Senator 
Hobt, of North Carolina, and Senator Mc- 
CucuAN, of Arkansas, and I haven’t had the 
of^rtunlty of studying the field reports as 
yet. We’ll go over them when we gat to 
Jackson—go over with the chief investi¬ 
gator, Mr. Flanigan. Until then. 1 can only 
gueee ae to what names will come out. But I 
would Imagine that we’ll run into some of 
the usual influence peddlera in Washington 
who are willing to eeU their country short 
even when our boye are dying in Korea. I’ll 
tell you. Mr. Andrews, that If we don’t clean 
up some of these mesees our way of life may 
be destroyed by these slimy creatures who 
undermine it from within. I think their 
practices are pretty elekening and before 
theae Investigations are over I expect some 
of them to land where they belong—In the 
Federal penitentiary. 

Mr. Ammiws. Well, since you’re going to 
head south. Senator Mxmor, let’s talk about 
another subject on which you have ex- 
preaeed some interesting ideas. I mean your 
suggestion for an aUtenee between the Re¬ 
publican Party and the Democrats who shy 
away from the regular Democratic Party. 
Do you think it’s a really workable idea? 

Senator Muhot. I have no doubt at all 
that the Idea of forming a formal alliance 
between the Democrats of the South who 
believe In States rights and oppose state 
BoclaUsm—and the Republioans of the 
North—te feasible. In the main, northern 
RepuhUeaaa share many of the basic political 
and eoonomio ocmviotlona of the antiadmin- 
tetratlon southem Democrats. This is 
dearly demonstrated by the fact that in the 
Oongvees—for the past IB years—southern 
Demoorate and Republicans have Joined to¬ 
gether time after time to defeat the major 
ttMsroaehiiients of big government and many 
of the motet that would tak^ ue down the 
road to eodallam. 

Mr. Amntva. Wbat would he the primary 
purpoaa cf thla wcwklng aUlance, Senator 
MonjDVf 

Senator Ifmiffr. Wt primary objective 
would bo to deveKqi a political formula by 
wbteH tta votsM who support these Mem- 
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hers of Congrees who thlttk alike and who 
vote alike, regardlese of party lines, could 
tote for the same candidate for President. 
That would give us an administration In the 
White House and a Oongresa which could 
work In harmony for the preservation of 
private enterprise and States’ rights In this 
country. 

Mr. AMoaxws. We were speaking, Senator 
Moifor, of your belief that an alliance of 
Republicans and southern Democrats could 
he made to work, and could nominate and 
elect a President of its own choice in 1952. 
Let's look at it concretely—what Is the first 
step that would have to he taken? 

Senator Mumot. Well. Mr. Andrews, here Is 
what I have proposed In a great many 
speeches In the South and in several talks 
In New York, Pennsylvania, and other north¬ 
ern points. First, I think it Is a perfectly 
safe political prediction that the next na¬ 
tional Democratlo convention wUl either 
nominate President Truman for another term 
or somebody to the left of him—somebody 
even more inclined to favor socialistic en¬ 
terprises, the break-down of State’s rights, 
and the build-up of an all-powerful Federal 
Government. I base this prediction on the 
fact that those controlling the Democratic 
Party today have found it politically profit¬ 
able and successful to write a platform and 
to nominate a candidate that will appeal to 
the pressure groups and the big city Demo¬ 
cratic machine organisations. They simply 
Ignore the desires and the ideals of south¬ 
em Democrats In the belief that southern 
voters will continue to support the Demo¬ 
cratic Party regardless. 

Mr. Andxkwb. But that Isn’t quite respon¬ 
sive to my question. Senator Mumot. My 
question is: What Is the first step that would 
have to be taken to set up an alliance such 
as you suggest? 

Senator MimoT. Let me answer that ques¬ 
tion directly. Mr. Andrews. The first step 
would be a sort of declaration of Independ¬ 
ence by southern Democrats such as they 
engaged In at the 1948 National Democratlo 
Convention. If President Truman or some¬ 
body to the left of him Is nominated In 
1962,1 would expect many of them to walk 
out of the Democratlo Convention. That 
would set the stage for the operation of the 
alliance I have In mind. I would suggest 
that a group of southern leaders would then 
send a committee to the Republican Con¬ 
vention—^whlch, I hope, this time will be 
held after the Democratic Convention—and 
suggest a panel of candidates whom they 
would be willing to support. Candidates 
recommended from among both Republican 
and Democratic prospects. 

Mr. Amnoewa. Does that mean that hold¬ 
ing the Republican Convention after the 
Democratic Convention is an essential part 
of your proposal. Senator Mtmor? 

Senator Munot. Not exactly, Mr. Andrews. 
X think It would be helpful since it would 
permit the diseatisfied and unhappy dele¬ 
gates from the Democratic Convention to 
have a voice In suggesting a panel of ac¬ 
ceptable candidates. However, should the 
Republican National Committee insist on 
holding Its convention first once more, a pre¬ 
convention caucus or meeting could atill be 
arranged with representatives of the South¬ 
ern group because by convention time it 
should be clear as to just what type of Dem¬ 
ocratic Presidential candidate is likely to 
emerge from the oonventlon. 

Mr. Andxxws. You spoke of dissatisfied 
and unhappy Democratlo delegates and you 
were talking about the coming conventions. 
Bo you sound as though you were pretty sure 
that there will be some such Democreta who 
will he unhappy after their convention and 
completely diiaatlalted. Are you auggeatlng 
that they ought to declare tbemselvea now? 

Senator Umm. Yes; that would certainly 
he helpful, Mr. Andrews. At a matter of 
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fact, Governor Bymee. of South Carolina, 
ha'i rather clearly indicated his disaatlsfac- 
tton with the trends of the Truman admin¬ 
istration. Obviously, Senator Btsd, of Vir¬ 
ginia, has done the same. I am hopeful 
that before convention time a considerable 
number of courageous leading Democrats 
from the South—both In and out of public 
life—wUl declare themselves as being wlUing 
to help formulate an effective alliance be¬ 
tween Democrats with their point of view 
and the Republican effort to stop today's 
mad march toward the all-powerful state 
and national socialism. 

Mr. Andrews. You say you are hopeful. 
Senator Mundt; have you received any evi¬ 
dence that such hopes might be realised? 

Senator Mundt. Indeed. I have, Mr. An¬ 
drews. My office has received over 800 letters 
from SO different States. FuUy S60 of these 
letters have come from the South, and I 
am frank to say 1 have been both surpised 
and gratified at the great support that thU 
movement has In the States south of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line. But as a former re¬ 
porter, myself, Mr. Andrews, let me throw 
that question back at you. You have a Dem¬ 
ocrat on your program one week and a Re¬ 
publican on the next week. You are com¬ 
pletely fair In alternating them and in your 
questions. Do you believe that all Demo¬ 
crats are Truman Democrats or have you 
detected signs of dissatisfaction among those 
that you have Interviewed? 

Mr. Andrews. After all. Senator Mundt, 
X do the questioning and let the listeners 
znake up their minds. However, since you 
asked me I would say that there are both 
Truman and anti-Truman Democrats just 
as there are pro-Taft and anti-Taft Republi¬ 
cans. 

For one final question, Senator Mundt— 
do you. as a Republican, really believe that 
there is danger of this country going down 
the road to socialism as you said earlier or 
are you just talking as a Republican? 

Senator Mundt. Mr. Andrews, I am com¬ 
pletely serious and sincere in my fear that 
unless we can elect a national administra¬ 
tion that will respect individual enterprise 
and States rights we may end up with a 
Socialist government just as was the expe¬ 
rience of Great Britain. Britain—as the evi¬ 
dence clearly shows—^went Socialist because 
In that country those opposing it were 
divided into two different groups just as is 
the case in America today. For example, had 
there been no Liberal Party candidates In 
the field In the last British election, the 
records show that the anti-Soclalists would 
have elected a majority of SO in the House oi 
Commons. If that had happened, Brit$dn 
would never have nationalized steel and, as 
you know, the nationallxation of steel is 
really the final stop to socialism in an 
economy based on modern Industry. 


Thomfii Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sat¬ 
urday. April 14, 1951, Washington cele¬ 
brates with another of its famous Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day dinners. 

The following quotation from Thomas 
Jefferson is most appropriate today: 

Reading, reflection, and time have con¬ 
vinced me that the interests of society re¬ 
quire the observation of those moral pre¬ 


cepts only in which aU rellglone cgree (for 
all forbid us to murdor, ataal, plunder, or 
bear false witness), and that we should not 
Intermeddle with the particular dogmas in 
which all religions differ, and which are to¬ 
tally unconnected with morality. In all of 
them we see good men, and as many in one 
as another. The varieties In the structure 
and action of the human mind as in those 
the body, are the work of our Creator, 
against which it cannot be a religious duty 
to erect the standard of imiformlty. 


Assignment of American Gronnff Troops 
to Enrope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or NEW TORK 

IN THE SENAH! OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Ricord, an address on 
the subject It’s Not War; It’s Not Peace, 
delivered by me at a meeting of the 
League of Women Voters in New York 
City on Saturday, April 14. 1951, and 
broadcast over the facilities of the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Last week's action by the United States 
Senate in finally determining Senate policy 
with regard to the assignment of American 
ground troops to Europe would demonstrate 
that the title of my remarks today was a 
potent factor in the Senate’s deliberations. 

One group in the Senate has seemed to 
argue that we are at peace because no dec¬ 
laration of wur has been made by the Con¬ 
gress and that, regardless of any amount of 
fighting which may be Involved, no condi¬ 
tion of war can exist until a formal declara¬ 
tion to that effect has been made by the 
Congress. Another Senate group has seemed 
to argue Just as ardently that war Itself is a 
condition and a fact and that when this con¬ 
dition and this fact exist, there is war, re¬ 
gardless of congressional attitude concern¬ 
ing the matter. 

Today we seem to be at peace only to the 
extent that Soviet Russia has not yet seen 
fit to make a direct attack upon us or our 
aUies, and that a declaration of war itself 
has not been made by ourselves or by our 
allies or by Soviet Russia. In every other 
way, the evidence points strongly to an 
actual condition of vmr at the present time. 

Surely the violent fighting which has oc¬ 
curred in Korea and the heavy casualties we 
have suffered there over the past 9 or 10 
month* cannot be construed by any stretch 
of the imagination to be acts of peace. 
Whether or not the United States forces are 
fighting there as a component part of the 
forces of the United Nations in a so-called 
police action, they are fighting, neverthe¬ 
less, in our own Interest and for our own de¬ 
fense against the armies of Red China. Very 
large numbers of Americans—^in the air, on 
the sea. and on the land—^have been and are 
participating in a growing war for the de¬ 
fense of ourselves and the protection of our 
free institutions, as well as for the defense 
of other free nations and free Institutions 
everywhere. The fact that, as a member of 
the United Nations, we are thus participat¬ 
ing In war, makes war Itself no less a reality. 

In the European theater, Russian strategy 
thus far has not called for a hot war. The 


difference between a cold war and a hot war 
Is merely a difference of degree and fwverlty. 
The motive, the intent, the purpose, and the 
objective in both types of war are identical. 

The very fact that, during the period since 
the close of World War II, Soviet Russia has 
been devoting her chief effort to the building 
of armament and the raising of armies, while 
the free world has been disarming and strug¬ 
gling to rehabilitate its peoples and to re¬ 
store its economies as preliminary steps to 
the restoration of peace and freedom every¬ 
where, is indicative of the sinster purpose 
of the Soviets. The very fact that, during 
this same period, through intrigue and sub¬ 
terfuge and infiltration, Soviet Russia has 
been pursuing a course of aggression and 
conquest among her neighbors, provides fur¬ 
ther conclusive evidence of her diabolical 
intent. The very fact that, by obstructive 
tactics, Soviet Russia has conspired with her 
satellites to make the United Nations vir¬ 
tually impotent and to frustrate its every 
effort to preserve peace and to establish se¬ 
curity against aggression and attack for 
every nation on earth, offers undeniable proof 
that Soviet Russia intends to conquer the 
world and to destroy all freedom and to 
employ to this end every effeoUve device at 
her command. 

And so, for the sake of self-preservation, 
the free nations of the world have been forced 
to take defensive action. The Marshall plan 
was undertaken and the North Atlantic 
Treaty was effectuated. And now, under 
the terms of that treaty, the United States 
is in the process of implementing it by send¬ 
ing additional Armed Forces to Europe. 

There may be some who regard these ac¬ 
tivities as belonging to a regime of peace, 
but in a very real sense they are a planned 
maneuver against the armed attack which 
threatens. There may be some who regard 
these military operations as belonging to the 
ways of peace and 1 wish that this were so, 
and I pray that it may be so. But no longer 
can there be doubt that these defensive ma¬ 
neuvers are calculated to provide an effec¬ 
tive fighting resistance if and when the free¬ 
dom and Independence of our E'uropean allies 
are challenged by Soviet Russia through the 
medium of armed conflict. 

As long as there remains in the world an 
aggressor as powerful and ruthless as is 
Soviet Russia, there can be no peace. Pe¬ 
riods of comparative calm, when there is 
little or no fighting, must not delude us 
and our allies into thinking that peace has 
come. Indeed, such a delusion can be otur 
greatest danger as we proceed in prepara¬ 
tions for defense. This deliislon can be 
the Achilles’ heel of the western world. 
More than anything else. It can cause our 
ultimate downfall and destruction. 

This year and the years immediately ahead 
are likely to be for America among the most 
trying years in our whole history. As a 
free people, we hate regimentation and con¬ 
trols In any form and under any condi¬ 
tions. 'They are wholly contrary to Amer¬ 
ican life in time of peace, but they are 
essential to American life in time of war, 
and they are essential to American life right 
now if we are to be able to avoid all-out 
war or if, not avoiding all-out war, we are 
to be able to siuvive it when it may come. 

I realize, of course, that a substantial 
number of the American people are most 
reluctant to entrust President Truman with 
the powers which are essential to the Presi¬ 
dency if our preparedness program is to be 
completed on time. Lack of a definite for¬ 
eign policy—In fact, almost no foreign pol¬ 
icy at all—and unsavory disclosures con¬ 
cerning State Department personnel and ac- 
tlvitles have occasion^ a public distrust, 
which borders on outright hostility, toward 
those responsible for our fmelgn affairs. The 
confusion. Inoompetenee, and questionable 
practices, which so patently exist in certain 
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imtBielM. lunr« Mmd iurtber 
tp l•a 1 lo• pvblle ooQfldpnoe in tbt •dmia* 
litratkm. Th* iMk of toadmsup nn tiM 
part of tba IRraaldant biiaMlf and bla pw 
■onal ahortoomlnpi, IneltKlIng hit uafortu- 
aat* dliplaya of ttmptr, havt ttlU further 
aggravated the tltuatlon. BU action in re¬ 
moving General IfaoArthur from the poai- 
tlon of aupreme ecnnmander In the Ftur Beat 
Sa the lataat Incident to oauae pablio in¬ 
dignation touiard Mr. ivuman. 

The Prealdent’a defiance of the Coxigreea 
haa reaulted in the worat kind of reiatlon- 
ehlp between our national leglalatlve body 
and our Chief Bxeoutlve. Thla impaaae haa 
aerved to intenalfy the growing demand that 
the Gongreaa take over the direction and 
operation of the Government. 

I can well appreoiate the provocatloh for 
thla attitude, but X muat point out that, 
even were the Oongreaa able-i4egall]r and 
eonatltutlonally—to gnuq;> auch control uid 
to aaaume auch reqponaiblUty, It ie not geared 
to do aa Five hundred and thirty-one per- 
aona, Influenced by varying preaaurea and 
local intereata, oan never effectively dlreot or 
admlniater functlona of Government which 
require immediate deelaion and awlft action. 
The fact that the flenate alone haa Juat con- 
aumed 87 daya—aimoat 3 months. In reach¬ 
ing a conclusion regarding the matter of 
oongreaslonal policy with respect to the aa- 
slgnment of Amerioan ground troops to Eu¬ 
rope, ia compelling evidence of the Inability 
of a legislative body to act in an executive 
capacity. 

Recognialng. aa I do, the weaknesses of the 
president and his administration, but recog- 
nlaing. moat of all, the grave crisis which 
now confronts the country, 1 believe that the 
congress should insist upon exercising Its 
basic function as the over-all policymaking 
body in those fields of activity which consti¬ 
tutionally are within the domain of the 
Congress. At the same time, I believe that 
the Congress should not seek to usurp the 
prerogatives of the Chief Executive: rather, 
it should endeavor to cooperate with him and 
to support him In every reasonable and nec¬ 
essary effort affectli^ the safety and de¬ 
fense of the country. The President's re¬ 
fusal to reciprocate can never excuse the 
Congress from falling to do Its share In its 
relationship with him. Angry as many of 
us may be because of overt actions by the 
President, we cannot afford to lose our per¬ 
spective. Only through reason and common 
sense and rationality can the Nation, In the 
present circumstances, prepare to meet 
whatever eventuality may impend. 

So I say to you today: Call present condi¬ 
tions what we will—-peace or war—we must 
prepare for the worst. And we must have 
the courage and faith and conviction to 
contlntie In this preparation and defense as 
long as we and the free world are threatened 
by powerful forces of aggression. Upon our 
capacity temporarily to endure privation and 
sacrifice depends our ultimate survival as a 
free people. May God grant to us the 
strength of character to do the Job that 
must be done. 


CkalleBge to Mr. TmmAB To Follow 
MacArthnr’i Adfke 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or laxm 

IN iBE SENATE OP TBE UNIT E D 8TA1SB 

Tuesday, AprU 17 ,1951 

Ifir. BRBWErxm Mr. Presideat, lB8t 
IhUi, M chairman of the Republican 
ienatorial campaign committee, I intro¬ 


duced Hoa Hfirold B. Staaeen, president 
of the universitF of Bsnnsylvania, for 
a radio address, in asldng that the 
address be printed in the Ricoss at this 
time, I wish to point out that in this 
concise, straightforward address, deliv¬ 
ered 6 months ago, Gtovemor Btassen 
brilliantly analyaed with remarkable 
accuracy the mistakes and blunders of 
the foreign policy of this administra¬ 
tion in the Far East, and warned of the 
dangers toward which those mistakes 
were leading us. resulting, as they have, 
in the high-handed dismissal of Oen. 
Douglas MacArtbur. 

This address constitutes a prophetic, 
concise, and specific evaluation of the 
oircumstanees that have brought our 
far eastern foreign policy to its current 
tragic crisis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

text or STAflfXjv's Broadcast CHAtLswama 

ThmcAW To Poixow MaoArtbur'b Advxcb 

ON Asia 

My fellow cltlsens. President Truman baa 
Just returned from a meeting with General 
MRcArthur at Wake Island. I am glad he 
went. I am glad the conference took place. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur Is one of the great¬ 
est generals in all of history. He has demon¬ 
strated over and over again hla brilliant 
knowledge of military strategy, his magnifi¬ 
cent execution of well-conoelved plans, hla 
understanding of sXL related factors of people 
and of materials and of terrain, and hla 
inspiring courage in the face of danger. 

Any Impartial observer must agree that 
General MacArthur is the best Informed 
American with regard to the entire Aslatlo 
situation. 

It Is very dear that If President Truman 
had asked and accepted General MacArthur’a 
advice 6 years ago China would not today 
be under Communist leadership. 

If President Truman had asked and ac¬ 
cepted General MacArtbur's advice 4 years 
ago, the Communists would not today be 
worried about what would happen next in 
Burma. 

If the President had asked and accepted 
General MacArthur's advice 2 years ago, the 
United States would not today be reading 
casualty lists of the youth of our Nation 
killed and wounded in Korea. 

If the President had asked and accepted 
General MacArthur's advice 1 year ago the 
United Nations would not now be concerned 
about what to do next in Xfbrmosa. 

BOISX KXT QUX8T20NB 

Thsrefore. I believe that the key question 
dn the Ups of the American people, the direct 
question which they would aak President 
Ttuman os he reports to the Nation tomorrow 
night la this: 

**W1U you now accept General MacArthur’s 
advice in Asia and in the western Pacific?” 

To be more exact, the people ask of the 
President: 

”WU1 you now accept General MacArthur’s 
advice as to the United States position in 
the United Nations with reference to Com¬ 
munist China? 

’’Will you now accept General MacArthur's 
advice as to the United States position In 
the United Nations on the question of 
Pbrmosa?" 

"Will you now accept General MaoAr- 
thur’s advice as to the United States’ posi¬ 
tion with reference to Indochina? 

And In view of the fact that General 
MacArthur has been right tbrougb these 
years, and the President and the State De¬ 
partment have been wrong. I believe tbs 
people of America are further entitled to 
say to the President that If be is not will¬ 


ing to commit himself at this late date to 
follow General MacArthur’s advice, then he 
ebould explain in detail to the people why 
not. 

The courageous fighting end heavy sscrl- 
floe of our men in uniform, and the bril¬ 
liant leadership of General MacArthur, have 
combined to pull the United Btatee and the 
United Natlona out of a very bad hole in 
Korea throxigh a bard-won mUltary victory. 
They have redeemed in blood the poetwar 
blunders of diplomacy in this one spot in 
the world. 

There are a large number of other blun¬ 
ders In Asia which are still unredeemed. 
The big question of the future is whether 
able leadership and competent advice Is to 
have a chance to redeem them before they 
too m\iBt be redeemed at such high coat and 
In the most precious of all payments—Amer¬ 
ican blood. 

crrxB orposxnow 

A review of the S^^year postwar record In 
the far Pacific sounds almost unbelievable 
today. Time after time, since that dra¬ 
matic ceremony on the U. 8. S. Missouri end¬ 
ing the Japanese War, the administration 
and the State Department have endeavored 
to undermine and weaken General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

In the fighting he had command of all 
the forces in that far Pacific area. But 
after his forces won the victory, China was 
promptly taken out of his Jurisdiction, Por- 
mosa was taken out of his Jurisdiction, the 
Philippines were taken out of hla jurisdic¬ 
tion, Indochina was taken out of his Juris¬ 
diction. and even Korea was taken away 
from his supervision. 

In Japan itself, in Instance after instance, 
the State Department tried to weaken and 
confuse and depreciate hts efforts. On the 
twentieth day of September 1M5. a direct 
and outrageous effort was made to slap him 
down when it was stated by the then Acting 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was wrong to announce poli¬ 
cy with regard to occupation troops end that 
the Truman administration and not the Oc¬ 
cupation Command In Japan vrould decide 
the policies. 

In December 1846, he was not consulted 
about the Moscow Conference on Far Bast 
decisions. 

Then as recently aa August 26,1960, he wss 
summarily told to withdraw a message to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wan which sincerely 
stated his views of the United States military 
strategy In the Pacific in response to a re¬ 
quest. 

Great soldier and statesman and patriot 
that he is. he overlooked all of these things 
without ever complaining. He did the great¬ 
est occupation Job in all history. He suc¬ 
cessfully administered the rebuilding of a 
nation of 70 million people In a brief space of 
6 years, and won the friendship of the Japa¬ 
nese population notwithstanding the terrific 
defeat which he himself bad supervlaed In 
World War II. 

ABSXOWltXMTnr XOSIA 

With this same great spirit be accepted the 
sudden assignment to defend Korea, an as- 
Blgnment which up to the time of that order 
on June 27, 19M, after the fighting had 
started, had not been in his Jurisdiction and 
had not been hla responsibility. In spite of 
the weakened and partially armed units 
which were available due to the mismanage¬ 
ment of affairs In Washington, be rapidly 
brought together a magnificent fighting force 
which la winning the victories in Korea. 

It is Indeed strange that in these five long 
years, the Commander in Chief has nevw 
invited this great general to come to the Na¬ 
tional Capital to there receive the recogxU- 
tlon and acclaim of a grateful Nation. 

But be all that os It may, in the very criti¬ 
cal dangerous world situation now confront¬ 
ing America, I am pleased that at long last 
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the President has talked to General Mao« 
Arthur. 

It the President will now appoint him su¬ 
preme commander of American military In¬ 
terests In all of the Asiatic-Pacific area, we 
will acclaim the President for that action. 

We will acclaim him for that action Just 
as we have in the past commended him for 
the appointment of Paul Hoffman, Adminis¬ 
trator of the Marshall plan, under biparti¬ 
san supervision: and Just as we have In the 
past commended him for the appointment of 
George O. Marshall as Secretary of Defense* 
with bipartisan approval. 

Such action on his part would result In 
strong, bipartisan support In Asia and the 
backing of all of the people of America. If 
the President will do this Z believe the United 
Nations Assembly would soon appoint Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur as the United Nations su¬ 
preme commander of all of their military 
forces and strategy In the Aslatlc-Paclllo 
area. 

A UAO ARTHUR PLAN 

From such action there would rapidly de¬ 
velop a MacArthur plan for Asia, which would 
do for that vast and Important area and for 
its billions of peoples the parallel of what the 
Marshall plan and the Atlantic Pact have 
done for Europe. 

Such action would Immediately make It 
clear to the Communist nilers in the Russian 
Kremlin that they could no longer look to 
profit from the blunders and the weakneu of 
American policy in Asia. 

Such action would do more to stop the 
Soviet Union’s drift toward war and to lead 
to genuine moves by Premier Stalin and the 
Politburo for a Just world peace than any 
other single move that could now be made. 

Under our political system, no one person 
can really speak for the Republican Party 
when It la in the minority In the National 
Government. But I am confident that I can 
speak for the Republican Party In this one 
thing. If the President will place General 
MacArthiir In supreme command of American 
military policy and interests In all of the 
Asiatic-Pacific area and will follow his ad¬ 
vice, the President will have the united en¬ 
thusiastic backing of the Republican Party 
In this action. 

But If. on the other hand, the President 
returns from this long and dramatic Journey, 
occurring as it does on the eve of the sena¬ 
torial and congressional elections, and If he 
by careful staging speaks from one of the 
crucial States In that election—California— 
and if he poses for numerous photographs 
with his personal candidates for the senator- 
ship and governshlp of Oallforniar—and If he 
says nothing more to the people than vague 
talk about Kwea and defense which could 
have been written up before he ever left 
Washington, and If he talks about agreement 
with General MacArthur over Korea and 
Japan in matters In which there could be no 
real disagreement as the United Nations has 
already acted in Korea, and General Mac- 
Arthur is already In military command In 
Korea and Japan, and If he glosses over or 
evades these key and dlfflcult and dangerous 
Asiatic policy questions of China and For¬ 
mosa and Asiatic communism on which he 
and America desperately need General Mac- 
Arthur's advice and leadership, then the Re. 
publicans and the American people wUl con¬ 
clude that the flight to the Pacific has not 
been a sincere statesmanlike Journey* but 
rather a sinful political escapade. 

There Is a very disquieting report here In 
Washington. It is a report that this flight 
to the far Pacific did not arise from any con¬ 
ferences with the President’s diplomatic or 
defense offldals. The report Is that it arose 
In a conference with his Missouri political 
friends during the evening hour on board 
his yacht In Chesapeake Bay. 


According to this report one of hls political 
friends told the President that hie senatorial 
and congressional candidates were In a bad 
way throughout the coimtry because of the 
feeling that things had been badly handled 
In Washington, and that the people were giv¬ 
ing all of the credit for the Korean victories 
to General MacArthur and the marines and 
the Army and the Air Force and the Navy. 

This adviser said, according to the report* 
that the President had to share the head¬ 
lines with General MacArthur, and that the 
way to do this was to fly out to see the 
general, and then to translate that Into po¬ 
litical assistance for the embattled candi¬ 
dates for Senators and Congressmen in the 
key States before the November 7 election. 

The report continues that this political 
observer pointed out that the great strength 

the unusually able group of Republican 
candidates who are before the people in the 
key States of the Nation. Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey In New York, Governor Taft in Ohio* 
James Duff in Pennsylvania. Eugene Mllllkln 
in Colorado, John Lodge and Prescott Bush 
and Joseph Talbot in Connecticut, Governor 
Youngdahl in Minnesota. Governor Kelly in 
Michigan. Walter Kohler in Wisconsin, Val 
Peterson in Nebraska. Joseph Martin and his 
associates, and a host of others, including 
many young veterans of World War H as new 
candidates, could well lead to a devastating 
defeat on November 7. 

DANOIR AT HOMS 

According to this mport the subject of 
the conversation on the President’s yacht 
when the decision to make the MacArthur 
flight occurred was not the dangers to our 
country of an Asiatic Communist advance, 
but rather the danger to the President’s 
political friends of an American Republican 
advance. 

The only way to Judge whether this report 
Is true, or whether the President Is sincerely 
endeavoring to work out Asiatic policy in hls 
visit to General MacArthur. will be to ob¬ 
serve the clrcximstances and actions of hls 
Journey and of hls conduct after he returns. 

If this whole effort Is an attempt to bask In 
the luster of this great military leader and 
hls hard-flghtlng, deeply wounded but vic¬ 
torious forces, and then to reflect a portion 
of that Ixister to the political advantage of 
candidates who have themselves in many in¬ 
stances opposed everything that the general 
and hls fighting forces stand for, then the 
Nation will say to its President—^for shame. 

DUqUZKTZNO CZRCUMBTANCIS 

There are a number of circumstances that 
are rather disquieting to the people in con¬ 
nection with the trip. 

The fact that General acArthm did not 
know about it imtil after it was announced 
sounds more like politics and less like states¬ 
manship. 

The fact that the top officials of defense 
and diplomacy did not know about it until 
after it was decided sounds more like politics 
and less like statesmanship. 

The fact that one of the largest airplanes 
built is used to take along a full load of 
motion picture cameramen and photogra¬ 
phers and writers sounds more like politics 
and iM like statesmanship. 

The fact that he talks about the unifica¬ 
tion of the services and their Joint operation 
under General MacArthur without acknowl¬ 
edging that the Unlflcatlon Act was passed 
by the Eightieth Congress with a Republican 
majority sounds more like politics and less 
like statesmanship. 

The fact that the report to the people 
upon return is to be made from the hot 
election State of Oallfomia rather than the 
aoneleotlon Capital mt Washington sounds 
more like politics and less like statesman¬ 
ship. 


It is a fact that the eahdidate for Senator 
In Caltfomla whom he will be supporting, 
and with Whom the Vice President was ex¬ 
tensively photographed as they paraded 
around Los Angsies Isst Monday, voted 
against many of the key laws which have 
been passed to strengthen the light for free¬ 
dom and against communism. 

This candidate voted against the law 
which now permits the key defense depart¬ 
ments to discharge poor secturity risks, even 
though the law passed overwhelmingly with 
solid Republican votes and considerable 
Democratic votes for a total of 827 to 14. 

This candidate also voted against the pro¬ 
gram for aid to Greece and Turkey In their 
fight against Communists. 

This candidate voted against selective 
service In 1948, without which General Mac- 
Arthur would have had even fewer forces at 
hls command for the Korean fight. 

This candidate voted against the appro¬ 
priation for the Un-American Activities 
Committee as recently as March 23, 1950, 
even though It passed with a solid vote of 
Republicans and a substantial vote of Demo¬ 
crats. 

HR rORRCASTS XVXNT8 

If It Is politics that he is playing, then It 
will further show Itself in appearances on 
one pretext or another in Illinois and Ohio 
and Connecticut and Pennsylvania and New 
York and Indiana. 

If it is politics that he Is playing then in 
these last days before election we can look 
for additional dramatic moves, such as the 
appointment of Chief Justice Vinson as Sec¬ 
retary of State and the appointment of Dean 
Acheson as Chief Justice; such as the an¬ 
nouncement of Intention to appoint General 
Elsenhower as commander of Western Eu¬ 
rope, but without actually making the ap¬ 
pointment; and such as the announcement 
of the intention to roll back the consumer 
prices, but without actually starting the roll¬ 
back. knowing full well that It is too late to 
effectively carry out a roll-back. 

A soldier’s mother said to me that as she 
thinks of the tragic price we have paid in 
Korea for the errors at the end of World War 
II. and thinks of the sadness and anxiety in 
BO many homes in America tonight, and 
thinks of the young lives that have been 
disrupted or destroyed, she has a sense of 
Indignation at the circtu celebration atmos¬ 
phere of this multi-camera escorted Journey 
of the President. 

A young veteran commented to me that 
the President is riding his airplane aU the 
way to Wake Island in order that he can 
ride General MacArthur’s coattail all the 
way to November 7. I sincerely hope this 
comment proves to be unfounded. I say 
that with deep feeling, because what our 
America and the cause of freedom needs in 
these weeks and months immedlatey ahead 
is not clever politics, but. rather, great 
statesmanship. 

AWAITS THE REPORT 

The President, and only the President, can 
appoint the'top leadership in the broad stra¬ 
tegic commands in Western Europe and in 
Asia that are so essential to our future secu¬ 
rity and the prospects of freedom. 

’The President, and only the President, can 
clean up the all-time record high of corrup¬ 
tion and of gambling and of vice sordidly 
peeping out into view In the great cities of 
our country by taking forthright actidn of 
the type that cleaned out the Capone gang 
and other hoodlums of the prohibition 
period. 

Let me close with this solemn pledge: That 
whatsoever may be the strength of the Re- 
pubUcans after the people make their deci¬ 
sion on November 7, we will support the 
President in every measure of rearming and 
In every measure for economic stability and 
in every measure of world policy in which 
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he leade tn a frank and open and AmarinAn 
manner. 

As an earnest of that ve can point to the 
remarkable record In the Eightieth Ck>ngreBB 
with Ita Republican majority and its many 
key decisions under Senator Vaxidknbxbo’s 
leadership; and before that to the construc¬ 
tive service of our RepubUcan Party In 
strengthening the Dumbarton Oaks Charter 
and developing the clauses which in recent 
years have saved the United Nations from 
veto strangulation; and before that In stead, 
fastly backing lend-lease and similar steps 
in the fight for freedom in the I840*s. 

My fellow cltlaens. we await the report of 
the President. 


Better Medkal Care ki the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JABIESE. HURRAY 

or MONTANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to a 
most illuminating address delivered by 
Dr. Norman H. Oemmlll to his colleagues 
of the York County. Pa., Medical Society. 
In his address Dr. Oemmlll asks his fel¬ 
low doctors to take the same construc¬ 
tive approach to winning the good will 
of the American people that I have urged 
on the American Medical Association for 
many years. Specifically, he points out 
that if the doctors themselves were to 
undertake first to discover and then to 
meet the real needs of the American 
people for better medical care, they 
“would not be expending the millions of 
dollars that they are today, through lob- 
bjring and the channels of advertisement. 
In order to buy ourselves back into the 
good graces of the public." 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this address, as reported in the 
columns of the Gazette and Dally of 
York, Pa., for March 15, 1951, together 
with a follow-up editorial on Dr. Gem- 
mill's remarks, which appeared in the 
same paper on Friday, March 23. be in¬ 
cluded at this point in the Recoho. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 
[From the York (Pa.) Gazette and Dally of 
March 16, 1961] 

PHTSXCXANS RIBUXSD for iQNORXNQ PUBUO, 
AND BXGISBZVS FCXS 

(Dr. Norman H. OemmUl, retiring president 
of York County Medical Society, tells col¬ 
leagues some doctors charge excessive fees 
and are indifferent to night and Thursday 
calls. If profession was not In “public dis¬ 
favor'* It would not be spending mllUons 
through lobbying and advertising “in order 
to buy ourselves back into the good graces 
cf the public.'* Dr. QemmlU declares.) 

Excessive cost of medical care, phyaieians* 
Indifference to night and Thursday calls and 
to “good doctor-patient relationship'* draw 
criticism In the parting message of Dr. Nor¬ 
man H. Oemmlll. Stewartstown, retiring 
president of the York County Medical So¬ 
ciety. 

The medical profession, Dr. OemmlU de¬ 
clared. is in public disfavor for these rea- 


*Tf we were not held In this pubUc dis¬ 
favor at the present time (and there's no 
use kidding ourselves that it doesn't exist).'* 
be said, “I daresay we would not be expend¬ 
ing the mlUlons of dollars that we are today, 
through lobbying and the channels of adver¬ 
tisement. in order to buy ourselves back into 
the good graces of the public.** 

Dr. GemmUl yesterday gave the Gazette 
and DaUy permission to use the text of his 
message, which was delivered as an address 
before the medical society at Its annual ban¬ 
quet last month at the Country Club of 
York, and will be reprinted in the society's 
March bulletin. 

Throughout the speech, he noted that his 
criticisms did not apply to all doctors. 

Text follows: 

There are several pleas I would like to leave 
with you as I relinquish my position as 
President of our medical society. 

ASKS DIXPZR GON8ZORATXON 

The first la a plea for a deeper consecration 
on the part of all of us to the noble profes¬ 
sion we represent, viz medicine, and an hon¬ 
est effort by each of us to try to regain some 
of the high esteem and respect of the people 
which our profession has lost in the past 
decade. The time has arrived when we. as 
a profession, should pause and take inven¬ 
tory of ourselves because never before have 
we experienced such poor public relations 
at a time when we urgently need good public 
relations. 

If we were not held in this public disfavor 
at the precent time (and there’s no use 
kidding ourselves It doesn't exist) I dare say 
we would not be expending the millions of 
dollars that we are today through lobbying 
and the channels of advertisement. In order 
to buy ourselves back into the good graces 
of the public. 

To what can we attribute this change in 
attitude by the public toward our pro¬ 
fession? 

BLAMXa DOCTORS FOR DISFAVOR 

Can all the blame be placed on the so-called 
left wingers or “pinks'* throughout our 
country who we know advocate a program 
of socialized medicine? No, I dare say not. 
Is It because patients have changed? No, 
1 believe not. Although they may be more 
exacting and demanding of the physician 
today, due to their Increased medical knowl¬ 
edge obtali.ed through the sources of the 
radio, newspapers, and certain, magazine 
articles, they still represent sic!: people, ap¬ 
proaching the doctor In a friendly spirit, 
choosing him In whom they have the most 
confidence to give them relief from their 
physical and mental sufferings. 

Therefore, we must conclude that doctors 
themselves have made some “changes for 
the worse" during the past years. Not in 
regards to their professional competence, 
for medical education and training Is In¬ 
finitely better today than it was In my stu¬ 
dent days, but In regards to their relation¬ 
ship with mankind. Might we say that some 
of use have gained such a lofty opinion of 
oiurselves as to regard ourselves “masters of 
the universe" rather than “servants of hu¬ 
manity" which God Intended us to be as 
physicians. 

Let us consider what I believe myself to 
represent aome of these “changes for the 
worse" which may have crept Into our pro¬ 
fession. 

onxa noH hobpxtad cost 

Certainly the cost of medical care Is exoes- 
■Ive today. Apeoially In the case of hos¬ 
pitalization over idbdtdx, of course, we as phy- 
aiolana can exert very little control. But 
this high ooat la also due In part to exorbi¬ 
tant feaz charged I 9 a minority In general 
praotloe and In the flelda of specialization. 

Zf every pre-medical student were asked 
why he bad ehosen medicine as a profession. 


I am afraid a great many of these young 
men. by their answers, would visualize them¬ 
selves in a fairly high income bracket, living 
a somewhat smug and comfortable life with¬ 
out the expenditure of too much time and 
effort, while the motive of service should 
have been uppermost in their minds In 
enabling them to have arrived at such an 
Important decision In their life. And this 
"profit motive." In too many cases, is carried 
down with them through medical college, 
hospital training, and Into private practice. 

If we want to determine whether this 
profit motive activates any of us today we 
can do so by our answer to several questions. 

Do we manifest as deep an Interest in 
those patients who cannot pay as In those 
patients whom we know will pay lu well? 
And do we readily agree to accept house visits 
to new patients without first being assured 
they will pay for the service? 

Another change for the worse, on the part 
of doctors, is our Indifference and independ¬ 
ence, on the part of some of us, to accept 
calls at any hour of the day or night or on 
any day of the week. (Sweet oil for the 
child's earache or paregoric for his bellyache 
until morning.) Or worst of all when your 
local telephone exchange can’t locate a doc¬ 
tor on a Thursday or a holiday In the case 
of an emergency. 

aZCAlXS PAST 

In the younger days of our fellow prac¬ 
titioners who have received their 60-year 
service medal, and others in this age group 
who will soon have this signal honor con¬ 
ferred upon them. I dare say this was a thing 
unheard of, for I am certain their patient's 
interests came before their own, and many 
a vacation was given up due to a seriously 
ill patient or expectant mother. Night calls 
were no more agreeable in those horse-and- 
buggy days than they are today. And yet 
they cheerfully accepted them as a necessary 
part of their profession and even though 
the call may have come In at night they 
didn’t charge a double fee for such service. 

True, it Is still the right of every Ameri¬ 
can doctor to determine how hard he will 
work and what he will charge for doing his 
work. But the abuse of this right by some 
of us has not Improved public relations one 
bit. 

I ofttlmes wonder If hospital staff and dis¬ 
pensary members realize their golden oppor¬ 
tunity to help Improve public relations. I 
dare say this Is too frequently overlooked. 
Institutional care oft becomes so mechanical 
with us that we frequently forget the per¬ 
sonal equation. It must be difficult to be on 
your guard at all times and render the same 
service and attention to all patients, irre¬ 
spective of their race, creed, or whether it 
is an Indigent case. And yet there should be 
no difference. 

ADVZCX TO TOVNG DOCTORS 

The young man who Is Just entering pri¬ 
vate practice can do much to endear himself 
in the hearts of his clientele and thus help 
rekindle a burning fire of warmth toward 
the medical profession. You must remember 
that although you are far better equipped 
and trained than we were, the world still 
doesn't owe you a living until you can jus¬ 
tify it. 

The moment jrou enter private practice 
you are confronted with responsibilities and 
complex problems which you never encoun¬ 
tered before as an Intern or resident. It be¬ 
hooves each one of you, especially those who 
desert the larger cities for the smaller com¬ 
munities, to study the social and economic 
structure of that community which you 
have chosen In order that your relationship 
with the public at large will not be over¬ 
looked and neglected while at the same time 
you are concentrating so much on building 
up good doctor-patient relationship. 
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BERVXCl TO HUMANITY 

Xn Other words what I azn trying to say 
Is that the success of any of us Is not meas¬ 
ured hy the wealth we accumulate nor the 
luxury In which we live, nor by the number 
of patients we can boast of seeing In our 
office each day, but rather shotUd we be 
Judged by the service we render to humanity 
and to the community In which we live. 

So much for public relations. The thoughts 
expressed are not necessarily new to you, but 
It Is good for us to keep turning them over 
in our minds, and. If guilty as charged, let’s 
try to Improve ourselves. 

In conclusion, my final plea Is for In¬ 
creased tolerance and less professional Jeal¬ 
ousy among the members of our profession. 
(And I direct these remarks to the profes¬ 
sion as a whole and not just our own local 
group.) If we can’t get along with ourselves, 
how can we hope to get along with society? 

As we meet on such formal occasions as 
these, with a few cocktails to add to the 
merriment, an outsider would gather the Im¬ 
pression we are one happy, harmonious fam¬ 
ily. And yet we may no sooner leave this 
room or building ere someone stabs us In 
the back. 

How quick we are to see and condemn the 
faults of others while at the same time we 
consider ourselves above reproach. As the 
Moffat translation puts It, “Why are we so 
quick to see the splinter In our brother’s 
eye and so often fall to see the plank In our 
own eye?” 

Or as Kipling states It in that great poem 
of hls, If: “When being lied about, don’t 
deal in lies,” If you would be called, “A Man.” 

Therefore, It behooves us at all times to 
be guarded In our criticism of a fellow 
practitioner, lest what we say, when re¬ 
peated by the other fellow. Is misconstrued, 
or misrepresented. How often 1 have been 
misquoted to any of my brother practition¬ 
ers. by some patients who dislike me. I do 
not know. We all experience some of these 
unpleasant relationships. 

QUOTES SCRIPTURE 

Woudn't we all be far better off. If, when 
such stories of criticism are carried back to 
our ears by the way of the grapevine, that 
rather than assume that tlt-for-tat attitude 
(an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth) 
we would let our minds revert to those pas- 
eages of Scripture as recorded in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans, the twelfth chap¬ 
ter. where we read these words: “Dearly be¬ 
loved, avenge not yourselves but rather give 
way unto wrath: for It Is written. Vengeance 
is mine; I will repay, salth the Lord. There¬ 
fore. If thine enemy hunger, feed hlmr. If 
he thirst, give him drink; for In so doing 
thou Shalt heap coals of fire on hls head. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” 

In the December Issue of a booklet on dally 
devotions called Today, I ran across these 
verses which presented a challenge that I 
thought was well worth passing on to you 
and would be a splendid New Year resolution 
for each one of us to make. And I quote: 

*T asked the New Year for some message 
sweet. 

Some rule of life with which to guide my 
feet. 

I asked, and paused. He answered soft and 
low, 

God’s will to know. 

“Will knowledge then suffice, ’New Year,’ 
I cried; 

And ere the question Into silence died. 

The answer came. Nay, but remember, too, 
God’s will to do. 

“Once more I asked, *Ib there nothing more 
to tell?’ 

And once again the answer sweetly fell, 
’Yes,’ this thing, all other things above. 
God’s will to love.” 


If each of us were to search our hearts 
to discover God’s will for us (and surely He 
has a plan for each of our lives) and once 
we discover It, would attempt to carry It 
out. Irrespective of the self-denial and sacri¬ 
fice It would entail, and above all. to have In 
oiir hearts a burning love for our fellow men, 
even as God loves us. then the relationship 
between us would be such as to enable us to 
be that one happy, harmonious family which 
I stated earlier In my remarks does not exist 
today. And this goal Is one which each of 
us should earnestly desire and strive to 
attain. 


[From the York (Pa.) Gaaette and Daily. 

March 33. 1951] 

Health and Doctors 

When Dr. Norman H. Gemmlll. retiring 
president of the county medical society, told 
hls colleagues recently that they should re¬ 
form In certain ways in order to “regain 
the high esteem and respect of the people,” 
he hit upon a very Important point. 

It was this. Dr. Gemmlll. remarking that 
the profession was In disfavor, said frankly 
that the millions being spent “through lob¬ 
bying and the channels of advertisement” 
by the AMA (American Medical Association) 
are being spent “to buy ourselves back Into 
the good graces of the public.” 

Dr. Gemmlll, of course, was a professional 
man speaking to brother professionals when 
he made the remark. Perhaps that Is why 
he put the case so bluntly. It should be 
noted, however, that the AMA, In Its mes¬ 
sages to the pubUc, never lets on that what 
It Is trying to do Is purchase a better repu¬ 
tation for doctors. 

Not at all. The theme of the AMA Is 
that Its campaign, costing an amount esti¬ 
mated by Senator James Murray at $20,- 
000,000. Is In the public, not the doctor’s, 
interest. The AMA is spending the millions 
collected at the rate of $25 per from Indi¬ 
vidual doctors, and In huge contributions 
from drug-trade associations and Insurance 
companies, to tell the people that their 
health care Is In good hands, that Federal 
health Insurance Is not only unnecessary but 
an actual menace to the well-being of United 
States citizens. 

If Dr. Gemmlll’s references to the AMA 
campaign can be assumed to reflect the 
opinions of the medical profession, the doc¬ 
tors’ organization Is engaged upon a very 
dubious enterprise. It Is Informing the peo¬ 
ple that what It chooses to call “socialized 
medicine” Is a threat to their Independent 
selection of docton and methods of health 
care. But the real threat of socialized medi¬ 
cine, if one goes by the implications of what 
Dr. GemmUl had to say. Is not to the people 
at all but to the privilege of the medical pro¬ 
fession to think of themselves first and the 
hesdth of the people second. 

This Is not to say that all doctors are so 
minded. But according to Dr. Gemmlll there 
are many that are. He very honestly de¬ 
plored the fact and he lurged hls listeners 
to become once again “ ‘servants of human¬ 
ity,’ as God Intended us to be as physicians.” 
He told the doctors that high fees, disregard 
for patients of low income, unwillingness to 
accept night calls, and so forth, were Indica¬ 
tions that the profit motive had come to 
dominate elements of the profession. He 
called for a return to the Ideal of service to 
the people. 

No one would argue with him on that score. 
Hls analysis of the fallings of certain doctors, 
hls recommendations to hls colleagues, were 
Impressive and forthright. But might it not 
be possible for Dr. GemmUl and other en¬ 
lightened representatives of hls profession to 
turn their attention also to the prcffesslonal 
standards and ethics of the AMA? Could it 
be that in employing the AMA phrase, 
socialized medicine. Dr. GemmlU, without 
realizing It, Is adopting standards In the field 


of propaganda which he would scorn tn the 
field of science? 

As matters stand, not one doctor in York 
County has ever taken the public position 
that the facts about the Nation’s health and 
the facts about a proposed system of Fed¬ 
eral health Insurance be discussed In a ra¬ 
tional and democratic fashion. Would not 
such a position, taken, say, by the medical 
society Itself, be the best possible means for 
local practitioners as a group to reestablish. 
In the words of Dr. GemmUL their relation¬ 
ship with mankind? 


Research Into Canees and Treatment of 
Asthma 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 

OF MONTANA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STA’IES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a commu¬ 
nication with respect to the need for 
an all-out effort to find the causes and 
cures of one of our most widespread 
health problems. 

I am very glad to be able to Inform 
the writer that through the National 
Institutes of Health created by the Con¬ 
gress, and sponsored by all members 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, such research as my cor¬ 
respondent mentions is now being car¬ 
ried on. The work is being done both 
at the Bethesda institutes, and through 
grants made by the institutes to re¬ 
search workers in universities and med¬ 
ical centers throughout the United 
States. It is limited only by the neces¬ 
sity consequently faced by the Congress 
of determining what amounts of money 
can be made available by the people of 
the United States for such life-saving 
work, as against the amounts which, 
through the machinations of Commu¬ 
nist Soviet Russia, we are forced to ex¬ 
pend in creating instruments of death 
and destruction. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mimication was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

Pomona, N. Y., March 27, 1951. 

Dear Hon. Senator Murray: I trust you 
receive this card. The Good Book states, 
“Seek and ye shall find.” So why can’t some 
real smart doctor with ability discover a cure 
for asthma? Some can work miracles with 
the heart, eyes, brain, etc., but asthmatics 
painfully almost choke to death and a great 
many have. Like many. I cannot find any 
real lasting relief. What Is asthma? Is It 
smarter than doctors? Bah. Time, life, 
and science march on, yes, for better bombs, 
aircraft, better this and that as we read, hear, 
and see. But asthma, a great basic health 
enemy, is still with us In the millions 
throughout the United States of America. 
Why? A cure for asthma Is urgently 
needed—not pity or a truckload of some¬ 
one's old Christmas cards. It’s about time 
now to hear about a safe, lasting, reliable, 
effective treatment or a. Senate national 
health-investigating committee on why 
asthma Is still smarter than doctors. The 
great many that have died, the dying that 
can’t write, and the asthmatics still praying 
in hope—with these facts, prompt me on 
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to a national eniaade to bring about a oura 
for asthma, so help me Ood. 

As a humane Interest of public service, I 
beg of you to kindly voice my above sincere 
letter into the BaooaD before the Senate 
and Congress, also release my letter to the 
press for publication, please. 

God bless you and yours. 

8. G. Ltmamt. 


Mtise’f NilioiMl Oratory Quunp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

OP UUNM 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed In the Appendix of the Ricobd 
an article entitled '^Maine’s National 
Oratory Champ Would *Stump* for Gov¬ 
ernor Pasme,” which appeared In the 
Portland Press-Herald on April 6, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

AxfovnA, April 6.—A 17-year-old Milo High 
School senior who earlier this week was 
asked to assist Vice President Baukuct In the 
art of public speaking agreed today to mount 
the stump for hla State's Governor. 

And John G. Decker Is qualified to aaslst 
either man. He won a national oratorloal 
contest this week, a $4,000 scholarship and 
an extra $1,000 for Milo High School. 

Handsome and quiet, the youth who from 
all appearances takes celebrltlee In his stride 
today, received his Initial Introduction to 
Maine's governmental set-up. 

He was vigorously applauded when Intro¬ 
duced to both the Maine Senate and House 
of Representatives. In the next breath he 
told Gov. Frederick G. Payne he would an¬ 
swer his call to pinch-hlt on a speaking en¬ 
gagement or two. 

"Do you think you might like to enter 
public life, John?" Payne asked the youth. 

"Well, I'm thinking of taking engineering 
In college," he replied. 

"I may send you a note asking you to go 
out and make a few speeches for me, O. K.?'* 
the Governor asked. 

"Sure, if I can help," was the answer. 

The dark-haired, dark-eyed Decker arrived 
here yesterday morning after winning the 
national competition at Colmnbla Univer¬ 
sity. New York, last Tuesday night. 

He had visited New York City and Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., where he received congratu¬ 
lations of Vice President Baxxlxt and Maine 
Senators MaiuiABiix Obasx Smith and Owin 
Bxxwstxr. 

"Live Safely, Live Happily" was the title 
of Decker's winning speech. He participated 
In observances In connection with New York 
City's safety week. 

On the trip with John was his teacher 
at Milo High, Mrs. Pauline Keallher, who 
says she "had John imder my wing for Just 
this year." 

To her goes much credit for his success, 
John says. 

Just after the Governor and State Senator 
Carroll MbKuslok, Republican, of Parkman, 
had ixralsed the youth for his ability and 
for the fame he has brought bis State, 
Decker was asked In an interview: 

"What is your reaction to this sort of 
thing, to meeting sueh peraoxis as the Vice 
President, your State's Senators In Wash¬ 
ington. and the Governor? Make you 
nervous?" 


"Gee, it might if they weren’t sueh swell 
people to meet," he replied, "nobody could 
get nervous with them. They put you at 
ease. They're swell." 


Official lotpaclioB Trip of ComnittioBOr 
F. A. Deifado m DifferoBt ProviBces of 
tiio PhilippiBOi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or mBSAami 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I enclose a report of 
a very interesting inspection trip made 
in the Philippine Islands by our former 
colleague the Honorable F. A. Delgado, a 
member of the United States Philippines 
War Damage Commission, which I in¬ 
clude also with my remarks regarding 
the distinguished career of our former 
colleague: 

Ovmcux. INSFXCTZON Tsir or Commxsbxonxr 

F. A. Dklgaoo IK DzrrxaxKT Pbovikcxb or 

TUX Pbzufpxkeb 

"By resolution of the United States Philip¬ 
pine War Damage Commission of December 
8. 1950, a final Inspection of the different 
provinces was authorized. Accordingly, 
Commissioner Francisco A. Delgado, accom¬ 
panied by Engineer Jose Garrldo of the Bu¬ 
reau of Public Claims and Examiner Vicente 
Boco of the Bureau of Private Claims made 
a tour of Inspection through almost all the 
provinces of the Philippine Archipelago be¬ 
ginning December 26, 1950, and ending on 
January 22, 1951. The trips were made by 
plane and by automobile. 

"Starting In the Province of Laguna, Sta. 
Cruz, the capital of the province, and the 
municipality of Pagsanjan, were visited. In 
passing the different municipalities from 
Sta. Cruz to Pagsanjan were Inspected. 

"The Inspection proceeded to the Province 
of Quezon, through many municipalities of 
the Province of Li^na and the Province of 
Quezon, which were also Inspected In pass¬ 
ing. Lucena, the capital of the Province of 
Quezon, was visited. 

"The next tr4> took the party to the 
Mountain Province and the City of Baguio, 
and thence to La Union Province, inspecting 
on the way the municipalities of both prov¬ 
inces through which they passed. San Fer¬ 
nando City, capital of La Union Province, 
was also visited. 

"Baguio was made the headquarters of 
the psxty while In northern Luzon and from 
there they proceeded to Lingayen, capital 
of Pangaslnan Province, visiting on the way 
the municipalities of the adjoining provinces 
through which they passed. 

"The next tour of Inspection was to the 
Visayan Islands and Mindanao. From Ma¬ 
nila the party proceeded to Hollo City and 
Hollo Provlnoe; thence to Bacolod City and 
Provlnoe of Occidental Negros; thence to 
the provlnoe and city of Cebu; thence to 
the provlnoe and city of Zamboanga via Dl- 
polog; and thence to the City of Dumaguete 
and Province of Negros Oriental. 

"Upon their return to Manila the party 
p roc ee ded to the Blc<fl region, visiting the 
Provlnoea of Camartnes Bur, Albay, and Ca- 
martnea Norte, the cities of Naga and Legaspl, 
and the munldpalitlea of the zaid provlnees 
aoeeazlble by automobile. 

"The last tour of the party was in central 
Luzon, visiting the Provinces of Batangas, 
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Pampanga, and Bulacan, their respective 
capitals, and other municipalities. 

"In all the provincial capitals, cities, and 
towns visited, the members of the party were 
met and otherwise shown every courtesy by 
the respective provlnola’ governors, members 
of the provincial board, city and district en. 
gineers, dty mayors, municipal mayors, and 
other provincial, city, and municipal officials, 
as well as by the officers of civic organiza¬ 
tions such as the Jaycees. the Rotary, and 
Lions Clubs, and other prominent citizens. 

"In all the places visited the party held 
conferences and an open forum in which 
everybody was given a chance to speak bis 
mind In connection with public and private 
war-damage claims. Explanations of the 
work and procedures of the Commission were 
made and the doubts and mlsgivingB in con¬ 
nection with the private claims brought to 
the attention of the party were explained 
away. 

"Az regards the public claims in the dif¬ 
ferent provinces and cities Inspected, the 
party has found that all the public projects 
to which the Commission has made awards 
have been completed with the exception of 
some details which cannot be completed be¬ 
cause of the insufficiency of the funds allo¬ 
cated. There were projects, however, which 
looked even better than the original ones. 
The party also found out that the great ma¬ 
jority of the municipalities inspected badly 
needed barrio schools, municipal buildings, 
publl'' markets and other public buildings, 
hospital, dispensaries, and school equipment 
which were destroyed during the last world 
war and which could not be rehabilitated for 
lack of funds. 

"Provincial, city and municipal officials 
In the different provinces, cities, and munici¬ 
palities inspected were unanimous in clam¬ 
oring for additional funds to complete the 
rehabilitation of the uncompleted projects 
and to rehabilitate the many buildings and 
equipment for which no awards were made. 

"As regards the private claims, the feeling 
was also unanimous that the Commission 
has acted with fairness and Justice to all pri¬ 
vate claimants but that a third payment, at 
least sufficient to complete the 75 percent of 
the approved amount promised In the Philip¬ 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, Is needed if 
the good work already started is to attain at 
least a practicable rehabilitation of the econ¬ 
omy of the provinces and the IndlvlduaL 
citizens thereof. 

"Commissioner Delgado has had the pre¬ 
vious opportunity during 1947 and 1948 to 
go through most of the provinces visited In 
his flnRi Inspection and for this reason he 
was most profoundly Impressed with a deep 
feeling of satisfaction to have observed the 
extent of the rehabilitation accomplished by 
the Philippine War Damage Commission, 
with the limited funds at Its disposal, 
throughout the entire Philippine Archi¬ 
pelago. He found out that every provincial 
capital and town now presents, so to speak, 
a “new look," at least in the center of the 
"poblaclon." Also that provincial capitals, 
hospitals, high schools, trade schools, central 
schools, dispensaries, other school buildings, 
and some barrio schools looked normal and 
as In the prewar days of peace and pros¬ 
perity In the Philippines. Indeed, In many 
cases, the reconstructed buildings were by far 
better In appearance and usefulness than 
their prewar counterparts. Withal, It was 
also obviously apparent that much more atlll 
remains to be done, specially In the case of 
barrio schools, hospitals, dispensaries, water¬ 
works, municipal and market buildings, 
equipment, etc. It Is, therefore, no wonder 
that the feeling Is absolutely unanimous 
among officials and private citizens of all 
Classes of the absolute need of further as¬ 
sistance. All realize the great good accom¬ 
plished by the aid thus far rendered and are 
profoundly grateful therefor to the Ameri¬ 
can Government and people. But they also 
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feel that there Is urgent and essential need 
for more assistance. The feeling Is general 
that the Commission has acted fairly and 
Justly with the limited funds under Its dis¬ 
posal, and that the work of the Commis¬ 
sion has greatly enhanced the traditional 
good will and friendship of the FUlplno 
people for the American people, theLr Ideals 
and their way of life. 

“In view of the foregoing. Commissioner 
Delgado’s only recommendation in his re¬ 
port to the Commission was that the latter, 
or at least the individual members thereof, 
do all they can toward the Immediate con¬ 
sideration and approval of the Kefauver bill 
or some other measure which would author¬ 
ize the appropriation of an additional $100,- 
000,000. at least, for further war damage com¬ 
pensation in the Philippines. 

“Acting with rapidity apparently hlther- 
*to unknown in agencies of government, the 
United States Philippine War Damage Com¬ 
mission has concluded the task assigned to 
it by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946. It has finished Its work prior to the 
legal deadline fixed by the Congress and at 
less than the legislatively prescribed cost. 

“The Philippine Rehabilitation Act was 
a nonpartisan measure. It was enacted 
shortly before the Philippines was granted 
independence by the United States, after 
having been under this Nation’s tutelage 
for nearly 50 years. A strong mutual friend¬ 
ship had existed between our two peoples 
during this half century. The Philippine 
people fought side by side with us during 
the war and remained loyal to democratic 
Ideals and to the United States during the 
grim days of the occupation. When It came 
time to grant them Independence, their 
country had been ravaged by war. Their 
finances had been depleted sorely; Individ¬ 
uals had suffered terriflic personal losses and 
were In dire need of aid. 

“As a partial measrire of assistance, and 
so that our friends would not be granted in¬ 
dependence as a free nation when they were 
not in a financial position to start on such 
a grave, new venture, the Congress adopted 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. This law 
provided for payment In part of war-damage 
claims arising out of the destruction to, or 
loss of, private property, as well as for par¬ 
tial rehabilitation of damaged public proper¬ 
ty. At the time of the adoption of the law. 
It was almost impossible to determine the 
exact amount of money that would be needed 
to finance reconstruction, but the Congress 
authorized the expenditure of $400,000,000 
for the payment of private claims and ad¬ 
ministrative expenses relating thereto. This 
fund was placed under the Jurisdiction of 
the War Damage Commission, as was an ad¬ 
ditional $57,000,000 for the payment of claims 
for damage to public property. 

“The RehabiUtatlon Act, In Itself, was un¬ 
precedented In that no nation previously 
had undertaken to pay war damages In an¬ 
other country In a similar manner or on 
such a scale. The Commission, therefore, 
had no precedents to follow. Yet, today. Its 
work Is completed. First, the law required 
It to end Its operations relating to the ad¬ 
judication of public property claims by June 
30,1050. This was done and. when the Com¬ 
mission concluded this part of Its activities, 
the benefits of its public property rehabili¬ 
tation awards included classroom facilities 
for 8,200,000 students, hospital beds for 8,200 
patients, water for 8.700,000 people, direct 
employment for 20,000 workmen, and exten¬ 
sive office accommodations for the executives 
and staffs of the national, provincial, 
municipal governments. 

I “In addition, the law required the Com¬ 
mission to complete its entire operation not 
later than AprU 80, 1951. It has been fin¬ 
ished ahead of schedule. The Commission 
Was allowed $12,000,000 for administrative 
expenses attendant to the adjudication and 
payment of private claims. Actually, $10,- 


360.000, or only 2.6 percent of the total ap¬ 
propriation, was expended and the savings 
are being retiurned to the Treasxiry of the 
United States. The Commission, prior to Its 
closing, had adjudicated approximately 
1,250,000 private claims and had paid the 
beneficiaries almost $390,000,000. Industry, 
business, and agriculture, as well as the Indi¬ 
vidual. have benefited substantially although 
the appropriated funds have not permitted 
the full payments authorized by the Reha¬ 
bilitation Act. There are many people who 
believe the United States should appropriate 
additional funds so that the commitments 
of the act would be met fully. Others be¬ 
lieve we should give even more extensive aid 
to the Philippines. This Is not the medium 
through which to espouse either of these 
proposals, regardless of one’s sympathies. 
There will be other times and instruments 
for that." 

Mr. Speaker. Commissioner Delgado 
has occupied the unique position dur¬ 
ing his service with the Commission of 
being the only foreign national to be 
nominated to a post on a United States 
Government agency and to have had 
that nomination confirmed by the United 
States Senate. Prior to his appointment 
he had a long and illustrious record. He 
attended Compton High School. Comp¬ 
ton. Calif., as one of the first group of 
Filipino students to study in the United 
States. He pursued his education at 
the University of Indiana, where he re¬ 
ceived his degrees of bachelor of laws 
and doctor of laws. He received his 
master of laws, cum laude, from Yale in 
1908. After a distinguished career in 
the Philippines, which included service 
as a member of the Philippine House of 
Representatives, he served in the United 
States House of Representatives as Resi¬ 
dent Commissioner of the Philippines to 
the United States. He has been a justice 
of the Philippine Court of Appeals, and 
declined a nomination to the Supreme 
Court of the Philippines. He Is presi¬ 
dent of the Philippine Bar Association. 
He was a delegate of the Philippine 
Commonwealth to the International 
Committee of Jurists at Washington, 
April 1945, which prepared the draft of 
the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice of the United Nations. He 
was a member of the Philippine dele¬ 
gation to the United Nations Conference 
at San Francisco in 1945, and was nomi¬ 
nated to the International Court of 
Justice of the United Nations in 1946 
by the Philippine Government. 

A distinguished Jurist and statesman. 
Commissioner Francisco A. Delgado has 
concluded his occupancy of a high post 
In the United States Government after 
serving in it for almost 5 years. In 
that period, as always, he has been vitally 
concerned with the welfare of his own 
people but has scrupulously acted in the 
Interests of the United States, for which 
he has constantly maintained a deep 
and abiding friendship. It has been 
said that no man can serve two masters. 
In Commissioner Delgado we have an 
illustrous public servant of the Philip¬ 
pines and of the United States serving 
both at the same time on the highest 
plane, giving to each the full benefit 
of his ability and integrity. For this 
notable achievement and for his out¬ 
standing contribution to the lasting, har¬ 
monious relationship between our two 
nations, I can but extend to him the 
most infinite praise. 


Kefauver Committee Hearings 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very Interesting item from 
Mr. Clement Norton, well-known Boston 
newspaperman, that appeared in the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Sunday, April 1, 
1951, concerning the Kefauver Crime 
Investigation Committee: 

Kxfavvkr 

The biggest political shock of the day. was 
the smash hit of television In the Kefauver 
committee hearings. Politicians are still 
running and ducking and whispering trying 
to find out what It all means. What it all 
adds up to. For. if millions of people can 
watch them, many of them are done. They 
might as well throw In the towel and quit. 
In the language of the ring. 

And. If you were to select from all the 
Congress a cast, you could not have selected 
a better one, than the Kefauver group for 
the curtain opener. In which millions of 
Americans saw and heard their first cong]*eB- 
sional hearing. The puritanical, honest New 
England Tobxy, crying like a child twice. I 
liked him. The able Senator O’Conor. The 
48-year-old chairman. Senator Caret Estes 
KsrAXTVER, a Chattanooga, Tenn., lawyer and 
Yale law grad, televised well. He was clean- 
cut and good-looking, and best of all, he 
gave every one of the millions of people who 
saw and beard him, a first-class lesson in 
basic culture. In Innate kindness. In every¬ 
day charitableness. In understanding and 
In social sensitivity to the rights of others. 
His equable, calm, warm, resonant, low, well¬ 
spaced words with Just a hint of a delight¬ 
ful southern drawl, calmed the troubled 
waters time and time again. 

It was one of the greatest lessons ever 
taught to the largest class In history, and I’m 
sure, that as a result of It, thousands of 
Judges will go back on the bench and be 
more considerate to unfortunates, and 
millions of people will quietly but surely 
improve their manners, after being subjected 
to the terrific Impact of seeing and hearing 
the cultured Senator Kefauver with his In¬ 
nately fair technique. 


The Senator might have sat up there and 
lorded It over everybody. He might have 
yelled and roared and bellowed at the gang¬ 
sters and been applauded by the multitude. 
He might have literally strutted sitting 
down for he was In a position that no person 
In American politics had ever been before, 
and he fully realized all this, and deliber¬ 
ately decided to be himself—to be natural. 
In short, to be innately kind and considerate 
to everybody. He did not try to hog the 
show, but would let other Senators and 
committee attorneys take over. He might 
have Jumped on Frank Costello and waved 
the flag and Bible, a sure-fire hit, but no. 
he was gentle and kind to Costello. 

I like that kind of conduct. It showed 
that Kefauver had real class. Real culture 
In his make-up. It made me feel that my 
country, my Government, never can go down, 
so long as such outstanding men are on 
guard in Washington. And I was pleased to 
find that everybody had a good word for 
Senator Kefauver that I asked in my poll. 
The man out of the bar, the college profes¬ 
sor, the department store clerk, the barber. 

And then, I could stand up and cheer for 
Kefauver, when i found that on his Wash- 
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Ington office wall are the ecrlbbled drawlnge 
o£ hie 7*year>old daughter. That he had 
two children and wanted a third, and 
thought that this was Impossible, so he 
adopted a third child, and now, to hls joy, 
a third child has been born Into the family, 
making four children, all told. Ksfauvsb 
has fought monopolies, has fought for public 
housing for the underprivileged, and has, on 
the whole, a grand record of standing for 
the people against powerful entrenched In¬ 
terests. 

I’m completely sold on Senator KErAuvni. 
That television performance was terrific. 
Science has brought something new and 
something better into our lives. 


Food Aid for India—On-the-Spot Report 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Tuesday, March 13. 1951 

I 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, without 
reading political implications into the 
bill for food aid to India, it is neverthe¬ 
less proper to understand the impact 
upon government stability of famine 
there. The best evidence on this situa¬ 
tion is an on-the-spot report from Dr. 
Frank Laubach, special counselor and 
representative of the committee on 
world literacy and Christian literature, 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, showing the Communist men¬ 
ace in the various famine-affected areas 
in India. This letter is Dr. Laubach’s 
normal report to his own committee 
dated March 4, 1961, and received here 
the end of March, and transmitted to 
me by Executive Secretary Alfred D. 
Moore, of the committee, with permis¬ 
sion to insert pertinent excerpts from it; 

Bombay, India. March 4. 1951. 

I was asked in America to collect material 
about the Christian answer to communism 
In India, I am here with 30 of the leading 
Indian Christians of all India. I told them 
about this request and asked them to be 
frank. The result appalled me. Commu¬ 
nism Is far more menacing than even I had 
dreamed. 

The delegate from Amritsar close to Pakis¬ 
tan said the Communists are very active, per¬ 
suading millions to believe that they must 
kill the rich and take what they have. As 
minister, he wanted to know how to stem the 
tide. 

The delegates from Telengana (Hyderabad 
State) said that the Communists have so 
swept that pathetically hungry state that 
If a Communist army marched In, 09 percent 
of the people would welcome It. Hyderabad 
In the past has been the most terrible exam¬ 
ple of enormous wealth and terrible poverty 
side by side, In all India. The Communists 
took many rich landowners out and out them 
to pieces with the hearty approval of the 
poor. 

The delegate from Madras state said the 
Communists have workers everywhere, and 
that they go and read to the people, who 
being ignorant and hating their landlords 
are rapidly becoming Communists. They tell 
the people. “We are going to kill the big land- 
owners and distribute the land." The ten¬ 
ants, the robber castes, and the idle ex-serv¬ 
icemen are falling for It. 
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Another delegate from Madras sairs the 
people are told that Nehru Is backing the 
rich who run the government, and so all 
the poor are being turned against Nehru. 
The new government, when It took over from 
England, promised to right the wrongs al¬ 
lowed by the British, but the poor still have 
little or nothing more than they had before. 

Communist teachers are converting their 
students, and there are fifth-columns in all 
colleges. The Communists say they are the 
only people in India who really try to eman¬ 
cipate the poor. They constantly threaten 
to kill Christian pastors unless they become 
Communists. They are getting many Chris¬ 
tians to adopt what they call "Christian com¬ 
munism." 

One delegate from the center of the great¬ 
est violence In Telengana (Hyderabad) said: 
*T believe Qod sent communism to destroy 
the wicked rich: 76 percent of the rich were 
murdered by the Communists and the other 
25 percent are now repentent and good. The 
Communists said to the masses: ‘You built 
the roads, but you cannot ride on them. You 
built the houses, but you cannot live in de¬ 
cent houses.*" 

In the March 1 Times of India, the leading 
article says that not even in Telengana has 
the Communist menace assumed such dan- 
gerovis proportions as in Assam, among the 
most backward and impoverished tribal 
people. 

The delegate from Calcutta is very reticent 
to say even one word, but did say that the 
people there are just waiting for the Com¬ 
munists to come and liberate them. 

I must not write a long letter, but these 
delegates agree that India Is rapidly going 
Communist In every state and province. 
They say that every day the American Con¬ 
gress either criticizes the Indian Government, 
or delays helping the starving In India, mil¬ 
lions of Indians are going Communist, be¬ 
lieving that only the Communists can lib¬ 
erate them from poverty. Before many 
months it will be another "too little too 
late." 

I was told that some Congressmen are com¬ 
ing to India. They should come soon and 
they should listen, welcome frank truth, and 
not do all the talking. I was told by mis¬ 
sionaries recently from China that a Con¬ 
gressman I shall not name, called them to¬ 
gether in Shanghai, talked to them for 4 
hours and went away without listening to 
them. I suggest that they consult not mis¬ 
sionaries nor Indian officials, but Christian 
native pastors. 

A recent shipment of only 12.000 tons of 
Russian grain to India brought the bitter 
newspaper comment: "It begins to be evident 
who it is that is concerned about the people 
of India." 

Very sincerely yours with my prayer, 
Frank Laubach. 
n 

Mr. Speaker, there is also attached 
appended an on-the-spot report con¬ 
tained in an editorial by Norman Cousins 
in the Saturday Review of Literature of 
March 31, 1951. This editorial was also 
the subject of full-page advertisements 
In New York and other papers, spon¬ 
sored by Freedom House: 

New Delhi.— Once you have seen the look 
of hunger on the face of a man It is difficult 
to put it out of your mind. I have seen the 
look of hunger on the faces of thousands 
of men, and I know I shall never forget it. 

I first saw the hungry in a jail on the 
Island of Ceylon. They were Illegal immi¬ 
grants fleeing the famine in the south of 
India, and the Oovernment of Ceylon was 
detaining them in a prison in Jaffna until 
arrangements could be worked out for their 
return to India. They had come by small 
boat, landing during the night on the north 
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coast of Ceylon, where some of them bod 
been picked up by the police. No one knew 
how many Indiana had fled to Ceylon in this 
summer. 

In the jail at Jaffna I spoke to a woman 
of 55 who looked closer to 00. 1 doubt that 
she weighed 80 pounds. Her face was little 
more than a bare skull out of which small 
eyes glowed feverishly. She had come to 
Ceylon to join her married daughter, who 
had escaped successfully 2 months earlier. 
This much she was willing to tell, but she 
would not tell the police where her daugh¬ 
ter might be found, even though it meant 
she herself would be returned to India alone. 

I next saw the hungry in the south of 
India, where the suffering is most acute. I 
saw them against a background of parched 
and browned fields, with pale stubbles where 
rich Tice paddies should have been. The 
reason for it was that the rains never came 
this year. They didn’t come last year either 
or the year before that or the year before 
that. 

"Pour years, no monsoon," one of the elders 
In a village 40 miles from Madras told me. 
"The older people have thought hard but 
they do not remember when before the 
fields have been so dry. The wells are very 
low." 

He looked up at the scudding clouds. 
"Clouds like this used to bring rain. Now 
they go out to sea and drop their rain where 
there is no need of It. The old people can 
eat little. If they are thin it Is no great 
harm. Ghandl was thin. But the children 
are thin and they become sick quickly. 
Smallpox has killed many of them. Thirty 
had smallpox In this village. Sixteen died. 

"We send men Into the cities to work so 
they can buy rice to bring back to the vil¬ 
lage. But there is so little rice and the ra¬ 
tions have been cut again, and what they 
bring back cannot fill the bowls of many 
persons. We eat what we can—bananas and 
some coconuts—but very many people here 
are starving." 

I next saw the faces of the hungry on the 
streets of Calcutta. Many of them were 
homeless. ’They had lost their homes during 
the partition of India when Pakistan was 
created. They were Hindus who feared the 
Moslems, and they had abandoned their 
homes in Pakistan and crossed over into 
India. In India there are perhaps eight or 
ten million such refugees—it might be mil¬ 
lions more; no one knows exactly how many. 
Thousands of them came Into Calcutta, the 
world’s largest city, looking for food and 
homes. They slept in the streets. Wherever 
you went at night, on the main thoroughfares 
or in the alleys or in the hallways, you could 
see the human forms huddled together 
against the cool night. During the day they 
waited in lines for government food or they 
begged. 

Near the luxurious Grand Hotel in Calcutta 
was a child of 8 or 9, with not enough clothes 
to conceal the bloated, empty belly of hunger. 
He was looking In the streets for scraps of 
food. Nearby was a young woman of about 
twenty, her body covered by the rags of what 
once must have been a handsome sari. A 
child of 2 was on her hip. The child was 
badly undernourished, and hls head rested 
on hls mother’s shoulder. His face was empty 
and expressionless. I also saw the hungry of 
Bangalore. They sat against the walls of 
buildings and waited. 

Then I saw them In Delhi. There are 
more of the hungry and homeless In Delhi 
than In any other city In the world. As In 
Calcutta, many of them are refugees—maybe 
500,000 or 600,000-^and they have crowded 
into the city, setting up crude wood-and- 
straw shelters, most of them closet size. And 
every day the dead are carried out by men 
who are little more than half alive them¬ 
selves. I stood on the corner of a busy street 
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In Delhi and watched the refugees as they 
passed. Out of the thousands who passed 
by only two would be considered plump by 
American standards. 

The Indians are reluctant to talk about 
themselves or about their hardships. I was 
able, however, to win the oonlldence of the 
attendant assigned to my room. He told me 
about his 6-year-old son, the one with tuber¬ 
culosis. He said his son had been praying 
a great deal recently, much more than usual, 
and he had asked his son what ho bad been 
praying for. “My son was praying that he 
might die. He wanted to die and he wanted 
Ood to make him Into a crow. 1 had told 
him about the crows that fly Into the open 
windows of the hotel rooms and pick up 
food on the tables and then carry the food 
off. My son said he wanted to be a crow so 
be could fly wherever there was food and 
bring It back to ow family.’' 

Then the attendant, whose name was Arun. 
turned away from me and knelt down to 
fix the fire. “India has been hungry for 
many months," he said. "They are saying 
that America baa known about this need and 
that America has not wished to send us 
food.” 

I replied that what he had been told was 
not true. What had happened was that we 
had been too slow In responding to India's 
need, and that was bad enough. Americans 
had to operate through their Government 
and often democratic government is alow In 
doing what has to be done promptly. I asked 
him to believe that millions of Americans 
were deeply concerned and were prodding 
our Government to action. 

Then he mentioned the report he had 
read In the newspapers about the American 
Senators who wanted to punish India be¬ 
cause India did not agree with the United 
States In the United Nations. 

“It la true Is it not, sir, that we may not 
get the food because we do not say what you 
wish us to say?" 

I had to think a little while before reply¬ 
ing, because I wasn’t too sure that what he 
had feared might not turn out to be true. 
Should I have told him that it might take 
many days before the wheat bill ml^t pass 
during which time be would have to watch 
his youngsters continue to eat out of parti¬ 
ally filled bowls? 

Finally, I told him that there was no real 
answer to his question, except to say that 
we would do our best, om: very best, and 
that the American people would be angry If 
any attempt were made to deprive other 
people of food because we ml^t disagree 
with their leaders. 

Arun finished making the Are and left. It 
occurred to me that what ought to be done 
was to take Arun to the United States on 
the very next plane and bring before 
the Senate of the United States. 

If the Congressmen don’t want to give 
wheat to Anm and countless millions of his 
countrymen, then they ought to tell it to 
Arun directly. Let them answer Arun’s 
questions-—if they can. Let them hear 
about Arun’s children and then tell him 
exactly why a Nation which has a surplus 
of wheat does not feel that it wants to put 
polities to one side when people are starvi^. 

Then, after telling Arun why he will get 
no wheat, let us finish the Job. Let us re¬ 
call the appropriation for the Voice of 
America and for all our information servicsa 
abroad. Let us shut down all our efforts to 
combat Communist propaganda against us. 
There is no point telll:^ our sto^ to the 
world If there is nothing for us to say. All 
the Voice of America can do Is to try to pro¬ 
vide a real, true account of what is happen¬ 
ing in America. What we say and 
should be a reflection of what we do. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years 
about the need to speak to peoples and only 


to governments. The most powerful lan¬ 
guage in the world today Is food. It la 
Clearly understood. It builds bridges might¬ 
ier by far than radio broadcasts or published 
material, especially when people have no 
radios or cannot read. 

My purpose In coming to India was to try 
to tell the Indian people about America 
and to try to answer the many Hes being 
t<dd about us. Those lies are aimed at 
apllUlng America off from the rest of the 
world. Tet there Is nothing Soviet propa¬ 
ganda can say about us that can do nearly 
the harm that we can do to ourielvea If we 
should turn our back today not only on 
India but on the meaning of America Itself. 


Gcaeral MacArliiNr*t Greateetf CamuiI 

BeSabdMdbyTn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

cr CAUFoairu 

IN THB HOUSB OF R E PRESE N TATIVES 
Tuesday, AprU 17,1951 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, the 
rising flood of indignation from average 
citizens all over this Nation is pouring 
into Washington in support of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and in protest 
against the action of President Truman 
in summarily dismissing General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

Never before in history have the people 
so strongly protested the action of a 
Chief Executive, Never before have the 
American people completely lost con¬ 
fidence in the administration elected by 
them to office, and viewed with suspicion 
and distrust the motivation behind the 
acts of the President and the Secretary 
of State. 

Angry demands for drastic action 
have been voiced by an outraged citizen¬ 
ry which fears timt a continuation of 
the senseless blundering mistakes of the 
President and his adminis^tion will 
bring disaster to the United States. 

The people today look to the Congress 
to rise to its responsibilities and develop 
a leadership which the Nation can trust 
to consider the welfare and security of 
the United States of America, and to 
take such steps as are possible to prevent 
further blunders and miiMnft.nft ge men t 
In the administration. 

Ftom all parts of the country editorial 
writers have voiced their regret that 
the President chose to remove Gen er al 
MacArthur from his eommand. The 
following is one of the most eloquent 
and direct reviews of the MacArthur 
dismissal which appeared in a recent 
edition of the Tidings, published in Los 
Angeles, Calif.: 

The symbol of hope becomes the legend of 
despair. The Nation reels In stunned dismay 
with the MacArthur dismissal. Resentment 
flares in a fateful hour. The spokesman at 
Christian values and American ideals in tba 
Orient, whose towering courage won the re¬ 
spect of friend and erstwhile foe and steeled 
them both against a newer menace, is 


abruptly silenced and humbled while Aohe^ 
son's design of disaster sweeps inexorably to¬ 
ward deeper disgrace and newer infamy. 

There has been torment for General Mac¬ 
Arthur since a decade ago when the goading 
of diplomacy outstripped military prepared¬ 
ness and brought about the flasco of the 
Philippines. Ivsn In the tragedy of Cor- 
regldor, when he was narrowly spared the 
death march of Bataan, he kept alive the 
hq;M of freedom In Asia by vowing victory 
and return. Slowed by a lack of matArlel 
In what then too was considered a aeomulary 
theater of operations, he nevertheless by a 
brilliant series of tactical surprlaes in he<UN- 
hopping maneuvers Anally sloshed ashore at 
Leyte and readied the final thrust at the 
enemy mainland. Victory hovered even be¬ 
fore Hiroshima. 

He pursued his undeviating way ignoring 
the petty Jealousy of President, circum¬ 
venting diplomat playing at strategy, un¬ 
heedful of the biting carp and cant of the 
liberal fringe peddling the planted alien 
propaganda that could not diminish his 
stature or deflect his resolve not only to 
defeat the enemy but tj thwart the preten¬ 
sions of supposed friends. He knew the 
caliber of our dubious allies and like General 
Patton, whose qiirit was also seared by the 
foreign flame, tried to alert America to the 
sinister peril that shaped. Who can deny 
that If the views of these two God-fearing 
men and eminent military strategists had 
prevailed, we would not now be in dread with 
apprehensions of doom? 

General MacArthur was nowhere more 
magnificent than amid the ruins of Seoul 
leading his men In the Lord's Prayer even 
as the United Nations planned the sell-out 
of American valor and sacrlfloe. His was 
the responsibility for American lives In 
Korea, and In the welter of conflicting direc¬ 
tives and tactical restrictions he knew the 
danger that massed against our soldiers In 
the privileged sanctuary of Manchuria. With 
06.000 casualties In Korea, he could be par¬ 
doned If he was compelled to speak yet again 
when he was not heard before. 

His long experience In the Orient ranked 
him as an observer of American interests in 
the Far East far more qualified in the se¬ 
quence of events than Lattlmore, Acheson, 
Service, Carter, and Jessup, and he recog¬ 
nized that an Asia In chains boded 111 for the 
future of freedom In Europe as well. But 
there was never even the will to measure his 
views In the unfolding series of diplomatic 
blunders. 

It Is our tradition both In peace and war 
that the military bows before the higher word 
of the Executive. This has been a workable 
policy Insuring unity of direction In a com¬ 
mon effort. The repeated remonstrances of 
General MacArthur revealed deep-seated 
divergence with the views In Washington. 
Tet who will say In the days we see that 
Acheson Is right and MacArthur wrong? 
The mandate of the people last November 
should have given point and meaning to 
the unfortunate episode. 

It Is regrettable that Mr. Truman resolved 
the impasse by summary dismissal. He might 
have understood with more patience the 
anguish of a commander In the fleld, with 
death and devastation all around, hindered 
and hampered by diplomacy in a situation 
without precedent like the Korean incident. 
Be might. If he considered removal Justifi¬ 
able, have brought a show of unity to the 
land and preserved the respect of the world 
by appointing a noble American to higher 
honors In other avenues of service. The 
eountry in this hour has need of men of the 
eharaeter and integrity of MacArthur. This 
iM no time to Invite suspicion and deeper 
distrust by the callous dtansgsTd of one who 
has served America faithfully, wisely, and 
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National Diinnity Worst Effect of Mac- 
Arthur’s Dismissal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MXNNrSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12,1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following from the 
New York Herald Tribune of Tuesday. 
April 17. 1951: 

NATirNAL DISUNITT WORST ElTBCT OF MaC- 
ARTHOR’S Dzsmxbsax. 

(By David Lawrence) 

WAfiHiNOTON, April 16.—President Truman 
his split America. He has stirred up such 
dissension and division among the American 
people that the disunity which prevails to¬ 
day transcends In Importance even the Issues 
which led to his dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Prom all over the country the evidence 
is piling up that Mr. Truman has stirred up 
bitterness such as has not been noted since 
the days before the Civil War. The emotional 
reaction to the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur has not been lessened by the strange¬ 
ly partisan behavior that has developed in 
Congress itself. 

Thus, the Democrats at first resented the 
Idea of a Joint meeting to hear General Mac- 
Arthur. Only upon further reflection did 
they decide to go along with plans to wel¬ 
come the general. 

Then came the sniping and the Innuendoes. 
Mr. Truman, who told the Democrats gath¬ 
ered at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner last 
Saturday night to put the national Interest 
above personal Interest, promptly followed 
his own political Impulses and started off 
another wave of bitterness by his Innuendo 
against General MacArthur. 

VAUGHAN TO BE GREETER 

Within the last 24 hours another Incident 
has brought more Irritation. It has been 
announced that, when General MacArthur 
returns to Washington after an absence of 
14 years spent fighting for his country, the 
only man who is to be sent to the airport 
by the White House to greet him Is General 
Vaughan. 

No more stupid way of belittling the visit 
of General MacArthur could have been 
dreamed up at the White House. If this Is 
a sample of the political Judgment of the 
President or of his advisers. It Indicates 
that the poor strategy which led to the 
peremptory firing of MacArthur has not been 
followed by any better understanding of the 
public temper. 

There were half a dozen ways by which 
the President could have relieved General 
MacArthur of his command. There were 
many ways by which the split In this coun¬ 
try could have been avoided. But what is 
much worse Is that the Democratic Party 
In Congress has lined up solidly against 
General MacArthur and In defense of Presi¬ 
dent Truman's arbitrary action. Conversely, 
the Republicans, seeing the whole thing 
taking on a political flavor, have themselves 
lined up In self-defense and in defense of 
General MacArthur. 

tragedy for AMERICA 

Thus has the most Important issue be¬ 
fore the country—how to prevent a blg- 
scale war—been turned over to political han¬ 
dling. This cannot bring a bipartisan ap¬ 
proach to world policy. It cannot bring a 
united spirit behind any program of the 


administration, it Is about the worst trag¬ 
edy that could have befallen America. 

President Truman must accept full re¬ 
sponsibility for the blunder. He did not 
tell the party leaders In advance what he 
intended to do or how he Intended to do 
It. He asked opinions from a few of the 
leaders, to be sure, and Indicated that he 
had to do something. But it was one-man 
Government that finally functioned. One 
man in the White House. In a sudden de- 
clBlon late last Tuesday, decided to dismiss 
a general who had served his country well 
and to announce that decision to the press. 
One-man Government treated with contempt 
not only the valiant service of a great gen¬ 
eral but also the principle of affording a 
hearing to an Important official engaged in 
an Important assignment 8,000 miles away 
from home—a mission of civil as well as mili¬ 
tary management of an occupied country. 

Mr. Truman could have sent for General 
MacArthur and could have threshed out the 
differences. If they could not have been re¬ 
solved. Mr. Truman could have given Mac¬ 
Arthur the choice of retiring or of being re¬ 
lieved forthwith. 

FALSE 1SST7S TRUMPED UP 

A false issue Is now being trumped up. It 
Is an argument being advanced by the Presi¬ 
dent that MacArthur wants to bring on a 
large-scale war and that Mr. Truman wants 
peace. Nothing could be more Illustrative 
of the narrowness of vision that prevails In 
Washington today. For General MacArthur 
is sincerely convinced that the proposals he 
has championed mean peace. Many observ¬ 
ers—not In the Military Establishment—be¬ 
lieve an appeasement policy by the President 
and the Department of State will bring on a 
third world war with all Its horrible conse¬ 
quences. 

General MacArthur has been reported as 
opposing peace at any price. Actually he 
has not been doing any more than asking 
for a vigorous prosecution of a war In which 
60.000 casualties already have been suffered 
by the United States—more casualties In 0 
months than In the first full year of World 
War II for this country. 

The effort to misrepresent MacArthur’s 
position has begun. All the engines of pub¬ 
licity of the administration have been 
started. The President’s gibe at MacArthur 
at the political dinner Saturday night was 
the beginning. Already the Democrats are 
getting ready to turn on the smears. These 
are sad days for America. 


Attempted Regulation in the United 
States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. I sub¬ 
mit for the Record a very pointed and 
powerful editorial which appeared in 
the Fox Valley Mirror, published at Car- 
pentersville. Ill, and edited by a tWo- 
fisted American citizen. Leonard Fowler. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

These Americans Are Not Bastards; They 
Are Our Sons 

Something more than a week ago the 
newspapers read by most of its here In the 
Middle West flung into our faces. In big. 
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black tjrpe across their first pages, this im¬ 
periously Insolent phrase: 

"Aids at Washington consider edict to curb 
business profits." 

Who Is It that thus dares to speak of 
"edict”—when addressed to free American 
citizens? 

Are they so woefully Ignorant of the 
selgnorlal estate of an American’s citizen¬ 
ship? 

"Edict!” Do they know not the meaning 
of this abominable word? 

An “edict," however, and whenever used, 
signifies a directive of supreme command; a 
rigid law, enunciated by an autocrat before 
whom all must bow and obey. 

How dare, then, do these negligent writers 
speak of “edict”? 

An “edict’ Is a rule of conduct Imposed 
by an absolute monarch upon his subjects. 
It is a word that may be addressed solely to 
bondmen or to slaves 

From the terms of an "edict" there can be 
no manumission. "Edict” Is the merciless 
tool of the relentless tyrant. 

How foolhardy have these traitorous serv¬ 
ants of ours grown? 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” 

Must these war-mad, power-drunk serv¬ 
ants of ours force us to spurn their mere¬ 
tricious dominion? 

If that be true it is time that we repudiate 
the authority of this mutinous crew of 
predacious politicians who have seized upon 
the riches of our treasure and now pretend 
to assert a dictator’s suprenmey. 

There are 146,000.000 sovereigns In this 
great land of ours, and not one owns the 
prerogative to speak for any other. 

Before the law all Americans rightfully 
stand equal—rightfully so. 

"Edict.” I abhor the word. 

How did they dare venture to employ so 
hateful a term? 

Even though used with the utmost discre¬ 
tion, words are tricky tools, ambiguous and 
cunning; they deceive the unwary. Honeyed 
and melting, they bring us to the pitiless 
place of appeasement at Yalta, Potsdam, 
Tehran. 

It is the lying words of beguiling pre¬ 
tenders that have ambushed us so that our 
fine young men fall by thousands to lie In 
windrows, at the harsh command of political 
tricksters. It is they—skilled In the wily use 
of our mother tongue—that have melted our 
emotions to provide fortunes for the Double 
Dealers so safely seated in their morass of 
chicane politics. They have lured us to our 
possible destruction because— 

The supine and most corrupt amongst us 
have been given the authority to set up a 
monopoly of labor—the purchase price of 
labor’s vote, turned Into an Illegal power to 
enforce greater excesses for their own gain 
and against the common weal. 

Through the most fantastic Injustices this 
same sordid crew at Washington, that would 
fix the prices of the products of man’s labor, 
would deny an equal Justice In dealing with 
capital, management, and material, without 
which not even labor can function. 

They have snatched our boys from their 
schools and their books. In the Infancy of 
their maturity our youth have been con¬ 
scripted to form an army to fight the bat¬ 
tles of other nations In Asia—10,000 miles 
from their homes. If permitted to continue, 
we shall be bankrupt In resources, broken in 
manpower, destitute of initiative. We shall 
rear a despondent generation—already sur¬ 
rendered to the bitter embrace of despair. 

The newspapers suppress some of the more 
wanton facts, hut the backwash of the news 
reeks with rumors of the perverts In the 
State Department, traitors dyed red with 
treason, who have sought to destroy this 
Nation and all that home and country stand 
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for. That they may gratify their own whla- 
pered indulgences In the lewdnesa of lechery* 
they laugh at those who would pursue the 
pathway to the peaks of glory. Hence this 
wave of crime against women and children. 
Sensualists; corrupt weaklings, of the most 
dissolute depravity and lascivious tongue are 
drowning In their own sUme the pure vision 
of home, the safety of woman’s virtue, and 
man’s sacred obligation to his children. 

Tb march against, to destroy these, death 
Itself would be a sweet sacrifice. 

In the whole of Koresr—not too much 
greater In slse than the State of Illinois-^ 
there are 20 of those yellow devils to 1 of our 
own brave youngsters. 

Even though each American lad be armed 
with a machine gun. that far land’s 28,000.- 
000 barbarians could stone our boys to 
death—were their rock pile big enough. 

In the days when so few of us at Boston 
were dumping British tea, brought by Brit¬ 
ish ships into Boston Harbor, held by the 
British Army, there was in the House of 
Commons, in England’s Parliament, a brave 
man. History has named him “Ifr. Pitt.” 

Pick out all the other Pitta, and there were 
many of them, but you will find in the an¬ 
nals of those who served Britain only one 
”Mr. Pitt.” When he protested against the 
enforcement of the Stamp Act; when he de¬ 
cried the use of arms at Concord; when he 
condemned all harsh measures against the 
Americans. Ur. Pitt, all alone, had the cour¬ 
age to stand, shaking his finger at the King’s 
bench, and send forth his clarion denuncia¬ 
tion: 

“Those Americans are not bastards; they 
are our sons.” 

Where, in this great Nation; in what place 
between these broad oceans, lives there an¬ 
other Mr. Pitt? 

Thb Fox VAXxrr Pass Paisa, 
LioNAaD Fowzjat, Editor. 


Pae AoMricAE Dajt, 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM C. LANTAFF 

or noima 

IN IHE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, It has 
been our custom for many years to cele¬ 
brate April 14 as Pan American Day. It 
affords an opportunity to demonstrate 
anew the friendship existing among the 
21 American Republics, a friendship 
which has been cemented for more than 
half a century by the agreements signed 
at the various inter-American confer¬ 
ences. These agreements have formed 
the basis for the inter-American system. 
Of special importance are three of these, 
namely the Treaty of Reciprocal Assis¬ 
tance. commonly called the Rio Pact, 
which was signed at Rio de Janeiro in 
1947; the Organization of American 
States; and the American Treaty on 
Pacific Settlement. The two latter were 
the result of negotiations at Bogota in 
1948. Great progress in Pan American 
relations is evidenced by the signing of 
these treaties which should be of great 
assistance in keeping peace in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere and even throughout 
the world. The successful application 
of the Rio treaty in disputes in the 
Caribbean area has already given 
promise of a more peaceful future. 


It is not only in political Affairs that 
the American States have drawn Oloser 
together. The idea of the **good neigh¬ 
bor’* has been extended to many other 
fields. As early as 1986 at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Mainte¬ 
nance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires, a 
treaty was drawn up for the exchange of 
professors, students, and teachers among 
the American nations. This treaty was 
called the Convention for the Promotion 
of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
and was subsequently ratified by 17 of 
the American Republics. , The conven¬ 
tion provides that every other year pro¬ 
fessors shall be exchanged, while every 
year each government will exchange two 
students selected according to an estab¬ 
lished procedure with each of the other 
countries. In addition to the United 
States, the participating countries are: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. Colombia, Costa 
Rica. Cuba, the Dominican Republic. 
Guatemala, Haiti. Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay. Peru, and 
Venezuela. Under this program and 
subsequent arrangements many students 
have learned the real meaning of inter- 
American friendship. 

One of the most active organizations 
for inter-American cooperation is the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
whose activities are based on technical 
and scientific cooperation with the other 
nations of the hemisphere in order to 
strengthen the foundation of their free¬ 
dom and ours. The programs of the 
Institute are developmental programs in 
which technicians from the United 
States work abroad with the technicians 
of the cooperating countries to Increase 
the productivity of the farmers, wipe out 
disease, and to reduce ignorance. These 
cooperative programs have been out¬ 
standingly successful and each of the 
other participating governments has re¬ 
quested continuance of the programs 
and has progressively increased the pro¬ 
portion of its contribution. They have 
been helpful in strengthening demo¬ 
cratic institutions and in counteracting 
the spread of communism throughout 
the Americas. 

While inter-American treaties be¬ 
tween the governments are desirable and 
essential and have brought about a sys¬ 
tem of cooperation unequaled elsewhere 
in any region of the world, it is interest¬ 
ing to note other ways by which good 
relations between the United States and 
Latin America have been cultivated and 
promoted. 

In these days of almost universal air 
traveh many persons fly to the various 
Latln^Amerlcan countries from the 
United States and conversely, many per¬ 
sons come to the United States from the 
States to the south of us. Miami. Fla., 
in my district, is a central point of 
departure or arrival for great numbers 
of these travelers. It is one of the larg¬ 
est air terminals in the United States. 
Its international airport is the most im¬ 
portant serving the Caribbean area and 
Central and South America. Moreover, 
it probably serves more vacation travel¬ 
ers than any other airfield. It covers 
2,555 acres, has hundreds of buildings, 
and employs many thousands of people. 
It has four runways, each of which is 


approxtanatety 7,000 feet in length and 
all are 150 feet wide and hard-surfaced. 
It serves 14 scheduled air carriers and 
44 nonscheduled. Probably no other 
airport takes care of as many un¬ 
scheduled carriers; and many of these 
operate between the United States and 
the Latin-American and Caribbean 
areas. 

English is the prevailing language at 
the International Airport but Spanish 
is almost as common. Signs in restau¬ 
rants, shops, rest rooms, and other fa¬ 
cilities appear in both languages. Ar¬ 
rivals and departures are announced in 
the two tongues. It is not unusual to 
hear Portuguese or any other half a dozen 
tongues in the waiting room. 

Not only do many passengers arrive 
and depart from Miami International 
Airport but tons of mall and even greater 
tonnage of cargo are handled each year. 
Much of this is from or bound to some 
Latin-American country. It has been 
designated an airport of entry by the 
Treasury Department. In 1949 customs 
agents collected more duty on airborne 
goods here than at all the other airports 
in the Nation combined. A separate 
postal station has been set up since the 
war to handle the postal business. Mail 
going out of the country is sorted and 
quickly sent on its way without having to 
go through the regular Miami post office. 

Pan American World Airways has its 
overhaul and maintenance shops here. 
They are the largest in the world. Pan 
American planes fly to all the nations of 
Latin America, affording quick and reli¬ 
able transportation. There is no doubt 
that this has done much to further inter- 
American understanding since it has 
made it possible for many people from 
all of these nations to visit the United 
States and for Americans to travel south¬ 
ward with great ease and speed. 

Florida was originally settled by the 
Spanish and many Florida inhabitants 
are descended from these early settlers. 
Naturally, therefore, the people of my 
State have a warm affinity for our neigh¬ 
bors in Latin America, many of whom 
are also descended from these early ex¬ 
plorers. They have many common inter- 
ests and Spanish-speaking peoples are 
given a cordial welcome in Florida. 

A number of inter-American centers 
were established in various parts of the 
United States in the early forties under 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af¬ 
fairs. These centers proved to be of 
great benefit in implementing the good 
neighbor policy. They afforded an op¬ 
portunity for citizens of one American 
country to learn more about the history, 
culture, geography, and trade of the 
other American nations. Such a cultural 
and trade center has been established at 
Miami, which iz already the focus for 
so much inter-American activity. There 
is no doubt that this center when com¬ 
pleted will further promote the cordial 
friendship among the American nations. 

We of south Florida salute our Ameri¬ 
can neighbors on this Pan-American Day 
and Join In the hope that the fellowship 
^ friendship existing between the free¬ 
dom loving nations of the Western Hem¬ 
isphere will serve as an inspiration to 
the other nations of the world. 
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Etn Pay DiuMr ISpMcIi 
BXTBNSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

or MIlSOtTlX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,19S1 

Mr. BOLLINO. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing address was delivered by Mrs. 
India Edwards, vice chairman. Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee, and director, 
women's division, at the National Guard 
Armory, Washington. D. C., on AprU 14. 
1951: 

Tonight I am the representative of the 
millions upon nlllllons of women who four 
times voted for FranlcUn D. Roosevelt for 
President and who 8 years ago voted for 
Harry Truman to continue to be our Presi¬ 
dent. Women who voted Democratic in 
1948 were not, to put It bluntly, buying a 
pig In a poke for President Truman had 
been demonstrating his brand of leadership 
ever since he took office in 1946 when Roose¬ 
velt died. 

Women who voted Democratic In 1948 knew 
they were voting'for a President who cour¬ 
ageously would carry on the light for peace 
and a better life for all. which is the goal 
of every woman, be she white, yellow or 
black, a college graduate or Illiterate, what¬ 
ever her status, occupation or profession. 

Remember that the great statues of peace. 
Justice, law and order are the faces and 
forms of women: that the great torch of 
liberty Is held aloft In the hands of a wom¬ 
an. I have never had the misfortune to 
meet a woman who did not abhor war. who 
did not feel that wars never have settled 
anything. But this does not mean that wom¬ 
en are Idealistically Impractical or that they 
are appeasers. No, they know that when evil 
forces are at large, they must be destroyed 
and sometimes It is necessary to use force 
to destroy them. But women know that If 
our civilisation Is to survive we must wage 
peace with the same energy and crusading 
devotion with which we have waged war 
when it has been thrust upon us. Wom¬ 
en know that President Truman has the 
same abhorrence of war, the same desire to 
avoid a third world war that they have. 

I believe that women all over this land 
were encouraged when they heard the Presi¬ 
dent simply and solemnly state the far-east¬ 
ern policy of the United States last Wednes¬ 
day night. Women everywhere, even In Rus¬ 
sia and the other countries behind the 
iron curtain. If the Voice of America could 
reach of them, must have been Impressed 
with his sincerity and the rational policy he 
was enunciating. Let us hope that the Voice 
of America soon will be a strong voice, clearly 
heard behind the Iron curtain and that we, 
as a unified people, will use every means 
within our power to make the Russian people 
believe that we honestly want true peace, 
that we do not seek war and that we would 
rather use our vast resources and power to 
build a decent world than to destroy any part 
of the world. 

The President made it clear Wednesday 
night that the United States and the United 
Nations will not take action that might start 
a third world war, but that they will resist 
aggression. They are fighting In Korea as 
a warning to the Communists that the free 
nations will and can defend free people. 
Fighting In Korea may have averted a third 
world war: it could be that the reason we 
can meet here tonight, unafraid that enemy 
planes might drpp bombs on us while we dine. 
Is because our President bad the courage to 
send our troops into Korea and because he 


has the courage to refuse to aUow a mUltary 
ebmmander to take action that might in<iMm e 
the CommunUts Into starting a third world 
war. 

On Wednesday night. President Truman 
warned that the Communist rulers may tske 
further action which will spread the conflict. 
‘They have that choice,** he said, “and with 
it the awful respoxxsibility for what may 
follow." 

So, I say to you. Mr. President, and the 
5,000 other Democrats who are here tonight, 
women eversrwhere can have renewed hope 
for eventual peace because you. as the Chief 
Executive and the Commander in Chief of 
the Nation have the same profound devotion 
to peace—peace with honor, peace not Just 
for our time but for aU time. 

We thank Ood that we have a President 
who will fight for peace, who wUl not be 
swayed by those who place politics above our 
national security: who will not be intimi¬ 
dated by those who would sacrifice peace for 
their own political ambitions. 

Tonight, as we pay honor to the founders 
of the Democratic Party. Jefferson and Jack- 
son, let us salute our great President who is 
carrying out the principles of Jefferson and 
Jackson. 

Our children and grandchildren will be 
free to assemble as we are assembled tonight 
because we had Roosevelt in the White House 
for 12 years and because we have had Harry 
Truman there for 6 of the most perilous 
years in our history. And we will have him 
there for 6 more, please Ood. 


A Tribute to Gen. Douglas MacArthur by 
Alfonso Mirabal 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

or COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President. 1 ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a tribute to Oen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur by my friend Alfonso Mirabal. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

A TRXBxrra To Oen. Douclas MacArthur 
(By Alfonso Mirabal) 

It Is proper and appropriate that at the 
termination of a lifelong service rendered our 
country by a famous contemporary person¬ 
ality that a tribute be paid him. 

Words seem very Inadequate, Inept and 
Ineffectual to fully honor the leadership and 
aspiration that this great military leader and 
statesman gave to all Americans throughout 
the years of ordeal and wars, in which he 
devoted his life, and to which so willingly 
he served his fellowmen. 

A brief review of his life is a review of 
“Americana.** 

Douglas MacArthur was born at Little 
Rook, Ark., on January 86, 1880. 

His military career began with his gradua¬ 
tion from the United States Military Acad¬ 
emy at West Point, where he graduated with 
the highest honors in 1908. 

The first assignment was with the Engi¬ 
neers Corps in the Philippine Islands. It 
was in these islands MacArthur many years 
later led one of the most dramatic defenses 
in military history. 


In 1914 MacArthur made a creditable and 
fine record in an expedition to Mexico. 

He was selected as Chief of the Censorship 
Division when the United States entered 
World War I. His work was of such high 
merits that be was promoted to the rank of 
colonel in August of 1917. He asked for 
active duty and soon became Chief of Staff 
of the noted Rainbow Division In October. 
1917. This division was one of the roughest, 
hard-hitting forces in the igar area. In 
February of 1918 he received a citation for 
gallantry from the commander of the French 
Seventh Army, and the next June he was 
promoted to brigadier general. He was 
placed In command of the Eighty-fourth 
Infantry Brigade, which broke the Krlem- 
bllde line north of Verdun In October; he 
next commanded the Rainbow Division. He 
led it through the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
and in the advance of Sedan, and later took 
It to the Rhine as part of the Army of Occu¬ 
pation. 

In June, 1919, he became the youngest 
officer ever to be honored with the superin¬ 
tendency of the Military Academy at West 
Point. 

In 1922 he was assigned to command the 
Manila District. 

He was made a Major General In 1925— 
being the youngest with that rank In the 
Army. So. again in 1930. when he was se¬ 
lected as Chief of Staff. United States Army, 
with the temporary rank of General, he was 
the youngest man ever appointed to that 
post. As Chief of Staff he was military ad¬ 
viser to several presidents. 

In 1935 he was granted leave to help the 
Philippine Commonwealth prepare Its na¬ 
tional defenses. 

At his own request he retired In 1937. 
His retirement, however, was not for long, 
as his knowledge of military strategy was 
widely recognized as unsurpassed. He was 
recalled to duty with the appointment of 
commander general of all United States 
troops In the Far East and promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant general. He became a 
full general In December of 1941. In March 
of 1942 he received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. 

Perhaps one of the most notable events, 
still fresh in the minds of Americans, oc¬ 
curred In March 1942. when General Mac¬ 
Arthur on the direct orders of President 
Roosevelt relinquished his post on Bataan 
and made a dramatic 2.000-mile trip by 
plane, submarine, and motor torpedo boat to 
Australia, where he assumed the supreme 
command of the land, sea and air forces of 
the United Nations In the southwest Pa¬ 
cific during World War II. He was accom¬ 
panied on this most historic trip by his 
wife and young son Arthur. It is now his¬ 
tory how he conquered one Island after an¬ 
other to fulfill his dramatic vow to return 
to the Philippines and forcefully retake It 
from the enemy. While the whole world 
of free, liberty-loving nations prayed, he led 
the troops in hand-to-hand combat into 
Leyte. At the head of his troops he waded 
through the siurf in that famous battle. 
Even grade-school youngsters today can re¬ 
late how MacArthur, after taking the Phil¬ 
ippines as commander of the allied forces, 
spearheaded the war ag%lnst Japan. Aboard 
the battleship Missouri he in company with 
our other military leaders signed the formal 
surrender in Tokyo Bay. Over and over 
again he has set aside any regard for his 
personal safety by going to the front in 
the battles In Korea as was his custom In 
the two World Wars. 

In the present Far Bast war, MacArthur 
had a fourfold duty. He was supreme allied 
occupation commander in Japan, United 
Nations commander in chief for Korea, 
United States commander in chief for the 
Far East, and commanding general of the 
United States Army In the Far Bast. 
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Jeff«ri«ni4ukfOM Daj Diuier Speech 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RICHiuilD BOLLING 

or Mtasormi 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBB8SNTAT1VE8 
Tuesday, April 17,19Si 

Mr. BOLUNO. Mr. Speaker, the fol. 
lowing address was delivered by the 
Honorable William M. Boyle, Jr., chair¬ 
man of the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee, at the National Guard Armory, 
Washington. D. C.. on April 14,1951: 

On behalf of the Democratic National 
Committee I welcome you to the 1061 Jeffer- 
son-Jackaon dinner. I thank each one of 
you for your attendance—for your ea- 
thualacm. and for your party loyalty. 

I extend special thanks to the membete 
of the dinner committee for the long hours 
and hard work that have made this occasion 
BO outstandingly suoosssful under the chair¬ 
manship of a distinguished Democrat, the 
former Secretary of the Navy, John L. Sulli¬ 
van. and the equally distinguished oochalr- 
naan. the charming wife of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, lira. Charles F. Brannan, and 
under the stewardship of our able treasurer, 
the Honorable Sidney Salomon. Jr. 

Because of their efforts and your constant 
and loyal support, my job as chairman has 
been made a pleasant one. 

We are meeting tonight at a serious and 
solemn hour. We are gathered to rededloate 
ourselves to the principles of two great 
Americans—Thomas Jefferson and Andrew 
Jackson. 

However, we do not meet solely as partisan 
members of a political party. Instead, we 
gather together as Americans to Join hands 
with all other Americans—to pray—to 
work—to fight for the security of our 
country. 

Your meeting here in a spirit of patriotism 
and unity Is a tribute to the courage and 
leadership of our great President, Harry 8. 
Truman. 

At no time In the history of this Nation 
have the words "Let us unite with one heart 
and one mind" meant so much as they do 
today. These were the words of Jefferson 
160 years ago. These are the sentiments of 
our great leader. President Harry 8. Truman. 

Thus we gather not merely to oelebrato— 
not merely to achieve political alms—not as 
representatives of any partisan group—but 
as Americans who are concerned with the 
problems which confront our Nation and 
the world. 

This Is the hour in which we proudly point 
to our heritage as Americans. The founders 
of this Nation proved ready and willing to 
make any sacrifice for the good of the Nation 
and Its people. 

No sacrifice will be too great. We In our 
generation must meet whatever demands are 
made for the sake of our country, for the 
patriotic citlsena to make for the security of 
the Nation. 

When the security of this Nation la at stake 
there Is no time for partisan poUtlcs. 

Patriotism must come before polities. 

The hour has passed when men may think 
In terms of pettiness. 8elfishneas. envy, and 
greed must not be part of the thinking of 
mankind If we are to save America, preserve 
our freedom, and give hope to a troubled 
world. 

We need a single-minded unity in our 
determination to pre s er v e our national in¬ 
tegrity and our American way of life. 

We have repeatedly asked for unity for an 
patriotic Americans regardless of political 
affiliations to work together for the security 


of our country and we continue to akk for 
unity. 

We have borne with patience and, if neces¬ 
sary. we will continue to bear the abuse, 
slander, smears, and Ues whkffi some mem¬ 
bers of the minority party re s or t to in order 
to further their own stilish purposes. 

These irresponsible attacks ars not In tbe 
interest of America. Presldont Truman has 
dedicated his very life toward the attain¬ 
ment of world peace—and he, like Andrew 
Jadkson, Woodrow Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Boosevelt in their days, has had to endure 
the attacks of the powerful Interests who 
use devious and underhanded means de¬ 
signed to mislead and confuse the Ame ric an 
public. 

But the American people have r^^teiUy 
proven themselves to be too well informed to 
be misled by such tactics. 

In politics as In life itself, right will pre¬ 
vail. The American people know that the 
Democratic Party stands for What Is right. 

We must refuse to listen to the shrill 
vtices of discontent and disunity. Those 
individuals who seek to sow seeds of dis¬ 
trust and to divide our people should feel 
the full weight of publte condemnation. 

The Democratic Party will hold Intact the 
progress we have made for the benefit of the 
farmers, the workers, business and profes¬ 
sional men and women, and for all Urn peo¬ 
ple in this country. 

The Democratic Party will continue to be 
the party of the people as It has since the 
dairs of Jefferson and Jadkson. 

It has advanced under the stirring leader¬ 
ship of Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Roosevelt, 
and Harry Truman. 

The fundamental Issue of our time is the 
fight between freedom and Communist slav¬ 
ery. In this fight our country by the grace 
of God stands a free, prosperous, and strong 
Nationr—we Intend to keep it that way—and 
we will under the leadership at our great 
President, Harry 8. Ttuman. 

This Is an hour in which men with firm 
convictions renew their belief in ttw demo¬ 
cratic way of life—indeed in their faith In 
Almighty God. The faith of our fathers 
must be found in our hearts—in our minds 
and souls—es we stand steadfast today In 
support of our leaders. 

In this hour of peril we who are part of 
the Democratic Party have no desire for 
partisan political advantage and we ask all 
patriotic Americans to Join with us to give 
to America ita greatest strength and thereby 
bring about world peace. 

America wUl win through this period of 
danger. I pray Ood that the day wiU soon 
come when the blessings of peace and pros¬ 
perity will be made secure to every person 
in this land, and when the bountiful pro¬ 
duction of all the great Industries of the 
world will be fully available for the peaceful 
advancement of mankind instead of for de¬ 
struction. 

These are our obJecUves. 1 ask all Ameri¬ 
cans to Join with us tmilgbt in suppmt of 
our great leader in this fight to save the 
world. 


Proposed Gnok of liSa^NMI^OGO to Isroel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.HEiatERTH.LEiffllAN 

IN THE SENATI OF TEN UNTt ED aTAW 

Tuetdap, Jpra 17, 19St 

Mr. LEHMAlf. Ur. President, the 
Lonisvme Times of April 4 pubUkhed 
an editorial entitled **lsrael Deserves 


Our Asslsteiiee in Its Time of TreuMe.'* 
This ia a very fine editorial, from an 
outstandhig newspaper. 1 ask unani¬ 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed In the Appendix of the Rscoito. 

There being no objeetton, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricohd, 
as follows: 

IsBAcx. DxsSavm Out Aaaxsvsiica m Its Tims 
or TaotjBLB 

The bill latroduosd In the House of Rcp- 
resentsttves this week to grant #160,000,000 
to Israel points up sgaln for us fax rsmoved 
from ths scene (those who an there need 
no nminder) how desperate Is me situation 
in that newest and most hopeful of eoim- 
tries. 8urroimded by hostile peoples, over¬ 
populated In relation to production, suffering 
from an inllatkm which makee oxirs look 
mild and tom internally by oonmoUng view¬ 
points, Xirasl is in a sarlous condition. 

Ths bUl granting ths #160.000.000 was In- 
troduoed by BeprsaentaUve IIoOobmsck, 
House Democratic leader, and thus prssum- 
ably ia an administration msasure. But 
even ita passage would go only a short way 
toward aolviag Israsl's troubls. fioms. idea 
of the magnitude of that problem can he 
gained from the fact that the Israeli gov¬ 
ernment la seeking In the next 8 years a 
development fund of # 1 , 600 . 000 , 000 . Includ¬ 
ing a #600,000,000 bond issue in this coun¬ 
try. 

According to Moahe Brilliant In a New 
York Times dispatch early this year, Israers 
principal economic problems, "the gap be¬ 
tween consumption and production, the ad¬ 
verse bslanoe of trade and the threat of 
Inflation," result largely from tbs doubling 
of the country’s population (to 1,860,000) 
in years, the growth of the Arab minor¬ 
ity through territorial expansion and the 
fact that Israel’s neighbors are hostile. 

It Is the population expansion which par¬ 
ticularly interests us because, in a sense, Is¬ 
rael was formed to give homeless Jews s borne. 
This she has done and la doing. In 1060 
alone, 170,000 persona entered the country. 
At the end of the year 40,000 were Uving in 
immigrant camps, dependent on the Jewish 
Agency while awaiting work and living ac¬ 
commodations. 

Xven In a naturally rich country expan¬ 
sion at this rate would create enormous 
problems. But Israel Is not rich. Hal Lelir- 
man, writing in Commentary some time ago. 
eald: "The simple truth, to begin with, is 
that no more than a quarter to a third of 
Israel’s economy can be agricultural. This 
country muat sell abroad in order to buy 
food; In the long run. It must export or die." 
But in order to export it needs to import raw 
materials, machines, and m<msy. it needs 
mensy to develop new temtorles, new In¬ 
dustries, new factories, new housing socom- 

As a result of the current economic in- 
staWUty, private sources of money are drying 
up. Lshrmsn, in ths article mentioned prs- 
vloosiy, said, *The high costs of labor, fuel, 
electrlo power and transport, the low level of 
m e c h a ni sation, the Israeli pound's lopsided 
rate of exchange au go Into the making of a 
headache which many prospective foreign 
Jewish thveston show themselves reluctant 
to cha n ce for the esfce of uncertain and 
eleader proflte.** 

With Israel Importing about seven tlmee 
as much as she exports and with private 
capital becoming rtiucrtont to invest in those 
fundamentals which would ease that imbal- 
aucs. It Is no wonder that Israel has been 
esskliig assistanoe firom ths Uidted Btates 
Oovemment. Nor Is thkre any doubt that 
we should give all ths help we can to aid that 
country for whose founding we are par^ 
responsible. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or JflWTOBK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject, the Anglo-American part¬ 
nership, by .Lawrence Hunt, of New York 
City, at the fifty-fifth annual conven¬ 
tion of the American Academy of Po¬ 
litical and Social Science, in Phila¬ 
delphia, on Saturday, April 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 


as follows: 

Mr. PreBldent, member* of the academy, 
ladles and gentlemen. I am highly honored 
and deeply grateful for the opportunity to 
address the annual convention of this great 
Institution about some of the questions for 
which we are seeking honest and sensible 


answers. . . . 

One of the major lessons from Asia and 
the chief lesson of our times Is the supreme 
necessity, for the survival of the free world, 
of our Anglo-American partnership. 

Today Russia has a great hope and a 
great objective—that Britain and America 
will fall to win the battle for freedom 
throughout the world. Her leaders shrewdly 
count, not only on their own skill, but on 
our follies, to disunite us; they count on 
the reactionaries who never learn; they 
count perhaps even more on the pseudo in¬ 
tellectuals, the doctrinaires, and the per¬ 
verse perfectionists with their frantic lust 
for self-deception. The Communists today, 
like the Nazis yesterday, know that If they 
can divide Britain and America they can 
conquer the world. To divide Britain and 
America—that Is their supreme hope, as It Is 
the supreme hope of all the enemies of man’s 
freedom. 

Will the Russian Communists succeed? 

If the outcome depended on our frustrated 
and glamour-seeking politicians and our 
pseudo intellectuals, the answer would be 
"Yes." There Is no use denying that they 
have done some harm and will do much more 
harm If they can. But those people do not 
speak for America. 

It Is true that there is an extreme but 
very small left-wing group In Britain which 
does not like the Anglo-American partner¬ 
ship and is unfairly critical of America. But 
the responsible leaders of both the Labor 
government and the Conservative opposition 
have repudiated these extremists and have 
expressed, again and again and again. Inside 
and outside of Parliament, their understand¬ 
ing and appreciation of America’s efforts to 
protect the free nations against Soviet Inr- 
perlalism. They have expressed, again and 
again and again, the British people’s grati¬ 
tude for the help of their American partner. 

Here in America we have been deluged In 
recent months with a constant stream of 
propaganda about Brltlon trading with the 
enemy, Britain’s appeasement of China, and 
about the British dragging their feet. There 
has been no serious effort here, comparable to 
that in England, by the responsible leaders 
of both our parties, to refute this vilification 
and abuse which can only give aid and comi- 
fort to Soviet communism: no real attempt 
by our leaders in or out of politics to tell 
the American people the truth about our 
British partner, to urge understanding and 
fair play, even when there are differences 


In methods about meeting the menace of 
Soviet imperialism. 

The upshot of It all Is that the thinking of 
many honest people has become confused, 
their nerves Jangled and their emotions Jad¬ 
ed. Even supposedly Intelligent people- 
even lawyers—frequently stop thinking these 
days r.n'' mentally go to sleep with a slogan 
or a catch phrase. 

The chief purpose of my remarks to¬ 
day Is to suggest brlefiy that we question 
some of these abusive criticisms, and, how¬ 
ever painful to the prejudices or disturbing 
to the ignorance of some Americans, that 
we try—areally try—to be fair to our British 
partner. Without fair play toward others, 
we shall become a mentally corrupt people. 
Without fair play, our Anglo-American part¬ 
nership will ultimately fall. Without fair 
play, our civilization will go down In ruin. 

Of coiirse I do not mean that there should 
be any suppression of honest differences 
among the members of our English-speaking 
family. Advice to other nations has always 
been the greatest American export. In vol¬ 
ume If not In value, and we must expect and 
even welcome a fair balance of trade In that 
respect, as in others. But In these days of 
high tension we have what Anthony Eden 
calls ’’the responsibility to choose our words.** 
Our propagandists for world war III are per¬ 
versely imitating the Russian tactic*-- of vili¬ 
fication and abuse, even toward our stanch¬ 
est ally, about comparatively minor differ¬ 
ences. These Russian tactics have not been 
persuasive with the free peoples of the world, 
and their Imitation by people In this country 
obscures America’s finest purposes and tends 
to thwart her best efforts to avoid another 
war. 

Now about Britain “trading with the 
enemy.’’ That accusation is chiefiy con¬ 
cerned with Hong Kong’s trade with China 
and Russia. Let’s face the facts. Hong Kong 
applies the same controls to trade with China 
as are applied by Britain. This trade is 
nearly all in goods and materials produced 
in many other countries. The export to 
Communist countries of nearly 300 articles. 
Including munitions, chemicals, machine 
tools, etc.. Is absolutely forbidden, and the 
export of another hundred articles is care¬ 
fully restricted, and the export of still an¬ 
other hundred articles is subject to the con¬ 
stant supervision of the British Government. 

Many of the free nations are receiving In 
this trade with Russia and China materials 
necessary to their own economic strength 
and essential to their ability to rearm and 
defend themselves against Communist ag¬ 
gression. It Is helpful to note that the oc¬ 
cupying authorities In Japan recently ac¬ 
cepted Chinese conditions for the continua¬ 
tion of the Import of coke coal from certain 
mines in north China In exchange for the 
equal value of Japanese cotton yarn on a 
barter basis. Such an exchange makes sense 
under present world conditions; is this 
“trading with the enemy”? 

Let’s face the facts. 

About one-third of Hong Kong’s trade Is 
with China. In the first 11 months of 1950 
about $340,000,000 In trade went to China 
and about $144,000,000 to the United States. 
Tliere are now about two and one-hnlf to 
three million inhabitants of Hong Kong as 
compared with 600,000 in 1946. If that 
crowded little Island, an outpost of demo¬ 
cratic civilization, to not permitted to con¬ 
duct legitimate trade, the consequent eco¬ 
nomic collapse and civil strife would make 
almost certain Its conquest from within. It 
la true that Russia is buying some rubber 
from the rubber producing countries, in¬ 
cluding some of the British Commonwealth 
countries. But the United States Is taking 
eight times as much of the total world rub¬ 
ber production as Russia and 10 times what 
China purchased last year. 

Again I say, let’s face the facts. 


Britain and America are not at war with 
China or Russia. Our policy is to avoid war 
with them. That Is what our political lead¬ 
ers are constantly telling us and the rest of 
the world. We must assiune that they are 
telling the truth. It Is true that a few 
noisy fanatics, possibly some stock specu¬ 
lators who are worried about a peace scare, 
and some strangely perverse folk with the 
gruesome faith that the atom bomb will 
solve the major problems of a turbulent 
world, actually think that a third world war 
is Imminent and inevitable, and even desir¬ 
able. But the American people don’t want 
another world war. and they do want their 
Government to avoid such a war. 

An economic blockade of China would be 
a major act of war, an act which would as¬ 
sume that war with China, a world war, had 
begun. Our British partner does not believe 
that such a blockade could be effective, and 
it would, of course, create more difficulties 
than It would solve. Would such a blockade 
try to prevent Indian cotton and Pakistan 
Jute and Indonesian rubber from getting to 
China’s ports? Would we sink Indian ships 
carrying goods and materials? Would such 
a blockade make China more cr less depend¬ 
ent upon Russia’s aid and support? 

One of the hardest tasts of statesmanship 
is to keep local wars from becoming major 
conflicts; to end local wars, not extend them. 
That Is what all the free peoples, including 
the American people, desperately want. But 
we Americans must make our actions fit our 
words, or the Voice of America will be a 
monumental sham. 

Whatever we do. let's stop talking nonsense 
about Britain trading with the enemy, and 
let’s try to use some of the common sense 
which we are so sure we possess. 

Our propagandists for a third world war 
and many self-deluded perfectionists are de¬ 
nouncing Britain’s so-called appeasement of 
China, particularly because Britain has 
recognized the Communist Chinese Govern¬ 
ment and has supported the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
Again I say, let’s face the facts, painful 
though they be. The fact Is, much as we and 
Britain dislike It, that the Communist 
Chinese Government Is In control, as far as 
any Chinese Government ever has been, of 
the mainland of China. America recognizes, 
as Britain recognizes, the governments of 
Russia; of Poland, whose United Nations rep¬ 
resentative Is on our program; of other 
Russian satolllte countries; of Yugoslavia, 
which boasts that Its communism Is purer 
than the Russian brand: of Spain, Argen¬ 
tina, and other governments with an un¬ 
pleasant odor. Why not China? Diplo¬ 
matic recognition, as our British friends 
point out, does not mean approval, but 
simply means the recognition of a fact— 
even an unpleasant fact. 

Russia and her satellites, and some other 
nations we do not like or admire, are mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations, which Is a world 
organization embracing all kinds of nations, 
and not a defensive alliance such as the 
Atlantic Pact. If Russia and its satellites 
are members of the United Nations, why not 
Communist China? 

Our British partner has no Illusions about 
the Communists In China nor any hope that 
tomorrow, or next week, or next month. 
Communist China will become a democracy 
or will sever her present ties virlth Russia. 
But the British do believe—and I submit 
that we Americans should also believe—that 
In the long run there Is a chance that China 
wlU become less dependent on Russia and 
that her national interests In the future, as 
In the past, will keep her from becoming a 
vast Russian satellite without a life of her 
own—another Russian slave strte. Hard as 
it may be, we should try to take the long 
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▼tow and not teaort op auceumb to th« alo- 
gaxM and oatchpbraBes of our propagandlsta 
toRT world war XU. 

But the most unsenipulous and the most 
maholouB accusation by these propagandlsta 
to that the British are dragging their feet. 

Again I say. tot’s face the facts. 

In proportion to her population—one- 
third of ours—Britain has today as many 
men in her armed forces combating or re¬ 
straining Communist aggression as has the 
United States. Her forces are fighting or 
are on guard at 19 key points throughout 
the world. Anthony Bden has pointed out 
in the April Issue of Foreign Affairs that 
these British forces are stretched In rela¬ 
tion to the aTailabiltty of trained men and 
modern arms more tautly than those at any 
other country, ally, or enemy. The British 
were fighting In Malays for a years before 
the Communist aggression in Sorea last 
June. Britain has had universal military 
training for men 18 to 26 dnoe 1947. We 
are stlU talking about it. The Brittoh peo¬ 
ple, for more than 10 years, have voluntarily 
submitted to a rationing system, in some re- 
specte severer today than ever before, un¬ 
known and perhaps even unbearable in this 
country. And why? To repair the awful 
of war, to enaUe their country to 
pay Ms own way, to meet Ms Obllgatoons, and 
to play Its part in the defense of the freedom 
of One egg and 8 pence worlh of 

meat a week. 

Who are dragging their feet? 

The results of this self-restraint and self- 
sacrifice on the part of the British people 
^ould be reassuring to their friends and 
astounding to future htotorlana. Our part¬ 
ner has achieved solvency at least for the 
moment. She has raised her industrial pro¬ 
duction 60 percent and her exports 70 per¬ 
cent above the prewar level. ProporUon- 
ately, she to doing at least as much as Amer¬ 
ica in meeting the menace of Soviet com¬ 
munism. 

Nor to this the whole story. It to much 
tmliw for a rich man to contribute 16 percent 
of his income to worthy causes than it to for 
a naan of modest means. In the one case 
there may be the sacrifice of some luxuries, 
in thB other of bare necessities. The true 
test to how much a man to doing as com¬ 
pared with what he can do. 

Who are dragglzag their feet? 

You can*t expect a Republican like me to 
sing hosannas to the Brittoh Labor Party. 
Many of us Americans have grave doubts 
about the doctor’s prescription now being 
administered to the British people, but X 
have not the slightest doubt that they wiU 
survive both the malady and the remedy. 
Moreover, we must admit, again in the spirit 
of fair play, that many of the measures 
adopted by the Brittoh Labor Oovemment 
during the past 6 years would also have been 
adopted In substance by the Oonservatives. 
And as regards the main problems of for¬ 
eign policy, the Brittoh people are united. 
As Winston Ohurchill remarked in the House 
of Commons on the eve of Prime Minister 
Atttoe’s recent visit to America—”Bere in 
Britain, and 1 doubt not throughout .the 
Brittoh Empire and Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions, we always foUow a very simple rule 
whicb has helped us In mai nt ai nin g the 
safety of this country—the worse things get 
the more we stand together.’* 

Armament to not enough to save the world. 
That to one of the <misr lessons from Asia. 
Our British partner knowa that, and despits 
all the saodfloes and hardships of her pet^. 
Great Britain and the other members of the 
Commonwealth are already making, under 
the Colombo plan, the most constructive 
and statesmanlike effort of our generation 
to preserve and to develop the democratic 
way of life in Asia. 

The Colombo idaa. as you know, to a com- 
prehensve 6-year program for economlo 
development in South and South Bast Asia 


which was drawn up by seven nations of the 
Commonwealth—Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Bealand, Ceylon, Indta, and Pakistan. 
The plan was first proposed in January 1860, 
and after several other meetings was fi¬ 
nally announced last November. It cov«rs 
an area of 670.000.000 people—one-quarter 
of the world’s population, ite aim to to put 
13,000.000 more acres \mder cultivatkm, to 
increase grain production hy 10 paroent, and 
deotriclty generating eapaolty hy 67 percaat. 
The total 6-yaar ooat to aatimatad at about 
86,600,000.000, of which 89^00.000,000 wUl he 
raised within the Commonwealth oountrlea 
in Asia, exclusive at their sterling balancea, 
and 6SAOO.OOO.OOQ will be ratoed hy external 
financial aid, including sterling releaaee and 
outright gifts. Britain has already pledged 
840,000.060, In^udtng eterllng releases of 
nearly 8700.000J006 doUars, and will probably 
make an outright gift in the near future 
Of 8160.000,000. A central agency known as 
the Council for Technical Cooperation, hei 
alreardy begun c^rations at Its headquar¬ 
ters in Colombo, Ceylon. Bepreeentattvee 
from other Asiatic oountrlea such as Burma, 
Indonesia, ThalUmd and Indochina are 
working in dcwe cooperation with the Com¬ 
monwealth countries. What have we done? 
We are appropriating about 886.806,000 for 
our point 4 program. 

Who are “dragg'ng their feet"? 

We oould partlciinte in the Colombo plan 
on a bilateral or a multilateral basis and 
contribute the balanee neceeeary to achieve 
ite goal. Or we oould, in a spirit of partner¬ 
ship with the Brittoh Commonwealth, work 
out some feaattile |dan for dovetailing a 
greatly expanded point 4 program with the 
Cdombo plan. What the American people 
muBt reallee to the urgent need for such a 
great undertaking. The problems of Asia 
can’t be solved by radio broedcasta, by drop¬ 
ping atomic bombs, or by letting hundreds 
of thousands of people starve to death be¬ 
cause American potftlelana are piqued by the 
failure of Indian poUticians to agree at all 
tlmea as to the best methods of preserving a 
free and democratic world. ’The magnificent 
American effort under the Marshall plan 
helped save Burope from eommuntom and 
helped restore her war^amaged economy. 
In Asia, the Anglo-American partnerahlp 
must work literally "from the ground up" to 
prevent hundreds of millione of human be¬ 
ings from sinking even loww In the scale of 
living and from becoming a prey to Commu¬ 
nist propaganda. Our British partner and 
her slater natlona In the Commonwealth are 
leading tibe way to meet the moot preseing 
problems of Asia. What will we do? 

Perhaps we can get a suggestion from 
Thcnnaa Jefferson. 

You will remember that Praaldent Monroe 
wrote to Jefferson asking his advloe abmM the 
Brltlrti suggestton for what later became 
known as the Monroe Doctrine. On October 
as, 1823, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence wrote to Monroe ae foUowa: 

"The question presented by the letters you 
have sent me to the most momentous which 
has ever been offered to my contemplation 
since that of Independence. • • • One 
nation, most of all, oould disturb us in this 
proceeding; she now offers to lead, aid. and 
accompany ua in it. By acceding to her 
propoeltlon, we * * * bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free government, and 
emancipate a continent at one stroke, which 
ml|^t otherwise lingor long in doubt and 
dlMoulty. • • * With her on our aide 
we need not fear the whole world.” 

"Emancipate a continent." With our 
Brittoh partner we did emancipate the South 
American Continent from the menace of the 
hcfly alllanoe. In the last war the Anglo- 
American partnenhip emancipated tba con¬ 
tinent of BOKqw. TOfethor America and 
Britain, in theae msI few yean, tan emanel<« 
pate the continent of Asia, tnetuding per¬ 
haps even China. 


.Tho altopttea and aooffeol will again talk 
abovt rat holes. But they are not the kind 
kind of people who will save their own 
country or the wbrld from disaster. They 
do not know, or do not want to know, the 
facta of Ufa in the year of oiir Lord 1051. 

What Britain and the other nations of the 
Commonwealth are doing to not charity or 
a xrere stopgap measure to feed people one 
year and let them starve the next, but a 
program of self-help which, in terms of the 
objects to be achieved and the needs which 
must he met, wlU cost very little. If we are 
willing in one form or another to .{day our 
part, it WiU cost us laaa than one-tenth— 
less than one-twentieth—of what we propose 
to spend on armament during the next a 
years. Are we willing new. as Jefferson pro¬ 
posed long ago, to J^ our Brittoh partner 
in the emancipation of a continent? Or 
Bhall we Americans drag our feet? 

We need not only a Voice of America but 
a votes to America—« voice which will tell 
ua that the desperately hungry peoples of 
the world must have the mesne to earn their 
dally bread, that the starving maaaes of Asia 
cannot eat the Constitution, that noisy 
boasts of American damocraoy do not eattofy 
the empty bMllee of children, that we can¬ 
not long enjoy a paradtoa inside of America 
with hell outside. 

The task will not be easy. Wa Americans 
will continue to he denounced as "greedy 
Imperlaltots.’’ We are finding that criticism 
a Uttla hard to bear, becauae it’s not true 
and posBlbly becauae it was once the favorite 
epithet of many Americana imen Britain 
alone was doing the thankleae Jobs of the 
woild. At any rata, our Brittoh friends can 
aasura us that the first htmdred years are 
the hardest. 

When you hear or read any more malicious 
nonsense about the British “dragging their 
feet," I suggest that you look at the record 
of yesterday aa well as at the facta of today. 

Much aa smne Americans would like to for¬ 
get it. the record shows that, in the first a 
3 tesn of the last World War, we were a men¬ 
tally confused and milrttually sick people. 
Our right-wing Im^tiontotB thought we 
coidd do business with Hitler, our left-wing 
toolatlontets thought it was an "imperialist 
war" until Russia was attstcked. and most 
Americans hardly knew what to think. Even 
after the Invasion of Holland and Belgium 
and the slaughter of Rotterdam, even after 
the fall of n’snoe, even after the Bettle of 
Britain, even whOe neaily the whole Euro¬ 
pean Continent writhed under the torture 
of German tyranny, even while the British 
Commonwealth stood utterly alone, even 
then both the candidates for the Presidency 
in the election of 1940, despite their obvious 
sympathlee, deemed It politically necessary 
to assure the people, In the most fervent 
terms, that the United States would not 
enter the war "except In the caae of attack." 

And yet, throughout that dismal period 
of doubt and delay, the American people did 
slowly but surely come to reallxe their danger 
and their need of Britain for their very salva¬ 
tion. Wa knew, deep down, that if IBritaln 
were conquered, the very soul of western 
civiltoaUon would be gone forever. Brittoh 
courage gave ue good cheer and strengthened 
our hearts. Dunkerque, Brltain’e greatest 
defeat, helped ua on the hard road to moral 
recovery. 86 did the Battle of Britain, her 
greateat victory. The blits helped. The 
fires of Loudon rekindled the American 

Yaa. wa also did a magnifleent Job. I 
simply auggeet that wa look at both the rec¬ 
ord of yeatentoy and the facts of today so 
that we can undarstand and appreciate the 
kind of partner we ehall have in the long, 
hard days ahead. 

In the future, there wttl be world eaaUtm 
eneea.aadmanyof them WiU lau. There will 
be all klnda of international formulas and 
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they will fade away. There wUl be glittering 
slogans and they will be forgotten. 

But If the American and the British peo¬ 
ples have faith In each other’s piupose. hope 
In each other’s future, and charity toward 
each other’s shortcomings, then, as friends, 
as partners, and as allies, they can go for¬ 
ward together into the future, as far as the 
human eye can see. in dignity, in freedom, 
and. let us hope, in peace. 


JeffersoB-Jackton Day Dumer Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MIS80T7RX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing address was delivered by the 
Honorable John L. Sullivan, chairman of 
the Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Com¬ 
mittee, at the National Guard Armory, 
Washington. D. C., on April 14. 1951: 

It is for me a very great honor to welcome 
so many real Democrats to the 1961 Jeffer¬ 
son-Jackson Day Dinner in V7ashlngton. We 
meet here on the day after the two hundred 
and eighth anniversary of the birth of one 
of America’s greatest Presidents. Thomas 
Jefferson. He and Andrew Jackson—-the 
other great President in whose memory we 
meet tonight—^for more than 100 years have 
furnished a great part of the inspiration, the 
coiuage, and the vision which has lighted the 
way for a greater America and a far better 
world. 

It is a real thrill for a man from New 
Hampshire to see over 6,000 Democrats gath¬ 
ered under one roof. We don't have Demo¬ 
cratic crowds quite this size in the Granite 
State. But we have Just as much enthusiasm 
and Just as much courage. 

Before proceeding to Introduce the dis¬ 
tinguished guests at this head table there Is 
one thought that I would like to give this 
audience. 

For the past several months in the news¬ 
papers. on the radio, and through all the 
media of communications, the American peo¬ 
ple have witnessed a constant barrage of 
charges and countercharges Involving vary¬ 
ing derelictions of duty by Federal em¬ 
ployees and former employees. Some of these 
Incidents have been displeasing and repug¬ 
nant to us all. However large the organiza¬ 
tion of Government becomes, any deficiency 
of malfeasance in the discharge of a public 
trust by even the least of our public officials 
or employees is a matter of concern to us 
all. Insofar as such derelictions are proved, 
they must be punished, and the offenders 
removed from the Government. In public 
affairs, public self-criticism is the mark of 
a progressive, dynamic democracy. Today 
such self-criticism and searching examina¬ 
tion is very properly being carried on at 
great lengths. Whenever it is motivated by 
a desire for'lmprovement it is all to the good. 

It would be well, however, for us to culti¬ 
vate a sense of proportion, and to evaluate 
the relative Importance of these incidents. 
We must remind oiurselves and our friends 
of the truly great issues which face the world 
today, of the truly great progress that has 
been achieved in the last few years toward 
preventing the outbreak of world war III 
and preserving the peace of the world. We 
mvist do this frequently lest these issues that 
are of paramount Importance to us all, and 
which will determine the kind of world in 
which our children and our children’s chil¬ 


dren will live, become obscured In the minu¬ 
tiae of the moment. 

I ask you to turn your minds back 4 years 
to March 1947. At that time the most op¬ 
timistic among us felt that Greece had been 
lost to the free world, that Turkey was In 
dire Jeopardy, that Italy was ready to fall 
into the hands of the Communists. Yugo¬ 
slavia was the brightest satellite in the Com¬ 
munist crown, and the future of freedom 
and democracy In France was most uncer¬ 
tain to say the best. What a difference has 
come over the face of Western Europe in 
these few short years because of changes in 
the viewpoint, in the hope of the people of 
those five countries. Great comfort and new 
courage was born to all the freedom-loving 
peoples on both sides the iron cxirtaln. 
This was not Just an accident. This new 
birth of freedom and hope from the Bos¬ 
porus to the English Channel in very large 
part was due to the vision, courage, deter¬ 
mination, and the leadership of the one man 
who, as head of the greatest nation in the 
free world today, bears the lion’s share of the 
responsibility of preserving freedom and de¬ 
mocracy wherever it now exists—our great 
President, Harry 8. lYuman. 

The Greek-Turklsh-aid program, the Mar¬ 
shall plan and its effective implementation 
through the Economic Cooperation Admin¬ 
istration, the North Atlantic Treaty with its 
mutual-defense-assistance program are 
among the things which our President has 
achieved. These are the things which flow 
from the Truman doctrine. These are the 
things that restored hope in the world. 
They are the thins^ that will be remembered 
in this world 100 years from tonight. 

America's resolute resistance to the block¬ 
ade in Berlin and our defense of South Ko¬ 
rea in the face of cruel aggression prove once 
and for all that the champions of freedom 
can and do stand up and fight. 

Realizing what Korea is costing us in the 
lives of fine young men and the disruption 
of our economy, some people today question 
the wisdom of our decision to resist aggres¬ 
sion in Korea. There will never be any doubt 
In my mind that this decision was right. 

It so happens that I was in Europe when 
the North Koreans crossed the thirty-eighth 
parallel. During those 48 hours in which our 
Government remained silent while going 
through the procedure of the last-resort 
provisions of the United Nations Charter, the 
confidence of Western Europeans in America 
melted like butter in the noonday sun. On 
all sides I was told that this was a repetition 
of our failure to follow through on the League 
of Nations after World War I. Things looked 
pretty grim. If the doubt in America’s in¬ 
tegrity and resolution had contintued for 
another week, Western Europe would have 
been lost to democracy for generations, and 
the cooperation we are now receiving from 
the Atlantic Pact nations could never have 
been achieved. 

However, 2 days after the Invasion of Ko¬ 
rea the President of the United States in a 
ringing statement announced our resistance 
to aggression in such clear and unmistak¬ 
able terms that people all over Western Eu¬ 
rope were lifted from the depths of despond¬ 
ency to the heights ot hope. Well may that 
decision of the President of the United States 
be recorded by the historians of the twenty- 
first century as the turning point in the 
world conflict between the powers of evil and 
the friends of freedom. 

The people of America, knowing that the 
fate of civilization, that human freedom, and 
the dignity of man is at stake, will in my 
opinion support In 1962 the party that has 
waged for many long years such a heroic 
striiggle against oppression and aggression, 
the party that has fought such an enlight¬ 
ened and courageous ^ht In behalf of all 
those things that make life worth the liv¬ 
ing, the p^y of Thomas Jefferson. Andrew 
Jackson, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt. and Barry S. Truman. 
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Departmenti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P.KEM 

OF uiBBonax 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Kansas 
City Star of April 12, 1951, entitled 'Tt 
Stinks—Clean It Up.*' 

This editorial has been sent to me by 
a number of people in my State indi¬ 
cating that it has made a profound im¬ 
pression. They ask: Cannot Congress 
do something constructive about the 
deplorable conditions existing in the 
executive branch of our Government, 
as shown here? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It Stink»—Cuban It Up 
The furor over dlemlBBal of General Mac- 
Arthur should not obscure What is, if any¬ 
thing, an even more serious matter. 

It is the gross political maneuvering, the 
wire pulling, the use of Influence in dipsens- 
Ing Jobs and favors, the confusion, the ineffi¬ 
ciency, and the waste that dominate far too 
much of the Washington scene right up to 
the top. It is the evidence of the exceed¬ 
ingly low standards of conduct that govern 
a good section of the Nation’s public life 
today. 

And this at a time when people are be¬ 
ing called upon to labor and to sacrifice, to 
support the program of mobilization and de¬ 
fense, and to be on their guard against any 
complacency or let-down at a time of stress 
when the Nation’s security is gravely 
endangered. 

The American people are ready to do their 
full part in mobilization and the rest. They 
are not ready to tolerate the mismanagement 
and the rottenness that are presently being 
laid out before their eyes. 

For added to the exposures by the Ful- 
brlght committee investigating the RFC, the 
Kefauver committee investigating the un¬ 
derworld and its political links in the big 
cities, the revelations of Influence peddling, 
and the work of the B-percenters along with 
the scandals in the handling of surplus war 
materials-—added to all that is the amazing 
account of former Gov. M. E. Thompson, of 
Georgia, and his experience with the Job 
business In Washington. 

Here was a loyal Democrat with a fine rec¬ 
ord of public service who presmnably was 
being called in to take over a responsible 
position with the Office of Price Stabilization. 
Although he was not hard up for a Govern¬ 
ment Job. Thompson responded with a feel¬ 
ing of partlotlc duty. 

To his consternation he found on reporting 
to the OPS that he coiddn’t be seen by Di¬ 
rector DlSalle but Instead must report to 
the office of the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee. That political agency evidently was 
serving as the clearinghouse for Important 
jobs and the proper official agencies were 
being short-circuited. But after his discov¬ 
ery that another man was being considered 
for the same job, ‘ Thompson agreed to a 
reshuffie of his supposed duties and then 
waited for a call to take over. 

He waited till the patience of any con¬ 
scientious man would have been exhausted. 
Be was being paid his salary and $63.48 a 
day for expenses—^yet for 12 weeks bad never 
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been oonniltod or colled upon for ony offi¬ 
cial work. Hte reaponae waa to resign and 
expose the whole mesa, denouncing the *'de- 
plorable conditions in the national admin¬ 
istration** that make party loyalty and pa¬ 
triotism impossible at the same time, and 
declaring there “are thousands upon thou¬ 
sands’* of Job holders on the federal payrolls 
In Washington and throughout the coun¬ 
try who “are rendering no service." 

There in the whole Shameful record Is the 
grave situation that confronts the American 
people in a time of stress. It’s a call for Na¬ 
tion-wide ixrotest and a demand for' conrec- 
tlon—if It can be bad under the conditions 
that exist today. In time, if not soon, it 
will be had. Por public indignation will 
mount until a dean-up has been achieved in 
the name both of decency and the Nation's 
well-being. 

Dngnttfgr Tmyui 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

* on CAUroaMU 

IN TEB HOUSE OP BEPBBSBNTAT1V18 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. McDonough. Mr. speaker, the 
interests of the American people and the 
United States have cmee again been sub¬ 
ordinated to the scheming machinations 
of foreign Interests, and Anglophile 
Americans, led by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and President Tniman, 
and a great American patriot and mili¬ 
tary leader, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
has been purged from his command. 

What manner of administration do we 
have in America today? Who are these 
men in the highest positions in the land 
serving? Have they forgotten their 
oath of offlce, which pledges them to rep¬ 
resent the people of the United States? 
Have they ever heard of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence and the American 
Revolution which established the sov¬ 
ereignty of the United States? 

General MacArthur hsui the courage 
as an American citizen and as a profes¬ 
sional soldier to face facts realistimdiy 
in this period of world crisis, and to re¬ 
port bhmtly to his Government and to 
the American people that the time has 
come to end this state of *‘war which Is 
not war’* in Korea, and either attack the 
enemy at every point or withdraw. 

For his patriotic stand General Mac¬ 
Arthur has been dismissed. He has been 
dismissed because of criticism from a 
foreign nation, a nation whose first con¬ 
sideration Is Its own self-interests and 
now how many American boys are spill¬ 
ing their blood on Korean soil. 

The ])eoifie of America axe outraged 
at this latest Tinman blunder, a blun¬ 
der which may cost far more than any¬ 
one can today ertimate In American 
lives and resources. At a time when the 
administration has again and again 
stressed the need for unity in our land, 
Mr. TnmMai has again demonstrated his 
elephantine tact by the removal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, the most effective ac¬ 


tion he could possibly have taken at this 
time to create Nation-wide disunity in 
our land. 

Wires are pouring into Washington 
demanding the removal of Truman and 
Acheson without further delay. Cer¬ 
tainly there can no longer he any doubt 
that President Truman is not capable of 
holding the high oBBce to which he was, 
unfortunately, elected. The wave of in¬ 
dignation sweeping this country is with¬ 
out precedent Never in history have 
the people demanded the removal of a 
Ih’esident and a Secretary of State as 
they are today demanding the removal 
of Ttuman and Acheson. 

More than 6 months ago I demanded 
the impeachment of Truman and Ache- 
son in response to the urgent requeets 
for such action from dtisens in all parts 
of the Nation. Today I believe this ac¬ 
tion is stin needed for the good of the 
United States. 

U Mr. Truman wants unity in Amer¬ 
ica and is willing to make a patriotic 
sacrifice in the best interests of his 
country, he would resign from the ofBoe 
where he has failed so miserabhr and at 
so great a cost to the United States. 

This Nation owes a debt of gratitude 
to Douglas MacArthur. a brilliant mili¬ 
tary strategist, a good American. His 
name will be honored in the history of 
his country. Those who would humili¬ 
ate and d^le him will be remembered 
for their infamy. 


MacArtliar 


EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

HON. HARLEY H. KILGORE 

or man vixonvu 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STAIES 

Tuesday, AprU 17,1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
u n a ni mous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rscoab an editorial 
entitled *'V7ho’s President?” from the 
Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion-News 
of Aznil 13.1951. 

There being no c bjeetion. the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Who’8 Pbxsxosmt? 

Most sober, thinking persons, regardless of 
their polittcal affiliation, suhacrlbe to the 
statement that in view of all of the circum- 
Btanoee President IVuroan had no other 
cofurae than to relieve General MacArthur 
or Ms command. 

General MacArthur has been a good sOldler, 
hut apparently either he or his adviser^-or 
both—believe that be, MacArthur, had be¬ 
come more important than the office of the 
President of the United States. The Ameri¬ 
can people, as much as they may admire 
MkcArthur as a military man, did not elect 
him President. They, or a majority of them 
at least, elected Hkxvy Truman President of 
the United States. 

It makes little tUfferenoe whether one be¬ 
lieves that Barry Ttuman is a great FreaMent 
or an IndUTeraat Rreaident. The real ctifaig 
to lemeniber Is that tbronghout all of the 
yean of our Ropnbl}e*s life it has been found 


that It was not safe to pennlt the military to 
run the Nation. In fact, our Pounding 
Pathera made ebnslderable eSort to avoid this 
■ituatlon and their fean were will baaed in 
historical fact. 

General MacArthur has no mora right to 
address a Joint saeston of Oongreas than any 
other general who has baan reliavad of his 
command. -Obvloiialy. hit addrese could be 
nothing more than a dafanaa of hla actions 
as commanding officer of the Par Bast and 
if he wishes to defend that action he. no 
doubt, will be given ample opportunity to 
do eo by the B4>ublican Party that at long 
last has found a candidate to run for the 
Presidency. 

General MacArthur has a perfeet right to 
run for the Prasideney of the United States. 
That right, if not opportunity, is available 
to any American oitlM^ but he doesn’t have 
the right as commander of a military force 
to take over the duties of the President of 
the Uhlted States. And that la exactly what 
he has baan trying to do—and doing in some 
respect—for the past Mveral years. He has 
violated almost aU of the rules laid down by 
the Government for the military even to the 
extent of using the military wires to funnel 
some of his “messages" to such sympathetic 
organizations as the Chicago Tribune and 
other comparable publicatlans. Instead of 
informing bis Commander in Chief, President 
Truman, of his actions in many eases, as 
MacArthur demanded his subordinates do. 
he communicated directly with Jmt Maxtut, 
the Republican leader In Congress. 

Bo. the issue has been Joined. General 
MacArthur must come home and we certainly 
hope he runs for the office of President of 
the United States. Several years ago he dab¬ 
bled with the idea aind figuratively speaking 
“poked his toe in the water” in one of the 
Midweatem States’ primaries. Be failed to 
finish in the money, to use a phrase. Per¬ 
haps he will fare better the next time—and 
the next time in 1952 because he is the dar¬ 
ling of the Chicago ’Itlbune and Its vast net¬ 
work of propaganda. 

But the Important thing is that in 1952 
MacArthur will be running as a private citi¬ 
zen for the Presidency and not in the dual 
role of commander in chief of our far east¬ 
ern forces as well as a self-appointed king 
above the Preeldency which Is, of course, the 
highest gift in the hands of the American 
people. 

We do not pretend to have any informa¬ 
tion relative to the coneequenoes of peace in 
Korea in view of the MacArthur ouster. 
Neither do we assume to paas upon the man¬ 
ner In which MacArthur had to be removed. 
We do insist that in view of the repeated 
acts of defiance to the authority of the Pres¬ 
idency. however, that the only criticism that 
President ’Truman Justifiably should face is 
the criticism of waiting too long. 

*111616 was a feeling inrlor to Wednesday 
amongst nmny people that MacArthur was 
too powerful fmr the President of the United 
States to either dlacip^ne or remove. 

There was feeling among some of the 
MacArthur military clique—and that clique 
was and is large within the military—that 
MacArthur was more Inqxnrtant than the 
President. There is a feeling amongst the 
military too—that part of the military which 
is by far the most substantial part, that 
BfaoArthur was bsd for the Armed Forces 
Xstebllshment in that he tocfic the attitude 
that whatever be did was r^t—regardless- 
while the same thing done by another might 
well bring on a reprimand or a court martial. 

Tee, we hope that MacArthur is the Re- 
puMIcan nominee for the Presidency. That 
will put the issue where it belongs—on the 
soap boxes—and take it out of the mllttary 
where it never did belong but where too 
much of MacArthur's public relations have 
been for far too long. 
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Reioltttion of the City Council of the City 
of AUefan, Mich. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHXaAN 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATZVBS 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith a resolution 
adopted by the city council of my home 
town of Allegan, Mich., together with the 
letter which accompanied it: 

Cmr or Alucoan, 
Allegan, Mich., April 13, 1951. 
Hon. CLARK E. HorPMAN, 

Member of Congress, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir; This community, like the rest 
of the Nation. Is stunned by the recent action 
of the President In the dismissal of Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

The enclosed resolution expresses the feel¬ 
ing of the city council. I sincerely hope 
you will make those feelings known to the 
Congress. 

Cordially and sincerely yours. 

P. R. Bsaxtvaxs, 

City Manager, 

"Whereas it Is the Judgment of the City 
Council of the City of Allegan, Allegan 
County, Mich., that— 

"1. Shortly after the cessation of hostili¬ 
ties In World War II It became apparent to 
most Intelligent people that the Communist 
government of Russia had dedicated Itself to 
the expansion of Communism and the de¬ 
struction of the free nations of the world. 

"2, Despite the necessity of opposing com¬ 
munism by the use of ell reasonable and 
available means and forces In the best inter¬ 
est and security of the United States. Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson did, contrary to our welfare and 
security, aid and abet communism In China 
and withheld material aid and support from 
Nationalist China. 

"3. President Truman and Secretary Ache, 
son did, precedent to June of 1960, contrary 
to a legislative enactment of the Congress of 
the United States, with apparent intent to 
circumvent and evade the will of Congress, 
arbitrarily and willfully refuse to advance to 
the Government of the Republic of Korea 
upwards of ten billions of dollars, appropri¬ 
ated by the Congress for the defense of said 
republic against a possible attack by the 
Communists of North Korea. 

"4. By reason of the direct aid given to Red 
China and the refusal of our State Depart¬ 
ment to render aid to Nationalist China, and 
the refusal to advance the moneys appropri¬ 
ated by the Congress for the defense of South 
Korea, the Communists of North Korea were 
enabled to, and did. In June of 1950. launch a 
successful Invasion of South Korea, and In 
which they were later fortified and assisted 
by Red Chinese armies. 

"5. Immediately thereafter President Tru¬ 
man did, contrary to his constitutional au¬ 
thority, engage these United States In a war. 
under the guise and pretext that he was act¬ 
ing under authority of the United Nations 
and engaging solely in a police action. 

I "6. Having involved this Nation illegally 
in a war in Korea, the President and the 
Secretary of State did, in contradiction to 
the security and welfare of the Armed Forces 
. committed to action in Korea and under his 


command, arbitrarily refuse authority to 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur to— 

"(a) Bomb the staging areas and sources 
of supply for the Communist hordes, located 
across the Korean border in Manchuria. 

**(b) Blockade the coast of Red China so 
as to prevent the shipment of supplies and 
war materiel to Red China. 

“(c) Use the armies of Nationalist China 
stationed on Formosa. 

“(d) Equip and arm an estimated 600,000 
South Koreans, able, willing, and anxious to 
fight. 

“7. By reason of the foregoing acts and 
policies, thousands of our American men 
have now become casualties of war, to be 
followed by untold thousands. 

“8. General MacArthur did, from bitter ex¬ 
perience and first-hand knowledge In the In¬ 
terest of those fighting under him and for 
the ultimate security of this Nation, properly 
and openly publicize his request for au¬ 
thority to wage a war as it should be waged, 
successfully. 

“9, President Truman did, we believe at the 
instigation of Secretary Acheson and by rea¬ 
son of the influence exerted by the British 
Foreign Office, without Justification and con¬ 
trary to the welfare and security of this na¬ 
tion, which he has sworn to defend, sum¬ 
marily remove General MacArthur from his 
position of command In the Asiatic theater. 

“10. General MacArthur has, Insofar as it 
was within his power to do so, acted in the 
best Interest of those serving under his com¬ 
mand and this Nation, and President lYu- 
man and Secretary of State Dean Acheson are 
guilty of gross neglect and Incompetence In 
office and the usurpation of authority to the 
detriment of and danger to the United 
States. 

“Therefore the city council of the city of 
Allegan, Allegan County. State of Michigan, 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to institute an investigation, and if 
the finding warrant carry out proceedings 
appropriate to Impeach and remove from 
office the President of the United States. Mr. 
Harry S. Truman, and the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Dean Acheson, as we firmly believe such 
action Is necessary for the safety, security, 
and future welfare of this nation." 

I hereby certify that the foregoing Is a true 
and correct copy tf a resolution made and 
unanimously adopted by the city council of 
the city of Allegan, Allegan County, Mich., 
at a special meeting thereof held on the 
12th day of April A. D. 1951. 

P. H. Beauvais, 

City Clerk. 


The President Should Be Supported 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL C. JONES 

OF MISSOURI 

IN TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
as an answer to some of those critics who 
have condemned the President for his 
recent action in relieving General Mac¬ 
Arthur, I have requested permission to 
extend in the Appendix an editorial 
written by Kent Wilson, editor of the 
Missouri Cash-Book, one of the leading 
newspapers of southeast Missouri. 

While this editor does not at all times 
see eye-to-eye with President Truman, 
and has from time to time been critical 


of this administration, I believe that in 
this editorial he has pointed out the 
fallacy of the argument being used by 
those who are seeking to use this inci¬ 
dent as a rallying point for a political 
campaign issue in 1952. While, of 
course, I have received a few—less than 
a dozen—telegrams and letters con¬ 
demning the President, it is interesting 
to note that most of the communications 
have come from those who have been 
most critical of everything that this ad¬ 
ministration has done. 

In addition to the letters of condem¬ 
nation, I have also received messages 
supporting the President. Typical of 
these is a letter which states: 

I want to express to you my support of the 
President in his decision to dismiss General 
MacArthur and I urge you to use your In¬ 
fluence in his behalf. 

In my opinion MacArthur should have 
been released from his command long ago. 
A man who causes disunity in these times 
when unity of purpose is essential and who 
puts his personal ambitions before his coun¬ 
try and who believes himself to be bigger 
than his Government has no business being 
in a place of authority be he general or 
private. 

No doubt the action will arouse a storm 
of controversy and much abuse will be 
heaped upon the President, but I think he 
has proved himself to be of great moral 
stature and has shown that he Is a man of 
unbounded courage in making this decision 
and I believe he should be supported. 

Herewith follows the editorial from the 
Missouri Cash-Book: 

The following editorial was written Mon¬ 
day night, some 24 hours prior to Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur’s dismissal from all his mili¬ 
tary commands, which is concrete evidence 
that this paper endorses President Truman’s 
action. 

If the editor was in President Truman’s 
shoes, General MacArthur would have a gag 
shoved Into his big mouth and retired to 
public life where he could hobnob with the 
Republican congressional leaders and tear 
loose on our administration to his heart’s 
content, and we wouldn’t fear the results. 
These Republicans who have suddenly be¬ 
come so hopeful of the discord he would 
cause in an open fight on our foreign pol¬ 
icies should he be retired, would be sorely 
disappointed. They do not know the public 
pulse. 

The general has been more of an actor In 
recent years than a soldier, boiling over with 
ego. ’The editor of this paper has never 
talked with a veteran of either of the two 
last world wars who had a good word for 
him, and they are too patriotic ever to be 
swayed by any of his arguments. 

MacArthur should at least be relieved of 
any authority outside of Japan. We at one 
time thought he was a great soldier, but re¬ 
cent events cause us to doubt this. The 
Christian Science Monitor says, “A number 
of Gl’s remember ruefully that the five-star 
general was sure the Communist Chinese 
would not intervene when he spread his 
troops widely over North Korea, where they 
took one of the worst defeats in American 
military history." 

To cover up his failures to date in the 
present strife, MacArthur is strongly demand¬ 
ing that the Chinese Nationalists be urged 
and aided to invade China. Those who are 
in a position to know state that China is 
prepared for such an attack and that when 
it happens we will be momentarily thrust 
into world war III. It does not require a 
military genius to know that such a move 
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would xxot "take the pressure off American 
troops In Korea” as the flve-star general says, 
but would bring Russia Into the oonlllot, 
first by aid of an adequate air and submarine 
force furnished by Russia which would ren¬ 
der our present position xmtenable. Fur¬ 
ther. Russia will never sit idly by whenever 
the defeat of China by the United States 
appears ever probable. 

MacArthur loses sight of another great 
danger, and that is the mobUieatlon of Rus¬ 
sian divisions in great number in East Ger¬ 
many and at several other points in Europe. 
Should we be drawn into a war with China, 
Just what woiild happen If we were forced 
simultaneously to wage war both In Asia and 
Europe now? 

We believe that the administration's pres¬ 
ent policy is to avoid another world conflict 
by a delaying action, the purpose being in 
the interim to use every available means 
to effect a peace agreement, in order to 
gain 2 or 3 years to get adequately prepared 
for deferue, If not aggression. 

We firmly believe that the ambition of 
Taft for the presidency far exceeds his love 
of country, and if we should be suddenly 
rushed into another world war the responsi- 
bUlty wlU rest upon the shoulders of the 
Tafts and the MacArthurs. 


Attitiide of Gre«t Britain Toward 
Cornmunitt China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 

or maso 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,19S1 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an edito¬ 
rial entitled "The British Solution.** 
which recently appeared in the Idaho 
Statesman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thx BimaB Solution 

The reported British demand for a major 
sellout to Communist China, coming at the 
same time as the MacArthur dismissal, puts 
a fitting climax on a comedy of errors. Only 
It'S really not so funny. 

All that the Brltlah foreign ofllee has in 
mind Is turning over Formosa to the Peiping 
bandits (which would mean wholesale 
slaughter of thousands of Cblang Kai-shek's 
followers) and allowing Mao Tse-tung a full 
voice in formulating a Japanese peace treaty. 
Next st^. logically, would be to admit Red 
China to the United Nations. 

Surely no more craven and unprincipled 
anggeatlon has ever passed from one govern¬ 
ment to another. Its acceptance would once 
and for aU scuttle any hope that the United 
Nations can be made an instrument to en¬ 
force world peace (a pretty dim hope at pres¬ 
ent) and its reward for brutality would turn 
into bitter mockery the sacrlfloea In lives 
which have been made. 

The mere auggesticm that the Communist 
rulers of China should have the least word 
In drawing up a peace treaty with Japan— 
a nation where Douglas MacArthur worked 
mightily to destroy Cbmmimlst influence— 
Is an insult to the people of the United 
States. What the men who fought from 
Guadalcanal to Okinawa would think of any 
such concession could not be printed. 

Obviously the time has come for the 
United States to ask Britain bluntly If it 


knows which side In the far-eastern dispute 
It wants to be on. Certainly Amerlean acd- 
dlers have little business fluting In Korea 
if Britain haa for Its long-range goal a aeries 
of lucrative conoMalons to Bed China. 

This newspaper has no use tor the Anglo¬ 
phobic attitude of some publications, but It 
can recognize the odor of skunk when It de¬ 
tects It. And that Is precisely the smell con¬ 
nected with the latest policy statement of the 
British Socialist Government—strong enough 
to turn stomachs thousands of miles away. 

Klokli^ General MacArthiir out of com¬ 
mand was had enouidi* Offering to give 
Communist China all that it could conceiv¬ 
ably want constitutes an act of lunacy, and 
betrayal. 


MtcArtkw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY H. KILGORE 

or Win vnozMXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED BTATBS 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record the round¬ 
up of editorial comment on the d i s m issa l 
of General MacArthur which appeared 
in the Charleston, W. Va.. Gazette of 
April 14.1951. 

The Charleston Gazette’s own front¬ 
page editorial on this subject on April 
12, entitled "Battlefield Courage: Mac¬ 
Arthur Was Dismissed for Doing What 
He Himself Wouldn*t Tolerate," was 
printed in the Appendix of the Record on 
April 18. upon the request of my dis¬ 
tinguished colleague the Junior Sena¬ 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Neely]. 

There being no objection, the compen¬ 
dium was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

TxuwAiv Bjoht xw Fnmo MAcAxrznni, 
OxmrrAMxinra EmroxiAum Dicxdx 

Sober opinion of meet of the Nation's out¬ 
standing newspapers reflect the editorial view 
that President Truman followed the only 
course left him In dismissing General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

Here are excerpts from editorials written 
after studied reflection In the case: 

The New York Tiines: "Ptfllcy with req>ect 
to the conduct of a war cannot be made In 
two places. Under the American system, and 
speclflcally under tbe American Constitution, 
policy is made by tbe President of the United 
States. Tbe policy chosen may prove in any 
given case to be wise or unwise; It may re¬ 
quire a fundamental change on the basis of 
experience: but the Constitution puts the 
making of policy In riie clvUlan hands of 
the Chief Executive, and it la the clear duty 
of the military to express its doubts or Its 
dissent through proper military cbazmels 
and not In public debate. We Imve no doubt, 
therefore, that tbe President acted properly.*’ 

The Christian Science Monitor: "Tbe sit¬ 
uation had become such that the United 
States was speaking with two voices on na¬ 
tional policy and xnlUtary measures. More¬ 
over, the UN commander In Korea was evi¬ 
dently not In sympathy with UN alms thsra— 
poorly deltaied as they are. The situation 
could be riecred up only by a derialon on 
one eUe or the other. Uniese the beeio 
poUeies of the United States and ths Unitsd 
Nations were to be overturned, It became 
necessary for General MacArthur to conform, 
to resign, or be removed.” 


The Atlanta Constitution: **There la Just 
one issue: Who le going to give the orders 
and who Is the supreme authority? Is it 
a general aervlng In a nation's army, or the 
government of the nation? General Mac¬ 
Arthur Is a great general and a great man. 
But his country Is greater than he. What¬ 
ever the saorlflee or loss or face or dangers 
incurred by his dismissal, they must be met. 
To do otherwise would be to destroy the 
authoarlW of the Government of our country.” 

The Baltimore (morning) Sun: "The cor¬ 
rect decision, so far as can be Judged now. 
would be to continue the course which Mr. 
Truman has done hts uncertain best to Jus¬ 
tify. If we are to fight the hordes of Russia 
and China and their satellltea It Is surely 
better to fight them with allies at our side 
to help us than to go it alone. If we delib¬ 
erately start to light them in Asia we shall 
almost certainly be alone.” 

The Wall Street Jotraal: "Given the sit¬ 
uation as it stood, it IB dlfflcult to see how 
President Truman could have done other 
than he did in dismissing General Mac- 
Arthur. That is true regardless of how much 
provocation General MacArthur had for act¬ 
ing as he did act. Indeed, he must have 
known that he would be dismissed and 
thought that he would accomplish some¬ 
thing by forcing the President's hand.” 

The Dayton Journal Herald: "Let there be 
no mistake about it, the President was Justi¬ 
fied In removing MacArthur. The general 
has been repeatedly itwubordlnate, and in¬ 
subordinate In a way which threatened the 
Bucceas of the country's foreign policy. That 
h* got away with it so long Is not a tribute to 
Mr. Truman's patience, for no strong Presi¬ 
dent up to his Job could be patient In that 
way. Rather It Is a disclosure of Mr. Tru¬ 
man's futility.” 

The Charlotte Observer: "Since General 
MacArthur had demonstrated by his persis¬ 
tent public statements that he would not 
abide by the directives of his superiors, there 
was nothing left for the President to do but 
to relieve him of his commands, regardless of 
who was right or wrong or errors had been 
responsible for the developed Intolerable 
situation.” 

Tbe Louisville Courier Journal: "This 
would be tbe worst of all times for a field 
commander to dictate the foreign policy of 
the United States. That Is what MacArthur 
showed himself determined to do. In spite of 
repeated and specific orders from Washing¬ 
ton. The Korean conflict cannot be Isolated 
from the rest of the world. An action by an 
American general there could bring a hall of 
atom bombs on the roofs of a dozen Ameri¬ 
can cities. • • • So President TYuman 
took tbe Inevitable step.” 

The Roanc^ Times: "It was clearly 
within the President's power and authority 
to dismiss a general who had repeatedly de¬ 
fied instructions * * *. The bitter con¬ 
troversy that Is In prospect over the affair 
cannot be helpful and will, on the contrary, 
he most unfortunate If not actually disas¬ 
trous.” 


Almte of Freodom 


EXTENSION OF RB&fARKS 

HON.ZALESN.ECTON 

or MomaxiA 

IN THE SENATE OF TttK UNTIED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. Pretident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of 18se Record a yery in¬ 
terest!^ and intelligently written letter 
addressed to the editor of the Seattle 
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Times, by a citizen of the State of Wash¬ 
ington, and published in April 6, 1851, 
issue of that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Who Is RESPONBlBUEt 
Editor, thk Txmbb: 

OroM abuse of American freedom Is a na¬ 
tional danger. Liberty under law is the 
foundation of durable democratic govern¬ 
ment. It means that each person is free 
within the circle of his own right. Law 
seeks prevention of injury and would do 
justice to those who suffer harm. 

Lamentably, liberty is abused by men of 
all stations. Even governments pervert their 
purpose to preserve order and Justice: they 
enact unjust laws and adopt sinister policies. 
Legislatures stop clocks despite time limit; 
courts validate such glaring law evasion. 

Pressure groups, factions, lobbies, power- 
fiu individuals abuse liberty in pursuit of 
selfish ends. Men alone or in gangs commit 
atrocious murders. Thieves, cheats, frauds, 
and racketeers abound. Gambling and vice 
flourish. Bribery and perjury may soon be¬ 
come popular habits. 

Evil men congregate in cities to feast off 
the gullibility of others. Criminals from 
abroad live here as princely Jackals. Organ¬ 
ized crime is rife, the Communist dastardly 
contrives treason against out whole system 
of liberty, whUe cynically invoking protec¬ 
tion of the liberty he would destroy. On 
the other hand Idealists fear to defend lib¬ 
erty lest they abridge it. 

Contributing to delinquency is the good 
citizen’s disregard of civic duty, his own re¬ 
fusal to obey the law because it is the law, 
his fatal undervaluation of priceless lawful 
liberty. Laws must be enforced; if en¬ 
forced. fewer would be necessary. 

Constitutional democracy, if neglected or 
abused, quickly decays. But fortunately it 
carries within Itself recurring strength 
through the supreme right of self-rule at 
the ballot box. This right must be revered 
and all citizens alerted to evils which corrupt 
or endanger the Republic. 

If we do not rule oiu'selves, others will. 
There is no escape from the rule. The 
duty to vote for competent men and to 
administer Impartial government is a duty 
of stern realism, for government is what we 
make it. not a self-executing ideal. 

Hard-headed men, who flinch not from 
corrective action, must take the helm of 
state. A republic rich in purse but poor in 
character is foredoomed. 

Who then is responsible for what is wrong 
in this free country? The citizens—^you and 
I—-are responsible. Our hope lies not in 
sporadic reform but in a sustained national 
revival of personal rectitude. 

Austin E. ORxmrHs. 


Proposed Freeiing of Farm Parity Prkei 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. niRNET R. MATBANK 

or SOUTH CAROUNA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, X a^ 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled **UnJU8t to the Farmer,** pub¬ 
lished in the Greenville (S. C.) News 
on April 11,1951. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Unjust to thx FAsicn 

Senator Matbamk uses vigorously emphatic 
language in his expressed determination to 
oppose the proposed plan to freeze farm 
parity prices as a way of curbing food-price 
rises. 

But we think not only farmers, but most 
other citizens who endeavor to think this 
matter through, will agree that his position 
is sound and logical. 

The calculated parity price for farm prod¬ 
ucts, of course, rises when the things the 
farmer has to buy rise in price; and so the 
brilliant idea has occurred to some of our 
controllers to decree that what was parity 
last January, must continue to be parity 
no matter what other prices do, subjecting 
farm products to celling price orders at 
that level. 

Any such action wotfld destroy the whole 
theory of parity prices for farmers, and 
might as well be accompanied by total 
elimination of all legal and other concep¬ 
tions of parity, along with an arbitrary cell¬ 
ing on all these prices at a level no higher 
than the parity figure of last January. 

Let it be kept in mind that the concep¬ 
tion of parity lor farm products is essen¬ 
tially a price relationship. It grows out of 
calculations that in order to be on a bal¬ 
anced price relationship with the rest of 
the economy, the farmer should receive 
prices for his products which bear the same 
relationship to prices of other goods as they 
bore during a former period regarded as a 
normal economic time. And it is obvious, 
of course, that if the prices of other goods 
rise, the farmer’s calculated parity must rise 
also if there is to continue to be that same 
balanced price relationship. 

There may be argument as to whether or 
not this is the most accurate means of fig¬ 
uring how the farmer ought to stand in 
price matters on an equitable basis with 
the rest of the economy, but we don’t believe 
any of the critics, even, have suggested what 
he regarded as a fairer formula for this pur¬ 
pose. The Government, of course, does not 
guarantee farmers parity prices, but the 
whole theory of this policy is that it is de¬ 
sirable from the standpoint of fairness that 
the farmer receive as much as parity 
prices, and the Government gives him some 
help in the effort to do so by granting com¬ 
modity loans at some figure below parity. 

The issue now is that the price control law 
does not permit a ceiling to be placed on 
these farm commodities until and unless 
they reach parity prices. And that certain¬ 
ly seems a fair and logical proposition, so 
long as it is held as a public policy that it 
is only equitable that the farmer should re¬ 
ceive as much as parity for his goods. 

It should be obvious that if other goods 
rise in price and the farmer’s so-called par¬ 
ity is not permitted to rise beyond an arbi¬ 
trarily designated figure ot some months ago, 
his price cease to be parity and the term 
becomes meaningless. 

And it ought to be clear that farm par¬ 
ity prices will not rise unless other prices 
rise. ’The way to keep parity down is to 
keep the other prices down, since they are 
the basic cause of the rise and fall of parity. 

One might pertinently ask the question: Is 
It in any way fair to the farmer to allow 
price rises in other goods, yet prevent him 
from receiving, even if the market offers it. 
a price that would maintain an equitable 
relationship with the things he must buy? 

As a matter of fact, the greater part of 
the farm products frenn which foods are 
made still sell below the calculated parity. 
To fix a ceiling at what parity was a few 
months ago, would thus not probably at this 
tune reduce the price of many or any of them. 


And unless our controllers, who say they are 
going to keep other prices from rising, really 
think other prices are going up considerably 
more, how can they claim that this proposed 
step would be of any real value? 

Senator Matbank has spoken forthrightly 
on this issue. His words are worth reading 
again. Noting that farmers’ income has 
shrunk $6,000,000,000 since 1048, he added: 
"There has been an outrageous campaign 
to deceive and fool the people of the United 
States, to have them believe that parity 
prices are largely responsible for inflation." 

And that is well said, we think. 


The Replacement of General MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE X7NITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Another Tragic Error.“ published 
in the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick on April 
12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Anothr Tragic Error 

Add another tragic error to the tragic ca¬ 
reer of a little man trying to fill a big Job 
with a Jocular grin and an inflated ego as 
his only assets. 

For the ousting of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur by the temporary resident of the 
White House is, to the average citizen at 
least, nothing short of a tragic error. 

It removes from the active military scene 
at a time of great national peril one of this 
Nation’s outstanding soldiers and a man 
whose years of experience have schooled him 
in far-eastern problems to a far greater de¬ 
gree than the cumulative total of all the 
political demagogues in Washington. That, 
in itself, is tragedy enough. 

But more tragic than the ousting of a 
military commander, though he be one of 
tried and proven ability, is the implied deter¬ 
mination of the socialistic nitwits to con¬ 
tinue the hesitant and wavering policy in the 
Par East—a policy that already has gotten 
us into one of the sorriest messes in which 
this Nation ever has found itself; a policy 
that has cost us upward of 60,000 casualties 
in Korea with the end nowhere in sight. 

General MacArthur was fired for insubor¬ 
dination. BO the little man said. Techni¬ 
cally, that may be true. But to the average 
citizen he was sacrificed on the altar of 
appeasement because he dared raise his voice 
against the futility of waging a war in which 
his hands were tied and his movements re¬ 
stricted, while his enemy was given privileged 
sanctuary and was free to use every means at 
his command to deal out death and destruc¬ 
tion. 

The ouster of the heroic commander was 
received with cheers in the capitals of Brit¬ 
ain, France, India, and some other nations 
allied with the United States in the Korean 
struggle. And well it might. For theirs has 
been a puny contribution to the common 
light against communism. They consistently 
have sought to appease Red China and have 
been gunning for months for MacArthur’s 
scalp because he dared appraise the situa¬ 
tion in its true light. 

But in the cities, the towns, and the rural 
areas of America, there was no cheering. 
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For hortin retUlo the famlllM of tboie «0«000 
brave Toutha who already have been eao- 
rifleed on bloody Korean flelde, and Cbe addi¬ 
tional 260.000 youths now weeing a berolc 
but apparently futile struggle 6.000 miles 
from borne. 

It was for these brave youths that General 
MacArthur dared speak out. Bis was a voice 
crying in the wilderness for the troops, the 
faculties and the freedom of movement nec¬ 
essary to avoid useless saertflee and to win 
Ihe war for freemen everywhere. But his 
voice was drowned out by the pussyfooters 
and wishful thinkers who still bslleve you 
can compromise and negotiate with Interna¬ 
tional communism. 

General IfacArthur’s ouster removes a 
pillar of strength from the free world's far 
eastern defense. And It still falls to solve 
the primary question of how to end the 
fighting in Korea without advantage to Com¬ 
munist China and its master. Soviet Russia. 

This is the question ih which aU America 
is vitaUy interested. And the man in the 
White House wUl be held strictly accountable 
to the American people for the answer. 
The outlook Is fraught with fear. For It was 
disastrous leadership and bungling policy 
that led us down the road to bloody Korea. 
That leadership and that policy still are 
with us. 

It is dUBcult to see how the firing of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur brings us any closer to win¬ 
ning or ending the war in Korea. But for 
the sake of those brave youths on the fight¬ 
ing front, for the sake of this Nation and 
freedom-loving peoples everywhere, it is 
to be hoped that out of the furore and the 
debate aroused by the general's ouster will 
come a firm and resolute policy under which 
Americans may unite and march forward to 
victory and lasting peace. 


MacArllinr 


EXnSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WBT vnomzA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. KILOORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled **MacArthur Forgot," from the 
Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of April 12, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MscAarmrs Foaoor 

When a young man is selected to enter 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, he is regarded as offleer material for 
the United States Army. During his.years 
of training at the Academy he learns first of 
all how to take orders. You cannot learn 
how to give orders unless you know first how 
to take orders. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur had all the bene¬ 
fit of the fine training that the Nation gives 
its selected military men. Certainly in hie 
undergraduate days he learned how to take 
orders. And he became a great military man 
well qualified to give orders. 

But since 1087 General MacArthur hae 
been in the Pacific, first in the Philippines, 
then directing the war in the Pacific, accept¬ 
ing the Japanese surrender, remaining as 
occupation commander in Japan, and finally 
leading United Nations farces in opposing 
Commimlst aggression in Korea. 

In all this time General MacArthur has not 
returned to the continental United States. 


Altboutfb many times durli^ those years 
General MacArthur'S actions and puUio pro¬ 
nouncements seemed to redound mostly to 
the glory of MacArthur, no one in high posi¬ 
tion questioned bis military sagacity. His 
succession of Important assignments Indi¬ 
cates the confidence that bis superiors had 
in his ability. 

What many seem to forget right now is 
that General MacArthur did have supertors. 
Re was not a law unto himself. He was ac¬ 
countable to the Commander in Chief, who 
to the President of the United States. 

During the past few months General Mac- 
Arthur has o^enteppeCL the bounds of mili¬ 
tary propriety to oppose publicly tbe military 
and world political policies of his Comman¬ 
der in Chief. Other military leaders have 
been at odds with their superiors but it 
hasn't often catised them to air their private 
views to the public. 

MacArthur’S willingness to state his own 
views, even though ttiey clashed with those 
of the Commander In Chief and with those 
of tbe United Nations delegates indicates 
that the general has been too long out of 
touch with bis country and too much enam¬ 
ored of tbe title of Supreme Commander. 
His refusal to go along with the policies of 
the United Nattomi violated the first rule of 
a soldier. He forgot how to take orders. 

It Is unfortunate that the whole affair 
now is a domestic political affair with the 
Republicans rallying to defend MacArthur 
and the Democrats supporting President 
Truman. But General MacArthur made bis 
actions political by permitting his views to 
be aired by Repulfiican leaders here at home. 
General MacArthur had no objection to hav¬ 
ing his statements released by House Repub¬ 
lican Leader Jos MaarzN. General Mac¬ 
Arthur expressed no objection to the fre¬ 
quent injection of his name as a Republi¬ 
can Presidential possibility. 

The situation became intolerable when 
General MacArthur. apparently without the 
knowledge of his superiors, offered to accept 
the surrender of the Chinese Reds and North 
Koreans and make a battlefield settlement 
of the Korean War. This unilateral action 
upset whatever political maneuvering for a 
negotiated peace was under way. 

President Truman could do zio less than 
relieve MacArthur of bis duties. Zt became 
clear that General MacArthur wee unable to 
play on the team because he objected to the 
strategy. General MacArthur during his 
years of high command has forgotten bow to 
take orders. 

PrcfideBl Dropptd Emoimal Atoai Bosib 
Not OB Eboibj, Rat oa America 
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HON. WALTER H.JUD)!) 

' or MZIrifXBOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBBNTATTVBS 
Thursday, April 12,1951 
' Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the tol- 
lowing penetrating analysis of tbe Mac¬ 
Arthur dismissal by Dr. D. Walter R. 
Courtenay, pastor of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church, of Nashville, Tenn. 

The column is from the Nashville 
Banner: 

Tn MacAEnrm Armm 
(By Dr. Walter R. Courtenay, pastor. First 
Fresbyterlan Church) 

Early on Wednesday morning, April 11, the 
Fresldsnt of the Uzzlted States dropped an 
emotional atomic bomb on America. Un¬ 


like the usual atDmle bomb the toree Of 
tbto one was not limited to a scant 10 miles 
of territory. It blasted tbe entire Nation, 
nay, ita force was felt In every capital in 
the world. Not even Pearl Harbor iMuced 
more confusion and emotional Mzook. A 
declaration of war with Russia could xjtot 
have created greater eomment and activity. 

As the emotional smoke joontliiues to bil¬ 
low and roll back and forth across tbe land, 
dependtzzg on which way the political and 
emotional winds blow, there are several 
things we must keep in mind. 

1. General MacArthur to a great aoldier. 
Hie reoord speaks for itself. Bis record as a 
cadet at West Point: hto reoord in World 
War Z; hto record as Superintendent of West 
Point; hto record in World War 11, under¬ 
score with heavy lines tbto first contention. 
Bj was and to a great soldier and a brilliant 
general. 

2. Be to a great admizztotrator. He laroved 
that in the Philippines. Bs has proved it 
again in Japan, in Japan he hae set an all- 
time high in the reconstruction of a defeated 
nation. 

8. He to a great Ameriean. I make bold to 
assort that tbe reason why ho talked out of 
turn. If he did, to to be found In bis high 
■ense of patriotism. What else eould he do? 
The White Houee would not listen. The 
State Department would not listen. The 
Pentagon would not Itoten. They were look- 
izzg at the Korean War in terzne of getting 
along with EZigland. France, and India. Mac¬ 
Arthur saw it purely from the Ameriean 
standpoint. Sinos we are doing nine-tenths 
of the fighting, and zzlae and zzlne-tenths of 
the payizig, sustaining too, nine-tenttis of 
the casualties, why shouldn't our eozisidera- 
tiozis come first? Why should nations that 
have recognised Red China for commercial 
reasons, who advocate giving Formosa to 
China, inviting the Red rapists to partici¬ 
pate in the peace treaty with Japan, and in 
the future of the United Nattozis, exert more 
power over our conduct of the war in Korea 
than we do? 

Z thank God that MacArthur would not be 
musBled like an ox. 1 am glad that he put 
our national safety above hto own advan¬ 
tages. I rejoice in the knowledge that there 
to at least one leader left who will not be 
dominated by fear of Russia or Washington, 
and who refuses to pennit America to be sold 
out in the interests of oUr so-called friends. 

MacArthur knows as none other, save 
those asBoclated with him in Asia, that we 
have surrendered our safety as a nation to 
the unsafe United Natlozzs; that without 
bombing bases beyond the Talu we cannot 
win the Korean War; that the present plan 
plays right into the hands of the Soviet 
which to not swayed in its actions by our 
hopes; that the Korean War has ziot and 
will not prevent world war in if the Russians 
are set to wage it; that there can be no peace 
between Communists and Americans, and 
that our men and our money are being 
ground to bloody dust in a venture that can¬ 
not end in victory without becoming bigger. 

MacArthur did not bomb bases beyond 
tbe Talu. He did uot open a second front. 
Be did not release tbe Formosan forces. He 
did write his conviotiozis on kites and fly 
them world-high that all Americans outside 
of Washington zzxlght see and be warned. 
For tbat i am grateful. 

America today to like a lifeguard that 
Jumped into wave-beaten seas to rescue a 
group o; people whoee boat had capetoed. 
Tbe swlzzuner is strong, skilled, and coura¬ 
geous. but what can he do when all these 
people lay hold on him, demanding that if 
he saves any he must save all? T^ as he 
may, he zziakes little progress shoreward. 
Tbe people he went to rescue cling to hto 
arms, his head, bis tegs, his body; tuggfng, 
aereutting, beatlzig. Will he ever be abte^ to 
make the ahore? 

That to the way MacArthur sees the situa¬ 
tion confronting his country. He has given 
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bl 0 boat to AmericA. He has fought to win. 
ana that against aUnoat Impoaalble odda. and 
beeauae be advocated the only boneat meaa- 
ures that can bring victory to our foroea be 
la released of his command. 

If he la guilty of talking out of turn today, 
be was Just as guilty 6 months ago. Why 
was he not recalled to the States, faced by 
bis critics, and. then, either removed or sup¬ 
ported? 

I fear It la a case of an ez-oaptaln of 
artillery lowering political guns against a 
five-star general. Once more greatness has 
been misunderstood by those who lack It. 

The Fair Deal has again dealt unfairly 
with America's welfare, smearing for reasons 
one of the truly great men in the history of 
this Nation, a great military leader, a skilled 
political administrator, a sincere Christian 
gentleman, and a true son of Uncle Bam. 
Under the leadership we have we can never 
win at home or abroad. 


Replacement of Gen. Douglai MicArthur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

or WORTH CAROLtWA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,19$1 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a very 
thoughtful editorial written by Mr. Ed 
Post. Jr., and which appeared in the 
Cleveland Times, of Shelby. N. C.. on 
April 10. 1951. Mr. Post served in the 
recent World War and has had extensive 
experience under General MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

DBSION or INOISCRBTXOW 

The confusion born of Douglas MacArthur 
will not cease until he is relieved of all 
command. 

MacArthur Is not naively bltmderlng into 
these Indiscretions. There has been a suf¬ 
ficient number of them to indicate a pur¬ 
pose and a strategy behind them. 

The Republicans appear delighted to nur¬ 
ture the cause of MacArthur as a source of 
embarrassment to the Democratic adminis¬ 
tration, but that Is the game of playing 
with disastrous fire, because MacArthur Is 
forcing the Issue of whether or not the mili¬ 
tary arm or the civilian arm shaU formu¬ 
late International policy for our Nation. If 
MacArthur wins. It could well mark the be¬ 
ginning of the end of American democracy 
In eventual subservience of our Nation and 
our free political structure to the militarist 
clique. 

We would admit and accord whatever 
claims of merit might be made for Douglas 
MacArthur as a military commander, with 
the reservation that has ever been or shall 
be flawless or unsusceptible to error. But, 
even granting all exaggerated as well as 
founded claims of his military prowess, there 
remain in the man three Indisputable traits 
which minimize hls greatness and make of 
him a real threat to any cause he serves: 

1. Indiscretion. MaoArthur's unwilling¬ 
ness to fulfill hls commission within the 
bounds of authority bestowed by It, hls 
laxity in self-dlsclpllne. both in restraint of 
hls personal opinions and In carrying out 
hls mission without undue complaint that 
he Is not supported as he deserves or given 
the free hand he thinks be merits; this 


stubborn indiscretion by Its repetition Is 
revealed to be In fact disregard of hU mis¬ 
sion as defined. 

2. Devotion to himself: It would not 
be stretching the everyday evidence to say 
that MaoArthur's primary aim is to build 
and preserve the myth of himself as an his¬ 
toric hero. The successful and determined 
execution of hls mission Is incidental or 
secondary at best. Even remotely selfless 
loyalty and devotion to a people and a cause 
Is not characterized In a commissioned—^not 
elected—servant who unrelentingly thrusts 
himself dally to the forefront of publicity 
and continues a distracting and surely time- 
consuming stream of personal and Irrespon¬ 
sible communications to publicity media, 
broadcasting hls private opinions with aban¬ 
don. regardless of whether or not they con¬ 
form with the decisions which he Is hired to 
execute. 

8. Messianic complex; It is the evident 
conviction of Douglas MacArthur that he 
was sent to this earth for the purpose of re¬ 
deeming the entire world and redeeming it 
with arms and bloodshed alone. Hls appar¬ 
ent conviction is that he. and he alone, is 
possessed of the knowledge of destiny and 
correct action. 

Lest some may think that the appearance 
of these traits In Douglas MacArthur are 
to bo dated with the Korean War and may 
have resulted In the man as a result of the 
confusions and frustrations of the Korean 
War. we hasten to reprint a doggerel classic 
which appeared in the Pacific theater dur¬ 
ing the waning years of World War II. It 
first appeared In this column on February 
27, 1948, and we reprint It now to show that 
these traits of MacArthur were documented 
In satire long before he was thwarted In hls 
desire to launch all-out war on the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Three years ago we wrote; 

"For a year before and after the Invasion 
of the Philippines by the Great Returner, 
the quantity of classified information which 
was revealed In dally press communiques 
from MacArthur’s headquarters was a major 
topic of bull-sessions In the Pacific. While 
most military headquarters la that theater 
of operation kept silent about possible fu¬ 
ture operations. General Doug, striking the 
pose of a messiah, refused to let anyone for¬ 
get that, even If no one else was, he was 
pressing the war effort. Finally, It became a 
standing Joke that soldiers, sailors, and ma¬ 
rines—all of whom MacArthur claimed In hls 
oracular pronouncements to the press as 
members of his own perso'^.al crusade, speak¬ 
ing of *my' troops. *my’ ships, and ‘my’ 
planes—could learn where they would land 
next by keeping up with Doug's communi¬ 
ques and by tuning In each evening on the 
Voice of Freedom, a 1-hour broadcast beamed 
from the general’s headquarters by a licensed 
commercial station, allegedly paid for by the 
Army and used to reassure the American 
Armed Forces In the Pacific that Doug was 
looking after them, would deliver them from 
evil and was arranging to win the war for 
them—not only In the Pacific, but by re¬ 
peated Inferences, through hls influence on 
strategy In the European theater also. 

"Shortly before the Philippine campaign 
was launched a doggerel epic appeared In the 
Paolfic theater and passed from ship to ship 
in the Third, Fifth, and Seventh Fleets and 
from battalion to battalion through the 
Army and the Marine divisions stationed on 
that half of the globe." 

This Is the document: 

"For two long years, since blood and tears 
have been so very rife. 

Confusion in our war news burdens more a 
soldier’s life. 

But from this chaos, dally, like a hospice on 
the way, 

Like a shining light to guide us, rises Doug’s 
oommunlqu6. 
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"For should we fall to get the mall, if pris¬ 
oners won’t talk. 

If radios are Indisposed and carrier pigeons 
walk. 

We have no fear, because we’ll hear tomor¬ 
row's news today 

And see our operations plan In Doug’s com¬ 
munique. 

"Here. too. Is told the saga bold of virile 
deathless youth 

In stories seldom tarnished with the plain 
unvarnished truth. 

It’s quite a rag. it waves the flag, its motif 
Is the fray, 

And modesty la plain to see in Doug’s com- 
munlquS— 

"'My battleships bombarded the Nips from 
Maine to Singapore. 

My subs have sunk a million tons; they’ll 
sink a billion more. 

My aircraft bombed Berlin last night. In 
Italy, they say. 

Our turn’s tonight, because It’s right In 
Doug’s communique. 

" ‘My armored tanks have mowed hls ranks, 
so Rommel’s gone to hide: 

And the frozen steppes of Russia see my 
wild Don Cossacks ride. 

My brave beleaguered Chltnlks make the 
Axis sweat and pay.’ 

It’s got to be—It’s what we see In Doug’s 
communique. 

"Hls area Is quite cosmic and capricious as a 
breeze. 

Ninety times as big as Texas, bigger than 
Los Angeles. 

It springs from lost Atlantis up to where 
the angels play. 

And no sparrow falls unheeded—It’s In 
Doug’s communique. 

"He used to say, 'And with God’s help,’ but 
lately It would seem 

That hls patience la exhausted and God’s 
on hls second team; 

And the Cabots and the Lodges, too, have 
long ceased to pray 

That they’ll even squeeze a byline Into 
Doug’s communique. 

"And while possibly a rumor now, some day It 
. will be a fact 

That the Lord will hear a deep voice say, 
'Move over. God; It’s Mao.’ 

So bet your shoes that all the news that last 
great Judgment day 

Will go to press In nothing less than Doug’s 
communique.’’ 


MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WBST VZRCINIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,19S1 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Truman and MacArthur," from 
the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset News of 
April 12. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be .printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TaUMAN AND MACARTHUE 

President Truman’s action in ousting Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur haa etlrred the Nation and 
the world as few other actions of hie ad¬ 
ministration have done. We believe he bad 
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no alteruAtlve. MacArtbur hlmtelf, wbettMt 
deliberately or not. made bla diemlaeal in¬ 
evitable by ble eontlnued dlaagreement ivltb 
the policies which he was duty-bo\md to 
carry out. Any United States President fac¬ 
ing the same situation, would have been 
compelled to make the decision Mr. Truman 
made. The policies of government must be 
made by duly constituted civilian authorities, 
not by military commanders in the field. 

Zt Is xmfortunate that Mr. Truman had to 
act as he did. Many Americans are Indig¬ 
nant, for they believed In MacArthur. But 
General MacArthur had shown that be was 
not In sympathy or agreement with United 
States or UN policies In Asia, which, right or 
wrong, were made by the Government the 
people elected. 

In simple and candid language the Pres¬ 
ident last night told the NaUon we are fight¬ 
ing In Korea to prevent world war IXl. Be 
dismissed General MacArthur. he said, be¬ 
cause MacArthur’s insistence that the war 
be expanded into China Jeopardlied that aim. 

We are trying to stop a war, not start one. 
the President said. It would be tragically 
wrong to take the Initiative In q)reading the 
war in Asia. 

General MacArthur la unqueetionably one 
of the great military figures of all time. He 
is a man of sincerity and high purpose, a 
great seedier. His record throughout the 
Pacific war and the occupation of Japan Is 
unique. He has truly been a bulwark against 
communism In the Orient. 

The record shows that President Ttuman, 
too. has been a bulwark against communism. 
The fight he has waged has been equally 
effective against Its qpread. 

History will show that the Truman doc¬ 
trine, the Marshall plan, the decision to use 
force against the Reds in Korea, the building 
up of Europe's strength, the rearming of 
our own country are positive and aggressive 
measures which have already contained and 
curbed the Russian aggressors. 

The action in Korea la a vital part of the 
Ttuman policy of meeting Red aggression 
wherever It shows Itself and we believe that 
policy should be continued. In Greece and 
In Berlin similar action short of all-out 
war stopped the aggressors. Mr. Ttuman be¬ 
lieves it will do so again. Until now It has. 
and we have gained precious time to rebuild 
our strength while another general war is 
held In abeyance. We are hurting the Reds 
In Korea more than they are hurting xu. It 
seems sensible to continue that course. 

Attempts to make MacArthur’s dismissal 
appear as appeasement of the Soviets are 
distortions of the truth. We will not ap¬ 
pease Russia. The terms which the Presi¬ 
dent set last night for peace In the Orient 
made that clear. In addition the action of 
Secretary Aoheson In rejecting British over¬ 
tures to give Red China a voice In the Jap¬ 
anese peace treaty points up the fact that 
the cries of another Munich are not based 
on fact. 

But to laxmeh attacks on China now as 
MacArthur wished to do, would mean the 
United States would be committed to an 
interminable war on the continent of Asia. 
We would lose Europe, which would be far 
more costly in the long run. for we could not 
fight now on two such fronts. With Europe 
would go our allies of the Atlantic Pact, and 
what is evei\more Important, the continent's 
industrial productive capacity. The United 
States would stand alone against a dominant 
Russia. It is unthinkable. 

We are winning now in Korea. We are 
building strength at home and In Einrope. 
We are gaining steadUy in the efforts we have 
launched to crush ttie ugly serpent head of 
communism. But this is not the time to 
launch attacks on Ohlaa and start the war 
which we are trying to prevent. 


OtpuitelioB of A 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tueiday, AprU 17,1951 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Presktent. X ask 
unanlmouB oonaent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricxm» an article 
entitled **Lattn Resourees Yltal to HBited 
States In Time of War." written by MaJ. 
Alexander P. de Seversky, published In 
the New York Journal-Amerlcan of April 
Blast. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Racoao, 
as follows: 

Latin Rxsotjscxs ynsx. to Unxzxd Btatis xn 
Tuts or Was 

(By MaJ. Alexander P. de Seversky. Intarna- 

tlonally famous airplane designer and 

aviation authority) 

The current meeting of the organisation 
of American States, whUfii unfortunately has 
received very little attention from the p ress, 
is. In the opinion of dils writer, eff the utmost 
lnq>ortanoe. Its success or failure may de¬ 
termine our very survival if the world sit¬ 
uation deteriorates and we are forced into a 
major show-down with the Oommunist 
nations. 

Should this occur, the world will inune- 
dlately be divided into two geographical 
halves. We shall be excluded from the 
enemy half as effectively as he will be ex¬ 
cluded from oxirs. All sources of strategic 
supplies outside of this hemisphere will be 
denied to ue by enemy air power. 

It is, therefore, patently clear that we 
must proceed without further deley to de¬ 
velop the raw materials, productive capacity, 
and unity of purpoae of the Americas so that 
this hemisphere will he, in fact and not 
merely In proepect, a completely eelf-con- 
talned and self-sufficient base to sustain the 
military power against Commimist aggres¬ 
sion. 

nan wxxx xmvpxtant 

Before the advent of global range aircraft, 
only navlea could project military force from 
one hemlephere to another. Our ships not 
only carried our war machine to overseae 
bases, hut also brought the needed strategic 
materlale from the distant comers of the 
earth back to this country to keep our In- 
dxistriai effort gefing. 

During the last war, therefore, the only 
way that the Axle powers could deny us vital 
strategic materlale was to attack our ablp- 
plng In an effort to cut off our lines of 
supply. That is vdxy Germany invested a 
great part of its national effort In submarine 
warfare. And they nearly suooeeded when 
our shipping loasee In the Atlantic reached 
the ooloeaal figure of IJOOOJOOO tons a month. 

Fortunately for us. the battle of supply 
lines had at that tlms stopped b^ng eolely 
a naval problem. Air power bad entered 
the equation. It was air vigilanoe, air search, 
and air attacks on suhmarinss both on tba 
high eeas in thslr hrsoillns srounds on 
enemy soil that eventually e ma s c u lated tho 
enemy's grip on our supply lines, and saved 
us the vlctoiT. 

sovBsr BunsAiiiiias 

It has been said that Russia Is building 
a great fleet of submarines. Buch a step is 
milttsrily profitable from the Bussian point 
of view so long as we persist in the balanced- 
forces strategy and accordingly disperse our 
land foFoes aU over tbs. world, maintain 


bases along the entire pertphery of the So* 
vist ephcM of dominatlott. end draw our 
■trate^c materials from the enemy's beck 
yard thouea nd e of mllee away. They are 
building undersea weapons because we ere 
building targets for these weapons. 

On the other hand, RusMa le quite capa¬ 
ble of a strstegle deception, end we must 
treat the propaganda eonesming ber great 
undersea fleet with a grain of salt. 

Once her air power ewnTiniia major pro¬ 
portions and can deliver its massive stroke 
in any dtreetlon of the compaia, she may 
lgn<Kre our avqpply Unee and etrtke directly at 
the eourose of strategic matertala instead. 
xMxitT Am vowBa 

The enemy's air force based in China and 
the Balkana can readily reach any spot in 
Rurepe, Aaia, and Africa that attempts to 
trade with us, and keep them neutraliaed. 
The v «7 threat of annihilation from over¬ 
head may intimidate these regions and pre¬ 
vent them from eupplyiiig ue. 

The choice they will have Is to desist, or be 
destroyed. One need not be a strategist to 
realise that it la beyond the realm of possi¬ 
bility to endow all of these remote spots with 
air defense capable of warding off the entire 
striking power of the Eurasian continent. 

Thus we may have an Invincible Navy, 
complete command of the eeas and a vast 
merchant marine, and yet face strategic 
strangulation because our ships have noth¬ 
ing to tramport. 

Under these new oondltione, therefore, It 
is not sea power, but again air power that 
will be decisive. Only the right kind of air 
force. If and when created, operating direct¬ 
ly from this hemisphere, could destroy the 
enemy’s alr power end regain acossa to these 
strategic points. 

But in mder to guarantee our air force 
■uch an uninterrupted offensive, we must 
forge it from strstegle matertala located in 
this hemisphere. 

However, the United States alone, for all 
its amaaing rlffisea, la a have-not Nation In 
terms of certain atrateglo materials. In the 
past we have counted complacently on a flow 
of rubber, hemp, and other key materials 
from the Bast Indies, the Philippines, and 

Smugneaa gave way to alarm early In the 
last war when Japanese aviation closed off 
our access to Manila hemp, allk, quinine, and 
rubber. We loet 90 percent of chromium, 
87 percent of tungsten, 85 percent of mica, 
80 percent at tin, 80 percent of wool. 

We are beaded for a similar shock If we do 
not arganlae this hemlephere now for de¬ 
velopment of Its resources. TUken as a 
whole, the hemisphere haa ail the Ingredi¬ 
ents required for the implementation of a 
modem military force. Yet, at this very dan¬ 
gerous moment in world history we are atiU 
not self-sustaining. The cause of our plight 
Use In the absence of adequate pAanntng and 
forealght. 

tnOI TXT TO ACT 

Fortunately, there la still time to open up 
the almost Inexhaustlbls rsaourees of South 
America, to replace or supplement those 
ttiat are located within the ephere of domi¬ 
nation of the Oommunist nations. 

For SKsmple, there to enough managanese 
In Braxil to supply the needs of our entire 
steel industry. Tungsten and wolfram. 
whlCb we derived largely from China, to 
available in northern Argentina. Bolivia, and 
ObUa. The cobalt that to so eruolal tor Jet 
engine productiOB cxiste in South America. 

The auooett of the organiaatlon of Amerl- 
ean states, thsrefors, tonot only of the great- 
Mt Importanoe to every living person In this 
hemtophers, hut to all flreedom-lovtng peo¬ 
ple. and particularly to Europe, vrbose sur¬ 
vival depends on the deterrent power of 
Amerloa’a mlUtary strength and industrial 
output. 
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•cbiiObal mat wamm 

w, if tt oom, irlU 
find ih« totid TMouroa or one hemlapim 
plttod the totel retouroeT? the 

other, It le evldeat. then, thet hemlmherlo 
•oUdertti If not merely deslntble—lt le lm- 
pemtive. In eny Ohowdown, our deetiniea 
•re Irrevocably Interwoven with thoee of oox 
South American neighbom. We chall all 
Unfc or ewlm together. 

The South American countries must be 
given assistance and encouraged to develop 
their resources with the utmost dispatch. 
We must unite this hemisphere Into an effl- 
cleht organlaatlon, and see to it that our 
standard of tivtng will never the impaired by 
the shutting off of vital materials elsewhere. 
XATXHa aaa raous 

Becently I visited South America and had 
the opportunity to discuss the defense of 
our hemisphere with the presidents and 
military heads of several countries. The 
Latin Americans are proud and sensitive. 
They are aware that we need their help even 
as they need ours. 

What they want are opportunities to col¬ 
laborate as equals among equals. Our very 
stature and power require that we act In a 
spirit of fair nelghborlinees. and we may be 
sure that It will be answered in kind. 

This Is the challenge that now faces Amer¬ 
ican statesmanship and the American peo¬ 
ple. When our policymakers have graqMd 
these basic conditions, we shall then be able 
to work out a realistic hemisphere policy 
under which the Americas can be truly uni¬ 
fied to face the common danger. 


Iltf Political Effect of the MacArthar 
Incident 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LISTER HILL 

m THE SBNATC OP THE UMITBD STAIEB 
Tuesday, AprU 17,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a radio dis¬ 
cussion which took place over the Amer- 
ican Forum of the Air on the subject. 
*‘The Political Effect of the MacArthur 
Incident,*' on April 15,1951, participated 
in by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], the Senator from South Da¬ 
kota [Mr. Mundt], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KmowlamdI. 

There being no objection, the radio 
discussion was ordered to be prtoted in 
the Record, as fcdlows: 

the POUTZCAl. BiTBCT OP THE MACAEnTOR 
iNcnnarr 

Annottncer. The National Broadcasting 
Co. presents the American Porwn of the 
Air, founded 92 years ago by Theodore 
Qranlk, and dedicated to the fuU and public 
dlaouaslon of aU sides of all Issues, coming 
to you from the Continental Boom of the 
Wardman Park Hotel in Waahington. D. 0. 
Each week at this time, the American Ponim 
of the Air presents special guest speakers, 
so that you in your home may enjoy author¬ 
itative discussions of the provocative and 
vital topics of our time. 

Here today to discuss this problem are 
Senator John J. Spashman, Demoorat of 
Alabama, Senator Kaek, B. Iftosmx. Bepub- 
Uoan of South Dakota. Senator BoaniT S. 

XCVH—App.- -Isa 


XEaa, Democrat of Oklahoma, and Senator 
WUxuai P. Kmowlams, BepobUflan of Crtl- 
fomia, and your m o d er a tor, Theodore 
Qvanik. 

Moderator OsANtH. Gen. Douglas Mao- 
Arthur wUl soon laim In the United Btatee 
for the first time in 14 years. By relieving 
UacArttiur of his command. President Tru¬ 
man has touched off one of the most ocplo- 
sive iseues on Capitol Bill. The debate, 
which found c o ngr es s ional leaders divided 
on the troops-to-Europe Issue, has now been 
expanded to include the oontroverey over 
our policy in Asia. 

General MacArthur Is expeeted to address 
the Congress, his remarks—his differences 
with the Preddent ov«r foreign policy—will 
unquestionably have far-reaching repercus¬ 
sions. 

Today, the American Forum of the Air 
considers the so-called MacArthur Incident 
In a special round-table discussion. Because 
of this internationally important contro¬ 
versy. we have postponed fat a later date the 
program originally scheduled. “Would a Be- 
allnement of Our Political Parties be 
Beneficial?" 

Now to start the debate. Senator Kxax, 
Just why did the President replace Mac- 
Arthur? 

Senator Kae. Well, the President had to 
replace MacArthur or permit the military 
authority to be neutrallxed. by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff being disregarded by a field 
commander. He had to remove MacArthur 
or permit the military to dictate to the 
civilian authority. He had to remove him 
or abandon the United Nations objectives 
in Korea—^to stop ai^esslon. to punish the 
aggressor, to limit the conflict. He had to 
remove him or risk MacArthur’s taking this 
Nation alone Into the Jungle and mire of 
China in an all-out world oonflict. 

Moderator Granub:. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Kmowland. I disagree with Sen¬ 
ates Kxaa in his statement. In the first 
place, it was not necessary to eliminate Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur from command. The situa¬ 
tion is that General MacArthur has made 
a great contribution to our opposition to 
communism in the Par East. He stood as 
■a sjrmbol to the opposition to communism. 
This has undermined the antl-Communlat 
forces In the Far Bast. It has undermined 
our position In Japan. 

No one questions the constitutional power 
of the President to do what he did, but we 
do question his Judgment In doing what he 
did. 

Moderator GaAN». Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. Mr. Granlk. I feel that 
the President had no other choice. I agree 
with Senator BGiowz.anb that General Mac¬ 
Arthur has done a great Job In Japan, and 
he has made a great contribution In the 
fight against communism. But I don’t think 
anyone can dispute the fact that General 
MacArthur had reached the point where he 
simply was out of step, out of step with the 
policy laid down by our Government relat¬ 
ing to our program in the Far East, out of 
atv with our Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
were laying down the military program. And 
tt was either to go over the beads of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and yield to General 
MacArthur, or else it was to continue to take 
the advice of our Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
replace General MacArthur. I think the 
President had no other choice. 

Moderator Granxk. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. Mr. Granik, It seems to 
EM that the Fresidentb action with regard 
to MiuArthur le Just another indication that 
a pemiolous pattern of performance Is de¬ 
veloping In the White House which does not 
augur very weU for America’s future. It 
mwa to me that the attitude in the 
White BOuee today Is: either agree with 
werythtag that le done, or else you are going 
to be deposed, 2 sniwaae you coiUd say 


It: If you don’t agree, you are going to lose 
your poeltion. First it was Louis Johnson; 
now it is Douglas MacArthur; tomorrow it 
may be Ike Elsenhower. 

In other words, If Desn Aoheson and Harry 
Truman find themselves in disagreement on 
policy with someone, and tf they find those 
people who oppose them talking to Bepuh- 
lloans, out they go. Cut off their heads. 
That, I think, is rather dangerous in Amer- 
ieui policy, and it has never been part of 
the American tradition. 

Moderator Granxk. Senator Kerr? 

Senator Kxaa. It wasn't a contest between 
MacArthur and Dean Acheson. It was a con¬ 
test between MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It wasn’t a contest between Mac¬ 
Arthur and the State Department. It was 
a contest between MacArthur and the De¬ 
fense Department. It wasn’t a matter of 
agreeing with a whim of the President of 
the United States. It was a matter either 
of carrying out a policy agreed upon by the 
United Nations and about which we are 
working over there, or of the field commander 
carrying out the orders of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

When matters get to that point. It isn’t a 
question of debate between the superior and 
the subordinate commanders. It is either 
a Job for the subordinate commander to 
obey the orders and carry them out, or move 
out of the way and let somebody in who 
will. 

Moderator Obanik. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Knowland. Now. Mr. Granlk, the 
actual facts of the matter are that General 
MacArthur violated none of his military di¬ 
rectives. To the contrary, he was given cer¬ 
tain directives by the United Nations for 
the purpose of unifying and making a free 
Korea. When he tried to carry out those 
directives euceessfully. he was Interfered 
with both at Lake Success and Washington, 
In carrying out his military responsibilities 

Moderator Granik. Do you want to answer 
that. Senator Sparkman? 

Senator Sparkman. I Just can’t agree with 
Senator Knowland In that statement. In 
fact. I think It is noticeable In the press 
throughout the country that it Is conceded 
that General MacArthur was out of step 
with the directives and failed to go through 
with the directives that had been issued by 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now. let me give one example. On March 
20, our Joint Chiefs of Staff notified General 
MacArthur that due to the fine progress that 
had been made, some kind of a plan was go¬ 
ing to be approached toward opening up 
negotiations. It Jwt simply tipped him off, 
with a highly secret document. Four days 
later General MacArthur comes out and Is¬ 
sues a statement along the same line. Now, 
If that was not being out of step, 1 don’t 
know what is. 

Just one other example. The Joint Chiefs 
of staff suggested to General MacArthur the 
rearming, or the arming—the supplying—of 
the South Koreans, and sent a long directive 
regarding that. And General MacArthur. in¬ 
stead of acceding to their wishes and arming 
the South Bloreans to help fight the North 
Koreans, decided be wanted to use that 
equipment on the Japanese state police. 
Now. if that is not being out of step with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and with our policy that 
has been established by our Government, I 
do not know what can be. 

Senator Mundt. Of course, as long as you 
keep talking about tlM Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
you have a great advantage over us: because 
any member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
taUcs to the BspubUcans loses bis Job. The 
only pecqjile who havs been talking publicly 
are Dean Acheson and Harry Truman: so 
oonasquently the Senator from Oallfomia 
and I have to quote tbeos. we know we 
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would not lose our Jobs If we mention their 
names. 

Moderator OaAxnx. Senator Knowlanb, do 
you want to add a word there? 

Senator Knowxano. Yes. The fact of the 
matter is that in one of the national news 
magazines this last week General MaoArthur 
wired to say that he had never seen this 
directive prior to the time that he issued his 
statement on March 24. 

Senator EhPAaxMsw. You mean the direc¬ 
tive of March 20? 

Senator KwovirLAND. That is right. And it 
had never been presented to him. Re had 
never seen the details of the situation at all. 
Now, that is one thing. 

The second is that they have released cer¬ 
tain extracts from hitherto top secret docu¬ 
ments which will support their position, and 
they have denied to the Congress of the 
United States, upon the official request of its 
committees, the sturendering of the Wede- 
meyer report, which I think will show gross 
incompetence in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Moderate Ghamik. Senator Kna, are you 
bursting with a question? 

Senator Blzaa. No, I am not bursting with 
a question. I am enthusiastic with an 
answer. The remark that he made about 
MacArthur saying something over there is in 
error. The statement was made by Whitney. 

You remember, Josiph Maxtin, the Repub¬ 
lican leader in the House, came out and said 
that he had talked with MacArthur and Mac¬ 
Arthur had accepted his invitation to come 
back and address the Congress. And every¬ 
body was all excited about whether he should 
or should not: when, lo and behold, some 
enterprising newspaperman broke through 
the censorship which MacArthur has imposed 
over there- 

Senator Knowiamd. At the request of the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Kxaa. To advise the American peo¬ 
ple that Maxtin hasn’t talked to MacArthur 
at all, that Maxtin had talked to Whitney. 
Now, MacArthur is going to be back here in 
a few dayX. He wants to come before the 
Congress. The Democrats want him to come 
before the Armed Services Committee. And 
we want to find out what it has been that he 
has been advocating over there about aggres¬ 
sive action, about carrying this war to China. 

I notice in the Christian Science Monitor, 
here, of Friday, a quote from Senator Taft 
in New York the other night, in which it 
says: “Senator Taft’s New York speech in 
which he said prevention of a third world 
confiict cannot now be accomplished with¬ 
out an aggressive war against Communist 
China.” That is the basic issue here polit¬ 
ically, Mr. Moderator, as to whether or not 
the American people are going to permit a 
few Republican leaders and General Mac¬ 
Arthur to lead us into a situation of all-out 
war against Red China on the continent of 
Asia, or whether we are going to limit our 
forces over there to the accomplishment of 
the objectives of stopping aggression in Ko¬ 
rea, punishing the aggressor, limiting the 
scope of the confiict, and then working out 
peace. 

Senator Mttndt. Mr. Moderator, I would 
like to say that I think we are getting down 
to brass tacks now. The Senator frcun Okla¬ 
homa has begun to bring in the name of 
Congressman Maxtin, of Massachusetts. And 
that probably is the reason why Douglas 
MacArthur is no longer in charge of the 
Asiatic theater. Because Douglas MacArthur 
talked to a Republican Member of Congress. 
Because Douglas MacArthur thought that 
Republicans as well as Dexnocrats had a right 
to know what was going on in Asia, now he 
is to be pilloried. Now they are anxious to 
get him into a secret committee room, so 
that the public cannot be there, rather than 
have him address the Congress. But fortu¬ 


nately the ire of the American public is such 
that they are insisting that he talk to them. 

Actually, MaoArthur made two mistakes. 
The first mistake he made was in talking to 
a Republican Congressman. That was con¬ 
sidered bad in Democratic circles. Then he 
made the error of turning his back on the 
man who would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss. Consequently they are pillorying him 
for that. As far as his specific activities are 
concerned, up to now, anyhow, no one has 
questioned the fact that Douglas MaoArthur 
did not start the war in Korea. Somebody 
In the White House, or the State Department, 
ordered him to start the shooting. So they 
can’t say he upset the peace of Asia. 

Moderator Okanxx. Senator Kxxx referred 
to the possibility of an aggreuive war against 
Red China. Would you care to comment on 
that. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Knowland. I was in Korea this last 
November, and I can say that General Mac¬ 
Arthur has never recommended an invasion 
by American forces of Red China. I be¬ 
lieve it is necessary to get rid of that red 
herring to start with. I do not believe it 
Is necessary to have a declaration of war, 
but I do think it is necessary to untie the 
hands of our fighting men there, so that 
they are not being required to go up as 
our fighting planes and bombers are, and 
find that the Russian-made enemy planes 
can go back into a sanctuary area and keep 
from being attacked in their nests. 

General Stratemeyer yesterday pointed out 
that it was an almost impossible task to 
ask men to risk their lives when the enemy 
is operating from a sanctuary we could not 
attack. That has never before happened in 
American history. 

Senator Spaxxman. X want to get back to 
something my friend Kakl Mundt said. 
Now, everybody knows that there have prob¬ 
ably been twice as many Republican Mem¬ 
bers of Congress visiting General MacArthur 
In the east as there have been Democrats. 
I think there is no argument about that at 
all. And goodness knows, we are not ob¬ 
jecting to his appearing before Congress. 
We are Joining in the Invitation, We do 
say that he ought to subject himself to 
questioning before a congressional commit¬ 
tee, upon which both Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans sit; and it will not be a secret meet¬ 
ing, because there is no reason why it cannot 
be an open meeting. 

1 think we ought to stick to the gist of 
this subject, and that is that General Mac¬ 
Arthur undoubtedly was advocating a policy 
that meant the spread of this war, when 
we are trying to localize it. He undoubtedly 
put himself on that side. And now we find 
our Republican friends lining up with him, 
■advocating what would amount to a third 
world war. 

Senator Knowland. Don’t you think this 
means the survival of the Nation is at 
stake? 

Senator Spaxxkan. I think it means the 
spreading of the war, when we are trying 
to localize it. 

I want to quote from Senator Taft’s New 
York speech. Now Just listen to this. This 
is from the New York Times: “A more active 
battle against China, involving use of the 
National troops on Formosa under control 
of Generalissimo Chlang Kai-shek and an 
invasion of China was”—he was talk¬ 
ing, by the way, about this aggressive plan 
that General MacArthur was advocating— 
“was Justified from a moral standpoint, but 
practical considerations, notably the size of 
the armies and the danger that it would 
Incite Russia into an active war, made it 
Impossible.” 

Now, that is Senator Taft speaking about 
this very program. And 1 think everybody 
who goes into it will realize that the in¬ 
evitable result of what General MacArthur 
was advocating was a sprxxd of this war 


and the start of world war III at a place 
where we don’t want it, and at a time when 
we are not prepared to meet it. 

Moderator Gxanxk. Senator Kmowland, do 
you want to comment on that? 

Senator Knowland. Well, what deneral 
MacArthur was trying to avoid was a far 
eastern Munich that would make inevitable 
world war III. 

Senator Spaxkman. We do not have to 
have a Munich. 

Senator Kmowland. We know that the 
road to appeasement is not the road to peace. 
The British Just a few days ago advocated 
that Formosa be turned over to the Chinese 
Communists: that the Chinese Communists 
be admitted into the United Nations and 
that they participate in the Japanese peace 
treaty. If that would not be a full-fiedged 
far-eastern Munich I would like to know 
what you would consider it. The removal 
of General MacArthur was the first step in 
being able to achieve that surrender to Brit¬ 
ish appeasement. 

Senator Spaxkman. Mr. Moderator. I want 
to challenge that statement, and I want to 
say here positively that the United States 
has no idea and never has had of letting 
the Red Chinese participate in the Japanese 
peace treaty or of surrendering Formosa. I 
happen to be chairman of the Far Sastern 
Subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and I happen to know that Brit¬ 
ain did not propose this 8 days ago, they 
proposed it 10 days or more ago. We im¬ 
mediately had a hearing on it and the state¬ 
ment was made positively that we would not, 
under any conditions, and Britain has been 
Informed that we would not accede to it. 
And we are going to stand fast on it. The 
removal of MacArthur has no bearing on it 
whatsoever. 

Senator Mundt. I am not so sure about 
that. 

Senator Spaxkman. Well, I am. 

Senator Mundt. Whether it was 10 days or 
8 days is immaterial. But these proposals 
that Great Britain makes have a habit of 
being accepted by the administration. Great 
Britain was in favor of rempvlng MacArthur 
and has been in favor of removing MacArthur 
for a long time. So has France, the Com¬ 
munist Party in America, and so have a 
great many others. You give one reason for 
his removal. It looks to us like there is an¬ 
other reason for it. At least it is a conces¬ 
sion to the appeasement forces around the 
world and every Commxmlst country ran its 
colors at the top of the mast when Mac¬ 
Arthur was eventually removed. They con¬ 
sider it an appeasement of Red China and an 
appeasement of the Communists. 

Moderator Gxanxk. Senator Kxxx? 

Senator Kxxx. I want to go back to the 
statement made about the secret meeting. 
The Armed Services Committee, including 
the Republicans and Democrats, invited 
General MacArthur to come before them in a 
public meeting where he could make his 
statement and be cross-examined. Now. my 
good friends over here say they do not want 
MacArthur to be up against a sanctuary. Yet 
they seek to place him in a sanctuary. 

Senator Knowland. He will take care of 
himself when he gets here. 

Senator Kxxx. He has already wired back 
that he will not appear before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee or the Armed Services 
Committee until he finds out whether he is 
going to be given a hero’s welcome. 

Moderator Oxanik. Senator Kerr, I am 
sorry. 

Senator Kxxx. I want to say that I am op¬ 
posed to his being offered a sanctuary where 
he will not be subject to cross-examination. 
Any time Congress lets a man, who has been 
relieved of his command for insubordination 
come before them to make a speech and at 
the same time be free from cross-examina¬ 
tion, Congress is tying both of their hands 
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bthUiitf tbafli. A&d X g«t buk to the state* 
ment Bexiator llmrar made about disagree- 
lag with Dean Aeheson. Dean Aeheson had 
no more to do with the military orders that 
went down to MaoArthur than Senator 
IduMDT did. They were issued by the Com¬ 
mander in Chief ahd when MaoArthur disre¬ 
garded and disobeyed them he was disobey¬ 
ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Com¬ 
mander in Chief. 

Senator KHOwtsMD. Well, I would like to 
speak on that subject. 1 happen to be a 
member of the Armed Serviees Committee, 
Qeneral MaoArthur has not declined to ap- 
peer before the committee. He suggested 
that he should not make an appearance be¬ 
fore the oommittee until he had had a chance 
to appear before the full Congress. And. 
Senator Boascu., the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee is now in oommunication with him. 
That 18 the first situation. The second one 
is that the State Department has interfered 
in the military strategy of the Far Bast and 
as far as I am concerned 1 would rather take 
the Judgment of Oen. Douglas MacArthur 
as to our defense needs in the Pacific than 
I would the Judgment of Dean Aeheson. the 
Secretary of State. 

Moderator QsAirac. Senator SpsaxacAK? 

Senator Spaaiuaw. Of course that is the 
trouble With this whole debate. They try 
to shove aside the fact that stands out Just 
as clearly as it can for those who want to see 
it that our policy in the conduct of the 
Korean war was decided upon by the military 
experts upon whom we depend for military 
advice in our Government, the three who 
make up the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
keep referring to Dean Aeheson. Dean Ache- 
son has not one single thing to do with the 
military policy in Korea, it la the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and every single paper that was 
issued to General MacArthur comes from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Why do we not talk about their Judgment 
as to how to run things in Korea, as to how 
to run the war? Why is it that the people 
who were afraid of provoking war by sending 
troops to Europe are not afraid of provoking 
an all-out effort in China? Why la it that 
they desire appeasement in Europe and ag¬ 
gression in Asia? 

Moderator QasNZK. Senator Munot? 

Senator Mundt. The reason we talk about 
Dean Aeheson is because I happen to know, 
having served on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee all the time this Chinese policy 
was being shaped, that Dean Aeheson and 
the State Department stood as a road block 
consistently stopping us from • doing any¬ 
thing that would be of assistance to Nation¬ 
alist China. That fact stands out. The fact 
as you mentioned it that Dean Aeheson had 
nothing to do with foreign policy does not 
stand up very clearly to me because the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had to make this pro¬ 
gram consistent with the foreign policy of 
the country. 

Senator Knowxano. How do you account 
for the fact that on the 28d of December 
1049 Dean Aeheson and the State Depart¬ 
ment sent to all of our consular olBoials 
overseas a communication which was with¬ 
held at that time from the Ameriean publio 
to get them acquainted with the facts, so 
they oouid educate the publio that Formosa 
had no strategic value, when that was con¬ 
trary to the Jiklgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and it was contrary to the Judgment of 
our responsible military and naval com¬ 
manders in that area of the world? It was 
not until they disclosed the matter on the 
floor of the Senate that the State Depurt- 
ment finally admitted that they had sent 
that out, but they refused to furnish the 
original documents to the Senate of the 
Vntted Stotes. 

Senator Srsaxissif. Was that on Deeember 
98 of tost ysiar or year before tost? 

Senator KMowtAHB. 1940. 

Ssnator WMotMUkur, Yes, XOM. As a ittatter 
of fact, if you will refer back to that whole 


statement, and particularly to the explana¬ 
tion that was ^ven a few days after that 
for which Dean Aeheson had been so severely 
attacked, you wlU see that he outlined our 
responsibUlty for defense, and he said that 
that line ran down through Japan and the 
FhUipplnea. and he went on to say, not that 
Formosa had no strategic value, but that the 
question of defense of Korea and Formosa 
was a United Nations question rather than a 
United States question. 

Senator Xmowiahs. He amended that 
statement by saying that Korea and Formosa 
were outside our line of defense. He issued 
an open invitation for the North Korean 
Communists to attack Korea and for the 
Ohineae Communists to attack Formosa. 

Senator Spaskman. Not at all. What he 
was sa]ring was that it was not the individual 
policy of the United States. Read the state¬ 
ment. 

Senator Knowlamo. X have read it many 
times. 

Senator Spabxman. Read the statement. 
Re said definitely that the defense of Japan 
and the Philippines was the individual re¬ 
sponsibility of the United States but that 
Formosa and Korea were the responsibility 
of the United Nations. It was all in the 
same question and when you quote one you 
ought to quote the other. 

Senator Knowx.amd. The responsible com¬ 
mand out there, naval and military, feels 
that the loss of Formosa would be detrimen¬ 
tal to the strategic defense of this country 
and would move our defenses back to the Pa¬ 
cific Coast States of Oregon, Washington, 
and California in this age of the atomic 
weapon and the airplane. 

Senator Sp/rxican. We will not lose For¬ 
mosa. 

Senator Knowlano. We will if the appeas¬ 
ers have their way about It. 

Senator Bpabxman. We are not the appeas¬ 
ers. 

Senator Knowlaito. But the British are. 

Senator Kxbm. We are not going to lose 
Formosa for the very simple reason that 
our fleet is now protecting it. You can¬ 
not escape yoiur responsibility in this re¬ 
gard by favoring MacArthur and his policy, 
that would spread the war, by talking about 
Britain. Certainly Britain is our ally and 
there are things with them that I do not 
agree with but I am mighty glad they are 
allies. You cannot escape the responsibility 
of MacArthur by attacking Dean Aeheson for 
the very simple reason that MacArthur was 
the man who refused to obey orders of the 
Omnmander in Chief and refused to carry 
out the policy of the United Nations, and 
refused to operate on a basis that would 
prevent the spi^ad of the conflict, but rather 
favored that which would cause it to spread. 

Moderator OaAZfZK. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Mundt. Let’s straighten out, first 
of all, what the fleet is doing aroimd For¬ 
mosa. The fleet is around Formosa in order 
to keep the Nationalist government in For¬ 
mosa from attacking the Red Communists 
in China and the Bed Communists are at¬ 
tacking us. That makes it a pretty difficult 
war for our QI’s in Korea because it is the 
first time in American history that you have 
had the American Navy on one side of the 
war and the Army on the other side of the 
war. That is canrying competition a little 
too far between Anniqzolis and West Point. 
All that we are asking Is that the fleet be 
withdrawn and let the Nationalists in For¬ 
mosa decide what they want to do about at¬ 
tacking our enemy, the Red Communists in 
China. 

Moderator GaAxme. Do you want to answer 
that? 

Senator auaaaum. Yes. I do. That Just 
aliaply la not the case. As a matter of fact. 
If our fleet were not proteeting the National- 
late on Ibnnoaa the Chinese Communists 
would take it overnight. We are protecting 
the Hattohallats rather than holdiag them off 
the 
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Senator Knowland. We are doing two 
things. John, we are protecting the Island 
of Formosa and we are preventing them from 
m a king any incursions on the mainland. 
Xt is a two-edged situation. 

Senator Bpabxkan. Well, we are preventing 
the Chinese from making incursions on 
Formosa, too. 

Moderator QaAsnx. One question? 

Question. My question is for Senator Kebs. 
Is the MacArthur incident the kick-off for 
the political campaign for 1952, or was it 
Jiist a coincidence? 

Senator Kxaa. It was Just a coincidence but 
it is going to result in the American people 
finding out the hopeless confusion and the 
hopeless dissension in the ranks of the 
Republican Party. It is going to prove that 
the responsible leadership of the Republican 
Party here in Washington is a war party. 
It has shown that men like Lodge and Sal- 
tonstall and Duff and Dulles and Austin 
have been shoved aside, those who helped 
build the bipartisan policy and who helped 
fight for it and support it. They are being 
shoved aside and those who believe In the 
program of spreading this war in China 
to follow MacArthur are in the saddle and I 
think it is going to result in that which will 
be most helpful to the Democratic Party and 
the American people. 

Senator Knowlans. Just let me say this, 
Mr. Moderator. Since the year 1908, when 
1 was born, we have been in three wars, 
including the Korean war. All of them have 
been under Democratic adxninlstratlons. I 
participated in one as a soldier. If Senator 
Kxxx would take the position that the Demo¬ 
cratic Party is a party of peace that does not 
make sense. 

Now all Americans, Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats, have had to fight in all three of these 
wars Including the Korean war. which la 
now going on. 

Senator Kxax. That Is the reason we do 
not want it to spread to Red China; that is 
the reason we want to prevent a world war 
now; that is the reason we want to limit the 
conflict and make the peace as soon as we 
can. Instead of permitting it to spread around 
the world and get to the point where there 
never will be any hope of getting out. 

Senator Mundt. I do not know where Sen¬ 
ator Kxxx has been living in the last 6 
months if be thinks there Is danger of the 
war spreading to Red China. Red Chinese 
have been shooting American Gls for a long 
time In Korea. That war has already spread. 
What we want is a chance to defend the 
lives of the American Gls now fighting for 
freedom on the Korean Peninsula. 

Moderator Gbamik. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 


Policy, Not PolMici 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 

or KAXTiaND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the times are too perilous for 
118 to indulge in the luxury of a free-for- 
all partisan scrap, even if the President 
has acted impulsively and thrown the 
administration into a vulnerable polit¬ 
ical position. 

The somber background of our young 
men, dying on foreign soU, and the grow¬ 
ing twgnana of communUon might call 
for restraint and sober nonpartisan 
Judgment. 
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If we allow our minds to be diverted 
by political expediency, or secondary 
arguments over military properties, the 
control of the military by civilians and 
similar traditional Issues, we will only 
compound mistakes already made. 

It is generally admitted that, consti¬ 
tutionally, the Chief Executive is with¬ 
in his legal rights in changing com¬ 
manders. Let us concede that, and also 
the fact that any military commander 
is Justified in obeying his own con¬ 
science, even as did Gen. Billy MitchelL 

The real need of the hour is a sound 
and practical objective with respect to 
the war in Korea and the over-all policy 
in the Far East. 

Congress is not the only branch of the 
Government that should be sensitive to 
the will of the people in policy matters. 
The executive branch, likewise, is only 
an arm of the Government of the peo¬ 
ple. by the people. 

The people are speaking and, if my 
mail is at all indicative of the general 
sentiment, they want a firm policy in 
Asia that will end all traces of appease¬ 
ment of communism and give our forces 
in Korea the green light to end that con¬ 
flict victoriously, with as few casualties 
as possible. 

The President and the State Depart¬ 
ment would do well to listen to these 
voices with the view of guiding the ship 
of state in accordance with the will and 
judgment of the Nation as a whole. 

The following editorial from the April 
13 edition of the Easton Star-Democrat, 
a Maryland paper that has always been 
Democratic, as it name Implies, ably 
states what many of the citizens in my 
district are saying and thinking at this 
crucial moment: 

Thi MagAbthus Dibmxssax. 

President Truman's summary dismissal of 
General MacArthur has profoundly shocked 
the Nation. Immediate reaction to this 
rash act in this area was that the President 
had gone too far; that It Is too bad Truman 
cannot be removed from office with the same 
ease. Indeed, several Republican Senators 
were quoted as demanding President Tru¬ 
man’s impeachment, although this can be 
considered virtually Impossible In view of 
the two-thirds rule. 

The President’s action shotild touch off a 
round of official celebration in the BIremlln. 
MacArthur was an archenemy of commu¬ 
nism at the time when the boys In Wash¬ 
ington were holding hands with the boys in 
the Kremlin. It can be said with truth that 
at least part of the clamor for General 
MacArthur’s dismissal was sponsored, aided, 
and abetted by the Communists throughout 
the world. 

British and French politicians are more 
than pleased over MacArthur’s downfall, al¬ 
though they haven’t had the courage to state 
their pleasure publicly even though It Is 
they who have been calling for this action 
all along. Their contention has been that 
an aging general was being allowed to lead 
the world into another war. Their real 
reason for opposing MacArthur was the fear 
that emphasis on the fight against Commu¬ 
nist aggression In Asia would divert mili¬ 
tary aid from Europe. What these foreigners 
fall to realize and what Presldenf Truman 
is learning with emphasis at the moment Is 
that to many Americans General MacArthur 
Is a treasured symbol of dsmamle democracy 
in the best Teddy Roosevelt tradition. 

We are not among those who have been 
blinded through the years by the so-called 


MacArthur magnetism, and certainly his 
actions In the past few months cannot be 
condoned on a purely military basis. Un¬ 
der our present system of government a 
civilian, the President, is Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces and the military 
is expected to take orders and remain silent. 
On this basis there can be no denial that 
General MacArthur Is in the wrong; al¬ 
though in his position as supreme com¬ 
mander he violated no rule or regidatlon. 

Apart from this narrow, military viewpoint, 
it must be acknowledged that the general’s 
long years of military and political experi¬ 
ence in the Far East make his opinion of par¬ 
ticular value. The President or the Congress 
should have provided a channel for the ex¬ 
pression of these vlevm. General MacArthur 
should have been recalled to Washington to 
testify In full, once and for all. His testimony 
would have been certain to Intensify the 
debate regarding far-eastern policy, but such 
searching examination of policy would have 
been good for the country. Just as It was in 
the Instance of the debate on aid to Western 
Europe. (In which General Elsenhower had 
a hand.) Out of It might have come a far- 
eastern policy that was at once realistic, and 
supported by a clear majority of the Amer¬ 
ican people. Heaven only knows this coun¬ 
try needs a far-eastern policy. There would 
have been no MacArthiur incidents, and pos¬ 
sibly no war In Korea if administration policy 
in the Far Bast had not been such a deplor¬ 
able failure since World War II. The su¬ 
preme tragedy is that even now. with men 
dying or being wounded at the rate of 1,400 
a week in Korea, there la still no clear-cut 
American i>olicy In the Far East. Where 
leadership was needed, there has existed a 
vacutim. 

Right or wrong. General MacArthur has 
always been a leader. His recommendation 
of a policy to avoid a stalemate In the Ko¬ 
rean war is the only definite and authorita¬ 
tive statement of policy on the subject avail¬ 
able for consideration. And the general’s 
warning that Communist conspirators have 
elected to make their play for global conquest 
in Asia, is also a compelling declaration de¬ 
serving of the most searching examination. 

President Truman’s actions In recent 
months to muzzle the most outspoken critic 
of a State Department in which the Ameri¬ 
can people have no confidence on far-eastern 
affairs, have left a bad taste In everyone’s 
mouth. His surrender to the demands of 
foreigners and weak-livered diplomats In the 
State Department in dismissing MacArthur 
is a great disservice to the American people. 

In many respects this could be General 
MacArthtu’s finest hour. If he will use his 
new freedom to return to the United States 
and give the American public the full bene¬ 
fit of his views, he is likely to find more sup¬ 
port than has ever been accorded him In 
his long and gallant career. We may now 
see the true temper of MacArthur steel as 
compared with Truman mink coats and red 
herrings. 

The Isiac h MmcArlhiir DbrniiiAl Is Om 
of PoUdes k Ask, Not Ooe of Cmlko 
Versos Military Control, for Tbere Was 
no InsubordkatioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAimU. JUDO 

or KZNNXSOTA 

ZN TBE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTAIIVBS 
Tueadav, April 17,1961 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend by remarks In the Recobd, X 


Include the following extraordinarily 
sane, sound, and lucid broadcast on 
April 16, 1651, by Mr. David Lawrence, 
editor of United States News and World 
Report: 

The American people seem to be talking 
about just one thing and asking many ques¬ 
tions about It, and that Is the removal of 
General MacArthur. The first question, as 
you might well surmise. Is this: "Hasn’t the 
President of the United States the right to 
fire any general?’’ 

Of course he has that right. But the real 
question Is, "Was President Truman right In 
firing General MacArthtur?" 

I think the President need not have dis¬ 
missed MacArthur but could easily have re¬ 
solved the differences In a manner that 
would not have split America and would 
not have humiliated a national hero. When 
an Important executive Is 8,000 miles away 
from home base on an Important assign¬ 
ment, and the wires get crossed up with mes¬ 
sages from his employer, you don’t fire him 
on the spot—you bring him home and have 
a face-to-face talk with him and a show¬ 
down, and then If you can’t clear up the 
misunderstanding you ask him to resign or 
fire him. Tokyo, after all, Is less than 48 
hours away from Washington In fiylng time. 

The next question: "What was the mis¬ 
understanding? What are the facts? Didn’t 
MacArthtur Just simply disobey orders?" 

As I examine the facts, MacArthur com¬ 
plied with his orders as he understood them, 
and his military secretary, MaJ. Gen. Court¬ 
ney Whitney, says the same thing. This Is 
an odd time to accuse a man who has been 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
either of not knowing how to obey orders or 
of willfully disobeying orders. The orders 
given MacArthur, as I read them, were never 
explicit, and the so-called policies, if there 
were any, were never explained clearly to 
General MacArthur. The whole key to the 
controversy can be found by taking as an 
example one of the important messages re¬ 
leased by the White Hotue last week. This 
was sent to MacArthur on March 90 by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Because that message 
is bound to be the basU for the Judgment 
of this case In history, I’m going to read it 
to you and then explain it. It Is brief. I 
quote: 

"To the commander In chief. Par East, 

Tokyo, Japan. 

"From (the) Joint Chiefs of Staff In Wash¬ 
ington. 

"State (Department) planning Presi¬ 
dential announcement shortly that with the 
clearing of (the) bulk of South Korea of 
aggressors, the United Nations are now pre¬ 
pared to discuss conditions of settlement In 
Korea. Strong UN feeling persists that fur¬ 
ther diplomatic effort toward a settlement 
should be made before any advance with 
major forces north of (the) thirty-eighth 
parallel. Time will be required to determine 
diplomatic reactions and permit new nego¬ 
tiations that may develop. Recognizing that 
(the thirty-eighth parallel has no mUitary 
significance, (the) State (Department) has 
asked (the) Joint Chiefs of Staff what 
authority you should have to permit suf¬ 
ficient freedom of action for (the) next few 
weeks to provide security for (the) UN 
forces and maintain contact with (the) 
enemy. Your recommendations (are) de¬ 
sired." 

Not note carefully the language. There 
is not a word In that message which says 
that the United Nations has decided on a 
policy, nor that the United States has decided 
on a policy. It simply says that "a strong 
feeling persists." It sounds like the specula¬ 
tive dispatches of any Washington newspaper 
correspondent as he writes about the 
fiuotuatlng sentiment in Washington. 
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Vow what la a military oommandar 8.000 
milaa away ta do whoa be gets a vague mee- 
eage tike that which doea not give him any 
deoialon on p<dfcy. but merely the iwprii^qn 
of aome bureauorat'a plan in the Depart¬ 
ment of State? And who operatea our 
Army nowadaya. anyway? Surely not the 
Department of State I Tet, that Department 
aaka a general In the field to deploy hia 
troopa. not for a day or two, but for a few 
weeka~a few weeks, mind your-in such a 
way as to prevent any advance of his major 
forces. At the same time he is asked to pro¬ 
vide for the security of UN forces and he is 
told to maintain contact with the enemy. 
What kind of double-talk is that, really? 

The next question—"Isn't the Commander 
in Chief, namely, the President, supreme? 
Can't he Impose whatever policy he pleases?" 

No, he cannot, if CongNss disagrees, be¬ 
cause the President is accountable to his 
boss—the people of the United States. Un¬ 
der our written Constitution, the people's 
representatives, namely, the Congress, can, 
BO to speak, court-martial the Commander 
In Chief. They can impeach the President 
and remove him from office if they think 
the people want them to do it. 

On what charge can a President be im- 
peached>-you might ask. He can be im¬ 
peached for falling to do hia duty as he has 
sworn to do it under the Constitution. One 
charge being mentioned in Congress is that 
the President failed to get a declaration of 
formal authority from Congress to conduct 
an action with 260,000 American troops— 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—8,000 miles away 
from our mainland, all of which the Presi¬ 
dent now in his speeches frankly calls a 
"war." 'Congress alone has the authority 
to declare war. 

Another charge mentioned is that he has 
^ refused to grant our troops in Korea permis- 
* Sion to strike at enemy bases even though 
they have been under enemy air attack and 
that he has thus needlessly sacrificed Amer¬ 
ican lives. 

It takes a majority vote, however, of the 
House of Representatives to present a formal 
charge of impeachment, and it takes two- 
thirds of the Senate to remove a President. 

Next question: "Is this MacArthur contro¬ 
versy a partisan matter?" 

No, of course not. We have already had 
60,000 casualties in 0 months in Korea, which 
is more casualties than the United States suf¬ 
fered in its first full year of World War n. 
The sons of Republicans are being killed or 
wounded in Korea as well as the sons of 
Democrats. 

Next question: "Isn't this an issue of 
civilian authority versus military authority?" 

No, it is not. The Congress is also a ci¬ 
vilian authority and it was the letter which 
General MacArthur wrote to Representative 
Maxtin of Massachusetts, minority leader, 
in answer to one from Mr. Maxtin, which 
really infuriated Mr. Truman and caused 
him to remove General MacArthur. 

I was talking with Representative MAXTur 
on that point today and he authorized me 
to say: 

"After what happened to MacArthur we 
in Congress cannot expect to get the truth. 
In the future no member of the armed serv¬ 
ices will dare to testify before any investigat¬ 
ing committee of Congress or answer any let¬ 
ter from a Member of Congress if his infer* 
matlon or Judgment is at variance with the 
Tmman policies. There goes our much- 
vaimted civil authority—for Congress is a 
coordinate branch of the Government of the 
United States under our Constitution, and 
whan we get one-man government we don't 
have representative government any longer.'* 
(That's the end of the quotation from Nb*. 
MAXTUr.) 

How the next questiem: it eorreot to 

say that MacArthur wants to extend the war 
and Ttumaa wants to prevent a war?" 


No, it iant correct. For each man is sin¬ 
cerely convinced that he has the answer 
as to the best method of preventing world 
war in. I leave it to you. however, as to 
what prevents a big war. Is it when you tell 
the enemy every other day that you're afraid 
to get into a big fight and keep on saying 
to your own troops, "You must not fight the 
enemy with all your might because it might 
antagonize them"—or is it when you give 
your troops the right to fight the enemy with 
maximum force? We never yet have entered 
any war Just to get a stalemate or a draw. 
We go in to win, and to secure respect for our 
rights. 

"But was not MacArthur told not to issue 
foreign policy statements?" 

Yes: but he is on the ground in a military 
area. Commanders have the right to dis¬ 
cuss military and related questions. I ex¬ 
amined all the directives and statements 
made public last week by the White House 
as having been sent to MacArthur, and 1 
did not find a single explicit instruction 
that covers what MacArthur wrote to Con¬ 
gressman MAxnN. If by any twisted con¬ 
struction of those messages, it is said he 
did violate orders, then so did General Ridg- 
way on March 12 when he said if we stopped 
at the thirty-eighth parallel we would achieve 
victory. This could be taken to be a political 
statement, too. Also, General Btratemeyer, 
of the Fifth Air Force, pointedly told the 
press last Friday about the bases in Man¬ 
churia from which planes were coming every 
day now to destroy our planes and attack 
our troops. That is an expression of opin¬ 
ion similar to MacArthur's, especially as Gen¬ 
eral Btratemeyer pointed out how difficult 
it will be for now to protect our troops. 
Incidentally, those six B-20 'b, with all their 
crews, those big superfortresses, have been 
lost by enemy action, and yet we are unable 
to attack the bases from which those enemy 
planes are coming. 

"Did General MacArthur's statements hiirt 
us with our allies in the United Nations?" 

The answer is to ask: "How much actual 
agreement is there among our allies today?" 
The British recognize Commimlst China, yet 
they are at war with Communist China. 
They want us to turn Formosa over to Com¬ 
munist China. We don't want to do so. 
They want Communist China to sit in at 
the treaty conferences to determine the fate 
of the Japanese people. The American Gov¬ 
ernment doesn't want Red China in that 
conference. The British are sending war 
supplies to the Communist Chinese. What 
kind of a United Nations policy is that when 
our best friend in the UN actually follows a 
policy opposite to tlmt of the United States? 

And General MacArthur is relieved of his 
conunand supposedly, as the President puts 
it, for falling to give "wholehearted support 
to UN policies." What UN policies? 

America la disunited today. It will not 
be reunited by the wishful thinking of polly- 
annas who cry out that we Just must not 
debate among ourselves. The real answer 
is to discuss all this freely in the court of 
public opinion and have it out. 

If General MacArthur is wrong, let us have 
the facts to prove it. If Mr. Truman has 
committed a blunder that may aggravate 
world conditions and invite a third world 
war—Just as Chamberlain by his appease¬ 
ment policies invited World War n—then let 
Congress consider the facts about that also. 

For both General MacArthur and Presi¬ 
dent Truman are now on trial in the court 
of public opinion, and the only answer that 
can come in this controversy must come from 
the people themselves, by the fullest expres¬ 
sion of opinions communicated freely in our 
democracy to their Representatives in Con¬ 
gress and to the Resident. 


Effect of RepUctment of General 
MacArtiinr 

EXIENBION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEVEREn SALTONSTALL 

or MABSACHUSms 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ar¬ 
ticle entitled *‘The Applecart and Its 
Badly Teetering Load,** by Arthur Krock, 
published in the New York Times this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In the Nation 
(By Arthur BIrock) 

THE APPLECAXT AND ITS BADLT TEETEXINO LOAD 

Washington, April 16.— The Stars and 
Btripes snapshot of General Eisenhower— 
when he was told at Coblenz that General 
MacArthur had been relieved of his duties in 
the Far East—is one of those rare news 
photographs which reveal more than words 
can do. Many of the impUcatlons and con¬ 
ceivable consequences of the President's 
order have been listed, analyzed and fore¬ 
cast. But in the troubled look which the 
camera caught and was broadly circulated 
on the first page of this newspaper and others 
today it is possible to see the greatest of 
these: 

Will Mr. Truman's action provoke a con¬ 
troversy in the United States that will seri¬ 
ously defiect the military program for the 
defense of Western Europe, which the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations have entrusted to 
General Elsenhower? Will General Mac¬ 
Arthur dedicate himself to that objective, 
and by what means? 

It is already apparent that, if these were 
the thoughts behind the Eisenhower look of 
anxious regret, they were prescient. The 
effects of the relief order on official Washing¬ 
ton have been numerous, among them the 
manifestation of a popular will to pay public 
honor to General MacArthur for his mili¬ 
tary achievements and his extraordinary 
record as proconsul in Japan. But not only 
those Republican politicians who long have 
been critics of the administration’s Far East 
policies have seized upon the President’s ac¬ 
tion as a catalyst to combine with irresist¬ 
ible force all the pressxires for an open re¬ 
examination and change of these policies. 
A number of Democrats and many students 
of foreign policy outside the political com¬ 
munity also have their doubts, and welcome 
any Incident which might produce a resur¬ 
vey of global strategic values as estimated by 
the administration. 

The existing handicaps 

Considering his assignment, bearing in 
mind the difficulties of carrying It out suc¬ 
cessfully even in ideal circumstances, It is 
obvious that General Elsenhower requires na¬ 
tional concentration on his problem as well 
as national support of his efforts to solve 
it. Except for Great Britain there are soft 
spots throughout the military foundation 
for the Elsenhower army; this correspondent 
noted some of them in recent dispatches from 
France. Italy, and Western Germany. And 
divisions on policy and purpose in many 
areas between the United States and Great 
Britain diminish the impact of the highly 
creditable rearmament program undertaken 
In London. 

The West German Government's partner¬ 
ship in European defense is beset by the 
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CSommunlat propaganda of "untttcatlon and 
neutrality,** which has also attracted many 
young people and sincere anti-Communists 
In that country, and is the dream of the 
German population. The same propaganda 
has penetrated into the thinking of the 
French, despite the gallant strivings of the 
Government to repel it. There is little relish 
among the Italian people for the military 
posture which Mussolini was the last to try 
and fail to establish, and partisan politics 
Is impeding the effort of the Government at 
Borne to pass the rearmament budget. 

These and other situations—the diplo¬ 
matic impasse over joining Spain, Turkey, 
and Greece to the NATO: the mounting 
threat to Yugoslavia, which puts a new 
burden on the allied channels of supply: the 
sputtering fuses which lead to nationalistic 
explosives In the Middle East—have added 
critical factors to the many General Eisen¬ 
hower has encountered from the beginning. 
If now the United States is to be diverted 
seriously from his mission, and if this— 
whether or not it brings about a change of 
military emphasis—is to lessen, however 
briefly, the faith of the treaty nations in our 
devotion to his enterprise, that is a very 
serious possibility from the standpoint of 
those who believe in the essential priority 
of what General Eisenhower has been di¬ 
rected to do. 

A “PEABL HARBOK” ZNQUXRT 

The events of this week in the United 
States, and especially in Washington, will 
furnish some of the answers and point the 
way to the rest. And today’s demand of the 
Bepubllcans for a "Pearl Harbor" inquiry 
into the administration's courses in the Far 
East since the Japanese war ended may tend 
toward the very answers which would im¬ 
peril General Eisenhower's project. This 
possible consequence could have been upper¬ 
most among his thoughts on the Instant of 
hearing about General MacArthur. 

^ The administration’s critics on the Far 
East have had a strong case lor years. But 
as long as General MacArthur was on active 
service they could count only on his oblique 
assistance In promoting it. That was power¬ 
ful and took direct form in his letter to Rep¬ 
resentative Martin, of Masachusetts. Yet 
what these critics still needed for a "Pearl 
Harbor” Inquiry was his presence in this 
country and his unfettered testimony. The 
first, knowingly and with basic courage, the 
President provided them with when he re¬ 
lieved the Far East commander. Whether 
the second will be what the critics hope for 
must await General MacArthur's first ques- 
tion-and-answer appearance before congres¬ 
sional committees, though its nature may be 
foreshadowed by his address to the joint 
meeting of the House and the senate. 

Assuming that the MacArthur contribution 
will be documented proof of all the Far East 
policy critics have contended, the record will 
not necesarily lead to that diversion of mili¬ 
tary emphasis to Asia which would end the 
Eisenhower project. But that is among the 
grave possibilities evoked by the President's 
order, and no one is more aware of it than 
Elsenhower himself. 


Small War or Big? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

or NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Ur, HOEY. Mr. President, I ask 
’.unanimous consent to have printed in 
• the Appendix of the Record a very well 


considered editorial entitled **Small War 
or Big?*' which appeared in the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor of Boston. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sbcall War or Bio? 

To get at the central meaning of the Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy Americans need to ask 
themselves this question: 

*'Whlch of two wars do we want to light, 
the war which began in Korea on last June 25 
or 'an entirely new war* which would cer¬ 
tainly spread to much of China and might 
envelop the world?" 

The American purpose as stated by Presi¬ 
dent ITuman is to prevent world war ni by 
vigorously resisting aggression but starting 
no new fires. 

The war which the North Korean Commu¬ 
nist puppets started—and which was taken 
up by the United States, the United Nations, 
and the Chinese Communists—^was and still 
is a war for specific objectives and within 
geographical limits. The objectives, from the 
United Nations side, are (1) to repel and dis¬ 
courage aggression, and (2) to establish an 
Independent, unified Korea. 

The United Nations forces have won nota¬ 
ble gains toward those objectives and are still 
advancing. 

But is that too alow? Are Americans so 
eager to get out of a small war that they 
must take on a very much bigger war to 
extinguish it? Or does this sense of urgency 
arise from an exasperation with communism, 
a fear of it which has smoldered since the 
Reds first took over Russia in 1917, and a 
tacit assumption of irrepressible conflict 
which can end only in final war with that 
system? 

The struggle has taken place by means 
short of war, by limited wars, by propaganda, 
and by civil strife, and it will continue in 
some form until the fallacious tenets and 
methods of commtmism no longer appeal to 
extensive sections of humanity. Whether 
the struggle shall be peaceful or violent, 
narrow or broad, rests partly with Commu¬ 
nists, partly with opponents of communism. 

Where Communists choose the road of 
war, as in Korea and earlier, Greece, they 
must be met with arms. But if Americans 
deliberately choose to bomb Chinese cities, 
containing great numbers of people not in 
sympathy with the Communists, even be¬ 
cause Chinese Reds have shot American sol¬ 
diers in Korea, it will certainly look to the 
ordinary Chinese and to a great many other 
people as if Americans are the aggressors. 

When, as is commonly suspected, the So¬ 
viet rulers in Moscow gave a go-ahead to the 
North Koreans the conclusion was widely 
drawn that the Kremlin was willing to risk 
precipitating a third world war in reaching 
for its objectives. This was rightly consid¬ 
ered a cold-blooded and reprehensible atti¬ 
tude. 

Would a similar judgment be passed on 
the -United States if, rather than accept a 
sharp handicap in the UN’s method of wag¬ 
ing war for Korea, it should insist on making 
air attacks which—^if last year’s Sino-Rus- 
slan Treaty means anything—^would bring 
Russian arms in on the side of the Chinese? 

Of course, it is argued by advocates of 
such a course that Russia would not actually 
Intervene but would back down before a 
show of sufBcient force. Possibly that is 
true, but It may also be remembered that the 
original Communist move across the thirty- 
eighth parallel in Korea was predicated on a 
belief that the United States would not use 
force to resist that action. 

To be sure, there is need for sharper crys- 
talllsatlon of policies and courses of action 
by the UN In bringing the Korean matter to 
a satisfactory conclusion. There should be 
earnest Anglo-American consultations to 
bring the views of these two leading nations 


closer together on dealing with Communist 
China. And there should be more meaning¬ 
ful discussions in the UN Sanctions Com¬ 
mittee looking toward tighter control of 
trade with China and toward added con¬ 
tributions of troops to Korea. 

The choice of broad courses here described 
is scarcely one on which any mortal could 
assume to know all the pertinent factors or 
to exercise an infallible judgment. The sub¬ 
ject is one for earnest public debate and 
equally earnest individual soul-searching. 
To us it seems that the more justifiable 
course lies in the direction of limitation of 
war and of refusing to foment additional 
hostilities. 

Another Idea Would Be To Have Our Own 
Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEU 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
include the following article by Bruce 
Barton entitled "The British:** 

Dr. George Riley, the famous osteopath, 
was once invited to meet George Bernard 
Shaw, a devotee of osteopathy. 

They had hardly shaken hands before 
Shaw burst into bitter vituperation of 
America. 

Dr. Riley stood it for about 3 minutes and 
then cried out: "Stop that. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. How dare you. a man 
whose food and clothes and roof-tree are 
principally paid for by the money of Ameri¬ 
can book buyers and playgoers, how dare you 
say such things about a country and a 
people of which you are so abysmally ig¬ 
norant? I never knew such impudence.** 

Shaw shut his mouth. A look of amaze¬ 
ment came into his eyes, but with it a glint 
of admiration. He told a friend afterward: 
"That man Riley is one of the most interest¬ 
ing people I ever met.” 

Too many British authors and lecturers 
have accepted our hospitality—often lavish 
and effusive to the point of servility—^taken 
their winnings and gone back home to write 
and talk scurvlly about us. 

Too many of the British people as a whole, 
jealous of our prosperity, are unfriendly at 
heart. For years they sold us the idea that, 
except for protection of their fleet, we would 
have been helpless. But they never said from 
whom their fleet was protecting us; and in 
our Civil War, when our need of help was 
most desperate, their seapower, instead of 
helping us, tried to destroy our merchant 
marine. 

Yet I admire the British. They write the 
English language better than we—we have 
no Shakespeare, no Milton. Their adminis¬ 
tration of justice is swifter, cheaper, and 
more dignified. In the conduct of foreign 
affairs they are so much smarter that it just 
is not funny. 

Indeed, one of my distinguiehed lawyer 
friends, a long-time subscriber to the Lon¬ 
don Spectator, tells me that by reading it 
he has long been able to predict 8 months 
in advance just what our State Department 
wotdd do—the British loan, the Marahaii 
plan, the Atlantic Pact, and so forth. 

Lately, Russia has been making our foreign 
poUoy. When she lets out a blast, we 
promptly blast her back. When she nudg^ 
the North Koreans into starting a rumpus* 
we obligingly reply with our whole Army and 
heaven only knows how many billions of dol- 
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Ian, ^hlle «he lose* not one soldier or one 
ruble. 

DAndM to Buntr• fiddle is getting us no- 
uAere. We might better go back to letting 
the SnglUiih lO ft n ege us, however much we 
may dislike them. They know their way 
around, especially In the Orient, where they 
operated for more than ISO years at a hand¬ 
some profit. 

Another Idea, of course, woidd be to have 
our own foreign policy. But stnee, to make 
any sense, this would have to be based on 
America first. It Is out. Every other nation 
can be for Itself first. But not the UxUted 
States. The mere suggestion is **un-Amerl- 
esn.** 


Tkf UbcoIb Lcftnd, Thea aad Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OlAUNCEYW. REED 

or XLLXNOIS 

ZN TBB bouse of REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, April 17,19S1 

Mr. REED of lUlnois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, April 15, 1951, a group of 
several hundred citizens gathered at 
Ford's Theater in our Nation's capital. 
It was there, on April 14. 1865. that an 
assftfistn fired a shot, that, on the fol¬ 
lowing day. Ulcered into eternity, one 
of the world's greatest characters. Al¬ 
though 86 years have elapsed since that 
tragic hour the name of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln still "belongs to the ages." 

The chairman of Sunday's memorial 
service, sponsored by the National Park 
Service and the Lincoln Group of the 
District of Columbia, was our colleague, 
Hon. GioROk A. Dondiro. of Royal Oak, 
Mich. The principal address was deliv¬ 
ered by Dr. J. Walter Coleman, super¬ 
intendent of the Gettysburg National 
Military Park of Gettysburg. Pa., and is 
hereto included as an extension of my 
remarks: 

X undertook tbis little task In the belief 
that It would be an Interesting exercise to 
compare some of tbe opinions which people 
expressed toward Xilnooln In his own day and 
at present. Due allowance must, of course, 
be made for the familiar American tendency 
of letting adverse opinion of public figures 
mellow rapidly with tbe years. But, while 
some of this change In attitude toward Lin¬ 
coln Is sentimental, much of It, as I shall 
Illustrate, Is carefully considered. Unfavor¬ 
able criticisms must be viewed against tbe 
customs of the tlnoee. If the late President 
Roosevelt, for example, bad delivered an 
oratorical gem like the Oettysburg address, 
what would have been the comments of his 
severest editorial critics? I doubt that any 
of them would have sought an unenviable 
Immortality by calling it disgraceful, but 
we must bear In mind that a considerable 
percentage of the comment on any Incum¬ 
bent President Is automatically lufavorable. 
It Is also human nature for Indignant ob¬ 
jectors to a Presidential course of action to 
be more vocal than the supportwrs. 

We would therefore expect bitter expres¬ 
sions of disapproval during bis lifetime and 
a generally more friendly attitude in later 
years. But this natural Arend does not ac¬ 
count for the even heightening interest in 
the man on not merely a national but a 
world-wide basis. The Zdnoola legend is 
growing. 

The reasons for this growth are not hard 
to find, but let me pr esent a few personal 
ohservatloas to Ulustrate that it la a fact. 
Fc»r example, the Lincoln Fellowship of Penn¬ 


sylvania has members scattered throughout 
the country, it meets at Oettysburg. al¬ 
ways on November ig, and at some other 
times throughout the year. Mr. John D. 
LIppy, Jr., who la with us today, proprietor 
of the Lincoln Room in tbe Wills House is 
the president and I am the secretary. Its 
membership Is a cross section of American 
life. Arom Philadelphia we have had a wood¬ 
working craftsman, an express agent, an AFL 
organiser, and the president of Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Go. We have battlefield 
guides, a grocery store manager, a college 
president and a high executive In the Du 
Pont Co. They belong to the organisation 
because they are Interested In attending 
programs devoted to Lincoln, the man of 
the i>eople. 

I have been at Gettysburg 10 years. My 
observation has been that people visiting the 
park and cemetery are about as much inter¬ 
ested In Lincoln’s address as they are in the 
battle. This opinion is supported by the 
guides, our historians, and persons operating 
the several private museum displays In the 
town. Dr. Henry Hanson, president of 
Oettysburg College, told me once of the visit 
of a famous Japanese educator whom he con¬ 
ducted over the battlefield as his guest. It 
was a cold rainy day. They finally reached 
the national cemetery and the visitor left 
the ear and stood, hatless, on the spot where 
the address had been delivered. ’’This Is the 
memory.” he said, “that I want to take back 
with me.” Dr. Waldo Leland, last Wednes¬ 
day, related an almost identical experience 
with the Minister from Norway. 

Travelers have told me that they have 
commonly encountered school children in 
countries like Denmark and Switzerland who 
could recite the address perfectly In English. 
I think there can be no questlop that Lin¬ 
coln’s stature as a world figmre la constantly 
increasing. Our American stronghold of 
democracy is, of course, more Important in 
world affairs now than it was nine decades 
ago, but much of Its importance stems from 
the fact that we had a Lincoln when we 
needed him. and that “When tbe Judgment 
thunders split the house, he held the ridg- 
pole up and spiked again tbe rafters of the 
home." Great scholars are constantly find¬ 
ing In him a subject for study. They tell us 
how be emerged, how be foimd a general, 
how he conducted diplomacy In carpet slip¬ 
pers and how he shared the ordeal of the 
Union. If we cannot all understand the 
deeper complexities of that social and politi¬ 
cal cataclysm of the sixties, we all do know 
that the man surmovmted fantastic difficul¬ 
ties In rising to our highest national honor, 
and In steering the ship of state through 
those troubled waters. 

Lincoln's background, for an American 
legend, could hardly be Improved upon. His 
people were English, they came to America 
bofm-e the Revolution. They migrated grad¬ 
ually westward by going down the great val¬ 
ley of Virginia from Pennsylvania, like Dan¬ 
iel Boone. Lincoln was born In a log cabin. 
His grandfather was killed by the Indians. 
Thomas Llnc<dn, his father, was poor but he 
possessed those skills essential to the fron¬ 
tier which gave bis family enough to eat 
and wear. Abraham’s schooling was brief, 
even for the frontier, but this imlettered 
man was able, by keen logic and homely 
aphorism, to hold bis own in the court¬ 
room or on the stump, with the smartest 
people, first In that port of Illinois or later, 
most anywhere. Abe Lincoln was big and 
strong In the days when the expression a 
"good man” had two different meanings, de¬ 
pending on which word received the Infiec- 
tlon. He could chop and split rails, he could 
shoot. His private life was Impeccable, but 
he could tell and enjoy a story as well as tbe 
next fellow when he was out with the boys. 
Be didn’t mind people taking a drink, al¬ 
though he didn’t use the stuff hlmseU. He 
had sincere. Ohrlstiaii ccmvlctions which 
were, however, not formaliaed into any par¬ 
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ticular dogma. This Horatio Alger formula 
for human Interest Is doubtless a factor In 
the legend, if It does not affect our objective 
estimate of his ability. Contemporary critics 
were not Impressed by It. 

I have often talked with my father about 
the Civil War and Lincoln. Bom In 1865 in 
Susquehanna County. Pa.. he retained vivid 
childhood recollections. When I recently 
visited the little family burial plot a hun¬ 
dred yards from our home. I discovered the 
reason why memories of the Battle of Get¬ 
tysburg were a trifle vague. Six of his little 
cousins were buried that week, victims of 
tjrphoid fever. His recovery left him too 
weak to be much Interested In affairs of 
1863, but he remembered well his tenth 
birthday, Monday. April 17. 1865. The mail¬ 
man. Blogging through tbe spring mud, 
brought stirring news that day. He first re¬ 
ported that two local Republican youths had 
been drafted, and a friendly Democrat had 
escaped the call. He was quite happy. Was 
there any other news? Oh, yes. Old Abe has 
been shot and I'm glad of It. ’The brutality 
of the statement shocked the little boy. and 
he often mentioned It. Fifty years later, 
when I was 10, my father reminded me of the 
Incident. He said, ”Tou know. I’ve thought 
about It quite a lot, and as near as I can 
figure out. Lincoln was about as great a man 
as Washington.” A ground swell for the 
Lincoln legend. 

Grandfather’s comments come to me sec¬ 
ond hand, but on the subject of Lincoln they 
are definitely pungent. Hla district was 
famous, briefly, in the middle forties because 
of Congressman David WUmot and his 
famous provisos, but, by the fifties, as Prof. 
Avery Craven recalls. WUmot had already 
returned to enjoy a well-deserved obscurity 
In his backward constituency. He had been 
the lone Pennsylvanian to vote against a pro¬ 
tective tariff. The Irate Governor of Penn¬ 
sylvania declared that the only thing that 
district ever manufactured was shingles and 
they stole the lumber to make them. He was 
wrong on two counts. They bad plenty of 
shingle timber, and they also made whisky. 

Congressman WUmot was succeeded by his 
law partner, and my grandfather’s attorney. 
Galusha A. Grow. Mr. Grow, later to become 
Speaker of the House, switched from the 
Democratic to the Republican Party, and 
grandfather disapproved of him and his 
famous Homestead Act. He thought that 
the new party was giving away land to worth¬ 
less migrants who should have to buy it like 
his grandfather bad done. His widowed sis¬ 
ter, married to a Maryland Carroll, killed In 
the Confederate Army at Buzzard’s Roost, 
had brought back reports about slavery that 
were somewhat at variance with Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and he had a poor opinion generally 
of President Lincoln. 

One of grandfather’s youthful friends was 
an eccentric boy named Locke. His mother 
was a Boss who lived about a mile away. 
David Ross Locke had gone out to Ohio and 
become a newspaper man. writing what my 
grandfather called nonsense. He was a great 
favorite of Lincoln and had been entertained 
at the White House. He wrote under the 
absurd name of Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby. 

But the years were to mellow even the con¬ 
sidered opinions of Mr. Darius Coleman. He 
died thinking that Lincoln’s Presidency was 
maybe the best thing that could have hap¬ 
pened, but he always wished that Horace 
Greeley could have beaten Grant. 

Lincoln made men follow him. When Noah 
Brooks went to hear him at the Cooper 
Union Institute he was cynical. He saw his 
awkwardness and heard the uncouth fron¬ 
tier pronunciation. “Old fellow, you won’t 
do,” he said. ”It*s all very well for tbe 
Wild West, but this will never go, down In 
New York.” As Brooks recalled it later. "A 
friend said to me after tbe meeting, What do 
you think of Abe Lincoln, the rall-sifiitter? 
He’s the greatest man since 0t. Paul, I said, 
and I think so yet.” 
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In 1894 Woodrow Wilson was a professor 
of jurisprudence and political science at 
Wesleyan College. In an article for Fonun 
xnagazlne. entitled Calendar of Great 
Americans." he designated Lincoln as “the 
supreme American of our history." 

Lincoln is a man of so universal appeal 
that he has become virtually all things to 
all people. Like the scripture, he is quoted 
by aU shades from reactionary to pink. 
Conservatives warn us that we must return 
to the Lincolnian principles of government 
If our Nation 4 b to remain free, overlooking 
the dire fact that Lincoln’s government was 
at war from the outset and was forced, as 
I see It, to employ all kinds of restrictive 
measures, repugnant to Americans at times 
of peace. Radicals, on the other hand, as¬ 
sure us that freedom can only be attained 
by more and more drastic legislation, curb¬ 
ing the evils of capitalistic slave driving, 
and citing the Emancipation Proclamation 
and the thirteenth amendment as the be¬ 
ginning. Would Lincoln, if he were to be 
reincarnated today, be puzzled by these ap¬ 
parent contradictions? No, they existed also 
in his day. He would recall that the Re¬ 
publicans were denounced in 1866 as Com¬ 
munists and as high tariff economic royal¬ 
ists. alike. 

Lincoln Is great because he served as a 
fine leader of a mighty nation in the first 
war of modern times. In terms of the me¬ 
chanical age. He had the courage to try 
to keep that Nation one. choosing the awful 
alternative of Internecine war, rather than 
to let the dissenting States form their own 
government. In poker parlance, they might 
have split the pot, and ended the game 
peaceably, but this was not to be, and the 
times have borne out the wisdom of the 
course of action. The war for the Union 
was the first fought with weapons of steam 
(the gunboat and the locomotive), elec¬ 
tricity (Instantaneous communication by 
telegraph), and the enormous ramifications 
of these devices. It was the first great war 
directed from headquarters at the Nation's 
Capital. It was the first struggle of major 
proportions to be adequately reported in the 
dally papers. 

We know that Lincoln's greatness is based 
on tangible evidence of his vast ability. 
And yet we love him, we revere his memory 
for other qualities. About a week before 
his death, when Lincoln entered Richmond 
he called at the home of Gen. George Pickett. 
The general was originally a Virginian who 
lived in Illinois as a young man and had 
been appointed to the United States Military 
Academy from that State. The President 
knew him quite well. He asked if General 
Pickett wer') at home, and he was told that 
the general was with his command In the 
Army. The servant offered to take a mes¬ 
sage, and asked who it was that he should 
say had called. The President replied, “just 
tell him that It was an old friend from 
Illinois." When I recall that expression, I 
feel that in a very real sense, to me, to all 
of us. Lincoln Is primarily an old friend 
from Illinois. 


Preservation of American Sovereignty 
Over Lake Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NXBBA8KA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 


printed in the Appendix of the Rzcoao a 
statement presented by me to the House 
Committee on Public Works on April 11. 
1951. pointing out what 1 believe to be a 
serious defect in the agreement with 
Canada for construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Ricorb. as follows: 

Paxsxavx AitxaiCAif Sovxhxxontt Ovxa Laice 
Mickxoam 

(Statement by Senator Httqb BuTLSa. of 
Nebraska) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee. since the birth of this Nation and 
Its expansion to the west, we have adhered 
to the position that lAke Michigan Is whoUy 
American. It lies entirely within our 
boundaries and Is fed only by water that 
has fallen on our soil—and Its waters are 
ours to do with as we wlU. That position 
has been expressly recognized and conceded 
In formal treaties with Canada, particularly 
the treaty of 1909, which Is the basis for our 
present relationships with Canada with re¬ 
spect to these waters. 

For many years, our diplomatic represent¬ 
atives exercised constant vigilance to Insure 
that there were no encroachments upon our 
sovereignty over that great body of water. 
And it required much care and vigilance. 
Our neighbors, with true British tenacity, 
have constantly sought to obtain some sort 
of toehold that would give them ground to 
assert an interest In it. 

That tenacity of the Canadians first bore 
fruit in the early treaty negotiations be¬ 
tween the United States and Canada for de¬ 
velopment of the still pending St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The treaty negotiated some 
20 years ago contained a provision, article 
Vin, which would have internationalized 
Lake Michigan. 

Under this proviso. Lake Michigan would 
have been placed In the category of the 
boundary Lakes—Superior, Huron, Erie 
and Ontario. Article VIII specifically em¬ 
powered an international board to enter all 
cases of disagreement in matters relating to 
the waters of Lake Michigan. The Interna¬ 
tional board thus was empowered to con¬ 
trol and perhaps prevent the use of waters 
of Lake Michigan by Chicago or any of the 
other lakes or cities. 

That treaty fortunately failed of ratifica¬ 
tion in the Senate. There can be no doubt 
that the Inclusion of article VIII in the 
covenant contributed largely to Its defeat. 

The present proposed agreement between 
the United States and Canada for construc¬ 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway was nego¬ 
tiated by the two Governments and submit¬ 
ted as a substitute for the defeated treaty. 
Again, those who represented us In the mat¬ 
ter would have surrendered our sovereignty 
over Lake Michigan. Article vni In its 
original form was rewritten Into the new 
covenant. The framers didn’t even have the 
originality to change the article number. 

Th4 abhorrence with which the legisla¬ 
tive branch regards this reversal of our tra¬ 
ditional policy has been demonstrated In the 
past and la again shown In the case of the 
pending resolutions to approve the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway agreement. Even those who 
favor the project have taken exception to 
this article. Their resolutions specifically 
provide for Its elimination from the agree¬ 
ment. 

I feel that I may fairly state that we have 
good groxmd to be siuplclous of our own 
diplomats so far as this question Is con¬ 
cerned. Twice within 20 years they have at¬ 
tempted to enter Into deals with Canada 
that would undo the efforts of their prede¬ 
cessors for a hundred years before them. We 
have learned through experience that we 
must be constantly on guard if we are to 


protect our heritage In the waters of that 
Great Lake. 

The Secretary of State has lately appeared 
before this committee In support of the pend¬ 
ing resolutions. Including the elimination of 
article vm (c). However, his statement has 
raised very serious questions In my mind. By 
a series of half-truths and omissions of high¬ 
ly important facts, he has created the dis¬ 
tinct Impression that he Is prepared ' ^ sur¬ 
render to the British Empire the p dr to 
tell us what we may or may not do with the 
waters of Lake Michigan. 

While the Secretary agreed to the elimi¬ 
nation of article vm (c), X am fearful that 
the very nature of his reasoning on the sub¬ 
ject. as expressed In his statement before 
the committee, may have tended to restore It 
in full force and effect. 

He argued that striking out article VXXl (c) 
does not weaken Canadian rights and does 
not make American rights any more secure. 
In this fashion, the Secretary would negate 
the efforts of the Congress to safeguard the 
traditional United States jurisdiction over 
Its great Inland lake, 60 miles from the In¬ 
ternational border. Statements of highly 
placed Government officials In formal hear¬ 
ings before congressional committees may be 
given great weight In the future Interpreta¬ 
tion of the agreement. 

Mr. Acheson’s reasoning requires some an¬ 
alysis. First, he states that “the 1909 treaty 
provides that no uses, obstructions, or di¬ 
versions of boundary waters might thereafter 
be made on either side of the line without re¬ 
spect to the International Joint Commission 
or to a special agreement between the 
parties." 

Later, discussing specifically the elimina¬ 
tion of article VIII (c), he acknowledges that 
that article (for the Internationalizing of 
Lake Michigan) was intended in particular 
to relate to possible future Increase in the 
diversion of Lake Michigan waters through 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. In that con¬ 
nection, he went on to say: "The issue as 
to the Chicago Drainage Canal was settled 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Wisconsin v, Illinois, in April 1930, which 
enjoined the objectionable diversion. The 
International Joint Commission has com¬ 
plete jurisdiction over diversion of boundary 
waters in general, and both countries have 
regarded with satisfaction the exercise of 
that jurisdiction by the Commission." 

Thus, we have a responsible official of our 
Government stating categorically that the 
question of diversion at Chicago is settled for 
all time. He certainly implies that any other 
question that might arise would fall within 
the jurisdiction of an international tribunal. 
What he did not explain is that the Bound¬ 
ary Waters Treaty of 1909 contains a defini¬ 
tion of boundary waters which excludes 
Lake Michigan in Its entirety. Included 
within that term are only those waters 
through which pass the International bound¬ 
ary, while the northernmost point of Lake 
Michigan is some 60 miles south of that line. 
Specifically, the definition excludes those 
tributary waters which flow Into boundary 
waters. 

This entire exclusion of Lake Michigan was 
no matter of accident or happenstance. It 
was done deliberately and carefully in order 
to insure that our complete sovereignty was 
in no way endangered. 

On January 80. 1909, the Honorable Elihu 
Root, then Secretary of State, a great dip¬ 
lomat, and a great American, appeared before 
the Senate committee to explain the pro¬ 
visions of that treaty. After the preliminary 
article, containing the definition, was read. 
Secretary Root states: “The definition of 
boundary waters was carefully drawn in 
order to exclude Lake Michigan." 

The 1909 treaty, and the explanatory state¬ 
ments of those responsible for its promulga¬ 
tion, seem perfectly clear as to the strict 
limits of the jurisdiction of the international 
tribunal. Not until recent years, when It 
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uum t» lunw Dmodm tlw laalalon for oiir 
diplomats to glTo away that for which otir 
pradaoanon itrlvad, has anyoiM thrown 
doubt upon It. Now w« have from the Sec¬ 
retary of State a statement which might well 
be cited by our uslghbam in support of a 
contrary view. 

So far as the dlversioB question Itself is 
oonoemed, llr. iUOieson would brush it aside 
by the bland assertion that It has been finally 
and ooneluslvely settled by the Supreme 
Court In the Inks Levels case. He implies 
that the whole question is now of no im¬ 
portance. 

Xf it Is of no Importance, why should our 
Canadian neighbors have been so anxious to 
write article Vin into the treaty which was 
signed in 1832, and defeated in the Senate 
a couple of years later? Why have they in¬ 
sisted on inserting article vm (c), Into this 
agreement? The answer is obvious from the 
Supreme Court decision, which may be found 
at 381 United States 179. 

There the Court, lir. Justice Holmes deliv¬ 
ering the opinion, clearly recognlxed that it 
was dealing with a controversy between 
States, in a field where the Congress had not 
exercised Its authority. The decision Is 
strictly limited to those Issues. 

The prospect of such congreeslonal action 
appears throughout the opinion, as where 
the Coiirt said. **Tbese requirements (of im¬ 
mediate action) as between the parties are 
the constitutional right of those States, sub¬ 
ject to whatever modification they hereafter 
may be subjected to by Congress acting with¬ 
in its authority. It will be time enough to 
consider the scope of that authority when 
It is exercised. • • * The right of the 

complainants to a decree is not affected by 
the possibility that Congress may take some 
action In the matter.'* 

At other points the Court said, **A11 action 
of the parties and the Court in this case will 
be subject, of course, to any order that Con¬ 
gress may make In pursuance of its constitu¬ 
tional powers and any modification that ne¬ 
cessity may show should be made by this 
Court," and "The amount of water ultimately 
to be withdrawn unless Congress may pre¬ 
scribe a different measure Is relatively small.*' 

In its decree, the Court specified that any 
of the parties might from time to time apply 
to the Court for action or relief with respect 
to various points of its provisions, including 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan. 

It therefore is evident that the diversion 
question is far from being settled in the con¬ 
clusive manner that Mr. Acheeon implies. 
To the contrary. It may be reopened at any 
time that need therefor becomes pressing— 
by further proceedings in the Court, or by 
action of the Congress. 

In the light of this diplomatic background. 
It Is extremely important to be sure exactly 
what Mr. Acheson meant. When he said, 
"The Issue as to the Chicago drainage canal 
was settled by the decision of the Supreme 
Court," was that statement Intended to give 
'assurance to Canada that the ease would 
never be reopened? In other words, is his 
entire statement to be interpreted as an as¬ 
surance to Canada that we are prepared to 
relinquish our complete sovereignty over 
Lake Michigan? If such an assurance la to 
be part of the permanent record of these 
hearings, it may be dlfllcult to prevent such 
an Interpretation of this agreement. 

Although the Secretary of State may not 
be able to tie the hands of future Cong r e s ses 
completely, he may make It exceedingly dlifi- 
eult for Congress evnr to take action in op¬ 
position to his interpretation of Uie agree¬ 
ment. The Executive has a veto over the ac¬ 
tions of Congress, which oan be overridden 
only by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. 

If the question of the use of the waters 
of Lake Michigan should be opened by Con¬ 
gress. what then? Mr. Acheson implies that 
anp i^tMe dispute between this eountry 


and Canada wlU be settled by the Intemk- 
tlonal Joint Commission, judging from his 
remarks. Canada is satisfied that leaving out 
article vm (c) will nmke no difference in 
the actual interpretation of the agreement. 
Certainly Congress Is und er the Impression 
that deleting article VUI (c) does make a 
difference. That Is why we are leaving it out. 

Are we to infer that Canada vriU have just 
as much to say In th e use of Lake Mimilgan 
waters without article vm (c), as they would 
have with it? That la the only inference that 
X can draw from the 8eereta^*s remarks. 

Gentlemen, this is not a matter to be 
treated lightly. This Is a great Nation with, 
we earnestly hope, a long and glorious fu¬ 
ture. The needs of that future cannot now 
be foretold with certainty. Diversion from 
Lake Michigan may have to be increased be¬ 
fore too long. There already are indications 
that the present fiow may not long sufflce to 
meet the combined needs of sanitation In the 
growing Chicago area and the needs of the 
expanding commerce over the Lake-to-the- 
Oulf waterway, authorised and completed by 
the Congress since the taking of evidence in 
that case. 

Surely, we must not now permit the crea¬ 
tion of a situation which might in the future 
operate to rob us of rights which have been 
so sealously guarded by those who preceded 
us. 

When people employ the term “sold down 
the river," they usually refer to the Missis¬ 
sippi. If this radical departure from our 
previous policy Is permitted to stand, the 
people of this Nation, particularly those of 
the mldcontlnent area, are likely to discover 
that they have been sold down the Bt. Law¬ 
rence. 

I hope the day will never come when we in 
the United States of America have to ask any 
foreign country, friend or foe, whether we 
can divert water out of a lake entirely with¬ 
in our own borders, and drawing water en¬ 
tirely from American soil. 

Hearings before this committee have shown 
that many of the proponents of the seaway 
have feared economic stagnation in the Great 
Lakes area if the seaway was not completed. 
The Improper use of the waters of Lake 
Michigan could stagnate industries already 
established. The loss of control of Lake 
Michigan could stifle the development of 
Chicago, Gary, and many other cities around 
Lake Michigan. 

I submit that this matter Is too vital to our 
sovereignty and our futiure welfare to be 
treated casually or Informally. In view of 
Mr. Acbeson's position, the entire question of 
the St. Lawrence should be made the subject 
of a formal treaty, spelling out In detail just 
what Is intended to be covered, and just how 
each item is to be treated. We should lay 
the whole picture before the American peo¬ 
ple. Only In that fashion oan we be sure 
that we are not through loose interpretation 
and casual conversation of the diplomatic 
corps, to lay a basis for abandonment of 
strongholds so staunchly manned In the past. 


Traguff’i Duniff al of GcBcral MicArtbiir 


EXTSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FREd\ BUSBEY 

oviz,Lmois 

IN THE BOUSE OF BSPRBBENTATIVES 

Wedneiday, Aprtt 18, mi 
Mr. BITSBBY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the CONQkXUffONAL Rbcord, X 
inehide Senate Resdutton No. 49 which 


was adopted by the Senate of the State 
of Illinois on AprU 11.1951: 

"Senate ResoluUon 49 

"Whereas early this morning President 
Truman announced the discharge of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur from all of his military 

"Whereas General MacArthur has long 
been a symbol of the determination of the 
free peoples of the world to resist totalitarian 
aggression and has been looked to with hope 
by the freedom-loving peoples of the world; 
and 

"Whereas the shocking action of the Presi¬ 
dent leaves our fighting men stranded In 
Korea without benefit of the leadership of 
General MacArthur, and further leaves the 
people of our Nation in a greater state of 
confusion and with further lack of knowl¬ 
edge as to true conditions: Now. therefore, 
be it 

"Besolved by the Senate of the Sixty- 
eenenth Cteneral Asaembly of the State of 
lUinoU, That we express our unqualified con¬ 
fidence In General MacArthur and vigorously 
condemn the Irresponsible and capricious 
action of the President In summarily dis¬ 
charging him from his command and that 
we further condemn such action without 
an opportunity to General MacArthur and 
others of his command to Inform the people 
of our Nation of the true condition of affairs 
in Korea and the Far Bast; and be it further 

"Xeeolved, That we further criticise and 
condemn the policies of the present admin¬ 
istration of the United States for withhold¬ 
ing information, if any exists, to justify this 
action." 

Adopted by the senate Aprl'. 11, 1951. 

Wallacx Thomvson, 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate. 

Edwakd H. ALXXANnxa, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


General HacAitliur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

or PXNNBTLVAMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCXITT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Tablet, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y.. for April 14,1951: 

Gxnxbal MacAxthux 

A genuine American whose love of bis 
country is first. A commander who won 
glory on a doxen battlefields; a strategist 
whose epoch-making achievements saved 
lives whUe winning victories; an adminis¬ 
trator who obtained the confidence of the 
defeated foe and brought order out of chaos. 

A Christian who believes In God and totally 
rejects communism, who never called Its 
tyrannical head "Uncle Joe," who never found 
Bxissla an enigma and who neither com¬ 
promised his principles nor attempted to ap¬ 
pease an unappeasable tyranny. 

A cltlsen who loves his eountry, first, last 
and all the time. For him there is no divided 
allegiance, no placing of Britain or uiy other 
country above his own. TO him we all owe 
a debt which Is impossible to repay In full. 

BXCAWTAXXXr 

The five-star general has lost bis tour 
Commands. He does not have to worry. 
Be got out at a good time and tor a good 
reason and with the respect of his country¬ 
men. He may be the means of exposing once 
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and for all the aubverslve forces of hidden 
government assailed last year by Senator 
McCastht. whose attacks on the enemy from 
within—oiir deadliest foe—are being more 
widely accepted each day as entirely Justified. 

It is lamentable that a temporary victory 
is scored over this rugged and authentic 
American by Dean Acheson, who could not 
turn his back on Alger Hiss, and by Oen. 
George Marshall, whose mission to China 
and Its aftermath tranoferred that country 
from a friend to a foe and made communism 
the victor at a cost In lives, blood, and dol¬ 
lars that is Incalculable. 

General MacArthur has one charge against 
him. He was not obedient to civilian politi¬ 
cal leadership. He was not like other gen¬ 
erals who sat silent while Russia was handed 
half of Germany and was permitted to seize 
other nations whose freedom they saw be¬ 
trayed; who likewise offered no protest when 
our own Armed Forces were liquidated while 
the Reds solidified their aggression. 

General MacArthur lost his command, but 
he saved his reputation. The charge of In¬ 
subordination he can wear without odium. 

THE ntESmENT'S CASE 

President Truman presented his case over 
the radio and television networks Wednes¬ 
day night. Obviously nervous and under 
strain, Mr. Truman was on the defensive. 
What he failed to say aroused more Interest 
than what he said. For Instance, he empha¬ 
sized that the United Nations, enemy was 
Soviet Russia; he failed to mention that 
Soviet Russia In the predominant force In 
the United Nations. Again, he declared the 
aim of the United States Is to help peoples 
enslaved by Soviet Russia regain their Inde¬ 
pendence; he did not mention the assign¬ 
ment of the United States Seventh Fleet to 
prevent the Chinese on Formosa from at¬ 
tempting to liberate their homeland. Most 
frightening of all to anyone with an ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of communism was his 
Incredible opinion that Soviet Russia could 
be scared or diverted from her objective—to 
enslave the world—by a show of strength In 
Korea. 

President Truman has had his say. Now 
let General MacArthur present his case over 
the same Nation-wide facilities. The Amer¬ 
ican people will hand down the verdict. 


A Tragic Incident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAMK. VAN PELT 

or WISCONSIN 

IN IHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial appeared in the Fond du 
Lac Commonwealth Reporter. It ex¬ 
presses very clearly the concern and in¬ 
dignation of my constituents in the Sixth 
Wisconsin Congressional District. It ex- 
presces the bitterness of an aroused 
people who for a week have been flood¬ 
ing my office with telegrams and letters 
asking that the President be impeached 
and that our State Department be given 
a thorough cleaning starting with its 
head. Dean Acheson and all the others 
who would not tium their backs on a 
traitor. The Congress of these United 
States will and must accept this chal¬ 
lenge. It is my sincere hope that after 
hearing General MacArthur express his 
own views and opinions to proceed at 


once on a constructive program—« pro¬ 
gram that will rebuild the morale of the 
American people rather than support the 
retrogressors and the socialisto schemers 
of England. Mr. Speaker, my oath of 
office was not taken lightly and I pledge 
to my colleagues my whole-hearted sup¬ 
port to clean out the offices of our Gov¬ 
ernment of men and women who would 
have us appease any foreign power. The 
editorial from the Reporter follows: 

. A TEAQIC INOSDKNT 

Americaxis are shocked* by the action of 
President Harry S. Truman in depriving Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur of his commands in the 
Orient at a climactic stage in the civilized 
world’s battle to halt the spread of Riuslan 
Communist Imperialism. 

The President’s orders can be criticized 
bitterly and defended cautiotisly, but to re¬ 
move a great leader in such a manner does 
not seem the American way. 

Yes, General MacArthur was a military 
man. He was brought up in the Army and 
lived the life of a soldier. There were many 
young men who fought in the Pacific during 
World War II. All of them knew that he was 
a hard taskmaster. They knew he expected 
them to act as soldiers and give their lives 
if need be in the defense of their country. 
Still, many a father and mother were thank¬ 
ful that so rigid a disciplinarian was in 
charge of their sons. He fought for the wel¬ 
fare of his men. He believed in ending a war 
as quickly as possible with a minimum loss 
of life and in getting the men back to their 
families. 

General MacArthur wanted to finish the 
war in Korea. He wanted his boys back with 
their families. He realize that the war never 
could be won the way it is being fought and 
the way Washington wanted him to light it. 
A stalemate in war is worse than war Itself. 
It means the unnecessary sacrifice of life. 
We can go on fighting for 26 years or more 
and in the end be no closer to victory than 
we are today. 

It is admitted that possibly there was little 
else President Truman could have done 
under the circumstances, but we believe he 
might have been more of a diplomat and 
prevented those circumstances. It is appar¬ 
ent, perhaps, that General MacArthiu* failed 
to obey instructions of . his Commander in 
Chief, but there is a serious question who 
was the better acquainted with the real 
thing—the man on the spot or the man in 
the White House. 

We regret that there should be so deep 
and so wide a breach in the difference of 
opinion between a great commander in the 
field and the administration Itself as to the 
importance of the far-eastern theater. 

Now that General MacArthur has been dl:.- 
missed, isn't it time that something was dona 
about Secretary of State Dean Acheson who 
dictated the policies which actually led to 
the breach between the President and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur? 

The rift between the President and the 
general reminds us of Munich and Hitler. 
Serving the general’s head up on a platter 
may appease the yapping yahoos of the Brit¬ 
ish Socialist Government temporarily, but 
now that the diplomats and the politicians 
have taken over this war, what are they going 
to do with it? 

General MacArthtir, we are convinced, was 
asked to work completely in the dark. The 
outcome was inevitable. 

The irony of the whole thing is that Gen. 
Matthew B. Rldgway, who has replaced Gen¬ 
eral MacArthiur, holds practically the same 
views as his former commander. He has said 
as much in various statements which have 
come from him out of Korea, 

MacArthur is a great general. Loss of his 
services to the country in this time of need 
is ti aglc. 


Houm CoBCBTrent ReiolatioB 93 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I Include herein 
House Concurrent Resolution 93, which 
was introduced hy me on April 16. 1951. 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 98 
Resolved "by the House of Representatives 
{the Senate concurring). That It is hereby 
expressed to be the sense of the Congress 
that, because the people of the Nation ha"'e 
lost confidence in the foreign policies of tre 
administration and In the manner in which 
those policies have been executed by Dean 
Acheson, he should be removed forthwith! 
from the office of Secretary of State. 

SBC. 8 . It is further expressed to be the 
sense of the Congress that, because of the 
confidence which the people of the Nation 
have In General of the Army Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur, he should be afforded an opportu¬ 
nity to appear before a Joint session of the 
Congress to give his views upon the situa¬ 
tion in the Far East, and thereafter his 
experience and counsel should be utilized 
for the benefit of the people of our Nation 
at this time of grave crisis. 


Ditmiftal of General MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NZW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article by Mr. Rukeyser in 
the Journal-American on the dismissal 
of General MacArthur. 

Mr. Rukeyser points out clearly that 
the men rejected by President Truman 
are the men whose names will be on the 
honor rolls of the future. The article 
follows: 

DZ8MI88AI, or MACARTRim 
(By M. 8 . Rukeyser) 

America's top resources consist of the 
know-how of creative personalities, and the 
public sense of shock over the ouster of Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur reflected widespread In¬ 
stinctive appreciation of that fact. 

The battle of the routineers against sheer 
excellency goes on in numerous areas of ac¬ 
tivity. The intrigue against MacArthur has 
seen its counterpart in the recent attempt of 
pressure groups to agitate against Charles E. 
Wilson, generalissimo of defense mobiliza¬ 
tion. 

In science, as well as in the practical arts, 
the conventional tend to resent original 
source minds, on whom accelerated progress 
so much depends. Back in 1986 General Bil¬ 
ly Mitchell was disciplined because he visual¬ 
ized the meaning of air poww earlier than the 
persons who were his technical superiors. 

From his days at West Point where he made 
top grades, General MacArthur has distin¬ 
guished himself in thought as well as in 
action. 
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Be bee long been » e^mbol of Amertoan 
intelligence end etrength. 

Re wee not dlepoeed to follow the Una <tf 
leeet reeletenee, end permit ble aUenoe to 
give hie fellow oonutrymen e felee aenae of 
aeourlty. 

IfacArtbitr'a ateture la meaaured by bla 
unwlUlngneaa to alibi failure on the ground 
that be waa following ordere. 

Rto chief aide. Maj. Oen. Courtney Whit¬ 
ney boa atated that the general haa com¬ 
plied metlouloualy with aU dtrectlvea he baa 
received. 

But aa the reapoxialble chief on the ground 
he undertook to. make hla full contribu¬ 
tion to the formulation of poUdea in the 
Intereat of the United Btatea. 

There la no galnaaylng Uie fact that there 
were dUferencea of opinion between the gen¬ 
eral and thoae who tried to put wrapa around 
him which leaaened opportunitlea for victory. 

But for the politiciana to talk aancti- 
monioualy aa though the dUferencea were 
only those of form, technicality, and disci¬ 
pline is to be grossly misleading. 

It la part of the record that President 
Truman himself was none too meticulous in 
respecting the legal tecbnlcaUtlea. Ituman 
Involved the United States in the Korean 
War without aflrmatlve action by Congress 
by the device of eharacterlalng it aa a police 
action. 

By removing General MacArthur from his 
command. Truman has In effect removed 
from the general the inhibitions on hla self- 
expression. Mow IdacArthur wiU be released 
to set forth his Ideas for the guidance of 
Congress and the American people. 

None at this stage can add to or detract 
from MacArtbur's record of extraordinary 
achievement. His record in the rehabilita¬ 
tion of Japan is virtuaUy without precedent, 
and hla great accomplishments on the field 
of battle in two world wars are recorded In 
the annals of history. 

The slur on UacJuthur recalls the fate 
meted out to the late Andrew W. Mellon, 
who served two terma as Secretary of the 
Treasmy prior to the New Deal. As a public 
service, Mellon put his extraordinary fiscal 
talents at the disposal of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. His achievement was epitomiaed 
In the reduction of the Federal debt by a 
billion dollars a year. 

On his retirement, instead of erecting a 
monument to Mellon, the New Deal admin¬ 
istration had him indicted for fraud in his 
personal income taxes. (The fact that Mel¬ 
lon disproved the charges in court is beside 
the point: it does not erase the record of 
Impudence on the part of vindictive poli¬ 
ticians, little men in big Jobs.) 

. President Truman has shown an extraor¬ 
dinary loyalty to cronies and hacks among 
his employees. He sticks to them stubbornly 
In spite of revelations of Improprieties. But 
his rejects include such first-rate person¬ 
alities as MacArthur; Dr. Bdwin O. Nourse, 
former Chairman, council of Bconomic Ad¬ 
visers: Admiral Louis Emil Denfeld, former 
Naval Chief of Staff; and Robert Newton 
Denham, former chief coimsel. National La¬ 
bor Relations Board. The list of rejects 
sounds like a roll of honor. 


Goes Asiraj 

EXTENSION OF REAfARKS 

HON. HOMER D.MIGELL 


IN THE BOUSE OF En>RBBBIi:rATXVB8 

Wednesday, iprS il. Mi 

kr. ANOEUL Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uhanlmouB oosisent to Inditiile to the Ap¬ 
pendix of the CONoaxesxoNAL Riboin two 


leading editorials published in the Ore¬ 
gonian in my congressional district, one 
entitled **MacArthur Bad To Go, but 
Now What, Mr. Truman?’* which ap¬ 
peared on April 12.1951, and the otto 
entitled **Truinan Ooes Astray." which 
appeared AprU 13,1951. as follows: 

(From the Oregonian of AprU 12. IQSII 
MaoAxTKua Had To Go. Bur Now What. ms. 

TkUlCAMt 

This newspaper has been besieged with 
telephone calls denouncing President Harry 
8. Truman for the removal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Thousands of telegrams to the 
White House and Congress express similar 
outrage of the senders. Even some who have 
opposed the Korean War aa futUe and mis¬ 
taken censure the President. This articulate 
reaction is reported from all over the United 
Btates. Defenders of the President have bad 
little to say. 

This hurricane of criticism cannot be at¬ 
tributed entirely to the popularity of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. American public opinion 
has long been sharply divided there. Rather. 
It is the culmination of deep and gradually 
building resentment and apprehension of 
the foreign policies of President Truman 
.and his Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. 
Republicans In congress, quick to realise 
this, already are calUng for General Mac- 
Arthur's appearance before Congr e ss —e ven 
for impeachment of the President. 

When there is a cooling of public anger, 
the issues will become more plain. These, we 
tear, will divide the American people as they 
have seldom been divided in our times. 

Fundamentally, the question is not 
whether General MacArthur as commander 
of the American and United Nations forces 
In the Orient was right In publicly advo¬ 
cating the use of Chinese Nationalist troops 
against Red China and UN bombing of the 
China mainland. It Is not whether Presi¬ 
dent Truman was right In ordering the UN 
forces to confine the war to the Korean 
Peninsula, denying the use of their full 
strength against numerically superior forces. 

The basic issue Is whether the traditional 
authority of civil government over military 
government shall be maintained in the 
United States. In plain words, General Mac- 
Arthiu: defied the authority of the President 
in advocating foreign policies contrary to 
those of the civilian government. We think 
his purpose was laudable—to arouse the 
American people to the great peril of our 
men In Korea and thus to obtain the 
weapons to fight a successful war. But 
would it have been laudable had he put bis 
words into action, without Presidential or 
congressional sanction, and carried the war 
to China—and to the Soviet Union if need 
be? 

This newspaper stands for the supreme 
authority of civil government. The Presi¬ 
dent and the general, in the sitiiation which 
has developed, could not carry on their sep¬ 
arate authorities. The general’s authority 
was assumed, the President’s founded in the 
Constitution. 

But now that the President has asserted 
his authority, what will the American peo¬ 
ple say of hla policies which have led us 
Into a war which he to unwilling to let us 
win? The people’s anger at the firing of 
General MacArthur to their answer. The 
smug satisfaction in the capitals of Europe, 
the Arab Nations, the Far East, and the 
Bovlet sphere to the goad to their anger. 

It was the soft Acheson-Truman policy in 
Asia—the abandonment of Formosa and 
Kcrea to Communist attack—which brought 
on the Korean War. Our Government, en- 
oouraged by the appeaaers in the UN, left 
Bottth Korea helple ss and Informed the 
Kremlin that we would not lift a finger to 
prevent aggression In the Orient With that 
invltathm, the Oomniuntots swarmed over 
the thhrty^wlghth parallel and increased their 
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pnHun on IndooUn., lUUym Indonnta, 
and the Philippines. 

Now they are saying in London. Paris. 
Cairo, and Mew Delhi that the removal of 
MacArthtur opens a new approach to settle¬ 
ment of the Korean War. What does that 
mean? Ihe only terms the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist government has advanced for even dis¬ 
cussing a aetuement are the cession of For¬ 
mosa and the withdrawal of UN troops from 
Korea. 

The British and the French are incredibly 
enmeshed in their fear and self-interest if 
they believe that with Formosa and Korea 
in Communist hands, Hong Kong and Indo¬ 
china WiU be safe. It to the old. disgrace¬ 
ful story of Munich all over again. For our 
part, abandonment of Formosa and Korea 
would mean that in a brief time we would 
have to draw another defense line against 
Communist aggression in weakened Japan, 
the Philippines, and Alaska. 

No one in authority has presented an al¬ 
ternative to General MacArtbur’s demand for 
the power and the strength to win the war 
in Korea and stop Red aggression in its 
tracks. The President’s removal of MacAr¬ 
thur leaves Lt. Gen. Matthew Rldgway in the 
same exposed and helpless position. 

This, we feel, is the deep-lying cause of 
public anger against President Truman and 
his European-minded advisers in the State 
Department. VirtuaUy abandoned by the 
United Nations in a poUce action the UN 
approved, our soldiers await the man-mass 
of Asia, fighting a defensive war on terms 
arranged by persons and nations with other 
fish to fry. Now that the President has rid 
himself of General MacArthur, whose cour¬ 
age and brilliance as a soldier can be ques¬ 
tioned by no one, will the policy be one of 
submission to communism, or will he give 
General Ridgway the tools to win? 


[From the Oregonian of April 13, 1951] 
TRUMAN Goes Abtbat 

President Truman’s defense of his limited 
war policy in the Far Bast—In his hurry-up 
radio address Intended to counteract the 
national tide of criticism of the replacement 
of General MacArthur—is inconsistent. 
Whether his foreign policy is his own—the 
sole result of his best Judgment and consul¬ 
tation with American advisers—or whether 
it has been Influenced by pressures from 
abroad to of grave concern to the people of 
the United States. For it may have to be 
changed. 

The heart of his policy of refusing to per¬ 
mit United Nations forces in Korea to defend 
themselves by bombing Chinese-Russian 
supply Unes and bases in Manchuria lies in 
his statement: *'We are trying to prevent a 
third world war.” 

His Initial assumption to that the Soviet 
Union to encouraging and supplying Com¬ 
munist China to make war against the free 
nations in Korea. This, everyone knows. 
The Russians armed and trained the North 
Korean Communists and led them up to the 
thirty-eighth parallel. The group of MIG Jet 
planes which attacked American bombers a 
day after General BCacArthur was fired were 
Russian planes, operating from Cblneee 
bases in the ’’sanctuary,” and possibly 
piloted by Russians. 

The purpose of the Soviet Union, the 
President avers, is to draw the United States 
Into a full-scale war against China, with 
commitment of land, sea, and air forces to 
such an extent that the United States would 
be terribly weakened. This to the fear 
Bhared by the Europeans—that American 
power may be so exhatuted by fighting the 
ChinsBe that it will not be available to throw 
back a Riisslan invasion of Western 
Europe. 

This theory necessarily embraces the be¬ 
lief that the Chinese Beds wdiild kbt Rus¬ 
sia’s war of world couquest in the Orient, as 
a puppet nation without help or with little 
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help from the U. 8. 8. R.. whUe the Sovlete 
devoted their entire strength to the conquest 
of Europe. 

But to have their hands ffee in Europe, the 
Soviets would have to be assured first of deep 
and irrevocable commitment of American 
forces In the Far East. 

Neither General MacArthur nor anyone 
else has advocated commitment of large- 
scale American land forces to war on the 
Chinese mainland. All that has been asked 
is the right to unleash our Air Force where 
it will do the most good in stopping the mass 
invasion of Korea by Chinese troops. 

We give no consideration here, nor did 
General MacArthur. to the mutual-assist¬ 
ance pact signed by Joseph Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung. It means no more in Communist 
performance than did the Soviet-Nationalist 
China nonaggresslon pact or the German- 
Russlan-Japanese agreement broken in 
World War II both by Germany and by 
Russia. Had the Soviet Union been sincere 
in declaring the Korean War a defensive war 
by Red China against American invasion, 
the Russians would already be In the far 
eastern fighting. 

President Truman’s case against bombing 
Chinese bases falls apart If one accepts, as 
he seems to accept, the premise that the 
Soviet Union’s hope is to conquer Europe 
while puppet Chinese armies fight the Krem¬ 
lin’s war In Asia. We suspect, along with 
General MacArthur. that such bombing 
would hasten China’s withdrawal from the 
Korean War without added haaard of Rus¬ 
sian Intervention. 


Policy Ofot Politics 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

or mUNOxs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April IS, 1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 17. 1951: 

PoiiXCT Ovsx Politics 

The first purpose of the American people 
in the MacArthxir affair should be to clarify 
and unify their alms In the Far East. There 
is stUl hope that a firmer, sharper national 
policy can be hammered out of the debate 
which started with so much emphasis on 
personalities and politics. The general’s re¬ 
turn may even promote the exercise of good 
will and good sense. 

One unifying development is already in 
evidence—^the purpose to give him a warm 
and appreciative welcome home. Even those 
most opposed to the general’s views ar^ Join¬ 
ing generously in paying tribute to his great 
services. And General MacArthur shows a 
desire to speak only In general terms rather 
than to become the angry spearhead of a 
crusade. We assume that he will follow 
through with this tone. If so, he can do 
much to hold the debate on a higher level. 

But the discussion wUl have to go beyond 
generalities. Questlonlxig by congressional 
committees rather than formal speechmak¬ 
ing Is the most promising way of digging 
below the surface of this question. Much 
will depend on whether the politicians con¬ 
tinue to make a political football of the 
general’s dismissal. If the Wherry-Martin 
Republicans pursue their attacks on Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Democrats will doubtless 
counterattack, hitting the general on the 
question of insubordination. 


Things have gone so far already that this 
kind of inquiry may be inescapable. But 
it is likely to be less useful than an effort 
to get out on the table all relevant and non- 
secret information regarding policy issues. 
^General MacArthur has called the policy 
which seeks to limit hostilities to Korea a 
"handicap unprecedented in military his¬ 
tory.’’ So far we have not seen why bombing 
Chinese bases Is so vital that to do It America 
should risk appearing as an aggressor, split¬ 
ting the United Nations and bringing Russia 
in. But General MacArthur’s reasons should 
be fully laid out. 

At the same time it would be highly useful 
to have a review and estimate of what has 
been and is being accomplished In Korea. 
Although General MacArthur has appeared 
to be out of sympathy with the recent pur¬ 
poses of UN there, we doubt If he will ‘‘throw 
down** the Korean enterprise as completely 
as Senator Taft did a lew days ago. The 
latter seemed to regard as futile all the sacri¬ 
fices made in Korea. 

The vast majority of Americans supported 
the decision to resist aggression In Korea.. 
If It was right last July, Is it not right 
today? As we see It. the action of the UN 
there may well prove to he a historic step In 
the organization of peace. It reversed the 
■policy of appeasement which led to World 
War n and inroved the peace-loving nations’ 
ability to join in halting lawleesness. The 
Kremlin’s plans were upset, the North 
Koreans overthrown, and the Chinese Beds 
punished. 

Senator Taft says the Chinese have lost 
nothlnr except a few men. American mili¬ 
tary estimates run from 200.000 to 300.000. 
The economic drain on a poor country Is 
heavy, and the Reds’ military prestige has 
been seriously damaged. Of course, the 
situation Is far from what might be wished 
and a happy ending is not readily visible. 
But let us not undervalue the policy which 
has united the forces of 14 nations In active 
resistance to aggression. May we not still 
hope that Korea has raised a real barrier to 
Russian Imperialism and Is giving the free 
nations time to gain the strength which 
can prevent world war Hi? 


DeclvatioB of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 

or anssouRX 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April IS, 1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
after visiting the battlefields of Korea, 
after seeing first-hand the tremendous 
price being paid by our fighting men in 
dead and wounded, it seems to me that 
the "Congress has overlooked one re¬ 
sponsibility of major Importance—that 
of declaring war. 

That we are at war is obvious. All 
the branches of our fighting forces are 
employed in combat. Our casualties 
have now mounted to more than 60,000 
men, about 10,000 of whom have given 
their lives in this, the dirtiest, cruelest 
war in history. The President of the 
United States repeatedly refers to the 
war in Korea. We are asked to draft the 
boys from our States and districts to fill 
the needs of the war in Korea. We are 
required to appropriate billions to prose¬ 
cute the war in Korea. 

The Constitution of the United States 
places upon Congress, and Congress 


alone, the power and responsibility to 
declare war. It seems to me an immoral 
and shameful thing to send our boys to 
their death in a war which Congress has 
not officially declared to exist. 

I realize that any Member of this 
House can Introduce a resolution for a 
declaration of war against those who 
have declared war, by their aggressions 
against us and other members of the 
United Nations. However, I am in¬ 
formed that such responsibility rests 
primarily upon the administration 
leaders. I, therefore, call upon the ma¬ 
jority leaders of this House to assume 
their duty in this respect. We are at 
war. Why'then should administration 
spokesmen ignore their clear duty to 
recognize the war in a constitutional 
manner? 


Radio Poll in Nebraska on Military Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or nxbsaska 

IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STA’IES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
the results of a poll conducted by radio 
station WJAG at Norfolk. Nebr., giving 
the opinions of a typical cross-section 
of Nebraska residents on several ques¬ 
tions of current interest relating to our 
military policy. This poll was completed 
prior to the dismissal of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. I offer a news release prepared 
by the radio station, giving results of the 
opinion survey, together with various 
comments on it. 

There being no objection, the news re¬ 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Radio station WJAG, Norfolk. Nebr., com¬ 
pleted a public-opinion survey April 8, 1861. 
The survey consisted of three questions, 
originally broached on the station’s noon 
forum program the Voice of the People. 
Interest was entirely spontaneous. No prizes 
were offered. Questions were repeated once 
each day. 

The duration of the survey was 3 weeks. 
Opinions were received through mail, per¬ 
sonal interviews and telephone Interviews. 
The total responses were 766. Of this 
number 460 were by letter, 200 by personal 
Interview, the remainder by telephone inter¬ 
view. 

The tabulated results of the opinion sur¬ 
vey were as follows: 

Question No. 1: Shall we withdraw our 
troops from Korea and leave that country 
to the Communists? 

Yes. 46.6 percent. 

No, 48.4 percent. 

Qualified, 6 percent. 

(The popular qualification, stop at the 
thirty-eighth parallel.) 

Question No. 2: Should the President or 
Congress have the authority to send United 
States troops overseas? 

Congress, 68.9 percent. 

President, 0.9 percent. 

President and Congress. 16.4 percent. 

Undecided, 8.8 percent. 

Question No. 8: Should the United Statee 
send additional troops to Europe under Oen- 
exual Eisenhower’s command? 
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YM. n.S 

Ko. U J peretnt. 

QtttfUM, 7.0 p«rMnt. 

(Tb« popalur quAllflofttkm, Uhltod Btatw 
ffupply troop! In fair proportlcm with Euro¬ 
pean oountrlee.) 

Beeulte of the poll have been requested 
by Senatorc Bimnt and Wnoonr, and Ccm- 
greeaman KaRa SVipan* of Nebraska. Sen¬ 
ator BVTum said he Intended to insert the 
results In the Rmoid. 

Radio station WJAO has drawn these con¬ 
clusions after completion of the tabulation 
of the opinion survey: 

First. Persona submitting opinions by let¬ 
ter were more extreme: that is, more con¬ 
servative or radical. 

Second. Persons submitting opinions by 
personal or telephone interviews were by 
far the more aggressive. These persons tend¬ 
ed to favor remaining in Kcma and also 
sending more troops to Europe. A majority 
personally interviewed bemoaned Oeneral 
MaoArthur*s present position; moat of them 
feeling he and his troops were not receiving 
proper support. _ ^ 

mrd. That a definite state of confusion 
exists within the public minds pertaining 
to United States foreign policy but that the 
trend is definitely established for more de¬ 
cisions to be made by Congress. Those ad¬ 
vocating withdrawal of troops from l^a 

frequently asked “Why are we there?” Oth¬ 
ers suggested withdrawal unless we fight 
more aggressively. 

Fourth. Those interviewed complained the 
public was not being properly informed. 
Many expressed doubt that Congress was 
being taken into confidence on foreign issues. 

A separate breakdown of the survey by 
sex showed no substantial change in the 
above percentages. Women displayed only 
a alight tendency to avoid conflict by re¬ 
turning our troops or keeping them at home. 


Addrcti of Hob. Koanetli B. KettiBgy 
of Now York 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KAIHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or MXW TOSS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mrs. ST. OEOROE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Rbcoxd, I 
include a noteworthy address delivered 
by our colleague the Honorable Kinneth 
B. Keating, of the Fortieth District, 
State of New York, before the New York 
State DAR luncheon on Tuesday, April 
It. in Washington. D. C.: 

Addmbm at Nxw Yoxx State OAR Lukcbxon 

BY Hon. Kxnnkh B. KxATmo, or Nxw 

Yoax 

Madam State Regent Cook, my distin¬ 
guished colleague, Mrs. Sr. Qbobob, and 
Daughters of the American Revolution of 
New York State, whoever picked out this 
week for the annual DAB Congress ought to 
be able to land a Job anywhere as a crystal- 
ball gaaer, When your State regent wrote 
me last November asking me to address your 
luncheon meeting today. X must confees that 
in my acceptance 1 did not envision, as 
your committee on arrangements seems to 
have done, the momentous events of last 
week and this we^. You are certainly 
here at a historic moment, quite In keeping 
wltiH the traditions of your Illustrious organ¬ 
isation. My remarks for this occasion were 
prepared before last Wednesday morning at 
1 a. m., hence they will not relate, except In 


_ to the great controversy which has 
rooked the country. Pnrhaps that is Just 
as well, for if feeling is running as high 
throughout New York State from which you 
hall as it is in Washington and as my bushel 
baskets of mall indicate that it is in my own 
congressional district, it may be a welcome 
relief to you to hear, as it is to me to talk, 
about some subject other than the Presi¬ 
dent’s dismissal of a great military figure. 

Just let me say this one word. Despite 
the strong convictions which you or I may 
have as to the wisdom or otherwise and 
the Justice or injustice of the action which 
has taken place, the important thing for us 
as Americana to do is to look to the future. 
Let us not forget that himdreda of thousands 
of American youth, our most precious pos¬ 
session. are either In the Far East, or on 
ships, or in camps destined for that theater 
of operations. Let us not forget that their 
welfare and, perhaps, their lives and the lives 
of you and me and the welfare of our chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren depend upon keep¬ 
ing our heads and steering the right course 
in the days that lie ahead. 

In other words, the real problem upon 
which we must focus our attention is not 
what to do with President Truman or Oeneral 
MacArthur, but what to do with Korea. 

Our young men out there are being made 
targets because someone in Washington or 
in New York or perhaps London or Paris 
cannot make up his mind what to do. 

We cannot ait still and do nothing. It 
seems to me we must choose a course and do 
it soon. We cannot simply sit back and 
wait for somebody or some event to bail us 
out. We have gone too far to continue the 
old policy of ”let the dust settle In the Par 
East.” 

We must get away from platitudes and get 
down to business. We have heard enough 
of phrase making about avoiding a third 
world war. about the control of the military 
by the civilian, about the inherent powers 
of a Commander in Chief—all these so-called 
issues which are not issues at all. Everyone 
accepts them as basic principles. At the 
moment we have only one plan advanced for 
narrowing the Korean confilct and bringing 
the Korean War to a speedy conclusion. That 
may not be the right plan, but it is high 
time that any others who have any other 
plan lay it out on the table and let us ex¬ 
amine it and compare it with the one al¬ 
ready advanced. And in selecting the course 
to follow, let us base our decision not on 
personalities, not on a stubborn adherence 
to positions which may have once been 
taken but which no longer recognise the 
reality of the hour, but rather by an open- 
minded and unbiased appraisal of the evi¬ 
dence which can now be brought to bear 
on this problem. 

One fact emerges starkly from the grim 
pattern of war and violence—only strength 
impresses the aggressors. Only strength, 
military, economic, social and above all, 
spiritual, can form the soil from which a 
Just, lasting, and honorable peace will spring. 

The forces of evil which are loose in the 
world today are atheistic and lawless, and 
have no respect for the rights or wishes of 
either other persons or other nations. To¬ 
day, much as we may dislike the fact, to 
be well-intentioned and peace-loving is not 
enough. America must be so strong that the 
warlords and dictators will be convinced that 
they must abandon their announced plans 
to crush the United States and dominate the 
world. 

The new and tmifylng weapons which 
man has invented have, perforce, altered our 
conception of our role in the world and our 
plans for defense of our country. It is no 
longer enough to pMsesa the productive ca¬ 
pacity to turn out weapons in such quantity 
that we will vrtn the war eventually. Even¬ 
tually la many atomic bombs too late in this 
age. With guided missiles and Jet planes 
carrying atomic weapcms at hundreds of 


miles an hour—almost faster than the un¬ 
initiated can ocmceive—our defenses can 
never be down and our guard never relaxed 
so long as the forces of aggression continue 
to demonstrate that they are merely waiting 
the appropriate time to turn their fury on 
the free world. 

It is startling and unpleasant to have to 
comprehend these facts, but it is the terrible 
truth that the world today is. quite literally, 
sitting on a powder keg. 

To spend billions annually on weapons and 
armies seems a horrible waste of our sub¬ 
stance when only a fraction might be spent 
on projects and activities which would spell 
permanently a better living for us all. But 
America must be strong to survive. Some of 
the luxuries which we have come to take for 
granted must be sacrificed or postponed until 
that strength is attained and an era of peace 
reasonably assured. 

We face a long period of personal and na¬ 
tional sacrifice in which we all must and will 
share. The budget for our national De¬ 
fense Establishment will be increased. In¬ 
creased taxes—income, excise, and corpora¬ 
tion—^must be expected. But whatever the 
price of our freedom, it is small when com¬ 
pared with the alternatives. There is no 
bargain basement when it comes to buying 
liberty. 

But while we necessarily appropriate more 
billions for defense we must bear in mind the 
perils of bankrupting our national economy. 
America is a tremendously wealthy country, 
but even we cannot continue to spend ex¬ 
travagantly for both swords and plowshares. 
We must cut down nonessential spending on 
the national scene. Just as Increased taxes 
and infiated prices force us as individuals to 
cut down our purchases of 'luxuries. We 
must make every possible effort to pare Gov¬ 
ernment hand-outs, subsidies, and peacetime 
construction to the bone. There is a limit, 
which I believe has very nearly been reached, 
to the amount which the Government can 
extract from the individual taxpayer. 

Yet we must attempt to pay as we go as 
much as possible. The only course of safety 
and sanity is to cut down on what might 
be called Government frills. 

Our country cannot operate in the red 
year after year and continue to be solvent. 
Now that the international situation has 
become so menacing, it is even more vital 
that we do everything in our power to bal¬ 
ance the budget. If this cannot be com¬ 
pletely successful in view of our vast defense 
expenditures, we must, at least, do all that 
we can to achieve this goal. 

Nothing would please oiur potential ene¬ 
mies more than to see our economy collapse 
in a state of national bankruptcy. It would 
save them the trouble and expense of trying 
to take us over by other means if we com¬ 
mitted national suicide by overextending 
ourselves to the point of financial exhaustion. 

In addition, if we come as close as is pos¬ 
sible to balancing the budget by paring un¬ 
necessary expenditures, we lessen by that 
much the Inflationary forces. As you house¬ 
wives know all too well, inflation is no longer 
merely a threat, it has become the unwel¬ 
come guest in your marketing basket and 
at your dining-room table. 

It is a basic economic fact that Govern¬ 
ment spending which is not balanced by 
the taxes it collects adds more and more 
fuel to the flames of inflation, since t'le 
Government, unlike business, does not pro¬ 
duce wealth or goods when it spends money. 
It merely puts more money into circulation 
which in turn causes the prices of all goods 
to rise. 

A dramatic illustration of the effects of 
governmental spending of more money than 
is collected can be seen in the price rise 
from 1933 to the present time. During this 
time the only years the budget was balanced 
was during the 3 years of the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress, 1047 and 1048. As a direct conse¬ 
quence, a basket of groceries which cost 
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$2.59 only 11 yean ago in 1989, now coats 
$5.80—or more than double the amount. 
Similarly, up goes the coat of gims, tanks, 
planes, and ships which the Government 
buys. 

Time and time again we have been warned 
by Kremlin spokesmen of the basic strategy 
of promoting ova destruction by undermin¬ 
ing our domestic economy. By this means. 
It is held, the eventual wreck of the Nation 
can be accomplished by our enemies Just as 
surely and far more cheaply than by a suc¬ 
cessful war. By this means we could be 
made to ruin ourselves. Accordingly, for 
more than a decade, besides stealing our 
state secrets and fomenting Internal dis¬ 
sension. the Communist effort has been con¬ 
centrated upon forcing us Into a calamitous 
national bankruptcy from which chaos must 
ensue. 

At the same time there Is another peril 
we must face. If, to finance our defense 
projects or for any other reason, we resort 
to the Government taking over private in¬ 
dustry or usurping the traditional role of 
Individual initiative In this land, we shall 
have lost the very freedom we are striving to 
maintain. 

England chose this path In order to finance 
the cost of rebuilding her war-ravaged coun¬ 
try. but without the hypodermics of aid from 
the United States, she would have been 
financially ruined. Furthermore, It turned 
out to be a case of stepping from the frying 
pan Into the fire, since socialism Is a false 
solution and does not represent a real or 
permanent cure for financial troubles. 

If, lor any reason. America is led or lured 
by false promises down this road, we shall 
have killed the goose that lays the golden 
eggs, since It is our economic system that has 
made us the wealthiest and most power¬ 
ful Nation In the world and made possible 
the standard of living which, like freedom, 
we here In America have come to take lor 
granted. 

Time and again It has been demonstrated 
that our free economy has resulted In a 
higher standard of living and improved work¬ 
ing conditions through the Initiative and In¬ 
ventiveness of men who are able to reap the 
benefits of their Industry and talent. On 
the other hand, socialism undermines the 
character of the citizen and destroys his 
Incentive to better his condition or risk his 
capital in new ventures. 

In a Socialist country, people have no In¬ 
centive to Improve the machine and tools 
with which they work, since they realize 
that they will not gain the rewards of their 
own skill. Anyone will work twice as hard 
if he Is working to Improve his own lot In life, 
and not merely working for the benefit of 
some vague economic theory or some govern¬ 
ment bureaucrat. It is only natural and 
proper that men should wish to Improve their 
economic position in life and thus be able 
to buy a few luxuries and extras for their 
families. 

People who have resigned themselves to 
living on government doles or handouts with¬ 
out any hope of Improving their status ex¬ 
cept by government action have forfeited 
much of the Joy of living, and also a vast 
amount of self respect. 

Our country was founded on the desire of 
men to be Independent and free to de¬ 
termine and Influence their own futures 
without arbitrary rule by a Government bu¬ 
reaucrat. no matter whether titled or mere¬ 
ly appointed. It was a love of adventure and 
a willingness to risk unknown dangers, 
possessed by our pioneering forefathers and 
Inherited by their descendants, that has made 
our coxmtry great, and It Is still the chief 
characteristic of Americans today, whether 
their ancestors came over on the Mayflower 
or Immigrated last year. 

So it is not that I fear that Americans 
would knowingly sell their birthright for a 
mess of Government pottage, but I do fear 
that In the press of defending ourselves from 


possible outside attack wo may imwlttlngly 
be sold a bill of socialistic goods In the name 
of national Interest. 

At the same time, we must beware of plac¬ 
ing undue emphasis on the materialistic as¬ 
pect. We must devote an appropriate por¬ 
tion of our time and energies to building the 
spiritual side of our national life. 

To combat the forces of communism In all 
their nefarious and menacing guises. It is 
necessary to understand thoroughly the na¬ 
ture of the evil we face. Communism has 
become a religion to Its followers. They 
are fanatics, possessed of the seal and un¬ 
reasoning devotion which makes all fanatics 
dangerous. The early exponents and teach¬ 
ers of international communism understood 
that to be accepted and practiced, religion 
and faith In God must be supplanted by an 
equally Intense and deep belief In the Com¬ 
munist state and the ultimate victory of In¬ 
ternational communism. Since It Is the na¬ 
ture of man to worship a power greater 
than himself, the Communist credo substi¬ 
tuted the state and the theory of com¬ 
munism. This was a necessity, since com¬ 
munism requires the complete subordination 
of the Individual to the good of the masses, 
except that as It Is presently practiced the 
masses are synonymous with the Kremlin 
masters, who are absolute dictators, ruling 
Russia and the satellite nations for one pur¬ 
pose and one purpose only, their own per¬ 
sonal aggrandizement. 

As the forces of lawlessness and atheism 
continue to dominate the lives of millions of 
people abroad, we must make certain that 
we do not neglect our privilege to worship at 
the church of otir choice—that privilege for 
which our ancestors risked their lives and 
fortunes. 

Confidence in the rightness of our cause 
and the certainty that right will triumph 
over the evil forces of totalitarianism and 
godlessness will lend strength to our convic¬ 
tions of ultimate victory. The realization 
that our entire civilization and culture are at 
stake will endow us with the courage to resist 
this terrible menace, without at the same 
time becoming panicky or losing our nerve. 
Free men and women, firm in their faith In 
their fundamental beliefs, will always be 
able to defend the most determined assaults 
upon that freedom. 

Thus, with deep religious conviction and 
trust, we must rpend our efforts unceasingly 
to spread the doctrine of the inherent worth 
of the Individual and his right to live ac¬ 
cording to his own determination, sustained 
by our knowledge of the moral rightness of 
our cause and of the eternal justice of the 
God In whom we place our trust. 


MmcArthur’s Dismiital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or ORIQON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to consent granted, I include as part of 
these remarks, an editorial pertinent to 
the times which appeared in the Mount 
Vernon Daily Herald, of Mount Vernon, 
Wash., on April 12,1951: 

Not since the sudden death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 6 years ago today has our Nation 
been so profoundly shocked as It was early 
yesterday when President Truman, without 
preliminary warning or notice, deprived Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur at aU commands in the 
Far East and told him he was free to travel 
anywhere he pleased as a five*star general of 
the United States Army, 


Never was Mr. Truman's Ineptitude or iu- 
fltness as the Nation's Chief Executive so 
clearly shown following a long chain of In¬ 
excusable temperamental actions and un¬ 
popular quick decisions. A White House 
press conference was called at 1 o'clock In the 
morning to flash the Commander In Chief's 
order around the world, and while Press Sec¬ 
retary Short read the announcement. Presi¬ 
dent Truman went to bed. It is now certain 
that MacArthur had no advance Information 
until the cablegram was handed to him in 
Tokyo. His entire staff was astounded. It 
Is worth noting that Secretary of War, 
Frank Pace arrived In Tokyo some 24 hours 
previously direct from Washington and had 
conferred with General MacArthur with no 
hint of the bombshell about to be exploded. 

Now, America does not treat Its hero lead¬ 
ers in this fashion, particularly military 
heroes, of which MacArthur was and Is ac¬ 
knowledged to be one. He was not a de¬ 
feated and unpopular general, like Meade, 
whom Lincoln removed In the middle of the 
Civil War to make way for the aggressive 
Grant. MacArthur has been running a suc¬ 
cessful war In Korea, with his hands prac¬ 
tically tied, as Just reported by National 
Commander Cocke, of the American Legion. 
In a blistering criticism on the conduct of 
the war. Before Korea. MacArthur won un¬ 
dying fame In history for his defeat of the 
Japanese after one of the most brilliant cam¬ 
paigns In modern military history. It was 
MacArthur who made the peace with Japan 
and took over control by order of the United 
Nations. In 6 years he has brought peace, 
order, and reconstruction to that nation of 
80,000,000. We have never heard It denied 
that he has done a truly remarkable Job In 
Japan. He has spent most of his life In the 
Far East. It Is said—and It Is likely true— 
that he knows the oriental peoples better 
than any living American. The President In 
firing him so ungraciously gave him credit 
for being one of our ablest military leaders 
and commanders. 

Why, then, an amazed and angry public, 
both Republicans and Democrats and people 
who are Just good citizens without hide¬ 
bound political ties, want to know was Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur fired in such a humiliating 
manner at the very top of such a remarkable 
career of exemplary public service. The offi¬ 
cial reason given to him was that he was out 
of sympathy with his Government's policies 
and talked contrary to orders of his Com¬ 
mander In Chief—the President—contained 
In an order dated December 6 last that any 
and all public statements of Army and Navy 
officers concerning foreign policies must be 
cleared by the State Department, and there¬ 
fore disobedient. 

MacArthur has been complaining bitterly 
over having his hands tied by United Na¬ 
tions and being unable to bring the war to 
a conclusion while thousands of lives were 
being sacrificed. Undoubtedly he has ejc- 
pressed his views frankly. After all, he Is 
a great general, In supreme far erstem com¬ 
mand. successful guardian of the Japanese 
Empire, a top authority on the Orient, a 
great pillar in our Asiatic defense. It Is 
pretty hard. If not Impossible, to shut up a 
man of his caliber, carrying such a tremen¬ 
dous responsibility on the other side of the 
world. It Is difficult to make him a mere 
Army robot taking orders off the board each 
morning. He was more than a military com¬ 
mander; he was a trained statesman, but 
denied by the Truman administration as 
such. 

The bald truth Is that some of the advice 
and recommendations of MacArthur have 
been finding deep roots of approval and 
stirring up powerful opposition to the poli¬ 
cies of Truman and Acheson. who have been 
getting nowhere In the Korean War or in 
making peace with China or in holding the 
friendship of India, or winning Asiatic 
allies. General MacArthur should have been 
brought back here months ago to give his 
views to Congress and the American people 
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lAstMul Of being gegged by a State Depart¬ 
ment under the thumb of United Natlona. 

Both the Brltlefa and the French have been 
trying to get rid of General IfhoArthur for 
Bometlme paet. It liooks ae though the Bng- 
llih were running our diplomacy, teUlng ue 
what is beet for ua In both liurape and Ada, 
probably beoauee we poteeie eo little aptttude 
and ability oureelvee. The French follow 
the Wngllah of COUTSe^ 

Preddent Truman made a very dmple, 
naive, 16>mtttute defence talk over the radio 
networka laet night, bearing down on the 
Idea that we ware trying to keep the Korean 
War from growing into a third world war 
and intimating that General MacArthur waa 
taking u« Into another global war and there¬ 
fore had to be removed. Oplnlona on that 
■core will differ widely. The argument haa 
been going on now for almoat a year while 
60,000 Americana have been killed, wounded, 
or taken priaonera. Our United Natlona 
alllea have been fumlahlng only around 10 
percent of the torcea Involved. United Na¬ 
tlona ian*t any nearer peace now than last 
June; in fact they may be nearer all-out 
war with China. We’re atUl tumbling and 
drifting. 

We wouldn’t aay that General MacArthur 
haa all the right anawera and. If left to hlm- 
aelf, could bring peace la Aala. We can’t 
aee aome thlnga aa he aeea them. But we 
do aaaert with confidence that he la abler 
and better informed than our Prealdent. the 
State Department, and the entire Pentagon 
army ataff and that hla views deserve the 
highest respect and consideration. His loss 
as a far eastern adviser Is a tragic one to 
the country. We are still whoUy unwlUlng 
that United Nations should run our foreign 
affairs and dlsmtsa our commanding generals 
and dvll administrators abroad. 

Technically, President IVuman may be en¬ 
tirely within the law In firing MacArthur 
for military insubordination but he should 
have known better than to do what he did 
the way he did It. His action may have 
very Immediate and serious world-wide ef¬ 
fects Involving the welfare and safety of the 
United States. Definitely, all politics aside, 
we believe the Truman administration has 
pulled a first-class boner in the MacArthur 
Incident which the American people will 
neither forgive nor forget. General Mac- 
Arthur will undoubtedly return to defend 
himself and his views, when the full meas¬ 
ure of his standing among his fellow cltlaens 
will be apparent. 


RepUeeniiit of Gonoril MocArlhiir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or nNM8TZ.VA2nA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
irednesdap, April 18 (legialative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcord an editorial 
entitled ‘^Appeasement, ld51 Style.” pub¬ 
lished in the Altoona Tribune of Friday, 
April 18. lasi. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

AmAancnrr, 1061 Sxtlx 
Aa tbs uproar oontlnuaa over the Preat- 
denVa dlamlaaal of Gen. Douglae MacArthur, 
two aspects of this important incident stand 
out above all others, and are worthy of se¬ 
rious consideration, unoolored by political 
bias of aay aort. 


CONGRESSIONAL 

Ftrat. tt la auffleiently clear that the Presi¬ 
dent could have averted this uproar by pri¬ 
vately asking the general to retire. Mao- 
Arthur baa remarked on. various oceaatona 
about retiring when hla Japan job la done. 

Such a move would have been the part 
of wisdom. Zt would have prevented show¬ 
ing to the world the demorallalng aped^ie 
of a top military commander being relieved 
of duty, which spectacle always gives rise 
to reports of a weak and a divided leadership. 

Moscow eelaed upon this incident at once 
to declare American leadership la coxriused. 
And, indeed, this seems adequate avldance 
of confusion. 

It serves no purpose whatsoever publicly 
to break MacArthur in this fashion, it is 
dangerous to American policies in the Far 
Bast, for it means loss of face, loss of dignity. 
In the eyes of the Japanese people, who had 
the highest respect for MacArthur and, 
through him, of American leadership. 

This ill-advlaed public dismissal may have 
dangerous repercussions in Japan, which we 
had planned to hold against Red encroach¬ 
ment. and which MacArthur so far has suc¬ 
ceeded In doing. 

Secondly, Mr. Ttuman, in hls Wednesday 
night broadcast, put hla dismissal of Mac¬ 
Arthur on the basis of ’’peace.” Certainly, 
there Is room for controversy on this. Yet, 
it Is Important to look at Mr. Truman’s ex¬ 
planation closely. 

The cloeer one looks, the more It shapes 
up Into appeasement. The mere fact that 
the President denied it Is appeasement does 
not alter the fact that it suspiciously re¬ 
sembles it. 

Mr. Truman appears content to let the UN 
forces fight the back and forth war that has 
been going on for so many months, with a 
toll of some 60,000 American oasualtiee. 

Both MacArthur and hls successor, Gen¬ 
eral Bldgway. have said there is no hope In 
sight for military settlement in Korea. And, 
both have said there Is no political settle¬ 
ment in sight. 

What then? 

Mr. Truman does not answer that. He 
merely states his poeltion, imdoubtedly dic¬ 
tated by Secretary of State Acheaon, and, 
probably, to Acbeson from London, that we 
do not want the war to spread, to develop 
into general war, and he charges General 
MacArthur’s demand for permission to use 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist troops, and to 
bomb Obina, would invite general war. 

Why? Re doesn’t say. The President 
doesn’t explain tbat. 

Every single move in this cold war has 
been on Russian initiative. Russia bolds 
the initiative in Korea. She holds the Initla. 
tlve for making general war. 

Regardless of anything Mr. Truman might 
aay, Russia is in a position to precipitate 
general war In Korea just as readily as though 
we were to carry the war into China. 

In fact. Riusia’s Incentive ilea In Korea, 
for there, she held contrbl of the north 
portion, directly. 

General MacArthur was in favor of mak¬ 
ing war on the enemy. That was hls job. 
To do it effectively, be wanted UN permis¬ 
sion to bomb enemy bases and supply lines 
in Manchuria. 

Truman said no, that would invite general 
war. 

What is this but appeasement? 

Russia and Communists in general bave 
hailed MacArthur’s dismissal. What does 
that indicate but appeasement? 

Certainly, vra want no general war. We 
want peace as soon as possible. But, when 
did appeasement of the Rede bring peace? 
The more they are given, the more they 
denumd. 

To make a deal with the Chtoa Rede, as 
Britain, India, and some others of the UN 
want, would be a shameful thing, after all 
this blood letting in Korea. 

Mr. Truman sent our troops into Korea. 
Mr. TVuman refused to let the military wage 
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war. Be wants It on tbs police basis pre¬ 
scribed by Britain, which also wants full 
recognition of these vicious Reds whom we 
now battle on the fields and in the moun¬ 
tains of Korea. 

The President started this Korean busi¬ 
ness. But. he can’t find the means of end¬ 
ing it, and he refused to let MacArthur try. 

That appears to be the substance of this 
situation. Talk of Insubordination and dis¬ 
obedience of orders by MacArtbw is just so 
much wind to blow away the bad smell of 
prejudice and ill judgment. 


The Grett Toraont—Hail the Hero! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MICHAEL J.KIRWAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
^ Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Riooro, I include Uie following news¬ 
paper article by H. L. Phillips: 

Thk OaxAT Toxwout—Hazl ths HxroI—Ob 

How To Staox a MAcAxTBtra Pabade and 

Do Something toe YouxsEur 
(By H. L. PblUlpB) 

WEX.com PAKADB FOR DOUG 

Section I 

MacArthur clubs of America. 

Societiea for promotion of candor. 

Antl-double-talkere of the world. 

Federated associations of pipe and tobacco 
men. 

Dark aun-glass manufacturers. 

Republican cluba of the United States of 
America. 

Organlxatlons opposed to the Missouri 
Waltz. 

Secrion ll 

Decorated floats: ’The GOP in Search of a 
Winner; the Democrats In Search of an 
Alibi; vniere Am I? (Chiang Kai-shek sup¬ 
porters); the Needier (John Bull getting 
Uncle Sam to do it his way as usual); Little 
Bed Riding Hood (a novel float depicting the 
little girl watching the wolf eat grandma 
but prevented by queer rules from doing 
much about it); Victory Through Veto Power 
(this one got in from the Kremlin by mis¬ 
take). 

Section in 

UN debating teams (just hoping Douglas 
will never ^et back); the International ”We 
Will Vote War but We Won’t Do Much To 
Back It Up” Clubs. Baseball magnates 
(wondering If be would consider becoming 
commissioner of baseball); basketbaU pro¬ 
moters (In a simUar mood). 

TBS BUeXSTBaa FZNI) SOME GAME 

Section IV {What'e in it /or me?) 

Book publishwa. 

Lecture agents. 

Video talent scouts. 

Hollywood producers, script writers, and 
idea men. 

Advertising agents (all hoping to get him 
to endorse the cigarette that guarantees non¬ 
chalance, the beer that buUda morale, the 
hair tonic that swept the Pacific, the Tokyo 
to Washington Tours. Inc., and the soap that 
Is dynamlto to the Pentagon and other 
irritants). 

Section V 

Pageant of bands. Forty UN delegations 
playing. X Can Send You Anything but Men, 
Sammy; I’ll Always Be Behind You, and 
Never Bfind How Far, etc; Downing Street 
Fusiliers rendering. Praise the War but Give 
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the Recognition. Indian lute players giv¬ 
ing out with. It Had To Be You. 

Section VI 


Kefauver committee. (It realises this Is 
the only way It could get hack Into the 
public eye.) 

Section VII 


Band Wagon Jumpers of America. 

Political Trend Interpreters. 

Idol Worshipers League of North America. 

Pulse Feelers. 

Mart 3 nr Builders of the World. 

Democratic spies (trying to figure out how 
far this thing can go). 

Unemployed Republicans. 

Taft for President. Elsenhower for Presi¬ 
dent. and Stassen for President clubs, all too 
apprehensive to keep in step. 

Jos Martin Fife and Drum Corps. 


TO KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 

Section VIII 

Omar Bradley and George Marshall (Just 
making sure Douglas sticks to the parade). 
White House statisticians and checkers (try¬ 
ing to estimate the ticker tape, confetti, etc., 
for a comparison with the Lindbergh parade 
and other past events). 

Section IX 

Advertising floats, cages. Gallup pollers, 
puzzled voters, national pro-and-con clubs, 
ambulances, police wagons, etc. 


To PerpetttAte Good Music 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, because 
the editorial is typical of many being 
printed in newspapers and magazines, 
large and small, throughout the coun¬ 
try, 1 am having printed in the Record 
the following from the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican concerning H. R. 
2524, the bill which would exempt 
symphony orchestras and opera from 
the Federal admissions tax; 

Exempt the Orchestras 

One particularly unjust tax Is the 20-per¬ 
cent box-office levy that adds heavily to the 
deficits of nonprofit organizations like civic 
orchestras, dependent on help from their 
friends to start with. 

Amusement Is amusement, If you want to 
look at It that way; but It strikes us as both 
unfair and unsmart for the Federal Govern-' 
ment to take exactly the same kind of cut 
from the gate receipts at a summer music 
festival as it takes when some promoter puts 
on an evening of women wrestlers. 

This is why we think it would be wise of 
Congress to approve legislation Introduced by 
Representative Albert Morano, the Connecti¬ 
cut Representative who took Governor 
Lodge’s place. 

The Morano bill is a moderate meastire. It. 
doesn’t go all the way In drawing the line 
between cultural and noncultural diversion. 
It does, however, make a distinction that 
ought to provide a starting point. 

In Representative Morano's proposed legis¬ 
lation the 20-percent amusement tax that 
now applies Indiscriminately would be modi¬ 
fied to exempt nonprofit orchestras—^llke the 
Waterbury Civic Orchestra, for instance. 

This Waterbury orchestra has had hard go¬ 
ing this year. Like all institutions of its 
kind it ha3 felt the novelty Impact of tele¬ 
vision. Audiences haven’t been quite as large 


as they have been In former yeuv. The olvlo 
orchestra, which has to expect each concert 
will cost from $1,200 to $1,700, has bad bad 
luck with the weather this year, too. 

When the Waterbury Civic Orchestra gives 
its final performance for the aeaaon on Sun¬ 
day. it hopes, naturaUy. to have a full house. 
Even if it does, however, it can’t hope to break 
even for the day’s event. Musical organiza¬ 
tions, like all of us, have felt the efiect of 
higher living costs. 

As Conductor Mario DlCecco will tell you, 
it costs the Waterbury orchestra about $2.50 
for each' $2 worth of box office receipts. 

To help make up the deficit this orchestra, 
like the world’s greatest, is dependent on the 
generosity of Its friends. 

But passage of the Morano bill would help 
a lot, as anyone can see. Of the $2.60 It costs 
for each $2 ticket, 40 cents is for the Federal 
amusement tax. 

The orchestra’s friends could help a great 
deal If they would write their Senators and 
their Congressmen urging passage of Repre¬ 
sentative Morano’s measure. H. R. 2524. 


The American Conatitiitkm in a 
Modem World 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 i 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon¬ 
day, April 16. the Ohio delegation of the 
House of Representatives had as their 
guests the winners of the essay contest 
held by the American Legion, Depart¬ 
ment of Ohio. One of these winners is 
Robert Butz, tenth grade, of Monclova 
High School. Monclova. Ohio, in the dis¬ 
trict which I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent. Under unanimous consent to ex¬ 
tend my remarks, I include in the Record 
the essay with which this fine young 
American won an award in the tenth- 
grade group. It is a lucid and eloquent 
expression, showing a clear understand¬ 
ing of the Constitution and the practices 
which will continue to make it the great¬ 
est instnunent ever devised by man for 
the government of a free people. 

The essay follows: 

THE American constxtutxon in a Modern 
World 

(By Robert Butz. Monclova, Ohio) 

Today, our civilization la complex, our 
problems are difficult, and the Government 
has greatly expanded Its activities. Under 
these conditions a higher degree of Intelli¬ 
gence Is necessary for good citizenship, and 
a broad knowledge Is necessary to have good 
leadership. More extensive study of the 
basic principles of our governmental system 
would give a clearer view of our Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The powers set forth by our Constitution 
consist of three main branches. 

1. Good laws mtut be made to satisfy the 
common needs of the people. This is called 
the lawmaking or legislative department. 

2. The laws must be made to work so that 
the people may benefit by them. The carry¬ 
ing out or enforcing of laws is called execu¬ 
tive department. 

8. So that the laws may be understood 
and the difference of opinion be settled we 
have the Judicial department. 

Government Is a human product and is 
no better and no worse than the men and 


women who are -responsible for it. The 
United States Constitution is the oldest Fed¬ 
eral constitution in existence. It was so 
wisely plaxmed that it has served as the basis 
for our Government without necessary 
change for almost a century and a half. 
Calvin Coolldge, as President, said, “To live 
under the American Constitution is the 
greatest political privilege that was ever ac¬ 
corded the human race.’’ 

Most other great nations of the world have 
passed through revolutions that have com¬ 
pletely changed their system of government. 

At the time of the writing of our Consti¬ 
tution. American life was simple, nural, and 
ai^lcultural. The leaders of the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention believed that the imme¬ 
diate needs of the country at that time was 
a practical, strong and stable form of gov¬ 
ernment. The members of the Convention 
debated many of the Issues at great length. 
Some members took a Jealous or selfish atti¬ 
tude and were severely scolded for their 
thoughtlessness of the country. That was 
Indeed similar to the heated debates and 
committee reports that are evident In the 
sessions of Congress today. As a result of 
these sessions, we are advised as to the find¬ 
ings and we must abide by all decisions. We 
can understand how the finished Constitu¬ 
tion contained a series of compromises, 
adopted to reconcile the different interests of 
the various classes and sections of the coun¬ 
try. Our American history shows that by 
broad minded compromise a strong central 
authority and individual freedom of govern¬ 
ment that bad been established for a new 
and weak nation more than a century ago Is 
atm satisfactory for a great and powerful 
civilization today. We readily see that by the 
power of amendment to our Constitution we 
can. if the need be great enough and due to 
the change in our life and Interests, make 
our governing laws so that a great many peo¬ 
ple will show progress. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF FENNSTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Oen. Douglas MacArthur Is 
Fired but *Mlnk Coat* Brigade Marches 
On.” which appeared in the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur Is nRZD. but 
“Minx Coat’’ Brigade Marches On 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one of the most 
brUllant soldiers and statesmen in the past 
nearly half century of American history, has 
been summarily stripped of all his commands 
In the Far East by President Truman. 

The entire world was rocked by the action 
of the President, which Is without precedent 
in the history of free nations. 

President ITuman stated that he felt Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur Is unable to give bis whole¬ 
hearted support to the policies shaped by 
the United States and the United Nations. 
He declared that mUitary commanders must 
be governed by pidlcles and directives of the 
Government and In time of crisis this con¬ 
sideration Is particularly ^mpeUlng. 

It is quite true that General MacArthur 
has opposed the policies of the United States, 
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Which, acts for the United Nations. In re¬ 
cent weeks General MacArtbur has been in¬ 
sistent in his demands that sometbihg be 
done to end the aimless war in Korea In 
which American lives and resources are being 
squandered to no avail. 

There is ho record of General MaoArthur 
having failed to perform his duty as com¬ 
mander of the troops, of the United Nations 
and the United States in the Fbr East, even 
though he has opposed the general pblloy. 

General MacArthur was discharged because 
he stated publicly he opposed these policies. 

He had continued to perform the duties as¬ 
signed to him. He has never been in sym¬ 
pathy with the Far East policy favored by 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson and now 
Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall, act¬ 
ing for President Ttuman. Our methods in 
the Far East permitted the Communists to 
seize China. 

j Sumner Welles, closely associated with for¬ 
mer President Franklin D. Roosevelt for 
about 10 years, in a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post captioned *‘What is 
the matter with our foreign policy?" asserted 
that Soviet Russia planned to gain domina¬ 
tion of Asia and then wage full-scale aggres¬ 
sion against Europe and the remainder of 
the free world. 

General MacArthur has contended that 
Soviet Russia must be halted in Asia and 
that an all-out war must be conducted In 
Korea against the Chinese and North Korean 
Reds. He has advocated use of the troops of 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek massed and trained on 
Formosa. 

In his reference to the Far East, Sumner 
Welles, who attained the rank of Under 
Secretary of State under President Roosevelt, 
declared: 

i| "During the years before 1039, I was re- 

S eatedly amazed that only a handful of the 
Igher officials in Washington had ever read 
Hitler's Mein Kampf, although in that book, 
for all who cared to see, were set forth in 
fullest detail all Hitler's beliefs and all his 
intentions. It wo\ild be interesting to know 
how many of those chiefly responsible for 
oiu* far-eastern policy since 1946 are familiar 
With the writings of Lenin or with the car¬ 
dinal doctrines that he and Stalin had laid 
down with regard to the Far East. For these 
show that one of the basic tenets of Soviet 
communism has always been that once the 
billion and a half men and women in China, 
India, and Southeast Asia have been indoc¬ 
trinated with communism and are linked to 
the people of Russia in the struggle to bring 
about the world triumph of the Communist 
Ideology, the immense superiority in man¬ 
power of that alliance will insure the defeat 
of western capitalism. Certainly the Ameri¬ 
can policy in the Far East between 1946 and 
1950 has expedited rather than retarded the 
achievement of that aim." 

General MacArthur. in his effort to bring 
a change of policy in the Far East, has in¬ 
sisted that the struggle in Korea is in reality 
a war to save Western Europe and America. 
Sumner Welles, one of former President 
Roosevelt's trusted aides, agrees with Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

President Truman, Secretary Acheson, 
Secretary of Defense Marshall, and their ad¬ 
visers have maintained that it is far more 
Important to stop the Communists in Eu¬ 
rope than in Asia. They have sided with 
Great Britain and France in their handling 
of affairs in the Far East. 

Meanwhile, the United States is furnish¬ 
ing the sinews of war in Korea manpower, 
snunitions, warships, and warplanes. 

Oxu: men and resources are being dissi¬ 
pated in a conflict in which no real attempt 
is being made to defeat the Red hordes of 
China and North Korea. 

It is understandable that President Tru¬ 
man has been annoyed by General MacAr¬ 
thur. But the general's chief offense is that 
ht sifused to remain silent. He felt im- 
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palled to present his views. It is under, 
standable that General MaoArthur who has 
spent most of his active years in the Far 
East felt that he. as a representative of the 
American people, should adopt the course 
he followed. 

President Truman has created a new crisis 
in the conduct of our foreign policy. His 
action has been lauded in Europe but has 
spread dismay in Japan, only remaining con¬ 
tact of the west in the Far East, where the 
general Is held in highest esteem. 

It might be stated, too, that Japan is the 
only nation of the Far East in which the 
Communists have not been able to make 
gains. 

The American people will have a chance 
to form their opinion for General MacArthur 
hcs stated that he is willing to return to 
America to continue his fight against policies 
he so strongly opposes. 

The Truman-MacArthur controversy could 
prove to be the spark needed to arouse 
America and bring an end to the confused 
and aimless foreign policy of recent years. 
This policy has been marked by appease¬ 
ment of the Reds. 

General MacArthur opposes this policy of 
appeasement. He believes that it is weaken¬ 
ing and undermining the strength and re¬ 
sources of the free world, especially the 
United States. 

Removal of General MacArthur from the 
Far East is continuing a policy of appease¬ 
ment and can only be pleasing to the Mos¬ 
cow schemers for General MacArthur in the 
Far Bast and Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia 
are the only leaders who have successfully 
thwarted them in their schemes and plans. 

So General MacArthur. a man of Integrity 
and recognized ability, is removed from the 
post he has filled so capably In the Far East 
but the mink-coat, deep-freeze, 6-percent, 
war-surplus, and influence brigades are still 
in conunand at Washington undermining 
our morals and wasting our heritage. 


Freedom of the Preit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WX8T vnomzA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of tlie Record the fine ad¬ 
dress on freedom of the press, which was 
delivered at the Founders’ Day banquet 
of Delta Tau Delta by Benjamin M. 
McKelway, editor of the great evening 
newspaper of the Nation’s Capital, the 
Washington Star. 

Mr. McKelway began his newspaper 
career as a Washington reporter 35 
years ago. After working as a news¬ 
paperman in Washington and in Con¬ 
necticut, he joined the staff of the Star in 
1921, and was successively reporter, city 
editor, news editor, managing editor, and 
associate editor. He has been editor 
since 1946. He is one of the distinguished 
newspapermen of our time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Freedom or the Press 
(By Benjamin M. McKelway) 

I hope there are no newspapermen pres¬ 
ent here this evening. X don’t trust them. 
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They misquote me. Well, they don't ex¬ 
actly misquote me. but this is the way it 

gOM« 

After I say my piece 1 look at the papers 
to »«e if they spelled my name right. And 
to see it they got my name up toward the 
top of the story, instead of down at the 
bottom, and if they put in that part about 
how the audience applauded, when 1 sat 
down. 

But what do 1 find? I find a couple of 
sentences attributed to me in quotation 
marks. And I say to myself : "The Lord 
knows 1 couldn't have said anything like 
that. No man could be stupid enough to 
make a statement Uke that." 

And then I begin thinking over what it 
was I said and I realize I did say something 
like they said I said in the paper. But why 
did they want to pick out that part of what 
I said? Why didn’t they take that good 
part, down toward the end of the speech, 
where I said—Oh. well—you know what I 
mean. 

But if I were you I would never make a 
speech when there are any newspapermen 
around. They are a dangerous bunch of 
people. Do you know what they would 
rather do than anything else? Do you know 
what gives them the greatest amount of 
purely malicious pleasure? 

Well, I’ll tell you. They like to puncture 
a stuffed shirt, and listen to wind whistling 
out of it. 

And speaking of stuffed shirts. Brother 
Delts, you take a man who has been out of 
college for 36 years. You invite him to 
make a speech at a founders-day banquet 
of Delta Tau Delta. You butter him up a 
little, stick him up here at the head table, 
surrounded by people like a distinguished 
Justice of the Supreme Court and the other 
big shots up here, looking out over an audi¬ 
ence composed of brother Delts who paid 
$6 apiece to come here. And what sort of 
wind comes out of this stuffed shirt? 

Well, he is apt to reminisce, and tell you 
about how we used to run a fraternity. How 
people like Carl Butman, George Degnan, 
Rhesa Norris, and Tom Pesrton—and I—^but 
I am not going to do that, becaiue If I start 
It somebody else will begin to reminisce and 
if there is anything that bores me it is remi¬ 
niscence, except when Tm doing the remi¬ 
niscing. 

Bo, perhaps the best place to start is with 
a confession. For confession is good for the 
soul. And I confess that I’ve been a pretty 
sorry sort of Delt. 

I haven’t been to a chapter meeting for 
86 years. I’ve forgotten the grip. I’ve for¬ 
gotten the password. I’ve forgotten the se¬ 
cret parts I once was so anxious to learn. 
And I lost my pin, many years ago. under 
circumstances that I do not care to discuss 
here. 

But I’ll tell you some of the things I 
haven’t forgotten. And I like to think they 
are more important than some of the things 
that I was told, as a youngster, that I must 
never forget. 

One is the deep pride I felt when I was 
pledged and initiated into Delta Tau Delta. 
Nobody can ever take that away from me. 
Another is that indefinable sense of kinship 
I’ve always felt toward anybody who hap- 
pezis to be a Delt, the sort of kinship that 
binds people together who share something 
that no one else in the world can share in 
quite the same way. 

And I have been extremely fortunate, as 
a father, in being able to experience that 
Intimate satisfaction that came to me when 
three sons, going to two colleges, far apart, 
went Delt. 

And I shall not forget how it felt, when 
they were in college, to visit them and to 
enter a chapter house, not merely as an¬ 
other dad, but as a Delt, and to find out that 
I was mistaken when I concluded that 
Gamma Eta Chapter in 1916 was composed of 
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the finest group of youngsters ever assem- 
hled under one roof. 

For I found that these other groups, ae- 
sembled under other roofs, 25 years later, 
were even finer—and I think they get better 
with every generation of young Americans. 

It is a great honor, which I feel deeply, 
to be here this evening as one of a group 
of Delt newspapermen who have been sin¬ 
gled out for pleasant distinction of being 
mentioned at a Founders’ Day banquet. 

It is a great honor to be here with such 
fine newspapermen as my friends, here at 
the head table—Oliver Hoyem, Bob Bsta- 
brook. Bad Mobley, and Charley Orldley— 
as well as others who are in the audience. 

And 1 find it hard to tell you how pleased 
1 am that a younger Delt, Bill Murphy, back 
from the wars. Is here with us. Everybody 
who knew his father, loved him, and if young 
Bill becomes even half as good a newspapw- 
rniiw as his father was, with his father's 
sense of honor, his gentleness, and his under¬ 
standing of the responsibilities that news¬ 
paper work Imposes—young Bill will have 
something to be proud of. 

It m ake» me very proud of being a Delt 
and of being a newspaperman to know of 
how many good newspapermen are Mm. 

And now that I have you here, I would like 
to tell you something of my Idea about 
where that noble calling of free joumallam, 
that we newspapermen try to serve, fits Into 
the great struggle that la going on In the 
world today between two sharply antago¬ 
nistic Ideas of living and what we call free¬ 
dom In living. 

I believe that the nature of this debate 
over freedom In the world today Is very 
well Illustrated by the outlines of the debate 
over freedom of the press. 

For the debate In the world over freedom 
of the press goes to the heart of the whole, 
larger debate over all Individual freedoms. 
And If we understand something of this 
debate over freedom of the ptpn, we may 
understand more of what lies behind the de¬ 
bate over all the other freedoms that you 
and I enjoy as American citizens—freedoms 
that have never yet been won, or, having 
been won have been snatched away, from 
over half of the people of this world. 

One of the odd things about this debate 
over freedom of the press—and It Is true, 
more or less. In the debate over other free¬ 
doms—^Is that there Is really no clear conflict 
over the Idea that a free press Is wholly de¬ 
sirable in any form of society. Everybody 
champions the idea of a free press. Every¬ 
body defends It. 

The argument. In fact, is not over freedom 
of the press. The argument lies In what we 
mean by freedom of the press; In other 
words, freedom from what? 

The Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Constitution of 
the United States both guarantee freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press. 

The Busslan Constitution, after setting 
forth such guaranties, injects a condition 
to the effect that this freedom depends tq)on, 
and here I quote the words, “conformity to 
the interests at the working people, and in 
order to strengthen the Socialist sys¬ 
tem. * • •” 

Our guaranty of press freedom in the 
United States is contained in these simple 
words from the first amendment to our 
Constitution: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free¬ 
dom of speech or of the press. * * •“ 

The essential difference, then, between the 
Russian Constitution’s guaranty of freedom 
of the press and that which is contained in 
our own Constitution is that the Russian 
freedom of the press is contingent upon its 
use in behalf of the working people and the 
Boclalist system. 

In our own Constitution, this freedom la 
guaranteed without qualification. In Russia, 


freedom of the press means freedom from 
private control; In our country, it means 
freedom from Government oontrbl. 

Thus, the Russian might argue as follows 
in defense of his brand of fr e edom of the 
press: “In Russia we have a free pteas. It 
is free to puUiah. It Is tree to use a print¬ 
ing plan. It la free to obtain paper and ink. 
It is free to use labor and skill of the men 
who produce It. It Is free from private con¬ 
trol. And It la free to print the news Of what, 
is going on. and to Interpret the meaning 
of that news—provided, that what Is printed 
serves the Interest of the wmklng people and 
Is used to strengthen the society under whWh 
they live.” 

But here we interrupt this defender of the 
Russian brand of freedom. We aMc. “Who 
decides whether what la printed happens to 
be In the Interest of me people of Rmsla 
and the system und«r which th^ live?” 

The answer Is, “gow'mnMnt.” And who 
is government? The government Is the 
rather small group of men and wozoen who 
happen to control it. and edio lotflc on gov¬ 
ernment as the master, rather than the 
servent. of the people who live under It. 

The decision of what is fit to print In the 
interest of the people of Rtissia is left with 
the people In control of government. They 
may ban the publication of Information they 
believe Is not In the Interest of the people. 

They regard their press as an important 
instrument of govemment. aa mtKh a 
part of government as the army, the police, 
and the utUiaatlon of slave labor, for no 
dictatorship can survive unless the press is 
controlled by the dictator. 

It the men In control of the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment believe It is In the interest of a 
pe<^le to be told only one side of the story, 
wly that aide Is told. 

If they believe It is in the Interests of the 
Russian people to receive a distorted version 
of how the people In other parts of me world 
conduct their affairs, that is the version they 
receive. 

If they believe It Is in the interests of the 
Russian people to be told nothing, then the 
people are told nothing. 

Freedom of the press in Russia, then, 
means freedom from all control of the 
press—except Um exclusive control nerclsed 
by government. 

We correctly associate this government 
control of the press with totalitarianism. 
And because totalitarianism as we know It 
today is regarded by us now os something 
rather new, there is a disposition sometimes 
to regard the totalitarian idea of press free¬ 
dom also as something new under the sun. 
And its apparent newness attracts a fol¬ 
lowing. 

As a matter of fact, that idea of govern¬ 
ment control of the press Is about as old 
as the device of printing words on paper. 

The really revolutionary Idea of the free 
press is that which Is written Into our own 
Constitution—a press that is free of all 
government control. 

This Idea, relatively new In the world and 
still under trial, emerged from the struggles 
and the experienoe of men who lived under 
a government-controlled press. 

They came to know and to feel its tyr¬ 
anny. The invention of the printing press 
placed a powerful instrument in the hands 
of government. And the government of a 
few centuries ago—whether church or state, 
or a combination of the two—recognized 
and used that hutrument tar their protec¬ 
tion, just ss current dictatorships use It 
today. 

The power to license the printing press 
gave the govemmmat the power to control 
what was printed; therefore, the power to 
suppress new ideas. Men were imprisoned 
and sentenced to fearful forms of torture 
for the use of unlicensed pcesses which 
turned out materiia not approved by the 
sovereign. And there Is little doubt that 
such flontrol over whKt it printed has always 


been expiaihed or defended by the govern¬ 
ment on the ground that control ts neces¬ 
sary in the b^ interests of the people. 

The great poet, John Ifllton, waa one of 
the men who gave'wlnge to words In pro¬ 
posing the revolutlonery idea of a press free 
of government control. Be wes rebeiling 
against government control of the press in a 
speech to FalSlament some goo years ago 
when he said; 

“And though all the winds of doctrine 
were let loose to sday upon the earth, so 
truth be In the fitid. we do tnjurtously by 
licensing and prohibiting to misdoubt her 
strength. Let her and falaehood grapple: 
who ever knevr truth put to the worse, in a 
free end open encounter.** 

we helteve in a free press in this country. 
But our Idsa of a free prees is a press free 
from the control of government. We be¬ 
lieve that our press serves the people. But 
we do not bSlteve that any government 
should decide whether what la prtnted Is or 
la not in the public Interest. That decision 
should be left for people themselves. 

Our presa is oontroUed. But it la con¬ 
trolled by men of every conceivable doctrine, 
in poUttoa, In economies, and In religion. 
The man who rune a newspaper may bs a 
conservative. Or he may be a radical. Be 
may be one who oppoeee any change In our 
form of government and usee hie newspaper 
to realat such change. Or he may believe 
that our form of government should be 
changed to sometiilng modeled on the Rus¬ 
sian plan, and he uses his newspaper to advo¬ 
cate that change. 

“He** who controls a newspapw may be a 
labor union or a religious sect or the owner 
of a copper mine or a chain of groonry stores. 
*‘He“ whoever he may be, is the owner of one, 
or a combination of seversl, of the 1350 dally 
and 9,661 weekly newspapers m the United 
States. 

The result to that when theee newspar 'rs 
speak, they never speak ss one voloe. as do 
the newspapers of Russia or other countries 
where government controls the prew. They 
speak In a multitude of voices, ocmfiwlng. 
argumantatlve, clamorous. But from the 
babel there to apt to emerge the truth. 
And we leave to the people rather than to 
govwnment the reoo^ltion of where the 
truth may lie. 

That to the theory behind our freedom 
of the press. This ftesdom of the press la 
something that belongs to the people. It to 
their property. It to not the property of the 
owners of newspapers. We know that the 
Idea of press fireedom—freedom from Gov¬ 
ernment control—was planted In a fertile 
soil and cultivated by men who valued free¬ 
dom above everything else and had staked 
their lives, their fortunes, and their honor 
to win it. 

It was an idea that was given a new legal 
baato by being written into the Oonatltu- 
tlon itself. That legal basis placed it be¬ 
yond the reach of Govemment, in contrast 
to the constitutions of other governments 
which place conditions on press freedom 
and per^ts Its curtailment in certain emer¬ 
gencies. 

Our freedom of the press doss not depend 
upon the views of the government in power, 
nor to It affected by some real or Imaipnary 
emergency. 

The American press to free—with rare and 
narrow exoepUona-4o obtain and to print 
any nows that It can secure of what to go¬ 
ing on in Gevsminent or anywhere else. 
lU freedom of oomment, even to the extent 
of rUUctiUng Government and its ofltolals 
in the harahMt of twrma. to restricted legally 
only by the laws of libel, and these are rarely 
Invoked, 

This freedom of the press has hemi en¬ 
couraged by what might be called a char- 
acterUrtloaUy Amerloan attitude toward con- 
stttutad authority. Americana do hot like 
to be pushed around by Oevemitieiit und 
are inberently suspicioua of any govarn- 
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mental action which euggests the proepect 
ot being pushed around. 

The men who wrote our Constitution, for 
example, were fearful the Government they 
were creating might, like the governments 
against which they had rebelled, use the 
crime of treason to punish citizens who did 
not agree with Government. So treason, a 
crime for which thousands of men have 
been imprisoned and executed In other 
lands—and for which they are being tried 
and executed today In the Iron curtain 
countries—Is so tightly defined by our Con¬ 
stitution that our Government Is rarely able 
to prove It. The Federal Government has 
never executed a citizen for treason In the 
160 years of its existence—years which In¬ 
cluded a civil war. 

The American press has been able to 
identify Its own Interests with those of the 
public which It serves, and to a degree that 
Is found In no other country of the world. 
Newspapers thrive on the exposure of wrong 
from which the people might suffer. They 
are often the first to challenge the exercise, 
by any official of government, of anything 
savoring of dictatorial powers. 

American newspapers more often take up 
the cudgels for the underdog than for the 
top dog, on the theory that the function of 
the press, as Mr, Dooley defined it, is "to com¬ 
fort the afflicted and to afflict the comfort¬ 
able." For this approach means circulation. 
And advertising revenue, on which the papei s 
depend for existence, follows circulation and 
approval by the people of the paper they 
read. 

And so long as this press is free—free to 
print the news of what is going on, free to 
place before the people the questions that 
only the people are capable of deciding for 
themselves, free to point out what it re¬ 
gards as the shortcomings of government 
along with the things to be praised In gov¬ 
ernment, free to compete for attention and 
respect in the market place of Ideas—our 
freedoms are protected. 

For we must always remember that free¬ 
dom of the press is not an Isolated freedom 
that stands by Itself. Our various freedoms 
and rights—freedom of speech, freedom of re¬ 
ligion, freedom of assembly, and of petition, 
the right of trial by Jury—all of these are 
Interdependent, and the destruction of one 
can bring down others with it. 

It is only our people who can preserve these 
freedoms. And these people must be well in¬ 
formed on the news of the day; they must 
feel the responsibilities that go with citizen¬ 
ship in a free country; they must take part 
in their Government by voting; they must 
stand for good government by voting for 
good men. They must be bound together 
by some of those honorable ties that are 
singled out for mention in the creed of Delta 
Tau Delta—education, in order "to live and 
learn the truth," brotherhood, friendship, 
and a foundation that rests on conscience. 

We are probably strong enough to protect 
ourselves from attack by other powers In 
the world today, although the threat is 
grave and always present. But we must be 
strong enough to protect our freedoms from 
the less easily recognized menace of those 
who promise new and glittering rewards, 
sometimes called rights, In exchange for 
those basic rights and freedoms that were 
won for us by men who had learned through 
bitter experience the dangers of an all-pow¬ 
erful government. 

A great lover of freedom, a great defender 
of the common people, the late Justice Bran- 
dels ex|»essed that thought in words that 1 
would like to leave with you as I dose: 

“Experience should teach us to be on our 
guard to protect liberty when the Govern¬ 
ment’s purposes are beneficent. Men born 
to freedom are natwally alert to repel In- 
Tasion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in In¬ 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning. but without imderstandlng." 


The War ia Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

or MA88ACHUSZTTB 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record, the lead¬ 
ing editorial in the New York Times of 
today, Wednesday, April 18. entitled 
“The Initiative in Korea," which, as I 
see it, states the problem in that area in 
a very clear manner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Inxtxatxvx xm Korea 
The removal of General MacArthur from 
his far-eastern commands symbolizes a de¬ 
cision on at least one issue of world-wide 
significance. Insofar as the United Nations 
and the United States can control the course 
of events the Korean war will remain lim¬ 
ited to Korea and will not be extended to 
Communist China. This decision is another 
demonstration that while the United Na¬ 
tions and the United States continue to re¬ 
sist aggression at the point where such ag¬ 
gression is taking place, they will do all that 
they can to preserve the larger framework 
of world peace and to avert a new world war. 
As such a demonstration, the decision can 
be welcomed and supported. 

But this decision does not end the Korean 
war. It does not provide any basis for a 
peaceful settlement. On the contrary, the 
war continues with Increased Intensity, and 
the storm precipitated by General Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal has served to obscure the 
vital fact that the United Nations forces 
have crossed the thirty-eighth parallel In 
force. This is a war which for the moment 
is being fought In a military and diplomatic 
vacuum. 

Militarily it remains a war of maneuver as 
the best method of disturbing the enemy’s 
preparation for a spring offensive, and as 
the only available alternative to an Impossi¬ 
ble positional war, which, in all expert mili¬ 
tary opinion, would lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of the United Nations forces. In that 
respect the Korean war continues to re¬ 
semble the Duke of Wellington’s peninsular 
campaign against Napoleon In Spain. And 
Its achievements are substantial. It has 
thrown back Communist aggression to be¬ 
yond the point from which this aggression 
started. It has saved South Korea, which 
was the original purpose of the United Na¬ 
tions, even if it has been unable to achieve 
the larger United Nations objective of uni¬ 
fying all Korea In a free and democratic 
state. It has upset the communist timetable 
of conquest. It has provided relief for other 
areas under Communist pressure—areas In¬ 
cluding not only Indochina and Malaya but 
also Europe. And It has provided a proving 
ground for western men and arms which has 
already led to a complete reorganization and 
reorientation of western strategy and tactics. 

But for the present the Korean war must 
remain, as General Bradley pointed out yes¬ 
terday, primarily a defensive war, which 
could result in a military stalemate. This 
fact, however, puts added responsibility on 
both the United Nations and on the states¬ 
men of the WMtern World to take the initi¬ 
ative in seeking a political solution of tba 
Issues involved, and If such a solution is im¬ 
mediately unattainable to issue a new and 
unequivocal declaration of purposes, so that 


both the fighting forces at the front and the 
nations supporting them will know what 
they are fighting for. If the free world falls 
to do this, the initiative will Inevitably be 
taken by the Communist world. The first 
attempt at this Is already under way, as 
shown by the North Korean messages to the 
United Nations proposing, amid insolent dia¬ 
tribes against the United States, a conference 
of all the countries concerned in the Korean 
conflict. Including Communist China and 
Soviet Russia, to establish peace on Com¬ 
munist terms. 

These messages from the North Korean 
puppets or the Chinese puppets of the Krem¬ 
lin have obviously been sent for propaganda 
purposes and need not be taken too seriously. 
But they are a token of what may be ex¬ 
pected along the same line, and the new 
Communist peace offensive will not be dis¬ 
couraged by the indecision which continues 
to mark all United Nations activity with re¬ 
spect to Korea, or by the timid Inquiries ad¬ 
dressed to Peiping by India, based on the 
false proposition that the removal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has also removed the main 
obstacle to peace. 

Having repudiated the soldier’s solution of 
meeting force with maximum counterforce, 
it is the duty of the United Nations to speak 
out clearly and plainly, not only to define the 
aim of the war but also to abate the con¬ 
fusion which the dispute about General Mac¬ 
Arthur has created. The effort must be to 
reunite the moral forces of the world as In 
the brave days of last June, when the Ko¬ 
rean action got under way. 


T«levitmg Hearingt of Congreisional 
Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

CV COLORADO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record three editorials from the 
pages of Broadcasting magazine, the 
first entitled “Faultless Reporter,** from 
the issue of March 26; the second en¬ 
titled “Puzzle: Find the Television Cam¬ 
eras,*’ from the issue of April 2; and the 
third entitled *’The Congress and TV,*’ 
from the issue of April 16. These edi¬ 
torials deal with televising the hearings 
of congressional committees. I do not 
altogether agree with the conclusions 
reached in the editorials, but the argu¬ 
ments made in them are so well stated 
that I feel strongly they should be made 
available to the readers of the Record. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From Broadcasting of March 26, 1D51] 
FAULnjEBs Reporter 

To evaluate the true significance of tele¬ 
vision as a spectator at public hearings like 
those of the Kefauver committee. It la nec¬ 
essary to Ignore much of the emotional de¬ 
bate that rages on that subject these days 
and to view the arrival of this Incomparable 
instrument in proper hlstorlcsd perspective. 

To a large extent the evolution of govern¬ 
ment from the monarchial authoritarianism 
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Of feudal times to the parliamentary democ¬ 
racy of today has depended upon the open¬ 
ing of government activity not only to public 
participation but also to public scrutiny. 

The star chamber courts, whose dark se¬ 
crecy protected the most unjust verdict, gave 
way to public trials and the Jury system. 
Lawmakiug was removed from the inacces¬ 
sible throne room to the public meeting 
house of parlisunentary bodies. 

This evolution has been slow and at times 
painful (the U. 8. Senate met behind closed 
doors until 1792 when forced by editorial 
pressure to admit the public), but it has 
been made Inevitable by the very nature of 
democratic progress. True democracy re¬ 
quires that all branches of the government 
function In full view of the people. 

In television, there is at hand an Instru¬ 
ment that brings this evolutionary process 
to very nearly an ultimate stage of develop¬ 
ment. If one is to accept the theory that 
corruption and ineptitudes flourish in con¬ 
cealment and wither when exposed, one must 
also believe that television is the greatest 
enemy of governmental chicanery and bum¬ 
bling yet Invented. 

In the debate that ranges these days as to 
the propriety of television’s presence at pub¬ 
lic hearings like those of the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee the question has been raised (s\ir- 
prisingly, by some thoughtful persons) as 
to whether a witness* rights to a fair trial 
are abrogated if he is required to perform 
before an audience larger than can be accom¬ 
modated in the hearing chamber. 

We submit that his rights are not im¬ 
paired. Indeed they are protected to an 
extent undreamed of by the great Jurists who 
conceived and advanced the principle of 
public trial. If SO spectators in a court room 
enhance a defendant's chances of fair trial, 
how much greater insurance is provided by 
an audience of millions? 

There is another argument that says tele¬ 
vision Injtures the dignity of proceedings, 
that its lights demean a hearing room to 
the level of a carnival, that participants are 
apt to adjust their behavior in recognition 
of the fact they are being observed and so 
neglect the essence of the case at hand in 
their concern for making a favorable im¬ 
pression on the audience. This argument is 
faulty too. 

The lights to which objections have been 
raised are not necessary to television, but 
are put there by newsreel cameramen. In 
itself television provides no greater distrac¬ 
tion to the sensible participant than the 
audience that is present in person. 

The onus of propriety in the conduct of a 
televised hearing Is on the examiner and the 
witness alike. Television has an absolutely 
Impartial eye and ear. It does not edit or 
Interpret. It simply sees and hears. It can¬ 
not tiim a hearing into a carnival unless the 
hearing Itself is so conducted. It cannot 
make a man a bum unless he Is one. 

At every stage of progress since feudal 
times there have been powerful men who for 
selflsh purposes have endeavored to coimter- 
act reforms, to perpetuate the status quo 
essential to their own survival. There is no 
doubt that the introduction of television as 
a spectator at Government proceedings 
represents an Important stage of this con¬ 
tinuing evolution, and as a consequence it 
has its enemies. 

Who are the enemies of television? They 
are those who cannot stand its merciless In¬ 
spection. 

Its friends are all those who believe the 
star chamber and the unquestioned king are 
obsolete and that the struggle toward democ¬ 
racy has been worth while. 

[From Broadcasting of AprU 2, 1861] 
PmsEiiX: Fzmi) tki ThctiviBioN Gsasxasa 

Take a close look at this picture. 

It vras made during a Washington session 
Of the Kefauver committee. The picture waa 


distributed by Acme Kewspiotures, which 
serves newspapers, mo it could hardly be ar¬ 
gued that the photographar was goisig out of 
his way to plan a shot that would be espe¬ 
cially favorable to television. 

Look at the picture. 

There are five still cameramen crouched 
under the nose of the witness. They are 
waiting to explode flash bulbs In his face. 

There are eight motion-picture cameras 
ranged against the wall. Notice the bright 
Klelg light at top. left of center. If some¬ 
body extinguished that light, the eight news¬ 
reel cameras couldn’t make a picture that 
would be decipherable. 

Over in the right top corner is one tele¬ 
vision camera. If that Kleig light that is so 
necessary to the newsreels were to go out, 
the operator of the TV camera would make a 
quick adjustment of its lenses and continue 
to transmit a picture of high quality. TV 
doesn’t need that blinding light at all. It 
doesn’t need illumination any brighter than 
that ordinarily provided in a public meeting 
room. 

'This picture does not show all the news 
coverage equipment that was in the room at 
the time. There were two other TV cameras, 
and there were also other newsreel camera# 
(and other newsreel lights) as well as other 
still cameras (fitted out with flash guns), In¬ 
cluding the one that made this shot. 

It shows enough, however, to emphasise the 
foolishness of the hullabaloo being raised 
these days by critics who claim television de¬ 
faces premises to which It is admitted. 

We are publishing the picture because we 
think it goes a long way toward establishing 
Just which of the news-coverage instruments 
causes the more distraction to a witness. 

A lot of people are confused on this point. 
They associate television with strong lights 
and whirring cameras. The gamblers Klein- 
man and Bothkopf who refused to answer 
questions last Monday night were represent¬ 
ed by an attorney who. protested that TV 
cameras were grinding and that the bright 
TV lights were on. He also mentioned the 
presence of newsreel and still photographers, 
but the emphasis was on TV. 

Newspaper reports of the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee hearings for the past 2 weeks have 
repeatedly referred to television lights—so 
repeatedly Indeed that bright lights and TV 
are by now flxed as inseparable in the minds 
of many. 

To listen to the objections of bashful gam¬ 
blers and their shrewd attorneys and to read 
the newspapers. It is easy to believe that 
there Is so much TV equipment In a hearing 
chamber that there is scarcely room for any¬ 
one else. This picture tells a different story. 

If contempt proceedings against the reluc¬ 
tant witnesses. Klelnman and Bothkopf, are 
prosecuted, the legal precedent establishing 
the rights of TV win unquestionably be set. 
These rights wiU also be Influenced if the 
Senate agrees to proceed with a general in¬ 
vestigation of the subject. 

We suggest that this picture constitutes 
an excellent piece of documentary evidence 
in such proceedings. It shows that TV is 
not the medium that upsets the decorum 
of a hearing. Indeed, it is the least obtru¬ 
sive Instrument in the place. 

[From Broadcasting of April 16.1951] 

Tte COKQSSSS AMD TV 

The roar of congressional and editorial 
comment aroused by the telecasts of the 
Kefauver committee hearings has, thank 
heavens, diminished. 

We take advanti«e of what may be only 
a temporary calm to make a few comments 
of our own. Such considered opinions, care¬ 
fully rapressed, as were projected in recent 
weeks were, we fear, drowned out by the 
greater din of those who Joined In an argu¬ 
ment that was Without artioulatkm and 
pretty much without thought. 


The general hubbub over the Kefauver 
telecasts did not add up to an enllghtehing 
record. So many people rushed to print or 
rostrum with a frantic contribution, lest the 
popularity of the question expire before their 
names and quotes were noticed, that the 
main issues were utterly deserted. A man 
anxious to get into an act as big as the 
Kefauver critical chorus is apt to cast about 
for a unique angle not theretofore covered 
by the others. This sort of thing, multiplied 
by a majority of all those in the act, does 
not guarantee (xflierent discussion. 

Looking back over the main currents of 
the argument, one cannot avoid concluding 
that the debate did not rage over television 
at all. The thing that was really worrying 
most of the arguera—although they may not 
have recognised it themselvee—was the con¬ 
duct of Oongress. 

Judge Samuel 8. Leibowlts, the noted New 
York Jurist, told Yale law students that TV 
could become a “sinister weapon of slander 
* * * if safeguards are not set up to 

control its use." 

Senator Alkxamdxx Wzlit, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, introduced a resolution calling for 
a senatorial study of the intricate problems 
raised by telecasts of congressional pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Walter Llppmann strayed from global eo- 
nimdrtims long enough to recommend that 
telecasts of congressional hearings be pro¬ 
hibited tmtil a policy on the subject can 
be deflned. 

What worried all three of these distin¬ 
guished commentators was that somehow the 
dignity of congressional procedures and the 
rights of witnesses were Jeopardised by tele¬ 
vision. That is rather fussy thinking, com¬ 
ing from such usually sensible minds. 

Visualise a telecast session of a congres¬ 
sional committee at which an Intemperate 
interrogator makes an accusatory and un¬ 
answerable statement against a witness. It 
is true that this would be an offense against 
the dignity of the proceedings and the wit¬ 
ness' rights. But we wish to point out that 
televlcion would only report the offense. It 
would not commit It. 

Indeed. TV would report the incident more 
accurately than any other news Instrument 
or agent in the room. 

The newspaper reporter writes his version 
of the offense. Bis story is edited by a copy 
reader and may be further altered by an 
editor operating under a policy that either 
favors or opposes the parties involved. A 
headline is written, intended not only to 
summarize the story but also to do its bit in 
avoiding a decline in the newspaper’s sales. 

The chances for error, exaggeration, or dis¬ 
tortion in the newspaper system of covering 
news are appalling and constiute an omni¬ 
present problem for the conscientious news¬ 
paperman. 

What similar chances are run by televi¬ 
sion? None. 

Television is essentially an electronic 
transmission of a news event as it happens. 
The system is virtually incapable of error 
or distortion. 

Now what Judge Leibowitz and Senator 
Wiley, and Mr. Lippmann are really talking 
about, it seems to us, is that they fear a 
danger in meposing congressional proceed¬ 
ings to public observation. That is to say, 
exposing them Just as they happen, without 
editing, without interpretation or—more to 
the p^t—^protection of any kind. 

In one way or another all three of them 
have participated in, and certainly observed, 
many congr^onal sessloxis. It may be that 
because of their first-hand experience In 
these matters tSMr fears are not without 
ground. 

It is conceivable that the polltleel fortunes 
of some Members of the Oongrees would not 
be enhanced if their behavior were projected, 
undisguised and unvarnished, directly to the 
citizens. Indeed it is quite possible that the 
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regular and comprebenslve telecasting of 
proceedings would exert a profo und change 
in the personnel and deportment of the 
Congress. 

Such a change would be forced because 
television, being totally unbiased, shows up 
a man exactly as he Is, whether a phony, a 
bumbler, or a sensible statesman. 

Since Messrs. Lelbowltx, Wiley, and Llpp- 
manu are learned men and conspicuous 
champions of democratic government, it is 
dii&cult to understand how all of them have 
fallen into inconsistency in commenting on 
the subject of congressional television. If 
any one of them were individually refused 
admission to a public hearing of Congress or 
any of its committees, we are sure his pro¬ 
tests would be heard from coast to coast. 

How possibly, then, can they object to the 
admission of a larger audience? What the 
Congress can do In the presence of Messrs. 
Lelbowitz, Wiley, and Llppmann it should 
not hide from the other cltlxens of the 
United States. 

Tae question of television’s place in the 
family of newsgathering media is destined 
to be argued in the courts and in the Con¬ 
gress. We fervently hope that Its place will 
be defined for what it is—the most impec¬ 
cable reporter ever to witness and report a 
news story—and that It will be given free 
access to all those occasions that the elec¬ 
torate is guaranteed a right to scrutinize 
under our parliamentary democracy. 


The Prefident Rote in Stature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

KON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST vraoiNU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (.legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “With Time Comes Reason,” 
which appeared in the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette of April 17,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

With Time Combs Reason 

A week has elapsed and sober thinking la 
returning since President Truman released 
a bomb-burst over the head of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

It has been Interesting to watch the grad¬ 
ual descent back to earth of sane Americans 
who In the heat of the moment popped off 
into an Indignant emotional spree. 

Highly significant has been the quieter 
tone lately adopted by antiadministration 
newspapers whose first reaction was a bar¬ 
rage of bombast, ballots, and abuse against 
the President and Commander in Chief of 
all the Armed Forces. 

But with their reasoning returned they 
now are counseling the people, and the poli¬ 
ticians. to restrain themselves, to think this 
thing through, and above all, not to crucify 
President Truman. 

These pleas for reason are being made 
through the editorial columns of newspapers 
where blood pressures ran high and thinking 
was dUtorted at first encounter with the 
news. 

WhUe toning down their attacks on this 
score, however, they have not lifted their 
guns from Mr. Truman entirely and he still 
Is the recipient of blame for all phases of 


Government action, even the target of those 
who seek political favor in city halls. 

Frothing outcries of “impeachment” which 
arose from headline-conscious politicians 
also have faded to whispers. All the cries, 
of course, came from Mr. Truman’s Republi¬ 
can foes who thought that here was the 
supreme chance to loosen the axe. 

But after realizii^ what they charged 
could In no way be supported, and after 
hearing wiser counsel, they have preferred 
to forget what they first demanded so vocif¬ 
erously. 

The newest charge is “appeasement” of 
Red China and Soviet Russia and that Mr. 
Truman has manufactured a new Munich. 
Mr. Truman is to blame solely, they scream. 

It Is inconceivable that President Truman, 
Secretary of State Acheson, General Marshall, 
and General Bradley would seek to appease 
any person or any nation for the benefit of 
communism. The American people know 
this. Yet when President Truman Is charged 
solely it is Inescapable that the same thing is 
leveled at Acheson and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The case in point is that Mr. Truman, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the State Depart¬ 
ment, acting with the United Nations, had 
laid down a policy which General MacArthur 
was to follow. He disagreed and abrogated 
that policy, sincere in the belief that he was 
right and that Mr. Truman and his advisers 
were wrong. 

It was then that Mr. Truman chose to 
exercise his civilian authority over all the 
Armed Forces and fired the general. The 
Constitution gives him that authority. 

After General MacArthur concludes his 
triumphal return, one which we think he 
richly deserves, it is certainly within his 
rights to tell Congress and the American 
people what he believes and what he has so 
strongly advocated. The President was 
among the first to acknowledge that this is 
right. 

We believe that General MacArthur will 
say plenty, so much in fact that many prom¬ 
inent Republicans who have geared them¬ 
selves for a try for the Presidency in 1952 
will find their own chances in jeopardy. 

Then we will see the usual carping and 
backfilling of those who have whipped up a 
bandwagon of steam for a great American 
soldier-statesman. His present adulators, we 
predict, will be the first to desert him if they 
find their personal ambitions are about to be 
thwarted. 

Only events ahead in these historic months 
will prove or disprove President Truman’s 
stanch adherence to the course that has been 
set in world affairs, a course that General 
MacArthur could not follow. 

But we believe that, whatever the outcome, 
history will record that President Truman 
acted with tremendous courage in firing 
General MacArthur and that whatever the 
opinion of him held by the people he rose a 
great step in personal stature. 


Stephen Brnnauer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record on article 
under the headline ”Under the Navy’s 
procedures,” disclosing information with 


reference to the case of Stephen 
Brunauer and the inquiry into his loy¬ 
alty. The article appeared in the Wis¬ 
consin State Journal on April 16.1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lndbb the Navy’s PaoCEOtTRES 

Just for the record: 

One year ago Senator McCahtht read off 
the names of Stephan Brunauer, explosives 
reseexcher for the United States Navy, and 
his wife. Esther, in connection with his 
charges of subversive influences in Govern¬ 
ment. 

For which Senator McCarthy was prompt¬ 
ly and thenceforward called 17 kinds of a 
nasty name. 

On Tuesday, the United States State De¬ 
partment announced the suspension of 
Stephan Brunauer “under Navy Department 
loyalty and security procedures,” Esther 
also was suspended from l.er post on the 
Navy’s United Nations relations staff pend¬ 
ing further action on her husband. 

Ex-Senator Tydings’ further comment is 
respectfully solicited. 


Home Rule for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNl’TED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, a few weeks ago I had inserted in 
the Congressional Record a collection 
of editorials from Alaska newspapers 
endorsing my proposal that Alaska be 
given at this time the right to elect its 
own governor, rather than statehood. 
Through some oversight one of the edi¬ 
torials I intended to insert, from the 
Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, of Fair¬ 
banks, Alaska, did not appear with the 
others. I therefore now ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial on this point en¬ 
titled “First Things First.” 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

First ’Things First 

The stage Is set In Washington for the in¬ 
troduction into the Eighty-second Congress 
of legislation to grant Alaskans the right to 
elect their own governor. 

’This is a right already enjoyed by all other 
Americans and by the people of Puerto 
Rico—it is a right that has been long in 
coming to Alaskans and one which is needed 
now as never before. 

Never in her 83 years under the American 
flag has Alaska so required the wise and 
understanding leadership of a governor 
whose primary interest is exercising the will 
of Alaskans In the administration of Ter¬ 
ritorial affairs. In the years ahead the Ter¬ 
ritory will be faced with difficult decisions 
and knotty problems, and the solution of 
these problems come only through the ex¬ 
pressed will of the people if Alaskans are to 
take their rightful place as full-fledged 
members of the American Republic. 

It is unthinkable that the ’Territory an^! 
its people should be deemed incapable of 
producing and electing their own chief ex¬ 
ecutive, thereby making a first and wholly 
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logical step toward mastery of their own 
governmental affairs. 

No valid arguments have yet been pre« 
sentad by opponents of thla move, but a 
number of flimsy smoke screens have been 
set up to becloud the issue. 

Principal opponent of legislation providing 
for the election of the Qovernor of Alaska 
Is. strangely enough, a man who is himself 
elected by the people. 

Delegate S. L. BAtTUerr has refused to en¬ 
dorse or lend his support to the proposed 
legislation, taking the stand that he will 
settle for nothing short of statehood. Bast- 
iicrr's affection for federally appointed Ernest 
Gruenlng has long been known, but it has 
never been suspected that thla friendship 
runs so deep as to blind BAaTLnr to the de¬ 
sires of the people be represents. 

Ernest Gruenlng would naturally find a 
gubernatorial election extremely distasteftil, 
and he can be counted upon to exercise all 
of the power and influence of his political 
machine to defeat the bill which would bring 
to an end his Juneau gravy train. Gruenlng 
is no doubt very aware of the fact that if 
his name ever appeared on a ballot he would 
be laughed out of the Territcnry by the citi- 
xens over whom he has ridden roughshod 
during his tenure of federally appointed 
office. 

Baxtlett's action in refusing to support 
legislation permitting Alaskans the right to 
rid themselves once and for all of this man 
is totally unexplainable even to those who 
voted him Into the office of Delegate. 

His sole defense for his action is based on 
his statement: 

“I regret that 1 cannot agree with you 
that Alaska is only entitled to an elective 
Governor. * * * I stand for an elective 

Govern<tf plus many other things. Some of 
those changes would be far, far more impor¬ 
tant than the privilege of electing our own 
Governor." 

In other words, having placed the cart 
before the horse by urging statehood before 
we have proven we can govern ourselves, 
BAXTuerx refused to permit the horse to be 
returned to its rightful place. Uke a petu¬ 
lant child tutored only to sing one tune, he 
cries: "I want statehood immediately or 
nothing at all." 

The plain fact of the matter is that the 
bill to elect our governor would in no way 
hinder or retard the Senate action on state¬ 
hood. Even the most ardent proponents of 
statehood now agree that there would be a 
lapse of years between the time the ena¬ 
bling bill is passed by Congress and the time 
actual statehood is achieved. 

This lapse would be due to the necessity 
of electing delegates to a constitutional con¬ 
vention who would draft a State constitu¬ 
tion. after which this constitution would 
have to be approved or amended by the Con¬ 
gress of the United States. 

Alaskans agree that the major need for 
statehood lies in the desire of the Teiritory to 
be freed from the bureaucratic system of 
Federal controls by which Alaskan develop¬ 
ment la now hamstrung. And in the draft¬ 
ing of both the Statehood Enabling Act and 
the State constitution special care must be 
given to see that this primary aim is ae- 
oompUshed, for without a complete divorce¬ 
ment from present Federal controls stote- 
hood would be an empty achievement Indeed. 

In view of this, does it not seem illogical 
that the drafting of the Statehood Enabling 
Act and of the State constitution should be 
carried out under the direction and super¬ 
vision of a Federally appointed governor? 
Where is the guaranty or safeguard against 
perpetuation of the FMeral bureaucracy? 

Does it not seem more logical and more 
In the best Interests of the Territory that 
completed under a man elected 
by the cltissns of Alaska—a man who Alas- 

JSSf V}} expressed de- 

Mres and wishes? 


Alaskans should now—thls year—begin 
laying the solid groundwork of self-govern¬ 
ment that will lead to statehood by prov¬ 
ing themselves capable of maintaining their 
own house In good order. They must not 
be misled by job-oonscious politicians who 
attempt to confuse the Issue so as to remain 
securely in 

The first move In achieving self-govern¬ 
ment Is to urge Congress to pass immediately 
the bUl granting us the right to elect an 
Alaskan governor. 


SeBhtor McCutliy aid CoBuniBitm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 

or UmUMA 

IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNTIED STATES 

Wednesday, April IS (.legislative day of 

Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rmcorp an article 
entitled " ‘Jumping Jox* in Action,** pub¬ 
lished in the Spring Valley (Wifi.) Sun 
of April 12.1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

"JuicrxNo J<»" IN Action 
Saturday night in the Fort Atkinson city 
auditorium. Senator Jox McCaxtht spoke to 
an audience of 700 skeptics. We were among 
them. 

Attending the Wisconsin Press Association 
In convention at Milwaukee Thursday, Fri¬ 
day, and Saturday, we had been assured by 
otir friends of the Milwaukee Journal that 
McCamrt would deliver a speech of miirf 
generalities in Fort Atkinson. 

"On the Fort Atkinson platform he won’t 
have the protection of his senatorial privi¬ 
lege," they told us. "He won't dare zuune 
names." 

But the Irishman from Green Bay did 
name names. He branded, as Communists 
three men currently serving in the State De¬ 
partment, one holding a vital executive post 
in United Nations. 

To our satisfaction, at least, Jox McCas- 
THT answered the most frequent of the 
criticisms directed against him: That be 
wouldn’t say as an unprotected citlxen what 
be says as a protected Senator. 

If Job MoOAXTBr dealt in falseboods Sat¬ 
urday night, he uttered slander against at 
least five dtixens, who can sue him for all 
he possesses and Imprison him for criminal 
slander. 

But he won’t be sued, be won’t be forced 
to pay damages, be won’t be imprisoned. 

Our friends at the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Madison Cap-Times won’t tell you why 
Job McCaxtht won’t be sued, but we can 
tell you. He wont be sued because Satur¬ 
day night Joi McCaxtht was exposing a sad 
situation which exists in high governmental 
circles, espeoiaUy in our SUte Department. 

The Milwaukee Journal baa a oirculation 
approximately a third of a million. The Sun 
has a drculation of 2,000. Lodcally. the 
Journal abould be at least 160 times amarter 
than we are, and they probably are. But 
unfortunately the toUers In the editorial 
vineyarda of the mighty Journal and Cap- 
Times suffer from the same human frauties 
M us lesser mortala. Tbay love to hear the 
sound of their own wind whistling past 
toelr noses, and they love to choose up 
sides. To the Journal and the Cap-Times 
antl-MeOerthytam is s faselnsitlng game. 


pleasing to thebr ego and pleasing to thslr 
clrculaUon dspartments. 

That we can understand. But Saturday 
night two images kept getting in the way of 
our understanding of the Journal and Gap- 
Times motives'. 

There was the day Dr. E H. Fast, Spring 
Valley Legion oommander, came into the 
Sun offioe to tell us that his brother had 
been slain in Korea. There was the day 
more recently when Mom Woodmanaee came 
in to tell us that Jimmy had been killed on 
the same front. 

To Dr. Fast and Mom Woodmanaee. Mo- 
Carth]rlsm and anti-McCarthy^ Is no ganie. 
If it is a game, it’s a game in which the chips 
are all red with American blood. 

We supported Bob LaFoUette against Job 
McOaxtht. We fought Job McCaxtht with 
aU the ammunition we had. But this is no 
moment for political buffoonery. Thla is the 
moment to ask ourselves; Would Dr. Fast’s 
brother and Mom Woodmansee's son have 
had a better chance to be alive today if the 
situation Job McCaxtht describes didn’t 
exist? 

If you forget politics and the sometimes 
silly political games we mortals play, the 
answer can scarcely be anything but "Yes.” 

In the waters bordering Formosa our Sev¬ 
enth Fleet is engaged in the task of keeping 
the 700,000 soldiers of Chlang from attacking 
the Communists on the mainland, so that 
the Communists on the mainland may freely 
attack and kill Americans on Korea. 

What do the Journal and the Cap-Times 
say about this? That there is grave danger 
that the hungry hordes of Chlang would 
desert and move over to the Communist 
ranks once they were turned loose. 

Yet in the same issue of the Journal in 
which this plausible explanation is advanced, 
we read that American cltlxena have been 
sentenced to death and long Imprisonment 
for revealing atom-bomb secrets. If the situ¬ 
ation were reversed, if Chiang were seek¬ 
ing aid from us, he could reasonably reject 
it with equal logic by the evidence of the 
Journal’s own headUnes. 

The favorite device of dictatorships has 
been the splitting of their opposition by 
planting the seeds of distrust. These seeds 
have fallen upon fertile grounds in our State 
Department and in the editorial rooms of 
the Journal and the Cap-Times. 

When Job MbCAXTHT had finished Satur¬ 
day night, there were few skeptics in the 
jammed auditorium. We were in a position 
to witness perhaps 400 of the 700 In the audi¬ 
ence. Only two remained seated. The rest 
rose as one person, clapping and cheering. 
Among them were four able Fort Atkinson 
industrialists, two competent Fort Atkinson 
I^r leaders, a half down loyal Democrats. 
When the Journal calls these men spineless 
hacks, the Journal engages in senseless name 
calling as regrettable as the angry impulse 
which prompted Senator MCCartht to refer 
to the Journal and the Cap-Times as the 
"Wisconsin editions of the DaUy Worker." 


iUpUceml of Gownl MacAitlMr 


EZTBMSION OF BEUMOCB 


Him. HIWARD MARTIN 

or rXMNSTLVAlIU 

IN THE 8BNATB OF THE UNTIED STATES 
Wednesday, April is (legislative day of 
Tuesday, AprU 17 ), mi 

ME, MARTIN. Mr* PrasMont, Z gsk 
Bi umimo us consent tbat there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Rscoro a state¬ 
ment entitled “Americans AIV* hy Dr, 
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Daniel A. Poling, on the subleot of Oen- 
eral MacArthur'8 dismissal. 

Thvre beixifc no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rscord. as follows: 

Ambricans All 
(By Dsnlel A. Poling) 

OXNBRAL MAC ABTXUR'B SUMISSAL 

Even if the basic arguments for General 
MacArthur's dismissal are granted—argu¬ 
ments which center In divided authority and 
the primacy of Washington—this other basic 
fact stands clear. MacArthur was a civil ad¬ 
ministrator as well as military. He was the 
shaper of the democratic destiny of Japan. 
Almost Immediately he would have been at 
the peace table. His repudiation now brings 
dismay to all antl-Communlst forces In the 
Par East. It was without discrimination be¬ 
tween his two responsibilities. The Presi¬ 
dent not only fired the general, he removed 
the statesman. , ^ 

There was a better way than this—infi¬ 
nitely better. Also those responsible were 
given ample time to discover It. But now we 
know that It was too much to expect that 
the State Department would find that way. 

The editions carrying the announced 
forced retirement of Douglas MacArthur also 
printed on their front pages the news that 
Brltlan’s Government had formally asked 
that Red China be Invited to sit In on the 
Japanese peace conference, that the pro¬ 
posed peace terms be submitted to Peiping 
In advance, and that negotiations proceed 
looking to the return of Formosa to China. 
(Britain recognizes Red China.) To all of 
this the American people will not consent- 
make no mistake about that. Only the com¬ 
plete reversal of our far-eastern policy can 
now atone for a moral debacle that could 
very quickly become an irretrievable political 
and military disaster. 

At this writing the administration's deci¬ 
sion makes Nehru of India glad: also the 
British Labor Government: also the Hong¬ 
kong vlllflers of the great general; and Owen 
Lattlmore, with all other supporters of the 
“agrarian revolution”; and, of course, the 
Par Eastern Affairs Division of the State De¬ 
partment. Finally, this dismissal confirms 
and Justifies the strategy of Moscow and Red 
China. 

Throughout the postwar period Douglas 
MacArthur, of all administrators In occupied 
areas, has had the clearest vision In dealing 
with Communist Russia. Also be has been 
the most Implacable though courteous foe 
of Red Moscow’s advance toward world revo¬ 
lution. In two recent visits to the Par East, 
both of which took me to Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, and China, and on the second 
of which I visited Formosa, I found Mac¬ 
Arthur to be communism’s No. I hate. Now 
they are free of that—or are they? 

It Is our good fortune that so competent 
a general as Matthew Rldgway succee^ to 
the command In Korea. What he has been 
handed in Tokyo Is quite unfair to him. In 
Tokyo and at the peace table, as well as for 
the continuing administration of Japan’s 
new democracy, the wisdom and genius of 
MacArthur were the first imperative. 

Now let the people call General MacArthur 
home—call him home to make his report to 
Congress, to give his full story so long sup¬ 
pressed. Let the wild talk of impeachment 
be dismissed as wild. But there should be 
A complete Investigation at the State Depart¬ 
ment’s far eastern policy and program—an 
Investigation reaching back to the Infamous 
white paper and behind It, and finding an- 
Bwers to the questions; Why the “oease-flre ? 
Why the determined effort to impose a coali¬ 
tion government upon Ghlang? Why the 3 
years’ of delay in releasing General W^e- 
meyer's report and tiie continued refusal to 
release the Kmrean section of that report? I 
believe that inevitably this investigation 
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would expose tire fallacy of the arguments 
advanced to Justify rejecting Ohlang’s offer 
of troops for Korea. The Korean war Is not 
an all-out world war, but it Is a major war 
for us—coimt the casualties. 

In the President’s radio address following 
MacArthur’s dismissal, he offered no alterna¬ 
tives to the General’s recommendations. And 
when our United Nations allies acclaim the 
dismissal as strengthening the hope for a 
negotiated peace, always the terms they sug¬ 
gest or Imply, involve paying blackmail to 
Red China. 

Douglas MacArthur states and believes that 
he has followed his directives, been pimctll- 
ious in keeping his place, and that be has 
violated no military amenities. Conscious of 
his dual relationship, for which he was not 
responsible, he has made an utmost endeavor 
to be at once a good soldier and a wise ad¬ 
ministrator of clvllUn affairs. 

It was not without significance that while 
every Secretary of State since 1945, when the 
General was given supreme command in the 
Far East, has made repeated trips to Europe, 
not one—^Byrnes, Marshall, nor Acheson— 
went to see him. They went to London and 
Paris, Moscow and Berlin, but they never 
went to Tokyo. Their failure to travel west 
was something more than a vote of confi¬ 
dence in MacArthur. This State Department 
Indifference, this lack of knowledge, this 
failure to Include the General and those as¬ 
sociated with his convictions in the shaping 
of high policy, have contributed to a program 
is Asia almost completely the opposite of the 
program in Europe. 

In the Far East freedom and democracy go 
forward as with hands manacled and hop¬ 
ping on one leg. But we have faith to be¬ 
lieve that they go forward. 

As for Douglas MacArthur, again he has 
fought to win a war as quickly as possible, 
saving as many lives as possible, and he has 
not fought In vain. Perhaps he has Just 
begun to fight. 


Patience Worn Thin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

or WEST vmoiNZA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday. April 18 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Patience Worn Thin," which 
appeared in the Fairmont (W. Va.) 
Times of April 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Patience Worn Thin 

Just how far Is the President of the United 
States supposed to go to preen the fine plum¬ 
age or polish the brass of temperamental 
military genius? 

Now that General MacArthur has been dis¬ 
missed for what amounts to insubordination, 
there Is such a hue and cry from Republican 
MacArthur worshipers that you’d think a 
saint had been insulted. 

Don’t you remember when the President 
felt It was neoOTsary to sit down and talk 
vdth MacArthur? Did President Truman 
otdwt him to Washington for a conference? 
Of course not. Instead, President Truman 
bent over backward to make It look good 
for MacArthur. The President agreed to 
mMt MacArthur on a Pacific island. 
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It was pointed out that MacArthur 
couldn’t be spared from his duties long 
enough to permit him to go all the way to 
Washington. Thus It was that President 
Truman Joiuneyed to Wake Island, met and 
conferred with MacArthur there. They 
parted after their conference with the gen¬ 
eral going back to Tokyo and President Tru¬ 
man returning to Washington. 

After that conference President Truman 
was at pains to express confidence in Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and his conduct of the 
Korean war. But it seems clear now that 
the conference was an attempt to get Mac¬ 
Arthur to play tall with United Nations 
policies instead of trying to direct things 
himself. Nobody wanted to embarrass the 
great MacArthur. But we know now that 
the general was determined to sing the 
prlma donna role. He refused to sing In 
the chorus as he was ordered. 

All along MacArthur has been mollified 
and coddled because he was temperamen¬ 
tal and prone to spectacular actions and 
startling pronouncements. Some of his acts 
and statements smacked so much of melo¬ 
drama that we couldn’t help feel that there 
was a stage manager in the wings. Most 
likely It was MacArthur himself who pulled 
the strings to keep the name of the gen¬ 
eral in the headlines. 

No. there most certainly has been no per¬ 
secution of a great man. Instead there was 
remarkable patience with a man who became 
particularly obstreperous whenever a re¬ 
porter took out his pencil or when the pho¬ 
tographers’ flash bulbs began to pop. 

Tlie Idea of permitting a discharged mili¬ 
tary man to appear before Congress to tell 
his side of the story is absurd. If you fall 
to obey orders In your Job. you will get 
fired, too. Will you then clamor for a public 
meeting at the courthouse to tell the public 
why you think your boss was wrong? 

General MacArthur finally overreached 
himself In his prlma donna pose. He had 
been petted and pampered so long that he 
thought It would always be so. But presi¬ 
dent Truman’s patience must have worn 
extremely thin long before he took action. 
It was necessary to put an end to pamper¬ 
ing and that’s what Truman did. 


Propotfid Aisiftance for Israel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
speech on the subject of aid to Israel, 
delivered by our colleague, the distin¬ 
guished Junior Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut [Mr. Benton] before the members of 
the Temple Beth Israel at West Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., on Monday, April 16. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Among the many engagements I have made 
In a crowded schedule for this one week In 
Connecticut. I take particular pleasure In 
this meeting with you. One reason Is that 
it gives me a welcome opportunity to pay 
simple tribute to one of your members. 
X have come to know and respect him for 
fals service In Congress, bis Int^lty, his In¬ 
sight on public questions. Certainly it Is one 
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Of ih« lutppiMr of my Mrvioe In the 

Bennto to be amootated wttb a man of bla 
MQXi^ty. X refer, of coutm, to your dlattn* 
■mailed member, and one of the moat dla* 
tingmabed Membera of the Bouae of Xtepra- 
aantatlvaa. An BmmofT. 

Furtber. I waa very glad tbla evening to 
talk to you briefly about aome aapecta of our 
foreign policy, particularly In relation to the 
grant-ln-ald for tbe State of larael which 
I have joined In aponaorlng in tbe Congreaa. 
Tbla project, wltbln tbe area of our foreign 
policy, la eapedally related to my own paat 
exptflenoe and my preaent Intereet In non- 
mtlitary programa In aid of our foreign pol¬ 
icy objectlvea. In the early IMO’a when I 
aerved aa ooneultant to Mr. Nelaon Bocke- 
feller In tbe Office of Inter-American Affaire, 
bla brilliant leaderahlp worked out a pat¬ 
tern of economic and teobnlcal aaalatance 
which was the forerunner—the grandfather 
as It were of the preaent Point Four pro¬ 
gram. Xjater. In my capacity aa Aaalatant 
Secretary of State for Public Affaire In tbe 
two yeara Immediately following tbe cloae of 
World War n, I worked at doae range with 
those other non-mllltary aspects of foreign 
policy, diplomacy, and economic and foreign 
Information policies In all tbelr varied forms. 

In setting up this distinction between 
military and non-mllltary aspects of foreign 
policy, we must be on guard against tbe dis¬ 
tortions and imjustlfled criticisms of these 
nonmilitary programa by aome of their op¬ 
ponents In Congress, and by some of our 
critics Abroad—on either aide of tbe iron cur¬ 
tain. In no circumstances do I assert, nor 
have we built these programs on tbe as¬ 
sumption, that polemics about the Amorlcan 
way wUl stop military force. Furtber, let us 
beware of tbe fallacy at the other extreme— 
that the need for military force In appro¬ 
priate Instances shows that nonmilitary pro¬ 
grams are a waste of the taxpayer's money. 

Once aggression has taken the form of 
military force. It can only be repelled with 
effective forces of defense. That Is tbe mean¬ 
ing of UN action in Korea. Furtber, where 
military force Is ominously threatened, we 
must employ mllitory assistance to forestall 
Its use. That Is the meaning of our Oreek- 
Turklsh program, and of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation which we are now im¬ 
plementing. 

On tbe other hand. It is ultimate suicide 
to place our faith In those who want us to 
rely on military assistance alone. We must 
help our friends throtighout the world to 
build economic sinews, for defense against 
military aggression as wen as against eco¬ 
nomic and political subversion. We must 
take tbe lead In helping to develop and im¬ 
prove the economic life In those many areas 
of the world where economic or political 
backwardness provide the prime breeding 
places of communism. Here we have the 
prime points of weakness In the free world 
aroimd the Soviet perimeter. As Nelson 
Hockefeller reported recently In his brilliant 
report. 'To do nothing is to Invite despair; to 
act Is to hope.** The gains of SCA In rolling 
back communism In Bun^ show that this 
hope la tangible and reallxable. 

In the area of information polloy, no in¬ 
formed observer will question the urgency 
of the great campaign of truth I have long 
advocated—to combat the falsehoods of 
Oommunlst propaganda about the motives 
behind our economic assistance, our diplo¬ 
macy. and our military aid. But beyond 
that wholly dstaaolve effort, we must fortify 
the spirit and the wlU to resist. Without 
this spirit, weapons would be useless. What 
good Is a maohtns gun In the hands of a man 
who doesn’t want to ptdl the trlggert Fur¬ 
ther, we must marshal the great leadership 
end Influence of America In the modem 
world. In advancing the goals of human 
rights and free institutions, wherever and 


whenever we can. A brilliant plan along 
these lines la the McMahon-Blblcoff resolu¬ 
tion of which X am proud to be a sponsor, 
to get the truth to the Russian people them¬ 
selves. 

AU of tbsas ohjeotlvss and goala and pro¬ 
grams are ineludad In thla vitally important 
area which I am calling the non-mllttary 
aspect of foreign poliey. 

All thsBs major objectlvea In American for¬ 
eign pdley would be substanttally advanced 
by enactment of the legislation authorising 
a grant-ln-ald of one hundred fifty mil¬ 
lion dollars for the State of Israffi. Thla legis¬ 
lation la in reepemae to the request which has 
formally been submitted to tbs Stats Depart¬ 
ment by tbe government of that country. 
Senators McMahon, Douolas, and Tavt, and 
many other Senators of both parties, about 
thlrty-flve In all. have joined In sponscHshlp 
of this Important measure. In the Bouae of 
Representatives, sponsorship has been equally 
wldsapread and nonpartisan. 

This bill In my judgment la In line with 
the long-standing policy of the United 
States, and especially of the Truman Ad¬ 
ministration. to help establish a Jewish com¬ 
monwealth In Palestine, or rather, to help 
re-establish on this sacred soil the common¬ 
wealth which flourished there in andent 
times and for which the Jewish people 
throufdi^out the have never ceased to 
aspire, to work, to pray, and to die. All of 
us here tonight can take great pride In the 
fact that the United States exerted strong 
leadership in the United Nations to give 
legal as well as moral sanction to the State 
of larael. 

My good friend, Lester Merkel, Sunday 
editor of the New Yoric Times, has summed 
up o\ir profound interest In the new State 
in these terms: 

**There are not one but three Israels— 
the land of the past, the land of the present, 
and the land of the future—and to the free 
world—^the story of Israel Is a vital and 
intimate part of the story of mank i nd.” 

The Prime Minlstw of Israel, David Ben- 
Gurlon, has spoken of Its future In terms 
which are Indeed prophetic: 

*T do not think of Jews as being the 
chosen people. But we have a dream—to 
build a civilization in (Israel) knowing that 
this country occupies a special place In 
world history, which will be. free of the evils 
of our time. It must be a clvUlaatlmi based 
on the teachings of our prophets and on 
the strength of modem science. When I 
say prophets, I mean the ethics of tbslr 
teachings; when I say science, I mean the 
material means to make thla coxmtry a 
model for the entire Middle Bast.” 

These high goala should have a special 
reality and vividness for all the people of 
the United States because In many signifi¬ 
cant ways the birth and develoi^ent of 
this small country of Israel so closely re¬ 
semble our own. Its pe(9le are now moved 
by the same pioneer q^lrlt aa we were. It 
Is the scene of a great migration movement 
which reminds lu to the Infliu Into the 
United States within the last century. It 
was bora in a revolutionary war which re¬ 
calls our own. Indeed, history may some¬ 
day record that the emancipation of Israti'a 
pe^e meant as much for tbe independence 
and liberation of the Middle Bast as 1776 
meant to this Hemisphere. Tee, this little 
country of Israel fashions Its dally life and 
Its Institutions In tbe Image of western 
democracy. It respeote human personality. 
It defends the right of Its people to be free. 
It enoourages ^vate Initiative—Fortune 
magaaliie has pralaed liraal’s foreign invest¬ 
ment law aa a mo d el for other oountrlee. 
While it vlgSaittly guards the firesdoms of 
its ettlaens, it mobtllase tta seonomy to rslat 
the living standards of alL 

Hera la a laboratory for tha dsmoeratle 
way of Ufa In the Hear Bast. Hon Is a pilot 


j^laat la aa arw of the world potentially aa 
asnsltlve and .dangwoiua aa aay othar aay- 
whsrt. Bars Is Svaal, wlthla tha framework 

of democratlo laatltutloas.biMlnesamaa 

and workers, industry and labor, working to¬ 
gether In devotion to the common welfare. 
Here, aa In Amsrioa, la demonatratlon to the 
world that a dmoeratto aystem which fos¬ 
ters tree enterprise and simultaneously 
stimulates cooperative effort can make tre¬ 
mendous strides for the w^are of all. 

The great migration movement la at ones 
the meet remarkable feature of the new 
state end the source of its preeent economic 
embarrassment. Thoee who worked for the 
creation of the state of Israel—and there are 
many among you who took the lead—told the 
free people of the world, they told the Con¬ 
gress, they told tbs United Nations, they told 
the people of the United States—that the 
state If sstabllshsd would provide a sanctuary 
for all who wanted to go there—that the 
doors would not only be thrown open but 
that they would stay open. Now I do not 
think that many of you ever anticipated that 
in less than three years the DP camps of 
Burops would be emptied of all JOws; that 
Israel's population would be increased by al¬ 
most six hundred thousand men. women, and 
children—a seventy-flve percent increase In 
three years. Such a voluntary mass Influx 
hM no parallel in recorded history. The 
United States never In any single year In¬ 
creased its population by mors than three 
percent. By tixe end of 1954 the State of Israel 
will have increased Its population by two 
hundred percent. The anticipated increase 
within the next three years alone would be 
equivalent to an Immigration of seventy mil¬ 
lion people to the United States. This immi¬ 
gration has been called not a melting pot. 
but a pressure cooker. 

This movement Is further remarkable for 
a great and unique reason; the criterion of 
admission has not been tbe welfare of the 
existing community, but rather the over¬ 
riding necessity of those who entered. More¬ 
over. the ever deepening crisis in interna¬ 
tional affairs serves to Increase the scale and 
urgency of this immigration. 

I need not tell you here tonight about 
the slgnlflcance of this human tide. Too 
many of you have been closer to the problem 
than I have. But let me mention the aspects 
which have Impressed me most strongly. 
This is the emphasis on the welfare of chil¬ 
dren. Special programs for the movement 
of orphaned children have been developed 
with tbe utmost care and love and effective¬ 
ness. They are now pouring Into the coun¬ 
try at the rate of about one thousand a 
month, and they come, mind irou, from 
slxty-two different countries, with all the 
problems and the neede that that single fact 
implies. As the parents of three orphan 
chUdren—three of Mrs. Benton’s and my 
children are adopted children—you will 
understand the strong emottonsl appeal 
whloh this great program has for us. 

Receiving and expanding and aiding this 
great human stream is a remarkable economy 
geared to long-range economic goals as well 
as to the urgent problems of Immediate rapid 
growth. Among the many achievements are 
tbe growth of thousands of small manufac- 
tursra and other independent buslneeaes, In 
a great variety of flelda looking to the eelf- 
sufficiency of tbe country in the not-too- 
dlstant future. In a tingle issue of a month¬ 
ly publication of tbe Jewish Agency for Pal¬ 
estine which crosses my desk, entitled ”Bco- 
nomle Borlaons,** X have read in concrete 
terms the etory of new rubber tire faetoriee, 
of chemical plants, of nonferrous industries, 
of manufacturers of shoes and clothing, of 
hotels, shipping, dairy tottle, handicrafts, 
of new pip^es and agricultural settlc- 
menti, of new forsets and ne# flshcrisa, 
American capital has been the major stimula¬ 
tion of these new and vital horlbone in tree 
entorprlsa in the Middle Bast—the Oenesal 
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Tire ft Rubber Co., the Ford Motor Co.. 
KaiBer-Fraeer, end many others. Think a 
moment of this amaelng fact: Investment In 
new enterprises In Israel was equivalent to 
more than twenty-five percent of the national 
Income in 1M9 and more than thirty percent 
of the national Income in 1960. 

The population of Israel itself has tight¬ 
ened its belt to a degree not known in our 
country-~or In Great Britain even in war¬ 
time. The United Jewish Appeal has con¬ 
tributed astonishingly more than a total 
of more than two himdred thirty million 
dollars from individual Americans between 
1048 and 1050. The United States has granted 
loans through the Export-Import Bank, at 
Interest, to help finance this great capital ex¬ 
pansion upon which the future of Israel de¬ 
pends. Tet the need for hard currency con¬ 
tinues at high and emergency levels. In order 
to bridge the gap until the expanded economy 
of the country can come into balance with 
the consumer needs of this growing popula¬ 
tion. Israel will continue to require great 
economic help from the outside. Otherwise, 
it cannot maintain its economic gains and 
fulfill our hopes. The grant which is provided 
by the le^slation now pending in Congress 
will greatly help in bridging this dollar gap. 

Since World War II the United States Gov¬ 
ernment has helped to restore many coun¬ 
tries impoverished by the conflict. Its pro¬ 
gram of assistance has been threefold. It 
began with direct relief to people in need 
(UNBRA). Secondly, we went on to stabilize 
their economies and thus strengthen the 
democratic institutions of their govern¬ 
ments. Finally, we are now assisting them 
to erect their military defenses. 

This three-prong policy has braced the 
free world. Nations menaced by subversion 
have been enabled to maintain their free¬ 
dom. Nations threatened by aggression have 
been encotu-aged to buttress their defense 
and to affirm their determination to resist 
attack. New vitality has been given to the 
great concepts of liberty and human rights. 

President Truman’s chief messages to Con¬ 
gress this year have stressed the Importance 
of continuing now our foreign-aid programs. 
Military aid predominates in Europe, eco¬ 
nomic aid in the Near and Far East. Presi¬ 
dent Truman has put it well: “Economic 
stagnation is the advance guard of Soviet 
conquest—economic development is the 
spearhead of freedom.” By far the greater 
part of our foreign aid in recent years has 
been in the form of grants; in 1060, grants 
represented ninety-two percent of the total, 
to countries all around the world. The pres¬ 
ently proposed legislation will include Israel. 

The Point Four assistance which Israel has 
thus far received—in the amount of only 
one hundred thousand dollars—has been de¬ 
voted entirely to technical assistance. For¬ 
tunately this has not been devoted to such 
areas as elementary sanitation or education, 
important as these are, but rather advanced 
techniques in industry and agriculture to 
the techniques directed to the special prob¬ 
lem of this semi-arid country. The newly 
proposed grants of one hundred fifty mil¬ 
lion dollars would be a specialized form of 
Point Four assistance, in the highest and 
best sense of that program. 

Mr. Sidney Sherwood, Secretary of the Ex¬ 
port-Import Bank, has publicly paid tribute 
to the economical and effective use made by 
Israel of the loans advanced through that 
agency. With the safeguards written Into 
the proposed legislation, and with the degree 
of private investment which Israel is achiev¬ 
ing, there can be no question of the effective¬ 
ness of the grant to accomplish major objec¬ 
tives of the Point Pour program; to help other 
people to help themselves, to develop the 
means of production and of livelihood, to ad¬ 
vance the goals of freemen everywhere. 

Israel has already retwned compensating 
benefits to us by its refugee-resettlement 
program which has vastly reduced the bur¬ 


den of dlsplaced-persons camps on interna¬ 
tional relief agencies and upon the United 
States 'nreasury. The grant now proposed 
is a substantial Investment in progress which 
will bring far greater dividends per dollar 
than anything we coiUd spend on the dis- 
placed-persons camps. We should consider 
ourselves well rewarded if. in this critical 
area of the world, on the bridgehead of three 
continents, close to the dividing line of east 
and west, we help to erect a sturdy demo¬ 
cratic nation, dedicated to the defense of 
freedom, determined to resist aggression, 
pledged to stand firmly in the front ranks 
of the free world. 


Five Yearo of CARE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN HIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
from the Springfield (Mass.) Republi¬ 
can of March 11, 1951: 

Five Years or CARE 

It was Just 6 years ago that CARE, the 
Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe, dispatched its fl»t relief shipment, 
and since that time an estimated 10,000,000 
parcels have been distributed by the agency. 
Of them, Germany, Austria. Great Britain, 
Prance, and Italy have received the greatest 
share. 

Paul Comly French, the executive direc¬ 
tor. points out that when CARE was organ¬ 
ized late in 1945, its program was simple. 
The agency, established by several large re¬ 
lief and welfare groups, had acquired a stock 
of surplus Army rations. They could be 
bought by individuals In this country and 
CARE arranged the shipping and guaranteed 
delivery to specified friends or relatives over¬ 
seas. 

Today there are more than 20 different 
packages from which a donor in this country 
may choose. While most of them consist of 
food selected to meet the diet preferences 
or shortages in various countries, there also 
are clothing and textile parcels. The pro¬ 
gram even has been broadened so that pack¬ 
ages may be sent to unspecified Individuals 
or institutions. This general relief aspect 
of the program has enabled CARE to send 
books and plows as well as food in wholesale 
quantities. 

While the agency has retained its original 
name, its activities have shifted more and 
more to the East. It has been shipping sup¬ 
plies to Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt. 
Israel, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Pakistan, India. 
Ceylon. Burma. Thailand, the Philippines. 
Okinawa, Korea, and Japan. Of the pack¬ 
ages shipped last year, 400,000 went to Ger¬ 
many. 106,000 to Great Britain, 66,000 to 
Israel, 43,000 to Aiutria, 87,000 to France. 
32,000 to Japan, and much smaller numbers 
to other coxmtries. 

Food made up about 86 percent of the 
1050 parcels. It is expected that the total 
number of packages shipped this year will 
exceed the 1960 total because of new food 
needs in many areas. Prices range from $4 
to $18.25, although the standard food pack¬ 
age still is $10. Everyone who has sent 
CARE packages to needy persons abroad is 
well aware of the graUtude expressed by the 
recipients. Many beneficiaries have written 
long letters in appreciation of the gifts. 


It is good to note that CARE is functioning 
today as faithfully as when first it was estab¬ 
lished. It has achieved a great deal, too, in 
acquainting Americans with persons in 
other countries and in cementing friendships 
among them. 


Profiteerinc find luflatioB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, labor 
organizations. Joined together in a mu¬ 
tual purpose, have constantly pointed out 
the profiteering practices of a number of 
America’s largest industries and called 
for the Government to stop profiteering. 
In an article published in the American 
Federationist, Mr. Boris Shishkin, the 
American Federation of Labor’s na¬ 
tionally recognized economist, protests 
that “while the Korean crisis was test¬ 
ing the mettle of all Americans In their 
ability to respond to the great threat to 
us and to all the free world, quite a lot 
of corporate enterprises were kindling 
the fires of Inflation at home.’’ 

Mr. Shishkin’s article follows: 
Profitberino and Inflation 
(By Boris Shishkin, economist. American 
Federation of Labor 

Inflation is a menace to everyone. When 
prices are rising, the dollar buys less. The 
worker receiving the same number of dol¬ 
lars takes a wage cut. His real wages de¬ 
cline. When a manufacturer earns the same 
profit, but the dollar buys less, his company'! 
real earnings go down. 

To stop Infiatlon is everybody’s business. 
On the stable value of the dollar depends 
the future worth of our savings, pensions, 
and insurance policies. Much more depends 
on it; the future stability and growth of our 
country; even the future of the free world. 

If infiatlon is to be stopped, sacrifices are 
Inevitable. But infiatlon controls will not 
work unless the anti-inflation program is 
even-handed. No group of people will be 
willing to give up things they need and 
want when they see others enriching them¬ 
selves at the same time. 

Workers who work for wages are willing 
to make their full contribution toward in¬ 
flation control. But in doing so they want 
to be sure that the goods and services they 
produce do not become the source of enrich¬ 
ment, at their expense, to business in which 
they are employed. 

How has the average worker In manufac¬ 
turing fared during the past year? Between 
January 1950 and February 1051, average 
earnings, without overtime, of manufactur¬ 
ing workers Increased 9.1 percent. But dur¬ 
ing the same period the cost of living, as 
measured by the consumers’ price index, 
went up 9.8 percent. So, actually, the real 
wage of the manufacturing workers went 
down during this time. Workers in retail 
trade fared even worse and in a service trade, 
such as the laundry industry, the workers 
had a cut of nearly 4 percent In their real 
wages. H 

No one can claim that the exproslve In¬ 
flationary spurt which took place after the 
CX>mmunlst invasion of South Korea, driving 
the cost of living up 8 percent In 6 months, 
was due to any cause other than shameless, 
speculative profiteering, surely It was not 
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due to an unbalanced Government budget: 
for once our Federal budget was balanced. 
Even Government apendlzig was ({ulte a bit 
leae in 19S0 than It was In 1940. And cer¬ 
tainly It was not due to rising wages. 

Our country’s national Income In 1060 
rose 10.8 percent above 1949. And compen¬ 
sation received by all employees in America 
in 1950 was also lOA percent above 1049. 
But remembor tbat In 1060 toxxn people were 
employed—-this accounts for a good part of 
the inc r e as e—and that those employed 
wmrked longer hours than in 1949. So that 
there was no disproportionate increase in 

The favorite myth of the antilabor propa¬ 
gandists—that higher pay of workers en¬ 
ables them to splurge on thick steaks and 
finery, bringing on higher prices—is com¬ 
pletely ocploded by the fact that between 
1949 and 1960 pwsonal consumption expendi¬ 
tures increased less than the national in- 

Now look What happened to commodity 
prices during 1950. Wholesale prices of non- 
ferrous metals went up more than 40 per¬ 
cent; lumber up 90 |>ercent: livestock up 24 
percent. 

The real riot of speculation and profiteer¬ 
ing-profiteering out of national emer¬ 
gency-followed the Communist Invasion of 
South Korea. In 8 months, July to Decem¬ 
ber 1950, the average American was taken 
to the cleaners by the get-ricb-quiek boys. 
Be got fleeced both as a consumer and as a 
taxpayer who in the end must meet the 
cost 

In the last 0 months of 1960 wholesale 
prices of fats and oils jumped 61.7 percent. 
Hides and skins up 88 perosnt. Cotton goods 
up more than 86 percent. Woolen goods up 
89 percent. Tires and tubes 28 percent. 
Paper and pulp up 92 percent. And so on. 
For the American people this was pretty bad 
business. But many of our 
evidently thought that tnMirtng • quick 
profit was good business and the public be 
damned. 8o wherever they could they tried 
to buy cheap and sell dear. 

Corporate profits in 1960 were 46.6 percent 
above 1949. In the fourth quarter of 1950 
they were 74 percent above the fourth quar¬ 
ter of 1949. Kven after taxes 1950 profits 
were 89 percent above 1949, and in the fourth 
quarter they were 58 percent above the same 
period in the previous year. 

Take Montgomery Ward A Co. In 1949 
their net profit was 848,000.000. In 1960 it 
was 874,000,000, a gain of 65 percent. Did 
they sell more goods? Well, their dollar sales 
increased 8 percent but, since prices were 
up, they evidently sold leas goo^ for lots 
more money. 

While the Korean crisis was testing the 
mettle of all Americans in their ability to re¬ 
spond to the great threat to us and to all the 
free world, quite a lot of corporate enter¬ 
prises were kindling the fires of inflation at 
home. And they cannot blame it all on some 
foreign villains for jacking up the prices of 
raw materials we get from overseas. 

Look at the facts—make a simple com¬ 
parison of net profits of our corporations in 
1949 and 1950. Do clothes cost you more 
than a year ago? Well, according to the 
Wan Street Journal, the net earnings of 94 
textUe companies went up 56 percent. Rub¬ 
ber? Profits of 12 rubber corporations went 
up 90 percent. Paper? Twenty-one pulp and 
paper corporations increased their profits 68 
percent. 

Twenty-three electrical and radio com¬ 
panies increased profits 49 percent. Twenty- 
five ch^eal companies raised profits 40 per¬ 
cent. 'Twraty-elght iron and steel companies 
earned 48 percent more in profits, and 14 
mining and metals corporations earned al¬ 
most 68 percent more in 1950 than they did 
in 1949. 

These are some of the facts that the Direc¬ 
tor of Defense Mobilisation seems to have 


missed in his report to the President on 
April 1. Indeed. Congress and the Govern¬ 
ment economic stabilisers have been mi ss in g 
such facts all along. 

For example, on March 1 the Odtoe of Price 
Stabilisation gave a 8 -percent price in¬ 
crease on automobiles. Did this constitute 
relief to impoverished and hard-pressed auto 
manufacturers? Well, on March 6 the Gen¬ 
eral Motors Corp. announced that in 1960 its 
8884.000,000 pr^t was 27 percent higher 
than in 1949, brmking all-time records. 

The first step to get the American people 
behind the anti-inflation drive is to stop 
profiteering. Labor asks that an even-handed 
program of just economic stabilisation be put 
Into effect before we have to resort to a 
parade of bigger criminals than have yet 
been seen on televiaion. 


St Llwresce Folly 
EXTENSION OF REBdARRS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or nm«m.vAiciA 

. IN THE ROUSE OF RSPRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday, April IB, 1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor of the PorUand (Maine) Express 
in the edition of January 31, 1951, asks 
the following pointed question: *‘Of 
what use to our national-defense efforts 
would a frozen ship canal be?'* In his 
editorial which follows he discusses the 
question more fully: 

St. XiAvraxMcz Foxxt 

Well, of all thin^. 

The Fair Dealen. casting about for ways 
to spend money faster and faster, have 
dusted off the old St. Lawrence River canal 
and waterpower scheme as a likely prospect. 
They sure could squirt a good many billions 
of tax dollars into that rathole—if the tax¬ 
payers* Representatives in Congress would 
just, please, give them the nod. 

Anyway, the administration now is getting 
set to give this old chestnut another big 
boost. It has had the foresight, moreover, 
to sell its waterway arguments to certain 
nominal Republicans. Among these we find 
Wisconsin’s Senator ALexswnxs WhusT and 
New Hampshire's liberal Senator Ohsxuh W. 
Tosrr. 

Wnunr says it would be **an absolute sin’* 
not to squander our money, right away, 
deepening the St. Lawrence waterway to per¬ 
mit large ocean-going ships to enter the 
Great Lakes (small ocean steamers can and 
do go Inland to Cleveland and Detroit now, 
through the existing canal system.) 

And Tobet, sounding tor all the world like 
any typical Fair Dealer, would have us be¬ 
lieve that "our long-term national defense, 
the economic growth of our good Canadian 
friends"' (who, by the way, have all but 
put our' port of Portland out of business 
and who have certainly taken no pains to 
heighten the living standards of Maine coast 
fishermen and lobstermen, with whom they 
compete) "the future of heavy Induftry and 
commerce of our own great Midwest, the 
electric-power hunger of our industries and 
consumers In New England and New York, 
are all tied up in the success of the St. 
Lawrence seaway." 

No kidding! 

What the Senator means, presumably, is 
that if the present St. Lawrence River canals 
were widened and deepened to permit the 
passage of larger steamers tbat can now 
navigate above Montreal, big ore-carrying 
ships could travel from Labrador to Buffalo 
and Cleveland and Lorain—and that would. 


undeniably, be Important from the national 
defense viewpoint. 

There is just one flaw in this pOeasant pic¬ 
ture of a steady stream of ocean-going ships 
linking Duluth, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and the other Great Lakes porta with the 
Seven Seas. 

Still, it is a big flaw; loe. 

As Senator Tobxt probably knows, the 
Canadian elUea of Quebec and Montreal, on 
the St. Lawrence River, are important sea¬ 
ports during 7 out of every 12 months. 
But during the five winter months, they are 
as much inland cities, and as completely 
out off from the sea, as are Winnipeg or 
Kansas City. They are cut off from the 
sea by loe which no steamship can negotiate. 

The ice which locks the St. Lawrence frbm 
shore to shore all winter would also, just 
as certainly, lock tight the system of ship 
canals whiish Senator Toxkt and bis Fair 
Deal playmates want to build—largely to 
promote "the economic growth of our good 
Canadian friends"—with more doUars with¬ 
held from the pay envelopes of working 
people in Maine, New Hampshire, and 46 
other States. 

Of what use. to our National defense effort, 
would a frosen ship canal be? 


Dumisztl of GcBoril MgcArdnir 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WINT SMITH 

or KANSAS 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. SBIITH of BAnsaa. Mr. Speaker, 
here is a copy of a letter that I have re¬ 
ceived in protest against the ^ing of 
General MacArthur. This letter was 
written by the high school students of 
Downs. Kans. Here is what they said: 

Apbxl 12. 1951. 

The Honorable Haxxt 8. TXoman, 

President of the United States, 
Washington, D. O. 

DBAS Mb. PuasmxMT: We as a group of 
high-school students wish to express our 
ogni^^arding the ousting of General 

In the first place we question your reasons 
for d is mi ss i ng General MacArthur as com¬ 
mander of the United Nations forces. We 
are aware of the fact that you had given 
the general orders not to express his opinion 
in rsgard to foreign poUoy. But we also have 
been taught as Americans to take pride in 
the fact that we have freedom of speech. 
Does General MacArthur have freedom of 
speech? We believe that any American re¬ 
gardless of position, is free to express his 
opinion. It appears to lu that you are afraid 
to have such a respected man as General 
MacArthur express an opinion that confiiets 
With yours. We, as American citixens, are 
Intelligent enough to choose from varying 
foreign pollifies. 

We feel that you, as President of the 
United States, should be more concerned 
with representing the people of America 
rather than being Influenced by foreign ele¬ 
ments. If co mm unism is the enemy of 
t'.emooraey, then why cannot all forces op¬ 
posing communism be t amed loose to fight 
it? If we are opposing the Chinese Reds In 
Korea, why cannot the Ohluese Nationalists 
be permitted to fight the oonunon enemy? 

We question your discharging personnel 
who have proved themselves worthy, when 
o'ihers who have had evidence brought 
against them proving them unworthy, re¬ 
main as our public servants. 
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It ii our earnest desire that this letter he 
received by you as further evidence of the 
dissatisfaction of the American public with 
your actloiM. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Twenty-slx signatures.) 


The QuesHon Never Answered 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OP CAUFORNXA 

IN TBS HOUSE OF BEPXUESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec> 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Los Angeles Times of April 10, 1051: 

The QxncsTXON Never Answered 

Alger Hiss was smoked out about 10 years 
after Whittaker Chambers told his story to 
Adolf Berle lor transmission to Franklin 
Roosevelt. When the House Un-American 
Activities Committee caught up with the 
Hiss case, the FBI had known about it for 
8 years. 

In 1946 the late Canadian Premier Mac¬ 
kenzie King made a special trip to Washing¬ 
ton to tell President Truman what he had 
learned of the Russian spy ring in the United 
States as a result of the Canadian spy in¬ 
quiry. 

In the course of the recent spy trial of 
the Rosenbergs and Sobell it was disclosed 
that the FBI had much of the information 
in the case back in 1047. 

THE FBI BAD THE EVIDENCE 

The FBI also knew for years that the Am- 
torg Trading Co. in New York was the clear¬ 
ing house for Russian spies, whence our 
techniques in the production of chemicals, 
war materials, electronic devices and the 
atom bomb were transmitted to Moscow. 

Why was action put off for so long in these 
and other such matters? 

The Hiss case never would have come to 
trial if the Un-American Activities Com¬ 
mittee had not been diligent. Other cases 
might not have been subject to official ac¬ 
tion to this day if the arrest of Klaus Fuchs 
in Britain early last year had not forced 
the hand of the American administration— 
for the Fuchs confession spotlighted espio¬ 
nage in the United States so clearly that 
action could no longer be withheld. 

More than a year after Mr. Mackenzie 
King talked to him, President Truman told 
the press (on August 19, 1948.) he believed 
that no war secrets had gotten out of this 
country. (We shall let the reader off with 
only this one reference to "red herring," an 
epithet which Mr. Truman has employed 
several times since 1948.) 

But again the question, why was nothing 
done when it could have been done, when 
action on information available might have 
saved some of our secrets and alerted the 
Nation for the future? 

NOTKXNQ WAS DONE 

Nobody outside the Government knows 
exactly, but it is certain that somewhere 
In Its executive branch some person or group 
of persons of great Influence has kept the 
bloodhounds leashed. Here is some testi¬ 
mony which hints at where to look for this 
person or persons; 

Larry E. Kerley Is an ex-FBI man who 
once pursued a Russian spy called Arthur 
Adams. When he had made bis case against 
this man he was ordered to let the spy 
leave the country unmolested. The order. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Kerley said, came through the State De¬ 
partment, whereupon he resigned from the 
FBI in protest of what he believed was a 
betrayal of his country. That was in Octo¬ 
ber, 1945. 

Kerley was called to testify before Senator 
Pat McCarran's Judiciary Subcommittee in¬ 
vestigating subversive aliens In September 
of 1949. He said: 

"Russia's espionage activities in this coun¬ 
try continued almost unchecked through¬ 
out the entire course of the last war. In 
accordance with instructions from the State 
Department • • • the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation was not even permitted to 
open an espionage case against any Rub* 
Sian suspect without State Department ap¬ 
proval." 

Senator O'Conor asked; "Did you under¬ 
stand that that was to include also American 
participants?" 

"Yea," said Kerley, "because if they were 
arrested that would disclose the whole ap¬ 
paratus, you see." 

Senator O'Conor asked; "Mr. Kerley. was 
the Information that was gathered in con¬ 
nection with espionage activity to which you 
have referred forwarded to the State De¬ 
partment or was the State Department made 
aware of the nature of the disclosures?" 

"In all cases." Kerley said, "they were kept 
closely advised." 

FREE HAND FOR RUSSIANS 

It should be borne in mind that Kerley 
quit the FBI Just after the war was over. 
So it could be explained that what he told 
the committee about was a tactful wartime 
accommodation—that State Department 
officials, along with officialr of other depart¬ 
ments who fawned on our democratic Rus¬ 
sian allies, acted on the belief that the 
brotherhood of battle entitled the Commies 
to steal everything which was not nailed 
down—or which we had not already given 
them under lend-lease. 

But that explanation would not be valid 
for the lack of action In and after 1946, by 
which time Secretary of State Byrnes had 
learned in Moscow, right from the "horse’s 
mouth," that Russia was not a friend but a 
foe, something which "nonliberal” Americans 
had been convinced of for 25 years. 

We know that the American Communists 
and their Russian friends have been gin¬ 
gerly handled right down to the present. 
We know that the Government has taken 
no action against any of them except under 
pressure. The trial of the 12 Communist 
Party leaders in New York resulted from 
the heat generated by congressional investi¬ 
gation and was an attempt to turn this 
heat off. 

These are facts for a citizen to bear in 
mind whenever he hears a "liberal" disparage 
the un-American investigating committee 
or any like congressional group. If we ever 
are to learn who in the executive branch 
of the Government protects t'le Commu¬ 
nists. and why. Congress is our only instru¬ 
ment. The flx is still on In the executive 
branch. 


Equal Statui in Madical Profeiiioni 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

OF WABHXNOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, In this 
time of national emergency and mobil¬ 
ization, the various health professions 
are making a vital contribution by main- 
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tainlng the health of our civilian popu¬ 
lation as wen as those directly engaged 
in the defense effort. 

Because I believe it is pertinent and 
important to the selective service and the 
UMT measure, 1 am placing in the Rec¬ 
ord excerpts from a statement which was 
directed to the House Armed Services 
Committee by Mr. George P. Sheridan, 
director of Legislative Affairs for the In¬ 
ternational Chiropractors. 

The statement by Mr. Sheridan urged 
the committee to recognize the part the 
chiropractic profession occupies in the 
defense effort by specifically granting 
equal status with other health profes¬ 
sions under deferment provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Draft 
Act. Senate 1: 

International Chiropractors 

Association, 

Davenport, Iowa, March 5, 1951, 
Hon. Carl Vinson, 

Chairman. House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Vinson: Your commit¬ 
tee currently has before it for consideration. 
Senate 1. Universal Military Training and 
Draft Act. 

As adopted by the Senate, this measure 
would deny to the chiropractic profession 
equal status with other healing professions 
under deferment provisions designed to 
maintain the national health, safety, and 
Interest. 

The nation's manpower requirements, 
both foreign and domestic, will undoubtedly 
necessitate the service of doctors and stu¬ 
dents of chiropractic and they patriotically 
stand ready to provide whatever share is 
needed. 

A very concrete and serious problem is 
presented, however, as to the policy which 
the Congress establishes with regard to the 
drafting of doctors of chiropractic, in order 
that there will not be indiscriminate calling 
of doctors without reference to community 
needs and without proper safeguards to In¬ 
sure maintainng an adequate balance of 
supply in each area. 

This same problem extends to the educa¬ 
tional level and the training of students in 
chiropractic schools and colleges. Action at 
the local level which does not conform with 
national policy will disrupt both the cur¬ 
ricular and financial structure of these insti¬ 
tutions as well as adversely affect the sys¬ 
tematic flow of new doctors to supply the 
requirements of those who depend upon chi¬ 
ropractic. 

The situation is especially Important in 
view of the recognized deficiency of prac¬ 
titioners in the healing arts currently re¬ 
quired to meet the minimum health needs of 
the Nation. 

The chiropractic profession is the second 
largest of the healing arts. Comprising ap¬ 
proximately 19,000 doctors, it renders health 
service to 30,000,000 Americans. As such 
It represents a vital segment of the total 
manpower available to administer to na¬ 
tional health requirements. 

A recent survey by the International Chiro¬ 
practors Association, using the 12-State yard¬ 
stick formula adopted by the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency as a basis, establishes 1 chiro¬ 
practor per 4,000 people as the minimum 
consistent with health needs. This compares 
with a present ratio of 1 chiropmetor per 
8,900 persons. The survey foimd m existing 
need for more than 18,000 chiropractors to 
satisfy minimum requirements. Taking into 
account population increases and attrition 
from death, retirement, and so forth. 2,840 re¬ 
placements must be supplied annually by 
chiropractic colleges. 
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Actual praaent enrollment in the seven 
laiiest lohools. comprising 8Q percent ot total 
exurollment. is 2,492. according to a January 
1951 survey. Of these students, 5v.6 percent 
are in the age bracket subject to present 
aelectlve service regulations, and a large per« 
oentage of the remainder are subject to call 
a) members of the active Reserve. It la esti¬ 
mated that but an approximate 760 students 
will graduate from chiropractic colleges an¬ 
nually on titxe basis of the present enroll me n t 
in standard 4-year courses. 

From this survey the conclusion is in¬ 
escapable that the civilian health will be en¬ 
dangered and the survival of the chiropraotlo 
profession threatened unless adequate pro¬ 
vision is made to insure an equitable quota ot 
chiropractic practitioners and students. 

The Congress has indicated that it recog¬ 
nizes this problem as applied generally to oU 
the healing arts. We desire to point out, 
however, that chiropractic has boon held as a 
separate and distinct profession by the 
courts and by provision of the licensure 
statutes in most States. Experience demon¬ 
strates that unless chiropractic is specif¬ 
ically named it wUl not be accorded equality 
of status with other healing arts when pro¬ 
visions of this bill are carried out within 
the various Jurisdictions. 

The chiropractic profession asks no spe¬ 
cial consideration. It does plead for equal 
treatment with the other healing professions 
in order that it may continue to fulfill its 
demonstrated important part In the public 
health and welfare. 

Deferment of a fair proportion of chiro¬ 
practic personnel will have no appreciable 
effect on meeting military requirements, 
whereas failure to do so will deny to an 
increasing percentage of people the oppor- 
ttmity to obtain adequate health care. 

It is respectfully urged, therefore, that 
your committee amend Senate 1 by specif¬ 
ically including chiropractic by name in the 
provisions of the act dealing with deferment 
of individual doctors and students of the 
healing professions. 

Respectfully. 

OxoBOX P. Shxrzoaw, 

Director of LegUlative Affaire, 

International CMropractora Aeeociation, 


Diimiftal of Gonoral MacArthor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WINT SMITH 

or XAMSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that all Members of Congress 
have received many letters and telegrams 
which contain many fine statements 
over the midnight firing of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Here is a telegram that I think is most 
significant both as to the context and to 
the number of persons signing it. 

Glen Elder. Kansas, a fine prosperous 
little town in North Central Kansas has 
a population of 580 people. 

Yet within a few hours after the Mac- 
Arthur discharge was heard, 115 voters 
had putAheir names on a telegram pro¬ 
testing tnis degradation of MacArthur. 

Here is what the telegram said: 

Impeach the red herring from the Presi¬ 
dential chair and clean up our State Depart¬ 
ment. If we are going to lose our Govern¬ 
ment to communism do it honorably on the 
battlefield. 

(Signed by 115 persons.) 


Sekclive Senrke System 
HKTBNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN V.BEAHER 

OTunnANA 

IN THE HOX^ OF REPRESENTAilVlS 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. REAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous leave to extend my remarks, 
1 enclose a letter that expresses the feel¬ 
ings of the farmers in many sections in 
regard to the selective service board 
membership: 

Tax PxNmTLUM SwxMoa Fxom Onx Exmxau 

TO THX OTHKE 

BxoDXnac Bxos., 
Wahaeh, Ind., March 19,1951, 
John V. Bxambb, 

Houee of Repreeentativee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dxax Joxcn: You will perhaps be inter¬ 
ested in knowing that the county agricul¬ 
tural extension committee of which you are 
a member met Friday to discuss the selective- 
service law in its relation to the deferment 
of local farm boys who are Irreplaceable and 
more particularly to the over-all level of 
agricultural production of food, feed, and 
fiber. The discussion was carried on on a 
high level and was not injected with petty 
personal grievances. Sir. Ward Vandegrlft, 
the local draft appeal agent was present and 
discussed the weaknesses of the draft law 
from the standpoint of the appeal agent. 

We are still so close in point of time to 
World War n that the abuses of the Selec¬ 
tive Service System as then administered 
are not forgotten. 

In the first place, too many men without 
any true agricultural interest, background, 
and experience left the city to farm and were 
granted agricultural deferments, thereby 
escaping the draft. Second, farmers of fi¬ 
nancial means bought up more land, equip¬ 
ment, and livestock to qualify sons for defer¬ 
ment under the system of points of produc¬ 
tion units that was set up as a standard or 
basis for such deferments. Naturally, such 
abuses were \uidemocratlc and aroused the 
ire of city people and farmers of less finan¬ 
cial means whose sons had to serve in the 
Army because of failure to qualify for 
deferment. 

So now the pendulum has swung in the 
other direction, and perhaps too far, so far 
that, unless the situation is corrected soon, 
far greater damage will be done to the Na¬ 
tion's security through a reduction of vital 
foodstuffs than was ever done by the ine¬ 
qualities in World War n. 

Three factors are causing many local draft 
boards to swing to the opposite extreme in 
administwing the Selective Service Act at 
the present time. First, the pressure of 
urban public opinion resulting from these 
aforesaid abuses of the last war period that 
the farm boy is no better than theirs (in 
which they are duly Justified). Second, the 
fact that the law does not require that one 
men^ber of the local board should be a bona 
fide farmer, and third, that no standard or 
yardstick was provided for the guidance of 
the local board in making their deferments. 
The absence of such a yardstick or stand¬ 
ard makes for a very great lack of uniform¬ 
ity of action among the various county 
boards and leaves entirely too much up to 
the local boards whose decisions too often 
seem to be guided by prejudice rather than 
facts and economic oonsideraticms of main¬ 
taining our farm production during periods 
of national crisis. For example, one board 
member in Wabash County said that the 
board did not care whether fanners produced 
any food during the next 4 years or not as 
there was plenty of surplus on hand. As 


another example, in a neighboring county, 
a man who was an^olnted to the draft board 
made the statement that he did not really 
want the Job. but that he would like to be on 

It long enough "to slap some of those d- 

farm boys into the Army." And as a further 
example, taken from the higher level, out of 
65 cases that have been cited to the State 
Appeal Board by o\ur local appeal agent, 54 
cases have been flatly denied by a vote of 
8 to 0, and the other one by a vote of 2 to 1. 
Obviously, the intent of selective service be¬ 
comes null and void and it becomes instead 
a universal draft. 

At this point, we grant further that if 
there were plenty of manpower in every 
productive segment of society, industrial, 
Bcientlfie, and agricultural, then the xiniver- 
aal draft would be democratic and theoreti¬ 
cally desirable. Equality of opportunity in 
our democracy carries with it equality of 
responsibility and sacrifice so one man is 
no better than another, provided he were not 
Irreplaceable. 

But such a satisfactory balance and sup¬ 
ply of manpower is not available in the sci¬ 
entific and agricultural fields as compared 
to the Industrial for several reasoxu: First, 
because of the lure of short hours and high 
wages paid by Industry, labor has been 
drained off the farm to a dangerously low 
level. Second—^because a very high percent¬ 
age of farm owners and operators are now 
past 60 years of age, and so are no longer 
able to carry on with their usual vigor and 
vitality, some annual replacements of man¬ 
power on the farm are Just as necessary and 
logical as replacements of machinery, fences 
and soil fertility. 

From whence shall these replacements 
come? The proponents of the universal draft 
propose drafting all the farm boys and the 
bringing in of foreign labor such as Mexi¬ 
cans, and Jamaicans to replace them. True, 
such labor can help in periods of peak labor 
loads in harvesting seasonal crops such as 
tomatoes, sweet com, sugar beets, etc. But 
they are not fitted either by training, back¬ 
ground. or Inclination to carry on the many 
skilled operations necessary to modern 
farnolng, such as tractor and equipment op¬ 
erations, feeding livestock, producing butter, 
eggs, milk and so on. 

Now. having stated the existing ills and 
dangers to our economy m our present minor 
conflict, and more especially should we get 
into an all-out global war with Russia 
whereby we would again be caUed on to feed 
our allies as well as ourselves, it is the opinion 
of this group as well as that of many other 
straight-thinking farmers that two remedies 
should be applied at once. 

An amendment to the existing bills now 
pending in Oongress that whenever possible 
a bona fide farmer should be appointed on 
the draft board, should be made a part of 
the new law. 

Second, an amendment to this same legis¬ 
lation directing or mandating the directmr 
of the draft to furnish a reasonable and 
workable yardstick or standard to local draft 
boards as a basis for their decisions in hard¬ 
ship oases and that of Irreplaceable draftees. 
Such a standard would secure much greater 
tmlformity as between counties than now 
exists, where everything is left up to the 
Judgment of the local board. 

Third, this standard or yardstick should 
also be furnished to the State appeal boards 
for their guidance in appeal cases. 

Anything which you may do to present 
this viewpoint to the committees In charge 
of this legislation to make this draft law 
more reasonable and keep it truly selective 
will be very much appreciated. 

Incidentally, the vast majority of our 
people feel that we had no business in 
BSorea in the first place, and that we should 
get out of there promptly, or either give 
MacArthur authority to fight in such a 
manner as to bring the war to a quick con¬ 
clusion rather than sacrifice American lives 
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unneceisarlly in a long-drawn-out atale- 
mate. 

Also, the majority of our oitiaena in this 
section apinrove the deferment of students 
In the upper brackets in colleges as we Just 
cannot afford to kill off the potential scien¬ 
tists of tomorrow upon the grounds that they 
are no better than ordinary unskilled labor. 
They may be no better, but they are cer¬ 
tainly far more valuable to the Nation's fu¬ 
ture welfare. To put them on the firing 
line can become national suicide. 

Very truly yours* 

L. A. BaoDBscK. 


DUmitsal of Geotral MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WINT SMITH 

or SCANSAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday^ April 18,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
many say that the youth of our country 
do not think and are not interested in 
the world affairs. Here is what an 18- 
year-old wrote in regard to the firing of 
MacArthur: 

April 18, 1051. 

Representative Wint Smith. 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Smith: My name is-. I am 18 

years old and a senior In high school. 

The people of the United States are not 
asking for any more than can be expected 
from any full-blooded American. They Just 
want to live nice, comfortable lives, with 
the assurance of good, clean, and sound 
government and aU this yakatea-yaky stuff, 
that we hear all the time, left out. 

There Is no sense of any man. whether 
butcher, baker, or President to offer to those 
associated with him so little cooperation. 
This alone proves some of the qualities of 
any man, Mr. Truman Is definitely defi¬ 
cient in this quality; the least he could do 
Is aid Congress, at least a little for the people. 
No one man, whether President or Indus¬ 
trialist, Is sufficiently Infallable to decide 
the fate of a nation, without at the very 
least some of the views of the people and 
the Congress taken into consideration. 

We want peace; there must be unity and 
c'''ierence, and, above all, integrity and forti¬ 
tude In the Government. At present we 
have the most notorious problematical pre¬ 
dicament any country has ever known. We 
have disunity, dishonesty, and little or no 
courage in all our governmental functions. 

The word "peace” is a great, big, and 
wonderful word. In my dictionary it says 
it means a state of rest or tranquillity; free¬ 
dom from war or disturbance. This word, 
in my estimation, is badly abused. 

Did you say peace? Well-—look back a 
little. This country hasn’t had a decent day 
of peace for so long that it had ought to be 
ashamed of Itself. We try to help everyone 
and look what we got—world war HI, we're 
in It. we were in It, and we will be in it for a 
long time to come. 

1 am not saying this in my stupid way, so 
that I won’t be drafted or have an easy life; 
quite on the contrary. I sincerely believe 
that all these wonderful Americans had 
ought to be treated at the very least fairly 
and honestly. 

X thinv you Will find, Mr. Smith, that if 
this country doesn’t do something drastic 
within the next few days, weeks, or months 
that this country is lost and may God help 
ue and have mercy on us. 

I definitely want Mr. Truman impeached 
along with Aoheson as so many Americans 


do who love their cotmtry. I do believe, 
however, that Mr. TTuman and Acheson are 
not all our trouble. All Communists and 
atheists must be extirpated from all branches 
of our Government. 

As far as Mr. 'Druman's action against 
MacArthur. I was very sorry to hear this 
because 1 believe Mr. MacArthur Is a very 
capable man. He is reliable, efficient, and 
has demonstrated many of his abilities 
throughout his life. He gave his entire life 
for his country and that Is something Itu- 
man hasn’t and doesn’t Intend to do. 

The people of the United States are on 
the uproar. Why? The people of the United 
States have been led around by the nose and 
have listened to this, that, and everything, 
including true and untrue communistic 
statements and ballyhoo. Is there any won¬ 
der why we have all this confusion. 

I pray to God to give to you strength, 
courage, and guidance through the years to 
come and may God protect all of us. 

Sincerely yours. 


Stotement by the President of the United 
Stntes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include a statement by the 
President of the United States released 
today at 4 p. m.: 

StaTemcwt by trx President 

The United States Is moving steadily for¬ 
ward In concert with other countries of the 
Pacific In Its determination to make ever 
stronger the position of the free world In the 
Pacific Ocean area. 

In connection with the reestablishment 
of peace with Japan, we are discussing with 
the Japanese Government the implementa¬ 
tion of Its expressed desire for a post-treaty 
security arrangement pursuant to which 
United States Armed Forces might on a 
provisional basis remain In and about Japan. 

The United States maintains, and expects 
to continue to maintain, its Armed Forces in 
the Ryukyus, particularly at Okinawa. 

In the Philippines, the United States is 
accorded certain military operating rights 
and faculties pursuant to an agreement with 
the Government of the Philippines and the 
whole world knows that the United States 
recognises that an armed attack on the 
Philippines would be looked upon by the 
United States as dangerous to its own peace 
and safety and that it would act accordingly. 

The Governments of Aiutralla and New 
Zealand, in connection with the reestablish¬ 
ment of peace with Japan, have suggested an 
arrangement between them and the United 
States, pursuant to articles 51 and 62 of the 
United Nations Charter which would make 
clear that in the event of an armed attack 
upon any one of them in the Pacific, each of 
the three would act to meet the common 
danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes; and which would establish con¬ 
sultation to strengthen security on the basis 
of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid. 

The posslbUities of such an arrangement 
were fully explored by BIr. Dulles at Can¬ 
berra, Australia, and Wellington, New Zea¬ 
land, and have since been informally dis¬ 
cussed with the appropriate subcommittee 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
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and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Bouse. 

I have now asked the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and Mr. Dulles, as 
xny special representative in relation to the 
Japanese peace settlement and related mat¬ 
ters, to pursue this matter further con¬ 
currently with the prosecution of the other 
negotiations necessary to bring the Japanese 
peace settlement to an early and satisfactory 
conclusion. 

I'he series of arrangements and disposi¬ 
tions outlined above, will strengthen the 
fabric of peace In the whole Pacific Ocean 
area, where security is strongly Influenced 
by sea and air power. They constitute 
natural Initial steps In the consolidation of 
peace In that area and also will contribute 
to the building of universal peace as sought 
by the United Nations and under which 
great goal the efforts of our Nation are now 
being largely dedicated. 


Danger I Communists at Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. BURR P. HARRISON 

or VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix. I include an arti¬ 
cle by Bruno Shaw, radio news analyst 
and foreign correspondent, which ap¬ 
peared in the April issue of the Elks 
magazine. 

This article points up the work of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities in acquainting the public with 
the insidious operating mechanics of 
the Communist Party in the United 
States: 

DanobeI Communibtb at Work — Look 

Before You Sion, for Un-Amerxcan Activ- 

rriEs ARE Skillfully Hidden 
(By Bruno Shaw) 

"Danger I Communists at work.” Every 
high school and college In the country; every 
Industrial plant; every association, group 
ftr>d church of every denomination, should 
carve that slogan on ita doorstep—should 
exert every last ounce of effort to Impress It 
unfailingly In the minds and hearts of Its 
students, members, employees and associates. 

"The Communist Party is like a sub¬ 
merged submarine." said J. Peters, former 
Russian bead of a Communist spy ring in the 
United States; "the part that you see above 
water is the periscope, but the part under¬ 
neath Is the real Communist organization; 
that is the conspiratorial apparatm.” 

Communist and Communist-front organ¬ 
izers exploit to fuU advantage the naturally 
questioning and even rebellious attitude of 
American youth toward authority. Count¬ 
less unwary youngsters have been enrolled 
In renegade organizations such as American 
Student Union. American Youth Congress. 
Friends of the Campus, National Student 
League, World Youth Council, and many 
more. 

Thousands of young Americans on hlgh- 
school and college campuses from coast to 
coast, under the delusion that they were 
Joinl;^ a liberal, patriotic organization, be¬ 
came members of American Youth tor 
Democracy. Unknown to most of them iz 
the fact that this organization wm formerly 
the Young Commimlst League. 

The House Committee on Un-Amerloan 
Activities. In its report for the year 1960, 
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takes a grim view of Oommunlet aotlvltlea 
In the United State*. *‘Wlth the Armed 
Foiees of the United Btotee actually pitted 
In eonfUct against the legions of Interna* 
tlonal communism/’ says the report, “the 
Oommunlst Party of the United States can 
no longer be viewed passively as a group 
of mere poUtIdal and ideological dissidents, 
but must be looked upon with all serious¬ 
ness as a mUitary fifth column actively 
aiding our enemies." 

The House committee is convinced that 
members of Oommunlst-front organlaations 
whiim advocate policies designed to weaken 
the United States resistance to Communist 
aggre s sion (as all of them do), are, wittingly 
or unwlttii^ly, enemies of the Nation; and 
that those who sign Oommunlst-front peti¬ 
tions, offered for their signatures under a 
variety of disguises, are either extremely 
naive or fools or knaves. 

Representative John S. Wood, of Georgia. 
Is chairman of the House committee. It is 
possible now. says Mr. Wood, for American 
cltiaens to secure from the House committee 
information about any petition, appeal, or 
organisation they may be asked to sign 
or to Join. There is no reason in the world, 
he declares, for anyone to allow himself to 
be tricked into participating in an un- 
American activity. 

What, precisely, is an un-American activ¬ 
ity? “Any action of any Individual or or¬ 
ganisation." says Mr. Wood, “which seeks 
to alter or change the form of government 
of this Nation by other than the method 
pointed out in the Constitution, or who seeks 
by violent and unlawful methods to Inter¬ 
fere with the orderly operations of the Gov¬ 
ernment or any of its subdivisions—is un- 
American." 

Does the committee stifle public debate? 
Does it tend to exercise thought control? 
Does it threaten freedom of expression on 
behalf of causes which may be unpopular at 
the moment? 

Representative nuNou B. Waltib. of Penn¬ 
sylvania, ranking member of the committee, 
says “No." “The House committee," says Mr. 
WALva, “is solely an instinment of investi¬ 
gation and education. It. has no punitive 
power. It may subpena persons and ques¬ 
tion them about their activities and associa¬ 
tions. It hopes that, by revealing the cvnu- 
Ine nature of subversive groups in the United 
States, Americans will become more careful 
about lending their names and support to 
causes they have not personally investi¬ 
gated." 

There are plenty of such causes. The new¬ 
est publication of the House committee. 
Guide to subversive Organlaations and Pub¬ 
lications, lists 624 Oommunlst or Commu¬ 
nist-front groups and 204 newspapers and 
periodicals of a similar nature, actively oo- 
eratlng in the United States. 

Labor unions are a prime Communist ob¬ 
jective. How unions become subject to Oom¬ 
munlst control Is described in the commit¬ 
tee’s series 100 Things You Should Know 
About Communism. In the labor section 
of the series, David Dublnsky. president of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, who waged a successful fight against 
Communist Infiltration, exposes Bed teuh- 
nlques. He cites, as an example of their de¬ 
liberate Intent, the Communist-led strike of 
1226, which cost $4,600,000 and left In Its 
wake a chaotic garment Industry and a erlp- 
pled union. 

Among the Communist-led unlona the 
House committee has helped to expose are 
the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America; the United Bleotrical. Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; the Interna¬ 
tional Pur and Leather Workers. Bleven 
such unions abready have been expelled from 
the CIO because of their Oommunlst domi¬ 
nation, including those three. 


WHAT TKXT BSUSVE 

Communism, in the opinion of the House 
eommittee. is the clear and present danger. 
Prominently displayed on the flyleaf of 100 
Things You Should Know About Commu¬ 
nism. Is the sworn statement of William 
Z. Foster, head of the Communist Party In 
the United States: “No Communist, no mat¬ 
ter how many votes he should secure in a 
national election, could, even If he would, 
become President of the present Govern¬ 
ment. When a Communist heads the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Btates-«nd that day 
will come Just as surely as the sun rises—the 
Government will not be a capitalistle govern¬ 
ment but a Soviet government, and behind 
this government will stand the Bed amiy to 
enforce the dictatorship of the proletariat." 

Does the House committee Investigate 
subversive activities other than Commu¬ 
nist? It does, but only to a limited extent. 
This may be accounted for by Its limited 
budget and staff. On February 7. the House 
appropriated $200,000 for the committee’s 
expenses for the current year. The staff 
numbers 34 persons, of whom 8 are inves¬ 
tigators. Criticism was expressed to me 
even In congressional quarters that the com¬ 
mittee has not been sufficiently diligent in 
exposing the man-on-a-white-horse groups, 
right-wing totalitarian organizations, and 
racist antimlnoiity groups, the respectabil¬ 
ity of which rests solely on the slender reed 
that they, too, are anti-Communist. 

Louis J. BussMl, 80-year-old former FBI 
man, is senior investigator of the House 
committee. What the committee is able to 
fry at its hearings depends to a large extent 
upon the number and quality of fish Mr. 
Bussell and his staff are able to gather in 
their nets. 

Bfr. Bussell and his assistant, Mr. Donald 
T. Appell, gave full and complete answers 
to the endless questions I raised In my search 
for information about the Communist con¬ 
spiratorial octopus whose tentacles pry Into 
every comer of American life. They seemed 
to enjoy, for a change, the novelty of being 
in the witness box. 

In addition to the strain of what might 
be considered their normal activity of search¬ 
ing out and Interrogating persons suspected 
of subversive activities, the committee is 
harassed by a variety of cTMkpots and luna- 
tlc-frlngers who believe that the only way 
to preserve democracy is to abolish it, and 
who wear down the flagstones of the House 
corridors with their unflagging visitations. 
Most of these eager-beavers And their way 
to Mr. RusseH's ofltoe with plans that range 
all the way fVom appointing a chanoelor of 
the United States to abolishing Government 
altogether. 

Bow does the committee’s expressed pur¬ 
pose work in action? Generally, in the pub¬ 
lic interest. It has uncovered or belpM to 
make known to the public hundreds of indl- 
vldiud* and group* engaged in operations 
designed to overthrow the Government and 
desb^ our freedom, all the way from Soviet 
spies and saboteurs to American youth group 
organiMrs. 

The apparatus of the Communist con¬ 
spiracy eiqxwed to public view by the House 
committee Includes figures such as Semen 
Vasilenko, who esoaped to BuasU with vital 
metallurgical researob and atomic-energy 
Information; Arthur Adams, a Soviet agent 
who obtained information relating to the 
atomic bomb; lugene Dennis, gene^ secre¬ 
tary of the Gommunist Party, wbo defied 
the authority of the Bouse committee to 
subpena him for liearlag and was sentenced 
to a $1J)00 fine and a year in jail, where he 
Is at present. 


The 81 pamphlets published by the com¬ 
mittee In 1960, describing Oonunimist and 
Oammunlst-front aotivitisB, reveal the 
nature of the Communist conspiracy in our 
midst. Typical of the views held many 
of those engaged in it is the following brief 
exoerpt from the testimony of Steve Nelson. 
At hearings held in June 1040. Steve Nelson 
(alias Louis Bvans, Joseph Flelsohlnger) was 
questioned by Representative Mosoan M. 
MoubDm, of Missouri, a member of the House 
committee: 

“Mr. MotrtDXB. Mr. Nelson, in the event of 
war between the United States and Russia, to 
which country would you owe your allegiance 
and loyalty in such a oonfliot? 

“Mr. Nelson. 1 refuse to answer that 
question." 

Steve Kelson was cited for contempt for 
refusing to answer direct questions through¬ 
out the hearings. At subsequent hearings 
before the committee, the full shocking de¬ 
tails of the activities of Nelson and his ac¬ 
complices were told by Matthew Cvetic, un¬ 
dercover agent for the FBI. Nelson was iden¬ 
tified as a Communist organizer specializing 
in securing control over labor unions in vital 
industries. 

A vast amount of time consumed at com¬ 
mittee hearings is spent in an endeavor to 
persuade recalcitrant witnesses to answer 
direct questions. After examining thousands 
of pages of verbatim testimony, one begins 
to understand the need for almost super¬ 
human patience when dealing with elusive, 
frustrating characters who. standing on their 
constitutional rights, and guided by expert 
lawyer-qulbblers, are dedicated to the de¬ 
struction of the very constitutional rights 
they call upon for their own protection. 

The testimony of Philip A. Bart, general 
manager of the nreedom of the Pr^, pub¬ 
lishers of the official Communist Party or* 
gan, the Dally Worker, is a case In point. 
The hearing was held on June 21, 1060. 
Here Is a brief excerpt of the questioning by 
Mr. Frank 8. Tavenner, Jr., committee coun¬ 
sel. and the replies made by Mr. Bart; 

“Mr. TAvxNNxa. Have you ever been out 
of the United States? 

“Mr. Babt. I refuse to answer. 

“Mr. Tavxnnxb. Have you ever used the 
name John William Fox? 

“Mr. Baxt. I will not answer this question, 
which, in accordance with article V of the 
Constitution, may be used by this committee 
to incriminate me. 

“Mr. Tavsnnxs. Mr. Bart, I hand you a 
photostatlo copy of an application for pass¬ 
port signed *n the name of John William Fox. 
and I will ask you to look at the photograph 
appeftfing on the second page and state to me 
whether or not that is a photograph of you? 

“Mr. Ban (after examining document). 
I refuse to answer." 

The Bouse Committee has no power to 
mete out punishment to those whose sub¬ 
versive activities may bs proven, or even to 
those who refuse to answer the committee’s 
questions. Punitive action rests with the 
Attorney General and other prosecuting 
agencies of the Government. And no legal 
action can be taken against a witness un¬ 
til, and unless, that person has been in¬ 
dicted by a grand jury in the district in 
which the hearing has been held. 

KXANB W XVASXON 

Witnesses wbo refuse to answer questions 
usually resort to on* of three means of 
evadlt^ them. First, by quoting the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which pro¬ 
vides for freedom of speech, press, and as¬ 
sembly; secondly, by declaring that the 
Bouse committee is not legally constituted 
and is without constitutional authority to 
oondwot the hearing: and third, by claim¬ 
ing Immunity under the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution, whicb provides that “No 
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person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.’* 

The first two of these inviting avenues of 
escape proved, in many cases, to be blind 
alleys, and witnesses who attempted to em¬ 
ploy them ultimately found themselves in 
Jail. Outstanding examples of witnesses 
who claimed immunity under the first 
amendment were the Hollywood Ten: Al- 
vah Bessie. Herbert Biberman. Lester Cole. 
Edward Dmytryk. Ring Lardner, jr.. John 
Howard Lawson, Albert Malta. Samuel Or- 
nitz, Robert Adrian Scott, and Dalton Trum- 
bo. All were sentenced to $1,000 fine and a 
year in Jail. All bad refused to answer the 
question: “Are you a Communist?** 

The courts have held that the first amend¬ 
ment does not provide immunity became 
there is no abridgment of speech in re¬ 
quiring a direct "yes’* or “no** to the ques¬ 
tion. The courts have held, too, that the 
House committee does have constitutional 
authority to conduct hearings and question 
witnesses. The claim of immunity under 
the fifth amendment still remains to be de¬ 
cided definitely by a test case. 

LINK ON rxrTH COLUMN 

According to the oommlttee*s 1060 report, 
“some 1,300 witnesses have testified In pub¬ 
lic and executive hearings held In the past 
12 years. The committee's continuing study 
of Communist activity since 1088 has re¬ 
sulted In a voluminous collection of Infor¬ 
mation concerning the leaders of programs 
and alms of an entrenched potential fifth 
column made up of the 64,000 members of 
the Communist Party and Its half million 
followers, and their increasing efforts' In be¬ 
half of the forces of International commu¬ 
nism. The committee has unearthed Infor¬ 
mation concerning the activities and meth¬ 
ods of foreign agents Intent on missions of 
propaganda, espionage, and sabotage. This 
Information will serve as a valuable tool in 
the protection of our country against espio¬ 
nage and sabotage from within In this pe¬ 
riod of national emergency.” 

Witnesses who have appeared before the 
committee Included several whose purpose 
was to protest against Injury to their reputa¬ 
tions, either because of the way they were 
listed In committee files or because of mis¬ 
interpretation of Information supplied by the 
committee, which, because of Incorrect eval¬ 
uation, caused personal Injxiry to loyal Amer¬ 
ican citizens. Though complaints of this 
sort have been comparatively few, they are 
responsible for major criticism of the com- 
mlttee*s methods of recording and reporting. 

COMMITTEX’S ATTITtTDE 

The conduct of the present House com¬ 
mittee hearings is a far cry from that of the 
capricious Dies committee, which had seven 
Incandescent years of existence from 1938 to 
1944, Inclusive, or that of the J. Parnell 
Thomas committee, which came later. It Is 
unlikely that the present committee, under 
the chairmanship of Representaitve John S. 
Wood will ever be known as the Wood com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Wood is not, apparently, that 
kind of a headline hunter. He Is not averse 
to headlines. He would like more of them; 
but for the committee and Its work, and not 
for himself. In order that the public may 
better understand the nature of the menace 
of totalitarianism of any kind. 

Mr. Wood Is the kind of person described 
by novelists who wax sentimental over Dixie, 
as a southern gentleman. You have a feel¬ 
ing. sitting in his office in the Old House 
Office Building, of being welcome and at 
home. You know, because of the burden of 
his committee work (he is a member of sev¬ 
eral committees) and because of his con¬ 
gressional duties, that he is a hurried, har¬ 


ried man. But you would never know It 
when his time is yours for the moment. 
That segment of time, no matter how small 
or how large it may be, is yours entirely. 

It seems deplorably true that we have not 
changed very much since Bamum said: 
“There*8 a sucker bom every minute.” Mr. 
Wood points, for example, to the Communist- 
inspired Stockholm peace petition campaign 
of last year. Marcel Bchere, an individual 
with a long public record of Communist 
Party affiliation and activities, who has been 
identified as closely associated with a Com¬ 
munist atomic espionage ring, appeared be¬ 
fore the House committee on June 21 and 
admitted that he was one of those in charge 
of this drive in New York City. 

Thousands of American citizens through¬ 
out the United States affixed their signa¬ 
tures to this Moscow-Inspired peace petition. 
The Comlnform officially claims that 2,000,- 
000 Americans signed It. Their names and 
addresses will constitute a gigantic and val¬ 
uable mailing list for the Communist Party 
which will bombard them with deceptively 
worded literature and solicit them for fimds 
under Innumerable disguises. 

What the Stockholm peace petition actu¬ 
ally called for was the adoption of the Soviet 
plan for restriction of atomic energy. The 
peace petition called for a pledge to ban the 
use of the atomic bomb, but without any 
international Inspection of Soviet activities 
in atomic bomb production. It did not 
mention the desirability of banning the 
tremendous armies and armament the 
U. 8. S. R. and Its satellites have built up 
since 1945, nor did It mention the illegal 
rearmament by the U. 8. S. R. of Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania far beyond the lim¬ 
its Imposed In the peace treaties. And, of 
course. It did not mention that this plan, 
disguised as a peace petition, was over¬ 
whelmingly rejected time and again by the 
majority of the United Nations. 

nEACX XN NAMX ONLY 

A similar subversive call to peace was Is¬ 
sued by the Daily Worker on February 1 of 
this year, calling for a peace pilgrimage to 
Washington to be held on March 1, under 
the auspices of the American Peace Crusade, 
one of the many fronts that more honestly 
could be called the Moscow sabotage oper¬ 
ation. 

The American Peace Crusade Is the same 
old Kremlin wolf in a new sheepskin. It Is 
an offshoot of the Communist conspiracy 
known in 1949 as the Partisans of Peace 
movement. Its original plan was to collect 
400,000,000 signatures throughout the world, 
of which 6,000,000 were to be secured In the 
United States. The American Peace Cru¬ 
sade took over early this year with a call for 
UN forces to get out of Korea, and for Red 
China to be seated immediately in the 
United Nations. 

On February 19 the House committee pub¬ 
lished the March of Treason, which lists the 
leading Communist and Communist-front 
sponsors of the American Peace Crusade. 
With Information of this kind available for 
the asking (schools and organizations can 
get these leaflets free of charge from the 
committee), there is no reason why any in¬ 
telligent person should allow himself to be 
beguiled Into signing Communist-Inspired 
petitions. 

Before leaving Washington I called once 
more on Representative Francis E. Waltxr, 
who, among his colleagues, is one of the most 
highly regarded members of the House. 1 
asked him for his estimate of the Nation's 
awareness of the nature and extent of Com¬ 
munist activities. 

“Not 2 percent of the American people 
realize that communism is a world-wide 
conspiracy,” said Mr. Walter, “or that when 
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Lenin said, and Stalin reiterated, that our 
two forms of government could not live 
peacefully side by side, and that only one 
of them could survive, they really meant It." 

A line needs to be drawn between loyal, 
intellectually honest Americans who may be 
in open disagreement with current national 
policy, whose freedom to express their views 
must not be impaired or curtailed, and whose 
persons and reputations must be given every 
safeguard if we are to remain, In fact, a free 
people; and those who, for ulterior motives, 
support policies or actions inimical to our 
national security. 

But clearly. If Mr, Walter’s estimate is 
even approximately correct, much educa¬ 
tional work remains to be done. Equally 
clear is the fact that in the present clouded 
ideological climate there must be available 
a responsible source of information con¬ 
cerning individuals and groups whose ac¬ 
tivities are subject to question, and a tri¬ 
bunal before which those persons may be 
questioned. The record demonstrates that 
the present House committee serves this use¬ 
ful and essential function In our national 
community, and that we would be badly off 
without It. 

The record provides unmistakable warning. 
In addition, that it is high time for all 
Americans — men and women, boys and 
girls—to pause for reflection befmre signing 
petitions and appeals for projects which, on 
the surface, seem In accord with their own 
liberal views, and that, remembering the 
submerged submarine of the conspiratorial 
apparatus among us, they should bear in 
mind: “Danger; Communists at work.” 


Warning on Toronto Stock Frauds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARHATZ 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. QARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, recent¬ 
ly several Members of the House have 
inserted in the Congressional Record, 
articles from the St. Louis Star-Times, 
regarding the Toronto stock frauds. 

It appears that some Toronto brokers 
and dealers have been promoting the 
sale of stocks in gold, silver, uranium, 
cobalt, and oil—all worthless projects. 
They have obtained lists of prospective 
American investors and have been cir¬ 
cularizing these prospects from the east 
coast to the west coast, with excellent 
results, and with intent to defraud. It 
is estimated that they take as much as 
fifty-two millions of dollars annually 
from Americans. Such promotions are 
illegal in the United States, but are per¬ 
mitted in the Province of Ontario. 

These circulars have also reached my 
district, and while I know some of my 
constituents have not been gullible, 
others may fall for this propaganda. 
Therefore. I am taking this means of 
bringing this matter to their attention, 
so they may be duly warned against in¬ 
vesting in any stock offered by Toronto 
brokers, without prior Investigation. I 
am also requesting the Post Office De¬ 
partment to check into the matter to 
see what can be done to prevent such 
mail from coming into the United States. 
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AMntt by William GrcM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


IN THB BOUSE OF BEPRBBENTATtVSS 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I attended a dinner meeting of a 
type that undoubtedly is held in great 
numbers throughout our Nation. A 
panel of distinguished persons presented 
their views and opinions on the Far East 
conflict and our international relations. 
At this dinner conference of the Council 
Against Communist Aggression, presided 
over by Mr. Marx Lewis, the best analysis 
and approach to the subject under con¬ 
sideration was, in my opinion, contained 
in the address of Mr. William Qreen. 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. His message I commend to my 
colleagues for their consideration; 

Asosiss BY WZU.IAK GbeBM. PXESIDXNT, 
Amsbxcan Fidebatiom or Labor, at a 
DiNKSR CONnCRKMCR OF THK COUNCIL 
Against Communist Aggrbssion, Washing¬ 
ton. D. C.. April 17. 1951 
Today the menace of Communist Im¬ 
perialism presents the entire free world 
with a clear and Immediate danger. If there 
was once a time when vain hopes and wishful 
thoughts could be safely indulged, that time 
Is past. If we now prepare for the worst, 
we are not likely to be disappointed. 

The first shot fired into the back of the 
free Republic of Korea should have sufflced 
to awaken the most distant and complacent 
of nations to an awareness of peril—If any 
new alarm were still required at so late a 
stage. That vicious attack was aimed not 
at one small republic only, but at the Insti¬ 
tution of human freedom Itself. 

Regardless of subsequent events, it will 
stand to the everlasting credit of this Nation 
that it acted with supreme courage in the 
face of this critical challenge to Its role as 
the champion of liberty and international 
mwallty. In rallying the moral and ma¬ 
terial support of the United Nations to the 
defense of Korea, it accomplished an tm- 
precedented feat of diplomacy. It gave re¬ 
newed confidence to all who stand for free¬ 
dom and decency against heavy odds else¬ 
where in the world. 

If this brutal crime against humanity had 
been aUowed, through our default, to find 
reward rather than retribution, we would be 
meeting here tonight in desperation rather 
than In hope. The moral and physical de¬ 
fenses of the free world would have suffered 
an Irreparable breach. The will to resist 
aggression In India, In Iran, In western Eu¬ 
rope—in every nation around the whole cir¬ 
cumference of communism—would have been 
undermined. 

It is well to remember that fact when 
these issues are drawn into the arena of 
partisan contention, to be reexamined in the 
clear light of hindsight. It Is well to re¬ 
member also, when tardy voices are raised 
in crltlelsm of the decision which committed 
us to the defense of Korea, that our own 
freedom would have been lost long ago if it 
had been left In the charge of the summer 
soldier and sunshine patriot. 

The vital questions today are concerned 
with the future rather than the past. The 
next steps are the Important ones. 

Honest men may disagree on what these 
•teps should be. But all reapcmalble dtlaens 
must surely agree that there can be no draw¬ 
ing back on our part Rt this late date In the 
campaign against Communist aggression. 


The tiaalc all-pdvadlag tesoe today, on 
which there can be no disunity, is the clear 
and unmistakable one of survival versus ex¬ 
tinction. To relax our efforts and to in¬ 
dulge the comfortable illusion that the worst 
might be past would be to court extinction. 
To concentrate our forces unwisely, or to 
seek refuge la grand isolation, would be to 
assure it. 

The dangers we face are impartial and 
nonpartisan. Democrats and Bepublicana; 
liberals and conservatives; workers, farm¬ 
ers. and industrialists—^all share the com¬ 
mon risk. The chains that are forged in 
Moscow are designed to fit all groups and 
individuals, without favor or privily. We 
shall all be enchained together unless we 
prove capable of united resistance. Out of 
the division and acrimony which surrounds 
us now, some workable basis must be found 
for a new popular front—a popular front 
against Soviet Imperialism. 

When the survival of freedom Is finally as¬ 
sured, there will be time enough for the pur¬ 
suit of partisan aims and ambitions. For 
the present, we have but too little time in 
which to take those necessary steps which 
will assure the survival of freedom—so that 
our normal pursuits may ultimately be 
resumed. 

The line of battle in the fight for survival 
is not remote from any individual, though 
Korea Is half a world away. It Is a continu¬ 
ous line, extending from the front In Korea, 
back over the channels of communication 
and supply to Washington, to the factories, 
the farms, the shops, and the homes of 
America. 

Our line of defense extends through the 
front In Korea In a continuous chain aroimd 
the entire globe. Elorea Is but one small seg¬ 
ment of the full arc of Cmnmunist encircle¬ 
ment and pressure. 

The military aggression in BUirea Is but 
one of the manifold forces which the Com¬ 
munist conspiracy has set in motion to chal¬ 
lenge the peace and security of the free 
world. Our military endeavors are no more 
than one phase of the general campaign 
which will be required to frustrate those 
forces. 

Korea la a small part of the universal 
pattern of Communist aggression—a pattern 
which Includes systematic obstructionism 
in the United Nations, sporadic violence In 
India, a Moscow-inspired dvll war In Indo¬ 
china. the cynical Stockholm petition cam¬ 
paign In the United States, sabotage in Eng¬ 
land and Western Germany, threats against 
Iran, the exploitation of race hatred In Asia 
and Africa—and all the other uses to which 
slander, subversion, sabotage, and civil strife 
lend themselves. 

It Is an old formula. In particularly expert 
hands—exploit every weakness, divide and 
conquer. 

The constant threat of attack by the forces 
of communism should be apparent to all. 
What la not so apparent Is where the next 
blow la likely to fall and what form it will 
take. We can only be sure that it will prob¬ 
ably strike at what the Kremlin considers 
to be our point of greatest weakness, wher¬ 
ever that might be at any given time. TO 
concentrate all our strength and attention 
upon any one area Is to invite an attack 
upon other vital areas. 

The issue will not be resolved by any 
simple means nor by any single classic mill-, 
tary maneuver, no matter bow brilliantly 
executed. 

The enlightened defense of the ffee world 
today Is the most complex task ever under¬ 
taken by man. It encompasses the entire 
range of human aetivlties-^Utloal. social, 
economic, as well as military. The interna¬ 
tional aotiyitiOB at free trade^unions. the 
M a r s h a l l plan, the point 4 program, the 
Voice of America, and grain for the starving 
masses of Indian are as much a part of it 
as the North Atlantic Treaty alliance and 


the United MotlonB action In Korea. 8ue- 
ceas in any of ttusae apfairea can be more 
than oAmt by failure or neglect in another. 
They all involve contact witti instruments 
and avenues of Communist expansion and 
aggrosilon. 

It la vain to debate the relative importance 
of Asia and Europe In the strata of oi^osl- 
tlon to communism. We canhot afford to 
indul^ the luxury of a choice between the 
two. Nor can we eafely concentrate on any 
one set of weapons—^military, economic, pc. 
lltical, or moral—In this conflict. Both 
areaa are vital and all the weapons we can 
muster are needed. 

We must attain military superiority all 
along our entire line of defense. We must 
develop a system of working unity with all 
the free naUons of the world. In Asia as 
well as Europe. We must expand our pro¬ 
grams of economic assistance and develop¬ 
ment so as to give the maaeee of the world 
a genuine stake in freedom and to demon¬ 
strate the superiority of democracy over 
Communist despotism. 

These primary tasks are sufficient to ab¬ 
sorb all oiur energies and resources for a 
long time to come. They will require fore¬ 
sight, sacrifice, and courage of a high order. 

The price Is high, but no price is too great 
to pay for the preeervatlon of human de¬ 
cency, liberty, and world peace. Our only 
concern muet be to see that ws receive full 
value in return for the price we pay by dis¬ 
posing our resources and forces in such a 
manner as to best contribute to the ends 


AnerkfiB Eagle It Dead 

extension of remarks 

OF 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CAUFORNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Ami 19, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mf. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing speaks for Itself: 

Obituary Noncx 

American eagle is dead. Long Uve Amer- 
lean eagle I She died of exhaustion, caused 
by loes of blood resulting from the thou¬ 
sands of parasites' sucking her lifeblood. 
These parasites proved fatal to American 
eagle. 

American eagle resisted gallantly until her 
last breath. She fought for her life; but, 
the thousands 'Of^'ifiood-suclclng parasites 
were too much for American eagle to survive. 

American eagle was done to death by para¬ 
sites known as; "5 percenters,'* "muecle- 
inners," "traitors,'* "homosexuals," "pinkos," 
"sex perverts." "gangster politicos," "RPC 
grafters." "deep freeaers," "gimmick pa- 
trloteers," "mink coaters," and thousands 
more parasites, of like species. 

Turkey buzzard, the bird With the red 
beak, wlU be successor to American eagle. 

American eagle was a faithful bird. She 
was 176 years old, when done to death by 
parasites. She always flew high. She nevtr 
winked her eye. aoirw 

American eagle’s passing will be motimsd 
by millions, including American soldiers, 
wearing the uniform off their country; and 
laying their Uvee on the line "that freedom 
and liberty might not perish from the earth." 

Thta obituary notice Is being sent ta 
fri^de of American eagle, everywhere. 

WrUnda will please omit floweri. 

ffomr €. OXowa, 
Oross-JBoof American, 

Los Angelbs, Calif, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JosEPHR. McCarthy 

OP WXBGONSXN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATfS 
Wednesday, April 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti- 
cle entitle **Bradley Utters the Tarty 
Line’/* by David Lawrence, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Braduct Urmis the "Partt Lzhi”—Head or 

Joint GRiara or Stait Outlxnbs the Views 

Administration Wants Generals to Prof- 

agate 

(By Dsvld Lawrence) 

If anything were needed to prove how un¬ 
even and unfair the Truman administration 
has been in trying to apply to General Mac- 
Arthur Its so-called rules or orders about 
public speeches, a reading of the speech 
Just made by General Bradley. Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, supplies that need. 

For General Bradley, though disclaiming 
that he is making a foreign policy speech, 
goes on to make a speech which is iden¬ 
tical in subject matter with the statements 
of General MacArthur. 

General Bradley, however, utters the 
“party line”—the views the administration 
wants the generals to propagate. Presum¬ 
ably they are the honest convictions of Gen¬ 
eral Bradley and are not affected by any 
fear that, if he expressed himself otherwise, 
he, toQ, might be fired. 

So what America sees now Is a system 
whereby only what the Government puts out 
can be spoken. There is no such thing evi¬ 
dently as a pro and con debate by the mili¬ 
tary men about our military situation in the 
world. They can only say what they are 
told to say. Hence much of what they do say 
will be discounted as political in the sense 
of following a “party line*’ and not really 
a military judgment on subjects on which 
there are obviously differences of opinion. 
The people will never get the truth that 
way. 

General Bradley himself, moreover, was 
contradictory. After noting that the Com¬ 
munists in Korea were building up for an¬ 
other drive, he said in his speech: 

“There is no assurance that even when 
this attack is dispelled that the war will be 
over.” 

Having, therefore, confirmed what General 
MacArthur has been saying—namely, that a 
“stalemate” is in prospect unless American 
troops can defend themselves against air at¬ 
tack by bombing the enemy bases—General 
Bradley goes on to say: 

“If at all possible, B^orea should be settled 
on the present battleground.” 

But who will assure any settlement in 
any place? The enemy which Is building up 
its drive as immunity is given to its own 
air bases in Manchuria, or the UN forces 
who are compelled to stand still and take 
day-by-day punishment without moving for¬ 
ward to win a victory? What soldier ever 
advocated such a doctrine before to explain 
00,000 casualties? 

General Bradley does not seem to take ac¬ 
count of anything the enemy may do to our 
troops in Korea, as most soldiers would, but 
simply contents himself with the statement: 
“Fundamentally we Americans are apt to 
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become impatient with a situation that has 
no foreseeable conclusion. We all would like 
to know when the war in Korea will be over.” 

That is a masterpiece of understatement. 
It reflects the whole floundering viewpoint 
of the administration today. For General 
Bradley has no answer except to continue 
negotiation in this world-wide conflict as 
long as possible. 

General Bradley takes his political cue 
directly from Mr. Truman in making the fol¬ 
lowing observation: 

‘‘Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war 
is never an economical or morally acceptable 
solution to a limited conflict.” 

But who limits the conflict? The aggres¬ 
sors who are supposed to be defeated or the 
defenders who are supposed to stand still 
indefinitely? 

The plain implication is that General Mac¬ 
Arthur deliberately wants to provoke a large- 
scale war. There la not a word of proof to 
back up such an allegation. General Brad¬ 
ley mokes a serious mistake in swallowing 
the political chatter of the administration 
when he adopts the assumption that our 
troops in Korea are to be attacked but not 
permitted to defend themselves with maxi¬ 
mum force. 

*rhe crowning irony of General Bradley’s 
speech is in this disclaimer: 

“In outlining my thoughts on this matter, 
I have no Intention of entering the foreign 
policy field or even urging a particular policy 
In the conduct of foreign affairs. Conduct 
of foreign affairs is a civilian responsibility. 
But a soldier can often see strategic perils 
that the layman might overlook.” 

General MacArthur. too, saw those perils. 
He also claimed that he was discussing not 
foreign policy but only military policy and 
its strategic perils. But he was fired because 
he ventured to differ. He did not know that 
in America freedom to speak by Government 
officials was accorded only to those who fol¬ 
low the party line. 

Someday the Voice of America had better 
reexamine the glowing things it says about 
the virtues of free America and concede it is 
talking fiction when it says an opposition 
view is not suppressed in America and that 
purges cannot happen here. 


CivilUin SnpremAcy in Oar ConstitaUonal 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
iinanlmous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which appeared today In the Washing¬ 
ton Post. The letter deals with the im¬ 
portance of civilian supremacy in our 
constitutional system. It is signed by 
a group of distinguished American polit¬ 
ical scientists, including the President 
of the American Political Science Asso¬ 
ciation, Professor Peter Odegard. 

Mr. President, this is not a partisan 
document. Both Democrats and Repub¬ 
licans are Included among the signers. 
For this reason I wish that all thought¬ 
ful Americans coidd have the privilege 
of reading this brief but eloquent state¬ 
ment. 


There being no objection, the letter 
wa<^ ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacArtkus and the Constitution 

It is General MacArthur, not President 
Truman, whose actions have Imperiled the 
basis of our constitutional system. The Dec¬ 
laration of Independence, in listing its com¬ 
plaints against George 1X1, contains these 
words: “He has affected to make the military 
Independent of and superior to the civil 
power. ’ That was one of the issues which 
made our forefathers decide to create a new 
Nation and organise a new system of govern¬ 
ment. 

Tlie Constitution of the United States, 
over whose drafting George Washington pre¬ 
sided. declares with unmistakable clarity 
that the President is Commander in Chief. 
All military officers swear an oath of alle¬ 
giance to the Constitution which automati¬ 
cally requires their obedience to the direc¬ 
tives of the President. To argue for or to 
act upon any other view is to be subversive 
of the Constitution. 

Policy m International relations is deter¬ 
mined in our country by the officials whom 
the people elect and send to the Congress 
and to the White House. It is not to be 
determined by Army, Navy, or Air Force 
commanders. • 

This principle holds good, irrespective of 
the party in power for the time being. It 
would apply with the same force if the Presi¬ 
dent were a Republican and a military field 
commander were a partisan of the Demo¬ 
crats. 

Indeed. It was precisely this situation 
which confronted Abraham Lincoln, and he 
met it in precisely the same manner. To 
hold otherwise is to lay this Republic open 
to the dangers of Caesarism. and to discard 
twenty-five centuries of political experience 
In the Western World. 

We. the undersigned teachers of political 
science, including both Republicans and 
Democrats, stand by this fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of democracy and of the Constitution 
that civilian authority must always be para¬ 
mount over military authority. Considering 
the facts that are of public record, we think 
that the President, who has sworn in his 
oath of office to uphold the Constitution, 
was left with no alternative but to d ism iss 
General MacArthur. 

Peter H. Odegard, Charles Alkln, Frank 
M. Russell, Victor Rosenblum, Joseph 
P. Harris, Julian Towster, T. A. Bisson, 
Joseph D. Lubln, Henry L. Janssen, 
Glenn Tinder. Jr., Lloyd Fisher, Rob¬ 
ert A. Scalapino, Leslie Lipson, George 
A. Llpsky, Dwight Waldo. Yosal Rogart, 
Bamuel C. May. John W. Baker. Rogers 
Hoffman, Robert A. Hayton. Hans 
Kelsen, Bhoten A. Smith, Ivan M. 
Ponedel, Christopher Dyer-Bennet, 
Cheryl J. Petersen, Samuel B. Bloom, 
Robert J. Pltchell. 

San Francisco. 


**Why If My Son Fighting in Korea?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

OF MIRROURI 

IN *!«£ ROUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, 1 include the following editorial 
written and published by David Lawrence 
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on the subject of why American boys 
are fighting in Korea: 

•'Wht Is Mt Son in Korea?** 

(By David Lawrence) 

The mother of a boy twice wounded In 
Korea asks this writer: “Why la my son fight¬ 
ing In Korea?'* The question was not a pro¬ 
test, but an earnest search for a definition. 

American boys are fighting in Korea— 

1. Because the sacrifice being made in 
Korea can save millions of young men now 
at home—^the 18-year-olds, the le-year-olds, 
the 12-year-olds—Hsparing them the necessity 
of fighting another world war. 

2. Because from those who fought at 
the Marne and Chateau-Thierry, in Tunisia 
and at Anzio, in the Battle of the Bulge, at 
Mlidway, on New Guinea, Guadalcanal, the 
Philippines, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa—^from 
those brave men there has been passed down 
the responsibility to preserve the American 
tradition for which so many of them died. 
This generation now Is demonstrating In 
Korea that a great nation, untainted by the 
materialism of territorial ambition or the 
greed of conquest—having twice fought for 
principle and laid down its arms without 
a single act of selfishness toward Its allies 
or a single act of dishonor toward its ene¬ 
mies—stUl will fight for principle and the 
cause of^umanity. 

* • • • • 

4. Because an attack against free men 
anywhere is a menace to democracy every¬ 
where. A readiness to meet the aggressor 
In Korea can deter the master of that same 
aggressor from precipitating a !arger-scale 
war elsewhere. 

5. Because America cannot allow the ag¬ 
gressor to come by sea or air or land to our 
shores. If aggression were to be successful 
In Korea, the Russlan-Chinese alliance could 
then Invade Japan and its northern islands 
and secure air bases for attack on nearby 
Alaska. If Northwest territory were threat¬ 
ened, so would our own Pacific coast cities 
soon be threatened, too. 

6. Because America must mobilize her 
strength and not risk the defeat that can 
come if the whole free world Is conquered 
and the total resources of our present allies 
are then appropriated by ovir enemy and its 
satellites for a final strike against us. 

• • * * • 

9. Because it is essential to the peace of 
the world that an International organiza¬ 
tion, such as the United Nations, stimulate a 
will to peace, and this means also a will to 
fight against aggression. Unhappily among 
our allies it has been questioned whether a 
shell-shocked populace can regain the will 
to fight. What we do In Korea can revive 
the fighting spirit of European peoples and 
demonstrate to peoples everywhere that the 
American will to fight for a Just cause has 
not perished. 

10. Because the American boys who fought 
and came home and the boys who never 
came back from World War I and World War 
II will have fought in vain If there now is 
a disintegration of spirit, a dissolution of 
the great moral purpose that guides brave 
men to give their lives in a noble caiise. 

11. Because. Just as Christianity does not 
condone the suicide of the individual, Chris¬ 
tianity rejects the suicide of the state—the 
basic fallacy of pacifism. 

12. Because we are our brother's keepers 
and because, as we see a drowning man 
struggling to reach the shore, the instinct is 
to go tQ his rescue. What that Instinct 
means to the individual, it means to a na¬ 
tion whose greatness today, as In the past, 
is still sublimated by an unselfish effort to 
relieve human suffering and to emancipate 
men, women, and children from slavery. On 
the battlefields of Korea our youth la saving 
our own democracy from Its sins of ma¬ 
terialism atid Its Indulgences and making it 
strong again. And it must be strong to in¬ 


sure the survival of the forces of good in the 
world and their tritunph over the age-old 
forces of evil. 

13. Because the troops in Korea and the 
airmen and sailors nearby are the crusaders 
of our time—cnuaders for Justice and cru¬ 
saders for the rights of freemen to Uve in 
this world free from fear, free from the per¬ 
ennial terror imposed upon tis by evil men. 

14. Because the brave youth in Korea are 
putting to shame those thoughtless breth¬ 
ren in Britain and France and even in Amer¬ 
ica who begrudge the dollars and pounds 
they now must forego, who worship the false 
gods of creature comfort even as the bat¬ 
talions in Korea, despising such weakness, 
lift their faces to the next ridge with the 
Immortal courage that makes them worthy 
of man's finest accolade. 


*The Hundreds of Thousands of Commu¬ 
nists Now Buried in Korea, Where Our 
Entire Force Numbers Less Than Enemy 
Fatalities, Evidence the Foolhardiness 
of Launching an Attack by Ground 
Troops Without Proper Air Coverage 
and Power”--Gen. Carl A. Spaals 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF AlABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the preponderance of thought of the 
Members of this House is that the first 
line of national defense is our Air Force. 
They furthermore believe what Joseph 
Stalin stated to Winston Churchill while 
the Battle of Stalingrad was still in 
progress, when he said: 

The bravest of all troops are helpless If 
they lack adequate air protection. 

Moreover, every thoughtful Member is 
In agreement with “Tooey” Spaatz when 
he said: 

The hundreds of thousands of Communists 
now burled In Korea—where our entire 
strength was even less than the number of 
their dead—gives evidence to the foolhardi¬ 
ness of the Communists launching an attack 
by foot soldiers without proper air coverage. 

The Honorable Tl^omas K. Finletter, 
Secretary of the Air Force, even in his 
capacity as a private citizen, has for 
many years been one of America’s great¬ 
est exponents of maintaining an ade¬ 
quacy of air power for the peace and 
security of this Nation. 

There has never been any difference 
of opinion whatsoever between the Sec¬ 
retary of the Air Force and Qen. “Toosy** 
Spaatz, ex-Chlef of Staff, United States 
Air Force, whom CSeneral Eisenhower 
once characterized as "the world’s great¬ 
est air strategist." 

Secretary Finletter and "Tooey" Spaatz 
have worked hand-in-hand to achieve 
"air supremacy’’ for these United 
States—and to do so at the minimum 
expenditure of tax dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, both Houses of Congress 
are now concerned with a manpower 
bill—and the struggle is still on with 


respect to the number of troops that we 
are to send to Europe. It seems appro¬ 
priate, therefore, that I should extend 
my remarks and Include in the Record 
the article addressed to me by my son, 
Rob, as published in the Air Force Maga¬ 
zine of April 1961—by Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, USAF, retired. 

General Spaatz’ article entitled "The 
Airpower Odds Against the Free World ’’ 
freely discusses the reliance which the 
military is placing on the number of dlvi- 
^ons of ground troops we are sending to 
Europ^wlth apparently little or no 
fought going toward building up our 
Air Force commensurate with the tacti¬ 
cal and strategic strength needed to sup¬ 
port the ground troops. 

The article by General Spaatz Is not 
alone thought-provoking—it was down¬ 
right disturbing for me to read that— 

In the United States, arsenal of democ- 
racy and leader of the free world, we are 
looking backward and groundward In our 
military thinking. We are more sentimental 
than practical in cur allocation of manpower 
for defense, inconsistent and lagging In our 
scheduling of military and related equip¬ 
ment. We seem reluctant to profit by the 
rnmtary truths gained from hard-won expe¬ 
rience in World War II. and blind to the mili¬ 
tary truths emerging from the Korean cam- 
^Ign. In our approach to the mission in 
WMtern Europe we may be betraying not 
only toe youths we would draft for those 
battlefields but also the war-scarred people 
of Europe who once again live under the gun. 

It is high time we face some facts and live 
up to them. 


Our ability to win this battle and properly 
support our troops cannot be gaged by look- 
tog down and counting our doughboys on 
the ground, but only by looking up and 
counting the Russian planes in the air. 

Most of the principals In the great debate 
have finally concluded that It is useless to 
attempt to match the Russian ground army, 
man for man. That is rather an obvious 
deduction, but still a sign of progress. In 
counting our airpower needs, however, our 
leaders are left with no alternative. They 
must out-match Russia in numbers of mod¬ 
ern planes, and must build aircraft toward 
that goal. 

To meet the Finletter Commission’s sur¬ 
vival recommendations—the airpower pro¬ 
duction needs are more than double the esti¬ 
mated number of aircraft that will be pro¬ 
duced for the Air Force this year. To meet 
the requirements of the 95-group program— 
more than triple the estimated number of 
aircraft must be produced for the Air Force 
this year. To meet the requirements of an 
air battle with Russia Is stUl another story. 


It is because you all know “Tooey" 
Spaatz and Tom Finletter—know their 
sincere love of country and devotion to 
duty—that I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and include in the 
Record the article published in the April 
issue of the Air Force Magazine, entitled, 
*'The Airpower Odds Against the Free 
World." 

The article reads as follows: 

The Airpower Odds Against the Free 
World—We Are LosinIi the Battle for 
Command or the Air and Protection of 
Our troops in Europe—We Are Losing It 
IN Washington—The Result Mat Spell 
Disaster 


(By Oen. Carl A. Spaatz, USAF, retired, chair¬ 
man of the boud. Air Force Association) 
"The Germans Were able to concentrate 
In this area great reserves of aviation, and 
in the air in the ratio of 2 to 1. We have 
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nr* enough fightere for protection of our 
foreet from the eir. Even the braveit troope 
are helplem If they leek air protection.’* 

In these woi-ds, written October 6, IMS. 
Marshal Stalin commented to Winston 
OhurchlU on the Battle of Stalingrad then 
in progress. 

It has often been said that the Russians 
will never forget Stalingrad. It hasn’t been 
said often enough that Stalin and Russia 
will never forget, as a result of Stalingrad, 
the helplessness of ground troops under 
air attaok, the deflolenoles in fighter air¬ 
craft, the lack of air superiority—and their 
meaning In modern warfare. 

If Stalin and Russia need current evidence 
of the plight of ground troops when air 
superiority is lacking, they are finding it in 
their Korean experience. The hundreds of 
thousands of Communist dead in this cam¬ 
paign are grim testimony to the fallacy of 
launching a surface attack without adequate 
air cover. Certainly, had Stalin not had 
every reason to believe that the United 
States would not retaliate against aggres¬ 
sion In Korea, he would hardly have become 
a party to this aggression. While he now 
permits Russia’s satellite forces to be slaugh¬ 
tered in Korea without air protection, we 
can be sure be will never allow such a sit¬ 
uation to prevail whenever his own well- 
trained troops might be Involved. The Ko¬ 
rean experience, it is safe to assume, has 
Btimifiated Russia's Interest in air superior¬ 
ity to new heights. 

The Russians are realists. Are we? Is 
the free world approaching the threat to 
its very existence with equal realism? In 
the answer lies the hope for the future of 
western civilization. 

I must report, on the basis of the evidence 
available, that unless we call a halt to the 
present trend, shift our gears, and take off 
in another direction, that hope is thin in¬ 
deed. 

In the United States, arsenal of democracy 
and leader of the free world, we are looking 
backward and groundward in our military 
thinking. We are more sentimental than 
practical in our allocation of manpower for 
defense, Inconsistent and lagging in our 
scheduling of military and related equip¬ 
ment. We seem reluctant to profit by the 
military truths gained from hard-won ex¬ 
perience in World War II, and blind to the 
military truths emerging from the Korean 
campaign. In our approach to the mission 
in Western Europe we may be betraying not 
only the youths we would draft for those 
battlefields but also the war-scarred people 
of Europe who once again live under the gun. 

It is high time we face some facts and live 
up to them. 

We must fecognize, first of all, the so- 
caUed great debate over American divisions 
lor Europe for what it really is—more a 
diplomatic than a military argument. We 
must settle the issue with dispatch—provide 
the minimum divisions required to give the 
western powers the courage to build up their 
own strength—and meanwhile get on with 
other matters more vital in the long run to 
the people of Western Europe as well as to 
ourselves. And we must get on with them 
quickly, for time is running out. 

There Is no questioning the fact that the 
free world must be unified, virtually at all 
cost, to prevent and if necessary to combat 
further Russian aggression, and if this de¬ 
mands four more American divisions, or 
whatever number General Eisenhower deems 
necessary, on the Continent, it may well be 
a worthy investment. But we must not de¬ 
lude ourselves for a moment that these 
groxmd divisions, even if magnified in num¬ 
ber many times, will give the powers in the 
Kremlin a single sleettless night. 

Wall-of-flesh strategy is not the answer to 
our problems or to the problems of Western 
Europe. It is, in my opinion, the sure way 
to disaster. And yet, it is the prevailing 
philosophy in Washington today. 


While our leaders are sailing their time 
and energy over how many ground divisions 
to send to Europe, over the minimum age of 
our new draftees, and similar problems, the 
only deterrent we have to Russian aggression, 
the only real preventive to all-out war in 
the world today, goes wanting for lack of 
adequate attention. 

We have created a mental bomb shelter 
in the belief Uiat our superiority in atomic 
weapons is the full measure of this deter¬ 
rent force. It appears easy to forget that a 
superior atomic stockpile is useless without 
superior atomic bombers and without a su¬ 
perior air defense to help protect both the 
stockpile and the bombers. If we remember 
at all, we take final refuge in the B-36, seem- 
Ingly unaware of the few B-se’s we have 
on hand and equally unaware of their weak¬ 
ness in sxutalnlng power. We seem undis¬ 
turbed by the fact that Russia has the mo¬ 
tive and the capability for producing inter¬ 
continental bombers more modern than 
those we are now operating,' and can be 
counted on to produce them. 

The strengthening and modernization of 
our own intercontinental bomber fleet must 
be our first military priority—come whet 
may. Against the military requirement, we 
are proceeding far too slowly. 

While we pursue the wall of flesh philos¬ 
ophy. we are losing the first and crucial battle 
in any possible war with Russia—^the battle 
for command of the air. 

All our responsible military commanders 
know that command of the air is the first 
priority of modem warfare. Air superiority, 
as a prerequltlte to all military action on 
land or sea is inherent in the operational 
doctrine of all our Armed Porces. 

7et, if she so desires. Russia can command 
the air over Europe and Asia. 

Though we have known and lived with 
this cold fact since the end of World War 
II, it becomes a startling revelation when we 
see it before us In cold print. Let us con¬ 
sider what it means. Let us think back to 
May 10, 1940, when Hitler began his blitz¬ 
krieg of the Low Countries and France. The 
Allies had 155 ground divisions in the field 
at that time, well trained and well pre¬ 
pared—for the wrong kind of war. Hitler 
did the Job with far less ground strength 
(it is reported that 90 percent of the German 
fighting was accomplished by 10 Panzer and 
5 motorized divisions) but he also had com¬ 
mand of the air. German superiority in 
tanks played a major role in the campaign, 
and this gave new emphasis to tank warfare. 
Out of World War II came the military 
axiom that "the only answer to a tank is 
another tank.’’ And yet, as was reported in 
the last issue of this magazine, fully 75 
percent of all enemy tanks destroyed in 
Korea have been destroyed from the air. We 
mxist proceed cautiously with these axioms 
from World War n. 

It should become known by one and all 
that the ground divisions the free world 
hopes to muster by the end of 1952 in West¬ 
ern Europe, if called upon to fight, must do 
their fighting without the protection that 
comes through command of the air. Let us 
consider what this mlg^t mean. 

In Korea where we enjoy air superiority— 
at Russia’s discretion, of course—o\ir castial- 
tles number some (Kl.OOO against hundreds of 
thousands of enemy casualties. And we now 
know that 47 percent of these enemy casual¬ 
ties have been attributed directly to air- 
power. Thus, in a situation where air su¬ 
periority is not ours, we must be prepared 
to think of the enemy’s casualty rate in 
Korea as our casualty rate in Western 
Europe, and perhaps magnified somewhat. 
We must consider whether the countries of 
Europe, already tom by the ravages of a 
recent war, are capable of accepting such 
casualties. And we must consider whether 
the mothers of America are prepared to ac¬ 
cept them. 


In the hands of Russia, command of the 
air leaves Europe naked and paralyzed, no 
matter how many ground divisions the free 
nations may be able to put in the field. 

In the hands of the free world, command 
of the air becomes, not only war-tested in¬ 
surance that ground action has a fair chance 
to succeed, but also an added deterrent to 
Russian aggression (since realistic Russia 
knows it cannot win without air superiority). 

Yet, command of the air over Europe «>«d 
Asia has been lost to the free world since 
the end of the last war, and will continue to 
be lost to it for some time to come. If there 
is a surer way to national suicide, in a world 
threatened by International bandits, I have 
yet to hear about it. 

This is a good time to explain—as it seems 
so necessary to do when discussing air power 
these days—that air power’s priority position 
in modern warfare in no way Implies that 
air power can do the Job alone. The Ameri¬ 
can Navy, now the most powerful in the 
world, must be kept the most powerful in 
order to fulfill its important mission in any 
war with Russia; and the Navy can con¬ 
tribute to the air superiority mission, par¬ 
ticularly in the Pacific theater. The Ameri¬ 
can Army, it should go without saying, is 
equally vital. Let there be no mistake on 
these points. But we must see the three 
services in their proper perspective. In a 
war with Russia there is not, for example, 
the remotest chance that our ground forces 
can defeat the Russian Army by coming to 
full grips with all its divisions. The Rus¬ 
sian Army must be strangled by the bomb¬ 
ing of the industries behind the troops, the 
Industries supplying them with the weapons 
of war. Our own ground forces, outside of 
some local attacks to secure specific posi¬ 
tions, must be considered as a supporting 
force holding the air bases from which we 
pound the life out of the heart of the Rus¬ 
sian military machine. Any other concept 
is, to my mind, dangerously unrealistic. 
War with Russia, should it come, will be 
decided by air power supported by surface 
forces, and not by surface forces supported 
by air power. We must recognize this rela¬ 
tionship before it is forced upon us by the 
hard facts of combat. 

The battle for command of the air begins, 
not over the battlefield, but in the White 
House, in Congress, In the press, on the draw¬ 
ing boards, and on the production lines. In 
these spheres of military activity (and in a 
democracy they are aU of that) we are cer¬ 
tainly losing the air battle to Russia. 

We are losing the air battle, first, because 
our thinking is muddled with regard to the 
basic requirements, the true goals, in this 
battle. There is, for example, a dangeroxis 
tendency in this country to approach the 
question of air support for ground troops in 
terms of the number of ground troops to be 
supported. We hear, even among Air Pearce 
people, that we can provide the necessary 
support aviation only after we have deter¬ 
mined how many ground divisions we will 
have to support. This is the t]rpe of thinking 
apparently being applied to the military 
build-up for Western Europe. Establish the 
ground strength available, so this reasoning 
goes, then slap an air umbrella of protective 
aircraft over the heads of the troops as they 
check in on the Continent—much as you 
issue them dungarees and mess kits—and 
you have created the *'unifled'’ air-ground 
team. 

This may be the way to get the team, but 
It is hardly the way to keep it alive. 

The air support of our ground troops, in 
Western Europe, la Asia, and anywhere else 
in the world, does not begin with the air 
umbrella over the battlefield. It begins at 
the source of trouble, the enemy’s homeland, 
and with our only conceivable threat to that 
source—our strategic air power. And ilmul- 
taneously it begins with the battle that will 
determine, in the long run, the personal 
fate and military contribution of both the 
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airmen In a B>36 over Moscow and the 
doughboy in a foxhole in Berlin—^tbe battle 
for command of the air. 

0\ir ability to win this battle and properly 
support our troops can be gaged not by 
looking down and counting our doughboys 
on the ground, but only by looking up and 
counting the Russian planes in the air. 

Most of the principals in the “great de¬ 
bate" have finally concluded that it is use¬ 
less to attempt to match the Russian ground 
army, man for man. That is rather an ob- 
viotis deduction, but still a sign of prog¬ 
ress. In counting our air-power needs, how¬ 
ever, our leaders are left with no alternative. 
They must outmatch Russia in numbers of 
modern planes, and must build aircraft to¬ 
ward that goal. 

The current furor over how many divisions 
t(x Europe, from a military standpoint at 
least. Is not the primary point to be argued. 
Whether we send 4 or 400 divisions to Eu¬ 
rope, we must first build and maintain air 
strength capable of mastering the air 
strength of Russia. Without this mastery. 
Western Europe becomes a huge trap for our 
soldiers and for the soldiers of all the free 
nations. Without it, our mobUizatlon efforts 
and mobilization dollars will be wasted. 

In our preparation for the battle to com¬ 
mand the air we can find little refuge In 
our stockpile of planes in storage from World 
War II. Only a few of the light bombers 
now in mothballs might be utilized in this 
battle and they will not be adequate much 
longer. This part of the air-power Job calls 
primarily for fighter aircraft and the thou¬ 
sands of reciprocating fighters we have in 
mothballs will be useless. This will be a 
Job for jets because Russia has them by the 
thousands. 

An evaluation of our position in an air 
battle for Western Europe must begin with 
a comparison of our jet-fighter strength and 
that of Russia. We can eliminate from the 
figuring our Jet fighters which must be held 
in Korea or in other parts of the world, de¬ 
pending on the situation of the moment, 
and those we must hold in North America 
for the air defense of ow homeland, and we 
cannot depend for several years at least on 
other nations of the Atlantic Pact providing 
\is with many Jet fighters for the air battle. 
The few Jets our allies will be able to pro¬ 
duce, even under the best conditions, will 
be sorely needed for their own local air 
defense. Great Britain especially will need 
all the Jets she can produce and then some 
for the defense of her own shores, within 
which lies some of the free world’s most 
important air bases. 

There are many other factors, of coiirse. 
Quality of equipment and quality of man¬ 
power are two important ones, and in 
neither of these categories should we sell 
Rtissla short. As the engineering battle 
rages today behind the scenes for command 
of the air, we can find little solace In the 
knowledge that Russia is building her jet- 
fighter fieet with the help of and from the 
designs of some of the world’s greatest 
fighter-plane experts—the German scientists 
and technicians she obtained as booty from 
World War II. They put the first combat 
jets in the air and in 1944 were at least 
5 years ahead of the rest of the world in 
jet-fighter development. Perhaps we have 
overcome this technological lead, but it 
would be faulty military thinking of the first 
order to depend and plan on it. As for the 
Russian airmen, we know enough about them 
to Judge them with respect; our superiority 
in this field, if one exists, must not be over¬ 
emphasized in oxu* planning. All in all, we 
can presume—but not count too heavily 
on—a qualitative edge in this battle for 
command of the air, and this is more than 
outweighed by R\issia'8 vast quantitative 
superiority. 

The problem resolves Itself, of course, on 
the production lines of America. Here it be¬ 


comes evident that as a nation we are not 
taking our own beet advice or even meeting 
our own production programs, much less 
matching Russia’s output. 

With the billions appropriated for the 
military, it is hard to believe that we are 
not building an air force of the strength 
recommended as far back as 1948 by the 
President’s Air Policy (Flnletter) Commis¬ 
sion as a minimum requirement for survival 
in the air age. It is even harder to believe 
when we realize that this committee’s report 
preceded evidence of Russia’s atomic de¬ 
velopments, the Berlin airlift and the war in 
Korea. And yet. the fact Is that we are not 
measuring up even to this survival program. 

True, it has been announced that we are 
shooting for a 96-group air force by the end 
of 1962. And the President has announced 
that we will Increase otir aircraft production 
five times by the end of 1961. But let us 
weigh announced production objectives 
against production line facts. 

Jet engines are the key to our air-power 
production effort. Shortly after the Presi¬ 
dent’s announcement, a leading engine 
manufacturer stated bluntly that we could 
do no better than triple our aircraft produc¬ 
tion by the end of 1951. At the current rate 
of expansion programing, we will be fortu¬ 
nate to achieve two and a half times the 
production rate in 1951, and again In 1952. 

Our 96-group program is moving slower 
than planned. We cannot possibly realize It 
by mid-1952. And even If we could, this 
program would not equal in numbers of 
planes or in sustained striking power the 70- 
group air force recommended by the Pin- 
letter Commission. The reason, of course. Is 
that the Commission’s program calls fur siz¬ 
able aircraft and manpower reserve—all told, 
an air force totaling 97 groups. Including 27 
in the Air National Guard, all equipped, 
trained, and ready for Immediate action In 
the event of war, plus 34 adequately equipped 
groups In the Air Force Reserve. The 95- 
group program, which will absorb virtually 
all organized Air Reserve and Air Guard 
groups available, obviotisly does not call for 
such reserve strength. 

By pulling planes out of mothballs we 
would have enough aircraft to equip, in 
numbers, a 95-group air force by the end 
of 1952. But this would be providing an 
air force half equipped with obsolescent 
planes. And we would still be faced with the 
basic problem of providing by that time 
sufficient trained personnel. 

In terms of the modern planes needed to 
match Russia In the air—the only terms 
worthy of consideration—we are building the 
equivalent of a 50-group air force through 
1952. 

What are our air-power production needs? 
To meet the Flnletter Commission’s survival 
recommendations—^more than double the 
estimated number of aircraft that will be 
produced for the Air Force this year. To 
meet the requirements of the 96-group pro¬ 
gram—more than triple the estimated num¬ 
ber of aircraft to be produced for the Air 
Force this year. To meet the requirements 
of an air battle with Russia is another story. 

But this is the only story that holds the 
key to command of the air and, therefore, 
to the defense of Western Europe. And it 
is the only story that counts for our ground 
troops who, however brave, as Russia learned 
at Stalingrad, “are helpless without air pro¬ 
tection." 

That we are not preparing to give our 
troops, and those of the other free nations, 
even the mlnlmiun air protection they de¬ 
serve, by all the rules of modern war, is 
apparent in the production deficiencies now 
staring us in the face. 

The air-power odds we have created and 
continue to create against the ground forces 
being built up for the defense of Western 
Europe are nothing short of appalling. From 
the best available published figures, it can 


be concluded that In numbers of front-line 
modern aircraft available for an air battle 
over Western Europe today, Russia holds at 
least a 10 to 1 margin; and on the basis 
of our present production tempo, even if we 
assume no increase in Russia’s current air 
strength (an implausible assumption used 
only to emphasize our own position) it can 
likewise bo concluded that the free world 
will still be on the short end of at least 
a 5 to 1 margin In Western Europe at the 
end of 1952. And even this doesn’t reveal 
the true measure of Russia’s air superiority 
in Western Europe, for we must assume that 
her air strength Includes, in addition to 
front-line aircraft all crews that qualify for 
such an air battle, and a reserve of planes and 
crews, also qualifying, as replacements 
against combat attrition. By the very na¬ 
ture of our air-power buildup, such reserve 
strength cannot be assumed, under present 
programing for our own Air Force. 

Let us think for the moment of only the 
front-line odds, of what It means to be out. 
numbered 10 to 1 or 5 to 1 or even 2 to 1 
(as Russia was outnumbered at Stalingrad) 
in a struggle for command of the air. ’Think 
of what it might mean to our troops down 
below, to the tide of battle In Western Eu¬ 
rope, to the whole war effort of the free 
world. 

In these air-power odds against us, we find 
the cold, hard facts of modern war, of in- 
adequate mobilization—of potential disaster. 

There can be no more fiddling with our 
air power. With wisdom and courage we 
must strive for command of the air. It may 
not yet be too late, and whether It is or not. 
we have no alternative but to go after it. 
We must not deviate from our goal. We 
must use all the skills and tools necessary 
for the Job. And we must conquer, at the 
very outset, the one real barrier that faces us. 
Before we can broaden our mobilization base 
to achieve command of the air, we must first 
broaden our mobilization thinking. This is 
the crucial step In the air battle, and we 
must take it today. 


The MacArthnr Incident 

EX-TENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 

or FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished and respected 
columnists in America. Jack Bell, of the 
Miami Herald, has Just written a bril¬ 
liant, sensible analysis of the MacArthur 
incident. I urge every Member of the 
House of Representatives to read this ar¬ 
ticle and to especially note the admoni¬ 
tion of this eminent journalist that hu¬ 
manity and world peace must be placed 
ahead of partisan politics. 

The article follows: 

The Town Crier 
(By Jack Bell) 

Our President has fired Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. It had to be. The aging MacArthur 
who has made his own rules In the Far East 
for a long, long time had to go or the United 
States had to scrap the United Nations. 

MacArthur was supreme military com¬ 
mander for United Nations. All my Army 
life—and I’ve had my share of it—^I’ve heard 
them say, “As a military man it isn’t my 
duty to shape the policy. My job is to carry 
out the orders of the Stote Department and 
the President." 
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Od&nrai MacAvthur tau gone fer beyond 
thet. B 0 opeiUy crltlelsed our state Depart- 
ment, as weU as France, Xngland. and other 
United Nations governments with troops In 
action in Khrea. 

More than once, at first surreptitiously then 
openly, MacArtbur has dmnanded that our 
Navy be used to ferry Chlang Blal-shek’s 
troops from Formosa to an invasion of south¬ 
east China; even when he knew the diplo¬ 
matic corps felt that would lead to a general 
war In the Far East. 

As a military government ruler In postwar 
Japan, MacArtbur seems to have done a fine 
Job. As a field general or battle strategist, 
he has shown very little. In World War II 
we can imderstand he hadn’t the men or 
equipment to stop superior Jap forces, and 
that ultimate defeat of the Japs was largely 
a naval task. But In Korea, MacArthm’s 
tactical mistakes have been obvious, tragic, 
and too well known to escape censure. 

I can understand MacArthur’s wishes. He 
Is a soldier, and he realizes the Impossibility 
of defeating the enemy with the men and 
tactics at hand. In the soldier's code, any 
war should be all-out war, and that Is what 
he demanded. Our President and leaders of 
other United Nations governments are work¬ 
ing on the premise that all-out war should 
come only when every possible alternative 
has failed. 

WORLD IS THB STAXS 

It has been obvious for some weeks that 
other United Nations governments were not 
going along with this all-out war policy. 
So President Truman, although I believe he 
agrees w' .h them, virtually had to demote 
MacArtbur or withdraw from United Na¬ 
tions. It Is inconceivable that the United 
States is going alone into a general war 
with China, which, in fact, means China 
with Russia as a supply base. 

As for the United States political aspects 
of the MacArtbur removal, they make me ill. 
American troops are dying. American young 
men are going into service by the hundreds 
01 thousands. Our Nation, our world, is the 
stake. 

And the Republicans rise up and yell 
en masse. The Democrats pretty firmly 
support the President. The writers in 
Washington get the political aspects into 
the first paragraph of their stories. 

Can it be possible that all Republican 
leaders really want an all-out war with 
MacArtbur In command, or do they think 
this will help them In the election? And 
do the Democrats all feel this was the only 
move, or are they fearful it will help kick 
them out of office? Is no one In Washing¬ 
ton thinking of humanity first, world peace 
rather than election to office? 

Don’t forget, In the meantime, that Mac- 
Arthur has been replaced by a great soldier, 
a thorough gentleman, a true American, and, 
I’m sure, a pretty shrewd diplomat. 1 pre¬ 
dict a great change for the better in the 
Far East diplomatic friendliness toward this 
Nation. And Ood knows we can use some. 


A Golden Opportnnity for 
General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

SENATOR WILUAM BENTON 

or coNNicncuT 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 


entitled **A Golden Opportunity for Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur,** by Anne OHare Mc¬ 
Cormick, published m the New York 
Times this morning. In this article, 
Mrs. McCormick shows her customary 
brilliant insight in her advice to our 
great returning soldier. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Abroad 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

A OOLDEN OPPORTUNXTT rOB OBMBRAL 
MAC ARTHUR 

It seems impoesible for Americans to talk 
about anything but Oenernl MacArthur, and 
his triumphant homecoming adds to the 
general absorption m a single theme. This 
Is an extreme example of the familiar phe¬ 
nomenon that the public cannot get ex¬ 
cited over more than one sensation at a 
time. Other events on the world scene are 
Just as Importimate as they were, but they 
fade Into the background like figures on a 
stage when the lights focus on one spot. In 
this case the appearance of the general in 
person steals the light from the political 
conflict that rages around him and fixes It 
on the soldier As he emerges from the 
clouds of distance and controversy and steps 
on the home ground he is not so much a 
burning issue, or the commander relieved 
of his posts, as he is the conquering hero re¬ 
turning from the wars amid the plaudits of 
his countrymen. 

The all-American welcome is to the great 
captain of the Pacific campaign. The Presi¬ 
dent has done his part in accenting the sol¬ 
dier's role by clearing the way for a demon¬ 
stration in the capital and canceling a 
speech he was to have delivered on Thurs¬ 
day to the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in order not to detract from Mac¬ 
Arthur’s Day. 

WON OF CONTRADICTION 

There are many anxious Americans who 
wish that the general could hold that note. 
He comes home to a country rent by angers 
and dissensions end frustrations. He comes 
at a moment of crisis when the defense of the 
free world rests mainly on the United States. 
The people he has not seen for fourteen 
years have changed In the Interval; they are 
at once more mature, sobered by the knowl¬ 
edge of what- they have to do, and more un¬ 
certain, confused about how the heavy task 
is to be accomplished. Between conflicting 
counsels at home and pulls and tugs from 
abroad—all inspired by the same hopes and 
fears—they are in danger of losing the sense 
of direction, and the sense of proportion, 
which will determine the course of many na¬ 
tions besides our own. 

General MacArthur comes as a sign of this 
contradiction. He can add to the confu¬ 
sion and uncertainty. The circumstances 
of his recall and the time of his return make 
him the storm center of differences wider 
than divergences on war policy, and pettier 
and more partisan than a great Nation, 
ready to respond to clear and confident 
leadership, can afford to Indulge in at an 
hour when 4t must make national and In¬ 
ternational decisions of crucial Importance. 
He can easily become the means of aggra¬ 
vating these difference, the shiny new In¬ 
strument of a stale party opposition that 
works to weaken a policy the majority of 
Americans have supported at every test vote, 
and undermine our position in the world. 

General MacArthur could do something 
else. He has not spoken since he was re¬ 
lieved of bis commands, and what he intends 
to say in addressing Congress and the Nation 
In Washington tomorrow is still a matter of 
guesswork. He may defend his own course 
or he may speak In g«aentl terms and wait 
until later to expound the views in regard 
to Korea and China wtUoh put the com¬ 


mander in the field in open opposition to 
the policy of the United States and the 
United Nations. 

But as a student of history and a lo/er 
of drama what an opportunity he has to 
make history and drama on the grand scale. 
He has the power to turn the present anti¬ 
climax into the climax of a brilliant career. 
A hlgb American official of the United Na¬ 
tions, developing this theme a day or two 
ago, grew eloquent in pointing out the elec¬ 
trifying effect it would have if the General 
could bring himself to say that nothing mat¬ 
tered so much as American unity in the 
face of danger—^neither the President nor 
himself, neither Republican nor Democratic 
political strategy, neither personal ambition 
nor personal grievance. "What an occasion 
it would be." said this official, "if Mac¬ 
Arthur confounded his critics by refusing to 
be the storm center of debate and becom¬ 
ing the rallying point for national unity.’’ 

6uch a course would confound the gener¬ 
al’s supporters as well as his critics. It 
seems a little beyond the boimds of proba¬ 
bility and human nature. The debate on 
foreign policy, which now involves prepa¬ 
ration for peace or war. Is likely to go on, 
wT ether or not MacArthur allows himself to 
be used as the Big Stick for the Republicans 
who want to stop the fighting in Korea one 
day and extend it to China the next. 

THX GBSATXST BERVZCB 

The point is. however, and it will doubt¬ 
less become clear to the general as he hears 
at close range the true voice of America, 
that the country as a whole is already uni¬ 
fied behind the policies we are now pursuing. 
The doubts and confusions of today are not 
on the central issue of who or where the 
main adversary is and what we have to do 
first to save ourselves and a world in which 
It is pOBsioie for free men to live. The mis¬ 
givings are on the competence of our polit¬ 
ical leaders, on how to end the Korean stale¬ 
mate, how to deal with ttie irritations that 
are inevitable in partnerships between un¬ 
equal allies. The problem today is to re¬ 
unify the people around a policy which has 
already been accepted because there is no 
viable alternative. 

We are where we are for lack of another 
place to go. another line to follow. The need 
is not for debate but for a clear restatement 
of the principles and limitations which dic¬ 
tate our policy. General MacArthur could 
perform the greatest of all nis services to 
the country by recognizing these inevitables 
and persuading admirers to follow him. 


Famine in India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 

OF NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have Inserted 
In the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial from the Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor entitled ‘Making Communists,'* and 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
entitled “A Race With Death,’* both of 
which were reprlhted as a public service 
by the International Latex Corp., of 
Dover, Del., in the Washington Post on 
April 10.1951. 

These editorials point out that our 
continued failure to relieve the impend¬ 
ing famine in India is a serious blow to 
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our moral position throughout the world 
In the struggle with communism. 

In reprinting these excellent editorials 
the International Latex Corp. has again 
performed a public service by calling at¬ 
tention to the urgency of a pressing 
world problem. 

There being no objection, the editori¬ 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follov:s: 

Making Communists 

(An editorial in the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

Some Members of Congress who. on paper, 
are most passionate antl-Commtmlsts hUve 
found an extremely effective way of making 
Communists, It is to let 100,000,000 people 
In India go hungry while Americans sit 
tightly and comfortably on a stored surplus 
of wheat amounting to several times the 
famine need In that land. 

Congress has had before It since Febru¬ 
ary 12 a recommendation to give India a 
needed 2,000.000 tons of grain besides the 
roughly 2.000,000 tons that nation Is buy¬ 
ing In the United States and 2.000.000 tons It 
Is buying elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, a great deal Is said In many 
quarters about convincing the rest of the 
world of the advantages of democracy and 
free enterprise, about “selling** capitalism 
Instead of communism. 

In the State of Bihar In India the grain ra¬ 
tion has been reduced below nine ounces a 
day and Is considered less than enough to 
assure survival for long of those who depend 
on the ration alone. Relief of such condi¬ 
tions takes weeks even after shipment of 
grain Is authorized, and other provinces are 
approaching similar distress. 

In such circumstances discussion of Ide¬ 
ologies becomes academic, but Communist 
Incitement and agitation thrive. So great 
an American as Senator Borah, an authority 
on the United States Constitution and Its 
importance, said In 1934. *‘The people can't 
eat the Constitution.'* 

The people of India cannot satisfying! y 
fill their stomachs with preachments on 
freedom and opportunity If they have not 
the opportunity to eat. It rests with the 
Buies Committee of the House of Represent¬ 
atives to put on the Legislative Calendar 
a bill which would give them a little nour¬ 
ishing evidence of the free world's efficiency 
and its interest In their fate. 


A Race With Death 
(An editorial In the Washington Post) 

It Is not pretty to watch Congress dawdls 
while the specter of famine hovers over India. 
Even If legislators act with all possible speed 
to approve the bill giving India 2.000,000 tons 
of grain, it will be a close race. The grain 
must be sent to ports, and ships must be 
broken out of storage; it has been impos¬ 
sible to keep them ready on a standby basis. 
Yet unless grain Is In Indian hands by June, 
a breakdown in the rationing system Is 
likely; already the people are on a 9-ounce 
minimum ration, and even this Is not avail¬ 
able In some areas. President Truman, in 
his request to Congress in February, put 
April 1 as the deadline for delivery of the 
first million tons. 

The depressing part of the affair is that 
it has become confused with all sorts of side 
issues. First, objections were cited to Prime 
Minister Nehru's attitude on Korea; then 
there was talk of making the grain a loan, 
although India is in no shape to repay it; 
then India's embargo on certain strategio 
materials—monazite and beryl—^became a 
stumbling block. This newspaper believes, 
as respects the latter point, that the Amer¬ 
ican position on access to strategic materials 
ought to be made quite plain. But none of 


these factors is reason to deny or delay the 
grain. It Is not in the American tradition, 
when a stricken person asks for food, to de¬ 
mand to know first how he voted In the last 
election. 

As the Washington Federation of Churches 
has pointed out in a letter to Speaker Ray¬ 
burn, Indifference to starvation Is “an evil 
not to be tolerated by Christian conscience." 
Help now would be “a merciful weapon in our 
struggle against communism" and would “do 
much to heal the widening rift between this 
country and India." Yet while Congress 
dallies. Russia has made propaganda by of¬ 
fering to sell India 50,000 tons of wheat, 
and Communist Chlna^—Itself faced with 
starvation In many areas—has capitalized 
on the American delay by offering a million 
tons of rice. They are doubtless phony of¬ 
fers, both of them; but they make good 
propaganda, and are pathetic Illustrations of 
India’s desperation. 

There is reason to believe that the House 
Rules Committee, which has been sitting on 
the bill, will report it out when Speaker Rat- 
burn believes he has the votes to pass It. 
The test cannot be put off longer, and we 
cannot believe that if the Issue is placed 
squarely before House Members, they will 
turn it down. This country would be harmed 
as much as India if Congress i.hould turn its 
back on both a moral obligation to humanity 
and the opportunity to strike a blow in be¬ 
half of stability In India. 


Let’i Couot a Few Nosei 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. King Cady 
in the Newberg (Oreg.) Graphic; 

Let’s Count a Pew Noses 

As the great debate still surges across the 
country It appears that in Washington, at 
least, some of the fine-feathered pronuncla- 
mentos are beginning to hatch out a few 
brass tacks. 

A principal area of contention which re¬ 
cently has become specific is whether or 
not we should send additional divisions to 
Europe, and if so, how many. 

Senator Taft Is leader of a congressional 
group which believes that some Emopean 
nations are only half-heartedly preparing to 
defend themselves, and that the United 
States should have certain guaranties—1. e., 
divisions in being—before we dispatch addi¬ 
tional troops. 

Administration spokesmen, on the other 
hand, contend that all European nations are 
proceeding satisfactorily to organize defense 
forces, and that no limit should be placed 
on the number of divisions to be sent over¬ 
seas. 

The question that Immediately arises is: 
Who is talking through what hat? Obvi¬ 
ously, both sides cannot be right. 

Although the Graphic is far from con¬ 
vinced that additional United Btates divi¬ 
sions are necessary, or even wise, in Europe, 
the attitude of the various United Nations 
members toward stopping Soviet imperialism 
seems painfully apparent in the present Ko¬ 
rean war. 

Recently the Graphic wrote Representative 
Walter Norblao, of the First Oregon Con¬ 
gressional District, and asked him to obtain 
actual percentages of each of the United Na¬ 


tions in the Korean theater. Mr. Norblad 
secured the Information from Secretary of 
Defense George Marshall, pertinent extracts 
of whose letter are quoted below: 

“The United States Army. In furnishing 
the preponderance of men and munitions In 
the action In Korea, has contributed 48 per¬ 
cent of the ground force personnel; the Re¬ 
public of Korea, about 48 percent; Great 
Britain, over SVg percent; and Turkey, ly^ 
percent. (Eight other) nations * * * 

furnished under 1 percent (each) of the 
ground forces. • • • 

“The United States Navy Is providing 85 
percent of the naval strength now operating 
in Korean waters. • * • 

“The United Btates Air Force Is furnish¬ 
ing • • • 96 percent (of the aircraft)." 

It is apparent from Secretary Marshall's 
figures that, aside from the South Koreans, 
Uncle Sam is carrying the great bulk of the 
load. 

Although the allied members of the United 
Nations have voted both Red Korea and Red 
China to be armed aggressors. It does not 
appear that they are In any great hurry to 
back up their Judgments with fighting men. 
Such forces as they have sent to Korea are 
purely token forces useful for securing a 
voice at the conference table after the blood 
has been ehed. 

Although It must be assumed that the 
European nations would be far mors willing 
to raise divisions for the defense of their 
homelands than for close-in fighting in a 
far-off Asiatic country. It does not seem 
amiss to ask. Exactly how many divisions 
actually have been raised? 

Before Harry 8. Truman Is given a blank 
check to disperse America’s fighting men over 
the face of the earth, we should require a 
few specific answers to that question. 


Dangers of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. EDWARD A.GARMATZ 

or MARYLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in¬ 
sert in the Record a letter I have re¬ 
ceived from the Maryland Action Guild, 
a group of Catholic men pledged to fight 
communism, and a resolution adopted 
by them at their meeting on Monday 
night. I am bringing this to the atten¬ 
tion of the Members, so they may realize 
that many of our citizens are aware of 
the terrible danger of communism and 
are actively working to fight it. 

The letter follows: 

Maryland Action Guild, 
Baltimore, Md., April 17,1951. 
Hon. Edward A. Garmatz, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Garmatz: Enclosed 
you will find a copy of a resolution which 
was adopted at a meeting of our membership, 
with about 400 present, on April 16, 1961. 

Read this resolution and give It your most 
earnest consideration, we are gravely con¬ 
cerned that there are indications that our 
Government is actually considering a ne¬ 
gotiated peace which involves the handing 
over of Korea and Formosa to the Reds, and 
the recognition of Red China In the United 
Nations. 

Sincerely yours, 

George D. O’Neill, 
Chairman, 
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BaBOLimov AsoraD wr « ov vm 

1C4BT1AND AonoM OmxA. ifncma av 0x. 
loMAmM Bale., Ara. 16,1061 
B« << rMOlved, That averj member of the 
Ifaryland delegation to the United States 
Congress be advised of our earnest desire 
that he do everything in his power to in¬ 
sure— 

1. That the United States Oovemment will 
not permit the present, or any other, Com¬ 
munist Oovwnment of China to have any 
voice, dlreetty or indirectly. In the shaping 
of the peace treaty which will determine the 
fate of the Japanese people. 

0. That the United States Oovemment will 
not give Its assent, tacitly or otherwise, to 
any agreement or arrangement whereby the 
present, or any other, Communist Govern¬ 
ment of China will acquire any control of, 
or Jurisdiction over, Formosa. 

8. That the United states Government will 
not grant any recognition to the present, or 
any other. Communist Government of China. 

4 . That the United States Government will 
resist any effort to Install a Communist dele¬ 
gation in China’s place on the Security Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations, even, 11 necessary. 
Invoking for that purpose the veto power 
Of the United States. 


Ask Military Policies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPHS. McCarthy 

or wiBcoNsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITHD STATES 
Wednesday, April IB (leoislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), mi 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. 1 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an article entitled *‘Oun Jumped on 
MacArthur," by Constantine Brown, 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gun Jumped on MacAetrxtr—Heavy Hand 
or Diplomats Is Recoqnizeo Behind Bead- 
let’s Speech on Asia Militart Pouct 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Before General MacArthur had an oppor¬ 
tunity to speak to the American people In 
his address to Congress tomorrow the ad¬ 
ministration Jumped the gun. 

In a speech In Chicago the soldier’s 
soldier, General Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, attempted to steal the 
former supreme commander’s thunder by 
stating—-without mentioning General Mac- 
Artbur’s name—that Asia military policies 
advocated by some would Jeopardize world 
peace. 

General Bradley Is recognized by all as a 
first-Ciass field commander. He la a well- 
dlsclpUned soldier wbo obeys without mur¬ 
mur the orders of hla superiors. During the 
bitter argument which brought about the 
dismissal of Admiral Louis Denfeld. Chief 
of Naval Operations In 1940. he toed the line 
indicated by hla civilian superior. Defense 
Secretary Johnson. He denounced the plans 
for a strong naval air arm and for an in¬ 
crease In the Marine Corps and described the 
advocates of strengthening those branches 
as Fancy Dana. 

General Bradley’s speech was cleared by 
the White House and the State Department. 
Those familiar with the views and the style 


of the latter can see the heavy hand of our 
diplomats in General Bradley’s eiposa of our 
objectives In Korea. Tbe five-star general 
summed them up as follows: 

”1. Protect and maintain our form of 
government and our way of life against any 
challenge.** 

These are magnlfloent words. But from 
the practical point of view we did not have 
to go to Korea, nearly 8.000 milea away, to do 
BO. We went to Korea, Ideologically, to repel 
aggression. Fractieally. however we went 
there to prevent the Gommimlsta from gain¬ 
ing a vitally Important, strategic objective 
which would have been a dagger pointed at 
the heart of Japan, where we bad tour occu¬ 
pation divisions. 

President Truman ordered the sending of 
forces to Korea before the United Nations 
concurred. Of course, he knew that that 
organization would not oppose such a step 
once our Government decided on it. particu¬ 
larly since It was obvious that we would bear 
the brunt of the campaign. 

The “police action,’’ as President ‘Truman 
described it at that time, had little to do 
with the “protection of our form of Govern¬ 
ment and life.” If Korea had not been 
vitally Important from the strategic point of 
view we may have acted as we did In the 
case of other Russian ravaged nations— 
deplore It but do nothing about It. 

2. Gen. Bradley stated—and once more the 
heavy hand of the State Department be¬ 
comes apparent—^that in Korea “we seek 
peace by every means at our command, but 
there will be only one price we won’t pay- 
appeasement.” 

We have sought peace in Korea lor several 
months. The State Department was disposed 
to accept the humiliating terms provided by 
the United Nations truce team and by the 
Arab-Asian bloc. *rhese approaches were not 
dignified by even an answer from the Pei¬ 
ping government. General MacArthur, who 
now Is accused of Jumping the gtm on the 
State Department when be asked the Bed 
leaders to hoist the fiag of truce or accept dire 
consequences, was honored with a negative 
answer by his enemies. 

Since that time the British have been ac¬ 
tive in attempts to settle the Korean prob¬ 
lem. The terms are well-known now: The 
Chinese Communists are to be a party to 
writing a Japanese peace treaty: Formosa 
is to be handed over to the Peiping puppets. 
If that is not appeasement, what is it? 

It is true that tbe State Department has 
turned down this British proposal as unac¬ 
ceptable. It Is dUBcult to conceive how else 
Secretary of State Acheson could have acted, 
considering the high tension which exists 
throughout this country over our Asiatic 
policies. 

3. The third bromide incorporated In Gen¬ 
eral Bradley's speech by the State Depart¬ 
ment writers was that our objective in Korea 
was “to assure peace not only for ourselves 
but for all other nations. For this reason 
we support the United Nations.” 

The latter sentence is true, Insofar as we 
are concerned. But there Is little noticeable 
support for us In that organization. 
Britain’s late Prime Minister, Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, spoke In a similar vein after hla 
triumphal return from Munich. People be¬ 
lieved then that appeasement was conducive 
to peace, regardless of what happened to the 
little fellows at whose expense tbe appease¬ 
ment was made. 

General Bradley also stated that the use 
the Reds have made of their air bases in 
Manchuria to date has not warranted United 
Nations bombing of them. This is some¬ 
what of a misconstruction of General Mac- 
Arthur’s recommendations. 

The former supreme Allied commander 
urged the bombing not of Red air bases but 
of tbeir military installations and lines of 
communication in Manchuria, whence they 


supply their fighting farces with relnforce- 
mente and equipment. And that is an 
entirely different thing from the use of their 
air bases, which are of only relative im¬ 
portance. 


Tnifluu’i Dambeit Act, Hit View 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted me, I should 
like to have Inserted in the Record, a 
letter by Mr. J. Webb Saffold, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, which appeared in the Cleve¬ 
land News on Monday, April 16. 1951: 

Tbuman’s Dumsest Act, His View 
T o the EDTrtn or the News: 

Sir: The real reason that Truman fired 
MacArthur is that the American general re¬ 
fused to lose the war in Korea to the Com¬ 
munists. 

His accusers say that he overstepped the 
bounds and so should be removed. 

What bounds? 

Who laid them down? 

You should know by now—the Kremlin 
laid them down through our State Depart¬ 
ment, or Is it theirs? The Beds set out to 
get MacArthur 2 years ago (according to 
Louis Budenz) because he was the last ob¬ 
stacle to their taking over all of Asia. Dean 
Acheson wins again and the Bed tide rolls 
on. 

This typically Truman act was the dumb¬ 
est of all the dumb things that TTuman has 
done while encumbering tbe high office of 
President for three reasons. 

First, tbe people of America realize that 
MacArthur knows more about tbe Far East 
than all the other top military brass put to¬ 
gether, and, while they are under Truman’s 
thumb, MacArthur is not. 

The people trust MacArthur and they do 
not trust Truman and Acheson. 

Second, kicking MacArthur out Is the hard¬ 
est blow to the morale of our 260,000 boys 
fighting and dying in Korea, as well as the 
troops of all the other nations standing with 
them in the freezing mud under the pale 
blue and white banner of the UN. 

Third, it is a terrible blow to the Japanese 
people, who trusted MacArthur as they have 
never trusted any other westerner. They now 
feel that the Communist hordes are closing 
In around them and that no one will stop 
the Red fiood. That puts in Jeopardy all 
the billions we have poured into Japan since 
World War H. and all of the blood of our 
60.000 dead, wounded, and missing In Korea. 

By this act, “Pendergast Harry” impeaches 
himself, because tbe Truman administration 
is corrupt and pro-Communlst and has been 
since the very start, and It grows worse with 
every passing hour. Now the whole rotten 
record must be paraded before tbe American 
people In full detail so they can read between 
the lines and remember it forever. 

It is the most perfidious record of any ad¬ 
ministration In the entire history of our great 
Nation. The New Deal-Fair Deal-“8nare 
Deal” has sold us out from Yalta to Tehran 
and from Tehran to Potsdam, and from 
Potsdam to the scuttling of China to the 
Beds by Acheson and Marshall, backed by 
TTuman; on down to the war in Bk>rea, which 
would have been avoided but for the betrayal 
In China. And now we have the firing of 
MacArthur to complete the tragedy. 
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It is all one continuous trail of treason and 
corruption with more thousands being added 
to the Government payroll already staggering 
under a burden of gold bricks who draw 
your money and do nothing but draw it. 

This racket is being perpetrated upon you 
to build up the payroll vote for the election 
of 1952 to try to continue in power an admin¬ 
istration that is already licked, but which Is 
spending our Nation into bankruptcy on the 
Lenin plan which underlies the Brannan plan 
and all the other plans peddled to you by 
innocuous names at your expense by the 
Socialistic sell-out on the Potomac. 

You must know by this time that the State 
Department has functioned more as an arm 
of the Kremlin than a department in the 
United States Government. 

We cannot win the war against com¬ 
munism with that kind of leadership. 

We cannot prevent world war III by win¬ 
ning or losing military stalemates in Korea, 
or by putting up Just enough opposition to 
lose the world to communism in the foresee¬ 
able future. The will-o'-the-wisp of a ne¬ 
gotiated peace is the bait that you are sup¬ 
posed to take to continue this losing battle. 

Our only hope is to change the leader¬ 
ship—and MacArthur should be able to help 
us clean house in Washington. 

J. Wkbb Saffold. 


Republicans and MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NSW FORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended editorial from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Wednesday, April 18, 
Is well worth the consideration of every 
Member. It presents an enlightened 
and objective analysis of a situation 
which could develop such divisiveness 
and partisan strife as to seriously affect 
the national interest in a time of great 
emergency. 

The editorial follows: 

Republicans aktd MAcARTHxm 

The return of General MacArthur to this 
country presents the Republican Party with 
an issue which it can legitimately exploit 
to its great advantage. At the same time 
It confronts the party with dangerous temp¬ 
tations. Upon the way the Republican 
leadership acts in these crucial days de¬ 
pends in no small measure the whole polit¬ 
ical line-up for 1962. The degree of dis¬ 
cernment and statesmanship it shows will 
determine whether it is to be an unbeatable 
force or profoundly divided and demoralized. 

The sudden dismissal of MacArthur brings 
into dramatic focus the lack of direction 
and the confusion of policy which have 
characterized the administration through¬ 
out the conduct of the Korean hostilities. 
Neither President Truman nor his aides 
made clear to the country the objectives of 
our fighting or the outlines of a settlement. 
In addresses since the general’s recall the 
President has, it is true, thrown light upon 
the general situation. But he did this tar¬ 
dily, after the crisis between Washington 
and Tokyo had become insoluble except by 
the most drastic means; meanwhile a 
vacuum had been allowed to exist. Mac¬ 
Arthur was thus incited to supply the miss¬ 
ing leadership. Truman’s final act in re¬ 
moving MacArthur was unavoidable: but 
that the situation should have been per¬ 
mitted to deteriorate to this point was not 
Uuuvoldable by any means. On this score 


the administration bears heavy blame, and 
the opposition has a chance to bring it home 
to the whole country. 

The opposition, besides, has the oppor¬ 
tunity, as well as the obligation, to see that 
General MacArthur Is given a bearing in 
secret committee as well as before the Con¬ 
gress. It is more than likely that a full 
airing of our conduct of the Korean War 
and of our far-eastern policy will reveal 
much that is damaging to the administra¬ 
tion. Matters will be brought to a head, and 
the Republicans will be lacking in political 
sagacity and resourcefulness if they do not 
press their advantage. 

There are limits, however, beyond which 
the Republican Party can go only at risk 
of creating deep divisions within its ranks 
and of stirring up a strongly adverse re¬ 
action among the public. Those limits were 
exceeded by the irresponsible cries for the 
President’s impeachment—now happily sub¬ 
sided. They will be exceeded if the party 
adopts General MacArthur as its spokes¬ 
man on foreign affairs, follows after him 
blindly, and tries to elevate him into a po¬ 
litical force. It is one thing for the party 
to maintain that our policy in Asia could 
have been pursued more effectively; it would 
be another, and Infinitely dangerous, thing 
to identify itself with the idea that Europe 
is to be sacrificed in an attempt to win a 
decision against communism by general 
warfare in the east. There is. we believe, 
no real sentiment for this view in the coun¬ 
try. and there is none in the Republican 
Party, except among a small minority of 
extremists. Against these extremists the 
Republicans must now be on guard. For 
they have the power to darken as hopeful 
a future as the party has ever faced. 


The RecomtractioB Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, having 
Introduced the first bill providing for 
the creation of the RPC, and having 
fought for its enactment. I endeavored 
to get the floor to congratulate the 
President on the appointment of Mr. 
Stuart Symington as the Director of 
this great Government agency and to 
set forth some important facts concern¬ 
ing its operation, in view of the unwar¬ 
ranted criticism and attacks made re¬ 
cently and the talk about abolishing the 
agency. 

Consequently, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

I hope you Members who have the in¬ 
terest of the small-business man and 
the country at heart, and want the real 
facts about the operation of the RPC 
from its beginning, the loans made, the 
losses taken, the profits made, will read 
my remarks. 

During the last few weeks a great deal 
of publicity and criticism has been lev¬ 
eled at the Reconstruction Finance Cor. 
poration. The charge has been made 
that influence was used to obtain favor¬ 
able action for certain applicants for 
loans. Later on it was brought out that 
many Members of Congress had also 
asked favorable consideration for appli¬ 
cants. I venture to say that there is 


not a Member of Congress, either in the 
House or Senate, who has not been im¬ 
portuned, at one time or another, to 
obtain aid and to urge speedier action 
on applications filed by constituents or 
firms in his district or State, and this 
is entirely natural as part of the duties 
of a representative of the people. I know 
the investigation now under way of the 
letters written by Members of the Con¬ 
gress to the members of the Board in 
behalf of their constituents will disclose 
nothing improper. Of course, there is 
no doubt but that many people have 
also, in desperation, turned to the White 
House for aid. There is nothing strange 
in that. What I have been interested 
in for years is that loans should be made, 
and that is why I proposed the creation 
of such a lending agency in the Gov¬ 
ernment years ago. 

I admit that some loans were made 
that received a great deal of critical pub¬ 
licity, such as the Lustron loan. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that at the 
time this loan was made there was a 
very great and serious demand by the 
people of the Nation for low-cost hous¬ 
ing and it was felt this firm could pro¬ 
vide this much-needed housing and at 
low cost, which unfortunately miscar¬ 
ried. 

But let us take up the history of the 
RPC from the very beginning. When 
the great crash descended upon the Na¬ 
tion in 1929. during the Hoover Republi¬ 
can administration, and thousands of 
small-business men and manufacturers 
found themselves faced with bankruptcy 
and the complete closing of their plants, 
I prepared and introduced a bill. H. R. 
5116, in the Seventy-second Congress, 
in 1931, providing for the creation of a 
National Relief Finance Corporation to 
provide credits for industries and enter¬ 
prises in the United States. Unfortu¬ 
nately I was unable to convince a ma¬ 
jority of the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, who, under the 
influence of Mr. Ogden Mills, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury under Repub¬ 
lican President Hoover, took the position 
that my bill went too far and that it 
should wait until the following year, 
which was a Presidential election year. 
However, in the meantime, the Republi¬ 
cans submitted their own bill, which was 
approved by the committee and passed by 
the House. President Hoover vetoed the 
original bill. Insisting that a provision be 
Inserted that no loans be granted to mu¬ 
nicipalities or States unless such loans 
were for self-liquidating projects, which 
denied to the municipalities and States 
the opportunity to proceed with their 
plans to provide employment by building 
many necessary facilities. The bill was 
amended and finally passed, becoming 
effective January 22. 1932. 

President Hoover then appointed 
Charles G. Dawes, Republican Vice Presi¬ 
dent under Coolidge, of Chicago, as the 
first president of the Corporation. It is 
significant that one of the first loans 
made under the act was to the Central 
Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, Mr. Dawes 
own bank, in the amount of $85,000,000. 
While this and other huge loans were 
made to banks and financial institutions 
and helped save many of them from com¬ 
plete collapse, it had also been agreed 
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timt aid would be given to the 
of e mall e r banks throughout the country 
that were caught in the crash, but this 
the banker representatives on the Board 
failed todo. Mr. Dawes resigned as head 
of RFC when the loan to his was 
consummated. Shortly after his depar¬ 
ture Jesse Jones became Chairman. 

Mr. Jones, who was appointed by Pres¬ 
ident Hoover as a Democratic member 
of the Board and naturally was made 
chairman following Mr. Dawes depar¬ 
ture, together with his banker friends, 
unfortunately, completely controlled and 
dominated the RFC. He and his broth¬ 
ers and nephews exercised vast control 
over banks, hotels, apartment houses, 


and business institutions upon which 
loans were made by the Corporation. 
Be was the Boiurd. 

I read with amasement that Mr. Jones 
is now advocating the abolition of the 
RPC. IS he fearful that the new chair¬ 
man, Mr. Symington, will follow the 
same selfish methods that he, Jones, em¬ 
ployed while directing the RFC by ap¬ 
pointing his relatives as receivers and 
trustees of properties upon which loans 
are made? 

In the early years of operation very 
little consideration was given to the 
needs of small business. However, huge 
loans were made to the great life insur¬ 
ance companies, nearly all of which were 


insolvent, and to the railroads, and big 
business which had been milked dry by 
the promoters and stock-market opera¬ 
tors. The Government had to bail them 
out through RFC. Small business re¬ 
ceived no help whatever. 

With the inauguration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the picture began 
to change. The act was amended in 1935 
to include aid to small business. I shall 
dwell a little more in detail on this later 
in my remarks. I should like to call your 
attention now to the following summary 
of loan activity of the RFC and its sub¬ 
sidiaries from the date of its incorpora¬ 
tion to December 31, 1950, as compiled 
by the Corporation: 


Keoonatruotion Finance Corporation and aubaidiariea—Sutnmarp of loan activity from datea of incorporation through Dec. 31,1950 



Authorisations 

Amount 

disbursed 

Amount 
charged off 

Outstanding at Dec. 31, ie50> 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Loans and seourities; 

Industrial and commercial enterprises, including national-defense loons— 

01.022 

355 

26,663 

6.106 

26,315 

^(MM 

$4,744,673,243 
1.250, 402.287 
4, TOO, 741,65:4 

1,510,508,487 
61,444,880 
417,308,822 
465. (XN), 000 

1 

$2,313,567,283 | 
1,137, 731,375 
3.000,106,730 
1,205,780,308 
40,441,085 
285.292, Sl.'i 
460,000,000 

>$63,572,516 
10,124,315 
38, 537. 760 
0,004.422 
3, 52 : 1 ,614 
212,221 

7,058 

24 

440 

327 

834 

1 

2 

$435, .563.640 
107.876,721 
102 .584,332 
22.519,161 
4,080,784 
43.600 
•7,007.500 

Financial institutions. 

Political subdivisions of States and Territories. 

OatnRtrophn..____ . 

Othnr Iniinii___ 

Fnmlgn govemmentit_*_ _ 

Subtotal.-.... 


122,540 

513,777 

13.288.270,672 
3, 5<)4,836, 804 

0.411.058,181 1 
2,244,046, 866 i 

134,064,854 

8,086 
18,406 

760.684, 747 
01.000,197 

Insured and guaranteed (FHA and VA) mortgages.... 

RnhtAtAl _ . ___ . .. ... . _ 

636,317 

no 

16, m, 116,476 
4,268,080,665 

ll,6.'Xl,0n5,047 
2,007,208,062 

134,064,854 

27,182 

861,508,944 

other U. 8. Government agencies. 

Omnd tntAl . _ _ _ _ _ 

636,427 

21.121, 20C, 141 

14,653,214,000 

*IHQ64,a54 

27.182 

861,503,044 



« Exclusive of 4,741 deferred participation loans uutstandInK, RFC’b sharo $07,054,254. 

»Includes Lustron t'orp. charpe-ofr of $.‘15,500,000, 

»Exclusive of provlsious of $50,374,040 and $,'5,737,061 for estimated losses In collection of direct and deferred participation loans, respectively, outstnndlni; at Dec. 31,1050. 


You will note from this summary the 
tremendous volume of loans made to 
financial Institutions and railroads. The 
railroad loans average almost $4,000,- 
000 each, while those to financial institu¬ 
tions average well over $1,500,000. To 
the credit of the RFC you will note that 
on a total of slightly more than $14,- 
500.000,000 disbursed during all of these 
years, only $134,000,000 has been charged 


off as loss, which represents a loss of 
about 1 percent. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to call 
attention to another compilation pre¬ 
pared by the RPC, which is a sum¬ 
mary of business loan authorizations 
and amounts written off, divided into 
two classifications—loans of $500,000 and 
less, and loans of more tnan $500,000: 


These figures are very significant. 
They show that some 60.000 loans of 
$500,000 and less were made to small 
business, aggregating $2,400,000,000. with 
an average of about $40,000 per loan. 
They also show that about 1,000 loans 
were made over $500,000 for a total of 
about $2,900,000,000, averaging about 
$2,900,000 per loan. The compilation 
furnished me also indicates very clearly 
that after Mr. Jones' departure as Chair¬ 
man the volume of small business loans 
increased* greatly. 

The figures in the table above defi¬ 
nitely indicate that it is not small busi¬ 
ness that has distorted the picture of 
RFC operations. Rather, they point out 
that aid to small business is sound; that 
it is necessary in thousands of cases; 
that the average small-business man is 
honest and trustworthy and highly de¬ 
serving of the assistance of his Govern¬ 
ment in time of financial need. There is 
no way, of course, of measuring the great 
benefits that have accrued to individual 
communities and to the Nation as a re¬ 
sult of this assistance given to small busi¬ 
ness. In virtually every case private 
banks and lending institutions refused 
to care for the needs of these honest 
businessmen, so vital to the community 
life of our Nation. In making these 
loans to small business, RFC fulfilled the 
true and original purpose which I pro¬ 
posed, and has contributed immeasur¬ 
ably to the preservation of free enter¬ 
prise, a sound economy and real service 
to the rank and file of our people. 

During all of my years of service in 
this House I have fought for the small- 
business man and his welfare. He is 


Rsconstkttctxon Finance Corforatxon 

Exararr A.—X summary of business-loan au thorieations, and amounts toritten off, by site 
of loan authorised 

OX7MVLAT1VE THROTTGR SRC. SI. 19B0* 

I Dollar SRiirps arc in thnusandxl 

TOTAL NUMBER AND AMOUNT APBROVEU—CUMULATIVE THROUGH DEC. 31, IBSO 



Loan autborleatioris 
of $500,000 or less 

Loan authorizations 
of mwo than $500,000 

Total authorized 


Numbw 

Gross 

amount 

Number 

Gross 

amount 

Number 

Gross 

amount 

Business loan authorixations. including min¬ 
ing loans, loans for national defense, and di¬ 
rect mortgage loans made by BFCMO. 

60,016 

$2,302,000 

2,006 

$2,886,000 

01,022 

$5,277,000 


TOTAL NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF LOANS WRITTEN OFF—CUMULATIVE THROUGH DBO. SI, 19B0 



Loans written oil of 
$500,000 or loss 

Loans written off of 
more than $500,000 

Total written off 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Buslnesa Inaap.^ __^_ _ 

1.800 

616 

77 

$13,840 

a4«6 

$244 

20 

1 

4 

$24,130 

1,178 

15,714 

1,820 

616 

81 

$37,076 

7,630 
17. OSS 

loans (induding national defonsa 

National defense loans (other). 

TfttAl _ _ _ 

1.9B3 

3$ 506 


41.017 1 

$017 

6 $ 571 



* Detail of loam vritteo oft for tbe period Toly 1 , 1850, through Dec. 31,1650, not yet available. 
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the backbone of our economy. He is in 
almost daily contact with the millions of 
our population, honestly endeavoring to 
render service at a modest return for his 
labors. If it be socialism, as my Re¬ 
publican colleagues continually charge, 
to lend a helping hand to small business 
when financial stress occurs and relief 
is denied by the normal channels of 
credit, the private banks and financial 
institutions, then let them make the 
most of it. It is. and always has been, 
my firm conviction that honest and 
efficient Government has a major re¬ 
sponsibility in protecting the economy 
generally by stepping in with assistance 
to this small-business man when he is 
denied such aid by those who purport to 
be the only ones endowed with the right 
to handle such financial problems but 
fail to do so. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the RPC has made 
some questionable loans. What finan¬ 
cial institution has not? But when the 
above figures and tabulations have been 
studied carefuly. it is very clear that the 
history of the RFC has been one of great 
service to our economy; it has served a 
most useful purpose in bolstering our 
business activity in time of need. Its 
record of losses is a very favorable one. 
Judged by the great volume of business 
it has transacted. 

This hue and cry about favoritism and 
Influence in connection with the opera¬ 
tion of this Government agency is noth¬ 
ing new. I have heard it raised time and 
again over the years. My Republican 
friends are cautiously silent whenever 
the question of huge loans to their fa¬ 
vored friends in big business is con¬ 
cerned. There is no criticism from them 
of the use of this agency and its re¬ 
sources at this very moment by the big 
steel interests in securing certificates of 
necessity aggregating almost $2^000,000,- 
000 to expand their plants, imder terms 
of amortization through tax favoritism 
which virtually turns these huge sums 
over to them scot free. This will pro¬ 
vide them with additional facilities at 
the taxpayers’ expense for future use in 
reaping tremendous profits at the ex¬ 
pense of the rank and file of our people. 
With the tremendous surpluses they and 
other corporations now possess, and the 
great profits they made in 1950, amount¬ 
ing to over $1,300,000,000 for 10 of the 
largest steel companies, they were fully 
able to meet this cost of plant expansion 
without calling upon the Government 
for this great handout. Their voices are 
raised to the high heavens, however, 
when loans are made in good faith for 
the purpose of providing decent housing 
for their workers or to small-business 
competitors. It is a matter of record 
that nearly all of the very large loans 
made by the Corporation have gone to 
Republicans or to Republican institu¬ 
tions. 

Yes; I favor calling to account any 
Government agency that exercises poor 
judgment in the handling of taxpayers’ 
money, but I resent very strongly the ar¬ 
gument and the demand that this great 
agency—the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation—should be abolished simply 
because the big banks and private finan¬ 
cial institutions ask it, or that it be 


placed under the domination of the Re¬ 
publican minority in Congress simply 
because several errors of judgment may 
have been made by the Board. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the RFC has a 
definite and vital role in our economy. 
It must be continued as a source of relief 
to small business. Greater leeway should 
be given it to care for the needs and 
requirements of small business—finan¬ 
cial assistance which is constantly being 
denied it by the so-called normal chan¬ 
nels of borrowing in time of stress. 

My Republican colleagues are con¬ 
stantly taking credit for the formulation 
and creation of the RFC. And yet, as I 
stated previously, there is hardly a single 
instance of a loan being made while 
under Republican control to small busi¬ 
ness. As I stated before, as soon as the 
Corporation was created, it was used by 
the Republican President of RFC., 
Charles G. Dawes, to take care of his own 
Institution to the tune of millions, and 
the record is very clear that that orig¬ 
inal loan has not, to this date, been fully 
liquidated. There is still a balance due 
of over $9,000,000. 

What was the role played by this im¬ 
portant agency during World War II? 
During this period the RFC built and 
leased more than 2,000 plants and other 
facilities to aid in the war effort. No 
word of complaint was raised by the op¬ 
position over its activities when the very 
life of this Nation was at stake. Among 
the plants constructed were those for the 
development and production of synthetic 
rubber, which today has made us almost 
completely nondependent upon the 
Asian sources of crude rubber. This 
great feat could never have been accom¬ 
plished if we had depended upon private 
industry to finance the job. It provided 
funds for the Texas tin smelter, the 
only tin smelter in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, for which we recently authorized 
additional help during the present emer¬ 
gency. The RPC provided funds for the 
creation of 62 flying schools and 150 
other facilities direly needed to win the 
war. It had a very vital part in the 
ultimate victory that was ours during the 
years. 

In my original bill. It is true, I recom¬ 
mended the appointment of five out¬ 
standing Americans as directors of the 
lending agency proposed. They were 
Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo, Mr. Calvin 
Coolidge, Mr. Alfred Smith, Mr. Eugene 
Stevens, of the Federal Reserve system 
in Chicago, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but in view of conditions today 
I have favored the President’s proposal 
for a single director. Under Mr. Sym¬ 
ington, whom President Truman has just 
named to direct the Corporation, I feel 
confident the business of the RFC will be 
conducted efficiently and well, and that 
small business will be given every con¬ 
sideration, thus carrying out the origi¬ 
nal intent of this legislation. 

Let me call your attention to this final 
set of figures to show how well this 
agency has performed its work. The 
RFC has paid into the Treasury of the 
United States in the form of interest on 
the money borrowed, about $396,000,000. 
In addition, the Corporation has earned 
a net profit of more than $600,000,030. 


It has paid to the Treasury, also, $327, 
000,000 as dividends on the corporation’s 
stock, owned by the United States and 
held by it. The original stock was $500,- 
000,000, and it has retired $400,000,000 at 
par, leaving a capital stock today of 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is my candid 
orinion there are very few Members who 
have not been asked to intercede for 
some small-business Institution in his 
district or State, as I stated earlier. I 
know I have done so. I Interceded on be¬ 
half of the city of Chicago Board of 
Education in the 1930’s when the banks 
refused to come to the assistance of this 
great city, notwithstanding its school 
teachers had not been paid for 2 years. 
The Board, under Mr. Jones’ direction, 
refused this loan. I found it necessary to 
secure the enactment of special legisla¬ 
tion authorizing the Board to make the 
loan, and I am pleased to state this loan 
was not only repaid in full, but the RFC 
made a profit of $225,000 thereon. 

I also aided three small-business firms 
in Chicago in procuring loans and in 
every instance the loans were fully re¬ 
paid with interest. Though I, myself, 
have found fault with the delays on ap¬ 
plications for small loans, and the red 
tape and time consumed before final 
action has resulted, I have every con¬ 
fidence in the outstanding administra¬ 
tive ability of Mr. Symington and his de¬ 
sire to expedite procedures in the organi¬ 
zation to the satisfaction of small busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Speaker, when real facts are laid 
before the American people and the 
Congress, they dispel the unwarranted 
political criticisms launched against this 
Important Government agency in par¬ 
ticular, and this administration In 
general. 


The PretideDt and the General 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 

OF WEST VIRGINIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the syndi¬ 
cated column of Thomas Stokes which 
appeared in the Fairmont (W. Va.) 
Times of April 13,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washington. —We’ve had letter-writing 
generals before. 

There was Qen. Winfield Scott, who wrote 
embittered letters about President Polk. 
"Old Fuss and Feathers," with his plumed 
hat and gorgeous sashes, was unsuccessfully 
running for President while he was suc¬ 
cessfully running the Mexican War. 

There was Oen. George B. McClellan, who 
wrote embittered peikonal letters about 
President Lincoln, but privately to his wife. 
He was running unsuccessfully for President 
while unsuccessfully running a war. 
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Otn. Dougla* MMArthur niatobes tbo 
otbar two la tbo ovarwoanlag ego that eeems 
to go with some military temperameatB. 

He > beginning to approach them, too, in 
magisterial epletolary traffic, which appears 
the inevitable and necessary outlet for such 
temperaments. He Is a successful general, 
admittedly so, ambitious also for something 
or other, vlndloatlon or martyrdom, though 
obviously not for the Presidency. That was 
tried ones—In 1048. How the general is too 
old. 

But we have a new factor in this modern 
replica of past history that has been generally 
overlooked. 

Why has nobody gone back of Qeneral 
MacArthur and Inquired into the propriety 
of the Inspiration for his latest epistle? 

Reference Is to the letter from Represent¬ 
ative Joseph W. Maitxh. of Massachusetts, to 
General MacArthur. Joe Mastin is leader of 
the Republican Party In the House, and high 
In Its councils generally. He Is a former 
Speaker of the House. It would seem that, 
as a civilian officer of our Oovemment, he 
would look to the civilian head of our Gov¬ 
ernment, the President of the United 
States—whoever he might be or of whatever 
political party—^who also Is Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces and commander 
In chief also of General MacArthur. 

This Is a free country—but there are cer¬ 
tain proprieties. 

Why Is Jos Maitin writing letters to a 
general In the Held under orders? 

The answer appears obvious. His letter 
was the overt act. at long last, to signify 
something that has been going on around 
here a long time. That Is that an element 
of the Republican Party is using General 
MacArthur to strike at the President of the 
United States. That mixes politics Into 
management of our foreign policy at a criti¬ 
cal time and at what would seem a danger¬ 
ous risk to our national Interests. 

It feeds the general’s ego—and so he 
acquiesces with that political nalvetC which 
Is often also the attribute of military men. 
The general also is being used by those In 
the Republican Party who are Jealous of 
General Elsenhower as a possible political 
figure. 

When you analyse the MacArthur disci¬ 
ples In the Republican Party you encounter 
a strange psychosis. It might be called 
Jlngo-isolatlonlem. It withdraws now, as 
before the last war. from sound and log¬ 
ical policies designed to buttress ourselves 
around the world against encroachment of 
friends and allies, and yet goes off In a weird 
and dizzy dream of a crusade against the 
whole continent of Asia. There Is a sort of 
Ghengis Khan atmosphere about It. with 
panoplied legions, pipes and timbrels, 
streaming off under the flaming banner of 
General MacArthur, a veritable American 
Mikado, and with a coleader In the exiled 
Chinese generalissimo. Chlang EUd-sbek, who 
has been rejected by his own people. 

Of course, there would be no panoplied 
legions riding brightly accoutered steeds and 
carrying spears and long swords, but Amer¬ 
ican doughboys, trudging right Into the 
third world war. Military men generally— 
except General MacArthur—see It as Impos¬ 
sible and tragic. 

And here at home, while this dream Is 
being nurtured, those who conjure It up 
are opposing solid and substantial moves to 
make ourselves strong, including universal 
military training, and are alienating oxir 
allies of the western world who. after all, 
must be our chief reliance. 

Against UMT they raise the argument that 
it would give too much power to the mili¬ 
tary. Yet they are building up a glamor¬ 
ous military figure to the size where today 
he boldly challenges the civilian head of 
our Government, the President of the United 
States. 
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It gets down to as simple an issue os 
that—a dangerous blow at our traditional 
civilian control. 

At an appropriate time. President Polk 
summarily removed “Old Fuss and Feath¬ 
ers" Scott. President Lincoln was very pa¬ 
tient with General McClellan, who looked 
good on paper but couldn’t win battles, but 
eventually supplanted him. 

President Truman has been most patient 
with General MacArthur. 


Replicement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I received today from Mr. Joe 
Kornfedder. formerly known as Joe Zach. 
He was a member of the Communist 
Politburo for a considerable number of 
years, was a very close friend of Joe 
Stalin, repeatedly attended the schools 
of sabotage and espionage in Moscow, 
and finally broke with the Communist 
Party In the middle or late thirties. The 
letter is one which I recommend to every 
Member of the Senate as “must” read¬ 
ing. 

There being no objection, the letter 
wa.*! ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

April 13. 

Deae Joe: So the thing has finally hap¬ 
pened. MacArthur is out. It Is a wonder 
that our system, which has produced so 
many things ^or the good of man, can stand 
the corruption, greed, egotism, hypocrisy, 
and ineptitude to which we are now sub¬ 
jected. I sometimes wonder If even Stalin’s 
sick totalitarianism may not get the best 
of us while we are the victims of such lead¬ 
ership. This latest action of Truman Is 
right out of the Pendergast bag of tricks. 
But it may play the role of the lance that 
pricked the boll and Its long accumulated 
pus; and wbo knows, it may In the long run 
be all to the good. 

The spectacle of removing a general of 
MacArthur's stature as one would kick out 
a bum has really aroused the country. Tru¬ 
man certainly had the worst possible timing 
for this action. If he had done it while we 
were being driven back in Korea It would 
not have had the same effect. But to re¬ 
move a general in this fashion who, after 
taking over an impomible military situation 
turned defeat Into victory twice—that is 
something which an over-patient public 
could be aroused about. 

MacArthur, who with inadequate forces 
first defeated Stalin’s North Koreans and 
then the highly over-rated Chinese Commu¬ 
nist armies, knew all along and has proved 
what we long suspected—^that Stalin’s em¬ 
pire is not what it is cracked up to be by 
our appeasers. I wonder sometimes whether 
the Acheson-Truman-Marshall axis did not 
throw the Korean situation deliberately Into 
his lap In order to discredit hhn. and now 
that he has pulled a victory out of it. are 
removing him In order to stop him In hla 
tracks—or do I give them credit for too much 
Intelligence In that? 
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It Is remarkable with what crudeness they 
did the Job. Even a third-rate politician 
could have done it better. To treat MacAr¬ 
thur like a dog is, amongst other things, the 
thing that John Q. Citizen resents. They 
talk about Insubordination I They who have 
sabotaged congressional decisions lor years, 
bypassed Congress In a hundred ways, made 
a mockery out of law when the law did not 
suit their purposes, and honored the law 
only when it served their ends. Only the 
Costellos could have made an Impudence of 
that sort. 

I don’t have to tell you how this fabal 
sickened loyal and true Americans out of 
office or shoved them to the sidelines for 
years, both in the civil and military branches 
of government. You know a lot more than 
1 do how they enthroned Incompetent mum¬ 
mies like Marshall and Machiavellian Ras¬ 
putins like Achoson, not to speak of the man 
In the White House who learned his ways 
with the Pendergast mob and brought the 
lessons he learned there Into the presidency. 
How much lower can one sink? 

Had it not been for a MacArthur, there 
would now be a Kremlin stooge promoted, 
Tito fashion, in charge of Japan. And that 
is quite a story, the particulars of which you 
know. In that case, the Kremlin would have 
not only China but Japan as well, and with 
that there would be indeed peace in Asia— 
Stalin’s peace. 

I hope all these facts and many more will 
come out as a result of the latest adventure 
of the Acheson-Truman-Marshall axis. It Is 
to the everlasting credit of General Mac¬ 
Arthur that he resisted them all these years. 
Instead of fading out of the picture as others 
were made to do and as they tried to make 
him do thus forcing them to show their 
hand at the worst possible moment. 

As to TVuman’s speech, that is for the 
kindergarten. The assumption that Stalin’s 
policy Is determined by pantomime gestures 
of pence on the part of those he Is making 
war against or is preparing to attack, Is senile 
and ridiculous beyond words. Just the con¬ 
trary Is true; If Stalin Is ready for world war, 
then his appetite for such a war will be 
whetted by Truman’s action. Those who 
speak out of weakness only Invite attack 
when they deal with gangsters such at Stalin. 
Is It not curious how Acheson and Truman 
can coo like doves for peace when they ad¬ 
dress themselves to Stalin, and strike like a 
lion against those who are Stalin’s uncom¬ 
promising enemies? All that the Acheson- 
Truman-Marshall axis has done in this case 
by removing a redoubtable and able enemy 
of Stalin’s, sending this country Into a spin. 
Is to whet Stalin’s appetite for aggression. 
Oh, yes. Truman has done another thing; 
he has mobilized a maximum of opposition 
against himself, and that may in the lung 
run bring about the sort of unity this coun¬ 
try has been in need of for a long time, and 
hence be the only good result of Truman’s 
treacherous and inordinate action. 

With my very best wishes, 

Joe. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 18 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in view of 
the soundness of the sentiment ex¬ 
pressed in a letter 1 have received from 
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Mr. Clarence Robison, of Shawnee. 
Okla., I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Ricord. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Shawnee, Okla.. April II, 1951. 
Hon. Robert S. Kerr. 

United States Senate. 

Hon. mike Monronet, 

United States Senate. 

Hon. Tom Steed, 

House of Representatives 
of the United States. 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: The bravest and best thing 
President Truman has done during his term 
of office has been to remove a field officer 
who refused to f'>llow the directions of hla 
superiors. This Government In truth “can¬ 
not long endure” If such conduct should be 
tolerated. 

MacArthur should not be permitted to 
come before Congress to attack his superior 
officers. Unless, of course. Impeachment Is 
first ordered by the Congress. 

If we are not to be the laughingstock of 
the nations and of history. In this stern 
period of our history, we must act like men, 
and not like spoiled brats, and Insubordina¬ 
tion should be stamped out. The highest 
place Is the proper place to start. 

I trust that MacArthur shall be taken as 
another man In this case, and hLs treatment 
should be as any other officer who refuses 
to obey orders. As I understand It. he is 
now at liberty to take the stump on his own. 
If he wants to, which Is the proper place for 
him to air his views. 

The President may be guilty of a lot of 
foolish things, but this act is not one of 
them. The very stability of our Nation Is 
at stake here. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Clarence Robison, 

Attorney at taw. 


Maitachuicttt House Lauds Henry Gillen 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a copy of a resolution 
passed by the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives on the passing of one of 
the greatest newspapermen in the United 
States. The late Henry Gillen not only 
was editor of a large metropolitan paper 
but he was active in the civic, fraternal, 
and community life of greater Boston. 

He was known the world over for the 
enlightening and interesting poems that 
he wrote for his readers, and the gen¬ 
eral public: 

House Lauds Henrt Gillen—Resolution in 
Honor or Late Editor Passed 

The house of representatives unanimously 
passed a resolution today In tribute to Henry 
Qlllen, Boston Post executive, who died Fri¬ 
day. It was Introduced by Representative 
Bernard M. Lally, of Dorchester. It was en¬ 
acted as follows: 

“Whereas Henry Gillen, editor of the Bos¬ 
ton Post, has passed away; and 


“Whereas bis death cut short a brilliant 
newspaper career which he began while a 
student at college and continued untU such 
time as he became the chief editorial writer; 
and 

“Whereas he will be missed as not only a 
true and loyal friend by his intimates but by 
the hundreds who read his lovely verse and 
enjoyed his keen good sense and literary com¬ 
petency: Therefore be It 

“Resolved, That the Massachiuetts House 
of Representatives hereby expresses Its pro¬ 
found regret and deep sorrow on the passing 
of one of the Commonwealth's great cltixens; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house 
cause a copy of these resolutions to be for¬ 
warded to the family of the late Henry Gillen 
and the Boston Post." 


Labor’s Role in International Affairs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri¬ 
can labor is playing a great and signifi¬ 
cant role today in the struggle against 
communism and is making important 
contributions in helping to promote our 
foreign-policy aims. As a result of this 
development, the Labor Department’s 
Office of International Labor Affairs, in 
cooperation with the American labor 
movement. Is performing a laudatory 
task in strengthening the forces of de¬ 
mocracy abroad. 

This phase of the Labor Department’s 
work is under the guidance of my very 
good friend, the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Philip M. Kaiser. I am particu¬ 
larly proud of Mr. Kaiser’s record of ac¬ 
complishments because he is a native of 
Brooklyn, where he was born 37 years 
ago. He is a Government career man. 
having risen through the ranks of Gov¬ 
ernment service, where he began as an 
economist with the Federal Reserve 
System in 1939. In 1946 he moved over 
to the Department of Labor, where he 
became director of the Office of Inter¬ 
national Labor Affairs and last year was 
named Assistant Secretary. He is the 
American representative on the govern¬ 
ing body of the International Labor Or¬ 
ganization and twice headed the United 
States delegation to the ILO annual 
conferences. 

A. very timely and informative article 
by Mr. Kaiser on labor and foreign af¬ 
fairs appears in the April 1951 issue of 
the American Federationlst, the official 
monthly publication of the American 
jFederation of Labor. It is as follows: 
Labor and Foreion Aftairs 
(By Philip Kaiser) 

The American labor movement was among 
the first to appreciate the nature of the 
Communist menace. As early as its 1920 
convention, the American Federation of La¬ 
bor, concerned about the triumph of com¬ 
munism in Russia, adopted the following 
resolution: 

"Resolved, Ihat the American Federation 
of Labor is not Jtutifled in taking any action 
which could be construed as an assistance 


to or approval of the Soviet Government of 
Russia as long as that government is based 
upon authority which has not been vested in 
It by a popular representative national 
assemblage of the Russian people; or so 
long as it endeavors to create revolutionists 
In the well-established, oivlliBed nations of 
the world; or so long as it advocates and ap¬ 
plies the mllitarlEation of labor and prevents 
the organising and functioning of trade 
unions and the maintenance of a free press 
and free public assemblage.” 

Aware of the threat of communism, the 
American Federation of Labor has done 
something about It, freely and voluntarily. 
American labor, by Its own direct efforts 
and by its support of a constructive Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy, undertook to defeat 
Commimist aggression with the weapons of 
freedom and prosperity. 

American unions have given moral and 
material support to their fellow workers 
struggling to stave off the Communist virus 
In other lands. They have sent abroad many 
of their ablest leaders to carry high the torch 
of free trade unionism and all that free 
labor Implies for the democratic process. 

Trade unionists have been lent to the 
Government to represent the American peo¬ 
ple in the foreign service as labor attaches 
and In the Marshall plan agency. On its 
own, American labor has stationed some of 
Its officers in Europe and Asia to deliver the 
message of American labor directly to for- 
eign workers. Historians of the future will. I 
am sure, pay full credit to American labor 
for its achievement In giving the democratic 
ideal meaning and life for the workers of 
other countries. 

As President Truman said recently: 

“The story of free American labor, told by 
American trade-unionists. Is a better weapon 
against Communist propaganda among 
workers In other countries than any number 
of speeches by Government officials.” 

The American labor movement has done 
Its magnificent Job abroad on Its own, free 
from the dictates of Government. This Is 
part of the great American story. Responsi¬ 
ble American citizens, acting through organ¬ 
izations of their own choosing, have seen fit 
voluntarily to give a major part of their 
resources and efforts to strengthening free¬ 
dom In other countries. 

It is important for every citizen, and espe¬ 
cially for American labor, to understand how 
our own Government—^responsive to the will 
of the people—^Is organized to conduct a 
democratic foreign policy In the present 
world crisis. Our foreign policy today, both 
in Its formulation and In Its conduct, takes 
account of the vital labor factor. 

I have been in the Department of Labor 
since 1946, fiist as director of the Office of 
International Labor Affairs and now as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of Labor. During this 
period the international activities of the 
Department of Labor have developed into 
an Increasingly effective operation. 

This la the result of a greater awareness 
that, in a representative government, labor 
must be an Integral part of what we call 
foreign affairs. It Is a result also of our 
awareness that democracy can survive only 
If the Communist challenge to free trade- 
unionism is defeated. A challenge to free 
trade-unionism is, at the same time, a chal¬ 
lenge to the democratic process. 

Two years ago the Hoover Oommlsslon 
made an Intensive survey of the organiza¬ 
tion of our Government. In the course of 
its study of foreign affairs, the Commission 
made findings which are of great significance 
to every American citizen. Our foreign pol¬ 
icy, the Commission noted, is positive and 
anti-isolationist, ^e United States has em¬ 
barked upon affirmative programs—full and 
responsible participation in the United Na¬ 
tions. the Truman doctrine, the Marshall 
plan, military assistance, point 4—designed 
to strengthen in freedom-loving nations the 
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jw onom lo siul Mwurity fouiutatloiM upon 
wtaioli democTMcy mutt build. 

A Moond major oonolusloii of the Hoover 
Oommieelon waa that It is no longer poselble 
to aeparate domestic policy from foreign 
policy. The two are inseparable. Our do« 
mastic agricultural policies, for example, have 
their effect upon the prices of a^oultural 
products in other countries. Similarly, prod¬ 
ucts made abroad by cheap labor are a threat 
to our own labor standards. 

From these two basic concepts—our posi¬ 
tive foreign policy and the indivislbUlty of 
our foreign and domestic policies—the Hoo¬ 
ver CommlMion formulated its recom¬ 
mendations on how our Government should 
conduct its foreign affairs. The Department 
of State, the Commission said, is the Presi¬ 
dent’s arm for foreign policy, assisting him 
in formulating that policy and In carrying it 
out. But the Commission pointed out that 
the Depiutment of State cannot do this Job 
by itself. It must rely on other agencies of 
the Government to assist it both in develop¬ 
ing and in carrying out our foreign policy. 

Thus, where labor is concerned, the De¬ 
partment of State looks to the Department of 
Labor for advice and assistanea. In the 
same way, the Department of State looks to 
the Dnmrtment of Agriculture in the agri¬ 
cultural field, the Treasury Department in the 
financial field, the Department of Commerce 
in the commercial field, and so forth. 

That is why the Department of Labor par¬ 
ticipates in foreign affairs. It is important, 
I think, for the American labor movement to 
know what the Labor Department, under 
the able leadership of Secretary Maurice J. 
Tobin, has been and is doing In the interna¬ 
tional field. 

Since 1946 the Secretary of Labor has had 
a Trade Union Advisory Committee on Inter¬ 
national Affairs. George Meany, BCatthew 
Woll, David Dubinsky, and George P. De¬ 
laney represent the American Federation of 
Labor. They are Joined at the conference 
table by four representatives of the CIO and 
two from the railroad brotherhoods. 

The advisory committee has met periodi¬ 
cally with the Secretary and other key offi¬ 
cials of the Department of Labor to discuss 
what the American labor movement thinks 
on the whole range of American foreign 
affairs. 

Naturally, the primary emphasis Is on the 
labor aspects of foreign policy, but by its 
very nature that covers pretty much the 
whole field. For who can limit the scope of 
labor’s interests? Labor is as Interested in 
our policy toward Korea or Soviet Russia as 
it is in tariffs, internationalization of the 
Ruhr, or international labor standards. 

In the Foreign Service Act of 1940, Con¬ 
gress established the philosophy of a unified 
Foreign Service broadly representative of the 
Interests of all the American people. The 
act created chBoard of the Foreign Service, to 
“make recommendations to the Secretary 
[of State] concerning the functions of the 
Service, the policies and procedures to govern 
the selection, assignment, rating and pro¬ 
motion of Foreign Service officers, and the 
policies and procedures to govern the ad¬ 
ministration and personnel management of 
the Service. 

Congress specified that the Board be com¬ 
posed of representatives of the Departments 
of State, A^oulture, Commerce, and Labor. 
In other words. Congress, through the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, gave recognition 
to the principle that American labor has as 
large a stake in our total Foreign Service 
enterprise as does American business or agrl- 
ciilture. 

In addition to advising the Secretary of 
State on the over-all operation of the For¬ 
eign Service, the Department of Labor is 
especially concerned with the labmr attach^ 
program. The first labor attach^ was ap¬ 
pointed in 1948. The number has Increased 
to 81 full-time labor attaches and 18 half¬ 


time labor reporting officers, stationed in 46 
key spots over the globe. 

Their Job is to report to Washington cur¬ 
rent labor developments in their areas. 
Theee are vital data in the formulation of 
foreign policies and programs. The labor 
attaohAs also Inform foreign peoples about 
American labor affairs and the role of free 
trade-unions in our democratic society. 

In cooperation with the Department of 
State, the Department of Labor, through the 
Office of International Labor Affairs, is re¬ 
sponsible for recruiting labor attaches and 
for working out their assignments abroad. 
A number of otar ablest labor attachAs have 
come from the ranks of organized labor. 
These men are making a great contribution 
to the Foreign Service because they combine 
an intimate knowledge of American labor 
affairs with a facility for establishing a mu¬ 
tual understanding with foreign trade 
unionists. 

I believe the day will soon come when we 
will have trade unionists serving as Amer¬ 
ican ambassadors to foreign countries. Even 
now there are former trade xmlonlsts 
the chiefs of mission of the plan 

agency. 

Readers of the American Federationlst are 
familiar with the work of the International 
Labor Organization. One of its great found¬ 
ers was Samuel Gompers. The ILO is imique 
among international organizations becatise 
it is composed of representatives of em¬ 
ployers and workers as well as of govern¬ 
ments. 

George P. Delaney, International repre¬ 
sentative of the American Federation of 
Labor, represents the workers of the United 
States in this important specialized agency 
of the United Nations. Charles P. McCor¬ 
mick. president of McCormick and Co.. Bal¬ 
timore, has been elected by the employers 
of the United States to represent them at 
the HiO. I am the United States Govern¬ 
ment representative on the governing body 
of the ILO and have been privileged to head 
the United States del^ations to the last two 
annual ILO conferences. 

Under the over-all foreign policy guidance 
of the Department of State, the Department 
of Labor has primary responsibility for 
United States activities connected with the 
ILO. The objective of the ILO is to strength¬ 
en the foundations of peace by Improving 
the social and economic conditions of work¬ 
ers throughout the world. ’The ILO is dedi¬ 
cated to the propositions that “poverty any. 
where constitutes a danger to prosperity 
everywhere,’’ that “labor is not a commod¬ 
ity” and that “freedom of association is 
essential to sustained progress.” 

Through the adoption of international 
standards relating to decent labor conditions 
and through operating programs, the ILO 
seeks to improve the economic and social 
conditions upon which communism and to¬ 
talitarianism can breed. It has recently cre¬ 
ated a commission to investigate violations 
of freedom of association. It seeks to raise 
the standards of workers everywhere so that 
our products will not have to compete on 
world markets with products of other coun¬ 
tries produced by sweatshop labor. To the 
extent that the ILO Is successful in this 
work, our own labor standards here in Amer¬ 
ica are protected. 

The ILO is not the only international or¬ 
ganization which deals with labor matters. 
The Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has fwmulated policies on 
such matters as freedom of association, 
forced labor, full employment, slavery, mi¬ 
gration. equal pay fin: equal work, the Cove¬ 
nant of Human l^hts, and technical assist¬ 
ance. These Issues, among others, are of 
real concern to labor, and the Department 
of Labor has participated in drafting instruc¬ 
tions for United States delegates to the 
United Nations. 
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Officials of the Department of Labor have 
also served as advisers to the United States 
delegates at meetings of various United Na¬ 
tions bodies. In addition, representatives of 
the American labor movement have them¬ 
selves served as members of the United 
States delegations to UNESCO, the United 
Nations Educational, Social, and Cultural 
Organization. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
Is a cornerstone of our country's foreign 
economic policy. This program is designed 
to provide both national and International 
economic stability and progress through the 
promotion of international trade. The Pres, 
ident is authorized to negotiate agreements 
with foreign nations with a view to reduc¬ 
ing American tariff rates, within certain 
limits established by law, in return for recip¬ 
rocal tariff reductions by other countries. 
The President, of coiirse, takes no action 
which would threaten injury to American 
Industry or to American labor standards and 
employment. 

The Department of Labor, because of the 
effects which tariff actions may have on such 
matters as the emplojnnent and purchasing 
power of the individual worker, participates 
fully in all stages of the Government's work 
connected with the trade agreements pro¬ 
gram. One of our Important activities is to 
make sure that all international unions know 
on which commodities the United States in¬ 
tends to negotiate, so that the unions af¬ 
fected may present their views in the public 
hearings which are held before the Govern¬ 
ment determines whether or not it will offer 
tariff concessions on specific items. Another 
activity is the study of the effects on foreign 
labor of possible United States tariff reduc¬ 
tions. in order to maximize the benefits of 
free international trade to workers abroad 
while at the same time protecting our own. 

In all of our international activities, 
through daily contact with officials of the 
State Department and other agencies, we 
strive to see to it that the labor aspects 
of American foreign policy are given appro, 
prlate consideration in both the develop¬ 
ment and the conduct of our total foreign 
policy. 

The Department of Labor, in cooperation 
with the Department of State, has been 
conducting exchange programs designed to 
strengthen democratic forces in other coun¬ 
tries on a level where it counts. Two of these 
are providing technical assistance to other 
governments and arranging for foreign labor 
leaders and officials to observe conditions in 
the United States. 

Under the first we have given training in 
the United States to officials of foreign Min¬ 
istries of Labor in such fields as labor law 
administration, industrial safety, labor sta¬ 
tistics, women’s employment, manpower 
training and employment service organiza¬ 
tion. We have also sent out consultants in 
these fields. 

By helping other countries to strengthen 
their government labor services, we are help¬ 
ing to improve the lot of the individual 
worker. Recently, for example, two officials 
of the United States Department of Labor 
participated in the Bell mission, which Pres¬ 
ident Truman sent at the request of Presi¬ 
dent Quirino to survey conditions in the 
Philippines. The mission made several basic 
recommendations to raise the standards of 
the Philippine worker. We are now working 
to put these recommendations into effect. 

The program of observation in the United 
States for foreign labor leaders is one with 
which the American Federation of Labor is 
familiar. We have looked to American labor 
to carry out a major share of the task and 
labor has responded magnificently. This 
program brings carefully selected foreign la¬ 
bor leaders to the United States to see for 
themselves what America is like, how our 
unions operate, how our people live and the 
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general role of labor in the American com* 
munlty. The American Federation of Labor, 
on Its own, has carried on similar programs. 

In many respects these exchange programs 
are the meat of foreign relations. There Is 
no more effective way to expose the lies and 
distortions which Communists and totali¬ 
tarian propaganda have been spreading 
about America than to have foreign labor 
leaders see for themselves the truth about 
our Nation. Only in this way can they know 
what we are really doing. Only in this way 
can they come to understand our great dem¬ 
ocratic heritage. 

One of these visitors, when he returned to 
his native land, made many speeches. Each 
time he started off by saying: 

“What I am going to tell you about Amer¬ 
ica is not what I was told to say by some 
Government official because I couldn't hear. 
I don’t speak the language. What I am go¬ 
ing to tell you I saw with my own eyes and 
I know it is true." 

He then went on to describe labor’s role 
In American democracy, contrasting the lies 
the Communists had been spreading with 
the facts he had himself seen in America. 

This is an outline of what the Department 
of Labor is doing internationally. Our aim 
Is to help strengthen democracy abroad and 
at home. This is our road to peace. 

In the grave crisis that besets the world, 
totalitarian forces are seeking to extend their 
power. We have learned from bitter expe¬ 
rience that the only language totalltarians 
understand Is the language of strength. Our 
hope for checking the aggression of Com¬ 
munist imperialism lies in creating situa¬ 
tions of strength—where people are united 
behind a representative government and de¬ 
termined to maintain their independence: 
where people can count on strong support 
from other free countries and from the 
United Nations; where people can hope to 
win a better life by their own efforts. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
the Berlin airlift, the mutual-defense-as- 
Blstance pact, point 4 and technical coopera¬ 
tion, and our Arm stand in Korea—all these 
are designed to. create situations of strength. 

The Department of Labor and the Ameri¬ 
can labor movement have both made signifi¬ 
cant contributions to this basic aim of 
American foreign power. 


The American Conetitntion in a Modern 
World 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April IB, 1951 
Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion of Ohio annually spon¬ 
sors an essay contest to make us . more 
conscious of the American way of life 
and the freedom that we enjoy under 
our form of government. 

I am proud that one of the winners is 
from the Thirteenth District, and I am 
including the following essay of James 
Greenawalt, of Vermilion, Ohio: 

The American Constitution in a Modern 
World 

(By James Greenawalt, Vermilion, Ohio) 
The Constitution of the United States 
Is the unique contribution of America to 
nation building. Its framers showed the 
world that independent States could, through 
peaceful agreement, form a Federal Union 
in which powers of general concern were^ 


vested In the Union, while authority in local 
matters was retained by the States. 

The foresight and wisdom of the framers 
of the Constitution still amazes us. This 
instrument, created by these comparatively 
young men in the midst of a great crisis 
over 160 years ago, has served our Nation 
long and well. It truly fits the spirit of the 
people living under it. 

A free people forming themselves into a 
nation will always have to set down the gen¬ 
eral principles and rules for a new govern¬ 
ment. Such a written constitution is not 
incapable of growth and adaption. Our 
own is not a dead contract which must be 
Interpreted exactly as the parties who en¬ 
tered into it understood It. Rather, It is a 
living agreement which develops with time 
and adapts Itself to economic and social 
changes brought about by our greatly in¬ 
creased population. Industrialization, new 
means of transportation and communication. 

The elastic clause of the Constitution, 
which gives Congress the power to legislate 
on all matters “necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution" the enumerated 
powers, makes it flexible to the spirit of the 
people governed by it and to those who 
administer it. Ever since the Constitution 
was framed, it has been undergoing clari¬ 
fication and Interpretation. 

The Constitution has grown through the 
years. There have been only 21 formal 
amendments, the first 12 being added shortly 
after its framing. An unwritten Constitu¬ 
tion has developed through legislation, court 
decisions, party practices and customs, that 
is Just as strong as the written one in many 
cases. For example, good legislation estab¬ 
lishing Federal courts, administrative depart¬ 
ments. boards, and commissions has sup¬ 
plemented the Constitution. The great 
body of our American law is not in the 
written Constitution but is to be found 
in the decision of our courts. The Su¬ 
preme Court has assumed the power to 
Invalidate acts of Congress which are in its 
opinion contrary to the Constitution. Party 
practices have been responsible for the es¬ 
tablishment of the President’s Cabinet, for 
the conversion of the electoral college into 
a party agency, and of the determining by 
caucuses of procedures and policies of the 
House of Representatives. Customs in keep¬ 
ing with the spirit of the Constitution have 
also played their part. 

Thus we see that our Constitution has sur¬ 
vived the changing times. It has built 
America into a strong, free nation. It has 
given us the highest standard of living for 
the average person found anywhere in the 
world. It has made ui a peace-loving Nation 
willing to aid other countries in maintaining 
world peace. It has proved itself to be ade¬ 
quate for past and present needs and it will 
be able to adapt itself to the future problems 
and needs of this modern world. 


The MficArthur Qaestion—^Perionalitiet 
or Princ^let 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CARL ELUOn 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker. I am 
now, and have for many years been, an 
ardent admirer of the military genius 
of Oen. Douglas MacArthur. Through 
the ages he will undoubtedly rank with 
the great military commanders of all 
)time. 


I think it is altogether fitting that he 
receive of his country a hero’s welcome. 
I am looking forward to hearing his 
address to Congress tomorrow. He is cer¬ 
tainly qualified to speak on far-eastern 
affairs, and I am hopeful that his mes¬ 
sage will be helpful to us in formulating 
a foreign policy that will be in the best 
interests of the United States, and that 
will be helpful in somehow finding a for¬ 
mula that will restore peace to the world. 

I personally feel that the issues with 
which we are confronted are much bigger 
than that of any personality. I do not 
believe that we should attempt to make 
policy decisions upon any basis other 
than that of fact and principle. Our 
foreign policy, our military policy, civil¬ 
ian control of the Government, military 
discipline all appear to be elements of 
the big question. I hope that it can be 
resolved on the basis of principle, not 
prejudice, not personality, not politics. 
Our 60,000 Korean casualties call on all 
of us to chart a correct course, to find a 
sound solution. 

As a part of my remarks. I Include an 
article by Alyce Billings Walker from the 
Friday, April 13, issue of the Birmingham 
News: 

It Seems to Me Our Main Problem Remains 
Democracy 

(By Alyce Billings Walker) 

"My country, right or wrong." 

So, I’m going to keep my mouth shut, and 
pray the good Lord to get us out of the mess 
that engulfs us. 

That, It seems to me. Is the best I can do 
as a citizen. I’ll not be a part of the clamor¬ 
ing, hysterical mob behaving Just as our ene¬ 
mies would have us do. I’ll not take my 
stand for Truman or for MacArthur, but for 
the United States of America and democracy 
as It was conceived by people who placed 
country before self. 

I’ve read and listened to every scrap of 
information I could In the last 48 hours. 
My first Impulse, too, was to sit In judgment 
on one or the other of the two men who 
have now upset the whole world. I made a 
list of the merits and demerits of both as 
recorded In the newspapers, over the radio, 
and from memory. It added up to the sim¬ 
ple fact that I’m neither a Truman or a 
MacArthur "fan," but for each I have de¬ 
grees of respect and admiration. 

But, out of all the listening, reading, eval¬ 
uating I have done, there evolved one in¬ 
disputable fact: The President of the United 
States and the former commander In chief 
of the United Nations forces In Korea are 
each guilty of playing politics when the 
peace of the world was at stake. For that 
I cannot forgive them. 

Truman is no mental giant, as historians 
will record. MacArthur Is no diplomat, as 
his well-known temperamental outbursts 
through the years testify. 

But Harry Truman Is President of the 
United States and, as such, was MacArthur's 
Commander In Chief. 1 grant you, the lat¬ 
ter has been strangely treated, and un¬ 
doubtedly for political reasons. But so long 
as he was wearing the uniform of the United 
States Army, he was obligated to behave as 
a soldier, not as a leading man with the 
Whole world as his stage. 

If he could not conscientiously follow in¬ 
structions of his superiors, he could have re¬ 
signed his command. Reputed to be a strict 
disciplinarian, it seems strange that he 
should have repeatedly been guilty of what 
amounted to insubordination. 

Time may prove MacArthur entirely right 
in his judgment of how war In Asia should 
be conducted-<-one does remember Billy Mit¬ 
chell. But I believe he would have guaran- 
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tead hta peraonal prastlfie «iui better pro- 
taoted tba Intaraate of hla oountry by re- 
•Ignlng on tha grounda of xndlntainlng hla 
ivinclplea. than by forcing hla dlacharge. 

At tha moment, he la martyr in the eyaa 
of vaat numbara of admlrera and with othera 
who can aea no right In anything Truman 
doea. 

Frankly. I for one am not too intaraated 
in individual political martyra at the 
moment. I*m only conenmad about the 
thouaanda of young, unaung martyra who are 
being aacriflced on war'a altar trying to de¬ 
fend their imperiled country. 


ProgKft m CiirU Rights 

ESCIENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker. H. B. 
Snyder, editor of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune, commends the Congress for its 
action in voting out the segregation 
amendment to the armed service or 
manpower bill which was before the 
House last week. 

His editorial follows: 

No Sbchueoatzok zn Unztorm 

The Houae haa taken the only honorable 
action possible by eliminating the segrega¬ 
tion clause from the draft bill. 

It was an indirect clause, but it was segre¬ 
gation. just the same. It provided that 
draftees would have the right to ask assign¬ 
ment to units of their own race. 

No such provMon was contained in the 
Senate bill. The Bozise Military Affairs Com¬ 
mittee inserted it in the measure by a 21-12 
vote, on motion by Representative Wzm8Tbad, 
(Democrat. Mississippi). It provided that 
Inducted men's preferences would ‘'govern 
any future assignment • • • insofar as 

military necessity may permit.” The privi¬ 
lege was to go only to draftees, not to volun¬ 
teers or reservists. 

The clause was a definite repudiation of 
President Truman's Executive order calling 
for equality of opportunity and treatment in 
the armed services. It was 2 years ago that 
the order was issued, calling on the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense “to take steps to have the 
remaining instances of discrimination • * • 
eliminated as rapidly as possible." 

The Armed Forces have made progress to¬ 
ward that goal. Nearly a year ago a Presi¬ 
dential committee reported that. “All Army 
jobs are now open to Negroes. * * * All 
Army school courses are open to Negroes 
without restriction or quotas. • • • All 
jobs and ratings in the Navy general service 
now are open to all ezxlisted men without 
regard to race or color. * * * The Marine 
Corps has abolished its segregated Negro 
training units. * * * All Air Force Jobs 

and schools are open to qualified personnel 
without racial restriction or quotas." 

The Army now asserts it has complete in¬ 
tegration in trainizig centers, though the 
color line remains in some combat units. As 
of last March 18. it reported 11.7 percent of 
its enlisted personnel and 2.1 percent of its 
officers were Negroes. 

Although the Navy says it has “no special 
or unusual provisions” as regards race, only 
8 percent of its enlisted personnel are Ne¬ 
groes while It has only 10 Negro officers. 
The Air Force has 5.6 percent Negroes in its 
enlisted ranks and only 0.6 percent among 
officers. The Marine Corps asserts segrega¬ 
tion is gone but has no figures on Negro 


personnel “because we don't make race dls- 
tinctioiM on service records.” 

The Winstead amendment was an attempt 
to undo all this by an Indirect attack. It 
represented the sort of thinking that cant 
be accepted if we expect democracy to stand 
up in the conflict with communism. Its 
defeat in the House, duplicatlzig the defeat 
of a similar move in the Senate a year ago, 
is heartening. 


Veteraas’ EmpldymeBt Service 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or zntTzsuMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, March 5, 1951 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert¬ 
ing a letter written by Mr. Miles Ken¬ 
nedy. director of the legislative commis¬ 
sion of the American Legion; Mr. Francis 
M. Sullivan, legislative director of Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans; Mr. Omar B. 
Ketchum, director of legislation. Veter¬ 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States; and Mr. Clarence G. Adamy. na¬ 
tional service director. American Vet¬ 
erans of World War H. The statement 
reads as follows: 

Hon. OvxRTON Brooks. 

Member of Congress: 

We. the undersigned, representing the 
American Legion. Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans, and the American Veterans of World 
War n wish to strongly protest the report 
of the Department of Labor-Federal Security 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro¬ 
priations of the House of Representatives 
which recommends the reduction of the 
budget estimate for the Veterans' Employ¬ 
ment Service from 61,588,000 to 6743,500. 
The committee expressed its belief that one 
Federal veterans’ representative and a clerk- 
stenographer for each State and Territory, 
together with a small headquarters staff, 
would be adequate. This action amounts to 
a cut of over 53 percent, and in money, an 
amount of 6838,600. This constitutes a 
staggering and crlppUi^s blow to an already 
small but hard-working and sincere Govern¬ 
ment service agency. 

The Veterans' Employment Service is man¬ 
dated by the people of this Nation and the 
Congress under provision of title IV of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1044, as 
amended, to cooperate and aid the United 
States Employment Service and the State 
employment services to the end that veterans 
shall receive the maximum of Job couztsellng 
and Job opportunity in the field of gainful 
employment. To reduce this splendid, com¬ 
pact. well-organized force of 176 professional 
field representatives together with the eight 
professional staff members located in Wash¬ 
ington to a sheU of some 63 field represent¬ 
atives and a correspondingly smaller unit in 
headquarters would simply render the Vet¬ 
erans’ Employment Service incapable of pw- 
forming the responsibUities and duties man¬ 
dated to them by law. 

Let us point out that there still remains a 
sizable future task to be accomplished in 
terms of employment of veterans currently 
being trained uzider programs sponsored by 
the Ooverzunent. As of February 28. 1051, 
the Veteraiu’ Administration cites 1,576,464 
veterans in educational and training pro¬ 
grams under provisions of Public Law 846. 
On this same date, there were 83,604 dis¬ 
abled veterans receiving vocational rehabili¬ 
tation. The majority of these trainees are 


potential manpower for defense industry or 
activities contributing to the defense pro¬ 
gram. The present conflict in Korea and the 
increased znoblllzatlon of our Armed Forces 
can only result In a substantial Increase In 
the number of disabled veterans who will 
require Job-flziding assistance. By late lOSi 
and early 1062. the Veterans' Employment 
Service wUl probably be faced with a situa¬ 
tion which will not differ baalcally from that 
of 1945 and 1946. Thousands of servicemen 
will be discharged from service with combat 
disabilities and additional thousands with 
injuries resulting from training and other 
accidents. It will be the responsibility of 
the Veterans' Employment Service to taclli- 
tate their return to civilian life by finding 
them suitable employment. 

Notwithstanding statistics which Indicate 
that there are 62,000.000 people employed 
today and the labor market Is tightening, 
the fact remalzzs that there are many com¬ 
munities where employment is spotty. Many 
areas still have relatively high unemploy¬ 
ment. Opportunity to materially reduce un¬ 
employment In these areas appears to be 
small because of geographical location, hous¬ 
ing shortage, and Inability of large number 
of workers to migrate. The particular prob¬ 
lem as we representatives of the veterans* 
organizatlotzs see it is that the Veterans’ Em¬ 
ployment Service can make a most significant 
contribution in using its special facilities to 
gain for the veteran advancement from 
mediocre Jobs to positions which will make 
full use of the skills he has acquired and the 
experience be has undergone in training. 

The task of rendering special services to 
veterans in the field of gainful employment 
remains great. Current operations of and 
deployment of personnel of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service is servicing efficiently 
and valuably to the welfare of our fighting 
men and women upon their discharge from 
service to their country. We believe that It 
is absolutely essential that their efforts and 
continuing positive accomplishments be 
maintained. 

The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, the Dis¬ 
abled American Veterans, and the American 
Veterans of World War n at their respec¬ 
tive 1960 conventions and encampments 
mandated full support to the maintenance 
of the Veterans’ Employment Service and Its 
operation of service to veterans In the field 
of gainful employment. We, therefore, the 
undersigned, respectfully request that action 
be taken which will result In the restoration 
of funds to the full amount as requested by 
the President in his budget for the fiscal year 
1952, 61,583,000. 

Mzlxs D. Kznmsdt. 

Director, Legislative Commission, 
the American Legion. 

Omar B. KxrcstUM, 

Director of Legislation, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 

Frawczb M. Sm.i:.zvAM. 
Legislative Director, Disabled Amer* 
lean Veterans. 

CiMBXiscK O. Adamt. 
National Service Director, American 
Veterans of World War U, 


Appeggement or a Masich?—No 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

oi'ZLZ.nrois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENl ATIVIS 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
bearing some shrill talk about appease¬ 
ment or a Munich in the Far East. I 
have been shocked by these irresponsible 
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statements. We must debate the pres¬ 
ent crisis on the issues and not on emo¬ 
tion or partisan considerations. 

The critics of President Truman and 
the admiinstration are playing directly 
into the hands of the Communists with 
their rantings about appeasement. And, 
at the same time, they are aiding the 
propagandists of the Kremlin by their 
talk of war in the Orient. 

What do the American people want? 
They want peace and that is what our 
President is working for. We are dere¬ 
lict in our duty if we spread hysterical 
and false statements at this time. 

The President is working for peace and 
the free peoples of the world are behind 
him. Last June, when the Communists 
attacked the Republic of Korea, our 
President made the decision to ask the 
United Nations to furnish the military 
force to stop the aggression. This was 
not appeasement. This was firm, reso¬ 
lute action. 

When the Chinese Communists came 
Into the war in November and the out¬ 
look was dark, our President and the 
United Nations did not falter. They de¬ 
clared the Chinese Communists as ag¬ 
gressors. They poured in the men and 
machines to stop the aggressors. This 
was no Munich. This action was that of 
men with the will to fight for what they 
considered to be right. 

The Communists have wanted to take 
Formosa. Our President has protected 
that Island with the Seventh Fleet. 
Appeasers would have long since given 
up Formosa. But, by the action of 
President Truman not one Communist 
has set foot on the island. 

There have been some in the United 
Nations who have wanted to give in to 
the Chinese Communists by allowing 
them into the UN and by giving them a 
voice in the Japanese Peace Ti eaty talks. 

In spite of the false propaganda by the 
critics of the President, our Nation has 
stood consistently against such a deal. 

In his speech to the Nation on last 
Wednesday, the President declared 
firmly for peace. He said in forceful 
terms: 

We are ready, at any time to negotiate lor 
a restoration of peace In the area. But we 
will not engage in appeasement. We are 
only Interested in real peace. 

Real peace can be achieved through a set¬ 
tlement based on the following factors: 

1. The fighting must stop. 

2. Concrete steps must be taken to insure 
that the fighting will not break out again. 

3. There must be an end to aggression. 

This, I say. is a real program for peace. 
Anyone who charges otherwise is guilty 
only of trying to avoid the truth, and of 
confusing the people. They are guilty 
of what the President calls political 
hokum and they have truthfully put 
their own personal aggrandizement 
above the good of their country. 

If the truth were known, they are 
more interested in getting us into a war 
than in trying to bring about a real 
peace. They should quit hiding behind 
their sham of misrepresentation and dis¬ 
tortion of the facts. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The Mediterraaeaii—Strategic Road to 
Ruftia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HENRY J. UTHAM 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
set forth in the Record a very excellent 
article by William H. Messier which ap¬ 
peared in the April 3. 1951, issue of the 
Reporter. 

I feel sure the Members will find this 
helpful to bring into proper focus many 
of the matters on which we will legislate. 

The article follows: 

The Mediterranean—Strategic Road to 
Russia 

(By William H. Hessler) 

For any nation that commands the sea 
and air. the Mediterranean is the highroad 
to the Soviet heartland. To be sure, Korea 
and Western Europe are getting the head¬ 
lines at the moment, and, for the tireless 
writers of science fiction, the new frontier of 
the Arctic is a theme of endless fascination. 
But our military planners are giving some 
hard thought to the Mediterranean. 

In February, American and British naval 
and air officers met In Malta to plan a strong¬ 
er. more Integrated deployment of their 
strength in the Mediterranean and the Mid¬ 
dle East. About the same time, the United 
States and Prance began negotiations to re¬ 
activate five wartime air bases in Morocco. 
The xipshot is a program for the rapid build¬ 
up of air and sea bases from Gibraltar to the 
Persian Gulf. Runways are to be lengthened 
and underground gasoline dumps provided 
in Morocco, Tripoli, Egypt, Cyprus. Jordan, 
Iraq, and Iran. Weather-observation sta¬ 
tions are to be installed and communications 
equipment set up—4o that America’s heavier 
aircraft can fiy from these positions, which 
dot the Mediterranean for more than 2,000 
miles from west to east. 

This Joint program has been made public. 
But there are certainly other strategic plans 
not on the public record. When Red Fleet 
printed a Jittery charge that the United 
States and Britain are preparing offensive 
war against Russia's Black Sea ports, it re¬ 
vealed the Kremlin’s respect for the striking 
power of carrier-based aircraft. Russia’s 
defenses against fast, low-altitude, sea-based 
planes are weaker than those against big, 
relatively slow long-range bombers. 

There is no mistaking the stress put on 
the eastern Mediterranean lately. Along with 
the Malta and Paris meetings, there has been 
a thorough canvass of the entire area by Air 
Force Secretary Thomas K, Flnletter, who, 
although new in that post, is an old hand at 
air power. British sent Gen. Sir Brian 
Robertson, commander of its Middle East 
forces, to Israel on a mission frankly strategic 
In aim; and Israel has opened the door to 
staff talks with American military men. 
George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs, took a trip to Bel¬ 
grade at the same time that bis counterpart 
for the Middle Bast, George C. McGhee, led 
a procession of high officials, military and 
civilian, to Turkey, a country pressing Wash¬ 
ington for outright alliance. 

The biggest conference of military leaders, 
however, was held in Faris in the first week 
of March, when General Eisenhower and 
sundry subordinates met with Admiral 
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Robert B. Carney, commanding our Medi¬ 
terranean forces; Admiral Forrest P. Sher¬ 
man, Chief of Naval Operations; and Gen¬ 
eral Robertson. Their subject was the or¬ 
ganisation and use of sea power in the 
Mediterranean. In the aggregate, these top- 
level dealings bear witness tu the urgency 
of military readiness there. 

The constant search of American military 
planners is for potential means of bringing 
air and sea power to bear on the Soviet 
Union if necessary. They can plan to stand 
on the defensive in the Far East and on the 
islands fianking the eastern shore of Asia 
once the Korean War is ended. They can 
provide radar warning stations and inter¬ 
ceptor squadrons for the defense of North 
America in the northwest, north, and north¬ 
east—the possible danger zones. They can 
anticipate the path of the main Soviet at¬ 
tack in Europe, because it would have to 
come on the northern plain that extends 
from Moscow to the English Channel. 

But these are problems of defense, and 
defense of Itself does not win wars. Amer¬ 
ica’s most tolling weapons for offensive war 
are aircraft—land-based and sea-based. 
They range from single-place fighters to the 
six-engine B-36. and their armament from 
.60-callber machine guns to the atomic 
bomb. The strategic planners find their 
most urgent and most baffling task in deter¬ 
mining how to deploy their offensive power 
where it would hurt the Kremlin most, sup¬ 
port our allies best, and also protect our 
prime sources of strategic materials and our 
sea lanes to them. 

This search for the means of staging a 
retaliatory offensive and of supporting valued 
partners leads military men Inexorably to 
the Mediterranean. That tideless sea can 
best be thought of as an arm of the Atlantic 
extending into the heart of the Eurasian- 
African land mass, the “world island" of the 
geopoliticians. It is a long. Irregular cor¬ 
ridor, rimmed completely by friendly or neu¬ 
tral nations (except for the short Albanian 
coast), reaching nearly to the front door of 
the Soviet Union, For Britain, after the 
opening of the Suez Canal back in 1869, 
it was the supreme sea-communication line, 
linking the homeland with India and Aus¬ 
tralasia. Today it has four big strategic 
uses. 

First and foremost, it is an avenue on 
which air-sea power could be brought to 
bear against the Soviet Union and its Eu¬ 
ropean satellites. Second, it is a sea lane 
for the logistical support of southern France, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, 
Third, it is an efficient sea lane to the Mid¬ 
dle East and the richest petroleum lands of 
the world. Finally, it would be a formida¬ 
ble water barrier against a European con¬ 
tinent held by the Red army, if it should 
come to that. 

The main body of Europe is a peninsula, 
flanked by the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 
In war, the Baltic would be a Russian lake, 
because the entrances are too constricted 
and shallow for our penetration, because it 
is too small for maneuver, and because It 
parallels the fiat northern plains of Europe. 
But the Mediterranean, with ample sea room 
for ships to maneuver and with friendly 
nations all around, contains a series of 
north-south peninsulas (Greece, Italy, 
Spain). It is evident that the north of 
Europe, being a wide corridor open at both 
ends, la vulnerable to any strong land force, 
while the south of Europe is cut off from 
the north by mountains and trisected by 
projecting arms of the Mediterranean 
(Aegean, Adriatic, Ligurian Seas). By the 
logic of geography, in modern war southern 
Europe must "belong" to the dominant sea 
power, just as northern Europe must "be¬ 
long" to the dominant land power. 

Our chief political allies are in the west 
of Europe. The problem there is to create 
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enough defensive strength to fight a holding 
war. Our natural geographic allies for of¬ 
fensive action are In the south. In a broken 
east-west row, Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Spain. 

America, as the preeminent sea power, has 
a relation of mutual dependence with these 
Impoverished Mediterranean states in a stra¬ 
tegic deployment ordered by geography. 
Turkey and Greece are a shield keeping Rus¬ 
sia from the Aegean and eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. Yugoslavia Is a shield keeping Rus¬ 
sia from the Adriatic and central Mediter¬ 
ranean. Spain adjoins the only reliable en¬ 
trance to the Mediterranean. Simply by 
existing as non-Soviet states, these countries 
make the Middle Sea a viable sea lane for us. 
At the same time, while we and the British 
command Its waters, the Mediterranean Is a 
highway on which we can bring support to 
these partners who are not yet (excepting 
Italy) formal allies. We look to them as 
buffers for our sea corridor. They look to us 
for munitions, supply, reinforcement, and 
air support. 

Starting with these geographic realities, 
we can piece together the main elements of 
the potential counteroffensive strategy now 
taking form. Fast carrier task forces would 
roam the Mediterranean sending fast, low- 
altitude light-bombers northward against 
tactical targets. Land-based lighters and at¬ 
tack bombers would do the same, working 
from many bases scattered through the is¬ 
lands and peninsulas of the region. The 
primary task would be to achieve command 
of the air, the secondary to slow aggressor 
ground forces. 

Medium-range bombers from well-pro¬ 
tected bases farther back would fly north 
and northeast to smash at strategic targets 
in the satellite states, European Russia, and 
the vital area Just behind the Urals. The 
planned Improvement of British air bases in 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Cyprus, and Tripoli is a 
clear preparation for such a counteroffen¬ 
sive. Greek and Turkish airfields could 
serve as forward bases for fighter aircraft—on 
bomber-escort missions and offensive sweeps. 

Just what our heavier aircraft would be 
able to do from bases In the British Isles or 
what our monster B-36’s could do from their 
aerie In Texas only actual performance in 
all-out war can confirm. It would depend 
on how well the Russians have developed 
their high-altltude defenses. Long-range 
bombers would be relied on to deliver main 
offensive blows at strategic targets in the 
Soviet Union, but even if these aerial battle¬ 
ships did all that was expected of them, they 
could not keep the Bed army out of Western 
Europe. Wrecking Soviet tank factories 
would then be no more Important than 
wrecking Soviet tanks on the move eastward. 

Meantime, if Soviet ground forces attacked, 
merchantmen of the United States and some 
allies would be plowing eastward through the 
Mediterranean under antisubmarine escort. 
This maritime service of supply would bring 
to our air bases throughout the area the 
ammunition, fuel, foodstuffs, defensive 
ground-force contingents, fighter-aircraft 
replacements, and other items essential to 
overseas aerial operations. It would bring 
the nations of southern Europe equipment 
to sharpen their harrying thrusts northward 
against the exposed southern flank of the 
Soviet war machine, a flank that would 
grow ever longer as the attack moved west¬ 
ward. On this sea route also we might de¬ 
ploy amphibious task forces of great mobility 
and fire power for special Jobs In southern 
Europe, the Middle East, or (if Red fleet’s 
fears were confirmed) the Black littoral of 
Russia. 

Middle eastern petroleum poses an acute 
problem for strategic planners, because the 
oil-bearing regions of Iran, Iraq, and Arabia 
are not protected by natural barriers against 
oil-hungry Russia. If we cannot insure the 
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holding of these areas against Soviet troops 
(a ground-force task of large dimenslona), 
utilising these oil fields. 

Even In the worst conceivable circum¬ 
stances—seizure and occupation of the great 
bulk of Europe by Communist forces—^the 
Mediterranean would remain Immensely Im¬ 
portant In Anglo-American strategy. With 
their overwhelming superiority In sea power, 
America and Britain could maintain logis¬ 
tical support for air bases In north Africa 
and on various Islands—Crete, Cyprus, Malta. 
Sardinia. To hold the Islands would be an 
air-sea task. To hold North Africa would re¬ 
quire only sea command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean and ground-force defense of a 100- 
mlle front on the Isthmus of Suea. In 1943 
Allied victory was accomplished In north 
Africa mainly because Anglo-American sea 
power In the Mediterranean tended to isolate 
Rommel'D armies. In reverse, the same sea 
command could assure the safety and effec¬ 
tive operation of air bases In and south of 
the Mediterranean. 

Whether we assume the best or the worst, 
whether we should manage to hold most of 
Europe, or lose It. we cannot hang back and 
trust to the British Isles— Mr. Hoover’s un- 
slnkable aircraft carrier and the cornerstone 
of his cautious strategy of passive defense. 
Britain lies at the end of the north European 
plain, separated from it by 18 miles of water. 
It backs up a purely defensive position. 
From British bases, we could launch retalia¬ 
tory bomber strikes against Moscow and 
Leningrad, and fighter and attack planes for 
the support of defensive ground forces on the 
European plain. But if we wanted to win 
such a war, and not merely go through the 
motions of resisting, we would do better to 
work from the British air bases scattered 
from Gibraltar to the Persian Gulf. Britain’s 
contribution Is not merely a cluster of air¬ 
fields In the home Islands, but a series of 
shrewdly placed positions along the under¬ 
belly of Europe, won by centuries of canny 
diplomacy and stubborn fighting. 

The plan for deploying the power of the 
West In the Mediterranean are new, but they 
rest on extensive preparation—on 3 years 
of support for Turkey and Greece, on the 
resuscitation of Italian naval power, and on 
Washington’s recent rather wary conciliation 
of the Franco regime. The Mediterranean 
area has been cultivated by diplomats In ad¬ 
vance of Its exploitation by soldiers and 
sailors. 

Italian naval power is not to be laughed 
away. Set against that of the United States, 
It Is trifling—25,000 officers and men (the 
limit Imposed by treaty) against half a mil¬ 
lion. Forbidden by treaty to maintain air¬ 
craft carriers or submarines, Italy cannot 
pose as a great naval power. But In the 
Mediterranean, it could contribute the small, 
last craft that count for so much In anti¬ 
submarine warfare In calm, restricted waters. 

Spain enters the calculations of any Medi¬ 
terranean strategy because a hostile power In 
Andalusia could endanger our use of the 
Strait of Gibraltar. The whole edifice of an 
offensive and defensive strategy for the re¬ 
gion would collapse if the guns or planes of 
a strong enemy dominated the 16-mile-wlde 
passage. Under Generalissimo Franco or 
anybody else, therefore, Spain needs to bo 
persuaded—and If necessary helped—to de¬ 
fend its own soil. But that is about all the 
Western Powers really need from Spain. 

To make our offensive-defensive Mediter¬ 
ranean strategy effective, political planners 
must try to gain the active, full-scale partici¬ 
pation of two powers not yet woven Into 
the fabric of the North Atlantic alliance— 
Yugoslavia and Turkey. Their armies, prop¬ 
erly employed, could neutralize nearly half 
the ground-force strength Russia would have 
Initially for an attack in Europe. 

The problems faced by political planners, 
however, are a story in themselves. It is 


enough to observe, in purely strategic terms, 
that one down-to-earth fact mtist guide our 
political dealings with the Mediterranean 
states—that Tito’s Yugoslavia can help us 
prevent war with Russia, or else help us 
mightily to prevent the loss of Western Eu¬ 
rope If war should come, while Franco’s Spain 
could do little more than provide a last-gasp 
defensive beachhead on the Continent from 
which to undertake the stupendously bloody 
and heart-breaking task of reconquering all 
Europe once It was stupidly lost. This is 
spelled out clearly by Tito and his spokes¬ 
men, who have said Yugoslavia will fight If 
Greece Is attacked. If Italy Is Invaded through 
Austria, If Russia strikes In Germany. That 
covers about everything but an end run 
through Norway. Yugoslavia Is in our corner. 
And It has force and the Incentive to use It. 

Our emergent strategy for the Mediter¬ 
ranean needs to be far better understood 
across the breadth of America. There are 
two Ingredients for a successful strategic 
plan. One is to keep Soviet armies out of 
industrial Western Europe. The other Is to 
throw In a relentless succession of hard belly 
punches by sea and air from all around the 
perimeter of the Red world. And for this 
second task, which is the counteroffensive 
and therefore the decisive task, the Medi¬ 
terranean beckons. It Is a high road flanked 
by friends, and it leads to the doorstep of 
Stalin’s Eurasian heartland. 


New York Editor Approves Hall Measure 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, continuing the long list of val¬ 
ued and ardent supporters of the Hall 
antiregistration bill. I incorporate here¬ 
with in the Appendix a line editorial 
by Mr. John J. O’Connor, hunting and 
fishing authority and editor of the Bronx 
Times. 

Mr. O’Connor’s broad outlook both in 
his own field of sports and also upon 
our national affairs leads him to some 
constructive conclusions which are con¬ 
tained in his following column: 

Washington. D. C.—Orchids and saluta¬ 
tions to Congressman Edwin A. Hall, Re¬ 
publican. Binghamton, N. Y., for Introduc¬ 
ing H. B. 3023, a bill which prohibits the 
registration of firearms. 

’This bill Is so important to the rights of 
the citizens of this country that It Is given 
here In Its complete text: 

*'A bill to prohibit registration of firearms 
already Issued legally and to protect citi¬ 
zens against unconstitutional seizure of 
private weapons 

“Whereas during World War II, Nazl- 
mlnded officers attempted to pass laws 
abridging the constitutional right of a pri¬ 
vate citizen to bear arms; and 
“Whereas these same officers started their 
anti-American program by calling for reg¬ 
istration of all privately owned firearms; 
and 

’’Whereas our founding fathers wisely In¬ 
corporated within, the Constitution of the 
United States this Inherent privilege to our 
citizens to protect their hearths—homes by 
possessing arms; and 
“Whereas In the several States, the revival 
of tyranny Is asserting Itself In the form 
of proposals to register all legally Issued 
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private weapona with design to eventual 
seizure of firearms owned by individual cltl« 
Bens: Therefore, 

“Be it enacted, etc.. That no oitleen shall 
be compelled to register of firearms of which 
he Is In legal possession. 

"SBC. 2. No Federal, State, or local oflioer 
shall have the power to seise firearms be¬ 
longing to private cltlaens who legally pos¬ 
sess them." 

TO the good oltlsens and sportsmen alike, 
please protect your constitutional rights, and 
write or wire your Congressman today, tell¬ 
ing him to give his backing to bill H. B. 
8028, as It is now referred to the House 
Conunittee on Ways and Means. 

BIRDS OO OFT MXLADT'S BOMWR 

After April 15. the plumage of wild birds 
may not be sold In New York State, accord¬ 
ing to a conservation law passed 10 years ago 
which gave feather merchants and millinery 
establishments a decade to dispose of plum¬ 
age already on hand. 

That means that milady’s bonnet hence¬ 
forth offered for sale In this State may sport 
only the feathers of certain birds captivity- 
reared In the United States, and classified by 
law as “domestic fowl." Exempt under the 
law is the plumage of “domestic fowl,’* 
such as feathers of the following birds raised 
in captivity In the United States: chickens, 
turkeys, guineas, geese, ducks, pigeons, os¬ 
triches, rheas, peafowl, and eight varieties 
of pheasants or their hybrids; ringnecks, 
goldens, silvers, Lady Amhersts. Reeves, Swln- 
hoe. and brown and blue eared. 

The law does not apply to licensed com¬ 
mercial fly-tying feathers which tradition¬ 
ally have been used In the making of fishing 
lures, but all feather and millinery mer¬ 
chants, under the law, must turn over all 
remaining supplies of Illegal plumage to the 
State Conservation Department by May 19, 
1961. 


Blows Whistle on Additional Abases of 
Hazard Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTER NORBLAD 

OF OBBOON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav, April 13,1951 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
herewith a letter recently published in 
Armed Forces on the subject of the 
abuses of flight pay: 

Blows Wristlb ow Additional Abusis or 
Hazabd Fat 

To the Editor: 

In reference to a letter concerning sub 
hazard pay, In the March 24 Issue of Armed 
Force, 1 am an ez-airedale and can vouch 
for the fact that submen ai'e not alone In 
their plight. 

While In a patrol squadron in the Pacific 
men not actually needed in the crews were 
flown 4 hours a month for the sole purpose 
of giving them flight pay. That condition 
exists today. 

On several naval air stations, I ran across 
a more openly unfair deal. There the 
ground crew men of various departments 
were given flight pay, chiefs getting most of 
the skins, first class next, and so on down 
the line. The seamen and third class got 
practically no chance at the flight pay. 
None of the men had any business whatso¬ 
ever flying. The flight skins were assigned 
to various departments strictly as a favor. 


Paper time was another ruse used during 
the war. A man who was getting this un¬ 
needed flight pay would let smne air-happy 
seaman fly under his name. The seaman got 
the thrill, the man whose name he signed 
in the log got the pay. 

Another device which was occasionally 
used was the falsification of the BuSandA 
form sent to disbursing, which authorized 
the flight pay. The form would contain one 
or two names which had never appeared on 
any flight sheet. These free-riders would 
then be credited flight pay when they had 
actually flown no time during the entire 
month. 

Of course, it goes without saying that an 
officer’s life Is now worth 100 bucks per 
month when he risks it. An enlisted man’s 
body, containing less vital chemicals, such 
as gold. Is worth only $50 per month In haz¬ 
ard pay. 

An Bx-Auxdalb. 


Majority Views on Colorado River 
Controversy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALIFORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, AprU 18,1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker. I am 
submitting the following statement: 
Statbment or Cbrtain Mkmbxrs or the C!oii- 

MITTXX ON INTIRIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

Concerning 8. 75 and B. R. 1500, Central 

Arizona Project 

BCr. Chairman, the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House has given 
several weeks of study to this proposed leg¬ 
islation. We have heard experts on all 
aspects of the project. We have Just re¬ 
turned from a trip to the Southwest, where 
all features of the project were viewed and 
personal interviews were undertaken. As a 
result of these studies, we have arrived at 
certain suggestions and conclusions con¬ 
cerning S. 75 and the companion bill, H. R. 
1600. 

The committee knows of the extreme 
drought situation that faces the area from 
western Kansas to the Pacific Ocean and 
from the Navajo country to the Mexican 
border. On the trip members of the com¬ 
mittee witnessed many empty reservoirs and 
vast fields that could not be irrigated due 
to lack of water. We discovered a shortage 
of power because of shortage of water for 
hydroelectric facilities. We learned of low¬ 
ering water tables. On the other hand. In 
the Colorado River the committee saw thou¬ 
sands of second-feet water not being 
presently used. 

We are fully cognizant of the great benefit 
that could accrue to central Arizona if this 
water, presently going to waste, could be put 
to use in this drought-stricken area. 

We believe, however, that the proposed 
bills, as presently presented to the commit¬ 
tee, would not provide the relief hoped for. 
We want to be helpful to Arizona and her 
people in the solving of the serious present 
water problem. We, feel, however, that the 
bills, in their present form, would not re¬ 
solve the water problem facing ArlBona. We 
think that the legal question of the right to 
the use of waters of the lower Colorado 
Elver Basin would not be resolved by the 
legislation; that the adjudication of the 
water rights should come before authorlea- 
tlon of the project, and not following; the 


oommlttee is fearful that the method provid¬ 
ed in the legislation la not the proper pro¬ 
cedure and would not result in obtaining 
adjudication of these rights by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The need for adjudication of the rights to 
the use of waters of the lower Colorado River 
Basin was admitted by every witness before 
the committee. Adjudication has been 
recommended by the President, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, Bureau of the Budget, 
the Judiciary Committee, and this commit¬ 
tee of the Congress. It is a fact recognized 
in section 18 of the bills under considera¬ 
tion. There is no argument on this point. 
The following quotations Indicate the agree, 
ment of all concerned for the necessity of 
the adjudication of the water rights in the 
lower Colorado River Basin: 

“Authorization of any of the projects In¬ 
ventoried in the report should not be con¬ 
sidered to be in accord with the program of 
the President until a determination Is made 
of the rights of the individual States to 
utilize the waters of the Colorado River 
system." (R. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., p. 1.) 

“The first question raised was whether 
there Is enough water In the Colorado River, 
available for use in Arizona, to satisfy the 
needs of this project on a permanent basis. 
The President has stated many times that 
he would like to see a definitive settlement 
of the rights of the various States to waters 
of the Colorado River system, in order that 
decisions on ; ;ojeets to be developed In the 
public intercLt may be made on a firm basis 
with respect to water rights. The President 
consistently has Indicated his unwillingness 
to take any position favorable to authoriza¬ 
tion of the central Arizona project until sec- 
tlement of the water-rights controversy has 
been brough about." (Bureau of the Budget. 
In letter to chairman of House Committee on 
Public Lands, dated AprU 19, 1950.) 

"There is agreement among all agencies 
concerned as to the urgent need for resolu¬ 
tion of the water-rights issues Involved." 
(Report of Director of Bureau of the Budget, 
May 19, 1948 hearings, H. J. Res. 226, 80th 
Cong., House Judiciary Committee.) 

“That fxuiiher development of the water 
resources of the Colorado River Basin, par¬ 
ticularly large-scale development, is seriously 
handicapped. If not barred, by lack of a de¬ 
termination of the rights of the individual 
States to utilize the waters of the Colorado 
River system." (Report of Commissioner of 
Reclamation, H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., 1st 
sess.. Secretary’s interim report on Colorado 
River.) 

“Assurance of a water supply Is an im¬ 
portant element of the plan yet to be re¬ 
solved. The showing in the report of the 
availability of a substantial quantity of Colo¬ 
rado River water for diversion to central 
Arizona for irrigation and other purposes Is 
based upon the assumption that the claims 
of the State of Arizona to this water are 
valid. It should be noted, however, as the 
regional director and the Commissioner of 
Reclamation have pointed out, that the State 
of California has challenged the validity of 
Arizona’s claim. If the contentions of the 
State of Arizona are correct, there Is an 
ample water supply for this project. If the 
contentions of GRllfomia are correct, there 
will be no dependable water supply available 
from the Colorado River for this diversion." 
(Secretary of Interior’s report in letter of 
transmittal of the project planning report, 
H. Doc. 186. 81st Cong.) 

“There is not available for use in the other 
State sufficient water for all the projects. 
Federal and local, which are already In ex¬ 
istence or authorized.” (Report of the Sec¬ 
retary on 8. J. Res. 146, 80th Cong.) 

"The committee feels the dispute between 
these two States on the lower Colorado River 
Basin should be determined and settled by 
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agreement between the two States or by 
court decision because the dispute between 
these two States Jeopardizes and will delay 
the possibility of prompt development of any 
further projects for the diversion of water 
from the main stream of the Colorado River 
in the lower Colorado River Basin. 

'‘Therefore the committee recommends 
that Immediate settlement of this dispute by 
compact or arbitration be made, or that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
promptly Institute an action In the United 
States Supreme Court against the States of 
the lower basin, and other necessary parties, 
requiring them to assert and have deter- 
mined their claims and rights to the use 
of the waters of the Colorado River system 
available for use In the lower Colorado River 
Basin.” (House Committee on Public Lands. 
In Report No. 910, July 14, 1047, on H. R. 
1697 (reauthorizing the Gila project).) 

The point we wish to make here is the 
complete agreement of administrative and 
legislative agencies. Including the President, 
Secretary of the Interior, Bureau of the 
Budget, House Judiciary Committee, and 
this committee of the Congress, as to the 
need of adjudication of the waters of the 
lower Colorado River Basin. 

If the committee should proceed with 
the authorization of the central Arizona 
project, as contemplated In the proposed 
legislation. In the light of the foregoing, this 
committee and the Congress might well find 
Itself In the position of having authorized 
a project which would entail the spending 
of hundreds of millions of dollars that, be¬ 
cause of a Court decision (which must be 
made), might well find Itself without suffi¬ 
cient water and therefore uneconomical and 
unfeasible. 

The testimony before the committee was 
to the effect that the funds could not be 
appropriated until the water rights were 
determined. (See sec. 13 of the bills.) We 
are not convinced this Is the case. It will be 
noted the section deals with expenditures, 
not appropriations, and provides for the sus¬ 
pension of expenditures for the construction 
of certain features of the project while a 
suit Is pending. (Described in section 12.) 
However, the resumption of the Secretary’s 
power of expenditure is not conditioned on 
the result of the suit. In other words, he 
may resume construction and thereby the 
use of appropriations as soon as the suit is 
ended, regardless of the result. 

To state the matter In another way: The 
prohibition In this section against expendi¬ 
tures would end (1) If the State brought no 
action within 6 months, or (2) If the Court 
shculd dispose of the action on technical 
ground ..Ithout settling the controversy. 

It further appears to us that the matter 
of prohibition against expendltmes is one 
that would be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior—not by the Congress—If this 
bill was enacted Into law. In other words, 
the spending of appropriations would be de¬ 
termined by the Secretary and not by the 
Congress. We feel that such a determina¬ 
tion Is one that should rest with the Con¬ 
gress before expenditures are made. 

Argument was made before the committee 
that enactment of this proposed legislation 
Is necessary in order to set up a Justiciable 
case for consideration of the Court. We are 
inclined to believe that Is not the case and 
that. In fact, because of the limitations In 
this bill, the matter will cause the Court to 
refuse consideration. The committee finds 
that the Court did hear an almost Identical 
case: Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 U. S. 689). 
The prayer, the Issues, and the results, as de¬ 
scribed in that case, all closely parallel with 
the central Arizona project. 

“The prayer was for a determination of the 
equitable share of each State in the water 
and cf the priorities of all appropriations In 
both States and for an injunction restrain¬ 


ing alleged wrongful diversions.** {Nebraska 
V. Wyoming (326 U. S., at p. 592).) 

Again, In hearings on the GUa project In 
the Eightieth Congress before this commit¬ 
tee the committee stated: 

“The committee feels the dispute between 
these two States on the lower Colorado River 
Basin should be determined and settled by 
agreement between the two States or by 
Court decision because the dispute between 
these two States Jeopardizes and will delay 
the possibility of prompt development of any 
further projects for the diversion of water 
from the main stream of the Colorado River 
In the lower Colorado River Basin. (Rept. 
No. 910, July 14.1947, on H. R. 1697.) 

‘‘That further development of the water 
resources of the Colorado River Basin, par¬ 
ticularly large-scale development. Is seriously 
handicapped, if not barred by lack of a deter¬ 
mination of the rights of the individual 
States to utilize the waters of the Colorado 
River system.” (Prom Secretary’s Interim 
Report by Commissioner of Reclamation on 
the Colorado River—^H. Doc. 419, 80th Cong., 
1st sees.) 

“The evidence supports the finding of the 
special master that the dependable natural 
flow of the river during the Irrigation sea¬ 
son has long been overappropriated. A 
genuine controversy exists. The States have 
not been able to settle their differences by 
compact. The areas involved are arid or 
semlarld. Water In dependable amounts Is 
essential to the maintenance of the vast ag¬ 
ricultural enterprises established on the var¬ 
ious sections of the river. The dry cycle 
which has continued over a decade has pre¬ 
cipitated a clash of Interests which between 
sovereign powers could be traditionally set¬ 
tled only by diplomacy or war. The original 
Jurisdiction of this Court Is one of the al¬ 
ternative methods provided by the framers 
of our Constitution.” (Arizona v. Califor- 
nia (283 U. S, 423, 482-464).) 

Obviously, these are parallel situations to 
one which now presents itself to this com¬ 
mittee. The Court’s summary of the con¬ 
troversy In the case of Nebraska v. Wyoming 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“If this were an equity suit to enjoin 
threatened Injury, the showing made by 
Nebraska might possibly be Insufficient. But 
Wyoming v. Colorado, supra. Indicates that 
where the claims to the water of a river ex¬ 
ceed the supply a controversy exists appro¬ 
priate for Judicial determination. If there 
were a surplus of unappropriated water, dif¬ 
ferent considerations would be applicable. 
Cf. Arizona v. California (298 U. S. 558, L. ed. 
1331, 56 S. Ct. 848). But where there is not 
enough water in the river to satisfy the 
claims asserted against It, the situation Is 
not basically different from that where two 
or more persons claim the right to the same 
parcel of land. The present claimants be¬ 
ing States we think the clash of Interests to 
be of that character and dignity which makes 
the controversy a Justiciable one under our 
original Jurisdiction. (From p. 610 of the 
Court's summary.) 

It will be noted the Court held that there 
was a justiciable controversy and one under 
its original Jurisdiction. 

It should be remembered that for 29 years 
a fruitless effort to arrive at an Interstate 
compact for the use of the waters of the 
lower Colorado Basin has been going on. 

In the case of Colorado v. Kansas (320 U. 
S. 383), at page 616, the Court has this to 
say: 

“But the efforts at settlement in this case 
have failed. A genuine controversy exists. 
The gravity and importance of the case are 
apparent. The difficulties of drafting and 
enforcing a decree are no Justification for 
us to refuse to perform the important func¬ 
tion entrusted to us by the Constitution.’* 

These considerations Justify the opinion 
stated by the Secretary of the Interior at 
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hearings before this committee on H. R. 934 
and 935, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
page 1160. 

“The bare statement of these questions, 
the knowledge that there is disagreement 
between Arizona and California about the 
answers to be given them, and the fact that, 
if the contentions of either State are ac¬ 
cepted in full and If full development of the 
upper basin within the limits fixed by the 
Colorado River compact Is assumed, there Is 
not available for use In the other State suf¬ 
ficient water for all the projects. Federal and 
local, which are already In existence or au¬ 
thorized would seem to Indicate that there 
exists a Justiciable controversy between the 
States.” 

'The committee notes that It took the Court 
only 314 to 8 months to decide the three 
previous cases of Arizona against California. 
We therefore believe that this committee 
was wholly Justified when It recommended 
that Immediate settlement of this dispute by 
compact or arbitration be made, or that 
the Attorney General of the United States 
promptly institute an action In the United 
States Supreme Court against the States of 
the lower basin, and other necessary parties, 
requiring them to assert and have deter¬ 
mined their claims and rights to the use of 
the waters of the Colorado River system 
available for use In the lower Colorado 
River Basin. 

We think that this suit could be brought 
at an early date and that this committee 
have the benefit of the determination of the 
court of the water rights of the lower Colo¬ 
rado River Basin. 

We would like to call attention to the 
limitations In the bills before us which 
might result in the refusal of the court to 
resolve the dispute. Sections 12 and 13 pre¬ 
scribe the manner and Instructions with 
respect to the suit proposed In the legisla¬ 
tion to be submitted to the Supreme Court. 
There Is a limitation on the subject mat¬ 
ter of the suit to the right to divert water 
through aqueducts or tunnels to be con¬ 
structed pursuant to this act. It Is noted 
that only the diversion proposed In S. 75 and 
H. R. 1500 would come within the preroga¬ 
tive of the court under limitation prescribed 
by this legislation. We doubt the Supreme 
Court could arrive at an equitable determi¬ 
nation of the rights Involved If It accepted 
the case under these limitations. 

It appears to us that there are several acts 
and compacts, In addition to the proposed 
legislation, that would enter Into the con¬ 
troversy. There Is the Colorado River Com¬ 
pact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
California Self-Limitation Act, and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act. 
Also, there Is the Mexican Water Treaty, the 
act of the Arizona Legislature of 1944, which 
recognized certain rights In California, and 
possibly others. It Is difficult for us to see 
how the Supreme Court could determine the 
aggregate rights of the States to the use of 
waters In the lower Colorado River Basin 
under the limitations Imposed by sections 
12 and 13 of the bills. It might well result 
In the Court refusing to consider the suit. 

We recognize the great need for additional 
water for maintenance of the present econ¬ 
omy In Arizona and would like to be help¬ 
ful In solving the present difficulties. We 
therefore suggest to the proponents of S. 75 
and H. R. 1600 that steps Immediately be 
taken for the adjudication of the rights to 
th-s use of the waters in the lower Colorado 
River Basin; that a firm settlement be 
reached with the Indians who will be dam¬ 
aged by the construction of the project (we 
feel that section 14 is not a satisfactory 
solution). 

It seems to us most unfortunate that two 
great States of this Union, both so vitally 
affected by the use of Colorado River water, 
should not arbitrate these Issues. 
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Bnglneen and financial experts, whoae 
position vould be one of neutrality between 
the States involved, could be found to deter* 
mine these issues on a sound, equitable and 
feasible basis. Such action by both States 
would be an incUcatton of a desire to resolve 
the issue in the best Interests of the Nation. 
Propaganda and charges and counter charges 
have but befogged the issues and undoubt¬ 
edly Jeopardieed the position of both States. 

We urge the parties in interest to give 
serious conaideration to such arbitration 
so that we may take affirmative and con¬ 
structive action. 

Waltib B. Baezmo. J. Ernest WRAaroN, 
Dsan P. Tatlok, John P. Satlor, Bo- 
WARD H. JSNISON, FRED O. AANDAHL, 
A. L. MnuuBR, Fred L. CRAwroao, FBAinc 
•i. Bow. WnxzAK Henry Harxzson, 
Norris Poulson. Haicxr Budoe, Wes¬ 
ley A. D'Bwart, Clair Bnolx, Sam 
Yobty. 

CONCORRIMO STATEMENT BY ENOLE AND YORTY 

The undersigned, not having participated 
in the original drafting of the foregoing 
statement, wish to concur with the follow¬ 
ing explanaton in two Instances: 

First, with reference to the third para¬ 
graph on the first page: There is water 
presently going to waste and the use of it 
would benefit Arlxona. But, this is water 
belonging to the upper basin which Is uniued 
at the present time; and, water belonging to 
Arizona and California for presently con¬ 
structed or authorized projects and to 
Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico which is not 
currently being used. Consequently, al¬ 
though this water Is cxurrently going to waste. 
It will be used, and no further projects (the 
central Arizona included) can be predicated 
on it. 

Second, the third paragraph on page 
eleven: It is admitted that additional water 
would help the economy of Arizona as it 
would any area in the arid southwest. But 
Arizona has exercised no care in the utiliza¬ 
tion of her existing water, and is flagrantly 
over-using her water. The record is replete 
with evidence of this fact, including the 
records of the Department of Agriculture 
that agricultural production in Arizona since 
1946 In spite of her short water supply has 
Increased more in volume and dollars t han 
any state in the Union. 

Finally, we think the statement is clear 
that it Is premature, to determine the dis¬ 
puted question of economic feasibility of the 
proposed project until the water rights in 
the lower basin are first determined, and that 
that basic question is reversed for future 
consideration. 

Clair Engle. 

Sam Yobty. 


Kej to United Stitet Foreigfn Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF BEFRESENTATIVEB 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in ttie 
Record, I include herewith an article ap¬ 
pearing in the Christian Science Moni¬ 
tor by Joseph C. Harsch: 

Btatb op the Nation 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 
key to united states VOREION POLICY 
Washington. —^The most revealing single 
passage In President Truman’s April 11 


radio address on foreign policy was the one 
which read: 

**lf they had followed the right polleies In 
the leso’s—if the free countries had acted 
together to crush the aggression of the dic¬ 
tators, and if they had acted in the begin¬ 
ning when the aggression was small—there 
would probably have been no World War n. 

**The beginning when the aggression was 
small,’* in the period which led down the 
sorry road to World War n, was in 1080, when 
Japan first tested the waters of aggression 
In Manchuria. 

The historians and the diplomats who 
have gone back over the record of the pre- 
World War n period have inclined more and 
more to put their finger on that year as the 
place where history could have been shaped 
differently if the free countries had Joined 
together to halt the first test of aggression 
Instead of puUlng apart and letting it 
happen. 

The man who put his finger most emphati¬ 
cally upon that year and upon the story of 
inaction in the West was Henry L. Stlmson, 
Secretary of State at the time in the Cabinet 
of President Hoover. 

And it Is to be noted that no other book 
on the history of that period so often is 
studied and quoted from by the present 
planners of our foreign policy as Mr. Btim- 
son’s book On Active Service. 

In that book Mr. Stlmson tells how he 
begged and pleaded and reasoned with Mr. 
Hoover to be allowed to use the mlUtary 
power of the United States in a common 
effort to halt that first case of aggression. 
He tells with cold disapproval of Mr. Hoover’s 
refiual to allow him to move the Pacific 
Fleet beyond Pearl Harbor, and how hie ef¬ 
forts to organize a collective front with 
the British broke down because he could do 
no more than bluff and because the British 
felt that a bluff was bound to fall. 

Mr. Stlmson is the real philosopher of 
postwar American foreign policy. His book 
is the textbook which has been consulted 
at every step down this other and different 
road. Dean Acheson is the foreign-policy 
disciple of Henry L. Stlmson and President 
Truman is the convinced student. 

To a large degree, the great debate 
through which we have Just passed on Euro¬ 
pean policy has been Just another round in 
the old argument between the philosophy of 
Mr. Hoover and the philosophy of Mr. Stim- 
son. The difference is that this time Mr. 
Hoover is not President and is not in a posi¬ 
tion to hold the fleet at Pearl Harbor. The 
students of Mr. Stlmson are in office and 
have been willing to use the Army of the 
United States in Greece, the Air Force in the 
Berlin airlift, and all branches of our Armed 
Forces In Korea. 

So far, the story this time Is the reverse 
of the story of the ISSO’s. Everything Mr. 
Stlmson wanted to do then and was denied 
permission to do by Mr. Hoover is being done 
now in spite of the protests of Mr. Hoover’s 
friends and followers. ’That they do protest 
Is the most natural thing in the world, be¬ 
cause, if the Stlmson plan of action suc¬ 
ceeds in Raving lu from a third great world 
war, Mr. Stlmson’s stand in 19S0 will be vin¬ 
dicated and Mr. Hoover’s refuted. 

The Issue is not really between Democrats 
and ^publicans. By political accident, it 
happens that Messrs. Truman and Acheson 
are the present executive heirs of the Stim- 
Bon tradition. But General Elsenhower, 
John Foster Dulles, and Senators Lodge, 
Duff, and Morse—all Republicans—«re just 
as much heirs of the same tradition. And 
the shadow of Theodore Roosevelt ia behind 
the doctrines of Mr. Stlmson. 

The duel is between thoee who belleva 
there can be eecurlty in isolation and thoaa 
who believe there can be security only in 
collective resistance to aggression. The an¬ 
tagonists of the moment would appear to bo 


General MaoArthur and President Truman. 
The real antagoniste today, as at every stege 
of the oontinuing great debate, are the phl- 
losophiee of Herbert Hoover and Henry X*. 
Stlmaon. 


Arber Dtj 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL STEFAN 

or MESXA8XA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 19,1951 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, each year, 
the State of Nebraska, whose Third Dis¬ 
trict I have the privilege to serve, honors 
J. Sterling Morton, the father of Arbor 
Day. My State observes Its yearly cele¬ 
bration of Arbor Day on the birthday of 
its founder. April 22. 

The significance of what J. Sterling 
Morton did nearly four score years ago 
has been almost lost behind the silken 
mist of the poetry, legend, and emotion¬ 
alism which is still—and justly so—part 
of Arbor Day. 

What Morton—one-time Governor of 
Nebraska and one-time Secretary of Ag¬ 
riculture—really did was to give forest 
conservation back to the people. Suc¬ 
cessful conservation can only come from 
Individual communities individually 
aroused. The great Nebraskan provided 
the spark which spread like a prairie fire 
across the country from ocean to ocean. 

In 1682. when children who had land¬ 
ed at Plymouth Rock were still alive, 
William Penn decreed that an acre 
should be maintained in forest land for 
every five cleared in lands granted by 
him. 

The Penn decree was issued in a com¬ 
munity—an area which had not at¬ 
tained the working status of a true prov¬ 
ince. 

Shortly after the acceptance by the 
original 13 States of the Constitution, 
in 1791, the Philadelphia Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture offered medals 
for the planting of locust trees—a type 
of timber then in great demand. 

The New York Society heard a com¬ 
mittee report in 1795 recommending that 
Inferior farm land be devoted to tree 
raising. 

In 1804 the Massachusetts Society 
gave premiums for growing trees. This 
movement did not die out suddenly in 
Massachusetts. The Massachusetts 
State Legislature in 1817 asked its State 
department of agriculture to encourage 
tree planting, particularly the growing of 
oaks for ship timbers. Later, in 1837, the 
same State legislature authorized a sur¬ 
vey of forest conditions in the State to 
Induce landowners to consider the im¬ 
portance of continuing, Improving, 
enlarging the forests of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to point out at 
this time that the movements to pre¬ 
serve our forests, to increase them, which 
occurred Immediately after the War of 
Independence arose froth the people and 
were not Imposed on the people. Side by 
side with this movement of community 
conservation there was arising still an- 
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other force~the force of expanding Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

From 1799. when Congress authorized 
President Adams to buy reserves of live 
oak on the South Carolina and Georgia 
coasts, until the end of the War Between 
the States there was an almost unbroken 
record of Federal legislation pertaining 
to forests. Practically none of this legis¬ 
lation originated with the people most 
affected by the progressive elimination 
of forests—the communities actually de¬ 
pendent upon them. During that period 
Congress took it upon itself to think for 
the people rather than to represent 
the people. 

War Between the States changed that. 
The popular voice raised from a matter 
of displeasure to a roar of discontent. 
One writer puts it this way: 

The heavy requirements for wood during 
the war and the extensive destruction In 
some areas by military operations, the rapid 
pace of lumbering In the Lakes States and 
the widespread destruction by forest fires, 
the growing realization of the relation of 
forests to stream flow and water supplies— 
all caused people to think about future tim¬ 
ber supplies and the Importance of forest 
cover. 

Popular interest was further quick¬ 
ened by the paper by Rev. Frederick 
Starr in 1865 in which he advocated the 
immediate undertaking of Government 
research on how to manage forests and 
how to establish plantations. 

Stirred on, perhaps, by the Starr re¬ 
port, the Wisconsin State Legislature 
set up a forest commission headed by 
1. A. Lapham in 1867. The Lapham 
commssion stressed the need for tree 
planting. This was in the very year 
when Nebraska became a full-fledged 
State. 

In 1869, Maine appointed a commis¬ 
sion on foreign policy. 

Little permanent results came from 
the Wisconsin or the Maine effort, but 
better methods of transportation and 
the printing press spread the news over 
the Nation. 

It requires no crystal ball to picture 
the resourceful J. Sterling Morton as- 
semblylng the forest story from all parts 
of the United States, analyzing it. and 
then—determining what was wrong and 
what must be done to right the wrong. 

Let us try to follow his line of thought. 
The Constitution has not changed. 
Over 80 years of assault from without 
and internal strife has not materially 
altered it. The Constitution arose from 
the people. It was not imposed on them. 
The Bill of Rights arose from the people. 
It was not imposed upon them. The 
amendments originated from sources 
other than the actual people he, J. Ster¬ 
ling Morton, could count on the fingers 
of one hand. Things which rise from 
the people endure. If conservation was 
to endure the determination to conserve 
forests, to plant trees, must arise from 
the people and not be thrust upon them 
from above or from without the com¬ 
munity circle. 

It must have been in this manner that 
J. Sterling Morton decided upon the ab¬ 
solute need of Arbor Day. 

The first Arbor Day, April 10, 1872, 
saw more than a million trees planted in 
Nebraska. 
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Thirteen years later, in 1885, Governor 
Morton could tell the American Fores¬ 
try Congress that Nebraska had more 
than 700,000 acres of planted trees. 

J. Sterling Morton's reasoning paid 
off. 

In 1949. 508 farmers in Nebraska and 
South Dakota were asked to place a 
cash value on trees. How much was 
their annual savings in their fuel bill 
alone due to windbreaks? Their an¬ 
swer? An average of $15.85. 

In an experiment at Holdredge, Nebr., 
it was found by scientific measurement 
that trees used as windbreaks reduced 
fuel costs by 22.9 percent. 

Livestock breeders in Nebraska esti¬ 
mated that windbreaks saved them 
through preserving feed and calf crops 
some $300 per year. Dairymen in the 
vicinity placed their savings from the 
same cause at $600 per year. 

Farm families depend on gardens for 
much of their food. Most of them know 
the value of trees as a windbreak in 
Increasing the crop from garden and 
orchard, as well as the quality of fruit 
and vegetable. Three hundred and 
twenty-three Nebraska farmers aver¬ 
aged a crop increase valued at $67.15 
per year due to trees. 

Yes; J. Sterling Morton’s reasoning 
has certainly paid off—in practical cash 
returns as well as in beauty which may 
not be measured. 

For April 22, 1951—^Nebraska’s Arbor 
Day—I have one thought, and that 
thought is a prayer: 

May God bless the enduring memory 
of J. Sterling Morton, that great man 
who returned the major share in plant¬ 
ing trees back to the people from whom 
that right was taken, the people to 
whom that right has always—and 
justly—^belonged. 


After the Tumult and Shouting 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include herewith an article 
by Lowell Mellett which appeared in the 
Evening Star on April 17, 1951: 

Aiter the Tumult and Shouting—MacAb- 

THUR Mat Disappoint Political Partisans 

Seeking To Use Him for Their Own 

Purposes 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

This week, the tumult and the shouting. 
This week, the hero’s return and the admir¬ 
ing Nation's welcome. Next week and for 
many weeks to come, the sober business of 
deciding or trying to decide where we go 
from here. That, a matter of gravest Im¬ 
portance, may depend to considerable extent 
on the hero himself, on his willingness to 
subordinate to the country’s best Interest his 
natural desire for personal vindication. 

As the week began bis willingness in this 
respect appeared open to some doubt. The 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee had wired General MacArthur an 
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Invitation to appear before the committee 
to testify and be questioned concerning the 
military situation In the Far Bast. Hearings 
on the subject had already been scheduled 
with Secretary of Defense Marshall as the 
first witness. The general in reply had in¬ 
formed Chairman Russell that resolutions 
were pending In Congress Inviting him to ad¬ 
dress a Joint meeting of the House and 
Senate and until action had been taken on 
those resolutions he would deem it Inappro¬ 
priate to make any other plans. 

Chairman Russell, of course, was fully 
aware of the resolutions offered by the Re¬ 
publican leaders of the two Houses and, 
regardless of the spirit In which they were 
offered, he was as willing as anybody to see 
this courtesy extended to the general. What 
he proposed was In no way calculated to In¬ 
terfere with the general’s big moment. And 
as a veteran legislator, the chairman could 
consider himself quite competent to judge 
of what Is appropriate and what Inappro¬ 
priate in the matter of calling witnesses. 
His commltee has called lots of generals in 
the past and will call lots of them In the 
future. 

What Chairman Russell may have thought 
he didn’t say immediately. Disposed to be 
charitable, he could have thought that the 
general had confused the United States Sen¬ 
ate with the Japense Diet, to which he has 
habitually handed down the law. Disposed 
to be charitable in another direction, he may 
have got an inkling of the patience the Pres¬ 
ident has exercised in his dealings with the 
general. But his colleagues in the Senate 
haven’t the slightest doubt that In due 
course the Russell committee will expose 
the general to a searching examination, no 
matter how "inappropriate” that may seem 
to the general. 

To be of real service to the country the 
general will have to respond to the question¬ 
ing in the spirit in which it is advanced, an 
earnest desire to clear up the confusion that 
has been thrown around our far-eastern 
policy by his political friends. As the situa¬ 
tion grows more ominous in Korea, this has 
become Imperative. If the general takes 
counsel while in Washington with his old 
companions In arms and submits himself 
to the kind of briefing on the European and 
world situation that he seems never to have 
absorbed while in Tokyo, his experience and 
judgment can be turned to good account and 
he can reclaim the reputation of a selfless 
citizen as well as a brilliant soldier. 

If the general, however, takes counsel only 
of a political group that has its sights set on 
a target no higher than next year’s election 
he can only serve to confound the current 
confusion and make the implementation of 
any intelligent national policy almost im¬ 
possible. 

The political partisans want to use him. 
The hatchet, or egg-throwing, brigade want 
to make him their own. It is to be hoped 
that he understands, or comes quickly to 
understand, this element and Is prepared to 
disappoint it. 


Eagle Hearts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTAHVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to pay tribute to the work 
of a great humanitarian organization, 
the Pi-aternal Order of Eagles. 
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I have deep honor to be a member 
of the aerie of this organization in my 
home town of Crookston, Minn. 

As an example of the constant effort 
of the Eagles to relieve human misery. I 
call your attention to the following 
article from April edition of the Eagle, 
its national publication. It concerns the 
line work done by the Crookston Aerie in 
helping the Indians in northern Min¬ 
nesota: 

Bacbla HxAvrs—^T be BBivfsxMa ckxppkwas. 

FAcmo A CRtTSL Minnesota Wxnteh, Foono 

A Tkub Samaritan in Crookston Aerjx 
(By Boss O. Schmidt) 

Most of America has Just passed through 
a long and rugged winter. In the majority 
of States there have been record-breaking 
snowstorms and temperatures that have sent 
the thermometer dipping to below normal 
figures. Minnesota has had its share of cold 
weather and up near the Canadian border 
there were days when the cold was registered 
at 25, 35, and even 41 degrees below aero. 

Such cold weather poses many problems, 
even when you have warm clothes to wear 
and comfortably steam-heated houses or 
apartments. It is much worse when you 
have to face such winter weather without 
shoes and overcoats and nice warm , mufflers 
and mittens. This Is the problem that faced 
the Chippewa Indians on the Red Lake In¬ 
dian Reservation in Minnesota. The school 
kiddies Jtut couldn’t get to school because 
they didn't have enough warm clothes to go 
around. 

The plight of the Indians in Minnesota 
was not overlooked because there Is a fine 
branch of the Eagles, aerie 873, at Crookston. 
Minn. Brother Harold C. Hagen. United 
States Representative in Congress from the 
Ninth Minnesota District, took the problem 
of the Indians on the Bed Lake Reservation 
to his aerie. Congressman Hagen told of the 
plight and hardships facing the Indians— 
told how the children were forced to stay 
out of school because of the lack of warm 
clothing. 

It didn't take long for the hearts at the 
Crookston members to warm to this appeal 
and a drive was launched to collect clothing 
for the Indians, especially the children. The 
first drive was conducted last year and 
proved highly successful. This winter, with 
Its record-breaking cold, the need was even 
greater, and Brother Hagen again appealed to 
the crookston aerie. Eagles and their fami¬ 
lies and friends responded with the result 
that a great quantity of blankets, scarfs, 
belts, socks, mittens, stockings, blouses, 
sweaters, shirts, shoes and boots, overshoes, 
rubbers, overcoats, underwear. Jackets, pa¬ 
jamas. diapers, stocking caps, dresses, skirts, 
and overalls were donated. 

The success of the drive was emphasised 
by George E. Saunders, superintendent of 
schools of Beltrami County, who was respon¬ 
sible too: the distribution. Mr. Saunders, in 
a letter to the Crookston aerie, said: 

"On behalf of the people of the Red Lake 
Indian Reservation, I wish to thank you and 
the good people of Crookston for the .fine 
assortment of clothes you sent us. 

"A large amount of the clothes have been 
given out and 1 am sure they were appre¬ 
ciated. 

"It was wonderful of the people who do¬ 
nated the clothes to have them so clean and 
nice." 

The Crookston Daily Times, in an article 
telling of the success of the drive, said: 

"Drives come and go, but the recipients 
of gifts of good will from people of good 
will do not forget. We think those who gave 
to this cause will be warmed by the thought 
that the Indians of the Red Lake Reservation 
are warm this winter thanks to them.” 

The hearts of the members of the Crooks¬ 
ton aerie and the hearts of all Eagles every¬ 


where are warmed by the thoui^t that these 
Indian children have not been forgotten and 
that our great order has been Able to ektend 
its services to these people who need it so 
badly. 

The real spirit of eagledom was the inspi¬ 
ration for this great humanitarian under¬ 
taking, Uianks to Brother Baobn and his 
fellow members in the Crookston aerie. 


The SL Lonii Globe-DeiRocrht BeUeyet 
*^The Draetk Acliui by the Pretident 
Wat Justified” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C.J(mES 

or MXBSOUBX 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRIBBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. JONES of Missouri Mr. Speak¬ 
er. it is news when the St Louis Globe- 
Democrat admits that the President of 
the United States is right. Although as 
stated on its masthead, “The Globe- 
Democrat is an independent newspaper 
printing the news impartially, support¬ 
ing what it believes to be right, and op¬ 
posing what it believes to be wrong, with¬ 
out regard to party politics,** it seems 
that the Globe-Democrat has almost 
without exception found some reason 
why it should not support President Tru¬ 
man. or his policies, and it is a rare occa¬ 
sion when the Globe-Democrat finds 
anything to commend which originates 
with a Democratic administration. De¬ 
spite the fact that the Republican Party 
has seen fit to make a political issue out 
of President Truman's courageous action 
in risking what he knew would be Im¬ 
mediate condemnation by those who 
have been and still are admirers of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, I believe, as does the 
Globe-Democrat, that attention should 
be directed to the real issue in this ac¬ 
tion. 

Certainly General MacArthur cannot 
recommend that every officer follow his 
example in setting himself up as a self- 
appointed diplomat, over and above his 
duties as a commander who is obligated 
to receive and execute the orders of his 
superiors. It is not a question of whether 
General MacArthiur is correct in his ap¬ 
praisal of the situation in the Far East. 
It is not a question of whether or not 
the foreign policy which he recommends 
is the one the United States should adopt. 
The question is, Was General MacArthur 
right or wrong in departing from his 
military responsibilities to challenge the 
policies which had been adopted by the 
Uziited Nations, the President, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the State Depart¬ 
ment? 

A reading of the editorial from the 
Globe-Democrat should convince those 
who believe there must be a unity of 
purpose that General MacArthur, in 
order to be consistent with his 48 years 
of military experience, should have re¬ 
signed his command before he com- 
mlttsd the gravest sin in his own soldier’s 
handbook>-failure to obey orders. 


The editorial follows: 

MaGAETHXTI'R DM ltl l l RA T . 

Saldoin ham Amarloan public opinion been 
■o sharply divided ae on the MacArthur Is¬ 
sue. cUmased yaetsrday by President Tru¬ 
man's order that the reoalcltrant general bs 
removed immediately from his Far East com¬ 
mands. With some, regrettably, the Issue 
involves polities, and that angle will be pur¬ 
sued relentlessly, we can be assured, to the 
end that the general may come home to 
blast the administration In public state¬ 
ments and addresses which may well figure 
In the 1988 election. But for most the Issue 
Is this: Was General MacArthur right or 
wrong in departing from his responslbiUty 
as a mUltary commander to express senti¬ 
ments on foreign policy and strategy that 
ran counter to those of the UN, the Presi¬ 
dent, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the State 
Department Was he right or wrong when 
he became a eelf-appolnted diplomat, over 
and above his duties as the commander of 
the United Nations forces In Korea? 

With full appreciation of the general's 
high qualifications ae a soldier and his emi¬ 
nent success in the rehabilitation of Japan, 
this newspaper believes the drastic action 
by the President was Justified. 

MacArthur was guilty of Insubordination, 
which cannot be tolerated within the mili¬ 
tary set-up. He deliberately assumed au¬ 
thority in a field which was not his to com¬ 
mand—the making of foreign policy. He 
violated the. explicit orders of his Com¬ 
mander In Chief, a procedure he would not 
have countenanced for a minute by hie 
Bubordlnatee. Re flouted hie superior com¬ 
mand not once, but many times, and after 
several warnings. 

He would have been removed months ago 
had not the President, with a wary regard for 
the political dynamite in such action, been 
well aware of the explosive content in the 
emotions of the American citizens. Now he 
has taken the long step with reluctance. 
MacArthur was and is on all counts the 
hottest potato Mr. TTuman has been called 
on to handle. 

General MacArthur expects to return to 
the States within 3 weeks. He may address 
a Joint session of Congress and air his views 
on the entire Far Bast situation. His re¬ 
marks, to Congress or otherwise, will attract 
the serious attention of every American citi¬ 
zen, and may serve to clarify White House 
thinking, or at least put its Korean policy 
In sharper focus. As a retired Army officer, 
he can speak without restraint—and doubt¬ 
less will. 

The most unfortunate aspect of the con¬ 
troversy is that in many respects the program 
which MacArthur championed, In defiance 
of the Preeldent, was realistic and logical. 
Re would have been no soldier at all had he 
not chafed at the restrictions imposed on 
him In fighting the Beds in Korea. He was 
not permitted to bomb the supply concen¬ 
trations of the enemy. 

His UN directives were vague, never clearly 
detailed. Be knew that a stalemate at the 
thirty-eighth parallel settled nothing, yet 
when he called for reinforcements to exploit 
the gains made in recent months, he was 
denied them. He wished to employ the Chi- 
neae Nationalists on Formosa either In Korea 
or In an assault on the Chinese mainland, 
but Washington did not approve. 

This newspaper believes he was in error 
In stating that the place for a show-down 
with Russia Is in Asia, that Europe is sec¬ 
ondary. 

But above all, there can be no denial that 
the general was the spectacular victim of a 
White House-State Department foreign pol¬ 
icy that has been consistently Inconsistent 
and vacillating. Neither MacArthur nor the 
American people have ever been clearly ad¬ 
vised as to the precise program the admin¬ 
istration has fixed for Far East operatluns. 
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Mr. Truman iias repeatodly sought refuge 
In the United Nations when a forthright de¬ 
cision was required—and the Impotent UN. 
timid and unenthuslastle, sat on its hands 
while the situation worsened. 

The UN never had much stomach for the 
Korean police action. And when MacArthur 
became a problem child who threatened to 
Involve the UN In a world war by operations 
against the stooges of Moscow, the Red Chi¬ 
nese. Great Britain, and France, In particu¬ 
lar, were apprehensive and called for cau¬ 
tion. Well they knew that if the United 
States went to war against Russia In the 
Orient we would not have enough men or 
mat<^rlel to do a good Job of helping defend 
West Europe against Communist aggression. 
Presumably the President was Influenced by 
British and French representations, and for 
good rear jn. 

Technically, when the UN was committed 
to action in Korea, the war should have been 
directed by Its Security Council. But this 
was Impossible while Russia had a seat on 
that Council. Hence, the United States was 
given the Job In view of our leadership In 
securing UN approval of the aggressor reso¬ 
lution and the preponderance of our com¬ 
mitments In men and materiel to that area. 
MacArthur’s appointment was In line with 
that agreement. 

But notwithstanding the frustration that 
plagued MacArthur, his conviction that our 
Far East policy was bungled and unrealistic, 
he was a soldier, subject to the same funda¬ 
mentals of discipline as any private In the 
ranks. When he gave a command. It was 
oljeyed or else. When he received a com¬ 
mand, It was his duty to obey or take the 
consequences. 

We understand that General Elsenhower, 
while In supreme command in Europe In the 
last war, did not approve of many things he 
was asked to do. Certainly, for Instance, he 
believed the Western Allies should have been 
permitted to occupy Berlin Instead of allow¬ 
ing the Russians to take It over, with results 
we all know. But Elsenhower had his orders 
and he followed them. MacArthur bad his 
orders and he flouted them. 

We by no means agree that the White 
House-State Department policy for the Far 
East has been without fault. Neither the 
President nor Secretary Acheson at any time 
have Indicated they knew where they wore 
going or how they expected to get there, and 
we can Imagine MacArthur's soul writhing 
because of his conviction that he knew best. 

But something that was earmarked as pol¬ 
icy had the approval of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the President, both In superior 
command to MacArthur, and what they or¬ 
dered he should have done his best to carry 
out. The proper place for him to lodge his 
protests was with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the President, and It Is their ultimate 
responsibility if they Ignored him and 
adopted a plan that proved to be wrong. 

Flamboyant critical statements from the 
battlefield, letters home to sympathetic 
friends who made them public, proposals 
to negotiate with the enemy at a time when, 
so the President says, the UN was well along 
toward an understanding with Red China— 
all these are extracurriculum procedures 
which are not a military prerogative. If 
every general In a war disdains orders and 
operates on his own and as he thinks best, 
the end result could be disaster. 

The chain reaction of the MacArthur dis¬ 
missal will be heard for many months. The 
general, now released from all restrictions, 
may be expected to speak his piece to the 
American public. He will have ample help 
In and outside Congress. 

Basically, the general would expand the 
war, make the Far Bast the chief area of 
combat, as against the UN policy of Isolating 
Korea and concentrating on the defense of 
Europe. It Is difficult to see how those who 
agree with MacArthur that the war must be 


carried to China can in the same breath de¬ 
clare that his program must be followed to 
save the further slaughter of American sol¬ 
diers. 

General MacArthur makes his exit after 
48 years In the Army service of his country. 
His achievements in the Paclflo were his¬ 
toric; he was a brilliant occupation com¬ 
mander in Japan. It Is unfortunate that 
he Is compelled to quit under tortured cir¬ 
cumstances. 


Japan Under MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an editorial entitled 
“Japan Under MacArthur.” taken from 
the Evening Star of April 17: 

Japan Under MacArthur 

It Is not surprising that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Japanese gut up early In the morn- 
In and Jammed Tokyo's streets to say a heart¬ 
felt good-by to General MacArthur. In pay¬ 
ing him this tribute—the most impressive of 
Itr. kind ever accorded a foreigner in that 
highly ceremonious land—they undoubtedly 
reflected the feelings of the overwhelming 
majority of their countrymen. At the same 
time, in thus displaying their affectionate 
and almost reverential regard for him as a 
person, they gave the world a striking meas¬ 
ure of his great success in running the 
occupation as supreme commander for the 
Allied Powers. 

That success has been obvious for some 
time past. Unlike Germany, Japan, after its 
defeat, was not partitioned Into four parts 
and occupied by as many powers. Instead. 
It remained a unity, with American policy 
dominant, and General MacArthur—through 
his SCAP organization—brilliantly capital¬ 
ized on that fact. With a personality per¬ 
fectly tailored to the task, with administra¬ 
tive ability of the highest order, and with his 
extraordinary knowledge of the problems 
anc' psychology of Asia as a whole, he quickly 
shifted from the role of conqueror to the 
role of roconstructor, setting In rapid motion 
a Japanese military, social, political, eco¬ 
nomic, and spiritual revolution of the most 
far-reaching kind. 

One of General MacArthur’s flrst big suc¬ 
cesses was the program under which SCAP 
swiftly disarmed, demobilized, and returned 
to peaceful pursuits more than 6,000,000 
Japanese troops. Similarly, through rigid 
controls and other means, he cut down the 
country’s Industrial potential for war. Be¬ 
yond that, in a move without precedent in 
modern history, he saw to it that Japan 
adopted a constitution in which it bound 
Itself never again to maintain an army, navy, 
or air force. Indeed. If anything, he did 
almost too good a Job In carrying out his 
demilitarization directives, for the consti¬ 
tutional ban on the military has always 
seemed unrealistic in the teeth of the Soviet 
threat—a fact which he himself has Im¬ 
plicitly acknowledged In his recent recom¬ 
mendations for limited rearmament. 

In other respects, however, the constitu¬ 
tion hammered out under General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s supervision Is hardly open to ques¬ 
tion. Emperor worship, the warrior caste, 
feudalism, thought control, the secret police, 
and every kindred instrument of totalitar¬ 
ian regimentation and oppression have been 


swept away. In their place have been sub¬ 
stituted such things as universal free edu¬ 
cation, collective bargaining for labor, the 
voting franchise for women as well as men, 
basic liberties like those of our own Bill of 
Rights, and similar fundamental constitu¬ 
tional guaranties reposing full sovereignty 
In the Japanese people, making them their 
own masters, placing them well on the road 
toward genuine democracy. 

In line with all this, moreover. General 
MacArthur Is to be credited with having hit 
hard at the excesses of the giant trusts of 
the Zalbatsu (the "money clique’’), through 
which about a score of families used to con¬ 
trol the economy of the entire country. He 
is to be credited, too, with having effected 
agrarian reforms that have emancipated mil¬ 
lions of tenant farmers from serfdom by 
enabling them to buy and work their own 
land. Finally, In the over-all economic 
sphere, he has so effectively administered 
our American aid that Japan today—after 
having been flat on Its back little more than 
6 years ago—shows an Index of industrial 
activity higher than prewar, and It conceiv¬ 
ably may manage. If given some good breaks, 
to become self-supporting by the end of 
next year. 

General MacArthur. In short, has had a 
tremendous, and on the whole very benefi¬ 
cent, Impact on a nation of more than 70,- 
000,000 people. History offers few. if any, 
examples quite like It. Japan, of course. Is 
by no means out of the woods. Its democ¬ 
racy is still young. Its economic recovery 
is still tentative. Its social and spiritual 
transformation may yet prove to be more 
apparent than real. Yet, If It holds fast to 
the road that the great American "proconsul” 
has carved out for It, It can prosper In free¬ 
dom. That Is the Immense contribution he 
has made to the life of the Japanese. Small 
wonder that many millions of them deeply 
regret his sudden departure. 


A Newipaperman Pastes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday. April 18,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, among 
those who constantly serve our great 
Nation and who are among the many 
going about their daily tasks unsung, and 
often little rewarded, are the small¬ 
town newspaper publishers. 

One such publisher v/as Mr. P. W. 
Kemp, former publisher of the Marshall 
County Banner at Argyle, Minn. Mr. 
Kemp passed away March 25 at the age 
of 75 years, 35 of which he published 
his newspaper. 

The attached editorial is a tribute to 
Mr. Kemp and was written for the Ban¬ 
ner by his successor, E. L. Holmlund. 
These beautiful words of tribute to Mr. 
Kemp are, in a way, a tribute to all 
small-town editors and publishers. 

The editorial follows: 

We Sorrow as Death Claims Our Predecessor 

There are many thlngr, that for a small¬ 
town publisher are not the easiest things 
to do. But one of the most difficult tasks 
for him to perform Is to chronicle the life 
and passing of a beloved friend and neigh¬ 
bor. Such Is our task today, as we pause 
briefly to pay tribute to Mr. P. W. Kemp, our 
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predeoeasor m pubUataer of the Banner, and 
for the pait 8 years cur mentor and very 
good trtead. Percy, as we had learned to 
address him, seemed almost like a grand¬ 
father to us, so close had our asaodationa 
become during these seemingly short 8 years. 

It Is no mere Idle expression when It Is 
said, *‘the oonunimlty mourns the death of 
Percy Kemp." His was a full and busy life, 
and we like to think of him now as having 
gone to a well-earned rest and his reward. 

He possessed the finest of qualities given 
to man. He was honest, thrifty, frugal, and 
hard working. When, as a young man he 
first engaged In the trade he loved, he related 
to us that he worked almost a full year with¬ 
out a cent of pay Just for the privilege of 
learning the trade of being a newspaperman. 
As his community-wide associations broad¬ 
ened, he grew In stature, In mind, and In use¬ 
fulness. He was public spirited, gave gen¬ 
erously of his time to community matters, 
end his advice was sought because be had the 
respect of his neighbors. Percy was a "gen¬ 
tleman of the old school" who loved his 
fellow citizens. He was fearless and out¬ 
spoken but he was a fair fighter, and many 
of those whom he fought the hardest were 
his most sincere admirers. He fought In the 
open, and there was never any doubt as to 
where he stood on any qtiestlon of public 
Interest. 

Greatness Is not always In the high places. 
It thrives In the hearts of real men In every 
walk of life. We think Mr. Kemp was one 
of them, and for this solemn occasion we’d 
like to close with this bit of verse: 

“He Is gone but not forgotten— 

All his tasks on earth are done— 

Hard he worked toward each endeavor 
TU his great reward was one. 

See. he sleeps in peaceful comfort 
And his loved ones shed a tear. 

Gather closer, gather closer. 

He has nothing now to fear 
For he rests; he rests In comfort. 

He has only gone to sleep. 

We who loved him linger near him 
But we do not need to weep. 

—"Fronfclm Lee Stevenson/' 


General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 

or MISSOURI 

IN ’IHB BOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, 1 Include the following editorial 
published In the Columbia Dally Tribune, 
of Columbia. Mo., on the subject of Pres¬ 
ident Truman’s action in removing Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and replacing him 
with General Ridgway as our military 
leader and commander in the Far East: 
[P^om the Columbia (Mo.) Daily Tribune 
of April la. 1851] 

Out Goss thx Gxmxral 

In one of the most spectacular ousters In 
history, President Truman has relieved Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur of all his commands in 
the Far Bast. 

Having decided to discipline the egotistical 
general, we believe President Ttuman was 
smart In firing him completely, becaiue Mac¬ 
Arthur is a person who brooks no compro¬ 
mise. You take him whole hog or none. 
To have relieved him of his Korean command 
and loft him in charge of the Japense occu¬ 


pation would have left the door open tor 
future trouble. 

There is no clear-cut answer to the ques¬ 
tion of whether MacArthur is right or wrong 
in wanting to bomb Chinese bases and en- 
lis^. the support of Chiang’s Natlenallst 
troops. But there is a clear-out answer to 
thi question of whether a man in MacAr- 
thur’s position should arrogate to himself 
the responsibility and the power of dictating 
policy in the global strategy against Com¬ 
munist aggression. The answer Is "No." 

Rightly or wrongly, we are operating on 
the principle that the best way to achieve 
peace Is through a world organization. The 
United States, together with many other na¬ 
tions, has solemnly accepted this proposi¬ 
tion, and MacArthur is a soldier working 
under orders from this leadership. For a 
top general in a strategic theater to re¬ 
peatedly challenge that accepted leadership 
not only precludes the possibility of any cor- 
ordinated effort, it actually lends aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

Coming at this time. MaoArthur’s ouster 
will precipitate a storm of criticism around 
President Truman’s head. In the eyes of 
his many worshipers, MacArthur is now a 
martyr. Truman is the Pontius Pilate. It 
would have been better—and equally appro¬ 
priate—to have fired MacArthur last Decem¬ 
ber after his ill-fated promise to bring the 
boys home by Christmas and while the Chi¬ 
nese hordes were sweeping over United Na¬ 
tions forces which MacArthur had unwisely 
spread thin over a broad and defenseless 
front. Truman might well have brought the 
general home by Christmas. 

General MacArthur is now free to speak 
his piece. Let him lay his views before the 
country. If the American people are con¬ 
vinced. then they have the power to follow 
him—even to the point of deciding that to 
be bound by the leadership of a world or¬ 
ganization composed of a lot of weak and 
indecisive allies Is not the best way for 
the United States to get along in the world. 

But meanwhile, let’s operate as a team and 
according to the accepted rules. 

Another Iowan Cries Out Against Be¬ 
wilderment and Confusion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.H. R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATXVBS 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
which I am causing to be inserted here 
was written to me by a friend, John 
Fletcher, who for many years served as a 
district Judge and attorney general in the 
State of Iowa. 

Mr. Fletcher raises questions which 
have" never been answered adequately 
either in or out of Congress. Bewilder¬ 
ment and confusion are abroad in this 
land today because of the failure on the 
iJart of responsible officials to answer 
these and other questions. 

It is because I believe his thought- 
provoking letter is deserving of the con¬ 
sideration of others that 1 have caused it 
to be inserted in the Rboord. It follows: 

Mafuron. Iowa. 

Bon. H. B. QxoM. 

Washington, D. O, 

Dear Froko: You know somotlmM X sit 
around and think and again I Just sit. Of 
lata, like a lot of people, I*m bewildered 


about what has 0 (»m over our Government. 
Everybody asks that question. 

Unless someone steps forward to the front 
of the rostrum soon and explains better than 
it ever has been explained before what this 
war is about and why, then these American 
people are going to lose the last scintilla 
of the faith they have left in our system of 
government. This does not only apply to 
the so-called leaders of the administration 
but to the so-called leaders of the opposition 
as well. 

Neiher side answers the questions upper¬ 
most in the minds of the average citizen, 
viz: Is this war necessary? Has there been 
a good-faith effort by capable men to settle 
differences by peaceful means? If there has 
been the people are not advised. 

The nations now at war are the United 
States and China. Have capable representa¬ 
tives of those two countries sat down around 
a table to discuss their differences in a real 
attempt to reach an agreement. I’m not 
talking about the so-called United Nations. 
That will never unite on anything so long 
as commercial achievement at any price la 
placed above the peace and happiness of the 
individual. 

Are we not at war because those in charge 
want war? If so, why? Can we see an 
underlying reason for talking war and wag¬ 
ing war? 

If we stop waging war and talking war, 
how long would it take for this false eco¬ 
nomic structure we have been building up 
for the past 20 years to totally collapse? 
My own guess is that the collapse would 
come long before the 1852 elections if we 
stopped talking war today. There has never 
been a time since the last shot was fired 
in World War II that governmentally we have 
not talked war. Why? 

Which would be harder on the American 
people, economic collapse, which must come 
eventually, or this war phobia that is de¬ 
stroying the faith of our citizens in their 
Government as one dedicated to peace and 
not to conquest of peoples of other nations 
who want their own kind of government 
whether it suits us or not. 

I am. as you know, that last man who 
would believe in a communistic form of gov¬ 
ernment but as a true American, I am the 
last man who would say peoples in other 
lands have not the right to adopt and live 
under their own form of government. 

We have not set out to police people who 
are alone aggressors, but all people who be¬ 
lieve in communism wherever they may be, 
whether peaceful or otherwise. We have so 
declared ourselves whether they are within 
our confines or live separate as a nation by 
themselves. 

We not only continuously, as a Govern¬ 
ment, talk war but we are proselyting the 
people of other nations to become war-mind¬ 
ed. We talk war. we eat war, we sleep war. 
Our topic everywhere is war. Do we actually 
know what we are doing to ourselves or do 
we care? Are we interested in the peace 
of the world or saving a vagabond’s dream 
of an economic utopia where nobody works 
but everybody eats? 

Every military nation since time began 
has eventually massacred its own citizenry— 
morally, socially, and economically—and has 
reduced it to the lowest form of peasantry 
and finally serfdom. Read your unbiased 
history since the fall of the Roman Empire 
down to A. D. 1961. Name one who survived. 

What ended the 80 years of Scandinavian 
war? Poverty. What became of proud old 
England, the Bmpire on whose fiag the sun 
never set? Its sun as a world power has set 
forever. What became of France that 
boasted the finest trained soldiery In the 
world? TOO weak economically ever to try to 
defend Itself. What dr Italy, of the Kaiser’s 
Germany, and of Hitler's Germany? The 
desire to whip and dictate to all the world 
killed them all. Great as we may be and 
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feel» Is there an answer for all in the history 
of the past? 

A Nation such as ours might well main¬ 
tain an Army of considerable size on our 
own soil and a good Navy and Air Corps so 
long as there is war and rumors of wars but 
why should we seek war when we are not 
assailed? I’m not talking isolation, I'm 
talking about howling for war and daring 
others to fight and Insisting they arm for 
war. I remember when the American press 
praised Hitler’s great peacetime army and 
how he was building a great economic Ger¬ 
many. Thousands of fine Americans paid 
the price of dismantling it with their lives. 
The citizenry of Germany will spend the 
lives of generations yet unborn to build back 
the destruction militarism caused their 
country. They had better faced the eco¬ 
nomic condition with stoicism and fortitude 
that would have earned the gratitude and 
praise of a friendly world but militarism 
lost their all. 

can 6 percent of the people of the world, 
great and resourceful as we may be, feed, 
clothe, house, educate, arm. train to fight, 
whip, and destroy at will the other 94 per¬ 
cent of the people? 

I’m wondering If the Influence of com¬ 
mercial greed doesn’t weigh more with our 
so-called leaders than patriotic duty on both 
tides. 

Wishing you every success. I am. 

Yours very sincerely, 

JOHN Fletcher. 


Support for MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PATRICK SHILLINGS 

or CALIPOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA’HVES 
Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress today, April 19,1951, has heard 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur address a 
joint meeting and discuss the conduct 
of the war in Korea. Along with other 
Members of the Congress, I was deeply 
impressed by the wisdom and sincerity 
of his words. 

Among other things. General MacAr¬ 
thur advocated the use of the Chinese 
Nationalist military forces against the 
forces of the Communist enemy. I wish 
to inform the Members of the House 
that on April 12.1961, the Senate of the 
State of California passed a resolution 
relative to the use of Chinese National¬ 
ist troops in combat against the Chinese 
Communists. 

The resolution follows: 

Senate Resolution 114 
Resolution relative to the use of Chinese 

Nationalist troops in combat against Chi¬ 
nese Communists 

Whereas during the past few days Cali¬ 
fornia’s National Guard, Fortieth Division, 
arrived in Japan; and 

Whereas President Harry S. Truman has 
seen fit to relieve General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur of all authority as com¬ 
mander of United Nations forces in Korea, 
commander of United States military forces. 
Par East theater, for alleged noncooperation; 
and 

Whereas General MacArthur has advocated 
the use of Chinese Nationalist military 
troops in combat against Chinese Communist 
milltai'y forces; and 


Whereas such dismissal Indicates an opin¬ 
ion of the President of the United States to 
refuse to allow Chinese Nationalist troops to 
aid and assist United States military forces 
presently engaged in combat against Com¬ 
munist military units In Korea; and 

Whereas the Senate of the State of Cali¬ 
fornia recognizes that the military action in 
Korea Is but a battle in the war against 
communism; and 

Whereas the Chinese Nationalist Army 
leaders have Indicated their desire to aid and 
assist United States forces In engaging in 
combat for the purposes of defeating and 
destroying the Chinese Communist military 
forces: and 

Whereas all governments of nations de¬ 
sirous of Joining In a crusade to destroy 
communistic aggressors should be encour¬ 
aged and utilized to the end that the ma¬ 
jority of lives sacrificed in the present con¬ 
flict against the Chinese Communist troops 
should not be drawn in vast measure from 
American military personnel, and in particu¬ 
lar the anticipated use of the California 
Fortieth National Guard Division: Therefore 

The Senate of the State of California re¬ 
spectfully memorializes the President of the 
United States to seriously reexamine the 
desirability of permitting the use of Chinese 
Nationalist military forces in the common 
cause of destroying Chinese Communist ag¬ 
gression in Asia, and the utilization of Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist troops prior to. or In con¬ 
junction with, utilization of California 
Fortieth National Guard Division in combat. 

J. A. Beek, 

Secretary of the Senate. 

Credit Due Joseph P. Kennedy (or Part in 
the Great Debate 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 15, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, the great 
debate has waxed and waned in Con¬ 
gress, and I think the people are due 
some explanation as to the concepts and 
origins of the movement toward con¬ 
servation of oui’ manpower and re¬ 
sources. 

These conservationists have been mis¬ 
named isolationists, and the connotation 
of the word has given the general pub¬ 
lic the erroneous idea that an isolationist 
is an ostrich with his head burled in the 
sand. 

The conservationist of our blood and 
treasure, of our manpower, and our re¬ 
sources—which I might add are not un¬ 
limited—is not an isolationist nor an 
ostrich. 

He is in allegory an American eagle; 
watchful, sane, faithful, fierce. He 
guards his own domain. 

As we look back over the great debate, 
we find a singular figure as responsible 
for it. 

He is Joseph P. Kennedy, former Am¬ 
bassador to Great Britain. 

Mr. Kennedy has been of the opinion 
for a long time that we can weaken our¬ 
selves to the point of emaciation by our 
foreign adventures. 

His philosophy appears to agree with 
that of George Washington, and I sup¬ 


pose his critics will find ways to blame 
him for that. 

We all know that Mr. Kennedy is one 
of the closest advisers of former Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoover and counseled him 
to emerge from retirement to his present 
position of elder statesman. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy was the activating force in the 
Hoover plan. He is a human dynamo, as 
his career shows, and just the man to 
furnish the string to Mr. Hoover’s bow. 

It will be recalled that the great debate 
was opened by Mr. Kennedy’s speech at 
the University of Virginia. It was fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Hoover’s speech, and the 
momentum of the issue carried it into 
the Senate. If there were a medal of 
honor for civilians, it should have been 
awarded to these two men. 

One of the profound features of Mr. 
Kennedy’s views is the conviction that 
to commit too much of our power abroad 
will play into Russia’s hands for a quick 
and decisive victory. 

Europe is her front yard and she can 
crush almost anything by land power. 

We can defeat any aggressor who de¬ 
fies our combined land, sea, and air 
power. 

By getting us to commit most of our 
land power in Europe, he has us in her 
lap. We can he beautifully booby- 
trapped. 

More and more people are beginning 
to believe that, although we should fight 
aggression, we should not commit all of 
our strength in an area where we are at 
the greatest disadvantage. 

If Mr. Kennedy had not made the ef¬ 
fort, the great debate would not have 
been sparked. And, if the debate had 
not taken place, the issue of overseas 
commitments might never have reached 
a limit. 


Truman’s Appeasement of the 
Communists 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’HVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 
Mr. HOPPMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, why continue Mr. Truman’s 
war against overwhelming Communists 
and at the same time let them win a 
victory through appeasement? David 
Lawrence expresses Mr. Truman’s in¬ 
consistency in the following words; 
Denials of Appeasement Belied—Korean 
Republic Will Be Thrown to Wolves by 
Diplomacy Unless United States Public 
Acts 

President Truman keeps on denying In his 
speeches that there Is any appeasement of 
the Communists intended, but the fact re¬ 
mains that In the State Department a plan 
to do what really amounts to an appease¬ 
ment of Communist China Is being hatched. 

The first public Intimation that appease¬ 
ment was in the wind came, strangely 
enough. In a White House release of a mes¬ 
sage that was sent by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on March 20 to General MacArthur. 
The real purpose in releasing the message— 
If it wasn’t done accidentally—was to show 
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that Genaral llaoArthur Jumpod the gun, 
BO to Speak, when he broadcast directly hie 
appeal to the Chinese Communist military 
commander to agree to an armistice. 

Ihe stories have been widely disseminated 
by administration supporters that General 
MacArthur stole the thunder of the Govern¬ 
ment back home by making an appeal to his 
opposite military eommander similar to that 
which the State Department intended to 
make through the UN and that he followed 
the wording closely. It has been asserted, 
moreover, that the policy in question was 
cleared with the United Nations and that 
General liaeArthur spilled the beans. 

There is not a scintilla of truth in either 
of these allegations. The message of March 
20 is bound to become a historic document 
not only because It shows there was no 
United Nations policy or decision by the 
American Government but because it shows 
that the State Department was telling Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur to deploy his troops in some 
sort of conftulng military operation where¬ 
by he didn't advance but yet maintained 
contact with the enemy while the diplomats 
were to talk for a few weeks. 

Here Is the text of that message: 

*Tb the Commander in Chief, Far East, 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washing¬ 
ton. 

“State [Department] planning Presiden¬ 
tial announcement shortly that, with [the] 
clearing of the bulk of South Korea of ag¬ 
gressors. United Nations [are] now preparing 
to discuss conditions of settlement In Korea. 
Strong feeling persists that further diplo¬ 
matic effort toward settlement should be 
made before any advance with major forces 
north of [the] thirty-eighth parallel. Time 
will be required to determine diplomatic 
reactions and permit new negotiations that 
may develop. Becognizlng that [the thirty- 
eighth] parallel has no military signlflcance. 
[the] State [Department] has asked the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff what authority you 
should have to permit sumolent freedom of 
action for [the] next few weeks to provide 
security for [the] UN forces and maintain 
contact with [the] enemy. Your recom¬ 
mendations [are] desired.** 

The foregoing shows how speculative and 
vague the State Department’s plan was. It 
does not reveal the basis. If any, which the 
State Department had for virtually ordering 
American troops to stand still and be shot 
at while diplomats talked even though the 
enemy had not agreed to hold his fire. Every 
piece of evidence thus far from press dis¬ 
patches and from Trygve Lie, Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral of the United Nations, reveals that the 
Communist Goverzunent at Peiping has re¬ 
buffed every effort to talk peace and has 
lately refused even to make appointments at 
the Chinese Foreign Office vrtth diplomatlo 
representatives there from Britain, India, 
and Sweden to talk about the subject. Why 
was the State Department so anxious to stop 
our side from lighting while It did a Job of 
palavering with other governments? The 
only answer is that an appeasement program 
is In the works. Here are its details: 

A cease-fire line in a aigzag direction a few 
miles north and also a few miles south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel is to be the armis¬ 
tice line. This Is supposed to be our victory 
line. When we gain that line, as General 
Bldgway in his political statement on March 
12 sold, America and the United Nations will 
have gained a victory. 

The rest. It seems, is to be left to diplo¬ 
macy. Thus Is the Korean Republic to be 
thrown to the Communist wolves. Thus alfn 
Is the UN to accept the thirty-eighth parallel 
line as all that it ever achieved since last 
June against the aggressor even though the 
UN branded Red China as an aggressor and 
Is supposed to have resolved at one time to 
liberate all Korea. But the new plan pre¬ 


supposes that no liberation by military 
means can be achieved and that attainment 
of the barrier at the thirty-eighth paraUel 
Is the substitute. 

The legal basis for the plan Is that, our 
military objective having been attained, the 
polltleal objective Is a matter for UN deter¬ 
mination. The Idea of an Independent, 
united Korea la to be l^t to diplomatlo nego¬ 
tiations with Red China presumably over a 
long period of time. Thus 60,000 casualties 
will have been suffered by the American 
Government Just to maintain the thirty- 
eighth parallel and to admit that the UN 
could not push the aggressor out of Korea 
but must lot him stay where he started from 
last Jime—ready, perhaps, to Jump across 
the parallel at any time. *Ihe Red Chinese 
have said all foreign troops must be with¬ 
drawn and this prestimably means the Com¬ 
munist North Koreans of coiuae will remain. 
That’s the appeasement plan. It will of 
course be denied that this is appeasement. 
But this was what was planned before Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was fired. Maybe it will not 
materialize now because American publio 
opinion may prevent it from being consum¬ 
mated. 

Mr. Speaker, why should we continue 
to meddle In foreign affairs? Why 
should we not follow the advice of Wash¬ 
ington and Thomas Jefferson, keep our 
men from fighting in futile wars, wher¬ 
ever and whenever some other nation 
seeks to use us to their own advantage? 


Red China If Too High a Price for a Tmce 
in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W.»IAFER 

or ICCHZOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Bftr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
clude a timely editorial appearing in this 
week’s issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post: 

Rid CaniA Iz *roo Hzob a Pzzcb roz a Tzucs 
m Kozza 

It’s a solid bet that General MacArthur’s 
Btatement of March 24 didn’t burn up the 
State Department because It suggested the 
possibility of a military truce In Korea, or 
even because It binted at attacks on the 
bases from which the Chinese Reds spark 
their attacks on United Nations forces. The 
general's offense was that he put his finger 
on the State Department’s aeeret shame— 
namely. Its apparently persistent determi¬ 
nation to sell Formosa to the Communists 
and admit said Communists into the UN. 
as the price of a shaky peace In Korea. 

MacArthur said: “There should be no In¬ 
superable difficulty In arriving at decisions 
on the Korean problem If the Iseues are re¬ 
solved on their own merits without being 
burdened by extrsneous matters not directly 
related to Korea, such as Formosa and 
China’s seat In the United Nations.’* 

This frank and obviously sound observa¬ 
tion recalled the United Nations cease-firs 
proposal of January—for some reason or 
other concurred In by the United States— 
which auggested that a oonferencs includ¬ 
ing Buasla and Red China be called to set¬ 
tle Asiatic problems. Including, among othera. 
thoee of Formosa and of representation of 
China In the United Nations. 


Fortunately, the open Intervention of Red 
China In Korea made It difficult to go on 
With this monkey bustness, and most people 
assumed the proposal was a dead pigeon. 
The Ire In the State Department suggeets 
that it isn’t; that the Acdieeon-Jeesup seal 
for a bad bargain with oommunlsm In Asia 
is as hearty as ever. Anyway, we ought to 
know soon. 

As one ground for suspicion, James Reston, 
of the New York Tlmee, who often reflects 
State Department thinking, wrote In his 
dispatch on the MacArthur statement: “As 
a matter of fact, the longer the war In Korea 
has continued, the less confidence there is 
in official quartera here that any eolutlon 
can be found on any other basis than the 
above’’—that Is, a deal on Formosa and a Red 
seat in UN. 

Most people, of course, agree that polit¬ 
ical decisions are not for military com¬ 
manders to make and General MacArthur’s 
proposal for a field armistice was made in 
full recognition of that fact. However, It 
Is easy to understand that a eommander In 
the field who has at least twice been de¬ 
terred from pursuing the Red aggressor to 
hlB lair might be tempted to use this device 
to learn whether the war in Korea Is some¬ 
thing more conclusive than “Operation 
Killer’’ or is only a prelude to vast and un¬ 
necessary concessions In Asia. 

Anyway. It would be a good Idea to let 
the American people in on what’e cooking. 
There is certainly no sentiment for a deal 
by which, in exchange for a hunk of Korea, 
which has little military Importance, we 
would (1) hand over Formosa, which has 
vital strategic Importance, and (2) consent 
to admission into the United Nations of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. In other words, 
to end a war that we are at least not los¬ 
ing. we would hand over political and mili¬ 
tary advantages which would make it all 
but Impossible to^^main In the western 
Pacific at all. ^ 

But who Bays we can’t end the Korean 
War on a decent basis, without surrender¬ 
ing our honor or future security? On March 
24, MacArthur thought we could. What was 
wrong with letting him try? 


United Statei Workers’ Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or MZKNXSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATTVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, we are al¬ 
ways concerned with the morale of 
American workers. There are countless 
debates on the floor of this House con¬ 
cerning the problems of labor, but it 
seems we worry only about labor em¬ 
ployed by private industry and forget all 
about the thousands of workers em¬ 
ployed by the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

I think it is time we consider the 
morale of our own employees if we want 
to maintain adequate standards in the 
performance of Government duties. 
The question of the morale of United 
States workers has been expertly dis¬ 
cussed by Joseph Young, writer for the 
Washington Sunday Star in an article in 
that paper on April 8. 1 recommend 
this article to the attention of the 
Members. 
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It follows: 

United States Workers* Morale Susters As 
A Resxtlt of War of Nerves 
(By Joseph Young) 

Federal employee leaders charge that Gov¬ 
ernment morale is suffering as a result of the 
war of nerves being waged against Federal 
workers. 

They declare various moves in Congress 
as well as in the executive department to 
reduce employee beneAts and privileges, plus 
adverse personnel restrictions already in ef¬ 
fect, are causing unrest among employees. 

The A. F. of L. Government Employees 
Council, which is composed of 22 unions with 
a Federal employee membership of 600,000 
declares morale is at a low ebb. 

Employee officials say this results from 
many conditions. Among them they name 
the moves in Congress to reduce annual and 
sick leave benefits and lower overtime pay¬ 
ments. The stalling tactics by the adminis¬ 
tration and the House Civil Service Commit¬ 
tee on the Federal pay-raise measure is an¬ 
other reason cited. And the proposal to work 
employees on around-the-clock shifts isn’t 
helping employee morale, they say. 

In addition, the present ban on permanent 
appointments, promotions and transfers in 
Government is hurting morale, they charge. 

The attempts being made by the Defense 
Department to freeze its employees in their 
Jobs and prevent them from transferring to 
other Government agencies are also cited as 
causing great employee dissatisfaction. 

RELATIONSHIP TERRIBLE 

A top employee leader put it this way: 
“The management-employee relationship in 
Government is terrible. Part of the blame 
rests with Congress and part with the execu¬ 
tive branch. 

“Where in private Industry do you see 
attempts made to reduce employee benefits? 
The pattern is Just the opposite. Employee 
benefits are constantly increased rather than 
decreased. 

“This is sound management policy and 
business knows it. Yet here we have Con¬ 
gress and some parts of the executive branch 
of Government trying to reduce benefits. 

“We’re not saying that there aren’t some 
things wrong in Government and that econ¬ 
omies should not be made. But why take it 
out on the employee? 

“Why take away vacation and sick leave 
benefits that employees have had for years? 
Any money that would be saved by such 
action would be more than lost by the res¬ 
ignation of top-flight people in Government 
who would quit in disgust. It’s common 
knowledge that a lot of our top scientific, 
technical, and professional personnel have 
been recruited into Government and have 
remained, not for the money involved, but 
for the liberal vacation and sick-leave bene¬ 
fits." 

OVERTIME PAT ATTACKED 

“The same goes for attempts to reduce 
overtime payments and other benefits. As 
for overtime, Government employees already 
receive far less than the tlme-and-one-half 
overtime payments that is the law of the 
land for workers in private Industry. And 
now some Members of Congress want to 
reduce these payments still further." 

Employee leaders also sharply criticize lack 
of action on Federal pay legislation, declar¬ 
ing that it is terribly discouraging for Gov¬ 
ernment workers to see private industry 
workers secure cost-of-living pay boosts while 
they receive none. 

Of course some of the moves to cut bene¬ 
fits, such as the one to reduce overtime 
payments. In all probability won’t succeed. 
But the move to cut annual and sick-leave 
benefits is a serious one and is backed by 
many Members of Congress. 

Employee officials say that the average 
Government worker is trying to do a con¬ 


scientious Job to help his country in the 
national emergency program as well as to 
serve the public. But they declare that it 
cannot be expected that employees will do 
their best work while they are under con¬ 
stant badgering and threats. 

Addreit by Hon. Litter Hill, of Alabama, 
at Dedication of Kings Danghters* Hos¬ 
pital, Staunton, Va., and Introductory 
Remarks by Hon. A. Willis Robertson, 
of Virginia 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. A. WILUS ROBERTSON 


IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the speech 
made by Senator Lister Hill, of Ala¬ 
bama, at the dedication of the King’s 
Daughters* Hospital, Staunton, Va., 
April 15, 1951, and the remarks I made 
in introducing him. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

iNTRODUCTORT REMARKS OF HON, A. WiLLlS 
Robertson, of Virginia, Introducing Hon. 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, at the Dedica¬ 
tion of the New King’s Daughters’ Hos¬ 
pital, Staunton, Va., April 16, 1961 
A kind and gracious providence has smiled 
upon us as we gather today to dedicate an 
institution of peace and to pay tribute to an 
undertaking in the realm of humanltarlan- 
Ism. May the sentiments for peace in the 
world that today rise up in our hearts as¬ 
cend to that Judgment throne where Staun¬ 
ton’s Woodrow Wilson said, "Justice and 
mercy are reconciled and the Judge and 
brother are one." I coveted this opportu¬ 
nity to warmly congratulate the good people 
of Staunton, Augusta, and Highland on their 
remarkable achievement of financing a two 
and a half million dollar hospital which has 
equipment and facilities that are the equal 
of any in the Commonwealth. 

One of my most prized possessions is a 
miniature of my mother made when she was 
17 years old and a student at the Female In¬ 
stitute in Staunton, now called Stuart Hall. 
Last fall she died at the age of 92. On her 
ninetieth birthday she told me that she had 
lived through four wars and that was enough 
war for one lifetime. Her father and nine of 
his brothers served in the Confederate Army. 
Five of them were killed. In those days a se¬ 
rious battle wound meant death, a tragic re¬ 
minder of the fact that throughout recorded 
history man has placed more emphasis upon 
killing than upon curing his fellow man. 

Long before my mother came to Staunton 
this historic city had become known to the 
medical profession through the outstanding 
work of Dr. Alexander Humphreys, a gradu¬ 
ate of the University of Edinburgh. In the 
days of Dr. Humphreys there was no medical 
school in Virginia or the South and no train¬ 
ing school for nurses. Virginia doctors 
trained abroad would train Virginia boys who 
desired to practice medicine. 

In a remarkable address this morning Dr. 
Richard Bell told of five boys who were 
trained by Dr. Humphreys, all of whom be¬ 
came famous. One ot them was William 
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Henry HarrUon, of Charles City County, Va., 
who became President of the United States, 
and another was Ephriam McDowell, who 
was born in Fairfield, Va.. then a part of 
Augusta County, and after studying at the 
University of Edinburgh, located in Ken¬ 
tucky for the practice of medicine. In 1809 
he performed the famous abdominal opera¬ 
tion on Mrs. Crawford and is properly called 
the father of abdominal surgery. Dr. 
Ephriam McDowell represents the great 
State of Kentucky in the Congressional Hall 
of Fame. 

The dedication of this wonderful new hos¬ 
pital Illustrates how deeply Indebted we are 
to a city that even In Colonial days was a 
pioneer in medical science and to the pub¬ 
lic-spirited women of a previous generation 
who had a vision of practical Christianity. 

Hundreds of years before Christ the tem¬ 
ples of Saturn were used as medical schools. 
But hospitals as we now know them were not 
established until the fourth century A. D. 
and In Europe dated largely from the fif¬ 
teenth century. Not until the eighteenth 
century were there any hospitals outside of 
the big cities, and that was true of Virginia 
even in the nineteenth century. It was not 
until the latter part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury that we had trained nurses for hospital 
service. Florence Nightingale began her 
memorable study of hospitals and hospital 
nursing in 1854 when England was stirred by 
reports of the suffering of wounded soldiers 
in the Crimean War. When Florence Night¬ 
ingale returned from the Crimean War, after 
saving many of those wounded in the bloody 
battle of Balaclava, Queen Victoria insti¬ 
tuted a reform in all military hospitals and 
in 1887 devoted a fund of $350,000 to a 
training institution for nunses along the 
lines advocated by Florence Nightingale. 

About that time a Christian organization 
dedicated to welfare work and the care of 
the lame, the halt, and the blind known as 
the International Order of King’s Daugh¬ 
ters and Sons was formed. It was composed 
of those who acknowledged Christ as King 
and who were willing to carry on His work. 
A chapter of that organization was formed 
in Staunton, and in 1896 it founded the 
King’s Daughters Hospital. That was the 
first general hospital in the valley, and in 
the entire State there were only seven more. 

The hospital we are to dedicate today is 
the outgrowth of the efforts of consecrated 
men and women of Staunton who believe 
that we build in vain a temple of peace that 
Is not dedicated to the victory of spiritual 
force and the principles of the Prince of 
Peace. 

For these memorable ceremonies we are 
Indeed fortunate to have as our guest speak¬ 
er a distinguished statesman from Alabama, 
who, first as a Member of the House and 
later as a Member of the Senate, has recog¬ 
nized the need for hospitals and medical 
care and who sponsored the first bill ever 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
to make grants-in-ald to localities for hos¬ 
pital construction. 

Our guest speaker. In keeping with his 
program to promote the welfare of the 
masses, was author of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act to create a Federal yardstick 
to determine the proper cost of hydro¬ 
electric energy and of the Rural Telephone 
Act. He also has been coauthor of the Farm 
Housing Act, Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, of the school-lunch program, voluntary 
health Insurance bill, local public health 
units bill, child health services bill. Federal 
aid to education, Vocational Education Act 
of 1946, General Housing Act. the GI bill of 
rights, and numerous'other measures of na¬ 
tional Import. 

As a member of the Senate Labor Com¬ 
mittee he endeared himself to his southern 
colleagues through the preparation of the 
minority report against FEPC, which Senator. 
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RvsBSU. of Georgia, termed **a Jewel.** But 
It la the Bill-Burton Act by which he le beet 
known to all Vlrglnlane interested In a mod¬ 
em hospital program. His standing In the 
Senate Is evidenced by tbs fact that from 
IMO to 1946 he was the Democratic whip, 
voluntarily relinquishing that Important 
assignment because of the press of hls other 
senatorial duties. 

No doubt from hto great grandfather Rev. 
WlUiam W. Hill, and hls grandfather. Rev. 
L. L. Hill, both pioneer Methodist ministers 
In Alabama, ho Inherited a eeal for pro¬ 
moting the welfare of the masses and from 
hls father. Dr. Luther Leonidas Hill, of 
Montgomery, one of the South’s foremost 
surgeons, his interest in medical education 
and medical care. From his grandfather on 
hls mother's side, Mark Lyons, of Mobile, 
who fought under Albert Sidney Johnston, 
he inherited hls love for Robert E. Lee and 
the fundamental principle of State’s rights. 

It gives me great pleasure to present to 
you my friend and Senate colleague. Hon. 
Lister Hell, of Alabama. 

Speech of Hon. XiisTBa Hu.l. or Alabama, at 

THE Dedication of the King's Daughtebs’ 

Hospital. Staunton. Va. 

It Is pleasant to be In Staunton today on 
this fine occasion. 1 want to thank you 
for letting me come and be with you for 
the dedication of your magnificent new 
King’s Daughters’ Hospital. 

X always feel an Inspiration when I come 
to Virginia. The loveliness of the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley through which I have been 
traveling this morning is representative of 
the beauty of Virginia's countryside. 

As I drove along I thought not only of 
Jefferson. Madison, Monroe and the other 
great and Illustrious Virginia sons who made 
such mighty contributions to the building 
of our Nation—I thought how particularly 
fitting that this hospital. Virginia's first com¬ 
pletely now hospital to be started under the 
Hospital Survey and Cionstructlon Act should 
be erected In this lovely city that gave us 
three great doctors, Alexander Humphries, 
teacher of that pioneer In abdominal surgery, 
Ephraim McDowell, and that immortal doc¬ 
tor of humanities, Woodrow Wilson. 

I am happy to be here in the home State 
of my good friends and esteemed colleagues, 
your able and distinguished Senators. Harry 
Byrd aud Willis Robertson. It is good that 
Senator Robertson can be with us. Senator 
Byrd told me of hls disappointment over 
his inability to be here. 

Tou who have watched this hospital grow 
day by day and stone by stone have the im¬ 
measurable satisfaction of knowing that the 
hospital Is your hospital—the product of your 
planning, your energies, and your devotion. 
It U the product of the splendid vision and 
imtirlng labors of Mrs. Herbert Smith and 
your other hospital trustees and hospital offl- 
olals. I commend and congratulate each of 
you. 

This hospital marks a new day of medical 
care for the people of Staunton, Augusta 
County, and the surrounding area. It will 
give them the finest medical and surgical 
care. No resources of time and moiiey. of 
architectural planning or materials have 
been spared to make this hospital the most 
modern, the best-equipped hospital of its 
kind. 

Here are operating roinns, laboratories, ob¬ 
stetrical and pediatric rooms; departments 
for physical therapy, and emergency and 
clinical treatment. Here Is the finest Z-ray 
equipment for treating cancer and other 
diseases. The broad groimds and spacious 
sxmdeck of this hospital offer the convales¬ 
cent the healing, strengthening benefits of 
light and air and sunshine in pleasant sur- 
.roundings. 


In building your htwpltal you confirm the 
wisdom of our Hospital Act—the wisdom of 
helping the people to do for themselves. 
Tou show that when the Government helps 
to meet the need for hospitals by providing 
assistance grants, the people, with their 
sense of local responsibility and local leader¬ 
ship, are eager to meet the opportunity and 
build their own hospitals. 

This hospital Is built for the future. And 
even as its doors are opened. I urge you to 
draw again upon that fine cooperative spirit 
that brought it Into being, to move on to the 
next vital step for securing Its benefits to 
all the people—^the step of Integrating vol¬ 
untary health Insurance facilities with your 
hospital. 

I like to use as an illustration of the prac¬ 
tical accomplishment of this kind of inte¬ 
gration the case of the Lanier Memorial Hos¬ 
pital In my own State of Alabama. Con¬ 
structed under the same Hospital Act, this 
hospital opened its doors about 18 months 
ago. Around the hospital, as the medical 
center of another lovely valley community, 
has been built a voluntary system of prepaid 
health insurance that Insures the people that 
at all times they can receive hospital and 
medical care without sudden financial 
burden. 

This Alabama community In Its accom¬ 
plishment. has offered as a pattern for all 
the Nation, the objective of our volimtary 
health insurance bill In congress. What 
they are doing bears out our faith in the 
voluntary methods of democracy. It sup¬ 
ports our confidence in the ability of the 
people to act for themselves and to provide 
medical care for themselves by preserving 
and strengthening and building upon our 
free American medical system, without com- 
prislon and without reliance upon a social¬ 
ized system. 

We are often reminded that too little 
thought and effort are being devoted to our 
health—our most vital personal and na¬ 
tional resource. 1 imagine General Opie, who 
has given so unstlntingly of his Aims to the 
building of this hospital, could tell us a 
great deal about the miracles of modern 
medicine in rescuing the lives of battle cas¬ 
ualties and of the rate at which disease is 
weakening our manpower resources. He 
could tell us that the physical rejection rate 
today under selective service Is higher than 
during World War H. Since Korea the equiv¬ 
alent of 17 Infantry divisions have been re¬ 
jected for physical defects. Think of it. 
Three hundred thousand young men be¬ 
tween the ages of 19 and 26—the fiower of 
our defense manpower—found physically 
unfit to serve. What better warning do we 
need before we move on all fronts to correct 
this appalling situation caused in such large 
moasure by neglect of our Nation’s health. 

When I talk about health and what we 
must do for the health of our people. I like 
to speak of the six pillars of health—doctors, 
bos^tals, preventive medicine, research, 
education, and the soil—each vital to every 
one of us and to the Nation’s well being. 

Tqu have good doctors here In this great 
section of the Shenandoah Valley. This hos¬ 
pital' will help to insure that you continue 
to have good doctors. But throughout the 
Nation there is a serious shortage of both 
hospital and medical personnel. We must 
train more doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
medical technicians. We must follow your 
example and build the hospitals we need to 
give all our people adequate hospital service. 

The marvelous strides that we have made 
against typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diph¬ 
theria. malaria, snudlpox, pellagra, and other 
•uch diseases Is proof of what can be accom- 
Ifllshed through our public health services 
In the field eff preventive medicine. We 
must provide urgently needed help to the 


States, their counties, and cities In their 
never-ending struggle against disease—can¬ 
cer. heart disease, tuberculosis, mental dis¬ 
ease. Infantile paralysis. We must help them 
in the advancement of such specialized pro¬ 
grams as maternal and child care. 

We must provide more Intense and greater 
research to study the causes of disease and 
to bring forth new discoveries for prevention 
and cure. Surely a nation that can produce 
the atomic bomb can find the cause and cure 
for cancer. 

I wonder if you were surprised when I 
named the soil as one of the pillars of health. 
Tou and I know what happens to an auto¬ 
mobile If we put the wrong kind of oil In It, 
or If we get grit In the gasoline. The same 
thing applies to the machinery of the human 
body. The right food that we put into our 
bodies makes for health and strength. The 
wrong food makes for weakness and sick¬ 
ness. The minerals and nutrients which 
feed and make up our bodies come to us from 
the plants and products of the soil. More 
and more doctors and scientists attribute 
diseases to deficiencies of minerals In our 
sou. 

Down In Deaf Smith County, Tex., they 
have no decay of the teeth because the min¬ 
erals In the soil of that county prevent such 
decay. Mlsaouri does not just happen to be 
a muIe-raislng section. It produces big, 
tough mules because of the phosphorous aiid 
other minerals In Its soil. 

And so the farmer In his farming practices 
and soil conservation Is working and con¬ 
tributing to your health and my health and 
the health of all our people. That is why 
It la so important that we continue to help 
the farmer in his soil conservation. In help¬ 
ing him we are helping all. 

Education Is essential to health. Health 
and education go hand In hand. It is the 
educated person who knows best how to take 
care of himself and preserve his health. The 
more uneducated and Illiterate people are, 
the more sickness and disease we find among 
them. We must make certain that Amer¬ 
ica’s children, tomorrow’s citizens and de¬ 
fenders of our democracy, have the oppor¬ 
tunity for the education that will equip 
them for the responsibilities of citizenship 
and the building of lasting peace. 

These are six pillars of health. All must 
be strong if our people are to be strong and 
healthy and we are to have a strong America. 

The great hope of all of us today is for 
peace. And our hope for building and keep¬ 
ing the peace lies In a strong America. 
America must be strong In her Armed 
Forces, her armed might. Bhe must be 
strong In her economy and strong In the 
united determination of her people to save 
and build the peace. 

We know that during the last war the 
final victory of our fighting forces was made 
possible by production. American workers 
and American management produced more 
war materials than the rest of the world 
combined. American farmers pushed food 
and fiber production to record heights. 

As we produced to win the war, we must 
produce today to defend our freedom and 
win the peace. As you Increase the harvest 
of your acres here In the Shenandoah Valley, 
as you Increase the production in your mills 
and factories, you can know that you are 
waging the fight for peace and freedom in 
the spirit of your own great son, Woodrow 
Wilson, who gave us these words—the finest 
tribute ever paid to a people: 

“There Is one thing that the American 
people always rise to and extend their hand 
to, and that is the truth of justice and of 
liberty and of peace. We have accepted that 
truth and we are going to be led 1^ It, and 
It la going to lead us, and through ua the 
world, out Into paaturea of quietneas and 
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peao« such ai the world never dreamed of 
before." 

This afternoon as we dedicate yow beau¬ 
tiful hospital, we know that this is the Sab¬ 
bath Day, the day of Him whom we call the 
Great Physician, of Him whom we call the 
Prince of Peace. In His name and in His 
spirit, let us dedicate this hospital, setting 
an example to all Virginia and to all the 
Nation that as we shall follow in His foot¬ 
steps by healing the sick and binding up 
their wounds, so shall we follow in His foot¬ 
steps in the building of the peace of the 
world. 


Letter From a Soldier in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 

or TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include therein a letter from a mem¬ 
ber of our fighting ♦orce in Korea to his 
commanding officer in World War II 
who is a constHuent and a valued friend 
of mine. The letter without the names 
of the parties and the location of the 
fighting force deleted is as follows: 

At the present time our regiment is in 

-reserve. After our push up to Chun- 

chon we were pulled out into reserve. 

I believe our reserve time is Just about up 
now. Not much activity along the front, just 
light action and naturally very heavy pa¬ 
trolling. I imagine by the time you receive 
this letter something will have happened one 
way or the other. I look for the Chinese 
to start an offensive before long. 

-, this is an entirely different war 

than the one we fought in Germany. These 
people (Chinese) are fanatics. They have 
to be dug out, and I mean dug. 

The weather is fairly nice now, I am sure 
thankful for that, because the past winter 
was rough. Thought 1 would freeze in spite 
of everything. It's nice now; not very cold at 
all. 

I have been in Korea 4y2 months. When 
I left Japan in November I was assigned to 

the-division, but when I got to Korea, 

they assigned me to the - and I have 

been here ever since. I am first sergeant of 
this company. It’s not a bad job, as all the 
communications jobs are filled, and have 
been. Got a large company, and a good 
one. This sure is a fighting outfit. None of 
us are happy here, and don’t enjoy it a bit; 
but as long as we have to be here we will do 
our best. 

Something ought to be done for some of 
these boys over here. There are men here 
who have been over here over 8 moxiths, and 

-, they are shot. I’ve got some boys 

who are Just kids, and they have been up 
front so long they aren’t going to make it 
much longer. I can’t understand what is 
wrong with the Army. If the Chinese don’t 
kill these men, the Army will. I know there 
are more men than that in the Army. I don’t 
suppose I will ever be in a position to do 
anything about this; but my one vote will 
sure go in the opposite direction, next time. 
I’ve seen them crack up. I’ve seen them 
brought Into the aid station wounded for 
life, and I’ve seen the dead ones. I know 
we are fighting for what is right; but I can’t 


see letting the same ones do it all the time. 
These poor kids will never be the same again, 
and If I ever get out of Army this time. 1 
never want anything whatsoever to do with 
it. You should hear these boys cough at 
night. 1 know I am bitter, but not because 
of myself; but for what I have seen in Korea. 
It’s a dirty stinking mess. The Army isn’t 
what It was when you and I were In before. 

It’s Just about dark and I will have to 
close. I shall try and write you occasionally. 
Take it easy and pray for us. 

Mr. Speaker, my constituent who has a 

dlstlngushed record in World War II, in¬ 
forms me that the man who wrote this 
letter, who is also a citizen of the Second 
Congressional District of Tennessee 
which I have the honor of representing, 
spent 5 years or 6 years in the Army serv¬ 
ing throughout World War II, staying in 
the Reserves after leaving active duty, 
that he has a wife and one child and 
that after some 5 years of civilian life 
he was recalled to active duty, given 9 
days’ training, and shipped to the Pa¬ 
cific theater. 

Mr. Speaker, these men who are going 
through the horrors of Korea must be 
relieved. The heritage and history of 
America is too great to permit this con¬ 
dition to continue. 


Mrs. John F. O’Brien, Jr. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of personal pride, privilege, and 
satisfaction to be able to number among 
my constituents Mrs. John F. O’Brien, 
Jr., an outstanding American—an out¬ 
standing citizen of the city of Newark, 
N. J. For many, many years Mrs. 
O’Brien has devoted herself unselfishly 
and untiringly in the interest of her fel¬ 
low man. No matter what effort was 
entailed, so long as the welfare of others 
was concerned, Mrs. O’Brien, in the true 
Christian spirit, has always responded to 
the call. 

Some years ago the citizenry of New¬ 
ark in recognition of her great services 
had her proclaimed as a real humani¬ 
tarian. Mrs. O’Brien might easily have 
rested on this well-deserved distinction, 
but, instead in a self-effacing manner, 
she carried on—and her good works 
multiplied. She continued to bring sol¬ 
ace to the afflicted and comfort and 
assistance to the needy. The govern¬ 
ing body of the city of Newark has held 
it fitting to issue a proclamation, desig¬ 
nating April 15 Angel Day in honor of 
the Angel of Newark—Mrs. John F. 
O’Brien. 

I Join in the sentiment expressed in 
this fitting tribute and under leave to 
extend my remarks. I would like to in¬ 
clude a proclamation issued by Mayor 
Ralph A. Villani, of Newark, N. J., under 
date of April 12 concerning the activities 
of Mrs. John F. O’Brien. Jr.: 
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Whereas Bfrs. John F. O’Brien. Jr., Iden¬ 
tified with all things humane and noble all 
of her life; and 

Whereas, Mrs. O’Brien, having served the 
city of Newark for 32 years in Instltutionil 
endeavors with such institutions as the 
blind. Crippled Children’s Hospital. St. 
Michaels Hospital, orphanages, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, Ivy Haven, and numer¬ 
ous other charitable and social agencies; and 
Whereas. Mrs. O’Brien, having been greatly 
responsible for the passage of legislative bills 
toward the betterment of the under¬ 
privileged as well as removing the stigma 
which might reflect unpleasantly upon in¬ 
dividuals and families who have become vic¬ 
tims of circumstances beyond their control; 
having been responsible for the changing of 
the name of Ivy Haven from Alms House and 
the permanent removal of the use of the 
word "pauper’’ In any way referred to the 
aged or the poor; and 
Whereas, this being the fourth anniver¬ 
sary of the passage of that humane bill, in 
cognizance of this and her other noble en¬ 
deavors having received recognition by hav¬ 
ing been named ’’Angel’* at Ivy Haven and 
referred to as "Angel of Newark’’ by the 
press, and by people of all walks of life 
and by myself as well, having first-hand 
knowledge of her many pioneering efforts 
of which she has given of her own, in time, 
health and finances; 

Now, therefore, I, Ralph A. Villani, mayor 
of the city of Newark, and for my colleagues. 
Commissioners Meyer C. Ellensteln, John B. 
Keenan. Stephen J. Moran, and Leo P. Carlin, 
do hereby proclaim April 15, 1961, as Angel 
Day in honor of one who rightfully deserves 
tl'3 nomen for her unstinting sacrifices that 
Newark may be a better place to live in and 
, humanity may be better to live with. 

Ralph A. Villani, 

Mayor, 

April 12, 1951. 

Should UN Members Traffic With Our 
Enemies and Should We Hand Over 
Formosa? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. USHER L. BURDICK 

OF NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1951 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
plan of General MacArthur to help the 
people of Japan, the Philippines, and 
Formosa to hold out against Communist 
aggression is accepted and the China 
coast is blockaded, the war can be ended 
In Korea. If this blockade is put on, 
then those trading strategic material to 
the Reds will be caught red-handed. 
The very first catch will be Great Britain. 
As long as England can keep on shipping 
war materials to China, the war will 
continue and those materials will be used 
by the Red Chinese in fighting the troops 
of the United Nations, which include a 
small force from Britain. This must be 
comforting to the British soldiers fight¬ 
ing in Korea to know that their own 
country is making it possible for the war 
to continue. When a government can 
sacrifice its own men to save its trade, it 
is noticed that we are eissociating with 
the most perfidious and selfish nation 
on the earth today. This same England 
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is determined that Red China shall be 
admitted to the United Nations and that 
Formosa shall be turned over to the 
Communists. Nothing will prevent it, 
unless there Is an aroused spirit in Amer¬ 
ica. Our State Department often be¬ 
haves more English than American, and 
finally may agree to this appeasement. 
If we reward the aggressors with the gift 
of Formosa cur chain of defenses against 
the Communists in the Pacific will be 
broken. 

TKAnX WITH BIDS 

In view of the shameless trafficking 
with the enemy by some of our United 
Nations allies, I have introduced a reso¬ 
lution (H. Con. Res. 95) providing that 
our UN delegates shall be instructed to 
move for expulsion of guilty countries 
from the organization. My bill also pro¬ 
vides that any American found guilty of 
trafficking with those against whom we 
are engaged in actual combat shall be 
declared engaged in treasonable activi¬ 
ties and tried for treason as the Consti¬ 
tution provides. 

The statement made by the President 
that he will send troops anywhere he 
wants to any time he wants to without 
the consent of Congress, and other in¬ 
temperate statements of the Truman- 
Acheson administration, the untimely 
dismissal of General MacArthur—all 
have aroused the American people to a 
pitch of alarm never before witnessed 
in the history of this Republic. 

The aroused feeling of the people was 
not alone the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur but an accumulation of all these 
unfortunate statements and acts. 

BXWARO AGGRESSION f 

Should the State Department finally 
surrender Formosa to Red China and 
break our chain of defenses against the 
Communists, the fury of the American 
people will far surpass their reaction to 
the MacArthur incident, and nothing 
will stop it except the retirement or im¬ 
peachment of gll those in the adminis¬ 
tration who are responsible for the 
move. The State I>mrtment earlier 
scuttled all opposition to the Commu¬ 
nists in China, and if Formosa is scut¬ 
tled, we would lose the key to our defense 
system against the Communist hordes of 
Asia. 

Treason in the Constitution is defined 
as levying war against the United States 
or giving aid and comfort to its enemies. 
If the administration Joins Great Brit¬ 
ain in giving up Formosa, it is treason, 
or I do not know what acts would con¬ 
stitute that crime. 


Panama Canal Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

or OHIO 

IN TBB BOUSE OP BEPRB8BNTATIVBS 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, since 
1947 the Panama Canal has been the 


aubjeet of recurrent discussion In the 
Congress, and the time is approaching 
when definite actiem should be taken 
toward the proper resolution of this 
problem. 

In the Ricoro of April 11, 1951, in an 
extension of remarks by Congressman 
Jamis E. Van Zandz, was published an 
unusually able statement by former 
Member of Congress Willis W. Bradley, 
of Long Beach. Calif., before the House 
Committee on Public Works. This state¬ 
ment dealt at some length with the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the Panama sea- 
level project. 

Another recent contribution by former 
Representative Bradley concerning the 
Panama Canal was published as an edi¬ 
torial in the April 4. 1951, ediUon of the 
well-known Pacific coast newspaper, the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram. 

Under leave accorded, 1 am pleased to 
Include it in my remarks: 

Don't Ovxuio on Panama Canal Oranohi 

(Editor's Note. —^The author, a formar Con¬ 
gressman from the Eighteenth Congressional 
District, is a recognised authority on the 
Panama Canal. His home is at 284 Argonne 
Avenue, Long Beach.) 

(By Capt. Willis W. Bradley. U. B. Navy, 
retired) 

The people of the West pay a large part 
of the expenses of the Panama Canal so 
what happens there ooneems the pocket- 
book of every resident of this southern Cali¬ 
fornia region. 

When the Canal was constructed it seemed 
primarily a national defense feature. In 
that aspect, the usual way would have been 
to charge the original cost off to national 
security. However, since the big ditch was 
to serve both commercial vessels and war¬ 
ships, its cost was set up as an interest- 
bearing Investment and commercial trafflo 
has paid tolls based on operating expense, 
plus Interest on the Investment, from the 
day of opening. This has kept tolls unnec¬ 
essarily high and has cost consumers in 
California many millions more than their 
fair share of all expenditures incurred by 
Uncle Sam in the Canal Zone. 

Recently, efforts have been made by the 
Depurtment of the Army, charged with op¬ 
eration of the Canal, to increase tolls be¬ 
cause of higher present-day costs of almost 
everything one buys. The proposed increases 
have been blocked by loud dissent from the 
Congress, from shipping activities, and from 
Pacific Coast Statee, but Canal authorities 
are ready to delve into our pocketbooks for 
more money at the first opportunity. 

When the Canal was constructed It was 
designed to operate on three levels. * * * 
There Is a groiq) of three locks on the At¬ 
lantic side (the Oatun locks) which give a 
total lift of about 85 feet from the level of 
the Atlantic to Oatun Lake. On the Pacific 
side we find two sets of locks: First, the 
Mlraflores locks, consisting of two steps with 
a total lift of about 64 feet from the Pacific 
level to Iflrafiores Lake, and then the Pedro 
Miguel lock, with a single lift of about 81 
feet from Mlraflores Lake to the upper level 
'<a the Canal (that of Oatun Lake), which 
prevails at the Pacific end of Oaillard (Oule- 
bra) cut. 

The Canal has been very satisfactory dur¬ 
ing its short life although operating ex¬ 
perience has brought out several serious 
faults In design. 

Now In correcting these faults we should 
be certain that we are not led Into a morass 
of public spending having every appearance 
of boondoi^ng on a gigantic scale. Such 
spending is threatened In current proposals 


to lower the present Panama Canal to sea 
level at an estimated cost of 88,600^000. 
These proposals were made to the Congress 
by the Gtovemor of the Panama Canal in a 
report submitted in 1947 and they are being 
pushed energetically, '^he main reason as¬ 
signed for this vast conversion proposal is 
alleged greater national eecurity in this 
atomic-bomb age. 

There are several fallacies in the sea-level 
proposals. The suggested project is not a 
conversion, au represented to the public, but 
rather an almost entirely new canal. It is a 
con ve. son in the same sense as rebuilding 
your home by providing an entirely new 
house of different design, but keeping your 
old front door and street number. The 
initial estimate of $2^00.000,000 ($2,483,- 
000,000 to be more exact) is considered con¬ 
servatively to be less than half of the prob¬ 
able fliud cost. The new canal would in¬ 
fringe on the territory of the Republic of 
Panama and so require a new treaty em¬ 
bodying additional eoneesskms from Panama 
which—if obtainable—would undoubtedly be 
very expensive in increased annual payments 
to Panama and might Involve a heavy in¬ 
demnity for property concerned. The best 
Information available is that a sea-level 
canal would be about as vulnerable as the 
present lock canal to atomic-bomb attack 
and damage. 

An alternative to the expensive sea-level 
project, proposed by Capt. Miles DuVal, 
United States Navy, retired, seems to satisfy 
every apparent need at moderate cost. This 
plau calls for changes to provide a lake at 
the Pacific end—accompliahed by increasing 
the Miraflorse locks from two stage to three- 
stage, by eliminating the Pedro Miguel lock, 
and the construction of a series of larger 
locks at both Atlantic and Pacific entrances. 


Fftiita$tk Cbiois Art Being Made by tbe 

Supporters of the St. Lawrence Seaway 

and Power Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or rXNNSTLVANU 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat on March 10, 
1951, in an editorial exposes the fantastio 
claims of the advocates of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. 

The editorial follows: 

PANTAsne Claims 

Fantastio claims are being made by the 
supporters of ths proposed St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project, who see in the war 
emergency an opportunity to put over a 
scheme which has been ocmsistently rejected 
by Congress for 20 years. Almost as far¬ 
fetched are some of the arguments advanced 
by opponents of the seaway, which leaves 
the average taxpayer, who must foot the bill, 
thoroughly bewildered. 

It is a little hard for him to understand 
why in the midst of mobilization this coun¬ 
try should consider undertaking to spend 
more than $1,000,000,0001 plus urgently 
needed manpower and materials, to build a 
waterway, more than half of which lies en¬ 
tirely outside the boundaries of tbe United 
States. The best eetlmate of tbe manpower 
required was made by Lt. Oen. B. A. Wheeler, 
then Chief of Army Engineers, in testifying 
before Congress in 1947. Be reported that 
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111.35S man-yeari of work would be required 
to conitruot a a7>foot channel in the In¬ 
ternational Rapids section alone. This would 
mean the services of 23.600 men for 4 years. 
It does not Include the work needed on con¬ 
necting channels of the Oreat Lakes, th** 
deepening of harbors, or the work in the 
Canadian section of the waterway. 

Proponents of the seaway urge Its con¬ 
struction now on the plea that It would 
provide a water route for the movement of 
iron ore from Labrador: a movement which 
it Is estimated would average approximately 
10,000.000 tons annually. Assuming that 
the seaway could be built for $1,000,000,000 
this would represent an Investment of $100 
a ton for Labrador ore at a time when known 
ore reserves in this country can supply the 
Nation's maximum needs for more than a 
decade. In addition there are In this coun¬ 
try billions of tons of taconlte containing 
iron. It would be far more practical to 
spend a small fraction of the cost of the 
seaway to build taconlte processing plants. 

The real objective of the St. Lawrence 
project is not navigation, but power develop¬ 
ment. New York and New England Interests 
urge the project because they see in it the 
opportunity to secure the development of 
electric power at the expense of the taxpayers 
of the rest of the country. It is. in short, 
a grandiose TVA. to subsidise power iisers 
of New England. 

This country does not need more TVA's. 
It certainly cannot afford to dissipate money, 
manpower and materials on a TVA scheme 
which could not be finished In any event 
until long after the present war emergency 
Is past. Congress has recognised these con¬ 
siderations, and other valid arguments 
against the seaway In the past. They should 
prevail again, despite the pressure that is 
being brought to put over the seaway in 
the guise of a mobilisation project. 


Britain Refuses to Participate in Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 23, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the supporters of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program were shocked to 
learn that Britain has refused to Join 
with other nations in cutting tariffs. At 
Torquay, England, the United States and 
38 countries agreed to tariff cuts, but 
not the British. 

The story about this conference ap¬ 
peared in the Star on Sunday. April 22. 
Said article is included as part of my 
remarks; 

United States and 38 Nations Agree on 
Tariff Cxrrs, but Britain Does Not 

Torquay, England, April 21.—New agree¬ 
ments lowering still further some of the 
tariff barriers to world trade were signed to¬ 
day by the United States and 38 other na¬ 
tions. The details are temporarily secret. 

In addition to 147 separate tariff-reducing 
agreements between pairs of nations, outs 
previously agreed on at two earlier con¬ 
ferences since World War II were continued 
untU 1964. 

The Torquay Conference of members of the 
postwar General Agreement on Tariffs and 


fftade ended after nearly 7 months. Con¬ 
ference headquarters said substantial list 
of concessions has been achieved which will 
be applied over a very extensive area of 
world trade.** 

talks break down 

But the biggest failure was a breakdown 
of negotiations between the United States 
and most of the British Commonwealth 
nations. 

The United States reached tariff-reducing 
agreements with 17 of the 24 nations with 
whom It negotiated, including Canada, a 
member of the British Commonwealth, and 
Belgium. Brazil, the Netherlands. Luxem¬ 
burg, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Indonesia, .Italy, Norway. Sweden, 
Austria. Western Germany, Korea. Peru, and 
Turkey. 

But It failed to reach an agreement with 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, India, and 
South Africa—all Commonwealth members— 
and Cuba and Guatemala. 

COULDN'T GET TOGETHER 

*‘Tliey wouldn't give us what we wanted 
and we couldn’t give them what they 
wanted,’* said Carl Corse, State Department 
trade expert who headed the 99-man Ameri¬ 
can delegation. 

Mr. Corse was authorized to reduce by as 
much as 60 percent the Import duties on 
about 3,000 items. In return, the United 
States wanted tariff reductions by the Com¬ 
monwealth countries which would have 
effectively broken down the empire prefer¬ 
ence system in operation for 19 years. 

Britain was tempted to give up the sys¬ 
tem which she erected In 1932 as a shield 
against the world depression. By this sys¬ 
tem, Britain and the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries charge lower tariffs on each other’s 
goods than they do on the products of other 
countries. 

tariff cuts would help 

American tariff cuts would have helped 
Britain’s drive to earn more dollars by sales 
of goods to the United States. But trade 
experts believe she finally decided to stick 
to empire preference because she would have 
difficulty In holding her empire markets 
agaln.st United States mass-production In¬ 
dustries If pounds and dollars should be¬ 
come freely convertible some time In the 
future. 

The members of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs do more than 80 percent of the 
world's International trade. 

The exact tariff cuts that were agreed on 
will not be published until May 9, when 
each nation which gave or received reduc¬ 
tions will make them public. All the new 
tariff changes will be published May 12 by 
Gatt headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland, 

Under the Gatt system, the deals are made 
between the principal buyers and sellers of 
each separate product. Then the lowered 
tariffs are extended to all Gatt members. 


Our Multiple Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks. I 
desire to Include here the text of a ser¬ 
mon delivered by the Reverend Edward 


Hughes Fruden, pastor of First Baptist 
Church of Washington, on April 15,1951. 
The sermon follows: 

Our Multiple Ghallbnor 

Xpheslans 6: 12: *'For we wrestle not 
against fiesh and blood, but against prin¬ 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spirit¬ 
ual wickedness In high places.” 

It has been customary to assume that the 
group of Christians to whom was committed 
the most staggering task In all of history was 
that little group of disciples on the Galilean 
hillside to whom Jesus gave the great com¬ 
mission. We know that they did receive a 
staggering responsibility. They must have 
been shaken to their very foundations by 
all of the implications bound up In the great 
commission; What it required of them: and 
how alert, sacrificial, and full of eagerness 
they would have to bo If that commission 
was ever to be carried out In all of Its great¬ 
ness and power. 

But I am inclined to believe today that the 
Christians of this generation have confront¬ 
ing them an even more tremendous and 
frightening responsibility, for we are con¬ 
fronted on every hand by a variety of prob¬ 
lem situations which give us grave concern, 
and which are more or less related to one 
another as far as their total impact upon the 
cause of Christ is concerned. Looked at to¬ 
gether, they might be likened to a mighty 
octopus with Its tentacles stretched toward 
us in all directions, challenging or threaten¬ 
ing us constantly with the possibilities 
wrapped up in the influences they possess. 
I should like to mention a few of these par¬ 
ticular problems with which we are con¬ 
fronted and indicate ways in which we must 
face them. 

First of all among these problem situa¬ 
tions I would mention an engulfing defeat¬ 
ism—a sense of being conquered even before 
the struggle begins. 1 am afraid that far too 
many Americans have been afflicted with this 
malady. We find fears around us which 
approach psychopathic proportions. Men 
and women are not only afraid but are not 
embarrassed to admit these fears, and they 
resort to terribly emotional extremes In ex¬ 
pressing their anxieties. 

This was illustrated last week when the 
news was released to the world that General 
MncArthur had been relieved of his com¬ 
mand. Some of the excessively emotional 
rerponses to that news was due, of course, 
to great admiration for the general; some of 
It was due to an unreasoning political par¬ 
tisanship; but much of It was due to the 
vicious and deliberate campaign of hate and 
suspicion In which a few newspapers and 
radio commentators hav) been engaged. 
These scaremongers would have us believe 
that there is a subversive in every Govern¬ 
ment office; that our leaders are under the 
influence of some sinister organization of 
traiuars; and that we are on the verge of 
being taken over by Russia. Those of us 
who are at all intelligent know that that is 
abcolute foolishness, but the tragedy of it 
is that there are enough uninformed, simple- 
minded, emotionally unstable people in the 
world to accept that propaganda as though 
it were gospel truth. Many of those who 
called the newspapers last week and couldn’t 
speak coherently because of the emotional 
upheaval within them were victims of this 
kind of propaganda. They were Indeed 
pathetic victims because they were so sin¬ 
cere and honest about it all, having accepted 
as absolute fact the rumors the suggestions, 
and the suspicions which had been circu¬ 
lated by some of theee commentators. Z 
don’t know which commentators you listen 
to but I hope you listen with a selective 
mind. You can no more accept everything 
you hear on the radio than you can accept 
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everything that Is printed In the newspapers. 
We must use our Intelligence and discrimi¬ 
nate between that which is vicious ani which 
undermines confidence In ourselves and our 
Government, and that which our intelligence 
tells us Is sane and reasonable. We have 
come to a sad day in the life of our country 
when a United States Senator can stand on 
the floor of the Senate with so little regard 
for the truth and the Intelligence of the 
people and make this statement. “Our Gov¬ 
ernment,’' he said, “Is In the hands of a 
secret inner coterie which Is directed by 
the agents of the Soviet Union." It Is hard 
for me to believe that a Senator could be 
Ignorant enough to believe that. We know 
that It Isn’t so. and I am inclined to believe 
that the Senator knows that It isn’t so. We 
who are Christians must be an enlightening 
and stabilizing Influence In society. We 
must help to calm those who have been 
unnecessarily aroused. We must help men 
to know the truth that they may be free— 
free from fear and falsehood, from the domi¬ 
nation of false propaganda disseminated by 
unscrupulous men. It is our duty to con¬ 
front men with the steadying Influences of 
the Christian gospel. 

Here again may 1 quote once more a 
verse of scripture which you have already 
noticed Is frequently on my Ups—the verse 
from the thirteenth chapter of I Corinthi¬ 
ans. “Love is always eager to believe the 
best.” If we find ourselves eager to believe 
the worst, either about America, its lead¬ 
ership. or our fellow citizens, let's reexam¬ 
ine the basis of our own disclpleshlp, for 
love Is never eager to believe falsehood. 
Love Is disinclined to accept uncomplimen¬ 
tary statements regarding one’s fellowmen. 
If 1 believed that communism was so at¬ 
tractive. compelling and absolute in Its ap¬ 
peal that multitudes of people In our Gov¬ 
ernment had fallen for It. it would shake 
my confidence In democracy, but I don’t 
believe that communism is that kind of 
thing. I believe it appeals only to people 
who are so downtrodden that they will grasp 
at anything to give them some hope, or to 
people who are mentally unstable. I don't 
believe there is a normal human being in 
the world to whom communism has any 
appeal. That Is why I don’t lie awake at 
night thinking of what communism is going 
to do to America. Our people generally are 
too well off and too intelligent ever to fall 
for that kind of philosophy. Of course, here 
and there you find a few who because of 
some unusual circumstances have become 
victims of the communistic ideology, but 
they constitute a small and an almost neg¬ 
ligible minority. We must do something 
to counteract the campaign of fear which 
many seem deliberately tiding to create at 
a time when we need all the confidence and 
courage and imlted spirit which we can pos¬ 
sibly muster. 

In the second place, we are confronted by 
co mm u n istic fanaticism. Communism Isn't 
Just a philosophy: it Is a crusade. It Isn’t 
Just something which men accept passively, 
but It Is something which they are trying 
to share intensively. We read in the news¬ 
papers about the Communist soldiers in 
North Korea, and the Chinese Communist 
soldiers, who come against our fighting men 
in wave upon wave, like the waters of the 
sea, giving themselves completely and eagerly 
in a great crusading spirit for the establish¬ 
ment of their own ideology. Now it isn’t 
enough for us to denounce communism, 
be on the alert agalzutt it, but we must some¬ 
how reproduce in our own relationship to 
Christianity something of that zeal, deter¬ 
mination, and crusading spirit which the 
devotees of a pagan philosophy are every¬ 
where demonstrating. To some of you I 
have mentioned before the Indian student at 
Bacone College in Oklahoma who came back 
from his summer vacation last September 
aiLer spending his holidays with his family 


on the r e s ervation. When ha arrived on the 
camptw the president of the ooUege Hdd to 
him, “John, what is wrong with youf You 
look as thou^ you are completely exhausted 
and spent.” And the student said. “Doctor, 
Just before leaving the Indian reservation I 
took part in the sun dance of my tribe.” And 
when the president required as to What that 
Involved he said, “That required that we 
should dance in a wild, frenzied faihlon for 
3 days and 3 nights without stopping for food 
or drink. Every man in the tribe but one fell 
by the wayside out of sheer exhaustion.” 
Then the president asked, “John, why on 
earth did you do it?” And John replied, 
“We did it in the hope that we might drive 
the war out of Korea.” While we may smile 
at the innocence and the foolishness of try¬ 
ing to end a war by a sun dance, the question 
we ought to ask ourselves is this. "How much 
am 1 willing to endure that the war may be 
driven out of Korea? What would I do for 
3 days and 3 nights if 1 knew that by doing 
it the war might be brought to a conclusion?” 
Would we stay on our knees in prayer 3 days 
and 3 nights, and if we did. would we not 
want perhaps a pillow under our knees? It 
isn’t enough to denounce the dangerous doc¬ 
trines of the enemy; we miist match their 
zeal and enthtiaiasm, or we shall lose the 
world while they are winning it. 

A third thing with which we are con¬ 
fronted in these days Is current secularism— 
the tendency to put our major time and 
attention upon things, that which we can 
see and touch; sturounding ourselves with 
little conveniences and comforts while ne¬ 
glecting the deeper things of the spirit. Dr. 
Fosdick was everlastingly right in that line 
in his hymn which says that we are rich 
in things, but poor in soul. People all over 
the world know of America’s wealth and our 
vast variety of bodily comforts. We are 
noted for those things, but we are not noted 
for otu: spiritual power. No one in the world 
looks to us as the great exemplars of moral 
characteristics to which they can turn. 
They think of us in terms of automobiles, 
radios, and conveniences of every conceivable 
sort—^things which minister to our love of 
luxury rather than the things which ex¬ 
press our spiritual aspirations. Fifty percent 
of the American people are in no religious 
organization whatever, and many are only 
nominal members, so that the impact of 
America’s influence upon the world is by no 
means a spiritual impact; it is largely a 
material one. Somehow we must turn the 
tide of this tendency in our corporate life 
that we may demonstrate a different spirit 
to a spiritually hungry humanity. 

In the fourth place, we are confronted with 
militant clericalism—the tendency of a preat 
ecclesiastical hierarchy to seek more and 
more political advantages in order that it 
may strengthen its own position in the life 
of America and the world. You who hear me 
Sunday after Sunday know how much I be¬ 
lieve in cooperating with all Christians, and 
I shall always believe in that. Not only 
would I work with ProtMtant Christians but 
with Catholic Christians or any other Chris¬ 
tians who will help to establish the spiritual 
foundations of the Kingdom of God. That is 
one of the great longings of my spirit. But 
we must never become so obsessed with the 
idea of cooperation that we close our eyes 
to the dangers that threaten our historlo 
principles of soul liberty and religious free¬ 
dom, and those factors which war against 
our basic doctrine of the separation of chuch 
and state. We must bold out forevor a hand 
of cooperation along spiritual lines, but for¬ 
ever lift our hands against any efforts to use 
political means to strengthen the position of 
any ecclesiastical body, our own or any other, 
anjrwhere in the world. 

Still again, we are confronted by what 
might be called splintor partloolarisme—>the 
tendency to take some phase of the Chris¬ 
tian religion and exalt that to a place of 


prominence to the neglect of all other phases. 
We have, for tnstaiioe, the Christian Science 
movement which empbaslaes the heaUng 
power of God. We believe in that Just as 
thoroughly as any Christian Scientist in all 
the world, but we think it is a mistake to 
take that one phase of our belief and give 
to it such prominence that all other phases 
are practically forgotten. We think of moral 
xsearmament with its emphasis upon a 
changed life and the fact that men need 
not remain as they are. We believe in that 
thorot^hly, and we preach it constantly, but 
we must not exalt that idea to the point of 
Ignoring all else within our faith. We think 
of alcoholics anonymous, and rejoice in the 
way in which that movement has reached 
down and lifted men out of hopelessness to 
a place of respect and honor; but that too is 
only a partial expression of what the Chris¬ 
tian faith can do for humanity. However, 
while we are mentioning these things we 
ought to acknowledge that perhaps we too 
are at fault, for maybe these who were for¬ 
merly active within the churches are reach¬ 
ing out to other organizations because they 
have not found in the church that for which 
their hearts hxxnger; and perhaps we have 
been so busy emphasizing other phases of 
the Christian message that we have neglected 
these phases to which we should have given 
more of our time and attention. 

We are confronted, too, today by what 
might be called general Indifferentlsm. The 
man on the street isn’t hostile to the church. 
In most instances, he is simply indifferent 
to the church, and we are terribly afraid he is 
indifferent because he has found so little in 
us to challenge him or to cause him to look 
at the church in admiration. The early 
Christians were a revolutionary people. 
They accepted a doctrine which was consid¬ 
ered dangerous to the state and to society. 
Why do you suppose they were put to death 
in the arena in Rome, and why was Jesus 
crucified at Jerusalem Not for the amuse¬ 
ment of the people; not for the satisfaction 
of their leaders; but because they were con¬ 
sidered dangerous, subversive, heretical and 
all the rest of it. These early Christians 
were people willing to constitute a small and 
unpopular minority. Someone has said of 
us that we are little more than the revolu¬ 
tionary sons of revolutionary fathers. 
Whereas they were a revolutionizing in¬ 
fluence in society, we try to conform to so¬ 
ciety, to be like the world in which we live. 
I heard two little boys playing yesterday 
and one of them did something rather dar¬ 
ing, after which he said, “I like the danger¬ 
ous life.” That is the kind of life that ap¬ 
peals to any honest-to-goodness human be¬ 
ing with a spark of adventiure within his 
soul and spirit. But we don’t present 
enough of the adventurous character of the 
Christian faith to cause men to be chal¬ 
lenged by it. or to make them turn to thq 
church in great admiration. 

We are also confronted these days by ag¬ 
gressive sectarianism. In spite of all our 
progress in Christian cooperation there are 
still forces at work in our world seeking to 
divide us into little competing, warring 
groups. They do this first of all by trying to 
create suspicion regarding our great Protes¬ 
tant leaders. They do It by saying that we 
will be disloyal to our denomination if we 
are cooperative with other Christians. They 
do It by saying that if we are not careful 
we will build up a great superchurch which 
will rob us of our liberties and take away 
our congregational and personal freedom. 
We must be on the alert to answer these 
charges; to demonstrate that they are not 
true; and to give otirselves in utmost devo¬ 
tion to the cause of Christian unity in a di¬ 
vided world. 

And last of all, we are confronted as 
Ohristians today by an incomplete evange¬ 
lism. In all of our churches there are scores 
of people who are only partially saved; people 
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vbA Sum ta kan tba flvai step or t«o m tha 
ladtfar leadtat to cttactplaai>n>; tnjt «bo toaia 
hesitatetf to go furtbar, or olisnbed back down 
altogether. Attd beeawe or thla Incomplete 
etTaagailn we Itaee great muittuidea oi peo- 
fit wlto kre CHdp taalf-lMartad in thair «». 
eoMlQB to cairtet and Hti eh weh. Xrery now 
aoBd then the oflhera of our ehurth hold a 
ttwttng to decide how on earth we can gpt 
aevand hn ndred nma h m of our church who 
are now inactive to parttcipnta in aoam way 
In the life of the dtrareh; to eoaae occa a lon - 
aBy; to give at leaat once a year; to demon- 
otcate soma little aemtalanee of totareat and 
ecneem. vmat Is going on in our chnreh 
la going on In every arar<di In America, and 
aS of that it an inuitvatlon of an hieoniplete 
evang^m. Thaae Indlfleeeat membm are 
thoae who either gbonghtleadty, or wttboot 
any underetanding of what tl^ are doing 
eanie down to the iroot and accepted Cbrlet, 
went back and took their aeata, and have for¬ 
gotten all about It evar alnce. They darted 
out In a promhtng way toot they never fal¬ 
lowed through to any kind of eoneludon. 
Until we can do wMDething atooot this altm- 
tlon the ehmchea of Christ will never be the 
power In society they were intended to be. 

So today ae we look at thme proMcm 
rltnations all around us, and at our multi¬ 
ple rmponsiblllty In a day like this, we are 
inclined to cay. **Who la etrnal to them 
thlnger* If we had a lesser leader we might 
well give op In despair, toot we have a great 
Leader—One who Is silrang above all our con¬ 
ceptions of strength; One vdM> is destined to 
triumph to spite of ell the forces that are 
in league against Him. And we have two 
words from Him which perhaps will give tw 
the courage we require; “Lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world**; and 
“Fear not, little flock, for It Hr your Patherli 
pleasure to give unto yon the Kfnrdcm." 


Albov Doy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

Hm. CARL T. CURTIS 

or NBBRM«Jk 

m THE BOUSE OF REFHBSENT ATIVBS 
Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. CURTIS of Netoraska. Mr. 
leaker, 79 years ago, on April 19, 
1872, Arbor Day was observed for the 
first time by one of these United States, 

It i& ftt gnfflpAnt that the State wherein 
this constructive movement originated 
was my home State, Nebraska. 

Why did Arbor Day begin in Ne¬ 
braska? 

There are many reasoofi. 

Nebraska needed trees to develop and 
conserve its vast potential lor agricul¬ 
tural production. The fanner needed 
trees about his house for shade in the 
summer. He needed trees about hfs 
house tu protect it from the bUsinurds in 
the wfntw. tt was only an easy, nat¬ 
ural step to estaldikh State-wide tree 
belts fttong section Jtnes and a long 
hniitiALriftft between farm propertiesL 
The tree belt, outgrowth of Arbor Dap 
planting, was a sight In Ne* 

btaaka long taefOiw->ycs; many decades 
befbre—this method of crop preserva¬ 
tion was advocated on a natkmal scale. 

The historic origin of the peofde who 
pioBeered lleMska gave them a uni¬ 
versal respect and appreciation fbr the 
teaatyoftsasE Swedss from the wooded 
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h m side s of far-ofl Scandinavia became 
snlistantia] Nebraska ettisens ear^ In 
the saga of our State. Oermans from 
the storied regions of the Black Porest 
brought their nkiut^ nod t hrir traditions 
to ear^ Nebraska. French Canadians 
from the north woods added their num¬ 
bers and thebr ability to the infant State. 
Cseehs from tbe woodlands of Bohemia 
brought thehr keen evaluation of tree 
beauty to the State I am proud to call 
home. 

Nor were the Ameriean-born pioneers 
remiss in their desire to be tree-planters, 
lien and women from the great tree 
stands of Wtoeonskn and Michigan, alive 
to the knowledge of the value of trees, 
were among the fii'st to settle in Ne¬ 
braska. After the War Between the 
States, hundreds of southerners from the 
tree-rich lands of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina came West, lured by 
the rumors of the promised land of that 
time—Nebraska. 

With the need and the people present 
in my home State, It was inevltalde that 
a powerful urge should move Nebraskans 
to plant trees. Wherever and whenever 
pioneers got together—at church, at the 
cross-roads groeery. at the county eourt- 
bouse—It became one of the certain top¬ 
ics of conversation. Nobody denied the 
need. Everybody was in favor of it. The 
favorite question of the era was; “Why 
don’t somebody do something about it?” 

It was very much like a situation with 
which all of us are now familiar. For 
years—and especially siiiee the outbreak 
of the war in Korea—alert Americans 
have been asking themselves: “What is 
OUT foreign poHcy? Do we have any? 
Why don’t somebody do something about 
it?” General MacArtbur, in his recent 
letter to Representative Martin of Mas¬ 
sachusetts did do something about It. 
Re focxrsed and crystallized the aroused 
Interest of the American people. 

Seventy-nine shears ago, when Nebras¬ 
kans cafied for somebody to do some¬ 
thing about it, their pleas were also an¬ 
swered. J. Sterling Morton did what 
Nebraskans had thought about and 
talked about. 

Morton—editor, farmer, philosopher— 
was, above all. a public servant. He was 
a Democrat, the Nation’s third Secretary 
of Agriculture. Tet, what he did was 
done for the whole people of the State 
wherein he lived, regardless of party. 
Re was a two-fisted political battler. 
Yet, he was never guilty of low-blow 
tactics. He believed that the people were 
the power. His creed was to serve, 
rather than to dictate; to guide, rather 
than to dominate. No man was more 
aware of the true responsibilities of 
leadership under a republican form of 
government than J. Sterling Morton. 

Bven in the awareness that he was 
doing right and that be had popular sup¬ 
port behind him, J. Sterling Morton was 
beset with diflteultles. Be had to plan. 
Be had to consider the set ideas of like- 
tiitoking men. He had to accept recom- 
inendatiQiis and he had to relect them. 
The ctdmlnatkm of his plai»-4o be ac¬ 
cepted bar the kgUature of the 9-yea3> 
dd SCEte—bad to be so worded ms to 
offend netthex North nor South* nether 


Nebraskan of French origin nor Ne¬ 
braskan of German origin, neither Cath¬ 
olic nor Protestant. 

History records that Mr. Morton 
adopted suggestions and made changes 
In his origlna! plan; taut, nevertheless, 
kept the germ of his idea Intact. History 
also records that, in line with Nebraska’s 
reliance on education, the father of 
Arbor Day. called upon the children of 
Nebraska to help in making his dream 
into an accomplished fact. Men and 
women are alive today who. as children, 
tcok part in the first observance. Men, 
women, and children—whole families— 
“pitched in” to make that first Arbor 
Day a success. Communities dropped an 
other work to share in it. It was the 
greatest “planting bee” up to that time. 
To get scune idea of the enthusiasm with 
which Nelnraskans put their shoolden 
to the wheel, it is a matter of record that 
between sunrise and sunset on April 10. 
1872. in our sparsely settled infant State 
more than 1.000.00Q trees and shrubs 
were planted. Nothing short of an all- 
out community of effort on a State-wide 
basis could have accomplished that out¬ 
standing feat 

like all good ideas. Arbor Day was 
not confined within the borders of our 
State of Nebraska. It spread. It was 
intended to spread. Today. 79 years 
after that first Arbor Day, it is observed 
in every State in these United States 
and in the District of Columbia. We 
of Nebraska are not alarmed beeauce 
Arbor Day Is not honored on the same 
day by every State. In fact, we of Ne¬ 
braska are pleased that no unanimity 
does exist among the States. We of 
Nebraska are, and always have been, in¬ 
dividualists. We do not servilriy accept 
regimentation. Neither do we succumb 
to pressure from the Federal govern¬ 
ment to give up rights which essentially 
belong to each of the serera) States. We 
are glad that Florida has Arbor Day on 
January 20 and that Rhode Island has 
it on May 4. We are glad that It is 
proclaimed by the Governor in Wyoming 
and pi’oclaimed by the State legislature 
in other Stakes. We of Nebraska do not 
care when other States have Arbor Day 
or how they oHlelally proclaim it. It 
is enough for us that they observe it 
as free components of the United 
States—with the constitutional right of 
self-determination. 

In Nebraska, we observe Arbor Day on 
April 22 because that day is the birth¬ 
day of J. Sterling Morton, Its originator. 
That is our right as a still sovereign 
State. 

Nebraskans are proud that the great 
movement of Arbor Day originated in 
our State. We are eguaUy proud that 
tbe movement has carried forwazd, 
without interruption, gaining momen¬ 
tum—until the pres en t. We pray that 
it will continue its march of progre ss 
Into the uncharted future. Whatever 
the future of Arbor Day. we know that 
it wlU contrlbiite to the happinem of all 
free meo tinee It aiorn from the inlikl 
of men who loved the son and t rees the 
gift of the soil—of men whose dedica¬ 
tion to nature forever bespeaks tibelr 
eternal faith in CM. 
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HON. A. S. HERLONG^JR. 


IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. xiERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include an article from the pen of Dr. 
J. Ollie Edmunds, president of John B. 
Stetson University. De Land. Fla., which 
is entitled ‘The Korea on the Campus": 

The Korea on the Campus 
(By J. Ollie Edmunds) 

To realistic Americans It la becoming ap¬ 
pallingly clear that unless something Is done 
about It. small independent colleges as wo 
have known them In the past are on the way 
out. They are caught In a crushing eco¬ 
nomic nutcracker—between shrinking In¬ 
comes and skyrocketing costs. The war Is 
tumbling their enrollments. Everything 
from grass seed to textbooks Is going up. 
Each one laces a Korea on Its own campus. 

For these valiant grass-roots colleges, 
where Christian character Is considered as 
important as chemistry and the development 
of self-reliance as vital to the training of 
good citizens as the teaching of psychology, 
the alternatives are stark and urgent: 

1. They can give up the ghost and go out 
of business; 

2. They can accept political subsidies from 
the Government and "let the one who pays 
the fiddler call the tunes—if they are willing 
to cease being Independent colleges, free to 
give their students religious training and 
tree to turn thumbs down on socialistic 
theories: or 

3. They can take their case direct to vigi¬ 
lant Americans who believe in perpetuating 
the private-enterprise system In education 
as well as In business and ask them to sup¬ 
port the institutions that stand for the 
things for which they stand. 

Most of these colleges will choose the third 
alternative. They will not give up without 
a struggle, for they are built of the same 
stuff of which our country has been built. 
The United States has astonished the world 
with Its vitality. Through self-reliance and 
Individual initiative, It has become one of 
the most Important nations on earth. The 
small gift-supported colleges which have 
trained so many of the leaders In our free- 
enterprlse system have played a lively part 
In bringing this about. They have no hesi¬ 
tancy, therefore, In asking good citizens, 
many of whom may never have given to a 
college before, to help them to stay strong 
so that they can continue to teach tomor¬ 
row's young men and young women the prln. 
clples and Ideals which have made our coun¬ 
try great. 

At no time has such teaching been more 
desperately needed. An alarming change is 
coming over many Americans. Like an 
insidious, sweet-smelling anesthetic, the 
tempting fragrance of Government-man¬ 
aged "security’* Is numbing their initiative 
and dulling their self-respect. Good citizens 
who once knew the meaning of rlghteoxu 
indignation, and who in the past would have 
instantly resented any attempt to "plan their 
economy.” have been shrugging their shoul¬ 
ders at practices which should shook them. 
Even worse, many of their sons and daugh¬ 
ters who have never lived in any other pe¬ 
riod except this narcotic era seem ready to 
accept as gospel truth the debilitating ideas 
which have been emanating from fuzzy- 
minded “planners” who. Innocently or for 
ulterior motives, are sapping these young 


people of their self-rellanoe—the young men 
and young women to whom America must 
look for leadership in the future. 

What is to be done about all thist What 
can we as individuals do about it? What 
ought the business concerns which are fight¬ 
ing to preserve their traditional concepts 
of free enterprise do about it? 

Education—ae^resslve education—provides 
the only practical answer. We can either sit 
by and let our principles—and perhaps our 
country—go by default, or we can take posi¬ 
tive action to strengthen the institutions 
which are teaching their students to under¬ 
stand and appreciate their heritage of free¬ 
dom. democracy, and individual enterprise- 
ideals for which, all too soon, they may be 
asked to die. Such colleges are close to the 
people. All over the Nation they are a 
stabilizing influence. If only they can be 
given relief from their financial worries they 
can provide our country with the kind of 
Christian lawyers, ministers, statesmen, 
educators, business leaders, and clear-think- 
ing citizens that can keep America America. 

War-shattered enrollments and rising costs 
have plunged these colleges Into a life or 
death struggle for survival. Financial help 
they must have—and quickly. If the men 
and women and the business concerns whose 
success has been built on our individual en¬ 
terprise system do not stand back of such 
colleges, who will? 

Is not what Americans have been fighting 
with guns to save overseas worth fighting 
with dollars to save at home? 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of war or peace is one in which 
the people of this Nation are vitally in¬ 
terested. The desire for peace is the 
spirit and the soul of our people. Conse¬ 
quently, our people are desirous of deter¬ 
mining who is responsible when we do go 
to war. An editorial appearing today 
in the Washington Times-Herald, under 
the title "Who Makes the Wars?” goes 
Into this all-important question in a 
manner that challenges the thoughtful 
and considerate attention of all citizens 
without regard to political affiliation. 

Under the unanimous consent grant¬ 
ed, I include it as part of my remarks. 
It reads as follows: 

Who Maxes the Wars? 

Three'Senators became engaged in a shov¬ 
ing match when Senator Capehart, Indiana 
Republican, registered his outrage at at¬ 
tempts of New Dealers during the course of 
a radio transcription to represent him as a 
warmonger, the Republican Party as the 
party of war, and General MacArthur as its 
agent in seeking war. 

These fantastic aspersions were cast by 
Senator Humphrey, of Minnesota and Sen¬ 
ator Lehman, of New York, who were ob¬ 
viously following the defensive propaganda 
line that has been laid down for apologists 
of Mr. Truman's own war-making policies. 
Senator Douglas, of Illinois, and Senator 
Kerr, of Oklahoma, among others, are en¬ 
gaging In the same slander, and the fact 
that General MacArthur was constrained to 
answer the desperate lie that he is a war¬ 
monger indicates how the gravest kind at 


distcxtlon can be given currency through a 
skillful and persistent propaganda. 

NATURAL BEDFELLOWS 

The New Deal line on MacArthur also hap¬ 
pens to be the Communist line. The Daily 
Worker refers to General MacArthur as war 
hungry, war Incendiary, and as a menace 
to America and world peace. It is also the 
British line. As usual, the New Dealers are 
making common cause with their natural 
allies and accepted masters. 

Mr. Truman's purpose is to beguile the 
people into forgetting a fact that should 
never be forgotten—^that he and his party 
are the authors of wars. Every foreign war 
of this century has been a Democratic war. 
The Wilson war. the Roosevelt war, and now 
the Truman war in Korea are all of undis¬ 
puted parentage. There has been no Repub¬ 
lican war in the twentieth century. There 
is not now any MacArthur war. If the war 
in Asia should be enlarged, it will still be 
Truman’s war. He put us there. 

He put America into the war in Korea, al¬ 
though the Constitution says that only Con¬ 
gress may declare war. He never consulted 
Congress. 

He went into his war with the pretext that 
he was complying with a call from the 
United Nations, and then had to Induce the 
United Nations to give retroactive sanction 
to his unilateral action. Even If this country 
owed any responsibility to the United Na¬ 
tions—and no such responsibility existed at 
the time that Truman acted—the New Deal 
President did not satisfy the legal require¬ 
ments established by Congress to fulfill the 
responsibility. 

Public Law 764 had been on the statute 
books for 6 years when Truman ordered 
American forces into Korea. That law speci¬ 
fied that no American forces could be placed 
at the disposal of UN until the President 
had concluded an agreement with UN for 
their use. and the agreement had then been 
submitted to Congress and ratified. Truman 
entered no agreement with UN. He sub¬ 
mitted no such agreement to Congress for 
approval. He acted on his own and the war 
is hl.s alone. 

General MacArthur was not consulted In 
this decision. He received orders to conduct 
the war which Truman initiated. 

MacArthur's part In the war was dis¬ 
charged brilliantly until the character of an 
emerging victory was completely transformed 
by the Intervention of Communist China. 
Truman has sought to blame MacArthur for 
failing to know that China would come Into 
the war. If MacArthur had been able to 
guess that development what difference 
would it have made? We were In Korea, 
and wo were stuck there by order of Truman. 

DELUDES PEOPLE 

In decreeing the original entry into this 

ar, It wos Truman’s responsibility to assess 
the risks, including the always apparent pos¬ 
sibility that Communist China, or Russia, or 
both, might intervene. The decision to ac¬ 
cept the hazard was his, and the responsi¬ 
bility for extension of the war through Chi¬ 
nese Intervention was necessarily his, for it 
cannot be separated from the basic decision 
he made in entering the war. 

The Truman propaganda is intended to de¬ 
lude the people Into forgetting that he is the 
author of the war, that the subsequent ex¬ 
tension of the war to Communist China 
flowed out of his unconstitutional act, and 
that If the war should expand still further, 
that will also be his responsibility, for the 
expansion could not affect America If he bad 
not sent American troops into the conflict 
In the first place. 

The present pose of Truman and the Dem¬ 
ocrats that they are thee party of peace, 
although they made the war, and the blood 
of more than 60,000 Americans is already on 
their hands, can only provoke contempt. 
But they brazenly charge that the Republl- 
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CUM, or UacArtbnr, or onybody but tbem- 
■elves are tin poofae to blame iat tbe var. 
awl am the people to blaiae If tbe war burate 
Ita p ree en t bonada and beeomee world war 
IZL ir tt doea. It la atlU Tramanla war, atlU 

me beet eetimate of why tbe admtniBtra- 
tlon hae adopted tbeee tactlee la that it la 
In a deaperate predicament. Having eom- 
znltted the United Statee to the war. it can 
now eee no way either to win or to dieengage. 
It 18 atuofc with tbe equalling, uncouth brat. 
It la looking anywhere and everywhere, hop¬ 
ing to unload the unwelcome handful on 
Bomebodj eltw. It hae tried that on Mac- 
Arthur. but the thing won’t stick. It has 
tried It on the Republicans, but again tbe 
transfer of guilt and odium cannot be ac¬ 
complished. 

In every controvery there is a starting 
point. Wrst things come first. Why Is the 
Nation concerned about Korea? Why Is the 
Nation up In arms at the unfair railroad¬ 
ing Of MacArthur? Because, and only be¬ 
cause, Truman created the whole situation 
when he went to war. of his own say-so. in 
Korea. 


HacAfdniTWinNotFadi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or wiscoKsm 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday, Ayrtt 23,19Si 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. as part of my remarks. I am includ¬ 
ing two very timely editorials that ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Daily News on 
April 20.1951. Both are pertinent to the 
MacArthur story: 

IFrom the Washington Dally News of April 
20. 1961] 

Thu Wzu. Not Fads 

Tbe dauntless spirit, the selfless patriot¬ 
ism, which made America the hope and in¬ 
spiration of the world shone again when Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur stood before Congress. 

Shone with all the more splendor against 
the shoddy background of present-day polit¬ 
ical Washington, with its Influence peddlers 
and its favor seekers, its tolerance of medi¬ 
ocrity In moral standards and olDclal conduct. 

For the moment the Achesona and the 
Vaughans could be forgotten. Here was a 
man fit to stand with Lincoln when he said: 

"I am responsible • • • to the Ameri¬ 
can people, to the Christian world, to history, 
and on my final accoimt to God.” 

Douglas MacArtbur’s speech was a message 
of hope and courage, of faith and firm con¬ 
viction. 

He offered a way to secure the peace and 
save American lives. And he laid it on the 
line that the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the past 
had agreed to the validity of that plan. 

In reply to the appeasers who now domi¬ 
nate American for^n policy, be said that 
if the enemy can divide his strength on two 
fronts it Is lor us to counter his effort, be¬ 
cause the Communist threat Is global. 

Like blackmail, be said, appeasement lays 
the basis lor new and successively greater 
demands unto, as in blackmail, violence 
becomes the only alternative. 

"Why surrender military advantages to an 
enemy tn the field?” he asked. '•War’s vsry 
object Is vletary. not prolonged indeetolon.'* 

General MacArthur went on to explain 
that America cannot be secured against the 
advances of communism by defending Eu¬ 
rope alone, for our strategic frontier em¬ 
braces the Pacific as well as the Atlantic 


Oeean. We are wen protected at preaeat 
by the lalsud chain, extending from tbe 
Alantiaas to the Martanes and held by our- 
selvaa and our alUea, ha polated out. 

But the vlctonous leader of the Island 
war la the PacUlo warned that any major 
breach tn that chain, aueh aa the surrender 
of Fonnoee to the Beds, woiild render vul¬ 
nerable to determined attack every other 
major segsaeat of our dafeneoa. 

This, he asserted, is a milltaiy aatlmate to 
which he has yet to find a soilitary leader 
who will take exception. Yet Formosa la 
the Island which Britain wants to hand over 
to the Communists, and our State Depart¬ 
ment has aupported Britain in that petition. 

General MacArthur mentioned none of hia 
detractors by name, and he treated his dif¬ 
ferences with them with dignity and re¬ 
straint. 

••While I was not consulted prior to tbe 
President's decision to intervene in support 
of the Republic of BLorea,” he said, "that de¬ 
cision. from a military standpoint, proved 
a sound one.” But, he oontlnued, when 
Red China entered the war, that created an 
entirely new situation which called tor new 
decisions In the diplomatic field to permit 
realistic adjustment of military strat^y. 

“Such decisions." he added, "have not been 
forthcoming.” 

Indeed, until this very hour none have 
been made. Yet, because he sought new 
Instriictlons from tbe United Natiozu, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has been accused of Invad¬ 
ing the fields of diplomacy and political 
policy. 

•*I called for reinforcements, but was In¬ 
formed that reinforcements were not avail¬ 
able.” he said. 

Without them, •Mihe position of the com¬ 
mand from tbe military standpoint forbade 
victory.” 

When he pressed this iesue, General Mae- 
Arthur was relieved of his command and 
deprived of opportunity to end the conflict 
••with the least loss of time and a minimum 
sacrifice of life.” 

•The armchair strategists won’t find It easy 
to make that appear the policy of a saber- 
rattling warmonger. 

The great soldier who was laying down his 
sword after 62 yearn In the service of his 
country faced the verdict of history unafraid, 
as he prepared quietly to fade away. 

But the millions of Americans who heard 
and read General MacArthur’s message will 
expect answers to the questions he raised. 

They will be as one with him In anguish 
and anxiety for the gallant men left in Korea 
who remain In his thoughts and prayers. 
Bach new tabulation of American casualties 
will add strength to his demand for prompt 
decisions which will end this conflict honor¬ 
ably and with a minimum sacrifice of life. 

’The old soldier who tried to do his duty 
as God gave him the light to see that duty 
win not stand alone In days ahead. He has 
inspired a resurgeni^ of American faith, 
cenurage. and devotion. It will not, must 
not. fall to make his hopes and dreams for 
honorable peace become reality. 

IFtom the Washingtom Dally News of April 
90. 18611 

The UN BBUMi-Orr 

The United Nations apparently has no 
Interest in General MacArthur. 

*11118 despite tbe fact that he was the first 
man to command a military force In the 
field under the UN banner. And tbe fact 
that lor the post 10 months be hae been 
fighting for the very survival of the UN. 

United Nation! headquarterc are In New 
York. General MacArthur Is receiving in 
New York today one df tbe greatest welcomes 
ever accorded a hero tn our time. Yet there 
were no plane for him to vtett the pretentious 
new UN building there on hie triumphant 
tour of the dty. 


The UN oflkdally has expressed no desire to 
see its former commander. It le Just a 
colneldence that the acting Secretary Gen¬ 
eral la a Soviet cithaen, sitting in. under a 
rotation system which the UK dearly loves, 
for •Trygve IAS, who has gone to visit Burope 
and ths Middle Bast. 

Normally, It might be supposed that an 
organixatlon of nations which Is trying to 
preserve the fiction of carrying on a war 
would IUbs to hear from Its commander who 
has Just come back from that war. But 
there’s nothing strange about It. For 
actually, the UN has had no heart for the 
Korean War since the Chinese Reds Joined In. 

Only a lew months ago the UN listened at 
length to the shouts and snarls of one Wu 
Hsiu-chan. He was the representative of the 
Chinese Beds, whom the British want to seat 
In the UN. 

But the UN has no time for Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. 


Time Ckoicet m Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PXHir8TX.VANlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Apra 23, 1951 
Mr. njOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rxe- 
ORD, I Include the following article by 
Ferdinand Kuhn, from the Washington 
Post of April 22. 1951: 

TmxK Choicxs isr Koaxa 
(By Ferdinand Kuhn) 

Now that the emotional Jag of the Mac¬ 
Arthur welcome Is over, the Nation has a 
headache—and not the kind that will go 
away with a dose of headache powder. 

The Korean war Is about to enter its 
tenth month with no end In sight. The 
American people would not be themselves 
If they did not want to end It and get their 
men home. 

“We are a people of convulsive and Im¬ 
patient nature," Dean Acheson wrote 3 years 
ago, before he learned as Secretary of State 
how convulsive Anxericsn opinion could be. 
We want quick results, whether In sport. In 
business, or in war. 

And because the Korean war does not 
promise quick results, its Idealistic begin¬ 
nings tend to be forgotten, Its coldly prac¬ 
tical purposes are Ignored, and its future 
course produces divisions of opinion that 
seemed lest week to be tearing tbe country 
apart. 

A nAorrzoKAL lag 

One would suppose, from the impatience 
to get this war ended, that a 10 months’ war 
was something new In American experience. 
Yet 10 months after o\tr entry into the last 
war, Guadalcanal was etlll our only land 
battleground. Ten months after the start 
of the Civil War, there had been only one 
major battle, and 10 months after Lexington 
and Concord the end of tbe beginning bad 
not yet come. 

When a country takes up arms, in a email 
war or a big one, It cannot look ahead to a 
stately succession of events, all developing on 
schedule to a foreordained end. It seldom 
knowB at the start Just how or when the vic¬ 
tory will come. 

War, said Winston Oburehlll a generation 
ago, le a voyage ••acroee waters uncharted 
toward coasts unknown.’* So It le with this 
Korean enterprise which now leaves so many 
Americane impatient for a <Hean-cut ending. 

Even General MacArthur now concedes 
that tbe decision to resist aggression in Ko¬ 
rea was "sound." Rad it not been taken. 
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quickly, with all its risks, the political and 
military position of the United States and 
Its Allies would have collapsed and aggres¬ 
sors would have been put on notice ell over 
the world that they could strike anywhere, 
at any time, without fear of being stopped. 

To be impatient now, 10 months later, may 
be in tune with the American tradition and 
temperament, but it is only another way of 
denying the rightness of what was done last 
June. It gets nowhere and it obscures the 
purposes of the first international peace- 
enforcement action in all history. 

THKEE ALTSRNATIVCS 

How, then, is this pioneer effort in Korea 
to end with success and honor. Three alter¬ 
natives are up for debate and for national 
decision. 

The first of them General MacArthur out¬ 
lined from the rostrum of Congress on 
Thursday. Victory, he assured the watch¬ 
ing and listening Nation, could come from 
blocPading China, Intensifying economic 
pressure, ferrying the armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek to the mainland and destroying Chi¬ 
nese bases in Manchuria. The general 
would also hold Formosa permanently, so 
that American guns could “dominate** the 
coast of Asia from Vladivostok to Singa¬ 
pore and keep the Pacific an American 
“lake.” 

The air-sea war against China, outside the 
Korean Peninsula, has already been ruled 
out by the administration and its Allies. It 
has been ruled out because of the conviction 
that it would bring, not victory, but a ruinous 
world war; not an end of anything, but the 
start of a bloodletting that could have no 
end. 

It has been ruled out because of the fear 
that it would bring Soviet Russia into active 
Intervention in the Korean war, and perhaps 
in other areas as well. 

With MacArthur’s prescription ruled out as 
a quack remedy, what else can be done to end 
the war in Korea. Senator Harrt Cain, of 
Washington, has proposed an answer in the 
form of a Senate resolution. His proposal 
has not the ghost of a chance of adoption, 
but at least it constitutes the second alter¬ 
native before the American people now. 

It la, quite simply, to pull out of Korea 
altogether, to cut the losses, to retire to a 
defense line on Island territory from Japan 
to the Philippines. Certainly the course of 
Senator Cain would save American lives, in 
the short run; it would bring home the offi¬ 
cers who are needed to train the new draft 
armies here and it would give the United 
States the illusion of being the master of 
events instead of seeming to be their pris¬ 
oner. 

But a deliberate withdrawal would put 
a curse of Cain upon us in the eyes of small 
and exposed nations everywhere. It would 
condemn our South Korean allies to the tor¬ 
ture chamber or the execution squad when 
the Communists marched in. 

It would signal to every nation that fears 
for its future: **Thl8 is what you can expect 
from having the United States as your 
friend." And it would surely start a world¬ 
wide scramble to get on the Communist 
bandwagon. So this alternative, too, has 
been rejected by the administration, and 
General Bradley is only the latest of many 
official spokesmen who have said we would 
not get out of Korea unless driven out by 
overwhelming force. 

THX REMAINING COURSE 

Only one course remains, the course 
against which General MacArthur fiashed his 
oratorical sword in Congress on Thursday. 
It is to stay and fight in Korea, to avoid 
widening the war by any action of our own, 
and to be ready for a negotiated truce when¬ 
ever the enemy is ready to agree to the UN 
terms. 

It should be remembered that the UN did 
not tell the United States, as its agent, to 


go and conquer all of Korea. Its instruc¬ 
tions, passed on to General MacArthur, were 
to repel aggression and to restore peace and 
security in the area. It also had voted long 
before, in 1047, for the establishment of 
a unified, democratic, and independent 
Korea, a goal that had been fixed much ear¬ 
lier in the Cairo declaration of the United 
States, Britain, and China, and had been 
accepted by the Russians themselves at 
Potsdam in 1945. 

The UN also called on the Chinese and 
the North Koreans last January for a cease¬ 
fire, to be followed by a withdrawal, by 
stages, of all non-Korean troops. There 
would have to be assurance, presumably by 
the supervision of UN teams, that the truce 
would not become a screen behind which 
the aggressors could build up a new offen¬ 
sive. And only after a cease-fire, and after 
an agreement on the future of Korea, would 
there be negotiations for a wider far east¬ 
ern settlement. Including a discussion of 
Formosa and a Chinese Communist seat in 
the United Nations. 

These are still the UN terms; they are still 
the American terms, in spite of General 
MacArthur's Implied statement that any¬ 
thing of the sort would be appeasement. 
But there is no indication at the moment 
that the Chinese Communists are ready to 
accept anything of the sort. 

On the contrary, most military reports 
from Korea suggest that the Chinese are 
building up a massive new offensive, this 
time with the help of Chinese and possibly 
Soviet airpower from bases in Manchuria 
and Siberia. 

Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, the new 
commander in Korea, is making all his dis¬ 
positions accordingly—first, to keep the 
enemy off balance; second to keep his air 
force ready to shoot any enemy planes out 
of the sky; and third, to concentrate his 
firepower in defensible positions if the long- 
expected attack should come. 

The Army leaders in Korea and in the 
Pentagon here are steadfastly confident 
that a new offensive can be smashed. They 
fully believe that the heavy losses already 
suffered by the Chinese will be doubled and 
trebled if a full-scale onslaught is tried. 

If Chinese or Soviet bomber fieets should 
strike as part of a great offensive, the UN 
command would have no hesitation in bomb¬ 
ing to destroy the bases north of the Yalu, 
as General MacArthur has recommended. 
The war in Korea would thus be widened 
by the enemy’s own decision, and the threat 
of a new world war would, of course, be 
nearer. 

If, on the other hand, the offensive should 
turn out to be another great land drive, of 
the sort that pushed the UN forces back 
in November, and if the offensive should 
result in nothing but terrible Chinese cas¬ 
ualties, official Washington believes the Chi¬ 
nese Communists would be more willing to 
discuss a truce than they are now. 

And if the offensive does not materialize. 
If there is a'long lull instead, it is not at all 
impossible that a cease fire can be worked 
out on terms the UN can accept. 

Such are the calculations of those who 
dismissed General MacArthur from his com¬ 
mand, and who now dismiss his ideas as 
reckless and dangerous. The calculations 
rest on one basic assumption; that a new 
world war has not yet begun and can still 
be averted. They assume, too, that the lim¬ 
ited war in Korea is worth all its cost in 
lives and treasture if it keeps the Chinese 
pinned down, makes the Russians hesitate, 
and shows clearly that aggression does not 
pay. 

A course of this kind will not be pleas¬ 
ant for the American people, for their mili¬ 
tary leaders, or for the men who may have 
to fight through another fall and winter in 
Korea. If it is to succeed, two new ingre¬ 


dients will have to be added to the fortitude 
of the fighting men on the scene. 

One is a far greater effort by other UN 
member nations to send troops for war and 
occupation duties. So far, as the American 
public knows only too well, a dozen other na¬ 
tions are represented in the Korean fight¬ 
ing by a total of only 26,000 men. 

Nothing injects as much bitterness into 
the current MacArthur campaign as the be¬ 
lief, among the general’s admirers, that other 
countries have let him down. 

The conspicuous offenders include Aus¬ 
tralia, with only a battalion in Korea; Brazil, 
with almost 60,000,000 people and without a 
single soldier on the scene; and India and 
Pakistan, so intent on their miserable quar¬ 
rel over Kashmir that they have not sent any 
of their excellently trained troops to serve 
the UN cause. 

’The administration here is moving heaven 
and earth to get these and other countries, 
notably the Latin Americans, to see their 
duty and to do it without further delay. 

The second new ingredient of success, as 
the administration sees it. is patience from 
the American people. It will not be easy for 
the families of fighting men to go on support. 
Ing a war in which complete victory is not yet 
in sight. 

Americans "are not Interested in moral 
victories, but in victory,’’ wrote D. W. Brogan, 
the British historian, an acute and friendly 
Judge of our national character. In all 
our wars there has come a time of public 
restlessness because the final outcome was 
hidden from public view. It is more appar¬ 
ent in the Korean war than in any other 
because of the unprecedented nature and 
purpose of the struggle. But those who 
have the responsibility have the firm and 
unshaken belief that patience will pay rich 
dividends in the end. 


State Department Gets Aid From 
Churchmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

OP PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 23, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include the following article from the 
Washington Sunday Star of April 22, 
1951: 

State Department Gets Aid From 
Churchmen 

’The State Department yesterday an¬ 
nounced formation of a religious advisory 
panel to counsel Assistant Secretary Edward 
W. Barrett on the religious content of this 
country’s information and educational pro¬ 
grams abroad. 

’The panel, which has held its first meeting 
with Mr. Barrett, consists of Msgr. Thomas 
J. McCarthy, of the National Catholic Wel¬ 
fare Conference; Isaac Frank, of the Jewish 
Community Council of Greater Washington; 
and the Reverend Edward Hughes Pruden, 
president of the American Baptist Conven¬ 
tion. All three men live in Washington. 

"We are convinced,” Mr. Barrett said in 
a statement, "that our campaign of truth 
can be made tremendously more effective 
through increasing the proportion of re¬ 
ligious materials in the radio programs, 
pamphlets, and motion pictures that we are 
sending to people of all religious faiths the 
world over. 
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*'We wUl of oourae continue to edfaere 
etrictly to the principle of absolute impar- 
tlaUty In dealing with the various sects.** 


MicArtliar’t Welcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

or PENNSTLVANJA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks. I 
Include an article by Washington cor¬ 
respondent Ingrid Jewell, of the Pitts¬ 
burgh Post-Oazette, on the subject of 
MacArthur’s welcome in Washington, 
which article appeared in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette on Friday, April 20. 1951: 
Federal Workers View Parade With Politi¬ 
cal Tomoue in Cheek—Military Show. 

Fixed Bayohetb Jar Spectators 
(By Zngrld Jewell) 

Washthoton, April 19.—Washington today 
gave Gen. Douglas MacArthur a thoughtful, 
courteous hearing. 

It was a pleasant spring day. with a south 
wind to ruffle the ranks of flags and the blos¬ 
soming of fruit trees, and spread the 
fragrance of new grass tramped under many 
feet. 

It was a day for the outpouring of affec¬ 
tion to a national hero. 

But things didn’t happen that way. 

The man In the street in Washington 
more than likely Is a Government worker: 
or he Is closely associated with Government 
workers. He la politically astute. Probably 
that Is why today he viewed with quiet, at¬ 
tentive interest, but without spontaneous 
enthusiasm, the military pageant that was 
spread before him. He knew that General 
MacArthur had challenged not only the 
President but also the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and he wanted to know why before he made 
up his mind to applaud. 

DAMPENED BY BAYONETS 

For one thing, it dampens gaiety a bit to 
have to look across a line of fixed bayonets 
to see a parade. Admiral Nlmlts, and Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, and Walnwrlght aU had 
parades in their honor when they came back 
heroes from the war. But no one thought It 
necessary to fix bayonets. They came Imme¬ 
diately after the war’s end, when the country 
was In a celebrating mood, and they came 
entirely free from political controversy. 
Probably all those things contributed to the 
contagious happiness that marked their cele¬ 
brations. Those parades were fun; Mac- 
Artbur's was not. 

Probably 76,000 people were gathered on 
the Washington Monument Grounds, a 
natural amphitheater, to see the General re¬ 
ceive the key to the city. Probably as many 
more lined Pennsylvania Avenue—^the Ave¬ 
nue of Presidents—to watch his progress 
from the Capitol. The street was carefuUy 
roped off. That had not been thought neces¬ 
sary for other beroes. 

Probably it was not tbs general's deci¬ 
sion. But a great deal of trouble was taken 
to make sure tbs public did not participate 
la this parade. They were kept in their 
places. 

It is consistent that the general’s only 
really uninhibited receptions came from the 
hard core of Republican extremists in Con¬ 
gress and from tbs Daughters of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, whoee oonventlon be vis¬ 
ited for a few mlnutee during his busy after¬ 
noon. The Daughters awaited him impa¬ 


tiently: orled excitedly: ’’He’s heret” as ho 
strode on their stage; applauded and shouted 
when he assured them solemnly, “In thla 
hour of crisis, all patriots look to srou’’; and 
would not let him go until they had sung 
a verse of Faith of Our Fathers, Living 
Still. In old-time movie parlance, the gen¬ 
eral would be known as a heavy. The DAB 
loved him. 

VAILUBE AT XNVORICALITT 

He made his triumphal march in an old 
trench coat, and a cap luiadorned by scram¬ 
bled eggs. Yet he failed to achieve infor¬ 
mality. His speech was perfunctory: his 
actions abrupt. Even his compliments were 
Imperious. Probably he was tired. 

There were loud-speakers everywhere. By 
far the high point of his performance was 
his speech to Congress. While he was speak¬ 
ing, the city was hushed to follow the radio. 
In restaurants the diners handled their sil¬ 
ver and dishes quietly: on the Monument 
Grounds, parents hushed their noisy young¬ 
sters so as not to miss a word. 

MANY AEB Of TTHiroait 
Besides the ranks of soldiers, sailors, air¬ 
men and marines that flanked the line of 
march and manned the bands, there were 
countless young men In uniform among the 
spectators. 

Up the gently sloping park from the re¬ 
viewing stand at the Monument Grounds 
was the White House, now bound by scaf¬ 
folding attendant on Its remodeling, but 
beautiful even in disarray. 

The young soldlera looked that way and 
one said. “Is Truman here today?*’ 

“No. he's hiding.” another replied, and 
they laughed. MacArthur evoked no laugh¬ 
ter. 

SeXE. MAC ARTHUR APPSALINa 
Mrs. MacArthur, a generation younger 
than be, small and pert with her arms 
full of roses, was appealing, so was the hoy. 
Arthur, sitting between his parents on the 
back seat of the huge black touring car with 
the top down. But the illusion of a fam¬ 
ily drive was dispelled by the motorcycle 
escort, charging ahead with red lights flash¬ 
ing. 


MacArthnr’i Removal a ' 'Hnman 
Sacrifice^ 

li^XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of niinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks. I Include an editorial from the 
Sterling-Rock Falls Gazette, of Illinois. 
This is truly a great editorial and should 
be read by every American: 

MacArtkur's Removal a “Human 
SACRmcs” 

This editorial may well be presumptuous. 

But as things stand this, Friday, morning. 
April ao. 1951 —^ttaere seems little doubt that 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur’s removal was a 
••human saorlfloe.'* 

So far, no denial has been made of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur'b statement that the “top 
brass’’ endorsed his Far Bast military objec¬ 
tives. 

In an effort to ease erltlolsm of the 
administration, other high officials and the 
United Statse Joint Chiefs of Staff, the White 
House has authorised the following state¬ 
ment: 


“STATEMENT NOT IHENXED 

“Thursday night’s Pentagon statement did 
not specifically deny what the genial said. 

“The Pentagon statement said: 

** Tn response to Inquiries from the press 
concerning General MacArthur’s reference to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Pentagon spokes¬ 
man said the White House had authorised 
him to state that the action taken by the 
President In relieving General MacArthur 
was based upon the unanimous recommenda¬ 
tions of the President's principal civilian and 
military advisers, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The reasons for General Mac- 
Arthur’s relief have been stated previously 
by the President.’ ’* 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was placed in 
supreme command of the United States and 
UN troops In Korea, to win the war, and as 
General MacArthur so convincingly stated In 
his address, “in war, there is no substitute for 
victory.’’ 

We appreciate that the interests of Eng¬ 
land, Prance, and other European countries 
are akin to our own. We realize the desira¬ 
bility of cooperation with our friendly na¬ 
tions. 

We also appreciate the magnificent Job that 
General MacArthur did in conquering Japan, 
and the even more marvelous Job he did of 
making the people of that country our 
friends. 

But it was President Truman who ordered 
the troops Into Korea, In an effort to save 
the people of that country from the slavery 
of communism. 

It was President Truman who placed Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur in charge of our forces In 
that country. 

It must have been the decision of President 
Truman, through the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that MacArthur could not 
have the help he needed to achieve the vic¬ 
tory. presumably he was supposed to achieve. 

It was President Truman who removed the 
General from his command In Korea and his 
other high positions be bad held and exe¬ 
cuted with such great honor. 

The White House statement says the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff endorsed 
the removal of General MacArthur, but the 
causes were said to be political, a field in 
which they are not presumed to function. 

It, therefore. Is presumed that the re¬ 
moval of General MacArthur and the ap¬ 
proval of his removal by the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, was forced, either by 
President Truman himself or by Influences 
outside this country. 

With all due respect to our desire to work 
with the other friendly nations in this, per¬ 
haps the world’s greatest crisis, the friend¬ 
ship of every nation In the world. Including 
Communist Russia Itself. Is not worth the 
“human sacrifice*’ of one single man of the 
stature of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

And even more certain are we. that If to 
maintain the friendship of supposedly 
friendly nations, we have not only to fur¬ 
nish the sinews of war, but foot the bill os 
well; and In addition take our orders from 
outside the boundaries of these United 
States, then It Is time that we save our 
materials, our cash, and our Armed Forces 
and spend our time and strength defending 
our own Nation. 

We believe In the spirit that “we are our 
brother’s keeper,’’ but so far as we know 
there Is no place In the Bible that forbids 
us from also being “our own keeper,’’ seeking 
and accepting, of course, divine guidance. 

We don’t give a “tinker’s dam’’ who the 
man happens tp be; we don’t care If be occu¬ 
pies the highest portion of honor this coun¬ 
try can confer upon him; we don’t core If 
this includes the “highest brass" of which 
this Nation can boast—the time has come 
when every citizen of this country must have 
R rebirth of the “old-fashioned patriotism” 
that places country above self. 

When It is possible In this country to re¬ 
move from a high position, a man of the 
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character, ability, and loyalty of General 
MacArthur, a “human sacrifice*’ If you 
please, even when his military tactics had 
the approval of his superior officers; when 
It Is necessary to appease any nation—even 
Communist Russia—by the needless sacri¬ 
fice of the lives of over 1,000 of our young 
men dally: to satisfy the lust for power, 
position, or to “cover up” Indefensible mis¬ 
takes of Judgment ‘*lt seems to me," the 
time has come to call a halt. 

And In our desire to refrain from being 
presumptuous to speak with respect, as 
well as decency—^that is stating the case 
mildly. 

Prsston P. Orandon, 
Publisher, Sterling-Book Falls Gazette, 


Left Keep ^^That Something’* 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 

OP FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. HERLONQ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Include an article entitled "Let’s Keep 
‘That Something*,” a thoughtful and in¬ 
spiring discussion from the pen of Dr. 
J. Ollie Edmunds, president of John B. 
Stetson University. De Land. Fla.: 

Lrr's Ksep “That Somethino** 

(By J. Ollie Edmunds) 

Americans are different from any other 
people on earth. Here is why: The men 
who cut the pattern for them a century and 
three-quarters ago held a deep conviction 
that men-—all men—are born with qualities 
that give them an unique status. The simple 
fact that man was born a human being, they 
felt, marks him as the most Important thing 
God ever created—and entitles him to a 
certain dignity and to self-respect. They 
believed that In this sense men are born 
equal and are endowed with certain God- 
given. not man-given, rights—to live, to be 
free, to build their lives without unnecessary 
Interference. 

These profound thinkers designed our Gov¬ 
ernment on the basis of this conviction—a 
new kind of government—one which would 
be operated by the people themselves. Jef¬ 
ferson said this was to be a great experiment 
which would determine for all time whether 
. “men may be trusted to govern themselves 
without a master." He predicted future hap¬ 
piness for Americans “If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of taking care of 
them.” 

In the lively decades which have followed 
we Americans have become a great and virile 
people—^self-reliant and free. Most his¬ 
torians have thought we could write Q. E. D.. 
after Jefferson’s theory that men are able 
to govern themselves—that we had demon¬ 
strated the truth of such precepts for all 
the world to see. Now they are not so sure. 
Something seems to be happening to Amer¬ 
ica—and to Americans. 

During the depression and World War II 
we gave up some of our freedom temporarily. 
Since then we have discovered that freedoms 
relinquished temporarily are hard to get 
back. Emergency regulations have led to 
planning and now the Government—^whlch 
according to our rules Is supposed to be the 
servant of the people—Is pretty much taking 
over the running of our lives. This plan¬ 
ning appears to be changing not only the 
character of our Government but the char¬ 
acter of our people. Millions now seem will¬ 


ing to give up some of their independence 
if only the Government will take care of 
them. 

The great cause for alarm is not that the 
planners are planning our lives but that we 
are allowing them to do it. And the most 
tragic aspect of it all Is that so many of us, 
who should be more far-seeing, are helping 
them, by scurrying to Washington every 
time our own security Is endangered, every 
time we ourselves want some planning from 
the Government. 

This country was not built by men who 
relied on somebody else to take care of them. 
It was built by men who relied on them, 
selves—who dared to shape their own lives— 
who had enough courage to blaze new trials— 
enough confidence In themselves to risk their 
chances on rewards. 

This self-reliance Is our American legacy. 
It is the secret of “that something” which 
so long has stamped Americans as Amer¬ 
icans. Some call it Individual initiative; 
others backbone. But whatever it Is called, 
it Is a precious ingredient In our national 
character—one which we must not lose. 

The time has come for us to reaffirm the 
things we stand for—^to reassert our Inalien¬ 
able rights to human dignity, self-respect, 
self-reliance—to be again the kind of peo¬ 
ple Americans are. 

Such a crusade for renewed Independence 
will require a succession of Inspired leaders— 
not Just men who are opposed to commun¬ 
ism, or diluted communism, but men who 
are milltantly for the American way of 
life. Where are we more likely to find such 
leaders than in the small independent col¬ 
leges, which teach self-reliance and prac¬ 
tice it? 

Today these colleges are working against 
great odds of war-shattered enrollments and 
shrinking Incomes; but they still are Instill¬ 
ing “that something” in their students. 

Such colleges are setting tomorrow’s 
standards for tomorrow's citizens. Now, as 
never before, these non-tax-supported col¬ 
leges need the help of responsible men and 
women—practical help. At a time like this, 
it is not enough that they have the support 
of those who give their approval and noth¬ 
ing more—who give their blessing when It 
is their dollars that are needed. They must 
have the help of people like you. 


Prophecies of Disaster 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1. include an editorial from the 
Iron County Register, Ironton, Mo., pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Ell P. Ake in the news¬ 
paper of April 19,1951: 

The people are tired of old scarecrows— 
they frighten no longer. They are tired of 
hearing that the President is trying to pre¬ 
cipitate us into war while he works day and 
night for peace; tired of the harangue of 
critics with their insidious charges that Gov¬ 
ernment is ruining business while Industrial 
and commercial prosperity is evident on every 
hand; tired of being told how Government 
is going broke because the Democratic Party 
believes in social security for the masses; 
tired of having every administration action 
damned and consigned to failure before it 
has a chance to succeed; tired of being In¬ 
formed that everything the President pro¬ 


poses is wrong merely because of his ad¬ 
vocacy thereof: tired of the pratings of 
Hoover and other discredited individuals 
who now seek to define the proper manner 
for conducting the Government of a coun¬ 
try which was left flat and feeble after 12 
years of their own management: tired of dis¬ 
mal prophecies of doom and disaster, of 
destitution and despair—^tlred of a major 
political party relying on dire predictions of 
future calamities under Democratic rule in¬ 
stead of offering a positive program of Its 
own. And Isn’t It all enough to make every¬ 
one tired? 


Another Smear 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Democratic Party, the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, or what have you, has devel¬ 
oped smear campaigns into a line art. 
The cruelty with which it has sought to 
assassinate the character of prominent 
and patriotic men is one of the blackest 
spots in modern political history. The 
people of this country have not forgotten 
the extent to which a program of slander 
and libel was carried out against Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, 'the American people 
have now become aware of this vicious 
practice of the administration, and, 
therefore, will be on the alert, and not, 
I hope, be deceived thereby. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting an article pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Times-Herald 
under date of April 23, 1951: 

Nixon Bares White House Mac Smear 
(By Robert Young) 

Senator Nixon, Republican, of California, 
charged yesterday that under direct orders 
from the White House, the Defense and State 
Departments have been working night and 
day mapping “one of the most vicious smear 
campaigns In history” against General Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

Nixon said that the Pentagon and State 
Department assigned scores of their person¬ 
nel to the smear project. They said the cam¬ 
paign Is now ready to be sprung. 

LISTS SMEAR PROJECTS 

“The American people should know that 
one of the most vicious smear campaigns in 
history has been mapped out In Washington 
against General MacArthur,’’ the Senator as¬ 
serted In a statement. “The smear brigade 
and professional lint pickers have been work¬ 
ing night and day since the MacArthur Inci¬ 
dent began 2 weeks ago.” 

Acting on White House orders, Nixon con¬ 
tinued. military and State Department em¬ 
ployees have been digging through “every 
single file” dealing with MacArthur’s 52 years 
of service. He listed the following as smear 
projects which were ordered and which are 
still being worked upon: 

1. Five top staff technicians in the Penta¬ 
gon have been analyzing for more than a 
week every military operation conducted by 
MacArthur in Korea for the purpose of find¬ 
ing flaws in that record and discrediting him 
as a military leader. 

STAFF ORGANIZATION PRCWED 

2. The Pentagon’s military government 
section has been ordered to comb the five- 
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■tar gentral'i raoord ai •upreme occupation 
c omm a n der in Japan since the end of the 
war In IMS for the purpose of trying to dis¬ 
credit his handling of the occupation. 

8. Baperts have been directed to explore 
every aspect of ICacArthur’s staff organisa¬ 
tion. both in World War II and the Korean 
war. 

4. Q-a (Army Intelligence) has been or¬ 
dered to make a complete study of all In¬ 
telligence communications received from 
MacArthur. Nbow commented that Mac- 
Arthur’a Pentagon critics contend such an 
analysis **wlll hit him at his most vulnerable 
■pot." 

5. The historical sections of the Army. 
Navy, and Air Foroe have been assigned the 
Job of examining every World War n docu¬ 
ment Involving MacArthur. Involving his 
communiques and press statements. 

6. The Marine Corps has the assignment 
of trying to find fault with MocArthur’s role 
in the World War II Island-hopping strategy 
which began with Guadalcanal. 

■UXPLUS RANDLtNG S T O DIX D 

7. Scrutiny of MacArthur's handling of 
surplus property disposal at the end of the 
last war has been ordered. 

Nixon's charges followed the disclosure by 
the TTmes-Herald and the Chlcsigo Tribune 
last Friday that the Pentagon had begun in 
earnest to prepare a defense of President 
Ttuman's and the Joint Chiefs of Staff's Ko¬ 
rean war and far eastern policies against 
the smashing attack hurled by MacArthur 
In his address to Congress the day before. 

The Tlmes-Herald and the Chicago Trib¬ 
une learned that Army, Navy, and Air Force 
staffs were gathering secret documents from 
their flies in an effort to demonstrate that 
the military chiefs disagreed with Mac¬ 
Arthur on major phases of war strategy and 
pcflicy. 

OTHEB DOCtTMXNTS BITTED 

An authoritative source said that for every 
point made by MacArthur, the Pentagon 
would try to dig up some statement or docu¬ 
ment from its flies "that might be inter¬ 
preted as putting MacArthur in a bad light." 

The Pentagon announced Saturday in reply 
to mounting demands that Congress be given 
access to all documents pertaining to the 
MacArthiu'-admlnlstration split that only an 
analysis of the basic differences would be pro¬ 
vided. It was reported yesterday, however, 
that despite this statement. Senate Investi¬ 
gators will In the end be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to examine anything they wish, al¬ 
though some of the examining and question¬ 
ing would be in secret session beenu^e of 
national security considerations, 

ALL EVXSENCS ASKED 

Senator Bussell, Democrat, of Georgia, 
rhA.irmfl-» of the combined Senate Armed 
Servlces-Forelgn Relations Committee which 
will Investigate the MacArthur controversy, 
said Satmday the Investigators will demand 
all evidence pertinent to the dispute over 
far eastern policy and pertinent to Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal by President Truman on 
April 11. 

Bubsxll said his committee will demand 
all available documents on last fall's Wake 
Island conference between MacArthur and 
Mr. Truman. The administration has been 
taking the line that MacArthur advised the 
President on Wake Island that the Korean 
Communists would quickly be defeated and 
gave assurances the Chinese Reds would not 
intervene In the war. The Senate commit¬ 
tee hearing Is scheduled to open about April 
80, with MacArthur as the first witness. 

Nxxow declared In his statement yesterday 
that It is slgnlflcant In connection with the 
Pentagon-State Department effort to dis¬ 
credit MaoArthiir that "heretofore secret 
documents are being reclassified and let out 
to administration pipelines In the press and 
radio." 


Ntxoir said that the first salvo in the smear 
campaign was fired last Friday with the pub¬ 
lication of a New York Times story citing 
secret documents on the Wake Island meet¬ 
ing "obviously selected to spotlight every 
action of the general which might reflect on 
him unfavorably." 

POZMn TO XOBXA JOB 

"The new test for classifying documents 
now seems to be not whether the publication 
of a document would affect the security of 
the Nation, but whether It would affect the 
political security of the administration," 
Nxxon asserted. "Apparently the Pentagon 
leaks like a sieve when the administration 
has political linen to wash.” 

Nzxom said that Instead of spending time 
and manpower In an effort to discredit Mac- 
Arthtu's past, the energies of the Pentagon 
and State Department "might be better 
spent devising ways to develop an effective 
far eastern diplomatic and military policy 
and thereby bring to an end the appalling 
casualties In Korea." 

MacArthur was fired because he offered 
his program for ending the war In Korea 
with "victory and not appeasement [and) 
the administration rejected that program." 
Nixon said. 


Address bj Hon. Hattj Flood Byrd, of 
VkfuuA, Before the Danghters of the 
Amerkan RevolntioB 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN LMcCLEUAN 

or ABKANSAB 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. president, on 
April 17 the able senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd] addressed the con¬ 
gress of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Constitution Hall in the 
city of Washington, D. C. This forceful 
address by our distinguished colleague, 
discussing the grave issues and problems 
of our times, should be read by all our 
citizens, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rscord. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Adobess bt Hon. Habbt F. Btbo, or Viboinxa, 
Betobb the Conokebb or the Dauohtbbb or 
THE Ambbzcan Revolution, at Oonstitu- 
TioN Hall, Wabkznoton, D. C., Apbxl 17, 
1951 

1 esteem your Invitation to speak to you 
tonight as a very great honor. I wish every 
man, woman, and child In the country could 
have the opportunity I have to attend a 
meeting of the desoendanta of those who 
fought and died tor American freedom, the 
greatest gift any generaUon ever made to Its 
descendants. 

Such a meeting, of course. Is Impossible. 
But, If 1 were to attempt to repay you for 
this privilege of rededlcatlng myself to the 
Ideals which have made America the great¬ 
est nation In all history, I believe 1 could 
do no better than to give you a word of en¬ 
couragement and appreciation for your ef¬ 
forts to rekindle within us the vital spark 
of unselfish patriotic devotion and unity In 
the cause of American liberty, freedom, and 
democracy. 


In the vocabulary of the DAR's, there Is 
only (me Ism and that Is 100 percent Ameri¬ 
canism. What I especially like about you Is 
that you not only know what la right but 
you have the courage and fortitude to fight 
for what Is right. Just as your ancestors 
fought and died to give freedom to us of 
this generation. These are not the empty 
words of a politician here to tickle your 
vanity. They are an expression from the 
heart at one who appreciates the great work 
you have undertaken to preserve your heri¬ 
tage, and mine, and that of all who avail 
themselves of the opportunities this Nation 
gives so freely. 

As I go about the public business which 
has been entrusted to me I am shocked and 
alarmed by the delusion and disunity In 
which we face what Is probably our great¬ 
est crisis since Valley Forge. 

I will speak with the utmost frankness. 
This Is an obligation of every public man 
which Is even greater in the present period 
of national peril. 

I tell you now, as I have said before, the 
test of my vote in the Senate and my actions 
elsewhere, now. as they have been In the 
past, and as they will be In the future, are 
determined by what I believe to be best for 
my country. I say with all the sincerity of 
which 1 am capable that such must be the 
test to be applied to everything by every, 
body in this country—in public office or not— 
for a long time to come If we are to restore 
the peace and freedom for which this Nation 
was founded and to which It is dedicated. 

It seems to me If conditions now existing 
continue, our seciulty Is In more danger 
from disunity at home than from enemies 
abroad. We cannot prepare ourselves for a 
global war. which may be forced upon us. 
If we spend our ".^Ime and energies fighting 
among ourselves. We can only have peace, 
which all of us so earnestly desire, if we 
remain strong, and strength can only come 
from national unity, but cohesive action can 
only come In this democracy of ours by free 
and full discussions of the great Issues con¬ 
fronting us. 

For this and other reasons I was one who 
urged that General MacArthur be Invited 
to address the Joint meeting of Congress at 
the Capitol, to give this great hero the same 
consideration and dignified reception as was 
given that other military hero, General Eisen¬ 
hower, on his return. And then let us all 
pray that, out of a free discussion, may come 
the best solution of these grave perils that 
confront us. Only here In all the world could 
such a debate occur, under like conditions, 
but that is how democracy works and this Is 
bow democracy is preserved. 

May I state In language which is perhaps 
over-simplified those cornerstones of free¬ 
dom which must be preserved; American 
democracy In very simple language, is an 
association of all American citizens governed 
by Federal and State constitutions and by- 
laws enacted by the elected representatives 
of the people. It relies upon a three-branch 
government, each Independent of the other. 

The American people have risen to resist 
successfully open attacks made upon this 
system such as the effort of President Roose¬ 
velt to pack the Supreme Court bscause 
decisions made by the court then did not 
meet his approval. When President Truman 
wrote his Secretary of Commerce recently to 
ignore the order of a Federal court, it was 
Judge Bennett Clark of the United States 
court of appeals, who in the court room 
said these words that will go down in his¬ 
tory: 

"If you have an Idea," said Judge Clark, 
"that a letter from the President has any 
weight In this court, you are mistaken. He 
has no more standing In this court than any 
other citizen. Be has no right to Influence 
litigation." 

This Is In the traditions of the Clark 
family and came from a true patriot. 
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It Is the Independence of the three-branch 
government that preserves our liberties and 
prevents dictatorship. 

I do not fear direct assaults upon our prin¬ 
ciples so much as I fear the sapping of the 
vigor of our people and our Government by 
termites boring from within. 

In the coming years—and perhaps for 
generations—we will have two great burdens 
to carry: On one hand we must make our¬ 
selves so militarily strong as to protect us 
from the aggression of communistic nations, 
and. on the other, we must preserve and 
fortify our free enterprise system, which, 
after all Is said and done, is the real source 
of our strength and future security. 

The strength of a vigorous free enterprise 
system is a greater deterrent to world con¬ 
flict and a more dependable guardian of 
peace than a United Nations organization 
will ever be. It Is the only force in the 
world today that Russia fears. It must be 
preserved. 

Russia well knows of our capacity to mass 
produce implements of war—^those things 
that kill people—as we furnished these war 
equipments to her In World War II without 
which she could not have driven the Ger¬ 
mans from her soil. Our best Insurance, 
let me repeat, against war la to strengthen 
and not weaken this production capacity. 

One striking example of America’s free 
enterprise system is that we are now produc¬ 
ing twice as much steel as all the world com¬ 
bined and four times more than Soviet 
Russia under her slave system. As steel Is 
the base of all war materials, Russia has Just 
cause to fear our mass production capacity. 

Let us not be deluded. The emergency In 
which we now find ourselves will exist, in all 
probability, for many, many years. Today 
Russia has the time table, and Russia has 
control of the initiative. She began the Ko¬ 
rean war—costly to us In blood and treas¬ 
ure—but Russia has not lost a single soldier. 
We shall have to live for a long time In a 
period of crisis and be on a war alert even 
though world war ni does not mrateriallze, 
and pray God it will not. We must constant¬ 
ly bear In mind that the threat of war In a 
democracy over a long period can be as de¬ 
structive to our economic system as war 
Itself. 

General Bradley has said that other side¬ 
line wars can be instigated by Russia. She 
can turn these side-line wars on and off like 
a spigot of water. She can bleed us white 
before the supreme test comes when we may 
be called upon to fight the combined might 
of communistic nations. If Russia deter¬ 
mines on war she can fix the hour and the 
place and the day of the conflict, or she can, 
for years to come, conduct against us a war 
of economic attrition, sapping our resources 
and weakening our system of government. 
This may be her sinister purpose—I am in- 
clned to think it Is—and In the past 6 years 
she has made considerable progress In this 
direction. 

' I am not an appeaser. Our future security 
demands a definite as well as a realistic for¬ 
eign policy. Russia has such a policy. She 
has played her cards diplomatically well- 
much better than has the United States. 

We Jeopardize our future if we continue 
to pursue a vague policy of impractical altru¬ 
ism. It must be realistic—and we serve 
neither ourselves nor the free people of the 
world when we undertake burdens beyond 
our ability to carry; make promises we can¬ 
not fulfill. We may be powerful but there 
Is a limit beyond which we cannot go and 
survive. We cannot, I think, go over the 
world like Don Quixote tilting otir lances at 
every windmill that may have a Oommxmlst 
behind It. 

We cannot go over the world trying to 
make Democrats of people who do not want 
to be Democrats and who do not. In fact, 
comprehend what democracy means. 


If first things are to come first, what we 
need above everything else is an impregnable 
national defense. This may determine 
whether or not we will live or die. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, I pledge to you that I will continue 
to do all in my power to provide such a 
defense. 

I am for compulsory military training and 
spoke for this program in the Senate. I 
am for an adequate, fully trained army 
within our borders. I am for an Air Force 
of 70 groups, or more. I am for a radar screen 
around this country. 

These things I have been advocating and 
voting for for years. We do not have them 
now. We must do our level best to prod 
those responsible to get them quickly. 

And I am for a great navy. I am intense¬ 
ly proud of the United States Navy and the 
United States Marines. 1 do not think the 
marines ore policemen or propagandists. 

Fiscal preparedness is the first step to¬ 
ward military preparedness and this you 
have asked me to discuss with you tonight. 

On January 16, the President appeared be¬ 
fore the Congress and made this specific 
pledge: 

“It (the Government) must practice rigid 
economy In its nondefense activities. Many 
of the things we would normally do must be 
curtailed or postponed." 

Yet. a week later he submitted to Con¬ 
gress a budget which, if adopted, will ac¬ 
tually increase nondefense spending to the 
highest level In the history of the Nation 
whether In peace or In war. 

Not only that but In the time of our great¬ 
est crisis the President renews his advocacy 
of the Bociedlstic measures known as the Fair 
Deal. 

The President continues to recommend 
socialized medicine, he recommends so¬ 
cialized farming, he recommends socialized 
housing. If you socialize your health, your 
food, and the roof over your head, you have 
taken a step from which there can be no 
retreat. We would soon be in the same de¬ 
plorable condition as Is England. 

The President said he had a mandate to 
pass such legislation In his 1918 election but 
these measures were not even issues In that 
campaign. 

What has prevented the passage of the so¬ 
cialistic measures? It has been a very ef¬ 
fective coalition between the southern Dem¬ 
ocrats In Congress and the Republicans. I, 
as one constitutional Democrat, am very 
proud to have been an active member of 
that coalition. 

The President asks citizens to make deep 
sacrifices in their daily living yet he declines 
to make political sacrifices by the curtail¬ 
ment or suspension of measures for the dis¬ 
tribution of public funds for nonessentlal 
purposes. 

In my experience of 18 years In the Senate, 
under the conditions existing, I regard this 
budget message as the very height of fiscal 
Irresponsibility. 

Unity and the sacrifices necessary to save 
our country must be a two-way street. They 
must come from the Government as well as 
from the citizens. 

BYRD’S BYE VIEW OF OUR FISCAL AFFAIRB 

We began World War I with a debt of 
|l,000.p00,000. World War n with a debt of 
$60,000,000,000. Our Federal debt now ex¬ 
ceeds $260,000,000,000, pltis the debts of States 
and their subdivisions of $21,000,000,000. a 
total public Indebtedness of $281,000,000,000 
and the end Is not yet. 

In the next fiscal year beginning July 1. 
1061, if the budget as submitted by the Presi¬ 
dent Is adopted and without new taxes, the 
result will be approximately as follows: 

Expenditures_........ $72,000,000,000 

Tax receipts---- 68,000,000,000 

Deficit- 14,000,000,000 


With the Federal expenditure level running 
at $76,000,000,000. total public expenditures. 
Including those by States and subdivisions, 
will reach approximately $100,000,000,000 
annually. This would be about 40 percent of 
the $225,000,000,000 national Income earned 
by all our people. In other words, in each 
6-day week we shall be working 2 days for the 
Government and 3 days for ourselves. 

Our Federal Government is permeated with 
waste and Inefficiency and extravagance. We 
have 2,200,000 Federal civilian employees and 
are adding 2,200 new civilian employees every 
day. Last month the military establishment 
alone employed 60.000 new civilian employees 
and only drafted 80,000 In uniform. 

The armed services are the greatest wasters 
of civilian manpower of all agencies of the 
Government. 

The military should recognize the necessity 
of conserving manpower as it Is our main 
strength in war. 

In the Pentagon Building alone the mili¬ 
tary has 35,000 civilian employees under one 
roof and no real effort has yet been made to 
place this gigantic operation on a basis of 
efficiency. 

Faced as we are with grave perils, what 
would you and I do os sensible men and- 
women If we had the power? 

We would eliminate every single nonessen¬ 
tial expenditure. Including those things In 
the category of being desirable but not abso¬ 
lutely essential. We would cut off 400,000 of 
the more than 2,000,000 Federal employees, 
save their salaries and release them for war 
work. 

We would demand a balanced budget. Re¬ 
member you never go broke when you pay 
as you go. 

We would demand the saving of billions 
by the elimination of waste and extrava¬ 
gance and In nonessentlal functions of the 
Government. If we should save 10 percent 
In the President’s budget, which means 
seven to eight billions, this would eliminate 
the necessity of 60 percent of the new taxes 
that have been requested. 

You, the citizens, may not have this direct 
authority but you do have the power to 
hold the elective officials to a strict ac¬ 
countability to discharge their responsibili¬ 
ties on the level of high patriotism con¬ 
sistent with the perils of the great burdens 
that face us. 

I am always willing to vote for taxes for 
national defense, but I do not like the idea 
of placing great additional burdens on an 
already overburdened people for wasteful 
political spending. 

’fhere are thousands of ways the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget can be trimmed without af¬ 
fecting essential activities. 

I have prepared and will take pleasure In 
sending you a detailed list If you so request. 

Remember that deficit spending means one 
of two things—either higher taxes which 
are already approaching confiscatory levels 
or more debt which is bound to be accom¬ 
panied by Inflation that no amount of regi¬ 
mentation can curb. 

We have assumed the responsibility of 
propping up the economy of half the world. 
We have assumed the responsibility of help¬ 
ing to arm half the world. We have as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of arming our¬ 
selves. We have refused to deny ourselves 
of wasteful, nonessentlal domestic-civilian 
luxuries. 

We cannot expect much help from the na¬ 
tions which are associated with us for they 
are more wards than allies. 

Neither democratic freedom nor the free- 
enterprlse system can survive either con¬ 
fiscatory taxes or overwhelming debt. 

Our worst strain in the desperate days 
ahead may be economic attrition at home. 
We must put Santa Claus In a deep freeze 
for the duration of the emergency. We can- 
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not carry the woria on our ihouldart abroad 
and thB New Deal on our badu at home. 

The President has dared the Congreas to 
reduce hla budget. He has spoken in a 
helUgerent tone. His dare should be ao- 
eepted. The Constitution gives only to con¬ 
gress the power to appropriate public funds. 
The President can only recommend. To at¬ 
tempt to coerce or Intimidate Congress In 
the execution of this constitutional power 
of appropriating money, Is a step toward 
dictatorship, as the power of the purse in the 
hands of Congress la a major bulwark In our 
free Government. 

The people. I feel confident, want non¬ 
defense standing cut to the bone. It re¬ 
mains to be seen whether an obstinate Presi¬ 
dent who has dared the Congress to reduce 
his budget can defeat this overwhelming 
public sentiment. 

Why Is America great? It Is not our popu¬ 
lation. as we have only 6 percent of the 
population of the world. It Is not our area, 
which Is only a tiny speck on the world’s 
surface. It Is not our natural resources, 
which are being rapidly depleted by the ob¬ 
ligations we have undertaken. It Is our in¬ 
dividual freedom and the free-enterprise 
system Is the vital spark that stimulates 
every American to gain such reward as his 
own Industry and capacity make him 
worthy of. 

This much Is certain: The vital need of 
the moment la leadership characterleed by 
unselfish and selfless patriotism which will 
present the stern issues and requirements to 
the American people for the wisdom of their 
decision, unencumbered by personal Jeal¬ 
ousies and political considerations. We have 
bad such leadership In every crisis of the 
past. It is not too much to ask now. If 
It la not forthcoming then it is up to ua. in 
lesaer positions, through unselfish patriotic 
organizations to do the best we can with the 
tools at hand. 

In such an emergency as this I know of 
no better organisation than the DAB through 
which effective effort can be made for our 
survival and preservation as free people In¬ 
dividually and collectively. 

The first requirement is sound fiscal con¬ 
dition for the Government of the United 
States. If freedom in the United States is 
destroyed either by our own economic folly 
or by totalitarian might. It will not survive 
anywhere else in the world. When the light 
of democracy goee out in America, It Is gone 
everywhere. Who is there to take the torch 
of liberty to follow us If we fail? 

It was on Virginia soil at Yorktown that 
the Independence declared in Jefferson’s 
words was made permanent by Washington's 
sword. It was In Hanover Town on the 
Pamunkey River on September 21, 1775, that 
the Virginia Committee of Safety met. 
Among Its resolutions included one that each 
district of Virginia should provide itself 
with colors. On one side was to be the name 
of the district and on the other was to be 
Inscribed "Vl^nla for constitutional lib¬ 
erty." 

I read this to you because It shows, I think, 
that we have a certain political constancy 
and consistency in Virginia, and are now, 
as a State, "for constitutional liberty" as 
surely as in 1776. I place emphasis on both 
words, "owistltutlonal" and “ liberty." 

And so I say that Virginia yields to no 
other Commonwealth or State In apprecia¬ 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revo¬ 
lution. 

We are thankful for what your predecessors 
have done and for the noble work you are 
doing In this day. and we pray God that the 
Ideals of the DAR will continue In the years 
to come as a bulwark of strength to bold 
the line for the preservation of our freedoms 
founded upon constitutional democracy. 


JtcktM Daj Address hf Hen. WilHam 
Benton, ef Connectknt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.BRiENMcMAHON 

or CONNICTXCUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEB 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a Jackson 
Day address by the Junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton] delivered in 
New Haven. Conn.. April 19. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

This Is the second time In thirteen months 
I’ve talked to you at a Connecticut Jefferson- 
Jackeon Day dinner. I hope you won’t de¬ 
cide that every time I open my mouth you’ve 
got to charge me $100 to make me enjoy It 
and to persuade me that I'm a resident Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

But 1*11 be back next year—and the year 
after that--even If 1 have to get a loan from 
the RFC to swing it. 

It's good to be with you tonight. In these 
times of chaoB and unspeakable danger, 
as Secretary Hull described them to me. it’s 
good to be a Democrat. Yes. I’m very proud 
to be a Democrat. 

liast year my 85-year-old Aunt Mary Ben¬ 
ton gave me the theme for my speech. She 
claimed that the only other Benton ever to 
make the United States Senate was a dis¬ 
tant kinsman, or kinfolk as the Southerners 
say—^Thomas Hart Benton, of Missouri, who 
a century ago served five terms In the United 
States Senate. A great Senator he was. 
Last 3rear I looked him up In the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannlca. 1 think you’U agree that 
Its report shows he was a good Democrat, and 
perhaps of a kind not yet extinct. I quote: 

"Although Senator Benton was so inde¬ 
pendent that he had a great dislike for party 
caucuses—and despised party platforma— 
during thirty years of public Ilfs, he never 
voted ansrthlng else but the straight Demo¬ 
cratic ticket." 

He was Andrew Jackson's majority leader 
In the Senate. The Britannlca reports that 
he once shot Andrew Jackson In a tavern 
brawl. That perhaps was carrying Inde¬ 
pendence a little far. Yes, Old Hickory car¬ 
ried Senator Benton's bullet In his tough 
hide all his days. Last year I asked you 
where you could find another speaker for 
yow Jackson Day dinner who could claim 
he was kinfolk to a man who put a bullet 
Into Andrew Jackson. (You can see that 
you have here a powerful argument for keep¬ 
ing a Benton in the United States Senate.) 

IMnce my election nothing has pleased me 
more than when Ted Oranik, the moderator 
ot the American Forum of the Air. intro¬ 
duced me as "Mr. Democrat" when I de¬ 
bated foreign policy with Senator Tarr on 
a TV hookup. Lost Sunday I was again 
called "Mr. Democrat" on Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
TV program. Nothing could make me more 
proud, even though I stsrted late In life to 
work for the title and can’t possibly deserve it 
until X*vs worked at tt for many, many yesrs 
to eome. 

Ted Oranik started It all wben be intro¬ 
duced Senator Tut as "Mr. Republican." I 
UnnMdiately disagreed. I said Senator Tan 
might more pn^ly be called "Mr. Fifty- 
Percent Republican." l said X had been lis¬ 
tening to Governor Stassen, John Foster 
Dullee, and Governor Dewey. Senator Tarr 


replied that I would And out about that 
later. I then told him Z would compromise 
by agreeing to call him "Mr. Blxty-slx and 
Two-thirds Republican." He didn’t seem to 
like that much better. He may be right, at 
that. In 1862 we shall find out whether be 
Is right. 

Of course, when Ted Oranik called ma 
"Mr. Democrat" he tied it up to an event 
which I sometlmeB think must have called 
for divine intervention—^my own election. 
It was my victory—it was your victory—In 
the senatorial election here in Connecticut 
which gave the Democratic Party its ma¬ 
jority of 49 In the United States Senate. 

It was right here In New Haven last June, 
when I talked before a meeting of Tom 
Keyes* registrars, that I predicted that our 
Connecticut election was far more than a 
local affair. I predicted that the control of 
the United States Senate would hinge on 
whether we in Connecticut kejpt our two 
Democratic United States Senators In olfice. 

X shall now tell you a secret. I stole that 
Idea. And where did I get It? From my 
great colleague. Brixn McMahon, without 
whose support and endorsement Governor; 
Bowles would never have appointed me, nori 
would I ever have accepted. 1 shall now tell 
]rou another secret, an open one. Whenever 
I make a smart political prediction there’s 
a good chance I’m plagiarizing from Bsxen 
McMahon, one of our great Senators in the 
great Democratic tradition of Connecticut. 

That prediction to Tom Keyes' boys was 
fulflllsd to the last bitter drop. You may 
recall the early morning hours of November 
8. Certainly I shall never forget them. The 
United States marshals were at work In the 
last three towns to be heard from—^Monroe, 
Haddam, Pomtret—^when I went to bed at 
7 a. m. It looked then like a victory by per¬ 
haps less than 500 votes—though It turned 
out to be 1102. Mrs. Benton, a natural 
politician if ever there was one—^both of 
her grandmothers must have been Irish— 
Yankee-Irlsh—^followed me to bed at 10 a. m. 

Yes; we won, you and I. and when Z 
reached Washington Senator Ltndon John¬ 
son of Texas, who had won in 1948 by 83 
votes out of a population of 8,500,000. Sen¬ 
ator Johnson said, "Bill, compared to me. 
I call you 'Landslide Bxntoh.’ " 

I shall now say more. My victory was 
Chet Bowles’ great victory, though It Is 1 
who get the plaudits of victory. It was 
your work and Chet's great run which 
brought out the big vote, which elected me 
and which contributed no-man-knows-how- 
much to Brien McMahon's big margin. Sen¬ 
ator Anderson, Chairman of the Senatorial 
Campaign Committee, told me that two of 
the greatest runs In the United States were 
by candidates who were defeated: Chet 
Bowles and Frank Myers in Pennsylvania. 
This is what the professionals at the na¬ 
tional level know. 

Bo thanks to you and to Brien McMahon 
and Chet Bowles, here I was last Novem¬ 
ber, the newest Democrat, the most Junior 
of all the Senators, Senator No, 96, winning 
by the slimmest margin and at the latest 
hour—destined to help keep the management 
of American foreign policy In the hands of 
the one party which not only understands 
the chaos and unspeakable danger of our 
times, but has a program of hope with which 
to combat them. 

May I now suggest that the control of 
the United States Senate seems likely to 
control not only United States foreign pol¬ 
icy—but world policy—and the chance, and 
the risk of war or peace? Little did you 
know, wben you were making new voters, 
that you were helping determine the course 
of United States foreign policy, and the risk 
of war and peace. 

One of the telegrams I received on Novem¬ 
ber 8 was from my old friend Beardsley 
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Ruml. Toull recall him ae the author 
of the famous pay-as-you-go tax policy. 
He’s a professional psychologist and one of 
America’s shrewdest publicists. Pay-as-you- 
go Ruml wired me, ’’Congratulations on 
winning by such a small margin. Now 
everyone who helped you can claim the 
credit." 

Was there ever a truer statement? Many 
In this room can claim credit for all of, 
or most of, or much more than, those 1,102 
votes. And was there ever better proof of 
the value of that extra effort, that final 
effort? My victory grew also of course 
from the masterly campaign leadership pro¬ 
vided by John Bailey, from the hard work 
and great fight put up by our fine State 
ticket; and from the votes pulled to our 
Democratic ticket by our outstanding con¬ 
gressional candidates. But even more than 
all this, 1 learned last fall that In victory 
the credit must go to you here, to you who 
raised the dollars and the dimes, manned 
the headquarters, organized the mailing 
crews, supervised the doorbell pushing, and 
got out the votes. 

To help show you why all of us should 
be proud to be Democrats, let me tonight 
for a moment imagine with you that you 
are entering the United States Senate, and 
that you are undecided whether to Join the 
Republican Party or the Democratic Party. 
Let us all Imagine that we are Senate fence- 
sitters for a while before we decide which 
way to Jump. And before we jump, let 
us be exposed for a few weeks to what goes 
on in the United States Senate. 

First, we agree that we see the Democratic 
Party split and divided on a few domestic 
issues, notably on civil rights. We agree 
that this Is a most unhappy division. 

But on most other domestic Issues—day 
after day—we see the Democrats as the men 
of hope and faith, the men of optimism and 
courage. We see the Republicans as the men 
who doubt and dissect and who do nothing. 

On International Issues the Republicans 
are even more deeply divided than are the 
Democrats on civil rights. Here In foreign 
policy we find the big Issues on which our 
destiny now depends. We see the Repub¬ 
licans rent by a great chasm. It divides 
those Eastern Republicans who, with 6en- 
itors Vandenberg and Morse, In the Senate 
.epd to work with the Administration to help 
:a8hion the so-called bipartisan policy— 
'rom those Republicans of the Midwest or 
:ar West who want to lash out right now 
this very day and take a chance on the big 
war—or who want to pull back now and re¬ 
treat Into President Hoover’s so-called "Gi¬ 
braltar," or Senator Taft's "citadel." 

When I prepared this talk for you tonight 
Senator Vandenberg was living. Last night 
he died. The tears in my eyes today were 
tears for Senator Vandenberg. When I 
served as Assistant Secretary of State I reg¬ 
ularly slipped in and out of his audiences 
for guidance and stimulation and renewed 
confidence. Without publicity or fanfare he 
worked with me on my difficult responsi¬ 
bilities In the holding together of the Voice 
of America, the establishment of UNESCO 
and the other grave questions with which I 
was wrestling. He was one of the greatest 
men of our generation. His loss is a great 
loss to the Democratic Party, to all the Amer¬ 
ican people, and most particularly to the 
Republican Party. The absence of his lead¬ 
ership, in my Judgment, accounts in consid¬ 
erable measure for the tragic misjudgment 
and blunders of Republican strategy this 
very day and for many months past. We 
Democrats today can Join with all our fel¬ 
low citizens in paying tribute to this great 
man who In time of his country’s peril rose 
above the Republican Party and above party 
partisanship to become the chief architect 
and bulwark of the so-called bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy—which he preferred to call un- 


partlsan—upon which In my Judgment the 
very life of our country depends. 

It Is under the leadership of a Democratic 
President that communism has been stopped 
in the Middle Bast, through the Greek-’Turk- 
Ish aid program: that communism In Europe 
has been checked with the Marshall plan, 
and now the military aid program; that, we 
can hope, communism is In process of being 
rolled back in Asia by the Point Four pro¬ 
gram, by the Voice of America, by the vigor¬ 
ous action of the United Nations, and by the 
rise of force where force is unavoidable. 

You are beginning to see why I tell you that 
any Intelligent fence-sitter who entered the 
Uvilted States Senate today would be 
ashamed, after a reasonable period of obser¬ 
vation, to ask to be listed as anything but 
a Democrat. 

Now. I believe in the two-party system. 
We need a minority opposition party In this 
country. Some of the Republicans show 
some promise of developing Into a fairly 
effective—if permanent—^minority opposi¬ 
tion. However. I suggest that It has been 
a couple of Democrats. Senators Kbfattver 
and PuLBRiGHT, who have done the big Job of 
Investigation and exposure, the kind of Job 
historically expected from the opposition. 

As a Democrat, in the Senate or out of It, 
you can Justly feel yourselves responsible 
for our world-wide leadership in this great 
and terrifying struggle for liberty and free¬ 
dom. Think it over: it is you and others like 
you who are responsible for the Democratic 
control of the Senate and the great gift of 
freedom for free men everywhere. Yes; 
that’s what it means to be a Democrat. 

We Democrats now have a strong and con¬ 
structive program. We have always had a 
program. We've always been progressive. 
Our Democratic Party has risen through 
generations of growth because it has been an 
aggressive political force. It served the 
people in the time of Jefferson and Jackson. 
It served them under Wilson and Roosevelt. 
It is serving the people today under a great 
President to whom the historians will do 
justice If the newspapers won’t: President 
Harry S. Truman. 

You can be proud of the fact our Demo¬ 
cratic Party has a solid program. It Is a 
program founded on progress, on humility, 
and on a desire to give each man his due so 
that he may live in freedom and security. 
Pui’ther, our program is the program for 
peace. 

We Democrats will have to wait until 1963 
to find out what the Republicans think they 
decide they’re going to profess to stand for. 
We can now say this: they consistently failed 
at the turn of the century, and the people 
turned to Woodrow Wilson. Wilson brought 
about domestic reforms that the Republicans 
have never dared repeal, though they op¬ 
posed him and his reforms bitterly at the 
time. When the Republican leadership 
failed again In the twenties, the people 
again turned to the Democratic Pirty. The 
major reforms enacted since 1933 under 
President Roosevelt and President Truman 
are largely tinchallenged today. 

For our part, the role of the Democratic 
Party is to give leadership and to act. 
Further our role, on appropriate orcaslons. 
Is to point with pride; and this evening I 
may say is such an occasion. The role of 
the Republicans Is to criticize, and view with 
alarm. Let us make sure we keep the Re¬ 
publicans In that historic role. 

Without the hopes and Ideals of you who 
are the hrawn and sinews of the Democratic 
Party, without your continued leadership 
with our voters here in Connecticut and 
everywhere, and without your willingness 
to put In long hours and hard work so that 
we may achieve a place in the sun for free 
men everywhere—without these things of 
you and from you, Ood only knows where 
this Nation would stand today. And where 


this Nation stands today, the whole free 
world will follow. Yes, we oan stand tonight 
and cheer for the Democratic Party, lor it 
guards freedom and security lor the world 
that Is not enslaved. Let us remember this 
as we work for 1962, and for another Demo¬ 
cratic victory. 

The Ute of Television in Congretiional 
Investigations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’IES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, on April 
17, before the National Association of 
Broadcasters' meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago, the junior Senator 
from Tennessee tMr. Kepauver] deliv¬ 
ered a very informative address on the 
great value of television and radio in 
the national interest. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Excerpts Prom Address dy Hon. Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee, Before National 
Association of Broadcasters, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, April 17, 1951 
There is today a new and vital Influence 
upon Government. As Harriet Van Horne 
said In the New York World-Telegram of 
April 6. "When this turbulent year departs 
Into the spheres, the learned historians 
doubtless will pull on their beards and 
ponder; What hath 1051 done to set it among 
the high tides of the calendar? And the 
answer will come: 1961 was the year tele¬ 
vision rose up to bring the people back Into 
the Government. The year that restored the 
dignity of plain goodness and reaffirmed the 
right of the people to protest." 

Before we talk about radio and television, 
I want to salute the responsible press of 
America. There is no absolute substitute 
for the printed word. We hear a broadcast: 
we see a telecast; but, time soon dims our 
memory of the details. Details are recorded 
forever by the printed word. ’There is a defi¬ 
nite and peculiar place for all these media. 
And America is bettor off because that is 
true. 

Radio and television aroused the public 
concerning the work of our Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee. We could not 
have achieved its goals without them. For 
that, the committee members are grateful. 
But, had It not been for the American press— 
there probably would never have been an 
Inquiry into organized crime. 

It was newspaper and magazine articles 
which first directed my own attention to 
the need. Coupling these items with re¬ 
ports of crime commissions the country over, 
I prepared two legislative measures In late 
1949. One measure would have outlawed 
the shipment in Interstate commerce of 
gaming devices. The other would have reg¬ 
ulated the transmission of racing informa¬ 
tion for illegal purposes. The first such bill 
has since become the law of the liind. But 
neither of my proposals were ever presented 
in Congress. My legislative assistant and 1 
studied the situations we sought to remedy 
in great detail. In the process we dlscov- 
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ered we lenew etreneny nothing ebom the 
actmtl eontfttlose we sought to remedy with 

new Iflwe. 

9o, hietead. we asked the Senate to show 
naf to tnvesticate organised crime in inter¬ 
state o oasm eree. We Mt that this waa nec¬ 
essary to exmhle Congress to legislate tn- 
teftliPRitly. 

Bat otrr proponl was delayed in passage. 

It was here that the Amerlean press inter, 
ceded edltonally. Demattds were made for 
the poseage of the resolution forthwith— 
and it was passed forthwith. 

we sought to exercise extreme caution as 
we began. W'e hoped to disappoint those 
anticipating a etrcus atmasiAere. We re. 
Boteed never to engage in head-Une himting. 
We hoped for a calm and ssisknis aZuOs of 
the problem—all without fanfare. Tet, we 
recognised the newsworthiness of our under, 
taking. We knew that, by its very nature, It 
would be somewhat sensational. And we 
knew alao tlwfc tha alatpiBg glaiik of public 
opinion must be awakened to bring about 
renewed vigor In law enforcement. 

As we swung around our selected circuit 
radio began to help. Loeal stations canceled 
conunerclal psogranuk to broadcaat our taaar- 
inga. Oftaci. oua dehborattona were broad¬ 
cast or rebroadcaat frcu start to finish. This 
served two purposes. First. It emphasloed 
the sortttdnees of certain local situations. 
Local cLtlrona gained knowledge of the ear. 
ruptton by orUnlnals of certain of their offi¬ 
cials. They became angry, and determined to 
clean out their own affairs. Secondly. tXsoae 
who became once Interested maintained that 
Interest. They followed our hearings elae- 
whetc when we left their own city. This waa 
Important to our mission. 

It soon became evident that many under¬ 
world cbaracters opfRWted across State Zhses. 
It was evident, also, that they enjoyed Inter¬ 
locking undentandiwgs. Sarlier testliiiany 
of oiBcials of the KazcoUca Bureau was coo- 
firmed. We had been told that these cilm- 
inahr engaged In multiple forms of Illegal 
or immoral commerce. This soon was docu¬ 
mented. The Interstate pattern began to 
take shape, but the general recognition of 
the pattern was not widespread. It was 
apparent only to a few dose foRowers of our 
efforts. Nationally, the eonsensna waa that 
our principal contrlbatkm waa in unearth¬ 
ing long-dcamant c a s es . The local point of 
otir undertaking waa not being grasped. It 
would not be. unless and until, the Amer¬ 
ican public gained—through an appreciation 
of the various intertwining local opera¬ 
tions—a national picture. 

But a broad view was essential. The sleep¬ 
ing giant of public opinion would not be 
sttmd. Unfortunately, the normal coarse of 
public opinion Is one of apathy. Because of 
this ^lathy, 1 agreed to write a amlea of BMff- 
aaine artidea. 1 have been eeiverely taken 
to task for so doing. But. aU of us know 
ttm-t only a percentage of A m e ri c a ns 

ever digest the contents of an ofllcial doc¬ 
ument. 

r fcit the story should be told in more 
readable manner. If the public was to un¬ 
derstand the Import of our discoveries. My 
great desire was for the people to get the 
facts and to aet csi the baste of these 
facta, law enfereement batecally la a proh- 
1cm for iooBi peopie. The pdmanr vaqponai- 
taUiky la on Main Street—not on Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenna Of courae, we in Washington, 
muat share tha burdan also. We could have 
expected little ccarsec ti o n If the public bad 
not aroused. X did not forsee tele¬ 

vision as a medium for doing the job. It 
did not ooeur to me that your Industry 
would handle our later hearinga as you did. 
IfeltlMr did I antleifNrte the impact jvar 
service would haveon Mr. and lira. America, 
otherwise, I would have been less eager to 
write the story. But television bridged the 


critical gap. Ton trainod your eameraa on 
us in Mbw fork and Washingtem for 3 imtlrf 
And Asasrlea saw and heart for henelt. then 
Ameriea req;>onded. 

For eevaral days, you took us into the 
living rooms of 30.000,000 Americans. They 
were first interested, then startled, next 
IndlgRaDt, and, ftnany. determined to do 
comething about It. 

Our ohjeettve waa a^eved, but the story 
dace not; end. It wtil never eonpletoly end. 
Continuing viUganee Is required. There are 
also immediate taika ahead. Congreos now 
has fuU Informatkm. available to it. Con¬ 
gress must act to nsake our Federal lavni 
more effective. Ob n grss e nraet see to It that 
national en f orcement age nci e s actually en¬ 
force the laws. And Cmgress needs a coda 
for the eoadnet of oom g rew ional inveatiga- 
tiona Tbs members of thsoe commiUeea 
must be fair with witnessaa. Parttean poli¬ 
tics has no place In such activities, ‘^ere 
must be no demogoguery. committee pur¬ 
poses should not be distorted with side 
iBBues. We must r eme m ber always our of¬ 
fice to public service; It to not to permit or 
enoonragi t public speetaeke. If Oongreea 
is at fault in three particukara. it to not the 
fault of televtokm and radio or newapapera 
These media merely report what o ccurs. 
Congress should correct Its own proeedttrea 
where they are found to be Improper and 
uncMgnlfled. 

If aaore functions of Government are sub¬ 
jected to television, we shall aehieve better 
government Television presents the most 
nearly perfect facsimile of an actual event 
yet developed. It is good that the people 
see their public servants in spontaneous, un¬ 
rehearsed aetion. Thte unseen means at 
diselpiiiie camaot help but improve our 
elBelency. 

Onr hearings d cm o si s ti a tB d again that not 
only docs Oongreea nead a code for the con¬ 
duct of Its committees—^poitleularly as to 
television—but the television tndw^ also 
needs a eods. 

Tour experience with this new medium to 
limited. Hcerlnga of the Bouse Oommlttee 
on Un-AmeriCBn Activlttee 3 years ago when 
Alger Elsa and Whittaker Chamben ap¬ 
peared were tetevtoed. But the sitaetton bee 
ebanged slnee that time. Beek then your 
audtenoe wee limited. Today, It to unlim¬ 
ited. I think you would do wOl to appraiae 
what hee hap^ned and anticipate what to 
llkdy to follow. 

The particular foveriunental unit affected 
Is Involved in eome of these dedalona. In 
others, the dectokm ie entirely yours. Cer¬ 
tainly, your code muat follow the code of 
governments. 

Tonight, thanks to you. there Is a new, 
live Interest abroad in public affairs. We 
must all work together to ntnrture that In- 

tereet cm the pert of the peopie. Ours to a 
Oovemment by the people aa well as for the 
people. When the peoi^ are best informed, 
thnt, is our freedom the moet secure. To 
hold the interoet of the people in public 
affairs, ground nflea must be eetablisihed. 

Tear industry nnut deckle whMi future 
public hearings to cover. There will un¬ 
doubtedly IdDow in the wake of onr tncfulry, 
many others at oD levels of govemmenk. 
Boaethnee, you may not be weteosne. Bven 
the doove of the United Btatee Senate were 
dosed to publle seruttny In tte infancy. 
Put. when tte eowera ga la In the pnbllo 
latareat, it must enmelum be eeeomp&hed. 

It to iasportani that the publle know the 
whole olcn- One cf onr wttaeseea in New 
York e n s ni p llfl ee ttde potekt. Frank Goetelio 
woe inte r vie wed WoIat Wtneholl in 
Florida, foOowing hit appearance before osnr 
committee. He iHnPoare to have been more 
toantlva hi that In torvl e w than he waa in 
oura. Mr. Ooettllo la quoted aa eaylBg the 
tetevtoton eamarea unnerved him, causing 
him to lapse Into thi slang of the tough 


East Bide district at Mew York wbtie he woe 
ratoed. Thoar wl» were adJudglag Costello— 
from the head down, at lesat-^EOlned a uue 
picture of the real man If his statement is 
to be accepted. Othenrtoe, the youth of this 
Nation might have retained the Illusion that 
Corteno was a suave and glamorous **bint- 
neasman.** Radio and television fortunate^ 
ripped the artificial cloak of reepeetablltty 
from this man. The public saw the man for 
what he really Is. 

If we did not have public hearings, we 
would have star chamber procedures. Wit¬ 
nesses have been testifying In congressional 
hearings since about 1850. Their testimony 
la printed and dreulated; It to ciuoted in the 
preas, on the radio, and In public docu¬ 
ments; and, wtieik the testimony Is of suffi¬ 
cient Interest It Is recorded by newsreel end 
newspaper cameras and reproduced fully on 
the radio. Television Is but another pro- 
gresakve step In bringing the Government 
and its people closer together. 

There are many safeguards you will need. 
You must devtoe ways and means of Im¬ 
proving your mechanical parUclpatlon. 
There should be a minimum of light and 
heat, and collateral noises can and should 
be eliminated. Coverage should never be 
undortaken unlesa it can be complete. It to 
unfair to a witness to present only a part 
of a matter concerning him. 

One of your more delicate problama to 
that of aponeorehlp, I would prefer that 
the programs be free of sponsorship and 
rendered as a public service. I recognite the 
expeme Item you have, axfd any aponeonhlp 
neceaaary should consist of institutional ad- 
vertlalng. Governmental proceedings are not 
a fit subject to aid the sale of a commercial 
product. I urge upon you careful attention 
to this subject. 

Tcair individual stations—107 televtokm 
end 3JB00 radio outlets—can do much to 
thwart gamblers. You can arrange matters 
to prevent the perverting of legitimate sport- 
Irg news by the gambling element. And, of 
courae, your medium can assist local cltl- 
xens and authorities In stamping out crime 
at home. 

There to no family In America beyond your 
reach. You ere the perpetrators, or inheri¬ 
tors. of a great medium. Your inheritance 
conatets of genius, enthusiasm, and coixr- 
age which built a great industry. For that, 
all of you deserve the gratitude of a nation. 
So long as you operate in free enterprise, 
there can be no Iron curtain thick enough to 
cause a separation of the people of America. 


TW CcBtnl Arimu Frojecl 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

or DXLAWARr 

IN THE eOMATB OP TBH UMXimD STATES 

Monday, April 23 ileyislative day of 

Tuetday, April 17), 1051 

Mr.WILLIAM& Mr. President, I ask 
unanimoos consent to have inserted In 
the appendix of the Rgcoite a breakdown 
bp States of the estimated $2,000,000,000 
cost of the pioposed central Ariaona 
project. These figures were computed 
by the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce. Washington, D. C., and are 
based upon the percentage payments by 
each State. 
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There being no objection, the break¬ 
down was ordered to be printed in the 
Ricord, as follows: 

Cost to Nation’s taxpayers-^by States—of 
central Arizona project—Official statement 
by Secretary of the Interior indicates extra 
tax burden of $2,075,729,000 for interest 
alone if Congress approves fantastic project 
bill S. 75 


State 

State’s per- 
1 cent of 
total ‘ 

Cost to tax¬ 
payers * 


1.17 

$24,280,000 


.37 

7,680,000 


.72 

14, 045,000 

California. 

8.32 

,8fl 

172,701,000 

10,606, an 

34,665,600 
8.303,000 
26.777,000 
20,060,000 
0,642,000 
157,548, (WO 
47.534.000 


1.67 

Delaware.. 

Florida.! 

.40 

1.2U 

1.40 

Idaho .1 

.32 

IlliTiois. 

7.50 


’2.26 


1.58 

32,707, (XX) 


1.15 

23.871, (WO 


1.20 

24.a)0.(W0 


L22 

25,324,000 


.44 

0.133,000 


1.08 

34,872, aw 


3.40 

70.57.5,000 


4,71 

07,767,(XW 

38.600.000 


1.86 


.71 

14.738.(X)0 


2.53 

52,516, aw 

Montana_ 

.35 

7,265, (WO 

NehraHkii_ 

.86 

17,851,000 

2,698,000 

Nevada.. 

.13 

New llampjshire. 

.20 

6.020,(XW 

New Jnraey_ 

3.20 

68.‘201,000 
6.M1’2,(X)0 
304,500,000 

New Mexico. 

New York.. 

.28 

14.67 

North Carolina... 

1.50 

33. (XH, ax) 

Nnrt,h Dakota_ 

.34 

7,067. (WO 

Ohio. 

1 6.78 

110,077,000 

Oklahoma................... 

1.17 

24,286,(XW 
21,688, (KW 
158,171,000 

Oragoti _ 

l.(M 

Pennsylvania..... 

7.62 

Rhfxle Island..... 

.50 

11.624,(KX) 

South Carolina.. 

.76 

15,770.000 

South Dakota........ 

.36 

7,473,(XX> 

Tonnosaeo.. 

1.37 

28,438,000 

Texas.......... 

4.38 

90,917, (XX) 

Utoh. 

.34 

7,056,000 

Vermont__ 

.18 

3,73(l.aK) 

Virginia... 

1.40 

30,028,000 

Wasbinitton.. 

1.65 

34,250, (MX) 

West Vlrplnia. 

.92 

10,007,000 

Wisconsin......... 

2.10 

43,5a), (KM) 

Wvomina. . __ 

.18 

} 1.48 

3,736,000 

30,721,000 

District of Columbia........ 

Hawaii and Aiiiska_ 




United States total.... 

100.00 

2,075,729,000 


* PoroentaKPS of total tax burden that oacli State will 
boar were coinnutecl by the Council of State Chambers 
Of Conjmerce, washinRton, D. O. 


oflicial estimate of Oscar L. Cbopnian, Secretary of tho 
Interior. It l.s based on tho provisions of 8. (central 
Arizona project bill) and tho following speoifled condi* 
tions: Construction cost estimate of $708,780,(XX) mado 
^ the Bureau of Reclamation (S. Kept. No. 832, 81st 
CfoiiR., 1st »es.s.); an Interest rate of 2J^ perwnt; an 8-yoar 
construction period; and a TH-yenr nnancinR pia-iod. 
Tho Secretary's statement appears in his letter dated 
Juno 28, 1050, to J. Hardin Peterson, chairman of tho 
House Public Lands Committee. The statement was 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Death of Walter Damrotch 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or MXW TOHK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on De¬ 
cember 22, 1950, there died in the city 
of New York a great musician and musi¬ 


cal conductor. Walter Damrosch. Dr. 
Damrosch, during a long and extraordi¬ 
narily useful life, brought to millions of 
people an appreciation of classical mu¬ 
sic. He was a man of great energy and 
enthusiasm, and made available to the 
American public many works by unfor¬ 
gettable composers both of the old and 
of the new world. He was a conductor 
of the New York Symphony for 41 years 
and of the Metropolitan Opera for 50. 

His greatest contribution, 1 believe, 
however, was in organlzixig and for 
many years conducting the children’s 
concerts at Carnegie Hall and over a 
radio network. Through his efforts and 
his enthusiasm several generations of 
children grew to understand and appre¬ 
ciate good music. Walter Damrosch 
brought happiness to many homes and 
to countless people. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in¬ 
serted In the Appendix of the Record 
editorials regarding this great Ameri¬ 
can. which appeared in the New York 
Times on Sunday. December 24. 1950, 
and in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Monday. December 25. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in tha 
Record, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of December 24. 

1950] 

Walter Damrosch 

This Is one person’s reminiscence of chil¬ 
dren's concerts at Carnegie Hall 30 years ago: 
*‘You never felt as If you were In a big 
auditorium. You were sitting on grandpa’s 
knee, and he loved music so much be had 
to tell you about It. He spoke very slowly 
and with a heavy German accent; 'Now, 
children, today we have a symphony by 
Papa Haydn • • 

The conductor was Walter Damrosch, and 
he introduced millions of persons to classi¬ 
cal music that way. For years he had a 
network radio program like the Carnegie Hall 
concerts; schools all over the country stopped 
classes for an hoiir once a week to hear 
the program. He was also a conductor of the 
New York Symphony for 41 years and the 
Metropolitan Opera for 50, and he had one 
opera of his own performed at the Metropoli¬ 
tan. Last Friday at 88, Walter Damrosch 
died at his home in New York. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
, December 26,1060] 

Walter Damrosch 

More than one generation knew Walter 
Damrosch as a great and devoted musician. 
There are those among us who can remem¬ 
ber him as the youthful conductor of the 
Oratorio Society, which thiq Christmas, as 
in Christmases past, Is carrying on the tra¬ 
dition established by Walter Damroseb’s 
eminent father, Leopold. The same genera¬ 
tion, too, can recall the dramatic day when 
the young Damrosch took the baton from 
his dead father's hands to conduct at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. A still later gen¬ 
eration knew him best as the guiding spirit 
of the New York Symphony, in a bygone era 
when two major ochestrats, not one, were 
needed to satisfy this city's musical needs. 
And. finally, there are countless Americans 
alive today who first encountered mxislc in 
Dr. Damrosch's famous musie-appreeiatlon 
programs broadcast every Friday morning in 
thousands of public schools. 

To all these endeavors. Dr. Damrosch 
brotight a compelling and contagious enthu¬ 
siasm for music as a |^eat gladdener of the 


human spirit. He was responsible for bring¬ 
ing many new works to the American public 
by masters such as Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
and Ravel, and he was one of the few com¬ 
posers who lived long enough to see one of 
his own works staged at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, But it was his energetic and 
unceasing efforts to inseminate music in a 
difficult soil, rather than his own creative 
accomplishments, great as they were, that 
insured his fame and high place in Amer¬ 
ican musical history. If today we have a 
large and perceptive musical public in Amer¬ 
ica, it Is in no small degree the result of his 
untiring efforts. He both preached and 
practiced music, and upon his death at 88. 
the great multitude of music lovers who 
mourn him offers the best measure of the 
success of his life’s endeavor. 


The Iftuet of Our Far-Eaitera Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 

or MASSACHtrSBTTS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
1 ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
under the caption “The deadly chain,** 
written by Stewart Alsop and printed 
In the Washington Post of April 20,1951. 
Mr. Alsop makes a clear statement of the 
issues of our far-eastern policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Matter or Fact 

(By Stewart Alsop) 

THE DEADLY CHAIN 

Both President Truman and General Mac- 
Arthur sometimes seem like actors in a play, 
who have learned their lines well, but who 
can have no real Influence on the outcome 
of the drama. Certainly, ever since the 
Korean aggression, each event has had an 
Inner logic of its own, leading Inexorably 
to the next event. Irrespective of the views 
or wishes of Presidents or generals. What 
has been true of the past may well be true 
of the future. 

Consider how logical, even in retrospect 
Inevitable, has been the progression of events 
leading up to our present situation: 

1. The United States withdraws Its troops 
from Korea, and the Government adopts the 
policy that South Korea is neither militarily 
defensible nor strategically essential. Given 
the nature of the American state, it was 
Inevitable that this policy should become 
known in detail to the Kremlin. Given the 
nature of the Soviet state, which demands 
the expansion Qf Soviet power wherever the 
risk does not appear too great, the Korean 
aggression was then also inevitable. 

2. Faced with the reality of aggression, 
rather than an imaginary contingency, the 
American Government instantly and inevi¬ 
tably reoogzfised that successfm aggression 
In Korea would lead straight to disaster. 
With almost unanimo\u national support. 
Trvunan committed American power to 
Korea. 
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8. Soontr or lator, Aaurlctti power was 
avre to destroy ttae power of the North Ko¬ 
reans. Onoe this was done, the ndUtaarUy 
ueanlngleas line of thlrty<^elghth pandlel 
was sore to be crossed. 

4. Given both the fears and the ambitions 
which Communist doctrine engenders, it was 
then at least logical that the Chinese Oom- 
muntets fdiould Intervene. It was logical 
that surprise and numerical superloiity 
should give the Chinese initially a great 
military advantage. And It was logical also 
that mobility, firepower, and air domination, 
all of Whl<m the Chinese lacked, Should then 
swing the mUltery advantage agalnet the 
Communists. 

6. It was then logical that the Soviets 
Should try to make up these deficiencies, by 
supplying the missing components for a suc¬ 
cessful offensive—transport, heavy weapons, 
and offensive air power—to their Chinese 
satellites. This the Soviets have now ap¬ 
parently done, and an offensive is In pros¬ 
pect. 

This Is where we stand now. Fortunately 
for the sanity of the of the human race, 
♦■ho future is unknowable. But consider the 
steps which could logically derive from the 
present situation, whatever President Tru¬ 
man or General MacArthur may propose or 


desire: 

6. The use of offensive air power for the 
first time behind our lines could have the 
most serious consequences, as General Btrat- 
emeycr has hinted. If the consequences 
threaten to be sufficiently serious, the Man¬ 
churian air bases will certainly be attacked, 
as both Truman and MacArthur well know. 

7. Having once extended the war to Chi¬ 
nese territory, It will then be logical to 
hit Chinese supply lines and even cities; to 
blockade the China coast; to support the 
Nationalists, and to take all the other steps 
which MacArthur favors. Again, as Tru¬ 
man and MacArthur know, elaborate plana 
for doing all these things if It becomes neces¬ 
sary have already been made. 

8. This will be the great t urning p oint. 
But Judging from the Chinese precedent, the 
Russians will then logically Intervene, 
whether openly or In some thin disguise. 
This wm lead to a third world war. 

It Is President Truman’s position that 
somewhere between five and six. or at least 
between six and seven, this deadly chain of 
logic can be broken. But he does not say 
at all how this Is to be done. It Is Gen- 
M^al MacArlhur’s position that six and seven 
can be undertaken with decisive effect, and 
without bringing on eight. But he gives no 
oonvinclng reseons for believing either that 
the effect wlU be decisive, or that the Rus¬ 


sians will not intenrane. 

But Whst is clear from the foregoing la 
that events, rather than the views of Mac¬ 
Arthur or Truman, will determine our future 
course. The fact is that the United States 
alone cannot break the chain, simply 
cause the United States cannot and will not 
adont a nolicy of appeasement or surrender. 
Yet the chain may yet be broken. Events 
an sure to force some sort of showdown, 
nrobably soon. When It comes, the show¬ 
down must be with the real masters of the 
situation, tbs men In the Kremlin, rather 
than their satraps In Peiping. 

Those best qualified to Judge stlU be¬ 
lieve the Soviet rulers do not want war. 
If onhr atomic war would surely de¬ 

stroy regline. Thus If it is made crystal 
clear th it the of MacArthur Is not 

the prelude to appeasement; that a reason- 
setttoment which does not re¬ 
ward aggresMon la nevertheleas possible; and 
the ultimate alternative is a third 
world war, there la atui a chance for peace. 
It may even be a good chance. 


The MeMce ef WeiUCraumuiirai 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRT HOOD BTRD 

or vauaNXA 

IN THE SENATE OF 'THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, AprU 2S (leffitlaiive day of 
Tneaday, April 17), 19SI 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. I ask 
imaniiiUNis consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rbooro an eloquent 
address on ttie subject of the menaoe of 
world communism, delivered by the Very 
Reverend ESdmund A. Walsh, S. J., vice 
president of Georgetown University, on 
April 17, before the annual Congress of 
the Daughter of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, at Constitution Hall. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Thi Memaob or Woam Comm ttnisu 
(B y Rev. Edmund A. Walsh) 

May I. at the outset, express to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution my 
sincere appreciation of the privilege again 
accorded me of participating to some Slight 
degree in the important work so long and so 
vigorously conducted by your organization. 
Time and the inexorable weight of Irre¬ 
futable evidence have both conspired to 
vindicate the warnings and the programs for 
an al«rt and concrete national defense which 
I have heard advocated from this platform 
for over 20 years. Your organization is not 
of the Johnny-Come-Lately variety. You are 
not among those who now foel the spur of 
the obvious and clamor for protection and 
preparedness against a menace that was al¬ 
ways present and which never deceived the 
eye or the IntMlact eff informed Americans 
familiar with the strategy and tactics of 
world communism. You have no need to 
take your patriotism out of moth balls nor 
seek new ground whereon to stand. You 
never fell Into the trap that Moscow wove 
for the eager beavers of the pink decade. In 
this very hall you often raised your voice 
against the gigantic conspiracy of ridicule 
and superclllouB pedage^ to which the 
youth of America was subjected In so many 
colleges and unlversttlsB the land during 
the last two decades. As America sees her 
younger generation rallying to her defense 
by mid dying heroically in distant 

outposts of the world, our people should 
thftiiir God on bended knees for a generation 
that was not lost to civic virtue but proved 
to be better Judges of values than so many 
of their mentors. Though confiised and 
ahaken, perhaps, by the deluge of alleged 
llberaUsm, aubtle sarcasm, and open scorn 
directed gainst the old loyalties by long¬ 
haired males and short-haired females posing 
as advanced thinkers, the youth of the land 
through that fiery ordeal eubstantially 
unscathed. 

Recall for a moment the favored positions 
then held by the sappers of Christianity 
and democracy. From high place and from 
low. from university chair and village green, 
from the pagm of periodicals, from lecture 
platforms and youth movements, they bored 
like termites at the foundations of American 
life, attacking religion in the name of peeudo- 
sdenoe, casting doubt at the Constitution 
under pretext of political wisdom, seeking 
eoelal rewdutkm tlirough epurtous economlo 
inform and genenlly creating the Impres- 
■Icn that America was a deomSent plutocracy 
ripe for thn avenging sword of the left wing. 

Where now are the diiettants of organized 
social demoUtlon—the soomere of patriotism 
and advocates of alien ideologies? Silent 


as the tomb In which tbeir intellectual 
bankruptcy lies burled. They dove into cy¬ 
clone oellam, to emerge stealthily thereafter 
and creep, In many caoea, into Government 
posts and defense positions. Their chosen 
victims, youth la particular, defied the 
planned corruption and now form the very 
bulwark of America. To them and to thoee 
who sealed their loyalty with the bright 
honor of their young blood, be gratitude 
and reverent memory. 

The oesaatlon of hostilltlee In 1945 In both 
Europe and Asia ended one phase of human 
history, only to usher In another not less 
decisive for the survival of western civil l- 
aation. 

One of the constant objectives of Commu¬ 
nist tactics is the creation of confusion, 
divided counsel, and procraetinatlon In the 
ranks of ther opponents. This Machiavel¬ 
lian device woe ocmsplcuous and successful 
In the conquest of Poland, ozeehoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and other satellite lands 
whose freedoms have been siUSocated under 
the weight of power devoid of oonrclence or 
rrapoct for human personality. Lenin, at 
a very early date, and with complete frank- 
neas set the compass for this wholly materi¬ 
alistic phUosophy which controls Commn- 
nist thought and determines Soviet (oreigu 
policy: 

“V/e repudiate all morality that is taken 
outside of Human, dass concepts. We say 
that this is deception, a fraud, which clogs 
the brains of the workers and peasants in 
the Interests of the landlords and capitalists. 

^THTe say that our morality Is entirely sub¬ 
ordinated to the interests of the class strug¬ 
gle of the proletariat. Our morality Is de¬ 
duced from the claes struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat. 

"That Is why we say that for us there is 
no such thing as morality taken outside 
of human society; such a morality Is a fraud. 
For us, morality is subordinated to the in¬ 
terests of the class struggle of the prole¬ 
tariat." (Lenin, speech before the Young 
Communist League, October 2, 1920.) 

This pronouncement explains the appar¬ 
ent lack of consistency and predlctabtllty In 
Soviet negotiators. *rheiT international pol¬ 
icy, despite Winston Churchill’s celebrated 
apothegm, is not "a riddle wrapped up In a 
mystery Inside an enigma." It is the most 
consistent foreign policy In the world today, 
because tactical Inconsistency is made to 
serve the Communist grand strategy of world 
domination. 

The Russian revolution never relaxes, 
though It has sometimes stumbled. It 
changes tactics and personnel but never re¬ 
nounces its program of planned chaos. It 
shifts gears and reduces speed but never 
lores direction or sight of Its objectives. It 
gains or loses momentum but never changes 
Its Inner nature or renounces responsibility 
to itself. It substitutes new forms and 
places of attack but never relents in its con¬ 
spiracy for world domination. It swaps the 
blockade of Berlin for most of China. It 
concedes you a dime but iwckets a dollar. It 
pretends to love peace and Justice but spon- 
Bors an aggressive war In Korea. 

It must never be forgotten that the Marx¬ 
ian creed, as Interpreted by Lenin and Stalin, 
holds that war between the United States 
and Soviet Russia is Inevitable. Lenin hlm- 
eelf laid down that basic doctrine: 

"We live • • • not only In a state but 

In a system of states, and the existence of the 
Soviet Republic side by side with the Im¬ 
perialist states for a long time is unthink¬ 
able. In the' end either one or the other 
will ocmquer. And until that end comes, a 
secies of the most terrible ooUlslons between 
the Soviet Bepubllc and bourgeois states U 
Inevitable." 

By ImpertaUst states. Lenin meant ths 
non-Communlst states of the world. Com- 
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menting on UUs fundamental tenet of So¬ 
viet belief, Mr. Stalin once added the laconic 
remark: "Clear, one would think." 

He further declared: 

"Thue In the course of further develop¬ 
ment of International revolution two centers 
will form on a world scale: a Socialist cen¬ 
ter, binding to Itself the countries that gravi¬ 
tate to socialism, and a capitalist center, 
binding to Itself the countries that gravitate 
to capitalism. The struggle between these 
two centers for the possession of the world 
economy will decide the fate of capitalism 
and communism In the whole world." 

Whatever final consequences emerge from 
the war in Korea, one conclusion seems In¬ 
escapable. If successful there, the Russian 
revolution will have gone far toward de¬ 
stroying the United Nations. That would 
usher In an unpredictable period of Inter- 
statal anarchy for an exhausted humanity 
newly disillusioned. It would mean a re¬ 
turn to the Ice age of International relations 
and the triumph of totalitarianism. It 
would mean another long step on the road 
to that vision of the world In flames which 
Zinoviev, then head of the Third Interna¬ 
tional, pictured to the visiting Asiatics, at 
the Congress of the Peoples of the East, held 
at Baku, In September 1920: 

"The real revolution will blaze up when 
the 800,000,000 people who live In Asia unite 
with us • • • when we see the hun¬ 

dreds of millions of people In revolt. Now 
we must kindle a holy war. * • •" 

If checked In Korea, the revolution will 
assuredly strike again, directly or indirectly, 
on some other sector of its extended battle- 
front and at a moment of its own choosing. 
It can never consent to become a nonprac¬ 
ticing world revolution. At best, its man¬ 
agers may accept a prorogated truce—-until 
a safe opportunity to strike presents Itself. 

Its tactics, however, are calculated to keep 
the heart and the central military force of 
the revolution uncommitted to direct con¬ 
flict. The risks and the wearing-down proc-* 
ess are left to others. By stimulating class 
warfare on the periphery of the bourgeois 
world now here, now there, now In Burma, 
now In Malaya, now in Iran, now In Indo¬ 
china, or Greece, or IXirkey. or Italy. It will 
force the United States to be forever com¬ 
mitted to the piecemeal defense of democ¬ 
racy on an expanding global front without 
conceivably ever meeting the real enemy face 
to face except In the form of bootlegged 
Russian tanks, Soviet-made planes, and dis¬ 
guised Soviet personnel. This exhausting 
process of attrition can continue without 
the stronghold of the conspiracy ever ex¬ 
periencing direct assault, while the cost in 
men, money, and supplies will become a per¬ 
manent and crushing charge on our national 
economy. How long can we stand that cost? 
And what shall we do with that enormous 
war potential when it reaches full growth? 
Moscow, on the other hand, can husband 
Its unspent forces against the hoped-for day 
of complete exhaustion on the part of the 
United States, which will be expected to bear 
the lion’s share of global defense. Should 
the Hon falter or sustain a crippling wound, 
the Politburo will recognize the moment and 
send its hordes across the moat already pro¬ 
vided by Its expendable satellites for the 
final encounter with the west. Japan will 
be a prime target. The Philippines, bound 
to the United States by many ties, will be 
In mortal danger, and It Is not outside the 
possibilities that Soviet Russia will one day 
claim Alaska as rightful Russian land and 
attempt to repossess It, declaring the sale 
of that Territory by the czarlst government 
In 1867 to have been a null-and-vold be¬ 
trayal of Russian Interest by the Romanov 
dynasty. The only restraining argument at 
this moment Is the atomic bomb—an advan¬ 
tage that Is rapidly diminishing as Moscow 
increases Its stockpile. 


The rule-or-ruln psychology was mani¬ 
fested In late October 1960, on the occasion 
of the debates In the United Nations on the 
reappointment of Mr. Trygve Lie as Secretary 
General. Despite the obstinate attempts of 
the Soviet bloc to repudiate Mr. Lie because 
of his performance of duty during the crisis 
over Korea, the Assembly voted to reappoint. 
Whereupon Mr. Vlshlnsky announced that 
the Soviet delegation would have nothing to 
do with the Secretary General and would 
Ignore the decision of the majority. On No¬ 
vember 1 an attempt was made by two gun¬ 
men to assassinate the President of the 
United States In Blair House. Two men were 
killed and several wounded. Telegrams of 
sympathy and congratulations on his escape 
reached Mr. Truman from virtually all major 
foreign powers except from the Kremlin. 

Mr. Henry L. Stimson, long an advocate of 
conciliation with Moscow, finally though re¬ 
luctantly came to the only tenable conclusion 
open either to Intelligence or charity. 
"There can be no lasting settlement," ho 
wrote In 1947, "until the men In the Kremlin 
either change their minds or lose their Jobs." 
At the present moment there Is no sign of 
either miracle. And should one be an¬ 
nounced, the players In this prolonged game 
of global geopolitics must keep a sharp eye 
on the prestidigitator as he shuffles the elu¬ 
sive pea back and forth among the walnut 
shells. He Is an old hand at It. And there 
always lurks In the offing another explosive 
possibility. Good faith and reciprocated con¬ 
fidence are the cement which makes the di¬ 
verse human elements cohere within the 
structure of International relations. Because 
of the habitual lying and twisted propaganda 
of Soviet negotiators, it can easily come to 
pass that no man will believe them even in 
some great emergency when they may be 
forced into the necessity of wanting to tell 
the truth. 

The record Is clear and the future designs 
of Soviet Russia are not unclear. Her 
gamble in Korea was logical perfidy. Ed¬ 
mund Burke in 1772 warned Europe that the 
partition of Poland by Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia would not be the end of the feasting. 
It was, he pointed out, only a breakfast for 
the great armed powers; but where would 
they dine? He knew that neither history 
nor appetite for power ever stops short. 

The true question before the American 
people and before their representatives in 
Congress Is not so much the cost In dollars, 
though heavy, but the alternative possibil¬ 
ities. If the grim record of the past 5 years 
of Sovlet-Amerlcan relations has achieved 
anything. It has clarified the cold war down 
to a basic consideration. The debate Is not 
whether we can afford to do the necessary 
things for the defense of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion, but can we afford not to do them. 

It Is cold comfort but a necessary audit 
at this point to remember that when Lenin 
began translating the complexities of Marx¬ 
ian metaphysics Into the hard realities of 
life In Russia on his return from Switzerland 
In April 1917, he had possibly 75,000 to 80,000 
followers. Some records put the figure as 
low as 4(1,000. When he became dictator on 
November 7, his Bolsheviks' had Increased to 
175,000 in a population then estimated at 
150,000,000. Today, 84 years later, the 
power of the Kremlin reaches down and in- 
fl.uence8 directly or Indirectly something like 
one-third of the human race, possibly 
800,000,000 persons. On the continent of 
Europe one of every two inhabitants lives 
under controls and policies dictated by the 
Political Bureau of the Russian Communist 
Party. With the momentum acquired by the 
revolution In China, the same proportion 
now threatens lor Asia. Who shall predict 
the consequences? What will happen to 
civilization If another generation becomes 
enslaved to the earthy humanism which has 


been dominant In Soviet Russia since 1917 
and Is now the official goal in the satellite 
lands? That moral and Intellectual degra¬ 
dation of spirit to the level of the flesh and 
of matter has made fear the dominant at¬ 
mosphere In which government operates. 
There Is no free science; there Is no free 
church; no freedom of the press, of speech, 
of labor, of education, of art; nor of llter- 
atwe, nor of Industrial enterprise, nor even 
of movement from one city to another. 
What will happen to the souls of Its victims 
If the resultant forced obedience and servi¬ 
tude freezes Into a fixed culture? What will 
happen If submission and servility become 
a habit born of fatigue and frustrated hopes? 
What will become of truth If Its expression 
Is confined to the rigid pattern of dialectical 
materialism In the service of militant athe¬ 
ism? If falsehood becomes state policy? 
When even language and the vocabulary of 
human relationships become distorted and 
dragooned Into the party line? Who shall 
say that such a sickness will never spread? 
Even the two-thirds of the human race not 
directly subjected to the Communist em¬ 
pire are vitally affected by It, since the for¬ 
eign and domestic policy of every government 
Is profoundly Influenced and often condi¬ 
tioned by what the Kremlin does. 

One conclusion seems Inevitable. Direct 
conflict with America Is definitely assumed 
and clearly predicted, as must appear to any 
careful reader of official pronouncements 
made by Lenin and Stalin. The manner and 
timing of that eventual clash probably con¬ 
stitute the main preoccupation of the tech¬ 
nicians charged with scheduling the progres¬ 
sive stages of world revolution. What counts 
for the world, then. Is the political psy¬ 
chology and declared objectives of Soviet 
Russia’s small governing class at a given 
moment, not the mute and captive aspira¬ 
tions of her 200.000,000 inhabitants. They 
are not the real enemy. The only argument 
respected by their masters Is evidence of 
power possessed. In being, and ready for 
Instant release. 

Because of the global strategy of world 
communism, one must school himself to 
see Its objectives steadily and see them 
whole. It is the same revolution operating 
on many battlefronts and In many forms, 
whether military In Korea or political in 
Eastern Germany, or through terrorism In 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania, or by use 
of spies and traitors In the United States 
and Canada. Like a chameleon, the Polit¬ 
buro changes color In changing circum¬ 
stances but never deviates from Its plotted 
course. Wholly devoid of respect for Inter¬ 
national law, except when It can be Invoked 
In Moscow’s favor, the managers of this con¬ 
solidated world revolution, by their tactics, 
have maneuvered the Government of the 
United States Into the present tragic impasse 
between General MacArthur and President 
Truman, '.’hough patently associated with 
Communist China In attacking American 
forces In Korea, Soviet Russia relies on a 
fiction to cover Its participation, even as It 
relied on a fiction to Isolate Berlin In 1948 
and starve the Inhabitants into submission 
to the satraps from Moscow. That pretense 
was met and defeated by the colossal daring 
and Ingenuity of the airlift. Defeated there, 
the Politburo transferred their attent.m to 
China, then to Korea and resurrected the 
ancient device of warfare by proxy. Charged 
by the United Nations with the over-all duty 
of crushing the military forces opposing him. 
General MacArthur deemed It the part of 
realism to pursue the aggressor to his lair 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel and de¬ 
stroy his military capacity' to inflict anc^her 
60,000 casualties on American troops. His 
point of view recognizes the practical Im¬ 
possibility of dealing with the fringe of a 
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eoiifU«ratlon wttbout «xtlngultlilng the aelf- 
renewlac eonroes of the bleee. 

The Freettfeut, on the other hand, is eon- 
hronted with an equally impreaslee weight 
of argument and public obligation attaching 
to hts high ollloe. As Commander in Chief 
of all the Armed Forces of the United States, 
h'^ has the unquestioned right to transfer, 
relieve, or recall any commander in the field, 
particularly If he is convinced that the of¬ 
ficer's conduct Is not consistent with direc¬ 
tives lawfully issued. General MacArthur's 
prompt obedience to the specific recall is in 
the best tradition of his profession. This 
Is all In the book of regulations and the case 
would seem to be closed—lf it ended there. 

But. at bottom, we are not faced with a 
domestic, a legal, or a Jurisdictional problem: 
the basic Issue remains unsolved no matter 
what happens to General MacArthur. There 
still remains the historic confrontation be¬ 
tween the two mighty opponents who, as 
licnln and Stalin both unequivocally de¬ 
clared, must sooner or later meet In some 
titanic Armageddon. War between them is 
Inevitable according to Mr. Stalin. That be¬ 
ing so, the best place to meet the enemy Is 
In Asia, concludes General MacArthur. whose 
knowledge of the Soviet mind is not in¬ 
ferior to any xpan I have yet met. 

The President, on the other hand, together 
with his advisers, believes that Western 
Europe is a more favorable and crucial bat- 
tleiront. Moreover, to adopt the logistics of 
warfare presumably favored by General 
MacArthur, might precipitate world war IXI 
before we are prepared for it. in the opinion 
of olficial Washington. Hence, regretfully 
but in good conscience, the President took 
the drastic step that needs no description 
here. 

I should like to emphasize at this point 
that I have no political nor partisan motiva¬ 
tion In anything I may say touching this 
dramatic eplscxle. I am only a disenfran¬ 
chised Inhabitant of the District of Columbia 
and owe allegiance to neither political party, 
since neither has deemed us important 
enough to bs admitted to the franchise. 
Hence, like every legal resident of the Dis¬ 
trict, I am obliged by the nature of things 
to cultivate that Impartiality which the 
Non-Partisan League endeavors to achieve 
by art. What I do assert is that both the 
General and the Prealdent can remain major 
influences in meeting the greatest crisis and 
the greatest peril that has ever menaced this 
country. One of them is a brilliant and dis¬ 
tinguished soldier whose military achieve¬ 
ments lie outside the area of the current con¬ 
troversy. The other is the President of that 
Nation to whom the entire world now looks 
with hope and expectation of leadership. 
Now that the military requirement of per¬ 
sonal censure have been fulfllled by the 
prompt return of General MacArthur. a new 
chapter Is about to be written on the blank 
pages of a very uncertain future. Con¬ 
troversy and disunity at home cannot but 
please the Politburo and dismay all Christen¬ 
dom. What a thrilling and heartening spec¬ 
tacle it would be to the entire non-Com- 
mxinlst world in its present agony of azudety, 
if, lor example, President Truman were wait¬ 
ing at the airport when General MacArthur 
descends from his long flight. Such a gestxire 
of natimal unity, or any other similar proof 
of greatness of mind would by no means 
Indicate that the European point of view, so 
widely expresaed in the overseas press, had 
been Ignored or zxilnlmized. What a shock 
it would be to the Kremlin to see these two 
great symbols of power enter Washington 
shoulder to shoulder In a common resolve 
to meet the common enemy of mankind 
In unity of heart, and mind, and might. It 
would be notice to the Kremlin that the 
Government of the United States intends 
to use every component of its physical, in¬ 
tellectual. and moral assets in meeting its 
international obllgatlona. 


Deferment of College Stndenti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.EVEREnH.DIRKSEN 

or XLLXNon 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

MondiAy, AprU 23 (.legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 19S1 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. I ask 
u n a nim ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Trouble Ahead on Student De¬ 
ferment,” published In the Peoria Star 
on April 8. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TaOTTBLK AKBAS OH STUDSMT DETBRiaCHT 

There is some logic to support the Presi¬ 
dent’s order providing draft deferment to 
college students on the basis of scholastic 
ability, but it seems to us more than offset 
by what may be anticipated in trouble. 
D^n*t It amount to setting up a Nation¬ 
wide competition among college students, 
with deferment from military service as the 
Winners* priaes? 

General Hershey pointed out that the 
President’s order was in harmony with the 
will of Congress, which provided lor draft 
deferments “In such numbers as may be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety or interest.’’ It requires a 
broad interpretation of “the national Inter¬ 
est*’ to warrant the deferment of students 
on the basis of their intellectual capacity. 
There is some merit in arguing that these 
are the scientists, doctors, and engineers of 
the future, but it will be a bitter thought 
to many a student who Is not intelligent 
enough to win deferment, that a democracy 
Is setting up a class of elite Intellectizals 
from which he is barred. 

One can imagine such complaints as 
“We’re dumb, so we do the shooting and get 
shot at. The smart guys got the soft Jobs.” 

There la a good deal of Justification for 
that anticipated complaint. We see In it 
an all too prevalent attitude, expressed by 
the editor of an eastern newspaper. He 
recognlssed the need for training bright 
young men for scientific and technical work. 
But he added that “provision must likewise 
be made to Insure that the vital thread of 
our cultural and political heritage will not be 
snapped by a generation of men wbo through 
no fault of their own may have to qiend 
much of their learning years studying the 
arts of war." 

To us that is an odious thought. It moans 
that Intellectually gifted young men are too 
valuable to the state to be used in the 
defense of the state. Valuable In what way? 
In that they cozistitute an elite class in 
whom our cultural heritage must be pre- 
served. 

In addition to the fact that the principle 
stated above is foreign to the principle of 
equality in a free country, we can think of 
two practical objections to the operation of 
the President's deferment plan. 

First, deferment is to be based on stu¬ 
dents’ class standing and on psychological 
tests designed to measure learning capacity. 
Is the psychological capacity for learning a 
guaranty that the man Is qualified to be a 
member of the elite who will preserve our 
cultural heritage? Some of our greatest 
rogues and criminals have had the keenest 
minds. If Alger Hiss were a college student, 
no doubt he would pass the test with flying 
colors. And it should be remembered that 
it has been among the American intelll- 
gontsla that communism has enjoyed the 
greatest hospitality. 


Second, in spite of the development of. 
psyohologieal testing, we doubt that the 
techniques are accurate enough to be used 
as a criterion for determining who, in the 
future, will contribute most to aclentlflo ad- 
vanoement or the preservation at our cul¬ 
tural heritage. As we remember It. Thomas 
Bdlaon was rated a very poor student In hia 
few years in school. And Abraham Lincoln’s 
life was a series of dismal failures before he 
became President of the United States. We 
doubt if peychologleal tests can discover the 
future Bdlaons and Lincolns. 

The principle of intellectual distinction in 
selective service, like the recent proposal to 
provide Federal scholarships for persona who 
might become most valuable to their coun¬ 
try in specialized service, is a totalitarian 
principle. Its basic hypothesis is that the 
individual belongs to the state. The prin¬ 
ciple is abhorrent to those who believe in 
the democratic ideals and traditions of the 
United States. 


AidiRMador O’Dwyer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NSW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, through 
the kindness of my good friend. Carroll 
Cone, an executive of Pan American Air¬ 
ways, 1 have received a copy of a transla¬ 
tion of an editorial concerning Ambas.sa- 
dor O’Dwyer, and I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the translation be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the transla¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

(Translation of editorial from Excelsior, 
Mexico City. April 3. 1951] 

Vext Good, Mb. ’Tbuman 
It does not escape anyone that the return 
to Mexico of Mr. O’Dwyer, the United States 
Ambassador, has boon received by the Mex¬ 
ican public with a strong feeling of friend¬ 
liness. ’The dally newspapers have been pub¬ 
lishing the incidents of the testimony which 
the Ambassador rendered to an investigating 
commission of the Senate of his country, and 
it is looked upon favorably that President 
Truman has supported him in his high mis- 
Sion in Mexico and that President Aleman 
has shown his good will with regard to 
O’Dwyer by sending him the Presidential 
plane to New York for his return trip to 
Mexico. 

In reality—and we are guided by informa¬ 
tion published in the New York press—the 
investigation which the commission of the 
Senate is carrying on with regard to the 
activities of the gangsters is nothing new. 
At least every year some scandal Is raised for 
political purposes, which scandal as a rule 
melts like a snowball exposed to the sun's 
rays. 

One New York publication calls the inves¬ 
tigations referred to an “old story.” The 
political aim ptirsued with regard to this 
matter la clearly outlined, it is the con¬ 
tinual fight of the two large historic parties 
of the United States and of the groups 
within them. On the other hand, using 
common sense, it sounds ridiculous that the 
mayor of the largest city of the world, as is 
Mew York, should have accepted a donation 
of $10,000 from a syndlcal fire chief of that 
city. Naturally, Mr. O’Dwyer denied this 
charge before the Senate commission. 
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What we wish to emphasize is that the 
testimony in question and its political reper. 
cuBsions constitute an internal problem of 
the United States. What the Mexican opin¬ 
ion has looked upon with pleasure is the re¬ 
turn of the Ambassador, who has known how 
to win our good will because of his sim¬ 
plicity, of his respect for Mexican customs, 
and because of the personal interest he has 
shown for all cultural activities, and there¬ 
fore for the prestige of our country. Am¬ 
bassador O'Dwyer personifies good under¬ 
standing, friendship between the two coun¬ 
tries on a firm basis of mutual respect, and 
the good-neighbor policy. 


Wake Up, America 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES H.DUFF 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. DUFF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
entitled “Wake Up, America,” delivered 
by me at the dinner of the Brand Names 
Foundation in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore. New York City, on April 
11. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Wake Ur. America 

(By Senator James H. Dorr, of Pennsylvania) 

Right now this country faces the most 
critical period in its history. For my part 
it is almost impossible to overestimate the 
danger. And that danger is magnified by 
the recent let-down both in interest and 
concern by the public as well as by re¬ 
sponsible public officials 

Everything that goes on world-wide indi¬ 
cates that we in America should be acutely 
aware that we are opposod by a brutal, 
world-ambitious and powerful enemy—an 
enemy whose aim is the destruction of the 
United States. Russia realizes better than 
we seem to that the United States is the last 
powerful road block against the domination 
of the whole modern world by the evil men 
in the Kremlin. And yet we in America are 
not united either in purpose or in deter¬ 
mination in the face of this threat to our 
very existence. 

The almost endless discussion and wide 
divergence of opinion on all matters having 
to do with our preparation for defense is 
sure proof that as a Nation we are neither 
fully appreciative of our danger nor of the 
urgency needed to quickly prepare us to 
meet that danger. As a people we are un- 
decided where we are headed, how we ex¬ 
pect to get there, or what we will do when 
we do get there. 

There lingers among many of us the hope 
that somehow as a people we can separate 
ourselves from the problems of the rest of 
the world, and thereby escape the furious 
turmoil that surges and flows back and forth 
everywhere around the globe. There was a 
time when we could do this. While there 
are those who still maintain that they can 
disclaim the tag of isolationism. In sub¬ 
stance nevertheless their thinking represents 
an unawareness of the danger we face to¬ 
gether with a lack of appreciation of the 
complete change in the physical character of 


our situation today when compared with 
former years. 

In the days when isolationism was a proper 
and beneficial American policy, the physical 
facts of our situation Justified isolationism, 
because the barriers of two oceans placed us 
beyond the probability of successful attack 
by those who might be our enemies. But 
that time is past. For while we remain sepa¬ 
rated by those two oceans from Europe on 
the east and Asia on the west, neither those 
oceans ncr the friendly nations who are our 
neighbors north and south are no longer 
a barrier to aggressive nations. Today we 
live In an age when both time and place bar¬ 
riers have been destroyed. 

What has happened in this age of air 
communication and transportation has made 
all nations our neighbors. As a people we 
can no longer be tempted by the memory 
of those former days of isolation with the 
hope that we can still be Isolated, because 
then we were in fact Isolated from-the rest 
of the world by physical barriers. But the 
physical facts of today's world prevent iso¬ 
lation Just as in those days they made iso¬ 
lation both possible and desirable. 

Last month a British bomber flew non¬ 
stop from Western Europe to eastern North 
America in 4 hours and 37 minutes. That 
flight was almost as meaningful to America 
as the discovery of this land by Columbus. 
It connected Europe and America in only 
37 minutes longer than it takes the best 
express train to make the run between the 
National Capital at Washington and New 
York City. Think of It—4 hours by train 
from the National Capital at Washington to 
New York City and only 4 hours and 87 
minutes by plane from Europe to America. 
However little we may relish the idea, it 
meant that whatever happens in Europe 
also affects us here in the United States 
almost as much as if K happened in one 
of our adjoining States. Certainly it means 
that Wei-tcrn Europe must be denied to the 
Russians unless the whole concentrated area 
of industrial enterprise of the eastern United 
States is open to atomic bombing imme¬ 
diately world war III comes up. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force, the other day 
made this statement: 

"Should war come we can expect to destroy 
no more than 30 percent of the planes mak¬ 
ing the attack in strength on the United 
States before their bombing missions are 
completed. And our preparations today are 
not yet beefed up even to achieve that fig¬ 
ure. Even if we had many more interceptor 
planes and antiaircraft guns and radar 
screens that blanketed all approaches to our 
boundaries, a predictable 70 percent of the 
enemy planes would penetrate our defenses 
despite the extraordinary valor and skill of 
our pilots. • • • The bleak and blunt 

evidence of the last war proved conclusively 
that no bombing attack ever was turned 
back by the most strenuous defensive ac¬ 
tion. The offense always has a crushing ad¬ 
vantage in aerial warfare and there is no 
prospect that the balance will change in the 
foreseeable future." 

In the light of this testimony by the Chief 
of our Air Force, and with the knowledge 
that only 4V^ hours separate Europe from 
America by air, it ought to be clear that we 
dare not yield Western Europe to Russia if 
we expect to protect our great industrial 
centers from continuous bombing from bases 
in Western Europe should it be overrun by 
Russia. 

With our air-closeness to Europe there 
can be no safe and sure fortress here in 
America. 

One of the necessary lines of defense for 
the United States Is now certainly Western 
Europe, 


Nor is it of ourselves alone that we must 
think, because we in America are the lead¬ 
ers of the free people of today's world. We 
did not come by that leadership out of a de¬ 
sire to carry on war. or to create a colonial 
empire, or with imperialistic ambltioiu as 
the Russians assert. We came into that 
leadership by default of the power of those 
who had exercised it before us and because 
we represent more forcefully than any other 
great nation the idealism of freedom in to¬ 
day’s world. 

When we assumed world leadership, even 
against the wishes of many of our people, it 
came to us naturally by reason of our power 
and what we stand for. And we have it to¬ 
day whether we want it or not and with the 
leadership we also have the responsibility 
that always accompanies it. 

Every realistic person knows that commu¬ 
nism Is on the march everywhere. Commu¬ 
nism Is united everywhere. But the free 
people are not united nor energized by com¬ 
mon purpose. If communism Is to be 
stopped, if freedom is to be saved, we in 
America must exercise the full responsibility 
that we occupy as leaders of all those op¬ 
posed to returning the world to a period of 
darkness to which all the doctrine of com¬ 
munism tends. 

Everyone knows that America desires 
peace. Russia’s assertions to the contrary 
are mere smoke screens to conceal her own 
imperialistic, power-mad designs. There is 
every reason why we should want peace here 
In America. The average American enjoys 
the greatest material well-being ever en¬ 
joyed by people anywhere. And at the same 
time we have had unexampled civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty. We have nothing to gain by 
war. On the contrary, we have everything 
to lose by another world conflict. 

It is Russia that has decided that war 
will be the order of today's world. No other 
meaning can be ascribed to the vast military 
preparation of Russia that grows week by 
week, month by month, and year by year. 
And since Russia has indicated by the whole 
course of its action since World War II that 
it Is its purpose to dominate the world, we in 
America dare not refuse to be prepared. 

The enormous military preparation of 
Russia Is aimed at ultimate war with the 
United States. Therefore, we must be pre¬ 
pared for any eventuality, because Russia 
may attack any hour of the night or day and 
without notice. That is the method of all 
totalitarian and aggressive nations. There 
Is no reason to suspect anything less of the 
Communists because already since World 
War II Russia has gobbled up all its neigh¬ 
bors, set itself up in the very heart of Europe, 
and now moves far east across Asia to the Ko¬ 
rean Peninsula and the Pacific Ocean. 

What must happen to arouse America to 
the seriousness of the crisis that confronts 
us? Will It be necessary to repeat Pearl 
Harbors across America? Will we wait until 
a great number of industrial centers are 
struck the same night at the same time by 
coordinated atomic bomb attacks by the 
Russian air force in an endeavor to wipe out 
the industrial supremacy of this Nation? 
Or will we prepare? And will we prepare in 
time? And will we prepare sufficiently to de¬ 
velop our might so that Russia will be con¬ 
vinced that even if she should pull a sneak 
attack our power of retaliation will be so 
annihilating that communism dare not risk 
the devastation of that retaliation? 

Today’s world Is on fire. Unless we help to 
put it out we too will inevitably be consumed 
In the conflagration. 

We are now in far graver danger than be¬ 
fore either World War I or World War U. 
It required the sinking of the Lusitania to 
awaken us to our danger in World War I. 
The perfidious attack on Pearl Harbor was 
necessary to awaken us in World War n. In 
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this atomic age we dare not risk the danger 
of an all-out attack by atomic bombing on 
this country before the scales drop from our 
eyes to disclose the danger by which we are 
confronted. 

When Russia decided to use her puppets 
In Korea to further extend her control over 
Asia, we In America were genuinely aroused 
and deeply concerned by our battle losses 
In that far-off war. Now. well on to a year 
later, we seem to have settled down Into 
a period of relative Indifference, with busi¬ 
ness and politics and everything else as usual. 

From the very fact that the Red Army in 
Korea Is right now building its forces to a 
new power and maximum, there Is renewed 
evidence that It is the purpose of Russia to 
force the fighting there even If world war 
in comes on thereby. 

What do we In America propose to do to 
meet this tremendous crisis? That is a ques¬ 
tion every American should ask himself, 
because in a free country preparation de¬ 
pends in the end upon the sentiment of the 
people. 

In my solemn Judgment right now we 
In America face the ordeal of survival. It 
is imperative therefore that we make up 
our minds to what we Intend to do. Then 
we must Insist upon a program of action 
commensurate with the dangers. We must 
go forward continuously until wo are in the 
position of such power that Russia dare not 
run the risk of starting world war III. 

And to properly prepare this country, the 
present fogginess and confusion that exists 
In much of the public thinking must be 
burned out and that must be done imme¬ 
diately. Examine the situation in the com¬ 
mand in Korea; the failure of many to real¬ 
ize the risk of having Western Europe over¬ 
run by Russia: and the recent directive on 
deferment of bright college boys. 

The situation In the command In Korea 
Is a specific Instance. The American people 
have a right to know who is going to run 
the show in Korea, what the objectives are, 
and how those objectives a *o sought to be 
accomplished. There must be a definite, 
clean-cut statement as to what Is political 
policy and what Is Army policy and who is 
deciding which and why. 

The MacArthur situation is a case In point. 

It is regrettable that the dismissal of 
General MacArthur had to take place. But 
If dismissal was the only way to accomplish 
unity then it had to be done because the 
lack of unity was harmful to the best In¬ 
terests of the Nation. When the commander 
In the field publicly and repeatedly disagreed 
with the Commander in Chief and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff he thereby created an Im¬ 
possible situation that had to be resolved. 

Supreme authority in the Armed Forces 
must reside somewhere. Under the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States It resides In the 
President as Commander in Chief. To per¬ 
mit a continuous dispute as to authority 
and military policy at the most critical junc¬ 
ture in our history is unthinkable. 

Whether we agree with the political Judg¬ 
ment of the President as Commander in 
Chief Is entirely another proposition. That 
can only b^ resolved by the American people 
In the election of a new President. 

As another example of the confusion that 
exists in the country and of the resentment 
that grows out of lack of proper direction, 
let us take the matter of deferment of col¬ 
lege students of high grade. Certainly, that 
would be an un-American thing to do. I am 
sure our people would not tolerate putting 
bright college students on a pedestal and 
allowing the rest to remain In a subordinate 
position In the matter of service to their 
country. This country needs brains In its 
armed services right down the line, as well 
as in the other phases of our national activi¬ 
ties. But above everything else, to create 
exemptions or preferences for any class In 
America Is Intolerable to the average cltl- 
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Ben’s Ideas and would i-ot work. The defer¬ 
ment of bright college students would ab¬ 
solutely be In contradiction to the funda¬ 
mental principles of American democracy. 

As for Western Europe, ths so-called groat 
debate revealed the utter confusion of many 
and the failure or unwillingness of some 
people to understand that we dare not risk 
the capture of Western Europe by Russia, 
even apart from the danger of Russia using 
Western Europe as a base for attack by her 
upon the United States. 

The industrial production of Western Eu¬ 
rope is too great to be Joined to that of 
Russia In a war where production may well 
turn the scales for victory. During the past 
year the pro' uctive capacity of Western Eu¬ 
rope Increased to 130 percent of what It was 
during World War II. It is currently run¬ 
ning at the rate of 140 percent of World War 
II production. When we realize that Hitler 
In World War n without the production of 
either Russia or England almost overran the 
world In 4 years, it becomes clear how im¬ 
perative It is that this Increased production 
of Western Europe must be denied to Russia 
if we are to win through In a possible con¬ 
flict for survival against communism. 

The people of Western Europe and the peo¬ 
ple of the United States are together respon¬ 
sible for 00 percent of all the inventions and 
betterments that go to make up modern 
living. They have the same know-how as we 
do. Without Western Europe, Russia can¬ 
not possibly defeat the free people of the 
world In the event the Reds decide to risk 
world war III in the attempt at world 
domination. Therefore, above all else, at 
this critical Juncture of civilization, Western 
Europe with its common cultural, moral, 
religious and legal background, cannot be 
permitted to be overrun. 

Here in America we are a free, peace-lov¬ 
ing people, so we are at a tremendous dis¬ 
advantage when dealing with an aggressor 
nation. We are in a terrific dilemma, be¬ 
cause we do not know whether Russia will 
strike in the Immediate future or after a 
long period of years. But in any event the 
tension will continue to be upon us and the 
danger will be as great one day as another. 
Irrespective of what horn of the dilemma 
we face. 

Therefore, first off we must be ready at 
all times against a possible attempt at a 
knock-out blow by a sneak attack. In this 
connection, never was this old slogan more 
apt—"Eternal vigilance is the price of lib¬ 
erty." Consequently, we must prepare Im¬ 
mediately to be strong and to stay strong. 
No halfway measures will do. We must not 
only be strong in military might, we must 
also maintain high industrial production 
geared for defense needs, because In modern 
warfare. In the long run, industrial pro¬ 
duction is equally as vital as military prepa¬ 
ration. On the long view. If we are obliged 
to be ready over a long period, it is Impera¬ 
tive also that we work and prepare our 
plans on the basis of feasible and practical 
financial costs so that we do not ruin our¬ 
selves by bankruptcy while we are waiting 
to prepare ourselves for what Russia will 
probably attempt eventually. 

On the floor of the Senate the other day 
It was stated that It costs Russia only $7 
a year for the pay of a private soldier. 
Even a brigadier general In the Russian 
Army receives compensation of only $300 
per year. By comparison, the lowest-paid 
soldier In our Army receives $1,080 per year. 
And the maintenance of a man In the field 
in our Army, plus his allotted proportion 
of all t* 9 maintenance and equipment cost 
assignable out of general operations, puts 
the expense in the American Army at $10,000 
per man per year. A Regular standing army 
of 4,000,000 men, therefore, would cost this 
country $40,000,000,000 per year while we 
stood by awaiting the course of Russian 
decision and action. 


It Is clear that this vast expense for a 
standing army Is more than we can afford. 
Our problem must be solved some other way. 
The only practical alternative Is universal 
military training. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary of De¬ 
fense, recently made the following statement 
with reference to universal military training, 
with which I am entirely in accord: 

‘‘No man Is wise enousrh to know how long 
the present emergency will last. One thing 
we do know. Unless we give unequivocal 
proof now of our determination to organize 
our defenses on a sound, long-range basis, 
our potential enemies will be encouraged to 
believe that we will, sooner or later, relax our 
vigilance and provide them with an oppor¬ 
tunity to achieve their goal of world dom¬ 
ination. • • • Scrapping universal mili¬ 
tary training • • • would be sufficient 

to cancel the assurance that our defenses 
would have, for the first time, an enduring 
base that would guarantee us adequate mili¬ 
tary strength at a cost we could bear for the 
years of critical world tension that we now 
face. Universal military training is not a 
step toward militarizing our country. Its 
effect is precisely the opposite. * * * It 

would require fewer men under arms, while 
giving us a vastly greater number of trained 
men quickly available for duty In a sudden 
emergency." 

As I have tried to make clear. In my Judg¬ 
ment, we will face the danger of such an 
emergency for a long time. In the event world 
war III does not come up with shocking and 
startling suddenness. 

One military crisis after another pops up 
here and there around the world; in each 
case with the Russians pulling the strings In 
the background. Within the last month the 
Middle East oil picture became strong in 
focus as a result of Russian manipulation 
and Interference. Now Korea looms larger 
with mounting Red forces building up be¬ 
hind their front as a part of their spring 
offensive. In Yugoslavia and the Balkan 
countries the tempo steps up to a place where 
the possibility of a start of world war III 
looms there. 

This world-wide movement and anxiety 
and turmoil makes clear that we In America 
must avail ourselves of these precious 
months of time to prepare nuselves for the 
worst, instead of assuming that our defense 
Is a casual matter that may be attended to 
at some reasonable leisure. We have not 
adjusted ourselves and our attitudes or our 
preparations to the critical posture of events 
facing us. The fact Is we are not treating the 
situation as the vital and tremendous emer¬ 
gency which it is. That goes for all America 
and since it does, certainly our slogan ought 
to be "Wake Up, America." 

It must be made clear to every American 
citizen that unless we are realistic enough 
to appreciate the danger, to take the neces¬ 
sary stops in preparation of defense, and to 
make the necessary sacrifices, we of this 
generation may not be able to transmit to 
those who come after us the blessings of 
which we ourselves have been the heirs and 
beneficiaries and which have made us the 
most prosperous, the most fortunate, and the 
most favored of all people in the whole his¬ 
tory of civilization. That heritage has come 
to us as a result of sacrifice and unless we 
are willing to approach our responsibilities 
in the spirit of sacrifice, we will not be 
worthy successors of the great men and 
women who have given us what we have. 

We face the challenge of survival. If we 
are to successfully accept that challenge, 
we must be willing to do the things necessary 
to meet It. And unless we do and until wa 
do, neither ourselves, nor our children, nor 
our children’s children will continue to enjoy 
the blessings which have made America the 
most wonderful place in the whole world. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, "Let us 
preserve this last best hope of earth." 
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IN THE BBNATB OF TBS UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, Aprtt 17), 1951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President. In these 
days of stress and trial, all of us are 
particularly concerned with the present 
status and future of America’s higher 
education. In the recent past. I have 
benefited from reading the thirty-first 
biennial report of the board of regents 
of the University of Washington. I was 
particularly impressed by the President’s 
Introduction. I believe that every Mem¬ 
ber of the Congress will benefit from 
what President Raymond B. AUen has 
said. Dr. AUen has stated that the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington must and intends 
to prepare its students, as mature hu¬ 
man beings, to assume their personal re¬ 
sponsibilities for the welfare of their 
famines, their communities, and their 
Nation. He concludes his definition of 
the university’s teaching mission in these 
words: 

The noblest end of education Is the de¬ 
velopment of young men and women dedi¬ 
cated to useful lives of self-reliant citizen¬ 
ship and responsible leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
president’s Introduction be printed in 
the Appendix to the Record, where It 
may provide the reader with encourage¬ 
ment, and with an awareness of the fact 
that one of America’s great educational 
institutions is determined to conquer and 
scale the obstacles and problems of the 
present in order that the university and 
its students and graduates may keep 
pace with progress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tbs PRBszDxirr’B iNTRomxCTxoN 

EDUCATION Of CRISIS 

This report is written at a time of gravest 
erUls, at a time when freemen everywhere 
are striving to purge their institutions of 
weakness and buttress them for a struggle 
that threatens their whole way of life. By 
reason of this fact, this report differs from 
those that have gone before. It is far differ¬ 
ent from what It might have been had it 
been written 6 months ago. 

The pattern of Communist aggresslmi Is 
unmistakable. To anyone willing to Judge 
the Kremlin and its satellites by their actions 
rather than their words, the naked aggres¬ 
sion in Asia can appear only as a part of a 
larger design of world domination. 

Communist China's intervention In Korea 
Insults and defies the United Nations deci¬ 
sion to protect the free people of the world 
from violence and terror. The classic strat¬ 
egy of infiltration and of psychological, eco¬ 
nomic. political, and guerrilla warfare are 
softening Southeast Asia for conquest. 
India. Japan, and the Philippines have their 
places on the Kremlin's tlmetoble. Western 
Europe raises Its guard, uncertain when or 
where the blow will fall. 

Inspired by hate and fear of the Ideas. 
Ideals, and moral unity of the West, the 
U. 8. 8. R.-oontrolled international Com¬ 
munist organleatJon Is engaged In a Imital 
international civil war against freedom and 
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is using the United Nations orgahloatlon as a 
battleground upon which to wage psyoholog- 
loal and poUtlcal warfare on the free world. 
Because it suite her design for world do¬ 
minion, Rumla gives lip eervioe to the pur¬ 
poses of the United Nations. But now the 
Kremlin’s true alleglanoe is clear, and the 
moral indignation of the free world mounts 
as icaotical eeourity measures are finally 
tmitig taken. 

Perhaps the most important of the security 
measures we can take Is the eWengthening 
of education for freedenn. Now that we know 
our enemy and know that he is active h«re 
at hmne and throughout the world, we should 
strengthen the educational bastions of the 
free wwld. 

If we are to survive, we must know our¬ 
selves as weU as our enemy. Our resourcee 
are many, but If we are to prevent another 
world war, or If we are to win such a war 
should it come, we riball have to escol in 
more than science, technology, and indus¬ 
trial output. We shall have to show the 
world that, as individuals and as a Nation, 
we are cleiu and strong In our resolution 
to act in the Interest of ''semen and for 
freedom for men everywhere. 

Naturally, our enemy wants to engage us 
on ground that is to his advantage- groimd 
on which guerrilla tactics will win. Fortu¬ 
nately. such tactics are not strange to Amer¬ 
icana. By these tactics, Americans won their 
own freedom and opened up the West. This, 
however, is not only lesson our national 
history has taught us. A more impiwtant 
lesson we have learned, or should have 
learned, conoems the nature of security. 

BUZUONO SELE-RELZANT aTIZEMS 

The only real security a society can have 
is based on the individual security of eelf- 
rellant citiaene. Unfortunately. In our quest 
for security in an indiMtrlal society, we have 
too often weakened the incentives for indi¬ 
vidual self-rellanoe. We have done this in 
many subtle ways, some of which are rooted 
in education and the home. Are children 
encouraged to assume responsibility, and 
thus to become self-reliant as adults, by 
a society which gives them little or nothing 
responsible to do? Does lock-step education 
develop Independence? 

If education Is to make its maximum con¬ 
tribution. it will do so by placing greater 
responsibility on young people themselves 
to sharpen their own powers of mind and 
perception, to strengthen their bodies, and 
to toughen their moral and spiritual fiber. 
Such toughness of body, mind, and spirit 
characterized our fmefatbers. The present 
generation has these qualities, but. in the 
all too many eases where they are only 
latent, it is the responsibility of the home, 
the school, and the church to bring them 
out and develop them and thus to better 
prepare our youth for survival In a world 
already at war. I am convinced that youth 
educated and trained for the kind of war 
in which we are now engaged will be indi¬ 
viduals who can survive and who, by the 
very nature of their training, will forever 
cherish the freedom which le the priceless 
heritage of western civilization. 

This kind of training always has been, and 
always should be, the objective of education 
In a democratlo society. The present emer¬ 
gency challenges education by making dear 
that this objective la not merely desirable 
but is essential to survival. 

The University of Washington Is acutely 
aware of its responsibility in the present 
emergency. ’ThlB report is not. however, a 
repmt of a university getting ready for cata¬ 
clysm. It is pradsely the opposite. It is a 
report showing bow the univereltyls long¬ 
term programs have actually strengthened It 
to asBume positive leadership In whatever 
actlvlUes are imeded, whether In peace or in 
war. It is tbia kind of forward-looking man¬ 
agement that this report attempts to depict. 
The report seeks to picture the university’s 
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broad. over-aU patteme of aettvttf—what the 
imiverslty Is. what it does, bow weU it does 
It. It does not pretend to detail dl of the 
Individual acoompllabmente. fine as they are. 
in the scores of ooUegas. schools, and de¬ 
partments, for to do ao would risk losing 
84dit of the forest for the trees. 

No one know! preeleely what the national 
situation holds lor Amerloan education in 
general or lor the University of Washington 
In particular. Ws are aware, of ooune, that 
the present situation, oharaoterized by si¬ 
multaneous seerob tor peaoe and preparation 
for war, placea a heavy responsibUity upon 
higher education and poses for it a tremmi- 
dous challenge. This is not merely a matter 
of how seleetive eervioe calls may affect en¬ 
rollment, although we must face reallstleally 
the probability of some kind of universal 
service if the Nation Is to achieve its goal of 
armed security. It la not merely a matter of 
maintaining the Nation's pool of trained 
scientific manpoww during a period of mo¬ 
bilization or unlvereal servloe, diflteult as this 
problem will be If all young men are t«>'led 
to eervtce on reaching the age of 18 or v-i on 
graduation from hl^ school. It is not mere¬ 
ly the problem of ^tlng the ablest of these 
young men back into college for igwcial l zed 
training, both in their own interest and in 
that of the Nation. It is not only the prob¬ 
lem of how colleges and unlvenitles can best 
serve In national defense programs. It is all 
these things, yet It Is something else as well. 
The real challenge that facee Americans col¬ 
lages and xmlversltles Includes the challenge 
of preserving the truths and values of Amer¬ 
ican civllieatlon. of maintaining and enhanc¬ 
ing the Intellectual and eplritual, as well as 
the material, strength of the whole Nation 
and the Western World, of guarding, over a 
long period, perhaps, the habit of Intellec¬ 
tual endeavor and the respect for principlee 
and values which undergird the whole struc¬ 
ture of our tree society. 

THE SEARCH VOR HITZMATE VAtUXS 

The University of Washington proposes to 
meet these challenges with selflaasness and 
with a keen awareness of basic moral values. 
The university is not seeking merely to 
strengthen Itself as an Institution, nor does 
it feel that, if global war comes, it need only 
convert to training programs while it goes 
among the people bidding them to be strong. 
What the university faces is a decision on a 
course of action that will preserve it and, if 
possible, strengthen it as a rampart of free¬ 
dom. If it should fail in this It will have 
failed to meet the greatest challenge of all. 

Against this background the work of the 
university stands out in its many dimen¬ 
sions. Yet, if one is to Judge the university 
and evaluate its performance, he needs some¬ 
thing more. He needs a plumb line of per¬ 
manent mission, of objectives, against which 
to measure for trueness the university's work. 
With this in mind, it has seemed proper to 
preface this report with a statement of the 
mission of the University of Washington, as 
those responsible for its administration con¬ 
ceive that mission to be: 

The university exists to serve the people 
of the State of Washington: through teach¬ 
ing. to train young men and women for more 
Intelligent, responsible, and productive lives; 
by research, to develop more adequate solu¬ 
tions to social and scientific problems; and 
by every means to apply Its knowledge and 
skills in the Interest of the people who sup¬ 
port and sustain the university and thus 
give it life. The university’s function is to 
so organize and nurture this life as to build 
ever more securely a free society of free and 
self-reliant men and women. 

The research and service objectives of the 
university are clear. Their accomplishments 
depends upon the maintenance of superior 
staff and faciliUes, high standards of per- 
formanoe, and the application at energy, skill, 
and Imagination to human and material 
problems. The university’s record in this re- 
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gard, an excslleut one, is becoming better 
year by year. 

The teaching mission of the university, on 
the other hand. Is by no means so simple or 
BO easy of accomplishment. It Is a mission 
shared by education In free Institutions 
everywhere. There is a great ferment over its 
definition and over means for Its full reali¬ 
zation. The university Is concerned, of 
course, with creating the proper conditions 
for learning, with keeping alive the good and 
true in the past experience of mankind, with 
the development of skills, with the cultiva¬ 
tion of habits of Industry, curiosity, and 
imagination, and with seeking perspective 
and wholeness of understanding. But the 
university must go beyond these traditional 
and admittedly fine concepts if it Is to be 
worthy of its name. It must prepare its 
students, as mature human beings, to as¬ 
sume their personal responsibilities for the 
welfare of their families, their communities, 
and their Nation. The university, then, must 
not be satisfied with mere training for voca¬ 
tional competence and personal achievement. 
Above all else, the University must seek and 
develop In youth those qualities of char¬ 
acter, Idealism, and spirit without which 
learning, however brilliant, is socially sterile 
and possibly dangerous. The noblest end of 
education Is the development of young men 
and women dedicated to useful lives of self- 
reliant citizenship and responsible leader¬ 
ship. 

This, then, is the mission that motivates 
your university and unifies It In time of 
crisis. Never before In history has the ac¬ 
complishment of these objectives been more 
sorely needed. Never before have the in¬ 
tegrity and security of the Nation been in 
greater Jeopardy. It is the purpose of this 
report to show how the university has at¬ 
tempted to meet its own high standards and 
how it will seek to respond with purpose and 
force to whatever challenge the future may 
bring. 

Raymond B. At.lfn. 


Proposed Sale of Old German Embassy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17). 1951 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "Don’t Sell the Embassy,” which 
appeared a few days ago in the Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer. It has to do with 
Senate bill 873, introduced by the dis¬ 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], Introduced for the pur¬ 
pose of preventing the sale of the old 
Germany Embassy. I hope the bill will 
be brought up for early consideration in 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

don’t Sell the Embassy 
What seems to us to be a waste of time and 
energy and a deal that we have to pay for 
In the end anyway, is the attempt of Allen 
Property Office to sell the old German Em¬ 
bassy on Massachusetts Avenue In Washing- 
tlon. 

It is a nice little cottage with 70 rooms 
and 13 baths. It was seized from the Hitler 


government when the United States entered 
World War II. The highest bid received was 
$101,050, and this, the alien property custo¬ 
dian says, is too low. He will try to nego¬ 
tiate a higher price. 

The folly of this projected deal consists In 
selling this property at a time when diplo¬ 
matic relations are being reestablished with 
the Bonn government. 

Because military government still retains 
a measure of control over German affairs, 
Bonn has not yet been authorized to ap¬ 
point full ministers or ambassadors. It Is 
empowered, however, to reestablish the con¬ 
sular service and to send charges d’affaires 
to friendly countries. Sooner or later, as oc¬ 
cupational direction relaxes and Bonn be¬ 
comes sovereign, ambassadors will be accred¬ 
ited tu other powers. At the rate controls 
have been lifted that will not be far off. 

Where, then, will the ambassador hang his 
hat? When, before that time, a charge d’af- 
falrs Is sent to Washington as one already 
has been dispatched to London, where will 
ho operate? 

It would be much better to hold this prop¬ 
erty In trust until Germany is back on Its 
foot and then return it to the new, respon¬ 
sible German Government. The Russians 
have given the German Embassy In Moscow 
into the keeping of an envoy from the east¬ 
ern zone. In Prague the Czechs have done 
the same. Likewise, the Turks have returned 
the property to the Bonn government. 

Maybe this Isn’t the way to operate on 
American lines. We will probably persist in 
selling the property. Then, when the Ger¬ 
mans need a new embassy, some agency of 
the Federal Government will donate them 
the money with which to buy It Just as we 
donate so much cash to other countries to 
make up for equally shortsighted mistakes. 


Narcotics 

REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the press releases over the week end 
Indicate that the Senate Committee on 
Crime intends to recommend, among 
other things, legislation greatly tighten¬ 
ing up the penalties for narcotic violators 
In the United States. I am very glad to 
inform the House that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has been working on this problem for the 
past 3 or 4 weeks, and we have now rec¬ 
ommended to the Committee on Ways 
and Means the adoption of H. R. 3490, 
which has the full approval of the law- 
enforcement officials of this country and 
which, in my opinion, if adopted, will go 
a long way toward suppressing the nar¬ 
cotic trade in this country. 

The letter from the Attorney General 
and the grand-jury report are as fol¬ 
lows: 

Hon. Hale Boogs, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Boggs: In accordance 
with the understanding at the hearing held 
by your subcommittee on various bills, par¬ 
ticularly H. R. 3490, introduced by you and 
proposing certain amendments to the Fed¬ 
eral narcotic laws respecting the penalties to 
be Imposed, there is enclosed a copy of a 


recent report of the Federal grand jury at 
Detroit, Mich., on drug addiction among teen¬ 
agers. 

You will note that this grand Jury recom¬ 
mends the passage of H. R. 2340, which, ex¬ 
cept for minor changes and clarifications, Is 
very similar to H. R. 3400, and upon which 
the department commented In Its recent 
letter to the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peyton Ford, 

Deputy Attorney General. 

Re. o ;'r of the Federal Grand Jury at Dk- 

TBo.T. Micr-i., ON Drug Addiction Aaiono 

Teen-Agers 

We, your grand Jurors, duly empaneled in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Michigan, Southern 
Division, to Inquire Into and investigate such 
matters as are presented to us. or that shall 
be called to our attention. Involving offenses 
committed within said district, and specifi¬ 
cally matters Involving violations of the nar¬ 
cotics laws, particularly the use of narcotics 
by so-called teen-agers, make the following 
report on our investigation of such matters: 

Your grand Jurors report that conditions 
of the most shocking nature were revealed in 
the testimony adduced before them; that 
young people ranging in age between 14 and 
21 have become confirmed and Inveterate 
users of heroin, morphine, and cocaine; that 
these young people, upon becoming enslaved 
through their addiction to narcotics, resorted 
not only to thievery in the homes of their 
parents and relatives but became shoplifters 
and common thieves, and that many of the 
young girls became prostitutes because of 
their craving for narcotics and the necessity 
of obtaining money to purchase enough to 
satisfy the dally needs of their uncontrol¬ 
lable craving. 

The powerful stimulus of the constant 
threat of Illness soon dominates the life of an 
addict. In the case of the school youth they 
start diverting their money for lunches and 
other school expenses to the purchase of nar¬ 
cotics. Soon they must quit school so that 
they can devote full time to the pursuit of 
the money necessary to support their habit. 
The tragic record shows that the girls usu¬ 
ally drift Into prostitution as one way to ob¬ 
tain the money necessary, and the boys drift 
into thievery of all kinds and into gambling. 
Usually the thefts first take the form of steal¬ 
ing valuables from the home to be pawned. 
Sooner or later. If the parents or guardians do 
not learn of the addiction and place the pa¬ 
tient under treatment, continued thefts out¬ 
side the home come to the attention of the 
Juvenile authorities. From the foregoing 
facts your grand Jurors reach the Inescapable 
conclusion that narcotic addiction is the root 
of, and is responsible for, the widespread 
wave of crime that constantly plagues our 
society. 

Your grand Jurors find that the smoking 
of marihuana has become the daring thing 
to do among our school children of th:i teen¬ 
age group, and an increasing number of 
those who experiment with marihuana go 
on to experiment with the Innocent looking 
white powder known as heroin, which has 
suddenly become so easy to purchase in many 
neighborhoods near schools. At first, there 
doesn’t seem tu be much difference between 
smoking marihuana cigarettes and sniffing 
white powder In searching for a thrill; the 
tragic fact Is that the majority of the young¬ 
sters who start experimenting with heroin 
do not know th^t a physical dependence Is 
developed which makes it impossible to stop 
taking it without becoming desperately 111. 
The painful withdrawal from heroin and 
other similar narcotic drugs can be accom¬ 
plished only by a harrowing withdrawal Ill¬ 
ness of 10 to 14 days' duration, followed by 
a period of several months of convalescence 
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and re&abltltatlon if the imtlexit le to have 
any chance of remaining off dnige. From 
enifflng heroin ("snorting" Is the less elegant 
expression), the new addict soon has to shift 
to the hypodermic or Intravenous injectiou 
of heroin by syringe and needle in order to 
obtain the maximum effect from the drug 
which his body now demands. 

Your grand Jurors find that these young 
people first commenced the use of mari¬ 
huana through association with those who 
had formed the habit; that their curiosity 
contributed to the habit of smoking mari¬ 
huana and soon thereafter the nervous con¬ 
dition brought on by the smoking of mari¬ 
huana led them to the use of heroin, which 
created not a habit but an addiction, domi¬ 
nating tneir bodies and minds. Your grand 
Jurors wore amased and appalled by the 
revelations which reflected the moral degra¬ 
dation of the Individual and the disinte¬ 
gration of the family life of those who were 
affected—the misery and sorrow that Is 
caused by narcotic addiction can only be 
attested to by lamilies whose members have 
become victims. 

Yoiir grand Jurors find that in some in¬ 
stances these young people rrere able to 
obtain marihuana in stores across the street 
from some of the schools in Detroit, where 
they not only purchased It, hut were given 
the opportunity to smolce It. In most of 
these cases, we find that the student would 
soon leave school to follow other smokers 
whose paths lead to bars where the bands 
are patronlxed, to a great extent, by young 
people. We find that there is a strong pro¬ 
pensity on the part of users of marihuana 
to follow hands, a good many of whose mem¬ 
bers are marihuana smokers, and whose pop¬ 
ularity with the so-called “be-bop" music 
attract large numbers of young people to 
dance halls and bars, and other places where 
liquor is dispensed. It was in such associa¬ 
tions that most of the marihuana users were 
introduced to heroin, and once introduced 
to heroin, they became "hooked.** 

We find that treatment (ff the individual 
addict Is extremely Important, not only to 
bring about the rehabilitation of the indi¬ 
vidual. but also because drug addiction is, In 
a sense, infectious. Each active addict at 
liberty in the population acts as a focus for 
q;»readlng addiction, m teen-agers, the In- 
varlahle history Is that addiction started as 
the result of association with another ad¬ 
dict. 

We And that some parents of victims were 
extremely remiss In tb::ir parental duties, 
manifesting in some cases a total lack of 
solicitude towards the welfare of their chil¬ 
dren: that many parents are completely In- 
dlflerent as to the whereabouts of their 
children, their associations and social diver¬ 
sions or recreation, and many of these young 
people were left to themselves to mold their 
lives without any parental guidance or in¬ 
terest, rendering them in many instances 
easy prey to evil Influences. The Indifference 
and Ignorance of some parents was so incred¬ 
ibly profound that some of these children 
were able to smoke marihuana and even In¬ 
ject heroin In their homes without detection 
for long periods of time. 

We And that In the past very little em¬ 
phasis has been placed upon the provision 
of adequate personnel for the enforcement 
of the narcotic laws; that apathy and total 
lack of appreciation of the importance of 
adequate and proper enforcement of the 
narcotic laws is responsible for the unbeliev¬ 
able numbers of narcotic peddlers providing 
the teen-agers with a facility for the pur¬ 
chase of narcotics which baa led to the in¬ 
crease of narcotic addiction now rampant in 
our communities, and that, as many teen¬ 
agers testified before us, narcotic addiction 
will continue to increase unless a positive 
and systematic program of apprehending 
and prosecuting those who eommerciaJise 
the Illicit sale of narcotics is put into op¬ 


eration end supported with imrelenttng 
vigor. 

We therefore recommend the psssege at 
Oongressman Domovan*! bill, H. It. 2040, as 
the best weapon to suppeese the ehnse of 
narcotic drugs. This blU provldee « man¬ 
datory sentence of 6 yes» for the second 
offense for narootio p^dUng and 10 yeaie 
for the third offense. This rsoommendation 
Is made without any reflaot&on upon the 
Judge of the eastern dtstriot of lltehtgan. 
whoM heavy aenteneea in theee eases have 
helped to prevent a much heavier traflk> In 
llliolt narcoUcs here than we now have. 

We recommend that the Btete Legislature 
of Michigan enact the fallowing amendment 
to the State uniform Narcotic Act. and sug¬ 
gest that other States adopt thia amend¬ 
ment: 

**Whoever violates any provision of this 
act shall, upon conviction, be lined not more 
than and be Imprisoned not lass than 
a or more than 6 yean. For a aecond of¬ 
fense, or in the ease of a first conviction 
of violation of any provision of this act, ttia 
offendM: shall previously have been convicted 
of any violation of the laws cf the United 
States or of any othw State, territory, or dis¬ 
trict relating to narcotic drugs cr merlhuena, 
the offender shall he fined not more than 

$-and be imprisoziad not less than fl or 

more than 10 years. For a third or saboe- 
quent offenae. or if the offender shall previ¬ 
ously have been oonvleted two or more times 
in the aggregate of any violation of the law 
of the United States or of any othor State, 
territory or district relating to narootio drugs 
or marihuana, the offender shall be lined not 

more than $-and be imprisoned not less 

than 10 years or more than ao years. Except 
in the ease of oonvlctton for a first offenae 
for violation of the provisionB of this act, the 
Imposition or execution of sentence shall not 
be suspended and probation or parole shall 
not be granted until the minimum imprison¬ 
ment herein provided for the offense shall 
have been served.” 

We recommend that legislation now be¬ 
fore the Michigan State L^islature provid¬ 
ing. In substance, that persons under the age 
of 21 be excluded from establishments where 
intoxicating liqumr to dispensed by one glass, 
be passed. 

We find that some countries In Europe, 
particularly Italy and Turkey, where heroin 
is produced for medical purposes, for some 
unexplainable reason have a production of 
heroin far in exoecs of their medical needs. 
We find that of such excess of heroin pro¬ 
duced by theee foreign oountrtes, a go^y 
proportion to being smuggled Into the United 
States and thereaftw to being illicitly sold 
here. 

We find that the smuggling of narcotics 
Into the United States from these countries 
to carried on to a great extent by seamen 
<m eteamshlps traveling between Ewope and 
the United States. We find that vigorous 
measuxee to deter theee seamen from amug- 
gUng must be ajqdied. and that if such meae- 
urea were used—eueh aa permanent revoca¬ 
tion of seamen’s llcezises and vigorous prose¬ 
cution upon detection—the supply of illicit 
heroin In. the United States would he reduced 
to a minimum. This would eliminate many 
peddlers and the conaequent exposure of our 
youth to drugs. 

We recommend that seamen detected In 
smuggling narootlos into the United States 
be severely punished by permanent revoca¬ 
tion of their licenses, disbarment from mem¬ 
bership In mariners' unions, and criminal 
prosecution. We urge that the United Na¬ 
tions Narcotic Commission make a firm and 
unrelenting effort to bring about the same 
vigorous measuTee in punishing seamen of 
other nations for the same vidaltons. 

We strongly recommend that the Uhtted 
Nations Narootio Oommtoslon exert its In* 
ituence upon tbxm nmtlana produdag nar¬ 
cotics beyond their medical needs and that 


■aid Oammtaakm tsqueat thesa nations that 
the production of narcotics be limited to the 
neoeemry medical needs of their eoontitos. 
We make this rsoommendatton with the Him 
belief and undezatanding that the ellmlna- 
turn of esDoeestve pradiKtloa of narcottoe on 
ttie part of eoma of theae foreign oountrtes 
will have a moat beneficial effect upon the 
United Statee by ettmlnattng much of the 
UUrit narootioa now being snraqsgled into the 
united States. 

We strongly recommend that the Congrece 
of the United States make immediate appro- 
nrtatlon of funda nooeeaarv to Increase t-h* 
Sa^ttes of the United Public Health 

hospitals for tbs treatment of addicts at 
Lodngton, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tbx. 

We strongly recommend that the Oongreas 
of the United States provide the Fsderai 
Bureau of Naroottos with more agents for 
the entire country, in order to bring about 
aattofactory enforoement of the law. This 
reoommendatlan fa made with the firm beltef 
and convtetlon that unleea the federal Bu¬ 
reau of Narootica Is given suflletent pereon- 
nel to cope with the illicit xuueotio trafOo^ 
our youth will be constantly m danger. 

We reoommend that the city of Detroit, aa 
well as other elttee throughout the United 
States, increase their narcotic police forces. 
This recommendation te made with the firm 
beltef and conviction that adequate person¬ 
nel in a municipality for the enforoement of 
the narcotic laws will compensate for Itself 
in relief from crime such ae larceny, robbery, 
houaebreaklng. and prostitution, which are 
crimes generally engaged in by addicts to ob¬ 
tain money to support their addiction. 

We find that the use of marihuana alone 
does not create an addiction, and that while 
the use of marihuana leads to the use of 
heroin, marihuana does not develop a physi¬ 
cal dependence such as Is developed following 
the use of heroin. We, therefore, find that 
exemption from military service of those 
found to be using marihuana Is not Justified. 
We recommend that no exemptions from 
military service be given to those merely 
using marihuana. We recommend that the 
military authorities set up a special work de- 
tau where thoee using marihuana to any 
substantial extent may be temporarily con¬ 
fined and rehabilitated for military service. 

We recommend that the Michigan State 
Legislature pass legislation to quarantine 
drug addicts by requiring them to be com¬ 
mitted to hospitals until they are pro¬ 
nounced cured by medical authorities. 

Tour grand Jurom feel that the edvteablUty 
and propriety of establishing an educational 
program for dissemination of information 
concerning narcotic addiction requires a 
more serloue study. 

The grand jury deplores the unnecessery 
publlotty which followed the narcotic con¬ 
viction of a popular picture star and the ex¬ 
ploitation of this eonvietion by certain Bolly¬ 
wood studios, which had a telling impact on 
many young people who began using nar¬ 
cotics. Glarifleatlon of persons who have 
been connected with the narootio racket te 
bound to have a detrimental effect on peraone 
of Impreasioneble age. and glamortelng these 
questionable characters has contributed to 
the current wave of youthful addiction. 

We urge that the Michigan Liquor Control 
Commission and other law enforoement 
agenelee increase their vlgllanoe over those 
bars where the baade feature ao-called 
be-bop music and attract large numbers of 
our teen-agers. 

We urge that the owners of these establish, 
ments be compelled to eesiune more respon¬ 
sibility in guarding against persons suspected 
of dlspeni^ naroottes; and that while most 
of these lloensees are alncere In complying 
with the regtflatlons to which they are sub¬ 
ject;, a lew of them have ahowa a Malta 
indifference to the presence of narcotic users 
and peddlers in their bustness places, and we 
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recoimnend that the Michigan Liquor Con* 
trol Conunission consider seriously the revo¬ 
cation of licenses issued to those who display 
a lack of interest in and responsibility for 
the presence of suspected users and peddlers 
of narcotics in their places of business. 

We urge that the parent-teacher organiza¬ 
tions become more militant in a program of 
definitely eradicating demoralizing influences 
in the vicinity of the schools; that such or¬ 
ganizations recruit for members more parents 
of high-school students, and adopt a system 
of screening, with vigorous and unrelenting 
determination, all business places in close 
proximity to school areas. 

We urge that all civic organizations, par¬ 
ticularly businessmen’s organizations, in our 
communities seek out the business places 
where young people are permitted to congre¬ 
gate for long periods of time without any 
apparent reason and ascertain whether the 
owners thereof are sincere and conscientious 
in their efforts to detect the use of mari¬ 
huana; that they expose business places 
where tolerance and indifference of the own¬ 
ers have made possible conditions under 
which users and peddlers of marihuana have 
flourished with impunity. We firmly believe 
that a cooperative program on the part of 
these organizations will contribute mate¬ 
rially toward discouraging the use of nar¬ 
cotics among our young people. 

Your grand Jurors express their gratitude 
for the splendid cooperation given by the 
office of the United States district attorney, 
the agents of the Bureau of Narcotics, and 
the local bureau of narcotics. These agents 
are to be complimented for their devotion 
to their duties, working long hours under 
difficult conditions with Inadequate per¬ 
sonnel. 

Your grand Jury wishes to impress upon 
everyone that the problem of narcotic addic¬ 
tion places a responsibility not Just on the 
enforcement officers, the social workers, the 
school authorities, or on any one segment of 
society, but upon every one of us. We must 
assume that responsibility and use whatever 
resources may be at our disposal to combat 
in every possible way the evil forces and in¬ 
fluences that have, thus far, demoralized our 
youth to an alarming degree. 

Respectfully submitted. 


In the Public Intereit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Re¬ 
cord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Commonweal: 

In the Public Intbebst 
In March 1945, a lew days before the death 
of President Roosevelt. Robert Sherwood re¬ 
turned to this country from the Pacific the¬ 
ater of operations where he had made an 
inspection tour for the President, having 
been especially Instructed to get General 
MacArthur’s views on our future Pacific 
policy. When Sherwood, who said he was 
enormously Impressed with the range of 
MacArthur’s views on the Orient, made his 
report to Roosevelt, the President remarked: 
‘T wish that he (MaoArthur) would some¬ 
times tell some of these things to me.” ^ 
deeply suspicious of the Democratic ad- 
minlBtratiOB were MacArthur end his staff, 
that Sherwood said he found the unmis¬ 
takable signs of a persecution complex at 
work in the MacArthur entourage. 


In recent months General MacArthur 
chose to impose his private views on his 
Commander in Chief by means of a message 
to a veterans' convention, an unauthorized 
message and implied challenge to the Chi¬ 
nese commander in Korea, and a letter to 
the minority leader of the House, All told, 
one can only Judge these actions to have 
been the behavior pattern of a man who put 
himself above the laws of courtesy and 
country. 

MacArthur’s opinion on Pacific policy— 
which is. that Asia is the decisive battlefield 
to be defended against the Communists and 
that therefore we should extend and n^ 
limit the Korean war—^is an opinion totally 
In opposition to American foreign policy; in 
holding this opinion, MacArthur was defying 
the Judgment of the President, the State 
Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, the majority of the United 
Nations and the majority of the Congress. 
One may. if he is an admirer of the general s, 
believe that the general was acting in a 
democratic manner. In deference to the wlu 
of the majority and in the best interests 
of the principle we fight for, the principle 
of the democratic way of life. But the 
burden of the proof is on him. This, it 
seems to us, was the behavior of a man 
in defiance of the majority, a man with a 
wlll-to-power that was contemptuous of the 
prevailing reason of the majority; this, in 
short, was the behavior of the self-appointed 
genius who always thinks he knows what is 
best for the Ignorant masses and whose 
actions are In the pattern of history’s long 
chronicle of dictators. 

Maybe MacArthur was right; maybe he was 
one of those rare and enlightened leaders 
destined to show mankind the way. Cer¬ 
tainly he had reason to be restive, since he 
had been in a most difficult military position 
ever since the United Nations was forced to 
defend Itself on the distant and disadvan¬ 
tageous Korean Peninsula. 

But In our Judgment MacArthur was disas¬ 
trously wrong and we are of the opinion that 
the mystique of his enlightened leadership 
was a cult too Jealously guarded by a selected 
group of admirers to be genuine. We con¬ 
sider MacArthur's policy to have been wrong 
for the following reasons; 

First, we believe that in order to wage war 
now against the West, the Soviets must have 
the steel-making capacity of the Ruhr, or 
Japan, or both. Therefore western policy 
should be to prohibit Russia from the Ruhr 
and Japan by building up a defensive posi¬ 
tion In the free world with all haste, in the 
hope of stalemating the threat of a world 
war. 

Second, we believe that in order to give us 
time to build these defenses, every effort 
should be made to limit the Korean war to 
Korea, because to bomb Manchuria means to 
bomb the rest of China eventually, and this 
in turn means that Russia will be forced to 
come to the direct aid of Mao Tse-tung. 
Since the United States cannot hope to de¬ 
feat the Communists through nonatomic air 
power alone (we could not destroy the North 
Korean army with air power, nor can we 
destroy the Chinese armies now. even 
though we have had absolute control of the 
air), we would, then, following MacArthur’s 
strategy, have to send our armies into the 
futile and bloody trap of a land war in Asia. 
Were this to happen. Russia would have 
accomplished her desire to spread and thin 
out our nonatomic air and land forces 
around the world to a point of such overex¬ 
tension that It Is doubtful whether Western 
arms could be supreme in any one theater 
of war. 

Third, since it Is possible that under such 
circumstances the great powers will resort 
to atomic warfare (especially If the rumored 
atomic artillery shells are a reality), we be¬ 
lieve that it is the moral obligation of Chris¬ 
tians first to exhaust every possible means of 


averting this unspeakable massacre, and one 
of those means right now is to limit the war 
to Korea, making every effort to discharge our 
moral obligation to defend the United Na¬ 
tions there without providing further con- 
filct. 

Fourth, we believe that the present foreign 
policy of the administration is essentially 
correct in Its European emphasis and in Its 
combined objective of defense and negotia¬ 
tion. ’This policy is by far a better hope for 
an honorable peace than the swaggering 
belligerency of MacArthur. 

In his last attempts to dictate the far 
eastern foreign policy of this country and of 
the United Nations. General MacArthur clear¬ 
ly exceeded his authority and, in defying the 
normal processes of the democratic code, he 
placed himself outside the cause and the 
ideology we are trying to defend; he in fact 
brought on his own dismissal. Surely the 
President acted with sincere regret, as he has 
said. But certainly his decision was for the 
common good; it was, we believe, the only 
decision he could have taken In the interests 
of discharging his responsibility to the coun¬ 
try and to all those throughout the world 
who look to us now for a reasonable example 
of leadership. 

In a very real sense Mr. ’Truman could only 
afford to make this decision trusting In the 
ability of his countrymen to weigh the facts 
Impartially; if the MacArthur partisans 
choose to attack Mr. Truman as wildly as we 
anticipate they will, then we believe that 
those who support the President in this 
matter have every good reason to stand by 
him now and thus vindicate the high trust 
he has placed in them. 


Replacemeiit of Goneral MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MIBSOtnU 

IN THE SENA’TE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 {legislative day of 

Tuesday, April 17), 1951 
Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Unacceptable Explanation.” from 
the Joplin (Mo.) Globe of AprU 13.1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Unacceptable Explanation 
In his radio address to the Nation Wednes¬ 
day night. President Truman attempted to 
Justify his summary dismissal of General 
MacArthur by explaining that the general Is 
not In agreement with United States and 
UN policy in the Par East. 

Even if one grants that this is true, it by 
no means will be deemed a sufficient excuse 
by MacArthur’s admirers and supporters for 
the harsh and spectacular method used in 
ousting the general from all his commands. 

But it is also true that millions are by no 
y ppann convinced United States and UN 
policy, as President Truman outlined it, has 
been clear enough heretofore for General 
MacArthur or anybody else to understand 
Just what It Is or has been. 

Merely to plead that we want no third 
world war is no explanation lor the un¬ 
ceremonious firing of MacArthur. Nobody 
wants a third world war. Certainly Mac¬ 
Arthur doesn’t. But neither he nor mUUona 
of others are ready to accept a t»ck-down 
from the position taken by the United States 
and the UN last June as the only sale recipe 
for avoiding a third world war. 
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gteM* a M oacttr 

paM« liy tl» Aite poUejr ^ 

nnXHfwit TKnBm WwdMtmdmy aHb« ._ , 
WlMn iM dtVMtfld MacAitbor to iiw TiBitaA 
BkctM mtttUrf form to coollonco tho og- 
greBBlon of North Koreans last June the Idea 
wm that t]M» free natlani of tlto r*ari4t most 
all of Kona mta for fnodon. 


entty eoootDcett ao cannot do tlds; tliat m 
tart onk to to accept a coaflqpromlse 
laara tta Noctlk Koreans at the thtety-etghtla 
parallel to ready ttanMctocs for aootm 
BMreto tnto Bonlh Korea at some futnr e date. 

la tt swprtotng General MaeArtlmr amlU 
ta dtasattoded with any such coneMato n to a 
war *>»-* Has already coot the United flitates 


that beheses In dwlshtog a JobL Be doasn'l 
accept defeat, partial or contpieta. with eona- 
placencs—whlch to Uie major eapinaatloa 


fletont reason why be stoould nem hate been 
mihjected to the oa t i sp eous treatment he 
haa taen accorded. 


Wkcct fot lodbR 

• itm 

BXTEHSKM OF RB11ARX8 

BON. TWMIAS R. UNDERWOOD 

or nw r r w cH r 

m THW flENATB OF TH* XJUTTED STATKB 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, Aprfl t7), 1951 

Mr. XJNDBRWOODl Mr. President. X 
aslr u n an i m ous co nse nt to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record, a letter 
1 have received froui ^ rector of Christ 
Church, Episcopal, of Lexington, Ky. 
The Reverend JameB W. Kennedy is pas¬ 
tor of the church 6f which I am a mem¬ 
ber. He is the author of the book The 
Man Who Wanted to Know, and has 
created the character *Taraon Jim** in 
writings and radio prograiOK 
Personally, I am very much impressed 
with his plea for wheat for India, because 
It strips this issue of aD the doubts that 
surround It. Ihis fneludes, of co urse , 
concern over the poliefes of the repre¬ 
sentatives of India in the United Nattons. 
No one win question the use of our sur- 
phia wheat for this purpose when It Is 
considered entirely as a humanitarian 
act. 

There betng no obtieetkni, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Racaaa. 
as follows: 

fi MMM C tou m a i, 
Leaimgtem, Ky^ April 14,1951, 
Hon. Thomas R. ^^mmoLWom, 

The VitUea Stmtee Semmte, 

Weekinyton, D. C. 

Dnut Bemunm UManwooe: I quit* fealtoc 

pcLieTtowMScrt for Indls MU. tattMOom 
the staadpoiiil ctf goewciniMBtsI red tape 
and the pvtoate traBWpavtation facnittos 
which It would raqidie. ] am alao convinced 
that there is no totteatton on the part of 
either the Senate or the Htooee of Be p reee nt - 
atives to use this MU as a polttlcai measures. 
When I think of the ameatag Job which 
Florence Nlgbtlntale did in the face or m- 
supetable oddR and those oddi maldly with 
Oowrnmesto oaiclale and peoeediirea I real- 
iae that anything, no matter what it In 
It to right and n e edft d. can ta accomplished, 
providad bowaatr ttare h one man or ona 
wcanan utterly convinced and gtvsn to the 
cause. 1 believe more than any other single 


jaetcr am ddtop in doing thh Chrtrtla n act 
hm imt ue more eoppmt ka the world at 
larga than any oOHrta^lBthliig; ChrtaliW 
tta mosivsllon behlad It should net be to 
gator tta good win of anytadgr hut te r aeog- 
nize tta terrlhto mads which at Innt we eaa 
do what we can to meet. 

1 feel very etroagly ahont thto and X wtoh 
ttare were eometldag X oooild do ehoot It. 
X am man you wlD do what you can. if 
only the sentiment of the coimtry omdd 
filter into tta eo i n mitta e idbexe ttds Is holed 
vpi I todtove thh tanmanltarian step moat 
he tataa tot God's name, oe wwn never he 
aMe to lock ourselves In tta fam again. 

Baal npurds. 


The BgphctEWf Bt at Gefitnl ngcArte 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

BORJAI^P.IBi 

US TBB 8ENATB OF TBB UNJTUi BTAIBB 

Monday, April 23 depiNafhto day of 
Tuesday, Aprfl 17}, 1951 
Mi.KOL llr,Pre8ideiit.lsikiiiifiiiU 
mosw ooooent to luive ioterted in the 
Appendix of the Ricdrp s powerful edi¬ 
torial whieh appeared in the Lathrop 
(Mo.) Optimist, April 22. 1951. It was 
evidently written by £. L. Fisher, the edi¬ 
tor and owner of this excelteni paper. 

There being no objeetkm. the editwial 
was or de red to be printed in the Rgeoaa. 
as follows: 

MacAxtbttx Is Ftotss 

Tnunan has fired General MacAxthur. He 
saye, to save tta Uvea of Asaertcan boys; to 
prevent the war from spceadlng beyond 
Korea. So, American boye and a few from 
other natfone are to contlnxie to give their 
lives indefinitely fighting Bed CMne e e who 
can retire behind a boundary line and be 
free from any attack by land, air, or sea 
whUe they mam their forces to sulBclent 
strength to attack again. They can repeat 
this maneuver unlimited times until they 
yn—a sufficient strength to overwhelm us. 

MacArthur kept insisting that a second 
front consisting of anU-Commonlst Chinese 
be armed and ^ven the go sign. No one de¬ 
nies that there are mtinons of Chinese who 
axe antl-Red, who would love to fight the 
ConmnmlBts If they had anything more than 
sticks and stones for weapons. General 
Artmn bellmres, along with mUIlans of othar 
Amerteans. that the ({txlekeat way to end the 
war (or Ituman’s police action) is to use 
these millions of Chinese on a second front. 
Amertea Is the greatest industrial nation in 
the world; hut we do not have the most 
manpower. We are plttfully diort on man¬ 
power compared with China and Bussia. 
But, we could use our vast industrial ability, 
arm mBlIons of Chinese to fight the Red 
Chinese, thus combining Ifatkmaltee Chlnals 
manpower and our productive capacity. 
This should ta a winning team If given a 
chance. But this seen» to have no chance 
trader Truman. What if we did have to put 
a few troops along vrith the Chtneee? An 
American life kart there to no more predous 
Gmn one In Korea. 

TVuman and hto advtoers have been proven 
wrong so much in recen t events that tt to 
difficult to have any confidence in their 

Remember. Tr nman withdrew an Amer i- 
ean army of 40,HOP men from Soum Korea a 
few montta before the Comaxuntot-led Worth 
Koreans attacked South Korea. If they had 
been there we« anaed. the Rede would not 


have dared to iriaelt. That Mender started 
tta wtaie war Nwt hat eitot aD these Amerl- 
canllvea. 

It aD adds up to thto: Truma n has fired 
one of the moM, if ned the most. hrmiBiyt 
military mna Ihle NMlon hae ever produ c e d 
and hae failed te acco mp itoti anything by it. 


EipfiPtiMi fif l&t Wai 

K X TEW BIO W OF REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY ML KILGORE 

or vnsT vnuoxoA. 

Hi TBB SDMATB OF TBB IlNITKl STAIBB 
Monday, April 29 Qeyi^atioe day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KUCXXRK. Mr. FTesMIent, I aak 
unantmoqs consent flist them be printed 
in the Appendfr of the Racoss an edito¬ 
rial regarding Geofixal MacAstbur's ad- 
dreea before the Joink meeting of Con- 
greu, whieb appeared in the Biurilfild 
(W. Va.> Sunaet Newa of April 2Q, 1B31. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoro, 
as follows; 

General liacArthur's addresa to the Gon- 
gteae yesterday was abla snd mere than a 
little moving in msdoy pisim The dramatic 
manner in which the *‘okl sokitor" appeared 
before the Joint smrtrwn will do more to hcb> 
sell his point of view than all the words of 
all the oltara who favor tba policica he 
advocatm. 

Except for tta mammn ending of the 
qtee^ tta general qioke with ohrlons oon- 
vletlon and alnoerlty. He ewndwnned tta 
Tmman admlntotratlon’s poUcy la Korea 
and the Orient, but theta was none of tta 
pcMIics evident In the generai’is speech 
whkh others have been carrying on In bis 

MacArthur, however, mid little that he 
has not said before, except his aseertten that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have favored broad¬ 
ening the war. That to sharply at variance 
with the statements of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chlefa. Oen. Omar Bradley, who on 
Tuesday rejected MacArtfaur's views and 
stated categorically that MacArthuc's mili¬ 
tary poUclee "would Jeopardiae wtJrtd peace." 

The general did not at any point question 
the nmldcnt’s right to rem o ve hton from 
command, nor did he deny what most com¬ 
mentators have tormed hto Insubordination. 
On tta contrary, ta rmtated the pohcles 
which he prevloualy advocated and which 
led to his dtomtasal. 

In e e a e nca, MkcArthur called for a Umfted 
expaaaloo of tba vrar In Korea toy economic 
and naval blockada of China, toy air opera¬ 
tions over China, and by tta um of Cblang 
Kal-sbek's nationalist troops on Formosa. 

These are proposato whlrii have been con- 
sMtoxed and tamed down, toy tta civilian 
policy makors of tta Oovernmant. and. pre- 
somabiy. toy tta Joint CMcfh They were 
rejeetad on the toaria that aKhongh these 
oparatlona m ig ht ta conceived on a limited 
aeala, keeping them limited coaid prove im- 
pomlMe. 

The toaue seems to or to boil down to this: 
Can there In pmctloe be any surii thhig aa 
tta United mpanaloti of the war which Maes 
Arthur favorsT Can United Stater otojeetlvea 
In Asia be attetowd in apy other manner? 
And, If not. are we prep a red to fight Russia 
In Asia, tor Borope. or on any other front she 
might chooae such as the Middle Bast? 

It to quite true that we fought World War 
n on two fronts against great odds and wop. 
If we have to, we can do ft again. But let 
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US go into this thing realistically, rather than 
on a wave of emotional patriotism stirred 
by a popular military hero. 

MacArthur stated that he did not believe 
the prospect of having to fight on two fronts 
should deter this Nation. He said that Rus¬ 
sia, too. would be fighting on two fronts. 
But what he did not say is that Russia would 
be supplying her armies over shorter land 
routes while we supplied our’s across the vast 
distances of oceans, which this time would 
be infested with Russian submarines. Nor 
did he mention the fact that the brunt of 
Russia's war in the Far East would be borne 
not by Russians but by China's almost limit¬ 
less manpower. 

MacArthur’s chief point was that he does 
not believe that Russia would necessarily 
come into the fight. But that is only con¬ 
jecture. She might and she might not. All 
we know is that she has an agreement to 
come to the aid of the Chinese Communists 
in the event of attack which she might want 
to keep because of the effect on her other 
satellites, and that, further, she is master¬ 
minding the Korean war. 

We agree with MacArthur that it is vital to 
American security to keep a firm hold on 
Formosa, but as for his plan to use Chiang 
Kai-shek's ill-equipped troops, that is an¬ 
other question. The general called for 
United States logistical support for them, 
but many competent observers say it would 
take much more. Chiang lacks sea and air 
power for an Invasion and the only nation we 
know of which could supply such power is 
the United States. 

Perhaps if the isolationists who have 
climbed on the MacArthur bandwagon had 
been a little less bent on keeping the United 
States from building up its strength, we 
might be in a better position now to risk 
starting world war III. 

This newspaper has consistently and 
strongly advocated armed strength as the 
only answer to the Russia i menace. We 
advocate that now. We firmly believe that 
only in strength is there a chance for pence. 

But we do not advocate starting a new 
global war now—at least not until we are 
strong enough to win it, or until such time 
as the American people demonstrate they 
want such a war and are willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices to insure its success. 
Wars must be made of sterner stuff than 
ovations for heroic generals. 

One positive gain for the Nation could 
result from all the controversy which the 
MacArthur case has caused. If the country 
faced now with the necessity of reiterating 
its present Asian and world policy or formu¬ 
lating a new and even stronger one—is 
stirred to a faster rearmament peace Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur will have rendered another 
Invaluable service. 

The controversy centers upon the fact that 
our armed strength is not yet great enough 
to meet the challenges which It faces. 


Replacement of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES P. KEM 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled "The Wrong Man Was Fired.” 
from the Aurora (Mo.) Advertiser of 
April 11,1951. 


There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Thk Wsono Mam Was FIRID 

There must be rejoicing In the Kremlin 
today. For Harry Truman has fired the man 
who has stood as the bulwark against com¬ 
plete Communist domination In the Far Bast. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

And he did It with all the finesse of a 
Kansas City gangster bumping off a victim, 
or a mad butcher wielding a meat ax. The 
manner he chose Is, In military circles, con¬ 
sidered as only less disgraceful than by court 
martial, and many officers in similar straits 
have demanded a trial so that they could 
be heard. General MacArthur, notwith¬ 
standing he had committed the unpardon¬ 
able sin of making an accidental President 
Jealous by his stature and by his standing 
with the American people, deserved better 
than this. 

The dismissal of MacArthur makes It offi- 
cial-^ours are suicide troops fighting In Ko¬ 
rea. We are not after military victory. They 
must fight on—die on— until diplomats who 
have messed up everything they have 
handled in the past finally achieve a Munich 
in the Far East. Not only that—any com¬ 
mander who speaks out against such folly 
must face the headsman's ax. 

Yes, it Is as if the bat boy had booted Joe 
DiMagglo off the squad—as If the office boy 
had fired the chairman of the board. For 
the man who keeps a General Vaughn has 
dared deprive the Nation of the services of 
a Douglas MacArthur. 

Why was MacArthur fired? 

He was fired because he sickened at the 
sight of American boys dying In a fight they 
cannot win. He was fired because he believes 
we should accept the eagerly offered help of 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek's armies. He was fired 
because he tried to secure permission to 
blockade oiir enemy's ports, and to bomb the 
transportation centers through which are 
moving the men and materials which 
are killing American boys. He was fired 
because he asked for more American troops 
to help fight against such odds. He was 
fired because when he could not get action 
from an administration which has made 
such a muddle of things In the Far East and 
entangled us in such a hopeless fight he 
disregarded regulations and discharged his 
greater duty of Informing the American peo¬ 
ple of the truth as he sees It. 

He who dared speak out against a policy 
Prime Minister Mentzies of Australia has 
dubbed "midsummer madness" gets the 
sack. 

The administration may try to tell the 
people MacArthur was relieved because he 
wanted to embroil us in a big land war In 
Asia. This Is poppycock. He wanted nothing 
more than to turn Chinese loose on Chinese 
to blockade China’s ports, to bomb Man¬ 
churia. A few months ago the general pub. 
llcly stated that anyone who advocates in¬ 
vading China with American troops should 
have his head examined. 

Yes, Harry Truman fired General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Yes, the Stars and stripes have 
dipped to the Union Jack. Yes, our free 
enterprise country has knuckled under to 
Britlan's socialist failures. We who put up 
with a Montle when we were furnishing the 
bulk of the troops must give up a MacArthur 
because a government contributing only a 
token force In Korea does not like him. Yes, 
American Interests have been sacrificed to 
those of the British Empire. 

Let's look at MacArthur. 

Fourteen years ago, back in 1937 when an 
administration In Washington was serenely 
sure no war was ahead. General Douglas 
MacArthur, retired after a brilliant career 
which carried him to the top as Chief of 
Staff, left for the Phlllipines to try to build 
up the Philippine National Guard against 
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the war MacArthur saw brewing in the Far 
East. He wasn't given time enough, money 
enough, help enough, yet when Pearl Harbor 
came along be and his slender forces waged 
an epic fight for months against over¬ 
whelming odds. 

Later, Island by island, without a single 
bloody mistake, without taking a single back¬ 
ward step, using the gleanings left over after 
the needs of the European campaign had been 
met, he led our forces to victory over Japan 
months or years before Washington thought 
possible. 

Then, within few short years as head of 
the occupation in Japan, he built it into a 
democratic, friendly ally, far more true than 
many of those beside whom we fought in 
World War II. He kept the Commies out of 
Japan. There were no such occupation head¬ 
aches as came out of Germany. 

In Korea, bound and shackled by ridiculous 
restrictions and never with enough troops 
to do the Job, he first licked the North Ko¬ 
reans and then the Red Chinese, and had 
them on the run at the very moment the 
man who should have been his stanchest 
backer publicly disgraced him at a 1 a. m. 
press conference, about which MacArthur 
first heard on the radio. 

In all those 14 years MacArthur has served 
this country well. In every endeavor of his 
life he has been a success. No American 
leader today knows the problems of the Far 
East BO well, or understands the Orient so 
thoroughly. Never have his talents been so 
needed by the people. 

It is to be hoped that General MacArthur 
Will now return home and speak freely, that 
he will rally the American people to force 
our policy Into saner channels. 

What has happened is tragic, for the wrong 
man has been fired. The American people 
would reverse the situation if but given the 
chance. Judging by the temper of Aurorans 
today. 

'There Hat Been No Problem Out of the 
Hundreds in Government to Which 
John W. Snyder Has Put Hit Hand but 
What He Brought Order Out of Chaos, 

Successes Out of Failures, and Profits 
Out of Losses’’—Frank W. Boykin 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, last week I flew home to my dis¬ 
trict with a heavy heart. I had antici¬ 
pated for months that traveling with 
me on that visit would be my good friend 
and your good friend, Hon. John W. 
Snyder. Secretary of the Treasury. I 
left him. thank God, well on the road to 
complete recovery after a serious eye op¬ 
eration, but still in the hospital and un¬ 
able to make the Journey. 

The occasion of Secretary Snyder's 
visit to Mobile was to be in attendance 
at the annual convention of the Inde¬ 
pendent Bankers Association of the 
United States; and, inasmuch as he had 
previously written an article on the sav- 
Ings-bond program exclusively for the 
Independent Bankers magazine, I ask 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
to extend my remarks and include in the 
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Record both the talk which I made In 
Mobile and an article entitled ''A Re¬ 
port on the Savings Bond Program." 

In the absence of Secretary Snyder. 
1 made the following talk: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, members 
of the Independent Bankers Association of 
the United States, and friends, I had long 
looked forward to this day in Mobile. 

I know of no greater honor that could have 
been paid our city or of a finer American 
who could have visited us than Hon. John 
W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury of those 
United States. 

I note the score that your association 
placed upon having him here as your prlncl- 
pal speaker, and I share with you the keen 
disappointment that he is not here that we 
might do him honor. 

I am, moreover, concerned with the fact 
that I left him in Washington recovering 
from an eye operation, and I know that it 
Is the sense of every man present that the 
Good Lord keep and preserve John Snyder 
for many, many years to come, and continue 
him in the wonderful work that he Is doing 
for oiir country. 

I know of no greater honor that could 
have been bestowed upon me than to have 
been chosen to present to you a good, true, 
and long-time friend—^humble, sincere, and 
yet. at the one time, one of the greatest 
men in our country today—Hon. John W. 
Snyder. Secretary of the Treasury, and second 
not even to Andrew Mellon or Alexander 
Hamilton as the greatest Secretary of the 
Treasury that this country has ever had. 

Mr. Chairman. I need neither point up nor 
elaborate upon the confusion which we see 
on every hand in this country today. I am. 
however, assured by those who have recently 
returned from Europe as well as from the 
Middle Bast and the Far East, that the con¬ 
fusion which we know is not peculiar to 
these United States, but is. rather, world¬ 
wide in its scope. 

Upon second thought, it is not hard for any 
contemplative mind to understand the un¬ 
rest which exists everywhere on earth when 
one thinks of the millions upon millions of 
people who are only now emerging—or shall 
I say being projected~from centuries of 
autocratic rule into some form or another 
of self government entirely new to them. 

Mr. Chairman, it is scarcely a fortnight 
since I sat in my office, one evening, dis¬ 
cussing with a learned savant the tremen¬ 
dous changes that have been wrought in 
world governments in the last half century. 

It seems like only yesterday that practi¬ 
cally all the jiiiiropean and Asiatic govern¬ 
ments were dominated by kings, shahs, 
sultans, kaisers, emperors, and czars. All 
were more or less absolute monarchs, whose 
decrees had the force of laws. In the short 
space of the last three or tour decades, how¬ 
ever, all of this has changed. Now there are 
but few oyal monarchs sitting on thrones in 
today's world—and where that type of gov¬ 
ernment still exists, it is more or less symbolic 
inasmuch as the crowned heads of such coun¬ 
tries are more or less social entities and have 
little or no say with respect to executive, 
legir'.atlve, and Judicial procedures. This, in 
a large measure, has led to the abdication 
of democratic processes and the success of 
dictatorship in lieu thereof. 

Even here on our shore there have been 
marked extensions of human rights and 
liberties, although from abroad as well as at 
home have come problems that today are 
trying the very souls of men. 

At the turn of the century a substantial 
portion of the business of this Nation was 
conducted in the coin of the realm. The pay 
envelopes of the workers, in both public and 
private employment, were stuffed with hard 
money or, at best, with but a little folding 


money. Such folding money as was in elrou- 
lation was backed by huge deposits of gold 
and silver In the vaults of the United States. 
That, too, has now changed. 

Currency or money today, either In the 
shape of coins or bills, is used merely as 
tokens and circulated for convenience’ sake 
only. 

Today the Nation’s business Is done under 
a system of credit rather than on a monetary 
basis. John Jones has so many dollars' 
credit to his account in the bank. Bill 
Smith, a carpenter, does a Job for John 
Jones—and Jones transfers some of his 
credit to Smith. Now Smith has credit in 
the'bank and he, m turn, issues checks to 
the rent man, one to the electric light or gas 
company, one to hi<( grocer, etc. All. in turn, 
make deposit of these checks which, again, 
increases their credits, so that, in the large- 
wise, It might be said that society, as con¬ 
stituted here in America, is today transacting 
business on the basis of a credit system 
rather than on a basis of money Itself. 

1 know that all at what 1 am saying seems 
elementary to this skilled and experienced 
banking group; but. concomitant with the 
turn of the century and, more specifically, 
upon declaration of Wmrld War I, the Federal 
Government itself began the extensive use 

credits and the issuance of long-term 
bonds to finance its war and other opera¬ 
tions—all of which resulted In a huge In¬ 
debtedness and a great public debt. 

Mr. Chairman, it la almost superfiuous for 
me to say that never In history has our 
Government had to face the problem of man¬ 
aging the public debts that It faces today. 

Fortunately, we have as Secretary of the 
Treasury in the personality of your good 
friend and my good friend, John W. Snyder, 
a man distinguished by the genius of his 
leadership as well as one who inspires the 
solid confidence of all of his fellow men. 

No nation In history has had to struggle 
more to manage a debt so huge that It taxes 
both the ability and the willingness of our 
people to meet It. 

Enormous as was our Indebtedness when 
we emerged from World War I, It still was 
Insignificant as compared with the one that 
exists today. 

By way of contrast the problems which 
faced our country then pale Into Insignifi¬ 
cance. 

It Is no dlspan^ement to point out that 
subsequent to World War II and In May 
1920, it was practically Impossible for the 
municipalities and States of these United 
States to sell a single issue of bonds, even 
though they carried as much as 6 percent 
interest per annum. 

The lack of confidence in the ability of 
the Treasurer of the United States to man¬ 
age the debt of that day was so shattered— 
that a single break in Government bond 
prices carried United States Liberty Bond 
issues to discounts of almost 20 percent be¬ 
low par. 

Billions of dollars were lost to the holders 
of all types of bonds—^Federal, State, county, 
municipal, and other bonds—with the fi¬ 
nancial panic that then swept the country. 

True understanding and the real test of 
successful debt management is best ex¬ 
pressed in the situation which exists today 
with respect to the value of all outstanding 
issues. 

With more than two hundred and sixty 
billions outstanding, no one person has lost 
as much as a single penny. This has been 
due to the effectiveness of stabilisation—the 
Federal-bond program and the successful 
management of the debt, These are wholly 
and directly attributable to the understand¬ 
ing, will, skill, and ablUty of John Wesley 
Snyder, our great Secretary of the Treasury. 

It la indeed no happezuitance that John 
Snyder was able to mei^ the tremendous 
task assigned him by the President of the 


United States when he called him to serve 
as the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

My friends, X do not have to tell you that 
John Snyder is no Wall Street tycoon. That 
he is. no feudal baron caBed into cdBce to 
serve vested banking interests, international 
cr otherwise—that he is now and has always 
been a true public servant. 

Scarcely 28 years of age. be entered the 
banking field as a bookkeeper for the First 
National Bank of a little city In Arkansas. 
In one aspect or another he has been in the 
banking buBlneee all of his life. 

John Snyder has first-hand knowledge of 
the banking problems of the small-buslneea 
man. the cotton, the peanut, the tobacco and 
the wheat farmer. Ba knows the fiscal 
problems of the cattle and the hog raisers 
and to my own mind, no man In the history 
of our country, with the possible exception 
of Alexander Hamilton or Andrew Mellon, 
has had such a comprehensive experience 
and deep understanding of banking and 
currency as that possessed by Secretary 
Snyder. 

His steady advancement in his chosen 
profession had so marked him among those 
of his profession in the Middle West that it 
Is small wonder he was called Into eervlce by 
the Comptroller of the Currency of the 
United States In 1981. 

There, serving as the principal assistant 
to the receiver of banks, he conducted all 
adnllnlstratlve duties incident to the liqui¬ 
dation of a vast number of insolvent national 
banks subsequent to the world-wide depres¬ 
sion of 1930. 

During the next 5 years, which followed 
his Induction, he proved himself to be prob. 
ably the greatest administrator and author¬ 
ity on bank liquidation that this world has 
ever seen. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not until 1940 that 
Mr. Snyder was brought to Washington as 
special assistant to the Chairman of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation Board. 
To this duty later was added those of the 
assistant to the full Board of Directors of 
that mammoth fiscal organization. 

"It was here that his superb talents were 
directed to developing a program to provide 
for the building, the equipment, and ex¬ 
pansion of war defense plants, and from the 
Inception of the War Plants Corporation, Mr. 
Snyder was iiutalled as operational vice pres¬ 
ident and director. 

"Within 1 year from the day upon which 
that huge Corporation was founded, more 
than 81,000.000,000 had been committed to 
the construction and equipment of stu¬ 
pendous Industrial plants In order to more 
successfully, economically, and expeditiously 
prosecute the war effort. 

"By the end of 1044, commitments In ex¬ 
cess of 810,000,000,000, covering aircraft, steel, 
machine tool, aluminum, magnesium, chem¬ 
ical. and ordnance facilities were financed. 
With prudence, sagacity, economic and finan¬ 
cial soundness, and In wisdom—moneys had 
been advanced for plants to manufacture 
synthetic rubber, aviation gasoline (facili¬ 
ties r.nd pipelines), and tbe United States 
Defense Plant Corporation owned not alone 
nearly 1,000 new huge, gigantic manufac¬ 
turing concerns but had also financed the 
expansion of hundreds of privately owned in¬ 
dustries in 40 States of the Union. 

"Outside of'the continental limits of the 
United States, likewise, commitments had 
been made for the production of critical and 
strategic war materials in other countries 
which ran into the millions of dollars. 

"Over this vast banking operation John W. 
Snyder, war buddy, bosom friend, confidant, 
and beloved coworker of. President Harry 
Truman—exerctslng full sway—presided as 
active administrative ofiloer. 

When In July 1948 the Preetdeat appolntetl 
Mr. Snyder Dtrector of the War Mobilization 
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and Reconversion, he Immediately initiated 
an active program to deal with major proh- 
lems of production and employment and to 
Implement all economic adjustments neces¬ 
sary to a transition from war to peace. 

*‘In preparation for VJ-day, he organized 
and held successive conference with the 
heads of all pertinent Government agencies 
to map out procedure. This to the end that 
when Japan sued for peace the machinery for 
a transition to a normal economy was all 
ready to be set in motion—the construction 
Industry was freed from restrictive wartime 
controls, other limitations were eased or re¬ 
moved-labor difficulties were adjudicated, 
and labor strikes in such essential Industries 
as steel and coal mining were quickly set¬ 
tled with both minimum of delay and dislo¬ 
cation in the reconversion program. 

Mr. Chairman, I know John W. Snyder. I 
have been knowing him well—and for a 
long, long time. 

I know that there has been no problem 
out of the hundreds in Government i.o 
which he has put his hand but what he 
brought—order out of chaos—success out of 
failure—and profit out of losses. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
there is a single man sitting on either side 
of the aisle or in both Houses of Congress 
that did not feel a glow of pride when, on 
June 26, 1946, John W. Snyder, with all 
of his great, proven talents and greater abil¬ 
ities. was called to serve by the President 
as the Secretary of the Treasury of these 
United States. , 

Mr. Chairman, the responsibility of that 
office has grown steadily and tremendously 
vear by year—since the time it was admin¬ 
istered by Alexander Hamilton. The Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury is today charged by 
law with the management of the Nations 
finances. He superintends the collection of 
all the Internal revenues of the National 
Government. He directs the form and keep¬ 
ing of public accounts, prepares recomtnen- 
dations for taxation programs and for the 
support of the public credit. 

The Secretary of the Treasury determines 
methods and policies relating to the pro¬ 
curement of Federal supplies. Under his 
Jurisdiction comes the Coast Guard, the Se¬ 
cret Service, the Bureau of Narcotics, Cus¬ 
toms and Internal Revenue. Through the 
Bureau of the Mint and the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing, he supervises the coin¬ 
age and printing of all the money in the 
land. 

Last, but not least, of all the stupendous 
tasks with which this eminently great pub¬ 
lic official is charged are all activities of the 
Bureau of Accounts and of Public Debt. An 
indefatigable worker, it is the latter single 
activity that keeps John W. Snyder at his 
desk until the late hours of the night in 
the conduct of transactions with respect to 
Government bonds and Government secu¬ 


rities. 

Mr. Chairman, my secretary only last 
Thursday advised me that the cloak rooms 
of the House were ringing with the praises 
of my good friend, the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury, upon pronouncement that he now hopes 
that he can avoid an Increase in Federal 
Income and other taxes in the year of 1962. 

This was because in his recent appear¬ 
ance before the Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee. Secretary Snyder anticipated that he 
might, even this year, be able to decrease 
the Federal debt from income-tax receipts, 
and declared that he would ask for a second 
round of taxes—only if and when the bud¬ 
get picture changed so much that such a 
second round would be absolutely necessary 
to keep the Government out of the red. 


Mr. Speaker, the article which Secre¬ 
tary Snyder wrote for the Independent 
bankers magazine is as follows: 


A Report on the Savings Bond Program 
(By John W. Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury) 

On May 1,1961, the popular series E United 
States Savings bonds will begin to matiu'e. 
During 1951 the E bond maturities will 
amount to $1,100,000,000. 

Early this year legislation was introduced 
in the Congress to authorize the Treasury to 
provide a method whereby owners of ma¬ 
tured series E Savings bonds who do not 
desire to cash them, may retain their Sav¬ 
ings bond Investment with no inconvenience 
to the holder. Some of the holders of matu¬ 
ring .series E bonds may, of course, desire to 
cash them on maturity. These bondholders 
will find cash waiting for them at any of the 
IG.OCO or more financial Institutions which 
are authorized to redeem Savings bonds 
upon presentation by ihelr owners. The 
Treasury believes, however, that a great 
many bondholders will wish to continue 
their investment in E bonds. Accordingly, a 
three-option plan was worked out for han¬ 
dling the maturing bonds. 

The arrangements decided upon are that 
the owners of maturing E bonds may: 

1. Accept cash, according to the original 
terms of the contract; or 

2. Continue (subject to approval of Con¬ 
gress) to hold matured E bonds, and earn 
Interest on full maturity value; or 

3. E.'cchange the matured E bonds for cur¬ 
rent Income Savings bonds of series G, in 
amounts of $300 and multiples thereof. 

It bears repeating that under option 1, 
the owner of any maturing series E bond 
may receive full cash payment for hts bond, 
if he desires. The Treasury wants this to be 
made absolutely clear to all E bond inves¬ 
tors. Nor would a bondholder's choice of 
option 2 preclude the subsequent cashing of 
his bond. Matured E bunds which are re¬ 
tained under the extension plan would re¬ 
main redeemable at any time. 

Once the plan is placed in effect, its op¬ 
tions will apply to all outstanding E bonds 
as they mature, and will apply, by right of 
contract, to all new series E savings bonds 
that are Issued. 

Option 2—that is, the option which per¬ 
mits extension with the payment of inter¬ 
est—would allow investors in E bonds to 
continue their Investment without putting 
them to any trouble or inconvenience. A 
holder of a maturing E Bond who wishes to 
maintain his Investment dues not need to 
turn in his bond to effectuate the extension. 

The tax feature of the plan—also subject 
to the approval of the Congress—would. In 
effect, disregard the original maturity date 
for series E savings bonds for purposes of 
tax treatment of Interest, if a taxpayer elects 
to hold his investment in savings bonds in 
the manner provided by the extension plan. 
Under existing law, a cash-basis taxpayer 
may elect either (1) to pay income tax on 
Interest in the year of redemption of the 
bonds or in the year of maturity, whichever 
first occurs, or (2) to pay the tax yearly as 
the interest accrues. Under the optional 
extension plan, interest on matured E bonds 
which are retained would not be taxable in 
the year of original maturity, but the entire 
amount of interest on the investment would 
be taxable at redemption or final maturity, 
unless the taxpayer elects to accrue interest 
on such bonds annually. 

This tax provision would be applicable 
only to cash-basis taxpayers. It would not 
be applicable to corporations, or to tax¬ 
payers on the accrual method of accounting. 
No postponement of tax liability would be 
authorized when the bond owner exercises 
an option to exchange matured bonds for 
series G bonds. 

As presented to the Congress, the exten¬ 
sion option calls for the earning of Interest 


on retained matured E bonds at the rate of 
2% percent simple Interest for the first 7 Vi 
years, and Interest thereafter at a rate suf¬ 
ficient to make the aggregate return for the 
10-year extension period 2.9 percent, com¬ 
pounded semiannually. As an example of 
the operation of this option, it may be as¬ 
sumed that in May 1941. $75 was invested 
in a series E bond of $100 maturity value. 
The bond matures in May 1961. If the 
holder retained the bund for 10 more years 
under the option extension plan, he would 
receive $133.33 in May 1961. 

The last of the series D savings bonds also 
are maturing this year. The extension plan 
would be limited to series E bonds and 
would not apply to series D bonds. The first 
series D maturities were in 1949. Obviously, 
serious administrative complications would 
arise from any attempt to make the exten¬ 
sion plan retroactive. At the same time, it 
would be highly inequitable for the Govern¬ 
ment to apply the proposal to some series D 
bonds and not to others. Furthermore, it 
should be noted that the terms of issue of 
the vast majority of series D bonds were 
more favorable than the E bond terms, since 
all Government bonds issued prior to March 
1, 1941, were wholly exempt from Federal 
Income tax up to $6,000 principal amount. 

The decisions with respect to the optional 
extension plan were made after long deliber¬ 
ation and extensive consultation, covering a 
period of nearly a year. The Treasury met 
with individuals and business, labor, indus¬ 
trial, and financial groups, who gave us the 
benefit of their thought and judgment as to 
a plan which would be in the best Interest 
of both the bondholders and the Govern¬ 
ment. The program which was worked out 
was the result of this cooperative effort. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
the readers of the Independent Banker, and 
others of the banking world, for the cooper¬ 
ation they have given the Treasury in the 
savings-bond program. A great majority of 
savlngs-bond owners look to their banks for 
information and advice about their savings- 
bond investments. The banks of the coun¬ 
try have done a magnificent job in facilitat¬ 
ing the smooth functioning of the whole 
savings-bond program. They can be equally 
helpful to the Treasury and to the public 
in cairylng out the E bond maturities pro¬ 
gram. 


MacArthur and Vandenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

SENATOR WILUAM BENTON 

OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. April 23 {legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the New 
York Times editorial of last Saturday 
headed “Heard Round the World,** and 
also Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick's col¬ 
umn **Arrival and Departure at a His¬ 
toric Crossroads.** which appeared on the 
same page. I remind the Senate that 
last Saturday was the day of the late 
Senator Vandenberg*s funeral. I read 
the Times editorial page on the plane on 
the way to Grand Rapids as a member 
of the official United States Senate dele¬ 
gation to the funeral. Against the back¬ 
ground of his great leadership, this edi¬ 
torial and this important column by 
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Mrs. McCormick seem to be extraordi¬ 
narily apt. 

Mr. President, I submit that the Con¬ 
gress must join with the Administration 
in giving much more attention to the 
imponderables of foreign policy which, 
when disregarded, as the Times points 
out, have often led even the strongest 
military nations to disaster. We must 
now build firmly on that structure of 
policy Senator Vandenberg helped to 
build. I well remember, Mr. President, 
his guidance to me during my days as 
Assistant Secretary of State, when again 
and again I would slip into his office for 
advice. He never failed to live up in 
private to the great reputation for can¬ 
dor and courage which he had achieved 
publicly throughout the world. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Bxcoao, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 21.1951] 
Hbasd Round tbs Wobld 

General MacArthur'a speech before Oon- 
gress has reverberated around the world, as 
was to be expected. Aleo, as waa again to be 
expected, the w<vld's attention Is focused at 
the moment far more on the differences be¬ 
tween MacArthur and the Administration, 
and especially on the possible consequences 
of the new controversy now dividing the 
strongest power of the free world, than on 
the more substantial areas of agreement. 
Yet. as in the case of the equaUy Important 
debate on the issue of sending troops to 
Europe, the agreement on fundamentals is 
boimd to prevail over the differences. There 
may be some adjustments on subordinate 
points, but in the end the sound sense of the 
American people will reassert itself, and this 
Nation wlU do whatever is necessary and 
possible to resist aggression, whUe striving 
to preserve the larger framework of world 
peace. 

The areas of agreement have been ob- 
sciured because the more dramatic passages 
of General iMlacArthur's speech dealt with 
the points of difference. But these areas of 
agreement are wide enough to assure con¬ 
tinued action along lines that have been 
laid down. This means, first of all, continua¬ 
tion of the global struggle against Com¬ 
munist imperialism on both the Asiatic and 
the European fronts, and, for that matter, 
at all points of Communist aggression. It 
means rejection of any kind of appeasement, 
and a rapid build-up of oxir own and our Al¬ 
lies* military strength. 

Beyond that, General MAcArthur sees eye 
to eye with the Administration on other 
points. There are no differences between 
the two on the important question of Japan 
or on the proposed Japanese peace treaty. 
Both agree that the colonial era is being 
replaced in Asia by a resurgence at Asiatic 
nationalism which requires complete re¬ 
orientation of tVestem policy, and one por¬ 
tion of MacArthur’s speech can be quoted 
verbatim in support of President Truman’f 
Point Four program. Even some of General 
MacArthur's specific recommendations are 
not so far out of line with Administration 
policy that they may not be adopted If eir- 
ciunstanoes warrant or conditions change. 
An economic blockade against China is al¬ 
ready being considered by the Sanctions 
Committee of the United Nations. Formosa 
has not only never been promised to Com¬ 
munist China but the United States is al¬ 
ready shipping mUltary supplies to Chlang 
Kai-shek. Even bombing of Manchuria can¬ 
not be excluded if the enemy shotUd resort 
to massive air attacks. 

There are, however, two points on which 
the differences are substantial, and from 
these dilTerences the whole controversy de¬ 
rives. One point is that General MacArthur 


apparently sees not only the Korean war but 
the whole struggle against Communist im¬ 
perialism as an almost exclusively Ameri¬ 
can affair, with little regard to the part 
which the United Nations, the North At¬ 
lantic alliance and all the other free na¬ 
tions of the world must play in it. That 
assumption, which ironically enough runs 
parallel with the Oommtmlst propaganda 
line, prompts him virtually to ignore the 
United Nations, whose first military com¬ 
mander he was, as well as the individual free 
nations and any views they may hold . 

The second point of difference is that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur puts military necessity and 
quick victory above all other considerations 
and seems willing to run great risks in their 
name. That is a military point at view, ap¬ 
propriate for a commander bent upon 
achieving the objective set for him by the 
quickest route. But it cannot dominate the 
decisions of statesmen who must also take 
into account the political and moral im¬ 
ponderables on which, in the long run. final 
victory depends. 

Disregard of such imponderables has often 
led to disaster for even the strongest mili¬ 
tary nations, and this consideration applies 
with special force to the Korean conflict, 
which is still dividing the United Nations 
and the extension of which could lead to 
consequences that might precipitate another 
new war requiring new strategic and po¬ 
litical decisions, as did the Chinese inter¬ 
vention. It is tor this reason that, some¬ 
times in the face of even military advisabili¬ 
ty, the American Government is moving 
slowly in order to preserve as much unity 
as is possible within the United Nations and 
to avert an American isolation which is the 
first aim of Soviet policy and which is de¬ 
signed to make us ^ht a future war alone. 

[From the New York Times of April 21,1051] 
Abxoao 

(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

AXEZVAX. and DXPSaTURX AT a Hxstoxxo 
C aOSSBOADB 

Among the saddest aspects of the stirring 
drama of the past few days is that the home¬ 
coming of General MacArthur overshadowed 
the passing of Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 
By custom the Senate adjourns when a 
Member dies, but on Thursday it bad to meet 
with the House of Representatives to listen 
and pay honor to the eye-fllllng and ear¬ 
filling hero of the Pacific. Following the 
Joint meeting, his coUeagtxes paid brief 
tribute to a hero in another field, but their 
words were all but lc»t in the reverberating 
echoes of the oration they had Just beard. 
Hence, even in his death the great Senator 
from Michigan, leader and victor in one of 
the most crucial political battles ever fought 
in the United States, was deprived by a 
strange coincidence of the full homage he 
deserved firom his country and the world. In 
the tumult and the shouting acclaiming the 
warrior’s return the departure of the states¬ 
man seemed a muted and lonely ending. It 
was the statesman who faded away and the 
old soldier who strode into the limelight and 
assumed a new role. 

In a way. however, the simultaneous com¬ 
ing and going of MacArthur and Vanden¬ 
berg fitted into the historic drama in which 
both flayed decisive parts. MacArthur’s is 
not played out; be has captured the center 
of the stage by sheer power of personality 
and histrionic art. Instead of diminishing 
the legend, the real figure enhances it. 

NO arauz. roB , unztt 

The first speaker before the assembly who 
could be both seen and beard by a national 
audience, the General did not use that 
grandstand to make the irresistible appeal 
for unity that some of us hoped for. He did 
not carry on where Senator Vandenberg left 
off. Although he declared that the issues 
were ’’beyond the realm of partisan consider¬ 


ation,** and althoui^ bis speech out across 
the ideas of hemUgtberio defense Iscfiatlon- 
Ists on the Republican side as well as the 
politioal realities on which the Administra¬ 
tion bases its course, it is bound to deepen 
and sharpen division not only on military 
versus poiltioal strategy, but on strictly party 
lines. 

Senator Vandenberg's aim waa to unite 
the country behind a nonpartisan foreign 
policy. Be was so manifestly the prime 
mover in gaining support for the measures 
like the Truman doctrine, the European Re¬ 
covery Program, the Atlantic Pact, and the 
Pan-Amerioan treaty that some of the Presi¬ 
dent's advisers, including General Marshall, 
suggested at one time that he be named 
BsOTetary of State in recognition of his in¬ 
valuable servioes as chief architect of an all- 
American foreign policy. 

No doubt General MacArthur also pas¬ 
sionately desires an all-American policy, but 
on his own terms, which he believes baste 
to our security. Senator Vandenberg was 
so convinced that unity was the paramount 
consideration that he was willing to com¬ 
promise on meUnods and details in order 
to achieve it. More Important, he was able 
to convince the majority in his party that 
a united front at home with the prime essen¬ 
tial of American influence abroad. The con¬ 
fusion and schisms in the Republic ranks 
since he became Inactive give the measme 
of his leadership—and the void his passing 
leaves in the council of the Senate. His 
loss at this Juncture is as tragic as the break 
with the Supreme Commander in the Pacific. 

VANDXNBXXO’B LAST VLBA 

Yet the structure of policy Vandenberg 
helped to build remains; it will not fall. Re 
is said to have left a letter which will un¬ 
doubtedly be a last plea for a closing of the 
ranks in the face of growing danger. Nor is 
it by any means certain that the great, if 
unfinished, work he accomplished will not 
be furthered rather than halted by Mac¬ 
Arthur. Just by stressing the global nature 
of the war and the necessity of creating 
strength enough to fight it on both fronts, 
the general must shock many of his fol¬ 
lowers—those who clamor for priority for 
the Aslan front, or those who favor a war 
so much more limited than the Administra¬ 
tion that they don’t want us to fight any¬ 
where but at home. 

The President must be a little shocked, 
too, to hear the deposed commander come 
out strongly for Mr. Triunan’s pet project. 
One of the most impressive passages in an 
impressive speech waa the insistence of the 
revolutionary character of the changes in the 
Orient. In an adroit thrust at his critics in 
Europe, MacArthur emphasized that ’’the 
peoples of Asia found their opportunity in 
the war Just past to throw off the shackles of 
colonialism and now see the dawn of new 
opportunity, and heretofore unfelt dignity, 
and the self-respect of political fre-'dom." 
The things they strive for he said—food, 
clothing, shelter, ’’the realization of the na¬ 
tionalist urge for political freedom * • • 
form a backdrop to contemporary planning 
which must be thoughtfully considered if we 
are to avoid the pitfalls of unreallsm.” 

What is this but support for Point Four? 
General MacArthur drew cheers for his ad¬ 
vocacy of economic help for Asia, more cheers 
than the President’s program bad yet evoked 
from Congress. But the new crusader for 
Point Four must be a bit embarrassing for Its 
sponsor jxist the same. Many commentators 
have pointed out that MacArthur’s entry 
Into the great debate actually narrows and 
Bimpliflles the issues. At least It reveals 
that they are not fixed or static. The com¬ 
ing and going of two great figures, at the 
same time reminds us that both are char¬ 
acters in a moving drama In which events 
are constantly catching up with and modi¬ 
fying the opinions of men and the policies 
of governments. 
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General MacArthur*! Address at the Joint 
Meeting of Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

IN THE SENAT^h OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a thoughtful 
column by Lowell Mellett which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on April 21. last. The article is entitled 
"Question Must Be Answered.” 

Lowell Mellett is one of the most 
thoughtful columnists in Washington. 
He brings to Journalism a rich, indeed, a 
unique, background as one of the great 
public servants of our time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Question Must Be Answered—Specific In¬ 
formation Prom General MacArthur Be¬ 
comes More Important Than Speeches and 
Receptions 

(By Lowell Mellett) 

This one is not a very easy one to write. 
That’s beceuse it has to be written with 
the cheers for MacArthur still ringing in the 
air. It’s no fun to be a wet blanket at a 
party. With this weary old town enjoying 
such an emotional upheaval as it hasn’t had 
In many years, who wants to be the one to 
say, ”Hey. stop, look, and listen or stop and 
think about what you’ve looked at and lis¬ 
tened to”? Why not leave it alone? 

Here’s why. Like everybody else with a 
television set I watched General MacArthur 
make his speech to Congress and heard every¬ 
thing he said. Like most everybody else I 
was carried away at times by the man’s elo¬ 
quence. Nothing like it, in my experience, 
since the early days of William Jennings 
Bryan. It had everything. Home and 
mother, our brave boys, hatred of war, love 
of peace, old soldiers never die, and God bless 
America. 

Par as I know the general believed every 
word he spoke and I’m sure he made an awful 
lot of other people believe. But what was 
the occasion for his speech and what was 
the basic issue he discussed? It was whether 
the President had dealt justly with him in 
relieving him of his command in the Pacific 
on the ground ol Insubordination; that, and 
whether he or the President had the truer 
concept of what our national policy should 
be. 

As he outlined his own concept, one com¬ 
pletely contrary to that of the President, 
he scarcely endeavored to defend himself 
against the charge of insubordination. He 
offered Instead a countercharge. This was. 
In effect, that certain civilians had been 
permitted to overrule the Nation’s best mili¬ 
tary brains in a military matter. He said— 
or, rather, he seemed to say—that he had 
voiced the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when he urged the bombing of Red Chinese 
supply bases In Manchuria and support for 
the return of Chlang Kai-shek’s troops to 
the mainland. It wasn’t surprising there¬ 
fore that Republican Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives leaped to their feet to give him 
the biggest cheer of the day. But it made 
you wond%T. Had Generals Bradley. Collins, 
at d Vandenberg and Admiral Sherman been 
telling MacArthur one thing, while allowing 


the President to tell the people something 
else. 

So. as soon as it was available In cold print, 
you read the text of the speech to see ex¬ 
actly what General MacArthur had said. He 
had said that for entertaining these views 
he had been severely criticized, despite my 
understanding that from a military view¬ 
point the above views have been fully shared 
by practically every military leader concerned 
with the Korean campaign, including our 
own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Which, it is fairly clear, does not mean 
what at first It seemed to mean. All it 
means is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
readily agree that, all things being equal 
or if there were no other considerations in¬ 
volved, it would be good military tactics to 
do the things he suggested. It doesn’t mean 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff agree that there 
are no other considerations Involved, con¬ 
siderations which the President and the Na¬ 
tion must take into account. 

Nevertheless, General MacArthur in his 
carefully, not to say deceptively, phrased 
statement, has raised a question that should 
not be allowed to remain a question. The 
testimony of General Bradley and his col¬ 
leagues is now demanded and with it any 
specific information that General MacArthur 
may have. This has become vastly more im¬ 
portant than the speeches and receptions 
now being scheduled in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and other cities. 


Suppression of La Prensa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

OF MARYLAND 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, reali¬ 
zation of the vast implications of the 
suppression by the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment of its world-known daily. La 
Prensa, fortunately is widespread among 
the people of our country. The hemi¬ 
sphere-wide support accorded the day 
of mourning recently staged at the sug¬ 
gestion of the National Press Club is 
evidence of this. 

The April issue of the American Fed- 
erationist, offleial organ of the American 
Federation of Labor, contains an edi¬ 
torial entitled “La Prensa,” authorized 
by President William Green, a great 
American, which presents in scholarly 
and convincing fashion the dangers in¬ 
herent in repression of objective and 
fearless presentation of national and 
world events. 

Indignation at such dictatorial action 
Is completely in line with the progres¬ 
sive attitude of America’s great labor 
organization, and the capable presenta¬ 
tion of the matter in the editorial makes 
a valuable contribution to the discus¬ 
sions on this vital matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial from the American Federatlonist 
be reprinted in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

La Prensa 

No act of Dictator Peron has met with 
more unreserved condemnation than his at¬ 


tack on La Prensa, the world-famous inde¬ 
pendent newsoaper of Argentina. This pa¬ 
per had standing throughout cosmopolitan 
circles and was widely read by Spanish¬ 
speaking groups. La Prensa, which followed 
the standards and practices of the free press, 
continued to publish and comment edito¬ 
rially on developments and trends even after 
Juan Peron seis^ed control of the government 
and began nullifying his country's constitu¬ 
tion. While the paper was not popular with 
the dictatorship, it was not until Peron was 
harassed by economic difflcultles that he 
took steps to silence this faithful recorder 
of developments and their implications. 

He selected as his tool the captive news 
vendors’ union, an afflllate of the govern¬ 
ment-controlled national labor federation. 
The sellers of newspapers and magazines 
submitted a series of excessive demands, 
concluding with a demand for 20 percent of 
the paper’s gross Income from classified ad¬ 
vertisements. These demands were served 
only on La Prensa, although Peron’s con¬ 
trolled imion also services other newspapers. 
A picket line, aided by the police, prevented 
delivery and shipment of copies of La Pren¬ 
sa coming off the press. Publication had 
to be suspended. 

The employees of the newspaper tried to 
confer with Minister of Labor to make plain 
that they had no grievance against manage¬ 
ment. They were dispersed by Peron’s po¬ 
lice. 

The shameful action against La Prensa 
followed Peron’s successful breaking of a 
nation-wide strike of railway workers. The 
dictator moved quickly to arrest the strike 
leaders, charging them with association 
with members of parties hostile to Peron 
and therefore suspected of fomenting the 
strike for political purposes. The govern¬ 
ment then promulgated an executive order 
to mobilize all railways for civilian service 
of national defense under the army. These 
workers ceased to be free. 

These happenings demonstrate the inevi¬ 
table development of dictatorships. They 
start by abandoning government by law. 
Then they undermine the integrity of the 
courts and educational institutions. They 
replace free enterprise by government control 
and undertakings. They replace free unions 
by government-controlled puppet organiza¬ 
tions and lay violent hands on capital and 
other private property. To get away with 
these high-handed deeds the dictator must 
control the press and other information 
media. 

The right to voluntary association is es¬ 
sentia'. to freedom in living and participat¬ 
ing in a free national life. Voluntary organi¬ 
zations are possible only when law and prop¬ 
erty are respected. Too often the first steps 
toward the curbing of freedom are taken In 
a national emergency and with the best in¬ 
tentions. Once started down the road to 
dictatorship, steps are hard to retrace. 

That is the reason the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor attacks at once plans and pro¬ 
posals leading to compulsory work. Eternal 
vigilance is th'? price of freedom, which must 
be maintained by each successive genera¬ 
tion. 

The Organization of American States has 
been meeting in WMhlngton to consider 
western hemisphere security against Com¬ 
munist aggression. A vV^al key to national 
security is a free press. We who love liberty 
cannot watch the murder of a great newspa¬ 
per without vigorous protest. While Dic¬ 
tator Peron was taking the final step to 
strangle La Presna, he warned the remaining 
great independent paper that its editorial 
freedom will also be ended. A press emas¬ 
culated and controlled by an irresponsible 
dictator In what used to be the most pro¬ 
gressive country In Latin America is an at¬ 
tack upon the security of all, under present 
conditions. 
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MacAriibiiritiii: What It It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF COMSnECnCUT 

IN TBE SENATE OF THE tlNTlED STATES 

Monday, April 23 {legislative day of 
Tuesday. Avrtt 17). 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a remark-> 
able editorial entitled *‘MacArthurlsm: 
What It Is/’ which appeared in the 
Washington Post last Friday. 

Here we have an objective and, in¬ 
deed, a scholarly analysis by one of 
America’s great newspapers, a newspaper 
most intimately in touch with national 
policy, of the emotionally moving and 
eloquent address last Thursday by that 
great soldier. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

MACARTHtnasM: Wbat It Is 

There wob a classic and gladiator quality In 
General MacArthur's valedictory to America. 
It was a noble Roman who took his leave 
before an Intent and watching people. The 
farewell, even if it had been limited to a 
ceremonial address, would have been charged 
with drama. But It was much more than 
that. General MacArthiir, against the back¬ 
ground of one of the great dismissals of his¬ 
tory, made a spectacular attack upon his 
Government's strategy. No case could have 
been stated with more power and with more 
passion. It was an electric performance 
which had an entire Nation, if not an entire 
world, spellbound. 

Now the real debate is on—the debate upon 
the edges of which this country has been hov¬ 
ering for a twelve-month past. Some of the 
facts are still missing. Outstanding among 
them Is the past as well as present position 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Mac- 
Arthur charged them with a belief at one 
time In the MacArthur strategy. To wbat 
extent Is he right? The President must not 
let Secretary Marshall delay a single Instant 
In putting the record straight. For a long 
time there has been more than a suspicion 
In the public mind that the Administra¬ 
tion has got out of the habit of coming clean 
with the American people. It has seemed to 
forget that its authority springs from the 
confidence as well as the strength of its con¬ 
stituents. When the facts are In, when the 
arguments are heard, we have faith that the 
proper course will be made clear, and that a 
new unity will be created for following it. 

What we plead for In the process is the 
eschewal of emotion. Wisdom Is the product 
neither of hysteria nor of heat. If. as 
General MacArthur says (and, In the main, 
rightly), the Soviet’s moves are the response 
of cold calculation, a. free society cannot af¬ 
ford to govern Itself differently. It must be 
sober in decision. To go off half-cocked is 
to court ruin andedlsaster. Action must be 
rigidly realistic when that action may in¬ 
fluence the American destiny for a thousand 
years. 

That Is why MacArthur’s text must be 
sonitlnlsed with the head and not with 
either knees or heart. The first point of 
notice la that not only did he not mention 
any of the fighting Allies In Korea, he did 
not once refer to the United Nations. He 
did not refer to the United Nations because 
he knew full vrell that the line of policy he 
advocated will not commend Itself to any 
Of our covenanted allies. On the contrary. 


his counsel will repel them. This would not. 
of course, faze the general. The man who 
used to emit such glowing words about the 
organization of nations for peace la quite 
prepared to go It alone. He Is a crusader if 
not a fanatic. But the rest of us must think 
of consequences. What rxe they? If West¬ 
ern Europe would not agree with us, then 
they would go neutral, and 270,000,000 peo¬ 
ple and 70,000.000 tons of steel would be lost 
to our armory. 

Not only that. It was dlfliault to figure out 
whether the general wanted to take up arms 
against communism or whether he distin¬ 
guished between Red China or Red Russia. 
If he had In mind a jihad, or holy war. 
against a social and political concept, then 
he should reread his Lincoln. It was not 
against slavery that Lincoln, idealistic 
though he was, took up arms, but against a 
break in the Union. A union is aborning 
today among all men who cherish liberty. 
Would Lincoln, as a practical matter, junk 
this nucleaur community in order to go off 
at a tangent and try to bayonet an idea? We 
do not think so. 

Aside from the loss of Western Europe 
moreover, this country would lose the back¬ 
bone of Asia by following MacArthur. The 
general Is right when he casts out the fool¬ 
ish notion of come of his own supporters that 
the people of even Communist-run Asia are 
ideologically Communist. Aslans still ask 
each other by way of greeting, "Have you 
eaten?" The belly and not the mind is the 
chief worrier In Asia. Yet, withal, they 
want to run their own affairs, and, as Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur testified, they are seized with 
a new and intoxicating nationalism. That 
means they doti’t want to be “saved” by 
America, or by anybody else. To them, over¬ 
whelmingly, that would be exchanging one 
Imperialism for another. 

For proof of this let those who are bemused 
by MacArthurism go back to our history. 
One example will suffice. Toward the end 
of the First 77orld War the United States de¬ 
cided to Intervene in Siberia. The force was 
under the command of General William 8. 
Graves. It was an Idealistic assignment—> 
to get the Czechs, who had been interned 
in Russia, out of the Siberian ports. But the 
orders to General Graves gradually changed, 
and the United States became party to Brit¬ 
ish Interventionism "to save Russia from 
bolshevism." This policy General Graves 
thought wrong and unwise, but, being a 
good soldier, he obeyed orders, and never 
thought of writing to the Joe Martin of 
hla time. However, on his retirement he 
made known his dissent in a book America’s 
Siberian Intervention. He described how 
he was the agent for delivering arms 
food to one of the Russian Chlang Kai-sheks. 
Admiral Koltchak. General Graves writes: 

"No government can add to Its strength 
from Its people while being held In power 
by foreign bayonets. Koltchak realized this, 
as I heard him tell Mr. Morris [United States 
Ambassador to Japan] that he did not want 
foreigners to fight for him, as the Russian 
character was such that the Russians would 
desert him If he received active military sup¬ 
port ffom foreigners. This is not a charac¬ 
teristic of Russians alone, It Is the charac¬ 
teristic of all nationals. The United States 
gained by this act [deliverying food and mu¬ 
nitions to Koltchak] the resentment of more 
than ninety percent of people In Siberia. Our 
intervention resulted In placing the mass of 
Russians even more solidly behind the So¬ 
viets. This Is shown by the promptness with 
which the Siberian people accepted the Mos¬ 
cow government after the dei^ure of the 
Allies." 

What applies to Russians applies to all 
nationals. 

Ah, says General MsKArthur, but the Chi¬ 
nese are different. How much General Mao- 
Arthur knows about China and the Chinese 
is shown by the way be let down the Presi¬ 
dent at Wake Island by assurixig him that 


the Chinese wotfid not intervena in Nortli 
Korea, and particularly by his account of 
Chinese history. The Chinese, were "non- 
homogeneous," he says, meaning without 
political unity, till the tttrn of the century, 
when they became consolidated first by 
Chang Tso-lln, then by Chlang Kai-shek, 
and then by Communists. Instead of Chang 
Tso-lln, who was the Independent chieftain 
of Manchuria In the twenties, Oenex-al Mac¬ 
Arthur meant Siux Yat-sep, father of the 
nationalist revolution which turned China 
Into a republic in 1011. 

But let that pass. General MacArthur, 
thinking of the Chinese In these pathologi¬ 
cally nationaiistio times as different from 
the Russians that General Graves encoun¬ 
tered, says that all we have to do is blockade 
the Chinese coast, help Chlang Kai-shek land 
on the coastline, and give him "logistical 
support." Blockade, no matter how you 
slice It, means war. So, as we found in the 
’twenties, does economic sanctions. Collec¬ 
tive reprisals against China are now under 
consideration at Lake Success. But the Is¬ 
sue is highly delicate. An all-ln blockade 
from Vladivostok to Singapore—a tidy dis¬ 
tance, if you look at the map—^would mean 
a denial of raw materials to Western Europe 
and would put Japan solely on American 
charity. And what does “logistical support" 
mean? It means that not only would we 
have to ferry a discarded politician. Chlang 
Kai-shek, across, we would have to make sure 
he would win. Row could it be otherwise? 
All our stakes would be on Chlang Kai-shek. 
Chlang knows that. Having run away from 
the Communists every time he came any¬ 
where near them, he would never dream 
of trying to reconquer China without the 
United States In front of him. back of him. 
and all around him. General MacArthur 
can’t make a warrior out of Chlang Kai-shek 
by thinking so. 

No. the course that General MacArthur 
recommends Is a course of all-out Interven¬ 
tion. step by Inexorable step. It Is war. It 
Is war against the wrong foe on the wrong 
battlefield, fought without allies, with our 
real enemy husbanding Its men and resources 
while we are wallowing In the Chinese bog. 
The Japanese could tell General MacArthur 
something about the size and the depth of 
the morass Into which be would commit 
America. And Chlang Kai-shek would be 
the tiger on the American back. 

There Is a remaining Item In the American 
strategy that General MacArthur advised. It 
Is to end the Korean "sanctuary" in Man¬ 
churia by bombing it. General MacArthur 
omits altogether to mention that we, no less 
than the Chinese and North Koreans, have 
a sanctuary. It la located In air-free South 
Korea and Japan. Whether this sanctuary 
would remain intact after we start to bomb 
Manchurlar-none can tell. General Mac¬ 
Arthur thinks so. The Soviet, he says, “will 
not necessarily mesh Its action with our 
moves." Perhaps not. though after Wake 
Island, there will be some hesitation In 
accepting General MacArthur’s judgment on 
that vital score. Be Is no better judge of 
the Russians than of the Chinese. Author¬ 
ities like Georgs F. Kennan tell us that the 
Russians are sensitive as no other people are 
about their frontiers. But, as we say, Mac¬ 
Arthur may be right. Our own reaction to 
his view of Russian policy Is that it Is a good 
one for us to follow. Let us not mesh our 
actions with their moves. Let us not fight 
the foe that Russia picks for us and com¬ 
mit our force on the .battlefield she selects. 
Let us keep the initiative, and be sovereign 
over our own strategy. 

Our country la at the height of Its power 
and glory. No great pow«r in history has 
been tolorated which falls to act in oonoort 
with the general interests of pianklnd as 
mankind conoelvea these interests. That was 
the guiding rule of Pax Brltannlca. It must 
be the guiding rule of the American power, 
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or it will perlah. Our actions, In other words, 
are In the realm of politics as well as In the 
realm of military power. It was a simple 
recipe that MacArthur spelled out, too sim¬ 
ple, and so simple we would have to do it 
alone. That the general Is a false prophet 
is apparent In every line of what he said, 
even in hU essay on the strategy of the 
Pacific. This newspaper pleaded t'lat For¬ 
mosa be taken over back In 1946; nevertheless 
it feels that It Is nonsense to assert that the 
whole Pacific and the Americas would be lost 
by the breach of the Pacific moat through 
defection of Formosa. After all the aggres¬ 
sive Japanese once had It, and that did not 
finish America. General MacArthur started 
his address as a statesman and ended it as 
a drill sergeant. 


Liceniing of Radio Broadcast Stations 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MARVLANt. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by the Allied States Association of Mo¬ 
tion Picture Exhibitors. 

Motion Picture Theater Owners of 
Maryland, Inc., a member of the Allied 
States Association, through Mr. Lauritz 
Garman, president, advises that its board 
of directors feels that the industry has 
suffered greatly from recent develop¬ 
ments in the entertainment Held, and 
that they will be further adversely af¬ 
fected as a result of the action by the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
which is discussed in the association’s 
statement. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Federal Communications Commission Wields 
Blackjack 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has Just issued a declaration of policy, called 
a report, which sets a new record for usurpa¬ 
tion of authority.* 

By this report the Commission— 

1. Imposes a condition on the right of mo¬ 
tion picture companies to qualify for broad¬ 
casting licenses based on Information coming 
to it from an unidentified source and without 
specific findings based upon evidence ad¬ 
duced In support of or opposition to any 
application for a license. 

2. Asserts the authority to regulate the mo¬ 
tion picture industry and the use It shall 
make of Its properties although no such au¬ 
thority has been conferred on it by Congress. 

3. Would compel the motion picture com¬ 
panies to make available to television broad¬ 
casters their finest films and talent as a 
condition to the right to qualify for broad¬ 
casting licenses. 

The report was Issued as a result of a hear¬ 
ing held a year ago looking to the estab¬ 
lishment of a uniform policy to be followed 
In the licensing of radio broadcast stations 
to applicants accused or convicted of violat¬ 
ing a law of the United States. 

* Docket NO. 9S72, March 29, 1951. 


The points set down for hearing, as enu¬ 
merated in the report, did not even hint 
that the Commission wished to be enlight¬ 
ened as to Its authority to advise prospective 
applicants for licenses or renewals as to the 
use which they should make of properties 
which are not subject to the Commission's 
regulatory powers. In order to qualify for such 
licenses or renewals. 

Specifically, there was not the slightest 
Intimation that the Commission had In mind 
the possibility of a ruling or even an expres¬ 
sion of opinion to the effect that the motion 
picture companies, in order to be eligible for 
licenses or renewals, must first make their 
choicest films and contract artists available 
for exhibition on television. 

While we have not examined all the briefs 
and arguments offered at the hearing in April 
1960, we do not believe that any such star¬ 
tling proposal entered Into the discussion. 
So revolutionary and drastic a proposal would 
have attracted wide attention and most cer¬ 
tainly would have come to our notice. 

Sometime between the close of the hearing 
and the Issuance of the report the Commis¬ 
sion either evolved the idea, or it was planted 
with it. that it could force the motion picture 
companies to supply their best available films 
and talents to this rival entertainment 
medium In order to qualify for licenses. 

The report recites blandly that “It has 
come to the Commission’s attention that 
many motion picture companies refuse to 
make copies of their films available for use 
by television companies.” It then goes on to 
say that "the success of television will de¬ 
pend to a large measure on the ability of tele¬ 
vision stations to acquire the best available 
films and to use the best available talent 
and stories in their programs." 

It would be Interesting, and it may become 
necessary to ferret out the source of this In¬ 
formation that "has come to the Commis¬ 
sion’s attention." We are confident that It 
was not openly supplied by the participants 
In this quasl-Judlclal inquiry. The motion 
picture companies represented at the hear¬ 
ing apparently had no warning that such a 
catastrophic ruling was in contemplation. 
And the thousands of independent theater 
owners, who are the concern of this associa¬ 
tion, had no reason to suspect that their In¬ 
terests were involved, much less in Jeopardy. 

WILL THE COMMISSION NOW REOT7LATB THE 
MOVIES? 

It doesn’t seem possible that the Commis¬ 
sion itself could have reallxod the full Impli¬ 
cations of Its action. 

In order to make good on these "primary 
principles" which are to guide It "In making 
a case-to-case determination of these appli¬ 
cations,” the Commission must exercise strict 
control over the motion picture companies, 
even to the extent of fixing prices for their 
products. 

Let us consider what could and doubtless 
will happen If the Commission persists In the 
policy of requiring the motion picture com¬ 
panies to place their "best available films’’ 
at the disposal of its competitor In the en¬ 
tertainment field. A film company desiring 
a license asserts In its application that It has 
conformed to the Commission’s requirement. 
A TV station objects and complains that the 
applicant has not made Its best films avail¬ 
able. Is the Commission going to set itself 
up as an expert to pass on the quality of 
motion pictures? 

But that Is child’s play compared to the 
difficulties that will arise when a TV station 
complains—and this will happen—that the 
applicant has sought to evade the Commis¬ 
sion’s policy by chaining film rentals too 
high for It to pay. The Commission has pro¬ 
ceeded in happy ignorance of the cost of 
producing the best pictures and the methods 
used in pricing them, or else it has made the 


cold-blooded determination to subsldlee TV 
at the expense of the motion picture industry 
and thus confiscate the latter's property 
without Just compensation. 

We are forced to this conclusion because 
we do not believe It could have been con¬ 
templated by the Commission or the person 
or persons who persuaded It to adopt this 
policy, that TV would pay film rentals ap¬ 
proximating those derived from the theaters. 

Admission to a first-run or key neighbor¬ 
hood theater usually is 60 cents or more. 
Those theaters pay film rentals ranging from 
25 to 40 percent of the gross receipts. If the 
film companies must make their best pic¬ 
tures available to television, they will be 
entitled to and should demand the same 
rentals, based on the same factors, that are 
charged the theaters. But when they de¬ 
mand that the TV people pay from 12 to 20 
cents for each claimed spectator—and we 
mean the claims they make in seeking spon¬ 
sors—they will run snivelling to the Com¬ 
mission and claim that the movie companies 
are flouting the Commission's policy. 

Then the Commission will either have to 
back down on its policy or start fixing the 
price of film. 

COMMISSION WOULD DESTROY GOVERNMENT’S 
REVENUE 

The country is engaged in a mighty pre¬ 
paredness campaign, the object of which is 
to Insure peace. The Congress is confronted 
with the task of Imposing additional taxes 
to sustain the effort. 

Although the motion-picture business is 
currently in a serious slump, due In some 
measure tj the free entertainment afforded 
by television, the United States Government 
still collects a 20-percent tax on every paid 
admission to a motion-picture theater. 

These admission taxes collected from 
movie patrons amount to about 9300,000,000 
a year. 

Yet the Federal Communication Commis¬ 
sion by its declared policy of building up 
television at the expense of the movies would 
Jeopardize, certainly greatly reduce and 
possibly destroy this valuable source of 
revenue. 

This grave consequence, evidently not real¬ 
ized or taken into account by the Commis¬ 
sion, lllu: rates the danger of adopting 
policies affecting Industries which are not 
subject to the Commission’s Jurisdiction 
without a full, complete, and open Investi¬ 
gation in the course of which information 
on all angles of the subject is obtained from 
those most affected and best equipped to 
furnish it. 

Unless the Oommission recedes from its 
position, this phase of the matter should 
receive the attention of Congress while the 
tax bill Is under consideration. 

AND rr MAY STILL BE ALL FOR NAUGHT 

The gratuitous nature of the Commis¬ 
sion’s dictum, and the fact that compliance 
therewith still will not guarantee any film 
company a broadcasting license, Is one of 
the most serious aspects of Its action. 

The greater part of the report deals with 
the points which were set down for hearing. 
That part of the report was within the Com¬ 
mission’s authority and we have no special 
fault to find with the conclusions reached. 
It is true, as the Commission says, that "the 
major motion-picture companies * • • 

have violated the antitrust laws over a period 
of years in the motion-picture field." We 
think it follows, as the Commission con¬ 
cludes, that such violations are “a matter 
that the Commission must consider carefully 
in determining the qualifications of these 
companies to operate in the public interest.** 

That is an issue between the film com¬ 
panies and the Commission in which the in¬ 
dependent exhibitors have no direct interest. 
It is a question which will have to be resolved 
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on a ca88*to-caM baala when and U thoia 
oompanle* apply for lloenaes. . ^ . 

The only phase of the report that affeete 
the theater owners—and It threatens their 
vary existence—is the next to last paragraph 
therein which says that the motion-picture 
companies must make their beat films, per¬ 
formers and stories available to television in 
order to be eligible for a license. 

Because It Is alien to the questions set 
down for hearing and does not even deal with 
adjudged vlolatlone of law. It seems to have 
been added as an Irrelevant afterthought. 
The Ck)mmisslon Is careful to say, "We ex¬ 
press no opinion at this time as to whether 
such practices (not supplying films, etc., to 
TV) are or are not In violation of the anti¬ 
trust laws." So far as we are aware, no law 
provides and no court has ever held that it Is 
a violation of law for a private corporation, 
acting alone and not In concert with others 
to choose its own customers. And yet the 
whole purpose of the proceeding was to de¬ 
termine the weight to be given law violations 
In the granting of licensee. 

To reduce the Commission's position to 
complete absurdity, let us suppose that a 
motion-picture company has attempted in 
good faith to comply with the Commission's 
policy; has made Its beat films available to 
TV and thus destroyed their value for ex¬ 
hibition in the theaters. It has destroyed 
one vast market in hopes of gaining another. 
And then the Commlesion, applying the 
principles discussed In the first six and a 
half pages of its report, decides that it can¬ 
not grant a license to that film company be¬ 
cause of its antecedent violations in the 
motion-picture field. 

MOWING DOWN THX INNOCENT BTSTANDEIlS 

The report gives the Impression that the 
Commission moved by some undisclosed im¬ 
pulse hurled a rock at the film companies; 
hut It struck the exhibitors. 

It might at least have given consideration 
to the extent of the havoc which Its policies, 
if carried out. will wreak among the motion- 
picture exhibitors. 

When a picture is shown on television Its 
box-office value In the area in which It Is 
shown Is destroyed. About 17,000 theaters 
are dependent upon an adequate supply of 
box-office attractions. Of the $2,700,000,000 
invested in the entire Industry, only $160,- 
000,000 la Invested In production and dis¬ 
tribution. All of the remainder—94 per¬ 
cent—Is Invested in theaters. 

The 1040 census shows that 177,420 persons 
were employed In the motion-picture indus¬ 
try, Of these, 33,687 were engaged In pro¬ 
duction, 11,332 in distribution, and 132,401 
in exhibition. 

Thus the Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, of Its own motion, has laid down a 
policy which, tr carried out. would endanger 
the more than $2,000,000,000 Invested in the¬ 
aters and threaten the livelihood of many. 
The rule prescribed by Congress for the 
granting of licenses la that "the public con¬ 
venience, Interest, or necessity will be 
served." Oertslnly Congrees never contem¬ 
plated that the public Interest could be 
served by tearing down an established Indus¬ 
try in order to help a rival industry which, 
once the novelty has worn off. may not retain 
public favor. 

Despite ail the hullabaloo, television’s fu¬ 
ture is still clouded with uncertainty. Its 
forward surge has slowed down to a walk. 
Those who giUfiy predict that television will 
supplant the movies should read the feature 
st^ in the Wall Street Journal for Mkrch 
26,1051, entitled "Teetering TV." The Com- 
munlcatloBS Oommiasion may wake up some 
day and find it has backed the wrong hntee. 
In the meantime, grave damage may mult 
from its present imUcIm. They call for stem 
resistance by the motion-ptelaire industry, 
the theaters as well as the producers. 


CosdittMt tlffi bw Cwtiii 


. EXTENSION OP RBliARBB 
or 

HON. HARGAKET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINS 

tK TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (leyislaUve day of 
Tue^y, April 17), 1951 

l£rs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Mr. Adln Ladd, of the merchant marine, 
has written a most interesting letter to 
his grandmother who resides in my home 
town of Skowhegan, Maine. His letter 
deals with what he saw behind the iron 
curtain and how what he saw gave him 
a deeper appreciation of the freedom 
which we of the United Nations still 
enjoy. 

I commend the letter to my colleagues, 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rioord. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recori), 
as follows: 

[From the Skowhegan (Maine) Independent- 
Beporter of April 17, 1061] 

AnN Ladd, or MmcHANT MIakinx, Wtxm Hi 
la Back nr Swidxn Arm Bxmo Bxbind thb 
Zion CtmAXN 

Adln Ladd. A. B.. merchant mariner, with 
the Mo<MW-McOormaek Lines, aboard tha 
steamship Mormaekfir, lately behind the 
Iron curtain has written his grandmother 
an entertaining letter from Stockholm. 
Sweden, under date ct April 6. Be says: 

"There are only two ports left now before 
heading back to the States. Bo far we have 
been to Qoteborg, Oslo, Copenhagen, and 
Gdynia. 1 am disappointed that we aren't 
to go to Helsinki after coming so near. 

*Tf you asked a Pole when It was the last 
time he smiled, I think be would have a 
little difficulty remembering off-hand the 
occasion. My O. S. and I walked from the 
docks across the city and hack Just looking 
and listening. Tbe only person with a smile 
on his face was the tnzHimerable pictures 
of one Joe Stalin that in varying sUses bong 
In nearly every shop window. And at that, 
his big moustached grin Is as mirthless as 
the mouth of a cannon. There la almost 
a chill In the air, like the moment between 
seeing the smoke and waiting for the ex¬ 
plosion. People we met on the streets, as 
soon as they recognized us as Americans, 
would avert their eyes, stop talking, and 
walk a little faster. It was almost em¬ 
barrassing to walk down the street and defi¬ 
nitely uncomfortable. I noticed in one 
clothing store just two suits in the window 
and they were second-hand, very old and 
shabby. The price—$200 and $184 or the 
equivalent In Polish money. There were 
several, posters In the windows showing 
American planes bombing Korean women 
and children, and the only film (movie) had 
to do with racial discrimination and Bus- 
slan soktlers beating the American Army. 
They are doing an excellent job of teaching 
the Poles to hate everything American in¬ 
cluding the Americana themselves. Well 
any way, the Ohort time I spent In Poland 
was enough to make me depreceed In mind 
for a long time, after we left that sorry 
country. Also, I reallie a tittle better the 
broader meantng, and greater yet, the value 
of the thought ^freedom.* How can man¬ 
kind have lost tiM right to smile or look 
St a atmnger walking down a streetf This 
Is a three-dimensioned sodety now all fight. 


We have not only a right and wrong but 
a left as welL The Oommunists are right 
in not allowing their slaves to see the rest 
of the WQdd end Hoe versa; that la—right 
In their own power-hungry wey beeaiwe no 
one would etand for them If th^ knew what 
the other half wae missing. 1 think a Pole 
would be happy to miss tha sokaers and 
eaUors with their subnuudilne guns and con¬ 
stant eheeklng of papers that goes on day 
after day. 

"It Is a relief to be back in Sweden todey 
and until iron curtain is just a phrase in 
history books, I don't care about going on 
the other side of It again. 

"I didn’t lend the Copenbegen eddreae 
la the leet letter beeauM Z didn't think 
there would be time enough to receive a 
letter over here. Now It is too late but there 
should be maU In Mew York when we get 
there." 


Suppligt fpr SoUwrt tnliig Bbck Msrket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER LCAPEHART 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (leyislatioe day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr.CAFSHABT. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rscord an article 
entitled "Report Prom Korea—'QI Says 
United States Goods on Black Market.' '* 
published in the Bloomington Herald- 
Telephone, Bloomington, Ind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Bbport From Koria—OZ Bats United States 
Ooons ON Baack Market 

A Bloomington soldier, fighting In Korea, 
asked today In a letter to the editor of the 
Daily Herald-Telephone why American OI's 
there are forced to turn to the black market 
to buy American goods such as cigarettes, 
candy, beer, and writing paper. 

Pfc Gerard N. Sira, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Sira, of Maxwell Lane, is with an en¬ 
gineering outfit In Korea. What he has seen 
in the far eastern country be apparently 
doesn’t like. 

He wrote the following letter to the Ber- 
ald-Telephone: 

"Dear EDtroi; I am Just one of many hun¬ 
dreds of art over here in Korea that would 
Just like to have a few of bis questions 
answered. Tve never aeen the feUowe in this 
outfit with me feeling so low as they are 
here. Their morale la as low aa It could 
poaaibly get, and that’s not good. 

"The first question that 1 want answered 
la. What are we h«re flghttng for? It’s plain 
to sae that the Korean people don’t like ue. 
They don’t want us around. As far as we 
know we haven’t any real right to be here." 

REVOITS HACK MARKET 

"Where is' the stuff that should be on the 
FX shelves going to? I can answer that one 
tot you. Ill even send you pictures to prove 
It if you want. Our cigarettes, candy, besr, 
wrttl^ paper, and such stuff is all over tha 
streets of Pusan and other Korean cities, tn 
little stands that the kids have rigged up, 
and seUtng for 10 times their values. Ciga¬ 
rettes sell for 25 cents a pack on the black 
market and 10 cents in the PZ. The trouble 
is that they never get on the PX shelf to 
start with. 
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“The paper that I am writing this letter 
on came from a friend of mine In Bloom¬ 
ington. It's a ehame when a fellow has to 
write home for things he should be able to 
get right here/* 

ASKB WHERE TRUCKS ARE 

“Where’S our trucks? We have to drive 
trucks that are made in Japan, while our 
trucks are all used by Koreans who let one 
last about a month. 

“Where’s our beer. I am drinking Jap 
beer right now, because the only American 
beer we could get is on the black market 
and it costs $1 a can. Ask yourself these 
questions and see if you can give me a half¬ 
way decent answer. 

“Where’s our clothes? We all have clothes, 
yes. but the Koreans and the English soldiers 
also have them. A soldier Is supposed to 
honor his uniform. I’ll ask you people from 
my home town—could you honor the uni¬ 
form that all the soldiers of the world, and 
half of the prisoners of war are wearing? 
I don't think you could. Our Army Is sup¬ 
posed to be outstanding. I don’t see how 
it possibly could be with everything wetirliig 
one of Its uniforms.’’ 

WANTS ANSWERS 

“I guess maybe this sounds like a lot of 
plain old griping to some of you folks back 
home, but Just ask a few veterans around 
there and see if they don't set you straight. 
I'd like some of these things answered, so 
let’s hear from someone who thinks he 
knows. 

“I hope this gets in the paper, so a lot of 
the mothers of boys who are over here can 
see what they are up against, 

“Your friend. 

“Pfe G. N. Sira.” 


On the Outskirts of Armageddon 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON.RICHARD B.WIGGLESWORTH 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday. April 16, 1951 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following arti¬ 
cle by Arthur Krock, from the New York 
Times of March 27, 1951: 

On the Outskirts op Armageddon 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Frankfort, Germany, March 18,—The his¬ 
toric rift between Prance and Germany, the 
tragedy of Europe that eventually brought 
the United States Into two global wars and 
the leadership of the west, must first be 
bridged over, then eliminated, to preserve hu¬ 
man liberty. This Is the task to which the 
Americans In Western Europe are devoting 
themselves, on the spot. From all the com¬ 
plicated moves and situations which bewilder 
the newcomer to Germany from Washington 
this fundamental fact emerges, and domi¬ 
nates the path to any conclusion. 

Paris and France, except for the Hotel 
Astoria near the Arc de Trlomphe, are as 
native to their own culture as ever. But 
Frankfort, where the High Commission has 
its base in the I. O. Farben headquarters, 
and Wiesbaden, where the Air Force soars 
through and over the town, have become a 
visible part of the United States. Many 
sights and sounds declare this. But among 
the most interesting are the road signs as 
the traveler nears Frankfort: “No Passing,” 
“Soft Shoulder,” “United States P-X 600 
Yards.” For this Is one of the great focal 


points for the moat unusual adventure ever 
undertaken by the United States. And the 
historian would be pressed to present a 
parallel. 

The task is not only that of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, now well on 
the way to transition, which was to restore 
the productive economy of nations devastat¬ 
ed by the Second World War. It is not only 
that of General Elsenhower, which is to build 
the military section of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to deter the Soviets from 
Western European aggression. It Is not only 
that of the British and the Western Euro¬ 
peans. plus some others, to do their part of 
this building and evolve a continental army 
at last. It Is enormously the task of the Al¬ 
lied High Commission In Germany, of which 
the American part under John J. McCloy Is 
laboring with extraordinary devotion to in¬ 
still among the Germans the will to place 
the independence of the individual and the 
dignity of the human spirit above every other 
consideration of human life. 

This Is not to imply that the High Com¬ 
missions of the British and the French are 
not pursuing the same objective. But there 
are several well-known reasons why the most 
powerful influence to this end must and 
does come from the American section. If 
this goal is not attained, neither of the 
related ones can be, and It Is far too early to 
form an opinion whether success can come. 

The principal labor of Mr. McCloy, which 
Is to forge and bind a common social-eco¬ 
nomic link between Prance and Germany, 
can be only briefly appraised In this space. 
But at this writing there is reason to hope 
that before it can appear In print the Schu- 
man plan for the basic economic Interde¬ 
pendence of France and Germany will have 
been Initialed by the Governments, to be 
submitted for legislative approval, and that 
within a matter of weeks this approval will 
be forthcoming. There is Just about that 
much time for the west to acquire this es¬ 
sential foundation. In the opinion of In¬ 
formed persons here. 

If the Schuman plan, originated by 
French statesmen In one of the few Inspired 
moments since postwar Soviet foreign pol¬ 
icy disclosed Itself, shall come Into being In 
the required time the principal personal 
credit must go to Mr. McCloy. To reach the 
present status of hope for the Schuman 
plan he has wrestled with the French, the 
Germans, the British, the industrialists of 
the Ruhr—and some attorneys they em¬ 
ployed in the United States—with greater 
exertion than Jacob had to put forth with 
the angel. 

From the outset of serious consideration 
of the Schiynan plan Mr. McCloy laid down 
three absolute conditions. The Ruhr Indus¬ 
trial combine, composed of about a dozen 
men who follow three or four and were de¬ 
termined to regain their cartelized monopoly, 
must be broken. Instead of being able to ob¬ 
tain even more of the coking coal of the 
Ruhr required for their productive capacity, 
they must be limited to 76 percent (he first 
tried to make it 60 percent) so that steel 
mills elsewhere on the continent could have 
essential supplies. Third, the single pro¬ 
curement agency for coking coal must be dls- 
banded and something resembling a free 
market take Its place. The reason why the 
Schuman plan Is on Its way to Initialing with 
the Indispensable approval of the United 
States is because Mr. McCloy gained his ob¬ 
jectives in substance and largely in detail. 
The apex of vlctoiy was the signed approval 
of the Conditions by Chancelor Adenauer 
of the new West German Republic. 

If the Schuman plan gets into operation, 
and works, then, for the first time since Bis¬ 
marck failed to Interest France more in colo¬ 
nial expansion than in the recovery of Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine, the basic cause of the tragedy 
of Europe will be on its way to removal. If 
that happens, the accomplishments of the 
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Marshall plan will take on the fiber of endur¬ 
ance; the “Elsenhower army” will have 
shorter life as a mere blueprint surrounded 
by adoring staff officers; the European army 
will advance from the stage of debate, and 
the Soviets will be faced with the plain neces¬ 
sity of a change of foreign policy. 

There are lions In the high grasses of the 
untrod areas near the path to these goals— 
one can almost smell their feral odor from 
this shattered city—and they may at any 
time be loosed to destruction which will In¬ 
clude their own. No one In authority here 
disputes the hazard. But the procession of 
peace Is advancing, and the flag of the United 
States Is at the fore. 


The Brilliant Record of General of the 
Army Douglas A. MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
Gen. Douglas A. MacArthur’s return to 
the United States after an absence of 
over 14 years, it is fitting that we pause 
in our tribute to him and study his re¬ 
markable military career which is un¬ 
paralleled in the history of this Nation: 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 

Douglas MacArthur was born at Little 
Bock, Ark., January 26. 1880. He entered the 
United States Military Academy on June 18, 
1899; graduated at the head ol his class on 
June 11, 1903; and was commissioned a sec¬ 
ond lieutenant of engineers. 

Shortly after he was graduated from the 
United States MUltary Academy, he sailed 
for the Philippine Islands. Here he engaged 
in engineering duties. Including construc¬ 
tion work at Gulmaras Island until Octo¬ 
ber 1904. Upon his return to the United 
States, he served at San Francisco with the 
California Debris Commission and as Assist¬ 
ing and Acting Chief Engineering Officer, 
Pacific Division, until October 1905. He was 
then ordered to Tokyo where he served as 
aide to his father, Lt. Gen. Arthur MacAr¬ 
thur, until September 15, 1906. WhUe on 
this detail he was given a confidential mis¬ 
sion which took him to many countries 
throughout Asia. 

Upon his return to the United States, he 
was assigned to duty with the Second Bat¬ 
talion of Engineers at Washington Barracks, 
D. C., and, in addition served as aide to Presl- 
Ident Theodore Roosevelt until August 1907. 
In February 1908, he was graduated from the 
Engineer School of Application. He then 
served as assistant engineer at Milwaukee, 
Wls. In April 1908. he Joined Company K. 
Third Battalion of Engineers, at Fort Leav¬ 
enworth, Kans. Here he served as company 
officer and also as an Instructor in the 
Mounted Service School and the Army Serv¬ 
ice School. His 4-year tour at Fort Leav¬ 
enworth was Interrupted by periods of serv¬ 
ice at San Antonio, Tex., and in the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

He was assigned to duty in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers from 1912 until April 
1913; as Superintendent of State, War, and 
Navy Building, until November 1913; and as 
a member of the General Staff Corps until 
September 1917. From April until Septem¬ 
ber 1914, he accompanied our expedition to 
Veracruz as a member of the General Staff. 

He conceived the idea of the Rainbow 
(42d) Division and as Chief of Staff helped 
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diiicct Ito orgmiiatAUm mad Uaiaiag. Bt at* 
riwd whb tiaia <Uvialock la Ftancc, Octobn 
and aemi wlUt tt lantll AucMvt laiB. 
to tlub Vaucouteura La Vtaxtdb*. and Rfila* 
asnnt Ttatolng Arena; la tAa LuB«tfiiUe» Bae* 
caret, BeperaaeeHBuuala Beetota; to tbe 
Champagne-lburne dtfeaalTe; and to ttoa 
Ale&e^Marne ofleskiim He coBanaaded the 
Sigbty-fouKth Iniaatrx Brigade to the fit. 
MUklel. Mmmr, and Pannea, Woerie, lieuae* 
Argnnne. and Sedan offeiMlreo. He then 
cmnnanded the Porty^eacond X^leloa un¬ 
til Voeenliar 19*18 and eerved liv tbe Anaf 
of Occupation to Oeniaiiy until 1819. 

I^poB hie retoim to tbe Ltolted fitatea. be 
served in the Office of tbe Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D. C., until June 1019. He was 
Superintendent of the United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy to June 1922. during which 
time he modemiacd the covrscs m militairy 
trafnfng. 

From West Point ha ana aesit to tbe Philip¬ 
pine Islands, where he served at Head¬ 
quarters,. Ph^lppine Department, until No¬ 
vember 1921, in eomDRanct of the District of 
Manila until June 1928, and in command of 
the Tannty-ttaird Infantry Brigade at Fort 
Williain MicdanleT to January 1919. Return¬ 
ing to the United Statcc, he commanded the 
Foaurth Corpa Area, Atlanta, Ga., to July 
1926; and the Third Corps Area, Baltimore, 
Md., to Scptctthcr. 1898. Be iras selected 
pnaldcnt of the 1028 Aacericaa Olympic 
team, which he took to Amsterdam, BoIIand, 

In 1998 he retu r n ed to the PhHtpplnea 
where he served 2 yea r s as d e par t me n t com¬ 
mander. Upon hie arrtrat in the United 
States In SepterelMir 18801. he commanded the 
Mtotb Corpa Area, San Pranelaeo, to October 
1099, When be becaaee Chief ol Staff oC tbe 
Army. Funds for national defense were at a 
low ebb. Be first saved the skeleton army 
from the eooeifotny wave, tlWB modemtted It. 
Be set up tbe four army and corps area or- 
ganlaatloiis. and the Oesieral Bnulquarters 
Air Ptoree. The baefc Mnepeinfa of manpow¬ 
er procurement and lnduo«rlat mobUiaattoQ 
were developed under Ms d h ' c et hm . 

Upeo completion off hie duty as Chief of 
Btaff in-Octotwr 1086. he was appoCnted rnlil- 
tary adviser to the commonwealth govern¬ 
ment of the Phnqoydhca. Be toangvuraled a 
KmgHrange mimary training program II- 
naneed 1^ the Philippine Gowomment. Bis 
10-year plan was based upon universal 
mlMtary service. 

As condftloas to the Orient became erftlcal, 
en July 20 lOil, he waedertgnatedcommand¬ 
ing general. United Steles Amy Pbrees to 
ths Pbr Sast. His command inefodsd tbe 
Philippine department and the farces of the 
con am e m w ea lth govemmsnt. which were to- 
ducted Into the United States Army. When 
he took over this command the PhSlppIne 
department cooeieted of 18800 American and 
PhiUpiaae Scceit troops. There were ample 
PlUp^ reaerdats, bwt tkefer peefod of train- 
tag Itod not been eompirlod. 

The stObboen d efense of the PMHpplne- 
AnwfleMi forces on Bataan threw Japmee 
comfuest plana cut of gear and gained valo- 
aMe time for the defense of Australia. 


In Mareh 1988, PtosMenl noeaevelt ordered 
General MacArthnr ftem Oprreg l dcr to Au¬ 
stralia for the purpose of orgauMng and lead¬ 
ing rescue forces back for the liberation of 
tbe PlMIpplnee. On April 19, lOM, he wae 
made supreme eonnnaadsr of the s outhwe st 
Pbclfle area snda Bioaiar fiovee of Austranaas 


With insufficient forces to justify s 
aetlott, be derided te defend Australia, flrat 
by blocfcing tbe Jhpanese adeanee In Hew 
Guinea, and then by amn mte g tbe offtnelTe. 
in heavy ffgbttog the enessy wae sto pped at 
OoeM III December lOfg 
The next year Ocneni) MscArthur aa s t nne d 
the oflenefve and p l eretil the strong enemy 
enter p etftne tei , between Wewak and Rabat#, 
by securing the VftHm ffttolts. 


Belatare of the Admiralty Mands by a 
coup de main, Pebtuary 89,1844, nuurked tha 
end of a great awtogtog more pivoting on 
New Guinea which has been a basic pmrposa 
ef eperatioae toltiatcd June 29. 1849, when 
the fiottthweet Parifle and Sooth Paeiflo 
Meaa were unitad under General Mae- 
ArthuTa coameand. romweion of tha Ad- 
mlraltice relieved Ms snpiiiy line from threat 
of flank attack from the eaxt and enabled 
him to change the axle of Me advsnee from 
north to west. In tbe fiolcmoDs end Bto- 
marcke a strong enamy bad beask isolated and 
bypassed. 

The way was now c^n for a shesre-to shore 
advance to the noitbiweet along the imbk* 
mass of New Outoea. On Aped 28. BoUandia. 
600 miles west of the Btttas Btratta, wm oe- 
cupied. The enemy sms completely sur¬ 
prised; Que loescs negligible. The opecatioa 
threw s loop of envelopment around tha 
cnemyA eighteenth ersay whieb was dl»- 
perced along the Kew Quinea coast east ef 
Rollandia. Throughout the campaign tha 
enemy had loet 1I0A09 men and the re- 
mainder of his ocl<!:inal strcn«^b of a quarter 
of a million was bypaseed and hseame stra¬ 
tegically unimportant. By tbe last of July 
1944, GenersI MacArthnr had oeeupted key 
positions along the entire New Guinea coast 
with canqMigns at Wadke, Sarmi, Blak. 
Noemfoor, Opeaaral, and fiamapoc. 

Occupation of bforotai, 300* mdea aouth of 
toe Phlbpplnes. cm September 16, penetrated 
the Belmahera-Pldlipptoe line end tmpertled 
enemy conquests to the Bast Indies by the 
threat of envelopment and air attack. 

General MaeArtlnir'i landing on Leyte on 
Oetoher 20 pierced the centsr of tbe enemys 
strategic defenstve line which extended frmn 
Jepan torougb Bormosa, the Phiboptoea. 
tbe Bast Indies, Bingiqiarv. and Burma. 
Both enemy flanks tone created were vm- 
neratde to cnrvlopmcnt to tbe north and 
to the aovtb. The ao-cclled grea te r eatet 
Asia copragwrHy sphere was cut In two 
and toe esmmered empire to tbe south 
occupied by half a mlllloet troops, wm srrervd 
from Japan proper. Fully resBiing toe hn- 
portance of Leyte, tbe enemy reinforced to 
the lindt of his ability and with bh air, 
and sea forces asade suicidal attenqots to dls- 
hxlge General MacArtour from the IslaiMl. 
This supreme effort of the enemy failed. Wm 
fleet and air srm suffered major defeat and 
bis land foroas were annihilated. 

On Deeanbcr 16, sites for sir bases and 
naval Incllitlm wart occupied on Mtodoro 
which wouM support Lmam operations and 
tooure domination of enemy sea and atr 
routes in tbe South China Ssa. From Leyte 
a corridur had been drtren Droro cast to west 
wMck eut tha PhOtoplne ArchlpillagD in two. 

Lumn wm tovadad on January 9, 1946. 
The enemy expected a landing eoufh of 
Manila. Ocmscquently the Llngayen Onlf 
landtag north of Manila was praotleslly un- 
oppoMd. This placed American troope to 
of the enemy’s main forces, out hfs 
St and Bvtfplj lines, and closed 
Mi avenue ef eecape. 

By Mraary a great eonvergtog movement 
cn Manils wae under way. The XI Obrps 
wMeh landed vnoppoeed wes driving east 
from ZambalCB coaet. The Bleventh Air¬ 
borne DtvMoii of the Blghth Army wh f e li 
landed wflhout losees on tbe west coast aC 
Batangee Mbmaiy I, wm moving rapfdfy 
north to<wavd Maathi. The Sixth Army had 
occu p ied the entire Central Pisfn of Lnaon 
and its TWrty-sevemh Izifaxttry and the 
Plrst Osvalry DlrMons were fighting their 
way Into the outskirts of north Manfis. 

On February 8.1M6, to a wide envelopment 
from tha eaet. eBmente of the Ptort Cavalry 
Pfvl e lcp e wte re d ManRa, setasd Santo Tbmas 
mat BfBbM PrteoR and Hheraled tho ma nda 
of Intorncrt and pr leo n er e of war. After 
deeperate fighting Manila wae finally Hb* 
crated on February 88. 


^ Um mA ef Pahnw. Gosseghler and 


launehefl in tor Vhmyana 

boanga, Panay, Cebu, and r 
cupled In quick suceession, Sslxure of the 
Bulu Archipelago In early Aprfi made Tawl- 
tawf avaliaMe ae a great strategic star base 
Bom which the enemy empire fife Hne to the 
south was wftMtt easy ah range. By the 
81st Of April, General MaoArthure eontrui 
of the entire Vhayan Group was eonw^te. 
On the 19th of April, frem s smpriae land¬ 
ing at Mslabang and Parang in we ste rn Min¬ 
danao, BIghto Army unito feught theh way 
eastward in a 9-weeks^ ovsnaad march Which 
brought them to the outefchts ol Davao. 

in a eonaleral drive on Borneo, sapperted 
by Allied naval and air milto Auetrallan 
ftaroee oecupied Tteakan May 9, Brunei Bay 
June 1^ and Balikpapan Jvoy 1. P oeeeast e m 
ef these objeetivec made available sourees 
of oU and otoer needed wm materials and 
eomplefted General MsrArthar*S tactical con¬ 
trol of tbe entire Southwest Pacifle area. 

On the Sih of July, General MacArthnr de- 
riarvd Ids Philippine eampatgn dosed. It 
had been a campaign charaeterlaed by great 
economy in the Uvea of bia men and heavy 
destruction of the enemy. Twenty-three 
enemy divisions, or equivalenta, had been 
annihilated and more than 400,009 Japa¬ 
nese had been ! led. Of the PhlUpplaa 
campaign General SlacArthur announced: 

“Working to complete unison the three 
services Inflicted the greatest disaster ever 
sustained by Japanese arms. 

"The objects of the mt&tt as 

fonows: 

"1. To penetrate and pleree the enemy’s 
center so as to divide him Into north and 
south, his homeland to the north, his cap¬ 
tured Pacifle possession to the south. Each 
half could then be enveloped and attacked 
In turn. 

"2. The acquMtion of a great land, sea, 
and air base for future operations both to 
the north and to toe south eenpHreble to the 
British Islands In its use os a base for Allied 
operations from the west against Germany. 

”3. The cstahlislimenl of a great strangu¬ 
lating air and soa blockade between Japan 
and the conquered possessions In the Pacific 
to toe aoetto so as to prevent raw materials 
being sent to the north and supply or rein¬ 
forcement to the south. 

“4^ ’The Uberatom of the PhUipptaes with 
toe cemeqtssnt coUapee of toe enenqr*k Im¬ 
perial concept of a greater cest Asia eoproa- 
perlty sphere and the retotroduetton of de¬ 
mocracy in the Far Bast. 

"5. The liberation of our captured officers 
and men and of in te rn ee s held In the 
Philippines. 

"8. A crippling Mow to the Japaacee Army, 
Havy, and Air F orce. 

'^AU of tocse pwpness were acoomplirhcd.’* 

(hi April 8, 1846, General MbeArthur wae 
named Conumndtog Oanetai, United Statcc 
Army Pto c es in toe Paeifke. Three mootoe 
lalcr bto Oktoawa-baasd atr force had 
tou n ched ah atrikia agataet Japan Itself. 
On AiBUst 14, 1845, Preeidmnt Tstmum an- 
netmeed the ap p o i n tment of Gcnml Mae- 
Artonr aa Suixeme AMcd Oommaadsr to re- 
eeftve the Japaama aurresider and command 
the occupotlen torcea to addition to Ms du- 
tlee aa ooBRnaiider of the United Skates Army 
loroea in the Pacifle. In January 1M8 he 
m deriBsated eonmandir to chief of tha 

r for toe Allied Pemen 

(to July 88.186B a month after the Merto 
hed Invaded Sonto 

maiM of tM United Ifathme eomraand te the 
Fkw Bbst, organbed to dBeet United XfktlofB 
Borcee to the detozoe of South Xoret. 
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Thanki tt the Boum of llepraMxitati?6a, 
«ha Sanata, tba PfaUlpptxM National Aaaam- 
Uiy, tha Phttlpplna Ccmgraia, and tba Aus¬ 
tralian Oovamniant hava baan axpraasad to 
Oanaral icaaArtfaur for hU part in liberating 
tha Phillpplna islands dur^ World War II. 

Be has bean awarded tha Ciongraaatonal 
Medal of Bonor, Distinguished Bervioa Cross 
with one Oak Leaf Cluifcar, Distinguished 
Barvloa Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters. 
Silver Star with six Oak Leaf Clusters, and 
the Purple Beart with one OidK Leaf Cluster. 

His foreign decorations Include the Phtllp- 
ptne Medal of Valor. Distinguished Service 
Star. Defense Medal, and Liberation lyfodal; 
British Knight Grand Cross of the Bath; 
Branch Grand Officer, Legion of Honor Pour- 
ragtre, and Croix de Guerre with four Palms; 
Belgian Commander Order of Crown: Nether¬ 
lands Knight Grand Cross of the Ordor of 
Orange-Nassau with Swords (military divi¬ 
sion); Italian War Cross and Grand Cordon 
Order of the Crown; Polish Grand Croix 
Polonla Bestltuta and Vlrtutae Mllltalre; 
Hungarian Grand Cross Order of Military 
Merit; Caechoslovaklan Grand Cross Order 
of V^lte Lion; Yugoslavian Grand Cross 
Order of Military Merit; Mexican Grand 
Gross of Military Merit; Ecuadoran First 
Class Decoration Abdon Calderon, and Greek 
Medal of Valor. 

Pollowing are the citations for his Amer¬ 
ican military awards: 

Medal of Honor: “For conspicuous leader¬ 
ship In preparing the Philippine Islands to 
resist conquest, for gallantry and Intrepidity 
above and beyond the call of duty In action 
against Invading Japanese forces, and for the 
heroic conduct of defensive and offensive op¬ 
erations on the Bataan peninsula. He mo- 
blllMd, trained, and led an army which has 
received world acclaim for Its gallant defense 
against a tremendous superiority of enemy 
forces In men and arms. His utter disregard 
of personal danger under heavy fire and 
aerial bombardment, his calm Judgment In 
each orUls. inspired his troops, galvanlaed 
the spirit of resistance of the FUlplno people, 
confirmed the faith of the American 
people In their armed forces.’* 

Distinguished Service Cross: For heroism 
In the Salient du Feys, France, March 0, 
1018. When GomP<^&y One Hxmdred and 
Bixty-elghtb Infantry, was under severe at¬ 
tack In the Salient de Feys, France, he vol¬ 
untarily Joined it, upon finding that he could 
do so without Interfering with his normal 
duties, and by his coolness and conspicuous 
courage aided materially In Its success. 

Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Cross: As brigade commander. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur personally led his men and 
by the skillful maneuvering of his brigade, 
made possible the capture of Hills 288, 242, 
and the Cote de Chatllon, October 14. 10, 
and 18. 1018. He displayed indomitable res¬ 
olution and great courage In rallying broken 
lines and In reforming attacks, thereby mak¬ 
ing victory possible. On a field where cour¬ 
age was the rule, his courage was the dom¬ 
inant feature. 

Distinguished Service Medal: He served 
with credit as chief of staff of the Twenty- 
fourth Division In the operations at Chalons 
and at the Chateau Thierry Salient. In 
command of the Eighty-fourth Infantry 
Brigade be showed himself to be a brilliant 
/»iimwnnrfar of Skill and Judgment. Later 
he served with distinction as commanding 
general of the Forty-second Division. 

First Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
Service Medal: As Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the United States since November 21, 
1080, he has performed his many important 
and exacting duties with signal success. He 
devised and developed the four-army or¬ 
ganisation of our land forces; he conceived 
and establlidied the General Headquarters 
Air Force, thus immeasurably Increas¬ 
ing the effectiveness of our air defenses; 
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he Inttated a comprehensive program of 
modernisation in the Army’s tacUcs, 
equipment, training, and organisation. In 
addition, the jurofeaslonal counsel and as¬ 
sistance he has continuously rendered to 
the President, to the Seoretai^ of War, and 
to the Congress have been distinguished by 
such logic, vision, and accuracy as to con¬ 
tribute markedly to the f ormtdatlon of sound 
defense policies and the enactment of pro¬ 
gressive laws for promoting the Nation’s 
security. 

Second Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal: Fm exceptionally dis¬ 
tinguished service as supreme commander 
of Allied forces In the southwest Pacific 
since March 1042. Under extremely difficult 
conditions of terrain, climate, and limited 
forces and material, he expelled the enemy 
from eastern New Guinea, seciired lodgments 
on the Island of New Britain, and gave stra¬ 
tegical direction to coordinated operations 
resulting In the conquest of the New Georgia 
group and the establishment of the United 
States Army and Navy forces on Bougainville 
Island. He had Inflicted heavy losses rni the 
enemy and established his forces in positions 
highly favorable for the construction of 
offensive operations. 

Third Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distin¬ 
guished Service Medal: “As supreme com¬ 
mander of Allied air, ground, and sea forces In 
the southwest Pacific, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur planned and personally 
directed the campaigns which resulted In the 
liberation of the Philippine Islands. Strongly 
entrenched and superior enemy forces were 
overwhelmed and completely destroyed in a 
aeries of decisive opMratlona exploiting United 
States air and sea superiority, coupled with 
the resolute and courageous fighting of the 
ground forces. The immediate result of the 
campaign was control of the China Sea. the 
Isolation of Japanese forces In Burma, 
Malaya, and Indochina and the termination 
of coastwise traffic supporting the Japanese 
armies in central and south Obdna. 

“The liberation of the Philippines began 
with the landings on Leyte on October 20 in 
which complete strategical surprise was 
achieved. After bitter fighting imder most 
difficult conditions of weather and terrain. 
General MacArthur destroyed the Japanese 
forces, which Included the noted First Divi¬ 
sion of the Kwantung Army. Again surpris¬ 
ing the enemy. General MacArthur moved his 
forces boldly up the western coast of the 
main Philippine Island and effected a land¬ 
ing on the shores of Llngayen Gulf on Janu¬ 
ary 0, 1046. The flawless execution of this 
haaardous amphibious approach and landing 
so disorganised the enemy that in a series of 
deep .thrusts Manila was liberated on Febru¬ 
ary 26. The fortress of Corregldor fell soon 
afterward In a brilliantly conceived and 
directed combined land, sea, and air opera¬ 
tion. By the end of June only Isolated 
groups of the enemy remained on Luzon. 

“While the United States Sixth Army was 
so engaged. Eighth Army units cleared the 
enemy from the southern Islands In a series 
of amphlbloiis operations. By July 4 organ¬ 
ised resistance bad terminated, completing 
the liberation of the Philippine Islands and 
the 17.000,000 inhabitants from Japanese 
domination. More than 800,000 dead and 
7,000 prisoners were lost by the enemy, our 
casualties In killed, wounded and missing 
totaling 00,828. Seventeen of our divisions 
had opposed and defeated 28 enemy divi¬ 
sions. ’The air, ground, and naval forces 
worked In complete unison to Inflict this 
crushing disaster on the Japanese Army.’* 


The following degrees have been conferred 
upon General MacArthur: 

Doctor of Science, Norwich University. 
Doctor of Science, Pennsylvania Military 
College, 1028. 

Doctor of Laws, University of Maryland. 
1928. 


Doctot of Laws, Western Maryland GoU 
lege, 1020. 

Doctor of Laws, University of Pittsburgh, 
1032. 

^^^tor of Laws, University of PbUlpplnea, 
^^IkKJtor of Laws, University of Wisconsin, 

Doctor of Laws. University of Queensland, 
Australia, 1046. 

PSOMOnONS 

He was promoted to the grade of first lieu¬ 
tenant on AprU 23. 1004; to captain on Pbb- 
ruary 27, 1011; to major on December 11, 
1016; to colonel of infantry. National Army, 
on August 6, 1017; to brigadier general. Na¬ 
tional Army, on June 28, 1018; to brigadier 
general. Regular Army, on January 20. 1020; 
to major general on January 17, 1026. Be 
was appointed Chief of Staff, with the rank of 
general on November 21, 1030. On October 
1, 1036, after serving nearly 6 years as Chief 
of Staff, he reverted to his permanent rank 
of major general. In 1038, President Quezon 
appointed him Field Marshal. Philippine 
Army. He retired from the United States 
Army with the rank of general on December 
81. 1987, but was recalled to active duty as a 
major general on July 28, 1041. and was pro¬ 
moted to lieutenant general (temporary) on 
July 27, 1041. He was promoted to the 
grade of general (temporary) on December 
18, 1041, and to General of the Army on 
December 18. 1944. 


The Chriilitii College is America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or FXNNsTI.VANXa 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, Aprtt 17), 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a pamphlet 
entitled “The Christian College in 
America,’' by Ralph Waldo Uoyd, presi¬ 
dent of Maryville College. 

There being no objection, the pam¬ 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows; 

Tax CHRMTUN COLIiXGX IN AKSaiCA 
(By Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College) 

The United States of America has more 
Institutions of higher learning and more col¬ 
lege students than have all the other coun¬ 
tries of the world put together. The propor¬ 
tion of American young people who attend 
college has been multiplied by 5 and the 
number by 10 during the first half of the 
twenUeth century. 

’These are important facts, but they are not 
so much reasons for pride as for concern and 
action. If our colleges wield wider Influence 
than ever before, wider than do colleges In 
other nations, then obviously the nature of 
that influence Is of supreme importance. It 
Is cause for grave concern that so many con¬ 
temporary events In the world confirm what 
Lord Macaulay said years ago, “Nine-tenths 
of the calamities that have befallen hu¬ 
manity have nb other origin than the union 
of high intelligence with low desires.” 

The latest report of the United States Office 
Of Education lists 1A08 colleges, universities, 
and professional schools. In terms at con¬ 
trol, 608 of these are independent, 604 are 
tax-supported, and 708 are church-related 
(475 Protestant, 228 Roman Catholic, 6 
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Jewish). In terms of emphasis and teach¬ 
ing, most of the church-related colleges and 
■ome of the others state that It Is their pur¬ 
pose to be Christian. This bulletin is writ¬ 
ten to set forth the role of the Christian 
colleges, of which Maryville College Is one. 

AN AMZBZCAN KEKITAOB 

When the Thirteen Colonies became the 
United States of America there were In ex¬ 
istence nine of the present 1808 Institutions 
(Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Brown, Rutgers, 
Dartmouth). All of them had grown out of 
the Christian movement, although none is 
today actively related to any church. During 
the first half century after adoption of the 
Constitution, about forty permanent col¬ 
leges were opened. Of these, three-fourths 
(among which was Maryville College) were 
established directly by ministers and people 
of the churches. From then until the end 
of the nlnteenth century extension of the 
southern and western frontiers was accom¬ 
panied by church missionary enterprises 
which placed schools and colleges all across 
the land. Often these institutions provided 
to vast territories their only facilities for 
educated leadership. 

\ In 1860 there were In the United States 
180 higher Institutions related to the church 
and 17 to the State. In 1900 there were still 
five times as many church colleges as tax- 
•upported colleges, with twice as many 
students. Today the colleges which an¬ 
nounce that It Is their purpose to be 
Christian constitute a less Impressive part of 
the total higher educational system than 
they once did. Yet they are more numerous, 
more firmly established, enroll more students 
than at any time In the past. 

4 Being church-related does not necessarily 
make a college Christian and being inde¬ 
pendent or tax-supported does not neces¬ 
sarily prevent Its being Christian. But It is 
common knowledge that only a few colleges 
which are not related to a church consider 
their function to be distinctively Christian 
or organise their faculties and programs to 
that end. 

In the history of the United States the 
Christian college has played a far more im¬ 
portant role than most historians accord It. 
When the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were formulated and 
throughout the ensuing century, a century 
In which the Nation laid the foundations for 
Its present greatness, Christian colleges car¬ 
ried most of the task of higher education. 
Might there not be some causal connection 
between these facts? Among all our Institu¬ 
tions, the free Christian college was most 
closely related to our early history and Is the 
most typically American. 

THX CHRISTIAN COLLXGK IS DIVrXRXNT 

It Is not different In Its general academic 
standards and procedures. The accredited 
Christian college must meet the same educa¬ 
tional standards that other accredited col¬ 
leges meet. But It Is different, and that 
which makes It so Is something which It Is 
and does in addition to what other Institu¬ 
tions are and do. For one thing, it adds an 
announcement that its purpose Is to be 
Christian. Substantially all tax-supported 
and most Independent universities feel them¬ 
selves limited In this matter by laws, tradi¬ 
tion, clientele, alumni, faculty, or their own 
educational philosophy. On the other hand, 
all church-related and some Independent 
colleges are free to adopt, as definitely as 
they wish, a program for training students 
in Christian belief, Christian character, and 
Christian motives of service. 

It Is true that some church-related col¬ 
leges make a far more serious and thorough¬ 
going effort than do others to add the things 
that create a distinctive Christian atmos¬ 
phere and Influence. One common and dis¬ 
turbing criticism is that college A or B, which 


announces Itself as Christian. Is no different 
from college or university C or D« which 
makes no such claim. 

What must a college do to be effectively 
Christian? It must be under a controlling 
body that adopts and makes regulative a pur¬ 
pose to be Christian; It must have a president 
and faculty who are committed to this same 
purpose In contrast to the practice of re¬ 
ligious neutrality now so dominant In most 
large centers of American higher education; 
It must give to Christtenlty and the Bible a 
place In the curriculum comparable to the 
places given to other great fields of knowl¬ 
edge and life; it must have an over-all pro¬ 
gram and student and faculty organizations 
which will foster Christian fellowship, ex¬ 
pression, and service; It must test Its own 
official policies and practices by the Christian 
standard. Colleges are not Christian by drift 
or by imitating other types of colleges, no 
matter how famous; they are Christian only 
through strenuous and constant effort. 

An Institution can accomplish these 
things without creating sectarianism. It Is 
not a sectarian but a Christian college which 
we advocate. It Is a college which frankly 
stands with the church In its larger min¬ 
istry to the world and for the great central 
affirmations made by all Christian churches— 
affirmations made in clear language about 
Ood as Father, about Jesus Christ as divine 
Lord and Savior, about the Kingdom of 
righteousness on earth. 

At the heart of these things Is the Chris¬ 
tian faculty. Only sympathetic and active 
Christians should ever be appointed. The 
chief difference between the Christian col¬ 
lege and other colleges may well be In that 
little word “only.'* It assures that the teach¬ 
ing of all subjects and the management of 
all Its affairs will be from a Christian point of 
view. Religion thus becomes a natural and 
organic part of the college. 

“Secular education Is only half education 
with the more important half left out,” wrote 
Sir Robert Peel. It is this more Important 
half which the Christian college particularly 
alms to supply. Fifteen years ago Dr. Ken¬ 
neth Scott Latourette published an article 
under the challenging title, “Dare a College 
Be Christian?” After reviewing the prac¬ 
tical factors Involved, he came to this conclu¬ 
sion: “In such a situation colleges and uni¬ 
versities which will dare to enter on the 
Christian pilgrimage have a unique and 
urgent mission.” 

THX CHRISTIAN COLLEGE IS ESSENTIAL TO TBS 
FUTURE 

To some of us It seems self-evident that 
since Christian belief, character, and service 
are recognized as essential to our civilization, 
they should have a regulative part’ln the 
life of our colleges and universities where a 
large proportion of our future leaders spend 
four or more of their most maturing years. 
But to a great many people this does not 
seem self-evident at all. They do not think 
it matters much what the colleges or the 
churches do about religion In higher educa¬ 
tion; or whether there are colleges which can 
and do^glve major emphasis to these funda¬ 
mentals. That Is why the case for the Chris¬ 
tian college should be stated plainly and 
urgently. Here are some of the arguments 
in that case. 

1. It Is essential to the Nation: The writers 
of the Constitution of the United States In 
1787 rather surprisingly did not Include any 
reference to education. But the famous or¬ 
dinance creating the Northwest Territory, be¬ 
tween Pexmsylvanla and the Mississippi 
River, adopted the same year by the very 
Congress that called the Constitutional Con¬ 
vention, contains a significant statement, 
which was substantially repeated In the Or¬ 
dinance of 1790 that created the Territory 
south of the Ohio, as follows: “Religion 
morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man¬ 


kind. schools and the means of education 
shall be forever encouraged.” Here In the 
same sentence education and religion, with 
morality, are magnified. The assumption 
seems clear—^they go together. That Is the 
view oi those who founded this Nation. 

Those who wrote the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, with Its basic recognition of Ood, 
and later the Constitution and other docu¬ 
ments which ediabllshed government on 
those principles of Independence, would 
doubtless be amazed that their wise provi¬ 
sion for separation of church and state has 
been used to defend the present extensive 
separation of religion and education. Presi¬ 
dent Faunoe of Brown University once wrote: 
“Here Is our national peril, that the su¬ 
premely Important task of our generation 
will fall between church and state and be 
Ignored by both; the church may say, *lktu- 
catlon Is no longer In our hands'; the state 
may say, ‘On all religious matters we are 
silent.' ” 

The roots of democracy and the founda¬ 
tions of this Nation are In the Christian con¬ 
victions and ideals. Decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have contained more 
than once the statement that this is a 
Christian nation in Its historic beginnings 
and Its dominant religion. For democracy 
and the Nation to endure, those Christian 
convictions and Ideals must influence men 
and events more widely and profoundly than 
they have done In our generation. 

Secularism, the organization of life apart 
from Qod, runs to Its logical results In the 
pagan nazlsm of Hitler and In the atheistic 
communism now seeking to dominate the 
world. Democracy stands against them as 
the hope of freemen. But If democracy also 
organizes life apart from Ood. how can it 
stand permanently? Many of our political 
and educational leaders are sincere Chris¬ 
tians. but too often they act with unneces¬ 
sary timidity about religion. 

At the heart of the matter Is our education, 
including our higher education whose Influ¬ 
ence extends Into the Nation and Its leader¬ 
ship as never before among any people. In 
1910 approximately 4 percent of our college- 
age youth were In college; by 1940 It was 16 
percent; since World War II a million veter¬ 
ans have sent the percentage considerably 
higher than that. This latter Is temporary. 
It Is true, but some Increases will certainly 
continue. The President's Commission on 
Higher Education. In its much discussed re¬ 
port of 1947, proposes that ways be found by 
1960 (chiefly through tax-supported colleges 
and Government subsidies) to Increase the 
number enormously, to 50 percent of all 
college-age youth. 

It Is unthinkable that the nation's 700 
church-related colleges could be closed or 
secularized without national disaster. These 
church colleges, with the 600 Independent 
institutions, constitute the historic American 
free-enterprise program of higher education. 
It Is essential to the Nation as well as to edu¬ 
cation that their Influence be Increased pro¬ 
portionately as tax-supported colleges and 
universities become larger, more numerous, 
and more dominant. It would be a national 
misfortune If all higher education were un¬ 
der the church; however, there Is no danger, 
even remote, that this will come to pass. It 
would be an equal, perhaps a greater, mis¬ 
fortune If all were under some unit of Gov¬ 
ernment; and that could happen here as It 
has happened In other nations. 

The Christian philosophy of life and 
standard of morals, a knowledge of the Bible, 
and the protection of freedom which strong 
Christian colleges provide, are essential If the 
original foundations of this Nation are to be 
kept and If there is to be a free and great 
American Nation of the future. 

2. The Christian college Is essential to the 
church. It is the only medium through 
which most Protestant denominations now 
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p^lelpftte in the fornml enuettlmiAl pro- 
gnnltitlieTMtMlBtetM. Tbe ebureliw 
doing on ImpraMliw woilt through student 
poetdn and foundations on campuses of 
lai^ State and Independent universities: 
these Instltutloas, therefore, are not without 
the. ministry of religion, a ministry which 
oOoials of the universities value hl^ly and 
encourage. But we are speaking here 
especially of schools In whose operation the 
dhuroh has a part. In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury there were throughout the country 
hundreds of academies established and main¬ 
tained under stimulus from the churches. 
Most of those under Protestant auspices were 
abandoned as the sirstem of American public 
high schools was extended In the early years 
of the twentieth century. The Protestant 
churches were and are principal champions 
of tax-supported public education for all peo¬ 
ple, yet they probably made a mistake in 
withdrawing so oompletely from the fields of 
secondary and elementary education. How¬ 
ever, there Is no tinning back now. and the 
college level is the only one on which the 
^otestant ehiurch will have any considerable 
number of institutions in the future. 

The Christian colleges do much to keep the 
church educationally minded; they increase 
the church’s appreciation of the values of 
Christian higher education: they save the 
cl&urch from losing touch with modern schol¬ 
arship; they raise the educational standards 
within the church: and they supply a ma¬ 
jority of the ministers and a large propor¬ 
tion of the lay leaders of the churchea. 
Without these colleges la is conceivable that 
the church’s leadership would shrink to a 
point where Its whole program would be 
threatened. Furthermore, this other simple 
but fundamental fact must not be over¬ 
looked: the Christian college provides higher 
education in a Christian atmosphere for the 
youth of Christian homes. 

g. The Christian oollegj is essential to 
higher education. Each group of American 
higher institutions (tax-supported, inde¬ 
pendent, church-related) makes a contri¬ 
bution to the whole and to the others. In 
the place of the Christian culiege, 
there is no Intention to discount the essen¬ 
tial services of the other types of college. 
State universities are essential and can do 
some necessary things which otherwise 
would not be done. Independent colleges 
draw support and serve a clientele often not 
available to other institutions. On their 
part, Christian coUeges are in a position, not 
occupied by the others, to act on the truth 
that all higher education is incomplete with¬ 
out religion. It can put the study of re¬ 
ligion and the Bible on an equal basis with 
the study of other great fields of knowledge. 
It need not divide the student into parts, 
with one part going to college and another 
part going to church. Christian education 
says that man’s life is a unity and the whole 
ought to be educated. A complete ed¬ 
ucation must treat religion as an integral 
part of the whole. This is a much needed 
emphasis In contemporary American higher 
education. 

The church-related colleges have a special 
(shared with Independent colleges) 
in at freedom In higher education. 

The Church Is fre« from political control 
than is any other body in the world, as recent 
and earlier history of many natlozas abun¬ 
dantly shows. The colleges related to the 
church, therefore, have the strongest assur¬ 
ance of remaining free. They do a major 
service in preserving the freedom of all col¬ 
leges. Tax-supported instltutlone are the 
more free from political interference be- 
of the strong Christian colleges which 
cannot be fubjected to any political domi- 
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That an institution so typically American, 
ao important to the Nation’s pest growth 
into gmtness. and so essential to the future, 
should be subjected to threatenii^: pressures 
exerted by the very society it serves la a 
strange turn of events indeed. But such is 
the case. 

1. Under and through all other pressures 
is that of the secularism of our modern so¬ 
ciety. One historian writee that **the his¬ 
tory of the modern western mind may be 
said to be the history of the gradual secuiar- 
iaation of man.” As in recent generations 
man discovered and developed more and 
more the natural forces In his world, he be¬ 
came more and more aelf-satlsfied and self- 
confident, believing that by wise planning 
be could master hta own situation without 
reference to Ood or religion. 

Events of the past 10 years have shocked 
many out of this aidf-sufiiclency. But on 
the whole, our sodaty continuee to put its 
faith in itaelf and in physical power, not in 
Ood and in spiritual power. Our American 
education, with all its marvelous advances, 
has steadily receded from its earlier empha¬ 
sis cm religion and has become secular with 
its society. Morality la stressed, but usually 
in terms of humanism and pragmatism, not 
on a basis of theism. Men have forgotten 
Oeorge Washington's warning that morality 
depends on religicm. This situation had de¬ 
veloped by the time this writer was in the 
public schools, but at that time so much 
was left out of the school program on all 
levels that leaving out religion did not seem 
so remarkable. Today, however, schools in¬ 
clude ao many Uiings that to omit religion 
suggests that society and educators count 
it relatively unimportant. 

2. A natural result is the pressure of un- 
appreclatlon. In many influential educa¬ 
tional quarters Uie need for a positive 
Christian emphasis is discounted and the 
Christian college as such is ignored in edu¬ 
cational planning. For example, the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, in 
1947, practically dismissed the church col¬ 
lege and even the independent college from 
serious consideration in its proposals for the 
future. Educators, political leaders, minis¬ 
ters. parents, and students all are affected 
by such estimates from high quarters. 

8. There is a distracting pressure, educa¬ 
tors discover, in the very accrediting proc¬ 
esses which are intended to do institutions 
and education good. The major standard¬ 
izing bodies render an indispensable service. 
The Christian coU^ must and should meet 
the standards set few the accrediting of all 
colleges. But in the final analysis the ac¬ 
crediting bodies find It necessary to measure 
chiefly by money-money spent for buildings, 
for instruction, for books, for laboratories. It 
Is hard to give due coxwlderatlon to other 
factors such as tone and spiritual influence. 
The constant necessity of meeting the ac¬ 
crediting standards and their financial de¬ 
mands tends to turn the CfiirisUan college’s 
attention from the value of its distinctive 
Christian function to the values and require¬ 
ments of the academic function. There are 
no corresponding pressures upon the college 
to develop or even to retain its Christian 
emphasis. 

4. There is a pressiue of Oovernment also, 
usually unintentional and indirect but zeal. 
The Inexorable growth of Federal, State, and 
municipal taxes is rapidly reducing the giv¬ 
ing ability of indivldttals who otherwise 
might provide adequate funds for private 
and church ccdleges. Because of the endless 
search for more zevenue and because of a 
limited appreotatloB for the colleges which 
are not tax-supperted, there now appear fre¬ 
quently In Oo^ress and legislatures pro¬ 
posals to take away the historic tax-exemp¬ 
tion pslvUeges of private and church col¬ 
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leges while keeping them for tax-supported 
colleges. So far most of these proposals have 
been defeated by the vigilance of the friends 
of free institutions. 

But it ought to be of deep concern that 
Federal and State ofltolals so often appear to 
act on the Idea that tax-supported colleges 
are the only ones seriously needed for the 
future. At this writing there are bills in Con¬ 
gress to provide various new subsidies or 
education. Some of these are not available 
to independent and church-related colleges; 
some are available, but dangerous. This 
writer believes that nongovernment colleges 
should not accept any government subsidy 
lest that subsidy reduce or destroy their his¬ 
toric freedom. 

fi. There is, of course, an ever-recurring 
economic pressure. Operation costs go up 
with every wave of inflation. Endowments 
earn less than they once did. Charges to 
students ought not to be made so high as to 
put the Christian college out of reach of the 
average Christian home. Enrollments need 
to be relatively small to insure an effective 
Christian program even though large enroll¬ 
ment and higher charges would help finan¬ 
cial income. There are no unlimited sources 
of support available to the private college 
as the taxing power of Government, theo¬ 
retically unlimited, is available to the tax- 
supported college. Where can the necessary 
support be found? 

THX CHuensM COX.ZXOX8’ vtmms dxpendb 

UPON TKOSX WHO BXLIXVS IN CHXXSTUN XOU- 
CATZON 

The Christian colleges have withstood 
these pressures with remarkable success in 
spite of the added and continuous problems 
of war. They have actually grown stronger, 
not weaker. Yet, under the jMressures which 
have been mentioned ”lt may well be,” as one 
prominent educator said 2 years ago, "that 
within the next two decades will be deter¬ 
mined the fate of the independent college in 
America, and therefore, in the world.” The 
term "independent” here refers to all colleges 
except those supported by taxes. 

If they are to continue, the Christian 
colleges on their part must be true to their 
distinctive purpose. But that is only half 
the need; the other half is support in terms 
of students and money. Both can be pro¬ 
vided adequately if, and only if, Christian 
people, the church, business firms with vi¬ 
sion, and other organizations wi^ the mo¬ 
tive of service, really understand and care. 
They must care a great deal-enough to pay 
double taxes; one required tax to Govern¬ 
ment for support of its program of higher 
education, and one voluntary tax (which 
really is not a tax but a gift and an invest¬ 
ment) to the Christian college and the 
church for the support of a program of 
Christian higher education. 

The cost is high, but the future Is at 
stake. Our plea is for appreciation and sup¬ 
port of all worthy higher institutions—State. 
Independent, and church related—because 
all are necessary to insure a citizenry en¬ 
lightened and trained enough to meet the 
demands of democracy in this complicated 
age. We urge au colleges. Just as we urge 
the avowedly Christian colleges, to give due 
place to the first essential which is now so 
often forgotten—Hiplrltual religion. But our 
plea is especially for the institutions which 
also are being too frequently forgotten— 
the historic Christian colleges of America. 

Students from Christian homes are as nec¬ 
essary to these colleges as is money or appre¬ 
ciation. There must be many students to 
give the colleges strength and breadth of 
tnfluenoe. Tb4re must be Christian stu¬ 
dents and alumni to keep the colleges Chris¬ 
tian. A majority of church people agree 
that Christian colleges are essential to Amer¬ 
ican life, but only a limited number really 
believe this deeply enough to guide their 
own young people to them. Christians must 
take Christian colleges more seriously. 
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Replaeemeiit of General MacArdinr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER E.CAPEHART 

or moiANA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
by Dr. Charles Devol. a member of the 
Marlon College faculty. Marlon. Ind.. 
and an editorial, both of which appeared 
In the Marlon Chronicle. Marlon. Ind. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, 1 have a 
copy of the statement of Dr. Devol and 
of the editorial, and had intended to ask 
to have them printed In the Record. 1 
am therefore glad to join in the request 
of my colleague. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed In the Record, as follows: 

A China Veteran Speaks 

Dr. Charles Devol. who was born In China 
and resided there for 26 years, and who Is on 
the Marlon College faculty, made the follow¬ 
ing comment today In connection with the 
dismissal of General MacArthur: 

•T feel that In America, where we are ac¬ 
customed to the freedom of speech and the 
democratic form of government, that a 
change of an officer would not be looked upon 
80 seriously, but In China or India or the 
Philippines or any place else In Asia, I am 
afraid that the people would gain the Im¬ 
pression that we had lost confidence in Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur or that we were not agreed 
among ourselves in our policies. Some of the 
Chinese, Filipinos, and others In the anti¬ 
communist groups will be disappointed while 
the Communists will be happy, because It 
was their wish to remove him years ago.** 

MacArthur Fired 

There is no question that General Mac¬ 
Arthur knew he had stepped out of bounds 
repeatedly by Ignoring the orders of his 
Commander In Chief and issuing statements 
In defiance of them. Why he did all the 
things he did which seemed calculated to 
bring hie removal is a mystery which the 
general can be expected soon to clear up. 
He will be welcomed back to his beloved 
country which he had not visited in many 
years, as a returned hero, as a man who put 
his high position on the altar in order to 
serve his country. 

It had been apparent for a long time that 
MacArthur was trying to win a war in the 
Far East rather than fight a "police action*’ 
which could not be won in Korea. The 
Pentagon and the United Nations tied his 
hands. Two weeks ago he said that the best 
that could be hoped for in Korea was ^ stale¬ 
mate. The wanton sacrifice of thousands of 
fine young Americans plainly revolted and 
outraged him. To have continued the war 
in Korea entailing sacrifices of men on such 
a scale was not In the MacArthur tradition. 
Obviously he felt that the time to strike in 
China had come. But the striped pants boys 
in the State Department and the British in¬ 
fluence there finally had their way. Truman 
dismissed him summarily and the Interna¬ 
tional News Service said the general read 
the dispatch from a news report before he 
received the telegraphed message. 

Whether the menace of Bed aggression 
could have been stopped in the Far East 
will remain forever an unsolved mystery 
by Mr. Truman*s ofl-the-cufl action. The 


British were acting in thetr own Interest 
by holding down the troops committed to 
the Far East while they were carrying on 
trade with Bed China. Certainly with the 
men at his command MacArthur could see 
only defeat for his forces and the sacrifice 
of additional manpower, 90 percent of 
which was American. 

The general now can perform a greater 
service for his country by disclosing what 
as commanding general he was forced to 
keep secret. 

Beactlon in the United States to the 
MacArthur dismissal was immediate and 
bitter. Plainly the American people are 
sufficiently Informed to have stalwart opin¬ 
ions on a subject of great import to them 
and their country. Widely expressed was 
the belief that Truman had created another 
crisis In order to cover up the scandals that 
are being exposed by the hour. But this 
may be a sort of crisis with the conse¬ 
quence of which Mr. Truman had not 
reckoned. The conscience of the people 
has been stirred. The feeling of outrage 
and frustration may take many forms. 
Certainly It will not pass over without fu¬ 
rore the like of which has not been seen 
or heard In the present generation. 

Bather than being finished, apparently 
the great debate has Just started. 

Wat the So-Called Britith Loan Aid to the 

English People, or Wat it a Weapon for 
Socialist Politicians To Enslave Them? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEH 

OF NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic and disastrous stupidity of loans 
from one government to another stands 
starkly revealed in the case of the British 
loan. 

In 1946 the so-called British loan was 
bulled through Congress. The final 
tactic to put it through was the claim 
that handouts to the British Govern¬ 
ment would prevent the spread of com¬ 
munism. 

Now take a look at England. It is far 
down the road to socialism and com¬ 
munism—^thanks to the British loan. 
That handout burdened the American 
taxpayer with more inflation and more 
taxes—and at the same time, was a 
weapon for shackling the British people 
with socialism. 

How many of the present administra¬ 
tion policies will have equally disastrous 
consequences over the next few years? 

A solemn and sobering appraisal of 
England’s plight today is contained in 
the following review from the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun of April 18, 
1951: 

The Socialist TEagsdt bt Ivor Thomas 

Not In anger but in sorrow, this brilliant 
Oxford "blue**—^newspaperman, officer of the 
Boyal Norfolk Regiment, M. P., and erstwhUe 
stalwart of the Labor Government—admits 
the resounding flop of socialism In England. 

BOCXAUSM UNMASXJD 

Mr. Thomas, like most of the world, wants 
to see the greatMt good for the greatest 
number. While never a Socialist himself, he 
was so sympathetic to the alms of the Labor 


Party that he accepted the offices of Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary for AviatiJon and later 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for 
the Oolonles under the present Government. 

This gave him a chance to see the fantastic 
Inefficiency of the prwient Marxist bureauc¬ 
racy In England. He saw the payroll pad¬ 
ding and chronic deficits of the blundering 
natlonalUsed Industries, the growing tend¬ 
ency of the cltlxenry to consume as much 
as possible and produce as little as possible. 
He saw the Island steadily plunging toward 
sympathy with the Communists, toward un¬ 
cooperative nationalism, and toward bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

Naturally there was only one course which 
an honorable man could take. In 1948 Mr. 
Thomas resigned from the Labor Party and 
now tells in detail why this was his only 
possible choice. 

Why have millions of intelligent English¬ 
men changed their minds about socialism? 
Because they are beginning to learn that 
socialism is only communism by degrees— 
communism by another name—communism 
by stealth rather than communism by bloody 
revolution. 

Those who still wear rose-colored glasses 
when viewing socialism should be reminded 
that in 1948 the British Labor Government 
published a special centennary edition of 
the Communist Manifesto of Marx and 
Engels, admitting their undying gratitude 
to the authors to whom socialism owes so 
much. 

Mr. Thomas Is convinced that in not-too- 
long an interval, unless the present Govern¬ 
ment is overthrown, Englishmen will be de¬ 
prived of profits, Interest, and rents, the first 
aim of Marx In destroying or leveling all 
classes above the proletariat. 

Already private initiative has been vir¬ 
tually destroyed. The confiscatory taxes 
have knocked the Independence and the 
courage out of large parts of the populace. 

Mr. Thomas insists that the principal ulti¬ 
mate difference between communism and 
socialism is a matter of tactics. But the 
Communists at least have the honesty to 
admit their plot against western civilization. 

To support the Socialists as "the best bul¬ 
wark against their fellow Marxists, the Com¬ 
munists,** is, according to Mr. Thomas, the 
rankest folly. Socialists are already con¬ 
vinced Marxists. Socialists pave the way, 
both through their Ideology and through 
their economic blundering for Communist 
dictatorship. Mr. Thomas proves his point 
with six European examples. 

There are only two known ways to make 
men work; The incentive of pay (plus the 
right to own personal property) and the in¬ 
centive of the whip. 

Already in England miners and farmers 
may not leave their Industries. And disci¬ 
pline has sunk to such a level in some min¬ 
ing areas that a Labor Government pro¬ 
fessing the complete interest of the work¬ 
ers has had to close down entire pits. 

Already members of the Government are 
telling housewives they have no more Intel¬ 
ligence than their 4-year-old children In 
choosing Items of diet. The next step, pre¬ 
sumably. is a nationalized menu. 

Despite the fact that this summer the La¬ 
bor Government is trying to add the second 
element of "bread and the circus" In the 
form of the rather desperately conceived 
festival, England Is facing moral, political, 
and economic crisis. As Mr. Thomas does 
not say, they will soon be asking America 
for additional funds, while continuing to 
play the United States against their fellow 
Marxists In Moscow—a balance-of-power 
game which has always ended In war, even 
when England was a flzst-class instead of a 
third-class power. 

The time has come to tell our ungrateful 
debtors that we are not giving our billions 
to underwrite their form or any other form 
of Marxism. 
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mm Ii To IfappoB to Onr Eiglilh Aimf 

SZIXtISION OF HKMARIta 

HON. WAirblH. JUDD 

or mnmoxA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATZVES 
Monday, April 23, 1951 | 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following editorial 
written before General MacArthur’s 
address before Congress: 

{nrom Barron’s of April IQ, 1951] 

Thx Eighth Abist : Its FimTBx Is the Nation’s 
First CoNCEnN 

In the momentous week tl.at lies ahead 
the chances favor an intensification of the 
fighting in Korea at the very time that polit¬ 
ical debate in this country rises to crescendo. 

The announced Communist Intention to 
make their big push in April, the pick-up in 
air fighting, the sighting of large concentra¬ 
tions behind the Yalu—all favor this con¬ 
clusion. It should be a sobering one. we 
think, to all those who may be tempted to 
make General MacArthur’s return to this 
country into a kind of Saturnalia, as weU as 
to his midget detractors. 

For the fact is that the times are too seri¬ 
ous for emotionalism and nothing could serve 
the general or the country worse. Nor is 
there the slightest point now in rehashing 
whether the President should have dismissed 
a great and honored commander, and even 
less whether he had the right to do so. As in 
a great trial these “procedural** questions 
lie behind us. It is time to come to grips 
with the merits of the case. What should 
be done about some 250,000 Americana now 
at the battle front W'hat should this coun¬ 
try’s Asian policy be—not tomorrow, not a 
decade hence, but now? 

the general's stand 

The opening statements in the case, to 
continue the legal analogy, are by now well 
known. The essence of General MacArthur’s 
position is as follows: 

1. The American Army in Korea cannot 
go on indefinitely fighting a limited war, 
under wraps with no power to strike back at 
the enemy’s supply bases. 

2. The war therefore should be extended to 
the extent of bombing Communist supply 
lines and releasing the potential of Chlang 
Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa. 

3. In the all-out struggle with commu¬ 
nism, Asia, not Europe, is today the decisive 
theater. 

The administration position ea thus far 
developed is to deny all three of these prop¬ 
ositions. It apparently believes that a lim¬ 
ited war can be kept going at least until 
snow files again and the danger of Soviet 
adventures in Europe or other parts of the 
world is put off at least for another year 
when the United States will be incomparably 
stronger. It holds to the view that further 
involvement in China, particularly on the 
China mainland, would be a total tragedy 
for this country. As against the Asian em¬ 
phasis of General MaeArthur, it gives top pri¬ 
ority to Europe and the rapid implementa¬ 
tion of the Atlantic Pact. 

XA0T VXBST7S WEST 

In trying to understand, if not pass on, 
these fundamental questions, it is well to 
recall that the pull between an Asian and 
European orioatatlon for this country is an 
old one. The United States is a continental 
Nation, darling, in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
phrase, “the crest of an ocean in either 
hand.” Through historical accident as 


much as anything else, the RepubUean 
Party, from the turn of the century when 
John Hay inaugurated the open-door policy, 
has always emphasleed the Pacific. The 
Democratic Party, due in no small part to the 
fact that it was in power In two World Wars, 
has always emphasised the Atlantic and 
Europe. 

’The fact is that no foreign policy worthy 
of the name can disregard either ocean. Eu¬ 
rope remains the greatest industrial work¬ 
shop outside this country. It may be readily 
granted that loss of this workshop to the 
Communists would be a fatal blow. At the 
same time, however, the United States has 
established interests in the Pacific—Japan. 
Formosa, the Philippines, and the protection 
of Australia, if not of Malaya—which can¬ 
not be set aside, and it has bean the con¬ 
sistent duty of MaeArthur to uphold them. 
Moreover—and the point is Important—it 
should be noted that the conditions which 
in World War n made strategic decision as 
between the two oceans relatively easy no 
longer exist. 

When, speclflcally. in 1941, Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill decided against General 
MacArthur’s Judgment to make Europe the 
primary theater of action and the Paciflo 
secondary, their choice was in large measure 
dictated by the harsh realities of the situa- 
t.'on. In Europe there was a going war 
against Hitler, carried forward by Britain. 
In the Pacific the American Fleet lay at the 
bottom of Pearl Harbor, requiring at least 
2 years to rebuild. The orientation to the 
Atlantic followed almost iueviUbly from 
these circumstances. 

Today none of these circumstances is pres¬ 
ent. ’The going war against the Communists 
is in the East. In Europe, General Eisen¬ 
hower still commands a phantom army. 
That fact may be used to argue for delay 
on all fronts, b^t to the degree that the 
United States purpose is not Just to bend 
to Commimist aggression but to defeat it, 
then it con be argued—as General Mao- 
Arthur does argue—that one must close with 
the enemy where one is at grips with him. 
And we are at grips in Korea, not in Europe. 

Finally, and tipping the scales in favor 
of MaeArthur, there remains the hard, per¬ 
sistent question: What is the Eighth Army 
in Korea supposed to do? Maybe, it can 
for a few more months go on lighting a 
delaying action. Yet General Bidgway him¬ 
self has described his position as impossible. 
He sees no chance for decision and mcan- 
whilu mounting danger, with the initiative 
in enemy hands. If the enemy throws in 
additional air forces, then a wider war, such 
as MaeArthur argues for, becomes Inevitable. 
If he does not, the prospect is for continued 
casualties, with perhaps in the end a nego¬ 
tiated truce which, on the terms proposed 
by the U. N. and never openly disavowed by 
this country, will represent complete and 
abject far-eastern appeasement. 

Hn ITNAZ, BXRVXCS 

The rettum of MaeArthur, in short, must 
inevitably help to end the State Department’s 
double talk, and smoke the administration 
out of its mlcawberlsm. Meanwhile, and 
particularly in the coming week, it behooves 
all clticens to ke^ their heads. They may 
thank God they personally do not have to 
make the vital military deoislonB now neces¬ 
sary. They may and should do their utmost 
to allow those in command to work in an 
atmosphere not of hysteria, but a calm 
determination. 

To welcome General BfiicArthur back as 
a returning proconsul, to use him as means 
of advancing purely partisan causes, is to 
throw away the great service be can stiU 
render his country-the spelling out in de¬ 
tail of what he believes ihould be done. At 
stake is more than the reputation of a gen¬ 
eral or the future of a President or a party. 
At stake is the fate of as gallant an Army 
as America has ever put into the field. 


Britafai*i Part k IIm Koreaa War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOM^ A. JENKINS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, a distin¬ 
guished former Member of this House. 
Hon. Bruce Barton, of New York, has 
long since been known as one of Ameri¬ 
ca’s most lucid and forceful writers. His 
books were read avidly by millions of our 
people and his news articles have been 
widely read. 

The following article touches a hot 
spot in our relations with foreign coun¬ 
tries especially Great Britain. 1 agree 
with my friend and former colleague. 
Bruce Barton Bats 
(By Bruce Barton) 

THE BRITISH 

Dr. George Riley, the famous osteopath, 
was once Invited to meet George Bernard 
Shaw, a devotee of osteopathy. 

They had hardly shaken hands before 
8 baw burst into bitter vituperation of 
America. 

Dr. Riley stood It for about 8 minutes and 
then cried out: “Stop that. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. How dare you, a 
man whore food and clothes and rooftree are 
principally paid for by the money of Ameri¬ 
can bookbuyers and playgoers, how dare you 
say such things about a country and a people 
of which you are so abysmally Ignorant. I 
never knew such impudence.” 

Shaw shut his mouth. A look of amase- 
ment came into his eyes, but with it a glint 
of admiration. He told a friend afterward: 
“That man Riley is one of the most interest¬ 
ing people I ever met.” 

Too many British authors and lecturers 
have accepted our hospitality—often lavish 
and effusive to the point of servility—taken 
their winnings and gone back home to write 
and talk scurvlly about us. 

Too many of the British people as a whole. 
Jealous of our prosperity, are unfriendly at 
heart. For years they sold us the Idea that, 
except for the protection of their fleet, we 
would have been helpless. But they never 
said from whom their fleet was protecting 
us; and in our Civil War, when our need of 
help was most desperate, their sea power, 
instead of helping us, tried to destroy our 
merchant marine. 

Yet I admire the British. They write the 
English language better than we—wo have 
no Shakespeare, no Milton. Their adminis¬ 
tration of Justice Is swifter, cheaper, and 
more dignified. In the conduct of foreign 
affairs they are so much smarter that it Just 
isn’t funny. 

Indeed, one of my distinguished lawyer 
friends, a long-time subscriber to the London 
Spectator, tells me that by reading It he has 
long been able to predict 6 months in ad¬ 
vance Just what our State Department would 
do—the British loan, the Marshall plan, the 
Atlantic Pact, etc. 

Lately Russia has been making our foreign 
policy. When she lets out a blast, we 
promptly blast her back. When she nudges 
the North Koreans into starting a rumpus, 
we obligingly reply with our whole army and 
heaven only knows how many billions of 
dollars, while she loses not one soldier or 
one ruble. 

Dancing to Russia's fiddle Is getting us 
nowhere. We might better go back to letting 
the Britlch manage us. They know their 
way arotmd, eopeolally in the Orient, where 
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they operated for more than 160 years at a 
handsome profit. 

Many of us have another idea—that we 
ought to have our own American foreign 
policy. But since, to make any sense, this 
would have to be based on America first, It 
seems to be out. Every other nation can 
be for Itself first. But not the United States. 
The mere suggestion is branded “un- 
American.” 


Why We Are Where We Are 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1952 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Witness, a Catho¬ 
lic newspaper published at Dubuque. 
Iowa, on April 19. 1951: 

Why Ws Arc Where We Are 

The dismissal of Oen. Douglas MacArthur 
as commander In chief of the U. N. forces In 
the Far East has given rise to frenzied argu¬ 
mentation and bewilderment among people 
in all walks of life. Behind that action Is 
the seemingly Impossible war In Korea. And 
behind that struggle stands the fierce, im¬ 
placable monster of the Soviet. As from a 
smoldering current of fear and misgivings, 
frustrating confusion and a thousand unan¬ 
swered questions have risen. There is one 
basic question—why are we where we are? 

We are where we are because the nations, 
as a whole, have rejected Christ. This 
answer appears to be extremely simple. It Is 
that simple. Yet the failure to accept 
Christ, that Is, His teachings, as proclaimed 
by His church, is the one big cause of the 
tragic chaos of today. Historically, the fail¬ 
ure in a chain of causes and effects goes 
back for centuries. Even In our time, how¬ 
ever, we have been the witnesses of how that 
failure has brought us to the door of disaster. 

In February 1946 the big three met at 
Yalta. The meeting was held to plan the 
strategy for ending the war and building the 
peace of the world. Roosevelt was there. 
Churchill was there. Stalin was there. 
(Alger Hiss was there.) But Christ was not 
Invited. 

Mellow-voiced radio commentators and 
high-salaried newspaper columnists told the 
public how this great meeting was to lay the 
foundations for the future peace of the world. 
The leaders were called the Big Three because 
they were from the big powers and they were 
to accomplish big things. But what actually 
happened? 

At the Yalta Conference, Poland (largely 
Catholic) was sold out to the armed atheism 
of the Soviet and the way was paved for.the 
Communist domination of Eastern Europe 
and China. Now these eventualities are as¬ 
cribed to political or diplomatic blunders. 
But basically It was all because Christ was 
not welcome at Yalta. 

In July 1945 another big conference was 
held at Potsdam. Churchill was there. 
Atlee was there. Truman was there. Stalin 
was there. But Christ was not Invited. 

Again silver-tongued radio analysts and 
fast-writing columnists described the Pots¬ 
dam meeting with shining words. How won¬ 
derful It was, they said In effect, for such 
powerful leaders to get together to plan the 
peace of the world. But what actually 
happened? 

The Council of Foreign Ministers was 
formed at Potsdam. Representing the 


United States, Great Britain, Russia (and 
China and far-eastern questions), they were 
to meet to fashion the framework of peace. 
They met, remember, five times, and each 
meeting ended in bitter bickering. Some 
will say these are matters of international 
relations. But the real reason why the Pots¬ 
dam plan failed was because Christ did not 
have a part in It. 

The San Francisco Conference sat from 
April to June 1946. Representatives from 
50 nations participated. But Christ was not 
Invited to take part. 

Self-appointed prophets of the air waves 
and last-word-on-anythlng newspaper scribes 
classified the formation of the United 
Nations as a powerful .gency for guar¬ 
anteeing the peace of the world. Fifty-one 
r.atlon8 signed the pact of new union. But 
what actually happened. 

The veto power was Insisted on by the 
Soviet delegation ar-* incorporated Into the 
working program of the U. N. (Alger Hiss, 
remember, was one of the big wheels In the 
organization of the U. N.) Ever since the 
Soviet delegates have been using the veto 
power to cripple the effectiveness of the D. N. 
The U. N. is falling because from the start 
Christ was Ignored. 

Today there Is excited debr.tlng and pain¬ 
ful confusion all over the land. One faction 
says, “Bomb Manchuria because Red China 
is already In the war In Korea.” Another 
says, “Confine the war In the Far East to 
Korea and concentrate on Europe because 
the Reds may strike there anytime.” And 
millions of people are asking, “Do we know 
where we are going or what we are to do?” 

All this time Stalin and his atheistic 
henchmen are laughing in secret. For a 
long time they planned and plotted to divide 
and confuse us. And now they are succeed¬ 
ing. Our leaders played games with the 
delegate of hell. The men from Moscow 
have led our diplomats and so-called states¬ 
men Into a snake pit—any way they move 
they get hurt (and we get hurt). 

Many are deliberating over how we can get 
out of this mess. But we cannot stop effects 
from causes once set In motion. Our Nation 
as a whole has turned Its back on Christ 
and row It must eat the bitter fruits In the 
chaos of hell that Is upon us. 


Merchant Marine Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 

or HEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mofiday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. KEOQH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday, April 23, 1951. Those of us 
who have had the opportunity of coming 
to know the great work done at the 
Maritime Academy will appreciate tJie 
Importance to the Academy of the early 
construction of the chapel and we urge 
the friends of the Merchant Marine to 
assist as much as possible: 

Mbrckaht Marine Memorial 

The United States merchant marine Is one 
of the most useful but least lauded organi¬ 
zations for Its military and peacetime serv¬ 
ice to Its country. During the Second World 
War Its members bravely faced the dangers 
of the seas to supply our embattled forces, 
following the traditions set down by mer¬ 
chant seafarers since the days of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. Although many gave their 


lives to see that the supplies reached their 
destination, very few of their number have 
received the recognition bestowed on mem¬ 
bers of the military and naval services. 

With the naming of John M. Franklin, 
president of the United States Lines, as 
chairman of the memorial chapel fund cam¬ 
paign of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, a forward step has been taken to¬ 
ward doing honor to these devoted men. of 
whom 6,000 officers and seamen and 212 
cadet-midshipmen died keeping the supply 
lines open during the war. The planned 
memorial Is an all-rellglon chapel to be con¬ 
structed at the United States Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Academy at Bings Point, Long Island. 

This memorial Is long overdue. Contribu¬ 
tions for its construction may be mailed to 
memorial fund campaign. United States 
Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
N. Y. 


Cards on Table 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcord, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the East St. Louis (Ill.) Jour¬ 
nal on Friday. April 20,1951: 

Cards on Table 

Accorded the privilege of presenting his 
views before a Joint session of Congress. 
General MacArthur acquitted himself with 
honor and skill. 

There was no doubt that the general, who 
suddenly has become a violently controversial 
political figure, desired nothing more than 
to present his arguments to Congress so 
that the Issue may be debated on Its own 
merits. 

He did so with conviction and without 
Injecting any political side Issues or using 
the occasion to stir a partisan frenzy. 

The policy he presented was a strictly mili¬ 
tary policy. The administration believes 
such a policy Is unwise at this time because 
we are not prepared for the eventuality of 
world war III. 

General MacArthur’s proposals make sense 
strategically so long as we are equipped to 
face the eventuality. The decision to push 
to the Manchurian border of Korea made 
sense strategically, too, but we were not 
equipped to face what happened—the direct 
intervention of Red China. General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s estimate of the situation had. a 
great deal to do with the decision to push 
north. 

It is as unreal to call the administration’s 
policy appeasement as it is unreal to call 
MacArthur’s policy warmongering. ’There Is, 
however, the risk that the pursuit of Mac¬ 
Arthur’s policy will touch off world war III 
despite his belief that it won’t. We ere not 
prepared to handle both east and west ag¬ 
gression now. Eventually we will be. and It 
Is entirely possible that administration 
policy can ease its present restrictions. Now, 
It must be geared to the eventuality and our 
ability to meet It, even though the Korean 
stalemate is a regrettable byproduct. The 
administration In no sense Is abandoning 
the east, but it must be subordinated to 
global defense. 

General MacArthur has given his side of 
the picture, the administration has given Its 
aide. The debate in Congress can now be 
held to those practical considerations. ’The 
general did his final Job well. Now we can 
get on with the business at hand without 
emotion and partisanship. 
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AddrtM by Kemtk Ericboi^ Tovik 
Gvvwm, Sliit tl W••Uil|lm^ M 
Mit StstiM Hi T Yotik Legblatore, 
Olymphi, Watk., April 13,1951 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HENRY*H. JACKSON 


nr THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. MT. 
Speaker, the fourth annual YMCA Model 
Youth Legislature was held in Olympia. 
Wash., on April 13 and 14. The youth 
governor this year was Mr. Kenneth 
Erickson, of Puyallup, Wash. It is a very 
fine talk, and 1 am sure the Members of 
the House will be interested in reading 
it. The speech is as follows: 

Mr. President and Mr. Speaker, Yo\ir Excel¬ 
lency Governor Langlie, state ofllclala. my 
fellow colleagues In the Foiurth Washington 
Youth Legislature, and friends, today we are 
meeting as the youth of a great Nation and 
a great State. We are the youth of the 
world's most progressive and strongest de¬ 
mocracy. Yes; our democracy has gained 
momentum as each succeeding generation of 
youth has grown and matured to step into 
the shoes of their elders and take over the 
ever-increasing problems of national and 
State Government. Until now, with our gen¬ 
eration nearing the threshold of adulthood 
Anrt responsibility, the United States stands 
as the one stanch bolt in the door of free¬ 
dom, straining to hold back the menace of a 
world threatened by sinister foreign In¬ 
fluences. 

It is during this strxiggle. both physical 
and psychological, that we meet in this leg¬ 
islature; during a time of national emer¬ 
gency. deficit spending, high taxes, and an 
economy disrupted by enormoizs defense and 
rearmament programs. As youth of this 
State then we have had a great honor be¬ 
stowed upon us in that we have been given 
a chance to sKpress our views freely in a 
State legislature of our own; a chance to use 
our youthful enthusiasm and optimism. \m- 
dimmed by prejudice and political view¬ 
points, to find solutions to the many prob¬ 
lems and dilemmas that are \iu 80 lved in our 
State at the present time. 

The scope of our task is tremendous. The 
present National and State situations win 
HttirtAr us greatly in our attempts to create 
better conditions in our State. Lack of 
funds, as you all know, is oxir main barrier, 
and it is my firm desire that you take this 
problem into careful consideration while 
studying any appropriation bill. In other 
words, a source of money will have to bo 
found for any legislation which will require 
funds to enact and carry out. Furthermore 
It Is my desire, and I am sure that it stands 
to reason, that we confine ourselves with 
major issues, and discourage any \mimpor- 
tant or otherwise frivolotu legislation. The 
short iA t.ttwfl we have to work in makes 
t.Kin Imperative and in the best interests of 
the success of our legislature. 

In short let's use our heads and show the 
cltlxens of our State that they have an alert, 
and intelligent youth, capable in time to take 
over the real State legislature with integrity 
and good judgment. 

Becauee time la short and we cannot hope 
to cover the entire field of wants and needs 
in our State in 2 days. I have chosen only 
three lasuee which I would like to sug¬ 
gest and cnitllne to you. 

National emergency has already been men¬ 
tioned. defense and rearmament have already 


been menttoned. nicy should be spoken of 
In another regard. Our State of Washing¬ 
ton Is as important an implement now In 
our Nation's defense and offense as it was 
during the Seeond World War. We are etra- 
tegloally located and within our bordera are 
located some of the Nation's top war Installa- 
tlona. Because of theae eondmona our State 
ooeuples a preearlous position In ease of at- 
ta^ The eoienoe of deveetatlon hes made 
sudh terrific progreee in the leet few yearn 
that, until effective international oontrola 
aasure safety, not one country on the earth 
la entirely safe from the lethal, vehement, 
and Indeaerlbably devastating blowB that can 
be rent with atcunlo weapons. 1 have not 
aald these things to scare you or unduly 
dlatarb you. but merely to wake you to ac¬ 
tion on a problem that these oondltlona 
torlng about. The problem is civilian defense 
and It Is a responsibility and a duty of this 
legislature to provide an adequate and suit¬ 
able elvUlan-defenae isrogram. Yes, thou¬ 
sands of our cltlsea's lives may someday de¬ 
pend on our ability and foresight in provid¬ 
ing BUffloient protection from attack through 
a workable pUm of civilian defense. 

I would recommend for your careful con¬ 
sideration, legislation which would sot up a 
civilian defense commission to be made up 
of members of the legislature and what 
technical help deemed necessary. The 
purpou of this commission would be to set 
up within our State adequate fire luotoctlon, 
medical aid, and above all a means of edu¬ 
cating the i^lic on what to do in case of an 
attack. Schools present a definite problem in 
the question of civilian defense. I encour¬ 
age infinite care In the study of schools' de¬ 
fense probLems, and believe me they have 
them. All students should be taught what to 
do in case of attack, and drill procedures 
should be practiced in each school. There 
Is now published by the United States De¬ 
fense Department a booklet entitled "Sur¬ 
vival Ubder Atom!” Attack," which could and 
should he either given to every student or 
explained to him carefully. A copy of this 
booklet should be In the home of every fam¬ 
ily in the State. Above all, a uniform and 
clearly defined signal system for caution, 
warning, and all clear should be set up 
throughout the State. Cooperation on a local 
basis will undoubtedly make this problem 
much easier to solve and is to bo greatly 
encouraged. All in all, this challenge ot 
civilian defense is one which will undoubt¬ 
edly tax your mentality and knowledge to 
meet in an adequate manner, but it is a 
program that must be built strong in our 
State. We are a link in the Nation’s chain 
of defense, and we owe it, not only to the 
people of our own State, but to the whole Na¬ 
tion, to be a strong link. 

The eoivlng of our defense problem la going 
to take funds and so it is imperative that 
you provide a source of revenue to cover the 
cost of this much-needed program. We have 
a source of revenue in our State that is 
providing us with much tax money at the 
present time, but which has not been de¬ 
veloped to Its fullest extent, in my opinion. 
Last year an estimated 2,800,00 tourists vis¬ 
ited our State. This was an increase of 
over 20 percent from 1042. Through proper 
and intelligent planning this figure could be 
doubled In a few years. Proper development 
of our tourist trade could aasure monetary 
Changes in our State treasury through gas 
tax. aalea tax. and other revenue paid by 
tourists who enter our State. We are not 
doing all we can to develop thia Important 
source of Ineome. Actual tourlat conunenta 
in the Washington Tourist Survey for leeo 
made by the St4.te College ta Washington 
School of Economlca and Boaineas Aiowed 
that we do not advertiBe enough. And may 
X pause long enough to congratulate the 
Btate College on a fine aervice they have 
rendered to the Btate in thia survey. Many 
tourists cams to Waahington and thoroughly 
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enjoyed it and left wmulering why they did 
not see anything about Washington in na- 
ticmal magwinea. There la at the present 
time In our Btate. a State development 
agttkoy, which auppoeedly handlee the public¬ 
ity of the Evezi^een State. Yet not one 
major sportsman’s magaaine cerriae adver¬ 
tising oonoemlng our State. Many Stataa 
have active oommlaelons in thia regard and 
are profiting from them. Mount Rainier, a 
paradise of scenery for bueineas-weary trav¬ 
elers; Grand Coulee Dam. largest man-made 
structure on the face of the earth; the 
beautiful Olympic Peninsula; the ever-in¬ 
teresting Inland Empire; Lake Chelan; Puget 
Sound, and many otber spots of breath-tak¬ 
ing beauty and primitive grandeur are lo¬ 
cated within our bordera and afford us with 
a chance for development toward a profitable 
end. 

I would recommend a complete reorganiza¬ 
tion of the present agency. This at^ency 
should be activated to advertise our State’s 
scenic beauty in a way that would encourage 
a larger number of tourists. Information 
should be made readily available to anyone 
who should Inquire concerning our State and 
careful consideration of the project, I feel, 
would be of a beneficial nottire. 

In our Btate constitution today there is 
one section which needs amending. Article 
VI, section I, of our constitution does not 
stand up to all our system of government 
should mean to our people. A democracy is 
supposed to be a government of, by, and for 
the people; a government of balanced rights 
and responsibilities. In my estimation, the 
fact that IS-year-olds cannot vote, which is 
a right, and yet fight for our country, which 
is a responsibility, produces an apparent con¬ 
tradiction to this fact. The educational de¬ 
velopment of our country also has developed 
to the point where the 21-year-oid vote law 
now In effect la outmoded and unfair to a 
faction of our people. 

There is nothl^ so magical about the 
number 21. We don’t suddenly change and 
become Intellectually and mentally capable 
to cast an Intelligent ballot overnight. 
Bather It stands to reason that an 18-year- 
old, with his hlgh-school course In civics 
still making an Impression on his mind, 
would be a better voter than a person who, 
for 3 years, has been away from much con¬ 
tact with the real processes of elections and 
the qualities to look for In a candidate. An 
18-year-old, If ho started voting immediately 
after leaving high school, or even In his 
senior year In high school, would be more 
likely to keep on voting and keep his parents 
voting than a person who has had to start 
voting of his own accord when he reaches 
the present legal age of 21. Our schools could 
provide Information concerning voting; how 
to register, qualifications for voting and 
other preliminaries to voting. Qualities of 
various candidates could he discussed In 
history and world problems classes on an 
undlscrlmlnatlng level, Thus we would not 
only have an Increased vote, but we would 
have a more Intelligent vote. 

The true unproportional distribution of 
rights and recponsibllltles, however, has been 
written In blood on the battlefields when¬ 
ever the United States has gone to war In 
the lost 82 years. Our principles are shaken 
whenever a soldier under 21 Is made to fight 
and perhaps die for a democracy which has 
not even given him the prime i^vllege of a 
mature citizen, the voting privilege. I say 
if we are old enough to fight for the future 
of our cotmtry. we are old enough to vote 
for the future of our country. 

These three Issues do not even scratch the 
surface of the bills and Ideas which will be 
presented for your approval or disapproval, 
but they give you an Idea of what seem to 
me to be the major Issues for your delib¬ 
eration. 

EfBelency, good judgment, common senee. 
and faith In God have made our country 
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great and have made our State great. Let 
us, then, in these next 2 days, use all four 
with equal fortitude and courage. And let 
us remember and consider this: In a few 
years we will no longer be the youth and 
will enjoy the carefree years no longer. We 
must learn now what Is to be expected of 
us In the years to come. Preparedness will 
make our task much easier and will enhance 
our chance to find a solution to brotherhood 
among men under the fatherhood of Ood. 
Abraham Lincoln stated our problem with 
Immortal beauty and simplicity when he said 
In his famous "house divided" speech, “If we 
could first know where we are. and whither 
we are tending, we could better Judge what 
to do, and how to do It.” Today Lincoln’s 
statement still stands as a challenge of to¬ 
morrow. and It is our challenge for a better 
future. It Is up to us. Why not start now? 


The Importance of Rice in World Affairi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRED L CRAWFORD 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, those 
who have traveled in the lands of the 
earth where rice constitutes the primary 
food for millions of people will appre¬ 
ciate the keen observations made by Mr. 
George E. Sokolsky and all as set forth 
In a form letter. “To our Distributors;’* 
mailed by the Adolphus Rice Mills, Inc. 

In view of present military activities 
and the proposal to effectuate a Pacific 
pact, it will be well for our people to ob¬ 
tain a better understanding of the great 
economic force which is involved in the 
little word, “rice.” 

Peoples who live on lower standards than 
ours do not vary their foods as we do. They 
eat with monotonous constancy almost the 
same food every day. 

For Instance, rice eaters are never satis¬ 
fied with any other grain or even with a 
variety of meats and vegetables. Their 
basic food is rice and whatever they put on 
the rice is a side dish. This is true of mil¬ 
lions of people in the east of Asia. 

The rice line lies south of the Yellow River 
in China and it includes Korea, Japan, the 
Malay Peninsula, Burma, Siam, French Indo¬ 
china. and areas of India. It might be possi¬ 
ble in such a country as ours to eat cake 
Instead of bread but a rice eater wants rice. 
Without it he starves. He might try wheat 
or millet but they do not serve him ade¬ 
quately. He craves rice even after a full 
meal. 

The world production of rice Is about 
7,600,000,000 bushels and about 05 percent of 
It is produced in Asia. China never grew 
enough rice to meet the demands of her 
population. 

It is Just diplomatic trickery that, under 
such circumstances Soviet China offers to 
sell rice to India, risking the starvation of 
the people with the object of winning a 
propagandlstic victory. It is a design for 
conquest at any cost. On the other hand, 
if Soviet China should conquer Burma or 
French Indochina or Thailand during the 
forthcoming summer, the offer of rice to 
India could be made with safety. 

It Is to be assumed, therefore that all the 
factors Indicate that both for Internal and 
diplomatic reasons, Soviet China must seek 
to increase its rice reserves as soon as possible, 
even if that means that pressures have to 


be put on neighboring countries, to the ex¬ 
tent of conquering them. 

Hindsight Is of little advantage and these 
days usually ends in the loss of human life. 
The Burma, Thailand. French Indochina situ¬ 
ation must inevitably lead to trouble as they 
arn the granaries of surplus rice. It does 
not make sense to Ignore this situation or to 
misunderstand It. We do not have to wait 
for another Korea, where we were caught 
without policy or purpose. 

The Manchu dynasty, for instance, fell In 
1911. This was preceded by uniuually high 
Imports of rice in 1902 and In every year 
following up to 1911. The import of the 
staple food of a country weakens that coun¬ 
try’s economy unless, as in the case of Great 
Britain, exports of products pay for the food. 
China obtained its additional rice from 
French Indochina, Thailand (Slam), and 
Burma. 

If we translate this into current politics. 
It Is essential to Communist China that that 
country have free access to the rice of these 
other Asiatic nations. If anti-Soviet coun¬ 
tries interfere with the movement of rice 
from those countries to Soviet China, the 
lack of rice or the high price of rice could 
be the reason for revolutionary movements 
in China. A starving people blames its gov¬ 
ernment for failure to provide food, and 
rebels. 

As a matter of fact, much of the labor 
troubles In China, which preceded the Com¬ 
munist revolution of 1025, was over rice, and 
the escalator clause which Walter Beuther 
and General Motors think that they Invented 
was Introduced in China many years ago by 
the British-American Tobacco Co., whose 
wage scale was determined by the price of a 
picul (133 pounds) of rice. They found that 
rice was more Important than money. 

But It did not work, because inflationary 
prices knocked the props out from under all 
schemes and as the price of rice rose the dis¬ 
content Increased. Thus, Li Ll-san, now in 
charge of Manchuria for Soviet Russia, was 
able to organize strikes in the Yangtze Val¬ 
ley and Shanghai in 1026 to pave the way 
for the victories of the armies led by Gen. 
Chlang Kai-shek and Gen. Galens-Bluecher, 
the Russian, who then was engaged in con¬ 
quering China—an effort which failed when 
Chlang Kai-shek tiu'ned on the Russians and 
the Chinese Communists. 

Rice is then the one commodity which Is 
related to the politics of these Asiatic coun¬ 
tries as it is the basis of their economic 
life. And Soviet China does not have enough 
rice to take care of the needs of the people. 


Joint Chief! of Staff on a Political Limb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OP MINNXaSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence from the Washing¬ 
ton Star of Monday, April 23, 1951: 

Joint Chixfs on a Politicai. Limb-White 
House Statements on Genebai;. MacAr- 
THUR’s Dismissal Are in Variance With 
What Actuallt Happened 

(By David Lawrence) 

It’s a new experience and a very uncom¬ 
fortable one for the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to be dragged into the center 
of a bitter political controversy. 


There is, moreover, a serious discrepancy 
between what the White House has been say¬ 
ing officially—as to the unanimous recom¬ 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs in the Mac- 
Arthur case—and what actually happened. 

The first chapter—^the initiative—^In the 
controversy was the administration’s sanc¬ 
tion of a speech by General Bradley, chair¬ 
man of the Joint chiefs of Staff, last Wed¬ 
nesday In Chicago. This was the day be¬ 
fore General MacArthur was due to present 
his case to a Joint meeting of Congress. The 
big headline in the Wednesday afternoon 
papers was “General Bradley blasts Mac- 
Arthur’s views.” The explanation offered for 
this advanced rebuttal was that General 
Bradley had for a long time scheduled the 
engagement and had to deliver the speech. 

The general could as readily have talked 
about universal military training or some¬ 
thing else unrelated to the MacArthur epi¬ 
sode. 

But once the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
spoke out it was natural that General Mac¬ 
Arthur In his Thursday address should re¬ 
veal that his own military recommendations 
had been approved in the past by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Not content with one blunder, the ad¬ 
ministration then went from the frying pan 
into the Are with another statement. This 
one, while issued at the Pentagon, was ac¬ 
tually directed by the White House. It came 
immediately after General MacArthur’s 
speech to Congress on Thursday and the full 
text of it reads as follows: 

“In response to inquiries from the press 
concerning General MacArthur’s reference 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Pentagon 
spokesman said the White House had au¬ 
thorized him to state that action taken by 
the President in relieving General Mac¬ 
Arthur was based upon the unanimous 
recommendations of the President’s principal 
civilian and military advisers Including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The reasons for Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s release have been stated 
previously by the President.” 

Now the foregoing gives the impression 
that General MacArthur’s reference to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in his address to Con¬ 
gress had to do with his removal. Not a 
word of his address had any reference to that 
point. He merely outlined his own military 
recommendations about the prosecution of 
the war in Korea and stated that the Joint 
Chiefs had supported his proposals. 

’This latter point, therefore, the White 
House in Its statement did not deny at all 
though a local paper headlined its front¬ 
page article: "MacArthur says Joint Chiefs 
shared his views but Pentagon declares they 
favored ouster,” 

This was natural In view of the misleading 
official Btotement. For the White House 
declaration that the Joint Chiefs had unani¬ 
mously recommended the President's action 
Is a half truth. 

The facts are these: 

1. There was no meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs and no action of a formal nature 
taken by the Joint Chiefs. 

2. There was a meeting in which civilians 
and military men met with the President 
who asked their views about the controversy 
and they generally felt that since Mr. Tru¬ 
man and General MacArthur differed In for¬ 
eign policy there should be a replacement. 

3. The tuning of the replacement and the 
method of making the replacement was not 
agreed upon, this being left to the President 
to decide. 

4. Some of those present at the meeting 
had their first news of what the President 
finally decided when they read the news¬ 
papers on Wednesday morning. April 18. 

5. Not a single recommendation of a formal 
nature Is in the record to show that the 
Joint Chiefs took cognizance of any mili¬ 
tary insubordination or preferred any such 
charge against General MacArthur. Yet 
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ItomlMM at Oobgms hare hm mytiig to 
IB a elMava for fowal da]« jurt m if Gan- 
aral llaeArttrar, aftar 5a >yaara of oBlltary 
aanrlea. did not knoar wbat waa and araa not 
a military ordar or Inatruetlon. 

9. OaBMnd MaeJoriliiir’a numnary dtaateal 
waa not tacommandad toy any milttary 
alaot It maant ha was Ixnaantly raUared and 
not only could not say farevall to his troops 
but toad no opportunity to tom over tbs 
oomplloated aUtolrs of his command to a 
Bucoassor> 

7. Mot a single pisoa of avldenoe exists that 
Oenaral MacArthur tailed to carry out the 
poUdaa of tlia Praaldent and the Department 
of State In his post as Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander In Japan. Though it wasn't neces¬ 
sary to relleee him of his command when 
General RIdgway was glean command of 
U. M. oparatlOBs In K(»aa, the President sw^ 
General MacArthur from all three of his posts 
and gave the Impression that this action was 
based on the unanimous recommendation of 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Small wcmdar that America is disunited. 
For. when military men are compelled to be¬ 
come the scapegoats in petty political blun¬ 
ders. respect for institutions of military 
tanportance can hardly be enhanced. 


SopprcffiioB ef News Vertvs Sawthcrkg 
of News 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H.BUFFEn 


nr THE HOcrsE of representatives 


Wednesday, April 11,1951 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, we live 
In a time of world-wide tension. Under 
these conditions, freedom of the press 
creates more than ever the responsibili¬ 
ty to report important news fully and 
fairly. 

A sample of the smothering of signifi¬ 
cant news has recently come to my at¬ 
tention. It concerns General Eisen¬ 
hower’s 3-week miUtary mission to Eu¬ 
rope early this year, which was extrav¬ 
agancy pubiicizttl. to say the least. 

Yet the significant news that, when 
General Eisenhower was in Rome, the 
pope declined to see him was s mo t he red 
In the New York Times, which reported 
It, and not printed at aU in most Ameri¬ 
can papers. Obviously, the Pope was not 
willing to be even remotely identified 
with our new miUtary intervention in 
Europe. 

The New York Times buried this sig¬ 
nificant news deep in the middle of a 
column-long story under a different 
heading on page 11, January 19. The 
ooliimn follows: 

Wi i g MM n wnr j SlTTB ROMS ARMS ElTOirr^TwO 

I3au> AND SIXTT INJUBEO W ClJUSHBS DORXMa 

Vtset —^Rsd Mass Frcjuxsib Fail 


(By Arnaldo Oortesl) 

Bona. Jtonuary 18.—Ona. Dwight D. Ilaen- 
hower munged today into hit work at In- 
vssfeigiittng Italy's wlU to fight U attacked 
and to oootrltouts hsr share toward the com¬ 
mon defense of the West against Soviet im- 


ne^Bsfoo toeing saploridcry nothing that 
could toy any stretch of the Imaglnatton be 
regarded as negotiations took place to the 
eonvereatlcms that he had this morning with 


the Italian Cabinet and he llmltad hie rds 
almoat excluslvelv to Ustentoe. 

This evening after dedlcattog the net of 
his working day to consultations with United 
States oflldale to Rome he had a store of data 
to guide his opinion on how totenae the 
Xtallan rearmament effort was and how far tt 
might be eq;ieoted to develop to the future. 
Bis task to Borne Is thus completed and ha 
plans to leave by plane tomorrow morning 
for lAixemburg. 

Two rioters were killed to clashes with the 
police during General Blaenhowerls stay. One 
was killed yesterdey at Adreno, near Oatenla. 
Sicily, and the other today at Oomaoehlo, a 
poverty-strlMwn town at the mouth of the 
Po River. Sixty peieons. Including aeveral 
policemen, were wounded or injured to theee 
two places and to minor eoufllea In Florenoa, 
Milan, Maples, and some sxnaUor p la c es . 


OMB TMOVSAMD 


About 1.000 Oonununlst aettvlets were ar¬ 
rested or detained in various places. Scat¬ 
tered strikes of brief duration took place In 
many cities and towns throughout the coun¬ 
try today. The day passed to comparative 
quiet, however, the Communists having 
abandoned their effort to arouse mass demon¬ 
strations against General Elsenhower’s pres¬ 
ence In Italy. 

In Rome the Oommunfat-domlnated Gen¬ 
eral Confederation at Labor held a peace 
meeting with police permission In an open- 
air theater. Wortcen were suppoeed to 
abandon their jobs at 8:80 p. m. to attend, 
but all public servloes continued to nm as 
usual. 

Six or seven thousand workers turned up 
for the meeting but were easily outninnbered 
by the truly imposing police force that the 
authorities concentrated In the vicinity. The 
meeting broke up quietly after Giuseppe dl 
Vittorio, Communist secretary general of the 
confederation, and other labor leaders had 
delivered speeches In favor of peace. 

General Elsenhower started his day In 
Rome by calling on Premier Alclde de Oasperl. 
After a preliminary exchange of views lasting 
40 minutes Foreign Minister Count Carlo 
Sforsa, Defense Minister Randolfo Pacdardl 
and Treasury Minister Qhiseppe Pella Joined 
the session. The meeting went with con¬ 
siderable detail into the proUems of re- 
ermament and preparedness, with particular 
emphasis upon Its economic and financial as¬ 
pects. 

TALK WITH BOLirART CHIEW 


General Elsenhower, who was accompanied 
by Maj. Gen. Alfred M. Oruonther, his chief 
of staff, and by Col. Vernon Walters, then 
conferred with Signor Pacdardl and the Ital¬ 
ian chiefs of staff. 

Re paid a courtesy call on President Luigi 
Blnaudl and later was the guest of honor at 
a luncheon given by Signor Pacdardl. The 
general spent the afternoon working with 
his staff to his hotel and dined with Am- 
iMSsador James Clement Dunn. Other guests 
Included leading members of General Elsen¬ 
hower's mission and top United States Em¬ 
bassy, Economic Cooperation Administration 
and mutual defense assistance program of- 
fidals In Rome. 

General Elsenhower wlU leave without be¬ 
ing received by the Pope. Vatican drclee said 
that General Elsenhower let It be known 
that he would have been happy to present 
his reflects to the Pontiff and that the Pope 
also wished to see him. 

Later, however, Gie view prevailed that 
It was preferable for toe ifope, who has 
never ceased to plead for peace and who eon- 
stders hlmedf outeMe and above all "eartUy 
competitions," not to meet him. 


Mo Infoniiatlon waa given either by the 
XtaUau or Oenaral gtaanhnwar on what was 
eald to todeyb meetinga. There Is reason 
to toelkrva, bowaver, that In dlsousstor toe 


pdltieal aspects of the European rearma¬ 
ment the Italian Government reiterated Its 
new that war was not Imminent. It thinks 
that toe West has 1 year to 18 months In 
vtolto to rearm and that by tha end of that 
tone It may be strong enough to deter Russia. 

The poaslble Soviet reaction to the re¬ 
armament of Western Germany le regarded 
by the Italian Government as a danger. 
Mevertoeleee, it favors the rearming of 
Germany, because otherwise It sees no poesl- 
hlllty of defending Europe. 

Both Italians and Americans emphasized 
the cordiality of today's conversations. That 
is not surprising since there are no funda¬ 
mental points at Issue. The Americans stress 
the necessity of speed. The Italians are will¬ 
ing to exert their maximum effort and to go 
aa quickly and as far ae toe United Btates 
puts thMn to a position to go. 

If Italy has any requests to make to toe 
United States apart from aiding her rearma¬ 
ment effort they could be siunmarised as 
follows: To accelerate the dispatch of men 
and arms to Euripe since theee are regarded 
as essential morale bxiUders, to use whatever 
troops Italy plaoee at the disposal of an In¬ 
tegrated European army for toe defense of 
Italian soil since theee are conditions under 
which they would give toe best account of 
themselves and to extend European defense 
Idans as soon as it Is feasible to include Italy 
to toe area that is to be defended In case of 
aggreesion. 


DAY Wimt tof RepeftilioB of the 
Economy Act 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASBACHUsrm 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter I have received from Mr. 
Francis M. Sullivan, national legislative 
director of the Disabled American Vet¬ 
erans, who calls the attention of Con¬ 
gress to the threat of another Economy 
Act: 

Disablxp Amxrxcan Vxtzrams. 

WoBhington, D. C., April 6, 1951. 
The Honorable Edxtb Noursx Rooxbs, 

House 0 / RepretentativeB, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rogers: We, of the Dlst^bled 
American Veterans, are perturbed and some¬ 
what alarmed by certain recommendations 
made to the Congress recently. The first re¬ 
port Is that of the Committee on Federal 
Tax Policy, a nongovernmental group. The 
second Is the report of toe Joint Committee 
on toe Economic Report, a congressional 
committee. Each contains recommendations 
or suggestions to abolish qr curtail certain 
disabled veterans’ benefits. Meantime, there 
are the various pertinent recommendations 
of the so-called Hoover Commission pending 
In the Congress. 

The oaoers and members of our organiza¬ 
tion are mainly disturbed because some of 
toe recommendations or suggestions are sus¬ 
piciously similar to those of two decades ago 
when toe vicious misnamed "Economy Act of 
1933’’ was enacted. 

The Committee on Federal Tax Policy la¬ 
beled Its report "A tax program for a solvent 
America." How much alike Is this to toe 
citation of the Economy Act, entitled. "An 
act to maintain the credit at the United 
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States.** Thta infamoits measure was passed 
by the Congress with comparatively little 
consideration and with solemn promises that 
the disabled veteran and survivors of de¬ 
ceased veterans would not be affected. With¬ 
in a few months, however, Its horrifying re¬ 
sults became evident and during the next 
several years the Congress found It neces¬ 
sary to repeal many of Its features. These 
are so well known they need not be noted 
herein. 

One suggestion in both reports is that all 
plans for the present Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion hospital-construction program be sus¬ 
pended. With this Nation now engaged in 
the iKorean war and seemingly on the verge 
of world war III, those advisory staffs and 
researchers responsible for this recommen¬ 
dation should go to some of the Pacific coast 
ports and meet the hospital ships now re¬ 
turning American war casualties to their 
homeland. It might be well also for them 
to visit some of the service and veteran hos¬ 
pitals and meet hospitalleed veterans there. 
Incidentally, these Include some of the same 
service hospitals which only last April were 
ordered closed In the name of economy. 

Other suggestions and recommendations 
are outlined In the two reports. Explana¬ 
tion of them In this letter would require too 
much of your time. 

The DAV has not objected to any human¬ 
itarian project requiring the spending of 
billions of American dollars and resources 
abroad, but we do point out these expendi¬ 
tures have Increased the Inflationary trend 
and that some of this aid Is expended upon 
former armed enemies of American veterans, 
with the latter now In danger of another 
economy act In their own country. 

The members of this organization are tax¬ 
payers. Their patriotism has been proved. 
We are as anxious as members of the Com¬ 
mittee on Federal Tax Policy to combat In¬ 
flation. Only recently we vigorously sup¬ 
ported the Houae version of H. R. 1. Eighty- 
second Congress, because It would provide 
universal Indemnity coverage and, at the 
same time, we were reliably Informed that 
It would have saved millions of dollars. We 
. desire economy In Government, but we do 
not desire a repetition of the Economy Act 
of 1933 at the expense of disabled veterans 
and of widows and orphans. 

It Is doubtful If a modern economy act 
will be a one-package measure. In all like¬ 
lihood it will be advanced piecemeal and 
necessarily come from many congressional 
committees. Therefore, we of the DAV Im¬ 
plore you to observe and study each measxire 
before your committees and on the floor 
to make certain disabled veterans and sur¬ 
vivors of deceased veterans will be protected. 

The officers and members of this organ¬ 
ization will appreciate any consideration you 
may give to this most Important subject. 

Francis M. Sullivan, 
National Legislative Director, 


NatioB-Wide Freedoai Day Movement 
Will Be Launched in Chrieman, Ill., 
May 4,1951 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1851 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, a grass¬ 
roots expression of public sentiment 
against Government controls over the 
press, radio, and our other freedoms will 
be demonstrated in Chrisman, 111., in the 


congressional district I have the honor 
to represent, on Friday evening. May 4, 
1951. Because it is hoped that the idea 
may find national acceptance and spread 
to other communities across the Nation 
where similar demonstrations may take 
place, I am calling it to the attention of 
my colleagues under permission granted 
by the House. 

Stanley R. Kent, editor and publisher 
of the Chrisman Weekly Courier and 
chairman of publicity for the program, 
has announced detailed plans for the 
event, which is said to be the first such 
public meeting of its kind in the United 
States. To provide a clear picture of 
the scope of the undertaking. I include 
in the Record the announcement of the 
program as carried in the Chrisman 
Courier in its issue of April 12.1951. The 
article follows: 

NATION-Wms PMtBDOM DAY MOVEMENT WILL 

Be Launched in Chrzbman on Mat 4 With 

Public Mass Meeting in New Otm-Bpon- 

80RED BY Local Legion Post, Commercial 

Club, and Lions Club 

Extensive plans are now under way for the 
launching of a Freedoni. Day-movement In 
Chrisman on Friday. May 4. from which may 
stem a national expression of public senti¬ 
ment against governmental controls of press, 
speech, radio, and the other freedoms that 
Americans take for granted. 

The Freedom Day movement will be 
launched In the form of a public mass meet¬ 
ing that will be held In the new Chrisman 
gymnasium, with a seating capacity of more 
than 2,000 people. The meeting will start 
at 8 p. m. 

It will be the first such public meeting of 
Its kind in the United States, and will be the 
first grass roots expression of opposition to 
governmental regulations, particularly In Its 
apparent effort to control a free press and a 
free radio. 

Newspapers all over America flew their 
flags at half-mast last week. In mourning for 
the newspaper La Prensa that was confis¬ 
cated by the Argentine Government. This 
was the first Invasion by a totalitarian gov¬ 
ernment against the free press In the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. 

The same thing could happen In the 
United States unless the people are awakened 
to the fact that their liberties are being 
threatened by governmental regulations. 

The Freedom Day movement is being in¬ 
augurated In Chrisman through the com¬ 
bined efforts of the Chrisman American Le¬ 
gion Post, No. 477; the Chrisman Commer¬ 
cial Club; and the Chrisman Lions Club, 
with the Idea of attracting Nation-wide 
attention. 

The suggestion for a freedom day came 
from various national organizations and in¬ 
dividuals who believe that action by the 
American people should start In a typical 
small American town. Chrisman has been 
selected and designated as the typical small 
American town for the start of such con¬ 
certed action. 

Principal speaker for the freedom-day 
meeting In Chrisman on May 4 will be 
Charles Allen Crowder, publisher and editor 
of the Flora Sentinel at Flora. Ill., who has 
consented to speak here In the Interest of 
preserving a free press In America. 

Mr. Crowder and the Flora Sentinel were 
the targets of pressure groups who tried to 
boycott and suppress the Sentinel in 1940 
because of the newspaper's presentation of 
both sides of a labor controversy In the city 
of Flora. The bitter fighting over the issue 
brought Nation-wide attention when six of 
the opposition leaders bought a note and 
mortgage against the Sentinel and sought to 
destroy the newspaper. The freedom-of-the- 
press battle was won when labor unions ral¬ 


lied to the defense of the Sentinel and Mr. 
Crowder, and the newspaper was saved from 
the auction block by the loan of $12,000 
from an investment-banking firm in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Members of the general committee in 
charge of arrangements for the meeting are 
Nash 0. Breen, commander of the Chrisman 
lieglon Post; Harry E. Haworth, president of 
the Lions Club; Harold McQlosson, president 
of the Commercial Club; D. E. Bradley and 
Stanley R. Kent. 

The Freedom Day meeting Is entirely non- 
polltlcal and nonsectarian, and Is open to the 
general public. There will be no admission 
charge. All expenses will be borne by the 
three local sponsoring organizations. 

Invitations to the May 4 meeting are being 
extended to Vernon L. Nlckell, State superin¬ 
tendent of public Instruction; United States 
Senators Paul Douglas and Everett M. Dlrk- 
sen; Edward H. Jenlson, Congressman from 
the Twenty-third District; W. O. Edwards, 
M. R. (Bob) Walker, and John P. Meyer, State 
representatives from this district; William 
E. Wayland, State senator from this district; 
and many other dignitaries. 

Arrangements are also being made to have 
represenatlves of press associations, radio 
stations, and dally and weekly newspapers 
present at this meeting. An effort Is also be¬ 
ing made to get writers and photographers 
from Time, Life, and Saturday Evening Post 
to be present at the Chrisman meeting. 

Radio station WLBH at Mattoon has al¬ 
ready made arrangements to send a tape re¬ 
corder to Chrisman to record the activities 
of the May 4 Freedom Day meeting. This 
recording will be rebroadcast on the air at a 
later date. 

Local ministers will also participate In the 
program, and the Chrisman school band will 
play several patriotic selections during the 
program. 


MacArthur Blow-Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILUNOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Belleville (Ill.) News-Dem¬ 
ocrat of April 12, 1951, which follows: 

MacArthur Blow-Oft 

Congressional admirers of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur have pounced upon his dramatic 
ouster as Supreme Allied Commander In the 
Far East as political fodder, which it cer¬ 
tainly Is not. 

The firing of the general. In fact, reflects a 
legitimate exercise of necessary action and 
sound executive common sense by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. 

We have been considerably less than en¬ 
thusiastic over many of President Truman’s 
policies and performances, but In this In¬ 
stance we do not question the rightness of 
his Judgment. 

Had there been any compromise of prin¬ 
ciple or lack of decision in the light of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s continuing and flagrant In¬ 
subordination. President Truman would have 
been grossly remiss In the exercise of his 
plain duty. 

Firing MacArthur was no error of Judgment 
on Mr. Truman’s part, as Is now charged by 
many Republican congressional leaders. 

Throughout his dealings with his prlma 
donna commander In the Far Bast, Mr. Tru¬ 
man has shown far more patience and defer- 
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•iMt tlMii oondittom wtin»nt«d. When tbo 
blowoS flnaUy owdm the only crttlctom wo 
eea otter le that it wae eo long coming. 

XMt Auguet, on the occasion of General 
MaoArthur's withdrawn message to the VFW 
convention, the News-Democrat commented: 

*'€leneral MacArthur apparently has lost 
sight of the function for which he was hired. 
OeflnlMy this Is not to make or decide the 
official p^cy of the United States. His Job 
is merely to help carry out whatever policy Is 
set forth. JdacArtbur Is not Commander In 
Chief, and although he’s been in the service 
long enough to appreciate this difference, 
nevertheless he has asserted himself as a 
rookie/’ 

To this we might add that ever since, he 
has behaved like a spoiled brat. Ignoring 
the cardinal tenet of the military which Is 
uncompromising obedience to the superior 
officer. 

The headstrong tactics of projecting him¬ 
self as a principal, responsible only to him¬ 
self, has unquestionably wrought great harm 
to our cause. It revealed In MacArthur a 
streak of ineptness damaging to peace over¬ 
tures and threatening to spread the Korean 
conflict Into a full-scale world war. 

Prior to Korea, MacArtbxir had generally 
acquitted Uimself as a competent, and 
sometimes brilliant, military leader. With 
his lengthy and well-rounded background In 
the Orient he should have been in a position 
to add counsel of Inestimable value to this 
Nation, If tendered confidentially to his 
superiors. 

XT, then, an Insurmountable conflict of 
views still persisted, an honorable alterna¬ 
tive would have dictated the general’s resig¬ 
nation from office and respectful withdrawal 
from the scene. 

Had he chosen this course. General Mao- 
Arthur*8 stature would have been enormously 
enhanced and his potency compounded. 

As things turned out. the general has 
merely succeeded In fomenting a distasteful 
political tempest at home that can only serve 
eventually to lessen his evaluation In the 
eyes of his countrymen. 


Missourians Score in National Poster 
Contest 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 

or MXBSOTTai 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include an article entitled 
’’Missourians Score in National Poster 
Contest,” taken from the Missouri Wild¬ 
life magazine, an official organ of the 
Conservation Federation of Missouri ed¬ 
ited by Mr. Charles H. CaUison: 

Musotthxans Score in National Postei 
Contest 

A Missouri boy, Donald Fleming, of Rlten- 
our School, Overland, wae awarded first 
prize of $260 in the annual conservation 
poster contest sponsored by the National 
WUdltfe Pederatlon. Donald’s poster wae ad¬ 
judged best among nearly a thousand entriw 
from all over the country in the senior high 
scho<^ division. 

A Missouri girl, 12-year-old Margie Bus- 
singer of Oorthage, won honorable mention 
and a $10 prise In the Junior high school 
division of the national contest. 

Judges for the contest www Walter Weber, 
noted nature artist attached to the staff of 
the National Geographic magazine; Albert 


M. Day. dhootor cff the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service; and Dr. WUUam Mann, 
curator of the National Zoological Pork in 
Washington, D. C. 

Last fall the executive secretary of the 
Oenservation Pederatlon of Missouri served 
notice on the national federation that Mis¬ 
souri was going after some of the poster 
prises. AU chapters were suppUed with in¬ 
formation about the contest and urged to 
encourage local entries. Several of them* did, 
and found the poster contest an excellent 
project through which to stimulate com¬ 
munity Interest in conservation. 

Margie Busslnger, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James Busslnger and an eighth grade 
student at Mark Twain 8cho<^ In Carthage, 
won flrat prize In a local competition spon¬ 
sored by the Carthage Sportsman’s Protective 
League. Prizes of $15. $10. and $5 were 
awarded In the Carthage contest. The win¬ 
ning entries were then forwarded to Wash¬ 
ington for the national competition. 

Bob* Esterly, president of the Carthage 
league, said phms have been adopted to se¬ 
cure a large participation next year, par¬ 
ticularly among the rural achools. 


Ab AtttliflBtic, DoenBMBted Statemeat oa 
the MacArthur-Tramaa Coatroversy by 
the World War II Chief of United States 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN T. WOOD 

Of IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTAITVBB 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress of the United States is the 
last hope of this Republic. Despite the 
fact that the Congress has abjectly sur¬ 
rendered to the administrative branch of 
the Government much of the authority 
vested in it by the Constitution, the Con¬ 
gress still has the power and the re¬ 
sponsibility to maintain our constitu¬ 
tional form of government and repudiate 
those who would surrender our national 
sovereignty to a totalitarian state in 
which we would be outnumbered 15 to 1 
and outvoted 59 to 1, as we now are in 
the United Nations. 

Knowledge is iiower, and the Good 
Book says. **Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free”; but if, 
because of prejudice or partisanship, we 
close our minds to the truth, we are in a 
fair way of losing our liberties. 

Jonathan Swift stated an everlasting 
truth when he said. ’There is none so 
blind as they that won’t see.” And I im¬ 
plore my colleagues, particularly the 
members of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittees, to read with open minds, the 
following documented statement by my 
good friend, Clay O$borne, World War 
n chief of United States propaganda 
against Japan and on behalf of Korea, so 
that they may understand more clearly 
our foreign policy which has brought us 
dangerously close to world war m: 

Tbs MAcARTHTTE-TaUMAN COimoVXRST— 
W*T? 

(By Clay Osborne) 

purge of Oeasral of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur by the Freeldent of the united 


States roises two questions of utmost gravtW 
to the people of the United States. 

One question involves the moth-es and 
alms of Harry 8. Truman and his administra¬ 
tion In oommitting an aot unprecedented In 
American experience. Never, from the time 
of George Washington until now, has any 
American President exercised authority as 
Commander In Chief to remove from any field 
of battle any top American general: 

Whose career and record have been un¬ 
blemished by failure, incompotenco, treason, 
or personal aggrandizement. 

Whose patriotism and personal integrity 
have been unquestioned even by his critics 
and enemies. 

Whose leadership in the field and whose 
skill as a military tactician and strategist 
are unsurpassed in American annals. 

Who has been recognized by enemies of 
America as their No. 1 foe. 

Who has under the most perilous and dis¬ 
advantageous circumstances consistently 
transformed military disasters Into tm- 
precedentad American victories by the genius 
and Inspiration of his conunand. 

Who has enjoyed the confidence of the 
American people at home and of their fight¬ 
ing forces in the field. 

Who has been universally recognized as 
a foremost world authority on both the mili¬ 
tary and political problems of his areas of 
command. 

And who has throughout a long lifetime 
and useful career unfailingly and unyield¬ 
ingly placed the interests and security of 
the United States above all other considera¬ 
tions—who has unfailingly and unyieldingly 
never compromised In any matter or chal¬ 
lenge Involving honor, Integrity, and alle¬ 
giance to the people of the United States and 
their Constitution comprising the highest 
authority of law and goverxunent. 

When any attempt by anyone to render 
voiceless, and indeed to attempt to discredit, 
an American leader of General MacArthw’s 
caliber la made, there Is compelling challenge 
to the American people to try to find out why. 

MOnVES AND AIMS OT OBNBXAL MAC ARTHUK 

’The second question raised involves the 
motives and alms of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. Here has been one of the greatest of 
all American generals honored and respected 
by his own people—and even by his once- 
bltterest enemies, the conquered Japanese— 
to a degree unsurpassed in either American 
or world history. 

At 71 years of age this exemplary American 
patriot might well have rested content with 
laurels of achievement far beyond the most 
extreme expectations of his youth. Be might 
then have been secure in position guarantee¬ 
ing ease and comfort to himself and his fam¬ 
ily during remaining years. He then would 
have been certain that the name “Mac¬ 
Arthur” perpetually would be engraved In the 
hearts of his grateful countrymen and their 
posterity, and forever enshrined among the 
great of the earth. 

What have been the motives requiring 
him to risk the damnation of his superiors; 
to dare the wrath of self-styled politicians; 
and to place In hasard his life, his fortune, 
and his sacred honor effectively to defy those 
who have tried to silence him? 

In this hour of established real and pres¬ 
ent danger there can be no challenge more 
compelling to every American than to try to 
understand why. 

Examination of some basic evidence in the 
record of the past 6V^ years may enlighten 
ue. 

One explanation of the MacArthur conduct 
U Implicit in his oath as a soldier of the 
United States. Accepting responsibility be 
vowed. In part: 

"1 eolemnly swear • • • to uphold and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies foreign and domestic 
• • • so help me God.” 

Nowhere In the soldier's oath is to be found 
even Implication of unquestioning loyalty 
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to his Commander In Chief. MacArthnr 
swore a higher loyalty—to the people of the 
United States who are the government of 
freemen under the Constitution.' 

PRXSZDBNT'e PUKOK ANNOUNCtMCNT 

When the President asserted in his purge 
announcement of last Wednesday: 

“1 have concluded that General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur Is unable to give 
his wholehearted support to the policies of 
the United States Government and the 
United Nations.'* 

Mr, Truman stated a fact which has di¬ 
vided MacArthur from the administration 
and U. N. policy makers throughout the past 
6^ years. MacArthur clashed with his po¬ 
litical superiors In matters affecting the se¬ 
curity of the United States and of the free¬ 
dom-loving world even before the actual oc¬ 
cupation of Japan and Korea after VJ-dey. 

Some days prior to the occupation of Korea 
by either American or Soviet forces. In late 
August 1946, the Japanese throughout Korea 
surrendered to Korean underground leaders. 
Immediately thereafter Korea-wide elections 
were conducted by and among the Korean 
people themselves in more than 600 of the 
principal cities, towns, and villages. By this 
means a provisional government of liberated 
Korea was established, temporarily headed 
by the beloved Korean patriot, Lyuh Heung. 
The post of chairman was left open for ac¬ 
ceptance by the venerable Syngman Rhee 
when he might arrive from the United 
States—honoring him for his long fight In 
exile for a free and Independent Korea, and 
recognising his wartime service to that na¬ 
tion as head of the Korean Commission in 
Washington. D. C., and leader of all exiled 
Koreans—except the Communists—in Amer¬ 
ica and on the Asiatic mainland. 

There were at that time no Commiinlsts 
of any consequence In Korea, for they had 
been exterminated or driven to Join the guer¬ 
rilla bands of Chinese Communists. One of 
Japan’s alms was to destroy communism 
utterly. 

STATE DEPARTMENT XQNORES ESTABLISHED 
KOREAN GOVERNMENT 

Washington’s instructions—both political 
and military—^were to ignore the government 
established by the Koreans, and pressure 
was brought to bear upon Syngman Rhee not 
to accept the chairmanship of the provisional 
government. MacArthur was directed to ar¬ 
range for the second “surrender” of Japa¬ 
nese north of the thirty-eighth parallel to 
Russians and south of the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel to Americans. 

MacArthur protested both these deci¬ 
sions—and the later agreement of the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers' meeting at Moscow, 
in December 1946, to preserve the thlrty- 
elghth-parallel line of demarcation between 
Soviet and American forces of occupation— 
without avail. Be was compelled to obey 
orders. 

The policy of the American Government 
at that time was not to recognize a govern¬ 
ment freely chosen by the Korean people 
themselves and to sponsor division of Korea 
into two zones of occupation. The north¬ 
ern zone, source and center of practically 
all power, manufacturing, and industrial 
capacity of Korea, was handed over to the 
Russians with signed and secret agreements 
even before the Soviet forces had crossed the 
Yalu River from Manchuria. 

Prior to actual occupation, there had been 
American political agreement with the 
Russians at Yalta and Potsdam to reward 
Russia’s entry into the war against Japan 
by giving the Soviets control of the three 
northeastern provinces of free China; con¬ 
cessions at the Ice-free port of Harbin; con¬ 
trol of the Chinese Eastern Railway; the out¬ 
right gift of the strategically vital Kuriles, 
Sakhalin and other islands immediately 
north of Japan—and suzerainty over the 
northern half of liberated Korea, which had 
categorically been promised complete free¬ 


dom and Independence by the official propa¬ 
ganda of the United States directed through¬ 
out the Far Bast during the most critical 
stages of World War n. 

Whether or not such policies of the United 
States Government ought to have been pro¬ 
tested by all right-thinking and decent men 
In 1946 may be made clear to you by Infor¬ 
mation which at that time was classified as 
secret. This Information is now extremely 
important to understanding by Americans of 
the controversy between General MacArthur 
and the President. 

0>a (MZLITABT INTELLXGENCE) REPORT 

Before he died. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt became suspicious of the alms and 
motives of the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
and particularly of the activities of the Com¬ 
munist International on the mainland of 
Asia. For his information, and for the guid¬ 
ance of the State Department and other top- 
level agencies of the Government, the Mil¬ 
itary Intelligence Division of the United 
States War Department undertook an ex¬ 
haustive study of communism In the Far 
East. 

In final form, this G-2 report was over 
100,000 words in length. 

It was delivered to the White House, the 
State Department, and to top commanders 
of the United States Army, Air Force, and 
Navy in all the principal theaters of war 
under date of July 5,1045. 

It was signed by Gen. P. E. Peabody, Chief, 
Military Intelligence Service. It was en¬ 
titled “The Chinese Communist Movement.” 
I have a copy of it before me as I speak. 

I read to you the exact text of the five 
fundamental conclusions of this then secret 
but since declassified intelligence report: 

“Careful study of all materials available 
and examination of over 2,600 documents 
and reports has led to a number of basic 
conclusions. • • * The most important 

conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

“(1) The ‘democracy’ of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists is Soviet democracy. 

“(2) The Chinese Communist movement is 
part of the international Communist move¬ 
ment. sponsored and guided by Moscow. 

“(3) There is reason to believe that Soviet 
Russia plans to create Russian-dominated 
areas in Manchuria, Korea, and probably 
north China. 

“(4) A strong and stable China cannot ex¬ 
ist without the natural resources of Man¬ 
churia and north China. 

“(5) In order to prevent the separation of 
Manchuria and north China from China, it 
is essential that, if Soviet Russia participates 
in the war, China not be divided (like Eu¬ 
rope) into American-Britlsh and Russian 
zones of military operations and occupation.” 

There are these further conclusions set 
forth with extensive and detailed authen¬ 
tication in the body of that 0-2 report: 

“Throughout their history the Chinese 
Communists have loyally supported and fol¬ 
lowed the policies of Soviet Russia and have 
accepted the whole content of Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm-Stallnlsm. 

“Contrary to the widely-advertised reports 
of their>sympathizers, the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists have fought the Japanese far less than 
have Uie National Government troops (of 
Chiang Kai-shek). 

“The Generalissimo and his followers have 
yielded ground politically and militarily to 
the Communists in order to avoid an open 
break; as a Nationalist, Ohlang Kai-shek has 
been primarily Interested in the war agaizut 
Japan.” 

ADMINISTRATION TGNOBBS SNTELLXOENCE REPORT 

And here, Americans, is really a punch-line 
in this intelligence report: 

“The type of peace we shall gain by our 
victory over Japan depends on our success 
In aiding the Chinese to regain complete in¬ 
dependence * * * for China is the cen¬ 
ter of the Far Bast; political, economic and 
military relatloxuhlps in the Far East have al¬ 


ways revolved around China. Russia became 
one of the leading world powers by acquiring 
vast regions from China. * • * Russia’s 

growth as a far-eastern power has depended 
greatly upon its success in extending its in¬ 
fluence in China.” 

Those are exact quotes from this military 
Intelligence report dated July 6,1946. It was 
completed too late to confirm President 
Roosevelt's own suspicions about the aims of 
the Communists. But it was delivered to 
Harry 8. Truman and the State Department, 
as well as to General MacArthur’s headquar¬ 
ters: 

Nearly 3 weeks before the American ap¬ 
peasement at Potsdam. 

Nearly 1 month before the 6-day war of 
the RiMslans against Japan, during which 
the third-rate remnants of the Kwantung 
Army of the Japanese in Manchuria offered 
practically no resistance. 

Nearly 60 days before the delivery to the 
Russians of Northern Korea and northern 
China itself. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the im¬ 
portance of these documented facts of rec¬ 
ord in this particular hour of confusing po¬ 
litical propaganda. 

Had they been heeded by the President of 
the United States and the American State De¬ 
partment 5% years ago in July 1946, there 
would never have been: 

A division of Korea at the thirty-eighth 
parallel: 

An establishment of the Communist Kim 
II Sung government in northern Korea, and 
the infiltration of Korea by the Communists: 

Southern Korea would today not be shat¬ 
tered. and a shambles of wrecked cities, de¬ 
stroyed agriculture, with more than 1,000.000 
South Korean dead; 

China itself would be a great power in the 
Par East friendly to the United States under 
that government which we still recognize as 
the legal representative of more than 400,- 
000,000 Chinese on the mainland, as well as 
on Formosa; 

Russia and the International would not 
today have the power to cause internal strife 
in Indochina, Malaya, Indonesia, Korea, and 
the Philippines, as well as to pose a threat to 
the Internal stability of Japan now that Mac¬ 
Arthur Is rendered impotent; 

Nor would billions of our money be re¬ 
quired to finance what Mr. Truman pre¬ 
viously has labelled a police action, but 
which he termed, tonight, for the first time, 
a war; 

Most important of all. there would not to¬ 
day be some 60,000 American dead, missing, 
and wounded fighting to correct political de¬ 
cisions made contrary to 6-year-old military 
knowledge. 

Despite information and facts made avail¬ 
able to the President of the United States 
In July 1945—the mass of which was not by 
any means confined to this single G-2 re¬ 
port—^there have been more than 5 years of 
top-level political decisions and unilateral 
and secret enunciations of American policies 
which have month-by-month given the Rus¬ 
sians and world Communists more power, 
with a corresponding decrease in the mili¬ 
tary and political effectiveness of the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

FANTASY BORDERING ON XOZOCT 

It ought to be clear to anyone possessing 
common sense that to speak of political de¬ 
cisions in the international arena as some¬ 
thing entirely separable and apart from mili¬ 
tary decisions Is fantasy bordering on Idiocy. 
Russian military and political decisions and 
policies are Inseparable: the one Implements 
or complements the other. And the unsup¬ 
ported United States Government propa¬ 
ganda of these most critical years proclaim¬ 
ing a chain of political victories in the so- 
called cold war comprise a long series of 
genuine military disasters for the United. 
States and the free world when appraised by 
the yardstick of the record itself. 
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On YK'day in 194B, Ruasin mm !n no mili¬ 
tary or pomieal poaltton to oompel any na¬ 
tion to her will. Brltlsh-Amerloan power was 
overwhelming In both the mUltary amt po- 
Uttoal eenae. 

Yet {hiring the years since then. Russia 
hr-j acqulrecl domination of more than 40 
percent of the world's peoples. Beginning 
with Bstonla and reaching a high-water 
mark recently in 'Hbet, the Communists 
have overrun 81 formerly Independent na- 
tl(ni8. It was not possible for Russia to 
realize this tremendous expansion by her 
own effort alone. 

It was largely the fantastic sums of 
money>-$10,000,000.000 provided by the 
United States and Great Britain and never 
recovered at even 10 cents on the dollar—the 
mountains of matOrlel freely given by Amer¬ 
ican appeasers and raped from every territory 
occupied by the Soviets, and the American 
polled of granting Russia anything demanded 
that, the record shows, was responsible. 
IMOnDlBUB xussusr BBMAKDS AMD AICSBICAM 
ArPXASXMBNTS 

The Incredible extremes of such Russian 
demands and American appeasements Is doc¬ 
umented In the single example of a startling 
disclosure by the United Press, datellned 
Washington. August 6, 1047: Z have this be¬ 
fore me and I read It to you verbatim: 

“Sledge-hammer diplomacy by Soviet For¬ 
eign Minister Molotov and his Deputy, An¬ 
drei A. Gromyko, forced reluctant United 
States Cabinet offleers In 1044 to turn over 
to Russia the American plates for printing 
German occupation currency. It was revealed 
tonight by secret records gathered from the 
files of the State, War, and Treasury Depart¬ 
ments and made available by the Senate Ap- 
IMToprlatlons Committee. 

**The documents show that Gen. George 
Marshall, then Chief of Staff, compelled Di¬ 
rector A. W. Hall, of the United States Bu¬ 
reau of Printing and Engraving, to give the 
Russians the master plates, Inks, paper, and 
know-how for printing this currency." 

That is the end of the direct quotation. 
The files of the leading American news serv¬ 
ices contain additional facts uncovered dur¬ 
ing the years 1947 and 1948. Among the 
most important of these Is the established 
fact that American taxpayers redeemed— 
via the medium of their occupation authorl- 
Itles In Berlin—^more than $500,000,000 of 
this worthless currency up to 1947. There 
Is considerable evidence that this diplo¬ 
matic triumph of the Washington Interna¬ 
tional policy makers cost Americans In ex¬ 
cess of $1,000,000,000 before the occupation 
reichsmarks were replaced. In 1948, with ^e 
new Deutschemarks, and the unlimited and 
never-aocounted-for printing by the Rus¬ 
sians at American expense finally baited, 
after 4 years of unrestricted counterfeiting 
le^laed by the United States Government. 

Had Gen. Douglas MacArthur been guUty 
of this kind of a “deal” with the Russians 
or Conununlsts In the Far East, he would 
have been labelled a traitor, court-mar¬ 
tialed, and expelled from the service In 
disgrace. 

On November 24.1947,12 former Ambassa¬ 
dors of the United States telegraphed the 
f»hw.triwa.n of the Foregln Relations Com¬ 
mittee as follows, and I quote: 

“We, the imderslgned former Ambassadors 
of the United States, believing that the vital 
Interests of our country would be gravely 
mmoced If China should faU under the 
domination at the Soviet Union, urge you 
most strongly to give essential military 
equipment and economic and financial aid 
to the Chinese Government. 

“F. Lament B«lin, William C. BulUt. 
William M. Collier, Josephus Daniels. 
Wesley Frost, James W. Gerard. Boas 
Long. Uttigow Osborne, William Phil- 
Ups. Robert P. Sklnnw. WUUam B. 
Standley, Alexander W. WeddeL” 


■TATS BOBPAXTMEMT fVMXD VAX BSSV XXVaX T S 

But by 1947, unfortunately for Americans, 
the lefullng authortty on Japan and Korea. 
Mr. Eugene Dooman. and our greatest au¬ 
thority on the entire Far Bast. Dr. Stanley 
HombecK, had been purged by those In con¬ 
trol of the state Department, and altogether 
excluded and silenced in the policies of 
American affairs in the world. 

Despite the recommendations of the un¬ 
questionably patriotic American experts cm 
the Far East, and directly contrary to the 
Information and documentation supplied to 
the VThlte House and the State Department 
in 1945 by top-level military authorities, the 
President according to his own statement of 
record caused the issuance of an ultimatum 
to Ohlang Kai-shek that he would either 
take the Communists Into his Government 
or else. 

In the summer of 1946 Henry Wallace, ac¬ 
companied by Owen Lattlmore, were sent to 
China allegedly to gather the facts about 
the Chinese political situation and to report 
them to the President. The facts, of course, 
bad already been supplied Mr. Truman a 
year earlier. But Mr. Truman's decision was 
based upon the prejudice of those who hated 
Chlang Kai-shek, rather than upon the 
knowledge of others who neither loved nor 
hated Chlang but instead thought in terms 
of what was best for the United States. 
uitimatum to cuumo xax-bkxx 

The ultimatum delivered to Chlang Eal- 
shek was documented in the report of Janu¬ 
ary 7, 1947 by, Oen. George O. Marshall— 
the same policy maker reported by United 
Press to have caused the American currency 
plates to be given to the Russians. I now 
read to you verbatim some choice extracts 
from General Marshall's report: 

“The greatest obstacle to peace has been 
the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion 
with which the Chinese Communist Party 
and the Kuomlntang (Nationalist People’s 
Party) regard each other. 

“On the one hand, the leaders of the 
Government are strongly opposed to a com¬ 
munistic form of government. On the other, 
the communists frankly state that they are 
Marxists and intend to work toward estab¬ 
lishing a communistic form of government 
in China." 

To depart from the text a moment, I have 
emphasized some of those words for the 
reason that they coincide exactly with the 
conclusions of the secret military Intelli¬ 
gence report Issued a year and a half earlier. 

Continuing General Marshall's text: 

*'Oa the side of the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment (of China) • • • there Is a 
dominant group of reactionaries who have 
been oppooed. In my opinion, to almost 
every effort I have mode to influence the 
formation of a genuine coalition govern¬ 
ment. They were quite frank In stating 
their belief that cooperation by the Chinese 
Communist Party In the government was 
inconceivable. 

*'On the aide of the Chinese Communist 
Party there are, I believe, liberals as well 
as radicals • • • It has appeared to 
me that there is a definite liberal group 
among the Communists in {Usgust at the 
coiTU^lon evident in the local govern¬ 
ments—men who would put the Interests 
of the Chinese people above nithleSB meas¬ 
ures to establish a Communist Ideology In 
the immediate future.” 

To depart again for a moment from this 
text, I add the personal observation that 
at no time In the allegedly corrupt looal 
governments of China has there ever been 
graft and treasonably criminal activities on 
the scale of that quite recently reported In 
the American press about some of our own 
States, and that never during the so-called 
comipt regime of Chlang Kai-shek has there 
ever been betrayal of the people’s interests 
on a scale comparable to the very recent 
disclosures of the Nation-wide crlni syndi¬ 


cate and in exposure of theft of the people'X 
money In investigation of Reconstruction Fi¬ 
nance Corporation operations.. Also, that for 
every atr-condltlonl^ unit supposed to have 
been appropriated from UNRBA supplies by 
Chinese Nationalist cffBelals. there has been 
a corresponding deep-freeze unit for officials 
of the United States Government and a mink 
coat or the equivalent for their employees. 

There Is the added personal opinion—well 
documented by news files of the past 6 
years—that the so-called one-party rule of 
Chiang*B Kuomlntang in China was never 
more unilateral In making p-^lltlcal and mili¬ 
tary decisions than has been the dominant 
Truman-Boyle-Aoheson direction of our own 
domestic and foreign affairs without eonsta- 
tatlon in advance with leaders of the opposi¬ 
tion parties. 

rXWAL BZnUTAt. OF WONDZSrtTZ. WAXTIMX AI,tT 

Comes now the clincher In the January 7, 
1947, statement to the American people by 
General Marshal. I quote: 

“The salvation of the situation, oa I see it. 
would be the assumption of leadership by 
the liberals in the government and in the 
minority parties. 

“If the termination of one-party rule Is 
to be a reality, the Kuomlntang should cease 
to receive financial support from the (United 
States) Government.” 

In short, after saying that there were true 
liberals among the Communists; that the 
Communists were dedicated to arousing 
hatred against Americans: that their aim was 
Just as much one-party Communist rule of 
China as that then being exercised by the 
reactionaries of Chlang Kai-shek’s party, 
the United States Government declared that 
Chlang would either have to embrace the 
Communists and communism or else be de¬ 
prived of all assistance of Americans. 

This ultimatum was delivered, inciden¬ 
tally, after General Marshall had Informed 
the President that the Chinese Communists 
were counting on an economic collapse of 
the Chlang Kai-shek governmert. 

It was, of course, powerful diplomacy and 
highly declrable military tactics and strategy 
to hasten the economic chaos already threat¬ 
ening the security of the wonderful \ s-'ttme 
ally that for three highly critical yi " had 
kept the Japanese bogged down in China 
itself. 

For all these and many more reasons. It Is 
not opinion but rather fact of record that 
the policy of what Generalissimo Truman 
calls the United States Government between 
1946 and 1048, when the Communists began 
to overrun all of China. 

1. To withhold from the legal Nationalist 
Government, aid, financial and otherwise, 
even after It had been voted by the American 
Congress. 

2. To assist the Chinese Communists by 
deliveries to them in Manchuria and Mon¬ 
golia of UNBRA relief and supplies. 

8. To sanction without protest delivery to 
the Chinese Communists by the Russians of 
enormous stocks of Japanese guns, equip¬ 
ment and ammimltlon, as well as transport 
maniifactured In the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and lend-leased to Russia, which had 
been seized by the Soviets when they poured 
Into Manchuria. 

4. To assist the Russians via previously se¬ 
cret, top-level “political decisions” in acquir¬ 
ing control of Manchuria.and North China 
as well as Inner and Outer Mongolia, and In 
addition to Northern Korea and the strategic 
Islands north of Japan. 

6. To undermine the stability of the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist Government by withholding 
economic and other aid declared by our mili¬ 
tary authorities to be essential to the survival 
of this friendly power, and thus Implement¬ 
ing the known alms of the Communists by 
hastening the collapse of the Nationalists. 

PATXXOnC AMXXXCANS MUBZUO) AND DXSCXXOmBD 

General Wedemeyer, whose report was kept 
from the American people by the President 
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and excluded from the white paper on China 
by the State Department, and General Mac* 
Arthur both repeatedly proteeted the folly of 
diplomacy certain to have disastrous effects 
upon the military and economic future of 
the United States in Asia. 

But these patriots—and every other critic 
of the pro-Communlst American policies In 
the Far East—have been muzzled year by 
year and discredited by enormous volumes of 
distorted facts and propaganda issued to the 
American people throughout the past 6V4 
years by the liberals In our own Government. 

In 1948 the House of Representatives Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs issued a report en¬ 
titled "The Strategy and Tactics of World 
Communism." This was an exhaustive study 
coipprlsed of more than 300 pages of careful 
documentation and analysis of the alms of 
the Soviet Union and of the Communist In¬ 
ternational as they had been expressed by 
their own most important leaders. 

I have this report before me: House Docu¬ 
ment No. 610. published by the United States 
Government Printing Office in 1948. 

Among other findings of this study are the 
following, which I read verbatim from the 
text: 

"Lenin proclaimed the dictum: 'Some day 
we shall compel the United States to spend 
Itself Into bankruptcy.' 

"Stalin In 1927 said: 'Our war against 
capitalism is inevitable.' 

"Stalin in 1938 said: "The Communist 
world and the capitalist world cannot coexist 
on the same planet.' 

"Stalin In February 1646 said: 'War until 
the death of capitalism is our aim.' 

"Stalin In September 1047 said: ‘Wars are 
Instigated only by the capitalists and Impe¬ 
rialists • * * they must be destroyed 

before there can be peace.' 

"Andrei Vlshlnsky said to the U. N. Sep¬ 
tember 18. 1947: 'The United States Is the 
leading world enemy.' 

"In the same month Zhdanov said: "The 
United States and capitalism are the real ene¬ 
mies of the Communists and Russia • • • 

they can be exterminated only by war.'" 

The conclusion of this House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Fkamckb P. Bolton, of 
Ohio, chairman, may be summarized In this 
single sentence; 

"The Communists do not believe In peace, 
and that their hopes are only for chaos and 
dictatorship must be clearly seen by all 
Americans." 

Therein are stated both the political and 
military policies of the Soviet Union and of 
the Communist International guided and 
controlled by Moscow. Beginning as long 
ago as the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. In 1918. 
and unvarying throughout all the years since, 
the statements of these aims by Soviet lead¬ 
ers and their satellites consistently have 
made unmistakable the Intent of the world 
Communists to kill everything we regard as 
decent and right and Just on earth—from 
the spiritual conception of the Almighty to 
the Idea of Individual rights and freedom. 

These year-by-year statements comprise 
Soviet directives as clearly stated as were the 
Nazi directives In Hitler's Mein Kampf and 
the Tojo directives first enunciated by Baron 
Ollchi Tanaka In his notorious memorial. 

After the clarification of these Soviet aims 
by military Intelligence In 1946, and after the 
compilation of world Communist strategy 
and tactics by the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs in 1948, the counterpolicy of the 
United States was fondly being announced 
by Generalissimo Truman in these, which are 
his own words: 

"Joe Stalin * • • you know, I klnda 
like good, old Joe.” 

UNITED STATES OPENLY INSULTED AND PILOTS 
MURDERED 

One year ago this month Soviet filers shot 
down out of the free skies of the Baltic an 
unarmed American plane, killing all on 
board. Stalin himself awarded those Bed 
fliers the highest decoration of the Soviet 


Union. On April 13 the Soviet Government 
proclaimed to the world "We have given the 
brazen, Imperialistic, spying Americans a les¬ 
son they won't forget.” Russia Ignored 
American protests; refused to pay Indem¬ 
nity; openly Insulted the United States of 
America. 

One month after this destruction of United 
States prestige throughout the world, the 
President of the United States declared: "I 
think we are now nearer peace than at any 
time.” 

It might be well for Americans to remem¬ 
ber who has been responsible for Ignoring 
the demands of both his own experts and of 
the Congress for a minimum of 80 Air Force 
groups between 1948 and Korea; who caused 
the disappearance of the American merchant 
marine from the seas of the world; who has 
spent more money than all of the preceding 
Presidents put together in the name of ob¬ 
taining peace on earth, and at the same time 
destroyed the capacity of the United States 
even to defend Itself. 

Secretary of Defense George Marshall this 
week has stated that the armed might of the 
United States simply did not exist last June 
26. 

Throughout the past 6 years, Russia openly 
has been building up its military and politi¬ 
cal power. Throughout those same years, 
the United States has reduced its power from 
the predominant force for good on earth to a 
nadir of IneffectlveneMt. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR BETRAYAL? 

Somebody in the United States Govern¬ 
ment is responsible for Implementing the 
power of the Soviet Union by destroying the 
power of the United States. 

Four days ago It was pointed out by the 
leading press services that more than 1,000,- 
000 South Korean men are qualified and eligi¬ 
ble for military service. On that same day, 
April 10, It was also officially confirmed that 
120,000 South Korean Reserves had been 
demobilized. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur stated on that 
same day of April 10: That this release of 
South Korean Reserves from call to active 
duty had been caused by basic political de¬ 
cisions beyond his control. 

Since last June, it has been the official 
United States policy and the official United 
Nations policy to have 90 percent of all those 
allegedly fighting for freedom In Korea Amer¬ 
ican fighting men, and the bulk of the ex¬ 
pense borne by the American taxpayer. It 
Is now not even good business, according to 
the policy makers to Insist that the vast 
available manpower of South Korea be 
trained and equipped to fight its own battles. 

Incidentally, also on April lO, the United 
Sttates announced the granting to Yugo¬ 
slavia of $600,000,000, "90 percent to be spent 
for the Improvement of Yugoslavia public 
health and welfare.” Yugoslavia has less 
than half the population of Korea. 

ACHESON DEFINES AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

The most recent major pronouncement of 
American foreign policy also echoing United 
Nations policy was made by the Secretary 
Of stat$ last November 29. At that time 
Mr. Acb^son defined the will of the American 
people for peace, as follows: 

1. The United Nations is the only means 
by which the United States can conduct Its 
foreign relations. 

2. The United States is prepared at all 
times to "negotiate Just settlements of in¬ 
ternational disputes,” but, whereas the Rus¬ 
sian concept of international relations is 
based upon power, the American concept of 
foreign relations is "foimded In humility 
plus endless patience.” 

“The United States,” said Mr. Acheson, 
"shall not use Its power to settle interna¬ 
tional disputes.” 

It was Acheson also who stated American 
policy last August: "The United States will 
not use Its veto against seating the Chinese 
Communists in the United Nations.” How 


could the Communists possibly interpret 
such a statement of American policy In any 
other way than as an Invitation to keep 
trying—when they already know that Great 
Britain, India, and all the Soviet followers 
have already said "amen” to Mr. Acbeson's 
Implied Invitation? 

It was also Acheson who told the world 
In the name of the American people last 
year In January; "Korea Is outside the de¬ 
fensive perimeter of the United States.” For¬ 
mer Secretary of State Sumner Welles Is au¬ 
thority for the statement, and I quote: 

“The Communist aggression of last June 
26 was the direct consequence of Acheson's 
statement of January"—which to all Intents 
and purposes was a direct Invitation to the 
Communists to go ahead and attack. 

GIVE Am AND COMFORT TO OUR ENEMIES 

Even after the Communist attack of last 
June. It was the official policy of the United 
States Government to give aid and comfort 
to the Communists of both China and North 
Korea. It was Mr. Acheson. Mr. Sawyer, and 
Mr. Truman who permitted the American 
Department of Commerce to ship, during the 
single month of last July, $3,000,000 worth of 
war goods to Communist China. It was also 
these same policy makers of the United 
States Government who strengthened the 
Chinese Commtmist Government during that 
same month by purchasing from Mao Tse- 
tung $12,200,000 worth of Communist goods, 
and you'll find the documentation for this 
implementation of political policies at the 
expense of our military policies in Korea in 
the United States Census Bureau's Report 
on Foreign Trade. Issued last September 26. 

The President's unilateral, unconstitu¬ 
tional, and internationally Illegal ukase of 
last June, ordering Chlang Kai-shek to cease 
attacks against the Chinese mainland would 
have been considered an act of war by any 
other legal government on earth. The Na¬ 
tionalist Government of China is still recog¬ 
nized by both the United States and the 
United Nations as the only legal government 
of all of China. But the United States, In 
the name of the American people, has for¬ 
bidden that Government to fight for its own 
life—and is now ready to discuss peace terms 
with the Asiatic Communists In conferences 
at which the Chinese Nationalists will be 
Impotent and silenced or Ignored. We are 
ready to make deals with aggressors about 
lands and areas belonging to recognized gov¬ 
ernments, but forbidding them to have a 
voice In the deals. 

The most recent policy statement by the 
President was Implicit In his directive of 
March 20 to MacArthur. This stated: "With 
the main forces of the enemy in Korea 
cleared out of South Korea, the United Na¬ 
tions are now prepared to discuss conditions 
of settlement In Korea.” 

Last June 27, when the President ordered 
General MacArthur to send American air 
power In support of Syngman Rhee’s govern¬ 
ment—a decision then labeled “the most 
glorious hour in American history”—It was 
the declared purpose of the United States, 
later supported by the United Nations, to 
clear all of Korea of the aggressors. The 
primary aim of this "police action” was to 
prove to the world—and to Soviet Russia— 
that naked aggression cannot be made to 
pay. 

Most of Acheson’s statements of policy and 
the most recent peace alms declarations of 
the President evidence willingness to dicker 
with both the Chinese and Korean Com¬ 
munists on the basis of "let's stop the fight¬ 
ing” somewhere near the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel. To suggest that such a peace may be 
made on the basis of withdrawal of all for¬ 
eign troops can mean only that the U. N. 
forces and the Chinese forces might with¬ 
draw—but the Korean Communists be left In 
Korea, since they are not foreign. 

The aims now do not appear to be the 
same as the alms of last June. 
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But 60.000 Amerlcuu have died, been 
wounded, or captured In the magnlttcont ef¬ 
fort by General ICaoArthur to free all of 
Korea, aa he waa ordered to do laat June. 
itAO AtTHua oamca now PAtaor rib warnino 

Aa for thoae who now decry what they al¬ 
lege la General MacArthur'a intention to 
commit American forces on the ma.iniftnd 
of Asia in all-out war with China—they arc 
In the strange position today of parroting 
the warning of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
enunciated Just 1 year ago? 

“Anyone thinking in terms of engaging the 
hordes of Asia on the Asiatic mainland ought 
to have his head examined.** 

It was not General MacArthur who en¬ 
gaged the masses of Asia on the Asiatic main¬ 
land in Korea. Re was ordered to do so— 
despite his advice to the contrary—by the 
President of the United States. 

In the light of such overwhelming evidence 
that what Mr. Truman calls the United 
States Government has consistently sur¬ 
rendered to the demands of the Soviet Union 
and to the Communist International during 
the past 5% years, and the frightening signs 
that this same government is now willing 
once more to talk a new peace after pre¬ 
vious failures to achieve peace with self-pro¬ 
claimed enemies—^what would you have done 
In the shoes of General MacArthur? 

When Mr. lYuman now declares that there 
will be no appeasement of our enemies, he 
utterly ignores the established record of his 
own appeasement of those same enemies in 
both Europe and Asia throughout the past 
disastrous 6 years. 

The President Is himself authority for the 
fact that Soviet Russia has broken every one 
of more than 40 international agreements 
signed with the United States during this 
time of creeping disaster—and has kept not 
one. It is a matter of record that during the 
80 months between Potsdam, in July 1046. 
and December 1947, 40 official United States 
protests t. ere made to the Soviet Government 
over violations of agreements—and at no 
time was Uncle Sam powerful enough diplo¬ 
matically or militarily to even slap the wrist 
of “Good old Joe in the Kremlin.** 

What good now to write another treaty 
with enemies—until such time as they can 
have kept one or more of the forty-odd 
already written—and violated? 

SUMMATION or TRUMAN AND MAC ARTHUR AIMS 

The aims of the President and of the Stato 
Department appear to be clarified unmistak¬ 
ably by the record of their own declarations: 

“Our foreign policy Is to meet the open or 
subversive force of the Russians and the 
international Communists with humility 
and endless patience, attested by the humil¬ 
ity of having our flyers shot out of free 
Baltic skies, and the patience of 60,000 cas¬ 
ualties in Korea. The United States will not 
use its power to settle disputes; the United 
Nations Is the only moans by which the 
United States can conduct its foreign rela¬ 
tions.** 

One searches the Constitution of the 
United States in vain to find a paragraph, 
a line, or a word authorizing the President 
or the State Department to fulfill in such 
manner their oaths to preserve and protect 
that noblest of all documents of freemen, 
beginning, “We the people of the United 
States * * * for ourselves and our pos¬ 

terity.** 

The aims of Gen. Douglas MacArthur have 
repeatedly been expressed by his view that 
ruthless, godless force can be met effectively, 
in Korea, or ansrwhere else on earth, only 
with superior, Christian force. 

It was the repetition of this view in his 
letter to Representative Jossra W. Martin. 
dated 'Tbkyo. Japan. March 80, 1051, that 
culminated In the ousting of General Mac¬ 
Arthur by the generalissimo. General Mac¬ 
Arthur wrote: 


**Generall]r these (my) views are well 
known and clearly understood, as they fol¬ 
low the conventional pattern of meeting 
force with maxlmiun counterforoe as we 
have never failed to do in the past • • • 
as you point out, we must win. There la no 
substitute for victory.** 

Perhaps knowledge of this evidence and 
fact, which is but a fraction of the enor¬ 
mous amounts available in the official—and 
very often suppressed or censored files of our 
own Government—enables you to under¬ 
stand why a great American has remained 
true to the American people above all else 
in his life. 

Because Gen. Douglas MacArthur swore. 
*‘To support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, for¬ 
eign and domestic—so help him God.** 

MacArthar’t View on Oor GoTemment m 
A Congreitioiuil GoTemmeiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MlNNXSOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday, April 23, 1951 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I incl'ide the following article 
by George E. Sokolsky: 

Thx Core Is the Concresb 
An orderly mind cannot recognize anarchy 
as within the realm of possibility. General 
MacArthur once got Into a controversy with 
Kirby Page, editor of The World Tomor¬ 
row, in 1031, about some clergymen refus¬ 
ing to serve in war, resulting in a strong 
letter in which much of his philosophy of 
life is stated. I take this letter from Frank 
Waldrop*s MacArthur on War, a most in¬ 
teresting study of a truly phUosophic mind. 
MacArthur wrote Page: 

**The question of war and peace is one 
that rests, under our form of government, 
in Congress. In exercising this authority. 
Congreas voices the will of the majority, 
whose right to rule Is the cornerstone upon 
which our governmental edifice is built. 
Under the Constitution, its pronouncement 
on such a question is final, and is obligatory 
upon every citizen of the United States. 
That men who wear the cloth of the church 
should openly defend repudiation of the laws 
of the land, with the necessary implications 
arising from such a general attitude toward 
our statutes, seems almost unbelievable. It 
will certainly hearten every potential or ac¬ 
tual criminal and malefactor who either has 
or contemplates breaking some other law. 
Anomalous as It seems, it apparently stamps 
the clergyman as a leading exponent of law 
violation at Individual pleasure.’* 

Of course, there is nothing new in this 
doctrine; it is clearly stated In the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States and in a number 
of decisions of the Supreme Court. Ours is 
a congressional government. That is, a rep¬ 
resentative Republic. 

During the last 20 years much has been 
done to shift the center of authority from 
the Congress to the President, from the legis¬ 
lative to the Executive. But the will of the 
people expresses itself best In the Congress, 
in the debates, the disagreements, the com¬ 
promises, the acts of the Congress. A willful 
Executive can work in secrecy and therefore 
unrelate himself to the will of the people. 

Congress can do no business in secrecy 
and, therefore, cannot betray the will of the 
people without the ioiowledge of the people. 
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Zf the people are careless in their vigilance 
of Congress, that la the fault of the people 
who neglect their responsibilities and obli¬ 
gations. But the core of our Government is 
the Congress and when that core rots, our 
Nation will fall. 

Oen. Douglas MacArthur. in his magnifi¬ 
cent address in 1036 to the Rainbow Divi¬ 
sion, which he commanded In World War I. 
said: 

*‘Where are the empires of old? Whore is 
Egypt, once a state on a high piano of civi¬ 
lization where a form of socialism prevailed 
and where the distrib ution of wealth was 
regulated? Where are the empires of the 
East, and the empires of the West which 
once were the shrines of wealth, wisdom, and 
culture? Where are Babylon, Persia, Car- 
thage, Rome, Birzantlum? They all fell, 
never to rise again, annihilated at the hands 
of a more warlike and aggressive people. 
Their cultures, memories; their cities, 
ruins. • • • 

“And saddest of all, the downfall of Chris¬ 
tian Byzantium. When Constantinople fell, 
that center of learning, pleasure, and wealth, 
and all the weakness and corruption that 
goes with it, a pall fell over Asia and south¬ 
eastern Europe which has never been 
lifted. • • • 

"Two thousand years of existence of the 
Byzantine Empire, its size. Its religion, the 
wealth of Its capital city were but added in¬ 
centives and Inducements to an Impecunl- 
oiu conqueror. For wealth Is no protection 
against aggression. It is no more an augury 
of military and defensive strength in a na¬ 
tion than it is an indication of health In an 
individual. Success in war depends upon 
men, not money. No nation has ever been 
subdued for lack of it. Indeed, nothing is 
more insolent or provocative or more apt to 
lead to a breach of the peace than undefend¬ 
ed riches among armed men.'* 

It is when the hard core of a people’s tra¬ 
dition rots away and nothing remains but 
Individual excesses and competitions for 
place that a nation perishes. It is in this 
same speech that MacArthur said in 1035 
what is so absolutely true in 1951: 

**We all dream of the day when human 
conduct will be governed by the Decalogue 
and the Sermon on the Mount. But as yet 
it is only a dream. No one desires peace as 
much as the soldier, for he must pay the 
greatest penalty in war. Our Army is main¬ 
tained solely for the preservation of peace, 
or for the restoration of peace after It has 
been lost by statesmen or by others.** 


Staggoring of Loan Maturity Dates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.WILUAMLANGER 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 
Mr. DANGER. Mr. President, I am 
in receipt of a letter, dated March 26. 
1951, which contains a resolution adopt¬ 
ed by the Farmers Grain Dealers Asso¬ 
ciation of North Dakota at its annual 
convention, held in Fargo, N. Dak., on 
February 14,1951, dealing with the mat¬ 
ter of staggering of loan maturity dates. 
It is a very imfxirtant matter, as apply¬ 
ing to the farmers of my State. I 
that that portion of th3 letter setting 
out the resolution be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix. I hope every Member of the 
Senate will read it. 
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There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Association of Amxrican Railroads. 

Washington, D, C.. March 26,1951. 
Hon. William Lanoer, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Milton R. Yotjno. 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Hon. Usher L. Burdick, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, 

Hon. Fred O. Aandahl, 

United States House of Representatives, 
Washington. D. C. 

Gentlemen: As at possible interest, the 
following Is resolution adopted by the Farm¬ 
ers Grain Dealers Association of North Da¬ 
kota at Its annual convention held In Fargo, 
N. Dak., on February 14,1961, recommending 
the staggering of loan maturity dates: 

"Whereas due to the loans on grain 
granted to farmers through the Production 
and Marketing Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture maturing 
at approximately the same date resulting In 
the rails being burdened with the transporta¬ 
tion of the old grain at the same time the 
new crops mature and must be moved: Now. 
therefore, be It 

"Resolved, That the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of North Dakota recommend to 
the Department of Agriculture that the PMA 
stagger the maturity dates on small grain 
loans to conform to the harvesting date, 
thus, giving producers In all sections of the 
Grain Belt the same length of time on loans 
but at the same time enabling the rails to 
move the old crop ahead of the new har¬ 
vest. and relieving the extraordinary demand 
for grain cars and required to move both old 
and new crops at the same time from all 
producing areas." 

It Is my understanding that the United 
States Department of Agriculture has de¬ 
cided against such a program on the 1960 
crop, except that the loan dates may be ad¬ 
vanced or loans called to meet any unfor- 
seeable emergency condition which may 
arise. In view of the interest manifested by 
the grain people In all the large grain pro¬ 
ducing States it would seem the USDA should 
revise Its program to conform to the wishes 
of the producers and operators of country 
elevators. 

Very truly yours, 

R. E. Clark. 


American Legion and Merchant MaiL;e 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1951 
Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the American Legion is not primarily 
interested in whether the American 
maritime industry makes 5, 10, or no 
percentage of profit. However, its mem¬ 
bers who have been forced to trav¬ 
el across submarine-infested waters 
cramped in the holds of dirty, hastily 
converted rust buckets, who have had to 
eat and sleep in relays for lack of proper 
accommodations, cannot be blamed for 
looking upon the transportation which 
gets him to the wars and—God willing- 
gets him home again with coldly realis¬ 
tic eyes. 


On April 19, before the Washington 
Propeller Club, Mr. Bruce P. Henderson, 
chairman of the national security com¬ 
mission of the American Legion, stated 
the position of the organization he was 
representing in very accurately chosen 
words. His remarks ueem to me to be 
of Interest to each of us who is charged 
with a part of the responsibility for the 
readiness of a well-balanced Defense Es¬ 
tablishment. The remarks which Mr. 
Henderson made are as follows: 

No one among you tonight, officials and 
executives from the shipping and shipbuild¬ 
ing industries, from the Coast Guard, Navy, 
Army, Maritime Administration, and other 
segments of Government and industry in¬ 
terested in or concerned with the American 
merchant marine, ask why you are here. 

You realize that your stake in a strong, 
healthy, and successful merchant marine is 
both an economic and a social one. Your 
Jobs, your income, yea, even your way of 
living depends upon such an industry. 

But you may be asking why I am here, as 
chairman of the national security commis¬ 
sion of the American Legion—an organiza¬ 
tion of the veterans of two global wars who 
have associated themselves together for God 
and country—to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and to 
safeguard and to transmit to our posterity 
the principles of Justice, freedom, and de¬ 
mocracy—an organization, with its auxiliary, 
of more than 4,000,000 Americans who are 
dedicated to the protection of their less for¬ 
tunate comrades-in-arms and the preserva¬ 
tion of those things for which we all have 
fought—an organization which, over the 
years, has built up such a reputation that 
many more millions of Americans look to it 
for sound leadership in matters pertaining to 
our national security. 

In speaking to you of the merchant ma¬ 
rine, I think it is essential that, first of all. 
you. who represent so many various segments 
of the merchant marine, and I. who am 
speaking for this greatest of all veterans* 
organizations, understand our respective po¬ 
sitions with the utmost clarity. 

Lest there be misunderstanding, may I 
point out that our posts are located in every 
State and Territory of our country and even 
In foreign countries where American vet¬ 
erans are found—they are in large metro¬ 
politan cities and in almost every crossroads 
hamlet—in the great shipping centers of our 
coasts and in the great plains of our Midwest. 

Our membership comes from every walk of 
life and is found in every economic level of 
our population. It is a cross-section of 
America. The great majority probably never 
smelled salt water—nor saw a ship—until 
after they were in the Armed Forces. We 
are no more Interested in shipping as a busi¬ 
ness than we are in the automobile buslnesB, 
or farming or mining or merchandizing. 

As a great national organization, pledged 
to "inculcate a sense of individual obligation 
to the community, State, and Nation, we are 
devoted—not to the furtherance of any pri¬ 
vate enterprise—but to the fulfilling of that 
obligation by working in the public interest 
for the promotion of all those things which 
have created—and will Increase—^the 
strength of our Nation, its Government, its 
economy, and what we call our ''American 
way of life.’* 

Aggressive in our efforts to "foster and per¬ 
petuate a 100-percent Americanism." we are 
Intolerant of those who would undermine 
America in any way. Just as we oppose vig¬ 
orously those subversives who seek to In¬ 
filtrate into our Government and Industry, 
do we oppose those who seek undue private 
advantage at the expense of our Nation and 
to the possible Jeopardy of those who will be 
called upon to risk their lives in its defense. 


To be brutally frank, 1 believe that, in this 
hour of national peril, when our system of 
Government is facing a supreme test, private 
Interest must be subservient to the Nation’s 
need for the conservation and efficient use 
of all of its resources. We are confident that 
the American people—generally—are taking 
this attitude and that our Congress is be¬ 
ginning to view adversely those who ap¬ 
proach our Government to seek favors for 
"special Interests." 

And so we are not interested primarily in 
whether the American maritime Industry 
makes, 6, 10, 16, or no percent of profit. 
Fundamentally, we are concerned with how 
you are solving your share of the problems 
that face our Nation in these troubled times. 
Ow outlook upon the merchant marine 
must, of necessity, be cold-blooded, realistic 
and. on behalf of those whose lives may de¬ 
pend upon you. selfish. 

Hard words? Perhaps. 

But to men who have fought in muddy 
foxholes—or have seen their friends plunge 
to earth in a mass of burning metal or sink 
quietly beneath the waves—who know what 
our men in Korea are going through (and 
those boys become men awfully fast), war 
is a cold-blooded and realistic thing, and 
that Instinct of self-preservation which is 
developed so rapidly demands that we 
examine our merchant marine as critically 
as a combat soldier examines any other of 
his weapons. 

Our members, who have been forced to 
travel across submarine-infested waters 
cramped in the holds of dirty, hastily con¬ 
verted rust buckets, who have been forced 
to wait in line to get on a Jerry-built toilet 
seat, who have had to eat and sleep in relays 
for lack of proper accommodations, who have 
been on a merchant ship that has received 
so many Coast Guard waivers it’s about as 
acceptable in wartime as an old toothless 
shark is to his hungry companions, can’t be 
blamed for looking upon the transportation 
which gets him to the wars, and—God will¬ 
ing—gets him home again, with coldly real¬ 
istic eyes. 

No. gentlemen, to be perfectly honest with 
you. and to lay all the cards face up on the 
table, you must understand that basically 
we cannot be interested in profits, in sal¬ 
aries, in good or bad Jobs or in adequate 
dividends on shipping and shipbuilding 
stocks. 

But don’t get me wrong. Sure, these 
things are important. They are the founda¬ 
tion of free enterprise which has made our 
Nation what it is today. We know that a 
successful and healthy maritime industry 
must have a fair and reasonable profit. We 
know that these things are tremendously 
Important to you gentlemen here tonight, 
to any and all of you who depend upon the 
American merchant marine for his job. his 
pay check, his dividend payment, to you who 
have bet your blue chips on this great in¬ 
dustry. We have no quarrel with that. I'm 
Just trying to emphasize that we are fight¬ 
ing for the public welfare and not for any 
"special interest." 

I don’t want you to forget that the boys 
who must fight our wars overseas are also 
Interested in your merchant m..rine, al¬ 
though perhaps in none of these things you 
hold so dear. They’re interested in their 
lives, in their chances of getting to where 
they must fight; and in their safe, and com¬ 
fortable if they can get comfort, return to 
the land they love so well. 

Does all this sound like the beating of 
emotional drums? I assure you it is not 
meant to be so. It is only that there are so 
many Americans who are so concerned with 
their economic stake in their own particular 
Industry that their thoughts are confined 
largely to that one small sphere. They don’t 
Bee the over-all picture. ’They tend to for¬ 
get that historically our wars are fought on 
foreign soils instead of our own, and that, 
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to carry the war to the enemy, uillllonB of 
American boys must be carried, preponder¬ 
antly by our own American merchant ma¬ 
rine. to such shores and home again. 

You might surmUe from these remarks 
that the American Legion and its millions of 
members have never been cognizant of these 
facts before. 

The American merchant marine lu no new¬ 
found love of the American Legion. The 
history of our organization reveals some very 
interesting episodes. For example, at our 
national convention In Kansas City In 1921. 
Just 30 years ago, the American Legion ad¬ 
vocated the building, operation, and main¬ 
tenance of a privately owned and operated 
United States merchant marine adequate to 
meet the needs of the Armed Forces In time 
of war or national emergency, and to serve 
the commercial requirements of our Nation 
in time of peace. 

Subsequently, for more than a quarter of 
a century at 30 national conventions, In New 
Orleans. In Paris, France, In Cleveland, De¬ 
troit, Boston. St. Louis, New York, Los An¬ 
geles, Miami, and elsewhere, the thousands 
o: delegetp at these conventions have man¬ 
dated our organization to take all practical 
steps to build up the American merchant 
marine to a size commensurate with the Im¬ 
portance of the United States In world af¬ 
fairs; to provide subsidies r and when neces¬ 
sary to overcome the disparity between 
American operating and building costs and 
those of foreign competitors: to ask that at 
least 60 percent of the trade of the United 
States be carried Ir American ships flying 
the “stars and stripes" and manned by loyal 
American officers and men; to urge our own 
members to use American merchant ships 
for trade and travel. 

Tonight you gentlemen here hall the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act as your Magna Carta, 
as a sort of Bible expressing the policy for 
Justlflcatlon of a strong and healthy Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine. And yet, without as¬ 
suming undue credit. It Is significant that 
the American Legion was urging, asking. In¬ 
sisting upon the very policies contained In 
that act at least 12 years prior to Its Intro¬ 
duction and passage. 

In comparatively recent years old-timers In 
the Legion have listened benignly to expres¬ 
sions from those In your Industry which have 
called the American merchant marine "our 
fourth arm of national defense," the sine qua 
non to the successful utilization of our Army. 
Navy, and Air Force, And yet, again refer¬ 
ring to the history of the Legion, 19 years ago 
at New Orleans, our national convention ex¬ 
pressed this same philosophy. In recent 
years we have been even more Insistent "that 
the development and maintenance of an ade¬ 
quate merchant marine as the fourth dimen¬ 
sion of our national defense should be car¬ 
ried out consistently as the national policy 
declaration of existing law." 

It may not be modest to boast about the 
American Legion and Its policies, yet It Is 
only human nature to point with pride to 
the fact that every Legion mandate about 
the merchant marine has been amazingly 
consistent with the verdict of history. The 
reason Is a simple one. Millions of us. In two 
major World Wars, have had our lives depend 
upon fast, efficient, and safe troop transports, 
and the tankers and cargo ships that deliv¬ 
ered our supplies. 

The foot soldier, in his trench or fox hole 
was deeply concerned with his supply of food, 
clothing, and ammunition. The tank or 
bomber crew soon realized the terrific prob¬ 
lem In logistics of supplying It with sufficient 
fuel, ammunition, and bombs. Even the 
j)llot of the Air Transport Command plane, 
carrying whole blood across the Atlantic from 
New York City to the wounded In the Bulge 
in 24 hours, and returning those wounded to 
their own country, knew that his mission de¬ 
pended upon the merchant ships that car¬ 
ried the 2.700 gallons of gasoline he took on 
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at the Azores and the food that fed the 
essential ground personnel there. 

Is It any wonder, then, that Legionnaires 
are fully exercising their rights, as citizens 
and veterans, in demanding and expecting 
that the United States shall maintain the 
kind of an American merchant marine so 
specifically described In the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1636? This declaration of policy re¬ 
lates, far better than I, exactly what kind 
of an adequate and well-balanced shipping 
fleet this country must have. 

With these things In mind, we are deter¬ 
mined that Americans shall not learn, from 
their own bitter experience, the historic fact 
that nations which have allowed their mer¬ 
chant shipping to fall Into decay and de¬ 
cline have also found that their military, 
political, and economic leadership had dis¬ 
appeared. The stakes are simply too great 
today to permit an 3 rthlng less than the 
world’s flnest merchant marine for the 
United States of America. 

But now we must consider a grievous 
error which so many national and even local 
organizations make. Perhaps your Propeller 
Club has made the same mistake as that 
made by the Legion up to 1946. 

For nearly a quarter of a century, annually 
and frequently more often, at national exec¬ 
utive committee meetings during the year, 
the American Legion adopted the strongest 
and most forthright resolutions concerning 
the American merchant marine. As good 
and as stimulating as was all of this activity. 
It became apparent by 1946 that such reso¬ 
lutions were not In themselves sufficient to 
convince Americans why we must have a 
strong and adequate merchant marine. 

By 1946 we began to witness the diminish¬ 
ing strength of our merchant fleet and ship¬ 
building activity: oxir war-bullt vessels were 
being sold to foreign Interests to compete 
with our own fleet; the drums began to 
beat for rebuilding even the fleets of our 
former enemies; we were falling to build 
fast, efficient, new ships to replace those lost, 
damaged, or worn out In World War II; 
foreign countries. In an effort to build up 
their own merchant fleets, began to practice 
unfair discriminations against our shipping 
while receiving the same treatment In Amer¬ 
ican seaports as that enjoyed by our own 
ships; our domestic merchant fleet appeared 
to be slowly strangling to death, and, even 
worse, a new philosophy began to gain 
ground that we should, in event of future 
wars, rely upon the merchant fleets of for¬ 
eign countries rather than upon a strong one 
of our own. 

It became clear to us In the American 
Legion by mld-1946 that resolutions and con¬ 
ferences, however stimulating they may be, 
are simply not enough when a major arm 
of our national security Is Imperiled by Ideol¬ 
ogists, global do-gooders, and economic the¬ 
orists, often flaunting their unsound but 
lollypop-tastlng philosophies In the very 
face of that greatest of all American Institu¬ 
tions, the Congress of the United States. 

Moreover, another and perhaps more timely 
lesson became so clear as to be startling In 
its Implications. The development of new 
weapons during and since World War II. and 
the amazing speed of war Itself made us 
recognize that to have an adequate, strong 
American merchant marine In times of war 
or national emergency, we no longer can 
wait until we are suddenly plunged Into war 
to begin to build such a fleet. We must have 
a strong merchant marine In times of peace. 

I am well aware that such an apparent 
lesson may be an old story to you gentle¬ 
men who deal dally with maritime problems. 
But I am convinced that this lesson still 
has not been generally learned by all 
Americans. 

Thus It was In 1946, at our annual national 
convention In San Francisco, that our na¬ 
tional security commission recommended and 
the convention mandated our millions of 


members to begin a continuous Information 
and education program in the Interests of our 
fourth arm of national security—the Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine. It became then, and 
has been ever since, our avowed and patri¬ 
otic policy to acquaint our membership and 
the American people, with the necessity for 
and requirements of the American merchant 
marine. 

Since that time. In cooperation with the 
maritime Industry, the Government and the 
Congress, tens of thousands of our members 
have devoted their time, attention, and 
often energy to this objective of providing 
more Information and education about our 
fourth arm of security. 

It Is a tremendous task to Inform and edu¬ 
cate the membership of an organization as 
large as ours, and even more laborious to 
have that membership carry the facts to the 
public in general. We feci, however, that 
we have made significant progress during 
these last 6 years. 

During this period, we have printed and 
distributed well over a half-million pieces of 
literature—booklets, brochures, pamphlets, 
folders, personal letters, and bulletins de¬ 
voted to the facts about the merchant ma¬ 
rine. Talks about the American merchant 
marine have been made In thousands of 
our 30,000 posts and auxiliary units, located 
In nearly every city and town In the Nation. 
In addition. Legionnaires, well acquainted 
with the facts, have appeared before other 
civic, business or professional groups, carry¬ 
ing such Information to the public and en¬ 
listing their support for this cause which Is 
to their own ultimate interest and benefit. 

It may surprise you to learn that the 
American Legion, through Its national se¬ 
curity commission, has had at least a half- 
dozen national radio shows, each carried on 
more than a thousand radio stations, telling 
and retelling the facts about our fourth arm 
of security In a dramatic and compelling 
way. 

Through the cooperation of the Industry 
we have been distributing, for nearly the 
past 4 years, an exceptionally fine motion 
picture about the merchant marine, which 
has been seen by well over 2,000,000 Legion¬ 
naires, their families, and friends. 

More than 25,000 Legionnaires have com¬ 
pleted our extension Institute which gives 
them the background, history, programs, 
activities, and services of our organization. 
An entire chapter In this course Is devoted 
to the merchant marine. 

About a year and a half ago, with the 
whole-hearted cooperation of your National 
Federation of American Shipping, the na¬ 
tional security commission began publica¬ 
tion of a monthly, 4-page Merchant Marine 
Bulletin, designed to keep about 2,000 of our 
officers and members engaged In merchant 
marine or security committee work abreast 
of developments In our fourth arm of se¬ 
curity. Circulation started growing with 
the first Issue, and now the Legion’s Mer¬ 
chant Marine Bulletin Is mailed each month 
to more than 17,000 posts In every State, as 
well as to the other Legionnaires, for a total 
circulation of about 21,000. Members are 
urged to pass the bulletin along to their 
comrades, and total readership may well 
surpass the 100,000 mark. 

All this and more has been done, Is being 
done now. and will be continued In the 
future by the American Legion. We receive 
dally proof that this Information and edu¬ 
cation program is outstandingly successful. 
Such results continually assure us that our 
original beliefs and convictions are sound, 
are right, are In the best Interests of our 
Nation. Moreover, such a program con¬ 
vinces us that the American people want, 
and should receive, the facts about our 
American merchant marine. 

If there Is any comment I can make to 
y-vu gentlemen here tonight, who are so fa¬ 
miliar with the merchant marine. It Is our 
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conviction of the need for still more and 
better information about your tndustry. 

Right now we, of the American Legion, 
feel there Is a desperate shortage of high 
speed, large, passenger-carrying vessels, 
quickly convertible to troop vessels if war¬ 
ranted by events which seem extremely close 
today. From what we have read and heard, 
there also appears to be a serious shortage 
of large and fast tanker ships, and particu¬ 
larly a necessity for a ship-replacement pro¬ 
gram worthy of a nation as productive as 
ours, of sufficient slse to meet our growing 
international responsibilities. Many of us 
also hold the sincere conviction of the Justi¬ 
fication for a reemphasis by the Congress 
of the United States of the increasingly Im¬ 
portant role played by the American mer¬ 
chant marine In both peace and war. 

These basic facts may sound as shopworn 
to you as a politician's speech at the end of 
his campaign. But we are convinced that 
millions of Americans arc still not sufficiently 
aware of them. 

A great American once said. *'Glve the 
people the facts, then rely upon their de¬ 
cisions." 

We believe that when more Americana 
possess all the facts about the American 
merchant marine, they will demand that 
Old Qlory fly at the mastheads of the world's 
fin'^'t, most efficient, and safest fleet of, mer¬ 
chant ships; that they will realize that noth¬ 
ing short of an American merchant marine 
strong enough to meet all the needs of our 
commerce and travel in peacetime and Im¬ 
mediately available to meet the needs of 
emergency of war. Is safe or sensible and 
that they will insist upon the strengthening 
of this fourth arm of our national security. 


Hope for the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 

OF IOWA 

IN THE BOUSE OP BEPBSSENTA'nVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Sioux City Sun¬ 
day Journal of April 15,1951: 

Hope fob the Futuke 

The hope for the future for the American 
people Is bound up in two things: One, that 
the forces of aggression will not start a third 
world war this year or next, and two, that 
the electorate will take advantage of Its op¬ 
portunity in 1052 to change party control in 
Washington. If a conflict at arms does not 
develop. Involving the democracies with the 
Bed aggressors. Including Soviet Russia, and 
if the American people vote In a common- 
sense way In the Interest of national welfare 
and security, the situation may be saved in 
spite of the barm that is being done today, 
by an officialdom that is Inept and imtrust- 
worthy. 

In recent months the public has had its 
eyes opened to a shocking state of affairs in 
Washington. It has been apprised of official 
transgressions in many directions, of abuses 
of power by a multitude of officials for which 
the administration directly is responsible but 
lor whom it makes no apology, of questiona¬ 
ble relationships between highly placed of¬ 
ficials and the scum of the underworld, of 
errors in Judgment at the very seat of power 
that are shocking, almost unbelievable. Now 
at last the people have ample opportunity 
to realize what a serious mistake was made 
in the Presidential election of 1948. 


Harry 6. Truman never has been consid¬ 
ered a big, brood-gage, understanding num. 
Indeed, he has his llmltaticma. Before he 
went to the United States Senate at a nod 
from Tom Pendergast, of Kansas City, racke¬ 
teer and party machine boss, he was known 
as an average man. He never had done any. 
thing worthy of notice by bis neighbors. 
Yet this man became President of the United 
States, and today, according to trusted ob¬ 
servers In Washington, is incompetent and 
inefficient. Not only that, but he does not 
even have sufficiently good Judgment to select 
the biggest men available to help him in his 
difficult Job. And how that man needs help. 

Mr. Truman has the better part of 3 years 
yet to serve as Chief Executive of the coun¬ 
try. The election will be held a year from 
next November, when a new Congress is to 
be chosen, and also, let it be hoped, a new 
President of the United States. 'The next 
administration will begin in January 1953. 
If Russia only will hold off until then, and 
if In November of 1952 the people vote in 
the best interests of themselves, their coun¬ 
try. and posterity, there may be some day¬ 
light for us in the future. 

Not in our entire history has there been 
such a great need as a new regime In Wash¬ 
ington when the present 'Truman term ex¬ 
pires. It will be our great good fortune If a 
third world war does not come while Harry 
Truman Is In office. Constitutionally, as 
both Mr. Truman and Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt were so fond of reminding their fellow 
citizens, he is Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. He can, 
if he wishes, tell the foremost military men 
in the service what to do. He can decide 
matters of strategy. He has power almost 
without limit over men of great experience, 
training, and ability. It is a strange thing 
that fate permitted a man of his type to 
guide the destinies of a nation and people 
such as this Is when he had so little with 
which to do It. 


MacArtfaur Speech Should Clarify OIi- 
jectivei in Korea 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or SdCRXOAK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial by John S. 
Knight, esteemed American publisher, 
which appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
editions of Sunday, April 22, 1951: 

MacAbthub Sfeecr Shouxd CLABZrr oub 
OBJECTIVES IN KOBBA 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur's moving and 
dramatic speech to Members of Congress and 
the American people should serve one all- 
important purpose: 

'The olariflcatlon and determination of 
our objectives in Korea. 

I have repeatedly said in these oolxunna 
that, 08 a nation, we would never be content 
with lighting a limited war that had as its 
purpose the indefinite containment of the 
enemy with no decisive victory in sight. 

To do so would simply not be in the Amer¬ 
ican tradition. 

President Truman, Gen. Omar Bradley, 
and Secretary of State Dean Acheson have 
aU adopted the view that we can carry on 
our efforts to stop aggression in Korea with¬ 
out appeasement and without precipitating 
a cataclysm of arms. 


To this. General MacArthur replied: 
"There is no substitute for.victory." 

AU thmktng Americans must agree with 
MacArthur. and with the architects of our 
foreign policy, that a land invasion of Red 
China is unthinkable. 

But there Is a great division of opinion in 
this country between the MacAithur reo- 
ommendati<m that we bomb China's strong¬ 
holds and the administration's position that 
we should do nothing to risk an all-out war 
with Russia. 

This is the basic conflict that led to Mao- 
Arthur's dismissal by the President. It is 
being debated in every home, office, and 
factory throughout the land. 

Without recounting all of the pros and 
cons of this second great debate. It is suffi¬ 
cient to say that in his address General 
MacArthur fully exposed the vital weaknesses 
of the 'Truman administration. 

MacArthur was not consulted prior to the 
President's decision to Intervene in Korea. 

MacArthur was furnished no clear direc¬ 
tives following entrance of the Chinese Reds 
into the Korean war. 

MacArthur's request for reinforcements 
was denied. 

As the United Nations sought to appease 
Red China, MacArthur believed that we 
should strike at the heart of their military 
and industrial strength and thus bring the 
war to a speedy and victorious conclusion. 

To a man of General MacArthur's back¬ 
ground. lighting a war without using all of 
the weapons at his command was beyond 
comprehension. 

When his soldiers asked why military ad¬ 
vantages were being surrendered to the 
enemy, as MacArthur told the Congress 
Thursday; "I could not answer." 

For his vigorously expressed opinion con¬ 
cerning the conduct of the Korean war. 
General MacArthur was relieved by a petu¬ 
lant President who brooks no opposition 
from political or military subordinates. 

A bigger man than Harry Truman might 
have found some way to work with General 
MacArthur and utilize his great prestige ia 
the Far East. 

As things were, however, the break was 
Inevitable. 

Tragic as we may consider General Mac¬ 
Arthur's dismissal to be, once the Nation's 
highly pitched emotions have calmed down 
and the parades are over, public opinion 
will demand that our future policy in Korea 
be sharply defined. 

The people will not long be fooled Into 
accepting Secretary Acheson's assurances 
that we are pursuing a "steadfast course" 
in Korea with "unflinching determination." 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

Actually, we are conducting a "diplomat’s 
war”; draining away the blood and resources 
of our country without decisive results. 

This situation, I predict, will not be tol- 
erated indeflnitely. Either we must push 
on, or pull out. 

General MacArthur's speech has given the 
people of this country an understanding of 
our plight and the courage to demand an 
accounting from our leadership. 

If, from his words, and out of the discus¬ 
sions to follow, can be evolved a sane, real¬ 
istic course of action. General MacArthur’s 
personal tragedy may become the Nation’s 
gain. 

In some 30 years of newspaper work, I have 
never listened to a more touching and 
superbly presented address than General 
MacArthur’s. 

On either side sat ordinarily unsentimen¬ 
tal newspaper editors with streams of tears 
coursing down their cheeks. . 

Here, indeed, was visible evidence of the 
tremendous spiritual influence which Mac¬ 
Arthur exerts upon those who come into con¬ 
tact with him. 
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The quiet dignity of the etateeznan; the 
pride of a soldier; the reasoned tones of the 
advocate; the spirit of a patriot. 

Yes; this was MacArthur, concealing his 
emotions in the vastness of his great soul. 

A- he stood there In the Chamber of the 
Capitol, strong and erect, the commanding 
magnetism of his personality was imme¬ 
diately felt by everyone present. 

Here was no mere soldler-polltlclan seek¬ 
ing vindication or warming rounds of ap¬ 
plause; but a giant among men. 

He spoke without rancor or bitterness, yet 
his references were pointedly direct. 

No other speech In our times, with the 
possible exception of Winston Churchill’s 
famous blood, sweat, and tears exhortation 
to the British people In the darkest hour of 
their history, has made such a profound Im¬ 
pression upon human minds. 

A great American patriot has come to the 
end of his glorious career. His life, his work, 
and his character remain as the Nation’s 
heritage. 

“Old soldiers never die; they Just fade 
away.’’ so the ballad goes. 

But In the minds and hearts of his coun¬ 
trymen, the example of MacArthur, the mag¬ 
nificent, will ever hearten the timid and In¬ 
spire the strong. 

Living or dead, the footprints of such men 
as Douglas MacArthur are stamped indel¬ 
ibly upon the sands of time. 

John S. Knight. 


Aid to Israel 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OF NSW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month a bill was Introduced in both 
Houses of Congress to extend to the State 
of Israel a grant-in-aid amounting to 
$150,000,000. This bill has wide bipar¬ 
tisan sponsorship. In the Senate, it is 
sponsored by Senator Paul Douglas, of 
Illinois, Senator Robert A. Taft and 34 
of their colleagues. In the House, our 
distinguished majority leader, the Hon¬ 
orable JOHN W. McCormack, and the 
distinguished minority leader, the Hon¬ 
orable JOSEPH W. Martin, Jr., are spon¬ 
soring a similar bill. We can truly say 
that, in this case, Israel serves as an 
Inspiration to the leadership of both po¬ 
litical parties for a notable demonstra¬ 
tion of congressional unity. 

In extending this grant-in-aid to Is¬ 
rael, we shall be helping her in solving 
one of the tragic refugee problems of 
our time—-the problem of the homeless 
Jewish refugees. This is a great hu¬ 
manitarian undertaking which deserves 
our support. 

Israel’s success as a democratic state 
will depend in large measure on the de¬ 
velopment and stabilization of its econ¬ 
omy. A sound economy and a demo¬ 
cratic society go hand in hand and 
should prove to be a determining factor 
In making Israel impervious to Com¬ 
munist propaganda. The people of Is¬ 
rael are a freedom-loving nation. After 
a 2,000-year struggle to gain their free¬ 
dom and fndependence, they can be re¬ 
lied upon to resist with all the power 


at their disposal any attempt by a for¬ 
eign power to destroy their independ¬ 
ence and enslave the people. 

For the past three decades the United 
States has supported Jewish aspirations 
in Palestine, so that today we have the 
most cordial relations between this coun¬ 
try and Israel. As early as June 20,1922. 
the Congress of the United States unani¬ 
mously went on record in support of the 
“aspirations of the Jewish people to re¬ 
build their ancient homeland." Since 
then we have voiced our support in word 
and deeds on numerous occasions, 
thereby maintaining and continually 
extending the traditional relationship 
between the American people and the 
people of Israel. 

Just as American financial aid was 
helpful to other countries in the achieve¬ 
ment of their economic stability and 
strengthening of their political freedom, 
so in the case of Israel financial assist¬ 
ance from the United States will surely 
inspire the achievement of economic 
eQullibrlum in Israel. 

I urge all my colleagues to support the 
Israel aid bill when it comes before the 
House. 

I commend to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues the following article by Murray 
Frank, which is published in the April 
1951 issue of the New Palestine: 

Grant in Congress Urged as Safeguard for 
Israel 

(By Murray Prank) 

Washington. —A great stride forward has 
been made here to secure a crant-in-ald for 
Israel from the United States In the amount 
of $150,000,000. A group of 36 Senators, 
headed by Senators Paul H. Douglas (Demo¬ 
crat, Illinois) and Robert A. Taft (Republi¬ 
can. Ohio), Introduced a bill In the Senate 
on April 2 urging the extension of financial 
aid to Israel for the above sum. An identical 
bill was introduced In the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives by Democratic Majority Leader 
John W. McCormack and Republican Mi¬ 
nority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

Originally scheduled for Introduction on 
March 22, the bills had to be postponed until 
after the Easter recess of Congress, protocol 
requires that a formal request for financial 
aid must first be submitted through the 
proper Government channels by the country 
seeking such aid. The Ambassador of Israel, 
Abba Eban, was prepared to submit the 
formal request to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson but In view of the latter’s absence 
from Washington during a good part of 
March, the meeting between the two did not 
occur until March 22. Coincidentally, Con¬ 
gress took Its recess that day resulting In the 
postponement. 

The bipartisan bill—sponsored by IB Demo¬ 
crats and 17 Republicans in the Senate—Is 
known as the Israel Aid Act of 1951, but 
already It Is being referred to as the Douglas- 
Taft bill In the Senate or the McCormack- 
Martln bill in the House. It contains these 
highlights: 

Financial aid in the form of grants is to 
be extended to Israel to assist It in develop¬ 
ing its natural resources, expand Its agri¬ 
cultural and Industrial economy, increase Its 
productive capacity and strengthen the 
friendship between the people of Israel and 
the American people; a sum of $150,000,000 
is to be appropriated during the period end. 
Ing June 30, 1062, but until the appropria¬ 
tion Is made, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall be authorized to advance 
$60,000,000 to Israel without Interest and this 
sum Is to be repaid when the funds become 
available following enactment of the bill. 


NXID8 OTTTLZNBD 

In the memorandum suhmlted by Am¬ 
bassador Eban to Secretary Acheson, who 
promised to give full consideration to Israel’s 
request, the economic needs and problems 
of the Jewish State are outlined: 

The shortage of foreign exchange makes It 
Impossible for Israel to attain economic sta¬ 
bility. while the lack of raw materials and 
capital goods Impedes Its agricultural and 
Industrial development; large-scale Jewish 
Immigration must continue and the Immi¬ 
grants must be absorbed, over a half-million 
have been admitted in the last 2V^ years and 
another 600.000 are expected In the next 8 
to 4 years. The memorandum Indicated 
that the money is to be used for the follow¬ 
ing purposes; $30,000,000 toward the cost of 
70,000 housing units; $105,000,000 for sup¬ 
plies, Including wheat; $25,000,000, petro¬ 
leum; $25,000,000, fodders; $15,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 for oilseeds, fertilizers, cotton, 
and textiles, leather, chemicals, etc.; the re¬ 
mainder of $16,000,000 will be used to cover 
the costs of shipping and Insurance In con¬ 
nection with the Importation of these sup¬ 
plies. 

Senator Douglas and Taft Issued a Joint 
statement Indicating the reasons why the 
United States should grant economic as¬ 
sistance to Israel at this time. Israel, the 
statement says, has emerged from a bitter 
struggle for independence “with courage, 
honor, and success,’’ it has created “a demo¬ 
cratic political structure and participated as 
a respected member In the councils of the 
United Nations.’’ Next to Turkey, Israel 
“probably has the strongest army In the 
Near East,’’ the country has achieved no¬ 
table gains in agriculture and Industry but 
because of the tremendous growth In popu¬ 
lation, Its standard of living was reduced 
and It Is now threatened with Inflation. 
Other factors mentioned are Israel’s stra¬ 
tegic location, Its importance as a force for 
democracy, etc. The Senators end their 
statement with this observation: 

“This can be a timely and effective con¬ 
tribution to the protection of the free world 
and a welcome continuation of American 
assistance to a people whose initiative, enter¬ 
prise, and dedication to the building of a 
genuinely democratic state in the Near East 
are an Inspiration to all.’’ 

COSPONSORS listed 

House leaders McCormack and Martin 
issued somewhat similar, through briefer, 
statements at the time they introduced the 
bill In the House of Representatives. For 
the sake of the record, the Senators who 
are cosponsors of the Douglas-Taft bill are: 
Democrats— Clinton P. Anderson, New Mex¬ 
ico; William Benton and Brxen McMahon, 
Connecticut; Gut Gillette, Iowa; Thomas 
C. Hennings, Missouri; Lister Hill and John 
Sparkman, Alabama; Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minnesota: Lester C. Hunt, Wyoming: Ed¬ 
win Johnson, .Colorado; Estes Kefauver, 
Tennessee; Harley M. Kilgore and Matthew 
W. Neely, West Virginia; Herbert H. Leh¬ 
man, New York; Warren G. Magnuson. 
Washington; James Murray, Montana: Her¬ 
bert R. O’CoNOR, Maryland: and John O. 
Pastore, Rhode Island; Republicans— Owen 
Brewster and Mrs. Margaret C. Smith, 
Maine; Hugh Butler, Nebraska; Harry P. 
Cain, Washington; James Duff and Edward 
Martin, Pennsylvania; Homer Ferguson, 
Michigan; Robert C. Hendrickson and H. 
Alexander Smith, New Jersey; Edward J. 
Thyb. Minnesota; Irving M. Ives, New York; 
Henry C. Lodge and Leverett M. Salton- 
BTALL, Massachusetts; Wayne L. Morse, 
Oregon; Charles Tobey, New Hampshire; 
and Milton Young, North Dakota. 

It may be asked: What are the prospects 
for early and favorable action on the Kurael 
aid bill? Despite Its bipartisan character 
and the fact that more than a third of the 
Members of the Senate as sponsors, prompt 
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and speedy action Is not assured. There Is 
considerable degree of sympathetic Interest 
in the matter but It will bo an uphill strug* 
gle and a long journey. Xf the State De¬ 
partment should give Its approval, passage 
of the bill wlU be assured—but this is by 
no means certain. Undoubtedly, certain 
conditions of a military and strategic natxtre 
may be put forth and other obstacles may 
arise. 

siLvaa ozrr bomobs tavt 

An event of considerable interest took 
place here a few days before the bill was 
Introduced in Congress. At a luncheon given 
by Ohio Zionists, Dr. Abba HUlel Silver pre¬ 
sented a set of 600 volumes of the Conobcs- 
sxoNAL Record in honor of Senator Robert A. 
Taft to the Israel Knesset. The volumes, 
covering a period of 43 years, were accepted 
by Ambassador Eban. who praised the grace¬ 
ful Initiative of Dr. Silver and others for 
making possible the presentation of the 
books. 

Dr. Silver spoke of Senator TavTs aid to 
the cause of Zionism in the years preceding 
the establishment of the Jewish State and 
listed many instances where Taft was help¬ 
ful In recent years, Including hla support 
and sponsorship of the bill to extend to 
Israel a grant-ln-ald of $16,000,000. The 
Zionists of Ohio, he said, express their af¬ 
fection for Senator Taft who did so much 
to help establish Israel by presenting these 
bocAs. each of which will bear the Imprint 
that it was given In his honor for hla devo¬ 
tion to the Jewish cause. 

Senator Taft was very moved by this gift 
In his name. He, too, reminisced about his 
early efforts on behalf of a Jewish Palestine, 
he spcOce In glowing terms of Israel as a truly 
democratic state and voiced the opinion that 
Israel is entitled to every assistance from 
the American Oovemment. Taft main¬ 
tained that Israel actually rendered the 
United States an economic service by receiv¬ 
ing hundred of thousands of refugees. 

Seated at the heed table with Dr. Silver, 
Senator Taft and Ambassador Bban were 
also Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chap¬ 
man, Librarian of Congress Dr. Luther Evans, 
Benjamin V. Cohen, former counselor of the 
State Department, members of the United 
States delegation to the U. N.. and others. 
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OF MEW TOBK 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. KEOOH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following address by 
Ambassador Myron M. Cowen at the 
commencement exercises at SiUlmaxi 
University, Dumaguete City, Negros Ori¬ 
ental, on Tuesday, April 3. 1951; 

When I accepted the invitation to speak 
to you today I thought of the many things 
that could he said—and that usually are 
said—to young people reaching this stage of 
their lives. I thought of the day when those 
words of counsel and encouragement were 
spoken to me, and of the many times I have 
heard them slnoe. it struck me that the 
ideas and values and sentiments had 
changed little during those years, and that 
the truths and virtues and objectives they 
touched upon were no less valid today, but 
it seemed that somehow there was something 
wrong with the pace. 


There is an urgency and immediacy In 
life today that gives us Isss time to ponder 
Its problems, less time to tranaiate our deci¬ 
sions into action. And, as our world has 
Bhrunk in terms of time, so have its prob¬ 
lems assumed a greater intimacy with our 
individual lives. 

It Ic becauBB of this Intimacy that 1 de¬ 
cided not to epeak to you, but, instead, to 
speak directly to Pablo. 

None of you, perhaps, knows Pablo per¬ 
sonally. He graduated with the class of 
1950—not from this institution, but from 
one very much like it, one of Manila’s better 
schools. There was little to distinguish him 
from his classmates except a certain moodl- 
nees that sometimes made him seem almoet 
sullen. There was no more than that to 
explain why. one day soon after graduation, 
he joined the dissidents and disappeared 
Into the hills. We can only wonder and ask. 
as I am asking today. 

Why, Pablo, did you feel that your place 
was outside the free society cherished and 
upheld by most of your countrymen? Tou 
had just received a liberal education in a 
school where, <m one aide of you had sat a 
son of a great landowner, on the other the 
son of a small farmer In Pampanga. During 
your years at school you came to know all of 
the great minds that have contributed to 
man's progress. Tou were probably stirred 
by those revolutionary leaders who led their 
people to freedom and independence. But 
why. Pablo, did you choose to join a revolu¬ 
tion that Is trying to turn the clock back? 

Your people have fought for centuries to 
secure freedom and Independence. They 
have had It for only a few years. Why do 
you now want to turn them back to a system 
where man's thought and speech and life 
Itself are rigidly controlled by a small group 
who bold power only through ruthless force 
and oppression? Why do you want to turn 
your country over to a oolonlallsm which 
has been reaching out for control of Asia 
since the time of the czars? 

When you wave the red flag and shout 
slogans fresh from the Moscow propaganda 
mills, when you name your secret propa¬ 
ganda schools "Stalin universities," do you 
mean that you want for your nation the 
kind of Independence enjoyed by Poland, 
which, after centmles of struggle against 
Russian imperialism is today ruled by a Rus¬ 
sian general who scarcely can speak Polish? 
Or like Czechoslovakia, whose greatest 
heroes and liberators have been liquidated 
or driven to suicide? 

I assume, Pablo, that as a student, you 
were genuinely moved by the poverty of all 
too many of your countrymen: that in join¬ 
ing the Communists you really hoped to aid 
the poor. Have you looked about you In 
recent months at the fertile farmlands that 
He Idle because your bloody raids have killed 
or terrified the farmers who once tilled them? 
Have you seen the hordes of refugees hud¬ 
dled In the larger towns and cities In Im¬ 
provised temporary shelters, eating what lit¬ 
tle can be distributed by relief agencies? 
They are there becaiise you have made life on 
their own lands and in their own barrios In¬ 
tolerable for them. 'They could be producing 
food for themselves and the rest of your 
people were it not for fear of you. Tes, 
Pablo, fear of you and the others who claim 
to be tbelr friends—friends who bum their 
homes, violate their womenfolk, and loot 
their few miserable belongings. 

Maybe you did not understand that you 
were working to place your nation under the 
direct and despotic rule of a master from 
Moscow or Peiping. But just what do you 
think you have done to help your country. 
Pablo? Perhaps you are proud of having 
murdered some unarmed Amerloans recently. 
But aside from destroying a promising new 
enterprise and throwing a number of your 
people out of work, what did you and your 


Oommunlat leaden hope to acoompUsh by 
that cowardly crime? Disgrace your nation? 
The world knows that murder can occur any¬ 
where and Is no more or less contemptible 
wherever it occurs, but that It Is only the 
murderers who are despised. Or did you hope 
to frighten all AmMrlcans away, leaving this 
country to face aggreeslon alone? Tou 
should know better than that, Pablo, If 
only from the thousands of Americans who 
have but recently given their lives in defense 
of the Independence of Korea. 

There was a time when the peaceful beauty 
of your countryside could be enjoyed tn 
safety at any hour of the day or night. To¬ 
day, newr your haunte, sudden death or rob¬ 
bery lurks behind the beauty of every bamboo 
grove. Gaiety, charm, hospitality, and de¬ 
voted fellowship have long been traditions of 
your race. Today, in many places. Commu¬ 
nist doctrine has substituted hatred, suspi¬ 
cion. and naked fear. It may be necessary 
for you to destroy the spirit of your people 
before they can become willing slaves of Bed 
tjn^anny, but do you think yoxxe nation can 
ever honor you far It? 

To those who have never read a book or a 
newqiaper or listened to a radio, the lies 
and distortions and shameless deceptions 
of your "Stalin universities" may be per¬ 
suasive. But what of the others who know 
the difference, who can hear and read the 
big lie of the Reds, and, at the same time 
are living the freedoms of democracy? X 
am told that just recently many here in the 
Philippines heard Bed China's radio telling 
the Chinese people of the "hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese being brutally tor¬ 
tured and mistreated in the Philippines." 
Apparently a base was being laid for a pro¬ 
gram of brutal retallaticm Here if the op¬ 
portunity ever came. But the derisive 
laugh that went up from the Chinese liv¬ 
ing peacefully in these Islands could al¬ 
most be heard in Peiping. 

Today In Manila there are a number of 
people on trial, charged with being parties 
to a Communist conspiracy against the 
state, as well as complicity In a number of 
vicious criminal acts. Their trial has been 
going on for many weeks. They are de¬ 
fended by some of the best legal minds In 
the land. Evidence is being weighed with 
the greatest care, and their every right un¬ 
der the constitution of this Republic Is 
being Jealously guarded by the judiciary, 
by the press, and by various civic organl- 
Bations—all of which communism is pledged 
to destroy. Contrast that, Pablo, with your 
system of marching people down to a river 
bank and shooting them In the back. Or 
with justice In Soviet states, where people 
are arrested and simply disappear, or ap¬ 
pear at farcical trials where—dull-eyed 
and haggard—^they mechanically repeat ri¬ 
diculous confessions. 

Just recently some university students felt 
they bad a grievance and demanded that 
they be heard. The President of the Philip¬ 
pine Republlo left his work In Baguio and 
flew down to Manila to discuss the matter 
with them. Can you picture Mr. Stalin do¬ 
ing that, Pablo? That Is just a small sample 
of the democratic way of life you and your 
cohorts want to destroy. 

Tou and they must know the value of 
those democratic freedoms, Pablo, because 
you protest frantically whenever it seems 
that they are being denied to you In your 
efforts to tear down the vetj system under 
which they exist. But most of your fellow 
countrymen know their value, too. They 
want to continue to be able to epeak their 
minds freely and openly. They want schools 
and a press that can bring them the truth 
about all the world, not a carefully strained 
bit of Intellectual pap padded out with lies 
and inventions. They want their priests and 
ministers to guide them in the, religion of 
their choice without the constant threat of 
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prison and humiliation that hangs over tho 
clergy In Soviet satellite states. They want 
the Ireedom to move about or stay where 
they please, to work at tasks to their liking, 
to enjoy the privacy of their homes and the 
loyalty of their families. Bach one of these 
freedoms Is taken from them under Soviet 
rule, Pablo. Why do you want to do that 
to your fellow men? 

You see, Pablo, 1 am still giving you the 
benefit of the doubt. 1 am assuming that 
perhaps you are not like the hardened Com¬ 
munist agitator simply greedy tor power. Do 
you honestly believe that Communist rule 
would give your people a better living? And 
do you think it worth sacrificing those free- 
dcms I have mentioned? Remember, now, 
that even your poorest peasant enjoys those 
rights and freedoms today. 

As for the better living, it is very easy 
for you to get the facts. If you carefully 
analyze statistics that trickle out from under 
the iron curtain you can readily see that 
even in Soviet Russia itself it still takes 
many more man-hours of labor to earn 
a loaf of bread or suit of clothes than 
in democratic lands—this despite the fact 
that Soviet satellite countries are drained 
of everything they can spare above barest 
subsistence. But let us look at it from 
another angle. If you are really sincere in 
your desire to improve this country's stand¬ 
ard of living, have you considered every 
means possible without making slaves of 
your people? 

Of course, most obvious is what could be 
done by restoring peace and order, by put¬ 
ting people and fertile lands back to work 
producing more food and other products 
for your own consumption and for sale 
abroad. By making traffic on your roads 
free and safe, so that food from your farms 
could come to your cities and the products 
from your Industries and imports returned 
to the farmer-—all at lower coat because 
there would be no need to offset losses by 
looting. And think of the millions in taxes 
that would be saved if it were not for the 
unproductive but grim necessity of hunt¬ 
ing you down and stopping you from com¬ 
mitting more murders. 

For an educated man, Pablo, there is tho 
challenge of old and wasteful methods in 
agriculture. Have you thought how quickly 
you could relieve the peasant's grinding toll 
by showing him how to double and treble 
his crop by modern means and less labor? 
And how you could lead him into the rich, 
untouched lands your government offers 
pioneers—lands that would become his own? 
And what have you done about malaria 
which, aside from the suffering it causes, 
costs your people many days of useful work? 

There is a need to process and find new 
uses for your raw materials, to explore and 
develop some of the untapped riches of 
your land. There is a need for competent 
professional people, for teachers and engi¬ 
neers, for administrators and organizers, for 
public servants and legislators. Where, in¬ 
cidentally, were your so-called champions 
of the worker, Pablo, when your Congress 
was working hard to hammer out a mini¬ 
mum-wage law that ultimately will increase 
the earnings of almost 90 percent of this 
country’s workers. 

At any rate, Pablo, these are some of the 
things that need doing for the good of your 
land. And, whether you and your fellow 
outlaws like it or not, America is going to 
help your country do them. We are going 
to help because the great majority of your 
countrymen have Invited us to help: because 
they regard us as friends and good neighbors 
and we feel the same about them. Ours la 
one relationship that your poison pen pals 
at Pravda will never break up. True, be¬ 
cause of their effprts, the req[ulrements of 
the free world on our resources for defense 
and development are heavy. But the Ameri¬ 
can people have shouldered the burden with¬ 


out cmnplaint, firm In the conviction that 
the survival of freedom is worth any sacri¬ 
fice. 

In your country, as elsewhere in Asia, we 
are willing to help to the limit of our re¬ 
sources in the real revolution of our time, 
the constructive revolution that has as its 
objectives the overthrow of human misery 
and want and the elevation to power of such 
forms of free society as best fit the needs, the 
tastes, and the cultural aspirations of the 
people who comprise them. All that we 
seek to gain from the success of such revo¬ 
lution is the assurance that we. as well as 
all others, may live and work out our destiny 
in a world community ruled by reason, 
morality, and a decent respect for the rights 
of others. There is a place for you in that 
world, Pablo, but you will have to wash the 
blood off your hands and leave your gun 
outside. 

Jefferion-JacktoB Day Dinner Address by 
Hon. J. Allen Freer, Jr., of Delaware 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or TEXAS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, April 17), 1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an address by the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. PrearJ to the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day audience at York, Pa., on 
April 21, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

It is a distinct honor and pleasure for me 
to be here this evening and to Join with you 
in paying tribute to the memory of those two 
great Americans, who have given our country 
and our party the lofty political principles 
by which this Nation has achieved its pres¬ 
ent greatness. 

Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson need 
not be recalled to your minds on this occa¬ 
sion with eloquent words or phrases. It will 
suffice to say that their epoch-making 
achievements have left to succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Americans a rich and indelible her¬ 
itage upon which we have patterned this way 
of life. 

I am particularly glad to be here in Penn¬ 
sylvania, for next to the people of my own 
State there is no group toward whom I feel 
closer than the citizens of this great Com¬ 
monwealth. Pennsylvania has always been 
a friendly and helpful neighbor to us in Del¬ 
aware, and in the course of this Nation’s 
proud history ow two States have separately 
and together played important and vital 
roles. 

This fine city of York, which, I under¬ 
stand. was known as the "Bread basket of 
America" during colonial days, has certainly 
contributed more than its share to the suc- 
cessfm growth and development of the Key¬ 
stone State. Indeed, there are many of us 
who gaze longingly at the fertile land and 
the high productiveness of the farm acreage 
in this section of Pezmsylvania. As a farmer 
I can say with authority that I wish we had 
some of your good emrth in Delaware. 

It Is very pleasant also this evening to have 
the opportunity of becoming better ac¬ 
quainted with your able Congressman. Jim 
Lind, who is doing such a superb Job in 
Washington. Be and the members of the 
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dinner committee have already made us feel 
very much at home. 

There was a time, I suppose, when the 
membership of political parties could gather 
on occasions such as this in a spirit of real 
revelry and relaxation. Most everyone en¬ 
joys a little political shop talk now and then, 
and I can well remember dinners of this 
type in Delaware and elsewhere, in years 
past, at which we could afford to indulge in 
these pleasantries. 

Unfortunately, my friends, the present 
hour of history leaves little time or opportu¬ 
nity for gaiety and lightheartedness. The 
present tense atmosphere, both in this coun¬ 
try and particularly abroad, demands in¬ 
stead serious and unending attention to 
many grim and unfinished tasks, which yet 
remain before us. 

We, in these United States, have lived and 
suffered through many great crises in the 
past decade, and our nature is becoming 
accustomed to unusual, sudden, dramatic, 
and highly significant incidents in world af¬ 
fairs. Indeed, it is doubtful if any era in 
modern times has been more filled with 
literally earth-shaking and tragic events 
than have these last recent years. 

Today is no exception. For we are con¬ 
fronted with the possibility of additional and 
potentially more dangerous trials than ever 
before. I regret to say that this appears 
true, not only because of the threat to our 
way of life from without, but because of 
confusion and destructive criticism which is 
being incited consciously or unconsciously 
by some people within our own borders. 

I need not publicly observe that a serious 
controversy is threatening our national 
unity. But. I trust that the clear but dif¬ 
ficult duty of the Democratic Party in this 
matter is understood by all of us. 

Ours is the thankless but vitally necessary 
responsibility of trying to steer a course to¬ 
ward world peace. The way is made more 
difflcult because we must travel through a 
tense and dangerous maze of political and 
military obstacles. More than ever before 
we need strength and character to meet 
these new and heavy responsibilities. Un¬ 
fortunately, we are not being helped by some 
members of the opposition, who, either un¬ 
knowingly or for selfish political gains, are 
constantly seeking to complicate our efforts 
to fabricate a stable and peaceful world 
where men may live with dignity and Justice. 

For weeks the Halle of Congress have 
echoed with oratory in the so-called great 
debate on foreign affairs. These discussions, 
for the most part, wore devoted to but one 
phase of our military and diplomatic policy— 
that affecting Western Europe. 

Now. another storm has broken with dra¬ 
matic suddenness over the horizon—this one 
has affected our policy in the teeming, un¬ 
settled, and war-torn continent of Asia. 

This debate which has already opened and 
will undoubtedly continue for weeks to come 
is in itself a desirable and healthy thing. 
In this country, free discussion is our way of 
bringing problems out into the open, so that 
the American people can reach their own 
logical conclusions upon the presentation of 
all sides. Tragically, however, the issues at 
stake are so grave and so far reaching that 
unless our words are carefully chosen and 
our feelings tempered, the reaction in other 
lands may be interpreted in a manner which 
will be neither beneficial to us nor to our 
allies, who read and hear them. 

How sad and ironic it is that one of the 
great architects of our bipartisan foreign 
policy has been lost to the country at a time 
when he is most sorely needed. Without 
question, the Members of Congress and the 
people of this Nation have been deprived 
of an inspiring and devoted public servant 
in the death this week of Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg. Would that his calm and 
steady hand were still helping to guide us In 
the Senate Chamber now. 
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I <lo not pmpoM « lezigthy dlaeustion on 
International problems at tbla time. How¬ 
ever, a lew brief obeervatlons on what this 
country la trying to achieve do aeemi in order 
if only to clarify the public record. This 
reQUires first of all that we approach the 
problem realistically. We cannot do so by 
following the whimsical reflections of certain 
highly respected policy leaders of the Re¬ 
publican Party, who, when all is said and 
done, have somehow reached the illogical 
conclusion that the only thing to do is isolate 
this country from one-half of the world, and, 
at the same time, launch an all-out war 
against the other half. Such thinking only 
creates false impressions among our people 
who are looking to their representatives in 
Congress for guidance. 

Let us reallee that the continued preserva¬ 
tion of our way of life, both in this country 
and in other democratic nations, is a global 
problem. We cannot separate the Issues be¬ 
cause some Of them are occurring in Europe 
and some of them in Asia. The fact that war 
exists now only in Korea should not lead us 
to the false conclusion that it will not break 
out tomorrow in Yugoslavia or Iran or some 
place else. It should be remembered that 
a leaking dyke must be plugged at all its 
weak points, or the torrent, built up behind 
it. wUl find other openings and engulf us. 

But because Korea U uppermost in our 
minds tonight, particularly as a result of the 
return of General MacArthur, it might be 
well to examine briefly the implications of 
this conflict. 

There is. and has been for some time, a 
school of thought, particularly among some 
leading Republicans, which calls for an ex¬ 
pansion of our military efforts outside the 
peninsula, into Manchuria, and the Chinese 
mainland. 1 wonder, however, if those who 
have rashly proposed an invasion of the vast 
Chinese hinterland have ever considered the 
probable consequences of such an opera¬ 
tion—the staggering cost in human lives, or 
the cost in dollars which could spell ruina¬ 
tion for this country’s standard of living. 
And what good, may I ask, would it do If our 
armies did succeed in capturing Shanghai or 
Peiping or Chungking or a doeen other Chi¬ 
nese cities. We would have conquered land 
perhaps, but certainly not the restless mil¬ 
lions of Chinese people. And if we sent the 
remaining troops of Ohlang Kai-shek ashore 
on the mainland, as has been advocated, 
whom do you think would have to provide 
the air and sea cover, and. in addition, re¬ 
place the empty ranks of those who have 
fallen. 

If the Nationalist troops are used any¬ 
where. it should be in Korea, as a part of the 
United Nations force now engaged against 
the Communists there. By spreading the 
conflict to the Chinese mainland we would 
play directly into the hands of our real 
enemy, the Soviet Union. It is highly doubt¬ 
ful that if we declared war on China Russia 
would allow the opportunity to pass without 
quick retaliation either in Asia or, what is 
more likely, in Western Europe. U that oc¬ 
curred our thinly spread forces, together 
with such allies as we might muster, would 
be neatly buffered by the Chinese Reds. whUe 
the Russian Army was free to move at will 
to outflank us by seising the North Atlantic 
area. Surely then there is ample evidence 
to sustain the thinking that a campaign 
against China itself is preposterous. 

However, the critics of our present policy 
in Korea, if they fail to steer this Nation 
into direct conflict on the Chinese mainland, 
are seeking the same objective through other 
means. They are calling for all measures 
short of an actual landing on the Chinese 
shores. These inolude, among others, the 
bombing of bases outside Korea and the 
blockading of the Chinese coast to mention 
a few. I will admit that th«re is more logic 
for supporting this plan, but even then the 
likelihood of its success is not overly hope¬ 


ful. To follow this course would slao expand 
the oonfliot and draw more men and e^p- 
ment into Asia. We should take It only as 
a last resort. 

Xt has baen said that there Is no parallel 
to be found in the manner by which the 
United Nations Forces are conducting the 
Korean conflict. I believe there Is. A parallel 
exists, or did exist, In the Uttle country of 
Greece Just a short time ago. You will recall 
at the end of World War n, when Europe lay 
prostrate and devastcted. Soviet Russia, 
ignoring the principles and alms of the 
United Nations, threatened, through its satel¬ 
lite powers, to subjugate Greece by direct 
military methods. The government of that 
small country was hard pressed, and threat¬ 
ened with disaster by the growing strength 
of the so-called Greek guerrillas. Bad they 
not been halted, the Communists would have 
undoubtedly seleed that nation, and, per¬ 
haps, swept on through Italy as well. But 
Russia failed In this attempt because the 
President of the United States, recognising 
the Russian alms for what they were, came 
forward with a bold and imaginative plan 
to furnish old to Greece, and to Turkey as 
well. It was a step which cheered the hearts 
of war weary freedom-loving men and women 
everywhere. Backed by our help, the coura¬ 
geous people of Greece rallied against this 
threat to their homeland. Key American 
personnel. Including our new commander in 
Korea, Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, revi- 
talixed the Greek fighting forces and saved 
that little country from destruction. I ask 
you. what would have happened had we 
followed the Isolationists’ principles which 
call for us to virtually abandon the European 
continent. 

There is an Imporbmt lesson to be learned 
from the war in Greece. First, it should be 
noted that the attacks there were put down 
in the place where they occurred. It wae not 
the purpose of the Truman doctrine to 
launch an assault upon the satellite nelgh- 
bOTs of Greece. To do so then, as now, might 
well have inflamed the world Into war. The 
Greek campaign was a limited oonfliot. 
When it became clear to the puppets, who 
were fighting against the Government of 
Greece, that they could not succeed, the 
Kremlin was compelled to back down. It 
was not appeasement to refrain from attack¬ 
ing the satellites In our defense of the Greek 
Government. What we did do, however, was 
to make plain that an assault upon a free 
Nation would not be tolerated, and, what is 
more significant, we beat that attempt where 
it occurred. 

Not only did we succeed in baiting com- 
mimism in G*eece. but as a result of another 
administration program, advocated first by 
our great Secretary of Defense, Gen. George 
Marshall, we have now revitalised Western 
Europe and aided in a rebirth of hope, cour¬ 
age. and strength in those democracies. Yes, 
as a result of the histmrio Marshall plan, the 
local Communist movement in the western 
democracies have lost in influence and effec¬ 
tiveness. 

1 well recall the sight of Sur<^ at the end 
of World War n. and I am sure that there 
are many veterans of that conflict here to¬ 
night. who also remember the chaotic condi¬ 
tion of the Continent in 1945. A year and 
a half ago. 1 visited sections of Europe again. 
The magnificent results of the Marshall plan 
program' were stupendous. Europe has 
reached and paseed the erisls successfully. 
The patient has recovered and, barring only 
a reoklees assault by a desperate foe, the 
weetem nations will eontintw to live and 
grow in the dezaooratlo way of life. 

To furthw strengthen our relationship 
there, this country has hMped to create the 
North Atlantic AUtanoe-« treaty which binds 
the United States and Its democratic neigh¬ 
bors in a program of oolleetlve security for 
our mutual welfare and eafety. 


I am sum that thces acoomptishmtots 
art wall known to you here tonlg^ but 
they ere worth repeatlxm and reemfdiasiMng 
as a refutation of the feckless and irre¬ 
sponsible Charge* wMch we have heard m- 
cently to the effect that the United States 
lacks an effective policy of resistance against 
the Reds. 

Slowly but surely the democratic nations 
of the weet ere buUdlng and developing 
their military and economic power. We are 
doing BO. not to make war. but to defend our 
way of life against a philosophy which, if un¬ 
checked. would make slaves of free people 
everywhere. Much has been aocompUshed. 
much remains to be done. Only in Asia on 
the remote Korean penineula do the Oom- 
munhits now dare test the strength of the 
democracies. But. our quick reprisal has 
stung the Reds and checked them. The loss 
of Ai.iertoan lives in this endeavor has been 
heartbreaking, but we hope the end is ap¬ 
proaching. For those who crueUy say that 
our intervention in Korea has been in vain, 
I can only reply by pointing out that thus 
far we have prevented the spread of this 
conflict into a full-scale war. In addition, 
we have raised the hopes of free people 
everywhere by demonstrating our will to pro¬ 
tect the rights of men when they are chal¬ 
lenged by those who would enslave them. 
Korea is a sjwi^dl of hope in the free world, 
which knows the horrore of war and which 
is preparing to reeist such a holocaust if it is 
thrust upon us. ^ ^ 

My friends, the Democratic Party, which 
has served the best Interests of this country 
for many years, need not cringe before Its 
record in foreign affairs or its achievements 
here st home. We may be partisan within 
our own ranks, hut we have kept as our ob¬ 
jective good government, and for that reason 
the American people have continued to ac¬ 
cept our leadership. 

Time Is fleeting, and I do not wish to in¬ 
fringe longer on your generous hospitality, 
but I think we should all keep in mind for 
the Information of those who may ehallange 
our party’s principles, that since World War 
XX alone, we have enjoyed the greatest pros¬ 
perity that ever existed on the face of the 
globe. The postwar depression, which the 
erapehangers predicted was coming in 1946. 
hM Just never arrived. Instead some 20,- 
000,000 motor vehicles have been built and 
purchased in the United States in the past 5 
years. New homes have been built all over 
the country. Slums have been abolished. 
Rural electrification has brought new ad¬ 
vances and achievements on fams. Busi¬ 
ness is healthy and stronger. Look at the 
corporation profits alone. Wages and sal¬ 
aries are higher, liore than 60,000,000 people 
are gainfully employed, and still yte go for¬ 
ward in the fields of science, transportation, 
communication, and many others. 

The free world looks to us for guidance 
and counsel, because under our system of 
government, we have achieved a greatness 
unequaled In the history of mankind. The 
only grave threat to our future existence 
and welfare that still lies before us can be 
surmounted If our global policy for the con¬ 
tainment of communism can be maintained. 
The leaders in the Kremlin will not forever 
be able to trample the hearts and minds of 
these millions of people whom they now con¬ 
trol by brutal force. 

The democratic ideas and ideals which 
have been given* impetus and strength by 
the party of Jefferaon and Jackson shine 
brightly over much of the earth. Sooner or 
later that light will penetrate into the dark- 
eet reoesees behind the Ifon curtain. 

Let us, then, as Americans first and then 
M Democrat! continue to place our trust 
and confidence behind the lofty principles 
of freedom and Justice. The united strength 
of the free world, poUtioal, military, end, 
above all, qilritual, is growing greater by the 
hour. As it does, the chances for the Soviet 
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leaders to win a war of desperation are 
steadily waning. Even they cannot be blind 
to stork reality. As our strength Increases, 
the futility of attack will become more evi¬ 
dent to them. 

Let us, then, turn to the unfinished tasks 
with vigor and determination, secure In the 
knowledge that divine providence Is with 
us In the groat crusade to lift the hearts 
and minds of men above the Ignoble and 
wretched state in which the twentieth-cen¬ 
tury tyrants of the Kremlin have cast them. 


A Few Pertincct Quettions, Mr. Pretident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CURENCEJ. BROWN 

OF OHIO 

IN TEIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23, 1951 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the follov;ing edi¬ 
torial from the Jefferson (Ohio) 
Gazette: 

A Few Pbrtinsnt Questions, Mr. President, 
BY A Small-Town Editor to a Big-Town 
Politician, Respectfully Asked 
Explanation: Your questioner has been a 
country newspaper editor for 64 years. His 
recognition by former Prooldonts has been 
their personal Invitations to attend the In¬ 
augurals In 1897 and 1928; and the oiler of 
appointment by Franklin Del ■'no Roosevelt 
to be one of the seven NIBA dictators for the 
State of Ohio. (This appointment was 
promptly declined.) 

Agreement: You and I believe In the Amer¬ 
ican way of life with Its t\m-party system. 
You have stated your desire for Intelligent 
debate and constructive criticism. Although 
I am a member of the minority party, I am 
more interested In a worth-while adminis¬ 
tration of public affairs after the voters have 
spoken, than I am In the political label of 
the administration. 

Basis for my questions; My questions are 
based upon your recent Jefferson Day ad¬ 
dress, with Its $lOO-per-plate campaign fund 
contribution. Your political party claims 
that “The Democratic Party (now the New 
Deal Party) was fathered by the third Presi¬ 
dent, Thomas Jefferson." You profess ad¬ 
herence to Jeffersonian principles. 

With om exception, I follow the 11 Jeffer¬ 
sonian principles as enunciated In Jefferson's 
letter to Elbridge Gary on January 2 l, 1799. 

1 call myself a Republican. President 
Jefferson said, “We are all Republicans; we 
are all Federalists." In the broadest sense, 
we seek to be loyal Americans. 

Thomas Jefferson died 6 years before the 
first national Democratic Convention at Bal¬ 
timore in 1832. He never heard of a Demo¬ 
cratic Party. He never spoke of democracy 
as If the United States Republic were a 
political democracy. Our Constitution Is 
based upon a government administered by 
the people’s representatives. It Is a Repub¬ 
lic. with each of the 48 States required to 
have a republican form of constitution—a 
sovereign entity, save In those powers the 
States or the people delegated to the National 
Government. Every President from Thomas 
Jefferson, down to and Including Andrew 
Jackson, until the election of 1832, called 
himself a Republican. 

A challenge to MR. TRUMAN 
Question No. 1: If you and your political 
party adhere to the political principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, have you followed hla 
fourth requirement, namely. "A rigorously 
frugal administration * • * application 


of all possible savlnipi ^ the public revenues 
to the liquidation of the public debt?" 

Answer: No. During 6 years your admin¬ 
istration has spent more of the taxpayers* 
moneys than was spent by all of the Presi¬ 
dents from George Washington, Including 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt, and the wag¬ 
ing of two World Wars. Such extravagance 
results In the average American eltlxen hand¬ 
ing over to the Federal Treasury 2 days of 
labor out of every 8 days' pay. 

Question No. 2: If your political philoso¬ 
phy is based upon the doctrines of Thomas 
Jefferson, have you followed his principle 
of “and resistance, therefore, to a multipli¬ 
cation of officers and salaries merely to create 
partisans"? 

Answer; No. The facts stand out. Bo 
overpadded Is the public payroll and so In¬ 
efficiently managed Is the cumbersome Fed¬ 
eral machine that, aside from Federal em¬ 
ployees at the National Capital, the Federal 
payroll for political appointees In many 
counties In the 48 States exceeds that of 
elected local and county officers, both In 
number and tax cost. 

My partner and myself and our eight em¬ 
ployees pay to Washington about 40 times 
as much In Federal taxes as Is Imposed by 
local, county, and State taxes on our busi¬ 
ness plant at Jefferson, Ashtabula County, 
Ohio. 

Question No. 3: Mr. President, do you. 
and does the present Democratic Party, or 
that of Mr. Wilson or Mr. Roosevelt before 
you, adhere to principle 7 in the Jeffersonian 
doctrine, namely, “Opposition to linking our¬ 
selves by new treaties with the quarrels of 
Europe”? 

Answer: Not You, like Mr. Roosevelt, and 
like Mr. Wilson when he got over being too 
proud to fight, have spent most of your en¬ 
ergies upon getting Involved In and Unking 
the United States with the quarrels of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. Still you boost of being Jef¬ 
fersonians. 

Mr. Roosevelt Ignored Congress when he 
gave 60 destroyers, 600,000 rifles and other 
war supplies to England, prior to the decla¬ 
ration of war against Germany and Japan by 
the Congress. Such gifts constituted a war¬ 
like act. It may have been Justifiable If the 
President, as Commander In Chief, drops the 
robes of a civil executive and assumes the 
sword of a military dictator. By Ignoring 
Congress, the Commander In Chief elevates 
the military power above the clvU power of 
Congress, as you did In Korea. 

The fact that Roosevelt had been warned 
that the Japanese navy was moving toward 
Pearl Harbor and an attack could be ex¬ 
pected, and that such Roosevelt Information 
was not communicated to the Army nor 
Navy at Pearl Harbor has no explanation, 
save that someone at Washington sought to 
so excite the American people to Justify his 
previous war-llke acts by the public’s de¬ 
mand for all-out war. 

Question No. 4: You and a majority of 
Americano were sv/ept Into adherence to the 
Charter of the United Nations as a means 
of maintaining world peace, through an ex¬ 
pected physical power and psychological fear 
of world power to deter or to punish ag¬ 
gression. Nationalist China was, and still Is, 
a member of the United Nations. Does the 
United States Navy, by your order, patrol the 
Strait of Formosa to bar Chlang Kai-shek 
from seeking to regain his native land? If 
so. Is not such fact an act of aggression by 
the United States? If so. has not the Ameri¬ 
can Navy been used during the Truman 
Korean police action (another word for war) 
as an aid in fact to the mutual enemies of 
the United States and National China? 

Answer: Regardless of any Intent of your 
administration, or the excuse that If the Na¬ 
tionalist Chinese army makes a foray upon 
the aggressors from Manchuria, It would 
precipitate world war m, the fact that the 
American Navy was and Is still used to keep 
Chlang Kai-shek in exile prevents a sover¬ 


eign power from attacking Its enemies in 
China, who are enemies of the United States. 
The failure of the United Nations to come to 
the aid of Nationalist China while a memb w 
of the Big Five shows the general hypocrisy 
of the U. N. as an Instrument of peace. This 
failure shows that It. like the kings of Eu¬ 
rope seeking the balance of power, still look 
to force, coupled with diplomatic dishonesty, 
as the means of saving tholr own hides. 

Socialist England, to save Hong Kong, de¬ 
mands that the Red aggressors—who have 
killed, wounded or captured more than 60,- 
000 American boys In this Truman police ac¬ 
tion In Korea—be recognized as coequals of 
civilized members of the United Nations. 
England demands that you surrender For¬ 
mosa to the Communists. Such act would 
be followed by the slaughter of hundreds of 
thousands of the friends of the United 
States. Such bloody appeasement means 
more than world war III. 

A subquestion No. 4: Mr. President, do you 
believe that many members of the United 
States Senate would have approved the U. N. 
Charter treaty, or made any agreement to 
yield any sovereign power to the U. N. If they 
had considered, prior to acceptance, that 
our own Supreme Court holds that a treaty 
is the supreme law of the land; and that 
our treaty In accepting the United Nations 
takes precedence over the Constitution and 
the statutes of any and all of the 48 States? 
Thus you aided the conspiracy to alter the 
form of government of the United States 
through the U. N. 

Under the terms of the U. N. charter, mil¬ 
lions of American boys and girls can be 
drafted and sent, as you claim is your right 
and power as President of the United States, 
without consent of Congrecs, anywhere any¬ 
time for any reason to fight wars not of our 
own making. 

Question No. 6; Mr. President, have you 
kept your oath of office to preserve, protect 
and defend the Federal Constitution; and 
do you follow It along Jefferson's Interpre¬ 
tation, or do you, like Mr. Roosevelt, be¬ 
lieve that by packing the Supreme Court 
with party-line stooges you can construe the 
Constitution to mean anything the Justices 
say It does? I suggest that you read Mr. 
Jefferson’s first principle, namely, "An invio¬ 
lable preservation of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion. according to the true sense In which 
It was adopted." 

Question No. 6: And finally, Mr. President 
Truman, do you follow Jefferson’s third prin¬ 
ciple Including “resistance to movements 
for transferring the pov/er of the States to 
the general government, and all those of 
that government to the executive branch?" 

Answer; Actions apeak louder than words. 
Mr. Truman, the answer Is obvlotu. For 19 
long years the New Dealers have been seeking 
to socialize the Government of the United 
States. Some seek to make It a Communist 
dependency of barbaric Russia. Others have 
dreamed of world government. Ignoring the 
fact varying social, moral and Intellectual 
grades make world union a mad dream. A 
world union can survive only by unlimited 
force and dictatorial power. 

As Chief Executive you find excuses for 
Increasing the power of the Executive and 
the centralization of government at Wash¬ 
ington. 

You have quarreled repeatedly with the 
legislative branch of Government; and you 
now find yourself in a deplorable police 
action which you dare not force to victory 
lest It be the excuse for an all-out war by 
Russia. You are the prisoner of false ideals 
and of your own diplomatic hypocrisy. You 
had no constitutional right to set yourself 
up as a military dictator and start a war 
under the fiction of a “police action." But 
you did start It. By the skill of General 
MacArthur and others In military authority 
victory was in our grasp. But you listened 
to the siren of the Thames; and your ship 
came close to national and International 
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disaster bf reason of orders not to destrof 
enemy bases in Manchuria by American air 
power. 

General MaeArthur led a long war against 
Japan in the Pacific. Then, as now, his 
Ifieas for more men and more ships were 
Ignored. Japan had a great navy, a great 
etr force, and a great army near or In Japa¬ 
nese territory. 

The Chinese Communists are countless, 
but not as an army. They have no navy 
except such as may be loaned by Btissla. 
They have no air power, save what comes 
from Russia. And Russia Is far to the west, 
with oxUy a single rail artery to carry Rus¬ 
sian gifts of heavy war matArlel. 

No. Mr. ITuman, you put yourself up as 
a military dictator; so you recalled General 
MaeArthur because he, as a soldier and a 
patriotic American, would not aid the scheme 
to make the United States the victim of 
ill advice and treachery, led by Socialist 
England. 

Would it not have been wiser to have 
followed the Jeffersonian doctrine and asked 
the Congress to declare war rather than to 
have assumed yourself to be the great I am 
In this Korean disaster? 

Crr LAicpaoN. 


Federal Income Tax on Interest From 
Municipal Bonds 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

or mtw jXRsrr 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATXVBS 
Monday, ApHl 23, 1951 
Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I would Uke 
to include a resolution adopted by the 
city of Newark, N. J., concerning its op¬ 
position to a Federal income tax on in¬ 
terest received from holders of munici¬ 
pal bonds: 

Rt'solutxom or thx Cxtt or Nxwabk, N. J.. 

Opposing Impocino on Incosuc Taxes on 

INTBBEST FnOM MUNICIPAL BONOB Bt FbOKEAL 

OOVBRNMCNT 

Whereas It Is reported that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has Indicated that the Fed¬ 
eral :.dminlBtratlon may undertake to Impose 
Federal Income taxes on Interest from mu¬ 
nicipal bonds, and in opposition thereto we 
submit the following from the American 
Municipal News (February 1961, vol. V. No. 2) 
to wit: 

“The American Municipal Association and 
the State leagues of municipalities are on 
record In opposition to any attempt to re¬ 
move the exemption. Such taxation would 
add 1 to 1V4 percent to the annual Interest 
cost on municipal bonds, so a $1,000,000 
serial issue running from 1 to SO years now 
bearing interest at about 2 percent would 
auffer an Increase from $810,000 to $460,- 
000 or more—about 60 percent higher. In a 
statement to municipal officials last week 
AMA suggested that thoee who oppose this 
proposal should attack It now In the House 
Ways and Means Committee. Arguments 
against the proposal are (1) It increases one 
large municipal cost by about 60 percent, (2) 
It comet at a time when the Treasury pi^ 
poses to increase many taxes heavily used 
by States such as on gasoline, beer, liquor, 
and cigarettes, (8) It opens the way for 
Federal taxation of municipal enterprises, 
possibly leading to Federal taxes on the in- 
co rt'^ of local water and light plants, and 
(4) many vital municipal projects now 
financed by self-supporting revenue bonds 


would be Impossible If the Interest cost wem 
Increased." 

Now, therefore, be It 

Resolwd by the Board of CommUakmert of 
the dty of Newark. That we do hereby give 
expression of our opposition to the Imposi¬ 
tion of Income taxes on intmest from mu¬ 
nicipal bonds, and for the reasons afmesald 
and the related depression which would re¬ 
sult by the Imposition of sudh Income taxes, 
In the sale of municipal bonds, to the detri¬ 
ment of the munldi^ty; and be It further 
Resolved, That we do hereby request the 
Senators and Representatives In Congress 
from New Jersey to give voice and support 
to the objection of the municipality to such 
proposal to Impose Income taxes on the in¬ 
terest on municipal bonds; and it is further 
Resolved, That the city clerk be and he Is 
hereby directed to forward certified copies of 
this resolution to the honorable Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from New 
Jersey, and the director of the department 
of revenue and finance be and he Is hereby 
authorleed to take whatever further action 
Is necessary to present to the Federal au¬ 
thorities and to the Congress and the House 
Ways and Means Committee the opposition 
of the city of Newark thereto. 

BOAXD or COMMIBSIONX^JS or TBK CiTT 
or !7xwair, N. J. 


^Mcfi of the Frfifi World Have tke Same 
Spiritnal aad Intellecliial Horhoni Even 
llioufh They Speak Different Lan- 
gnagef and Use Different .Hethodi To 
Achieve Their Ends—In Thnet of Peril 
It 1$ This Heritafe Which Binds Us 
Together*’—Dr. John R. Steelman 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE Od REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 23,1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I truly 
wonder how John Steelm&n manages to 
retain the energy to put in the long 
hours which be does in the discharge of 
the many and most important duties 
assigned him by the President—and to 
seemingly accomplish the desired results 
with ease, cooperation, precision, and 
dispatch. 

The television program. Battle Report, 
Washington, upon which he appears 
each Sunday afternoon—one of his many 
self-imposed tasks carried on in the na¬ 
tional interest—has now become a must 
item for millions of television viewers 
each wedc. 

Last l^nday Dr. Steelman brought to 
the television audience Mr. Thomas D. 
Cabot. Director of the International Se¬ 
curity Affairs of the State Department: 
Brig. Gen. F. 8. Besson, Jr., Assistant 
Chief of Army Transportation Corps; 
Mr. Michael Straus, Commissioner of 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior; and, last but not least. 
Commander Robert M. Schwyhart, 
United States Navy Division Chaplain 
of the First Division of Marines, recently 
returned from Korea. 

In his introduction of these officials, 
the assistant to the President himself 


spoke briefly with respect to the meetiiig 
which had taken place with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the American Republics as¬ 
sembled in Washington last week to dis¬ 
cuss hemispheric solidarity and to make 
plans for the future. 

In the course of his remarks, Dr. Steel¬ 
man said: 

All these men are working to build a wwld 
of peaoe-*a world whore every man can hold 
up his head In dignity—a world where no 
man Is a slave of another—and is free to 
seek happiness In his own way. 

The report made by Mr. Cabot. Direc¬ 
tor of International Security Affairs, was 
heartening Inasmuch as Mr. Cabot was 
able to give assurance that we shall not 
have to bear the entire burden of the de¬ 
fense for freedom—that the taxpayers of 
all Allied countries will henceforth share 
the defense burden with the American 
taxpayers, and in doing so will more 
surely provide the combined strength 
necessary to defend ourselves. 

In making report to the American peo¬ 
ple of the great transportation problem 
that confronts our military on the Ko¬ 
rean peninsula. General Besson said, in 
part: 

The transportation Job In Korea, punctu¬ 
ated now and then by sudden disaster, has 
called for countless renovations. These op¬ 
erations are constantly harassed by explod¬ 
ing roadbeds and burning gondolas; by 
guerrlUa-ambushod trains and truck con¬ 
voys; by smoke and death In railways tun¬ 
nels; by locomotives plunging over moun¬ 
tain trestles and trucks sliding off Ice-cov- 
ered roads; by road blocks: by rugged ter¬ 
rain, poor roads, snipers, and bad weather. 

Re spoke more or less in detail of the 
particularly difQcult task that presented 
itself during the campaign which oc¬ 
curred after the Hungnam evacuation 
and indicated wherein paper calculations 
estimated that 100.000 troops cannot be 
moved over the rocky and rugged ter¬ 
rain in less than 11 days—that mathe¬ 
matics can be wrong—and the division 
actually moved in less than 5 days. 

Mike Straus, Commissioner of the Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, needs no introduction to the 
Members of this Congress. In describ¬ 
ing the starvation now existing among 
the teeming populations of the arid zone 
of south Asia, where In places crops are 
harvested by hand as they were before 
Christ was born, he painted a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the tremendous Job that can be 
done and is, in fact, being done by use of 
the comparably small appropriations 
made by this Congress for carrying out 
the provisions of the point 4 program. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the men who have 
ever addressed a television audience, 
none have brought a more heartfelt con¬ 
solation to the fathers and mothers of 
American boys who are fighting in Korea 
than did Commander Robert M. Schwy¬ 
hart, division chaplain of the First Ma¬ 
rine Corps. 

The gracious tribute General MacAr- 
thur paid to Hawaii’s heroic dead In 
memory of Korea when he said, ’T know 
little of the dignity of their birth but I 
surely well know the dignity of their 
death,** was equaled by the tribute paid 
to all American boys lighting in Korea 
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by Commander Robert M. Schwyhart 
when he stated: 

The men whom we serve In Korea are the 
finest in the world. The greatest tribute 
which can come to us chaplains is to be ad¬ 
judged worthy of those whom we serve. May 
Ood keep all of them in his gracious care. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no more fitting 
way of having the fires of patriotism 
kindled in one’s breast than to listen to 
the public officials which Dr. John Steel¬ 
man brings to the television screen on 
Battle Report, Washington, each Sunday 
afternoon. 

It is because of the marvelous work 
which he is accomplishing that I ask 
the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
in this House to again extend my re¬ 
marks and include therein the thirty- 
first Battle Report, Washington, which 
was as follows: 

Mr. BniNKLEY. As the Army demonstrates 
it first new tank since World War II—the 
Walker Bulldog—26 tons of concrete evidence 
of our stepped-up defense production—NBC 
television once again turns its battle-report¬ 
ing cameras on the Nation's Capitol. 

Washington, which, during the past week, 
greeted the President of France and the For¬ 
eign Ministers of Latin America—and Korea, 
where American troops once again greeted 
the muddy 88th parallel by crossing it with 
their heavy "tiger" tanks. 

Today Battle Report scans the world 
through the eyes of its far-flung cameras and 
four top official guests. They Join to bring 
you a report ranging from the food crisis in 
southeectern Asia to first-hand experience 
with the Marines in Korea. But first, we 
welcome back from Florida, where he has 
been with President Truman, the assistant 
to the President, Dr. John B. Steelman. 

Dr. Steelman. During the past week Wash¬ 
ington has been host to many distinguished 
visitors. Delegates from all our sister Amer¬ 
ican Republics are here to discuss our family 
problems, and to make plans for the future. 
Last Wednesday, President Auriol o^ France 
arrived on an official visit. 

It is significant that two points are empha¬ 
sized in the statements made by these visit¬ 
ing dignitaries. First, they proclaim their 
desire for peace; and secondly, they state, in 
no uncertain terms, that freedom—the right 
of every man to seek happiness in his own 
way—cannot and will not be sacrificed. 

Men of the free world have the same spir¬ 
itual and intellectual heritage, even though 
they speak different languages and have 
used different methods to achieve their ends. 
In time of peril, this heritage is the tie which 
binds us together. This heritage is the foun¬ 
dation upon which a world of plenty and a 
world of peace can be built. Let us hope 
that the plans for mutual help which are 
now being made will unite us more firmly 
than ever before. 

This afternoon, we will hear from four 
prominent officials who are engaged in radi¬ 
cally different work. First, we have Mr. 
Thomas b. Cabot, Director of International 
Security Affairs of the Department of State, 
who has just returned from Europe where 
ho sow what our partners in the North At¬ 
lantic Pact are producing for our common 
defense. Next, Brig. Gen. F. S. Besson, Jr., 
Assistant Chief of the Army Transportation 
Corps, will tell us about the gigantic task 
which confronts him. It la the responsibil¬ 
ity of his organization to transport every¬ 
thing the Army needs to any place on earth. 
Mr. Michael Straus, the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, who has Just returned from South 
Asia, will tell us how we are cooperating with 
less fortunate peoples to enable them to in¬ 
crease their food supply, and Commander 


Robert M. Schwyhart, who recently received 
the Alexander D. Goode award as chaplain of 
the year, will tell us of his experiences with 
the marines in Korea. 

All these men are working to build a world 
of peace—a world where every man can hold 
up his head In dignity, a world where no 
man is a slave of another, and is free to 
seek happiness in his own way. 

Mr. Brinkley. United Kingdom troops, in 
the vanguard of our forces in Korea, forces 
now said to have advanced far beyond the 
most controversial boundary in modern his¬ 
tory. These are men of Canada’s famed 
Princess Pat Light Infantry, who were lately 
Joined by the British Twenty-seventh Bri¬ 
gade and are fighting on the east and cen¬ 
tral fronts. The common power of Cana¬ 
dian and American troops will be increased 
even more with the recent agreement be¬ 
tween the two countries on the use of similar 
military equipment. Further evidence of 
our growing unity, America, is this one- 
millionth ton of military aid leaving New 
York for Europe this past week. To tell us 
more of how the free nations are forging 
themselves into a single fighting force for 
mutual defense against communism, we 
bring you now, just back from touring the 
Atlantic Pact countries of Europe, the State 
Department's head of military aid—it’s Di¬ 
rector of International Security Affairs, 
Thomas D. Cabot. 

Mr. Cabot. The great debate on defending 
Europe has left doubts in some minds as to 
the willingness of our allies. 

I am convinced that the free nations of 
Europe realize the danger of the Soviet threat 
against them, that they are determined to 
defend themselves and are gaining confidence 
in their ability to do so. 

Furthermore, I feel that our allies will 
bear their fair share of our mutual defense 
burdens. Their actual achievements so far 
in strengthening their defenses, increasing 
their armed forces and converting their in¬ 
dustrial capacities to production for defense 
Indicate that they will accept their full share 
of the responsibility. 

We are building for a lasting peace and it 
is Important that we develop the tremendous 
potential of Western Europe to support its 
own defenses and resist attack. Through 
Marshall-plan aid we have strengthened the 
Internal economies of these countries. We 
must now expand the productivity of their 
factories to augment the supply of arms 
needed for mutual defense against aggres¬ 
sion. 

All the countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has made substantial 
increases in their defense expenditures over 
the last year. All of them are increasing 
their military forces. Compulsory military 
service of able-bodied young men is now the 
universal rule among our European allies. 
The period of service is being notably length¬ 
ened to enlarge and improve their trained 
forces. 

Production of weapons is increasing, too, 
as here at Woolwich Arsenal in England, 
but it will take time to revive Europe’s 
ability to provide its own arms. Europe’s 
industry cannot compare with ours in capac¬ 
ity. Only here can we hope to get within a 
reasonable time sufficient new equipment for 
the forces being mustered. 

As Mr. Steelman has told you, I have Just 
returned from accompanying our Under Sec¬ 
retary of State, Mr. Webb, on a trip to Lon¬ 
don and Paris where we have discussed with 
General Elsenhower and with our ambassa¬ 
dors and other representatives, the defense 
plans of our European allies. 

Much remains to be done in these coun¬ 
tries, just as much remains to be done in 
the United States. But the increasing sense 
of urgency and determination among the 
peoples there Is evident on all sides. Our 
Ambassadors, whose Job It is to observe pub¬ 


lic reactions, all report that the determina¬ 
tion of the people of Europe to defend them¬ 
selves has increased spectacularly during 
the past few months. There can be no longer 
any question about the outcome of our Joint 
defense plans. All the many representatives 
with whom we talked—military men as well 
as diplomats—had witnessed the same heart¬ 
ening trend. 

Our allies, without exception, look to us 
for leadership and assistance, and nur en¬ 
lightened self-interest requires that we fur¬ 
nish both. 

Adding our own strength to that of our 
allies often makes our resources do triple 
duty, or even more. Often relatively small 
additional resources are needed to enable our 
allies to achieve production in excess of 
what their own economies could produce 
without our help. For example plants and 
manpower which are idle can often be put 
to work by supplying only a small part of 
the materials and tools which are lacking. 
Then, at small cost to us, quantities of 
arms become available for our mutual de¬ 
fense. 

Let us realize fully Just what all of these 
heartening events mean to us. They mean 
that we shall not have to bear the entire 
burden of the defense of our freedom. They 
mean that there will be such a wide sharing 
of this burden, to the benefit of all free 
countries, that we shall be able to maintain 
our own economic strength at a level tar 
above what would otherwise be possible. 
They mean that the taxpayers of all our 
allied countries will share the burden with 
American taxpayers and in doing so will they 
more surelv provide the combined strength 
necessary to defend ourselves. 

This is the real purpose and meaning of 
our mutual defense assistance program. 
Every American—especially every American 
taxpayer—should be aware of these advan¬ 
tages. For the United States to provide this 
defensive strength alone and unaided— 
which is the only alternative—could well 
be beyond our capacity. 

Mr. Brinkley. Williams Air Force Base, 
Arlz. Looking to the day when wing forma¬ 
tions will be made up of teams of filers from 
different countries, French and Dutch pilots, 
training here in the United States for the 
Atlantic Pact air force, give a special demon¬ 
stration for Battle Report—some of the most 
spectacular Jet formation fiying our cameras 
have ever seen. 

Operation Tomahawk. The planes—flying 
boxcars and C-46’8. The troops—3,800 para¬ 
troopers of the 11th Airborne. All add up, 
northwest of Seoul, to the biggest mass Jump 
of the war to cut off the retreating Chinese. 
This job called into play not only the courage 
of our Air Force, but posed a previous prob¬ 
lem of supply for our miracle-working Army 
Transportation Corps. Here the supply prob¬ 
lem calls for taking to the sea. Small South 
Korean coasters are loaded with artillery and 
mortar ammunition. The vessels, under Navy 
escort, then move up the shoreline to an ad¬ 
vance port. For more facts on the unique 
problems of supply posed by the war in 
Korea, we focus our cameras now on the 
Assistant Chief of the Army Transportation 
Corps, Brig. Gen. F. S. Besson. 

Brigadier General Besson. From the very 
beginning of the Korean emergency the Army 
Transportation Corps was confronted with a 
challenging situation to deploy and support 
United Nations forces in combat. Not since 
the Civil War has transportation become so 
all-important in military tactical operations. 

The transportation job in Korea, punc¬ 
tuated now and then by sudden disaster, has 
called for countless renovations. These oper¬ 
ations are constantly harassed by exploding 
roadbeds and burning gondolas; by guerrilla- 
ambushed trains and truck convoys; by 
smoke and death in railway tunnels; by 
locomotives pltmglng over mountain trestles 
and trucks sliding off ice-covered roads, by 
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roadblocks; by rugged terrain, poor roads, 
snipers, and bad weather. 

The sudden demand tor more cargo and 
speed posed new problems. To lift cargo over 
inaccessible areas, the Cargo Combat Com¬ 
mand was organized. It transports men 
and materials via air to points where rail or 
highways do not exist. Fbr the first time 
In history, aerial ports of embarkation are 
operating. We organized the Red Ball Bx- 
press, a traln-to-shlp-to-truck operation. It 
moves high priority cargo from Japan to 
Korea. Horses, mules, and oxen are pressed 
Into service. 

Cargo is carried on the backs of men. 
Inadequate highways make it necessary to 
push the railroads within mortar range. 
These men must fight alongside the Infantry 
to get supplies through. A new role for TO 
soldiers. Railway men build the roadways 
as the troops advance, destroy them as they 
fall back and build them again in the slow 
grind northward. Tranq;}artatlon Corps is 
engaged in research and planning for new 
methods of lifting cargo. Transportation 
helicopter companies are being organized for 
combat support. Giant conveyor belts to 
carry supplies over rugged terrain are under 
research, also aerial tramways to lift cargo 
from ship to shore where ports do not exist. 

Our most difficult trsk during this cam¬ 
paign occurred after the Hungnam evacua¬ 
tion. More than 100.000 corps troops landed 
In South Korea. They were earmarked for 
a hurry-up transfer across the peninsula. 
The single-track raU system northward was 
overloaded, roads and bridges were out. com¬ 
munications poor, and strong guerrilla forces 
were active. It was directed the Seventh 
Division, with equipment, be moved from 
Pusan to the Tangyange sector In 6 days. 
According to paper calculations this move 
was Impossible In lees than 11 days. But 
mathematics can be wrong. The Division 
was moved In 6 days. 

The entire southern beachhead was 
combed for every piece of rolling stock. 
The ’'miracle express" began rolling north 
In a shuttle system—again a difficult task 
was accomplished. 

The transportation corps uses every means 
of transport to supply an army In the lines. 
This Includes land. sea. and air, plus the 
ability to solve each complicated problem 
with a new Idea. Transportation Is the first 
to arrive and the last to leave. A successful 
military campaign depends on transporta¬ 
tion of troops, supplies and equipment to the 
right place at the right time. In the right 
amount and in good condition. The trans¬ 
portation corps, so far, has met these re¬ 
quirements. 

Mr. BauiKunr. Water, as these tank troops 
would probably be quick to agree, can be a 
cwse as well as a blessing. Here the water 
born of the spring thaw in Korea turns the 
battlefront Into a quagmire—4mpede8 the 
advance of our Patton tanks as they clear 
the way for our ground troops. Thus held 
up. they can only move forward field by 
field—seeking to harass the flanks of the 
retreating Communists. 

But these are symbols of the blessings of 
water—dams that light our cities with hydro-, 
electric power and, through Irrigation, turn 
the dessert into bountiful fields at fruits and 
vegetables. Just back from southeast Asia, 
where water is a key weapon In the struggle 
for peace and democracy, comes our next 
guest. That he may report to you on how 
we are using this weapon in the battle for 
freedom and plenty, we present the Commis¬ 
sioner of the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Michael W. Straus. 

Mr. MZcraxl W. Smsus. Hungwr is an in¬ 
valuable ally to tyranny and war. Our fight 
to win peace and security will be decided 
ultimately by our sueoees In helping the 
world's growing hordes of hungry people 
find ways to feed and clothe thMnselves, 


They can do tbU by dev^ping and m ak in g 
greater use of their land ani water resources, 
and by harnessing their rivers to make alee- 
trie power. 

Some starvation is usual among the teem¬ 
ing populations of the arid aone of South 
Asia. Yet Asia has vast lands, now idle 
for lack of sulBeient rainfall to grow crops. 
If Irrigated from the rivers, these lands could 
produce an abundance of food and cloth¬ 
ing. 

Aslans, through their governments, are 
now turning to America, and to agencies 
such as the Reclamation Bureau, for tech¬ 
nical aid and advice in putting their idle 
lands and rivers to work. 

Ancient methods of supplying irrigation 
water to thlrety fields helped to build great 
Asian clvillssationa. Primitive methods of 
pumping water, by hack-breaking hiunan la¬ 
bor. are still common. But they no longer 
suffice. In today's crowded world, even 
though Asia has plenty of low-cost hand 
labor. Human, or even animal muscle, how¬ 
ever abundant, can't provide water and pow¬ 
er on the vast scale needed if food produc¬ 
tion Is to catch up with the population 
growth. 

Many Aslans still use buffalo to pull their 
primitive plows—and, Instead of farm ma¬ 
chinery. drive these great, lumbering beasts 
over their fields to prepare the soil to receive 
the seeds. In many places, crops are still 
harvested by hand as they were before Christ 
was born. 

Primitive methods of building works to 
harness the rivers are still prevalent. I saw 
60,000 hand laborers, helped by camels, dig¬ 
ging one canal. I saw uncounted hundreds 
of women, tolling like ants under the trop¬ 
ical sun. each one carrying concrete in a 
basket on her head, to build a dam as high 
as the Washington Itonument. 

Inspired by how reclamation dams and 
power plants, such as Boulder and Grand 
Coulee, have helped make our own American 
West prosperous. Asian peoples are taking 
new hope. They are learning our ways of 
planning and building. 

American reclamation engineers are help¬ 
ing many Aslan countries plan and build 
projects for development of their water re¬ 
sources. This is done in cooperation with 
the State Department, the Economic Coopera¬ 
tion Administration, and the point 4 pro¬ 
gram. Already this year we have reclama¬ 
tion engineers In Afghanistan, Persia, India, 
and Ceylon, and others will go to Lebanon 
and Arabia. These countries, when able, 
often buy American equipment for con¬ 
struction of their projects. 

Aslan countries send many of their young 
engineers to America to gain on-the-job ex¬ 
perience with the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Young engineers from 12 countries are now 
at work at Reclamation’s Engineering Center 
in Denver, Colo. They come from Turkey, 
India, Pakistan. Siam, Nepal, and Burma. 
Some of these young engineers are working 
on American projects; others on projects for 
their own lands—such as testing earth to see 
if it will bear the weight of a dam, testing 
the strength of concrete—learning how to 
design structures. 

In a single instance, reclamation scientific 
tests will save the Indian Government $16.- 
000,000 in oonetruetion of a dam. Some 
our reclamation trainees return home to rise 
to cabinet rank. 

But all of them go home inspired, skilled, 
and experienced in modem techniques of 
planning and building water and power proj¬ 
ects. They take with them the hope, bom 
of modem America, cd peace and better liv¬ 
ing for their people. 

In other days. Reclamation Street, U. 8. A., 
ran from Nebraska to Caltfomiar—udusre 
reclamation dams and water and power 
meant wealth and security for Americans. 
Today, it runs 25,000 miles around the arid 
belt of the world—I found it plainly marked 


Reclamation Street, In both EngUsh and 
Cbineae, in tbe back washes of Bong Kong— 
and Reclamation Street round the globe is 
a two-way street—not only do peoples of 
other lands learn from us. but we gain tech¬ 
nical knowledge of tnreat value fit»n them. 

We are spending great sume of money to 
win the world to peace and democracy. But 
hungry peoples are Interested .first in some¬ 
thing to eat. By helping them to develop 
their irrigation and hydroelectric power re- 
eourees. we can make it poealble for them to 
greatly increase their own production of food 
and clothing. This is the road to peace, 
democrecy, better living and security. That 
is our destination, travelling on Be<fiamatlon 
BtreeW-round this himgry, troubled world. 

Mr. Bkxnxlkt. Yea, the Marines have 
landed again—this time, on the Communist 
Chinese. Theee are pieturee of the first 
Marine Division back in action. Veterans of 
the Inchon landing who pushed all the way 
north to the Manchurian border before being 
entrapped at the Chonjln reservoir, theee 
Marines were later evacuated by sea. They, 
are now—after several free months—^writing 
a new chapter in Marine history. (And lor 
most of them it’s a grand feeling to be 
pushing the Communists across the thirty- 
eighth parallel once more.) 

But. though as the Marines are, where- 
ever they go their Chaplains move with them. 
One such Chaplain Is here with us today— 
the winner of the Alexander D. Goode award 
for best demonstrating tbe spirit which 
motivated the four Immortal Chaplains of 
the Ill-fated carrier, the Dorchester. Nothing 
more need be said of bim than—^we quote— 
’’He expressed his firm faith In God by ex¬ 
emplifying It to the men whom he served.** 
Ladies and gentlemen—the Chaplain of the 
First Marine Division—Commander Robert 
M. Schwyhart. 

Commander Robxrt M. Schwybaxt. It Is 
indeed a pleasure to be back In the United 
States with my family and to report to the 
American people upon the welfare of their 
young men in Korea. 

As Division Chaplain of the First Marine 
Division, It was my privilege to direct the 
activities of 28 Navy Chaplains attached to 
the Division. These men of God, represent¬ 
ing many different denominations, are alike 
In one Important respect—they are volun¬ 
teers. Every one of them Is in Korea to serve 
your men because he has chosen to be there. 
Furthermore, every one of them Is rendering 
a ministry for which he is especially pre¬ 
pared by training and by experience. A 
Marine chaplain is as much a specialist in 
the field of his ministry as a brain surgeon 
in the field of surgery. You may be sure 
that your men are being served by ministers, 
priests, and rabbis, who know their business. 

The chaplains are probably the busiest 
people In the Marine Division. In combat 
they accompany the troops wherever they 
go, offering the consultation and inspira¬ 
tion of religion, frequently presenting to 
their men worthy examples of bravery and 
devotion to duty. You will be glad to know 
that eight of the chaplains who serve with 
me were decorated for bravery in action. 
Nine chaplains in the First Marine Division 
have been woimded in action. Day and 
night, these men of God in uniform de¬ 
votedly serve their marine parishioners tire¬ 
lessly. moving from one unit to another, 
keeping prayarfxU vigilance over the 
wounded, pronouncing the last sad words ot 
committal over those who had given their 
last full measure of devotion. When tbe bat¬ 
tle was done tbe officers and men of tbe 
division went Into the rear areas to rest and 
recover their strength, but this was not a 
time of rest for the chaplain. His hours 
were filled with service to his men. He 
counseled with them, organized recreation 
for them. Chared with them their grief for 
the fallen, and proudly set up his chapel in 
a tent over which flew the church pennant. 
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At night» when the camp waa dark, the light 
was on In the chaplain’s tent. He was 
writing letters of condolence to the lathers 
and mothers 7,000 miles away who had lost 
their boys. And it was long after his men 
were asleep that the chaplain would say a 
prayer for those committed to his charge 
and slip Into his own bunk. 

Although 1 am proud to have been selected 
to receive the Alexander D. Ooode Lodge 
award, 1 could not have done so for myself 
alone. It represents to me a gracious recog¬ 
nition of the B'nal B’rlth of the selfless serv¬ 
ice offered by all my brother chaplains in the 
First Marine Division, a tangible token of 
the strong fellowship which binds us to¬ 
gether in spite of our differences of creed, 
and the common sacriflces which they have 
endured in order to serve your sons and hus¬ 
bands. 

The men whom we serve In Korea are the 
finest In the world. The greatest tribute 
which can come to us chaplains is to be 
adjudged worthy of those whom we serve. 
May Qod keep all of them In His gracious 
care. 

Mr. Brinkley. Word has Just reached us 
that Robert McCormick, whom you custom¬ 
arily see on Battle Report, put down a few 
hours ago at Westover Field, Mass.—^back 
from 3 weeks in Europe with NBC camera¬ 
men, the Jones brothers. He will be on 
hand next week to narrate the fourth of our 
teledocumentaries on Europe—Battle Re¬ 
port, Italy. 

Until we turn our cameras upon the Na¬ 
tion again next week for another teledocu¬ 
mentary—this, then, against the background 
of Battlefront Korea, is David Brinkley put¬ 
ting a period on your thirty-first Battle Re¬ 
port, Washington. 


Trouble for the Tuna Industry? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Pacific Coast tuna Indus¬ 
try has grown from little or nothing to 
the point that it is now the most valu¬ 
able fishery that the United States pos¬ 
sesses. Commendably the industry has 
developed Itself with practically no cost 
to its Government and almost entirely 
upon its own resources. It was not un¬ 
til its further development became de¬ 
pendent to a considerable extent upon 
the negotiations with foreign govern¬ 
ments that it became unable to trans¬ 
act its business upon an equal footing 
without the assistance of its own Gov¬ 
ernment in conducting negotiations. 

Problems have now arisen which can 
be solved only by negotiations between 
the government whose industries or 
nationals are involved. Paced with 
this situation the American tuna indus¬ 
try has turned obviously to its own Gov¬ 
ernment. Through a variety of negoti¬ 
ations there ultimately developed the 
formulation of a convention with Costa 
Rica which our Government ratified. 
Implementary legislation passed through 
the Congress. It now appears that the 
Inter-American Tuna Commission for 


which the convention provided may now 
fall to carry out its objective for want of 
the relatively small financing which is 
required. The facts are well-stated in a 
letter dated April 18,1951 which was ad¬ 
dressed to me by Mr. Milton E. Brood¬ 
ing. chairman of the executive commit¬ 
tee of the Pacific Fisheries Conference. 
Mr. Brooding’s letter is as follows: 

Pacific Fiskxrixs Conferencx, 
Terminal Island, Calif.. April 18.1951. 
The Honorable John J. Allen. Jr., 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Allen: I am writing to you con¬ 
cerning the appropriations for the Inter- 
Amerlcan Tropical Tuna Commission.’ 

The primary purpose of this convention 
and the Commission which Is provided by It 
is to ensure peaceful relations between the 
United States and the nine Latin American 
Republics directly to our south on the Pacific 
In the field of fishery development. These 
relations have been marked on many occa¬ 
sions In recent years by strife, acrimony, and 
friction arising out of the rapidly developing 
tuna fishery of the United States. 

It Is necessary that an Inter-governmental 
body make Investigations, analyze the scien¬ 
tific facts so determined, and recommend 
such regulations as the scientific facts re¬ 
quire. to prevent overfishing. These Latin 
American Qovernments must have an equal 
say with the United States Government In 
the planning of the Investigations, the analy¬ 
sis of the facts and framing of the regu¬ 
lations. otherwise they will not accept the 
findings as being unbiased. 

This la the function of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, and It Is designed 
admirably to perform this function. If this 
Commission Is given appropriations to go 
ahead with Its work, It Is certain that the 
International friction will diminish, and the 
resources will be protected In perpetuity for 
the use of all peoples of this hemisphere. 

The tuna fishery of the Pacific has become 
the most valuable fishery that the United 
States possesses. Its product, canned tuna, 
has become a staple item In the American 
diet, valuably supplementing our supply of 
animal protein food. Approximately 11,- 
000,000 cases of tuna have been consumed 
In the United States during the past year, or 
about 3>^ cans for each man, woman, and 
child In the country. The annual product Is 
valued in excess of $100,000,000; upward of 
$125,000,000 is invested In the vessels, can¬ 
neries, etc., that produce the product, and 
many thousands of people In the States of 
California, Oregon and Washington are em¬ 
ployed directly in the industry. 

The remarkable development of this 
fishery has been accomplished by the tuna 
Industry by Its own Initiative, by the Invest¬ 
ment of private capital, without ever calling 
upon the Federal Government for assistance, 
financial or otherwise. It desires to main¬ 
tain that independent position. It would 
not call upon the Government for any ap¬ 
propriation whatever if there were any 
practicable way to handle the problem with 
private funds. 

More than 90 percent of the tuna pro¬ 
duced by this Industry is caught south of 
our border. The fishery extends to Northern 
Peru and works the year around in all of 
the coastal area between California and Peru. 
Some of the tuna is caught, under permit 
from the particular country, in the terri¬ 
torial waters of those several independent 
nations; most of It comes from the high seas 
off the coasts of those countries. 

Nearly all of the fishing is done by the live 
bait method. ’This requires the use of small 
live fish of particular kinds which are found 
only In the shallow coastal waters adjacent 
to the fishing grounds. All of this bait 


comes from the territorial waters of one or 
the other of these nine sovereign nations. 
It is taken under Individual boat permits 
from those nations. 

Most of the friction between the fleet and 
these 9 countries centers on these bait fish¬ 
eries. These several countries do not use 
these bait resources themselves but they 
may want to, at some time In the future 
when their tuna fisheries develop. They are 
worried lest the American Lshermen over¬ 
fish and destroy these resources. This worry 
extends also to the offshore tuna resources, 
which these countries scarcely use now but 
may want to use In the future as their pop¬ 
ulations Increase and their supplies of animal 
protein foods decrease. 

These worries express themselves In vig¬ 
orous political disturbances within some of 
these countries directed at the United States 
industry, the enactment of unsound regu¬ 
lations which hamper our Industry and do 
not conserve the resource, and In continual 
friction which disturbs the friendly relations 
between the United States and our Latin 
Amei’lcan neighbors. 

The basic reason for this situation Is that 
practically nothing Is known about the bi¬ 
ology or abundance of the tuna or the bait 
fish and either their migrations or the effect 
of the fishery on their abundance. Prac¬ 
tically none of the scientific facts needed to 
detect overfishing or to frame regulations to 
prevent It are known. 

These Latln-Amerlcan countries do not 
have trained scler tlsts to do this work. They 
are so suspicious that the United States Is 
solely Intent on exploiting their resources 
even to the point of destroying them, that 
they look upon Information from the United 
States on this subject as being biased In 
favor of exploitation, whether that Informa¬ 
tion comes from the United States Govern¬ 
ment or from the United States Industry. In 
particular, they are suspicious of the Intent 
of the United States Industry. Consequent¬ 
ly, the Industry Itself cannot provide the 
research Information needed. These sover¬ 
eign nations will not accept It as unbiased 
information. The Industry cannot treat 
with these sovereign nations. The dealing 
must be on a governmental level between the 
Government of the United States and these 
several governments. 

If the Commission Is now permitted to die 
because of lack of appropriations, It Is quite 
as certain that these International frictions 
will flare up once again In an even more ag¬ 
gravating manner because these Latln-Amer- 
ican countries will Justly feel that the 
United States has welshed on the Interna¬ 
tional commitments it has made, and that 
there Is no true Interest on the part of the 
United States In preventing overfishing of 
these resources. That appears to be what 
Is going to happen. 

The Commission held Its first meeting In 
July 1960. and began actual operations In 
January 1951, when Its Director of Investi¬ 
gations entered on duty. The program is 
undei' way. Costa Rica has given the Com¬ 
mission Its share of the Joint expenses, but 
the United States has only $12,000 of Its 
$69,000 share for the remainder of this fis¬ 
cal years. These funds will be exhausted 
by the middle of May and the scientific staff 
of the Commission will have to be put on 
payless furlough unless additional funds are 
forthcoming for the remainder of fiscal 
1961. 

Pending before the House Appropriations 
Committee Is also the Commission’s budget 
request for fiscal 1952 In the amount of 
$339,000. 

It should be borne In mind that this Com¬ 
mission was established under a convention 
between the United States and Costa Rica 
which waa ratified without dissenting vote 
by the Senate of the United States on Au¬ 
gust 17, 1940, and entered Into force on 
March 3, 1950. 
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LeglBlatlon de«lgiie4 to give effect to thle 
Oonventton end to eutborlae epproprlatione 
for tbls purpose passed both the Bouse and 
Senate last year without dissenting vote and 
became Public Law 7M. Bifhtf'flrst Con¬ 
gress, 

Failure of the Congress to provide funds 
for the maintenance of the program would 
in effect be a resoiseion of the ratification of a 
convention to which we have invited other 
nations to adhere, and of the passage of the 
Implementing legislation (Public Law 744, 
81st Cong.). 

llembeis of the Pacific Fisheries Confer¬ 
ence believe the Congress would not wish to 
take any action which could be considered 
by these other nations as a repudiation of 
such recently approved legislation and we 
would very much appreciate your doing 
anything you properly can to assure favor¬ 
able action by the Appropriations Commit¬ 
tee on these two items which are now under 
consideration as part of the budget of the 
X>epartment of State. 

The Pacific Fisheries Conference is com¬ 
posed of all labor unions, vessel owners asso¬ 
ciations and trade associations engaged in 
all of the fisheries of the United States op¬ 
erating from the States of Oregon, Washing¬ 
ton, and California, and from the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii. A principal purpose 
of the Pacific Fisheries Conference is to aid 
the United States Government in every pos¬ 
sible way that the fishing industry can to 
decrease the international friction which the 
operations of high seas fisheries has so often 
brought about. 

The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com¬ 
mission is considered to be a keystone in 
the progress of a policy of friendly devel¬ 
opment of the vast food potential of the 
Pacific Ocean. This conference has followed 
the development of this subject from the 
first. It encouraged the Department of 
State to negotiate the convention with Costa 
Bica, and participated in the negotiation. 
It urged the ratification of the convention 
by the Senate. It pressed for passage of the 
implementing legislation through the Con¬ 
gress. It now prays that the Congress will 
provide the funds with which this Commla- 
ison con engage In Its appointed duties, 
which we feel are of such Importance to the 
international relations of this Nation and to 
the continued welfare of one of this hemis¬ 
phere's great natural resources. 

Sincerely yours, 

Milton E. Brooding. 

Chairman, Executive Committee. 

Pacific Fisheries Conjerence. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pacific Fisheries 
Conference represents all segments of 
the fishery industry on the Pacific coast 
of the United States including the organ¬ 
izations of labor, boat owners, producers 
or processors, and also the professional 
associations and publications which are 
interested in the fisheries field. The 
amount which is presently involved is 
something less than $400,000. It might 
be well to point out that the fisheries 
are an efficient source of food which has 
not been expensive to the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. By comparison the average 
annual contribution of each fishermen 
and farmer to total production is 47,000 
pounds for the fisherman and 34,500 
pounds for the farmer. The annual 
Federal expenditure for each ton of food 
produced—Senate Document No. 51, Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congress, first session, page 
131—was 83 cents for the fishery pxo- 
duce and $7.04 for the farm produce. 
The Industry as a whole has been very 
conservative in its requests upon the 
Government. 


AMess by Hoa. James E. ifanmy, of 
MoBtaait to the NitioBal Masoilar 
Dystropby Assodatba 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MAHHEWM. NEELY 

or wxer vhoinxa 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 8TATBS 

Tuesday, April 24,19S1 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an able 
address delivered by the senior Senator 
from Montana LMr. Murray! at the 
National Conference of the Muscular 
Dystrophy Association in the StaUer 
Hotel. New York City, on April 14. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen. 1 deem it a great 
privilege to be invited to addreie your first 
national medical conference. 

As chairman of the Senate's Ckunmittee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, I have the 
responsibility of studying aU legislative pro¬ 
posals affecting the health and well-being of 
our people. But. in addition to discharging 
that official responsibility, I feel it my duty 
to keep in touch with all developments which 
promise to help solve national problems in 
the field of health, even if they have not 
as yet restdted in the submission of pro¬ 
posals for legislation by the Congress. 

Consequently, when I heard of the organi¬ 
sation of the Muscular Dystrophy Association 
some 10 months ago, 1 promptly inquired 
into its nature and its objectives. Since 
then I have tried to keep informed on its 
progress. As a result of what I thus learned, 
emd on the basis of more than 10 years of 
committee experience with legislation re¬ 
sulting from the activities of similar organi¬ 
sations, I know 1 can say with aU confidence 
that the Muscular Dystrophy Association is 
a splendid organisation with a hmnane pur¬ 
pose; an organisation that has already ac¬ 
complished much that is worth while in 
furthering its basic ainw; an organisation 
that holds great future promise, not only for 
its members but for the coimtry as a whole; 
an organization 1 deem it an honor to appear 
before. 

Naturally 1 do not have detailed knowl¬ 
edge of the day-to-day workings or activi¬ 
ties of your association; nor can I by the 
furthest stretch of imagination claim to be 
an authority on muscular dystrophy. But 
since most people are altogether unaware of 
this strange malady, perhaps a recapitulation 
of what I do know about it would be in order 
here. This is so because yours is a story 
that should be told and retold. It is a 
dramatic story; a story of great courage in 
the face of tremendous odds; a story of mobi¬ 
lising for battle against a disease that has 
baffled medical science for centuries—a dis¬ 
ease which is an insidious, silent, creeping 
sort of killer, numbering its victims in the 
thousands. Many of these sufferers are 
adults; at least half are children between 
8 and 18 years of age—children who should 
be running and leaping and playing during 
the most happy and carefree period of life, 
but children whose muscles are slowly and 
mysteriously wasting away; children, few of 
whom will live to adtfiescence and none of 
whom will live to maturity unless, through 
your generous efforts and with the aid of 
an understanding nation, our vast scientific 
resources may be mobilized and directed to 


diaoover the mam of this dread disease and 
Itaid a cure fev ite viettnui. 

lb date, yow fcBow eitlz«as and your 
OoveniflMat has dona pttUuUy little to help 
solve this problem. Not beoause of any in¬ 
tentional lade of Interest, but simply because 
the people of our country generally have 
been and. for the most part, still are wholly 
unaware of its existenoe. And when even 
the medical prafesaion so far have learned 
so Uttle of the dlsesss that most of them 
cannot recognise or diagnose it, surely the 
people cannot he blamed U they remain 
unaware of the compelling need for con¬ 
es, ted action against it. 

Obviously, the first step In the battle is to 
create that awareness. And obviously, this 
is the moet difficult step of all becaiise, in 
the first instance, it can only be taken by 
the victims of the disease and by their faml- 
lies; by people who, while carrying their own 
heavy burdens of pain and sorrow and ex¬ 
pense must nonetheless rise above their in¬ 
dividual burdens and sorrows and Join to¬ 
gether to help one another and to help their 
fellow cittsens learn of their common plight. 
This is the step that calls for courage and 
determination and for sacrifice. And this 
is the step whldi, to your great honor and 
to the Nation's benefit, you took when leas 
than a year ago you organised the Muscular 
Dystroidiy Association and began to set up 
^apters throughout the country. 

All of this early spade work—and it was 
a gigantic Job—was done with the **blood, 
sweat, and tears" of the association's mem- 
bers-«nd most important of all—with 
money oontributsd by the members them¬ 
selves. It was a wonderful and typical 
example of American humanity; of Ameri¬ 
can i^t and courage; of peqple surmount¬ 
ing their own burdens and pitching in and 
working together to solve a problem beyond 
the cai.j.hlUties of individual effort. 

The association's first national convention 
held in New York in January of this year 
helped spread the word around. Shortly 
thereafter, the press became aware of the 
nature of tbls murderous ailment in the 
case of the four Godfrey brothers In New 
York and other young victims living in the 
Middle West, the South, and on the west 
coast. And now you have brought into 
being tbls first national medical conference 
on muscular dystrophy—a conference at¬ 
tended by prominent medical men from 
every section of the United States and from 
outside our borders. So now, through your 
genorous and persistent efforts, there is real 
hope that the research needed to find the 
cause and cure of muscular dystrophy will 
be undertaken on a scale large enough to bo 
really ectlve. If you persist In your efforts 
with the same determination and energy as 
you have shown to date, you may be sure 
that what up to now has been a hope will 
soon become a certainty. 

TO be sure, there is much yet to be done. 
The New York Times recently commented 
In an editorial, and I quote; 

'Tn 1940 only $20,000 was spent on re¬ 
search in muscular dystrophy, and all but 
$1,000 Of tbls was contributed by the newly 
organised Muscular Dystrophy Association. 
It is an anomaly in a country always ready 
to support medical science that Dr. Ade T. 
Milhorat, of the New York Hospital—Cornell 
Medical Centen—is the only scientist who is 
devoting all his Forking time to research in 
muscular dystrophy. The evidence that he 
has collected justifies the belief that a cure 
can be found not in the remote future but 
in a few years. The hospitals are ready, but 
there is no money for research." 

Well. I say that If the hospitals ere ready, 
then the money for reeearoh Should and 
must be provided. And I believe that stnoe 
this is a problem of concern to all our peo¬ 
ple, that a portion of these funds for mus¬ 
cular dvstroDhy research, as in the case of 
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Other mysterloui maUdlei. ought to be pro¬ 
vided by the Federal Government, to eup- 
plement the voluntary contributions made 
by the members of your association and per¬ 
sons sympathetic to its aims. 

It la dreadful to think what might have 
happened had your association not come to 
Dr. Mllhorat's rescue when lack of funds 
threatened to curtail his ver7 limited re¬ 
search program. While your grant of 
$25,000 will make it possible for him to con¬ 
tinue. and to expand his activities to some 
degree, it is most obvious that additional 
help must be found. The funds given New 
York Hospital will cover operating expenses 
for only months. 

As a Member of the United States Senate. 
Z am proud to say that I have either initi¬ 
ated or been the cosponsor of such legisla¬ 
tion as the National Cancer Act. welcomed 
by doctors specializing in that disease and 
by the American Cancer Society; and the 
national heart bill, which represents the 
first really effective attack on heart disease 
by the Federal Government. I hope, and ex¬ 
pect, to he of assistance in furthering the 
cause of similar organizations in the health 
and medical field, and Z most certainly in¬ 
clude in that statement the cause to which 
the Muscular Dystrophy Association is de¬ 
voted. I have also had the honor and privi¬ 
lege of cospensoring legislation which re¬ 
sulted in the establishment of the Neuro¬ 
logical and Blindness Institute at Bethesda, 
Md.. a division of the United States Public 
Health Service. Undoubtedly, some of the 
funds to be allocated to the Neurological and 
Blindness Institute at this session of Con¬ 
gress will be used for limited research in an 
attempt to find the cause and cure for mus¬ 
cular dystrophy. 

As a matter of fact, there is no doubt but 
that the wor^^ being done in each of the 
seven great research centers we have created 
at Bethesda will contribute its part to the 
final solution of the problem. For that is 
the great advance represented by the Na¬ 
tional Institutes ol Health. Instead of rav¬ 
ing scientists working away at their own 
separate problems, each of them ignorant of 
the dlscovoriec or new developments per- 
fectc ' by the others, we now have a mecha¬ 
nism through which every forward step in 
one field is immediately called to the atten¬ 
tion of workers in other fields. It is through 
this concept of separate but coordinated re¬ 
search that we hope to find the causes and 
cures for disease far sooner than would 
otherwise ha' a been possible. 

This is all to the good. But, while we are 
discussing the use of Federal funds for such 
reseai'ch, permit me because of my expe¬ 
rience* in this field to offer a word of advice. 
Despite what you may occasionally read, ours 
is not a “give-away" government. Time and 
time my colleagues in the Congress 

have proved that, while they will appro¬ 
priate money to aid in such researeJ'. they 
will do so only when the people lihmedlately 
concerned are really attempting to help 
themselves. Usually Federal aid is made 
available in amounts approximately equal 
to those raised by the voluntary groups 
themselves. This has been true in the past 
and it is most certainly true now when the 
Congress is faced with the task of raising 
the huge funds needed to finance an all-out 
mobilization. 

But I know I need not dwell on this. You 
have already gone a long way and I know 
you will persevere In your efforts. I am sure 
you all share In the thought expressed by 
your own president, Mr. Paul Cohen, when 
he said- <and I quote: 

“By Joining our hands we have created the 
organism that can make more intensive re¬ 
search activity a reality. It is simply a mat¬ 
ter of basic arithmetic: the more research we 
can pay for. the more likely a quicker cure." 


And while you continue to campaign for 
funds and to publicize your efforts and make 
the layman more conscious of what mus¬ 
cular dystrophy is and what must be done 
to arrest it. I believe there will be further 
help forthcoming from still another quarter. 

Last year the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, of which I am chairman, 
reported a bill to the Senate calling for a 
national survey of sickness in the United 
States. The last public census of the var¬ 
ious ailments and afiHctions affecting our 
citizens had been taken in 1939. Since then, 
the United States had engaged in the most 
disastrous war In her history, with vast pop¬ 
ulation changes taking place. Therefore, we 
of the committee felt it imperative that the 
facts concerning the health of the people be 
brought up to date. 

The bill was subsequently passed by the 
Senate, but unfortunately did not pass in the 
House because of the great number of other 
measures which took precedence over it. 
However, that bill has been reintroduced in 
the House of Representatives by Congress¬ 
man John Fogarty as H. R. 3339. If enough 
people express their interest and the bill 
passes the House, 1 am confident that we in 
the Senate will again do our part to make it 
law. 

Specifically, as regards muscular dystrophy, 
such a survey could indicate how many per¬ 
sons suffer from the disease; how many of 
these are men. women, and children. It 
would establish Just where these individuals 
live, which of the States have the greatest 
number of victims; which of the States are 
devoid of them. It would provide for reports 
on the disease on a State-wide basis. We 
would know how the disease strikes as re¬ 
gards age groups, whether it affects all in¬ 
come brackets equally or if it is found Just 
among the middle- or low-income groups. 
These and dozens of other questions of great 
importance to our research workers would 
be answered. 

“Knowledge is more than power"—knowl- 
ed::;e gives you the power to tackle a problem 
head on, armed with every available weapon 
and the right kind of weapon. We, In Amer¬ 
ica, do not have that knowledge as regards 
the incidence of disease among our people. 
And if those of you who are kind enough to 
listen to me today .bare my belief that It 
is Important to us, I would urge that you let 
your own Congressmen and Senators know 
of ycur interest in the bill calling for a "Sur¬ 
vey of Sickness.” 

And while I am urging action on your part 
to mahe this survey possible, let me mention 
one more bill the passage of which is of 
great Importance to the realization of your 
hopes. To conquer muscular dystrophy we 
must first establish the facts; then we must 
provide for research on those facts; and, 
finally, we must make sure that we have 
the skilled medical personnel to put the re¬ 
sults of that research to work. The first 
can be taken care of through the Survey 
of Sickness bill. The second item through 
the raising of additional funds for research. 
But while we are working together on these 
two, we must also realize all this effort may 
be wasted unless we move quickly to rescue 
the schools on which we depend for the 
training of doctors and nurses from the very 
grave financial crisis which now threatens 
them. If we are to have enough doctors and 
nurses to treat our sick, we must provide 
Federal asslstaree to the medical and nursing 
Bchools. A bill which will do Just that will 
be debated by the Senate within the next 2 
or 8 weeks, It is a starlctly nonpartisan and 
most carefully drawn bill. It is sponsored by 
Senator Tatc as well as by myself and all 
of the other members of my committee— 
Republicans and Democrats alike. It Is Sen¬ 
ate bill 387—the Federal aid to medical edu¬ 
cation bill, and It Is wholeheartedly endorsed 


by the deans of our medical schools, by the 
presidents of our universities, and by the 
American Dental Association. In addltldn. 
It Is endorsed by farm and labor groups, by 
church organizations, and by the American 
Legion and the Disabled Veterans of America. 
Yet without your aid and that of other 
groups throughout the land, this badly 
needed bill might net pass the Congress be¬ 
cause It Is opposed by one single organiza¬ 
tion—by the mllllon-dollar lobby of the 
American Medical Association. 

If we are to conquer muscular dystrophy 
and similar killers of our people, we must 
act on all three fronts. We must pass the 
survey of sickness bill now In the House— 
BO that we may learn the facts. We must 
provide, through a combination of voluntary 
and of governmental effort, for greatly in¬ 
creased medical research. And we must pass 
the aid to medical education bill which Is 
now before the Senate. 

All three of these efforts are based on the 
principle that problems affecting the Na¬ 
tion’s health are of concern to us all; that 
diseases which without warning can strike 
any family in the Nation warrant the atten¬ 
tion of a Government representing those fam¬ 
ilies; that such problems can best be solved 
when individual citizens Join together to at¬ 
tack those problems through their own vol¬ 
untary organizations and in partnership with 
their own Government. 

It is in keeping with this principle that 
1 urge the members of the Muscular Dys¬ 
trophy Association to keep working, keep 
fighting, and in every possible way continue 
to give proof to the Congress and to the 
Nation that it Is your intention not to rest 
until this serious malady is tracked down 
and overcome. With this fact made evident, 
I am confident that your Government will 
also assume its share of the responsibility. 

And now. In closing, permit me to again 
express my sincere appreciation of your In¬ 
vitation to Join with you today, and also to 
express my conypllments to you for the mag¬ 
nificent effort your association is making In 
this great humane cause. 


*Tor One Cohen or One Capone, There 
Are Scores of Less Widely Advertised 
Tax Evaders of the Same General 
Stripe—Some of Them Differing Little 
From the *Big Fellows’—Even in the 
Amounts of Money Out of Which They 
Try To Cheat the Government”—Ed¬ 
ward H. Foley, Jr. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THK HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
the United States met in annual meeting 
at Mobile. Ala. In attendance at the 
convention myself, I was privileged to 
Introduce the principal speaker on the 
program—one of America’s youngest, 
most forceful, and brilliant executives 
serving the Federal Government in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, Hon. Edward H. Foley. 
Jr., Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
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needs no introduction to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of either 
House nor, for that matter, to the great 
majority in both Houses here on Capitol 
Hill. 

We know Edward Foley as an lnde> 
fatigable worker. We know him as a 
man of great force and drive. We know 
him as a direct actionist and as a 
prudent, sagacious, and an able adminis¬ 
trator. A graduate of Pordham Uni¬ 
versity, one of America’s greatest schools 
of law, he has long since distinguished 
himself for his aptitude and ability in 
that profession as well as in finance. 

After having served as assistant gen¬ 
eral counsel as well as the general coun¬ 
sel of the Federal Emergency Adminis¬ 
tration of Public Works he was named 
assistant general counsel of the Treasury 
Department itself in 1937. and in May of 
1939 was appointed general counsel of 
that most important department of 
government. 

Resigning his Federal appointment at 
the outbreak of war. he joined up with 
the troops, was commissioned a lieuten¬ 
ant colonel and given an assignment as 
general counsel to the Quartermaster 
General of the United States Army. 

In the following summer he was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of colonel and dis¬ 
patched to Italy to serve as chief Ameri¬ 
can financial representative of the 
Allied Control Commission. For his duty 
in this all-important task he was award¬ 
ed the Legion of Merit for his distin¬ 
guished military services in this field. 

At the end of the war. Colonel Foley 
returned to civilian life as general coun¬ 
sel in the Office of Contract Termination 
and Settlement and was then appointed 
Under Secretary of the Treasury in 1948. 

Known as the watchdog of the lend- 
lease program, he was given full charge 
of all Treasury’s legal activities at the 
time that that Department was con¬ 
cerned with playing a major role in 
world affairs through the establishment 
of the lend-lease program with the em¬ 
battled British Empire. 

Congressional observers are universal¬ 
ly agreed that much of the credit for the 
manner and the dispatch in which this 
major piece of legislation was admin¬ 
istered belongs to Ed Foley, inasmuch as 
no small part of the work fell upon the 
broad shoulders of our great Under Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, in his address before the 
Independent Bankers Association. Mr. 
Foley, among other aspects of the Treas¬ 
urer’s duties, discussed the problem of 
the enforcement of income-tax evasion 
against characters of the underworld. 
In doing so, he pointed out that the ac¬ 
tivities of gamblers and racketeers with 
well advertised names—like the Ca¬ 
pones, the Mickey Cohens, and others— 
who appeared before the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee did not by any means represent 
the full problem of income-tax enforce¬ 
ment against that ilk or type of citizen. 

For one raoketesr— 

Mr. Foley tdld the bankers— 
with a widely advertised and weU-knowa 
headline-rating name, such as appeared on 
televlalon in the Kefauver committee investi¬ 


gation, there are eoarea upon eeorea of others 
about whom ttn general public rarely U 
ever heard but who deaerve and, in fact, do 
get the internal revenue eervloe’e moet enw- 
getlc and effective attenhon. 

In his address to the Independent 
Bankers Association. Under Secretary 
Foley called the roll of a few of the crim¬ 
inal-type characters who had been in- 
dicted. brought to trial, and fined or Im¬ 
prisoned. or who had received both pen¬ 
alties, on pleas and convictions involving 
violations of internal-revenue laws. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that while Mr. 
Foley spoke he held in his hand a mimeo¬ 
graphed sheaf of papers containing the 
names of the very sort of persons to 
whom I refer. He stated that “long as 
it is, it is still merely a representative 
list 13 pages long, which the internal 
revenue services of Uie Treasury De¬ 
partment had previously presented to 
the Kefauver committee, setting forth 
the names and addresses of gamblers 
and other racketeers who operated in 
practically every State in the Union.” 

In almost every case— 

Mr. Foley said— 

the tax deflcienclea and individual penalties 
assessed ran into the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars and. In some cases. Into the mil¬ 
lions. 

Mr. Speaker. In order that all my col¬ 
leagues in this House may read one of 
the most interesting and factual ad¬ 
dresses with respect to law enforcement 
by our Treasury Department, the activi¬ 
ties of our Internal Revenue Bureau and 
other related agencies of Oovenuaent, 
that could be made. I ask the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues to extend my 
remarks and Include therein the speech 
made by Hon. Edward H. Foley, Jr., to 
the Independent Bankers Association, in 
Mobile. Ala. 

The following is the address made by 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Ed¬ 
ward H. Foley before the Indep^ent 
Bankers Association at the Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile, iUa.: 

It is an honor to addreu thla gathering 
of membere of the Independent Benkers Aa- 
Boclatlon. 1 cun eure every one of you aharee 
my happlneea that for tonight’s occasion you 
are convened in thle q>lendld southern city. 
An unerring destiny Icmg afo endowed Mo¬ 
bile with just atmut everything to produr; . v 
community that Is at once beautiful and 
vital, pleaeant, and ijulustrloue. restful, and 
animated. 

Bom and educated a New Yorker, I must 
confess that I am not yet completely fa¬ 
miliar with all the detaUe of the Moblla 
formula for city buUdli^. But I needed no 
more than my ilrat acquaintance with thla 
city some 16 years ago, wbta 1 addressed a 
meeting' of the Alabama League of Munici¬ 
palities in Mobile, to be prepared to recom¬ 
mend that formula strongly wharavar 1 may 
go. aince then I have married one of Ala¬ 
bama’s fairest, Bmily Llgon, of Idtontgomery, 
and with justillable pride I em happy to re¬ 
late that the home of Mrs. Foley’s perents, 
the late General and Mrs. Robert F. Llgcm. 
only last January became the new Gover¬ 
nor’s mansion of this great Btata. 

Many areas of the South have etapped out 
In front in racent yean in planning and 
carrying through ImproveBaeat iirograma. 
MobUa’a great water-front development Is 
partlcularty notable In this respect, and la a 


molt tmpraasiva tribute to the InttiatSva, 
pride, and mvlo spirit of He people. 

Today we are all living much thought to 
the lesouroee on which we rely for defense, 
and Mobile rates very high among the bae- 
tlone of production and traniportatlon 
which dot our coast line. 

Tonight I bring to you from Weahtngton 
a repoit on another aspect of American 
streni^ and American defense. It la a re¬ 
port on a slgntflGant phase of that eubjeet 
of uulvereal Interest and concern—Federal 
tajpee. 

It la not. let me roy at the outeet, a report 
on tax rataa. The matter of mtee is now be¬ 
fore Oongreee. What I iffiall talk about to¬ 
night to even more Important than rates, at 
least BO far as basic and long-range ooneidera- 
tlone go. It to my puipoee to remind you of 
the ealient oharactertotice on which depend 
the whole vigor and power of the Federal 
tax system, and tell you what your Govern¬ 
ment to doing to protect that system from 
betng undermined by the actlvlttes of certain 
elasaee of huaaan termites abroad in the land. 

You have beard newe Ulely about the rela¬ 
tions betwean the Treasury Depertment and 
some of these underworld charactera; news 
of Ralph Capone being anested at Chicago, 
of Mickey Cohen being Indicted at Loa An¬ 
geles, and of variotu sindtor happenings. 

And this may eurprlae you: If you think 
those cases of which you liave been hearing 
lately are highly unusual and out of the 
ordinary, you are mistaken. They are not. 
The Treasury Department’s Internal revenue 
service turns up eases of this nature year 
idter year. Long and painstaking investlga. 
tlons are eompleted. charges sre filed or In¬ 
dictments returned, and llnea or prison mn- 
tenoes or both are imposed. If the casee 
happen to reach the charge-filing stage while 
some Important public Inquiry, such as that 
of the Kefauver committee, to under way. 
then they rate headllnee. 

I am glad Indeed that this country has 
had the benefit of the Kefauver committee’s 
work. The committee’s program has been of 
peculiar interest to me beoauee I am the 
Treasury ofliolal designated by Secretary 
Bnyder to aupervtoe the actlvltlee of the 
Department’s six law-enforcement agencies. 

The Treaeury sought to give—and I think 
did give—to the Kefauver committee the 
fullest measure of coc^ratlon. Certainly 
the committee was entitled to nothing less 
than that. 

As to income-tax affaire, however, I am 
concerned lest misconceptions should gain 
currency in connection with such dtocus- 
siona and dtoolosures. 1 think we must be 
sure that the conclusions we reach are in 
correct perspective and reflect a broper 
emphasis. 

For instance. I do not think we can allow 
the fidelity with which the revenue service 
administers the income-tax laws to be meas¬ 
ured solely In terms of the number of crim¬ 
inal prosecutooas it to able to bring, through 
the Depsrtmant of Justice, against the 
OOhens and the Capones. 

Mot for one minute, let me assure you, 
will the Bervlce ever ease the pressure It 
maintolna against those notorious boys. 
But for one Cohen, one Capone, there are 
scores of leas widely advertised tax evaders 
at the same general stripe, some of them 
differing little from the ”blg fellows” even in 
the amounts of money out of which they 
try to cheat the Govwnsnent. 

Let me show you what I am talking about. 
X have here a mimeographed list of names of 
the Bort cC people to whom I refer, it to a 
list 13 pages long which the internal reve- 
nue eervlee pewented to the Kafauver com- 
BBlttee on Toeeday, March 87. The names 
•re Choro of tOleged gamblers, racketeers, and 
oltoevs In the criminal element who have 
run afodl of the Income-tax laws since 1946. 
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It is merely a '^representative list," 160 
names, or thereabouts, from a record of 
1,500 cases. Involving all classes of taxpayers 
from all parts of the country, in which 
criminal prosecutions were recommended by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
instituted by United States attorneys. 

Here is another list which we handed to 
the Kefauver committee—34 closely typed 
pages, this one—giving factual summaries of 
some of the representative cases prosecuted 
during the fiscal year 1046 or later. These, 

1 repeat, were cases in which tax evaders 
allegedly derived their Income from such 
criminal enterprises as gambling, the num¬ 
bers racket, lotteries, slot machines, extor¬ 
tion, abortion mills, graft and corruption, 
and vice. 

Decs the revenue service really make it 
hot for tax evaders of the gambler and rack¬ 
eteer kind? In these documents you have 
a pretty conclusive answer. Yes, it does I 

V7e have in this country a self-assessment, 
voluntary payment system of income taxa¬ 
tion. Congress established that system be- 
cauce it accords with the American concept 
of maximum of individual responsibility and 
a minimum of Government supervision. It 
is a fixture in our body of law. Each indi¬ 
vidual squares his own return with the law’s 
req^hrements as to reportable Income, de¬ 
ductions and credits. We have no Gestapo 
to look over the taxpayer’s shoulder. 

In general, this self-assessment, voluntary 
payment system works pretty well. Nearly 
all Americans have a sense of responsibility 
for the common good, and it Impels them 
to try to be honest about their tax pay¬ 
ments. Most mistakes in returns are hon¬ 
est ones, .with nothing deliberate about 
them. 

The square shooters among taxpayers are 
entitled to know that they will pay only 
their fair share of the necessary expense of 
Government services and protection. They 
are entitled to knov, that the proper atten¬ 
tion will t>e paid to those who try deliber¬ 
ately to dodge their tax responsibilities. If 
in some cases proper attention means the 
threat or imposition of severe criminal pen¬ 
alties. then the honest taxpayers must know 
that those penalties are being enforced. 

And here let me urge on you an inquiring 
mind toward any aspersions on the revenue 
service which you may chance to hear. Be¬ 
fore you allow your confidence in the effi¬ 
ciency and the Integrity of the service to be 
shaken, let me urge you to call for more 
than blanket accusations and vague impli¬ 
cations against this vitally Important arm 
of your Government. 

I want to tell you a story I heard the 
other day which is illustrative of the way 
I feel about the Treasury. 

It is the story of a young farmer who 
assaulted a tramp with a stick of cordwood 
and wound up in Jail. His lawyer finally 
came to see him and asked, “Jim, how did 
you come to hit this fellow? You know, 
you almost killed him. He is in the hos¬ 
pital now and may not live. Whatever made 
you do it?’’ 

“Well, Mr. Smith,’’ said Jim, “you see it 
was like this. This feller came by the farm 
the other night, and I invited him in for 
supper. Right away he started criticizing 
the furniture. Well, I let that pass because 
our furniture ain’t any great snakes at best. 
Then he teed off on the food. Well, I let 
that pass, too. A lot of times my wife’s cook¬ 
ing leaves a little something to be desired. 
’Then my wife came in out of the kitchen, 
and he Jumped on her. He said, ‘Say, you 
ain’t nothin* but an old bag, are you?’ Well, 
I didn’t do nothing about that ’cause as a 
matter of fact, when she gets that wrapper 
on, she don’t exactly look like Cleopatra, 
anyway. But then, by Jlmlnies, he started 


In on the Treasury Department. That was 
too much for me. so I let him have it.” 

If you are inclined to wonder why the 
revenue service does not rush forward with 
a defense of itself every time some allegation 
of laxity or favoritism is made, let me re¬ 
mind you that disclosures of individual in¬ 
come tax returns and related records may, 
under the law, be made only through court 
proceedings or under certain conditions to 
committees of Congress. 

Public cooperation, confident and sus¬ 
tained, with the revenue service, keeps our 
Federal tax system working. I think that 
you and I and all the other individuals who 
make up the public, must guard carefully 
against contributing in an ill-considered 
way to the weakening of the cooperation. 

Let me tell you with the utmost sincerity 
that your confidence in the revenue service 
is fully merited. Its personnel enforces the 
tax laws vigorously, honestly, and Impar¬ 
tially. 

During the years of my association with 
the Treasury Department in various capaci¬ 
ties from general counsel to Under Secretary, 
the number of employees of the Internal 
Revenue service who have betrayed their 
tru.st has been Infinitesimal. And the de¬ 
parture of those very, very few from the path 
of rectitude has, in every case that I recall, 
been discovered through the pride and pre¬ 
cautions of the service itself. 

You perhaps read in recent months of a 
blast of criticism against the revenue serv¬ 
ice issued by the California Crime Commis¬ 
sion. When the blast was reduced, through 
careful analysis, to factual elements, it In¬ 
volved asserted misdeeds of two or three 
deputies in the California and Nevada col¬ 
lection offices. We stated publicly, by way 
of comment, that Treasury investigations 
into these misdeeds had been under way for 
some time. Since then, on the evidence our 
Investigators obtained, two employees have 
been fired, and one of them and a former 
employee have been indicted. 

I don’t want to burden you with figures. 
But perhaps a few will be helpful. 

The revenue service has at present 55,500 
employees. 

It administers not only the individual in¬ 
come tax, but 78 other Federal tax levies. 

* 111 © tax returns which must be received 
and processed each year number SO.OOO.OOO. 

In addition, about 120,000,000 related docu¬ 
ments, such as records of income tax with¬ 
holdings, must be received and processed. 

Last year the revenue service collected 
nearly $30,000,000,000. This fiscal year the 
total will rise to almost $48,000,000,000. In 
the fiscal year 1052 it probably will reach 
$60,000,000,000. 

*1110 annual costs of the service total about 
$246,000,000, so that the expense of collect¬ 
ing each $100 of revenue is about 59 cents. 

But that 69 cents per $100 is an average 
figure. What keeps it so low is the fact that 
90 percent of the taxes are paid voluntarily 
by those honest and straightforward citizens 
to whom I referred earlier. 

It takes half of the entire Revenue Service 
personnel to collect the other 10 percent of 
the Federal taxes. This half, 26,000 persons. 
Is assigned to what we call front-line enforce¬ 
ment, beginning with the sifting out of re¬ 
turns which appear deserving of close 
scrutiny, and proceeding through the whole 
catalog of enforcement work right up to the 
handling of the cases against the Cohens and 
the Capones. 

When an enforcement case bears the ear¬ 
marks of fraud it is taken over by the spe¬ 
cial agents of the Revenue Service Intelli¬ 
gence Unit. During 1050, 314 cases involving 
racketeers and gamblers received the atten¬ 


tion of the Intelligence Unit Investigators. 
They constituted more than 12 percent of all 
fraud investigations which that Unit con¬ 
ducted. And they turned up $24,000,000 in 
additional taxes and penalties proposed for 
assessment. They also resulted in 1932 rec¬ 
ommendations for criminal prosecutions. 

A new step has Just been taken to render 
front-line enforcement still more effective. 
By direction of Secretary Snyder, the Reve¬ 
nue Service is now in process of organizing a 
Special Fraud Section, made up of investi¬ 
gators who have shown superior skill at 
breaking through the false financial fronts 
of the big-time tax evaders. This section 
will devote its entire time to inquiries into 
tax dodging by gamblers, racketeers, and 
others of the confirmed criminal stripe. 

I um willing to prophesy that the work of 
this Special Fraud Section will be productive 
of many violent headaches for racketeers and 
gangsters in the days to come. 

But I distinctly do nut want to prophesy 
that the activities of the Special Fraud Sec¬ 
tion, or indeed any other portion of the Rev¬ 
enue Service, will obviate the necessity for 
greater vigilance on the part of local law- 
enforcement authorities against all maner of 
racketeer and gangster criminality. 

Almost every day some writer or speaker 
Implies publicly that the Revenue Service 
should bear general law-enforcement respon¬ 
sibilities. and Is In fact to blame for the very 
existence of gambling and racketeering. For 
this attitude there is no basis in present 
public policy as expressed in the Federal stat¬ 
utes. Nor is there any basis for it in the 
Service’s appropriations and Its manpower 
situation. 

If State and local governments are to re¬ 
main impotent against the leaders of organ¬ 
ized crime, then the question presents Itself 
whether we should enact Federal laws aimed 
directly, or as directly as constitutional limi¬ 
tations will permit, at the basic crimes of 
which the hoodlums are guilty. There is 
little logic in reliance on the Federal tax laws 
for the general punishment of State and 
local gambling and similar crimes, as distin¬ 
guished from the punishment of the crime 
of Federal income-tax evasion. 

Even fur more effective Federal tax en¬ 
forcement, our laws have some shortcom¬ 
ings. We have our problems of income-tax 
law enforcement Just as the Kefauver com¬ 
mittee found Itself facing problems of how 
to elicit information from recalcitrant wit¬ 
nesses. And the Kefauver committee, of 
course, had all the power of Congress behind 
it to punish contemptuous and lying wit¬ 
nesses. 

The very nature of our voluntary self- 
assessment tax system requires a specially 
diligent effort to make it work with respect 
to those who derive their income from Illegal 
enterprises. They are not the sort of people 
whose records can be relied upon, and our 
agents are not so naive as to think they can 
be. This forces our investigators many times 
to put in long months of work gathering the 
most difficult varieties of evidence to create 
a net worth case. Sometimes the Job is an 
almost impossible one. 

Suggestions for revision of the tax statutes 
are now being studied for the Congress by a 
subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. These suggestions would fortify 
the tax code against evasions of the types of 
which I have spoken. Generally, they would 
give our agents a stronger hand in dealing 
with willful cases of improper returns and 
Improper tax records. 

In closing. I want to repeat some remarks 
by Secretary Snyder which I had the privi¬ 
lege of reading for him before the Kefauver 
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eommlttee at the last of Its public sasaloxist 
a short ttsno afo. The Secretary said: 

"Our ooxm&oQ purpose Is to protect a 
priceless national asset. That asset Is pub¬ 
lic confidence that the affairs of Ooeemment, 
and In particular the affairs of the Internal 
Revenue Service, are being properly con¬ 
ducted. The responsibility for keeping this 
confidence inviolate rests upon us all. 

“We in the Treasury and the Internal 
Revenue Service give our best efforts to the 
preservation and strengthening of that con¬ 
fidence. We have every offlclal reason and 
every personal reason to do so. 

"On the personal score we share the con¬ 
cern of every American for the safety of the 
country and the preservation of our liberties. 
And we know that our success In collecting 
th:; huge revenues required for national de¬ 
fense is dependent in tremendous measwe 
on every honest taxpayer having assurance 
that the revenue service will leave nothing 
undone to bring chlselers to justice. 

"There Is full warrant In the Revenue 
Service record for every taxpayer to accept 
that assurance as an established fa^. 
B ‘Inging chlselers to justice has always been 
the service's determined policy, and con- 
tinros to be Its pledge.” 


Air Power in Korea 


EXTENSION OP REMARK‘D 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVE'-^ 

Tuesday, April 24, i9Sl 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago 1 read with great interest an article 
in the February 17 Saturday Evening 
Post entitled “The Truth About Our Air 
Power,” by Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenbcrg, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 

I served as a combat war correspond¬ 
ent in the South Pacific and took part 
In the liberation of the Philippines. I 
found myself in agreement with many of 
the statements of General Vandenberg. 

Because of recent events. 1 have reread 
the article to which I refer, and I be¬ 
lieve there are several paragraphs in 
this article giving the views of the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Air Force 
which will clarify some of the issues be¬ 
ing debated today. I quote, in part, from 
General Vandenberg's article: 

It Is not my province or my intention to 
criUciee the decision of the United Natlone 
which prevented air strikea at the Manchu¬ 
rian troops and supply depots supporting 
the Chinese. Isolating the battlefield from 
reinforcements is the prime function of tac¬ 
tical air, and I am simply stating the mili¬ 
tary fact that air power was rendered prac¬ 
tically inoperative when the U. N., in an effort 
to avoid a diplomatic ruptxire with the Chi¬ 
nese Communists, halted offensive action at 
the Yalu River, the boundary between Maa- 
chwla and Korea. U. N. pllota acrupulously 
obeyed orders by cutting bridges across the 
Yalu only on the Korean side, but those 
measures were nullified when the Yalu froee 
solidly, forming a natural bridge for the Chi¬ 
nese to move up with enough food and light- 
arms ammunition on their backs to sustain 
them for weeks. 


1 believe of further Interest is the fol¬ 
lowing statement of General Vanden- 
berg: 

A controversy affecting the lives of sol¬ 
diers cannot be settled by lining up votes 
as In a popularity contest. It Is resolved 
by weighing the best methods for achieving 
desired results. All right. The job of tac¬ 
tical aviation Is to help win the air war and 
to weaken the ability ol the enemy's ground 
forces to impede and damage your people. 

Mr. Speaker, shall we continue to ren¬ 
der our Air Force inoperative in Korea, 
and perr.it the continued toll of lives 
of American troops, which might be 
saved? 


Gen. Dooflai IfacArtkur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PHILIP J.PHILBIN 

or MaeSACHU2STT8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein ex¬ 
cerpts from a sermon deliver^ last Sun¬ 
day In the German Congregational 
Church at Clinton, Mass., by its able and 
distinguished pastor, the Reverend 
Harold S. Winship. sergeant major of 
a machine gun battalion in France dur¬ 
ing World War X, on the subject of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

None of the many messages I have 
received on this subject in recent days is 
c juched in such eloquent and balanced 
language. I am desirous that the House 
and the Nation idiould have the oppor¬ 
tunity to read it. 

Patriotic sentiments contained in this 
and many of the messages I have re¬ 
ceived, all point toward the fact that 
the American people are aroused to the 
need for decision, unity, and strength 
in national policy and expect the Con¬ 
gress to discharge its full constitutional 
duty in promoting these ends. The 
above-mentioned follows: 

Okn. Douglas MacAbthxtx 

Millions of Americans, through the miracle 
of radio and television, were deeply Impreesed 
when Oen. Douglas MacArthur spoke at the 
joint meeting of Oongress. Why Is It that 
the minds and hearts of so many Americans 
were stirred and touched and inspired with 
deep feeling and exalted emotion? Because 
there stood before us the noble figure of a 
real man, a true Christian, and a great 
Amerlcan.^ 

General MacArthur, m his appearance, his 
character, and bis dally life. Is a real man. 
Hie splendid phjniical condition, hie lelf- 
control over mind and body, and the spirit 
shown In his words to his fellow Americans— 
all reveal him as a real man. a man’s man. a 
woman's ideal man. 

He stood before us as a courageous Chris¬ 
tian—believing in the prlnclplee of Chris¬ 
tianity, upon which our Constitution is 
based, believing in the power of prayer to 
Almighty God, the God of all nations, the 
Ruler of the universe. What an Inspiration 
It Is to us all to see an international leader 
take auch a atand. 


General IfaaArthur made a profound pa- 
triotlo impreeaUm upon hla fellow dtlaens 
es a great Amadean. Hie worde arouaed our 
enthueiaem, they Ineplred our ranawad loy¬ 
alty and devotion to our country, and It 
•aemad aa If hie return home and hie praa- 
enca among us symbollaad new hope and 
stronger faith in the future of our United 
Statee of America. 


Cotl Mm«i of PeoBsylvtiiU CoBtribnte 
To Nation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIRJ. FLOOD 

or p«irirsTZ.VAmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, Apra 24,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following article 
taken from the Times-Leader, the 
Evening News, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., en¬ 
titled “Coal Mines of Pennsylvania Con¬ 
tribute to Nation": 

Coal Mnfks or PsNWSTLVAmA Contribute To 

Natxok— 12,438,552,000 Tows Mined Since 

BAELiEar Times 

No greater evidence of human energy exists 
anywhere In the world than that expended, 
over the years, in digging the coal of Penn¬ 
sylvania. From the earliest record of mining 
to the present date, 12,438.552,000 net tons 
of coal have been removed from under the 
hills and valleys of Pennsylvania. For many 
years Pennsylvania mines were producing 
more than half of the fuel energy of the 
Nation. Today the State planning board of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
estimates that with the addition of the rela¬ 
tively small, but highly valuable petroleum 
output of the Commonwealth and Its devel¬ 
oped water pow^r, our State’s mines produce 
one-seventh of all energy consumed In 
America. 

In the total of Pennsylvania coal produc¬ 
tion, anthracite, the earliest form of coal in 
use In our State, represents about 40 percent 
of all the coal ever mined in our Common¬ 
wealth, though that type of coal comes from 
a relatively restricted area. Today, Pennsyl¬ 
vania produces about half of all the anthra¬ 
cite mined in the world. 

To form some notion of how much actual 
work is represented by the mining of Penn¬ 
sylvania coal almost staggers the imagina¬ 
tion. The Panama Canal has. In recent 
years, represented the greatest engineering 
achievement of the modern world. The 
construction of that Canal required the re¬ 
moval of 240.000.000 cubic yards of earth. 
Pennsylvania’s coal mined out to the end of 
1050 represents a total of mor. than 17,000.- 
000,000 cubic yards, or a total equal to the 
bulk of material Involved in the digging of 
71 channels as long and deep as the Panama 
Canal. As a matter of fact. In many single 
years, Pennsylvania miners have removed 
more material than was involved in the dig¬ 
ging of that great passageway between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

One more comparison might perhaps help 
tw to understand the tremendous contribu¬ 
tion made by our State to the settlement and 
development of this Nation. 

In the ancient world, the great Pyramid 
of Egypt WM universally regarded as being 
the greatest single monument ever con¬ 
structed by human labor. ' In the accuracy 
of design and In the great bulk of Its stone 
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vork* It l» ttm. quite properly, one ot tke 
wonders of the world. It required, over 
msny yeers, the eleve labor of possibly 100,000 
men. Blaulve ee that great structure la. and 
Impressive to all who are fortunate enough 
to see it, the aotual bulk of the Pyramid 
represents only some 8.400.000 cubic yards. 
In some recent years, the bulk of coal re¬ 
moved from Pennsylvania's mines has rep¬ 
resented a volume of material more than 80 
times that of the groat Pyramid and repre¬ 
sents a far greater achievement. It Is, in 
fact, an enduring monument to the thou¬ 
sands of freemen whose energy and skill, 
over the past 186 years, has done so much to 
make po^ble the material progress of our 
Nation and to create the Industrial power 
which enables us to defend before the world 
the American system of free enterprise. 


Foniicr Gofmor of Oregoo Speaks on 
MacArtkor 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 

or WAamwOTON 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdays April 24,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Charles A. Sprague, former 
Republican Governor of the State of 
Oregon, has long held a position of 
leadership in Oregon politics and affairs. 
Governor Sprague spearheads political 
thinking in keeping with the best tradi¬ 
tion of liberalism. Always a careful 
student of affairs, the Governor is to be 
commended for his straightforward 
thinking regarding General MacArthur 
and his return to the United States as 
he writes In his Salem (Oreg.) States¬ 
man column, It Seems to Me, April 12, 
1951: 

It Seems to Me 
(B y Charles A. Sprague) 

The first duty of a soldier is to obey orders. 
General MacArthur failed to obey the orders 
of his Commander in Chief. I do not see 
that President Truman had any alternative 
than to remove him from his command. 
This Is a very unfortunate termination of a 
brilliant military career, hut the general has 
invited this summary action by the President. 

Partisans of MacArthur and foes of Mr. 
Truman are having success in stirring up 
public emotions against the President. That 
Is not surprising, and surely was anticipated 
by Truman. Yet he had the courage to brave 
that reaction, proving that he had at least 
one ot the qualities of a commander. 

Over a considerable period of time Mao- 
Arthur has been insubordinate In trying by 
public statement and personal interview to 
dictate the International policy this country 
should adopt. These statements have been 
disruptive, dividing opinion within the coun¬ 
try and causing friction with our allies. 
Such conduct could not be tolerated by the 
Chief Bseeutive who is charged with prime 
responsibility in this area. Truman is our 
President, not MacArthur; and Truman is 
the one the people should rally behind and 
BupporWin this time of crisis, not the general 
who sought to force his own will on our Gov¬ 
ernment and <» united Nations. 

1 have the opinion that much of the furore 
thnt is raised over the President's action, 
and the calls for impeaching the President 
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are rooted toes in admiration for MacArthur 
than in hatred of the Preeident or in a de- 
aign to wreck his polltloal power. The hay¬ 
ing of the wolves lor Dean Acheaon's blood 
starts again. One can eee the planning of 
a Rmnan trltnnph on IfacArtbur’s return. 
The general himself with his sense of history, 
probably regards himself as another Caesar, 
proconsul of Gaul, about to oross the Rubi¬ 
con to challenge those in seats or power. 

When the emotional storm Is over somber 
Judgment will affirm the decision of Pres¬ 
ident Ituman. We cannot have divided au¬ 
thority in the ocmduct of our foreign and 
mllltaiy affairs. 


Harry S. TmmaB, Prttideot, Vartas 
DoEflat MacArtkar, Geaeral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MXCBIQAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, never since Pearl Harbor have 
so many of our people been so deeply 
aroused. 

On June 26, President Truman, with¬ 
out the consent of the Congress, involved 
us In world war m. As Commander in 
Chief, he ordered our Armed Forces to 
fight that war under General Mac- 
Arthur’s orders. 

Our men, the foot soldiers—your sons 
and husbands—went in, fought heroi¬ 
cally and—it seems unbelievable—when 
they appeared to be winning against 
overwhelming odds, President Truman, 
Commander in Chief and MacArthur's 
superior, ordered hi'u not to accept the 
aid of the 500,(MM) Chinese Nationalists 
who wanted to cross to China’s mainland 
from the Island of Formosa, and, on the 
flank or in the rear, attack the Chinese 
Communists who had entered the war. 

MacArthur was told that he must not 
use our bombers or air force beyond a 
certain point to destroy the enemy’s sup¬ 
ply lines, ammunition dumps or rest 
areas. 

By his orders. President Truman cre¬ 
ated a ’’sanctuary,” ’’cities of refuge,” 
to which-^ a criminal in biblical 
times—Communists might fiee and find 
safety. 

The result of this order was that, when 
MacArthur’s men went forward, fought 
and drove the enemy back to a certain 
line—at one time, the thirty-eighth 
parallel—^there they must stop. Beyond 
that line the enemy might not be pur¬ 
sued; back of it he might find safety, 
sanctuary, rest, and, with reinforce¬ 
ments, launch another offensive—and so 
on, ad infinitum. 

HAd General Eisenhower in World 
War n been likewise denied the use of 
the boir.bers which destroyed Germany’s 
munitions of war, her submarine bases, 
that war never could have been won. 

Pennlt an Illustration: A football team 
has A game on. Its opponent is superior 


in weight; has greater reserve strength 
in every position. It is told to win. It 
has outstanding passers, triple-threat 
men, but the coach says it must not use 
the pass nor its open-field runners after 
it reaches the opponent’s 38-yard line. 
It must Just buck the center where it is 
outweighed, outplayed. 

The situation in Korea was intolerable. 
General MacArthur was ordered to fight 
and. one would assume, win a war. But 
he was also ordered not to seek the aid 
of millions of Chinese Nationalists who 
wanted to fight the Chinese Communists; 
ordered not to use his bombers to attack 
the enemy behind the battleline—not to 
use methods which would aid In winning. 

That meant that our men, under Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur—&nd more than 9,000 
have been killed; they have suffered up¬ 
ward of 60,000 casualties—could not win 
the war in Korea. It meant that the war 
would continue indefinitely. With this 
opinion. General Ridgway, who has suc¬ 
ceeded General MacArthur in command 
in the Far East, agreed when he said: 

1 see no end to the military operations 
unless there is a political settlement. 

Unfortunately, the politicians In U. N. 
and here at home have not yet charted 
their course. The representatives of 
Britain and Prance argue with those 
from Russia and India. The representa¬ 
tives from our country, which has fur¬ 
nished 00 percent of the men, done 90 
percent of the fighting, suffered 94.6 per¬ 
cent of the casualties in Korea, appar¬ 
ently await the outcome of that political 
argument. Our men fight on. 

President Truman put us into this war. 
Re is a politician, and the politicians 
have been running it. General Mac¬ 
Arthur is a professional soldier and. as 
President Truman admits, one of the 
greatest. Being a patriotic American 
and a professional soldier, he could not 
quietly submit, remain silent, while 
American soldiers were being needlessly 
slaughtered; their efforts to win the war 
thwarted. He protested. Because he 
protested the restrictions which hindered 
the war effort, he was relieved of com¬ 
mand. 

President Truman now charges that 
General MacArthur seeks to involve us 
in world war III. How false. How ab¬ 
surd. All he asked was that we either 
get out of this war, or that he be per¬ 
mitted to use established, proven mili¬ 
tary tactics to win that war as quickly 
as possible at the least cost in human 
lives. 

President Truman ordered our men 
into world war m in Asia. His orders 
created a stalemate there. Indications 
are that he will follow the policy of 
United Nations which would give Korea 
and Formosa to the Communists; make 
futile the sacrifices of our men who have 
died there: absurd his contention that 
we seek through war to contain com¬ 
munism. 

Do not be deceived by Mr. ’Truman’s 
attempt to brand General MacArthur 
and his supporters as warmongers. 
President Truman is the man who is 
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now seeking an army of three and one- 
half million or four million men, evi¬ 
dently for the purpose of sending them 
to Europe, where they may become In¬ 
volved in world war III. 

Mr. Truman chose to disregard the 
advice of MacArthur, the outstanding 
patriot, administrator, and military ex¬ 
pert. Mr. Truman chooses to follow the 
ruinous policy of Mr. Acheson, who has 
always been sympathetic toward British 
Interests; whose acts so often have re¬ 
sulted in the advancement of commu¬ 
nism. 

As Commander in Chief. Mr. Truman 
had authority to recall General Mac¬ 
Arthur. To millions of Americans that 
seems to be the most tragic mistake 
which he. a man of many mistakes, has 
made as President. 

The President’s removal of General 
MacArthur, his acceptance of Acheson’s 
policies, has aroused the Nation as it 
never has been aroused since Pearl Har¬ 
bor. Acheson’s removal is demanded. 
Congress is asked to impeach the Presi¬ 
dent. 

Because President Truman ordered 
our men into a war where they are being 
killed, but follows a policy which pro¬ 
hibits the effective use of our Air Force 
which would save the lives of many of 
our men. in my judgment the Congress 
should make every effort to oust him 
from office. 

With a corrupt political machine at 
his back. Congress may not be success¬ 
ful in that effort. But if the people will 
continue vigorously to express their de¬ 
sires as they have been doing since Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's removal, there is hope 
that Acheson. the supporter of Hiss, may 
be fired, the country saved from disaster 
by a Congress fully aware and mindful 
of their constituents’ demands. 

Overlong the people have condoned 
Mr. Truman’s shortcomings, put up with 
a complacent Congress. Our danger 
now is that they may fail to continue 
their opposition until they have oppor¬ 
tunity in 1952 to restore this Govern¬ 
ment to the people. 


Gen. Donglat MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OK 

HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 

or VIRGINIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24, 1951 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcord, I 
include a portion of my weekly radio 
broadcast to my constituents on April 
21, 1951: 

Fellow citizens of the Third Congressional 
District, all other news in Washington this 
week was overshadowed by the appearance 
of den. Douglas MacArthur before the Joint 
meeting of the Congress of the United States 
on Thursday. 

He was a dramatic figure as he strode down 
the center aisle of the House past his young 
son, Arthur, who was sitting with the high 
Army ofilclals in the front aisle seat. He ap¬ 
peared a little tense as he entered the door. 


but after he had mounted the platform and 
waved to Mrs. MacArthur, who was sitting 
on the front row in the gallery, his tension 
disappeared and be Immediately became mas¬ 
ter of the situation. 

General MacArthur’s address to the Con¬ 
gress was magnificent. His voice and de¬ 
livery were superb and his persuasive elo¬ 
quence made a strong emotional appeal to 
the entire audience. 

With the greater portion of the text of his 
speech no true American could take excep¬ 
tion. It did. however, raise several issues 
upon which the future security of America 
depends and it also raised certain questions 
which demand the immediate investigation 
of the Congress. 

There appears to be a wide difference of 
opinion between General MacArthur and the 
administration with respect to our far east¬ 
ern policies. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
agree with General MacArthur. as he said, 
the Congress and our people should know 
that fact. Inquiry should be made by the 
Congress as to what military assistance this 
country will have to contribute to the forces 
of the Republic of China on Formosa to sup¬ 
port their effective operation against the 
Chinese mainland. The ultimate effect of 
such operations must also be considered. 
The military advantage must be Judged in 
the light of our global policy, our commit¬ 
ments to the United Nations and our pro¬ 
gram of cooperation with our allies. 

General MacArthur stated that if we bomb 
the Chinese bases in Manchuria and give 
support to the forces of Chiang Kai-shek, 
the Soviet will not necessarily mesh its ac¬ 
tions with our moves. We were told the 
same thing concerning the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists when we crossed the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel in Korea. Certainly the intervention 
of Russia is a factor to be reckoned with and 
seriously considered before we extend the 
Korean conflict. 

General MacArthur has rendered a great 
public service in so forcibly presenting these 
issues. He will not fade away as he pre¬ 
dicted. The fact that he is now free to 
express himself on American policies offers 
him the greatest opportunity of his bril¬ 
liant career. 

Already General MacArthur and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have been invited to appear 
as witnesses before appropriate committees 
of the Congress so that their views may be 
presented and weighed. These issues should 
not be determined on the basis of a clash 
of personalities. They are of far greater 
importance than the welfare of either Mr. 
Truman or General MacArthur. 

Tour Representative will follow the testi¬ 
mony before the congressional committees 
with interest and support those policies 
which appear to be for the best Interests of 
the Nation. Frankness compels me to say, 
however, that 1 am opposed to the appease¬ 
ment of communism in any part of the 
world. I agree with General MacArthur that 
“history teaches with unmistakable empha¬ 
sis that appeasement but begets new and 
bloodier war.” On the other hand. I do not 
favor starting a big war in China for the 
purpose of winning a little war In Korea. 

It is a tragedy that in the midst of this 
debate, so vital to our national security. Sen¬ 
ator Arthur Vandenberg, the chief author 
and exponent of our present bipartisan for¬ 
eign policy, has passed away. No Member 
of the entire Congress has contributed more 
to the advancement of world peace than 
Senator Vandenberg. His views on foreign 
policy were respected by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. His services in the Senate 
have been sorely missed during his pro¬ 
longed Illness. Following his death on 
V^ednesday night, the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee on Thursday approved a 
formal resolution praising its former chair¬ 
man and member for his “wisdom. Judg¬ 
ment, and patriotism.” It is a great pity 


that the Nation wUl not have the benefit of 
his vision. Judgment, and nonpartisan ap¬ 
proach in the determination of the grave 
problems which confront us. 


Farm Credit Program 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

or ALABABSA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 14 I introduced H. R. 2642 
because today there is hardly anything 
more important to the farmers of the 
deep South than a sound agricultural 
program and the credit to finance it. 

And of all the things which a farmer 
needs if he is to do his part in the war 
effort, the mc^t important is credit. 
With it. he can get the other things he 
needs, or do the job which must be done 
on his farm. H. R. 2642 provides a 
credit program which will enable farmers 
to take advantage of the present oppor¬ 
tunities to engage successfully in live¬ 
stock, dairy and poultry production. 

H. R. 2642 does not sponsor credit 
that competes with banks. The loans it 
deals with are only made to farmers 
who cannot get financed elsewhere. H. 
R. 2642 will also develop efficient farm 
owners. 

In farm visits in my own district and 
throughout the South I have talked to 
persons who really know farmers and 
farming, and in their opinion, the 
farmer is expected to take run-down 
land, insufficient or inefficient operating 
equipment, a sorry home and without 
any help from outside, grow on that 
farm not only what he needs to feed his 
own family but also to feed the city pro¬ 
duction worker and the members of our 
Armed Forces. 

We would not say to a soldier fighting 
In Korea. “Here is a chuck of wood and 
a lump of iron ore. Make yourself a gun 
and beat these Communists.’’ Yet in 
effect that is what we tell the farmer 
everytlme we deny him credit to buy 
the seed. feed, livestock, equipment, 
buildings, or land he needs. 

We would not tell the worker in an 
airplane factory, “Here is a binful of 
aluminum ore. Use only your hands, 
but build us an airplane strong enough 
to defend this Nation.’’ Yet, again, in 
effect, that is what we are telling the 
farmer when we ask him to grow the food 
we need without making it possible for 
him to do the job. He needs and we 
must supply credit to do the Job. 

In 1947 farmers had $18,000,000,000 
net farm income. But since 1947 that 
farm Income has been dropping each 
year as the prices which farmers pay for 
their equipment and other farm needs 
rise more rapidly or decline more slow¬ 
ly than the prices farmers receive for 
the crops and livestock they grow. Last 
year the farmer’s net income was under 
$13,000,000,000. While that sounds like 
quite a bit, over 6.030,000 farmers shared 
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it and the average farmer’s net income 
was only about $2,000, 

Almost the cheapest form of city labor 
gets more for his year’s work than that 
and does not have to take the gamble 
that the farmer takes. 

Almost 3A00»000 farmers, in fact, had 
gross incomes under $1,500 last year. 
Out of that they had to pay f arm-operat- 
ing expenses, family living expenses, and 
to buy whatever seed, feed, fertilizer, or 
equipment they needed for the next 
year’s crop. They could not possibly do 
it without credit. 

A few of these fanners could get the 
credit they need from local banks, but 
not many. With incomes so low, they 
have not been able to build up the chat¬ 
tels they need for bank security. Even 
when they can get credit locally, usual^ 
the terms require repayment in a short 
period of time, and these farmers need 
long repayment periods so they can pay 
out of Increased farm income rather 
than by selling capital goods. If. for 
example, a farmer borrows to buy dairy 
cows, and has to repay the loan in 9 
months, then he has to sell the cows to 
pay the loan and all the benefit he re¬ 
ceives is his milk check during the 
9-month period. 

On the other hand, if he had a long¬ 
time loan—say. a 7-year loan such as he 
might get under H. R. 2642—he should 
have a number of calves born during that 
period. He can save some of them to 
build up his herd, and with the money 
he gets from the sale of the others and 
from 7 years of income from milk, he 
can repay tlie loan and still have the 
nucleus of a good herd. 

H. R. 2642 makes that type of credit 
available to the farmer who needs it. It 
provides a period long enough to repay 
the loan out of Increased farm Income 
instead of sale of capital goods. One 
Indication of the need for this type of 
credit is the fact that the Farmers Home 
Administration who now make this tsrpe 
of loan received over 110,000 applica¬ 
tions for farm credit during the past 
7 months. 

Present legislation limits to 5 years 
the time any borrower may have to repay 
these Government operating-credit 
loans. In many cases this is enough; 
but where the farmer needs to make a 
complete adjustment in his operations 
he may require a longer time. In my 
district, for example, the typical pat¬ 
tern of agriculture has been cotton rais¬ 
ing. Today many of these cotton farm¬ 
ers are learning that their feurming en¬ 
terprises are more sound if they also 
raise other crops and carry livestock. 
The number of dairy farms In my dis¬ 
trict is increasing rapidly, and these 
dairy farmers are getting milk checks 
every month Instead of a cotton cheek 
once a year. And their land benefits by 
lying in grass instead of row crops. 

But it takes time and money to con¬ 
vert from cotton raising to livestock. 

A cotton farmer who changes over to 
a dairyman must dev^P his pastures, 
then l^d a dairy herd. Records kept 
by the Farmers Home Administration 
indicate that of the 27,755 borrowers 
who repaid their operating loans in full 
during the 1950 fiscal year. 21.5 percent 
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of the borrowers were indebted to the 
agency longer than 5 years. These 
fc.rmer8 proved that they could be suc¬ 
cessful by earning enough from their 
farm to repay the loans while support¬ 
ing their families, but under present laws 
the Government, after 1951, will allow 
these potentially successful farmers only 
5 years to succeed. H. R. 2642 would 
allow up to 7 years, a far more realistic 
figure. 

Extending the repayment period and 
Increasing the number of years that a 
borrower may be assisted are needed to 
provide a more elective system of credit 
where larger amounts of credit are re¬ 
quired to allow needed expansion or re¬ 
organization in farming enterprises. 

The bill will also permit loaning larger 
amoimts to a farmer and that too will 
help his transition to a sounder farming 
economy. 

The bill will also help our Nation’s 
economy by making it possible for more 
farmers to own their land than to be ten¬ 
ant'; or sharecroppers on it. The owner 
husbands his land resources better, tries 
to build it up. takes an active part in his 
community affairs. The tenant moves 
from farm to farm, and seldom remains 
fixed in one place long enough to build 
up the land or take an active part in com¬ 
munity affairs. 

Deep down in the heart of every farm¬ 
er is an ingrained desire to own his own 
farm, to have a little bit of America he 
can call his own. That is real Ameri¬ 
canism. The banks know that many of 
these tenant farmers are good farmers 
and would be good landowners if given a 
chance, but the bank’s regulations will 
not permit making long-term real-estate 
loans to them. 

H. R. 2642 helps the banks to make 
such loans, and to safeguard their own 
Interests, too. The bill broadens the base 
of the insured mortgage loan program 
established by the Farmers Home Ad¬ 
ministration Act of 1946 so that more 
local banks can lend money to qualified 
fanners to become farm owners, ani 
have those loans guaranteed by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This insured mortgage program has 
been growing in importance each year as 
more and more banks and other private 
lenders make loans to qualified farmers 
and accept Government guaranties of 
repayment and government servicing of 
all work connected with making or col¬ 
lecting the loans. It has been estimated 
that 6,000 such loans will be Insured— 
creathig 6,000 new farm owners or mak¬ 
ing family farms out of two small units 
in this country—during the coming year. 
Department officials estimate that at 
peak capacity the program could create 
or strengthen 89,000 family farms each 
year if the provisions of H. R. 2642 were 
in effect. That amoimts to only about 
10 per county, and surely all Members of 
Congress know that in their own districts 
—unless they represent a purely urban 
area—there are far more than 10 quali¬ 
fied farmers who should be allowed the 
privilege of family farm ownership. 

The bill also broadens the program of 
real estate development loans to farmers 
who need to Improve their land and 
buildings to make their farms efficient 
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operating units. It is just as important 
to help a small farm owner develop his 
farm as It is to make an owner out of a 
tenant. 

I therefore offer H. R. 2642 as a method 
of solving many of the farmer’s financial 
problems. With its aid, I believe we can 
benefit the farmer, the community, and 
the entire Nation. It provides the farmer 
adequate credit to do the Job which must 
be done on our farms. It provides money 
which will be spent in the local com¬ 
munity. It insuxes our Nation of the food 
and fiber needed by our defense program. 


Safety, Health, and Welfare of Inductees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdayt April 24,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
printed below received from General 
Hershey certainly shows the need for a 
coordinated program in our armed serv¬ 
ices: 

NAnONAL RKADQUASTKaS 

SXLBCTIVX Sntvxcs Stbtbm, 
Washington, D, C., April 23,1951. 
Hon. William H. Atiiks, 

House of Representatives. 

Dkas Mo. Aysxs: This will acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of April 17, enclosing 
a clipping from the Coivobessional Recobd of 
Friday, April 13, containing the adverse com¬ 
ments of a father and mother who yislted 
their son stationed at Keesler Field, Biloxi, 
Miss. You also express the opinion that it is 
my responsibility to see that youths inducted 
under the Selective Service Act are not sub¬ 
jected to the conditions that apparently exist 
in the vicinity of Keesler Field, Miss. 

Under the present Selective Service Act. 
the Selective Service System la responsible 
for the registration, classiftcation, and deliv¬ 
ery of its registrants to the Armed Forces 
Induction stations for physical examination 
or Induction. The moment they enter the 
Armed Forces they are outside the responsi¬ 
bility of the Selective Service System and 
there is nothing that the Selective Service 
System can do under the law with regard 
to the conditions of which your constituent 
complains. Incidentally, no registrants were 
Inducted pursuant to 1948 Selective Service 
Act, into the United States Air Force, which 
prefers to recruit by voluntary enlistment. 

While I am in sympathy with, and sin¬ 
cerely appreciate the misgivings of. theae par¬ 
ents. I believe that the problem Involved 
must be solved by the Armed Forces in co¬ 
ordination and cooperation with State, 
county, and city authorities in the neighbor¬ 
hood of military installations. 

The Senate -version of the Universal Train¬ 
ing and Service Act now pending in Congress 
contain id a provision for the establishment 
of a National Security Training Commission 
which would have the responsibility for 
establiahing policies and standards with re¬ 
spect to the eimduct of initial basic training 
(including the moral, religious, recreational, 
Informational, and educational phases of 
such training).of the trainees. The House 
version provides thst the Commission is to di¬ 
rect and control the basic military train¬ 
ing of the National Security Trainixig Corps, 
establishing such policies and standards with 
respect to the conduct of initial military 
training, as are necessary, making adsquaie 
proviaions for the moral and spiritual welfare 
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Of the trainees. The Commission Is required, 
among oth':r things, to prepare and submit 
to Congress plans covering measures for the 
personal safety, health, welfare, and morals 
of the members of the National Security 
Training Corps and to prescribe a code of 
conduct. These directives of the Congress, 
in my opinion, are steps in the right direc¬ 
tion as far as the members of the National 
Security Training Corps are concerned. 
However, as far as the Selective Service Sys¬ 
tem is concerned it has no authority or re¬ 
sponsibility over its registrants once they are 
Inducted into the Armed Forces. 

It would appear that the questions raised 
by you more properly come within the sphere 
of the Department of Defense and I am, 
therefore, taking the liberty of referring your 
communication to the Secretary of Defense 
for his consideration. It is hoped that this 
disposition of the matter will satisfactorily 
serve yoxir purpose, and I regret that I can¬ 
not be more helpful in this situation. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lbwzb B. Hsrsket, 

Director. 


The Role of MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from Life magazine: 
Tkk Rou or MacArthxtr—^Hk Has a Historzo 

Opfortonxtt To Brinc Focus and Force 

TO Unxteo States Polzct 

General MacArthur has a great role—a 
role of greatness—^to play in this country 
now. 

The size of the role is indicated by the 
fact that he was ousted for no petty reason 
but because he chose to challenge the whole 
drift of events and the dominant attitudes 
of the Government of the United States and 
of the United Nations. 

If we remind ourselves of some of Mac- 
Arthur’s distinguishing qualities and char¬ 
acteristics, we shall be able to sketch the 
nature of the role itself and his fitness 
for it. 

MacArthur is a man of the west, a man of 
Asia, and an American. 

MacArthur is a man of the west. At all 
those times when we are not bogged down 
in trivialities, we realize that it is nothing 
less than western civilization Itself which 
is in peril in this generation. The peril 
comes not only from the external bar¬ 
barian but from weakness and betrayal—or 
sheer stupidity—within. MacArthur is a 
man deeply of the west. He knows its his¬ 
tory—its spiritual no less than its military 
history. Greece. Rome, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the age of Britain’s greatness— 
all the splendid and tragic meanings of the 
drama of these centuries are the constant 
prompters of his mind and spirit. 

MacArthiu* is a man of Asia. Nothing is 
sillier than the glib pundlting that Mac¬ 
Arthur' is interested in Asia at the expense 
of Europe. As a matter of fact, if Truman 
had been inspired, he would have sent Mao- 
Arthur to Europe and Eisenhower to Asia. 
Within a week, Eisenhower, an Intensely 
practical soldier, would have seen how right 
MacArthur is about Asia. Within a week, 
all Europe would have recognized the truth 
of what ve have said above about Mao- 
Arthiu*. But it is siguiflcant and terribly 


important that MacArthur Is a man of Asia. 
He is today the only man of the west who 
has in Asia not only immense prestige but 
also the devoted loyalty of millions and mil¬ 
lions of Aslans. True, he has bitter enemies 
there. But who are they? They are the 
Communists and their dupiM. For the people 
of Japan, for the people of the Philippines 
and of other Islands, for the hundreds of 
thousands of antl-Commuulsts in China, 
MacArthur is a groat symbol. How do they 
think of him? As imperialist? Conqueror? 
No—as liberator and friend. 

KIS QUALXTXE8 ITT OUR NEEDS 

MacArthur is an American. He has not 
been in this country for 13 years. He may 
be “out of touch,” as his enemies hope and 
some friends fear. But his is not the pulse- 
taking patriotism and he is certainly not 
the typical American of this or any week’s 
Gallup poll. He is something more impor¬ 
tant: he is the basic American. Indelibly 
stamped upon his character are the basic 
precepts by which this Nation has lived 
and either will live or, in denial of them, 
perish. 

Besides being a man of the west, a man of 
Asia, and an American, MacArthur is a num¬ 
ber of other things. He is a master of his 
profession—the profession of arms. This he 
considers to be an honorable profession; he 
has served it with honor. He is a statesman— 
a title which few can claim today but which 
he earned in Japan by a performance with¬ 
out precedent in history. 

Finally. MacArthur, though he may be 
charged with vanity has the humility to be¬ 
lieve in God. This last fact has an Important 
consequence for this hour. For it means that 
for him it is Impossible to divorce policy and 
action from moral principle. He may not 
always do the right thing, he may do wrong; 
the point is that for him right and wrong are 
basic considerations. 

Applying these characteristics of MacAr¬ 
thur to OUT present confused and perilous 
situation, we see how aptly they fit our needs. 

We need a man of the west because we 
need a grand alliance of all those national 
and spiritual elements in Europe and the 
Americas which are still in allegiance to the 
highest Ideals of the west and which refuse 
suicide and cynicism. (We can’t win the 
struggle for the world through vulgar, igno¬ 
rant, provincial nationalism on either side of 
the Atlantic.) But the leader of the west— 
whether as spokesman or statesman—^must 
be an American; for circumstances have de¬ 
volved the task of leaderjhlp upon this coun¬ 
try. We need a man of the west who, by 
deeds and character, is accepted as a true 
friend of Asia in travail. We need, above all, 
a man of moral principles—that is to say, of 
moral principles clearly understood so that 
the policy and action he proposes can be— 
and inevitably will be—grounded in moral 
principle. 

OUR PERILS ARE KIS TEST 

It may seem impossible that any man 
could rise to the greatness which our present 
perils demand. At the moment, although he 
wears as he always will the five stars of a 
general of the Army, MacArthur is free to 
speak plainly and honestly to his fellow 
Americans and the world. He has no politi¬ 
cal obligations, and will, we hope, contract 
none. He will, we hope, be wary of all cliques 
or claques which even now so blatantly seek 
to use him for ends less noble than we be¬ 
lieve his to be. Surely he is wise enough to 
know that he can be destroyed by idolatrous 
friends no less than by obvious enemies. 

BCacArthur’s task now is to speak—^to cut 
through and disperse the double-talk, the 
poisonous politics, the meanness and small¬ 
ness of most of the speech by which we have 
been engulfed in these last months. He will 
speak to northerners and southerners, to 
Democrats and Republicans, to men whose 
ancestors came with the Mayflower, and to 


the refugees who came yesterday. Mac¬ 
Arthur may have other tasks to perform 
later, in or out of Government, but in these 
next few weeks his task is to put before the 
Nation a believable policy—to tell us what 
we ought to do. and why. and to challenge 
us to choose our course now. 

What is certain is that this Nation cannot 
remain in the passive, helpless, and hopeless 
position into which it was put by President 
Truman’s speech on April 11. In defending 
his removal of MacArthur, Truman moved 
on to a calamitous error—he defined the 
policy of the United States in a way that 
ties the Nation’s hands and gives all initia¬ 
tive. all power of choice, to the enemy. Not 
even America is strong enough to win if it 
has to fight under that handicap. 

Can any man rise to the greatness our 
perils demand? MacArthur may fail—and 
the cloud of disillusionment may again 
darken the already dreary landscape of our 
time. Yet he seems to have been shaped 
for a role of greatness. His chance of ful¬ 
filling it may be measurably increased by 
every American who will strive himself, in 
his own thinking and in his own private 
Judgment, to rise as an individual to the 
greatness of this hour. 


Prize-Winning Eteays—^American Legion 
Etiay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAHVE3 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
am including essays by two of the win¬ 
ners of the American Legion essay con¬ 
test in Ohio. Of the 12 winners in the 
State 0 ^ Ohio, 2 were in my congressional 
district. I am very proud of these essays 
by Miss Dolores Amedei, of Steuben¬ 
ville, Ohio, and Miss Mary Ann Wiggins, 
of Bellaire, Ohio, and I commend them 
to the readers of the Congressional 
Record: 

American Constitution in Our MoDEnN 
World 

(By Dolores Amedei) 

Although conceived by patriots of a new 
Nation under living conditions and economic 
circumstances vastly different from those of 
present days, the Constitution has success¬ 
fully met the challenge of rapidly changing 
conditions in all phases of our national life. 

Different political parties find no difficulty, 
when they assume power. In changing the 
laws of the land in accordance with their 
principles and beliefs, under the basic tenets 
of the Constitution as a fiuid yet firm guide- 
post. 

It is because the forefathers, in their wis¬ 
dom, drafted Its basic principles In such 
broad, democratic fashion, that the Constitu¬ 
tion has met the test of time and undoubt¬ 
edly will be found to meet the complex prob¬ 
lems facing us In the future under the en¬ 
tirely new conditions of an atomic age. 

In essence, the Constitution is a simple 
dlocument guaranteeing to all citizens cer¬ 
tain rights and privileges that cannot be 
taken away without due process, meaning 
that any changes in the application (but not 
the principles) mtist be done in such a 
manner that allows the fullest opportunity 
for all to have their opinion expressed to 
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tlioie by whom tbe rains of eovernment are 
bandied. 

Tboee guarantloB In the Constitution ra« 
latlng to oertaln freedoms such as (1) of 
aaeembly, <2) of raUglous belief, and (8) of 
eaqoreoBlon. are tbe bulwarks enjoyed by clU- 
Bens of tbe United States that have never 
been guaranteed to cltlaens of any other 
nation. They are the guldiqiosts that make 
It tanpoealble tor this ooimtry to plunge 
headlong into any form of dictatorship, be¬ 
cause such forms of government cannot be 
Instituted, let alone continued, where cltl- 
Bens are poaeessed of these rights. 

Modern times require the presence of a 
time-tried, flexible Constitution capable of 
yielding to the swiftly changing circum¬ 
stances of a maOhlne age, yet firm enough to 
resist (or at least retard sufficiently to aUow 
time for mature consideration) of any sweep¬ 
ing and sudden departures from the recog- 
nlaed concepts of Its meanings. 

This country Is feeling the effects of the 
Impact of new ideas of government less than 
other nations because Its cltlaenry, feeling 
more secure In Its rights by virtue of consti¬ 
tutional guaranties, are prone to examine 
those radically different concepts more lei¬ 
surely and clrcxunspectly than dtiaens of 
cotmtries. where because of the absence of 
such guaranties, any newly advanced ism 
Is selaed upon as an attractive, even if un¬ 
tested and unproved, way of bettering the 
way of life. 

One of the most valuable principles of our 
Constitution is the protection given minority 
groups, whether religious, economic, or po¬ 
litical. This guaranty perhaps makes us ap¬ 
pear slov/er in meeting changes because of 
the democratic processes that must be ad¬ 
hered to, but results on the other hand in 
sounder solutions to our problems. 

It is because of these things that we can 
confidently face any problems that may con¬ 
front us in the foreseeable future with a 
calm and assurance made possible by the 
knowledge that no Individual, clique, or 
pressure group can seize power In suCh a 
fashion that its will can he forced on all our 
citizens without their consent. 


Thx Amxxican CoNsrmmoN m a Modbxn 
Would 

(By Mary Ann Wiggins) 

The American Constitution embodies the 
fundamental principles of democracy. These 
fundamentals do not change quickly for be¬ 
hind them are people, and the will of the 
people is the basic reason for a democracy. 

People all over the world are very much 
the same. They all want freedom from op¬ 
pression by the state or by a dictator. When 
this freedom has once been obtained It be¬ 
comes a living thing In the hearts of the 
people who have worked for It, and It can¬ 
not be easily taken away. When you have 
worked for this freedom and your sons and 
daughters have died on coimtless battleflelda 
to preserve it, it becomes v«y precious to 
you. Such a freedom as this needs a foun¬ 
dation If It is to be kept alive for future gen¬ 
erations. The American Constitution Is as 
strong a foimdation as can be found In our 
modem chaotic world. 

In crises where other goverxunents have 
failed, tbe Constitution has proved itself a 
stable foundation for our Government. 
Compare our Constitution with other forms 
of government. Tou will find that many of 
the things that we take for granted are not 
known In other countries. Hitler had thou¬ 
sands of helpless people put to death with¬ 
out giving them a fair trial or even a trial at 
all. Under communism pbople do not expe¬ 
rience religious freedom, they are not al¬ 
lowed to speak their opinions freely. They 
are told what they should believe, what they 
thould read, and how they may vote. The 
Constitution has survived because It Insti¬ 
tuted a government of the people, carried 


out by the chosen npresentatlveB of the 
people. 

Our Constitution stands for equality 
among men. Through our courts it provides 
a way for all men to receive equal voice 
befeve the law. 

The Constitution provides protection for 
the rights of all oitlxens of our country. Al¬ 
though the Constitution gives many privi¬ 
leges and rights, it also requires that tbe 
cltlaens perform oertaln duties and obliga¬ 
tions. If we want to see our Constitution 
accomplish the most good we must work to 
fulfill our obligations as eitlBens. The Con¬ 
stitution contains the conditions and terms 
of democracy by which we all must live or 
suffer the penalty. 

By using the power to amend tbe Consti¬ 
tution, we can overcome difficulties that did 
not exist when the Constitution was drawn 
up. 

The Constitution, of course. Is not perfect. 
There are many loopholes that must even¬ 
tually be cleared up. How much can I say 
about my neighbors and my Government and 
still be protected by tbe Constitution? To 
what extent may I carry out my freedoms and 
still claim that they are my constitutional 
rights? These are some of the problems that 
often bother us. 

Most Americans do not realize the far- 
reaching effects of the Constitution. Our 
Constitution was drawn up by the ablest 
statesmen of that time. These men had ex¬ 
perienced oppression, and they were well 
qualified for the Job of making a Constitu¬ 
tion for a free people. Let’s keep it a Con¬ 
stitution for a free people. 


MacArthir’s Greatest Hours 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALLEN J.ELLENDER, SR. 

OF LOUISIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
hehall of the senior Senator from Mis¬ 
sissippi [Mr. Eastland], I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article entitled "Sees Mac- 
Arthur’s ‘Greatest Hours*,” written by 
Edgar Poe. and publistied in the New 
Orleans Times-Plcayune For April 20, 
1051. 

Hiere being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Skes MacAxthtdx’b “Obxatbst Rouxs’* 

(By Edgar Poe) 

Washxmoton, April 19.— Tbe two greatest 
bov?8 In the ctAartvd life of Gen. Douglas 
]i*'cArtbur were in Tokyo Bay when formal 
eurrender wae wrung from Japan and Thurs¬ 
day when he delivered a powerful, drama- 
packed addreae at a Joint eeeslon of Congress. 

This correspondent wae privileged to be 
.present at both of these tremendous 
occasions. 

Perhaps no one has ever delivered a more 
spine-tingling, thought-provoking addreae to 
the American Congress than did the general 
of the Army, Just dismissed from his Far 
Eastern commands. 

When this co rr es p ondent was aboard the 
battleship Misaouri to see the conquered and 
humiliated Japanese representatives of Em¬ 
peror Hlrohlto the surrender on Sep¬ 
tember 9, 1945, General ItacArthur was In 
hie greatest gloiy. Thursday he wae an **01d 
sbldler.” But to the United States Congreai 


and a Jam-packed gallery of leading Amer¬ 
icans, General MacArthur truly was ”Mac- 
Arthur the magnificent.’* 

Some veteran observers expressed belief 
that at no time in American history has a 
Congress and the audience teen more 
touted than In the general's closing re¬ 
marks after citing bis 82 years of military 
service. Binging applause swept over the 
Chamber. Be then told of his hopes and 
dreams on the plains of West Point. 

Oeaoral MacArthiu: said those West Point 
dreams have long since vanished. Re said 
he remembered the old ballad which pro¬ 
claimed that "old soldiers never die; they 
Just '.de away." 

"And like the old soldier of that ballad" 
he said, "1 now close my military career and 
Just fade away, an oH soldier who tried to 
do his duty as God gave him the light to see 
that duty. Good-by." 

This Btatomert brought tears streaming 
to the eyes of Members of Congress, to men 
and women In .the gallery. Hardened sol¬ 
diers and admirals who were sitting on the 
front rows took out their handkerchiefs and 
wiped their tear-filled eyes. So did some 
Members of Congress. One of those affected 
was General Walnwrlght, the great soldier, 
who was captured when Batan fell, but who 
was freed in 1946 Just In time to be along¬ 
side General MacArthur when the surrender 
waa wrung from the Japanese. 

History was made that day. Peace—which 
turned out to be only temporary—had come 
to a world that had paid a tremendous price 
In blood and destruction. 

This correspondent a short time later 
sickened when he stood In the melted ghoet- 
like city of Hiroshima wfere an estimated 
120,000 lives were wiped out with one single 
bomb. Some 75,000 to 200.000 others had 
been wounded. 

There was no doubt that one of the great 
historical and horrible happenings of the 
world bad taken place here. An Impact on 
the world had been made at Hiroshima. 

In Washington, Thursday, one felt that 
here, too, a speech of historical significance 
had been delivered. 

Most of tbe applause during the general’s 
address came from the Republican aisle. 
They applauded often. A scattering of ap¬ 
plause came from the Democratic aisles, but 
both Republicans and Democrats gave the 
general a tremendous ovation when he con¬ 
cluded. 

As the general walked down the aisle out 
of the chamber he waved in the direction of 
Mrs. MacArthur, who was sitting in the 
gallery. Youthful Arthur MacArthur. who 
was sitting on tbe front row on the Demo¬ 
cratic Bide of tbe aisle applauded his father 
along with all the Senators and Representa¬ 
tives and tbe Jammed galleries. 

General MacArthur bad made a trium¬ 
phant return to the Nation’s Capital. 


Proposed Sale of the Former German 
Embassy 

EXIENSION OP REMARKS 

H0N.WILUAMLANGER 

OF NOmm DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24,1951 
Mr. LANOER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record three edi¬ 
torials dealing with the sale of the for¬ 
mer German Embassy in this city. The 
editorials appeared in the German press 
published in the western occupied none 
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of Germany. I particularly wish to read 
one of the editorials. It is entitled 
‘‘Under the Hammer: The United States 
Between Emotion and Reason.** It 
reads: 

UxTDSB THE Hammer: The United States Be< 

TWEEN EMOTION AND REASON 

During the First World War the rules of 
civilization were still observed. The seizure 
and the announced sale of the German Em¬ 
bassy Building today obviously belong to the 
progress of International law, which, If not 
stopped, will hurt each nation In the long 
run. Political opportunism may go unpun¬ 
ished while violating minor laws of behavior, 
but It Is fatal to violate International law 
which binds and protects each member of 
the family of nations. The advertisement in 
the Wall Street Journal offering the Embassy 
for sale has a terrible psychological effect be¬ 
cause It opens old wounds which had slowly 
started to heal. (Excerpt from an article In 
the Dusseldorfer Nachrlchten (Christian In¬ 
dependent). March 21. 1961.) 

Mr. President, I may say that the edi¬ 
torials bear out the editorial comment 
which appeared recently in the Cleve¬ 
land Plain Dealer, to which reference 
was made by the Junior Senator from 
Nebraska yesterday, and they bear out 
the argument that we should have an 
Investigation of the proposed sale of the 
German Embassy. 

There being no objection, the other 
editorials were ordered to be printed in 
the Ricord. as follows: 

Not Only Stones 

In the midst of forming great world poli¬ 
cies (by which the Western Powers Intend 
to lead the Germans back Into the commu¬ 
nity of free nations) one should not forgot 
those little gestures which improve mutual 
relationships. This was clearly recognized 
by Senator Hugh Btttlek, who has protested 
against the policy of putting the former 
German Embassy in Washington up for sale. 

The German Embassy In Washington Is 
not only an accumulation of stones worth 
a cer'^ain number of dollars. Tied up with 
It, there exist certain Imponderable values 
which one should not add to the heaped 
ruins of World War II without careful con¬ 
sideration. (Wlesbadener Kurier (Independ¬ 
ent), March 13. 1961.) 


Stepchildren 

German consuls abroad have many diffi¬ 
culties. Consul General Krekeler In New 
York uses the former quarters of a nylon 
shop. He could easily have found a place 
in the rooms of the old German Embassy. 
Tills hope has now been destroyed by the 
United States Department of Justice. The 
Embassy Building Is being put up for sale, 
and for Americans only. Is this “equal treat¬ 
ment for the Germans”? The Germans are 
being disinherited and told to accept the 
status of stepchildren. (Westfalische Nach¬ 
rlchten (Christian Union), March 14, 1961<) 


On Academic Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

OF SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 2i, 1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record a two- 
column article written by James Mar¬ 
shall, a member of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion of the City of New York, and pub¬ 
lished in a recent issue of Strengthening 
Democracy, a publication of the Board 
of Education of the City of New York. 
The article is entitled “On Academic 
Freedom.** I think it is particularly im¬ 
portant because It shows the reasons why 
the Board of Education of the city of 
New York passed a resolution to the ef¬ 
fect that anyone who is a Communist is 
unfit to be a teacher in the American 
public school system. No one is going to 
accuse the city of New York of being a 
reactionary spot on the American map. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On Academic Freedom 

I believe that we have to begin with the 
principle that In the forum of the mind all 
is fair and permissible no matter how un¬ 
orthodox. Suppression of people who hold 
unorthodox ideas and discrimination against 
them because of the views which they may 
entertain must be abhorrent to all of us 
who are devoted to democracy as we know 
It, as it has descended to us from the English 
and American revolutions, as It has been ex¬ 
pressed in the English Bill of Bights, our own 
Declaration of Independence and Constitu¬ 
tion and in the writings of men like Milton, 
Jefferson. Lincoln. Mr. Justice Holmes, and 
countless others. This freedom is the very 
basis of all other freedoms. To place re¬ 
straint on freedom of thought or discuBsion 
In classrooms or lecture halls endangers all 
other freedoms and imperils our basic Amer¬ 
ican civil rights. This freedom of the mind 
and of expression as applied in classroom and 
lecture hall is the very essence of what we 
call academic freedom. Consequently it is 
basic to American education. 

REQUISITES FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

Academic freedom is more than a mere 
guaranteed power for self-expression. There 
cannot be academic freedom where a teacher 
himself is not free, where he himself is for 
some reason unable to be honest, where he 
is under pressure to say something or not 
to say something irrespective of objective 
truth. 

The counterpart to academic freedom may 
be said to be freedom to learn the truth, the 
right of students not to have ideas perverted 
and thought controlled. In the name of 
academic freedom they have the right to 
have teachers who, if not always competent 
to think for themselves, at least have not 
surrendered intellectual iiltegrity to others 
to do their thinking for them. 

The evidence before us is clear that Com¬ 
munist Party members have a loyalty to 
Soviet Russia and to the promotion of world 
communism which is a higher loyalty than 
loyalty tb their own country; that class 
hatred and the destruction of the bourgeois 
state are part of Communist doctrine; that 
the seizure of power in the interest of creat¬ 
ing a so-called dictatorship of the proletariat 
is implicit in Communist Party membership; 
and that party members engaged in educa¬ 
tion have the special task of using education 
for these purposes. 

HE cannot express OBJECTIVE TRUTH 

Consequently, how can it be said that any¬ 
one committed to Communist doctrine, any¬ 
one following the Communist Party line is 
free? By the nature of his allegiance to 
communism, his adoption o; the Lenin- 
Btalin system of belief, be cannot accept and 
express objective truth. He must accept and 
prosecute class war and the destruction of 


the boiirgeois state. He is bound to his 
principle that democracy is not the democ¬ 
racy that we know, but something quite 
different called social democracy. He is 
obliged to doubt the Mendelian law and to 
espouse the biological theory of Lysenko. 
He dare not applaud the music of Shostako¬ 
vich and Khachaturian and others when that 
is deemed to be contrary to Communist 
musical doctrine. His political, economic, 
and social beliefs must follow the Ideological 
meanderings of the Kremlin line. This is 
not ^ruth. No man accepting such doctrine 
can claim the right to teach such concepts 
in classroom or in lecture hall in the name 
of academic freedom. He is not academically 
free if he is in such intellectual bondage. 
Whether in classroom, in guidance work, or 
in club work after class ho cannot be trusted 
with children. 

Where he conceals the fact that he is a 
Communist he is all the more unfitted to be 
a teacher because he is mlslaboling his 
wares. Where students are young and im¬ 
mature, where they cannot fairly be expected 
to form Judgments even where all the facts 
are available, where they are not free to 
choose their teachers or hear a contrary 
doctrine and weigh the two, where they are 
subject to compulsory education law, as are 
the children in our schools, then it is the 
duty of the Board of Education to protect 
them. 

James Marshall, 
Member, Board of Education. 


Atsiitance for India 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. April 24.1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the India emergency as¬ 
sistance joint resolution, I am deeply 
disturbed over the failure of the Con¬ 
gress to take prompt action on this 
measure. The people of India are not 
faced with the prospect of famine at 
some time in the dim future: the threat 
is immediate. 

The letters which have poured Into 
my office from all over the State of Mis¬ 
souri indicate the very real concern of 
our citizens for the hunger-stricken peo¬ 
ple abroad, and urge that we put de¬ 
cency ahead of political expediency. If 
we have learned any lesson at all from 
history, we should have learned that 
communism finds fertile ground amidst 
poverty and hunger. We will have only 
our own parsimony and procrastination 
to blame if the discouraged people of 
India turn to communism and Soviet 
Russia for aid. 

It is false economy to deny starving 
millions grain which we have in abund¬ 
ance. and which will, if timely given, 
save many lives, and be an eloquent tes¬ 
timonial to the humanity of our people. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has 
stated the case well, I think, In a recent 
editorial: 

The United States has tried to assume a 
position of great moral force in the world. 
The hope for human integrity, justice, and 
compassion has attracted millions to the 
policy of the United States leadership among 
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tb« tenuously free people Of south Aato. This 
le being torn end smothered by failure to 
help now. * • • Here is an instance 

where we can serve humanity in traditional 
American fashion and serve our own self- 
interest by countering Communist postur¬ 
ing with western generosity. 

Ml*. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed In the Rico'»d 
the editorial entitled ‘‘As inrfia. Starves’* 
from the St. Louis Olobe-Democrat of 
April 11. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

As Ivou Stasvss 

The teeming millions of India, confronted 
with famine, have urgently appealed, 
through their government, lor 2.000.000 tons 
of grain from the United States. This plea 
was made last December. More than 8 
months have passed, yet Congress has done 
nothing about the request. 

Bed China has offered 1.000,000 tons and 
Btissla a smaller amount. Probably neither 
nation nas the grain pledged, but they 
quickly made the promise and no doubt wiU 
send In some food. They recognise and 
capitalise on the propaganda oppoztunlty. 
Are the aeeds of communism literaUy to be 
poured into India, while the grain of Ameri¬ 
can humanltarlanism is padlocked imder 
congressional dawdling? 

Opposition to sending India foods has 
arisen in Washington. Some object to Prime 
Minister Nehru's Red appeasement and criti¬ 
cism of our policy in Korea. Some want to 
bargain for a loan, for atomic materials, for 
embargo concessions. 

This la a wrong time to bargain. Bargain¬ 
ing with death from starvation would justify 
the Uncle Shylock sobriquet which already is 
emerging in India. 

The United States has tried to assume a 
position of a great moral force in the world. 
The hope for human integrity, justice, and 
compassion has attracted milUons to the 
policy of the United States leadership among 
the tenuously free peoples of south Asia. 
This is being torn and smothered by failure 
to help now. 

The hungry of India should not be allowed 
to starve because we do not approve of the 
policies of Nehru. Famine should not be a 
plaything in politics. Whatever may be the 
doubts over India’s Prime Minister and his 
occasional pro-Red Implications, the help¬ 
less people of India need American aid. 
They need it quickly. 

The Indian Government stated it must 
have 6,000,000 tons of grain to avert critical 
famine. It can pay for only 4.000,000 tons. 
Indians were led to believe months ago Wash¬ 
ington would open its granaries to give what 
is needed. Now some counties In India have 
meager provisions to carry them only three 
more weeks. Bills in Congress to provide 
the needed grain have been dormant in the 
House Rules Committee and in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

If Communist sources provide food for 
India in crisis, there will be strings attached. 
Even if there weren't, the cause of commu¬ 
nism would profit heavily. If we hope to 
improve the cause of western democracy, we 
should send the grain without strings. Mar¬ 
garet Parton, writing from New Delhi in the 
New York Tribime, observed, "While Amer¬ 
ica may not win India with wheat. America 
may well lose India without wheat." 

We have the grain and can afford to send 
it. The President should take extraordinary 
measures to help India whip starvation. 
Here is an instance where we can serve hu¬ 
manity in traditional American fashion and 
serve our own self-interest by countering 
Communist posturing with western gener¬ 
osity. 


ScretD Acton Guild Rqiliei to Galt 
Soadtrfaard 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RICHAADM. NIXON 

or CALzroamA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, April 24,19S1 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to bave printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter from 
the board of directors of the Screen Ac¬ 
tors Guild to Miss Gale Sondergaard, 
which was published in the Hollywood 
Reporter on March 21.1951. 

The reply of the Screen Actors Guild 
to Miss Sondergaard's appeal for support 
of her attack on the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities is most com¬ 
mendable. It is reafBnnation of the un¬ 
questioned loyalty and patriotism of the 
great majority of those persons who are 
afEiliated with the motion-picture indus¬ 
try. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Screen Actors Guild, 

March 20, mi. 

Miss Gale Sondergaard. 

Hollywood, Calif. 

Dear Miss Sondergaard: The board of 
directors of the Screen Actors Guild has re¬ 
ceived and carefully considered your letter 
of March 13 which you saw fit also to publish 
In the press. The Guild's answer should be 
equally available to the public and will be 
published. 

Your letter (1) attacks as an inquisition 
the pending hearings by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities into alleged 
Communist Party activities by a few individ¬ 
uals and (2) aslOB that the Guild protect you 
against any consequences of your own j^r- 
Bonal decisions and actions. 

The Communist Party press also has at¬ 
tacked the hearings as a "warmongering, 
labor and freedom-busting • • • witch¬ 
hunt • • * by congressional inquisi¬ 
tors.’* The Guild board totally rejects this 
quoted typical Communist Party line. We 
recogniee its obvious purposes of attempting 
to smear the bearings in advance and to 
create disrespect for the American form of 
government. 

The deadly seriousness of the international 
situation dictates the tone of our reply. 
This is not the time for dialectic fencing. 
Like the overwhelming majority of the 
American people, we believe that a "clear 
and present danger" to our Nation exists. 
The Guild board believes that all partici¬ 
pants in the international Communist Party 
conspiracy against our Nation should be ex¬ 
posed for what they are—enemies of our 
country and of our form of government. 

It is not the province of the Guild board 
to decide what is the best method of carry¬ 
ing out this aim. It is our hope that the 
current House committee hearings will help 
to do so. in an objective and intelligent 
manner. We are Informed that the com¬ 
mittee will guard against smearing of any 
Innocent individuals. We will watch with 
extreme interest the way in which the hear¬ 
ings are conducted and any and all develop¬ 
ments stemmiz^ therefrom. 

The Guild as a labor union will fight 
against any secret blacklist created by any 
group of employen. On the other band, if 
any actor by his own actUms outside of 
union aotivitleB has so offended American 
public opinion that he has made himself \m- 


salable at the boxofllce, the Guild cannot 
and would not want to force any employer 
to hire him. That is the individual actor’s 
personal responsibility and it cannot be 
shifted to his union. 

Board or DnBcroas. 

Screen Actors GuiUL 


Ob the Eve of Victory With MacArthor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

or ZLUNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, in com¬ 
memoration of the memorable day when 
General MacArthur came home after 
near completion of his Job which began 
at Bataan and moved to Korea through 
years of bloodshed, strife, slaughter, 
hunger, torture, suffering, and conflict— 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to submit an article writ¬ 
ten by Brig. Gen. Julius Klein, as a colo¬ 
nel. when he called on General MacAr¬ 
thur in 1945. 

General Klein served under General 
MacArthur in the Pacific theater and 
holds his past commander in great de¬ 
votion and esteem, as is set forth in glow¬ 
ing terms in his article entitled “On the 
Eve of Victory With MacArthur." 

This document is submitted with the 
thought that no matter what accusa¬ 
tions are made against him. nor what 
vindication he achieves, the words of 
General Klein in 1945 are spoken for the 
many thousands of men, living and dead, 
who served under him in the bloody days 
of Guadalcanal, Biak, Tarawa, and the 
Philippines—through the tedious years 
of reconstruction—and now the period 
of defense of his acts in service to his 
country. The article follows: 

On the Eve or Victoht With MacArthur 
(By Brig. Gen. Julius Klein) 

(Written August 4, 1946. in Luaon, Philip¬ 
pine Islands, for the /irmy and Navy Journal 
and International News Service.) 

The sign over his door reads simply 
*'CINC." I entered with the natural awe of 
a soldier for his Commander in Chief, but 
as he moved from his desk to greet me. I 
felt my heart pounding as It had so many 
years ago on my first Dig assignment as a 
reporter. 

It was late In the day. This man was the 
nerve center of a gigantic war machine. 
But I could detect no trace of exhaustion in 
spite of his many callers and conferences, 
and the decisions he had rendered that 
day. 

I recalled when I saw him, in the Washing¬ 
ton days of Herbert Hoover. I remembered 
well his youthful dignity, his immaculate 
dress, and the dashing gallant figure that 
be cut. With the terrible war at the greatest 
climax, I was prepared to see a much older 
man, wear, bearing the mark of the tragic 
war years. 

But the man who greeted me was the 
MacArthur of old. 

He bad not altered. He remains the 
erect, charming, youthful, black-haired eol- 
dier of thoee distant days when he wee Chief 
of Staff. 

As he spoke I began to reallee the great- 
nesB of the man—he has long since proved 
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himself the soldier. My mind flashed back 
to the great of another war whom 1 had 
interviewed, Pershing. Haig. Foch, March. 
Bliss and the others, and he suffers by com¬ 
parison with no man. I know why the 
United States Under Secretary of War, Robert 
Patterson, in a chat I had with him a few 
months ago, referred to MacArthur as "the 
General of the Age." One could sense in his 
presence the great general, the flne patriot, 
the statesman, scholar, and humanitarian 
who embodies all those qualities that make 
him the most illustrious American of our 
time. 

We discussed various problems facing 
America now and after the war. The gen¬ 
eral’s great devotion to the sons of America, 
his interest in the smallest detail concern¬ 
ing the welfare of his men, were only a high 
light of the interview. MacArthtir knows 
what he wants for them, for America, and 
he hopes and prays with millions of others 
that the sacrifices made by the flower of 
our youth will not have been in vain. 

His memory is remarkable. His eloquent 
use of the English language, his diction, his 
own presentation of what he tries to bring 
home to his listener can be matched with the 
best I have ever read or heard. 

When he talks about war and the suffering 
that it brought about, you detect a sad 
emotion. It is the only time he resorts to 
rough language. He knows what Pearl Har¬ 
bor, Bataan, Corregidor, and Santo Tomas 
meant to America, and as I sat there I real¬ 
ized what it meant to MacArthur himself. 

As may be expected, he discussed the im¬ 
portant strategy of the war with equal bril¬ 
liance as concerns Army, Navy, or Air Corps 
activities, and he is not only equally well 
posted but also something of an expert in 
the economic, political, international, and 
cultural consequences of the war. He see 
with great clarity what is needed in addi¬ 
tion to the United Nations Charter to assure 
lasting peace, with a powerful, strong, and 
free America guaranteeing that our genera¬ 
tion will return to its own form of living 
and pursuit of happiness. 

1 had given him a 10-page report on my 
mission, and as he perused it my eyes strayed 
round the walls and rested on a framed in¬ 
scription. Reading it I was struck by the 
key it gave me to the general's life and ac¬ 
tions—took out my pen and wrote down 
the words, as MacArthur read on. 

‘T do the best I know how, the very best 
I can. and I mean to keep on doing so until 
the end. If the end brings me out all right 
what is said against we won't amount to any¬ 
thing; if it brings me out wrong, all the 
angels swearing that I was right would make 
no difference." (Abraham Lincoln.) 

I had taken down these words, which 1 
hope I have rendered correctly without know¬ 
ing that the general hac' observed me. Look¬ 
ing up, he said: 

"I noticed that you were copying Mr. Lin¬ 
coln’s words. I shall remember them always 
for they give me courage, and often in dark 
hotirs I look to that wall and feel comforted." 

I was thrilled by the aptness of this in¬ 
evitable comparison between the two libera¬ 
tors. Lincoln, the great emancipator, and 
MacArthur. the man who had stood like a 
wall of steel against the crumbling Australian 
bastion and held back the yellow tide whi’e 
he forged the weapon with which he was to 
cleave his way back to the Philippines. He 
has returned, and he has brought back free¬ 
dom and the Joy of liberation to otir valiant 
fellow Americans of the Philippine Common¬ 
wealth, paving the way for "the road to 
Tokyo." 

Inevitably also, I thought of General Per¬ 
shing, old "Black Jack," resisting with all 
his might the inclusion of the young ABF 
under any but an American commander. His 
insistence on an integrated American force 
was fully Justified by the triumph of our 
arms Just as MacArthur’s embracing courage 


and brilliant conviction forced recognition of 
the Philippines as our necessary springboard 
to victory in the Pacific. Opposition, neglect, 
apathy, none of these stayed him. 

My thoughts turned to the words of Lt. 
Oen. Robert L. Eichelberger as I heard them 
a few weeks ago at his Eighth Army Head¬ 
quarters. The man who led the assault on 
Buna and Blak, and hurled the Eighth Army 
like an avenging bolt through the Blsayas 
and Mindanao, had said to me: 

"His military achievements are triumphs 
of courage and ability over limited materials. 
It was General MacArthm who insisted that 
the Philippines must be taken as rapidly 
as possible to divide the Jap Empire, re¬ 
establish our prestige in the east and, most 
important, provide a base for the concentra¬ 
tion of overwhelming force for the final 
blows against Japan. 

"Not only did his great heart go out to 
the people, but he knew that without the 
Philippines we would have no comparable 
place where the great supply bases and stag¬ 
ing areas, so necessary for our concluding 
campaign, might be built. So unshakable 
and so firm was his conviction that this 
would shorten the war. that he had to ex¬ 
press his willingness to advance with what 
was already available, or not advance at all. 
His brilliant leadership, statesmanship, and 
strategy were merely superb tools which he 
used unsparingly. 

"His real claim to greatness in history," 
concluded General Eichelberger. “lies in the 
strength of his conviction of the soundness 
of his daring concept, and in his unparalleled 
moral courage in beating down all obstacles 
through years of scarcity, meager troop sup¬ 
port, frustration, and criticism." 

Typical of the loyalty and esteem in which 
he is held by his able leaders is the state¬ 
ment made to me some time ago by Lt. Gen. 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr., logistical and tac¬ 
tical genius. 

“Klein." he said, "I hope and pray that 
MacArthur will be our commander in chief. 
He is the only man whom we can follow with 
confidence wherever he goes; the only man, 
moreover, whose concern for the success of 
his mission is touched by his consideration 
for the safety of his men. He will do great 
things at a minimum cost." 

Both General Eichelberger and General 
Richardson are old disciples of MacArthur, 
their association with him dating back to 
their West Point days some 40 years ago. 
They, as brilliant tacticians and ')mmand- 
ers in their own right, can keenly appreciate 
his genius and powers of leadership. 

There was another inscription on the 
wall, an essay on youth written by a close 
friend of the general’s, to which he directed 
my attention. It read in part: 

"Youth is not a time of life; it is a state of 
mind • • • nobody grows old by merely 
living a number of years; people grow old 
only by deserting their ideals. Years wrin¬ 
kle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm 
wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-dis¬ 
trust. fear, and despair—these are the long, 
long years that bow the head and turn the 
growing .spirit back to dust. You are as 
young as your faith, as old as your doubt, as 
young as your self-confidence, as old as your 
fear, u young as your hope, as old as your 
despair." 

It explained the erectness of his carriage, 
the firmness of his handshake, the stamina 
that makes his youthful secretaries and staff 
officers gasp in wonderment. 

This insight is carried into the selection 
of his able lieutenants—the iron-willed 
Sutherland; Blarney, the swashbuckling 
Australian: Kenney, daring and forceful: 
Krueger, a general’s general, cool and calcu¬ 
lating; Biobelberger, toilliant tactician, fear¬ 
less and Intrepid: Richardson, a logistical 
and tactical genius, wise, far-seeing, and in¬ 
tensely loyal. 


Prominent in that simply furnished room 
overlooking the shambles of MacArthur’s 
beloved and once beautiful Manila was a 
tribute by Walter Lippmann to the heroes of 
Bataan. 

"They fought • • • knowing that they 
themselves had no hope. This is the very 
heart of courage, transcending all other acts 
of which men are capable, and the surest 
proof that man is more than his flesh, his 
blood, his bones, and his appetite. On this 
proof as on a rock, that there is in all men a 
capacity to live and a willingness to die for 
things which they themselves can never 
hope to enjoy—there rests the whole of 
man’s dignity and the title to all his rights." 

The general paused as he saw that my 
glance had centered on this inscription. He 
rose and, laying aside my report, stood there 
with me as I read it. He drew his head 
back slowly as he, too, formed the words 
silently with his lips. Pain and pride and 
deep emotion crossed his face. Pain per¬ 
haps. in the thought that he had been or¬ 
dered to leave them there, and pride in the 
knowledge that he had made his pledge, “I 
shall return," come true. It was as though 
he rendered a silent salute to those who 
had fought and bled with him there, and 
to those who remained to endure the toiture 
and humiliation of those dark hours of 
America’s history. 

His faith in the Philippines was no less 
great than theirs in him. The failure of 
Tokyo’s "Asia for the Asiatics" policy was 
foredoomed by this, the mutual love and 
trust they bore. 

Bataan is more than Just a historic bat¬ 
tleground to MacArthur. His love for that 
sacred spot goes deeper than his personal 
devotion to the heroes that lie there in 
glory. For him whose intense patriotism 
knows no equal, it stood as a bastion of 
democracy, of freedom, and of human de¬ 
cency, a symbol of the American way of life. 
It had fallen only after every last ounce of 
energy had been expended, only after every 
sacrifice had been made, only after a dis¬ 
play of such courage as the world had never 
known. 

Its fall was a blow to the dignity of man. 
a treacherous stab at the heart of humanity, 
a thrust at his beloved country that had to 
be avenged. And so in the shining hour of 
victory, when General MacArthur as Supreme 
Allied Commander directed the Japanese 
Emperor to send his emissaries to Manila to 
accept the surrender terms, he erased for¬ 
ever that blot upon America’s history by de¬ 
manding that, on approaching the city, they 
flash the symbolic identification signal— 
•’Bataan.” 

’The conversation swung into easier chan¬ 
nels. One is held spellbound by MacArthur’s 
eloquence. His keen eyes, calm dignity and 
extraordinary command of speech make one 
feel that his presence is not only that of a 
great military leader, but of a great scholar 
and teacher. One might think that a man 
in his position would be engrossed in the 
task at hand—in maps and charts and 
figures. But his thoughts rise far above and 
beyond all these. Free from all illusions, he 
is alive to all the economic, political, and 
cultural consequences of war, and to the 
need for a free and powerful America which 
will guarantee future generations the right 
to live in peace and to devote their energies 
to the benefit of men and the glory of God. 

A diplomat to the core, his phenomenal 
memory reaches out to each unit and indi¬ 
vidual under his command. He spoke with 
feeling of the citizen-soldier, that unique 
product of our democracy. National Guard 
units have fought long and well, often under 
the most difficult conditions. The general 
was especially pleased with the Thirty-third 
Division, my old outfit whose gallant action 
at Baguio was highly regarded. 
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Am returxMd to our cbaira, my roportor's 
ouriostty got the upper baud and i could 
not help aridng a few queetlone. 

"Oenaral/* X said, *‘l have read many epec- 
ulationa aa to what you wiU do after the war 
la over. What really are your plana?'* 

He amiled at this. 

‘mn, I’m going to get myaelf a great big 
rocker and put it on my porch before a 
email, beautiful garden, where I can finally 
apend life aa the average American husband 
with hla family in peace and contentment— 
that la. if the Nlpa don’t get me first.” 

I remarked that I doubted the American 
people wotild let him do that, but he waved 
the thoxight aaide. 

"Why think of it now. There is so much 
to dc and. like every other QI, my thoughts 
are of home and rest but first 1 have a Job 
to do and that Job isn’t finished, and when 
my Job is finished then, and only then, am 
I ready to go home * * * to my rocking 
chair, my garden, and my family.” 

My colleagues among professional news¬ 
men have told me he seldom makes radio 
broadcaata, has held few press conferences 
and, when he does see the press individually 
or in small groups, it is at their request and 
not bis. The American people have de¬ 
manded that copy be made of their hero. 
History has not made him; he has made 
history. 

It was dark when I entered the bomb- 
shattered streets of Manila. An endlesa 
stream of trucks rolled by bearing supplies 
for the front. Thousands of cranes and 
winches strained at their task of unloading 
cargo from the myriad ships that dotted the 
harbor. Everywhere was a scene of antlike 
activity. My thoughts turned to the main 
streets of America and 1 thanked Okid that 
they had been spared the horrors of war. 

The lights in the headquarters burned 
brightly far into the night. MacArthur and 
his men were awake to insure that the chil¬ 
dren of America might sleep. 

X wrote this article on America’s greatest 
general and foremost citisen at the head¬ 
quarters of General Eichelberger’s Eighth 
Army, then awaiting movement orders. As 
it was completed, the world b^an to rock 
with the staggering series of blows which 
were to drive the Japanese to surrender; 
their vocabulary previously void of this word 
“surrender,” had been enriched. 

As MacArthur had planned, this victory 
was chary of American blood. Not so for the 
Japs. The blinding flash that completely 
demolished 60 percent of the city of Hiro¬ 
shima, on the southern tip of Japan’s main 
Island of Honshu, was a terrifying, soul-sear¬ 
ing I low to arr<«ant Nippon. The devasta¬ 
tion has been admitted to be beyond all 
human comprehension, retribution in full 
for the agony and long privation of General 
Wainwright and his companions in exile—a 
Just and righteous vengeance for the heroic 
American lives poured out on the sand of 
Guadalcanal, Blak, Buna. Tarawa, the 
Pelaus, and the Philippines, poured out that 
freedom might return from exile. 

General MacArthur and his leaders and 
his men had fulfilled their pledge; the might 
of America had seived the Nipponese throat 
in the final grip of total destruction. 

When this terrific news broke. I recalled 
the advance information General MacArthur 
had given. Bis comment at this time belied 
any thought of personal glory. He saw the 
possibility of an early end to the war and 
said: 

“Anything can happen now. What branch 
of service gets any credit is immaterial if 
this bonrHtle war can come to an end and 
a needless sacrifice of life be prevented.” 

My head reeled with the grandeur of com¬ 
prehension. The Russians, our allies now in 
the Bast, unleashed their armor and rolled 
Into Manchuria driving all before them. 
The general’s words, spdken to me only a 
few days before, stood out in my mind in 


letters of fire. His gift of prophecy, founded 
on his capability and knowledge, hie strength 
and inflexible determination, had again 
come true in total fulfillment. 

The Japanese Empire awaits its master, its 
guide, if it chooses, back to rehabilitation 
as a nation. What could be more fitting 
than that this task should fall to that great 
leader of men whose wisdom as a scholar 
and as a teacher is no less than his goUus 
as a conqueror? 

History’s pen is poised, stilled over its per¬ 
petual creed in which is inscribed the eternal 
story, the faults and foibles, the granduer 
and the heroism of mankind. A chapter has 
been finished. We and the peoples of the 
earth await the next. 

Whatever the peace will bring, there are 
men whoee passage through time is marked 
with meteoric brilliance. Such men are his¬ 
tory. Many days have passed since the in¬ 
terview which gave birth to this story. Were 
they years, they could never eradicate the 
memoir of the emotions it roused, or that 
swift fulfillment of the general’s words of 
prophecy. His slogans, “I shall return” and 
“On to Tokyo!” were words come to life. 

He had kept hla faith with America and 
with God; let faith be kept with him. 


MicAitimr It Rifht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 

or CALzrotwxA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert In the Record an editorial which 
appeared in the Sacramento Union on 
Saturday, April 21, 1951. 

The editorial follows: 

MacAxthux Is Right 

Now that the tumult and shouting has 
subsided and the Incidents of the past week 
can be viewed calmly and dispassionately, 
there can be but one conclusion—MacArthur 
is right. 

We are at war with Soviet China in Korea. 
It is not called a war; it is called a police 
action. Americans are being killed at the 
rate of one every 16 minutes, but they are 
not called Americans; they are United Na¬ 
tions troops. But to us they are Americans, 
and we wonder what they are doing there. 

The conunander was Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur, the greatest general in the Armed 
Forces. But he did not take his orders from 
the United States: he took them from the 
United Nations, of which Soviet Russia, 
which Instigated the Korean war, is a mem¬ 
ber with the power of veto. 

General MacArthur recognised that this 
was a war without a target; therefore, as 
long as it remained so. it could never end 
except In defeat for our side. He could not 
fight it to victory, because no one over here 
knew what a vict^ would be. General Mac¬ 
Arthur was not permitted to fight the war 
to a victory, because left-wing Europe, re¬ 
fusing to arm itself, sought to appease com¬ 
munism in the Far East and divert all mili¬ 
tary aid to its own countries. 

If the situation is as serious aa MacArthur 
says it is, why are the little men in Washing¬ 
ton still debating about how to run the war? 
If It is not so serious, why are we being asked 
to pay war taxMt 

General MacArthur Is one of the greatest 
Americans in the history of this Nation. His 
welcome home is without a parallel. 


We must never lose sight of the fact that 
in Korea the Russians are lend-leaslng the 
Chinese Jet-propelled planes and submarines, 
and the British are selling the Chinese rub¬ 
ber and gasoline. Yet Russia is a neutral 
and Great Britain is actually fighting the 
Blorean war on our side. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that the 
weak and inept administration in Washing¬ 
ton—easily the worst in our history—has 
been used by the British to have MacArthur 
dismissed. MacArthur is a sacrifice to Brit¬ 
ish trickery. 

Most of us are getting tired of what the 
very little people in Washington think is the 
art and science of politics. Particularly when 
they get in the way of great Americans like 
Douglas MacArthur. For Truman and Ache- 
son have no policy; they play by ear; the 
chorda they strike are consistently flat. 


Dismusal of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN ' 

or SSASaACHOBETTB 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I revise and extend 
my remarks and Include therein two 
statements, which I made to the press 
concerning the General MacArthur epi¬ 
sode—one. when the general was sum¬ 
marily removed, and the other, after he 
had delivered a brilliant, eloquent, and 
penetrating address to the Congress. 

Whether one agrees with General 
MacArthur or not, whether one accepts 
his thesis in whole or in part. It will be 
recognized by all fair-minded persons 
that his speech to the Joint session of 
Congress will go down in history as one 
of the great speeches of our time. 

It is our duty now, as representatives 
of the people, to try to bring some order 
out of the confusion that exists through¬ 
out the Nation and in the minds of the 
people concerning national policy. Our 
democratic way of life permits sharp 
differences of opinion and that fre¬ 
quently clarifies our policy. But we 
must never permit these differences to 
drive a wedge into the structure of na¬ 
tional unity and full national coopera¬ 
tion so essential to the conduct of the 
Koeran war and so vital to the imple¬ 
mentation of our national defense. 
However ardently we may desire peace, 
however zealously we may strive for it, 
we must fix our eyes upon the unwaver¬ 
ing star of universal freedom which en¬ 
ables us to chart our course safely across 
the tumultuous seas of confusion and 
dissension. 

We want peace but we do not want 
a 4iAtionorable peace. We do not want 
a peace that will carelessly throw away 
all the fruits of victory. We do not 
want a peace that will abandon great 
continents of the world and great his¬ 
toric peoples to the exploitations of ruth¬ 
less and cruel communistic leadership. 
We do not want a peace that will further 
strengthen world communism and en¬ 
able it in time to destroy democracy and 
all its blessings and its precious freedoms 
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SO cherished by Americans and other 
liberty-loving peoples. We do not want, 
and will not stand for. a dishonorable 
peace which will compromise the true 
interests of America before the threats 
and blandishments of the Kremlin and 
its puppets. 

We seek and will be glad to accept 
peace with honor, peace with Justice, 
peace with protection for democracy, 
peace with security for our country based 
upon liberty, universal disarmament, and 
mutual cooperation and good will. 

The important thing and vital thing is 
not to ^Inch, not to fear, and not to fail 
to stand courageously against our poten¬ 
tial enemies. I do not favor preventive 
war or anything resembling it. but we 
must keep in mind that every day we 
delay to press for settlement of these 
great questions of war and peace the 
Soviet’s stockpile of atom bombs is grow¬ 
ing together with the armed strength of 
that mighty power. 

But let us not, greatest and most 
powerful Nation we are, cringe in cow¬ 
ardly and craven surrender before these 
threats to our Nation, but rather press 
with renewed vigor and with genuine 
determination for the kind of a peace 
that will let all nations, great and small, 
choose their own form of government 
and live under institutions of their own 
selection, unbridled by international 
bullies and unfettered by international 
conspiracy, unhampered by internal 
plots against their independence and 
security. 

We have had the great debate. Now 
let us get down to brass tacks and have 
the great show-down—it is long overdue. 
The above-mentioned follows: 

Statement by Hon. Philip J. Philbin, of 

Massachusetts, on the Firing of Gen. 

Douglas MacArthur 

The Commander In Chief has full power 
to control personnel of the armed services. 
However. I greatly explore the summary man¬ 
ner In which General MacArthur—great war 
hero and great American that he is—was re¬ 
moved from his command. 

This action Is a smashing victory for the 
British Socialist Government policy of ap¬ 
peasing the Soviets, trading even war ma¬ 
terials with the Chinese Reds, and scheming 
and working to bring the latter into the 
United Nations, even as their hands are drip¬ 
ping with American blood. 

It Is most unfortunate, particularly at this 
time, that the impression of disunity In 
American policy and military command, 
should be given to our potential enemies and 
the rest of the democratic world. 

This policy may well mean our complete 
capitulation in Asia to world communism— 
the yielding of Formosa, the encompassment 
of Japan and the Philippines, Soviet dom¬ 
ination of all Asia and the breaking of our 
security line in the Pacific. 

Statement by Hon. Philip J. Philbin, of 

Massachusetts, on General MacArthur’s 

Address to Joint Meetino of Congress 

Congress was profoundly impressed by 
General MacArthur’s stirring, historic ad¬ 
dress. It was statesmanlike, lofty in tone, 
and carefully avoided personalities. 

The General made it clear that he Is not 
an advocate of all-out general war on the 
mainland of China. 

He Intimated that, by reason of higher 
official decisions here, he was lately com¬ 
pelled to wage the Korean war without bene¬ 


fit of air reconnaissance and without being 
able to strike enemy troop and supply con¬ 
centrations and air bases behind the lines, 
which in effect, has required our American 
and UN forces to conduct the war with one 
hand tied behind their backs. 

He plainly stated that his over-all mili¬ 
tary objectives and methods had been pre¬ 
viously approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and left the clear inference that their exe¬ 
cution was blocked by orders from a higher 
level. 

The address poses the question: Will this 
Nation permit the British Labor Govern¬ 
ment and appeasers of the Chinese Reds and 
the Soviet Union In this country to dictate 
a policy and course of action that could 
well have the result of leading us Into a 
atm graver situation? How about the gal¬ 
lant boys who suffer and die in Korea? 

The American people demand, and have 
a right to know, who Is responsible for such 
a policy and why It is being pursued. We 
ardently desire peace but we cannot com¬ 
promise our national safety and endanger 
our civil liberties before the pressure and 
artifice of world communism. 

I am sure that the American people will 
be deeply Impressed by General MacArthur’s 
observations and will be very grateful to him 
for his candid, forthright analysis. I hope 
that his utterances will clear the way for 
unity, decision, and strength In facing these 
great problems. 

Through patient understanding, through 
Judgments free of the sinister Infiuences of 
hysteria and propaganda, and through firm, 
unflinching adherence to American princi¬ 
ples and American interest, may our great 
Nation find the pathway to security and 
peace. 

Alhnmbra Citizens Protest Removal of 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK SHILLINGS 

OF californu 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker. I have 
received a petition signed by 240 promi¬ 
nent citizens of Alhambra, Calif., who 
have been shocked by the President’s 
tragic dismissal of our great American 
hero, Qen, Douglas MacArthur. These 
signatures were attached to the petition 
following: 

The undersigned hereby request and de¬ 
mand the reinstatement of Qen. Douglas 
MacArthur to his full command; and further, 
because of the Ill-advised actions on the part 
of the President of the United States, Harry 
S. Truman, we demand his Impeachment, also 
the Immediate dismissal of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and George C. Marshall. 

Mr. Speaker, I share the righteous in¬ 
dignation of these good citizens over the 
ill-advised action of the President in re¬ 
moving General MacArthur. I feel that 
General MacArthur’s views on our far 
eastern foreign policy have been far more 
correct and far more sound than those 
of Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson who 
have long followed a policy of appease¬ 
ment of communism at home and abroad. 

In order to clarify my thoughts on this 
issue, 1 enclose in my remarks the state¬ 


ment issued recently by four of my col¬ 
leagues and I from Los Angeles County: 

April IS. 1951. 

Joint Statement of Lor Angeles County 

Refidhuoan Conobebszonal Delegation on 

Maoarthuh Dismissal 

In response to the thousands of demands 
we have received to institute Impeachment 
proceedings against President Truman and 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson following 
the summary dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur, we believe that our constituents are 
entitled to an expression of our Joint views: 

1. We vigorously denounce the ruthless 
manner which President Truman removed 
General MacArthur from his command In 
Japan and Korea. The welfare and safety 
of the United States was, In our belief, more 
secure with General MacArthur In Tokyo 
than under any other available leadership. 

2. We believe that President Truman's 
lack of wisdom in summarily removing Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has aided the enemy in Ko¬ 
rea, given comfort to Moscow and Peiping, 
and opens the way for communism to prevail 
In Japan. Formosa, the Philippines, and other 
Pacific island areas. 

3. We vigorously support the House con¬ 
current resolution to Invite General Mac¬ 
Arthur to address a Joint session of Congress 
and to testify before the House and Senate 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services Commit¬ 
tees; and insist that a thorough, complete 
and exhaustive investigation of our military 
and foreign policy In Europe and Asia be 
Immediately started and speedily concluded. 

4. We agree with leaders In both the Sen¬ 
ate and the House that no Impeachment pro¬ 
ceedings should be instituted until this In¬ 
vestigation Is completed revealing compelling 
evidence which can be used as grounds for 
Impeachment. It must be remembered that 
Impeachment by the House and trial in the 
senate are similar to Indictment by a grand 
jury and trial before a court of law. 

6. Attention must be given to the fact 
if Mr. Truman is Impeached by the House, 
it requires a two-thirds vote In the Senate 
to remove him from office. In the event of 
removal, his successor is Vice President Albfn 
W. Barkley. If Barkley should decline to 
serve because of his age, and so forth, the 
successors in order are: Sam Rayburn, Dean 
Acheson, George Marshall, and on down 
through the President’s Cabinet. 

6. We have given sober and deliberate 
thought and consideration to this whole 
problem. We are fully aware of the temper 
and the aroused attitude of the public at 
this time. However, we believe that to in¬ 
stitute any proceedings before General Mac¬ 
Arthur has had an opportunity to present 
his Bide of the story to the Congress and the 
people would minimize and neutralize the 
effect and force of his testimony. 


Retultf of Fulton Lewis, Jr., Poll of 
Public Opinion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur¬ 
ing the past several months the resi¬ 
dents of my congressional district of 
Pennsylvania have taken part in two 
polls of public opinion. In addition, 
some 4,000 telegrams and letters have 
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betn received concerning the Truman- 
MacArthur controversy. 

The sentiment expressed in the two 
polls and in over 4,000 e ornmnnir atjoinp 
which I have received on the Truman- 
MacArthur issue is identical with the fol¬ 
lowing tabulation of the re^ts of the 
radio poll conducted by the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co.'s Washington com¬ 
mentator. Fulton Lewis. Jr. 

Mr. Lewis asked his listeners to vote 
yes or no on the following 16 questions, 
and mall their votes to their own Rep¬ 
resentative in Congress. There were 
1,880 post cards and letters received by 
me as a result of the Fulton Lewis poll, 
with the results as follows; 



Yes 

No 

1. Afi or today, would yon vote for Harry 
Truman for PrcMdout?. 

12 

1,868 

2. Should President Truman be allowed 
to continue to receive the $A0,()00 
tax exei^ salary recently voted 

him by Oonirress?. 

8. Do you beliove that Congress should 
continue investigations such as the 
one Into RFC loans and the Ke- 
fauver crime hearings and extend 
those lnvcstigation.s into other ao- 
tlvitios of Qovornraent?. 

84 

1,796 

1,844 

86 

4. An> you in favor of keeping Dean 
Acneain as Sficretary of Btate?. 

12 

1,868 

fi. Do you favor the United Nations be¬ 
ing ill final oontrul of United Htates 

troops in Korea or elsewhere?... 

6, Should Chiang Kai-shek be per¬ 
mitted to send his Nationaltst 
Armies against the Chinese Com¬ 
munists?... . 

144 

1,736 

1,862 


7. Do you feel amfldcut that Europe will 
fight to the end against communism. 

140 

1,740 

8. Do you approve of the proposed oon* 
tlniiatlou of economic, along with 
military, old to North Atlantic 
Pact nations?. 

884 

1,406 

9. Would you favor a requirement that 
nations receiving military or 
econoinie aid from us must agree to 
stop tradiug with Russia, Com¬ 
munist China, or any other iron 
curtain country?. 

1,864 

16 

10. Do you Ixdlove I'lvsldont 'J'rumon's 
statement that all Coninmiiistsoud 
Communist sympathizers have 
Imxui wiu'ded out of (lovernmwit?... 

8 

1,872 

11. Areyoulnftivorolaiwrraanentpeaoo- 
titiie program of universal niilitary 
training?..-. 

1,132 

748 

12. Do you believe President Truman is 
making a sincen* effort to cut out 
unnecessary Government 8|X!nd- 

iiig?. _____ 

4 

1,876 

13. Should wages he controlled along 
with prices?---. 

1,788 

02 

14. Should the Government prevent 
strikes In time of war eracrgency?—. 

1,832 

48 

16. Are you In favor of calling General 
MacArtbur homo lor a reijort to 
Congress on the far eastern sltua- 

f.inn? _ _ _ 

1,716 

104 

18. Arc you In favor of Imiwuching Presi¬ 
dent Truman?, _ 

1,790 

84 




Mercy at a Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. A S.J. CARNAHAN 

or ifXBBotnu 

XN TBB BOUSE OF REPRBSENTAHVBS 

Tuesday»Ajnil 24,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Bicobb, I include an editorial taken from 
the Washingtra Post of April 24, 1951, 
entitled "Mercy at a Price": 

MncT AT A Pnom 

Apparently opponenta ot a gift at grain 
to starving India have won their argument— 
or, rather, their ait-down strike in the House 


Rules Committee. The House Foreign Af¬ 
fairs CommlUee, which initially endorsed 
a bill to give the grain India needs, now has 
tentatively approved a new bill to send the 
grain on a loan basis. This follows the action 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
in reporting a bill to make the shipment on 
half-gift half-loan basis. 

Very well. The placing of a financial tag 
on the grain la in the opinion of this news¬ 
paper a misguided move which not only will 
hamper the effectiveness of what should have 
been a humanitarian action but also may 
lesmt in serious financial consequenoes in 
India. This country has had plenty of ex¬ 
perience with the misunderstandings and ill 
will engendered by “fussy** loans, and the 
provision for repayment in strategic materials 
for which India is now obtaining dollars 
is no exception to this rule. But the most 
Important thing Is to get the grain moving, 
for inevitably there will be some delay even 
after a bill has been passed. Once bills of 
some sort are cleared in the House and 
Senate, then those bodies as a whole should 
decide on the terms they want. 

Reports from Bihar State in India are 
pathetic. In some sections the people have 
been reduced to eating roots. The wheat 
ration has been reduced to a below sub¬ 
sistence level, and often even this ration is 
not obtainable. Prices are skyrocketing and 
farmers are having to sell their land to buy 
food. In short, starvation is becoming a fact 
while Ckingress haggles, and India has no¬ 
where else to turn. That sobering thought 
ought to be impressed upon the minds of otir 
legislators. 

If Old MacDonald Hat a Farm in Iowa, 
on That Farm He Hat Electricity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following statement of 
the Iowa Development Commission: 

makch 31,1051. 

If Old MacDonald still has a farm, and it’s 
In Iowa, you may safely bet that on that 
farm he has electricity. 

When the power companies last counted 
their rural Iowa customers, they found 
there were more customers than there are 
farms. 

This, the Iowa Development Commission 
comments, is a far cry from the situation 10 
years ago, when only 41 percent of Iowa’s 
farms had the benefits of electricity. Five 
years ago. 62 percent had electric service. 

Iowa’s present contradiction of 201,627 
electrified farm homes on 200,670 farms Is 
really no contradiction at all. Those 848 
extra homes merely prove that both the old 
folks and the young folks on the “home 
place” have electricity in their separate 
liouses, or that both the owner’s and the 
hired man's house have electric light and 
power. 

The figures also provs that electricity has 
moved onto the Iowa farm at an impressive 
rate in the last 10 yean. 

In 1940, Iowa bad 20,456 miles of poww 
lines in the coiutry, taking eleetrlcity to 
68.600 farm homes. 

Now, there are three times as many rural 
oustomecs, on 2.5 times as many miles of 
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power lines. Iowa now has 73,880 miles of 
rural power lines. 

Of Iowa's rural power users. 63.8 percent 
are REA customers, 34.3 percent buy their 
power from private companies, and 2 percent 
buy from municipal power plants. REA owns 
70 percent of the rural power lines; private 
utilities. 28.2 percent; and city-owned com¬ 
panies, 1.5 percent. More than half the 
REA power (53.8 percent) is provided by pri¬ 
vate utility companies. 


Bif Steel Compiniet Are Expandiag Their 
Facilitiet in the Great Lakes Region and 
Are Not Worried Over the Iron-Ore 
Fields in the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E.VANZANDT 

or PXNMSTX.VAMU 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
February 22, 1951. issue of the James¬ 
town (N. Y.) Journal in an editorial de¬ 
stroys the desperate effort being made to 
sell the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project to the American people in the 
name of national defense. 

Each Member of Congress should read 
the following editorial titled "That Sea¬ 
way Project": 

That Sxawat Project 

The Truman administration is pulling out 
all the stops in trying to restore life to the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. Currently, it 
is taking advantage of the critical interna¬ 
tional situation in a desperate effort to sell 
the plan on the ground that the United 
States must start its part of the seaway now 
to assure the country of access to an ade¬ 
quate supply of iron ore If war comes. 

That such an argument, advanced by high 
Government officials including Cabinet mem¬ 
bers, in the stress of the world crisis, may 
gain congressional supporters for the seaway 
is altogether possible. The defense program 
does emphasize the critical need of a steady 
flow of Iron ore. However, there is every rea¬ 
son to believe that the claims of the seaway 
supporters as to the limitations of the supply 
of iron ore in Minnesota and Wisconsin are 
grossly exaggerated. The fact that the big 
steel companies are substantially expanding 
their facllltleB in the Great Lakes region 
would suggest that they are not greatly wor¬ 
ried over the iron ore fields in the United 
States. 

In any event, It must be borne In mind 
that the project, if approved, would be at 
least 6 years under construction, and more 
likely the period would be even longer. What 
is further to be considered is the fact that 
in the event of enemy action the seaway, 
either under construction or after comple¬ 
tion, would be a prime enemy target. The 
cost for the United States, estimated on 
figures presumably compiled long before the 
enormous Inflation, and which would be 
materially higher under prevailing condi¬ 
tions, is 8800.000,000. Secretary Sawyer says 
■hipping tolls wpuld pay for it in 50 years. 
That might be. But it is a lot of money to 
add to the present stupendous outlays of the 
Government for defense. And the project 
certainly could not be completed within the 
period when Russia can he expected to strike. 
If it should strike at all. 
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Gallop Poll indicates Public BelieTes in 
What Trnman Foreign Policy Is Trying 

To Accomplbh 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as stated in 
an editorial which appeared in the East 
St. Louis (HI.) Journal. Sunday, April 
22,1951, a recent public-opinion poll con¬ 
ducted by Dr. George Callup on the Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur controversy offers a good 
example o^ why it is not wise to attach 
great political significance to the removal 
of MacArthur by President Ti*uman 
without doing some soul searching as to 
the real issues involved. 

Everyone has great admiration for 
General MacArthur as a military leader. 
It is to be regretted the present action 
became necessary, but I feel the general 
left the President no other course. If 
you will read the attached editorial care¬ 
fully you will find references to public 
opinion on policies that are the real is¬ 
sues ir. the case. 

It is doubtful if the majority of those 
taking the general's side in the present 
controversy would support his position 
on matters of policy. I do know from 
observation of their voting records that 
the majority of the congressional sup¬ 
porters of the general have taken oppo¬ 
site policy views. 

I feel, as does the writer of the Jour¬ 
nal editorial, that some people are using 
General MacArthur’s popularity for par¬ 
tisan purposes and in so doing they are 
endangering national security. 

The Journal editorial follows: 

The Public Mind 

A public-opinion poll conducted by Dr. 
George Gallup on the MacArthur controversy 
offers a good example of why It Is not wise to 
attach great political significance to the 
ouster without doing some soul searching as 
to the real Issues behind It. 

Voters questioned backed up General Mac¬ 
Arthur. The vote was 62 percent to 29 per¬ 
cent for President Truman’s decision. 

But does that mean that the great ma¬ 
jority go along with the theory of expanding 
the war against Red China? No, according 
to the replies to the other questions asked In 
the survey. 

Only 46 percent thought bombing of Chi¬ 
nese bases In Manchuria would end the Ko¬ 
rean War, as against 40 percent that thought 
it would not. And the public voted over¬ 
whelmingly against any all-out war with 
China as suggested by the extreme position 
of Senator Cain, of V/ashlngton. 

Further, 7 out of every 10 voters believe 
that a war with China means global war 
with Russia, and 6 out of every 10 voters be¬ 
lieve that bombing Chinese bases would 
bring Russia Into the war. 

And. most surprising of all. In view of the 
loose appeasement talk, the public, by a 
8-to-2 vote, believes the Truman administra¬ 
tion should make stronger efforts to find 
mutually satisfactory peace terms in Korea; 
that It has not yet gone far enough In this 
direction. 

These statistics indicate General MaoAr- 
thur’s public popularity as a military com¬ 


mander who has done a great deal for his 
country, and also represents the traditional 
American sympathy tor a person who was 
fired from a top job he has earned the hard 
way. They also indicate that the public 
generally believes In what the Truman for¬ 
eign policy Is trying to accomplish. 

Any attempt to use MacArthur's popular¬ 
ity to force a change in that policy Is parti¬ 
san tinkering with national security. 

Army Quartermaster Corps Charged With 
Wasting Manpower 

EXTENSION OP REMARl^B 

HON. H.R. GROSS 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday. April 24,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks. I call at¬ 
tention to a letter written by one of my 
constituents. Mr. Fred Irish, of Tama. 
Iowa, who alleges a serious waste of man¬ 
power in the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

I have called this situation to the at¬ 
tention of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Honorable Carl Vinson, chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 
The letter follows: 

Tama. Iowa. 

Hon. H. R. Gross, 

Washington, D. C.: 

With the appropriations for our military 
defense and the utmost utilization of man¬ 
power in our Armed Forces In great need 
of much closer scrutiny, I believe there Is 
an opportunity for a great saving of both 
men and money in the food-procurement 
program of the Army Quartermaster Corps. 
While we have the civilian staff of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Production and Marketing Administration 
standing by. and in some Instances having 
already done the Inspection and grading 
necessary, the Quartermaster Corps sends 
its full Inspection and grading staff to handle 
all of the original inspection of the dairy 
and poultry products purchased for their 
use. 

It Is my contention that our tax money 
would be, in this Instance, used to a much 
greater advantage and more able-bodied men 
(over 19 years of age, if you please) made 
available for other military duty. If the Dairy 
and Poultry Inspection and Grading Divi¬ 
sion of the Production and Marketing Ad¬ 
ministration personnel were to be given the 
full responsibility of Inspecting and grading 
all of the dairy and poultry products ac¬ 
quired by the Quartermaster Corps. 

It has been my experience to see. in many 
Instances, exact duplication of Inspection 
service by the assignment of Army personnel 
to the ik)lnt of operation while the contract 
Is being filled In a plant already operating 
under PMA supervision, The Army Quar- 
teripaster Corps will not accept PMA graded 
eviscerated poultry products even though 
they do accept PMA approved plants to fur¬ 
nish the product. They will not accept 
United States Department of Agrldulture 
grading of New Ywk dressed poultry. If 
a plant wishes to have continuous United 
States Department of Agriculture supervision 
in order to comply with the 1961 approved 
poultry dressing and grading program. It 
must tmdergo the necessary expense of pay¬ 
ing for this service, and also the expense of 
making the product available to the Army 
Quartermaster Corps when fulfilling an Army 


contract. This Is a waste of manpower and 
tax money. 

The same situation exists In the disre¬ 
gard by the Quartermaster Corps for the 
PMA grading of shell eggs. Many, if not 
most, of the produce houses In this State, 
or in any State which at any time requires 
the inspection and grading service of either 
branch, have a resident United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture Inspector running 
a continuous Inspection of shell eggs. Why, 
then. Is it necessary to send military per¬ 
sonnel to this plant to do exactly the same 
work that these people are there to do? 

The United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture has been able to further train excel¬ 
lent personnel, already long experienced in 
the dairy and poultry Industries. The Pro¬ 
duction and Marketing Administration estab¬ 
lished the standards of quality and grades 
as well as the operational requirements for 
approved plants and their men are specifi¬ 
cally trained to foster the adherence to these 
standards throughout the Industry. 

It has been my experience to notice the 
uniformity and fairness of grading among 
the PMA Inspectors and I must say that 
In many instances there Is a general lack of 
this uniformity within the ranks of the 
Quartermaster Corps personnel carrying on 
the Inspection and grading. I am sure that 
this difference Is due largely to the long 
background of experience and diligent train¬ 
ing of the PMA personnel. They have shown 
themselves willing to be helpful and coop¬ 
erative, In every conceivable manner. In 
carrying out their duties. They have gone 
out of their way to help the plants produce 
a better product for civilian and Army use 
as well. 

I sincerely believe that this Is a matter 
that should receive Immediate attention. It 
Is not a matter of setting up a new agency. 
It Is a matter of eliminating all Inspections, 
at origin, of dairy and poultry products pur¬ 
chased by the Army Quartermaster Corps. 

Very truly yours, 

Mr. Fred Irish, 

Partner. J. H. Neil Creamery Co. 


MacArthur’s Day—^And Say 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE N.ASPINALL 

OF COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday. April 24, 1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
dominating news of late has been the 
return of and the welcome to General 
MacArthur. The great majority of 
Americans were pleased to extend a joy¬ 
ful and hearty welcome home to this 
great old soldier of our Pacific war and 
an outstanding administrator of con¬ 
quered Japan. The welcome shown to 
him was a deserved tribute and an 
understanding of our realization of his 
outstanding service for the United State.s. 
However, around this welcome home has 
hung a pall of doubt and uncertainty as 
to just what differences between the 
President and the general had necessi¬ 
tated his retirement. By this time the 
air is beginning to clear and fairly sharp 
lines of agreement and disagreement are 
coming into the fore. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am inserting an 
editorial of April 20 from the Dally Senti¬ 
nel, of Grand Junction, Colo., carefully 
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flpentng out its editorial opinion of the 
issues. The editorial is written in calm¬ 
ness and has a searching quality after 
Z commend its reading to the 
Members as a penetrating statement of 
the Issues as seen by one of the outstand¬ 
ing newspaper editors of the Rocky 
Mountain region. I believe value exists 
within its contents for believers of either 
side of the present controversy. The 
editorial is as follows; 

MacAbtkuk’s Dat—And Sat 

General ifaeArthnr haa bad hla day and 
also hl8 aay. He baa been baUed with an 
acclaim that abould gratify any conquering 
hero. He haa had bia opportunity to ad- 
dreaa the Nation and that address was lis¬ 
tened to with close attention and high 
respect. 

From the purely military standpoint the 
general clearly presented hla picture of the 
Asiatic situation. He made It clear that we 
must dominate the Pacific. In his picture 
of the CMent he reaffirmed the weU-known 
fact that It la the Asiatics’ urge to national¬ 
ism that prompts most of the unrest In the 
Far Bast. But In the case of China, accord¬ 
ing to the general, this nationalism has In¬ 
spired Imperialistic dreams. And out of these 
new-born dreams developed China’s entry In¬ 
to the Korean war. As General MacArthur 
presented the case, Russia, contrary to gen¬ 
eral opinion, had little if anything to do with 
Peiping’s decision to Invade North Korea. 
In that belief of the general he apparently 
holds that we—^never once does he mention 
the United Nations—should bomb Manchur¬ 
ian basee, blockade Chinese ports and fully 
support Chlang. He discounted fears that 
such action might bring Russia into the war 
by only the nonassuring assertion that “the 
Soviet need not necessarily become involved.'* 
We would like for the general to have been 
more explicit on this. Since he had asserted 
that the ftght between communism and free¬ 
dom Is global, can be assure us that our 
entry Into China would leave Russia un¬ 
moved either in Asia or Europe? He Ignores 
entirely the mutual aid pact between China 
and Russia. 

Sincerely disavowing any love for war. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur still has no faith In organisa¬ 
tions such as League of Nations—and by in¬ 
ference the UN— so international Issues must 
still be decided in the crucible of war. WhUe 
not naming them, the general igipears to 
look upon those who seek to solve the Korean 
War without extending It to Chhaa as ap¬ 
peasers, giving no consideration to their 
honest aims to limit war while other ways 
than military are sought to end it. 

As a military leader It is easy to under¬ 
stand why MacArthur could not explain the 
surrender of military advantages In the 
field—for military victory is the only victory 
conceivable in this grand old soldier’s think¬ 
ing. But there Is a great sector of the human 
race today that seeks, perhaps mistakenly, to 
achieve victory without utUialng every mili¬ 
tary advantage before weighing Its ultimate 
as well as its immediate consequences. 

We would have liked for the general to 
have been more explicit In his advocacy for 
aU-ovt Buppcvt of Chlang. one of the most 
controversial Issues of the day. 

It was a fine speech, delivered In calm¬ 
ness and earnestness. But It leaves many 
things to be clarified. Perhaps the general 
will be more revealing before a Senate Armed 
Services Committee. The speech may prove 
most helpful if it forces the United Nations, 
as well as United States, to fresh considera¬ 
tion of their Par Bast policies. Whether that 
consideration would result in any change or 
not it would prove benefietal in clearing the 
air and ffiartfylng UN policy—however in- 
slgntfloant that appears 'to General Mae- 
Arthiir. 


Hob. Claro BooHw Lice m Bekilf of 
Marie 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRB3ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, because 
Clare Boothe Luce, former Congress- 
woman from my State, playwright, au¬ 
thor, lecturer, and one of the most 
humanitarian citizens I know, has so 
eloquently stated the case for the per¬ 
petuation of good music by exempt¬ 
ing symphony and grand opera organi¬ 
zations from Federal admission taxes. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Rzcord the text 
of her remarks made at a dinner for 
Friends of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York on Monday, April 2, 
1951, at the Hotel Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 

There are two ways to ktxm how much you 
need and love music: One is to be able to 
hear it; the other Is not to be able to hear It. 

Imagine, if you can, what the world—our 
world—^would be like If no music were ever 
heard in It. Now that’s an amusing Idea. 
Let’s play with It for a minute. 

Let’s imagine the rise of some final, super- 
barbaric dictator. He’s a man, well say, who 
hates music. That’s a pretty good definition, 
Incidentally, of the tyrant or hater of hu¬ 
manity. As Shakespeare wrote: 

“The man that hath no music in himself 
Nor Is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds 

Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils.’* 

So. let’s pretend that this harmony-hating 
tyrant bans all music. That Is. all man¬ 
made music from the world. He commands 
all musical Instruments to be destroyed; 
orders ail musicians exiled. He outlaws all 
music and music-making by man, woman, 
or child, In private or In public. Under pain 
of fine or Imprisonment there is to be no 
singing, even of lullabies, hymns, or national 
anthems, and no playing, even on combs 
covered with tissue paper, no less barrel 
organs, or any kind of tunes no matter bow 
thin or tinkling. There Is to be no hum¬ 
ming, crooning, whistling, beating of fingers 
on the table, which would show that one 
was listening to unheaitl melodies. A man 
who sang in the bathtub would be consid¬ 
ered a flagrant lawbreaker. This tyrant— 
a logical fellow—would not even allow mar¬ 
tial music to be played for his troops march¬ 
ing off to the ware—they would have to 
shuffle off bound together like prisoners In 
a chain gang. (Hie murder of music would 
show men to he what this assassination 
would surely make of them—slaves.) 

Anyone caught operating or attending a 
musical speakeasy—or “play-softly"—would 
be guilty of breaking the law even If his 
excuse were Uiat be went there to hear a 
love song with his girl. The possession of 
bootleg phonographs or earphones would 
call for the most severe sentences. Anyone 
caught In the company of composers or con¬ 
ductors In the musical underground would 
be sent to a concentration camp as an enemy 
of the state. There, all he would bear for 
the rest of his life would be drilling ma¬ 
chines, cement smashers, taxi boms, and 
factory whistles. And such other sounds as 
Issue from machines instead of the souL 
Bven people who thronged to parks, plcnlo 
groves, or the country would he suspected of 
subversive activity, partioularly If they sat 
silently listening to the birds, the brooks. 


the bees, the wind In the trees. For this 
would show both a musical and a religious 
tendency. These people would plainly be 
listening to the harmony that lies at the 
heart of all nature, the author of which is 
Ood. They would be reflecting that music 
making Is merely the man-made orgaulalng 
of nature’s sweet wUd sourds. Man’s par¬ 
ticipation with God In the harmonious act 
of creation—the creating of harmony. 

“Music Is the greatest good that mortals 
know 

And all of heaven we have below.” 

How many people In such a world would 
still claim that music was a matter of in¬ 
difference to them? That they could take 
It or leave it; that music—especially fine 
music—“bored” them; that they had no 
“ear" for music at all? I expect none. 

For In the final analysis, what people who 
say such things really mean Is that they 
prefer thin, or simple, or mediocre sounds 
to rich, complex, superior musical sounds 
such as are made by a great symphony or¬ 
chestra playing the works of great composers. 
(’They only think they prefer them—but 
that’s because they won’t or don’t listen 
enough.) But, being reasonable people they 
would have to admit that there Is a place 
for the finest and the best music in Amer¬ 
ican life and culture, as well as fur the 
mediocre. And. being reasonable people, 
they would agree that if we ever got around 
to destroying or suppressing the best, we'd 
be driven on to destroy the second best, and 
finally, like our Imaginary tyrant, all music. 

The destruction or suppression of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 
would be the beginning of the end of all fine 
music in America. Whether it were de¬ 
stroyed by dictatorship, by government tax¬ 
ation and high cost of music making, or 
suppressed merely owing to a lack of public 
and private support. It does come to the 
same thing: The beginning of a world with¬ 
out music. 

We dare not let this happen. We must set 
about saving our finest music and support¬ 
ing our finest music makers in the American 
way—by private support, such as you will 
give them tonight, and by public support, 
such as we will get from our radio audience 
listening to our appeals tonight. 

The great philosopher, Plato, wrote 2,500 
years ago in The Republic, that "when modes 
of music change, the laws of the state always 
change with them." A great, free, noble peo¬ 
ple with a rich, free culture will have great, 
free, noble orchestras like the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony. Where such music 
and music makers flourish, our liberties are 
safe. 


W. Stnart Symington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, President 
Truman has nominated W. Stuart 
Symington to direct the reorganized Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation and in 
my opinion, which I am certain is shared 
by all in Congress, the President could 
not have made a better choice. 

Mr. Symington has had a distin¬ 
guished career In business and in gov¬ 
ernment. To the latter he brought ex¬ 
perience and efficiency which made him 
an outstanding administrator and public 
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official. He is recognized by Democrats 
and Republicans alike as one of the most 
capable men in government. 

His record, as well as the respect he 
commands from all who are familiar 
with his work, should enable him to re¬ 
store public confidence in the RFC. I 
am certain he will. 

Under leave to extend my remarks. I 
Include herewith an editorial in tribute 
to Mr. Symington from East St. Louis 
(Ill.) Journal of Friday. April 20, 1951: 

Useful Symington 

The Senate can be expected to confirm 
without delay the nomination of W. Stuart 
Symington to be Administrator of the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation. Ssrmlng- 
ton, responsible to the President, supplants 
the five-man RFC Board that came under 
fire as a result of Fulbright committee rev¬ 
elations of infiuence In high place, even In 
the White House circle. 

Investigation of the great Government 
lending agency will continue, but since the 
Inquiry will deal with pre-Symlngton ad¬ 
ministration, the new RFC head will be free 
to make whatever changes are necessary to 
restore its usefulness and regain public con¬ 
fidence. 

The Symington appointment Is temporary. 
The former St Louis industrialist Is a trouble¬ 
shooter who has held a succession of Impor¬ 
tant Jobs In the higher levels of the Govern¬ 
ment. Once the RFC has been reorgan¬ 
ized—or, possibly, abolished—^he will be 
available for another assignment, and there 
surely will be one. 

President Truman has complained often 
of the short supply of men of outstanding 
ability who are willing to accept low-pay. 
Insecure Government Jobs. Because such 
men are few the President has shifted them 
about 80 that a half dozen men have com¬ 
pleted almost a score of assignments. 

One of those men Is Fred M. Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the United States. Ordinarily that 
exalted post would be regarded as the cap¬ 
stone to a distinguished career. But Chief 
Justice Vinson, former Cabinet member and 
former "Assistant President," is accounted 
available for further assignment. He Is re¬ 
garded as a possible Democratic Presidential 
nominee if Mr. Truman does not want an¬ 
other term. Stuart Symington must be ac¬ 
counted for among the Presidential proten- 
tials. He has gathered a lot of Government 
experience In a few years In the National 
Capital. 


The War in Korea and the Replacement 
of General MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. KARL E. MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 24,1951 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record excerpts from two 
newsgrams appearing in United States 
News and World Report, the first from 
the issue of April 20, 1951, and the sec¬ 
ond from the issue of April 27, 1951. 1 
might add that Americans generally 
have come to realize that United States 
News and World Report has an objec¬ 
tive point of view and a reputation for 
high reliability. I think Americans gen¬ 
erally will want to read these two very 


significant excerpts written by the staff 
of David Lawrence, who has imusual fa¬ 
cilities for arriving at factual informa¬ 
tion in connection with the entire Asiatic 
problem. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From United States News and World Report 
of April 20.1951] 

Tomorrow 

A truce In Korea remains Improbable. Ex¬ 
panding war Is more likely. 

Communist answer to moves for a truce Is 
to be an offensive. Appeals for peace, sound¬ 
ings. offers of a deal haven’t sparked Commu¬ 
nist Interest. 

War. as a result, Is to go on. Wars, under 
way. tend to spread. 

With MacArthur In command. Communists 
did not know what to expect. It might be 
atom bombing. It might be smashed cities. 
It might be Invasion of south China, It 
might be anything. Peace might seem bet¬ 
ter. Without MacArthur, all Is simpler. 
Chinese cities won’t be bombed. Invasion 
won’t come. A price will be paid by UN to 
get peace. There’s nothing much to fear, 
so why not go on fighting and maybe get a 
higher price later on for peace? 

MacArthur’s going will encoxirage the 
Communists. 

Mr. Truman, politically, cannot pay the 
price for peace In Korea. 

Formosa Is the Communists’ first demand. 
Britain wants to give It as part payment to 
the Communists for peace. United States 
can't agree to that. 

UN membership is next. Britain says, 
“Pay." United States can’t agree. 

Get out of Korea is the third Communist 
requirement. After going In, suffering 60,- 
000 casualties. United States now can’t sud¬ 
denly pull out. 

So the business of chasing each other up 
and down the Korean peninsula Is to go on. 
The cost. In United States casualties, aver¬ 
ages about 1,400 a week. It’s a continuing 
cost, no end in sight under policies spelled 
out for Comunlsts. Idea that Communists 
will tire of losses and sue for peace is highly 
unlikely. Manpower is China’s cheapest 
commodity. Losses won’t discourage Com¬ 
munists. 

As the Communists must size up things In 
planning new moves: 

Mr. Truman’s nerve broke at chancing 
bigger war. Britain gets her way. 

Appeasement, not bigger war. Is In the 
wind. United States Is ready to deal. 

Price for a temporary deal can be held 
high. United States will pay rather than 
accept dangers of expanded war In Asia. 
Whip hand shifts to Communist side. 

Actually, Communist leaders may be play¬ 
ing with dynamite. Made bolder by soft talk 
from United States by punishment for an 
exponent of victory In war, they may mis¬ 
judge, go too far, and get smacked. Firing 
of MacArthur, bid for peace, may help to 
generate the very expanding war Mr. Truman 
says he wants to avoid. 

[From United States News and World R^’port 
of April 27, 1651] 

Tomorrow 

To help you get the record straight on 
MacArthur and Truman; 

Staff Chiefs of United States did not meet 
formally and recommend dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. There was no action by 
Joint Chiefs as a group. 

Informally, when their opinion was asked, 
Staff Chiefs did express the opinion that 
General MacArthur should be replaced as 
Supreme Conunander. 

Method of replacement was not suggested 
by service leaders. 


Mr. Truman, not United States Staff Chiefs, 
thought up the Idea of firing General Mac¬ 
Arthur In the mlddlle of the night, without 
prior consultation, without any explanation. 
A military commander with 62 years of serv¬ 
ice to the Nation was fired without a hearing 
or a chance to take farewell of his troops. 

Joint Chiefs, definitely, did not recommend 
that procedure. 

It Is true, literally, that Joint Chiefs of 
United States, In the past, were in agree¬ 
ment with General MacArthur on strategy 
in waging the present war. 

MacArthur strategy called for: (1) eco¬ 
nomic blockade of China; (2) naval blockade 
of China’s coast: (3) air reconnaissance of 
Manchuria and of China’s coast; (4) end of 
restrictions on Chiang Kai-shek to use his 
forces on China mainland and support for 
Chiang with military supplies, not combat 
manpower. 

Strategy favored by Joint Chiefs, at one 
point, did coincide. 

Ideas of strategy, however, do change. 
United States strategy Is influenced by polit¬ 
ical as well as military considerations, by 
attitudes of allies as well as by concepts of 
strictly United States desires and Interests. 

United States strategy, as of now, calls for: 

(1) diplomatic moves to try to get settle¬ 
ment: (2) no blockade of China, no air 
operations above the Talu River; (3) limited 
operations above the thirty-eighth paral¬ 
lel in Korea, to provide for security of UN 
forces and to maintain contact with the 
enemy. 

General MacArthur differed with this 
strategy. Joint Chiefs approved the new 
strategy. Strategy adopted formally on 
March 20, 1951, was Influenced by: (1) Dean 
Acheson, United States Secretary of State: 

(2) the British Government. 

Diplomats, not military men, now will seek 

to settle the war. How well they succeed re¬ 
mains to be seen. With MacArthur out, 
they get their chance. 

You will be Interested In these other 
points: 

The MacArthur letter to Joseph Martin, 
dated March 20, Tokyo, had been written 
and mailed before the new strategy was laid 
down for the General. The strategy direc¬ 
tive, announcing a peace try, reached Tokyo 
March 21. 

A MacArthur peace offer on March 24, 
Tokyo time, was considered within the pre¬ 
rogatives of a military commander In carry¬ 
ing out his duties. 

A directive from the Joint Chiefs, dated 
March 24, telling MacArthur to coordinate 
any further statements with Washington was 
the last word received by the general from 
the Joint Chiefs or President before the order 
firing him. The Martin letter was made 
public In Washington April 5. The order 
to fire was delivered In Tokyo April 11. That 
was an Interval of 18 days between any ex¬ 
change of communications with Washington 
and Tokyo In a war period. 

The order to fire was a complete surprise 
to General MacArthur. wholly unexpected. 
Its summary nature was without precedent. 

In the war Itself. Communist leaders, not 
UN, hold the Initiative. 

Communists, with Initiative, can strike 
soon or hold off Indefinitely, taking what¬ 
ever time is necessary to build air and 
ground forces. There will be time to equip 
new armies, train pilots, acquire planes, 
build airfields. 

The choice of time, methods, build-up of 
forces Is left to Communists. 

United States forces, left In the dark, can 
probe, make limited advances, use planes 
for attack within a limited area, but can’t 
try to win a decision. 

What comes out of that situation is any¬ 
body’s guess. The next big move. If there Is 
to be one. Is up to the Communists. They 
can play a waiting game or they can throw 
in all they’ve got, Including air, for a try at 
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• deelalon. Only Oommunlats know what 
the choice la going to be. United Statea alta 
end walta. 

To get peraonalltlea atralghtened out In a 
developing argument: 

George ICaiahaU. Defense Secretary, la the 
Burope-flrat leader. The Marshall thesis la 
that United Statea cannot be strong both in 
Europe and Asia. Asia must be secondary. 
General MaoArthur differs, sees the problem 
as global. 

Dean Acheson. State Secretary, now aides 
with Marshall. Earlier he had favored 
broader war with communist China. Oen. 
Omar Bradley. Chairman of Staff chiefs, is 
the White House spokesman, expressing olll- 
cial opinions. Chiefs of service staffs oper¬ 
ate under White House orders. Staff Chiefs 
do agree that Korean battlefield could be 
Isolated and the war brought to an end suc¬ 
cessfully. If Russia did not Intervene. Staff 
Chiefs do agree that. If world war Is to come* 
Europe, not Asia, would be the main theater. 

Dwight Eisenhower, supreme commander 
In Europe, is on the side lines, but inclined 
more to the Marshall than the MacArthur 
viewpoint. 


CoBgrtts Should Review Our Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

or SOOTH CABOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTBES 
Tuesday, April 24,1951 
Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
Include the following resolution from 
Anderson Memorial Post. No. 5996, Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars, of Anderson, 
S. C.: 

VXTCRANS OF PORXION WAXS 
or THE United States, 

Andekson Memorial Post, No. 6996, 
Ander,<ion, 5. C. 

Anderson Memorial Post, No. 6996, Veter¬ 
ans of Foreign Wars, in regular meeting* 
April 12, 1951, unanimously passed the fol¬ 
lowing resolution; 

"Be it resolved. That— 

••1. Whereas we have served our country 
overseas and may have to do so again, we 
want our servants in Congress to know that 
we believe the Congress should review our 
whole defense plan without fear or favor as 
to individual or party. 

*'2. We stand In awe at the report of more 
than 60,000 casualties for our forces in Korea. 
Our county has had its share of these. Is it 
a United Nations affair, or is it that in name 
and United States in blood and lives lost? 
If British interests can force out the Su¬ 
preme Commander In Korea, their contribu¬ 
tion of men and arms should more nearly 
equal ours. Naturally, our servants are aware 
of the economic interests of Britishers In 
Asia aside from their concern for the future 
of Hong Kong. 

Our chief concern is with policy rather 
than with personality. We do not believe 
there Is any such thing as the indispensable 
man In any field. However. If the United 
Nations ties us to a sacrifice of American lives 
In Korea in a questionable venture, we ask 
Immediate revision of future commitments. 
In the light of our Korean experience, we 
already feel that the wise and practical course 
would be to cease to implement the provi¬ 
sions of the Atlantlo Pact before we find our¬ 
selves involved In another equally hopeless 
situation. 

**4. A clean-up In our official family in 
Washington shomd not be delayed if careful 


Investigation of the Korean situation shows 
dereliction on the part of the two Oablnirt 
heads responsible for the action in Korea— 
namely. Secretary Acheson and Secretary 
Marshall. There are no sacred heads In our 
Government. We humbly remind our serv¬ 
ants that It is almost axiomatic that the 
boss fixes the blame while the leader fixes 
the breakdown. 

**6. Many of our members are already on 
active duty, and others will go soon. We do 
not wish to face active service again without 
the utmost confidence in our high command. 
Under present conditions confidence Is low 
and still sinking. 

**6. This Is no effort to present a “pressure 
bloc'* in favor of any individual. We are 
simple Americans who enjoy living. We feel 
that the ruthless sacrifice of 20,000 lives 
should be Justified by more than we have 
been able to glean from the bloody blunder 
Ir Korea. 

“7. It is not our good fortune to possess 
any superior wisdom as to what is best. In 
all humility and without apology, we Implore 
you not to be blinded by party loyalty In a 
review of our foreign policy, it may sound 
strong, but nevertheless, it is the vlex.- of 
r tal Americans and cruell/ true that “In 
Arlington we do not find Republicans or 
Democrats but silent Americans who in time 
of danger served their country honorably 
and now sleep side by aide in peace." 

“8. Our final hope la In constitutional 
government which In American practice 
properly operates around the three related 
but Independent points of the triangle, 
nrmely, executive. Judicial, and legislative. 
We fear that constitutional government is 
in Jeopardy. We are depending on our 
servants in Washington." 


Senriee Insnraiice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDI1H NOURSE ROGERS 

or massachusxtts 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of April 24.1951: 

Sebvzci Insurance 

Ck>ngreasional conferees have done a good 
Job of patching up the totally different 
House and Senate bills on insurance for GIs. 
They have taken what we regard as the best 
features at both versions. The net is to ex¬ 
pand insurance coverage of men on active 
duty by making it automatic and retroactive 
to June 27, 1950, and yet to continue the 
right Lt new veterans to retain their Govern¬ 
ment Insurance by paying premiums on a 
term basis after discharge. 

Reconciliation of the two versions was not 
an easy task. The House had conferred free 
insurance benefits on aU men on active duty 
but had eliminated any inrovlslon for con¬ 
tinuation of Insurance after discharge, 
whereas the Senate had granted coverage 
for a limited time to men killed on active 
duty but had left othw existing provisions 
undisturbed. The compromise la a Uberal 
system which satisfies the prime need for 
permanent, universal coverage of men on 
active duty, takes care of men disabled in 
servloe and permits cash refunds on old- 
style pedicles, and still meets the worth¬ 
while objective of enabling future veterans 
to continue low-cost insurance. The con¬ 
ferees deserve a vote of thanks. 


Rcdprocnl Trade Afrcemenlt Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

or CALirORNU 

XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Sen¬ 
ate Finance Committee is preparing to 
report to the Senate the bill H. R. 1612, 
providing for extension of the Recipro¬ 
cal Trade Agreements Act. The House, 
in passing the bill, saw fit to amend it in 
such a way as to seriously hamper the ef¬ 
fective continuance of the reciprocal 
trade principle should the amendments 
be permitted to become law. I do not be¬ 
lieve that the Senate should retain those 
amendments. When the bill comes to 
conference, I hope that the House will 
agree to their elimination. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has approved a statement issued 
by their World Trade Committee and 
World Trade Association which cogently 
outlines the reasons why the four House 
amendments of which I speak would 
render the trade-agreements program 
practically inoperative. This statement 
Is now before the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee for their consideration. In the 
hope that it will persuade my colleagues 
in the House to reconsider their previous 
stand on this matter. I ask that the 
statement be printed in full in the Rec¬ 
ord. and I now submit it for that pur¬ 
pose: 

San Francisco Chamber or Commerce. 

March 8.1951. 

To; Board of Dlrectora. 

From: World Trade Committee and World 

Trade Association. 

Subject; Approval of Extension of Reciprocal 

Trade Agreements Act. 

RXQUXRTXD ACTION 

That the board of directors approve the 
recommendation of the World Trade <^om- 
mlttee and the World Trade Association of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce to 
approve legislation to extend the authority 
of the President tmder section 350 of the 
Tariff Act of 1980, as amended. This act ex¬ 
tends the Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro¬ 
gram for a further period of 8 years from Jxme 
12 . 1051 . 

STATEMENT 

There Is attached the report of the World 
Trade Committee and the World Trade Asso¬ 
ciation dated January 80, 1951, recommend¬ 
ing approval of legislation to extend the 
trade agreements program for a further pe¬ 
riod of 8 years from June 12, 1051. In sup¬ 
porting this recommendation the two groups 
submitted a lengthy statement reviewlxi:: the 
history and aocomplishments of the program. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
voted approval of the legislation without 
amendment. Four amendments were ap¬ 
proved by the House of Representatives, 
which, if approved by the Senate and 
adopted, would have serious effects on our 
international relationship with the free 
countries whose aid and cooperation we are 
reeking. Further. It would play into the 
hands of the Soviet propagandists, destroy 
the effectiveness of the operation of the 
preeent program. Interfere with the present 
mobilisation program for defense, and pe¬ 
nalise the public interest and consumers of 
the United States, and not accomplish the 
objectives the proponents desire or claim. 
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The amendments. lollowing thorough Inves¬ 
tigation, appear to be restrictive, unneces¬ 
sary, undesirable, and unworkable, as pointed 
out in the statement below. 

(The proposed amendments as submitted 
to the Senate and now before the Senate 
Finance Committee are reproduced and 
attached.) 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing a cross section of all 
business, agricultural, and national Interests 
of the country which appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in sup¬ 
port of the extension of the program, with¬ 
out amendment for 3 years, will appear be¬ 
fore the Senate Finance Committee March 
21, 1951, opposing all four amendments. In 
the FC cllpshoet of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce of the United States of February 16, 
1951. they have the following to say: 

"Those who favor the highly restrictive 
provisions (the proposed amendments) show 
lack of understanding, we believe, of the 
basic purposes of the trade-agreements pro¬ 
gram and the benefits which have derived 
to the United States from the program. To 
enact such a measure as that which is cur¬ 
rently proposed is perhaps worse than no 
trade-agreements program at all. It would 
be too cumbersome to be of any practical 
value. Furthermore, the principle of such 
restrictive measures is inconsistent with the 
basic concept of competitive private enter¬ 
prise and with the practical aspects of the 
current International situation. In times of 
shortages throughout the world, it is of ex¬ 
treme importance that movement of mate¬ 
rials and goods among free countries be 
as unrestricted as possible. Such, we be¬ 
lieve. can be effected without undue injury 
to United States domestic Industry, and, in 
fact, with great benefit to this country. 

"It is inconceivable that the United States 
can in good conscience continue to press 
for removal of barriers by other friendly 
countries, if the United States Itself adopts 
what Is equivalent to an inoperative trade- 
agreements program." 

Serious international effects 

The trade-agreements program Is the key¬ 
stone of the foreign economic policy of the 
United States. The policy today is that we 
must do everything possible to build up the 
strength of the United States and the other 
free nations and to give these peoples a real 
stake in the future. This can be the only 
policy to meet the threat of military aggres¬ 
sion, of subversion, of stirring up class strife, 
of exploiting discontent and poverty, and 
of preventing economic Improvement. 

An integral part of the process of build¬ 
ing strength in the free world has been the 
effort to expand the flow of trade. Only 
by a greater exchange of goods between 
countries can the ftill benefits of economic 
development and greater production be 
maintained (and this means sharing our 
market with the producing nations of the 
world). The trade-agreements program has 
been a major element in our participation 
in this process of expanding world trade. 
This program has become a symbol of United 
States determination to lead in the cooper¬ 
ative effort to expand world trade. Renewal 
of the act will reaffirm that determination. 
Falliire to renew the act would be a symbol 
of withdrawal from that cooperative effort. 

Short-term renewal of the act with the 
crippling amendments will in the eyes of 
the free nations be a repudiation of our eco¬ 
nomic policy. To them it would have the 
appearance of our turning back to protec¬ 
tionism and economic isolationism. Their 
being needlessly denied access to American 
markets would force them to step up their 
trade with the Soviet bloc and deprive our 
defense effort of many badly needed stra¬ 
tegic and critical materials. 

Such a reversal of trade policy recalls the 
effects of our adoption of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act in 1930, which resulted in retalia¬ 
tory tariffs and a score or more of other re¬ 


strictive measures and practices on the part 
of nearly 70 countries, which destroyed two- 
thirds of the world's foreign trade. History 
has proved this condition deepened and pro¬ 
longed the worldwide depression of the 
thirties. A repetition of this catastrophe 
would weaken all nations, Including our own, 
and make all an easy prey for Soviet domi¬ 
nation without a military struggle. 

Another serious effect on our national 
economy is overlooked by the proponents of 
these amendments, the jeopardy in which it 
puts our existing foreign markets for agri¬ 
culture and industry. The current $10,000.- 
000,000 to $12,000,000,000 annual exports are 
of great Importance to many major indus¬ 
tries. These exports are not only the differ¬ 
ence between profit and loss and prosperity 
and failure for the industries, but the share 
exported helps maintain stable high prices 
for the full production sold in the American 
market. Minority agricultural spokesmen 
overlook the importance of a totally pros¬ 
perous American economy on the total sales 
of all American agricultural products. The 
economic well-being of the large manufac¬ 
turing industries selling from 10 to 26 per¬ 
cent of their output overseas is the best 
guarantee for American agriculture for the 
orderly sale of the larger part of their pro¬ 
duction at high stable prices. 

The reciprocal trade agreements program 
has proved successful in expanding our for¬ 
eign trade. According to official figures pub¬ 
lished by the United States Department of 
Commerce (Commerce Reports for February 
17. 1940), United States trade with trade 
agreement countries showed a substantial 
increase as compared with our trade with 
nontrade agreement countries. 

At the end of 1939 the United States had 
concluded agreements with 18 countries (and 
colonies). The first agreement was signed 
September 3, 1934. This period, 1934-39, can 
be considered the only normal trading period 
for comparison purposes. Other actions, 
such as preparations for and World War II 
Itself, altered the normal trade pattern. 

These official figures show that our export 
trade average value for 1938-39 increased 62.8 
percent over the average value for 1934-35. 
Our export trade with nonagreement coun¬ 
tries for the same comparable periods in¬ 
creased only 31.7 percent, thus indicating 
that American export trade with the trade 
agreement countries was double that of the 
trade with nonagreement countries, and that 
the program was successful in accomplishing 
its objectives. 

On the other hand, there was no extra¬ 
ordinary Increase in the volume of Imports 
during the same period. Generally Imports 
from trade agreement countries Increased 
21.6 percent and those from nonagreement 
countries 12.6 percent. 

The reciprocal trade-agreements program 
has had the approval of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States since its in¬ 
ception. Many national public-interest or¬ 
ganizations have approved the trade-agree¬ 
ments program. 

Furthermore, several features of the pro¬ 
posed amendments are inflationary in effect, 
which are contrary to policies of the Na¬ 
tional Government at the present time. 

The proposed amendments 

No. 1. Peril points: The peril-point issue 
was fully debated in connection with the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1949 and 
the amendment was then repealed by Con¬ 
gress. When the amendment was proposed 
In 1948 the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States made the following statement 
before the Senate Finance Committee: 

"Placing all responsibility in the Tariff 
Commission for the determination of so- 
called peril points appears to have several 
undesirable effects. These peril points are 
the maximum and minimum points between 
which negotiations could proceed without 
reference to Congress. It is doubtful whether 


the Tariff Commission could achieve the 
wide correlation of diverse interests that is 
now obtained through the interdepartmental 
committees. 

"In the light of its historic functions, the 
Tariff Commission would probably be chiefly 
concerned with the Impact against the spe¬ 
cific domestic commodities involved in nego¬ 
tiation. For the best Interests of this coun¬ 
try, equal consideration should be given to 
other producers, to consumers, and to the 
public generally. To vest the power of de¬ 
termining these peril points solely in the 
Tariff Commission would make that organ¬ 
ization vulnerable to the pressure of affected 
interests to a degree that might challenge 
the recognized objectivity of this valuable 
agency. 

"Such a concentration of authority might 
cause the Commission, from the standpoint 
of self-protection, to set peril points so con¬ 
servatively that successful negotiation would 
have to exceed the range of option. This 
would mean that almost every successful 
agreement would necessarily have to go to 
Congress for approval. Thus it is not only 
conceivable but even probable that this act 
may return the highly technical subject of 
tariff writing to the crowded calendars of 
Congress." 

The requirement in the bill that the 
Tariff Commission hold public hearings re¬ 
sults in duplication of effort. Additional 
hearings still are necessary because the other 
departments would otherwise be unable to 
question the witnesses who have appeared 
at the Tariff Commission hearings and would 
thus be unable to obtain in many Instances 
a completely clear understanding of the 
problem. Furthermore, Tariff Commission 
hearings do not yield information on United 
States export products or other matters re¬ 
lating to the agreement. A separate hear¬ 
ing is necessary in order that a segment of 
the American economy can have an oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard. This segment is vastly 
larger than the one which appears at the 
Tariff Commission hearing. It consists of 
people interested in exports; it consists of 
people who are interested in better interna¬ 
tional relations; it consists of consumers; it 
consists of a predominant part of labor; it 
consists of a large share of the farmers. 

The Tariff Commission is not qualified to 
make determinations regarding the national 
defense. 

Under existing procedures the recommen¬ 
dations which go to the President as to con¬ 
cessions that he should make are the col¬ 
lective judgment of representatives of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce. De¬ 
fense. Interior, Labor. State. Treasury, the 
Administrator of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, and the United States Tariff 
Commission. This judgment is reached on 
the basis of the special knowledge of these 
representatives resulting from their respec¬ 
tive responsibilities and after full public 
hearings. The record shows that these judg¬ 
ments have been sound. 

To substitute peril-point proposals for this 
procedure, which has worked so well for so 
long, would be as undesirable as it would be 
unnecessary. The peril-point procedure, in 
effect, makes the judgment of a single agency 
determinative of the extent of tariff con¬ 
cessions; deprives that agency in making its 
Judgment of the right to participate in the 
discussions'of the other agencies concerned 
with the program: requires that agency to 
perform the almost Impossible task of fixing 
a precise point which will serve as a sort of 
guaranty against injury for the future; and 
results in a duplication of hearings. 

Nothing has happened since repeal of this 
amendment in 1949 and no arguments have 
been presented to change the view that the 
peril-point amendment is both uneoessary 
and undesirable. 

Furthermore, to carry out the require¬ 
ments of this amendment in determining the 
peril points on several thousand oommodl- 
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ties, It will require an expanded working 
force In the Tariff Commission many times 
the present size. Businessmen, farmers, and 
others could expect a flood of new forms and 
questlonnarles to be filled out and a swarm 
of Investigators to study their costs. 

No. 2. The escape clause: Ever since the 
Trade Agreements Act was proposed and all 
through the administration of the trade- 
agreements program, there have been indus¬ 
tries which have claimed that they would be 
injured by the program. There is clear 
evidence, both in the hearings that precede 
negotiations and in the congressional hear¬ 
ings in connection with renewal of the Trade 
Agreements Act, that in very few cases have 
the fears of Injury been justified. However, 
there are adequate means for preventing or 
remedying any such Injury if It occurs after 
the agreement has gone into effect. 

All the trade agreements which have been 
signed since 1943, including the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade, have included 
an escape clause under which any party to 
the agreement may modify or withdraw an 
Individual concession if it is found that, as 
a result of unforeseen circumstances and 
Of the concession, imports of the item in 
question are occurring In such increased 
quantity and in such circumstances as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to a do¬ 
mestic industry. Under this clause the con¬ 
cession may be either partly or wholly with¬ 
drawn, a quota Imposed on Imports, or a rate 
of duty even higher than that in effect be¬ 
fore the concession may be put into effect. 

By Joint agreement a substantially iden¬ 
tical clause was Included on October 13,1960, 
In the trade agreement between the United 
States and Switzerland, concluded in 1936. 

For the United States, the escape clause 
action Is administered by the Tariff Com- 
znisslon, which makes its recommendation to 
the President, directly and without partici¬ 
pation of any other Government agency. 

An industry claiming Injury or threat of 
Injury resulting from a trade-agreement 
concession applies to the Tariff Commission 
for an investigation and public hearing. If, 
In the Commission’s opinion, a preliminary 
examination reveals facts warranting a for¬ 
mal Investigation, the Commission conducts 
one and recommends to the President the 
action, if any, which should be taken. 

Although the United States has made con¬ 
cessions on several thousand Items in trade 
agreements that contain the escape clause, 
only 20 applications for investigations, cov¬ 
ering 17 products, have been filed with the 
Tariff Commission. Five of these are still 
pending. Of the 15 which have been disposed 
of, only 1 (Involving women’s fur felt hats 
and hat bodies) was found by the Tariff 
Commission to justify action. In that case 
the Tariff Commission recommended with¬ 
drawal of the concession and this was done. 

The careful application of the safeguards 
observed before concessions are made and 
the way concessions are tailored to particu¬ 
lar needs are primarily responsible for the 
fact that need for using the escape clause 
has been minimized. 

Furthermore, modifications and with¬ 
drawal of concessions have been made in sev¬ 
eral agreements signed before 1943 where 
evidence was submitted or investigation by 
the Tariff Commission found injury or threat 
of injury to domestic Industries. These 
included certain types of embroidered hand¬ 
kerchiefs from Switzerland, linen fire hose 
from Canada, fox furs from Canada, and po¬ 
tatoes from Canada. 

In view of this history of the operation of 
the escape clause as well as the fact that 
during the 17-year life of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program no industry has suffered 
harm or injury and that the value of United 
States export trade and the world’s trade 
as a whole has doubled, proves that the pro¬ 
gram has been well administered and that 
XCVII—App.-146 


the proposals for amendment are unneces¬ 
sary. 

No. 3. Ban of concessions on foreign farm 
commodities sold at less than domestic sup¬ 
port price: This proposed amendment does 
not appear to be in the public Interest. It 
would tend to pyramid subsidization. It Is 
Inflationary In character, contrary to estab¬ 
lished policy of the Government, and does 
not appear administratively sound. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there can be no complete recon¬ 
ciliation between tariff protectionism and the 
program of price supports for agricultural 
commodities and the program for multilat¬ 
eral tariff negotiations. Removing of con¬ 
cessions on price-supported agricultural 
products may well cause other nations to re¬ 
taliate by withdrawing concessions granted 
to United States products. Such actions 
would affect all segments of our economy. 
Does it seem logical, or just, to permit the 
operation of the domestic support program 
to invite almost certain retaliation, on the 
part of foreign countries, which will restrict 
the exportation of all types of American 
products? 

No. 4. Forbid President to grant tariff con¬ 
cessions to Communist or satellite coun¬ 
tries: The reasons motivating this amend¬ 
ment are easily appreciated. However, it 
appears to be designed as a measure of eco¬ 
nomic warfare rather than as a trade or 
tariff measure. Advantages to be gained will 
be more than outweighed by disadvantages. 
Bjneflts gained by the Soviet Union and her 
satellite countries are at a minimum as all 
shipments to iron curtain countries are reg¬ 
ulated under the Export Control Act. Im¬ 
portant to our economy and to our defense 
at the present time are certain materials, 
notably tungsten and manganese, which we 
are getting from the Soviet Union. Does it 
seem wise to take a step that would deprive 
ourselves of needed critical materials? 

Another element of this amendment must 
be given serious consideration. We should 
remember that the actions of the United 
States, as determined by the Congress, are 
the criteria for honorable International be¬ 
havior. Congressional approval of this 
araendment might jeopardize our continued 
efforts to secure an honorable and peaceful 
way to settle and dissipate world instability. 
This amendment could prove a tremendous 
tool of psychological warfare by enabling 
the Politburo to say that the United States 
1. clearly the aggressor nation since it has 
taken the initiative In breaking off all com¬ 
mercial relations. 

We feel more strongly than ever that the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act should be 
extended for 3 years without crippling and 
unnecessary amendments. Its 17 years of 
successful administration with a minimum, 
if any, harm to any segments of the United 
States economy, should be sufficient recom¬ 
mendation for continuation of the program. 
The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
should reaffirm its position by approving 
this recommendation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. O. Franck, 

Chairman, World Trade Committee. 

frank M. Jacobs, 

Acting President, World Trade Association. 


Peace Can Be Won 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

or MASSACirarsvrTs 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 24,1951 
Mr. FURCOLO. Bilr. Speaker, under 
unanimoua consent, I Insert in the Ap¬ 


pendix of the Record an excerpt from a 
forthcoming book by Paul Hoffman, for¬ 
mer head of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, in which he sets forth 
his views as to the measures by which 
the United States can avert a third world 
war. This excerpt was printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune on April 18. 

I think that his proposal for a unified 
overseas economic administration, which 
is substantially similar to a proposal 
made recently by the International De¬ 
velopment Advisory Board, deserves the 
serious consideration of the Congress. 

Peace Can Be Won 
(By Paul G. Hoffman) 

SINGLE ALLOCATION AGENCY FOR FOREIGN AID IS 

URGED AS BAR TO WASTE AND Bi'UR TO 

EFFICIENCY 

(This is the seventh of a series of articles 
condensed from Peace Can Be Won, the 
forthcoming book by Paul Hoffman, former 
head of the Economic Cooperation Adminis¬ 
tration, in which he sets forth his views as 
to the measures by which the United States 
can avert a third world war.) 

From the standpoint of foreign-aid pro¬ 
grams I believe the most important lesson 
we have learned is this: To get maximum 
efficiency out of the dollars we spend abroad, 
we must have only one Government agency 
with responsibility for allocating all funds. 
Only by concentrating control over our eco¬ 
nomic activities abroad in the hands of a 
single agency can we: 

(1) Properly apportion aid among coun¬ 
tries (several agencies working separately 
often tend to give one nation too much help, 
another too little). 

(2) Avoid waste of dollars within a coun¬ 
try (two or more agencies often duplicate 
functions). 

(3) Control the Impact of our dollars 
upon the economy of a recipient country 
(too great a pressure for rearming on a na¬ 
tion of full employment, like Britain, could 
unduly drive down the standard of living; 
the same dollars applied to rearming In a 
nation of unemployment, like Germany, 
would raise the standard of living). 

Therefore I should like to recommend 
most urgently to the American people and 
to Congress that an Overseas Economic Ad¬ 
ministration be formed to administer all aid 
and technical assistance programs abroad; 
that this administration have a large meas¬ 
ure of control over the policies of such lend¬ 
ing agencies as the Export-Import Bank; 
that United States representatives to all in¬ 
ternational economic organizations be re¬ 
sponsible to It; and that this administra¬ 
tion have equal rank with the other depart¬ 
ments of the Government, such as State, 
Commerce. Interior, and that its adminis¬ 
trator have Cabinet status. 

WOULD TAKE OVER ECA 

In effect, I recommend that this proposed 
Overseas Economic Administration take over 
the present set-up of ECA; that it ab¬ 
sorb the point 4 program now administered 
by the State Department; that it supervise 
at least the economic side of all sums to be 
spent in European rearmament under the 
mutual defense assistance program. More¬ 
over. American representation in the World 
Bank, International Monetary Fund, Inter¬ 
national Trade Organization (when we join) 
and in all other international government 
bodies dealing with the world receive its 
policy direction from such an Overseas Eco¬ 
nomic Administration. 

The sense of interdependence among 
peoples has given the word politics a new 
meaning for me. Actually, world politics 
shapes our lives more tellingly than ward 
politics. A coffee blight in Brazil, a famine 
In India, devaluation in Hritain, the almost, 
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perpetual cabinet crises In Ptance, the dis¬ 
covery of uranium ore In Africa, a political 
In Lebanon, all have an increas¬ 
ingly direct and pervasive Influence upon 
decisions which determine our destiny as 
Individuals and as a people. 

What aU of this means is that world poli¬ 
tics Is a vital salient In waging the peace, 
and that we must have a forel^ policy In 
time of peace which Is quite us positive as 
foreign policy In time of war. Yet it has 
been only within the last decade that otir 
peacetime foreign policy has been shifting 
away from the negative toward the positive. 

8TATS SKPAIITMXMT BAMPX8XD 

In the broad sense, we all make foreign 
policy out of our Ignorance or out of our 
knowledge, out of oxu courage or out of our 
fear. But the major burden of crystalllalng 
it rests upon the State Department. In 
coping with this challenge. It la hampered 
not only by the carry-ovnrs of our Ingrained 
isolationism but also by traditional suspi¬ 
cion of Its personnel. 1 must confess that 
when I came to Washington 1 tended to vls- 
uallae It In terms of striped trousers and 
vrlng collars, the mark of an aloof priest¬ 
hood. X thought of the State Department 
as an aggregation of cookie pushers whose 
only dlplcana was the parchment of snob- 
bism signed by family wealth and connec¬ 
tions. 

I found out that nothing could be further 
from the truth. During my 2V4 years as 
EGA Administrator I learned that the State 
Department Is staffed with extremely hard¬ 
working, devoted, and competent people. 
They are drawn from all groups In our 
society. The very growth of the Depart¬ 
ment from 6.400 In 1030 to some 24.000 today 
attests not only to the growth In America's 
world leadership responsibilities but also to 
the fact that its qualifications are hardly 
confined to social position and Inherited 
opulence. 

The need for a positive foreign policy to 
define our relations with all jwoples In all 
parts of the world Is of such surpassing Im¬ 
portance that I believe the State Department 
should concentrate all Its energies upon this 
task. It should not dilute Its energies nor 
divert its skills from this transcendent task 
of policy making by trying to administer a 
point 4 program or the Voice of America. 
TO engage in these or similar pursuits. In¬ 
stead of delegating them to separate opera¬ 
tional agencies. Is to confuse staff with line 
functions. 

ADVAWTAOXS TXSTXD BT XCA 

The advantages of keeping staff and line 
functions apart have been tested by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. ECA 
was set up as a separate agency to carry out 
a political aim. a foreign policy directive, 
by means of an economic-aid program. 
When the ECA was being established, con¬ 
siderable anxiety was expressed lest the State 
Department and the ECA get embroiled in 
Jurisdictional disputes. Indeed, Congress 
was so worried about this possibility that It 
vnrote Into the Foreign Assistance Act of 1048 
(the enabling legislation for ECA) that the 
EGA Administrator and the Secretary of 
State should keep each other fully and cur¬ 
rently Informed and arrive at mutually ac¬ 
ceptable declsloxu. In case of any moot point 
which could not be resolved between them, 
the disagreement was to be laid directly be¬ 
fore the President. To date, there has never 
been a conflict of this kind to take to the 
President, and I am confident that there will 
never be one. 

Actually. ECA has bad the fullest coopera¬ 
tion from the State Department and could 
not have gone forward successfully without 
It. I believe that ECA. in turn, by working 
in the economic field, has helped the State 
Department move toward one of Its major 
goals: to encourage the peoples at Western 
Europe to work together more closely than 
ever before and to perceive more eiosely the 


common character of their problems, their 
opportunities, and their perils. I submit 
that recent prc^rMs In this direction has 
been due in part to BCA's drive to foster 
economic intention. 

When I made my first visit to Europe as 
ECA Administrator, back In July 1048, Z saw 
that Western Europe's economy then was 
like a crasy quilt whose varicolored squares 
had been cut out but not sewn tog^ber. 
Each nation was striving to be sell-sufllelent. 
With this as a goal no single country, nor 
all 18 of them individually, could poeslbly 
make substantial use of the continent’s re¬ 
sources. For 60 years. Indeed, Western Eu¬ 
rope had been moving In the direction of 
economic nationaUsm. Countries competed 
with each other In Intensifying trade restrlc- 
tlons. In raising tariffs and in Imposing Im¬ 
port quotas and exchange controls to protect 
home Indtistrles which were imeoonomic and 
old-fashioned. These impediments to trade 
naturally made matters worse. They hin¬ 
dered Europe from taking advantage of mod¬ 
ern techniques of large-scale, low-cost pro¬ 
duction which, during those same 50 years, 
largely accounted for the higher productivity 
of United States industry and the higher 
living standards of the American people. 
The reason is very simple. Large-scale, low- 
cost production Is possible only In a sizable, 
unified, and unrestricted market area where 
goods can move freely from factory to con¬ 
sumer. 

The harm done by trade barriers among 
the European nations Is best Illustrated by 
comparative production figures between Eu¬ 
rope and the United States. In 1900 the per 
capita output of the European worker and 
the American worker was virtually the same. 
Both lived on about the same scale. Yet In 
1050 the United States, with a population of 
161,000,000, turned out a gross national prod¬ 
uct of 8270.000.000,000 in contrast to the 
Marshall-plan countries which, with 274,000.- 
000 people, turned out a gross national prod¬ 
uct of only $170,000,000,000. 


Hie Narcotic Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.Via0RLANFUS0 

or JVEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23,1951 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rbc- 
ORD. I Include the following statement 
by I^nn H. Fairfax, publicity director 
of Lodge No. 981 of the American Fed¬ 
eration of Government Employees, which 
is, in effect, an experienced dissertation 
concerning the growth of narcotic addic¬ 
tion in the United States, and recom¬ 
mended congressional action: 

The much publicized narcotic situation 
confronts us at « time when our country 
Is bedeviled with pressing economic and 
national defense problems. From within. 
It poses too serious a threat to our teen¬ 
agers and youth to permit any delayed action 
because of other problems. 

If not checked immediately It also threat¬ 
ens an outbiust of crime that will necessi¬ 
tate expanded municipal and State police 
forces in many sections of our country. New 
hospital facilities will have to be povlded 
for prolonged treatment of the addicts and 
the safety of our streets will be endangered. 
Contrary to the belief held by many per¬ 
sons, there will be no individual isolation 
from the eSeeta cl this situation. 


Ifttoh confusion exists relative to this 
problem. A calm study of the facts sur¬ 
rounding the problem will reveal the fact 
that the Congress and the President of the 
United States ean take the most effective 
action to suppress it. 

Past and present narootle rings may have 
engineered this situation by the operation 
of recruiting services, seeking to expand this 
vile business through the recruitment of new 
users. It Is significant that our country, 
with its greater individual monetary wealth, 
U the only country confronted with this 
problem. 

All narcotics originate outside our bound¬ 
aries. The vwy abundant supply in the 
possession of the countless thousands of 
Individual peddlers throughout our land 
clearly indicates the necessity of closing 
more tightly the doors of entry of the Illegal 
traffic from planes, ships, and across our 
borders. 

It must be clear that It Is more effective 
to deprive the individual peddler of his 
wares than it Is to ferret out and arrest 
him. The Congress can do this. 

Any person who brings merchandise or 
narc(Hlos Into the country Illegally la a 
smuggler. The detection of, apprehension, 
and arrest of smugglers Is a function of the 
Biireau of Customs, which operates the Port 
Patrol Division and did operate border patrols 
for many years. Very Uttle publicity has 
been given this work or the conditions that 
adversely affect this work. 

THX VACTS or THX PORT PAVaOL DXVXSIOW 

The Port Patrol Division operates coopera¬ 
tively with but not under the direction of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics. It Is an armed 
police force of approximately 1,000 men. 
carefully selected and screened through oral 
and written examination, and strategically 
stationed on docks, at air fields, and in 
ports. In radio-equipped mobile cars. It 
searches vessels and enforces the many laws 
and regulations of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Individual officer bears the title of 
customs port patrol officer and Is neither an 
agent nor an Inspector. 

During more than 40 years on our water- 
llront areas this Division, known for many 
years as Customs Guards, has acquired a spe¬ 
cialized knowledge of the psychology and 
craftiness of smugglers, as well as the knowl¬ 
edge of ship construction and operation. 

Of particular Interest at this time Is the 
narcotic control work performed by this 
group. Working alone, facing hazards and 
exposure and rubbing elbows daily with the 
underworld gangs that hide away on the 
docks of our larger ports, the Individual offi¬ 
cer seizes In single operations, at the source 
of entry Into our country, quantities of Ille¬ 
gal narcotics sufficient to supply four, five, 
and six thousand Individual peddlers. The 
customs port patrol officer is the only officer 
regularly assigned to our docks on a 84-hour 
basis to apprehend and arrest the narcotic 
smuggler from the ships, arriving from for¬ 
eign ports. 

It should be noted, however, that other 
Important public service is rendered by this 
group. High Ughts are the safeguarding of 
the public health from diseases which might 
be brought to us with parrots, monkeys, and 
other forms of animal life, the protection of 
agriculture from destructive insects which 
might accompany various forms of plant life, 
the protection to our wage earners and to in¬ 
dustry through the enforcement of . the tariff 
laws, the apprehension of stowaways who 
could be subversive subjects, the Interception 
of subversive agents carrying messages to 
and from other agents emjiloyed on ships 
and the prevention of sabotage to our very 
Impdrtant docks In times of war. 

The public service It renders entitles tt 
to recc^nltlon as one of our major law- 
enforcement groups, yet Its classification 
under the civil sMVtoe la lower and not 
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comparable to any other law-enforcement 
group. 

The potential effectiveness of this group Is 
boundless. Every dock used by freighters or 
passenger ships arriving from foreign coun¬ 
tries is a possible door of entry for the illegal 
narcotic traffic. One thousand men, divided 
Into three working shifts and with personnel 
reductions due to days off and illnesses does 
not permit the coverage of all such docks 
on our Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in the 
Qulf ports. The conditions under which the 
Port Patrol Division operates necessitates the 
removal of officers from docks where freight 
vessels are berthed to perform duties in the 
clearance of travelers through customs con¬ 
trol, thereby increasing the number of un¬ 
attended docks. 

Your attention is directed to the Congres¬ 
sional Record, volume 93, part 2, page 1921, 
Here is recorded a letter, written to the 
Honorable John W. McCormack by the Com¬ 
missioner of Customs at that time concern¬ 
ing a reduction made by the Appropriations 
Committee to the Customs appropriation for 
the fiscal year of 1948. Three paragraphs in 
that letter are very significant and are as 
follows; 

“Reference is made to your telephone re¬ 
quest for immediate and detailed informa¬ 
tion concerning the effect the action of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives in cutting by $3,600,000 the 
estimates for the appropriation, collecting 
the revenue from customs 1948, will have on 
the Customs Service if it stands. 

“Careful examination of the possibilities 
for meeting this situation satisfies me that 
the only activity that can be discontinued 
without a substantial revision of statutory 
law is that directed toward the prevention of 
smuggling. While this is a clear statutory 
duty of the Customs Service, there is no stat¬ 
utory prescription as to how it shall be con¬ 
ducted and the effectiveness of our smug¬ 
gling control has always depended upon the 
action of the Congress furnishing funds. 

“Other functions of the Customs Service 
create bottlenecks through which all carriers, 
goods and travelers entering our country 
must pass. The treatment to be given these 
carriers, goods, and travelers is prescribed 
by law and the Customs Service must oper¬ 
ate to permit their passage through the 
customs control, and to keep records and ac¬ 
counts required by law in col lection with 
their movement and the collections of the 
revenue incident thereto.” 

The significance of these paragraphs Is 
deepened when considered with a statement 
made by the Commissioner of Narcotics on 
April 14, 1947, and recorded in a public doc¬ 
ument concerning the hearings of the United 
States Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. Excerpts of 
the question and answer testimony of the 
commissioner of Narcotics as recorded on 
pages 73 and 74 of that document are as 
follows: ^ , 

“Senator Thye. The customs officials 
stand down here at the dock, at the gang¬ 
plank. watching the people coming in off 
the shlpc at the debarkation, and the nar¬ 
cotics agent is down there with the customs 
official; is he not? 

“Mr. Anslingbr, No, sir. 

“Senator Thye. Who determines whether 
any individual is carrying any narcotics 
ashore from the ship? 

“Mr. Anslinoer. That is the customs pa¬ 
trol officer, the Customs Service. 

“Senator Thye. Then they will apprehend 
the man if the customs official finds he has 
opium or any other tirpe of narcotic in his 
possession, after they have examined his per¬ 
sonal belongings in every conceivable man¬ 
ner? Then where do you function In this 
activity? ^ 

“Mr. Anblznosr. The customs follow that 
case right to the courts. They tell us about 
it, and we find out whether the man has any 


connections. If he has, we work together 
on it. We work together on Joint cases where 
there is smuggling. 

“Senator Thye. You must spend an awful 
lot of time to figure out whose duty it is to 
take this case and whose duty it is to take 
that case. 

“Mr. Anslinger. No, sir; not a bit. The 
line is so clear that we never have difficulty 
along that line. 

“Senator Thye. The customs officials down 
In Norfolk or up in New York or any other 
port where a passenger vessel docks or a 
freight vessel docks, and where there is the 
possibility of an individual carrying nar¬ 
cotics across, do all the supervision? 

“Mr. Anslinger. That is right.” 

Gentlemen of the Congress, think upon the 
facts. They are the same today as they were 
when the Commissioner of Customs wrote 
bis letter and the Commissioner of Narcotics 
gave his testimony. The customs port patrol 
officer is the only obstacle to the unham¬ 
pered flow of Illegal narcotics from our docks. 
He is the only law-enforcement officer regu¬ 
larly assigned on a 24-hour basis to appre¬ 
hend and arrest narcotic smugglers on our 
water-front areas. 

The customs service has not had the ap¬ 
propriations or the men to operate their 
border patrol at all, and for this same rea¬ 
son BO many of our docks are unattended as 
to make United States narcotic control noth¬ 
ing more than a sieve. Because of the stat¬ 
utory situation, customs port patrol officers 
are removed from docks to perform duties 
In the clearance of travelers. Can it be 
believed that the American people desire the 
apprehension and arrest of narcotic smug¬ 
glers to be the only activity of the customs 
service that can be discontinued or curtailed 
without substantial revision of statutory 
law? 

• recommended congressional action 

The Congress of the United States should 
recognize the port patrol division of the 
United States customs service as the major 
law-enforcement body that It is and should 
enact a statutory law that will assure that 
a customs port patrol officer is on every dock 
where any possibility of smuggling may exist, 
said assignments to continue without inter¬ 
ruption as long as any cargo in which 
packages of narcotics may be hidden remains 
upon the pier. The same statutory law 
should reestablish the border patrol of the 
customs service upon a basis that will permit 
short and frequent patrols. 

The customs port patrol officer should be 
classified under the civil service under the 
same classification held by other law- 
enforcement groups. 

The Congress should appropriate, as a 
supplemental appropriation if necessary, suf¬ 
ficient funds to finance this. 

Stiffer penalties should be enacted for 
those persons convicted of attempting to 
smuggle narcotics. 

The cost of the recommended action will 
be returned to the Government, nt least in 
part, through the collection of fines and 
will be relatively small as compared to the 
costs of expanded municipal police forces 
and the provision of hospitals ond hospital 
care for addicts. 


endorses the congressional action recom¬ 
mended in this thesis. 

The New York City Federation of Womens 
Clubs, with a membership of 200.000. equally 
Interested in the welfare of our youth and 
teen-age school children, has accepted the 
proposition submitted to their organization 
by the Queensboro Federation of Mothers 
Clubs urging the enactment of Federal legis¬ 
lation to assure the reestablishment of the 
United States Border Patrol of the United 
States Customs Service and for the assign¬ 
ment of port patrol officers at all airfields 
used by planes arriving from foreign lands; 
also for the uninterrupted assignment of 
such officers at all piers and docks where any 
ship arriving from any foreign port is berthed, 
and for the other recommendations con¬ 
tained in this thesis. 


Reason Succeeds to Hysteria 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, April 23 ,1951 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been gratified by the change in tone of 
my mail since the Joint meeting of the 
Congress to hear Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

In common with other Members, I re¬ 
ceived, in the 10-day period immediately 
following the general's relief from his 
commands in the Par East, a great deal 
of rather hysterical mail, terrifying in 
Its implication that so many people in 
the United States could desire, emotion¬ 
ally a military dictatorship and could 
almost deify a distinguished soldier who 
has not set foot in the United States in 
14 years. . 

It would appear that I was more for¬ 
tunate than other Members in receiving, 
at the same time, a considerable volume 
of very reasonable mail offering support 
to the position of the President, and 
that mall is continuing. 

It is noteworthy that, almost without 
exception, the communications I received 
which Indicated support of President 
Truman did not in any way deprecate 
General MacArthur’s very real gifts and 
accomplishments; they were addressed 
rather to the crucial question of consti¬ 
tutional responsibilities and authority. 
Among these were a number of messages 
from substantial, recognized groups; 
under leave, I am inserting a number of 
these in the Record, as follows, together 
with three individual letters typical of 
scores of others: 

New York, N. Y., April 19. 1951. 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein. 


Many civic and parent organizations are 
alarmed by the increase of drug addiction 
among teen-age school children. The 
Queensboro Federation of Mothers Clubs of 
Queens County, N. Y., with a membership 
of 60,000 parents, has conducted an exhaus¬ 
tive investigation of the narcotic problem 
during the past 2 years. On January 20,1951, 
the delegate assembly of this organization, 
meeting in the Hotel Btatler in New York 
City, unanimously passed a resolution urging 
municipal and Federal officials to Increase 
their respective staffs of law-enforcement 
officers to prevent the growth of narcotic ad¬ 
diction in our schools. This organization 


House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C.: 

New York Engineers, CIO, wishes you to 
know, that in regular meeting assembled 
April 18. 1951, a motion was passed without 
a dissenting voice completely supporting 
President Truman in his removal of General 
MacArthur for insubordination. Our or¬ 
ganization wishes you to understand that 
we are opposed to any attempt by military 
forces to supersede civilian authority of the 
President and the peoples' representatives in 
Congress. We have great respect for Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s record but we feel the 
President must of necessity take the advice 
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Of the Joint Chiefs of Staff In military mat¬ 
ters rather than the advice of one individual 
general. We hope you vrlll do nothing that 
may lead eventually to making our civilian 
government subordinate to the military as 
has happened in so many other countries. 

BaaL Kxmg. 

Business Manager, MEBA, No. S3. 


NSW Yobk Stats CIO Council. 

New York, N. Y., April 19,1951. 

Dear Congrbscman : We are forwarding to 
you the enclosed copy of a statement 
adopted by this organisation’s executive 
board in meeting at the Hotel Statler. New 
York. April 18. 1051. 

Copies of this expression of support for 
President Truman’s action in the case of 
General MacArthur are also being sent to the 
President and to the Secretary of State. Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Sincerely yours, 

Lotus Hollander. 

President, 
Harold J. Oarno, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


New York Stats CIO Council. 

April 18. 1951, 

Statement on President’s Action re 
MacArthur 

The executive board of the New York State 
CIO Council fully endorses President Tru¬ 
man’s action in removing General Mao- 
Arthur from his commands. 

In reaffirming civilian control over the 
military, the President has strengthened a 
vital democratic principle. In making clear 
the determination of our country to use Its 
lighting strength most effectively to advance 
the cause of peace and freedom, he has 
strengthened our leadership in the world. 

The President’s action was in the best in¬ 
terests of the Nation and Its purposes in this 
time of world crisis. ’The artifleial storms 
which are being whipped up by reactionary 
newspapers and politicians for selfish and 
unpatriotic purposes cannot obscure that 
fact. 

We are certain that the overwhelming 
majority of the American people Join with 
VIS in approval of the President’s stand. 


New York. N. Y., April 20, 1951. 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Our organissatlon consisting of over 80,000 
members In the metropolitan area of New 
York City are squarely behind President 
Truman in connection with his removal of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. His action again 
reaffirms the basic American tradition that 
this country Is governed and controlled by 
civilians and not by military. We are in full 
support of ]Presldent Truman’s position 
against aggression and for the prevention of 
World War ID. 

Launort Workers Joint Board of 
Grsater New York, AOWA, 

Louis Simon. Manager. 


Americans for Democratic Action. 

New York. N. Y., April 18. 1951. 

Dear Congressman: You will find attached 
a statement of the New York City chapter 
of Americans for Democratic Action dealing 
with General MacArthur’s removal by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. 

Inasmuch as this whole situation has be¬ 
come a problem of great debate and public 
concern, we should appreciate very much 
having your views on this matter for presen¬ 
tation to both our board of directors and our 
membership. 

Sincerely, 

Kvbltn DtnsROW. 

Executive Direotor, 


Statement on Gen. Douglas MacArt hur. 

ADOPTED BT THE NEW YORK CRT OBAFXSR 

OF Americans for Demogratio Action* 

Tuebdat. April 17. 1P51 

The New York City Chapter of Americans 
fer Democratic Action Joins with other New 
Yorkers In extending a warm welcome home 
to General MacArthur. after his absence of 
14 years. There are none who will deny his 
brilliant service to his country during World 
War n and hie right to acclaim for it by the 
American people. 

However, the traditional welcome to this 
celebrated military figure should not be con¬ 
fused with the partisan ends of cjmical poli¬ 
ticians seeking to make capital of the gen¬ 
eral’s position. In the present acclaim of 
General MacArthur for his past achieve¬ 
ments, it miut not be forgotten that the im¬ 
plications of his publicly stated views are a 
serious threat to his own country. The 
points that should be borne in mind are: 

1. The basis of our democracy is in the 
constitutional authority given civilian over 
military authority. A number of other na¬ 
tions have become military dictatorships be¬ 
cause of the abrogation of this principle. 

2. This country’s foreign policy is based on 
the assumption that Europe is the crucial 
continent in our cold war with Russia. If 
Russia takes over the Industrial centers of 
Europe with their potential production, her 
additional strength would far outweigh that 
of the United States. General MacArthur* 
with his publicly-stated opinion (political* 
not military) that Asia la more important, 
has fiouted the policy of the United States. 
He has offended our Atlantic Pact allies by 
saying that “here (In Asia) we fight Europe’s 
war with arms while the diplomats there 
BtUl fight It with words.’* This implies that 
he believes that issues should be settled 
through war rather than through negotia¬ 
tions which is contrary to the stated objec¬ 
tives of the United Nations. 

8. General MacAiIhur has disobeyed not 
only his Commander in Chief, President 
Truman, but also the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
their Chairman. General Bradley, and Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Marshall. Would Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur himself have tolerated such 
insubordination? 

4. Disservice Is being done this country 
both here and abroad by creating doubt as 
to what our foreign policy really Is and as 
to how consistent we are in sustaining it. 
The President, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are in a far better position to evaluate 
world issues and world strategy, and they 
are united in their opposition to General 
MacArthur’s proposals. 

The fate of free government continuously 
hangs upon the maintenance of basic prin¬ 
ciples: ADA believes that President Tru¬ 
man has built for America a significant mile¬ 
post in our history by upholding our princi¬ 
ples during this crisis. 

Becatue of these facts, and because ADA 
agrees with President Truman that we 
are trying to prevent a world war, not start 
one, and'the cause of world peace is more 
Important than any individual, the New 
York City ADA commends President Tru¬ 
man for removing General MacArthur from 
oflUse., doing his duty as prescribed in the 
Constitution and demonstrating to our allies 
and to the United Nations that they can 
rely on our good faith in the defense of the 
free world. 

The New York Young Democratic 

Clue, Inc., 

New York, N. Y., April 18, 1951, 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein, 

House of Representatives, 

WosMni^on, D. O, 

Dear Ms. Kubn: At its last meeting on 
April 18, 1051, the board of dlrectora of the 
New York Young DemocraUc Club passed the 


following resolution in approval of your re¬ 
call cl General of the Army Douglas Mao- 
Arthur: 

"Resolved, That^ 

*'We congratulate you on your courageous 
reaffirmation of the constitutional principles 
of our democracy; 

“You have carried out your clear-out obli¬ 
gations as President In exercising civilian 
control over the military.” 

1 take great pleasure In transmitting this 
resolution to you and in assuring you of our 
continued support on this matter. 

Most respectfully yours. 

Richard S. Lane, 
Corresponding Secretary, 

NEW York, N. Y.. April 12, 1951. 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein. 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is to record my strong 
approval of the action of President Truman 
in removing from his post a general officer 
who has left no doubt of his refusal to re¬ 
spect established lines of command or to 
accept our basic democratic principle sub¬ 
ordinating the military to the civilian au¬ 
thority of the United States. 

As an attorney, as a veteran of over 8 years 
of Army service, and as a citleen concerned 
with the maintenance of our democratic gov¬ 
ernment and republican traditions, 1 have 
thought carefully about the Iseues reportedly 
Involved In this matter. My considered 
opinion is that President Truman has acted 
with courage and high purpose to attain and 
maintain a concept of government that is of 
greater moment to our Nation than any po¬ 
litical or strategic concepts regarding our 
policy, in Kor-ta, Asia, or perhaps anywhere 
else in the world. 

Consequently, I urge that you give to our 
President the strongest p .aslble support that 
your office, personal prestige, and superior 
abilities can muster. 

Sincerely yours, 

Arthur O. Kaplan, 
Counselor at Law, 


New York, N. Y., April 12,1951. 
Hon. Arthur G. Klein, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Klein; I have Just written Presi¬ 
dent Truman and Senators Lehman and Ives 
stating my wholehearted support of Mr. Tru- 
man’j actions in the MacArthur case. I want 
to put myself on the record to you, my 
Representative. 

This is the first time I have ever been 
moved to write a President, Senator, or 
Bepresentr.tlve, but I feel strongly that this 
MacArthur dismissal has had a profotmd 
effect on the American public and that your 
mall may not be an accurate barometer of 
public opinion. 

You must be aware that in these cases 
the antis always write. You must further be 
aware that the supporters of General Mac- 
Arthur, many of them of extreme right-wing 
persuasion, are much more likely to write 
than those who back the President. 

Mr. Truman’s strategy of confining the war 
to Korea, as Messrs. Llppmann and Reston 
have pointed out, is the only sane policy. 
The alternative is a disastrous* fuU-soale 
Pacific war. 

I hope you will do your part to see. as 
General Eisenhower hopefully put it, that 
MacArthur will not be permitted to become 
a controversial figure. 1 do not see why a 
dismissed general should enjoy an audience 
before a joint session of Congress. The need 
today is for national unity and those who 
are rushing to the genenrars support are doing 
BO In the hot flush of partisan poUtios. 

Very truly yours, 

BuETON R. Benjamin. 
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Nbw Yoiik. N. Y., April 18, 1951. 
Bon. AsTHtra Q. Klein. 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbab Sir: Regarding the MacArthur inci¬ 
dent, It la my personal opinion that the 
President has acted wisely and with great 
courage. 

We must never let the military authority 
take precedence in any way over our civil 
authority. I believe that General Mac¬ 
Arthur has Increased the area of tension 
for a third world war and. for that reason, 
I consider him lll-flt to represent the nations 
of the world as their commander. 

As my Representative in Washington, I 
trust that you will express this opinion, if 
the need arises. 

Sincerely yours. 

Nohman R. Anderson. 


Truman Will Go Down in History as the 
President Who Refused To Surrender 

the People’s Trust to the Military 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24.1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the removal 
of General MacArthur by the President 
was a matter of military discipline. No 
military man is bigger than the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense—most Important, no 
military man is bigger than his country. 

General MacArthur has served his Na¬ 
tion well. He deserves the great tribute 
a grateful Nation has been paying to him 
since his return to this country for the 
first time in 14 years, during which time 
he has been giving unselfishly of his time 
and efforts in the fulfillment of his 
duties. 

But even General MacArthur with his 
great prestige cannot place himself 
above the Constitution of the United 
States. We have a civilian government. 
Civilians direct our foreign and domestic 
policy. President Truman’s courageous 
action in removing such a popular mili¬ 
tary hero was a step toward continuing 
that great tradition of civilian control 
in America. 

I feel, as does the writer of the follow¬ 
ing editorial which recently appeared in 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of Thurs¬ 
day, April 12, 1951, that General Mac¬ 
Arthur will go down as one of the great¬ 
est of all soldiers, not only in American 
history, but in world history, and that 
Harry Truman will go dovm in history 
as the President who refused to sur¬ 
render the people’s trust to the military. 
The editorial: 

Preservation or Civil Aitthobitt 

Last night President Harry Truman wisely 
used radio and television to explain to the 
American people Just why he took the drastic 
step of removing General MacArthur from all 
of his four commands. The President put 
the matter on a plane above that of per¬ 
sonalities, both General MacArthur’s and his 
own. The core of his explanation was, “Wo 
do not want to see the conflict In Korea ex¬ 
tended. We are trying to prevent a world 
war-»not to start one.” To bomb Man- 
ehuiia and China and to assist Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist troops to land on the mainland of 


China would be “running a very grave risk 
of starting a general war. If that were to 
happen, we would have brought about the 
exact situation we are trying to prevent.” 

It Is precisely this risk that General Mac¬ 
Arthur wants the United States to take. To 
change foreign policy and broad military 
strategy the general made various utterances 
In direct violation of orders for him to clear 
his statements with Washington. After the 
latest warning given him in Tokyo on Mon¬ 
day by Secretary of the Army Frank Pace, Jr.. 
MacArthur made It clear that he Intended to 
continue leading public pressure and vir¬ 
tually dared his President and Commander 
In Chief to remove him. 

Harry Truman took the dare. Acting as 
President and Commander In Chief, acting 
In behalf of the whole constitutional prin¬ 
ciple of the supremacy of the civil authority 
over the military, he removed General Mac¬ 
Arthur from all his commands, as Supreme 
Commander, Allied Powers; Commander In 
Chief: United Nations Command; Com¬ 
mand; Commander in Chief, Far Bast; and 
Commanding General, United States Army, 
Far East. 

Douglas MacArthur gave Harry Truman 
no other choice—except to remove him or to 
admit to the American people that not their 
elected civil leader but an appointed military 
leader was calling the tune. 

General MacArthur was pressing for an 
extension of the war theater to Include con¬ 
tinental China. This would be the end of 
all hopes for a negotiated settlement. It 
would be a major gamble that the Soviet 
Union would not honor Its treaty commit¬ 
ment to aid China in case of attack. If this 
major gamble was won, there would still be 
the minor but enormous gamble that Red 
China could be defeated by airpower. sea- 
power and the landpower of the Nationalist 
government which were defeated on the 
mainland 18 months ago. If this major gam¬ 
ble were lost, then world war III would be 
underway in the area where the United 
States Is least prepared to fight It—In the 
morasses of Asia, with Its vast spaces and 
limitless manpower. Under all circum¬ 
stances General MacArthur’s policy would 
put Asia above Europe. It wouU’ put the 
United iJtstes in a war where many of the 
non-Communlst nations would regard us as 
the aggressor. It would divide the United 
States sharply from Its main allies, Great 
Britain. France, and Canada. 

Harry Truman Is being bitterly criticized 
on the grounds of both his policy and his ac¬ 
tion. But no one can accuse him of not hav¬ 
ing been patient with MacArthur. 

A member of General MacArthur’s stall 
is quoted as saying concerning Harry Tru¬ 
man, “He will lose the next election—and 
then some.” That may be so. That Is un¬ 
important. The Presidency of the United 
States Is an office that endures beyond the 
terms of the particular men who occupy It. 
The military authority of the United States 
Is a power that endures beyond the men 
who wield It, even though they be as bril¬ 
liant and strong as Douglas MacArthur. 
What Is Important Is that the military re¬ 
main an arm of the civil authority over 
which the people have control. 

Harry Truman will go down In history 
as a President who made many mistakes. 
But at least he will not go down In history 
as the President who surrendered the peo¬ 
ple’s trust to the military. 

In spite of the tragic ending to his mag¬ 
nificent career, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will go down as one of the greatest of all 
soldiers, not only In American history, but 
in world history. 

The American people are fortunate that 
to take General MaoArthur’s commands they 
have a replacement of the large stature and 
proven ability of Gen. Matthew B. Rldgway. 
The Important thing now Is to get on with 
the job—the job of winning or settling the 
war In Korea: the job of arming to prevent 


world war III or to win It If It Is forced upon 
us. the job of constructing that stable and 
peaceful world for which humanity yearns. 

General MacArthur has been Invited by 
Republican leaders to address a joint session 
of Congress, and he has accepted the Invita¬ 
tion. Gen. Dwight Elsenhower In Europe ex¬ 
pressed the hope that MacArthur will not 
return to the United States and become a 
controversial figure. This was perhaps too 
much for which to hope. General MacAr¬ 
thur. Is eager to be heard and many people 
are eager to hear him. But It is not too 
much to hope that despite the debate the 
American people will close ranks and face 
up to the challenge of the times. 


MacArthur’i War Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing article which appeared in the 
New Republic of April 23, 1951. speaks 
for itself. I commend it to my colleagues* 
attention: 

MacArthur’s War Partt 

The uproar that has followed the removal 
of General MacArthur shows how necessary 
that removal was. The general had made 
himself the head of a political clique, mainly 
but not wholly inside the Republican Party. 
Only now does the public get a chance to 
realize how deep was his divisive effort, or 
how far It had gone. 

MacArthur was not a mere soldier taking 
orders, as he has tried to picture himself. 
He was the head of an open conspiracy 
against the policy of the Government he was 
sworn to serve. Long before his dismissal by 
the President, his attitude and‘that of his 
supporters had done much to deepen the 
split In the American Government, to con¬ 
fuse and weaken our relations with the 
United Nations, and thereby to hamper the 
war effort In Korea. 

The forceful action of President Truman 
has stripped the general of the power to 
interfere directly In the policies of his coun¬ 
try any longer. MacArthur must now carry 
on his political activity In the open without 
benefit of the military disguise. The com¬ 
mon sense of the American people will doubt¬ 
less reject the undemocratic philosophy of 
militarism for which he stands when It Is 
nakedly presented to them. However, the 
clique of which MacArthur Is the mouthpiece 
will not be easily daunted. They are danger¬ 
ous men, bound together by an evil design 
which they will be slow to relinquish. It 
is an incongruous crew made up partly of 
those who advocate an Immediate world war 
in order to prevent one, and In part of Iso¬ 
lationists at heart who support MacArthur 
on the theory that If he were given his way 
we could In a few months retire behind our 
own shores and pull them up over us. His 
domestic support Is the Tory wing of journal¬ 
ism and of politics—the people who scream 
“Communist” at everyone who disagrees with 
them, the enemies of Roosevelt who are still 
fighting his spirit 6 years after he went to 
his grave. 

Tsrplcal of the lost battalion who have 
found in the general their leader is James H. 
Band who has announced that MacArthur 
will become an official of his Remington- 
Rand Corp. The ultra-conservative, ultrw- 
isolationlst Rand has admitted long-oon- 
tinued support, including gifts of at least 
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$5,200 to Merwin K. Hart’s notorious Na¬ 
tional Economic Council, long known for 
its Inveterate love of dlctatorl and for its 
doctrines of “white, Nordic supremacy” here 
at home. Band’s company became famous 
in the 1930*8 for perfecting the Mohawk Val¬ 
ley plan for strikebreaking, widely adopted 
by antilabor employers. In his new Job 
MacArthur will be associated with another 
ex-soldler, former Gen. Leslie R. Groves, now 
a vice president of Remington-Rand, who 
was also fired by Truman for attempting to 
put military authority above civilian con¬ 
trol In development of atomic energy. 

As his political manager, MacArthur will 
doubtless retain the services of Gen. Court¬ 
ney Whitney, his aide In Tokyo, a lawyer who 
has always been a political rather than a 
military adviser. The cluster of Interna¬ 
tional blg-buslnesB men who frequent the 
Waldorf Towers and have followed the un- 
gl amorous star of Herbert Hoover In the past 
will be a ready-made court for the deposed 
general, as well as eager financiers of any 
political projects MacArthur may desire to 
launch. 

There will be rich and unscrupulous men 
for MacArthm to command In his new role. 
It Is Important, therefore, to examine what 
would happen If the General actually got his 
way. 

On purely military grounds, the MacArthur 
policy for Immediate war against China 
would likely be disastrous. 

MacArthur appears to believe that if we 
engage in total war with China. Russia would 
not come In. Russia and China have a mu¬ 
tual defense pact pledging each of them to 
go to war If the other Is attacked by any 
third power. It Is true that Russia has 
broken many pledges In recent years, but It 
Is Inconceivable that she could break this one 
except at a cost In prestige and power she 
could not afford to pay. 

MacArthur believes we could win a quick 
victory over China; Japan made the same 
mistake in 1937. It Is straining our military 
resources today to hold our own In the 
Korean Peninsula, with masses of South 
Korean troops engaged and with a dozen 
other X7N nations giving support. 

MacArthur believes that Chlang’s army on 
Formosa could successfully Invade the main¬ 
land without the use of American troops. 
This army of a lew hundred thousand men 
Is practically without equipment of the type 
needed for an Invasion. Remember the long 
years It took the United States to prepare 
for the Normandy Invasion, even with Eng¬ 
land as a base, and with supply lines Unu- 
sands of miles shorter; multiply the diffi¬ 
culties of the Normandy landing by 10 and 
you may be somewhere near the problem 
a Nationalist Invasion presents. 

The MacArthur who makes these recom¬ 
mendations Is certainly the one who let the 
entire air force In the Philippines be de¬ 
stroyed on the grotmd Just after Pearl Har¬ 
bor, the man who divided the army In Korea 
last November and let It be trapj^ in one 
of the worst military reverses in our history. 

In the First and Second World Wars the 
United States had powerful allies who spilled 
their blood for us while we were making 
up our minds that It was our war, too. In 
the struggle In Korea we were able to per¬ 
suade the United Nations to Join us In put¬ 
ting down aggression; but there would be 
no such action If we now went to war with 
Communist China on MacArthur’s terms. 
We woidd lose our most Important ally. 
Great Britain. We would lose the support 
of the UN, and that body would be destroyed. 

To repeat in words of one syllable what 
everyone knows except MacArthur and his 
followers: 

The democratic world, and most of all the 
United States, Is not yet strong enough In 
a military sense to fight the Communist bloc 
on one front, to say nothing of two. We 


will not be prepared to withstand attack for 
several years longer. The one overwhelming 
objective in the meantime is. to try to pre» 
vent Russia from attacking In Europe, which, 
with Its tremendous Industrial installations, 
is the one great prize In the world struggle. 
If we can hold Europe, we have a good pros¬ 
pect of holding the world; If we lose, victory 
Is against us. 

It may be that Russia will strike before 
we are ready, no matter what we do or don't 
do. But if MaeArthur’s advice were followed 
if we plunged Into the quagmire of China, 
Stalin would almost certainly strike In Eu¬ 
rope. and the United States would be help¬ 
less to give the democracies of the west the 
aid they need and have been promised. 

MacArthur’s abortive “peace offer” to the 
Chinese Communists stopped a carefully 
thought-out proposal of the same character 
that the United Nations (with the general’s 
knowledge) was about to make. Now that 
he Is out of the way. efforts to end the war 
on an honorable basis can be pursued. The 
aggression against South Korea which 
prompted the UN to take up arms has been 
successfully checkmated; the Invaders have 
been driven back across the line from which 
the attack was launched. The war Is costing 
the North Koreans and the Chinese Com¬ 
munists a terrible price. This Is the moment 
for a fresh, determined effort to enU the war 
on terms which will discourage future ag¬ 
gression and strengthen the arm of the UN. 

The antagonisms that now divide the 
wcHTld cannot be wiped out In short order. 
But the desire of peoples all over the world 
for peace has seldom In history been so 
great. Patience and steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose are what Is called for. These qualities 
are among the hardest for democracies to de¬ 
velop. but they are nonetheless the essen¬ 
tial ones for us to. cultivate today. We must 
perfect the defenses of the free world, alwajrs 
with the objective of a future In which large 
armament will have no place. The presence 
of MacArthur in the explosive Far East was 
a constant danger. His removal permits the 
resumption of a resolute course toward peace. 


Pirn Xll and World Federation 

EX'mrsioN OF remarks 

HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE9ENTATIVBB 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. FEIOHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rxe- 
0 X 0 ,1 wish to include the following arti¬ 
cle written by Rev. Edward A. Conway. 
8. J., which appeared in the April 28 issue 
of America, national Catholic weekly, 
entitle^ “Pius xn and World Federa¬ 
tion”:' 

Pius XII and Woau» Fsdxxatzon 
(By Edward A. Ck^nway, 8. J.) 

(“H winter comes, my Federalist friends 
exclaim, can spring be far behind?” Thus 
wrote Father Conway some a years ago in 
an America article on the world federalist 
movement. For American Catholics who be¬ 
lieve In world federation It has been a bleak 
fi-years’ winter since then. But the Holy 
Father’s recent address to delegates of the 
World Federalist Congress at Rome gives 
promise of better days.) 

The more I study the April 6 discourse 
of the Holy Father, in which he gave his 
approbation to the Woild Federalist move¬ 
ment. the wanner grows my sense of satis¬ 
faction. As I write, X have before me the 


text of hts address in French and two unoffi¬ 
cial English translations, neither of which 
can ue considered definitive. I hope that we 
shall soon have an authorized English ver¬ 
sion, because the discourse, being the first 
formal papal pronouncement on world gov¬ 
ernment, has profound significance for all 
students of world affairs. Scholars will be 
analyzing and mterpretlng it for months 
to come. They should have the authentic 
thought of the Holy Father to work on. 

The original text richly repays detailed 
study. At the very first reading it was obvi¬ 
ous to me that here was more than Just 
another extempore greeting to a group of pil¬ 
grims. I thought, as I read, that the Holy 
Father must have worked over that address 
as carefully as he did over any of bis famed 
Christmas allocutions. I have since been 
told that his holiness confided to one of his 
auditors afterward that he had stayed up 
late the night before to complete the text 
of his discourse, and that previously he had 
spent many hours In consultation about It. 
It seems obvious that the Holy Father bad 
determined to make a major policy pro¬ 
nouncement. and Just as obvious that he had 
determined to use the World Federalist Con¬ 
gress as the occasion for it. 

Some of the satisfaction that worms me 
comes. I confess, from personal considera¬ 
tions. I have been hard pressed at times 
to defend my presence (with a Catholic 
bishop) on the national advisory board of 
United World Federalists, Inc. UWF Is the 
largest membership group among the 70 
constituent organizations In 27 countries 
which make up the world movement for 
world federal government. The unfortunate 
and. for me. embarrassing fact Is that many 
American Catholics have been turned against 
world federalism, and specifically against 
United World Federalists, by the absurd 
charge that the entire federalist movement 
is a Communist conspiracy. Almost dally 
during the past 8 years I have received let¬ 
ters from Catholics—some Inquiring, some 
indignant—about my part in the federalist 
movement. It would have been much easier 
for me to answer them if the Holy Father 
bad ever made a clear-cut and quotable 
statement dealing directly with world fed¬ 
eral government. Unfortunately for me and 
other Catholic federalists, up to April 6,1951, 
he had not. 

It was always possible, of course, to prove 
that a Catholic could be a Catholic and a 
federalist. But it was necessary to string 
together texts from the Pope’s Christmas 
allocutions—a hint here and a hint there— 
sufficient, however, to prove to the unpreju¬ 
diced that “the new world order” desired by 
the Pope was actually some form of world 
federal govenunent. But it was an unsatis¬ 
factory business at best, complicated and 
prohibitively time consuming. 

I tried another tack some time ago (Amer¬ 
ica, December 4, 1948, Catholics and World 
Federation) by arguing not from textual but 
from circumstantial evidence. On Novem¬ 
ber 11, 1948, the Holy Father had addressed 
800 members of the European Union of Fed¬ 
eralists at Castel Gandolfo. EUF is a fed¬ 
eration of European federalist groups and is 
closely aligned with the world movement for 
world federal government. The Holy Father 
told the European federalists that It was 
high time to establish a European union. 
“Some,” he'added, “are even asking them¬ 
selves whether it Is not already too late.'* 

My World Federalist friends, I reported, 
were much encouraged by the Holy Father’s 
partial support: 

“Even though the Holy Father, they reason, 
said nothing explicitly about world federa¬ 
tion, his warm approval of European federa¬ 
tion will surely give Immense impetus to 
their movement and hasten thereby the 
larger development they desire.** 

I added—naively, I know now—that 1 was 
tneUned to agree with, my World lederalist 
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friends. My article ended with the observa¬ 
tion; 

American Catholics could make a distinc¬ 
tively Catholic and definitely valuable con¬ 
tribution to the World Federalist movement. 
It remains to be seen whether the Pope's 
Armistice Day address will Inspire them to 
do so. At the very least we may expect the 
more perceptive among them to begin taking 
an interest In federalism, since It so ob¬ 
viously Interests the Pope." 

Earlier In the article I had warned the 
Federalists that "Catholics are curiously and 
often callously Indifferent to noninfalllble 
papal pronouncements." But I was totally 
unprepared for and correspondingly appalled 
by what followed. Most of the more per¬ 
ceptive Catholics remained indifferent to 
federalism, while the less perceptive began 
to take what I must call a violent interest 
in the destruction of the whole movement. 

Catholic newspapers reprinted the mis¬ 
representations of Merwin K. Hart’s rabidly 
nationalistic economic council letter, and 
quoted approvingly from Joseph P. Kamp's 
V/e Must Abolish the United States, which 
asserts that the alms and objectives of the 
American Federalists add up to treason. In¬ 
deed treasonous, traitorous, and unpatriotic 
were among the milder epithets hurled at 
Catholic Federalists by fellow Catholics. 
For a time we dismissed these denunciations 
as being merely what Plus XII called in 1048 
"the aberrations of an Intransigent national- 
tsm which denies or spurns the common 
bonds linking the notions together." 

It was not long, however, before similar 
attacks came from more responsible Catholic 
quarters, based only too obviously on the 
same poisonous sources. Moreover, author¬ 
ized representatives of respectable Catholic 
organizations began to appear before State 
legislatures demanding the repeal of long¬ 
standing world-government resolutions. 
Thanks to this Catholic intervention, some 
legislatures either repealed or modified them. 

United World Federalists, chief beneficiary 
of thi.s "Catholic Interest in federalism,” and 
much disturbed by it. asked its most promi¬ 
nent Catholic member to do something 
about it. He is Thomas H. Mahony. Boston 
attorney, former president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace, now 
chairman of the Catholic Commission on In-# 
tellcctual and Cultural Affairs, and for 3 
years chairman of the UWP policy commit¬ 
tee. Mr. Mahony tried to lift the level of the 
debate by compiling Parallel Thinking, 
Catholic and Federalist, Upon the Organiza¬ 
tion of the World for Peace. Under five 
headings: Disarmament; Security and Pre¬ 
paredness; National Sovereignty and its 
Limitation; Amendments of the United Na¬ 
tions Charter; A Federated World, he com¬ 
pared Catholic statements from St. Augus¬ 
tine to Pius XII with corresponding UWP 
proposals. Eschewing all argument, Mr. Ma¬ 
hony simply asked his readers to "draw their 
own reasonable Inferences from the compari¬ 
son." The similarities were sensational. 

The booklet was published last September 
(15 cents, Thomas H. Mahony, 10 State Street, 
Boston 9, Mass.). But it seems to have made 
little impression in some Catholic com¬ 
munities—Baltimore, for example. Catholic 
antl-Federalism reached its apogee there with 
the appearance of the Baltimore edition of 
the Catholic Review of February 16, 1961. 
Under a screaming headline: "Catholics 
backing antl-Federalist move," the diocesan 
weekly revealed—it must have had its own 
revelation—that "almost every Catholic in 
this archdiocese is expressing support of a 
resolution • • • up before the Maryland 
House of Delegates which voices strong ob¬ 
jections to the idea of world government as 
proposed by the Federalists.” The Maryland 
Action Guild, the Knights of Columbus and 
the Catholic War Veterans were "solidly 
lined up" with the American Legion, Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Ware, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Children of the Ameri¬ 


can Revolution, the Minute Women of 
Maryland, and the Daughters of 1812. The 
Federalist resolutions, said the Catholic 
spokesmen, "collided with Catholic patriotic 
principles." One Louis Carroll, "speaking 
for the Maryland Action Guild, said that 
World Federalists were most surely moving 
into the footsteps of Lenin and Stalin" 
(Catholic Review. Feb. 23. 1961, p. 3). 

Do you wonder that I as a World Federal¬ 
ist. felt grateful relief and warm satisfaction 
when I read these words in the Holy Father’s 
April 6 discourse: 

"Your movement (the World Movement for 
a World Federal Government) dedicates It¬ 
self to realizing an effective political organi¬ 
zation of the world. Nothing is more In 
conformity with the traditional doctrine of 
the church, or better adapted to her teach¬ 
ing concerning legitimate or illegitimate 
war, especially in the present circumstances. 
It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at an 
organization of this kind. If for no other rea¬ 
son than to put a stop to the armament 
race." 

That solemn approbation should end once 
and for all the argument as to whether a 
Catholic can be a Federalist. Whether It in¬ 
spires Catholics to work actively in the Fed¬ 
eralist movement remains, as I remarked 
once before, "to be seen.” For my part, I 
cannot recall a more forthright papal en¬ 
dorsement of any movement, either Catholic, 
or, as this happens to be, nonsectarian. 

Some Catholics, of course, are already say¬ 
ing that the Pope approved only the general 
Ideal of a far-in-the-future world state, 
not any concrete program for its proximate 
realization. None but nationalist die-hards 
would deny that he was talking on April 6 
to a definite group with a definite, even 
though not detailed, program. The Pope 
implied clearly enough, it seems to me, that 
the world political organization mtist be 
realized as rapidly as possible "if for no 
other reason than to put a stop to the arma¬ 
ment race”—the current race, not one in 
the problematical future. 

The World Federal Government which W. 
M. W. F. G. proposes and which the Holy 
Father has endorsed is a strictly limited 
one. During its Roman Congress, its fourth, 
by the way, the movement outlined the 
powers of that government in its declara¬ 
tion to the foreign ministers of the four 
great powers, to all the governments of 
the nations, and to the world’s war-weary 
peoples: 

“The time has come when the nations and 
peoples of the world must create an all-in¬ 
clusive world federal government which can 
guarantee to each nation security against at¬ 
tack by others. Such a government must 
have the power: 

"1. To prohibit by law the right of nations 
to use force or the threat of force in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

"2. To make laws binding upon Individuals 
and national governments prohibiting the 
construction or possession of armaments be¬ 
yond that required for Internal police pur¬ 
poses, and to administer an agreed schedule 
for universal disarmament. 

"3. To maintain adequate and effective 
civilian inspection and police forces to as¬ 
sure that the world law affecting armaments 
is respected. 

"4. To bring to trial In world courts any 
Individuals and groups who conspire to build 
weapons of war in violation of world law." 

Catholics who fear that a world state pos¬ 
sessing those powers would swallow up their 
personal liberties overlook the world feder¬ 
alist proviso that— 

"All powers not expressly delegated to the 
world federal government should be reserved 
to the nations and their peoples, thus leav¬ 
ing each nation its choice of its own domes¬ 
tic political, economic, social, and religious 
Institutions.” 

In his Parallel Thinking, Thomas Ma¬ 
hony made it clear that "these proposals do 


not envisage a superstate in which nations 
would be merged and lose their identity and 
domestic autonomy—a unitary state or em¬ 
pire. They contemplate complete autonomy 
of each nation in its national or domestic 
field. They merely propose a limitation of 
the external authority or sovereignty of 
nations—the right to make war." 

"Absolute sovereignty." of course, is the 
motto emblazoned on the banners of the 
embattled Catholic opponents of world gov¬ 
ernment. I very much fear that a mistaken 
notion about sovereignty Inspires their 
charge that world federalism is opposed to 
Catholic patriotic principles. To put it 
bluntly, I am afraid that they have never 
accepted that traditional doctrine of the 
church with which, according to the Holy 
Father, the world federalist movement is 
actually in accord. What is that tradi¬ 
tional doctrine? Pius XII forcefully defined 
it in his Christmas message of 194b: 

"The Catholic doctrine on the state and 
civil society has always been based on the 
principle that, in keeping with the will of 
God, the nations form together a commu¬ 
nity with a common aim and common du- 
tier. Even when the proclamation of this 
principle and its practical consequences gave 
rise to violent reactions, the church denied 
her assent to the erroneous concept of an 
absolutely autonomous sovereignty divested 
of all social obligations.” 

Is it too much to hope that the Holy 
Father’s latest interpretation of that prin¬ 
ciple and its practical consequences—the 
ceding to a world government of enough 
national sovereignty to save the world from 
catastrophic war—will not “give rise to vio¬ 
lent reactions"? My modest hope is that 
it will inspire all American Catholics to 
study this remarkable document. Every one 
of its paragraphs is pregnant with mean¬ 
ing, Almost every one of its lines reminds 
one of more extended treatment of the same 
topic in other papal pronouncements. 

I hope, too, that the Holy Father’s dis¬ 
course will arouse new interest in Guido 
Gonella's A World to Reconstruct. Cardi¬ 
nal Strltch’s Bishops’ Committee on the 
Pope’s Pence Plan published it in 1944 
through Bruce of Milwaukee. My esteemed 
associate. Father LaFarge, predicted at the 
time (America, September 6, 1944) that the 
book would produce wide enlightenment. 
Would that it had. Signor Gonella, most 
authoritative interpreter of the mind of 
Plus XII oir thf; problem of world order, may 
still be, in Pother LoParge’s phrase, “strong 
medicine." But I question whether, in view 
of the Pope’s recent pronouncement, he still 
Is "much stronger medicine than most people 
in this country and most of our politicians 
are prepared to swallow." Is it too much to 
ask that a revised version of Gonella be pub¬ 
lished promptly? 

In view of the widespread misapprehen¬ 
sion that all World Federalists are Commu¬ 
nist conspirators, it is unfortunate that in 
the story on the Pope’s April 6 discourse dis¬ 
tributed by the NC News Service his conclud¬ 
ing remarks were omitted. I add them here 
to reassure and insphe all Catholic Feder¬ 
alists : 

"Therein [solving the problem of a world 
political organization I lies a vast field of 
work, study, and action. You have under¬ 
stood this and looked it squarely in the face. 
You have the courage to spend yourselves 
for this cause. We congratulate you. We 
express to you our wishes for your good suc¬ 
cess. and with all our heart we pray God to 
grant you His light and His help in the per¬ 
formance of your task." 

May thousands of American Catholics soon 
merit that benediction. May theirs be the 
mission of helping the World Federalists to 
skirt the pitfalls which His Holiness warned 
against in his cordial endorsement of their 
movement. 
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Dtfify Onr Far East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF UAsaACHtTBnra 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
over Station WMEX. Boston. Mass., on 
Monday. April 23.1951: 

Greetings; The fat is In the fire. 

President Truman’s recall of General Mac- 
Arthur has touched off one of the^hottest 
Issues of this century. At the moment tem¬ 
pers are running high. One Is supposed to 
be for or against, with the few reasonable 
souls who stand In the middle exposed to a 
murderous cross-fire. 

Where this chain reaction will lead to 
nobody knows. 

The differing viewpoints dramatised by the 
firing of General MacArthur will have much 
to do with the outcome of the Presidential 
campaign of 1962. Much can happen within 
the next 18 months, both in the United 
States and in the much larger area of the 
world Itself, to titer the present circum¬ 
stances and the opinions we now hold. 

It is strange that so many Americans have 
leaped to positive and emotional Judgments, 
pro aiMl con. without first considering the 
background facta. 

I believe that most Americans approve of 
our policy in Europe. It is realistic and it 
can point to certain definite accomplish¬ 
ments. By extending vigorous help to Greece 
and Turkey, we prevented Communist Im- 
perlallam from breaking out into the Medi¬ 
terranean. Through the Marshall plan we 
helped to rebxiUd the war-shattered and dis¬ 
couraged nations of Europe, eliminating the 
despair on which communism thrives. By 
the Atlantic Pact we are starting to build up 
the collective military strength to resist 
aggression. This is a hard Job and one that 
will take time. To manage it we have as¬ 
signed one of our best men. General Elsen¬ 
hower. 

Other nations will have to pitch in and 
help because we do not possess the power 
to be equally strong In Europe and In Asia. 
A choice had to be made, and priority was 
given to Europe. The industrial plant and 
resources of Europe, much greater than those 
of the Far Bast, must not faU into the hands 
of Communist Russia. Stalin is deterred 
only by our head start in the development 
of atomic weapons and by our industrial 
might. If he could seiae Europe and add Its 
production to that of his empire, our ad¬ 
vantage would be canceled and he would then 
feel confident to attack us. The President 
and the State Department. Generals Mar¬ 
shall, Elsenhower, and Bradley, and many 
Republican Senators and Representatives 
from the Northeast reoogniae that Europe la 
the key to our survival and Insist that we 
concentrate our efforts there. 

We cannot, however, neglect Asia. 

The main strength of our Navy, under Re¬ 
publican and Democratic administrations, 
has been stationed in the Pacific, and In 
that fact we have a clue to the importance 
of that region in our security planning. 
Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii, which la 2,000 miles 
west of San Francisco, was the first target 
of the Japanese attack. They understood its 
strategic value. 

The Truman-MacArthur controversy can 
be dangerous if it is used for partisan ad¬ 
vantage. On the other hand, it can be a 
wholesome challenge if it succeeds in bring¬ 
ing all the facts out into the open so that 
the American people can decide What our 


security requirements in the far Pacific 
should be. and then support that plan with 
unity. We do not believe in secret diplo¬ 
macy that considers Itself so si'.perior that 
it does not take the American people into 
Its confidence. Wo may be wrong In our 
siisplcions, and we hope that we are. But 
there is a growing doubt in the American 
mind. Merely the possibility of appeasement 
In Asia fills us with dread. We cannot 
charge off our 60,000 casualties in Korea to 
sporting losses in the game of international 
chess. We do not relish diplomacy which 
becomes so Involved in scheming that it ties 
Itself up in knots at our expense. We went 
into Korea for a principle, and that was to 
defeat bare-faced aggression and to discour¬ 
age future aggression. We carried the baU 
for the UN in order to establish that prin¬ 
ciple firmly, once and for all. Every small 
nation in the world thanked God for our 
courageous and unselfish leadership. Then 
Red China, stupidly playing Red RussU’s 
game, renewed the aggression. Our allies 
began to hedge on iis. Now we fear appease¬ 
ment of principle so concealed with honeyed 
words that the American people will be duped 
into believing that surrender is victory. 

What is American policy in the Far East? 

Ask that question of the next 10 people 
you meet, and you will get 10 different 
answers. 

A year from now as we start down the 
stretch toward a presidential election we 
hope that public opinion will have dedlded 
the best course for our country and that for¬ 
eign policy will be governed by It, even be¬ 
fore the test of the election itself. We cannot 
wait until November 1052, allowing those 
who threaten us to profit from our delay. 

But first, what la going on In Asia that 
seems to be so far away? 

I think we stand in need of the facts, and 
it is my purpose to bring some of them to 
you in broad outline, and as fairly as I can. 

Across the wide Pacific ocean are the three 
most populous nations in the world: Rxissia, 
China, and India. In the last two countries, 
which are far behind in technical progress 
and where there is insufficient food for all, 
great political changes have taken place since 
the end of World War II. For many gen¬ 
erations most of Asia In the Pacific had been 
subject to Western European Imperialism. 
They were used as sources for raw materials, 
and their people were treated as second-class 
members of the human race. But the peo¬ 
ple of Asia are waking up and are growing 
up. The United States has given ind^nd- 
ence to the Philippines. Onoe-powerful 
Japan, reduced in slae, is being reeducated to 
democratic ways under the American occu¬ 
pation which will end in the near future. 
India is now a sovereign nation, completely 
free from British control. The pec^les of In¬ 
donesia have won freedom from the Dutch. 
Nationalist ferment is strong in French Indo¬ 
china and in British Malaya. Burma, Pak¬ 
istan, and Korea are new nation names on 
the map. 

But, as western imperialism moves out. 
Russian 4mperlallsm moves In. Selxing op¬ 
portunities created by the recent war. and 
the dislocations which followed, the U. 8. S. R. 
is tying Into its system such border areas 
as Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia. Oom- 
munlat movements, directed from Moscow, 
have been set up in all’ Asiatic countries. 
Their Job la to make trouble and to prevent 
the new governments from functioning prop¬ 
erly. They cloak their true motives by pos¬ 
ing as champions popular demands for 
national independence, and for the redress 
of soonomlc and social grievances. It mat¬ 
ters nothing to them that their own native 
leaders are trying to eliminate poverty axul 
Ignorance. In the confusion that follows 
sudden freedom, the Oommles sound off 
like patriots only to get Into positions of 
power so that they can betray their own 
countries into Ckwimuntot slavery. 


The security of the United Btatsa depends 
on countering this move by encouraging 
peaceful and democratic growth, and by 
helping these new and struggling nations to 
raise the standard of living for their people. 

We have already given several billion dol¬ 
lars in aid to establish a sound foundation 
for democratic progresa in Japan, the Philip¬ 
pines, and in Southern Kcma. We have 
maintained large occupation forces in Japan 
to discourage attack on that unarmed coun¬ 
try. Japan is a progressive nation. It is 
densely populated and must have markets 
for trade In order to support Its people. But 
if democracy catches on, it could be a strong 
ally against Soviet expansion. In Korea and 
the Philippines, the situation Is different. 
The people have not had the technical and 
administrative training and experience to 
handle their own affairs. Inefficiency and 
corruption make for weakness which the 
Oommunlsts will exploit for the advantage 
of Russia. The Philippines are sure to re¬ 
ceive further help from us. Furthermore, 
there is a strong bond of friendship between 
our two peoples, baaed on mutual help and 
fair dealing, that promises well for the 
future. 

Next to Japan, China and IndU are the 
two most important countries in Asia, and 
how they go will determine whether Asia 
cooperates with us or tdms against tw. 

The stark fact in regard to India is the 
grinding poverty of her teeming millions. 
Its government is struggling desperately to 
cope with this elemental and terrifying prob¬ 
lem. It has stated that it will take no sides 
in the cold war. The leaders privately pro¬ 
fess opposition to communism, but in the 
United Nations they are willing to make 
every concession to appease Red China. By 
grants of food and technical aid under the 
point 4 program, we may be able to strength¬ 
en India and Inspire It to resist aggression, 
but right now India cannot be depended 
upon. And understandably. A hungry man 
needs more than a pep talk. 

China is the nub of the situation. 

The establishment of the Communist gov¬ 
ernment as the de facto power in China on 
October 1, 1640, was not the end but the 
beginning of the Chinese Communist revolu- 
44on. Although they defeated Chiang In the 
struggle, they are now rulers of a country 
that requires a tremendous reorganization. 
The Communists rose to power as the Na¬ 
tionalists declined. Russian influence Is 
growing. The Chinese would never have 
Invaded Korea In defiance of the United Na¬ 
tions unless directed to do so by Russia. 
Maybe Chiang was right in saying that we 
did not give him enough support to halt 
the Reds, but that question is now largely 
academic. In the minds of most Asiatics, 
Chiang to associated with the past, and they 
have no intention of going backward. For 
us to back discredited regimes, would play 
Into the hands of Russian propaganda and 
alienate whatever good will we retain among 
the C h ine se people. There to no other for¬ 
ward-looking group in sight that we can 
support, but there are several thinly possible 
developments that would be favorable to the 
United Stotes. We could hope for the growth 
of moderating influences within the Chinese 
Communist Party, or for the breakaway from 
control by the Kremlin that to known as 
ntolsm. But these are largely wait-and-see 
proqtootSt in deference to the cautious atti¬ 
tude that lets Russia call the plasrs. A policy 
of hands <fff and doing nothing could be 
worse than that of taking a positive calcu¬ 
lated risk. We must display some Initiative 
and leadership. 

After the end of World War n. there were 
two schools of thought as to what our policy 
toward China should be. One maintained 
that the Chiang regime was hopelessly cor¬ 
rupt and incompetent and was bound to col¬ 
lapse of its own weight, and that the Chinese 
Communists were different from the Rus- 
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Sian brand. Beckoning that the Chinese 
Reds would eventually come out on top. these 
advisers felt we should hop on the band¬ 
wagon by backing them early. The other 
group argued that Chinese governments are 
traditionally corrupt, and Chlang’s was no 
worse than any other while It was undeniably 
pro-American. They went on to predict that 
the Chinese Communists would turn out to 
be controlled from Moscow and their policy 
would finally emerge as anti-American. 

The first school prevailed. 

And the result? 

Americans and Chinese Beds are now 
locked In mortal combat. 

Whether that policy will succeed over the 
long run, in spite of the present contradic¬ 
tion, Is a matter of opinion. 

As of the moment our foreign policy in 
Asia Is being opened up to searching 
criticism. 

Perhaps It should be revised. 

But first, we must get both sides of the 
story, including any information we have a 
right to know but has not been divulged to 
this moment, so that we may decide the fu¬ 
ture course that Is best for our Nation. 

A policy that is reasonable and clear to 
which we will give our whole-hearted sup¬ 
port. 


Borough Rabbi’s Retirement Just Gateway 
to New Field 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 12, 1951 
Mr MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
week’s choice by the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Brooklyn’s man of the week Is indeed an 
excellent one. Rabbi Max Reichler has 
long been a leader of men. I am glad to 
be able to set forth the article in full as 
it appeared in Sunday’s edition, April 
22, 1951: 

Brooki.yn’s Man or the Week—Borotjqh 

Rabbi’s Retirement Just Gateway to New 

Field 

(By Bert Hochman) 

The act of retirement means many things 
to different people. For most It is a welcome 
and hard-earned respite capping many years 
of industrious labor. To others it Is a neces¬ 
sary withdrawal from active service due to 
advancement In years. 

But the recent retirement of Rabbi Max 
Reichler from the pulpit of Beth Sholora- 
Peoples Temple at Bay Parkway and Benson 
Avenue has merely ushered in a new period 
of concentrated activity for the bespectacled 
clergyman—still a young man at 66 to all 
outward appearances. 

*T've decided to declare a moratorium on 
all lectures and sermons,” exclaimed the 
ruddy-complexioned gentleman, his blue 
eyes twinkling. This may have come as a 
Jolt to members of the Bensonhurst congre¬ 
gation last fall, but they warmly responded 
by naming their spiritual leader for 29 years 
as rabbi emeritus. 

“I've been an active rabbi for 46 years,’ 
he explained, “and now I want to devote 
my time to a little bit of writing I’ve been 
planning for many years.” 

The little bit of writing turns out to be 
quite an ambitious undertaking for even a 
youngster of 66. Rabbi Reichler has already 
started work on a series of five volumes 
analjrsBing the infiuence of the rabbinical 
period on Christ and the writings of the New 
Testament. He expects the Initial book to 


be ready by January 1; the rest will take at 
least several years. 

His living quarters at the Hotel Bt. George 
resemble a newspaper Index department 
more than the abode of a retired theologian. 
In his study Rabbi Reichler sits behind a 
desk littered with assorted memoranda, cor¬ 
respondence, and reference books. Sur¬ 
rounding him on two sides are a set of large 
filing cabinets, tenanted by an exhaustive 
index of some 60,000 file cards personally 
compiled through the years on various reli¬ 
gious subjects. 

Rabbi Reichler doesn’t underestimate the 
amount of work which will have to be 
poured Into the five-volume undertaking. 
More than that, he is conscious that the 
self-appointed task would be a stiff chal¬ 
lenge for even a much younger scholar. 

“I’d rather try and fail, than fall to try,” 
shrugs the energetic descendant of one of 
Europe's oldest rabbinical families, whose 
family line of rabbis goes back to his great- 
great-grandfather. 

That same motto has placed Rabbi Reich¬ 
ler in good stead through many other am¬ 
bitious challenges of the past. 

In 1911 he was asked by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations to organize 
Sinai Temple in the Bronx. He recalls how 
he started the congregation with seven mem¬ 
bers and no assets whatsoever. By the time 
he left in 1922 to take over the Bensonhurst 
leadership, Sinai Temple boasted more than 
400 members, with more than 800 worship¬ 
ers at its regular services and a new (200,000 
edifice. 

Similarly, when he came to Beth Sholom- 
Peoples Temple in February 1922, the newly 
amalgamated congregation had a member¬ 
ship of 160. Today there is a membership of 
over 400, its religious school has a paid staff 
of 16 workers, and close to 400 youngsters at¬ 
tend classes there. 

Many of his innovations at the Benson¬ 
hurst temple have become standard order of 
procedure in reform synagogues throughout 
the country. Chief among these is the con¬ 
gregation taking part in every part of the 
service, especially the singing of the tradi¬ 
tional Hebrew responses. 

“I don’t want Just an audience, I want a 
participating congregation,” says the man 
who has become known as the spiritual 
leader of Brooklyn's singing congregation. 

Rabbi Reichler was born on November 27, 
1886, in Prestaurg, then part of Hungary, now 
Czechoslovakia. His father, the late Rabbi 
Moses Reichler, came to America to take 
charge of a temple In Utica, N. Y. The fam¬ 
ily crossed the seas to Join him a few years 
later in 1896. 

Through his high-school days in Utica, a 
local editor sought to Interest the youngster 
In Journalism or teaching. But there was 
never much doubt in his mind; be was go¬ 
ing to prepare himself for the Jewish min¬ 
istry Just like his father and grandfathers 
before him. 

He received his B. A. from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1906, and a year lat!er was 
ordained a rabbi by the Hebrew Union Col¬ 
lege. At 21, he was then one of America's 
youngest men to enter the rabbinical pro¬ 
fession. 

After pursuing some postgraduate studies 
at Chicago University, he ministered local 
congregations in Helena, Ark., and Schenec¬ 
tady, N. Y., before accepting the Bronx assign¬ 
ment. There he met the former Edith Mais- 
ner, a school teacher who applied for the 
principalshlp of his religious school. Suffice 
to say she got the Job—and 4 years later the 
couple was married. Mrs. Reichler died In 
1944. Their two children are David, 32, and 
Mrs. Vida Ruth Blal, 29, a speech instructor 
at Long Island University. 

No newcomer to the fold of authors. Rabbi 
Reichler has always been a prolific writer. 
Among his works are: The Jewish Concep¬ 
tion of Justice, What Is the Talmud?, and 
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The Last Prayers of Jesus, in addition to 
many Hebrew textbooks. He speaks German, 
Hebrew, and English fiuently, and can read 
Latin, Greek. Arabic, and Syriac. 

During World War I, he was a chaplain at 
Camp Upton. He Is former chaplain of 
Progress Lodge, F. St A. M.. and past presi¬ 
dent of the Association of Reform Rabbis 
and the Brooklyn Board of Rabbis. World 
War II found him as Jewish representative 
on the Brooklyn Interfaith Committee. 

On May 12 the Beth Sholom congregation 
will honor him at a testimonial dinner in the 
Hotel Pierre, Manhattan. The event will 
mark the forty-fifth anniversary of his ordi¬ 
nation. Rabbi Reichler admitted he will 
probably have “a few words of thanks to 
say”—but definitely no lecture or sermon. 
They are ruled out for the duration of his 
“retirement.” 


EiientiBlt of American Foreign Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the date of Saturday, April 14. 1951, it 
was my privilege to address a foreign 
policy conference held in the Ryan Ho¬ 
tel, St. Paul, Minn. This conference 
was sponsored by the Democratic-Farm¬ 
er-Labor Party in the State of Minne¬ 
sota. Chairman of the conference was 
Mr. York Langton, president of the 
Minnesota United Nations Association. 
This conference was attended by ap¬ 
proximately 1,000 persons. Participants 
included Mr. George Demetrlou, pro¬ 
fessor of political science. University of 
Minnesota, speaking on the subject You 
and the Communist Threat; Mr. O. Ed¬ 
mund Clubb, director of the Chinese 
Section, United States Department of 
State, on You and the Far East; and 
Dr. Capper Johnson, professor. Inter¬ 
national Relations, Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., on the subject You 
and Western Europe. It was my privi¬ 
lege to give the concluding address of 
the conference. My subject was Essen¬ 
tials of American Foreign Policy. 

I wish to pay tribute to the splendid 
educational program in the field of 
foreign relations conducted under the 
direction of the University of Minne¬ 
sota International Relations Center. I 
pay particular tribute to the Minnesota 
United Nations Association, and the 
Foreign Policy Associations of Minne¬ 
apolis and St. Paul. The theme of the 
foreign policy conference was You and 
the World. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that the address I delivered at the 
foreign policy conference be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Essentials or America’s Foreign Policy 
(By Senator Hubert H. Humphret) 

America’s foreign policy Is not created In 
a vacuum. It results from the fact that we 
are a nation among nations and in constant 
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asBodatlon with one another. In this asso¬ 
ciation we must necessarily have a flexible 
policy to meet changing times and changing 
conditions. America's foreign policy can 
never be a predetermined, airtight program 
of Inflexibility. 

There are, however. Important aspects of 
our foreign policy to which we are irrevoc¬ 
ably dedicated: 

1. The maintenance and guaranteeing of 
America's independence and freedom. 

2. Working for and promoting the Inde¬ 
pendence and freedom of peoples and nations 
everywhere. 

8. A Arm commitment to work through 
and with the United Nations. A policy of 
strengthening the United Nations In order 
to achieve a Just and enduring peace, based 
upon sound principles of International law 
and social Justice. 

4. A well-planned program of political, 
economic, health, and cultural assistance to 
those nations and peoples who have dedi¬ 
cated their fortunes and their lives to the 
cause of freedom. 

6v Fromotlzxg trade and friendly economic 
and political relations amongst the nations 
of the world. 

6. A deep and sincere humanitarian con¬ 
cern and generosity for those who are under¬ 
privileged and sxifferlng from the ravages of 
famine, disease, and poverty. 

7. Honorably fulfilling all obligations and 
commitments entered into by treaties and 
compacts between ourselves and other 
nations. 

8. The maintenance of our national de¬ 
fense military forces. 

These principles are part of the glorious 
history of our Nation. 

Let us never forget that we do not live in 
this world alone. We are not an Island imto 
ourselves. The admonitions of Scripture 
which remind us that we are our "brother's 
keeper" need to be applied to the practical 
realities of international relations and 
foreign policy. In carrying out the above 
principles it has been the aim of our Gov¬ 
ernment, first, to aid In the rehabilitation 
and relief of those who suffered so dearly 
from the ravages of World War n. This was 
exemplified by our generous gifts to UNBRA 
and the Interim aid program In 1946 and 
1947 to Western Europe. 

Secondly, our Government's foreign policy 
has been directed toward strengthening 
those free nations that are resisting com¬ 
munism from within am* without. This 
policy has taken shape in the adoption of 
the Marshall plan of economic aid: the 
North Atlantic Pact, a compact of the free 
nations of the Atlantic community dedi¬ 
cated to defense against aggression; aid now 
being considered for the Republic of India; 
the Oreek-Turkish aid program which pre¬ 
served freedom and Independence for Turkey 
and Greece; the Voice of America; our pro¬ 
gram of defense mobilisation; and military 
assistance to our allies. 

Thirdly, the policy of our Goverxunent is 
to strike at the roots of Commuxilst growth 
and Infiltration by a broad program of eco¬ 
nomic. scientific, and technological assist¬ 
ance to the underprivileged and under¬ 
developed areas of the world. The point 
4 prt^am was a beginning. We are now 
preparing to move forward on a much 
broader and comprehensive program. 

JKATXnm AND MENACE OT OOMMUNZBX 

In shaping and carrying out our foreign 
policy, which must, above all, be based on 
our own self-preservation, It Is Imperative 
that every American imderstand the nature 
of the menace of communism—how it works, 
how it gains support, who and what are its 
natural allies. Communism is more than 
a military threat; it is destructive of the 


Ideals and principles of our religious faith 
and of our political {fifilosophy. Wherever 
communism has thrived, the Individual has 
been enslaved: edueaUon has bean corrupted 
and used for the selfish and greedy purposes 
of those in power; free institutions of busi¬ 
ness and labor have been destroyed; inde¬ 
pendent ownership of farms and property has 
been abolished: the very sanctity of the home 
and of the family has been jeopardiaed: 
freedom of worship has been restricted. 

This is the menace of communism—a men¬ 
ace of military force and human slavery. 
Make no mistake about it—international 
communism will not satisfy its hungry appe¬ 
tite by enslaving and conquering Europe and 
Asia. Its ultimate objective and Its final 
blow is directed against the United States, 
for here, in this great counUr, Is to be found 
the heart and soul of freedom and democracy. 

It Is my sincere conviction that we can¬ 
not escape—nor, when we understand the 
issue, do I feel we would want to escape— 
from assuming the responsibility of leader¬ 
ship for the millions of people who are still 
dedicated to liberty: nor dare we mlnlmlM 
the threat of brutal power and force that 
confronts us. It will do us no good merely 
to hope for peace and security. I believe 
we must be willing to work and sacrifice for 
world peace and our own security. The 
Soviet Union has brought under its control 
millions of people—satellite nations. Today 
communism controls over 800,000,000 people. 
We In the United States, with slightly over 
150,000,000 citizens, cannot meet this menace 
alone. We need friends. We need free allies 
if we are to preserve our own freedom. 

It was the recognition of this obvious fact 
that prompted our Government to enter into 
the North Atlantic Pact—an alliance of 18 
free nations for mutual defense and com¬ 
mon effort In securing peace. The North 
Atlantic Pact was established within the 
framework of the Oharter of the United Na¬ 
tions. It lends strength to the United Na¬ 
tions. Let it be clearly understood that there 
can be no United Nations if free and inde¬ 
pendent nations are conquered and absorbed 
by the Soviet Union. It is because of the 
military power and the aggressive actions of 
the Soviet Union and her satellites that It 
became necessary to implement the North 
Atlantic Pact by. first, the military assis¬ 
tance program and, secondly, the creation 
of a Western European defense system in¬ 
cluding American troops, air power, and 
naval forces. 

TEOOPS roa stnora 

Tbe defense of Western Europe is essential 
to the defense of the United States. Western 
Europe and the United States represent the 
muscle, the fiber, and the tlttue of the forces 
of freedom. Communist aggression looks 
upon the countries of Western Europe as but 
the steps—the gateway—to a frontal attack 
upon the citadel of liberty, the arsenal of 
democracy—^the United States of America. 

The question is ^mply this: Where do we 
defend freedom H^lnst the constant pres¬ 
sure and force of Communist totalitarian¬ 
ism? Shall 150.000,000 Americans undertake 
this task alone, w shall we Join as a strong 
and participating partner with our friends 
and allies where the tmttle line has been 
drawn? 

Lei's make no mistake about it: The de¬ 
fense of Western Europe is tbe key to the 
security of the Ihiited States. With tbe peo¬ 
ple of Western Europe on our side, we have a 
combination ttuit the Communists cannot 
beat. But with Western Europe dominated 
by Soviet Russia, its people enslaved, its re¬ 
sources exploited. Its factories producing the 
materials of war for Russia, we will be faced 
with an overwhelming preponderance of 
power that may weU spell our doom. 


Ihe reasons for this are perfectly clear. 
Military power oonslsts of manpower. Indus¬ 
trial production, natural resources, strategic 
basea, and the will to fight and resist. If 
Western Europe is loet to tbe Communists, 
the majority of the world's maniwwer goes 
to the Communist forces. 

If Western Europe is conquered or domi¬ 
nated by the Soviet Union, the balance of 
industrial production goes to tbe Commu¬ 
nists. 

If we lose Western Europe, the over¬ 
whelming proportion of raw materials and 
critical supplies goes to the Communists. 

If we lose Western Europe we lose the 
strategic bases, air and naval, from whence 
to defend ourselves agaizut Soviet attack. 

If Western Europe is controlled by the 
Communists, a spirit of defeatism and hope¬ 
lessness will befall all of humanity. 

A word about industrial production. 
There are three great Industrial workshops 
in the world; First, Canada and the United 
States; second. Western Europe; third. Rus¬ 
sia and her satellites. A striking way to il¬ 
lustrate this fact la to look at the world’s 
steel capacity. For every lo tons of steel we 
in the United States can produce. Western 
Europe can produce more than 6 tons. Rus¬ 
sia and her satellites can turn out 4 tons. 
The significance of this is obvious. Add 
Russia’s 4 tons to Europe's 6. and you wind 
up with a steel capacity equal to our own. 
On the other hand, combine free Europe and 
the United States, and tbe result Is a 4 to 1 
advantage in our favor. 

There are dozens of other Ulustratloni 
that can be shown, but they all lead back to 
the conclusion that the productive capacity 
of Western Europe and the United States 
combined tremendously exceeds that of Rus¬ 
sia and her satellites. And they also lead to 
the conclusion that our margin of safety 
would be tremendously reduced If free Eu¬ 
rope falls into Russian bands. 

But productive capacity Isn’t the whole 
story. With Western Europe In their bands, 
the Communists would quickly take over all 
tbe resources of the Old World. The Med¬ 
iterranean wotild become a Red Sea. Africa 
would be defenseless. Tbe Middle Bast, 
India, the rest of southeast Asia, Australia, 
and the island areas of the Southwest Pa¬ 
cific would faU into the Red orbit. 

With the loss of Africa would go the 
uranium supplies upon which our atomic 
weapons so largely depend. Manganese, an 
essential component of steel, reaches us to¬ 
day from India and Africa. Loss of those 
two regions would cripple our steel output. 
Much of oiu: tin and all of our natural rubber 
comes from tbe Malay Straits and tbe Island 
areas of the Southwest Pacific. 

In short, the loss of Western Europe would 
mean that we were forced to defend our¬ 
selves with the resources and manpower of 
tbe Western Hemisphere alone and sharply 
reduced—and that is not a happy prospect. 

There are 8,250.000,000 people on earth. 
About 800,000,000 of them live in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere—about one-seventh of the 
world’s population. I do not relish the 
prospect of living In the kind of world in 
which the Communists control 85 percent 
of the world’s population. And that is 
exactly what we would face if we walked 
out on Europe. 

We must send troops to Europe because 
our national self-interest demands that we 
save Europe from Communist aggression. 
TO refuse to send troops is to serve notice 
to the Soviet Uzfion that it can walk across 
the Continent. 

And Europe can be saved. Our military 
experts, from . General Eisenhower on down, 
tell us so, and this is a military question. 

They tell us it can be done by buUdixig 
up the combined forces of land, sea, and air. 
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The second question is. should v^e limit 
troops to Europe? I say “No.” If the secu¬ 
rity of Western Europe Is basic to the secu¬ 
rity of the United States, then it would be 
sheer folly to limit that security by an act 
of Congress. World War II should have 
taught us the lesson of “too little and too 
late.” The events leading to World War II 
should now be conclusive evidence of the 
futility of half-way measures. Let this be 
perfectly clear: Military assistance to Eu¬ 
rope—troops for Europe—is In our own na¬ 
tional interest. We do not know at any 
time what the next 24 hours may bring, and 
the lessons of Korea and Pearl Harbor should 
have taught us we must be thoroughly pre¬ 
pared. 

How many troops belong In any one spot 
Is a question which neither you nor I can 
decide. Congress and the President have 
decided, through the North Atlantic Pact 
and the military assistance program, the 
basic foreign and military policy. Military 
leaders must decide technical questions of 
military strength and troop movements. 
These decisions must then be finally ap¬ 
proved and implemented by Executive direc¬ 
tion, namely the President, who is Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 

MOBILIZATION FOR DEFENSE AND PEACE 

There are those who are disturbed about 
our program of military mobilization and 
what appears to be the tendency toward 
war. I am sure that people everywhere are 
disturbed, confused, and emotionally upset. 
We live In dangerous times. We are faced 
with the possibility of war. and yet we are 
not a warlike nation. We desire peace. We 
have made an honest effort to preserve peace 
and will continue to make every effort hu¬ 
manly possible, but peace cannot bo obtained 
without strength. Therefore, we are mo¬ 
bilizing our strength not for aggression, not 
for world power, but rather to impress upon 
the leaders of the Soviet Union that the 
free people of the world will resist aggres¬ 
sion and force. At the same time, through 
the councils of the United Nations and 
through the normal diplomatic channels, we 
should let the world know that we stand 
ready at all times for real disarmament under 
international inspection. 

It is our solemn duty to impress upon the 
people of the world the understanding that 
wars do not solve problems and that we In 
the United States have but one desire— 
peace, freedom, and security. We know that 
the answer to the aggression of international 
communism Is not to be found In military 
preparedness and strength alone. Our major 
emphasis must bo directed to creating and 
building the conditions of peace. Peace In 
Europe, peace in Asia will come only when 
injustice and exploitation have been re¬ 
moved; when people have the right of self- 
Eovernment; when economic and social op¬ 
portunity is made available: when poverty, 
ignorance, and disease have been checked 
and rolled back. These are the objectives 
toward which we should dedicate our efforts. 

THE CRISIS IN ASIA 

Our world Is changing. Whole areas In 
Asia and Africa are in revolution. Millions 
of people are seeking their independence and 
freedom. Some have obtained it—such as 
the people of Indonesia, India. Burma, and 
Ceylon; others are aspiring to It—such as 
the people of Indochina, north Africa, and 
Malaya. If there has been a weakness In our 
foreign policy It has been that we as a Nation 
have failed to Identify ourselves with the 
legitimate desires of the people of Asia and 
Africa to attain their own Independence and 
their own freedom. It Is my considered 
judgment that we ought not to be resisting 
this revolution. We ought to give It leader¬ 
ship. 


The tragedy of our time Is that we have 
permitted the Communists to Identify them¬ 
selves with these liberation and emancipa¬ 
tion movements In Asia and Africa. Yet 
communism by Its very nature Is counter¬ 
revolution. reaction, and subjugation. In¬ 
ternational communism's only purpose in 
joining with those people seeking their inde¬ 
pendence is to gain control and Inflict on 
these people their vicious and brutal system 
of exploitation and oppression. Our job Is 
to explain that to the world, not only In 
words but by setting an example through 
leadership, through guidance, through gen¬ 
erous assistance. 


We must be patient and understanding— 
and we ought to be. We too, only a short 
time ago In human history, obtained our 
freedom. We rejected colonialism; we were 
sensitive and Jealous of our liberty. And 
we were Justly concerned with our own In¬ 
dependence, trying to keep away from for¬ 
eign entanglements. Let me give you a 
modern example. I refer to the Republic of 
India. Here is a nation of over 350,000,000 
people that has just obtained its independ¬ 
ence after 300 years of colonial exploitation. 
India is confronted with overwhelming prob¬ 
lems within her own borders. She Is new 
In the art of self-government. She is. In a 
sense, weak In military and economic power 
but potentially strong and rich. 

Many Americans are disturbed, yes, angry 
because the Government of India does not 
see eye to eye with us on the problem of 
communism In China. But shouldn't Amer¬ 
icans consider that India is consumed with 
the difficulties of her new independence and 
freedom? That she wishes to keep away 
from foreign entanglements? This Is the 
natural and the historic pattern of new 
nations. It was our pattern, our experi¬ 
ence of less than a hundred years ago. India 
is a country that is prodemocratlc by Its 
constitution, its government, and its phi¬ 
losophy. It has taken stern measures against 
totalitarian groups within its own borders. 
It is a part of the British Commonwealth, 
our major ally. It Is without a doubt the 
leading free country In Asia. Yet, because 
India has not alined herself with us on 
the China question, even though she has 
supported the United Nations’ resolution to 
resist aggression In Korea, she Is today being 
criticized and condemned and Is suffering 
at the hands of our own Government, which 
is wlthholdlnc; urgently needed food and 
wheat from India. 

You will be Interested In knowing that 
American policy with reference to the Re¬ 
public of India has been a major con¬ 
cern of mine ever since my arrival in the 
United States Senate. I have realized the 
importance of cordial relations between our 
country and India. I have attempted to 
maxe an Intensive study of Amerlcan-Indlan 
relationships, and in particular the political, 
economic, and social institutions of that 
great Asiatic power. On several occasions 
during the past 2 years I have spoken on the 
floor of the Senate on the subject of India 
and Its position In world affairs. Not only 
have I brought these matters to the at¬ 
tention of the Senate, but I have also 
brought to the personal attention of the 
President and the Secretary of State 
America’s policy with regard to India and 
the other areas of the Far East. 

Better than a year ago I outlined to the 
President and the Secretary of State the 
urgent need of food for India if that coun¬ 
try were to avert famine and all of the ac¬ 
companying agony and confusion. Approxi¬ 
mately 8 months ago I had the privilege of 
meeting one of our great Christian leaders 
from India, Bishop Pickett, of Delhi. I had 
Bishop Pickett discuss the Indian food short¬ 


age with Members of Congress, with the 
Secretary of State, and with Special Assistant 
to the President. Mr. Averlll Harrlman, as 
well as with Vice President Barklev. i ac-. 
companled Bishop Pickett to all of these 
meetings where he presented the very real 
need of food for the people of India. At a 
later date 1 arranged for the bishop to visit 
the President. 

On December 16, 1950, the Indian Am¬ 
bassador to the United States. Madam 
Pandit, made a formal request to our Gov¬ 
ernment lor 2,000,000 tons of cereal grains. 
Following this formal request, I joined with 
other Members of the Congress In preparing 
a letter to the President asking for an audi¬ 
ence to discuss the food needs of India. 
Along with Senator O’Mahonev. of Wyoming, 
I arranged for a congressional delegation to 
visit the President. We received from him 
assurances that he supported India’s request 
for 2,000,000 tons of grain. The President, 
subsequently, sent a very strong message to 
the Congress in support of food for India. 

Immediately following the President's mes¬ 
sage, I joined with three of my colleagues lA 
the Senate in Introducing a bill to authorize 
the Government of the United States to pro¬ 
vide the grain that India needs. 

It is Imperative that there be congressloniV 
approval of legislation to provide a grant of 
2,000,000 tons of food grain to the people of 
India. There are disturbing signs in India 
and In all of Asia—signs of great mistrust 
on the part of the people of that continent 
that the United States is not interested In 
their welfare. You and I know that the 
American people are a generous people; that 
by philosophy, i.radltlon, and history we have 
always demonstrated a keen and abiding in¬ 
terest In the welfare of our fellow men. It 
is imperative that we use the strength of our 
abundance In our conflict with communism. 
Without any expansion of industrial capacity, 
without any further mobilization of man¬ 
power, we can strike deadly blows at inter¬ 
national communism by lifting the standard 
of living and by aiding the sick, the hungry, 
and the exploited. 

The people of ilsla face starvation. Free¬ 
dom loses its meaning if it is without bread. 
Our Nation, if it is to be effective In the 
struggle against communism, must respond 
to the appeal for food from the under¬ 
privileged peoples of Asia, Africa, and the 
other underdeveloped areas. Yes, the most 
effective way to oppose communism and fas¬ 
cism Is to eliminate the causes of those ma¬ 
lignant diseases. It is not idealistic to say 
that we must attack poverty In the world. 
This Is practical realism In the twentieth 
century. The time to assist the democratic 
forces In India and In other parts of Asia is 
now. Every humanitarian consideration, 
every political and religious consideration, 
and every consideration of our national In¬ 
terest calls for the Congress to act Imme¬ 
diately In support of legislation for food grain 
for the people of India. 

Food for India Is symbolic of an over-all 
comprehensive program that Is desperately 
needed—a program striking at the roots of 
communistic growth—a program that had 
its beginning In the point 4 program, as 
announced by President Truman. We can 
be a partner in the self-help efforts of these 
new nations In the Asiatic area. The govern¬ 
ments of these new nations are struggling to 
maintain their Integrity and their freedom. 
These governments, as history has proven, 
can be destroyed from within. There need 
be no Communist military attack. The at¬ 
tack of poverty and economic distress can be 
just as ruinous and destructive as a military 
blow. Communism In Asia, particularly in 
the southern and southeastern portions, is 
growing because the economic conditions are 
favorable to its growth. The propaganda of 
communism offers bread and land to the 
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under-privllegMl and to the exploited. A 
bold and comprehensive program of eoo« 
nomio assistance can prevent these areas 
from going communistic. 

Z point up the issue of India because 1 be¬ 
lieve that if we are to build a world dedi¬ 
cated to a Just and enduring peace, if we 
as Americans are to give leadersUp, we must 
not expect all of our friends and allies to 
agree with us all the time on every issue, 
vreedom means the right to disagree. We 
condemn the policy of the Soviet Union icx 
having satellite or stooge nations that say 
•*yes" at every command. Are we not expect¬ 
ing our friends and allies to be subservient 
to our every wish? This must not be. Free 
allies, free nations must be expected to have 
Independent judgment, and that judgment 
mtist be respected for what it is. 

I fully realise the tragedy, bloodshed, and 
destruction that has come with our resist¬ 
ance of aggression In Korea. The attack of 
the North Koreans and the entrance of Com¬ 
munist China into the Korean conflict is 
clear and unadulterated aggression. Were 
we to let this aggression go unchecked, we 
would again see the pattern of conquest un¬ 
fold itself with ever-increasing greed and 
power. Our struggle in Kmrea is a struggle 
for freedom, for independence, and for a 
world based on law and order. Like your¬ 
self, I am disappointed that the other mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations have not felt free 
to give tis greater support. But those valiant 
men who have sacrificed their lives in Korea 
and those who are yet battling against tre¬ 
mendous odds, may well save this world from 
an all-out catastrophic World War m. While 
the battle is far away from our homeland, 
the aggressive attack of the Communists in 
the Korean area is a dagger pointed at our 
heart. Those who have given their lives in 
the Korean conflict have done as much to 
preserve and protect the freedom of America 
and the rest of the free world as the patriots 
at Valley Forge, the Argonne, and the Battle 
of the Bulge. They are flghting the fire of 
communism to prevent the conflagration 
from sweeping over our own homeland. 

Aggression on the part of any nation 
against another is banditry and lawlessness. 
It needs to be challenged just as we in a 
local community take effective action against 
those who commit assault and battery or 
trespass against the private {xroperty of 
others. There isn't a shadow of a doubt that 
the North Korean action was a part of the 
over-all ivogram of the Cominform and its 
aggressive tactics. I repeat, the fact that 
we met this aggression, despite the risks 
involved and despite the great sacrifice that 
it meant, has done a great deal to check the 
poeslbllity of World War nz. 

I. for one, am convinced that if this attack 
had not been challenged, it would have been 
the **go ahead" signal for any nation in the 
world to move its troops against another. 
We know what happened in the Berlin air 
lift when Russia decided to blockade Berlin. 
We know that by firm and determined action 
on the part of our Government and that of 
Great Britmn, the Boviets finally appealed 
for a settlement and the blockade was lifted. 
I think the facts of the last few years reveal 
conclusively that wherever nations ref\ise to 
resist Communist pressure, communism 
moves ahead, conquers, and controls. I 
think the facts reveal that wherever nations 
do resist Communist pressure, comnmnism 
takes another look, sixes up the situation, 
and comes to an agreement that preserves 
the peace. 

I know tb^ has been a great deal of criti¬ 
cism about what has transpired in Korea. Z 
am not prepared to defend every action that 
we have taken, but I do defend the moral 
validity—the righteous puurpose of our reslst- 
ance of aggression. 


We Americans are wcmrled and conce rn ed 
over what has transpired in China. But let 
us get the record clear. Our Government has 
been generous with the Chlang Kai-shek 
Government of the Republic of China. Our 
Government extended to Chiang's National¬ 
ist Government of China a grand total of 
$3,698,200 in economic and military aid. 
Our Government sent one of its most able 
public officials, Gen. George Marshall, to 
China in a desperate effort to save the situa¬ 
tion. I do not know all of the reasons why 
the Chinese Communist movement con¬ 
quered China and defeated the Nationalist 
Government. But I do know that it was 
through no fault of ours. The propaganda 
that has been let loose in America against 
our policy in China would lead many to be¬ 
lieve that it was our responsibility, and ours 
alone, to save China. But no nation can be 
saved from the menace of communism if it 
refuses to save Itself. Communism tri¬ 
umphed in Russia because corruption, ex¬ 
ploitation, and Injustice was rampant under 
the Cxars, because the Intimate government 
Ignored the social, economic, and political 
needs of the people. I am led to believe 
that communism triumphed in China, not 
because of what happened on the battlefimds 
alone, but because of what did not happen in 
constructive action in the villages, on the 
farms, in the cities, and throughout the en¬ 
tire society. 

The tra^c conquest of China by the forces 
of communism threatens our own security 
and the sectirity of the free world. There 
is no doubt but what this was a part of the 
master plan of the Kremlin. China, a his¬ 
torical friend of the United States, has been 
turned against tis by the Communist leader¬ 
ship and the Communist propaganda. The 
attack of the Bed Chinese armies upon the 
forces of the United Nations in Korea baa 
clearly demonstrated the true intentions and 
purposes of Soviet ImperiallBm. The Chinese 
Communist aggression has brought into 
sharp locus a fundamental issue oi American 
foreign policy. This was recently dramatised 
by the President’s dismissal of General Moc- 
Arthur. 

DISMISSAL or GXNXXAL MAC ARTHUR 

The real issue Involved in the President’s 
dismissal of General MacArthur is one basic 
to American Constitixtlonal Government. 
The President, under the mandate of our 
Constitution, Is Commander in Chief. The 
President, under the political tradition of 
our Republic, is responsible for foreign 
policy. It has been a basic principle of rep¬ 
resentative government that the military is 
subordinate to the civilian. The military 
officers and services are the servants of the 
Republic, not the master. The action of the 
President is within the tradition of American 
Constitutional Government. 

The issue is: Shall military commanders 
dictate and formulate American policy or 
shall they carry out that policy. In this in¬ 
stance the issue was even more broad be¬ 
cause the military action in Korea was not 
only an> American action but one under the 
over-all. supervision of the United Nations. 
President Truman, as all Presidents before 
him, demanded that foreign policy be estab¬ 
lished by the elected representatives of the 
people, not by any one or a few generals, 
able as ttiey may be. Once we lose civilian 
control over foreign and military policy, then 
we lose the fabric of our democracy. 

In dismissing General MacArthur Presi¬ 
dent Tnunan had no other choice, llie gen¬ 
eral—a brilliant and able military leader, a 
great man in his own right and by bis own 
record—openly disagreed with ovur Govern¬ 
ment’s policy and with that of the United 
Nations. He disagreed with the recommen¬ 
dations of the Secretary of Defense. General 
Marshall, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. No 


government can exist so divided In policy 
since no government can be guided by two 
Inconsistent foreign programs. 

General MacArthur. as an Individual, has 
a perfect right to disagree with our Govern¬ 
ment’s fmwign policy, but as a general subor¬ 
dinate to his Commander in Chief, he has 
neither the right nor the prerogative to for¬ 
mulate and attempt to carry out his own 
program and to disregard the program es¬ 
tablished by the Government. While I have 
a high regard for General MacArthur and his 
abilities, I am not prepared to accept his 
judgment over that of the President, the Sec¬ 
retary State, the overwhelming majority 
of the representatives in the United Nations, 
the majority in the Congress, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the combined Chiefs of Staff. 
It should be clearly recognised that the bold 
statements at General MacArthur were caus¬ 
ing great oonoern in other nations and 
among our allies. 

TBX HXXD or Azxnw 

While it is true that we as a Nation have 
been bearing the major burden of the war in 
Korea, we do have allies there, and those 
allies stand with us in Western Europe. 
They are the only allies that we have. It is 
impossible to keep allies and to maintain a 
solid defense against Communist aggression 
If we as a Nation and a Government act in 
opposition to our allies and disregard their 
wishes, their policies, and their program. 
TO put it quite bluntly, faced as we are by 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, with a 
total population of over 800,000,000, we can¬ 
not afford to stand alone. The Soviet Union 
is doing everything in its power to break us 
away from our allies. The old tactic of 
divide and conquer is again being utilized. 
We must not fall prey to this tactic. We 
must stand together and work together. 

THX zasvx AND THX RISKS 

The issue of foreign policy which divides 
us today is primarily related to our coun¬ 
try’s relations with Bed China. The issue, 
simply put, is whether or not, first, our 
Armed Forces should attack military bases 
on the Chinese mainland; and secondly, 
whether or not we should use and assist 
Chinese Nationalist troops in an attack on 
the Chinese mainland. This inevitably 
means extending and expanding the war 
in Korea. 

It is the policy of our Government to do 
everything possible to limit the present 
Korean war to the Korean battlefield. It is 
the firm determination of our Qovermnent 
and our allies not to extend and expand the 
conflict to the m ai n land of Asia by any 
action of ours. The risk involved in a fur¬ 
ther expansion of the conflict is a possibility 
of World War III and the full-scale inter¬ 
vention of the Soviet Union. It should be 
remembered that the Soviet Union has a 
treaty of alliance and assistance with the 
Red Chinese Government. This treaty calls 
for Soviet military assistance in case China 
is attacked by Japan or any power associated 
with Japan. Today we are the prime occu¬ 
piers of Japan. We are associated with 
Japan. We are now preparing to conclude 
a treaty with Japan. It is entirely possible 
that the Soviet Union, under the obligations 
of her treaty with Communist China, would 
take direct military action were we to ad¬ 
vance to the Chinese mainland. The politi¬ 
cal policy of the United States Government 
and its allies is to bring the Korean War 
to a conclusion and to negotiate an hon¬ 
orable peace. 

The position of General MacArthur was 
Clearly and brilliantly stated in his address 
to the joint session of the Congress. Not 
only did he recommend 'economic sanctions 
against China and a blockade of the Chinese 
coast by our Navy, but also the use of Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist troops from the island of 
Formosa and the strategic bombing of Man- 
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churlan bases by our Air Force. As Z have 
stated, we must take Into consideration were 
this program to be adopted, the possibility 
of open Russian Intervention and its conse¬ 
quent effect upon our military position both 
in the Far East and in Western Europe. 
We must take Into consideration the present 
mUltary strength of the United States and 
Its allies as compared with the Soviet Union 
and Its satellites. Our mobilization program 
Is Just getting under way. Our total mili¬ 
tary strength Is approximately 3.000,000 
men. We as yet have not been able to send 
the additional four divisions to Western Eu¬ 
rope. We have had to call up reservists in 
order to meet the commitments In Korea. 

Is It not possible that the strategy of the 
Soviet Is to trick us Into a major war In Asia 
so that an all-out attack can be launched 
In Western Europe? It Is Western Europe 
that Russia needs. It Is Western Europe that 
has the Industrial production, the skilled 
manpower and the strategic positions that 
are needed to round out the Soviet military 
machine. Russia and her satellites have an 
overabundance of population. They lack 
In supplies and productive machinery. 

Those who support General MacArthur’s 
position state quite confidently that the 
Soviet Union would not Intervene were we to 
attack the Chinese mainland. Of course, 
no one really knows what the Soviet will 
do. But, I call to your attention that Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur clearly stated to the Presi¬ 
dent on the occasion of the President’s con¬ 
ference on Wake Island in October 1960, that 
the Red Chinese armies would not Inter¬ 
vene In Korea. I call this to your attention 
because then as now a risk was being contem¬ 
plated and a military decision was being 
made. The military decision was that of ad¬ 
vancing to the Yalu River In order to destroy 
the North Koreans. The risk Involved was 
whether or not the Chinese Communist 
armies would move Into the Korean war. 
History now tells us the answer. The 
Chinese armies did come Into the war and 
momentarily the forces of the United Na¬ 
tions suffered tragic losses. It Is reasonable 
to expect that an attack upon the Chinese 
mainland could and would provoke open 
Soviet Intervention. The questions that we 
must ask ourselves then are simply these: 
Do we wish to take that risk? Are we pre¬ 
pared at this time by military strength and 
mobilization to meet all-out attack by the 
Soviet? What would be the effect upon our 
Armed Forces In the area of such a Soviet 
attack? What would be the effect of a 
Soviet attack In Western Europe at this time? 

It Is not divulging any secret when we 
openly recognize that we are presently weaker 
In terms of military strength than our ad¬ 
versary. This position will change within 
a year but today the Soviet Union and its 
satellites have a much larger army and air 
force than the United States and Its allies. 
It appears to me that Soviet strategy Is based 
on trapping us Into a war on the Asiatic 
mainland only to strike in Western Europe, 
destroy our allies, and overrun the Western 
European countries. If this should happen, 
we would lose the only allies we have. We 
would lose the productive power of European 
industry. We would lose the critical raw ma¬ 
terials and the strategic bases that are now 
under the control and possession of our 
allies. We would find ourselves without 
friends or allies and without vltaUy needed 
raw materials. 

ZMCONSXSTSNCnS IN CONOBX8S 

We must seriously consider the conse- 
qxiences involved in extending and expand¬ 
ing the present conflict when we know what 
a difficult assignment we now have In Korea 
alone. It seems contradictory and confusing 
that the very same Members of the Congress 
who did everything in their power to either 
defeat or weaken the North Atlantic Pact 
and the plan, to prevent shipxnent 


of arms to our allies in Western ZCurope, and 
finally to prevent sending American troops 
for the common defense of Western Europe 
are now advocating the extension and ex¬ 
pansion of hostilities in the Asiatic area. 
Only a few months ago this same group in 
Congress was advocating that we get out of 
Korea; now they are advocating that we go 
Into China. Some Members of the Congress, 
while advocating an expansion of the war 
In Asia, have only recently voted to limit 
our Armed Forces and to weaken the pro¬ 
gram for selective service and universal mili¬ 
tary training. 

I point out these inconsistencies because 
they need to be understood. It is clear that 
you cannot expand a war from Korea to 
China without taking the risk of World War 
ni. You cannot expand hostilities from 
Korea to China without having more man¬ 
power and a far greater military force. You 
cannot expand hostilities from Korea to 
China without risking loss of Western Eu¬ 
rope by a Soviet attack. It Is Imperative 
that we face up to the facts of our present 
military strength and that we clearly un¬ 
derstand that the Soviet threat is world¬ 
wide and not localized. 

The logical and consistent outcome of the 
policy of extending military action to the 
Chinese mainland was pointedly brought to 
li^ht by a recent resolution Introduced In 
th' Congress by Senator Cain, of the State 
of Washington, who proposed that the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States declare war 
on Communist China. If this conflict Is 
to grow, if it Is to be extended, let It come 
only by the aggressive designs and tactics 
of the Soviet Union. If the Chinese Com¬ 
munist forces are assisted by Soviet air 
power. If our troops in Korea are attacked 
by concentrated air power—then we have 
but one choice, and that is to retaliate. 
Th’s means that our efforts to limit this 
war In Korea have been checkmated by So¬ 
viet interference. The very survival and 
safety of our troops will demand that we 
attack the air bases and destroy this air 
power lest It destroy us. Let It be clear, 
however, that we would do this in defense. 
Up to now the Communists and North Ko¬ 
rean forces have not had any major air 
power. Therefore, It has not been militarily 
necessary to attack the Manchurian air bases. 
If this new Communist offensive In Korea 
brings with it waves of airplanes, then we 
n.ust attack the nests and the bases from 
whence these planes take off. Let us hope 
and pray that wo can limit the conflict and 
bring this tragic Korean action to a speedy 
conclusion on the terms of a Just and hon¬ 
orable peace. 

International communism now fully un¬ 
derstands that we will resist aggression. The 
policy of our Government has been one of 
firm and resolute resistance to Communist 
aggression and subversion. No partisan de¬ 
bate nor any beclouding of the Issues can 
remove from the annals of history the clear 
and unmistakable fact that President Tru¬ 
man, the Secretary of State, and the Congress 
in the development of our foreign policy 
have delivered hammer blows against Com¬ 
munist Imperialism. 

I welcome General MacArthur’s arrival in 
the United States and his address to the 
Congress. The debate over foreign policy 
in the Far East will serve to reaffirm our Far 
Eastern program and to make it clear and 
understandable to the American people. It 
is only fair and honorable that one should 
await the outcome of the congressional hear¬ 
ings before dogmatic conclusions are made. 
It is my hope that a basic sense of fair play 
will continue to permeate our attitude as 
we discuss and debate oxur foreign policy. 
Above all, we must be united as a Nation, 
for the dangers that we face are great. 

MTCBOLOOXOAL WAkrAtB ANO AMEBXOAN POUCT 

The desire of our Government is to get out 
of Korea, but only when aggression has been 


stopped. We are not fighting the Chinese 
people. The Chinese people have been vic¬ 
tims of corruption on one hand and now of a 
Communist police state on the other. It is 
the official policy of our Government, and it 
surely is my personal view, that at all times 
we should extend the hand of friendship and 
fellowship to the Chinese people, but to do 
this does not mean to embrace their ma.iters 
or their dictators. In fact, if we have true 
affection for the Chinese people, we will not 
only want them free from Western domina¬ 
tion, but also from Communist dictation. If 
one has real affection for the people of Po¬ 
land, Czechoslovakia. Hungary. Rumania, and 
other countries, he should want, above all 
else, these people to be liberated from those 
who have defiled their government and their 
nation. 

Recently I Joined with several other Sen¬ 
ators in offering a Senate resolution ex¬ 
pressing friendship for the Russian people. 
It is the policy of our Government to dis¬ 
associate the people from their Communist 
masters. Our whole program of informa¬ 
tion and truth must make it clear that our 
desire is for peace. We must appeal to the 
people of Russia and her satellites. That 
appeal must be directed over and beyond the 
government. There are many evidences of 
restlessness and of tension within the Soviet 
empire. It Is thoroughly possible that >ine 
of the reasons that Russia has not precipi¬ 
tated conflict In Europe Is because of the 
fear that the Communist leaders have of 
their own people and, particularly, of the 
people In the conquered countries. Our in¬ 
telligence agencies report that the Com¬ 
munist leadership is having a difficult time 
keeping order In Poland. Czechoslovakia, 
and other countries. The people of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia are a freedom-loving 
people. They ere proud of their national 
history. We must appeal to them. We must 
give them assurance of our support when 
and If they attempt to throw off the yoke of 
Communist oppression. This is what is 
called psychological warfare, an area in which 
we have been very weak. 

SXTMMABT 

Therefore, our foreign policy must have 
many parts: in some areas economic assist¬ 
ance, In other areas such as Western Europe, 
economic assistance plus a political and mll- 
Itory alliance. Our policy toward the na¬ 
tions taken over by Russia should be that of 
encouraging their breaking away, such as 
happened In Yugoslavia. Once they have 
broken away, we should offer them whatever 
assistance is within our means. 

Another part of our foreign policy Is and 
must be military and economic strength here 
at home In the United States. It is for this 
reason that we are mobilizing our forces, ex¬ 
panding our production, and strengthening 
our economy. The real secret weapon that 
America has Is the strength of its people, 
the strength of Its government, the power of 
its Industry, the over-all health of Its econ¬ 
omy. Whatever we do, we must constantly 
keep in mind that we, the people of the 
United States, have a great responsibility of 
leadership. The whole world looks to us for 
guidance, for Inspiration—yes, for economic 
aid and military assistance. This is a tre¬ 
mendous burden for our people to bear, but. 
I submit, it Is a burden much less crushing 
than war. 

There are no easy answers to these diffi¬ 
cult problems that face us today. There is 
no short cut to peace. We must be prepared 
for years of earnest endeavor and sacrifice. 
We must develop a sense of poise and 
strength that comes through understanding 
and a realization of the righteousness of our 
cause. 1 believe that Almighty God will 
crown our efforts with success. 1 Join with 
you in seeking Divine guidance and inspira¬ 
tion. for there are some things man cannot 
do alone. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXi^ER WILEY 

or wsaooifsxx 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNTIED STATES 
Wednesday^ April 25, 1951 
Mr. WILE7. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the foreign policy of the United 
States, delivered by me yesterday before 
the Virginia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at their convention in the Shore- 
ham Hotel in this city. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Bicohd. 
as follows: 

Tux CRAtUEMCS TO AMERICA XN WORID AtTAIRS 

(By Senator Aleeandxr Wiley) 

I am profoundly grateful for the oppor¬ 
tunity to appear before this fine convention 
of women leaders of the great State of Vir¬ 
ginia. 

I was tremendoxuly Impressed in learning 
that the theme of your convention was “En¬ 
large the Place of Thy Tent—Lengthen Thy 
Cords, Strengthen Thy Stakes." Surely, 
these words from Isaiah could not have had 
great applicability today, than at any pre¬ 
vious time In American history. 

In the great tempest of our times. In the 
storm that has engulfed the world. It Is up 
to each of us to lengthen the cords and 
strengthen the stakes of this constitutional 
Republic—^the leader of nations. We can 
do that by sound thinking, not synthetic 
thinking, by rational action rather than by 
emotloxxallsm and hysteria. 

OUR PRATERS OO OUT TO OUR iraBTlMO ROWS 

At this very moment, as X speak to you 
this evening, thousands of miles away Amer¬ 
ican boys and other United Nations troops 
are gripped In a llfe-and-death struggle with 
the onrushlng Chinese Communist hordes. 
To a conalderable extent, the outcome of 
that vast struggle In the bloody rice paddles 
and the rugged mountains—^that outcome 
will serve ihore to determine the future of 
American foreign policy than virtually any¬ 
thing that la said or done here In Waahlngton. 

Ood bless our fighting sons and their 
allies. May they wlthstwad the tremendous 
shock or that onrushlng oflenslve. Though 
holes may open In the line, may the bulwark 
of liberty not be breached. 

WOMRN AS UMSRBS XM THOUOBT AMD ACTIOH 

To this fine audience tonight, I do want to 
express my eongraulatlons for your taking 
the time out firom your busy affairs as house¬ 
wives, mothers, white collar workers and In 
every other task—In order to consider the 
problems of our Nation—^yours and mine. 
When 1 eee a splendid gathering of women 
leaders such as this, I wish that all of the 
women who so nobly dedicated their lives to 
securing the franchise for womankind—I 
wish that they might have lived to have wtt- 
xxessed Inspiring occasions like this. They 
would be thrilled to see the extent to which 
women have emerged as leaders in all phases 
of public life—leaders In thought and action. 

Tou will recall that great American humor¬ 
ist, Will Rogers. Once, he was speaking of 
the nlneteexrth amendment which gave the 
women the right to vote. Will Rogers said, 
facetiously, "Oh, yes. the nineteenth amend¬ 
ment. that was the law that made women 
human by act of Oongress." 

Well. In the years that have pRseed Rhxce 
women emer g ed to voting equality, they have 
proven anew that the deep humanity within 
every woman, within every mother, every 


sweetheart, every wife, can be expreeaed In 
oonstruettve action In national and Inter¬ 
national allaln. 

VXROXIfXA IH TBS VAMOUARB OP BTAntR 

It Is most fitting at this solemn occasion 
In history that the women of Virginia should 
be playing so prominent a rOle. Virginia, 
the mother of Presidents, has contributed 
so much to the birth and development of 
this RepubUo that this Nation Is eternally 
in its debt. 

Tou will recall the words of a geat Vir¬ 
ginian. a great President of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, authm of the Declaration 
of Independence: 

"The Ood who gave us life gave us liberty 
at the same time." 

Virginia hae contributed more than her 
■bare of martyrs and champions of liberty. 
In the eplrlt of JeSeraon, In the spirit of 
Madison, in the spirit of Washington, let 
us oonslder the ways of maintaining the lib¬ 
erty for which so many sons and yes, daugh¬ 
ters of Virginia throughout our history have 
given so much for so long a period of time. 

THE THREE BASIC DOMESTIC CHALLENGES 

If you and 1 were to ask ourselves what 
are the three great ohailengee of this day 
ineofar as domestic affairs are concerned, we 
would answer: 

1. Maintaining this constitutional Re¬ 
public with its S]Mtem of checks end bal¬ 
ances between three equal and coordinate 
branches of Government. 

3. Maintaining the American dollar which 
has already been badly depreciated by infla¬ 
tion's ravages. 

3. Maintaining the American economic 
system, the system of private initiative and 
private profit, as contrasted with the alien 
concept of statlsm, of Government owner¬ 
ship of the means of production and dis¬ 
tribution. 

These, then, are the three basic challenges 
insofar as domestic affairs are concerned. 

I need hardly tell you that the basic chal¬ 
lenge on the foreign scene is that of seeking 
the path which wUl best give us peace and 
preserve the freedom of the world. 

TBB INSPXRATXON Of ABTBUR VANDBNEBRO 

Last week end, friends, there came to my 
colleagues and myself the sad duty of Jour¬ 
neying to Grand Rapids, Mich., to pay our 
final respects to a great son of Michigan, 
the Honorable Arthur H. Vandenberg. It 
had been my pleasure to serve as highest 
ranking Republican with Arthur Vandenberg 
in 1947 and 1948 when he was chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relatione Committee 
during the Republican Eightieth Congress. 

Then. In 1949, when the fortunes of poli¬ 
tics were reversed, It had been my privilege 
to serve with him as bis next ranking col¬ 
league on the minority on that committee. 
Now that he has gone—gone from the physi¬ 
cal scene, but certainly not gone from our 
hearts and minds—I hqse that all of us who 
have been ble aseoclates will carry on In 
the 4 »int that ho so nobly displayed. 

rodEZGN DEBATE SBOULD NOT DEGENIXATE 

I need not tell you tbat the American 
people are serlouily divided today on many 
aspects of our foreign policy. 

It Is my earnest hc^ and prayer that ttls 
controversey will not, however, completely 
degenerate Into a base partisan quarrel be¬ 
tween the two political partiea, each seeking 
partisan advantage over the other, Irreqteo- 
tive of the oonsequences to our country. I 
know that the responsible dements in the 
Bepublloan Party do imt want to see the 
preesnt eltuation of disunity Intensified and 
aggravated* Batbar, wo want to find kho 
common sleinents of understanding and 
agreement, so that to the greatest extent poe- 
slbie, wo can heal ^ wounds in the body 
poUtlo. 


That does iwt mean, however, tbat the 
BepuhUoans are wllUng to saorifioe esrtaln 
baslo principles, osrtaln basic concepts with 
which you and I are lamlUar. We are not 
wUUng for esamplo, to tolerate appessement 
in the false name of "unite" and the sham 
name of "peace." We are wllUng and eager, 
however, to reason out dlflerenoes In a spirit 
of Judgment, in a spirit of calnmess, and in 
a iplrlt of goodwill. 

In turn, X trust that the Democratic Par¬ 
ty—^the majority party-~wlll not misinter¬ 
pret the Republicans' weU-Justlfled desire 
for a thorough investigation of foreign polite* 

Whether the present administration were 
Democratic or Republican, I would epeak 
forth very frankly and say that It has pursued 
a course of reckless conduct which has dealt 
severe blows to national unity* 

For example, the arbitrary way In which 
Gen. Douglas MacArtbur. a great hero, a 
great son of Wisconsin, was handled, has 
produced the largest flood of letter protests 
In my personal recollection and I believe In 
the recollection of any living member of the 
Congress. Why? Because the Admlntstra- 
tldn violated the Inherent sense of fair play, 
of righteous dealing, the inherent sense of 
gratitude for services well done—these in¬ 
herent feelings of the American people. 

PUBUC WANTS STATE DKPAXTMKNT TO BX MORE 
TRANK 

In addition, there la a B(Aemn conviction 
of the American people that the administra¬ 
tion has not been frank with it in presenting 
the full facts the diplomatlo and military 
situation, eithwr In Asia or in Europe. There 
la the constant feeling among Members of 
Oongress and among the American people 
that there is a covering up of crucial facts, 
that the administration only grudgingly re¬ 
veals facts to the American public and then, 
only after the most intensive pressure has 
been put on it. There is the feeling that the 
American public is not taken Into the con¬ 
fidence of the administration, but rather tbat 
It is spoon-fed single facts one at a time by 
the administration when It autocratically 
chooses to reveal such facts, rather than 
when the American people could use the 
facts to come to sound decisions. 

It was a Virginian from Staunton, a great 
Democratic President—Woodrow Wilson— 
who pleaded for "open covenants opexUy ar¬ 
rived at." Well, let the present administra¬ 
tion champion a policy of open agreement,jl 
openly arrived at. Let us be done with the 
cloud of false secrecy, the phony cloud at "1 
can’t tell you because everythl:^ Is strictly 
hush-hush." 

Now, none of us want to bridge security 
regulations on certain necessary data which 
la xiecessarlly confidential. But the words 
"security." "confidential." "top-secret" have 
been so abiued by the present Administra¬ 
tion as to make a compete farce of affairs. 
It seems that the administration rubber- 
staxtew everything "confidential," "top- 
secret." "super-hush-hush," whether or not 
it has the slightest Justification to do so. 
What Is it afraid of? Is it afraid of the 
common sense and intelligenoe of the Ameri¬ 
can people? 

TOBBiaN, DOMXSnC TOUOT OOMn.BTXLT IN T XH - 
TWXNBD 

te* all recognise that no longer Is foreign 
policy a matter eeparate from domestic 
policy* Virtually every single action of ma¬ 
jor ooxisequenee In home affairs has reper¬ 
cussions—favorable or unfavorable—In most 
of the capitals of the world. Therefore the 
Congress has a tremendous role to play in 
foreign aJEalrs. We recognise and reject the 
eonetitutloiial principle as ateted by the Su¬ 
preme Court In 1986 In the famous Curtls- 
Wrlfht cam that it to the Eaeeutive Branch 
whlds to Cltorged with Ixfittattixg, formulating 
and apear-haadtng of forelEa policy* But 
there atoo must be Tecognlaed these facto: 
(a) Congreai* rightful control over the pume; 
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(b) the Senate’s advloe-and*consent fea« 
ttire In the Constitution and (c) the Inter¬ 
play between foreign and domestic affairs. 
Because of all of these factors, the Admin¬ 
istration must view the Congress as a partner, 
rather than as an Inferior and a subordinate. 

Now, my friends, what are some of the 
basic propositions of International affairs 
on which most. If not all of us can agree. 
Here they are as I see them: 

AMERICA MUST BE A LEADER AMONG NATIONS 

1. America Is and must remain a leader 
among the nations of the earth, economi¬ 
cally, politically, and morally. Whether she 
likes it or not, this Is her role; this is her 
destiny at this crucial stage In the affairs of 
western civilization. She cannot retreat, she 
cannot shirk her duties, she cannot crawl 
Into a shell. The earth has been contracted. 
Time and space have been virtually annihi¬ 
lated by man’s Inventiveness and Ingenuity. 

We believe that we have been precipitated 
to leadership In order that the great free¬ 
doms of which this Nation is the exponent 
may radiate to all the peoples of earth, and 
that from these shores, may flow that un¬ 
derstanding that will eventuate in world 
peace. It Is not our function to suppress 
or oppress; It is our function to Inspire and 
enlighten. 

We must ever bear In mind that as the 
leader. It is not our function to meddle in 
the minutest problems with which we have 
no legitimate relation, nor is it our Intent 
to enforce our way of life upon those peoples 
who are not yet ready for it or who do not 
desire it. We are, however, ready to bring 
light that the other peoples may find their 
own way. Later. I shall mention some of 
our other positive obligations. 

vrs MUST MOVE ON A GLOBAL CHESSBOARD 

2. America must recognize that the whole 
world is our chessboard and as In a good 
chess game, we must carefully move all of 
the figures on it, bearing in mind the total 
result. The Russians are master chess play¬ 
ers. Every single move which they make is 
Integrated into a total pattern. They are 
masters at creating diversions, masters at 
feinting, masters at taking our eyes off the 
point where they will next take the aggres¬ 
sive. Let us match their skills in this global 
chess game. 

THE MAJOR DANGER SPOTS 

I particularly point out these danger spots: 

(a) Iran, where Russian provocators. spies, 
and agents are fanning the flames of nation¬ 
alism into a fury which gravely threatens 
western oil supplies and which may imperil 
the whole troubled Near East. 

(b) Yugoslavia, where Red and Red satel¬ 
lite divisions maneuver at the borders. They 
await but the Moscow green light which will 
signal an invasion for the complete destruc¬ 
tion of what has been called in Marxist lingo 
the heresy of Titolst devlatlonlsm. 

(c) Eastern Germany, where well-trained 
Communist police units and other semi¬ 
military and full military forces engage In 
maneuvers and in a war of nerves against 
virtually defenseless Western Germany. 

And. of course, there are many other dan¬ 
ger spots In addition to the Korean battle- 
front. 

3. Now, before I leave the subject of Eu¬ 
rope. let me point out that America must 
and will live up to her obligations under the 
United Nations Charter and the North At¬ 
lantic Pact. America must and will con¬ 
tinue to set the example of keeping faith, 
but we must Insist that keeping faith Is a 
two-way street. We must provide the moral 
leadership that will bring about In those na¬ 
tions that we deal with a strengthening of 
will and purpose so as to carry out the poli¬ 
cies—economic, military, political—mutually 
agreed upon. Let that be borne In mind 
when the omnibus aid bill comes to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee next 
month. 


WE WANT NO MORE BUSES AMD NO MORI TALTAB 

American foreign policy must ever be 
based upon sound Judgment. But there can 
be no sound judgment without consideration 
of all the facts, including facts as to the 
character and responsibility of those nations 
with which we deal. 

The American representatives who shape 
our foreign policy must be sound—not wild— 
In their basic thinking and must not be in¬ 
oculated with foreign isms. They must not 
be so foreign-minded that they have lost all 
sense of their basic American responsibility. 
We want no more Alger Hisses and no more 
Yaltas. 

WE MUST IMPARTIALLY ANALYZE MAC ARTHUR 
SUGGESTIONS 

4. Now, what about the Far East? Well, 
my friends, we on the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations and Armed Services Committees must 
pursue our comprehensive and Impartial in¬ 
vestigation of the background of General 
MacArthur’s dismissal. We must explore all 
the controversial points of the MacArthur 
program which, as you will recall, includes 
the following: 

(a) Bombing of Manchurian bases, the 
nests where the rats propagate. 

(b) Intensification of the economic block¬ 
ade of Red China. 

( 0 ) Imposition of a full naval blockade 
of the Red Chinese coast. 

(d) Removal of restrictions on air recon¬ 
naissance of the Chinese and Manchurian 
coasts. 

(e) Removal of the restrictions on the 
arming and use of Chiang Kai-shek's troops. 

GOP IS NOT A WAR PARTY 

6. Let me at this point state that I resent 
the slurs which have been cast against the 
Republican Party to the effect that it Is 
allegedly a war party. I know that every 
patriotic Republican and for that matter, 
every patriotic Democrat, recognizes that 
American diplomats must move heaven and 
earth, so to speak, so as to prevent our In¬ 
volvement in a third world war. 

You mothers, wives, and sweethearts know 
whereof I speak when I say that war will set¬ 
tle nothing, will solve nothing, will only 
bring on an endless train of more misery, 
more disease, more fanrine, more hatred 
which can only lead to more statism and 
still further war. 

MOSCOW NOT PEIPING IS OUR REAL FOE 

I believe that all segments of American 
society are agreed on the proposition that 
under no circumstances must we become in¬ 
volved in a perpetual land war on the Chi¬ 
nese mainland. We would be bled white by 
such a useless war but for that matter our 
life blood is being already drained right now 
In the Korean rice paddies—with no end to 
the bloodletting in sight. 

Whether or not we can utilize Chinese 
Nationalist troops on the Korean Peninsula 
or on the mainland proper without further 
widening the war Is the $64 question—the 
154,000,000 American-life question. 

We must never forget that Red China is 
not our basic foe; the Kremlin is our real 
antagonist. Let us keep our eye on the real 
ball. 

I personally am very definitely inclined to 
feel, as does MacArthur. that Communist 
Russia will strike when she is good and ready; 
that is. when she is definitely convinced that 
victory lies within her grasp and not sooner. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that Russia's trig¬ 
ger finger may be “itching,” as the old say¬ 
ing goes, and we certainly don’t want the 
trigger to be pulled so as to explode into a 
third world war. 

AMERICANS DISLIKE SMEARING OF MACARTHUR 

Before 1 leave this general point on Asia, 
I want to say that the American people will 
tolerate no further smears of Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. The American people resent the 
unjustified personal attacks which have been 


made upon this great hero. But at the same 
time the American people feel that this 
whole matteg of indulging in personalities 
Is unworthy of our position of leadership. 
MacArthur himself brilliantly set us an 
example of restraint and high principle. 

Smearing of individuals may makg head¬ 
lines, but it doesn't make common sense and 
patriotism in a critical time like this or at 
any time. 

SENATOR VmJBY'S PROGRAM FOR A COUNTER¬ 
OFFENSIVE 

One of the most important points of the 
MacArthur speech to the Congress was his 
thrilling appeal against a policy of defeatism. 
Basic in his whole approach was the concept 
that America cannot passively drift in the 
stormy seas of Asia. We must boldly seize 
the helm and direct the ship of state into 
a harbor of ultimate peace. 

I should like to propose to you at this 
point elements in a program designed as a 
world-wide counteroffensive. You and I 
know that the best defense is still a strong 
offense. We recall the words of a legendary 
general in World War I who said in effect 
that his right flank was bending, his left 
flank was routed, and so he was advancing 
in the center. 

No. my friends, I am not urging a war ' 
counteroffensive. I am urging a counter¬ 
offensive for peace. Let me therefore suggest 
the following points: 

UNITED STATES SHOULD TAKE UP WITH UN PRO¬ 
POSED OFFENSIVE AGAINST MANCHURIA 

(a) I urge the diplomats of our country 
to seize the offensive and boldly present to 
the United Nations, and in particular to our 
British ally, the reasons why so many of us 
feel that America cannot allow Manchuria 
to remain a “privileged sanctuary” which 
reinforces the Red offensive but which is im¬ 
mune to attack. Now, I do not feel that 
America can by herself initiate all of the 
policies which General MacArthur recom¬ 
mended. We went into Korea as but 1 of 
over 60 United Nations. The strategy which 
we adopt in Korea should be based on con¬ 
currence of those nations. 

That definitely does not mean, however, 
that we should merely accept the doctrine 
of stalemate, which seems to be recom¬ 
mended by some of our allies—allies which 
incidentally have hardly done a proportion¬ 
ate share of the bleeding and the dying in 
Korea. On the contrary, let us boldly urge 
these hesitant allies to consider the need for 
strong action to bring the Korean fighting 
to a successful conclusion. 

LET us FOSTER CHAOS BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 

(b) I urge that we seize the counter offen¬ 
sive by boldly stirring up the peoples in 
Soviet Russia and back of the iron curtain. 

I urge that we utilize every Instrumentality, 
from hand grenades to “silver bullets” (that 
is, money), in order to create such a diver¬ 
sion in Joe Stalin’s own bailiwick that his 
fears as to home front trouble will make him 
hesitate to engage in foreign combat. 

We all recognize that Russia is an amalga¬ 
mation of many diverse nationalities, cul¬ 
tures. and tongues, which unlike our own, 
have not been assimilated successfully. So, 
she offers a golden opportunity for us to 
apply the old Hitlerian technique of “divide 
and conquer” behind the iron curtain. 
There are in Russia tens of millions of sul¬ 
len. restless, strongly nationalist peoples 
eager to create trouble for their enslavers. 

I am not urging that we arm them for imme¬ 
diate revolution. But it is, however, time 
that we gave the Russians some of their own 
vile medicine. 

Let us ship behind the iron curtain quan¬ 
tities of bullets, guns, shells, so that we can 
cause sporadic outbursts which tie down 
Soviet and satellite divisions, so that when 
and if the time comes, there can be wide¬ 
spread guerrilla warfare behind the iron 
curtain. 
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(c) Psrhsps the greatest single front on 
which we must seise the eoimteroffenslve 
is the psychological, the spiritual front. For 
some reason, we Americans who have the 
greatest doctrine, the greatest product In the 
world, have become the poorest salesmen. 
The world cannot match our merchandis* 
Ing of soap, perfume, or mousetraps but when 
It comes to selling values which practically 
all of the two and a half bUUon of earth 
could recognise as the highest In the world, 
somehow we seem to shrink back. And so. 
1 urge that the Congress step up the Voice 
of Amwiftft. and related information pro¬ 
grams. I personally am not one to seek the 
dissipation of the tcxpayers’ funds but Z 
am firmly convinced that by soxind Invest¬ 
ment of our appropriations In the overseas 
Information and presentation programs, we 
can reap a tremendous harvest of good wlU 
for our way of life. 

POINT 4 UOLOS CnOAT OONBTBUCTIVB 

One ctf the greatest points In our counter¬ 
offensive is to be found In the point 4 pro¬ 
gram for aid to underdeveloped areas. But 
my concept of that program differs consid¬ 
erably from that which has been Implied by 
some administration spokesmen. Some of 
them have conceived of it as a universal 
**do good” plan which ends up by giving 
milk for hottentots whether they like or 
want miiif or not and which pours bi ll i ons 
Into foreign dams, plants, etc. I say, how¬ 
ever. that what we must basically export is 
the American private enterprise genius 
which has (^ven us the greatest living stand¬ 
ards of the world. We must se^ to inject 
Into the poUtics of foreign peoples the pri¬ 
vate enterprise *‘virus‘’ in contrast to the 
state socialistic concepts which prevail in 
so many lands. 

Now. my friends, 1 am not recommending 
that we export the American system of pri¬ 
vate enterprise Intact to every foreign coun¬ 
try. Obviously, these various lands are in 
different stages of development. Obviously, 
they have different cultural backgrouncU^ 
different geographic and economic needs. 
liSt them adapt our system, but basically 
let them grasp the concept of freedom of 
enterprise, the concept of profit and loss. 
liSt them understand the dangers of state 
confiscation. 

Our diplomats must sell to foreign gov¬ 
ernments and peoples the concept that if 
nationals of America are going to invest 
their hard-earned money in another nation, 
they miut have equality of protection for 
their investment. Our nationals must not 
be harassed or deprived of their life, lib¬ 
erty, or property abroad. We are not, of 
course, seeking to exploit any people. As 
I>ougla8 MacArthur pointed out, the day 
of colonial imperialism Is gone, and we say 
good riddance to It. 

CONC3.U8XON 

These then, are a few of the positive planks 
in a counteroffensive. 

Well. I want again to express to ycni, my 
friends, my iq>preciation for your courteous 
attention and my congratulations on your 
splendid civic spirit. Good luck and good-by. 


Repbeenwnt of Gcsenl BHacArthiir 
EXnSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PXNK8TX.VANIA 

IN TUB 8BNATB OP TBB BNITBD STATES 
Wednesday, April 2S, 1951 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. 1 adc 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Rbcobd an edttorialr 
entitled *Tlain Talk Wins People.'* from 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Evening Mews of 
April 21.1051. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcqi 9« 
as follows: 

PLAIN Talk Wnn PiortM 

Everywhere Douglas MacArthur goes, the 
people, by their attendance ^and their cheers 
underscore the colossal error Mr. Truman 
made in his abrupt treatment of the general. 

This cavalier dlsmlMal has been followed 
by speeches and statements by Mr. Truman 
and many of his advisers. The net effect is 
that every time one ot the administration 
steps up to xmdo MacArthur, the adminis¬ 
tration siiffers another setback. 

The people are Just not Interested in hav¬ 
ing MacArthur smeared. It would be a good 
thing if the administration could appreciate 
as much. Then It would be less likely to 
make silly mistakes of the kind It has been 
making. 

Another thing the administration might 
take into consideration le that the people 
are not falling for double talk about Mac¬ 
Arthur. The azmouncement that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffs concurred in MacArthur’s 
dismissal is not an answer to hta statement 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were agreed on 
the mUitary principles he followed in Korea. 

In short, the old-fashioned Washington 
gobbledy-gook has about run its course. The 
people liked that plain exposition of facts 
General MacArthur gave them. Anyone who 
wants to discuss foreign policy now will have 
to use facts and use them honestly. The 
people are Just not interested in listening 
to a smear campaign. 


Thf KUcArthor CoEfaroveriy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or coNNXCTScm' 

IN THE SENATE OP HZE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rscoas two editorials, 
one from the Commonweal for April 20, 
1951, and the other from America, the 
National Catholic Weekly Review, for 
April 20,1951, on the subject of the Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rbcosd, 
as follows: 

[From Comnmnwsal of April 90, 19011 
In thb Public Intxbxst 

in March 1946, a few days before the death 
of Pnwldent Roosevelt, Robert Sherwood re¬ 
turned to this country from the Paciflo 
theater at operations where he had made 
an Inspection tour for the President, having 
been especially instructed to get General 
MacArthur's views on our futurs Peclflo 
{xfilcy. When Sherwood, who said he was 
“snormously impressed” with the range of 
MacArthur’s views on the Orient, made bis 
report to Roosevelt, the President remarked: 
*T wish that he [MaoArthxar] would some¬ 
times tell some of these thingi to me." So 
deeply suspicious of the democratic ad¬ 
ministration were MacArthur and his staff, 
that l^erwood said he found the unmis¬ 
takable signs of persecution complex at 
work” In the MacArthur entourage. 

In recent months General MacArthur chose 
to impose bis private views on his Com¬ 
mander in Chief by means of a message to 


a veterans' oonventloa, an unauthoriBed 
BMBBage and IngiUed challenge to the 
Ohineae commander in Korea, and a letter 
to the minority leader d the Bouae. AU 
told, one ean only Judge these aetlona to 
have been the behavior pattern of a man 
who put himself above the laws of courtesy 
and country. 

MacArthur’s opiniem on Paciflo poUcy— 
which is, that Asia is the decisive hattlefleld 
to be defended against the (Communists and 
that therefore we should extend and not 
limit the Korean war—is an opinion totally 
In opposition to American forrtgn policy; in 
holding this opinion, MacArthur was defsring 
the Judgment of the President, the State 
Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, the majority of the United 
Nations, and the majority of the Congress. 
One may, If he la an admlrar of the general 
believe that the general was acting in a 
democratic manner, in deference to the will 
of the majority and in the best Interests of 
the principle we fight for, the principle of 
the "democratic way of life.*’ But the bur¬ 
den of the proof Is on him. This, it seems 
to ns. was the behavior of a man in defiance 
of the majority, a man with a wUl-to-power 
that was contemptuous of the prevailing 
reason of the majority; this, in short, wss 
the behavior of the self-appointed genius 
vrho always thinks he knows what is best 
for the ignorant masses and whose actions 
are in the pattern of history’s long chronicle 
of dictators. 

Msybe MacArthur vras right; maybe he 
was of those rare and enlightened leaders 
destined to show mankind the way. Cer¬ 
tainly he had reason to be restive, since he 
had been in a most difficult military position 
ever since the United Nations was forced 
to defend Itself on the distant and disad¬ 
vantageous Korean Peninsula. 

But in our judgment MacArthur was dis¬ 
astrously wrong and we are of the opinion 
that the mystique of his enlightened leader¬ 
ship was a cult too Jealously guarded by a 
■elected group of admirers to be genuine. We 
consider MacArthur’s policy to have been 
wrong for the following reasons: 

First, we believe that in order to wage war 
now against the west, the Soviets must have 
the steel- m ak in g capacity of the Ruhr, or 
Japan, or both. Therefore western policy 
should be to prohibit Russia from the Ruhr 
and Japan by building up a defensive posi¬ 
tion In the free world with all haste, in the 
hope of stalemating the threat of a world 
war. 

Second, we believe that in order to give us 
time to build these defenses, every effort 
should be made to limit the Korean war to 
Korea, because to bomb Mancbiuria means to 
bomb the rest of Cffilna eventually, and this 
in turn means that Russia will be forced to 
come to the direct aid of Mao Tse-tung. 
Since the United States cannot hope to de¬ 
feat the Communiets through nonatomlc air 
power alone (we could not destroy the North 
Korean Army with air power, nor can we 
destroy the (Chinese Armies now, even though 
we have had absolute control of the air), we 
would, then, following MacArthw’s strategy, 
have to send our armies into the futile and 
bloody trap of a land vmr in Asia. Were this 
to happen, Russia would have accomplished 
her desire to spread and thin out our non¬ 
atomlc air and land forces around the world 
to a point of such overextension that it is 
doubtful whsthsr western arms could be su¬ 
preme in any one theater of war. 

Third, Blnoe It Is possible that under such 
eiroumstances the great powers will resort 
to atomic warfare (eepeeially If the rumored 
etomle artillery shells sre a reality), we 
believe that it is the moral obligation of 
Cbristians first to exhaust every possible 
means of averting this unqi>eakeble messe- 
ere, and one of those means r^;ht now is to 
limit the war to Korea, making every effort 
to diseharge our moral obligaGcm to defend 
the United Nations there without provok¬ 
ing further conflict. 
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Fotirtta. we believe that the present for¬ 
eign poUey of the Administration Is essen¬ 
tially eorreet In Ite European emphasis and 
In Its oombtned objective of defense and 
negotiation. This policy Is by far a better 
hope for an honorable peace than the swag¬ 
gering belllgerenoy of MacArthur. 

In his last attenqits to dictate the far 
eastern foreign policy of this country and 
of the United Nations, General MacArthiir 
clearly exceeded his authority and, in de¬ 
fying the normal processes of the demo¬ 
cratic code, he placed himself outside the 
cause and the ideology we are trying to 
defend: he In fact brought on his own dis¬ 
missal. Surely the President acted with 
sincere regret, as he has said. But certainly 
his decision was for the common good; it 
was, we believe, the only decision he could 
have taken in the interests of discharging 
his responsibility to the country and to all 
those throughout the world who look to us 
now for a reasonable example of leadership. 

In a v«ry real sense Mr. Truman could 
only afford to make this decision trusting in 
the ability of his countrymen to weigh the 
facts impartially: if the MacArthur parti¬ 
sans choose to attack Mr. Truman as wildly 
as we anticipate they will, then we believe 
that those who support the President in 
this matter have every good reason to stand 
by him now and thus vindicate the high 
trust he has placed In them. 


(From the National CathoUc Weekly Review 
of April 20,1951] 

The MacArthub Ousna 

From almost any angle you look at it, the 
storm now swirling around General Mac¬ 
Arthur is deplorable. What remains of our 
national unity is In danger of being destroyed 
by the supercharged lightning flashes of «no- 
tlon generated by personal and political par¬ 
tisanship. We discern but one hopeful ray 
In the lightnlng-rlven clouds: If the contro¬ 
versy can be brought under control and car¬ 
ried on calmly on the basis of the Issues 
involved, it may become the last great debate 
on United States foreign policy. 

The one Herbert Hoover touched off 6 
months ago, apparently settled by the Sen¬ 
ate's troops-tO'Burope resolution of April 4,. 
dealt largely with our policy for Europe. 
Our far-eastern policy, or lack of it, was not 
formally debated in the Senate. The Mac- 
Arthw incident, for better or worse, has made 
such a discussion inevitable. We can only 
hope that it will be productive of a renewed 
national unity. 

Already, as Walter Lippmann observed in 
curious case of Senator Tatt, there is 
confusion as to what General MacArthur 
meant in his now celebrated letter to Con¬ 
gressman Martxxt. The general, as the col¬ 
umnist pointed out, wanted more than per¬ 
mission to bomb ^d China's Manchurian 
bases and to use the Formosa forces of Chlang 
Kai-shek against the Chinese mainland. 
The General wanted permission to wage all- 
out war against China. Contending that the 
global conflict with communism has already 
begun, the general argued that it could be 
won by defeating Red China. The way to 
save Europe, he wrote in effect, is to defeat 
communism in Asia. 

That involves an almost complete reversal 
of our present policy. The United States and 
its allies have long since decided to con¬ 
centrate on Europe while diverting the nec¬ 
essary twiwiwmn to prevent a Communist 
sweep in Asia. The fundamental i*ro« ^ 
therefore eles(r-cut. Shall the United States 
abandon its present efforts to safeguard Eu¬ 
rope and devote its resources chiefly to a full- 
scale war with Red Obinat 

Those who join General MacArthur in an 
ammiative answer to this fateful question 
sboifld not overlook these considerations; 

I. If we decide to join the issue m Art^ 
we shall have to go it alone—our Atlantic 
xcvn—App.—we 


alUes, the Asian-Arab nations and the Latln- 
Amerlcans will not support us. 

2. Attacking China in the belief that the 
U. S. S. R. will not come to her aid is not 
a calculated risk-rit is the wildest sort of 
gamble. 

3. Our big strategic bombers, on which 
we now rely to deter Russia in the west, will 
be relatively Ineffective in China. If we con¬ 
template using them for atomic bombing, let 
us reflect that such bombing would have 
little military value, would infuriate all Asia 
and might invite Russian retaliation. Thus 
there is no hope of a short and cheap war. 

4. Our long-neglected tactical Air Force 
is still woefully unready for a major conflict. 

5. Even if Russia did not intervene in 
China, she would be powerfully tempted to 
take over an almost defenseless Europe, in¬ 
cluding Britain, acquiring thereby tremen¬ 
dous war-making potential. 

6. If we tempt Russia into a war for which 
we are still unprepared offensively, we shall 
expose our people to destruction, since our 
home defense sj^tem, both military and civil, 
la pitifully incomplete. 

7. As the President emphasised in his ad¬ 
dress to the Nation on 11, our present 
policy is designed to avoid world war UI. 
Though it may fall. It furnishes a hope lack¬ 
ing in the MacArthur approach. 

If these considerations are put forcibly to 
the American people, we believe that the last' 
great debate will not be prolonged as its 
predecessor was, and that our people, finally 
satisfied that we are on the only course open 
to us, will then settle down to the supreme 
task ^ insuring their security. 


Wlij Ditpertal Wat Shelvtd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.EDWi^J.THYE 

or lomnaoTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 
Wednesdayt April 25, 1951 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled *'Why Dispersal Was Shelved,** 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 24, 1951. The editorial 
gives a clear answer to why many Sena¬ 
tors voted against the dispersal bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WwT Dzbpxrsal Was Shelved 
Defeat of the diRpersal-decentralisatlon 
program in the Senate cannot fairly be at¬ 
tributed to a head-in-the-eand atUtude to¬ 
ward the atomic bomb on the part of oppo¬ 
nents of the plan. If there was confusion 
In Congress over the real purpose of the bill, 
the blame rests lastly on those who spon¬ 
sored it. There was good catise for suspicion 
at the Capitol that the whole dispersal idea 
was related only indirectly to atomic secu¬ 
rity—that the primary object was to provide 
more space for new Government employees 
and agencies rather than to save the Govern¬ 
ment from destruction if A-bonflM started 
to fau. 

The stupiolon was fed by the nature of 
the dispel plan itself. It is true that 
several defense oOioes were scheduled to be 
moved to the satellite Federal office centers 
skirUng the Natkmal Capital, but so were a 
number of agencies whiffii would have lltUe 
or no part in taking over the Government 
in event of an atomic catastrophe. And. as 
some senatorial critics of the plan pointed 
out, placing some Federal offices only 20 
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miles from the aero milestone would not 
guarantee safety—especially if the Russians 
shoxUd succeed in developing a hydroR,en 
bomb. Moreover, the main centers of Fed¬ 
eral activity, the really vital spots of the 
executive establishment, were to remain 
right inside the target sone in Washington. 

Testimony during the hearings indicated 
that some Federal officials were more con¬ 
cerned with making room in the District of 
Columbia for the expanding Government 
than with preparing defenses against atomic 
attacks. One way of relieving the growing 
congestion, of course, would be to launch a 
genuine retrenchment program for nonessen¬ 
tial activities, as Senator Bvao, the Hoover 
Commission, and others have urged. But 
that alternative does not seem to have been 
given very serious thought by Federal 
authorities. 

Decentralization—the removal of some 
agencies to distant cities—^was plainly at 
variance with the fundamental plan for es¬ 
tablishing the seat of Government in the 
District of Colwnbia. Decentralization, as 
proposed in the shelved bill, was almost 
wholly a space-making expedient, not a 
security project. Decentralization for such 
a purpose should be a last resort. As the 
Star has said before, there are still Federal- 
owned sites within the District where new 
offices could be built. 

The prospect of spending more than $100,- 
000,000 on a program which would offer little 
assurance of security in event of all-out 
atomic warfare was not appealing at a time 
when the need for drastic economy is as 
urgent as it is today. This prospect, coupled 
with the understandable reluctance of 
nearby areas to having the Federal Govern¬ 
ment take more land off the tax rolls, had 
much to do with the scuttling of the plan 
by the Senate yesterday. Until the admin¬ 
istration comes forward with more convinc- 
Ing evidence of the urgent need for dispersal 
and decentralization, and more proof of the 
defense value of so costly an enterprise. Con¬ 
gress may be excused for failing to show any 
enthusiasm for the program. 


StatcEMBt by Erie Cocke, Jr., on the Sixth 
AnnWeretry of the Meetbf of the 
Rneeian And United Statet Troopi at the 
Elbe River, April 25,1945 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. OWEN BREWSTER 

or maxnb 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record a state¬ 
ment by Erie Cocke, Jr., national com¬ 
mander of the American Legion, on the 
sixth anniversary of the meeting of the 
Russian and United States troops at the 
River Elbe on April 25, 1946. 

X may add that this statement is being 
broadcast by the Voice of America in 87 
different languages today. It seems a 
most excellent statement on the friend¬ 
ship of the people of America for the 
people of Russia. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, wiU 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERa By a strange coinci¬ 
dence, and one which has some signifi¬ 
cance, it is also the aimtversary of the 
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adoption of the United Nations charter 
at San Francisco. 

Mr. BREWSTER. A very happy 
coincidence. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Record, as follows: 

8TATXMSMT BT ItaUE CkXSB, jR.. NATIONAL 
OOMMANDBR OT THB AMBBICAN LbOXON, ON 

»H* Sixth Anniybumbt or tkb Mbbtino or 
TOE Htdiszan and Unxtbo Statbs Troops at 
THE Blbb Rzvbr, April 2S. 1945 
Six years ago today two brave armies met 
at the Elbe River in Germany and in com¬ 
mon cause, grasped hands In friendship. 

Russian soldiers and American soldiers de¬ 
feated nazism—the common enemy of l94S-> 
but the high hopes of peace have been dashed 
sine? that memorable day. 

In lx short years the Stalinist regime, by 
its military and political aggression, has ex¬ 
tended Its control to the point where today. 

37 out of every 100 people in the world are 
under the domination of the Soviet Polit¬ 
buro. The regime that rules one-fifth of the 
earth’s surface controls one third of its liv¬ 
ing. 

But the cause for which the Russian sol¬ 
dier fought—the extinction of Mazi-Pas- 
clsm—has turned upon him. and today a 
cynical leadership would have him believe 
that western democracy and American ideals 
of freedom are even worse than Hitlerism. 

Surely 6 years do not change the common 
man. Only the despot can twist facts to fit 
his warped mind. 

The Russian soldier who clasped the hand 
of his American comrade-in-arms on the 
Elbe is, fundamentally the same soldier to¬ 
day. 

The American soldier who returned that 
firm handclasp of friendship has not 
changed. 

The Ideology of the United States has not 
changed. It still calls for a free man in a 
free world. 

But the Kremlin, having tasted victory— 
a victory that was won not by despotism, 
but by men who valued freedom, would now 
have those same friends turn about and de¬ 
clare that handclasp on the Elbe was an 
empty gesture. 

Today in the United States, the friends of 
fighters for Russian freedom has dedicated 
Itself to friendship for the Russian people 
in their long struggle against Stalinist 
slavery. 

The American Legion welcomes this group 
and endorses Its anti-Stallnlst crusade. 

The friends of fighters for Russian free¬ 
dom has undertaken to tell the Russian peo¬ 
ple that we make a clear distinction between 
them and their slave-masters. They, like 
the American Legion, would have the truth 
permeate beyond the Iron curtain and reach 
the minds of ordinary Russians. 

Let no one think this cannot be done. It 
is part of Stalin’s Invincibility myth to say 
that one cannot reach the Russian people. 

We know that the American people are. 
as they have been in the past, the steadfast 
friends of the Russian people. Our fight is 
with the despotic rulers now directing Soviet 
policy. That, too, is the aim ot the friends of 
fighters for Russian freedmn. 

On behalf of millions of American vet¬ 
erans. the American Legion reaffirms its 
solidarity with former oomrades-ln-arms of 
the Soviet army who still look forward to the 
achievement in Russia of those basic free¬ 
doms and human rights without which there 
can be no peace and lor which Americans 
and RuMiana died. 

Above statement endorsed by commander 
In chief of Veterans of yorei gn Wars; nation¬ 
al commander of AMVETS; and national 
commander of DAV.) 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Address hj Hon. Edward Martian ef Pern- 
aylvania, to the Daaghters of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution 

EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

HON. EDWMD MARTIN 

Of PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIUCD STATES 

Wednesday» April 25, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered before the Sixtieth Conti¬ 
nental Congress of the National Society. 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
in Constitution Hall in this city on April 
18. last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Tour great patriotic organization, during 
all Its history, has exerted a powerful influ¬ 
ence for sound Americanism. 

You have always combated the godless 
Ideologies which would destroy our country. 

You have proudly proclaimed the glories 
of the flag and the greatness of our Republic. 

You have been an unconquered bulwark 
In defense of the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

While others slept, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have kept the watch 
over the ramparts of freedom. 

America has never been a country for an 
easy way of life. It is a land of opportunity, 
but it calls upon Its sons and daughters for 
courage, eelf-rellance, hard work, and sac¬ 
rifice. 

Fortunately, those who settled America 
were sturdy, self-reliant men and women. 
They had stout hearts and deep convictions. 
They hraved the perils and the hardships of 
the New World because they loved liberty. 

They wanted freedom to worship in the 
manner which would bring them closest to 
God. They wanted the right to speak freely 
and without fear. They wanted the right to 
take part in their Government. 

They didn't look to the Government for 
security. They did not demand grants, 
loans, subsidies, or band-outs. All they 
asked was freedom and opportunity. 

With faith founded upon deep religious 
convictions, they started to carve out of the 
wilderness the outlines of advancing civili- 
Batlon on the American Continent. 

Their tools were the ax, the rifie, and the 
Bible—each a true symbol of the elements 
which have contributed to the greatness of 
our coimtry. 

The ax represeniA hard work and thrift. 
The rifle symbolizes courage and sacrifice 
in the defense of our high Ideals. 

The Bible Is the truth, the foundation of 
our Government, the inspiration and guide 
to Justice, righteousness, and peace. 

It'is not necessary to go into the history 
of our growth and progress before this splen¬ 
did audience. 

. You know the story of our colonial devel¬ 
opment, of the rising resistance to tyranny, 
culminating in the ringing declaration that 
these Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States. 

You have followed the fortunes of the 
patriots of our independence from Lexing¬ 
ton and Concord to the discouragement and 
cruel Buttering at Valley Forge and the final 
triumph at Yotktown. 

The eecxed Ideala tor which out totelathera 
fought were given expression In the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, the oldest 
written Cozxstltution in the world. The far- 
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algbted Btateamen. who gathered In Inde¬ 
pendence BaU in the aummor of .1737 wanted 
a form of government that recognized free¬ 
dom of the indlvlduei as God’s greatest gift 
to mankind. 

Their whole plan of government was to 
give men opportunity. Under that system 
we have made marvelous progress In less 
than 300 years. 

A trackless wilderness hss been converted 
into fertile lands and splendid cities. Great 
transportation systems and giant industries 
have been created. Thousands of small 
businesses have been established, forming 
the strong backbone of our economy. 

Hospitals, educational institutions, re¬ 
search foundations and centers of art and 
music have been established. More than 
266,000 oburches, cathedrala, synagogues, 
and temples have been erected, with a mem¬ 
bership exceeding 77,000,000, free to worship 
as their conscience dictates. 

In 200 years we have developed our skills 
and resources until we enjoy more of the 
good things of life than any other people 
on earth. 

We have attained the highest cultural 
level and the highest living standards of any 
nation in the world. 

We are now without question, because of 
our know-how and our mastery of science, 
the greatest Nation of all history. 

Yet In spite of all these blessings we have 
reached a time of desperate challenge. 

As you well know, our country Is con¬ 
fronted. at this moment, with dangers that 
could destroy our system of free government 
and the American way of life. 

I have no fear that destruction will be 
brought upon us at the hands of Commu¬ 
nist aggressors. X do not fear that the power 
of a foreign foe will ever destroy this great 
Republic. 

No, my fellow Americans, that Is not the 
greatest danger. 

I am convinced that the greatest danger 
Is within our own borders. It lurks among 
our own people. It Is the danger that Lin¬ 
coln warned against when he said; 

At what point then is the danger to be 
expected? I answer, if it ever reaches us, it 
must spring up among us. It cannot come 
from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we 
must ourselves be Its author and finisher. 
As a Nation of free men we must live through 
all time or die by suicide. 

Today we are confronted with the danger 
of unsound fiscal policies, unbalanced 
budgets, excessive taxation and a staggering 
burden of debt, produced by the waste and 
extravagance at ell levels of government. 

These are the real causes of Inflation which 
has robbed the American dollar of its pur¬ 
chasing power. 

They point the way to national bank¬ 
ruptcy, which means the destruction of all 
freedom of the individual. 

We are threatened by Government pa¬ 
ternalism, which would concentrate com¬ 
plete authority under the dictatorship of an 
all-powerful socialistic state. 

We have the danger from the insidious in¬ 
filtration of Communists and other sub¬ 
versive elements in our schools and colleges, 
labor organizations and churches and even 
Into high places in the Government. 

Yes, these are dangers that we must guard 
against, but In my humble opinion, the most 
pressing danger we face is the weakening of 
the moral fiber of our people. 

That condition grows out of a lack of un¬ 
derstanding that a strong mwal and 
apirltual America la the source and founda¬ 
tion of all our national strength. 

It has come upon us because too matiy 
ol out people have n^lected or ignored the 
duties and Tesponsibilities ot eitiaenship. 
They have forgotten that as Americans we 
share obligations as well rs rights and privi¬ 
leges. 
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Tb» fwult hM IMMB vnwtly IncreMed law 
evMlott, tax dtidflsm. and raokataering. Xt 
haa teought abdut oorrupt partnarahlpa ba- 
twaen irabite ofBetola and tba criminal under* 
world. 

Iba Kafaurar eommittaa haa dlseloaad 
that orgaaixad gambUng ayndloatea take 
$30,000,000,000 a year from the American peo¬ 
ple by their illegal operatlone. That la four 
timea aa much aa we apend for education. 
It la aeven timea aa much aa we give to our 
ohurchea. 

That la a terrible altuatlon. But a greater 
evil la the political power gained by racket- 
eera and gangatera by corrupting public 
ofl|olala, aworn to aupport and enforce the 
law. 

In aome communltlea they have built up 
aueh powerful atrength In both political 
parties, that they have become an invlaible 
government in city halla and eourthouaea. 

Theee are the termltea that are under¬ 
mining the foundatlona of free government. 

The aoldler cannot move forward effec¬ 
tively, the pilot cannot maneuver hla plane 
aa aklllfully an'i the gunner on hla ship can¬ 
not aim aa well If they realize that men back 
home are evadl' j the law, living eaay Uvea 
through diahoneaty and corruption. 

Neither can the mechanic or the farmer 
produce as much If he knowa that a part 
of hla production goee to the llatleaa, the 
profiteer, the grafter, and the traitor to our 
country. 

In all the aordld atory of crime and corrup¬ 
tion the most shocking chapter reveals that 
men In high places In the Government have 
betrayed the reaponslbllltles entrusted to 
them. 

It tells of men who were morally blinded 
by selfishneaa and greed In their desire for 
quick richea. It describes how they aban¬ 
doned all honorable standards and pursued 
a comrae dictated by political Infiuence, fa¬ 
voritism, and bribe^. 

And most shameful of all, In my opinion, 
la the refusal of President Truman to drive 
out of the Government those whose ques¬ 
tionable, If not Illegal conduct, has shaken 
public confidence In hla administration. 

Perhaps the explanation can be found In 
the statement of former Democratic Gov¬ 
ernor M. K. Thompson, of Georgia, when he 
resigned a week ago as consultant in the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Former Governor Thompson resigned In 
disgust because he had been on the payroll 
for 12 weeks at $63.48 a day. without having 
anything to do. 

During that time he had plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to observe what was going on. Listen 
to what he said, and I quote: 

*T refuse to be a parasite on the American 
taxpayers. 

‘‘Thousands of loyal Americans," he con¬ 
tinued. “are giving unselfishly of their time 
to defense work, but their efforts are being 
nullified by the Indecision, bungling, and 
Interference of scheming polltlclana who are 
motivated solely by their desire to stay In 
power. The American people are being vic¬ 
timized by a national conspiracy of medio¬ 
crity. 

“OondlUona existing in the national ad¬ 
ministration are so deplorable today that 
loyalty to party and patriotism to country 
constitute a confiict." 

Let me say now that when such conditions 
are created, whether by RepubUcans or 
Democrats, our Government is in danger. 
Party loyalty should cease and real Ameri¬ 
canism should assert Itself. 

Tes. I repeat, the most pressing danger we 
face la the weakening of the moral fiber of 
our people. 

What Is responsible for the critical inter* 
national situation tacii^ the United States 
todayf 

Fundamentally It can be traced to the 
lack of moral leadership in our appeasement 
of Communist Russia. 


The first fatal step was taken In 1088 when 
we recognized the Soviet gangster govern¬ 
ment. 

In a speech at Chicago ha 1041 ex-Presldent 
Hoover denounced that action In the words 
which I now quote: 

“Four American Prmldents and four 
Cecretarles of State, beginning with Woodrow 
Wilson, refused to have anything to do with 
Soviet Russia on the ground of morals and 
democratic ideals. 

“They refused dlffiomatlo recognition. 
T ley did so because here is one of the 
bloodiest t]rrannlea and terrors ever erected 
In history. It destroyed every semblance 
of human rights and human liberty; It Is 
a militant destroyer of the worship of God. 
It brutally executes millions of Innocent 
people without the semblance of Justice. 
It has enslaved the rest. Moreover It has 
violated every international covenant, it has 
-carried on a world conspiracy against all 
democracies, InolutUng the United States." 

Following World War n the leaders of our 
Nation sat down wltiC the out-throats of 
Moscow and entered into secret conspiracies 
that enslaved millions of freedom-loving 
people who looked to the United States for 
liberty, Justice, and the right of self-govern¬ 
ment. 

One by one the small nations of Europe 
were swallowed up behind the iron curtain— 
Poland. Czechoslovakia, Latvia. Lithuania. 
Estonia, and part of Finland. 

Then came the betrajral of China, loyal 
friend of the United States for a hundred 
years, who rolled upon us to maintain her 
Independence and national Integrity. 

Yes; it was the lack of moral leadership 
that permitted us to enter Into these unholy 
agreements to betray the freedom-loving 
people of these cotmtrles. We abandoned 
the traditional and time-honored American 
principles of justice, freedom, and decency 
under the Infiuence of such traitors as Alger 
Rlss. 

The confused and irresponsible actions 
of the present administration have spread 
doubt and anxiety among the American 
people. 

They are worried about the confiict in 
Korea, where we have already suffered nearly 
00,000 casualties. 

They are worried because we seem to have 
no plan. 

They have no confidence In the Judgment 
and the Integrity of some of the men who 
have grave responslbllltieB and exercise great 
infiuence and power in ova Government. 

They have no confidence in the hasty mid¬ 
night decision which ordered our soldiers 
into the so-called “police action" In Blorea. 

And the events of the past week have 
clearly demonstrated that they have no con¬ 
fidence in the hasty, midnight decision which 
dismissed that great soldier and patriotic 
American, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Again I say It all stems from a lack of moral 
leadership at the bead of our Government. 

Regardless of whatever Justification the 
President may have thought he bad—It was 
a brutal. Irresponsible and uncalled for pro¬ 
cedure against one of the greatest Americans 
who haa given a lifetime of distinguished, 
heroic, and patriotic service to his country. 

When the history of our time Is recorded 
General MacArthur will be remembered as 
more than a great aoldler. He will be hon¬ 
ored as much more than one of our most 
brilliant military leaders. 

His fame will rest equally upon bis great¬ 
ness as a statesman and aa a diplomat. 

The highest praise will be accorded bis 
wisdom and keen understanding which won 
the respect and confidence of a conquered 
people and waa winning millions of people in 
the Far last to the American way of life. 

The BUiBt ardent hope that fills the hearts 
of men and women today is the hope for peace 
in the world, with honor. Justice, and 
freedom. 
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TO achieve peace we must be strong— 
financially, militarily, industrially—and moet 
Important we must set an example to the 
world Of clean, decent, honest living, based on 
the highest moral and spiritual standards. 

We must obey the laws of God and man. 

Bach of us must do his or her share to make 
the world of tomorrow a better world, but we 
must begin by making ourselves better peo¬ 
ple. 

If we put our own house in order we can 
overcome the forces of evil. 

We can achieve victory if we stamp out 
selfishness and greed and return to the moral 
principles, the patriotism, the courage and 
the faith in God that guided your ancestors 
in their struggle for American Independence. 


The Age of Goyemmeiit Benevolence and 
Handouts 


EXO[ENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES P. KEH 

or Mtssotnu 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIIBD STATES 
Wednesday, April 2S, 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. Pi'esident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rbcoro an editorial 
entitled *‘The 'Oimme’ Age,'* published in 
the Meaford Express, of Meaford, On¬ 
tario, November 23, 1950. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscoao, 
as follows: 

Thx "Gxmmx" Acs 
(By Joseph Lister Rutledge) 

This has become the age of “gimme," In 
which most Issues are subordinated to the 
overwhelming Importance of the hand-out. 
It has come to be that right and Justice and 
Integrity and intelligence must give way 
before the expanding demands of this group 
and that. Bit by bit, we are watching the 
deterioration of peoples whose great tradi¬ 
tions have been Independence and self-re¬ 
spect. But sadder than that Is the fact that 
we are all active participants In the change. 
We must say "yes" to every insistent demand; 
offering In return for political advantage 
generous slices of that mythical pie from 
the sky. Anyone who stands up to protest 
that there is an end to all benevolence, 
and that end Is where benevolence para¬ 
lyzes the abilities and Integrities of a people, 
is derided as a reactionary. But, thinking 
soberly, we know that we can’t all have every¬ 
thing we want. We know we can’t provide 
cradle to grave security, minimum work 
hours, soaring wages, and endless feather¬ 
bedding, both poUUcal and social. Btlll we 
promise It, hoping that some miracle wUl 
save us. What happened to some of the 
promises already made? Nothing. ’They did 
not matenallze, that is aU. The advantage 
gained, they were forgotten, or the faUure 
was blamed on someone else. 

Tlie sad point of all this Is not so much 
that we have failed in some impossible bene¬ 
factions. It is that we have come to believe 
that the great man, the great organization, 
the great government, Is the one that would 
promise the most. Tears ago the soldiers 
who gathered about the Italian patriot Gari¬ 
baldi shouted at him: “What will you give us 
if we follow you?" The ^reat leader faced 
them sternly. “Ill give you wounds and 
sicknsas and suffering and death. But 111 
give you, with them, the freedom of Italy." 
But we—we offer nothing but the full st(»n- 
ach, the lax muscles, the stifled heart. We 
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have nothing to offer to the mind and the 
spirit that once led men to achievement; 
nothing to support the belief that any sacri¬ 
fice Is worth while that leaves us free, stand¬ 
ing on our own feet, thinking our own 
thoughts and obligated to no one but our¬ 
selves. We talk of “the good life.” But what 
we mean Is the ample life—more free bene¬ 
fits, more free time, more free protection. 
And for what? That there may be better 
men and women, better education, better 
hearts, better homes? Nothing of the kind. 
Just material things. Not a word about 
wounds and suffering and the achievement 
of freedom. Only the slow attrition of hun¬ 
ger satisfied without effort, of security 
achieved without sacrifice, of production at 
the sweat of no man’s brow. That was not 
the way that this or any country was born. 
That Is not the way any free country sur¬ 
vives. 


Improvement m Buiinett Conditiont 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 

OF SOUTH CAHOUNA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr, MAYBANK. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rioord an Associ¬ 
ated Press dispatch entitled ‘‘Buying 
Spree Ended in March. Department of 
Commerce Reports.” It calls attention 
to the fact that because of our large pro¬ 
duction and because of lessened con¬ 
sumer buying, conditions in the various 
industries of the country are much 
better. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Butxno Sprei Ended zn March, Department 
or Commerce Reports 

The big consumer buying spree of early 
1961 halted In March, the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment reported yesterday. But the Depart¬ 
ment warned that this "moderation of the 
Inflationary movement” was offset by a rising 
threat of Inflation from another quarter- 
business firms, plans to Invest record sums 
In new plant and equipment this year. 

The threat of a business spending spree 
was plctiured by the agency as making fur¬ 
ther Government controls or other counter- 
inflationary action necessary, although some 
makers of autos and other consumer goods 
are now cutting output and laying off 
workers. 

In Its April survey of Current Business, the 
Department commented: 

“It is clear that further action—whether 
this takes the form of direct controls or 
monetary and fiscal measures, or both—will 
be required to insure the channeling of sufr 
flclent resources for defense purposes and 
to avoid inflationary excesses.” 

‘‘In such a period.” the Department pub¬ 
lication continued, ‘“Government policy 
must be directed toward curtailing that part 
of Investment (by business In new buildings 
and machines) as well as consumption not 
essential to the moblllaatlon effort.” 

Discussing the alow-down In consumer 
buying, the Department said March retaU 
sales dropped 8 percent below the preceding 
month after allowance for seasonable fao* 
tors. THe decline centered in used oars, 
television sets, household appliances, cloth¬ 
ing. and general merchandise. 


Compared with March 1950, last month’s 
sales were up 11 percent in dollar voliuzie at 
a total of $12,620,000,000 but the Department 
declared the 11-j^rcent rise was “practically 
all” accounted lor by higher prices. 


The MacArthiir Controveriy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HARRY P. CAIN 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on Sunday, 
April 15, 1951, the Junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BentonI and the Jun¬ 
ior Senator from Washington were 
guests of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on its People’s Platform pro¬ 
gram. This program was broadcast na¬ 
tionally. and apparently aroused a con¬ 
siderable amount of interest among those 
who listened. Many citizens from differ¬ 
ent areas in the Nation have written to 
me to say they heard some or all of the 
program. It was on this program that 
I suggested that consideration should be 
given by the Congress to legitimatizing 
the undeclared war in Korea by declar¬ 
ing war on those enemies who have been 
lighting against our free forces since 
June of 1950. A number of persons have 
written and wanted to know exactly what 
was said by the Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut and myself on the subject of war. In 
order to satisfy these requests, and in 
order that other Members of the Con¬ 
gress may have available to them what 
was said by the Senator from Connecti¬ 
cut and myself, 1 ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of the program be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord as follows: 

announcer. Once again the Columbia 
Broadcasting System presents the People's 
Platform with Dwight Cooke. "Is the Presi¬ 
dent or General MacArthur right? Is our 
policy in China sound?" These are the pro¬ 
vocative questions highlighting the discus¬ 
sion between two national leaders today on 
the People’s Platform. They are United 
States Senator Wuxiam Benton, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, and United States Senator 
Harrt P. Cazn, Republican, of Washington. 
Now for the Informal debate on the Korean 
crisis, here is Chairman Dwight Cooke. Mr. 
Cooke. 

Mr. Cooke. Usually on the People's Plat¬ 
form I start out by giving a slight summary 
and reiteration of the events which have led 
up to the eubject we’re going to discuss on 
given day. Certainly this Is one day when 
there's no need to do any looking back; ev¬ 
erybody remembers the dismissal of General 
MacArthur. the statement of the President in 
his speech to the country, various statements 
coming out of Tokyo, MaoArthur's head¬ 
quarters. and the President’s political speech 
last night. Bo. sitting on my right and left 
here on the People’s Platform, are two em¬ 
inent Benators of the two parties, so we 
will get to work. 

Senator BsNTOir, also a former assistant 
Beoretary ol State, Z tiilnk Zll start with 
you. What is you opinion on the MacArthur 
controversy? 


Senator Benton. I’d like to take that ques¬ 
tion first on a highly personal standpoint. 
I learned yesterday that General MacArthur 
is going to become a resident of my State, 
Connecticut, he's going to settle in Stam¬ 
ford. I think I can safely say he becomes 
our most famous Import. Indeed, Senator, 
he rivals In fazne our most famous export, 
Secretary Acheson, or even Katherine Hep¬ 
burn or Gene Tierney. In fact 1 think he 
can be said to rival the export of Fuller 
brushes for which my State Is known 
throughout the country. Could you give me 
any information, because this will be impor¬ 
tant to me personally, on whether you think 
the Republican Party Is going to view General 
MacArthur as an outstanding Presidential 
candidate. 

Senator Cazn. Bill Benton. I shall always, 
sir, like to help you personally- 

Senator Benton. Well, thank you. 

Senator Cain. With reference to General 
MacArthur. He Is coming back not to talk 
politics but to talk with his country about 
what has and has not taken place in recent 
months in Korep 

Senator Benton. It Is wholly possible that 
this brilliant, able man against his great 
career however may Interest himself. If not 
Immediately In the question of politics; that 
the politicians of both parties will be ex¬ 
ceedingly Interested in hearing. You know. 
I’m running next year for the Sena.s In 
my State. The Republicans haven’t select¬ 
ed a candidate yet to run against me. If you 
don’t think he may loom and emerge as a 
Presidential candidate, my personal Interest 
could be great; he might emerge as a candi¬ 
date for the Senate and he would be a great 
ornament to the Senate. 

Senator Cain. Again, William, we have not 
come to New York today to talk about the 
personal fortunes of a personal friend of 
mine. Both parties will be interested in Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. And the President of 
the United States has recently made of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur a free citizen to do as he 
wishes. 

Senator Benton. I welcome thl:-. distin¬ 
guished new acquisition to Stamford, Conn. 
I think perhaps I will answer your question 
at a different level, Mr. Cooke. Perhaps the 
difference between Senator Cain and me on 
this controversy can be best expressed after 
reading Senator Cain's able speech on the 
floor of the Senate on Friday by my stating 
that I disagree with him and with General 
MacArthur on the proposed China policy, It 
seems to me that General MacArthur wants 
to get us In what he hopes will be a nice easy 
war with China and then perhaps Into a 
quick war with Riusla, which Is a grave 
risk Involved, in order to end the war In 
Korea. 

Senator Cain. Dwight Cooke, I deny that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has any Interest 
whatsoever In getting this great Nation of 
ours and our allies Into a larger war. Let 
us not forget that 9 months ago In June of 
1960. 63 so-called free nations resolved to 
make of Korea a free, united, and self-con- 
trolled nation. Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
first on November 28, following the avalanche 
of the Red hordes from the north, and sec¬ 
ondly on Idarch 7,1951, merely said to Amer¬ 
ica, to all of our allies and to the world that 
as yet the free nations of this world have 
not Joined collectively together with power 
suflielent to carry out the mission which was 
Imposed upon Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
June of last year. As I read and listened and 
thought about our President’s speech of 
Wednesday of last week, he was saying for 
all the world to bear, and we in this country 
must make up our minds to agree or dis¬ 
agree. that America’s mission and the mis¬ 
sion of the United Nations in Korea has 
changed tremendously and completely from 
what it was 9 months ago. 
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Senator Bxmton. Senator Caxh, the big 
tbing that we were after in Korea. It seems 
to me. has been achieved short of military 
victory. The first big thing we were after 
was to make out of the United Nations a 
strong, rctive. vital potential force in world 
affairs. If we had not moved Into Korea as 
we did last June. I think the United Na¬ 
tions would have been relegated and in all 
possibility permanently into a kind of polite 
debating society or merely a platform for 
the Russian propaganda attacks upon us. 
Our action In Korea has demonstrated to the 
Russians and their allies or satellites the po¬ 
tential resistance any place in the world 
where aggression breaks out. That's the big 
thing that has so far been achieved in Korea. 
That In itself is a psychological victory. 

Senator Cam. Senator Bbnton, that Is not 
what we said we were going to Korea to at¬ 
tempt. to accomplish. We were going to 
Korea to repel and chase out the enemy. We 
have done no such thing. The President 
of the United States, on Wednesday last, said 
that power sufficient to undertake and ac¬ 
complish our mission are not to be given, 
first to Oieneral MacArthur, and now to his 
successor. Lt. Oen. Matthew Bunker Rldg- 
way. Instead of repelling the aggressor as 
was our determination 9 months ago, we. 
through the words of the President, have 
decided to resist the aggressor, and it's this 
American’s point of view that if all the col¬ 
lective forces of free men everywhere can 
only resist an aggressor in Korea, they are 
foredoomed to annihilation and to defeat 
and to Just being wiped off this earth when 
it comes to a larger war against commu¬ 
nism in other and large battle areas. 

Senator Bbnton. Senator Cain, let me 
break in right there. I don’t believe we’re 
going to settle these grave and dlfBcult prob¬ 
lems and these grave political questions by 
military conquest alone. The military con¬ 
quest— 

Senator Cain. I agree. 

Senator Benton. What we're after in Korea 
is a means to a larger end. which is the collec¬ 
tive peace and security not only of the people 
of the United States but of the free nations 
of the world. Now you have an element of 
political Judgment on General MacArthur's 
recommendations on the naval opera¬ 
tion—^the Ohlang Kai-shek operation, the air 
bombing of the China coast. That is an im¬ 
portant political decision as well as a mili¬ 
tary decision. 

Senator Cain. I agree. 

Senator Benton. Now, you have the four 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, who seem to differ with 
General MacArthur. you have the President, 
you have the leaders in England, in PTance, 
in other countries of the world. With all 
respect to the general’s great military talent, 
at the political level the potential conse¬ 
quences of this Chinese action 1 would like 
to suggest that it looks as if everybody's out 
of step except General MacArthur, Senator 
Cain, and Senator Tatt. 

Senator Cain. Itenator Benton, I think 
that is not a cormct thing for you to say. 
What General MacArthur did on two occa¬ 
sions or more occasions in Korea was to 
raise some questions—^he merely asked the 
United Nations to make some firm decisions 
either, to use a slang expression, to "put up" 
the forces they said last June they would 
put up or to "shut up" against their own in¬ 
ferred intention of doing nothing further 
in Korea to expel and re]^ the Invader. I 
think that Gen. Douglas MacArthur did his 
Nation and the free world a great favw in 
asking Ml of us, Where are we headed? The 
President of the United States the other 
night said we are headed this way: "We are 
going to negotiate a peace in due time with 
the enemy." Ihe presumption is on the 
enemy's terms. Korea, which wa cet out to 
make free, united, and self-controlled is to 


continue to be a battleground of frustration 
and futility because the great forces of free¬ 
dom have decided they do not have strength 
suffleient to their undertaking. 

Senator Benton. There’s nothing in the 
record of the evidence anywhere to indicate 
any thought of any negotiation making 
peace on the enemy’s terms. Tou couldn’t. 
It Is that fear, it is that thought in the 
hearts of many of our fellow countr 3 rmen 
that lie at the root of part of our grave and 
deep disagreement- 

Senator Caxn. That’s quite right. 

Senator Benton. Today in the field of for¬ 
eign policy. 

Senator Cain. Well, Senator- 

Senator Benton. And on behalf of the 
President and our leaders in the State De¬ 
partment and on behalf of our British 
allies, I would deny that thought. Now, to 
carry that a step further, we have got to 
reach a point when we try to get a general 
settlement with the Ck>mmunlsts. There’s 
no doubt. Churchill puts It by telling us. 
as you on the Military Affairs Committee 
know, to get strong and then negotiate. But 
there must be a time when we will negoti¬ 
ate if we’re going to avoid this world war m. 

Senator Cain. Senator Bill Benton, per¬ 
mit me to disagree with you for this funda¬ 
mental reason: For approximately 9 months 
the mission of the United Nations was to re¬ 
pel and chase out the aggressor if they could 
while giving evidence always of a desire to sit 
down and negotiate a reasonable peace. On 
Wednesday of last week the President of the 
United States said we are only going to at¬ 
tempt to resist from now on. And against 
that new characterization or definition of 
what we’re going to do in Korea, the enemy 
need be In no hurry; he knows our forces 
aren’t going to attempt to go anywhere and 
the presumption is that we’re not going to 
get enough power to go anywhere, and so 
that enemy can sit back, continue to fight 
a war of attrition, keep on nibbling at 
the peace table until we free powers are 
required to accept terms that we wouldn’t 
have thought tenable or possible nine short 
months ago. 

Senator Benton. These are very compli¬ 
cated questions. Tour high praise of Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway on the floor of the Senate, 
Friday afternoon, and the great confidence 
you had in him, seem to me to be inconsist¬ 
ent with the certainty with which you now 
prophesy what his military movements are 
going to be in Korea. 

Senator Cain. Senator Benton, there Is no 
connection between the two. Oen. Matthew 
Bunker Rldgway. like his predecessor, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, are two of the great 
fighting generals this world has ever known. 
But Matthew Bimker Rldgway will have im¬ 
posed upon him the same decisions of frus¬ 
tration and futility which led to the removal 
of Oen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Senator Benton, So srour answer for that 
is. Let us start the big war right now. 

Senator Cain. I’ve said no such thing. 

Mr. Cooke. Let’s get this clear both ways, 
gentlemen. Senator Cain, first what is your 
proposal from here on in the Korean War? 

Senator Caxn. I think it is nothing short 
of this—the President of the United States, 
the large political leaders of all the free na¬ 
tions of the world collected as they are now 
at Lake Success, talk constantly and insist¬ 
ently about collective security. Fifty-three 
nations started out to win first the police 
action in Korea, and now the war—for the 
President called it a war the other day— 
but after 9 months of war 14 nations out 
of 68 nations have contributed as many as 
1 foot soldier to that contest. Now we’re 
not going anywhere for freedom, we’re not 
going anywhere In the direction of victory 
unless we mMce collective security what it 
implies, a "large sacrifice and participation 
from each and every one of the 58 free na¬ 
tions of the world." ’That’s my answer to 


the President’s speech of the other night- 
let us do what we say and mean what we 
intended to do 9 months ago. 

Mr. Cooke. And, in the meantime, Senator 
Caxn, when would you bomb in Manchuria 
or In China? 

Senator Cain. I would have given to the 
Supreme Commander—months ago, in No¬ 
vember—the authority to bomb the enemy 
supply lines wherever he thought that tacti¬ 
cally and strategically necessary In order to 
save American lives. 1 would place in the 
hands, were I the authority and I’m not, of 
General Rldgway that same authority. But 
I in part think the question is academic be¬ 
cause if the President’s prophecy of the other 
night comes true that the mass offensive, 
which the President said was being mobilized 
north of the Yalu River, is launched on our 
limited forces, then in self-defense General 
Rldgway and his men of all these nations 
must retaliate with everything they've got 
if they wish to live, and that can only come 
through bombing the supply and communi¬ 
cation lines of the enemy in Manchuria. 

Mr. Cooke. There, Senator Benton, is one 
side of a foreign policy, what would be your 
proposal instead. 

I^nator Benton. I share wholly Senator 
Cain's desire to create a world where we can 
have collective—what he calls collective se¬ 
curity; that, of course, is what we’re after 
in our Korean action. The Korean action 
symbolizes the effort and hope of the United 
Nations to take a vast step forward toward 
collective security. 

Now, I’m going to—this is very serious 
and dlfBcult material we’re discussing here. 
Most of our allies in the United Nations, 
most of our allies in Europe, disagree with 
the course of action advocated by General 
MacArthur and Senator Caxn; these are peo¬ 
ple not without experience with China and 
the Orient. I would like at the risk of per¬ 
haps some of our listeners thinking I am 
treating a serious, desperate subject where 
lives are at stake and where our boys are 
right today this very minute being killed 
in Korea, but even at the risk of some peo¬ 
ple thinking I’m treating it with levity, I 
would like to tell you and Senator Caxn a 
little story that perhaps Illustrates why I 
think my policy is the policy of hope, why 
General MacArthur and Senator Gain's pol¬ 
icy is a policy that may precipitate us into 
the third war, which otherwise we can hope 
to avoid. 

Senator Caxn. Please give tu the story, 
William. 

Mr. Cooke. May I Interrupt. Before you 
give US the story. Senator Benton, your pol¬ 
icy—Just a little more clarity on that; in¬ 
stead of an augumentatlon of the war in the 
Far Bast the center of your policy would be 
what? 

Senator Benton. Well, we have three other 
approaches to foreign policy as Senator Cain 
knows full well out of his membership of 
the Armed Services Committee over and 
above military force. Mr. Paul Hoffman, re¬ 
cently retired as the head of the BCA, has 
written a very brilliant and able book, 
which is now running in the newspapers of 
the country, in Installments, dealing in large 
part with these other approaches other than 
force to foreign policy. Mr. Hoffman’s book 
points out that force alone caxmot conquer, 
or when we have conquered, can’t do the Job 
for us. We must have strong economic 
policy, a good Illustration of that is the Mar¬ 
shall plan and point 4; we must have a far 
stronger information and propaganda policy 
than ever created or conceived thus far by 
the State Department. And, of course, we 
must continue our diplomatic efforts and 
pressure at the highest level to strengthen 
the United Nations to achieve collective se¬ 
curity. 

Senator Cain. Will you permit me to inter¬ 
ject, Senator Bill Benton, you Just said 
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something very Interesting—"We must con¬ 
tinue our pressures st the highest level." 
What we, who are concerned with men who 
die now in Korea, want to do are to exert 
some powers at the toot of the ladder 
through men who were fighting. And let 
me draw to his attention, Senator Bkmton’s 
attention, and everybody else who Is con¬ 
cerned—that, look. Bill Bei^on- 

Senator Benton. Well, let me tell you my 
story- 

Senator Cain. I will. Tour story comes 
next—on Korea—that after 0 months of war 
62 free nations In terms of collective secu¬ 
rity about which you hope we’re going to 
have some day, have not collectively con¬ 
tributed as many foot soldiers to the mud 
and the misery and the bloodshed of Korea 
as America has lost in casualties. That’s 
why my eye is on that Yalu River in antici¬ 
pation of the great tragedy which is likely to 
result from this mass offensive the President 
told us about the other night and for which, 
sir, we are not only not prepared today, we 
are giving no Intention of becoming pre¬ 
pared, and 1 think It a great pity. 

Senator Benton. Senator Cain, you may 
have been on the floor of the Senate at the 
time of the outbreak of the Korean Invasion 
when I was the first to demand that soldiers 
from other nations be Immediately sent In¬ 
to Korea to Join our own boys in Korea. 

* * * that we do not have at this time 
greater forces but we’ve got to remember we 
sent General Eisenhower to Europe to build 
up the forces there. 

Senator Cain. Is there a war going on In 
Europe today? 

Senator Benton. We've got to remember 
that the British, In the Straits Settle¬ 
ments—you know the figures better than I 
do—the French In Indochina do have de¬ 
tachments of soldiers and the French fight¬ 
ing In Indochina as we are In Korea roughly 
comparable to our own detachments In 
Korea. 

Senator Cain. That’s right. 

Senator Benton. Now, In other words, that 
again Illustrates the fact that we are in an 
area where progress Is not coming as rapidly 
as we want It to come and on that you and 
I agree. 

I may say. Senator Cain, In line with your 
suggestion and before your suggested ap¬ 
proach to the China question and General 
MacArthur’s before I tell my story, which 
I’m afraid I’m over-bulldlng, I wonder why 
you or some other distinguished Republican 
leader In the Senate doesn't Introduce a res¬ 
olution unto the floor of the Senate calling 
for this war against China Instead of more 
or less keeping omrselves behind the brass or 
the leadership or the Ideas of General Mac- 
Arthur. We’ve been saying on the floor of 
the Senate that we In Congress have the 
power to declare war. 

Senator Cain. Right. 

Senator Benton. And not the President. 
Senator Cain. All right. 

Senator Benton. Well, If we want war with 
China, why don’t you get It out in the open 
and put In a resolution and call for the 
declaration of war on China Instead of going 
at It In this backward way through General 
MacArthur. 

Senator Cain. Look, nobody is going at 
anything In a backward way. It was only on 
Wednesday, a couple of nights ago, in the 
middle of last week, that the President of 
the United States for the first time ever 
said that the United States and the United 
Nations were Involved In a war In Korea. 
After 60,000 Americans had been killed. In¬ 
jured, or lost In action, the President of the 
United States continued to characterize that 
amazingly large conflict as being a police 
action. 

Now, this Senator, is giving thought to a 
question and he is not acting with the speed 
and the rapidity and without the authority 


with which the President acted last June. 

I because of what the President said 

last week that there Is good and sound reason 
on Tuesday of next week, which Is after the 
week end Is over and a lot of people have 
thought about It, for a resolution to be 
offered In the Senate of the United States 
declaring war In Korea against all of the 
enemies of the United Nations fighting either 
In Korea or using contiguous and adjacent 
territories from which to launch attacks 
against men who, because we’ve done nothing 
in 9 months to destroy the build-up of those 
attacks, are too defenseless—I Intend to 
make such a resolution to move to focus 
again public opinion on this question to 
find out not only where we are. Bill Benton, 
but where In God’s name are we going. 

Senator Benton. In line with your view, 
Senator Cain, that’s the frank, courageous, 
candid approach and It gets it out In the 
open on the floor of the Senate. And If It 
means the big war and starting a big war 
now—I, of course, will oppose your resolu¬ 
tion. 

Now I’m going to tell you my story. 

Senator Cain. Ah, but before you do 
that- 

Senator Benton. No, no, no, no, • • * 
that I postponed this story too long, this Is 
the story- 

Senator Cain. Well, keep this story on 
Korea and we’re for It. All of us. 

Senator Benton. This Is the story that 
Illustrates why I think there Is more hope 
In my policy than In General MacArthur’s 
policy. It’s a story about an Oriental despot. 
This Oriental despot, some hundreds of years 
ago. sentenced one of his courtiers to oeath. 
The courtier said to him, "O king,"—^he 
said—"O king, before you kill me, give me 
a 30-day reprieve and in that 30 days I shall 
teach your favorite ass how to talk." So 
the king settled back and said, "Well," he 
said, "all right, what’s 30 days?” and he sent 
the man to his Jail and sent him his favorite 
ass and, of course, the courtier’s friends 
came around and said, "Well, now, what are 
you up to anyway? What’s the Idea of this 
gag of yours?" And the courtier looked at 
him, and there’s much Oriental wisdom now 

In what the courtier said- 

Senator Cain. We’re dealing with the 
Orient. 

Senator Benton. Yes; we are. And the 
courtier said, "Well," he said, "you know in 
the next 30 days, a lot can happen." He said, 
"In the first place I might die. In the next 
place, the king might die. But In the third 
place, there’s a bare chance that ass may 
learn how to talk." 

Senator Cain. Well. Bill, 1 found your 
story very Interesting. Now through the 
point of the story, are you asking for patience 
In Korea? Is that what you’re driving at? 

Senator Benton. The American people lack 
patience on these great Issues—^that’s exactly 
the point I’m making: It Is a characteristic 
and a grave handicap to us in the difficult 
problem of the conduct of our foreign policy. 
We do lack patience. That’s precisely the 
point of the story. 

Senator Cain. Senator Benton, I agree 
with you t>iat I think many times we do not 
have the patience we ought to have, but the 
patience In this case goes back 9 months, 
for on the 27th day of June 1960 the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States—without consul¬ 
tation or advice from anybody so far as I 
know and with totally no patience of any 
kind—started us off on a collective security 
effort which has not come to pass. 

Senator Benton. I disagree. 

Senator Cain. So we now are suggesting 
that In view of this build-up and this mass 
offensive, which we can anticipate, we must 
provide our fighting men and our allied 
friends with that authority sufficient to take 
care of themselves—that’s a calculated risk. 
If It leads to greater danger In the future 


that to my way of thinking is a risk we 
must take or we ought to remove ourselves 
from Korea at the earliest possible minute. 

Senator Benton. Well, It wasn’t the Presi¬ 
dent who precipitated this problem last June, 
it was the Invasion of the North Koreans: 
it was the Communist policy: It was the 
naked appearance of Communist policy of 
Invasion which we could all then see and 
understand. 

Senator Cain. The Orient must have had 
some patience admittedly before they started 
the attack. But as soon as they started it, 
the President exercised none of the patience 
to which you refer and which got us Into 
this business; some of us want to get us out 
of It, 

Senator Benton. Well, If 1 haul off right 
now and hit you as hard as I can you’re not 
going to be very patient about It—that's 
what we were up against. 

Senator Cain. And that’s what we're up 
against right now. 

Senator Benton. That's what we were up 
against In Korea last June. Even the 
slightest delay last June and those troops 
would have swept right down and taken over 
that peninsula If we’d been a week or two 

later, you know that would have- 

Senator Cain. After 9 months of war It 
looks as though that same thing Is too likely 
to happen again If we sit In our box In 
Southern Korea and refuse to give our men, 
because they do not have power enough, the 
power to go ahead as free men always ought 
to do or they ought to back away, lick their 
wounds, and prepare for a greater conflict 
on a larger field. 

Senator Benton. I don’t see that we have 
any choice but to put our confidence In the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and In the talented Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway on these questions. We cer¬ 
tainly can’t settle them day to day In de¬ 
bates on the floor of the Congress. 

Mr. Cooke. That’s one area In this MacAr¬ 
thur controversy we haven’t taken up, gen¬ 
tlemen, and fascinating as this all is, I would 
like to ask this kind of a double-barreled 
question. First you. Senator Cain. Propri¬ 
ety and the purpose of the MacArthur state¬ 
ments which led up to his dismissal? 

Senator Cain. I have never met General 
MacArthur. I have never seen him outside 
of his pictures. He not only is the command¬ 
ing general of our American forces in Korea, 
he has been our supreme commander of all 
allied forces representing the United Nations, 
which made of him not only a general In a 
fighting sense but a diplomat in a very high 
political sense and I conceive that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur feeling as he did had no 
other course to pursue than to place his case 
as he did before those for whom he worked 
and by whom he was employed and for the 
good of civilization everywhere. 

Mr. Cooke. Senator Benton, what do you 
think Mr. MacArthur—General MacAr¬ 
thur’s—purpose was? 

Senator Benton. Well. General MacArthur 
is one of our most brilliant, experienced and 
talented leaders has a high duty to the Con¬ 
stitution and to the American people. And I 
would not pass judgment against him In those 
high loyalties. Nor did the President. Over 
a long long period of time. But it Is my opin¬ 
ion that finally at the end of this road, at the 
end of this sequence of decisions. Interviews, 
statements of General MacArthur he knew 
perfectly well himself the end of the road was 
the Inevitable choice of the President which 
I think he was seeking and wanted of his dis¬ 
missal and recall. He gave the President and 
the Joint chiefs of staff no choice. General 
MacArthur with his brilliance and back¬ 
ground must have understood that perfectly 
well. 

Senator Cain. In October of 1960, 6 
months ago, the President of the United 
States. In an effort to understand the conflict 
in Korea, where he admitted that Gen. Doug- 
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IM IfacArtbur knew more mllltarlljr and po¬ 
litically than any man on the face of the 
earth« went hall way around the world to 
Wake iBland to confer with the general. 

Six short months- 

Senator Bmrow. That certainly shows he 
was trying to do his best ■" 

Senator Oaxw. And the President at that 
time had some patience. Six months later 
because the same man whom he character- 
Ixed—the President did->as a “great military, 
political figure" because he raised some fig¬ 
ures and because the President had no 
XMttlence, removed from oflioe a man whose 
prestige Is Immeasurable in the eyes of the 
Orient and whose advice, I think should have 
been calmly considered before any such fan¬ 
tastic action was taken by the President. 

Senator Bxiraoir. Now, Habxt Cauc, you 
saw the telegram released by the Joint Chiefs 
of Stafi at the time of General liaoArthur*s 
dismissal—-they had wired General IfacAr- 
tbur proposing negotiations with the Chinese 
leaders—the Commimlst leaders—General 
llacArtbur Instead of answering that wire 
himself personally In the field went ahead 
and made his proposal. 

Mr. Cooxx. Gentleman, I'm afraid we will 
have to stop going ahead here and let our 
audience go ahead from here with the facts 
and with the very strong and frankly put 
convictions which each of you have put in 
front of our audience. Thank you very much 
for your servioe and clarity and understand¬ 
ing of the MacArthxir controversy and our 
foreign policy. 

Amnouhckb. That was Dwight CookCi con¬ 
cluding today's People's Platform discussion 
of General MacArthur and the Korean crisis. 

Mr. Cooke’s guests were—United States 
Senator Wuxiam Bxnton, Democrat, of Con¬ 
necticut, and United States Senator Habbt P. 
Cam, of Washington. 


AppeasemeBt in Korea 


EXTENSION OF BEMAKBB 

HON. J. ALLEN FREAK, JR. 

or DKLAWASX 

IN THE SENATE OF TRE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, April 25,1951 
Mr. FEIEAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
enUUed *‘No Appeaser, No Firebrand,’* 
published in the Wilmington (Del.) 
Joumal-Every Evening of April 23,1961, 
discussing appeasement in Korea. 

There being no objection, the edltprial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

No ApPXASXR, No FXBXUtAWD 
“Appeasement” is a word that is being 
thrown around carelessly these days. (Its 
original meaning has been lost since Neville 
Chamberlain used it at Munich, and we use 
It here In Its new sense—making dishonor¬ 
able concessions to an aggressor Instead of 
fighting him.) It Is nonsense to speak of 
appeasement In Korea, where America is 
fi g h tin g a war that has already cost 60,000 
casualties; but some oongresslonal critics 
charge that killing Communists without 
bombing Manchuria or signing a demand 
note for the pOlltlcaUy and mUitarUy bank¬ 
rupt Chinese NatlonaUsts la appeasement. 

These same critios say—or imply—that to 
end the fighting in Korea on the basis of the 
status quo by mutual agreement would be 
appeasement. Others suggest that any and 
aU efforts to avoid world war in without 
fighting are appeasement. They simply don’t 
know the meaning of the word. 


Nobody calls Winston Ohurohlll an ap¬ 
peaser, and they hadn't better, within his 
hearing. His long, stem opposition to Com¬ 
munist totalitarianism is well known. It was 
he who shocked so many Americans in his 
prophetic Fulton. Mo., speech of March 1946. 
But since then he has written. In the Gather¬ 
ing Storm: 

“Those who are prone by temperament and 
character to seek sharp and clear-cut solu¬ 
tions of difficult and obscure problems, who 
are ready to fight whenever some challenge 
comes from a foreign power, have not always 
been right. On the other hand, those whose 
inclination la to bow their heads, to seek 
patiently and faithfully for peaceful com¬ 
promise, are not always wrong. On the con¬ 
trary, In the majority of instances they may 
be right, not only morally but from a practi¬ 
cal standpoint. How xnany wars have been 
averted by patience and porslsting good will. 
Religion and virtue alike lend their sanctions 
to meekness and humility, not only between 
men but between nations. Row many wars 
have been precipitated by firebrands.” 

Sentiments like these are now called **ap- 
peasement” in some quarters. They are 
nothing of the kind. They are. as Churchill 
says, one horn of the ”t<»menting dilemma” 
that national leaders must face In times of 
great crisis. 

Uoittd Statfi FfaiEBciR] Atiittaace to 
FortigB Coiutrwf 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P.KEM 

or BfzsaoDu 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Come One, Come All," published 
In the St. Louis Qlobe-Democrat on 
December 5. 1949. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

CoMZ Omx, Comx All 

Uncle Sam's Export-Import Bank has an¬ 
nounced a loan of $21,000,000 will be made to 
Afghanistan for a dam development. A 
bank spokesman consider this might be 
called a polnt-4 project, which wUl increase 
food production. He added it would help 
the country improve its international finan¬ 
cial position. That makes sense. The sum 
of $91,000,000 should improve anyone’s 
finances. 

We are also about to bolster the finances 
of Iran and India, from all accounts. Af¬ 
ghanistan is right in between. If we are all 
out for a chain of protective friendship clear 
acroes Europe, why chance a weak link for 
a paltry few miUions? 

Washington, the hand-out mecca, seems to 
be the world’s sole contender for honors at 
the top of the hit-the-Jack-pot parade. The 
stream of friendly doUsr fanciers miUs 
through the Capital like a stampede. It 
started with a sound desire to aid such war- 
battered allies as Britain and France. Now 
it is blossoming into a procession of devout 
adherents of western democracy, willing to 
have their national treasuries sugared in 
the anti-Oommunist campaign. They like 
the currency of American woo. 

France, Britain, and Belgium, as might be 
expected, have not gone away empty handed. 
There have been emissaries from Italy. 
Brazil, other South American states; from 
India. Greece. Iran, even Tibet. We may 
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confidently expect the trek to include Ger¬ 
many. Spain, Portugal, Turkey. So far we 
have not heard from Liapland or Tanganyika 
territory. But there is still time. 

Some of the diplomatic visitors frankly 
say they intend to remain neutral in the 
cold war, pledging troth neither to Russia 
nor the west. They suggest loans while 
carrying water on both shoulders. And Un¬ 
cle Sam holds the bag with both hands. Ah, 
well, the Croesus fixation was never nig¬ 
gardly or too acute. 


TIm MacArtlittr CoBftrovmy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

or OKLAHOISA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. KERR Mr. Pregident, as dra¬ 
matic evidence of the necessity to always 
maintain the integrity of the constitu¬ 
tional principle of the control of the 
military forces by the civilian authority 
of our Government, I ask that a para¬ 
graph appearing in the Annual Report 
of Chief of Staff Douglas MacArthur 
for the fiscal year 1932 be reprinted here, 
and 1 earnestly invite the attention of 
every American to this pertinent report 
on the national strategy of any war. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The national strategy of any war—that is, 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the general means and 
methods to be applied in attaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad policies 
applicable to the prosecution of war—are 
decisions that must be made by the head of 
the State, acting in oonfwmlty with the ex¬ 
pressed will of the Congress. No single de¬ 
partmental bead, no matter what bis par¬ 
ticular function or title, could or should be 
responsible for the formulation of such deci¬ 
sions. For example, in every war the United 
States has waged, the national objective to 
be attained has involved the Army in land 
attacks against areas held by the enemy. In 
every instance missions have been prescribed 
for the Navy that had in view the assisting 
and faciUtating of the Army’s efforts. Tet in 
DO case could these missions and objectives 
have been properly prescribed by the Secre¬ 
taries of War and Navy acting in unison or 
by a single supersecretary acting for both. 
The Issues involved were so far-reaching in 
their effects, and so vital to the life of the 
Nation, that this phase of coordinating Army 
and Navy effort could not be delegated by 
the Ck)mmander in Chief to any subordinate 
authority. Any such attempt would not con- 
sUtute delegation, but rather abdication. 

Mr. KERR. Next, Mr. President, X 
wish to Include a statement released by 
me to the press on Thiursday, April 19. 
1951, outlining the reasons for my stand 
on the MacArthur controversy. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
XtxcoRD, as follows: 

Washxmoton. April 19.—In ths MacAr- 
thur oontrovsrsy, ws are confronted with 
two basic auestlons: 

Do the American people want to risk an 
all-out war now, or do they want to combat 
aggression only and continue to push for 
peace? Do the American people want to 
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preserve their constitutional democracy, or 
aubmit to military dictatorship? 

For me, as a Senator and a citizen, a vet¬ 
eran of World War 1, the obvious answers 
can point to only one general course, tut 
it was my deep concern for the Immediate 
safety and welfare of Oklahoma’s 46th 
Division which directly led to my first out¬ 
spoken opposition to the MacArthur policies. 

General MacArthur has made It plain, in 
defiance of our Government and all our 
allies, that he wants to risk all-out war 
against Bed China which has a binding 
mutual aid pact with Russia. Without ques¬ 
tion, this could plunge our Nation Into a 
terrible tragic world war III In distant 
Asia, and even worse. It could thus expose 
our own cities to atomic bombs. 

I could not stand by In silence. That is 
why I stepped out In front on the criticism 
of General MacArthur. 

Many people have Inquired as to the 
background for my action. I will say this: 

I had no advance indication concerning 
the dramatic order which came so soon 
thereafter from the White House. Neither 
was there any suggestion from any source 
In the administration that Z speak out. 

I made my own decision based on what 
I believed to be the best interests and the 
real desires of my own constituents and 
the rest of my country. 

I know that the people of Oklahoma do 
not want a tragic and futile war In Bed 
China. We know it would swallow up the 
45th I>lvlsion and cost many, many more 
precious American lives than are being lost 
In Korea. 

The assignment of the 46th Division to 
Japan has brought the far eastern theater 
very close to home and given us all added 
concern for what is happening out there. 
I have received many sober messages from 
the relatives and friends of the men In the 
45th. 

In line with their urgent appeals and 
requests. I again had obtained assurance 
from the Secretary of the Army that "there 
Is still no plan to use the 45th for other 
than occupational purposes In Japan," but 
he confirmed my belief that any plan Is 
subject to change upon the decision of 
the theater commander. 

I was dictating the announcement to my 
office secretary when this reference to the 
theater commander aroused my fears and 
touched off my original critical statement. 

• The Issue was plain: to strive to prevent 
more war or to provoke more war—^whether 
we wanted to permit General MacArthur to 
take risks which could easily plunge our 
Oklahoma and other American boys into the 
mire and Jungle of Red China, or whether 
we wanted to try to restrict Korean action 
and continue to work for a peaceful settle¬ 
ment if it could possibly be achieved. 

During the great debate in the Senate last 
week. Senator Kmowland from California, 
apparently without concern about the fate 
of his own boys in the 40th Division or 
those of my State, tauntingly asked me If I 
wanted a sanctuary for them in Japan. 

I replied: "The sons of Oklahoma and 
California are in the Armed Forces of 
America. I do not seek any special favors 
for Oklahoma fighting men wherever they 
may be; neither would I permit, if I could 
prevent it, their being uselessly thrown 
Into an Incinerator which would result in 
destroying them and helping no one else." 

All of us regretted the climactic develop¬ 
ments which necessitated the removal of 
General MacArthur. 

In my original statement, I did not call for 
the immediate ouster of MacArthur. I still 
hoped he would respond to reason and be 
persuaded to accept established procedture 
and policy. However, despite a personal ap¬ 
peal from Secretary of the Army Pace, Gen¬ 


eral MacArthur again defied his own Gov¬ 
ernment and the combined policies of all our 
aUies. 

Naturally, the sudden removal of a public 
figure has Its dramatic impact. General 
MacArthur has many personal admirers In 
this country. However, the welfare of our 
country is bigger than any one man, and 
this Is not a decision to be made on the 
basis of personalities. 

America stands at the crossroads. This is 
a grave hour in the history of our country. 
We are in a life-and-death struggle with the 
godless forces of communism. 

The action of the President is restoring 
unity among the United Nations. It has 
achieved unity In our Armed Forces in the 
Far East. Our country needs unity today 
as much as at any time in her history, and 
1 believe that we can, must, and will find it. 

We must face up to the Issues that con¬ 
front us. I think the Congress should en¬ 
gage In a full and free debate, and then, in 
the democratic way, we should make a deci¬ 
sion. close ranks, and forge full speed ahead. 

If MacArthiur's supporters in Congress 
want to follow his policies, let them Intro¬ 
duce specific legislation. He has urged our 
bombing of Manchurian bases. He has 
called for sufficient additional forces to take 
the troops of Chlang Kai-shek onto the 
mainland of China. . 

If their outcry for MacArthur Is sincere, 
let his champions stand up and be counted. 
Let them support a resolution carrying out 
General MacArthur’s two major proposals 
which would amount to a declaration of war 
on China. 

At this writing, they have shown no in¬ 
clination to take any such positive action. 
They know that the American people do not 
want an all-out war with Bed China. They 
know that the American people do not want 
to set off an atomic war with Russia. 

The American people want to avoid world 
war III, either with China or Russia or both. 
If It Is humanly and honorably possible to 
do so—and 1 hope and pray that It Is. 

Mr. KERR. Following that state¬ 
ment, I wish to insert in the Record a 
statement issued by the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma concerning his reaction 
to the remarks of General MacArthur 
before a joint meeting of the Congress on 
April 19. 1951. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

I listened earnestly and carefully to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s speech. I looked for unity. 
I didn’t find It. I watched for an acknowl¬ 
edgment of the necessity to maintain the 
Integrity of civilian control of the military 
power. It was not there. I searched for 
language that would give hope of a limited 
confilct and a purpose to prevent the spread 
Into world-wide conflagration. He did not 
provide It. 

I listened for words which would promote 
cooperation between this Nation and our 
allies for collective security. Those words 
were not kpoken. I expected him who had 
been in command of the United Nations 
forces to acknowleC^e and report on hls 
stewardship and tell how to strengthen the 
common front. He did not even mention 
the United Nations or a single ally. 

I hoped he woiUd show the way to promote 
peace and prevent more or larger war. He 
was not looking In that direction. 

Instead, If 1 understood him, he sounded 
a call for an expanded war, a second front for 
sure, and a third front. If it came. The 
general spoke sadly, but Z was much sadder 
because I was convinced that his plan would 
not lead us upward to the goal of peace, but 


would hurl us downward to the awful road 
of total war. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, as the re¬ 
sult of the position taken by me on this 
Issue, I received many communications 
from the people of Oklahoma expressing 
their reaction to the President’s action 
in the case. I wish now to have in¬ 
serted at this point another release by 
me, dated April 26,1951, referring to this 
public opinion and expression. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Washinoton. April 26.— Most of the Mac¬ 
Arthur mall, at first, was In favor of the 
General, but the pro’s and con’s have been 
approaching a balance pretty fast. I firmly 
believe that the weight of public opinion 
soon will swing against the general’s mili¬ 
tant policies. 

I have always known tnat "the folks" are 
Just as good as “the people." Together, they 
have more sense than most anybody and 
when they think something through, they 
come up about 9 times out of 10 with the 
right answer. 

I didn’t get into the MacArthur fracas to 
win any popularity contest. I knew It would 
be hotter than a depot stove, and that It 
would got more so all the time. However, X 
figured somebody had to try to stop the 
fiames of war from being spread even if he 
got a little singed In doing it. 

I may wake up dead, but I know I’m right. 
So, anyway you look at It, that makes me 
"dead right." (And. 1 would a lot rather be 
dead right, than dead wrong.) 

I know, the quicker the folks understand 
that MacArthur’s policies would result In a 
second and far more terrible war In Asia, and 
an almost certain total war with Russia, the 
happier they will be that he was relieved of 
his command In time. Everybody knows the 
Chinese Reds may force a bigger war on us. 
If they do, we will meet them and beat 
them, but we will never be guilty of starting 
it, nor lacking In an all-out effort to prevent 
It, if possible. 

A burst of mall In the last few days from 
Oklahoma folks confirms my expectations as 
to ultimate reaction, and It shows that the 
people of Oklahoma already are coming to 
grips with the vital issues. They are reason¬ 
ing out their opposition to military dic¬ 
tatorship and the MacArthtir program to ex¬ 
pand the war. 

These varied letters and telegrams repre¬ 
sent all walks of life and almost every com¬ 
munity In the State. But they follow the 
same general pattern of thought, assuring 
me that when emotions cool and feeling set¬ 
tles, the people will see the MacArthur poli¬ 
cies for what they really are. 

In my stand against these policies, I am 
most grateful to my friends for their confi¬ 
dence and good wishes. I will be eternally 
grateful to them for giving me so much com¬ 
fort when the going was tough. 

New York Times editorial of April 20. con¬ 
clusion. ke 3 rnotes my own position: "General 
MacArthur, himself, agrees that hls pro¬ 
posals are based on two assumptions— 
namely, that the actions he advocates will 
crush Communist China, and that Soviet 
Russia will not necessarily Join in the war. 
But, the genial, himself, seems to have 
doubts about the latter all-important point. 
And if hls assumptions should prove wrong, 
as they did in the case of Communist China, 
the actions he advocates could not only lead 
to the catastrophe of a new world war, they 
would also put the onus for that war upon 
us, even In the eyes of our friends. That 
would mean the destruction of the United 
Nations and the North Atlantic alliance. 
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wUeh would le«v« vm to fight the war aloae. 
That rtik muat he avoided, even at the ooat 
of prolonging the war In Korea.'* 

Mr. KERR. Finally, Mr. President, Z 
should like to have printed an editorial 
from the Frederick (Okla.) Leader, cap¬ 
tioned ‘The stand of Senator Kerr.** 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

the stand or Senator Kerr 

The tirade loosed upon Senator Robert B. 
Kerr by the Dally Oklahoman~-a publication 
whose conunitment to the old guard Re¬ 
publican Party has long been a matter of 
oonunon knowledge—has so carefully ob¬ 
scured the real facts that some people are 
being grossly mlAsd as to Kerr's purposes. 

Words flow easily from the pens of those 
who would mislead, and the beauty of adjec¬ 
tives can easily be used to distort. 

Senator Kerr, with full realLsation of 
gravity of the world situation, has fought 
selective service from one end of Washington 
to the other from the time Oklahoma’s 
Porty-flfth Division Thunderblrds v;ere fed- 
erallaed Into active duty—seeking to get 
credit for the men so inducted against Okla¬ 
homa's draft quota. He seeks this in fair¬ 
ness and equity to prevent a double drain on 
CMclahoma’s own. and his position deserves 
the praise and commendation of every Sooner 
cltleen. Senator Bob’s fight has been so 
strong, and so sustained in Its effort, that he 
Is about to win a victory on the basis of 
simple mathematical calculations to which 
selective service officials can find no further 
defensive answer. Be has had assistance 
from Senator Mxkr Monronet and others of 
the Oklahoma delegation. 

Senator Kerr, with a broad and first-hand 
knowledge of all the facts of international 
turmoil, finds Oklahoma's own Porty-flfth 
Division at sea. bound for the Far East, even 
before Its divisional training was completed 
and before all its unit complements were 
properly filled. And this situation arose at 
a time when General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur was Incrlaslng dally the tempo 
and tone of his one-man demand that the 
United States enter Immediately on an ag¬ 
gressive pattern against continental China, 
more glibly described as preventive warfare. 

Because of the slse of the Forty-fifth and 
the naturally patriotic fervor of our cltusens, 
no State in the Union has more at stake on 
a per capita basis In the present conflict In 
Korea than has Oklahoma. We have given 
our Thunderbird Division, and the flower of 
its manhood, and at the same time have met 
the full draft quota specified. We were al¬ 
ready near top of the list on volunteers and 
reservists called. 

Senator Kerr has no objection. If It Is the 
will of Congress, the State Department, the 
Secretary for Defense, Chiefs of Staff, and 
the people of the United States, to plunge 
this Nation Into the first phases of a so- 
called preventive war against the Chinese 
mainland. Such a decision would be based 
upon unity of action by all our civilian and 
service people, upon proper preparation of 
the Military Bstabllshment, and upon a 
squaring of the manpower situation to the 
end that those States with mustered Na¬ 
tional Guard units will not be asked to bear 
the brunt of an international engagement 
that could grow into great magnitude. 

But Senator Kerr does object—and stren¬ 
uously—to such action being taken solely on 
the willful desire of one military leader, even 
if that person happens to be a man of the 
high caliber and distinguished ablUty of 
General MacArthur. 

And regardless of the pressure to the con¬ 
trary, the Nation will continue to hear his 


objections until more conclusive action Is 
taken to achieve a balancing of contributions 
by States of manpower cRposed to the dan¬ 
gers of conflict In the Far Xsst. 

When it dawns upon the people that Sen¬ 
ator Kerb's aim is cautious service to the 
people of Oklahoma, who he represents, and 
to the Nation as a whole, at a time when 
every step it takes must be morally right and 
physically possible, the caustic criticism now 
being heaped upon him in some quarters 
will sear the fingers of those who write for 
purpose Instead of principle, for demagogery 
instead of democracy and for profits Instead 
of peace. 


RepIftcemflBt of Graerai MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or FENNSTLVANZA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printet* In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The 'Firing' of General Mac¬ 
Arthur.'* published in the Allentown 
<Pa.) Evening Chronicle of April 10.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

In the Wah» of the News—The "Piexno” of 
Qbnebai, MacArthur 

The one thing Mr. Truman and his ad¬ 
ministration cannot stand Is the truth. 

Re has not been able to stand It In connec¬ 
tion with the sorry state of our Military Bs¬ 
tabllshment at the outbreak of the Korean 
War, despite the expenditure of more than 
$80,000,000,000 the taxpayers thought were 
beln^used for defense purposes. 

Facts revealed by a Senate committee In 
connection with the shameful operation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
have made the White House and Its close 
associates squirm uncomfortably. 

Disclosures of the Kefauver crime Investi¬ 
gating committee have reflected the worst 
kind of discredit on ’Truman appointees and 
Truman supporters. 

The conviction of Alger Hiss, despite TTu- 
man calling the charges against him a "red 
herring” and Dean Acheson's protestations of 
friendship were but one of many Instances 
In which the administration has tried to Im¬ 
pede the truth In exposure of Communists 
who have Inflltrated into the Government. 

And, finally, we now have the summary 
dismissal of General MacArthur. one of the 
great soldier statesDaen In American history, 
because he also chose to tell what be be¬ 
lieved to be the truth to the embarrassment 
of htr. Truman and our weak-kneed allies 
and the Gommunlst-ooddllng State Depart¬ 
ment. 

General MaoArthmr's only offense, as we 
see It was to speak out when the rules say a 
soldier must only do and die, but not talk. 
We think he did it in the best Interests of 
his country and that he has been fully aware 
of the possible consequences. Soldier that 
he is. he refnsefi to take the easy way out by 
fceeifing quiet. 

JM us remember always that it was not 
General MacArthur, but Mr. Truman and 
the State Department who created the 
Korean situation in the first place by 
splitting the little country with Russia and 
then letting the Republic of South Korea 


shift for Itself with only token assistance, 
while the Soviets were training a massive 
army across the border for many months. 

Let us remember, too that It was Mr. ’Tru¬ 
man and the State Department and General 
Marshall who, by their Insistence on admis¬ 
sion of Communists Into the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment and then their repudiation of 
Chlang Kai-shek, made it possible for the 
Reds to conquer all China. 

And let us remember that General Mac¬ 
Arthur has been right over the years while 
his superiors have been so wrong. While the 
Communists have been overrunning Europe 
and China, he has made his occupation of 
Japan an example for all time. He alone has 
refused to coddle Moscow and for that rea¬ 
son the island empire today constitutes one 
of our Important bastions of defense. 

What, then, has been his great offensef 
Simply to say that be thinks he is fighting 
a war without an objective so long as the 
United Nations refuses to permit him to 
bomb Communist concentrations In Man¬ 
churia; because he has advocated use of 
Nationalist Chinese troops on Formosa to 
create a diversionary attack against the Chi¬ 
nese mainland, Just as the Russians are us¬ 
ing their Chinese allies to tie down hun¬ 
dreds Of thousands of American boys, and 
because he has expressed the opinion that 
the war against Communism must be won 
on the continent of Asia If It la to be won 
at all. 

Who has he offended? Well, he has offend¬ 
ed Messrs. Truman and Acheson and Gen¬ 
eral Marshall who want to concentrate our 
strength In Europe. Re has offended our 
vascillatlng allies in the United Nations who 
are perfectly willing to see American boys 
die In the mud of Korea without lifting 
any effective hand of their own to help. He 
has offended Great Britain whose Socialist 
government Mr. Truman has been keeping 
In business with American dollars because 
Britain wants to remain friendly with Com¬ 
munist China so that she can do business 
as usual with a people who are klUlng Amer¬ 
icans every hour of the day and night. 

And so a great soldier and a great Amer¬ 
ican has been "fired" with about as much 
tact and diplomacy as would ordinarily be 
used In getting rid of an office boy who 
broke the rules once too offten; "fired" with 
only a scant word of praise of one of the out¬ 
standing public careers In our history. 

But, strangely enough, the outrageous In¬ 
cident has the effect of raising MacArthur’s 
stature and diminishing that of his so-called 
superiors. 

Perhaps he can now return to this coun¬ 
try and speak his mind as a free cltlsen. 
That should be his right and the American 
people are entlUed to know what he knows 
and thinks. 

Meanwhile It will be a long time before 
this disgrace of this day Is forgotten. 


Wiite in the Veternne’ Admbiitrition 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHIt TABER 

or NEW Toax 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESBNTATiVES 
Wednesday, April 25,1951 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, 1 herewith 
submit a letter from the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs showing an average 
of over 300 employees at two hospitals 
for nearly 6 months with no doctors and 
no patients. This waste is why there is 
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not money to properly care for the 
veterans. 

VimaANS' Administration, 

San Francisco, Calif., April 21, 1951, 
Bon. John Tabsr. 

Hoiise of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Taber; This will acknowledge 
your letter of AprU 6. 1951 concerning the 
new Veterans Administration Hospitals lo¬ 
cated at Beckley and Clarksburg. W. Va. 

The Beckley Hospital was accepted from 
the contractors on October 6, 1950, and the 
Clarksburg Hospital was accepted on Octo¬ 
ber 24, 1950, Since the date of acceptance 
of these two hospitals the following em¬ 
ployees have been on duty month by month 
as follows: 



Beckley 

Clarksburs 

Oct. 31. IMO. 

71 

54 

Nov. ivwo. 

144 

113 

Doc. 31, law. 

1»2 

134 

Jan. 31. l»5l. 

1«U 

144 

Feb. 28, laM. 

in:! 

170 

Mar. 31, 1«51. 

181 

196 


The hospital at Beckley. W. Va.. was opened 
and accepted its first patient on March 1. 
1951, and the Clarksburg Hospital accepted 
its first patient on March 12, 1951. It was 
Impossible to open these two hospitals ear¬ 
lier because of our inability to recruit the 
necessary professional staff. 

Sincerely yours, 

Carl R. Orat, Jr., Administrator. 


Replacemeiit of Genertl MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSTLVANXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, an editorial 
entitled “The Palace Guards Win—Or 
Do They?” published in the New Castle 
(Pa.) News of April 12.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Palace Guards Win—Or Do They? 

There must be merriment in Moscow today. 

And somehow we imagine we can hear a sly 
British chuckle coming out of Number 10 
Downing Street. 

While in our own State Department Ache- 
son and his boys are marking across the 
record of conspiracy against MacArthur 
*‘MlBSlon Accomplished." 

For after 6 years of sniping at Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur they have his scalp. But 
his scalp dangles fRfm the chandeliers like 
the sword of Damocles. 

For Douglas MacArthur, America's No. 1 
soldier, if not indeed it's No. 1 cltlsen, has 
been fired ignomlniously, fired Just like a 
ditch digger might be fired by a straw boss. 

Fired because he gave voice to the wonder- 
ings of millions of American minds, “If we 
have to fight the Communist why stop at 
some geographic line?” 

MacArthur’s crime was that be believed the 
lives of American boys should not be poured 
out on foreign lands unless there was some 
reason in logic at the end of the trail. 


He believed that if the Communists were 
permitted to mass and group over the North 
Korean border, and strike again and again 
at the Americans then those nests of vipers 
should be wiped out. He believed the Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists on Formosa should be 
turned loose to light against the Commu¬ 
nists for their homeland. He believed it 
a futile thing to keep fighting within a 
restricted area in Korea unless a political 
peace could be consummated. 

And so. because MacArthur is a great 
American, because his soldierly heart had 
a great 83 nnpathy for the fate of his men, 
because like Billy Mitchell he told the truth, 
he was fired. 

This war. which Truman called a police 
action, has 250,000 American men in the 
field. Our casualties are over 60.000. 

Great Britain has 13,000 men In the field. 
Great Britain continues to sell to the Com¬ 
munists. Great Britain wants to hold on to 
Hong Kong. Britain, therefore, had a rea¬ 
son to undermine MacArthur, a reason 
rooted in its own national selfishness. Ergo, 
our American policy must be cut according 
to -the British design and if Dean Acheson 
is to remain in good standing with the 
Downing Street brand of diplomacy then 
MacArthiur has to be fired. 

And he was. 

Acheson engineered the deal which got us 
out of China. MacArthur protested against 
such diplomacy. The blunders of Acheson 
brought on the Korean war and MacArthur 
was called on once more to lead troops 
against an enemy. 

Because he could not stomach such back- 
alley diplomacy as we have been getting, 
because he was outraged at the further 
slaughter of American boys, he spoke his 
mind. 

Here Is the soldier who carved victory out 
of defeat in the Pacific, who went Into 
Japan as a conquerer and became the Japan¬ 
ese friend through his wise administration. 

Here Is a man whose record of American¬ 
ism shines with a golden glow for over 40 
years. "The path of glory leads but to the 
grave.” • 

As for President Truman’s excuse for fir¬ 
ing MacArthur—made last night—little can 
be said for it. The voice was the voice of 
Truman but the words were the words of 
Acheson. 


Ship Named ^'O’Higgint’’ 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

or MISSOURI 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. CARNAHAlN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, 1 include an article taken from 
the New York Times of April 22, 1961. 
entitled “Topics of the Times." 

Topics or the Times 

SHIP NAMED "O’HIGKUNS” 

Down at the Philadelphia Navy Yard a 
United States light cruiser, the Brooklyn, 
has been undergoing more than a sea change. 
She Is 16 years old, 10,000 tons, and carries 
fifteen 6-inch guns. During the last war 
she helped with various amphibious land¬ 
ings in the Mediterranean. She has been a 
fighting ship, one for the sons of Brooklyn 
to be proud of. 

Now she has been sold to Chile and is 
about to take off, staffed by a crew of Chilean 
sailors, for lands far from the Gowanus. She 


goes not as the Brooklyn but as the General 
O’Higgins. And let no one along Flatbush 
Avenue or around Borough Hall think that 
that name does not fit a ship once named 
the Brooklyn. For Bernardo O’Higgins was 
as fighting a man as ever Sands Street saw. 
He is the great Chilean national figure, the 
country's George Washington. 

PROM COU19TY MEATH 

Just how a fine broth of a boy with the 
Old Irish name of O'Higgins could wind up 
as the scrappiest and best beloved man in 
Chilean history is something that only the 
sons of the Irish could explain fully. The 
O'Hlgglns story in Chile begins with Am¬ 
brose O'Hlggins, from County Meath. An 
uncle, a Spanish priest, sent him to South 
America in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. For some years he was a trader and 
peddler in Buenos Aires. His Spanish, 
spoken with an Irish lilt, must have charmed 
many a customer. Later he went over the 
Andes to Chile. Frontier wars against the 
Indians were being fought and Ambrose, now 
Ambrosio, entered the Spanish Army. By 
1788 he was Captain General of Chile. 

THE BOY BERNARDO 

Hls son, Bernardo, was born of a Chilean 
mother on August 20. 1776. From hls father 
Bernardo inherited whatever It is that the 
sons of the Irish inherit. From hls mother 
he got the charm that attracted everyone 
who met him and the compassion that he 
showed all whom he met. He was sent to 
England for hls education. Radical Ideas, 
nurtured by the French Revolution, were In 
the air. A young man who knew the misery 
of Spanish rule back home, the state-nur¬ 
tured ignorance, the power and the selfish¬ 
ness of the privileged, could dream of a bet¬ 
ter world and of leading men toward it. The 
sons of the Irish have often dreamed that 
dream. 

RETURN TO CHILE 

He returned to Chile in 1802. The long- 
expected and long-overdue revolt against 
Spain broke out in 1810. In the front line 
of the rebels was Bernardo O'Hlgglns. In 
1813 he took supreme command of the rebel 
army, but In hls first'attempt to beat the 
Spanish troops he met defeat. The sons of 
the Irish have often known that. He saw 
the Spanish rule restored, with Its medieval 
ignorance and cruelty and disregard for any 
except the wealthy. In 1816 the great South 
American revolutionary San Martin was 
ready to come to the aid of Chile. O'Higglns 
went to Argentina to Join him. They came 
back over the Andes In January 1817 with 
3,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry. They met 
the Spanish twice and beat them twice. The 
revolution in Chile was a reality. The 
Spanish were out forever and O’Hlgglns knew 
what a victory was. The sons of the Irish 
have sometimes known that. too. 

AHEAD or UlS TIME 

Bernardo became the first director of the 
new state. He wrote the first constitution 
and aimed it right at the evils that had sick¬ 
ened him. He wanted land taken from the 
large estates and he advocated popular edu¬ 
cation. The people supported him; for the 
first time the nation had one of its own 
sons as ruler. But the forces against him, 
even among the Chileans, were strong and 
he underestimated their strength. The sons 
of the Irish have sometimes done that. The 
wealthy and the privileged were glad to be 
rid of Spanish rule but wanted no change 
In their traditional power and perquisites. 
Like other South American revolutionaries, 
O’Hlgglns was ahead of his time. The forces 
against him grew stronger and Bernardo’s 
hopes for a decent world could not withstand 
them. He was forced to abdicate in 1823. 
Thereafter each ambitious man in the land 
tried to be hls own political party: 10 differ¬ 
ent governments followed in quick order. 
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O’Blggloi iMver heM power. Be die<l 
in 1M2. 

m TAm SAXLura 

the Oeneral O’Higgina will eaU shortly 
from l^hUadOlpliia. She to a fine ship. The 
■Ohs of Brooklyn can wish her fair sailing. 
The sons of the Irish will take that for 
granted. 


Emphub OB t StatetmiB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

or KOBTH CABOLINA 

IN IHB BOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday t April 25,1951 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rbcoro. I include the following editorial 
from the Oreensboro (N. C.) Dally News. 
April 25. 1951: 

Emphasis on a Statssman 

The death of Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 
which under normal conditions would have 
attracted great national attention and 
brought to the dead statesman the full trib¬ 
ute and the evaluation which he so richly 
deserved, came at a moment, however, when 
another great American held the center of 
the stage. The accolade was for the living 
rather than for the dead; an elder states¬ 
man simply faded out in the garish demon¬ 
strations. 

The Irony which the turn of events took 
miMt be recognized, however. In calmer and 
more thoughtful retrospect. Senator Van¬ 
denberg had given the final years of his pub¬ 
lic life to the Initiation and development of 
a bipartisan foreign policy, to the cause of 
unity among his fellow citizens and under¬ 
standing among nations, to the strengthen¬ 
ing and underglrdlng of democracy and its 
defenders wherever they might be. To 
him as much as to any other man should 
go credit for the North Atlantic Pact 
and for those cooperative measures which 
halted communism In its westward march 
and breathed economic life and a fight¬ 
ing spirit Into Europe. There Is unques¬ 
tioned testimony that the effort which 
the Michigan statesman put Into this cause 
contributed substantially to his ill health 
and even chopped many years from his life. 
Had he submitted to the operation from 
which he never recovered earlier, there to 
strong belief that he would be alive and per¬ 
haps back In the Senate today. He was told 
that he should have this operation before 
the Parts conference, but he Insisted upon 
attending, regardless of the consequences, 
and then became Involved in the congres¬ 
sional fight over approval of the peace and 
security structure of which he was a chief 
architect. Bis badly needed operation was 
indefinitely delayed, and the ultimate result 
has now been written by the cold hand of 
Death. 

It was as this man faded away last week 
that disunity, partisanship, bitterness, an 
isolationism which strangely shifted to the 
side of a bigger war. reached a new crescendo 
in the National Capital where he so long 
served and spread out over the Nation. 
Quietly he dipped from this mortal scene 
while the outcry was for the forces, the in¬ 
fluences and the policies which he sought to 
restrain and to recast. There was dramatics 
in the ensuing activities; but the Vandenberg 
drama was enacted in the silence of the 
wlnge* The center of the stage held and 
overflowed with the demolition crew of that 
Which he gave his life to construct. 

ha our humble opinion, however, the flnal 
tribute, the flnal evaluation as statesman. 


flbe flnal record as architect and builder of 
a more secure and peaceful world will accrue 
to the dead Senator. When sober reason re¬ 
turns, when Americans look beneath the sur¬ 
face, when parades give way to meditation 
and reflection, when decisions are left to the 
mind rather than to the emotions, and when 
statesmanship, pray Heaven, supersedes par¬ 
tisanship, the genuine stature of the late 
Senator from Michigan will be fully recog¬ 
nised, his sacrificial effort justified, and hto 
influence and his spirit will go marching on. 

A great soldier has hto day: a great states¬ 
man has his eternity. 


How to Fight iBiUtioB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W.VURSELL 

or nxzNOxs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25.1951 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, how to 
fight infiation and to raise money need¬ 
ed for the defense program are two sub¬ 
jects in which all of us are interested. 

The Wage Earner Forum survey pub¬ 
lished by McFadden Publications, Inc., 
directed by Edward Smith, has Just pub¬ 
lished a survey made among 1,500 wage- 
earner families across the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent. I insert in the Recchd the following 
article bearing on these subjects from 
the Wage Earner Forum, which I believe 
carries worth-while information: 

DzirmzTX Opinions on Vxxai. Matters 

How to fight Inflation, and how to raise 
money needed for this country’s armament 
program, are two subjects on which the wage 
earner husbands and wives have definite 
opinions. 

While better than 8 In 10 suggest a freeze 
on prices as one effective means of fighting 
Inflation, more than half as many also sug¬ 
gest a freeie on wages, Although husbands 
and wives agree rather closely on a freeze 
on prices, considerably fewer of the wives 
are In favor of a freeze on wages. Restric¬ 
tions on buying are recommended by more 
than one-fourth of the panel. 

Nonessentlal Government expenditures can 
be reduced and that to the best means of 
raising money for our armament program. In 
the opinion of 8 In 10 of the wage earners 
and their wives. Two-thirds of them, more 
husbands than wives, suggest Increased cor¬ 
poration taxes. Suggestions of a national 
tax on the things we buy and an increased 
personal Income tax, as other means of rais¬ 
ing the needed money, were checked by 
about one-fourth In each case. 

FAVOR PRICE AND WAOE PREEZES 

A freeze on wages, as a means of fighting 
Inflation, to favored by slightly more than 
half of the men. Union members are more 
in favor of a freeze on wages (58.9 percent) 
than those who are not union members. 
About two out of five of the wives disagree 
with the men on this point, and It to much 
less favored In the far West. 

There to little variation by age or region 
(except for the far West) on a freeze on 
prices, favored by over 80 percent. More of 
flbe older men approve restriction on buying. 
While the peroentage of men who favor In- 
ereaaed personal income tax to amall, it to 

laraer nntnn sum. 

Failure to respond to this question was as 
little as 8.1 lor men and women combined, 
and 0.8 for the men alone. 


Of the voluntary comments made by the 
men and women of the panel, roll-back of 
prloea was most frequent. ex($pt that among 
the men alone a slightly greater number sug¬ 
gested Government restrictions and controls. 

In ths tabulations which follow, the opin¬ 
ions of wives are not shown ssparately, but 
are Indicated by comparison of the combined 
opinions of men and women with those of 
men alone. 

Question. Which of the following do you 
approve as a means of fighting inflation, or 
further Inflation? (Chock one or more, as 
you see fit.) 

Percent of total panel — men, women 


combined 

Freeze on wages_43.6 

Freese on prices_£4.8 

Restrictions on buying (enforced sav¬ 
ings)- 28.0 

Increased personal income taxes (less 

spendable income)_ 3.6 

Voluntary comment; 

Roll back prices___ 8.3 

Stop farm aid_ .8 

Government restriction, control, 

action (outward)_ 1.7 

Government economy, restriction 

(within Government)- .6 

Miscellaneous- 1.0 


CUT GOVERNMENT EXPENDlTURZa 

While 81.3 percent of the men favor re¬ 
duction of nonessentlal governmental ex¬ 
penditures as a means of raising money fur 
armament, this is somewhat lower among 
the union members (78.6 percent) and con¬ 
sequently higher among those not members 
of a union. It Is also lower in the North¬ 
eastern States. 

Next In number checked was to Increase 
corporation te: es; the union men are a little 
stronger for that (78.2 percent), but It is 
less favored In the far West. 

It will be noted that fewer of the wives 
checked any of the four most frequently 
mentioned means for raising money, except 
In the case of reduction of Government ex¬ 
penditures. 

A tax on luxuries and unessentlals, and 
elimination of subsidies were voluntary com¬ 
ments most frequently made. Elimination 
of BUbeldiee end reduction of aid to Europe 
were suggested by a total of 4.6 percent of 
the men. 

Of the means of armament financing, the 
wives checked fewer of the alternatives and 
made fewer voluntary comments. 

Question. “Which of the following ways do 
3 rou approve as a means of raising the money 
for the Nation’s armament program?” 
(Check as many as necessary to give your 
complete opinion.) 

Percent of total panel—men and women 


combined 

Increased personal Income taxes....... 10. 9 

Increased corporation taxes---64. 0 

A national tax on the things you buy.. 24. 7 
Reduction of nonessentlal Government 

expenditures-..._80. 8 

None; don’t think we should arm_ 1. 2 

Voluntary comment: 

Tax on luxuries, unessentials_ 3. 2 

Cut down on Government em¬ 
ployees - .6 

Legalize lotteries_ . 6 

Eliminate subsidies, etc--- 2.9 

Cut down aid to Europe, etc_ . 7 

Miscellaneous- . 7 


Failure to respond to the above question 
was 0.3 percent of the total panel for the 
men alone, and 0.9 percent for men and 
women combined, 

SRArr 18 -txar-olu 

Tlie wives are somewhat less In favor of 
the plan to draft and train 18-year-olds, 
although nearly two-thirds of them are in 
favor of It. Among the men the stronfest 
approval and least disapproval to In the age 
group of thoee under 80. many of whom 
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have done tbalr turn of duty In the recent 
war. Again, the far West is the one region 
which differs, jnarkedly, from the country as 
a whole. 

While slightly more than half oppose de¬ 
terment of college students with special 
ability, this Is slightly lower among the 
wives than the husbands, and also In the 
Midwest. 

Percent of total panel, men, women combined 

Question. Do you approve of the current 
plan to draft and train 18-year-olds? 


NO____ w. o 

Don’t know-- • 8 

Not reported-— 2.1 


Percent of total panel, men, women combined 
Question. Do you feel there Is any Justifi¬ 
cation for the plan which was proposed for 
deferment of college students with special 
ability so as to save them for training in 
other important fields, science, etc.? 


Yes. 42.8 

No. 53.0 

Not reported-- 4.2 


VOX.T7NTABT COMMENTS 

Percent of total panel, men and women 


oombinec 

Against deferment: 

Didn’t in War ZI, why now? 

Can be trained in the Army Just as 

well.1.8 

Can resume study after service.... .6 

Favoring deferment: 

Don't eat all the grain—save some 

for seed_8. 8 

If it isn’t taken advantage of; too 

much chance for conniving__ 6.1 

If student was in War II. let him 

finish college__ .2 

Dlfflcult getting back to study after 

war service__ . 2 

Other miscellaneoixs pro and con... 6.2 


STAY IN KOREA 

A majority of wage earners feel that the 
United Nations should stay in Korea and 
keep fighting as long as attack and aggression 
continue. There are nearly as many who 
feel they are tmable to express an opinion 
(19.2 percent), as of those who think we 
should get out now (23.2 percent). 

Again, the attitudes show a difference in 
the far West, where more feel that we should 
get out of Korea. But of the panel as a 
whole, considerably more of the men feel 
that we should stay and fight than do their 
wives, among whom is also a larger percent¬ 
age who do not feel that th-y have a defi¬ 
nite opinion to express. 

Question. ’’There seems to be two schools 
of thought as to whether the United Nations 
should stay in Korea and keep fighting so 
long as there is attack and aggression there; 
or whether they should get out, now. What 
say you?" 

Percent of total panel, men, women combined 


Should stay and fight...____ 56.3 

Should get out now- 28.2 

Don't know- 19.2 

Not reported___ 2.3 


Old-Age AfintiBce u Weit Virgmia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 

or wm vxRoiMXA 

IN THB BOUSi: OF BSPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednetday, Aprtt 25 ,1951 
Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcoro, I include the following report: 


Wwn VtMZMU Ou>-A0l AMOiTANOI BVMT INDIORTM NATION-VIDI TaAOBIT 
Tabli of aatea opened during m onth by reason for opening^ Pebruary 1951 


Total 

Percent 
of total 

Old-age 

assist- 

anoe 

Aid to 
the blind 

Aid to 
depend- 
entehll- 
dren 

General 

asslst- 

snoe 

1, m 

100.0 

286 

11 

404 

40A 

80 

7.4 

0 

0 

0 

80 

8 

.2 

0 


2 

1 

482 

40.3 

67 

4 

m 

244 

44 

:l7 

16 

0 

16 

13 

210 

18.1 

16 

0 

140 

60 

10 

.8 

2 

0 

8 

5 

74 

6.2 

48 

1 

10 

15 

30 

2.5 

10 

0 

12 

2 

4 

.3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

10 

.8 

6 

1 

8 

1 

8 

.7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

63 

5.3 

52 

4 

7 

0 

lA 

1.3 

4 

0 

1 

10 

148 

12.4 

50 

1 

34 

54 


Besson for opening osm 


Total_ 

Supplementation of an old age anistanoe, aid to 

blind, or aid to dependent children grant. 

Discontinuance of unemployment benefits. 

Loss of employment or decreased earnings because 
of— 

Illness or disablement.... 

Lay-off, dtscbarge, or other reason. 

Death or absence of wage earner. 

Loss of allowance or other military payment. 

Depletion of savings or other resources. 

Loss or decrease of contribution from relatives. 

Discontinuance of DMW benefits. 

Other change in economic cireumstanocs. 

Change in law or agency policy. 

Attained technical eligibility.. 

Disoontinuanoe of other public enr private aid. 

Other reasons. 


Table 11.— Number of oases closed during month by reason for closing, February 1951 


Reason for closing case 


Total. 

Death of recipient. 

Employment of recipient. 

Employment of another person in homo. 

Receipt of allowance or otbN* military |>aymnnt. 

Increased support from persons outside home. 

Increase in oASI Itenofits. 

Increase in other resources. 

Other material change in economic circumstances... 
Absent parent returned or no longer incapacitated.. 

Bupport by remaniage of parent. 

Child reached maximum age or not attending school. 

Admitted to institution. 

Receipt of an<ither type of public or private aid. 

Iaiss of residence in State or county. 

Change in law or agency policy. 

Other reasons... 


Total 

Pprwnt 
of total 

Old-nRo 

assist¬ 

ance 

Aid to 
the blind 

Aid to 
dODond- 
eut chil¬ 
dren 

General 

assist¬ 

ance 

1.853 

100.0 

453 

10 

558 

• 832 

240 

12.0 

204 

6 

6 

25 

4.3 

2.3 

10 

1 

2 

30 

120 

6.5 

16 

0 

06 

8 

30 

1.6 

2 

0 

22 

6 

24 

1.3 

7 

0 

16 

2 

67 

3.6 

47 

0 

IS 

5 

118 

6.4 

40 

0 

36 

8:1 

8 

.4 

2 

0 

3 

3 

80 

4. .3 



80 


24 

1.3 



24 


40 

2.2 



40 


Kl 

1.8 

10 

0 

5 

0 

55 

3.0 

0 

0 

5 

60 

60 

8.7 

0 

1 

13 

46 

73.’) 

80.7 

48 

3 

101 

58;< 

107 

0.0 

40 

0 

05 

32 


Source: Tables 10 and 11 February 1051 Public Assistance Report of West Virginia. 


With all the talk about employing elderly 
people Instead of providing for pensions, 
why not look at the above tables. They 
clearly show the hopelessness of such proj¬ 
ects so far as most of the aged are concerned. 
See column No. 3. 

Out of 286 new cases, 83 were due to loss 
of employment. 

Out of 453 closed cases, only 10 resulted 
from employment of recipient. 

Note that death accounted for nearly one- 
half of the closed cases, while employment 
accounted for less than 1 out of 46. In other 
words, there la only 1 chance In 22 of an 
old-age assistance recipient getting any Job 
before be dies—to say nothing of earning a 
decent living. 


General MacArthor’f Addregg to Congregg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF NEW JEBSXT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 26,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
fuldress delivered by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur on Thursday, April 19. last, was 
the most outstanding address 1 have 
heard delivered before Congress In my 
many years of aervioe In the House. 
Words cannot express the deep Impres¬ 
sion It made upon all who heard It. Its 


clarity, logic, and sincerity made for it a 
place among the historic speeches of 
our country that will not be erased by 
the passing of time. Never have I seen 
any assemblage so deeply touched, nor 
where the deeper emotions were so plain¬ 
ly visible by moistened eyes. 

The newspapers of the Nation have 
given unstinted praise to this memorable 
speech. The Courier-Post, of Camden, 
N. J., in its issue of Friday, April 20, 
1951, has given its tribute In an analyt¬ 
ical editorial entitled “MacArthur States 
His Case.” I include it as part of my 
remarks in accordance with the unani¬ 
mous consent granted. It reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

MacAsthub States His Case 

General MacArthur’s great speech before 
Congress was a masterpiece of clearness and 
logical reasoning. 

He spoke, as had been predicted, In general 
terms. He did not seek to aggravate the con¬ 
troversy over Asiatic policies that his re¬ 
moval has Infiamed. 

On the other hand, he did not seek to duck 
controversial issues. He stated what they 
were, he gave his vlewe on them in a clear 
and lucid manner, he stressed the fact that 
the Issues are fundamental and global, and 
that they cannot be avoided. We must face 
them. 

With ’’but one purpose in mind—to serve 
my country," the general expressed the opin¬ 
ion that commiuilsm Is unappeasable. What 
is more, It cannot be appeased In one place, 
separately from another. To appease it In 
Asia Is indirectly-^nd not too indirectly- 
appeasing It also in Europe. 






















































appendix 

The general hae faith In America and In 
America's strength. In hls opinion, there 
can be no greater expression of defeatism 
than to say that we cannot defend ourselves 
on both the Asiatic and European fronts. 

As to the Asiatic front, the Pacific Ocean 
and the chain of islands we and the other 
free nations now hold make it a protective 
moat to America as long as we provide the 
necessary defenses for that moat. Sea and 
air power, he asserts, can defend the line 
from Vladivostok to Singapore. 

But a breach of the line at one point opens 
the whole line to other breaches and col¬ 
lapse. That is why Formosa must not fall 
to the Reds. The fall of Formosa would in¬ 
stantly threaten the Philippines and Japan, 
and almost immediately would threaten our 
own Pacific coast. 

We can and should bold the Pacific moat. 
MacArthur believes, against the aggressive 
imperialism of both Soviet Russia and a 
China newly alive with the spirit of nation¬ 
alism. a new power in Asia now temporarily 
allied with Russia, but perhaps only tem¬ 
porarily so allied and perhaps only tempo¬ 
rarily communistic. 

To hold the moat, however, we must not 
let down the friends who help us hold it—a 
regenerated Japan which will not again fall 
the free world; the Philippines, and Chiang’s 
forces on Formosa. 

The decision to intervene In Korea. Mac¬ 
Arthur feels, was sound from the military 
standpoint. Our victory there was complete 
when Red China suddenly intervened. This 
created a new war and a new situation not 
contemplated previously. 

It called for new diplomatic decisions 
which have not, right up to this moment, 
been made. 

MacArthur denounces as libel the reports 
that he fa.ured a full-scale ground invasion 
of Bed China. No one In hls right mind 
could advocate such a thing, he says. 

He did want a stronger economic and naval 
blockade of China. He wanted the removal 
of restrictions which tied his hands behind 
hls back In Korea. He wanted the right to 
make air reconnaissance of the enemy bases 
behind Korea; the right to make air attacks 
beyond the Talu River on enemy bases, to 
disrupt the enemy’s logistics, and to make 
a real military decision possible. 

He wanted and still wants these things, 
because under present restrictions we are 
fighting what can never be more than an 
indecisive campaign, one of terrible and con¬ 
stant attrition, one that the enemy can draw 
out indefinitely even though we may be able 
to hold a defensible line in Korea indefi¬ 
nitely. 

“War’s very object Is victory, not prolonged 
indecision.” as MacArthur says. 

“In war there is no substitute for victory.” 

But as we are fighting the Korean war 
now, he believes, like many others, there can 
be no victory. 

The general says that criticism of hls views 
comes largely from lay circles abroad. 

He says that our own Joint Chiefs of Staff 
concur—at least largely—^in his views. He 
is convinced that from the military stand¬ 
point they are right, and that if we now 
pursue a course of appeasement toward Bed 
China it will only fail as appeasement has 
always failed. 

He does not believe that the measures he 
proposes would backfire against us. Bed 
China, be asserts, is already engaging its 
mavtmum power in Korea. Implies that 
our fear of “extending the war” if we foUow 
hls proposals is. in reality, a fear of winning 
it, ridiculous as that may sound. 

And while we allow our fears to rule o\ur 
actions, we are betraying the very people we 
took up arms to save—the Koreans who, 
alone of all the nations engaged In the war. 
are giving everything they have to preserve 
their own liberty and the cause of liberty 
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throughout the world; who are risking and 
suffering death rather than enslavement. 

They deserve better of us than that. 

MacArthur has stated hls case. 

The decisions are up to others. 

He retires from the stage after 62 years 
of service to his country with a prayer on 
hls lips that mankind may soon find a better 
and more equitable system of settling its 
quarrels than war, whose increasing destruc¬ 
tiveness to friend and foe alike has rendered 
It useless as a solution to them, if It ever 
was. 

But till such a system is devised there will 
be wars. 

And “war's very object is victory.” 

Have we lost sight of that object in Korea? 

Will we realize that defeat, stalemate, or 
apt: easement in Korea mean global defeat, 
stalemate, or appeasement? 

Now holding a western frontier In the far 
Pacific, are we willing to surrender it; to 
withdraw to a frontier in California and the 
rest of our continent’s western coast? 

These are questions of the greatest impor¬ 
tance and magnitude. 

MacArthur has shown us what he thinks 
are the answers. 

With a speech that Is one of the most 
powerful and compelling of modern times, he 
probably has convinced many who were not 
previously aware of the facts and did not 
agree with him. 

The opposition will offer its rebuttal. 

It had better be good. 


A Humiliating Spectacle 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my le- 
marks in the Record. I include a reso¬ 
lution adopted unanimously on Monday. 
April 16. by the Service Club of Indian¬ 
apolis, an organization of 253 members, 
all of whom are veterans of either World 
War I or World War n, and sent to me 
by Frank K. Levinson, president, the 
Service Club of Indianapolis: 

A Humiuatinq Spectacle 

“And In every province, whithersoever the 
king’s commandment and hls decree came, 
there was great mourning among the people, 
and fasting, and weeping, and wailing; and 
many lay in sackcloth and ashes.” 

We would speak of General MacArthur. 
His head is turning sUver with age. and 
long experience has made him sage. But 
that did not save him from the arrows of 
men who strut in pride and vaunt their 
empty claims. One who but for accident 
would today be a nameless man amidst the 
crowd, has allowed bis perverse and stubborn 
will to cause him to strike at one of the 
greatest military leaders of all time. 

Why are we in Korea? Our President told 
us we were there to preserve our own free¬ 
dom by thwarting the advance of commu¬ 
nism in the free world; and to prove to 
evil, willful men that aggressive war does 
not pay. MacArthur was told to lead. 
Fearlessly he organized his campaign, and 
began boldly to resist the powers of evil. 
To him the ofiloe and duties of a general 
were to bring victory to bis arms and to pre¬ 
serve hls men from needless slaughter and 
suffering. 

Then confusion in our Nation's councils 
began to show Itself. MacArthur was told 
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to fight Communists but only up to an 
Imaginary line. Beyond that line the Reds 
of China and the Kremlin were to be allowed 
to gather their strength and from these 
bases, in a privileged sanctuary, to move out 
to slaughter our soldiers and then return 
In safety to those bases for relaxation. 

We had an air force that could in any 
period of 24 hours destroy those bases and 
choke off all supplies to our enemy then 
reaching them from Red China. One of our 
allies on Formosa had 5O0,OUO excellently 
trained soldiers who were anxious to relieve 
the pressure on our own fighting men. An¬ 
other ally had 100,000 men in addition to 
the great number it already had in the 
field, who were ready t*^ fight with us if we 
would but equip them. Our Navy could have 
blockaded the ports of China and North 
Korea at any time and thus brought the 
“agrarian philosophers” of that area prompt¬ 
ly to their knees. But these things must not 
be. Greedy men in Britain, where hope of 
gain allures, would save Hongkong and con¬ 
tinue to deliver for a great profit war ma¬ 
terials to our Red enemies. The Kremlin 
might 1 s irritated; as if he who is bent on 
doing evil will ever be unable to find hls 
own occosiou for doing it. 

These considerations were of the most vital 
military importance. MacArthur discussed 
them publicly. He had been expressly told 
he had a right to discuss all military mat¬ 
ters which concerned the war he had been 
told to wage, and that he might discuss them 
publicly. He would have been negligent had 
he not attempted to arouse the nations he 
was supposed to be leading to the dangers in¬ 
volved in such an excess of stupidity. 

But he is no v returning to us straight from 
a faithful, unselfish, patient fight and the 
love and gratitude of a whole Nation go out 
to him; while men of low degree smugly 
smile and proudly cling to their faults and 
wither in their pride. If our forces are not 
in the Orient to conquer our enemies: if we 
are now to approve the aggressions of the 
“agrarian reformers” of Bed China and the 
Kremlin, and allow them to retain all their 
material gains in China and Korea, let us 
in the name of God bring our soldiers home 
at the earliest possible moment consistent 
with their safety. Then, possibly, at some 
distant time the Kremlin will allow us to re¬ 
turn long enough to care for the graves of our 
sons who have fallen there, so that future 
generations may know that they have not 
been entirely forgotten but that we do honor 
them who offered up their lives at their Na¬ 
tion’s call to suffer needless, useless slaughter. 

Mr. President, I move that this declaration 
be adopted by the Servlo^ Club of Indian¬ 
apolis and that copies be sent to our two 
Senators, to our Congressman, and to the 
dally papers of Indianapolis. 

William P. Evans. 


Mr. Achefon Said Chinese Communists 
Would Not Enter Korean War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 
Monday, April 2,1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. the White Rouse has alleged that 
Mr. Truman was misled by General 
MacArthur's statement at Wake Island 
that the Chinede Conununists would not 
enter the Korean war. It Is implied 
that the President believed this state¬ 
ment to hls great regret. In a cablegram 
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to the editors of the Freeman magazine 
General MacArthur was asked to con¬ 
firm or deny the statement that he 
had so advised the President. The reply 
was as follows: 

The statement quoted In your message 
of the 13th is entirely without foundation 
In fact. 

MacArthttr, 

Tokyo, Japan, 

Mr. Speaker, it seems, however, that 
the President was getting the kind of 
Information he charges to MacArthur 
from the very man who has sabotaged 
the United States in Asia. Dean Ache- 
son, Secretary of State. Members of 
this House will be interested in a news 
story that appeared in the New York 
Times on September 11.1950. and which 
relates to the matter under discussion. 
At this point I am including part of 
that article. Once again the man who 
refused to turn his back on Alger Hiss 
was wrong: 

Acheson Doubts Peipxno War Entry—Holds 

Move in Korea Would Be Madness—As¬ 
serts Modern Weapons Will Beat Hordes 
(By Jay Wals) 

Washington. September 10.—Secretary of 
State Acheson declared In a television broad¬ 
cast tonight that numbers do not necessarily 
mean strength and offered “modern weap¬ 
ons and ingenuity" as opposition to “all 
sorts of hordes." He was alluding to hordes 
of Communist forces. 

He also said It would be “sheer madness" 
for the Chinese Communist Government to 
enter the Korean war on the side opposing 
the “free nations of the world." 

“The greater part of China to the north, 
which Is made up of Slnkiang, Outer Mon¬ 
golia, and Manchuria, Is Chinese at the 
present moment only nominally," Mr. Ache¬ 
son said. “That is where the great cloud 
from the north, Russian penetration, is oper¬ 
ating and it is quite obvious that the plan 
Is to absorb thooe northern areas of China 
under Soviet domination. 

OWN DISMEMBERMENT 

“1 give the people in Peiping credit for 
being intelligent enough to see what is hap¬ 
pening to them. Why they should want to 
further their own dismemberment and de¬ 
struction by getting at cross purposes with 
all the free nations of the world who are 
Inherently their friends and have always 
been friends of the Chinese as against this 
Imperialism coming down from the Soviet 
Union I cannot see. 

“And since there is nothing in it for them, 
I don’t see why they should yield to what 
is undoubtedly pressures from the Commu¬ 
nist movement to get into this Korean row." 


ORD, I include the following article from 
the Frankford (Pa.) Gazette of April 19, 
1951: 

A Letter from Tour Conoreseman. William 

J. Green. Jr., or Pennbtlvanxa 

If there is anything the MacArthur re- 
mova. proves all over again, it is that profes¬ 
sional military men should confine their 
ambitions to the armed services. Unbiased 
historians will agree that Grant was one of 
the top United States generals in the field 
and a sorry spectacle as President of the 
I nlted States. Professional military men 
for generations have taken a lesson from 
this. Black Jack Pershing could have had 
the Presidential nomination on a silver 
platter but he was almost rude to people 
who urged it. 

A colorful and ofttimes brilliant military 
figure of high personal courage, MacArthur 
has much more than his share of the ham 
actor and exhibitionist about him. It is 
this very yen to sing tenor on all possible 
occasions that creates the compulsion to 
forever seek the Presidency. It impelled him 
to produce one of the most pathetic pictures 
of our time. The scene was the Republican 
national convention in our city on a stlfiing 
hot early morning in July 1948. Almost 
alone in the all but empty hall, emaciated 
loyal General Walnwright. hero of Bataan, 
was given this poor opportunity to place 
MacArthur's name In nomination. What 
makes his thirst for office particularly un- 
f'^rtunute is that MacArthur is probably the 
most (disliked member of the brass among 
the rank and file, in our iime. It is ex¬ 
tremely unlikely that he could be elected to 
any national office in spite of the apprecia¬ 
tion many of our people feel for some of his 
accomplishments. 

It has been said that he has earned the 
right to disobey orders or to take violent 
conflict with them. Funny, he so agreeably 
followed the Hoover order to gas-bomb the 
Bonus Army out of Anacostia fiats. This was 
made up of his buddies from World War I 
and their wives and kids. So MacArthur has 
had a mixed career which includes military 
brilliance, ever so much personal courage, 
a lot of play acting and some very sad de¬ 
cisions. It is ironic that a soldier who once 
served under him (and did not derive happi¬ 
ness from the connection) could have the 
very nomination that MacArthur craves. I 
refer to Dwight Elsenhower. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that some men do not quit their careers 
at the right time. All of us would have 
been gladdened if MacArthur had terminated 
hlB services before issuing that promise to 
have the boys back from Korea by Christ¬ 
mas. Too bad a once great pitcher has to 
bo relieved. Good that the defense team 
has such a fine relief man. 

Cordially yours, 

Wxllum J. Green, Jr., 

Member o/ Congress. 


The MacArthur Removal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 


Where Does Dean Acheson Stand? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 


I am Inserting an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Bridgeport Post on April 
24. 1951, refiectlng a question being 
asked, I believe, by an overwhelming 
majority of the American people: 

Whebe Dots Acmison Stand? 

Dean Acheson has reached such a degree 
of disfavor with the people, one cannot help 
wonder why It is that President Truman 
continues to back him up on major issues, 
as he does. 

No matter what the Secretary of State does 
today, the people will still mistrust him. 
Almost everyone you talk with expresses 
strong opposition to him. 

The repercussions of the MacArthur dis¬ 
missal may, of course, make It even more 
difficult for Mr. Truman to retain him, for 
if ever there was a voice of opinion expressed 
in the Nation, it was done in the MacArthur 
case. And somehow or other, people are of 
the opinion that Acheson had a big hand in 
the summary dismissal of MacArthur, even 
though Mr. Truman would have us believe 
It was all his own Idea. 

Congressmen of both parties, from many 
States, are asking each other about Acheson. 
If MacArthur was a liability in our foreign 
policy, and was fired because of his pro¬ 
posals, ^how about Acheson? Many news¬ 
papers ‘throughout the country which ap¬ 
proved of the President's ouster of Mac¬ 
Arthur, at the same time have urged the 
Executive to get a new Secretary of State. 
It sounds more than reasonable to us. 

Mr. Acheson has been Secretary of State 
for a little more than 2 years. It is not a 
long time, and he has done nothing in that 
period to distinguish himself to such an 
extent that he should be retained. 

Mr. Truman has set a record in making 
Cabinet changes, considering the length of 
respective administrations. Mr. Roosevelt 
made an average of 1.2 changes per year; 
Hoover made 0.8; Coolidge, 1.4; and back in 
the day of "Teddy" Roosevelt, the changes 
per year were 2.3. Changes under President 
Truman have been on the average of 3.2 
per year. So, he would be right in form if 
he asked Mr. Acheson to return to his law 
books. 

During the Acheson term we went to 
war In Korea, but that also Is said to have 
been a Truman decision solely. As for op¬ 
position to Red China In the UN, Acheson 
has said that the United States would not 
try to use its veto power to bar such an 
admission. Acheson cannot take any credit 
for the Atlantic Pact, even though it was 
ratified while he was Secretary. The credit 
for that goes to the late distinguished Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg. It was proposed by Mr. 
Truman before Acheson was sworn in. 

Many of his predecessors have been strong 
men, and distinctive policies still bear their 
names, such as Hay’s *:Open Door"; Knox’s 
“Dollar Diplomacy”; Lansing’s Japanese 
agreement: Hughes’ naval limitation; Kel¬ 
logg’s treaty renouncing war; and, of course, 
the Marshall plan, developed by General 
Marshall. 

Try to think of one great policy enunciated 
and perfected by Dean Acheson. Yes, there 
was one. when he said he would not turn 
his back on Alger Hise. That was enunci¬ 
ated, but not perfected in the manner which 
he expected. It Is Indeed time for Mr. Tru¬ 
man to add to his box score by naming a 
broad-minded, vigorous, clear-thinking,*un¬ 
selfish, wholly American Secretary of State. 
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PoiitiT« Action in tlio Life of the 

Hifh School Stadent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHnI. McGUlRE 

or coitNKcncuT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. McQUlRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in¬ 
clude in the Record an address given by 
Mary Anne Green, of St. Paul's Academy. 
Washington. D. C., in the twentieth an¬ 
nual oratorical contest sponsored by the 
Catholic University Conference of 
Clerics and Religious held at the Catholic 
University Gymnasium on April 15: 
Positive Catholic Action in the Lite or the 
High School Stosent 

(By Mary Anne Green, St. Paul's Academy. 

Washington. D. C.) 

We as students of the Catholic Mission 
Crusade are faced this afternoon with a 
problem. In fact, the primary purpose for 
our assembly here Is to determine who can 
best convince the average hlgh-school stu¬ 
dent that he can change the world In which 
he Is living through a positive, through a 
determining, and through a practical Cath¬ 
olic action. 

If the world In which we live Is In need of 
change, then something must be at fault 
with the conditions under which we live. 

If the Catholic high-school student is be¬ 
ing called upon to change this world through 
positive Catholic action, then he must be 
aware of the need for change. But even 
more, If the Catholic high-school student 
must do this Job himself, he must not only 
be aware of the need for change, but he must 
also have an absolute, a living conviction 
that he must roll up his sleeves and get to 
work. 

To this end, I conducted a poll, became an 
Inquiring photographer, so to speak, and I 
asked 100 teenagers the following questions: 

1. Are you satisfied with the conditions of 
the teen-age world in which you live? 

2. Do you think that Catholic youth In 
general are outstanding In their efforts to 
infiuence toward good? 

3. Do you actually believe that you are 
doing your part, or do you think you are 
Indifferent? 

4. Of the following obvious faults of mod¬ 
ern youth, which do you think Is the root 
of the greatest evil: Greed for money, love of 
ease and pleasure, disregard for authority, 
or laxity of morals in company-keeping? 

The resuls were enlightening, assuring tie 
that If Catholic youth must do this task 
of changing the world, he does have an ab¬ 
solute conviction that his world needs 
change. Only 16 percent were satisfied, 
proving that Catholic youth does realize the 
necessity for positive Catholic action. Now 
the percentage of those who considered 
Catholic students outstanding in their efforts 
to do good was greater, 80 percent, but 60 
percent believed themselves to be Indifferent 
on this score. Disregard for authority was 
considered by far the root of the greatest 
evil with 47 percent; love of ease and pleas¬ 
ure taking second place with 80 percent. 
Think of It. Sixty-seven percent admitted 
that they did not say the dally rosary* and 
30 percent never made the first Saturdays 
for peace. 

Further. I asked these same youths, whom 
1 questioned at basketball games, at St. 


Martin's Sunday night dances, at the drug 
store, and even at a girls* slumber party: 
"What do you suggest that we can do?" 
And it was here that the virile quality that 
makes youth so attractive to those of every 
age came forth. Straightforwardly, coura¬ 
geously, recklessly (for they Indicted them¬ 
selves), the answers poured from the rec¬ 
reation rooms, from the Boys* Club rooms, 
down the bowling aHeys, across the dance 
halls, and even from our living rooms like 
this: 

Catholic youth does not pray enough. 
Catholic teen-agers do not frequent the 
sacraments enough. Catholic teen-agers 
could do better Jobs of being missionaries 
In their own homes. Catholic teen-agers 
follow rather than lead. Catholic teen-agers 
are apologetic for their faith. Instead of 
being proud, puffed up. that they are signed 
and sealed as the children whose father Is 
a God, and whose birthright Is not transient, 
but eternal happiness. 

Catholic youth does not pray enough. His 
life is unbalanced. Finding time only for 
the so-called good times, his prayer life slips 
woefully into the background. There are 
many teen-agers here who fill every spare 
moment of the day with the latest disks, 
who cannot think, unless they have their 
favorite station turned on, drooling out the 
latest blues or be-bop. If only we could not 
think without tuning In with a short prayer, 
dedicating our actions to God, instead of to 
self. How often a day do your thoughts turn 
to God? Or are you one of the more than 
so percent of Catholic students who admit 
that they say no prayers but night prayers, 
unless they are said In school? 

Catholic teen-agers do not frequent the 
sacraments enough. Just as the physical 
side of man cannot subsist without food, 
neither can his spiritual nature go without 
spiritual food. Are you one of the 47 per¬ 
cent who confess that they substitute the 
good times of Saturday nights for the re¬ 
ception of holy communion on Sunday 
mornings? Would you dare to start this 
Saturday night, and drop the A-bomb In 
your crowd? No Hot Shoppes for us, boys, 
we're going to communion tomorrow. 

Catholic teen-agers could do better Jobs 
of being missionaries In their own homes. 
Persuade a wayward member to make a mis¬ 
sion. and make it with him. Remind the 
lukewarm of approaching fast days, and no 
meat sandwiches, yourself. Shock them all, 
when you ask naively, "Well, who’s going to 
dally mass with me during May?” Some¬ 
times at a meal, a comment like this sets 
others thinking. "You know what I learned 
In school today. Pop, that I never knew 
before? Our capacity for happiness In 
heaven depends upon the supernatural life 
we live on earth, and that is determined by 
the graces we receive through prayer and the 
sacraments. You know. Pop, for me, that’s 
a greater Incentltve to pray more.” 

Catholic teen-agers follow rather than lead. 
What a tragedy that this Is so. Will you 
say "No," when your date suggests an ob¬ 
jectionable movie? Will you refuse to listen 
to a conversation that is ruining another’s 
good name? Or will you like a weak straw 
blown hither and thither In the wind, fol¬ 
low the crowd? If one-fifth of the United 
States Is Catholic, out of every five leaders, 
is one a Catholic? Why not? How many 
potential leaders should there not be among 
our ranks—but where are they? step up. 
Catholic youth, before it is too late. Take 
up the standard of Catholicism. Cherish it, 
protect It. But aboim all, accept the chal¬ 
lenge that rings from pole to p^e. Be not 
hearers of the word. Catholic youth, but 
doers, also. 


Tima for the President to Recognne 
MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P.MORANO 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, I 
insert an editorial which appeared in 
the Bridgeport Post on April 23. 1951, 
containing a clear-headed and thought¬ 
ful analysis of the conflict between 
President Truman and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; 

Time fob Action Coming 

Now that his magnificent New York re¬ 
ception is over and General MacArthur is 
resting, it is about time for the President, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the secretaries and 
congressional leaders to get down to the 
business of deciding once and for all where 
we are going with the Korean war. They’ve 
had plenty of time for resting, up to now 
at least. 

The outpouring of affection for the gen¬ 
eral has come spontaneously from the hearts 
of the American people. The tribute was 
one due a great man. a hero in every sense 
of the word. Eventually the cheers of the 
greatest throng in history will subside, and 
the political and military leaders of the 
Nation will have to be concerned with the 
practical aspects of the MacArthwr proposals. 

The general didn’t make his historic ad¬ 
dress for glory or for fun. It was one of the 
most serious patriotic statements ever made 
by any man, and what he said must be so 
considered by Mr. Truman and all those who 
give him advice on policy matters. 

If this group delays and fiddles, there will 
be another roar from the public demanding 
action. The Korean war, the Asian problem, 
the strategy to be applied in the war on com¬ 
munism, must be discussed and the answers 
given frankly and promptly to the American 
people. General MacArthur must not be ex¬ 
cluded from those conferences because of the 
petty opposition of small and stubborn men. 

MacArthur has at least given to the Amer¬ 
ican people through his talk to Congress an 
aggressive positive program. For nearly a 
year President Truman’s program has been 
negative and drifting, lacking any earmark 
of strong leadership. 

It is impossible at the moment for any in¬ 
dividual to say definitely who is right and 
who is wrong in the confilct of opinion be¬ 
tween the man In the White House and the 
commander who passed the last 14 years in 
the field. 

But it is possible to develop the right policy 
for us and the free world if the politicians 
and the military men will ait down together 
with the general and work long and hard 
until they can formulate a definite plan and 
agree to pursue it to the end. There Is no 
sense In delaying any longer, until they be¬ 
come stalemated and bitter. Action for the 
good of the country is what the people want. 

The next move, as we see It, is up to Presi¬ 
dent Druman. Dinners and parties ought to 
be canceled, random speeches, sniping, and 
looee talk should be banned by Executive 
order, and nothing should be allowed to In¬ 
terfere with an honest, full-time endesvor to 
get this critical problem eettled. 
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Has he the courage and the good sense to 
make such a strong move? Or maybe he 
didn't hear the people’s demand for action 
which accompanied their cheers for the great 
general. We shall see. 


Real Stateimanship Can Repair Blunders 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest editorials on the subject of 
the dismissal of General MacArthur ap¬ 
peared in the Seattle Times on April 20, 
1951. 1 insert it in the Record in order 
to bring it to the attention of the Mem¬ 
bers: 

Real Statesmanship Can Repair Blunders 

Now the American people have heard, 
from the mind and heart of a great soldier 
and a great statesman, the full story of the 
Truman administration's blunderlngs in the 
Far East. 

When Qen. Douglas MacArthtir was 
stripped of his commands last week, the 
Times counseled calm thinking and urged 
Its readers to wait until all the facts were 
in before passing final Judgment on this 
dramatic episode in American annals. 

Since then, we have heard President Tru¬ 
man’s defense of his action. Now we have 
General MacArthur’s statesmanlike analysis 
of the milHary problems posed by Commu¬ 
nist aggression in Asia and across the globe. 
We are convinced that the dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was the latest of a series of 
monumental mistakes. 

MacArthur is right. The President and 
his advisers are wrong. Calm thinking, 
however, must still be the order of the day 
as the people of the United States insist 
that the Ship of State be squared once more 
upon the right course. 

In his magnificent and convincing ad¬ 
dress before the Congress yesterday, Mac- 
Arth’ir showed us clearly how far off that 
course the national administration has 
veered. 

When Red China Intervened in Korea, a 
new situation was created which called for 
new political and diplomatic decisions. 
These decisions have never been made. 
That was wrong. 

It was wrong to ignore MacArthur’s plea 
for Intensified economic and naval blockade 
of the China coast. It was wrong to re¬ 
strict air reconnaissance on that coast. It 
was wrong to prohibit MacArthur’s air forces 
from crossing the Yalu River, thus providing 
sanctuary for Red planes. 

It has been wrong to make no use of 
Chlang Kai-shek’s idle army locked up on 
Formosa. It has been wrong to subordinate 
Asia to Europe in American defense plans. 

It would be wrong to give Formosa to Red 
China, if President Truman is thinking of 
any such acquiescence in British demands. 
It would be wrong to Join in any other 
form of appeasement of Communist aggres¬ 
sors in Asia, in Europe, or anywhere else. 

. Last of all. it was wrong to dismiss General 
MacArthiur, and wrong not to summon him 
home before that step was taken for consul¬ 
tation. It will be wrong if he is not Imme¬ 
diately restored to full authority In Bhrea 
and Japan. 

Whether the Tlruman administration, 
after all this record of wrong Judgment and 


Ineptitude, can summon the courage and 
wisdom to repair such great damage is the 
question of the hour. Frankly, It seems too 
much to hope for. But Congress, by resolu¬ 
tion, should at once point the way. 


Now Let’s Get Down to Debating Agam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 

or COLORADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Denver Post of 
April 20. 1951: 

Now Let’s Get Down to Dsbatino Again 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur received a tre¬ 
mendous ovation, one richly deserved, when 
he spoke before the Congress of the United 
States Thursday. He is a great soldier and 
a great orator. He made a great address. 

The general ably reviewed the case for a 
stronger effort in the Korean war. He re¬ 
iterated his previous call for blockade of 
the China coast, bombardment of Manchu¬ 
rian bases and use of Nationalist troops to 
start a second front In China proper. 

General MacArthur gave Congress a great 
deal of ammunition for this Pacific phase 
of the great debate over foreign policy. He 
did not, however, make clear a number of 
Issues of the utmost importance. 

He did not say whether he wanted this 
action taken by the United Nations, or, fall¬ 
ing that, if the action should be taken by 
the United States alone. He did say that 
all military commanders whom he knew, in¬ 
cluding the Joint Chiefs of Staff, favor such 
action as the best military method of achiev¬ 
ing victory in the Korean war. He did not 
say whether or not all military commanders 
favor this action in light of known and un¬ 
known political circumstances regarding 
Korea. 

Neither did the general say at what stage 
he believed such actions should be taken. 
Should they be taken all together? Is the 
invasion of China by Chinese Nationalists, 
loosed, supplied, and perhaps transported by 
America, to be done first or last? If the 
Chinese Nationalists are routed and defeated, 
is the United States to send troops to succor 
them? Are we to supply them with guns? 
Are we to maintain a beachhead on the 
China coast to assure them of supplies? 

These, of course, are vital questions. They 
determine the degree of involvement that 
the United States would accept in a new war 
of this kind. 

General MacArthur is an advocate of the 
purely military viewpoint on the Korean 
War. He presented a convincing case. He 
lent great weight to the cause of those who 
would strengthen the effort in Korea at all 
costs. 

Not living in a purely military world, the 
rest of us must pause for a moment to catch 
our breaths and consider the question from 
other aspects. 

The Denver Post agrees with nearly all the 
principles laid down by General MacArthur. 
The editors of this newspaper believe China 
should be blockaded, Manchurian bases 
bombed, and even, In case of general war 
with Russia, that troops of Nationalist China 
or any other faction should be used to fight 
for our cause. 


Yet there are more Important matters In 
the world than these. If It meant break-up 
of the United Nations, this newspaper would 
oppose bombing of Manchurian bases and 
blockade of the China coast. Above all, we 
believe the fighting members of the United 
Nations must remain united. 

If General MacArthur meant his measures 
should become United States policy to be 
pressed before the United Nations, we agree 
with him in all but the issue of Nationalist 
China’s troops. We are even Inclined to ac¬ 
cept his Judgment, though we know it 
lessens the possibility of political settle¬ 
ment, that l^rmosa muut never fall into 
Communist hands—under any conditions 
now known. 

But if General MacArthur meant that we. 
the people of the United States, should press 
the Korea war to this extent at the cost of 
losing support of our allies, then the Denver 
Post, for one, must disagree. 

Assuming, for a moment, that the United 
Nations will agree to these measures, let us 
consider the dangers they pose. 

Blockade of the China coast seems to pose 
little additional danger. It would have some 
good effect, notably on stopping trade in the 
area of Hong Kong and Macao. 

Bombing of Manchurian bases poses more 
danger. Red China might well call for 
Russian entrance into the war. under the 
terms of the Sino-Bovlet mutual assistance 
treaty. 

Would Soviet Russia respond to that call? 
We do not know. That is a chance we would 
have to take. 

One cannot say emphatically enough how 
foolish it would be for us to examine any of 
the measures for a stronger war without 
examining the possible consequences of 
them. Of all the measures, the use of Na¬ 
tionalist troops bears the most danger of 
bringing general war. To us it seems to lead 
directly into general war and it does not 
seem to be the best answer for victory in 
Korea. 

On the other side, we must again examine 
the possible consequences of our present 
policy. Following that policy, it is hard to 
see how we can achieve better than military 
stalemate in Korea. Is there any reason to 
believe we can achieve a political settlement, 
without appeasing aggression, under present 
conditions? The chance seems small. We 
should take stronger action. General Mac¬ 
Arthur has proposed strong action. Except 
for his proposal that we become involved in 
a Chinese civil war, this newspaper agrees 
with him. We would even go further in one 
way and advocate use of the A-bomb in 
Korea. 

These are knotty problems General Mac¬ 
Arthur has posed lor the second half of the 
great debate. Let the gentlemen of Congress 
debate them now for us all to hear. Finally, 
let Congress, the people, and the administra¬ 
tion decide what policy we will pursue in 
the United Nations, but let the decision be 
made on the ground of honest opinion, and 
not be guided by the expediency of party 
politics. 


The Jennie Reed School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 

OF WA^iKXNOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Jennie Reed is one cf the beot-knows 
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and most highly regarded educators in 
my home city of Tacoma. Wash. She 
has merited her enviable reputation in 
the field of education by her unselfish 
and outstanding service to the people 
of our community in the public-school 
system. The Tacoma school directors 
and members of the educational staff 
paid just tribute to her in naming a 
new school the Jennie Reed School. She 
richly deserves this honor. Knowing 
her personally. I take pleasure in in¬ 
cluding with my remarks an editorial 
appearing in the Tacoma News-Tribune 
on April 13. 1951: 

Thk Jennie Reed School 

Friday night Tacoma school directors and 
members of the educational staff pay a great 
tribute to an associate. They are honoring 
a living educator at the dedication cere¬ 
monies for the Jennie Reed School. This is 
one of Tacoma’s newest and most modern 
school buildings. Its designation is the 
greatest of compliments to a distinguished 
Tacoma woman. 

I Dr. Jennie Reed came to Tacoma in 1910. 
She was born in Corning, N. Y.. and educated 
in New York and Pennsylvania. Until 1016 
Dr. Reed taught at the Irving School, be¬ 
coming principal of that Institution in 1916. 
In turn, she served as principal of Jefferson 
School and Sheridan School. Then she was 
appointed director of the research and 
psychological clinic for the Tacoma public 
schools. Later she served as principal of the 
McCarver Junior High School and later as 
principal of the Mary Lyon School. She was 
then transferred to the central research de¬ 
partment. The University of Washington 
honored her with a doctor’s degree in 1933. 

Her distinguished work for Tacoma schools 
Is thus recognized by the school directors in 
the selection of the name. To her hundreds 
of friends in Tacoma and throughout the 
State this compliment to a living educator 
is approved as a tribute to an outstanding 
woman who has made a great reputation in 
the educational world. 


Your Congressman Will Be There 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following letter from the Citizens’ Com¬ 
mittee to Oppose Flood Control Dams in 
the Unadilla and Butternut Valleys: 

South New Berlin, N. Y., April 20, 1951. 
Hon. Edwin Arthur Hall. 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Sir: On behalf of the citizens 
of our valley we wish to thank you for the 
letters we have received from your office. 
We also wish to express our appreciation for 
the stand you have taken regarding the 
matter. 

While it is not our intention to advocate 
other measures, we wish you success in your 
flood wall bill. 

It is our intention to hold a mass meeting 
during the latter part of May or early June 
and would like to have you as our principal 
speaker. Will you address the meeting? If 
BO. would you pick a Saturday or Sunday 
XCVII—App.-147 


afternoon dtiring that time when you will 
be free and we ^ll plan accordingly? 

As you are also against the dams, perhaps 
you can advise other means that we could 
use to not only show the proper authorities 
that we are opposed to these projects but 
to secure assurance from them that the pro¬ 
posed area dams will not be built. 

Very sincerely yours, 

OmzBNs Committee, 
Walter Bacg, 

President. 


Pattern for Survival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, because 
Miss Margaret K. Patterson has so elo¬ 
quently stated a pattern for survival, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of her remarks made to the Burrall 
Class, Calvary Baptist Church, Wash¬ 
ington. D. C.. Sunday morning. March 
11. 1951. Miss Patterson is assistant 
teacher of Burrall Class and principal 
of the Lafayette School in the District 
of Columbia. I commend her lecture to 
the readers of the Congressional 
Record: 

Pattern eor Survival 

I attended a meeting of school people re¬ 
cently where the film Pattern for Survival 
was shown. Perhaps some of you have seen 
it. 

The film first showed in simple terms the 
nature of the atom bomb, and then showed 
through the experiences of a family living 
in a city apartment house the steps to fol¬ 
low In seeking safety in case an atom bomb 
struck. Included also. In graphic form, 
were suggestions as to what to do in any 
number of situations in which a person might 
find himself—at work, walking in the street, 
driving a car, riding on a public conveyance, 
etc. 

Pattern for survival. We all are Interested 
in that pattern, are we not? Never before, 
in our lives certainly, have we been so con¬ 
scious of the Imminent danger of wholesale 
destruction. Do you find yourself started 
now and then by some unusual sound or 
phenomenon which suddenly appears? Life 
has suddenly become very precious and we 
look upon each day, each hour, with new 
eyes—new appreciation. 

Did you see the article in the Star recently 
telling of the young woman who lost her eye¬ 
sight last November? She had to undergo 
an operation on her eye for detached retina. 
For several weeks she had to lie motionless 
with 26-pound sandbags on each side of her 
head. She returned to work February 6. 

“I’ll never cease to thank God every day 
that I live that I can see sunlight again.” 
said Mrs. Hemp. “I didn’t know it could be 
BO beautiful.” 

Our fears today seem more real than ever 
before, more grounded on facts, as through 
all the modern media—press, radio, tele¬ 
vision—^we see and hear the terrible things 
that may befall us. War of nerves, germ 
war. atom bomb, hydrogen bomb. Surely it 
would seem to us that our world—^the one 
In which we live—could not survive. 

I heard General Hershey speak a short time 
ago. He emphasized the fact that each gen¬ 
eration had had to face its problems of sur¬ 


vival. He cited Lincoln’s time—we had been 
thinking particularly of Lincoln around the 
12th of February—and he spoke of the haz¬ 
ards that then threatened life on every hand. 
Physical comforts were at such a premium 
that Lincoln’s family and the neighbors felt 
themselves fortunate if they had four sides 
of a shelter rather than a three-sided lean-to. 
The mortality rate was high. Many could 
not survive the rigors of the cold winters and 
the deprivations they suffered. Lincoln’s 
own mother and sister were among these. 
Along the frontier areas of our country a 
man’s life was constantly in danger. An 
Indian might let fiy an arrow at any unex¬ 
pected moment. 

"You’re no more dead with an A-bomb 
than you were with an arrow and you’re prob¬ 
ably a lot more comfortable.” said General 
Hershey. 

Pattern for survival. On what are many 
people relying In their thoughts nowadays? 

Some are relying on rationalization for one 
thing. “Perhaps Russia, after all, will not 
drop A-bombs on Washington. She is well 
aware of the fact that we are all set—^poised 
for retaliation. TTie first move on her part 
to destroy our cities and our people would 
lead to immediate destruction of her own 
cities and people. Not even the leaders, who 
seem to regard human life lightly, want mass 
destruction.” Yes; rationalization does re¬ 
assure a bit and contribute somewhat to 
one’s peace of mind. 

There are people who are pinning their 
hopes for survival on information. 

“Let’s bring our fears out in the open and 
talk about them. Let’s learn more about 
the nature of the A-bomb—how it works— 
what it does—^what we do in case we are 
alerted.” There are specific things to do, as 
we are all learning, which will contribute 
to our safety, wherever we may be when the 
crisis occurs—seek a bomb shelter, a base¬ 
ment, a wall, a heavy piece of furniture, 
cover all exposed parts of one’s body, keep 
covered until the all-clear signal is given. 

Soon an illustrated pamphlet of instruc¬ 
tions will be put Into every classroom in the 
city, and teachers and children will study 
and learn together how they can help them¬ 
selves and others when and If the emer¬ 
gency comes. Yes; knowledge does help. I 
must admit that after viewing the film Pat¬ 
tern for Survival. I felt a little less afraid, a 
little more assured, that by taking definite 
safety measures, one’s chances for survival 
are fairly good. The unknown presents one 
of our outstanding causes of fear. 

But are rationalization and knowledge, im¬ 
portant as they may prove to be, sufficient 
to give us that peace of mind, that calm 
and courage, that will see us through any 
crisis? 

We must have something more. We know 
that the only thing on which we can really 
rely Is that which lies within our spiritual 
world—that which lies deep within our¬ 
selves—Inner resources—"The Kingdom of 
God within you.” 

We believe in a God and believe that He 
lives within our hearts and minds. Not long 
ago a survey was made of the people of the 
United States to ascertain their religious be¬ 
liefs. More than 90 percent said they be¬ 
lieved in God. But the survey went on to 
point out that only about 20 percent showed 
by their actions that their belief had any 
governing power in their lives. 

Can we get a pattern for survival for our¬ 
selves that will help govern our hearts and 
minds for whatever disaster may come to us? 

I should like to suggest three things that 
might contribute toward building within 
ourselves a pattern for survival. 

1. The first thing I would suggest Is to 
seek—seek spiritual growth. 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
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And wtaftt are tbeae things? They are free- 
dom from anxieties about our material needs 
as clothing, food and shelter-freedom from 
doubts and fears which assail us—they are 
confidence and assurance and faith in the 
goodness of Ood. 

Let us think of what Is Implied In that 
word “seek." We might substitute the word 
search or study. 

“Study to show thyself approved unto 
Ood." 

Spiritual growth does not Just take place 
automatically because we wish It to do so. 

We read the papers, listen to the radio, 
see television, attend lectures—following 
definite plants to keep ourselves enlightened 
about what is going on In the world—all of 
which Is desirable and good but how much 
time do we give to enlightening ourselves on 
matters pertaining to the spiritual—to 
strengthening the spirit? 

We know, not just because we have been 
told or have reed about It, but out of our 
personal experiences, that faith and prayer 
are creative forces for courage—and yet 
think of the minimum of time we give to 
strengthening these forces—we may crowd 
into a busy day perhaps a bare 5 minutes 
or so for study and meditation. 

Through active seeking and study we grow 
into a realization of our Inner resources— 
an Identification of self with the Ood with¬ 
in—and only then can we come into a pow¬ 
er that will build a pattern for ourselves 
capable of withstanding whatever may hap¬ 
pen. 

Back In Deuteronomy. Moses might well 
have been speaking to us when he said to his 
people: 

"But If from thence thou shalt seek the 
Lord thy God, thou shalt find Him, If thou 
seek Him with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul." 

Through dally study, prayer for guidance, 
search for enllghtment and for truth, Joy¬ 
ful thanks for what we have, and now and 
then, an actual listing of one’s assets, prob¬ 
lems, and plans In an attempt at personal 
evaluation—we can build for ourselves a 
strength and a peace that passeth under¬ 
standing. 

Louis B. Mayer, of MOM, writing In Dr. 
Peale's little magazine Ouldeposts tells of 
the infiuence throughout his life of bis 
mother, a woman of strength and power, the 
soxurce of which lay in her dally study and 
practice of faith and prayer. 

2. The second suggestion for building a 
pattern for survival has to do with self-dl- 
rectlon or self-dlsclpline. This Is necessary 
to the accomplishment of anything really 
worth while. The things that come easy 
with little effort on our part have little 
meaning or value for us. 

Self-denial or self-discipline Just for Its 
own sake Is neither virtuous nor wholesome. 
Only when It Is exercised as a constructive 
measure, as a means to a desirable end can It 
really be Justified. 

This matter of self-dlsclpline means stand¬ 
ing by convictions, by values which we have 
had cause to believe are good and right, 
sometimes at the cost of popularity. It takes 
courage and action. 

The article in the Reader’s Digest for March 
by I. A. R. Wylie entitled “Strength for These 
Days,” speaks of this matter of spiritual 
exercise. These Inner reserves or resources, 
she calls It the Inner citadel, enabling us to 
meet dangerous and difficult times can only 
be reached when we stand on the firm ground 
of moral Integrity. It Is closed, automati¬ 
cally. she says to the cheat, the liar, the 
tyrant, the self-seeker. It Is closed to us 
whenever we waver from an absolute code 
of honor and decency. 

Self-dlsclpline (direction) Implies choice 
and In every moment of our lives we are con¬ 
fronted with choices. Someone has said that 
character is the sum total of all of the choices 
we have made up to date. 


Referring to Mr. Mayer again; Re tells of 
an incident when, as a small boy, he got 
Into a fight with another boy. And while 
he says that he believes the outcome was a 
draw, he was stiu muttering and making 
ugly threats when he reached home. 

His mother seemed to be paying no atten¬ 
tion to him but the next day they were out 
in the country on a family picnic. She called 
Louis aside, saying that she wanted to show 
him something. They were In a beautiful 
valley In Canada and mountains towered on 
all sides, perfect for echoo«. 

She asked Louis to repeat what he had said 
the day before. He pretended not to re¬ 
member. She reminded him that he said, 
“Damn you.” She then had him say it and 
he was astonished at the volume of the 
echo which came back. Then she told him 
to shout It as loud as he could. He didn’t 
want to do It. but knowing his gentle but 
firm mother, he shouted the words and they 
thundered back at him like a voice from 
heaven denouncing him. Then his mother 
had him substitute the words “Bless you.” 
When he shouted that, the echo came back a 
benediction. 

“Which do you prefer, my son, “my mother 
said. “It’s entirely up to you. That Is the 
way life is. It always returns to us what 
we say to it. If you shout at It and at your 
fellow man, ‘damn you,’ life and your fellow 
man will shout it right back at you. If you 
say to life, to humanity, 'bless you,’ then 
your life will be an echo of those words, 
‘bless you.’ 

“Choose ye whom ye shall serve. Louis. 
Tou have that choice. As long as you live 
you will have your choice. Every day. al¬ 
most every hour. In some way a choice will 
be presented to you. It says In the Bible, 
that before you this day is the choice, bless¬ 
ing or cursing. I tell you now, my son. that 
life will echo back to you what you say to It 
as surely as you Just heard this echo here, 
and the choice Is yours what you shall say for 
It to echo.” 

Louis Mayer concludes by saying that like 
every human being, he had sneaked up on 
life several times and tried to break the 
echo, but he had never succeeded, not once. 
Through every trial that has arisen he has 
seemed to hear his mother say, “You will 
have your choice as long as you live." 

In this matter of choices civilized man la 
distinguished from the savage by his will¬ 
ingness to endure present pain for the sake 
of future satisfactions, even though they 
are rather far distant. 

Finally, we need not only to seek and 
search for truth to strengthen our Inner 
selves, not only to exercise self-dlsclpline 
and make the right choices but we need 
more than ever to go outside ourselves—^to 
lose and find ourselves in meaningful help¬ 
fulness to others. 

“He that is greatest among you must be 
servant of all.” 

As we get older there Is a tendency to 
withdraw more to ourselves—a tendency we 
have to face. We like our physical com¬ 
forts—again this matter of self-dlsclpline 
comes in. It is easier to perform services 
for ourselves rather than for others. 

Miss Wyllci cites an Instance of World War 
1 of a yoi^ American officer who went to the 
home of an English family to spend his last 
few days before going to Join his regiment 
in Franoe. They welcomed him like a son. 
They gave gay parties for him axm tried to 
make his stay with them a delightful 
memory. Only later did he learn that on the 
eve Of his arrival their only son had been 
killed In action. The writer says she Is sure 
\ that by their selfless concern for this young 
] soldier these jpeople bad surmounted death 
^ and that any fe^ng of bitterness bad been 
f driven from their ip^. 

The English people were outstanding in 
this last war. Miss WyUe says that she flew 


to England In 1044 and to her astonishment 
she found the people living In hourly danger 
of violent death, their homes In ruins and 
with many discomforts and privations— 
strangely enough, almost gaily happy. And 
to her surprise, she became happ^ than she 
had ever been as she lived among them. 

She found women, gently nurtured, often 
elderly, who gave up sleep and rest night 
after night to fight fire and help rescue 
neighbors for whom they had assumed re¬ 
sponsibility. They were living and dying at 
their highest level—all barriers between 
them had been broken down. Their in¬ 
dividual resources of strength had been 
pooled and had become a mighty torrent. As 
Paul says, they were members one of another 
and were a whole, happy, integrated people. 
There was no question that they had de¬ 
veloped a pattern of survival through meet¬ 
ing the hardest challenge they bad ever 
known. 

Concerning us. I believe with this vnriter, 
and 1 quote, “If that dire hour should ever 
come, we shall find, perhaps to our astonish¬ 
ment, that It Is also our finest hour—the 
revelations of ova true quality. In all men 
of good will—all free men—is the inner 
strength, do they but call upon It, to affirm 
with Emily BrontA. dying, young, forlorn, her 
genius half expressed but exultantly unde¬ 
feated : 

“ ‘No coward soul is mine. 

No trembler In the world’s storm- 
troubled sphere; 

I see Heaven’s glories shine, 

And Faith shines equal, arming me from 
Fear,’ ” 


Maiden Voyage of the *Tinnlrader'' 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A.BUTN1K 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I had the pleasure and privilege 
to be among those invited to attend a 
reception aboard the new 414-loot ship, 
the Finntrader, which was anchored in 
the Alexandria, Va., harbor after its 
maiden voyage to America. This ocean 
vessel is owned by Finnlines, Ltd., a sub¬ 
sidiary of Enso-Outaeit, the largest pro¬ 
ducer of pulp paper and wallboard in 
Finland. I was certainly impressed by 
this ship—‘it is a modem, streamlined 
freighter of 6,400 tons, and has fine 
quarters for 12 passengers. 

The appearance of the Finntrader Is 
symbolic of the rebirth of the Finnish 
merchant marine, and the reestablish¬ 
ment of international trade by the Fin¬ 
nish Republic. This vessel was launched 
early this year in Holland, where she 
was built according to Finnish plans, 
and was fitted out Inside in Finland. 
1 am told her owners will In the next 
year be launching three more sister ships 
to sail the seven seas and the five oceans. 

These new units in an expanding Fin¬ 
nish merchant marine bring to light 
again the distinguished history of the 
Finns in maritime annals. For years 
the Finnish sailing vessels were among 
the finest on the seas. tJsed in the 
wheat trade primarily, they were trim 
and speedy. Joseph Conrad and Alan 
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Villiers wrote their vital stories around 
the tales of the Finnish windjammers. 
Thus the Finns were friendly rivals of 
the Norwegians in maritime annals, and 
Finnish sea captains approached the 
feats of the famous Leif Erickson. 

We in America are proud of Finland, 
and as Congressman from Minnesota’s 
Eighth District which has a large Fin¬ 
nish-American population. 1 can say with 
authority that the Finns who migrated 
to America are like their brethren in 
the old country—hardworking, conscien¬ 
tious. and patriotic people who have 
great contributions to the public welfare. 

The Finnish Republic is a young repub¬ 
lic—it got its start as an independent 
nation when it divorced Itself from the 
crumbling empire of the Czars. It set 
up a constitutional government dedi¬ 
cated to democratic principles, which has 
met its international obligations at all 
times. In this connection, it was a worth¬ 
while act on the part of the United States 
Congress to enact legislation 2 years 
ago to divert future payments on Fin¬ 
land’s World War I debt to this country 
into a fund for the education and inter¬ 
change of students between Finland and 
the United States in order to promote 
better relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. This program is operating in a 
satisfactory manner, and I am proud to 
have been among those who helped write 
the proposal into law. 

The launching of the Finntrader, and 
its appearance in American ports, is a 
testament to the Finnish tradition of 
industry and initiative. The Finnish Re¬ 
public has. by its own efforts and without 
Marshall plan aid, repaired the damages 
of World War II, and is now making great 
enonomic progress toward raising the 
living standards and providing the good 
life for its people. 1 join with other 
Americans in wishing Finland well in 
this undertaking. 


The Tniman-MacArthur Controversy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 

OF TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, in my home town paper, the 
Galveston News, there appeared on April 
21, an exceptionally line editorial on the 
subject of the Truman-MacArthur con¬ 
troversy. 

It is an objective and level-headed 
approach and it provides some badly 
needed food for thought. Between the 
lines, it admonishes the reader to act 
without haste and certainly without 
passion and to consider the present con¬ 
troversy in the light of history. 

I take pleasure in Inserting the edi¬ 
torial in the Congressional Record so 
that its influence may not be limited to 
my own people but may be felt by the 
Congress and the Nation; 

History and the Feud 

Row history will Judge the Truman-Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy Is a matter lor specula¬ 


tion. When time mellows Judgment, and 
gives perspective which we lack In our time. 
It Is not Impossible that both men wUl 
have Increased stature because of what has 
happened. History has a way of dealing 
kindly with men who feel strongly about 
Important matters and who act positively. 

If President Truman can act with dignity 
and avoid making political capital of the 
Issue, he may someday be Judged as a Presi¬ 
dent forced to defy public sentiment by re¬ 
placing a national hero for reasons he be¬ 
lieved to be essential to the safety of the 
world and the Nation he guided. 

If General MacArthur rejects a mantle of 
martyrdom and refuses to allow himself to 
be a political tool, he may find a place in 
the history books as a soldier who felt a 
sense of a more urgent duty than the sol¬ 
dierly duty of obedience. 

History will have an advantage that today 
we have not had. All the scores will be in 
and the results will be recorded. Abraham 
Lincoln Is a folk hero and yet Oen. Robert 
E. Lee has a place of dignity in our history. 
The ideological conflict between Lincoln and 
Lee. and the moral beliefs which compelled 
the latter to resign as an olflcer in the army 
commanded by Lincoln to lead the army 
which fought it, has not dimmed the mem¬ 
ory of either in the hearts of their country¬ 
men. 

Only little men show up as little after a 
long time. 


Skirmish Won, Bnt War May Go On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF CALCrOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record. I include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
Thursday. April 19, 1951; 

Skirmish Won, But War May Go On 

The vote of the House Interior Committee 
killing (for the time being) the central Ari¬ 
zona project Is a victory for California, but 
not a secure enough one so that we can af¬ 
ford to relax vigilance. The committee 
voted, 16 to 8, to discontinue further bear¬ 
ings until either the Supreme Court defines 
the respective water rights of California and 
Arizona or the two States agree on a division 
of the Colorado. 

But this does not mean the project may 
not be taken up again for Arizona has not 
dropped her fight. 

The court action cannot be obtained un¬ 
til an enabling resolution Is passed by Con¬ 
gress. Such a resolution is pending In the 
Judiciary Committees of both Houses, but 
Arizona has blocked consideration. As for 
agreement, the two States have been dis¬ 
puting for 30 years over this question and 
seem to have made no progress toward agree¬ 
ment. 

The bill which the committee tabled was 
a proposal to authorize construction of ex¬ 
tensive dams, pump lifts, and canals for the 
purpose of Irrigating central Arizona, at a 
cost estimated at very nearly $800,000,000. 
but which was regarded as certain to run 
very much higher. 

The committee has been ha^ng bearings 
on the bill which already have rim more 
than 6 weeks. The vote stops the hearings. 

Victory climaxed a steady fight by two 
Oallfomia Congressmen, Representative 
PounsoN. of Los Angeles, and Representative 
Enoli, of Bed Bluff, supported by Repre¬ 
sentative Yoxty, of Los Angeles. 


They contended that the 1.200,000 acre- 
feet the project would take from the Colo¬ 
rado was far more than Arizona's Just share 
and would endanger the established rights 
of California to water; also that the project 
was Impractical in that it could not pos¬ 
sibly repay any substantial part of its cost 
as reclamation projects are supposed to do. 

Obviously the costs would have to be paid 
by the general taxpayers, including those of 
California. 

As to the rights of the two States in the 
waters of the river, that obviously is a 
question for the courts, but Arizona has re¬ 
sisted all efforts to take the matter to court. 

Arizona's ostensible objection that a suit 
would take too long is obviously invalid. 
The defense effort would force postpone¬ 
ment of construction for several years in any 
event and it probably would not take more 
than a year to get a court decision. 

The action of the committee is sound and 
sensible and the thanks of California are due 
to its Representatives who fought and won 
the battle. 


General MacArthur’a Addrett to Congress 
WUl Not Be Forgotten 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, no 
one who heard the words of Oen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur when he spoke to the 
Congress of the United States will soon 
forget. His words spoken with deep 
conviction and restrained emotion made 
a profound impression upon those who 
listened. 

General MacArthur reported on the 
situation in the Pacific Far East as he 
knows it from his long personal experi¬ 
ence in that area as a soldier in the fleld 
and as an administrator in Japan. He 
outlined the history of the Far East, its 
culture and Its aspirations against co¬ 
lonialism, and of the influence of this 
history upon present events. 

And he warned in view of these facts 
that a defense line in the far Paciflc— 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines— 
is essential to the defense of the western 
boundaries of the United States itself. 

Here was a great American, a states¬ 
man and a soldier. As a man who has 
lived intimately with war and knows its 
degradation and horror, he deplored the 
use of war as a means of settling dis¬ 
putes. But he warned that a nation 
once in war cannot retreat, for "there is 
no substitute for victory.” 

General MacArthur received a de¬ 
served ovation upon the conclusion of 
his magnificent address. The following 
appraisal of his speech by David Law¬ 
rence high lights the essential points of 
the general’s report to the Congress; 
Man From the Pages or History—Congress 

IMFRESSEO BY GENERAL’S DRAMATIC APPEAL 

TO COUNTRYMEN FOR COURAGE AGAINST 

Defeatism 

(By David Lawrence) 

They came, they saw. and they heard. 
They—^the Congress of the United States— 
went away profoundly impressed that here 
was no ordinary man, no ordinary soldier, no 
ordinary general. For here was a statesman 
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speaking, a man from the pages of history 
whose dramatic appeal to his countrymen for 
courage against defeatism, for boldness, and 
resoluteness against softness and appease* 
ment will be recorded for all time as the 
appeal magnificent. Here was Douglas Mac- 
Arthur closing 62 years of military service 
to his country. 

Those partisans who came expecting a po¬ 
litical dynamic or a petty complaint against 
the fate that deprived him of his command 
In such humiliating manner found an en¬ 
tirely different spokesman. His speech was 
the voice of the soldier caught In a trap In 
Korea but serving his fiag and not asking 
the reason why. His speech was the voice 
of the America of yesteryears when Ameri¬ 
cans did not prate of defeat and speak with 
fear and trembling to the enemy that had 
despoiled a weaker nation and tortured or 
klllcC prisoners. 

Members of the Senate and House—Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats—listened as if 
transfixed. They heard a man of deep con¬ 
viction, talking with an emotion restrained 
with difficulty as he told of Asia, the far-off 
continent where revolutionary changes are 
In progress. He told of Japan, beaten 6 
years ago. but now on the way to democracy. 
He spoke feelingly of the desperate effort of 
the Korean people to save their independ¬ 
ence. He spoke sympathetically of the slow 
but sure evolution of government in the 
Philippines. 

But the speech was not one of mere senti¬ 
ment. It was the well-mobilized argument 
of a man who for a quarter of a century or 
more has studied the Far East—^its culture 
and its aspirations against colonialism. He 
spoke as a liberal about the hopes of peoples 
as against tyrants. He did not fail to speak 
also of the great hopes of the world for peace 
by means of collective security. 

All the ideals of America General Mac- 
Arthur articulated with the measured 
phrases of a statesman. All the hopes of the 
world for on end to war as a means of set¬ 
tling disputes be championed with whole¬ 
hearted devotion. But. he warned, once a 
nation enters a war, there Is no time for re¬ 
treat or appeasement, no time for compro¬ 
mise. He said with an emphasis that shook 
the Chamber with applause: “There Is no 
substitute for victory.’* 

The general built up point by point the 
case for a defense line In the far Pacific- 
Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines. He 
said if that line was broken, our own Pacific 
coast would not be safe. And then he em¬ 
phasized why It was Important to bold 
Formosa. 

The statement that came as the highest 
surprise was bis flat declaration that the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff In the 
past had agreed with this military strategy. 

There will, of course, be controversy over 
various points in the speech. It will be de¬ 
bated and perhaps investigating committees 
of Congress will ask for the documents and 
evidence relating to it. 

The general has notified Senator Rxnsixx., 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, that, while be does not want to get 
into a controversy or pursue these matters, 
he will willingly cooperate with the commit¬ 
tee should it desire him to amplify his views. 
So Senator Russsix plans next week to fix a 
time, possibly for the following week, when 
the Armed Services committee will go into 
details, with General MacArthur as a witness. 

Meanwhile, the National Capital still Is 
shocked by the whole affair. The reception 
given General MacArthur was so striking that 
It could not but overwhelm for the time 
being almost every other activity of the Gov¬ 
ernment. The welcome to the general was. 
of course, a tribute to a great soldier as well 
as to a soldier-statesman. 

But it was also a human reaction to the 
summary way In which a great general had 
been instantly relieved of his command with¬ 
out even being given the opportunity to say 


farewell to his troops. No similar case is on 
record In all the history of the United States. 
Generals have been ordered to relinquish 
their commands but on none has such a 
sentence been Imposed—without trial—with 
so abrupt a detachment from his command 
without a real word of explanation of what 
orders or Instructions he had violated, If any. 
The conclusion is inescapable—General Mac¬ 
Arthur was made the victim of the petty 
political spirit of our times. 

The stature of General BCacArthur, after 
his address to Congress, looms larger and 
makes an even deeper Imprint on the pages 
of history. He was magnificent In his words 
of farewell. It was an hour of triumph in 
which the people, in effect, repudiated the 
sad Implications of government by petty 
politics and raised their eyes with hope as 
they heard the first words of real leadership 
that have come from the National Capital 
In many a long year. 

What a Soldier Boy Tkmkt When Ho 
Lcaycf Hit Homeiaiid for War Seryico 
Abroad—Dedicated to the Hope for 
Everlatthig Peace and Good Will 
Among Men—By 19-Year-Old James 
A. Fenton, Fortieth Infantry Division 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALiroxNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker. 1 wish 
Dean Acheson and some of his wild-eyed 
boys would read this letter: 

DxAX Grandpa: When we left Camp Cooke 
at 4:80 in the morning, we did not get to 
San Francisco imtil 5 that night. We left 
the dock at 6. It was still light when we 
went under the Oakland Bay Bridge. When 
we got about 8,000 yards away (beyond) 
from It, the ship stopped. They did that so 
we could practice the fire and boat drill 
before the men got sick. Then ‘we pulled up 
anchor to start our long, and what seemed 
to us our trip to death, across the sea. 

As we came closer to the Golden Gate 
Bridge, we passed the “Rock** (Alcatraz). 
The men and myself talked about It—^then 
we. got closer to that mighty Span of steel 
that went from one side of the bay to the 
other, which to me represented a line. 
When Inside this line, you were in the land 
of the free and the happy, and when look¬ 
ing out over this line into the darkness of 
night, it represented the dangcrn and the 
fear of the unknown you might encounter. 

When we came within 800 yards before 
passing undqr this work of art. there came a 
silence over the ship: a silence that Is only 
experienced when men from different States 
are thinking to themselves, and trying to 
believe it is all true, that they are being 
taken from their loved ones, their friends, 
their homes, mothers and fathers, aunts and 
uncles, and all the things they believe in. 

When we did pass und«r it, we all looked 
back. I knew that each and every one of 
US was thinking the same thing as the city 
and harbor lights began to fade away. It 
Is dllBeult to tell you how the men and 
myself felt as ws watched those lights grow 
dim, many of us wondering if perhaps this 
was to be our last look at what we loved so 
dearly. The facial expressions were varied; 
some of the young ones with the expressions 
of youthful eagerness and adventtire. The 
veterans and older ones with the attitude of 


“well hers we go i^aln.** or “it seems to ms 
I’ve seen this before.** 

Until you have left behind Ml the things 
you have lived lor, or wanted to live lor 
and watched them disappear with the shore¬ 
line into the vactness at the sea, you can 
hardly conceive what being an American 
can mean. 

You may think the men cried aloud as 
they watched this unbelievable thing hap¬ 
pen—not aloud, but deep down inside where 
it hurts more, and makes you want to cry 
aloud. 

I dream during the daytime mors than I 
do at night. I dream of only one thing— 
that Is to again he on the side of that line, 
where there is love, hope and happiness. 

Well, I am 18 now, as of the 4th (April) a 
birthday sailing the high sees. 

This letter will be maUed from Japan. 


Basic Korea Issue Befuddled 


EXIENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

op PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, AprU 25,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following ar¬ 
ticle by David Lawrence: 

Basic Korea Issue Befuddled—Aduxnistra- 

TtON Bbgxnnino To Smear MacArthur as 

Way To Answer FmiDAMENTAL Arguments 
(By David Lawrence) 

General MaoArthur's renunciation of any 
political aspirations and bis pointed request 
that his name should not be used in a polit¬ 
ical way certainly was a timely demolition of 
attempts to befuddle the basic Issue—wheth¬ 
er American boys in Korea are going to be 
killed day after day without a real chance to 
fight back at the air forces bombarding them. 

The Introduction of the political innuendo 
against General MacArthur was an adminis¬ 
tration tactic. Smarting under the evident 
disapproval by the country of the crude 
method of relieving a distinguished general 
of bis conunand, the IVuman supporters In 
Congress have hit a new low in politics. 
They have already begun to smear the gen¬ 
eral as if that’s the way to answer bis funda¬ 
mental arguments. 

But the conversation often turned at the 
Capitol Wednesday to the misuse of the office 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to make political speeches for the President 
and the Truman administration. 

General Bradley, as Chairman, does not 
havs a vote In the Joint Chiefs, and it never 
was Intended that he should be the spokes¬ 
man of the administration when it got into 
hot water In a political combat on Capitol 
Hill. General Bradley implied that General 
MacArthur wants to fight a war on the main¬ 
land of China and favors a deliberate expan¬ 
sion of the area of the war. This charge 
isn't so and causes disappointment among 
those who had come to look on General 
Bradley as above the political game. 

What the administration falls to see and 
what General Bradley failed In bis speech 
to meet Is the complaint of the mothers and 
fathers of the boys who are In Korea. These 
boys don’t want to become the victims of 
giant air raids from IfsnohurUm bases with¬ 
out an effective ohanos to strike ba<dc at 
those bases. 

It is significant that Chairman Vinson 
(Democrat), chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, has switched from the 
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firm position which he took In the eaae of 
the removal of Admiral Denfeld as Chief of 
Naval Operations. The admiral testified be¬ 
fore Mr. Vinson’s committee and was pun¬ 
ished as a reprisal for his testimony. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was fired because he an¬ 
swered a question from a Member of Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Vinson now says, however, in a 
letter to a constituent that the whole Mac- 
Arthur situation “is Just this simple.” He 
poLxted out that It had been decided by the 
President that the war in Korea should be 
localised and that General MacArthur has 
been advocating that we should win the war 
by expanding It In Korea and the mainland 
of China. Mr. Vinson noted that the ques¬ 
tion was whether we were going to have a 
little war or a big one and that he wanted 
to be on the side of a little war. 

But that has never been the Issue and 
there Isn’t a bit of proof that It has ever 
been. The real issue la this: A decision by 
the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that Korea was not to be defended was pro¬ 
claimed officially In January 1960, by Secre¬ 
tary of State Acheson. Then in June 1060. 
the civilian authority—^the President—de¬ 
cided to Intervene in Korea, although no 
adequate military preparations had been 
made for It. It was a wise decision to make 
In June 1060, and a wrong decision In Janu¬ 
ary 1060. It was wise In June 1060, because 
America has never been afraid to be bold 
when duty called. But if the United States 
had stationed Marines in the Far Pacific In 
ample numbers and had not put the bulk 
of Its aircraft carriers “In moth balls,” there 
might have been no war at all In Korea. 

Today, however, the question Is whether 
the forces In Korea shall be withdrawn as a 
consequence of a virtual surrender and ap¬ 
peasement or whether they shall fight to 
protect themselves against air attack. “Ap¬ 
peasement” Is constantly denied but it Is 
the administration’s real plan—If the Com¬ 
munists will only come far enough away 
from their haughty pose to help the ad¬ 
ministration save face. As to big or little 
wars, Winston Churchill said In the House 
of Commons after the Munich appeasement: 

“Gentlemen, you have chosen between war 
and dishonor. You have chosen dishonor. 
You shall have war.” 

’The answer, as far as the next war Is 
concerned, will come some day when ap¬ 
peasement or what Is now euphemistically 
called a “political settlement” has been 
effected In Asia. General MacArthur stands 
as the symbol of opposition to that appease¬ 
ment, because he honestly believes that a 
firm position will prevent world war III and 
that vacillation and phony “peace” talk 
will only Invite world war III. 


AirpUfie Mail and Passenger Service in 
the Tri-City Area of tiie Columbia Basin 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. TH0RC.T0LLEFS0N 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. TOLLBFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I include the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, and to the 
Honorable Members of the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board: 

We. the Senate of the State of Washington 
in legislative session assembled, most re¬ 
spectfully represent and petition aa follows: 


Whereas that area of the Columbia Basin 
known as the TVl-Clty area, comprising the 
cities of Pasco and Kennewick, the unin¬ 
corporated area of Richland, and the rural 
area immediately adjacent thereto, now has 
a population of some 75.000; and 
Whereas the Importance of the Tri-Oity 
area as an atomic and national defense cen¬ 
ter makes It vital that rapid transportation 
facilities exist; and 

Whereas the said ’Trl-Clty area now has no 
direct or convenient air communication with 
coastal cities of the Northwest: and 
Whereas the public convenience and ne¬ 
cessity of such air transportation service to 
the coast from the Tri-City area already has 
been proved: Now. therefore, be It 
Resolved, by the Senate of the State of 
Washington in legislative session assembled. 
That we respectfully petition the President 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board to act 
promptly to certificate regularly scheduled 
local airplane mall and passenger service 
from the Trl-Clty area to Seattle, via Yakima 
and Ellensburg: and be It further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the sen¬ 
ate be Instructed to transmit copies of this 
resolution immediately to the Honorable 
Harry S. Truman. President of the United 
States, to the Honorable Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Boud, and to each Mem¬ 
ber of Congress from the State of Wash¬ 
ington. 


World Commnnitm and Its Ultimate Aimi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or GAUrORNU 

IN ’THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following 
article from the Tidings. Los Angeles. 
Calif., of March 23. 1951: 

El Rodxo 

As they parley In Paris, we renew our reso¬ 
lution that there must never again be mis¬ 
understanding among the free peoples of the 
world as to the nature of world communism 
and Its ultimate alms. There must never 
again be misunderstanding above all by the 
people of the United States. 

Along with the civilized world we were 
shocked with the horror of the Bolshevist 
seizure of Russia Just as the unhappy land 
sighted deliverance in the allied trumph of 
the First World War. We made a feeble 
attempt to rid our gallant ally of the 
scourge but when the dauntless Poles cleared 
their land of the marauder and the valiant 
Magyars quelled the rising of Bela Kun, ex¬ 
hausted and sick of strike and combat, we 
felt the menace contained beyond the Vis¬ 
tula where, we vainly hoped, It would ulti¬ 
mately be cast aside by the fires of freedom 
that burned perenlally In the breasts of the 
great Slavic peoples. We sadly underesti¬ 
mated the power and strength of brute force 
and cunning and mielty. 

For 15 years the regime In Russia was a 
pariah among the nations, ostracized from 
the councils of the nations, cut off from the 
normal channels of trade, denied the friendly 
hand of the free. As a people, as a nation, 
we especially seemed to recognize the menace 
of the upstart to aU our gloriotu Christian 
traditions, the danger to all our cherished 
American freedoms. We shuddered at the 
planned massacre oi the Ukraine, the end¬ 
less liquidation of the flower of Russia, the 
rape and pillage of the Innocent, the long 
trek of polltloal dissidents to Siberian wastes, 
the wall of the pui^ed—and we steeled our- 
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selves In resolution that here was a godless 
tyranny bent on a new enslavement of 
humanity. Insidiously planning world revolu¬ 
tion, fomenting wars and rumors of wars— 
and our free choice was to stand steadfast 
against this new oriental despotism with all 
the faith and courage of those who In the 
past shielded us from the enemy without 
and made this Nation strong and great. 

Then came the great change, the awful 
contrast. We wonder now how we could have 
been so deluded. But suddenly, over night. 
It became the fashionable thing to fawn 
upon and flatter this ugly thing. We were 
in one of those unfortunate periods of 
economic collapse when the Nation reeled 
in bewilderment, caught In the shackles it 
had forged. There were cold, empty larders, 
desolate firesides, and a litany of woes, a 
requiem of tears saddened the land and filled 
it with cries of deliverance. At the same 
time the moral bankruptcy of the lost gen¬ 
eration reached a new high, and in our con¬ 
fusion we twned to traffic with this evil 
thing. 

It will not harm to rehearse again the 
scene: Our technicians perfecting the In¬ 
dustrial might of an enemy which despite 
protestations of friendship was vowed to 
our destruction; our professors heralding 
the excellence of this tyranny over our 
vaunted freedom; our Journalists slanting 
and coloring the news to gloss over Com¬ 
munist excesses, deliberately confusing the 
Issues, bewildering by silence and innuendo; 
our statesmen and diplomats In undigni¬ 
fied social contact squandering the faith of 
freedom of Christian men over half the world 
for a mess of Soviet pottage, the collective 
lunacy of the land which failed to discern 
the web that was slowly being spun around 
it. 

The fact that we were once uneasy com¬ 
rades in arms against a conunon foe does not 
excuse us. We should still have known-- 
because of our former imderstandlng, be¬ 
cause of the callous aggression on Finland, 
because of the cynical smile on the faces 
of Molotov and Von Rlbbentrop as the pact 
sealed the mutual plunder of Poland and 
prepared Hitler’s assault on the West. And 
the sell-out of our friends and our Intrepid 
allies at Yalta and Teheran and Potsdam Is 
something we have not yet had the con¬ 
science to disavow. 

That Is why we repeat that there must 
never again be misunderstanding among the 
free peoples of the world as to the nature 
of world communism and Its ultimate alms. 
There must never again be misunderstand¬ 
ing above all by the people of the United 
States. 

CoDtinued Support for the Intemitional 
Cbildren’e Fund It in Onr Nationnl 
Interest 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN A. BUTNIK 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to express my concern over the dras¬ 
tic cut in the'third supplemental appro¬ 
priation bill from $12,500,000 to $6,- 
000,000 for United States participation 
In the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

As chairman of the only congressional 
committee to make an intensive study of 
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UNICEF, tooth in respect to the head¬ 
quarters organization and the field pro¬ 
gram, I would like to report that I found 
this special activity for children far more 
sigxiificant for the United States than is 
generally recognized by this House. I 
visited headquarters in New York on two 
different occasions, the European re¬ 
gional office in Paris, and visited with 
chiefs of mission in Germany. Denmark. 
Poland, Czechoslovakia. Austria. Yugo¬ 
slavia, Italy, Greece, and the Middle East. 

The practical character of this action 
Operating at the community level, with 
its tangible results of improved child 
health and welfare, has a dynamic appeal 
to all governments and people. Beyond 
this human appeal, however, is the effec¬ 
tive stimulus of the matching formula. 
The initiative of the United States Con¬ 
gress in establishing the matching 
principle for both contributing and 
recipient countries has proven to be the 
keystone of UNICEF success. Fifty-four 
governments have made voluntary con¬ 
tributions for UNICEF assisted programs 
outside their territories and approxima¬ 
tely another $1&0.000,000 has been made 
avaUable by recipient countries. I was 
surprised to find that governments on 
both sides of the i ron curtain were con¬ 
tributing to UNICEF and freely per¬ 
mitting goods to cross usually closed 
borders. Obvious was the pride which 
officials in war-devastated countries, as 
well as those from more prosperous 
areas, attached to their contributions 
to this program. 

1 was impressed in almost every coun¬ 
try visited by the magnitude of the 
UNICEF program in relation to the small 
sums available. This phenomenon in 
part stemm ed fr om the strategic char¬ 
acter of UNICEF assistance but was only 
made possible by the organization of 
hundreds of volunteer local committees 
composed primarily of parents and 
teachers who were responsible for the 
distribution of supplies at the community 
level. For example, we were Informed 
that in Europe alone UNICEF food has 
been distributed through more than 50,- 
000 feeding centers, manned by full- or 
part-time volunteers. Thus tens of thou¬ 
sands of persons are actively engaged in 
this United Nations program without 
remuneration. 

It would be difficult to measure the 
extensive humanitarian result of this 
special assistance to children, but in 
one country, for example. I saw reewds 
of UNICEF-assisted programs which 
revealed that over a 1-year period, girls 
in the 12-year-old age group grew in 
height from 130.6 centimeters to 137.6 
centimeters, and weight from 27.7 kilos 
to 31.6 kilos, as compared to national 
average for the same period of 130.9 
centimeters for height and 28.5 kilos for 
weight. Boys in the same age level, who 
received UNICEF supplies, increased in 
height 5.1 centimeters and in weight 2 
kilos over and above the national aver¬ 
age. Government officials and local ad¬ 
ministrators said that UNICEF im¬ 
ports of supplementary food were not 
only responsible for increased a eight and 
generally improved child-health condi¬ 
tion but were an influential factor in 
bringing the children back to school 


I felt the international exchange of 
supplies under this kind of a commodity 
organization a valuable aspect of the 
program. In Austria there was sugar 
from Poland, and cars from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. In the Afiddle East, microscopes 
from Scandinavia and wheat from Yu¬ 
goslavia. and in Yugoslavia the children 
were eating Italian rice. 

Spot checks showed meticulous report¬ 
ing and a careful check on the supplies 
by a staff experienced in the distribution 
of such commodities. 

The fund holds a unique place in the 
structure of the United Nations as the 
only body charged with a world-wide 
supply operation financed on the basis 
of voluntary contributions from govern¬ 
ments, people, and organizations. This 
aspect of financing by voluntary contri¬ 
butions disUnguishes UNICEF from 
most of the regidar United Nations work 
based on an assessed scale of contribu¬ 
tions. 

It is not an easy process. Apathy, 
changes in government, economic vicis¬ 
situdes. currency and trade regulations 
combine to make it difficult for UNICEF 
to rely on sufficient funds for long- 
range planning. To meet this problem 
UNICEF has followed the principle of 
only making allocations when there are 
sufficient funds on hand to complete a 
given program. Thus this new cut in 
the supplemental appropriation will not 
completely stop operations programed 
through this fiscal year but will dras¬ 
tically curtail any extension of the pres¬ 
ent services for children which are Just 
now getting under way in Latin America, 
the Middle East, and many of the Asian 
countries. 

I was Impressed with the high degree 
of economy and efficiency which char¬ 
acterized the administration of this in¬ 
ternational program for children, but 
there are even greater considerations for 
the benefit of this country which urge 
me to request the Representatives of this 
House to restore l^e full appropriation 
for the International Children’s Fund. 
For. with many other Members of this 
body. I agree with General Marshall, 
when, as Secretary of State, he said: 

COiUdren whose boUles have been starved 
and warped are likely to develop, if they 
survive. Into a generation of embittered 
adults. Our national interest as well as 
our humanitarian instinct demands that we 
do not permit this to happen. If we faU 
to do oxir part for the nourishment and 
care and normal develq;)ment today of the 
children with whom our ohUdren vidll have 
to live tomorrow, we shall have faUed In 
statesmanship as well as in humanity. 


MacArtiiar*s Ouster u Dtuger 
to DefMss of Jupui 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. scon, JR. 

or nmwsTLVAinA 

IN TBS HOUSE OF EtEPHlSBNTATXVXS 
Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re^ 


marite in the Ricems, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Mark Sullivan: 

DAHom TO JapamW DnwMTBB OoEK AS Bcsm.* 

ov BSAo/ucnnmi. OmiTwih-lfsBX BmxvtAM 

6at« OmfsiAi. Wow Natiom Ovxa to Co- 

omuTiDir loz WOBLD Eaoovnx amo Fiacs 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

President Truman's dismissal of Osnsrei 
MaoArthur was not merely a dlsolplinlng of 
blm on military grounds. Beyond that and 
vastly more Important, it was expulsion of 
MacArtbur from counsel, from any part In 
planning or advice. Actually, this had gone 
on before. During eeveral yean MaeArthur 
has been flouted in the pubile eye and quiet¬ 
ly sabotaged. But by Mr. Truman’s action 
the flouting Is made formal and whole, per¬ 
manent and systematle, It la sensationally 
announced to the world. This has effects 
that cannot be overcome. The world strug¬ 
gle Is. since last Wednesday, a fundamentally 
changed picture. 

Basic In the changed picture Is the absence 
from It of MaeArthur. and the fact that hie 
absence Is enforced by the President of the 
United States. The picture now lacks what 
MaeArthur symhoUaed. world restoration. 
By what MaeArthur accomplished In Japan- 
changing the sullen bitterness of a con¬ 
quered people to a spirit that was zu>t merely 
friendship toward us but eagerness to adopt 
our ideals and eoopsrate with us in promot¬ 
ing them In the world—by this, MaeArthur 
brought about perhaps the longest step to¬ 
ward world recovery that has taken place 
during the postwar period. 

MAC AaTHUa'S CONTXIBUTXOM 

World recovery Inoludeo hope of world 
peace, and progress toward It. To this, Mac- 
Arthur'B contribution has been larger than 
that of any other stateaman. For not only 
did he bring a powerful and formerly mili¬ 
taristic nation to belief in peace and wlll- 
ingnesB to promote It in the world; further 
than that, what MaeArthur did In Japan had 
effeota on the thoughts and purposes and 
hopes of other peoples, especially Asiatic 
ones. None of tbeae, nor Japan Itself, can 
feel today the way It felt before last Wed¬ 
nesday. It would be an irony, if It were not 
a?BOclated with so somber a tragedy, that 
Mr. Truman, defending his dismissal of Mac- 
Arthur, and stating hU purpose as preven¬ 
tion of another world war, implies that Mac- 
Arthur’s course would have brought one 
about. 

The changes that have taken place In the 
world picture include a detail especially 
ominous to us. Our defense line against ad¬ 
vance of Russian communism toward us is 
potentially moved back some 6,000 miles 
toward our own shore. Potentially, this had 
already taken place some 2 years ago when 
Russian communism overran China and set 
up in that country the Communist govern¬ 
ment that now makes war on us. While that 
was taking place oxur interest called on us 
to support the then antl-Communlst Re¬ 
public of China headed by Chlang Kai-shek. 
But the Truman administration did not 
merely fall to support Chlang, It took af¬ 
firmative steps that weakened him. There 
Is abundant and concrete Justification for 
the statement of Senator Kwowland of Cali¬ 
fornia last September "the State Department 
tried to bury the Republic of China a dozen 
times In the last 6 years." 

If the dismissal of MaeArthur Is to be¬ 
soms occasion for debate. It is not MacArtiiur 
that ihould be the tssus; It Is tbs policy the 
administration has followed about China 
during the past 6 years. Ones China had 
fallen to communism, Korea was destined to 
follow. When Russian communism moved 
to seize South Korea, resistanoe to the ag¬ 
gression depended upon the United States. 
No other country was In a position to act 
effsetlvsly. Whether or not MaeArthur was 
ImUspensabls is not nsosssary to dlseuss. 
Xt con be assumed that some other com- 
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mftnder would have been adequate, though, 
obviously, MacArthur, by his experience In 
the East and otherwise, had special qualifl* 
cations. 

JAPAN IN018PXNSABZ.1 

But Japan was Indispensable. Without It 
as a base, resistance would have been logis- 
tlcally difficult to the point of Impossibility, 
and the base was made more dependable by 
the fact that the Japanese people had come 
to feel affection for MacArthur and, through 
him, affection for the United States. Be¬ 
sides, they feared and hated Communist 
Russia and relied upon us to defend them 
against it. 

The changes recently wrought In the world 
picture cannot avoid disquieting the Japa¬ 
nese people. It is not merely that they see 
a man whom they Idolized removed from 
them. More or less simultaneously they see 
Britain propose that Communist China have 
a place in the making of the treaty of peace 
about to be made with Japan. They also see 
Britain propose that Communist China have 
a seat In the United Nations. They see Brit¬ 
ain propose that Formosa be given to Com¬ 
munist China. That has ominous meaning, 
both for nearby Japan and for us. It would 
raise a question whether Japan could be de¬ 
fended. Though these proposals have been 
rejected by the United States, they leave dis¬ 
quiet In their trail. 


Former Senator Frank P. Graham Pays 
Tribate to a Great Statesman and 
Southern Leader, Charles B. Aycock, in 
an Address to Jomt Session of North 
Carolina Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or AKKANBAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the greatest governors any State 
ever produced was Charles Brantley 
Aycock, of North Carolina. Recently a 
former Senator, the Honorable Prank P. 
Graham, paid an appropriate tribute to 
this distinguished American in an ad¬ 
dress to the North Carolina Legislature. 

Dr. Graham presents a scholarly and 
eloquent statement on the contribution 
that Governor Aycock made to the 
South’s progress in education. No one 
is better fitted to appraise the career of 
Governor Aycock than this distin¬ 
guished and highly respected student of 
the South’s history. It is an honor to be 
the medium by which the notable ad¬ 
dress by a beloved southerner is made 
available to Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Under leave to extend it, 1 include the 
following address by Dr. Graham at the 
unveiling of the Howard Chandler 
Christy portrait of Charles B. Aycock, 
April 9,1951, in Raleigh. N. C.: 

First of all. I wish to express a real sense 
of inadequacy for the responslbUity and a 
deep senae of gratitude for the Invitation of 
the North Carolina Art Society and the 
State leglslatiire to interpret anew the en¬ 
during meaning of the life and services of 
Charles Brantley Aycock. It Is good from 
time to time to recapture even fragmentary 
glimpses of a man whose Influence is as 
ever fair and as ever young as the hopes of 


chUdren for whose equal opportxmlty he 
gave his life. It Is altogether fitting that 
the nortralt of this tribune of the people 
should be painted by a master, distinguished 
for his noble portraits, and should be himg 
in this historic hall, famous as the forum of 
the representatives of the people of North 
Carolina. May his father, who. during the 
War Between the States, sat In this hall as 
a representative of Wayne County, and his 
mother, whose brow, transmitted to the son. 
Is truly preserved In this portrait, both 
gather in spirit with us here tonight to share 
In the commemoration of their son, beloved 
by his generation above all the sons of 
North Carolina. 

There are certain leaders in the story of 
our State, who embody in their life and serv¬ 
ice the meaning of an historic period. With 
loyalty to the old landmarks, they lay the 
foundations for tl-e new struggles and hopes 
toward whose fulfillment the leaders who fol¬ 
low go forward from generation to genera¬ 
tion. Such a leader was Charles B. Aycock. 
His robust heritage was from the rugged 
pioneer American stock of the early eigh¬ 
teenth century. His democratic idealism Is 
the very stuff of the American dream of the 
equal opportnulty of all children yet un¬ 
filled in the middle of the twentieth century. 

1. XN THE HISTORICAL SUCCESSION OT THE LBAD- 

XRSHIP or THE southern STATES NORTH 

CAROLINA became A LEADER OF THE RISEN 

SOUTH wmN AYCOCK BECAME THE LEADER OF 

NOaTK CAROLINA 

To catch something of the meaning of the 
man and his leadership, as we see him come 
to life again In the frame of this portrait, we 
must see him In the setting of the age of 
which he was a gallant and venturesome, 
kind and simple. Inspiring and creative part. 
The historian characteristically divides our 
country into sections, our history Into pe¬ 
riods. and sometimes distinguishes our lead¬ 
ers by regions and eras. 

The historians agree that, in the colonial 
and formative periods of American history, 
Virginia and Massachusetts, with the coop¬ 
eration of the original colonies and States, 
shared a great leadership in colonization, 
revolution, independence, and federation. 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Pat¬ 
rick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, George Ma¬ 
son, James Madison, John Marshall, and 
James Monroe have made authentic the 
primacy of Virginia In the. Old South and 
the pre-eminence of the sons of Virginia In 
the liberation and organization of the new 
Nation. 

William E. Dodd, my old teacher. In his 
history of the cotton kingdom gives to South 
Carolina the southern leadership of the 
lower South In the middle period. Through 
the eloquence of Robert Young Hayne, the 
militant governorship of James Hamilton, 
the fiery oratory of George McDuffie, and the 
relentless logic of John C. Calhoun, South 
Carolina assumed the leadership In our sec¬ 
tion In the championship of the principles 
of State sovereignty and the formulation of 
the creed of the economic, social, and politi¬ 
cal regionalism of southern rights and insti¬ 
tutions. Though Andrew Jackson and 
James K. Polk and other great southerners 
as strong nationalists, placed Tennessee and 
other Southern States high In the council’s 
leadership of the Nation, yet, through Robert 
Barnwell Rhett of Charleston, along with 
William L. Yancey of Alabama and Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi, South Carolina took the 
leadership in the secession and confederation 
of the Southern States. 

In the disunion and conflict which divided 
the North and the South and shattered for a 
time the Federal union, the greatness of the 
mind and the nobility of the character and 
spirit of Abraham Uncqln and Robert E. Lee 
rose above conflict and bitterness to become 
the spiritual resoiurce of the reunion of the 
States. The Midwestern Lincoln, the eman¬ 
cipator of the Negro slaves, nobly magnani¬ 
mous In victory, and the Virginian Lee, one 
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of the greatest commanders of all time, 
teacher of youth and reconciliation, sublime¬ 
ly dutiful In defeat, transcended with their 
Immortal spirit both victory and defeat in 
the reunion and freedom of the United States 
of America upon whose united strength in 
support of the United Nations against divi¬ 
sion and tyranny depends today the freedom 
and peace of the world. The example of Lin¬ 
coln and Lee became an inspiration to the 
youth of America. North and South. The 
spirit of the new South was soon to be heard, 
first In the matchless calls of Hill and Grady, 
of Georgia, a little later In the great educa¬ 
tional crusade of Curry of Alabama and 
Aycock of North Carolina. To all four of 
these the guiding star of national recon¬ 
ciliation and southern recovery was the 
nobility of the character, the teaching, and 
the example of Robert E. Lee. 

In the era of the rise of the South from 
the devastation of the war and the tragedies 
of reconstruction, Georgia, through the 
valiant recovery of Atlanta and the eloquent 
appeals of Benjamin H. Hill and Henry 
Woodfin Grady, expressive of the heroic spirit 
of a stricken but dauntless people, became 
the empire State and the leader In the resur¬ 
rection of the South. 

In the years Just before and after the turn 
of the century and since. North Carolina 
through her educational, industrial, agrlcul- 
twral, and spiritual pioneers, then became 
the leader of the risen South. Aycock be¬ 
came the leader of North Carolina when he 
led the people up from ignorance, poverty, 
and racial strife through schoolhouse doors, 
opened to all the children of the people. 
North Carolina became the leader of the new 
South when Charles B. Aycock became the 
leader of North Carolina. The man who In 
himself preserved the best traditions of a 
great State, provided the brave and kindly 
leadership for a turbulent, transitional, and 
creative age, envisaged the whole common¬ 
wealth. all the people, all their Industries 
and institutions, their fears and hopes, who 
understood and loved them all. beloved by 
them all, ,>i'as Charles B. Aycock. Perhaps 
America’s greatest educational governor. 

U. THE HERITAOE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK 

Whence came this man? How did he get 
that way? In what soil did his rootage sus¬ 
tain the tall timber of his soul? We would 
know the stock of his heritage, robust In 
body, brilliant In mind, unyielding In moral 
power, patient and forward In his sym¬ 
pathies with the people in their common 
hopes for the equal chance of their children. 
Deep was his rootage In the soil of rural 
North Carolina. High was his faith In the 
people even when they reviled him. Rever¬ 
ent was his oneness with the moral sover¬ 
eignty which undergirds the nature of man 
and the universe. 

His heritage on both sides of the family 
was sturdy pioneer English stock. Baptist on 
his father’s side and Quaker on his mother’s 
side. The Baptist and Quaker strains were 
deep parts of his life and faith. Such God¬ 
fearing. self-reliant, farmer folk have long 
been the rugged democratic backbone of 
North Carolina. As pointed out by R. D. W. 
Connor and Clarence Poe In their authentic 
biography of Aycock, land grants were made 
to the Aycocks In Northampton County be¬ 
fore the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Two of the east Carolina Aycocks were sol¬ 
diers in the American Revolution. The first 
Federal census Hats the paternal and ma¬ 
ternal ancestors, Aycocks and Hooks, as free, 
holders of Wayne County lands In 1790. 

His father, Benjamin Aycock, was the 
Wayne County clerk of the court and State 
legislator who stanchly supported the Con¬ 
federacy In whose armies two of his sons 
were soldiers at the front. His mother, her¬ 
self unlettered, especially inspired her young¬ 
est son with a love of learning and a cham¬ 
pionship of the equal chance for education 
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wbMh tbe Bt«t« hiMl denied to her. Oherlee 
wtu the yovafeet of her seven boys and per¬ 
haps north Carolina's most gifted aon In a 
generation of men great In the rebuilding 
of an old oonunonwealth. 

Obarlee B. Ayoock was bom near Nahunta 
In Wayne Oounty, November 1. 1850, more 
than a year before began the war. which 
ahook a continent with Ite oonlllct of heroic 
peoples and its mighty social impacts whose 
aftsnaath of ruin and bttteraess, struggles 
and hqpe. beoame the reference frame of 
yoong Ayoock and his generation. This 
jmiiipsT son. with a high capacity for fine 
fesUng, was plastic to the rugged molding 
of the privations and memories of war, the 
ntctakes and bitterness of reconstruction, 
and the hopes for a better day. In the 
spirit of his great forerunner in the affec¬ 
tions of the people, fSebulon B. Vance, he 
accepted with his oharacterlstlo good will 
the '‘duties of defeat," as enjoined and 
cxsndffffled by Lae and Vance. 

With the faults, frustrations, and hopes 
of a lively boyhood, young Aycoek learned the 
lessons of a simple democracy In a farm 
faml^r of 10 children. In the 0ve and take 
of such a family be grew to respect with 
kindness the rights, feelings, and person¬ 
alities of other people. He learned with 
sympathy the ways of dogs and horses. He 
tilled the soil and followed the plow. He 
hunted foxes, wrestled with other boys In 
the barnyard, tramped the flclds and forests, 
had an ear for the songs of sweet-throated 
birds, and the melodies and cadenoed 
grandeur of the poets. He learned from na¬ 
ture. from homes, from people, and from the 
times. He learned from the household 
duties and simple piety of his mother who 
taught him a high reverence for women, for 
work, and sacred things. 

When he and sis brothers walked miles 
from the farm to a subscription school, it 
was borne upon him that there was no pub¬ 
lic school for them and countless thousands 
like them. His first school was in Nahunta, 
since named Fremont, where Aycocks still 
live to give historic association to the name 
and place. Then at the Wilson Collegiate 
Institute he sat at the feet of a remarkable 
teacher, the Elder Sylvester Hassell; 
"trapped" to the top eff the class jiut ahead 
of young Josephus Daniels. There young 
Danims, later at Chapel Hill and in print 
shops, got his preparation for his life as a 
tribune of the people, fighting editor In the 
cause of the people; as Secretary under 
Woodrow Wilson, builder of a powerful Navy: 
and as Ambassadw to Mexico, the champion 
of Inter-American good neighborhood. 
Charles B. Ayoock and Josephiu Daniels, 
scho ol ma t es in Wilson, became comrades In 
arms In the later campaigns against special 
privilege, turlffs, and monopolies and to¬ 
gether fought in the great crusades for the 
schools of the people. At Wilson, Ayoock de¬ 
bated with other such schoolmates as Ru¬ 
dolph Duffy and Vtank Daniels, who became 
bis lifelong law partner and friend. In 
Kinston he was further prepared for the 
university by Joseph H. Foy, whose influence 
upon him was ever after one of the precious 
I of his life. 

in. um,u xwox or Tm uinvsassrrT ow atoocx 

In the fall of 1877. 3 years after the re¬ 
opening of the university and a few months 
after the withdrawal of the Federal troops 
from the Southern States, Charles B. Aycook, 
fresh from the cotton fields of Wayne County, 
alighted from a hack in front of the old 
Watson HoM in Chapel Hill, to enter the 
trntverslty of North Carolina. Handsome, 
well proportioned, studious, and with self- 
reliant charm, he soon beoame a leader of a 
little band of remarkable students in the 
reopened unlverslWt which was to open their 
minds and kindle their hearts with the vision 
of rebuilding the life of a stricken but daunt- 
Mas people. 


One of these college mates of Ayoock, Ed¬ 
win A. Alderman, has said of the university 
of those days: 

"There was no better place, I think, for 
the making of leaders in the world, than 
Chapel HUl In the Ute seventies. The note 
of life was simple, rugged, almost primitive. 
Our young hearts, aflame with the impulses 
of youth, were quietly conscious of the vicis¬ 
situdes and suffering through which our 
fathers had just passed. The conquered 
banner and the mournful threnodies of 
Father Ryan were yielding to songs of hope. 
A heroic tradition pervaded the j^ce. while 
hope and struggle, rather than despair or 
repining, shone in the piurpose (tf the reso¬ 
lute men who were rebuilding the famous old 
school." 

Next to the Father of us all, his mother, 
and the two charming Woodard sisters of 
Wilson, N. Ch who beoame the mothers of 
his eight children. Alma Mater and her sons 
were, by bis own testament, deep and abid¬ 
ing influences in his life. Historic halls of 
the first State unlvenlW buildings in Amer¬ 
ica. with the hills and forests around, stirred 
his .Imagination with the traditions of the 
great past of the State and the hopes of the 
people for greater <teya to oome. m these 
woods the veterans of the Revolution 
founded the university of the people. Here 
studied, played, and dreamed the youth who 
reached the highest oflicee and leadership of 
the State and Nation. The little group of 
professors, wisely gathered by President 
Battle carried on the high scholarly tradi¬ 
tions of the university in which Charles 
Aycock, though weak in mathematics, soon 
excelled In the classim, political economy, 
and philosophy. He became under their in¬ 
spiration a master of ideas, words, and logic. 
He was a match for all contenders in the 
Phi Society. Be early became a leader of 
the student body and especially of a com¬ 
pany of gallant souls who were soon Intent 
upon the educational business of transform¬ 
ing an old State into a new commonwealth. 

Unprecedented In the history of the uni- 
versll^ before or since, in protest at what 
was considered faculty interference with 
their elections, the Insurgent students elect¬ 
ed Charles Aycock the chief marshal during 
hls first year. This story Is graphically told 
by Judge Robert W. Winston, his college 
mate, life-long friend, and hls partner in a 
great law firm, in his brilliant university 
day eulogy of Aycock. This turning to him 
by the students of the university for lead¬ 
ership in a muddied situation was prophetic 
of the call to him by the people of North 
Carolina.for leadership in troublous times 
toward better days. 

Along with James Y. Joyner and three score 
other students, Charles Ayoock joined the 
Baptist Church at Chapel Hill under the in¬ 
fluence of a young minister. A. C. Dixon, 
one of the legion of ministers, teachers, 
writers, governon, judges, legislators, and 
builders with whom Wake Forest College has 
blessed the North Carolina of Aycock's gen¬ 
eration and since. 

Under the wise mid kindly President Battle 
he doubled his courses to study law In hls 
senior year. Re also came under the in¬ 
fluence of the spirit of a brave woman whose 
unresting pen In letters to her boys had 
spurred former governors and countless 
alumni and legislators to reepen the uni¬ 
versity. It was the valiant Cornelia Phil¬ 
lips Spencer, who in 1876 climbed to the 
belfry in the South Building in which Ayoock 
was later to room and rang, the college bell 
which had not rung In Chapel Hill for 8 
years. The woman iho rang the bell thus 
announced In spirit to the generation ot 
Charles Aycock that the university was re¬ 
opened and that the historic Instltutlous of 
the people were on the march again. 


XV. oooraxATxoit or all nrstirtmoira 

The momentum of the traditions, serv¬ 
ices. and hopes of almost a hundred yeai;v 
could not be ended by the turbulent tmies 
which had closed the university's doors. 
Noble colleges of the churches for men and 
for women, historic private academies, and 
a few public schools had kept the lamps of 
learning burning during those dark times. 

Ifey we, in the spirit of Aycock and in our 
gratitude, say for them all. both church 
related and ]^vately endowed institutions, 
all hall for their great role through the 
years and all success In the campaigns for 
building nobler mansions of the mind and 
soul of youth. It was for this that the uni¬ 
versity was reopened in 1878, consolidated 
In renewed and reinforcing strength with the 
Women's Ck>ll^ and the State College In 
1831, both founded as products of the great 
democratic educational crusade. This Uni¬ 
versity of Ayoock, this university of the peo¬ 
ple la the cooperative partner ot all the 
schools and colleges, public, denominational, 
and private, under the distinguished and 
devoted leadership of Otordon Oray in able 
cooperation with Controller W. D. Car¬ 
michael. jr., and the chancelors, R. B. House, 
J. W. Harrelson, and E. K. Graham II, who 
has just succeeded the able and beloved 
Obancelor W. C. Jackson, teacher and biog¬ 
rapher of the life and spirit of Aycock. 

V. THX OaXAT CaUSADX 

In the year 1877. in which Charles Aycock 
entered the reopened university, there was 
a need for a democratic State-wide system 
of public schools to tmderglrd all our col¬ 
leges, industries, institutions, and enter¬ 
prises of the common life and liberate great 
bodies of the people from poverty and privi¬ 
lege, prejudice and ignorance, into creative 
cooperation for a better life for all people. 

With the coming to Chapel Hill In one 
student generation of Charles B. Aycock, 
Edwin A. Alderman, Charles D. Mclver, James 
Y. Joyner. Locke Craig, M. C. Noble, W. J. 
Peels, Robert P. Pell, Francis D. Winston, 
Robert W. Winston, R. A. Doughton, James 
S. Manning, Robert 8. Strange, Horace Wil¬ 
liams, Frank Daniels, Charles R. Thomas, 
and other teachers, builders, and dreamers, 
something deep and creative happened in 
the history of North Carolina. 

The night on which some of these gradu¬ 
ated, two of them, Edwin A. Alderman and 
Charles D. Mclver, later founder of the 
Woman's College, in the presence of the her¬ 
itage of Archibald De Bow and Calvin H. 
Wiley and in the presence of the challenge 
of much Ignorance and poverty In the gen¬ 
eral life, talked far through the night. As 
one of them later said in recalling this night 
that "toward morning 'by a light that was 
never seen on land or sea'," they had resolved 
to give their lives to educating the people to 
the need of education. It had become the 
stuff of their convictions, under God, that 
the public schools were the chief hope of a 
more creative and noMer commonwealth for 
which they had been preparing as they 
dreamed their dreams on the holy bill of 
their great dedication. 

From the fires burning on that hill and in 
other schools and colleges of the State, the 
torches were lighted for the educational cru¬ 
sade which was to become the Inspiring part 
of an Industrial,-agricultural, and cultural 
renalasance. Through dynamic intercon¬ 
nection with movements in other States, this 
crusade was beginning to stir the hopes of 
the pecqile for a better day for their children. 

Qoldsbaro, whare Oharles B. Aycock had 
bean teacher and oounty supe^tendent 
and vraa now, as the rising attorney in east¬ 
ern North Carolina, the chairman of the 
oehool board, became the front and center 
of the educational revival. Idwoxd P. MOses. 
the superintendent, was b.raiiantly aflame 
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with the new evangelism and at the Chapel 
Hill summer school for teachers communi¬ 
cated the flames lighted there and at Golds¬ 
boro to the people of the State. Within a 
brief period there had come to Goldsboro 
E. P. Moses, from Tennessee; Aycock, Aider- 
man, later president of three universities; 
Joyner, the extraordinary organizer of the 
fruits of the Aycock campaigns, and later 
president of the National Educational Asso¬ 
ciation; Julius Foust, later president of the 
Woman's College; and Thomas Foust, all 
from Chapel Hill; Eugene C. Brooks, later the 
dynamic State superintendent of public In¬ 
struction and able president of State Col¬ 
lege, from Trinity College with Its great tra¬ 
ditions of Braxton Craven and his Normal 
College at Old Trinity; and leaders and 
teachers from Wake Forest College, David¬ 
son College, Guilford College, and especially 
from the woman's colleges In this capital and 
other strategic towns, and all the other col¬ 
leges of the State. The State superintend¬ 
ents, Scarborough, Finger, and Mebane were 
pointing the way. 

Goldsboro, under the chairmanship of 
Aycock, became one of the main proving 
grounds and the outpost, from which Aycock 
moved out to lead the bold and brilliant 
State-wide movement of the people for the 
education by public taxation of all the chil¬ 
dren of all the people. 

Against the possibility of the fires burn¬ 
ing out with sporadic bursts of popular zeal, 
the urgent need was the championship of 
laymen, businessmen, farmers, politicians, 
and parties. The popular crusade, bravely 
launched by wise and eloquent educators 
in the Southern States and aided by phil¬ 
anthropic funds in the North, needed the 
championship of a statesman who with clear 
analysis, homely Illustration, simple logic, 
profound Insight, and flaming zeal, could 
Identify the values of the public schools 
with both the common work of the people's 
life and the noble vision of the people's hopes 
for the equal opportunity of all children, 
white and black, in the towns and on the 
farms. The need was for the commitment 
of a great leader and a great State to a great 
cause. The man, the place, the cause, and 
the opportunity came together In North 
Carolina In 1900 In Charles Brantley Aycock 
when ho committed the people of North 
Carolina to public taxation for the educa¬ 
tion of all the children of all the people. The 
standard he carried through many cam¬ 
paigns and raised aloft at the turn of the 
century for the turning of this common¬ 
wealth has been carried forward by every 
Governor of North Carolina from the peerless 
son of Wayne, Charles B. Aycock, to the 
fighting son of Alamance, W. Kerr Scott. 

Near the turn of the century, three stub¬ 
born barriers stood across the way up which 
Aycock would lead the people Into the prom¬ 
ised land of education and cooperation. The 
first barrier, as a part of the aftermath of 
the war, emancipation and reconstruction, 
was Interracial strife and fears attended by 
the economic and political exploitation of 
the Negro. The second barrier was the tra¬ 
ditional aversion of the people to taxation 
and especially the taxation of people of prop¬ 
erty for the education of the children of poor 
whites and Negroes, both of whom were con¬ 
sidered shiftless and Incapable of education. 
The third barrier was much public apathy 
and Indifference to education based on too 
widespread Illiteracy and poverty. 

VZ. THE THEEBFOXJ) ATCOCK PBOGRAM 

Charles B. Aycock declared war on Ignor¬ 
ance. poverty, privileged education, and the 
political exploitation of the Illiterate Ne¬ 
groes. He became the successful and popu¬ 
lar leader of the movement which had three 
parts: First, the Immediate disfranchisement 
of the illiterate Negroes: second, the dis¬ 


franchisement of both Ullterate whites and 
illiterate Negroes after 1908; and. third, pub¬ 
lic taxation for the education of all children 
of both whites and Negroes as a basis for In¬ 
creasingly more equal opportunity of all 
people, white and black, to earn and to vote 
as the common rights of the citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

It was the first part of his threefold pro¬ 
gram which won for him a large majority. 
The second and third parts were the objects 
of terrific assaults. The wide popularity 
which had come to him from the first part 
was dedicated to the fulfillment of the sec¬ 
ond and third parts of the program. The 
suggestion to falter and halt In the fulfill¬ 
ment of the whole program was considered 
by him to be suggestions for the breaking of 
pledges given by his party and himself, vio¬ 
lations of his personal honor, a failure In 
more equal opportunity for the poorer 
whites, a monstrous injustice to the de¬ 
fenseless Negroes and a prostitution of his 
party and his State. 

He declared a new and Indignant war on 
three such suggestions. He valiantly with¬ 
stood the movement to postpone Indefinitely 
the date of 1908 for the disfranchisement of 
the Illiterate whites and was opposed to de¬ 
vices for the disfranchisement of Illiterate 
Negroes after 1908. He met with hot scorn 
the suggestion to use the taxes paid by each 
race for the education of the children of 
that race. He refused to consider the sug¬ 
gestion for common taxation for the existing 
school terms and separate taxation of the 
races for any addition to the school terms. 

Once when some friends told him that the 
movement was gathering strength for the 
separation of the taxes for the respective ap¬ 
portionment to the schools of the races, he 
answered simply In case that were done he 
would resign his office as Governor and re¬ 
tire to private life. He would thus have ex¬ 
pressed his sense of personal dishonor and 
aroused the public Indignation for the dis¬ 
honor of the State whose people he respected 
and loved too much to betray for any office 
In their power to give. 

Even his own county of Wayne joined 
many other counties In supporting separa¬ 
tion of taxes. Hr was told not to speak his 
cause at the Democratic convention in 
Greensboro In 1904, because the mass of peo¬ 
ple gathered there would howl him down. 
With the great friend of education, former 
Gov. Thomas J. Jarvis, at his spiritual side, 
he made one of the great speeches of his life, 
unfaltering to the end In support of common 
taxation for the education of all children. 
The ovation given him that day was a land¬ 
mark in the history of North Carolina and 
the South. On that day Aycock became the 
triumphant leader of North Carolina and 
North Carolina became the new leader of the 
South. 

VZI. FOUR PERIODS OP INTERRACIAL RELATIONS 

We see him historically now, more clearly 
In the context of better relations between 
the races In the South. The relations of the 
races In the South have four main periods. 
First was the period of the Institution of 
slavery. Inherited from the ancient and 
medieval world, quickly found unprofitable 
In the North, and found for a time to be 
profitable In the South with the Illusion of 
privileges which enslaved the blacks and dis¬ 
inherited millions of whites. Slavery could 
not endure without a denial of the teachings 
of our religion, without the renunciation of 
our democracy, and without the erosion of 
the economic foundations of the freedom, 
dignity, and enterprise of the human spirit. 

The second period was the period of re- 
oonstructlon based on the premature enfran¬ 
chisement of the exploited freedmen and 
the disfranchisement of the conquered Con¬ 
federate whites. This domination of the 
whites by the carpet bag regimes backed by 
Federal bayonets engendered and contributed 
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to much southern fear, bitterness, and vio¬ 
lence for a generation. 

The third period was the period of Intimi¬ 
dation of the blacks by the whites, the dis¬ 
franchisement of the Negroes, and too much 
exploitation of the Negroes without the equal 
opportunity to learn the meaning of citizen¬ 
ship. to work with higher skills of hand and 
brain, and to vote as a citizen of our State 
and Nation. 

The fourth period evolved from the trage¬ 
dies and lessons of slavery and war, the 
carpetbag-freedmen domination of the 
whites and the white counterintimidation 
and exploitation of the then illiterate 
blacks. This fourth period was a period 
not of domination and counterlntlmlda- 
tlon but of education and coopera¬ 
tion. Booker T. Washington, who worked 
his way through Hampton Institute In Vir¬ 
ginia and founded 'Hiskegee Institute In 
Alabama, preached the gospel of education, 
honest work, and personal worthiness as 
the basis of the new orientation for hu¬ 
man progress In the relation of the races. 
The eloquent statesmanship of Booker T. 
Washington. J. L. M. Curry. Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, all of Alabama; the Peabody Board, 
the Southern Education Board, the South¬ 
ern Education Conference, the Slater Fund, 
other private benefactions, and the long 
gathering momentum of the crusades of Al¬ 
derman and Mclver and their valiant cohorts 
In North Carolina, all contributed to this 
period of education and cooperation. 

The head and front of this fourth period 
was the political leader who risked his vast 
popularity, staked his personal honor, com¬ 
mitted his party and his State, and dedi¬ 
cated his vast powers of body, mind, and 
flaming spirit to the cause of common public 
taxation for the education of all children. 

Aycock talked and preached education In 
every county In North Carolina and In States 
from Maine to Florida as a flaming evangel 
sent from God for the education and re¬ 
demption of all the children of men. For 
every day of every year of his administration 
as Governor, a new schoolhouse arose In 
Ncrth Carolina. The last word he said on 
this earth as he dropped dead in Birming¬ 
ham speaking to the teachers of Alabama, 
was the word “education.” The last sen¬ 
tence of the last message to the people In 
which he was to have announced his can¬ 
didacy for the United States Senate, pub¬ 
lished after his death, were these words; 

“Equal I That Is the word. On that word 
I plant myself and my party—the equal 
right of every child born on earth to have the 
opportunity to burgeon out all that there Is 
within him.” 

VIII. PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES OF PEOPLES OF 

GOOD WILL OF BOTH RACES TO COOPERATE FOR 

FEASIBLE STEPS FOR NOBLER RELATIONS OF 

THE RACES IN AMERICA 

Toward the fulfillment of the hopes of 
Aycock, the American dream of the founders 
of the Republic, and the teachings of our re¬ 
ligion, the people of good will of both races 
In the North and the South need to get to¬ 
gether for nobler relations of the races In 
America on some such feasible measures and 
ideas as the following: 

1. In view of the origin, history, and power 
of the “mores” of peoples based on the uni¬ 
versal consciousness of kind, an historic so¬ 
cial heritage, the degree of the visibility of 
the difference between races, the largeness 
of the members of the groups Involved and 
the economic competition of the iow-lncome 
groups, there Is needed a new emphasis on 
the Influence of religion, education, personal 
kindness, decent respect for the human dig¬ 
nity of persons, and voluntary cooperation 
of people of good will for better relations 
in the local communities. In the long haul of 
the generations for justice on this earth. 
To our good northern friends. I emphasize 
the tmwisdem of using Federal compulsions 
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and force at educational levels beyond the 
levels of acceptance by the people In the 
States. Such unwise compulsions cause 
bitter set-backs not enduring progress which 
mainly comes from within the minds and 
hearts of the majority of the people In the 
States. 

2. Federal aid to education under State 
and local control for the more equal educa¬ 
tion of all the children in all the States. 

3. Local-State-Pederal cooperation for the 
prevention of even one Ijmchlng by a mob In 
the South or a gang In the North. 

4. Abolition Of the poll tax. If Senators 
and Congressmen pledge their support of 
prompt ratification In their States, then the 
most expeditious and feasible way would 
be by constitutional amendment, originally 
sponsored in the senate by the distinguished 
Governor and lately lamented Senator from 
North Carolina. J. M. Broughton. 

6. Admission of Negroes at the graduate 
and professional level where equal facilities 
are not provided in State institutions in 
acceptance of the established principles and 
spirit of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court as the supreme law of the 
land in the States as well as in the Nation. 

In case separate facilities are under State 
laws then provision for equal facilities In 
schools, libraries, extension services, roads, 
hospitals, sanitation, health, welfare, and 
equal Justice under law. In cases where 
churches and private endowments have not 
provided equal facilities, the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Theological Seminary has already 
pointed the volimtary way for denomina¬ 
tional and private, professional and grad¬ 
uate schools. 

6. The acceptance of the right of Negroes 
qualified by education to vote in primaries 
and general elections. The right to be taxed, 
to be drafted and to die for one’s country 
carries the right to vote as a qualified citi¬ 
zen of our common country. 

7. Voluntary cooperation of labor and 
management and of private and public fa¬ 
cilities in the employment of workers, on 
the basis of competence, needed for maxi¬ 
mum production and the national defense 
of the very human freedom and dignity 
now imperilled by denials of opportunity 
from within and by assaults of totalitarian 
tyranny from without. 

8. Over-all and under-all, the dauntless 
recognition of the brotherhood of all men 
and the fatherhood of one God ’’Who made 
of one blood all the nations of men for to 
dwell on the face of the earth.'* 

By democratic logic, these are contem¬ 
porary translations of the basic ideas and 
long range hopes of Thomas Jefferson and 
Charles B. Aycock. 

nc. ATCOCX AND JXITXBBON 
From the hill and shrine of Montlcello 
near Charlottesville in the spring of his 
dauntless hopes there came down into the 
valleys of men's struggles, a tall, red-haired, 
sunny-faced young man to take up his bat¬ 
tles for human freedom, national independ¬ 
ence, religious liberty, public education, 
equal opportunity, and the abolition of the 
slave trade as a step in the ultimate aboli¬ 
tion of human slavery. The history of 
America, with all its faults and frustrations, 
is humanely different because of the life, 
sufferings and battles of Thomas Jefferson 
in the cause of human liberty and equal op¬ 
portunity for all. 

From a historic hill in the woods of North 
Carolina there returned to his people a tail, 
blue-eyed, sandy-haired, brilliant, and elo¬ 
quent young man to take up his life-long 
struggles for the freedom of the mind and 
the equality of opportunity through the 
schools of the people. The history of North 
Carolina, and the South, with all our lauvts 
and frustrations, is hopefully different be¬ 
cause of the Wle, sufferings, and battles ot 
Charles B. Aycock in the cause of the lib¬ 


erties of the people and the equal oppor- 
timltles of their children. 

OONCLUSZON 

The imveillng oi this portrait is the sym¬ 
bol of the ever unfolding life of Charles B. 
Aycock in the life of this Commonwealth 
of his struggles and his dreams. In this 
hour we are desperately reminded that his 
ideas and hopes for the freedom of the 
human mind, the dignity of the human 
being, and the equal opportunity and enter¬ 
prise of the human q;>irit are imperiled by 
the most monstrous threats of totalitarian 
tyranny. May the commemoration of the 
life and character of Charles Brantley Ay- 
cook mean the rededication of all to the 
ideas and struggles, carried forward by the 
United States of America, as the leader, 
under God. of the free peoples <a the earth, 
in a stronger United Nations, as the best 
hope of human freedom, equal opportunity, 
and peace in the world. 


PotUfc Sttmps CommMBorttmf Cfinten- 
oitl of Territorial Govemmeht of the 
State of WashiagtoD 

EXTENSION OF REltiARKS 

HON. THOR C.TOLLEFSON 

or WASHINOTOH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATXVBS 
Wednesday, April 25, 1951 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcord. I include the following Joint 
memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Wash¬ 
ington. 

House Joint Memorial 1 
Joint memorial relating to the issuance of 
commemorative postage stamps com¬ 
memorating the centennial of the Terri¬ 
torial government of the State of Wash¬ 
ington 

To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States, and to the Honor¬ 
able Jesse M. Donaldson, Postmaster 
General of the United States: 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

Whereas the Territorial government of the 
State of Washington was instituted and cre¬ 
ated in the year 1853; and 
Whereas it is eminently fitting, proper and 
necessary that the centennial of the Terri¬ 
torial government be fittingly observed; and 
Whereas it is necessary that proper and 
timely plans be made for the observance and 
celebration of said centennial; and 
Whereas celebrations, educational meet¬ 
ings, pageants, exhibits, and exhibitions de¬ 
picting the growth of Washington will be 
held and many books and publications will 
be published: and 

Whereas services in honor of distinguished 
Washingtonians who have contributed to its 
growth and illustrious history will be held in 
commemoration; and 
Whereas such celebration of our centen¬ 
nial should be noted and observed not alone 
by the proud oitigens of the State of Wash¬ 
ington but also by the Nation: Now, there¬ 
fore, be It 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep» 
resentatives of the State of Washington, in 
lecfislotice session assembled. That we re- 
apectluWy petition the 'President and the 
Postmaster General of the 'United States that 


the Postmaster General issue suitable com¬ 
memorative postage stamps recognizing and 
honoring the centennial of the institution of 
the Territorial government of the State of 
Washington: and be it further 
ResoZoed, That copies of this memorlsl be 
immediately transmitted to the Honorable 
Harry 8. TTuman, President of the United 
States, the President of the United States 
Senate, Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. and to each Senator and Representa¬ 
tive from the State of Washington. 


Spencer A, Canary 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALVIN F.WEICHEL 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great editors of northwestern Ohio 
passed away on Wednesday last. His life 
was that of a pioneer editor with vast 
experiences in the everyday life of 
America. His editorials, including that 
of the day of his death, were an exposi¬ 
tion of America. 

From my first days in the Congress he 
graciously shared his vast experiences of 
a busy newspaper life and I shall be al¬ 
ways grateful for that opportunity of 
learning the American way of life as 
lived and expressed by Spencer A, 
Canary. 

1 want to include the story from the 
Daily Sentinel-Tribune, of Bowling 
Green, Ohio, which he loved and served 
when **30’* came: 

S. A. Canaxt's Long OoMMUNirr Bxxvicc 
Endxd Bt Death 

Yesterday wae "SO" for Editor Spencer A. 
Canary, of the Daily Sentinel-Tribune. This 
symbol, \zsed by all newspaper folk, means 
the end of the story or the final piece of 
copy for an edition of the paper. 

Our editor passed away last night at 10 
o'clock. HlB passing came with shocking 
swiftness while he and his wife were dis¬ 
cussing plans for arising early this morning 
to start a motor trip through the Southern 
States. They were planning to be gone 
about a month and intended to let their 
whim and fancy choose their daily destina¬ 
tions. 

His preparations for the trip were almost 
prophetic. He had cleared his desk late yes¬ 
terday and had bid goodbyes to all the mem¬ 
bers of the editorial and business staffs. 

In turning out the editorial which ap¬ 
peared in yesterday’s paper he stated "This 
is my last editorial. 1 wont be writing any 
more after today.” This naturally was un¬ 
derstood by all to mean that he was not 
going to bother to write editorials during hU 
extended vacation trip. The shocking truth 
of the statement came to us with frank 
reality today. 

He was looking forward to the trip with 
great anticipation. He had Just come in 
possession of a new automobUe, the gift of 
one of his sons, and he had advised Mrs. 
Canary to pack sufficient clothing for at 
least a month of touring. 

After his usual evening oi reading and 
watching of a television program, he followed 
Mrs. Canary upstairs, carrying some freshly 
laundered clothes up to the top landing. 
On arriving there he sat on the edge ol 
Uae cedar chest to chat about final plans 
with Mrs. Canary, advising her that they 
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would arise early In the morning and travel 
a while before eating brealcfast somewhere 
along the way. 

In the midst of their conversation he 
started to slump over and slowly slid to 
the floor without a cry or a sound. A doc¬ 
tor was summoned and he stated that Mr. 
Canary had died instantly of a stroke; that 
he had suffered no pain. 

The news of his sudden death spread rap¬ 
idly in spite of the lateness of the hour. 

The flnal rites will be held Saturday after, 
noon at 2:30 o'clock at the Young Memorial 
with Rev. Murray Drysdale officiating. The 
Interment will be in the Oak Grove Ceme¬ 
tery. Friends may call at the memorial Fri¬ 
day afternoon after 4 o’clock and during 
that evening as well as Saturday morning. 

Spencer Andrews Canary was born in 
Bowling Green on May 13, 1874, to John W. 
and Celia E. (Duncan) Canary, the latter 
a niece of Gen. William H. Gibson. He was 
76 years 11 months and 5 days old at the 
time of his death. 

As a small boy Spence peddled onions in 
mornings before school and did all sorts of 
odd Jobs for small fees. Starting at the 
age of 13 he worked on farms nearby dur¬ 
ing the summer months, his first Job in¬ 
volving a dally 7-mlle walk to and from 
the pasture to take care of the cows. 

He was proud of the fact that his earliest 
newspaper experience came when he peddled 
the Toledo News Bee and Toledo Blade here. 
He continued to show his great industry 
by accepting employment as a house-to- 
house canvasser, one of his items being the 
standard dictionary when it first came out 
In 1895. 

Spence was possessed of a very keen mind 
and very great perceptive powers and they 
were displayed In his school days at Bowl¬ 
ing Green High School when he was the 
salutatorlan of his senior class in 1894. In 
grammar school he won a scholarship in 
Tri-State Business College for the highest 
scholarship in the class and he accepted 
It to take a course In stenography there. 

His experience then took him to the 
schools, first as a Janitor and then as a 
teacher in the seventh grade in Bowling 
Green. Later he worked industrial life in¬ 
surance for Metropolitan Life in Toledo. 

The early days of photography Invited his 
curiosity and he has often told how he 
"Huck Finned" on the old Miami canal with 
a tintype gallery man. One of his most ex¬ 
citing experiences came during a storm 
when Spence was playing the part of the 
tow-path mule and he saved his aged part¬ 
ner from death by preventing the ship from 
going over the old Independence Dam. An¬ 
other time they experienced a tornado while 
tenting around Florida and Rldgevllle 
Corners in that area of Ohio. 

He enjoyed public debate and Joined his 
brother, Bussell, in Seneca County to partici¬ 
pate In semimonthly debates in the country 
schoolhouse. This experience brought him 
in close touch with public problems and dur¬ 
ing that time he became the chairman of 
the first meeting In Bloom township, Seneca 
County, on a stone road proposal. 

Nor was he afraid of hard labor for he 
worked for 6 months In the 22-foot France 
Stone Quarry near Bloomville and was al¬ 
ways proud- of the fact that he never bushed 
or quit because of fatigue or heat. 

Before the turn of the century brought 
him Into the newspaper business, Mr. Cana¬ 
ry was stenographer for lawyers, a lumber 
company and the B. & O. commercial freight 
office In Toledo. 

All of this vast human experience formed 
a very excellent background for this out¬ 
standing newspaperman who first became a 
reporter for the old Sentinel on November 
0, 1900. He became Its business manager 
on January 6, 1902, when be and John T. 
Hutchinson bought that paper and he served 
in that capacity until July 1, 1905, when he 


sold his Interest and engaged in book sell¬ 
ing before returning to the paper in Decem¬ 
ber of that year. 

In October 1907, he bought an interest In 
the Sentinel-Tribune when the two papers 
consolidated and he was associate editor un¬ 
til April 1909, when he became the editor 
of this paper. This month saw him complet¬ 
ing his forty-second year as the head of the 
editorial department of the Dally Sentinel- 
Tribune. 

During that time he covered every type of 
story possible to experience on a small-town 
paper. Spence was particularly proud of his 
prodigies, all reporters whom he had per¬ 
sonally trained and had seen develop Into 
able newspaper people. 

His personal guidance and teaching formed 
the entire professional background of three 
members of the present editorial staff and 
to him they owe all the credit for what they 
know about reporting. These are our Society 
Editor Miss Mlnniebelle Conley, Neighbor¬ 
hood Editor Wayne R. Coller, and Managing 
Editor Ivan E. Lake. 

Others who have benefited by his liberal 
advice and guidance Include Ross House¬ 
holder, a mining engineer now In Kingman, 
Arlz.; Larry Newman, associate editor of 
the American Weekly Magazine in New York 
City; Fred Beyerman, assistant city editor 
oi’ the Chicago Daily News; Don Wolfe, State 
editor of the Toledo Blade; Homer L. Brady, 
executive secretary of the Sandusky Chamber 
of Commerce; Dun Shafer, personnel man¬ 
ager with the Owen-IIllnois Corp. in Toledo. 

Spence was a highly skilled reporter and 
was recognized far and wide as one of the 
finest small-city editorial writers In the 
country. He did not care for the routine of 
copy desk work and after 1624 he left those 
tedious duties to others while he covered 
various beats as a reporter. 

There was no better Interviewer. No one 
probed a story to Its finest point with any 
more fervor than he. Our editor was a 
living example of the energetic reporter who 
loved the people that h-} wrote about; who 
Was wa. devoted to this community whose 
streets breathed their lives out In confidence 
to him; whose stores, homes, and institu¬ 
tions were living personalities who depended 
upon the press as their champion. 

He began to relax his attentions to news 
coverage several years before World War II 
and to spend more time devoting care to 
his editorial column, the special part of the 
paper which was strictly his own. But when 
America became involved In the world con- 
Ixlct and there were no young men available 
for handling the routine reporting Jobs at 
the courthouse and around the town, Spence 
again trod the streets to apply his skills to 
the task. 

Mr. Canary unquestionably was a victim 
of the war. The rugged daily Job eventually 
took its toll. On May 24, 1945, he was a vic¬ 
tim of a stroke of paralysis. At that time 
no one thought that he would write again 
but his Indomitable will, his marvelous 
courage and his supreme desire to continue 
his work brought him through. 

After many months of convalescence he 
returned to the office to resume his place 
and he continued to write editorials with 
only brief let-ups for vacations until his 
sudden death last night. 

Not many people knew It, but his first 
stroke took away his ability to manipulate 
hls fingers on a typewriter and every edito¬ 
rial that he had written since that time was 
In longhand, produced after hours of read¬ 
ing and study of the Innumerable problems 
of the present day. 

Hls record of public service Is one with 
which few persons are familiar because, in 
true modesty, hls activities were never played 
up In the news of the day. Spence was 
forever a booster of Bowling Green and Wood 
County. 
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He was three times secretary of the Repub¬ 
lican Executive Committee and was also 
secretary of the Central Committee. 

In 1904 he and William M. Coen, now de¬ 
ceased. conceived and promoted the City 
Board of Trade, which was the forerunner 
of the old Commercial Club, now known as 
the Chamber of Commerce. When It became 
known as the Commercial Club In 1910, he 
was the first secretary and served for 12 
years as a director. 

It was early In the latter time that Bowling 
Green suddenly displayed a new growth, 
winning the fight to gain the Normal School 
(Bowling Green State University) and being 
successful in gaining the present armory and 
post office buildings. He was a very Influ¬ 
ential figure In every civic enterprise. He 
was always liberal In support of various en¬ 
terprises which came to Bowling Green as 
the result of such community backing. 

When the Parent-Teachers Association was 
organized In Bowling Green he was Its first 
president and continued as a supporter of 
It always. He served as secretary and presi¬ 
dent of the Town and Gown Club before hls 
resignation In 1637. 

Fraternally he was a Mason, an Elk, a 
Knight of Pythias, being a past chancellor 
commander of the latter and was a member 
of the Royal Arcanum. 

He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church and had served as secretary of Its 
board of trustees. 

The very nature of hls position as editor 
of this county's only dally paper brought 
him in close association with all types of 
enterprises and community endeavors. He 
was associated with J. B. Mann, of Lake 
Township, in promoting the Wood County 
Improvement Association of which J. 8. 
Brigham was the temporary chairman and 
he (Canary) was the secretary until it could 
be organized among the active farmers. The 
association was later merged into the Wood 
County Farm Bureau, being the county 
nucleus. 

Mr. Canary took a very great pride in the 
part that he played in the preservation to 
the public of the Maumee River road largely 
along the line of the old trail. He initiated 
the fight for its preservation editorially and 
served as secretary of the fighting organiza¬ 
tion of which the late George J. Munger, Jr., 
of Perrysburg, was president. He prepared, 
wrote, and read the arguments in favor of 
Its preservation. This fight extended from 
1917 but was particularly active from May 2. 
1927, until the letting of the road improve¬ 
ment on August 30, 1028. That fight pre¬ 
vented the road from being thrown back 
from the river for the sake of private inter¬ 
ests that urged it. 

It was natural that this activity should 
find him also being interested in the history 
of the Maumee Valley, and so he was a 
member of the Maumee River Scenic and 
Historic Association and served as Its vice 
president. This group secured the present 
park system along the Maumee River. Ap¬ 
pointment came through Ohio’s Governors 
George White and John W. Bricker. 

An honorary membership in the Ohio 
Archeological Society evidenced the high 
esteem In which his work was held by that 
group. He was included among the editors 
of the Museum Echo, which is the periodical 
publication of that organization. 

In hls humility and belief that he could 
best serve the public In hls editorial capac¬ 
ity rather than by being an active par¬ 
ticipant in many projects, he often declined 
official appointments by many of Ohio’s 
governors to various other boards. 

Twice he was offered opportunities to 
accept appointments to the board of trustees 
of Bowling Green State University, but he 
would not accept because he felt he could 
be of greater service in an editorial way 
if he was not Involved officially with the 
university. 
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Spencer lived a lull life and he loved It. 
There was very little in the world in which 
he was not Interested. His hobby was human 
nature. He loved young people. He en« 
joyed studying all people in the light of 
phrenology. The Tope l^hool of Phrenology 
once conferred the honorary title of doctor 
of phrenology on him in recognition of his 
knowledge of the subject. 

Proper exercise to keep fit was another 
hobby he enjoyed. It was unquestionably to 
this that he could credit his remarkable re¬ 
covery after the 1945 stroke. In sports he 
was interested especially In boxing, billiards, 
and scenic motoring. 

One of his deepest disappointments in life 
was the fact that he never got into active 
service during the Spanish-American War. 
His father and his mother’s brothers were in 
the Civil War and his ancestors had fought 
in the Revolutionary War. He did join two 
*'paper” companies and served in two drill 
companies but was never accepted by Uncle 
Sam. 

In World War I he served in bond cam¬ 
paigns, was a member of the executive com¬ 
mittee for the county’s war work social serv¬ 
ice organisations, assisted in Red Cross drives 
and various other patriotic endeavors. 

On December 8, 1003, he was united in 
marriage to Lucy Lee Chaney, daughter of 
John and Sarah Chaney in Bowling Oreen. 
whose grandfather had served in Congress 
with John Quincy Adams. To this union 
were born three sons. Their home was an 
ideal one and they were moat proud of the 
successful careers of the three boys. 

His wife, whom he affectionately called 
*'Duke.” and the three sons survive. The 
latter are John Sumner, an attorney in 
Cleveland, Robert Barnhard, chief of the di¬ 
vision of social administration in the State 
welfare department in Columbus, and Rich¬ 
ard Lee, wholesale distributor of Kelly- 
Springfleld tires of Columbus. Five grand¬ 
children, a niece. Mrs. Celia Mooers-Squlres 
oi San Diego, Calif., and a nephew, Wayne 
Canary, of Toleda, also survive. 

He was the last of his immediate family. 
Preceding him were sisters Mrs. Irene Mooers 
and Miss Helen Canary, and a brother Riis- 
seU. 

Loyahy of Ameriouii of Rumuiiiii 
Descent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

OP MlCmOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent. I include in 
the Rxcorp a resolution unanimously 
adopted by American Orthodox citizens 
of Rumanian descent in Detroit. Mich., 
on February 18. 1951, showing the loy¬ 
alty and devotion of Americans of Ru¬ 
manian descent to the principles of 
American democracy and their determi¬ 
nation not to permit Communist-in¬ 
spired Interference with freedom of 
their religion: 

RnoLxmoN 

Following the distixrbanoe created among 
American Orthodox of Rumanian descent by 
the unauthorixed elevation of the former 
Akron, Ohio, priest, Andrei Moldovan, to the 
rank of bishop for the Orthodox Rumanians 
of America an act sanctioned and promoted 
by the Communist Rumanian Government 
of Bucharest: 


We, representatives and members of 81 
religious, fraternal, cultural, and social or- 
ganisatlons of Rumanian backgroimd, from 
Detroit, Mich., and Windsor. Ontario, called 
all American eitlaens of Rumanian descent 
to a mass meeting, held February 18, 1001, 
in the large hall of the Rumanian Home, 
1483 Farnsworth Street, Detroit. At this 
meeting the following resolution was unan¬ 
imously approved: 

“Whereas the Communist government of 
Rumania, by its terroristic and antidemo¬ 
cratic actions, excluded Itself from the re¬ 
spect and considerr.Uon of the elvlllaed 
world; 

“Whereas said government. Imposed upon 
the freedom-loving Rumanian Nation by 
force, tyrannises the nation from which we 
or our ancestors have come to this country; 

“Whereas said Rumanian Communist Gov¬ 
ernment’s actions are wholly contrary to the 
aspirations, principles, and freedoms guaran¬ 
teed by our American form of democratlo 
government; 

“Whereas said Communist Government of 
Rumania sanctioned and has caused the con¬ 
secration Into a bishop on November 12, lOSO, 
in Slblu, Rumania, of the former Rumanian 
Orthodox priest of Akron, Ohio, Andrei 
Moldovan: 

“Whereas at the ceremony of Moldovan’s 
consecration the Communist Rumanian 
Government was officially represented by its 
Minister of Religion, Btanclu Btolan; 

Whereas said Andrei Moldovan was sent 
immediately by the Rumanian Communist 
authorities to the United States in order to 
impose him. Illegally, and by force, as the 
head of the Rumanian Orthodox Church of 
America; 

“Whereas the great majority of the mem¬ 
bers of our cnrganlsatlon are of Orthodox 
faith; 

“We resolve to reject with all possible con¬ 
tempt the unsolicited interference of the 
Rumanian Communist Government into our 
religious affairs In the United States; 

“We categorically refuse to recognise An¬ 
drei Moldovan, appointed by a foreign Com¬ 
munist government, to be the bishop or head 
of the Rumanian Church of America." 

Duicmu VzMTAsr, 

President of the Action Committee. 

Nxcolax Draoos, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 

OXOSOB ZaUKM , 

Secretary. 

Dbtsoit. Mxch.. February 18,1851. 


Mtj. Ges. Philip B. Flemisf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

«r 

HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

or PXmfBTLVAJOA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wsdneaday, April 25,1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the Senate of 
the United States unanimously con¬ 
firmed the nomination of Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming to be this Nation’s Am¬ 
bassador to Costa Rica. It was not the 
first time that General Fleming had been 
confirmed to a post of responsibility in 
the Government. He may even hold 
some sort of a record, because he has 
been confirmed as Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, Federal Works Admin¬ 
istrator. member of the Maritime Com¬ 
mission-then designated Chairman— 
and as the first Under Secretary of Com¬ 


merce for Transportation. Bo General 
Fleming’s brilliant career as a civilian 
administrator is well known to all of us 
here in official Washingtoa 

General Fleming was graduated from 
West Point at the head of his class just 
40 years ago, in 1911, so this year’s re¬ 
union of his class at the Academy will be 
the historic one for them. Just 20 years 
ago. however, the then Major Fleming 
had won the acclaim of the sports world 
for the job he had done in rehabilitating 
West Point’s athletic program. Quentin 
Reynolds then, as now, one of the ablest 
writers of our times, told of Fleming’s 
work in one of the last columns he wrote 
for the New York World before it was 
sold. 

A copy of this clipping recently came to 
light, and so that it will not again be lost 
I have obtained permission to extend 
these remarks and include Quentin Rey¬ 
nolds’ Looking ’Em Over column from 
the New York World of 1931 in the 
Rzcoko at this point: 

Looitm ’Em Ovm 
(By Quentin Reynolds) 

VLIMXNO or WXBT POINT OWNS TSSASUSX BBTOND 
PTTSSX or MXBX SOCKXFELI.XS 

Philip B. Fleming gets the oompsratlvely 
modest pay allowance of a major in the 
United States Army, but right now Philip B. 
Fleming comes very close to being the richest 
man in the world. No. Major Fleming hasn’t 
been pyramiding that Auburn stock to dlssy 
profits; he hasn’t been buying low and sell¬ 
ing high; he has been Involved in no get- 
rich-quick scheme. But on a table in his 
dining room at West Point, Major Fleming 
has a little bit of silver which must make 
him feel very wealthy. Indeed. It Is the only 
thing of its kind in the world. It is some¬ 
thing which didn’t cost the major a cent, 
but it’s something that he wouldn’t sell for 
anything. Now, if you own something which 
no one has money enough to buy, you cer¬ 
tainly must be one of the world’s richest 
men. That’s how it is with Major Fleming. 

It all started 4 years ago when Fleming was 
made graduate manager of athletics at West 
Point. Of course, it really started long be¬ 
fore that. It was in 1907 that Fleming was 
appointed to West Point from Iowa. He was 
graduated from the Academy in 1911 at the 
head of his class. But he graduated as a 
private in his cadet regiment, not as a lieu¬ 
tenant. Re had been reduced to the ranks 
for rather a heinous offense. 

Fleming was manager of the football team 
then, and once, after a hard practice, he sat 
with the football team at dinner. Some 
gold-braided officer interrupted the meal to 
read a long list of orders. The players were 
all exhausted and hungry after 8 hours of 
bard scrimmage, and young Fleming, in 
charge of the training table, with a fine disre¬ 
gard for discipline, said to them: “Go on and 
eat, never mind that guy," or words to that 
effect. So the sounds of the gold-braided 
officer’s speech were punctuated by .the less- 
dlgnlfied noise of the clash of knife and fork 
as the hungry athletes went to work on the 
dinner. 

Other officers, horrified at this act of lese 
majesty, came scurrying up to the table and 
began hurling imprecations cm the heads of 
the tired football men. 

Shows officers alighting place 

“It wasn’t their fault," Fleming said 
qtdetly. “I told them to go absad and eat. 
They've had a tough day and they’re hungry." 

So Fleming took the rap. They demoted 
him to a private of cadets. Maybe Fleming 
has forgotten that story now. I heard it 
from one of his class m ates who happened to 
be one of those hungry football players. 
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But be lived that episode down quickly 
enough. Fleming attracted attention right 
away, because he was a great engineer In the 
making, and the Army higher-ups didn’t 
take long to discover the fact. He rose 
rapidly by virtue of excellent work In con¬ 
nection with the building of the Panama 
Canal and mapping and surveying the 
Philippine Islands. He was a captain now. 
In 1917 he was commissioned a major. Dur¬ 
ing the war he commanded Fort Benjamin 
Harrison, Ind., with a garrison of 14,000 men. 
In 1016 he was transferred to West Point. 
In 1927 Fleming was made graduate man¬ 
ager of West Point, and that was the best 
break West Point ever received. 

Now we’re getting nearer to that bit of 
silver. Part of his job as graduate manager 
was to meet the writers who accompanied 
the Army team on trips. He was Major 
Fleming for a while, but It wasn’t long be¬ 
fore he was just Phil Fleming. He never 
realized it, but every time he sat around 
talking to sports writers he was doing a 
magnificent job of salesmanship. He was 
selling West Point. After a while Fleming 
and West Point became synonymous. When 
you thought of the Point you thought of 
Fleming. 

At the Army-Notre Dame game In Chicago 
last fall we all had a lot of fun. Fleming 
was always with *he writers. We all worked 
together. We played together. On the way 
home. In the Army special, Fleming casually 
mentioned that his time w.as about up at 
West Point and that he would be transferred 
very shortly. Why, the thought was In¬ 
credible. West Point without Phil Fleming? 
Absurd. Why, how could the Point get along 
without this dapper little major with his 
smiling eyes? And how could we all get 
along without him? Consternation fell upon 
us. 

Out to get even with Fleming 

”We have to do something about Phil,” 
someone said. "Let'e give him a little some¬ 
thing to remember us by.” 

Plans were made. This wasn't going to 
be a dinner honoring the Army or West 
Point. What did we care about West Point? 
We cared about this gallant friend of ours. 
So the other night Phil Fleming was guest 
of honor at a small dinner. Fleming has a 
host of Army friends in the city, but none 
of them were there. We didn’t Invite them. 
You see. this was just our way of slapping 
this fellow on the back and saying. "You 
are a pretty swell guy, Phil, and we’re going 
to miss you.” We didn’t want a gang of 
Army officers there. That would have made 
It more or less formal and stereotyped. This 
was just a get-together like those we had In 
Chicago. It was no formal dinner. Why, 
there weren’t even formal speeches. There 
were only about 90 present. All except four 
or five were sports writers. Lou Little of 
Columbia. Maj. Ralph Basse of West Point, 
Tubs McLaughery of Brown, Hugo Boadek of 
Penn State and Lou Young of Pennsylvania 
were present. They are all old friends of 
Phil. 

There wasn’t even a story written about 
the dinner. This wasn’t something to be 
covered. We even had an orchestra. It was 
Orantland Bice who told the orchestra that 
this was a Navy party, so everyone entered 
the dining room to the strains of Anchors 
Awelgh. There was never a dinner like this 
one. No one present said a good word about 
Fleming. There were none of the usual 
sloppy sentimental speeches with which such 
affairs usually abound. You see, eversrthlng 
was on the level, and when you are really on 
the level, you don’t spend a long time writ¬ 
ing out eulogistic speeches which sound very 
pretty but don’t mean very much. 

Westbrook Pegler was at hla satirical best 
castigating the guest of the evening. Bill 


Corum, George Daley, Paul Galileo, George 
Trevor, Bob Kelly and other football writ¬ 
ers all told Fleming how glad they were that 
West Point had finally decided to get rid of 
him. Everything was off the record. ’The 
more we lambasted Fleming, the broader he 
smiled. He was storing up glorious memo¬ 
ries. Then we gave him the little piece of 
silver. 

Genuine silver in token at that 

On It was engraved: "To the Hero of Major 
Engagements. 1927-81-—From the War Cor¬ 
respondents.” Now. I don’t remembw that 
ever happening before. I don’t recall any 
graduate manager, football codbh, boxer or 
ball player ever being singled out by a group 
of sports writers for such an honor. Phil 
Fleming gave a little talk at the windup. 
Ralph Basse Introduced him, and told him 
that he was going on last, like any acrobat. 

Pegler corrected him. “They always put 
the star bout on last.” he said. 

Fleming tried to get serious and tell us 
how he felt about it. But we all knew how 
he felt. Just as he knew how we felt, and 
we kidded him out of it. But he did hint 
that there is some chance that he won’t be 
retired from West Point. This is a great 
chance for the Army to show a streak of real 
smartness. They ought to keep that guy 
there. He has quite an important job, be- 
oause. although his actual task may be 
merely to supervise athletics and arrange and 
approve of schedules, his real job is bigger 
than that. His real job Is to sell the Army 
to the rest of us and to maintain friendly 
relations with colleges and the public. 
That’s not the easiest job In the world, for 
there are many who like to make the Army 
an object of attack. It’s easy to attack the 
Army, because the Army is too big to hit 
back. 

Well, anyhow, that’s the story about the 
richest man in the world. And if you don’t 
think he is, just try and buy that little piece 
of silver from him. 


Senator Kilgore on the Far Eait 
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HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 

or WEST vmoXNiA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include the 
thoughtful editorial entitled “Senator 
Kilgore on the Far East,” which was 
published in the Parkersburg Sentinel, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., on April 14,1851: 

Sbnatok Kxlgorx on tmb Fax East 

’The statements of United States Senator 
Harley Kilgore, of Beckley, on the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur and with 
reference to our situation in the Far East 
are worthy of serious consideration. They 
wUl be regarded in a much more serious 
light In West Virginia, we are certain, and 
given considerably more weight than the 
constant flow of blasts in Washington. 

Senator Kxloore Is not only West Virginia’s 
senior Senator, and an extremely able one, 
but one of the outstanding Members of the 
greatest legislative body in the world—^the 
United States Senate. He Is avowedly an 
administration supporter, and he supports 
the administration policy both with refer¬ 
ence to General MacArthur’s dismissal and 
to our present policy of conduct in the 
Korean war. 
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What Senator Kxloore said in effect was 
that we should not carry the Korean war to 
Red China because of the danger of provok¬ 
ing a third world war. He also, and quite 
rightly, called attention to the constant 
policy of the United States of opposing ag¬ 
gression and its desire to avoid becoming an 
aggressor. 

With reference to the dismissal of General 
MacArthur, Senator Kilgore expressed the 
firm belief that time will prove President 
Truman’s action was right. Were it possible 
to strip away politics and emotion from con¬ 
sideration of the actual dismissal, there is 
no question that everyone would reach the 
same conclusion as stated by Senator Kil¬ 
gore. No organization can continue to func¬ 
tion effectively, much less the United States 
of America and its Armed Forces, if an im¬ 
portant official or commander is constantly 
bucking the rest of the outfit. 

In this connection, it is with considerable 
gratification that we see the appearance of 
MacArthur before a joint session of Congress 
receiving the happy blessings of President 
Truman and his administration. This is in 
thorough accordance with our democratic 
procedure, and a statesmanlike act on the 
part of the President. It also removes from 
many of our minds any doubt that the Pres¬ 
ident dismissed the general from his com¬ 
mand for good reasons and not out of pique, 
and that he did so upon the sound advice of 
his Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Certainly no one. no matter how partisan, 
can truthfully say that the President’s action 
was an attempt to muzzle MacArthur. It 
now stands out for what it was. the simple 
removal of an officer who refused to obey the 
orders of his superiors—In other words, in¬ 
subordination. 


There Was Talk of Red China Entering 
Korean War at Early at Augntt 19S0, 
Statement of Maj. Gen. Courtney 
Whitney, Notwithstanding 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or XLLXNOX3 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker. I was 
amazed when I read in Sunday’s news¬ 
papers that Maj. Gen. Courtney Whit¬ 
ney. aide to General MacArthur, had is¬ 
sued a statement to the press that at the 
time of the Wake Island conference of 
President Truman and MacArthur no 
one in the Government had the slight¬ 
est idea Red China would intervene in 
Korea. 

Where was Major General Whitney? 
Certainly he could never qualify as an 
intelligence officer. If he had been re¬ 
ceiving mail from home he would have 
known that one of the main topics of 
conversation as early as August of 1950 
was the fear Red China would enter the 
Korean fighting and prolong the strug¬ 
gle. Someone around General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s headquarters must have heard 
such reports, even if Major General 
Whitney did not—and it would be diffi¬ 
cult to explain why he did not. We 
heard them over here—thousands of 
miles away. 
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part in tba Tmman-MaeArtimr eontroreraj, 
the salient portions of my January as Wake 
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The Wake Idand conference was on 
October 15,1950. Many weeks before I 
seoeived a letter from a general officer 
under General MacArtbur’s command 
conveying the optimistic prediction 
lighting would end in late November. 
The exact message was: 

The picture la much brighter the last 
couple at days. We are all quite optimistic. 
1 believe this war should be over late in 
November. 

Naturally, I was elated over such good 
news and I carried the general’s letter 
with me for days showing it to different 
Members of the House. They were also 
pleased but more than one raised the 
direct question, ‘*But does your friend 
take into consideration the Chinese Reds 
coming into the war?” 

1 promptly replied to the general’s 
letter and I put to him the question so 
many Members of this House had raised. 
Shortly I received a reply from him, 
dated September 6. 1950, in which he 
Mdd, referring to my lack of enthusiasm 
over his prediction in his letter dated 
August 24, 1950: 

You Mid In your letter that you all weren’t 
aa optimlatlc as we were. We are atill cheer, 
ful In this part of the world and X believe 
the date of late November la atlll good. 

So I know that the intervention of 
Red China was considered likely long 
before the Wake Island Conference- 
General Whitney notwithstanding. He 
should have known, too. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent. 1 Include with my remarks a very 
timely article by Mr. Drew Pearson which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning. It seems to cover one of the 
points in the present controversy very 
well. Mr. Pearson’s article: 

MAcAaTXxm DoKZNATn ax Wakm 
(By Drew Fearaon) 

A highllgbt at the current ITuman-Mac- 
Arthur controveray la the New York Tlmea 
Btory Bummarlzlng the conversatlona be¬ 
tween the two men at Wake XHand. 

Because the New York Tlmea story had the 
earmarks of being leaked out by the White 
House, some MacArthur proponents have 
challenged it. while MacArthur states that 
no records were made of the conversatlona 
on Wake Island. 

In view of this controversy, the Washing¬ 
ton Merry-Oo-Round’s account of the Wake 
Island conference, published on January 23. 
some months prior to the ’nmes* April 21 
account, may be significant. For the Presi¬ 
dent can hardly be accused of any partial¬ 
ity toward this writer except In his choice 
of "cuss” words. 

Writing at that time—mcmtbs before the 
Truman-MacArthur controversy—reported 
that: 

1. MacArthur was so sure of victory he 
promised General Bradley that he would 
transfer one full division to Europe. 

2. MacArthur assured the President the 
Chinese would not intervene. 

8. MacArthur expected to get his troops 
back to JaptLn by Christmas. 

4. Becaiue of the certainty of victory, much 
of the conference was devoted to plans for 
reconstruetinx Korea. 

6. HlghuS^ of the Wake Island meeting 
was the brilliant conversation of one man. 
MacArthur completely dominated the oon- 
versatlon. 

WHAV n»r eam 

Because the Wake Island conference now 
appears to be playing such an impmtant 


laiand ccfiumn follow: 

The Preeident of the United States flew 
half way ’round the world to oonfer with 
General MacArthur, yet aeide from a few 
conversational pleasantries reported by ac¬ 
companying newsmen, nothing has been pub¬ 
lished regarding what happened on this 
mid-Paclflo laiand. 

However. I believe it Is important that 
the American people know what took place at 
Wake Zeland: so herewith I shall report some 
of the recorded conversations. 

Almost mors time was given to a discus¬ 
sion of Korean rehabilitation than to mili¬ 
tary strategy. When it oamc to the latter. 
General MacArthur dominated the conversa¬ 
tion. 

“The North Koreans,” bs explained, “have 
about 18,000 guerrillas left in the south, but 
the winter will take cere of most of them. 
The others are a beaten force. They are only 
fighting to save face. It goes a^Unst the 
grain to have to destroy them.” 

ROia IT OBSXSniAS 

MacArthur asrared Truman that he could 
“finish the job In North Korea” in a abort 
time. According to the stenographle notes 
he said: 

*T hope to be aide to have the Eighth Army 
back In Japan by Ohristmaa. X may be able 
to send a convoy InU) Pyongyang immedi¬ 
ately.” 

At this point. President Truman asked: 
“What about Chinese Intervention?” 

MacArthur's reply was: “They could have 
intervened earlier when It would have been 
decisive, but that time has passed. We are 
no longer fearful of their intervention. Al¬ 
though there are several hundred thousand 
along the Talu River, it is not likely that 
they could cause us much trouble.” 

Be also implied that he could “take care” 
of the Chinese, even if they decided to cross 
the Yalu River. 

At the aame time MacArthur described his 
plans for completing the conquest of Korea, 
he also argued against keeping American 
troops In Korea. 

Obviously this raised the question why 
march across the froun North Korean wastes 
to the Yalu River if the plan was to march 
right back again In time to return the Eighth 
Army to Japan by Chrishnas. However, no 
one at the Wake laiand conference seemed 
to challenge MacArthur regarding this risky 
tnove. 

MacArthur’s advice on the future of Korea 
was: “We should turn Korea over to the 
Koreans as quickly as we can and get out 
as quickly as we can. 

“Korea la a poor country,” he said, "and 
we cannot afford to Impose an occupation on 
them * • * military occupations are al¬ 
ways failures. Z want to withdraw all our 
troops as soon as possible.” 

TxoopB TO xmon 

At one point, Gen. Omar Bradley asked 
whether MacArthur could make any troope 
available for Europe in the next few months. 

MacArtbiv repUsd: "Yes, I think a divi¬ 
sion can be made available early in 1961.” 

Bradley also rsmarked that he hoped Mac¬ 
Arthur wouldn’t have the same trouble he 
had’with American pilots in Europe shooting 
up railroad bridgss that were needed later 
for rehabilitation. 

“I have bad the eanie trouble,” MkcArthur 
replied. Hie etanographic liotae show laugh¬ 
ter at this point. 

High lights of the Wake Xttand meeting was 
the brilliant wepoettion of (me man. Mac¬ 
Arthur eomplately dominated the oonvsna- 
tlon, and virtually no effort wae made to 
ehellengt hie oplnioae. 

Perhaps also this vms the moet tragle part 
of the conference. 


JiqpfiB’t Firtwfll to CoBoral MocAHhiir 

SXTIiNSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. scon, JR. 

or mmanvAinta 

IN YHB BOUSE OF lUSPftlSINTATiVBS 

WednetOatf* AprU 2S» t95t 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Ricord, Z indude the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Brooklyn Tablet 
for AprU 21, 1951: 

Jatan’ e Fauwilx. 

The beginning of General MacArthur’s 
return In triumph, not in humiliation, had 
an auq>ioiouB b^ixmtng which thrilled 
Amerteans. This was the farewell given in 
Tokyo. 

When the general went to Japan less than 
e years ago. it was to preside over a defeated, 
d^irtted and embittered people. They re¬ 
ceived him sullenly and turned their backs 
upon his presence, the Oriental's demonstra¬ 
tion of enmity. 

But when the General left, millions bade 
him farewell In a manner that showed re¬ 
spect. gratitude, and friendship. He was 
cheered, saluted, prayed for, and almost 
venerated by the masses of the pe(H;>le. thou¬ 
sands of whom were up before dawn to wit¬ 
ness hla departure. 

The Japanese Diet. In special session, 
passed the following resolution: 

“General of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
former Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, hrtpsd our country out of the con¬ 
fusion and poverty prevailing at the time 
the war ended, guided and assisted Japan In 
establishing democracy and toward a self- 
supporting economy, thus paving the way for 
the independence of our nation. 

“The entire people of our country are deep¬ 
ly grateful over these excellent achievements 
of the general.” 

The Nippon Times, of Tokyo, in a lengthy 
and flowery editorial said: "Mere words can 
never describe adequately all that be has 
meant to this nation whose rebirth as a free, 
democratic nation the general guided 
through dUBoult days with sincerity, under¬ 
standing, and benevolence. It la with genu¬ 
ine sorrow that the Japansae people will bid 
him farewell.” 

Nowhere In history can bs found such an 
instance as that of the head of an army of 
occupation gaining the universal love and 
req)ect of the occupied people. 

At the core of these and many other worth¬ 
while reforms was the qplrlt of peace, de¬ 
mocracy, and Christian brotherhood—which 
symbollMd the general’s every activity. 

“We are sorry to see him leave. Be will 
always bold a warm spot In our hearts. We 
wish him well wherever he may be. Our 
doors and hearts will always be open In 
welcome. History will long record General 
MacArthur’s heroic etature ae a soldier, 
statesman, and democracy's architect for 
the future.” 

And our own correq^oadent. Father Patrick 
O’Connor, In hla article on page 1 of this 
tesue of the Tablet, bespeaks in eloquent 
language General MacArthur’s contribution 
to the Christian religion in Japan. 


As we look at this great aooomplisbmsnt 
la a few years, we thrill at the eebtevements 
of an outetaiMUng American and religious- 
minded leeder. He did much for Japan but 
he did far more for Ameirca In bringing 
about peace and making our oountry beloved 
among erstwhile enemies. 
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Where the (teneral’s oritlca placed their 
theories In practice, we have lost our good 
name and influence. This U particularly 
true in China and in Germany. As for 
Poland and the other countries of East and 
Central Europe, the general’s critics have 
suffered defeat after defeat. In those na¬ 
tions we have little influence; we are treated 
with hatred, contempt, or suspicion. There 
is no peace. 

In Japan this successful civilian admin> 
istrator was the symbol of anticommunism 
as well as of Americanism and In this field, 
too, he made his critics look very bad. He 
left in an atmosphere of triumph; he ac¬ 
complished great things and his popularity 
knew no bounds. 

Leaving Tokyo the deposed, ‘'dismissed for 
insubordination" general was given a hero's 
welcome in Honolulu, Ban Francisco, and 
Washington, while New York City, as this 
is being writen. Is scheduled to outdo itself 
in a never-to-be-forgotten tribute. 

What demonstration of friendship, grati¬ 
tude, and affection the American people gave 
for a man who fought for 14 years for his 
country and its good name without once 
seeing his native land. And what a response 
to those who sought to humiliate him, who 
charged him with disobeying orders, who 
talked about the civil being above the mili¬ 
tary when he, as a civilian leader In Japan, 
brought order out of confusion while they 
brought confusion where there should be 
order both nationally and Internationally. 

The American people, this week, told the 
world what a towering figure they consider 
General MacArthur. He will live always In 
the hearts of his loyal countrymen. 

NOW rOR TH® "TBNSION" 

On March 4, 1933. the American people 
were Informed that they were In an emer¬ 
gency. The emergency continued until 
1940, when we were Informed that the Na¬ 
tion was facing a crisis. The crisis has 
continued off and on until the present time. 
Recently Secretary of Defense Marshall In¬ 
formed the Nation that we were In “tension" 
and, he added, “The tension may continue 
for 10 years." 

On the one hand, we have had the for¬ 
gotten man, thousands of whose brothers 
have been sent abroad to die; then we had 
great fanfare over social security while 
every American now suffers from a lack of 
security as officials broadcast direful warn¬ 
ings; then we had the Government Insisting 
on health insurance while telling us to 
seek the nearest bomb shelter; the “welfare 
state" has been championed while the war¬ 
fare state Is being legislated. 

Oh, for the good old days when to be an 
American meant to be a free person, one free 
of the fears of Government administrators, 
actions, controls, and false leaders, free of 
people who did not attempt to save you 
while engaging In wars, who thought of 
America and its people first, who did not 
nestle to their breast betrayers and con- 
fusionlsts, whose actions did not continually 
arouse apprehension, suspicion and enmity. 


The Late Arthur H. Vandenberg 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 

or MICRXCAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25 ,1951 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur¬ 
day, April 21, 1961, burial eervioes for 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg were 
held In his home town. Grand Rapids, 


Mich. His loss will be keenly felt. For 
posterity I deem it appropriate to in¬ 
clude in my remarks editorials from the 
Grand Rapids Herald, the Grand Rapids 
Press, the Grand Haven Daily Tribune, 
and the Holland Evening Sentinel: 

[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald] 
As THi Nation Mourns 

East and West. North and South, the peo¬ 
ple’s high regard for Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
United States Senator and world statesman, 
and their sorrow at his passing are refiected 
in the editorial columns of their newspapers. 

He belonged to the Nation and to the world 
no less than to Grand Rapids and to 
Michigan. 

A few typical expressions follow. 

The New York Herald Tribune: "It is only 
once or twice in a generation that a single 
speech changes the course of history * * * 
but the speech Senator Vandenberg delivered 
in the Senate January 10. 1945, stands apart 
from all others, a turning point In his own 
career and a milestone of major significance 
for the Nation. • • • The memory of 
the man remains luminous in the minds of 
the generation that saw his works accom¬ 
plished.” 

The New York Times: “Perhaps more than 
any other political figure of his time he 
typified America’s capacity for change and 
growth, and symbolized our political con¬ 
version from a policy of isolation to world 
responsibility. * * • If America’s adher¬ 

ence to the United Nations, Its decision to 
oppose the expansion of Communist ag¬ 
gression. and Its formulation of the Mar¬ 
shall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty are 
among the great events of our epoch, as un¬ 
questionably they are, then Senator Vanden¬ 
berg must retain a central place In con¬ 
temporary history. • • • The memory 

of his achievements is not likely to pass away 
for many years to come." 

The New York World-Telegram and Sun: 
'"He became the chief architect of the bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. • • • It is his 

country’s great misfortune—but It was no 
fault of Senator Vandenberg’s—that the 
policy has been limited in application. He 
protested vainly against the 'tragic failure’ 
of the Truman administration to stand as 
firmly In Asia as in Europe against Commu¬ 
nist domination and aggression. • • * 
His death Is a tragic loss to the country he 
loved and served wonderfully well." 

The Washington Evening Star: "The ty¬ 
rants of our time have reason to remember 
him with bitterness and hate. But the rest 
of us must remember him with an abiding 
sense of gratitude—a gratitude that must be 
felt by all who cherish the true meaning 
of liberty, Justice, truth and simple, ordinary 
decency. * • • If he could leave one ad¬ 

monition with us. it would be not to forget 
that we are in greater danger of destroying 
ourselves than of being destroyed from 
abroad." 

The Washington Post: “In his day, he was 
a Titan in the Senate, and will live In Its 
history along with Clay, Calhoun and Webs¬ 
ter. We mourn him as a man who, above 
all others, has been responsible for the evolu¬ 
tion of a sustained International policy In 
our country. The measure of Arthur Hend¬ 
rick Vandenberg is the vacuum he leaves on 
the Republican side of the Senate. Van¬ 
denberg squared party and country with 
his belief that politics during the present 
crisis should stop at the water’s edge." 

The Boston TYaveler: "There exists in his 
party no ready replacement for his Job of 
peacemaker on essentials. For his selfiess 
leadership in a critical policy area we owe 
him a great debt of gratitude." 

The Boston Globe: "His career was of 
enormous assistance to the efforts of many 
Americans of both parties to make the wwld 
more secure against the threat of war. It 


Is to be hoped that other Republicans of 
prominence will come forward to assume 
leadership comparable to that of this states¬ 
man from Michigan." 

The Chicago Sun-Ilmes; "Senator Van¬ 
denberg did more than any other Republican 
to change the course of American foreign 
policy after World War II. The former 
Isolationist’s formal conversion to the cause 
of International collective security was as 
historic as It was dramatic. • • • We 
shall miss his counsel all the more as we 
come to realize the tremendous debt we 
owe him." 

The Chicago Dally News; "If the United 
Nations survives the strains of power grab¬ 
bing that proved too much for its predecessor, 
the League of Nations, the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan will 
occupy a large place In the historical evalua¬ 
tion of these times." 

The Atlanta Constitution; "While the Na¬ 
tion was paying tribute to a great military 
man. it was mourning the loss* of another 
patriot of heroic stature—Arthur Vanden¬ 
berg. of Michigan, editor and statesman, 
whose powerful voice was the deciding factor 
in many history-making policy battles on the 
Senate fioor. • • • His objectives rose 

high above partisanship toward the kind of 
unified foreign policy which would enable us 
to stamp on the Communist aggressor any¬ 
where he raised his ugly head.” 

The Atlanta Journal: “It was the last and 
relatively brief phase of his long career that 
marked the difference between a man of 
talent and one of creative vision. • • * 

On that high note ended the active career 
of a man whose mind and spirit were great 
enough to put truth above consistency, con¬ 
science above pride of opinion and country 
above party." 

The Kansas City Star: "The refusal of Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg to submit to a necessary 
operation until he had seen two important 
measures through the Senate was character¬ 
istic of the man In his late great years. 
• * * His hold on general public confi¬ 

dence became so great he was able to keep 
his party In line and in the first critical 
years after the war he gave invaluable serv¬ 
ice to the Nation." 

The Detroit News; "The loss to the Na¬ 
tion, more and more evident as his last 
illness settled upon him, is complete. • • • 

A capacity for growth was the distinguishing 
mark of the Vandenberg nature. • • • By 
a magnificent projection of moral force he 
swept his party out of isolationism into the 
new current of world thought and coopera¬ 
tive action for peace. • • • It has been 

remarked how often in the current great 
debate one unanswerable sentence from Van¬ 
denberg In his prime might have returned It 
swiftly to Its proper course. • • • That 

Vandenberg was Presidential timber goes 
without saying, and that he never turned a 
hand to capitalize on that status is equally 
a matter of record. Thus his integrity as a 
free man was uncompromised to the end." 

The Detroit Free Press: "The voice of Sen¬ 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg is stilled by 
death. The personal tragedy is that Senator 
Vandenberg died before the battle tor bi¬ 
partisanship which he led could be won. 
The national tragedy is that the structure of 
American unity In face of world perils 
which he devoted his life to build lies in 
ruins. * • • There was no other leader 

in either party able or willing to bridge the 
chasm opened by partisan approach to our 
foreign relations. There’s none today. • • • 
Cannot we take from the life of Arthur H. 
Vandenberg a new dedication to carry on 
the work he began and bring to fruition the 
bipartisan approach to the world about us 
for which he pleaded? We are certain that 
he would have asked for no greater monu¬ 
ment.” 

The Jackson Citizen Patriot: "Arthur Van¬ 
denberg belonged not alone to Michigan or 
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the RepublSean Party. He waa a great 
American—perhape the greateat of this day. 
In a tune when email men grub for graft, 
when dlaboneaty. Incompetence and greed 
are common attributes of public life, his 
Integrity was never questioned, his wisdom 
was respected and his selfless patriotism 
was recognised. • • • His eyes were 
ever on the horlaon which was his goal: the 
horlson of men’s dreams and ideals and 
faiths.** 

The Flint Journal: '*Hl8 going has left no 
bitterness, no recrliiilnatlons, no enmity, but 
only a sense of irreparable loss. • • * 

His passing brings sadness, but there remains 
the memory of a completely honest, selfless, 
devoted statesman—an example for future 
leaders to emulate.” 

The Saginaw News: “Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg’s footprints on the sands of time will 
not soon be obliterated. • • • Another 

son of Michigan will In due course be ap¬ 
pointed to sit In Senator Vandenberg's chair 
in the Senate Chamber, but It will be a dilfl- 
cult assignment for he will have ever before 
him the example of a career of national serv¬ 
ice which knows few parallels.” 

The Lansing State Journal: “Michigan’s 
distinguished senior Senator was a states¬ 
man in the best sense of the word. • • * 
For the sake of this country and the causes 
to which he was devoted, it Is to be fervently 
hoped that his great Influence for integrity 
in Government, for unselfish public service, 
and for peace and justice will continue to be 
felt through the years to come. He has 
taken his place among the inunortai great 
of the Nation's illustrious statesmen.” 

The Battle Creek Enquirer and News: 
“He never sought universal popularity as the 
required basis for his championship of 
causes. He fought that national preserva¬ 
tion and human safety were more important 
than partisan rivalry. * * * In his 

younger days he had written a book, *If Ham¬ 
ilton Were Here Today.' There will be many 
a speculation in the future—and anxiety will 
seek comfort thereby—as to how the re¬ 
sponsibilities of future leeues would be met 
if Vandenberg were here today.” 


|From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press] 
AacBiTxcT or Fsxxdok 

The death of Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 
will be mourned wherever freemen live and 
continue to fight for freedom. For no Amer¬ 
ican of the last decade fought that light 
more vigorously or contributed more impor¬ 
tantly to Its victories than Senator Vanden¬ 
berg. Above all others, he was responsible 
for one of the most effective weapons the 
free world has had ia that fight—American 
bipartisan f<»eign policy. 

Until 1043, when Senator Vandenberg 
voted to extend the President’s powers to 
make reciprocal trade agreements, this 
country’s enemies had hoped that a split be¬ 
tween Democrats and Republicans on foreign 
p(dlcy would play Into their hands. But with 
that vote. Senator Vandenberg as the Re¬ 
publican Senate leader on foreign affairs 
signaled the birth of a foreign policy which 
was to doom the doctrine of isolation and 
remove the last sign of disunity within the 
Nation on the prosecution of the war and 
securing the peace to come. 

The solid achievements of the bipartisan 
policy are to be noted throughout the west¬ 
ern world. Wherever the cloud of commu¬ 
nism has been lifted It has been largely be¬ 
cause of the exlstenoe of that policy and the 
devoted leadership afforded It by Senator 
Vandenberg from 1948 to his very death. An 
early advocate of the United Nations, he was 
one of the key American figures in San 
Franolseo when U. N. was established and Its 
Charter was written. It was Senator Van¬ 
denberg who stepped forward at the critical 
moment to guarantee Britain's recovery 
when, in 1946, he spoke eloquently and suc¬ 
cessfully for the British loan. Greece and 


Turkey owe their present freedom ttcm com- 
xnunlna in large measure to the Michi gan 
statesman, for it was his ceaseless efforts on 
behalf of the Truman doctrine which guar¬ 
anteed American aid tot those two countries. 
All Western Europe has cause to be grateful 
to him for the determined battle he put up 
for the Marshall plan. And If Western Eu¬ 
rope's chances for survival are greater today 
than they were a year car two ago. they are 
better very largely because of the dcelalye 
part he played In the fashioning of these In- 
striunents of foreign policy and In the 
United States' adherence to the North At¬ 
lantic alliance. 

Conceivably Congress would have adopted 
some. If not all, of these measures If Arthur 
ZZ. Vandenberg had not been In the Senate. 
But these are 8troz^;er measures because of 
his vigorous fight fen them. Be, more than 
any other man, has stocxl as a symbol of na¬ 
tional unity cm fcnelgn affairs. 

In many ways. Senator Vandenberg’s years 
in the Senate recalled the days of Clay, Cal¬ 
houn, and Webster. One of the great de¬ 
baters of our time, Arthur Vaiulenberg could 
deliver a speech reminiscent of the golden 
days of oratory. Tet he was unsurpassed in 
hl3 ability to cut through to the core of an 
Issue, to s\un up the central problem in a 
few clear, crisp sentences and to outline a 
proper cotirse of actlcm. 

He brought, then, to a consideration of 
modern problems the careful and prolonged 
analysis that characterized a more leisurely 
era In our history; but essentially he was a 
man of action. He was completely of our 
times. He was a man who had the courage 
and good sense to alter his views as the times 
and the backgroimd of facts changed: a man 
who often put aside personal ambition for 
the sake of his part;* and c^emntry. His 
voice, though silenced by illness for many 
months, continued to echo in Washington 
and International cajj^tals. and his remem¬ 
bered opinions will continue to carry great 
weight throughout the world for years to 
come. 

It Is a heartening thought to the profession 
and the city which produced this remark¬ 
able man that his power of expression and his 
clear and patriotic thinking on foreign and 
domestic affairs were shaped and developed 
through newspaper work, editorial leader¬ 
ship and editorial writing in Grand Rapids. 
hl3 home community. For many years be¬ 
fore he left to become a for<A in the Nation’s 
and world's history, the Press knew Arthur 
Vandenberg as a vigorous and brilliant com¬ 
petitor and as a kindly friend in the many 
contacts of civic life. Nowhere will he be 
missed more genuinely than In the city which 
gave him to the service of the world. 

(From the Grand Haven (Mich.) Dally 
Tribune] 

SxwAToa AaTwua B. Vamsbmbxxo 

One appraisal was missing after the dra¬ 
matic appearance of General MacArthur be¬ 
fore both Bouses of Ck>ngress. Senator 
Arthur Vandenbwg had already passed 
away. Even had he lingered for a few hours 
longer, hb was much too lU to participate in 
the debate occasioned by the deposed gen¬ 
eral’s address. 

Senator Vandenbsrg^i counsel on foreign 
affairs has been missing for monUu. Ckm- 
gressmen on both sides of the aisle—and for¬ 
eign diplomats—have yearned at times for 
the Senator's recovery, that he might rescue 
the allies from their confused thinking. He 
seemed to be trying to oblige tbmr wishes 
by a grim, heroic struggle to overcome his 
long sickness. 

The cause of a bipartisan forMgn polioy 
has been badly crippled by Senator Vanden¬ 
berg's Illness and death. The business world 
has lost an eloquent qKiksaman In the Sen¬ 
ate. The Republicans will miss one of their 
truly great leaders. 


^”What Is a conaervatlvet** the late. Senator 
once adted. “At one point the di^lonary 
says 'one who eeeks to prevent lose, d-vuty, or 
injury, and who protects and preserves.' In 
that sense 1 want my party to be conserva¬ 
tive. • * « But at another point the 
dictionary says that a conaervative is 'one 
opposed to change or progress.' In that 
sense I do not went my pwty to be conserv¬ 
ative. If It is static, It will die. It will 
promote and not prevent decay for itaelf and 
oCnintry. Tble Is not a static country nor a 
static age.” 

Arthur Vandenberg applied this phi¬ 
losophy to his own career. Men and women 
threatgEhont western Michigan became fa¬ 
miliar with his forceful political opinions 
long before he entered the Senate. He was 
a newspaperman who was inspired by the 
greatnees of Amerloan traditions. Hls ca¬ 
pacity to absorb tbe political thinking of his 
day was phenomenal. 

Many people do not think of Senator Van¬ 
denberg as an author of books. Tet we have 
three good-slaed voliunes before ue—all of 
which he wrote or compiled: The Greatest 
American; Alexander Hamilton (1821); If 
HamUton Were Here Today (1928), and The 
TraU Of a Tradition (1926). 

There may be others. But these were 
gifts to another newspaperman who also has 
gone on. They all deal with the Senator's 
hero, an American pioneer who ranks with 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln as Indi¬ 
viduals who gave to this country its remark¬ 
able form of government. 

Some men are elected to public office be¬ 
cause they belong to the groups capable of 
bringing out the largest totals of votes. 
Others win because they are popular per¬ 
sonally. Senator Vandenberg was appointed 
tbe first time, then wrote hls record by bard 
work and brilliance. He wa»—like Alexander 
Hamilton—a high-grade statesman. 

The course of Senator Vandenberg’s polit¬ 
ical fortunes might have been downward 
except for his wllUngnsss to turn away from 
a seasoned Isolationism to all-out Interna¬ 
tionalism. His fateful decision was reached 
in 1946. He sensed that the free nations of 
the world would soon perish unless they 
banded together. The world had become too 
small for the Monroe Doctrine and aloof neu¬ 
trality. 

Our early impressions of Senator Vanden¬ 
berg were mixed with both admiration and 
awe. Once he read crttioally a story we had 
written, while we watched tensely each 
movement of hie big pencil. Michigan news¬ 
men, while not always agreeing with Arthur 
Vandenberg, seemed to find few subjects on 
which the Herald's brilliant editor was unin¬ 
formed. We heard his voice rasp out at po¬ 
litical rallies and tried to remember some of 
the long words in hie amazing vocabulary. 

We felt we knew him best, however, when 
In 1941 he spoke before a group of news¬ 
papermen at tbe Spring Lake Country Club, 
Many said It was one of the finest speeches 
of hls career. It was on this occasion—al¬ 
most 10 years ago-^bat he expresed the 
longing to retire from public activity, loaf 
a bit, write a few more books, and look back 
upon a crowded life. These pleasures he was 
denied. 

Senator Vandenberg was a true friend of 
this area of Michigan he called home. Be 
was never too btisy to look after the smallest 
detail In a request from a constituent. He 
used hls political partisanship with a 
master's skill, and combined codservatlsm 
and progresslvlm aooording to the formula 
he had set up. “I want the Republican 
Party to be liberal enough to march with tbe 
times to dare new answers to new, problems 
and to use the power and' strength and ini¬ 
tiative of Government to help dtlaens to help 
themeelvee,” he once said. fX want the oak 
to etand. Z want the branches to grow,” 

This IS a lofty aim for an individual or 
country as well as a party. 
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esUlMr. Sonw «U1 mj tint li« inlMad not 
onlf tlilg but alao ttao opportunity of twlng 
on bond to oMgbton Amaflen out In ito 
praient indtolaloa. Ottaoni wlU Uuiwnt Uo 
olutnei to opjoy tbo pMoe In l«t«r life 1m m> 
vnntod. But ho land mighty eomponan- 
tton»~4M «M in lonM rMpeoto-^agnln Ulco 
AlexMidor BAmllton—tho moot outstanding 
Amartcian atutasman of hla tlnm. Through 
bis alKUl la guiding ooaUtlon movamants. ho 
aohleood htparUaanoblp at eruoial momonto 
In history. 

The branches of the tree he has planted 
are bound to grow. 


That TalefitigB lUgg Rg. 
pwt TIud Ctti’t B« MateM, the NBC 
Saat Its Prias-Wiaaiaf CaaiaraiBeB ta 
(Meal Earape To DocaBsat Comal 
HitloiT; TMr Acs Coanasatatar, Rob¬ 
ert McConai^ Later JsiasA Timm aad 
Helped Prepare Several of These Spe¬ 
cial Battle Reports, WaslaaftoB—-Dr. 
John R. SteebiaB 
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front. And from the Nation’s Oapltal on 
parallel SO-«l. NBO television visits you again 
With Battle Report, Washington. 

Washington, this week gdhg about its de¬ 
fense business through streets abloom vith 
cherry blossoms, and Kbrea, where the hlXlf 
are ablam with gimnre and rumors of an 
imminent Ohlnese offensive. 

This is Robert McOormiok, glad to be back 
on the Job again. Today Battle Report 
brings you the fourth of its exoltislve tele¬ 
documentaries on Burope, and reports on our 
Turkiah allies In Korea and the meeting of 
the Latln-Amerloan foreign ministers in 
Washington. But first, the Assistant to the 
President, Dr. John B. Steelman. 

Dr. Stbblisan. These days In Washington 
are busy ones for many thousands of workers. 
The other evening at approximately 9 o’clock 

1 drove by several Qovemment buildings. 
They were ablase with light and people were 
moving about as If It were midday. There 
Is. of course, only one reason for this activity 
and It can be summed up In one word— 
defense. 

Once again our Nation Is In peril. Every¬ 
thing we own. everything we hold sacred— 
even the life of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States la threatened. Our 
only chance of survival Is to erect defenses 
which are so strong no one will dare attack 
us. 

Surely every thinking person knows that 
the objective of Soviet policy is not the 
uplifting of the underprivileged. The brutal 
purging of nonconformists—the vicious de¬ 
nunciation of all who do not submit to the 
Kremlin yoke—is eloquent testimony to the 
real ambitions of the tyrants. The nature 
of Soviet terrorism is self-evident, and the 
prime targets for this terrorism are the men 
and women of the United States. 

This afternoon we have two distinguished 
visitors who will report from two different 
sections of the world. Maj. Orville Munson, 
of the United States Army, has Just returned 
from Korea where he was liaison olficer with 
the Turkish Brigade. Mr. John C. Dreier. 
our Ambassador to the Organisation of 
American States, will report on the meeting 
of the foreign ministers which has been In 
session here In Washington for the past 

2 weeks. 

Television at its best Is a reporter that 
can’t be matched. Racognlslug this, NBC 
Television sent Its prise-winning camera¬ 
men, the Jones brothers, to critical Europe 
to document it for you—country by country. 
Your narrator, Robert McCormick, later 
Joined them and helped prepare the fourth 
of these special toledocumentarles. We in¬ 
vite you now to see Battle Report. Italy, and 
hear the story of that country from one who 
has Just returned—Robert McCormick. 

Mr. McCoxacicx. I have a little girl about 
this age myself. Maybe she was on my mind 
as I traveled about Europe. Anyway, it 
seemed to me that nowhere was Italy better 
symbolised than In the picture of this babe 
among the ruins. A new and young Italy 
being born out of the ashes of the past. 

Most of you remember that past. Only a 
few years ago—as shown In these actual shots 
of World War U at Ban Pietro—its terrible 
music echoes throughout the countryside 
In bombs bursting and gunfire. Italy in¬ 
herited from the war. destruction. Such 
destruction as this, visited upon the famed 
abbey at Cassino, driving its monks away. 
But they have returned. And patiently 
stone by stone, I saw them rebuilding the 
abbey again, while below, in the one-time 
battlefield, now a graveyard, crosses mark 
where the soldiers lay who keep them 
company. 

In the town of ftasoatl, SO miles from 
Rome, I saw a eat sunning herself In a 
window. 

And in the public square not far away, 
human beings following her example. OlA 


IfTom the Btoiland (M3ch.) Xvening 
Sentinel] 

GaownM vo NaTtowAL SraTun 

When Arthur B. Vaadenberg left Orand 
Rapids aome 20 yearn ago to fill a place in 
the United States Senate he waa to aU in- 
tenta and purposes a local character. He 
was not known to any extent outside the 
hounds of Michigan, and even in this State 
hia main reputation was concentrated in 
western Michigan, in the area where hla 
newspaper had been circulating. 

Now a score of years later, when he has 
cenne to the end of his earthly road, he Is a 
national figure. The name of Michigan’s 
senior Senator is as well known In all the 
48 States as that of any Member of the upper 
House in Washington. It la not unreason¬ 
able to go furtiSer. Hia name U pretty well 
known in many of the countries of Europe. 
The propaganda machine of Soviet Russia 
took occasion from time to time to cover 
that name with special abuse. The Russians 
understood that the Michigan man bad ex¬ 
erted a tremendous infiuence in building up 
America’s defenses against the onsweeplng 
tide of communism. 

During those years in the Senate Mr. Van- 
denberg grew In political stature. When he 
began his career in Washington he was lim¬ 
ited in his outlook, but he was big enough 
in his personal capacities so that he found 
it posclble to grow Into the bigness of that 
J^. Slowly but consistently he kept pace 
in bis political development with the unfold¬ 
ing exigencies of the Nation’s history and 
the world's needs. He had the good for¬ 
tune—it may have looked like bad fortune 
to him at the time—to serve In the Senate 
during a period when hla party was out of 
office. As a member of the opposition minor¬ 
ity during the New Deal days, he was faced 
constantly with the challenge of events. 

There is a profound truth in the old say¬ 
ing that "tibe north wind mads the Vikings.” 
It was almost certainly the political north 
wind that this minority Senator had to braoe 
himself against for years that developed the 
spiritual muscles which later came to be 
reoognlaed by the Nation and Indeed by the 
world. 

During the past 10 years or so Senator 
Vandenberg stood above party In the same 
way in which every truly national leader has 
to rlae above the narrow compromises of 
party legulailty. He remained a Republican 
of ootorse hut he was strong enough to carry 
hla own party along the path that seemed 
the highway to his countnr’s true Interests 
and highest honor. In the end he came 
to be recognised more as an American leader 
than a party strategist. 

Like ao many other great Americans, be 
grew up to the stature that the needs of 
his eountry demanded. Democracy does not 
UBuaUy breed supermen; nor does it need 
them. But It often dots breed men wbo^ 
even thou^ they sra of average stature, bear 
within them the power to grow to a alaa that 
matches tae greatnam of great oc casi ons 
and thnea. Such a man was Senator Van¬ 
denberg. 

XCVII-App.-148 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK V. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPRB8BNTATIVBS 
Wednesday, Aprtt 25,1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, again, 
the Assistant to the President. Dr. John 
R. Stee l ma n , piwsents the weekly Battle 
Report. Washington, and it seems that 
with each succeeding issue the informa¬ 
tion conveyed not alone is of even great¬ 
er interest but is more interestingly ex¬ 
hibited and disclosed. 

m this, the thirty-second teledocu- 
mentary Battle Report, Washington, the 
Amencan television audience was given 
a magnificent treat—first, by way of the 
splendid pictures photographed by Na¬ 
tional Broadcasting Cc.’s cameramen. 
Charles and Eugene Jones; and second, 
through the narration by Lou Haeam. 
These, taken together with the com¬ 
mentaries by Robert McCormick, make 
for one of the most spectacular word 
and moving pictures ever released to 
tlie audio and video audience. 

Additionally thereto. Dr. Steelman 
brought to the television screen, on Sun¬ 
day, April 8. two distinguished visitors. 
Maj. Orville Munson, of the United 
States Army. Just returned from Korea 
where he served as liaison officer with 
the Turkish brigade, and Mr. John C. 
Dreier, Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States. 

Major Munson’s story of his expe¬ 
rience in fighting alongside the Turkish 
troops, although a splendid story, is 
equalled, however, by a report of Mr. 
Dreier, who tells of the accomplish¬ 
ments made in bulltUng hemispheric sol¬ 
idarity and a Gibraltar of democracy, 
here in the Western Hemisphere. 

I doubt very much if anyone could 
have seen and heard this program of the 
thirty-second Battle Report, Washing¬ 
ton, without experiencing a sense of ex¬ 
ultation in realizing Just what our coun¬ 
try is doing—for all mankind—in mak¬ 
ing this world a better place In which to 
live. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to give the 
Memben of this House, as well as Amer¬ 
icans everywhere, an opportunity to read 
this inteMly human document of to¬ 
day’s happenings, under the unanimous 
consent of my ooUeagues to extend my 
remarks. I Include therein this thirty- 
second Battle Report. Washington, 
which was as followi: 

BaxsuiBspaar. WAsmumoir 
Mr. IfoCkBunoK. item tbs thirty-eighth 
pexmUSl, letast ptotuita of Oenecml MsoArthur 
ae be again vkfite our troope on the battle- 
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men without work—poverty-stricken and 
htmgry—HAoKlng over their shovel handles. 
Yes: to me the streets of Frascati alona 
spoke volumes on Italy’s basic problem- 
overpopulation and unemployment—a high 
birth rate and thousands of people wander¬ 
ing the streets all day with nothing to do. 
All this for modern Italy to worry about, 
piled atop the debris of war. 

For a place to live, thousands of war- 
tossed homeless have taken to caves like 
these, right in a downtown section of Borne. 
Many of these cave dwellers, 1951, are north¬ 
ern farmers, whose farms were destroyed by 
the war. Drifting southward, they burrowed 
these holes Into the soft, wet clay of the hill¬ 
sides of the city and are forced to call the 
cold damp shelters that resulted, home. 

But most Italians pass them by with eyes 
calloused from long seeing the same sight In 
southern Italy. For here In Matava, at the 
heel of the boot, the cave dwellers have been 
around for 2,000 years. 

Italy today, then, la Italy in transition, 
seeking to come out of the caves of its past 
into the light, seeking to overcome the 
problems to which fascism brought it and 
emerged a healthy member of the democrat¬ 
ic family. This has called for American aid, 
and while In Italy I dropped by to see Mr. 
Leon Dayton, head of our Economic Cooper¬ 
ation Administration there, to ask him 
about that aid. This la his answer. 

Mr. Dattom. During the course of the last 
2 or 3 years, we have had thousands of tour¬ 
ists here: a great many American business¬ 
men. and others here just for the Italian 
sunshine, history, and art of Italy. Nearly 
all of them, at one time or another, have ex¬ 
pressed that this work we are doing here Is 
Operation Charity. Well, there Is very little 
that could be further from the truth. I wish 
there was one way we could tell the Ameri¬ 
can people that this is a real investment in 
the future. It is not the kind of Invest¬ 
ment, either, we have to wait 10 years to 
pay off. In fact, we can see some of the 
dividends today. 

Mr. McCoxmick. As we traveled the Ital¬ 
ian peninsula, the Jones brothers turned 
their cameras for you on the dividends of 
American aid, of which Mr. Dayton speaks. 

The truth of his remarks Is rooted In brick 
and stone In the new city of Casslno. Rather 
than reconstruct the former blasted town 
site, Italy is preserving It as a memorial. 
The new town Is rising in a fresh location 
a half-mile away. With American aid, new 
housing—such as this, the largest apart¬ 
ment project In Borne—Is now taking shape. 
In four more months. It will be providing 
low-cost accommodations for hundreds of 
families. These balconies, of course, will be 
for the people, not dictators. 

The busy fingers of throbbing machines 
are already beginning to spin the thread of a 
new Industrial life. A whole new section 
of this textile factory—which will contain 
American looms and give work to over 200 
people—Is now under construction, thanks to 
American help. We found the workers fully 
aware of this, and grateful. 

But one of the most amazing miracles of 
all Is being worked with the help of these 
subterranean steam formations. Italy pro¬ 
vided the geysers in Tuscany, where It Is 
said that Dante wrote his Divine Comedy. 
America provided the engineering know¬ 
how. And somehow, in some way mysterious 
to a layman like myself, steam that bubbled 
from the earth was tapped by huge rigs. 
Huge stone condensing towers rise Into the 
sky. Borax extracted as a byproduct, and 
power sent soaring across the land for miles— 
power to light the city—to keep the wheels 
of Industry turning. But these pictures 
tell more than the story of the power of 
Itallan-Ameiican cooperation. More recon¬ 
struction—the bay at Naples, which used to 
take any left-over bombs from the wartime 
bombing missions to the Rumanian oil fields. 


And now you're leaving one of the world's 
largest railway stations on Italy’s crack train 
running between Borne and Milan, running 
on time, we might add, without Mussolini’s 
help. We rode this modern streamliner— 
further evidence of United States aid—as It 
sped along mUes of new track, going up for 
a brief visit to the engineer's cabin, shining 
with the latest type of locomotive eqtUp- 
ment. The Interiors are as luxurious as 
anything we've seen In the States. Repairs 
to the line still go on. but we sped across this 
bridge at 70 miles an hour—a bridge that 
formerly could be crossed at only 6 miles an 
hour. Yes; more evidence that Italy Is on 
the right track. And well might we take 
pride In its progress, for as ECA’s Leon Day- 
ton put it: 

Mr. Datton. Probably the best example I 
can give you of the near miracle that Is oc¬ 
curring here, and I think, an example of some 
of the short-term dividends we have gotten 
from the program, is by making a comparison 
between 1947 and now 1961. In 1947, the 
physical facilities of this country were badly 
destroyed. The people were poverty-stricken. 
There was a strong Communist minority here 
playing on these factors to get control of 
the people and of the Government. But In 
1961, Italy has assumed full partnership 
with the United States. She Is preparing 
to defend the Ideals and principles which 
caused us to make them. 

Gentlemen, 1 spoke to you earlier about 
some discussion of this work here being 
called Operation Charity. I think you will 
find we are getting our money’s worth out 
of Operation Strength for the free world. 

Mr. McCoasncx. And so, as we draw to the 
close of this report, how best to sum up what 
our cameras saw and ears heard? Perhaps 
like this: The glories of which Mussolini 
boasted were the old glories, symbolized by 
the wonderful works of art In which Italy 
is rich, and for which It is deservedly fa¬ 
mous. But today—today the Italian people 
are not so much concerned with this past 
as they are with the present. The monarchy 
Is gone. Mussolini is gone. In their place 
is a new Republic whose leader we sought 
out in his simple office. He greeted us warm¬ 
ly, and said that while our cameras could 
record the physical evidence of oiur common 
effort toward recovery. It could not show 
what Is In Italy's heart and mind. We asked 
Prime Minister de Gasperl to take this re¬ 
sponsibility himself and here he Is. 

Prime Minister ox GAsncaz. That Is why I 
am here today to tell you the sentiments 
and motives that Inspire my Italy. They 
are: (1) Gratitude for the generous cooper¬ 
ation of the American people; (2) renewed 
faith In liberty; (3) the firm resolve to defend 
democracy and to obtain social Justice. May 
God speed us on our common way. 

Mr. McCormick. This firm resolve to de¬ 
fend democracy, which Premier de Gasperl 
pledges, has Its strength In the Italian Army, 
now being born anew with American advice 
and assistance. We are reserving that por¬ 
tion of our report on Italy for next week. 
Instead, for our final word, we turn your 
attention next to our exclusive Interview 
with' the Foreign Minister of Italy. Count 
Carlos Sforza. 

Count SroRZA. Now we are allies In the 
Atlantic Pact. That is why you are Just as 
interested as we are in our rehabilitation 
and recovery. We will do our best and you 
may be assured of our loyalty because the 
Atlantic Pact has been created for peace, 
for freedom, and for saving our western 
civilization, and these are our deepest Ideals 
and convictions. 

Mr. McCormick. Thus, with these assur¬ 
ances of Italian loyalty to the American 
cause, we close as we began, with this small 
babe against the ruins, symbolizing the new 
Italy, young as this ohUd, struggling to live 
Lj a free person afl^Un In this new world. 


How well she succeeds will depend not only 
upon herself, but upon you. 

As our Infantry moves forward In Korea, 
they are faced with a new Chinese puzzle to 
solve. The Communist invaders have broken 
contact with our troops along much of the 
western front and pulled back In a sur¬ 
prise withdrawal. Yet, all expectations are 
of a major enemy counterattack nerhaps 
when we reach the wider waist of the pen¬ 
insula above the parallel. Our Air Force re¬ 
ports the Chinese massing—perhaps for Just 
such an attack—In the central mountain 
area, as our soldiers advance cautiously. 
And here are some troops the Communists 
have already learned are bad medicine. Our 
Turkish allies In action around Seoul, teamed 
up with American tank forces. These Turks 
need no lesson on the menace of commu¬ 
nism. Back home. Russia Is on their border. 
For more Information on how highly these 
troops are valued In Korea, we turn now 
to a man who can boast 6 campaign stars 
and some 20 citations. Including the DSC. 
A man who helped train the Turks In Tur¬ 
key and fought side by side with them In 
Korea as liaison officer until wounded. La¬ 
dles and gentlemen, the Army’s MaJ. Orville 
Munson. 

Major Munson. I was assigned to Turkey 
in January 1960 as part of the American 
Mission for Air to Turkey. On arrival I was 
sent to the Turkish engineering school in 
Istanbul. While there I taught Infantry 
tactics. That Is, I taught engineer units, 
which normally build bridges and such 
things, how to reorganize their companies 
and battalions to fight as infantry when 
necessary. I was given the Job as liaison 
officer with the Turkish brigade. 

Mr. McCormick. How did the Turkish 
people feel about sending men to Korea, and 
how did the men themselves feel about 
going? 

Major Munson. I cant answer for every 
individual, but I can say this—^the majority 
of the unit that went to Korea were volun¬ 
teers, officers and men. And I remember 
some of the women in Turkey saying that if 
they went to Korea, and that if they didn't 
come back as victors, they shouldn't come 
back at all. 

One thing that impressed me so much was 
on the ship going from Turkey to Korea, 
the Turks big comment here was that they 
were afraid that they were not going to get 
there In time to help out. They actually 
wanted to spill some blood for the cause of 
the free world. 

Mr. McCormick. What kind of fighters are 
the Turks? 

Major Munson. The Turks are a proud 
people and rightly so. You see the Republic 
of Turkey Is only 27 years old. To gain their 
Independence they fought for 2 years to drive 
the British. French, and Greeks from their 
soil. In doing this they had some divisions 
that fought until every man was killed. 
With a tradition like this to live up to, the 
Turks today have a real inspiration. We 
found that it was very hard to Impress the 
Turks with the advantages of maneuver. 
The Turks want to Just dig In and fight, 
and as we learned so often, to close In with 
his bayonet. 

They are especially fond of our trucks, 
tanks, and weapons. The Turkish Army is 
still mostly horse-drawn, and, therefore, 
they haven’t had too much of an oppor¬ 
tunity to work with our equipment—and so 
at first they find it quite difficult to handle. 
Naturally, when they see some of the things 
that our boys can do with that very same 
equipment, they cant help but admire our 
ability. Seeing Is believing. 

They thought our weapons were wonderful. 
I remember the first comment that the en¬ 
gineer company commander made with re¬ 
gard to our Infantry rifle. "Good. Every¬ 
body a machine gun." 
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Itr. McOoMoeK. WImn ware the Tinke 
tgbtUg when |*on were wounded. Major 
MUnaon? 

MeJor Mmnoir. Yoa all teneuibar when 
the CKihaeae OoBUBunJata came acroaa the 
Talu Rleer la their MIf odEoBBhw? We were 
tryluff to aeeure aome high groaad in one ot 
the northa mm oet aieea ot the JMghth Army 
X wea at that tlaae aaaigned to one 
at the lafaatry oampaalaa to aaaist them In 
orgaalatng for the attack. There were aome 
tanka aamjpwd to ua at that time and they 
ware opexwted by Amcrloan peraonnel, ao 
there waa quite a bit «r Uaiaon reaponalbillty 
in Interprettng. 

The Tnrka at that time ware protecting the 
right flank of the Ughth Army. They were 
to hold back the initial punch that waa re¬ 
ceived from the Chlnaae. Thla waa untu the 
American dlvtakma organleed for an orderly 
withdrawal. Incidentally, there la Uttle need 
of my having to add thla, but the Turfca did 
a swell job. Just adc the boys from the 
American fieoand and Twenty-fifth Dlvialona. 
They know what I mean. 

Ur, MOOoaiocK. Major, you think a good 
deal of these sokUera from Turkey, don't'you? 

Major Momoir. The Tuika know why they 
are In Korea—to atop aggreealon, now. They 
never forgot that their homeland , bordera on 
the Sorlet Union. But atUl this fighting 
brigade waa dia p atc he d unhealtatingly to 
fight halfway around the world to ahow at 
considerable cost In life and ro<mey that the 
Turfclah Republic oonsidera Itaelf a part of 
the free world and a spearhead of democracy 
In the east. Ihe Turtca are wUUng to realet 
aggreealon anywhere in the world when 
called upon by the United Ratlona to do eo. 
I want to eay here, that I consider it a privi¬ 
lege to have had the opportunity to serve 
with a country whoee Ideals and aaplrattona 
are so fundamentally like our own. 

Mr. McOobkick. As these ground soldiers 
In the west plunged Into North Korea for 
the deepest penetration, north of Tongpyong, 
and advanced toward the main enemy base 
at Kumwha, over their heads the air battle 
wa^ed hotter than ever. Fifty United States 
Thunderjets. covering B-SO's In a heavy raid 
on the Manchurian border bridges, ran into 
40 Communist jet fighters and routed them. 
Put that down In your book as the biggest 
all-jet air battle in history. 

Meanwhile, here in Washington, in a 
sweeping demonstration of cooperation, 21 
American Republics signed a braaa-tacks 
agreement to strengthen our own Western 
Hemlaphnre against the Communlat plague. 
Conferring aa oxir representative throughout 
the 2-week sesaion. and credited with much 
of the success of thl»'hl8toric meeting is the 
State Department official on whom we next 
focus. Re is our Ambassador to the Organi- 
xation of American States. John C. Dteier. 

Ambassador John C. Daxua. Yesterday 
morning the Mintstera of Foreign Affairs of 
the 21 American XMpubllcs gathered in the 
great Ball of the Americas in the Pan Amer¬ 
ican Union and signed the final act of their 
meeting of consultation. The first to sign 
was the ranking Foreign Minister, Dr. Manuel 
Tello, of Mexico. The 20 other Foreign ICin- 
Ssters followed in order, the last ona being 
the host to the meeting, our Secretary of 
State. Hon. Dean Acheson. 

Two wedfcs ago the foreign mtnistera 
gathered in Washington at the invitation 
at Secretary Ach e s on to consider the common 
prcMems of our 21 countrlee in the pr ese n t 
grave international aituation. There were 
three big sUbjeota on the agenda: PoUtioal 
and military cocgwratlon. tba problem at 
Internal aeeunty agalnat aubveralve aetiv- 
Itlea, and amergancy ee on o mt e cooperation. 
Taatmdaiy it waa uppumA that the detamil- 
natton of the foietgn mlnlaleri to reeolve 
tbeae prolfleau and aat forth the 

policy of our Ameriean fanfliqr of nations in 
tMaoriala, had mat with outittanding s uo oe w . 


Thirty-one reaolutlmw were adopted aa a 
reeuit of the t daya of wo rk and work it 
waa In capital lattoe. On one of the last 
higfata the group labored unta 2 0 * 010 ^ in 
the morning. And the neat night they 
worked until 6 o'dook in the morning, in 
order to finish their taak on time. 

In the poutloal msd miUtary field the 
American foreign mlnistme made clear that 
our 21 oountriea atand united today in the 
flneat tradition of Intar-Amarican solidarity. 
Reaffirming their deeire t*' live and work in 
peace, they nevertheless laid plans for more 
effective military preparation for the defense 
of our consent. They also again indentl- 
fled their governments with the larger pur- 
poee of the United Nations to establish a 
rule of law and Justice in the relations 
among nations throughout the worid. 

In dealing with the subject of subversive 
activities within the Americas, the foreign 
ministers eet forth the main lines to be fol¬ 
lowed for the purpose of controlling fifth- 
ctfiumn activities. They also agreed on the 
need for increaeed efforta to Improve living 
standards and to strengthen fundamental 
human freedom In order to fortify the faith 
of our peoples In their democracy. 

Beonomlc questions occupied a large part 
of the dlsouaalons. It was reoognlKd that 
the emergeney in which we find ourselves 
Imposes special problems of production and 
supply. The needs of defense programs must 
be met. while measi^ree have to be taken to 
prevent any unneoetrsary dislocation of tbe 
economies of our 21 republics. The economic 
resolutions adopted by the Foreign Ministers 
deal with produstlon of strategic materials, 
with the allocation of scarce goods, with 
measures to combst Inflation, and a number 
of other related stmjeete. They embody the 
basic inter-AmericMi principle of fair treat¬ 
ment to all—the sharing of sacrifices ao that 
all may share in the benefits to be achieved. 

The decisions of tbe meeting of Foreign 
Ministers are in themselves important to the 
future of every one of us, uniting as they do 
the efforts of the 21 American Republics. 
However, aa Secretary Acheson pointed out 
in his closing remarks, tbe manner in which 
declaloas were reached there is also of great 
importance. For in this meeting, the Amer¬ 
ican nations have again demonstrated the 
validity of their great system of cooperation 
based upon principles which commend tbe 
loyalty of every one of them. 

The highly satiafactory results of this 
meeting of consultation are eloquent evi¬ 
dence of what can be accomplished by na¬ 
tions working in a sincere desire to merge 
their national interests in the larger goal of 
a world in which peace, freedom, and pros¬ 
perity can be achieved. 

Mr. McCioaKicK. Until we turn our cameras 
upon the Nation again next week for an¬ 
other teledocumentary, this, then, against 
the background of Battle Front Korea, is Rob¬ 
ert McCormick putting a period on your 
thirty-second Battle Report, Washington. 


Join AUtackflr, EAicttioBfil Statesnaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

or cauroaifu 

m TBI BOUSS OF RBFIUBBBNTAT1VI8 

Uondap, Aprtt Z 3 , mi 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker. I read 
with miioh regret in tbe Times Herald of 
Valleio, Calif., of the retlteiiient of John 
R. AUtucker as euperintendent of schools 
of ValleJa 


For 24 years he served the Vallejo 
school district, the last 10 as superin¬ 
tendent. Vallejo is really a Federal city. 
The major industry Is the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. In 1940 Vallejo had a popu¬ 
lation of 20,072. About that time Mare 
Island Navy Yard was being expanded 
rapidly until at the end of the war there 
were over 424MM) workers in the yard. 
The city of Vallejo grew to about 80.000. 
but the boundary of the city was not en¬ 
larged. The school population grew 
about like the population of the city. 
Vallejo had a staggering problem to 
handle the education of its enormously 
increased school population. 

Lanham Act funds helped build some 
schoolhouees. Mr. Alltucker, loyally and 
vigorously supported by the board of 
education, handled the job of providing 
education for the increased school popu¬ 
lation. The intellect and the character 
of John Alltucker was impressed upon 
many a pupil of the Vallejo schools dur¬ 
ing the 10 years he was superintendent of 
schools. Somehow, ujsder the adminis¬ 
tration of John Alltifcker. they received 
as good training as they would had they 
lived in normal cities. Part of the rea¬ 
son was that the srperintendent had un¬ 
dying faltl in our public-school system, 
and his board of education had faith in 
the ability of their superintendent to give 
every child that came into the Vallejo 
schools during this wartime period an 
opportunity to get an education, the 
birthright of every American child. 

I think the board and the superin¬ 
tendent still are wondering how the job 
was done, but it was accomplished. 

Later the wartime pressure relaxed 
some, but not nearly as much as was 
expected when the war ended. A large 
population still remained in Vallejo. 
Some of us thought that since the schools 
had been built by the National Govern¬ 
ment to take care of an educational war 
emergency and. since Vallejo had done 
this magnificently, tbe sensible thing 
would be to turn the schools built with 
Federal money over to Vallejo and other 
similar cities, on the promise that they 
would continue to be used for education. 
With a group of my House colleagues 1 
tried to bring this about and introduced 
a bill to accomplish such transfers. We 
submitted testimony on the matter to 
the Public Works Committee. I was for¬ 
tunate in getting Mr. Alltucker to come 
before the committee and explain the 
situation in Vallejo, which was similar, 
but perhaps more aggravated, to what it 
was in many other war towns. He made 
a great witness. He thoroughly ex¬ 
plained the problem; he was able to give 
answers to all the questions put to him 
and in every way he made an excellent 
showing. Naturally I was greatly pleased 
that Mr. AUtucker, my constituent and 
friend, had made such a good impres¬ 
sion. However, the Public Works Com¬ 
mittee took the view of the Public Works 
Agency, that thew schools should be sold 
to the local school districts. Neverthe¬ 
less, our hearings brought the price down 
to practically a nominal amount and tbe 
thanks for this result is due to Mr. All- 
tucker more than to any other person. 
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John R. Alltucker is a true educator. 
He is unassuming, frank, friendly, and 
modest. He is continually thinking of 
how he can Improve the opportunity for 
education for the pupils under his Juris¬ 
diction. He never took the attitude that 
Vallejo was the only city that had an 
acute problem in education. He recog¬ 
nized that others had similar situations. 
His relations with his Congressman were 
most cordial and friendly. He never 
made any unreasonable requests. His 
conduct was such as to make his Repre¬ 
sentative in Congress want to “break 
his neck” to do something for John All¬ 
tucker. Vallejo is to be congratulated on 
getting and keeping a man like him for 
24 years. The board, including aU mem¬ 
bers of it while he was superintendent, 
are to be congratulated on working so 
cordially with Mr. Alltucker and support¬ 
ing him so loyally in working out the 
problems presented to the board during 
the trying war and postwar years. 

His administration of the schools, in 
a manner that gave every war worker 
in the Mare Island yard the feeling that 
his children were being properly edu¬ 
cated. raised the morale of these line 
workers. This may account for the many 
awards that Mare Island and its work¬ 
ers received for their fine accomplish¬ 
ments. 


McNeil Island 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOR C.TOLLEFSON 

or WASHINGTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcord. I include an excellent article by 
Paul J. Squier, warden of McNeil Is¬ 
land Penitentiary, in the State of Wash¬ 
ington. The article points up the very 
fine work being done at that institution: 

McNeii. Island—^Emerald or Puget Sound 
(By Paul J. Squier, Warden, United States 
Penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash.) 

The oldest, the most far-flung outpost, the 
only prison In the continental United States 
for which a navy Is a necessity. McNeil 
Island stands out as an unique Institution. 

Before the State of Washington had come 
Into belrg: before the Bureau of Prisons was 
organised: McNeil Island was a facility of the 
Federal Government for housing offenders. 
It was the United States marshals* Jail, 
serving the great Northwest Territory. It 
became a part of the Federal prison system 
In 1909. 

In the early days, when law enforcement 
consisted of the simple expedient of hanging 
or shooting a culprit when caught, rehabili¬ 
tation was but a word in the dictionary. 
Prevention by detention was the most pro¬ 
gressive method and. as early as 1876, muti¬ 
neers from the sea, outlaws, and malefactors 
involved In Illicit Indian traffic, were taken In 
clinker-built dlnghys across the cold, tide- 
driven waters of Puget Sound to the Island. 
SVa miles out, where 87 acres were purchased 
and the first buildings erected. 

Oondltlons were primitive. According to 
old records, the bath line for many years, 
took puee in a wooden barrel, in water heat* 


ed over hot rooks. Wood was the only fuel. 
Weather oondltlons, however, were temper¬ 
ate, running from an average summer high 
of 71A to a mean low. in wintertime, of 86.4. 
There was much rain. 

Today, situated about 16 miles from 
Olympia. Wash., to the south and an equi¬ 
distance from Tacoma to the north. McNeil 
Island receives inmates from an area ex¬ 
tending from the icy wastes of the Alaskan 
Territory to the hot Mexican borders of 
southern California. 

GROWTH AND DXVELOVBCENT 

From Its original holdings, the Govern¬ 
ment Institution has grown until today It 
encompasses the whole of McNeil Island, an 
area of about 7 square miles or 4.400 acres. 

By 1924 a population of 400 had already 
cramped living conditions and made addi¬ 
tional area necessary. In 1986, in return for 
Federal tlmberlands, a transfer of the local 
school section was made to the Institution. 
In this region, located some 3 miles Inland 
from the main buildings, the penitentiary 
farm came Into being the following year. 

Nearly a decade later, the Government 
purchased the complete Island and today we 
have a main institution with a normal ca¬ 
pacity of 900 men (but with a present pop¬ 
ulation of around 1.040), a large hinterland 
being constantly developed, and a McNeil 
Island Camp with a normal capacity of 260. 
The Island has become a complete world of 
Its own, self-contained and slowly approach¬ 
ing self-sufficiency. 

Living quarters for Inmates at the main 
Institution are provided by three cell blocks, 
an honor dormitory and an admission and 
orientation unit. The modern hospital has 
a capacity of 80 beds. A 700-seat audito¬ 
rium. built by the Inmates, Is one of the 
finest In the prison service. There are ad¬ 
ministration offices, school units for both 
academic and vocational classes, chapels, 
cannery, powerhouse, laundry, library, ship¬ 
yards, and shops of various kinds. 

Efforts toward improvements and more 
efficient facilities are constant and contin¬ 
uous. For example, the main kitchen is 
now undergoing extensive renovations. A 
new air-conditioned bread-room will reduce 
stale bread to a minimum and allow for the 
proper cooling of breakfast rolls and other 
bakery goods which develop pan taste when 
handled without the proper facilities. 

The power plant Is being enlarged and 
modernized, eliminating the ever present 
danger of power failure from the mainland. 
A Diesel motor of 800 kilowatts has recently 
been Installed, and preparations are now 
under way for the installation of a new 
l,a00-kllowatt turbine. 

The old. Inadequate system of securing 
water from deep wells and springs was dis¬ 
carded in 1937 when the Butterworth Dam 
and reservoir were completed and the pump¬ 
ing system put Into operation. The water 
from Eden Creek Is filtered and pumped 
either to the camp, which has two steel 
tanks with a total capacity of 550.000 gal¬ 
lons, or to the concrete reservoir above the 
main- institution which has a capacity of 
680.000 gallons. 

A second dam Is now In process of com¬ 
pletion and will Insure an adequate supply 
of water for the expanding domestic, in¬ 
stitutional. irrigative, and Industrial uses. 
In order to derive multiple benefits from 
one operation, 100 acres of now almost im¬ 
penetrable swamp will be changed by the 
dam into a placid lake, nestling in tran¬ 
quillity below the evergreen forests. Thus 
is utility served without the sacrifice of 
beauty. 

THE M'NEXL VARM CAMP 

Supplanting the penitentiary farm, the 
McNeil Island Camp came into being in 
1943, coincident with the closing of the 
campi At Dupont, yrasb., and Kooekia, 


Idaho, due to curtailment of activities 
brought by the war and need for conserv¬ 
ing staff manpower. 

About half of the commitments to McNeil 
Camp are short-termers from the courts, and 
half are received by formal transfer from the 
main McNeil Institution. Population dur¬ 
ing the past year has ranged from 880 to 856. 
The two institutions are most closely Inte¬ 
grated, and are. of necessity, complemen¬ 
tary—^the camp furnishing a large propor¬ 
tion of fresh food, and the main institution 
furnishing services not available at the camp. 

Prior to the war, the penitentiary main¬ 
tained a farm population of 90 to 150 In¬ 
mates, who worked at the farm and were 
housed and fed there In a modern dormitory, 
consisting of three squad rooms, housing 60 
men each. The original dormitory and cul¬ 
inary unit and office space comprise the heart 
of the present unit. There are now three ad¬ 
ditional cottages of the war-time surplus 
variety which house 60 men each. In most 
respects, policies and functioning are accord¬ 
ing to commonly approved camp practices. 
However, this camp is unique In the Federal 
Prison System In that the officer personnel 
and all funds are provided through the main 
Institution. There Is excellent cooperation 
between the farm group, the camp adminis¬ 
tration. and the main Institution—adminis¬ 
trative, custodial, mechanical, and culinary 
departments. 

The future holds some very Interesting 
possibilities for the camp at McNeil Island. 
Orchard and berry development will play an 
important part n the farm economy and 
should contribute substantially to the can¬ 
nery operation as well. Continued land de¬ 
velopment as recommended by the Soil Con¬ 
servation Service, will contribute to the self- 
sufficiency of the dairy through more abun¬ 
dant pasture and hay. and enable us to es¬ 
tablish and operate an economical beef ven¬ 
ture. Close cooperation with the cannery 
will enable us to conserve surpluses and meet 
more and more of the steward’s off-season 
needs. Our timber operation will some day 
become so Important that Its value can 
scarcely be overemphasized. The various 
elements should blend Into a closely woven 
program to give the balance and unity which 
a prison farm should have. 

Out of a total of 4,409 acres, the farm has 
slightly less than 1,000 acres of cultivated 
land. Perhaps 2,000 acres can best be con¬ 
sidered forest land, since a fine stand of 
young fir in general. A recent soil conser¬ 
vation survey Indicates about 600 acres fa¬ 
vorable for production may be cleared and 
put Into cropland. Land clearing Is a siz¬ 
able Job, with tremendous fir stumps to be 
uprooted and burned before plowing can be 
started. Land clearing does provide produc¬ 
tive winter work for the Inmates and Is a 
stabilizing Influence on the work program. 
Practically all the acreage yet to be reclaimed 
will be devoted to pasture, forage, and small 
grain production—three of our most pressing 
needs. 

The orchard and berry program is quite 
ambitious, with 300 acres devoted to this fea¬ 
ture. Two hundred acres of this total rep¬ 
resents young orchard that will need several 
years to reach full productivity. At that 
time about 65 acres of old orchard, scattered 
about the Island, will have passed their use¬ 
fulness and will be removed. This will leave 
a solid block of over 200 acres of productive 
fruit to effect the maximum operating econ¬ 
omy. This orchard can be irrigated with 
facilities now available and should give good 
production in a few more years. Tree fruits 
being grown Include apples, peaches, prunes, 
sweet and sour cherries, pears, and apricots. 

The garden operation is quite sizable, with 
up to 80 acres devoted to It. Most of this 
land is irrigated with portable equipment 
from permanent underground InstaUations. 
The chief handicap to the garden operation 
is unfavorably contoured land, a condition to 
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be Improved by clearing and developing ad¬ 
jacent areaa. 

The hog and poultry features provide pork 
and eggs to fill institutional requirements. 
Yearly pork production is around 600 bead. 

The dairy xmit on McNeil Island has de¬ 
veloped from a mediocre beginning, with 
grade animals purchased from here and 
there, to a herd of 67 high-grade milking 
cows. The first bulls with any important 
background used in the herd were loaned by 
the Department of Agriculture and caxxM 
Item the Huntley, Mont., experiment sta¬ 
tion. In 1940, a bull was purchased from 
Carnation Farms, and since that time several 
others have been obtained from the same 
source. Then, too, three bulls were supplied 
from our own institutions: one from La 
Tuna, and two from Torre Haute. 

In 1040 the herd reached its highest aver¬ 
age production, and was at the top of the 
list for the institution dairy herds. 

During the war years, and since, produc¬ 
tion has been declining, due to the feed situ¬ 
ation and the shortage of money for pur¬ 
chase of feed. The only purchased animals 
in the herd have been the buUs. until re¬ 
cently, when, through the efforts of Direc¬ 
tor Bennett and Warden Squler. nine pure¬ 
bred heifers were bought from Carnation 
Farms. 

msuBTaiKs 

Cur Industries are presently composed of 
four units: a cannery, a furniture-repair 
shop, a pallet shop, and a shipyard. A year- 
round average of some 20 percent of the In¬ 
mate population Is employed In this work. 

The largest of the industries Is the can¬ 
nery—^both in number of employees and. in 
investment. Approximately 67.000 cases of 
canned goods have been prepared during 
the past year. The major part of this pack 
has been for the Army, and the balance has 
gone to our own institutions and to other 
Government agencies. The dehydrator Is 
in a semiseparate unit. 

The cannery is In operation about 7l^ 
months of the year, and work Is maintained 
on two shifts for a considerable portion of 
that time. In off-season, only about one- 
foxirth as many men are employed in main¬ 
tenance, repair, and shipping. 

The pallet shop, which is the second largest 
Industry, Is presently working on an Army 
contract. This Is operated on a piecework 
basis and peak production Is 686 pallets in 
1 day. Twenty-live thousand. 4-foot by 6- 
foot heavy equipment pallets have been 
completed in the past 6 months, involving 
the using of over 2,000,000 board feet of 
lumber and a large quantity of hardware. 

The furniture-repair shop Is engaged In 
refinishing office desks and chairs for the 
Army and for other Federal offices. 

The shipyard Is probably the best known 
of the Island's Industries. During the war 
three tugs were built for the Army, and later 
a tender was built for Alcatrax. More re¬ 
cently, the yard has been used to repair boats 
for the Coast Guard, and boats and barges 
for the island's navy. 

XNMATXa 

The Inmate population Is a heterogeneous 
group. Agee vary from 17 to 80 years, and 
sentences from 1 month to llfe-plus-60- 
years. Analogous variance obtains with re¬ 
gard to degrees of Intelligence and culture. 
FUr example, recently one Inmate chose to 
sleep on the floor and apparently did not 
know what a pillow was for until he became 
acclimated. Practically all professions are 
represented; the most rare Is that of school 
teacher. The Negro population has Increased 
over 400 percent since 1941, due to the In¬ 
flux of military prisoners and to shifting 
population. Our Eskimo population is In¬ 
creasing, but they present fewer problems 
than any other racial group. Only five of our 
present N. M. V. T. A-law violators are other 
thaw white. Commitments are largely from 
WArtdhgton, Oregon, and Oidlfornla. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

B V aw ntO A C T IVI T IES 

The year 1941 marked the beginning of 
the first attempt at an organised recrea¬ 
tional program. Prior to this time various 
cliques almost completely monopolized the 
playing areas and consequently the bulk of 
the population was left with no alternative 
but to walk around the yard. A softball 
and an outdoor basketball league were 
formed and eventually developed Into the 
present-day set-up wherein two leagues are 
In play. These are: Major league of eight 
teams In basketball, mftball. and volleyball. 
The minor league of four teams is com¬ 
prised of those lesser-skilled Individuals who 
thus are given an opportunity to play with 
men of their own ability. 

The drill hall, previously utilized for offi¬ 
cers’ training, was renovated and made avail¬ 
able for wlnter-montl^ activities. Basket¬ 
ball standards, punchlng-bag platforms, 
standards for volleyball courts were installed 
and, over a 6-year ^rlod, have finally evolved 
into a complete 6-month winter-program 
period. This area Is utllleed by the Inmates 
from 12 noon to 8:30 p. m. during the regu¬ 
lar workweek, and from 12 noon until 4 
p. m. on Saturdays and Sundays. The use 
of this indoor area has been a splendid 
morale booster for all types of Inmates, as 
a well-balanced program for both active 
and nonactive men is carried on by the 
recreational division. 

Inmate committees work with the recrea¬ 
tional officer and the officials In charge of 
the Institution and thus promote cordial, 
well-received programs. 

Visitors have been very favorably Im¬ 
pressed with the sportsmanship shown by 
both players and spectators. Inmate offi¬ 
cials have received words of praise for their 
work and the combined efforts of both In¬ 
mates and officials has left a pleasing impres¬ 
sion on the outsider. 

Next to radio, the library with Its 10,000 
volumes and 48 magazines has the greatest 
number of participants. Bach inmate has 
the opportunity to avail himself of the 
library at least three times a week, since it is 
open for 8 hours each day. Magazines are 
mostly distributed by request, usually about 
75 a day. Books taken out average SCO to 
400 an evening. Vocational training Is given 
in bookbinding and marbling. The second 
evening period is devoted to selected study 
groups, a great books discussion circle, and 
to the debating team. The actual debates 
with neighboring collegiate or hlgh-school 
teams Invoke a hearty interest and fre¬ 
quently attract an audience of several hun¬ 
dred inmates. 

The auditorium Is the scene of dally events 
such as church activities and the motion- 
picture shows (which make their appear¬ 
ance on every week end and on holiday 
occasions), as well as for vocational classes 
on Wednesdays, and for orchestra and choir 
practice; and on special occasions It Is used 
for boxing matches or other activities such 
as outside lectures, debates. Inmate shows, 
etc. It Is also the usual meeting place for 
the personnel for regular or special lectures 
or dlBCUssion groups. 

Evening school la likewise divided Into two 
periods. Classes are conducted In the after¬ 
noon as well, but those are primarily for in¬ 
mates with a full-time or half-time school 
assignment. The program is ambitious and 
entails academic, vocational, and avocatlonal 
aspects. Most classes are held on alternate 
evenings, so a wider range may be offered. 
The supervisor states that less emphasis Is 
being placed on the formal school-room type 
of class and that the trend Is more toward 
vocational training and correspondence 
study. Gcarrespondenee study has more than 
tripled during the past 0 years. Some 8,000 
lessons embracing more than 75 courses from 
6 major sources have been completed during 
the past quarter. 
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ITie Inmates have appreciated some In¬ 
novations In the activity program. Our 
hinterland is especially fruitful in raising 
small colleges, and the education depart¬ 
ment has capitalized on their teacher-traln- 
Ing and sociology departments to the extent 
that four of the students now take admis¬ 
sion Interviews, one teaches classes In soci¬ 
ology-psychology, and one compiled statistics 
for college credit. 

Hobby-shop activities have rapidly In¬ 
creased In scope and number of participants. 
It is supervised by a custodial officer under 
direction of the education department. 
Twenty-one inmates are now engaged In fly- 
tying, 12 In leather work, 7 In weaving, 7 
In woodwork, 1 in plastics, and 1 In art. 
The excellence of many of these products 
Indicates that the avocations could be trans¬ 
formed Into vocations and become the means 
of earning a good living. 

PBKSONNEL AND OXOANIBATTON 

Time Is a commodity with which the ad¬ 
ministration Is not too well supplied and, 
consequently, there Is an ever-present em¬ 
phasis on speed and efficiency. Organization 
is the keynote. Training and the time 
factor are under constant consideration. 

For example—the McNeil Island fleet. 
Gone are the days of haphazard schedules, 
antiquated lapstreaks, and seagoing guards. 
Today, a highly trained group of maritime 
officers handles the 24-hour-a-day activities 
of passenger boats, freighters, tugs, power 
barges, and ferry service. 

Boats arrive and leave In a steady stream: 
A freighter with a load of apples from east¬ 
ern Washington or leaving with a cargo of 
canned goods for Alcatraz; a power barge 
loaded with lumber for the pallet crews; 
tugs bringing In scows piled high with Army 
salvage from Seattle; and. In between, the 
continuous clocklike runs of the passenger 
boats bringing in the shifts, business repre¬ 
sentatives, and new inmates. 

These passenger boats alone excite the 
Imagination. They must meet deadlines 
every hour of the day and most of the night. 
In spite of weather, unforeseen Incidents, 
and other emergencies, they leave on the 
minute and return on time. 

Boats have beached In heavy fogs and fast- 
running tides; bows have been smashed, 
striking submerged "deadheads" on stormy 
nights; there Is the constant threat of broken 
log rafts and heavy Puget Sound traffic In 
high winds and rolling seas. Yet, to the 
credit of able and alert maritime crews, never 
has a boat been lost nor has a serious acci¬ 
dent occurred In the thousands of McNeil 
Island runs. 

The engineers and construction units are 
another example. Trucks, tractors, graders, 
bulldozers, and other heavy power equip¬ 
ment tune up every morning for another day 
of purposeful activity. Survey crews and 
office draftsmen work at top speed to keep 
ahead of the dam construction, the build¬ 
ing, and the opening of new projects. 

An intricate and strategic network of 
roads, guarding 14 miles of shoreline, must 
be kept In constant repair. Docks must be 
kept In first-class condition. To save time 
and money, the construction units have 
erected and run their own sawmill, organiz¬ 
ing logging crews to keep them supplied with 
material from the island timberlands. A 
forestry unit has planted hundreds of young 
seedlings with the long view of a permanent 
forest crop. 

All this business Is run In close coopera¬ 
tion with the shops—the machine shops, 
which numufactum and supply new for old 
and broken parts; the auto shops, which 
keep the motor pool ready and running: the 
carpenter shops, which fiil quick orders and 
needed repairs. 

Over aU tbU interlocking industry Is a 
crack custodial force to see that the main 
purpose of the institution is not lost in the 
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press of business; and educational and clas¬ 
sification groups to foster rehabilitation—to 
get the right man Into the right place. 
Finally, under one administrative head an 
effort Is made to see that these widespread 
activities function smoothly, without conflict 
or friction, synchronised into one smooth¬ 
running organization. 

All this is accomplished with a personnel 
of 250 employees, 75 of whom live with their 
families In modern homes on the island, 
about 25 in an up-to-date officers’ quarters. 
The rest commute from Stellacoom, Tacoma, 
or adjacent areas. On the side, the Island 
residents find it expedient to maintain a 
cooperative store, a filling station, and a part- 
time garage. Local organizations sponsor a 
well-rounded religious, recreational, and so¬ 
cial activities program for all ages. 

And so McNeil Island continues to func¬ 
tion down through the years, growing, experi¬ 
menting, changing with the times in its at¬ 
tempt to meet the needs of the Nation, 
striving to be of service to society, a credit 
to the Bureau, and an important and pur¬ 
poseful part of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 


Deferment of College Students 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KARLM. UCOMPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 24,1951 

Mr. LiCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, Presi¬ 
dent Samuel N. Stevens, of Grinnell Col¬ 
lege, has given a good deal of thought 
and study to the deferment of college 
students who pass the difficult aptitude 
tests, and his analysis of the matter is 
very worthwhile. I. therefore, ask per¬ 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record and include President Stevens' 
memoranda on the subject of protecting 
the national health and safety by per¬ 
mitting men to continue their education 
and not engage in military service un¬ 
til their program of study is completed. 
President Stevens’ remarks follow: 

1. This is not class legislation. A study 
was made with the cooperation of eight other 
colleges and universities of the economic 
backgrounds of the students in the col¬ 
leges. These students come from families 
with incomes that range from $2,000 a year 
to over $100,000 a year. The median salaries 
fall within the range of between $3,600 ard 
$5,000. Reports from the Department of 
Labor indicate that even In the field of in¬ 
dustrial wages the averages today are with¬ 
in this range. Consequently, since the peo¬ 
ple in school involve economic backgrounds 
that are almost identical with the students 
In high school and the prospects generally 
it cannot be said that postponing mUltary 
service of a college student is class legisla¬ 
tion. 

2. Education Is not a luxury. It seems ap¬ 
parent from many of the discussions which 
have taken place that American people at 
times look upon higher education as a lux¬ 
ury which can be Ignored or thrown out 
whenever an economic or political crisis 
arises which makes stresses and strains on 
our manpower. I am sure that you agree 
with me that there are no problems in our 
modern social economy which have remained 
as simple in structure or solution as they 
were In the early part of this century. It 
makes no difference how we deal with tech¬ 
nicalities of production or distribution or 
with the problems of social control or with 


the problems of international policy. At 
every point the need for enlightened his¬ 
torically sound, scientifically accurate judg¬ 
ments is so pressing as to almost take on 
the nature of an emergency. We cannot ex¬ 
pect to maintain world dominance eco¬ 
nomically or to give world leadership oper¬ 
ating from an educational framework that 
is as obsolete as the horse and buggy Is when 
seen In terms of whole plan. 

We need In the national Interest more 
and better leadership. We need men cap¬ 
able of arriving at sound social, political, 
moral and technical judgments. There Is 
no substitute for processes of higher edu¬ 
cation. Russia recognizes this fact and sys¬ 
tematically has her brightest and best men 
do intensive study at the university level. 
England recognizes this fact for England 
knows that her loss in world leadership is 
due In no small part to the thousands of 
her brightest men who were allowed to die 
on Flanders Fields. England today is pov¬ 
erty stricken for leadership because the men 
who might have reached the stature of na¬ 
tional leaders in her economy are no longer 
alive. The loss was unnecessary. She no 
longer makes this mistake. Examine Eng¬ 
land’s methods of deferring her men and 
you will find that she sees to it that her 
brightest and finest brains are not only 
given an opportunity to become educated 
before they enter the military service but 
are not permitted to enter military service 
at all. ’They serve the national interests by 
preparing themselves to carry great loads 
of great responsibility, after the present gen¬ 
eration of old men has given up and passed 
out of the picture. 

3. ’The national emergency does not re¬ 
quire the sacrifice of educational growth and 
development for boys between 18 and 24 
at the present time. 

The Defense Department has consistently 
misled the American people in regard to 
this matter. I personally believe that the 
manner in which the American people have 
been misled by the Defense Department is 
almost Immoral. I recognize the fact that 
the vast appropriations which have been 
asked for and freely given would never have 
been made possible had it not been for the 
Induced crises stirred up by military lead¬ 
ers and encouraged by our executive de¬ 
partment. It has yet to be demonstrated 
that any one of the services is in a position 
to adequately clothe, arm. and train the men 
now under their control. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. McOREOOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following statement: 
Statement of W. D. Johnson, Vice President 
AND National Legislative Representative, 
Order op Railway Conductors, in Opposi¬ 
tion to the St. Lawrence Seaway Project 
My name Is W. D. Johnson. I am a vice 
president and national legislative representa¬ 
tive of the Order of Railway Conductors of 
America. 1 reside In Washington, D. C., and 
I maintain an olfice at 10 Independence Ave¬ 
nue. The general headquarters of the Order 
of Railway Conductors Is located In Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The Order of RaUway Con¬ 
ductors was organized Jtdy 6,1868, and Is the 
second oldest railway labor organization In 
the United States. 


As a representative of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, I am fully authorized to appear 
before this committee and file this statement 
In opposition to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. Our opposition to 
this project dates back for approximately 20 
years. 

We are not opposing the construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project merely from 
the standpoint of railroad employees, regard¬ 
less of the fact that If this project Is con¬ 
structed, many conductors will be adversely 
affected. In addition to our Interest as rail¬ 
road employees, we are very deeply concerned 
as taxpayers, both State and Federal. We 
are, therefore, at a loss to understand why 
the Federal Government should be urged by 
a few Individuals to appropriate more than a 
billion dollars of Federal funds to bo used to 
subsidize the construction of a water-trans¬ 
portation system that cannot in our judg¬ 
ment be justified by the widest stretch of 
imagination, particularly so from the stand¬ 
point of national defense. 

The records show that our present trans¬ 
portation systems are fully adequate to meet 
present and future transportation needs even 
though there would be a substantial Increase 
In both freight and passenger traffic. There¬ 
fore, the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway will simply mean taking away from 
present transportation systems tonnage that 
they are capable of handling and transferring 
It to another system. This is merely “robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.’’ 

In World War II, the proponents of the St. 
Lawrence project pleaded national defense, 
the same as they are doing at the present 
time. However, we have successfully fought 
two World Wars without the St. Lawrence 
project and I feel confident we will come out 
victorious in the present conflict without this 
added means of transportation. 

It has been estimated that It will require 
from 7 to 10 years to construct this project. 
I am, therefore, wondering just how we will 
be able to carry on and meet the transporta¬ 
tion needs during the interim period of con¬ 
struction. If we are able to carry on and 
meet the needs during the construction 
period, why can’t we carry on after the proj¬ 
ect is constructed? In other words, if the 
future security of our great country is de¬ 
pendent upon the construction of a project 
that cannot be put into operation short of 
8 or 10 years, I fear that our security will 
be destroyed long before the project is con¬ 
structed, so why consider an expenditure of 
over a billion dollars of Federal funds for 
the construction of a nonessential project. 

During World War II, the American rail¬ 
roads handled 97 percent of all organized 
military traffic and 90 percent of all war 
freight. Railroad management and employ¬ 
ees were highly complimented by the Presi¬ 
dent and other high-ranking ofllcialR for the 
efficient service rendered. It has been said 
many times by those in authority that if the 
railroads bad failed to render prompt and 
f*lficient service, we would have suffered de¬ 
feat in World War 11. However, regardless 
of this outstanding transportation record, 
special effort is being put forth to deprive the 
railroads and the employees traffic that right¬ 
fully belongs to them. 

I recall that General Elsenhower, on his 
return from his inspection tour abroad, 
stated in substance that our foreign allies 
are not inclined to give up, but on the con¬ 
trary, they are eager to carry on provided 
they are supplied with the necessary imple¬ 
ments of war. Therefore. It seems to me 
that it would be far more profitable and 
effective to use the vast sum of money that 
would be required to construct the St. Law¬ 
rence project to provide the necessary Im¬ 
plements of war and get them in the hands 
of our allies at the earliest possible date. 

I know that the engineers for the pro¬ 
ponents have estimated the cost of construc¬ 
tion of this project to be less than a billion 
dollars. However, past experience will show 
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that the ooet of oonstnictlon of water proJ« 
eeta far exoaeded the estlmatee submitted 
and 1 daresay that the St. Lawrence project 
If constructed will not be an exception to 
the mil}. 

BaUway employees are deeply concerned 
with respect to our national defense. They 
have no desire whatsoever to do anything 
that would in any way retard our defense 
program. We. therefore, feel that our oppo¬ 
sition to the St. Lawrence project is fully 
Justified and will prove to be helpful in¬ 
stead of harmfiil. 

Let me say in conclusion that our Job as 
American cltlaens Is to face realities and 
to strengthen and support our basic Indus¬ 
tries. This 1^ no time to waste our money 
or efforts In the furtherance of experimental 
dreams. I, therefore, sincerely hope that this 
eommlttee will render an unfavorable report 
on this project. 


MiKtury Careers of Former West Point 
Football Stars 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CUFFORD DAVIS 

or TxwwiaaxK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am enclosing an article writ¬ 
ten by Walter Stewart, one of the coun¬ 
try's recognized sports writers. 

All of us watch with Interest the 
progress of outstanding football play¬ 
ers at West Point during the course of 
their preparation for service as officers 
In the regular Military Establishment. 
It is but natural that we lose sight of 
their excellent reputations as they leave 
West Point, because in the course of 
things others must take their places in 
the public eye. 

Coach Blalk, in a conversation re¬ 
cently, gave me some very interesting 
figures about the military service of re¬ 
cent well-known graduates. I commu¬ 
nicated that information to Mr. Stew¬ 
art and indeed he has paid a great trib¬ 
ute to these fine soldiers. His article 
follows: 

Anyone thoughtless enough to angle a 
sneer toward football at West Point will have 
to lick the Honorable Cunroao Davzs, a bel¬ 
ligerent solon equipped with a buUt-ln left 
hook and a grand pair of hands. We can’t 
understand why anyone this side of the 
Kremlin would care to launch such a sneer, 
but our able and IndiistrlouB lawmaker Is 
prepared to kick In the teeth behind It. 

Armed with the statistics of heroism. Con¬ 
gressman Davis strikes a deep bell tone from 
the heart of sporting America as he reports 
that. 

1. Of the last nine captains of Army foot¬ 
ball teams, three have been killed In action. 
One of these three was our town’s John 
Trent, the immortal warrior without fear 
and without reproach. 

a. Since 1936 a total of 177 football letter- 
men have graduated and 95 percent have 
catapulted into service under fire. 

8. Twenty percent have earned the Purple 
Heart for blood spilled In combat and 6 per¬ 
cent have been slain with faces set hard to¬ 
ward the enemy. 

This Is a record written in gore and guts 
and agony. It rates top brackets In foot¬ 


ball’s hall of fame—In mankind’s haU of 
fame. The backs and linemen of the United 
States Military Academy are a peculiar brand 
of tiger—a tireless and sacrlllclal type some¬ 
what set apart from the average candidate 
for commission. 

THX HAKD WAT 

Hours of praotloe are strictly limited and 
boller-slzed heads of steam must be Jammed 
Into these time capsules. Hard driven the 
cadets come out of the showers drained of 
energy and designed for an early rendezvous 
with the sack. But bed Is a long way off— 
stiffly dug-ln behind a rampart of text¬ 
books. To reach it. the cadet must pierce 
an outpost line of higher mathematics— 
plow through a pulverising fire blanket of 
bridge stresses before he crashes head-on 
Into the final wall of resistance—the tech¬ 
nique of fire control. English literature, and 
advanced Spanish. 

Have you ever sought to concentrate upon 
a puddle of type when your brain sagged 
with your spine—when your shoulders quiv¬ 
ered beneath the heavy anvils of fatigue? 
Well, we have—and no slight pressure is 
involved. Yet the football forces of West 
Point must keep in academic step with 
students who reach the study hour in com¬ 
parative bright-eyed eagemoss. 

Of course football to nothing but war with 
the gloves on—the finest conditioner for a 
harsh and thankless profession. Yes, a cadet 
must flog his mind Into stride when fatigue 
claws at his bowels—when cleated bruises 
freckle his hide and clean sheets wait a 
stride from the study table. 

THX KtrrHLZSB PAXALLEL 

So the circumstances will be identical 
some fire-torn night when he crouches In 
the shifting shadows of a ruined cottage 
with a map spread across his knees and a 
flashlight quivering in his grubby paw. But 
this time the corporate life of a battalion, a 
division, an army is balanced upon the 
clarity of his thinking. 

He Is tired now—bone-tired and fighting 
back the tide of sleep which reaches out to 
engulf him. It is at this point that com¬ 
manders strike with devastating skill, or 
see their units cut up and go back for re¬ 
classification. And the old fullback or 
tackle, toughened In heart and body and 
spirit, Is the most likely candidate for success. 

Yes. football Is war with the gloves on— 
follows the same principles of tactics and 
strategy. As laid down by the military 
scientist, Von Klausewltz. one of these prin¬ 
ciples brings major attacking forces Into 
contact with minor defensive units of the 
enemy. And what else is double teaming 
In football? On the defense, you seek to 
deploy and maneuver In such a manner that 
the foe will be unable to overwhelm you 
by massing at the cxitioal point of assault. 

Football offensives must blend air blows 
with ground power, and so must the winning 
general. You cannot advance the ball unless 
you are adept at feinting at one point 
and striking at another—building apparent 
strength at the flank and hitting up the 
center. The flag Is pushed forward in the 
same intricate fashion. 

Intelligence Is equally vital on both fields. 
Scouting reports vary In detail, but the 
essentials are the same. What is the prob¬ 
able enemy Intent and what are his capa¬ 
bilities? Where are the crevices of his de¬ 
fense? With these facts at his elbow, coach 
tnd commanding officer assess them end¬ 
lessly and sketch flexible plans. 

But men do not react precisely to the lines 
drawn upon a mm> or a blackboard. The foe 
has beefed up left tackle by overshlftlng, 
or moved artillery to saturate an area In- 
telllgenoe had described as a favorable ave¬ 
nue of approach to the Junp-off. So one of 
the alternate plans must be adopted and 
put into immediate operation. The change 
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must be made under full pressure and with¬ 
out losing momentum—a cruel task for a 
quarterback or regimental commander. 

And for solid proof, read the roll call of 
glory—Army football men who moved on to 
the fire-swept slopes where games are played 
for deadly keeps. Elsenhower, Bradley, Still¬ 
well, Neyland, Siiltan, Patton, Gearhart, 
O’Donnell, Hobbs. O’Hare—a brilliant, surg¬ 
ing listing. 

So as long as we operate efficient and 
sharply striking football teams at West Point 
well have a hard corps of brilliant combat 
officers. Many of those who formed that 
doomed 6 percent failed to make the All- 
America while they played at the Academy. 
They waited a few years. 


SanctioDi Agaiiiit Chineie Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH D. scon, JR. 

or nMnsYLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT. JR. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing letter: 

FRANKTOED LXONB CLUB, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 18,1951. 
Hon. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., 

Representative Sixth District, Penn¬ 
sylvania. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Comgrxssman Soott: Yoiur news let¬ 
ter dated March 26, 1961, In which you ad¬ 
vocate that sanctions be placed against the 
Chinese Communists unless they withdraw 
beyond the Korean borders. In which case 
our troops, Air Force and Navy, would assume 
a noncombatant status pending their re¬ 
placement by other occupation forces from 
all the peace-loving nations of the world, 
was read at the last meeting of this club. 

In the belief that this Nation should take 
a definite stand and adopt an understand¬ 
able policy with respect to the Chinese 
Communists and the Korean situation, we 
wish to inform you that a resolution was 
unanimously adopted by 112 members of this 
club In support of House Resolution No. 173, 
providing for sanctions to be approved 
against the Chinese Reds, but before they 
are used, the United Nations Is to call for a 
cease-fire. Involving the withdrawal of the 
Chinese beyond the Yalu River, followed by 
the U. N. recommendation for guaranteeing 
an Independent Korea within protected 
boundaries. 

Sincerely yours, 

LIONS Clvb or Franktoro, 

By JAMXs E. Embert, Secretary. 


America for Americani 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY L. TOWE 

or NEW JERSXT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 25,1951 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include a statement sent to me by the 
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members of the Third Medical Battalion, 
Third Infantry Division, now in Korea: 
Amhuca ron Amxricams 

Frankly, we, the fighting men in Korea, 
are more worried about the Communists at 
home than the Chinese we are facing. At 
least here we are on even terms. We are 
both armed. But our families back home 
cannot defend themselves against the many 
sneaky tricks of the Communists in their 
midst. Fiurther, we feel the sentences im¬ 
posed on those Commies accused to date 
have been far too lenient, and in addition, 
we cannot see them enjoying the sanctity of 
our Jails. The American taxpayer, includ¬ 
ing us over here In Korea, are getting fed 
up paying for trials and retrials and appeals 
and the upkeep of these undesirables in our 
Jails. 

We wish to offer to the American people 
a plan for ridding our country of those who 
don’t seem to like our form of government 
at absolutely no cost to the taxpayers. Will 
all people at home insist that all those who 
don’t like our Constitution, Including the 
likes of Earl Browder, Eugene Dennis, Paul 
Robeson, Alger Hiss, Harry Gold, and the 
many others who have betrayed us, and those 
who always seem to be ridiculing the Ameri¬ 
can way of life, insist again that these people 
be deported from the United States. We 
suggest these rodents be sent over to Korea 
and turned over to the military, who will 
see to it that they are given safe conduct 
to the thirty-eighth parallel and presented 
to their Chinese comrades. The cost of this 
project will be borne, and with great enthu¬ 
siasm, by donations of the fighting men in 
Korea. 

Send them over to us and we will do the 
rest. How about it, all you good people 
back home? Iiet us save and keep America 
for Americans. 

Members or the Third Medical 
Battalion, ’Third Imtantry Di¬ 
vision, APO, 468. 


**A United States Air Force Mission With 
the Atomic Bomb, What It Looks Like, 
and How It Is Delivered*’—Jim Berry¬ 
man, Cartoonist-Illustrator, the Wash¬ 
ington Star 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I doubt 
If anyone has ever successfully analyzed 
the elements of education in art, music, 
economics, scientific and technical sub¬ 
jects, commerce, labor, agriculture, trade, 
finance, law. medicine, the humanities, 
and other subjects which constitute 
some of the facets of an able, well- 
rounded and successful cartoonist. 

I have seen men like Tad Dorgan, 
Cliff Berryman. John McCutcheon, and 
Herb Block. Impart a more fiuent, legible, 
understandable, and factual story with a 
few brush or pencil strokes—in a car¬ 
toon—than most persons are able to ex¬ 
press in a 1-hour talk, and on almost 
any subject. 

In addition to a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the classical arts and sciences, of 
the intricate problems of psychology. 


sociology, and the humanities, a good 
cartoonist must at the same time be en¬ 
dowed not alone with a lively imagina¬ 
tion and well-developed, indefinable 
sense of humor, but an even deeper-seat¬ 
ed realization of the most serious prob¬ 
lems of life. 

Mr. Speaker. I doubt if this world has 
ever had two cartoonists endowed to a 
more marked degree than has character¬ 
ized the internationally known and be¬ 
loved Clifford Kennedy *‘Cliff” Berryman 
and his equally distinguished son, James 
T. “Jim” Berryman. 

The work of the late Clifford K. Berry¬ 
man intrigued this Nation for more than 
a half a century. The Berrymans—fa¬ 
ther and son—were not only both win¬ 
ners of the Pulitzer prize, but both were 
president of Washington’s famed Grid¬ 
iron Club of writers and cartoonists 
Jim Berryman is now the president of 
the famous Gridiron Club which satirizes 
public officials at two large dinners each 
year. He has long been both a maga¬ 
zine illustrator and a writer, specializ¬ 
ing in the popular presentations of tech¬ 
nical subjects, and made a considerable 
number of drawings, both for the United 
States Navy, Army, and the United States 
Air Force. 

Mr. Speaker. I wish that every man. 
woman, and child, in these United States 
could read this splendid article by our 
good friend. Jim Berryman, entitled **A 
Mission With the Atomic Bomb. What It 
Looks Like, and How It Is Delivered.” as 
reproduced in the Washington Star, last 
evening. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be like painting 
the lily for me to try to explain the won¬ 
derful piece of writing and illustrations 
done by this great artist-writer. 

At long last we have a factual report 
as to just what we might expect to 
happen when the United States Air Force 
B-36 or a B-50 travels alone to its target 
devoid of fighters and as a single, lonely 
package of destruction. 

Jim Berryman said yesterday when I 
talked with him: 

’’Congressman, I wrote and illustrated 
this article simply to enlighten the aver¬ 
age man, woman, and child—to give all 
of them faith and courage in what we in 
America have done and can do—to pro¬ 
tect our American way of life if and when 
any eventuality arises that might make 
it necessary to protect these shores. 

’’After seeing what Gen. Curtis LeMay 
has in hand, I am satisfied that the 
American internal defenses are not going 
to be wrecked by a murderous attack 
from the heavens as they were at Pearl 
Harbor because General LeMay is not 
letting his Air Force be caught like a 
lot of sitting ducks.” 

Mr. Speaker, that Americans every¬ 
where throughout the country and par¬ 
ticularly the children in our rural sec¬ 
tions whose teachers daily read the Con¬ 
gressional Record, may gain an inkling 
of but one phase of what is being done 
by the United States Air Fbrce to secure 
our lives, under the unanimous consent 
of my colleagues, I extend my remarks. 
I desire to include within my remarks 
a brief statement made by Cien. Curtis 
LeMay, Chief of the Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand, United States Air Force, and a 


wonderfully Illustrated article accom¬ 
panying it. the same written by Jim 
Berryman, cartoonist and Illustrator for 
Look magazine, as reproduced in the 
Washington Star, where we in Congress 
almost daily see and enjoy his work: 
Statement for Look bt Lt. Gen. Curtis Le- 
Mat, Chief or the Strateqic Ant Command, 
United States Ant Force 
The primary objective of the military 
forces of the free world la peace. Air Force 
Secretary Thomas K. Flnletter has defined 
the mission of air power In this connection 
as being one of the most important means for 
preventing war and establishing a world of 
peace. 

The role of Strategic Air In this is one 
which is very clear and seriously held by us 
In the Air Force Strategic Air Command. We 
feel that by having our strategic bombers in 
the highest possible state of readiness, we are 
serving as a most potent force to deter any 
aggressor. We also are serving as a force 
which can help win the victory should war 
come in spite of the most earnest efforts of 
the leaders of the free world. 

The officers and airmen of the Strategic Air 
Command understand the terrific responsi¬ 
bility which Is theirs. The ability to deliver 
atomic weapons gives us a power which is 
enormous, but we are firmly dedicated to 
using that power toward the preservation of 
the peace and security of the free world as 
we know It. 

The news article was as follows: 
Fltino an Atomic Bomb Mission With 
Select B-60 Crew—Star Cartoonist Ber¬ 
ryman Maxes the First Sketches and 
Writes the First Story of How Ant Force 
Bomber Dbuvers World's Most Lethal 
Weapon and Returns 

(By James T. Berryman) 

They said It was a dry A-bomb run. But 
It seemed live enough to me in the pressur¬ 
ized B-50’s forequarters at 30,000 feet alti¬ 
tude. For only a bulkhead door separated 
the navigator and me from the atomic 
bomb’s cradle In the 60-degree below zero 
temperature of the bomb bay. 

Man’s most destructive weapon lies rigidly 
fixed in Its launching position. At the at¬ 
tack unfolds, the navigator occasionally 
glances at the grotesque bulk of what he 
calls *”rhe Thing” through a circular-glass 
peephole in the bulkhead. This Is probably 
unnecessary, for the bomb is Immovable un¬ 
til it is released automatically by the magic 
of electronics. This ghastly weapon is pre¬ 
set when the B-50 rises from the earth on 
its fateful mission. 

I think I am one of the few civilians, and 
surely the only cartoonist-illustrator, to have 
flown on a simulated A-bomb mission. The 
security-conscious crew of the B-50 looked 
at me with goggle-eyed wonder when Lt. 
Col. Harry E. Stengele, wing commander of 
the Ninety-sixth Bombardment Squadron, 
announced to them that I was authorized to 
go on their mission, sketching pad, pencils, 
crayons, and all. This was at Hunter Air 
Force Base, Savannah, Ga. 

I TO SCOTCH RUMORS 

I was there because MaJ. Gen. Roscue C. 
Wilson, deputy chief of staL on Operations 
fo;- Atomic Energy—and once a cartoonist 
at West Point—thought a cartoonist illus¬ 
trator could tell a big part of the A-bomb 
story without giving awa> any vital technical 
information to your enemies. 

He said, ‘T believe it is high time some of 
the ridiculous stories circulated about the 
A-bomb be killed and burled once and for 
all. I've even heard rumors that hundreds 
of thousanda of American people fearfully 
believe that an enemy agent could board a 
Hoboken ferry toting the bomb in a zipper 
bag and blow Manhattan clear over into 
Brosklyn.” 
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An wnuttf Afent a>out the bIm of the 
l««eiulnr Vma rtrong num of the 

north wooda^ would find It m etraln to eernr 
the A«lwmli fitting Into the B-«0 (Mo. 8117) 
on whfteh X flew ae eupereargo. l don*t aay 
them aren*t maUer homba. But this type, 
whioh la the atandard 1961 model, la a 
Whopper. 

eoMBha lowsBiD ovna caboo 

It la towed out by tractor to the waiting, 
fueled B-80, all 10,0(H) potmda of It ahrouded 
under canvas like a bulboua corpae. The 
big. 89-foot-long bomber has been lifted by 
Its nose by a crane and rests back almost 
on its tall at an 18- or 20-degree angle. 
Oround crews surround ‘*the thing** like ants 
and shove it on its easy-riding dolly under 
the belly of the bomber, just below the gap¬ 
ing bomb-bay doors. 

The shrouds eome off as the bomber is 
slowly lowered over Its cargo by the crane 
which has held up Its nose. A hydraulic lift 
draws the bomb up into its launching posi¬ 
tion In a supporting nest of four triangular 
braces. Big set screws are turned down by 
hand until the bomb Is rigid in its carriage. 
Then the bomb-bay doors snap shut with 
f (»rce enough to cut a man In two. 

And there on the alrfleld*s concrete apron, 
her wings spanning 141 feet, lies this omi¬ 
nous silver-gray lady, pregnant and ready to 
deliver. 

While the specifications of the bomb are 
classified. It Is possible to describe It In gen¬ 
eral terms. X do not. in fact, know the exact 
speoiflcations. 

APPXOXXMATELT SO nEXT Z.ONO 

The bomb. I believe, la approximately 20 
feet long and 0 or 10 feet in diameter. It Is 
about the bulk of an average-sized living 
room. 

Unlike conventional bombs, this weapon 
Is bulbous, not tear-dropped. 

The men call It **the thing,** or “the panic,** 
the "ostrich egg." or just "the bomb.** 

A drenching rain slapped our faces as we 
left the briefing room of the Mlnety-slxth 
Bombardment Squadron to board the 8117. 
jxxB raxuED to raeacs wxaxBn 

Above the storm, a crewman said: *‘Boy. 
what a beautiful night. Those damned 
fighters never will find us now.** That was 
my first news that fighters would be out 
after \is as we winged toward target X. The 
jets never got up. They were locked In by 
weather, that wonderful, awful weather. 

Target X Is a city. I cannot say what city. 
It Is one of a number of cities doeely ap- 
proxlmatlx^ the characteristics of a Russian 
city or cities earmarked for attack if the 
United States Strategic Air Command ever 
has to xnake its great strike. The crew of 
the Mo. 8117 know now where It wUl go If 
R-day ever comes. The B-80, work horse of 
the strat^lc air command, and heavily 
armed, cah bomb at 80,000 feet, traveling at 
860 miles per hour In all kinds of weather. 

Bach B~50. equipped with atomic bombs Is 
a bomber force In itself, by World War II 
standards. It packs the punch of a 600-plane 
raid. Under typical conditions, the B-50 
travels alone to its target. 

There are hundreds of these SAC work 
horses. I believe there are hundreds of 
bombs. There are also a few hundred of the 
"select** Wpa ot crew with which I fiew, and 
several more hundreds only a little lees skill¬ 
ful. 

Xnelde the 8117, as we clambered on, It was 
like a Buperdectronlc wortuhop: a mane of 
dials and instruments beyond Imagining. 
Every xaan of the lO-man crew had a steady, 
excruciatingly detailed teak. 

We headed for tacget X and It was aU busi¬ 
ness. These atomic-bomber men are not 
kids. They are In their late twenties and 
early thirties, most of them family men, and 
they are deadly eerkms. There fa little of the 
kidding over the pleneh intercom, as among 
the bombets of the last war. That "Thing" 


In the rear compartment has a sobering in- 
fluenoe. 

Target X was roughly lfl80 mUea from the 
take-off. Later I looked on the maps and 
found that there are many basee available to 
the United States Air fbroe lem than lAOO 
miles from vital points in, let’s say, RuseU. 

It was. they said, a routine flight. To me 
It wee magle journey through a nether world 
of gray-green ham Interspersed with violent 
storms. 

WAS AUTOMATIC OmAXXOir 

Tension increassd es uu iq;>proaehed target 
A. This was a full dress radar automatic 
operation. 

As the target wee apinroached, control of 
the great B-60 passed out of the hands of Its 
pilots Into the hands of our radar navigator. 
He wea Major Sharpe, of Moran, Tex., 88-year- 
old father of a 3-year-old son and a 6-year- 
old daughter. 

Major Sharpe is known among the crew 
as a ‘*bad boy" because he has to ait in a 
comer. Directly before hie eyes Is the radar 
scope. On hls r^t hand In the little corner 
is a fantastic panel of dials and meters. The 
same on hls left hand. 

*rhe radar scope is Major Sharpe’s eyes. 
Ha sees on it the pattern of the terrain over 
which 8117 Is traveling. Its center Is round, 
like a pie. and two lines mark out a wedge of 
the pie. Radio beams bounce against any 
metallic objects on the ground, and reflect 
back through night and storm to make the 
pattern on the radar scope. The wedge Is 
Important. When the two lines, closing like 
a pair of shears, oome together, the A-bomb 
plunges out of the bomber’s belly and heads 
for the target through the darkness of night 
or the gloom of the overcast. 

As target X spread Its points of light on 
the radar scope. Mavlgator-Bombardler Capt. 
Milton Timothy, 32. announced Into the In¬ 
tercom; "Approaching I. P." This meant 
that the plane was approaching the Initial 
point from which the bomb run would be 
made. 

"Aircraft on gyro." said Maj. Leslie R. Mc¬ 
Kee. 81-year-old atomic commander of the 
8117. “Radar bombardier In control.” 
Major Sharpe now had control of the plane. 
He had become "Mr. Atomic." His job was 
to make adjxutments in the automatic gyro¬ 
pilot control which would bring togetber the 
closing scissors blades on the radar scope and 
put the plane on Its target. He was checked 
over the Intercom by Captain Timothy In 
the nose of the plane, and as Major Sharpe 
became "Mr. Atomic," the flight engineer, Lt. 
Merle Bare, already busy at bis controls, now 
became a human rheostat. Under his skilled 
hands, the ship had to maintain the exact 
speed and altitiide to coincide with Major 
Sharpe’s electronic and radar calculations. 

Major McKee and Lieutenant Colonel 
Stengele, in the pilot’s seats, sat and waited, 
all the while checking and reCheoklng the 
instrument panels before them—the true air 
speed, functioning of the engines, wind 
velocity, etc. 

The story of these hushed 4 minutes was 
being told on a time gage before the eyes of 
Radar Navigator Sha^ and on the radar 
scope ae the two lines came together. The 
time gage ticked off its last second and the 
lines came together at the same Instant. 

This was the instant ctf the A-bomb’s re- 
leaae. Something over 40 seconds later It 
would have exploded over its target at the 
exact height for which It was set. 


In this case 811Ts lethal cargo was not 
dropped. Xf It had been, the plane, rid of 
Its S-tOB burden, would have lurched for¬ 
ward and up. ft would have been 4 to 5 
miles away wImmi the atomic Mast eame. 

Radar In^mlees allowed that this test nm 
of the A-bomb fUsoharge teehnlque had 
BCCMred a direct hit. 
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**Bow accurate are bomb drops." I asked. 
"Well." said one of the oflioers. ’‘suppose you 
were the manaxer of a big strategic ware¬ 
house In the Urals. Suppose you had a 
ground-to-plane short wave. Tou might 
hear the buaaer, and It would be on your 
wavelength." And we would say, "Here’s that 
A-bomb you ordered, Mr. Voronovsky. Do 
you want It on the front step or In the back 
yard?" 

After we wheeled away from the target we 
headed for our refueling point. X wasn’t pre¬ 
pared for the huge air tanker which appeared 
over us. The connecting link between the 
planes was actually fired from a boom gun 
Into o\ir plane's opened refueling hatch. We 
took on thoiisands of gallons of gasoline in 
such a routine fashion that It seemed like 
pulling up to a ground pump. 

This operation has changed the whole na¬ 
ture of our strategic air attack. 

General LeMay and hls boys carry a ter¬ 
rific wallop. Z am convlnoed there are also 
a good many bombs tucked away In some 
very convenient epots. 

We wheeled back to the air base over 
water. It was a comfort to see through one 
break of the clouds a tiny green Island be¬ 
low us with wide, shining concrete runway 
covering the length of It. This could be 
home some day for a crippled B-60. 


The St UwKBce Seawtf !• 8 r Afe-OM 
Scheme Thet It Not New to the Ameri- 
C8B People 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or pximsTx.vAiizA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRE8ENTATIVB3 

ThursOav, April 26, 2951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
St. Lawrence seaway Is one of the several 
New Deal bobbies Inherited by the Fair 
Deal spenders that cannot be masquer¬ 
aded as a defense emergency project, ac¬ 
cording to the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune in its Issue of February 20,1951. 

The editorial follows: 

St. Lawxemcb ScBXicx Aoaiw 

The old St. Lawrence seaway scheme, which 
bobbed up again in Mr. TTuman’s legisla¬ 
tive carryall, reappeared briefly before the 
Mississippi Valley Association at its St. Louis 
xneetlug. A proposal to endorse it "In the 
interest of the national defense emergency" 
was promptly rejected and the association 
thereafter reaffirmed its opposition for rea¬ 
sons frequently stated and considered sound 
and sufficient by the country and Congress 
over a long term. 

The only new talking point of its advo. 
cates was that presented at the St. Louis 
meeting—that the project’s adoption would 
be "In the Interest of the national defense 
emergency." Since It would require years 
for completion, the present defense emer¬ 
gency wotdd be long gone before any aid 
from the St. Lawrence project could be avail- 
able. And since material and labor costs 
have winged their way to a new and fantas¬ 
tic "high" since the diameter of the hole 
this 8t. Lawrence business would make in 
the National Treasury has been estimated 
carefulbr. most Americans feel that total 
coat, condemned as excessive years ago, would 
be praetically prohlbltlTe now when our Fed¬ 
eral debt has attained cloud-touching pro¬ 
portions and the essential needs for defense 
must be supplied at a coat so prodlgiotu 
that It worries all intelligent folks. 
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The St. Lawrence seaway scheme Is one 
of the several New Deal hobbles Inherited 
by the Pair Deal spenders that cannot bo 
masqueraded as a defense emergency project. 
Congress, wrestling with the hugely difficult 
problem of financing our defense necessi¬ 
ties. shotild lighten the overload by deleting 
the nonemergency items camouflaged into 
the administration’s emergency spending 
plan to give it the appearance of another 
“squander spree.” The costly St. Lawrence 
scheme is one of the obvious deletables. 

Dean Gootlerham Acheson Shifts His 
Stance 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.UWRENCEH.SMIHl 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday»April 18,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, last November the Secretary of State 
directed his scornful remarks against 
Senator Taft, who had demanded a re¬ 
examination of our foreign policy. A 
gale of public wrath is blowing the Sec¬ 
retary now, and he is conveniently shift¬ 
ing his stance, as Mr. Felix Morley points 
out in Barron’s this week. Members are 
Invited to read this Important article 
which I shall insert at this point: 
Reexamination Is Herb—As the MacAhthur 

‘Triumph Mounts. Mr. Acheson Shifts His 

Stance 

(By Felix Morley) 

Even before General MacArthur reached 
i Washington the Truman administration was 
reeling under the impact of his triumph, 
f Last Wednesday night, as the Bataan was 
winging east from San Francisco. Secretary 
of State Acheson sought to patch some 
crumbling sections of his foreign policy. 
Speaking to the Women’s National Press 
Club, the Secretary tried to make it appear 
that he welcomes what he euphemistically 
called “discussions” of his leadership. 

“These discussions," said Mr. Acheson. 
“make up the national mind and focus the 
national will." Out of them “comes a na¬ 
tional agreement upon conclusions, produced 
by the Innate common sense of the American 
people when they have heard all sides and 
have come to the point of decision.” 

Listening to these fine phrases, some of 
the Secretary’s audience pinched themselves, 
to be sure they were awake. It was recalled 
that only 6 months ago, on November 17, Mr. 
Acheson made his sarcastic reexaminlst 
speech, dlrepte j at Senator Taft's post-elec¬ 
tion statement that our foreign policy must 
be reexamined. 

On November 17 Mr. Acheson retorted: 
“We need to look at this reexaminlst and 
see what kind of a person he really is.” 
The Secretary then compared him with a 
farmer, “who pulls up all his crops to see 
how they have done during the night.” 
Having “put our hand to the plow,” con¬ 
cluded Mr. Acheson. “does It make sense 
to say, ’I want to reexamine our programs?’" 

Now Mr. Acheson answers that question 
In the affirmative. He says we have not 
yet “come to the point of decision.” He 
agrees—belatedly now—^that there is a great 
debate on foreign policy and says that reex- 
aminists play an Invaluable role therein. 

Like Hamlet before him, Dean Qooderham 
Acheson knows a hawk from a handsaw 
when the wind of popular sentiment veers 
sharply. When it is blowing as strongly 
against those in office as is the case in this 
coimtry today politicians accept what they 


cannot prevent. Secretary Aoheson’s Job Is 
in jeopardy. A recantation could save it, 
at least temporarily. So he too is thumb¬ 
ing a ride on the bandwagon of reexamina¬ 
tion. 

With General MacArthur’s address to both 
Houses of Congress last Thursday this band¬ 
wagon really began to roll. that ad¬ 
dress, noble in conception and beautiful in 
delivery, was also a deeply controversial 
document. 

The former Supreme Commander in the 
Pacific told Congress that “the whole epi¬ 
center of world affairs” is rotating back to 
Asia. State Department policy has been 
based on the assumption that Western Eu¬ 
rope is of far greater importance to the 
United States. 

General MacArthur assorted that Chinese 
imperialism, rather than communism, is the 
immediate problem in Asia. This does not 
accord with present thinking in the Depart¬ 
ment of State. 

General MacArthiar never once mentioned 
the United Nations, acclaimed as the foun¬ 
dation stone of State Department policy. 
But the general did pointedly emphasize 
“the malicious gossip” which undermined 
the strength of Chiang Blai-shok. Most of 
the criticism thus characterized has ema¬ 
nated from, or has been inspired by, the 
Far Eastern Division of the Department of 
State. 

The general further says flatly that “de¬ 
cisions in the diplomatic sphere” necessary to 
achieve a Korean settlement have not been 
made, and that his appeals for such de¬ 
cisions were distorted. It is the duty of the 
Department of State to make diplomatic de¬ 
cisions. and General MacArthur’s charge of 
distortion cannot, in simple Justice, be left 
unanswered. 

Finally, the general asserts that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff shared his viewpoint about 
both the strategy and tactics of the Ko¬ 
rean campaign. To this the Department 
of Defense, on Thursday night, gave a 
strangely evasive reply, saying merely that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff concurred in Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s decision to relieve MacArthur 
of his command. That is no answer to the 
point the general makes. 

The cumulative importance of General 
MacArthm’s assertions are given great polit¬ 
ical substance by the character of the recep¬ 
tions given him in San TTancisco, Washing¬ 
ton and New York. The old soldier himself 
may conceivably fade away, though at the 
moment it looks as though the fade-out will 
be very gradual, and is far from imminent. 
Regardless of his future as an individual, 
however, the issues MacArthur raised before 
Congress must be explored by Congress. And, 
as Secretary Acheson has been prompt to 
realize, they involve reexamination of a very 
searching nature. 

This scrutiny, in the first place, will be in 
executive session, probably before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee sitting Jointly 
with the Foreign Relations Committee. ’The 
hearings will, of course, involve detailed testi¬ 
mony from General MacArthur himself, but 
others are certain to be called. 

It is already apparent that the Inquiry will 
go back of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, to examine both the basis and the di¬ 
rection of our postwar policy toward China. 
General Marshall will have to take the wit¬ 
ness stand again, not only as present Secre¬ 
tary of Defense but also as President ’Tru¬ 
man’s special envoy to China in 1945-47. 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, whose report 
on Korea has never been made public, will 
be another expert witness. So, in all prob¬ 
ability. will be Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, who 
early in 1946 so strongly resisted the pro¬ 
posals to furnish the Chinese Communists 
with American arms and money. ’There are 
several former and present officials of the 
Department of State who are likely to be 
questioned in this connection. 

If the Republican plans work out, former 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson will be an¬ 


other star witness. And, of cotirse, Mr. 
Acheson will eventually be summoned to 
answer the MacArthur charges, and to fill 
in soma of the omissions which are so glar¬ 
ing in the white book on China compiled 
by the Department of State nearly 2 years 
ago. 

The nature of the public response to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. as much as the controver¬ 
sial nature of his address to Congress, in¬ 
sures a thorough and overdue inquiry into 
the conduct of our far-eastern policy, from 
Yalta on. It is even suggested that Alger 
Hiss, as one of the original architects, should 
be temporarily released from the penitentiary 
to give evidence. 

That acid proposal is on the extreme side. 
But it helps to illustrate the temper of 
some Members of Congress following the 
MacArthur address. Administration spokes¬ 
men admit that they have no hope of chok¬ 
ing off the comprehensive reexamination now 
shaping up. Their efforts will be to Justify, 
rather than to conceal, a record of which so 
much is still brushed under the rug. 

The decision to have the coming hearings 
secret is undeniably wise. For some of the 
disclosures promise to be sensational and 
some of the testimony Is certain to be bitter. 
And while it is vital for the public to know 
the background of our present troubles, too 
much distraction from the confrontation of 
those troubles as they stand today would be 
deplorable. 

After all, we have an army fighting against 
great odds in Korea, and many other hostages 
to fortune that demand concentrated atten¬ 
tion all around the globe. 


Deceivint the People 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
what the American people demand is 
not only justice to them but also fair 
play and justice to our fighting forces in 
Korea. There is a unanimous senti¬ 
ment on the part of the people through¬ 
out the United States in favor of the 
position taken by General MacArthur 
with reference to affairs in the Far East. 

The people are in no mood for political 
trickery with the security of our Nation 
Involved, and especially with the lives of 
our lighting forces who are now paying 
a heavy death toll for the Truman fiasco. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted, I am inserting as a part of my 
remarks an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald of April 
26, 1851: 

John O’Donnell In the New York Dally 
News provides the Information which ex¬ 
plains General MacArthur’s statement to 
Congress that the measures he proposed for 
ending the Korean war In the shortest time 
and with minimum loss of life were fully 
shared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Pentagon did not reply to that state¬ 
ment. It merely stated that the Joint Chiefs 
Joined with Mr. Truman’s civilian advisers 
in supporting the dismissal of MacArthur. 

APFBASBMENT PLANNED 

Mr. O’DonneU makes clear why no reply Is 
possible. He states that last January 12 the 
Joint Chiefs formally approved the military 
measures urged by MacArthur for bringing 
the war to a conclusion. MacArthur’s re¬ 
port, with their endorsement, went to Secre- 
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tary of DeftoOM MarahaU. General Bradley 
Chalrmaa at ttaa Joint Olilofs. waa t fye n 
united in aupport at the IfacArthur leoom- 
mendationa with General OoUlna. Army 
Chief of Staff: General VandenbeiK. Ate 
Foroe oommandar. and Admiral 
Ohlaf of naval Operations. 

**lfarahall. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
eon. aadr~on their edvloe—Preeldent Barry 
Tnuuaa embalmed that llacArthur dlapatch 
in deep oSktal eeoreoy back 8 months ago." 
O'DchumU states. "The shameful reaaon was 
that Acheson and Marshall during those days 
were dlswisstng with the British and French 
the Idea of appeaeing the Commies by tum- 
nlng over Formosa to the Bed China reg^Jaie. 
kicking the Nationalist China representative 
out of the U. N. to make way for a Kremlin 
satellite, and so preserve by paying blackmail 
British trade with Communist China, the 
crown colony of Hong Kong, and the totter¬ 
ing French colonial empire In Indochina." 

As CDonneU observes, the only security 
Involved In the suppression of these facts is 
the political security of the Truman admin¬ 
istration. This Is another Instance In which 
the New Dealers have endeavored to deceive 
the American people. It is of the some pat¬ 
tern as the calculated confusion and deceit 
employed to mask administration moves 
which brought down the Japanese attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. 

Many other examplee of resort to subter¬ 
fuge and deception readily come to mind. 

There was the wartime suppression of the 
dramatic story provided by Lt. Col. William 
E. Dyees of the death march on Bataan, In 
which Dysss was threatened with court mar¬ 
tial If the facts were published. The ad¬ 
ministration's fear was that an outraged 
American public would demand, with a sin¬ 
gle voice, that It prosecute the neglected war 
in the Pacific with utmost energy to effect 
the speedy rescue of suffering American pris¬ 
oners. instead of using the American war 
machine to abet British Imperialism in Africa 
and further British alms in Europe. 
oovsnaacT snu. exurns 

The administration still la in conspiracy 
with England. It used to allot Its favors Im¬ 
partially between the English and the Rus¬ 
sian imperialists, as In the days when Alger 
Hiss was planted In Roosevelt's State Depart¬ 
ment, when Rooeevelt htniaelf was making 
fantastic oonoesslona to Stalin, and, later, 
when the Aehesone. Lattlmores. and Servloes 
were Joined with General Marshall In selling 
China into Communist hands. 

British control of our State Department, 
through Acheeon, Is no disfavor to Stalin. 
England, placing Its Asiatic possessions and 
trade above honor, leads the United Nations 
In the efforts to appease conimtmlsm. Gen¬ 
eral MacArtbur was sacrificed to the BngllMi, 
but In Moscow the removal of the f o remo s t 
antagonist of communism has caused rejoic¬ 
ing equal to that In London. 

Any pretense that secrecy Is Justified In 
relation to the administration's scandalous 
treatment of General MacArtbur Is cock¬ 
eyed. In an administration as hospitable to 
foreign influence as Truman's, and as leaky 
of secrets, both Russia and England have 
access to all of our information of every 
kind. Only Americans are kept In Ignorance. 


We Must Pot Freedon FM 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

m TBl HOOBROF BIFRISffNTATlVBS 
Thurtday, April 26, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
under unanimous consent. I 


include an editorial from the Jaekaon 
<MiM.) Daily Newe. edited by an out- 
st arnting figure in /^erican Journalism. 
Maj. Frederick SuUens: 

Ws Muse Pm Vnmoom Fiaav 
Within very recent weeks the Amertesn 
people have taken some tBgently needed 
steps to avert present danger; steps showing 
that as s Nation ws now know, deep In our 
hearts, that we have never been In greater 
peril: steps showing that at long last we 
are facing up to the central fact of our time. 
We face the fact that the Soviet Union—in its 
drive for world conquest—^threatens the se¬ 
curity of oitf homes and even our very hopes 
for the future. 

One proof that we are emerging from both 
our historic isolationism and from our com¬ 
placency Is that the Congress the other day 
passed an unprecedented measure author¬ 
izing the sending of American troops to 
Western Eiu-ope for the purpose of aseistlng 
the free nations of that area in their defense 
against any possible Soviet onslaught. 

ek> much. then, to our credit. Tet it re¬ 
mains to be seen whether we recognise the 
full extent of our danger, how preaalng it la. 
and how intense it Is. Certainly we haven't 
yet made our position clear on three issues 
of transcendent importance. 

First of all, while the Congreas has made 
tremendous appropriations for preparedness, 
they have not yet levied those extra taxes 
that will enable us to come close to a pay-aa- 
we-go fiscal policy. Yet unless there Is will¬ 
ingness on the part of the Congrese to impose 
and willingness on our part as taxpayers to 
accept the hardship of those taxes today, we 
cannot expect that tomorrow we can control 
or even arrest a serious Inflation—an infla¬ 
tion that would destroy our ability to build' 
up our own military might, since It would sap 
the economic health and vitality upon which 
our military might be based. 

'The masters of the Kremlin would like 
nothing better than to see us wreck our 
economy through uncontrolled inflation. 
This would be for them the cheapest of all 
victories. Moreover, a serious Inflation In 
the United Btates would swiftly make Itself 
felt throughout the entire free world. It 
would, for example, ntilllfy one of the Mar¬ 
shall plan's major accomplishments—^the de¬ 
feat of Inflation In Western Burope. In 
1948, financial chaos prevailed In most Mar¬ 
shall plan nations. Tbday they have reached 
financial stability. That atablllty would be 
shattered U American prices continued to 
climb. Further increases would threaten 
Eurc^e’a economic recovery and its own re¬ 
armament program. This would be another 
very cheap victory for the Communlsta. A 
cot^uest at no coat. 

In the second place. If we are to act as It 
we ware genuinely aware of our danger, we 
must have national unity not as a llp-servloe 
platitude but as a working reality. Lack of 
unity la an enemy within, a sixth column, 
■owing doubt and confubion and even paral¬ 
ysis. One practical test of our unity Is the 
kind of backing we give to General Elsen¬ 
hower in bis Immensely difficult and delicate 
Job of unifying the military defenaes of the 
Western World. And let’s not forget that if 
he auoceads in his great taek In Europe be 
will be helping immeasurably to bring us In 
America aecurity and relief from crisis 
spending. 

Another practical test to the backing ws 
give to General Bldgwsy in hie new post as 
c on a m a mler la chief of the fovoee of the 
United NationB In Korea. Bis to a tough task 
and the fate of thenwanda. of tena of thou- 
eaada at Amarloan hoys, depends on how 
well he meets it. We must not let even hon- 
eet differences of views ae to the action in 
dto m ls Bln g General MacArtbur embarraea 
General Ridgway because if it does, If there 
to a let-down of morale on the fighting front 
because of quarreling on the home front 
the cost will be reckoned In blood. 
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Aaothwr practical test as to our unity to in 
the fldUl of foreign pcdicy. If our foreign 
P^y to to be effeeUve. the Republican and 
Democratic Parties must cooperate, muat 
move forward together toward a 
goal. When we Americans address ourselves 
to the world we must speak as the voice of 
the Nation and not as that of m single party. 
We muat rtoe above parttoanahlp. The vote 
of every Senator and Oongressman whn init 
register his Individual conviction as an 
American rather than as a Republican or a 
Democrat. There ahould be no such thing 
as a Republican foreign policy or a Demo¬ 
cratic foreign policy. There should be only 
an American forel^ policy, which In turn 
muat be In tune with the foreign policies of 
all of our friends and allies who are shar¬ 
ing with us the hard and difficult task of 
thrusting back Oommuntot Imperlaltom. 
whether la Burope, southeast Asia, Africa, 
the Middle Beat, or South America. 

Central to that foreign policy to a recogni¬ 
tion of the Interdependence of the free world. 
In reeourcea, material, mteUectual and spirit¬ 
ual. the free n at ion s as a gpmip have an over¬ 
whelming advantage over the Soviets and 
thete satellites. The problem to one of mobil- 
tolng of those reeouroes. Some of the re- 
souroea of the tees world are located In under¬ 
developed areas. That to one reason why we 
should help the people In these aress to help 
themselves. But there to a more compelling 
reason. These people yearn for a life in 
which there Is some dignity and some com¬ 
fort. The Communists promise them such a 
life. They are not interested In communism 
as an Ideology—only those things which com¬ 
munism falsely promises. Actually they ask 
for little and need little; better seeds for bet¬ 
ter crops; some fertUtoer; a steel plow in the 
place of a stick. If through a sensibly and 
economically operating program of the for¬ 
eign aid we can continue to win friends and 
help strengthen the free world, we will have 
made an investment which will pay off mag¬ 
nificently. Benjamin Franklin said It a long 
time ago—but It to worth recalling now: "We 
must all bang together or assuredly we will 
all hang separately." 

In the third place. If we are genuinely 
aware of the fact that the chips ore really 
down in this conflict now going on between 
the free world and the Kremlin, we will again 
bring up for early consideration the enact¬ 
ment of a law establishing imlversal military 
service. It to the one move In the period im¬ 
mediately ahead that will Insure not only an 
adequate pool of trained military manpower 
but also keep the cost of our defense estab¬ 
lishment at a figure which we can live with. 
Bight now the average American private to 
paid about 98.00 a day pliu allowances for 
dental care and the like. Make no mistakes 
about it. He needs it. He needs all of it. 
And as long as we keep on drafting men who 
are the sole support of young wives and other 
dependents, we should continue the present 
rate of pay. 

But we won’t have to draft men In thete 
middle twenties, men who have already 
served thete country, if unlveiaal mlUtai^ 
service to adopted. Not only that, but It to 
only through universal military service that 
we can build up a defensive strength so 
Impregnable that it can hold off Communtot 
aggression. You know how It would work. 
At the age of about 18 all male Americans— 
meaning all rnfardless of thete I. Q.—before 
they have assumed family obligations, would 
go into Armed Forces training establish¬ 
ments for, say. a 3-year hitch. They would 
be given good care and food and clothing, 
enough pay for incidental expenses, perhaps 
a dollar a day. By the way, a Turkish offloer 
gets a dollar a month. At the end of the 
training period our men would be relecued 
from thete boot camps or ate basse or ean- 
tonmenta. They oould return to thete Jobe 
or they could continue their schooling. At 
the same time they would become members 
of a well-trained Reserve whose very exist¬ 
ence would eventually enable us to reduce 
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the Blase of our standing Army. This train¬ 
ing for war in time of peace or even In time 
of a so-called localised war such as the one 
now going on In Korea does not come easily 
to us Americans. We are antimilitaristic hy 
Instinct. However, we can manage to sur¬ 
vive only If we recognise the scope of the 
catastrophe that awaits us If we fall to do 
everything, no matter how unpleasant and 
painful, that we can do to make and keep 
ourselves strong. 

We have always known that to win a war 
we had to wage war with boldness, vigor, 
and above all a sense of dedication, but we 
have not wrapped our minds around the 
fact that to win a peace we must wage peace 
with boldness, vigor, and above all a sense 
of dedication. If we are willing to take 
that fact to heart and wage peace In that 
manner and on the same four fronts—the 
military, political, economical, and psycho¬ 
logical—the Kremlin Is waging Its cold war, 
the Soviets haven’t a chance to win either 
a cold war or a hot war. 

And we can be sure that If the Kremlin 
thinks It hasn’t got a chance to win a hot 
war. It isn't going to start one. If we are 
mature enough and have stamina and stay¬ 
ing power enough to go the entire course, 
we can confidently expect that—within the 
next decade or less—we will not only have 
thrust back the present danger, but also 
will have laid the groundwork for the first 
durable peace with freedom that men have 
ever known. 


Preii MUleadi Public on Viewi of the 
Vatican 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

or wzscoNsm 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,19S1 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many pro-Trumanites in their 
desperate effort to Justify the President’s 
dismissal of General MacArthur tried to 
make the public believe that the Vatican 
endorsed the President’s action. 

The fact Is that one Giorgio Luigi Ber- 
nucci, an Italian news columnist, merely 
expressed his own personal views about 
the President’s action in a column which 
appeared in Osservatore Romano, a 
newspaper published in the Vatican City. 

Little publicity, however, was given to 
the statement of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service which 
explained this fact. 

1 include here the following article 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Tablet, 
a Catholic weekly. April 21,1951: 

Press Misleads Public on Vzewb or the 
Vatican—Quotes Osservatore Writer on 
General MacArthur and Draws False 
Conclusion—Headings Proved Hoax—Col¬ 
umnist Does Not Represent Paper's 
Views; Nor Is Paper OmciAL 
At least one press association, many dally 
newspapers and many broadcasting stations 
caused confusion among the public last Sun¬ 
day. The Issue related to President Tru¬ 
man’s ousting of General MacArthur. 

First page headlines In one dally asserted 
“Vatican paper backs Truman step In Mac¬ 
Arthur case as aid to peace,” another stated 
the Pope had decided against MacArthur, 


while some radio commentators—Drew Pear¬ 
son, to mention one—said the Vatican backed 
the dismissal cd the general. 

The Associated Press was responsible for 
most of the misleading dispatch from Rome, 
which said that “the MacArthur case was 
removed from the International plane to one 
essentially domestic by the dismissal, said 
the Vatican newspaper, which usually re¬ 
flects the opinion of Pope Plus XII. The 
newspaper noted that President Truman’s 
decision might even be against his own pop¬ 
ularity." 

This first comment on the Issue In Osser- 
vatore Romano was written by Giorgio Luigi 
Bernuccl. 

It then quoted Bernuccl as stating the 
President was right and the general wrong. 
In the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune Bernuccl was called an edi¬ 
torial writer, but In the Dally News and other 
papers he was referred to as a news com¬ 
mentator. 

SERVES AS columnist 

The facts In the case are that: 

1. Neither the Pope, the Vatican, or Osser- 
vatore Romano expressed any opinion on the 
ousting of General MacArthur. 

2. Count Bernuccl Is merely a columnist 
on Osservatore and his observations are only 
his own. 

8. Osservatore Is not the official organ of 
the Vatican save when It carries an official 
Vatican pronouncement which is labeled 
official. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
News Service on Wednesday Issued a brief 
statement on the misrepresentation. It 
follows: 

"Over last week end there appeared In Os¬ 
servatore Romano an article making refer¬ 
ence to the removal of General MacArthur. 
The article expressed the opinion that the 
dismissal of the general could be regarded as 
a step indicating a desire for world peace. 

"General press accounts said that Osserva- 
tore Romano Itself had made these observa¬ 
tions and reference was made to editorial 
comment by Osservatore Romano. 

"Osservatore Romano, while published In 
Vatican City, Is not the official organ of the 
Vatican, except to the extent that from time 
to time It runs a column containing official 
Vatican pronouncements, always under the 
same heading, so that those familiar with the 
paper know that unless the material appears 
under this heading. It is-not official. 

"Actually the MacArthur comment was 
contained In an article which appears regu¬ 
larly twice a week in Osservatore Romano 
and Is written by Giorgio Luigi Bernuccl. 

"This regular article does not contain Vat¬ 
ican official views, but the views of the writer. 
It Is headed Acta Dlurna, and undertakes 
to review various news developments around 
the world. We are informed that In this 
Instance, definitely the comment on the 
MacArthur case was the writer’s own, and 
does not necessarily represent the views of 
Osservatore Itself." 


Tke Wookn and Wonted laduitry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the following; 


Boston Office, 

Tbxtzle Workers Union or America, 

Boston, Maas,, April 18,1951, 
Hon. Thomas J. Lane, 

The House of Representatives, 

Washington, B. C. 

Dear Mr. Lane: Enclosed Is copy of letter 
sent to Senator Matbanx by our Research 
Director Solomon Barkln, which la self-ex¬ 
planatory. I believe that after you have had 
the opportunity of reading It, including the 
analyses of the machinery In the United 
States, you will agree that the granting of 
exemptions as mentioned Is most discrimina¬ 
tory, especially in view of the present con¬ 
ditions prevailing in the woolen and worsted 
Industry and, particularly, as it exists In 
Massachusetts at the present time. 

I know you will be keenly Interested In 
this matter because of the prominent posi¬ 
tion that woolen and worsted mills have In 
the Commonwealth. 

May I hear from you regarding this matter. 

Very truly yours, 

J. WiLLUM Belanger, 

Director, 

Textile Workers UmoN of America, 

Hew York, H. Y., April 18,1951, 
Hon. BxniNET R. Matbanx, 

Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. 0, 

Dear Senator Matbanx: We are very much 
Interested In the hearings now being held 
before your committee on the provision for 
accelerated depreciation privileges tc Indus¬ 
tries. Our attention has been drawn to a 
grant of a certificate of necessity to manu¬ 
facturers In the woolen and worsted industry, 
where we are sure this privilege should never 
have been extended. The granting of this 
exemption represents a violation of every 
principle announced hitherto as a guide for 
the review of applications for this special tax 
benefit. 

It is reported that the Peerless Woolen Co., 
of Rossvllle, Ga., and the woolen plant of the 
Hardwick Woolen Mills, of Cleveland, Tenn., 
both owned by the Hutcheson family, have 
been granted tax benefits for the construc¬ 
tion of plants valued at $4,213,000. The 
benefit Is reported as 60 percent of the cost 
of these installations. These plants are re¬ 
ported as being designed for the production 
of melton, kersey, and flannel fabrics. 

The benefit cannot be Justified as neces¬ 
sary under the regulations Issued by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. While these woolen fabrics 
are required for national defense, there Is no 
shortage of facilities for the production of 
these materials for national defense. 

The woolen and worsted industry now has 
sufficient capacity to take care of all possible 
military and civilian needs. Most woolen 
mills In this industry are prepared to manu¬ 
facture the three types of fabrics. The con¬ 
struction of these new facilities will only in¬ 
crease the degree of overcapacity In the In¬ 
dustry and thereby reduce the opportunities 
for full and continued employment at exist¬ 
ing facilities. The unevenness of employ¬ 
ment at the present time, even with the 
available Government contracts, makes the 
construction of further facilities with Gov¬ 
ernment aid of highly dubious value. It will 
undermine sound competition. 

The degree of available capacity Is Illus¬ 
trated by the attached table, representing the 
operations in the Industry for the last 13 
months. It Indicates that only about 80 
percent of the woolen-spinning spindles and 
86 percent of the broadlooms for the weaving 
of the woolen fabrics are now actually op¬ 
erating. The operating woolen-spinning 
spindles are running 86 percent of a full 
40-hour week. The operating woolen and 
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wonted broadloome are now running 88 per¬ 
cent of a fuU 40-hour week on the first shift. 
The second-shift woolen spindles are only 
running three-quarters as well as the first 
shift and the third shift only one-third ae 
mtaoh aa the fint shift. In the case of the 
loome* the second shift Is running only 00 
percent as well aa the first shift and the third 
shift only 40 percent as well. The large un¬ 
used capacity and the idle mills in the Indus, 
try can be utlUaed for mUitary production 
without the addition of new production 
capacity. 


This exemption is Ill-advised and injurious 
to the well-being of the woolen and worsted 
Industry. It will cause further loss of op- 
portimltles of employment to the workers 
already In the industry and create a demand 
for new workera who may be more properly 
used for more urgent military production. 
Yoxir committee should analyze this ease Im¬ 
mediately and seek to develop a policy 
wherein such Ill-considered action by a gov¬ 
ernmental agency la not permitted to occur. 

Sincerely yotirs. 

Solomon Baxxsn. 


. Maahinery use in relation to capacity—looolen and worsted industry, January 19S0 f 

January 1951 

A. WOOLEN SPINNING SPINDUH-WOOLIN MILLS 


Period 

Spindles 

Weekly hours machinery operated 

In place 

In operation 

In operation 
percent of 
In place 

Percent 
first shift 
operated of 
40 hours 

Percent hours operated 
of first shift 

Second shift 

Third shift 

IMO-Jsanary. 

1,187,006 

887,022 

76.7 

83.4 

7a 6 

33.2 

Pebmary. 

1,188,189 

876,183 

75.8 

87.8 

71.4 

:i4.o 

Msroh. 

1,147,811 

876,372 

78.4 

83.2 

7a 6 

34.8 

April. 

1,144,820 

871,332 

70.1 

87.8 

70.0 

33.7 

. 

1,144,057 

898,773 

78.3 

91.2 

7a 9 

38.2 

fnnfi_ _ 

1,139,007 

919,812 

8a7 

88.9 

73.8 

aao 

July. 

1,137.831 

9:10,120 

81.8 

80.8 

73.0 

36.0 

August. 

1.122,225 

028,704 

82.8 

97.7 

78.1 

30.6 

Beptomber. 

1,121.87« 

010,007 

81.1 

80.3 

75.6 

40.1 

October.......... 

1,008,819 

896,284 

81.6 

96.4 

7a 0 

48.4 

November. 

1,086,360 

870,332 

80,1 

84.1 j 

73.0 

84.8 

DflflMnbM* _ 

1,078,776 

842,116 

78,2 

85.7 

72.4 

36.3 

IMl-Jsnusry. 

1,066,482 

848,487 

79.6 

86.7 

75.1 

35.7 


B. BBOAOLOOMS 



Looms 

Weekly hours machinery operated 

Period 

In place 

In opcrattoii 

In operation 
percent ol 

Percent 
first shift 
operated of 
40 hours 

Percent hours operated 
of first shift 


In place 

Second shift 

Third shift 


34,876 
34,724 

27,546 

79.7 

88.8 

86.7 

34.0 

Februn^............ 

27,192 

78. .3 

m6 

87.7 

34.8 

March.............. 

84,685 

27,096 

78.2 

86.8 

87.8 

35.0 

April..-,., ...__ 

34,884 

26,877 

77.7 

88.4 

88.4 

36.3 


34,836 

27,174 

27,719 

7a 7 

89.8 

86.8 

37.8 

June..........._____ 

34, .802 

80.3 

8a6 

80.8 

38.6 

ffnlv- -___ 

84,473 

27,704 

80.4 

7H.2 

86.8 

37.9 

August__...._ 

84,219 

28,006 

81.8 

94.7 

87.2 

39.8 

Eoptfimber_ _ 

34,234 

28,748 

84.0 

69.4 

88.8 

40.2 

October.. ......._............ 

33,K12 

28,676 

28,887 

84.8 

05.2 

89.1 

40.0 

Novenihor_ 

33,667 

33,846 

84.8 

90.1 

1 89.8 

38.3 

lieoeinber__- 

28,025 

27,870 

83.8 

88.8 

1 90.7 

38.6 

1081—Jauunry__.... 

33,166 

84.0 

87.7 

1 89.3 

39.7 




i 



flouroe: U. S, Department of Commcroe; Facte for Industry—Wool Manufactures. 


Trtfic Dismiity in Goyemment 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcord, I include the fol¬ 
lowing article by David Lawrence in the 
Washington Star of Wednesday, April 
25: 

TBAcac msoNirr in OovnNssBNT—L ack op 
I s Obstac&b to Coopbeatidn 
S ncN BwwKS N BuasBNTS Which Favos 
Sams Wobld Pouerr 

(By David Lawrence) 

The state of disorganisation and disunity 
In the American Government today is In¬ 
describably tragic. 


The lack of leadenhip Is a manifest ob- 
etacle to cooperation even between those 
elements which favor the same International 
policy. The White House has failed signally 
to keep foreign policy out of politics and has 
accentuated a deep cleavage between tbe two 
major parties. 

For, whether President Truman Intended 
It or not, he has. In effect, decreed that the 
minority party in America must be pre¬ 
vented from knowing the facte about tbe 
Government end particularly tbe facts about 
our war operations. 

Though It wUl be repeatedly denied, the 
truth Is that the principal offense of General 
MaoArthur was In answering a letter from 
Republican leader, Joufr W. IIabtxn. Ap- 
parently members of tbe armed services here¬ 
after must not answer any lettere from Con- 
grens except ^hoee from Democrato. 

Two Democratle Senators— Douglas, of 
lUinols, and Ikrman, of New Tosk—take the 
position that the letter which General iCao- 
Arthur wrote in answer to one from Repre¬ 
sentative ifsaxiN was an act of military in¬ 
subordination and was In disregard of tbe 
civil authority of the United States. 


This Is s strange view for two men to ex¬ 
press who are supposed to be liberals and 
who spend a good deal of tbelr time de¬ 
nouncing the Hitler and Stalin concept of a 
single political party. Evidently as Senator 
Douglas told his constituents. General Mac- 
Arthur had no right to reply to Mr. Mabtin’s 
request for hts views. Senator Lehman cites 
the letter to Martin specifically as a ground 
for dismissal of MacArthur and says thus the 
"civil authority was chaUenged." 

Evidently tbe Congress of the United States 
is not a civil authority—or at least the Re¬ 
publican Party Isn’t a part of It. Yet In Ko¬ 
rea the sons of Republicans are being killed, 
just as are the sons of Democrats. 

There Is no hope for unity when two Im¬ 
portant Senators adopt the view that It Is a 
violation of the military code of the United 
States to communicate with Members of Con¬ 
gress who happen to be in the minority party 
and for the latter to make public the letters 
they write—not on military details, but on 
broad policy questions. 

The letter to Bepreeentatlve Maetin was 
a routine anawer to what appeared to be a 
routine inquiry. General MacArthur had 
Bald the same things publlcUy many times 
before and also in his official reports. But 
because the press emphasised the Incident, 
President Truman chose to make an Issue of 
it, though he could jtwt as well have Ignored 
the affair and sent for MacArthur ao as to 
argue out the differences, if poeslble. In a 
personal conference. 

What is more serious Is that there are in¬ 
fluential members of the Democratic Party 
who actually believe that America today is 
and must be governed by a alngle person. 
They Include in the power of the Presidency 
the right to stifle discussion and they in- 
Blst, In effect, that members of the armed 
services are not to be permitted to say any¬ 
thing publicly which Is at variance with the 
party line as proclaimed by the President or 
his advisers. 

If the minority party has any assertiveness 
at all. It will accept the challenge and bring 
the real issue to the attention of the country. 
It concerns the fundamental right of the 
American people to get the truth of what 
Is happening in the making of public policy. 

The American people do not even know 
how MacArthur was dismissed and by whose 
recommendation. An effort has been made 
to give the Impression that the Joint Chiefs 
did It. Actually Messrs. Acheson. Rusk, and 
Harrlman—the foreign-policy command— 
are primarily responsible for Influencing the 
President to Are MacArthur forthwith. When 
tbe congressional committees put every mem¬ 
ber of the Joint Chiefs on tbe stand, as they 
inevitably must, they will learn that there 
is no record of military insubordination and 
that differences of policy alone led to the 
political decision by Mr. Truman to make 
a change in command In the Far East. 

It is because the Democrats have insisted 
on distorting the Issue and have continually 
tried to pin a warmonger label on General 
MacArthur —very much as the Communists 
do to most Americans nowadays—that the 
bitterness on Capitol Hill Is Increasing in¬ 
stead of diminishing. 


The Nationfil School Lonch Program m 
Massachnsetts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSAC H U a ETT S 

IN TBE BOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Wednesday, April 18,1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to includo 
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the following letter and report from the 
Rt. Rev. Cornelius T. H. Sherlock, dio¬ 
cesan superintendent of schools, arch¬ 
diocese of Boston, Mass.: 

Archdxocbsb of Boston, 
Dbfartmbnt or Education, 
Boston, Mass., April 23, 1951. 
Congressman Thomas J. Lane, 

Bouse of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Lane: 1 am enclosing 
an opinion which has been issued by the 
attorney general’s office here in Massachu¬ 
setts and which, I believe. Is of considerable 
Importance. I shall be grateful if you find 
it convenient to read it, then perhaps file 
it for use when the occasion may arise. 

With every best wish, I am 
Yours most sincerely, 

Rt. Rev. C0RNEI.IT7S T. H. Sherlock, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. 

March 26, 1951. 
Hon. John J. Desmond, Jr.. 

Commissioner of Education. 

Dear Sir: You have requested my opinion 
as to whether the forty-sixth article of 
amendment of the Constitution of' Massa¬ 
chusetts prohibits the board of education of 
the Commonwealth from entering into an 
agreement with the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the United States governing the opera¬ 
tions of the national school-lunch program 
In Massachusetts. 

You have asked two specific questions 
which are phrased as follows: 

I. "Does the board ot education have the 
authority to agree to section 5, of the pro¬ 
posed Federal-State agreement for the bene¬ 
fit of children attending nonprofit private 
schools as well as public schools in the Com¬ 
monwealth?” 

IX. “Would it be permissible for the Com¬ 
monwealth to expend moneys appropriated 
or authorized to be appropriated by the Com¬ 
monwealth In providing lunches for chil¬ 
dren attending nonprofit private schools as 
well as public schools In accordance with 
the proposed Federal-State agreement, gov¬ 
erning the operation of a school-lunch pro¬ 
gram in Massachusetts under the provisions 
of the National School Lunch Act?” 

In answer to question number 1. it may 
be pointed out that section 5 of the proposed 
agreement follov/s the provisions of section 7 
of the National School Lunch Act relating 
to the apportionment and payment of funds 
to the various States. 

The authority of the board of education 
to represent the Commonwealth In carrying 
out the provisions of the act was delegated 
by the legislature by statute 1948, chapter 
548, page 1, which reads as follows; 

“The board of education is hereby desig¬ 
nated as the 'State educational agency’ to 
represent the Commonwealth In dealing with 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States in carrying out the provisions of the 
National School Lunch Act as enacted into 
law on June 4, 1946.” 

The National School Lunch Act clearly 
contemplates that the State educational 
agencies designated in the several States 
shall in general enter into such agreements 
not only for the benefit of children attend¬ 
ing public schools, but also for the benefit of 
children attending nonprofit private schools 
within the States as well. 

The question has previously been raised, 
however, whether the educational agency 
so designated in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts could in conformity with 
amendment XLVI of the Constitution of 
Massachusetts disburse Federal funds ap¬ 
portioned to the Commonwealth under the 
National School Lunch Act to nonprofit pri¬ 
vate schools as well as public schools within 
the Commonwealth. 


This question was answered In the affirm¬ 
ative in 1947 Opinion Attorney General, page 
17. See also 1943 Opinion Attorney General, 
page 74. 

It would appear that no novel consti¬ 
tutional question is raised In question 
No. I. My answer to that question is in 
the affirmative. 

In answer to question No. IX, I submit 
the following: 

The forty-sixth article of amendment of 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, section 
2, reads as follows: 

“All moneys raised by taxation In the towns 
and cities for the support of public schools, 
and all moneys which may be appropriated 
by the Commonwealth for the support of 
common schools shall be applied to, and 
expended in, no other schools than those 
which are conducted according to law. under 
the order and superintendence of the au¬ 
thorities of the town or city in which the 
money is expended; and no grant, appro¬ 
priation or use of public money or property 
or loan of public credit shall be made or 
authorized by the Commonwealth or any 
political division thereof for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding any school 
or institution of learning, whether under 
public control or otherwise, wherein any 
denominational doctrine is inculcated, or 
any other school, or any college, infirmary, 
hospital, institution, or educational, chari- 
tabl. or religious undertaking, which is not 
publicly owned and under the exclusive con¬ 
trol, order and superintendence of public 
officers or public agents authorized by the 
Commonwealth or Federal authority or both, 
except that appropriations may be made 
for the maintenance and support of the 
Soldiers’ Home in Massachusetts and for 
free public libraries in any city or town, 
and to carry out legal obligations, if any, 
already entered into; and no such grant, 
appropriation or use of public money or 
property or loan of public credit shall be 
made or authorized for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining or aiding any church, 
religious denomination or society.” 

An analogous question arose heretofore in 
1936 in Massachusetts under a proposed act 
entitled "An act providing that pupils In 
parochial schools shall be entitled to trans¬ 
portation to and from said schools in the 
same manner as pupils in public schools,” 
and also under a proposed act entitled “An 
act providing for the transportation of 
parochial and private school pupils to and 
from school” in 1836. In an opinion given 
by the Attorney General at that time it was 
said: 

'’The intended benefit sought by the pro¬ 
posed legislation, upon which you seek my 
opinion, is a benefit intended for children 
attending parochial and other private 
schools, as distinguished from a benefit in¬ 
tended for the schools themselves. « * * 
The end sought by the legislation has no 
relation whatever to the founding, maintain¬ 
ing or supporting of private schools. * * • 

"I am therefore of opinion that there is no 
constitutional objection to either.” (1936 
Op. Atty> Gen. 40). 

With this opinion I agree. 

Similar reasoning decided the almost 
identical problem when it was presented in 
Everson v. Board of Education (330 U. 8. 1), 
decided February 10, 1947. That case dealt 
with a situation where a New Jersey statute 
authorized its local school districts to make 
rules and contracts for the transportation 
of children to and from schools by bus. The 
town acted pursuant to this statute, reim¬ 
bursing certain parents for bus transporta¬ 
tion of their chUdren to parochial schools. 
It was contended that this violated both the 
State and Federal Constitutions. The New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals held that 
the statute violated neither the State nor 


.Federal Constitution. On further appeal 
the United States Supreme Court, affirming, 
said of the practice of furnishing transporta¬ 
tion to children attending religious schools, 
at page 17: 

“Moreover. State-paid policemen, detailed 
to protect children going to and from church 
schools from the very real hazards of traffic, 
would serve much the same purpose and ac¬ 
complish much the same result as State pro¬ 
visions intended to guarantee free trans¬ 
portation of a kind which the State deems 
to be best for the school children’s welfare. 
And parents might refuse to risk their chil¬ 
dren to the serious danger of traffic accidents 
going to and from parochial schools, the ap¬ 
proaches to which were not protected by 
policemen. Similarly, parents might be re¬ 
luctant to permit their children to attend 
schools which the State had cut off from 
general government services as ordinary 
police and fire protection, connections for 
sewage disposal, public highways and side¬ 
walks. Of course, cutting off church schools 
from these services, so separate and so indis¬ 
putably mark 3d off from the religious func¬ 
tion, would make it far more difficult for the 
schools to operate. But such is obviously 
not the purpose of the first amendment. 
That amendment requires the State to be a 
neutral in its relations with groups of reli¬ 
gious believers and nonbelievers; it does not 
require the State to be their adversary. 
State power is no more to bo used so as to 
handicap religions than it is to favor them.” 

And further, the court said at page 18: 

“The State contributes no money to the 
schools. It does not support them. Its leg¬ 
islation, as applied, does no more than pro¬ 
vide a general program to help parents get 
their children, regardless of their religion, 
safely and expeditiously to and from ac¬ 
credited schools.” 

A similar matter arose in Louisiana where 
the Issue was whether an act of the State of 
Louisiana which authorized the State to 
purchase books for school children. Including 
private school students as well as those 
attending the public schools, was constitu¬ 
tional. In upholding the act the Louisiana 
court said: 

"The appropriations were made of the 
specific purpose of purchasing school books 
for the use of the school children of the 
State, free of cost to them. It was for their 
benefit and the resulting benefit to the State 
that the appropriations were made. True, 
these children attend some school, public or 
private, the latter, sectarian or nonsectarian, 
and that the books are to be furnished them 
for their use, free of cost, whichever they 
attend. The schools, however, are not the 
beneficiaries of these appropriations. They 
obtain nothing from them, nor are they 
relieved of a single obligation, because of 
them. The school children and the State 
alone are the beneficiaries, 

’These words of the Louisiana court were 
set forth verbatim in the opinion of the 
United States Supreme Court in Cochran 
V. Board of Education (281 U. 8. 370), which 
affirmed the Louisiana opinion that the pur¬ 
chase of school books for private school 
children out of State funds was not uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

The cases above cited constitute a class of 
cases generally recognized today as matters 
Incidental to the private-school education of 
children, with reference to which the State 
may exercise the appropriation power with¬ 
out violation of any constitutional mandate. 
Appropriations to insure the safety of school 
children in Journeying to and from private 
as well as public schools are held to fall 
within the domain of the public safety; ap¬ 
propriations for the furnishing of adequate 
school books to school children in private 
schools as well as public schools are recog¬ 
nized as part and parcel of the public pro- 
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gram of education. Ineaeapably It follows 
that the national school-lunch program, 
embracing private as well as public-school 
children, is a vital part of the Nation’s pub¬ 
lic-health program. Private-school children, 
equally with public-school children, are en¬ 
titled to Bha;*e in the benefits <rf such pro¬ 
grams designed to advance the public wel¬ 
fare. 

.The benefit is a benefit obtained by the 
children as distinguished from a benefit to 
the schools. The schools do not receive any 
aid or support. The fact that the money is 
pidd to the school as reimbursement, after 
the school submits its vouchers and neces¬ 
sary papers for Its expenditures, Is of no con¬ 
sequence. The vital point is that the school 
is only a conduit of funds benefiting the 
pupil. Mere reimbursement of the school 
for funds expended in furnishing lunches to 
its pupils is not aid to the school itself as 
distinguished from the pupils. The school 
treasury is not benefited or increased in any 
way, nor is this in any manner support or 
maintenance of private educational institu¬ 
tions out of public moneys as prohibited by 
the Massaohuaetts Constitution, amendment 
XLVl. 

I therefore answer your second question in 
the affirmative. 

Very truly yours, 

PaANClB E. Kxllt. 

Attorney General. 


The Late Arthur H. Vaudenberf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or a«s8i88n>px 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under unanimous consent. I include 
as an extension of my remarks two edi¬ 
torials from outstanding Mississippi 
newspapers eulogizing the late great Sen¬ 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

They are A Statesman Gone, from the 
Greenville Delta Democrat-Times, and 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, United 
States Patriot and Statesman, from the 
Jackson Clarion-Ledger: 

[From the Delta Democrat-Times, Oreenville, 
Miss.] 

A Statbiman Oowe 

In the death of United States Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. Michigan, Republi¬ 
can, the Nation is mourning the loss of one 
of Its ablest and most efficient statesmen. 

His death came when one of his dreams, 
the North Atlantic Pact, was becoming a 
reality, and another of his dreams, world 
amity lay shattered In the acrimonious de¬ 
bate over the MacArthw-Truman episode. 

The 67-year-old OOP leader, who was 
revered by Democrats, too, died In his sleep 
from a malignant tumor which be had ig¬ 
nore! in bis intensive efforts in behalf of 
the Atlantic Pact. 

Had his health not failed, he would have 
easily been the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency and belief is general that he 
would have won the election hands down, 
for none there was to dispute bis ability as 
an outstanding statesman of modern times. 

An Arthur Vandenberg as President of the 
United States would have advanced the cause 
(ff universal cooperation many decades, and 
raised the toboK*Aing prestige of this Na¬ 
tion notches. 

All the Nation, therefore, feels bis loss 
keenly. 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Lceger] 
Senator Arthur Vanoenbxro, Unitsd Statxs 
Patriot and Statxsman 

It is doubly tragic, and a double loss to 
the Nation, that Senator Arthur Vanden- 
berg’B death should have occurred at the 
height of a crisis axul a controversy which 
show the Nation, both the people and their 
representatives in Washington, to be more 
evenly and more bitterly divided on foreign 
policy than ever before. 

Senator Arthtu* Vandenberg bad not been 
able to participate in Senate sessions for 
more than a irear before he died Wedresday. 
But his voice cotild still be heard from his 
sickbed, and his wise and patriotic counsel 
was available to his coUeagues and to the 
acmlnlstration. 

Death has silenced that voice. Death has 
blocked any further extension of that wise 
counsel. Death removes from the United 
States Senate one of the Nation’s few veri¬ 
table statesmen, and paves the way, per¬ 
haps. for the seating of one more partisan 
politician. 

Senator Vandenborg’s stature as a states¬ 
man was recognized by the Nation, it was 
recognized and respected by the leaders of 
his Republican Party, including those who 
conscientiously and consistently disagreed 
with him on many fundamental questions. 
Only the shallow-minded, the violently par¬ 
tisan. and the irresponsible ever ridiculed 
Senator Vandeuberg’s knowledge of foreign 
affairs, his opinions, or his abilities. And his 
sincerity was unquestioned. 

Senator Vandenberg was almost entirely 
responsible for the degree to which biparti¬ 
san support of the Nation’s foreign policy, 
and bipartisan participation in its shaping, 
was obtained during the past four critical 
years. He was. for example, largely respon¬ 
sible for Senate approval of the North At¬ 
lantic Pact, which would probably have been 
rejected but for his efforts and influence. 

In this new and exceedingly grave crisis 
and controversy over global foreign policy 
in general and policy regarding the Far East 
in particular, the great Republican states¬ 
man’s influence and counsel will be sorely 
missed. The Nation needs it more than ever 
before. 

For it still is true, as he contended last 
January in urging essential unity in facing 
the Commimist threat: "We cannot stand a 
deadlock in foreign policy imtll 1962. Many 
patriots hold divergent views, but we must 
strive for the greatest possible meeting of 
loyal minds as swiftly as possible. This is 
the way to stop a war, or win it." 

We hope that this appeal and warning 
echoes often in the Senate, sounds clearly 
above the partisan clamor, above all the 
political fuss, and fustian, above the con¬ 
tentions of the extremists and the ranting 
of the demagogues, as the United States 
Senate debates the issues and reaches the 
decisions on which our Nation’s survival may 
depend. 

Meantime, the Nation honors and mourns 
a patriot and a statesman, Arthur Vanden¬ 
berg, Michigan Republican, but an American 
first of all. 

Did Tranu-AcheioD Pms Bock to 
MacArthiir? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, AprU 6,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, as part of my remarks, I am includ¬ 


ing an article by Mr. Walter lippmann 
entitled “Agreement and Disclosure." In 
his searching analysis of the controversy 
between Truman and MacArthur he 
points out some interesting facts and 
raises important questions. I commend 
it to the attention of all Members: 

Aoresment and Disclosure 

If. as the earlier reports indicate, the ex¬ 
pected Communist offensive has now begun, it 
is reassuring to find that General Mac- 
Arthur’s view of the outcome is in agreement 
with that of the Pentagon. They are agreed 
in thinking that the offensive can be con¬ 
tained in the central region of Korea. "We 
could bold in Korea," said General MacArthur 
only last week in his address to Congress, 
*’by constant maneuver and at an approxi¬ 
mate area where our supply line advantages 
were In balance with the supply line dis¬ 
advantages of the enemy. * * *" 

There is agreement also, we may be sure, 
with his view that though the offensive can 
be contained we can "hope at best for only 
an indecisive campaign with its horrible and 
constant attrition upon our forces If the 
enemy utillxed his full military potential." 

The disagreement begins only after the 
general and the Pentagon have agreed that, 
while we can defeat the offensive, we cannot 
by limited war obtain a military victory. 
The Pentagon, as General Bradley has made 
clear, prefers a military stalemate to the 
risks of seeking victory by removing the llmi- 
tatlons on the war. General MacArthur pre¬ 
fers the risks of an unlimited war to an 
indecisive campaign of attrition. 

The disagreement is not. therefore, about 
the battle which Is now being fought. As¬ 
suming, of course, that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment does not Intervene directly or Indirectly 
in far greater force than it has thus far, all 
are agreed in believing that the present 
battle will be a defensive success, but that 
it can be no more than that. The generals 
could all be mistaken, but. If they are mis¬ 
taken, all the generals will be mistaken to¬ 
gether. ’There is no dispute among them 
about the present battle. All of them in 
a position of command—the Joint Chiefs, 
General MacArthur, General Rldgway, and 
General Van Fleet—-are publicly on record 
that our main position In central Korea can 
be held and the offensive stopped, and that 
this can be done—unless the enemy is heav¬ 
ily reinforced by the Soviets—without tak¬ 
ing controversial measures which would ex¬ 
pand the war beyond Korea. 

The story by Mr. Anthony Leviero, of the 
New York Times, about what happened at 
the Wake Island conference on October 16 
is an extraordinary disclosure—all the more 
extraordinary because of what it reveals 
about the attitude of the President, who 
must have approved giving Mr. Leviero access 
to the highly classified documents. Its ex- 
traordineury disclosure, I submit, is that the 
President thinks be can hold General Mac¬ 
Arthur responsible for our being surprised by 
the Chinese Intervention in Korea. 

Mr. Levlero’s story says, "President Tru¬ 
man, as the 10 conferees sat in the aviation 
hut. asked General MacArthur about the 
possibilities of Chinese or Russian interven¬ 
tion. General MacArthur said he saw little 
chance of this." ’The serious aspect of this 
is not that General MacArthur was mistaken 
in his judgment about the intentions of two 
foreign powers. The serious thing Is that 
the President relied on the Judgment of the 
general in a matter which belongs squarely 
within the responsibility of the Department 
of State. 

It was Secretary Acheson who was respon¬ 
sible for advising the President as to the In¬ 
tentions of China. It was Secretary Acheson 
who had dally contact with all the diplomats 
and with all the Information services of this 
and the other governments that had any 
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access to Peiping and to Moscow. At Wake 
Island the President should not have been 
the one who asked General MacArthur to 
decide whether China would Intervene. He 
should have been the one who told General 
MacArthur what hls and his Secretary of 
State's Judgment was on this critical point. 

General MacArthur’s comment on the mat« 
ter is very interesting Indeed. It was in 
the statement given out for him by hls 
military secretary, General Whitney, on Sat¬ 
urday: "The question was basically a politi¬ 
cal one, involving decisions made in Peiping 
and quite beyond the reach of General Mac- 
Arthur’s field intelligence • * * as far 

as I know neither the State Department 
nor higher intelligence agencies of the Gov¬ 
ernment had the slightest evidence to warn 
of such a decision. Certainly no such warn¬ 
ings were given to MacArthur. To the con¬ 
trary, all appeared to discount the possibility 
of such intervention at that stage." 

If this charge can be sustained In the 
coming investigation, it will throw much 
light on the crack-up. For it will show how 
the President and hls Secretary of State 
encouraged. Indeed invited, General Mac¬ 
Arthur to assume responsibilities which, 
though not hls responsibilities, but their 
responsibilities they were falling to meet. 

The investigation will also make clear that 
if at Wake Island in October the question of 
Chinese intervention was basically a political 
one and quite beyond the reach of General 
MacArthiu's field intelligence, then today 
the question of Soviet Intervention and 
whether the general's recommendations to 
Congress would bring on world war III is 
also basically a political one and quite be¬ 
yond the reach of General MacArthur's field 
intelligence. 


Truman Reaping the Whirlwind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some people are not disposed to 
be overcharitable toward Mr. Truman’s 
removal of General MacArthur; note the 
following: 

Mrs. Walter H. Jensen, of Sioux City, Iowa, 
unloaded her feelings on President Truman, 
and was kind enough to send along a copy 
of the telegram to me. Here It Is: 

"Dear Mr. President: Since you believe in 
firing those who do not see eye to eye with 
you in the way to settle the Korean situation, 
please fire my son. Marine Pfc. W. I. Jensen. 
667061, FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 

"He Is one of your so-called Marino po¬ 
licemen. He doesn't see any sense In going 
to Korea, maybe to die If the source of sup¬ 
ply lor the Commies is left intact. Out here 
in these parts we don’t kill rattlesnakes by 
stepping on their tails. Maybe you think my 
loss and grief will be less if he dies in your 
'contained' war than if he dies fighting an 
all-out war on the Commies. 

"Please recall Walter at once as he doesn't 
believe In your and Dean Acheson’s method 
of fighting Commies. Incidentally, my son 
was a Marine reservist in hls second year of 
prelaw college when you called him up In 
October, with no delay for him to finish the 
semester, no tests to gain deferment. He 
Just went in when he was called. 

"If my only child dies, don’t try to ease 
your conscience and send me any medals. 


Since you are an old artillery offlcer you 
know what you can do with them. And get 
Dean Aoheson to help you. 

*T send this with full knowledge that you 
are Commander In Chief, but also a vindictive 
man. But go ahead and dish it out. MV 
son Is a Marine and can take anything a 
former Army artillery officer can dish out. 
I Just read a magazine article about what 
a good hater you are. I am a good hater, 
too. I wouldn't vote for you again for an 
$8,000 pastel-blue mink coat. 

"Yours, until next election. 

"P. 8.: Margaret sings here Saturday night, 
April 21. I thought sacrifice like charity 
begins at home. Why isn't she In Korea 
singing for the GI's? 

"If they don't like her long-haired singing 
she can carry bedpans. That doesn't require 
any special training. Neither does it bring 
in $1,500 per bedpan. 

"Don’t write me any nasty letters as I get 
riled up about my only kid, too, as well as all 
the other poor guys in Korea." 


Crop Inturoiice 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANKS. SMITH 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTA'nVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in¬ 
clude an editorial from the Progressive 
Farmer of April 1951: 

Crop Insurance: Our Next Great Forward 
Step 

More and more this seems clear to us: 
Crop Insurance Is the next great forward 
step needed to put southern agriculture on a 
sounder business basis. 

Any crop requires financing. The money 
may come from banks. PCA, PHA, or from 
one's own funds. Regardless of the source, 
one expects to get It back and a little bit 
more. If the funds are borrowed, there’s In¬ 
terest to pay and usually extra collateral is 
required to protect the lender In the event of 
a crop failure. Why not have Insurance 
against crop failure? 

No lender would think of making a loan on 
a house unless it could be covered by fire 
Insurance. Nobody would finance the pur¬ 
chase of an automobile unless it was covered 
by Insurance. Yet most loans for crop pro¬ 
duction have been made without insurance 
protection even though the danger of crop 
failures is always serious. 

Crop insurances gives liquid collateral in 
case of crop failure. That means it turns 
the crop loss into cash dollars. It pays off all 
or part of the crop loan. It makes It un¬ 
necessary for the lender to carry the farmer 
another year. It prevents the unscrupulous 
lender from selling out the farmer’s imple¬ 
ments oi' land to satisfy a debt. Crop insur¬ 
ance lessens risks to both borrower and lend¬ 
er alike. And as risks are lowered, Interest 
rates and loan charges will drop accordingly. 

Let’s consider the four primary types of 
lenders on farm crops and how crop insur¬ 
ance works: 

1. Landlord; Without insurance the land¬ 
lord stands to lose both hls interest in a crop 
and hls advances. If both he and the ten¬ 
ant have Insurance, he gets protection from 
both hazards. 

2. Banks: Many banks require an endorser 
or cosigner for loans. But If general crop 
disaster hits a section, the endorser may not 


be able to pay the note. An insurance pol* 
Icy backed by the Government Is better ee* 
ourity. 

3. PCA and FHA: These agencies take 
liens on crops, work stock, and Implements 
as security. But in case of crop failure they 
must either carry the farmer another year 
or take away from him the very tools he 
needs to make another crop. These agen¬ 
cies now require crop insurance In disaster 
areas and urge it In others. 

4. Time merchant: He usually makes part 
of hls advances through open accounts on 
his books. When he has to borrow himself, 
banks usually allow him only about half 
credit for these accounts. Crop Insurance 
policies are better collateral. 

A good friend of ours is a peach grower. 
For years he carried hall insurance with one 
of the insurance companies in that line of 
business. Ordinarily he shipped about 55 
carloads of peaches. But 1 year he decid¬ 
ed he'd drop the Innsurance and spend that 
money for fertilizer for a young orchard. 
That's the year the hail struck. As a result 
he shipped only 5 carloads of poor peaches 
instead of 56 carloads of good peaches. 

Tobacco is a costly crop to grow. But it’s 
nothing uncommon to get $1,500 to $2,000 
per acre and more from it. We’ve seen valu¬ 
able fields of tobacco completely riddled by 
hail or drowned out by continuous rains. 
Much of it wasn't protected by insurance. 

Cotton, too, is a costly crop to produce and 
getting more so. Chopping, hoeing, and 
picking costs take heavy toll. Then there’s 
the all-season light with its hosts of Insect 
pests. The costly fight is continuous from 
the time the seed are treated to prevent 
damping-off until the defoliant is applied 
to make the leaves fall off and let the sun 
shine in to prevent the big green bolls from 
rotting and to facilitate picking. 

The more costly a crop is to produce, the 
greater is the need for insurance. 

Every subscriber lucky enough to live In a 
crop-insurance county—end every renter 
who shares in an insurable crop—should 
contact hls county PMA office this week. Act 
now and make your family safe from disaster 
or crop failure in 1961. 


Effect of Recall of General MacArthur on 
the Japanese 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HERMAN WELKER 

OP IDAHO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record, an article 
from the Washington Star, dated April 
12, 1951, by the brilliant columnist Con¬ 
stantine Brown. I should say to the 
Senate, Mr. President, that few, in my 
opinion, are more profound on foreign 
affairs than this distiguished columnist. 
In this colunm Mr. Brown calls to our at¬ 
tention facts which should be known to 
every American. I should say that when 
Mr. Brown writes, “not officially con¬ 
firmed” he means that this fact is being 
kept secret from the public. 

Constantine Brown, probably more 
than any other columnist, has warned 
the United States regarding the situation 
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of Japan for a long time. On January 
the 16th of this year he told us: 

The poBBlblUty of RubbIb committing an 
aggression again Japan Is more In the minds 
of responsible offlclals today than In the 
past—^the Soviet has an Impressive submarine 
fleet and an adequate air force which has not 
yet been in action. 

I remember that on December 6 , last, 
he wrote in his column that there were I 5 
Russian divisions on the Siberia-Man- 
churia border, four of which were air¬ 
borne. At that time, as of now, the in¬ 
formation that four Russian-trained 
Japanese divisions were in the perimeter 
of Japan was a frightening fact for the 
thinking of the American people. I feel 
that Columnist Brown has done a great 
service to the American people in keep¬ 
ing us advised of the facts in the far- 
eastern theater. I believe the Senate 
and America will enjoy reading this col¬ 
umn. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Loyalty of Japanese Shaken—Smouldering 

Intrigues May Flare Out Into Open Now 

That MacArthur Is Not on Pedestal 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Nobody can challenge President Truman’s 
constitutional authority to “break" General 
MacArthur. But the wisdom of the move 
can be seriously questioned. The reper¬ 
cussions of this latest decision of the Presi¬ 
dent may have more far-reaching and world¬ 
wide consequences than he and his advisers 
seem to have anticipated. 

There will be much partisan speaking and 
writing about the domestic political reper¬ 
cussions of General MacArthur’s dismissal. 
They are of little Importance as far as the 
security of the Nation Is concerned. Whether 
Mr. Truman’s action will further diminish 
the chances of his reelectlon 18 months from 
now Is, In the present grave crisis, of only 
minor Importance. 

What is vitally Important Is the effect the 
summary dismissal may have on the Japa¬ 
nese people and on all the other nations of 
the Far East. 

We are not yet at peace, technically, with 
Japan. General MacArthur, with his genius 
for a “show”, has impressed the rank and 
file of Japanese people who, in their oriental 
way, placed him on an even higher level than 
they did their own Emperor before the war. 

General MacArthur was Infallible to them. 
He, and not the troops with him, represented 
America with all Its power. The Japanese 
musses are hardly aware of the existence of 
President Truman, Congress. General Mar¬ 
shall, and Secretary of State Acheson. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur was It. 

The unprecedented prestige of this one 
man permitted us to move practically all of 
our occupation forces from Japan when the 
Korean war broke out. The 76,000,000 Japa¬ 
nese remained quiet and orderly after our 
four divisions were sent to Korea, not be¬ 
cause they were loyal to America, but on 
account of the veneration for the supreme 
commander. 

The Communists failed In their few at¬ 
tempts to take advantage of the departure 
of the occupation forces. That was because 
the conqueror was still In Tokyo. Then 
suddenly, overnight, the Japanese people 
heard that their hero was made of clay, that 
somebody far away in Washington was able 
to Are him, just as if he were a mere official 
in a Japanese prefecture. 

A peace treaty with Japan has been ne¬ 
gotiated but has not been concluded. To all 
intent and purposes Jepan is still an oc¬ 
cupied country and mu-t be k3pt in sub- 
xevn—Ap-?.-1*9 


mission by the United States. All the pas¬ 
sions and intrigues that have been smolder¬ 
ing but never came to the surface during 
General MacArthur’s tenure may break Into 
the open now. 

There are reports—^not officially confirmed 
but emanating from official sources—^that 
some four Japanese divisions, organized 
from prisoners of the old Kwantung army 
and trained for the last 5 years In Siberia, 
have recently been placed in southern Sak¬ 
halin by the Soviet high command. 

It is only a short hop from Sakhalin 
to Hokkaido. There are indications that 
these free Japanese may wish to liberate 
their country. Moscow style. So long as the 
Japanese people stood loyally by the United 
States, personified for them by General Mac¬ 
Arthur. this threat might have been only 
military. But now that he has been toppled 
from his pedestal, the activities of Com¬ 
munist cells on the largest island. Honshu, 
may become a real threat. 

There is no telling how much support the 
Communists, backed by a military force of 
their own kin, may now receive to make 
Japan into a satellite. Until a peace treaty 
has been formally signed the authority of 
the Tokyo government with its own people 
is only a refiection of the prestige of the 
Supreme Allied Commander. 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. the new 
commander, is one of the ablest officers in 
the American Army. But in Japan he Is not 
the symbol of America which General Mac¬ 
Arthur used to be. Mr. Truman’s Im¬ 
petuosity and feeling of frustration at the 
attitude of the former allied commander 
may destroy the careful and constructive 
work done by General MacArthur. a work 
which was near to completion. 


Production and Marketing of Cotton 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

OF MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mi.ssisslppl. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just had the pleasure of 
reading a radio address delivered by our 
colleague the Honorable Kenneth A. 
Roberts, of Alabama, over WSB, At¬ 
lanta, Oa., on Saturday, April 21, 1951. 

In briefly summarizing the problems 
which now confront the cotton producers 
as a result of the unworkable celling 
established on the price of raw cotton, 
Mr. Roberts has pointed up one of the 
major problems facing our economy to¬ 
day. His address is a forceful example 
of the fine work he is doing on behalf of 
the farmers of the South and as such 
to the benefit of the entire economy of 
our Nation. 

Under imanimous consent. I include 
Mr. Roberts’ address as an extension of 
my remarks: 

Ladles and gentlemen, I would like to dis¬ 
cuss briefly a matter which is close to all of 
us here In the South. I do not believe that 
there Is a man, woman, or child in any of our 
Southern States who Is not affected In one 
way or another by the production and 
marketing of cotton. 

During recent years there has been a 
gradual change-over from cotton to dairying, 
b^ef cattle, and dlverslfled farming. ’This 
has left our farmers less dependent on cot¬ 
ton production, but it Is still one of our 
leading money crops. It Is contemplated by 
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Government offlclals that during the coming 
year there will be a demand for the largest 
cotton crop in the history of this country. 

Despite this unprecedented demand the 
Office of Price Stabilization, under the di¬ 
rection of Mr. DlSalle, has seen fit to place 
a price celling on raw cotton. This order 
would mean that the maximum price that 
farmers would receive for their cotton would 
be 45.76 cents per pound. 

’This, of course, at first glance, seems like 
a fairly reasonable price for cotton. It must 
bo remembered, however, that production 
costs have risen tremendously during the 
past few years. The price of fertilizer has 
advanced by leaps and bounds; there Is an 
Increasing scarcity of labor due to stepped- 
up Industrial activity and ne\ openings for 
Jobs with national-defense Installations. Re¬ 
cently Insect infestation, mainly boll wee¬ 
vils. has drastically lowered cotton produc¬ 
tion and increased the cost by making It 
necessary for the farmers to spend large sums 
for poison and dusting equipment. Infla¬ 
tionary prices and high labor costs have ad¬ 
vanced the price of farm machinery and 
equipment to an unreasonable level. 

’Thus, we see that what at first glance 
seemed like a good, substantial price for cot¬ 
ton does not look so enticing to the farmer 
who must make heavy Investments and then 
gamble on favorable weather and a success¬ 
ful fight with the boll weevil. Let us as¬ 
sume, however, that by good management 
and good fortune, and despite high produc¬ 
tion costs, our farmers are able to produce 
a record-breaking crop. What assurance 
have they been given that the celling price 
of cotton will not be rolled back and despite 
their efforts they will end up losing money 
once again? This seems to be a little Item 
that has been overlooked by the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

With this In mind action Is being Ini¬ 
tiated to assure the farmers of a minimum 
price for their cotton In keeping with pro¬ 
duction costs. The Office of Price Stabil¬ 
ization has been requested to Issue a state¬ 
ment to the effect that the prices will not 
be suddenly rolled back In the event that 
a heavy crop Is harvested. 

Further assurance of a reasonable price 
could be given by adopting a policy of stock¬ 
piling whatever amount may be produced 
over and above the present needs. 'The Gov¬ 
ernment has embarked on a program of 
stockpiling strategic materials to cope with 
the increasing but uncertain demands of 
an expanding national-defense program. 
Certainly It cannot be denied that an ample 
supply of cotton Is absolutely essential to 
our defense effort. A policy of this nature 
would not only insure the farmer a rea¬ 
sonable profit on his crop, but It would also 
make certain that our defense effort would 
not be hampered by a subsequent crop fail¬ 
ure. 

I feel that this Is a sound policy and In 
keeping with the best Interests of the south, 
ern farmers who made such a splendid con¬ 
tribution during World War II and who stand 
ready now to produce whatever is necessary 
to cope with any emergency. 

Abandonment of National Security for 
Cheap Partisan Politics 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW YORK 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are becoming aware 
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now that President Truman has aban¬ 
doned all responsibility for our national 
security and is playing the cheapest type 
of politics with the lives of our men on 
the battlefield in Korea. 

Under leave to extend. I am inserting 
as a part of my remarks an article by 
David Lawrence which appears in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 26. 
1951: 

Today in Wabhinoton 
(By Dftvld Lawrence) 

HBW BSCmUTT COtmCXL XmCBD, WITH MILITARY 
CXPBRTS ON IT 

la anybody in tbe Government really 
thinking about the over-all problems of 
security of tbe United States? There la 
no law on the statute books and no agency of 
the Government which can give an answer 
to this question and yet it concerns vitally 
the safety of the American people against at¬ 
tack and against defeat in war. 

Theoretically, it la the military depart¬ 
ments which have the Job of protection-^ 
they have the instrumentality—but actually 
today in America the military cannot make 
policy or assure security. 

Theoretically, tbe civilian authority is re¬ 
sponsible—but there is no such institution 
in Washington today which is concerned ex¬ 
clusively with the task of safeguarding the 
security of the United States. 

Theoretically, the President of the United 
States, as the Commander in Chief, is looked 
upon as the man responsible for the Nation’e 
security. But he does not and cannot give 
his whole time to the Job. Indeed, there is 
no specific mandate of law which allows the 
military men to make the policies that are 
BO closely related to military aecurlty. 

This amaaing defect in America's govern¬ 
mental structure was on tbe minds of some 
of our military men during the last war and 
they thought that, by establishing a National 
Security Council, the United States would at 
last have a board or agency which could 
make long-range plana for the security of 
the country. But the present law does not 
Include any military men in the set-up of 
the Council. 

The members are tbe President, the Vice 
President, the Secretary of State, the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, and the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board. 

JOINT CHlSrS LEFT OUT 

Yet this all-important agency, with not a 
single member giving full-time attention to 
the work, has the tremendous duty of ex¬ 
ecuting the following mandate as expressed 
in the National Security Act of 1049: 

“It shall, subject to the direction of the 
President, be the duty of the Council— 

“1. To assess and appraise the objectives, 
commitments and risks of the United States 
in relation to our actual and potential mili¬ 
tary power, in the Interest of national secu¬ 
rity, for the purpose of making recommen¬ 
dations to the President In connection 
therewith; and 

“2. To consider policies on matters of 
common interest to the departments and 
agencies of the Government concerned with, 
the national security and to make recom¬ 
mendations to the President in connection 
therewith." 

The National Security Council hardly ever 
met before the outbreak in Korea and has 
met only occasionally since then. Until Just 
recently it didn't have a full-time director 
or a staff. 

American ptdlcy. as it relates to our secu¬ 
rity, has been the subject of considerable 
debate in Congress these last few days but 
there is no evidence that an American long- 
range policy to safeguard national security 


was ever resolved by the National Security 
Council. 

What is more distressing, moreover, is that 
the principal military advisers of the Gov¬ 
ernment—^the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—have no statutory connection with the 
very agency that is supposed to be respon¬ 
sible for safeguarding the security of the 
United States. 

Apparently what has happened is that 
President Truman has abdicated his major 
responsibility for the security of the United 
States and has allowed the Department of 
State, under the vague heading "Foreign 
policy," to determine what ought really to 
be determined by tbe military ofllcers of 
the Government. The safety of America 
is assured or endangered today only as the 
Department of State may decide an issue. 
The amount of military forces to be raised 
or the use of those forces, and even the 
weapons such forces shall us3 and whether 
they shall attack or stand still and allow 
our Armed Forces to be bombed are policies 
decided by the Department of State. 

THE CIVILIAN AUTMOSITY 

This la the civilian authority which so 
many prominent Democrats in Congress are 
espousing today, but which they will not 
espouse very long when their oonstltuente 
eventually learn that military men have 
really nothing to say under our statutes 
about the policies that mean protection or 
weakness in our security. 

General MacArthur has raised some sub¬ 
stantial issues. Re is supposed to have been 
unable, according to Mr. Truman, to give 
wholehearted support ot the policies of the 
United States and the United Nations. Yet 
there is nobody in the White House or in the 
executive departments or in Congress today 
who can define those policies and show what 
they were or when they were approved by any 
statutory body charged with that responsi¬ 
bility. All that can be shown is that a few 
meetings of the National Security Council 
were held by members who gave Incidental 
attention to it in connection with their nu¬ 
merous other duties. 

What America needs is a National Security 
Council with military representation on it 
and one that will be above any one depart¬ 
ment of the Government. Three full-time 
civilian members of outstanding ability 
should be added. The Secretary of State 
should, of course, be on it and civilians 
should dominate it. The State Department, 
however, should not be tbe sole maker—as it 
is today—of Important policies directly bear¬ 
ing on the future security and safety of the 
United States. 


MacArthor’s Strategy of Strength in Aeia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

OF oaxooN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26 .1951 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. Z Include the following editorial 
from the Oregonian of April 20,1951: 
MAcAmroa’s SntATxaT or Stixnotr in Asu 

We think the American people will agree 
with the fundamental logic of General Mac- 
Artbur's position, so far as It ooncems tbe 
war in Korea. He lummed it up in hit 
dramatic address to Congress in these words; 
"War's very object li victory, not prolonged 


indecision. In war there la no substitute 
for victory." 

This is not to say that thare need be com¬ 
plete acceptance of hie five-point atrategy to 
throw the Communiata out of Korea. Cer¬ 
tainly we need not subscribe wholeheartedly 
to hU global policies, which Include the 
division of our limited strength to counter 
the division of Communist strength all over 
the world. Tbe grand atrategy of the global 
campaign must remain in tbe hands of 
civilian authorities—tbe Preoident, Congresa, 
and the free countries in the United Nations. 

There has been a diplomatic failure to 
avert and to end the Korean war. No one— 
not President Truman, who removed Mac¬ 
Arthur from his commands, nor the U. N. 
diplomats who call him a warmonger while 
refusing their shares of men and muni¬ 
tions—has proposed an alternative to the 
military strategy advanoed by MacArthur. 
Hence, his military advice will be carefully 
considered by the people, if not by the Tru¬ 
man administration. It is based on these 
facte: 

War was forced on m when the Commu¬ 
nists invaded South Korea, a United Nations 
protectorate. Tbe United States already hae 
suffered more than 60.000 casualties, and the 
nation we sought to liberate lies devastated. 
Red China refutes to negotiate a peace. Our 
casualties will go on without end if we con¬ 
tinue to fight a limited, defensive campaign 
on the Korean Peninsula, while tbe enemy 
gathers his strength in his mainland sanc¬ 
tuary without hindrance by American air 
attack. 

On behalf of the American and Allied sol¬ 
diers fighting for a free world in Korea, with 
only a remote poaaibllity of victory by Chi¬ 
nese withdrawal, General MacArthur pro¬ 
poses: 

That the enemy's sanctuary in Manchuria 
be neutralieed by aerial bombing; that our 
economic blockade against China, now in¬ 
effective, bo intenslfiod; that a naval blockade 
be Imposed against the China coast; that 
restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s 
coastal area and Manchuria be lifted; that 
tbe Formosan armies of the Nationalist exile, 
Cblang Kai-shek, be loosed against the Reds 
on the mainland with logistical support from 
the United States. 

In the last recommendation the general 
goes beyond the boundary of mlliUry strat¬ 
egy and involves himself in American na¬ 
tional policy in the Far Bast. In doing so he 
be is inconcistcnt. In the earlier part of his 
address MacArthur explained and clarified 
the causes of oriental unrest; tbe rejection 
of a dictatorial government; the striving for 
a better life which left tbe Chinese open to 
the rise of Communist control. 

Then, in the name of Korean victory, he 
proposes American aid to Chiang Kai-shek to 
restore the old dictatorship in all of China. 
We cannot accept this as national policy, 
even If such action were not almost certain— 
despite MacArthur’s denial—to Involve the 
use of American ground forces in the military 
morass of continental China. 

But General MacArthur, with masterful 
oratory and persuasive diction certain to 
make a terrific Impact on American minds, 
basically advanoed a policy of strength—a 
policy the Asiatics and the Kremlin would 
understand and respect—In contrast to the 
policy of weakness maintained by the United 
Nations and the Truman administration both 
before and after the start of the Korean war, 
and with the single exception of our Inter¬ 
vention against the North Korean Reds. We 
come back to the question: Who has a better 
military program? 

Without bitterness, but with the SMuranoe 
of his great knowledge of the Orient and of 
war in all its phases. General MacArthur 
brought tbe challenge to the Prealdency. the 
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CongresB, and the American people. It Is: 
Stand and die; or attack and win. Continued 
Chinese aggression In Korear-a spring offen¬ 
sive reported building—would leave no other 
course. And Congress gave him a standing 
ovation when he noted that his views have 
been fully shared by practically every mili¬ 
tary leader concerned with the Korean cam¬ 
paign, “including our own Joint Chiefs of 
Staff." 

His powerful presentation of the Korean 
problem renews the hopes of the people for 
an early solution and the honorable achieve¬ 
ment of oxir goal: The liberation of all Korea 
from Communist invasion and the restora- 
ton of free, elective government to the Ko¬ 
rean people. 


Deferment of College Students 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdayt April 26, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent. 1 include in 
the Record a letter I received from Dr. 
E. B. Norton, president of State Teachers 
College. Florence, Ala., containing a 
timely commentary, to which I Invite the 
attention of the Members. 

Dr. Norton is one of the outstanding 
educators of this country, and his vast 
experience makes his observation of even 
greater Importance at this moment. 

The letter follows: 

State Teachers College, 
Florence, Ala., April 13, 1951, 
Hon. Robert E. Jones, 

T/ie House o/ Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bob: It seems unfortunate that so 
many editorial comments, so many of the 
pronouncements of columnists and of radio 
commentators, and so much of the public 
debate concerning proposals for deferring 
college students have centered around a false 
assumption and. Indeed, an Irrelevant point 
in the debate. 

It does not seem fair either to the admin¬ 
istration or to the Congress or. for that 
matter, to either the Armed Forces or the 
selective service, nor does it seem fair to 
either colleges or college students, to infer 
that the operation of proposed draft pro¬ 
cedures for the deferment of college students 
would create an Intellectual aristocracy 
by exempting college students from their 
military service obligations. 

It shatters the morale of college students 
who are earnestly seeking to prepare them¬ 
selves for life as well as for Improved service 
to their country to know that they may be 
considered as dodging the draft, or as acting 
otherwise than in the national Interest when 
they remain in college. It is especially ob¬ 
noxious to them to be thought of as asking 
special exemptions, because of intellectual 
ability or economic fortune while less for¬ 
tunate brothers and acquaintances will be 
required to don uniforms merely because 
they lack either the mental capacity to do 
college work or the financial ability to main¬ 
tain themselves in college. 

This does not seem to be a quick, positive, 
complete, all-out mobilixatlon for prompt 
military victory in a declared war. This 
seems to be a long drawn-out. Indefinite 
mobilization to meet many very critical situ¬ 


ations in world affairs including possible 
military fronts not yet determined. 

To take the necessary steps to insure an 
adequate, continuous flow of trained man¬ 
power for competent leadership in the Armed 
Forces and in all of the critical aspects of 
our highly complex national life should not 
be considered as simply showing favoritism 
to some particular group of young men who 
may have been fortunate enough to enter 
college and capable enough to do satisfac¬ 
tory work. If it is in the national interest, 
not only to permit but actually to encourage 
all potential college students to get as much 
college education as possible before entering 
the Armed Forces and then to perform their 
full military duty, then let us put the argu¬ 
ment on that basis. If such is not in the 
national Interest, then let’s face the issue 
and Induct students as promptly as they may 
be needed and place them where their serv¬ 
ices are most needed. 

The red-blooded, patriotic young men 
whom I know as students in college will be 
willing to stay there to equip themselves 
more fully for better and greater service to 
their country if they are convinced that it 
is in the national interest as well as in their 
own personal Interest to do so. They will be 
very unhapy over remaining In college if the 
general public gets the idea that by doing so 
they will be shirking their duty and pushing 
over onto someone else less fortunate and 
less capable the responsibility for meeting a 
military crisis. 

In an enlightened country whose very form 
of government and way of life depend upon 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual foundations 
laid definitely by the processes of education, 
our people should consider what the disrup¬ 
tion of educational institutions over a long- 
extended period of mobilization might mean, 
not Just to those institutions but to the 
welfare of the country as a whole. 

In the official debating and voting on the 
question of deferments of college students I 
hope that you will help to keep the issues 
clarified, and that, regardless of the deci¬ 
sions concerning the appropriate assign¬ 
ments for college students, there may not 
be Involved any impugning of the motives of 
colleges or of college students regarding a 
patriotic desire to serve where most needed. 

Yours sincerely, 

E. B. Norton, President, 


A Study io Coutrasts 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. NOAH M. MASON 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
quotations from General MacArthur’s 
address to Congress, and quotations 
from President Truman, given to a writ¬ 
er for the New Yorker, for publications 
in that magazine. These quotations are 
for comparison and contrast: 

A soldier’s farewell (Oen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthw): “The issues are fundamental and 
reach quite beyond the realm of partisan 
consideration. * * * You cannot appease 
or otherwise surrender to communism in 
Asia without simultaneously undermining 
our effort to halt Its advance in Europe, 
* * * While I was not consulted prior to 
the President's decision to Intervene in sup¬ 
port of the Republic of Korea, that decision, 


from a military standpoint, proved a sound 
one. • • • The above views have been 

fully shared in the past by practically every 
military leader concerned with the Korean 
campaign, including our own Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. * • • I now close my military 

career and Just fade away—an old soldier 
who tried to do his duty as Ood gave him 
the light to see that duty.” 

President Truman speaking: “There was 
one columnist who wrote some lie about my 
family when I was in the Senate, and in¬ 
stead of writing him a letter I called him on 
the phone, and I said: ’You so-and-so, if you 
say another word about my family. I’ll come 
down to your office and shoot you.’ He 
hasn’t printed a whisper about them since. 
I’m saving up four or five good, hard 
punches on the nose, and when I’m out of 
this Job. I’m going to run around and deliver 
them personally." 


The St. Lavnrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

or VERMONT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday. April 26, 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “St. Lawrence Project and 
United States Steel Needs," from the 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch of March 10,1951, 
and an editorial entitled “A Seaway and 
Mistaken Economics." from the Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen of March 11.1951. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Moline (Ill.) Dispatch of March 
10, 1961] 

Bt. Lawrence Project and United States 
Steel Needs 

The Nation’s growing need for steel to 
match its defense effort may force the adop¬ 
tion of the controversial St. Lawrence water¬ 
way project. One of the oldest issues in 
Washington, It has been recommended by 
every President since Harding without result. 

The project is making It possible for ocean 
ships to travel from the St. Lawrence River 
through all the Great Lakes and to construct 
a 2,200,000 horsepower electrical plant at 
Massena, N. Y. At present the system of 
rivers, canals, and lakes is too shallow and 
too narrow in places to allow the deeper draft 
ships to enter from the ocean. 

Secretary of Interior Chapman has given 
the project a piuh in stating that the Na¬ 
tion needs a better transportation route to 
the iron ore fields in Labrador, situated on 
the St. Lawrence River at the eastern tip of 
Canada. 

The Labrador ore has two attractive char¬ 
acteristics. It has a high content of iron 
and it lies close to the surface of the ground. 

And Labrador’s strategic position is ap¬ 
pealing. If hostilities break open, the ore 
fields are within the continental limits of the 
Northern Hemisphere, and the ore could be 
transported through the chain without fear 
of submarines. 

Proponents, of the project, which Include 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—feel that the additional 
electric power from the da 2 ns would stimu¬ 
late the operation of aluminum and other 
industries in the Northeast. 
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And further, it ii argued that the alternate 
water route will alleviate the approaching 
crieia in rail transportation. 

How much would it cost? There Is dis¬ 
agreement on that. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association 
says: “The project would cost only $656,- 
000,000—$192,000,000 for power and $374,- 
000,000 for navigation. All of this will be 
liquidated by power revenues and navigation 
tolls.” 

The Association of American Railroads says 
it would cost more than that and that the 
taxpayers of the United States and Canada 
would be underwriting the deal. 

If the project fits into the emergency 
picture as Wilson says, then the gentlemen 
on Capitol Hill had best speed things up. The 
system won’t be effected overnight, and we 
don’t want to be in the midst of construc¬ 
tion If and when Uncle Joe pulls the trigger. 

IFrom the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen of March 
11, 1951] 

A SZAWAY AND MlSTAKKN ECONOMICS 

A man who knows his way in the history 
of the world’s supplies of minerals, ores, 
and how best to use them asks this news¬ 
paper a question it cannot answer. How, 
the engineer asks, will the United States 
maintain, in the longer future, its Industrial 
supremacy if access to the vast Labrador de¬ 
posits of high-grade ore is made difficult or 
practically impossible? 

The questioner was thinking of the re¬ 
fusal of the American Congrers to have any 
part in the construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway. The problem, and it is one 
of vast economic Importance to the Ameri¬ 
can people, may roughly be summed up as 
follows: 

In the late 1930's. American steel com¬ 
panies Invested a good many millions in the 
iron-ore possibilities recently discovered in 
Labrador near the Quebec frontier. Now the 
300 or more miles of railway is about com¬ 
pleted from the mines to the Bay of St. 
Lawrence. The natural, reasonable method 
of transportation from that point south¬ 
ward is by the proposed seaway. Canada 
now seems determined to build this water¬ 
way. without United States aid if neces¬ 
sary. but if she does the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment thinks American Importers should pay 
a toll for use of the canal. Such a charge 
would radically change the economic pros¬ 
pect apparently visible when the original 
plans were made. 

United States iron ores, of high grade, 
are rapidly reaching the stage of exhaus¬ 
tion. The glories of Mesabi Range in the 
Northwest are becoming legends. Short 
Bight could gravely injure the American steel 
industry and its related industries. Or a 
huge economic, social, and industrial project 
in ore and in water transportation could be 
at the least long delayed in fulflUment. And 
the prime cause would be the same appre¬ 
hensions which mistakenly met the building 
of the Panama Canal with prophecies of 
doom for the railroads. Now it is power 
utilities and the railroads that Join in help¬ 
ing to thwart the St. Lawrence seaway. . 


Di$iiu$$als From the State Department 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wiscoMsnv 

IN THE SENATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 26, mi 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “State Department Ousts 5$ as 
Security Risks.” published this morn¬ 
ing in the Washington Times-Hcrald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

State Depaxtmbnt Onsre 6S As Sicuextt 
(By John Fisher) 

Fifty-five persons were removed from the 
State Department as security risks last year, 
secret testimony to a congressional commit¬ 
tee disclosed last night. 

Of these, 64 were homosexuals and forced 
to resign, it was learned. The other was 
discharged as a seciirity and loyalty risk. 
This brought the total removed during the 
3 years ended December 8l to 144 homo¬ 
sexuals and 14 other risks. 

In addition, four other sex perverts have 
been requested to resign this year. 

M’CAETHT SUBSTANTUTED 

This information, furnished the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee in closed session and 
Just released. sulMtantiated charges by Sen¬ 
ator McCaetht, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
and other congressional critics last year that 
the State Department had been infiltrated 
by persons who may be tempted to betray 
national security, despite administration de¬ 
nials to the contrary. 

The Tydlngs “whitewash” committee 
named to investigate McCaetht’s charge 
didn't even delve into the presence of homo¬ 
sexuals in the Department despite knowledge 
Soviet esponage has used such perversion as 
blackmail to extract secrets. 

Members of the appropriations commit¬ 
tee demanded data on loyalty and security 
ricks in connection with the State Depart¬ 
ment's request for $283,660,476 in funds for 
the next fiscal year, an increase of $18,178.- 
329 over the current year. 

rotJB cases pzndxnc 

“We treat homosexuals as security risks,” 
Carlisle H. Humelslne, Deputy Under Secre¬ 
tary, told the committee. 

He said 4 cases are pending, an addi¬ 
tional 11 persons are under investigation, 
and 2 individuals are under suspension on 
other grounds awaiting a final decision on 
dismissal. 

Humelslne vigorously denied charges in a 
recent gossip book on Washington that State 
Department funds have been used to pro¬ 
vide visiting dignitaries with immoral 
escorts. 

Other testimony disclosed: 

1. Intelligence had warned all concerned 
government agenciee for a long time of 
the possibility of invasion by North Koreans, 
such as occurred last June 25. 

MAC AETRUK STAND 8T7NP0ETBD 

2. Assistant Secretary Dean Rusk said “we 
are determined not to allow Communist ag¬ 
gression to succeed in Korea” and “our ob¬ 
jective is to prevent Formosa from falling 
into the hands of a regime that is hostile to 
the United States.” Strangely enough, these 
are objectives stated by General MacArthur 
and for which he was fired. Rusk praised 
MacArthur for his Japanese policy. 

8. .Rusk also admitted the fighting in 
Korea constitutes War, not the police action 
claimed by President Truman. 

4. There are approximately 250,000 Ameri¬ 
can ground, air, and Navy troops Involved in 
Korea. Including seven divisions of grotmd 
troops. 

PEOPAOAMDA IIAOAKNS FAlLg 

6. The Department spent $680,717 to send 
60,000 copies Of the propaganda magaaine 
Amerika to Russia for distribution by the 
Soviet news agency under Government agree¬ 
ments, but the Russians returned 80.000 
copies unsold. The Department even had 


difficulty giving them .'vway tree In other 
countries. 

6. The Department requested $1,000,000 
for entertainment allowances abroad, an in¬ 
crease of $885,000 over this year. 


Coiidition$ in Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRKXSON 

or NEW JERSEY 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1952 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have been very much impressed by an 
article which appeared in the April 19 
issue of the Democrat, of Flemington. 
N. J.. embodying a letter to the editor 
from Theodore A. Marks. Mr. Marks 
forcefully reminds us in his thought- 
provoking observations that in the pres¬ 
ent crisis we can ill afford to neglect our 
responsibilities to agriculture. 

In the hope that the letter will be read 
by every Member of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Sees Calamity Ahead dob Amacvvrvvai and 
THE Nation 

New Market, N. J., April 12. 1951. 
To the Editor or the Democrat : 

The following words are right out of the 
mouth of Charles P. Brannan, Secretary of 
the United States Department of Agriculture: 

"No other major segment of our economy 
went through such a severe economic set¬ 
back. Net income realized by farm operators 
dropped from almost eighteen billion in 1947 
to about sixteen and five-tenths billion in 
1948; about fourteen billion in 1949 and 
about thirteen billion in I960.” 

You will see from these figures that agri¬ 
culture lost a net income (1 say net) of over 
ten and one-half billions in 8 years. Who 
lost this ten and one-half billions in 8 years— 
the 4,500.000 farmers, small and large, in the 
United States, and you must not forget that 
during those 8 years every other branch of 
the economy of the United States Increased 
every year. 

Add to the above losses another two bil¬ 
lions which might possibly cover the losses 
sustained by farmers In the November 26, 
1960, windstorm, the loss of 10,000 beef cattle 
in Florida during the freeze of February 1951. 
together with tornadoes, hurricanes, floods, 
and frosts, and you will wonder bow any 
farmer can continue in business. 

Mr. Brannan also said: 

“Prices of many farm commodities have 
very little relationship to consumer prices. 
Several examples give this picture clearly: 

“The cotton In a shirt now selling for 
$8.60 to $4 probably did not bring the farmer 
more than 80 cents. 

“A 10-cent can of tomatoes represents 
about 8 cents of gross Income to the farmer. 

“The corn in a can retailing at 19 cents 
brought less than 2% cents to the producer. 

“Onions which were selling in stores in 
November for 6.7 cents a pound bad been sold 
by the farmers for a little over 1 cent. 

“When milk leaves the farm. It immedi¬ 
ately goes into a distribution and processing 
system that almost doubles its price in a few 
hours. 

“The wheat in a loaf of bread that sells 
for 16 to 16 cents brings the farmer only 
about 3% cents. It is interesting to note 
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that the retail price of bread has gone up 17 
cents a loaf since June. If this were due 
entirely to a rise In the price of wheat, It 
would mean that wheat had gone up 11.12 a 
bushel. Actually, the farm price of wheat 
In January was only 16 cents a bushel higher 
than It was before the Korean outbreak." 

In any other line of business when one 
man loses another gains, so all these losses 
must have been passed on to others. Did the 
nonfarm consumer receive any of It? The 
answer Is very little. The middleman and 
big business received nearly all of It. If it 
were possible for all the farmers of the 
United States today to give away everything 
they produced the ultimate consumer would 
be benefited very little, and In time the 
result would be the same as mentioned above. 
But Just as you never miss the sunshine un< 
til the shadows fall, so the time will come 
when—and come it will and very soon at 
that—when you. the consumers, will either 
have to pay a whole lot more for the food you 
buy. and some things you will not even be 
able to buy. 

Farmers and their families are quitting the 
farms every year at the rate of a half million. 
The farm population today Is 28,000,000 but 
the growth of the country is over 2,500,000 
yearly. In 5 years the population will have 
Increased 15,000,000—equivalent to the popu¬ 
lation of Canada. With fewer farmers and 
more mouths to feed you will see what is 
facing us. 

For example take milk. The amount 
of milk now being produced has been drop¬ 
ping every month for the last year. Farm¬ 
ers are selling out and those who remain 
are decreasing their herds because they can 
get better prices, proportionately, for their 
cows than to feed them and produce milk. 
If we should have a drought and you can get 
milk next fall for 30 cents you will be lucky. 

The carry-over of the stock of wheat in 
the United States at the present time will be 
the shortest we have had in years, and the 
new crop will be—from present estimates 
and my personal observation—less than it 
has been in a generation. In addition, farm¬ 
ers are showing a don’t-care attitude be¬ 
cause while prosperity exists all around they 
have never received any part of it. 

It Is true that farmers are getting today 
more than they did at the start of the Korean 
war in June 1950, but from November 1948 
until May 1960, the price of all farm com¬ 
modities had dropped, some as much as 33 Vs 
percent. Farm prices at that time in a good 
many Instances were back to the level of 
1939, whereas all other branches of indus¬ 
try had been increasing during that time, 
so when prices started to increase in June 
it found the farmers receiving very little 
for their products while Industry being 
unionized never gave up anything, but in 
reality got more. Even at the present time 
farmers are not receiving as much as they 
did in November 1948 while industry has 
had six wage increases. 

Notice the next time and you will see com¬ 
parisons start from the Korean war In June 
1950. Somebody is covering up something. 

Now you may be tempted to ask how can 
any business like present-day farming con¬ 
tinue to exist? Behind the answer to this 
question lies the greatest worry confronting 
the Nation today—in one word, “starvation." 

At the present time, when farmers see they 
cannot make ends meet, they simply quit 
and go into Industry. This they are doing 
by the thousands weekly. Our present head 
of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture knows as much about farming as a 
mocking bird knows about law. He believes 
the cheaper he prices the farmers' products 
the better it wUl be for the nonfarm con¬ 
sumer, not figuring that what might be ftm 
to him Is death to others, and so the avail¬ 
able supply of food decreases dally. 

We have on hand at the present time only 
enough food to last us until the end of this 
year, and if we were ever to go to war with 


Russia, their saboteurs would see to It that 
nothing is harvested. 8o in our present 
emergency and with the same condltiozui 
hanging over our heads, possibly for all time, 
we should have nationid underground pan- 
tries bulging with storable food to last for at 
least 8 years Instead of at the present time 
until December, and no chance of replenish¬ 
ment if a real emergency should overtake us. 

Mr. Brannan has made a bankrupt of agri¬ 
culture and would not be tolerated in the 
smallest business anywhere in the United 
States longer than the first year, according to 
the results accomplished by him. Why 
should 152,000,000 people see starvation star¬ 
ing them in the face and still continue with 
the source and cause of forthcoming dis¬ 
aster? 

Theo. a. Marks. 


The Truman-MacArthur Controversy 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, SR. 

or LOmSlANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress by me on the Truman-MacArthur 
controversy, broadcast from Station 
WWL in New Orleans, La., on Tuesday, 
April 24. 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ladles and gentlemen, since my last re¬ 
port to you over this station, General Mac- 
Arthur has presented his views to a Joint 
meeting of the Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. It was a drama-packed session, 
the equal of which I cannot recall during 
my many years of public service. Senators 
and Congressmen, as well as scores of high- 
ranking Government offlcials and visitors in 
the galleries, listened Intently to each word 
that fell from the lips of the general. Ex¬ 
cept for the frequent outbursts of applause, 
everyone remained quiet, almost breath¬ 
less. and one could hear a pin drop during 
the entire proceeding. And as the veteran 
commander of our Asiatic forces brought his 
speech to a close, the audience was visibly 
moved—many a tear was shed as MacArthur 
announced that after 62 years of military 
service, he was now. like the old soldier In 
the Army ballad, ready to close his military 
career and Just fade away. 

Unquestionably, the general was at his 
best and delivered a most Impressive speech. 
Many of you, I am sure, heard it over your 
radios, and have seen rebroadcasts over 
television. The immediate reaction in Wash¬ 
ington to the Asiatic policy advocated by 
MacArthur was, as might be expected, fairly 
evenly divided. Many Republicans endorsed 
his proposal to carry the war to the Chinese 
mainland, while most Democrats advocated 
caution and a further exploration of the 
world political implications involved by such 
action. 

For my own part, I have tried to view this 
problem objectively, without emotion, or bias 
or prejudice, but with a high sense of duty. 
From the very beginning. I have expressed 
the view that President Truman was clearly 
within his constitutional rights in removing 
MacArthur from the far eastern command. 
And further, that the General's Insistent eu- 
cropchment into the field of foreign policy, 
in advocacy of a program which was contrary 
to that laid down by his Commander in 
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Chief, constituted an act of insubordination 
which should not be glossed over. It is my 
view that MacArthur deliberately precipitated 
his own dismissal in an attempt to bring to 
a showdown the deepeeated divergence be- 
tween his views on the far eastern policy and 
those held by* the administration. In this 
he has been successful. His dramatic ap¬ 
pearance before the Congress has touched 
off a spirited, and at times, heated debate 
that will rev'^rberate through the halls of 
the Senate and House of Representatives for 
months to come. Forgotten are the “troops 
to Europe" issue, the “fortress America doc¬ 
trine.” as advocated by President Hoover, 
f.nd other controversial Issues. All interest 
centered now on the one burning ques¬ 
tion: Should wo carry the Korean war to 
the Manchurian and Chinese mainland in 
the hope of achieving a quick victory, or 
should we continue our present policy of en¬ 
deavoring to limit the conflict to the Korean 
peninsula, and make every effort to attain a 
peaceful settlement without appeasement? 

This question has weighed upon my mind 
for days and weeks, in fact for months. It 
has been uppermost in my thoughts ever 
since the Chinese stealthily marched into 
Korea and, by the commitment of a rela¬ 
tively small portion of their countless hordes 
of manpower, snatched from our forces a 
victory that was almost within grasp. My 
resentment at the actions of the Chinese 
Communists was Just as strong and burning 
as that of every other loyal American. Our 
country has never before been placed in a 
position where It could not Immediately 
strike back at any aggressor who attacked 
our soldiers. We have never been prone to 
present the other cheek when slapped in the 
face. It is but a typically American reac¬ 
tion that we should want to immediately 
press the battle home to our new foe. I con¬ 
fess that I have felt and still do entertain 
that desire. I am sure that most of you feel 
the same way. The wonder to me has been 
that the American public has been able to 
exercise restraint for so long a time. 

Why, then, has not President Truman, 
who is as loyal and patriotic an American as 
any of us, taken action long ago to strike 
back at Manchurian and Chinese bases? Why 
have not our Joint Chiefs of Staff—all loyal, 
patriotic Americans, and every inch of them 
a soldier—precipitated long before now a 
showdown with the Chinese Communists? I 
do not profess to know what is in the minds 
of these able military men, but I am satisfied 
that all of them are guided solely by the one 
purpose as enunciated by President Truman 
in his radio address of last week: “To avert 
the tragedy of an all-out war with China, 
which in turn, would inevitably lead us into 
world war III.” 

This, then, is the basic point at which 
MacArthur and the President have parted 
ways. It is the point at which I, too, must 
part with MacArthur, Irrespective of my ad¬ 
miration for him as a soldier and as an 
administrator. Whether or not our present 
policy in Korea will prevent another dev¬ 
astating world conflict remains for the fu¬ 
ture to decide, but I have made my decision 
to support the President and our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at this crossroads in our his¬ 
tory only after weighing dispassionately the 
present position of our Nation in the world 
political picture. 

Militarily, and if we consider only the 
Asiatic theater. MacArthur may be right. 
Certainly many of his recommendations with 
respect to the Asiatic war coincide with my 
own. I have long contended that we should 
at all cost hold on to Formosa and not per¬ 
mit it to fall into enemy hands. It forms 
an integral part of our Pacific defezute sys¬ 
tem. and as MacArthur points out. it com¬ 
pletes the circle of military bases vtdilch 
make of the Pacific our outer line of defense. 
I believe that we should arm the Nationalist 
forces on Formosa, but unless and until the 
occasion presents itself and we are prepared 
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to ivige All-out iv«r uith OhlUA. ire eeasiot 
unOerUke to transport ttwm to the Chinees 
mahHand. 

With respect to the propoeOd Chinese 
blocdcade, 1 have advocated for many months 
that our Oovemment make more insistent 
demands upon our allies to cut off completely 
the flow of goods to the Ohineee Commu¬ 
nists. I can see no sense in some members 
at the United XVattons lighting the Ohineee 
in Korea, while trading with them through 
the hack door. Along with this, we ehould 
take steps to make more effective our block¬ 
ade of the Chinese coast, thereby reducing 
the war potentiality of the Chinese Reds* 
armies. 

As for the fourth point mentioned by 
MacArthur—that we should remove restrle- 
tions on air reconnalsaance of China's coastal 
areas and of iCanchurla—I believe that in 
vloW of the presence of Chinese troops in 
Korea, this might be done without provok¬ 
ing an all-out war with the Chinese Com¬ 
munist government. 

These, then, are the four steps which Mac¬ 
Arthur states he urged upon Washington 
and which, according to him. were agreed 
to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. You will 
note that, with the eaoeption of using Chi¬ 
nese Rationalist troops in an assault upon 
the Chinese mainland, the reocmmenda- 
tlons are confined to reconnaissance and 
blockade operations. 1 have hmg felt that 
we could undertake these steps without 
committizig ourselves to open warfare with 
the Chinese on Chinese soil. 

Although many conunentatoia have stated 
that MacArthur In hla speech charged that 
his advocacy of bombing Manchurtan and 
Chinese bases had the prior approval of our 
Joint Chiefs of staff, 1 find no basis lor the 
statement. The general stated only that the 
four steps wbldh I have just outlined, and 
which do not include the bombing of Man¬ 
churian and Ohtneee basee, "have been fully 
shared in the past by practically every- mili¬ 
tary leader oonoerned with the Korean cam¬ 
paign. including our own Joint Ohiefa of 
Staff.” 

Zn a radio forum dianinislon of the Far Saat 
controversy in which Iparttol|»ted this week, 
one Membw of Oongresa argued that by 
following MacArthur's reconunendatlons we 
can put an end to the constant attrition of 
our manpower on the Korean battlefields. Zf 
I thought that carrying the air war to Man¬ 
churian and Chineee baaaa, plus the uae of 
Chiang Kai-shek's Formosan troops, would 
aooompllsh that purpose. Z would not hesitate 
to support such an undertaking. We would 
all welcome a relatively eaay way out of our 
preeent dilemma. But what of the oonae- 
quences if and when we take theee bold 
steps? Z believe that the Amerlean people 
ahould be fully apprised of the impUcaUons 
Invcdved. and for that r easo n I shall welcome 
a full debate in Oongrees on the subject. 
I am confident that when all of the feeta 
are before the public, and upon eober reOeo- 
Uon of what sueh precipitate aeUon ml^t 
lead to. much at the meat hysteria that la 
evident today will diaappear. 

Zist us examine more eloeely the pomiblli- 
tlas—perliapa I ahould eay probabUtUee-^bat 
will confront us should we aeslst the Ohineee 
Nationalist foroes in Invading the Ohineee 
mainland from Formosa, ddang Kai-shek 
reputedly hat some aoo.tM)0 men on that 
island. Assuming that we can equip them 
property without depriving our own fewoee of 
much-needed arms and ammunition, and 
that we succeed In landing them on the 
Ohineee mainland, cr on Hainan ZMaad. 
whichever la the ol^eettve. Is there any guar¬ 
anty that they can Zmid on after they have 
landed? What if the Ghlneae Bed armlea 
threaten to puah them into the sea? Will 
we stand idly by and tot them be annihilated. 


and thereby Incur the eternal aeom and 
damnation cf the Orient, or wUl we go to 
their rescue? All of you know the answer. 
We would throw every man, every ship, every 
plane that we eould mueter Into a herolo 
effort to save our allies, and a bloody, never- 
ending straggle between our hoys and the 
Chineee hordes wlU have been Joined. 

I well remember the historic statsosent of 
Winston Churchill on Fsbruary 9. IMl. That 
was in the eerty part of World War II. when 
the United States was still neutral, but 
England bad her back to the wall as a result 
of nrsnee’B capitulation. On that occasion 
GhurehUl said to the United Statee: "Give 
us the tools and we wlB liniah the Job.** Yee, 
we furnished the tooto, but we also had to 
finish the Job. Later, sfter Pearl Harbor, 
Churchill made another statement that will 
go down In history: “We have lost Singapore, 
but we have won the United States over to 
our side." We ended by not only sending 
tons of auppitos. but more troope than all 
of our allies combined. 

There is considerable similarity in our po¬ 
sitions then and now. In effect, Ohiang Kai- 
shek is saying to us, with MacArthur in ac¬ 
cord. *'01ve my aaen the arms and land them 
on the Chinese coast, and we will do the 
rest." I cannot forget that this same leader, 
and theee same men. supported by hundreds 
of thousands of other Chinese soldiers, were 
once before on the Chinese mainland. Al¬ 
though they started out with control of most 
of China, they eventually were cut to pieces 
by Bed armies. 

As Z have stated, there can be no advance 
guaranty that a landing by Ohiaag Kai- 
shek's men on the Ohineee coast will be suo- 
ccssful. and in fact, its feasibility seems 
highly questionable. It is my firm belief that 
we would be courting disaster If we encour¬ 
aged and participated in such a risky venture. 
In the long run, we would be drawn into the 
conflict on an all-out scale, and our casual¬ 
ty Itot would dwarf the {wesent losses in Ko¬ 
rea. We must remember that Stalin would 
like nothing better than to see us bsoome 
embroiled in an Intermlnabte, eoetly wer of 
attrition <m the Ohineee m ai n land, for then 
his ptons for undermining the democratic 
natioas of Western Europe and Asia could 
proceed with little fear of interference from 
us. 

Zn weighing the relative advantagee and 
disadvantages of enlarging the Korean con¬ 
flict. we must take into cems tder atton rtso 
our position in the united Nations Orgsnisi 
tkm. Whether we like to admit it or not, 
our Nation to no longer afree agent in reach¬ 
ing Btojor tntematlonal political doo to to n s. 
If we expect the cooperation and backing of 
the otbMT free nations of the world, we must 
consult with ttiem befmw reaching decisions, 
and our actions must be supported by a ma¬ 
jority of the members, otherwise we will 
bring about the coUapee at the entire struo- 
ture for world peace that we have so pa¬ 
tiently built up sinoe World War ZZ. And 
with the death of the United Hattons wUl 
go our chances of preventing the spread of 
oommunism over the Eurasian, African, and 
AustraUasKConttnents. We may as well face 
reality; we cannot do the job alone. While 
many polat out that the major part of the 
burden in Korea to being borne by us, and 
for that reason we should have a free hand 
in dealing with the Chinese, still we oannot 
evade the fact that events in Asia profoundly 
affect all of Europe. Znesospably, our West¬ 
ern European alUas win be drawn into the 
oosdttct Bhottid Russia aoma to China's aid, 
and they will bear tha brunt of any agi«*i«g 
on the western front. MacArthur admitted 
in his qmeoh to the Ortngress that events 
In Asia oannot he divorced from EuNpe, yet 
at no point did MacArthur mention the 
United Nattima, or ttm poaslble zepercus- 
stons that mii^t develop among our Euro¬ 


pean allies ahoaM Ms views atxmt the Xo- 
lean war prevail. 

It to slgnlfleant, loo, that MacArthur 
hettfed consMtoratoly in Me statenmit re¬ 
garding the poeslhlllty of Rossla'a entering 
the war thottld we fclllow his adelee. He 
said, and I quote htoexaot worda; *Y1ie Soviet 
will noft neoeesarlly mesh its sotlons with 
our moves.** Be may think that the Rus¬ 
sians wUl remain neutral, but he goes no 
further than that. MO doubt he still remem¬ 
bers Bsd eSdna's intervention In Ihe Korean 
war. Bad MacArthur anticipated that the 
Ohineee Oommuatots wotfld latervene at that 
time, he certainly would not have permitted 
his troep s to he caught like rata in a trap 
among the Icy mountains of northern Korea, 
with tenuous supply lines and Inadequate 
reserves. In simple words. MacArthw 
guesaed wrong about the Chinese last fall, 
and there to a strong posBlblltty that he to 
gueasing wrong now about Russia. 

Z refuse to bettove that any oonsMerations 
other than the welfare and futtve safety of 
our country have influenced the President 
and hla mUitary advisers in resolving the 
current controversy. They alone have In 
their poaeeseton all of the facts regarding 
our own military strength, the strength of 
our allies, and—to the extent that our 
oeuntertntelUgenoe has been able to pro- 
vtde—the strength at our enemies and po¬ 
tential enemies. The eouree that ttiey are 
following in Asia is not appeasement. It to 
no m ore than an honest, sincere effort to 
avert a death-struggle between ourselves 
and Soviet Russia. If we oannot avert this 
costly, devastating conflict, at least we muet 
try to choorn the time and place for It. 

Z have faith in Marshall. Bteenhower. 
Bradley, CoUlns, Vandenberg, and Sherman. 
They are all mature, able, experienced mili¬ 
tary strategists and they alone are In a posi¬ 
tion to plan our Nation's military strategy. 
I shall follow closely the hearings now being 
conducted by the Senate Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, which 
are meeting jointly to hear testimony from 
our Defense Secretary and the Chiefs of 
Staff. A great deal of their testimony will 
of necessity be confidential. There will be 
much Information of highly aec:‘et nature 
that they cannot even Impart to the com¬ 
mittee members. I am confident, however, 
that the two committees will bring to light 
the views of our military leaders on the Mac¬ 
Arthur proposals. Z shall present to you in 
subsequent broadcasts as mudb of this In¬ 
formation as Z am permitted to divulge, and 
In the meantime I urge all of you to be 
calm. Do not permit your emotione to atlfle 
your better Judgment on thla vitally Impor- 
tant queaUon. but let ua all be patient amf 
await the development of the true facta be¬ 
fore we reach definite conclualona. 

Remembe r , Z need your advice and counsel. 
Your ofNutructive critlotom to appreciated. 


H s p p eBh gi is WstUsglsR 

EXTENSION OF BRMARKB 

ilQN,EDWi^ MARTIN 


IE TBE SENATE OF IBB UNITED ETATES 
Thundaif^ April 2S, JPSi 

Mr. MMITIN. Mr. Pnslitoiit, X ssk 
unsnlinoug oousiit to bsee iirizited in 
the Appeiittix ot the Reoosb a hroadcMt 
by me to Uie people ofFeniissrlesiito on 
Apm 23. 1951. entitled **Bsppeziing8 in 
Was h ing t on, Program No. 58.*' 
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There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

HAPmnMos ZN Washimoton 
(Program No. 39) 

(Text of broadcaat by United States Senator 
Maktik, of Pennsylvania) 

This is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings in Wash¬ 
ington. 

Since I talked with you 2 weeks ago mo¬ 
mentous events have taken place. 

The American people have been shocked 
Into realising the grave dangers we face 
from a confused and uncertain foreign policy. 

While the whole world awaits the final 
outcome of the sudden and shocking dis¬ 
missal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur I am con¬ 
fident that the United States will benefit 
from the investigation and open discussion 
of our policy in the Far Bast. 

It is good to bring out into the open the 
many vital questions that have been worry¬ 
ing every one of us because we were denied 
full knowledge of the facts. 

During all the developments which led 
us into armed conflict in Korea the people 
have been kept in the dark. 

The Members of Congress have been kept 
in the dark, despite the pretense of the Tru¬ 
man administration that we were acting in 
accordance with a bipartisan policy. 

Now, to some extent, the situation is being 
revealed. 

General MacArthur’s appearance before the 
Joint meeting of Congress brought to a 
climax the most eventful week in many 
years. 

In ill my long experience in public affairs 
I have never witnessed a more spectacular 
uprising of resentment and indignation than 
that which followed the dismissal of General 
MafiArthur. 

Iiet me review briefly what transpired here 
in Washington when the news of President 
Truman’s action was made public at 1 a. m. 
last Wednesday a week ago. 

Most of the Members of Congress were un¬ 
aware of what had happened until morning. 
But it didn't take long to find out that only 
one thing was being talked about. 

There seemed to be a feeling that a great 
tragedy had occurred. As I traveled to the 
Senate Office Building I noticed small groups 
standing about, reading newspapers, ob¬ 
viously Intent upon the one big news item 
of the day. 

In the corridors of the Senate Office Build¬ 
ing similar groups were discussing what had 
occurred. Many expressed their opinions in 
strong language. No one seemed able to get 
down to work. The atmosphere was thick 
with gloom. 

When I stepped into my office all four 
telephone I'.nes were busy. Calls were com¬ 
ing in, not only from all parts of Pennsyl¬ 
vania but also from distant points through¬ 
out the country. I had calls from military 
associates and clviliars from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Long Beach, Calif., San Antonio, 
Tex., and several points in Florida. 

Telegrams began pouring into my office. 
Practically all of them called for the im¬ 
peachment of the President, the dismissal 
of Secretary Acheson, and the reinstatement 
of General MacArthur. Many demanded that 
General MacArthur be summoned home to 
report to Congress. 

All day long the telegrams kept pouring 
in. They continued the next day and the 
next. As the flood of telegrams subsided 
letters were delivered to my office by the 
thousands. In all I received more than lAOO 
telegrams and approximately 16,000 letters 
and post cards. 


Out of all these 16,800 communications 
less than 100 api»x>ved the President's action 
in stripping General MacArthur of all his 
commands in the f^r East. 

At this point let me express my appre¬ 
ciation to those who have wired or written 
to me. 

It is my custom to acknowledge promptly 
all communications from constituents. It 
will be difficult, however, with my limited 
staff, to make individual replies to the heavy 
volume of telegrams and letters I have re¬ 
ceived relative to the MacArthur dismissal. 
If you do not hear from me 1 am sure you 
will understand the reason. 

The galleries of the Senate Chamber were 
Jammed when the session was called to order. 
The corridors were filled with people. There 
was an air of suppressed excitement which 
broke into cheers and applause from the 
galleries when Senator Jennbr, of Indiana, 
in a speech, denounced the President for 
his action and called for his impeachment. 
Vice President Barxlxt, who was presiding, 
rapped sharply for order and warned the 
galleries that applause is in violation of the 
rules of the Senate. 

That evening President Truman went on 
the air in defense of his action. 

On Friday the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, in executive session, voted to con¬ 
duct an inquiry into the military situation 
in the Far East and the facts surrounding 
the dismissal of General MacArthur. The 
committee is made up of seven Democrats 
and six Republicans. The vote for the in¬ 
vestigation was unanimous. 

The next scene took place at the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner where 6,300 of his faith¬ 
ful followers paid tlOO each to hear President 
Truman charge that everyone who agrees 
with him is a patriot and those who disagree 
are playing politics. It was a highly profit¬ 
able dinner. It brought over $400,000 into 
the campaign fund of the Democratic Party. 

This was followed by the unanimous action 
of the House and Senate, inviting General 
MacArthur to address a Joint meeting of 
the Congress. 

The enthusiastic reception which greeted 
General MacArthur on his return to his na¬ 
tive land after an absence of 14 years was a 
real tribute to his greatness as a soldier, 
statesman, and diplomat. The tremendous 
ovation he received here in Washington, from 
Republicans and Democrats alike, gave as¬ 
surance that patriotic appreciation of our 
Nation’s heroes still lives in the hearts of 
our people. 

Those who have defended President Tru¬ 
man's dismissal of General MacArthur con¬ 
tended that he was exercising his constitu¬ 
tional authority as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces. 

In my opinion there can be no question 
that the President has a legal right under 
the Constitution to do what he did. But 
when we talk about the constitutional au¬ 
thority let me point out that President Tru¬ 
man in his radio address abandoned the use 
of "police action" and frankly called the 
fighting in Korea a war. 

Thus he officially acknowledged that a 
state of war exists between the United 
States and Communist China. Sixty thou¬ 
sand American casualties confirm that fact. 

Mr. Truman knows that the Constitution 
specifically provides that Congress shall have 
the sole power to declare war. Yet he has 
not come before Congress to ask for such a 
declaration and the authority to prosecute 
the war. 

In the same address the President said 
that 'We are ready at any time to negotiate 
for the restoration of peace in the Far East. 
He declared we wUl not engage in appease¬ 
ment. 

But while he was sajring that Great Britain, 
through her foreign minister, was suggesting 
a negotiated peace by admitting Communist 


China into the family of the United Nations, 
turning over Formosa to the Communists, 
and recognising the Chinese Communist 
Government as a partner in drafting the 
peace treaty with Japan. 

Mr. Truman laid great stress on his aims 
for peace, declaring that the objective of his 
policy in the Far Bast was to repel attack and 
to restore peace. 

But instead of helping in the cause of 
peace the military plans he outlined actually 
removed the greatest factors that might re¬ 
strain further aggression. 

In effect, he made it clear that the Com¬ 
munists in Manchuria and China need have 
no fear of attack on their home soil—that 
there would be no bombing raids to destroy 
their property, their supply lines, or bases. 
Mr. Truman gave assurance that there would 
be no invasion of China by the Nationalist 
forces now on Formosa. 

With these assurances why should the 
Communists want to negotiate a peace? 
What kind of military strategy is it that tells 
an enemy that he can retreat safely behind 
a boundary line to reform, regroup, and 
resupply, while our boys wait for their 
return? 

What kind of military strategy, dictates 
that air power can be used only to defend 
troops but not to destroy the bases from 
which the enemy launches his attack? 

Mr. Truman had high praise for what he 
called collective action among nations in 
Korea as a workable means of resisting 
aggression. 

But the fact is that while we have 250,000 
ground troops in Korea no other member of 
the United Nations has more than 6 percent 
of that number. Most of them have con¬ 
tributed no soldiers at all; some have given 
token help only. 

Mr. Truman reported that there are signs 
that the Communists are building up their 
ground forces and air strength for a new mass 
offensive. He expressed the hope that this 
new attack would be turned back but he gave 
no indication that our troops are being re¬ 
inforced to meet this attack. 

I shall not discuss the President’s speech 
at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner because 
that was purely political. 

The question that is in the minds of many 
Americans is the extent to which the removal 
of General MacArthur was Influenced by other 
nations. 

They are wondering how much of Mr. Tru¬ 
man’s foreign policy is dictated by secret 
commitments and demands from abroad. 

It raises the question of whether the ap¬ 
peasement of those foreign countries was 
worth more than unity at home. 

Five years and seven months ago General 
MacArthur took his place at the head of the 
Japanese Government as Supreme Com¬ 
mander of the Allied Powers. 

He had absolute power over a conquered 
people, a proud people, who worshipped their 
Emperor as a god. 

General MacArthur faced a difficult task 
but through his outstanding ability he suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the respect and confidence 
of the Japanese people and was winning them 
to a free way of life. 

Previous experience in the Philippines pre¬ 
pared General MacArthur for his distin¬ 
guished service in Japan. He not only de¬ 
veloped the Filipino military force but he 
taught the people the ideals of the United 
States. 

General MacArthur’s fame will go down in 
history, not only as one of our most brilliant 
military leaders, but as a great statesman and 
diplomat. 

Regardless of whatever Justification the 
President may have thought he had, the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur was a brutal, 
irresponsible, and uncalled for procedure 
against one of the greatest Americans who 
has given a lifetime of distinguished, heroio. 
and patriotic service to his country. 
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I If we «vt to bAve peeoe In tbe world it will 
be eetebUiaMd on etrength, not on weidcneee, 

Xt will not be aobleved ttarough »ppe«ee- 
ment. Xt eennot be bought through double- 
dealing or eeoret betrayal of Innocent people 
In the hende of Soviet tyranny. 

Bo long ee communlem oonepiree behind 
the iron curtain to enslave the world there 
can be no compromise with Moscow. 

Bo long as the Red dictators look upon the 
United States as their ultimate target for 
destruction we must fight aggression with 
every weapon at our command. 

To restore peace we must fight to win. 
Balf*way measures will not preserve the 
Amf vftLV at lif e. 

XT our objective In Korea is anything leas 
thAw victory over the enemy we should bring 
otir boys home before more precious lives are 
lost. 

General MacArthur has been working for 
peace. Now a great wave of political propa¬ 
ganda has been started to picture him as a 
warmonger. But 1 know the American peo¬ 
ple wUl not be deceived. They realise from 
tragic experience that appeasement of aggres¬ 
sors is encouragement to war. 

General MacArthur was building a road to 
peace. We must be resolute in our determl- 
nation to complete that road. 

This is Bkl Martin, speaking to you from tbe 
Nation's Capital. 1‘will be with you again in 
a weeks. Thank you for your attention. 


SeBBtor Blair Maody 
EXTENSION OF REHARKS 

HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 

or aHoms utAwn 

IN TOE SENATE OF THE UlUTED STATES 

Thuradav, ApHl 26, 1951 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a fresh¬ 
man Senator has come to the Senate 
with the particular good wishes of the 
people of Rhode Island and of Brown 
University, where he studied and made a 
distinguished mark both in athletics and 
in scholarship for 4 years. I had the op¬ 
portunity of making his friendship then 
because we were members of the same 
college fraternity. Since then we have 
always been friends. It is with particular 
gratification that I find that the Provi¬ 
dence Journal on April 25, 1951, pub¬ 
lished an admirable editorial relating to 
Mr. Moody’s selection to be Senator from 
Michigan. I ask that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Reooiid. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcobd, 
as follows: 

BsMAToa BiAxa Moody 

Bun Moody was always a man to surprise 
his associates. A natural athlete, hefty, 
speedy, and a dangerous adversary, he won 
letters at Brown In three major spocts. Blnce 
an athlete Is not always noted for his skUl 
with books and In the otaasroom, be oauaed 
a lifting of eyebrows when he was named a 
Phi Beta KAppa scholar for attainment In 
studies. It was presumed he would make a 
career In teaching, with coaching as a side¬ 
line, and hla eojourn at itoaea Brown seemed 
to bear this out. But again he aurprlaed by 
showing up as a reporter—and a good one— 
for the Detroit News. Be had not majcred 
In Bngllsh at Brown, which wae tfien the 
gateway to newspaper work, and the English 
mejors of tils tfme at*c<fllegs wers surp rl ssd 
at hla cholos at ooeupatlon. But the great¬ 
est surprise, even to his tnttmatee In Wash¬ 
ington newspaper work, was his appointment 


by the Oovemor of Michigan to sueoead the 
late Arthur Vandenbacg aa United Etatae 
Benatcr. If hie past surprises are a crlte- 
rlon, be Should make tbe Senate - a n d news¬ 
paper feUowa—sit vip and take notice in the 
eminent position he now enjeys. Bis many 
friends around this community wish him 
well—and more surprises. 


The MacArlkw Caae 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EARLeIl CLEMENTS 

IN TBE SENATE OF TBE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr.CUEMBNTS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rtooim an article 
entitled “MacArthur Practices an Adroit 
Deception," by Mr. Robert L. Riggs, of 
the Courier-Journal Washington bu¬ 
reau. which appeared in the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal of Sunday. April 
22. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxooid, 
as follows: 

MAcAarmra Pbacticsb aw Amort Deckmow*— 

WiTROUT BSAZXY SAYmO XT. BB Pt.AMtB THX 

IDBA That ThuacAW Foscas tbs Jozmt 

CHzm or Statt To Oo Afuntn Tmeot 

BRTB JtnXUCXMT XN EIObxa 

(By Robert L. Biggs) 

WASBDraYOK, April 81.—Tou get a measure 
of the pQlltloal adroitness of Gen. Douglas 
MscArthur in the success he has had in 
making It appear that President Truman 
has overruled tbe Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As a result of his speech to Congress. Mao- 
Arthur has many pe^e oonvlnoad that the 
Joint Chiefs and he are in complete agree¬ 
ment that the way to fight tbe Korean con¬ 
flict Is to help Chiang Kai-shek Invade 
China and to bomb beyond the Yalu River 
in Manchuria. 

He haa created the belief that he and the 
four members of tbe Joint Chiefs all dis¬ 
agree with Truman; that the Jdnt Chiefs 
haved bowed their necks to tbe Presldwcit in 
order to save thalr Jobs, while only he is 
courageous enough to accept ouster from* 
command In order to save hla country. 


He has created a picture of 'Dunian, under 
the domination of Secretary of State Dean 
Acheaon, cracking the whip and fordiw obe¬ 
dience from Gen. Omar N. Bradley. Chair¬ 
man of the Joint Obiefii of Staff; Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins. Army Chief of Staff; Gen. 
Hoyt 8. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force; and Admiral Forrest F. Sherman. 
Chief of Naval OperaUons. 

It Is a tribute to MacArtlnir*D finesse that 
he has painted thla picture of cringing mili¬ 
tary leaden without evmr seying that they 
have been latiied toto submission. 

He hes led the country to believe that the 
tour ataff ettleCs ere on his side and against 
Barry 'XYuman--wltlioat ever saying tbat 
that Is the situation. Be has made It ap¬ 
pear that, if they had bis courege, Vaij 
would he Just as ixuubordlnate as be bee 
been. 

Yet he has said no soeh thing. What he 
did say was that the JMnt Ohlafe dtete hhr 
thouihts on the best way—(ram a mllttary 
point of view—to bring about victory la 
Korea._ 

What he failed to men^on Is that they 
reject completely his belief that to carry out 


bli mUttary p rap e a l a would not iavolse ua la 
full-acala war with China, aad probably with 
Ruada. 

In one degree or another, ft Is Xflkaly that 
most mllttary p ao pi S " aa wall aa noomiUtary 
people—share some at MaxsArthur’s views on 
tbe way to achieve victory In JEorea. 

Of course, it would help our fighting men 
in Korea if 600,000 of Chiang^ men poured 
onto the Chinees mainland (ram FonnoBa 
and eat up a aaeond front. Tbat la, It would 
hMp our aoUUara In Korea U ChiaBg*a people 
showed any greater disposition to fight the 
O ounmnnl ete then they showed when they 
were on the mainland before. 

Of oouree, it would help our troops In 
Korea if our Air Foroe oould drop bombs on 
Chlneee troop ooncentratlona across the Yalu 
River. That is. It would help our men un¬ 
less it caused the Chinese and Busoian Air 
Force, which hes 1st our ground troops 
pretty much alone, to retsUate. 

These questions of military movement un¬ 
doubtedly find little disagreement between 
MacArthur and the Joint Chiefs. It would 
be reasonable to assume that both Truman 
and Acheson would agree lhat those pro¬ 
posed moves would—if certain other things 
didn’t happen—bring quick victory. 

THB oowraovnsY'e mm 

But there is no reason whatever to believe 
that any of the Joint Chiefs agree with Mac¬ 
Arthur that Ohlang'S invasion of the main¬ 
land and our dropping of bombs beyond the 
Yalu would fall to Russia into tbe war. 

There you have tbe nub of the entire con¬ 
troversy between Acheson. Truman, and the 
Joint Chiefs on one aide, and MacArthvir, 
Herbert Hoover. Robert A. Taft, and Kenneth 
S. Wherry on the other aide. 

The conflict is over the political decision, 
as distinct from a military declalon. Yet 
there are times when military factors are 
Important parts of political decisions. 

One small boy may decide, as s matter of 
tactics, that he can whip another lad. But 
it Is a matter of strategic Importance for 
him to know whether or not the other boy’s 
big brotber is going to appear and Join In 
the fight. 

It is equally Important for him to know 
if bis neighborhood gang will be behind him 
if the other lad’s big brother appears. 

MacArthur is virtually ready to give a 
guaranty that Bad China’s big brother in the 
Kremlin won’t join tbe attack if we move 
against tbe Chinese mainland. As he puts it, 
the Soviet Union “will not necessarily mesh 
its actions with our moves In Korea.’’ In 
other words. Russia will not necessarily 
Intervene if we Join up with Chiang and 
send our bombers into Manchuria. 


It is well known, and probably will be em- 
phashBed before co ngressi onal hearings next 
week, that the Joint Chiefs have reaehed a 
different conclusion. They believe Russia 
may intervene If we take the course advo¬ 
cated by MacArthur. and thus set off a new 
world war. 

On hie poUtleal deelsionB, as opposed to 
atrletly military theory, the Joint Chiefs have 
been out of sympathy with MacArthur for 
some months. It la sn open s e c ret that Navy 
Chief Sherman has muttered that had Mac¬ 
Arthur bean an admiral Instead of a general, 
he would have been rsUeved of oommand 
tong ago. 

MeeArtbur’S predletlona ae to what Rueaia 
and Red Oblna will or wont do If we wttend 
the fight oome at a time when he is not In 
very good standing as a praphet. 

Bto was a lot more positive, In October, 
about hla pradleiion of what the Bed Chinese 
would do In Korea than he waa thla week 
about what Euiala would dd. 

Ba asaured his supsnora last faB that If. 
he pushed the unttsd Nations forces up to 
the Yalu River, his move would not bring 
the Chinese into Korea. 
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HXNCE WAKE ISLAND 

Washington knew, of course, that Chinese 
soldiers were concentrated by the thousands 
across the border In Manchuria. The Penta¬ 
gon feared that a sweep of Allied forces from 
the 38th parallel to the Yalu would tolng 
those hordes Into Korea. 

That was why TVuman flew to Wake Island 
to confer with MacArthur. 

It was at that conference that MacArthur 
assured the President the Chinese would not 
Intervenue In Korea—^Just as he now Is as¬ 
suring the country Russia would not Inter¬ 
vene. 

It was, of course, a brief time after Mac¬ 
Arthur gave Truman the Wake Island as¬ 
surances that the Chinese troops were 
swarming into Korea. 

On the question of helping Chiang Kai- 
shek Invade the Chinese mainland, Mac¬ 
Arthur told Congress—as Tavt and other fol¬ 
lowers of that school have been saying for a 
long time—that such a venture would not in¬ 
volve American ground troops. 

As MacArthur himself phrases it, ‘*no man 
In his right mind" would favor sending 
American troops to invade China. But what 
he does advocate is that we give them “logis¬ 
tical support." 

COVLD WE QUIT? 

This means, presumably, that we not only 
would provide Chlang's men with guns and 
tanks, but that we also would ferry them 
from Formosa to the mainland. 

It means, presumably, that we would keep 
the sea lanes open to Formosa by use of our 
surface fleet, and that we would provide the 
air cover needed to get the invaders onto the 
beach. 

If we take the MacArthur thesis at its 
face value, this country would be expected to 
wash its hands of the enterprise, once we got 
the troops and their supplies ashore. 

But, of course, having sunk millions of 
dollars in equipment, having committed a 
large part of our Air Force and a goodly 
portion of our Navy to that enterprise, it is 
hard to believe we could wash our hands 
of it without assuring it success. 

If, as predicted by many. Chlang's soldiers 
should fold up in the face of the Communist 
armies, once they got to the mainland, there 
would be, so the argument goes, no way for 
us to avoid taking over the whole affair. 

Having set out to put Chiang back in pow¬ 
er. this country, the anti-MacArthurites de¬ 
clare, would have to see him through to the 
end, regardless of how many ground divisions 
of American troops the action would require. 

THE BIG QUESTION 

The Pentagon and the White House are 
convinced they have plenty of arguments to 
answer everything MacArthur said before 
Congress, though no one has any Illusions 
the administration can put on so good a 
show as the general staged. 

The administration—as well as the Mac- 
Arthur-Taft-Wherry spokesmen—will have 
full opportunity to present arguments in 
hearings which begin next week. 

The question, of course, is how well can 
the administration counteract the effect of 
MacArthur’s dramatic appearance? Can it 
show the flaws which it insists are contained 
in the MacArthur theses? 

If it hopes to do, so. it will have to over¬ 
come the present tendency for military lead¬ 
ers to duck into executive sessions of com¬ 
mittee hearings every time they discuss deli¬ 
cate matters. 

If the country is to be swayed by Ocn. 
George C. Marshall, by Bradley, by Vanden- 
berg, and by Sherman, they will have to talk 
to the congressional committees with as 
little inhibition as MacArthur displayed be¬ 
fore the Joint meeting of the two Houses of 
Congres. And they will have to talk on— 
not off—the record. 


Editorial From the St Lonit Star-Tiamt 
OB the Addreis of Geaeral MacArthur 
to CoBfreti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

or mBEcuEX 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNIIID STATES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President. In 
all the mass of comment on General 
MacArthur’s address to the Congress 
last week, an editorial in a great St. 
Louis newspaper, the Star-Times, is of 
special interest and merit because of Its 
thoughtfulness and cool judgment in 
evaluing and analyzing what the gen¬ 
eral said. I commend this fine editorial 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Senate, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

General MacArthur's Address 
All Americans, regardless of party or opin¬ 
ion, should feel gratitude to Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur for the elevated level upon which he 
kept his address to Congress yesterday. In 
the angry mood of the hour the general could 
have done Incalculable harm by feeding the 
flames. In spite of the intensity of his feel¬ 
ings. which he communicated to his audience, 
he tried not to do so. He tried to stick to 
issues and to have them resolved on the 
highest plane of national Interest. 

The very dignity of his demeanor, how¬ 
ever, makes it more difficult for the American 
people and their Congress to take the next 
step: to separate the issues from the person¬ 
alities involved, the highly popular and dra¬ 
matic martyr-hero and the President who 
flred him. Nevertheless, this must be done. 

With much that General MacArthur said 
yesterday it is impossible to disagree, partic¬ 
ularly his estimate of the present military 
situation. His confident and masterly pres¬ 
entation of the pmely military situation was 
in sorry contrast to the administration’s in¬ 
decisive and confused handling of the polit¬ 
ical situation since the Korean Involvement, 
though, of course, this does not mean that 
General MacArthur has the political answers 
either. 

As he said, the miUtary situation in Korea 
Is now a stalemate. The American people 
share MacArthur's anguish and anxiety as 
the casualty lists grow longer. These now 
exceed 60,000 and no end is in sight. 

MacArthur said. “While I was not consult¬ 
ed prior to the President’s decision to inter¬ 
vene in support of the Republic of Korea, 
that decision, from a military standpoint, 
proved a sound one.” This statement is 
proof that Truman committed the United 
States to war In Asia without consulting the 
general in charge of that area, the man with 
the responsibility of winning the war. Per¬ 
haps, as MacArthur said, it turned out to be 
a correct military decision, at least until the 
Chinese Communists entered it. But Mac- 
Artbur’s testimony proves conclusively that 
Truman committed this Nation to a major 
war without full military consultation. Just 
as he did so without a congressional declara¬ 
tion of war. 

But the question is, what should be done 
now? The administration is taking the 
chance that a political settlement might be 
reached in Korea without enlarging the 


theater. It must be recognized frankly that 
this chance might not win. The Red Chi¬ 
nese have little hope of driving the U. N. 
forces out of Korea now unless they get con¬ 
siderable air support from Russia. If they 
get that air support and begin to advance, 
the U. N. forces may have no choice except to 
be driven out or to strike against the bases 
in China. 

Douglas MacArthur doesn't want to con¬ 
tinue taking that chance. He wants to take 
a different chance. He advocates four 
steps: “(1) The intensification of our eco¬ 
nomic blockade against China. (2) the im¬ 
position of a naval blockade against the 
China coast, (3) removal of restrictions on 
air reconnaissance of China’s coastal area 
and of Manchuria. (4) removal of restric¬ 
tions on the forces of the Republic of China 
on Formosa, with logistical support to con¬ 
tribute to their effective operations." An 
interesting omission is his former recom¬ 
mendation for bombing centers in China. 

General MacArthur said that it was his 
understanding “that from a military stand¬ 
point the above views have been fully shared 
by practically every military leader con¬ 
cerned with the Korean campaign, including 
our own Joint Chiefs of Btaff." This 
amounts to a charge that the views for which 
MacArthur has been criticized were held also 
by the President's chief military advisers. 
The fact on this point should be made clear. 

Military considerations, of course, must be 
balanced with other considerations. General 
MacArthur said yesterday, "War’s very object 
is victory, not prolonged Indecision.’’ True. 
But what is victory in the Korean war? 
Would victory in Korea have any meaning or 
value if it triggered off the general war It Is 
being fought to prevent? 

MacArthur mentioned this and dismissed 
it briefly. He said, “the Soviet will not 
necessarily mesh its actions with our moves." 
This is certainly true. But the assumption 
that the Soviet Union will not honor its obli¬ 
gations under the Sino-Russlan mutual as¬ 
sistance treaty of 1950 is not one to be made 
lightly. General MacArthur does not know 
what the Russians will do. He may be guess¬ 
ing wrong. Just as he did when he judged that 
Red China would not Intervene in Korea. 
His statement that the Chinese Communist 
Intervention was "not contemplated" is an 
admission that ho guessed wrong, because 
President Truman implied that he relied 
upon MacArthur’s assurance on this point. 

Another huge question is whether the 
United States could use Nationalist troops 
on the mainland and limit its aid to what 
General MacArthur called logistical support. 
Such support would have to include sea 
transport with supply and air cover. What 
would happen if the Nationalist soldiers 
proved as ineffective as they did before being 
driven off the mainland? Could the United 
States then avoid doing what MacArthur 
said “no man in his right mind would ad¬ 
vocate’’—sending our ground forces into 
continental China? 

This raises the question of the effective¬ 
ness of Chlang’s forces on Formosa. Mac¬ 
Arthur complimented the Nationalists' gov¬ 
ernment of that island, a view which is not 
borne out by the reports of dispassionate 
observers. The failure of Chlang’s govern¬ 
ment and armies on the continent cannot 
simply be attributed, as the general seemed 
to try to do. to malicious gossip. How many 
of Chlang’s 600.000 men are well trained, fit, 
and even moderately well equipped? How 
much and how long would it take to pre¬ 
pare them for a continental invasion? Aftei 
they landed, would the United States bo 
committed to. restore Chiang to rule over 
the half billion Chinese whose misery and 
discontent MacArthur described so well? 
These are Just a few of the facets of the 
problem that must be considered. 
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After yesterday’s drama loses some of Its 
ptincb, the American people and their Con¬ 
gress should do a lot of hard-headed ques¬ 
tioning of the assumptions and arguments 
of both Qeneral MacArthur and the admin¬ 
istration. MacArthur ended his speech by 
saying that he. like the old soldier of a 
ballad, would now Just fade away. This is 
one thing that one can say with confidence 
Isn’t likely to happen. But It would be good 
If much of the emotionalism of the past 10 
days would fade away. It would be particu¬ 
larly helpful If two treacherous words would 
Just fade away. One of them Is ’’war¬ 
monger.” The other Is “appeaser.” Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur Isn’t a warmonger because 
he frets against the stalemate In Korea. 
President Truman isn’t an appeaser because 
he is striving to avoid the expansion of the 
Korean war Into a larger war. 


General MacArthur Fayort Statehood for 
Hawaii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH r' FARRINGTON 

DILXOATX nOM KAWAU 
IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur reaffirmed his 
support of statehood for Hawaii again on 
April 17 upon leaving Honolulu for the 
mainland. 

The general’s reference to this subject 
came in the course of his farewell ad¬ 
dress. 

Under unanimous consent. I incorpor¬ 
ate in the Record an article from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of April 17. tell¬ 
ing of this occasion. It is as follows: 
MacArthur Favors Statehood; Leaves for 
Welcome at San Francisco 
(By Morey Epstein) 

Gen. Dougles MacArthur left Hawaii this 
morning with a warm farewell from 3,500 
persons at Honolulu airport and bis ex¬ 
pressed hope to see the Territory become 
a State. 

Rested and refreshed from their SS-hour 
stop-over, the general and his party took off 
In their plane Bataan at 9:80 a. m. 

They are scheduled to arrlvj at San Fran¬ 
cisco’s municipal airport at 6 tonight, Hawai¬ 
ian time. 

Then will begin an expected tumultuous 
welcome from coast to coast. 

All during the 10 minutes he was at the 
airport this morning, the general was genial 
and smiling. 

As his car stopped on the runway about 
16 feet from the visitors' enclosure, people 
behind the fence began to applaud. 

He said his farewells to a line of top mili¬ 
tary officials—with a smile and a handshake 
for each—was Introduce to Duke Kahana- 
moku. then was surrounded by newsmen. 

Qeneral MacArthur looked around, al¬ 
lowed each radio announcer to identify him¬ 
self for their broadcasts, ther spoke. 
HBART-WARMINO WELCOME 

“The welcome of Honolulu was heart¬ 
warming and marvelous In every way,” be 
said. “In behalf of Mrs. MacArthur and all 
the members of the party, I thank you. 

“We will not forget. When we meet again, 

I hope Hawaii will be a full-grown State 
of our beloved country. Aloha.” 

MaJ. Gen. Courtney Whitney, close per¬ 
sonal friend of General MacArthur, laughed, 
“I Just want to say ’California, here wo 
come.’ ” 


The little group broke up and General 
MacArthur went to where his wife was stand¬ 
ing. They turned to face the people behind 
the fence, and waved as a hundred camera 
shutters clicked. 

WAVE FAREWELL 

Everyone headed for the plane. The pas¬ 
sengers went aboard with the MacArthurs 
last. There was a pause as the family stopped 
Just outside the door to turn and wave a 
farewell. 

Then they were inside and 2 mlnutea 
later the Bataan moved away to the east end 
of the field for Its take-off. 

An unexpected switch In plans Monday 
night moved the departure time ahead half 
an bom- and shifted the point of take-off 
from Hlckam Air Force Base. 

A Navy spokesman today gave two official 
reasons for the airport change. 

WANTED FUBLIC ADMITTED 

1. The Bataan had to take off from Hono¬ 
lulu Airport because it requires a longer rim- 
way than is available at Hlckam. 

S. General MacArthur said he wanted the 
departure to be open to the public as much 
as possible. 

Honolulu police olBclals assigned enough 
offlcers to the airport to maintain order and 
many compliments were heard from spec¬ 
tators, newsmen, and others for the way In 
which civil authorities handled the depar¬ 
ture. 

In addition to Mrs. MacArthur and their 
son Arthm, the Bataan carries as passengers 
seven military and personal friends of the 
general, all of whom arrived In the plane. 

First stop is San Francisco. Arrival Is 
scheduled in Washington. D. C.. on Wednes¬ 
day night to give General MacArthm time to 
get ready for his talk to Congress the follow¬ 
ing day. 

THEN TO NEW YORK 

Then after the congressional hearing. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur will leave for New York. 

Advance reports of the receptions planned 
for the general tell of an exuberance of ex¬ 
citement In the big cities he wUl visit. 

The general was received in Honolulu 
Monday with warm and sincere greetings. 

There were rounds of applause along the 
route of his tom of Honolulu Monday after¬ 
noon. 

There was flag waving and handkerchiefs, 
smiles were everywhere. But on the whole, 
it was a reserved welcome, more of an ex¬ 
pression of respect than adoration. 

Fourteen motorcycle policemen, 12 secu¬ 
rity police, 100 dismounted policemen—l at 
each Intersection on the route—and 10 
transportation officers, made the tom go 
without a single hitch. 

MORE THAN FOR PREaSDENT 

More police officers were assigned to the 
tour detail than were used during President 
Truman’s visit 6 months ago. 

Everywhere along the road from Pearl Har¬ 
bor to Punchbowl to the University of Hawaii 
and back to Pearl Harbor via Waikiki cars 
and busses were stopped to permit the pro¬ 
cession to pass without delay. 

Along KapltHanl Boulevard cars were stalled 
In a double row for a mile and a half. 

MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND BEE 
Polloe Gapt. Alfred 8. Harper estimated 
that close to half the papulation of Hono¬ 
lulu—more than 100,000 persons—lined the 
roads on which the general’s party traveled. 

The first stop after the nine-car caravan 
left from the Makalapa guest house where 
the MacArthurs stayed was In the National 
Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific in Punch¬ 
bowl crater. 

Army enlisted men stood at attention 60 
feet apart along the entrance road to the 
cemetery. 

The general's ear stopped quickly In front 
of the cemetery flagpole. He pulled himself 
out, took a 4-foot orchid wreath from an 


Army aide, and stepped up on the raised 
platform around the base of the pole. 

General MacArthm leaned the wreath 
against the pole, took a step backward, and 
stood stiffly In military salute. 

For nearly a full minute he and other 
officers nearby held their salute. 

When the general lowered his arm the 
several hundred persons watching the cere¬ 
mony began to applaud. 

nZBUTE TO DEAD 

General MacArthm stepped away from the 
pole, and. with a look of regret In his eyes, 
moved to the edge of the platform. 

“I did not know the dignity of their dead,” 
he said, slowly and deliberately to the news¬ 
papermen and photographers standing there. 

“But I do know the glory of their death.” 

Then he walked to his dark green con¬ 
vertible with the five-star general’s fi ft g 
standing up from the front bumper. The 
caravan continued around the outer cemetery 
road up to the lookout pinnacle and back out 
of the crater. 

Next stop was at the University of Hawaii, 
where more than 6,000 persons waited to see 
the general receive an honorary doctor of civil 
law degree. 

But before the academic ceremony In Ar¬ 
thm L. Andrews Theater, the general went 
with University President Gregg M. Sinclair, 
Governor Stalnback, Federal Judge J. Frank 
McLaughlin, and other dignitaries to the 
president’s office. 

ENROLLED AS SHRINER 

There, Hosmer Rolph, potentate of the 
Aloha Shrine Temple, presented the general 
with an honorary life membership in the 
order. 

He handed General MacArthur a red fee 
hat of the organlxatlon and the general put 
It on briefly. 

After signing Dr. Sinclair’s guest book the 
general and the group began to form the 
processional line to go Into the stadium for 
the doctorate award. 

Afterward. General MacArthm walked to 
his car, followed by the others In the tom 
party. And as his car moved out of the 
university gate, be tmned to a group of 
Filipinos standing nearby. 

"Mabuhay,” he waved to them. 

“Aloha,” they shouted in return. 
non FOR snscxAL lex 

There was only one more stop before the 
tom ended. On Kam highway Just bsfore 
Puuloa Road the caravan stopped for several 
minutes so that Mayor Wilson and members 
of the Honolulu Board of Supervisors could 
present the general with a lei wrapped In 
tl leaves. 

As to the question of who provided the 
open car In which Qeneral MacArthur rode 
the answer la that the Navy found It for 
him at the Waikiki U-Drive Co. It was a 
dark green 1951 Cadillac convertible. 

The general—or the Navy—didn’t pay any 
charge for It. Incidentally, it was donated. 


Gen, Ckvlet G. Dawet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF FENNSYLVANM 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNTnED STATE3 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Presldexit. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricord an editorial 
entitled “Qen. Charles Q. Dawes,” pub¬ 
lished recently in the Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

OXN. Charues O. Dawes 

A great many people will remember Charles 
O. Dawes as the man who blew up a congres¬ 
sional investigation by pounding the table 
and shouting “Hell ’n Marla." 

The fact is that General Dawes was a pub¬ 
lic servant and a statesman of high order. 

Long after he retired from public life, we 
sat in a little group where the discussion 
turned on international affairs and General 
Dawes spoke from the experience of having 
been Ambassador to Great Britain and the 
head of the American delegation which took 
part in the negotiation of the Dawes plan, 
one of the landmarks in the settlements 
after the First World War. We recall one of 
his statements. 

“Successful international negotiations 
must begin,” he said, “with the representa- 
I tives of each nation having uppermost in 
mind the Interest of their own nations. 
Along with that there must be the determi- 
{ nation to adjust those interests to the com¬ 
mon good of all.” 

I We wondered then and we still wonder if 
. the position of this country and of the world 
' would not be better if some of our later day 
^negotiators could have absorbed that advice. 


Diiaster in the Far East 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, at the out¬ 
break of hostilities in Korea, Brig. Oen. 
Julius Klein, a prominent Chicago citi¬ 
zen and a veteran of World War II, now 
commanding the One Hundred and 
Ninth Antiaircraft Artillery Brigade of 
the Illinois National Guard, answered 
the question, “Why MacArthur did not 
return.” Having served under General 
MacArthur in the Pacific during World 
War II, and author of On the Eve of 
Victory With MacArthur, General Klein 
has time after time stressed MacArthur’s 
great devotion to his country and his 
refusal to return until his job was done. 

Now, after devoting a lifetime to the 
Interests of his country, the great gen¬ 
eral and patriot, MacArthur, has been 
relieved of his command before his job 
was done. 

General Klein aptly describes the 
feelings of all true Americans when he 
stated, upon being informed of General 
MacArthur’s dismissal: 

Not since Bataan has this Nation suffered 
a greater humiliation. We needed General 
MacArthur’s leadership then—we need it 
now. The country is with him, and his 
vindication is assured. 

The article written by General Klein 
entitled “Why MacArthur Did Not Re¬ 
turn” follows: 

Why MacArthur Dm Not Return 

Recent developments in Korea have solved 
the so-called mystery In connection with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s determination to 
remain at his post in Tokyo. In my report 
On the Eve of Victory dispatched by me in 
August 1945 from Manila to the War Depart¬ 


ment for publication in the Army and Navy 
Journal, I stated that MacArthur would come 
home only if and when his job In the Far 
Bast was finished. 

Two things are obvious: One, that General 
MacArthur alone understood that his job 
was not finished; and two. that he alone 
foresaw today’s events in Korea. 

Now. at the Impressive age of 70, the su¬ 
preme commander is resolved to make sure 
that our men who gave their lives at Gua¬ 
dalcanal. Midway, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa, 
on the Normandy beachheads, at Aneio, and 
the Bulge, did not give their lives in vain. 

Ever since the surrender of Japan, the 
American people have sought an answer to 
the question. “Why doesn’t MacArthur come 
home?” He will return when his job is 
finished and when he is able to report to the 
American people, “mission completed.” 


A Faithful Citiien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. a few days ago an Oakland. Calif., 
volunteer Federal worker spent a few 
days in Washington. He is a suffi¬ 
ciently remarkable man that his activi¬ 
ties merit comment. He will be 90 years 
old during the present month. His 
name is John A. Davis. 

At the outbreak of World War II, Mr. 
Davis was 81 years of age. Although 
he was active and alert both mentally 
and physically, he could not find em¬ 
ployment because of his age. Desiring 
to assist his Government, he volunteered 
to contribute his services to the Office 
of Price Administration. Because he 
had 15 years of experience as a village 
postmaster his services were gladly ac¬ 
cepted and he was placed in charge of 
the mall room of the Price Administra¬ 
tion office. At the conclusion of hos- 
tilities he continued to perform the same 
service for the rent-control office and is 
still working at that office daily at the 
age of 90. 

During World War n and the postwar 
period he has contributed more than 
15,000 hours of service to his Govern¬ 
ment without compensation therefor, 
notwithstanding the fact that he does 
not have an Independent income and 
must live frugally. 

In commenting on his work for the 
Government, Mr. Davis has stated: 

1 have been pleased to render this service 
because It has given me an active Interest 
during the later years of life; It has shown 
that older men and women can render real 
service to the Government and to private 
enterprise In case they are given an oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. I am glad that provision 
has been made to take care of the aged, 
sick, and destitute, and 1 am happy that 
they are no longer sent to poorhoxises. I 
believe that the greatest service that could 
be rendered to older folks by the Govern¬ 
ment, State, and people of the communities 
In which they live would be that of giving 
them an opportunity to earn their own living. 
Through my contributed service, I have had 
an opportunity to use my head and my hands 
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and I have an interest In life that has kept 
me healthy, happy, and active. 

Mr. Speaker. Mr. Davis has been com¬ 
mended by many for his fine public 
service. 1 wish to add my commenda¬ 
tions and thanks for the good work 
which Mr. Davis has done. 

Veterans of Four Hundred and Forty-sec¬ 
ond Combat Team Told Good Chiien- 
ship First Duty 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include therein the 
text of a speech made at the eighth an¬ 
niversary banquet of the Four Hundred 
and Forty-second Combat Team at Wai¬ 
kiki Lau Yee Chai, Honolulu, HawaU, on 
April 7, by Masato Doi. It follows: 

The years have flown, and it is 8 years 
now since the occasion arose out of which 
grew the bond which binds us today. The 
crisis called forth the man; the response was 
not wanting. We knew then that no man 
is an Island unto himself. 

In a few weeks, as we watch the film “Go 
for Broke,” we shall relive those years which 
saw us In the thick of battle. To each of 
us will return the strenuous times In the 
dripping heat of Shelby and the rugged 
hills of Italy. Perhaps we shall even smell 
the acrid stench of death and powder. And 
we may feel again that sense of Impending 
danger about us. Before each of us will 
rise the faces of those we can see no more. 

And there will be happier memories. The 
spicy, rollicking adventures which belong 
only to a soldier on furlough, the sudden 
gleam which lights a ragged Italian Infant’s 
eyes at the sight of a candy bar, or the 
pleasant friendships made with simple 
French families. 

Above all, there may swell within us a 
deep pride as we recall our part In the fierce 
and valiant struggle to maintain a free world. 

But. for most of us, that day of combat 
In the field of screaming shells and chatter¬ 
ing guns Is past—at least for a time. What 
remains Is the continuing obligation to real¬ 
ise that way of life which was so bravely 
defended. 

We were then citizens rising to meet the 
call of duty: we are now citizens still, though 
with a record of achievement under fire. 
’Though the character of our obligations may 
have changed, the fundamental duty remains 
the same—the duty to live up to the promise 
of America. ’True, for us there was the pecul¬ 
iar task of proving our right to unsullied 
citizenship; but let us not forget that prov¬ 
ing that point was only a part of the larger 
fight to be able to return to a community 
where we can live a free and full life. 

Battle Is not, never was, never will be, an 
end In Itself. It Is the cause for which the 
sword Is borne that counts. And wTiat good 
the heroic deeds of war If the reason for 
those deeds turns out to be but a hollow 
dream? 

Four years have now passed since the In¬ 
corporation of the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Veterans Club. We were formed not 
only to preserve the memory of our fallen 
comrades and to keep Intact the strong bond 
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forged In the heat of battle, but also to 
continue the high traditions of the combat 
team In our activities in the community. 
The first flush of exciting organlaatlonal 
work Is done. The community has responded 
generously to our appeals; the memory of 
the war years was not forgotten by It. And 
the club is now on firm foundation. 

But we stand at the threshold of a critical 
period. We are the decorated Captain Hero 
come home to his former life as Plain Joe. 
Other days are come, and other heroes are 
bom. And as a club, this fact strikes us 
full In the face. This Is not to say that the 
record of the war years Is a useless shadow. 
There are none who would take away from 
the glory Inscribed In blood by all the vet¬ 
erans from the islands. But the laxurels of 
the past are sandy ground on which to rest 
the promise of the futxire. 

The task before us Individually lies in the 
dlfllcult and oftentimes onerous Job of active 
and voluntary participation in the life of 
the community. The only reward may be an 
Inner satisfaction of a life richly and freely 
lived. But It was for this opportunity to so 
live that so many of our comrades gave their 
lives. And we are yet too young to pasture 
like an old war horse. 

It needs but little thought to see that the 
distinctive mark of the American way of life 
to which we pledged ourselves Is that it Is 
built on choice. Indeed. It was to be able 
to return to a society of choices that we “shot 
the works.’* But what good the fight if the 
opportunity to choose be not grasped? 

This past week has brought splendid and 
encouraging news that statehood for the Ter¬ 
ritory may not be far off. Though already 
great, then more than ever will the signif¬ 
icance of the ballot come to the fore. Then 
more than ever will there rest upon us the 
duty to keep faith with the dead and wear 
the mantle of unlimited citizenship with the 
distinction with which we served in war. 
As Individuals, let us shoot the ballot with 
the same unerring accuracy and vigor that 
we shot the bullet. 

Our organization Is pledged "to honor and 
esteem the supreme sacrifice made by the 
deceased comrades." What better way to 
realize this aim than to foster and encourage 
an active awareness among the members to 
all community processes. The Pour Hun¬ 
dred and Forty-second Veterans* Club is not 
and cannot be a partisan political group. 
This is far from saying that Its hands are 
tied on vital Issues of the day. To let them 
go unnoticed Is to live outside the life stream 
of the community. Perhaps the mark of 
valor may not mean the wisdom of ages, but 
surely the badge of the veteran signifies a 
serious and mature mind. It Is not only our 
privilege but our obligation to use this great 
asset for the benefit of the community. 

The past week has also brought portents 
of gloom. High figures talk In terms of ap¬ 
proaching war and wholesale destruction. 
Already we see more of Hawaii’s youths don 
the apparel of combat, and once again we 
look Into the face of sorrow bent over a 
hero’s grave. But disaster may strike closer 
and strike harder. Who more fit to meet this 
consequence than he who has already braved 
the bxurstlng bombs? 

I repeat again from John Donne that *’no 
man is an Island unto himself.** Words 
more apt could not have been spoken of a 
group such as ours. *1110 very heritage we 
bear Is grounded on that concept. And the 
heritage points the star to which we must 
cling. Xf the Four Hundred and Fca*ty-sec- 
ond Combat Team has gained the respect 
and admiration of the community from 
which it sprang. It has done so only because 
It served a cause with valor. If the Four 
Hundred and Forty-second Veterans Club Is 
to retain that respect, It can only do so by 
clinging to the high tradition of unselfish 
sacrifice set on the battlefield. 


Of course, the life of the dub Is not that 
of the lighthouse which falls to shine on 
Itself. It cannot be that if it Is to have a 
strong and active membership. And a weak 
and crumbling sU'Ucture serves no purpose 
to Itself or others. The Intricacy of Ufe to« 
day compels the individuals to look In unfa¬ 
miliar nooks for answers. ’The dub must 
hold Its resources ready to aid the member 
to find them. No Job can be too small, and 
none too big, for the club to tackle for Its 
membership. In past years, the club has 
successfully carried on Intensive athletic and 
social programs. A Job referral system Is In 
operation. Blood-bank benefits have and 
will continue to relieve the unfortunate. 
And contemplated activities include forums 
on practical matters of Interest, and finan¬ 
cial aid to members in need. ’These benefits, 
and others as the need arises, must be ex¬ 
tended In orde.‘ that the club remain a virile 
unit. 

Thus the future of the Pour Hundred and 
Forty-second Veterans Club lies In "going 
for broke’’ both In extending tangible bene¬ 
fits to the membership and In participating 
In community affairs and serving eommu- 
nr ' needs. Practical wisdom dictates the 
first: mature reflection compels the second. 

I close with this parting word: We are 
pledged to uphold the high tradition of the 
Four Himdred and Forty-second Combat 
Team. Assuming the name Four Hundred 
and Forty-second In Itself casts upon us a 
trust to live up to the record. Our heritage 
tells us ^hat the key to the future lies In the 
realization that we are citizens first and vet¬ 
erans second. 


Food for Indio 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or NEW TOBK 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two excel¬ 
lent statements on the food-for-India 
proposal. 

One of the statements has been issued 
by the committee on international pol¬ 
icy of the National Planning Association, 
a nonprofit, nonpolitical organization, 
devoted to the study of public-interest 
questions. A list of the officers and 
sponsors of the organization subscribing 
to the statement on India is attached. 

The second statement for insertion in 
the Record is addressed to the Rules 
Committee by the Citizens Conference 
on Interxi^tional Economic Union, head¬ 
ed by M^. Louis Heaton Pink, an out¬ 
standing and high-minded citizen of my 
State. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

TKi Indian Orxsxb 

For the first time the Oovemment of 
IndU has offlcUlly approached the United 
States for assistance In procuring grain need¬ 
ed for the food crisis in India. India’s situ¬ 
ation is precarious. The Government of 
India must prevent furtXier deterioration 
of the standard of living If India is to main¬ 
tain its economic ami political stability. 

India, a newly Independent republic In 
Asia, remains noncommunlit and antl- 


totalltarlan. Its per eaplta Inoome Is, how¬ 
ever, desperately low estimated at between 
ISO and $60 a year. Many of Its 860.000.000 
Inhabitants are poor, underfed. Ill-housed 
and Inadequately clothed. Its standard of 
living has declined 16 percent from prewar 
levels. Aggravating this sltoatkm, the people 
of India are now faced with maos suflorlng 
and starvation due to the lack of food grains, 
z 

Food grains comprise the bulk of the In¬ 
dian diet. ’The government of India has 
carried on a grov*-more-food campaign de¬ 
signed to make India self-sufllcient in food, 
to reduce the drain on Its foreign exchange 
resources, and to free Its limited resources 
for procurment abroad of goods needed for 
essential development to prevent further de¬ 
terioration of its economy. Grain drawn 
from surplus producing areas in India Is dis¬ 
tributed through the rationing system to 
the deficit areas. The additional amount 
needed in the deficit areas is Imported by 
the government of India. India’s ration¬ 
ing system is one of the largest and most 
effective In the world. Ttatlon prices are 
substantially below market prices. The ra¬ 
tion system currently supplies additional 
food grains to 126,000,000 people, 45.0C0.000 
of whom receive the "full** ration and the 
remainder a "partial" ration. 

Last year the Government of India im¬ 
ported slightly more than 2.000.030 tons of 
food grains for distribution through its ra¬ 
tioning system. It was hoped that Import 
requirements would be less in 1061. In the 
summer of 1060, however, the prospects for 
good harvests which would be consumed In 
1961 first dimmed and then vanished. 
Earthquakes, floods, droughts, and locust 
plagues cut domestic production of food 
grains by 6.000,000 tons. As the result, In¬ 
dia was faced with a need for greatly In¬ 
creased imports of food grains from abroad. 
It Is estimated that In 1051 over 9,500,000 
tons of food grains are required to maintain 
the meager ration and to extend it tempo¬ 
rarily to new areas. About 8^00,000 tons of 
food grains can be procured domestically 
for rationing purposes, leaving over 6,000,000 
tons to be obtained from abroad. 

India is purchasing 4,000,000 tons of food 
grains from countries all over the world, 
ranging from Pakistan and Burma to the 
United States. But It does not have the 
available foreign exchange for the remain¬ 
ing 2,000,000 tons. On December 16, 1950, 
Madame Pandit, the Indian Ambassador to 
the United States, officially requested aid In 
obtaining this amount from the United 
States Government. 


Indian food consumption seems pitiably 
small by comparison with oiu- standards. 
The average Indian caloric Intake Is put at 
1,760, a figure lower than the Internationally 
accepted subeistenoe level of 1,800; while 
the comparable figure In the United States 
Is 8.244 and In Japan 2,060. For lack of grain 
In the ration-distribution system, grain ra¬ 
tions were recently reduced from 12 ounces 
(approximately 900 calories). 

Two million tons of food grains would be 
the ration requirement for 23,000,000 people 
for a year. In terms of the average caloric 
Intake, 2,000,000 tons of food grains would 
repreoent the .total food Intoke of about 
16,000,000 people in India. Xf the 2,000,000 
tons of food grains are not forthcoming, It 
will not mean that 16,000,000 people will be 
without food while all others receive the 
average amount, since the grain ehortage will 
fall upon all recipients under the rationing 
system. Bather, it might be said that 15,- 
000,000 units of starvation or deaths by star¬ 
vation will be distributed over the total pop¬ 
ulation, receiving food ratloxu. ’The con¬ 
sequence of such action will be to weaken a 
larger part of the population by malnutri- 
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tion. Besistance to diseaBe will be lees and 
a great number of people will die, Indirectly 
if not directly from starvation. 

The people of India have looked to the 
west>~to the United States—for aid in their 
time of crisis. India's very existence as a 
democratic and independent country may 
well be dependent upon our response to this 
request. While the Government of India 
has been emphatic In its control of com¬ 
munism In that country, the Communists 
have taken advantage of every opportunity 
to play upon the poverty of the Indian peo¬ 
ple. They are not missing this opportunity 
presented by the hunger of the people, 
in 

India Is expending its foreign exchange 
In the procurement of food grains. It has 
resumed trade with Pakistan and in so doing 
has advanced over 800,000 tons nearer the 
goal of 4,000,000 tons which It Is purchasing 
from abroad for 1051. It proposes to pay 
the ocean freight charges on the additional 
2,000,000 tons. 

On February 12 the President addressed to 
the Congress a message proposing emergency 
food aid for India. In view of the urgent 
need for assistance, he proposed that funds 
be appropriated immediately for 1,000,000 
tons, deferring appropriation of funds for 
the remaining 1,000,000 tons until the situ¬ 
ation has been further clarified. 

Careful consideration of the appropriate 
terms upon which aid should be extended 
would Involve investigation of India’s ability 
to pay for the additional 2,000,000 tons of 
food grain in terms of India’s economic posi¬ 
tion In coming years. In considering terms 
of aid. It must be recognized that the grain 
would not generate foreign exchange which 
could be used to repay the aid. 

Since World War IZ, India’s foreign-ex¬ 
change earnings have been Inadequate to 
meet Import requirements. This has been 
true, despite the fact that, over most of 
this period, India has exercised rigorous Im¬ 
port controls and has held consumption to 
relatively austere levels. India’s Interna¬ 
tional balance of payments for 1961 will 
probably show a small deficit, allowing for 
trade with Pakistan and India’s payment of 
ocean freight for an additional 2,000,000 tons 
of grain. While India has met past trade 
deficits by drawing upon accumulated for¬ 
eign-exchange assets, totaling about $4,900,- 
000,000 In 1046, these assets have shrunk to 
less than $1,800,000,000 as the result of trade 
deficits, devaluation, and the partition of 
what was British India. This sum Includes 
an estimated minimum requirement of 
$1,000,000,000 for currency backing and work¬ 
ing capital. 

If India is to halt economic deterioration, 
It must carry out Its present plan for essen¬ 
tial economic development In the shortest 
possible time. India’s program to prevent 
further economic deterioration calls for a 
6-year effort from July 1, 1951. This basic 
program (under the so-called Colombo plan) 
requires a total expenditure of almost 
$4,000,000,000, or an average of about $650,- 
000,000 a year. While this Is large In abso¬ 
lute terms. It Is scarcely more than enough 
to assure maintenance of present low stand¬ 
ards of living. Approximately $1,700,000,000 
(about $290,000,000 . a year) of the pro¬ 
gramed expenditures must be In foreign 
exchange. Drawing against reserves and 
utilizing current savings will provide about 
$100,000,000 annually, leaving a gap of aroxmd 
$190,000,000 annually In foreign exchange, 
which will have to come from abroad in the 
form of loans. 

Already India owes $100,000,000 to the 
International Monetary Fund and $62,500,000 
to the International Bank. It is estimated 
that an additional $1,250,000,000 of foreign 
capital is invested in India, involving sub- 


str ntlal annual service payments. Conse¬ 
quently, India wW have great difficulty In 
servicing fully the annual increment of about 
$190,000,000 in foreign loans needed for the 
program. The cost of tho additional 2,000,000 
tons of food grains needed by India is placed 
at $190,000,000. It is obvious that If India 
has to borrow this amount In order to obtain 
the food aid, the burden of loan service 
which would be Imposed would cut heavily 
Into the size of the development program 
which India could undertake. 

India’s present need for emergency food 
aid Is In addition to its need for a 6-year pro¬ 
gram. The former serves to emphasize the 
need for halting the downward trend In 
India’s standard of living so that India will 
be able to withstand possible emergencies In 
the future. In view of the urgent need for 
a development program and the critical na¬ 
ture of the time, it is important that India’s 
present plan not be deterred. A loan to 
purchase this emergency requirement of food 
grains would prejudice India’s ability to 
carry out its 6-year program and, thus, would 
strike at the stability desperately needed by 
India If it is to remain democratic. 


It is the considered judgment of the Com¬ 
mittee on International Policy that the 
American people should respond promptly 
and in a spirit of Christian charity to the 
appeal from India for grain to feed her starv¬ 
ing people. We do not believe that the wel¬ 
fare of this country will be served in any 
way by conditioning our response to polit¬ 
ical objectives or to recent differences of 
opinion expressed In the United Nations. 
On the contrary, we feel that hundreds of 
millions of Asiatics, both Inside and outside 
of India, will regard the action which we 
take on this matter as a sure sign of our 
future Intentions In the Far East. 

We averted starvation, unrest, and the rise 
of communism In Europe by our bold and 
generous actions under the Marshall plan. 
We cannot afford to Ignore the threat of 
starvation, unrest, and communism in India. 
We cannot afford to fall to take those lim¬ 
ited actions which are asked of us to help 
the Indian Government meet this tragic sit¬ 
uation. And In providing the funds neces¬ 
sary for the grain requested, we cannot af¬ 
ford to ask India to accept a loan which will 
delay her desperately needed development 
program by 1 year. 

It is recommended that receipts in India 
from the sale of grain given by this country 
should be set aside as counterpart funds. 
The United States Government can properly 
ask to have the equal voice In the expendi¬ 
ture of these funds that It now has in the 
use of the counterpart funds of European 
countries participating In the Marshall plan. 
In this way, we can. In effect, use twice our 
appropriations for food for India: First, to 
feed the starving and. second, to aid India 
in her much needed economic development 
program. 

Members of the NPA Committee on Inter¬ 
national Policy adopting this statement 
are: Frank Altschul. chairman, chairman of 
the board. General American Investors Co.: 
Louis Brownlow. vice chairman, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.; Solomon Barkln, director of re¬ 
search. Textile Workers Union of America; 
John F. Chapman, vice president-publisher, 
McGraw-Hill International Corp.; Charles C. 
Colby, professor of geography. University of 
Chicago; George P. Delaney, International 
representative, American Federation of 
Labor; Alvin E. Dodd, honorary president, 
American Management Association; John 
Kenneth Galbraith, department of eco¬ 
nomics, Harvard University; Carter Good¬ 
rich, professor of economics, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity; Luther H. Gullck, president. Insti¬ 
tute of Public Administration; Joseph D. 
McGoldrick, McGoldrlck-Baldwln; Philip B. 
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Mosely. department of public law and gov¬ 
ernment, Columbia University; Charlton Og- 
burn. New York City; Llthgow Osborne 
president, the Amerlcan-Scandlnavlan Foun¬ 
dation; Clarence E. Pickett, honorary secre¬ 
tary. American Friends Service Committee; 
Michael Ross, director, department of Inter¬ 
national affairs. Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Theodore W. Schultz, profes¬ 
sor of agricultural economics. University of 
Chicago; Wayne Chatfleld Taylor, consultant 
Economic Cooperation Administration; Rob¬ 
ert West, special consultant to the Secretary 
on Migration. United States Department of 
State: David J. Wlnton, chairman of the 
board, Wlnton Lumber Co. 


Citizens Confebence on 

INTEBNATIONAI, ECONOMIC UNION, 

New York. N. Y.. April 23, 1951. 
To the Rules Committee, House of Repre¬ 
sentatives: 

The Citizens Conference on International 
Economic Union earnestly urges that you re¬ 
lease to Congress for action the bill provid¬ 
ing 2,000,000 tons of grain for India, which 
has been before you since March 5. 

We urge that the United States do the 
right and obvious thing by seeing that this 
grain gets where it Is needed as promptly as 
possible. It Is of prime Importance that 
Congress does not weaken or destroy the vir¬ 
tue of our act by trying to make this assist¬ 
ance a matter of barter, or a loan instead of 
a grant, or subject to political conditions 
which would make it difficult or impossible 
for India to accept this needed help. 

There is no question of the great need; 
much of the land of India which produces 
grain and rice has gone dry. Floods and 
earthquakes intensify the problem. No one 
questions that millions suffer from hunger. 
Informed sources report that the famine will 
probably equal If not exceed that of Bengal 
in 1943. It Is admitted that we have suffi¬ 
cient grain in storage and can afford to send 
the 2,000,000 tons asked for without injury 
to our economy. 

India has bought all she can get with the 
exchange which is available, from the United 
States, Australia, Canada, and other na¬ 
tions. but it is not enough. If India had the 
means or the dollar exchange she would un¬ 
doubtedly prefer to buy grain, rather than 
ask for it on special terms. Prime Minister 
Nehru properly deprecates too much outside 
help since It means you do not strengthen 
yourself. But because India faces a crisis 
Nehru joins his people In asking for a grant 
from the United States. 

Former President Hoover, experienced In 
aiding people in need, says that this is not 
politics, but Christianity. It Is also an ex¬ 
pression of our good-neighbor policy, to 
which we are rightly committed. Undoubt¬ 
edly the majority of both parties In Congress 
will vote for this aid if given the chance. 

It is intended that this grain be distributed 
by the ECA, experienced In such matters, 
under regulations similar to those used in 
Europe. There is no danger that our aid 
would be wasted or abused. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, while one of the newest In the 
world, has long years of British training be¬ 
hind it and has already demonstrated not 
only Its interest In democracy but its capacity 
for administration. 

The Committee on Rules will render a 
great service not only to India but to the 
United States, and to International coopera¬ 
tion and good will, If It promptly reports the 
bill before It, so that Congress can take 
action In the Interest of India and of our 
relations with Asia and the rest of the world. 

Citizens Conference on Interna¬ 
tional Economic Union. 

Louis H. Pink, Chairman. 
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iMhdk’tAHMt 

M CT PI8IO N OF RKIURKS 

HON. JACOB ILJAVITS 

or H«W TOMB 

IN THl BOUSB OP RSntBSIMTATEVBS 

Tue$day» AprU S, 19S1 
Mr. JAVrrS. Bfr. Sp«ker, there is 
appended hereto the text of an inter¬ 
view with Madame Pandit. India’s Am¬ 
bassador to the United States, regarding 
India’s policy by the distinguished edi¬ 
tor, Dr. Manfred George, published in 
the German-English newspaper. Aufbau. 
on Friday, March 30, 1951. This news¬ 
paper enjoys wide circulation and makes 
a distinct contribution to Aznerican de¬ 
mocracy. It brings to bear upon our 
national and international problems the 
experience and intellect of many who 
have experienced the Nazi totalitarian¬ 
ism and lived through It, to help us to 
deal with modern-day Communists and 
other totalitarians: 

The United States is rtefa. rteber than many 
of Its citlaens know. India la poor, poorer 
than many people all over the world lauiglne. 
They think only of maharajaha and Uie lux¬ 
ury of their eourte, of the legenda and atorlea 
of rulers and princes. 

This India has been disappearing: another 
India, alowly freeing hermlf from colonial 
rule, has taken her place. TIm new India la 
independent and proud, but poor, terribly 
poor. 

Since the United States lost Ohiaa, India 
la our most valuable remaining ally In Asia. 
We do not want to go into ttie pr^lems of 
Asia In this oonnaotlon. aa tbey are very 
similar to thoae confronting ua in Germany. 
India Is a free country. Although close co¬ 
operation between two free and democratic 
oountrlee such aa the United States end 
India eeeitta a matter of oourae. Oongrem bee 
very ungraciously delayed the shipment of 
3,000.000 tons of grain for India's starving 
poputotlon. 

Certain circles in the United States have 
been disappointed by the attitude taken by 
Prime Minister Nehru. Senator MaaQaan 
OKAaa Smith recently pointed out that al¬ 
though India repeatedly voted agalnat us in 
the United Nations, she bee voted more 
often for us. Yet. it le her latest vote that 
Is being remembered. Senator Smith, of 
course, Is for India. But her etatement re¬ 
ports the attitude that prevails among, un¬ 
fortunately. certain Mkmban of the Bouse 
and Senate who advocate the policy of **do ut 
des"; tbey cannot tell humanitarian meas¬ 
ures from political bargaining, and they feel 
that India muat pay for 3.000,000 tons of 
grain by complete p^tloal subeervlanoe. 

Close cooperation between the United 
States and India is one of the prmequlaiteo 
of world peace: the Jungle of mlaunderstand- 
ings between the two great nations must be 
cleared away. For this veaeon, I have aeked 
the Indian Ambassador In Waahlagton. Mme. 
Vljaya Lakshml Pandit, to grant Aufbau the 
following Interview. 

In the waiting room of the Indian Embassy 
in Washington there Is a picture which im¬ 
mediately attraote the attention of the visi¬ 
tor. It te portrait of a man vrlth intelli¬ 
gent and ramantly warm featurea of Dr. 
Rajendra Pra sa d , Prsstdent of the Rsptfbllo 
of India. Lika Qandhl. Nehru, and the pres¬ 
ent mistrees of the flbibasey. he has shared 
the fate of those vHm fought for India’s In¬ 
dependence. Be suflored privattons. and be 
spent years in jail. But bis face does not 
show any bitterness; it reveals warmth. 


clouded by worry, and MndUnasa. shaded by 
•orrow. It la the face of India. 

Facing a petite, grey-balred woman wttb A 
warm In the Ambaaaador'a oOce. we 
thought of the day when the aleter and dose 
collaborator of India’s Prime Iflntster ol ao h e d 
with Oeneral Smuts In the Unltad Nations. 

"When you eoored your great victory over 
the poliey of discrlsalnatlon in South Africa 
In your capacity as Imdar of the oOdal In¬ 
dian delegation to the United Nations." we 
rmoinded her. "you dellvaced e sp ie ch before 
the Oenerel Assembly In whioh you said: *We 
move in spite of dlfleuttlse toward e eioaer 
cooperation and the building of a world oom- 
monwaalth. * • • The peoples of the 
world look with satisfaction to Mu&r fulfill¬ 
ment. Xi9t us realtee that human smottona 
and the needs of the world will not wait tor 
an indefinite period.' 

"At that time, the entire world seemed 
to share these feelings. Yet it now looks sa 
If the GkivemsMaits of the United States and 
of IxMlla ware much faxthor apart than thalr 
peqiles would like to aae. May 1 ask a few 
questions about tne misunderstandings 
which apparently have eatued this situa¬ 
tion?" 

Answsr: "Certainly. But don’t forget that 
1 am speaking only aa the Indian Ambsma - 
dor. and not for Prime Minister Nehru." 

Quaetlon: "Do you think tirat them has 
recently boen a ahift In Indian public r^Hnlon 
which la unfavorable to the United States?" 

Answer: ‘There has bean no shift of any 
appreelabto scale in Indian public cqUnlon 
unfavoraMe to the United States. India is 
a demooratio country aiul has a free press. 
The < 9 inioiu and erltielams expressed by 
Indian newi^Mper editors do not always rep¬ 
resent either the views of the government or 
the aenttoMHite of the people. Similarly, it 
may be agued that editorial oomments in 
some United States newspapers do not rep¬ 
resent the views of the Qovemment or the 
sentiments of the American people. Never- 
thelOBS. it is true that in recent months there 
have been mtsunderstandinge as a result of 
apparent divergenplee In tbe policies of the 
respective governments in relation to spe¬ 
cific Issues: for instance, the recognition of 
tbe government of new China. But these 
mlsundentandingi are trivial when viewed 
against the beale identity of interests as well 
as aspirations of tbe two pecqilee. This mls- 
vmderstanding is also partly due to lack of 
information on which sound Judgment can 
be based. Tbe efforts of the United States 
State Department to secure congresatonai ap¬ 
proval for the grant of food to aid India 
constitute the most eloqusnt testimony to 
the undectyliw bond of friendship which 
charaoterlam tbs lelatloos between tbe two 
govornmenta." 

Question. "When Prime Minister Nehru 
recently called for the support of South 
Bjorea, be stated that tbe West lacked in 
subtlety and took tbe wrong approach to 
tho mind and hearts of Asia.’ Do you also 
think so, and to what did the Prime Minister 
SpecIfl c aU y refer?" 

Answer. ’T believe the Prime Minister*■ 
reference to the lairiB of subtlety tn the West’s 
approach'to Um minds and haarts of Asia 
was of a general nature and did not cover 
the entice ground at Bast-Weet lelattonshipe. 
Ihe ^Mme Minister has often spoken about 
the vast changes that have taken ptaos tn 
Asian oountrlea In recant yean and are 
bound to take place in the future, and has 
often atiesoed the fact that the umtaratand- 
ing of Asia la one of tbm major tasks that 
oonfront weat am atatesmanahlp. I do not 
know If the Stuns Mlnistwr had any speoUlo 
lasua In mind when he made the statement 
quoted by you. but If he did, the leferanee 
oouki hs to Amectoan policy in tagvta to the 
reoognlttem of tbs Psoplet aovanunent of 

Question. T understand that ‘westsrn Im¬ 
perialism’ Is one of Uie most hated Ideologies 


In Asia. QUphi the iMfc that the ao-oaUed 
Unpertallitlc nations ace pulling out of Asia, 
la aha not hound to eomm under the Influntce 
of Bovlet ImpartaHain, la tsansfocmlng her 
colonial oouatriss into iadepaadant atatsa? 
Will the AstatlQ ootmtrlas ha strong aaough 
to v^sOmUl thalr nawty won natloaal lada- 
pandanoe through aoetal raforms. or ara the 
soeua ravolutlanary 1 orcao atroager than tha 
national foroat?" 

Answer, "it is. In au view, vmmg to sa- 
sume that tha gradual withdrawal of im¬ 
perial control from Asia will create a po- 
Uthml vacuum which can ba flUad by com¬ 
munism alone. In fact, nationalism Is to¬ 
day a much stronger force In Asia than com- 
mtnrtnm. But nationaUsai is a political idea, 
and It dose rot fill empty stomachs. Asian 
nationalism, therefore, rsquirss to ba fortl- 
flad by economic aid providod by thoae who 
ara In a position to do ao. Tha bad aoo- 
nomte sttnatlon in many Aslan oountrlas 
raoantly liberated tram Imperial oonUol 
should not be escribed entirely to tbe faidt 
of tba peoples of those countries. Omturies 
of axNkittation have laid tha economy of 
thoee oountrlee proetrate and have grtav- 
oualy draumsorlbad thalr p ow er of recovery. 
Tba leadership of these oountrlee Is genu¬ 
inely interested in the eooiuMnie welfare 
of their peoplee tn a demooratio and peaceful 
manner. ttaue oan tbe foroee of social 
disruption and violeat aglUtkm be held 
p wm a nent ly In check. It is the feeling of 
Asian pecplea that the United States is in a 
posttloa to fortify the farces of nationalism 
by reiMlarIng them material aid la thalr eco¬ 
nomic dlffltoulties. A lasting allianoe be¬ 
tween American democracy and Asian na¬ 
tionalism can thus be forged." 

Question. "Although communism is un¬ 
popular in India. there seems to be sometimes 
lack of apprehension that it could possibly 
endanger India, or any other Asiatic nation. 
Is this omrrect, and how will and can India 
protect herself against conununism?" 

Answer. "There is an awareness in India of 
the possible dangers of oommunlsm and it 
is for this reason that the government is 
straining its resources to the utmost to bet¬ 
ter tha eoonomio oondltion of the country 
and raise the living standards of tbe people.” 

Question. ’’Is tbsre any other way in which 
you combat communism?" 

Answer. "We fight the Idee. WbUe we do 
not supjireas the Communist Party as such, 
wc punish those indivlduMs who sbuse the 
freedom granted them under the new con¬ 
stitution." 

Question. "Aside from India, ere there any 
ottier Asietto nations strong enough to de¬ 
velop so-called third forces and aot as buffers 
against the two great world powersf" 

Answsr. "India does not look upon her¬ 
self either ee a third force or aa a buffer 
state between Anssrloa and Soviet Russia. 
India wishes , to remain on the friendliest 
t(wms with tha United States, sa she does 
also with other oountrles." 

Qoeatlon. "Oonsldering Korea which is of 
deep oonoem to tha entire world—4f morality 
baa to chooss between two evUa—between 
war or appeasement—which In your opinion 
te the laaaer avU?" 

Answer. "The altemativee in my cqpinion 
are not between war and aniekWBunt, but 
b et we e n war and paaoe throagh conciliation. 
If India bauaVcd in appaaaamant. she would 
not have voted in supj^ of the U. N.raaolu- 
tlon branding North Korea an aggreascr." 

Qosatlon. "Some western olreles find it 
axtrsmsly dfifieuit to oomlate their views 
and recent developments in Asia. Let me 
jQBt refer to eoma etatemente made by Oen- 
eeal MeoArthur whtdh 1 think rather con- 
travecalaL Be epotee of Nm neoeeilty of a 
BiMBg will In tha approach to the crtental 
mind. Which. In your opinkm. Is tba main 
dUBoulty that must be overcome In this 
rsspect?" 
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Answer. “I do not think there are any 
great dlflleultles. It seems to mo that the 
West will have to give up its old concepts of 
Asia, and to acknowledge the fact that tre¬ 
mendous changes have taken place. One 
oannot look at the problems of Asia with 
the eyes of yesterday. New Independent 
states have come into existence. What the 
west needs, is a fundamental change of at¬ 
titude, a change of heart, so-to-speak. 
Mainly, however, it will have to deal with 
Asia on terms of equality." 

Question. "To sum up with a basic ques¬ 
tion: Which, in your opinion. Is the basic 
dlflererce In the attitude toward world peace 
between the mentality of India, or rather. 
Asia, and that of the West? Which-—If any— 
Is the common ground on which the two 
can meet, and how can such a meeting pave 
the way for an understanding with Russia?" 

Answer: "This is a difficult question to an¬ 
swer in categorical terms. I think India’s 
sympathies in the East-West cold war lie 
fundamentally with the West. India is op¬ 
posed to totalitarianism and dictatorship, 
but her approach to the problem has such 
wide social and economic implications that 
no satisfactory solution can come out of 
global atomic warfare. Ways and means 
must therefore be constantly sought for se¬ 
curing a meeting ground between the two 
hostile camps. It Is the Indian view that 
this quest should not be given up under 
any circumstances, and we feel that It is not 
yet too lata to achieve this seeming miracle." 

We then discussed general problems of 
Asiatic policy. In particular. I referred to 
two resolutions now pending before the For¬ 
eign Relations Committee of the House of 
Representatives; one, submitted by Con¬ 
gressmen Javitb and Ribicoff, suggests the 
foundation of an organization for far-east¬ 
ern economic cooperation, a kind of Mar¬ 
shall plan for Asia; the other, which has the 
support of eight Republican and Democratic 
Representatives, advocates a Pacific pact for 
the common and mutual defense of far-east- 
ern territories along the lines of the Atlantic 
Pact. 

According to the Ambassador, India is 
deeply Interested In any kind of cooperation; 
however. Madam Pandit feels that there are 
no prerequisites for the military side of such 
a pact, as the stature of the nations con¬ 
cerned Is too unequal. She also pointed out 
that the ground for such close cooperation 
has been laid by history vdth the strong po¬ 
litical, cultural, and philosophical ties be¬ 
tween the peoples In question. Practical 
outlines were sketched at the India Relations 
Conference which was held in New Delhi sev¬ 
eral years ago. Similarly, the Colombo plan 
very actively contributes to the political and 
economic reorientation of Asia. 

We left the Embassy with a feeling of deep 
satisfaction. This was a representative of a 
nation destined to play a leading role In 
world politics, who seemed to combine the 
wisdom of Asia with the liberal humanism 
of the west. This was a woman—with an 
entire nation standing behind her—so deep¬ 
ly concerned with the Ideal of peace that she 
did not allow herself even the shadow of a 
doubt that peace could not be preserved. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

OF WXW TOlUK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTA'nVSS 
Wednesday, April 25,19Si 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 


pendix of the RicoRD. 1 Include the fol¬ 
lowing item by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service which 
appeared in the Tidings. Los Angeles. 
Calif., of Friday. AprU 20,1951: 

No OssExvATOxs Vucw ON MacArthttx Qivxn 

Last weekend there appeared in Osserva- 
tore Romano an article making reference to 
the removal of General MacArthur. The ar¬ 
ticle expressed the opinion that the dismis¬ 
sal of the general could be regarded as a 
step indicating a desire for world peace. 

General press accounts said that Osserva- 
tore Romano itself had made these observa¬ 
tions, and reference was made to editorial 
comment by Oeservatore Romano. 

Osservatore Romano, while published in 
Vatican City, is not the official organ of the 
Vatican, except to the extent that from time 
to time it runs a column containing official 
Vatican pronouncements, always under the 
same heading, so that those familiar with 
the paper know that unless the material 
appears under this heading, it Is not official. 

Actually, the MacArthur comment was 
contained In an article which appears regu¬ 
larly twice a week in Osservatore Romano 
and is written by Giorgio Luigi Bernuccl. 

This regular article does not contain Vati¬ 
can official views, but the views of the writer. 
It Is headed Acta Dlurna, and undertakes to 
review various news developments around 
the world. 

The NCWC news service has been informed 
that in this Instance, definitely the com¬ 
ment on the MacArthur case was the writ¬ 
er’s own, and does not necessarily represent 
the views of Oeservatore itself. 


Time for Americani To Speak Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

OF califoxnia 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I Include the following arti¬ 
cle from the Tidings of April 13. 1951: 

Time for Americans To Speak Up 

The time has come for every American to 
speak up and help save his country, Father 
Sernard J. Hubbard, S. J., said here Tues¬ 
day night. 

Lecturing before 4,000 persons in Shrine 
Auditorium at the very moment when the 
news of General MacArthur’s dismissal was 
breaking. Father Hubbard characterized the 
general as "the greatest living American 
today.” 

"More than external aggression I fear in¬ 
ternal cancer,” the 63-year-old Jesuit ex¬ 
plorer told his audience in reviewing United 
States postwar policies. 

He described Dean Acheson, George Mar¬ 
shall. Owen Lattlmore, and Alger Hiss as 
"architects of disaster.” 

WORSE BLUNDER 

These men, said the Alaska veteran, "have 
already made a worse blunder than losing 
Asia by becoming spiritually and mentally 
imderprivileged" and refusing to udmlt their 
blunders. 

"Marshall," he declared, "is now Just part 
of a machine. He is neither physically nor 
mentally the man he was several years ago." 

Included in the lecturer’s criticism of what 
he termed the "internationalists" was Am¬ 
bassador at Large Philip Jessup "who 
shouldn’t be at large.” 
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The Jesuit authority on Alaska and the 
Arctic declared that America’s major post¬ 
war errors were: 

1. Refusal by the administration to per¬ 
mit Gen. George Patton to accept the Nazi 
surrender on grounds that such a surrender 
was to be received by the Russians instead. 
"This was the first appeasement." said Father 
Hubbard. 

2. The Marshall mission te China which 
attempted to force on Nationalist China a 
coalition to the Communists. 

YALTA INCIDENT 

Referring to Yalta. Father Hubbard al¬ 
leged that General MacArthur had sent a 
personal emissary to President Roosevelt 
there with the recommendation that Russia 
under no condition be allowed to enter the 
Pacific war. 

The emissary was prevented by Alger Hiss 
and others from seeing the President and 
delivering MacArthur's recommendation. 

Further errors which the lecturer attrib¬ 
uted to the State Department Included its 
refusal to utilize a total of 27 divisions of 
European patriots in exile who have a stake 
to fight for. These Include Hungarian, 
Czech, and Polish soldiers with their officers. 

He assailed the Department’s refusal to 
permit use of 22 Spanish divisions, soldiers 
who have defeated communism In battle. If 
use of this total of 49 divisions were per¬ 
mitted, many of our is-year-olds would be 
saved. 

CASUALTIES QUESTIONED 

’The Jesuit priest questioned the accuracy 
of official Korea casualty figures, citing a 
high-ranking but unnamed private source 
which held that as of December 29. 1960. 
American casualties were already 60,000. 

Other straightforward observations by the 
gray-halred weather-tanned priest were: 

"I do not fear world war III if we teach 
China a few lessons. After all. there are 
troubles behind the iron curtain too." 

"If we started war tomorrow the Russian 
Army would revolt. I have good reason for 
saying so. * * * The Russians, further, 

do not have enough petroleum to undertake 
a war." Father Hubbard said Russia's Baku 
oil fields were going dry. new wells were not 
producing anything, and consequently the 
Soviets had taken to exploratory drilling in 
the Arctic tundra. 

As for any Russian threat to Alaska, 
Father Hubbard said no military operations 
against the Territory have any chance of suc¬ 
cess because of the morass, vast wilderness, 
and Impossible conditions. 


The Present Administration and the War 
in Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’TES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled, “The Treason of ‘Liberalism,’" 
written by Forrest Davis and published 
In the Freeman for February 12, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

The treason of Liberal»m 
(By Forrest Davis) 

The definitive word on the administra¬ 
tion’s funk over its unacknowledged war 
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wu wptikm the other def hy e tleltlng eet- 
tteman. A pletn men frcMn the pleine, un¬ 
ioned In the polemical lubtletlee of Oepltel 
ebop talk, he fovmd hlmaeif amldet etetes- 
men from his own range country at a noggin 
pari^ on Capitol Bill. What he heard < 
this hooted and uaually aelf-oontatned man 
growing agltatton. The company agreed 
that the President’s attempt to smug^lo 
Deal socialism into his back-breaking defense 
budget was a piece of Immature chicane. It 
was agreed that the administration’s global 
military policy was so fantastically distorted 
that we could lose the war of the west before 
George Ghtlett Ifarshall discovers that Mao 
Ike-ttmg. not Chlang Kal-ahek, Is the en¬ 
emy. It was suggested that the administra¬ 
tion. by seconding Great Britain’s ignomini¬ 
ous project for a cease-fire parley with the 
enemy over Formosa and Japan, had be¬ 
trayed an inner weakness signifying a pro¬ 
found nuUady of the spirit. At this point 
the cattleman Inoke Into the inractioed 
phraseology of his hosts, drawling with 
deadly earnestneos: 

”I reckon the time has come to take this 
Government away from the boys and hand it 
over to the men." 

The cattleman could be forgiven for sup¬ 
posing that he had been whisked unaccount¬ 
ably to LlUlput. Events since last June 
have, in truth, dwarfed the chief men of 
the adnUnlstratlon. Why. the visitor was 
asking, must a resolute people with Its ter¬ 
rible swift sword still undrawn. Immeasur¬ 
ably strong in field and factory, be so feebly 
yet so refractorily led? Why must our chief 
of state be so piJpably une<|ual to his task, 
TwUf.aiting pugnacity for strength of charac¬ 
ter, mistaking Congress for the enemy, shel¬ 
tering himself behind a timid, evasive United 
Nations: hearkening so uncritically to far- 
eastern defeatists and a Ijondon brasenly 
ready to violate the unity of the west to 
serve its abject appeasement of the common 
enemy in China? Why must the President 
still be advised on the highest levels by the 
friend of Alger Biss and by the pessimistic, 
procrastinating septuage n arian General 
Marshall, sunk in reverie and falling to spur 
the arming of America as he had. when 
vigor and conviction were on him. In 1941? 

Yet an inventory, no matter how explicit 
of our rulers’ weaknesses and follies comes 
short of giving us a true understanding of 
what ails our Government in an hour of 
high destiny. The answer to the moral con¬ 
fusion, the flabby tone, the unwillingness to 
meet with a knightly spirit our appointed 
task of manning the marches of the west 
against the barbarian, lies deeper than per¬ 
sonality. Should not the debilitating ma¬ 
laise which gives to life in Washington Its 
sense of negation, empty of honor and dig¬ 
nity. be diagnosed as a failure of the liberal 
spirit? Is it not the prevailing political lib¬ 
eralism of the mldoentury, that potpoiurl 
of Indiscriminate do-goodism tren^Uag Into 
statlsm and Marxism and blending so Indls- 
tlnguisbably with treason, that is the deep¬ 
est enemy of the traditional America and the 
west? It is this Uberallsm which, since 
Wcarld War 1, has under the guise of welfare 
surrendered society after society into black 
reaction. 

The lumerved, indecisive liberal socialism 
of Prince Lwow and Kerensky, instead of 
standing the Implacably malign Lenin be¬ 
fore a firing aquad. allowed him to aelm 
power and go on to blight a whole era with 
a eenseless. murderoua polltieal adventurism 
known as communism. So it wm with the 
liberalism of Weimar, shrinking from the de¬ 
capitation of Hitler and the OaanmuiijBt 
traitors and ending In nastsm. Xt Is liberal 
socialism that has produced the unrecognts- 
ably neurotto Britain. (Ustoyal to the West. 
Above all, it Is liberallam wlilch. motivated 
to whatever degree by treachery, has cost us 
Ghins, has enfesMed our offensive ndrlt and 
blunted our strategical judgment about ouar 
vital Interest in the weetem Pacific. That 


Uberailsm, preached with the fernor of a 
Byasntine heresy by gUb mtellsctuals tired 
of the west, unequal to its overwhetming 
culture, eager to efface the m a e s e a whom 
they fear in the Leviathan state. Is. I soh- 
mlt, behind our defensive falterlag befUie 
the eenlor totsUtsilsn state. 

There Is a deoeptiveness about the facade 
of affairs in Washington. The administra¬ 
tion calls men to the colors, it busies itself 
with a gradual, amnewhat grudging mobili- 
aation of the economy. Intent on Europe 
first, it quarrels with its ertcios, evading the 
grim lesson that our Mo. 1 stratsgtoal prob¬ 
lem la the wastera Padflo: that, if we lose 
Japan, we loce Alaska, and Europe. The 
administration stlU briattet at suggestions 
that It root out the fifth that hea 

demonstrably betrayed us. It hesltatas to 
summon thu pet^ie to make a cause out of 
the war that has been forced upon them. 
Where is our dedication, where our deter¬ 
mination (as in the case of our determina¬ 
tion to destroy Bltler) to rid the world of 
the wleked men in the Kremlin, to ttm the 
peoplee, including their own. whom they 
have enslaved, so that the world may retium 
to peaceful ways? 

In a sense not too remote, the troubled 
observer may be reminded of the contrast 
between reaUty and semblande in tbe Petro- 
gred of 1916. The mlnlstors of the provi¬ 
sional government went through the mo¬ 
tions of ruling mother Russia; t^ dis¬ 
patched troeqM. they issued manifestoes, yet 
ail they did was misdirected. And. while 
foreign diplomats reported the government 
secure, the conspirators at the Smolny con¬ 
vent forged their iron coup unmolested. 

We are Indebted to Leon Trotsky's History 
of the Russian Revolution for a description 
of tbe paradoxically normal soene as Russia 
drifted into ruin; the grea^ bureaucracies of 
empire functioning, trains running through 
the dirty October snow, guards mounted at 
the winter palace, the ballet, the theater, the 
schools, the cafes, the shops pursuing their 
wonted course. The press, from TSarlst to 
Bolshevist, amwared as usual on the mornlrg 
after Lenin had appropriated the strategic 
centers with no recognition of that cata¬ 
clysmic occurrence. We do not face insur¬ 
rection, our extremity is presumably less 
gravj, yet It may be legitimately doubted 
that our rulers are nearer tbe core of reality 
than the uncomprehending statesmen and 
cltisens of Fetrograd in its flinal hours of 
freedom. 

The great bureaucracies of Washington 
function, the trOUeys run, but tbe somnam¬ 
bulism is betdren only by strong, heartening 
utterances In OongcM and an occasional 
lonely joumalistio voice. For, if the be¬ 
havior of the administration’s chief men is 
definitely diaturbing, the choma of their 
Joumallatic mentors and apofeeamen Is dewn- 
rlgbt frightening. The edminletretlon organ, 
the Washington Post, crmvenly advisss tbe 
Government to buy off Mao Tbe^ng with 
Formosa. Walter Llppmann and Marquis 
OhUds, Poet ooiumirtsts. warn their friends 
in the ^Government to accept Oommunlst 
ocxnmand of Ohina ee a fait eooomifll whlob 
must on no aocoimt he questioned. 

True It is that tbe Post has invariably up¬ 
held the liberal abandonment of Oblna, un¬ 
failingly sought to shield ofliclals accused of 
subversion. In the voluminous lexicon of 
liberal Journalism there Is no word for trea¬ 
son. It Is true also that Mr. Lliqpaiann is an 
equivocal Mercury and Mr. Ghllds brings to 
world problems tbe dewy ardors of a sociology 
Inetmctor or a Sri Nehru. Yet these jour¬ 
nalists exercise enormous sway in the upper 
reaohes of the adartnlstratton and, with Drew 
Pearson and the fratrse Alsop, are the ehosen 
inatruments through which the propaganda 
of Beoretarles Aebseon and Marshall reaohes 
the pohllo. 

To top an this, the ASaapm recently dis¬ 
closed a state of mind amongst the adminis¬ 
tration's leaders so shocking that In ruder 


tmes it would have eaBad wut the fury of 
O o ngr ses end people. What they noted wee 
the hitter feet that t^ame Mffhaet funotlou- 
aitee were hoping that our beechhead la 
Korea win be untenable. The leadiiig meu 
of our Oovemment, the Aiaopa win eaylng, 
hoped fOr the defeat. huniiliatioB, and death 
of our foroea and the foreihle ahandonment 
of our only position on mainland Aela. Bow 
defeatist, we ere entitled to eek the Preel- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, ean ym. get? 

There Is. of coarse, a dtareotlon to aU this 
seuttie: the unwfUlngnias' to free Mac- 
Arihur to wage war in the enemyh back 
areaa, to talas offensive eotian agetnet Oom- 
muntet Ohina, to arm our to^-auflerlag 
frianda, the Nationalist Chinese: to nudra the 
martttd Japeaese our aUles, to faee up to our 
grievous and our real opportunities in 
tbe Par East. To draw our strength and 
attentlcm away from the weatem Pacific, 
mastery of which contains Soviet power on 
that fiairic. shteULing Aladca and the home¬ 
land. is prlma faele in Soviet interest. 

The Kremlin knows, if the administration 
does not. that the loes of the we st er n Pactfle 
would be almost. If not quite, as calamitous 
for tn ss the loes of Western Europe. (See 
Why Stalin Needs Asia in the Freeman of 
January 92.) What haa happened, among 
other things of lesser import. Is that the 
"liberal" wcsrld, to which belong the admin¬ 
istration. the British Socialists. Nehru, and 
much of title seaboard American press, long 
ago decreed that tbe Soviet world should 
have China and be undisturbed In posses¬ 
sion. Worse than that in moral terms, un¬ 
der a hypocritical cloak of Inconceivable 
impertinence, the "liberal” world pretended 
that the welfare of the Ohlneee masses would 
be somehow sdvanoed tmder the murderous 
Soviet terrcfr. 

Where did this "liberal" commitment to 
Cblnese communism cross tbe line Into 
treason? How near does this corruption 
reach Into the heart of the government? 
Where In all this sorry situation Is the Presi¬ 
dent? It is freely suppoeed In Washington 
that Mr. Truman Is ruled in matters of 
high pdllcy by Actaeson and MSrahaU, as in 
domestic qUesttons such professional "lib¬ 
erals" as Max Lowenthal instr uct hi m. If the 
protractedly Juvenile Louis xm had his 
Cardinal Blebelleu and Father Joseph, Mr. 
Truman, it is said, has bis eminence rouge 
In Acheeon, his eminence grlse tn Marshall. 
The character of Mr. Acbeaon’s "liberal" 
states m a n ship was exhaustively treated in 
the Freeman of last December 11. Tbe stages 
by which the President’s grey eminence ad¬ 
vanced from professional soldier to "liberal" 
statesman merit an equally dose study If he 
is to remain In public life. (The pwslstent 
reports tbsit Marshall Is to give up the De¬ 
fense Depertment are often coupled with the 
prediction that the President Is to place him 
In an even more tnttmate relationship to 
national policy as his pereonai chief of ataff.) 

Although General Marshall’s attitudes to 
the major strategy of World War n earned 
him the "friendship" of Stalin and Vorashl- 
lov (see p. 708. "Roosevelt and Hopkins" by 
Robert E. Sherwood) and oonstltute a pro¬ 
vocative pattern from the second-front agi¬ 
tation to the pro l o n gation of the Japanese 
war, it Is sufllclent unto the day to remember 
that his postwar mtsston to China was per¬ 
haps the most disastrous piece of diplomacy 
ever undertaken by an American. When 
General Marshall went to China the Na¬ 
tionalists (as MaJ. Oen. Claire L. Chen- 
naiUt reviewad tbe situation la his Way 
of a Fighter) were everyvriiere victorious 
and bade fair soon to end Communist mili¬ 
tary power In China. I^hen General Mar¬ 
shall departed 18 months later, after Impos¬ 
ing a tmea, opening the Kalgaa Pass, deny¬ 
ing further military asidstanoa to Chlang 
Kat-Sbek and demanding Oommunlst tar 
dUislon in the government, it was si^jarent 
that the Beds were to have China. While 
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It would be as bizarre to suggest that the 
general was actuated by Improper motives 
aa to accuse a most reverend archbishop of 
secrecy practicing heresy, yet he must bear 
equally with the President and the red emi¬ 
nence the blame for the Chinese statecraft 
that has brought us face to face with Soviet 
power in Asia. If it la our fate to redeem 
China from Bolshevism, as I believe it to be, 
how can we ride that river with General 
Marshall? 

Left to himself, Mr. Truman is without 
doubt as sincere and uncomplicated a pa¬ 
triot as the Midlands produce. Hod he mare 
acumen, more familiarity with dialectical 
mendacity, and greater self assurance in the 
Held of ideas, he might very well have seen 
through the gigantic “liberal" imposture 
over China, the hoax of “liberal" agrarianism. 
The honest Missouri farmer in him. if un¬ 
netted in the “liberal" web, would have 
rooted the potential quislings from his ad¬ 
ministration and woTild have been affronted 
by the Infamous Tydings investigation. Such 
a Truman would not have lost China. 

If it is a national mlsfortime. it is no less 
a personal tragedy that the epochal issues 
of these times have been crowded upon Mr. 
Truman. If no man ever brought fewer gilts 
to the Presidency, no President ever less 
sought the office in the first Instance. Wo 
recall with retrospective pathos the scene 
at the Chicago convention when, munching 
a hot dog, the unambitious Senator from 
Missouri heard with Incredulity, aversion 
and, it may well be. foreboding that he had 
been chosen to run v/ith the already stricken 
Roosevelt. 

My own recollection goes back to a spring 
day in 1044 when, at the eird of a lengthy 
private talk with President Roosevelt at the 
White House, he let it be known by indirec¬ 
tion that he would run for a fourth term. 
His reasons, which strike us with a wry 
irony these days, were summed up in his 
candidly avowed belief that no other Amer¬ 
ican was qualified to carry the country 
through the war and the coming peace. Mr. 
Roosevelt discoursed upon his own qualifica¬ 
tions, bis unique familiarity with the con¬ 
duct of the war, with the great world of 
International affairs and, owing to frequent 
visits and many personal friendships there, 
with Europe. It was no secret that ho was 
contrasting his competence with that of hlo 
prospective opponent, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
a rival whom he affected to hold in light¬ 
hearted scorn as a young upstart in world 
matters. 

“We cant, you know," Mr. Roosevelt re¬ 
capitulated, “we really can’t have an ignora¬ 
mus for President.” 

In his work, “Roosevelt and Hopkins," Mr. 
Sherwood recalls another painfully prophetic 
Incident of the 1944 campaign. Helping 
Mr. Roosevelt write a speech, the author pro¬ 
posed that they use a recent observation of 
Winston Ohurchlll's that the United States 
now stood “at the highest pinnacle of her 
power and fame.’* This the President vetoed, 
explaining, to Sherwood's mystification. 
“What Winston says may be true at the 
moment but I’d hate to say it because we 
may be headed before very long for the 
pinnacle of our wesJtness" (sic). We are 
all the losers because Mr. Sherwood, as he 
confesses, Improvidently failed to inquire 
what lay behind the astonishing utterance. 
Mr. Roosevelt was an extraordinarily complex 
human being with deep Intuitions. Did he at 
the moment possess second sight? Was he 
being clairvoyant about the inability of the 
“liberal” mentality to contain the Soviet 
menace? Did he apprehend that his own 
world policy would inevitably plunge us into 
confusion and decay? In a presentiment of 
his own approaching death, did he suffer a 
twinge of compunction over the sueeeselon? 
Or was there perhaps a premonition of the 
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dire consequences recorded in “Lalla Rookh," 
when 

“Treason, like a deadly blight 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave 
And blasts them in their hour of might?** 

Mr. Roosevelt left the American people a 
number of legacies, among them Mr. ’Tru¬ 
man. Another is the United Nations, a 
typically frivolous liberal Improvlzatlon; a 
pretentious and. as it now turns out, a 
dangerous instrumentality of world order 
foredoomed, as was apparent to any pene¬ 
trating mind in 1946. by the utter irrecon¬ 
cilability of the two worlds, free and slave. 
Still another Roocovelt inheritance is the 
policy of surrender to the Soviet Union in 
Asia. At Teheran and Yalta the President 
restored to Stalin what the Czars had lost in 
1006, ascendancy in Manchuria. 

It is true that Mr. Roosevelt, exemplifying 
the divorce between rhetoric and reality too 
frequent in his career, did not intend actu¬ 
ally throwing China to the Communist 
wolves. Sumner Wellc», writing in the cur¬ 
rent Foreign Affairs, quotes him as observ¬ 
ing during a pre-Tcheran conversation in 
1943 that “a stable China, recognised as one 
of the great powers, would be a barrier to 
Soviet ambitions in the Far East and serve 
as a centripetal force in Asia.” This would 
also, Mr. Roosevelt reaccncd, bo of the “ut¬ 
most value in limiting the effects of the revo¬ 
lutionary tidal wave already looming in the 
Far East." If only Rooocvelt the strategical 
thinker, not Roosevelt the suiter for the 
bloodstained Stalin’s good opinion, hud pre¬ 
vailed at Teheran and Yalta. 

The late President had an easier time of It 
with his war than Truman with his. The 
“liberal" Roosevelt could prooecute a whole¬ 
hearted war to spare the world naziem be¬ 
cause “liberalism" single-mlndedly hated 
nazlsm. The “liberal" Truman finds his rc- 
Uictant will to wage war on the Bolohcvik 
motherland hampered by all sorts of psycho¬ 
logical reservations because toward nazlsm’s 
hideous parent, bolshevism, the liberal Is 
at least subconcclously of two minds. In 
practical terms, he thinks himself against 
bolshevism In Europe, while encouraging It 
in Asia. 

The failure of the liberal to safeguard the 
towering edifice of the west at this stage is 
not so much because of vacillation, a crisis 
of nerves or bewilderment In hl3 choice of 
values but because. In embracing the wel¬ 
fare state, he is compromised with evil. He 
has looked upon the face of evil and found 
it half good. How can he save a truly lib¬ 
eral, fluid, traditional society which he has 
sworn to destroy from aociallsts, no matter 
how brutish, in whom he finds mirrored bis 
own desire for the all-encompassing state 
that inevitably consumes the Individual? 
If one fears for his country he scarcely dares 
contemplate the contrast between the clear¬ 
sighted, cunning, and remorseless stratagems 
of the thuggcrel of the Kremlin and the 
shallow, halfhearted, and ambivalent state¬ 
craft of Washington and London. 

So it is that at the pinnacle of our weak¬ 
ness so many distressed Americans have 
come deeply to mlotrust their Presidential 
leadership. The unprecedented volume of 
their mall since early in December to the 
White House and the Hill bespeaks their con¬ 
viction that there Is something rotten in 
Washington. If the IntelllgentBla Is baffled 
and distraught, the people are not. They are 
liberals in the old sense. For three and a 
half centtirles they have been operating a 
welfare society—^not a welfare state. If Mr. 
Truman will forgive a gratuitous piece of 
advice, it is this; Why not give up the un¬ 
reliable liberal Intellectuals and throw in 
with the people? 

The introspective gray eminence revealed, 
while launching bis Marshall plan at Harvard 
some time ago, that be was troubled by 
his reflections on the Peloponnesian wars 


wherein the democratic Athens went down 
before the totaatarlan Spsrta. In his mus- 
Ings on the fate of Athens he must have en¬ 
countered the brilliant and perfidious Alclbi- 
ades, who betrayed his country. May I sug¬ 
gest that a fitter subject for the medlti^tluns 
of an old soldier—and of the President of a 
country entering a war of hemisphereo—is 
that stem patriot Cato the Elder. If Alcibl- 
ades was a liberal, Cato was a Tory. Beeides 
Identifying the enemy of his country and bis 
culture. Cato exhibited no patience with the 
liberal innovations being lugged into his so¬ 
ciety by the Greeks. (Read Russians for 
Greeks.) In a time of trouble there is some, 
thing comfortin ,7 about the simple patriotism 
of an upright Tory. 

Behind the tuiuultous verbiage of these 
days there is one fundamental question for 
an American to answer: When this war is 
over do you want the writs to run from 
Washington, or Moscow, to the ends of the 
earth? It will be one way or other. The 
Tory answers that question without hesita¬ 
tion. 

It was In the Cato vein that Senator Lym- 
i>oM Johnson (Democrat, Texas) spoke in 
mid-December In a speech far too little re¬ 
garded. Senator Johnson 1b chairman of the 
Military Preparedness Subcommittee. He 
said: 

"Is this the hour of our Nation’s twilight, 
the last fading hour of light before an end¬ 
less night shall envelop us and all the West¬ 
ern World? That is a question which we 
BtUl have it in our power to answer. If we 
delay longer we can expect nothing but 
darkness and defeat and desolation. If we 
answer the challenge with courage and con¬ 
fidence, and with the ability of which we are 
capable, we can. I am sure, triumph over 
our foes." 

At this hour, when we are experiencing 
history at its most intense, the Congress, on 
both sides of its aisles, is affording a leader¬ 
ship worthy of its best traditions. If the 
President cares to turn to and fight a war, 
he might profitably draw upon that source of 
strength. Why not draft Senator Johnson 
for Secretary of Defense? And if he wants a 
Secretary of State who understands the ques¬ 
tion of Asia, there Is Senator Paul F. Douqlas 
(Democrat. Illinois) who. although a prac¬ 
ticing liberal, transcends that aberration 
when he allows the marine of his World War 
n days to take possession of him. 


Prnrilece of Stetchood Requested by Sol¬ 
diers From Hawaii on Korean Battle 
Front 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 

delegate from HAWAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 
Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I desire to present a letter from 
Maj. Bert N. Nlshimura, United States 
Infantry, that was written late in March 
while he was serving on the Korean bat¬ 
tle front. The author of this letter Is a 
native-born American citizen of the Ter¬ 
ritory of Hawaii who has served In the 
Korean actlop since the outset and also 
served in World War II. 

The letter addressed to “Mrs. Presi¬ 
dent" speaks for Itself, and Is as follows: 

SOMEWHERE IN KOREA. 
Dear Mrs. President: The other day a 
group of us was seated around a hutment 
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ctove. We were discussing the inequalities 
and injustices surrounding some minor mili¬ 
tary matter. The icy wind sweeping down 
from the Manchurian wastes and the spasms 
of homesickness probably accounted for the 
universal agreement among iw warriors now 
stranded in Korea. All of a sudden someone 
suggested we write our complaints to our va¬ 
rious Congressmen. We thought that a capi¬ 
tal idea, BO we retired to our corners to begin 
our epistles. 

While mentally arranging my thoughts so 
that my letter would not sound too Incoher¬ 
ent I stumbled upon a gigantic blunder. I 
had no Congressmen to whom to write. 

No Congressman to whom I could address 
my complaint. 

No Congressman who could represent me 
and my gripes on the Senate or the House 
floor. 

This was catastrophic. 

This was more horrible than taxation with¬ 
out representation. This was downright un- 
American. This was discrimination. 

I could write to our honorable Delegate 
from the Territory, who Is a good personal 
friend, and he could take it to the floor of 
the House. When It comes time to vote, how¬ 
ever, he will have to remain silent. He could 
tramp the Senate Chambers and speak in¬ 
formally to the elected representatives, but 
he cannot cast a vote. He can speak. He 
will be heard. But he cannot vote. 

This is the reason I am addressing this 
letter to you, Mrs. President. 

We, who were at Pearl Harbor when the 
first bombs fell that fateful December morn¬ 
ing In 1941 and whose blood flowed red, are 
Americans who cannot write to our Congress¬ 
men because we have none. We who stormed 
hill 609 at north Africa and were repulsed 
at Casslno In Italy have no one to vote 
*‘aye” or "nay** in the congressional halls 
of our great Nation. We whose brothers are 
burled beneath neat white crosses in the 
National Cemetery at Punchbowl In Hawaii 
after having fallen forever In the lonely 
atolls of the Pacific and the wooded hills of 
France cannot cast a vote to help elect the 
chosen head of our great Nation. 

Our parents came from the far corners of 
the world—the warm shores of the Azores, 
the islands of the Philippines, the Conti¬ 
nent of China, the dimunltlve land of Ja¬ 
pan, the mountainous ranges of Korea, and 
are offsprings of the seekers of liberty from 
the tyrannies of Evurope. We attended the 
schools of democracy. We early learned to 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States. We swatted a baseball on the dia¬ 
mond, chewed gum, and ate hotdogs In the 
bleachers, and we raced our hot rods on the 
streets of our native lands. We bowed our 
heads in reverent prayer, each free to wor¬ 
ships the God of his own choosing. We are 
Americans, were taught Americanism, and 
are living as Americans. 

In this far-off heretofore little-known 
peninsula of Korea our men are bearing 
arms in defense of American principles. The 
names belonging to these men represent 
Americans of all racial origins—Thurston, 
Medeiros. Kealoha, Smith, Torres, Takamura, 
Wong. Kim, Du Montier, and MacAlllster. 
These men are a United Nations themselves. 

Hawaii has been waiting for a long time 
to attain statehood. America was fighting 
against the principle of taxation without 
representation when the Sandwich Islands 
were discovered by Capt. James Cook In 1778. 
The traditions of Americanism, brought into 
the islands by the missionaries In 1820, were 
nurtured and given meaning in the years 
that followed. In 1900 the Territory of Ha¬ 
waii became an Integral part of the United 
States, by choice and election of the people. 
Fifty years have passed since Hawaii entered 
into apprenticeship for statehood. During 
that period two wars have been fought, the 
second so that nations may be permitted to 
choose their own form of Bovernment without 


undue Infli’.ence and Interference from with¬ 
out. Now, we are Joined with other freedom- 
loving nations In stopping aggression which 
threatens to engulf the entire world. 

Hawaii has made her choice. Hawaii has 
indicated her desire to become the forty- 
ninth State. She has fulfilled her obliga¬ 
tions. Her citizens have demonstrated, be¬ 
yond the shadow of a doubt, their capacity 
to discharge the full responsibilities of cit¬ 
izenship. They are entitled to the privileges 
of full membership in the Union of States. 

Mrs. President. I could write to the hon¬ 
orable Delegate from Hawaii. He has re¬ 
iterated these statements so often he knows 
them by heart. I could write to Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. but he is engulfed with the problems 
of state, of the world, of civilization. That 
Is why I am addressing this to you. 

Write to my Congressman? 1 cannot. I 
have none. 

As we were discussing, a group of us men 
now fighting in Korea • • *. 

I have forgotten why we were going to 
write. It has become unimportant now. It 
is trivial. It has become another passing 
gripe of a war-weary lad. I was there on De¬ 
cember 7. I was there in Italy and in France 
where I saw my comrades fall. I was there 
in Japan when the tenets of democracy were 
being preached during the occupation. Now, 
I am here In Korea. 

Before this la over, may I. will I, have a 
Congressman to whom I can refer my silly 
little gripes? 

Bert N. Nishimura, 

Major. Infantry, 


The $64 Question 

EJITENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday. April 26, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from the 
April 23 issue of Freeman: 

C.\N We Escape From Vxctoht 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

It is a fact of tremendous historical irony 
that America’" survival as an Independent 
world power depends on the speed with 
which it can escape from the consequences 
of Its victory in the late war. This victory 
has become a trap deadlier than the one 
which the Chinese Communist troops al¬ 
most closed around the Marines in the wild 
hills of North Korea. 

Never in history has a great war been 
fought for so many demonstrable illusions. 
Never has retribution for succumbing to illu¬ 
sions been so swift and so terrible. 

It WPi an Illusion that Chiang Kai-shek 
was worth backing to the limit against 
Japan—and not worth raising a finger for 
when he was threatened by the Kremlin- 
sponsored Chinese Communists. It was an 
illusion that these Communists were nice 
agrarian reformers, Jeffersonian democrats 
who scarcely knew there was such a place 
as Moscow. It was an illusion that the totali¬ 
tarian threat to America could be banished 
by helping the oldest and largest totali¬ 
tarian power in the world swell far beyond 
its legitimate ethnic and historical frontiers. 

It was an illusion that a combination of 
appeasement and personal charm could melt 
away designs of conquest and domination 
that were deeply rooted in Russian history 
and Communist philosophy. It was an Illu¬ 
sion to believe that a powerful Soviet Union 
would play the role of cooperative do-gooder 


in a shattered and impoverished Eurasia. It 
was an illusion that a curtain of dollars 
would be a counterveight to a curtain of 
iron. It v/as an illusion to believe that the 
balance of power could be destroyed in Eu¬ 
rope and Asia without setting the stage for 
world war III. 

The fruit that Is harvested from seeds of 
illusion Is always bitter. How bitter may be 
Judged by one startling, simple, incontro¬ 
vertible fact. Only if we succeed in revers¬ 
ing virtually every major aim and decision 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, only If we make 
a rubbish heap of the assumptions of 
Teheran and Yalta, Cairo and Potsdam, is 
there a prospect that we may breathe free 
from the nightmare atmosphere of terror 
that has descended on us since the Korean 
debacle. 

It has now become a commonplace for 
men in the highest and most responsible 
official positions to say that we are in a far 
more dangerous situation than we were at 
any time during the Second World War. 
Winston Churchill recognized this almost 
3 years ago when he wrote in the introduc¬ 
tion to his memoirs of the war; “We He in 
the grip of even worse perils than those we 
have surmounted.” (What a commentary on 
the hollowness of the victory that was cele¬ 
brated in 1946.) 

During the intervening S years the situa¬ 
tion of the free world has deteriorated 
catastrophically. China has been lost to im¬ 
placably hostile Commiinlst rulers. The 
Soviet Union has broken the American mo¬ 
nopoly of the atomic bomb. The Kremlin 
has felt strong enough to heat up the cold 
war appreciably. Until 1950 no army. In the 
postwar period, had marched across a clearly 
defined frontier. Soviet methods of aggres¬ 
sion had been indirect: The support of an 
exhausting civil war In Greece, the blockade 
of the western sectors of Berlin. Along with 
these active steps went the methodical con¬ 
solidation of Communist police-state terror¬ 
ist methods of rule in the East European 
satellite states and the routine incltatlon to 
internal strife, sabotage, and treason in all 
non-Communist countries. 

The Politburo In 1950 felt sufficiently con¬ 
fident to throw first its North Korean satel¬ 
lite, then Its Chinese satellite, into open 
large-scale warfare. No one can know how 
long it will be before armadas of Soviet air¬ 
planes take off on missions of destruction, 
before Soviet tanks begin to roll into West¬ 
ern Europe. Yugoslavia, Turkey, or Iran. But 
the breathing space may be uncomfortably 
short, far shorter than the span of several 
years which has been comfortably reckoned 
with by our military and diplomatic 
planners. 

The Korean crisis in a swift blinding flash 
showed a picture of appalling American na¬ 
tional weakness. The greater part of the 
United States combat army suffered defeat, 
not at the hands of the Red Army, but from 
a Soviet dependency with a fraction of Soviet 
war potential. 

By one of the ironies of the calendar the 
Red Chinese attack on American and other 
U. N. forces in Korea closely coincided with 
the ninth anniversary of Pearl Harbor. The 
toll of casualties was much heavier in Korea 
than at Pearl Harbor. The speech which 
Wu Hsiu-chuan delivered at the United Na¬ 
tions simultaneously with the unleashing of 
the offensive in Korea was more abusive, 
threatening, and truculent than the Japa¬ 
nese note which was delivered in Washington 
at the time when Pearl Harbor was bombed. 
But no Cordell Hull arose to tell him off. 

After Pearl Harbor the most severe critics 
of Roosevelt's foreign policy recognized that 
there was no alternative except to fight back. 
The war service of such prominent isolation¬ 
ists as Charles A. Lindbergh, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Jr., Hanford MacNlder, and Philip La 
Follette was outstanding. 
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But the reaetton to Red Chinas Pearl 
Harbor was pitiful In its weakness. The 
United Nations, instead of promptly brand¬ 
ing the Peiping regime as an aggressor and 
a war criminal, devoted all its energy to 
thinking up schemes of appeasement that 
could be passed off as something else. 

The United States refrained from the most 
obvious effective measures of self-defense: 
Bombing of Chinese mUltary, industrial, and 
communication centers, acceptance of Chi¬ 
nese Nationalist Uroops as lull allies, prompt 
rearming of the Japanese. If the fiction of 
Chinese volunteers could be maintained, why 
not Japanese volimteers on the other side? 
And Korea Is far more essential to the secu¬ 
rity of Japan than It Is to the security of 
the United States. 

Senator Tom Conwallt, leading the fight 
to beat down Senator Knowland's proposal 
to appropriate funds to aid Chlang Kai-shek, 
posed the strange question: “Do the Senators 
want an all-out war with Bed Chlzm?’* 

Some of the hard-pressed men on the 
Hungnam beachhead might be pardoned for 
asking what the Senator’s idea of an all-out 
war Is. If throwing hundreds of thousands 
of men Into a concerted offensive designed to 
destroy the U. N. forces Is not all-out war, 
words would seem to have lost their mean¬ 
ing. 

To appreciate the full measure of United 
States humiliation, imagine that, after Pearl 
Harbor, we had pleaded through an inter¬ 
mediary for a cease fire with Japan. Or 
suppose that Great Britain and France, after 
the fall of Poland, had asked Hitler for a 
cease fire. The French had a word for this 
last suggestion. ‘They called it “le Munich 
sanglant,** the bloody Munich. It is the im¬ 
mense political and moral disaster of a 
bloody Munich that the United States and 
the United Nations assumed when they 
failed to react promptly and decisively to the 
challenge of the Chinese Communist attack. 

The most respectable excuse for this bloody 
Munich is an ominous confession of weak¬ 
ness in the face of dire perU. It is argued 
that the bombing of Chinese bases would 
provcAe the intervention of Soviet air and 
naval forces and perhaps touch off undis¬ 
guised war with the Soviet Union. Because 
our battered forces in Korea represent the 
greater part of our combat army, so the argu¬ 
ment runs, we should try to buy time at al¬ 
most any price. But there is a double edge 
to this araument. 

If we must refrain from normal measures 
of self-defense in the face of Chinese Com¬ 
munist aggression, for fear of provoking 
Soviet attack, is not any move calculated to 
build up American national power likely to 
provoke such an attack? We have been 
blackmailed in the Far East. We are being 
blackmailed in Europe with the threat that 
the Soviet Union will not tolerate the long 
overdue rearmament of free Germany. To¬ 
morrow this method of blackmail may be ex¬ 
tended to the point of suggesting that any 
strengthening of our own Armed Forces will 
be regarded as provocative in the Kremlin 
and will not be tolerated. Once a nation 
starts down on the slippery slope of appease¬ 
ment, or surrender to blackmail, it is hard 
to know where the process will stop. 

The tragic irony of our present plight is 
that it stems directly from measures which 
the Roosevelt administration held up as goals 
of victory, to be achieved by the sacrifice of 
American blood and treasure. Eight of the 
more important of these measures, and their 
consequences, may be summarised briefly 
as follows: 

1. The two chief characteristics of Roose¬ 
velt’s policy toward Germany were the tm- 
omulitlonal surrender slogan and the Mor- 
genthau plan. Design of the first was an¬ 
nihilation of Germany as an independent 
power. Purpose of the second, even as wat¬ 
ered down in the Potsdam Declaration and 
the early occupation regulations, was the 
economic strangulation of Germany by the 


destruction or drastic limitation of many of 
its Important industries. It was assumed also 
that Germany would be completely and per¬ 
manently disarmed. 

But the conditions of 1060, only S years 
after the Carthaginian peace that was 
sketched in outline at Potsdam, forced the 
United btates to plead with the G^^rmans to 
consent to be rearmed, with some restric¬ 
tions. I have never talked with a military 
expert who considered Western Europe de¬ 
fensible without the use of German ground 
forces. 

However, after they have seen their mili¬ 
tary leaders indiscriminately branded as 
criminals, their war potential systematically 
destroyed, their country left defenseless, ex¬ 
cept for a thin screen of occupation troops, 
the Germans are understandably cool to¬ 
ward the idea of assuming the risks and bur¬ 
dens of rearmament except on a basis of full 
political and economic equality. 

2 . Another total victory that has worked 
out badly is the destruction of the Japanese 
Empire and of all Japanese armed force. 
The new Japanese constitution, written in 
General MacArthur's headquarters and trans¬ 
lated back into Japanese, solemnly renounces 
the use of force in international relations. 
But so long as this admirable idea is not 
shared by the masters of the Soviet Union, 
and of Communist China, east Asia is as 
Indefensible without the participation of 
Japan as Western Europe is without the full 
association of Germany. 

A Japanese army, keeping the historic 
watch against Russia on the Yalu or, better 
yet. on the Amur, would be a godsend to 
the harassed military planners in the Penta¬ 
gon today. Had Korea and Formosa been 
left in some form of association with Japan, 
with provision for more liberal administra¬ 
tion. Japan, checked in its extravagant de¬ 
sign of ruling all east Asia, could have 
resumed its useful role as an element of 
check and balance against Russian imperial¬ 
ism and Chinese communism. And the 
United States need never have been sucked 
Into Korea at all. 

Our peace plans, in Europe and in Asia, 
were sadly deficient In the cool horse sense of 
old-fashioned diplomats like Castlereagh and 
Metternich and Talleyrand. How these men 
would have laughed at the naive assumption 
that nations could be divided into aggressor 
goats and peace-loving sheep. 

3. We are now trying to escape from one 
of the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations Charter: The right of any of the 
Big Five powers to veto enforcement action. 
It soon became evident that the UN was 
condemned to futile impotence, because the 
Soviet veto could be and was used to mask 
aggression not only by Moscow, but by any of 
Moscow’s satellites. 

The most serious move toward checkmat¬ 
ing Soviet aggression, the North Atlantic 
Pact, was made possible only by stretching 
to the limit elastic article 51 of the Charter, 
which affirms “the inherent right of individ¬ 
ual or collective self-defense.’’ Action by 
the U. N. in the first phase of the Korean con¬ 
flict was only possible because of the Soviet 
boycott of the Secxurity Council at that time. 
This tactical error probably will not be re¬ 
peated. 

So an escape route from the rigid rules 
of the charter was provided by the Acheson 
plan. This permits the Assembly to make 
recommendations for action against aggres¬ 
sion, in the event Uiat the Council is unable 
to function because of the veto. Here again 
there is an attempt to get away from a false 
assumption of Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, and 
San RranclBco: that the Soviet Union would 
be a reliable cooperator for peace. 

4. The tangled confusion about the dispo¬ 
sition of Formosa represents another at¬ 
tempt to escape from an Ill-advised wartime 
decision. Roosevelt, Churchill and Chlang 
Kai-shek at Cairo in 2043 signed their names 


to a moralistic declaration that “all the ter¬ 
ritories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, 
such as Manchuria. Formosa, and the Pesca¬ 
dores, shall be restored to the Republic of 
China.’’ 

Despite the immense strategic and eco¬ 
nomic value of Formosa. Truman and Ache- 
eon, up to the outbreak of the Korean fight¬ 
ing. professed to feel bound, in the light of 
the Cairo Declaration, to let the Chinese Reds 
take over Formosa, if they could launch a 
successful invasion. This gave Wu Hslu- 
chuan one of his best talking points, as one 
could Judge from the amount of space de¬ 
voted to this subject in his speech before the 
U. N. 

How much better, from the standpoint of 
American interests, if the Cairo statement 
had never been made and the disposition of 
Formosa left over to the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan Here again there has 
been an attempt, although a rather clumsy 
and half-hearted one, to back away from vic¬ 
tory and toss Formosa into the lap of the 
United Nations. 

6. A decision of Yalta and Potsdam which 
we certainly would wish undone was the 
arbitrary mutilation of the normal ethnic 
frontiers both of Poland and of Germany. 
By annexing the eastern half of Poland and 
then assigning German territory east of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier to Poland Stalin ac¬ 
quired several trump cards. 

He gave the Polish people, oppressed and 
pillaged as they are in other respects, a stake 
in the maintenance of the status quo, for fear 
of losing the ethnically German lands which 
were assigned to Poland. And by thrusting 
some eight million destitute German refugees 
into bomb-wrecked, overcrowded West Ger¬ 
many the Soviet dictator created an enormous 
source of chronic social unrest and discon¬ 
tent. a serious handicap for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of West Germany. 

6. One of the many evil deeds of Yalta, the 
consequences of which are still plaguing us, 
was the agreement to hand over to Soviet 
vengeance Soviet citizens in western zones 
of occupation. General Vlasov, leader of the 
strongest anti-Communist movement which 
developed during the war, was the most con¬ 
spicuous of many victims of this inhuman 
policy. 

Some students of the Russian problem be¬ 
lieve that the best hope of averting a third 
world war lies in a revolt of the Soviet 
peoples against their Communist rulers. 
This hope would be considerably brighter if 
from the beginning the western powers had 
given asyliun and encouragement to anti¬ 
communist refugees, instead of sending 
them back to death or concentration camps. 

7. Inept negotiating by the late John G. 
Winant and General Elsenhower’s failure to 
accept Churchill’s suggestion and push on 
to Berlin in the last days of the war led to 
a most dlsadvontageous situation for the 
Western Powers in Berlin. ’The western sec¬ 
tors of the former German capital are an 
island in the sea of the surrounding Soviet 
zone. Both the occupation troops and the 
German population of west Berlin, which 
ranged itself coiirageously on the side of the 
west during the blockade, could be sub¬ 
merged overnight by a Soviet surprise attack. 

8. Spain, from the beginning, was excluded 
from the United Nations and a Soviet-spon¬ 
sored resolution in 1946 called for the with¬ 
drawal of ambassadors from Madrid. For 
this discriminatory attitude there was never 
any basis in morals or expediency. 

A United Nations comprehensive enough 
to Include Stalin's Soviet Union could 
sca rcely exclude‘Franco’s dictatorship, which 
is certainly preferable to a people's democ¬ 
racy on the Polish. Czechoslovak, Bulgarian, 
Rumanian, Hungarian, or Chinese model. It 
represents no threat to American security. 
It has been resolutely and consistently anti- 
Commimlst. It disposes of a substantial, if 
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poorly equipped army. It controls one of 
th-) most strategic positions on the Continent 
of Europe. 

Yet It Is only very recently that the In¬ 
escapable logic of the cold war has been 
recognized and that some hesitant, tenta> 
tl e steps have been taken toward including 
Spain In a European defense picture. 

So virtually every assumption on which 
the war was fought and the peace was 
shaped has been proved a fraud and a hoax. 
Almost every major decision taken during 
and after the war has turned out to be an 
extremely bad security risk. America’s over¬ 
riding problem today is to escape from the 
reckless misuse of victory. 

One cannot reasonably attribute our pres¬ 
ent plight to any exceptional cunning of our 
enemies. The Communist design of world 
conquest Is one of the most open conspiracies 
In history. How much better our position 
would be today if the men responsible for 
guiding our foreign policy during the last 
decade had believed Lenin when he wrote: 

“It Is Inconceivable that the Soviet Re¬ 
public should continue to exist for a long 
period side by side with Imperialist states. 
Ultimately one or the other must conquer. 
Meanwhile a number of terrible clashes be¬ 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states are inevitable.” 

Or Stalin, when ho pronounced the 
dogma; 

“It Is therefore the essential task of the 
Victorious revolution In one country to de¬ 
velop and support the revolution In others.” 

Or William Z. Foster, when he told a con¬ 
gressional committee: 

“When a Communist heads the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States (and that day will 
come Just as surely as the sun rises) that 
government will be not a capitalistic gov¬ 
ernment, but a Soviet government, and be¬ 
hind this government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

Or Mao Tse-tung, when he declared as re¬ 
cently as July 1, 1949: 

“To sit on the fence Is Impossible; a third 
road does not exist. • • • Not only In 

China, but also In the world, without excep¬ 
tion, one either leans to the side of Im¬ 
perialism or to the side of socialism. Neu¬ 
trality Is a mere camouflage and a third road 
does not exist.” 

But during the war and for some time after 
the war the men In high places In Washing¬ 
ton, with a very few honorable exceptions, 
preferred to hug Illusions that were based 
on a compound of Ignorance and wishful 
thinking. Maybe Lenin and Stalin didn’t 
really mean what they said. Maybe Stalin 
was at heart an amiable character, handi¬ 
capped by a somewhat unreasonble Polit¬ 
buro. Maybe the Chinese Communists were 
not really Communists at all. Maybe. 

Then came the brutal shock of Korea. 
Now we are desperately rying to retreat, to 
escape from a victory that was so appallingly 
misused that it was becoming a deadly trap. 
But will we have time to repair the abysmal 
follies of Tehran and Cairo, Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam? Can we accomplish what the wise old 
Greeks said was Impossible: to make the past 
as If it had never been? 

No one can answer these questions with 
absolute assurance. But It Is an Imperative 
of American national survival to escape as 
fast as possible from this trap of an abused 
victory and a bungled peace, to get rid of 
the evil consequences of Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy as fast as we can. 

Toward the end of the Civil War a north¬ 
ern soldier, viewing the tomb of John C. Cal¬ 
houn In Charleston, observed: “The whole 
South is the grave of Calhoun.” 

Perhaps a time will come when historians 
will write: 

“The whole free world. Including the 
United States, became the grave of the dis¬ 
astrous illusions of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The War in Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’TES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘'Who Is Letting Our GI’s 
Down?’* written by Erie Cocke, Jr., na¬ 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, and published in the May 1951 
issue of the American Legion magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Who Is LrmNa Our GI’s Down? 

(By Erie Cocke. Jr., national commander, 
the American Legion) 

In the light of such distractions as basket¬ 
ball scandals and crime Investigations, the 
public sems to be foregetting that we are 
engaged In a war. Not a “police action” 
as certain propagandists would have you be¬ 
lieve, but a full-blown, bloody war In which 
we have a quarter million soldiers com¬ 
mitted, and have already suffered close to 
60,000 casualties. 

Apart from the South Koreans themselves, 
most of the men fighting this war are 
Americans. We can kid ourselves all we want 
about this being a great United Nations of¬ 
fensive. but as usual In these vast inter¬ 
national projects It’s the American people 
who are carrying the burden, and. South 
Koreans again excepted. It’s our boys who 
are doing most of the fighting and dying. 

I know because I’ve Just seen much of the 
Korean battle front. 

I’ve found out something else. The men 
overseas are beginning to get the Idea that 
someone or something Is selling them out. 
They feel they’ve been forced out on a limb 
and the limb Is being sawed off. 

KILL OR BE KILLED 

Contrary to the notions of some of our 
heavy thinkers safe in the States, our men 
In Korea do know why they are fighting. In 
fact, they know It a lot better than some of 
our self-styled Intellectuals at home. Since 
It is a matter of "kill or be killed,” they are 
fighting for their lives. It’s Just as simple as 
that. 

In this respect they’re one up on the con¬ 
fused thinkers safe In the United States who 
are still arguing that we ought to give the 
murdering Chinese Beds a place In the 
United Nations, and who deplore any at¬ 
tempts made to curb the activities of traitor¬ 
ous Communists within our midst. Those 
stateside experts safe at home can’t grasp 
the obvious fact that the Communist Is out 
to kill Americans, Individually and collec¬ 
tively., Tlie GI has learned this the hard way. 

The GI Is a step ahead of these people In 
another way. Knowing that you can’t argue 
with a Communist, and being well aware of 
the treachery of Reds generally, he Is dis¬ 
gusted that so many of our leaders have per¬ 
mitted themselves and this mighty Nation 
of ours to be tied down by parliamentary 
Lilliputians In the United Nations. 

Our present-day Benedict Arnolds may 
glibly argue that it is necessary to keep 
Chlang and his armies blockaded on For¬ 
mosa, but these arguments make no sense to 
our soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines who 
have to do the fighting and dying. They see 
In Chlang's vast armies a way of saving some 
of the 260 American lives that are being 
needlessly sacrificed each week because cer¬ 
tain furtive people expound that Chlang Isn’t 
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the right sort of person, and therefore we 
cannot accept his aid. Our fighting men are 
not Impressed by these false prophets be¬ 
cause they haven’t forgotten that these same 
people not long ago were lauding Mao’s mur¬ 
dering hordes as “agrarian reformers.” 

Fur the life of them—and life Is meant In 
a very literal sense—they can’t understand 
why our State Department and the United 
Nations make It necessary for them to be 
slaughtered by Bed armies which swarm 
down on them from territory which our own 
heads of Government make sacrosanct. Our 
fighting men have the simple idea that In 
wartime when the enemy tries to kill you, 
you are entitled to pursue him till you’ve 
caught him and done away with him. The 
Influential meddlers who keep maneuvering 
our men Into untenable positions don’t seem 
to understand this, possibly because they’ve 
never been required to face danger them¬ 
selves. To them, this sort of Impasse Is 
something to be placed on the agenda of the 
United Nations, to be argued at leisure In 
comfortable surroundings. 

Agents of the Kremlin, sitting In the coun¬ 
cils of the United Nations, In Washington 
and elsewhere, must laugh up their sleeves 
at our utter Idiocy, But you may be sure 
that our GI’s are not amused. They see the 
picture as clearly as the Soviet agents do, but, 
unlike our stateside leaders, they see the re¬ 
sults of this criminal skullduggery in the 
blood they shed and in the mangled corpses 
of their buddies. 

What they cannot understand, though. Is 
the strange apathy of the people back home. 
As they listen to radio reports of what is hap¬ 
pening thousands of miles to the east of 
them, they are puzzled. Isn’t the American 
public aware of what Is going on? Don’t 
they realize that their sons and husbands and 
sweethearts are fighting a ruthless enemy 
who has them at a terrible disadvantage, 
thanks to stupid or traitorous advisers and 
inept diplomacy? 

MUST SHAKE OFF APATHY 

In Korea I saw many caskets, waiting to 
be moved on the first lap of the long voyage 
home. Is this the only thing that will 
awaken America? Do thousands more boys 
have to lay down their lives needlessly, before 
an aroused public demands that our fighting 
men be given an even break? 

It is high time that all America snapped 
out of Its apathy. Certainly, It Is deplorable 
that crooks are bribing basketball players; 
no one one wants to take the public’s atten¬ 
tion away from grafting politicians and syn¬ 
dicates of gangsters: and let’s not overlook 
transactions involving pastel mink coats and 
fancy fees for Influence. But let us not be 
diverted from the fact that our No. 1 problem 
today Is a struggle for our existence. 

Let’s simplify It so wo won’t continue to be 
mixed up by those masters of confusion who 
got us Into this mess. Regardless of diplo¬ 
matic niceties, we are at war with Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. The simple and undeniable proof of this 
is that the Kremlin could stop this blood¬ 
letting tomorrow. If It so desired. Russia Is 
using the Chinese, the North Koreans, and 
others to do her fighting for her. In our own 
United States Stalin has thousands of stooges 
doing his bidding. These people are working 
as diligently for the murderers of the Krem¬ 
lin as any units of the Red Army or the Soviet 
secret police. 

Aiding these unspeakable traitors Is a 
much larger group. Some of them are almost 
but not quite full-fledged Communists; 
others are poor, deluded people who fancy 
themselves as Intellectuals, liberals, or what 
have you. Some of these characters maintain 
that they abhor communism, but by their 
confused thinking and acting they serve as 
the Communists’ best friends. Indeed, in 
some ways they are even more dangerous than 
admitted Communists since at least we know 
where the Communists stand. 
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Tbase IN tlM iMopl»--the avowed Ckim- 
munlete and their feather-headed frlende>» 
who have got ue into the most dangerous 
{nredloaxnent In the Nation’s history. And not 
only have they got us into jeopardy, they 
keep making our position worse. Now any¬ 
one ean understand why the out-and-out 
Ooanmunists do this—whether they be Mao’s 
brutal ’’agrarian reformers” or the traitors 
who oall themselves American Communists. 
But what few Americans «an understand is 
why people who presumably are not Com- 
mtmlsts continue to peddle a line that has 
proved disastrous, and has sent thousands 
of Americans to their deaths, it is even hard¬ 
er to understand theee people when it is 
considered that they have worked themselves 
up to high positions in Government, teach 
In our great universities, write for important 
publications, and have the facilities of great 
radio networks at their disposal. 
coimrsBD THXKBunro 

It would be foolish to say that all or even 
most of these people are Communists. But 
it would be equally fallacious to believe that, 
because they are burdened with Phi Beta 
Kappa keys and academic honors, they are 
equally loaded with honesty or common 
sense. In many cofcs they are befuddled 
folk who are educated far beyond their ca¬ 
pacity, but they are looked up to as “ex¬ 
perts” and "advisers” by others who should 
know better. In some cases these people have 
a fuzsy notion that the world's problems will 
be solved if we scrap our own system of gov¬ 
ernment and turn ourselves over to an all- 
powerful world government. Others feel that 
we can make some sort of deal with Stalin, 
if only we let him have his way. Still others, 
and there is quite a school of this thought, 
are convinced that we should‘defer to the 
British Foreign Office in our dealings abroad, 
and ought to ape the British by establish¬ 
ing a socialistic government at home. 

The best you can say for such people as 
this is that their patriotism Is of a negative 
nature. 

Tears ago, In the time of our Revolution, 
another American gave his allegiance to a 
country overseas. The name of that man, 
Benedict Arnold, is now reviled and scorned 
by American patriots. But today, there are 
many among us who have injured this coun¬ 
try far more than Benedict Arnold, and 
from segments of the soft-headed public 
these traitors actually get ovations when they 
make a smirking appearance before the very 
people they’ve sold out. 

EXPOSB VALSe PaOPHITS 

Curiously, the mental make-up of such 
sell-out artists Is such that they will never 
concede that they were wrong. So they keep 
bulling their way through, shamelessly try¬ 
ing to explain the unexplainable. But after 
all, it Isn’t their neck. Let more thousands 
of American soldiers, sailors and marines bo 
sacrificed, so long as the ego of these un¬ 
speakable characters Is not damaged. 

Since these people haven’t the sense or 
the grace to stop their meddling, Z call on 
Americans generally to demand that they 
be thrown out of any place whore they can 
exert any further influence on the conduct 
of the war. If they axe In Government, 
or if they are still advising those in Gov¬ 
ernment, the public .must raise such an out¬ 
cry that even the most apathetic politicians 
will have to take action to break their death- 
grip on their Jobs. If they are poisoning 
the press, the speakers’ pdatform or the 
aUwaves, they must at the least be an¬ 
swered, point for point, and those respon¬ 
sible for giving such people a forum must 
be held strictly accountable by the Amer¬ 
ican people. The time is long since past 
when we can afford the luxury of listening 
to false prophets, fools or traitors. 

The GI has been let down not Just by 
these characters la high places, but by all 
the rest of us who have tolerated them and 


permitted them to become powerful. Now 
it Is up to us. It is time to let the war 
be fought by our military people, not by 
politicians In Washington or the United Na¬ 
tions, or by others who have axes to grind 
and influence enough to get themselves an 
audience. 

If we can keep theee erstwhile experts out 
of the present war long enough for the United 
States to win it. we can consider ourselves 
lucky. That’s the first Job we have to tackle 
here at home. I ean assure you that our 
military leaders know their Job. and so long 
as they are allowed to fight the war without 
restrictions Imposed by stupid people, trait¬ 
ors or politicians, they’ll do all right. Fur¬ 
ther. they’ll do the Job with the least cost 
in American Uves. 

But so long as the stateside buoybodies 
continue their meddling, the best we can 
expect is a stalemate. Maybe, for reasons 
of their own, our busybodies want it that 
way. But patriotic Americans ought to begin 
asking themselves what about it. Theh sons 
and brothers In Korea are certainly asking 
thcmeclves a lot of questions, and 1 for one 
would not want to have to answer to them 
at some future date. 


Symington: A Falthfnl Public Servant 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. LYIE. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of bitter controversy, it is heartwarming 
to see the services of a good and faithful 
public servant recognized. I believe the 
appointment of W. Stuart Symington to 
head the Reconstruction Finance Corpo¬ 
ration Is such recognition of faithfulness, 
ability, and loyalty to the Nation. 

Mr. Symington is a man of great per¬ 
sonal integrity and unchallenged ability. 
His appointment is a guaranty that the 
tasks of the RFC will be carried out in the 
light of the highest public Interest. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I Insert in the Rec¬ 
ord as an extension of my remarks, the 
following editorial from the Daily Metal 
Reporter of April 20, 1951: 

Stmingtok's Appointment to RFC aw 
B xcELLxzrr Choice 

President Truman’s appointment of W. 
Stuart Symington to head the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation comes like a breath 
of spring Into an atmosphere where the air 
has been none too pleasant or too healthy. 

Symington’s perscmal Integrity, his keen 
buolness acumen, his record of achievements 
In the other executive positions that he has 
held in the Federal Government, have gained 
for him the admiration, the respect, and the 
confidence of businessmen. Congressmen, 
and Senators, irrespective of their political 
leanings. One thing is certain, that with 
Symington as the head, there will be no 
scandals In the BFC and the agency will 
function 08 a well organiBed and efflclent 
btmness enterplse should. 

One of Symington's greatest assets is that 
he has never curried political favor. Con¬ 
sequently he la undwr no obligations to re¬ 
turn euoh favors. Be has not sought oflloe 
as a means of pMSonal gMn. On the con¬ 
trary, during the years that he has held 
public office, be has made great personal 
saorlfloes, and he has done so because of 


his strong sense of duty and patrlotiam. 
That Symington did not seek the new post 
to which President Tkuman has appointed 
him. Is evident from his letter of acceptance 
In which he said that it has been his per¬ 
sonal desire since 1949 to return to private 
life. However, "because of the grave world 
situation,” he wrote the President, "if you 
believe I can serve you and the country In 
this new position. I would be most honored 
to accept the appointment.” 

If the public's confidence Is to be restored 
in the RFC, If this agency Is to render the 
services for which It was originally created, 
there Is no one better qualified to be its 
chief than Mr. Symington. His appointment 
to the job is a natural. Before entering 
the Government’s service, he was a success¬ 
ful manufacturer In St. Louis. As head of 
the War Assets Administration following 
World War II. as Secretary of the Air Force, 
and os Chairman of the National Securities 
Resources Board, he established and enviable 
record for himself and the departments he 
beaded. Being a man of vision, a great 
organizer and as a practical businessman, 
he insists on all the facta before reaching 
a decision, and then stands reedy to face 
anyone who may challenge bis decision. He 
has done this in the past and he may be 
counted on doing so again in his new Job. 

Because the RFC has been mismanaged 
in the past is no reason for believing that it 
has outlived its usefulness. Symington Is 
the man to breathe new life into the agency 
and make it a vital force In the economy of 
the Nation. The President is to be congratu¬ 
lated on his selection. . 


The Defenie ProductioB Act and Farm 
Pricet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB3ENTATIVB3 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the chal¬ 
lenge to city consumers In food prices 
rising higher than prices generally is a 
real one. The prospective reenactment 
of the Defense Production Act must, if 
It be realistic, deal with this question. 
When the act was first considered, I 
sought to amend the very section which 
gave special consideration to agricul¬ 
tural commodities in the knowledge that 
the city consumers were bound to face 
food prices rising more than the general 
average as a result. 

I hope very much that it will be pos¬ 
sible to find a suitable solution which 
will not have a disastrous effect on the 
long-standing agricultural policy of our 
country and at the same time be cog¬ 
nizant of the fundamental problem of 
the families with moderate incomes who 
live In the cities. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the following editorials from the 
New York Times on the subject: 

(From the New York Times of April 19,19S1] 
No Root vox Faxm Puces 

Officials of the National Farmers Union 
have announced their opposition to any 
change to the Defense Production Act which 
would idaoe farm prices on the same basis as 
others for purposes of over-all price control. 
Headed by James G. Patton, their president, 
these officials called at the Whits House and 
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urged Mr. Truman to continue the provision 
In the emergency law which exempts farm 
commodities from ceilings If they are selling 
below either parity or the level prevailing 
Just before Korea. 

The arguments advanced by the Patton 
group, like n^ost of those put forward to 
Justify this Inexcusable provision of the law, 
virtually answer themselves. “The freezing 
of farmers at subparity income levels," de« 
dared Mr. Patton, “might very easily make it 
impossible for them to produce needed in¬ 
creases in food and fiber supplies." Taking 
farm prices as a whole, there is nothing that 
is subparity about them. On the basis of 
1910-14 as 100, farm prices in the aggregate 
had a purchasing power ratio In March of 
this year of 111. 

In terms of comparative income the farm¬ 
er is even better off. Mr. Patton points out 
that the net income of farm operators de¬ 
clined from $17,800,000,000 in 1947 to $13.- 
000.000,000 in 1960. But in 1947 the head 
of the farmers union has, of course, selected 
a completely abnormal year. It was a year 
in which no more expansibility was left on 
the supply side In agriculture and when 
heavy domestic demands coincided with cor¬ 
respondingly heavy postwar relief demands 
from the rest of the world. We can best get 
a measure of the abnormality of 1947 by not¬ 
ing that the $17,800,000,000 net farm income 
figure to v/hlch Mr. Patton refers represented 
an Increase of practically 800 percent over 
the last prewar year. 1940. In the same 
period, by comparison, the total national 
Income rose by only 144 percent. 

What Mr. Patton is arguing for is not 
parity of farm prices and farm income as a 
whole, but a guarantee of parity for each and 
every farm commodity before It becomes sub¬ 
ject to the general application of the law. 
This attempt to extend the parity concept 
under cover of the defense emergency suf¬ 
fers from two transparent weaknesses. In 
the first place, its advocates, while urging 
parity for commodities selling below that 
figure. Ignore the logical sequel of that pro¬ 
posal, which would be to demand a roll-back 
to parity of those commodities selling above 
parity. But even more important Is the fact 
that this proposal Ignores the whole function 
of price freezing, which Is to break the con¬ 
tinuity of the spiral of prices and wages. 
Obviously no such effect can be achieved by 
halting the rise in half the prices In the 
country while permitting the other half to 
continue their advance. 


[Prom the New York Times of April 25, 19511 
The Farm Bloc's Turn 

When does the taxpayer's turn come to 
stage a demonstration in Washington and 
threaten a walkout on the defense effort? 

Union leaders—the United Labor Policy 
Committee—'put on such a show 2 months 
ago, and It has paid off handsomely. Now 
the farm bloc In Congress apparently has 
decided that if a demonstration such as 
labor’s can pay such a quick dividend it 
would be a good idea to put on a show of its 
own. The House Committee on Agriculture, 
therefore, has opened hearings which feature 
a parade of witnesses testifying In favor of 
that section of the Defense Production Act 
which provides that farm commodities be 
specifically exempted from the treatment 
accorded commodities in general under price 
controls. 

Two things are especially worth noting 
about these hearings before the Agriculture 
Committee. The first is that they have no 
legislative function. They are strictly in 
the nature of a show. In an opening state¬ 
ment Representative Harold D. Coolxt, 
Democrat of North Carolina, said that they 
had been prompted by "an avalanche of prop¬ 
aganda in the press and radio to the effect 
that farm prices are responsible for the un¬ 
reasonable increase in the cost of living." 


The second point is that the administra¬ 
tion Itself has provided the principal per¬ 
former In this publicity performance in the 
person of the Secretary of Agriculture—and 
this despite reports that the President is 
going to send a message to Congress today 
on the subject of farm prices. Mr. Brannan 
was the first witness called by the committee, 
and he offered statistical support for the 
farm bloc’s thesis. 

Mr. Brannan’s statistics add nothing to 
the controversy except to show that one can 
prove ai!i 3 rthing with figures If he is per¬ 
mitted to choose his own points of refer¬ 
ence. When it is set up the parity concept 
Congress chose as normal, the period 1910-14, 
although the country had never in Its history 
up to that time enjoyed any other 6-year 
period comparable prieewlse to this, the 
golden era of American agriculture. Now, 
however, Mr. Brannan has decided that 1947, 
the peak of the explosive inflation that fol¬ 
lowed the war, was the real normal. Which is 
like saying that prices on the New York 
stock exchange were normal in the late sum¬ 
mer of 1029. 

In any event, the Issue here is not a matter 
of statistics. It concerns the simple ques¬ 
tion of whether all prices are to be frozen 
under the defense emergency laws or all 
prices except farm prices, and it concerns 
the equally simple question of whom the 
administration represents in this inflation 
debate—the farm bloc or the Nation as a 
whole. 

The Great Debate of MacArthur Vertue 
the Gtnetitation Continuee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, April 13,1951 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
few Members of the Congress missed the 
sparkling editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune dated today, April 26; 
but to make sure that it has the full 
circulation of the Congrsssional Record 
I Include the editorial, under leave, as a 
part of my remarks. I wish to empha¬ 
size that the Herald Tribune is a gen¬ 
uinely Republican newspaper, brilliantly 
edited, and reflecting the virtues of con¬ 
temporary journalism and, if such there 
be, of the Republican Party. 

The text of the editorial follows; 

Indirect Discourse 

Since the President has a two-star general 
installed as military aide In the White House, 
it is perhaps natural that MacArthur should 
have Installed a two-star general of his own 
to operate from the publicity office of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Apparently, Major General 
Vaughan is more often seen than heard; 
Major General Whitney, on the other hand, 
is heard thunderously by millions who do 
not see him. It is still doubtful whether 
one officer is any more of an asset to his 
chieftain than the other. 

While Olympian silence has reigned on the 
Waldorf’s thirty-seventh floor. General Whit¬ 
ney, busily functioning as oracle In the pub¬ 
licity office, has been getting the foot in the 
mouthpiece with singular regularity. In a 
press statement on Saturday, insisting that 
to foresee Red China’s intervention last fall 
was “quite beyond the reach of General 
MacArthur’s field intelligence," he cut the 
ground from under MacArthur’s present 
contention that the Soviet Union will not in¬ 


tervene—a similarly political matter which 
must equally be beyond reach of MacAr¬ 
thur’s information and responsibility. At 
Monday’s press conference, the Whitney pro¬ 
nouncement that MacArthur had not the 
faintest idea of why he was relieved could 
serve only to put MacArthur in a ridiculous 
position. The Tuesday press conference not 
only brought the evasion of a question on 
the ground that “1 am not going to expose 
General MacArthur’s hand in its entirety"— 
with its inept implication that the general is 
engaged in some kind of hidden game or 
intrigue—but also the citation of thi Bibli¬ 
cal passage on Christ’s reply to the doubting 
Thomas, which suggests implications so ex¬ 
traordinary that one hesitates to pursue the 
subject further. 

In the for depths of the Pacific, the 
official spokesman. Informed sources, author¬ 
itative quarters, were doubtless convenient 
media of contact between the general and 
his public. Here. In the rough-and-tumble 
of American public life, where the people 
are accustomed to get their leadership at 
first hand, one suspects that the general 
himself will soon come to question their 
utility. General Whitney’s press confer¬ 
ence yesterday seemed somewhat subdued. 

LETTER TO MT OONSTlTUBNTS 

Mr. Speaker, I am including also the 
rough draft of the letter I propose to 
send to my constituents who wrote to 
me on the subject of the great debate be¬ 
tween General MacArthur and the Con¬ 
stitution. I include this, not out of vain¬ 
glory. but at the urging of a highly 
placed official who felt, and very kindly 
said, that the message, subject as it is to 
final revision and condensation, was 
worthy of wider circulation than in the 
Nineteenth District of New York. I do 
want to be explicit in saying that before 
this letter actually goes in the mail it will 
be shorter and smoother. 

With that qualification, the letter fol¬ 
lows: 

Dear Friend: You are one of hundreds of 
residents of the Nineteenth Congressional 
District of New York who wrote to me re¬ 
garding the relief of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur from his commands in 
the far-eastern theater of operations. 

To those of you who approved of the Presl- 
dent’s wise, decisive, and courageous action 
in removing General MacArthur before he 
had done any further damage, I offer my con¬ 
gratulations. You demonstrated a sturdy 
devotion to the democratic principles of rep¬ 
resentative government; you showed your 
immunity to the temptation to follow the 
glamorous but false political gods of mili¬ 
tary dictatorship. 

To those of you who wrote to me in sup¬ 
port of General MacArthur, I speak In sorrow 
and disappointment. 

I hope that you will review your words. I 
hope you will consider carefully and decide 
in mature deliberation if you really are ready 
to desert the Constitution of the United 
States and the democracy we all profess to 
love and defend. 

Above all, I hope that you will think long 
and carefully of what it would mean to pre¬ 
cipitate an offensive war against Communist 
China or Soviet Russia, or both. We are 
160,000,000 people, already beginning to run 
short of our once bountiful supplies of natu¬ 
ral resources. 

Of our allies, we could scarcely count firm¬ 
ly on the support of more than an equal 
number of productive individuals, and some¬ 
what less than an equal amount of natural 
resources and manufacturing facilities. We 
would be pitted against a foe capable of 
mustering 780,000.000 people, and deficient 
only in technological facilities. 
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TIttt ivotad mean unandlng years of total 
wmrffure. to whloh w« would serve aotbing but 
tlie war machinery. Our material comfort, 
our liberties, our politics, our religion would 
be saorUleed to destruction; our young men 
and young women would be under arms: 
our farms and factories would be maimed 
by,the very young and the very old; our toll 
of dead and wounded would be heartbreak¬ 
ing and suicidal. 

General MaoArtbur’s real aocomplishments 
In a Ittetime of military service speak for 
themselves; he needs no deification now, for 
he has proved himself an able soldier and 
an able administrator. 

When, however, ho arrogates to himself 
powers of policy making which are reserved 
by the Constitution to the responsible 
elected officials of our Fedotal Government— 
the President and the Gongrets—and to the 
President's Secretary of State and Secretary 
of Defense; and when, not coi tent with this 
assumption of authority he openly flouts the 
directives of his Commander in Cl lof, his 
usefulness has ceased and ho has laid him¬ 
self open to Buspicions of Insvhordination 
and disloyalty. 

There are certain facts v'Moh must he 
remembered In attempting to Judge the 
farflung struggle of the Western World fer 
the minds of men. 

The first fact Ic that this is the year 1961; 
for better or for worse, we cannot turn back 
the clock, nor can the United States evade 
the responsibilities and duties which ac¬ 
company power and aiilhorlty. 

The second fact is that we are governed 
by a written Constitution which has guarded 
us against civil or military tyranny over a 
period of nearly two centuries; and the con- 
etltutlonal reservations have been strength¬ 
ened by statutory enactments. The struggle 
for freedom can never end, for when there 
Is no conflict there is no freedom. 

The third fact is that the free world is 
fighting every kind of political enslavement. 
It is as pointless ‘o oppose the authori¬ 
tarianism of communism and accept fascism 
(by any name) as to fight fascism and ac¬ 
cept communism. Ideological chains of po¬ 
litical or economic slavery are made no 
lighter by changing their names. 

The wisdom, the propriety, and the neces¬ 
sity of President Truman’s action are at¬ 
tested by the approval of the world’s greatest 
leaders in every field: by prime ministers of 
other countries, by national delegations to 
the United Nations, by the Pope, by our own 
most distinguished national leaders, and 
great independent newspapers. 

I am certain that upon mature reflection 
those of you who have offered support to 
General MocArthur In terms running all the 
way from mild criticism of the administra¬ 
tion to vicious and libelous attacks on Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Secretary Marshall, and Sec¬ 
retary Acheson will realize that no other 
course lay open to the President as far as 
General MacArthur's overt actions were con- 
cemed. , ^ ^ ^ 

This does not by any means close debate 
on the foreign policies of the United States. 
These Issues are and must be open to un¬ 
ending review and debate. Of all the alter¬ 
natives which Ota: Government might choose, 
It seems to mo, on ths record, tt has fol¬ 
lowed that which Is most realistic and ten¬ 
able in Asia. I continue critical of the ap¬ 
peasement of fascism In Europe and Africa. 

I hope you will always feel free to write to 
me on any subject relevant to the public 
business. When I am forced to use a form 
letter, bear In mind It Is only so that 1 can 
carry on the duties you have given me, and 
that I read jrour letters with attention and 
with gratitude for giving me the benefit 
of your views. 


Fniiti of "Unity^ 
EXTENSION OP REllARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

Or NSW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 18,1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted. 
1 am inserting in the Record an article 
by Caret Garrett. Fruits of "Unity,’' 
which appeared in the January 22 issue 
of the Freeman: 

torarrs or "Uwitt" 

(By Garet Garrett) 

"Let there be unity.” says ths voice of 
panic. "In unity there is strength.” But 
there is the voice of danger saying, "Many 
are the strong that have perished before us. 
There may bo unity for national suicide.” 

Unity has no gift of seeing. It may be 
blind. It has no wisdom in itself. It may bo 
both valorous and stupid. 

We have had unity, seldom entire, of 
courro, but to a degree never before imagined 
In a democratic republic. There was unity 
enough for measures short of war. rein¬ 
forced by the image of Hitler stepping across 
the Atlantic to conq-ier the Americans, al¬ 
though as it turned out he could not pass 
30 miles of English Channel to finish the 
British when they were prone after Dun¬ 
kerque. 

Then for fear of disunity there was oom- 
plrte unity for tlie war itself. And what¬ 
ever may have been one’a suppressed 
thoughts at the time, or the afterthoughts 
since of revisionists like Beard, victory was 
its own justification. It was much more 
than physical victory. The torch of civiliza¬ 
tion had passed to the hands of a romantic 
I)oople who dreamed of universal peace and 
brotherhood and wanted nothing eUe for 
themselves from their d.ay at Armageddon. 

At the end of the war the United States 
was incomparably the great military, eco¬ 
nomic, and moral power in the world. Its 
word was final. It had only to say no, and 
there could not take place anywhere in the 
earth an act of aggression. To whatever it 
said yes, that was a gilded thing and people 
held forth their- hands to receive it, unable 
at first to comprehend such generosity and 
yet in a little while taking it for granted and 
demanding it as a right, because the Ameri¬ 
cana were so rich, the British SoclBlists say¬ 
ing that as capitalists, the Americans were 
under a necessity to give their surplus away 
to save themselves from drowning in it. 
Reporting to the President in 1846 the Chief 
of Staff said: "The security of the United 
States now is in our own hands.” 

How long ago was that? Five years. 

Has It been for want of unity that In 6 
years we have lost not only our authority in 
the world but control of our own destiny? 
Has it been for want of unity that terror 
now gripes the entrails of ow cities, fear is 
the theme of Government propaganda, and 
we talk of survival? 

Think back a little. Was it in the first 
place for fear of disunity that Roosevelt re¬ 
versed American foreign policy and recog¬ 
nized the Soviet dictatorahlp, and then per¬ 
mitted Stalin's agents to Greats oeHs at trea¬ 
son in the executive agencies of Government? 
That was in time of what we believed to be 
peace, and although It waa very embarraselng 
when Btalin went over to Hitler, his agents 
nevertheless continued to sit In the counolle 
of American Government, up to policy-mak¬ 


ing levela. All embarrassment ceased when 
Hitler turned on the Russians. Then Btalin 
became our preferred ally, with priorities In 
lend-lease dictated by Ebirry Hopkins, who, 
in the words of President Roosevelt, got along 
with Stalin like a house afire. Those who 
knew better wrote books about It afterward, 
but while it was going on there was silent 
unity. TO criticize Stalin was an offense 
against unity. 

Bo then later it was not want of unity that 
obliged the Roosevelt government, nor the 
Truman government that succeeded it, to 
embrace Stalin as a peace-loving collaborator 
In the postwar world, to betray into his hands 
our ally China, to give him all that part of 
Europe that Ilea now behind the iron curtain, 
and to put the American neck into a noose at 
Berlin. For 2 years more Btalin was Mr. 
Truman’s good old Joe, who sometimes be¬ 
haved badly because he was the prisoner of 
wicked men In the Kivmlin; and os for 
Stalin’s agents in the executive agencies of 
Government, people who kept talking about 
that were hysterical, to say the least of them, 
and at the worst they were enemies of unity 
axKl played a game with red herrings. He 
was not worried about communism. Let 
nobody elre worry about it. 

Since there was nothing to worry about, it 
would be safe to disembowel the Military 
Establishment, which was done, to make 
more funds for the welfare state. The Navy 
went into mothballs, the Army was demobl- 
lUsed, the Air Force was wrecked—and there 
was unity for all of that. 

Then Mr. Truman’s official economic ad¬ 
visers turned the people’s attention to the 
faccinating bauble of perpetual boom, to be 
maintained by scientific inflation; and there 
was unity for that. 

Meanwhile our efforts to save Europe from 
Chaus had been frustrated. The Socialist 
Government of Great Britain had devoured a 
loan of 64,000,000,000, with no benefit but 
an innren.>;e of appetite. It was perhaps 
wrong to try doing this thing piecemeal. So 
the Truman government Invented the Mar¬ 
shall plan to do it all at once. If the coun¬ 
tries of Europe would get together, add up 
their estimated deficits lor a series of years, 
and send us the bill, we would pay it. 

And in this at first there was no thought 
of filling peoples’ bellies to keep them from 
going Communist. That came later. At first 
Russia was expected to come in, like every¬ 
body else; she was invited. But the Kremlin 
declined to come in and forbade her satel¬ 
lites to come in, for no reason given at the 
time. 

For all of that there was unity. We lived 
with the hynotic fiction that the conduct of 
American affairs abroad was above politics. 
Was there not a bipartisan foreign policy? 

Thus the country was conditioned and pre¬ 
pared to lose the cold war. Although wo did 
not know it, the cold war wns already lost 
when In 1947 the Truman doctrine was an¬ 
nounced, by the President alone. The Imme¬ 
diate occasion for it was that the British 
Government had suddenly llurown Greece in 
our lap. fairly sure that we would not let It 
roll on the floor. And they were right. This 
might have been handled as a limited com¬ 
mitment to help Greece repel Communist 
aggression, and it might have included also 
Turkey: hut no. It had to be done v/lth a 
grand gesture. It had to be something bold 
and brave, and something at the same time 
that would shrewdly serve a political end. 
Apparently by that time Mr. Truman bad be¬ 
come aware of communist aggression in the 
world as a fact; but that was not all. He was 
aware also that softness toward Soviet Rus¬ 
sia had become a serious political liability. 
How, therefore, be would do It properly. That 
Is how it happened that what might have 
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been » llmltod adventure In the Mediter¬ 
ranean world came to be clothed In the Tru¬ 
man doctrine. 

In his message to Congress asking for the 
means to aid Greece and Turkey he declared 
that the United States hereafter would act 
to stop totalitarian aggression anywhere in 
the world. He did not explicitly say Russian 
aggression, but there was no mistaking what 
he meant; there was no other kind of aggres¬ 
sion to stop. 

Well, there was unity for the Truman doc¬ 
trine, too. Its terrific total Implications were 
almost entirely Ignored. Mr. Truman him¬ 
self could hardly have been aware of them. 
One of the few who saw them clearly was 
Dr. Virgil Jordan. This, he said, was In fact 
a declaration of war upon Soviet Russia. 
lUe Russians would so understand It. 
Therefore, go on with It. Say to the Rus¬ 
sians, "You go home, and we will come home 
and let people alone"—and say It at once 
while we still had sole possession of the 
atomic bomb. He said these things before 
a dinner of distinguished persons at the Wal¬ 
dorf, and his words were received with hor¬ 
rified and unbelieving silence. 

The consequences of the Truman doctrine 
were these; 

1. For the first time In history a sane na¬ 
tion had assumed unlimited political, eco¬ 
nomic, and military obligations In the 
world—and it had done this with no pre¬ 
meditation whatever and no appraisal of the 
possible cost In terms of Its own resources. 
However, If you ask. "How shall you weigh 
your resources against an unlimited liabil¬ 
ity?" the answer is that you cannot do it. 
And that's the point. 

a. In a world at war. or about to be at 
war. a nation had abolished its frontiers— 
for If you are going to stop aggression every¬ 
where, where Is your frontier? 

8 . We had thrown away the first preroga¬ 
tive of a militant nation, which is to choose 
Its battleground—to say where, when, and 
on what terms It will fight. The power of 
Initiative was delivered to the enemy. The 
aggressor would be able to name the time, 
the place, and the conditions, as we were to 
find out later to our sorrow. 

4. The Atlantic Pact, by which we under¬ 
take to put both equipment and fighting 
manpower into Western Europe for the de¬ 
fense of countries that have not really made 
up their minds to defend themselves, and 
might sooner appease the Russians than be¬ 
come the battleground of a Russo-Amerlcan 
war. 

Our one Incurable weakness Is manpower. 
We are only 150,000,000 people. We are 100,- 
000,000 fewer than the combined people of 
those European coiuitrles that expect us to 
defend them against the Russians. There¬ 
fore, as any tenth-grade boy would know, we 
should avoid meeting Stalin's Aslan and 
Eurasian hordes on the ground. Neverthe- 
less, at last the Truman government was 
maneuvered into accepting war on the worst 
terrain in the world—as In the tube of a 
funnel, with the Chinese hordes pouring 
themselves In at the top. 

As we may now recall, there was unity 
behind Mr. Truman when he made the .deci¬ 
sion to enter Korea. He expected the coun¬ 
try to be thrilled, and It was. The decision 
was consistent with the Truman doctrine, 
morally obligatory thereunder; but people 
were as vague about what It was going to 
mean as Mr. Truman was. or as they had 
been about the implications of the Truman 
doctrine In the first place. 

What Mr. Truman thought was going to 
be a "police action" turned Into a war that 
In 6 months had already cost us half as much 
as the cost of our total exertions In World 
War I: it turned into a war that dangerously 
stripped the home base of Its defenses, leav¬ 
ing the country, In the words of Oen. Omar 
Bradley. Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, without the strength to defend Itself 


against attack: a war In which we found 
ourselves swapping American lives for Asiatic 
lives; precisely the kind of war we could 
never win, said Hanson W. Baldwin—"a land 
struggle on the Asiatic Continent in a theater 
where no decision Is possible against the 
hordes of Asia." 

The enemy had picked the place, had 
chosen his own time, had named the condi¬ 
tions. 

Now mobilization: There must be unity for 
that. Certainly there will be unity for that. 
It Is the sequel, and Imperative. And yet the 
people may be permitted to ask, What Is this 
mobilization for? The President says It Is 
In order "that the full moral and material 
strength of the Nation may be readied for the 
dangers which threaten us." 

Everybody perceives the dangers that 
threaten us. Including one that Mr. Truman 
cannot see. namely, the self-admlrlng, 
grimacing incompetence of that same lead¬ 
ership which has coat us the world and our 
authority In It, which has Involved us In 
these perils, which continues never to doubt 
Its own rlghtwlaeness, and still demands of 
the people unity. 

How shall these dangers be met? It Is no 
answer to say. as Mr. Truman says, that we 
must make ourselves strong enough to meet 
them. Five years ago we were strong enough. 
As we build up our military strength again, 
what shall we do with It? Mr. Truman does 
not say. So far as the people know, there 
la no plan. Therefore, they are asking: 
Shall we go on In Asia, swapping American 
for Asiatic Uvea; and If so, to where? Shall 
we come home; and If so, to what? Shall we 
forget Asia, or appease the enemy there, and 
put our strength In Europe, as the Europeans 
say we should, trusting that If It comes to 
final war with Russia our boughten European 
allies will not go out from under us? 

In any event, how shall this country re¬ 
cover the power of initiative, so that It will 
bo able to say where and when and whom It 
will fight? Is there a plan for doing that? 
If we cannot do that, then we shall not get 
back control of our own destiny. The Krem¬ 
lin will deploy our manpower and dispose 
of our resources; the Kremlin will determine 
the size of our military budget and the con¬ 
dition of our internal economy. 

We know the taste of humiliation. It Is 
strange and exceedingly bitter. But worse 
than anything else that has happened to us 
Is something that now we are doing to our¬ 
selves. We are talking of siurvlval. A na¬ 
tion with a world of Its own, supreme cus¬ 
todian of a hemisphere embraced by oceans, 
having an Industrial power of its own roughly 
equal to that of all other peoples combined, 
so rich that the next richest country Is by 
comparison poor—^that Nation talks of sur¬ 
vival. 

A Senator asks: "Is this the hour of our 
Nation's twilight, the last fading hour of 
light before an endless night shall envelop 
us and all the Western World?" These sickly 
words, hag-ridden by fear, so perfectly ex¬ 
pressed the mood of the Senate that every¬ 
body forgot how they would sound, echoing 
around the world. In the ears of both our 
allies .and the enemy. 

Survival Is a false and craven word. There 
may be many questions In the crucible but 
survival Is not one of them, except we put 
It' there oiueelves. This Nation, said Lin¬ 
coln, must endure forever unless It commits 
suicide. 

Let the supreme question be one of alter¬ 
natives, such as, for example, the alternative 
to create In this hemisphere a military power 
the like of which the world has never seen— 
dedicated to American defense, with assist¬ 
ance only to other nations who may be going 
our way. and only to these upon lines defi¬ 
nitely demarked, which we mean to hold by 
our own strength. 

The strength of a giant Is In his own loins. 
Yet the mightiest giant may be bled to death 


by many unrequited wounds, not one of 
which by Itself would be mortal. This Amer¬ 
ican giant, for all his wonderful arxnor, may 
be dangerously bled by Asiatics who climb 
on his tanks and tear at the doors with their 
bare hands. He may be bled in another 
way by allies who take more than they give 
and want even more. He has already wasted 
more blood than he could afford to lose by 
walking backward Into traps and fighting 
the bear where the bear Is not. 

The compulsion to this folly Is the tragic 
theme song of our foreign policy. Every¬ 
where we must go on doing It, and in order 
that we may go on doing It we must make 
blood faster and faster. 

If only we were trading blood with the 
enemy, that would make a kind of heroic 
sense. But the enemy, with much more 
blood to spare than we have. Is saving It. 
Fighting the enemy In Asia, we kill Koreans 
and Chinese—no Russians. As we help the 
French fight him In Indochina, or the Brit¬ 
ish to fight him In Malaya, we help them 
to kill natives—no Russians. Recently the 
country shuddered at the thought that to 
meet a Russian-prepared Conununlst demon¬ 
stration In Berlin we might be obliged to 
kill teen-age Germans. Again, no Russians. 
What did the Berlin air lift cost the Rus¬ 
sians? Nothing. In 6 months the war In 
Korea cost us more than $10,000,000,000. 
What did It cost the Russians? 

Even yet we but dimly comprehend the na¬ 
ture of the Intelligence that Is acting against 
us. It Is perhaps the first absolutely free 
principle of evil that was ever set free in the 
world—free because It Is bound by nothing, 
not by Its word, not by conscience, not by its 
own people, not by any moral sense whatever, 
not by Its own Ideology, which Is a weapon, 
nor by superstitions such as did once some¬ 
what restrain the barbaric horde. This In¬ 
telligence has outthought us. outwitted us. 
outmaneuvered us. In both diplomacy and 
battle. With Machiavellian cynicism It has 
exploited our fundamental faith In the de¬ 
cency of all people. 

Yet voices are heard among us Intoning 
the Intellectual Idiocy that this Is a struggle 
for the heart and mind of mankind. There 
Is an ancient proverb which says that people 
may be so stupid as to baffle their own gods. 


The Court Rulei on the Loyalty Oath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the California State District 
Court of Appeals has found unconstitu¬ 
tional the so-called anti-Communist af¬ 
firmation required by the University of 
California regents. 

The order of the regents of the Uni¬ 
versity of California requiring members 
of the faculty to take an oath or make 
an affirmation that they were not con¬ 
nected with Communist Party or Com¬ 
munist-front organizations rocked the 
State of California. 

I think the Alameda Times-Star edi¬ 
torial is an excellent one and expresses 
the thought of a great number of the 
people of California. The editorial fol¬ 
lows: 

Tkx Court Rulsz on thx Lotaltt Oath 

It is a pleasure to see that the State dis¬ 
trict court of appeals has found unconsU- 
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tutioaal the 8o>oallod antl-Communlot afflr- 
mation. required by the Unlvonlty of Oall- 
fontla regents. 

Wholly aside from the matters of aoademlo 
rif^te, eonstltutionality and allied questions, 
the ruling Is important because It strikes 
hard at the affirmation which would have 
been of direct benefit to any Communists 
who wished to Infiltrate the university. 

Though it has been said countless times 
by this paper and many others, we say again 
that a prime weapon of the Communists Is 
the lie. It Is a mandatory weapon or in¬ 
strument for them whenever the situation 
demands. And when they can lie under 
oath It is all the better in their eyes fur 
the simple reason that a He tinder oath is 
obviously an egregious He. and, because of 
the conditions surrounding it—the solemnity 
and aU—It Is consequently much more likely 
to go undetected. 

But the ruling of the eourt yesterday will 
unfortunately not be enough. The matter 
may very well go to the State supreme court. 

And even If that body upholds the lower 
court, there Is still the matter of the con¬ 
stitutional amendment demanding a loyalty 
oath which has been passed by the legisla¬ 
ture for submission to the voters in the 
general election of 1052. 


Don’t Throw the Baby Out With the Bath 
Water 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ElANUEL CELLER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
pamphlet on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 

The RPC Makes Mohet 

Because of the publicity ottendant on the 
present investigation many people have re¬ 
ceived the impression that the Reconstruc¬ 
tion Finance Corporation through the years 
has not been a sound banking Institution. 
The record, however, refutes this Impression. 
The record of the RFC, over the years, is a 
good one. The RFC has made over 600,000 
loans averaging $35,000 each. The total sum 
which has been loaned is about $21,000,000,- 
000. The above figures include the financing 
of mortgages on veterans’ houses carried out 
after the war. Losses and reserves for losses 
amount to some $200,000,000. The RPC has 
earned In interest and other Income $1,400.- 
000,000. Of this amount over $300,000,000 
has been p.\ld to the Treasury as dividends 
and the remainder Is bo^ng utilized in RPC's 
lending activities. The taxpayer has thus 
profited by $600,000,000 from the operations 
of the RFC. 

It should also bo particularly noted that 
over 00 percent of the business loans made 
by RPC are to small business enterprises In 
amounts of less than $100,000. In 1050, a 
total of 6,606 of those small loans were 
granted. Of this number, 4,004 were for un¬ 
der $100,000. Almost 3,000 were for under 
$25,000. This Lb a record not to be disre¬ 
garded. 

THE RFC AND THE DEFENSE FROCRAM 

1. Defense lending program under the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1050. 

2. Defense-related lending program under 
the RFC Act. as amended. 

B. The entire Government synthetic rub¬ 
ber program under the Rubber Act of 1048. 


4. The entire Oovemsrent tin program 
under Public Law 125, Eightieth Congress. 

5. The entire Government abac4 program 
under Public Law 688, Eighty-first Congress. 


Draft Deferment Policy for College 
StvdentB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 26, 1951 
Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following state¬ 
ment by President Ralph Ckxiper Hutchi¬ 
son, of Lafayette College, which was 
made in defense of President Truman’s 
Executive order establishing a college 
student draft-deferment policy based on 
high scholarships: 

The Draft Deferment Policy for College 
Students 

(A reply to President Jsmes B. Conant. Har¬ 
vard University, and President Harold W. 
Doddo. Princeton University, by Ralph 
Cooper Hutchison, president, Lafayette 
College) 

Despite the well-reasoned statements of 
the Precldent and General Hershey. the dis¬ 
tinguished university presidents Dodds and 
Conant still Insist that *‘a system of call¬ 
ing up all members of an age group who 
are physically fit Is In accord with Amer¬ 
ican Ideals of democracy.” They deplore the 
deferment of college men with high quali- 
flcatlons, a deferment which Is only to pre¬ 
pare these men for more effective service In 
the Armed Forces. This Insistence Is dls- 
trccnlng because these university presidents 
are taken by the public to speak for Amer¬ 
ican education. They themselves make no 
such claim but their very eminence and dis¬ 
tinction serve to create that Impression. 

American democracy has never claimed 
that all men should be regimented in the 
same pattern, do the came thing at the same 
time, assume the same prwolse responsibil- 
Itlos in an emergency, or be enslaved by 
equolltarian soclallcm. American democ¬ 
racy has, on the other band, insisted that 
each man should do bis port, that part for 
which he is best fitted, and in the time 
and manner which best serves the needs 
of our Nation and our society. 

We are in what Is either an all-out war 
or a protracted moblHeatlon calculated to 
prevent world war. For the winning of either 
and the eotablicbmcnt of world peace, we 
know we rauct have unprecedented Indus¬ 
trial production. This conflict may be won 
by the nations achieving the greatest scien¬ 
tific progrecs based upon the soundest and 
tt'ost extensive research. The fire power so 
produced and the transportation to bo de¬ 
veloped will require the finest and most ma¬ 
ture skills for their strategic use. More¬ 
over, It is clear that the Ideological aspects 
for this conflict may be the dominant force 
and the determining factor. As none be¬ 
fore, this wUl be a contest of production, 
science, research, skill, and leadership In 
action and Ideas. 

This means that any Immediate expedient 
which cuts off the development of such skills 
and leadership is suicidal. Piret and pri¬ 
mary consideration In planning for victory 
and for the successful preservation of our 
freedom should have been the unhampered 
and uninterrupted training of scientists, 
production men. medical men. engineers. 


and qualified leaders for the Armed Forces 
and for the civilian programs. First meas¬ 
ures on the part of politicians, milltariBta. 
OitlEens, and educators should have preserved 
that thin red line of training of the best 
students available. First compulsion should 
have been that these men be required, not 
permitted, to continue their preparation for 
maximum service in this war. 

The statement of these university presi¬ 
dents to the effect that the colleges and the 
college students do not want preferenMal 
treatment is correct. But it should make no 
difference to us what the coUeges or the 
college students want. This mobilization 
economy should be planned Intelligently for 
the attainment of victory for the forces of 
freedom. Students qualified and able to 
study should be prepared for their greatest 
ultimate usefulness to the Armed Forces. 
When they are ready, they should be put 
where they are most needed. This Is more 
nearly the true ideal of American democracy. 

To Insist, for example, that a brilliant med¬ 
ical student should delay his training for 
2 years or more to carry a gun when he 
might otherwise go on to the completion 
of his medical and surgical skills Is a stupid 
Interference with the sound prosecution of 
war Itself. It will not hurt the student con¬ 
cerned, but It hurts the Nation. And It is 
unfair to the men who will be In the front 
lines, deprived thus of one more desperately 
needed surgeon. 

The confusion In Congress and In the col¬ 
leges Is due to the fact that there has been 
no clear recognition of th' primacy of edu¬ 
cation for the winning of the war. Appar¬ 
ently university presidents are afraid of their 
own truth, for they, above all others, have 
failed to enunciate this need for trained men 
In a great national emergency. Devices for 
popularity with the voters, the public, the 
labor unions, the newspapers, and with Gov¬ 
ernment officials have obscured our national 
vision. 

It Is time that everyone lay aside political 
consldoratlons and concern for popular ac¬ 
claim and think straight through to the de¬ 
feat of our enemies and the enemies of free 
nations. It is time that we insist on the 
Immediate, uninterrupted, and increased 
training of doctors, surgeons, engineers, 
scientists, researchers, and leaders for all 
phases of military and civilian activity. 

This can be done without Impeding the 
mobilization for the present conflict. Let's 
get away from this silly debate over social¬ 
istic equalltarlanlsm, turn every man to his 
own task—even the student—let us push 
ahead, win this war, beat down this surge 
of human enslavement, and so establish 
peace on the earth. Such a program is much 
nearer to the true meaning of American 
democracy. 


Ex Malo, Bonum 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Pilot, Boston, 
Mass., of Saturday, April 14, 1951: 

Ex Malo, Bonvm 

Now that the quite understandable emo¬ 
tional crisis has passed In regard to the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur It Is possible 
to approach the subject with something like 
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equanimity. There are, of course, many more 
questions Involved than any quick survey 
can possibly consider and the somewhat var* 
lous reactions to the nows has made it plain 
that in some minds at least the separate is* 
sues are quite inextricably commingled. This 
has not contributed noticeably to either 
clarity or rationality. 

The two principal questions to be con¬ 
sidered deal, first, with the motter of the 
general’s dismissal and then, secondly, the 
consideration of his policy for the Far East. 
While they concern, to be sure, the same 
man, the questions are nonetheless quite 
distinct and deserve separate comment. 

Concerning the actual dismissal, political 
analysts had long since understood that a 
situation in which a commander in the field 
saw fit to argue and publicly with the gen¬ 
eral policy of his superiors was an utterly 
Intolerable one. Very few who consider this 
question in its single self can come to any 
conclusion save the one that actually re¬ 
sulted—the subordinate would be forced to 
capitulate. It is to the credit of the Chief 
Executive that he had the courage to per¬ 
form, however reluctantly or belatedly, an 
action which was to be so obviously an un¬ 
popular one. The simple and unavoidable 
conclusion about the dismissal of General 
MacArthur is that it was Inevitable. 

The second question which concerns the 
general's policy for the Far East is quite 
another matter. It is clear at once that his 
theories on what is best for America in the 
Asian area are distinctly different from 
those of the administration and the State 
Department: it is equally clear that he is 
dissatiofied with the present American (and 
U. N.) policies there which he considers at the 
very least to be inadequate. Since General 
MacArthur is an experienced observer of the 
Asian picture his observations are worth 
more than passing consideration. All the 
more true is this when we reflect on the 
most unfortunate history our present plan¬ 
ners and their predecessors have had in un¬ 
derstanding that part of the world. Mr. 
Marshall’s unhappy visit to China and his 
present prominence in administration plan¬ 
ning allow the thought that we may still be 
following a policy which events themselves 
have discredited. If our Asian policy needs 
revamping it will best be accomplished by 
experts (of which General MacArthur is one) 
and not by field commanders under orders 
from their superiors (of which the general 
was so lately one). While the general can 
be easily, and rightly, dismissed (or relieved), 
his ideas on the Far East must bo studied 
and critically analyzed. 

It is more than likely that the general’s 
return to the United States will permit the 
first full-dress discussion of American for¬ 
eign policy in Asia and for the first time, 
too, allow administration officials as well as 
the general to present their views on the 
formation of a sound policy for the future. 
What seemed at first to be high-handed 
politics, or Just simple tragedy, may in the 
end prove to be the beginnings of rationality. 


Budgeting and Accounting Problems of 
the Federal Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN L. McClellan 

OF ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday^ April 25, 1951 

Mr. McClellan. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from an article by Herman C. Losffler, a 


member of the staff of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart¬ 
ments, on budgeting and accounting 
problems of the Federal Government. 
The article was published in the Quar¬ 
terly National Tax Journal of March 
1951. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Alice in Budget Land 
(By Herman C. Loeffler)* 

Federal budget and appropriation prac¬ 
tices have long since developed Allce-ln- 
Wonderland overtones of unreality and con¬ 
fusion. They are badly in need of basic re¬ 
forms. • • • 

DEFECTS XN CURRENT PRACTICES 

Appropriations based on obligations 

The initial and traditional stages of 
preparation by the departments and agencies 
of their annual spending requests make good 
sense. The organization units formulate 
their desired work programs in the light of 
social, economic, political, and many other 
developments and needs. Wherever possible 
these programs are divided into proper work 
units. The work units are then multiplied 
by estimated costs per unit, thus developing 
proposed expenditures relative to the budget 
year. 

But from here on. the Allce-in-Wonder- 
land conditions start. The controlling finan¬ 
cial statutes require that proposed expendi¬ 
tures be translated into so-called obligations, 
which [areI the total dollar amounts re¬ 
quired to make the arrangements which are 
necessary as a practical matter to accom¬ 
plish a work program. They consist of the 
full commitments to obtain desired serv¬ 
ices by hiring people and to obtain com¬ 
modities and other objects by the letting 
of short- or long-term contracts, usually 
limited by statute to a maximum life of 
3 years. 

The result of this requirement is that al¬ 
though the proposed work programs of a 
Federal agency may be identical for two suc¬ 
cessive years, the obligations requested of 
Congress as proposed appropriations to ac¬ 
complish these programs may be quite dif¬ 
ferent. Why? Assume that in the first of 
two Identical annual work programs of a 
Federal agency for successive years, obli¬ 
gations were Incurred to cover a relatively 
large number of 2-ycar contracts in their 
entirety, and that in the following year few 
multiyear contracts were Included because 
the expiring contracts were available from 
the prior year to supply required goods and 
services. Under this assumption the agency 
might have the same $10,000,000 work pro¬ 
grams in both fiscal years 1049 and 1960, 
although requiring an appropriation of $12,- 
000,000 for the first year as contrasted with 
an appropriation of only $8,000,000 for the 
second year. Under these circumstances, ap¬ 
propriations of course cease to indicate the 
scope Qf agency work programs. 

This example is much simpler than the 
conditions existing in practice, particularly 
in those departments and agencies which 
carry on many construction projects for 
which 3-year building contracts are frequent. 
In these cases computation of an annual 

* The ideas expressed in this article by Mr. 
Loeffler are his own and not to be construed 
as those of the Senate Committee on Ex¬ 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
with which he became associated as a pro¬ 
fessional staff member in early 1949. For 
years he was active in research work on 
problems of local government in New York, 
St. Louis, Boston, and other cities. Starting 
In 1941 he served 8 years with the U. S. Bu¬ 
reau of the Budget, mostly as one of the 
Assistant Chiefs of its Fiscal Division. 


appropriation requires that two deductions 
must first be made from the estimated 
amount of the actual annual construction 
to be accomplished, in order to adjust for 
those expenditures in the budget year which 
will be met from the unused portions of 
multiyear contracts awarded in the two prior 
years (unliquidated obligations carried for¬ 
ward) and still available for expenditure. 
Further, the appropriation for the proposed 
construction program must be Increased by 
two additions in order to provide for ex¬ 
penditures occurring in the two subsequent 
years under the long-term contracts which 
are to be let in the budget year. 

The upshot of these adjustments is that 
in determining the size of the appropriation 
for a given construction program, considera¬ 
tion must be given to work involved during 
a total period of 5 years. The amount of 
the appropriation may therefore give no indi¬ 
cation whatever of the actual amount of 
work to be done in the fiscal year. 
Expenditures not comparable with appropria¬ 
tions 

This Alice-in-Wonderland confusion is of 
course equally bad in connection with the 
actual expenditures under annual appropria¬ 
tions. As has been indicated, annual appro¬ 
priations Include, in addition to adjustments 
for carry-overs between years, the total con¬ 
tracts to be awarded in the fiscal year, with¬ 
out regard to the longer period over which 
expenditures under those contracts may be 
spread before they are completed. The an¬ 
nual expenditure reported by an agency 
therefore has no relation to the year when 
the contracts were let or other obligations 
were incurred to obtain the necessary cur¬ 
rent deliveries. 

Imagine trying to exercise sound judgment 
In preparing budgets under this theoretical 
background. Using the simple example al¬ 
ready given, the agency would report expend¬ 
itures of $10,000,000 each in fiscal years 
1949 and 1950. Since $12,000,000 was the 
first year’s appropriation, the agency had 
presumably been very economical and had 
underspent its allowance. In the second 
year, however, it had supposedly broken 
the law and seriously overspent by the same 
amount. Of course, both of these conclu¬ 
sions are entirely incorrect. 

In many agencies, annual appropriations 
provide only the annual salaries of those 
employed, plus quarters and small amounts 
for travel and the like, so that there is prac¬ 
tically no carry-over between years. The 
above difficulties are therefore either non¬ 
existent or relatively inconsequential. In 
other agencies, however, notably those letting 
contracts for big building operations, the 
reverse will be true; very heavy carry-over 
will occur between years because of the 
multiyear contracts in effect. Other agen¬ 
cies will lie between these two extremes. The 
difficulty is that one never knows to what 
degree the annual expenditures reported for 
an agency are comparable with the appro¬ 
priations voted for it. 

Lack of cohesion in budget document 

As to this never-never land of fiscal plan¬ 
ning and control under practical operating 
conditions, let me comment very briefly on 
the resultant serious problems for the annual 
Federal budget document. That huge tome 
of telephone-directory size contains an im¬ 
mense amount of valuable data laboriously 
prepared after much discussion and planning 
by the Federal agencies and then gathered 
and reshaped by the Bureau of the Budget 
to fit into the President’s program. 

It Is a fact of great importance to the 
whole democratic process that this large col¬ 
lection of very important financial material 
scares off many Interested persons. Some of 
this negative reaction undoubtedly stems 
from the fact that the basic design of the 
budget document is so faulty. It starts with 
some 200 pages of Presidential budget mes- 
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■age axid euinmary tablea, prepared quite 
exclueively on an expenditure basis so that 
the programs proposed in the budget may be 
fitted into economic and financial develop¬ 
ments in national aJairs of the present and 
near future. 

Incredible as it may sound, that material 
is supported~of necessity under existing 
law—by over 1,000 pages of densely packed 
and unrelated detail on the obligation basis 
which must be used for appropriations. The 
result is that the document has an unbe¬ 
lievable lack of Internal cohesion.’' 

• « * * • 
Accounting controls a factor 

The reader may wonder why responsible 
officials have so lonn clung to the present 
confused procedure. In part that hesita¬ 
tion is probably due to a myriad of technical 
and perplexing details which departures 
from traditional methods would raise in the 
far-fiung and complicated operations of the 
Federal Government. 

More important, however, is undoubtedly 
the fact that the present system lends Itself 
to easy accotmting controls to prevent over¬ 
spending of appropriations. Thus, each ap¬ 
propriation is sot up as a control fl^jure over 
an account when it is voted. The account 
is then cumulatively charged with a variable 
mixture of expenditures as they occur—of 
current expenditures such as the regular 
payroll and of the lull amounts of multiyear 
contracts as awarded, regardless of their ex¬ 
piration dates beyond the close of the fiscal 
year. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the residual 
unobligated amount is by law then no longer 
available for further obligation. But the 
obligated balance is carried forward, usually 
for 2 years,” so that as the unfinished con¬ 
tracts and other obligations are completed, 
expenditures are cumulated against the 
original obligations which were entered in 
the accounts to provide for each full contract 
to maturity. 

In this simple fashion eventual overspend¬ 
ing of any appropriation is prevented regard¬ 
less of the mixed sequence of long-term and 
short-term transactions with either slow or 
rapid subsequent rates of liquidation * * * « 

* The budget document transmitted to the 
Congress on January 15, 1051, considerably 
modifies a former Important summary table 
in an effort to bridge the gap between the ex¬ 
penditure approach of the budget message 
and the immense supporting obligation de¬ 
tail required by law. To that end the modl- 
fle.' table continues the usual six colun.ns of 
both appropriation and expenditure figures 
for the three fiscal years covered, then adds 
eight new columns to trace the degree to 
which annual expenditures are based on the 
later liquidation of obligations Incurred 
against prior year appropriations. This 
painstaking exercise Is of doubtful usefulness 
and unfortunately falls short of meeting the 
criticisms which motivate the action program 
proposed in this article. 

■Actually, under a 1949 statute, unused 
parts of appropriations are continued as 
available for paying claims and judgments 
approved by the General Accounting Office 
until tl.'t statute of limitations takes effect. 

■ It is a great pleasure to indicate a recent 
basic change promulgated for agency ac¬ 
counting by the General Accounting Office 
on June 1, 1963 (Accounting Systems Memo¬ 
randum No. 7. May 2. 1950). The new sys¬ 
tem permits relegating present accounting 
for commitments and obligations to memo¬ 
randum accounts, so that the primary basis 
of accounting may be the expenditure con¬ 
trols which this article argues would have 
many boneflclal effects in Federal operations. 
HUB development has possibilities of far- 
reaching significance. 


MOPOSXl) TUaXK-WAT PSOORAM 

Many laws control Federal transactions 
and finance • • •. One of these, dating 
from 1874 • • • requires that “the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury shall cause all unex¬ 
pended balances which shall have remained 
upon the books of the Treasury for two fiscal 
years, to be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered Into the Treasury."* 

The second statute, the so-called Antl- 
deflelency Act of 1905, provides that “no 
executive department or other Government 
establishment of the United States shall ex¬ 
pand. in any one fiscal year, any sum in 
excess of appropriations made by the Con¬ 
gress for the fiscal year, or involve the Gov¬ 
ernment in any contract or other obligation 
for the future payment of money in excess 
of such appropriation. * • *"** 

These two statutes ore primarily respon¬ 
sible for the confusion which has been briefly 
discussed. It is proposed that they be modi¬ 
fied by three statutory amendments. These 
amendments ore by no means the original 
ideas of the author. They also reflect the 
findings of various writers on this subject 
who have developed different aspects of the 
thesis underlying this article. Moreover, the 
proposed statutory changes arc in line with 
the fiscal methods successfully used in Can¬ 
ada and Great Britain. 

Tlie following three-way program would 
replace the present loose and inadequate 
annual control by Congress over the opera¬ 
tions of Federal agencies through appro¬ 
priations based on obligations, with a pro¬ 
posed annual control which bases appropria¬ 
tions on expenditures. From such an 
“annuality" concept would arise many bene¬ 
fits of better budgeting, of a cohesive budget 
document, and of reports which the public 
can understand and which the Congress can 
really use for controlling the annual expendi¬ 
tures of the executive agencies. 

« • • * * 

X. LAPSING APPROPRIATIONS AND OBLIGATIONS 

On each June 30. lapse all annual appro¬ 
priations and all unfulfilled obligations 
against them, thus, without exception, limit¬ 
ing the availability of each annual appro¬ 
priation to those goods which are actually 
delivered and those services which ore actu¬ 
ally rendered up to the end of the fiscal year. 
As to permanent appropriations (which are 
undesirable because they escape fresh budget 
consideration and readjustment each year), 
it is proposed that the amounts thereby 
made available in successive fiscal years be 
treated as If they were Individual annual 
appropriations. • * • 

• • * • • 

The essence of budget planning should be 
the translation of the proposed actual work 
program of each agency for the budget year 
Into estimated dollars of expenditure. Once 
approved or modified by the Congress, these 
dollar amounts ought then to become the 
simple, understandable basis of control for 
each annual appropriation. 

Instead, as has been indicated, there must 
now first be deducted from such amounts 
the obligations of the two prior years which 
it is estimated will be liquidated as expendi¬ 
tures in the current year. Then there must 
be added the "extra" amounts of long-term 
new obligations to be incurred against cur¬ 
rent appropriations although they will not 
bo liquidated until the two subsequent fiscal 
years. The comprehensibility of such a proc¬ 
ess is obscure, to put it mildly. 

In past years the Budget Bureau has pre¬ 
pared at the request of the House Appropri¬ 
ations Committee, but has not printed for 
general public circulation, a complicated and 
extended tabulation which bridges the gap 
between the disparate part I expenditure and 
j)art n obligation bases of the budget docu- 

• 18 Stat. 110. 

•31 U. S. 0. 665. 


ment. It shows for each proposed appropri- 
aUon the proposed expenditures for. the 
budget year ahead and the carry-overs at the 
beginning and end of that year. « • <* i 

The proposed lapsing provision would have 
the very great advantage of giving Congress 
direct control over both the amount and pur¬ 
pose of spending within each fiscal year, 
through appropriations based on expendi¬ 
tures. As things now stand, the carry-over 
to a later y3ar of part of the obligations in¬ 
curred against prior years’ approiirlat.ions 
makes it possible for an agency to use up 
more of those obligations carried forward 
than had been anticipated, and therefore for 
the agency to spend at a more rapid rate 
than Congress bad in mind when the rele¬ 
vant appropriation was considered and 
enacted. 

Prevent wasteful last-minute obligations 

Of Importance also is the fact that since 
appropriations are based on obligations, un¬ 
obligated balances of an unexpected size will 
arise in some ar.encles as the end of the year 
approaches. These balances should become 
savings. Instead, they are a source of pos¬ 
sible waste and extravagance. The agen¬ 
cies are now prone to use them to incur last- 
minute obligations for delivery over future 
months of rugs, typewriters, motor equip¬ 
ment, and other items which were not piwt 
of the original budget plan. 

Such abuse Is also possible but probably 
would be of much smaller 6coi>o under the 
proposed expenditure basis of appropriations. 
The reason is that the unobligated surplus 
to be used up as the fiscal year matures 
would usually bo revealed too late to permit 
entering purchase orders and also obtaining 
delivery thereunder of these last-minute 
purchases by June 30. 

Other benefits of annuality 

If the proposed lapsing provision Is 
adopted, the question of obligations will 
drop out of part 11 of the budget document 
because both parts will then be on an ex¬ 
penditure basis. Cohesion will be intro¬ 
duced between parts I and II by standard 
tables which will present a simple, uniform 
comparison, first in summary and then in 
detail. This simple, standard, 3-year com¬ 
parison will show actual expenditures for the 
last completed fiscal year, estimated ex¬ 
penditures for the year underway, and pro¬ 
posed appropriations (that is, proposed ex¬ 
penditures) for the budget year ahead. 

The new basis would permit easy follow-up 
and control of the financial aspects of a 
work program as presented in successive 
budget documents. Thus, the actual 1650 
ex. enditures for each agency's program, as 
reported in the 1962 budget document, could 
be directly compared with (figures for the 
same year in earlier documents). * • * 

This proposal would also make possible an 
important start toward budgeting Federal 
capital expenditures. For that purpose, sim- 
pie tables would be feasible showing (a) 
actual expenditures, by years and cumula¬ 
tively, from the annual appropriations voted 
In prior years to implement each multiyear 
contract authorization (see point Ill below); 
(b) the estimated expenditure during the 
current year; (c) the proposed expenditure 
during the budget year; and (d) the residual 
amounts required to carry contract authorl- 
xations to completion, for which annual 
appropriations must still be voted. 

Such capital-budget data would show how 
far “Uncle Sam has Incurred and poid off 
outstanding mortgages." This very impor¬ 
tant information is now Inextricably mixed 
In with current appropriations. Surely the 
financial deliberations of the Congress on 
new projects would be grei.Uy improved by 
this much mure adequate progress data on 
authorized projects underway. 

■See footnote 2. 
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The proposed expenditure approach would 
make possible for the drst time the legisla¬ 
tive budget stipulated under the Legisla¬ 
tive Reorganization Act of 1940. That act 
was designed to control total expenditures 
during the year ahead, but the obligation 
basis of appropriation makes it impos¬ 
sible really to limit expenditures specifi¬ 
cally • • • 

Likewise, appropriation controls on an ex¬ 
penditure basis would for the first time per¬ 
mit the making of a meaningful table of 
receipts from and payments to the public. 
Increasing importance is being placed on 
this approach in various quarters. * • • 

n. NINETY-DAY RESERVES, ETC.. TO PAY CLAIMS 
AND TARDY DILLS 

Authorize each department to set up tem¬ 
porary reserves from expiring annual appro¬ 
priations to pay tardy bills for goods and 
services actually provided up to the end of 
the fiscal year, which are rendered within 
90 days after June 30. Use special single 
appropriation to pay billings delayed more 
than 90 days. 

Many Federal agencies operate over huge 
areas and distances—on a world-wide basis 
in the case of the State and Military Depart¬ 
ments in particular. Even under normal 
peacetime conditions, therefore, creditors 
cannot always render bills promptly for goods 
which have been delivered or services which 
have been rendered in the closing days of 
each fiscal year. After the bills are re¬ 
ceived, some time is required to prepare 
checks in payment. Finally, further time 
elapses while the checks are being cashed 
and cleared by the banks. 

It has been testified by experts that the 
printing process of the Government Print¬ 
ing Office Involves up to 90 days of delay 
in billing; travel, communications, supplies, 
rents, and utilities Introduce delays ranging 
up to 76 days, and transportation items up 
to as much as 140 days. In the latter 
cases, the railroads must not only assemble 
all freight bills but must then work out 
the amounts due each participating rail¬ 
road. • • • 

It is suggested that early in July, 90-day 
reserves be set up in departmental accounts 
from expiring appropriations to pay antici¬ 
pated tardy bills submitted for goods actually 
delivered and services actually rendered be¬ 
fore July 1. This length of period seems 
adequate to meet anticipated tardiness of 
all except a very small proportion of the bills 
for the year’s transactions. At the same 
time this period leaves another 90 days be¬ 
fore early January during which (a) the 
Treasury Department can assemble final fig¬ 
ures on total actual departmental expendi¬ 
tures for the year ending June 30, and (b) 
the Budget Bureau can incorporate the ac¬ 
tual data in various comparisons in the 
budget document before It is transmitted 
to the Congress. 

• * • • * 

Treatment of bills over 90 days late 

After the conclusion of the above 90-day 
period, there arises the problem of what 
shall be done with tardy bills received there¬ 
after. Including the Judgments and claims 
certified by the General Accounting Of¬ 
fice.* • • • 

The departments might be allowed to ab¬ 
sorb some or all of items below $500 each 
from their appropriations for the following 
year, or a simple solution would be to vote 
a single annual appropriation to a central 
account in the Treasury Department to pay 
all amounts billed more than 90 days 
late. • • • 

• * • • * 

Where accrual accounts are Installed In 
the departme nts, adjustment can be made 

• See 63 Stat. 407. of 1649. 


for * * * changes in inventories during 
each year. The exact role of accrual ac¬ 
counts in the Federal scene must be worked 
out, however. On the revenue side they can¬ 
not follow State and local practice too close¬ 
ly because the Federal tax liabilities of indi¬ 
viduals, unlike individual tax liabilities on 
local real estate, are usually not known in 
advance. As to expenditures, the accrual 
accounts will be open to serious basic criti¬ 
cism if they weaken or obscure clear, simple 
congressional control through annual appro¬ 
priations in the cmrrent year for goods actu¬ 
ally delivered and services actually rendered 
in that current year. 

• * • • • 
ni. CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS SUPPORTED BT 

appropriations 

Use contract authorizations exclusively 
rather than only occasionally, as at present, 
to provide for multiyear programs. Require 
that each multiyear contract which is 
awarded shall contain a clause specifying 
that until the work Is completed annual 
amounts of expenditure thereunder are to 
be wholly contingent on the size of the suc¬ 
cessive annual appropriations voted by 
Congress. 

The latter provision has long been fol¬ 
lowed in the Important construction con¬ 
tracts of both the Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

Present construction contracts may cover 
a or 3 years of work, thus permitting more 
labor-saving devices to be used by contrac¬ 
tors for the large projects and thereby 
bringing about lower bids. Large multiyear 
contracts are equally feasible under the pro¬ 
posed system, but Congress may subsequent¬ 
ly reduce annual appropriations, and it is to 
be expected that contractors will submit 
higher bids to take care of this eventuality. 
It is felt that this loss is Justified In order to 
give flexibility to Congress to adjust con¬ 
struction programs to impending booms or 
depressions. Flexibility could also be 
achieved by specifying in each contract the 
amount of work to be done in each of the 
years covered as specified in the original work 
plan. • • • 

Under present multiyear contract awards, 
the public benefits if favorable weather con¬ 
ditions or other good luck permits a con¬ 
tractor to make the new facility available 
sooner than was anticipated. But there Is a 
natural sequence of operations in the erec¬ 
tion of a large building, for example, and 
but little speeding up is feasible as the work 
moves from excavation to construction of 
foundation, floors, and walls, to installation 
of Internal equipment. Steel, concrete, and 
other supplies arrive on prearranged sched¬ 
ules from their separate places of manufac¬ 
ture. perhaps over limited railroad or high¬ 
way facilities. The employment of different 
types of skilled and expensive labor must also 
be planned In advance. 

Under such circumstances any great speed¬ 
ing up of the completion of large contracts 
because of favorable conditions seems im¬ 
probable. To the extent, however, that 
there Is early completion of contract work, 
supiHementary appropriations could be voted 
betv^een January and July if a project is 
moving ahead more rapidly than had been 
anticipated. Or the annual appropriation 
might actually be designed to provide for 
completion of work imder contract in the 
shortest possible time, assuming the most 
favorable conditions. In the latter case, the 
Bureau of the Budget would be directed to 
hold back in nonexpendable reserves any 
amounts not spent because of delays. 

The latter proposal is also a solution for 
the difficulty of estimating construction and 
other multiyear costs far in advance. The 
problem here is • • • one of reducing 
the amount available • • • by appro- 

priatlz:g for average or good conditions, and 


then holding back proper amounts in re¬ 
serves if poor conditions develop. 

• * * * • 
JOINT ACCOUNTINC PROJICT 

Good work has been done in recent years 
to improve Federal accounts through the 
Joint voluntary accounting project of the 
General Accounting Office, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the Treasury Department. It 
does not seem, however, that those agencies 
are well-advised in compromising with adap¬ 
tation via accrual accounting to adjust to an 
obligation basis of appropriations, rather 
than supporting an expenditure basis of 
appropriations to bring about adequate re¬ 
form of budget and accounting pro¬ 
cedures. 

• * • * • 

The members of the Joint accounting 
project can render a great service to the 
Nation by urging Congress to adopt the 
three-way program here proposed to meet 
the difficult problems which arise. Any¬ 
thing short of this fundamental approach 
will fail to clear up the Alice-in-Wonderland 
conditions prevailing in Federal budgeting 
and other fiscal practices. 


Legislation To Protect Members of Armed 
Services and Government Employees 
From Reprisals Because of Congres¬ 
sional Testimony 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-HVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker. I have 
this date introduced a bill designed to 
assure members of the Armed Forces and 
other officers or employees of the Gov¬ 
ernment who can offer pertinent and 
constructive testimony that they can 
speak the truth without suffering the 
fate of Admiral Denfeld on account of 
such testimony before congressional 
committees. 

This bill would make it a violation of 
law for any officer of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to dismiss or otherwise disci¬ 
pline a Government employee for testi¬ 
fying before a committee of Congress. 

Next week Congress will begin hear¬ 
ings on our far-eastern policy, the con¬ 
duct of the Korean war, and the dismis¬ 
sal of General MacArthur by the Presi¬ 
dent. As we look into these vitally Im¬ 
portant issues, it is essential that every 
witness testifying before these commit¬ 
tees have complete freedom from repri¬ 
sals when he is given an opportunity to 
tell what he knows. The issues to be 
discussed at these hearings vitally affect 
the lives of all of our people and are 
essential to the security of the Nation. 

We have too much at stake to permit 
foreign policy and military strategy to 
be established on the basis of half-truths 
and the suppression of testimony. 

We must provide protection to wit¬ 
nesses who are members of the armed 
services or employees of the Government. 
Unless we provide such protection, the 
scheduled hearings will amount to no 
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nofe than a wbliewash for admlnlstra- 
tlan poOlelaa—past, present, and future. 

ttEinilar legldatlon has been Introduced 
in the Senate by the junior Senator from 
California CMr. NxxonI and others. 

I hope that aU of the Members of the 
Congress will give careful attention to 
this important legislation which will help 
to assure ns of obtaining all of the facts 
necessary to reach crucial decisions on 
the impcrtant matters now aflecthxg the 
security of this country. 


The Imyortanee ef Imlividnal Thinkhif 

EXaWBXON OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MAITLAND 

ZN TBE SENATE OF HIS UNZIED STATES 

Frmy, Apm 27. 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, over 
the past week end there was held at 
Hood College in Frederick, Md., a con¬ 
vocation which not only was a notable 
occasion in the long and splendid his¬ 
tory of this fine Institution, but which 
deserves to be ranked among the impor¬ 
tant educational contributions to secu¬ 
rity and democracy in this critical area. 

With the defense of democracy as its 
theme, the convocation presented in im¬ 
pressive fashion the religious, moral, and 
social concepts of democracy, as we are 
privileged to know it in this coimtry, to 
a degree that undoubtedly will leave a 
lasting impression upon all who had the 
opportunity to participate. The entire 
program was under the excellent direc¬ 
tion of Dr. Andrew O. Truxal, the learned 
president of Hood College. 

The addresses made during the con¬ 
vocation exercises were noteworthy, In¬ 
deed. Among the speakers was the dis¬ 
tinguished Junior Senator from Maine 
[Mrs. Maroarit Chase Smith], whose 
topic, the Importance of Individual 
Thinking, was developed intelligently 
and convincingly. The excellent address 
of the Senator from Maine was in thor¬ 
ough accord with the scholastic atmos¬ 
phere in which it was delivered. 

Another who contributed to the im¬ 
portance and the success of the con¬ 
vocation was Oen. George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of Defense, whom 1 had the 
privilege of presenting to the gathering. 

It is very much in order, I believe, to 
offer sincere congratulations to the gen- 
eral chairman of the convocation com¬ 
mittee, Mr. R. Paul Smith, of Hagers¬ 
town, one of the leading and most re¬ 
spected businessmen of the western part 
of our State. To say that the convo¬ 
cation, under Mr. Smith’s able direction, 
gave evidence of outstanding vision with 
regard to the educational and moral 
needs of the moment, and that it was 
a complete success, is to state but a sim¬ 
ple truth. He and aU those who con¬ 
stituted with him the convocation oom- 
mittee deeerve the utmost recognition 
and the thanks of the people of that 
whole area for a job well done. 


Because the thoughts expressed in the 
address of the distinguished junior Sen¬ 
ator from Maine are so pertinent to 
present-day educational conditions that 
they deserve to be brought to the atten¬ 
tion of our people in all sections, I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TRK UCKtlTANCI or IMDZTZDUAL THZNKXNO 

Ton young women an on the threthold of 
the flneet yean of your Ufe. Make the beet 
of thoee years—^not only for younelves, but 
for your famillee. your frtends, and your 
country as well. Make better use of thoee 
years than haa the generation preceding you. 

Give the young women who follow you a 
heritage of peace Instead of the world of 
eusplclon. aggreMlon, treason, character ea- 
eaaslnation, and moral delinquency that has 
been thrust upon you by the <dder genera¬ 
tion that has preceded you. 

Show them the way to think—the way to 
control emotlone Instead of being controlled 
by emotions. Lead them away from the emo¬ 
tional Idolatry of pereonalities that so be¬ 
clouds our national thinking today. Lead 
them away from bitter csmiclsm and hatred 
of those with whom they differ In opinion. 
Show them how to disagree agreeably and 
with constructive respect. 

Help them to realise that thla wonderful 
country of purs is greater than any Individ¬ 
ual woman or man—and that its fate, des¬ 
tiny. and security should not be made a 
political football to be kicked around by 
clashing personalities greedy and envious qif 
political power. 

Your generation can do this. It is your 
destiny—the greatest challenge with which 
you are faced. You can meet that chal¬ 
lenge—you can fulflU your destiny-regard¬ 
less of what individual role you play in the 
years to oome, whether in the home, in the 
church, in bueiness or in public office. 

There Is an old alogan that you can well 
reapeot and ever keep before you. It is the 
slogan of *'8top, look, and listen." But I 
want to add something new to that slogan 
and I propose to you the slogan of "Stop, 
look, listen, and think.” If you ever think 
you have been wrong end went to change 
your mind—do It and admit it. That's the 
sign of a big person. 

One of the basic causes for all the trouble 
In the world today Is that people talk too 
much and think too little. They act too Im¬ 
pulsively without thinking. I always try to 
think before I talk. 

Don't misunderstand me. I'm not advo¬ 
cating In the slightest that we become mutes 
with our voices stUled because of fear of 
criticism of what we might say. That Is 
moral cowardice. And moral cowardice that 
keeps us from speaking our minds is as 
dangerous to this country as irresponsible 
talk. The right way le not always the popu- 
^ and easy way. Standing for right when 
it Is unpopular la a true test of moral char¬ 
acter. 

In short, I urge you to think well and 
deeply before you talk—but once you have 
made up your mind, demt hesitate to speak 
your mind. As long as you speak your 
minds, dictators and demagogues will never 
taiM control of thla country. 

There will always be demagogues—and 
there must always be people with enough 
moral courage to stand vp and speak out 
against such demafoguae and expose and de¬ 
feat them, before Ihey get so many unthink¬ 
ing people swallowing their untruthful 
propaganda that our country Is surrendered 
to them because we were too laxy to do our 


own tbhiklng and too cowardly to speak our 
minds. 

Instead of making a epee^ to you today, 
1 would raUier think with you. Inatead of 
saying Just so many words In cateby phrases 
and consuming ao much Ume, I would 
rather just "think out loud" with you. try to 
get my simple points across as briefly as 
possible end stop. I would rather say fewer 
words more slowly ao that they can sink In 
mentally than to try to crowd In the maxi¬ 
mum number of words In any lengthy 
speech. 

And I fully acknowledge that what I tay 
is nothing new to you nor anything that you 
couldn't say youraelf. But It la well for all 
of us to review the fundamentals that are so 
basic and obvloue that too often too many of 
us take them for granted. 

The Importance of individual thinking to 
the preservation of our democracy and our 
freedom cannot bo overemphaslned. It la 
too often overlooked and neglected. 

But when we use the word "think" just 
what do we mean? To think is to exercise the 
faculties of Judgment, conception, or Infer¬ 
ence—to put our common sense Into action. 
When the German people defaulted their 
thinking to Hitler, they surrendered their 
freedom. When the Russian people de¬ 
faulted their thinking to Lenin and Stalin, 
they surrendered their freedom. 

' Too few people In this country reallae that 
too many people in this country are default¬ 
ing their thinking to demagogues end that 
we are closer to surrendering our freedom 
than most of us are willing to recognise and 
admit. When we accept the statements and 
proposals of demagogues because we are too 
laey to think and test their statements and 
proposals, we can blame no one but oureelvae 
for subsequent evente. 

But thoughts, to be effective, must be dis¬ 
closed. We must have confidence In our 
opinions and cherish the belief that they will 
guide others as well as ouraelves. We should 
so proceed as to merit leadership and then 
not be timid about accepting it. 

It Is the articulate majority that rules a 
democracy. But the articulate majority 
does not always represent the real majority. 
Quite often the real minority by thinking out 
loud makes Itself the practical, effective 
articulate majority. For proof of this one 
need only look at the presidential election 
figures where he or she will find that usually 
the victorious candidate and party not only 
have email margins of victory but poll con¬ 
siderably less than 61 percent of the eligible 
electorate. 

There le too great a tendency to regard 
elections as Just a lot of politics and a popu¬ 
larity contest in which candidates and po¬ 
litical parties Indulge In name-calling that 
they themselves do not believe and forget 
jiMt me eoon as the election campaign le 
over. 

Elections are more than just intense poli¬ 
tics and popularity conteats. In electiona 
we should vote for policies on vital issues, 
for the candidates are merely symbols and 
media of action. 

Bleetlons are times when we estaMleh a 
policy at Government for the next a or 4 
years—a policy that public officials whom 
we have elected are to follow. Therein Ilea 
the importance of maximum voting, for in 
our two-party system maximum voting Is the 
greatest possible aeeuranoe of effecting the 
will at the majority, of giving full vitality to 
democracy. 

There le a tendency to set women off sepa¬ 
rate from men when we think about these 
aspects. I don’t like that—I don't like it 
■imply because women are citiaens just like 
men and have the same responalbHltlee at 
cltUenshlp ae men do. The simplest and 
most direct way to state my attitude Is ill 
three words—women are people. 
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So that, I am Inclined to accept the theme 
of woman's role in the defense of democracy 
with the reservation that the broad role 
of women in the defense of democracy Is 
no different from that of men. 

Women, just like men. have the role of 
voting, of thinking, of articulating—of tak¬ 
ing a stand and expressing their beliefs. 
They can play that role In participating 
In forums and public discussions. They can 
organize or affiliate themselves with articu¬ 
late groups that represent their views. They 
can help get out the vote. 

The articulate action of a citizen, whether 
man or woman, must be constructive—must 
seek to improve—to build instead of tear 
down and destroy—must be preceded by se¬ 
rious and responsible thinking. Criticism 
unaccompanied by positive proposals of sub¬ 
stitutes for that criticized Indicates lack of 
informed thinking on the part of the critic. 

The broader sense of the concept of the 
role of women In the defense of democracy 
is that of the citizen doing her most for 
the preservation of democracy and peace by 
(1) independent thinking, (3) making that 
thinking articulate by translating It Into 
action at the ballot boxes. In the forums, 
and in everyday life, and (8) being con¬ 
structive and positive In that thinking and 
articulation. 

In the more narrow sense of the con¬ 
cept—the concept that makes a distinction 
on the basis of sex—the most Important role 
of the woman in defense of democracy is 
her traditional role as homemaker. 

1 wish that there were more women hold¬ 
ing top poBltioiu in our democracy. 1 wish 
there were more women in Congress—more 
women in top positions in the executive and 
Judicial branches of our Gkivernment. 

But in that wish I regard the role of home¬ 
maker for women as being far more impor¬ 
tant than the role in public office. For surely 
the very backbone of our democracy is the 
family and the home in which the family 
lives. As long as the family home structure 
of our Nation is firm and sound, our democ¬ 
racy will be firm and sound and well de¬ 
fended. 

Since woman Is the homemaker—the keep¬ 
er of the home—she is the key individual of 
our democracy at the "grass roots" level. In 
that respect woman is the primary and basic 
governor of our democracy, for our governing 
starts right in the home. Woman molds the 
citizens of tomorrow in the rearing that she 
gives the children. 

Yes; the first and original governor In our 
democracy is the woman. Woman admin¬ 
isters the home. She sets the rules. She 
enforces the rules. She metes out the dis¬ 
cipline and the justice for violations of those 
rules. 

In other words, women, In their own way. 
like Congress, legislate the rules—in their 
own way, like the executive branch, enforce 
and administer the rules—in their own way, 
like the courts, Interpret the rules of the 
home. 

Some of you. I hope, will enter public serv¬ 
ice. I hope that more women do inject 
themselves into their Government, for cer¬ 
tainly our Government needs more of the 
home put into it and less of the Government 
in the home. 

But whether you enter public service or 
not, there is no liner role that you can play 
In the defense of democracy and our Ameri¬ 
can way of life than that of wife, mother, 
and homemaker. Run your homes and raise 
your children In the very best traditions and 
fundamentals of our American way of life. 

But don't restrict yourself to the home to 
the extent of exclusion of any interest or 
participation in public affairs and your Gov¬ 
ernment. For If you do that, your indiffer¬ 
ence to your Government and to your full 


citizenship will be reflected In your children 
who grow up imitating you. 

In short, in the years that you are about to 
enter you can do far more than you realize 
to make this a better country—to keep It the 
wonderful democracy that It is, to preserve 
our American way of life. 

You don't have to ask anybody but your¬ 
self how to do it. And there is no one who 
can do it for you. It Is your Individual re¬ 
sponsibility. More important. It Is your free 
and cherished right. Don't let that right die 
for lack of exercise. 

The most precious thing that democracy 
gives to us is freedom. You and I cannot 
escape the fact that the ultimate responsi¬ 
bility for freedom is personal. Our freedoms 
today are not so much In danger because 
people are consciously trying to take them 
away from us as they are In danger because 
we forget to use them. 

Freedom may be an intangible, but, like 
most everything else, it can die because of 
lack of use. Freedom unexerclsod may be¬ 
come freedom forfeited. The preservation of 
freedom Is In the hands of the people them¬ 
selves now. not the Government. 


Prolong inf Koroo Stalemate Laid to 
Democratic Leaden 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH S. WHERRY 

or NZBIABKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 27, 1951 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ’’Prolonging Korea Stalemate 
Laid to Democratic Leaders,” written by 
I^vid Lawrence and published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of April 27, 
1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today is Waskinoton 
(By David Lawrence) 

PROLONGINC KOaSA STALSMATS LAID TO DIMO- 
CKATIC LEADERS 

Washincton, April 86.—Is anybody here 
really thinking about the 360,000 American 
boys In Korea? Speeches galore are being 
made In Congress, but so far as the Demo¬ 
cratic Party Is concerned, there Isn’t the 
slightest evidence of any policy on the part 
of its leadership in Congress or the White 
House to bring the Korean war to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 

Instead, the Idea of a stalemate which 
shall keep American troops engaged Indefi¬ 
nitely seems to be accepted as the policy 
of the administration. There is to be no 
effort to strike back at the enemy by air or 
to require that allies who are members of 
the U.. N. should cease giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

It was the Democratic administration 
which ordered the troops Into Korea without 
ever asking for a resolution of ratification by 
OongresB. It Is the same administration 
which now Is committing the American 
forces to an indefinite period of fighting 
without a chance of using maximum force 
against the enemy. 


So far as the American forces In Kwea are 
concerned, they have been deprived of the 
opportunity to use the customary tactics or 
rules of war. 

It Is one of the oldest rules of International 
law that when an enemy force makes an 
attack. It can be pursued to the bases from 
which It came. 

The Democratic Party In Congress, how¬ 
ever, takes the position that those rules must 
be Ignored and that the American forces 
must continue to take punishment day after 
day for fear of offendl^ our U. N. allies or 
Russia. 

United States entitled to leadership 

The American people have a right to ex¬ 
pect leadership from the Democratic Party, 
which Is In control not only of the White 
House but of both Houses of Congress as 
well as the Department of State. 

Yet, today the United States Government 
sits Idly by and allows one of its allies— 
Great Britain—to ship through Hong Kong 
munitions of war that are being used by the 
Communist Chinese. 

The United States also sits Idly by and 
maintains friendly relations with and even 
appropriates money to governments, such 
as India, which are doing everything they 
can to oppose American policy. Not a single 
regiment of Indian troops has gone to the 
aid of American forces In Korea. 

The Congress Is asked to be humane and 
furnish wheat to India, but is the Govern¬ 
ment of Nehru humane? Hasn’t the Gov¬ 
ernment of India done everything It could 
to take the side of Communist China—an 
enemy of the United States—and isn't It the 
Indian Government that Is really responsible 
for the privations of the Indian people rather 
than those who decline to send funds or 
food? 

The United States sits idly by, too. and 
allows the legal fiction to be spread that this 
Is a war between the United Nations and the 
Communists when. In fact, Britain and other 
U. N. governments maintain friendly rela¬ 
tions with governments actually engaged in 
war against us. 

Fear wins no wars 

One Government which is a member of 
the United Nations—namely. Nationalist 
China—^is prevented from aiding our troops 
in Korea. Within the last few days it has 
been announced that a military mission is 
going from America to help the Nationalists 
to defend Formosa against attack. If Amer¬ 
ican munitions and military personnel can 
do this, they can help the Nationalists to 
reach the mainland, as General MacArthur 
recommended. 

But how does the American Government 
justify Its own course in arranging now for 
the defense of Formosa when the British 
Government and other U. N. governments do 
not concur at all in the American policy to¬ 
ward Formosa? 

What kind of U. N. policy is it which forbids 
one of Its own members to obey the call 
for reinforcements in Korea? And what kind 
of U. N. policy is it which permits Its prin¬ 
cipal members to trade with the enemy and 
to carry on diplomatic relations with the 
enemy government? 

These factors make it logical to expect 
that the Democratic Party will have to ex¬ 
plain Is position and record on all this some 
day. It cannot pose as the "peace party" 
when in fact It has become the party that 
has allowed the Korean war to be prolonged 
Instead of being brought to a quick conclu¬ 
sion, as could be done If General MacArthur’s 
recommendations were followed. 

Fear never won a war and public expres¬ 
sions of fear recently by Democratic Party 
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How To Eoa Koomb War Tot Wio Peace 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or RMM8TLVA1IU 

XN TBB ROI78K OP REPRBSBNTATEVBB 

Thursday, April 29, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
oup, I would like to include an editorial 
entitled **How To End Korean War Yet 
Win Peace," which was published in the 
Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Fa., 
on Tuesday. April 24, 1051: 

HOW TO Em Kobxam War Yet Win Peace 

Ab key Senate coxnmltteee prepare to take 
up an toqulry into United States foreign 
policy, these vital factors stand out as con¬ 
ditioning aspects of the search for a wise 
and sound global program: 

1. Because of tragic errors of the past, we 
are limited In our efforts for the future. It 
Is not so much a matter now of agreeing on 
the best course. Unfortunately, there Is no 
auch course. So we must content ourselves 
with determining the least objectionable of 
a number of faulty courses. 

2. The towering and heroic figure of Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur, together with the cava¬ 
lier manner in which this military genius 
was dismissed has threatened to put an un¬ 
fortunate emphasis upon the emotional 
plane and to make difficult a dispassionate, 
logical approach to the problem. 

This has not been the general's fault. The 
summary way in which he was shorn of his 
duties provided the spark which lit this 
Nation-wide display of hero worshlpfulness. 
And the administration, in what has come 
pretty close to being a smear campaign di¬ 
rected against the general, has succeeded In 
fanning the blaze. 

Part of the blame for this bobby-soxer 
approach to the matter at hand must also be 
attributed to some Republicans, who have 
Bought to capitalize upon the genuine and 
deep-seated respect the people have for this 
great American. 

8. The administration, having failed to 
anticipate accurately the depth of the pub¬ 
lic's feeling In the matter, has been placed 
In the uncomfortable position of fighting, 
with Its back to the wall, an unpopular en¬ 
gagement in which personalities rather than 
issues are getting far too much attention. 

Such an uneasiness over being at bay Is 
not conducive to logical presentation of facts, 
and encourages excessive use of tactics un¬ 
worthy of the serious Issues at hand. 

4. Finally, the administration, If It is to 
avoid a public confesslcm of its earlier fun¬ 
damental errors, may choose to commit new 
and equally grave mistakes out of the neces- 
aity of preserving partisan strength, or at 
least of hedging against a too severe breach- 
toj of party armor. 

In this respect, the President and bis ad¬ 
visers have Inexpertly boxed themselves in. 
They cannot very well go forward along lines 
advocated by General MacArthur, for they 
have fired him for pressing this course. 
They cannot go back along the road of ap¬ 
peasement, as advocated by Great Britain, for 


they themselves have foresworn this retareat, 
to their efforts to breast the wave of public 
adoration of MacArthur the hero. 

That leaves them only the sad choice of 
trying to stand stlU, an altemaUve in which 
we expect the Chinese and the Russian Com¬ 
munists will be extremely uncooperative. 

Indeed, the weakness of the United States 
politico-military position in the Far East to¬ 
day Is that It cannot be characterized as a 
policy at all—tout rather as the lack of one. 
Like CSiarles Dickens* Mr. Mlcawber. we are 
"waiting for something to turn up." And 
that, short of surrender. Is no way to win a 
wa^—or a peace, either. 

Despite these four very reel and very un¬ 
fortunate difficulties, the way must be found 
to a positive policy which Is the least faulty, 
to a policy by which the war In Korea can be 
brought to an honorable and speedy conclu¬ 
sion, to a policy which gives the greatest 
hope of restoring peace, to a policy which can 
lead eventually to a Ic^cal program for In¬ 
suring the security of the Western World 
while at the same time coming to an under¬ 
standing with the Soviet world which wUl 
permit the two halves to live together. If not 
In complete harmony, at least outside the 
shadow of Imminent war. 

Admittedly, that's a mighty big order. 
And It. too. has a major flaw. Just as has 
President Truman's Idea of a “limited war" 
in Korea. That flaw is the refusal of the 
Communist world earnestly to seek peace, 
or a reasonable facsimile thereof. 

It takes two to make war. It also takes 
two to make peace. And we only kid our¬ 
selves, and do our noble cause a major dis- 
zervlce. If we conclude that our cold-war-hot- 
war enemy desires real and lasting peace In 
Asia. In the Middle East or In Europe. 

We have contended that the Truman- 
Acheson policy vacuum In Korea Is faulty. 
We hasten to add that the program General 
MacArthur favors Is more or less faulty, too. 
That's what we're trying to get at. Nothing 
we can do will be completely right. Some 
things will be less wrong than others. 

Much was made by an administration 
source over the week end about the entry of 
the Chinese Communists Into the Korean 
“police action." General MacArthur Is 
quoted as having assured President Truman 
at the Wake Island conference that the Chi¬ 
nese Reds would not enter the conflict, that 
he could wind up the Korean campaign 
about Thanksgiving time and that at least 
a division of United States troops in Korea 
could be spared for European duty by early 
January. 

We have jret to hear General MacArthur’s 
version of this historic meeting last October 
15 and we shall withhold comment on It 
until that time. 

But this fact remains, and It cannot be 
controverted: 

When we entered Korea militarily after 
the surprise attack by the North Koreans 
across the thirty-eighth parallel—a move 
that was made, incidentally, without con- 
sulJ;atlon with Congress, which constitution¬ 
ally has exclusive power to declare war— 
we took a calculated risk. 

It might be added here, parenthetically, 
that the President ordered troops Into Korea 
without prior tonsultation with General 
MacArthur, whose Job It would be as a mil¬ 
itary man to fight the campaign decided 
upon by the diplomats. 

Once we committed troops to Korea, we 
rank the risk that Communist China would 
enter the fray. There may have been good 
reason at the time to doubt that the Chi¬ 
nese Reds would get mixed up In It. But 
we dldnt know for sure. We did know—or 
should have realised—that if Blao decided 
to get to we couldnt keep him out. 

As it developed. Mao did move into Korea. 
Whether he Intended to do that all along. 


or changed his mind when it became obvious 
that we wotod Uck the North ^ 

dont know. He's there now. at any rate. 

If we follow General MacArthur's program, 
we may wind up fighting Russia, too. not 
<mly in the Par East but In Europe and the 
Middle East as well. Nobody knows. 

Baying Russia necessarily won't move in, 
as General MacArthur told Congress, is 
nothing more than a guees. Russia might 
get Into it—and we might as well face that 
possibility. Russia might get in even though 
we don’t smack Red China by air. 

In a very real sense Russian Involvement 
has been a possibility ever since we went 
to the South Koreans' aid, Jtist as Bed China’s 
Involvement was. The Truman-Acheaon 
policy vacuum In Korea is no guaranty either 
that the Kremlin won't strike. 

The basic weakness of the MacArthur 
viewpoint is this: What do we do with Ko¬ 
rea—or that piece of it we finally capture— 
once we win? 

We may even force the Chinese to pull 
back across the Yalu. We might even be 
able to achieve the United Nations original 
goal In Korea—to unify the country and 
to restore It to the Koreans under a demo¬ 
cratic form of government. 

But unless the U. N. keeps thousands of 
men in Korea lor a long time to come, and 
arms that defense army to the teeth, there 
will be nothing to prevent the Chinese from 
repeating the whole sorry aggression after 
our boys go home. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson was right 
(although there are some things a govern¬ 
ment can’t and shouldn't say officially) when 
he observed that Korea was a military lia¬ 
bility. It still Is. It will continue to be, 
even if we kick Mao out of that tragic land. 

We went Into Korea In the first place be¬ 
cause of a high moral principle, to conquer 
aggression and to halt Bed imperialism by 
force of arms. That was a noble sentiment, 
and It was supported generally In this 
country. 

But the United Nations has abandoned 
that goal. The U. N. membership has quietly 
but firmly failed to provide enough military 
stuff. Just as the U. N. has failed to supply the 
diplomatic and political guts, to do what It 
set out to do in Korea. 

In a very real sense, our allies have let us 
down. As a result, we have concocted this 
senseless Truman-Acheson formula for 
seeking to limit the war. You can’t limit 
war. You either win wars, or you lose them. 

You can commit your men to a criminal 
meat-grinder proposition in which you trade 
one pint of American blood for 80 pints of 
Communist blood. But In the end you suc¬ 
ceed in doing nothing but spilling blood. 

Furthermore, under such a program, 
which requires a willingness to see the Ko¬ 
rean campaign seesaw across the narrow 
peninsula for months, years, maybe, you 
make It Inevitable that the folks back home 
eventually will demand that the whole sorry 
mess be ended, one wav or the other. 

General MacArthur wanted to try to end 
the war, in what looked to him to be the 
shortest possible time and with the least 
additional loss of American lives. He was 
fired, because that Isn’t the way the TTu- 
man-Acheson script calls for things to go. 

But there Is one other way. It won’t be 
popular immediately. It won't be strictly 
moral, from the standpoint of high prin¬ 
ciple. It won’t be totally right. But we 
think it offers the greatest percentage of 
rightness and the lowest percentage of 
wrongness. It’s the least of a number of 
larger evils. 

Here’s a rough outline we toss out os the 
basis for discussion—Intelligent, unemotion¬ 
al discussion, we hope. 
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1. Get out of Korea. Announce in ad¬ 
vance that we are laying down a broad radio¬ 
active belt behind which our forcei can stage 
an orderly withdrawal and through which 
the Commies cannot advance to prevent 
evacuation of our men, our equipment, and 
our allies. 

2. Take with us South Koreans, military 
and civilian, who don’t want to stay behind. 
(We don't know where we could put them, 
but that could be worked out through the 
U. N.; it’s a U. N. baby.) 

3. Proclaim a Monroe Doctrine for the 
far Pacific. Draw a line and say to the 
Commies, in Peiping as well as in Moscow, 
cross that line and atomic eggs begin to fall 
on you, brother—but fast. 

4. Make certain the Commies clearly under¬ 
stand this line, among other places, specif¬ 
ically protects the Philippines, Formosa, 
Japan. New Zealand, Australia. Work out 
defense pacts at once with the people of 
these areas. 

B. Announce boldly that, by their aggres¬ 
sive tactics, both Bed China and Red Rus¬ 
sia have forfeited any right to expect to 
help write the Japanese peace treaty. We 
trusted them when we agreed to let them in 
on the peace with the Japs. They (the Com¬ 
mies) have violated that trust. Therefore, 
those bets are off—but good. 

6 . Let it be known that we will veto Red 
China’s admission to the United Nations Se¬ 
curity Council, until Peiping proves by her 
deeds, not by mere words, that she Is capable 
of taking her place with civilized countries 
of the world, that she can be trusted not to 
fracture the peace in ruthless aggressive im¬ 
perialism. 

7. Admit that we have failed to do what we 
set out to do in Korea—primarily because 
the United Nations got cold feet and would 
not face the risk of world war III that have 
been part of the Korean affair from the very 
beginning. Say that we are pulling out of 
Korea because wo aren’t willing—alone—to 
shoulder the blame of bringing on world war 
III, if it should start over our moves to win 
an indecisive victory in Korea—indecisive, 
that is. in terms of our global determination 
to keep the free world free. 

This is a positive program. It is aggres¬ 
sive. It is one on which we could achieve 
unity among ourselves here at home. It is 
one on which we could achieve unity among 
a vast majority of the 60 nations of the 
United Nations. It is a policy that says what 
we mean—for the first time in months. 

Admittedly, there are major flaws inher¬ 
ent in a policy which pretends to be posi¬ 
tive, yet starts out being negative. But, we 
submit, in light of the mistakes of the past, 
the program is less faulty than the present 
Truman-Acheson policy vacuum. 

Finally, this get-out-of-Korea plan is not 
appeasement. It is frankly admitting tem¬ 
porary defeat, yes. On the other hand, the 
only other way to get out of Korea—short 
of military victory over Communist China, 
and perhaps Russia, too—^requires real ap¬ 
peasement: The promise of giving the Com¬ 
mies something (Formosa, a voice in the Jap 
Peace Treaty, a seat in the U. N.) to buy them 
into agreeing to a cease-fire and a phony 
peace. 

Under this proposal, we lay down the 
terms, not the Commies. And those terms 
would be tougher than we could extract from 
Mao in anything short of licking him on the 
mainland at China. 

We seriously recommend careful study of 
this get-out-of-Korea suggestion as the least 
evil way out of this mess. For by it, we 
could preserve permanently the peace and 
security of the Western World in the Pa¬ 
cific—and in the Atlantic community of na¬ 
tions as well. 


Conference To Figiit Hifh Pricet and 
Inflation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 

or xnew voaic 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 27, 1951 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
on inflation and mobilization adopted at 
a special conference of the Liberal Party 
on April 19. This conference was at¬ 
tended by 925 delegates representing 
labor, veterans, civic, consumers, com¬ 
munity. and liberal organizations. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

RESOLtmON OM POUCT ADOPTED AT CONEBR- 

ZNCE To Fxoht High Prices and lNn.ATioN 

Held Under the Auspices or the Liberal 

Partt, Central High School or Nbedlx 

Trades, Thursday, April 19,1961 

World peace depends upon the mainte¬ 
nance of economic, military, and moral 
strength in the free world. The backbone of 
such strength is the United States. 

America's ability to fulfill its world mis¬ 
sion is seriously threatened by the growing 
price inflation. Inflation adds unnecessary 
billions to the cost of military defense. In¬ 
flation imposes unbearable costs on the peo¬ 
ple of Europe and Asia in their efforts to ob¬ 
tain American goods. Inflation undermines 
the living standards of the American people, 
thereby weakening the working and fighting 
morale of the Nation. Inflation is an ally of 
communism. 

The rapid inflation, since the beginning of 
the conflict in Korea, is based on an artificial 
scarcity, created by scare buying, speculation, 
stockpiling, accumulation of inventories. 
Although this artificial price boost is now 
leveling off, the long range impact of our 
mobilization needs must create real scarci¬ 
ties. Uncontrolled, this scarcity will mean 
new and great price rises, a prolonged period 
of steady inflation. 

The immediate effect of this inflation has 
been bloated profits for a fev. at one end, 
and endangered living standards for the mil¬ 
lions at the other end. Corporate profits in 
the fourth quarter of 1951 stood 76 percent 
above the previous year. Select corporations, 
producing basic commodities, topped even 
this unprecedented high in profits. 

For the consumer, the threat to his savings 
and his living standards was reflected in the 
rising price indexes: 

The cost of living has gone up more than 
8 percent. 

The price of food has gone up more than 
11 percent. 

The price of semimanufactured wholesale 
goods has gone up 24.7 percent. 

In the same period, m^e than half the 
nonagricultural workers in America received 
no pay increases. Of those who did get any 
increase in 1961, the majority were between 
6 to 8 percent. 

These Inequities have been multiplied by 
the Inequities of the tax structure. Cor¬ 
porate profits, after taxes, have risen 60 per¬ 
cent since last year. Loopholes in the pres¬ 
ent law cost Uncle Sam billions of dollars 
annually. The salaried and wage worker 
faces Increased income taxes and new sales 
taxes. 


The basic responsibility for the failure to 
control inflation lies in the presently inade¬ 
quate Defense Production Act, passed by a 
business-minded Congress. 

The act exempts food prices from controls. 

The act provides no means for rent con¬ 
trols. 

The act exempts manufactured products 
from quality control. 

The weakness of the act has been aggra¬ 
vated by the weak and lop-sided use of the 
powers bestowed on the President and the 
mobilization agencies. At present the core 
of the control regulations is a retail per¬ 
centage mark-up on a climbing wholesale 
price level. This is merely a legislation of 
inflation. 

While prices rise rapidly and profits rise 
even more rapidly, the mobilization agen¬ 
cies have sought to freeze wages, leaving 
the great mass of Americans no means of 
catching up with the inflationary trend. 

The present Defense Production Act ex¬ 
pires on June 30. simultaneously with the 
expiration of the present almost meaning¬ 
less rent-control legislation. 

This conference, representing delegates of 
consumer, civic labor, community, fraternal, 
veterans, and liberal organizations, calls 
upon the citizens of New York City to rally 
for a new Defense Production Act to halt 
inflation. 

This means power to impose tight rent 
controls. 

This means power to control farm prices, 
while guaranteeing farm Income through 
proper subsidies. 

This means dollar-and-cents ceilings on 
manufactured goods, with provisions for 
quality control. 

Simultaneously, the tax structure must be 
revised to place the burden upon those best 
able to bear them. This means absolute 
opposition to any national sales tax. This 
means stepped-up corporate and excess- 
profits taxes, both as a means of financing 
necessary Government expenditures and as a 
way of cutting down on huge slush funds 
now engaged in speculative enterprise. To 
curb speculation we propose credit controls. 

Until such time as a new act is written, 
this conference calls upon the mobilization 
agencies to establish dollar-and-cents ceil¬ 
ings and to roll back prices in basic indus¬ 
tries end distributive trades now showing 
superprofits. 

To enforce this program, this cofiference 
calls upon the administration to reorganize 
the mobilization agencies so that a full and 
equal voice be granted to labor, the farmer, 
and the consuming public, along with busi¬ 
ness, right through the entire mobilization 
structure. 

To realize this program, this conference 
calls upon its assembled delegates, through 
their organizations, to communicate with 
their elected representatives and the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for the above pro¬ 
gram to check Inflation and to establish an 
equality of sacrifice in America’s great effort 
to maintain peace and freedom in the world. 


Resolution on Plan or Action Adopted at 

CONTERENCE TO FiGHT HIGH PRICES AND IN- 
platzon Held Under the Auspices or the 
Liberal Party, central High School or 
Needle Tradsb, Thursday, April 19, 1961 
In order to effect real price control, tight 
rent control, ftnd a vigorous check in profit¬ 
eering, we recommend the following plan of 
action; 

1. Adoption of appropriate resolutions by 
the various organizations represented at this 
conference. 

2. Sending of such resolutions to President 
Truman. Senators Lehman and Ives, all New 
York Congressmen, majority and minority 
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leaders In both Houses of Oongrese, to 
canaries Wilson. Eric Johnston, and 
DtBalls and to the United Labw Committee. 

8 . Initiation of a card-writing campaign 
by the members of the various organlaatlona, 
to be addressed to their local representatives 
In the National Government, as well as to 
the various appropriate Federal agencies. 

4. Sending of delegations by the various 
organisations to legislators and administra¬ 
tors In order to urge adoption of the meas¬ 
ures and actions recommended by the con¬ 
ference. 

5. Wide distribution of the four-page 
folder leaflet prepared by the committee that 
arranged the conference against high prices 
and Inflation, or of similar leaflets, in order 
to educate and arouse public opinion. 

6 . Organisation of neighborhood rallies by 
the organizations represented In this confer¬ 
ence, cooperatively, If possible, and singly. If 
necessary. 

7. Writing of letters to the press by the 
delegates as Individuals In order further to 
arouse and organize public opinion. 

8 . Stimulation of public opinion by the 
use of radio and other channels of commu¬ 
nication. 

9. Encouragement and organization of con¬ 
sumers' boycotts by housewives against flag¬ 
rant abuses or profiteering with regard to 
prices and profits. 

10. Publicizing by the vario\u organiza¬ 
tions of actions taken by them for real price 
control, tight rent control, and against 
profiteering. 

. 11. Sending of an appropriate communi¬ 
cation to the United Labor Committee 
solidarlzing this conference with their efforts 
to stem the tide of Inflation. 

Motion that In order to carry out more 
effectively the plan of action outlined above 
and to correlate the separate activities of the 
participating organizations It Is urged that 
each organization, wherever appropriate. 
Identify itself with this conference. 

Motion that this conference against high 
prices and Inflation call upon the govern¬ 
ment of the city of New York to utilize the 
department of markets to keep prices down 
and to serve as a pacemaker In pushing con. 
trol over prices. 

Motion: Be It 

Resolved. That this conference against 
high prices calls upon the city of New York 
to relnstltute the bureau formerly existent 
in the department of markets for the pur¬ 
pose of utilizing the radio, newspapers, and 
other media of communications to dissemi¬ 
nate Information to make price control more 
effective and to combat inflation. 


An Emergency Federal Tax Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

or KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, April 27, 1951 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record specific recom¬ 
mendations of the Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce. These recommendations 
are the result of the considered thinking 
of the most Qualified men in Kansas on 
Federal taxation. The Kansas State 
Chamber of Commerce believes that the 
recommendations contained in the en- 
ZCVn—App.-151 


closed emergency Federal tax program 
are realistic and sound in every respect. 
X submit them to the Senate for con¬ 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the recom¬ 
mendations were ordered to be printed in 
the Rxcoro. as follows: 

AN EMonaxNCT Fedepju. Tax PxooitAM— rec¬ 
ommendations or TNX Kanoab Stats Cham- 

BEE OF OOMMSXCX FOSMUXATED BT THE 

Fedeeax. Taxation Councxl Revised and 

Adopted bt the Boakd or Dxebctobs Apbxx. 

13. 1951 

XNTXODUCTXON 

The Nation's program for dofenso Is three¬ 
fold: First, organizing and training an exten¬ 
sive military establishment; second, develop¬ 
ing our industrial potential to maintain oxir 
superiority in arms; and third, protecting 
our national economy against the Inflation¬ 
ary pressures which are a concomitant of a 
rearmament program. To fall In either 
phase would mean the loss of freedom and 
our American way of life. 

We must guard ourselves against two 
major dangers in our defense effort: First, 
our defense needs should be carefully studied 
and should not be of excessive scope; second, 
once the required scope la determined, the 
program should be carried out with efficiency 
and minimum waste. 

To build the effective military establish¬ 
ment required, without incurring colossal 
waste. wlU call for the most careful study 
and planning. To outproduce the Ck}mmu- 
niat aggressors will demand the full use of 
available capital and the cooperation of all 
our people. To defeat inflation will require 
austere self-denial on the part of every citi¬ 
zen and the various echelons of our Govern¬ 
ment. Federal. State, and local as well. 

OENEXAL POUCEBB 

Therefore, we believe that the following 
eight points should be laid down as general 
policies: 

1. The President's recommended spend¬ 
ing budget of 871,600,000.000 for the Federal 
flscal year 1952 should be critically examined 
by the Congress. Substantial reductions in 
nondefense expenditures should be made. 
Among the areas in which large savings 
should be effected are public works, foreign 
aid, subsidies, grants-in-aid, and loan pro¬ 
grams; and there are others. Where neces¬ 
sary, amendatory legislation to achieve these 
objectives should be enacted promptly. All 
new domestic spending programs must be 
scrutinized with especial care. 

2. Appropriations and authorizations for 
those purposes deemed essential, including 
defense, must be subjected to scrutiny with 
a view to eliminating waste. Inefficiency, and 
duplication. It must also be borne In mind 
that many governmental services that might 
be construed as essential in peacetime are 
entirely unnecessary or are considerably less 
essential In time of national emergency. 

3. It la fundamental that the budget be 
balanced immediately. If, after eliminat¬ 
ing all nonessentlal expenditures and re¬ 
ducing less essential ones, the 1952 buiget 
is not balanced, then—and only then—addi¬ 
tional revenue in an amount sufficient to 
attain this objective should be raised. 

4. In framing such tax legislation as may 
be found necessary to balance the 1952 
budget, consideration should be given to 
levying those taxes which will least impair 
the productive capacity of the country. In¬ 
dividual income and corporation taxes have 
already been increased to meet the emer¬ 
gency. Excise taxM, In marked contrast to 
individual and corporation income taxes, 
have not been increased in the last few years. 
Excise taxes are traditionally a major fea¬ 
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ture of our revenue system. Excise it 
wisely levied, are much less inflationary than 
other types. They can be made a temporary 
source of large revenue without being op¬ 
pressive. Therefore, we believe that excise 
taxes should be expanded as the major, if not 
the only, source of such additional revenue 
as may be required. 

5. If expansion of the fleld of excise taxa¬ 
tion should not suffice to balance the 1952 
budget, then the yield of the individual In¬ 
come taxes should be Increased. 

6 . The Congress should, however, complete 
the program, well started in the Revenue Act 
of 1950, of subjecting to the corporation 
tax the incomes of all organizations which 
engage In business in competition with those 
which are taxed. Government-financed en¬ 
terprises. cooperatives, and others still enjoy 
unfair tax advantages which should be elimi¬ 
nated without Injury to the legitimate pur¬ 
poses of such enterprises. 

7. By economies In operation and by in¬ 
creasing postal rates in those classifications 
which now show operating losses, the Post 
Office Department should be made self-sus¬ 
taining; also, all franking privileges should 
be discontinued. 

6 . While Congress has carried out some of 
the recommendations of the Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
(popularly known as the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion), It has still before it the majority of 
those recommendations whose enactment 
will result in the greatest economies and 
efficiencies. Congress should tolerate no 
further delay In translating these recom¬ 
mendations into law. 

SPXCXFXC MEABUXEB 

Excises: The present selective types of ex¬ 
cise taxes should be extended and expanded 
so as to place the burden insofar as possible 
on those beet able to pay and on such prod¬ 
ucts as are most competitive with the de¬ 
fense program. Any increases In tax under 
this proposal should not be levied on any 
Items which, before the effective date of the 
imposition of such taxes, have left the pos¬ 
session of the person obligated to pay the 
tax. 

The Imposition of a Federal general-sales 
tax or defense-excise tax, either at the retail 
or the manufacturer’s level Is opposed, even 
if food products were to be exempted. Such 
general sales taxes would hit hardest those 
least able to pay; would be inflationary In 
application, particularly so If applied at the 
manufacturer's level; would greatly burdbn 
millions of retailers in their accounting pro¬ 
cedures If applied at the retail level; If once 
adopted, would likely become permanent in 
the Federal revenue scheme and thus In 
future years Impinge upon sources of reve¬ 
nue available to the varloiu States govern¬ 
ments; and would not create a sufficient tax 
consciousness in the mind of the taxpayer, 
particularly if imposed at the manufacturer's 
level, 

THE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 

In seeking increased revenue from Income 
taxation, we recommend first that the en¬ 
forcement powers of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue be strengthened by providing stlffer 
penalties for deliberate and negligent under¬ 
reporting of Incomes. 

If expansion and extension of selective- 
excise taxes. Increased Income from more 
rigid enforcement of income-tax laws, and 
decreased Government expenditures for non¬ 
defense functions, wherever possible, do not 
produce sufficient revenue to meet prospec¬ 
tive Federal budgets, we recommend across- 
the-board Increases in individual income- 
tax rates as will be least discriminatory and 
most feasible for the general economy. 
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Aytr Awu4 Came Thraefb Teamwaik 

SXTENSION OF BEaiARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OV PXMMSTX.VAMU 

IN TOT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
Johnstown Democrat, a newspaper In 
my congressional district, has been 
awarded first honorable mention for ex¬ 
cellence in typography, presswork, and 
makeup by the Judges of the twenty-first 
annual exhibition of newspaper typog- 
arphy. The Johnstown Democrat won 
Its award in the classification for news¬ 
papers of the 10,003 to 50,030 circulation 
class. Judges were Harold E. Stassen, 
president of the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania: Merle Armitage, art director of 
Look and Quick and president of the 
American Institute of the Graphic Arts; 
and J. L. Frazier, editor of Inland 
Printer. 

With the receipt of this national 
honor the Democrat has rounded out a 
complete cycle of best of all accom¬ 
plishments in newspaper circles. They 
have received previous recognition in 
such fields as photography, editorial 
writing, features, public service, and 
general news content. 

1 congratulate John James, the edi¬ 
tor; Walter W. Krebs, the owner and 
publisher; and L. W. Barnes, general 
manager; together with all of the heads 
of the other departments, all of the em¬ 
ployees and personnel working for this 
newspaper. They all deserve a *‘well 
done.'* 

The editor. John James, has written 
the following editorial, which I believe 
expresses fully the sentiments of the 
newspaper and the people employed 
by it: 

Atsb Awaxd Camx THROxraR Tiamwork 

The X3emocrat sharcB with Its roRders to¬ 
day a pardonable pride in achievement. 

This newspaper is fortunate to have won 
first honorable mention In the annual 
F. Wayland Ayer competition for excellence 
in typography, presswork, and make-up. in 
the 10,000-50,000 circulation classification. 

Every newspaper In the Nation was eligible 
to enter the competition. Bight hundred 
did. 

The Ayer cup went to the DaUy News- 
Tribune of La Salle. lU. To the News-Trib¬ 
une go our sincere congratulation'. 

In the 10,000-60,000 class, the Democrat 
took first place. We share honors with the 
New York Herald Tribune, which captured 
similar recogritlon In the over-50,000 classi¬ 
fication. 

Through the years the Democrat has won 
its share of recognition—for excellence in 
news reporting and photography, for out¬ 
standing coverage in the mining end aviation 
fields. Some Judges have found that the 
Democrat’s editorial page merits a second 
look. 

But these are departmental honors, and 
as such they represent only one facet of any 
newspaper’s excellence. 

The Ayer recognition, one the other bond, 
represents teamwork in which every depart¬ 
ment has shared—frmn the tqpslde to the 
apprentice who one day may head this 
organization. 

The recognition the Democrat won this 
week represents the appreciation of skills 


that no one man. not even one department, 
could ever hope to master. 

Purely for the purpose of the record, let’s 
tick off a few of the credits that are due. 

Before any award for excellence could he 
won by any newspaper in any community 
there must be a willingness to risk capital 
in a venture that histc^ has shown to be 
one of the most uncertain. That capital has 
been provided—to the tune of several million 
dollars as represented in the investment in 
the Democrat, one of a group of enterprises 
serving this community with distinction. 

Behind that must bo executive and ad¬ 
ministrative ability to translate the dollars 
and cents of the Investors into a product of 
community service. ’Theirs is the Job of 
bringing into clear focus the contribution 
each department makes to the end product. 
In the case of the Democrat, they are Widter 
W. Krebs, publisher, uui L. W. Barnes, 
general manager. 

In the production departments, where 
ideas and know-how find their way onto the 
copy papor from which the cold type is set, 
credit goes to Pat Malloy, managing editor, 
and Carl M. Olllespie. advertising manager. 
Sharing the spotlight in the news depart¬ 
ment are Saul W. Spiegel, city editor; Newton 
Oeorg, telegraph editor; James H. Torr, sports 
editor: Olenn Sease, mine editor. 

The contributions of the mechanicar de¬ 
partments in the production of a prize- 
winning newspaper are major. Chief of the 
Democrat’s composing room is Aloysius Kar- 
cher. In charge of the Democrat’s press¬ 
room is John H. Mock. Head of the engrav¬ 
ing department is R. Wayne Schrott. 

But these department heads alone could 
not have produced an Ayer prlee-winning 
newspaper. They have been supported all 
along the line by loyal and conscientious 
workers who as a well-coordinated team have 
enabled the Democrat to achieve such na¬ 
tional recognition. 

Finally, full credit must be paid to the 
hundreds of advertisers and the more than 
26,SCO readers who have found this news¬ 
paper to be a profitable and Infomoative 
meeting place that has come to represent an 
Important phase of the American way of life. 

We of the Democrat thank the Ayer people 
for the recognition they have given us. 

We recognize the high standards the fu¬ 
ture imposes upon us. if we are to meet the 
challenge of 1051. 

All of us hope to be able to produce In the 
coming years the kind of a newspaper our 
readers have a right to expect. 


. Predicting and Interpreting the 1950 
Eleetioni 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH B.MlTCHaL 

or WASHUrOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVB3 

Wednesday, March 7,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Louis H. Bean is recognized as one of 
this Nation's foremost authorities in the 
field of election statistics. He gained 
Nation-wide recognition in his 1848 pre¬ 
diction that President lYuman would be 
reelected. Dr. Bean is always willing to 
have his predictions reviewed following 
an electioa 

Following is an abstract of a talk given 
by Dr. Bean regarding the 1950 electioxis: 

The 1960 congressional election offers an 
excellent example f<»: dlsousslxxg my part of 
this series of lectures. Bow To Predict axul 


Xntarpret Ueettona. But it should be looked 
upon only ae an anagda. Xn applying tha 
art of statistieal analysla, expectation and 
interpretation to past and future eleetione, 
it tfuniid be home in mind that every elee- 
tich ie dominated by different probieme and 
featuree. 

Some of you nmy recall my itatiatical 
analyaes of past oongreesional elections, 
made bhlore the Korean war and published 
many weeks before the election of Novem¬ 
ber 7. Tbeee studiee' were Intended to show 
bow the two maJcMT partiee appeared to be 
lined up in the apriug and eummer of 1050 
before the big guns of the political cam¬ 
paign opened up. 

They pointed to certain possible results 
If one assumed no major abnormal develop¬ 
ments in domestic or International affairs: 
that la. if one assumed a normal midterm 
election. They indicated what might nor¬ 
mally be expected if the two major parties 
conducted their campaigns as usual. 

V/hat were these norms or standards as 
1 laid them out in my book the Mid-Term 
Battle? How do the actual results differ 
from those of a normal midterm election? 

For the Hotise of Representatives, I pointed 
out that normally the Democrats, as the 
party In power, stood to lose 26 to 30 seats. 
They actually lost 27. We are. therefore. 
Justified in looking upon the over-all re¬ 
sults In the House as about in line with 
normal expectations. This means that aa 
far as the 435 congreeslonal races are con¬ 
cerned. they were not much influenced by 
the now political climate that the Korean 
war brought on after June, or that such 
new Influences as did develop managed to 
cancel out In the aggregate. 

The make-up of the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress Is 64 percent Democratic compared 
with 60 percent in the Eighty-first Congress. 
The 285 Democrats elected in 1050 should 
he compared with the results in other mid¬ 
term elifctlons, if one wants to see where 
the Democrats stand In the political tide 
that turned up after 1916. Here are the 
comparable numbers of Democratic Con¬ 
gressmen elected in other years: 


1QS4 _ - 

_ 822 

19S8_ _ 

_262 

1B42 _ _ _ 

___222 

1B46_ _ 

______las 

1963_ 



The Democrats in 1960 came out statisti¬ 
cally stronger than In 1916 and 1042, but not 
as strong as in 1938. In some States, such 
as Connecticut and Fenns^dvanla, the Demo¬ 
crats actually succeeded in preventing the 
traditional midterm decline in their per¬ 
centages of the votes cast. In these two 
States the Democrats on a midterm bads are 
stronger today than they have been since 
1934, and if the X^nnsylvanla vote had been 
as near to normal as the Connecticut vote 
turned out to be, the Pennsylvania Demo¬ 
crats might have reelected their Senator. 

There were two other major facts I pointed 
to in connection with the 1960 midterm elec¬ 
tion of Congressmen. One had to do with 
the region where most of the losses were 
likely to occur, the other had to do with the 
size of the vote^wlth polltieal apathy aa a 
factor In the probable outcome. 

Since most Democratic losses in 1946 oc-* 
curred in the Northeast—in the States 
stretching from Massachusetts to Miscouri— 
and since most the 1948 gains also oc¬ 
curred in this InduatriBl area, I suggested 
that this would again be the main battle¬ 
ground, with the center of losses in the Penn¬ 
sylvania and Ohio districts. And so it was. 
except that the center of losses tturned out 
io be Ohio-Indiana Instead of Fennsylvania- 
Ohlo. 

With regard to the siae c( the vote, X em¬ 
phasized the fact that In 1948 there me 
about 10,000,000 ”i 08 t" voters—those who had 
failed to vote. This Is Just on the basis of 
the voting trend of the 1020'8 and lOSO’s tnd 
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not on the basis of the total of over 08,000.000 
eligible voters. (On the latter basis, the 
total of "lost” voters was over 45,000.000.) 

The point of these turn-out figures is to 
show that with the Democrats as the party 
in power, the larger the turnout the larger 
the number of victorious Democratic candi¬ 
dates. Speclflcally, I pointed out that had 
the total vote in 1948 been 10,000,000 greater, 
it would have meant 20 more Democratic 
seats in the House. 

The 1050 results sustain this view. It is 
now possible to say that had the national 
turnout in 1960 been normal, the Democrats 
ml^rht have minlmlaed their losses and pos¬ 
sibly have come through with an actual gain 
in control instead of the normal shrinkage. 
This, may surprise those who were misled by 
the many stories about the large vote In 
this year’s election. It was not large—only 
fair. 

The standard I laid out for a normal 
midterm vote in 1950 was around 48,000,000 
(2,000.000 greater than in the 1948 Presiden¬ 
tial election). The latest count gave the 
total as 40.000,000. This is not quite the 
apathy of 1946, but it is apathy enough and. 
as usual, it is mostly apathy on the Demo¬ 
cratic side. Here is the simplest illustration 
I can offer: 


Year 

Total vote 

DonioCTata 

elected 

mn. 

.34,000,000 

JHH 

1951). 

40,000.000 

2.35 

1948. 

40,(K)0,000 

262 


A larir^r total vote still means a larger 
number of Democratic Congressmen, and if 
the 19S0 vote had been not midway between 
the very low total of 1946 and the low total 
of 1948 but had reached forty-seven to forty- 
eight million, the Eighty-second Congress 
would have larger Democratic majorities in 
both the House and Senate. 

For the Senate, my analysis pointed to a 
normal midterm loss of 3 or 4 Democratic 
seats, accompanying the loss of 25 to 80 
seats in the House. As you know, the loss 
was five. While not far from the expected, 
bciscd on a normal midterm election, actu¬ 
ally, It Is the result of several surprises. 

Judged largely on a statistical, traditional 
mld-term-votlng basis, with little considera¬ 
tion given to personalities and Issues, the 
Republican senatorial opportunities in 1950 
seemed to be in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Idaho, and Nevada, The Repub¬ 
licans were checked by a fairly large vote in 
Connecticut: they failed to capitalize on 
their statistical opportunities in Nevada, but 
won in Idaho, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. In 
the last two States the Republican victories 
may be traced to Democratic apathy among 
metropolitan voters—look at Pittsburgh and 
Chicago as examples. 

The Democratic opportunities for senato¬ 
rial gains were fewer. They were limited to 
Missouri and possibly Colorado and Ohio. 
The Democrats won in Missouri, succeeded 
in narrowing the Republican margin in Colo¬ 
rado, but missed in Ohio by a mile—again, 
in part, because many Democratic metro¬ 
politan voters stayed away from the polls. 
The real senatorial surprises, of course, were 
In the Democratic defeats in Maryland and 
Utah, and to a lesser degree In California. 
Except for these two or three, even the over¬ 
all senatorial results would be normal for a 
midterm election. 

The reasons for the stirprlses In the sena¬ 
torial races have yet to be fully analyzed 
stetlstlcally. The same, incidentally, may be 
said also for the gubernatorial surprises of 
the Southwest—where three Republican gov¬ 
ernors were elected In addition to the two In 
Connecticut and Maryland. The task la not 
a simple one if you do not care to—and 3 rou 
shouldn’t—accept the usual and ready gen¬ 


eralizations. For full understanding It Is 
necessary to actually probe far below the 
surface for what was done and what actually 
happened in such key States as Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Utah, and Cali¬ 
fornia. That calls for some rather close 
analytical work in unscrambling the com¬ 
plexities and interrelationships in our politi¬ 
cal body. This is essential if we are to see 
the way the great amount of Information 
and misinformation was made to flow 
through our social and economic nerves, 
veins, and arteries, and actually Influenced 
voting last November, particularly in metro¬ 
politan areas. 

Even before the reasons for these sena¬ 
torial surprises have been satisfactorily 
analyzed, the question is being asked: “What 
do they mean for 1962?" At this stage, ob¬ 
viously. it Is anybody’s guess. With the 
world full of diplomatic and military uncer¬ 
tainties. it Is foolish to assume that things 
political and economic will remain as they 
are until 1952. But. by way of summarizing 
the two central features of the 1950 election 
(the normal midterm character of the re¬ 
sults in the House and the few surprises in 
the senatorial races), it can be said that had 
we had a Presidential as well as a congres¬ 
sional election last November 7. we would 
have seen another Democratic victory of the 
proportions of 1048. 

The 1952 outcome will, of course, depend 
on the domestic and international Issues 
that prevail 18 months from now, on the 
business and agricultural conditions then, 
on the candidates chosen at the national 
conventions, on campaign strategy, and on 
turn-out or voting interest. How these fac¬ 
tors will shape up is not too clear this far in 
advance. They serve to give a cloudy ap¬ 
pearance to the so-called statistical crystal 
ball. But I expect this cloud of uncertainty 
to lift as we approach 1952, so I would sug¬ 
gest that you preserve for future use some 
of the lessons you may have learned from 
the political statistical analysis 1 have pre¬ 
sented to you. 


Turkey’s Place io Defense Program 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, April 27, 1951 
Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Ankara Government Worried,” 
written by Constantine Brown, and pub¬ 
lished in the Evening Star of April 27. 
1951, dealing with the place of Turkey 
In the defense program. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ankara Government Worried—Ambassador 
Erkin Called Home for Consultation as 
United States Pails To Include Turkey in 
Defense Plans 

(By Constantins Brown) 

The slowness of the State Department to 
Include Turkey in any kind of formal defense 
program has led to Ankara’s order to its Am¬ 
bassador here, Ferldun Cemal Erkin, to re¬ 
turn immediately for consultations. 

The Twkish Government is worried. It 
borders Russia on the east and Moscow’s 
satellite, Bulgaria, on the west. Thus, Tur¬ 
key’is more directly threatened by Krem¬ 


lin aggressiveness than any North Atlantic 
Pact nation. 

In spite of that immediate threat the An¬ 
kara Government has rushed to Korea lo.ooo 
of its best soldiers, whose fighting ability has 
won the praise of General MacArthur and all 
top-ranking American officers who have been 
In Korea. 

The Turkish Government has drawn the 
attention of Secretary of State Acheson to 
the fact that the country is exposed to Soviet 
aggression and has suggested that it be in¬ 
cluded in the North Atlantic ’Treaty Organ¬ 
ization. This was turned down by the 
French and British Governments. Since the 
veto power exists In the NATO, there was 
nothing that the State Department could 
do. The refusals by London and Paris were 
final. 

The Ankara Government since last Oc¬ 
tober has proposed a mutual assistance pact 
between the United States and Turkey on 
the pattern of those which that country has 
had with Prance and Britain since 1939. An¬ 
kara stressed the fact that the Turkish peo¬ 
ple—and Turkey Is a democracy where the 
government cannot Ignore public senti¬ 
ment—while determined to fight to the last 
ditch, are concerned over the reluctance of 
America to pledge all-out assistance In the 
event of Soviet aggression. 

In a speech at Philadelphia last Thurs¬ 
day, Ambassador Erkin expressed his gov¬ 
ernment’s views by saying: "The Western 
European Union has been based on an arti¬ 
ficial separation of free Europe Into two 
distinct segments. Consequently, one part 
of free Europe only has been extended the 
privilege of being admitted to the pact, 
whereas the other part has been left outside 
of the arrangement.” 

Ankara’s many representations to the 
State Department have remained without 
positive results. The top offlclals of our 
Government have been considering the sit¬ 
uation sympathetically for several months, 
but that was all. 

Meanwhile, the threat of a third world war 
has been Increasing and Turkey is in the 
first line of fire. Since French and British 
opposition to inclusion of Turkey in NATO 
could not be overcome, Ankara insists that 
a regional pact between America and Tur¬ 
key be concluded at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The Russian propagandists already are try¬ 
ing to take advantage of the reluctance of 
our Government to commit itself to a mu¬ 
tual assistance pact by telling the Turkish 
people that the United States wants their 
manpower as cannon fodder, but is not in¬ 
terested in any actual commitments for her 
defense. 

Ambassador Erkin stated In Philadelphia 
that: ’"Turkey Is the vital key to the whole 
Mediterranean area; the solid wall which 
stops the armies of aggression from descend¬ 
ing toward the Arab countries and the 
Mediterranean, the plug which stops com¬ 
munism from rolling toward the south. The 
collapse of Turkey would mean the Ions of 
the Mediterranean and would affect adversely 
American security.” 

These views have been expressed even more 
forcefully by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
executive hearings before the Armed Services 
Committees of Congress. 

“Only a strong free Europe supported by 
the United States can secure peace,” the 
spokesman of the Turkish Government 
added. ’’But today free Europe is not strong 
and free Europe is not complete.” 

Besides this vital political angle, Turkey 
Is worried about the little support it re¬ 
ceives from us in the economic field. Be¬ 
cause of her strategic position Turkey has 
been forced to spend since 1939 as much as 
55 percent of her budget for national de¬ 
fense. Until 1950 she was able tc meet the 
deficit by domestic end foreign loans and 
by Increased taxation. 
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TIm MiliUnM given Turkey by the Ttu- 
man military aid program and by the BOA 
has helped to some extent. But aa the Inter¬ 
national situation deteriorated Turkey had 
to make greater sacrlfioes tag her military 
program. 


Vkiory in Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or coNMicTicxrr 

IN THE SEiNATB OF THE X7NITED STATES 

Friday, April 27, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Record a column by 
Walter Lippmann, distinguished Wash¬ 
ington Journalist, which appeared in the 
April 22 issue of the V/ashington Post. 
Mr. Lippmann warns: 

Great victories can never be won cheaply, 
but only by sweat, blood, and tears. The 
great wars which must be waged in order to 
win great victories should not be begun in 
the illusion or under the pretense that they 
are little and easy wars. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Todat and Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

PROGRAM FOR A VICTORY 

The crucial portion of General MacAr- 
thur’s speech came, of course, when he talked 
about Korea. He had recommended, he 
said, six measures which were designed to 
support our forces committed to Korea and 
to bring hostilities to an end with the least 
possible delay and at a saving of countless 
American and allied lives. These six meas¬ 
ures, he told the Congress, vrould bring vic¬ 
tory and in war there is no substitute for 
victory. 

General MacArthur’s program for a vic¬ 
tory arrived at with the least possible delay 
and at a saving of countless lives is strenu¬ 
ously opposed by all our fighting allies in 
Korea and it has been rejected by the Presi¬ 
dent and his civilian and military advisers. 
That is not because the opposition consists 
of people who would not like to have a vic¬ 
tory and to save lives and to end the hos¬ 
tilities as quickly as possible. The opposi¬ 
tion comes from those who do not believe 
that General MacArthur’s program will do 
what he told Congress it would do. They 
do not believe that the six measures he 
named can !»rlng about that victory over 
China which he talked about. 

The six measures for victory are to bomb 
Manchuria, to do air reconnaissance of 
China's coastal rxea and BCanchurla, to In¬ 
tensify the economic blockade which is al¬ 
ready pa:‘tlally In effect, to impose a naval 
blockade of the China coast, to send rein*' 
forcements to Korea, and to give loglsticsl 
support to Chlang for operations against the 
Chinese mainland. General MacArthur arr 
gued that these measures would defeat China 
Why? Because *’China is already engaging 
with the maximum power it can commit.** 
General MacArthur thinks that these meas¬ 
ures may not bring Soviet Riuuda into the 
war because the **8oviet will not necessarily 
mesh Its actions with our moves." 

Thus General MacArthur is assuming that 
the Air Force can bomb China, that the Navy 
can blockade China against Soviet and other 
ships, that the Navy and Air Force can or¬ 
ganize and support invasions or raids by 


Chinese Infantry from Formosa, but that 
Bed China can do no more In reply than 
she Is now doing, and that Soviet Bussla 
will not necessarily do more than she is 
now doing. 

This Is a remarkable series of assumptions 
to make. Severally and jointly these assump¬ 
tions amount to saying ^t the United 
States can wage war ai^dnst COilna. which 
in another passage he described as "a new 
and dominant power in Asia." and that 
nothing more will happen to us. indeed that 
leas will happen to us, than la already hap¬ 
pening to us in Korea. 

If the general is right in his estimatss 
and calculations as he gave them to the 
Congress, then this would be the cheapest 
and easiest victory over a great power in 
the history of warfare. No wonder Senator 
Taft Is enchanted with the prospect of so 
big a victory with such a little war. 

At each stage since June 35 we have done 
what General MacArthur wishss to do once 
more: We have promised ourselves big and 
glittering results with what, as the event 
showed, were quite inadequate military 
meaxu. On June 37 the President committed 
*’air and sea forces to 0ve the Korean Gov¬ 
ernment troops cover and support." On 
June 80 he authorized the use of "certain 
supporting ground units." The supporting 
groimd units soon became most of the Amer¬ 
ican Army as it then aadsted. On October 
8, having defeated the aggreesor south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, we entered North 
Korea and began the march to Ihe Chinese 
and Soviet frontiers. This we said to our¬ 
selves was the end of the war—nothing 
would happen while we mopped up the de¬ 
feated army in North Korea. 

Now we are being told that nothing will 
happen, except that we shall of course be 
victorious in Korea, if we bomb and block¬ 
ade and Invade China. Each time it was 
going to take only a UtUe mme military 
action to obtain great and glorious results. 
Only sea and air power, then merely some 
supporting ground units, then nothing but 
a mopping up action against a defeated 
enemy, and now no war, and not many cas¬ 
ualties. but only some bombing and some 
blockading and some transporting and arm¬ 
ing of Chinamen. Then victory, for which 
there is no substitute in war, will be ours. 

Great victories can never be won cheaply 
but only by blood and sweat and tears. 
The great wars which must be waged in order 
to win great victories should not be begun 
in the illusion or under the pretense that 
they are little and easy wars. 

It is not fair to the American people to 
permit them to think that one of the famous 
generals of our age believes that the wretched 
war in Korea can be ended victoriously and 
soon by a few measures which, it would seem, 
would cost the American people very little. 


MmcArthur Rtmoydi IndBchtM hteranl 
AUment in Aourkui Foreigii Policj» 
Srji L«gioa Comnuuider 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 


IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBBaiNTATlVBS 

Wednadav, AprU U, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wlsooosin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. aa part of my remarka. I am Ineliidlng 
a atatement by Jerome B. Boat, depart¬ 
ment commander, the American L^on 
of WiBconain. which appeared In the 
May iaaue of Badger Legionnaire. 


Mr. Speaker, both Qaaerbl MMArttnir 
and Commander Boat are membeie of 
the Ahmio Cudworih Post of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, in MBwatikee. where today 
MacArthur Ja a diatinguiahed gueat. Mr. 
Boat apeaka the aentiments of moat Wia- 
oonaln Leglonnairea. and hia atatement 
ia a great tribute to the depoeed Supreme 
Commander in the Padfle. Wlacbnaln's 
outstanding citizen. 

IIacArthur Rbmovxd—Boot Maexxi 
Statement 

Following the umounosment of President 
TtumanW removal of Gen. DouglM Mae- 
Arthur from all of hie Fer Beat commands. 
Department Commander Jerome B. 'Hoet 
iesued the following etatoment: 

*Tn my mind the removM of Oeneral Moo- 
Arthur, shocking as It is, is merely the ugly 
visible blemish that Indloetoa the Internal 
aliment In American foreign policy. It 
provee tragically that we are in grave danger 
of losing our sovereignty as a Nation, since 
■eemlngly the theory of ai^peasement and 
subjugation of United States Interoots to 
the Interests of Britain and France has per¬ 
meated the entire thinking of the State 
Department. 

"I believe that the removal of General 
MacArthur will strike a mortal blow to our 
prestige in Asia, and will certainly make no 
contribution to what the American Xjegion 
supposed was our ultln.ate goal In Korea— 
the containment of the advance of com¬ 
munism. Weighing the benefits of the 
President's action against the Irrevocable 
barm, my only conclusion is that the United 
States and the United States interests must 
inevitably suffer greatly. 

"It is my fervent hope that public opinion 
will rise in a great swell to decry the mockery 
of sacrificing American lives and American 
self-respect In an effort to meekly follow 
the bidding of Britain to the detriment of 
our own welfare. 

"Britain's amazing proposition that For- 
mosn be given to the Chinese Reds as a free 
gift, and that the Chinese Reds be given a 
voice in the Japanese peace treaty is part of 
the same pattern that led to General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s removal. His principal crime, as I 
see It, is that the general chooses to resist 
the attempts to make the United States sub¬ 
servient to a group of alleged allies who 
eagerly accept billions of American dollars 
but refuse any substantial military assist¬ 
ance. It is tragic $hat this fierce protection 
of American values should result in his dis¬ 
missal. 

"Equally tragic Is the fact that reaction to 
the President’s decision has descended to the 
political arena. Where one political party 
blindly accepts his action and the other bit¬ 
terly opposee It. Surely the slgnlfloanee of 
the removal of General MacArthur Is a 
matter above partiean pdUtlcs.** 


Aliaka Feels Pkuk of Iti Wiared Heeli 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGHS. MITCHELL 


N THE BOOBB OF BEPRBBENTATXVB8 

Tuesday, Apra 24,1951 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Sueaker. fttr 
aervioe In Alaska is the lifeline of that 
country and of aueh importance that I 
would like to bring to the attention ei 
my ootteaguea artielea by Louis R. Buber, 
noted and authoritattve writer on Alas¬ 
kan problems. Mr. Buber, a ^oial ooTi 
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respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, reports in these articles cer¬ 
tain facts and statements that I believe 
have not had publication elsewhere: 
SArsTY Devices Aid Flights in Forthland 

Seward. Alaska. —^In the early days of 
flying in Alaska, a bush pilot was carrying 
a passenger from Seward to Anchorage. 

“The pilot picked the wrong passage 
through the Chugach Mountains and, in¬ 
stead of flying through, we found ourselves 
headed straight for the end of a blind-alley 
canyon,’* related the passenger afterward. 

Crash? 

No, the pilot merely performed an Immel- 
man—soomed his plane straight up, back 
la the direction he had been coming from, 
and winged over. 

“We flew back out of the canyon, found 
the right passage, and flew on to Anchorage,” 
said the passenger. 

Tales of derring-do have long been told of 
Alaska’s Intrepid bush pilots. Bob Reeve, 
who is now head of his own scheduled air¬ 
line flying from Anchorage out over the 
Aleutian Islands, once was sitting on a 
glacier In hla Fairchild—engine running, 
luckily—^when a willlwaw whipped down, 
picked him and his craft up, and dumped 
them over a 6,000-foot ledge. 

“Z managed to gun the engine and get 
the plane out of a spin when it was only 200 
feet from the rocks below. Then I flew out 
as if nothing had happened,’’ he says. 

Hairbreadth escapes occu..' less frequently 
today. Forty-four Civil Aeronautics Ad¬ 
ministration stations ara scattered over the 
entire territory. Their emergency landing 
fields, communlcatioa services, radio beams, 
and weather-reporting facilities enable all 
aircraft to fly with as much safety as In 
the States. 

An added safeguard to Alaska flying la 
the work of the United States Air Force’s 
Tenth Air Rescue Squadron. 

Activated In 1046, It had, up to the end of 
September 1950, flown a total of more than 
1,000,000 “million miles’* and nearly 10,000 
mission hours. 

More than 1,600 individuals were rescued 
or received assistance from the Tenth during 
this period. 

Its base Is Elmendorf Air Force Base near 
Anchorage. Its equipment Includes helicop¬ 
ters, liaison-type planes, C-47 ’b, gliders, 
C-64’8, B--17 ’s with lifeboat-dropping fa¬ 
cilities, bush airplanes, and a variety of 
land- a -d snow-traveling vehicles. 

Col. Bernt Balchen, famed Arctic flier, 
was the Tenth’s commanding officer during 
the period In which It grew to its present 
efficiency. 

Though now reassigned to other duty. 
Colonel Balchen is one of the strongest 
boosters for Alaska as the air crossroads of 
the world. 

With MaJ. Gen. Prank A. Armstrong, Jr., 
then commanding general of the Alaskan 
Air Command, he flew nonstop across the 
North Pole In 1949 in a C-64 to Norway, and 
then back via the Pole to Washington, D. C. 

Air Service Called Inadequate 
(By Louis R. Huber) 

Seattle. —Ever since barnstormers Junked 
their Jennies and began flying with a serious 
purpose. Alaska has been the land of the 
airplane—but now the Territory’s winged 
heels are pinching. 

The northland’s great attachment to avia¬ 
tion is not an accident. Distances greater 
than those of the West, mountains higher 
than any others on the continent, impas¬ 
sable summer tundra, and lung-freezing cold 
make It so. 

Because of these. Alaskans fly at least 16 
times as much as people In the States, and 
depend on airplanes for a large share of 
their freight needs. 


Civilian landings and take-offs at Anchor¬ 
age, the central air hub, stand about tenth 
In the Nation, and rival those of New York 
City, Chicago. St. Louis, and Los Angeles. 

FLOATPLANE SYSTEM 

Southeastern Alaska, with its Norway-llke 
fjords and rugged coast line, has a floatplane 
system unequaled elsewhere in the entire 
world. 

Three scheduled and a varying number of 
nonscheduled airlines link the northland 
with the States and the Orient. Sixteen in¬ 
ternal scheduled airlines and about 80 bush 
pilots fly dally in the Territory. 

The Internal operators—Alaska’s very 
own—fly everything from Cubs and helicop¬ 
ters through Bellancas, Stinsons, Norsemen, 
DC-3’s. C-46 ’b. and DC-4’8. The total of 
these commercial aircraft operating entirely 
within Alaska Is well above 200. 

For Alaska’s 128,000 people, this is (not 
counting privately owned, military, and naval 
planes) about 1 aircraft for every 60 people. 
None of it is luxury flying, either; It’s serious 
business. 

COMPLAINTS CITED 

“If you took airplanes away from Alaska,’’ 
one veteran northern airman told me last 
summer, “the place would fold up In 30 
days.” 

He was right, of course. The hauling of 
people, mall, and freight by air is the most 
important activity in the northland. 
Nevertheless, Alaskans feel that aviation Is 
falling short of its capabilities. 

Here are samples of their complaints; 

Golden North Airways of Seattle and Gen¬ 
eral Alrv/ays of Portland—both nonscheduled 
outfits—recently were ordered to stop flying 
because their trips were too regular and too 
frequent. 

FOUR PARTU LISTED 

Alaskans say this doesn’t make sense. 
The nonscheduled airlines springing up after 
World War II. they point out, brought Alas¬ 
kan alr-frelght rates down from 90 to 16 
cents a pound, and passenger fares, Seattle 
to Fairbanks, or Anchorage, from $186 to $60. 

Sitka, the first capital of Alaska, wants a 
direct airline connection with Seattle. 
Sitka had such a connection when Totem 
Air Service, a nonscheduled outfit, flew be¬ 
tween the two cities. But when Totem ap¬ 
plied for scheduled certification no action was 
taken. 

Last January In the Eskimo settlement of 
Kotzebue on the Arctic Ocean, Judith Bailey, 
of Noatak, waited 5 weeks for transportation 
to White Mountain, where she was to enter 
school. 

She had cash fare ready to pay, but a local 
bush pilot could not carry her. It was illegal 
for him to do so becaupe a scheduled airline 
served White Mountain—but only when it 
was profitable for it to fly a DC-3 there. 

NO GENERAL TRANSPORT 

Alaskan aviation is divided into four parts: 
(1) Bush pilots, smallest of northern oper¬ 
ators but nonetheless important; (2) Inter¬ 
nal scheduled (certificated) airlines, most of 
them made up of former bush pilots; (3) 
nonscheduled or Irregular States-to-Alaska 
carriers, 90 percent of them World War II 
Air Force veterans competing intensely 
using war-surplus transport aircraft; and 
(4) the scheduled States-to-Alaska operators. 

’Two of the four are not complaining about 
anything: they are the scheduled operators, 
both Internal and States-to-Alaska. 

The other two, however—the bush pilots 
and the “nonsked” States-to-Alaska flyers— 
exist in constant concern either of being 
gradually choked out by Government re¬ 
strictions, or of being suddenly ordered to 
stop flying because they are held in viola¬ 
tion of regulations. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad if Alaska had other 
means of transportation, such as are avail¬ 
able in the States—railroads, busses, and 
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highways,” says Alaska's Gov. Ernest Omen¬ 
ing. 

"But In Alaska there la, for all practical 
purposes, only one mode of transportation— 
the airplane. The Civil Aercnautlcs Board 
never has taken this Into consideration, and 
keeps on trying to regulate Alaska flying as 
if were in the States.” 

Alaska’s Delegate to Congress. E. L. Bart¬ 
lett. questions the entire phllosop’ y of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, passed originally in 
1934 by Congress as a reform from abuses of 
those days. 

As to safety, the present nonscheduled air¬ 
lines flying to Alaska have never had a fatal 
accident; the scheduled airlines have had 
several bad crashes. 

REPORT ASSAILED 

For Its part, the CAB maintains It has had 
the best interests of Alaska and Alaskans at 
heart. 

“The Board has been fully aware of what 
aviation means to Alaska.” says Edward E. 
Slattery, CAB's public-information chief In 
Washington, D. C. “The Board has expressly 
recognized the Territory’s dependence on 
the bush pilot, frequently making special 
provisions to permit the continuance of their 
services.” 

When It comes to the nonscheduled car¬ 
riers. however, Mr. Slattery points to the 
Alaska Service case—the CAB’s own study of 
air service from the States to Alaska—and 
says, “That is the answer to a great portion 
of the problem.” 

The Alaska Service cose began with hear¬ 
ings In Alaska In the fall of 1948. Late in 
1949 William F. Cuslck, a CAB examiner, sub¬ 
mitted a 118-page report on it. recommend¬ 
ing that two scheduled airlines be allowed to 
provide passenger, cargo, and mall service 
to Juneau, Anchorage, and Fairbanks. 

Alaskans at once attacked Mr. Cuslck’s re¬ 
port as utterly unrealistic, and Inadequate 
for dealing with Alaska’s air problems. 

The final decision on the Alaska Service 
case, meanwhile, still is awaited. It must 
have the approval, before issuance, of Presi¬ 
dent Truman. This Is a hopeful circum¬ 
stance for the irregular carriers. 

“Everything by Air” 

Fairbanks. Alaska. —"Up in Alaska, full 
loads of eggs, fresh meat, produce—things 
moving fronf distributor to market—have 
been going by air as the normal method of 
transportation. 

“It Is the first large-scale true alr-frelght 
service to be established anywhere in the 
world. In the States, we may move expedited 
packages by air freight; in Alaska we carry 
everything that way.” 

That was the statement of Amos E. Hea- 
cock, president of Air Transport Associates, 
a nonscheduled States-to-Alaska airline, be¬ 
fore a congressional committee last year. 

He appeared as spokesman for the Inde¬ 
pendent Air Carrier Conference of America— 
the association of nonscheduled airlines— 
in hearings on bills providing for separation 
of subsidy from alr-mall pay to the scheduled 
airlines. 

Manufacturing Opportunitiei in the 
Southeast 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CARL ELUOTT 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 19,1951 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southeast is growing rapidly as a market 
lor all kinds of manufactured products. 
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Alabama is rapidly becoming a cattle 
country. No State Is better suited to 
livestock. No State has greater poten¬ 
tial markets for livestock and dairy 
products than that afforded by Alabama 
cities. 

The same factors that make Alabama 
a great livestock State—abundant acre¬ 
age suitable for grazing. 60 Inches of an¬ 
nual rainfall, and a lO-month growing 
season—also Ideally suit It to the pro¬ 
duction of livestock feed. 

The production of feed requires lime, 
fertilizers, high-quality seeds, and feed- 
mixing equipment. 

The expanding livestock production Is 
leading to the establishment of those 
manufacturing plants that process live¬ 
stock products. The market for such 
products is at home. 

As a part of my remarks, I Include a 
recent article by Robert W. Kincey, 
published in the Birmingham News: 
Southeast Manuvactubino Survet DiscLOBia 

There Is Reaoii.t Avah^able Market in 

Area 

(By Robert W. Kincey) 

The men who buy the goods point this 
out in the first of a series of surveys on what 
the Southeast needs to manufacture or pro¬ 
duce to more nearly supply its own needs: 

"The one fact we find repeated over and 
over in making this survey of manufacturing 
opportunities in the Southeast is the readily 
available market here for great quantities of 
all kinds of manufactured goods.** 

In the first current survey, which deals 
with agricultural and dairy products, the 
significant statement is made early In the 
report that urban centers In the Territory 
consume far greater quantities of these goods 
than are produced within the area. 

And that fact, probably to be pointed out 
again and again as the committee takes up 
other commodities, is the peg upon which 
it bangs the need for further output in a 
program to build and sustain regional 
economy. 

Of the total of agricultural production In 
the Southeast, It is reported, nearly one-third 
is consumed on the farm for various human 
and animal needs. • 

Says the survey In part; 

"Industrial research In the South, expand. 
Ing as never before. Is at work on projects 
In cotton, cottonseed products, tobacco, pea¬ 
nuts, citrus fruits and other agrlcultiiral 
products. 

"Such efforts will bring forth new goods, 
new services and new Industriea and do much 
to improve the standard of living and to 
provide Jobs at good wages.’* 

Placing new emphasis upon a point now 
generally recognized In the South, the com¬ 
mittee lists livestock as one of the most im¬ 
portant sources of total farm Income, and 
as one of the region’s fastest growing indus¬ 
tries. 

Value of livestock on the farms In the 
Southeast in 1949 was listed at $1,298,000,000. 
The section is listed as a natural livestock 
area by virtue of its abundant acreage suit¬ 
able for grasing, ample rainfall, and the long 
growing season. 

And by the same taken, production of 
livestock feed is ideally suited to the South¬ 
east. 

"The trend in recent years has been up¬ 
ward with respects to both quality and 
quantity of liveatook. This Is a significant 
fact and represents definite progress in a 
most desirable direction." the report says. 

The purchasing agents whose business it Is 
to buy most advantageously while taking 
into account regional economy and the op¬ 
portunities Involved to build that econcony, 
find; 

"In addition to the spendable income It 
(the livestock Industry) creates, and the ef¬ 


fect of that income on local markets for a 
variety of end goods. It also creates an activ¬ 
ity which supplies a long Hat of materials 
for further processing Into end goods. 

"As an Indication of one of the ways In 
which markets and raw materials are In¬ 
volved. the following may be of Interest: 

"Development of permanent pastures re¬ 
quires the use of lime. fertlllBers, and high- 
quality seeds. Production of hay offers un¬ 
usual opportunities for artificial drying 
equipment of both the semioommercial and 
Individual farm type. 

"This involves the moving of large quan¬ 
tities of air and therefore represents a sub¬ 
stantial market for forced-air motor-driven 
equipment in medium to large sizes. 

"In addition, there Is a market for milling 
equipment uaed in the preparation of mixed 
feeds. Locally produced ingredlenta can be 
converted Into animal and poultry feeds for 
nearby markets and those markets have all 
the appearance of exceptional enlargement 
In the years ahead." 

The report lists a partial number of man¬ 
ufacturing operations whose principal raw 
materials are livestock products. 

They include: 

Locker plants and other dressed-poiiltry 
operations. IncubatOT and brooder operations, 
egg-grading and packing plants, albumen 
glue for bottle caps and egg shells for feeds, 
pillow, cushion, and comforter stuffing, whole 
milk, cream, butter, ice cream, evaporated 
milk, and products of cheese plants, tanning 
plants, soap factories, and many others. 

Covered also are field crops, nurseries, and 
related subjects. 

The report emphasizes that the drying, 
freezing, and canning of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the Southeast has never been 
fully developed. 

Specific information is available from 
planning boards, departments of commerce, 
power compaixies, railroads, chambers of 
commerce, banks, and elsewhere through¬ 
out the region. 


Tramaii Policy Vacniim Springi a Leak 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PSMNZTX.VAMU 

IN THE HOUSE OP BEPRBSBNTA'nVES 

Thursday, April 26, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rkc- 
OBO, 1 would like to* include an editoried 
entitled "Truman Policy Vacuum Springs 
a Leak" which was published in the 
Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
on Wednesday, April 25, 1951: 

Troman Pouct Vacuvik Bfrikob a Lxak 

The Communist hordes of Asia—^better 
than ban a million strong—have for the 
third tilde poured across the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea. 

This new offensive, which Lt. Oen. Mat¬ 
thew. B. Rldgway say# "may well prove de¬ 
cisive.** apparently la designed, again in Gen¬ 
eral Ridgway’s words, "to drive United Na¬ 
tions forces from Xmrea, or to destroy them, 
regardless of the further destruction of bis 
own troops.** 

This U what we have been waiting tor. 
Strange to say, the enemy offensive la part 
of the Truman-Aoheson policy vacuum In 
which we are fighting In Korea a "limited 
war" that In Its first 8 months cost America 
more battle casualties than the first full year 
of World War n. 

Speaking to the Nation by radio and tele¬ 
vision April 11. the same day President TVu- 
man announced the discharge of General 


MacArthur. the Ohlef Executive announced 
thle negative program for Korea: 

"The United Nations forces have p\it up a 
tremendous fight in Korea and have Inflicted 
very heavy casualties on the enemy. Our 
forces are stronger now tl.an they have been 
before. These are plain facta which may 
discourage the Chinese Communists from 
continuing their attack. 

«• • • The free world as a whole Is 

growing in military strength every day. In 
the United States, in Western Europe, and 
throughout the world, freemen are alert to 
the Soviet threat and are building their de¬ 
fenses. This may discourage the Communist 
rulers from continuing the war in Korea— 
rnd from undertaking new acts of aggression 
elsowhere. 

**lf the Communist authorities realize they 
cannot defeat iis in Korea, if they realize it 
would be foolhardy to widen the hostilities 
beyond Korea, then they may recognize the 
folly of continuing their aggression. 

“A peaceful settlement may then he pos¬ 
sible. The door Is a'ways open. 

“Then we may achieve a settlement In 
Korea which will not compromise the prin¬ 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations. 

"• • • Defeat of aggression In Korea 

may be the turning point In the world’s 
search for a practical way of achieving peace 
and security." 

Well, the Chinese Commies have not been 
discouraged from continuing the war in Ko. 
rea. They are hitting our boys with every¬ 
thing they have. The Truman-Acheson pol¬ 
icy vacuum already has sprung a leak. 

So now the second step in Mr. TTuman’s 
may-lf policy goes Into effect—if they (the 
Chinese Beds) realize they cannot defeat 
tu In Korea * * • they may recognize 
the folly of continuing their aggression." 

Then—on the basis of that great, big If— 
the third step—“a peaceful settlement may 
then be possible • • 

We submit, this is no foreign policy. It 
is the total absexHse of one. Furthermore, 
already it has started to fall apart. For 
It was predicated on the pious hope that 
the Commies may have been discouraged, 
a hope they proved false this week with 
their new offensive. 

Is there any greater chance that the re¬ 
maining may-lf hopes In the Truman-Ache- 
son policy vacuum will come to pass? 

But General Rldgway doesn’t seem to 
share his commander’s naive faith. Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway only yesterday said the new 
offensive seems to be "another major effort 
by our Commxmlst enemy to drive United 
Nations forces from Korea, or to destroy 
them." That does not sound like a peace¬ 
ful future for Korea—now or for some time 
to come. 

Faced with that kind of a determined 
enemy, common sense condemns President 
Truman’s Pollyanna approach, hedged In be¬ 
tween the words "may" and "If." Either 
we must fight back with everything we 
have—even at the risk that the war will 
spread, a risk we took in the beginning— 
or we must get out of Korea, draw an atom- 
bomb line and tell the Commies they’d bet¬ 
ter not cross it—or else. 


Export of Amorks’f Freedomt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

ZN THE SENATE OF THE XnnTED STATES 

Monday, AprU 30,1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. PresldeDt, I send to 
the desk the text of an address I deliv¬ 
ered last Saturday afternoon by tran- 
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scrlption for broadcast from Station 
WGN in Chicago. The subject of the 
address was America’s Exportation of 
Her Great Enterprise Genius. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Export of America's Freedoms 

How can we—^you and 1—as citizens help 
to contribute to the future peace of the 
world? 

That Is a vital question, as I’m sure you’ll 
agree, particularly in this critical stage of 
world affairs—with war or peace hanging in 
the balance. 

One answer to that question which I am 
proposing to my listeners today is this: 
Let us all help to export America’s great free¬ 
doms, her great values—political, economic, 
and moral—throughout the world. 

RELATION OF THIS THEME TO CURRENT CRISIS 

Now, What do I mean by export and by the 
terra value? 

And just how does this whole idea fit in 
with the current crisis? How does It lit in, 
from a general standpoint, with the ap¬ 
proach that has been suggested by our great 
American hero. Douglas MacArthur, of whom 
we of Wisconsin and of all America have 
shown ourselves to be so rightly proud? 
Yes, just how will this Idea of exporting our 
values be of real help In the cause of peace? 

Well, my friends, you will recall that in 
the early days of America’s history, the na¬ 
tions of Europe exported to this new conti¬ 
nent manpower in the form of waves of Im¬ 
migration. Europe also sent us goods and 
materials with which we built homes, stores, 
factories and so forth. 

With the passage of the years, the Amer¬ 
ican people grew until the twentieth cen¬ 
tury they had attained leadership In every 
phase of International relations: economic, 
military, political, and basically spiritual. 

With the twentieth century, America be¬ 
came the greatest exporter In the world. 
You could find America’s sewing machines 
deep in the heart of darkest Africa. You 
could see American mousetraps throughout 
the world. But, unfortunately, while we 
had done a superlative Job of exporting our 
physical goods, we had not shipped abroad 
the great spiritual concepts which have made 
America the Nation that she Is. Now, what 
are those concepts? 

BASIC SPIRirUAL IDEALS 

1. The concept of man’s Individual dignity, 
the concept of the sacredness of man as a 
child of God. 

2. The concept of freedom to take one’s 
chances, to gain profit or to experience loss, 
without Government Intervention. 

3. The concept of faithfulness to one’s 
spoken and written word of fidelity to one’s 
contracts. 

4. The concept of a government of limited 
rather than of unlimited power; a govern¬ 
ment divided among three coequal and co¬ 
ordinating branches: Legislative, executive, 
and judicial. 

Now, my friends, as we look about the 
world today, we can see that the world des¬ 
perately needs, and In many Instances, hun¬ 
gers for these concepts. I don’t mean to 
say that we want to make the world over In 
our own Image. We recognize that every 
nation has its unique backgrotoid, Its his¬ 
tory, Its culture. Its tongue which it prides. 
Every nation wants to be sovereign and in¬ 
dependent. The day of imperialism is ended. 

But we have learned in times past that if 
we do a good salesmanship job of selling 
American values, we can create good will and 
friendship among all peoples. We can help 
them to help themselves. They can raise 


their economic standards, they can achieve 
the home front cooperation which we have 
enjoyed. There can be an end to the bitter 
civil disturbances which have played havoc 
in so many countries. 

NATURE or EXPORT CRUSADE 

What I am proposing today, therefore. Is a 
great export crusade, a crusade for spiritual 
achievement, rather than mere material 
progress. Who do I propose to embark on 
this crusade? I suggest not the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment nor State and local governments, 
but the genius of American private-enter¬ 
prise system. I mean the genius of our com¬ 
panies, our unions, our clubs, our associa¬ 
tions; I mean everyone of us. 

For example. I would like to see private 
business organizations, through the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, intensify their 
effort to help sell American concepts abroad. 

I should like to see the great organized 
labor unions—the CIO. the AFL, and the In¬ 
dependent unions—sell American concepts to 
foreign labor unions, to a greater degree than 
they ever have before. 

I should like to see America’s churches in¬ 
tensify their efforts In cooperation with their 
brother denominations abroad and through 
the great interdenominational church 
channels. 

I should like to see the veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions of America, the farm groups of Amer¬ 
ica, and so on down the line Intensify their 
efforts to sell the American concepts of free¬ 
dom, Initiative, enterprise, fair dealing. 

Lastly, I should like to see the American 
people carry on a great letter-writing cru¬ 
sade, a crusade such as many of them em¬ 
barked on prior to the crucial Italian election 
several years ago, which ended In a great 
victory over communism. 

Now, my friends, all of us know that there 
are a great number of active international 
organizations—church, veterans, labor, and 
business groups—now underway. But I say 
that these organizations have not realized 
their fullest potentialities. 

Of course, I don’t want the American 
members of those International groups to 
assume that they can ’’take these organiza¬ 
tions over.” On the contrary, as in our ex¬ 
perience In the United Nations, I think that 
we must act as equals and as partners In 
each of these groups. 

However, I do want Americans to recog¬ 
nize their mission, a mission to inject the 
virus of free enterprise In the body politic 
and economic of foreign countries. 

WORLD HAS WRONG PICTURE OP US 

It Is Important that this be done? Why? 
Because the world conceives of America as 
materialistic in Its approach, as exclusively 
lntereate;j In the almighty dollar. To be 
sure, the Voice of America has done and can 
do a constructive job to show foreign peo¬ 
ples that Soviet Russia has painted false 
pictures of us. Nevertheless, it will take a 
great export crusade If we are to change the 
world's basic view of the typical American. 

EXAMPLE OF PHILIPPINE UNREST 

Even In a country like the Philippines, 
which has been America’s ward and which 
on a July 4 similar to our own Independence 
Day we freed—even In a country like the 
Philippines there Is apparently considerable 
misinterpretation of America’s basic ap¬ 
proach. As a result there Is today In the 
Philippines a force known as the Huks, a 
tightly disciplined, well Indoctrinated mili¬ 
tary force whose units considerably envelop 
the capital city of Manila. Those Huk units 
are responsible for a whole wave of assassi¬ 
nations, terrorism, destruction of towns, etc. 

If, however, we were to export to the Phil¬ 
ippines American concepts in a better way 
than we have done before, I think that we 
could help change the conditions which have 
bred hatred and discontent, and which the 
Huks have fanned into active rebellion. 
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Now, I do not want anyone to think that 
we cannot learn In turn from foreign peo¬ 
ples. On the contrary, the American people 
have constantly signified that they can learn 
and are eager to learn about the best values 
of foreign lands. Exports must be a two- 
way street, with imports also. 

If you believe in this idea of an export 
crusade, I hope that In your organization, 
whether it be labor, business, fraternal, 
veterans, church, etc., you will speak to your 
officers and your fellow members. 

DON'T OVEREMPHASIZE MATERIAL VALUES 

I do want to stress one word of caution in 
our contacts with foreign peoples. Let us 
be careful that we are not boastful about 
our material values to a world two-thirds of 
those people are barely subsisting on a pov¬ 
erty diet. It is completely inappropriate for 
us to boast about our refrigerators and deep 
freezers to people living on the edge of star¬ 
vation. Moreover, many of our concepts are 
such as not to be capable of being under¬ 
stood by the average foreign man In the 
street, unless we convey our concepts In 
terms that each people will understand, 
based on Its own language and culture. In 
other words, we shall have to become so fa¬ 
miliar with the backgrounds of each people, 
that we will know how best to speak to 
them. 

The great common denominator which 
every people can understand Is the concept 
of America's faith In a divine creator. The 
spiritual plane Is In fact the most effective 
plane on which we can contact foreign peo¬ 
ples, and at the same time it is the most 
powerful plane on which we ourselves can 
realize our birthright. Material remedies for 
spiritual problems will not be adequate to 
the challenge of this age. We need a spirit¬ 
ual answer to the basic spiritual problem of 
our times. 

American genius has helped to create the 
atomic bomb, the jet plane, the supersonic 
missile, and a thousand other modern de¬ 
vices. Let our great genius harness Itself to 
the task of creating spiritual bonds between 
peoples. Let us give light that each people 
will find its own way. Let’s radiate that 
light through the Communist darkne.S8. Let 
us keep the American lighthouse burning 
through the night so that it can be seen 
by every ship In the storm-tossed sea. 

Right now, America is watching with 
great anxiety reports from the battlefront 
In Korea, as our own and allied forces meet 
the shock of the onrushlng Chinese offen¬ 
sive. But you and I know that if, perhaps 
In past years, America had been able to bet¬ 
ter sell her concepts In China, In Korea, and 
elsewhere In Asia, we might to a considerable 
extent have avoided the critical situation 
which now faces us. 

MACARTHUR REPRESENTED GREAT VALUES 

When Douglas MacArthur originally en¬ 
tered Japan, after the surrender, he came 
not just as a conqueror, but as a superb ex¬ 
ponent of American character, American In¬ 
tegrity, American spiritual devotion, Ameri¬ 
can fair dealing. Douglas MacArthur in turn 
sold those virtues brilliantly to the 83,000,000 
Japanese people and to most of Asia. Such 
personal and national salesmanship abroad 
is what Is so needed today. Men like Doug¬ 
las MacArthur can and must be earnestly 
urged to continue to help us in this great 
task of leadership. 

But remember, my friends, you and I can’t 
sell a product unless you and I have three 
things: 

(a) Knowledge of the value of our product. 

(b) Confidence in ourself and the institu¬ 
tion we represent. 

(c) Knowledge of our customer. 

Well, folks, if you believe In this export 
crusade become active In the organization 
of your choice. Emphasize the importance 
of their international work. Emphasize the 
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need for more foreign contact through let¬ 
ters, through personal meetings, through 
conventions so that we can get to know the 
world better and so that the world can get 
to know us better. 

) WX NKSD DTMAKZC XNTBUSUSM 

First, however, let each of us seek a better 
understanding of our own way of life so that 
we will really know the commodity that we 
are trying to sell. Let us become relnvlgo- 
rated with the great values of the American 
scene, the values of this constitutional Re¬ 
public. Let us gain enthusiasm for our 
salesmanship Job so that we can do the sort 
of Job that is characteristic of a dynamic 
America. 

Let’s get busy on this export crusade be¬ 
cause on it. in considerable part, may depend 
the future peace and freedom of the world. 
This doesn’t mean that we should forget our 
other obligations. We must, of course, be 
adequately prepared in a military way. We 
must get to the bottom of the facts insofar 
as the far eastern controversy la concerned. 
We must hear America’s great Gen. Douglas 
MacArtbur testify regarding the series of 
events which led up to the President’s Ill- 
advised action in dismissing him. But we 
must also be active on this spiritual front. 

CONCLTTSIOM 

Thank you for your kind attention to this 
broadcast. I hope that each of us may carry 
on his responsibility as I have humbly sub¬ 
mitted it to you today. Let’s export Amer¬ 
ica’s great values. Thank you. 


MacArthiir InsUtt Israel Are Global 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or pxnmbtlvamja 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITE D STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. MAR’TIN. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Issues Are Global, MacArthur 
Insists.” published in the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer, April 20.1951. The edi¬ 
torial is based on General MacArthur’s 
address to the Congress on April 19 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Issues Axe Global, MacAkthxtx Inszsts 

In his dramatic appearance before the 
Congress of the United States yesterday. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur insisted that the 
fight against communism is of global scope 
and that Asia is Just as important as Europe. 

MacArthur declared: 

“Tou cannot appease or otherwise sur¬ 
render to communism in Asia without simul¬ 
taneously undermining our efforts to halt its 
advance in Europe.” 

Relative to the fighting in Korea. General 
MacArthur said he was not consulted by the 
President previous to the decision that sent 
American troops into that conflict, but ’’that 
decision, from a military viewpoint, proved 
a sound one.” 

General MacArthur denied very emphati- 
caUy that the course he proposed for contin¬ 
uing the war against the Communists called 
for the use of ‘’our ground forces” in metro¬ 
politan China, stating: 

’’While no man in his right mind would 
advocate sending ground forces into conti¬ 
nental China, and such was never given 
thought, the new situation (participation of 
the Chinese Reds in the war in Korea) did 


urgently demand a drastic revision of stra¬ 
tegic planning if our poUtloal aim was to 
drteat this new enemy as we had defeated 
the old one.” 

That decision, he asserted, was not forth¬ 
coming. 

The general then reiterated the four points 
he has voiced before; 

Economic blockade against Chinese to halt 
shipments by Great Britain and even the 
United States of needed materials into that 
country. 

Imposition of a naval blockade on the 
Chinese coast. 

Removal of reetriettons preventing the 
bombing of bases of the Chinese Reds. 

Use of the troops of Gen. Chlang Kai-shek, 
about 600,000 strong now stationed on For¬ 
mosa. 

President Truman and Secretary Acheson 
have opposed such procedxire. 

MeanwhUe, General MacArthur said our 
forces are being depleted by attrition in an 
aimless war. 

Victory is the goal of war at all times, he 
asserted. 

The appearance of General MacArthur be¬ 
fore Congress was one of the most dramatic 
in the history of the Nation. Admittedly 
a great military leader and statesman, he 
had been strlpi^ of his commands in the 
Far East. 

With the courage of a true soldier, he ap¬ 
peared before Congress to give an accounting 
of his brilliant leadership in the Far East. 
He did it with dignity and without rancor 
or blttemees. Despite his 71 years snd the 
stress and strain of recent days, he stood 
erect and resolute. 

One admirer declared he lymbollxed "The 
American Eagle." 

No leader of recent history has displayed 
similar courage. He refused to abandon his 
conscientious beliefs and the course he be¬ 
lieved right. He chose to sacrifice position, 
a truly heroic gesture in this era of ex¬ 
pediency, appeasement, and lust for power 
and material gain. 

General MacArthur has increased In stat¬ 
ure and esteem by the manner in which he 
has conducted himself in a crisis so impor¬ 
tant to the Nation and its people. 


Amerioui Policy Needed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE L HOFFMAN 

or xnCHzOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Times-Herald this 
morning, April 30, comes the following: 

A Boron CoNoaxsa 

Senator Tavt stated the plain truth when 
he aala that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, by 
their cbnduct in the MacArthur affair, had 
proved themselves poliUcally subservient to 
the administration. Ris implication that 
the Joint Chiefs are political etooges was dU- 
puted by Senator Fdzmiobt, the 
Rhodea scholar, who gave the usual proof 
that he is more English than American. 

General MacArthur, tn his Chicago speech, 
made it plain that the English and the 
United Nations are running America’s for¬ 
eign policy. FoLanuoHT, as an American 
Lsster, is of course, for both. It Is no help 
to the country that such a man should be 
in the Senate. 

Senator Taft said that the recent address 
of General Bradley, challenging MaoArthur’s 
recommendations for Kmea, had been "writ¬ 
ten, in effect, by the State Department.** It 


to oertotn that the speech was submitted for 
inspeeUon there, and that Secretary Ache- 
son. who to at least as loyal as Fdlbriobt 
to England, found it to his satisfaction. 

The British, as to now established, were in¬ 
strumental in getting MacArthur fired, fear¬ 
ing that the positive military measures he 
advocated would alienate Communist China 
to the detriment of British colonial and trade 
interests. It has also been said that the 
British hope to exploit MacArthur’s removal 
as chief of the occupation of Japan so that 
they could disrupt the Japanese economy 
and kill off a trade rival. 

In these devious moves, It might be ex¬ 
pected that Acheson. with his empire parent¬ 
age, would follow the British line. It is 
equally clear why Fulbxzort should do so, 
for as the recipient of an English education 
through the largees of Cecil Rhodes he was 
subjected to thoee influencee which Rhodes 
deliberately set about using his fortune to 
create. 

In his wlU, written at the age of 24. and 
repeated four more times within 20 years. 
Rhodes directed that his fortune be used to 
eatabllBh "a aecret society, the true aim and 
object whereof shall be the extension of 
British rule throughout the world, • • • 
and • • • the ultimate recovery cf the 
United States of America as an Integral part 
of the British empire.” 

While services to England are to he ex¬ 
pected from Acheson and Fulbrxght. it is 
more surprising that the principal body of 
American military leaders should become a 
mere political appendage of the administra¬ 
tion in the advancement of British policy. 
It is even more surprising that a Congress 
grown supine should barely voice a protest. 

Instead of rebuking these anti-American 
forces. Congress has given the Pentagon 
everything that it has asked—divisions for 
an army to be placed In Europe for England’s 
protection, a 24-month draft, and now, 
through House approval, an additional 
$6,400,000,000 in military appropriations, 
raising the total so far this year to almost 
fifty billion. 

Meanwhile, as General MacArthur asserts, 
the "slaughter of America's sons” continues 
in Korea. As in World War II, when he 
commanded in the Padfle, that area has been 
relegated to the position of a neglected front, 
while aU efforts again are designed to carry 
out the same basic program laid down In 
concert with the British for that war; "To 
give strong support to the United Kingdom 
in Europe." * 

Minority Leader Martin's recent stalwart 
actions In the MacArthur affair provide 
Americans with a ray of hope. He realizes, 

It is plain, that the function of an opposi¬ 
tion is to oppose. Under his leadership u if 
resolute Republicans may recover their 
courage. 


The Goverament’s Policy m Asia 

extension of REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PINNSTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I 
imanimous consent to have printed in 
tho Appendix of the Record an excerpt 
from an address delivered by me before 
the PenMylvanla Greeters Association, 
Chaptw No. 41, at the George Washlng- 
Hotel, Washington, Pa., on April 23, 
IMl, discussing General MacArthur's 
address to Congress on April 19, and our 
Ooverxunent’s policy in Asia. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

It is ft real pleasure to meet with your 
fine group. 

The splendid hotels of our country are a 
typical product o£ the American system of 
free enterprise. 

You have developed the highest standards 
of hospitality and good will throiigh com¬ 
petition in providing the kind of service the 
people appreciate. 

Fair competition, operating under freedom 
of the Individual, la the American way. It 
has made the United States the greatest 
country in the world. 

Today we are engaged in a great struggle 
to maintain the greatness of our Republic. 
Heroic young Americans are giving their 
precious lives to preserve our freedom and 
to safeguard the American way of life. 

The tragic and desperate situation In 
Korea overshadows everything else In the 
hearts and minds of the American people. 

Make no mistake about it. The people 
are aroused as never before. They realize 
that the dangers we face today will grow 
ever more menacing unless the leaders of 
our Notion adopt a course of action that will 
insure victory. 

When I left Washington. D. C., yesterday 
I had received more than 30.000 telegrams 
and letters, and hundreds of telephone calls, 
denouncing the Truman administration for 
the dismissal of General MacArthur. 

Many of the meceages demanded that 
President Triunan bo impeached, and that 
Secretary Acheson bo dismissed. 

The letters and telegrams began arriving 
Immediately after tho President’s midnight 
decision was announced removing General 
MacArthur from all his Pacific commands. 

General MacArthur’s magnificent address 
before the Joint meeting of Congress touched 
off another barrage of telegrams and letters. 
They are still pouring in. Almost unani¬ 
mously they express strong aupport of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s program in the Far East. 

In all my long experience in public life I 
have never witnessed such a tremendous out¬ 
burst of public indignation. 

To my mind General MacArthur voiced tho 
sentiments of the American people when be 
said: 

“In war, there is no substitute for vic¬ 
tory.” 

But, my fellow Americano, those who in¬ 
fluenced the President in his action against 
General MacArthur. offering their substitute 
for victory. 

They offer appeasement. 

They propose to buy off tho enemy. 

They would pay the price imposed by the 
Communist dictators. 

They would surrender Formosa to Red 
China. 

They would Invite the Communist govern¬ 
ment of China into the family of nations. 

And finally, they would admit representa¬ 
tives of Chinese aggression to the confer¬ 
ence formulating the peace treaty with 
Japan. 

That is what socialistic Great Britain 
wants. 

It is what Communist China wants. 

It is what Moscow wants. 

It is not what the American people want. 

These are the disgraceful. un-American 
proposals against which General MacArthur 
is making such a valiant protest. 

It may be fortunate for the United States 
and the world that his clash with the Itu- 
man-Acheson policies have brought the is¬ 
sues out into the open. 

For the first time in his briUiant career as 
ft military leader MacArthur was fighting a 
war without hope of defeating the enemy. 

Why was he bound and shackled by re¬ 
strictions contrary to all sound military 
strategy? 


Why was be forbidden to bomb and destroy 
the supply lines, troop concentrations, and 
air bases north of the Yalu River? 

Why were the Communist forces given all 
the advantages of military initiative? 

Why were they left free to withdraw to a 
safe sanctuary—to reinforce and resupply— 
and to renew the attack any time they saw 
at? 

One answer was given by President Truman 
in his radio address of April 11. He said, and 
1 quote: 

“So far. by fighting a limited war in 
Korea we have prevented aggression from 
succeeding and bringing on a general war.” 

No longer does he call It police action in 
support of the United Nations. Ob. no; now 
it is a limited war—an undeclared war—a 
war without action by Congress—the only 
branch of our Government which, under the 
Constitution, has the power to declare war. 

Early last week the Chinese Reds, armed, 
equipped, and trained by Communist Russia, 
launched their most massive offensive of 
the Korean conflict. 

They hurled 700,000 men against our 
forces on a front of almost 100 miles. 

Why were they able to do this? 

Only because they had complete assurance 
that they would not be molested while they 
built up their strength in tho safety of 
Manchuria. 

The attack was not unexpected. On the 
contrary, every military observer knew it was 
coming. President Truman knew it was 
coming. 

In the radio speech to which 1 have re¬ 
ferred he used those words, and 1 quote: 

“In Korea Itself, there are signs that the 
enemy is building up his ground forces for 
a new mass offensive. We also know that 
there have been large increases in the ene¬ 
my's available air forces. If a new attack 
comes I feel confident it will be turned 
back.” 

But he did not say that our troops were 
being reinforced to meet the attack or how 
it would be turned back. 

Oiu* fighting forces could do nothing but 
wait until they were hit by the first shock 
of the enemy’s onslaught. 

How many American boys must die before 
we can achieve the so-called negotiated 
peace thot Mr. Truman so earnestly hopes 
for? 

8o far as I am concerned I place more 
confidence in the position taken by that 
great soldier and diplomat. General Mac¬ 
Arthur, whose words I quoted earlier and 
now repeat: 

“In war there is no substitute for victory 

One of the high lights of General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s address was his statement that his 
military views have been fully shared, in 
the past, by practically every military leader 
concerned with the Korean campaign, in¬ 
cluding our own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

More than a week has passed since Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur made that statement. But 
so far no one in the Pentagon, no one in the 
State Department, no one in the White 
House, has challenged or even questioned 
its accuracy. 

Instead, the whole power of the adminis¬ 
tration has been directed toward an attempt 
to smear and discredit the great soldier who 
has given 62 years of distinguished service 
to his country. 

Directed by the White House, scores of in¬ 
vestigators have been turned loose to search 
the records for every single bit of material 
that might be used to discredit General 
MacArthur. 

In all our history no military leader has 
ever been given such shabby treatment by 
any President—not even given the customary 
opportunity to bid farewell to his troops. 
But his high place in the love and esteem 
of the American people was enthusiastically 
demonstrated by the tremendous ovations 
he received wherever ha appeared. 
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Five years and seven months ago General 
MacArthur took his place at the head of the 
Japanese Government as supreme com- 
mander of the Allied Powers. 

He had absolute power over a conquered 
people, a proud people, who worshipped their 
emperor as a god. 

General MacArthur faced a difficult task 
but through his outstanding ability he suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the respect and confidence 
of the Japanese people and was winning them 
to a free way of life. 

Previous experience in the Philippines pre¬ 
pared General MacArthiu- for his distin¬ 
guished service in Japan. He not only de¬ 
veloped the Filipino military force but he 
taught the people the Ideals of the United 
States. 

General MacArthin’s fame will go down 
in history, not only as one of our most 
brilliant military leaders, but as a great 
statesmen and diplomat. 

You will recall that General MacArthur 
in closing his address to Ciongress said: 

“I now close my military career and just 
lade away—an old soldier who tried to do 
his duty as God gave him the light to see 
that duty.” 

That statement brings out what I con¬ 
sider one of the finest qualities of General 
MacArthur. He lives and works with an 
abiding faith in God. 

It is not generally known that after he 
assumed control as supreme allied com¬ 
mander he made numerous requests upon 
various religious denominations in the 
United States to furnish him with more and 
more Bibles for distribution among the Japa¬ 
nese people. 

He knew that if they were to rebuild their 
nation upon American ideals they would find 
guidance in the eternal truths of the Holy 
Bible—the source and Inspiration of Ameri¬ 
can freedom and independence. 


SuggeitioB by Hob. Harold E. SUitoB for 
RecoBciliatioB BetweoB the PretidoBt 
aod Geoeral MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE BENAIE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a couple 
of days ago Hon. Harold E. Stassen ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the President of the 
United States suggesting a reconciliation 
between him and Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Btassen’s letter and an editorial on 
the same subject from the New York 
Herald Tribune of Monday, April 30, 
1951, be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
In the Record, as follows: 

AntlL 28, 1951. 

President Habbt S. Tbuman, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Deab Pbbsxdxnt tbuman: For the good of 
America please permit me to respectfully 
suggest that a reconcUlatlon be brought 
about between you and Gen. Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. If the disagreement runs its bitter 
course to the end. whatever its outcome may 
be, it can do no good for our country. The 
grave world situation requires above all the 
building of greater strength for America 
with which to face the world-wide threat 
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ot Commtmlat Imperlalinii. In thU you are 
both agreed. The lasue of peace and war 
must be above penonalities or partisanship 
If America Is to exercise constructive leader¬ 
ship among the free nations. 

1 therefore ask with humility that you 
consider extending an Invitation to Qeneral 
MacArthur to meet and confer with you. I 
have not spoken to hici but I am certain 
from my knowledge of him for many years 
that ho would at once respond. 

Regardless of past differences, I think you 
would agree that his advice would be very 
helpful now and in the months ahead on 
the problems relating to Japan, to Asia In 
general, and in the building of American 
armed strength. 

Sincerely. 

Haeolo E. Stassxm. 


fProm the New York Herald Tribune t 
April 30, 1051] 

To Heal the Breach 

The significance of Mr. Harold E. Stassen's 
appeal to President Truman and General 
MacArthur to meet and reconcile their dif¬ 
ferences does not lie wholly In its effect 
upon the two principals. The reaction to 
Mr. Stassen’s proposal, Interspersod though 
It was with some of the Intransigent bitter¬ 
ness that marked the first stages of the con¬ 
troversy over General MacArthur'a dismissal, 
shows how broad and deep is the desire to 
reknlt the Nation’s frayed unity and to 
resolve differences rationally and as Amer¬ 
icans. 

The differences are real and they are very 
important. They will be thrashed out In the 
forthcoming congressional hearings and In 
public debates; It is too much to expect 
that the discussion will not be attended by 
further confusions and further exaspera¬ 
tions. No one would wish to see the dispute 
pushed out of sight, or a pretense of unity 
used to obscure It. The main question 
Is whether the subject is to be dealt with In 
terms of blind emotion as a head-on clesh 
of Irreconcilable elements or as a serious 
problem over which Americans disagree In 
good faith but In respect to which they have 
a common objective and a common will to 
attain that objective. 

I! Mr. Stassen’s suggestion could be car¬ 
ried Into effect, it would do much to con¬ 
tribute to a lessening of tensions. It would 
be reassuring to the many Americans who 
were less perturbed by the President's exer¬ 
cise of his power In dismissing General Mac¬ 
Arthur than by the manner In which It was 
done and who found It difficult to under¬ 
stand why the friendliness of the meeting 
on Wake island shouM be succeeded by the 
curt message to Tokyo and the chilly sepa¬ 
ration In Washington. It would appeal, toot 
to the growing sentiment which Representa¬ 
tive Dewet Short expressed when he said, 
*‘W3 must stop fighting one another and 
fight the common enemy.'* 

Whether or not a meeting between the 
President and the general Is possible, a mat¬ 
ing of minds in America Is Imperative. There 
must be a delimitation of the precise areas 
over which there is a genuine dispute and 
a recognition of the dangers of permitting 
the controversy to become entangled In non- 
essentials or allowing It to become a ragbag 
of all the discontents of a troubled genera¬ 
tion. If the real questions are allowed to 
emerge clearly. If they are studied calmly 
and with a single eye to the welfare of the 
Nation, many of the divisions which now 
plague America will vanish. Every citlsen, 
whether he Is thinking out the Issues in the 
White House, the Capitol, the Pentagon, or 
while riding In the subway to bis Job, shares 
the responsibility for achieving that goal. 


Acheton and MacArlliiir 

EXTENSION OF RE&CARKS 

HON. IRViNCM. IVES 

or NEW TOXK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 2951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of an 
editorial entitled ^*Acheson and Mac¬ 
Arthur.” which appeared in last Satur¬ 
day’s issue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Acbxboh ano MacAxTHda 

The President fairly bounced with self- 
confidence when he faced the reporters 
Thursday at his first post-MacArthur press 
conference. It was probably his most sue- 
cessful parley. Without a doubt he has 
shared the fears of the Allies lest Qsneral 
MacArthur take action bringing on a general 
conflagration. The relief he now feels after 
cutting the Gordian knot was unmistakable. 
Whether the diemlseal was wiser than re¬ 
call—and then. In case of disagreement, dls- 
mlseal—wlll continue to be argusd. But the 
MacArthiu* speeches, coupled with the antic 
performances of General Whitney. General 
MacArthur's press secretary, appear to have 
Justified the summary dlemlssal in many 
minds that thought differently a couple of 
weeks ago. 

With that over, the President reaffirmed his 
confidence in Secretary Acheson, and in the 
process seemed to be echoing the die-hard 
Republican line that in regard to China. 
Acheson represents the opposite policy to 
MacArthWs. Not for a moment can we 
admit any such view. To imply that if you 
are against MacArthur you are for Acheson 
is totally to distort the intrinsic situation. 
Secretary Acheson. contrary to the current 
propaganda on both sides of the debate, is 
more parallel than antitbetleal to Mac¬ 
Arthur on China, and, we might add. much 
less candid and forthright. In Chicago, 
General MacArthur, In the intoxlcatloi. of 
his welcome, moved sensibly closer to an all- 
out war position; Acheson’s policy Is to get 
this country into the same kind of sticky 
Involvement with xnalnland China, only by 
the back door. 

This was shown on Wednesday in the State 
Department announcement of the Chase mis¬ 
sion to Formosa—so reminiscent of t^'e fatal 
Barr mission to Nanking In 1D45, which blew 
up so badly in the administration’s face. 
The event marks the officially acknowledged 
end of the neutralization of Formoea policy. 
That policy has shaded into the initial Mac- 
Arthm policy of defense of Formosa which 
got MacArthur originally in hot water. But 
there is something more significant in the 
administration’s conversion. All the indica- 
tione up to and including the Wedxiesday 
notice ore that the administration’s Formosa 
policy is also shading, as MacArthur’s did 
before it. into an interventionist policy in 
behalf of the guerrillas on the assmnptlon 
that they are Ohiang Kai-shek’s supporters. 
In other words. MacArthurism is continuing 
to drag the Achesons on its coattails. It Is 
Important to get the distinction and the 
implications stndght. 

The bltmt foot is that the most Impwtont 
post in Mr. Truman’s admintotratlon Is filled 
by a man who does not enjoy general or 
oongressionol confidence. This, in view of 
the foreign bu si nes s about to be put iqj) to 


Congress, in view ct the rival leodaisliip 
that MaoArtbur is unmaaWng. it a serloue 
matter to the admlnisiratlbn and to the 
country alike. It etesns, of course, from Mr. 
Acheson’e public expreesloiia about A^er 
Hiss, especially his public citation of a com¬ 
passionate passage from the Bible which, in 
the light Of Alger Hiss* refueei to eome dean, 
was singularly inappropriate. Since then, 
whether because of the crttlolam he then 
invited or not. Secretary Aoheaon hoe seemed 
to be striving to appeue the moet vociferous 
of his critics, that la. the moet reaotiemary of 
MacArthur elements In the Republican Party. 
All. of cotmae, to no tvoU. On die contrary, 
the appeasement has bad serious results. 
First, It haa produced almoet an abdication 
of civilian leadership which has permitted 
MacArthurism to thrive. It haa put the ad¬ 
ministration, secondly, in a position where it 
has the same difficulty of explaining its policy 
as the people have of underatandlng It. 

The metamorphosis of Mr. Acheson in this 
aspect (as in other aspects) of foreign policy 
has alienated a segment of Bfr. Aebeson’s 
party. They see no prospect of any far east¬ 
ern settlement under his auspices. They see 
him hogtled by popular suspicion. At home 
as well as abroad he Is a political deadweight. 
Foreign policy In his regime has become 
merely a carbon copy of Pentagon strategy 
without regard to policy or prlnclille. A mili¬ 
tary man haa to think In terms of war to¬ 
morrow, but not the diplomat. Otherwise 
a nation would be condemned to close all 
avenues to a self-enforcing peace, and to stop 
thinking in terms of reconstruction as well 
as preparedness. We are convinced that the 
two preoccupations can go together, but we 
see no sign that Secretary Acheson feels the 
same way. 

Secretary Acheson seems to be aware that 
his stock Is badly depressed throughout the 
country. At any rate, he is said on at least 
half a dozen occasions to have submitted his 
reelgnctlon to the President, only to have 
him reject it. For the good of the country, 
as well as to enable the administration to 
make a fresh start in effectuating a eontra- 
MacArthUr policy on China, he should Insist 
on bis own retirement, or his transfer to a 
useful field of endeavor. The President 
should have at his elbow a Secretary who can 
capitalize his own influence as well as one 
with a topnotch mind. It is unfair to the 
President’s overburdened office that he 
should shoulder the embarrassment of hav¬ 
ing a Secretary who, far from being an In¬ 
fluence, Is a drag. For, apart from his own 
need for relief, there Is the country to con¬ 
sider. a country which is constantly frus¬ 
trated in the quest for basic unity by the 
President’s unwiUingners to put his own 
house In order. 


Geftcral MacArthur'i Prononiictmentt 
OB the Korean War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or mtHBTLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday. April 30, 1052 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Rreaident. I ask 
itnanlmpus oonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix ot the Rsoord an editorial 
entitled "Alternatives in Korea." pub- 
likbed in the Oil City X^errick on April 
11.1951. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ALinNATXVES IN KOSSA 

Bight or wrong from a diplomatic and 
political point of view. General MacArthur’s 
pronouncements on the Korean war have 
served to emphasize once again the utter 
confusion that marks the views of the Wash¬ 
ington administration and the United Na¬ 
tions Assembly regarding a firm and resolute 
far eastern policy. 

In advocating the bombing of Communist 
bases in Manchuria and use of Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist troops stationed on Formosa to open 
a second front against Red China, MacArthur 
has brought a storm of protest upon his 
shoulders from capitals throughout the west¬ 
ern world. 

Now the hatchet men of the Truman ad¬ 
ministration and those of other nations, par¬ 
ticularly England and France, are out to 
scalp the general or at least to subject him 
to public reprimand. 

Perhaps the general is out of bounds in 
issuing pronouncements on questions that 
are preeminently political. Perhaps he has 
overstepped his authority as a military com¬ 
mander in public presentfition of his views 
without the consent of his superiors. 

But let it not be forgotten that General 
MacArthur has been cast in a difficult role. 
His is perhaps the toughest military Job in 
the history of modern warfare. He has been 
forced to fight a war that Is strictly limited 
for him and his United Nations forces, but is 
not limited for the enemy who enjoys the 
advantage of superior numbers and a privi¬ 
leged sanctuary in Manchuria. He literally 
has one hand tied behind his back while his 
foe is permitted to swing freely with both 
mailed fists. 

And now the general faces the added grim 
outlook of a massive spring offensive by the 
Chinese and North Korean Reds, this time 
with the possible benefit of a considerable 
power In the air provided by Soviet-supplied 
planes now massing in Manchuria. What 
could happen to a vastly outnumbered 
United Nations Army which lacked undis¬ 
puted control of the air is grounds for grave 
fear. 

MacArthur repeatedly has warned that 
unless United Nations policy Is changed, the 
Korean war undoubtedly will settle Into a 
costly stalemate. He takes the position that 
the conflict can be brought to a successful 
end only by removal of the restrictions on 
the forces under his command. 

The United Nations, on the other hand, 
has opposed any extension of the conflict for 
fear of Soviet involvement and loosening of 
the forces that would Ignite the spark of 
world war III. The U. N. has worked Inces¬ 
santly for a cease fire In Korea and an end 
of the conflict by negotiation. But every ef¬ 
fort to halt the fighting has been turned 
down by Red China and It is hard to visualize 
any change In the stand of the Peiping gov¬ 
ernment so long as U. N. forces are restricted 
in their operations. 

Common sense dictates that no sane Amer¬ 
ican can favor steps that arbitrarily would 
plunge the Nation into another world war. 
Likewise, it is hard to crystallize sentiment 
in favor of continuing the conflict on the 
present basis with the steady whittling away 
of American lives. Already the casualties of 
United States forces In a conflict which Mr. 
Truman still refers to as a police action are 
nearing the 60,000 mark. 

There must be no let-up In the efforts of 
this Nation and all free nations to bring 
about an early end to the hostilities In Korea. 
But in event of failure to achieve a settle¬ 
ment through a negotiated peace, it would 
appear that the only alternative to a long 
and costly stalemate is a decision by the 
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United Nations either to get (A the peninsula 
or to undertake the effort necessary to 
achieve victory and the goal of a unified and 
free Korea. 


War in Korea Profitable for United States 
'Tartneri” 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

OP DZLAWABX 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “War in Korea Profitable for 
United States ‘Partners,”' written by 
Larry Rue. and published In the April 
22 Issue of the Chicago Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Was xn Korea Propitable por United States 

"Partners”—Atlantic Pact Nations Sbu.- 

XNO TO Russia 

(By Larry Rue) 

Frankpubt, Germany, April 21.— The Ko¬ 
rean war has been quite profitable to Britain 
Franco, and other Atlantic Pact nations 
which have been doing business with Rus¬ 
sia and other countries behind the iron 
curtain. 

Statistics compiled here show that the 
British have more than doubled their exports 
of tooling machines and other strategic ma¬ 
terial to the Soviet Union. These machines 
are Important for the armament industry 
and few here doubt that they are now pro¬ 
ducing weapons for use against American 
soldiers in Korea. 

France, too, has been doing a thriving 
business, particularly with Czechoslovakia. 
In a last-minute effort to curry favor with 
this satellite state, France resumed dis¬ 
mantling of critical electrotechnical and 
tooling machines In the French zone of oc¬ 
cupation. The machines are being turned 
over to Czechoslovakia. 

BXOOEST IN EASTERN EUROPE 

The biggest armament plant In all of 
Eastern Europe Is In Czechoslovakia. It Is 
the Skoda works, now turning out all types 
of heavy war weapons on Russian account. 
The machinery, which has been removed 
from German plants around Baden-Baden, 
can be used to make accessories for war ma¬ 
chines Skoda Is now producing for the Com¬ 
munist armies. 

Dismantling of 41 German tooling ma¬ 
chines was ordered by the Czech restitution 
mission In Baden-Baden on the ground that 
this equipment originally was taken from 
Czechoslovakia. Despite the fact that moot 
of the factories from which the machines 
were taken were damaged heavily in the 
war, the owners were able to produce re¬ 
ceipts showing that the machines had been 
paid for In full and never had been subject 
to requisition by the Wehrmacht. 

BLOW AT SCHUMAN PLAN 

The French by allowing the Czech Com¬ 
munists to weaken the economy of West Ger¬ 
many in order to strengthen their own war 
potential have aroused suspicion as to where 
their hearts are in the struggle between 
communism and the western world. 

The dlsmantUng also has strengthened the 
already formidable Socialist oppor.ltlon to the 
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Schuman plan, calling for the integration of 
the coal and steel industries of the West¬ 
ern Eiuropean countries, on which United 
States High Commissioner John J. McCloy 
has based his chief hopes as a basic solution 
to the age-old difficulties between the French 
and the Germans. 

Moreover, It throws a monkey wrench In 
the Atlantic Pact plans for Western Euro¬ 
pean defense by building up resistance to 
West German participation. 

SWISS PZaMS BIO BUYERS 

Besides the British and the French, other 
Atlantic Pact nations have made huge profits 
since the Korean war by selling to the Soviet 
Union all kinds of raw materials needed by 
the armament Industry. This business 
picked up tremendously everywhere after war 
started in Korea. The material sometimes 
goes through two or three hands before 
reaching Russia. 

Swiss firms have been big buyers for Rus- 
slon account: so have Dutch and Belgian 
firms. This is one of the reasons why it 
has been eo difficult to break up the in¬ 
creasing Illegal trade between East and West. 

In Bonn It was announced recently that 
Britain in 1648 sold tooling machines worth 
$240,000,000 to Russia. In 1040 this trade 
was stepped up to $480,000,600. while In 1000 
tooling machines worth $1,360,000,000 were 
delivered to the Soviet Union by England. 

AUSTRIAN A KEY SMUaCLSR 

France has been getting large orders for 
special electric technical equipment from 
Czechoslovakia. It was In order to keep this 
trade that the French agreed to take ma¬ 
chines the Czechs want out of German 
plants. 

The American licensed Der Tagessplegcl of 
Berlin recently published nearly four 
columns of details about smuggling transac¬ 
tions Involving war plants in East Germany 
and Russia. Th# Tagessplegel reported that 
Swiss. Swedish, Belgium, and Dutch firms 
have been doing business with an Austrian 
named Johann Haselgruber, said to be the 
key person In a huge smuggling ring which 
operates entirely for the Soviet Union. 

The Tagessplegel also wrote that annually 
at least 100,000 tons of steel being shipped to 
West Berlin firms disappears behind the iron 
curtain. South of Helmstedt. the official 
check point between East and West Germany, 
at least 3,000 tons of tooling machines, 
special steel, tools, and high frequency 
motors have been smuggled Into the Soviet 
zone every night, this paper asserted. 

SEND BARS EOR CUNS 

Cockerill, a Belgium concern, Is said to 
have delivered 7,400 round steel bars for 
making machine gun barrels as well as 2,500 
large steel bars for big artillery barrels. 
Other ammunition from Belgium, which was 
shipped to Russia. Included 6,200 pistols with 
200 rounds of ammunition for each one. 
The Swiss firm of Oerllkon, manufacturer 
of an automatic machine gun, delivered a 
big order of such guns to Haselgruber, the 
Tagessplegel reported. 

The paper deplores that steel rails, made 
in West Germany and delivered to Rotter¬ 
dam. were sent to Russia and were used to 
connect the three Soviet atomic centers In 
the republic of Tanna Tuwa, north of Mon¬ 
golia; that special Belgian steel flows into 
Soviet armament centers and ready-made 
German guns have appeared on the Korean 
front; that Belgian and Swiss made weapons, 
German and Belgian tools, and German, 
Swiss, and Swedish machines are strengthen¬ 
ing the Soviet armament potential. 

“That West German steel Is Illegally ex¬ 
ported to the Soviet zone while the West 
German Volkswagen plant cannot operate for 
lack of steel Is a scandal," the paper con-, 
eludes. 
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FoitigB Policy oed Domettie 
Adnniibtratiott 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

KON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MAMAGHtraSTTS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Mcnday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. LODGHB. Mr. President. I ask 
tinurrimo ufi consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered before the Republican 21 
Club of Massachusetts, at Worcester. 
Mass., on April 28. in which I discussed 
the foreign policy and domestic admin¬ 
istration of the United States Qovem- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Spesch or Skkator Rxnrt Cabot Lodqb. Jr.» 

RkPOBLICAK 21 CttTB or MASSACHOaETTS, 

Wobckstbb. MpB.. Anoi. 28 . 1951 
KSOH xjasrrs or tkx speeck 

1. The Bdministratlon haa made tragic er¬ 
rors In foreign policy, notably In neglecting 
our own defenses and In not developing 
enough truly effective allies to relieve our 
men of carrying such a major part of the 
load of combat. 

2. In contemplating the dismissal of Oen- 
eral MacArtbiu*. we are struck by the Un¬ 
believably summary manner In which It was 
achieved. No one eerlously denies that the 
civil power in a democracy must be supreme, 
but I feel strongly that the showdown need 
never have come and that, when It did come. 
It was dealt with In a way%rblch was utterly 
uncalled for. It seems to me inexcusable 
that the President never called General Mac- 
Arthur to Washington for consultation. 
Actions which are so crude and so impulsive 
shcdce one's confidence profoundly, for how 
can one have faith In a Commander in Chief 
who so obviously cannot command himself? 
It Is for this reason, I think, that the reac¬ 
tions which 1 have had from the public in 
Maesachuaetts have been so overwhelming. 
Of all the hundreds of telegrams and letters 
which I have received some spoke of the far 
eastern question and some spoke about the 
civil power being supreme over the military. 
But none endorsed or praised the bungling 
and lack of foresight which has characterised 
this administration. In my experience In 
public life. I have seen nothing like It. The 
President has allowed the foundation of con¬ 
fidence on which his great office rests to be 
eaten away by the political termites who sur¬ 
round him. The President should promptly 
arrange for the United States Qovomment to 
have the benefit cff General MacArtinur’a wise 
counsel and shotild invite the general to 
render this added service. 

3. Trade in war materials with Bed China 
or Soviet Russia is nefarious and must be 
stopped. 

4. Republicans should draw the issue on 
the administration's poor Judgment and low 
moral tone, oonceatratlng ^elr attack on in¬ 
flation, on the RFC. and the crime scandals 
and not mix up the sucoees of the Republican 
Party with American military security. 

mxT or rmt spexck 

Ur. Chairman, f^pw Republicans—and 
fellow Americans, for 1 qjsak to you tonight 
In both cspaolties. 

We meet tonight as oltlsens who are 
thoroughly aroused by the lack of foresight 
and general Incompetence of our national 
leadership; who are determined decisively 
to rid ourselves of this administration In the 
coming year, and who are also determined 


that until the time comes that we can throw 
them out. we will surmount our problems 
here at home and present a united front to 
our Communist opponents. 

Looking back over the past; 

We have seen the national leadership in 
1945 fail In Its duty to proclaim the need of 
Armed Forces strong enough to give us In¬ 
fluence for peace, thus countenancing the 
disintegration of our Armed Forces and los¬ 
ing the chance to organise the peace. 

We have seen the negligence which per¬ 
mitted the destruction of bUllons of dollars 
worth of equipment which we badly need 
today. 

We remember the Yalta Conference, from 
which so much tragedy has flowsd. particu¬ 
larly for the valiant people of Poland. 

We point to the stupid decisions such as 
that which made the city of Berlin an Island 
completely surrounded by Soviet territory. 

We remind our fellow oltlsens of the men¬ 
tal lethargy, amounting virtually to a be¬ 
trayal of trust, which resulted in tbs Soviet 
empire growing after World War II imtil it 
encompassed about one-third of the world’s 
total area and population before we finally 
started to wake up. 

W« think with bitter emotion of June 
1940 when we withdrew our two divisions 
from Korea and announced that the . United 
States defense line ran from the Aleutian 
Islands through Japan and the Philippines, 
inferring that the line of the thirty-eighth 
parallel In Korea was not essential to our 
defense. This was the action which created 
the vacuum and thus encouraged the Com¬ 
munist invaders to step into the vacuum. I 
cannot rid myself of the Idea that it did not 
have the approval of our military authorl- 
tles. There is no doubt in my mind that if 
these two divisions had stayed there. 6.000 
miles from home and close to the Soviet 
border as they were, that there would have 
been no aggression in Korea. But we hauled 
down oxur flag, and It ii hstrd to avoid the 
conclusion tiiat we have paid a heavy price 
In blood and treasure for this miscalcula¬ 
tion. It la one mistake which we must not 
repeat in other parts of the world—notably 
In Exirope—In the future. 

We who are Republican Senators on the 
Foreign Relations Committee said last sum¬ 
mer with the approval of the late great Sen¬ 
ator Arthur Vandenberg: 

"In the Far East, we were persistently led 
to believe that Chinese communism was only 
a great agrarian reform movement. After 
half a century of cordial relations In the Far 
Bast, and especially with China, with all Its 
troubles and difficulties, in about 1945 we 
were suddenly faced with a change of pol¬ 
icy which Is difficult to understand luxless 
we evaluate the subtle betrayals of China at 
the Yalta Conference. 

"Thle conference sabotaged the aasuranoes 
given to China at the Cairo Conference of 
1943, where also the future freedcun of Korea 
waa pledged. The Yalta agreement turned 
over to Stalin the control of Manchuria and 
Outer Mongolia and the porte of Dairen and 
Port Arthur. This was part of the price we 
paid for the unnecessary token participation 
of S^et Rusaia in the war against Japan, 
one of the conaequenoee of which waa the 
division of Korea at the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

• "Our far-eastern policy, growing out of 
these events, consistently temporised with 
and capitulated to the ruthleaa demands of 
the Communists, dominated by Moscow. 
Under it the Kremlin was, in effect, given a 
green light to grab whatevor it could In 
China, Korea, and Fcrmoaa. This was never 
a bipartisan pcfilcy. It was solely an admin¬ 
istration poUoy." 

To this statement we added these words: 
''Never again must we allow ourselves to be 
caught, as we were when Korea waa In¬ 
vaded, in a position where our failure to 
foresee the possible Implications of our basic 


fcMlfn policy wtU retolt in our beliif in- 
adequatoiy prepAVOd to oury out that poUcy 
in time of crisis." 

We concluded with the statement: *Tn this 
crisis there oaa be no politics as usual." 
But It is fiarlni^y dear today that our ad¬ 
vice was not taken. 

Then we ttiiifit of the disloyalty, foreign 
penetration and betrayal of trust which ex¬ 
isted in 1945 when eeveral thousand secret 
docinnents were stolen by the Communist 
editors of a so-oaUed magiMne named Amer- 
asla, which resulted In a mere slap on the 
wrist to the parties who were thus guilty 
of aiding the Communists at a time when 
our men were still in combat In the Pa¬ 
cific. We condemn tlM fact that eeveral 
thousand unscreened persons came into the 
State Department at the stroke of a pen 
in late 1945 and early 1948. All these things 
mtut be ruthlessly investigated and the dis¬ 
loyal persons cleaned out and punished. 

The aim of foreign policy can be simply 
stated: it Is to preserve peace and. If the 
struggle against communism should turn to 
war, to have effective allies—for the tragi¬ 
cally simple reason that the sons of Ameri¬ 
can mothers must not be forced to bear the 
full load of combat alone. On both counts 
the administration does not deserve a high 
mark. We have not orgcmiDafi peace nor do 
we have allies which are as effective as they 
should be—and could have been—if fore¬ 
sight had been shown after the end of hos¬ 
tilities in World War n. In Korea in par¬ 
ticular we should certainly take advantage 
of whatever help we can get—among others, 
effective non-Communlst Chinese from whom 
we ought to be able to obtain help without 
loss of American manpower or without en¬ 
tangling political alliances. In Europe it 
means that in addition to the help of the 
North Atlantic Treaty countries and former 
neutrals such as Spain and former enemy 
nations such as Germany, we should or¬ 
ganise the help of the many non-Commu- 
nist stateless men whom we would like to 
have on our side. All of these young men 
would help our eoldlers to bear the load of 
combat ao that American men would not 
have to do It alone. 

As the Senator who introduced the first 
bUl on this subject in 1947, I said on the 
floor of the Senate last year that if we bad 
embarked on this policy at the end of hos¬ 
tilities in World War n: "there would be 
today both in Europe and the Far East for¬ 
eign troops of great combat effecUveness." 
And I added: "Unfortunately the Soviets 
Interested themselves in the possibility of 
using alien soldiers long before we did and 
we are paying a big price for this in Korea 
at %hlB moment." And I said in July, the 
day of the Korean aggression, "we must not 
do this Job alone. We must galvanise our 
allies and make sure that they work with us 
in building military strength.” 

Certainly the administration record In this 
respect hss been a grave disappointment. 
Not only was there great resistance to the 
legislation which I sponsored to authorise 
the enlistment of these stateless young men 
in our services; but even when the bill had 
become law last June, providing for a modent 
total of 2,600 aliens. Nie adminlstratlob 
dragged ita feet in carrying out the law. 1 
heard only recently of a man who had been 
a captain In the Pedish Army, a professional 
soldier with la years’ service, an expert artil¬ 
leryman and a man with a wtfe and two 
children, who offered hla services at one of 
our embassies abroad, saying that he was 
willing to Join the United States Army as a 
private soldier in order to fight against com¬ 
munism in Korea. Be offered bis services 
and received a mimeographed letter saying 
that he could not be accepted becauae he 
did not have a visa to enter the United 
States. In the first place, this response was 
illegal because the new law which the admin¬ 
istration wos ignoring specifically authorised 
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the United States to accept the services of a 
man like that. In the second place, he did 
not want to come to the United States. He 
wanted to go directly to Korea to take part 
In the fighting. In the third place, the re¬ 
ply was stupid and is all too typical of the 
lack of understanding and lack of Imagina¬ 
tion about the world situation which char¬ 
acterizes so much of official Washington 
today. 

Yes. the administration reedrd has been a 
disappointment and so—I say to you frank- 
ly—has been the record of many—-though 
by no means all—of the member nations of 
the United Nations. There are nations which 
do not hesitate to remind Americans that It 
Is fair for the United States to make a large 
financial contribution to the United Nations 
because we have more dollars per capita than 
any other nation. But to this argument 
must be added the far more poignant truth 
that our manpower per capita Is no greater 
than that of other nations of the world. This 
Is undoubtedly the rock on which the United 
Nations Is most likely to founder. When an 
aggression occurs and the rank and file of 
members of the United Nations fail to put \ip 
military manpower In proportion to their 
population, the faith of the American people 
in the United Nations collapses. All honor, 
therefore, to the nations which have, by 
their manpower, eased the load of combat 
for us in Korea. Other nations should follow 
their example. 

Another step which would shake confi¬ 
dence In the United Nations to its foundation 
would be the admission of Red China. The 
United Nations Is founded for the purpose of 
resisting aggression. If a government can 
be admitted to membership In the United 
Nations simply by committing aggression, 
then the whole concept becomes an immense 
and tragic absurdity. 

Let me say that equally tragic are the 
thoughts which come to mind at reports of 
shipments of war materials to Red China 
and the Soviet Union. Whether these ship¬ 
ments come from American or other sources, 
they help the enemies of our soldiers and of 
our allies, I speak as a long-time friend of 
the North Atlantic Pact and the Marshall 
plan when I say to the nations of Europe 
that there Is nothing which can more surely 
Jeopardize American enthusiasm for the 
North Atlantic alliance than reports of this 
nefarious trade with the enemy, than the 
shouts of delight coming from abroad over 
General MacArthur’s dismissal, and the 
recent dispatches which speak of making Red 
China a party to the Japanese treaty and of 
handing Formosa over to the Communists. 

In contemplating the dismissal of General 
MacArthur. we are struck by the unbeliev¬ 
ably summary manner in which it was 
achieved. No one seriously denies that the 
civil power In a democracy must be supreme, 
but I feel strongly that the showdown need 
never have come and that, when It did come, 
It was dealt with In a way which was utterly 
uncalled for. It seems to me Inexcusable 
that the President never called General Mac¬ 
Arthur to Washington for consultation. 
Actions which are so crude and so Impulsive 
shake one's confidence profoundly, for how 
can one have faith in a Commander in Chief 
who so obviously cannot command himself? 
It Is for this reason, I think, that the reac¬ 
tions which I have had from the public In 
Massachusetts have been so overwhelming. 
Of all the hundreds of telegrams and letters 
which I have received some spoke of the far- 
eastern question and some spoke about the 
civil power being supreme over the military. 
But none endorsed or praised the bungling 
and lack of foresight which has characterized 
this administration. In my experience in 
public life, I have seen nothing like it. The 
President has allowed the foundation of con¬ 
fidence on which his great office rests to be 
eaten away by the political termites who sur¬ 
round him. The President should promptly 


arrange for the United States Government to 
have the benefit of General MacArthur's wise 
counsel and should invite the general to 
render this added service. 

The tragic past is. therefore, clear. Al¬ 
though by no means desperate, the future is 
grim. General MacArthur’s departure adds 
enormously to the difficulty of getting any 
kind of an agreement to end the Korean war. 
We are placed in an unhappy situation In 
Korea—and elsewhere—because In 1946 we 
gave up our own military strength and the 
strength of others who could help us. Until 
we regain the initiative which we threw 
away in 1946, we cannot expect a satisfactory 
solution In Korea or anywhere else. This 
takes time. We must demand increased ef¬ 
forts at building military rtrength, both for 
the sake of our men In Korea and for the 
sake of durable peace. 

In the meantime, we must remember that 
many of the problems which we will have to 
confront are not as simple as they look the 
first time. 

For example: 

We must challenge those who demand an 
“all-out aggressive war*’ against any country 
by asking thorn the question, “What with?” 
The answer to that question is that our pre- 
pardeness has been so neglected for so long 
that we are not now In a position to under¬ 
take sustained and general aggressive war 
against anyone. 

While Asia Is critically important, the 
greatest concentration of Indu.'-.trlal power 
outside of the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. is in Western Europe—and the 
possession of Industrial power wins wars. 
As General MacArthur so wisely inferred, we 
have two fronts—a western front In Korea 
and an eastern front in Europe. We as citi¬ 
zens must always look at American security 
as a whole. Europe and Japan are two ends 
of one Soviet empire. The Soviet military 
threat, as General MacArthur said. Is a 
global threat. We must not meet It by 
plecemeallng and frittering away our 
strength, notably our knock-out punch— 
the strategic air force. We must not wear 
out and use up our first team against their 
second team. We have done this too much 
already Insofar as our Army Is concerned. 
We must not commit our main force until 
the Kremlin commits its main force. 

Our effort at one end of the Soviet Empire 
should help our effort at the other. Cer¬ 
tainly one of the many great things accom¬ 
plished by the heroic service of our men in, 
Korea Is that it has furnished the founda¬ 
tion of confidence on which military strength 
is being built all over the world. Their ac¬ 
tion gives us time to get ready—Just as the 
forces of General MacArthur brought us 
precious time at Bataan 9 years ago. We 
should make maximum use of this precious 
time. Just as we did in 1042. The action of 
our men in Korea is like that of the heroic 
boy In the story who kept his finger in the 
dyke. 

In the field of foreign policy Republicans 
have a good record of achievement In the 
Eightieth Congress, about which so many 
untrue things have been said by the leaders 
of the party now in power. It was the 
Eightieth Congress which enacted: the law 
which set up the Marshall plan, which has 
saved Western Europe from communism; the 
Greek and Turkish aid bills which have been 
such a magnificent investment In human 
courage and fighting ability; and the Van- 
denberg resolution which resulted in the 
North Atlantic Pact which Is now being so 
effectively implemented under the able lead¬ 
ership of General Elsenhower. This is a rec¬ 
ord of Republican foresight and Intelligence 
in foreign policy which should be an In¬ 
spiration. 

Fellow Republicans, there never was a time 
when the American people needed the two- 
party system more than they need It today. 
There never was » tlaM when there was * 
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greater usefulness for that wonderful system 
which enables the citizen to draw the issue, 
fix the responsibility, and get a change in his 
government. 

Our duty as active Republicans is to try 
to draw the issue where it ought to bo drawn. 
That issue ought not to be drawn on the 
question of whether we should or should not 
put the Chinese Nationalists ashore in 
China; we need not get Involved In techni¬ 
cal questions of strategy and tactics in order 
to discharge our duty as active members of 
the opposition party. The Issue should not 
be drawn on the question of whether we 
should keep our strategic air command to¬ 
gether as a unit or whether we should divide 
it up and piecemeal It all over the world. 
We should not base our campaign on an 
argument as to whether the civil power 
should or should not be supreme over the 
military or whether Europe is more impor¬ 
tant than Asia. I was glad to hear General 
MacArthur say that these strategical Issues 
“reach quite beyond the realm of partisan 
consideration.” We must, therefore, not 
seek to mix up the success of the Republican 
Party with the security of our country. 

The Issue should be drawn on questions 
which are both less technical and much 
more fundamental—to wit: The Judgment 
and the moral tone of those at the head of 
our Government. We as active Republicans 
must not seek to make foreign policy the 
Issue. In fact, it Is a pity that already the 
legitimate political issue arising from the 
scandal, corruption, and low moral tone of 
this administration has been somewhat be¬ 
clouded by arguments on world strategy 
which do not belong In politics. 

Wo can point to so much: Not only to all 
these blunders In the field of foreign policy 
and national defense, but particularly to the 
c-isls which faces so many American families 
caused by the fact that the dollar you get 
today can’t buy us much os the dollar you 
got a little while ago—to the oldest of politi¬ 
cal tricks which pretends that you are giving 
everybody a raise in pay and then, by mon¬ 
keying with the value of the dollar, causes 
all the prices to go up much faster than the 
citizen’s income Is rising. 

Wo can point to the timidity In Washing¬ 
ton today In dealing with certain politically 
Inllucntlal lobbies who want to support the 
prices of certain products regardless of what 
happens to the consumer. 

We declare that a farm policy ought to try 
to Increase the productloii of the food which 
you and I like to eat and like to get at a 
reasonable price, but that there has never 
been any bill pass Congress which made It 
more attractive or cheaper for a man to pro¬ 
duce steak. 

We can point to the disorderly floundering 
which is going on In Washington now so far 
as price control Is concerned and to the need 
for intelligent and courageous leadership 
Which can mete out Justice to all elements 
of the American community and which can 
end the present atmosphere of every man 
for himself. Who In high office today ap¬ 
pears to be thinking about the interests of 
the general public? I have written to Eric 
Johnston and to Price Administrator DlSalle 
calling attention to what Is happening to the 
cost of living In this country, but all I have 
had so far Is words. All the news that comes 
out of the Economic Stabilization Agency is 
political talk. There Is plenty of talk that 
nobody Is going to dare to step on the toes 
of certain selfish lobbies. There Is a good 
deal of talk about who Is going to have the 
say In appointing all the different Job hold¬ 
ers who are supposed to enforce the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization orders throughout the 
country. There are stories of disagreement 
between various administration politicians 
as to who is going to have a chance to put 
his friend on the payroll. I have even heard 
it said In Massachusetts that they are tislng 
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the Bconomle Stablllxatlon Agency to con* 
struct a political macblne for tbe 1962 elec* 
tion. But 1 bave beard nothing wblcb leads 
me to believe that the consumer In Massa- 
cbusetts is going to get a real break insofar 
as food and clothing and fuel la concerned. 

Then we must denounce: 

The waste of the taxpayer's money by the 
RFC. 

Tbe low moral tone which exists in offliclal 
circles, only the surface of which has been 
scratched by the famous mink coat incident. 

The whole idea that there should be Gov¬ 
ernment banking operations at all, if these 
consist chiefly in helping somebody who 
can't get along in ordinary business or of 
lending money to make votes for a party or 
an officeholder or of helping some cheap 
chlseler who manages to Ingratiate himself 
with a few politicians. 

We can recall what the Hoover Commis¬ 
sion task force said about this—something 
whir.h interests me because I was the author 
of the bill which created the Hoover Com¬ 
mission. That report said "direct lending 
is not normally a proper function of tbe 
Federal Government,’’ and said that the best 
way to get rid of these scandals was to get 
the Government out of private enterprise. 

It was this same Hoover Commission which 
set up the first far-reaching attempt at Gov¬ 
ernment economy ever undertaken. That 
was done In the Eightieth Congress which, 
you may remember, was so much maligned— 
the Eightieth Cotigress which saw the Fed¬ 
eral budget balanced for the first time in 17 
years—and not balanced at the expense of 
anyone needing help. 

In addition to the bungling and lack of 
foresight which has distinguished our for¬ 
eign policy, we should point to: 

The revelations of the Senate Crime In¬ 
vestigating Committee which proved so 
eloquently the urgent need for an utterly 
ruthless housecieanlng; and the unholy 
alliance between politics and crime which 
has resulted in an intolerable condition in 
which law-abiding citzens who are strug- 
glng to make both ends meet must pay 
heavy taxes while racketeers make huge 
sums in Illegal ways. 

All of It—crime, scandal. Inflation, and for¬ 
eign policy—are symptoms of the same 
disease—the disease of Incompetence In 
government. 

Fellow Republicans, this Is perhaps tbe 
most fateful moment in our history since the 
dreadful division in the Civil War. We must 
not whip ourselves into such a state of 
frenzy and anger at each other that we have 
no indignation left with which to face our 
Communist opponent. While resolving to 
remove this administration let us never for¬ 
get that today, tomorrow, and next week we 
will be living In dangerous times. We must, 
therefore, hope that the administration, 
weak and inadequate though it is, will do 
at least some things right and that when 
they do we, as patriotic Americans, will co¬ 
operate. If ever there was a time when we 
needed a Nation united on Its attitude to¬ 
ward Communist Imperialism It Is noyr. 

There Is nothing fundamentally the mat¬ 
ter with America. In fact, there is nothing 
so bad In this country that a thoroughgo¬ 
ing housecieanlng In Washington won't 
solve. We are a strong Nation. We have 
great Industries. We have strong and reso¬ 
lute people. We have great military leaders 
of proven worth. We have inspiring institu¬ 
tions and Ideals. We can still avoid total 
war. We can only be defeated if we decide 
to defeat ourselves. If we are united behind 
a competent leadership there is nothing that 
can stop iiB. 

On the Republican Party next year will 
descend the solemn responsibility of pro¬ 
viding the leadership behind which the 
American people can in tbe future unite for 
victory and peace. As active Republlcana, 
you and I have a special rasponsibiUty to 
nominate worthy candidates and then to 


work hard to riect them in November 1062. 
As American eitieens we have, between now 
and election day. tbe duty to work with all 
our fellow citizens for a strong America. 
Thus will we best deserve their confidence. 


Foctort AfedmK Foim Prodactioii 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 


KON. EDWARD J.THTE 

or inwNssoTA. 

IN THE SENATE OF TBE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April SO, 19S1 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rkcobo an editorial written by Paul 
C. Johnson, and published in the 
Prairie Farmer of April 21, 1051, under 
the caption "This business of fanning— 
Washington is worried." The editorial 
relates to the farm-labor shortage and 
other factors entering into a possible 
decrease in agricultural production. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recokd, 
as follows; 

This Business of Fabkinq—Washinctom Is 
WosaiBD 

There is real alarm In Washington that 
Corn Belt farmers may not be able to turn 
out the production in 1951 that the Na¬ 
tion’s planners had hoped for. The recent 
pep meeting in Des Moines is a result of 
this alarm. 

PMA committeemen are reaUy put on the 
spot by this Washington pressure. They are 
expected to go down the road for more pro¬ 
duction. This comes on the heels of in¬ 
structions to reorganize the old USDA coun¬ 
cils as county mobilization committees and 
Induce draft boards to see that there la at 
least one able-bodied man on every family 
farm. 

The draft la n hot potato in any com¬ 
munity. PMA chairmen in some counties 
have choeen to Ignore the Washington in¬ 
structions and keep their bands completely 
off draft matters. Many draft boards are 
very sensitive about interference. 

But when committeemen go down the 
road to talk more acreage and bigger plant¬ 
ings. they will find labor shortage la the 
bottleneck. Tbe draft has already cut deep. 
Tbe attraction of high city wages wiU cut 
deeper. Our productive capacity on Mid¬ 
west farms has ahwady been hurt. 

Prairie Farmer has pointed this out re¬ 
peatedly ever since test summer, but people 
who should carry responsibility in these 
matters have chosen to believe that noth¬ 
ing can happen to farm production. 

Anyway, greet your committeeman with a 
smUsr. His is a tough job. Representing 
the Government is not always peaches and 
cream. Anything you can do to increase 
production is definitely to the good. That 
Is. if you do not upset your soil conservation 
plan. 

As this is written the Washington battle 
over price ceilings on farm products is really 
tough. Price stabilizers have been trying to 
establish oeillngs below parity, but farm or¬ 
ganizations hav« been equally determined to 
defend the parity principle. There may be 
a compromise that would set parity levels 
once a you instead of letting them creep 
upward with each Increase in farm ooets. 

The seesawing back and forth on Uveetook 
price ceilings may have settled down by tbe 
time you read this. It looks now like a flat 
ceiling on hogs, with the eeUlnga on ear- 
ease beef by grades. This would prevent 
packers from bidding up cheap cattle, as 


usually happens when there Is a beef short¬ 
age. 

A lot of signs point to a shortage of milk 
in the next year or two. Many dairymen 
are throwing In the towel and turning to 
easier kinds of farming. Too much grief 
getting labor. 

The bureaucrats' medicine for such a situa¬ 
tion is, of coiuse, to pay a subsidy Instead 
of letting a scarce product seek its own price 
level and taereby correct Ite own scarcity. 
This patent medicine will probably be tried 
again to stimulate dairying. 

Tbe live-poultry market In the Chicago 
area has been in a stew because WLS has 
sought to revise price quotations in coop¬ 
eration with the UBDA reporting Mrvlce. It 
has been alleged the trade is in the habit of 
publicly proclaiming one price and tben pay. 
Ing poultry buyers a premium over and above 
that price. WLS is insisting on quoting a 
price which includes ihe premium to give a 
fairer idea of what the birds are bringing la 
Chicago. 


TIm MacAf4ii«r Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILUAM BENTON 

OF CONMXCnCUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, April 30, 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have Inserted In 
the Appendix of the Record a special 
dispatch to the Hartford Times, which 
enjoys the largest circulation of any 
newspaper In Connecticut, from Mr. 
Joseph P. Lyford, the Hartford Times 
European correspondent. In this article 
we have a penetrating analysis of our 
problems here in the United States ns 
they were seen in Rome, Italy, on April 
12, 1951. Mr. Lyford has a long and 
remarkable background as Journalist and 
political analyst upon which to base his 
observations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

(By Joseph P. Lyford) 

Rome, Italy. —During the past week, the 
United States dollar skidded from 670 to 660 
lire. By way of explanation, the proprietor 
of the money exchange on tbe Piazza di 
Spagna simply shrugged his shoulders and 
said “MacAitfaur.'* 

His reaction la one of many Indications of 
the tremendous Interest with which politi¬ 
cally minded Italians are following develop¬ 
ments in the MacArthur ease. A more sub¬ 
stantial evidence of this preoccupation are 
Rome's dozen newspapers, which have de¬ 
voted heavy type and several columns of 
front-page space dally to the general's recall. 

This pronounced reaction to the Mac¬ 
Arthur affair is somewhat of a departure 
from Italy's ordinarily brief and compara¬ 
tively unexcited treatment of political events 
which frequently cause severe public agita¬ 
tion In the Unlt^ States. This Is partly be¬ 
cause tbe Italian, by tbe very nature of his 
multi-party government, has had a greater 
opportunity than an American to become 
bored with the average poUtlcal eruption, t, 

But the removal of General MacArthur has 
stirred the XtaUan pubUc as few United States 
political events have since the war. It has 
also brought forth some Interpretations from 
Italians which should be Ulumlnating to 
Americana who are perhaps too cloee to the 
sound and fury In Washington to compre- 
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bend fully the Impact of the MacArthur dia- 
mlasal on other parts of the world. 

The chief reason for Italian Interest In the 
matter Is the fact that Italy is analyzing the 
MacArthur controversy primarily In terms 
of Its bearing on United States policy toward 
Russia In Europe. 

The feeling here, as expressed by Premier 
de Oasperl, who has strongly supported 
President Truman’s step, and by Italian 
newspaper correspondents, Is that a Mac* 
Arthur plan for an all>out war in China 
would mean that Europe—and Italy In par¬ 
ticular—would become secondary consider¬ 
ations In the United States world campaign 
to stop communism. 

Thus General Elsenhower’s effort to build 
a strong European defense could not but 
suffer seriously. A two-front war In Asia, It 
■Is felt, would simply amount to a positive 
and Irrevocable declaration by the United 
States that It has chosen China, rather than 
Europe, as the place to resist Russia. Cer¬ 
tainly MacArthur’s two-front statement was 
a shocking revelation to those who are trying 
to rally the Western European nations Into a 
mutual defense bloc. 

Neither Italy nor any of the other Western 
European countries now looking to Elsen¬ 
hower for leadership consider that Russia 
would follow the United States lead and 
commit Itself to a show-down In China. 
Rather, the Soviet Union—If It has decided 
on war this year—would allow the United 
States to deploy Itself against Red China, 
and then Soviet tanks would get their orders 
to roll Into Yugoslavia, Iran, Germany, or 
Italy—or all, simultaneously. 

This helps to explain why General Mac¬ 
Arthur Is regarded with considerable fear in 
Italy, although his military accomplishments 
are given their Just due. MacArthur, who 
has no record of military or diplomatic deal¬ 
ings with Europeans since World War 1, is 
considered as looking at the world crisis solely 
In terms of his own theater of operations, 
without regard to the effect of his policies on 
the fate of anti-Communist nations on this 
side of the iron curtain. 

There is a historical background, too, for 
Italian distrust of the general and for the 
generally favorable comment which Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s action has received here. 
Italy has had considerable reason to fear the 
power of military men who embatic on po¬ 
litical voyages. The lessons which Sulla and 
Caesar taught the Romans and the more 
recent example of Marshal Badoglio have 
deeply Imbedded themselves In the mind of 
the educated Italian. 

It is no surprise, therefore, that Italian 
Journals of all political complexions have 
nicknamed MacArthur the "proconsul.” The 
sobriquet conveys a great deal to the Italian 
public. Subsequent developments in the 
MacArthur case, particularly his invitation 
to appear before the combined Houses of 
Congress, and the plans for an elaborate 
homecoming supplement the Italian convic¬ 
tion that here may be a modern Roman 
triumph In the making. 

It la not a distrust of generals per se that 
has colored Italian opinion about General 
MacArthur. It Is. rather, the fact that. In 
contrast to other United States military 
leaders, MacArthur has spoken at Increas¬ 
ingly frequent Intervals on Important mat¬ 
ters of public policy In advance of Washing¬ 
ton’s decision on such matters. Suspicion 
also stems from the belief that MacArthur, 
as Japan’s supreme ruler for several years, 
has given many indications of an arbitrary 
and dictatorial temperament. 

The Italian attitude toward General Eisen¬ 
hower Is In significant contrast. With the 
obvious exception of the Communists, who 
have attacked him continuously since Jan¬ 
uary. the Italians regard Elsenhower with 
affection and admiration. The reasons for 
his popularity are the direct opposites of the 
reasons for the distrust of MacArthur: 
Elsenhower has always been Identified with 
Europe’s destiny, be has kept aloof from 


politics, and he has achieved results by ob¬ 
taining the cooperation of his allies rather 
than by dictation. 

These factors explain in large part why 
Italian public opinion la with President Tru¬ 
man. The domestic political tempest In the 
United States over MacArthur’s recall does 
not seem to be regarded seriously here. To 
quote the conservative newspaper II Mo- 
mento, the affair Is “simply a new oppor¬ 
tunity for the Republican Party to attack 
the White House.” 

Actually the President has established 
himself more firmly here by his action. For 
one thing, he has slnglehandedly thrown the 
left-wing press Into confusion. The polit¬ 
ical observer for the right-wing newspaper 
II Messagero writes from Switzerland that. 
In hailing MacArthur’s removal as a “vic¬ 
tory of the popular movement for peace,” 
the Soviet propagandists have “for the first 
time been forced to give President Truman 
credit for at least one peaceable Intention.” 

This same correspondent notes that the 
MacArthur case has given rise in Commu¬ 
nist countries to “an insidious suspicion that 
the United States Government wants peace.” 

Whatever the troubles of the Soviet prop¬ 
agandists. however, General MacArthur’s re¬ 
moval has been a source of profound relief 
In Italy. The question remains, however, 
whether or not the “proconsul” may not bo 
an even more potent Influence In the United 
States now that he has been freed from 
the military service which nominally re¬ 
stricted his right to make public political 
utterances. The answer to this question is 
being anxiously awaited In Italy as elsewhere 
In ^’lurope. 


Proposed Increase in the Marine Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 

OF ILUNOlS 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNI’TED STATES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record two very important docu¬ 
ments recently placed before the 
Senate subcommittee holding hearings 
on S. 677, a bill to increase the strength 
of the Marine Corps and to make the 
Commandant a permanent member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These are the 
statements of Hon. John Nicholas Brown, 
former Navy Assistant Secretary for Air, 
in favor of enactment of S. 677, and a 
letter from the former Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. Gen. A. A. Vande- 
grift. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 
Statement of Hon. John Nicholas Brown 
My name is John Nicholas Brown and 1 
come from Rhode Island. I served as As¬ 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air from 
November 1946 to March 1949. I appreciate 
this opportunity of offering testimony In be¬ 
half of Senate bill 677, which has two sec¬ 
tions and. If I may. I shall make brief com¬ 
ments upon each. 

The first section Is Intended to give statu¬ 
tory authorization for Increasing the per¬ 
sonnel strength of the United States Ma¬ 
rine Corps to include 4 divisions together 
with 4 supporting air wings and to place 
a ceiling of 400,000. At this point I could 
well discuss the percentages and proportions 
between the various armed services. Impor¬ 
tant as these mathematical computations 
are. I shall. If I may, confine my remarks 


to the underlying philosophy which I pre¬ 
sume motivated the Introduction of this 
legislation. 

Let me state at the outset that in my opin¬ 
ion he United States Marine Corps must 
never be thought of as a second army. Not 
only would this be unnecessary duplication 
but would be completely contrary to the 
basic function and purpose of the Marine 
Corps Itself. \/hen, then. Is this peculiar 
function which the Marine Corps Is called 
upon to assume In the total of our national 
defense? I need only cite here the state¬ 
ments contained In the National Security 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 263, 79th Cong.), 
as amended by the Eighty-first Congress in 
Public Law 216. Outside of the minor func¬ 
tions of providing security detachments for 
the protection of naval property and for simi¬ 
lar service on naval vessels, the traditional 
and fundamental function of the Marine 
Corps Is to organize, train, equip, and main¬ 
tain "fleet marine forces of combined arms, 
together with supporting air components, 
for service with the fleet In the seizure or 
defense of advanced naval bases and for the 
conduct of such land operations as may be 
essential to the prosecution of a naval cam¬ 
paign. • • • In addition, the Marine 
Corps • * • shall perform such other 
duties as the President shall direct." The 
purpose, therefore, of the Marine Corps is 
to provide amphibious forces and. In so do¬ 
ing, to represent within the whole complex 
of America’s armed defenses that component 
which at all times shall have the highest 
degree of readiness. 

Since we are an island power and since 
the continental land mass is in fact limited 
by the two major ocean areas of the globe, 
our first contact with ar enemy presumably 
must be across a sea. It is this margin be¬ 
tween sea and land that is the special prov¬ 
ince in warfare of the Marine Corps. Am¬ 
phibious operations, therefore, become of pe¬ 
culiar Importance to the United States. In¬ 
deed we have received witness to this fact 
in Korea. Furthermore, it is highly desir¬ 
able that a corps of specialists in this all- 
important first phase of warfare be suffi¬ 
ciently large so that It can provide the maxi¬ 
mum effectiveness. 

It is unnecessary for me to explain to this 
committee the difficulties Involved In am¬ 
phibious operations. Indeed, I do not feel 
myself competent to discuss the technical 
aspects. I know, however, that In the United 
States Marine Corps we have the most 
highly Integrated component because their 
specialty is that warfare which must be un¬ 
dertaken at the Junction of land, sea. and 
air. It happens also that throughout our 
history this force of specialists in amphib¬ 
ious warfare has developed to the highest 
degree a special morale factor which is the 
pride and the glory of the United States 
Marine Corps. I cannot explain exactly how 
this has been achieved. The long line of 
heroic exploits, the burning faith in the 
Importance of the Marine Corps Itself, and 
the voluntary submission to rigorous dis¬ 
cipline have produced a devotion to duty 
which through the years has lead to the dis¬ 
play of a type of courage which makes all 
of us who are not marines very humble. 

It is, therefore, this highly Integrated 
force which has traditionally been the first 
to get under way when a police action has 
been called for. Of how many men should 
this specialized fighting force consist? 

Numbers arc relative. In times of peace 
naturally the Military Establishment Is di¬ 
minished. I submit, however, that the 
American people, need the service of a rela¬ 
tively large Marine Corps and should not be 
bound by any false relationship with the 
numbers in other branches of the armed 
services when the question of placing ceUings 
upon their number arises. The Marine Corps 
today Is limited to 204,029. The celling for 
fiscal 1952 will be limited to 176,616. I sub¬ 
mit, gentlemen, that America can well use 
400,000 marines without in any way creating 
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a second anny or without transgressing the 
bounds set by law or by any agreement as 
to the function of the Marine Corps Itself. 

Furthermore, It so happens that In the 
creation of what might be looked at as a 
larger readiness force the taxpayer will be 
purchasing Initial defense at its cheapest 
for over the years the Marine Corps has cost 
the taxpayer the least of any of the service 
branches. To put this Idea In another way, 
let me say that the percentage of fighting 
marines, compared to those in units for their 
support. Is far higher than in the Army. I 
say this with no intention to make invidious 
comparisons but rather to point out that the 
Navy supplies in large measure the Marine 
Corps' logistic support. Therefore, the tax¬ 
payer obtains the maximum fighting force 
for initial operations with the minimum of 
expense. I understand Senator Douglas has 
placed in the Recoro of last Friday figures to 
substantiate this point. 

I should like to comment for a moment 
upon the administrative aspects of the 
Marine Corps and the Navy Department. 

During my service os Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air the Marine Corps came 
directly under the Secretary of the Navy. 
As you know, it maintains a separate head¬ 
quarters; its procurement is arranged for by 
Its using mostly the Army for equipment and 
the Navy for medical and legal services, as 
well as the Navy Bureaus for other items. 
But my point is that, except in the person of 
the Secretary of the Navy himself, since the 
Marine Corps is within the Department of 
the Navy but not of it. there is no one whose 
day to day duty it is to supervise and also 
to represent the Marine Corps. It happens, 
therefore, that in the vast complex of the 
Department of Defense, the Marine Corps 
plays a lonely role. 

Let me state quickly that this has certain 
advantages. The very smallness of the 
Marine Corps in relation to the other serv¬ 
ices has been in some measure its strength. 
I do not believe the increase proposed in this 
legislation, namely, approximately doubling 
the present size of the Corps—^would, how¬ 
ever. affect this point. Indeed when in 
World War I the Marine Corps was 486,000 
men. it in no way suffered loss of its splendid 
fighting mwale. But I do think that, off- 
s tting the advantages the Marine Corps en¬ 
joyed in this particular, there are also dis¬ 
advantages and for this reason I have come 
to support section II of this legislation 
which places the Commandant of the Ma¬ 
rine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Certainly one of the sound principles of 
administration is to have committees as 
small as possible. A three-man board, con¬ 
sisting of the chief military officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, would, therefore, 
seem logical yet under the amendment 
passed by the last Congress there is now a 
chairman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, mak¬ 
ing a total of four. Actually in number the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have not been increased 
over their original number due to the fact 
that during the war and after the President 
exercised hie right to appoint his own Chief 
of Staff. You will remember of course' that 
Admiral Leahy made a fourth member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff originally. I do not 
consider that adding a fifth member should 
disturb us from the point of view of making 
unwieldy this most important of our mili¬ 
tary boards. 

But there are other and more compelling 
reasons which lead me to favor this scheme. 
Up to this time I have not mentioned inter- 
service rivalries because I believe tlrr;t, by 
and large, these so-called rivalries have re¬ 
ceived far too much attention in the public 
press. Actually, the differences between the 
armed services stem from wholly sincere con¬ 
victions on controversial points. Certainly 
dead uniformity we do not want. Yet the 
balance of Judgment, the ability to see the 
over-all picture, the wisdom which comes 
from knowledge of problems of the individ¬ 


ual services are very difficult to obtain from 
those who are representing what they sin¬ 
cerely believe to be the interests of the Na¬ 
tion as represented by their respective serv¬ 
ices. It seems to me, therefore, that the 
inclusion as a member of the top level of a 
man whose specialty is that margin where 
land, sea. and air meet would greatly 
strengthen our military counsels. The Com¬ 
mandant of the Marine Corps could provide 
a kind of balance, since he combines in his 
special knowledge naval doctrine, the ini¬ 
tial stages of land warfare doctrine, and 
tactical air support doctrine. 

In closing, let me summarize by saying 
that readiness, the capacity to move any¬ 
where immediately, and become effective, la 
always needed, and at the present Juncture 
of events is especially necessary. This is the 
daily bread of the Murine Corps. It does not 
seem to me too much to insist by legislation 
that the United States Marine Corps be dou¬ 
bled in size and its Commandant given added 
responsibility in the highest military circles. 

Let me express to you again, gentlemen, 
my thanks for giving me this opportunity to 
testify. 

Lettkr to Senator Douglas From General 

Vandborxft, Former Commandant or tmb 

Marine Corps, in Support op S. 677 

Ltngkburo, Va., April 16,1951. 

Dear Mr. Douglas: It is with pleasure and 
Interest that, in response to your request, I 
send you my views on your bill (S. 677). 
As you know, I have only been prevented 
from appearing personally, because of the 
pressure of private affairs. I am pleased, 
however, that you had an opportunity to 
hear, in person, the views of my friend and 
predecessor, General Holcomb. 

Of the two sections of your bill, section 
1 (which seeks to provide an effective pres¬ 
ent-day organization for the Marine Corps), 
seems almost beyond argument as to its 
objectives. Those who remember the six 
excellent Marine divisions of World War II— 
created from a far smaller mobilization base 
(17.000 enlisted in 1830) than we possessed 
last June—will hardly feel that the four 
Marine divisions and four air wings provided 
by this legislation will unduly tax the Ma¬ 
rine Corps or result in watering down the 
quality which, aftor all, is our priceless 
ingredient. 

And the ceiling of 400,000 marines which 
section 1 contains should effectively dispel 
any though or rumor that the Marine Corps 
seeks to constitute itself “a second land 
army." We have never at any time enter¬ 
tained such designs, and I can think of 
nothing more disutrous for the Corps than 
to attempt to exceed its natural limits. 
These limits, I think, we determined em¬ 
pirically in World War II, and I shotild look 
with apprehension on any plan even for an 
ultimate Marine Corps larger than six di¬ 
visions. 

It is on section 2, which would seat the 
Commandant as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, that I imagine debate will 
center. 

During my term as Commandant, I gave 
deep and frequent consideration to this 
question. During the anxioiu days which 
preceded passage of the National Security 
Act of 1947, it was sometimes suggested to 
me by friends in Congress that I should 
seek to have included in that act a provision 
which would seat me on the Joint Chiefs. 
1 knew from General Holcomb that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, whose Judgment in naval 
and military matters was unsurpassed, of¬ 
fered to nominate the Commandant of Ma¬ 
rines as a JCS member: I knew also, of 
course, that the war President had been 
thwarted in his wish by the then Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

It was Intimated by Members of Congress 
that the Commandant should be seated on 
the Joint Chiefs by provision of the National 
Security Act. My relationships within the 


Navy Department, both with the Secretary 
of the Navy. Mr. Forrestal, and with the 
Chief of Naval Operations, my old friend. 
Admiral Nlmitz, were of the highest type. 
1 then enjoyed, as 17 Commandants had 
enjoyed before me, unrestricted access to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the thought 
was unheard of that any officer within the 
Department could question that the Com¬ 
mandant was directly responsible to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy tor our administra¬ 
tion and efficiency. So it seemed to me, 
working closely with high officials who recog¬ 
nized the historic status and authority of 
the Commandant's office, that no extensive 
benefits would derive from a seat on the JCS 
at that time and, conversely, that additional 
burdens might result. 

Since that decision, I have had many occa¬ 
sions, both in and out of office to regret it. 

Under the process of unification, it has 
become inevitable that the powers of the in¬ 
dividual departments have withered as those 
of the Defense Department have increased. 
Where it was once satisfactory that the Com¬ 
mandant enjoy direct access to the top of 
the Navy Department when important deci¬ 
sions affecting Marine Corps matters were 
shaped, he now finds, increasingly, that vital 
policy measures affecting the Marine Corps 
reach decision not in the Navy Department 
but one level higher, in the Defense Depart¬ 
ment. Most of these stem from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and it now seems clear to 
me that the Marine Corps cannot carry out 
its statutory functions under the Unification 
Act without representation at that level 
when matters of Marine Corps interest are 
discussed. In this connection. I find it illog¬ 
ical-considering how our unified defense 
machine has evolved—^that. of all the four 
services entrusted with statutory functions 
in the National Security Act, the Marino 
Corps alone does not enjoy a voice to speak 
for those functions in the cotmclls of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

I cannot in any way agree with the view 
advanced before your committee that suf¬ 
ficient matters of Marine Corps interest do 
not come before that body to warrant the 
presence of the Commandant. One has only 
to look through the statutory functions of 
the Joint Chiefs to refute such a statement. 

Thus, I find myself in complete agreement 
with this legislation. I endorse its organiza¬ 
tional provisions not so much because they 
would aggrandize the Marine Corps, but be- 
caiue I believe that in these distracted times 
the country can use four marine divisions. 
Just as one of oiu* two divisions—^my old 
division, and yours—is now being so well 
used in Korea. 

I endorse the Joint Chiefs of Staff provi¬ 
sion for two reasons. First, it provides in¬ 
surance to the country that an effective 
Marine Corps can continue in existence. 
Second, and more Important, it makes avail¬ 
able in our highest military councils the 
professional skill, the cross-service experi¬ 
ence, and the cojolnt talents of the Corps 
of Marines. 

Faithfully yours, 

A. A. VANDEORZn, 

Gerieral, United States Marine Corps 
{Retired). 


Tnatnent of West GermaBy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OI> WISCONSIN 

IN IHB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. Z 
ask unanimous consent have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Record am article 
entitled **08rmany Treated Like Step¬ 
child,” by Constantine Brown, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as foUows: 

OnMAsrr Tuatio Lnot 8TBFCBnd>—Mon 

NA!k:'ONB IN Buaora Tobat An ENaAcncD zir 

TDaob With Rid China and In Moscow 
Mastiu 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Obanoelor Konrad Adenauer Is a shrewd 
man. He announced at Bonn last Sunday 
that the West Oerman Federal Republic was 
wUllng to join all other Western European 
nations in a plan to stop all western trade 
with Conununist China. He feels hitweif 
on safe grounds since there is hardly a nation 
In Europe today which is not engaged in a 
relatively remunerative trade with the far 
eastern aggressor and its Moscow masters. 

Bong Kong and Singapore are doing a land- 
offlce business with the Chinese. West Ger¬ 
many is not doing badly either. Last week 
the Oerman freighter Mai Rickmera was in¬ 
tercepted by Nationalist gunboats while en 
route to Shanghai with a cargo of vitally 
needed radio equipment, medical supplies, 
and other strategic materials. The ship’s 
cargo had been cleared from Hamburg by 
the Allied High Commissioners' deputies. 
Consequently, insofar as the Bonn Govern¬ 
ment was concerned, the shipments were 
legal. But while the Nationalist destroyers 
and gunboats dare to Interfere with a Oer¬ 
man vessel, they would run Into real trouble 
If they challenged the rights of ships flying 
Allied flags. 

Moscow is now wooing Western Germany. 
It Ignores the Bonn Government which is 
being described as a stooge of the western 
capitalists. It is appealing directly to the 
German masses and industrialists. 

Soviet-financed corporations have been 
organized in Western Germany. They make 
possible a thriving export business with the 
Iron-curtain countries. German goods arc 
being shipped in transit to Allied or neutral 
countries whence they are transshipped to 
the east. 

The Soviet propagandists* bid for a free 
reunion of Eastern and Western Germany 
Is not based on ideological arguments. They 
point out to the Oerman industrialists and 
the millions of workers that while the in¬ 
dustrial west will never permit a genuine 
revival of the Reich's industrial power, Russia 
needs it. The Sovlet-European satellite 
countries cannot supply the great needs of 
half a billion people in China, they say. 
These markets can be Germany’s for the 
asking. The industrial west, the propagan¬ 
dists say, is afraid of Germany’s potential 
competition. The west, they say, seeks only 
Germany’s manpower as cannon fodder 
against the U. S. 8. R. They refuse even 
in this emergency to grant Germany full 
sovereignty In one of the many pamphlets 
which are being distributed by the million 
in the west, the spokesman for the Kremlin 
state: ‘The British and the French Govern¬ 
ments have denied the American proposal 
that Germany organize an army of her own. 
They still insist that millions of young 
Germans serve in small units in their own 
armies under the command of the conquer¬ 
ors.” 

Thus with appeals to the nationalistic 
feelings of the German people and at the 
same time declarations that the German 
workers can find lasting employment in in¬ 
dustries which will have much of the Far 
East at their disposal, the West Germans 
are urged to shake the western yoke and 
join their free brethren in the east. The 
Red agitators say that Russia will then see 
that a new Germany is given ample oppor¬ 
tunity to develop herself nationally and 
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economically. It also will guarantee that 
Germany would be spared the destruction of 
a third world war. 

The Bonn Government is fully aware of 
the trickery of this propaganda and is do¬ 
ing its best to offset it. But unfortunately 
neither London nor Paris has done anything 
constructive in recent months to deny by 
deeds the contentions of Soviet propaganda. 
In spite of the military arguments of Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower to equitably stabilize the 
situation in western Germany, the British 
and the French Governments, confronted 
with a dlflloult internal situation, have main¬ 
tained their previous position of treating 
Germany as a stepchild in the European-de- 
fense set-up. 


Cheap Politici and False EcoaoBiy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. RAY J. MADDEN 

or INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing 16 a letter from Walter R. Mybeck, 
director of the Division of Public Works 
and Supply of Indiana. He reveals in 
this letter an example of the short¬ 
sighted and blind economy which we 
have witnessed in some of the reduc¬ 
tions on appropriations which in the end 
will cost the American public far more 
money than the apparent saving in this 
year’s budget. 

The Appropriations Committee had 
already reduced the $300,000 item for 
surplus property utilization In the Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency before the House, 
and the Committee of the Whole reduced 
it by $200,000, which will practically 
eliminate the department’s program of 
utilizing surplus property. 

This so-called economy cut was cheap 
politics, not economy. Indiana is only 
one of 48 States penalized by prac¬ 
tically abolishing this Gtovemment de¬ 
partment on surplus property. 

State or Indiana, 

Division or Public Works and Supplt, 
Indianapolia, April 26, 1951, 
Hon. Rat J. Madden, 

Member, House of Representatives, 

House Ofjioe Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Madden: We bave just received 
word that an amendment to the appropria¬ 
tion bill which reduces an item of $300,000 
for surplus utilization in the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency to the amount of $100,000 has 
passed the House with a very close vote and 
that the full committee of the Senate will 
report the bill the flrat of the week for action 
by the Senate. 

Indiana participated in this program to 
the benefit of tax-exempt educational Insti¬ 
tutions as well as hospitals and other local 
agencies. This participation has not only 
benefited these agencies in securing needed 
articles for the continuance of the schools, 
but has meant a great savings from the 
dollar-and-cents point of view. The agen- 
dos receiving these articles were able to 
secure much-needed equipment: 

The general thought in the average citi¬ 
zen’s mind, during a discussion of surplus 
property, is that the article in question is 
surplus from World War n. This idea Is not 
correct as the United States Government 
has at all times a surplus of items either 


in the salvage category or in a usable condi¬ 
tion. although obsolete for use by the armed 
services. 

Large quantities of these items occupy val. 
uable warehouse space that might be utilized 
to better advantage in providing proper stor¬ 
age for more current items now useable by 
the Armed Forces. 

We have had participating in Indiana 840 
elementary schools, 720 high schools, and 22 
colleges. Since 1046, these various partici¬ 
pating agencies have received property valued 
in excess of $6,000,000, cost to them being 
only the handling charges which represents 
according to our records the total value of 
the article. While we could have given you 
complete detail of the amount each of these 
Institutions received, we feel that It would 
be too voluminous, requiring too much time 
for you to study. 

We would like to point out that our State 
schools and universities, which include In¬ 
diana University, Purdue University, Indiana 
State Teachers College, and Ball State Teach¬ 
ers College, have been the recipients of there 
benefits. Taylor University, a tax-exempt 
school located at Upland. Ind., was able to 
equip a complete scientifle laboratory. Had 
this program not been in effect this school, 
due to scarcity of funds, could not have 
equipped this laboratory. 

Anything you may be able to do with re¬ 
spect to restoring this cut in appropriation, 
I feel sure, will be to the benefit of all our 
schools, colleges, and hospitals in Indiana. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Walter R. Mtbecx, 
Director. Public Works and Supply, 


Public Assittance Pro|r$m$ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 

or ZLUNOIB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions I have expressed my 
unequivocal opposition to the Truman 
administration's program for the social¬ 
ization of our free productive American 
way of life. However much they may 
try to conceal it, there should be no 
doubt that the real purpose of those who 
advocate such programs as compulsory 
health insurance, such as advanced by 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
R. Ewing, Is to convert this country into 
a socialized state. 

It has come to light that the Federal 
Security Agency continues to circulate 
a pamphlet, first printed in 1945 and re¬ 
printed in 1949, which advocates the un- 
American tenet: “Social security and 
public assistance programs are a basic 
essential for attainment of the socialized 
state.” That statement clearly dis¬ 
closes the concealed purpose of the Ad¬ 
ministration. It is an objective with 
which we cannot compromise. It is an 
objective the administration disclaims 
publicly but which it continues to pursue. 

In order that our people may know 
exactly what has been taking place and 
be constantly .alert In preserving their 
rights. 1 am inserting in the Record cer¬ 
tain correspondence between the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association and Federal Se¬ 
curity Administrator Ewing. It speaks 
for Itself. I am hopeful that the Ameri¬ 
can people will not allow themselves to 
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be lulled into a feeling of assurance that 
this fight against a socialized medicine 
and a socialized state has been won. It 
has only begun. The same program will 
be revived in other forms and by various 
means. The objective remains the 
same. 

The correspondence follows; 

Washington, D. C., April 3, 1951, 
Editor, Joitrnai. or thz American Medical 

Association. 

Chicago: 

My attention has been called to the presi¬ 
dent’s page in March 31 Issue Journal Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association. It quotes sentence 
from what you mistakenly call a current 
pamphlet, describing it as Mr. Ewing’s di¬ 
rective. Any reputable scientific periodical 
verifies statements before publication. Ele¬ 
mentary check would have revealed that 
pamphlet was written and issued in 1946. 
some 2 years before I became Federal Secu¬ 
rity Administrator. Checking would also 
have revealed that this pamphlet is not be¬ 
ing currently dUtrlbuted by Federal Security 
Agency, and has never had remotest author. 
Ity as directive. Since you profess to be a 
scientific magazine interested In truth 1 
suggest you retract the statement as pub¬ 
licly as It was made In the first place. 

Oscar B. Ewing, 

Federal Security Administrator, 

Federal Security Agency, 

[From the Journal of the American Medical 
Association of March 31. 1951] 

The President’s Page 
A MONTKLT MESSAGE 

Imitation, they say, is the slncerest form 
of flattery, and the medical profession can 
accept as a tribute to Its campaign against 
compulsory health insurance the fact that 
BO many members of the opposition have 
taken up the cry that they, too, are opposed 
to socialized medicine. Perhaps the gentle¬ 
men protest too much. Certainly not many 
persons take them seriously. Millions did 
not during last fall’s elections, and today 
some of the most outspoken soclallzers are 
Bitting on the sidelines. The public’s mag- 
nlflcent response to medicine’s crusade 
against socialistic legislation has forced those 
who would regiment us all under Federal 
bureaucracy to attempt concealment of their 
real purpose. 

I think you will be interested, therefore. 
In a bit of light, cast from Oscar Ewing’s Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency, which illuminates his 
true alms. ’The following directive appears 
on page 7, chapter 4, of a current pamphlet 
Issued by Mr. Ewing’s "Bureau of Public 
Assistance," titled "Common Human Needs," 
and subtitled "An Interpretation for the 
staff in public assistance agencies: Social 
security and public assistance programs are a 
basic essential for attainment of the social¬ 
ized state envisaged In democratic Ideology, 
a way of life which so far has been realized 
only In slight measure. Further comment, 
I think, hardly Is necessary. 

Mr. Ewing’s directive, however, does em¬ 
phasize the fact that our task has not been 
completed—that socialism remains a basic 
tenet of the administration program, despite 
grave and far-reaching implications of the 
international situation. Despite the fact 
that millions of Americans, through more 
than 10,000 National. State, and local organi¬ 
zations have publicly and officially repudi¬ 
ated them, bills calling for a Federal pro¬ 
gram of compulsory health insurance have 
been reintroduced in Congress. What is 
needed now is a continuing flow of resolu¬ 
tions from groups of all sorts and sizes, giving 
Congress unequivocal evidence that the peo¬ 
ple back home do not want any part of 


socialism. Tb achieve this, we are accelerat¬ 
ing action on the local, the grass-roots level. 
We know, from the results of last October's 
advertising campaign, that the people of 
Main Street will respond. There is great 
work—>and a great deal of it—to be done, and 
1 am completely confident that the State and 
county societies and auxiliaries, and physi¬ 
cians acting Individually, will do it well. 

In this connection, I am deeply gratified 
to see how many State and county medical 
societies are employing professional public 
relations men, or setting up their own public 
relations departments. Already, 28 State 
State societies employ full-time public rela¬ 
tions men. Many, in addition to their own 
staff, employ professional counsel for the 
larger tasks that arise periodically. The 
development of better public relations at the 
local level Is one of the finest moves medicine 
could possibly make. 

Physicians did not seek their present prom¬ 
inent position in the public eye. It was 
forced on them by the planners of the wel¬ 
fare state, who saw in the medical profession 
the first victim of their program of sociali¬ 
zation. But like the boy who didn’t intend 
to fall into the creek, we physicians have 
profited by the experience. 

We have learned to swim, so to speak. We 
have seen demonstrated In dramatic fashion 
the basic assumption of our democracy— 
that when the people are given the facts, 
they decide wisely. Wherever the effort has 
been made to keep the public informed, the 
rewards In better understanding and In¬ 
creased cooperation have been great. Our 
enemies still may hate us. but our friends 
know us better and like us more. 

In this third year of our National Educa¬ 
tion campaign we have reached a point where 
a little constructive, personal evangelism is 
called for. We all know the therapeutic 
value of mutual understanding and confi¬ 
dence between physician and patient. Just 
the other day a letter came to compaign 
headquarters from a physician In Minnesota. 
That letter outlined a thoughtful and thor¬ 
ough plan for enlightening the public as to 
Just what It means to be a physician. It 
would be of immeasurable value to the med¬ 
ical profession if that sort of Initiative and 
creative thinking about our relationship with 
our patients and our fellow citizens could 
become an Integral part of all our lives. 

Elmer L. Henderson, M. D. 

Louisville, Rt. 

Chicago, April 11, 1951, 
The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, 

Federal Security Administrator, Fed» 
eral Security Agency, Washington, 

D. C.: 

We have your telegram of April 3, protest¬ 
ing a reference in the Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, to a pamphlet Is¬ 
sued by yoiu* office titled, "Common Human 
Needs, an Interpretation for the Staff in 
Public Assistance Agencies," from which I 
quoted the following passage, "Social secu¬ 
rity and public assistance programs are a 
basic .essential for attainment of the social¬ 
ized state envisaged in a democratic ideology, 
a way of life which so far has been realized 
only in slight measure.” 

‘We note your denial of responsibility for 
the pamphlet on the grounds that it was 
published In 1945 before your tenure as Ad¬ 
ministrator of that office. This denial, as 
you request, will be duly reported in the 
Journal. You are correct in assuming that 
as a reputable scientific periodical it is the 
habit of this Journal to verify statements 
before publication. The facts concerning 
my reference are these. 

The pamphlet in question was reprinted 
for distribution by your office in 1949, when 
the public record indicates you were in 


charge of the Federal Security Agency, its 
publication and its directives to employees. 
Five copies were received in the mall here 
last week, which indicates certain currency 
still. These all carry the imprint, "Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1949.” The fact that 
the report was first printed in 1945 would 
not seem to alter the further fact that you 
apparently have thought well enough of it 
to have it reprinted in 1949. 

We would suggest that if you wish at this 
time to disavow the principles expressed in 
the pamphlet, you will wish to do so in a 
formal statement to Congress, for as recent¬ 
ly as February 36. this year, it was protested 
on the fioor of Congress as a grave misuse of 
taxpayers' money to disseminate wholly un- 
American philosophies. 

In case it was without your knowledge 
that your office was reprinting and distrib¬ 
uting such un-American directives during 
your tenure, you may wish to issue a public 
statement disclaiming responsibility for the 
material. If so, we shall certainly be glad 
to be helpful In giving such a statement fur¬ 
ther distribution through the Journal, for 
the medical profession will be sincerely in¬ 
terested in any such action. 

Elmer L. Henderson, M. D. 

President, American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Chicago, April 10, 1951. 
The Editor, the Journal or the American 
Medical Association: 

Dr. Henderson's answer to my telegram of 
April 3 is merely a continuation of the mis¬ 
leading statements contained In the Presi¬ 
dent’s page of the March 31 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Pamphlet In question was not reprinted for 
distribution by my office in 1949 or at any 
other time. Federal Security Agency has 
made only one distribution which was In 
1945. Since then, occasional copies have 
been mailed out by Agency In response to 
specific requests. Learned for first time 
from Dr. Henderson’s answer that pamphlet 
has been reprinted by Government Printing 
Office for sale by Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments. I refuse to be held responsible for 
actions of Federal Security Agency taken 
before I became Administrator, or for actions 
taken by Government Printing Office, or 
other Government employees without my 
knowledge. The statement to which you re¬ 
fer is as objectionable to me as it can possi¬ 
bly be to Dr. Henderson, and his attempt to 
make me responsible for It is a blow below 
the belt for which you and he should 
apologize. 

Oscar R. Ewing, 
Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency, 

April 13. 1951. 

The Honorable Oscar R. Ewing, 

Federal Security Administrator, 

Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have in hand your wire concerning my 
recent reference to a Federal security agency 
pamphlet which carries the statement: 
"Social security and public assistance pro¬ 
grams are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state et cetera.” 

You say that occasional copies of the pam¬ 
phlet have been mailed out by your office 
since your tenure there but that you refuse 
to be responsible for such distribution. 

You state also that you refuse to be held 
reqionslble for actions of the Federal Secu¬ 
rity Agency before you became Administrator, 
or for actions taken by Government Print¬ 
ing Office or other Government employees 
without your knowledge. 

As you know, the pamphlet carrying this 
viciously un-American pronouncement is be- 
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ing dlitrlbated ourrently under the Imprint 
of your oOlce, end carrying the printing date 
mo when you were in charge there. Aa you 
atate in your wire your own olBoe «iani| these 
pamphlets out on request. 

Tou state however that the pronouncement 
eoncernlng the sodallsed state is wholly ob¬ 
jectionable to you. If this is the case, 1 
would suggest in all kindliness that the rea¬ 
sonable manner in which to clarify your own 
position would not be in telegrams to the 
Journal of the AMA but first asking the 
Government Printing Offlce to cease reprint¬ 
ing and distributing the material attributed 
to your offlce. 

Second that olnce it is without your knowl¬ 
edge that your offlce is distributing the ma¬ 
terial. your staff be instructed accordingly. 

Third that since your office’s circulation of 
these socialistic principles first came to light 
in the United States Congress, that your re¬ 
sponsibility for it be denied there, in order 
that your true position be clear not Just to 
the medical profession but to the lawmakers 
of the Nation. 

We do appreciate your difficult position and 
are gratified to be advised that such a malev¬ 
olently un-American pronoimcoment Is not 
subscribed to by you. This correspondence 
will be published in the Journal. 

Bima L. RcwDEBSoif, M. D., 

President, American Medical Association. 

[From the Washington Dally News of April 
16. 10511 

Pbintcd Origznailt IK 1946—-PSA Pamphlet 

TiAcnzKa Sogzaucm Obdebed Destboted 
(By Lyle O. Wilson) 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing has ordered destroyed all copies of an 
FSA pamphlet assailed by the American 
Medical Association as malevolently and 
viciously un-American. 

Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, president of AMA. 
charged in a telegram to Mr. Ewing that a 
passage in the pamphlet advocated stato 
socialism. Mr. Ewing disclaimed responsi¬ 
bility for the pamphlet and disavowed tbo 
passage to which the AMA objected. 

The 133-page pamphlet was a manual 
for social workers written and first circulated 
by the Federal Seemity Administration in 
1946 before Mr. Ewing became administrator. 

After Mr. Ewing took over, the Government 
Printing Office was authorieed by FSA in 
1949 to print another 6.000 or so. They were 
for sale by GPO at 85 cents each and Mr. 
Ewing’s offlce occasionally sent them to per¬ 
sons who asked for copies. 

The offensive material spotted by Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and the American Medical 
Association appeared in a discussion of the 
“rights” of adults to relief and social se¬ 
curity assistance. It read: 

“Social security and public assistance pro¬ 
grams are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state envisaged in a demo¬ 
cratic ideology, a way of life which so far 
has been realized only in slight measure.” 

Mr. Ewing telegraphed a protest to the 
AMA on April 3. stating that the pamphlet 
had been printed in 1945 and no loiter was 
being circulated. 

On April 11, Dr. Henderson replied to Mr. 
Ewing that he was mistaken because the 
AMA had received in the mails within a few 
days 6 copies of the pamphlet all dated as 
having been printed in 1049. 

FSA said the author of tho pamphlet was 
Charlotte Towle, temporarily employed bf 
the agency when she wrote the pamphlet. 

Towle was connected with the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago School of Social Work. 

Jane M. Hoey, director, FSA bureau of pub¬ 
lic assistance, wrote the pamphlet foreword. 
She continues in that position under Ewing’s 
administration of FSA. 


The IsdifiE BnMftH Hm No CoEtIraclifo 
Ofor-AIl ProfroBi 

EXTENSION 07 REBiiARKB 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

CWOKIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESBNTA'nVBS 

Ttt6«lay. May 1, 19S1 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker. It is my 
belief that every Member of this House 
appreciates the great responsibility we 
have In deciding how far to go In approv¬ 
ing the budget proposals of the thou¬ 
sand and one governmental departments, 
bureaus, and agencies. The grand to¬ 
tals are staggering, and 1 must admit 
that I am greatly confused as l try to 
fathom requests for funds to carry on 
their duties. Indeed, I feel strongly that 
I also have a duty to the taxpayers who 
after all must foot the bill. The fact is 
that “authority and responsibility are 
Inseparable.” As the elected represent¬ 
atives of our people we have the author¬ 
ity to consider and then to pass Judg¬ 
ment upon the budget proposals of the 
various departments and agencies. 
Likewise, we are responsible to the pub¬ 
lic from whom the taxes must come to 
pay the bills which make up the pro¬ 
posed budget. 

It is very hard for me to act intelli¬ 
gently upon the issues before us without 
more Information as to the real necessity 
for the enormous demands of the Indian 
Bureau, which totals some $71,000,000. 
I note that according to the committee’s 
report, they have approved $65,000,000. 
To my way of thinking, our Job is similar 
to that of the renowned physician who. 
when called upon to operate upon a pa¬ 
tient, stated that he would first have to 
make a complete study of the ailments 
of the patient, and thus learn the basic 
cause of his condition. Only after such 
study could he decide upon the wisdom 
of an operation. This Congress is again 
called upon to approve the annual budg¬ 
et from the Public Treasury for this Fed¬ 
eral agency, the Indian Bureau, and yet. 
we do not have sufficient facts on which 
we can intelligently make a logical de¬ 
cision. X have examined the Commit¬ 
tee Report No. 339 Just released, and 
also the hearings Just made available, 
and I am confused about approving this 
Indian Bureau Budget. The hearings 
on the Bureau budget starts on page 223, 
part 1. and end on page 300. The hear¬ 
ings are concluded in part 2. pages 1227 
and end on page 1268. To me. it was 
Interesting to note that the House Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations—on Interior 
and Indian Bureau—appointed special 
investigators to study and review “the 
entire subject of Indian affairs.” That 
report is dealt with at length in the 
hearings, starting on page 225. part 1. 
Commissioner Myer was asked numerous 
questions regarding the wide scope of 
criticism directed by this special com¬ 
mittee against the whole basic Indian 
Bureau management To be more spe- 
dfle. the whole report constitutes a 
severe Indictment against the Indian 
Bureau as such. 
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Yes; Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the 
physican or surgeon who is now called 
upon to perform the far-reaching “op¬ 
eration,” if we will but examine this re¬ 
port and its recommendations, is pretty 
well equipped as to where to operate. 
When we go to the taxpayers and call 
their attention to the fact that we have 
fixed their taxes at a certain figure; that 
they, yes, every man and woman, must 
pay to the Government what we set out 
to sustain our hundreds of bureaus and 
agencies for the coming year—and the 
grand total runs into scores of billions— 
we find the average citizen asking us. 
Just why are these taxes necessary? 
And our answer is that the Indian Bu¬ 
reau wants $71,000,000 for the coming 
year. You and I know of the adverse 
criticism that has come from practically 
every committee of Congress and from 
scores of clubs and individuals who have 
made it their business to study and ex¬ 
amine this Indian problem. We Also 
have listened to some of the Indians who 
have come here to voice their criticism 
of their intimate experiences under this 
Bureau. And I feel that we should call 
upon other Indians to give us first-hand 
what they recommend should be done to 
“save the patient.” Our hearings are 
too one-sided; for this year. I under¬ 
stand. we have heard directly from no 
Indian. I recall that last year, a dele¬ 
gation of upstanding Indians, from Cali¬ 
fornia. I believe, got a hearing and pro¬ 
tested about giving the Indian Service 
any funds to keep it going in that State. 
Their arguments have been most con¬ 
vincing, because our subcommittee com¬ 
pletely agreed with those Indians and 
eliminated the more than $2,000,000 
asked by the Bureau, which would have 
liquidated it in that State. However, 
the Senate reinstated most of the Bu¬ 
reau’s demands and it is now even asking 
us to allow the Bureau to carry on for 
another 3 to 5 years. 

THE IKDUK BUBEAU MAS NO CON6TBUCTIVE 
OVEB-ALZ. PBOCBAM 

No modern business firm would ap¬ 
prove the confusing and headless plan in 
Its management such as we have had 
across the years under the guise of help¬ 
ing the Indian to qualify for citizenship 
responsibility. One has to but read the 
report of this special committee to ap¬ 
preciate the frightful and wasteful pro¬ 
gram of the Indian Bureau. For in¬ 
stance, one of our able committee mem¬ 
bers, in discussing this special report 
with Commissioner Myer at the hearings 
starting February 19, 1951, commented 
that there appeared to be “no real policy 
In mind by top-level management” and 
that “it indicates that apparently there 
is no place in the entire organization. 
Including the people in the field, where 
they are able to handle, or are Interested 
In handling, many of these problems.” 
These are the comments of a member of 
our Committee on Appropriations made 
to Commissioner Myer after he had ex¬ 
amined the special report. Charges have 
been made for many years that the Bu¬ 
reau spends a great share of the funds 
provided in carrying on duplicate agen¬ 
cies of the States and counties where 
Indians reside. 
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ACTXNO COMMIS8XONER ZXMMESMAK'a ZSCOM- 
MSNDATIONS MAOS IN 1S4T 

Numerous comments have been made 
In the Record about the testimony of the 
then Acting Commissioner, Mr. William 
Zimmerman, made under oath before a 
Senate committee in February 1947, 
about his answer to an appeal by certain 
Indians when they demanded immediate 
release from Bureau wardship. Acting 
Commissioner Zimmerman responded by 
agreeing that some 10 prominent groups 
of Indians should be released from such 
wardship control. Mr. Zimmerman had 
been Assistant Indian Commissioner for 
15 years at the time, and surely must 
have known considerable about the In¬ 
dian problem. Although that recom¬ 
mendation was clear-cut, and made some 
4 years ago, I do not see any definite pro¬ 
gram coming from the present Commis¬ 
sioner that he agrees that those 10 
groups of Indians should be removed 
from Bureau control at this time. No; 
he speaks of “gradual independence of 
Indians from the supervision from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” The maze of 
plans and of directives and studies and 
similar excuses coming from the office of 
the Commissioner further confuses the 
problem. I am of the firm opinion that 
the time is ripe to perform that op¬ 
eration. 

THE JOHNSON-O'MAIXET ACT OF 1934—A DEFI¬ 
NITE PROGBAM 

After many years of careful study by 
leading authorities and students of 
Indian conditions, the Congress passed 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act on April 16, 
1934 (48 Stat. 596), under which au¬ 
thority the three major Indian problems 
could have been solved. The Indian 
Service has apparently failed to become 
enthusiastic about the law, for it has not 
in my opinion in the 16 years it has been 
a law, taken advantage of its possi¬ 
bilities. Its original supporters claimed 
that it meant the end of the Indian Bu¬ 
reau as such, for all the main problems 
of the Indian—education, welfare, and 
hospitalization—would be taken over by 
the States. The act provided that the 
Secretary could make contracts with the 
various States under which they would 
assume full responsibility in these 
specific fields of Indian services, and the 
Congress would appropriate whatever 
funds were foimd to be necessary. Such 
grants by Congress were to be made to 
the States, not to the Indian Bureau. If 
this act had been followed as intended, 
the present Indian problems would have 
been solved. For further information on 
this matter. I recommend the reading of 
an article appearing in the Congres¬ 
sional Record of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress by Senator Hugh Sutler, May 15, 
1950, under extension of remarks. 

THE WHEELER-HOWARD ACT OF 1934 

It has been my opinion for several 
years that the Wheeler-Howard Act 
sponsored by John Collier, who became 
Commissioner in 1933, and somehow ap¬ 
proved by the Congress, has undoubtedly 
done more to set our Indians back than 
has any other one act in Indian history. 
Today, I believe, it is universally con¬ 
demned; it has not helped the Indian as 
it was claimed by its sponsors. It 
actually sets up a separate government 
of the area where Indians resided on 
their reservations and instead of In¬ 


dians being assimilated into American 
citizenship as we all must agree is the 
solution of their problems, such Indians 
who could not remove themselves from 
its control, now find themselves depend¬ 
ing on the Bureau—they actually sur¬ 
rendered their real liberties as citizens 
when they accepted the advice of the 
Bureau and approved the act. I com¬ 
mend the words of my colleague, Mrs. 
Bolton, for her remarks on this matter. 

INOUN BUREAU ACCOUNTING—A “STEPCHILD" 

In the field of accounting, the special 
investigating committee, also made a 
careful study, and likewise censured the 
lack of sound planning in this important 
field. Like all Investigations into the 
activities of public officials, when one 
touches the finances, the manner in 
which public funds are spent, the most 
important problem is discovered. This 
is especially true, in my observation, re¬ 
garding this Indian Bureau. On page 
234 of the House subcommittee hearings 
on Indian Bureau budget requests, a 
member of the committee, commenting 
on the Investigators’ findings, stated: 

They point out that the Bureau has given 
lip service to the principle that its activities 
were pointed toward the eventual withdrawal 
of Federal supervision over Indian activities, 
but that the accomplishments have been nil. 
They are somewhat inconsistent toward the 
end of the report when they get down to 
California, where they seem to go along 
with the thought that that they are trying 
to get out of California. 

At no place do I find any constructive 
program showing the Commissioner is 
now ready to recommend the immediate 
removal of Bureau control over any of 
the groups or bands of Indians in the list 
recommended by Acting Commissioner 
Zimmerman 4 years ago. I am ready to 
act now, leaving the so-called land and 
related questions to a special committee. 
Let us release the Indian immediately 
from this nightmare of wardship, and 
every one of hiv ether problems can and 
will be solved. 


The Man They Cali a Warmonger 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, as Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur noted in his address be¬ 
fore Congress, there are those who have 
attempted to brand him as a warmonger. 
In connection with that infamous accu¬ 
sation, I reread with interest an old 
newspaper clipping of an Associated 
Press report dated June 18,1942. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in¬ 
sert the item in its entirety: 

•T am a soldier • • • but I am prouder 
to be a father.”—Douglas MacArthur. 

New York, June 18.->Gen. Douglas Mao- 
Arthur cabled the National Father’s Day 
Committee today that while he was proud 
to be a soldier ••I am prouder, infinitely 
prouder, to be a father.” 

Chosen by the committee as “Outstanding 
American Father of 1842” MacArthur replied: 


“Nothing has touched me more deeply 
than the act of the National Father's Day 
Committee. By profession I am a soldier 
and take pride in that fact, but 1 am proud¬ 
er. infinitely prouder, to be a lather, a 
soldier destroys in order to build. The father 
only builds, never destroys. The one has 
the potentialities of death, the other em¬ 
bodies creation and life. And while the 
hordes of death are mighty, the battles of 
life are mightier still. My hope is that my 
son, when I am gone, will remember me not 
from the battle but in the home repeating 
with him our simple dally prayer, ‘Our Father 
Who Art in Heaven.’ " 


Father of American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent article from the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass.. Sat¬ 
urday, April 28, 1951; 

Horace Mann 

While Moscow is preparing to honor their 
national hero. Lenin, on May 1, American 
schools and colleges are making ready to 
celebrate the birthday of Horace Mann, 
father of American education, on May 4. 
The comparison between the beliefs and 
Ideals of these two men Is exceedingly great, 
for the first of the two opposed free think¬ 
ing and free speech, while the other opened 
the door of learning for countless American 
boys and girls. 

Born in humble circumstances at Franklin, 
Mass., on May 4, 1796, Horace Mann’s llle 
story reads like that of an Alger hero. How 
he rose above material handicaps to secure 
his own schooling, finally graduating from 
Brown University in 1819, has been an inspi¬ 
ration to many. 

Realizing the shortcomings of the schools 
of his time, he sold his law books, locked 
his office door, and set out to Improve the 
schools of the Commonwealth. As the first 
secretary of the board of education, in 1837, 
he began to pioneer for a more democratic 
form of education than had hitherto been 
enjoyed. Horace Mann regarded education 
as a preparation for life and believed that 
no education was complete without art, 
music, physical education, and hygiene, in 
addition to the traditional formal subjects 
taught at that period In American history. 
Believing that “common schools cannot 
prosper without normal schools,” he estab¬ 
lished the first normal school In America 
for the training of those who wished to teach. 
Today we realize that we cannot have an 
adequate supply of weU-tralned teachers 
without teacher-training Institutions. 

Schools throughout the country are put¬ 
ting Into operation those principles of edu¬ 
cation which Horace Mann set forth over a 
century ago, many of which we take for 
granted today. Just as Horace Mann be¬ 
lieved “that teachers not only be better paid 
but also that they receive higher social con¬ 
siderations," so teachers today are working 
for professional salaries and prestige which 
becomes the dignity of the profession. 

Those who are fortunate enough to live 
In Massachusetts can avail themselves of the 
privilege of visiting Horace Mann’s birthplace 
at Franklin and those places which be fre¬ 
quented while he was actively engaged in 
education In tills State. It is fitting that 
the statue of a man who established the 
Ideals of education for an entire nation 
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itoiiM 0Uma It tue 4otnmo» of our sUlo- 
iKnm In Booton mad to oorto m o leaiaoor 
ttaat eatieated tteinirtng atunild govom tbo 
principles and actions of tbose who opnato 
the government of Uie Commo^wealtb. 

May we hope that some day tho teachings 
of Horace Mann supplant those of Marx In 
tliose parts of the world where liberal educa. 
Uon and teaching is suppressed. 


The St. Lawreice Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

or VXBMONT 

IN 7HB eSMATE OF TBS UNITED STATES 
Tuetday, May i. 1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxooao an editorial 
entitled *'Case for the Seaway/* pubUebed 
In the Miami News of March 26,19S1. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rbcohp, 
as follows: 

CASB for TUX SXAWAT 

Congress at this session should stop 
dwadling on the St. Lawrence seaway and 
authorise this project which has suddenly 
become critical to the national defense. 

In the past years there was ample economic 
and diplomatic Justification for the project. 
It would Increase the output of power. It 
would make a navigation channel from the 
Atlantic to the Great Lake ports. It would 
strengthen the economic and political bonds 
that tie us to Canada, our peaceful. useTul, 
and cooperative neighbor to the north. We 
have been letting an Important resource lie 
fallow, and there is no excuse for that. 

If one scratches the surface of the argu« 
ments that have kept Congress immobilized 
on the seaway alnoa the days of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the objectlona amount to this: 

The seaway, if built, would create oompetl- 
tlon for the railroads. It would create com¬ 
petition, or the threat of Government com¬ 
petition, with the power companies. It 
would divert some sea trafllc from New York, 
Boeton. Philadelphia. Baltimore, and a few 
other Atlantic deep-water ports. It Is the 
mobilimtion of private Interacts, interests 
that run counter to the national Intereatc. 
that has blocked the seaway up to now. 

But now the national interest In the build¬ 
ing of the seaway is stronger than ever, for 
the seaway bears heavily on the needs of na¬ 
tional survival. 


Social Secmity Vc Raiboadl 

Wk ■■ - m. 

itcnreniciu 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON-HUmgJT^ 

IN THE BENATB OP TBE UNITVD STATES 
Tuesday, May 1,195i 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. I ask unanimous eonaent to have 


printed tn tlio Appendix of the Ricoao 
three taMea ettaflod **BxhfbitB A. B. and 
C.*' maklhf oertalB comparisons between 
tax rates and b e neflts under the social 
security and railroad retirement systems, 
and showing the gross d is c r imi n ation 
existing against railroad empioyeea as 
eompersd with their friends who are 
under the soelal-seeurlty system. 

There being no objootioa. the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RacoiD. 
asfottowe: 


A.—Joctel-cscttfiftf wtmu raareod- 


retirement tax paymenta^ eompariaon 
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Rorlat ee* 
coiltytex 
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9300 max- 
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oa ss.eoc m txax 


1951. 


154 

6 

9216 

4.00 

$162 

.300 

1952. 


54 


22.5 

4.19K 

171 

816 

lO-W. 

IV? 

54 


226 

4.168 

171 

316 

1954. 

2 

70 

6W 

226 

3. 128 

153 

21tH 

1059.. 

2 

72 

an 

226 

3.126 

153 

2!0^ 

1956. 

2 

72 


226 

3.125 

153 

212ji 

1057. 

2 

72 

6U 

22:. 

3.m 

153 

212^ 

1068. 

2 

72 

6W 

225 

3.126 

153 

0123^ 

1050. 

2 

72 

an 

22" 

.3.426 

153 

0121^ 

IfiflO. 

SH 

90 

(At 

226 

2.50 

135 

160 

1C61_ 

2H 

99 

6H 

225 

2.50 

135 

IM 

1962. 

2H 

90 

an 

225 

2.5U 

135 

150 

ion. 


90 

aU 

226 

2.50 

136 

160 

IBM. 

2Ji 

90 


225 

0.0 

135 

150 

1906. 

3 

108 

an 

225 

2.0s 

117 

108 

f«M 1 

2 1 

108 

Mil 

^1 

225 

2.08 

117 

Iflft 

1R(>/. 1 


108 

2251 

2.08 

1171 

im 

1968. ' 

3 

lOH 


225 

2.08 

117 

108 

1980... 

3 

108 


226 

2.08 

1171 

108 

1970 ftmd after). 


117 

tw 

226 

1.03 

1081 

93 

OOyeors*_ 


1,701 


4,491 

2. (VI 

2,790 

104 

M years*_ 1 

— 

AUO 


6,43.6 

3.01 

4.299 

201 


OOUrAXID WITH SOCIAL aSClTRlTT>-SAIL WORK BBS PAID 
> Prom 1017 through 10M. 4H timrs more. 

» Pram lOU thraugh 1070, m thnes more. 

* Prom 1037 thi^b IVTO, 3 Umes monu 
Notx.—T ax rates and maximum earninen used in this 
sihiblt w«n taken from sabeb. A (sodai seourtty sec. 
1.400):andsobsh. B <^Iraad BeUnmwntSBe. 1,000);of 
cn. 0 of the Internal Revenus Code, as amend^, fram 
lfS7thr(nimim 

Exhibit prepeied by Walt Bands. Resoarah Director. 
National liadraiMi Pension Forum. Inc. 


IX HM it B.—gecfal- s cc u fWy verms rattnad 
retirement benc/lfs—a comparison 


Year 

Social 

s(ica- 

maxi¬ 

mum 

IKMSl- 

blo 

Rail¬ 
road 
retire- 
men t, 
maxi¬ 
mum 

pOBSl- 

blo 

Roil workers re- 
oelvod— 

Times 

more 

Dol- 

lars 

Per¬ 

cent 

more 

1987. 


11,440 

o' 

11,440 

0 

1038___ 

(') 

1,440 

0 

1,446 

0 

1930. 

$1,000 

1.440 

1.41 

420 

41.1 

1940. 

l.OSC 

1,440 

1.41 

4X 

41.1 

1941_ 

LOW 

1,440 

1.41 

420 

41,1 

1942. 

LUSd 

1,440 

1.41 

400 

41.1 

1043. 

i;o2o 

1,440 

1.41 

iaa 

41.1 

1944. 

1 1,02(1 

1,440 

1.41 

430j 

41.1 

1945_, 

i.oac 

1,440 

1.41 

430! 

41.1 

_ 

1,000 

L440 

1.41 

420 

41.1 

1947. 

1 1,000 

1.440 

I.4I1 


41.1 

1948. 

1 1.0X1 

*1,684 

1.55' 

BM 

55.1 

1049 - _ 

1,0X 

1,728 

l.(S9 

708 

r>9. 4 

I960. 

*1,280 

1,728 

1.35 

448 

3.4.0 

14 years •. 

I2,:i00 

X,8S0 

1.67: 

8,380 

67.0 





/Aot- 1 

Per- 




TYsus 

kr$ 

cent 




hti 

kM 

Um 

105!. 

1,800 

1,728 

0.96 

$70 

4.0 

1062. 

1,800 

i,7:» 

.96 

72, 

4.0 

1053. 

1,800 

1.728 

.96 

70 

4.(1 

Ift64 . 

1.WM) 

1.72K 

.9(1 

72 

10 


1,800 

1.708 

.96 

72 

4.0 


1,800 

1.728 

*90 

70 

4.0 

1967. 

1.800 

1,728 

.90 

72 

4.0 

IWS . 

l.KOO 

1,728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

1969. 

1.800 

1,7» 

.90 

72 

4.0 

1960-.1 

1,800 

1.728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

1961. 

l.HOO 

1.728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

1062. 

1,800 

1,728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

10’.3. 

i.Kon 

1,728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

IWM ., 

1.800 

1,728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

1066.^ 

1.800 

1.728 

.96 

72] 

4.0 

I96(i. 

1.800 

1,728 

.96 

72 

4.0 

16 years •. 

I 28,8001 27.646 

.96 

1.152{ 

40 




Timen 

IMlm 

Ikrcent 




mare 

mare 1 

mm 

1967. 

1,80(1 

2,010 

1.12 

$216 

12.0 

196K. 

l.HtWI 

2,(116 

1.12 

216 

12.0 

1969. 

1,K(H1 

2,010 

1.12 

216 

12.0 

1970. 

1.8()0| 2,016 

1.12 

016 

12.0 

4 yean**. 

T.'Awj H,OM 

1.12 

864 

10.0 

34 yours t. 

48,.6nn| 66,501 

\ 1. m 

8,002 



I No util II HttO. 

»ao-|iercent incroaiir, July 1, IW8—before, 1700; nfttsr, 
$8(M; total. 11,584. 

»7tt).H)eropnt incrome. Sept. I, 1050—before, $080; 
alter, aKNJ; total, $1,280. 

COMPARKD wrra aoaAi. sscuritt—rail worrbm 

ROCmVRD 

* From 1937 tlvongh 1950, two-tWrde more, 

< Prom 1951 Uirough 1900,4*finroeRt lent. 

• Prom 1907 throuRb 107U, oiio<ckbth more, 
t Prom 19:i7 throiiKli 1970, on«-8lxtti more, 

None.—Maximum heneSts ueed in this exhibit were 

taken froni the Hoeinl B(;curity Act and tl»> Kailroad 
itetirumeut Act—both, afl amended, from 1937 through 
IMO. 

Kxhiblt propand by Walt Rands, research director, 
National Railroad Pension Penun, Inc. 


Exhibit O—Social^security versus railroad- 
retirement monthly benc/ifs—a compari¬ 
son 



Bodal 

scour ityi 
1950 

Boeini 

security 

1951 

Rail- 

mad 

retire¬ 

ment 

1951 

Maximum retirement beno- 
fits puMibIc: 

For old ago..,..___ 

1 

$45.00: 

$68,50 ' 

$144.00 

Whies. 

02.80 

84.25 ; 

0 

Husband and wife... 

GAS) 

102.75 { 

0 

Doiwndont child. 

22.80 

*51.38 

0 

Total__ 

'o«ra)) 

(1,44.12) 

144.00 

Maximum..^............ 

86.00 ; 

150.00 

144.00 


175 poroent of the prUnsry iosuronoe amount for first 
child, and parents. 
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Exhibit C-^Social-seouritp versus railroad* 
retirement monthly benefits-*a oompari* 
« 07 i-~Contlnued 


Social 

security 

108U 

Social 

security 

1951 

Rail¬ 

road 

retire¬ 

ment 

1981 

$26.00 
13. (K) 

$48.30 

2118 

$82.73 

0 

39. (M) 

72.46 

0 

13.00 

24.18 

0 

82.00 

96.60 

82.73 

34.20 

61 38 

40.97 

34.20 

81.38 

40.07 

22.80 

« 81.38 

27.32 

87.00 

102. 76 

68.29 

88.00 

1.80.00 

109.28 

22.80 

161.38 

27.32 

20.62 

.36.88 

20.63 

20.83 

.34.89 

27.63 

13.03 

1 27.82 

17.05 

13.64 

36.71 

16.68 

273.60 

208. .V) 

437.04 

None 

160 00 

160.00 

None 

None 

(*) 

14.09 

80.00 

28.00 

Norn* 

(») 

None 

None 

(*) 

None 

None 

(.) 

None 

(‘) 

(‘) 

None 

42.00 


24.00 

40.80 


7.20 


Average retirement bonoflts: 

For old age.. 

"Wives.. 


DeiJendent child.. 


Total.. 

Maximum survivor bonoflts 
possible: 

Aged widows. 


WIdow.s with children.... 
Children,. 


Total. 

Maximum. 

Parents. 

Average .survivor bonoflts: 

Aged widows. 

"Vl'idow.s with children ... 

Children. 

parents . 

Maximum lunip*suni death 

benefit. 

Credit for military service 
performed (Worlu War 11)- 
Disnbilily Insurantw benefits.. 
Amount a benoflolary may 
earn In covered emnloy- 
mont without loss of riemv 

fits.. 

Old-age rotlremont benefits 

to a husband.... 

Survivor bonoflts; 

To n widower . 

To the widow', and every 
former wife divorced, of 

the individual. 

Retirement wage credits after 

ago 68. 

Maximum monthly retire¬ 
ment annuity aw'arded at 
age 6S; 

After r» years of coverage. J 
After 1 yours of coverage. 


‘ 78 percent of the primary insurance amount for first 
child, and parent,s. 

> Occuimtioiial and total disability. 

* EfTcetlvo Sept. 1, IWSO, 

* Wagc.s count t«»w'md benefits regardless of the 
worker’s afo*. 

' $80 (after Jan. 1,1051 and not lieforn June 30,1982). 

Note.— Henefits used in this exhibit were token from 
the Social Security Bulletin (December 1980 and Fel)- 
rtiary 1981), aiKl tlie Railroad Retirement Board 
Monthly Review (March 1981). 

Exhibit prepared by Walt Sands, Research Director, 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. 


Social Security Versus Railroad 
Retirement 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or HSBBASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, 1 ask consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record four tables 
entitled “Exhibits D, E, P. and a/» giv¬ 
ing additional comparisons between the 
social security and railroad systems, in¬ 
dicating that railroad employees do not 
receive as much for the money they pay 


in taxes, as do those working in Jobs 
covered by the social security system. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Exhibit D 

Dependents* benefits are more important 
than retirement benefits. So long as a man 
is still alive, he may be able to continue 
working and support his family, or if he has 
been successful he may have been able to 
accumulate something to help him out when 
he retires. Dependents* benefits are prima¬ 
rily Intended to take care of cases where the 
breadwinner dies relatively young and there 
must be some provision to take care of his 
wife and children. 


Social security versus railroad retirement 
monthly survivor beneflts—^ comparison 



Social security 

Rail- 

road 

retire¬ 

ment, 

1951 

1050 

1081 

MAXIMUM SURVIVOR BENE¬ 
FITS POSSIBLE 

Aged widows. 

$34.20 

$81.38 

$40.97 

Widow with nbildrpn. 

34.20 

22.80 

81,38 

>61.38 

40.97 
27.32 

Children. 

Widow and 1 ehild.-.-.,-. 

67.00 

102.76 

68.29 

Widow. 

34.20 
/ 22.80 
\ 22.80 

81.38 

1.81.38 

34.28 

40.97 
27.32 
27.32 

And 2 children. 

Total_ 

79.80 

137.01 

98.61 

Widow and 3 or more chil¬ 
dren or 4 or more childreu... 

Total (prorated 
equally) _ , „ 

21.28 
21.26 1 
21.26 
21.26 

^37.80 

87.80 ! 

37.80 
37.60 

27.32 
27.32 
27.32 
27.32 

85.00 

88.00 

g* 

g'g 

109.28 

109.28 

Mnxlniuin. , 

Parents. 

22.80 

‘ 61.38 

27.32 


>75 ijcroent of the primary insurance amount for first 
child, and parents. 

Exhibit projiared by Walt Sands, Research Director, 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. 

Exhibit E. Fouk Times Pebcent Equals 
6 Percent 

One rail worker pays 6-percent railroad- 
retirement tax. One Industrial worker pays 
1 Vi-percent social-security tax. Therefore, 
one rail worker pays as much tax as the com¬ 
bined tax of four industrial workers. 

Social security provides four Industrial 
workers and their families with retirement 
and survivor benefits as compared to rail¬ 
road-retirement benefits received by one rail 
worker, for whom there are no family benefits 
until after his death. 

Social-security versus railroad-retirement 
tax rates and monthly benefits, by fiscal 
year, 19S0-S2 



Boclal Security 

1 

Rail¬ 

road 

Retire¬ 

ment 

1980 

1051-62 

1960-62 

Tax rate (percent)_ 

UH 


•6 

Cost per month.___ 

tS.75 

$4.80 

$18.00 

Cost per year. 

48.00 

84.00 

216.00 


1 On $280 maximum earnings per month. 
* On $300 maximum earnings per month. 


SociaUseeurity versus railroad-retiremmt 
tax rates and monthly benefits, by fiscal 
year, 1950-52—Continued 



Social Security 

Rail¬ 

road 

Retire¬ 

ment 


Janu¬ 
ary to 
Au¬ 
gust, ] 
1080 

Sep¬ 

tem¬ 

ber 

1080 

to 

June 

1982 

July 

1952 

and 

after 

1050-82 

Maximum retirement 
benefits possible to 

1 worker and his 
family: 

i 

$45.60 

22.80 

$68.80 

34.28 

$80.00 

40.00 


Wife_ 




Husband and wife... 
Dependent children. 

68.40 

*16.60 

102.76 

*47.26^ 

120.00 

*30.00 


Total. 

88.00 

180.00 


$144.00 



Maximum retirement 
benefits poasible to 4 
workers and their 
families. 

86.00 
88.00 
88. (K) 
88.00 

150.00 

160.00 

160,00 

180.00 

180,00 

180.00 

160.00 

180.00 



Total. 

340.00 

600.00 

150. j 

600.00 


Maximum survivor 
benefits possible: 
Widow and 3 or more 
children. 


Or 4 or more children 
of 1 deceased 
worker. 

85.00 


150.00 







Maximum survivor 
benefits possible to 

4 families of 4 de¬ 
ceased w orkers * . 

( 86.00 
I 85.00 
1 85.00 
1 85.00 

160.00 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 
160.00 
180.00 
180. (H) 

*100.28 

Total. 

340.00 

1 

600.00 

600.00 





• Prorated equally. 

«4 widows and 12 or more children, or 16 or more 


vuuurou. 

»1961 ($108.32 in 1980; $110.24 in 1952). 

Exhibit prepared by Walt Bands, Research Director. 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. 

Exhibit F 

Under the Social Security Act, recently 
revised, the average monthly earnings of a 
qualified Individual is all that Is necessary 
to quickly determine the amount of retire¬ 
ment and survivor benefits. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, the 
formulas used appear complicated and diffi¬ 
cult to remember. The average rail em¬ 
ployee seldom knows the amount of his re¬ 
tirement annuity until after receiving his 
first check. Similarly, his wife and/or chil¬ 
dren, have little or no knowledge of the 
amount of survivor annuities due them, un¬ 
til after his death. 

Basically, the social security simplified 
formula (determined by taking 60 percent 
of the first $100 of total earnings, and 15 
percent of the balance, up to $300 per 
month) could be adopted and applied to 
figuring benefits under the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. 

Because the average rati employee today 
has a vague knowledge of benefits due him 
and/or his family, the social security sim¬ 
plified formula could appear on the reverse 
side of employee's stub (Form BA6) annu¬ 
ally received by each rail employee, show¬ 
ing total months of. service and wages from 
1937 to date. This could keep him constant¬ 
ly Informed as to benefits hs and/or his 
family may receive. 
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Soeial-$ec^rit|f vtr ua railroad-retiremant annuity formulat^-A eompoHaon iNuetf on 
_ $200 average monthly eaminge, after 20 yeara of aerviee 


Credit for lervioe prior 
to 1937.- 

8oolalseeiirity,19Sl 

Railroad letfaement, 1951 

Rettienent annuity (ormnla 

(') 

<0 


so percent of tlte first XKW.$ 06.00 

16 percent at the balance ($100).... 16.00 

2.4 peroeat of die first $30-- $1.20 

1.8 peroent of the next $100—--- L BO 

1.2 peroent of the balMoe ($60).60 

Total. 8.80 

Vears of service... X2o 


1 /a __ 82 m 

None. 

Nono. 

Dependent chikl........ 

Totoi-- _ 

1/2_ 8160 

___13a 00 



Wlrlow__ 

Survivor annuity formula 

3/4 _ - _$48.76 

40 percent of the first 176_$30.00 

10 percent of the balance ($125)- 12.50 

Total. 42.60 

Add 1 iieroent tor each year after 1936 
in wuicli employee was paid at least 
$200,15X42M cents___ 6.376 

Basic amount. 48.88 

3/4_. 

WiflnwAt- . _ . 

a/4 __ ... 48.7R 

u____ 1 ) 

Parent_-_ 

a/4 __ _ _ 48.7R 

1/2. 24.44 

oM\A 

a/4 _ _ .. _ 48.76 

1/2. 24 .44 

other eblldnm..«._ 

1/2. 32.50 

1/2. 24.44 


1 N<me. AvenfiD monthly wasea are counted from 1937 to time cmployoe roachoj; age 65. 

1 In addition to average monthly wages from 1937 to tiniu employee reaohes age 65, servioe boforo 10.37 mav also )>e 
counted. Average monthly wages for the years 1024 through 1031 are used for each month of service boiori« 10:i7. 
Total years of aervioo cannot be more than 30 until after Jiin. 1,1067, when prior servioo credit will be discontinued 
Exhibit prepared by Walt Sands, Eeaoarch Director, National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc. 


Exhibit O. Do Bailboao Dibabiutt Insitr- 
ANCB Bufums JuatiTT A Cost op Four 
Txmbs More Than Social SBcmuTY? 

The total ooit of railroad retirement (In¬ 
cluding disability Insurance), 200 percent 
more; (without including disability Insur¬ 
ance), 800 percent more than the total cost 
of all benefits provided under the Social 
Security Act.' 


SociaUaecurity veraua railroad-retirement 
benefit diatribution and coat analysis per 
$100 of earnings —a comparison 




Cost 

Rallro-ul rptin'ment, 1951 

distH- 
butlou > 

Pop- 

cent 

Per $100 
of earn- 
iup 

Pensions and retirement an¬ 
nuities... 

$0.49 

(xO) 

$2.04 

yilMihUlty nnfiiiit.ins. _ . 

.26 

(x61 

1.50 

Survivor nnuultkw..^........ 

.26 

ix6) 

1.50 

Administration-...__— 

.01 

(x6) 

.00 

Total . . 

1.00 

6 

6.00 

Social security 1951- 


IH 

1.50 

Dollars more paid by rail em- 

_. ..... - 



4.50 





«Source: P. 6. flic FRM-l-l, Fob. 17, 1947, mimeo 
bulletin Issued by Ofllce Of the Director of Research, 
Railroad Retbement Board. 


NotE.~Of each 16 paid by rail employees, II.M (total 
oost of all soclal-MCurlty benefits) to aUc^tod to dtoa* 
bllity annuities. By comparison to social security, rail 
employees pay 3 times (»» percent) more taxes for pen- 
sionB, retirement, and survivor annuities, and 4 times 
(^ percent) more taxes when disability annuities are 
included. 

Exhibit prepared by Walt Sands. Research Direotor, 
National Railroad Pension Forum, Ino. 


' No disability insurance benefits provided 
imder social security. 


Confidence in the Ckiefi of Staff 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 

OP ARKANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNZHED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. FULBRiaHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an Interesting article written by Walter 
Lippmann, which appeared in the Wash¬ 
ington Post this morning. The article 
discusses the danger of the publication 
of secret papers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Today and Tomorrow 
Walter Lippmann) 


In view of what appears to be coming in 
the great Inquiry which begins on Thursday 
we must ask ourselves what is going to hap¬ 
pen to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They face 
the fac; that there to now to be published 
an only somewhat expurgated version of their 
most secret papers. When they wrote or ap¬ 
proved these papers they believed that these 
papers would not be publtohed~that they 
would be confidential for themselvee. their 
lawful superiors, and the commanders in the 
field to whom they toeued laitruotloni. 

There to no need to guecs now about what 
the publication of theee papers to going to 
prove about the best way to conduct the 
Korean war. But one does not have to be a 


prophet to see what the precedent now being 
set to going to do to the conduct of the 
United States Qovernment. 

We, that to to say the administration and 
the opposition and everyone else so far as 1 
can see except a few stray dissenters, have 
accepted the theory that an oSlcer. who dlB> 
agrees with his orders, may by challenging 
the Integrity of his lawful superiors compel 
them to open up all their files to tlie Inspec¬ 
tion of Congress. According to this theory 
the congressional investigators are the judges 
of what shall or shall not be published. 
What they decide to publish is to be treated 
as the evidence in a popular debate which is 
to pass upon the Integrity and the compe¬ 
tence of the men responsible for the defense 
of the Nation. 

Th^s Is the theory which we are about to 
make into a precedent. It to being done, 
some say. In the name of the sacred right 
of the people to know all the facts. They 
are, 1 believe, profoundly mistaken. If this 
theory goes unchallenged, if what Is about to 
be done is accepted as a precedent, as one of 
the legitimate usages of our constitutional 
system, the effect will not be to give the 
people access to the truth. The effect will be 
to conceal, to disguise, to falsify the truth 
that is given to the President, and to ,the 
Congress, and to the people. 

Once the precedent Is set, it will mean 
that no paper in the files of the Government 
can be considered truly confidential. Today, 
the arbiter of what Is and of what Is not 
confidential happens to be Senator IltcHARD 
B. Rubeell of Georgia, an able and judicious 
man. But If Seiiator Bussell can browse 
around in the papers of the Chiefs of Staff 
and be the arbiter as to whether they have 
Q right to say that this paper is too secret 
to be published, then his successors will also 
be the arbiters. 

Senator Bussfxl Is a Democrat who will 
not wish to Injure fatally a Democratic ad¬ 
ministration. But his successor might be 
one who did wish to do just that, and he 
might Insist, therefore, upon publishing the 
very documents which Senator Russell has 
not published. Thus all the Chiefs of Staff, 
and I might add all other responsible offi¬ 
cials, are on notice from here on out that 
some time or other any document they sign 
may be published In whole or in part, In 
Its context or nut of Its context. 

What will this do to the Chiefs of Staff? 
Approximately what it would do to a boy 
writing to bis girl, to a husband writing to 
bis wife, to a business man writing to his 
partner, or to Senator Taft writing to Sen¬ 
ator WiiERRT, Ifithey felt sure that their let¬ 
ters were going to be published—^most prob¬ 
ably at the moment when they would ccuse 
the maximum embarrassment. Letters writ¬ 
ten with a knowledge that they may be pub¬ 
lished will be the kind of letters that are 
written for publication. They will be 
phonies In that they will say what will look 
as well as possible in print. The effect will 
be to make the formal papers of the Gov¬ 
ernment a false front which does not reveal, 
which In fact to designed to conceal, the 
truth. This Is already the character of some 
of the paper work in the Government; It is 
written with an eye to the headlines which 
will be used when and If It to published, 
and what the olfioial really thinks has to be 
ascertained by calling him on the telephone 
or asking him to lunch. But this kind of 
disintegration has not presumably become 
characteristic as yet of the papers that deal 
with the Issues of life and death, with 
the military security and the high policy of 
the United States. 

But if this evil precedent Is set, that Is 
Just what will happen to these papers. They 
will be written for nublicatlon and they will 
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be addressed not to the vital Interests of the 
United States In the long run but to the 
passions and the prejudices and the Ignor¬ 
ance of the moment. The papers will not 
be worth reading If they are written for pub¬ 
lication. In fact they will be worse than use¬ 
less In that they will not bo honest. 

Those who think that the right of the 
people to know can be met by destroying the 
rules of confidence and publishing anything 
and everything should ask themselves why 
they think It right, why they believe It to 
be part of the very substance of liberty, that 
Bome relations shall be privileged and not 
opened to publicity; the relations of husband 
and wife, of lawyer and client, of doctor and 
patient, of priest and his charges. Why do 
we protect these relationships? Is It not In 
order to protect oiu* liberties? In Govern¬ 
ment the relationship between the civil i>ower 
and the military, between the President and 
his lawful military advisers, the Joint Chiefs. 
Is as sensitive and as critical as any of the 
private relations that we protect. On the 
Integrity of the relation between the Presi¬ 
dent and his advisers may depend the life of 
the Nation. That relation must be destroyed. 
It will be destroyed. If the privilege of con¬ 
fidence Is taken away. 


Proposed InpestigatioB of State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

or INDIANA 

IN TBB SENAH of THE XHUTED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a resolution 
adopted by the American Legion Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Department of 
Indiana, together with the opening re¬ 
marks of Department Commander Jack 
McIntyre at the emergency meeting on 
AprU 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

Indiana Execxttzve Com:i^^ex Report 

The American Legion executive commit¬ 
tee of the Department of Indiana in a special 
meeting on Thursday, April 12, after hearing 
a full report of Don WUson. Clarksburg. 
W. Va.. chairman of the foreign relations 
committee of the national organization of 
the American Legion, adopted the following 
recommendations as a matter of policy of 
the Department of Indiana: 

1. Insist that an Impartial committee of 
the Senate or House conduct a careful and 
Impasaionate Investigation of the State De¬ 
partment and that Dean Acheson, Secretary 
of State, be immediately replaced, so as to 
give the American people a feeling of con¬ 
fidence In their Government's foreign policy. 

2. That a demand be made upon Congress 
to enact laws that this Nation will make no 
export or loan to any other nation who sells 
war materials directly or mdlrectly to any 
nation who directly or Indirectly Is engaged 
In combat against American troops, or who 
threatens violence by word or deed In its 
dealings. 

3. To request of the Congress, action to 
prevent our State Department and/or the 
President from giving Formosa to the Red 
Chinese. 

4. To request of Congress that it make 
appropriations of moneys for Nationalist 
China, so that they can continue to build 
a strong military force and to discourage 


Soviet and Red Chinese aggression, and pro¬ 
vide by such action safeguards of adminis¬ 
tration that wUl Insure that this money will 
be spent wisely and economically. 

5. To request that Congress enact a law 
providing penalties, by fine or Imprisonment, 
for any officer In Government charged with 
carrying out Congress' will, who Intentionally 
failed to do so, and urge strict enforcement 
of present statutes. 

6. To request of our Congress that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur be invited to make a 
public report to the Joint sessions of the 
Congress of the United States for the benefit 
of those bodies and all American citizens. 
The Department of Indiana deplores the fact 
that partisan politics has been Injected In 
the Issuance of the present Invitation. 

7. To request of Congress that they In¬ 
struct the United States delegation to the 
United Nations to emphatically oppose the 
admission of Red China to the United Na¬ 
tions, and to use the veto power, if neces¬ 
sary. to prevent such admission. That the 
people of this country request of the United 
Nations that It Immediately take steps to 
become a United Nations In actuality and 
stop the Communist aggression fast spread¬ 
ing over the free countries of the world. 

8. To request of Congress that It refuse to 
appropriate any money to carry out any 
treaty obligation, the terms of which have 
not been approved by the Senate as provided 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

0. To enact a program of universal mili¬ 
tary training and Insist that Congress desist 
from the political bickering which to this 
date had delayed and Impeded Its passage. 

In addition to the above recommendations, 
the committee endorsed the following state¬ 
ment of National Commander Brie Cocke, Jr., 
in which he urged the following: 

1. Use of the Chinese Nationalist troops to 
fight the invading Communists. 

2. Bombing of Red Jiunp-off bases In Man¬ 
churia. 

8. Blockading of Chinese ports to cut off 
flow of supplies. 

"These measures are necessary to save 
American lives. They are military decisions, 
not political. * * • Unless General Ridg- 
way la permitted to do the things MacArthur 
was forbidden to do. there can be no genuine 
United Nations victory in Korea." 

Opening Remarks or Indiana Department 
Commander Jack McInttre at the Emer¬ 
gency Meeting or the Department Execu¬ 
tive Committee, Which Was Hxu> Thurs¬ 
day, April 12. 1851, at Department Head¬ 
quarters 

Members of the executive committee, first 
I would like to state the purpose of this 
meeting. It has been called for the reason 
that a policy of the Department of Indiana 
must be formulated in regard to the present 
crisis. I regret the use of the term "Mac¬ 
Arthur Crisis" In the news releases. This 
meeting shall be for the purpose only of es¬ 
tablishing our policy for the guidance of the 
department and the various posts of the de¬ 
partment. 

The American Legion mxut never be la¬ 
beled as a group used for political purposes. 
I remind you that our constitution speclfl- 
cally states that the American Legion shall be 
absolutely nonpolitloal, and shall not be for 
the dissemination of i^tlsan principles. Z 
trust that you will govern yourselves accord¬ 
ingly in any discussion which may follow. 
The demand for a statement of policy of this 
department comes from the people of the 
State, from the rank and file members of our 
organization, and from the various posts of 
the department. The American Legion has 
long been looked to as one of the leading 
organizations of this country. The people of 
this State desire to know our policy. Under 
trying days that we are now facing, we should 
definitely state our attitude. The imlty of 
this country must be one of the chief pur¬ 
poses of our organization. 


Our organization has long advocated strong 
national defense. Such a defense must be 
supplemented by a proper and understanding 
foreign policy. It Is our duty as a part of 
the national organization to express our feel¬ 
ings and our recommendations to the na¬ 
tional organization for consideration. 

In the past few days, too many people have 
made hasty statements without duo con¬ 
sideration of the problems involved. There 
is a great need for a constructive and an 
understanding expression of the problems 
facing the United States today. 

We are fortunate In having with us tonight 
Donald Wilson, chairman of the National 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, to review and explain many of 
the problems facing us as a country, and 
to review action taken in the past by the 
American Legion regarding foreign policy. 

The question of the right of the President 
to discharge General MacArthur Is entirely 
without the province of our department. 
That question need not arise at this meeting. 
I would class It as being of a political nature 
and would feel Justified In ruling such dis¬ 
cussion out of order. 

Our purpose here tonight must of necessity 
be to develop a clear understandable state¬ 
ment of policy and recommendations to the 
people of the State of Indiana and to all 
others concerned. The demand for our 
answer has been great, and it being a matter 
of policy, I felt Justified In calling this 
special meeting. 

You are the representatives of the Legion 
in your area, and I know that you speak for 
the Legionnaires you so represent. May the 
discussions and the decisions reached from 
such discussion be solely for God and country. 


The Soldier and the Stafetman 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRIEN McMAHON 

or CONNECTICUT ’ 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 
Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Soldier and the States¬ 
man” ; I also ask to have printed in con¬ 
nection with this editorial another un¬ 
der the subhead “The great debate,” 
both being published in the April 28 
issue of America. The second editorial 
discusses the controversy over the re¬ 
moval of General MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Soldier and the Statesman 
All professions have their dangers, all gen¬ 
eral truths have their fallacies, all spheres 
of action have their limits, and are liable to 
improper extension or alteration. Every pro¬ 
fessional man has rightly a zeal for his pro¬ 
fession, and he would not do his duty to¬ 
wards it without that zeal. And that zeal 
soon becomes exclusive, or rather necessarily 
involves a sort of exclusiveness. A zealous 
profeiMlonal man soon comes to think that 
his profession Is all In all. and that the world 
would not go on without it. 

We have heard, for instance, a great deal 
lately in regard to the war in India, of po¬ 
litical views suggesting one plan of cam¬ 
paign. and military views suggesting another. 
How hard It must be for the ixfilltary man 
to forego his own strategical dispositions, 
not on the ground that they are not the 
best->not that they are not acknowledged by 
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vho aeverthelew put tlMm Mide to be 
the beet for the object of military euoooee— 
^t Imuae muitary success is not the hlgh- 
«« of objects, and the end of ends-be- 
cauM It Is not the sovereign science, but 
must ever be subordinate to political oonsld- 
eratlcms or maxims of government, which Is 
a Wghw ^enoe with higher objects-and 
that therefore his sure success on the field 
must be relinquished because the Interests 
of the council and the cabinet requlie the 
sacrifloe. that the war must yield to the 
statesman's craft, the commander In chief 
to the governor general. 

Yet what the soldier feds is natural, and 
what the statesman does Is Jtist. This colli¬ 
sion, this desire on the part of every profeo- 
Bl^ to be suprems—this necessary, though 
reluctant, subordination of the one to the 
other—Is a process ever going on, ever acted 
out before our eyes. The civilian Is In rivalry 
with the soldier, the soldier with the civilian. 
The diplomatist, the lawyer, the political 
economist, the merchant, each vrlshes to 
usurp the powers of the state, and to mold 
society upon the principles of his own ptir- 
eu!t. (From an address to the students of 
medicine of the Catholic University of Ire¬ 
land by John Henry Newman, rector of the 
un!vf’-lty, November 1858.) 


policy—a new policy for which no similar 
groundwork has been laid and for which, 
quite possibly, no similar groundwork oould 
be laid. 

We have a foreign policy, one which was 
summarised In these pages ("United States 
foreign policy: 1845-60," America, January 
27.1051). This policy was set by our elected 
omctals. It embraces the United Nations, 
the Truman doctrine, the Morshall plan, and 
the North Atlantic Pact. The United Na¬ 
tions is Important chiefly because the Char¬ 
ter enunciates principles accepted by almost 
the whole world (at least verbally) and ac¬ 
cepted In reality by the vast preponderance 
of the peoples of the world. A United States 
foreign policy based on the Charter has the 
maximum support from other nations which 
any United States foreign policy can have. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
and the North Atlantic Pact are, generally 
speaking, United States-sponsored policies 
originated to make up for the Incapacity of 
the UN to achieve International security. 
They were all adopted and implemented over 
a period of 4 years, after our political, eco¬ 
nomic. and military authorities had decided 
that our national security depended on keep¬ 
ing the nations of Western Curope free and 
strong. 


than to see us divert our at present limited 
power Into an all-out war with China. It 
may be true that we oould bomb Manchurian 
bases without getting into an all-out war 
with either Red China or Soviet Russia, but 
the odds are against it. The time may come 
when we ehall have to take the chance. But 
the longer this decision can be postponed, the 
better. 

We have nothing to lose by building up 
our mUltory power and that of our allies so 
that we can use it where we, and not our 
enemies, think It ought to he expended. The 
impatience of a c omm a nd er to be allowed 
to destroy the enemy facing him In the field 
is understandable. But tbe over-all doci- 
alons have to be made by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The Hearst and other lion-baiting 
press can scream as loudly as they want. 
If we are careful not to alienate our Buro- 
pean allies, the reason Is that our milita ry 
leaders, as well as our poUtlcal leaders, are 
convinced that a quick victory in Korea can 
come too high. 


Roberf I Rules of Order 


The Cheat Debate 

If anything were needed to prove beyond 
all question that the dleoussion of public 
touee has leached a low ebb in the United 
States, it is the furor over the removal of 
General MacArthur. Emotion, half-truths, 
unsubstantiated reports, and extremely frag¬ 
mentary information have been fused in the 
fire of smoldering resentments and frustra¬ 
tions into a strange alloy that passes for 
public opinion. 

In the first place. It is hard to see how the 
President of the United States can allow a 
military commander In one theater to pre¬ 
empt executive control over ou • foreign pol¬ 
icy. As Cardinal Newman wrote nearly a 
century ago, military policy must remain 
subservient to political ccntrol. Political 
control must remain In thr hands of civilians 
elected through established procedures of 
popular control of our Government. The 
President of the United States, in conjimo- 
tlon with Congress, Is responsible to the peo¬ 
ple of this country for our foreign policy. 
When a military commander, no matter how 
skillful or successful, attempts to ncurp tbe 
authority of the Precidont and of Congress, 
the only possible course for the President is 
to remove him. Otherwise we would have 
anarchy. 

General MacArthur, after all. is not tbe 
only military figure who might exploit his 
popularity to try to wrest from the President 
control of our foreign policy In Its military 
aspects. General Eisenhower, for one, has 
Just as much right to try to assume the 
driver's seat. On hearing of MacArthur's 
removal, Ike said that a man accepts certain 
Inhibitions when he dons a uniform. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur apparently found It Impos¬ 
sible to accept such Inhibitions. In that 
case he should have resigned Instead of pre¬ 
cipitating the present confusion. After 
resigning he could have had his say. 

All Informed observers readily admit that 
the President certainly acted within his con¬ 
stitutional authority In removing General 
MacArthur, and acted with good reason. 
They add, however, that the question of tbe 
wisdom or unwisdom of MacArthur’s policy, 
as contrasted with the one we have adopted. 
Is still debatable. Thla is true. But the 
reasone for sticking to our present policy. 
Instead of making substantial changes in It, 
have not been sulBclently set forth. 

f^lgn policy demands continuity. No 
policy will work If we spend several years 
htylng Its groundwork, spend billions and bil¬ 
lions of dollars to put it. so to speak, within 
■coring distance, and then drop it lor a new 


This we have done. Militarily. Europe Is 
only beginning to produce the divlBlons 
needed to ward off a Russian attack. But the 
economic and political strength necessary for 
a military build-up has been achieved. It 
has been achieved in accordance with a well- 
thought-out plan and at heavy expense to 
the United States. 

Xiet’s stop a moment to consider what we 
have in Europe. First of all, some 200,000,- 
000 people—people whose traditions of po¬ 
litical freedom and culture are similar to our 
own. Secondly, an industrial capacity so 
great that if we can keep it on our side we 
can outmatch Russia's capacity to produce 
the armamento essential to military victory. 
Thirdly, an enormous military potential, 
now being activated, plus air bases from 
which we can strike to stem a Soviet attack. 

Contrast this situation with Asia. For 
one reason or another, we have built up next 
to nothing out there. It is extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether we could ever have built up 
much. Despite Its teeming populations, Asia 
laclw effective political organisation. It 
lacks Industrial development, its primitive 
and sprawling economics and political so¬ 
cieties—with the exception, perhape. of 
Japan—defy any attempt on our part to 
make reliable allies of its peoples. No nation 
in the Orient today can be built into a for¬ 
midable military power within the next few 
years. From no terrain In Asia can we knock 
out Buoda, if it comes to that. We could 
knock out the cities of Red China, but this 
would not destroy Bed China. It would 
leave a moss of rural Chinese able to carry on 
guerrilla warfare endlessly. 

Our present military armament Is limited. 
We cannot pour much more of it into the 
Far Boat without weakening our ability to 
operate effectively In Europe. If we con- 
quorod the cities of Red China, where would 
that leave us? Russia would still be Intact. 
It could probably move into Western Europe 
with ease. We would have lost allies who can 
play an extremely important part In the 
eventual defeat of Russia, and we would have 
gained practically nothing of value in the 
Far Bast. We are already punishing the 
Red Chinese In Korea bo severely that they 
are shooting their seriously wounded. All 
avaUable buUdlngs are being reqiaaitioned 
in the cities of China to care for the thou- 
Bands of other oasualtlee. The chances of 
our causing dlasenalon and perhaps revolu¬ 
tion on the mainland are improving dally. 

We have nothing to fear from Re.l China. 
Soviet Russia la the foe we have to fear. 
Russia would probably like nothing better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or MAHTI.AND 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. O’CfONOR. Mr. President, some 
75 years ago Maj. Henry Martyn Robert, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, 
published a book, whicii has been of the 
utmost significance ever since in the 
public and civic life and activities of our 
country. His work, Robert's Rules of 
Order, has been the stand-by of legisla¬ 
tors and citizens alike during three- 
quarters of a century. In their efforts to 
conduct public and civic gatherings in 
accordance with orderly procedures. 

At the time this splendid publication 
was first issued, the author presented 
1,000 copies to leaders in various activi¬ 
ties of national life. Now, in connection 
with the issuance of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary edition of the Rules of Or¬ 
der, and in recognition of the fact that 
all of Major—later (jksneral—Robert's 
children have at one time or another 
lived in Maryland, it has been my very 
good fortune to receive a copy of this 
new edition, with the compliments of 
Mrs. Henry M. Robert, Jr., daughter-in- 
law of the author, and a woman of out¬ 
standing attainments. 

Appropriately termed, in a New York 
Herald Tribune editorial of recent date 
as "Democracy's Best Seller," the publi¬ 
cation has been purchased by citizens 
and organizations to a total of 1,500,000 
copies since its publication in 1876. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial from the Herald Tribune be re¬ 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Dxmocract's Best Belles 

A New England town meeting bas often 
been called tbe best exemplification of de¬ 
mocracy In action. And town meetings or 
other deliberative asemblles where tbe will 
of tbe majority rules and the right of a 
minority to be heard is respected owe their 
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orderly procedures to a book which Ma]. 
Henry Martyn Robert, of the United States 
Corps of Engineers, began to think about In 
1863. worked over 14 years and finally pub> 
lished on February 19, 1876. The Library of 
Congress has recently held an exhibit cele¬ 
brating the seventy-fifth anniversary of what 
might be called democracy’s best seller. For 
Robert’s Rules of Order has sold 1,500,000 
copies since Its publication date. 

Brigadier General Robert died in 1925. His 
Interest in the purpose and accomplishment 
of his book was fond and lifelong. He saw 
it become a classic of parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. In accepting last April from his 
widow mnnuBcrlpts and other papers show¬ 
ing the growth of the ‘’rules." Librarian of 
Congress Evans spoke of the way in which 
the work of General Robert had helped “de- 
macracy express itself in terms of decision, 
action, and result." It was accurate ap¬ 
praisal and just praise. Wherever men 
gather in large or small numbers to prac¬ 
tice their faith in the right of free men to 
discuss in large or small degree community 
decision and action, they owe their rules of 
harmonious debate to the pages of Henry 
Martyn Robert’s genuinely monumental 
manual. The copyright on Robert's Rules of 
Order runs until 1971. But the claim to 
fame of a young Army engineer will last 
much longer in the democracy whose orderly 
expression and Just bounds he did so much 
to establish. 


Foreign Policy in Alia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 

or iimiANA 

IN THE SENA’TE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
a resolution adopted by Byron W. 
Thornburg Post, No. 10, of the American 
Legion, of Marion, Ind., regarding the 
Asiatic policy of the United States. 

There being no objection, the resolu¬ 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Whereas the preamble to the constitution 
of the American Legion pledges this organi¬ 
zation to foster and perpetuate 100-percent 
Americanism, and through Its national de- 
pai'tment and district leaders, schools, con¬ 
tests, and distribution of educational litera¬ 
ture. and the zeal of its members the Amer¬ 
ican Legion has been waging a constant 
fight against communism; and 

Whereas In the course of events, there has 
been a trend in the foreign policy of the 
United States Government toward appease¬ 
ment and recognition of world communist 
elements as evidenced by recent congres¬ 
sional inve.stigatlons. the United States Gov¬ 
ernment’s foreign policy toward China, and 
the refusal of our Government to allow 
blockading of Communist Chinese ports or 
the bombing of Communist Manchurian 
bases In the war In Korea; and 

Whereas these aforesaid events exemplify 
a foreign policy pursued by the United 
States Government In direct opposition to 
the spirit of the preamble of the constitu* 
tlon of the American Legion by appeasing 
and recognizing Communist elements whose 
admitted purpose Is to overthrow the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States by force; Now, 
therefore, be It 


Resolved, That Byron W. Thornburg Post. 
No. 10. of the American Legion. Department 
of Indiana, declare that the spirit and creed 
of the American Legion can best be .iro- 
znoted by demanding that the foreign policy 
of the United States embody the following 
directives: 

1. That the United States Government not 
recognize the communistic Chinese Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. That the United States Delegates to the 
United Nations work against and vote 
against admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations, and In the event it shall 
become necessary that the Delegates of the 
United States to the United Nations exercise 
the veto power of the United States for the 
purpose of preventing the admission of Com¬ 
munist China to the United Nations. 

3. That the island of Formosa never be 
turned over to Communist China. 

4. That the Manchurian bases of Commu¬ 
nist China be bombed by the United Nations 
forces fighting in Korea if deemed necessary 
by the Par Eastern Command. 

5. That Nationalist China manpower be 
utilized in the war against the Communists. 

6. That Communist China not be per¬ 
mitted to take part In the Japanese peace 
treaty. 

7. That the United Nations forces in the 
Far East be permitted to blockade the Chi¬ 
nese Communist ports; be it further 

Resolved. That Byron W. Thornburg Post, 
No. 10. American Legion, Department of In¬ 
diana. demand the resignation of the pres¬ 
ent Secretary of State of the United States 
Government and his aides and counselors 
responsible for the present United States 
foreign policy; and be It further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting of Byron 
W. Thornburg Post, No. 10, American Legion. 
Department of Indiana, and that copies 
thereof be forwarded to Senator Homer E. 
CAPEHART, Senator William E, Jznnkr, Rep¬ 
resentative John V. Beamer, National, De¬ 
partment, and District Headquarters of the 
American Legion, and to the members of the 
press. 

Approved and adopted by special meeting 
of Byron W. Thornburg Post. No. 10, Ameri¬ 
can Legion, Department of Indiana at Marlon, 
Ind., this 13th day of April 1951. 

William Ireland. 

Post Commander, 

Attest; 

Raymond Hevner, 

Post Adjutant. 


General MacArthur Underestimates Fa¬ 
natical Faith of Chinese Communists, 
Says Marquis Childs 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include herewith an article by Marquis 
Childs, which appeared in the Washing¬ 
ton Post of Friday, April 27, 1961. The 
article entitled “The Error of Easy War,” 
follows: 

Trz error op East War 
(By MarquU OhUds) 

RXAMPLSZ IN HISTORY 

Confronted with the dynamic of com¬ 
munism since 1917, the West has reacted with 


a series of errors that add up to something 
close to disaster. Those errors seems to me 
to have grown primarily out of repeated 
underestimation of the force of communism 
as an ideology, as a godless religion, as a sys¬ 
tem of capturing the hopes and Imagination 
of millions. 

In the long tragedy of errors two stand out 
with glaring consplcuousness. And what is 
more they suggest that a third blunder aris¬ 
ing from this same underestimation will be 
made if some powerful people have their way. 

The first error lay in the effort of the 
British with a little help from the other 
allies, to put down the Bolshevik revolution 
after the end of World War I. Intelligence 
reports Indicated widespread disaffection in 
Russia directed at the little band of con¬ 
spirators who were beginning to apply the 
techniques of a new tyranny. 

These reports, which were substantially 
correct, led the British to believe that by 
backing certain Cossack generals and send¬ 
ing in an expeditionary force the revolution 
could be put down and the threat to the 
stability of all Europe brought to an end. 
But the means used for this objective were 
pathetically small. The expedition sent to 
Archangel was a mere handful of men and 
the Cossack generals were so discredited that 
they rallied little or no support behind them. 

If the western allies had been prepared to 
send in a force of several hundred thousand 
trained and experienced men, the response of 
the Russian people might have been different 
and the shaky Bolshevik regime overthrown. 
In the war-weary west a force of that size 
and cost was out of the question. Bo the 
net result of the feeble and futile interven¬ 
tion was to leave a heritage of resentment 
and suspicion among the Bolsheviks and 
disillusion among those who had hoped to 
see the regime toppled over. 

The second fundamental error was also, 
in my opinion, due to underestimating the 
force of communism as an ideology fanati¬ 
cally bent on world conquest. The mistakes 
of Yalta and Potsdam at the end of World 
War II derived from Roosevelt’s belief that 
Soviet Russia would be willing to live side 
by Bide with the western powers in a peace¬ 
ful world. It’was in the hope of gaining 
Soviet confidence and cooperation that con¬ 
cessions were offered the Russians both in 
Europe and in Asia. 

Roosevelt sincerely believed that he would 
win them around and only at the very end 
of his life was he at least partly brought 
to a sense of the realities by certain insult¬ 
ing messages from Stalin. The only small 
gain in this was that the rest of the world 
could not help but be convinced that Amer¬ 
ica had done everything possible to get 
peaceful cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and that therefore the blame must be on 
thn Russian side. 

In his speech to Congress. General Mac¬ 
Arthur included a review of developments 
In China in the past 50 years in which, inci¬ 
dentally, he made no mention at all of Sun 
Yat-sen, who was the principal leader of 
the revolution against the feudal regime cf 
the Manchus. Then he said: 

"There Is little of the ideological concept 
either one way or another in the Chinese 
make-up. The standard of living is so low 
and the capital accumulation has been so 
thoroughly dissipated by war that the masses 
are desperate and eager to follow any lead¬ 
ership which seems to promise the alleviation 
of woeful stringencies." 

This once again, it seems to me, underesti¬ 
mates the fanatical faith of the Communists 
in China who are seeking to weld an iron grip 
on the Chinese masses. Consequently, it en¬ 
courages a serious underestimation of the 
task to be accomplished if communism is to 
be overthrown in China. 

The long-term national Interests of this 
country and of Asia may well coincide with 
such a goal regardless of its cost. But it 
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caxmot b« won on tho cbaap im4 oasy. It 
would call for military preparation far in ad- 
yanoe of anything now planned and would 
In turn mean a resolution and determina¬ 
tion on the part of the American people 
which would persuade mm to accept continu¬ 
ing aacrlfleei and restrictions. 

TO try to do It on the cheap and easy 
could be expected to produce the results that 
came out of the feeble, half-hearted efforts 
to suppress the Bolshevik revolution In 
1919 and 1990. America’s friends in China, 
and they are undoubtedly numbered In the 
millions, would be made dlsUltialoned and 
resentful. The Oonununlst regime In Peiping 
would be strengthened. 

It Is revealing that many of the Republi¬ 
cans who have flocked around MacArthur’s 
banner are those who have sought to cur¬ 
tail the draft, to put a ceiling on military 
manpower, to impede plans for the defense 
of Europe, and to cut military appropriations. 
They are seizing on what they think is a 
cheap and easy way to bring the war to an. 
end with a sudden and miraculous victory. 

General BfacArthur has held out no such 
promise. Since he has advocated strength 
everywhere, it must be deeply disturbing that 
his words should give aid and comfort to men 
who seem to want to scuttle America's po¬ 
sition In the world. 


DecoraftioB of Paol W. Ward by President 
Anriol, of France 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HERBERT R. OXONOR 

or MAXTLANO 

IN rmS SENATE OF THE UNI'TED STATES 

Tuesday, May i, 1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, In con¬ 
nection with the recent visit to Wash¬ 
ington of President Vincent Auriol, of 
France, a distinguished honor was con¬ 
ferred upon Paul W. Ward, a member of 
the Baltimore Sun Washington bureau, 
who has specialized for a number of 
years in International affairs. 

By authority of President Auriol, Mr. 
Ward was designated as a Chevalier of 
the French Legion of Honor, the citation 
listing it as a token of appreciation for 
an outstanding service to the cause of 
freedom and peace in the Journalistic 
field. 

Other newspapermen well known to 
Members of the Senate and to the peo¬ 
ple of this area generally who were ac¬ 
corded a like honor by President Auriol 
were James B. Reston, of the New York 
Times, and Fbrdlnand Kuhn, Jr., of the 
Washington Post. 

The people of Maryland were particu¬ 
larly pleased at the designation of Mr. 
Ward. Although still comparatively 
young, he has covered many of the 
world’s important political developments 
here and abroad during the past critical 
10 years. 

The account of his awurd which ap¬ 
peared in an article in the Baltimore 
Sun suggests in all-too-brief fashion 
twft wy of the important matters through¬ 
out the world which Mr. Ward has re¬ 
corded for the Baltimore Sun. His ex¬ 
cellence in the field of international re¬ 
porting won for him in 1948 a Pulitzer 
Prize for a distinguished example of re¬ 
porting of international affairs. 


In these days when proper dissemina¬ 
tion of Information throughout the 
world is so Important to the attainment 
and preservation of peace, objective re¬ 
porting of international affairs is of the 
highest importance, and Mr. Ward and 
the other gentlemen mentioned are to 
be highly congratulated on the recog¬ 
nition that has been accorded them in 
this important field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar¬ 
ticle from the Baltimore Moniing Sun 
of March 31 be inserted in the Record 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PAtn. Ward Made Chevalier or French Legxon 
Of Honor 

Washington. March 30.—Paul W. Ward, 
member of the Sun's Washington bureau 
and specialist in International affairs, was 
notified today of his designation as a cheva¬ 
lier of the French Legion of Honor. 

Tho award was bestowed by authority of 
President Vincent Auriol. of Prance, now 
visiting in Washington, “as a token of appre¬ 
ciation for your outstanding services to the 
cause of freedom and peace in the Journal¬ 
istic field." 

Mr. Ward la In Paris covering meetings 
of the Deputies who are trying to arrange 
a conference of Big Pour Foreign Ministers— 
Great Britain, France, Russia, and the United 
States. He received notice of his decoration 
In a cablegram from Henri Bonnet, French 
Ambassador to the United States. 

TEXT or MESSAGE 

The notification message stated: 

"The President of the French Republio 
has instructed me to Inform you that you 
have been named chevalier In our national 
order of the Ijeglon of Honor. This award 
Is granted to you on the occasion of Presi¬ 
dent AurloVs visit to the United States as a 
token of appreciation f<xr your outstanding 
services to the cause of freedom and peace 
In thA Journalistic field." 

Similar honors were awarded to James B. 
Reston, of the New York Times, and Ferdi¬ 
nand Kuhn, Jr., of the Washington Post. 

A member of the Sun staff since 1030, Mr. 
Ward, 45, has devoted more than half of 
that time to writing of world politics in 
Washington and abroad. In 1948 he was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize for a distinguished 
example of reporting of international affairs. 

The Pulitzer award was given in recogni¬ 
tion of a series of articles on life in the 
Soviet Union, written In 1947 as a result of 
Inquiries made by Mr. Ward while he was 
covering extended sessions of a forelga min¬ 
isters’ conference in Moscow that year. 

Althotigh nominally attached to the Sun’s 
Washington Bizreau since 1983, Mr. Ward 
has spent a great deal of his time abroad. 
From 1937 to 1939 he was the paper’s London 
correspondent and was at that post when the 
Nazis started their sweep across Europe. 

BZrUZNB XN 1940 

After the British and French declarations 
of war be spent considerable time In France, 
reporting the progress of the conflict from 
vartous vantage points. Be retumei to the 
United States in 1940. 

In Washington Mr. Ward makes the State 
Department his base of operations. He 
covered the Dumbarton Oaks Conference of 
1944, where the ground work of the United 
Nations was laid, and In 1945 followed 
through with coverage of the San Francisco 
Oonferenoe where the world organization 
actually was bom. 

Mr. Ward eovered the meetlnga of foreign 
ministers In Paris In tbs stunmer of 1946, 
and In New York la December of the same 
year. In 1948 be Rpent 3 months In Italy, 


reporting the parliamentary elections of that 
year. He was on that assignment when noti¬ 
fied of his Pulitzer prize award. 

REKNrrSD ON ON 

In 1949, Mr. Ward was back In Paris acAln 
to report a meeting of Big Four fore4, i mlii- 
Isters, and in 1950 he was In the French capi¬ 
tal for North Atlantic Treaty discussions. 
Through the years since the United Nations 
began to function he has spent much of his 
time at United Nations deliberations in Lake 
Suecess and Flushing Meadows. N. Y. 

Mr. Ward Is a native of Lorain. Ohio; a 
graduate of Mlddlebury College, and lives 
with his wife and their two children In Chevy 
Chase, Md. 


Secrecy in MacArthor Investifatioii 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNl’TEO STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled "Secrecy Is Blunderers’ Ref¬ 
uge,” by David Lawrence, which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

SBcaxcy Is BLUNDXREas* Rmiaz—A smimis- 

TRATioN Seeks Only Its Own Security by 

Closed Hearings in MacArthor Case 

Secrecy and suppression are the refuge of 
the incompetent and the blunderers in gov¬ 
ernment. Publicity, with everything put 
on the table, is the enemy of scandal and 
abuse of power. 

These principles apply equally to military 
and civnian affairs. 

'The Kefauver hearings proved the point 
conclusively. 

The decision to carry on in secret the in¬ 
vestigation touched off by the President’s 
arbitrary removal of General MacArthur Is. 
therefore, serious error which can only in¬ 
crease the distnut that the American peo¬ 
ple feel now about the administration and 
the Democratic Party, which is In control of 
the Government. 

It Is a curious thing that the Democrats 
voted solidly for secrecy and the Republi¬ 
cans voted for open sessions of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, 

The only excuse for closed sessions which 
has a semblance of logic is the claim that 
there are secret directives of a military na¬ 
ture, the texts of which ought not to be re¬ 
vealed for security reasons. 

The principal security reason, of course, is 
the security of the democratic administra¬ 
tion. It Is doubtful If there Is a single docu¬ 
ment now In the records really needed for 
the hearings which could give military aid 
to the enemy if made public. The habit of 
recent yean In Washington Is to put the 
"top secret" or "classified information" label 
on anything or everything that might cause 
a bureaucrat annoyance or put him on tho 
defensive. 

The ends of a legitimate safeguard or se¬ 
cret Information can be served by paraphras¬ 
ing the documents so that the enemy will 
not be able to decode anything they may 
have picked up heretofore of our secret mee- 
eagee. Once this paraphrasing Is done—and 
It le being done nearly every week In some 
form with respect to diplomatic exchangee— 
there Is no real danger In the puhlleetlon of 
the information. 
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But in the event that a document emerges 
or Is referred to In the open hearings 
which could be the source of military Infor¬ 
mation, all the presiding officer at the hear¬ 
ings has to do Is close the hearings for an 
interval at that point until that particular 
document is examined In secret. Whereupon 
the open hearings could be resumed. 

The procedure decided on by the Demo¬ 
cratic majority In the Senate Armed Services 
Committee will be to hold secret hearings 
a: i then allow a transcript to be edited and 
the edited version will be Issued to the public. 

The newspapermen will have to buy the 
transcript from stenographers, paying about 
40 cents for every 160 or 200 words of testi¬ 
mony. The press will have no opportunity to 
observe the demeanor of witnesses. The 
delay between the time the testimony is 
given and the time the transcript will be 
available for publication may be hours. If 
not days. Meanwhile, the reporters will ask 
both the witnesses and the members of the 
committee what happened, and will get 
paraphrases and condensed versions which 
may or may not be Influenced by the preju¬ 
dice of the Senators who give out the infor¬ 
mation. 

The press does not as a rule reproduce 
an exact copy of what has previously 
been paraphrased in the first dispatches. The 
end result is that a hearing of profound im¬ 
portance to the safety of the American 
people. Involving past actions and the evolu¬ 
tion of our foreign policy as well as our 
military policy, will get to the public for 
the most part In fragmentary and confusing 
form. 

General MacArthur himself declined to 
specify how he wished the hearings to be 
held—whether they should be open or closed. 
He took the position that he. as a witness, 
really should not express an opinion and 
that It should be left to the committee to 
decide. This was a wise approach because 
the committee Intended to vote for closed 
sessions anyway. The pressure from the 
Pentagon Is to keep from the public as much 
Information as possible would should that 
the military men concur even in part with 
General MacArthur. There Is such fear In 
the Pentagon of getting in bad with the 
civilian or political side of the Government 
that officers prefer not even to discuss the 
MacArthur affair. 

So It all bolls down to the fact that, while 
America is suffering casualties In Korea due 
to a policy of limitation which General Mac¬ 
Arthur has questioned, the American people 
are not going to get the full story of the 
reasons why the civilian authority in Gov¬ 
ernment has substituted Its own opinions for 
the Judgment of competent military men In 
the field. 


The Plasterer’s Glee 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include herewith an article taken from 
the March 1951 Issue of the Plasterer 
and Cement Mason, an official organ of 
the Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Masons International Association of the 


United States and Canada. The poem 
follows: 

The Plasterbr’s Glee 
We are a band of plasterers. 

We beautify man’s home; 

Without our magic art 
Oh, say, what would be Greece or Rome? 

It was Hiram Brave, a widow's son, 

God's temple did adorn. 

And the plasterer's trowel 
Made It seem as though of beauty born. 

The Slstlne and the Vatican, 

St. Peter's majestic dome. 

Were by the plasterer's trowel 
Prepared for the grand cartoons of Rome. 
Until a Titian, a Raphael, and an Angelo In 
glorious frescoes shine 
That might be said to be born of the 
brain of Jove Divine. 

The splendors of our Capitol, 

And of the Taj Mahal, 

The Parisian's pride—fair Notre Dame, 

And London’s grand St. Paul, 

Are to the plasterers’ art accredited. 

The plastic art by God to man was given that 
so might man’s enlightened heart ce¬ 
mented be to heaven. 

Then glory be to the plasterer art. 

Bo beautiful and bright: 

It cheers both man and woman’s heart. 
With life, with love, with light. 

We meet upon the level. 

We part upon the square; 

In union sweet our true hearts beat. 

And Joys and sorrows share. 

We are a band of plasterers, 

By love's cement united; 

By the trowel and not the sword 
Our brotherhood Is knighted. 


National Defense Requires Full 
Cooperation 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

OP NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESBNTA’nVES 

Wednesday, April 11, 1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, on Sun¬ 
day evening, April 29, 1951,1 was privi¬ 
leged to address a very fine group of 
citizens in Brooklyn organized as the 
Committee of Brooklyn Qaglianese, 
which is headed by our distinguished 
colleague the Honorable Victor L. An- 
ruso. This organization is presently en¬ 
gaged in furthering a very laudable 
project, the construction of an orphan¬ 
age for the homeless and orphaned chil¬ 
dren of the Sicilian community Gag- 
liano Castelferrato, in Italy. 

Among the prominent guests at the 
dinner arranged by this organization, 
which took place in the Hotel Towers in 
Brooklyn, were the following: the Very 
Reverend John A. Flynn, president of 
St. John’s University, who delivered a 
very inspiring and thought-provoking 
address regarding the international sit¬ 
uation; Rev. Cyril P. Mayer, vice presi¬ 
dent of St. John’s University; Rev. Giu¬ 
seppe Orippaldi, director of the orphan¬ 
age in Sicily; the Honorable James 
Amadei, member of the New York Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Board; the Honor¬ 
able Austin CoGUzza, former assist- 
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ant district attorney* for Kings County, 
who was general chairman; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles L'Episcopo, Angelo 
Manno, Joseph Di Stefano, Salvatore 
Abramo, Domenico A. Abrama, Mariano 
Fiorenza, Anthony Fagone, Guiseppe 
Muscollno, and many other prominent 
citizens of Brooklyn. 

Since the greater part of my address 
was devoted to a discussion of interna¬ 
tional affairs and is, therefore, of gen¬ 
eral interest. I am placing it in the Rec¬ 
ord and commend xt to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

Mr. Chairman, reverend clergy, distin¬ 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, my 
colleague. Congressman Anfuso. who as a 
freshman In the House of Representatives In 
Washington Is doing such a masterful Job, 
has indeed been very kind and gracious in 
hlB Introductory remarks about me. I ap¬ 
preciate the opportunity to address my many 
friends who have foregathered here. I know 
of the magnificent work you are doing for 
the orphans in Italy, a humanitarian en¬ 
deavor which is very close to my heart. 

I love children, as we all do. I love their 
carefree laughter. I love their inno-rence 
and their simple approach to life and Its 
problems. My only regret is that we have 
not been able to build a happier world for 
them where they could grow up as dignified 
citizens and healthy human beings. In this 
country, however, we are fortunate that we 
have made considerable progress In this re¬ 
spect. and we have been able to help people 
In other countries. 

It is for this reason that I admire the work 
you are doing in raising funds for the con¬ 
struction of an orphanage In Italy, modeled 
somewhat along the lines of our own famous 
Boys Town, In Nebraska. A project of this 
nature is, in my opinion, truly laudable, not 
only In terms of the humanitarian motives 
which inspire them but also In terms of the 
reservoir of international good will and un¬ 
derstanding which they are bound to make 
manifest between the people of this country 
and the people of Italy. 

What is particularly pleasing to me is that 
my very good friend, the Honorable Victor 
L. Anfuso, is taking such an active part and 
Is doing such splendid work toward the reali¬ 
zation of this worthy project. I think this 
Is a very fitting occasion to pay tribute to 
him for his untiring efforts In furthering the 
cause of this project. Congressman Anfuso 
deserves the highest commendation for his 
endeavors to establish a home for under¬ 
privileged children In this Sicilian commu¬ 
nity, which is located In one of the less 
developed areas of Sicily where housing and 
educational facilities are Inadequate and the 
standard of living is low, despite the fact that 
the people there are hard-working and in¬ 
dustrious. 

Besides performing a humanitarian serv¬ 
ice, the establishment of this orphanage in 
Sicily, with the help of private American 
funds, can make a real contribution to the 
cause of the promotion of friendly relations 
between the people of the United States and 
the people of Italy. In these trying and 
tragic days, when It has become necessary to 
supplement formal methods of International 
relations with the Informal amenities of hu¬ 
man relations, the proposed orphanage will 
serve to foster good will and a constant re¬ 
minder to the young and old of Italy that 
their hopes and aspirations are ours, too. 

I should like to turn now for a brief dis¬ 
cussion of International affairs, since these 
affairs affect us as citizens of the United 
States. Our country Is faced today with 
problems which are greater in scope and sig¬ 
nificance than any It has encountered in the 
175 years of Its existence. It Is difficult for 
us to evaluate the historical Importance of 
the times, because we are living in this era 
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which for iM !■ atm teiy much a reality, 
an4 alju hecauae of the lasting tension which 
thraateat the peace of the world. We are 
very likely heading into a period of greater 
teaalon and new crlsea which threaten not 
only to disrupt world peace, but to enalavo 
the whole Ixae world, perhaps for decades to 
come. 

It Is extremely important for ua, therefore, 
aa peace-loving and freedom-loving oUlaens. 
to be fully informed and thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with theae problems. The decisions 
we are called upon the make during thU 
tense period and the plans we are formulat¬ 
ing will deterxnlne the sort of world our chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren will inherit. What 
we do today will determine whether future 
generations wUl bo able to live In peace and 
freedom tomorrow. 

The history of mankind Is sometimes de¬ 
scribed as a history of continuous welfare. 
Although this atatOBumt has the element of 
truth In It, it Is a cynical way of Interpret¬ 
ing human history and the progreet of dvill- 
aatlon. During the last two centuries peo¬ 
ples and nations have not been fighting wars 
for the mere glory of it, rather can we say 
that the conflict of Ideologioes haa often de¬ 
veloped beyond Its bounds and resulted in 
warfare and bloodshed. Basically, the strug¬ 
gle ol mankind has developed into a strug¬ 
gle between two Irreconcilable ways of life: 
Freedom and human dignity versus enslave¬ 
ment and the oppression of humanity. We 
can also put It another way: Are we to be 
Governed by Justice or enslaved by force? 

We can And many notable examples in his¬ 
tory to illustrate this point. The French 
Revolution and the American Revolution 
were milestones in the struggle of freedom 
against enslavement. The Civil War in this 
country about 80 years ago was a struggle 
against slavery. The First and Second World 
Wars were a struggle of the forces of free¬ 
dom and -democracy against the forces of 
evil and human oppression. 

After experiencing two devastating wars 
In our lifetime, we are faced with the pros¬ 
pect of a third world war which threatens to 
engulf all humanity. Sometimes we have 
the feeling that we stand helpless In the face 
of events and decisions over which we have 
no control. Actually, however, this is not a 
new experience in American history. Nearly 
a century and a half ago, when the United 
States became embroiled in the War of 1812 
against its wishes, Thomas Jefferson made 
thiB very timely observation: “Experience 
haa shown that continued peace depends not 
merely on our own Justice and prudence, but 
on that of others also,** Jefferson also voiced 
some very keen comment on the question of 
war which, in my estimation, deserves to be 
brought to the attention of all Americans 
as the message of one of the founders of this 
Republic and the father of American democ¬ 
racy. In discussing war and the altenmtive 
of war, this is what Jefferson said: 

*'A11 men know that war is a losing game 
to both parties. But they know also that 
If they do not resist encroachment at some 
point, all will be taken from them, and that 
more would then be lost * * * by sub¬ 
mission than resistance. It Is the cose of 
giving a part to save the whole, a limb to save 
life. It Is the melancholy law of human 
soclotleo to be compelled sometimes to choose 
It great evU in order to ward off a greater.*' 

Robert A. Vogoler. the American business¬ 
man who was rolooaod yesterday from a Hun¬ 
garian prison after being confined by the 
Communist regime of that country for 17 
months, put it tbia way: “Tou will never 
know what freedom Is until you lose it.*' 

Unfortunately, the path to peace and 
freedom Is not easy to travel, because we 
live In ua age of great happenings and equally 
great controversies, which keep tis In a con¬ 
tinual stote of anxiety and worry. Witness 
all the Are and fury around the MacArthur 
Issue, the turning of citizen against citizen. 


the denunciation of omr teaderah^) by peo¬ 
ple who have lost tbelr hMds. mad the con¬ 
demnation of our torrtgn poUoy by people 
who are not ecqualated with the facte and 
have thrown aU logic to the wlnde, not real- 
talag that the fate at our Notion and the 
futiuo of western civilization ere more Im¬ 
portant than the fate of an indlvlduaL 

It Is the old itfoblem of getting an in¬ 
formed oltlwnry which will eoek the facta 
and evaluate the truth. Free and open dla- 
ousBion of our national problems are Impera¬ 
tive In a democracy. Only by understanding 
these problems and clearly realising our alms 
can wo hope for democracy to survive; other¬ 
wise, we shall become quivering reeds in 
every storm of emotional controversy in 
which. In these trying times, we are caught 
80 often. 

I have reached the conclusion that one of 
the most Important contributions that you 
and I. as individuals, can make to preserve 
freedom and safeguard peace is to help de¬ 
velop an Informed and enlightened public 
opinion in this country. The whole world 
Is looking to ns for guidance toward a peace¬ 
ful world of law and order. But If our own 
ranks are rent asunder by confusion and 
controversy, how can we expect our allies 
and the bulk of freedom-loving humanity 
to have confidence in us and to help us pre¬ 
serve peace and freedom? We must rely 
Upon oiu* allies for all that they can offer in 
the common defense, and we must in turn 
give them complete assurance that the 
United States will be ready to defend the 
free world, should such an emergency arise. 

The question of world peace is a task for 
whole nations. Harsh criticism of our Gov¬ 
ernment and impatience with the workings 
of the democratic process of government only 
contribute to the confusion In the public 
mind and result in great disunity of our 
people and loss of American preotige In the 
eyes of the world. This is one luxury we can 
easily forego In times such as these. 

In the great conflict of ideologies which is 
now raging throughout the world, it is not 
enough for us merely to be against some¬ 
thing, but to indicate to the world in un¬ 
mistakable terms what we are for. At the 
time of the American revolution the people 
of this country were struggling for freedom, 
for equality, and for the inalienable rights of 
man. These Ideals are still timely today, 
only we would add also the preeervctlon of 
American values, the safeguarding of the 
domocrotlc way of life, the dignity of the 
individual, and the maintenance of human 
rights. 

This's not a time for bickering and fight¬ 
ing among ourselves. Tliic is not a time for 
shirking our rosponslbUitles and obligations. 
We must have sincere and full cooperation 
In our natlonol life. We must work together 
08 a team, and not at counterpurposes; 
otherwlae. we shall be lost. Wo must con¬ 
tinue to build the defonceo of our country, 
but at the same time we must also continue 
our beet efforts in the great endeavor to build 
a free and peaceful world in which we and 
our neighbors may live in contentment and 
security. 

The defense of our country depends on the 
whole American people. In the long run, It 
Is the people that count—all the 160,000,000 
people of the United States—to champion 
the cause of peace, freedom, human progress, 
and a safer world, for ua and our children. 

If there is any admonition or advice the 
people of this oountry need at this time, it 
Is contained in the words at advice which 
Hamlet received from hla mother in that 
groat Shakespearean tragedy, when she said 
to him: *'0 gentle son, upon the beat 
and flame of thy dlotemper sprinkle cool 
patience.** 

If we eonid only remain calm and discuss 
our problems with more light and less heat, 
we shall find that we can achieve greater 
unity of purpose and better results for our 
country and ourselves. 


'm Korefl Is for tke Presemtioii 
of Life, Liberty, and the Right to the 
Porsuit of Happiness for All Free- 
inen»*...CeneralVanneet 

BXIEMSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or XLUNOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday, May i, mi 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rxcoxo. I 
Include herewith an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post of Sat¬ 
urday. April 28. 1951, entitled "Van 
Fleet's Inspiration**: 

Van fleet's iNsnitATioN 
Courage, faith, humlllty—these are the 
qualities that stand out In General Van 
Fleet's first message to his troops. In sim¬ 
ple language the new commander of the 
Eighth Army In Korea has brought encour¬ 
agement to his soldiers in the face of the 
Chinese onslaught. He has done more, how¬ 
ever, than praise the skUl and determina¬ 
tion of the United Nations forces and cite 
their euperlorlty in all but numbers. With 
a directness which gains additional elo¬ 
quence by the fact that it comes from the 
battlefield, be has aummariaed the larger 
Issues in the fighting: 

“You are fighting to stop armed aggression 
and maintain peace not only in Korea but 
In your respective homelands. This re¬ 
newed battle is for the preservation of life, 
liberty, and the right to the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness of all freemen. These are funda¬ 
mental In the rights of man—the rock upon 
which our civilization is founded—and they 
are the firet rights which communism denies 
Its own people. 

“The time bos come when all men of the 
free and docent world must steel their souls 
to face the desperate, bitter, and uncom¬ 
promising battle with armed Communist 
oggresolon. Our strength rests on the solid 
foundation of belief in God and the rights 
of man rather thon on the will of dictators. 
Imposed through cruelty and complete dis¬ 
regard of human rights.’’ 

Even in the grimness of war. these words 
are inspiring to those who hear them, the 
irore so because, as the troops must know, 
the.' spring from a deeply religious nature. 
They tell a lot about the character of a 
man who uttered them, and they carry a 
conviction borne of fighting experience and 
spiritual toughness which must show to the 
soldiers in Korea that their commander has 
the quality of leadership. 


One Hmidred ud Sixth Birthday of Mrs. 
Martha Hiatt, of Moravia, Iowa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARLM.UC0MPTE 

or IOWA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 2 ,1951 

Mr. LxCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
vast strides made in medical science dur¬ 
ing the last century, together with Jdghor 
Jiving standards, have contributed In 
making the life expectancy of an indi¬ 
vidual longer. However, even in these 
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times, few live to be much older than 
*‘three score years and ten/’ So 1 am 
sure all Members of the House will be 
Interested to learn of the recent one hun¬ 
dred and sixth birthday of Mrs. Martha 
Hiatt, of Moravia, Iowa. She has lived 
in Appanoose County, which is in my 
congressional district, for 99 years. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Congressional Record to 
mention these facts: 

Mrs. Hiatt was born in Randolph 
County. N. C., April 26, 1845, and in 1852 
moved to Iowa with her parents, a jour¬ 
ney by covered wagon which required 3 
months. In 1864 she was married to 
Mr. Oren Hiatt and she is the mother of 
11 children. 5 of whom are still living. 
Her oldest son is 84 years of age. 

All of her life Mrs. Hiatt has been ac¬ 
tive. and while she is in frail health at 
this time, she is looking forward to en¬ 
joying the spring weather when she can 
be outdoors and she even has made plans 
to visit relatives this summer. 

Through the years Mrs. Hiatt has kept 
up an Interest in world affairs and has 
voted in nearly every election since 
women’s suffrage. She voted last fall. 

Mrs. Hiatt’s life has not only been long 
but also useful, and she is proud of the 
wonderful family she has reared. She 
enjoys talking about her children and 
grandchildren and has 47 direct de¬ 
scendants. 

So unusual is it for one to live to 13 
106 years of age that Mrs. Hiatt’s pic¬ 
ture appeared yesterday on television on 
the Ted Mack show, the American Fam¬ 
ily Hour. 


MacArthnr Ouster May Alter Military 
Concepts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 

or 80T7TH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by Maj. 
Alexander P. de Severslsy from the New 
York Journal-American of April 22, 
1951: 

MacArtuur Otjbtrr Mat Alter Military 
CONCEPTB 

(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 

The dramatic dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur from the supreme command In the 
Far East, though momentarily bewildering, 
may prove a blessing In disguise. Its most 
Important result may be to bring about a 
bold reappraisal of our country’s military 
concepts and leadership in line with Its true 
strategic position. 

Certainly such a reappraisal Is desperately 
needed and cannot be much longer evaded If 
we are to head off catastrophe. The demand 
lor It Is Implied In every one of the General’s 
controversial pronouncements. 

There is reason to surmise that he delib¬ 
erately risked his personal status In order to 
force some grim facts upon the public mind. 


The Korean tragedy is the product of con¬ 
fused fore^fn policies, which in turn rest on 
an unrealistic estimate of our military capa¬ 
bilities. MacArthur knew this better than 
anyone, for he had been compelled to fight 
an old-style land war in a limited and prim¬ 
itive theater of operation against over¬ 
whelming odds. 

chanced recall 

He Is far too Intelligent not to have fore¬ 
seen the possibility of his own recall for talk¬ 
ing out of turn. But he chanced It as a pa¬ 
triotic duty. He had to choose between this 
deep sense of obligation to the men in Korea 
and the Nation, and the consequences of 
overstepping the bounds of protocol. 

As commander In the field, MacArthur saw 
the likelihood of a military debacle unless his 
hands were untied to strike at the privileged 
sanctuary of the enemy. He saw the critical 
value of imposing a second front on the 
Chinese Communists by unloosing a 
Nationalist offensive. 

The debacle. In hla view, would have been 
due to declslox» in Washington and Lake 
Success, but the major blame would have 
been loaded on his shoulders. The brilliant 
record of a great soldier would have been 
tarnished. 

CAN JOIN GREAT DEBATE 

In a sense he Is fortunate that the recall 
came In time to prevent this. More Im¬ 
portant, however, is the fact that he can 
now join the great debate on national strat¬ 
egy. He can do his share In helping to lead 
America out of the blind alley of archaic 
thinking in the Pentagon. 

MacArthur. of course. Is not the first mili¬ 
tary leader to stake his career In opposition 
to official policy in the interests of national 
security as he saw It. 

There was Gen. Billy Mitchell In the 
twenties; there was Admiral Louis E. Den- 
feld In 1949. Whether they were right or 
wrong—and I think the admiral was wholly 
wrong—these men acted out of patriotic 
convictions. 

FOUGHT FOR AIR POWER 

Mitchell believed our military set-up would 
be calamitous unless air power was recog¬ 
nized as a service on a par with the Army 
and the Navy. He provoked a court martial 
by openly challenging his superiors. 

It was said at the time—as now In the 
MacArthur Imbroglio—that he should have 
resigned first and spoken out afterward. 
But we know that In our country an issue 
must be dramatized; that a resignation does 
not focus public attention like defiance and 
punishment. 

Mitchell, Denfeld, now MacArthur prove 
that our military leaders are Americans first, 
officers second. When sincerely convinced 
that the country is In danger they do not 
hesitate to stick out their military necks. 

THE PEOPLE' DECIDB 

This Is all to the good. In a democracy 
basic strategic decisions are ultimately made 
by the people through their elected repre¬ 
sentatives. Individual acts of technical In¬ 
subordination are sometimes essential as an 
appeal to the highest authority—the Ameri¬ 
can people. 

MacArthur has learned through the bitter 
experience of the last 9 months that a funda¬ 
mental reorientation In military thought is 
essential. His recall obliges all Americans 
to take part In the process. 

Unhappily, peace still has to be guaran¬ 
teed by force. But if it to force of the wrong 
kind It cannot perform this job. On the 
contrary, fallacious strategy—the acceptance 
of an enemy challenge in the wrong place 
with the wrong forces—can only lead to war. 

At best it brings a stalemate from which 
there to then no way out except humiliating 
retreat or a full-scale conflict. 


XDEOLOOICAL BATTLE 

The world to today In the throes of an 
Ideological struggle on a global scale. Ortho¬ 
dox military concepts. In which the conquest 
of a piece of territory by foot soldiers to the 
goal, no longer apply. 

Different strati and tactics, revolution¬ 
ary application of forces and weapons, are 
called for. .But military minds steeped In 
traditional warfare are unable to grasp these 
new conditions. 

MacArthur to a unique exception. My 
personal contacts with him In Tokyo on 
several occasions have convinced me that, 
compared to other ground generals, he has 
the broadest understanding of the Implica¬ 
tions of air power. Whether his successors 
will be able to deal with the new military 
equation remains to be seen. 

AIR FORCE VITAL 

In Asia the odds on the ground are so 
tremendous against us that our success de¬ 
pends on the effective use of air forces. 
Though the brunt of the casualties have 
been borne by soldiers. Asia—In any con¬ 
flict Involving the United 8tatee-~can only 
be an arena of air operations if we are to 
win. 

We can never hope to overcome the astro¬ 
nomic superiority of enemy numbers on the 
surface unless we obtain and exploit free¬ 
dom of air navigation. But when we obtain 
such command of the air we can Impose our 
will upon the enemy without the use of 
ground forces. 

If a change had to be made in the Far 
East command, the supreme post should have 
gone to an airman. Now that the Commu¬ 
nists are throwing air force into the scales, 
the air phase must become Increasingly 
decisive. 

INSURES GROUND-WAR BIAS 

The ability to smoke an enemy out of fox 
holes will hardly tell the story. Generals 
Rldgway and Van Fleet, gallant soldiers both, 
are of the Marshall school, and their pro¬ 
motion to almost a guaranty of ground-war- 
fare bias, with air power held more and more 
to an auxiliary role. 

MacArthur’s deeper appreciation of the air 
factor was Indicated in a recent Informal 
interview which did not get the attention 
It merited. Speaking to British Lt. Gen. 
H. G. Martin, he said that the Chinese lacked 
an industrial potential—oil, rubber, food. 

Consequently, ’’the United Nations forces 
had only to blockade their coasts and smash 
their tenuous railway system to reduce them 
quickly to Impotence." 

To airmen this view makes strategic sense, 
of course. It comes close to what they urged 
in reference to Korea as the one effective 
alternative to mlle-by-mlle ground war to 
which generals of the balanced-forces school 
were committing us. 

AIR-NAVAL BLOCKADE 

Though MacArthur referred to "bombing," 
hto proposal. If carried out by airmen, would 
amount to a combination of air siege and 
naval blockade—the strategic use of air and 
sea power as a strangulating application of 
military force. 

That sort of blockade and siege can be 
made effective without use of ground forces, 
except perhaps in occupational roles after 
the enemy’s will to resist has been broken. 
It to the strategy that could and ahould 
have been employed In Korea from the out¬ 
set. 

That a groimd general of MacArthur’a age 
la able to come close to such a revolutionary 
proposal seems to me a striking measure of 
hto stature. FortunatGly, hto views will be 
even more sharply stated now that he baa 
been relieved of hto command. 
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TbtRMlTkraU 

extension of BEMAIIXS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

OP SLUMOZa 

m THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVB3 

Tuesday, itfay 2 ,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the East 8t. Louis 
(111.) Journal on Tuesday, April 24,1951, 
entitled **The Real Threat,'* which fol¬ 
lows: 

Thk Bxaz. Thuat 

General MacArtbur touched on the pos- 
elblUty of Soviet Intorventlon only briefly 
In blB speech to the Congress. While It was 
lucid on the problem of Red China, the ad¬ 
dress nearly overlooked the crucial Soviet 
question. 

MaoArthur believes, according to his 
speech, that the Soviet will not necessarily 
mesh Its action with oiir moves like a 
cobra—our moves, In this case, being the 
bombing of Manchuria and blockades as pro¬ 
posed by the general. 

*‘Any new enemy will more likely strike 
whenever it feels that the relativity on mili¬ 
tary and other potentials Is In Its favor on 
a world-wide basis," General MacArthur says. 
All of which means that only the enemy 
knows when he will strike. 

At one time General MacArthur was con¬ 
fident that the Red Chinese would not inter¬ 
vene in the Korean affair. Other loaders 
thought so. too, but they were proved wrong. 
MacArthur now admits that China Is en¬ 
gaging with the maximum power It can 
commit. 

Either General MacArthur Is so confident 
that the Soviet Union would not intervene 
that he passes lightly ovor the subject, or he 
is uncertain of the possibility and stays away 
from the subject. Whatever hla situation, 
the prospect of Soviet intervention Is, at the 
moment, the most Important issue, and it 
cannot be passed over. 

Were we certain the Soviet is not yet ready, 
we doubtless could do as MacArthur sug¬ 
gests and bomb Red China. But If we do, 
we must be prepared for the very likely pros¬ 
pect that the Soviet will change its passive- 
ness to a terrible activeness, even as did tbe 
Red Chinese. In his intense concentration 
on the problem at hand—Conflict with tbe 
Red Chinese—General MacArthur may have 
overlooked the possibility of Soviet interven. 
tlon that is the real threat in the Far East. 


Brooklyn’f Welcome to Senator 
Estes Kefanyer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

of NEW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPBBSENTAIIVES 
Wednesday, Aprtt 11,1951 
Mr. HEUJSR. Mr. Speaker, the Bor¬ 
ough of Brooklyn was host to a very 
distinguished visitor on Monday. AprU 
28, 1951, the Honorable Esris Kitauver, 
United States Senator from Tennessee 
and chairman of the Senate Crime Inves¬ 
tigating Committee. Senator Kivauvie 


addressed the twenty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Federal Grand Jurors' 
Association for the eastern district of 
New York at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, which is located in the district 
I represent Some 1,500 persons at¬ 
tended this meeting. Later that same 
evening Senator Kefauvir addressed 
another 1,000 persons at Midwood High 
School at a meeting under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Chapter of the Atlantic 
Union Committee. 

It was truly a memorable and event¬ 
ful evening for all those who attended 
either of these two meetings and heard 
the distinguished Senator speak. I was 
privileged to spend the whole evening 
with him from the time of his arrival 
and to accompany him to the various 
gatherings which the citizens of Brook¬ 
lyn arranged for him. I met Senator 
Kefauvbr at tbe airport, and we pro¬ 
ceeded from there to the Brooklyn Club, 
where a dinner was given in his honor 
by the Federal Grand Jurors’ Association. 

Present at the dinner were the follow¬ 
ing honored guests: Federal Judge Ed¬ 
ward A. Conger, of the southern district 
of New York: Prank J. Purker, United 
States district attorney of the eastern 
district: Irving H. Saypol, United States 
district attorney of the southern district; 
Brooklyn Borough President John Cash- 
more; District Attorney Miles P. Mc¬ 
Donald. of Kings County: District Attor¬ 
ney Frank 6. Hogan, of Manhattan; 
Morris J. Solomon, commissioner of 
Jurors; and United States Marshal Eu¬ 
gene J. Smith. They were singled out 
for special greetings and introduction at 
the annual meeting iater. 

Anthony W, Fitzgerald, counsel for the 
association, then presented a general re¬ 
port on the Importance of the association 
in the life of the community and the 
work of the various committees. During 
the course of his address. Mr. Fitzgerald 
made the following interesting observa¬ 
tions: 

Under our American system of justice, tho 
grand Jiuy is the bulwark of the ordinary 
citizen, the honest law-abiding citizen, 
against an unjust or unfounded accusation 
of a crime. Under our American system, 1 
repeat, no man can be dragged into court 
on a trumped-up charge—or without cause; 
nor can any man be brought to trial capri¬ 
ciously by an overzealous or venal prosecu¬ 
tor. 

The distinguished aggregation of Federal 
and district attorneys on my right must 
bear wltnen to the statement that no man 
can be tried for a capital or other Infamous 
crime without having first been indicted by 
a grand jury. A majority of our States—and 
sdl our Federal eoiirts—require that 23 fel- 
low-oltlzsns of an accused must first hear 
and weigh the evidence against him before 
he con be tanought into a trial court for any 
serious crime. 

How different our American justice from 
the so-called justice—better, mockery of 
Justice—In CoBUDunlst and Communist- 
dominated countries, where Judge, jury, 
prosecutar-and even tbe defense attorney 
have only one purpose, to convict tbe ac- 
eused, or—as th^ put It, to mako him "con¬ 
fess.” 

Those 98 persons constitute what Is known 
as a grand jury and their qualifications il¬ 
lustrate the falmeas of our American system, 
for they are required to be an intelligent 


croM eection of American citizens, not 
chosen by fear or favoritism but subject to 
a very solemn oath by which they acknowl¬ 
edge the existence of Gud and swear to hear 
and weigh evidence without prejudice, with¬ 
out hope of political favor—without fear. 

Of such is tho grand jury composed: of 
such individuals is our Federal Grand Jurors* 
Association composed. Our members are, in 
all truth, a cross section of average Intelli¬ 
gent America. Permit me to quote to you 
a short excerpt from the preamble to our as¬ 
sociation constitution as revealing clearly 
our goals: 

”To impress upon all persons that It is 
the duty of grand jurors to weigh all facts 
and evidence presented to thorn: That they 
must inquire into all facts, whether or not 
clearly brought out by the prosecution, so as 
to judge fairly tho person brought before 
the grand jury for Indictment: That they 
should accept their choice as grand jurors 
as an honor and a patriotic duty.” 

Those stirring and sincere words, ladies 
and gentlemen, reveal better than any halt¬ 
ing expressions of mine, the heart and soul 
of this association, the credo which governs 
our every action, our every effort. 

This association—and its component eom- 
mltteee—is not an aggregation of busy- 
bodies. of do gooders. of pests who plague 
busy public officials. Rather, like the grand 
jury Itself, It is a group which wishes to learn 
and then to teach to others those essentials 
of citizenship and patriotism which today, 
more than at any other crucial time in the 
history of our Republic, are so necessary if 
we are to continue to exist as a free Nation 
under God. 

Raymond A. Young, president of the 
association, delivered the annual report 
of the president, from which I quote the 
following timely remarks: 

One thought crosses my mind as I look 
upon tills vast throng: and that thought is 
how wonderful it is to live in America, with 
our right to such freedom of assemblage 
as we have here tonight, without compul¬ 
sion, without the dictatorship of some bu¬ 
reaucrat forcing us to come here, without 
fear. 

As our counsel has remarked, this associa¬ 
tion is in a sense the' extension, the com¬ 
plement. of the grand jury itself. Our ideals, 
our goals, our standards are identical with 
those which every grand juror learns and 
adopts when he first enters the grand-jury 
room (In our Federal building)—loyalty to 
country, devotion to the oa\UM» of justice, 
protection of the Innocent, punishment of 
the guilty. 

Out of almost 100 Federal districts In this 
country, there are only 2 which have asso¬ 
ciations such as oura. We have been told 
tbe value of the grand jury itself; tbe FBI 
or other agencies may bring In evidence: a 
competent district attorney may prepare the 
case, but it is the grand jury who must hear 
and weigh the evidence against an accused 
and brh^ him to trial. 

Since associations such as ours extend the 
work of the grand jury Itself in educating 
the public, siu'ely there is a crying need 
throughout our country for many more Fed¬ 
eral grand jurors’ associations, extending 
from coast to coast, and carrying out the 
same purposes as we hare in tbe eastern dis¬ 
trict strive to do. 

We pledge ourselves here tonight to aid 
imy Federal grand jurors* group in the for¬ 
mation of an association so that they. too. 
may become a strong factor in their own 
commiuiltles. For It is our sincere belief 
that tbe grand jury and grand jury associa¬ 
tions are a powerful weapon against crime 
and oonununlsm in this country. 
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The oath of office and the induction of 
the board of governors and the officers 
for 1951 were administered very ably and 
in a most charming manner by Chief 
Judge Robert A. Inch of the eastern dis¬ 
trict. Appointed to the United States 
district court in 1923, Judge Inch is one 
of the most beloved Jurists that has ever 
graced the Federal bench and in every 
sense a judge in word and deed. 

Inducted as members of the board of 
governors of the Federal Grand Jurors* 
Association were; Calvin A. Davis. How¬ 
ard O. Launsbach. Erik Marcussen, 
Marshall L. Ong, Cornelius S. Zeuner, 
Vincent F. Donohue, James J. Gannon, 
H. D. McKeige, David M. Newman, 8. 
Thomas Pearson. William E. Breul, Jr., 
Robert W. Drummond, Robert Elliott, 
Jr., Edward F. Hannigan, and Samuel C. 
Sander. The association’s new officers 
for 1951 are: Raymond A. Young, pres¬ 
ident; Walter Davidson, first vice presi¬ 
dent; George Devoy, second vice presi¬ 
dent; Charles A. Barkie, third vice pres¬ 
ident; Byron D. Forster, secretary; Harry 
J. Smith, treasurer. 

A special word of commendation is due 
to Charles A. Barkie, chairman of the 
program committee, and to the members 
of his committee, for a well-planned and 
most successful evening. 

Senator Estes Kefauver. who was tlie 
principal speaker of the evening, made 
an excellent Impression on the capacity 
audience at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. He paid public tribute to Dis¬ 
trict Attorneys Miles F. McDonald. 
Frank S. Hogan, Frank J. Parker. Irving 
H. Saypol, and to me as the representa¬ 
tive of this district in Congress. 

From the Academy of Music we drove 
to the Midwood High School, where Sen¬ 
ator Kefauver delivered his second ad¬ 
dress of the evening, this time discussing 
the international scene and the Atlantic 
Union. Our very able colleague. Repre¬ 
sentative Hale Boggs of Louisiana, also 
addressed this gathering and acquitted 
himself with eloquence and distinction. 
The meeting at Midwood School was 
presided over by the well-known County 
Judge Samuel S. Lelbowltz, and County 
Judge Louis Goldstein also spoke. 

Brooklyn will long remember the visit 
of Senator Kefauver. He made a great 
many friends among our citizens and left 
a lasting impression on Brooklyn. In 
order to fully complete my account of 
his visit, I am placing in the Record a 
news item and an editorial on the sub¬ 
ject which appeared in the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, April 24. 1951: 

Racketeers Bon 76 Leoax. Businesses, Sats 

Kefauver—Sees Colossai, Take From 

United States Citieens 

United States Senator Estes Kefauver, here 
in Brooklyn last night for a doubleheader 
speaking engagement, termed colossal the 
amount of money taken from United States 
cltisens by racketeers with legitimate lousi¬ 
ness connections. 

Addressing the annuid meeting of the Fed¬ 
eral Grand Jurors’ Association of New York’s 
eastern district, Kefauver declared that the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee, 
headed by him, has compiled a list of 76 
legitimate enterprises operated by such 
figures. 

"Everything you wear or eat costs extra,’* 
he said, In a situation where racketeers bring 


with them Into business "methods of Intimi¬ 
dation and coercion which give them un¬ 
fair advantage over their competitors." 

The Senator told the capacity audience 
gathered In the Academy of Music that the 
people of Brooklyn "have much to be thank¬ 
ful for. One of the most outstanding jobs 
of turning the spotlight on crime and cor¬ 
ruption has been done right here In Kings 
County by your grand jury and District At¬ 
torney McDonald.’* 

PRAISE FOR M’DONALD 

He said he wanted to pay the people of 
Brooklyn "the highest comjfilment" for sup¬ 
porting McDonald during the early days of 
the rackets probe when the district attorney 
was under critical fire. 

He also paid tribute to Manhattan District 
Attorney Frank S. Hogan and United States 
Attorneys Irving Saypol of the southern dis¬ 
trict and Frank J. Parker of the eastern dis¬ 
trict. Sa 3 rpol and Parker were present on 
the dais. 

Senator Kefauver said he saw "very posi¬ 
tive signs that America Is undergoing a 
moral awakening. I do believe something 
has been started to give us a cleaner and 
more decent government." 

Hailing the Institution of citizens’ crime 
committees, such as the one recently estab¬ 
lished In New York. Kefauver announced 
that similar organizations have been created 
In "35 or 40 States during the past few 
months." 

The Senator outlined some of the recom¬ 
mendations his committee will make in an 
effort to minimize crime on a national scale. 
He said the group wlU reconunend prohibit¬ 
ing the transmission of gambling informa¬ 
tion. A tightening of deportation regula¬ 
tions will also be urged in order that the 
heads of certain gangs can be deported. 

The committee will also recommend Im¬ 
proved Income-tax laws, he asserted, to force 
racketeers to report the sources of their in¬ 
come and file statements of net worth. A 
further recommendation will be improve¬ 
ments in the laws covering the sale of 
alcohol. 

He also said the committee will suggest 
securities and exchange regulations where¬ 
by owners and directors of large corpora¬ 
tions will be required to make their names 
a matter of public knowledge. 

More than 1,500 persons attended the 
meeting, which was preceded by a supper 
at the Brooklyn Club. Presiding at the meet¬ 
ing was Raymond A. Young, president of 
the association. 

Among those on the dais were Federal 
Judge Edward A. Conger of the southern 
district, United States Commissioner of 
Jujrors Morris J. Solomon and United States 
Marshal Eugene J. Smith, both the eastern 
district. Borough President Cashmore and 
Representative Louis B. Heller, 

OFFICERS INSTALLED 

Senior Judge Robert A. Inch of the eastern 
district installed Young and the other officers 
for 1901. They were Walter Davidson, first 
vice presedent; George Devoy, second vice 
president: Charles A. Barkie. third vice presi¬ 
dent: Byron D. Forster, secretary, and Harry 
J. Smith, treasurer. 

PTom the academy, Senator Kefauver was 
driven, with motorcycle escort, to Midwood 
High School, Bedford Avenue and Olenwood 
Road, where he addressed almost 1,000 per- 
tons attending a meeting of th* Brooklyn 
chapter of the Atlantic Union Committee. 

Presiding over the meeting was County 
Judge Samuel 8. Lelbowltz, who Introduced 
the Senator as a "homefront general." 

Senator Kefauver eald he could see no way 
of preventing a third world war, a "push¬ 
button affair," other than through Interna¬ 
tional cooperation. He warned, however. 


that the United States would have to give 
up Its "piecemeal system of alliances.** 

Asserting his belief that the people of the 
country are In favor of International co¬ 
operation, he suggested that if the United 
States had been more active in world co¬ 
operation at the time of the League of Na¬ 
tions it might have helped avert World 
War II. 

"We can’t go on fighting aggression by our¬ 
selves In a haphazard fashion." the Senator 
said. "We can’t beat aggression If we are 
fighting the Chinese In Korea while our 
friends are doing business with them in 
Hong Kong." 

Senator Kefauver said "Stalin has a fed¬ 
eration of nations on his side which he can 
call upon when he needs them. This fed¬ 
eration, formed by force, would not have the 
moral strength of a volunteer federation 
among free nations of the world." 

Among those on the dais were County 
Judge Louis Goldstein, Representative Hel¬ 
ler and Representative Hale Boggs, of 
Louisiana. 

The Senator made joking comment on the 
big "Kefauver for President" sign which 
hung from the balcony of the school audi¬ 
torium with a Confederate flag. 

Kefauver, Here, Makes Strong Case For 
Federal Union in Current Crisis 

Senator Kefauver came to Brooklyn last 
night for a much different reason from what 
he had during his last stay In this city. 
However, there was a similarity between the 
two visits—each was aimed at a form of 
crime. 

His first visit attacked the criminal ele¬ 
ment In this Nation and did much to Instruct 
the country as to the extent and seriousness 
of the danger. 

His visit last night was concerned with 
International crime—the crime of allowing a 
disunited free world to face the organized 
menace of the communistic bloc of nations. 
Senator Kefauver spoke In behalf of the 
Atlantic Union resolution, which he Intro¬ 
duced in the Senate some months ago. 

He urged once again the passage of this 
resolution, which calls upon the President 
to convene the nations which signed the 
Atlantic Pact to explore the possibility of 
forming an even greater amalgamation—a 
federal union. 

The Senator asked this Nation to con¬ 
tinue the orderly revolution begun by our 
founding fathers when they created the first 
and most successful federal union by Join¬ 
ing the Original Thirteen States. This Is a 
great and far-reaching goal and worthy of 
exploration, as we have said In the past. 

Only a few days ago. General MacArthur 
recalled for Congress a passage from his 
address on the occasion of the surrender of 
the Japanese: 

"Various methods through the ages have 
been attempted to devise an International 
process to prevent or settle disputes between 
nations. From the very start workable 
methods were found Insofar as Individual 
citizens were concerned, but the mechanics 
of an Instrumentality of larger international 
scope have never been successful. Military 
alliances, balances of power, leagues of na¬ 
tions, all in turn failed, leaving the only 
path to be by way of the crucible of war. 
We have had our last chance. If we will not 
devise some greater and more equitable 
system, our Armageddon will be at our door." 

This Is the prophetic consideration upon 
which Senator BLefauver bases his adherence 
to the hope for an Atlantic Union. When 
the world is in such great danger, again it 
becomes reasonable to state that the Atlantic 
Union venture is worth exploring. We hope 
that the Senate will not disband this year 
without giving the proposal Its most serious 
study. 
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Trade and Service Uaiont Protest Freeie 
OB Low-Wage Workers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

or MASSACRussrra 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission .0 extend my remarks. I 
Include an Informative statement by 
Hugo Ei'nst, general president of the 
Bartenders and Hotel Employees Inter¬ 
national Union, recently appearing in 
the Catering Industry Employee publi¬ 
cation: 

Tbade and Service Unions Protest Freeze on 
Low-Wage Workers 

(At the suggestion of Hugo Ernst, general 
president. Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International Union, a con¬ 
ference of A. F. of L. International unions in 
the trade and service industries, was con¬ 
vened in Washington, D. O.. March 19, 1951, 
to consider the impact of wage controls on 
the 15,000,000 workers in trade and service 
industries and to work out a Joint program 
for the defense of the living standards of 
these workers. General President Ernst, who 
served as chairman of the conference, made 
the following statement as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion. The statement was unanimously 
endorsed by the conference.— Editor.) 

In proposing this conference of unions in 
the trade and service industries I did so be¬ 
cause I have become Increasingly convinced 
that the millions of workers in our indus¬ 
tries are being totally disregarded in the 
discussions and developments since the be¬ 
ginning of wage stabilization. 

There is cumulative evidence for this con¬ 
clusion. Since the January 25 freeze there 
have been several modlficatlona of the origi¬ 
nal freeze order—all designed to meet the 
needs of unions and employers in the basic 
industries, none providing relief for the mil¬ 
lions of workers in service and trade. 

MINE, AUTO raises O. K.'O 

Thus the first modification. General Regu¬ 
lation 2, extended the freeze date from Janu¬ 
ary 25 to February 9 to legalize the mine 
workers’ wage Increase. 

Another basic modification. General Regu¬ 
lation 8. relaxed the 10-percent formula un¬ 
der General Regulation 6 to legalize cost-of- 
living escalator clauses only in those cases 
where such clauses were already in effect on 
January 25. Obviously General Regulation 8 
was designed to satisfy the CIO auto work¬ 
ers. since, with few exceptions, this was the 
only large union with contracts containing 
cost-of-living escalator clauses. 

Two subsequent modifications—General 
Regulations 9 and 10—were also designed to 
meet certain special needs in basic industry. 

NO RELISr FOR SXTBSTANDARDS 

Although the United Labor Policy Com¬ 
mittee on January 11 raised the basic ques¬ 
tion of substandard wages with the Eco¬ 
nomic Stabilization Agency, nothing has 
been done on this point, except that: 

1. General Regulation 8 was issued to 
legalize adjustments under existing Federal 
or State minimum-wage legislation. For 
workers in service and trade, who are out¬ 
side the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
this regulation means that all they can hope 
for to eliminate substandards are existing 
State minimum laws, which provide such 
wages as 55 cents an hour for non-tip hotel 
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and restaurant workers in a State like Ohio, 
or 55 cents for building service workers in 
a State like Massachusetts. There are many 
other examples of what General Regulation 8 
means in practical effect. 

2. General Regulation 6, which holds wage 
Increases down to a maximum of 10 percent 
above the January 1950 base, obviously per¬ 
petuates the low. substandard wages which 
now exist in the service and trade Industries. 

I repeat, nothing, absolutely nothing, has 
been done to get at the problem of substand¬ 
ard wages which exist in our industries. And 
these low wages will become more and more 
substandard as living costs rise while the 
National Wage Stabilization Board gives its 
attention exclusively to the problems in basic 
industry. 

FIFTEEN MILLION OUT IN COLD 

The problem of workers in service and 
trade is of major importance. First, because 
of the number of workers in these industries, 
and. second, because of the grievously low 
wage levels which now exist. 

There are 15,000,000 workers in all branches 
of service and trade—as many workers as 
there are in all manufacturing Industries 
combined. These 15.000,000 workers account 
for one-third of the total employment in all 
industry outside of agriculture. Most of 
these 15,000,000 workers are unorganized— 
which is one of the reasons for the low wages 
which exist. 

we’re not expendables 

Whereas manufacturing industry is 80 to 
100 percent organized, whereas coal mining, 
construction, railroads, etc., are almost com¬ 
pletely organized—the service trades are 
only 20 to 39 percent organized. This, per¬ 
haps, Is one reason why the National Wage 
Stabilization Board has paid so little atten¬ 
tion to our problems. But this is a major 
reason for the problem of substandard 
wages—to which the Board must pay atten¬ 
tion. Fifteen million workers with their 
families are a lot of people—their living 
standards are Important. These people are 
not to be considered expendable in the cur¬ 
rent mobilization drive. 

Contrast the wage levels of workers in 
other Industries with those of workers In 
service and trade, and you get some idea of 
the problem of wage substandards: 

Average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
are $1.51 an hour: in coal mining, $2.01 an 
hour; in railroading, $1.54 an hour; in con¬ 
struction, $2.04 an hour. (Labor Department 
figures for November 1950.) 

But in service and trade—the average for 
all branches of retail trade combined is $1.20, 
and in such service industries as hotels, 
laundries, and cleaning plants only 80 cents, 
88 cents, and $1.03 an hour, respectively. 

But even these averages are misleading. 
Whereas under the Federal Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act a 76-cent minimum is in effect, in 
service and trade workers are dependent on 
State legal minlmums as low as 40, 50, and 
60 cents an hour, and in some States no legal 
minlmums exist at all. 

TEN PERCENT ON 40 CENTS AN HOUR 

Of What good is a 10-percent cost-of-living 
adjustment to a trade or service worker now 
getting a 40-cent rate? Such an adjustment 
does not even begin to correct for substand- 
ards. Obviously the Wage Board must set 
some figure as the dividing line between what 
is, and is not, substandard, perhaps $1 an 
hour, up to which wage increases should be 
legal without prior Board approval and with¬ 
out reference to other stabilization formulas. 

OUR WAGES LAO FAR BEHIND 

No flat percentage adjustment is enough 
In itself to cope with the wage problem in 
our industries. Service and trade workers 
have fallen behind other workers so far as 
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their wage levels and living standards are 
concerned. For example: 

According to Labor Department figures for 
November 1950, laundry workers averaged 
$85.82 a week. Expressed in purchasing 
power of 1939 dollars after adjustment for 
price inflation, the average laundry worker 
earned $20.28 a week compared with $17.69 
in 1939, a net Increase In real earnings of only 
$2.69 a week In 11 years, without allowing for 
the effect of taxes. 

Manufacturing workers, on the other 
hand, earned $62.38 a week, or $35.31 In 
1939 purchasing power, compared with earn¬ 
ings of $28.86 in 1939. Thus their real 
earnings have Increased $11.45 a week. 
While real earnings of coal miners even be¬ 
fore their last wage increase have risen $17.76 
a week. 

What is true of the way laundry workers 
have fallen behind workers in basic industry 
is true also of hotel workers, and of service 
and trade workers generally. Their earnings 
simply have not kept pace with the rise In 
over-all American productivity, with the re¬ 
sult that millions of workers in our Indus¬ 
tries today are barely able to subsist. 

SUBSISTENCE WAGES 

At today’s costs, the Labor Department 
estimates that a worker’s family of four per¬ 
sons needs $76.50 a week to live on a mini¬ 
mum standard of decency in Washington. 
D. C.: $70.17 in New York; $67.76 a week in 
Midwestern Kansas City; $73.28 In Ban Fran¬ 
cisco. 

But in November 1960 the average Ameri¬ 
can hotel worker made $34.66 a week; the 
average laundry worker. $35.82; the average 
worker in a cleaning and dyeing plant, 
$42.68; and the average worker in retail 
trade. $47.84. 

This shocking disparity between what 
workers in trade and service now earn and 
need to have to live decently, the shocking 
disparities between wages of workers in our 
industries and in the rest of the American 
economy—must be narrowed. Substandards 
of living must be eliminated. We cannot 
have a healthy economy able to meet the de¬ 
mands of defense If one-third of all non- 
agrlcultural workers live perilously close to. 
or below, the level of subsistence. 

We are faced with other problems, to which 
the Wage Board has given no attention, 
beyond freezing tu entirely out of the pic¬ 
ture. Take the 40-hour-week question, for 
example. 

WE NEED 40-HOUR WEEK 

Under normal collective bargaining, serv¬ 
ice and trade workers in unions like ours 
have slowly been negotiating contracts pro¬ 
viding time and one-half for the sixth day. 
Most of these workers today still get straight 
time for the sixth day. Now comes the Wage 
Board. Its regulations bar us from getting 
time and one-half for the sixth day—except 
as an offset against the 10-percent cost-of- 
livlng formula under General Regulation 6. 

This is a gross Inequity, when we consider 
that most other workers—«ven on the rail¬ 
roads—now get time and one-half for the 
sixth day. During the last war Presidential 
Executive Order 9240 permitted the negotia¬ 
tion of new contracts allowing time and one- 
half after 40 hours. Today no such provision 
has been made under wage stabilization. 

LOW WAGE WOBKEES HURT MOST 

Taken as a whole, the wage stabilization 
program Is plainly discriminatory against the 
16,000.000 workers in service and trade. It 
discriminates against the very workers whose 
wages are lowest, whose living standards are 
being most hurt by rising living costs. 

Pressed between rising living costs and 
substandard wages In our industries, work¬ 
ers will look actively for employment else¬ 
where. They will be drawn out of service and 
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trade to planta where higher wages are paid, 
to the favored Industries. Our employers 
will be unable to compete with these indus¬ 
tries in holding their labor. Service and 
trade employers may want to raise wages 
and grant other economic inducements to 
their workers, but the character of the 
stabllUsatlon program is such that they will 
not be able to pay enough to hold their 
people. Unable to hold their workers, and to 
get replacements because of substandard 
wages, many of our employers face bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

In effect the stabilization program dis¬ 
criminates against small business for the 
benefit of big bxislness monopoly, becatiae 
service and trade are made up of relatively 
small employers, and workers will be drawn 
away from these employers to the corpora¬ 
tion giants In basic Industry. 

BLOW AT SMALL BtTSmtSS 

Is it the purpose of the mobillBation pro¬ 
gram to put small enterprise entirely out of 
business? Small business is at the basis of 
the free, competitive enterprise system. Is 
tlmt system to be destroyed at the direction 
of the big bxjslness monopolists now running 
the stabilization program to suit themselves? 

This is a serious question. That same 
question is being raised by many small-busi¬ 
ness men, was in fact raised Just recently be¬ 
fore the manpower subcommittee of the 
Senate Small Business Committee. Many 
small-buslneas men have complained to that 
committee that present policies are forcing 
them to the wall by driving their key person¬ 
nel to big biulness with its higher wage rates 
and defense contracts, 

$1 MmXMUU DKMAMDKD 

Obviously one answer is to end the dis¬ 
crimination against the trade and service in¬ 
dustries by allowing them more freedom in 
raising wages. A high enough minimum— 
$1 or more—^to eliminate substandards would 
help hold workers in these industries. 

1 don’t know what all the answers are, 
hut 1 do think that we in the service and 
trade unions need to think about these prob¬ 
lems. I submit no one is going to bother 
about our needs, our problems, unless we 
make ourselves heard. And as a basis for 
further discussion this morning, 1 therefore 
make the following recommendations: 
moGKAM roB joxm Acnow 

1. That the service and trade unions rep¬ 
resented here today appoint a special com¬ 
mittee to present our special problems to 
the National Wage Stabilization Board; 

2. That the United Labor Policy Com¬ 
mittee be requested to accept on that com¬ 
mittee two representatives of the service and 
trade imlons to participate in all policy 
discussions with the National Wage Stabili¬ 
zation Board, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, and the OfBee of Defense Mobiliza¬ 
tion; 

3. That the National Wage Btablllaatlon 
Board be requested to create within the 
Board, on both the national and regional 
levels, a special tripartite Trade and Service 
Stabilization Commission to provide proper 
consideration for workers in our industries; 

4. That, on the initiative of the inter¬ 
nationals here represented, regional and area 
interunion conferences of local unions in 
trade and service be called to discuss ways 
and means of protecting the rights and liv¬ 
ing standards of workers in ovur industries 
before the regionel wage stabilization boards. 
We must not forget that policy questions de¬ 
cided on the national level must be applied 
on the local leveh in the cities and regions, 
and it is here that flezibUity in the wage 
program on a oase-by-caee basis can be se¬ 
cured if our local unions are coordinated 
through appropriate machinery to get that 
flexibility out of the regional wage boards. 


New Price Order 


EXTENSION OF BEMABK8 

HON.HlCHAaA.FEIGHAN 

or omo 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post, April 
27. on the new price order: 

New Pbicb Obder 

The manufacturers* general celling price 
regulation is designed to correct the inequi¬ 
ties of the January 26 price freese. It ap¬ 
plies to about 76,(RM) manufacturing con¬ 
cerns. some of which have raised their prices 
ezceaslvely—tbat is. Increased them to an ex¬ 
tent not Justified by the post-Korean rise in 
labor and materials costs. Their celling 
prices will have to be lowered. On the other 
hand, in oases where prices have lagged be¬ 
hind poet-Korean cost increases and the 
freeze order has prevented profitable opera¬ 
tions. ceiling prices will be raised. The ceil¬ 
ing price in each case is the highest base- 
period price of a commodity (the base period 
being April 1 througb Jtme 24 or any one of 
the three preceding quarters), with adjust¬ 
ments for subsequent Increases in the cost 
of labor and materials. 

Wholesalers and retailers will also be re¬ 
quired to reflect changes in manufacturers’ 
prices. Similar regulations covering manu¬ 
facturers* prices, applicable to various indus¬ 
tries having special problems, will soon be 
issued and calculations required under the 
present order will be repeated in the near 
future to allow for the Impact on costs of 
the regulation itself and other OPS regma- 
tions. For it Is not practicable, as the price- 
control officials explain, for each producer to 
postpone calculations until other ceiling 
prices down the line have been determined. 

Price control is a slow process, necessitat¬ 
ing extensive preliminary study and involv¬ 
ing a mass of paper work for the concerns 
affected. But so far as a layman can Judge, 
the OPS Is going about its herculean task in 
a systematic way and doing its best to cor¬ 
rect the unavoidable Inequities of the price 
freeze. The result will not be spectacular, 
although Price Stabilizer DlSaUe thinks the 
new regulation will result in a reduction or 
roll-back in the general level of manufac¬ 
turers* prices. At any rate, it will curb 
profiteering price increases, and pave the way 
for eventual replacement of general celling 
price regulations by specific dollars and 
cents price ceilings, thus making the task of 
enforcement much easier. 


A Time for RoHectioE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 

or COLOEADO 

m THE BOUSE OF REPREBENTATTVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marka in tlie Rbcord, I inolude the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Rodky Moun¬ 
tain News of April 25,1961: 

A TbcB roa RxixBCTioir 

It would be well If there could be at least 
a 48-hour moratorium on public statements 


incident to the NaoAiIhur controversy—a 
period that oouid be devoted to serious study 
and reflection by everyone ooneemed. 

This country is at war, and let's not for¬ 
get it. 

This is grave and awftft business. 

The present is not a time for hysteria, 
smear campaigns, or personal recrimination. 

General MaoArthur has stated bis case, and 
he did it with dignity and restraint, abusing 
no one. 

The questions he raised are not issues in a 
pollUccl campaign but matters of vital con¬ 
cern to the American people. They should 
be regarded In that Ught—and not as an 
attack on the Democrats or as political am¬ 
munition for the Republioans. 

President Truman has been temperate In 
what he has had to say on the subject, and 
his side of the controversy deserves thought¬ 
ful consideration. 

The overriding question with which we are 
concerned is Oommunlst aggression—and 
whether the measures we have adopted are 
adequate to meet the challenge. 

This demands a searching examination of 
the American poeition in all parts of the 
world, by the appropriate committees of 
Ckmgress. 

One of the MacArthur critics says the gen¬ 
eral will be asked why he believes Russia 
would not move elsewhere—say in Iran or 
Biirope—if the Korean war were expanded 
by bombing the Red supply bases in Man¬ 
churia. 

What could be more ridiculous than to pose 
such a question, that only the Kremlin can 
answer? 

Oen. Lucius D. Clay, who knows the Rus¬ 
sians better than most people, believes Rus¬ 
sia will go to war "only In accord with the 
program which has been developed by Its 
leaders, and even then only if conditions are 
propitious.’* 

It also Is his opinion that our present 
superiority In atomic weapons may suffice to 
prevent war with Russia for the time being. 

That Is an Informed guess, based on sound 
military considerations. But mere guessing 
isn’t going to help us. 

The Immediate problem Is how best to get 
out of the war in Korea in which we are 
presently Involved, and then how to prepare 
against the larger war which threatens. 

Quickening events on the Korean front 
may decide the issue there. Bullets speak 
louder than words, and bullets may deter¬ 
mine whether the advocates of limited war 
were right or wrong. 

BCeanwhlle there must be no lag in the 
preparations to meet a higgler war. 

Those who say we will be ready to meet 
a Soviet attack by 1863 offer small comfort 
in face of the possibility that it may come 
sooner than that. 

Instead of talkixig in terms of 1068, or even 
1962, we should be asking ourselves how 
much more can we do right now, and during 
the remainder of 1961. 

Qenmral MacArthur knows war as few 
Americans do. His views oan be of great 
service to his country in this emergency, if 
the Democrats and Republicans will forget 
their differenoee long enough to hear him 
out. 

Our other military leaden also should be 
heard, particularly thoee trim know Asia and 
the Pacifle area. 

But the emphaslE throughout should be 
on the immediate sitixatton and the war 
which may come—not on past tntstakes 
which eannht be reCRlIed. - 

Asia has been the neglected front, to be 
zure. But what can be done now to make 
the best of a bad situation? 

What areas oan be saved that 4X4 vital to 
American security, either becauw of their 
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geographic position or their natural re¬ 
sources? What manpower is available to 
support an anti-Oommunist position? 
Would our resources be spread too thin by 
attempting to defend both oceans? 

These are among the questions to be 
examined, in the search for a balanced, ade¬ 
quate defense program. What has been done 
belongs to history. 


Houston Americau Legion Pott Supports 
MicArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

or iCAsaACKrsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution was 
adopted at a special meeting of Houston 
Post, No. 52, American Legion, support¬ 
ing the position of General MacArthur 
on far-eastern military policy and call¬ 
ing for an investigation of the State De¬ 
partment and the removal of Secretary 
Acheson: 

“Be it remembered that pursuant to the 
request of the commander, Department of 
Texas, that each Legion post determine its 
opinion on the following questions, to estab¬ 
lish a policy of the Department of Texas on 
foreign affairs, Houston Post, No. 62, at a 
special meeting of 300 of its members, on 
Thursday, April 19, 1981, at 8 p. m., did an¬ 
swer as follows: 

“(a) Should the United States continue 
the delaying wai* confined to Korea only? 
Answer: No. 

“(b) Should we blockade the China coast 
with our Navy? Answer: Yes. 

“(e) Should we furnish equipment to 
Chlaug Kai-shek for an invasion on the 
mainland of China? Ans.ver: Yes. 

“(d) Should we bomb the Manchurian 
bases? Answer: Yes. 

“(e) Do we believe in the foreign policy as 
outlined by General MacArthur or do we be¬ 
lieve in the foreign policy as outlined by the 
President in his radio broadcast, April 11? 
Answer: MacArthur; and further 

“Whereas the State commander addition¬ 
ally points out that an undeniable crisis, 
perhaps the most ominous in the history of 
the United States does exist; and 
“Whereas this crisis has been occasioned 
by the continued muddling in the field of 
foreign affairs by President Truman and Sec¬ 
retary Dean Acheson, culminating in the fir¬ 
ing of General of the Armies MacArthur; and 
“Whereas General MacArthur has proved 
in the highest possible measure a full and 
complete knowledge of Asiatic problems as 
evidenced by the success of his military and 
civil administration of Japan and other as¬ 
signments handed him involving the Far 
East, in contrast to the Innumerable mistakes 
in the European theater: Now, therefore, be it 
"Resolved by this post that in addition to 
the above answers to questions submitted by 
the department commander. That it is the 
sense of this post that the Department of 
Texas should reailirm the resolution passed 
by the national convention of 1960 calling 
for an Investigation of the activities of the 
State Department and of the Secretary of 
State and calling for the removal of Dean 
Acheson from that office. And further, in 
recognition of the fact that food and certain 


materials of war which we believe are being 
utlliaed to the detriment of our efforts in 
Korea, are reaching the Chinese Communists 
via several foreign nations which are receiv¬ 
ing the same from us through various agen« 
ciea of our Government that the recom¬ 
mended blockade of the China coast include 
all ports of entry irrespective of nationality 
or Interests: and be it further 
"Resolved in exparuion of question 4 sub¬ 
mitted by the department commander, That 
General MacArthur‘8 recommendation No. 4 
involving logistical support to Nationalist 
China's efforts should be complied with 
strictly: and be it further 
"Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the department commander in 
compliance with his instructions as con¬ 
tained in his directive and that a copy be 
sent to each of our Senators in Washington, 
to the Congressman from the Eighth Con¬ 
gressional District of Texas, and to General 
of the Armies Douglas MacArthur." 

The foregoing is a true and correct copy of 
the resolutions adopted by unanimous vote 
at special meeting of American Legion Post, 
No. 62. Department of Texas, on Thursday, 
AprU 19, 1981. 

John L. Compton. 

Post Commander, 

Attest: 

D. G. Davidson, 

Adjutant. 


Commnnist Rule in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 

or MASSACKUSITTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following resolu¬ 
tion: 

Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 

United States to protest Communist rule 

in Poland 

Whereas the people of Poland are being de¬ 
prived of religious and political freedom and 
are being subjected to Indirect coercive 
methods of government and are the victims 
of Communist subjugation by an outside 
power, namely, Soviet Russia; and 

Whereas these people in the vast majority 
are thoroughly imbued with democratic 
Ideals and are opposed to totalitarianism; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to protest the present communistic 
rule in Poland and the subjugation of the 
Polish people by an outside power, namely, 
Soviet Russia; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted AprU 
6, 1951. 

LAWkCNCX R. Oxovx, 

Clerk. 

In senate, adopted, in concurrence, AprU 
10, 1961. 

ISVIKO N. Batdin, 

Clerk, 

Attest: 

Edward J. Cronin, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


Future of Slovekie 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PXNNBTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include herewith a memorandum to the 
President and the Congress of the 
United States prepared and accepted by 
the executive committee of the Slovak 
League of America on April 25,1951: 

MKHORANDUM to THI PlWSIDXNT AND THR 
CONOXESB or THE UNITED STATES 

As Americans of Slovak descent, we are 
naturally interested in, and vitally concerned 
about the future of Slovakia, the land which 
our forefathers and the succeeding genera¬ 
tions of Slovaks have inhabited for the past 
1,600 years. 

The recognition of the Inherent and Ood- 
glven right of the Slovak nation to freedom 
and independence cannot concern us less 
than the recognition by the United States 
of this uame right granted other nations of 
the civilised world. 

The United States, we have been told over 
and over again, has never opposed the aspira¬ 
tions of any people in Europe to determine 
by their own free choice the state of form of 
political organization under which they 
wished to live. On the contrary, we have 
been repeatedly advised by responsible peo¬ 
ple in Government that self-determination 
has been a fundamental principle of Presi¬ 
dent Woodrow Wilson, and that our Govern¬ 
ment has not departed from that policy even 
in the case of the Slovaks. 

But the fact is that the principle of self- 
determination for all practical purposes, 
never did apply to the Slovak nation, and its 
Inherent right to freedom and Independence 
was not and still is not recognised or re¬ 
spected by the United States Government. 

The Slovak League of America, the civic 
and cultural Institution of Americans of Slo¬ 
vak descent and outspoken champion of 
the rights and liberties of the Slovak Nation, 
again strongly urges the Government of the 
United States to recognise and respect the 
right of the Slovak Nation to freedom and 
Independence and to offer such moral, po¬ 
litical, and material support to patriotic rep¬ 
resentatives of the Slovak people In exile, 
namely to the Slovak National Council 
Abroad, as is offered to other representative 
nationality groups of the nations behind the 
Iron curtain. 

The Slovak Nation Is not a young or a 
new nation. It is In fact one of the oldest 
nations of central Europe, and it is a Chris¬ 
tian nation. 

As^ Americans, we firmly believe in the 
principle of the inalienable right of all men 
and all nations without exception to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. If 
that is the belief of the people representing 
the United States Government at this time, 
they must manifest it clearly and concretely 
without fear of equivocation In all depart¬ 
ments and agencies of Government. The 
United States must make it unmistakably 
clear that it does not and shall not recog¬ 
nize and favor any representatives of the 
Czech or Slovak nations who do not recog¬ 
nise and respect the inherent right of the 
Slovak people to freedom and independence. 

The Slovak Nation, forced behind the iron 
curtain by Dr. Edward Benes and the vic¬ 
torious United Nations, and its representa¬ 
tives In exile are not willing to toll and 
sweat, to suffer and die to regain positions 
tor bankrupt, professional politicians, even 
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though they are favored by the United States 
Government and the governments of other 
democratic countries. But they are most 
willing to suffer and sacrifice their lives for 
the Ideals of real democracy and freedom. 

The Slovak people at home and In exile 
are anxiously waiting to hear the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States tell them clearly 
and unequivocally whether America intends 
to recognise and respect their right to free¬ 
dom and independence. 

For the past 10 centuries the Slovak peo¬ 
ple were dominated by nations and political 
systems that tended to destroy the founda¬ 
tions of their national structure, nay their 
very national existence. The Slovaks have 
been and still are persecuted and exploited 
by aliens who are hostile to their national 
and religious traditions. Today they are en¬ 
slaved by the proponents of the ruinous 
Ideology of godless communism which they 
had consistently rejected and resisted openly 
for over a hundred years. The Slovaks find 
themselves In this terrible predicament 
through no fault of their own. They had 
no choice In the matter. The Irony of all 
this predicament still seems to be favored 
by the United States Government and other 
democratic governments. 

The Slovak Nation has had its fill of the 
political system represented by Oaechoslo- 
vakla and. presently, by the Czech National 
Socialists, other Czech groups, and the so- 
called Czechoslovaks In exUe. The Slovak 
nation has bad enough of Zenkl and Pap4- 
nek. Blpka. and Lettrlch and their Ilk. who 
reminds It so much of Qottwald and his 
followers. 

We state most emphatically that we con¬ 
sider It Immoral and undemocratic to give 
moral, political, and material help to people 
who have In the past denied the right of self- 
determination to the Slovak nation and who, 
even today, proclaim that the Slovaks have 
no right to freedom and Independence. They 
are the so-styled Caeohoslovaks, the pseudo- 
democrats. who have used and abused—and 
are still using and abuslng-'-Amerlcan de¬ 
mocracy for their own Interests and are com¬ 
promising the good name of the United 
States. 

We strongly urge the resolution of the 
Czechoslovak question for once and for all 
time. American Interests and the interests 
of the democratic world at large are ill-served 
by supporting bankrupt Czech politicians 
and former Red collaborators who propa¬ 
gate the fiction of a united Czechoslovak 
Nation. The Government of the United 
States and aU other democratic governments 
of the world must recognize the fact that has 
been so apparent to both the Slovak and the 
Czech peoples for quite some time—the 
Czechs are not and do not want to be 
Slovaks, and the Slovaks are not and do not 
want to be Czechs. 

If it is the policy of our Government to 
refuse to recognize the Slovak Nation and its 
patriotic representatives In exile; if our State 
Department is determined to continue a 
policy which threatens the very exlstenoe of 
the Slovak Nation; If the persons in the 
United States Government are determined to 
force the Slovaks tmder the rule of the 
Czechs, then we believe the Government of 
UCe United States should in Justice inform 
the American public accordingly. 

As Americans, united in the Slovak League 
of America, we plead for the recognition of 
the fundamental rights of the people we are 
descended froxa. Those rights are predicated 
In the elementary principle that all peoples, 
wherever they may be found and however 
few their numbers, are morally entitled to 
speak in the coimcll of xiatlons, there to de¬ 
fend their rights to stirvival and self-fulfill¬ 
ment. The right of self-determination can¬ 
not be exercised vicariously: liberty is not 
exercised by proxy. In the peaceful and 
orderly reconstruotkm of the world, all peo¬ 
ples must have a voice in the determination 
of their futures, their destinies. The Slovak 


Nation must not be excepted. A Just and 
lasting peace can become a reality only If 
the fundamentals of democracy, the pim- 
olples of right and Justice, are applied to all 
nations and denied to none. 

The Slovak League of America, represent¬ 
ing an overwhelming majority of organized 
Americans of Slomk descent, earnestly ap¬ 
peals to the President and the Congress of 
the United States of America not to fall the 
Slovak Nation In this hottr of peril and perse¬ 
cution. The recognition of the Inherent and 
God-given right of the Ettovak Nation to free¬ 
dom and independence will give aid and com¬ 
fort and hope to the oppressed millions be¬ 
hind the Iron curtain In Slovakia and added 
initiative to thousands of her patriotic sons 
in exile. The recognition would also serve the 
best Interests of America and the rest of the 
demoeratle world. The Slovaks have fought 
against the plagtw of communism for over 
a hundred years and today are determined to 
resist and ^ht It more than ever before. 

The Slovaks, howevor, need encouragement 
tn this their darkest hour from the United 
States and the other democracies. They are 
in the fight against communism primarily 
because they still firmly believe that godlesa 
communism is the greatest evil humanity 
has ever been exposed to. but the Slovaks are 
also vitally Interested In their own freedom 
and independence. 

To tell the people of Slovakia that they 
must resist communism in the name of 
Czechoslovak democracy, or in the name of 
the Czechoslovak Republic, or In the name 
of Dr. Bdward Benes—such propaganda is 
all wrong. Nay, it Is immoral and undemo¬ 
cratic. Such propaganda only tends to drive 
the Slovaks Into def^Mtlr and. therefore. Into 
the arms of Stalin, whose agents are ever on 
the alert to use such propaganda to their own 
advantage against the United States and the 
other democracies by telling the Slovaks that 
western democracies are not Interested in 
Slovak free do m and independence. It Is no 
secret that Moscow Is ever ready to have her 
agents In Slovakia proclaim the Independ¬ 
ence of Slovakia and Incorporate her into 
the U. S. S. R. 

The Slovak League of America sUongly 
urges the United States Government not to 
abandon the principle of nationality—the 
ethnic principle—in the case of the Slovak 
Nation. We sincerely believe it la a more 
effective weapon against- communism and all 
totalitarian systems than the A-bomb. The 
United States and the other western democ¬ 
racies mtist not fall the Slovak Nation in its 
darkest hour. 

AnoL as. 1961. 

For the Slovak League of America: 

P. A. RaOBAK, 

PmUUnt. 

FMteu RzuzovBxr, 

Secretary. 
Fxanx J. Guzoak. 

rrezsifrer. 
aCOHAZL Rzbajc, 

JoBxra O. PauBA, 

Faux. JAianzKA. 

Dr. PzTBZ P. Rlztko, 
Eaeeuuva Committee. 


Am Reaiofi Rgpltcef Emotkmfiliam Opps- 
•ilioB To SlarliRf Big War Grawt 

SXTENBION OP REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ikUNOZB 

IN TBB BOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

TueMdeg, May 1 , mi 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record. I 


include herewith an excerpt from Pratik 
Edwards* broadcaet of 30, 1051. 
over Mutual Broadcasting System, whlcih 
follows; 

About a weeks ago 1 asked you folks a 
questicii; Should we Invade the Chinese 
mzinlandt Some irate lizteneiB wrote «o 
tell me that no one was even thinUng about 
such a thing—a statement which has been 
disproved by subeeqnent events. One gen¬ 
eral and several Senators have all advocated 
the uae of Amerloan filers and sailors as our 
contribution to taking part in an invasion 
of China by Nationalist troops. Senator 
Cain. Washington Republican, presented a 
resolution asking Congress to declare war on 
China. 

My listeners sent In more than 06,000 
replies to the question: Should we Invade the 
ChlMse mainland? 

The first 16.000 ran about S to 1 against 
Invasion. By the time we had reached the 
s:,000 mark the acore was running to 1 
against invasion of the Chinese mainland. 

And we noticed this very interesting aspect 
of the poll: After Senator Cain's pron'^unce- 
ment asking for war with China—the cards 
postmarked after that date ran heavily in 
opposition to CAXNb proposal—the final 80.- 
000 cards ran 30 to 1 against invading China. 

The count ahowed that the tide of opinion 
among my listeners gained momentum as 
time went on. As reason began to replace 
emotionalism, perhaps we might say. the 
flood of cards showed an tniweaslngly heavy 
opposition to starting a big war to get out 
of a little one. 

To all those who so kindly took time and 
trouble to east their votes by postal on this 
very important issue, my sincere thanks. It 
Is a rare privilege in our times to be able 
to express your opinions with complete free¬ 
dom and without fear. Most of the people 
of the world do not have that privilege— 
others who have had it have lost It because 
tbay never used it. Freedom Is strongest and 
healthiest when It Is kept in action. 


PrgjpoMd LtfiflaliDa lUlikhre to Fonona 
aad CoipontioBf Dohig Bunnetf Wilh 
C»»WMlit Cwatrie, 

EXTENSION OP RSIURKS 

HON. JOHN iTmcCORMACK 

or KASBACBUSXTTB 

IN TSB HOUSE OP BBPRIBENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, May 2 ,1951 

Mr. McOORBiACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Record, Z include the following reso¬ 
lution: 

Beecduttons memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to publish the names of 
aU persons, firms, and oorporatlons who 
are doing biwlneso with Ooaamunlst ooun- 
trlee and to bar them from doing business 
with the United States Government or 
with amr agency thereof 
Whereas the Government of Utie United 
States Is in the process of preparing Itself 
against aggreezton by Communist countries; 
and 

Whorese there are certain persons, firms, 
and corporations whloh eonUnue to do busi- 
nesB with such Oommunlzt countries and 
to provide them with easenttal materiala of 
. war: TborzfcM be it 

S^aoimd, That the Ooneral Court of 
IfasMOhuzetts hereby urgae the Cnngrszt of 
the Hmted States to take auoh me/Uom as 
may be neoesary to publish the names of all 
persona, firms, and corporations whloh are 
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doing business with Communist countries 
and to enact legislation barring such per¬ 
sons, firms, and corporations from doing 
business with or entering Into contracts 
with the United States Government or with 
any agency thereof; and be It further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Com¬ 
monwealth send forthwith copies of these 
resolutions to the President of the United 
States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted April 
6, 1961. 

Lawbsnce B. OaovE, 

Clerk. 

In senate, adopted. In concurrence, April 
10. 1061. 

lavxNo N. Hayden. 

Clerk. 

Attest: 

Edward J. Cronin. 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Ten Honest Politicians—^Liberty Awards, 
Eighty-second Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

of 

HON. RICHARD BOLLING 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVEa 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
10 Members of Congress were honored 
by awards from Liberty magazine. It 
gives me real pleasure to include the 
tributes paid to these outstanding citi¬ 
zens and legislators in Liberty: 

Ten Honest Politicians—^Liberty Awards, 
Eighty-second Congress 

Today Congress legislates more, spends 
more, and has greater Influence on the fate 
of people the world over than any similar 
body In history. How worthy are the 631 
Representatives and Senators who have so 
much power? 

Liberty spotlights 10 outstanding, honest 
politicians in the Eighty-second Congress. 
There are others who merit Inclusion, but 
these 10 are leading examples. They are not 
Just politicians who keep out of trouble and 
In office; they are dynamic and outspoken. 
They are not the hacks who have made the 
words phony and politician Interchangeable. 

These lawmakers were picked because 
Liberty believes they all sincerely try to serve 
the people—though they represent varied, 
conflicting viewpoints. The 10 deserve re¬ 
spect because they have risked their political 
necks for principles, and have been able 
enough politicians to win elections without 
selling their souls. They are In the tradi¬ 
tion of Teddy Roosevelt, A1 Smith, FDR, and 
LaOuardla. Some are straight party men, 
some are Independents, but be they regulars 
or mavericks no boss casts their vote and 
the only strings are to their conscience. 

Here are sound reasons why these meet 
the test—and why some others failed to 
qualify; 

They refuse to be errand boys for pressure 
groups or front for special Interests. 

By Investigation and study they know Is¬ 
sues and know why they vote the way they 
do. By becoming experts in special flelds 
they provide leadership for the rest of 
Congress. 

They are not fanatics nor are they trouba¬ 
dours for funny money, ple-in-the-sky, pana¬ 
ceas and give-away programs. Serious and 
sane, they put In twice as many hours as 
most of their constituents. 

You never find them wrapped In a sancti¬ 
monious cloud while hatchet men run 


around doing dirty political chores for them. 
Their left hand knows what their right 
hand does, and both hands are clean. They 
don't "yes'* the little people privately and 
vote against them on the floor. 

They never use congressional Immunity to 
say anything they wouldn't repeat to your 
face. 

They are not glamour politicians wracked 
by lust for publicity. Surrounded by prima 
donnas they are team workers, ready to act 
even If a colleague gets the credit. 

They would rather be right than Presi¬ 
dent—and It Is entirely possible that some 
of them may be both. All are good material. 

Senator Herbert Lehman, of New York, 
has won more political successes than any 
living American. After a brilliant record as 
governor, he refused to regard the Senate 
as retirement. Serving a 1-year term In 
1949, Lehman became a "young Turk," rallied 
less energetic Democrats to the Fair Deal, 
and helped put over the DP bill. When a 
crude measure to control subversives (Mc- 
Carran Act) was introduced shortly before 
election Lehman waged a hard, lonely fight. 
The majority, convinced It was suicidal to 
object, shamefacedly passed It. Last fall 
Lehman diligently explained to the voters 
that the real Issue was the bill of rights. He 
ran a million votes ahead of his party. 
*‘When you take a risky stand to defend a 
principle," he says, *‘you may lose votes tem¬ 
porarily but you establish a reputation for 
Independence. If you're building a political 
career. It's reputation and the general Im¬ 
pression that count most." 

Representative Hugh Mitchell has, at 43. 
an elder statesman's distinction of having 
been Democratic Senator from Washington 
and now serving the House. Had he not 
championed necessary but unpopular price 
controls In 1946, he could have saved his 
Senate seat. Today the voters say they are 
tired of big real estate and banking in¬ 
fluences and would like Mitchell back in 
the Senate. Either Mitchell or his col¬ 
league, Henry Jackson, will run In 1952. 

First to propose a Columbia Valley Au¬ 
thority (similar to TVA), a champion of 
middle Income housing, Mitchell Is re¬ 
spected as a leader with a long view. He 
will win his finest laurels In the inter¬ 
national field If he can put through his plan 
for a Pacific Marshall plan. ''Democracy 
must become a shattering force In raising 
the hopes of millions In Asia," he declares. 
A Mitchell plan might avert a war by re¬ 
moving the cause. He Intends to fight for it. 

Senator Wayne Morse, Republican, of 
Oregon, In his sweeping campaign for re- 
election last fall, closed each speech with 
these words: "I don't want anybody to vote 
for me who doesn't want me back to Con¬ 
gress a free man—absolutely free to exercise 
my Judgment on the merits of an issue In 
accordance with the facts as I find them. 
Also, I don't want a single isolationist vote; 
Isolationism offers you a war you can’t win.'* 

A skilled tactician. Morse piloted the 
world court measure through the Senate, 
generaled the fight against Taft-Hartley, 
and now keeps a sharp eye on power-greedy 
brass hats. 

Morse believes his party has a genius for 
snatching defeat from the Jaws of victory. 
In 1947 he warned Republican bosses that 
if they neglected public demands, they 
would wake up the morning after the 1948 
election to find the Democrats in. Which Is 
exactly what happened. 

Representative Cufford P. Case, of New 
Jersey, though warned by old-timers to let 
sleeping dogs lie. Insisted on making his 
maiden congressional speech a challenge to 
John Rankin’s anti-Negro antl-Jewlsh ti¬ 
rades. A Republican, Case firmly believes 
"people will never Join our party In the 
South until we Republicans offer an alterna¬ 
tive.*' Case works "for a party that keeps 
its doors open to all groups; we must avoid 
being a class party.** 


Labor is enthusiastic over his stanch fight 
against antiunion curbs. His conservative 
Republican constituents, a little breathless 
keeping up. respect and reelect him solidly. 
Weekly he discusses Issues with them, cur¬ 
rently emphaslBing practical steps for inter¬ 
national cooperation. Should his party ever 
switch to Case's brand of Republicanism it 
might win some astonishing victories and 
Case would rise as a national personality. 

Senator Jambs Duff, of Pennsylvania, ex¬ 
plains why his political obituary keeps reap¬ 
pearing: "Because I play table stakes." He’ll 
gamble everything rather than trim or com¬ 
promise. This Independence dates to his 
service as a Bull Moose elector for Teddy 
Roosevelt. His fli^t act as Pennsylvania’s 
Governor was to throw the manufacturer's 
association "fix'* man out of his office, and 
set up a vast water project '’cleansing the 
filthy cesspools so that now you can see a 
silver dollar 5 feet down.” Trying to purify 
the Republican Party, Duff was crushed 
when the Grundy machine steamrollered 
Dewey’s nomination In '48. Re took the 
issue of Grundyism to the people and hu¬ 
miliated the bosses. He feels his party can 
talk Presidential candidates only "after de¬ 
veloping a sound political philosophy.** 
Duff, who fights Taft's Isolationism and re¬ 
gards Dewey as a "lip-service liberal,” might 
be the man. 

Representative Wright Patman, of Texas, 
looks back to 1921 "when I Introduced a law 
in the State legislature making It an offense 
to wear disguises for the purpose of terrify¬ 
ing anybody." He thinks this blow against 
the KKK the proudest risk of a career packed 
with battles against predatory bullies. 

As co-author of the Roblnson-Patman Act 
his name Is a milestone In antitrust law. 
Last year he led an aggressive fight against 
'•basing points,” a device by big steel com¬ 
panies to raise steel prices by charging cus¬ 
tomers for nonexistent freight. 

Few Congressmen are equipped to deal with 
the lawyer lobbyists of corporations and car¬ 
tels. The public must rely on wise Wright 
Patman to protect It, and keep small business 
and free competition alive. Had he made a 
deal with the oil companies the political 
escalator was waiting for him—but Patman 
would rather be right. 

Representative Henry Jackson, 38-year- 
old Democrat, of Washington, has spent 10 
Impatient years In Congress struggling for 
more electric power, more production, more 
industrial development, more things for 
more people at less cost. 

As a congressional watchdog on atomic 
energy he stoutly defended civilian director 
Lillenthal against efforts to smear his effi¬ 
cient administration. Jackson angrily 
labeled Senator Hickenlooper's bumbling 
charges "a carnival of confusion” and In¬ 
sisted this vital project be free of political 
and military Interference. 

A keen constitutional lawyer, Jackson 
fights Communists without destroying In¬ 
dividual liberties. A great champion of la¬ 
bor, he wants resources exploited, not people. 
In Washington State they would like him as 
governor, or to send him to the Senate If his 
colleague Hugh Mitchell Isn’t the candidate. 
Wherever he serves, he’ll be doing a Job for 
the people. 

Senator Richard Russell, of Georgia, Is the 
voice of the South. Called an unrecon¬ 
structed Georgian by liberals he likes to point 
to free lunches for United States school chil¬ 
dren and the farm security program as proof 
that he has political know-how while others 
talk. 

He was the southern bloc’s choice against 
Truman In 1948. The Dlxlecrats bolted to 
hold a separate convention, but Russell re¬ 
fused their nomination, preferring to remain 
a regular Democrat, thereby saving his party 
from collapse. He may be compared to Henry 
Clay. 

A popular orator he refuses "to play Dixie 
on the heartstrings." In 1936 he trounced 
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Gene Telmadge In an acrid campaign and to¬ 
day at 58 he Is the Senate’s master parlia¬ 
mentarian, an adroit and powerful lawmaker. 
While Rusbkix gallantly shields old traditions 
he also champions profound measures which 
hasten the day when Southern attitudes will 
be extinct. 

Representative Jack Javitb, Republican, of 
New York, keeps winning in Tammany's bail¬ 
iwick. He thinks his party could win every¬ 
where If It adopted his zealous strategy of 
“the feasible alternative. Not Just opposi¬ 
tion but come up with some positive an¬ 
swers." He Is one of the few Congressmen 
who has not wavered on civil liberties at home 
and who opposes alliances with Fascists 
abroad. While working to speed wheat to 
India he raid “lighting communism must in¬ 
volve economic and spiritual forces as well as 
military.” 

jAvrrs feels he makes his real Impact 
speaking. On countless TV. radio programs 
and forums he explains Issues and answers 
questions. Appearing outside his district 
he often sparks a community to make de¬ 
mands which help put something through 
Congress that no amount of debate or poli¬ 
ticking could do. He says "the public really 
holds the whip." 

Senator Maboabit Cbasc Sbotk. of Maine, 
but for her enemies, would merely be known 
as the first woman to enter the Senate strictly 
on her own merit. Last year she Issued a 
“declaration of conscience"—^ clarion call 
for Congress to make a stand for decency. 
Leveling fire on Senator IIcCabtht. she de¬ 
nounced efforts to turn Congress into a 
forum of bate. Those who hoped to ride to 
a Republican victory through the selfish 
political exploitation of fear, bigotry. Ignor¬ 
ance and Intolerance winced under her seeth¬ 
ing Indictment. The McCabtht bloc Is now 
sharpening knives for vengeance against Mrs. 
Smith. 

With her New England conscience the Sen¬ 
ator combines a sincere human approach 
which has given Maine an effective Washing¬ 
ton advocate. She likes to have major Is¬ 
sues thoroughly discussed at home before 
voting on them. In Maine, frankness is a 
political asset. 


Builu’ ISSO PratU Arc Grecicit Ercr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or FBNHSTLVAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 
I include herewith an article which ap¬ 
peared in the Washington Post of Mon¬ 
day. April SO. 1951: 

Bahks* 1950 Pbofitb Abz Obbatbst Evbb 

Bank profits In 1950 were the greatest In 
history. Maple T. Rarl, Chairman of the Fed¬ 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC), 
said yesterday. 

Reports from the 18,446 FDIC-lnsured com¬ 
mercial banks showed net profits after taxes 
amoimted to 9987.000.000. a 18-peroent gain 
over 1949. he said, adding: 

"Stockholders of the banks shared directly 
In this prosperity, with record dividends of 
9391,000,000. or 42 percent of net profits 
after taxes." 

The profits after taxes. Harl said, repre¬ 
sented “an average of 27.73 percent on basic 
common capital and 8A1 percent on total 
capital accounts, the highest rate of profits 
since 1946." 

The FDIC Chairman described dividend 
payments to common stockholders as equlva- 
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lent to **a direct return of 11.45 percent on 
this stock, the highest dividend payment in 
the history of the Omrporation (FDIC) .** 

"On May 12," Harl said, "we wlU cross the 
threshold of the eighth year In which there 
has been no receivership of an insured bank, 
nor a penny's loss to any depositor in an 
Insured bank. This represents an all-time 
record for depositors* safety In this Nation." 

He declared that loans—'Which the Gov¬ 
ernment has lately been trying to stem for 
antl-lnfiatlon purposes--reached at the end 
of 1950 the highest point ever up to that 
time. 

The loan rise accotmted for most of the 
gain In bank earnings—gross ctirrent oper¬ 
ating earnings were an unprecedented 93,- 
081,000,000—as the average rate of return on 
loans advanced slightly to 4.34 percent. 

Total Income from loans rose 14 percent 
over 1040 to a 92,0084)00,000 total, while 
Interest on United States Government 
securities was practically unchanged at 
91.015,000.000. 


Adilreto of Jattko Willkm 0. Doaglas 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PAT SUTTON 

OF TINNB8BBB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Bir. Justice William O. Douglas, a mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, very graciously accepted an in¬ 
vitation to address the general assembly, 
in Joint session, of the State of Tennes¬ 
see. Under permission heretofore 
granted, I insert Justice Douglas* re¬ 
marks in the Record. His observations 
are very interesting and most enlighten¬ 
ing indeed. I am sure that the Mem¬ 
bers of Congress and the readers of the 
Congressional Record will greatly en¬ 
joy the expressions of our eminent 
Jurist: 

Aodbxss of Mb. Jxmncx Wxluam O. Douglas 

Bkfobx thx Oxnxbal Assembly of thz State 

OF ItonvBsssB. Nashville, Tbnn.. Fbbbuart 

22, 1061 

TZNNXBSBE ACROSS THX WOBLD 

The invitation to address the Tennessee 
Legislature le an honor 1 will always cherish. 
The distinction has special value to me be¬ 
cause of the ties I have to this Common¬ 
wealth. They are not ties of birth or resi¬ 
dence. They are In part ties of friendship 
with members of this body, with Tennesssee 
lawyers, with Tennessee fishermen and hunt¬ 
ers, and with a long and lUustrloue line 
of Senators and Representatives to the Con¬ 
gress. The list is too long to mention; but 
you will appreciate the quality of these 
friends and their enduring nature when I say 
that the Dean of them all Is Cordell Hull, 
of Carthage. 

By reason of her distinguished sons, Ten¬ 
nessee had a hold on me long before I 
ever walked her ridges or explored her lakes. 
Tennessee so for has given the Nation three 
Presidents—Andrew Jackson, James Polk, 
and Andrew Johnsmi. These were special 
heroes of mine. Andrew Jackson and An¬ 
drew Johnson were men of tough fiber wbd 
believed In democracy and would fight Its 
<E>ponents to the death. Polk too had a 
special claim to my affeetione. It was Polk 
who saved the Pacific Northwest (and the 
special part of the old Oregon Territory 
which la my home) for the United States. 
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m later years I came to identify Tenneaeee 
with dletlngulahed lawyers and Jurtats. X 
knew Grafton Green, the late Chief Justice, 
and was prlvUeged to call him a friend. Five 
Tennessee lawyers have served on the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States: John 
Catron (1887-65), Howell E. Jackson (1893- 
95). Horace T. Lurton (1909-14), Edward 
T. Sanford (1928-80), Jamee C. McReynolda 
(1914-41). 

Each of these men, true to the character 
of his State, was a strong Individualist with 
values to which he was as devoted as An¬ 
drew Jackson was to his. These men helped 
give the Court the quality of independence 
which has distinguished Its long history. 

Recorded history could produce many 
more examples that are Illustrative of the 
strength which Tennessee has given the 
Nation. During the Journeys I made Ihe 
last two summers into the villages of Asia 
I learned what hope Tennessee has given 
the world. 

It may come as a surprise even to Ten¬ 
nesseans to learn that the word "Tennessee** 
Is well known all the way across from the 
Mediterranean to the Pacific. To mlllloua of 
people In that area the word Is. Indeed, the 
symbol of a new order, a new way of life— 
security and Independence for themselves 
and their children. 

Tliey know about Tennessee because they 
have heard of the Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity. It la the Tennessee Valley Authority that 
fits their needs and will solve many of their 
basic problems. The TVA can also be uti¬ 
lized as one of the major Influence to turn 
back the tide of communism which today 
threatens to engulf Asia. 

The country I apeak of Is the vast under¬ 
belly of Russia that extends from Lebanon 
and Syria on the west through India on Lhe 
east. Its geography tells In part the in¬ 
terest of the people of the region In the 
TVA. The Lebanon Mountains rise from the 
Mediterranean and form a high barricade 
where moisture collects. This range once 
covered with Juniper, pine, and the famous 
cedars of Lebanon is now mostly bare. The 
Lebanon Mountains extend south and be¬ 
come geologically tbe Mountains of Judea 
where Jerusalem sits. Judea too has long 
been shorn of trees. 

East of the Lebanon Mountains some 20 
miles Is tbe Anti-Lebanon range guarded 
over by Mount Hermon of Biblical fame. 
This range la also mostly deforested. The 
Anti-Lebanon runs south to form the Moun¬ 
tains of Moab, where Moses le hurled. Moab 
like Judea has been scrubbed clean of trees. 
In between Moab and Judea runs the Jordan. 

East of the Anti-Lebanon Is Damascus, an 
oasis that sits on the edge of a vast desertic 
steppe running 461 miles to Baghdad. Iraq. 
It is an empty domain where anyone but a 
Bedouin would get lost and die of thirst. 

Baghdad sits in between the ngris and 
kvphrates and not far north of their con¬ 
fluence. It *8 the center of th<) ancient 
Mesopotamia. Beyond It to tbe east 200 
miles are the Zagros Mountains which form 
the western border cf Persia. These are 
high mountains, rising 15,000 feet. On their 
east are high plateaus and basins broken by 
minor ridges that run to Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and finally to India. 

AU of this vast domain is practically tree- 
leas. In ancient days the interior was itch 
In oak and Juniper. Now one can ride horse- 
haeik for days on end and see no trees except 
data orchards in Iraq or peaches and apricots 
In Persia or such poplars as may have been 
planted In a vlll-ge. The region Is treeless 
because of the goat. But for the goat new 
forests would have grown when the old ones 
were cut for lumber and charcoal. The goat, 
however, ate tbe seedlings. Unrestricted 
grazing and uncontrolled cutting of trees 
produced erosion the like of which Amen- 
eans have never seen. Tbe trees are all gone; 
the grass la going; hundreds of thoma&ds 
of acres have been deepolied. 
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The result Is that rains and snow water 
run off In torrents, washing top soil away. 
Some parts or this Inland empire get only 
20 Inches of rain a year; and It Is mostly 
wasted. Other sections, such as portions of 
India, are heavy with rain; but It too comes 
and goes In a roar. There may be 40 to 60 
Inches a year; and yet no water Is left for 
the growing season. 

To the people of this area TVA means 
the harnessing of floods, the storing of rain 
water and the Inrtallatlon of modern irri¬ 
gation systems. Everywhere I went people 
asked, "Why can't we have a TVA?" 

A Druse chieftain south of Damascus In¬ 
quired about it. I was asked about It many 
times as I traveled the length of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. Below Baghdad I saw 50,000 
people homeless by reason of a flood. They, 
too, had heard of the TVA and wanted one 
for themselves. 

In Persia I traveled the length of the 
Zagros Range—from the Russian border In 
the north to the Persian Gulf on the south. 
In practically every valley I heard the same 
plea. "We need a TVA.” 

In New Delhi, Nehru, Prasad, and other 
high officials of India spoke enthusiastically 
about their many projects or reform. Yet 
their eyes lighted up the most when they 
mentioned India's four new TVA's that come 
Into operation In 1951 and the groat TVA on 
the Kosi River (still in blueprint) that will 
overshadow anything we in America have 
ever known. 

Yes, the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
caught the Imagination of all the people 
across this broad belt of Asia. They think 
of it as a device for insuring crops in a land 
where crop failures mean death from star¬ 
vation. TVA also means to them increased 
productivity of the land, now forests, the 
end of erosion, modern methods of farm¬ 
ing. 

TVA means more than this. The Middle 
East and southeast Asia are areas which have 
long been exploited. Huge profits have been 
taken out of the region; few profits have 
ever been left for the social and economic 
development of these countries. Some for¬ 
eign power has for centuries bled those na¬ 
tions white. The TVA is a community proj¬ 
ect whereby the benefits accrue to all the 
people, not to a few promoters. Some call 
this socialism. But the people of Asia are 
not bothered by labels. It is the result that 
counts: and one thing they like about TVA 
is that it Is a device which avoids exploita¬ 
tion of the many by the few. 

The TVA is even more than that. It repre¬ 
sents an Idea that at this juncture of history 
can be utilized on behalf of civilization 
against the threat of totalitarian commu¬ 
nism. 

If we are bold enough to make this device 
an instrument of our Asiatic foreign policy, 
we can take the political initiative away 
from Soviet Russia, turn the tide, and win 
country after country for the democratic 
cause. The reason the TVA can have that 
profound and revolutionary eflect is due to 
the character of the problem that confronts 
Asia. 

We In America are apt to think of Asia 
In terms of teeming millions who live In 
squalor and who are doomed to stay there. 
Poverty, lack of medical care, and illiteracy 
are. indeed, the first to meet the eye of the 
newcomer to that area. But the future of 
Asia Is bright If we will only study Its po¬ 
tential. And the alliance of Asia to the 
democratic front can be steadfast. If we heed 
the warnings and sponsor liberal political 
groups rather than reactionary ones. 

The rock bottom of Asia’s problem Is land¬ 
lordism. By and large the governments of 
Asia are of the landlords, by the landlords, 
and for the landlords. India under Nehru is 
an exception, for Nehru Is splitting up the 
huge estates and distributing the land on an 
InstaUment basis to the peasants. Persia un¬ 


der Razmara can easily be another exception. 
The recent announcement by the Shah of 
Persia of the sale of the Royal lands to the 
peasants points the way. 

In this part of the world the land for cen¬ 
turies has been owned by a few. The rent 
is usually on shares. It runs as high as 80 
percent of the crop. The tenant is custo¬ 
marily in debt to the landlord on loans pay¬ 
ing interest of 20. 40, and even 100 percent. 
So his actual share of the crop is often much 
less than 20 percent. He Is bound to the 
landlord throughout all time. His grand¬ 
sons will be serfs just as he Is and just as 
his great-grandfather was. 

A few men may own a whole nation. It Is 
not uncommon to find one man owning 100, 
200, 600 villages. The profits are exported 
abroad or at least not reinvested in the vil¬ 
lages; the life of the villages goes on as It 
did centuries ago; men and women live in 
squalor under an extortionate tenancy. 
There are no schools, no doctors, no first-aid 
centers. The peasant has about concluded 
he has no escape from his tenancy except by 
revolution. 

Tliere are grumblings in every village I 
have visited across this broad belt. Revolu¬ 
tion is brewing. It’s the kind of revolution 
the stalwart sons of Tennessee once brewed. 
If we in America knew the facts and appre¬ 
ciated what was at stake, we would be on 
the side of these miserable tenants. We 
would help them make their revolutions. We 
would help them make their revolutions In 
the pattern of our own American Revolution. 

Unfortunately, we do not do that. As a 
result of a combination or circumstances, we 
are mostly signed up on the side of the land¬ 
lords. In Asia change Is certain; but It is 
not necessarily a change to communism. To 
Asiatics we appear to be against change. We 
strive for stability In governments when 
there can be. no stability. We aline ourselves 
with the status quo; and as a conseqtience 
America becomes identified in the eyes of 
the peasants of Asia with the forces that 
hold them in their eternal serfdom. Soviet 
propaganda about America, these peasants 
often told me, is proved to be correct. We 
talk democracy and peace and in our foreign 
policies support persons and governments 
and policies that make democracy and peace 
Impossible in Asia. 

This criticism of America is not fair; we 
Intend no such consequences. It is, however, 
a product of our wholly negative attitude. 
In our foreign policy we are merely anti¬ 
communist. We have not become identified 
in the eyes of the peasants of Asia with their 
aspirations. The opposite has in fact been 
the case. We have been so violently and 
relentlessly anti-Communist that we have 
rushed to the support of every group that 
opposes Soviet communism. That has put 
us in partnership with the corrupt and re¬ 
actionary groups whose policies breed the dis¬ 
content on which Soviet communism feeds 
and spreads. Thus we have ended up as 
allies of some of the worst foes of the peo¬ 
ples of Asia. 

It is easy to reverse the trend. We can 
begin by utilizing the Idea of the TVA as 
the political Instrument for remodeling the 
economy of Asia. Take the Tigris and Eu¬ 
phrates as an example. Today 200 men own 
and control Iraq. Three million five hun¬ 
dred thousand people are the poverty -ridden, 
diseased, and Illiterate employees of this 
group. A TVA on the Tigris and Euphrates 
could rather quickly alter this condition. 
If a TVA were constructed. It could provide 
the conditions which would transform this 
poverty belt Into a prosperous area. It could 
create an economy based on a democratic 
rather than a communistic foundation. If 
a TVA Is built, American capital will largely 
build it. We therefore can attach conditions 
to It—conditions similar to the ones that 
settled our own West and that prevented 
for all time the ancient problem of landlord¬ 
ism from haunting this Nation. The basic 


condition Is that every man who works the 
land shall own it and that no man shall own 
more than say. SO acres. 

This undertaking would have profound ef¬ 
fects on both the problem of the standard 
of living In this area and on the problem of 
population. It would at once spread the 
dividends of increased production among 
the broad base of the peasants and lay the 
foundation for medical care, schools, and all 
of the other necessities of healthy village 
life. It would, moreover, supply the largest 
part of the answer to the population prob¬ 
lem. Iraq today has 3,500,000 people; Persia, 
16,000,000. With proper land utilization Iraq 
could support 40,000,000; Persia. 100,000.000. 
We think of India as overpopulated. Her 
400.000,000, located on tired and saturated 
land, seem to us to create an insoluble prob¬ 
lem. Nehru, however. Is convinced that In¬ 
dia is underpopulated: and after seeing In¬ 
dia's potential I am Inclined to agree. In¬ 
dia’s TVA's can greatly Increase the fertility 
and productivity of the earth. India’s TVA's 
can start vast Industrial projects. India's 
future is bright. Her natural resources are 
great. She has. for example, richer Iron 
deposits than we over knew in America. Her 
electric power potential is unequaled. There 
is no reason why India cannot enjoy as high 
a standard of living as our own. 

If America sponsored the kind of ’TVA in 
Asia that we sponsor at home, the political 
tide would soon turn our way. Deep in the 
hearts of each of Asia's peasants is the de¬ 
sire to own land. He wants to be able to 
fence it, to call it his own. Land ownership 
is a real passion. The Soviets know It. In 
the propaganda which they beam to Asia or 
spread by word of mouth, they do not talk of 
collective farms. Instead they promise every 
tenant his own farm. While the Soviets are 
talking, we of the Western World can promote 
actual projects. We can be the promoters of 
living TVA’s in this entire area which will 
make the farmers the landowners. 

Today the peasants In these countries 
have little to fight for. Today they will 
not form armies of strength and determi¬ 
nation Bgaliist Soviet communism. They 
will not rise up and fight for their land¬ 
lords. They have been too long exploited. 
They cannot be expected to form reliable 
armies in defense of the system which has 
held them in their lowly estate. They must 
have ideas of freedom for which to fight. 
Those ideas must be concrete and specific. 
For example, once the Communists in 
China changed from Marxist slogans to 
agrarian projects that caught the imagina¬ 
tion of the peasants; they began to march 
to victories. People are the same the world 
over. Armies that fight to the bitter end 
are armies that fight for Ideas. The aim of 
the Soviet Influence is to produce native 
armies that will fight for the projects of 
Soviet Russia. There is no reason why the 
democratic world cannot do the same. Our 
task is in many respects easier than Rus¬ 
sia’s. For in Asia, Russia is the much-sus¬ 
pected neighbor whose Marxist philosophy 
has precious little appeal even to the masses. 

If the peasants of Asia are given personal 
stakes in their countries, they will rally in 
defense. While they will not rise up and 
fight for their landlords, they will rise up 
and fight for their own. Only when those 
conditions exist can we build security in 
that area. 

We of the Western World have sacrificed 
our strength In Asia because we have been 
purely on the defensive. We let China go 
communistic, because we attached no con¬ 
ditions to the (2,000,000,000 we advanced to 
Chlang Kai-shek. If we had insisted on re¬ 
forms as a condition of our help and super¬ 
vised the expenditure of the great wealth we 
poured Into China, the chances are China 
would not be Communist today. 

TO date most of the funds we have apent 
In Asia have been wasted. In spite of our 
expenditures the democratic world has beep 
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growing smaller and smaller. The truth Is 
that we cannot save the world from commu* 
nlsm by dollars. We can. however, save it 
tram communism by a liberal, aggressive, 
positive program of reform. 

The TVA is a great political invention of 
the century. It has made Tennessee a word 
with revolutionary overtones the world 
around. Tennessee is today a word that in¬ 
spires miUiona of Asiatics to the hope of a 
better life. The concept of water control 
and land utilisation which the TVA em¬ 
bodies can become the solvent of the main 
problems of Asia. The idea of the TVA can 
become even more than that. It can be 
made the major influence for obtaining in 
Asia a verdict against communism and for 
civilisation. 


Appearance of General MacArdinr Before 
Home Committee on Armed Services 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 
Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I Include the following: 

STATIISBNT BT CONORBSSMAN JAMBS T. PaT- 
TBBSON IN Connection with His Introduc¬ 
tion or A Resolution AuTHoiozxNa the 
Appearance or General or the Army Douo- 
LAS MACARTRUB BETORB the COMMITTEB ON 
Armed tBAvicss or tub House or Repre¬ 
sentatives IN Public Hearing 
The awful enormity of military operations 
In Korea has strengthened my conviction 
that it is the duty of Congress to determine 
that American lives shall not be lost need¬ 
lessly in this conflict. 

A half-informed Congress can accomplish 
little more than an uninformed Congress. 
It is ridiculous to assume that the sched¬ 
uled bearings before the Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees of the Senate 
will resolve the extreme doubt which many 
Members of Congress have as to the wisdom 
of the present course of action in Korea. 
Further, executive sessions will serve to in¬ 
crease that doubt beyond reasonable propor¬ 
tions. 

Feeling that now is the time to take the 
American people into our confidence, I have 
proposed by resolution that the Committee 
on Armed Services of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives shall, upon completion of the 
Senate bearings, conduct a full, open public 
inquiry to which Oeneral MacArthur and 
Defense Department representatives will be 
invited to testify. It is expected that invi¬ 
tations would be Issued to Secretary Mar- 
Bhall, Secretary Acheson. and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as well as to others with special 
knowledge of our policies, both diplomatic 
and military, in Korea and on the continent 
of Asia. 

The future security of the world depends 
upon the wisdom of our decisions. Person¬ 
alities have no place in those decisions. The 
Congress is desirous of being fully informed 
and acting upon the information obtained. 

Vehement attacks upon the President of 
the United States and upon General Mao- 
Artbur, both in and beyond the confines of 
the Congress, make it mandatory that we 
hear both views as to the conduct of mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic operations in the Far 
East. The American people have split ter¬ 
ribly over recent events, and despair instead 
at hope has pervaded our Nation. The peo¬ 
ple sincerely want to believe in the prin¬ 


ciples which brought our forces to Korea. 
They sincerely want to have us. as a nation, 
resist aggression. And. above all, they want 
to secure a just peace and an enduring one 
so that their children and their children's 
children shall not have to make war with 
despots. 

I trust that my resolution will be adopted 
by the House and that the Armed Services 
Committee will conduct such an inquiry in 
the same nonpartisan manner in which all 
other deliberations of the committee have 
been held. 


The Free Eaterprbe System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

ov 

HON. BLAIR MOODY 

or MICR10.1N 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by John S. Coleman, president of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., at the 
annual Michigan congressional dinner, 
held in this city on April 30 last. The 
address was on the subject of the free- 
enterprise system. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Detroit la about to celebrate Its anniver¬ 
sary of 250 years. But, let no one say the 
city is old. Look at the headlines. They 
tell of the need for strength. And to whom 
does the Nation turn?—to young and 
dynamic Detroit. In World War II, with¬ 
out partisan Interest, we fulfilled our com¬ 
mission, and we will fulfill It today. 

Upon all of us, gentlemen, now rest new 
and grave obligations. There was a time 
when the typical company president was 
totally absorbed In the single purpose of 
running his own business. He bad no ex¬ 
tra curricular activities. He did not preside 
at community cheat luncheons. He did not 
appear on television. He did not mount the 
rostrum at this association meeting or that 
convenion. He was not an airline com¬ 
muter. He could be found In town and at 
his desk. And patient vice presidents bad 
no reason to remind him that the company 
was in business to make a profit. 

Why do we leave our desks and apply our¬ 
selves to problems outside the Immediate 
commission of our boards of directors? In 
a free society, there is no escape from social 
responsibilities. And tbis la true for all of 
us, whatever our Job. The cltiaen who will 
not dirty his hands with politics soon gets a 
brand of politics which is plenty dirty. He 
gets >what be deserves and it may be he gets 
dictatorship. 

Similarly, corporations Ignore at their 
peril the world beyond their board rooms. 
For the problems of the world certainly 
will not pass the corporation by. The Im¬ 
pact of taxation, social security, labor leg¬ 
islation. and banklim policy on our dally 
business is clear and direct. But In the 
broader Issues of foreign trade, of peace and 
war, of the ideals and purposes of a free 
•oclety—In all of these too, the corporation 
as the representative unit of our economic 
system is inextricably mixed. 

It may be right to call a corporation a 
legal fiction; but within its gates, mUliona 
of Americans spend most of their waking 
hours. To them, it is far from fiction. It 
touches Intimately their homes and families. 
It is a factor In local affairs. Its represant- 


atlves spread Its influence across the coun¬ 
try, and often, through subsidiaries or 
agents, to the world overseas. 

The oorporstion is not an organ of the 
state, but surely It is an organ of society. 
On Government rests a broad jurisdiction. 
But the corporation, too, has rights. It, too, 
has its appropriate sphere of action and its 
Indispensable functions. These two. Gov¬ 
ernment and Industry, are not eontestante 
in a struggle. They are partners in a com¬ 
mon cause; that of the fulfillment of the in¬ 
dividual man. And if tbis purpose is not 
pursued in harmony, it cannot he achieved 
at all. Tonight, therefore, here In Wash¬ 
ington, before my coUeaguee of Michigan 
industry, I am encouraged to make a few 
remarks on our part in that elusive har¬ 
mony. 

Let me begin, gentlemen, by sasring that 
we miMt first be aware of our own place in 
society. To determine tbis is not as easy 
as it seems. If we manage to snatch a 
few moments to look up some things people 
may have written on this subject, we meet 
with violently contradictory assertions. The 
Wall street Journal and the writings of a 
Sinclair Lewis, the publications of the 
Chamber of Commerce and variotu profes¬ 
sors of social science bear witness to a 
mutual dislike. 

As someone has suggested. If one were to 
take one's opinion of American business en¬ 
terprise from the Broadway stage, one could 
only conclude that It Is a noxious form of 
skullduggery practiced by offensive heels. 
Though this unfortunate picture may be 
discounted ss perhaps the normal relation, 
ship between “creative artists'' and those 
doing the housekeeping, nevertheless, there 
is one fact Which deserves some thought. 
Beyond its own journals, American business 
has a bad press. I am concerned with the 
bitter critics to be found In the highly in¬ 
fluential academic and lltera*‘y fields. And I 
am concerned with the Ineffective response 
we have been making to this threat. 

I use the word "threat'' carefully. For If 
capitalism Is to survive, it must do more 
than produce a greater and greater flow of 
goods and services. It must also win the 
acceptance and more, the loyalty, of the 
broad community. Unless the average citi¬ 
zen Is convinced that our system Is com¬ 
patible with and encourages personal ex¬ 
pression and fulfillment, he will search for 
alternatives. People may vote us success 
by buying our products, but that is small 
consolation if they then go to the polls and 
vote us out of business. Capitalism Is the 
means to abundance; but if it is ideologically 
Inadequate, it will die. 

It is true that businessmen have not all 
become angels. Borne are still battling the 
tide. But undoubtedly we have reached a 
large measure of Industrial democracy. And 
our urgent task is to show the connection 
between these contemporary facts of busi¬ 
ness and the purposes of a free society—not 
by platitudes, far less by slogans and com¬ 
mercials: but by consistent, cogent, and 
tireless demonstration. 

I am not going to attempt to draw a 
syllabus for an educational program. But 
this is perhaps an appropriate place to Indi¬ 
cate certain prerequisites. Surely, the first 
is to understand those to whom we speak. 
Neither a thousand full-page spreads nor a 
torrent of after-dinner speeches will have 
the slightest effect unless we know what In¬ 
terests the listener. And of one thing 1 am 
sure, as Fortune magazine recently reminded 
us, abstract apologetic ads for free enterprise 
leave Joe Doakes cold. 

The louder we proclaim its virtues, possibly 
the more suspicious he gets. Unctuous 
generalities about the comer drug store and 
Abraham Lincoln do not add up to the Indl* 
vidual American dream. And ov«r-simpllfled 
readings at economic history do not come 
within a mile of the desires and aepirattong^ 
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oi tha average man in tbe ahop. It le time 
we gave a muoh-needed rest to the vague and 
negative words “free enterprise.** I am not 
always sure Z know what they mean, and I 
am sure that even after a million dollar ad¬ 
vertising campaign, Joe IXtakes doesn't. 

Free enterprise In the sense of a broad 
freedom to buy and sell without a compli¬ 
cated apparatus of controls, certainly existed 
once. In this freedom America grew rich 
and great. But an elementary course in his¬ 
tory is enough to show that, in this growth, 
great achievements were associated with 
grave abuses. And these abuses were bound 
to bring decisive modifications in the system. 

So free enterprise has given way to a mixed 
economy in which management is to a large 
degree limited by public pollcies—and as we 
know only too well, this system has also 
developed its crops of ills. 

The average American is not interested in 
business apologies. He does not want a 
course in the American system. * * • 

Interpretations of the past may be interest¬ 
ing enough, but he will ask what do they do 
for him now. Whatever free enterprise was. 
he will Judge the system by how works 
today: not in the ads, but in the machine 
shop and at the desk. Frustrations or suspi¬ 
cions in the factory or the office will not be 
resolved by offering the contemplation of ab¬ 
stractions. It is an elementary truth that 
the worker is interested first in his own 
welfare—and understandably so. Hence, I 
am inclined to agree with Governor Dewey 
that he doer, a poor service to his party who 
uses welfare as a term of abuse. 

I am trying to be frank, gentlemen. For 
we must face the fact that the Influence of 
businessmen in the community has been 
slowly declining. The great majority of peo¬ 
ple have looked elsewhere, to the Govern¬ 
ment or the labor unions, for the fulfillment 
of their aspirations to a better life. 

As one piece of legislation has followed 
another, limiting the discretion of manage¬ 
ment, we have retreated to our associations 
and committees. And from them—at least 
it seems to the onlooker—we have looked out 
to fire broadsides at each successive project 
that others may put forward. 

Inevitably, we have created the impression 
that we are obstructive and negative. Others 
have their Inventory of proposals for reform; 
but we, it seems to many, do not even admit 
the problems. 

It is time for us all to look at the prob¬ 
lems of the Nation—not as management or 
labor, farmers or professional men; but as 
citizens. Perhaps this is easier said than 
done. But God knows that our society— 
and I speak of government, business, labor, 
and every segment of that society—^will per¬ 
ish unless we recapttire a capacity for disin¬ 
terested action. I am not suggesting, then, 
a bigger and better lobby. But I am propos¬ 
ing that we participate to a greater extent 
in the formation of public policies; not just 
as watchdogs or critics of other proposals, 
but as the sponsors of practical measures to 
meet the problems of the day. 

Indiscriminate opposition to programs, 
which to the average man appear to bo de¬ 
signed for his benefit, is a sure way to lose 
public confidence. And yet we must admit 
that this has sometimes been the business 
attitude to major pieces of legislation. 

Important acts affecting business are 
placed on the statute book without busi¬ 
ness participation and over business opposi¬ 
tion. And those individual enactments in 
the end add up to the transformation of the 
economy. 

It might have been better in some oases, 
and I am thinking of such examples as the 
Federal Reserve Act. the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Act, and the Social Security Act, if 
we had accepted the need and participated 
fully in the writing of legislation. 

We are not opposed to the aspirations of 
the common man. We are all common men. 


and we believe with all our hearts that a 
thriving capitalism is the best and greatest 
means to personal fulfillment. We do not 
believe that our system is perfect. But we 
must be a\ure that we are taking the initia¬ 
tive in the ceaseless search for development 
and improvement. 

Here perhaps the greatest difficulty is the 
assumption that these aspirations can all 
be satisfied tomorrow. If all or even a ma¬ 
jority of the unexecuted proposals for social 
welfare were in a brief period implemented 
by corporations or governments, our system 
would certainly collapse under the burden. 

The great discovery of Socialist govern¬ 
ments abroad has been that national re¬ 
sources are limited, and that for even nation¬ 
alized undertakings, profits are desirable and 
even essential. Meanwhile, we are confront¬ 
ed with the tasks of reconciling these deeply 
established expectations with the require¬ 
ments of the engine of production. 

At Burroughs, we plan lor efficient produc¬ 
tion: but we also endeavor to make a better 
place to work. And. indeed, the two objec¬ 
tives are Inseparable. We must recover a 
lost Intellectual Initiative. We must make 
our proper contribution to the problems of 
the community and the State. We must get 
back into the stream of history. 

The American economy remains the most 
productive in the world. It still has the 
stimulus of Individual intlatlve. It is 
sparked by vigorous competion. It is dy¬ 
namic. In it, new ideas are born and can 
rapidly become great industries. 

We are not surprised that such vigor 
should bring its problems. Industrial re¬ 
lations, lull employment, balanced interna¬ 
tional trade, the clash of progress and secu¬ 
rity, are but a few. But in the final analysis, 
the American economy meets the test. It 
is the envy of the entire world. Hardly a 
worker in Naples or Belgrade but would ex¬ 
change his dwelling in Europe for a tent in 
Bay City. A Sears-Roebuck catalog is a 
book of wonders in Yugoslavia. 

America has provided wide opportunities 
and reasonable security, and it is built on a 
concept of Individual human dignity. If 
we have failed in communication, if we have 
encouraged suspicions, if we have not re¬ 
lated our efforts to larger social purposes, 
then, in the words of the proverb—^rather 
than abuse the darkness, let us light a candle. 

If Red China or Red Russia the Main 
Issne? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALUrORNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call attention of the House to the 
following article by Mr. James Reston, 
of the New York Times. Mr. Reston is 
one of our most excellent writers. His 
article merits careful study. 

Is Red Orxna ox Red Russia the Main 

Issue?—"Grbatee Debate** Has Posed a 

Question Which the Nation Must Decidx 
(By James Reston) 

Washington, April 28.—^Next week’s foreign 
policy debate on Capitol Hill is likely to cen¬ 
ter around two statements made this week, 
one in the Senate by Senator Robeet A. Taft, 
Republican of Ohio, and the other in Chicago 
bv Gen. DouRlas MacArthur. 

1. The United SUtes, said the Senator on 
Thursday, "mustn’t be stopped" from adopt¬ 


ing General MacArthur’s program "by any 
possibility that the Russians may come into 
the war.” 

2. "However great the effort," said General 
MacArthur. "to distract attention from the 
main issues by introducing into public dis¬ 
cussion extraneous and Irrelevant matters, 
the fundamental question still remains the 
same; What is the policy for Korea?" 

Last month, in the troops-to-Europe de¬ 
bate, Senator Taft was arguing against send¬ 
ing large American forces to Europe on the 
ground that might provoke the Russians to 
make war. 

His argument now, however, is that the 
United States can adopt the MacArthur pro¬ 
gram of bombing Manchuria, blockading the 
the China coast, and opening a second front 
in South China with Chiang Kai-shek's 
troops without worrying about the possibility 
that the Russians would retaliate. 

ICACABTKUX'S POSITION 

General MacArthur implies much the same 
thing. In his first speech, he at least consid¬ 
ered the possibility that the Russians might 
come in if we followed his policy. He also 
conceded that our strategic problem was 
global, and that to consider the problems of 
one area without considering the problems 
of all other areas was to court disaster for 
the whole. 

Since then, however, while the general 
atmosphere has become less tense, the attack 
by President Truman’s opposition has be¬ 
come no less severe. "Our objective." said 
the general in Chicago without clarifying 
whether he meant Communist China or 
Russia, "is victory over the nation and men 
who. without provocation or Justification, 
have warred against us." 

"What," he kept asking, "is the policy in 
Korea?" That, be said, is the "fundamental 
question." 

The administration, of course, does not 
believe at all that Korea is the fundamental 
question, or that the defeat of Communist 
China is the fundamental question, or 
that victory in the Far East can be achieved 
by defeating China, or that such a big victory 
can be achieved cheaper than under the pres¬ 
ent policy. 

It believes the Soviet Union is the funda¬ 
mental question. It believes the survival 
of the United States and its principal allies 
in Europe and Asia is involved in that ques¬ 
tion. It believes Korea is an important but 
secondary part of that question. It does not 
want to risk a war of survival with 20 
divisions against Russia's 300. and it does 
not want to risk that war in Manchuria. 

The paradox of the present situation is 
that General MacArthur and. to a surprising 
extent. Senator Taft are now urging Presi¬ 
dent Truman to adopt a literal interpreta¬ 
tion of the Truman doctrine while Mr. Tru¬ 
man. having learned a little more geography 
and suffered a little more from history in 
the last 4 years, is now insisting that that 
doctrine must be interpreted rather care¬ 
fully. 

The general is saying that we should block 
the expansion of communism wherever it 
occurs, and especially in Asia, for if we don't, 
he argues, its expansion in one area will 
weaken our defense against it everywhere, 
the administration, however, now rejects 
so simple a strategy and argues more or less 
as follows: 

1. The United States must do what it can 
to block the expansion of communism 
throughout the world, but it must risk an 
atomic war to do so only when areas vital 
to the security of the United States are at 
stake, and only when it is strong enough to 
wage such a war with the support of depend¬ 
able allies. 

2. A Soviet conquest of Western Europe, 
Japan, or the Middle Bast aould directly 
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JwpaitUm Maturity of tho Weetem Beml- 
apbent. It would Up the whole world bal* 
hxxce of power in Riusia’a favor it any one 
of tbese ttiUige were to happen, and par¬ 
ticularly If the industrial and brain-power 
resources of the Ruhr and the rest of West¬ 
ern Europe were at Moscow's dlsposaL 

CAUTXOW MaCISSJUtT 


FineUy, the opposition, In contrast, has 
a Bimple thesis and a glittering and eloquent 
hero to present it. He cannot prove that 
he U right, but the administration cannot 
prove that he Is wrong, either, and It merely 
has a casualty ist to place against his 
promises of relief. 

FSrCKOLOGXCAL AOVANTAGf 


8. Therefore. In allocating our limited 
forces, and in planning our strategy hi Ko¬ 
rea, we should do nothing that would threat¬ 
en oiu^ defenses in more vital areas, or bring 
about a world war which neither we nor our 
allies are prepared to wage. 

This is not an easy policy to follow, or even 
to explain, but the administration Is pre¬ 
pared to defend Its present limited-war pol¬ 
icy In Korea and Us rejection of the Mac- 
Arthur policy on a number of different 
grounds, including the following: 

(it) The llmlted-war policy gives the 
United States and its allies time to rebuild 
their defenaea. 

(b) The llmlted-war policy not only uan 
Up men and material slower than a bigger 
war, but it glvea us time to develop a whole 
range of atomic weapotta tor uee on the bat- 
tleheld, and a variety of important antitank 
weapons aa well. There was a lot of talk 
about these weapons just a year ago—far 
too much talk, as ofRclals here now agree— 
but important developments have taken 
place In the lost year toward the production 
of atomic artillery, atomie-gulded 
and various other weapons. 

(o) The limited war in Korea haa been far 
more damaging to the enemy than It haa been 
to the UzUted Nations. 


(d) The Communists started out to seise 
South Korea. It haa been denied to them, 
They started out to test our will to resist, 
and they^vo discovered that wo will fight 
laem, d.ooo miles from our home base If 

MacArthur and the admlnletratlon believe. 

tot rtq> to a cam- 
tmpertai eipanalon, the 


Thus, the general has retained a psycho¬ 
logical advantage In the argument so far. 
He Is the one illustrious American public 
figure of his time who has been relieved for 
over 10 years of the embarrassment of having 
to answer questions in public. He bas been 
free to attack and retreat, either into his 
embassy in Tokyo or the “privileged sanctu¬ 
ary" of the Waldorf towers. 

For the past 10 days, too. he has been fa¬ 
vored not only by hla simple and plausible 
argument, but by the natural and proper 
udulailbu of a grateful populace for u great 
Boldior. 

Now, however, he must not only assert his 
eloquent themes from a platform, but he 
must answer the questions he himself 
raised: 

What maaea you think that the Russians 
will not retaliate if we do as you propose? 

What sources of information do you have 
about Soviet intentions? 

Bow would you carry on the battle against 
communism In Asia or Europe without aiiiep 
and tholr bases? 

Since you guessed wrong about the Chinese 
Communists coming into tha war. Isn't It 
fair to question your judgment about what 
the Russians will or will not do? 

How could we defend Japan or Western 
Europe with our present forces if they were 
"**“*““* *" «» 

How can you stop the slaughter of Ameri¬ 
ca s BODS by making the war bigger? 

Is Korea really the main issue, or Red 
^ Soviet Union? 

the? answered, 

wm ^ ^® appealed 

Jrtll be in a better position to Judge whether 
toey^wlsh to adopt his proposals or reject 


tions were ofBcially certified to me by 
Mrs. T. A. Maxwell, president, and Mrs. 
Qartha Peterson, chairman of the fed¬ 
eration’s department of legislation. 

The above-mentioned resolutions fol¬ 
low: 

Whereas the increase In narcotic addicts 
among young people has become a matter 
of deep concern to many parents over the 
Nation and to the United States Treasury's 
Bureau of Narcotics; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Narcotics has only 
300 men to cover the entire United States; 
and 

Whereas the Bureau gives as the main 
reason for narcotic traffloklng and the re- 
Bultant addiction to narcotic habits, the light 
prison sentences given to dope prddlera, and 
is urging a minimum sentencs of 6 years for 
any second offense, and at least lO years for 
a third offense: and 

Whereas young addicts tend to associate 
with criminals and become aotlvi; criminals 
through the need to secure narcotics: There¬ 
fore be It 

Resolved, That the Oeorgla Federation of 
Women’s Clubs In convention assembled go 
on record as approving a strengthening of 
the narcotic law through Increasing the 
penalties for persons convicted of selling 
narcotics; be It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the members of the Georgia delega¬ 
tion in Congress, and to the Governor of 
the State of Georgia. 

This 4th day of April 18BI. 

Mrs. T. A. Maxwell, 

President. 

Gartha Peterson, 

CAoirman, Department of Legislation. 
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An Historic Address 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 

or ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Record, an editorial 
entitled “An Historic Address,” which 
appeared In the Arizona Daily Star, un¬ 
der date of April 24,1951. In my opinion, 
it is an excellent evaluation of General 
MacArthur’s speech: 

An Historic Address 

While praise cannot be too lavish about 
the historic address that General MacArthur 
made last week in Washington, the wonder¬ 
ful thing about it is the way it demonstrated 
so dramatically the perfect functioning of 
the American democratic process. 

Since in nearly every American there is a 
bit of the rebel, General MacArthur’s con¬ 
duct in challenging Presidential policy is 
something that is bound to happen from 
time to time. Correctly the President disci¬ 
plined him; but correctly also, Congress in¬ 
vited him to speak before its two Houses in a 
Joint meeting. 

There on the one hand we saw that Presi¬ 
dent acting to restrain a military commander 
of widespread popularity. On the other hand 
we saw the Congress, which is the legislative 
branch of our Government, acting on its 
own initiative, not only to honor one of our 
great military leaders, but to allow the 
country to be Informed fully from the lips 
of a man whom the President disciplined. 

The lesson in that process is one in which 
all of us. admirers as well as critics, can take 
pride. Each person, or office, has Its power 
checked: yet out of all the differences of 
opinion that process permits to be expressed, 
our Government goes on, and each of us from 
the lowest to the most exalted is free to 
have his say. too. 

What more can we ask of life than such a 
privilege? 

That is freedom, despite its defects, per¬ 
forming successfully before a world where 
during the past 20 years freedom has been 
steadily losing out. 

Behind the eloquence of General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s address was the experience of a 
lifetime, and thoughts which he had been re¬ 
solving for many years. Although he spoke 
only from notes, he had been writing that 
talk for years in his mind. 

Those who have talked with him In recent 
years heard numerous familiar words. His 
anxiety over the destructiveness of modern 
war; his love for the Philippines and ad¬ 
miration of his work there; his pride in the 
reconstruction of Japan; his hatred of com¬ 
munism; his military estimate of what our 
new frontiers are; his opinion on Formosa 
and the role of Chlang Kai-shek represent 
an expression of his soul as well as his mind. 

But so did he reveal some of his weak¬ 
nesses. When he said that the object of war 
was victory, the soldier In him was speak¬ 
ing. He did not realize that we Americans 
have won two great world wars, taut have 
failed to win the political successes, as dis¬ 
tinguished from victories, for which wars 
should be waged. 

His exasperation over the apparent stale¬ 
mate in Korea, and the failure to use Chinese 
Nationalist troops, again represent the sol¬ 
dier speaking, and an unjustifiable contempt 
for the slower and more laborious processes 
of political methods. 

His call for what would amount to a world 
military campaign against communism-—in 
China as well as in Europe—-brushes aside 
too hastily the possible wisdom of keeping 
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our commitments within the limits of our 
strength and limiting the scope ol the present 
war in Korea. 

Fortunately, now that General MacArthur 
has had his say. the public debate will move 
with more speed toward a decision. What¬ 
ever Is done now will have an open public 
record behind it and therefore a united coun¬ 
try. We have that much faith in the demo¬ 
cratic process, which has been so dramati¬ 
cally staged before our own eyes and those of 
the world. 


Spencer A. Cnnnry 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ALVIN F.WEiaiEL 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May i, 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to Include two editorials on the life of 
Spencer A. Canary, former editor of the 
Daily Sentinel-Tribune, of Bowling 
Green, Ohio; one from his good neigh¬ 
bor, the Defiance Crescent-News, of De¬ 
fiance, Ohio; and one from his beloved 
paper, the Daily Sentinel-Tribune: 

(Prom the Bowling Green (Ohio) Dally 
Sentinel-Trlb'me | 

Good Night, Sweet Prince 

Those among us whose lives have spanned 
the last five to eight decades will probably 
agree with our late editor, S. A. Canary, that 
it has been a privilege to have been a part 
of life during the era in which he lived, 
baffling though so often the social, economic, 
and Industrial changes have been. 

To keep pace with those changes and to 
accept the responsibility of editorial leader¬ 
ship in this community during the last 43 
years required the complete loyalty of a 
man who spent his life in the Interest of 
others. 

”He was a man. take him for all in all, I 
shall not look upon his like again.” 

Whether readers agreed with his editorials 
or not, they held a deep respect for his 
opinion because no word wa-j written with¬ 
out long study and consideration of a prob¬ 
lem or without comprehensive read'.ng. 

The expression that an institution Is but 
the length and breadth of the shadow of one 
man is very true in the case of the policies of 
the editorial staff of the Sentinel-Tribune. 

The late editor loved this community and 
this paper as though they were his children. 
His guiding motto in editorial work and in 
contact with people was Charles Reade’s 
“Put yourself in his place,” “Very little 
matters very much.” 

He often voiced a philosophy of “Don’t 
take yourself too seriously—the world will 
go on without you.” Along with that was a 
self-restraint practiced dally In which he 
tried not to criticize anyone before 8 o’clock 
In the morning because of a desire to be 
better adjusted to the problems of the day 
by that time. 

Bowling Green has been most fortunate 
In the kind of men who have lived here dur¬ 
ing the past 76 years. Spence was one of 
many whose sacrifices of time, money, and 
effort have made this city the outstanding 
community that It is today. It is not pos¬ 
sible to name them all without omitting 
many who deserve places in the community 
hell of fame. 

But those men, whose vision, self-abnega¬ 
tion, Industry, and commimlty ambition 
gained for this city the Bowling Groen BUtti 
Unlveroity, the H. J. Heinz Co. plant, 
other industrial, cultural, and ci^ 
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that have helped Bowling Green to grow 
from a village into a city of 12,000 people, 
performed services for which the people will 
be eternally indebted. 

No little part of this constant change lor 
the better was influenced by the late editor. 
He was the confldant of leaders ol both po¬ 
litical parties, although his pen spoke with 
strong Republican convictions. His opin¬ 
ions were respected by Members of Congress 
and were often printed in the CoNoaKssioNAL 
Record. 

His advice was sought and gladly offered 
in countless problems on local, State, na¬ 
tional, and World-Wide scale. 

Above all, Spence practiced love and char¬ 
ity toward his fellow men. His benevolences, 
tendered always in deep humility and tender¬ 
ness without even his closest friends being 
aware of them, were countless. 

Yos; the world will go on without him. 
The Dally Sentinel-Tribune continues to pro¬ 
gress forward with plans for greater service 
and Improvements ahead, but the philosophy 
he developed will continue to characterize 
its columns and the community Is better for 
his having passed this way. 

"Good night, sweet prince, and flights of 
angels sing thee to thy rest.” 
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JeoparCUz 9 tb« security ot the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. It would tip the whole world bal¬ 
ance of power in Russia’s favor if any one 
of these things were to happen, and par¬ 
ticularly If the Industrial and brain-power 
resources of the Ruhr and the rest of West¬ 
ern Europe were at Moscow's disposal. 

CAUTION NXCX8SART 

3. Therefore, in allocating our limited 
forces, and in planning our strategy in Ko¬ 
rea. we should do nothing that would threat¬ 
en our defenses In more vital areas, or bring 
about a world war which neither we nor our 
allies are prepared to wage. 

This Is not an easy policy to follow, or even 
to explain, but the administration Is pre¬ 
pared to defend Its present limited-war iwl- 
Icy In Korea and Its rejection of the Mac- 
Arthur policy on a number of different 
grounds, including the following: 

(a) The llmited-war policy gives the 
United States and Its allies time to rebuild 
their defenses, 

(b) The limited-war policy not only uses 
Up men and material slower than a bigger 
war, but It gives us time to develop a whole 
range of atomic weapons for use on the bat- 
tlefleld, and a variety of Important antitank 
weapons as well. There was a lot of talk 
about these weapons Just a year ago—far 
too much talk, as officials here now agree— 
but Important developments have taken 
place in the last year toward the production 
of atomic artillery, atomlc-gulded missiles, 
and various other weapons. 

( 0 ) The limited war in Korea has been far 
more damaging to the enemy than it has been 
to the United Nations. 

(d) The Communists started out to seize 
South Korea. It has been denied to them. 
They started out to test our will to resist, 
and they have discovered that we will fight 
them. 6,000 miles from our home base If 
necessary. Moreover, if, as both General 
MacArthur and the administration believe, 
Korea was merely the first step In a cam¬ 
paign of Communist Imperial expansion, the 
limited war there has denied them, not only 
filouth Korea, but the much more fruitful 
conquests of Southeast Asia. 

COALITION HELD TOGSTHEH 

(e) The limited-war policy has held the 
Allied coalition together, maintained our 
treaty obligations both to the North Atlantic 
nations and to the United Nations itself. 

(f> Moreover, the limited-war policy en- 
ablee the Allies to retain the initiative In the 
deployment of their armed forces. So long 
as the demands of the Korean war do not 
greatly exceed present requirements, the Al¬ 
lies can slowly build the defenses of key 
areas such as Western Europe, Japan, and 
the Middle East, but once the Red army is 
committed to battle, then the Initiative In 
the deployment of forces rests, not with the 
Allies, but with the far larger forces of the 
enemy. 

The administration does not, and cannot 
promise victory as a result of this limited 
war. The most It has been willing to imply 
Is that If the UN forces can contain the 
present Chinese Communist offensive, then 
It may be possible to negotiate an honorable 
settlement. And even this hope Is probably 
not so real as offlclals here make out. 

Thus, a limited war for an unlimited time 
Is not an easy thesis to argue. It Is against 
tile tradition and temperament of the coun¬ 
try. It la complicated. It rests, et leact 
partly, on the necessity of maintaining com¬ 
mon cause with the British, the Frenfib, the 
Ganadlane, and others, who have not done 
as much tq defend the common oeuee in 
Korea as they could have done. 

Moreover, the tbeeii le being, put foeweid 
by an administration whloh haa .made greve 
miscalculations of Soviet intentioae In the 
past and whloh le now again at a tow ebb in 
Its popularity. 


Finally, the opposition, in contrast, has 
a simple thesis and a glittering and eloquent 
hero to present it. He cannot prove that 
he Is right, hut the administration cannot 
prove that he la wrong, either, and it merely 
has a casualty let to place against his 
promises of relief. 

FSrCKOLOOICAL AOVANTACX 

Thus, the general has retained a psycho¬ 
logical advantage in the argument so far. 
He is the one Illustrious American public 
figure of his time who has been relieved for 
over 10 years of the embarrassment of having 
to answer questlcas in public. He has been 
free to attack and retreat, either Into his 
embassy In Tcikyo or tbe “privileged sanctu¬ 
ary" of the Waldorf towers. 

For the past 10 days, too, he has been fa¬ 
vored nut only by his simple and plausible 
argument, but by the natural and proper 
adulatibu of a grateful populace for a great 
soldier. 

Now, however, he must not only assert bis 
eloquent themes from a platform, but he 
must answer the questions he himself has 
raised: 

What makes you think that the Ruasians 
will not retaliate If we do as you propose? 

What sources of information do you have 
about Soviet intentions? 

How would you carry on the battle against 
communism in Asia or Europe without allies 
and their bases? 

Since you guessed wrong about the Chinese 
Communists coming Into the war, Isn't It 
fair to question your Judgment about what 
the Russians will or will not do? 

How could we defend Japan or Western 
Europe with our present forces If they were 
attacked In retaliation for our attacks on 
Manchuria? 

How can you stop tbe slaughter of Ameri¬ 
ca's sons by making the war bigger? 

Is Korea really the main Issue, or Red 
China—or is It not the Soviet Union? 

When these questions have been answered, 
then the people to whom he has appealed 
will be In a better position to judge whether 
they wish to adopt his proposals or reject 
them. 

ReiolatioBB Adopted bp Georfia Ftdgif- 
tioii of Women*! Clnbe 


tlons were officially certified to me by 
Mrs. T. A. Maxwell, president, and Mrs. 
Gartha Peterson, chairman of the fed¬ 
eration’s department of legislation. 

The above-mentioned resolutions fol¬ 
low: 

Whereas the Increase In narcotic addicts 
among young people has become a matter 
of deep concern to many parents over the 
Nation and to tbe United States Treasury’s 
Bureau of Narcotics; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Narcotics has only 
200 men to cover the entire United States; 
and 

Whereas the Bureau gives as the main 
reason for narcotic trafficking and the re¬ 
sultant addiction to narcotic habits, the light 
prison sentences given to dope peddlers, and 
is urging a minimum sentence of 6 years for 
any second offense, and at least 10 years for 
a third offense; and 

Whereas yoxing addicts tend to associate 
with criminals and become active criminals 
through the need to secure narcotics: There¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Georgia Federation of 
Women's Clubs In convention assembled go 
on record as approving a strengthening of 
the narcotic law through increasing the 
penalties for persons convicted of selling 
narcotics; be It further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the members of the Georgia'delega¬ 
tion in Congress, and to the Governor of 
the State of Georgia. 

This 4th day of April 1051. 

Mrs. T. A. Maxwell, 

President, 
Oaxtma PrmtsoN, 

Chairman, Department of Legislation, 
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Ab Historic Address 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 

or ARIZONA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Record, an editorial 
entitled “An Historic Address,’* which 
appeared in the Arirsona Daily Star, un¬ 
der date of April 24,1951. In my opinion. 
It is an excellent evaluation of General 
MacArthur’s speech: 

An Historic Address 

While praise cannot be too lavish about 
the historic address that General MacArthur 
made last week In Washington, the wonder¬ 
ful thing about it is the way it demonstrated 
so dramatically the perfect functioning of 
the American democratic process. 

Since in nearly every American there is a 
bit of the rebel, General MacArthur's con¬ 
duct in challenging Presidential policy is 
something that is bound to happen from 
time to time. Correctly the President disci¬ 
plined him: but correctly also. Congress in¬ 
vited him to speak before Its two Houses in a 
Joint meeting. 

There on the one hand we saw that Presi¬ 
dent acting to restrain a military commander 
of widespread popularity. On the other hand 
we saw the Congress, which is the legislative 
branch of our Government, acting on its 
own initiative, not only to honor one of our 
great military leaders, but to allow the 
country to be Informed fully from the lips 
of a man whom the President disciplined. 

The lesson in that process is one in which 
all of us, admirers as well as critics, can take 

S ide. Each person, or office, has its power 
lOeked; yet out of all the differences of 
on that process permits to be expressed. 


our commitments within the limits of our 
strength and limiting the scope oi the present 
war in Korea. 

Fortunately, now that General MacArthur 
has had his say. the public debate will move 
with more speed toward a decision. What¬ 
ever is done now will have an open public 
record behind it and therefore a united coun¬ 
try. We have that much faith in the demo¬ 
cratic process, which has been so dramati¬ 
cally staged before our own eyes and those of 
the world. 


Spencer A. Canary 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALVIN F.WEiaiEL 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1. 1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker. I want 
to include two editorials on the life of 
Spencer A. Canary, former editor of the 
Daily Sentinel-Tribune, of Bowling 
Green. Ohio; one from his good neigh¬ 
bor, the Defiance Crescent-News, of De¬ 
fiance. Ohio: and one from his beloved 
paper, the Daily Sentinel-Tribune: 

[From the Bawling Green (Ohio) Daily 
Sentlnel-Trib'ine] 

Good Nioht. Sweet Prince 

Those among us whose lives have spanned 
the last five to eight decades will probably 
agree with our late editor, S. A. Canary, that 
it has been a privilege to have been a part 
of life during the era in which he lived, 
baffling though so often the social, economic, 
and industrial changes have been. 

To keep pace with those changes and to 
accept the responsibility of editorial leader¬ 
ship in this community during the last 43 
years required the complete loyalty of a 
man who spent his life in the Interest of 
others. 

'He was a man. take him for all in all. I 
shall not look upon his like again." 

Whether readers agreed with his editorials 
or not. they held a deep respect for his 
opinion because no word was written with¬ 
out long study and consideration of a prob¬ 
lem or without comprehensive reading. 

The expression that an institution is but 
the length and breadth of the shadow of one 
man is very true in the case of the policies of 
the editorial staff of the Sentinel-Tribune. 

The late editor loved this community and 
this paper as though they were his children. 
His guiding motto in editorial work and in 
contact with people was Charles Reade’s 
"Put yourself in his place," "Very little 
matters very much." 

He often voiced a philosophy of "Don't 
take yourself too seriously—the world will 
go on without you." Along with that was a 
self-restraint practiced dally In which he 
tried not to criticize anyone before 9 o’clock 
in the morning because of a desire to be 
better adjusted to the problems of the day 
by that time. 

Bowling Green has been most fortunate 
In the kind of men who have lived here dur¬ 
ing the past 76 years. Spence was one of 
many whose sacrifices of time, money, and 
effort have made this city the outstanding 
community that It is today. It is not pos¬ 
sible to name them all without omitting 
many who deserve places in the community 
hall of fame. 

But those men, whose vision, self-abnega¬ 
tion, Industry, and community ambition 
gained for this city the Bowling Green State 
University, the H. J. Heinz Co. plant, and 
other industrial, cultural, and civic beneUts 


that have helped Bowling Green to grow 
from a village Into a city of 12,000 people, 
performed services for which the people will 
be eternally Indebted. 

No little part of this constant change for 
the better was Influenced by the late editor. 
He was the confidant of leaders of both po¬ 
litical parties, although his pen spoke with 
strong Republican convictions. His opin¬ 
ions were respected by Members of Congress 
and were often printed in the Congressional 
Record. 

His advice was sought and gladly offered 
in countless problems on local. State, na¬ 
tional. and World-Wide scale. 

Above all. Spence practiced love and char¬ 
ity toward his fellow men. His benevolences, 
tendered always in deep humility and tender¬ 
ness without even his closest friends being 
aware of them, were countless. 

Yes: the world will go on without him. 
The Dally Sentinel-Tribune continues to pro¬ 
gress forward with plans for greater service 
and improvements ahead, but the philosophy 
he developed will continue to characterize 
Its columns and the community is better for 
his having passed this way. 

"Good night, sweet prince, and flights of 
angels sing thee to thy rest." 

[Prom the Defiance (Ohio) Crescent-News] 

Maumee Valley Loses a Valued Leader 

Death of Spencer A. Canary, of Bowling 
Green, takes from the northwestern Ohio 
scene a man whose Influence in behalf of 
constructive enterprises will long be felt In 
this region. As editor of the Bowling Green 
Sentinel-Tribune, he played an effective part 
in promoting the best interests not only of 
his home community but the entire Maumee 
Valley. 

Mr. Canary probably was known personally 
to few people in Deflance, but he was a sin¬ 
cere friend of this city. In his more active 
days he was a frequent visitor here, and one 
of the most ardent advocates of giving proper 
recognition to Fort Deflance and all other 
ground hallowed by the achievements of Gen. 
"Mad Anthony" Wayne and his illustrious 
colleagues. 

A keen student of history, Mr. Canary 
never could be accused of living in the past. 
He did contend that youth can never prop¬ 
erly appreciate the American heritage of free¬ 
dom and opportunity without a knowledge 
of the forefathers' hardships and sacriflees. 
The Maumee Valley Is blessed as are few 
regions with important materials of Ameri¬ 
can pioneer history. Spencer Canary insist¬ 
ed that those materials be employed by the 
schools, the press, and every avenue of com¬ 
munication to teach the basic lessons of 
Americanism and democracy. 

Mr. Canary never tired of emphasizing the 
fact that without the campaign of Gen. 
Anthony Wayne, the history of Ohio and the 
entire Northwest Territory, comprising six 
present States, probably would have been 
far different—a barrier State under Great 
Britain with the western boundary of our 
country at the Allegheny Mountains. And 
In support of one project for which he was 
an effective champion, he once wrote: 

"What greater appreciation of what Gen¬ 
eral Wayne did for America could the United 
States show, and what more useful, endur¬ 
ing, and patriotism-inspiring memorial to 
him could it devise than a parkway along 
the trail which he and his men so wearily 
trod and which countless motorists would 
traverse in the years to come?" 

The Anthony Wayne Parkway in its evtn- 
tual d ivelopment will be the fruition of one 
of his most cherished objectives. 

Nearly two decades ago, Spencer Canary’s 
work and influence were powerful faotom In 
preserving for the public rather than for 
private benefit important stretches of Mau¬ 
mee River frontage. He served as president 
of the Maumee River Scenic and Hlstorio 
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Rlgbvmy Anoolation and for many yaars was 
a member of the Fort Meigs Memorial Oom- 
mlaslon. He was a member of the editorial 
board of the Northwestern Ohio Hlstorleal 
Society. Be was the moving spirit In crea¬ 
tion of the Wood County Park Board which 
has accomplished much of value to this en¬ 
tire area. Even after physical disability 
forced curtailment of his former strenuous 
activity, he responded without hesitation to 
many calls for help in projects of area-wide 
interest. 

Spencer Canary will be missed not only by 
his fcAlow townsmen but by a host of others 
who regarded him as a first citizen of the 
Maumee Valley. 


Fonnala for History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAJME. MILLER 

OF mew TOIX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. I would like to call 
to the attention of the House the fol¬ 
lowing editorials which appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News. 

The first. Formula for History, which 
appeared in the April 13, 1951. edition; 
the second. MacArthur Pleads a Potent 
Case, which appeared in the April 20. 
1051, edition; and the third. Internal 
Security at a Snail’s Pace, which ap¬ 
peared in the April 25.1951, edition. 

The editorials follow: 

(Okom the Buffalo Evening News of April 18, 
1961] 

I Fokkula fok Ristort 

Two highly skilled American generals were 
maneuvered into false positions in the his¬ 
tory of World War II by Inept and eccentric 
decisions made In the State Department and, 
presTunably. approved by the White House. 

In a running battle with the politicians, 
which has been climaxed by his dismissal 
from the Far Bast command, General Mac¬ 
Arthur has made certain the same thing 
won’t happen to him. When the chronicle 
of this war Is written In perspective, his 
obdtirate resistance to admlxilatratlon Asi¬ 
atic policy—'Whether It turns out that be was 
right or wrong—wUl not be a chnided Issue. 
It Is on the recesrd that he felt so forcefully 
that he was executing a bankrupt policy he 
exceeded military proprieties In political 
statements and courted banishment as his 
dissent. 

The first example of an able military man 
being euchred into an untenable position by 
the diplomats, which General MacArthur 
may have had in mind, is that of Gen. 
Dwight Elsenhower, commander of Allied 
troops In Exirope in the last war and now 
Supreme Commander of North Atlantic 
Treaty forces there. Headed full-tilt for 
Berlin in the closing days of the war against 
Hitler, the Blsenhower forces were brought 
to an abrupt halt by orders from Washington. 
General Eisenhower was to allow our stanch 
allies, the Russians, the glory of entering 
the conqiiered capital first and without pro¬ 
vision for an allied corridor into the city. 
He was resigned and laconic about it. “A 
political decision,*' he said. 

The result of that snap political decision la 
that when Germany was carved up and 
Berlin zoned, the Allies found themselves 
Isolated in an Island in the city with no 


communications corridor connecting with 
the outside. When the Soviets oht^tsd off 
supply routes through their eeotor, the ex¬ 
pensive airlift was brought Into being to 
keep reeidente in the free zone alive. It 
would never have been necessary If the Rue- 
elans hadn’t been handed every conoeselon 
they asked for by the State Department poU- 
ticlans In an exfumslve mood. 

Second victim of similar murky decisions 
at the political level was Gen. Mark Clark 
when he wae American High Costimisaloiier 
In Austria. He hasn’t been as reticent about 
It as General Eisenhower and recounts his 
troubles In his book. Calculated Risk. His 
first taste of devious dlplomatlo maneuver¬ 
ing. which impaired hie command of the 
area, was when the zones of influence were 
being defined. In the original plans, agreed 
to by Rxuuia. he maintained full command 
of a vital transport route along fiie north 
bank of the Danube. ”A grevlous error,” 
said the Soviet to Washington, which ap¬ 
peared horrified that this important territory 
was under American aegla. Without a syl¬ 
lable of consultation with General Clark as 
commissioner. Waehlngton agreed to extend 
the Russian zona to include toe critical strip 
and a part of upper Austria. 

General Clark cites another instance of 
bizarre State Department usurpation of his 
authority—the case of the captured Yugo¬ 
slav bargee. He had orders to keep them for 
bargaining pxirposes. ’The Secretary of 
State’s office wired him, as he wrltee, ”Re- 
turn those bargee to the Yugoslavs or else." 
He did. Everywhere he turned In an effort 
to administer his command effectively he was 
hobbled by similar arbitrary orders, execu¬ 
tion of which played into toe hands of 
Soviet Russia. 

General Elsenhower kept quiet and didn’t 
hit back. General Clark sat out his mis¬ 
sion but took out hts fruBtatlon In print. 
With their exporlenoes In mind—and what 
American military man Isn’t aware of 
them?—toe less inhibited General MacAr¬ 
thur has taken good care that If United 
States and UN poUclee bring disaster In Asia 
he has lodged his protests and advanced 
alternatives, though it cost him one of toe 
greatest military commands in warfare’s 
history. 

[From toe Buffalo Evening News of April 30. 

1961] 

MacAbthuz Plsaos a PoTsarx Cass 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur used toe mag¬ 
nificent forum at his disposal Thursday not 
to take a bow. but to plead a case. He 
pleaded It eloquenUy, dramatically, and ef¬ 
fectively. He left toe issue abarper, toe 
debate angrier, and toe Nation decidedly 
more impressed than when be arrived. On 
all coimts, It was one of the most moving 
and historic speeches it has been this gen¬ 
eration’s privilege to hear—and see. 

It was a soldier’s report, but with tre¬ 
mendous political overtones. Confining him¬ 
self to a ”mllltary estimate” of the Asiatic 
conflict he had Just left under curt dis¬ 
missal orders from his Commander in Chief. 
General'MacArthur pulled no punches and 
wasted no words in pressing bis view of what 
it will take to salvage military victory out 
of the Korean stalemate. 

Nor was the Capital’s emotional tension 
eased when he hlimtly hinted that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would fully share his ’’mili¬ 
tary estimate” If they were politically free 
to do so. It was that one bombebell re¬ 
mark. perhaps more than all the rest he said, 
that threatens to put his dismissal—indeed, 
the whole question of what to do about 
Asia—In a startlingly different light. 

Until then, it bad been represented that 
this was not merely MacArtour versus Tru¬ 
man,. but MacArthur versus the Jc^nt 
Chiefs—not only a field commander's differ¬ 
ence with his civilian Commander In Chief 


but one respeotifd sdldlzr’t opinion against 
that of other soldiers, having perhaps a 
broader, more global reRponelblllty. But If 
It must ntyw be accepted toat the MSicArtour 
view of how ”to hr^ hostilities to an end 
with thz least possible delay and at a saving 
of lives” has been "fully shared” by "prac¬ 
tically every military leader concerned with 
the Korean oampabto* including our own 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—then we do Indeed 
have a case calling for toe stemest congres- 
aioaal eerutlny of a otvlllaa executive au¬ 
thority that would dare to ignore and to 
silenee such counsel. 

General MacArthur’s reference to the Joint 
Chiefs was qualified in only two partlou- 
lars—that they shared hts view ”in the past" 
and **from a military standpoint.” Possibly 
they have since rejected It on other counts, 
perhaps that the world poUtieal repercus¬ 
sions would more than offset the military 
advantages. Hils Is toe implication of the 
hasty retort Thunday night that the Joint 
Chiefs had all advised bis dismissal. 

Be that as It may. toe MacArtour speedh 
has unquestionably put the Joint Chiefs on 
the hottest political qpot of their Itvee, and 
we may be sure they will he haled before the 
congressional military committees to explain 
precisely where, how. and why they would 
modify the MacArthur prescription for wag¬ 
ing the Korean war. 

Close rereadlxig of General Bradley’s Chi¬ 
cago speech on behalf of toe Joint Chiefs of 
Staff last Tuesday shows, significantly, that 
he did not directly contradict toe MacArthur 
viewpoint. Re gave the closest thing yet to a 
military Justification for toe strategy of 
stalemate; he made strong answer to those 
who would abandon Korea, and he said, 
without elaborating, toat action which 
would enlarge the war is "contrary to our 
best Interests.” But as to waging that war 
more effectively, he said only that it should 
be limited "if at all possible” and that "toe 
confinement or extension of the area of com¬ 
bat is In toe realm of diplomacy and inter¬ 
national politics.’’ 

General MacArthur does not disagree. 
What he had aaked repeatedly was new de¬ 
cisions "in the diplomatic sphere." He has 
flatly disavowed any idea of all-out war in 
Asia, but felt toat military necessity made 
these measuree essential once the Chinese 
Reds committed their full strength; (l) Zn- 
tensiflcatlon of our economic blockade: (8) 
Imposition of a naval blookade; (3) removal 
of restrleUons on air reconnaissance, and 
(4) removal of restrictions on the Chlang 
Kai-shek forces on Formosa "with logistical 
support to contribute to their effecUve op¬ 
erations.” Without such measurea—and 
with reinforcements denied him—General 
MacArthur told Congress he had made it 
clear to his superiors toat the miUtary posi¬ 
tion of his command "forbade victory." At 
beet "we can hope for only an indecieive 
campaign with its terrible and constant at¬ 
trition upon our forces." 

This, to be sure, is not the first time a 
field commander has been under such frus¬ 
trating wraps. MacArthur himself wae In 
that condition during most of toe Pacific 
war. when that theater was purpoasly subor¬ 
dinated to toe European. But toat wae in 
truth a strategle decision by military nun 
waging a global war. This one. by contrast, 
appears to be a strategic decision imposed on 
the military on toe basis of international 
pditlce. If General MaoArthur*i under¬ 
standing of toe Joint Chiefs* military views 
Is oorreot. It means toat these have been 
ehanged or overruled for politteal or other 
reasons about which the bewildered public 
can only gUMs. When Oongreee brings them 
to light—es It now most surely wlll-^he ex¬ 
planations had better be good; General 
MacArtour has raised an issue that will not 
be downed by dUanlasals.' deoeit, or double 
talk. 
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[From the Buffalo Evening News of Anrll 
26.1961) 

INTSRNAL SBCuarrv AT A Snail’s Pac* 

Remember the MoCarran Communist Con¬ 
trol Bill—and the great urgency about get¬ 
ting it on the statute books? 

lhat was last summer, and the fifth col¬ 
umn would have us by the throat if Con¬ 
gress didn’t act at once. There was an elec¬ 
tion coming up and everybody had to be 
more anti-Communist that everybody else. 

So the McCarran bill went roaring through 
over a Presidential veto, and with scarcely a 
handful of dissenting votes. If there were 
flaws in it, they could be fixed later, but 
time was of the essence. Or at least so it 
was represented then. 

That, as we say, was late last summer. The 
bill became a law 7 months ago. It gave 
every Communist-action and Communist- 
front organization 30 days to register volun¬ 
tarily. The month went by. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. Another month went by. Then the 
President appointed the Subversive Activi¬ 
ties Control Board, which the law created to 
compel reluctant Red outfits to register if 
they don't do it on their own initiative. At 
the same time, the administration formally 
petitioned the new board to require the 
Communist Party, XJ. 8. A., to register as a 
Communist-action organization. 

That was 5 months ago. Chairman Seth 
Richardson of the Subversive Control Board 
promised there would be no hysteria, no un- 
dup haste. He Indicated the hearings would 
be protracted. How right he has been. 

This week—7 months after the law was 
passed; 6 months after the petition was 
filed—the hearing on the first case finally 
began. But the Communists promptly chal¬ 
lenged the whole proceedings. Their 
grounds: the Richardson board hasn't even 
been confirmed yet. The point has dubious 
legal merit. 

But it’s a fact that these nominations have 
been before the Senate since November— 
and there has been no action, either con¬ 
firming or rejecting them. That’s how big 
a hurry the Senate is in to get this law 
properly Implemented—the Senate that Just 
couldn’t wait to perfect the law last Septem¬ 
ber, because time was of the essence. 

And v’hat of the board? Confirmed or 
unconfirmed, is it now at last going to give 
the Commies their day in court, and make 
Its ruling? 

Not on your life. This Ir. Just the begin¬ 
ning of the hearing. It will continue, board 
sources Indicate, for probably 3 months if 
not longer. After that, there presumably 
will have to be time for consideration before 
It is determined whether the Communist 
Party is a Communist-action organization 
and thus compelled to register. 

Why? you may well ask. Is there some 
question about the Communists being Com¬ 
munists? Well, the law defines a “Commu¬ 
nist-action" organization as one which “is 
substantially directed, dominated, or con¬ 
trolled by the foreign • • * organization 
controlling the world Communist move¬ 
ment • * • and operates primarily to 

ndvance the objectives of such world Com¬ 
munist movement.’’ 

So, you may wonder, isn’t It pretty obvious 
that the description fits the Communist 
Party, United States of America, on all 
counts? When It comes to singling out one 
of the devioxis Communist fronts or other 
hidden organizations, maybe the proof will 
be harder to come by. But this ^tltlon is 
directed against the Communiat Party Itself. 
Why should it be so complicated? 

Why, indeed? If this was the urgent 
piece of internal-security legislation It was 
represented as being last fall, why has the 
Senate waited 6 months to consider the 
nominations of the board named to imple¬ 
ment it—and why has the board waited 5 
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months to begin a drawn-out hearing on so 
elementary a question as whether the Com¬ 
munist Party is in fact a Commimist organ¬ 
ization? 

The only answer that suggests itself is that 
both Congress and the administration were 
playing tawdry politics with the fifth-column 
problem last fall—«nd they still are. The 
law contains a lot of unrealistic “monkey- 
business,” particularly in its registration pro¬ 
cedures. It needs to be rewritten in a forth¬ 
right manner so that it will be, in truth, an 
Internal security law. Instead, it is being 
sabotaged by delay and by buck-passing 
efforts in both Congress and the administra¬ 
tion to lay the blame on each other. 


Wedfe of DetpoUsm 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. J. GLENN BEALL 

OF MARTLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of April 25 entitled 
from the “Wedge of Despotism”: 

Wedoe or Despotism 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer and the 
Officials who have been supporting him in his 
defiance of the United States Court of Ap¬ 
peals have been given additional time to 
show why they should not be punished for 
contempt. The court has proved to be leni¬ 
ent. Obviously it is reluctant to penalize 
high officials of the Government—except as 
a last resort. Yet the court has made un¬ 
mistakably plain its grave concern over the 
course the administration has followed im. 
the Dollar case, and everyone who believes 
in law and order may well share that con¬ 
cern. 

TTie Inescapable fact is that Secretary Saw¬ 
yer and his associates have continued to 
exercise control over the stock of the Ameri¬ 
can President Lines in spite of the court’s 
order that It should be returned to B. Stan¬ 
ley Dollar and his associates. Various as¬ 
pects of the case have been before the 
Supreme Court three times and it is iiow be¬ 
fore the Court of Appeals for the fourth time. 
The courts have held in unmistakable terms 
that the stock in controversy belongs to the 
Dollar Interests—that the old Maritime Com¬ 
mission vhlcli took it as a pledge had no 
authority to acquire outright ownership. 
Yet the executive arm is still resisting this 
Judicial decision. The fact that the Com¬ 
merce and Justice Departments are acting 
in this matter under direct orders from the 
President only makes their defiance of the 
courts the more outrageous. 

“We have the spectacle of a Government 
which proclaims its adherence to law as the 
governing force among men,” said the latest 
opinion by Judge Prettyman, “not only re¬ 
fusing for 6 years to submit to its own courts 
Its own claim to private property derived 
from a purely commercial transaction, but 
endeavoring by every device to thwart and 
defeat the Judgment of those courts after it 
has been rendered.” The question is not, 
as the court says, one of high policy. It 
concerns merely the ownership of a commer¬ 
cial property. The Government should be 
the first to acquiesce In the Judgment of its 
courts in such a matter even though officials 
may continue to believe that an injustice 
has been done. Instead, it has continued its 
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defiance by means of instigating an unseem¬ 
ly conflict between two courts.” 

The only ground on which the adminis¬ 
tration has to stand is the fact that the 
United States in its sovereign capacity was 
not a party to the case that the courts have 
decided. After the claim of its agent hold¬ 
ing the stock failed, the Government as¬ 
serted in effect that the stock belonged not 
to the Dollar interests or the Maritime Com¬ 
mission, but to the United States. But the 
stock has never been in the Government's 
name. How could the Government have got¬ 
ten legal possession of it if the Maritime 
Commission had no authority to acquire it? 
The present claim is obviously a quibble de¬ 
signed to frustrate the settled Judgment of 
the court. We do not see how it could be 
upheld by the courts without making a 
mockery of the processes of Justice. 

Undoubtedly the Department of Justice is 
entitled to pursue Its flimsy claim in another 
court, if it wishes to do so. What is inex¬ 
cusable Is that it used its “quiet title” suit 
to obtain from a Federal Judge in San Fran¬ 
cisco an Injunction preventing transfer of 
the stock on the company books and pre¬ 
venting the Dollar Interests from voting it. 
In reply to this, Judge Prettyman says that 
the injunction could be properly used to 
prevent Mr. Dollar from selling or transfer¬ 
ring the stock (now adjudged to be rightly 
his) until the Government’s claim has been 
finally settled. But it would be a strange 
distortion of Justice to give a mere unad- 
Judlcated claim pressed in a lower court 
precedence over a finally adjudicated right 
in a higher court. Such a holding. Judge 
Prettyman cogently says, "Would mean chaos 
and the complete collapse of every sem¬ 
blance of orderly Judicial process, a con¬ 
summation to the Irreparable damage of the 
public Interest.” 

Regardless of whether the officials re¬ 
sponsible for carrying out the President’s 
law-flouting orders are punished for con¬ 
tempt. the administration ought to get 
itself off this hook. The first step obviously 
should be to ask the San Francisco court to 
modify Its Injunction so that it would in no 
way clash with the Judgment of the court 
of appeals here. The second should be the 
surrender to the Dollar Interests of all the 
rights Incident to their ownership of the 
stock as already finally determined by the 
courts. Then the administration could pur¬ 
sue its flimsy claim without placing Itself In 
the position of a trickster or pretending to 
be above the law. The big Issue here is re¬ 
spect for the Judicial system and that ought 
to transcend the financial gains or losses 
Involved even In the minds of disappointed 
official litigants. 


The American Eagle 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have in¬ 
troduced H. R. 1870 for the protection of 
the bald eagl^ in Alaska. A great deal 
of Interest has been shown in this legis¬ 
lation from individuals and organiza¬ 
tions interested in the conservation of 
wild life and particularly in this bird 
which is Immortalized on our great seal. 

Mrs. Inez E. Moore, of Valdez, Alaska, 
has shown particular interest in H. R. 
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1870 and. pursuant to leave granted. I 
am including as part of these remarks, 
her poem entitled '*The American Eagle/* 
as follows: 

The American Baolb 
l‘m the bald eagle, a bird of prey. 

I forage for food, Qod made me that way. 

I try not to kill any more than I need, 

For unlike human beings. I've never learned 
greed. 

My only weapons are beak and claws 
While man Is protected by all sorts of laws. 
Just lately he placed a price on my head 
Two fifty for those who would bring me in 
dead. 

He calls me a predator, a bird of prey, 

But what about man. Just any old day 
With traps, guns, and dogs, he uses no 
reason. 

Takes more than the limit and oft out of 
season. 

In liberty’s name and the sake of fair play. 
Get busy and pass some protection today. 

Jnes E. Moore, 


Admiral Badger: Hie SUpt Come Out of 
Moth Balls 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NEW jBurr 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1 .1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Riooro, I Include the following article, 
entitled **Admiral Badger: His Ships 
Come Out of Moth Balls,’* which ap¬ 
peared in Newsweek magazine on April 
16,1951. 

I believe that the following article is 
adequate testimony to the very excellent 
Job that Admiral Badger has done in 
reactivating the naval defenses of our 
eastern sea frontier. He has taken a 
difficult task by the horns and has suc¬ 
cessfully completed a Job. not only in the 
best interests of our national defense but 
in the interests of the taxpayUig public 
as well. Congress should take its hat off 
to Admiral Badger and his staff. 

The article follows: 

Admiral Badger: Hxs Ships Comb Out of 
Moth Balls 

A phantom fleet, more than 8,000 naval 
vessels of all types, rode at anchor at 8 
bases. Victory-flushed veterans of the Sec¬ 
ond World War, they were moored In long 
gray lines at Atlantic. Pacific, and Gulf ports, 
robbed of their crews In the great scramble 
to disarm and demoblllBe which followed the 
end of hostilities. 

It was not America's first phantom fleet. 
Alter the first war, another United States 
fleet had been tied up. Its crews had been 
cut to 10 percent, carrying on a losing battle 
against the greatest enemy of ships—rust. 
Low Navy budgets and the elements had done 
a good Job of decimating this fleet. Much 
of what remained had been scrapped by in¬ 
ternational agreement. 

But as the last war drew to a close. Ad¬ 
miral Ernest J. King and the Navy looked 
lor a way to avoid the mistakes of 1018. 
Their answer was the Atlantic and Padflo 
reserve fleets—a great armada Bippered 
away in rustproof cocoons against the evU 
day of a future war. 

Double trouble: For Navy scientists, the 
problem was twofold: (1) To develop a tech¬ 


nique which would vanquish rust: and (8) 
to make the process such that the reactiva¬ 
tion of the lald-up vessels could be accom¬ 
plished In an absolute minimum of time. To 
make seaworthy the overage destroyers 
which President Roosevelt traded for Brit¬ 
ish bases In 1940 had taken months. The 
Navy realised that this margin of time might 
not be ours In any future hostilities. 

The solution was at once simple and effec¬ 
tive. a combination of plastics and moth 
balls. In order not to dismantle the ships, 
practically everything topside was left in¬ 
tact, sheathed In plastic or aluminum co¬ 
coons and blisters. Below dedu, each re¬ 
serve vessel was made airtight. An artificial 
lung was Installed which pulled the damp 
air from the ship, passed it over the “moth 
ball’’—silica gel, a crystalline substance 
which removed most of the moisture—and 
pumped dehumidified air Into the ship’s 
Interior spaces. A mixture called thin film 
was applied to nonpalnted surfaces. 

Good buy: For moth balling the 8,036 ves¬ 
sels In the reserve fleet, and for maintaining 
it between 1946 and 1961 whUe It lay Inac¬ 
tive, the taxpayers shelled out $213,000,000. 
It was money well spent. The original cost 
of these vessels was $12,868,600,000. To re¬ 
place them today would have cost $26,904,- 
600.000. In fact, maintenance cost 60 cents 
per $1,000 of material—one-halt percent of 
the naval budget—^“the cheapest Insurance 
policy In history," the Navy boasts. 

When the Korean war exploded on the 
world last June 86, the mothball fleet was 
ready. Vice Adm. Oscar Charles Badger, 
who holds the dual command of the Atlantic 
Reserve Fleet and the eastern sea frontier 
(covering 40 States and the coastline from 
Maine to Texas), was ordered to begin re¬ 
activating his ships. 

As the wheels went into motion, ships to 
be demothballed were designated. In days, 
new skippers, other officers, the chiefs, petty 
officers, and seamen were reporting for duty. 
Dehumldtflers were removed, ventilating 
systems put Into operation; quarters for 
officers and men were opened up. So well 
bad the mothballs worked that in many 
eases even mattresses were ready for imme¬ 
diate lue. 

A “history ticket" had been attached to 
every piece of equipment, describing exactly 
what it required before It cotild be put Into 
use again. In 30 days’ time x)er unit—^“acti¬ 
vation time Is 80 days, whether It’s an U3T or 
a carrier like the Tarawa/* says Admiral Bad¬ 
ger—^the ships began coming to life again. 

Fast action: Returning ships to service at 
a steady clip of about 8 a day, the Navy 
could point last week to 381 reactivations 
since Korea: 13 aircraft carriers, 8 battle¬ 
ships (the U. 6 . 8 . New Jersey and the U. S. S. 
Wisconsin), 8 heavy cruisers, TTfiestroyers, 
and destroyer escorts, 18 submarines, 31 
minesweepers, 7 patrol vessels. 236 amphibi¬ 
ous, and auxiliary types. 

So efficiently did the Job proceed that many 
of the landing craft used at Inchon by the 
Marines had come from a mothball base In 
Texas, tn the case of noncombat vessels— 
transports, tenders, and so forth very little 
was needed to put them In shape. Some 
aircraft carriers needed deck bracing to ac¬ 
commodate heavier planes and Jets. 

“licost of these ships require only minor 
modifications to bring them up to date," 
says Admiral Badger, “and In general these 
involve electronics." 

Back to action: The cost for this mam¬ 
moth Job wlU total $180,000,000—less than 
8.6 percent of the replacement cost. The 
individual cost per ship depends on Its slxe 
and on its state of repair at the time of 
mothballing. 

The cost of Iminoving demothballed ships 
varies greatly. An EMex-class carrier the 
most obsolescent of all ships being reacti¬ 
vated, requires almost as much work as 
building a new ship and costs almost half 


what a new carrier would. Ihe battleship 
New Jersey, on the other hand, came out in 
87,000 man-days, where it took 8,600,000 
man-days to build. This speed has per¬ 
mitted the Navy to Increase its fleet strength 
by over 76 percent In a few months. 

Because the United States has built only 
one submarine, the K-i “killer," since the 
last war, all the new streiHfth In these criti¬ 
cal. long-range eyes and ears of the Atlantic 
Fleet must come from the mothball fleet at 
New London, Conn. There, huddled in gray, 
tent-caterplllar-llke clusters on the Thames 
River, some forty-odd sealed submarines have 
been returning to service. 

At the rate of one a month. Bear Adm. 
8. 8. Murray, commander of the Atlantlo 
Submarine Fleet, has stepped aboard the re¬ 
vitalised subs to welcome them back to duty. 
When, in the 18-above-Bero weathwr last Feb¬ 
ruary, the U. 8 . 8 . Bang’s long-dornuint 
engines were started up, they caught the 
first time. 

Energy In person: When the time came to 
demothball the phantom fleet, the Job fell 
to Admiral Badger, who had been respon¬ 
sible for Dcalntatnlng the ships and keeping 
a scrupulous guard against Invading rust 
and decomposition. Energetic and Incisive, 
Badger In appearance belies his 60 years. 

In the last 11 years of peace, war. and cold 
war. Badger has taken exactly 16 days of 
leave. He works long hours and keeps two 
staffs—one for the Atlantic Reserve Fleet, 
the other for the eastern-sea frontier- 
going constantly. Pacing both staffs, he Is 
apt to explode over anyone who falls behind. 

Admiral Badger believes the moth-ball 
fleet to be one of the greatest contributions 
to the security of the country that the Navy 
has ever made. In any future war, he feels, 
the country will face critical material short¬ 
ages. The key to victory will be in what he 
calls the “true economy," the economy not 
of dollars but of labor and materials. 

Badger reallaes that comparisons between 
the $800,000,000 It would cost to replace the 
U. 8 . 8 . New Jersey and the $800,000 It cost 
to reactivate It emphasises dramatically the 
work be has been doing. But the real worth 
of the moth-ball fleet, he insists, is In con¬ 
servation. The ships be has been caretak. 
ing represent 7,600,000 man-years In terms 
of labor. The saving In steel, now In criti¬ 
cal supply. Is also astronomical—31,864 tons 
of carbon steel and 4,033 of alloy steel for 
an Essex carrier alone. 

(In addition to these savings, other metals 
In short supply are liberated for other de¬ 
fense purposes. These are. according to Rear 
Adm. Homer N. Wallin, Chief of the Bureau 
of 8hlps, aluminum, nickel, lead, sine, and 
copper. Wallin points out, too, that since 
Korea It would have been Impossible to build 
up from scratch the reinforcements contrib¬ 
uted by the moth-ball fleet even if the Na¬ 
tion’s entire productive capacity bad been 
put to the task.) 

Problem solver: Badger notes that hun¬ 
dreds of plants, untold tons of steel, vitally 
needed radar equipment, and armies of work¬ 
ers would have been diverted from other pro¬ 
duction hod the moth-balling process failed. 

Althoiigh the Job of reinforcing and sup¬ 
plying the fleet may bo dlffloult, Admiral 
Badger la accustomed to tough assignments. 
He had plenty of them during the war. In 
1948, he was largely responsible for the Navy’s 
antisubmarine campaign at the height of the 
U-boat attacks on the convoy lanes. Later, 
as director of the logistic plans division of 
the Navy, he helped solve ^e complex supply 
problems of the Navy’s two-ocean offensive. 
As the last war drew to a close, he was back 
in actual combat commanding the heavy 
striking forces of the Third Fleet. 

In 1944, when every one of his bases and 
drydocks was working around the clock to 
get the fleet ready for the Palau campaign, 
the U. L. 8. Tennessee and the U. 8. 8. Cali¬ 
fornia rammed each other In mld-Pacifio. 
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Stateside shipyards estimated that it would 
take 4 months to repair the vessels, with 
characteristic energy, Badger flew In welders, 
ship litters, and mechanics from all over the 
Pacific area. In 3 weeks, the two ships were 
back In operation. 

Never say No: Today, Admiral Badger runs 
the vast eastern sea frontier and the Atlan¬ 
tic Reserve Fleet with the drive and precision 
of a fighting commander afloat. *‘We have 
a great naval base here that can do any damn 
thing," he says, pointing to the map which 
delimits the 2,000,000 square miles of his 
command. "The personnel Is wonderful. 
There’s Just one thing I Insist on. When 
the fleet at sea wants something, no one 
says ‘No.’" 

Last week, as the hibernating ships con¬ 
tinued to be ripped out of cocoons In Phila¬ 
delphia, Portsmouth. Charleston, Green Cove 
Springs, and New London, Admiral Badger’s 
command was living up to his word. From 
Maine to Texas, no one was saying "No." 


Chelsea Honsing Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address which I delivered 
at the dedication of the Chelsea housing 
project, Chelsea, Mass., on Saturday, 
April 28,1951: 

After a day’s work, it Is so good to go home. 

When all Is said and done, that Is what 
we live for. 

The privacy, comfort, and conveniences 
of a home that is the center of family life— 
this Is the greatest of all Incentives. 

When a young man and a young woman 
start going together it Is not long before 
they are planning to marry and set up house¬ 
keeping and create a family of their own. 

Not in a dark, unsanitary and broken down 
tenement, but in a clean, bright housing 
unit constructed to meet the needs of modern 
life and designed to please and encourage 
those who dwell within It. 

There are a few landlords and tenants 
who seem to think that any shelter will do 
as long as it keeps out the rain and the cold. 
They forget that houses grow old Just as 
people do. If the house is not cared for. It 
will suffer from the wear and tear of living 
and become a burden to its occupants. An 
aging house that Is allowed to fall Into dis¬ 
repair and is not renovated over the years 
to keep pace with the rising standard of 
living will degenerate into a fire trap and 
become a menace to health. And the woman 
who has to live In It most of the day knows 
better than anyone else that the roof and 
the walls and the floors do not make a 
house. It must be constructed in such a way 
as to make her housekeeping easy so that 
her husband and children will be glad to 
come home to the sanctuary that shows the 
results of her loving care. In that she flnds 
one of her real fulfillments. 

In the world of today where many con¬ 
fused and tired people have surrendered their 
Initiative to an all-powerful state, the United 
States remains as the one, sure rallying point 
for those who believe that men can adjust 
their differences. We are lucky to live In a 
society that Is flexible enough to overcome 
any social or economic problem without 
sacriflclng human rights. 
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Housing is one of these problems. 

It was a problem that was Ignored during 
the first third of this century. 

As towns and cities grew the dwellings 
In the center of communities began to decay. 
Private owners failed to reinvest part of 
their profits to maintain these properties. 

In some cases they were getting a dimin¬ 
ishing income In relation to raising taxes. 
Broken-down tenements became the breed¬ 
ing place of disease and crime and social 
tensions. 

It was too late then for private builders 
or realtors to do anything about It. Wo 
could not expect them to exhaust their 
money in tearing down old rental units and 
erecting new ones for the low-income groups 
that could not pay the rents necessary to 
cover such an Investment. 

We had neglected the spreading slums to 
such an extent that small and private groups 
could not cope with the menace. Only the 
Government was big enough to tackle it. 
Which It is doing, proving that under our 
system we can devise new techniques to 
overcome our difficulties without concentrat¬ 
ing too much power in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This local project Is proof of that fact. 

The city of Chelsea, like any other Amer¬ 
ican city, did not have the financial means 
to undertake such a responsibility in addi¬ 
tion to its other burdens. ’Through the 
medium of the State government, which. In 
turn, receives grants-ln-ald from Washing¬ 
ton, there was engineered a team-work ap¬ 
proach to the problem. The blueprint has 
become a reality. The costs of building and 
maintaining this development are well In 
hand. And the people of Chelsea, through 
their own housing authority, retain control 
of It In a wholesome and democratic manner. 

Private enterprise, aided by local, State, 
and National agencies, is reducing the over¬ 
all housing deficit. When we look back to 
the shocking conditions of a few years ago. 
we may be proud of the progress that we 
have made. Recalling those conditions which 
still prevail, especially In the larger cities, 
we should redouble our efforts until all slums 
are torn down and In their place are built 
the dwellings that are fit for Americans. 
After that, we must adopt a long-range plan 
of maintenance and replacement to prevent 
the slums from ever befouling our cities 
again. 

In 1933 the country was faced not only 
with the problem of stopping wholesale fore¬ 
closures on homes and farms but with a 
great volume of unemployment. The con¬ 
struction Industry almost came to a stand¬ 
still because so many people either had no 
income or very little income. In 1933 total 
dwelling units under construction declined 
to a level as low as 10 percent of the peak 
year, which was 1925. The population was 
Increasing, but we were falling far behind in 
providing adequate shelter for the growing 
number of families. 

By 1940 the census revealed that out of 
87,000,000 dwelling units in the United States 
16,000,000 required extensive rehabilitation 
or outright replacement. Even though more 
houses were built and necessary repairs com¬ 
pleted since then, the situation Is still not 
as good as It should be. The 1949 Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee computed 
the United States housing need, and con¬ 
cluded that we would have to produce be¬ 
tween sixteen and one-half and seventeen 
and one-half million dwelling units by 1960 
In order to keep up with the demand. 

At the end of World War II the Nation was 
confronted with a very serious housing short¬ 
age. ’The low pulse of building activity dur¬ 
ing the 1930’s, the curtailment of residential 
building in order to conserve critical mate¬ 
rials that were needed for the weapons of 
war. and the war’s Impact upon the rise In 
marriages and new families caused a serious 
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gap between the supply and demand of 
housing. 

Prices of homes rose 60 to 100 percent 
above 1941 levels, with the greatest Increases 
in low- and medium-priced dwellings. Those 
who occupied rental units were spared sharp 
price hikes because of the Rent Control Act, 
even though this worked a hardship upon 
some landlords. Preparatory to the home¬ 
coming of millions of veterans, the Service¬ 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was passed, 
authorizing, among other things, the guar¬ 
anty of G1 loans to veterans to purchase, 
build, or Improve homes. 

Meanwhile there was Increasing concern 
that in the attempt to meet one emergency 
after another—a deep depression, a great 
war, and an acute housing shortage—fun¬ 
damental long-term considerations affecting 
the housing of the American people were 
likely to be Ignored. After many hearings on 
the matter the Federal Housing Act was 
passed in 1949. It established new forms of 
Federal financial assistance to help cities 
eliminate slum and blighted areas. It ex¬ 
tended Federal financial aid to private enter¬ 
prise, and it set up a research program seek¬ 
ing to Improve methods of construction. In¬ 
spired by this direct attack upon the prob¬ 
lem. many States established cooperating 
programs to extend the gains, and Massa¬ 
chusetts was a leader among them. 

The public agencies had to step Into the 
breach because the failure to provide for all 
segments of the population has been a long, 
standing fault of the housing industry. They 
provided for some, but neglected others until 
the neglect overwhelmed them. The slums 
which exist in every city are proof that 
private enterprise alone cannot meet the 
needs of the lower-income families. Even 
the middle-income group is having its trou¬ 
bles. Nearly 70 percent of American fam¬ 
ilies had incomes below $4,000 a year as of 
June last year. And this was the minimum 
needed to buy the cheapest of housing. Even 
adjusting for fluctuations, building costs 
have been rising over a long period of time. 
In 1948 they were 129 percent higher than 
In 1939, while the general cost of living for 
the same period had gone up only 76 percent. 
And all costs have gone up still more since 
the outbreak of war In Korea. 

Under these compelling circumstances, 
public housing was the only answer. And 
what are Its purposes? (1) It wants to make 
sure that every family can obtain the min¬ 
imum requirements for decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing; (2) to work toward the 
goal where as many families as possible get 
better than the minimum requirements: 
(3) to develop the housing program as a 
definite contribution to a higher United 
States standard of living. We have the nec¬ 
essary physical capacity, and now we need 
the planning that in spite of temporary de¬ 
fense priorities will never lose sight of the 
fact that we must constantly improve hous. 
ing for the middle- and lower-income groups. 
For this contributes to the morale and the 
general welfare that Is basic to our national 
progress. And It is the duty of govern¬ 
ment—whether It be local. State, or Federal, 
or by the cooperation of all three—to pro¬ 
mote that general welfare. 

Public housing, even in Its young record, 
Is doing Just that. 

What kind of dwellings did American fanv- 
llles escape from thanks to public housing? 
Let’s look at those who were first liberated 
in 1946. 

Fifty-eight percent of their former hablta. 
tions were structurally a menace to health 
and safety. 

Slxty-two percent had no Inside private 
toilets. 

Sixty-nine percent bad no private bath. 

Forty percent had dangerous or inade¬ 
quate cooking facilities. 

Sixty-four percent had dangerous or in¬ 
adequate heating. 
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Forty-nine percent had inadequate day¬ 
light or ventilation. 

Furthermore each former dwelling failed 
to meet at least four of the nine minimum 
e^iandaide for pasaahle housing. 

Wher'! these good people would he Uvlng, 
tf they had not been rescued by a govern¬ 
ment determined to eliminate the slums, Is 
not hard to imagine. 

They would be back In the substandard 
dwellings that would be 5 years older and 
a greater danger to their health and their 
safety. And their sons, many of whom are 
now fighting for all of us in Korea, would 
not have the fine faith and courage that 
is animating them today. 

They know that their Government will 
not let them down in those areas where 
private enterprise cannot do the Job. 

Which brings us to that quality of balance 
wherein a free society demonstrates its 
genius In meeting and solving hard prob¬ 
lems. 

We must provide every freedom and every 
opportunity for private enterprise to build 
enough, safe, healthy, and efficient living 
quarters for all Americans. The postwar 
building boom Is catching up with the hous¬ 
ing demands of most people. 

But when it falls to produce for those 
folks who do not make enough money to 
buy or rent privately constructed dwellings 
then the people through their government 
must get on with the Job. 

You and your fellow citlaens. both in this 
city and in the larger community of our 
Nation, are working out the balance between 
free enterprise and government that will 
protect our society from the mistakes of the 
past and the extremes that may threaten 
us in the future. 

May 1 congratulate your city fathers and 
your representatives in the State government 
for the foresight and sound leadership re¬ 
sponsible for this 128-apartment unit which 
Is a credit to your city. 

The Chelsea housing project that we dedi¬ 
cate at these exercises is clear eviderce that 
we as a people are continuing our progress. 

How Hard It Moat Be for the Military Man 
To Forego His Own Strategical Disposi¬ 
tions 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.AIHEJ. FORAND 

or BRODX ISLAND 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the cur¬ 
rent Issue of the naUonal Catholic 
weekly review. America, dated April 28, 
1951, contains a very timely reprint of 
a portion of an address by His Eminence 
the late Cardinal John Henry Newman 
nearly a hundred years ago on the 
supremacy of civilian authority over the 
military: 

T»D SOLDIXB AND tBM STAnSMXN 

All professions have their dangers, all gen¬ 
eral truths have their fallacies, all spheres 
of action have their limits, and are liable 
to improper extension or alteration. Every 
professional man has rightly a seal for his 
profession, and he would not do bis duty 
toward it without that aeal. And that zeal 
soon becomes exclusive, or rather necessarily 
Involves a sort of exclusiveness. A zealous 
professional man soon comes to think that 
his profession is all in all. and that the world 
would not go on without it. 


We have heard, for instance, a gnat deal 
lately in regard to the war In India, of politi¬ 
cal views suggesting one plan of campaign, 
and military views suggesting another. Bow 
hard it must be for the military man to fore¬ 
go his own strategical disposlttons, not on 
the ground that they are not the best—not 
that they are not acknowledged by those 
who nevertheless put them aside to be the 
best of the object of military su c cess b ut be¬ 
cause military success is not the highest at 
objects, and the ends of ends—^because it is 
not the sovereign science, but must ever be 
subordinate to politioal considerations or 
maxims of government, which is a higher 
science with higher objects--and that, there¬ 
fore. his sure cncoeas on the field must be 
relinquished becauae the interests of the 
council and the cabinet require the saerifice, 
that the war ihust yield to the statesman’s 
craft, the commander in chief to the gov¬ 
ernor-general. 


The Mysteries of the Van VBet Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or mmiBTLVAMU 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Racoao, I include the following article: 
Trz MTOxnxzs <nr m Van Vtnsr Rsport— 
A Gass HsnoaT 
(By Juliue Epstein) 

On July 3 and 4. 1948, the New York Her¬ 
ald Tribune published two articles hy this 
author on the massacre of Katyn. Katyn 
is a little hamlet, west of Smolensk. U. 8. 8. 
B.. where more than 4J)00 Polish officers, 
prisoners of war on Soviet soil, were killed 
diulng World War n. 

The two articles analyzed the massacre 
and gave a brief siuzunary of all the circum¬ 
stantial evidence available at that time. The 
evidence produced, clearly points to the 
Soviets as the perpetrators of the crime. 

Among the letters the author received 
was one from Mr. Harry Thomas Schultz of 
Hanover, N. H. Mr. Schultz’ letter con¬ 
tained the following two paragraphs: 

'T am curious about one mnission in your 
excellent discussion of the subject. You 
make no mention of the American and 
British officers who were flown from prison 
camps by the Germans to the scene of the 
killing in April or early May of 1943. 

”1 am sorry to he vague about dates and 
names, but we all resisted German pres¬ 
sure so strongly at the time that I have 
no records of the incident and must depend 
upon my memory. In AprU 1943.1 was held 
at Oflag IX A/Z, Rothenburg-on-Fulda, 
when two Americans. Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vllet and Captain Stewart, and at least 
one British officer. Lieutenant Colonel Stev¬ 
enson, R. A. M. C.. were taken to Katyn. 
After their return they refused to answer 
any questions frmn sny one for fear of 
playing Into the hands of the Germans, hut 
they might now have come valuable infor¬ 
mation to give.** 

Mr. Schultz* mention of Van VUet’s name 
turned out to be an invaluable help in the 
search for truth about Katyn. Immediately, 
a thorough search was launched to locate 
Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet. At last the 
American committee for the invesigatton at 
the Katyn Massacre, luo. (which was formed 
under the chairmanship of Arthur Bliss 
Lane, former Ambassador to Poland, as a 
result of the two articles In the New York 


Btorald Tribune) succeeded In locating Lieu¬ 
tenant Oolonal Van Vllet. A letter was sent 
to Van VUet. Be answered briefly, saying 
that he was In no posttikm to give any Ittfcr- 
zoatlon about his visit to Katyn in 1948. It 
was evident that Van Vllet acted under In- 
structlona ftrem the Pentagon. Therefore, 
the Katyn committee asked one of its friends 
in Congress. Bepresentattve OzoaaB A. Don- 
dsso. of Michigan, to get in touch with the 
Pentagon. Dondzbo compiled with the com¬ 
mittee's request. On October 6, 1949, he 
wrote the following letter to the Director of 
MHi^uy Intelligence: 

"Gentlemen: Some time sgo I Inserted an 
article in the CoNoasssioNAL Rzoozd regard¬ 
ing the murder of several thousand Polish 
officers, probably hy the Russians. 

"It has recently come to my attention that 
certain British and American officers wire 
taken to the scene of the execution of these 
men while such officers were prisoners of the 
Germans. 

"It has been rumored that at least two of 
the American ofllccfrs were Lt. Col. John Van 
Vllet. Jr., now stationed at Fort Lewis, Wash., 
and a ciqitaln Stewart, otherwise unidenti¬ 
fied. 

"It U quite poBslble that a committee will 
be formed to Investigate the matter officially 
(the committee which had already been in 
existence at that time was officially incor¬ 
porated on November 16. 1949.—J. E.) and 
the purpose of this letter is to inquire 
whether or not the above-named officers have 
made a report on this matter and. if so, 
whether such report Is available. If so, 1 
would be very much pleased to receive a 
copy of the same." 

It was not before October 19, that the 
Pentagon answered. On that day MaJ. Oen. 
8. LeBoy Irwin, Director of Intelligence, 
United States Army, and a member of the 
General Staff, wrote the following letter: 

"IhcAB MZ. OONDxao: Reference is made to 
your letter of October 6, 1849, In which you 
request Information on a report of the Katyn 
massacre. The Intelligence Division has re¬ 
cently acquired a report on this subject, 
which was partially based on Lieutenant 
Colonel Van VUet’s observations of the Ger¬ 
man exhumaUon of the Polish graves at 
Katyn in 1948. The report is classified and 
therefore cannot be released at this time. 

"In the event this report is daclassiflsd, it 
will be a pleasure to furnish you a copy. 

"Sincerely yours. 

"8. LxRot Ibwin. 

•*Major General. GSC. Director of 
Intelligence," 

Representative Domnato answered on Octo¬ 
ber 81. Be wrote General Irwin: "For the 
life of me I cannot conceive why Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Vllet'a report on the Katyn affair 
should be clasalfled." He asked the Pentagon 
for an explanation of the reasons that im¬ 
pelled the Department to classify the report, 
6 yean after the event. 

On November 8. 1949. General Irwin an¬ 
swered Domutao's letter. He wrote that "the 
report contains certain highly sensitive in¬ 
formation the premature disclosure of which 
would be extremely unwise In view of the 
emrent international situation. The Depart¬ 
ment of the Army believes it inadvisable to 
release the report." 

This rather evasive and, as we shall see 
later, untrue and siUy answer caused the in¬ 
defatigable Domdbro to write to the Secretary 
of Defense, Louis Johnson. 

On January 9, i860, Dondzbo wrote to 
Johfison. The Secretary responded on Jan¬ 
uary 18. I quote firom his letter: 

"Of the two documents you mention, the 
only one which we have in the DflgNurtment 
of Defense is a report, prepared in the Army 
General Staff. This report is an accumula¬ 
tion ot information from various sources and, 
although Its preparation has been commonly 
attributed to Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet, 
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be«olla1>or«tad tn its preparation only to the 
extent of reviewing its contents. 


“It Is my understanding that you have 
previously requested the Army to release this 
report to you and you were informed that 
slnoe It contained highly sensitive Informa¬ 
tion, Its release by the Army was considered 
unwise. However, shortly before i received 
your letter. Secretary of the Army Gray raised 
with me the question of Its release. No de¬ 
cision has bera reached as yet concerning 
ttls matter but I hope to be able to give a 
definite answer to your request at an early 


“With kindest personal regards, 
“Sincerely yours, 

“Loxns Johnson.** 


From this moment on, it took the Defense 
Department exactly 8 months to release the 
Van Vllet report together with a memoran¬ 
dum to the press which reveals that every¬ 
thing General Irwin and Louis Johnson have 
written was absolutely untrue and that a 
hardly imaginable confusion and know-noth¬ 
ing about the weU-established basic facta 
about Katyn existed—and probably stUl 
exists—in the Pentagon. The documents will 
tell the whole story. 

The Department of Defense released a 
whole dossier on September 18. 1950. The 
dossier was composed of a memorandum to 
the press, the proper report written by Van 
Vllet, and some letters pertaining to the re¬ 
port as well as of a memorandum by Stanley 

8. B. Gilder, captain. EAMO. 

It is Important to notice that on September 
18, 1050, neither Louis Johnson nor General 
Irwin were in office In their respective posi¬ 
tions as Secretary of Defense and Director of 
Military Intelligence, United States Army. 

The Van Vllet report itself Is of utmost 
importance in various respects. First of all. 
because Van Vllet bluntly states: “I believe 
that the Russians did It. The rest of the 
group that visited the site stated to me that 
they believed that the Russians did it." And 
he adds: “Captain, now Major, Donald Stew¬ 
art. EA. can be asked to verify this. I 
don't know his present address. He Is Regu¬ 
lar Army." 

Second, with the release of this report, our 
Government indicates for the first time that 
it does not any longer believe in Stalin’s 
lies about the German guilt. This la of tre¬ 
mendous Importance In view of the fact 
that the Government, through Its Office of 
War Infwmatlon. disseminated for years 
Stalin’s lies about Katyn, and our present 
Voice of America has always rejected to tell 
the world the truth about Katyn. This per¬ 
sistence in not telling the truth about Katyn 
went so far that the Voice even forced Count 
Joseph Cxapskl, one of the few survivors of 
the Russian massacre of Polish officers, to 
omit any mention of the word and the facts 
of Katyn when he was Invited to broadcast 
in Polish to his Polish brethren. 

It Is not the purpose of this article to deal 
with the special merits of Van Vliet’s report, 
but to reveal the mystery and confusion 
which surrounds this document as far as 
the Defense Department is concerned. 

As the memorandum to the press reveals, 
the Van Vllet report released on September 
18, 1950, la not at all the Van Vllet report as 
it was written on May 32,1945. This original 
report mysteriously disappeared, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that it was ffiasslfied “top 
secret" and looked up in a safe in the Penta¬ 
gon. The report naw released Is a second 
one, written exactly 6 years after the first 
one was dictated In General Blssell’s Penta¬ 
gon offioe. 

This second Van Vllet report, addressed to 
Maj. Gen. F. L. Parks. Chief at information, 
united States of America, starts with the 
following two paragraphs: 

" 1 . Pvvsuant to your letter of 38 Apru, 
1950, I am personally typing this report of 
my recollections concerning the Katyn case. 


1 am retaining one carbon copy for my per¬ 
sonal file. 

“2. Since 6 years have elapsed since I made 
the first report to Major General Bissell. this 
report will have to omit some details such as 
names which I have forgotten. In order to 
assist In locating my original report here are 
the circumstances under which It was made: 

“On 23 May. 1946. General Bissell discussed 
the case with me alone in his private office 
In the Pentagon for about 20 minutes. Be 
decided that it was important and directed 
his civilian female assistant (secretary? 
stenographer?) to go with me to a closed 
room across the hall and take dictation. I 
dictated my report, she typed it up and we 
added the photographs as incloswes. The 
general read the finished report, directed 
that it be marked “Top Secret” and filed. Re 
then dictated the letter directing me to 
silence, and had me sign a copy of it in his 
presence. He explained the Importance of 
my remaining silent, gave me my copy of 
the letter and thanked me." 

PENTAGON VXXSION 

The Memorandum to the Press, not written 
by Van Vllet but by an official In the Penta¬ 
gon, states the following: 

“A memorandum written by an American 
officer concerning a visit which he made to 
the scene of a World War XX atrocity Involving 
the massacre of thousands of Polish Army 
officers in E^atyn Forest, near Smolensk, In 
western Russia, has been declassified by the 
Department of the Army and Is herewith 
made available for public dissemination. 

“Decision to declassify the memorandum 
was made after numerous congressional and 
press Inquiries as to Its availability were 
directed to the Department of the Army and 
the Department of Defense. 

“The memorandum was written by Lt. Col. 
John H. Van Vllet, Jr., who, while a prisoner 
of war of the Oernmns during World War 
II. was taken to Katyn by his captors and 
shown the corpses and graves at the site of 
the massacre. 

“Shortly after he was liberated in 1946 
Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet dictated a me¬ 
morandum on this incident for the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army. Inquiries concerning this 
memorandum, which was classified, were 
made to the Department starting in the late 
months of 1949 and continuing through 
last week. In answering the first queries, 
the Department of the Army mistakenly 
indicated that it was in possession of a report 
which had been based in part on the observa¬ 
tion of Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet. Such 
was not the case, this fact being discovered 
after the original requests had been an¬ 
swered. 

“When this error was discovered, a search 
was instituted for the Van Vliet memoran¬ 
dum, so that consideration could be given 
to the question of whether it could be de¬ 
classified and released to inquirers. 

“When it became apparent that the mem¬ 
orandum could not be found immediately, 
the Chief of Information of the Department 
of the Army wrote to Lieutenant Colonel 
van Vllet, on April 26, 1950, requesting him 
to submit a second memorandum on bis visit 
to the Katyn graves. Lieutenant Colonel Van 
Vllet submitted a detailed second memor¬ 
andum on the same subject dated May 11, 
1950, which has now been declassified and 
Is being released. 

“Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet Is at present 
on duty in the Far East Command. 

“*1116 Secretary of the Army, after having 
had a thorough search made for the original 
noemorandum by the Department oounselor, 
has directed the Inspector General to con¬ 
tinue the search and to report any findings 
of the Investigatlmi to him. 

’’Should the orlflzua report be found it, 
too. will be released. 

*rrhe search for the original memorandum 
up to now has disclosed that on August 31, 
1945, MaJ. Gen. Clayton Bissell, then Assist¬ 


ant Chief of Staff, 0-3, ci the War Depart¬ 
ment. wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Frederick B. Lyon, then Acting Director of 
the Offioe of Controls of the Department of 
State. 

“ THcAX Ma. Lton: Transmitted for the in¬ 
formation and file of the State Department la 
Report on Katyn, by Stanley S. B. Gilder, 
ca^aln, EAMO, British medical officer. This 
report supplements statement of Lt. Col. 
John H. Van Vliet, Jr., forwarded to General 
Holmes, May 25, 1948, and generally sub¬ 
stantiates all material facts in Lieutenant 
Colonel Van VHefa report. 

“ ’Sinoerely, 

“ ’OI.ATTON BSSSEXX, 

“ 'Ifafor General, OSC, 

«'Asaistont Cfiie/ of Staff. 0-2. 

“('One enclosure: Report on Katyn by 
Stanley B. B. Gilder, captain, EAMC.') 

“The General Holmes referred to in this 
letter is Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes, who 
at that time was an Assistant Secretary at 
the Department of State and who la presently 
the Minister attached to the United States 
Embassy In London. 

“The Department of State has no record of 
having received the memorandum of Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Van Vliet on May 25,1946, and 
the Department of the Army has so far found 
no receipt for it and no covering letter of 
transmittal. The only letter sent on May 25. 

1945, from General Bissell to General Holmes 
was on another phase of this subject, and it 
contains no reference to transmitting the 
Van Vliet memorandum. General Holmes 
has been reached with reference to the mat¬ 
ter and does not recall ever having seen Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Van Vliet’s memorandum, 
though General Bissell remembers having 
sent it to him. 

“Maj. Donald B. Stewart, who is mentioned 
in Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet’s memoran¬ 
dum, and who was the other United States 
Army officer present on the visit to Katyn in 
1943, concurs generally with Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel Van Vllet. Major Stewart is now sta¬ 
tioned at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Tex., In connection with ROTC training. 

“The memorandum of Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vllet and enclostires thereto follow, to¬ 
gether with the memorandum of Captain 
Gilder, British medical officer, which was en¬ 
closed in the letter of August 21, 1945, from 
General Bissell to Mr. Lyon and the distribu¬ 
tion of which the British have authorised 
following their declassification of the paper." 
THS XSTASLUHXS XACTB 

Therefore, the following facts are well es¬ 
tablished beyond the shadow of any doubt. 
(They all follow from the Govenunent's own 
press release); 

I. That Van Vllet dictated his report on 
Bfay 23.1945, in General Blssell’s office in the 
Pentagon. 

3. Van Vllet dictated the report to a 
female assistant to General Bissell. 

8. There was obviously not a single car¬ 
bon copy or photostat of the report made. 

4. The report was Immediately marked 
“top secret” by General Bissell. 

5. The report was filed as a “top secret” 
doemnent and locked up in a safe. 

6. The report was forwarded on May 25. 

1946, to General Holmes, Assistant Secretary 
In the Department of State. 

7. The Department of State has no record 
of having received the report. 

8. The Department of Defense has not 
found any receipt from the State Depart¬ 
ment nor any copy of a letter of transmittal. 

9. The rep^ disappeared completely and 
mysteriously. 

10. The report was not In the possession 
of General Irwin, Directw of Military Intel- 
ligenoe, when he wrote on October 19, 1949, 
to Representative Donsxbo that his depart¬ 
ment had it. 

II. The report was not In possession of 
Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson, nor has 
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he ever seen it on January 18.1050. when he 
wrote to Domsbbo that the Department had a 
report reviewed by Van Vliet. 

But this list of horrifying facta does not 
at all exhaust the list of mystifying con¬ 
fusions in the Pentagon. When they became 
known through the Oovernment's own press 
release, Representative Domno was shocked 
and wrote to the new Secretary of Defense. 
General Marshall. General Marshall referred 
Dondbro’s letter to Mr. F. Shackelford, De¬ 
partment counselor, who answered Donobso 
in a letter of October 6, 1050. In view of 
the importance of this letter which reveals 
another series of facts, characteriaing the 
mess in the Army’s intelligence department. 
Mr. Shackelford’s letter is produced in full: 

Dxpaxtmximt or trx Aurr, 
Washington, D. C., €}ctober 6, 1950. 
Hon. Oeohos a. DoMSsao, 

House of Representatives. 

Dxax Ms. Domdbio: Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, as you know from his acknowledg¬ 
ment of October 5,1050, to your letter of Sep¬ 
tember 28.1050, has referred to our attention 
the matter you raised concerning Lt. Col. 
John H. Van Vliet, Jr.'s first memorandum 
on the Katyn massacre. 

Gen. S. LeBoy Irwin in his reply on Octo¬ 
ber 10, 1040, to your letter of October 6.1040, 
referred to a Katsrn massacre "report • • • 
which was partially based on Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Vllet’s observations." In mak¬ 
ing this statement he erroneously thought 
that a study entitled "Supplementary Report 
on Facts and Documents Concerxilng the 
Katyn Massacre" was based in part on in¬ 
formation supplied by Lieutenant Colonel 
Van Vliet. This was not so. Instead the 
supplementary report was an independent 
and detailed study made by a Polish commit¬ 
tee which at no time has consulted or con¬ 
ferred with Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet. 
This study, dated October 1947, supplemented 
an earlier more extensive report prepared by 
the same committee entitled "Facts and 
Documents Concerning Polish Prisoners of 
War Captiired by the U. S. 8. R. During the 
1939 Campaign," dated February 1946. 

The mistake in concluding that the sup¬ 
plementary report was in any way based 
upon Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet’s obser¬ 
vations was not discovered until some time 
after General Irwin’s letter to you of Octo¬ 
ber 19. 1949. In the course of carefully ex¬ 
amining the supplementary report, which 
was not clearly labeled as to its origin, for 
the purpose of determining whether or not 
to disseminate it, it became apparent that 
It was a report of a Polish committee pre¬ 
pared entirely independently of any observa¬ 
tions of Lieutenant Colonel Van Vliet. Upon 
this discovery the files of both the Army and 
the State Departments were exhaustively 
searched for Lieutenant Colonel Van Vllet’s 
memorandum dictated on May 22. 1945. 
When it could not be found the Army’s Chief 
of Information asked Lieutenant Colonel Van 
Vliet to prepare another report. The lieu¬ 
tenant colonel's eight-page memorandum 
dated May 11, 1950, was declassified and dis¬ 
tributed along with a press memorandum of 
the Department of Defense on September 18, 
1950. We furnished you with a copy of that 
memorandum, together with enclosures, on 
that date, and for your convenience are en¬ 
closing an additional copy with this letter. 

The two very detailed reports entitled 
"Facts and Documents Concerning Polish 
Prisoners of War Captured by the U. S. S. R. 
During the 1939 Campaign" and a "Supple¬ 
mentary Report on Facts and Documents 
Concerning the Katyn Massacre" were 
marked "For private circulation only" and 
have not been publicly distributed. 

Sincerely yours, 

F. SBACKXLroan, 
Department Counselor. 

(One enclosure. Press release of September 
18. 1950.) 


ADDITXONAL rACTS AND A RW OUimOMS 

From this letter the following additional 
facts evolve: 

18. Gen. LeRoy Irwin mistook the Supple¬ 
mentary Report on Facts and Documents 
Concerning the Katyn Massacre with the Van 
Vliet report. 

18. General Irwin believed that this sup¬ 
plementary report was made by a Polish 
committee. 

14. General Irwin. Director of Intelligence 
of the United States Army, believed that 
another study, entitled "Facts and Docu¬ 
ments Concerning Polish Prisoners ot War 
Captured by the U. 8. 8. R. During the 1989 
Campaign" and dated February 1946, was 
prepared by the same ccmimittee to which 
he ascribed the supplementary report. 

16. General Irwin did not know that both 
documents were released not by a Polish 
committee but by the Polish Government 
in Bxile (London) in 1946. 

16. General Irwin did not know that both 
documents, prepared by the London Poles, 
represent the basic material on Katyn and 
that they were edited by Professor Heitsman, 
an eminent Polish scholar and the greatest 
living authority on Katyn, now living in this 
country. 

17. General Irwin did not know that both 
documents have been used again and again 
by many writers who wrote on Katyn and 
that therefore it was utmost folly to classify 
them as "top secret" as was done according 
to Irwin’s letters to Dondero. 

These are the facts. 

The following questions arise: 

1. Who was the "female assistant" to Gen¬ 
eral Blssell who took dictation from Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Van VUet on May 22, 1945? 

2. Why was not a single carbon copy or 
photostatic copy made of the report? 

8. Who locked up the report marked, "top 
secret"? 

4. Who forwarded it to General Holmes, 
Assistant Secretary of State in the Depart¬ 
ment of State? By what means? 

5. Why did the forwarder not ask the State 
Department for a receipt? 

6. Where is a copy of the letter of trans¬ 
mittal, or was there no letter of transmittal? 
If not why? 

7. How is it possible that the Department 
of Defense has the memoranda on Katyn, re¬ 
leased by the Polish Government in Exile in 
London, and does not know what they are? 
How did they get those documents, well 
known to many hundreds if not thousands of 
writers. Journalists, and scholars all over the 
world, without ever knowing who sent them 
to the Intelligence Department? 

8. How did it come about that the Mili¬ 
tary Intelligence Department obviously clas¬ 
sified those reports from the London Poles 
already in 1946 as "top secret," while it is a 
fact, that everybody interested in them could 
obtain them from the London Poles? 

9. Who la responsible for this mess in the 
Department of Defense as revealed by the 
mysterloiu disappearance of the original Van 
Vliet rep^ and the unbelievable confusion 
concerning the memoranda Issued by the 
Polish Government in Exile? 

10. 'What is our Military Intelligence, fi¬ 
nanced with millions of dollars from the 
taxpayers’ pockets worth, when such a situa¬ 
tion can prevail? 

11. Who got fired? 

These are some of the questions which 
must be answered. 

TO get the answMv, a congressional In¬ 
vestigation should start immediately. The 
Senate Armed Services Committee, under its 
new chairman, Rickard B. Russxll, of 
Georgia, should do the Job—and a thorough 
one. 


Anflo-Anierkui Amitjr Fseei Ttit 

BKTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or uAMMAcnvaata 

IN THE ROUSE OF BBPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mrs. ROG^S of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record. 1 Include the fol¬ 
lowing article by Bill Cunningham from 
the Boston Sunday Herald of April 29. 
1951: 

Awolo-Amxrxcak Amrr Faces TRst 
(B y Bill Cunningham) 

Careless writing and radio news handling 
recently made it appear that Winston 
Churchill had endorsed the MacArthur side 
of the Truman-MacArthur controversy. That 
doesn’t chance to be the fact, and in view of 
what Britain’s great war leader really was 
driving at: his words need to be examined 
and his intent understood. 

His flattering reference to General Mac¬ 
Arthur, the first made in public by any 
Briton, was incidental to one of his char¬ 
acteristic slaps at the British Labor Govern¬ 
ment. His chief concern wasn’t the fate of 
BCacArthur, but the deterioration of Anglo- 
American relations, which he blamed on the 
British party in power. 

This occasion was a brief 8-minute address 
he delivered at a meeting of the Primrose 
League in Albert Hall. So far as taking sides 
in the MacArt'iur controversy is concerned, 
Mr. Churchill explained that’s exactly what 
he doesn’t want to do. Scheduled for some 
while now to deliver an address at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania a week from Tues¬ 
day, the former British Prime Minister an¬ 
nounced he was canceling the address for 
two reasons. The first is because of the cur¬ 
rent crisis in the affairs of the British Labor 
Government, which may give the Churchill- 
led Conservatives their long, eagerly await¬ 
ed chance to bring it down. 

The other reason, he said, is because he 
feels he "should not become involved in the 
MacArthur controversy on United States 
soil." His main target in the short address 
was "the mismanagement and Incompetence’’ 
of Prime Minister Attlee’s Labor government, 
and he said one of the worst effects has been 
the loss of intimate contacts between Mr. 
Attlee and President Truman. 

RETBRENCE TO GENERAL MAC ARTHTTR 

From that, he went on to say: "A wave 
of irritation is passing across the United 
States, and the Isolationist forces there are 
glad to turn it upon Great Britain." Then 
came the reference to General MacArthur. 

“The reproaches," he said, "against General 
MacArthur—that great soldier and great 
statesman, as his settlement of the difficul¬ 
ties with Japan after the war have proved— 
Indulged in by Mr. Shlnwell (British Min¬ 
ister of Defense) and even so staid a Minis¬ 
ter as Mr. Chyter Ede (Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister) enable those who do not like us in the 
United States to suggest that His Majesty’s 
Government have had something to do with 
the General MacArthur dismissal. 

**l cannot believe there is the slightest 
truth in this. Mr. Truman is not only the 
President of the United States, he is also 
the Commander in Chief, and no one out¬ 
side the great Republic, now bearing nine- 
teen-twentieths of the whole weight of the 
war in Khrea, has the slightest right to Inter¬ 
fere between him and his officers." 

This really could be interpreted as an 
endorsement of President Truman. Calling 
General MacArthur “that great soldier" Is 
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only •ekiiowl«4gliif liittory, tiid the former 
Britlelk Frlme lBiilat«r qtiiilfled tale um of 
**greftt ettteemen** tay olting tbe reeurrectlon 
of Japan aa tala principal proof. 

More Intaraating ttaan tala eatlxnatlon of 
MaoArttaiir. la tala atatement ttaat the xmited 
Btatea la carrying nlneteen-twentletha of the 
Korean burden and therefore no outalder taaa 
any bualneaa trying to pace Judgment on 
what the United States Commander In Chief 
does to any of tala olllcera. This seems to be 
another way of aaylng the Korean action Is 
strictly an American affair, In fact if not In 
terminology, and that whatever the United 
States wants to do about it la the United 
States exoluvlve business. 

That'S probably the bald facts of tbe case, 
too; but we over here have been told and 
have been trying to believe ttaat it was and 
Is United Matlona business. 

If that's not the case, why lire MacArthur? 
What he wanted to do was fight It out with 
no holds barred and get It over with. So 
far as the record goes he was fired because 
the other member nations were afraid to. 
and because our own administration agreed 
with them. Now, in the words of Mr. 
Ohurctaill. at least, we’re told it's reaUy our 
business and nobody else's. 

NO WAVS or raaxTATioN in unixcd statbs 

His main point, however, Is the wave of 
Irritation passing across the United States 
and being turned upon Great Britain by the 
isolationist forces there. It's to be doubted 
very much that that's a fair atatement of 
the facts. There's no wave of Irritation be* 
Ing turned by any isolationists. There Is 
blank inability of the average American to 
understand the British position, If Britain 
has a position. 

Britain endorsed the general United Na¬ 
tions program of trying to oppose the spread 
of wherever it moved, yet Brit¬ 

ain was the first to extend formal recogni¬ 
tion to the Bed Chinese, and while British 
soldiers are dying beside ours In Korea, the 
British Government has openly sponsored 
the seating of the Chinese Beds In the 
United Nations, and the cession to them of 
tbe island of Formosa. 

While officially denouncing Russia, Britain 
ha-s continued to do business with Russia, 
and while actually fighting the Red Chinese, 
a whopping bxislness in rubber, tungsten, 
and other strategic materials is being ione 
through the British port of Hong Kong with 
the Red Chinese, and probably Russia her¬ 
self. This is disguised and denied In vari¬ 
ous ways, but all one needs do to get the 
real information Is to talk with returning 
missionaries, businessmen, etc., who have 
been thrown out of Red China by way of 
Hong Kong. 

One said to me the other day, "Business 
In Hong Kong and Singapore has never been 
so booming. Ewin the coolies now wear 
leather shoes." I gathered ttaat latter was 
the ultimate In general prospwlty. 

Added in with all this has been the British 
abuse of MacArthur as a war leader, who was 
was leading too hard. This Is no wave of 
Irritation. It's simply a wmder that's been 
growing for montha--<wonder as to where 
the British stand what they're trying to do. 
whether they're with us or against us. and 
what kind of people they can be when they 
freely commit tHelr sons to die while doing 
business with the enemy thoee sons ore sup¬ 
posed to be, and cm, lighting. 

For all this, there sire no open evidences of 
strong and general anti-Brltiah feeling here. 
On the contrary, from a strong evidence com¬ 
ing the other way, the antl-Amadcan feeling 
in Britain stems to be at Its highest, at least 
since the mid-twenttas when the Brttlah 
were disavowing their first World War loans. 
AnU-Amerloanlsm has been so general in 
Britain that some of tha Brttlah thameaivea 
have now undertaken to fight it. Ttiateven 
goes for some of the British nswqmpsis. 


XT thsre isn't strong anU-Amsrtcan feeling 
In the country, how alee are we to account 
for a specimen such ae this? It'e a copy of 
the Sunday Mall of April Ifi. featuring a. for 
British papers, long article entitled "Stop 
Envying America." This waa written by a 
professor of political science at Feterhouse, 
Cambridge, named Denis WlUlam Brogan, 
and since the gentleman studied at Harvard 
sometime dturlng his career, be apparently 
has set up as an authority upon America. At 
least the blurb sasrs "he has published a 
number of books on America." 

nine SOMX nONSSST was ZNTBOimCBD 

But one of the most Interesting things 
about the article la what amounts to an edi- 
torUl set above It In heavy type. Officially 
this Is an ed. eet five ojlumns wide above the 
piece to call the reader's attention to it, but 
behold its content. Ite heavy headline eays. 
"It's Time We Had Some Honesty." 

Then It proceeds, "It Is time some honesty 
was introduced into our attitude to the 
Americans. It Is time we realise there are 
only two powers in the world nowadays ca¬ 
pable of taking independent action. One is 
Russia, tbe other Is America. 

"To this new and humiliating thought, 
many British people have failed to make any 
proper adjustment. They detest Russia, but 
they are only reluctantly enthusiastic about 
America. There may he reasons for the re¬ 
luctance, but. with some people, the reason 
is no more than an old-fashioned confusion 
of envy and malice. 

"The confusion con only become worse if 
It is not brought out into tbe open. On 
their side, tbe Americans are weighing up 
our worth In plenty of penetrating argu¬ 
ment. some of It of the ehlp-on-th»-8houlder 
variety. It is time we had some argument 
on our own aide of the Atlantic. The writer 
of the article below is a man who has spent 
the beat part of his lifetime studying Amer¬ 
ica and the American people. He provides a 
starting point for some candid thought." 

That last seems to be a fair enough state¬ 
ment. Professor Brogan begins by saying it’s 
obvious, since the rewnt British budget mes¬ 
sage. that Britons "are going to be forced to 
give up some of our hard-earned gains of the 
past 5 years." They’ll be lucky, he says, if 
they can keep from going backwards eco¬ 
nomically "and this suspension of progress 
is due to a world situation that Is not of our 
making.” 

Other then Russia, he says, the only power 
now capable of Independent action is the 
United States, and while, he says, it U easy 
to say. "A plague on both your houses," in 
practice that means a plague on the Ameri¬ 
can house. If the British want a whipping 
boy, he says, America is far more available 
than distant and currently little known Rus¬ 
sia. 

Of America, he says, they know a great deal 
because "no people was ever less adept at 
keeping a secret, nor had more passion for 
washing dirty linen in public and so provid¬ 
ing 'neutralists* with the opportunity of say¬ 
ing It Is six of one and half a doaen of the 
other." 

If the British want a scM>ogoat, be says, 
America Is a natural. 

MOBS V0MANSMT CSAtnOB Oi> BXSUNTMXKT 

But, says he, there Is another and more 
permanent cause of resentment. He bolls 
this down to the fact that we are richer. It 
is possible, and perhaps probable, that we can 
atand the cost of rearmament without lower- 
tag our standard (ff living, whereas the Brit¬ 
ish cannot, "and we naturally reeent that." 

But reeentment, he eays, la not argument 
and It le not a poHey. It la not an argu¬ 
ment. he Mys, "to think that America owea 
na money or goode heeaoee *we fought for her* 
while she waa neutnd. wedldnt. We fought 
tor ouriteves." 


While It Is true, he says, that they rought 
for a world In which America would be safer, 
"if ttaat entitles us to send in a bill to the 
United States of America, what about the 
bill to Sweden, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
Ireland?" 

"The money," he says, "the Americans are 
spending on armaments, nylons, cars, and 
chewing gum. even on 2-pound stcaka, le 
their money. They earned it and they have 
been extremely generous spenders of It. But 
envy Is a very human emotion and some envy 
must be allowed for." 

He says the "more respectable emotion 
which can feed anti-American feeling is 
alarm. It is not only that Americans love 
washing their dirty linen in public—they 
love talking loudly." 

Then he goes into trouble loud-mouths 
have caused, recalling the rantings of Hitler 
and Museollni. This Is all by way of wind¬ 
ing up to take a swing at General MacArthur, 
whom he hereby Inferentlally places in their 
Claes. The British are not "totally com¬ 
forted." he says, "when American pollticiane 
and, still more, American generals conduct 
high policy by loudspeaker plus television. 

"It is not merely a matter c* taste,” he con¬ 
tinues. "When something has been shouted, 
it is hard to return to more moderate pol¬ 
icies and more subdued voices. Too much 
American policy seems to be made for the 
headlines, to be designed to compete for pub¬ 
lic .'\ttentlon with Danny Kaye or the latest 
arrests in the world of amateur sport." 

And then he really gives it to the general. 
"Of course," he says "of all talkers, the one 
who alarms us most is General MacArthur 
* * • Plano, viano, as they say In music, 

and one may assume the former professor of 
moral philosophy in the University of Glas¬ 
gow, Els Majesty’s Ambassador in Washing¬ 
ton, would say that, too, if he had a free 
hand. 

"It’s not merely a question of noise. Be¬ 
hind the noise there Is, on tbe American 
side, the conviction that, on any showdown, 
the United States will have its way." Then 
he says ne feels If there is a showdown the 
rulers of the Soviet Union will have every 
reason to regret "having, like the Messrs. 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo, underestimated 
the power of the United States of America." 

COU> COMFORT FOR THE SURVIVORS 

That, however, he sasrs, will be cold com¬ 
fort "for such of US as survive the lesson." 
Ee thinks, he says, "we are going to live for 
a long time In a world of cold war." The 
power of Independent action of the British 
Government is limited, he says, and It will 
stay limited. The British economic level will 
remain below ttaat of the United States. 
Americans will continue to talk loud. 

But, for all this, be says, it will continue 
to be to the interests of the Soviet Union 
to divide the British and American peoples. 
There’ll be ups and downs, he says, but "it 
would be a mistake to take too seriously any 
given incident, even the appointment of an 
American admiral to the command of the 
NATO fleets • • •" 

Thereafter he trails off into a humorous 
effort ooncemlng "the sinking of tbe Oxford 
boat under American direction," referring to 
the reeent swamping of the Oxford shell in a 
race with an American coxswain in com¬ 
mand. It doesn’t seem to have much to do 
with the rest of his message * • * but 

why such a theme aa this if our classic allies 
aren't quietly, but actively hating our guts? 
And what do we do now, such being the case? 

Day In and day out. I read as many differ¬ 
ent newspapers as anybody and I haven’t 
seen anything to match this In any American 
Journal. 

Mr. Churchill seems to have his antibusi¬ 
ness the other way round. This entire sub¬ 
ject of great importance—^who's really with 
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US and how far—may shortly be subjected 
to terrific strain. Specifically, the subject of 
o\ir British relations may get its hardest test. 

The MacArthur Interrogation before the 
yarlous congressional committees are about 
to begin. PoUtlcal maneuvering of the 
Pearl Harbor Investigation variety may suc¬ 
ceed in clouding the facts and blanking the 
record. I chance to know, however, one fact 
those pressing the Investigation are going 
to try to prove. 

They’re going to try to prove that Britain 
forced the firing of MacArthur, and the even¬ 
tual appeasement of the Red Chinese with 
the threat to wreck the North Atlantic De¬ 
fense Pact imlesB these things were done. 
X don’t know that It can be proved, but un¬ 
less the signals are changed, that’s the way 
the play will go. Bitter Insiders claim that’s 
what happened, and that’s what Mr. Church¬ 
ill was trying to scotch with his remarks In 
Albert Hall. 

Information of that nature, seemingly, 
would have to be wrung from Mr. Acheson if 
information there is General MacArthur pos¬ 
sibly knew nothing about it. He was simply 
doing his best to get a military conclusion 
out of a war which was handed him, as he 
said, without his being consulted. The sell¬ 
out, If any, took place behind his back. 

If that fact Is established. Mr. Churchill 
had better hurry on over. Possibly the 
keenest of the Britons, he’s already worried, 
as his recent words clearly attest. His pass¬ 
ing praise of MacArthur may not have been 
too incidental either. He may figure that, 
in the long run, he might be doing business 
with the general. . Mr. Churchill is probably 
one man who could. He and MacArthur 
have much In common. Including the ways 
they’ve been treated. 


The Tana Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. CECIL R. KING 

OF CALirORNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. KINO. Mr. Speaker, recently cer¬ 
tain newspapers in Washington have 
ridiculed certain budget requests by the 
State Department for funds to be uti¬ 
lized in connection with the Inter-Amer¬ 
ican Tropical Tuna Commission. I am 
sure that this action is the result of a 
misunderstanding concerning the piur- 
pose of this commission, which was es¬ 
tablished by convention between the 
United States and the Republic of Costa 
Rica, which on August 17,1949, received 
the ratification of the United States Sen¬ 
ate and came into force on March 3, 
1950. 

This convention had the unanimous 
support of the Pacific Coast States and 
all factions of the United States tuna 
industry, including labor, management, 
and vessel owners. 

The convention and the establishment 
of the Joint international commission 
are considered to be strong and essen¬ 
tial steps forward in promoting the 
peaceful development of the tuna indus¬ 
try by reducing the international fric¬ 
tion which has been occasioned from 
time to time during the expansion of the 
Industry Into the high seas off the coasts 
of nine Latin-American countries. 


The United States industry not only 
fi^es tuna in the high seas off the coasts 
of tiiese several countries; it takes the 
live bait, which it requires for its fishing, 
within the territorial waters of these 
countries. Each vessel does this under 
Individual permit from these countries, 
paying about $2,000,000 a year for bait¬ 
taking permits. 

The Latin-American countries have 
been understandably worried lest such 
an intense fishery for bait in their terri¬ 
torial waters would exhaust resources 
which they do not use themselves now, 
but may wish to use in the future. 
These worries have also extended to the 
possibilities of exhausting the supplies of 
tuna off of their respective coasts. 

These worries have been concretely 
expressed in the form of regulations, 
policies, and inhibitions in several coun¬ 
tries, which are Inimical to the develop¬ 
ment of the tuna industry. These regu¬ 
lations. policies, and inhibitions are not 
based on scientific research because none 
of these countries have trained fisheries 
scientists to survey the situation. Conse¬ 
quently, their reg^tory steps have been 
related to local political action and not 
to scientific necessities. 

All of this has, in the past, contrib¬ 
uted to incidents involving United States 
fishermen and officials of these coun¬ 
tries. creating irritations in the relation¬ 
ship between the United States and the 
Latin-American countries involved. 

Until the signing of this convention, 
these Irritating Incidents were increas¬ 
ing in number as the tuna fleet and its 
activities expanded. Upon the signing 
of this convention and establishment of 
the Commission, the International ten¬ 
sions surrounding the tuna fishery re¬ 
laxed markedly because the Latin- 
American countries believed that there 
was now to be established a vehicle for 
the determination of scientific facts 
upon which regulations can be based in 
order to prevent an exhaustion of the 
bait and tuna fisheries. 

The function of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission is to deter¬ 
mine scientifically if there is, in fact 
overfishing, with consequent waste in 
either the bait fishing or the tuna fish¬ 
ing and to determine when and where it 
occurs and to recommend to the govern¬ 
ments involved measures to be taken to 
prevent overfishing wherever it may 
occur. 

Under the convention each country 
agreed to pay its share of the Joint ex¬ 
penses of the Commission in proportion 
to each>coimtry’s use of the resources 
involved^ 

The industry itself is prevented from 
financing the costs of the Commission’s 
work for the following reasons: 

First. The Commission is an inter¬ 
governmental undertaking. There is no 
legal way by which its work can be pri¬ 
vately financed. 

Second. The research must be done by 
perfectly impartial scientists or its re¬ 
sults will not be accepted the Latin- 
American countries. If it is done by 
scientists in the employ of the Industry, 
no amount of persuasion will convince 
the Latin Americans that the researOh 
is being conducted impartially. 


Third. The recommendations for reg¬ 
ulations. if any are required, will have 
to be Joined in by representatives of the 
countries through whose waters the re¬ 
sources migrate. Regulations which do 
not cover the entire range of the re- 
source are useless. None of these coun¬ 
tries are apt to adopt recommendations 
made solely by the United States indus¬ 
try, by the United States, or by one of 
its neighboring countries. If they do 
not have an equal hand in directing the 
research, the analyzing of its results, and 
the framing of any regulations resulting 
therefrom, they will be suspicious that 
the research, analysis, and regulations 
are biased in favor of the framers. The 
bait fisheries, all lying within the terri¬ 
torial waters of these countries, can be 
studied and regulated only by the coun. 
try in which it lies or by an intergov¬ 
ernmental body to which has been dele¬ 
gated such power. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a let¬ 
ter from Dr. Donald P. Loker, general 
manager. High Seas Packing Co., San 
Diego, Calif., taking issue with the Wash¬ 
ington newspapers ridiculing the request 
for appropriations for the Inter-Ameri¬ 
can Tropical Tuna Commission. I be¬ 
lieve his discussion of the Commission 
and its purposes will be enlightening to 
my colleagues: 

High Seas Tuna Packing Co., Inc., 

San Diego, Cali/., April 27, 1951. 
Hon. Cecil r. King, 

House 0 / Xepresentatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Dear Me. Kino: I am Informed that the 
Washington newspapers of yesterday carried 
articles based on hearings of the House Ap¬ 
propriations Committee which referred to 
the study of the ’’love life of the tuna” In a 
manner designed to poke fun at the tuna 
industry. 

I would appreciate it If you would call to 
the attention of your fellow Congressmen 
that this great industry is not a proper sub¬ 
ject for ridicule. The tuna fishery is the 
most valuable fishery that the United States 
possesses, and it makes the fishing Industry 
the fourth most valuable Industry of the 
sovereign State of California. 

The many thousands of men and women 
in California, Oregon, and Washington who 
are gaining their entire livelihood from the 
catching and processing of this nutritious 
food, and the additional thousands scattered 
through every State in the Union who make 
a living by wholesaling, retaUing, and dis¬ 
tributing this food to the Nation will not 
appreciate the levity with which these news¬ 
papers, and possibly some Members of the 
Congress, are treating the serious problems 
of this vital food industry. 

This industry has grown by its own efforts 
without soliciting or getting one cent of Fed¬ 
eral aid. ’The $126,000,000 which we have 
invested in the vessels, canneries, etc., which 
produce tuna, we have taken out of the sea 
itself and plowed back into the industry. It 
has not come out of the Federal Treasury. 

If the vast subsidiaing structure of the 
Department of Agriculture were taken from 
tinder the beef and pork Industry of this 
Nation, that industry would collapse over¬ 
night. If the United States Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service were to cease operating tomorrow 
It would make no noticeable difference to the 
tuna industry. Yet, last .year we produced 
$190,000,000 worth of food and marketed 
11,000,000 cases of delicious, nutritious, 
boneless, aklnless tuna meat in this coun¬ 
try-enough to provide three and one-half 
cans for every man. woman, and child in the 
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Hitloa. rtut to iiiot «n ivhtoli ahoiild 
be beM up to rldlcuto. 

We b»ve not beretofore mked eld from 
the Federel Government and we would not 
do ao now If there were any way In which 
we could han^ our. international problems 
by our own tfforts. 

Nearly our entire produeifton comes from 
the high seas south of the united States 
border. We fish off the coast of nine Latin- 
American Republics. We fish for bait. In 
the terrHorlal waters of most of these eoun- 
trles. under permits which we have to buy 
trom these countries, and for which we pay 
high prices. 

For 16 years we entreated our Department 
of State to negotiate treaties such as the 
Xnter-Amwrlcan Tropical Tuzui Convention. 
It was not until the accumulation of our 
W^lems In aeeeral countries began to 
threaten the trleadliy .r^at l oo s between the 
United States and these countries that we 
could get the Department of State to act. 
When they did we gave every cooperation. 
We aided in the negotiation of the treaty: 
we urged the ratification of the treaty by the 
United Statee Senate; we pushed lor the pes- 
sage of implementing Jegtalatlon through the 
Oongreee: we have thrown open the confi¬ 
dential records of ow vessel operations and 
cannery operations to the Commission’s staff; 
we have provided an advisory board from the 
industry to aid the Commlselon in its seri¬ 
ous tasks; we have given largely of our time 
and money to aiding this most worth-while 
project: and now we find that we are being 
held up to ridicule before the Congreis and 
the Xjatln-Amerloan Bepublloa. 

The treaty receivad the unanimous con¬ 
sent to ratification by the United States 
Senate. The Implementing legislation passed 
the Congress last fall without a dissenting 
vote. We understand the Department of 
State was authortoed. because of the urgency 
of the problems, to use funds already appro¬ 
priated to Its International contingency fund 
to get this OommiMlon’s work under way 
pending the approval of regular appropria¬ 
tions this year. 

The Commlaalon held one meeting In call- 
fomla and a second one In Costa Blea. A 
plan of research was prepared and approved; 
a budget to cover theee activities wae ap¬ 
proved by both Govemmente. The Govern¬ 
ment of tiny Costa Bloa sent Its cheek for 
its complete share of the Commleelon’e Joint 
ezpeneee to the Oommlsetmi. The United 
States sent a cheek for $1S,000 as a first 
Instalhnent of Its $50,000 share of the Com¬ 
mission’s Joint expenses. 

The Commission hired a top-notch scien¬ 
tist to direct Its Investigation. The Director 
hired a secretary and one assletant and made 
plans to hire other sclentlste to carry out 
the Investigations which are so urgently 
needed. 

But no more money of the United Statee 
share of the expenses wae forthcoming. 
Through some hanky-panky betweoi the 
Depertment of State and the House Ap¬ 
propriations Omnmlttee theee funds have 
been held up. We cannot understand why 
this has been so. Tb» President and hie 
Bureau of the Budget have given their ap¬ 
proval to the urgent nature of this work. So 
has the Department of State. So, we thought, 
had the Oongreee to a man. 

But now the Oomwlselon has run out of 
money even before It hoe been able really to 
get its work started. And In 2 weeke* 
time It will have to fire its skeleton staff 
for look of funds to pay their wages. We 
have been held up to rldleule before the 
Latin Amertoan BepubUce, and so has the 
entire Ciongreee 

The treaty which the entire United Statee 
Senate approved to being vetoed by lack of 
funda. Tha Ooenmleeion which the entire 
United Statee Congreis approved to being 
strangled for tack of funds. Solemn Inter- 
nattonid commitments made by this Nation 


to a sister npublte are being wHdied on. 
No action that the United Statee eould take 
would be more damaging to this industry 
than that vNiloh It to now doing: to make a 
bargain with one of our sister republics 
and then fall to keep it. 

Other Latin American nations are closely 
Watching this situation and already the re- 
pereuMtooe have begun to set In. Twowe^ 
ago, Panama refined two of our veseela per¬ 
mits to take belt durtng the regular bait 
season, and these two vessels, after going 600 
miles out of tb^ way to get this bait, have 
to wander off elsewhere to some other cotm- 
try, Panama does not want Its bait resources 
datfiaged; Panama has no scientists to de¬ 
termine whether damage is being done or not. 
Therefore, Panama to Just closing its bait 
grounds to us until impartial Investlgetions 
are made. 

The Nation erlae few meat; the Nary wants 
our ships: the Navy to using our vessels and 
crews to help guard the Pacific approaches 
of the Panama Canal from Ecuador to Mexico. 
Yet the gr^at pulesant United States cannot 
find the paltry $47,000 remaining of its com¬ 
mitted share to keep this Commission run¬ 
ning and help this Industry keep afloat. 

I hope—end that hope to shared by the 
entire tuna industry—that you will bend 
every effort to see what Is hoUUng this money 
up and to investigate why this Industry to 
being ridiculed instead of aided In the 
Nation’s Capital. 

From the standpoint of our international 
problema. it would have been much better 
that the treaty had never been negotiated 
than that it should be aUowed to fail. But 
now that the treaty has been put In force, 
the Commlselon activated, and the research 
started. It la disastrous to us to have the 
whole thing cast aside. The repercussions on 
our Industry of this welshing by the United 
States Government to going to be that we 
will be hurled back into a welter of dlplo- 
matle engagements damaging to us and to 
United States rolatlcms with those govem¬ 
mente, and which we cannot handle. 

Sincerely yours, ^ 

DowAU) P. Lokxx. * 
General tfonayer. High 8ea$ Packing Co. 


Wide Ssppoit Gires to Worid Gowenunest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

or NXW JXSBET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday, May 1 ,1951 

Mr. HOWEXJL Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rscobo, I would like to include the fol¬ 
lowing public-opinion release from 
Oeorge QaUup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion. The poll 
which he conducted shows that the 
world-government idea has Wide public 
support 

m anatyzing the results of Gallup’s 
poll, there might be some critics of world 
government who win try and make capi¬ 
tal of the fact that only s minority had a 
elear-eut idea about the meaning of 
world government before being polled. 1 
think that the answer to this objection 
is the fact that a poll on the familiarity 
with the Marshall plan revealed that 
While two-tblrds knew it had something 
to do with aid to Europe, only 14 percent 
eould define its objectives. This is true 
of virtually any specific foreign-policy 


measure, and probably will be in the for- 
seeable future. This poll does not, of 
course, indicate that the people are cry¬ 
ing for or demanding world government, 
but it does seem reasonable to conclude 
that they will accept the first steps in 
that direction. 

Being one of the sponsws in this year's 
Congress of the world-government reso¬ 
lution. I am more than gratified to see 
the results of Gallup’s poll. 1 might call 
attention to the fact that this year I sent 
my annual legislative questionnaire to 
about 25,000 constituents in which v;as 
the following question: "Would you be in 
favor of our Government taking the lead 
in the further development of the U. N. 
into a world federation capable of en¬ 
forcing world law?" I have tabulated 
the first 1,000 returns on this question 
and the results show that 82 percent of 
those answering the question are for the 
idea as compared to 18 percent against. 

Dr. Gallup's poll follows: 

PxnrcETOH, N. J., May 1.—^The world gov¬ 
ernment resolution which has been intro¬ 
duced In Oongrew has considerable popular 
backing throughout the country. Judging by 
Intervtowa on the aubjeet, with a balanced 
cross section of the Nation’s voters. 

Those better informed about the world 
government movement are more in favor 
of it. But even among persona not pre¬ 
viously familiar with It, Gallup poll Inter¬ 
viewers found considerable supi>ort for the 
idea of strengthening the United Nations to 
make it a world government. 

Approximately two-thirds (64 percent) 
of aU voters queetioned by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion had some Idea 
about the meaning of the term ’’world gov¬ 
ernment.’’ However, only a minority could 
explain the term with any precision. 

Thlrty-aix percent were unable to give 
any meanlngftd definition. 

AU peraoni, whether they had previously 
heard of the term or not, were then asked: 
"Do you think the United Nations should or 
should not he strengthened to make It a 
world government with power to control the 
armed forces of ell nations, Including the 
United States?” 

Yes, It should, answered 4$ percent. 

No. it should not, declared 36 percent. 

The others. 15 percent, were undecided. 

When compared with a survey on a simi¬ 
lar question conducted in 1946, the above 
reeulta indicate no great change of senti¬ 
ment on the world-government issue. 

ntFOBlIXD AFvaovs 

Those better Informed in todey's survey— 
the ones who were able to give a reasonably 
correct definition ot the term "world gov¬ 
ernment”—approve the idea by the foUow- 
Ing vote: 

Make U. N. a world government, aald 53 
percent. 

Leave It as It to, answered 87 percent. 

The remainder, 10 poroent, were undecided. 

In the last aeselon of Oongreas approxi¬ 
mately 110 Members of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives pledged themselves in favor of 
the resolution. 

BIBOLXmON TXXT 

The resolution introduced in Ckingress by 
a number of representatives and supported 
by the World Federalists reads as follows: 

"That It to the sense of the congress that 
It should be a fundamental objective of 
the foreign poUcy of the United States to 
support and atrengtlien the United Natlone 
and to seek its development into an organ- 
laatlon at auoh defined and limited powers 
as are essential to the enactment. Interpre¬ 
tation, and enforcement of world law to pre¬ 
vent aggression and to maintain peace.” j 
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Another group, the Atlantic Union Com-- 
mlttee, favora a more limited type of world 
government made up of the Atlantic Powers, 
whereas the world federalists would open the 
door to all countries. 

The Nttional Hone Girdeii vd Home 
Food PresenratioB Profram 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

RON. CLARENCE CANN(NI 

or aOBsoimx 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTAHVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, just a 
word in behalf of the National Home 
Garden and Home Food Preservation 
Program, sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture. Gardening in any year 
is one of the most useful and satisfying 
of human avocations. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that so many American citizens 
are deprived of the opportunity to learn 
by experience more about the soil and 
the plants from which they derive their 
daily food. It is good to think that mil¬ 
lions of us have space on farm or in 
back yard where we can cultivate some 
vegetables and fruits, good for our 
bodies, and some grass and flowers and 
shade trees which renew our spirits and 
our faith in those simple beautiful 
I things which are not too expensive for 
most of us to own or create with our 
own hands. We all recognize that the 
home is the very center of the American 
,way of life. That it should be attractive 
outside as well as in, goes without saying. 
'And when a garden also makes a con¬ 
tribution in wholesome food it adds to 
the sense of permanence, security and 
justifiable pride in American citizenship. 
' There Is particular need for emphasiz¬ 
ing home gardening and home food pres¬ 
ervation this year arising out of the un¬ 
certainties of the time. No one knows 
how great or how small the food supply 
will be at the end of the crop year in 
1951. No one can predict with certainty 
the character of the demand and the dis¬ 
tribution of fruits and vegetables as they 
might be affected by military needs and 
transportation exigencies. Gardens and 
pantries are very practical storages of 
food against emergencies. Modern tech¬ 
niques of preservation, Including home 
freezers, low temperature locker stor¬ 
ages, pressure cookers, improved home 
canning Instructions and equipment, and 
the storage of several kinds of fresh 
vegetables and fruits in cool basements 
and earth pits, are good ways to Insure 
against po^ble shortage. 

Home gardens, intelligently handled 
on good soil are important money savers, 
for low-income families particularly. 
Naturally, the advantages increase with 
the size of the family. Some Impressive 
figures showing possible returns from 
home gardens recently appeared In the 
March and April numbers of two of the 
largest nationally circulated maga¬ 
zines—-Better Homes and Gardens, and 
McCall’s. 


At leafSt five other national magazines 
with a tremendous total circulation have 
featured home gardening wi& very im¬ 
portant articles—House and Garden, 
Life, Look. Country Gentleman, and 
American Home. The Saturday Evening 
Post and Life also gave prominent space 
recently to the achievements of promi¬ 
nent seed concerns in the world of flower 
growing. All these things reflect the 
tremendous and growing interest of 
Americans in the art of gardening both 
for food and for beauty. 

During World War n, the Union Pa¬ 
cific Railroad surveyed some 20,000 em¬ 
ployee gardens in each of 2 years and 
concluded that if the vegetables grown 
and used had been purchased in the 
Kansas City wholesale markets they 
would have cost between $100 and $120 
per garden. 

It has come to my attention that there 
is a disposition in some quarters to play 
down the importance and value of a 
home-garden program and to regard 
home gardening as it now stands as 
adequate for our needs. At the height 
of the victory garden program the coun¬ 
try had 20,000,000, perhaps as much as 
22.000.000, gardens—Gallup polls. Ex¬ 
tension workers and garden leaders think 
the number was not over 65 percent as 
many in 1950; some think about 50 per¬ 
cent. There is no justification for of¬ 
ficials or civilian organizations to be 
complacent with the effectiveness of their 
programs in the fact of such a steadily 
falling home-garden effort. In the face 
of a sadly decreased wheat crop and 
widespread unfavorable weather condi¬ 
tions this is no time to relax our efforts 
to produce food on either farm or garden. 

Higher food production goals have 
been set for 1951 in the interest of na¬ 
tional defense for such essential cereals 
as com and spring wheat and for to¬ 
matoes, peas, and sweet com for can¬ 
ning. In view of the fact that home 
gardening labor is voluntary and takes 
no manpower from industry, that it is 
good for those who engage in it from 
about every angle one can think of, and 
that it cultivates a taste for vegetables 
which reflects itself In larger sales of 
commercial vegetables, there should be 
nothing but enthusiastic support for 
such a program. 

I like the emphasis which the program 
lays on food preservation and use be¬ 
cause it encourages many people in cities 
and towns who have no opportunity to 
make gardens, to freeze or can vegetables 
and fruits, and thus become partici¬ 
pants, to their own advantage. In the 
effort. 

Many of our political and military 
leaders think the world will live in a state 
of tension for several years. A continu¬ 
ing program of self-reliance on our indi¬ 
vidual production and conservation pow¬ 
ers is in the national interest, a program 
that teaches school children and adults 
alike the fundamentals of food produc¬ 
tion, the essentials of sturdy independ¬ 
ence of character and Intelligent appli¬ 
cation of heart and hand to winning 
their dally bread, if necessary, in the 
event that disaster ever requires them 
to do so as a matter of survival. 


TIm Mence M^'ClmUeBge ef CozmiaBism 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. axm DOYLE 

or CAurotNiA 

XM THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker. Dr. Charles 
Malik, the distinguished author of the 
following timely discourse, has just suc¬ 
ceeded Eleanor Roosevelt as chairman of 
the United Nations Committee on Human 
Relations, of which she was chairman 
for five consecutive years. 

Newspaper reports recently related 
that the Soviet Union member of said 
Commission was the only member who 
did not vote for Mr. Malik to succeed 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

A reading of the following, by Dr. 
Malik, will make clear why the Soviet 
spokesman did not care to have Dr. Malik 
head up this very, very important United 
Nations Commission. 

I commend to your attention the ut¬ 
most consideration of the article and due 
emphasis by every Congressman of its 
analysis and conclusions. 

It follows: 

CoNcBiNXNO communism: Thx Mknaci and 

THI CHAUilNOE 

(By Dr. Charles Malik, Minister of Lebanon 

in the United States, delivered July 26, 

1D50) 

z 

Communism is orginally a doctrine about 
reality, an ideal, and a call to action. To¬ 
day, however, it has transported itself in¬ 
to the domain of concrete reality. For com¬ 
munism is now the principle of being of a 
great power and of a solidly organized 
group of nations under its hegemony. It is 
also the ideal and cause of a world-wide 
movement. It controls the life of about 
one-third of the globe, formally and directly. 
At least another one-third of the world de¬ 
termines its ultimate policies in terms of 
communism, albeit negatively and by way 
of reaction. Thus between themselves, the 
Communist and the non-Communist 
camps—both equally, though in opposite 
ways, functions of communism—constitute 
the totality of the effective agents of today's 
world. 

What a difference, then, between the reali¬ 
ty of communism today, which affects the 
life of the whole world, and the reality of 
communism a himdred years ago, when it 
was, to all appearance, no more than a bold 
cry in the wilderness. When Marx and En¬ 
gels launched their wild attack on all known 
and existing patterns of life, the opening 
words of their Manifesto—“A spectre is 
haunting Europe—the spectre of commu¬ 
nism*—were by no means a description of 
an existing situation; but today, exactly a 
century later, these same words are more 
than completely fulfilled. It may Indeed 
have been only a spectre then; but today the 
spectre has taken on formidable concretion. 

And yet, the dangers latent in commu¬ 
nism need not have awaited the develop¬ 
ments of this whole century to be fully 
realized: they were already there, in the 
pages of the Manifesto, for the whole world 
to read, decades before communism had at 
Its disposal the world's most organized war 
machinery. 

At the outset of the two half centurtes that 
have Just elapsed, men failed to realize the 
full character and magnitude of the ohal- 
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of o o m m i iBl i m jjMBitir teeauM ttalv 
•Ight wu oonoeatratad on tbo poiltleol and 
the quantitative.. Due to Ite 
phytioal d tmea elo a e, the aptrltnal aignlll. 
canoe of coauaiialam etmpd^ eluded men’s 
vliton. ThoM who did mad aright the signs 
of the tlaes-^and thejr were very raee>-wolU 
tary and suffertng hgures like Kierkegaard 
and Doat 09 !evalqr*- 41 d so beeauae their vi« 
atone penetrated beyond the outward dlmen- 
alone of events and grasped their inner spir¬ 
itual and InteUeetual significance. Today, 
however, those who see only the pouttoal. 
social, economie, and military threat of com¬ 
munism miss its true challenge as patheti¬ 
cally as did their predecessors. For both see 
out of focus; both are so impressed by the 
lAysieal weaknees or strength of what is ee- 
sentlally a spiritual revolution that they lose 
sight of its real character. 

n 

Communiem is a thoroughly oonslstent 
system of thought. From its basio and ini¬ 
tial metaphysical premises, its all-compro- 
henslve materialistic oonoeption of reality, to 
its interpretation of human-soclal-bistoricai 
reality, dominated by historioal economic de- 
termlidsm. to its amoral view of human ac¬ 
tion, determined in its motives, dlreotlons, 
and worth only by its servioeability to the 
cause of world revolution—ocmununlsm pre¬ 
sents the spectacle of a tightly knit, rigid 
system of thought, pwmeated through and 
through, in its prestqipoaltione. structure, 
and conclusions, by the spirit of metaihysl- 
eal monism, ethical and axiological relativ¬ 
ism, self-centered, autonomous humanism, 
impersonalist conectivism. historical dyna¬ 
mism, and militant atheism. 

Communism is predicated on the emphatic 
rejection of God. The whole order of the 
spirit is rejected; self-subsistent spiritual be¬ 
ings are dented, white the spirituality of 
oorporesl beings, like man, is reduced to a 
function of their physical existence. The 
Communist denial of God and the spirit is 
militant. Communism goes beyond agnos¬ 
ticism, beyond passive atheism; it assumes 
the form of aggressive and militant atheism. 
For God is not merely an Illusion, but a 
harmful illuaion, ingeniously utilized by 
priests and bourgeoisie for their own inter¬ 
ests, and therefore combated by oommtmlsm 
in the name of the class interests of the pro¬ 
letariat. 

With the abolition of God goes the aboli¬ 
tion of the absolute in any form. There is 
no absolute truth which man seeks and 
knows. There is no absolute good which 
man strives for, which eternally Judges of 
man's actions and intenttons and very be¬ 
ing. Everything is relative~4n its origin, 
being but a product of the material condi¬ 
tions of human existence, as wall as in its 
form and function, being always subordinate 
to the intnests and desirea of classes. The 
good, the true, the beautiful, thus relativlBed, 
are ruthlessly subjectivlzed beyond miy hope 
at a healthy, corrective relation to an objec¬ 
tive order above the whims and Interests of 
man. 

The conception of man in communism is 
accordingly disfigured. Severed from his 
divine ori^n and divine destiny; denied the 
qplrltual principle which gives his reason 
access to the truth, which endows his oon- 
selenoe and will with the craving for the 
good, which empowers his heart to love; im¬ 
prisoned bopeleisly In this world of strife 
and frustration, here to center all his hopes 
and here to erect his paradise—Communist 
man, thus deiqiilritttaliMd and deperatmalieed 
to the highest degree, la pathetically de- 
humanleed. Be is but a pasaing shadow of 
no duration, a fragment of no intrinsic or 
ulttanate worth, a function of the striving 
of his generation for a more productive eilst- 
enee. Ifan's natural and Inalienable righte 
are thus superseded by privile^ befetowed 
by the collective; man's personal, intrinsic 


dignity Is made to reet upon and emanate 
from hie etatue In .and oontrlbuttone to the 
community; man's freedom—freedom of 
thought, freedom ct being, freedom of eeU- 
aohtevement—la ren<tered conditional upon 
and utterly subaervient to the whlma and 
the intereata of aoelety. 

Vbom the point of view of world peace 
what is important about this doctrine is its 
entrenchment as the official monolithlo 
philoaophy of one of the two great powers 
at the world today. Ihie power, whose capi¬ 
tal la Idoeoow. has inherited the vast realma 
of the former Russian Empire, including Its 
autocratie totalitarian organisation. It has 
annsxed to itself further miUiona of square 
miles and furthsr hundreds of millions of 
human belxq!;s. Marx and his followers 
gloried in the foot that they were not only 
describing history—they were detorxnined to 
take history into their hands and change it. 
Next to the bourgeoisie, it wee the pbltoeo- 
phers who moinly described events from the 
outside who were the targets of the Oommu- 
nlcts' sharpest shafts of ridloiUe. From the 
very beginning communiem was one of the 
eroecest lusts tor powor the world has ever 
known. 

The actual, historical, political enshrine¬ 
ment of communism in the Buaeian-Sovlet 
otate meant a total concentration of all 
origination in the hands of the govfwnment. 
Everything fiowa from anu is lloeneed by the 
govomment. Thus there ar*' no independent 
free eourcea of thought, creation, activity; 
the aaaumptimi being, as Mr. Acheson re¬ 
marked not long ago. that the government, 
which is the source of everything, to made 
up of gods or demigods, or at least super¬ 
men who know the truth and can never err. 

Thus communism to not only a total doc¬ 
trine which to at ateolute variance with the 
deepest perouacions of the West; it to—and 
this to Its Importance from the viewpoint 
of wor and peace—a total state. Nor to it 
Just a total state living by itself; it is an 
aggressive state, absolutely determined to 
spread its outlook, its system, its power, 
throughout the world, not indeed under con¬ 
ditions of fair and free competition with 
other systems and outlooks (this very con¬ 
cept of fair and free competition would of 
course be the object of vitriolic sarcasm by 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin), but by force and 
subversion and every conceivable subtlety. 

Communists usually offer one aspect of 
their teachings to a group or an individual, 
that aspect which appeals to the interests 
of the group or the temperament of the indi¬ 
vidual in question; to the underprivileged 
masses, it to equality and security and what 
tl^ call economic Justice; to the peoples 
fighting against colonialisms, it to emancipa¬ 
tion from their imperialist masters; to soft 
pacifists, it to attacks against warmongers 
and petitions for world peace; to oppressed 
races, it to racial equality; to the cosmopoli¬ 
tans. it to the supra-national world-scope of 
communism; to the intellectuals it to the 
lure of the ideal of equality and Justice; to 
the Uberato, it to what they call the struggle 
against fascism. Now, eo far as they go« 
these partial empbaees of communism have 
each a germ of truth. But they are not the 
whole truth about communism; they are not 
ttM eseence of communism. Nor can the 
abstract good in them stand up, white and 
radiant, outside the dark shadow of the 
whple system. 

These various aspects of commxmtom are 
offered as a bait, cunningly prepared to suit 
the victim, to be followed gradually but 
steadily by larger and larger doaea of the 
whole sygtem and to he consummated, once 
the victim to well on hto way toward com¬ 
plete capture, by rigid dtoolpline. Tbto 
seems to be in the general pattern of Com- 
auntot izifiltntloh: one-elded appeal to alU 
MHUUI AllblllftAtlOll. But i§ i|| 

reality a compact totelity of eplrit and values 
and premises, every one of which essentially 


partakee of the character of the whole. The 
greatest danger Inherent in communism to 
not its total evil and falsehood which to 
likely, once communism to viewed as a whole, 
to be rejected even by common sense, but 
rather the isolated streaks of good and truth 
which enter into the fabric of the whole 
and which, viewed in abstraction, may en¬ 
snare the weak and innocent. 


Superficially, communism to a revolt 
against the capitalist system, an antltheato 
to the bourgeotoe civilization of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries, character¬ 
ized as it has been by nationalism, indi¬ 
vidualism, Imperialism, politico-economic 
liberalism, free economic enterprise, private 
ownership of property and of the means of 
production, representative government, and 
the rule of law. 

This to. of course, partly true, although 
It can be shown that the Soviets are abso¬ 
lutely ImperiallEtlc. that in the United 
Nations they have tnalated on nothing more 
than on the principle of national eovereignty, 
and that so far as the private ownership 
of property and of the means of production 
are concerned, the passage of these things 
from the private ownership of a few Indi¬ 
viduals—subject always to the inevltoblo 
correctives of free competition and to the 
social and economic scrutiny of the public 
and the government—^to the monopoly of the 
state, which to subject to no Judgment 
whatsoever above itself, this passage is not 
a sure mark of progress. 

Be that aa it may. the point X wont to 
make now to that communiam tnnwri 
more in common with its antithesis than it 
realizes. Though a revolt against what it 
ambiguously calls capltallam, communiam to 
more profoundly a completion, a culmina¬ 
tion, a passage to its logical conclusion, of 
that movement of European seculartom and 
self-estrangement of which the age and 
civilization of capitalism to but a product. 
In fact perhaps an intermediate and transi¬ 
tory stage. Their opposition takes place on 
common grounds. For behind the opposi¬ 
tion between their respective systems of or¬ 
ganizing the modes of production and ex¬ 
change, behind the difference in their pat¬ 
terns of social and political organization, be¬ 
hind the antltbesto of their conceptions of 
social dynamics, there lies a basio disturbing 
kinship of outlook. It to the kinship of their 
common underlying economtom, their com¬ 
mon worship of the economic man: half¬ 
hearted and perhaps unconscious, yet, never¬ 
theless, all-pervading. In the one case, and 
militant and elevated to the level of a creed 
in the other case. It to the similarity of 
their common autonomous humanism: their 
preoccupation with human affairs, their con¬ 
centration on man's life here below, where 
material interests are uppermost and mate¬ 
rial prosperity the supreme good—a concen¬ 
tration which in the one case overshadows 
and in the other case entirely supersedes the 
eternal, the spiritual, the transcendent. It 
to finally the similarity of their common im- 
personaltom: in the one case, within the con¬ 
text of an atomistic, self-seeking, cloeed and 
windowless indlvidualtom. In itself opaque to 
love and suffering and sacrifice and respon¬ 
sibility and social solidarity; and. in the 
other case, within the context of an abso¬ 
lutely soulless oollectlvtom in which the per¬ 
son's independent existence to denied, hto 
freedom, hto dignity, hto worth being all 
made derivative from the leviathan which to 
hto state. 


Thto then to the theory and actuality of 
communism In general and thto to the char¬ 
acter of its dialectic within the seculartom of 
the present western epoch. 

The question therefore arises: Can HMre 
be real peace, wit h communism so entrenched 
and 80 determined? Can the West get along 
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With this sort of thing? Is the oft-repeated 
notion of peaceful coexistence a real pos¬ 
sibility? 

My answer to all these questions Is cate- 
gorloally in the negative. Obviously I can¬ 
not get along with one whose whole being 
not only contradicts mine, but Is bent on 
destroying mine. Therefore, when anybody 
in the West says or has said slm]dy. “we can 
get along with communism,” then one of 
four propositions is true: (1) Either he Is a 
Communist himself; (2) or he Is an ap¬ 
peaser; (3) or he does not know what he 
Is talking about, namely he does not know 
the nature of the thing with which he says 
he can get along; (4) or—and this Is the 
most grievous thing—he does not know the 
supreme values of his own heritage which 
communism has radically rebelled against 
and desires to extirpate. 

For I assure you It isn't only your soldiers 
In Korea who are embattled today: It is the 
highest attainments of mind, spirit, and be. 
Ing of the last 4,000 years. 

The question therefore Is not “Can we get 
along with communism? Can we arrange 
a modus vlvendl between the two worlds? 
Can we bring about a peaceful coexistence 
between them?" This question, in my opln- 
Ion, is perfectly stupid. For the West, If it 
knows Itself and if it knows communism, 
must come to the obvious conclusion that 
it Is absolutely impossible to get idong with 
communism. 

What then is the question? 

The question is: Whether it is possible to 
Induce, and how to Induce, the necessary 
modification in Communist theory and prac¬ 
tice whereby the West then can get along, not 
indeed with communism as such, but with 
the Russians. This Is the supreme question 
of the present generation. 

The answer to this question as to the 
ways and means of Inducing In oommxmlsm 
the necessary changes which will enable 
Russia and the rest of the world to live to¬ 
gether In peace la, in my opinion, the 
following: 

1. The non-Communlst world must fever¬ 
ishly look after its own defenses. It Is abso¬ 
lutely stupid of the West or of anybody In 
the West to assume that where communism 
could intervene and could get away with 
it. It would not Intervene. Therefore the 
non-Communlst world must be strong 
enough to counteract any possible Commu¬ 
nist Intervention. Communism will never 
be Induced to change its nature so long as it 
only passes from success to success. This Is 
an absolutely necessary condition; but It 
is purely negative. 

3. The West must stand, energetically and 
consistently, precisely for those political and 
economic conditions whose absence has been 
a contributing factor to the spread of com¬ 
munism and to the growth of the other cor- 
roslves of western civillxatlon. 

This means prcnnoting real democracy, at 
home and abroad, where the people can 
freely and actively determine their own 
government. A situation in which the west 
preaches and practices democracy at home, 
while at the same time allying itself with 
autocratic reactionary regimes abroad, where 
there is no freedom or participation of the 
people in their own government, is at once 
unhappy and unstable. 

It means further that the West must share 
the material goods oS the earth with the rest 
of the world in greater liberality. It is im¬ 
possible for western civllixation to defend 
Itself against communism so long as between 
Moscow and Washington there are teeming 
billions of human beings who have never 
known anything except poverty, privation, 
and the ever-present menace of starvation, 
and to whom Moscow means, truly or falsely, 
that an end will be put to their eternal 
misery. It is Impossible for western clvlll- 


llving In the Uhlted BtstM is ten to a hun¬ 
dred times higher than what it is through¬ 
out Asia, and so long as the United States 
and the rest of the West do nothing effective 
about It. In my opinion, the present finan¬ 
cial implications of point 4 must be mul¬ 
tiplied literally a hundred times before any¬ 
where near the iveliminary conditions for 
coimteracting the Communist challenge on 
the material plane can be fulfilled. This Is 
no sentimental act of philanthropy; this is 
a genuine feeling of human solidarity In a 
magically contracted world. There Is no 
getting away from the fundamental spiritual 
law: to retain the enjojrment of your liber¬ 
ties and goods, you must liberally share 
them with others. In that way alone can 
you pentrate and overcome that penumbra 
of neutrality which seems today to be en¬ 
casing the Soviet wmrld. 

8. But the penetration must go further: 
it must reach the Russian mind. Senator 
BxNTOir's program toward this end is of the 
utmost importance. But, frankly, here again 
the outlay must be multiplied at least by 
10, and the propaganda used must not only 
aim at the truth In the narrower sense of 
conveying to the Russian mind a true pic¬ 
ture of the real conditions In the Commu¬ 
nist and the non-Commimlst worlds, but In 
the deeper sense of eliciting the common 
humanity and the common spirituality 
which subsist between Russia and the West. 
In this connection it Is tragic that the Im¬ 
portance of Greek Orthodoxy has not been 
sufficiently appreciated in the West. But 
Orthodoxy has molded the Russian spirit 
for a thousand years, and the stupid veneer 
of Marxist materialism will never displace It. 
This does not mean that the faithful will In 
an emergency turn against their govern¬ 
ment: no. the Rtuslan will always die In de¬ 
fense of holy Russia. But It does mean that 
looking beyond the emergency, Greek Ortho¬ 
doxy Is the only existing community of 
spirit between Russia and the West. This 
is a fact of the greatest possible significance 
for the future. I must add that Western 
Christianity, miist approach the Eastern 
j^hodox Cliurch in a spirit of contrition 
mid Christian charity. I assure you you can 
learn a lot from the wonderful riches of the 
Orthodox Church. 


4. Unless a civilisation Is sure of Its ulti¬ 
mate values. Its military, economic and polit¬ 
ical defenses will sooner or later be weighed 
and found utterly wanting. Civilisations 
have perished not so much because they have 
been materially weak, as because they lost 
their soul and ceased to have a fighting faith 
in themselves as bearers of light and being 
to the entire world. 

The absolute necessity for military, polit¬ 
ical, and economic preparedness at the pres¬ 
ent time cannot be overemphasised. But 
precisely because the needs In these fields 
are so Incontestably overpowering, there is 
a grave danger that the great requirements 
of the spirit will be unduly lost sight of. 

The greatest task of the Western World 
at the present moment is, ooncturently with 
its military, economic, and political prepared¬ 
ness. to articulate adequately what it ulti¬ 
mately stands for. The basic values of west¬ 
ern civilisation must be brought out and 
proclaimed in all clarity, conviction, and 
boldness. 

It is not true that men fight best in self- 
preservation. This may be true oi animals^ 
but certainly it is not true of men. Men 
are primarily moved by ideas. Grant them a 
certain vision of the truth, and they will rise 
to pinnacles of heroism utterly unattainable 
by those who live and die only to preserve 
themselves. Men live by faith. Grant them 
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a fighting faith whereby they are sure that 
the values they believe in are supreme, and 
they will move 

Communism provides a fighting fidth. But 
the Western World has a fighting faith that 
is infinitely deeper and truer than this 
primitive faith of communism. Only this 
western faith miut be rediscovered, reac¬ 
tivated and reaffirmed. The greatest service 
that can be done to western society today is 
to reawaken it to the positive faith of its 
fathers. 

The West, with the Atlantic community 
as the central core, is the Integral heir of 
the Graeoo-Roman-Hebrew-Ohrlatlan-Medl- 
terranean-Xuropean humane tradition. For 
4,000 years profound and sustained intwae- 
tion between diverse peoples and cultures re¬ 
sulted in this wonderful synthesis. There is 
no similar cumulative richness of spirit, no 
comparable internal conscious refieotlon. 
anywhere else In the world. Communism 
has cut itself away from, and rebelled agdinst 
this tradition, and all in the name of mate¬ 
rial progress: and it is this act of self-separa¬ 
tion and rebellion that is going to mean its 
undoing in the end. Once this residue of 
faith Is reactivated and proclaimed, once the 
deposit of the ages Is known and loved and 
believed in. then western man will realise 
what is at stake in the great spiritual con¬ 
test of the moment, and there will be no 
limit to the level of Joyful sacrifice and 
quiet self-confidence to which he will rise. 

I shall therefore now suggest In barest out¬ 
line what I believe to be the elements of 
the western faith, the basic findings of the 
last 4,000 years, findings which mankind can 
overlook or rebel against only at Its supreme 
peril. 

1. There is an objective truth to be sought 
and found, a truth about nature, man. so¬ 
ciety, history and the final things. 

2. There is thus a natural law and order 
to which we must submit if we are to be 
happy. 

8. There is an hierarchy of being, an order 
of values, a higher and a lower In the scale 
of things. Good consists of rejoicing In and 
obeying this order; evil, In trying to subvert 
it. 

4. Human reason, thoroughly disciplined in 
the ciunulative positive tradition, is per¬ 
fectly adequate, by free and critical inquiry, 
to discover this truth, this law, and this 
hierarchy. 

5. Man is free to be or not to be in the 
truth. He is free to rebel against nature. 
But as surely as the night ftdlows the day, 
if he rebels, he will have to pay a heavy price 
by way of suffering and death, even unto 
the third and fourth generations. 

6. Our freedom of thought, conscience, and 
decision Is something absolutely sacred. It 
is by this freedom that we share in the per¬ 
petual act (ff creation. Take this freedom 
away from man. and he is immediately de¬ 
humanised. 

7. The other person is never a means only, 
but always also an end. Therefore his hu¬ 
manity must be respected. 

8. The human person does not exist for the 
sake of society and the state: on the con¬ 
trary, society and the state exist for the sake 
of the human person. 

9. History is not all in vain; we do not 
start all over again. There is a real, posi¬ 
tive heritage accumulating itself for 4,000 
years. This heritage of truth and being is 
the most precious thing in the world. 

10. There is a God. He is a living person. 
Be created heaven and earth and has au¬ 
thentically revealed Himself in history. His 
essence is love, and therefore He both suffers 
and has suffered for our sins, and always 
forgives. 

11. The intelleotual and spiritual prin¬ 
ciples in man are supreme over any other 
principle. Thus our primary duty is to seek 
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the kingdom of Ood and His righteotuness. 
The material is dertyatlve from ime splrltuaL 

12. Man—you and I In the first person— 
Is destined to eternal life. Our present life 
Is a mockery and a hopeless unlnteiligiblllty 
without reference to the next. 

This body of doctrine Is the soul of the 
West. It Is what has made the West to be 
Itself, ft Is a permanent acquisition of the 
human spirit. I believe heaven and earth 
will perish, but this deposit of truth and cer¬ 
tainty will never pass away. This Is the 
fighting faith of the West, this Is the stand¬ 
ard under which alone the West can be true 
to Itself. And if a Ufe-or-death struggle la 
forced upon western clvillaatlon. this is the 
ensign of truth in whose name alone it can 
fight and conquer. 

People must reallae the ultimate things 
that are in the balance. For what is ulti¬ 
mately in the balance is not this or that 
government, not this or that economic sys¬ 
tem, not this or that person who happens to 
be in power today, not the home and the 
hearth and the children, but the dearest per¬ 
suasions and certainties of the last 4,000 
years. What Is under ruthless attack Is 
nothing short of reason, order, nature, truth, 
freedom, human dignity, history. Ood, love, 
and the higher things. It la these matters, 
without which there would never be light 
and culture in Europe and America today, 
that are systematically undermined, ridi¬ 
culed, denied, conspired against. There is a 
determined attempt to see that they are 
eradicated from the surface of the earth. 
When people take in the concrete signifi¬ 
cance of their beleaguered heritage. It Is 
impossible for them to remain any more In 
doubt: They will rise to the highest pitch 
of certainty and resolve. 

The tragedy of the present moment Is that 
many people have lost faith In this priceless 
Intellectual and spiritual heritage of the 
west. They worship alien gods. The present 
crisis Is fundamentally one of faith, faith In 
the abiding values which have been culled 
from the sweat and tears of the ages. And, 
therefore, the battle Is as much against this 
widespread loss of faith within the Western 
World Itself, as against the foreign enemies. 
In fact, there would be today no foreign 
enemies at all If faith In the spirit and the 
mind had not weakened. The fundamental 
battle Is against cynicism, uprootedness, 
self-estrangement, and despair. 


I do not believe the real Issue of the second 
half of the twentieth century to be either 
communism or the rising East; I believe the 
real issue of our times Is whether America, 
having completed the tremendous centxxry- 
old task of taming and Integrating a Whole 
continent, will now turn, with the same zeal 
which characterized her material adventure, 
to the Intellectual and spiritual foundations 
of her own life, to the end that, rediscover¬ 
ing and reaffirming them, she might mediate 
them to the whole world. I also believe 
America could not in reality perform this 
task except by being absolutely faithful to 
her Christian tradition, without which she 
herself would have been Impossible In the 
first place. 

I think, therefore, there is a prayer which 
one—whether an American or a non-Amer¬ 
ican—must utter today: 

May the United States accept with bold¬ 
ness, but also with hiunlUty, the role of 
leadership which God has assigned to her: 

May she discharge this role with honor, 
determination, humor, fairness, and absolute 
good will; 

And may she draw from her deep Chris¬ 
tian heritage the necessary strength, the 
necessary vision, the necessary sense of des¬ 
tiny, the necessary Jjoy, for the wonderful 
task of the mcmcnt. 


A PaUili Volmtetr Freedom Corps 

EXTENSION OF RE&CARKS 

HON. IHOHAS S. G(HUK)N 

or EUiXMOlS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRBSBNTAT1VE3 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, 1 Include in the Rxc- 
oao a timely article written by Dr. Karol 
Ripa that appeared in the Polish Daily 
News of Chicago, on April 7,1951: 

A PotxBiK VoLuimxa Fskidom Coops 

Whereas one can with all probability fore¬ 
tell, that Soviet Russia will not. for many 
reasons, provoke a world war In the current 
year, one can affirm, that—^unless with a 
great loss to the West—to avoid war—wUl 
be Impossible. 

Olgutlo rearmaments with the exclusive 
purpose of a maintenance of peace must lead 
to a general tension and—according to many 
examples taught us by history—end In war. 
Unfortunately now there Is no other issue 
out of the situation, if the Soviet danger is 
to be averted. It is a bloody revenge for the 
errors and faUures of the past, when the 
West had been in a position under the 
shelter of the American monopoly of the 
atomic bomb and by way of a firm and de¬ 
cisive policy—to force Moscow to concessions 
and to save the peace of the world. It Is 
too late now. It Is time to realize this and 
to disperse the illusions, that by some mir¬ 
acle we shall be spared the decisive contest 
with the aggressive camp. "We are arming 
to defend to the last man the imperiled 
freedom of the world." This is what should 
be proclaimed by the authorities of the West¬ 
ern World. MeanwhUe the people continue 
to be told that "we are arming, since this is 
the only way to defend peace." The hour is 
sure to come when the world will suddenly 
be placed face to face with a dreadful reali¬ 
ty It was trying to escape from, and it will 
not at that moment be sufficiently and psy¬ 
chically prepared to sustain the colossal 
sacrifices, tribulations and sxifferlngs, the 
new war must bring to humanity. 

There are in Eastern Central Europe over 
100,000,000 of people, who, against their will, 
have been subordinated to pro-Sovlet re¬ 
gimes. They are the natural allies of the 
West. But what has been done to win them 
for the cause to explain to them, that the 
mistakes of Yalta belong to an irreparable 
past, but that the Western Powers will help 
them to regain their freedom? Nothing 
positive has been done In this respect. To 
the contrary, some of the responsible western 
politicians have been suggesting now and 
again, that peace could be saved by provok¬ 
ing revolts in those countries (so much af¬ 
fected by the fate already) In order to keep 
the future enemy occupied in quashing those 
revolts. It Is to be expected then, that the 
eastern-central European nations will have 
to sacrlfloe thensselves once again and expose 
themselves to bloody reprisals by the Bol¬ 
sheviks, in order to save for the West a peace, 
which for themselves would mean stabiliza¬ 
tion of their slavery. 

News came to this station from Poland of 
the adverse impression which was caused 
there by an article oi the Times of January 
29, 1951—adequately interpreted by the So¬ 
viet prcqmganda—which contained the fol¬ 
lowing declaration of kfir. Jackson, president 
of Free Europe, an organization intended 
to help the people beyond the iron curtain: 
"If we keep the Russians busy with the peo¬ 
ple they have already conquered by bolding 
out a genuine hope of freedom, we can per¬ 
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haps prevent the march across Western 
Europe." The harm done in Poland by dec¬ 
larations of this kind excels by much 
all a most Intensive Soviet propaganda could 
achieve-there. Nothing that could be said 
later could adjust It. There arises a very 
harmful atmosphere of mistrust and dis¬ 
belief, to change which will be extremely 
difficult. 

Within the past few weeks there has been 
much news and rumors In this country and 
In Europe as well, about a plan to create out 
of the Oentral European refugees a volun¬ 
teer freedom corps, to form part of the 
European army. 

This station made inquiries among many 
Polish ex-servicemen and among the mem¬ 
bers of the Polish Combatants Association 
in Great Britain. This, In general lines, is 
what WPJL has gathered In this matter: 

The majority of the Polish refugees abroad 
consider themselves as political emigres 
who. In token of a protest against the sub¬ 
ordination of their country to the rule of 
pro-Sovlet agents, refused—after the war— 
to return to Poland. They are all Impa¬ 
tiently waiting for the moment when it will 
become possible for them to take an active 
share In the liberation of their country from 
her present yoke. 

On the other hand, the experience of past 
years, the appeasement, which since 1943 
has been displayed by the Western Powers 
with regard to the Polish problem, the lack 
of any sign In the present period of inter¬ 
national tension, for a change of their policy, 
all this has been causing among the Polish 
refugees a feeling of imoertainty and of a 
mistrust for the policy of the West. These 
feelings have been accentuated by the 
favorlzatlon of Germany to the detriment 
of Polish interests by the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The problem of the Polish western 
frontiers on the rivers Oder and Neisse is. 
Irrespective of the political character of the 
Warsaw Government, most vital to all the 
nations, and there is not and cannot be any 
division of opinions In this matter. 

This Is the reason, why a great part of 
Poles living abroad—In spite of their hos¬ 
tility with regard to the Soviets and their 
desire to fight against them—^make political 
guarantees a condition of their active share 
in the military preparations for the creation 
of a European army. The Poles have been 
demanding an official guaranty: that there 
will be no other Tehran or Yalta, 1. e., a for¬ 
saking of the interests of Poland, to save 
those of the great powers and affirmation by 
the American and British authorities, that 
Poland would be given necessary help to re¬ 
gain her freedom and independence. The 
Polish emlgrees, who could set up quite an 
Imposing corps, would prefer to fight In their 
own army units and are definitely against 
any schemes of foreign legions. There will 
evidently be volunteers for military service 
in any form, but such offers will come 
rather from individuals, than from the emi¬ 
gration as an organized whole. The very 
existence of Polish divisions at the side of 
the Western Powers would have a great 
psychological bearing on the youth in Poland 
and cause mass desertions from the Rokos- 
sowsky's army. 

There la still another problem, of which 
Washington shoiild be reminded. The Polish 
legal government-ln-exUe had In wartime 
been recognized by all the Allies and even 
Soviet Russia (1941-1948). In July 1945. the 
Western Powers withdrew their recognition 
of the London Government and proclaimed 
the Warsaw administration Imposed on the 
country by Moscow, as the legal government 
of Poland. Up until now the great Western 
Powers continue to recognize the Warsaw 
regime, completely ignoring the Polish Gov- 
«rnment-ln-exlle. residing In London. (The 
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latter la etlll officially reoogniaeti by tbe 
Vatican, Spain, Ireland, and Lebanon, and 
aemi-officlally by a number of South Ameri¬ 
can etatee.) When it comee to an armed 
conflict with the Soviet bloc, Washington 
and London will have to withdraw their 
recognition of the Warsaw regime and the 
question will arise then: Whom will they 
consider as the official representative of the 
Polish nation? The problem of the Polish 
Oovernment-in-exile will automatically 
come to fore then. It was one of tbe prob¬ 
lems which General Anders had discussed 
during his recent visit to the United States. 

If the project for the creation of a Volirn- 
teer Freedom Corps Is not to become another 
source of disillusionment for the Western 
Powers, it is imperative to let it remain pend¬ 
ing tmtu the settlement by America. Great 
Britain, and France of all political matters 
connected with the latter. Otherwise, it will 
meet with the same fate, as did the plan for 
the rearmament of Germany. When all prep¬ 
arations are complete, it will prove, that one 
Item has been overlooked, i. e.. who are to be 
volunteers of the “Freedom Corps”? 

This is not, however, the only matter re¬ 
quiring a prompt settlement. It will be 
necessary, at the moment of the outbreak of 
war in Europe, to provoke in the countries 
of Eastern-Central Europe some risings, 
which would paralyse the Bed army’s lines of 
communications in the rear. According to 
reliable news from behind the iron curtain, 
the organisation at the moment of Soviet ag¬ 
gression against Western Europe of a wide 
scale guerrillas, will also be made dependent 
on a previous settlement by the Western Pow¬ 
ers of the fundamental political problems. 
In regard to Poland the most fundamental 
problems concern Poland’s future and her 
frontiers. 

All plans concerning an organisation now 
of an armed rising against the Communist 
regime have been categorically rejected by 
the Poles, who are certain, that no positive 
results could be achieved ^ it. except cruel 
reprisals of the regime against the youth. 

And so, to sum up: The problem of the 
Voltmteer Freedom Corps needs, in the case 
of Poland, some political preparation and a 
deflnition of the Western Powers' program, 
concerning the future of the east central 
European countries in case of war—and con¬ 
cerning the futwe frontiers of Poland. 

Briefly speaking, the refugees are ready to 
do all they can to help liberate their coun¬ 
tries, but they refuse to be considered as mere 
“Kanonenfutter” as the Germans used to say 
years ago in regard to conquered nations. 

The first step of the Western Powers, which 
would help tremendously to the organisation 
of a Polish Voltmteer Freedom Corps—should 
be an Immediate withdrawing of their recog¬ 
nition of the Warsaw Bokossovaki's Begime, 
demanded by the Polish-American Congress 
and by 98 percent of Americans of Polish 
descent. The so-called consulates of that 
regime are nothing but agencies of the Soviet 
Bussian Politburo. The sooner they dis¬ 
appear from this country, the better for the 
common caxise. 


Mrs. Carolya L Bull 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 

or Nkw Toax 

XN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. McORATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I pay tribute to Mrs. Carolyn L. Bull, 
a lovely lady in our community, who has 


Just celebrated her one-hundredth birth¬ 
day, and include the following news 
items from the Press-Review regarding 
her: 

She Has Seen and Dohk Bnouor To Fzlz. 

BCawt OaDmAXT Lmniixs Smca 1851 
(By Gecsrge Carposl, Jr.) 

Carolyn L. Bull, who has been keeping com¬ 
pany with Father Time for the past centxiry, 
is a sprightly little woman with a boundless 
sense of humor and an imlimited capacity 
for concocting epictirean delights. 

The humor Inherent in Mrs. Bull ad¬ 
mittedly blossoms from her take-it-easy 
phUoBophy for longevity, which she is emi¬ 
nently qualifled to expound. Her flair for 
creating savory recipes stems from an 80-year 
practice, dating back to the days of open 
hearths and potbelly stoves. 

Last Friday, when Mrs. Bull became a cen¬ 
tenarian. she welcomed relatives and friends 
to her modest home at 8354 Country Club 
Boad. She indicated that neither her ra¬ 
diant disposition nor her love for the kitchen 
would diminish in the next 100 yekrs. 

ZJVXD THROUOK ClVn. WAX 
Mrs. Bull, who was born in Philadelphia In 
1851, 75 years after her great grandfather, 
Biohard Stockton, signed the Declaration of 
Independence, has experienced and accom¬ 
plished enough to fill many ordinary life¬ 
times. She lived through the Civil War. wit¬ 
nessed the blizaard of 1888, saw the flrst elec¬ 
tric light, the flrst horseless carriage, the flrst 
motion picture, and the flrst radio. 

One of the first residents in the Coimtry 
Club area to bring television into her home, 
Mrs. Bull today is an ardent televiewer, 
staying up each night until 11 o’clock to 
watch the wrestling matches. 

“The wrestlers give me ideas on how to 
handle the men around this house,'' states 
Mrs. Bull, flexing the muscles of her 70 
pounds. The men she refers to are her 80- 
year-old husband, Henry, a retired post office 
official, and her “adopted" son, Stanley T. 
Bell, a retired shipping lines executive, who 
came to live with the BtUls 35 years ago. 
rnszoKBOR or gxnxeal sxxrman 
Mrs. Bull, who was a next-door neighbor 
of the Sherman brothers. William T. and 
John, when her family moved to Ohio in 1862, 
knew both the General and the Senator very 
well. She also knew General Ulysses S. 
Grant, and when he later became President, 
Mrs. Bull visited him in the White House. 

Her acquaintance with the famoxis figures 
of history doesn't end with these. Mrs. Bull, 
a lover of music all her life, particularly 
opera, had known Melba, Adellnl, Patti, 
Caruso, Tetrazzini, and other greats. 

For more than 75 years Mrs. Bull has tried 
her own hand at accomplishments on the 
piano in her living room, and her Influence 
and encouragement have prompted her 
husband to write a number of songs. One of 
these, “’The Letter Carriers Waltz,” is being 
arranged presently for the Poet Office De¬ 
partment 75-piece band. 

WON xaciPK pxzez ^ 

Mrs. Bull's favorite subject of course, is 
recipes. Last year, at 86, she won flrst prize 
of 8100 in a Nation-wide contest sponsored 
by the Campbell Soup Co. for her tomato 
sauce recipe. The president of the company 
paid a personal visit to Mrs. Bull’s home to 
present her with the award, which had been 
doubled by the company when they found 
out her age. 

At the time she received tbe award, Mrs. 
Bull said. “When I started cooking, people 
ate much heavier meals than they do today. 
But even then, flavor was very important, 
especially with men.** 

Another thing that was very important 
with men years ago was the unwritten law 
that a woman's place was in the home. But 
Mrs. Bull would have none of that bull- 
headedness. 


She studied stenography, mastered the 
subject, and at 17 got a Job as the flrst 
woman reporter in the Ohio State Legisla¬ 
ture. She was a Bepublioan then, and she 
is a Bepublican now. But last year Mrs. Bull 
accidentally voted for a Democrat for the 
flrst time in her life. The candidate was 
young James J. O’Brien who was elected to 
the State Assembly from the ninth assembly 
district. 

rOBXO WITH CANDIDATE 

Mrs. Bull was persuaded by Francis W. 
Murphy, the leader of the district, to pose 
lor a picture with O’Brien during his cam¬ 
paign, and the photo appeared in a dally 
newsi»per. The candidate appealed to Mrs. 
Bull, and she exercised her constitutional 
right at the poles in what she terms “the 
proper fashion.” 

Besides her interests in cooking, music, and 
politics, Mrs. Bull has an exceptional fasci¬ 
nation for travel. Though she was born too 
late to have been a passenger aboard her 
cousin Bobert Fulton’s steamboat Clermont 
in its trial run on the Hudson in 1807, Mrs. 
Bull has done a lot of traveling on steam¬ 
boats and has toured Europe extensively. 

Her Journeys in the United States have also 
been widespread. Among her most memo¬ 
rable trips was the one on which she rode 
the flrst sleeping car, a three-decker equipped 
with kerosene lamps and upholstered in red 
plush. Mrs. Bull’s present mode of travel 
is by automobile, which she enjoys tremen¬ 
dously. 

COUNTS DATS TO SUMMED 

Bight now she is counting the days to 
summer when she will be riding again on 
the scenic Merritt Parkway to Woodbury. 
Conn., to the country home of her niece. 
Miss Elizabeth Grimes, a daughter of Mrs. 
Bull’s youngest sister. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Bull will be kept busy 
answering the hundreds of telegrams and 
letters of congratulations heaped on her by 
friends and well-wishers on her birthday. 
Commenting about the heartening messages 
contained in these dispatches, Mrs. Bull says. 
'"This encouragement is wonderful, and it 
boosts me along. But I’m not going to get 
unduly elated about It.” 

Mrs. Bull is restraining her emotions be¬ 
cause no sooner will the fanfare surrounding 
her own birthday diminish, she will be 
plunged into preparations for another birth¬ 
day celebration. "’Thaddy,” a brown-hued 
male Dachshund, who Is described by his 
owner as a "man of action,” will be cele¬ 
brating his fourth birthday this week. 


Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. TOM STEED 

or OKLAHOMA 

XN THE HOUSE OF BBPBEBENTA'nVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of bitter debate and disunity, 
marked more by their revelation of how 
quickly too many people jump to con¬ 
clusions without thinking, and how 
eagerly some try to advance selfish in¬ 
terest to the detriment of national se¬ 
curity, it is most refreshing to find an 
example of thoughtful, objective report¬ 
ing. 

Much public hysteria has been gen¬ 
erated, deliberately I believe, by some 
speakers, politicians, columnists, and 
commentators. But a great public serv¬ 
ice is being rendered by others in these 
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fields who have refused to be swayed by 
temper or prejudice. 

One of the best examples of this most 
oommendable type of comment and re¬ 
porting has been given by Edward R. 
Murrow, of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System staff. I repeat here a part of a 
radio newscast he made on CBS at 7:46 
o'clock on the evening of April 24,1951. 
These statements are so important and 
well made that I feel they deserve to be 
made a part of the permanent record 
in the great debate known as the hlae- 
Arthur-Truman ease. The excerpts are 
as follows: 

OenenU MscArtbur returnee borne e week 
ago tonight. Z don’t euppoie anyone wUl 
ever bother to count or weigh the mllUone 
ot words spoken since then. (Many of the 
words, on both sides, wouldn’t weigh very 
much anyhow.) It you will study the list 
of Senators who have been sounding off on 
both sides, you will find that with few ex- 
cq^lons those who have rushed so eagerly 
Into this fray, armed with ouch meagre facts, 
have been those Senators whose terms have 
4 or 9 years still to run. Also. I think you 
can count on half of one finger the ntunber 
of elected Representatives who have said 
publicly that they have changed their minds 
as a result of the debate. To a considerable 
extent the seconds have occupied the ring, 
with the principals—the President, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the State Department and 
Oeneral MacArthur—remaining In the back¬ 
ground, occasionally passing to the seconds a 
document, or a hint of future disclosures, 
with which to belabor the opposition. 

Xt may be Interesting to recaU or prove 
that General MacArthur was wrong about 
the Chinese coming into the war If we 
crossed the thirty-e^hth parallel. It Is al¬ 
together proper for the general’s spokesman 
to point out as he did today, that this was 
a decision that had to be taken in Peiping, 
beyond the range of the general's field Intel¬ 
ligence. And that the State Department and 
the Joint Chiefs should have been better 
able to assess the posslbUlty of Chinese In¬ 
tervention. It adds a little fuel to the fire for 
administration spokesmen to reply that If 
Peiping and Chinese intentions were beyond 
the realm of the general’s intelligence, then 
maybe Moscow and Russian Intentions are 
even more obscure to the general and bis 
advisors. 

But all this doesn’t get us much forwarder. 

A week from Thursday bearings will begin 
before the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee. Spokesmen of both parties appear to 
believe that the hearings should be public, 
insofar as that can be done without Jeopard¬ 
ising real military security. Public or se¬ 
cret probably doesn’t matter very much, 
since secret testimony has a bhbit of leaking, 
and being distorted in the process. Maybe 
our best hope of maintaining security is that 
the Russians will be confused, ts most of us 
will be. as to what actually transpires. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will present a document 
setting forth their differences with Oeneral 
MacArthur. The general’s spokesman hints 
that he. too, has documents. And no doubt 
a lot of unofficial documents will be drift- 
in:; About like the waste paper during Oen¬ 
eral MaoArthur’s parade here in New York. 
(And, inotdentaay, who was responsible for 
the disaster at Pearl Harbor?) 

I would like to suggest that this debate 
Isn’t really about whether or When the Joint 
Chiefs agreed with certain of the general's 
purely military recommendations. It doesn’t 
reaUy have anything to do with whether 
the general was flyed in a commary, unfair 
fashion, or whether he la a genius, or merely 
an arrogant and insubordinate commaxuler. 
At bottom the argument doesn’t revolve 
around Acheson’s qualities of Judgment and 
leadership, or lack of them, or whether the 
Republicans are to be labeled warmongers 


m the Democrats appeasers. All of these 
arguments and labels may well be trampled 
underfoot by the march of events. For this 
argument is really a very simple thing that 
generally goes under the name of survival, 
and how we are best, or most likely, to secure 
it. We are fighting a bitter defensive action 
in Korea right now. The outcome Is still 
In doubt. We are <m the defensive against 
aggressive world communism everywhere. 
We have allies that may well one day become 
powerful. We sought those allies, not be¬ 
cause we loved them, but because we needed 
them. They would not go with tut in an 
extension of the war into China. Maybe 
they were wrong. But that Is the fact. 

We and our allies are trying desperately to 
rearm—^to recover the ground we lost in our 
folly at the end of the late war. when we mis¬ 
judged the nature and the imminence of the 
Commimlst threat. We and our allies are 
not yet prepared to meet and repel that 
threat by force of arms. It has been the as- 
siimptUm of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that a 
stalemate in Korea might make negotiations 
with the Chinese possible. It has likewise 
been the assumption of our Oovernment that 
our Increasing pow«r, and that of our Euro¬ 
pean allies, might eventually make some 
world-wide accommodations with the Soviet 
Union possible. Both assumptions may be 
false. But If they are, then surely It Is to our 
advantage to fight with allies rather than 
without them, and on ground and with weap¬ 
ons of our own choosing. I know of no mili¬ 
tary man who would advocate that the main¬ 
land of Asia is the Idmd ground for such a 
conflict. And if it comes it will not be fought 
for the reputation of Harry Trtunan or the 
glory of Douglas MacArthur or the Justifica¬ 
tion of Dean Acheson—^It will be fo\ight lor 
survival. 

This widespread, frantic questioning of our 
policy and our leadership is inevitable, and 
probably healthy, for as Euripides said: 
”Nothlng la of more service to mankind than 
a prudent mistrust.'* But as the debate 
lengthens and tempers shorten we might re¬ 
member the words of John CollLos. who said: 
“Half our mistakes in life arise from feeling 
where we ought to think, and, thinking, 
where we ought to feel.** 

Protest Aftnist RoU-Bockt by Amerkaii 
NfitioBal Cattlemefi’s AtsocUtkni 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

OP wmaASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE U N IT ED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2 ,1951 
Mr. BtTTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I have received a telegram from 
the American National Cattlemen’s As¬ 
sociation regarding the beef roll-back 
order recently announced by the Office 
of Price Stabilization, and I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement I 
have prepared regarding this order. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. president, I have Just received a tele¬ 
gram from the Ameriosn National CSattle- 
men’s Association which I would like to 
read to the Senate: 

“The promises which Brie Johnston gave 
you a few weeks ago that no serious roU- 
baeks were contemplated are now proven 
false. I hope you and other Senators In¬ 
terested in the cattie industry will bound 
Johnston and OlSalle to rescind the orders 


Just Issued which are extremely discrimina¬ 
tory as no other Industry has been subjected 
to similar treatment. If DlSalle by a stroke 
of the pen can write off $700,000,000 worth 
of the inventory value of cattle in this coun¬ 
try, the figure he himself had used, then 
truly we have a police state. This Is not 
price control it is confiscation of property 
and the Senate should refuse to extend title 
IV of the Defense Production Act beyond Its 
expiration date June 30. There wlU be an 
entirely chaotic situation in the meat Indus¬ 
try if the DlSalle orders are not rescinded.’* 

That telegram is signed by Btr. F. B. Mol- 
Un, executive secretary of the organization. 

I would like to caU particular attention to 
this statement In the telegram: “This is 
not price control—It is confiscation of prop¬ 
erty.’’ That statement Is absolutely correct. 
The price-control authority given to Mr. 
DlSalle has been deliberately used to destroy 
millions of dollars in values of the inventory 
of the livestock men of this country. Evi¬ 
dently this authority la being used to con¬ 
fiscate the wealth that has been created by 
one group of the population and devote that 
wealth to the benefit of another group. 

Mr. President, on the basis of this beef 
roll-back order, I am about convinced that 
Mr. DlSalle does not understand the ele¬ 
mentary facts about how the American eco¬ 
nomic system operates. He does not even 
seem to realize that the price received for 
something mtist cover costs of producing It. 
Thousands of farmers and livestock men in 
my State will suffer a heavy out-of-pocket 
loss on every head of cattle they had on 
feed today unless this order is rescinded. 
Many of them who are carrying their ytock 
on borrowed money are likely to be bank¬ 
rupt. That is the practical result of this 
order. 

This order indicates that the Price Ad¬ 
ministrator does not realize that no producer 
can continue to operate at a loss. By issu¬ 
ing this order, Mr. DlSaUe has made it ab¬ 
solutely certain that there will not be 
enough meat for consumers, mie telegram 
that I read stated: “There will be an entirely 
chaotic situation in the meat Industry if the 
DlSalle orders are not rescinded.’’ That 
statement is not exaggerated in the slight¬ 
est. I believe we can be sure that imless 
these orders are changed drastically and 
sharply, we will have meat rationing within 
a few months. 

Just yesterday I had a phone call from a 
cattle feeder in Nebraska, who told me that 
feeling was running so high against the 
order that a thousand farmers from Just one 
county were ready to conduct a protest march 
on Washington. He aZked me what I thought 
of the idea, and I believe I persuaded him 
to put off any such action untU Congress 
had had a chance to take a hand In the mat¬ 
ter. But I can fully understand the senti¬ 
ments of those farmers when they are told 
that they must take an actual out-of-pocket 
loss on every head of cattle that they have 
on feed. 

Mr. President. 1 am sure the people of my 
State realize the necessity for sacrifices, but 
they are not willing to take It lying down 
when they see Government agencies used 
and misused to give advantages to other eco¬ 
nomic groups at their expense. They have 
come to realize that farmers have been made 
the target for a movement to push farm 
prices down, freeze parity, and inflict roll¬ 
backs on livestock producers—at the very 
time when other groups are receiving in. 
creases of 10 percent or more. They expect 
their representatives in Congress to see to 
It that they get fair treatment, and I be¬ 
lieve they are perfectly Justified in expecting 
fair treatment. 

Mr. :President. the price-control authority 
expires in less than 2 months, and 1 sug¬ 
gest that Congress take a good long look at 
the manner in which this power has been ex¬ 
ercised before voting any extension. 
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Labor*! Uaitod Approach Toward 
World Affairi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or KABTLAMD 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, an¬ 
nouncement by the Honorable Maurice 
J. Tobin, our distinguished Secretary of 
Labor, that the CIO wiU Join with the 
A. F. of L. this year for the first time since 
1946 in designating labor representatives 
on the United States delegation to the 
annual international labor conference, 
will be of interest, I feel sure, not only to 
Members of the Senate, but to every citi¬ 
zen interested in the progress of labor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by the Department of Labor 
regarding the aims and activities of the 
International Labor Organization to¬ 
ward the improvement of conditions 
throughout the world be inserted in the 
Ricord. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

CIO TO Participatb in ILO Oonterenck 

The CIO will participate with the A. F. of L. 
as labor representatives on the United States 
delegation to the annual International Labor 
Conference, for the first time since 1946, Sec¬ 
retary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin announced 
today. The conference will meet this year 
In Geneva on June 6. 

The A. P. of L. will nominate the worker 
delegate, the Secretary said, and the CIO will 
Join the A. F. of L. In nominating advisers 
to the delegate. Each organization will have 
an equal number of advisers. 

The ILO, the oldest major international 
organization, was established In 1919 by the 
Treaty of Versailles to raise the standards of 
workers throughout the world. Samuel 
Oompers was a leading figure In founding 
the organization. It has 62 member nations 
Including every major country except the 
Soviet Union. The United States Joined In 
1934. 

"This Is another significant step," the Sec¬ 
retary said, "In American labor’s \mlted ap¬ 
proach toward world affairs. In 1949, the 
A. F. of L. and dO were prime movers 
In forming the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, free labor’s answer to 
the Oommimlst-oontrolled World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

"Through the ICFTU the United American 
Labor movement is cooperating with Its 
democratic counterparts In 59 countries to 
raise standards of living and promote the 
legitimate interests of free trade unions 
everywhere, in an all out effort to defeat the 
forces of communism. 

"This agreement to work together In the 
ILO Is another mUestone on the road toward 
international labor cooperation. The ILO Is 
one of the most effective International in¬ 
struments for building the economic and 
social foundations of world peace." 

The ILO Is unique among International or¬ 
ganizations In that employers and workers 
participate in the activities of the organiza¬ 
tion on an equal footing with governments. 

Bach member nation Is required to select 
employer and worker representatives in agree¬ 
ment with the national organizations of 
workers and employers, and In the conference 


they speak and vote In acoordanee with the 
views of their respective organlEations. 

Two delegates, representing governments 
and one each representing employers and 
workers are authorized from each country. 

In emphasizing the vital role of the HO 
in the world today. Secretary Tobin stated, 
"communism feeds on conditions of poverty 
and misery. In attacking the source of such 
conditions and helping eliminate them, the 
ILO Is making a direct contribution toward 
the strengthening of democracy and free¬ 
dom. It has become one of the most Im¬ 
portant International Instruments for achiev¬ 
ing the social and economic objectives of 
free peoples everywhere. These objectives 
are the necessary foundation of a durable 
and lasting peace. Anything we do to 
strengthen the ILO and our participation In 
it Is In the Interests of the United States." 


Recall of Gen. Donglai MacArtliur 
EXTENSION OF REklARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or pznnstlvanxa 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I call 
the attention of my colleagues to an edi¬ 
torial entitled "General MacArthur," 
which appeared in the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Journal on Saturday, April 14. 
This Journal has been one of the most 
conservative in our country. It was es¬ 
tablished during the War Between the 
States. Personally, I have read it for 
over a third of a century, and I believe 
its calm discussion of the case of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur deserves to be read and 
studied by all the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

OZNZXAL MACAXTHUR 

After more than half a century of military 
service. General of the Army Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur has been relieved of his command. 
President 'Druman Is not one to countenance 
opposition placidly and It cannot be denied 
that he has been provoked by his far-east¬ 
ern commander. General MacArthur, on his 
part, has not been one to acquiesce quietly 
In policies he believed prejudicial to his 
country. There are ample evidences of this 
in General MacArthur’s long public service. 
In the thirties when the administration’s 
early economy program sought to reduce the 
strength of our pitifully small Army, Gen¬ 
eral MacArthiir, while Chief of Staff, defied 
both President Roosevelt and Budget Direc¬ 
tor Lewis Douglas and worked successfully 
for the retention of what he considered the 
irreducible minimum of personnel strength. 
President Roosevelt doubtless was Irked, but 
the result was to the benefit of the United 
States. When General MacArthur subse¬ 
quently was assigned to the Philippine Gov¬ 
ernment as a military adviser, he welcomed 
the duty as an opportunity to build a strong 
bastion for our olvUlzatlon in the Far Bast. 
Two years later, with his task just getting 
underway, President Roosevelt ordered him 
to take command of the Second Corps Ares, 
then considered the senior Army troop com¬ 
mand. Again, the General thwarted his su¬ 
periors by applying for retirement. Because 
he had compileted 83 years of active service 
since his gradiwtlon from the United States 


Military Academy, he had a legal right to 
retirement, so orders to that effect were Is¬ 
sued and his recall nullified. He continued 
with his task In the Philippines in the serv¬ 
ice Of the Philippine Commonwealth. 
Events Justified his efforts to build up the 
defenses of those Islands and to give the 
new nation the organization with which to 
fight. With the outbreak of war In the Far 
East and his recall to active duty In com¬ 
mand of the Allied forces there, he never 
ceased to attack aggressively the enemy, 
whose tactics, characteristics, and capaci¬ 
ties he knew so well, nor did he cease to urge 
upon Washington, to their visible Irritation, 
the necessity of strengthening his small 
forces. Again, so great was his progress that 
hlB theater, though It had been given con¬ 
sideration secondary to Europe, combined 
with Admiral Nlmltz's central Pacific forces 
and drove the Japanese to defeat only a few 
months after the fall of Germany and be¬ 
fore the planned diversion of strength from 
Europe had reached the Far Bast. 

In the general’s continued Insistence 
upon what he considers the best policy, he 
is doing what he thinks best for his country. 
He has a superb knowledge of people and 
politics and it cannot be said that he did 
not foresee the outcome of his course of 
action. He may well have pursued It to pro¬ 
duce a result he felt preferable to acqui¬ 
escence. 

The President said that "full and vigorous 
debate on matters of national policy Is a 
vital element in the constitutional system 
of our free democracy." By his action he 
has boldly opened the way for Just such a 
vigorous discussion. He has laid his case 
before the people In his statements and his 
radio address (reported In full text In this 
Issue of the Journal). General MacArthur 
will return to the States and plead the wis¬ 
dom of his course. There can be no ques¬ 
tion as to the sincerity of either. President 
Truman is perfectly honest In expressing 
his admiration and respect for General Mac¬ 
Arthur’s outstanding services to the Nation. 
He would like to have MacArthur continue 
but he Is more determined that his policies 
be accepted and respected. General Mac¬ 
Arthur Is equally adamant In his determi¬ 
nation that if there must be a war Its con¬ 
duct should be governed by military con¬ 
cepts. In the final analysis the people, 
through their elected representatives and 
by the weight of their expression of public 
opinion, will decide the ultimate course. 

It would appear that the President could 
have achieved his objective by measures less 
extreme than relieving General MacArthur 
of his commands. More precise and com¬ 
plete directives might have been Issued to 
him months ago. A firmer attitude could 
have been taken earlier and efforts made to 
reach a clear personal understanding. Even 
at this late date the President might, for 
example, have ordered his field commander 
to Washington for a conference, which would 
have had the effect of demonstrating to the 
world the President’s authority as Com¬ 
mander in Chief and have emphasized his 
determination that his policies be pursued. 

While the loss of MacArthur’s active serv¬ 
ice is serious and cannot be discounted, the 
Nation Is fortunate In the knowledge that 
there Is no dearth of strong and able lead¬ 
ership In our Armed Forces. Through peace 
and war. at home and overseas. Generals 
Rldgway and Van Fleet have demonstrated 
their capacities for the new responslbUlUes 
which have come to them. 

There Is and will be no relaxation of our 
pressure upon the enemy in the field nor 
will any dissent weaken our forces. This 
may surprise and puzzle the peoples behind 
the Iron curtain, but it Is the way and 
strength of American democracy. 
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KMpfaigFdikWIft Thrift 

BXrmSlDN OF REMARKS 

fiOUFRAIKCARUON 


XN TBl SINAtl! Of> THE XJMITBD 8TAT1S 

Wednesday, May 2, im 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Rrettldent. X Mk 
unanimous oonsent to have printer! in 
the Appendix of the Ricoie an editorial 
entitled ^ICeepinff Faith With Thrift,'* 
which appeared recently in the Topeka 
State Journal. 

One barometer of economic weather is 
how much money people try to save. It 
is encoiuraElng to note that in Kansas 
thousands of our citizens are participat¬ 
ing in the purchasing of United States 
Savings Bonds. 

Savings bonds purchased in ICansas 
totaled over eight and one-half million 
dollars in the month of March, and ap¬ 
proximate^ twenty-three and one- 
fourth million in the first quarter of this 
year. 

It is most encouraging to note that 
there are still some people who believe 
in thrift and indus^. This is espe¬ 
cially true at a time when the world 
seems to be punch drunk in a period of 
inflation. 

There being no obiection. the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Riooao, 
as follows: 

KBowa Fjorn Wim Ttasn 

One barometer of economic weather is how 
much money people try to save. One Uulez 
of savings Is the continuing purchase at 
UniteU States savings bonOs. It is Interest¬ 
ing to see what Kansas oountles are Colng. 

For the month of March, it we take the 
counties with total sales of series E, F. and 
O bonds topping one-quarter of a mlUlon 
dollars, the ranking Is in this order; Sedg¬ 
wick, Shawnee, Wyandotte, Cowley, and Beno. 
Series X bonds are the big item, accounting 
for approximately 80 percent of March sales 
(70 percent in the first quartsr of 1851). 
Savings bonds purchases in Kansas totaled 
over 18,800,000 la March, and approximattiy 
193,350,000 in the first quarter. 

Although total sales for the first quarter 
are down from a year ago, one signifloant 
devel<:q>ment is noted. According to State 
savings bonds headquarters here, there is a 
continued gain in payrcdl savings partiol- 
pation nationally. "This la refleoted in a 
sharp rise in the number of 836 and 850 
series B bonds purchased." says the latest 
report. "For example, the number of 895 
bonds purchased in January increased 18 
percent over January last year, and 850 
denominations gained 8 percent." 

The continuing emirihasis seems to be on 
bond purchases through payrdll savings ar¬ 
rangements, through which wage earners set 
aside regular amounts for tavtagi out of pay- 

Wbat doss that mcanf 

Rvirnlar rising purchasas-oepaeially of 
low denomination X bonds must mean tha 
wage earner's Impulse to save Is strong and 
determined, desi^ rtstng tarns and living 
costs which make mving more difflcult. He 
is stUl beat on savtag something, even if 
this may mean buying men of the smaller 
895 and 850 bonds <and fsww <tf the larger 
danominaticms. His saving through pur¬ 
chases of United gtates savings bonds also 


must represent his continuing financial sup¬ 
port of his country. 

As one leading Topeka banker said to us 
recently, the wage earner deserves more 
credit than he generally gets for this finan¬ 
cial support of his Oovemment through pay- 
rctt savings. We agree. And we agree with 
the thought that If the wmker thus keepa 
faith both with hia Oovwmment and with 
the ideal of thrift, hla Oovemment owes him 
a great deal more than It is doing to pre¬ 
serve the value of saved dollars. 

In these trying days, with infiatlon's hand 
in his pocketbook. the wage earner is able to 
save only by virtue of the most careful man¬ 
agement of his finances. He makes an effort. 
If that saving helps his Oovemment while it 
helps him to build a degree of self-started 
security, his Oovemment owes the same 
careful management of its finances. Even 
more. It owes a constant, oonacientloua vigl- 
lanoe to keep Infiation from defeating the 
very purpose of careful management. 

The saver, the worker, has not only a right 
to expect but a right to demand those con¬ 
siderations from his Government. The Fed¬ 
eral Establlahment can best support its nec¬ 
essary pleas to the people to invest in United 
States aavlnga bonds by supporting the nec¬ 
essary worth of United States dollars. 


The War fai Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.WILLliUiE.JENNER 

or mourn A 

XN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2, 12U 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the Con¬ 
gress has not declared war. We are not 
legally at war anywhere on the globe. 
Pieaident Truman has not declared war. 
He is the guardian and protector of world 
peace. 

I ask leave to have printed in the Ric- 
okb a dispatch by Jim Q. Lucas, corre¬ 
spondent of the Washington Daily News, 
which describes the "peace" our foreign 
policy has achieved in Asia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

On CsNnAX, Koaaaw Fiont, May l.r>Tbla 
is the kind of story no man enjoys writing. 
Maybe it shouldn't be written. 

You eee, I spent the day in front of our 
lines helping pick up our dead. They told 
me 1 shouldn't go. They said I’d be shot at 
and tbere'd be mortare, and they were right. 
I didn't want to go. 

But I went because I wanted to know more 
about war’s pay-off—about thOM who don't 
come back until someone goes after them, 
vav TO nxiD 

Bill Leblanc, Oravea Registration sergeant 
from New Orteana, aald he didn’t know what 
to expect when we started out. 

"One of the woret thix»ge about retreating," 
he saM, "is that you cant bring back your 
dead. We try to find 'em." ' 

Soldiers ehy away from Oraves Registra¬ 
tion people. They call Its men grave diggers. 
Xvwy man in Ow unit has the same nick¬ 
name, "digger." The soldiers make the 
Qravee Reglatration the butt of all sorts of 
crude jokes. 

"Tbat'a because they're seared: because 
they know it's thie way all the time," Ser¬ 
geant Leblanc aald. 


VOXD INTO SnCR 

For the first 8 miles nothing happened. 
Pvt. Antonio Pantohln, of Honolulu, at the 
wheel pushed steadily ahead. The road was 
jammed with trucks, tanka, artillery, and 
kltehexu. Twice we were edged into a ditch. 

After a while traffic thinned. At mile No. 
11 mortar shells dropped behind us. 

At mile 10 we arrived at a battalion com¬ 
mand post. Our truck moved off the road 
into a rice paddy. Three blanket-wrapped 
bodies lay beside another truck. 

tCTXXB enu. unopxnxd 

We Jumped out and quickly went to work. 
The first was a thln-faced, good-looking 
boy of 30 or 21. He’d been shot through 
the Bide, bled a lot. We emptied his pock¬ 
ets. A lighter, a package of Camels, a 
Oruen Curvex bracelet, and a letter from 
home—still unopened. 

You do what you can—and find yourself 
getting sick Inside. Here a kid who was alive 
when you ate dinner last night; a kid who 
picked up a package of Camels intending 
to smoke ’em and never got to break the seal; 
a kid who probably wanted to wait until 
he could read that letter where no one could 
see how much It meant. 

The next wasn’t more than 18. He still 
looked like a choir boy. Maybe he used the 
CUBS words soldiers use because it made him 
feel like a man, but If he did they must have 
come awkwardly. 

A mortar did It to him. If he’d lived he’d 
have been a quadruple amputee. His legs 
and arms were gone. The body was still 
warm. 

BAan oDoa and inds 

His pockets produced the same odds and 
ends—a package of Lucky Strikes, another of 
Cld Golds, a lighter, a ridiculously decorated 
wallet with a 10, a 6, and 8 ones, a package 
of Star razor blades. And the Inevitable 
letters from home. 

The third was an older man, who obvi¬ 
ously died In pain. His right arm was 
thrown over his head. Frose there. 

Our work was just begun. The Chinese 
bad ambushed an aid station 7 miles up the 
road less than an hour ago. They killed the 
doctor and grenaded the wounded. One am¬ 
bulance had escaped but after moving a mile 
toward safety it had been machine gunned. 

The driver was killed. A wounded man 
sitting beside him pushed the body from the 
cab and came on in. 

VOUND DBZVBB 

There waa no traffic. For more than a mile 
we ran a gantlet of mortar and rifle fire. But 
we kept going. 

After 6 miles we found the driver. There 
was no time to go through his pockets. We 
put him in back of the truck and kept go¬ 
ing. 

"Keep your eyes peeled for that aid sta¬ 
tion," Sergeant Leblanc said. "It’s Just off 
the road.’’ 

We found it. Every man began loading 
dead. Tima waa precious. 

DKAO DON’T SCABX 

"Fifteen," tbe sergeant aald finally. 
"That’s our load." 

We turned and headed back. A rifle bullet 
tore into our truck. Fortunately it hit a 
dead man. The dead were the only ones 
who weren’t scared. 

Five houre after we left we got hack. A 
dozen or more soldiers—eilent, grim-faced, 
tight-lipped—stood and watched as we un¬ 
loaded. They seemed angry, almost aa if 
they blamed us for what they saw. 

"You get used to it," Sergeant LeUano 
said. "We know they hate ua at times like 
this. Cant blame them. We stick pretty 
much to ourselves. We dont worry about 
that. What worries us is that there are atlll 
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more up there. Want to go again this after¬ 
noon?” 

1 still don’t know whether this story 
should be written. It Isn’t pretty. But this 
much I do know; until ycu’ve seen It you 
don’t know very much about war. Because 
this is the payoff. 


Tribute to the Hhweeota Farmere Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. THYE 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THB SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I have written to the president of 
the Minnesota Farmers Union, expres¬ 
sing my confidence in the farm people of 
my State who are members of that or¬ 
ganization. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to he printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Mat 2. 1951. 

Mr. EDW^N CHRTSTZANaON, 

President, Minnesota Farmers Union, 
Willmar, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Ckristianson: it has come to my 
attention that wide circulation is being given 
in Minnesota to statements reflecting upon 
membership of the Farmers Union. 

I consider this to be unfair. There Is sim¬ 
ply no doubt but that the rank-and-file 
membership of the Minnesota Farmers Union 
consists of patriotic citizens. Minnesota 
farmers are good Americans and I want you 
to know that 1 resent any reflection upon 
them. 

To farmers, communism has no appeal. 
Minnesota farmers, well aware of what has 
been done in Russia and the satellite coun¬ 
tries to those engaged in agriculture, see 
no attractions in the Communist program. 

I think the Farmers Union of Minnesota 
is doing an excellent Job In promoting better 
farming practices and Improved conditions 
for farm families. This attests to the truly 
American character of your purposes. 

.1 want to repeat the public statement 
which I made on September 16, 1960, as fol¬ 
lows; “Many of our finest and best cltlEens 
of Minnesota are members of the Farmers 
Union.” 

Sincerely yours, 

Edward J. Thtr, 

United States Senate, 


Quettknit for MocArtbur 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CUNTON V ANDERSON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, as 
tbe Senate Armed Services Committee 
begins the hearings on those questions 
which led to the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur from his position in Korea, many 
questions will occur to citizens which 
they would like to see asked. 

Among others there has been a splen¬ 
did letter to the Washington Post sug¬ 


gesting certain questions for General 
MacArthiu*. It was written by Elton At¬ 
water. associate professor of political 
science at Pennsylvania State College. 
I think the questions are worth preserv¬ 
ing. and I trust that during the hearing 
when General MacArthur appears they 
may be presented to him in the hope 
that a complete answer on these ques¬ 
tions may be given to the American 
people. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Qxtistxonr tor MacArthuii 

General MacArthur’s belief that his ob¬ 
jectives for the Far East can be achieved 
by only a limited war with Communist 
China and by relatively little additional cost 
to the United States seems to overlook many 
pertinent factors. Before anyone accepts 
this theory, he would do well to consider the 
followlri; questions. Members of Congress, 
In particular, who are concerned lest their 
role In foreign policy be further diminished, 
should seek answers to them. 

1. The general said in his message to Con- 
gres, ‘Tn war there is no substitute for vic¬ 
tory.” Does he mean by victory a settle¬ 
ment of the Korean problem along the lines 
recommended by the United Nations last 
fall? Or does he mean the destruction of 
communism in China or in Asia as a whole? 

2. If one assumes, for the sake of the dis¬ 
cussion, that he means the settlement of 
the Korean problem, what then is his pur¬ 
pose In recommending the Invasion of the 
Chinese mainland by Chinese Nationalist 
forces with logistical support from the 
United States? 

3. If the second question Is answered by 
saying that the Invasion of the Chinese 
mainland would create a second front and 
thereby Increase the likelihood of a Commu¬ 
nist defeat in Korea, It at once poses the 
following question: If these operations 
should succeed In forcing the Peiping regime 
to accept a Korean settlement along United 
Nations lines, what do we then do about 
Chlang Kai-shek’s forces which are fighting 
on the Chinese mainland with our support? 
Do we abandon them after a Korean settle¬ 
ment is achieved, or do we continue support¬ 
ing them? 

4. Would Chlang Kai-shek ever start his 
troops on an Invasion of the mainland If he 
thought we would abandon him as soon as 
the Korean war ended? Could we afford 
politically to abandon him once we had 
helped him start bis operations? 

6. If, as would seem likely, the answers to 
question four are "No,” then does not Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s program actually commit 
us to a virtually unlimited Intervention la 
a renewed Chinese civil war? 

6. How many allies could we count upon 
for such a program? What would be the 
imlltlcal effects of such a program upon the 
peoples of Asia? Is not Chlang Kai-shek 
generally discredited In their eyes? 

7. Could the Chinese Nationalist forces 
now on Formosa gain a complete victory 
over the Chinese Communist forces with only 
naval and air suppenrt from United States? 

8. Would tbe Soviet Union be able to per¬ 
mit such a victory over communism in China 
without Intervening? In this connection, one 
might recall that when General MaoArthur’s 
"victory” in Korea was almost complete last 
November, tbe Chinese Communists entered 
the war. 

9. Is It not reasonable to asstime that if 
the United States or the United Nations un¬ 
dertake "limited war” against Communist 
China, ttie Soviet Union, which has an al¬ 
liance with Peiping, wUi extend "limited 
aid” to that regime? 

10. If the Soviet Union should give “limit¬ 
ed aid” to the Peiping regime, would we not 


find that our hands were etUl "tied behind 
our back” because we would have no au¬ 
thority to bomb Soviet supply bases in Si¬ 
beria, Just as we now are tied by' lack of 
authority to bomb north of the Talu River? 

11. How. therefore, can General Mao¬ 
Arthur’s ctnoept of victory be achieved with¬ 
out ultimately Involving the Soviet Union 
In the conflict and precipitating a third 
world war? 

12. General MacArthur appes^a to see no 
alternative between complete victory and 
what he terms “appeasement.” What does he 
mean by appeasement? Doea he use It 
synonymously with the term, "negotUtlon”? 
Does he rule out all possibility of some form 
of settlement In which both sides get some¬ 
thing and give something? 

Elton Atwater. 

state College, Pa. 


Gratitude to Veteraus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

OP WTOMING 

IN THB SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Record a very excellent editorial 
written by R. P. MaePherson, editor of 
the Wyoming Eagle, and published in the 
April 20 edition of that paper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

A few years ago we saw one of the guys 
who won the war. We were down at the 
Union Pacific station when a train came In. 
The usual crowd was around the station 
when he arrived. His father and mother 
were there to meet him. 

He didn’t look like a hero and h** didn’t 
make a big fuss like he was one. He was 
on crutches and he wasn’t used to them. 
He had some dilBculty getting around. 

One leg was mlst^lng. 

He acted sort of embarrassed, like he didn’t 
want to be noticed or fussed with. After 
the first greetings be seemed anxious to get 
out of there, to get away from the crowd, 
to get In the car and go home. 

No brass bands, no flags, no fireworks. 

After all. Cheyenne was hls home town. 
He had to begin to figure out ways and means 
of getting on in the world, to face the fact 
that It might not be so easy—with a leg 
missing. As he left the station a man many 
of you know remarked: "There goes the guy 
who won the war.” 

They may be seen everywhere—these guys 
who won the war. They’re not all like the 
veteran we saw on Seventeenth Street In 
Denver a while back. He had a ehUd by 
the hand and a young woman, undoubtedly 
hls wife, was leading him by the arm. 

He had on colored glasses. Re was blind. 

But he was smiling and able to be happy. 
Not much to be happy about, according to 
normal standarda. But he was alive and sur¬ 
rounded by loved onea, and If he felt that 
life had been cruel to him, he didn’t show It. 
Sto’d make out. Ovations meant notUng 
to him. 

They’re not all like that, thank heaven. 
Out of the thousands upon thousands who 
shipped out to foreign battlefields, not many 
came back crippled. Not many, compara¬ 
tively speaking, lost arms and legs and Mes, 
or were otherwise shot up. 

So many bore wounds tbnt could not be 
seen, and of which they do not speak. They 
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ap dot like to telk ebout the emerfeney 
treetiiient to lim-aMl itjiUonB. the egtelitog 
trips to base hospitals, the careful pMAdag 
by skilled surgeons, the constodt care of tc^- 
flight doctors, these men who won the war 
don’t talk about the blacknPss of the dark¬ 
ness that hung over their paln>rldden beds, 
the despair, the uncertainty, and of the long 
weeke or montha that would elapse until 
they could return home. 

Then there is the multitude whose bodies 
do not show a scratch, but whose minds are 
filled with memories that axe as painful as 
wounds. It may have been a plunge through 
the waters to the beach under a bail of 
bullets. It may be memories of a bayonet 
charge, of hand-to-hand combat, of flame 
throwers and bursting bombs. 

It may be thoughts of a orouchii^; prowl 
up a dirty street, with enemy snipers in win¬ 
dows or on housetops. Or It may be memo¬ 
ries of endless time spent In dugouts. In 
muddy ditches, In endless rain, to freeslng 
weather, and of the nights on the front lines 
when a machine gun might spit death and 
a hand grenade would explode and blow a 
head off. 

They are the men who knew how to take 
orders, even if it led to death. 

It’s bard to describe a thing a person has 
never seen or felt, a thing which those who 
won the war refuse to talk about. News dis¬ 
patches tell of an encounter here‘or there, 
and photographers have picked out some of 
the more gory scenes that portray the hor¬ 
ror—«nd the glory—of war. But not one- 
thousandth of 1 percent of the Individual 
acts of heroism, of toavery beyond the line 
of duty, of fear and agony and hopelessness 
will ever be described or photographed or 
recorded. 

And when It was over and the men re¬ 
turned. it was singly or in groups. Rarely, 
and then only momentarily, was the return 
a matter of public recognition. They came 
back and picked up the threads of their 
broken lives, nxirsed their wounds, and car¬ 
ried on in the best way they could. 

Occasionally one would wear a pin or pos¬ 
sess a bit of ribbon to Indicate that be was 
one of those who won the war. But he didn’t 
brag. Most of them dropped off the train and 
were swallowed up by the crowd. That was 
their triumph. 

We see by the papers that they’ve been 
having monstrous celebrations in San IVan- 
cisco and New York. They were celebrating 
victory in a war that never has ended, cele¬ 
brating a peace that never has been attained. 
No doubt they were magnificent spectacles. 
The salutes, the bands, the flags and bunt¬ 
ing. the cheers, the crowds. 

Somehow we wish the armless, the legless, 
sightless, and otherwise injured veterans had 
been there to participate—to receive the 
plaudits of the multitude. Somehow, we 
wish the maimed veterans In the many Army, 
Navy, and veterans’ hospitals could have 
been transported to Market Street and to 
Broadway to be so signally honored. Those 
whose return had been barely noticed. 

But perhaps these men who won the war 
did not want it that way. They know that 
taps have not been sounded for the war in 
which they fought. They know their sons and 
brothers are in Korea today, enduring the 
same terrors of mind, the same agonies of 
body, the same hopelessness which they and 
their comrades endured. They know, that 
but for the grace of Ck)d, other millions will 
tread the same lontiy, ndsorable, discourag¬ 
ing path they trod. Some of them who are 
to hospitals may be fearing the day when a 
boy from Korea will come to and say, "Move 
over, lot me Its down.” 

Perhaps they choose to wait until peace 
la won and life is made secure for all. Borne 
may think all this celebrating Is premature, 
out of time, toappn^prlate, when we appear 
to be em the verge of an even more bloody 
massacre. Bow, they may figure, can there 


be f tblumph when there has been no real 
tflumphf 

.One Of these days, wbether you live to 
Chugwater, Banna, iHne Bluffs, at some other 
Wyoming community, you will have an op¬ 
portunity to put on a one^^man ccAebratlon. 
Op down to the station when a veteran is to 
arrive from Korea. Be may not be decked 
out with gold braid, brass hat. or ribbons. 
Be may not be minus a leg. an arm. or an 
eye. But if he's from the front lines he’s 
had It. 

Meet him and greet him. Be is an Amer¬ 
ican fighting man—the man who has won all 
of America’s wars. You won’t have to go out 
of town to see him. 


Tii« Wir k Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.W1LUAME.JENNER 

Of nnuAMA 

IN THB SENAIX OF THB UNl’TBD STATIB 

Wednesday, May 2 ,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Ricord a 
letter I have received from a young 
American Army officer in Korea. There 
Is nothing I can add to the picture it 
gives of the disillusionment of our men 
llghti^ in the '‘peace" in Korea. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Tokto, Japan, April 10. 1951. 

Mt Dkar Moif AND Dad: You may think it 
peculiar that I shoxUd take precious leave 
time to write such a letter as 1 intend to 
write, but I’ve wanted to do so for some time 
and feel strongly enough about it to give 
up time even more precious than these 6 
days. I write these things to you because I 
know they could never be published and I 
know that you can quote your son-in-law’s 
personal letters to anyone you please. Of 
course, what I feel and what I say may never 
make a particle of difference, but I wouldn’t 
be a true American if I didn’t feel and say 
these things. 

Let me precede my remarks by saying that 
I'm on 5-day leave. About 2 weeks before I 
came over here and the day before we began 
our big push to the parallel, several of my 
men came to me and asked me what they 
were fighting for in Korea. As a company 
commander, I thought it my responsibility to 
give them cause, so I tried. But I became 
hopelessly Involved. I became involved be¬ 
cause the reasmi wasn’t clear cut to me. 
Then they asked me, “If I’m going to fight 
Chinese tommrow, why can’t we bomb their 
Manchurian bases toniiht?” Again, I bad 
no answer and yet these same men were ex¬ 
pected to face Chinese bullets the next day. 

We are told that there is no end in sight 
to the war. No new troops have been com¬ 
mitted since the Chinese entered. Are wo 
fighting for time to rearm? If so, why can’t 
we be told. That Is incentive. American sol¬ 
diers won’t buy an endless war, not even 
with rotation. They may aee their buddy 
taken prisoner one day and realiae there is 
no hope for his recapture. American sol¬ 
diers don’t understand that and yet they are 
expected to give their utmost. 

When Z first came over here, Z wrote that 
X had no cause. Zte yet to find one. Of 
course, I’m a professional soldier. I’ll fight 
because Vm ordered to do so, but our Army 
Is not a professltmal one and It has to be 
told why. 


About 8 days before I left to eome over 
here we began an offensive which carried us 
about 8.000 yards across the parallel. In 2 
days my regiment suffered 180 casualties 
which is a very high percentage. Men asked 
me. “Why are we crossing the parallel? We 
can’t bomb China so we can go Just so far 
and then we’ll be pushed back." They're 
right. Sometimes, even I get so hopelessly 
muddled that I cannot see a clear path. Of 
course, I realiae that it has to be done and 
by doing my damdest 1 may prevent some 
casualties. 

Rotation will help. It wUl give a man 
something to look forward to. But it isn’t 
the something which makes him the best 
possible soldier. Selfishly, I’m looking for¬ 
ward to rotation much more so than I am 
to engaging or killing Commies, because it 
means relative safety and reunion with my 
family. (This lad has been In Korea since 
September 1950.) Now. if I, an officer, look 
at it that way, how does Private Doaks see 
It? You can see what 3 mu've got. Maybe 
I’m different, but I doubt it. 

HOW strong my will would be if I felt I 
were fighting for the U. S. A. How strong 
would be the will of the average GI if he felt 
the United States and not the United Nations 
were controlling the military opnrations. 

We keep hoping our politicians and news¬ 
papers voice hope that the Chinese will nego¬ 
tiate. How can they be so stupid? How can 
they negotiate when Russia is behind them 
and why wotod Russia want them to nego¬ 
tiate? It’s all so plain and so foolish. How? 
Please tell me how Truman can talk of main¬ 
taining the peace when there is no peace? 
How can they talk of preventing a war when 
there is already a war? 


The MficArllinr PhenomcBOii 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WlLLli^E. JENNER 

or INDIANA 

IN THE SENATE OF IBE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,19S1 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled "The Mac- 
Arthur Phenomenon,’’ written by Frank 
Hanighen and published In Human 
Events. Mr. Hanighen warns us: 

The MacArthur phenomenon poses the 
question: Can a leader so warmly acclaimed 
by the masses continue to confound the 
machine? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TBX MAcAXTHUa PHENOmNON 

What la the meaning of this extraordinary 
phenomenon—MacArthur’s capture of the 
American people? For that is obviously 
what has happened: The populace, spurning 
the elected leader, turns enthusiastically-in 
this strange sort of democratic Imperium of 
ours—^to the homecoming proconsul. But 
why? Is the popular vision romantic, be- 
h<fidtog the general as Artel descending to 
displace what for some time has been Cali¬ 
ban? Perhaps. But It is probably much 
more complex than that. 

The times are troubled. A combination of 
angry dlscontenta—about taxes, controls, 
mismanagement at home and abroad—have 
been distilled by the advent of MacArthur 
Into a reaoimdlng protest against the ineum- 
bent administration and is alchemlxed sud¬ 
denly into cheers for the general. Possibly, 
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at first. MacArthiir had little to do with it. 
Four months ago his stock was low. But— 
almost like a law of physios—as the prestige 
of Truman descended, MacArthur's mounted. 
Something like that happened. We are not 
sure —ior this histcvio phenomenon is dUB- 
oult to analyae and may provide arguments 
for historians for years to come. 

There is another way of looking at it. 
About two decades ago, the ruling business 
class was ousted and a revolution begun. 
For nigh on two decades, the new ruling 
class, the intelligentsia and their allies 
among the politicians, has shaped foreign 
as well as domestic policies. By skillful 
techniques of thought control, and by Jugg¬ 
ling the two balls of ’‘security" and "foreign 
danger," the intelligentsia have held the 
masses and maintained themselves in power. 
So skillfully have they moved. Indeed, that 
the masses have been lulled to accept the 
most incredible foreign adventures. But,, 
finally, Korea—the ultimate of these adven¬ 
tures—arrived. And, through its tragic 
futility, the people have come to see it for 
what is is: the reductio ad absurdum of our 
foreign p ol icy. 

But how was the protecting shield of 
thought control pierced? Well, some 360,000 
"press agents'* in uniform in Korea wrote 
home and told their story. Meanwhile some 
magnificent crusades in portions of the 
press helped, to which were added some per¬ 
suasive voices from Capitol Hill; and finally 
plain common sense among the peopUe 
struggled to the top. Th\is was the propa¬ 
ganda web of lies broken. In short some¬ 
thing like that helped create the extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon of the hero's return. 

But where is all this going? Will it "fade 
away"? It is not likely to fade soon. It 
may set off another revolution to replace 
that of the last two decades. Or. on the 
other hand, the highly organlxed machine of 
idea control of the intelligentsia might cap¬ 
ture, or at least alter it. That machine has 
beaten the business class for 20 years and 
may do it again. Its greatest advantage is 
that the business class has failed to create 
Its own intelligentsia, its own ideas and its 
own machinery for propagation. Why that 
Is so—is quite another story. Meanwhile, 
the MacArthur phenomenon poses the ques¬ 
tion-can a leader so warmly acclaimed by 
the masses continue to confound the ma¬ 
chine? 


Ediancemenk of Ship Volnes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J.WILUAMS 

or DELAWAXB 

IN TOE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricord an editorial 
entitled "Ship Enhancement.’* which 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning. I hope the Members of the 
Senate will heed the warning contained 
in the editorial, and restore the House 
amendment when the third supplemen¬ 
tal appropriation bill comes before the 
Senate for consideration. 

'There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Ship Enhancsmimt 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
lost a chance to prevent a recurrence of the 
outrageous mulcting of the Government that 


took place In the artificial enhancement of 
ship values during the Second World War. 
The committee has stricken out of the third 
supplemental appropriation bill an essential 
clause suggested by the Maritime Adminis¬ 
tration and approved by the Hoxise. This 
clause would forbid the payment of sums in 
excm of the price originally paid to the Gov¬ 
ernment, plus depreciated capital improve¬ 
ments, for vessels sold by the Government 
and later repurchased or requisitioned. The 
purpose is to prevent the Government from 
being stuck for emergency-infiated values of 
ships which in many instances had been sold 
to private operators in the first place at ab¬ 
surdly low rates. 

A particularly fiagrant example of the kind 
of enhancement the clause is designed to 
prevent took place during the war. One 
vessel built by the Government during World 
War I at a cost of $1,366,000 was sold to a 
private operator in 1983 for $40,000, or ap¬ 
proximately $6 a deadweight ton. Before 
the Second World War the owner collected 
mail pay and later an outright operating 
subsidy of some $189,000. In 1941 the vessel 
made one lend-lease voyage under Govern¬ 
ment charter for which the owner col¬ 
lected $826,000. Subsequently the ship was 
lost at sea, and the Government paid the 
owner as total 1ms insurance no less than 
$727,000, or approximately $75 a deadweight 
ton. In other words, the owner’s profit from 
the charter and the insurance payment, ex¬ 
clusive of subsidiM. was $1,006,000 on a single 
antiquated ship. 

The Comptroller General has spoken out 
repeatedly against this kind of abuse, and 
the Maritime Administration deserves full 
credit for promoting a reform to safeguard 
the taxpayers' interests. What good reason 
can there be for depriving the Government of 
this check against profiteering? We hope 
that the full Senate will take a close look 
at the issues and restore this necessary pro¬ 
tection. 


The War in Korea and the MacArthur 
Coatroverij 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LISTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Ricord two reprints pub¬ 
lished as a public service by the Interna¬ 
tional Latex Corp. One reprint published 
in the Washington Post for Friday, April 
27, 1951, Includes an editorial entitled 
*'Oet the Facts" which was originally 
printed in the Christian Science Monitor, 
and an editorial entitled "General 
Dawes,**'which was originally printed in 
the Wall Street Journal. The other re¬ 
print, published in the New York Times 
for Tuesday, May 1, 1951, contains an 
editorial from the Washington Post en¬ 
titled "Van Fleet's Inspiration,** and an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor entitled "Today’s Global 
Struggle.** 

All of these editorials share a common 
timeliness, and it is, in my opinion, a 
distinct public service on the part of In¬ 
ternational Latex Corp. to bring to the 
attention of the American people these 
expressions of informed opinion on cur¬ 
rent issues. 


There being no objection, the reprints 
were ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

GiT TRs Facts 

(An editorial In the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

Isn't It time to call a halt to the guerrilla 
war over the MacArthur dismissal? We are 
thinking not only of debate between in¬ 
flamed and half-informed partisans of the 
President and the general but of publicity 
raids by their aides. The unofficial release of 
official Information that at Wake Island the 
Korean commander was stue China wouldn’t 
come In was, In our opinion, offside. So, too. 
it seems to us. was General Whitney’s com¬ 
plaint that his chief still hasn’t the faintest 
Idea why he was dismissed. 

The two principals In this unfortunate 
ccmWoversy have stated their positions 
frankly. Mr. Truman said he had come to 
the conclusion that the general could not 
give his wholehearted support to the policies 
of the United States and the United Nations. 
He further defined these policies as bent 
on restricting the war If possible to Korea. 
General MacArthur had publicly objected 
months ago to orders which barred the 
bombing of Chinese bases. Before Congress 
he pleaded eloquently for more aggressive 
measures. Indicating that he considered pres¬ 
ent policies appeasement. i 

The two oases have thtis been laid out. 
The next step should be a show-down before 
a congressional committee where the whole 
background of the dispute can be bared. 
These hearings should be aimed primarily at 
hammering out a firm policy In the Far East. 
It will apparently be necessary to go into the 
reasons for the dismissal, but we trust there 
will be no smearing bn either side. 

The hearings should be held as soon as 
possible, for until they are held there Is dan¬ 
ger that partisan, biased. Inflammatory 
statements will keep the guerrilla war going.' 
Smearing will be less easy before a commit¬ 
tee where smearers can be questioned and 
exposed. Certainly more satisfactory ex¬ 
planations of the basic differences between 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Mao- 
Arthw are urgently needed. 

The situation calls imperatively for less 
heat and more light. The light may come 
from committee hearings or from events In 
Korea. Until It comes, violent partisans on 
either side may well reflect that new facts 
or events might change their position. If 
the Communists should switch from the de- 
fezulve to the offensive In the air, there 
would be few advocates of continued restric¬ 
tions on U. N. air forces. If trouble should 
break out elsewhere, particularly In Iran or 
Yugoslavia, there would be few advocates of 
extensive war In China. 


GXNXltAL DAWEB 

(An editorial in the Wall Street Journal) 

A great many people will remember Charles 
G. Dawes as the man who blew up a con¬ 
gressional Investigation by pounding the 
table and shouting “Hell 'n Marla." 

The fact Is that General Dawes was a 
public servant and a statesman of high order. 

Long after he retired from public life we 
sat In a little group where the discussion 
turned on International affairs, and General 
Dawes spoke from the experience of having 
been Ambassador to Great Britain and the 
head of the American delegation which took 
part In the negotiation of the Dawes plan, 
one of the landmarks In the settlements after 
the First World War. We recall one of bis 
statements: 

**8uooesBful Internatlqnal negotiations 
must begin," he said, "with the representa¬ 
tives of each nation having uppermost In 
mind the Interest of their own nations. 
Along with that there must be the determl- 
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nation to adjuat those interests to the com¬ 
mon good or all.” ■ 

We wondered then and we stlU wonder 
If the position of this country and of the 
world would not be better If some of our 
later-day negotiators could have absorbed 
that advice. 

VAN FLCBT'S INBPZSATION 
(An editorial from the Washington Post) 

Courage, faith, humility—these are the 
qualities that stand out In General Van 
Fleet's first message to his troops, in simple 
language the new commander of the Eighth 
Army in Korea has brought encouragement 
to his soldiers in the face of the Chinese 
onslaught. He has done more, however, than 
praise the alclll and determination of the 
T. uited Nations forces and cite their superi¬ 
ority In all but numbers. With a directness 
which gains additional eloquence by the fact 
that It comes from the battlefield, he has 
summarized the larger issues in the fighting: 

“You are fighting to stop armed aggres¬ 
sion and maintain peace not only in Korea 
but In your respective homelands. This re¬ 
newed battle Is for the preservation of life, 
I'berty, and the right to the pxirsult of hap¬ 
piness of all free men. These are funda¬ 
mental In the rights of man—4he rock upon 
which our civilization la founded—and they 
are the first rights which communism de¬ 
nies its own people. 

“The time has come when all men of the 
free and decent world must steel their souls 


•t a go percent discount.” In answer to a 
nostUe question he blasted at his Inqulsl- 
tw, ”rd have paid horse prices for sheep If 
the sheep could have hauled artillery." 

“Thto," said he, “was not a Republican 
or a Democratic war; it was an American 
war —a truism which should be obvious 
enough to everybody (but apparently Isn’t) 
as applied to today’s global struggle. 


Farm Price Parity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNXSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNTIHD STATES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Parity on Trial,” written by 
Alfred D. Stedman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Parxtt on Trul 
(B y Alfred D. Stedman) 


ReplaceaMBt of General MacArtliur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

or NEW HAMPSHnZ 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “The Last Decoration,” written 
by Judge Kenneth E. Shaw, and pub¬ 
lished in the Newport Guardian of April 
19. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

The Last Decoration 

Shortly after midnight on April 11, 1061. 
America's most distinguished soldier, states¬ 
man. and citizen received his final decora¬ 
tion. He had previously received every mili¬ 
tary, honor, ribbon, and medal possible for 
a grateful Nation to bestow. His had been 
a lifetime of devotion to the Nation he loved. 
For his measureless service and limitless love 
of country he was now about to be further 
honored by those whom he had served so 


to face the desperate, bitter, and uncom¬ 
promising battle T7lth armed Communist 
aggression. Our strength rests on the solid 
foundation of belief in God and the rights 
of man rather than on the will of dictators, 
imposed through cruelty and complete dls- 
r.!gard of human rights.” 

Even in the grimness of war, these words 
are inspiring to those who hear them, the 
more so because, as the troops must know, 
they spring from a deeply religious nature. 
They tell a lot about the character of a man 
who uttered them, and they carry a con¬ 
viction borne of fighting experience and 
spiritual toughness which must show to the 
soldiers In Korea that their commander has 
the quality of leadership. 


I ' Today's Global Struggle 

(An editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor) 

The United States could use another 
Charles O. Dawes in his prime right now— 
perhaps a score of him. 

Not because he was an unusually able busi¬ 
nessman and banker and a generous and 
perceptive philanthropist. The country has 
a number of men like that. 

Not altogether because he was a public 
servant of versatility and caliber. Although 
not many men In any period have filled so 
many posts so capably: comptroller of the 
currency under McKinley, chief purchasing 
officer for the AEF under General Pershing, 
coauthor with Owen D. Young of the “Dawes 
plan” for German reparations and Euro¬ 
pean recovery. Vice President with Calvin 
Coolidge, and ambassador to Great Britain 
under Warren Harding. 

The country could use him because with 
the strength of all these qualifications he 
brought to American political life a vlgcN- 
ous Independence of thought and speech 
and a lively partisanship which through a 
whole-souled forthrightness carried himself 
and others above the level of the petty. He 
was never the weak but always the gener¬ 
ous adversary. 

He broke with the Republican organiza¬ 
tion In 1619 to support the League of Na¬ 
tions. Fed up with “Monday morning 
quarterbacks” in Congress, he charged them 
with trying to show how they could have 
won the war against the Central Powers 


Fortune magazine now adds a new target 
to the familiar one of communism. The new 
target Is farm-price parity, or equality 
with general price-cost levels. Fortune 
fumes that Congress should knock out the 
legal principle and let Federal Government 
power be used to hold farm-price ceilings 
below parity. It rages that parity Is “one 
of the most shameless samples of special 
privilege ever written Into United States 
law.” 

Fortune, when it cools off, might conde¬ 
scend a fresh look at the new versus the old 
target. For parity and communism are dis¬ 
tant strangers. As targets, they're much too 
far apart to be hit by even a Fortune broad¬ 
side. 

This Is especially interesting right now 
when across the Pacific the land-hungry 
folk of China, aflame with revolution, are 
tools and victims In the hands of Commu¬ 
nist dlctatorc. 

For by contrast, among American farmers 
who are protected by parity and doing well, 
the trends are in a deep and true sense con¬ 
servative. But in the troubled 1920’s and 
stormy 1930's. when farm prices and banks 
were crashing and farm foreclosures soaring, 
the trends ran enough the other way to 
give the Jumpier ones of Fortune’s readers 
the heebie-jeebies. 

Then, along with farm credits and other 
aids, the much-maligned principle of farm- 
price parity was written into law. And 
things on the farm have been different than 
before. After World War n, farm prices 
sagged but didn’t crash. Speculators didn’t 
get rich quite so easily buying farm stuff 
for the rise after slumps. Farm tenancy and 
foreclosures stopped increasing and waned. 
Farm living improved. Sure, parity was just 
one of many factors In this. And sure, its 
legal definition needs bringing up to date. 
But If parity were really so awful as Fortune 
sajrs, this country would have gone to the 
dogs long ago, instead of getting better. 

And now in the presence of our farm pros¬ 
perity, communism does not thrive here. It 
won’t take root and won’t grow In American 
farm soil. Among our farmers. Communists 
are as scarce as white blackbirds. They're a 
foundation of democracy. Why shouldn’t 
they be? After all, the democratic principle 
of parity and equality Is stUl part of the law 
of this land. 


well. Thus it was that at 1 p. m. he was 
awarded the medal of coup de gr&ce as 
America’s grateful tribute for faithful serv¬ 
ices rendered to his country beyond duty 
and beyond price. 

No Shakespearian tragedy could have 
rivaled this event for stark-naked realism. 
It is midnight, a time when human endur¬ 
ance and intelligence are at the lowest of 
levels. The potion Is prepared. The debati 
is short. The vote is taken. One by on 
little black balls fall into the box on the 
table. The deed Is done. The award is 
voted. It is announced to the press so as 
to reach American homes at dawn, tradi¬ 
tional hour for execution of a hero. Thus 
the anchor rock against which the Commu¬ 
nist hordes have beaten in vain has been 
torn loose from our Asiatic defenses. The 
man who would not turn his back on Alger 
Hiss had turned the knife in the back of one 
of the greatest living Americans. 

The award was made by President Truman 
who had devoted his career to giving away 
things. Having presented our wealth to 
Europe, oiur manhood to the United Nations, 
and our leadership to Acheson, President 
Truman presented to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthiu* the coup de grftce, as a fitting climax 
to his long series of tragic and pathetic 
Presidential blunders. The little man had 
finally written another letter. 

What was the general’s crime that he 
shoiUd die at dawn? Was it his imparal- 
lelled service to his Nation in three world 
wars? Was It his immortal defense of the 
Philippines? Was it his matchless civil ad¬ 
ministration of postwar Japan that through 
sheer excellence of execution stands without 
parallel in more than a thousand years of 
recorded history? Was it the reverence and 
respect for America he had instilled into the 
hearts of all Japanese and other still free 
Asiatic peoples? Was it his deep concern lor 
the welfare of the sons of his country who 
were fighting and dying in a nameless con¬ 
flict 10,000 miles from home? 

It could be because his voice, resonant with 
years of experience in Asia, dared to differ 
with the architects of Munich and Yalta, it 
could be because he wished to end the spec¬ 
tacle of American youth dying in the mud 
and Ice of Korea In a conflict which, if the 
United Nations could prevail, would last as 
long as America had sons to die. It could be 
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t>ecauce be felt tbe overwhelmlnc reepozutf- 
bility for tbe 10,000 American youtb wbo 
would never return to tbelr homeland and 
tbe bundreda of thouaands more wbo might 
be left In Korea aa a aacrlfloe to tbe goda 
of appeaaement. 

This attempt to atUl the voloe of Qouglas 
MacArthur recalla the familiar vlaion of 
Hitler burning books in an attempt to bury 
truth by destroying the means of diasemi- 
nating it. 

The boiling fury and rage in the hearts and 
minds of Amerioans is not spontaneous emo- 
tionallam. Xt is a measured hatred of an act 
perpetrated against one, wbo, more than any 
American now living, represents tbe fiber and 
core of a free and independent Nation. 

The removal of General MacArthxir has 
shaken the very cornerstones of this democ¬ 
racy. It has shaken morale as no other event 
in American history. His voice was a signal 
beacon of hope and courage shining through 
the dark recesses of confusion and despair in 
Washington. We may have lost a great gen¬ 
eral in the field, but we have gained a great 
champion at home. 


The RepUcement of General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.WILUAME. JENNER 

or INDIANA 

IN IHE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President. I ask 
leave to have printed in the Conoris- 
szoNAL Record the following letter from 
Seflor M. Mora Doldan, leader of the 
exiled youth of Paraguay. This young 
Latin American is shocked at the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur for ex¬ 
pressing his opinions to his fellow citi¬ 
zens in a country where, he had believed, 
principles were respected more than high 
office. He believes our Latin-American 
friends will not send more soldiers to 
Korea because they do not trust our for¬ 
eign policy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Buenos Aires, April 12, 1951. 

Bat: 1 regret very much that I cannot ex¬ 
press to you my ideas, which 1 share with 
many other Latin Americans, in your lan¬ 
guage. thus putting you to the inconvenience 
of procuring a translation. I realise that 
the time which you are able to give to this 
translation la very limited, but I think it is 
necessary that you receive tbe thoughts of 
a Latin American. 

In the Senate you so valiantly pointed out 
the possibility of the existence of “Oom- 
munist infiltration.'* That I believe and so 
do many others, because otherwise the con¬ 
tinuous breakdown of North American for¬ 
eign poUcy could not be explained. Tbe 
Russians have imposed their standard on 
Berlin. In the United Nations they do as 
they please, and they withdraw and return 
and entor and leave. Nobody is able to 
stump them. So many mlatakes have been 
made that the nations of South America— 
the North American reserves r efuse to send 
soldiers to Korea. This in itself means an 
important warning to irou. and the adoption 
of a policy of isolation would be even worse 
as it would present the Russians with an 
opportunity to spread communism that 
much faster in these countries. North Amer¬ 
ica m'lst go to our part of the wcnrld today 
as a loyal friend and not as someone who 


is Interested (in getting sctmethlng out of 
us). The delaying tactics of the Bussians 
ought to be energetically curbed. Itotightto 
be clearly shown that democracy, that is 
to say, freedom and Justice, are what la 
being fought for. In nowise and in no place 
ought the American vestpocket-slBe tynnts 
to be aided, and loans to the governments 
which do not respect the norms of ttkose 
freedom-bringing principles must be refused. 

This is the only way in whidi the people 
will go to the defense (of others) in what¬ 
ever corner of the wmrld. The bad govern¬ 
ments will be able to send people, that is to 
say, soldiers: but they will never be able 
to send men. North America must never 
enter into pacts with Russia when such ac¬ 
tion might impair the principles of her demo¬ 
cratic doctrine, and must at all times con¬ 
sider first whethmr at not, if she takes a 
certain decision, she will thereby affect the 
others. Tour foreign policy ought to be 
ssalously guided by moral principles, not 
giving in an inch. 

Thus, those of us wbo defend the demo¬ 
cratic way of life will be able to say: “Here is 
the example." Examples have at all times 
triumphed over nonapplied theory. 

Mr. Truman’s decision to depose General 
MacArthur is the most unfortunate decision 
of our time. Without considering tbe dam¬ 
age to the morale of the soldiers in the 
Korean war, it will affect world sentiment, 
serve as a powerful weapon for people of 
Communist belief since it has already become 
impossible to voice views against the Presi¬ 
dent, in a country where facts of this sort 
ought to serve in order to show that princi¬ 
ples are respected rather than oflSoes (posts). 
General MacArthur still has as a citisen the 
right to think along with or against the 
President, as. although he is a military man, 
he is now fighting not merely soldiers but a 
whole system which affects not only his 
troops but the entire world. 

I. believe that whoever may be in charge of 
foreign policy of the war ought to permit at 
all times the “total application" of the west¬ 
ern way of life; that is to say, life within a 
democracy without strings attached. Sooner 
or later, total war will come, and it is better 
for North America to depend on men than on 
unconvinced soldiers. In order to bring this 
about, the whole western world must lead tbe 
democratic way of life aa planned. The lead¬ 
ers of the democratic world must be a living 
example, day by day, acting with sincerity 
and unselfishness. 

The European war was fought to give tbe 
people freedom—however, where is freedom 
today? 

Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Caechoslovakia, etc., to be sure, watch the 
steps of North Amerloi and Russia with keen 
Interest. They, as we, will vote for tbe side 
which shows the trait of humanity. They 
will vote for the policy which is based on 
facts. For that reason. North America must 
watch her foreign and domestic poUeles more 
than ever. 

As an example, I wish to cite my own coun¬ 
try, the Republic of Paraguay. There are 
700,000 Paraguayans outside of the country 
and 600,000 within the country. Oan yon be¬ 
lieve that that is good government? I guess 
you will say “No.” However, North America 
has been aiding and will continue to aid that 
government. Gan you believe that we Para¬ 
guayans, not yet Communists, will go to the 
defense of North America? To be aura, very 
few will go convinced that they are fighting 
for an ideal. Furthermore, I must add that 
in Paraguay Giere are five women to ea^ 
man. This brings up a number of social 
problems of which the Bussians are glad to 
avail themselves. 

Do you remember Ohinaf No one thought 
that she would be Communist today. She 
was not aided; siq^cirt was withdrawn from 
her. The same thing is happening in South 
and Central America. 


Mr. Senatdr, thd writer of theie linea is a 
Liberal, a member, of the Liberal Party of 
Paraguay, and today a eandldkte for the 
presidency of the Lib^al Youth in exile here 
in Buenos Aires. Bapttblio of Argentina. I 
gave you these data eo that you may have an 
idea that this opinion .if not merwy a per- 
eonal one but the result of close contact 
with tbe men in the etreet, with the misery 
and grief of many Psraguayan families. 

Please accept, deer Mr. Senator of the 
United States, my hast wiMu» and htqiies for 
seeing more men such as General MacArthur 
in places of leaderehtp of North American 
affaire, for the good of your country and of 
the world. 

Slncertfy .yours, 

M. Moba Doldan. 


Wedenityw Ddusted for Beisg Right by 
Tkoee Who Wort Wrosg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or inNNBBOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESBNTA’nVES 

Monday, April 16,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following editorial from to¬ 
day's Washington Daily News: 

Pxopiwr Sans Honor 

In July 1947, President Truman sent Lt. 
Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer to the Far But with 
orders to appraise the political, economic, 
psychological, and military situations—Ksur- 
rent and projected—in China and Korea. 

This was designed as a fact-finding mis¬ 
sion to provide a base for future American 
policy in that area. 

General Wedemeyer was tnstrueted to re¬ 
port “your estimate of the character, extent, 
and probable consequences of assistance 
which you may recommend, and the prob¬ 
able consequences In tbe event that assist¬ 
ance is not given." 

The requested reports and recommenda¬ 
tions were made to the President in Septem¬ 
ber 1947. Subsequent events have revealed 
tbelr accuracy and foresight. But It Is one 
of the tragedies of history that these reports 
were suppressed until they were no longer of 
value In determining American policy. 

And. Instead of being rewarded for dis¬ 
tinguished public service of the highest de¬ 
gree, General Wedemeyer was demoted from 
bis position on the Army General Staff to a 
relatively less important field command. 

The Wedemeyer reports, which presented 
plans to save China and Manchuria from 
communism, were suppressed until July 
1940. The report on Korea was denied to 
the public until yesterday. It contained this 
warning: 

“The Soviet-equipped and trained North 
Korean people’s (Communist) army of ap¬ 
proximately 106,000 is vastly superior to the 
United Btates-organlMd constabulary of 
16,000 Koreans equipped with Japanese small 
arms. • • • The withdraw^ of American 
military forces from flUirea would • * * 
result la the occupation of South Korea 
either by Soviet troops, or, as seems more 
likely, by the Korean military units trained 
under Soviet auspices." Those units. General 
WMtemeyer said, maintained active liaison 
“wUA the Chinese Cominunists in Man¬ 
churia." 

This was writtsn nsarly 4 ysara ago. 

To meet this threat. General Wedemeyer 
rscommended s native force In South Koi^ 
“Bumcent in strength to cope with the threat 
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from the North." to prevent the "iorctble 
eetahltalunent of a Communlat government/’ 

Since 70 percent of the Korean population 
waa In the American occupation zone south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel, the manpower 
aavantage wai In our favor, if we had used 
it. But the sound Wedemeyer proposal was 
Ignored, and, when the predicted Invasion 
began, American troops had to be rushed 
to the scene because sufflclent South Korean 
troops were not available. 

The State Depwtment was responsible for 
this decision. 

Because of its private war with Ohlang 
Kai-shek, the Department had decided to 
abandon China to the Reds. To be con¬ 
sistent in that position, It also chose to aban¬ 
don Korea. When that decision was re¬ 
versed, Americans had to do the fighting. 
This was the pay-off on the State Depart¬ 
ment’s disastrous flirtation with Mao Tse- 
tung's "agrarian reformers." 


GoYenimeiit Aftncies Have Altered Their 
Estimates of Potential Traffic and Reve¬ 
nue on the St. Lawrence Seaway To 
Promote Their Argumenti 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
arguments of proponents of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway are so contradictory as to 
make the proposal appear absurd ac¬ 
cording to the following article appear¬ 
ing in the April 30 issue of the New York 
Times: 

Shift in Estimates oh Sbawat Is Seen— 
liOCAi. Okoupb Attack Fxoubbb Offered as 
TO Probable Revenues and Tonnage 
Government agencies In the forefront of 
a decades-old campaign for the St. Lawrence 
seaway have "arbitrarily" altered their esti¬ 
mates of potential traffic and revenue on 
the seaway to promote their arguments. It is 
charged in a comprehensive brief on the 
subject filed yesterday. 

The West Side Association of Commerce. 
Inc., In a 7,000-word study endorsed by 10 
other civic associations and chambers of 
commerce In this State, declared that the 
arguments of proponents were "so contradic¬ 
tory as to make the proposal appear absurd." 
The brief was filed with the Public Works 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which has conducted hearings on the project 
In recent weeks. 

The New York Board of Trade Joined these 
groups in voicing Its opposition to the pro¬ 
posed project. In a 800-word statement 
also filed with the House committee, the 
board declared that to proceed with the sea¬ 
way would be pouring "incalculable sums of 
American dollars down the world’s most 
enormous drain." 

Maintenance of the Port of New York 
since last May, the statement read, has cost 
$500,000,000. In comparison. It continued, 
ultimate costs of the St. Lawrence seaway 
would rim into the "tens of billions." In 
New York alone 10 percent of the popula¬ 
tion would be directly and adversely affected 
should the project be completed, the report 
asserted. 

STUDT BEQT7ZRED 8 MONTH8 

James W. Danahy, vice president of the 
association, said the study took 8 months 
and involved research through 8,fl00 pages 


of testimony before Congress. It Is In tbe 
form of rebuttal tei&tlmony. emiflosdng fig¬ 
ures used by the Department of Oommeree 
and other agencies and groups that have 
presaed for tbe seaway channel. 

Analyzing. alleged inconsistencies In sea¬ 
way traffic estimates, the association said that 
the Department of Commerce’s own figures 
on seaway business started out at 85,000,000 
tons annually, as of 1941 oomputations. and 
that the Department, as the debate pro¬ 
gressed, had "raised its sights" steadily to 
the point where Secrete^ of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer offered an "indicated" po¬ 
tential traffic from 57,000,000 to 84,000,000 
tons a year. 

The latter estimate came after a tolls- 
paying and self-supporting feature was added 
in 1947, and it "became obvious to tbe De- 
partment of Commerce that the seaway could 
not be made to appear self-supporting" on 
the old tonnage estimates, the brief declares. 

CAPAOXTT ESTIMATE RECALLED 

Mr. Danahy said that the 26,000.000-ton 
estimate had been made originally by the 
Corps of Engineers, as a full-capacity figure, 
based on the Welland Canal lock system. 

On the question of revenue from tolls, 
the brief "speaks of the amazing spread in 
the estimates of proponents" on grain and 
ore traffic. Toll revenue estimates by grain 
experts have ranged from $4,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000 annually. 

"The Department of Commerce gives an 
estimated potential traffic of iron ore as 
30,000,000 to 37,500,000 tons, but George M. 
Humphrey, president of tbe M. A. Hanna Co., 
and also president of Iron Ore Co. of Canada, 
which controls the Labrador ore, stated that 
the first ore shipments from Labrador would 
start In 1056 and would reach 10,000,000 tons 
In 8 years." the brief continues. "He made 
no estimate of any subsequent increase. 
From what source will the other 30.000,000 
to 27,500,000 tons come? Certainly not from 
Venezuela, whose ore Is being shipped to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore for eastern steel 
plants." 

The association brief also attacks the sea¬ 
way project as needed for national defense, 
quoting a number of military experts on the 
high requirements of men and material to 
defend the sea route and on the ease with 
which it could be attacked. 

On the effect of the seaway on United 
States shipping the association reminded 
Congress of authoritative figures showing 
that only 364 or 365 United States vessels 
with full loads could use the project and 
of a Maritime Commission report that 5,194 
foreign-flag vessels had a draft of sufficient 
shallowness to permit passage. 

Another antiseaway review to be filed with 
the congrecslonal committee was made pub¬ 
lic In New York yestwday by Ira U. Cobleigh, 
representing the New York Towboat Ex¬ 
change and the Harbor Carriers of the Port 
of New York, comprising more than 100 
small business concerns providing vital tow¬ 
ing and barge service in tbe port of New 
York. 

Mr. Cobleigh called the project a bllllon- 
dollar boondoggle and a klng-eized Passa- 
maquoddy. New York, with 400 deepwater 
piers, 600 miles of water front, 8 railway ter¬ 
minals, efficient labor forest, and billions of 
dollars in water-front improvements and 
highways, handled 70 percent of the Ameri¬ 
can military cargo In World War I and 60 
percent of Europe-bound war goods in World 
War n, he declared. 

Under the St. Lawrence seaway plan, he 
warned. New York would be expected to 
’’slow down and stand by" tor 7 months of 
the year when the eeaway would operate ioe- 
iree, aod then "rcBuine full blast" for tbe 5 
months when lee oloeed the 8t. Lawrence. 
No port could op««tc under such Impossible 
conditions, he added. 
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A SoiiUieraer at HeaiL ot Good Old 
Soatheni Stock, Tom HoSm Wa$ Born 
After tho War Betwota the Statei aad 
at a Time Wkea tke Claokteff of Sabor$, 
the Rattle of Musketry, oud the Roar 
of CannoBi Had Hardly Died 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF ALABAMA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the peo¬ 
ple of our great Southland in particular 
and the American people in general were 
advised Sunday of the passing of one 
of the most beloved men that ever served 
this Nation in the Halls of Congress. 

The Honorable Senator James Thomas 
Heflin, who served with us here in Con¬ 
gress for more than 20 years, has now 
gone to that bourne from which no trav¬ 
eler ever returns. 

Mr. Speaker, howsoever we may differ 
in our creeds, be they religious or polit¬ 
ical; howsoever we may differ in our 
race, the country of our origin, or the 
color of our skins, the heritage of our 
birth, or whether we be rich or whether 
we be poor, all contemplative-minded 
men will agree that Tom Heflin spoke 
from the book of life as it was given him 
to see and as he saw it. 

Of a certainty, I did not agree with 
everything that Tom Heflin said or did 
any more than does any Member of this 
Congress sitting on either end of the 
Capitol necessarily agree in toto with 
what any other man says, or believes, or 
does, in the Halls of Congress. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, there were times 
in which I felt a wide divergence of 
thought between myself and my almost 
life-long friend, the announcement of 
whose demise was dispatched to me as 
the dean of the Alabama delegation to 
Congress from the little town of Lafay¬ 
ette in Alabama. 

Permit me to reiterate that while 1 
did not agree in toto with what Tom 
Heflin or any of you all might say, I 
loved him as a friend, respected him as 
a great American citizen, and would 
fight to my death for his right to speak 
what he held to be the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Heflin was a*south- 
erner at heart, born of good old south¬ 
ern stock in Randolph County, Ala., in 
1869, after the War Between the States, 
and at a time when the clashing of 
sabers, the rattle of musketry, and the 
roar of cannons had hardly died. 

A great student of history, Tom Heflin 
was an educated and cultured man. 

He was a graduate of the Southern 
University at Greensboro, Ala., as well 
as of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, at Aubium, Ala., and was ad¬ 
mitted to the practice of law when but 24 
years of age. 

One needs no lively imagination to 
understand the experiences of a young 
man of 24 living in that era while serv¬ 
ing as mayor of the little town of Lafay¬ 
ette in which he died. 
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His was a loner and an honorable 
career, lutayor of Lafayette In 18t3 and 
1894. register in cbanoery from 1894 to 
1896, he resigned as dhancellor to be¬ 
come a member of the Democratie State 
executive committee, on which he served 
from 1896 to 1902. He then became a 
member of the State constitutiohal con¬ 
vention in 1901, was elected secretary of 
State in Alabama in 1902. and then 
elected as a Democrat to the Fifty- 
eighth. Congress in 1904, wherein he 
served in eight succeeding Congresses, 
or until 1920. 

Ifr. Speaker, 1 need not recall to you 
the day that Tom Heflin quit his seat 
here in this House, and announced him¬ 
self as candidate for the United States 
Senate, to fill the place vacated by an¬ 
other great son of Alabama, the never- 
to-be-forgotten and beloved John H. 
Bankhead, the first. 

In a special article written by Edward 
T. Folliard, special correspondent of the 
Washington Post, Mr. Folliard said, in 
part: 

For years the tourists who came to Wash¬ 
ington asked to see Senator Tom Heflin Just 
as surely as they asked to see the White 
House, the Washington Monumt.nt, or the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

A Dig feUow, 6 feet 2 Inches tall, with 
amazingly olue eyes, he presented the ap¬ 
pearance of an old-school couthem colonel, 
wearing a starched shirt, stiff collar with 
flowing tie, a white vest, a cutaway coat, and 
striped trousers. 

Never at a loss for words, he could talk for 
hours, and often did. As a story-teller, he 
was without a peer on Capitol Hill. It was 
this gift that did much to keep Tom In 
Congress for nearly 40 yean. • * • 

One of bis moat Implant economic cru¬ 
sades gave rise to Senator Tom’s flght against 
W. F. Q. Harding, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Senator charged that 
Harding’s policies had caused a depression 
among the cotton farmers. Starting this 
flght when be was a Member of the House, 
he continued it when he went to the Senate 
In 1020, and while he did not succeed In 
having Harding removed, nevertheless, Har¬ 
ding was not renominated to the Board when 
his term expired. 

From one of the oldest and most re¬ 
spected newspapers in Alabama, my own 
home-town paper, the MoMle Register. 
I quote below an editorial appearing in 
the April 24 issue: 

FoBMCxa SsNATOa Hmjir 

In his long career In pubUc life, former 
United States Senator J. Thomas Heflin, who 
died Sunday at the age of 82 yean, attraoted 
many ardent followers and created many 
severe critics. 

Whatever history’s ultimate appraisal of 
his career, he was one of the most pictur¬ 
esque figures who ever served In Cci^;ress. 
This characteristic and his rich gift of ora¬ 
tory gave him a bearing In debate vdilch 
few colleagues equaled. 

When “Cotton Tom,” as he came to be 
widely known, was in the height of form 
as a debater on Capitol ttU In Washington 
or a stump speaker In polities back home, he 
was a spellbinder. Whether one warmly 
agreed or violently disagreed with what he 
said, none must have denied that he was a 
picturesque orator of ability. 

Althot^ not an aotlve political factor In 
Alabama for a ntunber of years, a figure as 
colorful as he was, who served In Congress 
as long as he did and became the poUttoal 
storm center that he did la not soon for¬ 
gotten. Death Itself will not cause such a 
man to be soon forgotten. 


Mr, Speaker, I can see Tam Heflin 
now AS I sgw him more than 69 yean 
ago—huge, friendly, he]|itiil-<a good 
friend and a loeman worthy of any man’s 
steel. 

The memory of Tom ^flin, his service 
to his eongr^onal district as well as 
to the State of Alabama in the Senate 
of the United States, will live forever 
enshrined In the hearts and memories 
of all southemen as long as our South 
survives. 


Merehct Between MncArtlinr’s Views 
on China and Those of Hit Repnblkan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLllton 

IN THE HOU8B OF RnPRESBNTATIVBS 

Wedne$daa» Ma» 2 , mi 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Insert the following article from the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 26, 
1951, which points out that the views ex¬ 
pressed by Oeneral MaeArthur on China 
are not in conformity with those of any 
of the self-proelalmed Republican au¬ 
thorities on the Far East: 

Stati or TSi Natxow—MA cAzTHini's Vxxws 
OK Cksma 

(By JoMph C. Hftnoh) 

Wazktwotom.—A ll of ui have been so quick 
to see Oeneral MaoArthur’s differencea with 
the admlnlatratl<m over foreign policy that 
we have overlooked two places where he 
startled bis BlepubUean supporters by agree¬ 
ing with the administration. 

One place was where be said that "the 
Prealdent'a daolsion to intervene In sufqiort 
of the Republic of Korea • • * proved 

a soimd one.” 

Far more startling waa General MacAr- 
ttaur's eatimate of the why and wherefore 
of what la happening in China. 

It has bean Bepublioan doctrine for some 
ttane now that Communist China Is a Rus¬ 
sian puppet; that we must look to Moacow 
to find the hand which puUa the atrlnp in 
Peiping: that we are deiUiag in COUna with 
another manifeetatlon of Rusalan eommu- 
nlem. 

It has been State Department theory for 
an even longer period of time that the new 
regime in China is more the product of na¬ 
tive forces than of Russian manipulators 
and that there la a chance worth preserving 
for future possible eqidoltatUm that the 
leaders In Communist China are more Chi¬ 
nees thfUi they are Ooaununlst. 

Note what General MaeArthur said on this 
aubject: 

“At the turn of the century under the 
regime of ffiiang Teo-lin efforts toward 
greater hamegeneity produced the spark of 
« nattonaliet urge. This was further and 
store aucoeeafuUy devMoped under the lead¬ 
ership of Ohlang Xai-Miek. but bee been 
brought to Its greateet fruition under the 
present re^me to the pefint ttutt It baa now 
taken on the obaraotw: of a united national¬ 
ism of Increasingly dominant, aggreeaive 

"Tfala hae produced n new and dominant 
power In Aata whidi, for its own p u rpeeee, 
le aUled with SovM Buasta but whidti In 
Its own conoepte and . methods hae become 
aggressively imperialistic. • • • 


"There Is little of the ideological concept 
one way or anoGier In the Chtneee make-^.** 

Oeneral MMArthur did not ptMeed Horn 
thia basic theory, to the same conclusions 
which atate Department policy makers have 
drawn from it, but the thto^ le elote to 
that of the State Department. In fact, Oen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s words gO further than the 
State Department ever hM gone in identify¬ 
ing the political omnplexion of today’s China 
as being native nationalism rather than In¬ 
ternational eommunlem. 

In State Department doctrine nationallem 
le only an important element which might 
at lome time become dominant. In Mao- 
Arthur theory nationalism is the dominant 
element and Bed China’s leaders are asso¬ 
ciated with Soviet Russia momentarily only 
because “their interests are at present 
parallel with those of the Soviet." 

I think it is accurate to say that the Mao- 
Arthur view as expressed in these passages 
is closer to the Owen Lattimore view than 
is that of the State Department, The Mac- 
Arthur view is certainly poles apart from 
the theory formulated by Dr. Walter Judd, 
by Alfred Kohlberg. by Senator Knowland, of 
California, by the Henry Luce publications, 
and by aueh others of like persuaelon who 
have molded Republican thinking on the 
subject. 

The question left behind by the Mac- 
Arthur theory Is whether It la sound strategy 
for the United States to expand the area of 
its war with China. If China is a Russian 
puppet, then making more war on China 
would in theory weaken Russia. But If Red 
China is a vital Independent nationalism, 
then does it follow that it Is wise for the 
United States to engage an increasing 
amount of its own military strength in war 
with China while Russia elti on the slde- 
llnee growing relatively etronger as the 
United States growi relatively weaker? 

General MaeArthur appears to regard na¬ 
tionalism in China as a reason for more war 
with China. The State and Defense Depart¬ 
ments incline to think that the MacArthtir 
theories are in themselves reasons for avoid¬ 
ing more war with China and attempting, 
rathw, to drive wedges between Chinese na¬ 
tionalism and Russian imperialism. 

But the political fact remains that Oen¬ 
eral MaeArthur has taken two positions 
which run oovmter to the recent trend of 
Bepublioan thinking and give the adminis¬ 
tration more comfort than it had expected 
from the generaL 


Ths Far Easteni SihiatkNi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. REVA BECK BOSONE 

or UTAH 

IN TBS HOUSE OP BIPBIBENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, May 2, mi 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ric- 
OKD, I Include the fonowing editorial from 
The Provo Sunday Herald and an article 
hy Frank a Robertson, both of April 22, 
1951: 

Xwoww FAcn Fail To Brow Orxako Could 
B i Mucr Held 

Another great debate, this time over far- 
eastern policy, ie getting under way. Calm 
xeaeon and resjwct tor fact ought to play 
a larger role in this public discussion than 
was true tn the troope-far*EiRope argument.! 

Ae an example, tMce the case/of Ohlang' 
Kai-shek, leeder of the Chtneee MatlonaUet 
foreaa beeed on Fannasa. The notion exlete 
among many Americans that he commandfij 
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a large, fairly well-equippea army wblch la 
In a fighting mood and heeds only a signal 
from the West to Jump into Korea or in¬ 
vade mainland China to help us bring the 
Korean war to a speedy end. 

tt Is vlrtuaUy suggested that American 
lives are being wasted through failure to 
tap this reservoir of trained military man¬ 
power close to the fighting scene. 

What are the known facta? 

First, though some estimates of Ohlang’s 
army run as high as 800,000 men, most mili¬ 
tary observers put the figure closer to 400.000. 
This Is not a big army, but It is larger than 
the American force now In the field In Korea. 

The Nationalist Army Is not well equipped. 
Oblang’s chief American adviser. Admiral 
Charles Cooke, retired, former Seventh Fleet 
commander, several months ago guessed it 
would take $260,000,000 in equipment to 
outfit this force for combat. With prices 
still spiraling, the cost unquestionably would 
be higher today. It might hit $300,000,000. 

The morale of Chlang’s troops Is pretty 
much an unknown quantity. Though sup¬ 
plied with a lot of American equipment, his 
forces fighting on the mainland right after 
World War n did not acquit themselves well 
against the Chinese Reds. The present army 
has been held together on Formosa with 
difficulty over a 2-year span. It is not battle- 
tested. 

It Is wholly possible that with adequate 
equipment this array might give a good ac¬ 
count of itself. But there Is no way of know¬ 
ing that In advance. Those who assure us 
the Nationalists would fight successfully are 
guessing, since no facts exist on the matter. 

Let’s suppose we should give the word to 
Chiang to Invade China proper. He has no 
air force worthy of the name and no fieet of 
consequence. Only the United States could 
provide the necessary sea-air cover to protect 
a mainland landing. And since air opera¬ 
tions would necessarily Involve bombing 
shore installations, troop concentrations, 
communications, and other facilities. It Is 
hard to see how such assistance could do 
anything but Immerse this country In a 
wider war with China. 

Russia, of course, has a mutual defense 
pact with China. No one not Inside the 
Kremlin knows whether she would honor the 
obligation to assist Mao Tse-tung if we gave 
Chiang the sea-air cover for a mainland as¬ 
sault. 

Senator Tatt says such an attack would 
not bring in Russia and lead to general war. 
One wonders how he can know what the 
Soviet reaction would be, unless he Is privy 
to Stalin's secrets. Obviously, since the de¬ 
fense pact exists, a very grave risk would 
be taken of precipitating a big war. 

This is not an attempt to decide whether 
we ought to take that risk. That Is for the 
American people to decide, acting through 
their elected representatives. But at least 
they should make their Judgment In full 
knowledge of what is Involved, and In full 
appreciation of what sort of Instrument 
Chiang's army might be In a wider fight 
against communism. 

Nothing known up to this moment sug¬ 
gests that Chiang would be ready to fight 
quickly, or guarantees that his forces would 
fight well, or assures us that his entry would 
shorten the far eastern war rather than 
lengthen and broaden It. It Is the facts, and 
the facts alone, that lead to this conclusion. 


the CKOFPZNa Block 
(By Frank C. Robertson) 

Oeneral MacArthur has long been accused 
of having an "emperor" complex. If true, 
the fawning adulation of the multitudes 
whipped up by the little stirrup bearers of 
press and radio must confirm him in his 
belie; that he is bigger than the President 
of the United States, the Constitution, and 
the United Nations together. 


The cleverly worded broadcasts and col- 
unms by the MacArthur worshipers con¬ 
trive to make the charge, without actually 
sLying so, that MacArthur was discharged 
because he wouldn't play ball with the Com¬ 
munists, and the Innuendo Is that the Presi¬ 
dent and the State Department are In sym¬ 
pathy with communism. Millions of un¬ 
thinking people have accepted that, with the 
result that this Nation is torn by more In¬ 
ternal bitterness than at any time since the 
Civil War. 

If the stirrup bearers want to divide this 
Nation to make way for a dictator, the “man 
on a white horse.” and end forevermore 
our democratic form of government they 
have done their Job well. They have said 
without qualm that President Truman, the 
Slate Department, and the tJeuerai Staff 
should have resigned their authority under 
the Constitution, and allowed the policies of 
this Government to be shaped by Oeneral 
MacArthur alone. 

They have Ignored the fact that MacAr- 
thur’s discharge was recommended by such 
men as Generals Marshall, Bradley, Collins, 
and Admiral Sherman. They have ignored 
the fact that MacArthur's views run counter 
tu those of another great popular hero, Oen¬ 
eral Elsenhower. They have scoffed at the 
Idea that we would have anything to lose if 
the other nations in the United Nations turn 
against us because they cannot swallow Mac- 
Arthur's determination to force another 
world war. 

Is it that they really think MacArthur Is 
Infallible and Indispensable, or are they 
using him to build hate against the admin¬ 
istration so that their lords and masters can 
come to political power? The little stirrup 
bearers, the columnists, and radio commen¬ 
tators who are whipping the public Into 
frenzy would not even be noticed If It were 
not for the cynical figures of Taft, Maktim, 
and Wherbt. and a few others behind them. 

Nothing like it has been seen In this 
country since the days of Andrew Johnson. 
Yet time has proved that Andrew Johnson 
was right and his traducers wrong. Time 
and history may say the same thing for 
Harry Truman. 

What about this man MacArthur? No 
one denies that he has been a great soldier. 
No one denies that he has done a good Job 
In Japan. But that does not make a demi¬ 
god. So, too, have Marshall, Bradley, and 
Eisenhower been great soldiers. MacArthur 
had no more to do with winning the war 
against Japan than did Admiral Nlmitz, yet 
he got all the glory by the simple means of 
maintaining a staff of press agents to glorify 
MacArthur. and a rigid censorship to sup¬ 
press anything unfavorable to him. You 
read of many brilliant officers and their 
achievements in the European theater of 
war, but how many can you remember who 
fought under MacArthur? Had Eisenhower 
adopted MacArthur's tactics you wouldn’t 
have known of the generals under him 
either. The simple truth is the man has 
glorified and dramatized himself all through 
his career until he has come to believe that 
he Is Indeed greater than his Government. 
We are asked to forget or deny that he ever 
made a mistake, and to believe that we 
have only to believe in MacArthur to be 
saved. 

Americans have always fought shy of a 
military government. Now the threat is 
upon us. We have a great military machine, 
whose officers are accustomed to obedience 
without question. If we get universal mili¬ 
tary training taking all our young men at 
their most Impressionable age they can be 
easily indoctrinated Just as was the youth of 
Germany. Our FBI could, without too much 
trouble, be made into a gestapo. Did you. for 
Instance, happen to read about the way the 
reporters and photf^pntphers were pushed 
around by the military in Honolulu the 
day MacArthur arrived? That was not Mac¬ 
Arthur's fault, but it Is a small wind show- 
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tng what oould happen once we establish 
the doctrine that a general Is superior to a 
president. 

It bolls down to the question of who Is 
wiser: George Washington, or Fulton Lewis, 
Jr.? 

Two years from now some Republican will 
likely be elected President—unless Mao- 
Arthur Is installed as emperor before then; 
and If the same tactics being followed by 
certain Infiuentlal Republicans now are 
adopted then we may all find ourselves being 
asked this question: “Did you ever vote for 
Harry H. Truman, or did you ever have any 
affiliation with the Democratic Party?” If 
the answer Is “Yes,” we shall probably be shot 
or Imprisoned for treason. 


Hon. Stuart Symington Hm Earned the 
Reapect of Congreia and the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

or TXNMCBSXB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi¬ 
dent has recently nominated and the 
Senate has unanimously confirmed the 
nomination of Mr. Stuart Symington 
as Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

I can think of no citizen who would 
take with him to such a new position 
more public confidence than Mr. Sym¬ 
ington, whose record of public service 
has been almost without parallel In re¬ 
cent history. Mr. Symington's service 
to the Government and the public has 
included, among other positions, the 
secretaryship of the Department of the 
Air Force and the chairmanship of the 
National Security Resources Develop¬ 
ment Board, and in each capacity his 
native ability and high devotion to duty 
has been most evident and apparent. 
His newest appointment will result in a 
great restoration of public confidence 
in the RFC as an important Govern¬ 
ment agency which, of late, has suffered 
from the exposure of certain malprac¬ 
tices. It is expected that Mr. Syming¬ 
ton will restore to the RFC the full pub¬ 
lic confidence of this great agency of 
our Government. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I de¬ 
sire to have included with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record a recent 
column by Mr. Bascom Timmons, which 
appeared in the April 21, 1951, issue of 
the Nashville Tennesseean. This article 
is a succinct biographical sketch of Mr. 
Symington’s accomplishments, and is 
also a tribute to him as a capable Gov¬ 
ernment official. 

The article is as follows: 

Stmiwotoiv Earns Rxsfbct in Capital—St. 
Louis Industrialist Foxoxd Ahxao After 
He Was Probed in 1943 

(By Bascom N. Timmons) 
Washington— Some men step off the wit¬ 
ness stands of congressional committees em¬ 
barrassed, criticized, and frequently con¬ 
demned. but W. Stuart Symington, new head 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
not only took the quizzing In stride—he 
walked away smiling, warmed by the praise 
of the Investigating group, which happened 
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to be a subcommittee of the old House MIU- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

That was back In 1943. when the House 
committee was following the lead of the 
special Truman war Investigating commit¬ 
tee in the Sanate In turning up war profi¬ 
teers. Investigators for the House commit¬ 
tee thought they had found something in 
the operations of the Emerson Electric Co. 
of St. Louis, working on huge contracts for 
Navy plane turrets, which looked like profi¬ 
teering. So Symington, president of the 
company, was called to Washington for In¬ 
vestigation. 

By the time the committee finished with 
him, he bad made such an impression that 
committee members congratulated him and 
apologized for any aspersion which might 
have been cast on Emerson’s operations by 
the investigator’s erroneous report. 

FOR A TOUGH SPOT 

That seems to have given “Ettu” Syming¬ 
ton his entry into official circles. When 
Missourians came Into special favor under 
President Truman, he tabbed Symington for 
one of the really tough spots—chairmanship 
of the Surplus Property Board, where it was 
charged that political Influence was playing 
a big part In the disposal of war left-overs. 
When the board became the Surplus Prop¬ 
erty Administration. Symington's friends 
hailed him as "the first man In history to 
run a hundred billion dollar second-hand 
store." 

His experience there In bringing some order 
out of the previous chaos offers a possible 
parallel to his RFC Job. where he Is asked to 
straighten out the Government loan agency 
after a sorry exhibition of political fina¬ 
gling. 

Re is principally remembered as Surplus 
Property Administrator for his opposition to 
acquisition by big business of surpltts war 
plants. He tied into other steel companies 
on the operation of west coast plants by 
Henry J. Kaiser, a newcomer to the field, 
and ruled that Alxunlnum Corp. of America 
should not have the $700,000,000 worth of 
Government war built aluminum plants, be¬ 
cause that would give Alcoa a monopoly. 
The force of this gesture was diminished 
when some of the small competitors said 
they could not compete with Alcoa without 
Government subsidy, and the big corporation 
got about what It wanted. 

HKAM RKSOURCKS BOARD 

Symington also gave veterans’ emergency 
bousing a postwar start by authorizing the 
transfer of swplus land, materials, and 
equipment which coiild be used In housing 
projects to State and local governments un¬ 
dertaking such construction. When the War 
Assets Administration pushed SPA aside, 
Symington moved up to become Assistant 
Secretary and later Secretary of the Air 
Force. He is now Chairman of the National 
Seemity Resources Board, an agency In which 
he has not shown to best advantage because 
most of Its functions were transferred else¬ 
where. 

Bom to wealth, handsome, athletic, and 
extremely personable. Symln^n seems to 
have been unusual for his Independence, 
which resulted In his being fired from Jobs 
twice by members of bis own family because 
he criticized their business methods, and his 
ability to combine good business manage¬ 
ment with excellent labor relations. 

Be took over Emerson Electric when It was 
In financial straits, and entangled In labor 
troubles. When he had straightened out the 
financial situation, he took up the labor side, 
where he was dealing with the Communist- 
ridden CIO United Electrical and Radio Ma¬ 
chine Workers <ff America—since reorgudzed 
by CIO, with expulsion of the Communist 
officers. The St. Louis organizer for the 
union was a Communist. named WlUiam 
Sentner. They managed to get along well 
enough that the Emerson plant was described 


as **the only war plant in St. Louis that has 
had no labor trouble.** Emerson went from 
a small busineas to a fairly big one, employ- 
hig as many as 7A)00 wartime workers. 

In the conservative industrial atmosphere 
of St. Louis, his profit-sharing plan, which 
he called **a balanced Industrial democracy 
that works,** proved startling at first, but It 
gave him a high production record. During 
the war he was tapped for governmental mls- 
sions abroad as an observer for the Office of 
Production Management, which moved him 
another step toward Goverxunent officialdom. 

JOXHMT-001tX-I.ATZLT 

Old time Democrats call him a Johnny- 
come-lately, recalling that he supported 
Thomas E. Dewey for the GOP nomination 
In 1040. and later voted for Wendell Wlllkie. 
Bis first Democratic vote was for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt In 1944. In 1024 he married Into 
the arch-Republlcan Wadsworth family, of 
Now York. Hla wife. Eve, daughter of long¬ 
time Senator and Representative James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., took up night-club singing 
for a time back in the twenties—they called 
her a "society chanteuse." 

"Stu" Symington’s public career was tem¬ 
porarily held up several years ago by a severe 
attack of hypertension, necessitating exten¬ 
sive surgery. But now he shoots golf regu¬ 
larly In the low seventies. His autobiography 
lists two widely separated alma maters— 
Yale, where he was a big man on the campus, 
and International Correspondence Schools, 
from which he took business courses. 


If the St. Lawrence Seaway Should Be¬ 
come a Reality It Will Strike at the Very 
Heart of Onr Indnstrial Economy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or rxNMSTz.vAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, con¬ 
tinuing my opposition to the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power' project. I ap¬ 
peared before the House Committee on 
Public Works on April 30 and made the 
following remarks: 

STATZIAMT Zr RxraZSXNTATXVZ jAlfXS B. 
VAif Zandt, Member or Conqrbsb. Twrhtt- 
BBCONO DZBTRXCT OF PXNNSTZ.VAmA, BXFORX 
TKB House COACMZTTBK ON PUBLIC WORXB 
ZH OPPOSmOH TO TBZ PROPOSED CONSTXUC- 
Tzoif OF THE St. Lawrence Bxawat and 
Power Project 

Mr. Ohalrman, I want to thank this com¬ 
mittee for giving me the opportunity to 
appear before you to exprees my opposition 
to the construction of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and" power project. 

I am shre that every member of this com¬ 
mittee knows of my opposition to the proj¬ 
ect, not alone this year, but dating back to 
the late thirties when I became a Member 
of Congress. 1 have left no stone unturned 
to arouse oppoeltlon to the St. Lawrence 
project because I feel It is not in the best In¬ 
terest of the country from any standpoint. 

As a Representative in Congress from the 
central Pennsylvania area, I am conseloue 
that not only la the great State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania adversely affected by the St. Lawrence 
project, but the neighboring Middle Atlantic 
and eeaboard Statee are affected likewise. In 
a few words, if the propoeed project Should 
become a reality It will strike at the very 
heart of onr Industrial economy and in ad¬ 
dition destroy the Jobe d thousands upon 
thousands of good American oitlBens. 


It la neadlass for me to consume the time 
of this committee by rdiashlng the testi¬ 
mony that has been presented In support of 
or against the St. Lawrence project. For 
years It has been before Congress and experts 
have testified on every conceivable phase of 
the proposal. Tha results are that you have 
volumee of jpast testimony as well as the 
arguments for and against ths proposed 
waterway during the present hearings. 

I have followed the hearings very closely, 
and in my opinion, the advooatee of the 
St. Lawrence seaway have not Jiutlfled Its 
construction. In a few words, I base my con¬ 
victions on the fact that— 

1. With our country staggering from the 
effects of a huge national debt and taxes at 
a point where they are proving punitive, this 
is no time to attempt to saddle the American 
taxpayere with an expenditure that may run 
from mUllone to billions of dollars. 

2. ReoognlBlng that we are in the midst of 
an emergency that may throw us into a third 
world war and with our national resources 
being strained to build an adequate national 
defense, this Is no time to divert manpower 
and materials for a project that cannot pos¬ 
sibly be completed within a period of from 
S to 7 years. Our energies should be applied 
in the preservation of our national economy. 

3. The proponents of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way are taking a eelfish viewpoint when they 
seek to establish a waterway and power proj¬ 
ect that will benefit Canada in particular, 
and only 15 percent of oiur own population at 
the expense of 85 percent of the American 
taxpayers. These advocates of this Interna¬ 
tional ditch and Government-subsidized 
power project have completely turned their 
backs on literally millions of Americans who 
will be affected adversely by this twin project. 

4. The assertion that the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project Is vital to our na¬ 
tional defense Is without foundation. When 
I make this statement I have in mind the 
question of iron ore, hydro power, shipbuild¬ 
ing facilities, etc., etc. 

To the contrary. Instead of this project be¬ 
ing. necessary to national defense, the twin 
proposal would create a project that could 
not be defended In the event of an all-out 
war. Therefore It will not strengthen our 
national defense, but in fact will add to the 
Job of defending ourselves. 

Gentlemen, those are my convictions, and 
to supplement my views I should like your 
kind permission to insert at this point copies 
of my several radio apeeohes and other state¬ 
ments that 1 have made in outlining my op¬ 
poeltlon to the St. Lawrence eeaway and 
power project. In conclusion 1 wish to ex¬ 
press again my appreciation for the privilege 
of appearing before you and of stressing the 
Blncerlty of my views. 1 hope that when you 
vote on the proposed legislation that your 
decision Will be of a negative nature. 


The MzcArthiir Coitroferty, and Tribvte 
to the Late Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
herg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WIUJAM BENTON 

OF connbcticut 

IN THE SENATE OP THE U NI TED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. X ask 
unanimoua consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recoko two excel¬ 
lent editorials from the Mfiy S Issue t>f 
America, national Catholic weekly ye- 
view. 1 eonflaratulate the editor for bis 
brilliant analysis in the editorial eR- 
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titled “An Unbalanced Strategy/* which 
discusses the MacArthur case. I con¬ 
gratulate him further for his penetrat¬ 
ing insight, in his editorial entiUed 
“Senator Vandenberg’s Greatness,” into 
Senator Vandenberg’s crucial role in the 
development of our foreign policy from 
January of 1945 onward. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

An Unbalanced Strateot 

When General MacArthur delivered his elo¬ 
quent address befoxe the Joint meeting of 
both Houses of Congress on April 19. he 
opened with this plea: 

"I do not stand here as advocate for any 
partisan cause • • • i trust, therefore, 
that ynu will do me the Justice of receiving 
that which 1 have to say as solely expressing 
the considered viewpoint of a fellow Ameri¬ 
can.” 

This was certainly the least the general 
could ask of a country he had always loyal¬ 
ly, and through lung periods even gloriously, 
served during 62 years In the United States 
Army. 

From the point of view of the editors of 
America, It seems to us that our readers 
should also do us the Justice of receiving 
what we have to say about the general's 
report In the same nonpartisan spirit. Let 
us say immediately that here, as in most 
matters of public policy, we are not trying to 
express the views of anybody but ourselves. 
The only contribution we can make Is to try 
to annlyee the question, on which all our 
editors are agreed, in the light of the world¬ 
wide political, economic, social, military, 
moral, end religious factors to which we de¬ 
vote, week by week, whatever abilities and 
knowledge we may Ljssess. 

1. General MacArthur argued that if we 
knocked out Red China, wo would effectively 
thwart the threat of world commu’' im. He 
did not show how this strategy would pro¬ 
vide a defense ^or this country against Soviet 
Russia. We have ourselves published a great 
deal on communism in the Far East, and do 
not, we think, underestimate the Importance 
of that vast area. But we cannot see, from 
what the general said, how Soviet Russia 
Itself can be defeated In the Far East. 

The fact remains that there are other 
areas whose Importance must at least be 
discussed before a reasonable Judgment can 
be rendered on the delicate balance of our 
foreign policy. The first of these Is Western 
Europe. The nations of Western Etirope, as 
Paul Hoffman, former administrator of the 
Marshall plan, declared in Chicago on April 
20. outproduce Russia In coal, steel, and 
electrical power. At least since 1947, and 
even since 1940, our foreign policy, studiously 
designed after a careful canvass of all the 
areas of the world, has been hinged on 
Europe. We won a smashing victory In the 
last war by putting Europe first, over the 
objections. It will be recalled, of General 
MacArthur. We lost China after the war, 
partly through our own mismanagement, 
partly through the unmanageableness of that 
ocean of humanity. 

Then there Is the Middle East, the source 
of 76 percent of the oil Europe needs and 
of 20 to 30 percent of the oil this hemisphere 
uses. Anyone who reads the newspapers 
knows that Soviet Russia may try to pluck 
that prize any day now. 

2. General MacArthur made no attempt 
whatsoever to prove that we could at present 
wage a full-scale war in both the Far East 
and in the European-Middle East theater. 
Labeling as "defeatism” the opinions of those 
who think we cannot is hardly an argument. 
It we cannot, we must make a choice, and 
make It In full view of all the factors involved 
In both areas. 


8. As for Korea, itself, very great doubt 
exists, which he did nothing to dispel, that 
the steps the General suggests would bring 
the early "victory” there which he seemed to 
promise. His whole case depends on his 
statement: "and the Soviet will not neces¬ 
sarily mesh Its actions with our moves” on 
the Korean front. That Is the nub of the 
problem—not to expose ourselves anywhere 
to Russian intervention that will catch or 
throw us off balance. 

If Russia has any sense It would "mesh Its 
actions with our moves," though not "neces¬ 
sarily" in the Far East. If It did, the bot¬ 
tom would drop out of the MacArthur 
strategy, and of our whole strategy of 
national security. 

"In war there is no substitute lor victory.” 
How true. But the Korean war, or even a 
full-scale Red-Chlnese war. Is not the real 
war we must make sure to win. We might 
better pull out of Korea, were that necessary, 
than Jeopardize our defense against our real 
enemy—the Soviet Union—who cannot be 
defeated in Asia. Of course, If he can, we 
are wrong. 

As In the last war. If we can first take care 
of our major foe wherever he applies his full 
strength, we can thereafter take care of our 
lesser foe ansrtime we choose. The only fatal 
mistake we could make would be to try to 
reverse this strategy. 

Senatob Vamdenserg’b Greatness 

Tributes to Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Republican, of Michigan, who passed away 
In his sleep on April 18, were spread over 16 
pages of the OoNckEssioNAL Record. They 
attest to a bipartisan conviction that a truly 
great statesman had passed from the United 
States Senate. 

Senator Vandenberg's claim to greatness 
rests upon a long succession of truly notable 
contributions packed Into five critical years, 
from 1C45 to 1960. If ever we win through 
to an enduring peace, we shall owe our good 
fortune in no small measure to the unremit¬ 
ting and laborious statesmanship he lavished 
on its foundations. 

That labor began with his celebrated Sen¬ 
ate address of January 10, 1945. Convinced 
that "world war 111 would open new labo¬ 
ratories of death too horrible to contem¬ 
plate." he courageously renounced what he 
had called his Insulationism. He called for 
maximum American cooperation to make 
the basic idea of Dumbarton Oaks (the pro¬ 
posed world-security organization] succeed. 
President Roosevelt promptly appointed him 
to the United States delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference on the U. N. Charter. 
On October 4. 1948, the Senator ascribed to 
Republican initiative what had been n 
reality his own personal accomplishments In 
1945: 

"The word 'Justice' never once appeared in 
the main body of the original draft. The 
Idea of Justice as the only basis of lasting 
peace was written Into the Charter—and 
repeatedly—on Republican Initiative." 

But this was not all: 

"So was article 14, without which the 
Charter would freeze a static world without 
hope of overtaking the mistakes of yesterday. 
So was article 61, which makes possible effec¬ 
tive 'regional arrangements’ which are of 
such vital current importance.” 

The Senator early developed, and later sold 
to Secretary of State Byrnes, his "get tough 
with Russia" attitude. Re told one of our 
editors that at San Francisco, where he en¬ 
gaged In an 8-day duel with Molotov over 
article 14; "I pounded the table as hard as 
Molotov did, and he seemed to respect me 
for It.” 

As soon as It became clearly evident that 
the U. N. could not attain its collective- 
security purposes, the Senator devised his 
famous Vandenberg resolution of June 11. 
1948. When approved by the Senate by a 


decisive vote of 64-4, it paved the way for 
the Atlantic pact, which was signed Just a 
year later. 

Another contribution he made, again In 
line with his principle of regional arrange¬ 
ments as supplementary to the U. N., was his 
support of the Rio Pact for Hemispheric De¬ 
fense In 1947. Sumner Welles has credited 
him with saving the inter-American system. 

The bipartisan foreign program which has 
succeeded best—^the Marshall plan—owes a 
great deal to Senator Vandenberg. In the 
spring o' 1948 the strongest opposition came 
from those who would not accept the Admin¬ 
istration's proposal that it be administered 
by the Secretary of State, a political official 
whose economic wisdom Congress doubted. 
Vandenberg had the Brookings Institution 
devise the plan which Paul Hoffman, an ex¬ 
ceptionally able businessman of free enter¬ 
prise convictions, has administered with al¬ 
most sensational success. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg’s patriotism. Indeed, 
was heroic. He deferred too long, out of zeal 
for his country’s welf 9 .re. submitting to sur¬ 
gery. Grieved as we are at the loss of this 
spirit who soared high above partisan con¬ 
siderations, we thank God for his greatness 
and pray for the repose of his great soul. 


Point 4 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE MEADER 

OF MICHIO'N 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, May 2, t9Sl 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Saginaw (Mich.) News of April 25, 
1951; 

Handt.ing or Point 4 Can Be Done Sensibly 

Representative George Meader, Michigan 
Republican from Ann Arbor, has proposed a 
bipartisan commission to study and investi¬ 
gate the problem of aiding underdeveloped 
areas under President Truman's point 4 pro¬ 
gram and to formulate plans and recom¬ 
mendations from time to time. It would be 
a continuing commission, composed of 10 
members named by the President, six from 
private life and four from the executive 
branch of the Government, two Senators 
named by the Vice President, and two Repre¬ 
sentatives named by the Speaker of the 
House. In each category, not more than half 
could be from the same political party. 

Representative Meader would apply point 4 
money in the traditional American way—to 
help the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas to help themselves, rather than to try 
to do it for them. He makes a strong argu¬ 
ment for such treatment of point 4 funds: 

"Let us reaffirm our faith in the economic 
and political philosophy upon which this 
Republic was founded. Let us believe that 
the liberation of the forces of the human soul 
which conquered our own wilderness and 
harnessed the forces of nature for the ben¬ 
efit of ourselves and our posterity can like¬ 
wise be employed for the benefit of peoples 
who only now are emerging from the shackles 
of feudalism and slavery. Let us act in 
that faith. With humility and anxious to 
absorb the many advantages of the culture of 
the peoples whose material lot is less pleas¬ 
ant than ours, let us offer to contribute the 
pioneering, courageous, enterprising spirit 
which is our inheritance. But let it be the 
voluntary and spontaneous contribution of 
the American people in a self-sustaining, 
mutually beneficial economic movement. 
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Let 1 M JAOt edmit deeadenoe and Impotenoe 
in Iree enterprise system through en« 
gasiiig la state-owned, tax-supported pro- 
patetaiT activities remlntsoent of the to¬ 
talitarian socialism we abhor.** 

Representative Masnaa'a plan calls for the 
creation of conditions in the underdevel¬ 
oped areas that will attract private invest¬ 
ment, not mertiy the haad-out of American 
public money, at the expense of American 
taxpayers. It Is c^pposed to the practice of 
making leans to foreign governments, which 
tend to put those governments Into private 
business. In competition with private biui- 
nessmen. and to drive away private Invest- 

WllUs H. Hall, secretary of the Detroit 
Board of Commeroe, pointed up the danger 
in loans to foreign governments when, on 
hla return from a trip to South America: 
he urged the United States to sell more 
machinery to South American countries. 
He quoted President Peron of Argentina as 
sayl^ that the United States Is giving too 
much money to foreli^ governments. Peron 
was quoted as saying. **When this Is done, 
the money is used mainly for political pur¬ 
poses.*' Dictator Juan Peron certainly 
should know what he Is talking about when 
he talks of this matter. 

Administration reaction to Representative 
Mxaosx's proposal will be interesting to 
watch. If the administration Is sincerely 
anxious to help underdeveloped areas. It is 
difficult to figure a better way. 

But if the administration Is more anxious 
Just to spend American money, keeping con¬ 
trol of that money for use where it feels It 
will do the most political good, and promot- 
izig socialistic development in those areas, 
rather than the American enterin-ise system. 
It will hardly show any Interest In a bi¬ 
partisan commission. 

If that is the admlnietratlon'e Idea of 
point four, it wlU prefer to turn Ito admin¬ 
istration over to Dean Aoheeon, aa President 
Truman recently announced his intention 
of doing. 


DgfcBte Mineralt Progrui 

SXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALTERS. BARING 

or MSVSBS 

IN XMiii SOUSE OP BBPRyiHICNXA'H VE8 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, during the past months the im¬ 
portance of our own strategic minerals 
has been greatly emphasised by world 
conditions. Recently I was appointed 
chairman of a special Subcommittee To 
Investigate Strategic Minerals, and 
largely attended hearings were con¬ 
ducted at Ely. Nev., and Phoenix, Ariz. 
I am submitting my opening statement 
made at the Ely. Nev., hearings to the 
Members of Congress for their perusal: 
Btateiixmt or RcmnMTATivK WAx.Tn 8. Bax- 

ZMO. IIXWXR or OOMOKXSS, WABBmOTOK, 

D. C.. CRAUtKAN 

It ta a great pleasure to be In By. the cen¬ 
ter of so many smaU mine activities, and 
Z hope to make many friends here. 

As you all know. Z am a member of the 
House Committee on Interior and inmUr 
Affairs, fcmerly known as the PubUc Lande 
Committee. Among other things within our 
Jurisdiction Is mining legislation and to some 
extent, through special snboommitteee. the 
polldalg of the Oovemment agenelea dealing 
with mining and the defense minerals pro¬ 
gram. 


A flood of mall In both* the Bouse and the 
Senate indicates dissatisfaction with the way 
the defense agencies and especially the De¬ 
fense Production Administration Is handling 
the emergency program. Small and mar¬ 
ginal miners particularly are complaining. 
Certain programs which operated with rea¬ 
sonable satisfaction during the last war have 
been Ignored and the Government has 
launched out on a completely new track 
which does not seem to he getting results. 
We want to know from the miners them¬ 
selves: why. 

Chairman John R. Mussocx: of the Interior 
and Insular Affaire Committee, knowing my 
long-standing Interest in mining and espe¬ 
cially In the small and marginal miner, has 
appednted me chairman of a special subcom¬ 
mittee to investigate the emergency minerals 
program and to devise legislation to supple¬ 
ment that of the Defense Production Act 
which now does not seem to be getting 
results. 

The subcommittee wants you to tell your 
story for the record so that it may be taken 
back to Washington and the brass hats re¬ 
sponsible confronted with what you miners 
think of what I call the do-nothing program. 

I want to point out that our committee 
has discussed this matter with the Interior 
Department since 104B and has made what 
we consider to be constructive suggeetlons 
based upon the experience of the last war. 
Our suggestions not only have gone imheed- 
ed but have been ignored. The Defense 
Production Act was slgtMd early last Septem¬ 
ber. We thought that the agencies would 
be all ready for D-day. Congress shelled 
out 1600,000.000 sa a little capital to start 
them in business, of which mining should 
have a share. 

A new agency, the Defense Minerals 
Administration, was set up within the In¬ 
terior Department. The resources and per¬ 
sonnel of the Bureau of Mlnec and the USQB 
vrae put at Its disposal. The staff estimate 
for DMA throi 4 :h to June of this year Is 
134 people plus, mind you, the svsllable 
staffs of the Bureau of Mines and USOS. 
It Is estimated that the overhead of DMA 
to March 31 will have been over half a 
million dollars. Xn the fiscal year 1D31 It 
will spend money lor overhead at the rate 
of more than a million dollars a year of 
which something over $900,000 will be for 
salaries. 

It Is nearly 7 months since the program 
was authorised by the Congress and. al¬ 
though 1 could go into the results in detail, 
I have not the time hen —we cam" to bear 
you. not me: I will give you a few figures: 
Already there have been piled up In Wash¬ 
ington about 850 applioations for various 
kinds of aid, of which perhaps 800 are for 
financial aid. The balance are for procure¬ 
ment contracts and certificates of amortisa¬ 
tion. 

To date—and the Oovemment representa¬ 
tives can correct me If I am wrong—^no ap¬ 
plication has been certified by DMA for a 
loan and.not l penny bas been disbursed. 

DMA bas oertlllsd to tbe Defense Pro¬ 
duction Administration 11 purchase con¬ 
tracts and to date, according to a letter from 
Administrator Boyd to Senator Jamss B. 
MuaiAT, only one contract has been signed 
by the General Services Administration of 
those oertlfled and that one is for tungsten. 
Clearly, something is wrong. Where the 
fault lies within the i^ndee is up to us to 
discover by meuis of hearings In Washing¬ 
ton. What we want to know now is how you 
are faring, how you like the program, and 
What you think Should be done about it. 

Senator MmuuT, who bas had a vast ex¬ 
perience with Government mineral and 
metal programs, thinks thsre Is a reasonably 
clean-cut adulAon. That entails new Isgls- 
tetlon. Z have Jolnsd with Senator Mua- 
EAT in the so-called Ilurray-Baring bill, 
copies of which you have. 


I am glad to have with ms Btu Broadgate, 
for many years technical consultant to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Mining and Mtn- 
erale Industry and a director of your own 
small-mines organSaaUms. Bill was with 
Senatenr Scrugbam when Jim beaded a simi¬ 
lar subcommittee, and he participated in 
past hearings all over tbe country on this 
■ubject. 

Dr. Boyd tells us. **Althou^ there has been 
agency discussion with resp^ to a premium 
bonus or Incentive-payment system, such a 
system Is not authorised under Public Law 
774 (Defense Production Act) and conse¬ 
quently the DMA has not been in a position 
to recommend specific changes in this di¬ 
rection." 

We feel, therefore, that now Is the time 
to fill that deficiency, hence the Murray- 
Barlng bill. 

The so-called fifty-fifty exploration pro¬ 
gram now has been O. K.'d by Secretary 
Chapman, but the Bureau of the Budget 
has not as yet furnished the funds. I do 
not like this program. I wonder If you do? 
I like the program which we had under the 
1046 act and this, with modifications to 
bring It up to date, hae been Incorporated 
in my bill, H. R. 2862. Tbe old program 
showed real reaults and this one should do 
better. 

I have one piece of good news: A special 
application form for mining has been ap¬ 
proved and la at the printers, so you will not 
have to bother with the present 12-pago 
monstrosity. 

X do not believe in the preeent DMA poli¬ 
cies in certlfirlng procurement contracts. I 
think if we went the wes snd minerals we 
should be willing to pay the price to get them 
out and buy them In any quantity, however 
small, at a figure within which each mine 
can live, but without giving windfalls to 
low-cost producers. The small and marginal 
miner Is the backbone of the West and It is 
time we started him digging. 

There Is no reason why. 30 days after the 
Murray-Barlng bill is signed Into law, Nevada 
mining should not be btnaslng with life and 
activity. 

Tell the subcommittee jrour story In your 
own words, Drankly. and let us have your 
suggestions as to how tbe small and mar¬ 
ginal miner can beet eontrlbute to the emer¬ 
gency effort—If the Government will let you. 
Later, If you wish, I shall explain the work¬ 
ing of the Mxuray-Barlng bill If there are 
any parts you do not understand. 

We are fortunate enough to have with 
ua today from the Government, Mr. J. L. 
Bofttund, chief counsel of Defense Minerals 
Administration to represent Dr. Boyd, the 
Administrator. 

Also Capt. H. C. MsttU. Jr., who spends all 
the atoekplle money for the Government. 
Captain Maull is Acting Director of the Pur¬ 
chase Division of EPS, the Emergency Pro¬ 
curement Services of tbe General Services 
Administration, which does most of the Gov¬ 
ernment buying. All mineral and metal 
oentraete have to pass his scrutiny. Xncl- 
d«Qtdlly, be was a lifelong friend of our 
beloved Jim Serugham. Captain Maull is a 
red-tape eutter from way back and 1 have 
beard it said that if he had 20 brothers like 
Mm in the Government, things would really 
hum. 

With Captain Maull is Mr. Robert Bradford, 
of thle GSA regtai; Mr. Otto BUne, of the 
Denver GSA reMon; and Mr. ihiirteU, who 
Is liaison man between GSA and DMA. 

If there are any other Government officials 
present, please identify yourself for the 

These gentlemen are here to answer your 
questions and I ask that they atay a few 
minutes after the hearing so that any of 
you who vdsh to dlseuss your problems with 
them may do ao. X may oaU some of them 
to the stand later to discuss their programs. 

I would now like to make spe^ com¬ 
mendation to my good friends of the White 
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Pine Ohamber of Commarce and Mines. 
They have always stood by me In all miwiwg 
situations. A year ago they held another 
meeting for us here, which was a very fine 
meeting. We got some very good testimony, 
and I certainly want to thank you gentle¬ 
men of the White Pine Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Mines, and In particular Cecil E. 
Qeraghty, for the very good work which they 
have always done. 

I have already said plenty at this time, 
and I don’t have a thing more to say except 
that I really believe that you have been 
doing a swell Job. There Is one thing that 
I do know. I know that whenever we call 
on you to testify, you are always ready to 
answer. I want you to know that that Is 
something that we really appreciate out here 
in Ely. 


Smash the Trojaa Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or MxmnesoTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 

JIf oiutay, April 16, 1951 

Mr. JtTDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I include an arti¬ 
cle from the New Leader. The article 
deals with Red fifth column operating 
in democratic countries, particularly 
Prance. The author, E. V. Yourievsky. 
is a veteran Russian Socialist who was 
employed by the Soviet Oovernment as 
an economist and was one of the authors 
of the first Soviet 6-year plan. He has 
been a refugee in Western Europe for 
many years. 

The article follows: 

Smash thx TxojAxt Horse 
(By E. V. Yourievsky) 

The United States, Canada. New Zealand, 
and Australia have taken a number of meas¬ 
ures against the Communist fifth coliunn. 
In England, the general secretary of the 
transport-workers union, Arthur Deakln, 
spoke of the necessity of banning the Com¬ 
munist Party, which Is not a party, like 
other parties, but an organlxed conspiracy 
against the country and the English people. 
And Prime Minister Attlee commented on the 
Sheffield congress of the so-called Partisans 
of Peace: "There are limits to our patience. 
The time will come when we must slam 
the door In the face of those who wish to 
burn our house down." 

Sentiment In favor of restricting the Krem¬ 
lin party’s freedom of action has finally 
manifested Itself In France, too. At the 
last congress of the Radical Party, even 
Edouard Herrlot burst out: "There Is plenty 
of room In Russia. Let the Communists go 
there before we declare war on them." The 
Idea of restricting the Communists Is also 
evident In the proposals to change the 
French electoral system, now based on pro¬ 
portional representation. The changes might 
well reduce Moscow's delegatlmx of 187 depu¬ 
ties In the French Assembly, But even If 
the Commxmlsts only had 80, or 60, delegates, 
the basic question of their party’s freedom 
of action would remain. 

A weak-willed democratic credo prevailing 
In this country has made the Communist 
Party sacrosanct, at least till recently. TSke 
Le Monde, for example, the best democratio 
paper in Prance, which categorically rejects 
any restrictions upon the freedom of the 
Communist Party. Even though it Is well 
aware of the party's character and aims, Le 
Monde wrote: 


'The essence of democracy lies In the fact 
that it grants llber^ even to those who. like 
the Communists, make use of liberty In order 
to destroy it. This conviction Is neither 
naivete nor weakness, but an expression of 
the most profoimd faith in man. It is the 
faith that, if good and evil, truth and false¬ 
hood, contend with the same weapons (1. e., 
with equal freedom) good will triumph 
in the end." 

The philosophy expressed In this formula 
leads straight to the religion of Leo Tolstoy, 
the Idea of nonreslstanoe to evil. Asked once 
what he would do if thugs broke into his 
house to murder his children. Tolstoy re¬ 
plied: “All 1 could do would be to try to 
convince them that it would serve no pur¬ 
pose and was wrong." The Russian reli¬ 
gious philosopher Nicholas Berdayev has 
commented that it Is quite easy to show that 
If one does not oppose evil with force, evil 
always triumphs, but Tolstoy rested his hope 
on a historic miracle and. In the name of 
faith In the miracle of Ood’s direct Inter¬ 
vention. proposed to risk the destruction of 
society, the state, civilization, the destruc¬ 
tion of the world which was based on false¬ 
hood and violence. 

Obviously, Le Monde does not believe in 
such salvation by the intervention of provi¬ 
dence. Even the devout Francois Maurlao 
does not believe In it. But If one does not 
equate the risk of the destruction of society 
with the risk of losing a game of poker, then 
the democratic credo of Le Monde’s editors— 
and others like them in the west—is wretched 
counsel for these da]ni. A man who sings 
the abstract tune that the Communists, even 
though they are dedicated to murdering free¬ 
dom. miut be granted complete freedom, is, 
subjectively, in his own estimation, a gallant 
knight of democracy. Objectively, he may be 
its gravedigger. 

TKX OAT-TO-DAT ISSUES 

What are the real questions which arise 
today In democratic countries subjected to 
Communist pressure, like France? Here are 
several: 

1. Can a democratic government admit to 
Its ranks officials who, as Communist Party 
members, must promote by every possible 
means the disintegration of democratio 
order? 

9. Can democratic nations tolerate Judges 
who are so frightened by the thought of 
possible Communist accession to power that 
they either acquit Communist lawbreakers 
or else pass rldlculoiisly small sentences? 

8. Must a democracy concerned with Its 
defense tolerate propagation of the doctrine 
of military Insubordination? At the trial 
of the saboteurs who tried to wreck the air¬ 
craft carrier Dixmude, the theory was ad¬ 
vanced that soldiers and sailors are subject 
only to the dictates of their own convic¬ 
tions, not to any requirements of military 
discipline. The Communist Party expounds 
this doctrine quite effectively In Toulon— 
an arsenal and naval base. 

4. Communist detachments have converted 
nationalized enterprises into virtual party 
bastions. Injecting unrelated political de¬ 
mands into economic demands calculated 
to produce Infiatlon, the Commimlsts use 
them to maintain pressure on the Govern¬ 
ment at every pretext. Strikes In the gas 
and electric stations, for example, to say 
nothing of the water-supply system, create 
a tremendous Impression. Must a demo¬ 
cratic government unconditionally recognize 
the unlimited right to strike In the most 
vital public service Industries? 

6. Ptance has placed a detachment of vol¬ 
unteers at the disposal of the U. N. In Korea* 
The Communist press urged the crews of the 
steamers Tafna, Athoi, and Pastsur not to 
transport them. Can a democratic govern¬ 
ment tolerate an atmosphere of terror so 
great that such volunteers beg that their 
names be kept secret lest their families be 


subjected to attacks and threats by the 
Communists? 

6. French troops are fighting In Indo¬ 
china against Stalin’s prot4g6. Ho Chi Mlnh. 
A French Communist Party represenutlve 
goes to see the Vletmlnh dictator, travels all 
over his territory, and then returns to write 
articles in the French Communist press ex¬ 
tolling the achievements of Ho’s troops, who, 
happily, are now capable of mauling a con¬ 
siderable number of French. 

Since French Communist leaders have 
made it plain that they wUl aid the Soviet 
aggressor in every way In the event of war. 
the French Government has been setting up 
a clvUlan defense organization to protect 
public buildings, railroads and highways, 
combat sabotage, and aid In tracking down 
parachutists. No one will dare Join this 
organization—we will kill these "militia¬ 
men.’’ the Communist press hints broadly. 
It elaborates this point with a cartoon show¬ 
ing Defense Idlnister Jules Moch (who pro¬ 
posed the militia) trembling with fear be¬ 
fore the corpses of Laval and other "militia¬ 
men’’ dangling from scaffolds. 

Is thU sort of freedom of the press tol¬ 
erable? 

7. The Government knows full well the 
location of the Communist Party "center" 
which receives orders from Moscow, spreads 
lies on a grand scale, and prescribes tech- 
nlques for subversive activities. Protected 
by the parliamentary Inununity of the depu¬ 
ties who make it up and enjoying complete 
freedom, this center expands and reinforces 
its power with every passing day. Must the 
Government confine Itself to punishing 
underlings (like the port workers who re¬ 
fuse to unload war materiel) while timidly 
bypassing the center Itself? 

WHAT or BOCXAX. RBVOLtmOMt 

These are the questions which arise dally 
in France. Yet when It comes to actively 
fighting the Communists, a misconception 
Of the nature of the struggle often prevents 
many western politicians from generating 
effective action. ’This misconception was 
well Illustrated by two recent articles in the 
weekly Populalre-Dlmanche. The author, a 
secretary of the French Socialist Party, calls 
the Communist Party an organization of 
lies, espionage, treason, sabotage, and 
tyranny—but Is opposed to banning It. He 
says, first, that the existing laws are ade¬ 
quate; second, that suppression would martjrr 
the Communist Party and finally, that the 
chief weapon against Stalinism Is not repres¬ 
sion but political, social, and economic re¬ 
forms which, so to speak. Immunize the peo¬ 
ple against the Soviet vims. ’The realization 
of the aggregate of major socio-economic re¬ 
forms Is called by this writer the social revo. 
lutlon. "’The stmggle against the Stalinist 
fifth column,” he insists, "requires this so¬ 
cial revolution.” 

Undoubtedly, reforms carried out boldly 
and in time—not in Syngman Rhee style or 
in the anemic liberal fashion observed In 
Italy—can undermine the chances of some 
dictators, although it must be observed that 
it will not undermine those who arrive In 
Soviet tanks. But when one speaks of 
"revolution," one should remember that the 
entire world Is caught up In a whirl of tech¬ 
nical, cidtural, social, economic, and politi¬ 
cal changes. To the leadership of this 
world-wide revolution, two systems, two 
world outlooks lay claim. 

It is a great mistake to think that the 
struggle for such leadership is between a 
moderate, social reformist, liberal-socialist 
philosophy and another which Is moving in 
the same direction, but Is genuinely revolu¬ 
tionary, broader and bolder, and does not hes¬ 
itate to use coarse, plebeian methods. It Is a 
mistake to think that the difference between 
them can to any degree be compared with 
that which once separated Aristide Brland 
and Eduard Bernstein from Karl Llebknccht 
and Jules Guesde. 
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The division between the two systems sc- 
tually springs from the fact that Lenin's at¬ 
tempt to create socialism by force led to the 
complete, nightmarish degeneration of the 
entire undertaking and to the eetablishment 
ot the system we now call totalitarian. The 
difference does not lie In the contravt be¬ 
tween “moderation** and **revolutlonary 
spirit.” or in the fact that they destroy pri¬ 
vate property and plan their economy ruth¬ 
lessly while we do It differently, but in a 
basic difference In attitude toward the Indi- 
vldue\ toward human life. 

SHAW SAW TUB DXnxaBNCX 

Bernard Shaw was one. of the first to under¬ 
stand this. After a vieit to Russia, he 
rapturously wrote that “she has tiirnod up¬ 
side down the most Important established 
and fixed standards.” She had banished, as 
a superstitious prejudice, the utterly worth¬ 
less, false idea of the supposedly sacred value 
of human life and the human personality, 
replacing It with a purely ‘‘utilitarian'' ap¬ 
proach to man. The right to life by no 
means belongs to every person, but only to 
those who can “Justify'' their existence to 
the state and Its rulers. And the latter, 
Shaw explained with obvious approval, are 
chosen by nobody In Russia; they choose 
themselves, finding themselves the most 
w<xrthy to be the power group. 

When it appears that an individual cannot 
“Justify” his existence to this power group 
of supermen, displeases them, is superfluous 
and useless to them, annoys, frightens, or up¬ 
sets them, “he must be rooted out of society 
like a weed." And the Judgment “must be 
swift." 

Without the slightest revulsion. Shaw de¬ 
scribed how an agent of the Cheka comes to 
the doomed man, claps him on the shoulder 
and says: “This way, citiaen.” And the 
“weed” is rooted out. 

“A considerable part of the secret of Rus¬ 
sian communism's success,” Shaw concluded, 
“is explained by the fact that, henceforth, 
every Russian knows that. If he doesn't make 
his life a paying proposition (from the point 
of view of the state, that Is) he will lose 
It.” 

Shaw's article, printed In a British Com¬ 
munist organ In 1932, was later translated 
and published In nwvda. One Soviet Journ¬ 
alist has recounted that Maxim Oorky. upon 
reading the manuacr^it, became terrified and 
“started to groan.” but Stalin ordered it pub¬ 
lished without any editorial remarks. This 
Is imderstandable. Shaw, who was not a 
nonconformist for nothing, clearly under¬ 
stood what “the Immortality oX the develop¬ 
ing Stalinist revolution” consisted of, what It 
had “turned upside down.” what was the 
basis for the dark gospel of Stalin. The 
Stalinist revolution, as It moves onward and 
develops dlalei'.cally, must lead to something 
similar to Orwell's ghastly Nineteen Eighty- 
four. 

Some of the features of the other revolu¬ 
tion can be seen In Scandinavia, America, 
France, and the British Commonwealth— 
sometimes only In fragmentary form or in 
blueprint. In various spheres and In variant 
fOTms. What underlies all of these variants 
Is the attempt to develop the idea of the 
value of the Individual. At first Inculcated 
by religion but later secularising itself, this 
Idea has established Itself as an incontro¬ 
vertible categorical imperative. No one who 
repudiates it can call himself a democrat. 

While revolution of the Stalinist type, 
overturning the entire social structure of na¬ 
tions. Is, of course, social revolution, it is in 
Its essence counterrevolutionary. Spirit¬ 
ually and polltlcaUy. it Is a throw-back to 
centuries ago, reversing the clearly charted 
direction of development. At the bottom of 
every act of the Kremlin and its minions 
abroad lies—both ocmselously and unoon- 
aelously-~a monstrous view of man. This Is 
the abyss dividing the two types ot world¬ 
wide revolution. 


Lenin considered the peaceful eoeelstenee 
of capitalism and socialism impossible., Be 
was mistaken, as the close hannony between 
not complexly capitalist Amerlce and not 
completely Socialist Britain Indicates. But 
what Is truly difficult to Imagine Is the peace¬ 
ful coexlstenee of Ahrlman and Ormasd. 
good and evil, a system which exalts the 
Individual and a system which denies the In¬ 
dividual. with totalitarian despotism aspir¬ 
ing to world mastery, a clash between it and 
democracy Is Inevitable. One or the other 
antagonist must disappear. And the victor 
will not be he who Is morally superior, but— 
to tell the sad truth—he who proves [riiyal- 
cally stronger. 

Our French writer says: Let us carry out 
reforms and social revolution, and we shall 
triumph. Btit he Shuts his eyes to the fact 
that the projected Atlantic armies cannot 
halt the enemy If, In their rear, on the terri¬ 
tory of the democracies, the Communist fifth 
columns are permitted to operate freely. TO 
supplement the Atlantic military pact, there 
must be an Atlantic political pact by which 
the democracies conoertedly paralyze the 
Communist parties. Democracy that is not 
dying, that believes In itself, that wishes to 
live and to fight for its Ideals, must eliminate 
the Communists before It Is too late. In the 
Interest of our self-preservation, the Com¬ 
munists must be dep^ved of the freedom to 
m\irder freedom. We must destroy the 
Trojan horse before It destroys us. 


A Few Samplea of Letters From CoMtiln- 
eoti re Geneifil iUcArtiivr 
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HON. UWRENCEE SMITH 

or WUCONSXN 

IN THE HOUSE OP RSPRESENTATlVBS 

Wednesday, May 2,19S1 

Mr. SMITH ot Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks. I am inserting Just a tew copies 
of letters received from constituents, all 
dealing with the firing of . General Mac- 
Arthur. The people are aroused and 
Indignant. 

Dklavan, W»., April 11,19S1. 
Lawrsncb H. Smith, 

Congress of the United States, 

House of Representatives, 
Washiimton, D. C. 

Dkax Lawxxmcx Smith: This small town 
today has the hxuh of deep and unspeakable 
grief. The knowledge that our one and only 
American hope, Oen. Douglas MacArthur has 
been fired, leaves us shocked, void of hope, 
of patriotism, of a future for our sons and 
their sons. 

All the fine, the good things we have 
taught our children to be, stand for naught. 
We Anu^oan mothers and fathers must 
now admit to them that courage, decency, 
education, and honesty are of little use in 
the America of today. 

We must now teach them to use their 
wits, seek gold and power above all else, and 
always say “Yes” to the man higher up 
whether he be a Costello, an Alger Hiss, or 
a pajama-clad President. 

My father wrote a song when Z was small 
called Land of the Free. My brother and 
son were brought up on it. The chorus 
went like this; 

“America, fair land of mine, home of Wit 
Just and true. 

All baU to thee, land of the free, the red, 
the white, the blue.** 


What has: happened to this wonderful 
oountryT" 

May Ood help you in your office. May Be 
help us all from this dark day forward. 

Vary sincerely. 

u.. Aprtt II, mi. 
Bon. Lawsbiicb B. 8Mxra. 

DBAS CoNoaxseMAM: 1 muat finally break 
my long allenca. Are you going to keep still 
to the firing of our greet and honorabis 
Oenaral MacArthur. a ganarai wa admired 
eo much for bis work, his work in Japan In 
getting the wheels going again without 
much slaughtering? 1 wlU never forget the 
alaughterlng of all the Qerman generals that 
only had to do what their Government asked 
them to do. 

Why must England and France come and 
tell the Americans what to do. and who Is 
doing the bleeding Jn Korea? The French or 
English? The confidence In our Government 
is going to go if you, the Congress, dont do 
something about it. The boys are dying on 
the battlefields, and In Washington they 
steal and betray our country. What a crime. 
Why fight the dictators If we have one our¬ 
selves In Washington? Oh. If Ood only 
would clear out that rat hole. 

Yours very truly. 

jAMESvn.iJ(, Wu.. April it, 1951. 
The Honorable Lawxxmcx B. Smith, 
Washington, D. C. 

DxAX Ma. Smith: The list of people sign¬ 
ing this letter are all voters, and they rep¬ 
resent mothers who have sons in Korea and 
Japan, sweethearts and sisters of boys in 
Korea and Japan, riothers of boys who will 
be called In the near future, and last but 
not least, women who have lost their sons 
and husbands In the Korean war. 

We feel there are no adjectives strong 
enough to express our dismay and agitation 
at the dismissal of General MacArthur, a 
man who has always thought first of his 
country and not of politics. 

We wish to protest his dismissal and ask 
that you. as a Representative of the people 
of Wisconsin, protest It and that you urge 
Oongrees to Invite General MacArthur to ap¬ 
pear before that body and give bis views. 
It is time the American people had some¬ 
thing to say about the Korean affair; the 
boys are dying, but still, according to our 
President, we are not at war. If that is so, 
then let's bring the boys back home, as life 
Is anything but pleasant In Korea. 

Our Congressmen and Senators have 
hearts, but If they do. how can they talk 
politics, play politics, and fritter away not 
only the minutes but the hours, while poor 
American boys die, and, as a crowning af¬ 
front, dismiss the man upon whom they re¬ 
lied? It is time the State Department is 
cleaned up and if, as we read In the papers, 
the majority of Members of Congress do not 
approve of the way the State Department U 
handling matters, then let's do something 
about it. Now. 

General MacArthur has served Ills country 
long and well, and we wish him to con¬ 
tinue; we have oonfidenee in him. We are 
relying upon you to help us put MacArthur 
bade at the helm, and we believe our faith 
and trust In you is not misplaced. 

Sincerely, 

(Signed by 81 women.) 

Racznx, Wza., 

April 12,1951. 

Dbax ConosXssmam Smith : X am very much 
oppressed at the removal of General Mao- 
Artbur from his in Koraa bv a 

very IncapaUe^ U 

brought great tragedy to our oountry. Z 
salute General MacArthur ae the greateel 
military leader. I have always had greet 
faith in him as a ChrlsHan leader worUng 
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dally between his ooneolence and hU Ood. 
I am looking forward to some truthful worde 
from hla llpe which we do not get from the 
New Dealere In Washington. My greatest 
desire Is for you to do your best for the 
impeachment of Acheson and Marshall along 
with Truman. 

Very truly yours. 

Kxnobha. Wis., 

April 15, mu 

To Congressman Lawhbnod H. Smith: 

We, the undersigned American voters and 
taxpayers of the First District of Wisconsin, 
demand the reinstatement of MacArthur and 
impeachment of Ttuman and Acheson. 
Truman got i» Into the Korean war without 
first talking things over with the highest 
military 

He makes more fuss over a critic who does 
not like his daughter than he does over a 
war he started. He wants to send troops to 
Europe where there is no war instead of to 
Korea where they are badly needed. 

We don’t care what the British like or 
want. They are not running this country. 
They would have been lost if not for our 
help. They don’t care about us. all they 
want Is our money. Beggars can’t be 
choosers. 

In iTuman’s 6 years of offlce he never once 
fired a crook but our best general was re¬ 
moved and given a dirty rotten deal. We 
resent the manner In which It was done. 
It is a shame to lose a man of the abUlty 
of MacArthur. 

I have a brother In Korea who has been 
wounded and my husband Is in the Navy In 
Korean waters. Let Truman and Acheson 
take their places and send our men back. 

We don’t want a long, dragged-out war for 
the next 20 years. We want an end to all 
this and MacArthur had the right idea to 
end It for us. 

Our only hope now lies In Congress. If 
the majority of Members of Congress betray 
their country then we are lost Indeed. 

Thank you. 

Kenosha. Wis.. April 11 , 1951 . 
Hon. Lawrence H. Smith, 

House Office Building, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Sir: In keeping with my avowed 
policy of liberalism, I have waited before 
communicating with you until President 
Truman spoke tonight to see If be could con- 
vice me that he was acting correctly. After 
listening to him and following reaction 
around the world and In our own country, 
particularly that of the Communist Party 
here. I now feel more qualified and justified 
In writing. 

To use the President’s own terminology, 

I believe we should Impeach the “- 

- -” for "asinine" actions and 

decisions. 

Top level policy (7) has too long been 
formed by men like Acheson and Marshall 
whose Judgment, particularly on far eastern 
affairs, has long since been repudiated. A 
thorough house cleaning is imperative. 

The present question is not who will con¬ 
trol who—military or civilian—but who is 
right and who Is wrong. 

Impeachment of Truman will not solve 
all our problems but the people’s voice will 
have been heard and much benefit will result. 

Yours very truly. 

Walworth, Wzs., April 12,1951, 
Hon. Lawxxnox H. Smith, 

House of Repreeentativea, 

Washington, D. O, 

Dear Six: The persons In our Oovemment 
have exposed themselves. Now la the time 
for us as Americans to stand and fight against 
these forces that are ruling our country, that 


are slowly undermining our security and 
Jeopardising our American way of Ufo. 

. I feel that MacArthur should be reinstated 
and that those in Oovemment positions 
should be exposed and replaced, including 
Dean Acheson and President Truman. This 
tragedy should not be overlooked, but it m\»t 
be used as an opportunity for exposure and 
removal of all those who are Communists or 
those sympathetic to communistic ideas or 
any form of corrupt government. 

Don’t fall us in this hour of need. Let’s 
have a shake-down in all Government offices. 

Sincerely. 

Racimx. Wis., April 11, 1951. 
Representative Lawrencx H. Smith, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : In view of the Infamous action of 
Harry S. Truman in discharging General Mac¬ 
Arthur. I Tirge and pray that you as our 
representative will take such action as will 
bring about the impeachment of Harry S. 
Truman and Dean Acheson. 

If you could of been In Racine today and 
heard the voice of the people you would feel 
that any action taken by you would be sanc¬ 
tioned by your constituents. 

Very truly. 


MacArthur, the Chriitiaii Statetman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTAHVES 

Wednesday, May 2,19S1 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing radio address by Dr. Dale Crowley, 
Washington’s radio minister, over Sta¬ 
tions WOL and WEAM, April 20.1951 : 

MacArthur. the Christian Statesman 
(Address by Dr. Dale Chrowley, Washington’s 

radio minister, over Stations WOL and 

WEAM. April 20. 1951) 

"Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
Is a reproach to any people." (Proverbs 
14:84.) 

On getting a close-up of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, and being held spellbound by 
the matchless eloquence of his classic 
and challenging address before the Joint 
meeting of Congress and to all America and 
the world by radio and television, 1 
find myself Increasingly proud to be an 
American. And since General MacArthur 
Is one of the greatest living exponents of 
true Christianity, I am more grateful than 
ever to be numbered among the people called 
Christians. 

For the stupendous tribute being paid this 
outstanding hero we are devoutly thankful, 
not merely because he is so eminently worthy 
of the same, but because General MacArthur 
Is Indeed the living symbol of the highest and 
best In American manhood and in sturdy 
Christian character. Through the years this 
soldier-statesman has occupied a lofty place 
in the esteem of his fellowmen. Today he 
occupies an even more exalted place in our 
esteem. 

This fact I desire to emphasise: The quali¬ 
ties of character which make Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur the man that he Is are Christian 
qualities. In his personality certain traits 
of character are prominently displayed. In 
the first place, we see the spirit of modesty 
and humility. Not once have we seen a 
spirit of boastfulness or braggadocio In this 


great man and. yet. there are few men on the 
world horlson today who would have as much 
to boast about in terms of Mieer achievement 
as Douglas MscArthur. He le Indeed a worthy 
exponent of the Christ whom he worships, 
who emphasised that the first malic of dls- 
clpleshlp and of Christian leadership Is that 
of humility. 

Then, too, we think of the quality of 
Christian charity so prominent In the life 
of this distinguished cltlsen. Charity to¬ 
ward all men, even his persecutors. If there 
would be Justification for a spirit of vin¬ 
dictiveness toward those who had wronged 
him, we think it would he in thU case. But 
not one note of rancor or bitterness or harsh¬ 
ness or abuslvensss or unkindness proceeded 
from the lips of General MacArthur. There 
has been manifested a refreshing air of gen¬ 
tleness, a spirit of total charity and brother¬ 
liness, not only in his words, but in his very 
manner. 

The spirit of compassion, also, shines out 
In the life of this man. One could almost 
feel his heartbeat of sympathy and love for 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines under his 
previous command, now left behind to carry 
on In Korea. In his love for the Korean 
people, also. General MacArthur expressed 
his deep feeling of sorrow and compassion. 
We were reminded of the statement con¬ 
cerning Jesus, of whom It was said "He was 
moved with compassion on them." In living 
touch with Christ, this beloved general pos¬ 
sesses, in a very marked degree, this spirit 
of compassion. 

Fidelity Is another magnificent quality so 
pronounced In the life of this soldier-states¬ 
man—fidelity to duty. A true Christian will 
ever be faithful to the task at hand. To 
every assignment given General MacArthur 
through the years, he has set his hand to the 
plow, and his face toward the goal of accom¬ 
plishing that task, however huge and how¬ 
ever Impoaslble those tasks have seemed to 
be. His faithfulness to his country in a 
service rendered at a time when he might 
have elected to retire to private life In com¬ 
fort and ease. Is Indeed one of the crowning 
examples of loyalty to be written Into the 
biography of this great cltlsen. And when 
we think of his faithfulness to the Japanese 
during bis six epoch-making postwar years 
as their counselor-champion, our sense of 
appreciation of this man soars to new 
heights. "Be thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee the crown of life." Truly 
General MacArthur, the Christian, has won 
the right to that crown. 

Righteousness is the principle on which 
this towering citizen established his life. 
Many years ago he became an bumble fol¬ 
lower of Christ and since that time be has 
sought sincerely to follow only the course of 
right. He hates Iniquity and hypocrisy. He 
believes that truth Is the criterion, the stand¬ 
ard by which all things must be tested. He 
deplores cheap political chicanery, dis¬ 
honesty. and duplicity in dealings. General 
MacArthur Is ever forthright, candid, sincere. 
This is Indeed a rare quality nowadays; but 
It Is a character trait belonging to those who 
walk and talk with Ood. As with individ¬ 
uals, so with nations, the Inspired worde of 
King Solomon may be repeated with renewed 
accent: "Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people." May 
Ood In heaven restore to the leadership of 
America this much-needed moral and spirit¬ 
ual quality. 

Other peerless qualities we could mention 
in the symmetrically developed character of 
this great American. Tlme^ falls us to com¬ 
ment on his matchless courage, bis patience, 
his graciousness, bis Christian dignity, and 
other traits. But what we are saying is that 
this great personality Is what he is because, 
first of all, he is a Christian. We prefer to 
exalt Christ rather than to exalt the man. 
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IfftcArtbur. We deelre to empbaslae that 
Christ Is the true standsrd of roanhood. Xt 
Is heoauae General llaoArtbur Is a Ghristtan 
and because he believes the Bible and walks 
In the Ucht of Its precepts that he Is the 
moral giant that he Is. 

We need, my friends, as never before In 
this country, the type of Christian states¬ 
manship and leadership as that which is 
exemplified In the person of this five-star 
American general->Douglas ifacArthiu'. 


AnefidneBt of ReorfaakktioB Act of 
tM9 To Permit RejedioB of Prosiikm- 
tial ReorguuntioB Phut hf a Simple 
Rather Hum a CoastitBtieBal Majocitj 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

or incmoAV 

IN THE BOtn» OF BE PRESE NTAHVES 
Wednetday, May 2. 19S1 

BCr. MEAZ3ER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
15, 1961, I introduced H. R. 3261. to 
amend the Reorganization Act of 1649 
80 that reorganization plans could be 
rejected by either House of Congress by 
a simple majority vote rather than a 
constitutional majority. 

A former member of this body. Clar¬ 
ence F. Lea. now director of govern¬ 
mental relations for the Transportation 
Association of America, has contacted 
me indicating his support, and that of 
his association, of the provisions of H. R. 
3261. X believe the views of former Con¬ 
gressman Lea. and the resolution of the 
Transportation Association of America, 
should be called to the attention of the 
entire Congress In connection with its 
consideration of H. R. 3261. 

For that reason, I have asked leave 
to insert In the Rzcoao Mr. Lea’s letter 
to me of April 26,1951, and the accom¬ 
panying statement of the T^ransportation 
Association of America: 

TSAMSPOnATlOK 
AsBcxjuTzoir or Akbsica. 
WMhington, D. C., April 29,19Si. 
The Honorable Obobob I Ik a p b b , 
iroKte Oi^oe Building, 

Washington, D, C, 

DBAS Ifa. Mbaobs: Tbaaka for your note 
of the lltta. 

X commend your presentation of your pro¬ 
posal to require only a oonetltuttonal ma¬ 
jority for the dleapprovel of a proposed re- 
organlaatlon plan. The provlelona of the 
Heorganlaatlon Act in effect count deceased 
Members. In ease of vacancies, and absenteea 
at voting In support of the Executive oriUcr. 
This, of course, la an absolutely untenable 
provlelon. 

Our aeeoclatloa has conunltted Itoelf to 
support the repeal of this provision at the 
Hecovanlaatlon Act. 
glncerely yours, 

CLASBIfCB F. liBA. 

Asotmawr ur Bbhalt or tub Pbotosai. or 
TBAMsraBXAmm. Asaocxenoir or Amcbbica 
To Ambub nm BaamaaMsuiaom Act or 
1M0 

The Hoover Oommleslon made * com¬ 
mendable effort to perform a real eervloe for 
the country. It proposed worth-while re¬ 
forms to avoid dupUcBtion, Increase effi¬ 
ciency, and streamline the many depart- 


msntc within the eseeuttva branch of tlm 
Oovwnment. The BaccganlBatlon Act of 
1946 provided the implementing legiriatton. 

On llerOh It, ItSO. the Fresldent sub¬ 
mitted 21 pUma to Congress under the pro¬ 
cedures set forth In this act. tinder the 
tmna thereof ell 21 plans would eutoanitl- 
oaliy become effective In 80 days vnlees re¬ 
jected by either one of the two Houeee of 
Congress through veto of a majority of Its 
authorlaed membership. 

Before a branch of Oongreu can act on a 
reorganlBation proposal. It is neoeeeary that 
a Senator or CongrsMman introduce a raao- 
lutlon to veto. Regardless of the subject 
matter of the plan, all such resolutions to 
veto are heard by the same committee of 
either the House or Senate—^the Committee 
on Zhpendlturee in Bxecutlve Departments. 
After hearings, this committee may or may 
not report the recoluUons. either in the af¬ 
firmative or negative. Then, still within the 
80-day period, either the House or Senate 
must act or the plans become law. 

The authorlaed memberahip of the House 
Is .435. Therefore, a minimum of 216 Mem¬ 
bers must be present, and if a plan is to be 
rejected not leu than this niunber m\ist 
personally cast their votes for veto. 

The authorlaed membership of the Sen¬ 
ate la 96. It would be neoeesary that at least 
49 Members be personally preunt and all 
voting to sustain a veto. 

THB COltSTlTDTZON 

Under uctlon 5. article 1 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. a majority of each House shall con¬ 
stitute a quorum to do busineu. A majority 
vote of the quorum preunt le sulBelent to 
pau the moet important lawa enacted by 
Gongreu. 

Under aection 8 (A) of the Reorgenisatlon 
Act of 1949. a plan transmitted to Gongreu 
goes Into effect by the very nonaction of 
that body, ae above deecribed. Under tbis 
provision. If 51 Members were preaent In the 
Senate and 48 of them voted to dlmpprove a 
plan. It would neverthelen be sustained. Xt 
would become the law of the land. Tet, if 
the content at a plan were presented u a 
bill. It would, under the Constitution, be¬ 
come law after approval by a nujority vote 
(of a quorum) of each Houae—or would be 
defeated by a majority of the quorum prw- 
ent. 

CONOBBU ABDZCAtBB 

Under tbe terms at the ReorganUtatlon Act 
of 1949. Gongreu not only denim Ite r^ular 
commltteu the jurisdiction over tbe prob¬ 
lems for which they are mtabliehed. but It 
abdicates tbe nmst fundamental of all 
powtfs—tbe duty, under tbe Constitution, 
to legislate by rule of the mejority. The 
act invitee greater centrallEatlon of power in 
tbe bande of the Prwldent, which le the path 
to totalitarian government. 

ACTVAZ. BXAimB 

On May 22,1980, ^e Senate voted 27 to 86 
In favor of a reeolutlon to veto plan 9—orelat- 
ing to the Federal Power Commlulon. A 
quormn wee preunt and a majority of one 
voted to^dlupprove the plan. Nevertheleu 
It buame law. becauu of the faUura to eeeure 
48votu. Actually, there were 72 Memben of 
the Senate preunt and voting. 

Xn effect, the Miuntees—and deeeaaad 
Members of Congress—are computed u If 
voting In favor of a FUaldentlal recom¬ 
mendation—without any actual vote what¬ 
ever on their pert. If a Member of either 
Houu wishes to avoid taking issue with the 
Preeldent, all that he would have to do Is to 
stay houM or take a trip. 


Plan 21 provided tat tbo transfer of the 
Maritime Commlsalon to the Dqpauttmest of 
Obnuneroe—«nd for tte reorgenisatlon. Xt 
waa maneuvered through Oongreu becauu 
little defense of the Commission wu pos¬ 
sible, yet in principle end effect the olan wu 


tbe same as plan 7 lefasnag to the interstate 
CoBMBsru Owimlesloa. Beeauas pieh 21 wu 
the most dmeuit to defeat, an appendik wu 
attaObed thereto aettUisg up an Under Seenre- 
tray of Oeauneue to deal with aU trans¬ 
portation-creating a new activity and new 
executive control of transportation. Of 
eouru. if this appendix had been attached 
to plan 7. which wu defeated, we would not 
now be burdened with etUl another bureau¬ 
cratic agency dipping into the supervision 
and control of transpmrtatton. 

While the aseoclatlon hu not yet uached 
Ite ooncluetone u to whether the promo¬ 
tional pheeu of transportation rightly be¬ 
long In ttie executlu branoh, certainly If It 
found euoh to be in the publio Intermt, It la 
questionable whether traneportatlon—now 
the largest ugment of the economy—should 
be subordinated to a dlvleion of senna gov¬ 
ernmental department. 

nAMroBBotre caamutssAnow ' 

Let us quote from a statement submitted 
by the Honorable Clarence F. Lu. director of 
government relations of this association, 
when he appeared before the Senate in oppo¬ 
sition to BeorgantBRtlon Plan 7. Which wu 
vetoed in May 1950, by a vote of 68 to 18. 

“In 22 years of urvlm In the Houu, under 
six different Presidents. I have oburved a 
constantly InoMulng untrallaatlon of 
power In the Federal Government. One Bx¬ 
ecutlve after another hu sought inereued 
powers under claim of more effectually dis¬ 
charging his dutlea. In fact, this tendency 
of Congress to place accumulated powers 
under tbe control of the euoutive depart¬ 
ment Is an evolution of 120 yeere. Today, 
the President of the United Statu hu more 
power then any other executive in the world, 
with the sole exception at Stalin. 

“I reoognlu that In the main this in- 
oreulng accumulation of power hu not bun 
solicited by the exuutlve departments for 
what they regarded u lUeglttmate purpous. 
It represents Just a natural Inclination of 
nearly all men to crave more power." 

SUMMABT 

Under the ReorganlBation Act of 1949, 
Gongreu abdioatu Its powers to legislate 
for and In behalf of the people of this 
country on matters of government organi¬ 
sation. 

The utabllshed commltteu of the House 
and Senate are bypaued with no oppor¬ 
tunity for hearing before theu groups 
which are eonatltutad, tmder normal pro- 
ceduru. to deal with the subjects covered 
by reorganlsatton plans. 

In view of the association's experlenu In 
connection with ttze 21 plans submitted to 
Oongreu by the President in 1980, we submit 
that the Reorganisation Act of 1949 Is a 
grave thrut to economic freedom end our 
demooratte proeeseu. Amendment of this 
act. u set forth In the reulutlon on page 
4, should be given first consideration by all 
leaders and by the two pcfiltlcal partlu. 
In Its preaent form, the act should never be 
tdereted in a popular form of government. 


RnobxmoN or rtm Boasd or Dsbctom 

or TBB oniAiriroBTATioir Assooration or 

The Hoover Conunlaalon, after long and 
painstaking study, submitted Important reo- 
ommendatioiis dul g ned to improve effi¬ 
ciency and uonomy In govemasent. The 
board of directors of tbe Transportation As¬ 
sociation of America commends and sup¬ 
ports theu alms. 

Subsequent to that report, Oongreu 4 m- 
aoted tbe Beoiganliatimi Act of 1940. abdi¬ 
cating to the Executive much of its affirma¬ 
tive rssponsibUilp for togtslaticn. and setting 
up prooednru which estabiish danierous 
precedent! In the democratic jprooeu. 

The Transportation Association at America 
le concerned in thue nroeeduru becauu 
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several the reorganisation plans already 
submitted, and the likelihood of others in 
the future, affect directly national policies 
of transportation and its regulation. The 
association is concerned also bMause numer¬ 
ous proposals being submitted to Congress 
bear little or no relationship to the Hoover 
Commission proposals. 

The board of directors of the Transporta¬ 
tion Association of America deplores the un¬ 
fair procedures and dangerous precedents of 
the Reorganisation Act of 1949, and declares 
that— 

Whereas under the terms of this act, such 
Presidential plans, when submitted to Ccn- 
gress, automatically become law within 60 
legislative days unless disapproved by a reso¬ 
lution supported by the votes of a majority 
of the authorised membership of either 
House of the Congress: and 

Whereas this act fails to require the con¬ 
sideration of such plans by the committees 
of Congress which ordinarily have Jurisdic¬ 
tion over the problems embraced In the 
proposals; and 

Whereas such procedures require that ab¬ 
sentees and deceased Members ot Congress, 
where there are vacancies, be coimted as in 
favor of such Presidential plans, thereby cir¬ 
cumventing the majority rule of democratic 
government: and 

Whereas the board of directors deplores 
practices which permit the enactment of 
legislation by Executive decree: Therefore 
be It 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Transportation Association of America 
urges the Reorganization Act of 1949 be 
amended to provide that: 

(a) Any Presidential plan shall be referred 
for consideration to the regular committees 
of Congress which have Jurisdiction over the 
basic laws affected by the proposed changes; 
that such committees shall have the right 
to propose amendments thereto in accord¬ 
ance with the established practices of Con¬ 
gress; 

(b) Full opportunity shall be offered to 
the public to understand the Issues involved 
through regularly scheduled hearings by the 
several committees to which such reorganiza¬ 
tion plan or plana may be referred; 

(c) The time limit of 60 legislative days 
shall be increased; and that 

(d) The adoption or rejection of any Pres¬ 
idential plan shall be subject to established 
rules of Congress by which a majority vote 
of a quorum present shall govern. 


Grain for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PHIUP J. PHILBIN 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly disturbed concerning the 
grain-for-India bill, particularly some 
recent implications. 

The recent speech of Premier Nehru, 
as reported In the New York Times of 
May 2, which I have made a part of my 
remarks, touched upon the question of 
help from this country in the form of 
grain and other foodstuffs to alleviate 
anticipated famine. The Indian Pre¬ 
mier Indicated very plainly that his 
country would not accept food from any 
country If It had “any political strings 
attached to It." While I do not under¬ 
stand what he means by “poUtloal 


strings," it Is clear from the tone of his 
address, as well as from contemporary 
news articles from New Delhi, that In¬ 
dian opinion regards certain conditions 
In the proposed relief bill as so obnox¬ 
ious that the Government of India had 
decided not to rely any longer on 2,000,- 
000 tons of United States grain and was 
recasting Its food-importing policy. 

According to this special article In the 
Times, direct from the Indian capital, 
a large section of parliamentary opinion 
favors rejection of American help If It 
materializes ultimately, although the 
government is not yet committed to a 
policy of outright rejection of United 
States help. 

It would seem clear that India objects 
particularly to tiie conditions In the 
pending bill, which would require India 
to distribute American grain without 
discrimination as to caste, color, or creed, 
those provisions which require full and 
continuous publicity in India for Ameri¬ 
can assistance and those which permit 
unrestricted Inspection of distribution by 
officials of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. 

Communist China, despite its present 
war commitments, has agreed to supply 
India with additional rice and grain. 
Negotiations are underway with the 
Soviet Union for 500,000 tons of wheat 
In exchange for shipments of jute from 
India. 

I can well understand the position of 
the Indian Premier, who does not wish 
to bind his nation politically or render 
it subservient to nations which may fur¬ 
nish economic relief. But, from the 
American viewpoint, it would be desira¬ 
ble, I think, that we attach certain con¬ 
ditions to any assistance we render. 

First, we should want to be assured 
of the friendliness of the nations we help 
and their willingness not to exhibit ac¬ 
tual enmity in international relations, 
or bind themselves to the policies of hos¬ 
tile, or potentially hostile, countries. 

Secondly, we should insist upon care¬ 
ful official inspection to insure proper 
and equitable distribution and appro¬ 
priate publicity respecting the origin of 
the food shipments. In the past, the 
Soviet has made a practice of relabel¬ 
ing shipments of food and other com¬ 
modities from the United States of 
America and then distributing them in 
various countries giving the people to 
understand that they are benefactions 
from the Soviet Union. 

Thirdly, we should always keep in 
mind our own needs for essential food¬ 
stuffs and necessities, as well as existing 
requirements of the Korean war, the 
Atlantic Pact military program, and 
EGA for shipping and transportation. 

Fourthly, and this point should be 
first, we must always keep before us the 
principle of extending meritorious and 
emergent help and assistance to im¬ 
poverished, suffering and afflicted peoples 
whenever we can, responsive to the 
Christian doctrine of furnishing charity 
and succor within our own means and 
capacity. 

It may well be that grain to India at 
this time, while commendable from the 
humanitarian viewpoint, would lay down 
a precedent upon which other afflicted 


or economically weak nations might well 
rely. It should be recognized by the 
Congress, as it is by the American people, 
and as the dictates of prudence and 
common sense so amply justify, that this 
Nation, great and powerful as it is, 
cannot, under any circumstances, as¬ 
sume the burden of feeding the whole 
world or any considerable part of it. 
There are definite limits to our humani- 
tarianism and our charity and we of the 
Congress must make sure that, in our 
understandable and most commendable 
zeal to help other nations, we are not, 
by our lavish gifts and benefactions, 
weakening our own Nation and economy. 
Such action would conform to the Soviet 
master blueprint. 

If I were to support the Indian grain 
bill, in any respect, I should, for the 
above stated reasons, do so with utmost 
reluctance and certainly under safe¬ 
guards and conditions already written 
into the bill. However, Premier Nehru’s 
speech has certainly done much to 
clarify my viewpoint because I certainly 
do not intend to vote for any measure 
that will put my country in the position 
of forcing charity and relief upon na- 
' tlons which would label generosity as 
Intrusion and implied bribery and cause 
resentment and misunderstanding 
abroad. 

If these nations wish to take up the 
Soviet cry of imperialism and reaction 
and dictatorship against the United 
States, it is their privilege but I have 
no intention of condoning or yielding to 
such an attitude and I certainly will in¬ 
sist upon voting in the Chamber to up¬ 
hold the prestige, self-respect, great¬ 
ness, and security of our own beloved 
Nation. 

[From the New York Times of May 2. 1951] 
Nehku Baks Food With Ant "Strinos”—Satb 
India Wiu. Not Barter I^edom or Ac¬ 
tion—United States Bill Is Causing Re¬ 
sentment 

New Delhi, India, May 1.— Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared today that India, 
though grateful for help, would not accept 
food from any country if it had “any political 
strings attached to it.*’ 

Reviewing the food situation in a nation¬ 
wide broadcast, he added: "We would be un¬ 
worthy of the high responsibilities with 
which we have been charged if we bartered 
away in the slightest degree our country’s 
self-respect or freedom of action even for 
something which we need so badly.’’ 

Indian opinion strongly supports Nehru’s 
view. Every important newspaper published 
today official and parliamentary reactions to 
the speech by Mr. Nehru on Sunday in which 
he expressed a similar view. 

rOOD POLICY BEING RESHAPED 

According to the newspapers, the general 
reaction was that the conditions in the 
United States Senate bill on aid to India 
were so obnoxious that the Government of 
India had decided not to rely any longer on 
2,000,000 tons of United States grain and that 
the food importing policy was being recast. 
A lai^e section of parliamentary opinion, ac¬ 
cording to reports, favored rejection of Amer¬ 
ican help even if it materialized ultimately. 

An official of the Food Ministry said these 
reports were rather speculative and that 
Government was not committed to any pol¬ 
icy of outright rejection of United States 
help. 

Strong exception has been taken to three 
conditions in the Senate bUl. These would 
require India to distribute supplies obtained 
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locally or Imported without dlaortmlnatlcai 
M to cute, color, or creed, give full and mm- 
tinuoiaa publicity in India for Amerlcaii u- 
•iatanoe and permit unrestrloted obeervatton 
of distribution by Americans. 

Officials bere expressed the view that all 
three conditions In the Senate bill were 
being voluntarily observed, but that writing 
them Into an agreement wu objectionable. 
Meanwhile the food problem hu been placed 
on a “war footing** and Is being dealt with 
by a special Cabinet subcommittee that 
meets every day. 

Azaca AT sxLr-surnaiNCT 

In his broadcut the Prime Minister 
warned his countrymen of the “dangerous 
consequences Inherent in constant depend¬ 
ence upon outside help for food." 

“We have sought help from abroad and 
we shall continue to do so under pressure 
of necessity.** he said. 

“But we can never function with the free¬ 
dom that we desire if we are always de¬ 
pendent In this matter on others. It is only 
when we obtain self-sufficiency In food that 
we can progress and develop our politics.** 

Famine as It Is understood by the people 
dOM not exist to any wide extent at this 
stage, he said, adding, “but the specter of 
famine certainly hovers over the land.** He 
mid he emphulsed the need for intenslfl- 
oatlcm of Internal procurement meuures 
and for starting urgently a number of public 
works to Increase the ptirehulng power of 
the poor. 

Communist China hu agreed to supply 
India Insmediately with 50.000 tons more of 
rice, according to Information received from 
Peiping, an official of the Food Ministry said 
today. This is the second agreement con¬ 
cluded with China within the last 4 days, 
tisst week It was announced that Peiping 
had agreed to supply 50,000 tons of mllo 
sorghum grain. 

At the same time the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment has made arrangements to ship the 
100,000 tons of grain as speedily as possible 
and officials here expect consignment by 
early July—when the crucial period for 
81bar starts. Both transactions, officials 
said, form part of a deal with China for 
1,000,000 tons of food grains for which ne¬ 
gotiations are being carried on in Peiping. 

The Indian Government will shortly re¬ 
sume negotiations with the Soviet Embassy 
bere for 500,000 toxu of wheat offered by 
Moscow in exchange for Jute. 


Marines Plngfed Gap in Allied Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or rSNMSTLVAmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rac- 
ORO. 1 include the following article from 
the New York Times for May 2,1951: 
Maxznss PLVoenn Gat m Aluxd Loob—Bxssxvx 
Umit Rusbxd Ikto ths Bxxack Staved Orr 
DzBAexm Wksm Obxmxbb Staucs 
Xonu. April 37.—Now It can be told that 
the Marines staved off disaster when the 
Chinese ripped a 10-mile gap In the Allied 
line. 

A United States Infantry division hdd on 
one side of the gap while the Marines held on 
the other. And the British Twenty-seventh 
Brigade absorbed the frontal impact of the 
break-through drive, and halted it. 


But When the communists unleaahed their 
oSenstve, It was the Marines who were rushed 
up. 

When the Chinese aimed the Sunday 
punch of their April 23 offensive at the mid¬ 
dle of the Allied line the South Korean Sixth 
Division collapsed. *rhrough the gap south 
of Kumwha the CHzinese poured units of three 
full-strength corps toward Xapyong and the 
Seoul-Chunoh(m Highway. 

TRBXAT to BSC rAST OF AXBCT 

Had they reached it they could have sliced 
southwestward toward Seoul and cut off a 
big part of the United States Eighth Army 
or forced It into a hasty and costly retreat. 
But they failed. 

The marines, with the South Koreans on 
their left, were advancing slowly northwest 
of Hwachon when the Chinese struck. The 
South Korean eave-in left the marines with 
their left flank flapping in the wind. 

The first battalion of the First Regiment, 
which was in reserve, was routed out of 
sleeping bags in the middle of the night and 
sped by trucks up the bumpy roads to stem 
the Chinese onrush. 

The first of the first of the first, as the men 
of the battalion call themselves, pulled up to 
Horseshoe Ridge late Monday, *rhe advance 
elements of the Chinese hit before the ma¬ 
rines were In position. A little way back 
down the road the ‘*red devils** of the artil¬ 
lery set up shop. 

The Communists struck straight up 
Horseshoe Ridge, but were beaten back. 
Then they swirled around the flanks and 
out off the battalion. All night the enemy 
machine guns on higher positions around 
the ridge raked the hill. Mortars dropped 
like rain. Bometimes the Chinese wedged 
Into the marine positions. When they did. 
they died there from marine grenades and 
pistols and bayonets. 

SUBS AT XAHQX OF 8 TSXD8 

After a lull the Chinese attacked again. 

**Ready on the left, ready on the right, 
range 5 yards, commence firing’’ a marine 
shouted. 

Falling to break through, the Chinese 
dropped into trenches a few yards in front 
of the marine positions and threw grenades. 
The “red devils’* fired their 106’s point blank 
at Chinese reinforcements moving up. 

Finally the first battalion got orders to 
break out. The marines loaded their dead 
and wounded In the Jeeps and trailers, and 
started out. The battalion permitted the 
Fifth and Seventh Regiments to pull back 
to safety. Then the first and the two other 
battalions of the First Regiment took up 
protective positions to the south along the 
Chunchon-Hwaohon road. 

While they were blunting the main drive, 
the two other raiments fought gradual 
withdrawals under constant pressure. Later 
in the week, the marines withdrew toward 
Chunchon because of the threat to the west 
end of the line, and to break off contact 
with the Chinese in order to set up a new 
defense JIne. 


. RepBdiate Tafta aod Potsdtm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

OF MzWinESOTA 

IN THE BOUSE OF RSPRBBENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 12,1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to ektend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article by William 
Henry Chamberlin from Human Events: 


RxrmnATB Talta and Fotsbaic 
(By wmiam Henry Ohamberlin) 

The private arrangements between the 
leaders of the Big Three powers art the 
neareet equivalent of a peaoe settlement 
after the Seoond World War. These, ar¬ 
rangements were concluded between Stalin, 
RooaevMt. and Cburffiilll at Tebran and 
Yalta, between Stalin, Truman, and Attlee 
at Potsdam. And no major peaoe settlement 
in recorded history has broken down so com¬ 
pletely so fast. 

Any American wbo would advocate today 
that this country carry out the agreements 
Of Yalta and Potsdam would reveal hlmcelf 
as either a sympathbser with the Kremlin or 
an Incurable ignoramus in foreign affairs. 
Almost every Important decision at these 
conferences now stands revealed as a ma¬ 
jor national security risk. We find our- 
aelvee In the position, at once tragic and 
ridiculous, of tzying to escape from the trap 
which we helped to set for ourselves by ac¬ 
quiescing in s peaoe settlement that was 
both a denial of all the ideals for which the 
war was professedly being fought and an 
abandonment of come very vital eonsidera- 
tlona of Amerlean national security. 

There have been many oaaee when nations 
endeavored, with more or lees sueoess, to 
escape from the oonsequenoes of defeat. The 
United States for several years now has been 
preeenting a less familiar spectacle: a nation 
trying to escape from the consequences of a 
mtUtary victory so badly botched and bun¬ 
gled politically that It has been little lees 
dlsestrous than a defeat. It is a saddening 
proof of the power of the standardised cliche 
thinking and unwillingness to consider 
questions on their factual merits that the 
legend of VTanklln D. Roosevelt as a wise, 
farsighted statesman should pMsist, in the 
face of the visible collapse of the peace set¬ 
tlement on which he staked his political 
reputation. 

It Is interesting to consider what our pros¬ 
pects would be in the global struggle, hot 
and cold, with the Kremlin, if the specific 
provisions and the spirit of the Yalta-Pots- 
dam agreements continued to dominate our 
foreign policy. The United Nations, of 
course, would be completely stymied by the 
veto power conceded to Its charter members. 

We should be committed to maintaining 
the disarmament of Germany and Japan, 
thereby destroying any chance of creating 
effective counterweights to Soviet power in 
Europe and in Asia. We should be obliged 
to keep the German economy In an unprece¬ 
dented Strait-Jacket, with the alternatives 
of starvation for some and’’dire poverty for 
almost all Germans or huge subsidies from 
America to maintain a tolerable living stand¬ 
ard, In view of the restrictions which Pots¬ 
dam prescribed for German Industry and 
trade. 

We should be required to return fugitives 
to the Soviet Union, thereby ending any 
possibility of a political and psychological 
warfare aimed at driving a wedge between 
the Soviet peoples and their Communist 
rulers. We should be committed to trying 
to overthrow the Franco regime In Spain, 
while accepting as permanent allies the more 
sanguinary Communist dlctstorsbips in 
Eastern Europe. 

XI 

The Talta Conference between Roosevelt. 
Stalin, and Churchill took place in this So¬ 
viet Crimean resort from Febrxiary 2 to Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1945. It represented the higb- 
water mark In the Roosevelt administration's 
polloy of trying to get along with Stalin by 
giving him everything he asked for and 
throwing in a few additional oonoeceioss for 
good measure. Alger Biss, the only memher 
of the Amerieen delegation at Yalta who rc- 
oelved punishment after partleipatiag in the 
signing of an instrument that is at the root 
of many of America’s present dlffloultlee. 
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mvut hav« been satisfled with the results at 
Yalta. 

For the chief of these results was the con¬ 
firmation of Stalin's domination both of 
Eastern Europe and of east Asia. Held with¬ 
out the presence of any Polish representa¬ 
tive. this conference sanctioned a grotesque 
mutilation of Poland’s natural boundaries. 
Almost half of Poland’s prewar territory and 
about one-third of the Polish population 
were transferred to the Soviet Union. Sup¬ 
posedly as compensation Poland was prom¬ 
ised substantial additions of German terri¬ 
tory, Inhabited by a population that was 
ethnically solidly German. 

Although the communique which was is¬ 
sued after the end of the Yalta meeting was 
full of pious professions of respect for the At¬ 
lantic Charter, the Ideal of national self- 
determination which is Implicit In the first 
three clauses of the Charter was trampled un¬ 
derfoot. There was no semblance of a free 
plebiscite of the people concerned about the 
transfer of Polish territory to the Soviet 
Union, of German territory to Poland. These 
unprincipled annexations were accompanied 
by a mass uprooting of people from their 
homes—an act of singular inhumanity which 
will poison the atmosphere of Europe for an 
Indefinite future. 

The betrayal of Poland at Yalta was 
matched by the betrayal of China. With¬ 
out consulting or even informing any repre¬ 
sentative of the Chinese Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment, Roosevelt fatuously bribed Stalin to 
intervene in the war agaixut Japan by prom¬ 
ising that the Soviet Union should receive 
the Kurile Islands, South Sakhalin. Outer 
Mongolia, and. most Important of all. a pre¬ 
ferred position in Manchuria, richest and 
most Industrialized area of China. The So¬ 
viet Government was given the naval base 
of Port Arthur at the southern tip of Man¬ 
churia, a right of Joint operation of the 
Manchurian railways, and a special position 
In the trade of the largest Manchurian port, 
Dairen. The Russian Imperialist position 
which existed before the Russo-Japanese War 
was restored. 

It was no accident that Manchuria, over¬ 
run and occupied by Soviet troops, became 
the assembly point and main military base 
for the Chinese Communist conquest of 
China. One can hardly measure the ulti¬ 
mate prospective cost of this development 
in American lives and resources. 

Yalta authorized the dismemberment of 
Germany, the use of German slave labor as 
reparations, and made the United States 
party to a twentieth-century fugitive-slave 
act. It was agreed that the United States 
should undertake to repatriate Soviet citi¬ 
zens In Its zone of occupation. For some 
time this Ignoble agreement was carried out 
and Soviet political refugees were handed 
back to death and concentration camps. * 
ux 

The Potsdam Conference, held from July 
17 until August 2.1045, was a sequel to Yalta 
in Its contempt for the Atlantic Charter and 
its abandonment of the American Interest In 
an economically stable and viable Europe. 
It authorized "the transfer to Germany of 
German populations or elements thereof 
remaining In Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary." This placed a final seal of ap¬ 
proval on an operation comparable with the 
worst Nazi atrocities in its cruelty and Its 
far-reaching disastrous social and economic 
consequences. 

This was the driving from their homes, 
without compensation or any opportunity to 
remove their property, of some 14,000,000 
Germans and people of German ethnic origin. 
About two-thirds of these unfortunate hu¬ 
man beings lived In the German provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse frontier line. The 
others were people of German stock whose 
ancestors had, for the most part, lived for 


centuries in the Sudetenland region of 
Czechoslovakia, in Poland, Hungary, and 
other countries of eastern and southeastern 
Europe. 

The mass deportations wero carried out 
so brutally that most students of the subject 
believe that as many as 2.000.000 human 
beings perished In the process, and, as every 
visitor to postwar Germany knows, the pres¬ 
ence of many millions of embittered, desti¬ 
tute. uprooted people creates a political, eco¬ 
nomic, and social problem of the first 
magnitude. 

Besides sanctioning these ruthless depor¬ 
tations. the Potsdam Conference drew up 
an elaborate blueprint for the economic vivi¬ 
section of Germany. It called for the com¬ 
plete prohibition of many industries In Ger¬ 
many and prescribed arbitrary sharp re¬ 
strictions on the output of others essential 
both to the reconstruction of Europe and to 
Germany’s capacity to earn its national live¬ 
lihood. It authorized the dismantling of 
many German industrial plants. 

While the Potsdam Declaration did not 
embody all the vengeful folly of the Morgen- 
thau plan, it did create many roadblocks for 
German recovery, which only started after 
the decisions of Potsdam in the western zone 
were scrapped or drastically modified. 

XV 

There would be several advantages if the 
Senate, or both Houses of Congress, would 
pass a resolution formally repudiating both 
the Yalta and the Potsdam Agreements. 
There would be every Justification for such 
a step because the Soviet Government has 
consistently disregarded the pledges (In 
these declarations) which it found incon¬ 
venient to keep. 

The Yalta communique, for instance, 
promised “free and unfettered elections In 
Poland," and It was agreed at Potsdam that 
Germany should be treated as an economic 
unit and that democratic parties should be 
encouraged. But the only national election 
held In Poland, In 1947, was a fraudulent 
farce. In the opinion of all the foreign cor¬ 
respondents who witnessed It, except the rep¬ 
resentatives of Tass, the official Soviet news 
agency, and the now defunct PM. The So¬ 
viet zone from the beginning was sealed off 
from the rest of Germany and democratic 
parties have long been completely suppressed 
there. 

Both Yalta and Potsdam were horrible 
examples of Irresponsible secret diplomacy. 
Formal repudiation of both these Instru¬ 
ments, with their Immoral and Inexpedient 
provisions, would be an assurance against 
any relapse Into a policy of appeasement. 
It would be a tardy atonement to the pro¬ 
western Poles. It would give the Germans 
a much stronger reason for siding decisively 
with the west by showing that America does 
not accept the morality or the legality or 
the finality of the Oder-Nelsse frontier. It 
would be a useful move In the necessary 
effort to escape from a victory so appallingly 
misused as to be almost Indistinguishable, 
in some of Its consequences, from defeat. 


Fttltoo Lewis, Jr.’s, Recent Nation-Wide 
Radio Poll 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

or ILUMOXS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1952 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing 18 a tabulation of answers to the 


16 questions on Fulton Lewis, Jr.*s, re¬ 
cent Nation-wide radio poll. These an- 
8 v.'ers were received in my office by tele¬ 
gram, letters, and postcards from my 
constituents in the Eighteenth Congres¬ 
sional District of Illinois. I am happy to 
present this tabulation as a part of the 
Rkcord: 

1. As of today, would you vote for Harry 
Truman for President? Yes, 4: no, 1,274. 

2. Should President Truman be allowed to 
continue to receive the 960,000 tax-exempt 
salary recently voted him by Congress? Yes. 
22; no, 1.257. 

3. Do you believe that Congress should 
continue investigations such as the one Into 
RFC loans and the Kefauver crime hear¬ 
ings and extend those investigations into 
other activities of the Government? Yes, 
1,268; no. 12. 

4. Are you In favor of keeping Dean Ache- 
son as Secretary of State? Yes. 11; no, 1,264. 

6. Do you favor the United Nations being 
in final control of United States troops in 
Korea or elsewhere? Yes, 66; no, 1,229. 

6. Should Chlang Kai-shek be permitted 
to send his Nationalist armies against the 
Chinese Commxmlsts? Yes, 1,261; no, 19. 

7. Do you feel confident that Europe will 
fight to the end against communism? Yes. 
66; no. 1,222. 

8. Do you approve of the proposed con¬ 
tinuation of economic, along with military, 
aid to North Atlantic Pact nations? Yes. 
161; no. 1.181. 

9. Would you favor a requirement that na¬ 
tions receiving military or economic aid from 
us must agree to stop trading with Rus¬ 
sia. Communist China, or any other Iron- 
curtaln country? Yes, 1,268; no, 20. 

10. Do you believe President Truman’s 
statement that all Communists and Com¬ 
munist sympathizers have been weeded out 
of the Government? Yes, 3; no, 1,271. 

11. Are you In favor of a permanent peace¬ 
time program of universal military training? 
Yes, 465; no, 806. 

12. Do you believe President Truman is 
making a sincere effort to cut out unneces¬ 
sary Government spending? Yes, 6: no, 1,272. 

13. Should wages be controlled along with 
prices? Yes, 1,191; no, 92. 

14. Should the Government prevent strikes 
in time of war emergency? Yes, 1,219; no. 
68 . 

15. Are you in favor of calling General 
MacArthur home for a report to Congress on 
the far eastern situation? Yes, 1,256; no, 81. 

16. Are you In favor of impeaching Presi¬ 
dent Truman? Yes, 1,258; no, 20. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note 
that my constituents generally are shown 
to be Inherently opposed to the policies 
of the Truman administration. While 
this possibly is not an entirely true pic¬ 
ture of the sentiments of the people in 
my congressional district, it does show 
the thinking of an average constituency 
at the present time. 

So many American citizens have 
asked for Impeachment proceedings to be 
brought against President Truman and 
Dean Acheson that I feel obligated to 
make a few remarks regarding this ques¬ 
tion. 

First, we must consider that impeach¬ 
ment proceedings would be very difficult 
to accomplish,' if not Impossible, due to 
the political composition of the present 
Congress. 

Secondly, if impeachment proceedings 
were possible against either President 
Truman or Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, would the state of the Nation. 
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be Unproved by bringing sneh proceed¬ 
ings? 1 think not. Even though execu¬ 
tive officers are removed from office, we 
have been shown that the same old deal 
semains in existence. In some oases 
where New Dealers have been removed 
from office, we have gotten more leftish 
individuals to replace them. 

It appears to me that the only way 
we will ever effect a return to the high 
standard of government established and 
promulgated by our forefathers is 
through each and every citizen exerois- 
ixig his or her right to vote. 

T$ow is the time for every eligible voter 
in the United States to firmly resolve 
to use that precious right of suffrage at 
each opportunity which presents Itself 
in the future. 


NATO ill Crois-Cnrrentt in tlie 
MediterraneaB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or nNNSTLVAMZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBPRESBNTA11VB8 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
OKD. I include the following article by 
Anne O'Hare McCormick from today's 
New York Times: 

ABBOA 0 —NATO IN Oaoss-CinuuBNTS or tbk 
MmnnuuNSAN 

(By Anne O'Hare MoCarmlck) 

Tlie question of Mediterranean defense— 
who shall command It, how far it will ex- 
tend^has become a matter of great concern 
and controversy among the members of the 
Atlantic coalition. When Foreign Minister 
Schuman was In this ooimtry with President 
Aurlol he complained to Secretary Acheson 
that France had been left out of Brltlsh- 
American discussions of an area In which 
the French have a paramount Interest. The 
United States, we were politely reminded, 
should be well aware of the stake of France 
In the Mediterranean since we depend on 
her territories In north Africa for air bases. 

The British and Americans, In their turn, 
are arguing about whether the supreme com- 
mand In the Mediterranean should be given 
to a Briton or an American. After the up¬ 
roar over the appointment of an Amorloan to 
the Atlantic command It was thought that 
the southern post would go to a British ad¬ 
miral. But a great many other claims and 
considerations must be weighed before the 
choice Is made. The nations living In the 
Mediterranean—France, Italy, Greece, Tur¬ 
key, Yugoslavia, not to mention Spain—are 
factors In a problem even more complex than 
the North Atlantic organlaatlon. 

VNANSWXXXD QUXeTIONS 

The decision on the Blediterranean com¬ 
mand hangs on many unanswered questions: 
Shall the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion, which already takes in two Mediter¬ 
ranean powers, France and Italy, be extended 
to the whole area? Or shall It be supple¬ 
mented by a Mediterranean Pact, linked to 
NATO by an over-all strategic plan? Yugo¬ 
slavia wants aid, and In addition to grants 
for military materials Is about to have her 
budget deficit underwritten by the United 
States, Britain, and France. But Tito Is dead 
set against Joining any alliance. Turkey and 


Greece, on the contrary, strongly desire to be 
admitted Into NATO. They know they have 
armies stronger than those of many western 
nations to contribute to the defense of Eu¬ 
rope, and they are dissatisfied to have no 
voice In strate^c decisions they are expected 
to carry out. 

One thing la beyond question; **No war 
with Russia could be won," sajrs the london 
Economist, ‘'without the Western Powers 
controlling the Mediterranean." As soon as 
the strat^ata began to plan on a praettoal 
basis It was inevitable that they should 
recognize that defense on the Elbe or the 
Rhine Is another Mi^not line unless a strong 
guard Is placed on the Mediterranean flank. 

At present Turkey, Greece, and Yugoslavia 
have the strongest forces In being this aide 
of the Iron curtain. The Turks argue, with 
reason, that Russia would not invade their 
country merely to subdue Turkey or control 
the Dardanelles. The strait, they point out, 
is merely an entrance to another sea as closed 
and landlocked, as the Black Sea. Thus, 
since an attack on Turkey would be an overt 
move In the war for the world, the Turks 
must be regarded as front-line soldiers and 
treated as part of the general defense force. 
Both Turkey and Greece are convinced they 
should be In NATO, and the opposition'to 
their inclusion they attribute to Western 
Powers who fear they will receive less mili¬ 
tary aid If the arms are spread too thin. 

These fears. If they exist, touch the heart 
of the western dilemma. Foreign critics of 
our racing productivity in arms protest that 
it Is eatii^ up raw materials to the detri¬ 
ment of the production systems of our 
allies. Critics at home of our "extravagant** 
bulld-up of NATO demand more men. sup¬ 
plies, and arms for the Asiatic front. Both 
sets of critics want the impossible—more 
delivered at different places, with less dislo¬ 
cation of the normal economy. 

But if the United States Is speeding pro¬ 
duction, perhaps too regardless of the eco¬ 
nomic consequences to other nations. It Is 
because there Is not enough military equip¬ 
ment to go around and the front Is too long 
to be covered by any available force. To 
distribute guns and planes and tanks as 
widely and quickly as possible, they have to 
be produced as rapidly as possible. 

A rOSSIBLX SOX.UTZON 

The best way to create a global defense 
against a global danger Is to organize all free 
peoples Into a common front against Soviet 
aggression. This is what the United Nations 
tries to do, but cannot do effectively while 
the aggressor is a member. The alternative 
Is a regional defense system like NATO, 
which Is already so Important that its first 
problem Is whether to limit or widen its 
scope. The question raised by the powers 
in the eastern Mediterranean—powers di¬ 
rectly on the line of march and actually 
better prepared to fight than their western 
neighbors—Is hard to answer. It Is evident 
that the defense of Europe depends on the 
Mediterranean as well as the Atlantic States. 
But what of the weak and Imperiled nations 
of the Middle East? Would they have to be 
Included, too? 

One solution ot the immediate problem 
wouiq be to set up two Mediterranean com¬ 
mands and to form a Mediterranean pact 
closely associated with the Atlantic Pact 
under an over-all board of strategy. It goes 
without saying. In any case, that the tough 
and willing soldlws of Greece and Turkey 
should receive their fttU share of arms and 
that their leaders should participate In plan¬ 
ning on the top level. As the dlffleultles and 
complexities of integrating a multinational 
defense effort emerge into the light of day 
we begin to see ffiat NATO Is only the core 
of an economic, pdUticai, geograi^cal, and 
moral structure of measureless dtmenslona. 


A Can to Fatrioti 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 

or XLUNOta 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPBEBENTATTVES 

Wednesday, May 2,19SI 

Mr. VB1S3B, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, 1 
Include the following: 

A Call to PArnora 

Americanism. 

People who have forgotten what real Amer¬ 
icanism Is have rediscovered It with an al¬ 
most holy frenzy since the return of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to this country. 

For General MacArthur speaks In the style 
of the old-time orators; he speaks in the 
American way, with a genuine and sincere 
Americanism as the basis of hit talks. 

Since the Inception of the New Deal in 
10S2 and Its subaiKiuent and continuing In¬ 
terest in foreign affairs. Amerleane have, by 
and large, forgotten what a proud thing it 
la to be an American. 

We have all of us become, to a greater or 
leseer extent, internationalists. Our think¬ 
ing has been tinctured with considerations 
of England, and Russia, and France, and 
China, and Italy, and Germany. How will 
Argentina react? What wUl Tito think? 
WUl this brrlUte the Kremlin? 

Now omnee a man onto the stage of 
American life with the strldee of a giant, 
and he brings Americanism back to us. He 
who haa been away from this Nation for 14 
years comes home and gives ue elementary 
leeaons In American patriotism. He tells us 
things we never should have forgotten. He 
explains for us the American point of view— 
'a point of view that we have had colored 
with the dim and uncertain light of Inter¬ 
nationalism for lo, these many years. 

General MacArthur Is so obviously right 
that we, the people, are surprised that we did 
not see the world the clear way he sees lt, 
for 80 many yean. For he looks at It simply, 
as an American. 

These are Americans fightli^ and dying in 
Korea, he reminds us. The other nations 
with token forces are wining to let the 
Korean war continue Ite Indecisive way— 
but who Is paying the heavy penalty, the 
terrible price? Americans are. We are pay¬ 
ing In the lives of our young men, in crush¬ 
ing tax Imrdens, in a disrupted civilian 
economy. 

Americans, decide what is best for Amer¬ 
ica—and then let your Government know 
that that is what you want done. This Is 
the message brought home by General 
MacArthur. 

He has reminded us that thinking of 
America first Is not treason to the rest of the 
world. He bae reminded us that aa Amer¬ 
icans we have a glorious heritage of freedom 
and ladependenoe which we must retain. 
He has reminded us that when Americans 
are dying In a war being fought by American 
men and with American dollars, It is up to 
America to decide how that war shall be 
teraotinated. 

He hae reminded ua that our first dutv 
Is to our country, our country—dot the rcat 
of the world. 

Ha shouldn't have had to remind us of 
tiieae things. We should have reme m bered 
them and kept them alive and shining la 
our national Ufa. 

But aa a result of General MacArthur's re¬ 
turn, as a result of his reoMUng ds to our 
native Amerloanltm, there haa bosn a tre¬ 
mendous reawskenittg of - the American 
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qpirtt; of the Amerleaa tradition: at the 
Anierieaa ideei: of Americantan. 

Otaneral MhoArthur hea done hla country 
^ greateat aertlee within hla power* Ito 
haaawttleenedittoitaownglory. 


SiMJak Woib SoM MMAite 
ice Bimt^ for UnM Statee Good 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE IL BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN TBB BOD8I OF BSPRSBINTAltVES 
Wednesday, April 25, 1951 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker* under 
leaye granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Raoom. I submit herewith an arti¬ 
cle by Sinclair Weeks which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Herald of April 
15, 1951: 

Sufciuxa waoEs Sase MACAaTBim nr ‘‘SAcai- 
nca Binrt" roa Umrao ScAtaa Good 
(By W. m. nayfetr) 

President Truman's action In "firing" Gen¬ 
eral MacArtbur has given Russian commu¬ 
nism a big boost—for the moment. 

But the removal by the President of the 
man who knows the most about the Far 
East problems may have collateral benefits 
In that It *nay force the development of a 
policy with respect to /ala "that makes some 
sense." It may thus have a boomerang 
effect on Truman. 

This is the opinion of former United States 
Senator Sinclair Weeks, who makes the sug¬ 
gestion that ICaeArthur may have made a 
"sacrlflee bunt" for the good of the Nation. 

CUOCULATSD BISK 

*T believe it possible," he says, "that the 
General, wiser than most men, particularly 
insofar as the Far Bast is concerned, may 
very well have taken a calculated risk to the 
end that this country and the American boys 
fighting and dying In Korea might still have 
a chance." 

"As far as the actual removal of llacArthur 
Is concerned," Weeks says, "no one questions 
the right of the President of the United 
States to remove a general officer from his 
command. But It seems to me that people 
who stop here miss the point. 

"As president of a business organisation 
I can discharge half my vice presidents, but 
if I take such action capriciously I am not 
doing the ctmipany. Its owners, or employees 
any good. And my hasty, ill-considered ac¬ 
tion must he taken into account when any 
Judgment is formed as to my own capacity. 
So we must look at President Truman's ac¬ 
tion with respect to all Ita Implications. 

“When you consider the power vested In 
the G(nnmandsr in Chief, you have to admit 
that possibly MacArtbur. having strong views 
and deep-seated convictions on the Far Bast 
problem, might have done better to hand In 
his resignation, and come home to express 
these. Presumably he will do that now. any¬ 
way. 

"But, in the meantime, great damage has 
been done to Amerioan piwd^ and the boys 
on the firing line In Korea have not been 
and are not now being* well eerved. 


"Smne people beve* and Z think thougbt- 
leealy, oompiured the removal of MacArtbur 
with that of MoCleUaa by Uneoln. There it 
no comparison. MacArtbur wae In no sense 
a fleid general. To he sure, he wee eherged 
with veqxmithiUty tor the Korean operation, 
but In eaeenoe he wae a great pro-ccmeul, the 
xcvn—App.- 16 « 


dtfntnietrator of the former jr^Nmeae Mnpire* 
oonoemed with matters of high polloy end 
dwr-aU etr a tegy * eoneemed most of aU with 
anestlng thi progress Of oommunism in Asia. 

"And what a job he has done. We have 
spent billions to build up Europe to stop the 
advance of communism in the west. Mao- 
Arthur had only a traction of that amount, 
yet he arrested communism in Japan, and he 
would have done so In China bed hla views 
been taken into consideration." 

At no time in history, Weeks says, has a 
commander faced a task such as has con¬ 
fronted MacArtbur and his field commanders* 
Walker and Bldgway. in Korea. 


"When before." he asks, "have any military 
operattons been conducted in such a man¬ 
ner that your enemy has been given free play 
to bring up men, material, ammunition, and 
supplies without any sort of interference 
until he had Grossed a certain line? 

"Sow many American hoys have been 
killed or wounded because the Truman- 
Aeheson leaderahlp hee forced them to fight 
a powerful enemy with one hand tied behind 
their backs? 

“And how much longer are we to carry on 
the fiction that we are not at war with Com¬ 
munist China? The 9,000 dead. 60,000 
wounded, and the 260,000 Americans still 
fighting in Korea—these are on-the-ground 
witnesses. Who do they think they are fight¬ 
ing if not Communist China, and they are 
fighting with two strikes on them and in a 
manner in which no troops were ever before 
asked to do battle." 

eOCZAUSTS AT WOSK 

I have suggested that the Russian Com¬ 
munists must be very happy over this Inci¬ 
dent. MacArthur's official body was hardly 
cold before our Socialist friends in Great 
Britain proposed that Communist Russia be 
brought in to help negotiate the peace treaty 
with Japan, and propoeed that Formosa be 
banded over to Mao—while 18,000 of their 
fellow countrymen are fighting in Korea. 

"B[ow must the British soldier feel stand¬ 
ing up to the hordes of Chinese Commimlsts 
thrown at him and witnessing the apectacte 
of Me government playing on the side of the 
enemy?" 

Weeks does not agree with MacArthur’s 
detractors, who charge that be deliberately 
disobeyed orders. His view Is that Mac- 
Arthur obeyed wders '’but put on them hls 
own Interpretation as to their effect." If the 
entire incident reeulta "at long last" in a 
constructive approach to the Far Bast prob¬ 
lem, it may be a bleseing in disguise. 

“Meantime." Weeks says. "I deplore any 
political approach to this Incident, this 
tragic result of the mishandling of a situa¬ 
tion which never should have been allowed 
to come to such a stage. This is of truly 
national concern and of very vital Interest to 
avery American, regardless of party." 


CommiiiicatiMi Ftem Niwal Reserve 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


IN THE BOUai OF RSPRnNTA'nVBS 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 
Mr. AYRES. ICr. Speaker, 1 tiope the 
Members of this Rouee, and particular^ 
those whd have served In the Armed 
Porces* will read the naval communica¬ 
tion printed bdow. It Fou had xeeelved 
•uoh a notice* would jou not b^ve you 
no kmser associated with the 


Organised Naval Reserve, active or in¬ 
active? 

The sailor was recalled in September 
1950 and has been unsuooessful in his 
attempt to receive another discharge. 
Hls wife, two children, and mother-«in- 
law who depend on him for support are 
very confused. Can you blame them? 

Uitxxn Statbs Navai. ams Masinb 
GOB n RbSBBVB TSAXHINO CBMTBa, 

Akron, OKio, June SO, 1950, 
Jftom commanding officer. Division 9-15. 

To Reinhart KUngensteln. Akron. Ohio. 
Subject: Naval Reserve clothing issue; return 

References: (a) BuPera Manual, article H- 

9706: (b) NRMAL No. 5-60 Of January 6. 

1960. 

Bnoloeures: (1) Clothing list; (2) page 9 

entry. 

1. Your association with the Organised 
Naval Reserve is being terminated lor non- 
attendance at drUls. 

2. By authority of references (a) and (b), 
you are hereby informed that you are re¬ 
quired to return to this activity all Govern¬ 
ment property now In your possession. En¬ 
closure (1) Indicates the Government prop¬ 
erty in your poseeesion. 

C. You are hereby ordered to return said 
property or its monetary value to this ac¬ 
tivity at once. Your attention is caUed to 
encloeure (2). which le a copy of the page D 
entry to be made in your record (by au¬ 
thority of reference 2), should you fall to 
comply with this letter. 

J. M. Goadlo, 

Lieutenant Commander. Command¬ 
ing Ojfioer, Org. Sur/. Division 
S-IS. 


A. Lincoln nnd H. Trumnn—Two Views 
OB Botsinf Coarts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NBW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mrs. ST. OEOROE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recosd, 
I include an interesting curticle by Mr. 
Leslie Qould, comparing President Lin¬ 
coln's high respect for the dignity of the 
courts with President Truman's flouting 
of them. 

Comparisons are always odious, and 
this comparison is odious to our present 
Chief Executive. 

(IVom tha New York Journal-Amerlcan of 
AprU 80. 1951] 

A. tilMOOLH AND H. ThUMAN—TWO VXBWa ON 
BoaaXNQ COVBTB 
(By Leslie Gould) 

Hera's the way two Presidents of the 
UhltecI States have acted when asked to ex¬ 
ert the power of their office to override de- 
delmui of the courts. Abraham Lincoln and 
Harry TVuinan. 

U n o o l n' i vlewa were expressed in a letter 
involvlxig a court decision on California 
land tttleB. He wrote on June 1, 18SS: 

"X must repeat now in writing what X have 
tdd Mr. (George Fox) Kelly (agent for CMl- 
fonilaaettlers) verbally, that the oourte. and 
not me President, must decide questtana of 
land Utles. 
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*'There may be some questions in regard 
to preemptions, which, by law, are to be de¬ 
cided through the Department, with appeal 
to me, and when such a case shall come regu¬ 
larly to me, I shall hear it. But I mxwt now 
say, once and for all, that mere vague asser¬ 
tions that the decisions of the courts are 
fraudulent, with appeals to me to reverse 
them, cannot be entertained. 

"A. LmcoLN.** 

Now. we come down to the present and 
Harry Truman. The courts have ruled stock 
control of the former Dollar Line, turned 
over to the Maritime Commission at the 
time of a $7,500,000 loan, was only pledged 
and should be returned to the former own¬ 
ers—the Stanley Dollar Interests—since the 
loan has been repaid with interest. 

The Supreme Court has refused to review 
this decision, which in effect affirms the 
lower court position—that the stock belongs 
to Stanley Dollar. 

Instead of accepting this decision of the 
courts Harry Truman wrote his Secretary of 
Commerce, Charles Sawyer: 

“Accordingly, you are directed to con¬ 
tinue to hold this stock on behalf of the 
United States. All appropriate action should 
be taken to assert and maintain the Oov- 
ernment’s rights as owner of this stock. 

“Very sincerely yours, 

“Harrt Tritmam.” 

For defying the court, as directed by the 
President, Secretary Sawyer, some of his sub¬ 
ordinates and attorneys in the Justice De¬ 
partment are facing contempt citations. 

Charles Eberstadt, who specializes in old 
and rare books with his brother, Llndley, 
sent this reporter the Lincoln quotations, 
saying: 

“The answer of Abraham Lincoln to this 
question (a President’s right to overrule the 
courts) is so forthright and truly American 
in spirit that I am happy to give you permis¬ 
sion to print it in full if you should wish 
to do so.’* 


Interior Depvtment Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WATKINS M.AniITT 

or VZRGZ.NIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on yester¬ 
day, May 1, when I was addressing this 
body in regard to the Gary amendment 
which strikes out the appropriation to 
build a transmission power line between 
Buggs Island Dam and Langley Field, 
I quoted certain statements made by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] when he addressed this body on 
April 24. Inadvertently, there was left 
out of the Rccord one statement which 
was made by the gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia. The statement is on page 4400 
of the Record of April 24,1951, and is as 
follows: 

Mr. Oart. Well, I made a proposition right 
here on the floor that has never been made 
and that Is that the company wUl accept 
the cheapest contract that is in existence in 
the entire United States that has been ap¬ 
proved by the United States Oovemment. 

This statement was made during Mr. 
Gary's discussion of his amendment and 
was an assurance to the Members of this 
body that VEPCO would wheel power 
from Buggs Island Dam m accordance 
with his statement above and X knew 


that the Members would want to know 
this before voting on this bill and I 
want to have this statement of Mr. 
Gary's called to their attention again 
before voting on the bill now up for con¬ 
sideration. 


Keep Our Party System As Is 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I should like to include a speech I 
delivered over radio station WHAS, 
Louisville. Ky.. last Sunday night: 

Keep Oua Party System as Is 

I am very grateful for this opportunity to 
discuss a most timely question. Ever since 
the beginning of our country’s history, the 
problem of political parties has been with us. 
George Washington disliked the entire idea. 
He believed that partisanship was dangerous. 
There have been others who shared his 
views. But the political system grew up in 
our country becaiue it is a vital part of 
any free republic. We must have strong 
political parties because we must have a 
vigorous opposition in any free society. The 
only way to crystallize this kind of opposition 
is through well-organized criticism. The 
constant knowledge that national leader¬ 
ship is always subject to change prevents 
tyranny and protects freedom. 

I am sure that all Americas agree to these 
fundamentals. But ever since 1948 there 
has been a great deal of talk about realinlng 
our poUtical system. When the Dlxiecrats 
took their walk out of the Democratic Party, 
there were loud cries of fear. Many folks 
believed that this defection would lead to the 
pooslbillty of electing a minority President, 
at that time or in the future. We have had 
many third-party movements before. In 
fact, we have had elections with many more 
than three parties on the ballot in a large 
number of States. But by and large, there 
have been only two parties of importance 
since the first election in our history. 

If vre go about the process of realinlng 
our political parties, It would probably be 
along the line of a so-called conservative and 
a so-called liberal division. Nothing would 
be worse for the country. In the flrst place, 
we would be involved in an unrealistic and 
meaningless quarrel over definitions. Who 
are liberals? Who are conservatives? Are 
the left-wingers who want our Government 
to take over and run everything liberals? 
They like to call themselves by this name, 
but there are many of us who regard every 
extension of Government authority into pri¬ 
vate fields as an approach to the same forms 
of tyrannical government that our ancestors 
came here to escape. And what do we mean 
by conservative? There are people in both 
political parties who regard themselves as 
seeking to conserve the American tradition. 
Others label the same folks by other names, 
and not all of them are friendly. 

As our poUtical parties are established to¬ 
day, there is room inside each of them for 
disagreement. X regard this disagreement as 
healthy. It is true that now* and then we 
grow confused because we do not share com¬ 
pletely the views of our fellow Republicans 
or our feUow Democrats, but It is a healthy 
form of intellectual confusion. Ixuide the 
Democratic Party there are men whose ideas 


vary tremendously on everything from civil 
rights to foreign poUoy. We have similar 
variations in the Republican Party. But it 
is just this kind of flexibUity within the 
political organization that makes it possible 
for our Government to govern. 

If we had completely opposite points of 
view, whenever we had a change of adminis¬ 
tration. we would be staging a revolution. 
Nothing would be more disastrous. In the 
long run, a reallnement of our parties would 
lead inevitably to the same kind of splinter 
parties that have made stable government 
almost Impossible in France. For there 
would be hundreds of thousands of Ameri¬ 
cans who Could not find their views repre¬ 
sented by either a right-wing or a left-wing 
group. They would not be able to resist the 
temptation to form shaded organizations to 
speak for themselves. Today they find it 
possible to join within the Republican or 
Democratic Parties in an effort to influence 
the decisions of these major organizations. 
I believe that this is good for the country. 

We have seen how this works in practice. 
Basically, each political party is a temporary 
coalition of many different viewpoints. In 
1948, the Republican Party named as its 
candidate the man regarded as most capable 
of welding their coalition into a victorious 
unit. The Democrats, torn by conflicts in¬ 
side their organization, did the same. We 
lost; they won. But in each case It was a 
blending of opinions. Not everyone was sat¬ 
isfied with the choice at either convention. 
But the choices were in each case a compro¬ 
mise of many conflicting viewpoints. 

This represents our form of political or¬ 
ganization and our form of government at 
Its best. The two-party system as we know 
it la a flexible, workable device. Par from 
being a liability, its ability to absorb many 
viewpoints is an asset. 

When we look back over the history of 
our country, we see that time after time, 
the political parties have adopted views 
which would have been regarded as unthink¬ 
able only a generation earlier. This kind of 
adaptability would be retarded by any effort 
to reshape the parties. 

At this stage in world affairs, I say, “Don’t 
start rocking the boat.” If we think there 
is confusion now, imagine what would hap¬ 
pen if we began to play games with our 
political organizations. 

We have had the world’s most effective 
Government because responsibility has been 
easy to fix in a two-party system. If wo 
begin to monkey with the machinery, we 
run the risk of dumping the passengers into 
the drink. 

Let’s keep the Democratic mule and the 
Republican elephant. They may be stub¬ 
born; they may never forget; but they’ve 
pulled us out of many a world crisis. I’m 
for keeping them in harness. They some¬ 
times get out of the traces, but they’re good 
and strong and they’re pulling our way. 


Medal of Freedom Award 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 

or ORXOOM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Claire 
Phillips, the second woman In the United 
States to be awarded a Medal of Free¬ 
dom, Is a resident of my congressional 
district. She is now visiting Washing¬ 
ton for the flrst time to attend the pre¬ 
miere of the picture based on her experi- 
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mem in World War n and upon her 
book. Manila Iq^ionate. 

X indude as a paft of these remarks 
an artlde which appeared in the Bvening 
Star. Maj 1, diseusslng Mrs. PhiUips* 
record of outstanding achievements in 
behalf of our country during World War 
n. The article follows: 

WoKiir* Omcb Dookio as Ghnr. Bmn $80000 
nr IPBisoM Asa 

OlalM PblUlps. Woria War n Amerlosn qry, 
hopes Congress and the Suprams Court wUl 
relmlnirse her for $80000 she spent In medi¬ 
cine and food for American prisoners in the 
Philippines. Meantime, she has been aelUng 
ccemetlcs door to door to make a living. 

The farmer spy, who need her theatrical 
background to good advantage to get infor¬ 
mation from high Japansae cSteiala In Ma¬ 
nila, was rescued by American forces after 
■he had been condemned to death. 

Whap she arrived In Waehlngton yeetevday, 
she bed her drat reunion with Lt. Col. 
Charles C. Young, who carried Mrs. Phillips, 
too weak to walk, out of the Japaneae prison 
In Manila. 

At that time Ootcmel Young wee with the 
First Brigade Cavalry Dlvlslan. He now la 
Chairman of the Board at Review In the 
Judge Advocate General’s odloe. 

Mrs. PhUllps posed as an Italian natkmal 
and oparated a night club patroniaed by 
Japaneae oflBeem. She aent Information out 
to guenilla and American forces, and smug¬ 
gled food and medicine to American prls- 
onere. 

This la her first visit to Washington, and 
She said she plans to appeal personally to 
Cknagress for rslmbunttnent for the money 
she spent. She has written a book, Manila 
Bspionagc. The iwemlere of a movie based 
on her «ipexienceB Is scheduled at Keith’s 
Theater May 1$. 

Mrs. Phillips Is a native of Portland. Oreg. 
She la the second woman in the United Statea 
to he awarded the Medal of Freedom, pre¬ 
sented for her wpj work In the Fhillppinee. 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Defense Sec¬ 
retary. was the first. 


Chctp Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EUGENE J. McCarthy 

or ICIMMSBOTA 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rules Committee is currently consider¬ 
ing a rule for H. R. 828$—the migratory 
agricultural labor bill—the House will 
be called upon to consider this legisla¬ 
tion soon. This problem of migratory 
farm workers is the most pressing domes¬ 
tic social problem In the united States. 
I urge the Members of the House to se¬ 
cure copies of the recently published re¬ 
port of the President's Commission on 
Migratory Labor by eaUing the White 
House and also to read this editorial 
from the Washington Post of today: 

Gbsaf Fasic ZtABoa 

Tba Sanata la now about ready, after 8 
dayi at dabate, to oono to a vota on Sen¬ 
ator EuAMMS's blU lor the racniltmant and 
admlaskm to the United Statee of Mexican 
agneultual workara. The blU was framed 
and atudled.hy the Commlttae on Agriculture 
sad Forestry b^ore the recently Isaued re¬ 


ef the Prasidmit’e OcsBrntnlen on iBgra- 
Ulbat b e c a me avaUabla. It Ignoiee, or 
Sonte, the most Important reoommendatlona 
of that Commission, indaad. Senator Bl- 
Lnroaa'a bill, if enacted, would eerve merely 
to perpetuate ehocklng oondltlone In the ag¬ 
riculture of the Southwest that do grave In¬ 
jury to American and to Maxlean farm labor- 
am alike. Senators Okavoi, Hose wnut T, and 
yiMM s it have rendered valuable service In 
expo s ing the evils and Inadequadee of this 
legislation. We hope that the amendmente 
they have urged wlU prevail. 

Senator OHAvaa'a aotton on the measure 
merlto epeclel commendation. Many of the 
big growers in hie home Btete of New Mexico 
want to aee It enacted without any changes— 
because they want the Mexican peons who 
can bo hrougbt in under contract to harvest 
eropa and then sent back where they came 
from. The Justlfloation for bringing them 
In is that an adequate supply of American 
farm workers is not available. But the fact 
la. as the Prealdent’e Commission made clear, 
that there are plenW of domeetio workers 
available If the growers would only give 
them decent wages and decent working eon- 
dltkms. The Importation of poverty*etrieken 
Mexican peons In years past has operated to 
drive down farm wages and to reduce a mil¬ 
lion American farm workers to a state of 
homeleae. rootless mlgrancy. 

The Mexican Government now lnslata-»al- 
together properly, in our judgment—thst 
certain minlmiun conditions be met by the 
growers for the care of contract workers 
brought In from Mexico. Equivalent condi¬ 
tions. and priority In consideration, should 
be given to domestic workers. In addition 
to this, responsibility for determining 
whether foreign workers are aetuaUy needed 
should be vested directly in the Secretary of 
Labor and not left to the discretion of State 
and regional directors of employment secu¬ 
rity; the latter are simply too susceptible to 
the pressure of the big growers. And, final¬ 
ly, there ought to be a stringent prohibition 
against the employment of so-called wet¬ 
backs—Mexicans who came into the coun¬ 
try Illegally. Without auch safeguards, the 
Ellender bill would serve, as Senator Chavxz 
charged, to "bring back the things which 
Lincoln did away with" and to "bring about 
peonage in my State and in certain other 
areas of the United States." 

The demand that such safeguards be In¬ 
cluded In the bill Implies no hostility to 
Mexican immigrants and no desire to keep 
American growers from obtaining all the 
labor they need. But the misery of the Mexi¬ 
cans must no longer be exploited to the dis¬ 
advantage of themselves and of hungry work¬ 
ers on this side of the border. 


Asierka’f Inttni Sitmtio! 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


IN THE HOUSE OF BEPREBENTAITVBS 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Ur. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rscohd, I Include the following address 
by Hon. Alf M. Landon before the 
South Central Business Association, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.. April 84.1881: 

Amidst the tumuH and ahoutliig on the 
Petomao, tha outpouring ol the s]^it that 
General MacArthtir haa inaplred from the 
mountalna to the aeee, the powerful presen- 
tetimi be made at a apeclflo determined 
policy for America, the uncecapable fact re- 


malne that the dedeion la not In our hands 
alone. 

The lint atep in the eolutlon of the prob- 
lessa confronting ua le the selling of our 
partners in the United Nattona—and now 
particularly Great Britain—on the fuU dl- 
menalona oE the Isauea Involved. We an tn 
a situation where the action. It It la strong, 
must be concerted. 

In the First World War, Woodrow WUson 
had a definite end In view in developing the 
League of Nations. 

Ultimately hla objective was destroyed be¬ 
cause Great Britain believed It was still pos¬ 
sible to go it alone and to maintain the 
Brltlah Bmpln by her traditional balance- 
of-power diplomacy—when she no longer had 
the power to exert the balance. 

The outstanding example of that was 
Great Britain’s neutral position when Japan 
seized Manchuria in 1981. The League of 
Nations branded Japan an aggressor. 
President Hoover was willing to support the 
League by joining in impoaing economic 
sanctions. Great Britain refused to join up 
in any attempt to give validity to the first 
great challenge to collective security in 
maintaining peace In the world. As a re¬ 
sult the League of Nations failed to follow 
UP Ite reeolution branding Japan as the ag¬ 
gressor by Imposing economic sanctions and 
thereby laid the ground work for World 
War II. 

History Is repeating itself with the Br'.tish 
Foreign Minister Morrison’s statement uzglng 
unconditional surrender to the Red '?hl- 
nese after the United Nations had branded 
them as the aggressor. Only this time In¬ 
stead of the Japanese killing Chinese in Man¬ 
churia the Rad Chinese are killing American 
soldiers in Korea. 

As long as Foreign Minister Morrison’s 
statement stands uncorrected by Prime Min¬ 
ister Attlee, the British Government is in the 
poeltlon of giving aid and comfort to our 
enemies to continue the fight In the belief 
that In the end they can win. 

By his statement the Foreign Minister has 
made a negotiated peace more difficult. In¬ 
stead of enhancing the prospect of peace. 
Minister Morrison has enhanced the spread 
of war. 

I can’t believe that Minister Morrison re¬ 
flects the true views of the British people 
in proposing unconditional surrender in 
Korea. After all. because the Foreign Min¬ 
ister went haywire, we ought not to brand 
a whole people as stupid. I believe the worst 
thing that could happen to the free peoples 
of the world would be a complete split be¬ 
tween England and America. 

Certainly the English—who have had one 
tragic experience with the results of appease¬ 
ment in 1931—on the record will realhw the 
dangers inherent in such a policy. 

In World War n, Franklin Rooeevalt did 
not have a well-daflned and In view. Aa a 
result the only victor was Russia. 

I see very little evidence of thinking ahead 
of the Korean war. No one knows what our 
foreign policy la—except It le to marshal 
the free peoples at the world in stopping 
aggression wherever that occiirs. But the 
national administration la not doing a good 
job of selling that policy either at home or 
abroad. 

The United Nations’ army In Karea-~com- 
poaed almoat entirely of Americans -under 
the military genius of General MacArthur— 
haa twice fought Its way ba<9E to the thirty- 
eighth parallel. 

Whfle that army—outnumbered 4 or 5 to 
1—wea winning victory after victory on the 
field of bettle—our Btete Depertment wea 
loalng round after round to the Kremlin. 

1 applauded the Preeident’e courage in de¬ 
ciding to atop the Red aggraaalon in Korea. 

Although I pointed out that he had prac¬ 
tically Invited the Communlat Invasion by 
hie prevloua stetemante and thoee cf the 
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Secretary of State that Korea was beyona 
our defense perimeter. 

As I have repeatedly said. I believe he 
was right In reversing himself in stopping 
the evil of aggression where It broke out 
again. I believe that with vigorous and 
prompt support from the United Nations It 
will save the world from a third world war. 
But we must have that support. 

British Foreign Minister Morrison’s pro¬ 
posal for unconditional surrender to the Red 
Chinese completely and fundamentally 
changes the international situation—if that 
is to be the policy of Great Britain. That 
has to be cleared up forthwith. It Is not 
enough for our State Department to an¬ 
nounce our disagreement with the British. 
We must know If Minister Morrison has 
stated their future policy. 

We are at the present time going It too 
much alone. We are being stabbed in the 
back by our fearful friends desiring a tem¬ 
porary profit at our expense. 

We are confronted with the serious fact 
that other members of the United Nations— 
besides England—are too much In sympathy 
with the Red Chinese. 

We are confronted with the tragic fact 
that our supposedly allies In the United 
Nations are making profits hand over fist 
supplying the Communist satellites with 
rubber, steel, and petroleum, while accept¬ 
ing from America economic and military 
gifts. 

They are playing the old game of both 
ends against the middle and we are In the 
middle. 

The United Nations refuses to act on the 
economic sanctions resolution thus mak¬ 
ing its action branding the Red Chinese as 
the aggressor a mere gesture—as did the 
League of Nations In the case of Japan In 
1931. 

But that does not mean that the United 
Nations should be abandoned as a complete 
failure. 

It means that we have a problem there in 
public relations. It Is the same problem In 
its essence that the President has with his 
fellow citizens—or a governor has with the 
people of this State—or the leaders of the 
countries making up the United Nations 
have with the peoples of their countries— 
most of whom, after all, are in a more ex¬ 
posed position than we are. 

The United Nations In theory was In the 
nature of a partnership to maintain peace. 
The fact that It Is not working out that way 
does not mean we should break up the 
partnership. 

It does mean that we have got to do a 
better Job in public relations. 

I said last July: 

*"rhe President might well consider set¬ 
ting up a bipartisan policy advisory com¬ 
mittee—with real Republican repreeentatlon 
from the Congress—to draft a statement of 
our over-all, long-range foreign policy. The 
trouble Is that a large part of the world 
does not understand what we are tr 3 rlng to 
do—and that Is equally true of American 
citizens.” 

We have assumed the role the Soviet 
spokesmen were playing in the United Na¬ 
tions was obstruction. 

It is time to wake up that It is more than 
that. Partly because of the skill of the 
Soviet representatives In the United Nations 
and partly because of the ineptness of our 
Secretary of State and our representatives 
in the United Nations, the Soviet has gained 
a sympathetic ear in many free oounnrles— 
among people not yet lined up—to its fan* 
tastlc plea that America is the real aggressor 
by interfering in a civil war in Korea. 

I know of only one way to Judge a man 
in any line of endeavor and that is by the 
results. 

No one can deny that under Secretary of 
State Aoheson’s political leadership, the So¬ 
viet has been steadily gaining in support 


from non-Oommunist sources for its gro¬ 
tesque arguments that America does not 
want a diplomatic settlement in Korea or 
elsewhere—^but is working for a show-down 
with Russia in world war m. 

America has consistently lost in the dip¬ 
lomatic area under the Inept leadership of 
Secretary of State Acheson. 

To the peoples of the world, the firing of 
General MacArthur had a greater range of 
significance than it did to the American peo¬ 
ple. 

The world put two Interpretations on Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s dismissal. 

1. It meant that we were going to concen¬ 
trate all our strength in defense of Europe. 

2. It remained for British Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Morrison to "let the cat out of the bag.” 
He Interpreted the President’s sudden move 
as meaning at last we were ready to publicly 
accept the British policy of unconditional 
BUrrender In Korea. 

Cksmlng In the midst of the furor follow¬ 
ing General MaoArthur’s dismissal, Foreign 
Minister Morrison's proposal was most dis¬ 
turbing. He said that peace should be made 
In Korea based on the admission of the Red 
Chinese to the United Nations—^that the Red 
Chinese participate in the writing of the 
peace treaty with Japan—and that we turn 
Formosa over to the Red Cfiiinese. Our State 
Department disavowed the Foreign Minister’s 
sensational proposal. But that does not go 
far enough or deep enough. If Minister 
Morrison's statement stands, It would be un¬ 
realistic to Ignore Its dangerous implications. 

Heretofore England has refused to endorse 
our decision to defend Formosa. But she 
has carefully avoided an open split with 
America over that Issue. 

But now there Is an open break between 
the American and English Governments. 

Despite the immense sacrifices we are mak¬ 
ing. the unescapable fact Is the political sit¬ 
uation Is progressively worsening. 

All this makes the dissension over troops 
to Europe Just a beginning of the great de¬ 
bate over our foreign policies Instead of the 
end. 

We must realize that, like it or not, Amer¬ 
ica’s International policy will, In the end, 
be determined by the support or nonsupport 
their receive from other countries. For the 
first time In all our experience we have got 
to "sell” not only our policies but ourselves 
to other peoples. That is a new situation 
for America. The quicker we all understand 
it, the better It will be for us. 

To understand our slttutlon Involves some 
knowledge of the theories which the Stalin- 
ists use In determining their foreign policies. 

In the first place ^ey are following the 
ideas and policies of Lenin and the Commu¬ 
nist International on tactics for world con¬ 
quest. 

When Lenin realized that he could not 
overcome vrlthout force the resistance to 
bolshevism In Western Europe, he turned 
attention to the Far East and the colonial 
countries of the Near East and Africa. 

He decided that the free countries could 
best lie undermined by attacking their 
weakest link—the colonies—by exploiting 
the racial and national aspirations of 
peoples. 

.He believed that once the rulers of the 
Kremlin succeeded in gaining control of the 
millions who Inhabit Asia, the world would 
be ripe for conquest. 

The rulers of Russia have closely followed 
that international policy. 

The conquest of China by the Commu¬ 
nists is, therefore, a factor of the greatest 
magnitude to all the peoples of the world. 

We share responsibility, as do other coun¬ 
tries, for the success of the Stalinists in 
China. 

Our failures in Asia have piled up and 
threaten us now because those responsible 
for American policies were ignorant of, or 
ignored, the universal nature of commu¬ 


nism, and minimieed the outlook and ob¬ 
jectives of the Kremlin rulers. 

The Kremlin rejects the ethical and legal 
codes we believe in. The rulers of the Soviet 
repeatedly have said that war between their 
system and the free peoples of the world is 
inevitable. 

The rulers of the Kremlin, therefore, have 
kept Russia on a war footing ever since they 
seized power. 

In other words, the Stalinists think they 
know where they are headed: while in the 
United Nations there Is disunity, friction, 
and no singleness of purpose. 

The Stalinists boast that that situation 
tips the scale in favor of their eventual 
victory. 

To accept the inevitable failure of the 
United Nations Is to accept the StaUnlsts’ 
views. If we do that, it would be like walk¬ 
ing off the field and allowing the game to go 
by default. 

The free peoples of the world are too much 
inclined to acce'tt the Stalinists propaganda 
that In their camp alone Is unity and sin¬ 
gleness of purpose. 

As a matter of fact, the Stalinists funda¬ 
mentally are more divided than the free peo¬ 
ples of the world. The annual “purges”—a 
soft word for murder and assassination— 
are the proof of the greatest opposition to 
the rulers of the Kremlin within their satel¬ 
lite countries, and even Russia Itself. 

The rulers of the Kremlin may know 
where they are headed. But they are hav¬ 
ing great difficulty In persuading a lot of 
the people In their areas to follow them. 

Disunity among the free peoples of the 
world does not begin to approach such mag¬ 
nitude that It must be suppressed by slave 
camps and the assassin—which are the bases 
of Stalin-the-cruel rule. 

I repeat what 1 have said elsewhere—that 
by reason of the great difficulties both of 
material and disunity, Stalin Is not In a posi¬ 
tion to wage an all-out world war against 
a united free peoples of the world headed 
by such a formidable foe as the United States 
of America. It Is too much of a gamble at 
this time. They hope to cash In on their 
efforts to weaken the opposition by division. 

The policy of communism Is built on gain¬ 
ing by fishing In muddy waters. 

The Stalinists are past masters In the art 
of economic and psychological warfare. 

Stalin hopes to win by attrition. But also 
he hopes to make us pick the field of decision 
now. Then he can make his plans accord¬ 
ingly. 

I believe It Is a great mistake to give too 
much emphasis to either Asia or Europe as 
the seat of the vital fight—when It’s global. 
Of course, as of today. It Is Asia, for the 
simple reason that is where the first armed 
aggression on a large scale has occurred since 
the organization of the United Nations. 

I do not believe the pending full-scale In¬ 
vestigation by the congressional committees 
of our military policies should mean that 
even In executive sessions—which are never 
secret—^the general staff officers should be 
expected to telegraph—«s It were—their 
punch to the enemy by revealing all their 
military plans. 

In conclusion, I quote once more from my 
July speech: 

"Cooperation for the sake of the Nation 
is a two-way street. As our national loader, 
the President should initiate it. In this 
critical world situation he should call the 
Republican leaders In for consultation, not 
after a policy Is decided but as a cogent 
factor In Its decision." 

I do not believe the President is doing 
a good Job of setting the right example. I 
beUeve there Is too much ham acting by both 
Republican and Democratic leaders. 

We need desperately by those In high au¬ 
thority Just plain common patriotism^—the 
kind of patriotism of our boys In Korea. 

Tou can call that trite jind sappy If you 
want to. This—if ever—is a time when 
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genulnt, lUMlflsb. fanlghtad leadership la 
desperately needed. 

The Amerloan people yearn for a resur- 
genoe ot the faith of their fathers In govem- 
snent—by men of Integrity and principle who, 
like MkoArthur, are wUllng to be thrown on 
the Junkpile for their eonvlotlons. 


Bodbihf Mudwrin Air Bam Has 
Ahrayt Bin CoBteoiplatid h the Event 
of Use of hnmf Air Power ¥tom Thon 
Basel 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or lLLmo» 

m THX BOUSE OF BEFRBSSNTATIVBa 

'Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record. I 
insert an article entitled ‘*China Bomb 
"Trigger’ Set-^CS To Act if Necessary,’* 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 26, 1951, which makes clear that 
the bombing of Manchurian air bases 
’’always has been contemplated under 
several possible contingencies, one of 
which would be the use of enemy air 
power from those bases against United 
Nations ground troops”: 

China Bomb "TtananT To Act v 

HltCnBABT 

Washington.-- Oen. Douglas MacArthur's 
dismissal does not rule out the bombing of 
enemy air bases in Manchuria under several 
possible contingencies which might develop 
In Korea. 

On the contrary, the bombing of such 
bases always has been contemplated under 
several possible contingencies one of which 
would be the use of enemy air power from 
those bases against United Nations ground 
troops. 

There are other possible circumstances 
which would cause the United States to 
change *'the ground rules" now operating by 
tacit agreement of both sides in the Korean 
War. Under those tacit rules the UN air 
forces do not bomb beyond the Talu River 
and the Chinese do not bomb AUled troop 
concentration. Allied supply lines, or Allied 
air bases. 

XNBMT MT7BT CR008B 

That the door Is open to such a change 
In the ground rules Is something the Gov¬ 
ernment here, particularly the military high 
command, wants everyone to understand 
fully. That Is the reason why President Tru¬ 
man was asked to read at his April 20 press 
conference a paragraph taken from his own 
radio speech of April 11. The paragraph 
reads: 

’*The Communist side must now choose 
Its course of action. The Communist rulers 
may press the attack against us. They may 
take further action which wUl spread the 
cordUct. They have that choice, and with 
It the awful responsibility for what may 
follow. Ihe Communists also have the 
choice of a peaceful settlement which could 
lead to a general relaxation of tenslcms in the 
Far Bast. The decision Is thelie, because 
the forces of title United Natlmis will strive 
to limit the conflict if possible." 

The most important phrase in the above 
IMuragraph Is "if possible.” 

So long as it Is "possible" the United States 
Government has no Intention of taking any 
steps which would expand the war In Korea. 


But there could come a time when a number 
of different events would combine to make It 
no longer "possible" for this Government to 
exercise the restraint which it has shown to 
date. 

BXAOT TO aXTAZAATB 

It Is axiomatic, and has been so all along, 
that enemy bombing of otir bases In Korea, 
Japan, and Okinawa would bring Immediate 
retaliation against Chinese air bases in Man¬ 
churia. The same goes for the safety of our 
troops. Until the present there has been no 
significant enemy air attack on our ground 
forces. If at any moment the enemy does 
use hts air power against our ground forces, 
the retaliation would follow automatically. 

One of the causes of friction with General 
MacArthur was that the general was not 
given the power of discretion to decide at 
what moment the ground rules had changed. 
Washington always insisted on keeping the 
trigger here. It would be pulled under cer¬ 
tain conditions, but the Pentagon reserved 
the right to do the pulling. 

The general had asked for authority to 
make such decisions himself In February. It 
Is known now that on February 28 the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff gave him detailed 
Instructions governing his actions which 
specifically reserved to Washington the power 
of final decision on any extension of hostili¬ 
ties. He was told precisely what type of de¬ 
fensive action be woiild take rmder every 
conceivable set of circumstances. After tak¬ 
ing such defensive action, he was to report 
to Washington. The JCS then would tell 
him what to do. 

LIMIT TO RB8TBAXNT 

The phrase “If possible” Is bounded by cir¬ 
cumstances other than just enemy air action 
against our forces In Korea. The details are 
secret. The Pentagon has no intention of 
telling the enemy the conditions imder 
which certain measures might be taken. 
But It can be surmised that one of the limits 
on American restraint is time. 

mere Is a major offensive under way now 
against our troopB. mis Is the third time 
the Chinese Communists have put large 
forces Into battle in Korea, mis Is the third 
time that the United States has met Chinese 
Communist Intervention without striking 
back at China directly, me purpose of re¬ 
straint is to avoid expanding the war. But 
there comes a time when the repetition of 
such enemy action becomes Intolerable. 

me American Government could not pos¬ 
sibly resist the pressure of public opinion 
for retaliation If the process were to con¬ 
tinue Indefinitely, me Chinese Communists 
should understand that this third major 
offensive of theirs Is probably the last ttot 
will take place under the present ground 
rules. At the end of this one there must 
either be a peaceful settlement of the Ko¬ 
rean problem or the scope of the war will of 
necessity expand. 


A S«iBt OB Cipitol H31 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A McGUIRE 

or coNNxcncuT 

IN TBS HOUSE OF BBPRB8BNTATIVB3 
Wednesday, May 2 ,1951 
Mr. McOUIRE. Bfr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend xny remarks, I wish to 
Insert in the Record an extremely inter¬ 
esting and learned article bearing the 
provocative title ”A Saint on Capitol 
HilL’* This article was written by 
Brother Leonard Farina and was pub¬ 
lished in the Lamp, November 1950. 


Brother Leonard is now studying at 
the Catholic University and is a member 
of the Society of the Atonement. The 
article follows: 

A Saint on Cartol Hill? 

(By Leonard Farina. S. A.) 

In Statuary Hall of the Nation's Capitol 
there stands a bronrn statue ot a Franciscan 
friar, Junlpero Berra. Of all the excellent 
monuments In that Impressive hall, there la 
none more eloquent than that of the fiery 
little apostle of California, me sculptor. 
Sttore Gadorln, captured the all-consuming 
spirit of the missionary in this bronze llfe- 
BlM work. In one quick glance. Berra’s life 
and works are exposed. Firmly grasped in 
his right hand, raised as In peaceful bene¬ 
diction, la a rough wooden eroea, hla guide 
and his light; gently cradled in hla left hand 
Is a miniature of the Mission San Carlos 
Borromeo, his headquarters and final rest¬ 
ing place. To both CathoUca and non- 
Cathollcs It cornea as a surprise to discover 
the statue of a religious there amidst flam¬ 
ing orators, dignified statesmen, ama bril¬ 
liant military men. It Is almost out of place; 
yet. It Is not. 

Statuary Hall was created by the act of 
July 2, 1864. A place was set aside, the old 
Hall of Representatives, wherein each and aU 
States were Invited to place "Statues In mar¬ 
ble or bronze, not exceeding two In number 
for each State, of deceased persons who have 
been cltleens thereof, and Ulustrlous for 
their historic renown or for dlstlngushed 
civic or mUltary service such as each State 
may deem woithy of national commemo¬ 
ration.” 

California had not taken any action on 
this untU in 1927 the legislature of the State 
set up a eommlasion to select the two Cali¬ 
fornians to be thus honored. It was no sur¬ 
prise when Junlpero Berra was nominated. 
He had always been respected and esteemed 
as the pioneer of Californian history, me 
centennial of his death was observed as a 
legal holiday. Memorials had been erected 
In his honor throughout the State; a herolc- 
Blxe one in Golden Gate Park and another at 
Monterey, this by Mrs. Leland Stanford. 
There was no doubt of bis historic renown. 
El Camlno Real, marked today with the mis¬ 
sion bells which sang of Christ, readily 
testifies to this fact. 

It was on July 16, 1769, when the victory 
of freedom was coming to a close along the 
Atlantic seaboard, that the 68-year-old 
friar established the first mission, San Diego 
de Alcala. In the 16 years that followed, 
of the 21 Franciscan missions, which have 
become as sun-bleached adobe gems in the 
green coronet of the California countryside, 
Berra himself established 9 of them. 
Their Spanish names are like a lyrical litany 
of favorite aalnts. mere Is San Diego de 
Alcala, founded on July 16,1769. San Carlos 
Borromeo de Carmelo, Junlpero’s head¬ 
quarters and the mission closest to his heart, 
was erected on June 3. 1770. On July 14. 
1771, In an oak-covered valley cf the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, Padre Junlpero blessed the 
large cross which was to be the beginning of 
the Mission San Antonio de Padua. The 
fourth station was set near the Bio de Santa 
Ana on September 8,1771, and was was dedi¬ 
cated to San Gabriel Arcangel. A year later 
San Luis Obispo de TDlosa was established 
in the Valley of the Bears, men came two 
more In 1776: San Francisco de Assisi on 
October 9; Ban Juan Capistrano on November 
1. Santa Clara de Assisi, the now famous 
college of Sanla Ana occupies the site, was 
founded on January 12, 1777. me last mis¬ 
sion of the administration of Serra was that 
of San Buenaventura on March 31, 1788. It 
was left to hlB confreres to complete the 
remaining ll stepping stones of Christ the 
BJmg In Hla Journey to the Indians. 
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One minor problem before Serra*s statue 
could be placed in Statuary Hall In accord¬ 
ance with the act of July 2. 1864, was that 
of cltlaenshlp. Born in the tiny village of 
Petra on the pictwesque Island of Majorca 
on November 24, 1713, and baptised on the 
same day Miguel Jose—the young Serra In 
accordance with Franciscan custom changed 
his name upon the day of profession of 
vows, September 15, 1784, to Junlpero—was 
Spanish through and through. He had come 
to California with a military expedition In the 
name of the King of Spain and his missions 
were sponsored by his Spanish brethren. 
At best, he was only an adopted citlxen 
of the State. A similar problem had faced 
the State of Wisconsin when they wished 
to place a memorial to Pere Marquette in 
Statuary Hall and It required an act of 
Congress to solve both, legally both priests 
were considered citizens of the States they 
had unwittingly helped build. 

Long before his death on August 28, 1784, 
at the Mission San Carlos Borromeo, a short 
distance south at the city, overlooking the 
beautiful Bio Carnelo, Serra was regarded 
as a saint. Fray Junlpero’s love for the 
Indians burst forth from his love of Christ 
and like his Master, the lowly and miser* 
able were his precious ones. He had little 
care for his physical person, but was only 
eager to spread the word of Christ as he 
had been commissioned to do. Weary and 
burdened with age, after performing the 
prodigious task of administering the sac¬ 
rament of confirmation to 5307 persons, 
special faculties being granted for that pur¬ 
pose. Serra had to fight against the en¬ 
croachment of the civil authorities upon the 
rights of the chwch. Undaunted, he con¬ 
tinued his fight until the very day of his 
death. 

While California was in the midst of the 
celebration of the sesqulcentennial of his 
death. Father Augustine Hobrecht, O. F. M., 
was named vice postulator for the cause 
of the humble friar. He was succeeded by 
Father Brio O’Brien, O. F. M., who completed 
the opening phase of the Investigation and 
armed with 7.600 documents, most faded and 
in Spanish, In August 1950, went to Rome, 
there to continue the work for the long 
hoped for and prayed for canonization of 
Fray Junlpero Serra, “Apostle of California.*' 

Ihus It is, while Serra spent himself In 
toll for His sake, he helped to clear the 
ground for a great State: while California 
reveres him as a fervent pioneer, perhaps 
they have placed the statue of a saint on 
Capitol Hill. 


Leva’s Service 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 

or xxxmois 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rxcord« I Include the following editorial: 

Leva's Snvxcs 

Assistant Secretary of Defense Marx Leva 
has exhibited a rare combination of enthusi¬ 
asm. patience, and skill which will be a 
challenge to his successor. Mr. Leva, who 
left the Government yesterday to enter 
private law practice, was In a sense the engi¬ 
neer of unification. A close friend and ad¬ 
viser of the late Secretary Porrestal, he be¬ 
came special assistant to the Secretary of 
Defense when Mr. Forrestal assumed that 
responsibility in 1947. In his capacity as 
general counsel of the Defense Department, 


Mr. Leva framed the first unified legislative 
program, and it was under his expert guid¬ 
ance that the necessary strengthening of the 
Unification Act was accomplished In 1949. 
He continued to give meaning to unification 
dwlng his service as Assistant Secretary, first 
under Secretary Johnson and then under 
Secretary Marshall, and It was this high cali¬ 
ber of work which the Junior chamber of 
commerce recognized when it named him 
the outstanding young man In Government 
for 1949. In the words of one of his Penta¬ 
gon associates, “He is going to leave a big 
hole In this buUdlng." 


Segregation in the Armed Services 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or KXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTA’nVBS 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, dealing 
further with developments in respect of 
the Executive order of the President, 
the directive of the Secretary of Defense, 
and the directives of the respective armed 
services for equality of opportunity and 
treatment, there is appended hereto a 
report received from the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Defense on advances in the 
utilization of Negro manpower in the 
Army. The appended report follows an 
inspection made at Fort Dix, N. J., on 
March 2, 1951, by me in company with 
Hon. Charles R. Howxll in whose dis¬ 
trict Fort Dix is located. We found— 
and so advised—^that the integration of 
white and Negro troops for training 
which had recently taken place at Fort 
Dix had had excellent morale effects and 
had not involved any of the difficulties 
and problems which it had always been 
claimed would arise from such integra¬ 
tion: 

Summary ov Advances zn trb Utjlzzatzon or 

Negro Manpower in yhe Army 

OENERAI. 

since the close of World War II the Army 
has continuously and vigorously Imple¬ 
mented principles of equality of opportunity 
and treatment for Negro personnel. It has 
endeavored conscientiously to carry forward 
the principles laid down by the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of De¬ 
fense for the efficient utUlzatlon of all mili¬ 
tary manpower. Policies have been reviewed 
a^'d modified as experience warranted, with a 
view to developing a broader base of trained 
personnel, both officer and enlisted, than 
existed In the past. The information con¬ 
tained herein Is Intended to represent a 
r6sum4' of progressive advances made as a 
result df experiences pointing toward greater 
%fficlency of the Army. 

SUMMARY OP advances 
Jtecreational faciUtiea 

(a) Clubs and messes: The Army has 
adopted poUcles which assure the full use of 
any club, mess, or recreational facility lo¬ 
cated In public buildings to all eligible mili¬ 
tary personnel without regard to race. This 
applies to all recreational faclUtles Including 
officer and enlisted clubs. 

(b) Post exchanges: Exchanges and 
branch exchanges may no longer be desig¬ 
nated for the exclusive use of any particular 
race. While exchanges and branches may be 
allotted to some specific areas or uni,ts. per¬ 
sonnel are not restricted to their use but may 


use any other exchange or branch on the 
post. 

(c) Theaters: Negro personnel are per¬ 
mitted the use of any theater on the post. 
Army motion picture theaters may be allo¬ 
cated to serve certain areas or units but no 
theater or performance In any theater Is 
denied any group or Individual because of 
race. 

(d) Transportation: Busses, trucks, or 
other transportation owned and operated by 
the Government or by a governmental instru¬ 
mentality are available to all military per¬ 
sonnel regardless of race. Restriction of per¬ 
sonnel to certain sections of such transporta¬ 
tion because of race Is not permitted either 
on or off the post regardless of local customs. 

Enlistment and reenlistment without 
restrictions 

Enlistments and reenllstments: Qualified 
Negroes may now enlist In the Regular Army 
under requirements equally applicable to all 
races without restrictive quota limitations. 
Individuals satisfactorily completing a period 
of enlistment may reenllst under procedures 
applicable to all eligible personnel regardless 
of race. 

Equal opportunities for promotion without 
regard to race 

Enlisted: Negro enlisted men hold a per¬ 
centage of non-commlssloned-officer ranks 
which compares most favorably with the 
over-all grade spread* of Army command en¬ 
listed personnel. Among Negro personnel on 
December 31, 1960, approximately 1.8 percent 
were master sergeants, 3 percent were ser¬ 
geants. first class, 8.1 percent were sergeants, 
and 19.2 percent were corporals. 

Officers: The selection of Regular and non- 
Begular Army officers for promotion has op¬ 
erated without racial consideration. Prior to 
June 1950 there was only one Negro colonel 
in the Army. Today there are four. In ad¬ 
dition, 17.5 percent of all Negro majors and 
10.5 percent of all Negro captains on active 
duty have been selected for promotion to the 
next higher grade since September 1950. 

Selection to attend schools without 
racial consideration 

Enlisted: From the basis of restrictive 
quotas allotted to a limited number of 
schools, the Army has gradually opened up 
every segment of Its military schooling sys¬ 
tem to Negroes. It has abolished racial 
quotas for school selection and prescribed 
selection of qualified personnel without re¬ 
gard to race or color. In early 1948 It com¬ 
menced the selection of qualified Negroes for 
attendance at Army school courses, produc¬ 
ing skills In which Negroes had not pre¬ 
viously been utilized. Today of all enlisted 
students receiving military schooling, Negroes 
represent approximately 8 percent. This 
compares with 8.4 percent of a year ago. 

Officers: Enrollment.of Negro officers In 
schools has steadily Increased. For example, 
Negro enrollment In comparison with total 
enrollments was 1.9 percent in 1947, 2.26 
percent In 1948, 8 percent In 1949, and 
approximately 4 percent in 1950. 

Training divisioris and schools operate on an 
integrated basis 

Training Divisions: In 1949 Negro en¬ 
listees were assigned to segregated units at 
Fort Dix, N. J., and at Fort Knox, Ky. In 
little more than 1 year the Army has com¬ 
pletely changed this picture so that today 
the training divisions located at Fort Jack- 
son, S. O., Camp Breckinridge, Ky., Ft. Riley, 
Kans., Ft. Ord, Oallf., Camp Chaffee, Ark., 
Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., and Camp Roberts, 
Calif., are operated on an integrated basis 
where Negro personnel work, eat, and are 
quartered together with white personnel. 
The training divisions at Fort Dix, N. J., 
and Fort Knox, Ky.. are In the process of a 
change-over from partial segregation to non¬ 
segregation. This change Is presently near¬ 
ing completion. 
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Scbools: Th« braining, houalng, and meas. 
Ing Of all enllatad and oocm parsonnel In 
attendance at Anny lehoola are aooompllabed 
without regard to raoe or oolor. 

Negro unite are organto parte of larger white 
unite 

Ja January 1947 the Army aaslgned an 
Inlanlary regiment, a field artillery battalion, 
an en^eer combat company and a medical 
coUeottng company, each oomprlaed of Ne¬ 
gro enllcted peraonn^ aa organic elementa of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry Dlvlalon. Thla 
waa the firat atep toward integrating Negro 
unite with larger white unite. Unit Integra¬ 
tion haa vaatly increaeed and today Negro 
unite are organic elementa of the following 
larger white unita: 

Second Infantry DlTlalon: An infantry bat¬ 
talion, a medical platoon, and a medium ar¬ 
tillery battalion. 

Third Infantry Dlvlalon: An Infantry bat¬ 
talion, an armored artillery battalion, a 
heavy tank battalion, and a medium artU- 
lery battalion. 

Fourth Infantry Dlvlalon: An infantry bat¬ 
talion, and an AAA AW battalion. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry Dlvlalon: An In¬ 
fant^ regiment, a medium artillery bat¬ 
talion, and an engineer combat company. 

Eleventh Airborne Dlvlalon: A medium 
tank battalion, an airborne Infantry bat¬ 
talion. and a medical platoon. 

Slghty-aecond Airborne Dlvlalon: An air¬ 
borne imantry battalion, an alrboriM AAA 
battalion, and a medium artillery battalion. 

Second Armored Dlvlalon: A heavy tank 
battalion, an armored artillery battalion, 
and an engineer bridge company. 

Firat Armored Dlvlalon: An armored ar¬ 
tillery battaUon, an armored Infantry bat- 
taUon, and an engineer bridge company. 

Third Armored Cavalry Begiment: An 
armored cavalry battalion. 

Negro National Ouarismen are not removed 
from unite 

Negro members of National Guard units 
ordered into active military service from 
States with laws precluding segregation In 
the State mUltla are not removed from the 
units In which they have enlisted and 
trained, unless they possess specialities ur¬ 
gently required In other Army units. Simi¬ 
larly white personnel In such units are re¬ 
tained therein. 

of Ut Know the Afgrcitorf in the 
Kremlm Would Glory in n Deprosfion 
in the United Statea, Then They Could 
Lure the Unemployed With Finteftic 
Promieei—Inflation Can Precipitate a 
Depression, Therefore, It Must Be Do* 
feated”—Dr. John R. Steelman 

ESnENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


IN THE BOUSE OF refbesentahves 
Wednesday, May 2 ,1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the National Broadcasting Co. in 
its program Battle Report, Washington, 
turns its cameras upon Dr. John R. 
Steelman, the assistant to the President, 
and such of his ^^guests** with whom he 
made arrangements to make televised 
reports to the American people. 

Among those whom Dr. Steelman 
brought to the television screen was the 


Honorable Dean Busk, of the United 
States Department of State, who dis¬ 
cussed, frankly and candidly, some of 
the problems present in the Korean 
situation, as seen from the viewpoint of 
those Charged with the administration 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Speaker, Dean Rusk was very fac¬ 
tual in his approach to the question. 
While admitting there are several meth¬ 
ods of attack which might be followed 
in order to bring the Korean war to a 
close, at the same time he pointed out 
the hazards Uiat would attend the pur¬ 
suit of some of the methods that have 
heretofore been indicated. 

Zn his talk. Dean Rusk said, In part: 
ThoM who make the decision to extend 
hoetlUtles beyond Korea would be completely 
irresponsible if they did not take into full 
smunt the element of general war, with 
aU the destruction and loss of life which 
would be involved. ^ ^ , 

A second easy thing to think about is an 
immediate withdrawal from Korea. That, 
too. would lead to disaster. Korea la not 
the only object of the appetltles and am¬ 
bitions of CJommunists* conspiracy. We 
could not solve anyUilng by abandoning BU>- 
rea. Who would be the next victim? And 
the next? And the next? Have we so soon 
foigotten Adolf Hitler? Each bite was to be 
the last. Do you remember the trail which 
led from ICanchurla and Ethiopia to Pearl 
Harbor? To abandon Korea would be to 
abandon the United States. 

In closing his statement on the tele¬ 
vision last Stmday, Dean Rusk said: 

We do not serve our cause if, In this great 
democracy, we destroy o\ir unity and under¬ 
mine our strength, or If we lack the patience 
and the maturity we shall need as we move 
to meet the tests ahead. 

The briUant talk made by MaJ. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor on the military train¬ 
ing program certainly gave one a tre¬ 
mendous fund of knowledge with respect 
to the training that is afforded all mem¬ 
bers of the Armed Forces in order to 
successfully contest with the enemy in 
the Held—bring victory to our standards 
while incurring a minimum exposure to 
hazard on the part of those who are 
ff ghting for our cause. 

This, the thirty-third Battle Report, 
Washington, was particularly marked, as 
Dr. Steelman stated, by the picture 
painted by Mr. Robert McCormick, one 
of NBC’s ace commentaries, who had 
Just returned from Europe. 

Mr. McCormick’s narration was pic- 
tcrialized by the marvelous photographs 
taken by the Jones brothers, and brought 
a living picture of conditions in Italy 
to the television screen with great fidel¬ 
ity, which made one feel he had looked 
upon the actual scenes himself. 

Mr. McCormick’s description of the 
spring military maneuvers in Italy gives 
concrete evidence that it will profit the 
free nations of the world to have Italy 
on their side in any possible struggle 
against the communistic hordea He 
told, incidentally, of the Italian Air 
Force, of their armored tanks, and par¬ 
ticularly of the manpower as exprmsed 
the work of the Alpini battalion sup¬ 
ported by their mountain artmdry 
batteries. 

Mr. Speaker, altogether it was is 
lively, ei^htening, and as educational 


a program as was ever presented. Again, 
in order to bring the thirty-third Bat¬ 
tle R^rt, Washington, to the attention 
of every Member of this House, under 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks. I insert the same in 

the CONGRZSSIONAL RECORD. 

The thirty-third Battle Report, Wash¬ 
ington, as produced by Ted Ayers, was as 
follows: 

President Harry 8. Truman: “Tbe change 
In tbe commands of the Far Bast means no 
change whatever In the policy of the United 
States. We wUl carry on the fight In Korea 
with vigor and determination in an effort to 
bring the war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion.** 

Mr. McCoBicxcK. Washington, where Presi¬ 
dent Truman this past week sent out the 
orders that relieved General MacArthur of his 
military command, and Korea, where despite 
the change, the same troops battle against 
the same enemy In the same way. 

Today. Battle Report brings you our sixth 
exclusive teledocumentary on Europe, the 
voice of General Bldgway. a report from the 
Q-8 ot our Army, and a top-official state¬ 
ment from the State Department on our 
policy In Korea. But first, the Assistant to 
the President. Dr. John B. Steelman. 

Dr. Stxxlmaw. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen, during the past week, the contro¬ 
versy about the change in the military com¬ 
mand in tbe Far East has been blaeoned 
in headlines aU over the world. Denuncia¬ 
tions have been bitter. Praise has been la¬ 
vish. There have been charges and counter¬ 
charges. But, in spite of all the clamor, 
there is one point upon which every man, 
woman and child In the United States is in 
agreement. We do not want war. We seek a 
world of peace in which men everywhere are 
free to seek happiness in their own way. 

But, the task of building such a world 
cannot be done by govenunent alone. It is a 
task In which every one of us must share. 

As an example, let us consider the battle 
against inflation. All of us know that the 
aggressors In the Kremlin would glory in a 
depression in the United States so they lure 
the unemployed with fantastic promises. 
And, inflation can precipitate a depression. 
Therefore, it must be defeated. 

Every one of us has a well-defined Job in 
this battle. All of us axe consumers. We 
have the final decision on prices. If the con¬ 
sumer sairs "No" there can be no sale. He 
keeps his money and by so doing he helps to 
reduce prices and thus to increase the pur¬ 
chasing power of his dollar. This Is not the 
time for keeping up with the Joneses. 

This afternoon we have with us the As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Af¬ 
fairs, Mr. Dean Busk. In the light of the de¬ 
velopments during the past week, Mr. Rusk’s 
report will be of vital interest. MaJ. Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor, so-called Q-S of the 
Army, has recorded the story of how our 
forces all over the world are kept supplied 
with the tools of war. 

Last week we brought you what was un¬ 
doubtedly the latest film report on tbe Ital¬ 
ian Nation to be seen in this country. Docu¬ 
mented by NBC cameramen, the Jones broth¬ 
ers, and narrated by Robert McCormick, who 
made a special trip to Europe and has Just 
returned, it reported to you on the Italian 
people, economy, and government. Today 
we continue that teledocumentary. We pre- 
•ent now part 11 of Battle Report. Italy, an 
exclusive report on Italy’s armed forces, 
again narrated.by one who has seen it all 
with his own eyes. Robert McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. "Restricted,** that’s the 
word for this dock area in the bay at Naples. 
Vhr it is here that American ships unload 
weapons from the United States to strength¬ 
en tbe Italian armed forces. Yes; though 
Italy’s over-all armed might is limited by 
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treaty with the postwar Allies (including 
Russia), it is, nevertheless, getting this help 
from xis up to the treaty limit as a partner 
in our North Atlantic Treaty Orgazxization 
and coftghter in our fight against commu¬ 
nism. This is the steamship Charlotte Lykee, 
out of New Orleans, with a cargo of 40 milli¬ 
meter AA guns for the Italian Army. And 
on hand with Italian officers to see it un¬ 
loaded are representatives of our Military 
Assistance Advisory Group—MAAP. as it 
It known in Naples—the American organi¬ 
sation charged with helping the Italians to 
put this equipment to proper use. I Invite 
you now to trace, as I did, how such United 
States military aid runs like a power-giving 
bloodstream through the Italian armed 
forces. 

At the Italian air forces base at Naples, we 
saw 18 United States F-61 fighter planes 
turned over to the Italian air force. On 
hand to Inspect the planes (and seen here 
chatting with the Italian commanding offi¬ 
cer) was Col. Zeth McKee, of our own Air 
Force, one of several MAAO air force officers 
now on duty in Italy. Commander of an 
F-Sl group himself in the war, McKee helps 
the pilots don their chutes, gives them a few 
knowing last-minute instructions, and then, 
wishing them luck, stands back to watch 
them take off in the new American planes 
that spell a mightier Italian air force. 

Not only the Italian air force but also 
the Italian Navy is being buttressed with 
American help. Here at Tarranto we saw 
a navy ship being rebuilt with United States 
equipment—^these seamen are Installing fire- 
control devices. This month, to add to the 
strength of their fleet, three American de¬ 
stroyers sailed into this same harbor. 

At the Ministry of Defense in Rome. United 
States officers sit frequently with Italian 
officers to discuss how best Italy might be 
rearmed to defend herself and the free 
world. 

This is the first time such a conference 
was ever open to newsmen or the camera, 
and we of Battle Report were impressed with 
the frank discussion of all problems. The 
epirlt we found at work here was strictly 
"let’s do it." 

One of the most heartening evidences that 
it will pay to have Italy on our side in any 
future encounter came when we visited 
Italy’s famed Bersaglieri in the midst of 
their spring training program. Brigadier 
General Berti, who commands the brigade 
we saw. explains the problem of the day 
to United States Army Col. Phillip Pope, a 
MAAO officer on an inspection trip. Once 
squared away, the mock battle begins. 

F-51’8, born of United States aid, roar 
over the field to strafe "enemy" positions. 
Then, as the Bersaglieri open up far to the 
rear with American artillery, we saw them 
give a convincing demonstration of the 
meaning of their name—"sharpshooter"—as 
well as their unique tactics, for the Bersag¬ 
lieri function as a mobile Infantry and are 
famous for moving on the run in or out of 
formation. 

These are General Sherman M-4 tanks, all 
from America. To give the battle realism, 
the tanks are "buttoned up" with their crews 
protected inside. Guns fire air bursts over 
them as they advance to simulate enemy fire. 
Behind the tanks advance the armored artil¬ 
lery firing, followed by Bersaglieri foot troops. 

About that distinctive headgear: I asked 
about that; in fact tried to get one with no 
success. It’s a type of priest’s hat—black, 
with a black cock’s pltunage on top. No one 
knew very much about its exact origin. But 
they did tell me that the first unit of the 
Bersaglieri was formed in the Piedmont re¬ 
gion in 1836 under the Savoy regime. War 
may have changed radically since 1846. but 
you may be sure that the Bersaglieri ure 
prepared to give as good account of them¬ 
selves today, in 1961. as they were famous 
for over a hundred years ago. 


More maneuvers. This time, an Italian 
artillery regiment we found at Bracciano in 
north Italy. This one is using all United 
States equipment, including these huge 
United States-made 115-mlllimeter guns. 

We sent them these "spotter" planes, too. 
They are being introduced for the first time 
to the Italian Army, for liaison and observa¬ 
tion work. Here they’re on a spotting mis¬ 
sion for the Italian artillery. The "spotters’* 
have done their duty, the artillery opens up 
with everything they have, "Just like United 
States of America." 

But it was high up in the Alps where we 
got our biggest thrill. Yes. filming the 
world-famous Alpini, the troops that fight 
on skis. The Alpini were organised in 1873 
for the motmtain defense of the Italian Al¬ 
pine frontier. And you can take it from 
me. they’re still leaving tracks in the snow 
that spell top-notch power. No common 
soldiers, these. To get men who know the 
mountains, these troops are recruited from 
the hardy frontiersmen of the mountainous 
areas. ’Dradition says these are the sons of 
fathers who were Alpinte before them. 

An Alpini battalion is generally supported 
by a mountain artillery battery. Under our 
military-assistance program, they’re being 
provided with our modern Infantry weapons 
and taught how to use them. Yes; here in 
the scenic mountains of northern Italy near 
Odessa we saw, I think, the Italian Army at 
its best. The crack Alpini—spirit and moral 
high—among the finest of the world’s moun¬ 
tain troops. 

Before we left Italy we sought a profes¬ 
sional appraisal of how well our military-aid 
program is arming that country against our 
common enemy. We found it when we 
turned our cameras on Brig. Gen. Norman H. 
Schwarzkopf. Director of MAAG in Italy, and 
Gen. Eflsio Marras, Ohief of Staff for the de¬ 
fense of Italy. We leave our last words on 
Italy to them. 

General Marxab. General, I express again 
our gratitude to the American people and I 
thank you personally—you. General—for 
your cooperation and our gratitude for our 
officers for what you do for our army. 

General ScRWAxzKOPr. General, you men¬ 
tioned that another ship is unloading. This 
will be additional equipment for the Alpini 
and Bersaglieri and the Arietta brigade. I’m 
very glad to see this equipment coming in. 
Thank you for your friendly expressions. 
General. We find it a great pleasure to work 
with you and I feel that the work that we 
are doing here is cementing again the friend¬ 
ship between Italy and America. I hope that 
our assistance in this military-aid program 
will do a great deal to bring Italy up to the 
point it deserves and desires in the family 
of nations. 

Mr. McCoemzck. Seven months ago, Lt. 
Gen. Matthew B. Rldgway, who succeeds 
General MacArthur, appeared here with us 
In this studio on Battle Report. Fortunately, 
we have a recording of the talk he made 
then—words that are even more important 
now than they ever were. As he assumes 
his new command, we bring you once 
again—against the background of the con¬ 
flict in Blorea—the voice of General Rldgway. 

Lieutenant General Rioowat. This period 
of our history is critical—critical, not Just 
for days or months—critical not as we have 
been accustomed to view orlsls—a situation, 
however, acute, to which by sudden emo¬ 
tional upsurges we can rise, and by sudden 
bursts of extraordinary energy, surmount. 
This is not that sort of crisis. It is one 
which may long continue, presenting us 
through the years, as It presents us at this 
moment, with problems of decision as basic 
and far-reaching in nature as any a free 
society has yet encountered. We do not 
know how long ws shall be compelled to live 
as Soviet enemy No. 1, marked for attack 
by war or subversion at times of his choosing. 
We do know now—Stores ripped one mask 


aside—that there will be no quick and easy 
solution, no short-cut to our objective. 

Mr. McCosmxcx. General Rldgway on the 
choice that faces us all. 

Lieutenant General Rxdowat. We need 
superior numbers and types of weapons as 
we never needed them before. We can’t have 
them and unlimited luxuries too. We must 
choose between differing values. We need 
men and women in our ranks. We cannot 
have them, and an undlsttirbed economy too. 
We must make that choice through the years 
ahead. 

Mr. MoCoxmick. General Rldgway, on the 
need of the men he led in battle in Korea, 
for support from home. 

Lieutenant General Rxdowat. They see 
(our troops), as they pray you see, that only 
so can we hope to attain the goal for which 
we fight—an honorable and lasting peace. 

Mr. McCokmxck. Thxu, the words of Gen¬ 
eral Rldgway. And as he prepares to turn 
his troops over to Lt. Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, the war goes on. In the west-central 
sector the Hantan River is bridged; two full 
Chinese divisions, which had been opposing 
its crossing by American and Turkish troops, 
suddenly pull out. And the battle grows 
even more furious in the air as our troops 
on the ground continue to advance slowly 
behind tremendous fire power. To rigorous 
training like this, you can give thaxiks for 
every mile of our advance in Korea. Charged 
with the over-all responsibility of seeing to 
this training is a man to whom responsi¬ 
bility is certainly no stranger. Commanding 
general in World War 11 of the One Hundred 
and First Airborne, which he led in the In¬ 
vasion of France—the DSC for his heroism 
there—he later became our military com¬ 
mander in critical Berlin. He serves now as 
Assistant Chief of Staff. G-3. Ladies and 
gentlemen, MaJ. Gen. Maxwell D. ’Taylor. 

MaJ. Gen. M. D. Taylor. I would like to say 
a few words about the military training pro¬ 
gram which is being conducted throughout 
the country. If I had a title for what I am 
about to say. I think it would be "More 
sweat—less blood.” The surest way to be 
Impressed with the seriousness of the mili¬ 
tary training, I believe, is to talk to some 
of the trainees whom you find in our camps 
and stations. I think that a few words with 
them would assure you how seriously they 
regard this business of preparing for war. 

’These young soldiers can tell you better 
than I can of the long hours spent on the 
target range, on the combat course, and the 
marches across country, for the purpose of 
conditioning their bodies. To them this is 
a deadly serious school, because they know 
that before too long they may be called upon 
to deliver on the battlefield. I don’t have to 
say that war is a complex business and be¬ 
coming more so year by year. As we give 
bigger and better machines and equipment 
to our troops, it requires better men to 
manipulate them successfully. 

It is the tremendous Importance of the hu¬ 
man factor in warfare that makes it so neces¬ 
sary that our modern training be tough and 
realistic. We must begin with the Individual 
soldier and make him a competent member 
of the fighting team. Then we must weld 
him into the smaller unit, the squad, the 
platoon, the company, those units which 
really bring victory or defeat. Finally, we 
mtist then fix the smaller units and put 
them into the regiment and divisions where 
we have the entire team of weapons ^hich 
reaches from the large cannon to the em¬ 
blem of the Infantrymen. Now we know 
also that psychological aspects of preparation 
for battle are fully as Important as the me¬ 
chanical. It is another thing to create a 
man who can carry that weapon into action 
and continue through the hazards of the 
campaign. I would say that the objective 
of our training from a psychological view is 
to make the individual soldier feel in battle 
that he has been there before. If our train- 
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Ing bring! cm waUUmf iiattf Into ibtlr flnt 
antton without tho iMUag of 
ii^Uoh oBMondiM poaki. tl^ 
wo wlU soon IMVO » battUHhara unit. Ihooo 
soon many dotoohnunts in their fliot i 
mint fUMt it is slwofi oosj to opot tho unit 
that Is adequatolg ttainod. Tho non ftOt 
Into position roadUg without hurrg hut with 
a brlskaosB which indleatos tho oonfldonoo 
they havo in thomoslfoo and In thoir com- 
radss. Our weapons iaU into action without 
delay and soon the fonnidablo battery whioh 
they are able to oroato through thotr dio la 
levalod against tho onomy. It is jurt Uko 
football tosms, You do not see. bowovor* 
the long hours of work, tho weeks of swaat 
that have pvooedod that o u oees rf ul ongage- 
BQont. go 1 would mf that wo must have 
more sweat on the training Holds to have 
less blood on tho 

I Mr. McOobmocx. While tho biggest jot bat¬ 
tles In air eombat history took over tho Bo- 
reaa nows headlines this week end. tho 
patient foot soldlsr pushed penOatontly 
ahead. Snomy realstanoo along tho entire 
front ranged from light to heavy. In Yong- 
pyong flauM throwers wore brought into nay 
to flush the Cknununlsts from their bunker- 
typo emplacements. On tho eentral front 
Uil^t gains wore reported. And all was oom- 
parattvoly gulot on the eastom front, whore 
the B^ubllc of Korea troops are ho ld in g tho 
line. And so until we turn our cameras upon 
tho Nation again next week for another 
I'‘telodocumentary.'* Including a apodal re¬ 
port on our jot patrol over the east-west 
fronUer in Buropo. this. then, against tho 
background of Battle fkont. KCroa. Is Robert 
McCormick putting a period on your thirty- 
third Battle Report. Waabington. 


Disigyiltf k IIm Stale Piputa mi t 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HONJOSEPHiLIIcCARTilT 

IN IBB BBNATB OF IBB UUmO BTAIBI 

Wedneedag. May 2 .1951 'f; 

Mr.M cCarthy. Mr.President.!ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a broadcast 
by Frank BUrkpatrick from Station 
WMAW on April 10. It61. regarding an 
investigation into disloyalty in tbe State 
Department. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Asismiv 

(By Frank XlrkpatrlCk) 

On the front page of your newspaper to¬ 
night is the ato^ that one of aenator lad¬ 
ings' innocent ps<q»le hss been suspended 
from duty under the loyal^ proeedure of 
the Navy Department. HlsxiamelsBrunaucr. 

You will iscaU that Senator ladings headed 
a committee laat year whteb was suppomd 
to investlgats the loyalty of Stats Dq|srt- 
ment employees. Mrs. Brutuuiar Is cmplofed 
in the State Department and hefore that was 
an oOclal of the Amarlcaa AsKdatton of 
University Woman. Both MM. Brunaner and 
her fauabend loudly odsd to xydingi that 
they were being smcamd by Jam MCOsannr. 


would be a good time for ua to take a look 
as the SMcard of the Tydiage lavesttgatlon. 


of XavMUgatlons of the OAee of Btrategle 
Bervlcaa of tbe Army. Re la MUng about 
how he entared the oReee of the notorious 
Amsrssla m age otne and found the evldenoe 
_ _ Rbsp In mind 

i this WM caity lg«6. dating the war. and 
before we knew there wae an atomic bomb. 
Z quote Mr. Blclealrtb s wor n tosOmeny. 

"Mr. Wist lawi, Z wont on back to the two 
rear rooms -the one on the right wae the 
cf FhllUp Jawo 

"All over the top of his dssk ware doeu- 
menta that had been photocopied and were 
drying. There must have been—oh. Z wlli 
ear roughlv is or SO 

"About tbe time I atarted to look at thoae 
things. Oiason came In. Be had been as¬ 
signed to tbe llbraiy, which Is a large room, 
and he eald. 'Z think you had better eome In 
the library. Z have eomething to ahow you 
In here.* 

"So. Z went In the library. Their table, as 
big as this, was oovered with dooumenta 
(aadl an anvdope In the middle of the table 
was there, end written scram the top of it 
oater-come red wa s the nasse ‘John Betesy.* 


"Mr. Biw. s wn . B-e-r-e-e-y. The anthor, 
Z presume. 

**Seaator Tnnsos. At least the name ta 
right. 

**sir. Wng-Att. ffn trtnntlail — 

It waa not an envelope, to my mind, that wws 
addreeaed to him. but as you might write 
year name on an envelope belonging to yon. 

"The envelope wae open on the table, and 
there were quite a few of theae doenmenta 
that had John Beraey’a name written on 
them, too. 

"I was, of course, nopluseed after seeing aU 
this etoff. Oleson said to me. *You haven't 
seen anything yet. lAt me show you what’s 
in tbe envaiape.* 

*Ro. he opened tbe envelope and puUed 
out about. I would cay. a donen or 16 docu¬ 
ments. When I started to lock at them, be 
■aid, *Wslt a mtnute-^fou ere lotfldng at 
the wrong plaee: look In bet w e en them’; 
and here in between theee documents we 
found els typewritten documents—end all 
alx of them were marked top eeeret.* Be¬ 
fore X went back I looked theee doenmenta 
over In the Heresy envelope and of the six. 
I remember only two. remembering the 
meaning of the tttlee end one of which Z 
have a general recoUeethm. The flist one 
that I recall was a document, as I eey. 
marked ’top secret,* which dealt with the 
unite of the Atpeaaae Navy, aubaequent to 
the Battle of Leyte- 

"Senator Tranros (Interrupting). And It 
■bowed the dUpoeltloxi- 

"Mr. BiBr.ssKT. It showed ttiem by name 
end tbe ports where they were hiding and If 
they were dleehtad—that was the general 
tenor of It. The othnr doeomente- 

"Senator Tieuwe (interrupting). Wes 
that In the brown envelope In the center of 
the taUet 

"Mk. Bmaana. That was In the envelope, 
mixed in between these other documents. 

*Benatar McMsHoir. Do you know what 
Bermy waa doing at that ttuMt 

"Mk. lIwuMWff. I do not. 

"Senator McSfuroir. You don’t know what 
oocupatlon he had? 

"Mr. Bmjring No. 1 know what he had 
dbortly after that. Be went cm a trip to 
the Far Batt. but Z diMi*t know whme ho 


"The third document which I remember, 
and of which I do not remember aa much 
as I wish I did. had to do with a new bomb. 
Which I thought at the time was merely a 
ordnance. I reoell that it waa marked 

A bomb, but was merely a capital A with 
quotation marks on each aide, and It didn’t 
say atomic, and as I had no knowledge of 
the atomic bomb. It meant very little to me 
and didn't mean anything to me until aev- 
eral months later. 

"Senator Oaxam. What waa the nature 
of the memorandum about the A bomb? 

"Mr. Bm aa arr , That I don’t know. air. 
Z have recked my memory time and 
to produoe more. Z don't know whether it 
was a progreaa report or a plan report or 
what. I remember my reaction to It because 
it seemed to me Just a bomb, an A bomb 
as oompared to a B bomb or a G bomb or a 
D bomb. 

"About that time we happened to pull tbe 
ottos door back end I discovered behind that 
door a very large bellows suitcase. I had the 
Inricman Immedtately open that, and that 
wae stuflSd so fuU of doeinnente that we Just 
dropped everything. I have tried to esti¬ 
mate einoe. with the help of the men who 
were with me. how many documento we saw 
there, and at lunchecm the other day we 
agreed it wm a cooaervatlve number to say 
there were 400. I didn’t believe that any¬ 
body would believe me If Z made a written 
repor t on what we saw and vrhat we did. 
so I deehtod to take enough with me to ahow 
them what we had feund, and then there 
would be no poeeihlllty of their denying it. 


mail receipt etamp of the itapertment of 
State. AU those that I eaw. also, were marked 
wlthaperegreph. I eaniiot read it exactly to 
you. but It wee to the effect that *The poe- 
eeeslon of th eee doemnente by an unau- 
tliortaed person ecoetltuted a violation of 
tbe B s pt o n e g e Act,* and It quoted the pera- 
greito end ao forth of the act. 

"Senator McMSwoir. MT. BMaeki. as Z get 
It now, theae doeomente, many of them 
originated in different departmente of tbe 
Government, but they had been received at 
the State Ztepartmentr' 


w. Yes. sir." 

That'S the end of my qootee of the testl- 
arany of an investigation which senator 
Tydliige and Senator McMahon and Senator 
Qreoi eald (Ud not show any evidence of 
Otaloyalty In the State Department. And, 
Senator Louax has been put on the 




felt. 


And John Service, who was involved in this 
Amerasla case and who confessed to giving 
documents to Jaffe, the confessed espionage 
agent, he has been promoted and la today a 
foreign olBcer in the State Department. 

And. now, do you remember the name John 
Bereey to Mr. Btelaakl*B teetimony? Are you 
curlouB as to what has happened to him? 
WeU, I don't know what happened to him, 
but laat Saturday night I was reading a cur¬ 
rent story on President Truman. It Is tbe 
kiiid of Btory that any repor t er In America 
would give his right eye to get permiselon to 
write. It Is the kind of story that involves 
going for walks with the President, going 
swimming with the President, talking con- 
fldentially with the Preetdent-^t is the kind 
of story that seldom can be written about a 
President untU after be is dead, because In 
Allowing the story to be written, the Presi¬ 
dent has to show favoritism to the man who 


e xcited over the fact Hint somehoity printed 
a compostte pho to gr a ph of Sunatar Tydlags 
and Jtarl Browder. And rm bsgtontng to 
wonder why so xsany adltortal team am being 
shed in Milwaukee over lydlngs and the 
cookies he whitewashed. Maybe tonight 


"The aaeond doeumeat was one whktt waa 
hsadid, to the best of my knowledge, tho 
bombi n g pra gr am , or etrategie bombing pro- 
gram for Japan; and, tt eald in effect that 
the targets would be the principal industrial 
cities of Japan. 


And the man who goes walking and ewlm- 
xttng with the President—end who Is favored 
to write this story? Hie name? John Bereey. 

And the three little monkeys who speak 
no evil, see no evil, and hear no evU about 
Communists, reign supreme. 
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PrendM of Our Global Strategy: Strong 
Allies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or CONKICnCtTT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the Illumi¬ 
nating piece by Mr. James Reston in last 
Sunday's New York Times, entitled 
*'Premlse of Our Global Strategy: Strong 
' Allies." May 1 suggest that this premise 
Is largely overlooked by General Mac- 
Arthur in his presentation of his own 
viewpoint to the American people? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PiUEMisE or Our Global Stratxot: Strong 

Allxbs— Administration Is Bound To Con¬ 
sider Facts Which MacArthur Ignores 
(By James Reston) 

Waskxnoton, April 21.—The big questions 
raised by General MacArthur’s speech in 
Congress are not whether we want what the 
general wants but whether we are prepared 
to risk what he Is prepared to risk and 
whether we are prepared to risk It alone. 

Almost everybody wants the advantages of 
total victory over the Chinese Communists 
without the disadvantages of total war, but 
Is this possible or even probable? 

General MacArthur thinks It is. He be¬ 
lieves that If we bomb the enemy’s supply 
bases In Manchuria, Impose a shiup naval 
blockade of the China coast, use Cblang Kai- 
shek's manpower In the struggle, and send 
major relnfwcements of ow own to Korea, 
we can knock Commimlst China out of the 
war without too much risk of the Soviet 
Union coming in. 

This part of the argument Is a question of 
judgment, or rather of guesswork, about 
how the Russians would react. General Mac¬ 
Arthur was wrong about what the Chinese 
Communists would do, but In this case he 
may be entirely right. It might be possible 
merely to launch this policy and get away 
with It. It could be that, If the Russians 
were told explicitly that we were going to end 
the Korean War, and that if they Intervened 
we would hit them with everything we had, 
they would stay out. 

RISK IS REJECTED 

The administration concedes that this Is 
possible. It puts the odds at about flfty- 
flfty on the success of such a policy, but It 
does not think these odds are good enough, 
for if the bet goes wrong the result Is the 
third world war. 

The Government here Is not ready for any 
such risk. Despite all the talk about mo¬ 
bilisation and rearmament the United States 
has barely been able to meet the require¬ 
ments of the limited war In Korea: It Is jiut 
beginning to get enough manpower to re¬ 
lieve some of the Army foot soldiers there. 
Our own "privileged sanctuary" in Japan, to 
say nothing of this "sanctuary" of the 
privileged. Is still wide open to attack, and 
the four divisions promised for Europe are 
still not ready. 

If the Russians cooperated, of course, 
everything might be all right. They might 
not retaliate. They might recognise our 
blockade of China and not try to run their 
ships through It; they might not retaliate 


by bombing our souoes of supply in Japan 
or the United States, and in that event the 
MacArthur thesis would be a triumph, like 
Inchon. The trouble Is that if it faUed It 
would be a disaster far worse than the mis¬ 
calculation of last November. 

The feeling here is that no one govern¬ 
ment has the right to take such a risk In 
such circumstances, even in the name of its 
own people, let alone In the name of a whole 
coalition of nations. 

OTHER nations CONSIDERED 

As long as there Is any reasonable question 
about any policy of ours leading to a third 
world war that would hit many other nations 
as well as our own, officials here have been 
bound to ask themselves, first, whether we 
were prepared to take the gamble ourselves, 
and second, whether our allies were prepared 
to gamble with us. 

In the case of the MacArthur thesis, the 
answer has been "no" in both cases. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are undoubtedly willing 
to Increase the risk in Korea a little, and 
some officers In the Pentagon undoubtedly 
approve the MacArthur thesis 100 percent. 
But the Government as a whole rejects It. 
and our Allies will not even discxiss anything 
more than economic sanctions, and probably 
won't agree to much of that. 

Thus If the forthcoming debate Is to avoid 
What General MacArthur called the "pitfalls 
of unreallsm" It must deal with the hard 
fact that If we follow the MacArthur policy 
we shall have to do It before this Govern¬ 
ment thinks we are ready, and we shall have 
to do it without the approval, and probably 
without the support of our allies. 

There is no effective way to fight an all- 
out war against the Soviet Union without 
the approval and support of our allies. 
There is no way to retain the support of 
Japan, or to complete the defense of the 
Pacific, or to align ourselves with the rising 
peoples of Asia and its Islands without these 
allies. 

UNITED NATIONS IGNORED 

The general himself Illustrated these facts, 
though he managed to get all the way 
through his speech without ever mention¬ 
ing the United Nations. He spoke warmly 
of the cooperation of the Japanese people, 
but how long would that cooperation last 
if the Japanese thought we were serloiuly 
considering a policy which woiUd bring 
about retaliatory bombing of the Japanese 
islands? 

The General wants a peace treaty for 
Japan. He wants us to retain permanent 
military Installations there, but we cannot 
implement a peace treaty for Japan without 
the cooperation of Britain, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and we cannot maintain effec¬ 
tive military Installations In Japan against a 
hostile population. 

Nobody knows better than the Japanese 
how few soldiers we have In their Islands 
today, or how vulnerable our present Japan¬ 
ese Installations are to attack from the Btm- 
Sian bases In Sakhalin. In these circum¬ 
stances would the Japanese favor a policy of 
extending the war to Manchuria before we 
are evin In a position to defend our own 
planes on the Japanese air strips, let alone 
the Japanese people? 

Similarly, the General wants us to main¬ 
tain a global policy. "To consider the prob¬ 
lems of one sector oblivious to the problems 
of another Is to court disaster for the whole," 
be told the Congress. 

To maintain a global policy, however. It Is 
necessary for us to have bases In north 
Africa, In France, in Britain, and In various 
other places around the globe. In fact, even 
to protect the ocean approaches to the United 
States, it Is necessary to have bases in such 
places as Iceland, Greenland, and the Aaores, 
which do not belong to us. 


LAC^ or nCFLANATlON 

General MacArthur did not explain how 
these things were to be done without the co- 
operation of a large number of allies. He did 
not tell the Congress how It was possible to 
use our strategic air power against the Soviet 
Union without the help of these allies, yet 
he developed a thesis which he knew to be 
unacceptable, not only to his own Govern¬ 
ment, but to the entire allied coalition. 

Moreover, his strategy lor fighting the 
Chinese Communists was strangely at vari¬ 
ance with his analysis of the political and 
social developments of the Orient. Prime 
Minister Nehru of India would agree almost 
entirely with what the General said about 
the profound nationalistic feelings of the 
Aslan peoples, and so would the British For¬ 
eign Office, but they could not possibly be 
farther apart from him on how to deal with 
this new nationalism. 

There is widespread approval of General 
MacArthur's statement that the Chinese 
Communists are not mere puppets of Mos¬ 
cow. but are playing along for the time being 
for their own selfish purpose. But most 
people who think Peiping Is not a satellite 
of Moscow, as General MacArthur clearly 
Indlcatf^d It was not, believe that the thing 
to do is to limit the war against Peiping as 
much as possible. The general, however, 
argued that on the one hand there was a vital 
new force of nationalism afoot In Asia, and 
that we had to adjust our policies to this 
important fact, but he said this in a speech 
designed to bring about a major air and 
naval war against the very power that Is 
the most obvious symbol of that new orien¬ 
tal nationalism. 

MINIMUM OF GROUND TROOPS 

Finally, the general implied that we must 
try to develop our defenses with a minimum 
of ground troops and expense—and In his 
speech before the DAB. he added a mini¬ 
mum of regulation, too. But how are we to 
keep our ground troops and our defense 
budget at a minimum without the coopera¬ 
tive defense effort of the French, the British, 
the Canadians, and the other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty? 

All our present strategic calculations are 
based upon their contributions, not only of 
bases, but of many more trained and 
equipped men than we are planning to throw 
into the pool. Their contributions are cer¬ 
tainly not going to be made, however. In 
support of policies which they do not ap¬ 
prove. 

The fact that General MacArthur is op¬ 
posed by his own Government and the gov¬ 
ernments of the whole free world does not. 
of course, prove that he Is wrong. 

The definition of objectives Is easy but 
reaching decisions on the means, when the 
fate of the Republic and the whole free 
world Is at stake, Is something else again. 

Maybe the country wants to send major 
reinforcements to Korea, as the general has 
requested. Maybe It really Is fed up with 
the untidiness of this half war, and would 
rather risk the total clash. But the price of 
the battle has to be weighed as well as the 
rewards of victory. 

For jiMt as the general could not answer 
when his troops asked him why surrender 
military advantages to the enemy In Korea, 
BO the Government will have to answer for 
the consequences of Its acts. 

The government that extends the war and 
produces a world-wide clash Is In a much 
more serious position that the government 
that moves cautiously in concert with its 
allies. For If the Government Is wrong now 
in its limited-war policy, it must merely 
answer to General MacArthur and Its other 
critics at home. But if it adopts the Mac¬ 
Arthur policy and falls, then it must answer 
to the whole world and to history. 
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DbMiMtl af CMMtil IbcAtlhw 


KsnofSKni OF rkmarbb 


HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP wiHoamnf 

m TBE amAis or tbb ci p ito orAim 
Wednesdav» May 2« 1951 

liCr.McCARTinr. Mr. President. I adc 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Ricoro a broadcast 
by Ftank Kirkpatrick, on April 16.1851. 
regarding the diflml.ssal of General Mao- 
Arthur. 

There being no objection, the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxcord, as follows: 

AsZ an It 

Good erening. 

Let’s talk about the issues back of the dia- 
mlssal of General IfacArthur. To fully 
understand the far-eastern situation you 
need to look at a map of Asia. As you look 
at the Islands whleh make up the Japanese 
Bmplre. you will see that the peninsula of 
Korea Is like a spearhead pointed at Japan, 
To the north is the Island of Sakhalin. TO 
the south Is another large Island called 
Formosa. And a little southeast of Formosa 
are the Philippine Islands. 

Japan, as a nation, fought China late In 
the nineteenth century to protect herself 
against the dangers of attack from Korea, 
or from Formosa. She acquired these terri¬ 
tories. She was still threatened by the 
Island of Sakhalin and threatened by Russia, 
throxigh Russia's control of certain ports In 
ChlnA. So, in 1900 Japan fought and de¬ 
feated Russia. Japan got the ports and she 
got the south half of the Island of Sakhalin. 
If you will look at a map you will see why 
Japan had to do this, because If unfriendly 
powers held Sakhalin. Korea, and Formosa, 
Japan would have enemies on every side of 
her, except the east. 

When we defeated Japan in 1946, General 
MacArthur was made the administrator of 
84,000,000 of people. One of his Jobs was the 
reformation of Japan, but another of his jobs 
was to defend Japan, since we bad disarmed 
her, leaving her unable to defend herself. 
Even a school boy looking at a map would 
understand that our policy must be to make 
Japan Into a nation friendly to America, so 
that our Pacific defense line would lie across 
the Pacific, not on our own west coast. And 
that was llacArthur’s job. How successfully 
be has done this Job was shown yesterday 
when 8,000.000 of Japanese stood In tears 
while their conqueror took off to answer to 
a ward heeler from Kansas City. 

MaoArthur’s job had been made dUBcult 
for him even before he took over, Sah- 
kalln on the north secretly had been given 
to Russia at Yalta. Manchuria, for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, was also given to Russia at 
Yalta, and so were the Chinese ports of 
Darien and Port Arthur, That weakening 
of our defense line was done even before 
we defeated Japan. 

NOW, keep in mind that our State Depart¬ 
ment destroyed a friendly govwninent in 
Ohina and aided the oonslng to power of the 
Ckanmunists. In early 1860, tUs was our 
situation In the Far last: We had Russia oc¬ 
cupying aU of a e kh a iln; we bad a Bnaslan 
satelUte government, armed by Rusala and 
directed by R uss ian s, occupying the norttwn 
part of Korea. To the wsat of Japan the 
Red Chinese, our ene m ies, hrtd the maln- 
land. Alan to the west, holding the ports 
of Darien and Rirt Arthur, were the Rus¬ 
sians. To ths south of japan, tha island of 
Rormosa was ooeuplsd by the Dtendly forees 
of the Nattonal Ohlncse GoTsrnineBt. 


Os. the Slate Depertassni, foUowlag its 
polley of betraying Amerlean intereau to 
a r aa t a a Oommunlst world, announoed that 
South Korea could fall to the Omnmuntot 
north Koraane. The State Department 
wouM approve no arma for South Korea and 
even when Oongreea voted aid, the State De- 
partasent held up the shipment of the sup¬ 
plies. Chiang Kal-dMk, on Fo rmo sa , was 
lighting ths Bed Ohlneee on the mainland; 
but he wea also having to fight the State 
Department. Acheaon formally objected to 
the bloekade which Ohiang KSI-ehek wee 
enforcing againit the mainland of Red 
China; and the Secretary of State made It 
clear that we would not defend Korea and 
that we would not help In tbm defenee of 
Fonnoaa. PeihiqM Z can recall this to fou 
locally by suggestiBg thst you may remem¬ 
ber an editorial of the Milwaukee Journal. 
Zn diecusBing this the Journal aaroasticatly 
asked the people oi MUwaukee if they 
wanted to go to war fear Formosa. 

Then, following the Communist line, the 
State ZiepartaMnt, the spring of 1900, be¬ 
gan propagandising the American people to 
aeU ue the Idea of seating Bed China in the 
United Nations and in Um Seeurity Council. 

As Assistant Secretary of State. McDermott, 
put it to me end Z quote him. “Yee. it la our 
policy to seat the Red Chinese, but we cannot 
announce It until the Amerlean people are 
ready for it.’* 

To military men. however, the actions of 
our State Department were most asrioue. 
They realised that this msant the complete 
deatruction of our Pacific defense line. Zf 
BZorea and Formosa fell it meant that we 
oould not hold Japan, and an unarmed Japan 
could not defend h«‘self. So, In quick suc¬ 
cession we would lose Korea, then Formosa, 
probably the PhlUpplnes next, and, last of 
all, Japan. This would destroy oiur Pacific 
defense line and give the Communists an 
additional ia6.000.CXX) people. Most Impor¬ 
tant It would give the Communists the great 
industrial plant and manpower of Japan. 

Standing in the way of the Beds and their 
State Department coUaborators was only one 
man—Douglas MacArthur. 

In June 1050. Defense Secretary I.ouls 
Johnson and some of our military men 
visited the Far Bast. Ihey returned on June 
84. They went to tiie White House to make 
their report and it Is generally understood 
that they convinced the President of the 
dangers to America in the policy of the State 
l>pertment. The American people were not 
told what took place at this meeting; but 
the Communists knew what happened, as the 
Communists have known every detail of what 
happens in bur Government and particularly 
the White Hbuse since 1M6. So, the Com¬ 
munists moved to take by force what they 
had expected to get by default. This was too 
raw for even the Pxesident. He thereupon 
ordered a token defense of South Korea. But, 
he was careful to tie the hands of the com¬ 
mander in ohitf of our forces In the Far Bast, 
General MacArthur. And to reassure the 
Bed O hln eee he amt an American fleet to pro¬ 
tect the Rede from the antt-Oommunlst 
Ghlneae on Formosa. Bthee then, the State 
Department has sought a new formula to 
surrender our defenee line, a formula by 
which it can keep faith with the Reds. 

Imds Johnson, our Seovetary of Defense, 
was fired, and hatchet man Merehali took 
over. 

Then, our State Department manufactured 
a lot of eaette me at about Burope. This haa 
workad bMare. Our minds were kept on the 
Berlla M o c kede while the rug was pulled 
fttta wMhr O hi a ng KMHhek. Dont forget 

It has oonthraed to be State Department 
pottey to give Kanta and Fomoan-and evea- 
tuaUy. iTiqpnn- 'tp Rede. 

Zt was and sttll is State Depertmeoft policy 
to aeat Bad China ha the Sacartty OounetL 

It wee and is State D epa rt me n t and Bus- 
Man policy to give control of toe Seeurtty 


Council to toe Conmumleta. lliere are j\ut 
five permanent seats In the Cowell; Russia 
holds one; France, which is more than 50 
percent Oommunlet controlled, holds one; 
Britain, which has a Communist lor Minister 
of War, holds one; China holds one; and we 
hold the fifth. Add it up. and figure what 
happens when the Bed Chineae are seated. 

But toe State Department and the C<Hn- 
munists have had one man who has foreseen 
and blocked aeveral of their movee. That 
man is MacArthur. 

MacArthur knows that the boogyman of a 
powerful Bed China Is just State Diriment 
hokum. He knows that It Ghleng Kai-shek 
is given aid; that, together, we can finish off 
this Far Bast m e s s w ith the prohablUty that 
the anti-Communist Chinese can regain con¬ 
trol of their country. 

So. the State Department early this year 
tried to put together an appeasing peace. 
You surely remember. Mr. Truman repeated 
most of toe terms just the other night. But 
this was rejected by the Reds. At the time 
I did not understand why the Beds refused 
to accept as a gift from Mr. Acheson what 
they were fighting to gain. Now, I under¬ 
stand—like Hitler, toeir terms become 
hareher. Their new price includes the man 
they most fear in all the world—Douglas 
MacArthur. 

I repeat what I’ve said before. TbtB to not 
an tosue of a general versus a President. It 
to not an issue of more war or toss. It to 
not an imue of Republican versus Democrat 
as the President tried to make it Saturday 
night. The issue to the security of America 
versus its betrayers. 

€K>od night. 


Jewett^ OUo, Wolcamet Now lainitirjr 

SKTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L HAYS 

or oRio 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, May 2 ,1951 

Mr. RAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the progressive villaees in my district 
is Jewett in Harrison County, Ohio. 
Some weeks ago I met with the Jewett 
Chamber of Commexce to discuss with 
them the possibiUty of obtaining indus¬ 
tries to locate in this village. I am 
Inserting with these remarks a short out¬ 
line of some of the advantages the village 
of Jewett could offer to industries which 
might desire to locate there: 

The Jewett Cffuunber of Commerce wtohee 
to advtoe industries that we have availabto 
Bites suitable for industrial location. 

Jewett to weU aorvieed by the main linea 
of both the Pennsylvania and toe Nickel 
Plate Railroads. We are located on State 
R-iutee e and 161, and within 4 mUee of 
United Btatee Boutr 88. 

There to available an unlimited supply of 
ooal. Bleetrteaa power to supplied by the 
Ohio Power 'To. Gas to supplied by toe 
Natural Gas Co. West Virgtoila. We have 
also an esoMlent supply of good wator. 

Jewett alao haa available excellent fire 
prateottan faoUltlee, fine tourohes. and a 
superior achool system. We have a large 
eommuntty park with a baseball diamond, 
tennis courts, and a community building for 
publle meettngs. 

There to also available a reservoir of un- 
Bktned labor both male and female within 
toe Immediate vicinity. 

Interested parties please contact George 
IWer, Industrial development committee, 
JOwett Gtaambw of Commerce. 
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EXTENSION OF REUABXB 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wncoiram 

IN THE SENATE OF THE tTNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 2» 1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a broad¬ 
cast by Frank Kirkpatrick on April 15. 
1951, regarding United States policy in 
Asia. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good afternocm, since last Wednesday 
morning, most of us have not thought or 
talked about anything except the tragic 
situation which has been exposed by the 
dismissal of General MacArthur. And, of 
course, I have talked on this subject during 
the past week. There have been many re¬ 
quests that I repeat Friday’s night’s broad¬ 
cast for persons who did not hear It. So. 
here It Is: 

I refer again to the MacArthur dismissal. 
This is not a conflict between a great, but 
subordinate, military man and the President 
of the United States. This Is a conflict be¬ 
tween a great servant of the American people 
who happens to be a soldier, and a conspiracy 
within our Government to help advance 
world communism. 

If the American people fall to recognize 
this, and fall to understand the shocking 
truth of what their Government has been 
and Is being used for. their present anger 
will be expended on superficialities. Make 
no mistake, this involves the dismissal of a 
general who stood in the way of surrender of 
our Pacific defense line—a dismissal de¬ 
manded by the Soviets and their British col¬ 
laborators, as evidence that Acheson and 
Truman can deliver their pledged aid for 
world communism. Already, today, the 
British have demanded that the Bed Chinese 
move into Japan. 

Tragically, one of the great sources of our 
national strength is also our greatest weak¬ 
ness—that Is. our supreme faith In our two- 
party system. 

For generations our political dissatisfac¬ 
tions have found expression In throwing out 
one party and putting another in power. We 
have done this periodically with the com¬ 
plete confidence—amoimtlng to smugness— 
of a people who know that both parties are 
basically American, differing only in super¬ 
ficial details as to how to approach a given 
problem. We have correctly been indif¬ 
ferent to the occasional third-party move¬ 
ments. But, this supreme confidence In our 
two-party system has blinded us to the pos¬ 
sible dangers of an Infiltration of one or 
both of those parties. And, much of our 
press on which we depend for news Is so 
organized that It Is largely an imwittlng'In¬ 
strument for continuing the fiction that we 
liave only Republicans and Democrats. 

The fact is that there are men In positions 
of influence in both our major parties whose 
aim Is the use of those parties to accom¬ 
plish world communism. For the most part 
these political Trojan horses have operated 
in the Democratic Party, because it has been 
the party in power: and because it has shown 
a greater wilUngness to accept plausible 
arguments for both real and fake social re¬ 
forms. But. the Republican Party has not 
been without its wolves in sheeps' clothing. 
In fact, Wendell Wilkie was pretty well cap¬ 
tured by the same kind of i>eople who con¬ 
trol Truman. 

If this Is true, we must be on our guard 
against letting anyone fool us into thinking 


this MacArthur episode la a partisan politi¬ 
cal fight. Both Republicans and Democrats 
must understand exactly what this action 
means, and the Democrats, partteularly, 
should understand the issue. IS the Demo¬ 
crats fall to do so, their great party can be 
wrecked; or, what would be worse, complete¬ 
ly captured and used as the instrument to 
keep pro-Sovlets in power. 

Whether you usually vote Democratic or 
Republican is immaterial; you must know 
that what I am saying is true. Your reason 
will tell you it Is true. Don’t accept my 
opinion, and don't accept others’ opinion 
either: but look at the factual record and 
apply your ordinary common sense. 

Here are the high spots of that record: 

1. The people and the governments of 
China have been our great Asiatic friends for 
a hundred years. 

2. This friendship was and Is so strong 
that even a pro-Communlst State Depart¬ 
ment official, writing from China In 1944, was 
forced to say: "No government can survive 
in China without the blessing of the United 
States.’’ 

3. Earl Browder, the one-time Communist 
leader In the United States, testified under 
oath last summer that State Department 
policy and the Communist Party policy on 
China became the same in 1943 and that he— 
Earl Browder—was called to the State De¬ 
partment and given the message confirming 
this change, to transmit to the Red Chinese 
that this would be future policy. 

4. The American people were not told 
about this change In policy however; and 
even our Ambassador to China was not so 
Informed. Patrick Hurley, the United 
States Ambassador, was allowed to keep up 
the fiction of cooperation with the legal 
government of China, but his pro-Sovlet staff 
had their own secret orders. 

6. At Yalta, in February 1945, Mr. Hiss, 
Mr. Acheson. and Mr. Stettlnlus, with Mr. 
Roosevelt, secretly sold out the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment to the Communists. They be¬ 
trayed Poland at the same time; and this 
betrayal was made public, because Stalin 
wanted Poland right away. But Stalin did 
not move on China until he was sure Japan 
had been knocked out. So, the betrayal of 
China was kept secret. The part of the 
Yalta agreement which betrayed China was 
kept secret for 2 years. 

6. Up to this point, Mr. Truman was not 
responsible for betraying China. But, don’t 
think Mr. Truman didn't know about the 
policy of betrasrlng China to the Reds. May¬ 
be he didn’t know about Yalta, but he did 
know the rest, because Patrick Hurley told 
him so. When Hurley resigned on November 
36, 1946, his resignation contained these 
warning and prophetic words—^I quote: "We 
finished the war in the Far East furnishing 
lend-lease supplies and using all our repu¬ 
tation to undermine democracy and bolster 
imperialism and communism. Our profes¬ 
sional diplomats continuously advised the 
Communists that my efforts in preventing 
the collapse of the National Government did 
not replesent the policy of the United States. 
These same professionals openly advised the 
Communists’ armed party to decline unifi¬ 
cation • * * unless the Chinese Com- 
muplsts were given control. The weakness 
of the American foreign policy has backed 
us into two world wars. There is a third 
world war in the making. • • * The 

war that is now in the making is not even 
Intended to defend or establish democratic 
ideals. * * * A considerable section of 
our State Department is endeavoring to sup¬ 
port communism generally, as well as specifi¬ 
cally, In China. • * • Make no mistake, 
Mr. President. America’s economic strength 
has been used all over the world to defeat 
American policies and interest.” 

That was said to Mr. Tfuman in November 
1946, by a man who could not conceivably 
have any political mr personal reason for 


speaking anything but the truth. And, the 
men he named as betrayers of this country 
ars still in our State Department. 

7. What did Mr. 'Bruman do? On Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1946, less than 8 weeks after he had 
been given the facts by Ambassador Hurley, 
Truman Issued a statement on policy toward 
China, practically ordering the National 
Government to take In the Communists. 
And, to make sure the Government of China 
understood him, he said, "United States 
support will not extend to United States 
military intervention to infiuenoe the course 
of any Chinese Internal strife.*’ 

8. Not content with telling the President 
of China to bring the Chinese Reds Into his 
Government, Truman sent Gen. George Mar¬ 
shall to China to bring the Red Chinese into 
power. When Chlang Kai-shek resisted and 
told Marshall that he was betraying China to 
the Reds, Marshall stopped all aid to China— 
and on December 18.1946, President Truman 
made It clear to the Red world that It could 
take over. Bald appeaser Truman, "No 
weapons which could be used in fighting a 
civil war were made available." 

9. Thereafter, Mr. Truman was repeatedly 
warned of the daxigers he had brought to 
America by his China policy, so, on July 9. 
1947, Mr. Truman sent Lieutenant General 
Wedemeyer to China to make an appraisal 
of the situation. He instructed General 
Wedemeyer to recommend to him what ac¬ 
tion he. President Truman, should take. 

Wedemeyer was not sent by General Mac¬ 
Arthur. He was not sent by the Republicans 
In the Congress. General Wedemeyer was 
a man selected and sent to China by Presi¬ 
dent Truman. Now. let’s see what President 
Truman’s own emissary had to say to him 
after his survey. 

Wedemeyer reported, among other things, 
'"rhe bulk of the Chinese are not disposed to 
communism and they are not concerned with 
ideologies. * • * Although the Japanese 
offered Increasingly favorable surrender 
terms during the course of the war, China 
elected to remain steadfast with her allies. 

* * * (This fact should be considered In 
any criticism of the Government of China.) 

• • • Indirectly, the United States facil¬ 
itated the Soviet program In the Far East 
by agreeing at the Yalta Conference to Rua- 
slan reentry into Manchuria and later by 
withholding aid from the National Gov¬ 
ernment. * • • Prompt action Is neces¬ 
sary to prevent Manchuria from becoming 
a Soviet satellite. • * • Gradually. It has 
become apparent that there remains a world 
power presenting even greater dangers to 
world peace than did the Nazi militarists 
and the Japanese Jlngoists. * * * It may 
be said that the American mediation effort 
(that Is. Marshall’s mission) has been to the 
advantage of the Chinese Communists and 
conversely to the disadvantage of the Na¬ 
tional Goverxunent. * * * At this time a 
policy of no assistance to China would be 
equivalent to cutting the ground from un¬ 
der the feet of the Chinese Government. 
Removal of American assistance without re¬ 
moval of Soviet assistance would certainly 
lay the country open to eventual Commu¬ 
nist domination, ft would have repercus¬ 
sions In other parte of Asia, would lower 
American prestige In the Far Bast and make 
easier the spread of Soviet influence and 
Soviet political expansion-not only in Asia, 
but in other areas of the world. 

That report was made to the President on 
the 19th of September 1947, by hU own ob¬ 
servant adviser. And what happened to this 
report? It was forbiddin to be made public. 
Axui who forbade it to be made public? 
George Marshall, Acheson’s stooge Secretary 
of Defense, testified under oath late last 
year, "l ordered it suppressed.” 

10. But Mr. Truman had still other warn¬ 
ings of what would happen. On November 
0, 1948, the President of China pointed out 
to the President that China had signed a 
treaty with Russia on the advice of the 
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U&ltad Statei and tbat Soviet aid given to 
tbe Chinese Ooinmtinlste waa erreofclng hit 
country. Within the same week the Am- 
baesador to China, Hr. Stuart, sent to the 
State Department a warning from the Preel* 
dent of China, which said in part, **In case 
China should be subjugated by tbe Com¬ 
munists tbe third world war would surely 
follow, and mankind would once again be 
precipitated Into a tragic disaster.'* 

But within the same week General Mar¬ 
shall now became the Seoretary of State, 
with Acheson and Jessup as his advisers, said 
that to help China would be, and I quote 
his exact words, "To embark upon a qulxotlo 
venture.” 

Thereafter It was announced by Acheson, 
In early 1960, that we would not defend 
thoee parts cd our Pacific defense line made 
up of tbe Korean Peninsula and Formosa. 
But our military leaders saw that this also 
meant the eventual abandonment of Japan 
and the Philippines to the Reds anq our 
withdrawal to Hawaii and our Pacific coast, 
less than 19 hours before tbe attack on 
South Korea last June these military men 
Evidently convinced the President of this 
fact. This secret leaked out, and tbe North 
Koreans marched. The rest is history. 

There are the highlights of the record of 
the creation of Bed China—not as I see it. 
but as it is. Red China is a creation of Hiss, 
Acheson. Stettinius, Marshall, and Truman. 
And when their creation and their betrayals 
threatened to destroy America's defense 
line of Japan, Korea, Formosa, and the Phil¬ 
ippines. MacArtbur stood firm against fur¬ 
ther betrayals. Thereupon the Reds in and 
out of Government demanded his head. 
Mr. Truman delivered—because, in my opin¬ 
ion, he was pledged to deliver. 

Good afternoon. 


Replacement of General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress on the subject The MacArthur 
Week, by Qeorge E. Sokolsky, broadcast 
on April 22, 1951, over the facilities of 
the American Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The President technically disgraced Gen. 
Douglas MacArtbur. He dismissed a general 
in the field in the course of battle. He dis¬ 
missed the general suddenly, in the dark of 
night. He dismissed him without hearing or 
trial. He dismissed him for Insubordination. 

Then a phenomenon occurred which re¬ 
quires keen study and analysis. Let me put 
it to you this way: 

We speak of this country as a democracy 
which, of course, politically It is not. It la 
a representative republic, in which the peo¬ 
ple control their Government through five 
elected officials, the President, the Vice Pres¬ 
ident, two United States Senators, and one 
MOmber of the House of Representatives. To 
these are given specific duties, obligations, 
responsibilities, and authorities by the Con¬ 
stitution. What la not designated to them 
is reserved to the States and the people 
thereof. Limitations upon government are 
eiaarly stated In tbe Constitution. 


Zn a true democracy, the people directly 
set the policies of government; In a repre¬ 
sentative republic the people control the 
government Indirectly by stated elections. 

Various steps have heretofore been rec¬ 
ommended to make our system of govern¬ 
ment more democratic, such as the refer¬ 
endum and recall. Some of these have been 
tried locally, but they have In no manner al¬ 
tered the basic character of our representa¬ 
tive government. 

Therefore the MacArthur Week, starting 
at 1 a. m. on Wednesday morning, April ii, 
and lasting until about S p. m. on Friday, 
April 20, represents an Important political 
phenomenon. It is democracy at work. 

I shall take you through this process step 
by step: 

On Wednesday, when the public rose to 
read their newspapers, they read that the 
President had suddenly and with finality 
dismissed Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

The polltiolans of both parties felt that it 
was too bad. The Republicans were more 
angry that the President had dismissed Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur in disgrace than that he had 
been recalled. The Democrats formed ranks 
because they realised that the President had 
pulled a boner, that he had acted the boor. 

All this had nothing to do with whether 
General MacArthur was right or wrong, 
whether he had been insubordinate or had 
obeyed the instructions of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, whether his program for Asia would 
or would not extend the war. 

It was a normal response of decent human 
beings to a crude procedure against a man 
who had devoted 62 years of his 71 to the 
service of his country. 

So the people acted. The President, every 
Senator, every Congressman, every newspaper 
editor, every columnist and commentator 
suddenly found himself snowed under a mass 
of letters and telegrams on tbe subject cf 
MacArthur. 

This was a spontaneous, unorganized pop¬ 
ular response. For Instance. I was awakened 
to the news during the night; throughout 
the morning of Wednesday my telephone was 
tied up to answer the simple question: 
"What can we do?” I began to receive 
checks—which we are, of course, returning— 
from persons who wanted to contribute to 
a fund to honor MacArthur. There was no 
committee, no organization, no leadership; 
there was only action by tbe people. 

Even by Wednesday night it was clear that 
the people were in some manner overruling 
the Government. 

Many politicians believed that It would 
pass over quickly; tbat it would be a single 
shout and die down. 

The demand by Thursday bad grown into 
a terrific ground swell and it centered on 
MacArthur appearing before a joint meeting 
of the Congress to state his case. 

This the Democrats, under pressure from 
the President, rejected. Their first compro¬ 
mise was that he would appear before a 
senatorial committee In secret session. This 
Representative Jox Martin, of Massachusetts, 
who took the lead In the matter In Con¬ 
gress, rejected as not good enough. 

By Thursday tbe ground swell was so 
great that It was no longer a question of 
MacArthur's disgrace. It was rather a ques¬ 
tion of defending the President and the 
Democratic Party. 

President Truman immediately took to the 
radio to defend his course—^that is. on Wed¬ 
nesday night—but he could not stem the 
tide. 

It was then that the Republicans and 
Democrats tangled over the question of the 
forum that would be afforded the general. 
MacArthur himself was no part of this quar¬ 
rel. He maintained a dignified aloofness. 
The Democrats then offered a meeting in the 
Library of Congress, which Jox Martin re¬ 
jected as not good enough. Re threatened 
to hire a stadium for a forum. 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, the people 
spoke as they had never before done In this 
country. The popular emotion was a re¬ 
sponse to many things: to the Communists 
and homosexuals In the State Department, 
to the shame of our cities as evidenced by 
the Kefauver committee, to tbe mink coats 
and deep freezes, to the corruption In the 
RFC, to the Fulbright committee's Investiga¬ 
tions. to the President’s letters, and to the 
President's intimate friends, to the coterie 
of Missouri fixers that surround him. 

In a way, these questions overshadowed the 
MacArthur dismissal. But nothing over¬ 
shadowed the fact that more than 10,000 
Americans had been killed in the stalemated 
Korean War. 

On Sunday, General MacArthur left Japan 
on the Bataan with his wife and son. It was 
reminiscent of his departure from Bataan In 
an open boat, with his wife and son. The 
Japanese wept at his departure. Even the 
Emperor broke all precedents and called on 
MacArthur to bid him farewell. America re¬ 
sponded with an unmistakable demand for 
a hero’s welcome. The rest, you have wit¬ 
nessed. 

This should be understood by the dele¬ 
gates to the United Nations, by the Russians, 
and the British, and the Indians: The 
stupendous reception given to General Mac¬ 
Arthur by the American people is democracy 
at work in this country. 

Ihe American ]>eople overruled their Gov¬ 
ernment. President Truman could dismiss 
General MacArthur; he could not disgrace 
General MacArthur. The citizens demon¬ 
strated that In this country the authority of 
government rests with the people; that It 
is for the people to decide who is to be 
honored and who is to be disgraced. And 
they decided. 

There Is a further point to be made con¬ 
cerning all this: 

We have for many years now become ac¬ 
customed to regarding the President as more 
than he is In our system of government. 
’This was due to three causes; 

1. The personal charm of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

2. The despair of tbe depression and the 
fright of the war. 

3. A propaganda build-up, which has cost 
the American taxpayer an enormous amount 
of money, designed to publicize favorably the 
Executive and reduce the authority of the 
congressional branch of Government. 

The effect of it has been that we have been 
getting government by experts, working In 
secrecy and facing Congress and tbe people 
with the results of their private actions 
which would no longer be undone. Most 
Americans now realize that the secret agree¬ 
ments at ’Tehran, Yalta, and Fostdam. and 
other conferences brought on the Korean 
War, forced upon us remoblllzatlon of our 
industries and of our sons, and a wartime 
budget In what the politicians call peace. 

The people regard their country as In peril. 

This, then. Is what the demonstration for 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur means in its broad¬ 
est and impersonal aspects. 

Recognizing the high regard of our people 
for MacArthur, they nevertheless spontane¬ 
ously sensed that this is a way to emphasize 
to the President that the people are dis¬ 
pleased, frightened, and angered and that 
they want a change from the policies pursued 
and the methods employed by the adminis¬ 
tration not only in our foreign relations but 
in domestic affairs. 

And it Is also a warning to Great Britain— 
to Great Britain mwe than to any other 
country. 

Most Americans believe that the |Nime 
factor In the removal of General MacArthur 
has been tbe constant and unseemly British 
opposition to him. 

From now on we shall have an American 
policy In the Far East. The British can do 
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What their Interests require them to do— 
but so shall the American people. Anybody, 
the President or the Secretary of State, who 
thiniM otherwise, will find an American pub¬ 
lic opinion that has rediscovered its power 
and authority. 

This Is democracy at work. 

The political Issue that Douglas MacArthur 
raised Is: Who Is telling the truth—^the Presi¬ 
dent or Douglas MacArthur? The President 
says that MacArthur acted without author¬ 
ity; MacArthur says that his program was 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Up to this moment. General Bradley has 
not denied that the Joint Chiefs of Staff ap¬ 
proved MacArthur’s program for Asia. 

Until this is cleared up. it remains a con¬ 
troversial and troublesome question In 
American life. Our people dislike Uars—they 
need to know who lied In this vital matter. 


Soviet Cultural InSueuce in North Korea 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

or coNOTcncuT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. Dr. 
Harvie Branscomb, the chancelor of Van¬ 
derbilt University, who is Chairman of 
the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange, has been kind 
enough to send me a copy of the fifth 
semiannual report of the Commission, 
dated April 6, 1951. The Commission 
was created under the Smlth-Mundt Act 
to advise both the Congress and the De¬ 
partment of State on the progress of our 
International educational exchanges. 

I ask consent to have inserted in the 
Record one section of Dr. Branscomb’s 
latest report, a section dealing with So¬ 
viet cultural activities in North Korea. 

Last summer, testifying before the For¬ 
eign Relations Committee on my Resolu¬ 
tion No. 243. I asked how the Soviet 
Union had been able to whip up the 
emotions of the people of North Korea 
to the point where tens of thousands of 
their boys were flinging themselves 
against our machine guns. I cited as at 
least a partial answer the power of the 
Pyongyang radio, and other Instruments 
of Communist-controlled propaganda. 
Now Dr. Branscomb assembles the evi¬ 
dence on the enormous scale of Soviet 
cultural penetration in North Korea, as 
distinct from Its activities In radio, 
pamphleteering, posters, and the han¬ 
dling of the news. 

1 am not introducing Dr. Branscomb’s 
material because of its retrospective 
value. The North Korean instance is a 
test case on how Soviet propaganda 
works, and as such is applicable to many 
areas of the world. It is a warning to 
us of the nature and scale of the Soviet 
thrust which we must counter and over¬ 
come. 

Think of it. by 1949, 1,300,000 North 
Koreans, out of a total of 8,000,000, were 
enrolled in Korean-Soviet culture so¬ 
cieties, in 105 branches. One hundred 
and nine special Russian-language 
schools were established. In 1949 alone 
some 500 Soviet books were translated 
Into Korean. 2 of them attaining distri¬ 


bution totaling 537,000 copies. During 
1949, 209 Soviet films were Imported into 
North Korea. In 1948, 70,000 lectures 
and concerts were given by Soviet ar¬ 
tists, writers, and other cultural repre¬ 
sentatives in Korea, and an even greater 
number were given in 1949. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be *- 
ed in the Record, as follows: 

Attachment 

SOVIET CULTXTEAL INIT.OSMCB IN NORTH KOREA 

The predominant role of the Soviet Union 
In North Korea la reflected in North Korean 
education and culture. During the period of 
Japanese rule, mass education of the Koreans 
was neglected, artistic creativity was re¬ 
pressed, and literature, drama, and art were 
limited to a select few. mainly Koreans edu¬ 
cated In Japan. The educational and cul¬ 
tural void enabled first the Soviet occupation 
forces and then the North Korean regime to 
foster Soviet cult4ire among the mass Korean 
people through the educational system and 
through the encouragement of mass appre¬ 
ciation of Soviet literature, drama, and art. 
Until the past year, however, lack of facili¬ 
ties limited the scope of the educational and 
cultural program. Since then there has been 
increased activity in both programs. 

Most aspects of Soviet cultural Imperialism 
are carried out through official channels. 
The programs are facilitated by the Eco¬ 
nomic and Cultural Agreement of March 17. 
1949, which states: 

“Hie contracting parties shall In every way 
develop and consolidate the relations which 
have been established between them in the 
spheres of culture, science, and art.** 

The objectives of the Soviet educational 
and cultural programs are publicly supported 
by the North Korean Government leaders, 
who have avowed the superiority of Soviet 
culture and have encottfaged the spread of 
training In the Busslan language, the Influx 
of Soviet educators Into the schools, the 
translation, publication, and reading of So¬ 
viet literature and the cultivation of Soviet 
artistic works.^ 

The educational and cultural programs 
projected to encourage assimilation of Soviet 
culture are implemented mainly by the Min¬ 
istries of Education and Propaganda. In 
addition, there are special organizations 
charged with the responsibility for the prop¬ 
agation of Soviet culture. The Korean- 
Soviet Culture Society Is the Indigenous 
agency primarily responsible for the Soviet 
cultural program. In the fall of 1946 the 
society had a membership of about 3,700, 
with only 20 branches. By May 1949 the 
membership of the society was over 1,300.000, 

* Typical statements propounding Soviet 
cultural superiority are; 

“In order to develop the Important educa¬ 
tional culture, it Is the most pressing popular 
aspiration to study and absorb broadly the 
advanced Soviet educational science, and to 
consolidate more than ever the everlasting 
Imperishable good will between Korea and 
the Soviet Union. • • • Soviet education¬ 
al sciende occupies the highest place In the 
world as the means to develop culture and 
the weapon for the realization of a Commu¬ 
nist society.** (Pyongyang radio broadcast on 
October 26,1949, of a speech by Palk Nam Un, 
Minister of Education.) 

‘‘Only by absorbing the advanced Soviet 
culture will we be able to develop our na¬ 
tional culture further. Therefore we must 
intensify our efforts to absorb more vigor¬ 
ously the advanced Soviet culture so that we 
may develop our national culture to a higher 
level and make ours a rich, powerful coun¬ 
try.'* (Pyongyang radio broadcast on Octo¬ 
ber 19. 1949, of a speech by Pae Chong Bon, 
Vice Minister of Culture and Propaganda, on 
the necessity for the absorption of Soviet 
culture.) 


with 105 branches and 20,000 units. Among 
the activities of the society are the transla¬ 
tion and publication of books, the publica¬ 
tion of a newspaper and a magazine, and the 
making of arrangements for lecture tours, 
concerts, theatrical performances, etc. 

There are. moreover, certain Soviet or¬ 
ganizations that direct the flow of materials 
and Soviet representatives to the Korean- 
Soviet Culture Society and to other Indige¬ 
nous organizations. Among these are the 
Soviet culture houses and several propa¬ 
ganda outlets under the Soviet Embassy; the 
Soviet Information Bureau and Soviet li¬ 
braries; the Soviet Motion Picture Export 
and Import Society (a branch of the Soviet 
Ministry of Cinema Industry); and the TABS 
News Agency. 

Soviet influence on the educational system 

A primary objective of Soviet educational 
policy Is the teaching of Busslan as the sec¬ 
ond language In North Korean schools. The 
Ministry of Education has reportedly decreed 
that Russian will be the only required for¬ 
eign language In Korean schools. In order 
to train middle school teachers and Govern¬ 
ment employees. 109 special Russian-lan¬ 
guage schools have been established. There 
are reported to be 1,560 graduates of these 
special schools already. A Russian Language 
College has been established In Pyongyang. 
Reliable reports Indicate that the Russian 
language has been added to the curriculum 
of other colleges and universities. In addi¬ 
tion to Russian training, courses on Marxism. 
Soviet history, literature, art. and other as¬ 
pects of the Soviet civilization are offered 
In North Korean schools. 

Soviet Influence over the educational sys¬ 
tem Is further manifested through the as¬ 
signment of Soviet scholars and professors 
to teach in North Korean colleges and uni¬ 
versities, short visits of other Soviet aca¬ 
demic personnel, and the provision of Soviet 
textbooks, teaching and training manuals, 
experimental apparatus, and literary works 
on both an advanced and an elementary 
level. It Is reported that 13 of the original 
members of the teaching staff of Kim II 
Sung University wore Russians. Since July 
1948, more than 30 well-known Soviet schol¬ 
ars have visited the various Korean institu¬ 
tions of higher learning to assist In their 
educational programs. Soviet engineers also 
visited Korea to provide similar assistance in 
Industrial and agricultural fields. 

The Soviet Union has also brought Korean 
students to the U. S. S. R. for educational 
training In the natural sciences, humanities, 
public administration, engineering, and 
other technical fields. More than 600 such 
students, both men and women, are currently 
In the Soviet Union, and recent reports Indi¬ 
cate that many more students are expected to 
go to the U. S. S. R. These students, upon 
their return, are expected to assume posi¬ 
tions of responsibility In the Government 
and political organizations and to form a 
nucleus for the Communist Intelligentsia In 
North Korea. 

Cultural assimilation 

Assimilation of Soviet culture Is sotight 
not only through Soviet Influence over the 
educational system but also through dissemi¬ 
nation to the general public of a wide variety 
of translated Soviet publications; the per¬ 
formance of Soviet motion pictures, plays, 
music, ballet, and the like; the exhibition of 
Soviet creative works; and the visits and 
lectures of Soviet writers, artists, and other 
cultural representatives. In the field of pub¬ 
lications. from the time of the Soviet “liber¬ 
ation** up to 1948, 72 books (with a total of 
770,000 copies) were published in North Ko¬ 
rea, most of them translations of Soviet lit¬ 
erature and technical books. In 1949, some 
500 books were translated; copies of the His¬ 
tory of the Communist Party (Bolshevik) of 
the U. S. S. R. and Stalin’s Collected Works 
alone totaled 537,000. In addltloiv two 
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dally newspapers are devoted primarily to 
Soviet writing: one published by the Ko- 
reanWSovlet Culture Society and the other 
by the Soviet Foreign Culture Amoclatlon. 
Finally, there Is also a weekly publication of 
the Soviet Foreign Culture Association and 
a magaslne published by the Korean-Soviet 
Culture Society. 

In the nonpublication fields, there are nu¬ 
merous examples of Soviet oiUtural penetra¬ 
tion. During 1940 more than 900 Soviet 
films were Imported Into North Korea and 
shown in both urban and rural areas. The 
State Theater at Pyongyang, established on 
January 9. 1047, Is reserved for the perform¬ 
ance of Soviet plays and lor concerts by 
Soviet miisicians and dancers. Its limited 
facilities, however, permitted the produc¬ 
tion of only eight plays In 1050. Finally, al¬ 
most 70,000 lectures and concerts were given 
by Soviet artists, writers, and other cultural 
representatives In 1043, and an even greater 
number were given In 1949. 


Comments on MncArthnr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WZSCONBIH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Rkcosd a letter 
from Arthur Bliss Lane, dated April 17. 
1951, and published In the New York 
Times on April 19, 1951, regarding the 
dismissal of General MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

Comments on MacArthue 

AWAKENED NATION SEEN 

To the Bditoe or the New York Times: 

In the universally general discussions 
which are taking place on Qeneral Mao- 
Arthur’s dismissal there is too much em¬ 
phasis on the personal note (1. e., who Is right, 
Truman or MacArthur?) and too little atten¬ 
tion to the basic problem Involved, our na¬ 
tional security. 

In evaluating the situation we should keep 
in mind the events not only since June 1960, 
but since 1943, when General Marshall as 
Chief of Staff argued in favor of bringing the 
Soviet Union Into the war against Japan. 
On good authority I learn that MacArthur 
then opposed bringing the Soviets or Great 
Britain into the far-eastern phase of the war 
on the correct ground that we were capable 
of winning It alone and that our allies would 
undoubtedly wish to Impose conditions when 
the victory was won. (I do not need to re¬ 
mind your readers that MacArthur has In the 
recent crisis been pUlorled by both the Brit¬ 
ish and Soviet press.) 

The Marshall mission to China, which had 
as Its aim and result the Introduction of 
Communists into the Nationalist Chinese 
Government, the suppression of the Wede- 
meyer report, the Aoheson statement of Jan¬ 
uary 1960, settmg forth the policy of the 
administration on Formosa, were all steps 
leading to the inevitable: the elimination of 
the man who oonslstently stood for the pro¬ 
tection of American Interests and prestige 
and who reportedly was not oonsulted on the 
Korean adventure. 

It would Indeed be presumptuous on my 
part to pretend to read General MacArthur’s 
thoughts or motives which led to his dis¬ 
missal. But I feel sure many of us believe 
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that his dramatic separation from his com¬ 
mand, damaging though It may be to our 
standing In the Far Bast, will accomplish 
something which even General MacArthur 
could not have accomplished had he re¬ 
mained In a position subordinate to his Com¬ 
mander In Chief: the awakening of the 
American people to the enormity of the dan¬ 
ger In which we now lie. 

Fortunately there are democratic and con¬ 
stitutional steps by which the disaster lurk¬ 
ing behind the di^er can still be averted. 

Arthur Bliss Lane. 

Wasbxnoton, ApHI 17, 1951. 


To Halt InlatioB, the Geaniiie Remedy Is 
the Gold Standard 

EXTENSION OF REMAREQ3 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
include an article by Maj. Hamilton A. 
Long, that was reprinted in the February 
1946 issue of Great Lakes Banker. Jour¬ 
nal of Illinois Bankers Association, ex¬ 
plaining in nontechnical language the 
decisive importance of restoration of the 
gold standard: 

No Thermometer, THerstorb No Fever? 

(By Maj. Hamilton A. Long) 

mVXTXNO TROUBLE 

If a patient with a fever should smash 
his thermometer, he would thereby neither 
reduce his fever nor protect himself against 
fever and Illness In the future. He would 
only be asking for trouble. 

Those who blamed the gold standard for 
our economic ills and considered it an agent 
for evil are like the patient who blames a 
thermometer for his fever. The gold stand¬ 
ard is essentially a device for testing the 
state of a country’s financial health by 
measuring public confidence In the credit of 
the government-paper money and govern¬ 
ment bonds, In the credit of banks, bank 
deposits, and notes—and in credit conditions 
in general. The gold standard Is like a 
thermometer. It Is a device which cannot 
do any harm and can be very useful to all 
the people of a country—of our country, 

BOW THE GOLD STANDABD WORKS 

When a country is on the gold standard. 
Its government promises to keep on hand, 
as security behind its paper money, an 
amount of gold equal to a stated percentage 
of that paper money. The government also 
promises that it will exchange a specified 
amount of gold on demand for each unit of 
Its paper money. If the gold standard were 
functioning in this country today, anyone 
could exchange paper dollars for gold dollars 
at any time. 

When this public confidence is shaken, the 
people demand gold in exchange for paper 
money. By doing this they show their dis¬ 
approval of the conditions which created 
lack of confidence. It is a warning to their 
public servants to take corrective action. On 
the other hand, when the people allow the 
gold to remain In the government’s posses¬ 
sion, It It tangible proof of their confidence. 
This is the way the people use a functioning 
gtfid standard to safeguard their ootintry’s 
financial health and their own welfare. 

When the people demand gold In exchange 
for paper money, the goverzunent \isuelly 
takes corrective action in an effort to re- 
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Store confidence before Its gold supply Is se¬ 
riously reduced. If, however, the conditions 
which created lack of confidence cannot be 
readily corrected, and the people continue 
to demand gold, the government usually goes 
off the gold standard. It stops redeeming 
paper money in gold. By such action the 
government officially acknowledges the ex¬ 
istence of these conditions and the difficulty 
of correcting them. This focuses attention 
upon these conditions and puts public offi¬ 
cials under pressure to take corrective ac¬ 
tion. When these conditions are finally 
corrected and public confidence is restored, 
the government can then return to the 
gold standard by again redeeming paper 
money in gold upon demand. 

The gold standard works the same way 
In every country, regardless of the amount 
of gold exchangeable for a unit of paper 
money, regardless of the fact that this 
amount may be changed by the government 
from time to time. 

NOT A "CROM OF GOLD AND CROWN OF THORNS'* 

As the gold standard Is cimply a device for 
measuring public confidence in the sound¬ 
ness of Government credit, bank credit, end 
credit conditions in general, It cannot be 
held responsible for the state of these fac¬ 
tors. Under no circumstances is it sensible 
to blame the gold standard for our economic 
Ills. The old political slogan that the gold 
standard Is a “cross of gold and crown of 
thorns” for the people is as absurd as it 
would be to say that a thermometer is a 
cross of mercury and a crown of thorns for 
a patient. 

COMFARATXVELT LITTLE GOLD IS ENOUGH 

When a country la on the gold standard, 
all bank depositors cannot at the seme time 
withdraw their deposits and exchange their 
paper money for gold. There is never 
enough gold available to make this possible. 
For example, in 1929, when this country was 
on the gold standard, our total bank deposits 
were over 12 times the amount of our gold 
supply. This great excess of deposits over 
gold supply always exists. In the case of a 
great country like ours, total bank deposits 
far exceed the entire world’s gold supply. 
The fact that the function of the gold held 
by the Government is simply to serve as 
tangible evidence of public confidence is a 
basic reason why it Is not necessary for a 
country to have an amount of gold equal 
to Its bank deposits In order to be on the 
gold standard. 

A THERMOMETER TAKEN APAET 

The basic elements of a functioning gold 
standard are (1) a law fixing the gold con¬ 
tent of the standard currency unit; (2) a 
supply of gold; (3) the practice, sanctioned 
by law, M redeeming paper money in gold 
upon demand. When a Government stops 
redeeming paper money in gold the other 
two elements become useless in measuring 
public confidence in credit conditions—Just 
as a thermometer taken apart becomes 
merely mercury and glass which are useless 
in detecting fever. Since our Government 
will not now redeem paper money in gold 
upon demand, our present enormous gold 
supply is useless In testing the state of our 
country’s financial health. 

NO UN OR CRIME 

No sensible person would assume that he 
has no fever Just because he has no ther¬ 
mometer. Likewise, no sensible person 
should assume that our country is in good 
health financially just becatue we have no 
functioning gdld standard. 

It Is, of course, no sin or crime for this 
country not to be on the gold standard with 
a standard gold dollar like the one in use in 
1982, or with a standard gold dollar con¬ 
taining a different amount of gold. How¬ 
ever, this is only part of the completely ac¬ 
curate proposition. 
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JX7ST COMMON BINS! 

The Other and more Important part la 
this: It is equally true that it la not abso¬ 
lutely necessary for a patient to have a ther¬ 
mometer. but if he has one he is likely to be 
better off because it will help him to know 
his condition and act to safeguard his health. 

A country which does not take advantage 
of the proved usefulness of the gold standard 
is at best following a highly dangerous 
course. It is only common sense to learn 
by experience; and we in this country have 
had enough sad experiences to provide us 
with ample lessons. 

NOT WORTH A CONTINENTAt 

Take one example alone. In the early days 
of our country, a type of paper money called 
Continentals was in use. This money was 
not redeemable in gold, so there was no 
limit upon the amount that could be Issued. 
There was a great depression them and more 
and more of these Continentals were printed 
to help pay Government expenses in order 
to avoid facing the unpleasant and unpopu- 
lar task of heavily -taxing the people to bal¬ 
ance the budget. Finally, so many of them 
were issued that the public lost faith in their 
value; and Continentals became practically 
worthless. Today, over a century and a half 
later. “Not worth a Continental" is still a 
popular synonym for worthlessness. 

CONTINENTALS, ORXENBACXS, AND OTHER DEFICIT 
FINANCING 

If a country Is not on the gold standard in 
a time of economic depression and govern¬ 
ment expenditures far exceed tax collections, 
there is an almost Irresistible temptation for 
the government to use its credit to finance 
its deficits instead of collecting enough taxes 
for this purpose. This is done by printing 
and issuing paper money which is not re¬ 
deemable in gold (whether greenbacks or 
paper money of some other color makes no 
difference); or by adding to the public debt 
through printing and issuing government 
promises (bonds and notes) payable in fu¬ 
ture years; or by both methods. The first 
method is currency Inflation; the second, 
credit Inflation. 

This deficit financing is easy to start, easy 
to carry to excess, and extremely hard to stop. 
Stopping it becomes increasingly unpopular 
the longer it is practiced. Gradually such 
an easy-money, easy-borrowing policy wins 
wider and wider popular acceptance, even 
among those who utterly condemned it at 
the beginning. The sltuatio i is aggravated 
by the fact that it is impossible to know with 
certainty Just when such Inflation must be 
stopped if financial collapse is to be avoided. 
In such a situation, political leaders are 
tempted to spend more and more freely 
and to create larger and largqr deficits 
when they are being met—temporarily—sim¬ 
ply by using the printing press. 

TODAY'S BILLIONS UPON BILLIONS 

Consider our own case today. A billion 
dollars now sounds commonplace. The pre¬ 
war doubling of the national debt, as a re¬ 
sult of a succession of annual deficits of 
billions of dollars, was viewed by most people 
and public officials without alarm, even with 
indifference. A few years previously, how¬ 
ever, when deficits began to occur, even a 
hundred million dollars sounded like a huge 
amount of money. Bveryone would have 
been shocked then to know that the subse¬ 
quent astronomical deficits were to be in¬ 
curred. This illustrates the chief danger at 
deficit financing through Inflation—^the 
readiness with which the people and their 
public servants gradually come to view, with 
growing complacency, its increasing me—the 
readiness with which they again and again 
invent new exemes for it and repeatedly re¬ 
vise their definition of the danger point In 
their eagerness to follor; the temporarily easy 
path Just a little while longer. 


The public debt’s wartime Jump from $46.- 
000,000,000 to about six times that figure, 
with multibillion deficits still continuing de¬ 
spite the war's end. makes this matter one of 
critical importance to the people as a whole. 

. The fact that a country is on the gold 
standard does not prevent the Government 
from meeting its deficits for a while by in¬ 
flation of credit or of currency or both; but 
it does keep the people and their public 
servants keenly and continuously aware of 
the dangers Involved. A functioning gold 
standard provides the people with an effec¬ 
tive Instrument for calling a halt to such 
deficit financing. It is the best safeguard 
the people can have against the evils of 
inflation. As a practical matter, it seems 
to be their only dependable safeguard. 

AN EAST. SAFE STEP 

Other countries could not withdraw 
enough of our gold to force us off the gold 
standard, because today we have over $20.- 
000,000,000 in gold, several times as much 
as we need. When on the gold standard we 
never had over five billions in gold and 
usually much less. Other countries could 
withdraw two-thirds of our gold and still 
leave us far more than we ever had when on 
the gold standard—much more than we need 
now for this purpose. 

In fact, we have far too much of the world’s 
gold supply for our own good. It is greatly 
to our Interest that other countries have 
sound stable currencies based upon gold. 
Our real problem, therefore, is how to help 
them get a large part of our gold for this 
purpose. 

All that is needed to return this country 
to the gold standard is an act of Congress re¬ 
quiring the Treasury to redeem paper money 
in gold upon demand and specifying the 
amount of gold to be exchanged for each 
paper dollar. When this has been done, the 
people of our country will again have a func¬ 
tioning gold thermometer. 

Fifteenth Anniversary of the Public 
Affairs Committee 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. PAUL H. INNJGLAS 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a testimonial statement on 
the occasion of the approaching fifteenth 
anniversary of the Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee. which is also being celebrated 
by the publication, in conjunction with 
the American Red Cross, of the pamph¬ 
let Blood—Your Gift of Life. 1 am glad 
to pay 'this tribute to the significant 
contribution this committee has made 
to our democracy by its publication of 175 
different pamphlets which have now run 
Into a circulation of nearly 17,000,000 
copies. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Statement bt Senator Paul H. Douglas on 

PUBLID AfTAZEE OOMMZTTEE’E FZFTSENTK I 

Anmxvebsaet and on release or Its One ' 

Hundred and SEVBNTr-nrrR Pamthlet, fl 

Blo<m>—T out Gzrx or Lm, m OoorEBAtioN T 

WITH THE Ambezcan National Bed Cboee -4 

In a few weeks one of the country’s moet 
uniuuRl publlehlng venturee celebratee its 


fifteenth birthday. Fittingly enough its 
anniversary publication will be Issued In con¬ 
junction with the American National Red 
Cross blood program. I would like to call 
the attention of the Congress to this venture 
because It typifies all that is best In the 
American tradition. 

The organisation Is the Public Affairs 
Committee which this month will begin 
distribution of Its seventeen millionth 
pamphlet; pamphlets which have come to be 
recognized as giving reliable, simply stated, 
down-to-earth facts on Important subjects, 
and which people can use in their homes, 
schools, churches, clubs, and forums. 

As its anniversary pamphlet the commit¬ 
tee is publishing Blood—Your Gift of Life, 
and in a foreword to this anniversary pam¬ 
phlet E. Roland Harriman, president of the 
American National Red Cross, pays tribute to 
Its timeliness and calls for the full support 
of every American for the blood donor pro¬ 
gram “in the Interest of better national 
health and greater national security." This 
is the one hundred and seventy-fifth pam¬ 
phlet to be published at a price people can 
afford to pay by the Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, a nonprofit educational organization 
that stands alone In the field of popular 
education In important subjects. 

The Public Affairs Committee was born 
in the midst of the depression when every¬ 
body was talking about America’s social and 
economic problems, but very few knew the 
facts. A great deal of research was being 
done, but for the most part results were 
burled in the technical Journals and were 
not finding their way to community leaders. 
How to bridge that gap, how to bring vital 
information to all Americans In readable 
form without dogma was a problem met by 
a group of outstanding economists, political 
scientists, and educators. Chiefly responsible 
for the organization of the Public Affairs 
Committee was the late Raymond Leslie 
Buell, then president of the Foreign Policy 
Association, who became Its first chairman. 
Other founders included Luther Gulick, di¬ 
rector of the Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration; Harold O. Moulton, of Brookings 
Institution; Evans Clark, of the Twentieth 
Century Fund; Lyman Bryson, of Columbia 
University; and the late William Trufant 
Poster. 

In the spring of 1936 the committee be¬ 
gan printing its widely recognized and ac¬ 
cepted 82-page pamphlet. The first year the 
committee congratulated Itself on having 
distributed 100,000 pamphlets at the cost 
price of 10 cents each. Now more than a 
million pamphlets a year go out to the pub¬ 
lic even though costs have Increased to 20 
cents apiece. 

Today, the 176 titles dealing with health 
and family problems, education, and social 
studies are available In libraries, bookstores, 
and schools. They are used by organizations 
to obtain the latest Information about sub¬ 
jects in their field of Interest. The pam¬ 
phlets have been carefully chosen to meet 
the needs of the times. A year or so ago, 
when the threat to the American way of 
life became a paramount national issue, the 
committee published a pamphlet. What 
About Communism? by Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr., the Pulitzer prize historian. Im¬ 
mediately after the war It published Re¬ 
building E*urope—After Victory by Hiram 
Motherwell of the Columbia Broadcasting 
Co. During the war, when the Armed Forces 
were in need of a basic pamphlet dealing 
with race and Inter-grofip relations, the 
committee published The Races of Man¬ 
kind, by Ruth Benedict of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, which itself sold almost one mil¬ 
lion copies and has since become a little 
classic in this country with movies, books, 
solentlflo exhibits, filmstrip slides, musical 
comedy, Sunday school programs, and even 
popular songs and recordings based on its 
simple story of social anthrc^ology. 
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A number of distinguished pamphlets on 
personal economic and social problems have 
also been issued by the committee. Pam¬ 
phlets like Facts and Tips for Servicemen, 
jJuilding Your Marriage. Loan Sharks and 
Their Victims, and How to Adopt a Baby 
have been read by hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people. In the field of health and 
science, pamphlets on polio, heart, cancer, 
diabetes. TB. cerebral palsy, arthritis and 
rheumatism, teeth and alcoholism have 
brought to millions the latest scientific in¬ 
formation in a form easily understood. 

The success of the pamphlets can be meas¬ 
ured by the high opinion in which they are 
held. Universities, churches, civic groups, 
educators, statesmen, industrialists and pub¬ 
lishers have paid tribute, at various times, 
to these objective and informative pam¬ 
phlets. 

Testimonials have been received by Public 
Affairs Pamphlets from universities as far 
apart geographically as Columbia in New 
York, Stanford in California. Xavier Univer¬ 
sity in the East and Occidental College in the 
West. Church groups ranging from the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to the Southern 
Baptist Convention have extolled these 
pamphlets. 

The American Jewish Committee, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin¬ 
cipals, Kiwanis International, the National 
Urban League and the Garden CUib of Amer- 
lea have all made enthusiastic comments 
about the pamphlets Issued by this remark¬ 
able educational committee. The very di¬ 
versity of the groups cited shows the wide 
scope of material covered by these inexpen¬ 
sive yet Informative publications. 

One of our former, beloved and respected 
colleagues, the Hon. Arthur Capper, once 
wrote: 

“I have Just received the complete set of 
copies of Public Affairs Pamphlets Issued by 
you. You have rendered a great service to 
agriculture and to our country. I intend 
to keep these pamphlets on file in my otDce 
for future reference.” 

Ernest Minor Patterson, president of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, wrote: 

“One of the most valuable media of public 
education in America today is the pamphlets 
published by the Public Affairs Committee. 
To all students of social science they are a 
most effective supplement to the ponderous 
presentations of the specialists for the spe¬ 
cialists. The Public Affairs Committee is to 
be congratulated upon the vivid and effec¬ 
tive manner in which the topics in succes¬ 
sive issues are being treated.” 

Robert Sutherland, director of the Hogg 
Foundation in Texas, wrote: 

“Your committee is rendering such an ex¬ 
cellent service that we want to cooperate 
fully, calling it to the attention of everyone 
with whom we work.” 

J. L. Blair Buck, coordinator of teacher ed¬ 
ucation. Virginia State Board of Education, 
wrote: 

"We make effective use of your pamphlets 
in our schools, and we value their objec¬ 
tivity." 

The Reverend Edward A. Cahill, executive 
secretary. World Churches Organization, said: 

“It is pamphlets such as yours which 
must bo given widespread circulation if 
American democracy is to be cleaned up here 
on the home front and the basis laid for a 
full-fledged American participation in the 
building of the new world of the future." 

Ernest S. Griffith, Director of the Legisla¬ 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con¬ 
gress. whose valued help and wisdom is 
known and appreciated by all of us, is on 
record as stating: 

“The Legislative Reference Service re¬ 
ceives your pamphlets regularly and we find 
them very useful.” 

Testimonials have been received from emi¬ 
nent leaders of business and Industry who 
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read and use these valuable pamphlets. 
Among them are Thomas J. Watson, presi¬ 
dent of International Business Machines: Ell 
Lilly, chairman of the board of the famous 
pharmaceutical house bearing his name, 
and Alfred P. Sloan, chairman of the board 
of General Motors (one of the world’s great¬ 
est Industrial corporations) and founder of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. 

What kind of committee is the Public 
Affairs Committee? Who decides what shall 
be published? How reliable are its pam¬ 
phlets? The answers are worth noting. The 
small group of economists, educators, and 
political scientists who first formed the 
committee in the mid-lDSO’s have since 
grown to 26 eminent members. Included 
among them are doctors of medicine, repre¬ 
sentatives of universities, the churches, busi¬ 
ness and organized labor, as well as social 
sciences. As a committee they have no pro¬ 
gram of their own to promote, no one school 
of thought. In fact, their constitution 
specifically says: “The sole purpose of the 
committee is educational. It has no eco¬ 
nomic or social program of its own to pro¬ 
mote.” 

WHO SXLECTS THE TOPICS OP THE PAMPHLETSt 

The first step in publishing a Public Af¬ 
fairs pamphlet is to select a topic. 1 have 
learned that the original suggestion for this 
may come from a member of the committee 
or from its staff, from organizations initiat¬ 
ing the research, or from users of the pam¬ 
phlets. These recommendations are studied 
and are turned over to the organization’s 
board of directors at its bimonthly meetings. 
The board of directors of this committee is in 
Itself an unusual group in the sense that it 
has not been drawn from big names to im¬ 
press people, or because of organizational 
connection or financial standing. The board 
consists of people who are informed about 
the best social and economic research going 
on in the country and who are competent to 
Judge it. They are definitely not of any one 
school of thought. But this one thing they 
do have in common, a great interest in see¬ 
ing that important social and economic facts 
reach the largest number of people. The 
board weighs each proposal for a pamphlet. 
It decides its present-day Importance and 
relevance to the committee’s program. It is 
the board that decides what subjects should 
be dealt with. 

HOW RELIABLE ARE THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS? 

From the information I have about the 
committee. I believe the editorial work on 
each pamphlet is as careful as it can be. 
The author selected is recognized as an au¬ 
thority in his field, whose work shows his 
ability to write analytically and objectively 
on Important Issues. To make certain that 
all of its pamphlets are accurate in fact and 
reflect the high standards of scholarship in 
their Interpretation, a careful system of 
checks and balances has been set up. All the 
manuscripta are submitted to a panel of 
from 15 to 25 experts chosen by the board 
to represent a diversity of opinion. On the 
basis of comments from these experts the 
manuscripts are thoroughly revised to elim¬ 
inate doubtful or Inaccurate statements, and 
to present controversial issues adequately, 
honestly, and objectively. 

Before publication the revised manuscripts 
are again reviewed, first by a subcommittee 
and then by the Public Affairs Committee as 
a whole. From these comments final revi¬ 
sions are made. The success of this pro¬ 
cedure has been demonstrated in the 15 years 
that Maxwell Stewart has served as editor. 
From its first pamphlet to the present, the 
accuracy of none of the factual statements 
In a Public Affairs Pamphlet have been chal¬ 
lenged by specialists in the subject matter. 
In subsequent editions, of course, full ad¬ 
vantage has always been taken of new knowl¬ 


edge. Pamphlets on current issues in which 
there is interest are usually brought up to 
date. 

A good many of the Public Affairs Pam¬ 
phlets are cooperative ventures, with the 
committee seeking out as many as possible 
of the groups working successfully in a par¬ 
ticular field for advice and criticism in the 
preparation of the pamphlets. For example, 
the anniversary pamphlet Blood—Your Gift 
of Life is prepared in cooperation with 
the American National Red Cross. A recent 
pamphlet on heart disease was prepared in 
cooperation with the American Heart Asso¬ 
ciation. Other pamphlets have been done 
with the American Genetics Society, the 
National Association for Mental Health, the 
Conservation Foundation, the General Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the National Con¬ 
ference of Christians and Jews. In fact 
most pamphlets are prepared in close coop¬ 
eration with the national agencies most 
directly concerned. 

WHO SUPPORTS THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE? 

The committee’s money, I understand, has 
come from two sources: grants from educa¬ 
tional foundations and sales of the Public 
Affairs Pamphlets. The initial organizing 
grants were made by the Maurice and Laura 
Falk Foundation, and beginning in 1937 the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation made grants 
annually for more than 10 years. Since 1948 
aid has been received from the Carnegie 
Corp., Marshall Field Foundation, and 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The great 
bulk of its support, however, remains with 
the people who have bought 17,000,000 copies 
of the committee’s publications. 

In surveying the work of this outstanding 
organization, it is worth noting that pam¬ 
phleteering has always held a high place in 
th« American tradition, starting with the 
birth of our Nation and coming down to the 
present. 

As our means of communication expanded, 
as national publications tended to dominate 
the field of written thought, as books became 
a major force in the intellectual life of our 
country, the place of the pamphlet tended 
to become obscured. It is difficult to think 
of another organization which can approach 
the inspiring record of the Public Affairs 
Committee in keeping alive the tradition of 
the American pamphlet—the forceful, in¬ 
telligent, informative approach to vital sub¬ 
jects at a price so low as to be within the 
reach of virtually every person. 

On this fifteenth anniversary, it is proper 
to extend to the Public Affairs Committee, 
its board of directors who have so wisely 
guided its policies, its staff and its readers the 
well wishes of all who believe that informed 
discussion is a cornerstone of successful 
democracy. I am appending a list of its 
members to Indicate the broadly representa¬ 
tive character of this committee. 

May it continue its Job of popular educa¬ 
tion in the democratic spirit for many years 
to come. 

The Public Affairs Committee Members 

Mark Starr,^ chairman; director of educa¬ 
tion, International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, New York City. 

F. Ernest Johnson,^ vice chairman; execu¬ 
tive director of the central department of 
research and survey of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, New York 
City. 

Erllng M. Hunt.i acting secretary; profes¬ 
sor of history (and head of the department 
of the teaching of social science). Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Beulah Amidon,* treasurer; associate edi¬ 
tor of Survey magazine. 

Ethel J. Alpenfels, associate professor of 
education. School of Education, New York 
University. 


* Board members. 
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Eleanor C. Anderson,* formerly Industrial 
secretary with the Young Women's Christian 
Association. 

G. Ward Crampton, M. D., a prominent 
physician. 

Robert E. Cushman, Goldwln Smith pro¬ 
fessor of government and head of department 
of government, Cornell University. 

Thomas D. Dublin, U. D..* director. Na¬ 
tional Health Council. 

Samuel H. Flowerman,* director, depart¬ 
ment of scientific research, American Jewish 
Committee. 

Roma Oans,* professor of education, Tsach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Sldonle M. Oruenberg, adviser on chil¬ 
dren’s books. Doubleday A Go. 

George T. Guernsey, associate director of 
education, department of education and re¬ 
search, Congress of Industrial Organleations. 

Howard Henderson,* vice preeident, J. Wal¬ 
ter Thompson Co. 

William L. Holland,* secretary-general. In¬ 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 

S. M. Keeny, formerly director of associa¬ 
tion press, YMCA, and now on leave with the 
United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Harry W. lAldler, executive director. League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

Robert P. Lane, executive director, com- 
mimlty chest of Allegheny County. Pa. 

Alfred hIcClung Lee,* department of sociol¬ 
ogy, Brooklyn College. 

Kay W. Levin, labor educator. 

Robert M. Maciver, chairman, department 
of sociology, Barnard College. 

John Godfrey Morris, picture editor. Ladies* 
Home Journal. 

Walter E. Myer, director. Civic Education 
Service. 

Ernest G. Osborne,* professor of education. 
Teachers College. Columbia University. 

Robert H. Reid, executive assistant. Na¬ 
tional Education Association. 

Walter R. Sharp.* chairman, department 
of government. City College of New York. 
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EXTENSION OF RElkCARKS 

HON, WRIGHT PATMAN 

OF rXXAS 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 I called the attention of the House 
to the attempt of Fascist-minded groups 
in behalf of that monstrosity in the field 
of taxation, which seeks to repeal the 
sixteenth amendment—the income-tax 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—and supplant in its place 
the obnoxious millionaire's amendment 
limiting taxes under our Federal laws 
to 25 percent on incomes, gifts, and in¬ 
heritances. At the time 1 spoke to the 
House, I had been reasonably assured 
that the attempt to cram Senate Joint 
Resolution 7 through the Ohio Legisla¬ 
ture petitioning the Congress to call a 
convention to submit this utterly inde¬ 
fensible proposal to the States for rati¬ 
fication had been definilely defeated. I 
am now informed that the resolution is 
still under consideration at Columbus, 
although the legislators have indicated 
they are not in sympathy with the ob¬ 
jectives of this resolution. 

We must ever be watchful, if we on the 
ramparts are to steer the Nation through 
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the mine fields of financial and economic 
chaos. During these dark days, we must 
ever keep lit the sacred torch of liberty. 
The ratification of the millionaire’s 
amendment would be a major calamity. 
It would with one fell ctroke destroy our 
financial and economic system. The 
savings bonds bought by the little people 
would be so much papier mkch6. and in 
the ensuing disorder, the money barons, 
like the robber barons of old. would be 
in the driver’s seat, and representative 
government, as we know it, would dis¬ 
appear like the dying embers of a forest 
fire. All that we hold dear, all that we 
have worked for. and our boys have died 
for. would become a cruel mirage and the 
hopes and dreams of all our good, solid 
American citizens would wither and per¬ 
ish. 

We must defeat this foul thing, this 
millionaire’s amendment, if we are to 
survive as a nation. Twenty-two States 
have passed this resolution which, if 
approved by 32 States, will force this 
Congress to call a convention for the 
submission of this outrageous proposal 
to the States for ratification. It is. 
therefore very encouraging. Mr. Speaker, 
that an attempt is now being made in 
the New Jersey Legislature to repeal 
the action of that body taken in 1944, 
petitioning the Congress to submit the 
millionaire’s amendment to the States 
for ratification. Assembly Joint Resolu¬ 
tion No. 8 presently before the New Jer¬ 
sey Legislature would rescind the action 
taken by New Jersey 7 years ago. All 
liberty-loving groups are supporting this 
resolution, and I hope it will be passed 
so this stepping stone to disaster will 
be removed in this fight to preserve our 
economic order and our sacred liber¬ 
ties. 


College Edacation Pat WithiD Readi 
of All 

EXTENSION OF R8MARKS 

OF 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

CW OHIO 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, I include the following state¬ 
ment from the Wilmington College News, 
Wilmington, Ohio: 

Coixxax koTTGAnoN Pot Wxthxh Rxacx of All 

VTxlicinotoh, Ohio, May 2^A nnall Ohio 
eollege her* haa provided an anawer for 
crltlca of college student draft deferment 
policies which have been called unfair to 
young men from families of limited means, 
because a qualified boy may be deferred only 
If be can afford the expense of a college 
education. 

While the Nation has been debating the 
issue, Wilmington CkiUege has been busy 
setting up a new kind of work-study pro¬ 
gram which will enable students to earn vlr- 
tuaUy aU of their college expenses. Under 
this eam-while-you-leam plan, a college ed¬ 
ucation is available to every qualified young 
man regardless of his financial resources. 

Established to help insure the Nation a 
supply of trained leaders for tomorrow, the 
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program opens up an untapped source of po¬ 
tential leadership by putting higher educa¬ 
tion within reach of all who are willing to 
help themselves. 

In announcing this program, Dr. Samuel 
D. Marble, visionary young president of 
Wilmington College, explained that the plan 
was inaugurated on an experimental basis 
lest fall, and that the results have been more 
than gratifying. Approximately 100 stu¬ 
dents are now participating In this project 
and are getting invaluable employment ex¬ 
perience as well as an Ineome sulBelent to 
cover their basic costs of tuition, room, and 
board. 

Now that the idea has proven Itself to both 
the coUege and the cooperating Industriea 
and business firms, it will be expanded this 
summer and fall with opening for 300 more 
young men and women. Dr. Marble eald. 

In (q>eration, the plan provides that two 
students hold down one full-time Job. One 
does the work on Monday. Wednesday, and 
Friday and attends classes on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, while the other stu¬ 
dent paired on the Job has just the alter¬ 
nating schedule. The students are paid by 
the cooperating firms at the same rate as ftdl- 
tlme workers, and have the advantage of 
living in dormitories on the campus and 
enjosring all the privileges of full-time resi¬ 
dent students. While the majority are em¬ 
ployed in Industry, the student le free to 
select any course of his choice. 

Students in the program can complete de¬ 
gree requirements In four calendar jrears and 
graduate with their claaaes holding not only 
a college degree, but in addition tbe equiva¬ 
lent of two full yean cS work experience. 


pBr-Easteni Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

OF KENTUCKT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. WHITAKER. BIr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include an edi¬ 
torial entitled "Not Much Help’’ appear¬ 
ing in the Park City Daily News of Bowl¬ 
ing Qreen, Ky., on April 28, 1951: 

Another great debate, this time over far- 
eastorn policy, is under way. Calm reason 
and respect for fact ought to play a larger 
role in this public discussion than was true 
in tbe troops-for'-Europe argument. 

As an example, take the case of Chlang 
Kai-shek, leader of tbe Chinese Nationalist 
forces based on Formosa. ’Ihe notion exlsta 
among many Americana that he commands 
a large, fairly well-equipped army which la 
in a fighting mood and needs only a signal 
from the West to jump into Korea or invade 
mainland China to help us bring the Korean 
war to a speedy end. 

It is virtually suggested that American 
Uvea are being wasted through failure to tap 
this reservoir of trained mUitary manpower 
close to the fighting scene. 

What are the known facts? 

First, though some estimates of Gblang’s 
army run as high as 800,000 men, most mili¬ 
tary observers put the figure closer to 400,000. 
This is not a big army, but it is larger than 
the American forces now in the field in 
Korea. 

The Natlonallet army Is not well equipped. 
Chlang's chief American adviaer, Adm. 
Charles Cooke (retired) former Seventh Fleet 
oommander, several months ago guessed it 
would take $260,000,000 in equipment to outvJ 
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lit this force for combat. With prices still 
spiraling, the cost imquestlonably would be 
higher today. It might hit $800,000,000. 

The morale of Chlang’s troops is pretty 
much an unknown quantity. Though sup¬ 
plied with a lot of American equipment, his 
forces fighting on the mainland right after 
World War II did not acquit themselves well 
against the Chinese Reds. The present 
army has been held together on Formosa 
with difficulty over a 2-year span. It la not 
battle-tested. 

It Is wholly possible that with adequate 
equipment this army might give a good ac¬ 
count of Itself. But there Is no way of 
knowing that In advance. Those who assure 
us the Nationalists would fight successfully 
are guessing since no facts exist on the 
matter. 

Let’s suppose we should give the word to 
Chlang to Invade China proper. He has no 
air force worthy of the name and no fleet 
of coxutequenoe. Only the United States 
could provide the necessary sea-air cover to 
protect a mainland landing. And since air 
operations would necessarily Involve bomb¬ 
ing shore Installations, troop concentrations, 
communications, and other facilities. It la 
hard to see how such assistance could do 
anything but Immerse this country In a 
wider war with China. 

Russia of course has a mutual defense 
pact with China. No one not Inside the 
Kremlin knows whether she would honor 
the obligation to assist Mao Tse-tung If we 
gave Chlang the sea-air cover for a mainland 
assault. 

Senator Taft says such an attack would 
not bring In Russia and lead to general war. 
One wonders how he can know what the 
Soviet reaction would be. unless he is privy 
to Stalin’s secrets. Obviously, since the de¬ 
fense pact exists, a very grave risk would be 
taken of precipitating a big war. 

This Is not an attempt to decide whether 
we ought to take that risk. That Is for the 
American people to decide, acting through 
their elected representatives. But at least 
they should make their Judgment In full 
knowledge of what Is involved and In full 
appreciation of what sort of Instrument 
Chlang’s army might be In a wider fight 
against communism. 

Nothing known up to this moment sug- 
gests that Chlang would be ready to fight 
quickly, or guarantees that his forces would 
fight well, or assures us that his entry would 
shorten the far-eastern war rather than 
lengthen and broaden It. It Is the facts, and 
the facts alone, that lead to this conclusion. 


Who Said There li a Shortage of Iron Ore? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PBNNSTLVAinA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the Buf¬ 
falo (N. Y.) News of February 27, 1961, 
reveals a possible 4,000,000 tons of iron- 
ore deposits available at the Steep Rock 
mines in Canada. 

The railroads are there and so are the 
ships to transport the ore to the mills, 
which means that the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project is unnecessary. 

The editorial follows: 

What of Stexp Rook On? 

The New York Herald Tribune appears to 
have done a little sxirvoylng of Its own re¬ 


garding the North American Iron-ore out¬ 
look. a matter which the Truman adminis¬ 
tration has stressed as of the greatest con¬ 
cern In connection with the proposed Bt. 
Lawrence seaway. Cabinet members and 
others xmder Influence of the administra¬ 
tion represent that unless a seaway is con¬ 
structed for transportation of Labrador- 
Quebec ore the steel mills on the Great 
Lakes won’t be able to continue operations 
for many years more. ’They say that the 
ore of the Mesabl Range Is running out and 
there are no near deposits on which these 
mills can draw. But the Herald ’Tribune 
tells a different story. Here Is what It said 
In an article Monday: 

“The little town of Atlkokan In Ontario 
bids fair to become the seat of one of North 
America’s greatest Iron-ore-mlnlng opera¬ 
tions. The Steep Rock mines. 6 miles from 
Atlkokan. may be developing Into another 
Mesabl right before the eyes of this ore- 
hungry country. Prominent Canadian min¬ 
ing engineers, who recently made an exhaus¬ 
tive study of the new Step Rock potential, 
believe the ore In this area may extend to 
a depth of 4,000 feet. TTiey maintain that 
the Immensity of this discovery—a possible 
4,000,000.000 tons of iron deposits—Is not 
realized even In Canadian mining circles. 
This would compare with Mesabl deposits 
(reserves and used) of 2.600,000.000 tons.” 

Ore Is now coming out of Steep Rock at 
the rate of 1,200,000 tons a year, and the 
company operating there “has under active 
development a new mine which will raise 
annual output to 4,000,000 tons. The Ca¬ 
nadian National Railway has a 147-mlle 
line running from the deposits to Port Ar¬ 
thur at the head of Lake Superior. ‘”1116 
ore-loading dock there may be tripled,” 
says the Herald Tribune, “and 25 new ore- 
carrying ships may become necessary.” 
Thus the delivery of Steep Rock ore to steel 
mills on the Great Lakes would be a mat¬ 
ter of a few hundred miles. On the other 
hand, ore from the Labrador-Quebec region 
would have to be transported 360 miles by 
rail to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and more 
than 1,000 miles by water to reach these 
same mines. 

The spokesmen for the Truman adminis¬ 
tration have chosen to Ignore the Steep Rock 
depolsts, but these ought to be taken Into 
account by Congress as It considers the pro¬ 
posed Bt. Lawrence seaway project, one 
which cost more than $1,000,000. Remem¬ 
ber It will be necessary to deepen every har¬ 
bor on the Great Lakes to acrommodate 
the ships which are expected to provide 
service through the seaway. 


Mitbeitimmungtrecht 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 

OF WXBCON8IN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include therein 
an editorial which appeared in Fortune 
magazine of April 1951: 

Mxtbxstzmiaitnosxxokt 

On January 25 American Industry discov¬ 
ered the specter of mltbestlmmungsrecht. 
It was the day that West German Ohanoelor 
Adenauer yielded to the threat of a general 
strike In the Ruhr Valley and agreed to a 
proposed law granting the workers code- 
termination or, legally, a 50-percent share 


In the management of the steel and coal 
Industries of the country—the largest In 
Europe. The National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers, in a letter to the German consul 
general In New York, condemned the plan 
and warned that “American investors are 
watching the developing situation with In¬ 
creasing concern.’’ Editorial voices were also 
raised In opposition. 

In actual fact, however, the Issue was 
settled 4 years ago when the British military 
occupation established codetermination In 
80 percent of the west German steel com¬ 
panies. Given the history of German cartel 
machinations, such a move was almost In¬ 
evitable. It was the price that ossified Euro¬ 
pean capitalism was paying for a long series 
of mistakes. The question raised at Bonn 
on January 26 was whether this established 
system would be written Into German law. 
In the decision the unions won a 30-year 
battle. 

In 1019 German labor won the right, under 
the Welmer Constitution, to establish “works 
councils” In which employees had a voice in 
setting wages and plant working conditions. 
After Hitler fell, the occupation authorities 
In the three western zones revived these 
works councils (law No. 22) as the baslo 
labor law of military occupation. However, 
this was now too pale for German unions. 
Pointing to the fact that many of the Ruhr 
Industrialists had financed Hitler and other 
reactionary political groups, the late Hans 
Boeckler. Socialist head of the West German 
Trade Union Federation, declared that 
“money must not be allowed to become the 
basis of political power and to cause an¬ 
other disaster.” Codetermination was a 
move to end this power. 

In the British area the old steel cartels were 
decentralized and 24 new companies created 
in their stead. The occupation authorities 
acted as trustees for the stockholders, in 
1047 the Iron and Steel Control, as the trus¬ 
teeship was called, agreed to a codetermina¬ 
tion scheme. 

In Hesse, within the American zone, the 
state passed a codetermination law for in¬ 
dustry In that area. Similar steps were taken 
In WUrttemberg-Baden and Bavaria. But 
these actions were nullified by General Clay, 
who ruled that they went far beyond the In¬ 
tent of law No. 22. Clay suspended the new 
laws until the federal constitution of the new 
German Republic should be promulgated. 
Later (April 1060), however. United States 
occupation authorities relented, and In Hesse 
and WUrttemberg-Baden codetermination 
was allowed. 

The parliamentary situation In January 
arose when the Allied High Commission end¬ 
ed further control of the coal and steel In¬ 
dustries and announced that the companies 
were being returned to the owners. In the 
absence of a law providing for codetermina¬ 
tion, the trade-unions feared these gains 
would be abolished. Hence the threat of the 
general strike. 

But why did Adenauer capitulate? The 
singular political fact Is that codetermina¬ 
tion Is not only a Socialist demand. (Some 
Socialists, In fact, oppose it. fearing that 
the scheme will be a barrier against full 
socialization of industry.) Much of the 
backing for codetermination has come from 
Catholic labor and from the left wing of 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party. Co¬ 
determination is for them a cardinal ele¬ 
ment In Catholic social theory. In Sep¬ 
tember 1049, the Seventy-third Catholic So¬ 
cial Conference, held In Westphalia, de¬ 
clared. In startling language: 

“Catholic ' workers and employers are 
agreed that the right of co-determlnatlon 
for all workers In social, personal, and 
economic questions Is a natural right In the 
order Intended by God, to which right cor¬ 
responds the obligation of coresponsibility 
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Eleanor G. Anderson,* formerly Industrial 
secretary vltb the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

O. Ward Crampton. M. D., a prominent 
physician. 

Robert B. Cushman. Qoldwln Smith pro* 
fessor of government and head of department 
of government. Cornell University, 

Thomas D. Dublin, M. D.,* director, Na¬ 
tional Health Council. 

Samuel H. Flowerman,* director, depart¬ 
ment of scientific research, American Jewish 
Committee. 

Ronxa Oans,* professor of education. Teach¬ 
ers College. Columbia University. 

Sidonle M. Oruenberg, adviser on chil¬ 
dren’s books. Doubleday A Co. 

George T. Guernsey, associate director of 
education, department of education and re¬ 
search, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Howard Henderson,* vice president. J. Wal¬ 
ter Thompson Co. 

William L. Holland,* secretary-general. In¬ 
stitute of Pacific Relations. 

S. M. Keeny, formerly director of associa¬ 
tion press, YMCA. and now on leave with the 
United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund. 

Harry W. Laidler, executive director. League 
for Industrial Democracy. 

Robert P. Lane, executive director, com- 
mimlty chest of Allegheny County. Pa. 

Alfred McClung Lee,* department of sociol¬ 
ogy. Brooklyn College. 

Kay W. Levin, labor educator. 

Robert M. Maciver, chairman, department 
of sociology, Barnard College. 

John Godfrey Morris, picture editor. Ladles* 
Home Journal. 

Walter E. Myer, director. Civic Education 
Service. 

Ernest O. Osborne.* professor of education. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Robert H. Reid, executive assistant. Na¬ 
tional Education Association. 

Walter R. Sharp,* chairman, department 
of government, City College of New York. 


Gnuterattkck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTAHVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
16 I called the attention of the House 
to the attempt of Fascist-minded groups 
in behalf of that monstrosity in the field 
of taxation, which seeks to repeal the 
sixteenth amendment—the income-tax 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—and supplant in its place 
the obnoxious millionaire’s amendment 
limiting taxes under our Federal laws 
to 25 percent on incomes, gifts, and in¬ 
heritances. At the time I spoke to the 
House, I had been reasonably assured 
that the attempt to cram Senate Joint 
Resolution 7 through the Ohio Legisla¬ 
ture petitioning the Congress to call a 
convention to submit this utterly inde¬ 
fensible proposal to the States for rati¬ 
fication had been definllely defeated. I 
am now Informed that the resolution is 
still under consideration at Columbus, 
although the legislators have indicated 
they are not in sympathy with the ob¬ 
jectives of this resolution. 

We must ever be watchful, If we on the 
ramparts are to steer the Nation through 

* Board members. 


the mine fields of financial and economic 
chaos. During these dark days, we must 
ever keep lit the sacred torch of liberty. 
The ratification of the millionaire’s 
amendment would be a major calamity. 
It would with one fell ctroke destroy our 
financial and economic system. The 
savings bonds bought by the little people 
would be so much papier mAchd, and in 
the ensuing disorder, the money barons, 
like the robber barons of old, would be 
in the driver’s seat, and representative 
government, as we know it. would dis¬ 
appear like the dying embers of a forest 
fire. All that we hold dear, all that we 
have worked for, and our boys have died 
for, would become a cruel mi^e and the 
hopes and dreams of all our good, solid 
American citizens would wither and per¬ 
ish. 

We must defeat this foul thing, this 
millionaire’s amendment, if we are to 
survive as a nation. Twenty-two States 
have passed this resolution which, if 
approved by 32 States, will force this 
Congress to call a convention for the 
submission of this outrageous proposal 
to the States for ratification. It is, 
therefore very encouraging, Mr. Speaker, 
that an attempt is now being made in 
the New Jersey Legislature to repeal 
the action of that body taken in 1944, 
petitioning the Congress to submit the 
millionaire’s amendment to the States 
for ratification. Assembly Joint Resolu¬ 
tion No. 8 presently before the New Jer¬ 
sey Legislature would rescind the action 
taken by New Jersey 7 years ago. All 
liberty-loving groups are supporting this 
resolution, and I hope it will be passed 
so this stepping stone to disaster will 
be removed in this fight to preserve our 
economic order and our sacred liber¬ 
ties. 


College EdocatloD Pit Withni Retch 
of All 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OUZO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, I Include the following state¬ 
ment from the Wilmington College News, 
Wilmington. Ohio: 

CoiAsaz EDOcirxoir For Wzxbzh Rsacb or Az.!. 

WizjizNaToic, Ouzo, Bfay 2^A nzzall Ohio 
college here hae provided an azzawer for 
crltloa at college student draft deferment 
policies which have been called uzzfalr to 
young men from faxzillles of Uznlted meazis, 
because a qiuaified boy may be deferred ozdy 
If he can afford the espezzse of a college 
education. 

While the Nation has been debating the 
Issue, Wllizilngton OoUege has been busy 
setting up a new kind of work-study pro¬ 
gram which will enable students to earn vir¬ 
tually all of their college expenses. Under 
this earn-whlle-yoo-leam plan, a college ed¬ 
ucation Is available to every qualified young 
man regardless of his financial resources. 

Established to help insure the Nation a 
supply of trained leaders for tomorrow, the 


program opens up an untapped source of po¬ 
tential leadership by puttlzig higher educa¬ 
tion within reach of all who are willing to 
help themselves. 

In announcing this program. Dr. Samuel 
D. Mwble, visloizary young president of 
Wllmlzigton Oollege, exi^lned that the idan 
was Inaugurated on an experimental basis 
last fall, and that the results have been more 
than gratifying. Approxiizzately 100 stu¬ 
dents are now participating in this project 
and are gettizzg Invaluable employment ex¬ 
perience as well as an Income sufficient to 
cover their basic costs of tuition, room, and 
board. 

Now that the Idea has proven itself to both 
the college and the cooperating industries 
and business flniu. it will be expanded this 
summer and fall with openizig for 200 more 
young men and women, Dr. Marble said. 

In operation, the plan provides that two 
students hold down one full-time Job. One 
does the work on Monday. Wednesday, and 
Friday and attends classes on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, while the other stu¬ 
dent paired on the Job has Just the alter¬ 
nating schedule. The students are paid by 
the cooperating firms at the same rate as full¬ 
time workers, and have the advantage of 
living In dormitories on the campus and 
enjoying all the privileges of full-time resi¬ 
dent students. While the majority are em¬ 
ployed in industry, the student Is free to 
select any course of his choice. 

Students in the izrogram can complete de¬ 
gree requirements in four calendar years and 
graduate with their classes holding not only 
a oollege degree, but In addition the equiva¬ 
lent of two full years of work experience. 


Far-EAsteni Polkjr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. WHITAKER 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WHITAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rbcoro, I include an edi¬ 
torial entitled ’’Not Much Help” appear¬ 
ing in the Park City Daily News of Bowl¬ 
ing Green, Ky., on April 28, 1951: 

Another great debate, this time over far- 
eastern policy. Is under way. Calm reason 
and respect for fact ought to play a larger 
role in this public discussion than was true 
in the troops-for-Europe argument. 

Aa an example, take the eaae of Chlang 
Kal-ahek, leader of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces based on Formosa. The notion exists 
among iziany Americana that he commands 
a large, fairly well-equipped army which la 
in a fighting mood and needs only a signal 
from the West to Jump into Korea or Invade 
izialzzland China to help ue bring the Korean 
war to a speedy end. 

It Is virtually auggested that American 
Uvea arc being waated through failure to tap 
this reaarvolr of trained military manpower 
close to the fighting soezic. 

What arc the kziown facta? 

Firat, though soizie estlznates of Chlang’s 
arzny run aa high as 800,000 zizen, most mUl- 
tary obaervers put the figure closer to dOOfiOO. 
This Is zzot a big army, but It la larger than 
the American forces now In the field in 

The Nationalist army is not well equipped, 
Ohlang’s chief American, advlaer, Adm. 
Oharles Cooke (retired) former fieventh Fleet 
oozzimander, aeveral znontha ago guaesed It 
would take $250,000,000 in equlpzaent to outeJ 
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fit tills force for combat. With prices stlU 
spiraling, tbe cost unquestionably would be 
higher today. It might hit $800,000,000. 

The morale of Chlang's troops Is pretty 
much an unknown quantity. Though sup¬ 
plied with a lot of American equipment, his 
forces lighting on the mainland right after 
World War n did not acquit themselves well 
against the Chinese Beds. The present 
army has been held together on Formosa 
with difficulty over a 8-year span. It Is not 
battle-tested. 

It Is wholly possible that with adequate 
equipment this army might give a good ac¬ 
count of Itself. But there is no way of 
knowing that In advance. Those who assure 
us the Nationalists would fight successfully 
are guessing since no facts exist on the 
matter. 

Let’s suppose we should give the word to 
Chiang to Invade China proper. He has no 
air force worthy of the name and no fieet 
of consequence. Only the United States 
could provide the necessary sea-air cover to 
protect a mainland landing. And since air 
operations would necessarily involve bomb¬ 
ing shore Installations, troop concentrations, 
communications, and other facilities, it Is 
hard to see how such assistance could do 
anything but immerse this country In a 
wider war with China. 

Russia of course has a mutual defense 
pact with China. No one not inside the 
Kremlin knows whether she would honor 
the obligation to assist Mao Tse-tung If we 
gave Chiang the sea-air cover for a mainland 
assault. 

Senator Taft says such an attack would 
not bring In Russia and lead to general war. 
One wonders how he can know what the 
Soviet reaction would bo, unless he is privy 
to Stalin’s secrets. Obviously, since the de¬ 
fense pact exists, a very grave risk would be 
taken of precipitating a big war. 

This is not an attempt to decide whether 
we ought to take that risk. That Is for the 
American people to decide, acting through 
their elected representatives. But at least 
they should make their Judgment In full 
knowledge of what Is Involved and In full 
appreciation of what sort of Instrument 
Chiang's army might be In a wider fight 
against communism. 

Nothing known up to this moment sug- 
gests that Chiang would be ready to fight 
quickly, or guarantees that his forces would 
fight well, or assures us that his entry would 
shorten the far-eastern war rather than 
lengthen and broaden it. It Is the facts, and 
the facts alone, that lead to this conclusion. 


Who Said There Is a Shortage of IroB Ore? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES L VAN ZANDT 

or PXMNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the Buf¬ 
falo (N. y.) News of February 27, 1961, 
reveals a possible 4,000,000 tons of iron- 
ore deposits available at the Steep Rock 
mines in Canada. 

The railroads are there and so are the 
ships to transport the ore to the mills, 
which means that the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way and power project is unnecessary. 

The editorial follows: 

What of Stxep Rock On? 

The New York Herald Tribune appears to 
have done a little surveying of Its own re¬ 


garding the North American iron-ore out¬ 
look, a matter which the Truman adminis¬ 
tration has stressed as of the greatest con¬ 
cern in connection with the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. Cabinet members and 
others under influence of the administra¬ 
tion represent that unless a seaway Is con¬ 
structed for transportation of Labrador- 
Quebec ore the steel mills on the Oreat 
Lakes won’t be able to continue operations 
for many years more. ’They say that the 
ore of the Mesabl Range is running out and 
there are no near deposits on which these 
mills can draw. But the Herald ’Tribune 
tells a different story. Here Is what it said 
in an article Monday: 

’’The little town of Atlkokan in Ontario 
bids fair to become the seat of one of North 
America’s greatest iron-ore-mlnlng opera¬ 
tions. The Steep Rock mines, 6 miles from 
Atlkokan. may be developing Into another 
Mesabl right before the eyes of this ore- 
hungry country. Prominent Canadian min¬ 
ing engineers, who recently made an exhaus¬ 
tive study of the new Step Rock potential, 
believe the ore In this area may extend to 
a depth of 4,000 feet. They maintain that 
the Immensity of this discovery—a possible 
4.000,000,000 tons of Iron deposits—Is not 
realised even In Canadian mining circles. 
This would compare with Mesabl deposits 
(reserves and used) of 8,500,000,000 tons.” 

Ore Is now coming out of Steep Rock at 
the rate of 1,800,000 tons a year, and the 
company operating there “has under active 
development a new mine which will raise 
annual output to 4,000,000 tons. The Ca¬ 
nadian National Railway has a 147-mile 
line running from the deposits to Port Ar¬ 
thur at the head of Lake Superior. “The 
ore-loading dock there may be tripled,'* 
says the Herald Tribune, “and 85 new ore- 
carrying ships may become necessary.’* 
Thus the delivery of Steep Bock ore to steel 
mills on the Great Lakes would be a mat¬ 
ter of a few hundred miles. On the other 
hand, ore from the Labrador-Quebec region 
would have to be transported 360 miles by 
rail to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and more 
than 1,000 miles by water to reach these 
same mines. 

The spokesmen for the Truman adminis¬ 
tration have chosen to Ignore the Steep Bock 
depolsts, but these ought to be taken Into 
account by Congress as it considers the pro¬ 
posed St. Lawrence seaway project, one 
which cost more than $1,000,000. Remem¬ 
ber It will be necessary to deepen every har¬ 
bor on the Great Lakes to acrommodate 
the ships which are expected to provide 
service through the seaway. 


Mitbestimmungtrecht 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Record, I Include therein 
an editorial which appeared in Fortune 
magazine of April 1951; 

MnSXSTXMlCUNOSaiCBT 

On January 86 American Industry discov¬ 
ered the specter of mltbestlmmungsrecht. 
It was the day that West German Ohancelor 
Adenauer yielded to the threat of a general 
strike in the Ruhr Valley and agreed to a 
proposed law granting the workers code- 
termination or, legally, a 60-i>eroent share 


In the management of the steel and coal 
Industries of the country—the largest in 
Europe. The National Association of Manu¬ 
facturers. in a letter to the German consul 
general in New York, condemned the plan 
and warned that “American Investors are 
watching the developing situation with in¬ 
creasing concern." Editorial voices were also 
raised in opposition. 

In actual fact, however, the issue was 
settled 4 years ago when the British mUitary 
occupation established codetermination in 
80 percent of the west German steel com¬ 
panies. Given the history of German cartel 
machinations, such a move was almost in¬ 
evitable. It was the price that ossified Euro¬ 
pean capitalism was paying for a long series 
of mistakes. The question raised at Bonn 
on January 86 was whether this established 
system would be written into German law. 
In the decision the unions won a 30-year 
battle. 

In 1019 German labor won the right, under 
the Welmer Constitution, to establish “works 
councils" In which employees had a voice in 
setting wages and plant working conditions. 
After Hitler fell, the occupation authorities 
in the three western zones revived these 
works coimclls (law No. 88) as the basic 
labor law of military occupation. However, 
this was now too pale for German unions. 
Pointing to the fact that many of the Ruhr 
industrialists had financed Hitler and other 
reactionary political groups, the late Hans 
Boeckler, Socialist head of the West German 
Trade Union Federation, declared that 
“money must not be allowed to become the 
basis of political power and to cause an¬ 
other disaster." Codetermination was a 
move to end this power. 

In the British area the old steel cartels were 
decentralized and 84 new companies created 
in their stead. The occupation authorities 
acted as trustees for the stockholders. In 
1047 the Iron and Steel Control, as the trus¬ 
teeship was called, agreed to a codetermina¬ 
tion scheme. 

In Hesse, within the American zone, the 
state passed a codetermination law for In¬ 
dustry In that area. Similar steps were taken 
In WUrttemberg-Baden and Bavaria. But 
these actions were nullified by General Clay, 
who ruled that they went far beyond the In¬ 
tent of law No. 82. Clay suspended the new 
laws until the federal constitution of the new 
German Republic should be promulgated. 
Later (April 1060), however, United States 
occupation authorities relented, and In Hesse 
and WUrttemberg-Baden codetermination 
was allowed. 

The parliamentary situation In January 
arose when the Allied High Commission end¬ 
ed further control of the coal and steel In¬ 
dustries and announced that the companies 
were being returned to the owners. In the 
absence of a law providing for codetermina¬ 
tion, the trade-unions feared these gains 
would be abolished. Hence the threat of the 
general strike. 

But why did Adenauer capitulate? The 
singular political fact is that codetermina¬ 
tion is not only a Socialist demand. (Some 
Socialists, In fact, oppose It, fearing that 
the scheme will be a barrier against full 
socialization of industry.) Much of the 
backing for codetermination has come from 
Catholic labor and from the left wing of 
Adenauer’s Christian Democratic Party. Co¬ 
determination Is for them a cardinal ele¬ 
ment In Catholic social theory. In Sep¬ 
tember 1040, the Seventy-third Catholic So¬ 
cial Conference, held In Westphalia, de¬ 
clared, In startling language: 

“Catholic workers and employers are 
agreed that the right of co-determlnatlon 
for all workers In social, personal, and 
economic questions Is a natural right in the 
order Intended by God, to which right cor¬ 
responds the obligation of coresponsibility 
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for all. We demand that this right he estab¬ 
lished by law.” This statement by a quasl- 
offlolal CathoUo body has been cited through¬ 
out Western Germany, Austria, and Swltser- 
land. 

Catholic labor, which today accounts for 
roughly 40 percent of the German Federation 
of Unions (a merger of the pre-Hltler 
Christian and Socialist unions dictated by 
the occupation authorities), Is solidly behind 
codetermination, and this pressure was an 
Important force on Adenauer. 

The codetermination scheme, as present¬ 
ed by the Adenauer government, calls for 
more than equal participation by labor In 
plant management. It provides, virtually, 
for the syndicalist organisation of industry. 
At the head of the steel and coal Industries is 
a senate of six members, appointed by the 
government, three on the suggestion of the 
trade unions and three by those members of 
company boards who represent stockholders. 
The senate acts as umpire In any deadlock 
over the selection of managers In Individual 
companies. 

Each individual company is ruled by an 
11-man board of directors. Five men 
(one of whom must be a ^public” person) are 
nominated by the stockholders. Five are 
nominated by the union. The eleventh is 
chosen by the other ten. but he must be ap¬ 
proved by at least three members each from 
the labor and stockholder groups. Under 
the board of directors are three operating 
ofllclals, two for production and sales, nomi¬ 
nated by the stockholders' bloc, and the labor 
manager, nominated by the unions. How¬ 
ever, a two-thirds vote of the board la neces¬ 
sary for confirmation of each official; hence 
the labor group maintains an effective veto 
on all three. Production plans are drafted 
by the board and the three-man managerial 
staff. But all policy decisions—allocations 
between dividends and wages, plant expan¬ 
sion, sales methods, and so forth—are de¬ 
cided by the board. 

The codetermination scheme, as blue¬ 
printed by Bonn, gives tremendous power to 
the top union leaders. Under the law, only 
two of the labor directors come from the 
plant, one Is a "public” person, and the other 
two are named by the national union. Such a 
system will strengthen the move to Industry¬ 
wide bargaining. 

The German codetermination scheme 
may arouse an appetite In American unions 
for similar plans here. The CIO has long 
favored "Industry councils,” which in con¬ 
ception, if not In detail, resemble the Ger¬ 
man version. Its convention endorsements 
vnrltten by an ardent socialistic Catholic. 
John Brophy, have been applauded by many 
Catholic prelates. Archbishop William 
Walsh devoted his Invocation sermon at the 
1948 CIO convention to this theme. Catholic 
labor papers. In fact, citing Socialist regard 
for British nationalisation as extreme, are 
claiming codetermination as their own. 


What the Jews Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or Mmg Tone 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday » April IB, 1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, ap¬ 
pended are two reviews, one from the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chron¬ 
icle and one from the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, of the recently pub¬ 


lished bodk What the Jews Believe, by 
a distinguished clergyman. Rabbi Philip 
S. Bernstein, of Temple B*rlth Kodes)^ 
Rochester. N. Y. This essay has aroused 
such deep interest that I trust a refer¬ 
ence to its purport and content will be 
of Interest to the Members and encour¬ 
age reading of the whole book. 

The above-mentioned reviews follow: 
[From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle of April 16, 1951] 

Rabbz BxBWsnsN’s Nxw Book Rxvxalb Km- 
SHIP oi> Faxtrs 

One of the little books that seem certain 
to exert a profound Influence on American 
thought. If not on the thiniring of the re- 
mainer of the world. Is What the Jews Be¬ 
lieve. by Rabbi Philip 8. Bernstein, of Tem¬ 
ple B'rlth Kodesh, Rochester. 

Published this week by Farrar, Straus it Co., 
of New York, the little voliune of only 100 
pages contains within its covers a summary 
of the basic facts concerning that religion 
which, by sheer spiritual power, has enabled 
the Jews to siurvive through thousands of 
years of misunderstanding and persecution 
by more numerous neighbors. Readers fa¬ 
miliar with the Bible wiU recognise at once 
the close religious kinship between Judaism 
and Christianity^ Indeed, it is evident, 
from the interest created by the condensed 
summary which appeared In Life magaslne, 
that already a great deal of misunderstanding 
has been swept away through Rabbi Bern¬ 
stein's presentation of the principles and 
practices of the Jewish people. 

With the appearance of the new book, 
which Is a more complete statement of the 
case than was possible In magaelne space 
limitations Rabbi Bernstein’s interpretation 
of the Jewish faith becomes available, in 
handy, popular form at a price ($1.36) within 
the reach of the average reader. 

Without question. What the Jews Believe 
is one of the most significant books of this 
era. of the greattft Importance to both Jew 
and Christian, enabling each to understand 
not only the other, but themselves as well. 

[Trom the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
April 1, 1951] 

Clxae, IxnrosMATXvx 

What trx Jxwb Bxx.nvx, bt Rsbbx Pxhub 8. 

Bbsmbtizn 

A modified draft of this book appeared 
some weeks ago in the magasine Ufe and 
is said to have caused more comment and 
resulted In the receipt of more mall than 
had occurred since the magazine was 
founded. 

It Is not surprUdng that it should have 
attracted so much Interest among people of 
the Jewish faith, and of other faiths as well. 
It is as clear, Informatlvr, and Impressive a 
statement of the religious beliefs of the Jew¬ 
ish people as has ever been compiled. Cer¬ 
tainly there Is nothing in modem times that 
approaches' it In the graphic, succinct, and 
memorable-way in which it states the basis 
of the religious convictions of a great and 
rellgloiu people. 

Each of the Jewish holidays and festivals 
Is taken up in order and there is a clear 
exposition of all of them that should be 
most helpful to anyone who reads this 
volume. 

There are chapters on the holy days, the 
Jewish year, Sucoos, Chanukah, Purim, Pass- 
over, Bhavous, and Am Ylsrael Ohal which 
make It clear why people of the Jewish race 
throughout so many hundreds of years have 
observed them and treasured them as a ra¬ 
cial and splrituM berttage of fapreme value 
and comfort. 

O. M. 8. 


Baby Chidk Indutry Facat SerhNia Eco- 
amsic DblecaBM II S. 133$ la 

Approval 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES L VAN ZANDT 

OF FINNSTtVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker. Mr. 
Robert Parks, of Altoona, Pa., chairman 
of the transportation committee of the 
International Baby Chick Association 
appeared before the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee on May 2, 
1951, In opposition to Senate biU 1335. 

Mr. Parks, speaking for the baby-chick 
Industry, made a strong statement In 
opposition to S. 1335 and warned of the 
evil effects that will follow should the 
proposed legislation be approved. 

Mr. Parks* statement is as follows; 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com¬ 
mittee, my name la Robert Parka. I am gen¬ 
eral manager and part owner of the Parka 
Barred Rock Farm, Altoona, Pa. Our farm 
has specialized In the breeding and hatching 
of poultry for more than 5 decades. We 
produce approximately 600.000 chicks an¬ 
nually, 90 percent of which are shipped to 
farmers and hatchery-men via parcel post. 

I am here today In behalf of S.OOO-plua 
poultry hatcherymen and breeders who are 
fellow members in the International Baby 
Chick Association. Btilk of the membership 
of our association resides and operates within 
the United States. I am chairman of the 
transportation committee. 

We estimate that association members pro¬ 
duced approximately 75 percent of the 1,250,- 
000,000 chickens hatched In this country last 
year. Over 92 percent of all the chickens 
raised In this country today are purchased 
as day-old chicks from commercial breeders 
or hatchers. 

Of this total, we estimate that 50 percent 
moves from the hatchery to the farm via 
parcel post. Another 40 percent is delivered 
locally by the hatchery or picked up at the 
hatchery by the farmer. The remaining 10 
percent moves via railway express and air 
cargo. 

It Is the opinion of our members that 
8. 1336 falls to Improve upon postal service, 
will add to Its already large deficit, and will 
serve no purpose other than to force the 
cream of the less than carload parcel busi¬ 
ness away from ^e post office and into the 
hands of the Railway Express Agency. The 
facilities of the Railway Express Agency are 
not considered adequate for general use by 
our industry. 

While there are provisions in S. 1336 which 
will enable our industry to continue to ship 
chicks in much the same manner as we are 
now doing, 8. 1335 is looked upon by us as 
an opening wedge in a drive to drastically 
Impair the parcel-post service. 

Our Indui^ would find itself undergoing 
a serious economio dUdocation in such an 
eventuality. 

The development of the commercial poul¬ 
try hatchery industry can be traced to 1916 
when the Post Office Department first ac¬ 
cepted (ffileks for mailing via parcel post. 
The economy of the tndusi^ has been baaed 
on this aervioe. 

The benefits have not been one-sided. In 
addition to the regular parcel-post rates, we 
pay a special handling fee of 95 cents on 
every parcel shipped. This fee is estimated 
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to account for fiO to 75 percent of the Poet 
Office Department’s total income from spe¬ 
cial handling fees. 

The abllily of the fanner to order chicks 
for delivery via parcel post has enabled him 
to obtain breeding stock from the Nation’s 
outstanding flocks. It Las been a tremen¬ 
dous factor in boosting the average annual 
production per layer from only 90 eggs in 
World War I to more than 152 eggs now. 

Taking into consideration the many 
changes that have taken place in our trans¬ 
portation system in the last 10 years, in¬ 
cluding the elimination of numerous local 
trains and local stops, our industry still 
considers parcel-post service to be generally 
satisfactory. There are rough spots occa¬ 
sionally, but we usually can smooth these 
out in conferences with postal officials. 

It should be apparent to all that B. 1836 
spells reduced service, less efficiency, and 
higher shipping costs for business in general. 
It means inefficiency, more clerical detail, 
and less Income for the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. 

S. 1336 means hatcheries served by flrst- 
or. second-class post offices, for example, must 
carefully check the type of postal service ac¬ 
corded each customer in preparing his order 
for shipment. Shipments going to custom- 
e.' served by first- and second-class offices 
but not on RFD or star routes, must travel 
In single unit boxes of 100 chicks each. 

As a matter of fact, the safety-type boxes 
with over-all dimensions of 73 to 78 inches 
could not be used at all in filling such orders. 
The standard winter-size chick box measures 
72 inches. The larger sizes, however, enable 
us to ship chicks with greater freedom from 
over-heating or smothering en route, the 
principal travel hazard. 

The employees at the first- and second- 
class post offices will face added clerical du¬ 
ties, too, for they in turn must recheck what 
the hatchery shipping department has done 
with respect to determining whether the 
customer is served by a first- or second-class 
post office. 

All of this adds up to a tremendously in¬ 
efficient operation. Delays will surely occur. 
A missed train often means a 24-hour delay, 
and a 24-hour delay frequently means a bad 
loss. 

I The damage does not make itself known, in 
many cases, until after the chicks have been 
fed for several weeks. Thus, everyone stands 
to lose—the hatcheryman, the Post Office 
Department, and the farmer. 

I Insofar as we have been able to determine 
there Is nothing In 8. 1336 that will help the 
Post Office Department overcome its deficit. 
It probably will aggravate the problem. De¬ 
nied the right to carry packages weighing in 
excess of 20 pounds beyond the second zone, 
it will lose a lucrative portion of its volume. 
It doesn’t cost the Post Office much more to 
carry a 40-pound parcel for which it receives 
$3 into the sixth zone than it does to handle 
a 6-pound parcel for which it earns about 
60 cents. 

If S. 1335 is enacted, postal facilities will 
remain unchanged. There will be about the 
same number of post offices and terminal fa¬ 
cilities. The number of employees will hold 
at or above the present level, but the utili¬ 
zation of these facilities and personnel will 
decline. The per-unit cost of handling par¬ 
cels will go up. 

It doesn’t take a crystalgazer to see the 
end result-higher and higher rates on all 
remaining parcel-post business. 

This is exactly what has happened on rail¬ 
way-express business. Rates have been 
shoved higher and higher, and the good cus¬ 
tomers still using the service find themselves 
penalized for doing so as they are called on 
to absorb a larger portion of the operating 
expezue. 

Once again the International Baby Ghiffic 
Association wishes to voice its (^position to 
S. 1335 and any other measure which 


threatens to curtail our use of the parcel- 
post servioe. 

The economy of our entire industry has 
been tied In with our ability to deliver chicks 
via parcel post almost since the very start 
of the servioe. Our industry is not a John- 
nie-oome-lately using the servioe as a tem¬ 
porary eiq>edient. 

We are one of the oldest, largest, and most 
consistent users of parcel post. It’s a life 
line for us. We see In 8. 1836 something 
that tends to upset the pattern of service in 
the Immediate future. 

Of even more concern is the feeling that 
It is a forerunner of greater curtailments 
and restrictions in years to come. 


Colorado Rivor Storage Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. REVABECK BOSONE 

OFUTAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, those of 
you who have been receiving letters op¬ 
posing the Echo Dam project in Utah 
will find information of interest to you 
in two items which I wish to place in 
the CoNORissioNAL Record today. The 
first is a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Fi’ank Ward, secretary of the 
Colorado River Development Association, 
which points out a number of errors in 
the Interior Department project plan¬ 
ning report on the Colorado storage 
project and participating projects. Echo 
Dam is one of the key dams in the 
Colorado storage project. 

1 should like also to place in the Rec¬ 
ord a letter from Dr. Ernest Untermann, 
director of the Utah Field House of 
Natural History, to Dale E. Doty, an 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. In 
this letter Dr. Untermann seeks to cor¬ 
rect certain erroneous reports which 
have been published about the pending 
destruction of geological values by the 
proposed dams. 

And finally. I should like to place in the 
Record a clipping from the Salt Lake 
Tribune which tells how the Utah Fed¬ 
erated Artists, at first opposed to the 
Echo Dam project because they feared 
it would endanger scenic values in the 
area, found after a first-hand study of 
a special committee that this was not 
true, and voted to approve the project. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Colorado Rivxx 
Development Azbociatzon, 

Salt Lake City, Utah, April 14,1951. 
Hon. Reva Bzck Bosons, 

House of Repreaentativee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Representative Bobone; The 
Colorado River Development Association has 
carefully considered the Colorado River stor¬ 
age project and participating project, upper 
Colorado River Basin, more clearly identified 
as Project Planning Report No. 4-8a.Bl-l. 

We respectfully submit herewith the com¬ 
ments of said association. 

As to the details of the construction of the 
10 storage projects, we highly commend the 
Bureau of Reclamation Director of Region 4 . 
Mr. E. O. Larson, for the magnificent man¬ 
ner In which he has presented this report. 
We also highly commend Commissioner 
Michael W. Straus for his visionary recom¬ 


mendation to the Secretary. We approve the 
order of construction, viz. Echo Park Dam, 
Flaming Gtorge Unit, Glen Canyon Dam, 
Navajo Unit, and the White Water Unit. 

The recommendation that the Secretary 
of the Interior be granted authority to oper¬ 
ate recreational facilities at the project sites 
Is approved and highly recommended by this 
association'.. 

The recommendation that the projects 
be built and operated in conjunction with 
State water conservancy districts is highly 
commended. 

We take the following exceptions to state¬ 
ments made by the National Park Service*. 

1. The request of the National Park Service 
for $26,000 per annum for 8 years to exca¬ 
vate ’’important dinosaur sites within Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Canyon” should not 
be allowed for the reason that there are no 
such sites within this area. Mr. Ernest Un¬ 
termann, Director of the Utah Field House 
of Natural History (the only man who has 
completely geologized the monument) em¬ 
phatically states there are no dinosaur re¬ 
mains in this arc ; due to the fact that the 
formations of the area are a hundred million 
years younger than that of the formation 
wherein the dinosaur remains are normally 
located. 

2. The statement by the National Park 
Service that ’’Utah State Highway No. 44 
runs from Vernal while unimproved roads 
lead southward from Oreenrlver, Wyo.” is 
an indication of the National Park Service 
lack of Information of this region. The road 
leading south from Wyoming is a greatly im¬ 
proved road over hall of which is paved, the 
other half of which will be paved this year 
to the Utah border. 

8. The National Park statement that ”It 
Is surmised that the reservoir and construc¬ 
tion activities would destroy or damage a 
number of archeological sites,” is another 
Indication of the Service’s lack of informa¬ 
tion and this paragraph shoiUd be removed 
from the report because the Park Service 
themselves have stated In another portion 
of the report ”it is not known whether an 
archeological survey of the site has been 
made.” 

4. The National Park statement para¬ 
graphs 1, subparagraph 1, and subparagraph 
8 on page 88 are misleading tor the reason 
that they tend to impart the Information 
that the National Park Servioe has restored 
the Dinosaur National Monument to its orig¬ 
inal state as far as grazing and agriculture 
pursuits are concerned. This is not so. They 
have not interfered with either. The state¬ 
ment in subparagraph 2 is misleading be¬ 
cause it established facilities in the area for 
proper recreational use and administration 
of the area. The buildings in the area were 
constructed by the COO boys. There has 
been no new construction since that time. 
The so-called museum is lined with a ma¬ 
terial resembling gtmny sacks upon which 
hang crudely painted signs. 

6. On page 44 of the National Park Servioe 
statement it states that U. S. No. 80 
runs through Vernal, Utah, while Highway 
80 runs through Oreenrlver, Wyo. This is a 
transposition and should be changed. 

6. In the report of the Fish and Wildlife 
Servioe. last paragraph on page 10 and first 
and second paragraphs on page 11, we take 
exception to the following statement, that 
the reservoir would create more rough fish 
than could be taken for sport. Representa¬ 
tives of the Colorado Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission and the Utah Fish and Game Com¬ 
mission believe that the Echo Park Reservoir 
will become a great sport-fishing area, second 
only to Lake Mead, and that the river below 
the dam, becaiue it will become a clear 
stream of water, will become an excellent 
trout-flshlng area for as much as 60 miles be¬ 
low the dam site. 

The statement that the reservoir would 
seriously reduce the deer wintering area and 
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that It la doObtfol If tha rwn a l n i n g raaft 
ooald maintain ttM prawnt deer herda la pore 
Imaflnatloii and la not baaed upon any faeta, 
Tha dimetor and other mambara of the Oolo- 
rado nah and Oame Oommleakm. lapraaent- 
atltaa of tha Utah Flah and Qama Oommia- 
alon, aportaman of tha area, Mr. Imaat Un- 
tarmann, director of tha Utah FlaM Houaa of 
Natural Hlatory, all concur that tha raa enr o i r 
ulU not hare any adracaa aSecta upon tha 
preaant dear hard, but ttiat a benefit wUl 
actually ailaa In that tha water will riae in 
the canyon so that the deer will be able to 
aecora drinking water without c l i mb i n g down 
tha ahear aide of the canyon walla. 

Wa alnoer^y urge that the above atate- 
manta be carefully analyned and corrected. 

Thla aaaoclatlon unaninoualy aunporte tha 
project plan and urges the Immediate oon« 
atructlon there. 

Very truly yours, 

OouMuoo Brnm DanraLonanfr 
Aaaocunoif. 

B. PkAKK Wean, fieeretory. 

Approved: 

B. H. anmcRAM, President. 

UtAB Fueld Hovas 
or Natural Bistorv, 

VsRNAL State Park, 
Vernal, Utah, April IS. 1951. 

Dale B. Dorr, 

Assistant Seeretarp of the Interior^ 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dear lla. Dorr: Thank you for your 
letter of April 6 in which you inform us that 
item (a) which appears on page 47 of tha 
National Park Service portion of the project 
planning report. Colorado River storage proj¬ 
ect and participating projects. Upper Colo¬ 
rado mver Basin, December 1980. should have 
read: **7^ eseavate two important fossil sites 
in Beho Pailc and E^llt Mountain, respec¬ 
tively. * * *,** Instead of dinosaur fossils. 

With your kind Indulgence and without, X 
hope, appearing dlflloult and cantankerous, 
may 1 clarify something for the recordf 

My sole Interest in this controversy and 
in the controversy over the proposed dams 
in Dinosaur National Monument is to give 
factual data and, Insofar as possible, to avoid 
any ambiguous statements which might oon- 
ftue or mislead the public, or be seised upon 
by any group for the purpose of mlsrepre- 
sentlzig the true facts. For these reasons X 
fsai that the above mmitioned Item (a) rep¬ 
resents an unfortunate choice at language 
and would have better been stated as 
invertebrate foealla instead of merely fos¬ 
sils. This is particularly true when item 
(a), In the full report, requests 886,000 an¬ 
nually for a yearn of study, plus an addl- 
tkmal 830,000 for a museum In whkdi to es- 
hibit the fossil material. This makes the 
fossils of Bcho Park and SpUt Mountain look 
very important Indeed, In the eyes of the lay 
publio, an importance which facts certainly 
do not warrant. 

I readily concede that the planning studies 
of the National Park BenrlGS in Dinosaur Na¬ 
tional Monument are none of my affair. X 
am again only concerned with giving esag-. 
gerated importanoe to an area which does not 
warrant such special attentlcm, and vrihlch 
infers a value which does not eslst. Item 
(a) creates the impression that great values 
may be inundated by the dams In Dinosaur 
National Monument and gives the opponents 
of the dams new fuel with which to create 
a smoke screen of bias and mlarepresentatlon. 

Let ms give you the facts concerning the 
Split Mountain and Bcho Park invertebrate 
fossU areas: 

At the Dinosaur National Monument hear¬ 
ing of April 8,18^ In discussing the foeslls 
of the area, 1 said, in part, **A few marlaa 
invertebrates will be covered In Oarbonlfer- 
ous (Paleooolo) formations In Split Moun¬ 
tain, Whirlpool. Lodore, and Tampa Can¬ 
yons. but are abundantly represented in the 


canyon walla, rtma, and e ls ew h ere to the 
moninnent and on the outside.*' The abun¬ 
dance of thla invertebrate material, to Men- 
tlcaily the sune formatiems wltih tdentleally 
the same members pr ese n t as In the can¬ 
yons. la adequately touatrated by the fine 
Paleoaolo fossil loealltlea In other areas of 
the monument. Some of the more out¬ 
standing of tbeoe are: Bound Top. Martha 
Peak, Tanks Peak, Bear Valley, Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Oorge, Bast Oaotua Flat. Douglas Moun¬ 
tain. XSenobla Peak. Wild Mountain. Harpers 
Corner, and Jones Hole. To single out l^ltt 
Mountain and Beho Park for special study, 
as though some great scientific values were 
about to be lost, seems to us, utterly ridicu¬ 
lous. In the immediate vicinity of Dinosaur 
National Monument, but outside its bound¬ 
aries, are other excellent Paleozoic fossil 
localities. Dlamcnd Mountain Lena Peak. 
Brush Cheek Mountain, and Taylor Moun¬ 
tain are but a few of these. All these areas, 
both Inside the monument and outside its 
boundaries, are far from any river beds and 
are wholly unafleeted by any dams in the 
canyons of the monument. 

In addition to having mapped the geology 
of the entire monument. Mrs. Untermann 
and 1 have made special studies of certain 
areas and have publications covering this 
work. The first of these, QeOlogy of Green 
and Tamp a River Chmyons and Vicinity, 
Dlnosatir National Monument, Utah and Col¬ 
orado. O. B. and B. R. Untermann, appeared 
in the May 1949 Issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association at Petroleum Geolo¬ 
gists. It deals with the stratigraphy and 
fossils of the area. The Mesrgan Formation 
of Whlrlpocd Canyon. Green River Dino¬ 
saur National Monument, Uintah County. 
Utah. Q. E. and B. R. Untermann, appeared 
in the December 1949 edition of the CM and 
Gas Possibilltlea of Utah, issued by the 
Utah Oeologleal and Mlneralogieai Survey. 
This paper la a cmnprMienaive study of the 
Morgan Pennsylmnlan beds giving a de¬ 
tailed description its 104 members and 
the marine invwtolirato foeslls they contain. 
Fossil identlficationa were mads by Drs. 
Lloyd G. Bsnbest and James Steele Williams, 
of the United States Geological Survey, with 
headquarters in toe Nsttonal Museum. Drs. 
Henbest, Wlllisms, and John B. Reeside, Jr,, 
ail of toe United States Geologicsl Survey, 
end Dr. O. Arthur Cooper, of toe United 
Statee National Museum, as' well as Dr. 
ChrisUzia Lochman, a Cambrian specialist, 
all contributed to the fossil determinations 
of the first paper mentioned above. Staratlg- 
raphy of toe Split Mountain Area, O. B. and 
B. R. Untermann, appeared in toe Guidebook 
to toe Geology of Utah, No. 6, which wes puh- 
llahed by toe Utah Geol og ical and Mtoeratog- 
loal Survey in 1960. 

I mmitioa toe above pubUcatkma to show 
tliat studies have already baan made of toe 
areas which item (a) of toe National Park 
Service report lists ss wmthy of special con¬ 
sideration. Also that toe diagnostic fossils 
are known to toe ect e n tl st i of toe United 
States Geologleal Borvey and the National 
Museum ajEKl that geologlo determinations 
have already been made on a basla of these 
identifications. Also that too same forma¬ 
tions and beds are preeent in rank profu- 
sion toroughout the entire area. Paleosoio 
eEpoeuree are so common that toreatened 
inundatUm In a limited area naad ba no 
cause for ooneom. 

Very alaotrely youis, 

O. B. UWEHRMAinr. 


(Frmn toe Salt Lake TMbune of Ifiureb 31. 
1981] 

AESBRa OaouE To Boraoar Dan Pnonci^ 
Ncro Parx'8 Bbavtt, Vsum Buxamoibw 
CbOEE arm Brows 

A prapoeal that tha Utah Maratad Arttata 
jolik 


organtERtloas In onkMtng construction of 
Beho Perk Dam In Dtnoeaur Natlona: Monu¬ 
ment Friday resulted in a report stroni^y 
endorslttf the project. 

Lyzm FBusett, president of toe federation 
of art aodetlss of the Btata, said a special 
committee had been named to Investigate 
toe project as a result at a motion at the 
last oonventkm by MIsa Mabel Fraser, asso¬ 
ciate profeaeor of art at toe University of 
Utah, that the federation go on record op- 
poelng toe project. 


instead of taking action at that tone. Mkn 
F r a eer was made chairman of a committee 
to tnvactigato the propoeed project, which 
baa been subjected to a barrage of erltldcm 
from groupe In toe Beat Interested In preeerv- 
Ing seethetle, solentlfle, and seenie values. 
But after a first-hand study, the committee 
submitted a report to the executive oflleere 
whieh prompted them to approve to3 proj¬ 
ect. HtgbH^ts of the rapost follow; 

1. Fossils: Not affected. Are miles away 
from the project. 

3. Geology: Well repretentad In other can¬ 
yon walla. 

abcraeologt EniSIED 

8. Archaeology: Area to be flooded already 
studied and explored. 

4. Biotic valxaes: Well reprea ent ed through¬ 
out monument area. 

5. Boonomlc values: No mixMrals or oil 
occur in monument. 

6. Inapiratlonal values: No imgdratlonai 
values will be loet, since principal trout 
Btreama and majeatic canyon walls sre out¬ 
side the area to be flooded. The area will 
be opened to public observation by the 
project. 

7. Ice jams: loe jama, which have proved 
so dangerous to bridges and holdings along 
t*.e stream, can be regulated by the dam. 

8. Economic security; Water power would 
unlock many of Utah’s natural resources azMi 
enable more of her people to find employ¬ 
ment at home. The water is badly needed. 


The Partoh Speikt Up 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

KON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

IN THE BOUSE OF RBPRBBBNTATIVES 

Thpraday, May 3 ,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Racoss, I include a newspaper article 
entitled "The Parson Speaks Up.'* by 
Rev. John A. Bolen, pastor of the Meth¬ 
odist Church. Van Buren, Mo., which 
was taken from the Current Local, of 
Van Buren, Mo.: 

Tes Passoii SnsEW Ur 
(By JChn A. Bolen) 

I am never worried very much about pub¬ 
lic opinion nzumg people who wUl do some 
thinfclzzg for themselves. Peoifie who allow 
somebo^ Mse to do their thinking for them 
are the people who etlr up toe most trouble 
in eoolety. Some people, thriving on preju¬ 
dices and eaeltad by hullabaloo, are always 
fsady to climb up on somebody's band wagon. 
More often than not, it le toe wrong wagon. 

Take, for tnetanee, toe big fhoo about 
Oenoral MaoArthur. In toll tnetanee tkere 
am two band wagons. Of oouroe. In the In¬ 
terest of the best oitownsblp, each ef us 
should soodser or later oome to have a defl- 
ntte opinion or oot of oplnlano in toll matter. 
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However. X believe that we ought to be will* 
lug to wait until all the excitement le over. 
If we could clear all the political hogwaeh 
out of the way of our thinking, that would 
be a dlatlnot advantage. Granting that thia 
may have elementa of both right and wrong 
in it. the fact remaina that it ia largely a 
matter of. partlaan politica, and I bq;>e that 
all of ua have the gumption to know that 
partlaan politica may atlnk to high heaven. 

Aa a paraon, I have alwaya prayed that I 
might be bleaaed with an Intelligent congre¬ 
gation. That aort of congregation ia infi¬ 
nitely more pleaaant to work with than a 
crowd of people who are lacking in intelli¬ 
gence. So far, with the very leaat excep¬ 
tional I have been fortunate in thia reapect. 
People do not neceaaarily have to have col¬ 
lege degreea in OTder to be intelligent. In 
fact, all of ua know many intelligent people 
who did not finish high school and many 
other intelligent persons who did not get 
through grammar school. However, aca¬ 
demic training provides intelligent folk with 
some real advantages. 

The core of my argument is: We should do 
our own thinking and not be stampeded by 
somebody else’s bush beating and flag 
waving. 


A Bit of Hard Fact 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NXW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, cold 
analysis eventually breaks through and 
always survives emotionalism. Walter 
Lippmann has been doing an excellent 
Job on that score in the so-called Mac- 
Arthur-Truman controversy. Another 
of his down to earth, unemotional, but 
factual, contributions appears in today’s 
Washington Post in his syndicated col¬ 
umn, as follows: 

A Bit or Hard Fact 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is a bit of hard fact, in no sense a 
military secret, which is not often mentioned 
though it is of the greatest possible im¬ 
portance to an understanding of the real 
Issues. 

That bit of hard fact is that American stra¬ 
tegic alrpower cannot be brought to bear 
effectively against the vital centers of the 
Soviet Union except with the consent and 
active collaboration of Great Britain and 
France. I do not believe that anyone can 
dispute the truth of this statement. The 
bomber fleet does not now exist, and could 
not be constructed in any near tutiue, which 
can attack in force the Soviet heart-land 
from bases which are under American sov¬ 
ereign control. 

Strategic air war against the Soviet Union 
cannot be conducted with any prospect of 
being decisive from the Pacific side, that is 
to say from Japan, Okinawa. Formosa, and 
Alaska. The distances are prohibitive for 
any sustained assault. To the nearest and 
by no means the most important Industrial 
area the round trip from Japan is about 
5,000 miles. The vital centers of Russia 
are in the Urals and in European Russia. 
They cannot be attacked seriously from 
the Pacific side. They cannot be attacked 
seriously across the polar ice. They can be 
attacked seriously only from the European 
aide. But that attack cannot be delivered 


now, or in the foreseeable future, except 
from bases under Britain and French sov¬ 
ereignty. 

This is the hard fact which has to be taken 
into full account by anyone who wishes to 
Judge responsibly the issues that are now 
being debated. 

The use of the British and FVench bases, 
though it would be indispensable if we were 
at war with the Soviet Union, cannot be 
taken for granted under any and all circum¬ 
stances. The bases do not belong to us: the 
bases in both British and French territory 
could not be used unless and imtil Britain 
and France had declared war. It is by no 
means certain, it cannot at all be taken for 
granted, that they would or could declare war 
against the Soviet Union in Europe if the 
Soviet Union confined its action to the Far 
Bast. We must remember that the North 
Atlantic Pact has nothing to do with the 
Far East. 

I am not suggesting or implying that our 
British and French Allies would not stand 
by us if we ourselves were the victims of 
plain aggression in the Far Bast. I believe 
they would stand by us. But I mean to say 
that we must not <x>unt upon their support 
If. against their strong objections, we in¬ 
volve ourselves in a general Asian war. They 
are bound to hesitate to Involve themselves 
in such a war. For if the war is in Asia and 
If the Soviet Union does not attack in Eu¬ 
rope, how sure can we be. how sure have we 
a right to be. that the French Parliament 
would vote for a war that invited an invasion, 
or that Britain would choose to begin a war 
in which she might receive the first atomic 
blow from the Russian side. How would 
Senator Taft vote if he were an Englishman 
and a member of the House of Commons, how 
would he vote if be were a Frenchman and 
a member of the French Assembly? We shall 
be prudent and wise If we assume that the 
instinct of survival will act very powerfully 
in Western Europe; and that the people of 
Western Europe are not likely to stake their 
very existence on the soundness of General 
MacArthur’s ideas. 

We must not deceive ourselves about the 
genuineness of this condition of affairs, and 
shrug it off by ascribing it to leftism, to 
fellow travelerlsm, to defeatism, and to neu¬ 
tralism. The recent French governments 
have been as cooperative as it is possible for 
any French Government to be. Yet they 
have bad to cut down on the facilities they 
intended to open up to us. At that one can 
make a very good surmise about what is really 
happening among the French people by look¬ 
ing at the position now taken by General 
de Gaulle in his bid for power. His slogan 
is "Security against the adversary (Russia), 
Independence with regard to the Allies 
(America)." And then to make it sure that 
no Frenchman misunderstands him. General 
de Gaulle has demanded "an alliance and 
not a subordination” and he has denounced 
"the encroachments (that is, our bases and 
facllltlr's in France and in north Africa) now 
incurred through the weakness of our re¬ 
gime.” 

Thus General de Gaulle, who leads the 
French nationalist and fiercely anti-Commu- 
nist movement, is making it plain as he 
runs for office that be does not regard the 
Atlantic Treaty in its present form as finally 
a settled matter. 

Our alliances in Europe are not yet con¬ 
solidated, and what is going on here these 
days is subjecting them to a fearful strain. 
Perhaps the agitation would become sub¬ 
dued, perhaps the discussion would become 
more temperate, if more people understood 
that the crack-up of the alliance would be 
tantamount, or very nearly so, to the neu¬ 
tralisation of our strategic air power as a 
global force. Were the European bases to 
be closed to us, our air power would be re¬ 
duced to a regional instrument incapable of 
being deterrent or decisive. 


CARE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.WILLI^ T. BYRNE 

or KSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATXVBS 
Thursday, May 3,1951 
Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
In the Record, I include the following 
editorial from the Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker News of April 21,1951: 

Wx Do CARE 

When Americans face that eternal question, 
"What can I do to make this a better world?” 
they might take a look at the statistics on 
CARE and behind the figures see a heart¬ 
warming picture of good neighbor policies 
at work. 

CARE recently marked the shipment of 
the ten millionth package abroad. In 6 years 
the American people, through this agency 
(Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe. Inc.) have sent the equivalent of 
26,000 head of cattle, 100,000 pigs. 82,000,000 
cups of sugar, flour for 83,000,000 loaves of 
bread, 360.000,000 cups of coffee, 56,000,000 
quarts of milk. They have added new items, 
such as coal, seeds, plows, toys, medical 
equipment, and most recently a tool pack¬ 
age for gardening in India and Pakistan. 

From countries all over the world grateful 
praise has come for lives saved, burdens 
eased, children given a decent chance. CARE 
packages have been delivered by camel and 
airplane, on foot, and on elephants. Each 
package has been a tangible bit of American 
generosity, a practical proof that the people 
of this country are kin with the peoples of 
all the world. 

More directly personal than Marshall plan 
aid, more workable than point 4 programs, 
CARE has been since the war perhaps the 
most potent instrument for building up 
American prestige, for counteracting the 
propaganda designed to show us as selfish, 
unfriendly penny pinchers. Here is aid freely 
given and directly to the point of need, with 
no questions asked, no strings attached. 

The need continues urgent. America, hav¬ 
ing started this unique humanitarian agency, 
cannot let up now. Packages are still being 
made up at CARE's great storehouse in Phila¬ 
delphia. Information will be given gladly by 
CARE headquarters at 20 Broad Street. New 
York City. 


DUmilial of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following article from 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, an analysis of 
the results of a poll of that newspaper's 
readers on the subject of the MacArthur 
dismissal: ‘ 

Mistrust Is Shown Toward President in 
Poll or Readers—Five Thousand Vote ok 
MacArthur Issue and Almost All Say 
Truman Bungled 

(By Donald Urban) 

Cincinnati area Enquirer readers once 
again have expressed their disapproval of the 
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Truman adminiatmtion. In the second of 
two readers' vlewe poUe taken by Ibe Bn- 
quirer. pereone retutnlnf ballota ebowed un- 
mliitairrtble mlrtnast ta tbelr nealdent'a 
polldee. 

Unlike tbe survey of a aantb «io wbiob 
covered a number of tvpactant qowlloDS of 
tbe times. su(fli as troope-to-Burope issue 
and ewie and prloe control, last ewek'e poU 
was limited to but one subject—tbe Mao- 

<Bo latcnae was tbe publio Intereet la this 
co n trovetey that some 84100 people took tbe 
ttaw end went to tbe trouble at lUltn g out 
and asalUBd ta the queottonaalre ballota 
whleb were printed for 8 days la the Bn> 
qufeter. In tbe prevloue general enreay. 
wbicb also ran for 8 days, tbe number re¬ 
sponding was 1,810. 

Stattetleally. tbe xetunu showed eome 
tntneeting trends. 

lloet astonishing of these treads, of ocsnee,. 
were the answers to tbe Hast question— 
Did President Truman do the proper thing 
In remoWtag lIScArthur?" Only one reader 
in every 11 answered this query with a **Tea.'* 
while 08 percent said, *7to; the Preddent did 
not do the propnr thing." 


Tbe first qusstton was the only one on 
ediMti taie "Mb" anewem outweighed tbe 
"Tee.** On Mo. 8 tbrongh 4. the "Teeb" had 
It. 

Question Mo. 8 reed. "Did Oenersl IfacAr- 
thur have a right to ci qire m a pereonal 
opinion on our military pottcy In Aetaf** 
Octneldentalty. the percentagwi wb this ques¬ 
tion were numerleeUy equal to thoae of quee- 
tkm 1. Tbe dtfferenee arises in that they 
were rever s r. 88 perce n t of the Enquirer 
readere returning baHote aaying "Tee.** 
BEenoe, 11 eald the general bad a right to 
eapre ae an cplnkm for every 1 wbo said be 
didn't. 

Only 6 percent of Bnqulrer readers are 
wfUng to trust President Truman's Judg¬ 
ment on itslatlc policy. Mlnty>four percent, 
however, would go tlang with Oeneral llao- 
iirtlnir on far eastern policy In anawer to 
the third question on the puhUo cplnkm 
survey. "Would you be more willing to trust 
lisoArthur's Judgment on detstlc pdlcy than 
Truman's?" 

"Has President TTuman hurt our podtlon 
In Asia by this move?" It was believed that 
he did by 88 percent of readers returning 
ballota. This means that only one person 
In 18 fdt that the status of United States 


prestige in the Ibr Bast remains unchanged 
followiiag the General's removal. 


ovsawinB.aroiw.T soa aMcaaTHua 
General ICacArtbur received overwhelm¬ 
ing maJorltleB on each question. The first 
and eecond by 11 to 1, tbe third by 15 to 1 
and the last by 18 to 1. But by digging deep¬ 
er into the etetletlce. other tatareettaig facts 
can be uncovered. 

Twenty-nine percent of tbe peo|de wbo 
voted "Tee" on the tint queetkm, favoring 
Freeldent TTiunanb actkm in removing Gen¬ 
eral MacArtbur. said "Tee" to the second 
question, too. m other words, this 29 percent 
f^t that Pbeeldent Truman did the right 
thing but that the general had a right to 
e eprei B a perwmal ogrtnlon. 

■qually paradoeleai are the 89 percent sn- 
eweci to the third and fourth qcwetlone. Of 
that group eanctiosilng the admlafetratUmb 
aotlan. 89 peeeent eald they would rather 
trust Gtaneral IfaeArChurb indumeut on 
Asiatic policy than Mr. Truman’s. An inter¬ 
esting fact—they approve of Mr, Truman’e 
removal of Oenaral MacArthur. but they 
would feel safer If Oenwel MecArthur were 
back at bis cfld post. 

Possibly the most astonishing Is the 17 
percent who aj^iroved of P res i dent Truman’s 
action yet fed that the Chtaf Bmouttve hurt 
ourposttkmin Aelahy thtoaaova. Oeventaan 
percent of the people voting “Tes" on the 


waled on the lMl one, 
too. itwouMhetaEtaresttattoeoahowthia 

group reooncUee their two answers. 

Ptar the beuflt of the skeptics who ftel 
that by the clever uee of stattotici any acgu- 
maot may he proved, we ehow that the oon- 
venn of the Above caloulatlons is lafialtoly 


Only a ptaotait of thoee voting "no" on 
the fiist questkm voted similarly on the 
seoond. Only onapaomn la avory 49 felt that 
Ifir. Iknman did not do tha right thing and 
that Oeneral MhoArthur did not have a right 
to aapreee an opinkui. 

"MOb" to both eae and thvea wonUI have 
given, Tfo. Truman did not do the right 
thing, but X would truta Trumanb Judgmnat 
more than MaoArtliurb on Aslatio policy." 
The paopla who eald thla amounted to 0.7 
percent. 

The amallaet stathtie figured was 0.03 
percent. Ihta a p p li ed to those who voted 
"Mo" on both queettons 1 and 4. The OjQB 
percent eald, "Mo. Tkuman did not do the 
rlidit thing, but he hasn't hurt our position 
In Asia by this move." 

What this sur ve y proves, this witter does 
not attempt to say, and refers rseilerg to to- 
dayb edttarlal page. The survey was not 
eoudueted by sctanttfle poOstan or bomd on 
the so-coUsd londom ssmpilng mothod. Xt 


poU of publle Qfdiiian In the (bwrfnnatl i 
oad Ohio TaUay liMnbnfs of Ocngram will 


recelvo eoptas of thii i 


lalfiawo Hon EhaUet Mbk To SiSp 
War Goo4i to tho Sowist «mI IM CUfifi 

EXTENSION OFRBMABXB 

HON.USHQTLHJRDia 


a IN TBM HOOOM OP iTXVBB 

Thurfdaw, May J. l$Sl 
Ifr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I bawe been calling tbe 
attention of OoDgress and Ibe oountry 
to the actkm of Great Britain in shipping 
Btrategic war matettaia to China and the 
Soviet. 

Ccogreas paased an aet in September 
1980 prohibiting economic and financial 
assistance to any country whose trade 
with Russia, Including Red China, is 
found oontraiy to the secuitty of the 
United States. 

Arthur Sears Henning, In a news item 
published April 30 in the Thnes-Berald 
newspaper, of Washington. D. C., says 
upon this subject: 

XurLumcc Sms Bwastm Bsmsaf To Snip 
Wes Goois VO Sovnw—Cowt a c m Ttasr 
' OeussD MecAsnma FXBOfe Fevu Wat To 
B vesnw CP Tubs Lew 

<By Arthur fioais Bennlng) 

Brltleh Oovernmeat infiuenoe In Wash¬ 
ington, which brought about the dismissal 
of General MacArthur, Is being manifested 
in numerous other matters, aoocndtnt to con- 
grsBsIrmsl investlgstors. 

One is the shipment of war materials by 
Great Britain and otb« Atlantic Pect coun- 
trlM to Russia and Russian latetUtas. wtUch 
hu reeched gigantic proportions. 


la meay caoes, tho mstevisla have been 
furnMhed to the wmcar t teg European eoun- 
tiiei by tbe United Btutes under the Mar- 
ahall plan. As a result, American taxpayers 


am paying imt the i i end equipment 
being uMd to Shoot Americen eoldlere 
m Bhrea end to p ae ue re Ruaela to do Uhe- 
wtae if world wor in Sbotfia« 

To Bruiah tttflueneo la aaovlbed tho f eii- 
uve of the admlnietratlon to enfovoe the aot 
of loBfe September 87 forbidding econonalc or 
llnanclel a sa lat a iieo to any oountry Whom 
trade with Ruaela or bar aataBltea, inelod- 
tng Bed Ohma. Is found ocntrary-to the ee- 
curtty of the D htyi eh^. Bw tator Kaac. 
Repaabltoan, of Iflaeourl, urged Preeldent 
Ttumaa ta a loiter on llimh 9 to enfcrm 
thie law. The Pimident node no reply. 


I so xoaaxa 

in hie letter, tho fienator acM he had been 
Inf orm e d by Um Commerce JDepertment that 
Britain aold nearly at8 0 j9Q 0 4lQ0 worth of 
maehtaa to Riusta Met January akme. 

JCant alao etted tbe raport that Italtan 
laotoclea aided by tbe MteshaU plan wera 
Mteodlng producte for Ruaate and that a So¬ 
viet e oonomte party was ta Genoa to expe¬ 
dite delivery of electrlo oranee and tbennal- 
power stathme from two fsctorlee that were 
If artaeU-plaa benefldAriea to the extent of 
•1.8864)00. 

The scandal of the arming of our actual 
and potential enemies by our allies was aired 
In the Senate with repere ue eions in the 
Brltleh Parliament. 

A member of the BrItlAh Government 
stated that there would be no cessation of 
the trade to which the Americans objected. 
The agitation did result, however, ta a Brit¬ 
ish announcement last week that the export 
of steel and other potential war materials 
from Hong Kong to Bed China la being 
embargoed. This Is only a trl^e ocmpared 
with the flood of ahlmnenta of war ma¬ 
terials by Britain to the Soviete through 
Western Burope and other points on the vast 
Russian perimeter. 

TO BUBBie vu caraA 

Rutelan Importe of natural rubber before 
World War IX averaged 86,000 tons a year. In 
19B0 they bought directly about 85,000 tons, 
moat cf It from British Malaya. In additkm, 
884)00 tons of Malayan rdbber went to China, 
and 44A00 tons to BrttMh BCng Kong to be 
tiaaamipped to the Soviet Union. Another 
884)00 tone went toKastem Germany, Csecho- 
slovakla and Hungary. 

China has no way of ivti^ rubber ta manu¬ 
facturing, BO for 19S0, 189A00 tons went to 
Russian industries as against 36,000 tons in a 
normal prewar year. 

Russia also took 43,600,000 pounds of wool 
to 1960 and 84)00,000 pounds of cotton. 700 
tons of tin. Praettesny ell this from British 
and Commonwealth sources. 

Little OseehoBlovakla got 18,137 tons of 
copper from Belgian Congo in 1060,7,000 tone 
of alac, 1,100 tone cf lead, an from Belgium. 

The Belgians add Ruaela more than 48.- 
000,000 worth of machinery and machine 
tools and equipment to IMO. 

The British tfhlpped 9384)00.000 of ma- 
obtoery and machine tools to the Soviet 
union In 1060. 

Mr. Speaker. Just what Is the adminis- 
tratton trying to do? Knowing that 
Great Britain is engaged in feeding Bed 
China and Rusaia with war materials, 
why do we not follow the law and end all 
ytH I to 

Oveat Britain? 

Atw we not pennitting our TClatlQiia to 
eonttnue with a eountiy whieh Is giving 
aid and comfort to oor enenlea? Soon 
Congrtas will be asked to Biake more ap- 
priipriattoxui available to Great Britain 
and if any UmOm €i Oongnss votes 
for tiita kind of appKigiriatton. am thay 
not guilty of treason? We can give fdd 
mad eonriort to ttta eneniei of thto eomi* 
try. but if we do we are guilty of treason. 
Is it not Just as much a treasonable aot 
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to give money to a country that will at 
once use It to give aid and comfort to 
our enemies, when we know that coun¬ 
try is trading with our enemies? 

This is the third time I have presented 
this matter of trade with our enemies to 
the Congress. At this moment, the mat- 
ter of that trade is heated argument in 
Parliament. The charge that I have 
made against Great Britain of trading in 
strategic war materials with our enemies 
is now admitted in Parliament. 

The September law referred to reads 
as follows: 

Bsc. 1304. During any period In which the 
Armed Forces of the United States are ac¬ 
tively engaged In hostilities while carrying 
out any decision of the Security Council of 
the United Nations, no economic or financial 
assistance shall be provided, out of any funds 
appropriated to carry out the purposes of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, or any other act to provide econo¬ 
mic or financial assistance (other than mili¬ 
tary assistance) to foreign countries, to any 
country whose trade with the Union of Soviet 
Socialistic Republics or any of Its satellite 
countries (including Communist China and 
Communist North Korea) Is found by the 
National security Council to be contrary to 
the security Interest of the United States. 

This act may be cited as the “Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1961." 

There is one loophole in this law and 
that is that this trading must be found 
by the National Security Council of this 
country to be contrary to the security of 
the United States. Under this law we 
cannot make the finding that trade is be¬ 
ing carried on with our enemies—the 
Security Council must make the finding, 
and unless that body does that, are we to 
sit here with our arms folded while Great 
Britain supplies Red China and the So¬ 
viets with rubber and steel? This law 
clearly forbids our giving any economic 
or financial assistance to those countries 
so trading with our enemies. Now when 
more appropriations are asked for for 
Great Britain, are we to extend that as- 
sistance in face of the admitted fact that 
Great Britain is so trading with our en¬ 
emies? For one, I am not going to wait 
until the National Security Council finds 
that such trading is contrary to the secu¬ 
rity interests of the United States, but I 
will act now—with all this evidence be¬ 
fore us—and not vote one nickel to Great 
Britain. 

No Member of Congress can find the 
least possible excuse for extending aid 
economically or financially to Great 
Britain. To now extend this aid in the 
face of the admission of Great Britain 
would come within the definition of trea¬ 
son against the United States. 


The Victory We Seek 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

or Miasomu 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. CARN \HAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I include a copy of the speech 
made by Aa>bussador Warren R. Austin, 


United States representative to the 
United Nations, at the New York State 
convention of the Grand Masters of the 
Masonic Order, Hotel Statler, on Tues¬ 
day, May 1, 1951, entitled “The Victory 
We Seek*': 

The Victoet We Seek 
(By Ambassador Warren R. Austin) 

"Come now, and let us reason together." 
(Isaiah 1: 18.) 

Our friends around the free world who 
want to rely on our leadership are listening. 

Ow adversaries whose totalitarian tactic 
Is divide and conquer are watching. 

Let us not conceal our fundmental unity 
by a smoke screen of explosive dissensions. 
Let us reason together as Americans sharing 
a common purpose—peace and freedom—for 
ourselves and for others. 

In that spirit, I want to discuss with you 
two questions underlying the global strug¬ 
gle for peace with freedom. That struggle 
the free world Is determined to win. What, 
then, Is the victory we seek? What will it 
take to win It? 

Our country la now performing as a mem¬ 
ber of the United Nations a leading role in 
the first collective use of force to repel an 
armed attack. 

On June 25 the Communist attack on 
Korea required the United States and the 
United Nations to choose between resisting 
the aggressor or submitting to aggression. 
There was no other choice. 

The Security Council acted promptly and 
with unity. It called for an immediate ces¬ 
sation of hostilities and for the aggressor to 
return to the line from whence he began his 
Invasion. At the same time, it called upon 
all members to support the United Nations 
policy and to refrain from assisting the North 
Korean authorities. 

If the invader had heeded the Security 
Council, the victory we seek over aggression 
would have been won then and there. But 
Communist Imperialism continued to acti¬ 
vate its first step through puppet armies. 
The Communists were seeking far more than 
the capture of the Republic of Korea. Their 
objective was conquest by force of country 
after country. Therefore, their strategy 
fiaunted the Security Council. They could 
not advance their plan without discrediting 
the United Nations. 

The decision of the Security Council that 
collective action ought to be taken by mem¬ 
ber states marked the departure of civiliza¬ 
tion from the way of Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
the Sudetenland, and Munich. 

The risk of acting had to be weighed 
against the consequence of not acting. Ex¬ 
perience warned us that It would not be 
peace, but a series of new aggressions, capit¬ 
ulations of the weak before the mere threat 
of attack, disintegration of free world col¬ 
laboration, and death to the idea of collec¬ 
tive security. We could foresee the fatal 
miscalculation by Communist imperialism 
leading to the step that would be resisted, 
whatever the cost. And then, the cost in 
lives and destruction would be astronomical. 

The free world hailed the decision to act 
In Korea. Today there is wide agreement 
that It was a sound decision from every 
standpoint. 

Let us keep clear what that decision was. 
and why it was taken. Fifty-three govern¬ 
ments, members of the United Nations, vol¬ 
untarily and spontaneously supported it; IS 
nations quickly put forces Into the field and 
Ethiopian troops are now arriving; 41 states 
contributed supplies and material aid. 

These contributions have not been poured 
Into a vacuum of policy. Every one of the 
nations who have declared their allegiance 
to the United Nations’ action have given 
that allegiance to a policy they have care¬ 
fully examined and then determined to sup¬ 
port. 


The policy of the United Nations in re¬ 
gard to Korea Is clear, positive, and consist¬ 
ent. 

The political objectives of the United Na¬ 
tions In Korea have been set forth for all the 
world to see since 1947. Those objectives 
have been repeated and reaffirmed at each 
annual session of the General Assembly- 
In 1948, In 1949, and again, on October 7, 
1950. 

The military objectives of the United Na¬ 
tions were declared In the Security Council 
resolutions of June 25, June 27. and July 7. 
1950. 

Always, until the end, protection of the 
lives of the people of the Republic of Korea 
and aid to them In the preservation of their 
liberty inspires the United Nations. 

The intervention of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists in Korea has not been ignored by the 
United Nations. The additional policy re¬ 
quired by this new fact was set forth by the 
General Assembly In Its resolution of Feb¬ 
ruary 1 this year. 

All these resolutions represent United Na¬ 
tions policy. Because that policy has been 
consistent from the very beginning, the es¬ 
sence of these resolutions can be summarized 
and stated briefly. 

Militarily, the objective Is to repel the ag¬ 
gression and restore international peace and 
security in the area. 

Politically, the objective is to establish a 
unified, independent, and democratic gov¬ 
ernment in the sovereign state of Korea. 

We will adhere to both these purposes. 

The United Nations has not declared, nor 
has It ever been asked to declare, that the 
political objective must be achieved by mili¬ 
tary means. In fact, the emphasis has been 
quite the contrary. The policy of the United 
Nations has been—and should always be— 
to achieve its political objectives, by pacific 
settlements. 

The United Nations does not exist to con- 
dvet war. but to stop it—by peaceful means. 
If possible; by united force, if necessary. In 
our allegiance to the United Nations, this is 
a fact we must never forget. 

Even in branding the Chinese Communists 
as aggressors, the United Nations, in a reso¬ 
lution sponsored by the United States, held 
open the door to peaceful settlement. 

That resolution of February 1,1961—a res¬ 
olution which Is today exactly 3 months 
old—expressed both United States and 
United Nations policy. I think it Is worth 
recalling today. 

It affirmed the determine:!on of the United 
Nations to continue its action In Korea to 
meet the aggression. 

It called upon all states and authorities to 
lend every assistance to the United Nations 
action in Korea. 

And it affirmed that It continues to be the 
policy of the United Nations to bring about 
a cessation of hostilities in Korea, and the 
achievement of United Nations objectives in 
Korea by peaceful means. 

Those are policies—clear, definite, and pos¬ 
itive policies—^whlch we need to kc p in mind 
in Judging developments in Korea. 

In October, the forces of the original ag¬ 
gressor were, in large part, defeated and de¬ 
stroyed. This was a major triumph over 
aggression. It was and remains a triumph 
for the free members of the United Nations. 

Then, the Chinese Communist leaders 
launched a new aggression in a last minute 
effort to prevent such an overwhelming tri¬ 
umph for peace. We defeated the first ag¬ 
gression. We will defeat the second. 

Up to tonight the two aggressions by Com¬ 
munist imperialism have failed to achieve 
either of their immediate objectives: (1) 
The North Korean puppets to occupy the Re¬ 
public of Korea; (2) the Chinese puppets to 
drive United Nations forces off the peninsula. 

The gallant action of our boys and their 
comrades in Korea has done more than de¬ 
prive the Communists of their Immediate 
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Objectives. It baa served notice that Corn* 
munlst imperialism will encounter collective 
resistance wherever it attacks. 

This same notice was given by the General 
Assembly in its resolution of November 17, 
1950, entitled “Peace Througb Deeds," in 
which 50 nations formally determined that 
for the realization of lasting peace and se¬ 
curity it is indispensable that prompt, united 
action be taken to meet aggression wherever 
it arises. 

While we continue the struggle to fulfill 
our objectives, let us not devaluate the glory 
of the saerifloes already made by our men 
in Korea by discounting what they have 
gained. Their achievements have inflicted 
calamities upon the Soviet grasp for empire 
and world dominion. 

The Korean conflict has unmasked the 
Soviet’s phony world-wide peace offensive. 

It has exposed the Soviet designs for con¬ 
quest on the installment plan. 

It has upset the Soviet timetable for new 
conquests on the Korean pattern. 

The Korean conflict has rallied the first 
collective force and action behind United Na¬ 
tions principles. 

It has stimulated the United Nations to 
develop new machinery and better methods 
for meeting future threats. 

It has brought the free world to a new 
peak of unity in the Unlteil Nations. 

But. most Important of all: 

The Korean conflict has alerted people all 
over the world to the imminent dangers of 
Soviet aggression. 

It has strengthened the will of nations to 
stand together and resist aggression. 

It has aroused the free peoples to the ne¬ 
cessity of mobilizing their strength for de¬ 
fense. and may thus have saved civilization. 

These accomplishments make the stakes 
in Korea very high, and the need for sober 
and responsible weighing of policy very great. 
We must not be panicked into making a fatal 
error at this crucial stage, an error which 
might lose all that we have gained and pre¬ 
cipitate the world war we are trying to pre¬ 
vent. 

The Chinese Beds and their supporters are 
taking tremendous risks in a desperate at¬ 
tempt to blast the collective barricade from 
the path of aggression. 

The hope of dividing the councils of the 
defenders gave the Communists their only 
chance of eventual success. The growing 
controversy over tactics stimulates their 
hope of destroying the United Nations. 
Their present offensive seems to be timed 
for its impact on a state of confusion and 
dissension in the ranks of the free. 

The victory they seek is the breaking of 
our unity in this country and in the free 
world. They hope to isolate the United 
States from its friends and allies. They 
hope by persistent pressure to split us asim- 
der over questions of tactics to counter 
their manuevers, and make us lose sight of 
our global strategy. 

The victory we seek is possible. It will 
not be easy, but It will be infinitely less 
costly than general war. It depends on 
strength, unity, and cooperation. 

If these are the essential elements for 
victory, let us determine to close ranks 
and present an unshakable world front to 
the forces of aggression. Let us reason to¬ 
gether to find the bast way of acting together. 

Certainly we can disagree and try to per¬ 
suade each other of the soundness of our 
opinions. This can be done in perfect free¬ 
dom of discussion. We do it all the time 
at the United Nations. But we must not 
arm our arguments with canes to beat the 
rightness of our views into each other's 
heads; or engage in battles of Invective and 


denunciation. The Soviets have tried it for 
5 years with this result: They have con¬ 
vinced nobody and Isolated themselves 
from everybody. Let us not follow that bad 
example. 

I have not talked tactics in this abort 
discussion. Rather, I have tried to keep 
my eye on the grand strategy by which we 
hope to stop aggression where it started, 
dlsoourave its attempt elsewhere, prevent 
the spread of war. restore peace where it is 
broken, and make the free world secure by 
collective action. These are the terms of 
the victory we seek. 

We know from the bitter experience of 
the past 5 years that victory involves far 
more than the defeat of an enemy. There¬ 
fore. I repeat that the fight to stop aggres¬ 
sion in Korea la a fight to prevent it every¬ 
where else in the world. 7 he aim is not to 
settle political issues by force, but to pre¬ 
vent the aggressor from imposing a settle¬ 
ment by farce. 

The aim is not conflict without limit, but 
peace without appeasement. That is the 
victory we seek. 


City Folks and Meal Prices 
EXTENSION OP REldARKB 

HON.ZALESN.ECTON 

or IfOMYANA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “City Polks and Meat Prices,*’ 
which appeared in the Bozeman Daily 
Chronicle of April 27 last. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

CXTT Folks and Meat Paicxs 

City folk in the East seem to have a strong 
impression that they could be eating steak 
dinners for a dollar a throw if those greedy 
ranchers out in the West weren't gouging 
them. 

Every day or so some urban commentator 
waxes indignant over the high cost of food. 
And nearly always his little tirade winds 
up in a blast at the farm bloc, which he 
pictures as a sinister gang of congressional 
bumpkins busily conspiring to woo the hay- 
shaker vote. 

These lambasters of the sunburned Shy- 
locks, when they talk about food costs, usu- 
aUy think in terms of animal products. 
They seldom are outraged by what they have 
to put out for a good mess of diced carrots 
or cornmeal mush. What concerns them 
mostly is meat. 

It's a pity, they point out, that a farmer 
cant be dontent to set a humane price on 
his livestock, so city people who arent sit¬ 
uated so they can keep their own sheep will 
be able to buy lamb chops without mort¬ 
gaging their cars. 

All this only goes to show how little some 
people know about the processes that bring 
them their daily nourishment. The truth 
Is that the farmer doesnt set the price on 
his livestock. Be takes what he can get 
for it. There is nothing that would please 
him more than to be able to sit down and 
figure out bow much money, labor, and tal¬ 
ent he has invested in his sheep and then 
decide that be will charge so much a pound 
for them. 


But that isn't the way it works. . The 
farmer is engaged in a colossal gambling 
enterprise that makes the underworld syndi¬ 
cate racket look like Sunday school turkey 
rallies. And the percentages are by no means 
rigged in his favor. Re risks his chips in 
the open market and backs his own Judg¬ 
ment against the whims of consumers the 
world over as well as the weather. 

No law compels anybody to pay him what 
he thinks he ought to grt for his sheep or 
hogs. The consumers decide how much they 
are willing to pay for lamb or pork Chops, 
and that sets the price of sheep and hogs. 
If the ronsumers cant get pork chops for 
what they are wiUing to pay. they can al¬ 
ways decide to buy hominy or something 
instead. But if the farmer iant willing to 
sell his hogs for the offered price, be cant 
decide to sell corn instead. He decided to 
raise hogs months before, and it's too late 
to back out now. If be doesnt want to take 
what he can get for them, all be can do is 
keep them for pets. And hogs make very 
expensive pets. 

If good steaks cost so much that only 
those on Government expense accounts can 
afford them, why cuss the farmers? Be Is 
one of the few who are doing something sen¬ 
sible to hold food costs down. He works by 
the sun, not the whistle—sometimes two 
40-hour weeks a week. Re is producing lots 
more meat how than he did before the war. 
with less help. 

That would bring prices down if we weren't 
eating 10 pounds more per bead this year 
than we were then. 


Tramhif of Akman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MABSAcinjsxm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print¬ 
ed in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled **A Critical Situation,** 
written by Mr. Charles A. Parker, and 
published in the Civil Air Patrol News 
of AprU 23. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A CamcAL Situation 

That the fixed-base and/or flying service 
and school end of the flying industry is 
being torn to pieces is evident on every band 
and that definite need exists to replenish 
the airman pool through federally sponsored 
training is shown in the following: 

TKX anUTAZT AND DRAIT 

Becall to active duty has already depleted 
the ranks of other-than-alrllne aviation to 
a serious extent in the pilot category alone. 
The draft is also making serious inroads in 
all classes of personnel. 


Air carriers are looking for pilots: also for 
mechanics. They are reaching for the fixed- 
base operator and his pertonnel, with this 
end of the Industry bei^ robbed of person¬ 
nel. Their advertisements are on airport 
bulletin boards. Their hiring agents are at 
operator meetings. Their advertisements 
appear in aviation publications. 
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become established in other activities. 
Others have returned to military service. 
Itlany have already lost ratings and profi¬ 
ciency or were never able to obtain Instructor, 
multi-engine, or Instrument ratings under 
arbitrary and crippling VA restrictions. 
Neither did they have, nor do they now have, 
the money with which to purchase such rat¬ 
ings or obtain refreshers. Many could be 
brought back to replenish the civil pool 
through the program pointed out here under 
an airman training act If it were law. 

If these are the conditions at a stage no 
further along than mobilization Is at the 
present, what will be the situation as the 
tempo of mobilization increases or should we 
ever reach a fateful ‘‘M*’ day? 

Principal conclusion from all this Is that 
early hearings on the airman training legis¬ 
lation, 8. 607 and/or the House version, H. B. 
1521. must be held by the House and Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit¬ 
tees and every effort be made to create this 
legislation as law. 


Ships Aiding Reds Mortgaged to 
United States 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 

or DBLAWA8E 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled '*Ships Aiding Reds Under 
United States Mortgage,” written by 
Helen Delich, and published in the Balti¬ 
more Sun of April 29,1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Skips Aidinc Reds Mortoaoeo to United 

States—Chinese Communist Products 

Carried to West Europe 

(By Helen Delich) 

Washington, April 28.—Eight ships cur¬ 
rently involved In a single movement of 
grain and grain products from Communist 
China to Western Europe are under mort¬ 
gage to the United States Maritime Com¬ 
mission. 

Seven other Identified vessels engaged In 
this transaction were purchased Irum the 
United States for cash by Oreek-Panamanian 
and South African Interests. 

The remaining 12 freighters named In the 
consignment are registered as British and 
Russian. 

LOSS PUT NEAR THREE BILLION 


ARRANGED BY HUNGARUN8 

The vast single transaction of approxi¬ 
mately 380,000 tons of soybeans, maize, 
wheat, beans, etc., from China to Europe 
was arranged by Hungarians In London. 

Shipping circles hint that these same 
freighters are carrying strategic general 
cargo to Dalny. Taku Bar, Tslngtao, and 
Chlnwangtao—all Red China ports—to dis¬ 
charge before loading grain. 

It Is believed that the general cargo or 
the Income derived from it is being used to 
pay Communist China for the grain. In¬ 
formed sources here state that the exact 
nature of the general cargo cannot be de¬ 
termined, but presume It contains items 
sorely needed by the Asiatic countries bat¬ 
tling United Nations troops In Korea. 

GRAIN PLOWS IN PROM UNITED STATES 

At the same time, grain and Its products 
from the United States are flowing Into the 
same Western European ports under the 
Marshall plan and other aid programs with¬ 
out any cost to these countries. 

The freight rates on the grain from China 
to Antwerp. Rotterdam. Hamburg, or Gdynia 
range from $25.50 up per tun, considered 
favorable for the shipowner or charterer. 

Exporters and importers assert that this 
particular transaction typifies cargo move¬ 
ments and the use of ship-sales vessels in 
the over-all International trading picture. 

The 8 ships under mortgage are part of 
100 Liberty freighters sold on credit to 75 
individuals and firms with the backing of 
the Greek Government in 1947. These ships 
specifically were to be used in Greek for¬ 
eign commerce to help rehabilitate that 
nation. 

Many of the owners live In New York and 
are associated with various shipping firms 
under as many varied foreign flags. 

The mortgaged ships are the steamship 
Costantis (formerly Harry Leon Wilson), 
sold to the Pateras Bros.; Nicolas (William 
N. Byers ), sold to A. & J. Ch. Mavrophllllppas 
& Ch, N. Pateras: Pinios (Robert L. Hague), 
Athena Maritime Co.. Ltd.; Themistocles 
(Frances S. Barton), lonion Steamship Co., 
Ltd.; Nicolaou Georgious (Frederick Tresca), 
Mrs. Z. Nicolaou and family; Konistra (Ed¬ 
win L. KodJein), Thomas N. Ephlphanlades; 
Annastassios Pateras (Betty Zane), Dimitris 
AnnastassloB Pateras; Panaghia K. (Albert 
A. Michelson), Andreas O. Caravais. 

CASH-PURCHASED SHIPS 

The cash-purchased Liberty carriers are 
the Atlantic Seamen (Samuel W. Williston) 
and Atlantic Wind (Henry M. Robert) to 
the Atlantic Maritime Co., of Panama; 
Liberator (James B. Aswell), to Companla 
Navlera Pan-Americana: Enterprise (Charles 
Dauray), Cia Navlera Pomerosa, of Panama. 

The Northern Steamship (Pty.) Ltd., of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, paid cash for 
the President Pretorius (James B. Hiokok), 
President Steyn (John O. Nicolay) and 
President Kruger (John M. Palmer). 


XXECUTZVE AZRCRAET USERS 

According to a statement by a key member 
of an association involved with this category, 
they are looking for skilled multiengined 
and instrument-rated pilots. Vital defense 
and mobilization transportation by these 
people Is facing a curb. 

AERUL DUSTING AND SPRAYING 

Reports are received that this activity has 
been cut Into seriously by both the military 
and the draft. Such pilots cannot be trained 
or replaced overnight. The California Legis¬ 
lature recently found the situation so acute 
that they passed a resolution directed to 
Selective Service and the military ecnourag- 
Ing every consideration of pilots In this 
category. Vast acreages and food supplies 
will be jeopardized If this continues. 
defense INDUSTRIES 

These industries are attracting all classes 
of personnel from fixed-base aviation with 
expanded activity and high pay scales. Per¬ 
sons with mechanical skills in particular are 
being drawn Into defense work. Who will 
replace them? Airports are closing. The 
sponge is being thrown In by the operators. 

AIR FOaCE CADET CONTRACT SCHOOLS 

Contracts with only four schools so far 
exist, yet these schools are already experi¬ 
encing difficulty in obtaining qualified in¬ 
structors. What of the additional contracts 
to come? In addition, public funds are being 
wasted on cadets In such schools who start 
training on T-6 aircraft—$1 out of every $3 
thrown away, as per Gen. George Kenney, 
USAF. Prescreening of such cadet material 
is positively needed to save the biggest part 
of this dollar, as well as to help preserve 
existing civil training resources. 

THERE WILL BE NO AIRMAN POOL LEFT 

Fixed-base aviation Is fast melting away. 
With this are going many airports. This 
means that civil defense resources are go¬ 
ing—the training resource is going—vital 
fast direct taxi and company transportation 
service is melting—agriculture will suffer. 

Here are the things that civil aviation 
schools should be doing immediately irre¬ 
spective of the still greater basic need for a 
widespread program of aviation and flight 
indoctrination among the youth of the coun¬ 
try in the lower age levels. 

1. Refresher courses created for airline and 
executive user needs, instrument and multi- 
engine ratings or development of such rat¬ 
ings from existing or former commercial 
pilots. 

2. llefrcsher and development courses for 
aerial applicator pilots. 

3. Refresher and finishing courses for In¬ 
structors for the AF Contract Cadet Schools 
and for the civil school facility as well. 
Note that the expansion of BOTC to Include 
flight training with civil schools that appears 
certain to come will create a new demand In 
this category alone. Notable Is the fact that 
in World War II the first shortages devel¬ 
oped In the Instructor category. 

4. Prescreening of AF flying cadets for 
economy. 

5. Development of mechanic skills to feed 
all phases of activity through the aviation 
trade school. 

If the airman training legislation now 
pending, which is designed to meet the civil 
and military needs of the country, were law, 
the above situations could be met by coopera¬ 
tive planning, evaluation of shortages, and 
estimates of future requirements, by OAA in 
connection with appropriate agencies of Gov¬ 
ernment. Industry and the military. Neces¬ 
sary training programs could then be estab¬ 
lished. 

The question Is heard, where are the 01 
trainees? This Is easy to answer. Some have 


Since the 16 American-built Liberty-type 
ships were sold under the Ship Sales Act of 
1946, they were embraced In a scathing at¬ 
tack made Wednesday by Senator Williams, 
Republican of Delaware, on the legislation. 
At that time, be pointed out that this Na¬ 
tion had lost nearly $2,800,000,000 In these 
sales. 

Then the Senator noted that the British 
had permitted seven Nationalist Chinese 
ships under mortgage to the United States 
to be taken over by the Communists In Hong 
Kong and Singapore, and added: 

”lt would be interesting to know how 
many more of the ships which have been 
sold to foreign operators are today being 
utillaed to transport goods in trade with 
Communist countries.” 


Instruction of Young People in Affairs 
of Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the Record a good 
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idea expressed to me from Charles Kress, 
of Binghamton. N. Y. On a voluntary 
basis. Mr. Kress was of much help in 
the Senate Crime Investigating Commit* 
tee*B work. He suggests that some ar¬ 
rangements should be made, preferably 
through a voluntary patriotic associa¬ 
tion. to make available to the splendid 
young men and women who are visiting 
our Capitol a short talk about the mean¬ 
ing of some of the things which they 
see here as it relates to better ciUsenship. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

April 15, 1961. 

Dear Senator Kefauver: 1 believe we could 
do much more in this country than we have 
been doing in the schools, churches, and 
homes to build character and citieenship in 
the boys and girls who will be the men and 
women of tomorrow. I believe tremendous¬ 
ly in the youth of this Nation: that they 
mean well, that their hearts are right, that 
they want to be fine, good cltlaens of a fine, 
good country. The great and serious inter¬ 
est displayed by young people throughout 
the Nation in the Senate Crime Investigat¬ 
ing Committee hearings was to me a very 
encouraging indication of the fundamental 
Integrity of our young folks. 

The question in my mind is whether we 
older people, we who call ourselves the lead¬ 
ers of this Nation, are doing all we can. and 
are fully meeting our responsibilities to give 
our boys and girls the leadership, guidance, 
and assistance necessary to help them in 
their honest desires to become good cltlams 
and real Americans. 

Bight here In Washington are we doing all 
we can in this direction? Everyday now. 
and for all the rest of this month, the corri¬ 
dors of this Capitol are overflowing with boys 
and girls from all over the country—bright 
young students at perhaps their most im¬ 
pressionable age. They come to Washington, 
visit points of Interest, and leave. But our 
Government neither takes them by the hand 
nor speaks to them. 

Couldn’t we do something better than 
this? Couldn’t we have a speaker from the 
Government, or from the American Legion 
or some other patriotic organization, meet 
each group of these Junior citizens as they 
visit the Capitol, speak to them briefly, ex¬ 
plain to them what good citizenship means, 
and how it. and it alone, has made this great 
country possible? A speaker to give them a 
few Inspiring words and thoughts which they 
will keep in their hearts always, associated 
with the memories of their visit here—a 
speaker to tell them that Washington is 
really theirs, that tomorrow they will inherit 
it from their fathers and mothers—that here 
in Washington, despite the sensationalism of 
headlines from time to time, there are good, 
honest, sincere, hard-working Government 
officials. Congressmen, Senators, and Judges 
working faithfully and earnestly as true 
Americans to keep and protect that priceless 
heritage of American citizenship safe at^ 
secure until these young Americans are ready 
to take over the grave responsibilities of 
carrying on. 

Couldn’t we arrange to do something like 
this, so that all these fine, Intelligent boys 
and girls who are flocking through the Capi¬ 
tol corridors every day now, do not go away 
empty-handed, without any message of wel¬ 
come, encouragement, or inspiration? 

Can we say we are fully doing our part here 
In Washington If we miss this opportunity 
to help in the Job of building good citizen¬ 
ship in the youth of today? 

Sincerely. 


OPS lUill-Back oi M Priett Uifir, 

Usworkiblc, nd Coafitcttaiy 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD H. REES 

or KAMSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRB8ENTATIV1S 

Wednesday, May 2 .1951 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent given me by 
the House today, I am including a copy 
of a telegram from the members of the 
Flint Hills Farmers and Livestock Grow¬ 
ers Emergency Association, expressing 
opposition to the roll-back of meat prices 
ordered by the Office of Price Stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

This message was sent as the result of 
a meeting of approximately 800 farmers 
and livestock men in my immediate vi¬ 
cinity. Nearly all of these people are 
farmers who handle comparatively small 
herds of cattle, and who depend upon 
the larm and livestock for their living. 
These people are, after all, the backbone 
of our country. They are among our 
best citizens. They do feel that the or¬ 
der of the OPS is not an order of stabili¬ 
zation. but of discrimination, demand¬ 
ing that they accept a lower price on the 
market for their product than what it 
is really worth. The telegram reads as 
follows; 

Emporia, Kanb., May 4 , 1951. 
Hon. Edward H. Beer, 

House Office Juildiny, 

Washington, D. C.: 

This evening in Emporia at the Initial 
meeting of the Flint Hills Farmers and Live¬ 
stock Growers Emergency Association, tbe 
815 members present gave their unanimous 
approval to the following resolutions. You 
are urged to give them your most vigorous 
support. 

1. Be ft resolved. That the roU-back of 
beef prices as ordere%« by Office of Price Sta¬ 
bilization be reconsidered since it is unfair, 
unworkable, and conflscatory for the farmers, 
livestock growers, and businessmen of this 
Important cattle-producing area. We sub¬ 
mit that it is also detrimental to agricultural 
and related Industries of the United States. 

2. Be it resolved. That you use your ut¬ 
most efforts to see that in the forthcoming 
c.l8cussion of the Defense Production and 
Mobilization Act, and especially article IV 
of that act, tbe interest of labor, agriculture, 
and Industry are fairly and fully discussed; 
that, if it be considered necessary to sztend 
or rewrite this act. you are urged to see that 
an equitable and workable egreement In 
which the time element necessary to carry on 
the normal llvectock program, which in thle 
community Is from 9 to 15 months. Is arrived 
at. This group would like specifically for 
you to see that should It be considered neces¬ 
sary, after due consideration by tbe Congress, 
to Impose control on any one segment of the 
economy that they be applied to all groups 
of Industry, labor, and agriculture and not 
any one eegment ^ Itself. 

Msstazaa or IHar Hnxa pAtKBRa 
AND Liviosocx Oaowna gina- 
oxNCT Asaocuiacm. 


Tim Ffiikril (sov«»meBt’g Part m Airport 
DovolopmcBt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

hon.jamesIdoluver 

or IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBISENTATIVB8 

Thursday, May 3.1952 

Mr. IXILLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
ORD, I include the following speech given 
by me before a meeting of the American 
Association of Airport Executives in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on Monday, April 
28. 1951: 

The Federal Oovernment^b Part in Airport 
Development 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak to you who bear tbe day-to-day re- 
sponsibilltiea and headaches of managing 
the Nation’s airport facilities. As a member, 
for some years past, of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of tbe 
House of Representatives—which commit¬ 
tee. as you may know, among its other duties 
considers Federal legislative matters pertain¬ 
ing to aviation—I believe that I have gained 
some appreciation of your problems and of 
the importance of our airport facilities to 
the successful functioning of air operations 
as a whole, particularly in these difficult 
times when increasingly greater demands 
upon aviation facilities are being made. 

While I am going to center my comments 
this evening [afternoon] on tbe Federal 
Government’s part In airport developments, 
I fuUy recognize, as you do also I am sure, 
that the Federal Government is and can be 
only one of the partners in expanding and 
Improving tbe Nation's aggregate of available 
airport facilities. Tbe part of tbe local com¬ 
munity sponsors, and of you as tbe operating 
executives actively on tbe Job, determines 
more than anything else bow well the air¬ 
ports function as an indlspensible arm of 
aviation. To you must go much of the 
credit for what has been and is being ac¬ 
complished. 

ESSXNTIALJTT OF AIRPORTS 

It has sptly been said that an adequate 
system of airports is the essential “taproot 
of all aeronautical activity.” Obviously, tbe 
finest and swiftest aircraft which man has 
been able to devise can serve no useful pur¬ 
pose, aids to safe navigation in the air ere 
by themselves pointless, and the most ex¬ 
pertly trained flying personnel Is helpless 
and futile unless the port facilities are avail, 
able which enable tbe planes to take off and 
to reach safe landings at their appointed 
destinations. It is only by means of ade¬ 
quate airport facilities that any community 
can become a significant part of tbe stream 
of air commerce. 

These altogether self-evident observations 
would require no particiUar mention were It 
not for the notable fact that throughout 
most of the history of aviation up to the 
present tbe development of adequate airport 
facilities has tended rather persistently to 
lag behind Improvements In other aspects of 
aviation’s growth and progress. If this be 
true, as it has been recognized to be by many 
who are Interested in the sound and balanced 
growth of aviation and air commerce. It be¬ 
comes important to consider how existing 
and prospective airport deficiencies can be 
overcome and how tbe responsibilities, finan¬ 
cial and otherwise, for the necessary im¬ 
provements should appropriately be divided 
among those who are concerned. 


Charles Xrbsb. 
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XlCKIOBNOr raOOXAMS 

It may be helpfia to note very briefly the 
bfickgrotind of airport developments in this 
country. For more than a decade prior to 
World War n, the Federal Government, un¬ 
der various work-relief programs, had pro¬ 
vided the greater part of the funds spent for 
the construction of airport facilities. The 
local communities and sponsors were re¬ 
quired, however, to provide the sites as well 
as to assume the costs of airport mainte¬ 
nance and operation. Oonsidering the lack 
of experience in airport planning and de¬ 
sign in that early period, and also the 
fact that these airport projects were more 
often than not hurriedly conceived and 
carried out as emergency measures to pro¬ 
vide employment, it is not surprising that 
many of the facilities proved to be poorly 
located, designed, and constructed. To a 
large extent it may well be true that, 
under the circumstances then existing, 
future airport needs could not have been 
very clearly foreseen. But at least we do 
know by hindsight that a large part of 
the airport expenditures made in the decade 
of the thirties failed to produce facilities of 
lasting value, in any event, the mistakes 
that were made provided some needed les¬ 
sons to guide subsequent developments. 

Beginning in 1941 and continuing through 
the war period, airport construction had to 
be geared into the war effort, with priorities 
limited strictly to those facilities which 
would contribute most to military require¬ 
ments and the national defense. Under the 
DLA (defense landing area) program in 
World War ZI a total of 636 municipal air¬ 
ports were constructed with Federal funds. 
As before, the municipal sponsors were ex¬ 
pected to furnish the sites and, except for 
direct military operations, to bear the con¬ 
tinuing costs of operation and maintenance. 
Thus, throughout the first 16 years of Fed¬ 
eral participation in airport development, 
emergency conditions prevailed which dic¬ 
tated the essentials of the programs which 
were undertaken. 

THE POSTWAX PROOXAU AND LSOXSLATZON 

After the conflict, wherever possible these 
war-built facilities were converted to civilian 
use, even though in many instances they 
were not wholly suited for such purposes. 
Nevertheless, the war undoubtedly accelerat¬ 
ed the growth of airport facilities, even as it 
stimulated the advancement of aviation gen¬ 
erally. 

At the present time there are some 2,100 
municipal airports in this country. Count¬ 
ing all types of landing areas and strips 
there are, of course, many more than thla— 
altogether about 6,600—but most of this 
total number are suitable only for the small¬ 
er aircraft, local operations, and emergency 
landings when circumstances require. Many 
of these existing airports have been estab¬ 
lished since the close of the war and most 
of them have been substantially Improved 
or enlarged in recent years. 

In 1046 the Federal Airport Act was adopt¬ 
ed (Public Law No. 877, 79th Cong.). For 
the first time under this act provision was 
made for a sustained program of airport 
construction directed primarily toward the 
development of a national system of air¬ 
ports designed to meet the needs of civil 
aviation. Prior to that time, as I have men¬ 
tioned, Federal airport aid had been extend¬ 
ed mainly in connection with emergency 
programs, first of depression and then of war. 

The 1946 act authorised the appropriation 
of $680,000,000 to be spread over a 7-year 
period on the basis of matching grants to 
sponsors of public airports in the States and 
certain of the Territories. No restrictions as 
to the classes of airports eligible for Federal 
asBUtance were specified, apportionments as 
between larger and smaller airports being 


left broadly to the discretion ot the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The act did 
provide that the funds be spent in accord¬ 
ance with a national airport plan to be 
formulated and revised as necessary by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Good a^fpOTt* spring Into being 

overnight. They require, as you well know, 
careful planning and working out of financial 
problems. For tiiese reasons, and also be¬ 
cause the Initiative in airport development 
still must come from the local community 
sponsors, the program envisaged by the 1946 
act started and gathered momentum rather 
slowly. Even so, appropriations for the first 
4 years totalled $167,000,000 through the 
fiscal year 1960, or at the rate of nearly $40,- 
000,000 a year. 

At this point I should like to refer briefly 
to amendatory legislation affecting the air¬ 
port program which Congress has enacted in 
recent months. The first of these amend¬ 
ments. which became effective on September 
27. 1960 (Public Law No. 846, Blst Cong.) 
extends for five additional years beyond June 
30, 1063, the period during which the $620,- 
000,000 authorised by the 1946 act may be 
expended. This extension should enable the 
public airport sponsors to proceed carefully 
with their plans under assurance of con¬ 
tinuity in the availability of the Federal 
funds which are provided. 

The second airport amendment to which I 
refer became effective on January 9.1951, un¬ 
der Public Law No. 912, Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress. Heretofore, the Federal Government 
has borne only 26 percent of the site-acqui¬ 
sition costs for airports, whereas usually the 
Federal share in other respects has been 60 
percent of construction costs. This restric¬ 
tion as to the financing of sites apparently 
hampered some communities in getting de¬ 
sirable airport projects under way and, per¬ 
haps more important, was contributing in 
some Instances to the selection of poor loca¬ 
tions and the building of airports on too 
small an acreage. On the other hand, com¬ 
munities which were farsighted in selecting 
the best available sites, even though more 
costly as to the required original outlay, were 
in effect being penalized by the 25 percent 
restriction. It was widely felt that, because 
of the basic importance of suitable location 
and adequate size, the Federal Government 
should not weigh the scales against sound 
long-run airport economy. Consequently, 
under Public Law 912, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment now bears the same portion (50 per¬ 
cent) of land costs as it can pay of other de¬ 
velopmental costs. As I understand it, many 
administrative and legal difficulties in dis¬ 
tinguishing between land-acquisition costs 
and other costs have also been eliminated by 
this change. 

NEED rOR INTEOEATED AVIATION FACtLITXBS 

One of the greatest aviation needs now, it 
seems to be agreed, is for more deliberately 
considered integration of aviation facilities. 
By such integration I mean, for example, 
that sound airport planning requires account 
to be taken of associated changes which are 
occiuTing or are in prospect with respect to 
flying equipment and air-navigation facili¬ 
ties. This problem is of particular impor¬ 
tance to you as airport managers because it 
is the airports in many instances which are 
now, and threaten Increasingly to become, 
the limiting bottlenecks to further aviation 
advances. 

Especially from the standpoint of safety 
and dependability of flying, we can all of us 
heartily applaud the great strides which have 
been made recently in the development of 
an improved all-weather common system of 
air-traflic control under the so-called SO-81 
program, which was initiated on the basis of 
the report in 1948 by the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics and which is 


planned for completion by 1963. Already it 
is apparent, however, that this common sys¬ 
tem of air-traflie control, which is expected 
to cost the Federal Government considerably 
more than $1,000,000,000. cannot yield its 
full potential of benefits to aviation unless 
there are geared with it corresponding im¬ 
provements of airport facilities. 

The importance of this Integrated airport 
problem is high lighted with emphasis and 
clarity in the report of the Air Coordinating 
Committee on Air Traffic Control and the Na¬ 
tional Security, published last December. 
That report states that under the common 
system of air-traffic control now coming into 
being the terminal area traffic capacities per 
instrument runway will be approximately 
doubled and that this increased traffic ca¬ 
pacity. when compared with anticipated in¬ 
creases in traffic demand, will eliminate the 
delays, cancellations, and bad weather un¬ 
reliability that currently coat the airlines 
alone millions of dollars annually. Mili¬ 
tary traffic also will be enabled to move into 
civil airports or civil traffic to operate into 
military bases with equal ease, since simpli¬ 
fied common procedures will be in use. 

It is not at all difficult to see what this 
means with respect to the adequacy of air¬ 
port facilities on the ground. The stepped- 
up activity and greater traffic flow potential 
Into the terminal area will shift the bottle¬ 
neck to the surface of the airport itself, 
whereas in the past the major bottle neck 
in the movement of air traffic was in the air 
because of cumbersome procedures of navi¬ 
gation which made it possible for only a 
few aircraft to complete approaches and to 
land at an airport in an hour. 

The report of the Air Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee finds that even today, with present 
traffic-control capacity, many of our airports 
have reached the saturation point and can¬ 
not handle the increased traffic which the 
common system will make possible. Unless 
the advantages of this Improved navigation 
system are to be nullified in large part, there¬ 
fore, airport design and development must 
keep pace and airports must be recognized 
for what they are-—Integral parts of the air- 
traffio-control system. 

FEDERAL ROLE AND LOCAL RXSPONSXBILITT 

Airports, I don't need to tell you, cost 
money and often the necessary funds for im¬ 
provements are not easy to come by. This 
raises directly the question of what are the 
relative shares and areas of appropriate re¬ 
sponsibility for the financing of airports as 
between the Federal Government and the 
local sponsors. Is the present arrangement 
satisfactory, as provided under the Federal 
Airport Act of 1946, or should there be some 
shifting or realinement of burdens in one 
direction or the other? Is there need for a 
classification of airports which would limit 
eligibility for Federal assistance to certain 
categories? 

To these Important questions I have no 
pat answer or conclusion, but I do think 
that it is both possible and desirable to in¬ 
dicate certain existing conditions which have 
a bearing on those questions. As in so many 
other ways the requirements of national de¬ 
fense and security must have first consid¬ 
eration with respect to airport developments 
and their financial support, and for all that 
we are able to see now this is likely to be so 
for an indefinitely long period. 

I mentioned earlier that under the terms 
of the 1946 Federal Airport Act no limi¬ 
tations were placed upon the kinds or Glasses 
of airports which could be assisted with Fed¬ 
eral funds. The Federal Government, under 
this program, has been providing about 60 
percent of the cost of the smaller, as well as 
the larger, airports. Generally, the airports 
of class sub>I, class 1, and class 2 are suit¬ 
able only for private-owner aircraft and 
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■mall transport planes. Under the airport 
program launosd in 1946 and down to June 
80. 1949. sucli smaU airport projeets ae- 
counted for almost one-half of the projeets 
for which grants had been committed, and 
they accounted for approximately 14 percent 
of the allotted Federal airport ftwds. 

According to the national airport plan— 
l950--as projected last year by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for a 8-year pe¬ 
riod. there were found to be 6.098 locations at 
which airports ihould be constructed or Im- 
p: ved In order to meet existing or antici¬ 
pated demands. The estimated costs of this 
8-year pdrogram were 9998,000.000. of which 
the Federal share would be 9448.TOO.OOO and 
the sponsors' share $488300,000. Of the 
5,093 airport projects covered by this survey, 
more than 76 percent pertained to class 2 
or smaller airports, and they would account 
for over one-tblrd of the projected Federal 
expenditures. 

It seems more likely now. however, that 
many of these eontem{riated smaller airport 
projects wlU have to give way on gvounds of 
eseenttality to requirements of the national 
defense, insofar at least as dnanelal assist¬ 
ance from the Federal Oovemment is con¬ 
cerned. Since the 1960 national airport 
plan was first announced, the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Administration has reviewed Its en¬ 
tire airpcwt program and has eliminated 
nearly all at the small projeets. The atm now 
Is to concentrate on those larger projeeta 
which are most essential from the stand¬ 
point of the defense effort in the emergency.* 

Whether thla ssay repreeent a permanent 
shift of emphasis with respect to the scope 
of Federal airport aid te not yet clear, but It 
doee Indicate an awareness that in the 
present ctrcumatanees. at least. Federal 
fundi for alrporu should not be qnread eo 
widely or thinly ss to defeat the essential 
purpose of the Federal Airport Act—to de- 
vekq) a system of airports having real na¬ 
tional slgntflcanee. 

There appeers to he considerahle sentiment 
favoring such limitation as a matter of per¬ 
manent Federal poUcy. This does not mean, 
of course, that the smaller airports of more 
locallaed significance are not important cr 
should not he built. In emergencies, they 
may, like nearly all of the Nation's facilities 
and resoorcea, be called upon to serve a de- 
fenae purpoee as w«l as to provide local com- 
munl^ service. It seems true, neverthelese. 
as the Aviation Development Advisory Com¬ 
mittee has well emphasised In Its report on 
America’s Civil Air Powsr, dated August 28. 
1950, that many small airports win suffer 
attrition in the coinhig years unless these 
airporte have the full support of the com¬ 
munities they serve. 

The Issue then is where to set the limits 
of appitqNrlate Federal financial respon- 
Blbtlltf in terms of the Interest of the Na¬ 
tion as a whede. Unless the Federal Oov- 
emiasnt were to sesume a greater and greater 
■hare at the fin an cia l burden of airport de¬ 
velopment—both large and small and those 
at more locallaed as w^ as national slg- 
ntilcanoe. we must continue to rely malnjy 
upon the Initiative and financial responsi¬ 
bility of the local community sponsors. 

As a final word. I should Uks to stress the 
Importanoe of Incresslng airport revenues In 
order to vealiae In greater measure their 
financial self-support. This objective is of 
prime importance. It seems to me, with re¬ 
spect to all airports whethsr Isrge or small, 
and it Is la the real Interest not only of 
the local community iponson and the Fed¬ 
eral taxpayers, but of the slrllne companies 
and other ussrs of the airports as well. 


* Federal Airport Act. hearings on 8. 1281 
and S. 2875 before a suboommlttse of the 
House Committee on mterstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 81st Cong., 3d sess., August 39, 
1960. p. 38. 
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IN m BMKATE OF TBS U N IT B D BTATn 
Thursdaif, Map 3» 195J 

Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanlmouB eonsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘‘Why Does Labor Act That 
Way?’* by Edwin A. Labey. who has spe- 
^aUzed in the field of labor. The 
torial appeared in the April issue of 
Extension magasine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Wkt Dois Lasok Act Tbat Wat? 

(By Bdwtn A. Lahey) 

(In the present conftislon over the wage- 
price controls. It Is difficult for the layman 
to clearly understand the Isaues. We have 
asked Mr. Labey who. in his long writing 
career, has spedallaed In the field of Isbw, to 
tell us how things locik to him as we go to 
press.) 

Labor leaders have hopped from erne crisis 
to another alnce the eoon<»nlo-control agen¬ 
cies began to take shape In Washington. 

Xt would be easy to gather the Impression, 
as one reads the crisis bunetins. that labor 
leaders are screaming for special advantages 
for their members before the cement sets. 

This Is far from the truth. As we slip Into 
a controlled economy in this country, an 
analysis of the basic fears rf the labor lead¬ 
ers would seem to be in order. 

The protests of A. F. of L., CTO, and Inde¬ 
pendent union leaders against the more pop¬ 
ular blueprints for control stem from a real 
concern for the family welfare of workers In 
every strata. Only time can tell whether 
their fears are Justtfled, but the union leaders 
are apprehensive because they see a long 
period of economic controls ahead of \is, 
with two grave dangers looming up. 

1. TTiat under a rigged waged control, so¬ 
cial benefits separate from wage rates wlU 
be whittled down, or arrested In their nor¬ 
mal development. 

2. That under the stress of the moblllss- 
tlon fever, Oongrees may be stampeded by 
control officials into pMslng a universal 
aervloe act for dviltans; which will and 
voliwtary society ss we know It. 

The reetlessness of the labor-union officials 
Is firmly rooted In their own experience. 
They all served on committees and boards 
that administered Oovemment oontrtds In 
World War ZI. Tbay know on the basts of 
thslr own experience that It they were In 
the seats^of the mighty, they could devise a 
wage-confrOl machine full of loopholes, and 
a ^ce-eontrol machlns with no loopholes. 

But labor leaders are not in power. Presi¬ 
dent Ikuman has vested the vast powers of 
the National Def enss Production Act In the 
hands of buslneas sxecutlvss. Industrialists, 
and financiers. 

A trade-unionist does not ssmtme that a 
business executive, an industrialist, or a 
finandlar is any lass patrlotlo than himself. 
Neither does he assume tbat any of these 
types hr less human than hlmadf. 

Ocmasquently. the labor teaders have 
vlev.*ed the whole development of the control 
■gehclas with the suaptchm that the men in 
charge were rigging up price-control ma¬ 
chinery with ki^holes, and wage-control 
machinery with no loopholee, the opposite of 
what labor leaders ml^t be tempted to do 


If they bad the vast powers ct the Federal 
admlnletratore. 

The first draft of a wags-oontrol rule by 
the Wage Stabtlhsatlon Board headed by 
Gyrus Ohlng confirmed thsss suspicions and 
produosd a real revolt, in which the three 
labor membare of the nine-man Board walked 
out. 

The three public membera and three tn- 
dvstry members of the Wage Stabfilaation 
Board had determined, over the running op¬ 
position of the labor mmbers. that wage 
increases of 10 percent above ths rates pre¬ 
vailing on January 1. 1980, would be per¬ 
mitted to compensate workers tor ^ In¬ 
creased of llvlns. 

The Board also voted that "fringe benefits’* 
wou^d be troaen, pending "further study." 
Meanwhile, any "fringe benefits" woidd have 
to come out of the 10 percent general wage 
Increase permitted In the orde**. 

The freese of "fringe beneflte"^wu the 
4-hlng that Induced the labor revolt. 

This term la a mienomer and for thla rea- 
■cn the unreat of the labor leaders ba^ not 
bean clearly understood. 

A "fringe benefit" is anything outside the 
basic wage structure. In recent years of 
coUectivs bargaining, ths area of "fringe 
benefits" has been expanded to new horizons, 
so that today the "fringe" on the economic 
rug Is very wide and runt all the way around. 
Instead of just at the ends. 

Pensions, health, welfare, and hospital 
plans, paid holidays, vacation time, regional 
wage differentials—these are some of the 
vastly important aspirations of labor that 
come under the Ixmocuous head of "fringe 
benefits." 

If the aouthern wage differential were 
eliminated tomorrow, such action would 
cause an economic earthquXke, but It would 
come under the title of a "fringe benefit." 

If the workers In auto and steel negotl- 
rted a pension Increase to a minimum of 
$300 per month at 65, It would be a "fringe 
benefit" of tremendous cost to industry, and 
a tremendous blessing to older workers. 

Bimllarly, it would be a "fringe benefit" 
if private Induitry penalona were "vested." 
The "veetlng" of existing pensions Is the 
next great bxardle for the unlona In the mass- 
production Industries. When a worker In a 
nonoontrlbutory pension plan leaves his 
employment today, be generally leaves his 
pension rights behind him. When these 
pension plans are "veeted," the payments 
made by a company Into his pension account 
will remain credited to him when he changes 
employers. 

This specific issue at the pension rights of 
a worker who ahlfts employment will soon as- 
Bume major proportions, aa the flow of de¬ 
fense orders brings about the Involiintary 
transfer of many workers from one plant to 
another. 

Quite naturally, labor leaders are not will¬ 
ing to stand by and oee thla and other "fringe 
issues" dn^Htefi Into the deep freeze of eco¬ 
nomic controls "pending further study." 

Labor economiete are quite willing to con¬ 
cede that a wariur’e hourly wage rate should 
be subject to control in an Inflationary 
period, assuming that there Is soma relation 
of wage rates to prioe movements. 

But they will not admit ths jusUes of 
completely. freestng ’Trtnge henefite," or of 
the sttggeetedmethod of taking these "fringe 
benefits" out of an allowable Inereaae In 
wage rates. 

On thslr behalf, It should be said that it 
Is dtflhttlt to sae tha inflationary effect of 
■Ught In e re a sB S la pension and hospital In- 
■uraaca paymants. or aa tneraase in paid 
hdlMaya or vacation time, such as labor 
millet be tMa to negotiate In ooUeettva bar¬ 
gaining with aasploysrs. 

The seeoiid fear of ths labor IsaSan, over 
tha devikipment of manpower mobUlaatlan 
policies inimical to the family welfare of 
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union members, le perhaps remote, but none 
the less real. 

. The A. F. of L., and 010, and the non- 
affiliated unions strongly urged In the be¬ 
ginning of the mobiUaation eflort that Sec¬ 
retary of Labor Tobin remain in charge of 
all manpower policies, as orginally intended 
by President TTuman. 

But, over the vigorous protests of his labor 
Brlends, the President reassigned the man¬ 
power authority of the National Defense 
Production Act to Charles B. Wilson, the 
over-all boss of the mobilisation effort, who, 
it can be reasonably asstuned, did not give up 
his post as president of General Electric 
until he was assured by Mr. IVuman that 
he would have complete powers to mobilise 
the industrial and civilian manpower re¬ 
sources of the Nation. 

The labor leaders fear not Mr. Wilson, but 
his manpower advisor, Oen. Lucius Clay, 
whom they regard as an exponent of uni¬ 
versal service idea, a concept that comes 
naturally to a military man. 

The frightened union officials feel that in 
the black despair of another Pearl Harbor 
Day, it would take only a suggestion from 
General Clay to Mr. Wilson and then to 
Congress to clamp this Nation under the 
regimentation of universal service, in which 
men, women, and children would be told 
when and where to report for work. 

Ailr. Wilson tried manfully to quiet the 
apprehension and stem the revolt of the 
labor leaders in Washington. 

While his deputy. Economic Stabilization 
Director Eric Johnston, sought a way to 
woo back the labor members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Wilson himself sent a 
mollifying letter to the United Labor Policy 
Committee, offering to accept one of their 
members as his own counsellor in mobiliza¬ 
tion work, and reminding the labor leaders 
that the "effective employment of man¬ 
power in the mobilization program is not 
solely a labor problem.*' 

Maybe the labor leaders are seeing things 
under the bed, we can't say for sure. But 
as we pointed out in the beginning of this 
editorial, the labor boys had plenty of ex¬ 
perience in economic mobilization in World 
War II, and ought to be able to recognize 
a cold deal when they’re getting one. 


Letter Written by a Marine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CAuroKNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, when 
we hear one story from our Speaker tell¬ 
ing us about the imminence of war and, 
at the same time, in the other body we 
find Senator Connally stating that war 
is not likely this year, you can see how 
we in Congress think that most informa¬ 
tion is put out for propaganda purposes. 
The people throughout the country are 
subject to the same thoughts, and many 
of us doubt the stories being released 
from the battle front. Therefore, let¬ 
ters written by the boys to members of 
their families really give us the best 
picture of what is goli^ on in Korea. 

I am Inserting a letter written by » 
marine to his brother-in-law, which not 
only gives us an idea of what the boys 
are thinking but graphically describes 
what they are going through: 


Mazziix Fraum Squadxon, Aprtt u, 1951. 

Dbae 0XSW AHD Bnz: We are aU eo upeet 
about this MacA. deal we are alok. Hope the 
American people have ^e gumption and good 
senae to do aomething about it. MaoA. ia the 
only leader in the United Btatea in my mind 
with guta. The only thing in the world the 
Commiea reapect ia force, and he is the only 
leader we have who threatena them with it. 
It ia apparent to ua out here that thia 
Commie deal la a war to the finlah. I'm aure 
it muat be to thoae in the Statea—except our 
State Department people. Why don't the 
people do aomething about it? Why ahould 
we not utilize the CN troopa and why not 
bomb the Manchurian baaea and MBR? They 
are worrying about getting in an all-out war 
with China and we are already in one. We 
are Jua'- leaving the time of the knockout 
blow to the Reda. Their build-up in North 
Korea ia fabuloua and in Manchuria it'a un¬ 
doubtedly greater. We could atop it if they'd 
let ua, but they won’t. That meana they 
will annihilate ua here, or we'll give them 
everything over a treaty table that our peo¬ 
ple have auffered and died to protect. Dur¬ 
ing the laat 3 weeka the AA haa gotten ao 
bad we have had to completely change our 
tactics. All this build-up could have been 
prevented if we'd opened up on the Man¬ 
churian borders and we have bad to ait idly 
by and watch it happen. Don't believe what 
you read in the papers. This situation la far 
worse than our position in the Philippines, 
etc., in 1941. Certainly our leaders have 
access to our intelligence reports, and I can¬ 
not understand their thinking. I hope MacA. 
blows the lid off when he hits Uncle Sugar— 
and I believe he will. I’ll atop sounding off. 
It's Just that we all have a very hopeless 
feeling about the future of our country. 

I did some flying while we were in Yoko¬ 
suka. I took some boyis to Itami and we 
picked up four replacement aircraft. Boy, 
are they Junk heaps. We are flying equip¬ 
ment now. Stew, that you wouldn’t fly In 
the States. Our mechanics and ordnance 
men are working around the clock to keep 
our planes in good enough repair to main¬ 
tain a schedule. They are doing a bang-up 
Job. After we got to Tokyo with our planes 
we still had a little time to play. Tokyo is 
really State-side, only cheaper. I had 2 
days there and it was really flne. The people 
stationed there are fat as a goose—scotch 
and sodas 18 cents at the Australian officers’ 
club, and everything else on the same scale. 
Seems funny to see automobiles, etc., again. 
No wonder our occupation forces went to 
hell. Anyhow, we had a couple first-class 
parties and everyone was relaxed, hung over, 
etc., when we pulled out for the zone again. 
We had been hit very hard the last couple 
of days of operation prior to going to Tokyo, 
BO everyone was ready. I’ve virtually been 
on the wagon out here so far, but most of 
the boys were on their butts. We went back 
to our regular operating area on the west 
coast and only operated 8 days. Boy. the 
activity had stepped up. We all got shot 
up—-I got shot up two hops of there end we 
had three planes shot down. Two of the 
boys were picked up O. K. and our skipper 
was killed. His plane was hit and he tried 
to make the coast, but it started burning. 
He Jumped and was picked up later that 
night by helicopter, but he was dead. It 
was a great loss to our squadron and to the 
Maxine Corps—he was a wonderful G. O. and 
we all felt very bad. We had so many planes 
beat up we couldn’t make the flight schedule 
and we returned to YmUio. We stayed there 
1 day, had the skipper's services and I got 
drunk along with everyone else in the squad¬ 
ron. The services were over at 1600 and I 
was aboard ship at 1800 to assume the duty 
and was loaded enough to be sick all the 
next day on the way to the east coast. We’ve 
been operating with an English carrier and 
they have a good bunch of boys. They've 
had some bad luck—lost a pilot a day since 


we came back out here. The first day we 
operated out here we had 12 planes shot up 
out of 30 launched and 1 shot down. Sum¬ 
ner went in the water off of Wonsan and 
was picked up by a helicopter off a cruiser. 
When he got aboard he found Jeff Harp (a 
pilot who was in our squadron before we 
went carrier-based). He's been picked up 
the day before for the second time. One 
boy was hit in the cockpit and had super¬ 
ficial wounds in the back. 

We finally decided that the Chinks had 
successfully countered our tactics to the 
extent we'd have to change ours. We did 
change and we've been doing O. K. since— 
pick up a few holes, but nothing too rough. 
We are getting a few replacements, but they 
are Just about keeping up with our natural 
attrition. We’ve had three boys relieved 
this month that had been shot down and 
were through flying for a while, and we’ve 
picked up five replacements. They say. how¬ 
ever, that there are a couple large replace¬ 
ment drafts coming out the next 2 months, 
so we are still hoping to get relieved in June. 
The squadron morale hit a low point a while 
back, but with encouraging news about re¬ 
lief. it seems to be getting pretty high 
again. I’ll have a hundred missions by the 
end of this month, so you can see some of 
the boys are getting sort of tired. I was 
high man last quarter and I’m not tired, but 
some of them are. 

The only thing that upsets me is I’m 
afraid we are doing all this for nothing and 
that Truman and Aoheson and the others 
will give away everything we are lighting for. 
We’ve all Just been sitting here talking 
about it and I guess that’s why I can’t 
get it out of my mind. 

We are getting up at 3; 80 a. m. every 
morning and next cruise we'll probably get 
up at 3 a. m. I slept all afternoon yester¬ 
day and 'til 8 a. m. this morning because 
We are replenishing this morning. I really 
feel rested. This carrier life is so much 
better than land based that every time I 
feel low I Just think about Klmpo, Wonsan, 
Yonpo, etc., and I feel real good. 

Surely miss Janet and the kids. Surely 
Is going to be fun to see them again. Lord 
but the kids miist be growing up. We’ve got 
some new 21-year-old replacements that 
really make us feel old. Let’s face it, we 
aren’t getting any younger. Sure hope I can 
get back to work soon, but I doubt If we’ll 
make it. Surely wish I had a house and was 
settled in one place, but I guess that’s out— 
probably get tired of it anyway. Janet is 
happily settled in her house and I'm very 
happy about that. For the first time in my 
life I’m anxious to be home and help around 
the house, etc. I want to take Janet on a 
nice vacation—nothing fancy. Just to get 
away. Then try and be a little more help 
around with the house and kids. I’ve always 
used all my energies toward my vocation and 
getting ahead as a breadwinner, but that 
doesn’t seem as Important to me anymore. 
Our lives are fouled up and will probably con¬ 
tinue to be fouled up to the extent that long- 
range planning, etc. is sort of a waste of time 
I’m afraid. 

If we could Just get a change in adminis¬ 
tration I’d feel a lot different. If I had the 
money I’d feel like being a politician—I guess 
I sound like one today. 

Dorothy and Jack undoubtedly had a nice 
trip. I hope it wasn't all business with Jack. 
Just at the time when he should be able to 
start relaxing a little, it looks as if be will be 
busier than he’s ever been before. We’ve got 
a lot of building to do all over the world, and 
it’s going to have to be done pronto. I can’t 
help but worry Janet and kids a little, being 
In Los Angeles, but I'll be home soon. She 
has a lot of friends around there and seems 
to be having a pretty fair time. Olem Is 
about to go into business for himself, and 
apparently has a pretty good deal set up. He 
wants me to try and get out of the Marine 
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Ctorps ^en I get home to go Into It with 
btm. ThxeectmyoldboeeeBhateirrtttiaiiie 
oSerliig me Johe, end they ell eound ewtfl, 
hat 1 Juet wonder wheth the uee of wocklBg 
my butt off ageln, |uet to be celled beck tn 
the eervioe in e yeer or two egeUi. If I'd 
gotten further etong tn oonstmctkm I'd be 
worth more to the oountry In fhet cepeotty. 
but. imfortunnteiy, the beet I een offer them 
le an elrereft Jockey. Ufe.Igueee. 

FleMe pardon the B. 8. Bometlmea It 
helpe Just to blow off a UtUe. We've had a 
swell cruise, and I haven't a kick la the 
world, liy family's weU and happy, and I’ll 
be home soon. 

1 loved your pletures and letters. Lots cf 
love. _ 


T«tt Cemet Now m Aiio Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W. McOAIIIACK 

or M iSSS CH OBSTT a 

m the house of BEPBESENTATIVn 
Thursday, May 3,1951 
Mr. McCORMACK Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rscord. 1 Include the following ar¬ 
ticle by Charles A. Merrill from the Bos¬ 
ton Sunday Globe of April 29. 1951: 
Tbst Combs Now on Asia Pouct—R asour 
or Dxspxbatb Fiohtzno xn Kobxa Mat Hatr 
SUAPB UNXX0 arATBS CooBsa AS Mac- 
Abthos and OavaNsa Cmars PaassMT 
Vxaws TO Sbnatb CoscMXxna 

(By Charles A. Merrill) 

Gradually the trumult and the shouting 
dies. The renowned “old soldier" who has 
come back from the wars may not fade 
away, but henceforth be will play a more 
normal role on the American scene, and will 
be accorded more rational treatment by the 
puMlc. The maes hysteria honoring the 
general, so fascinating on the television 
screen for the millions unable to be present, 
already seems like a dream dimly etched on 
our memories. Our attention has shifted 
back to that comer of the world whence 
the general flew home to \is. TV does not 
yet reach that far. But the headlines spot¬ 
light events in Korea of more Importanoe 
than the career of any Individual. Our 
seasoned young soldiers on the Astatic 
frcmt—our few to whom so many Americans 
are debtors—together with their UN allies, 
have again been struggling against a Red 
tidal wave. Lieutenant General Rldgway. 
the new supreme commander, warns us that 
this battle may prove decisive. 

Zf the latest attack by Chinese Commu¬ 
nists, Ahfcii turn out to be the long-antici¬ 
pated Bed offensive. It could settle the argu¬ 
ment here at home over American policy In 
the Far Beat. 

NO TV DEAMA 

As emotion subsides, the Issue is brtng 
clarlfled In the public mind. The MaoArthur 
Idea Is that an effort should be made to end 
the Korean conflict quickly. He thinks he 
might have accompllidied this If (1) he had 
been p«rmltted to bmnb the Manchurian 
supply bases; (2) if Aomrican planes were 
dispatched to bombard coastal areas on the 
Chinese mainland; and (8) If our Govern¬ 
ment had sent aid and given the go-ahead to 
Nationalist leader Chlang Kal-shek on For¬ 
mosa for an attaOk on Communists in China. 
This, says the general, plus reinfcroementB 
in Korea, might turn the trick. He thinks It 
improbable that Boviet Bussla would Involve 
her forces In retaliation. The administra¬ 
tion replies that, quite aalde from its deter¬ 
mination to keep the civil authorttiea in 


eotttroi of f Wig n policy, ft oo n sl d ars the 
llaoArthur program too grsat a fttk. Fn- 
sumahly. tUa la tha opinloin cf ttia Joint 
Ohlofe of Staff. They do not beUava It wlaa 
to commit our foroaa to a full aeala Aalatic 
war. They hopt to Ihntt the Korean con¬ 
flict. Wc art paying for thna to build up 
our dafenaea m Wcatcm Enropa. Furthar^ 
more, have our AUiea not made it dtoar that 
they win not eupport any auMfli plan aa Mae- 
Arthur urged! Ara wc ready aUme to taka 
on Rod China and Soviet Rueala. plus her 
Burcqiean aatellltee! 

Within a few daya, according to preaent 
fflana, the oonlllct of views will be aired be¬ 
fore a oombined Senate eommlttee. Pre- 
eumably. General MaeArthur will outline hie 
Ideas in detail, and anewer questions. De¬ 
fense Beeretwy Marshall and General Brad¬ 
ley, our top military planners, are eapeetad 
to follow. Out of the huddle something 
definite ahould emerge. The American peo¬ 
ple should be kept Informed on the proeeed- 
tngs. But it la to be hq^ied that th» Benatora 
will not be tempted to stage a full-dreaa TV 
drama. Thla waa highly uaeful in the 
Kefauver crusade which sought to rouse 
public opinion egelnet corruption. But ble- 
trionles will hardly help our foreign poUey 
makers In framing a defenss policy. Tha 
committee ahould be oonceraed with the 
past only inaofar as It helpe illuminate the 
road ahead. And aurely, great caution will 
be in mrder for security reasons. 

MAN WITH njkN 

The acclaim for General MaoArthur, al¬ 
most as ardent in Chicago and Milwaukee 
in the past week as it had previoualy been 
in Washington and New York, le typically 
American. Be rated it on his record. Hla 
long absence from the oountry added to the 
glamor. But there was more to It than thla. 
Though the whole ^isode wee nuuie to order 
for oMtaln political master minds, there has 
up to the preaent hour been nothing In the 
general'a conduct to encourage those few 
reckleae f oUowera whom attitude aeema to 
Imply: "Who does I' the ware more than his 
captain can. beoomee hie captain’s captain.” 
In large part, the story seeaas to be that the 
appearance cf this vlvM personality, under 
rebuke by his eupeiiare. offered an opportu- 
mty for a growing pulflio mood of discon¬ 
tent, frustration. uneaalnfMs, and resent¬ 
ment to express Itself. Only a few years after 
the end of World War n. the American 
people are again in trouble. The casualty 
lists are coming In. The planning of youth 
for peacetime careers la once more Inter¬ 
rupted. Prioee soar, and so do taxes. Worst 
of all, this time the objeetlve aeema obaeure, 
nor does there seem to be any end in eight. 
A magnetic radio voice or TV personality is 
lacking to rally the people. Even If there 
were such it might not prove persuasive In 
a period when we are neither wholly at peace 
nor fully at war. To appreciate this, we have 
only to recall that, even under the vibrant 
leadership of Franklin Delano Rooaevelt. tha 
lower House of Congress fell only one vote 
short op a motion to empty our training 
camps a few months before Fearl Harbor. 
Now, In this hour of peri^iexlty, appears a 
picturesqiie figure, exparlenoad In war and 
postwar maneuvering. He not only has 
charm. He has a program, and he la artie- 

Tbla may be the explanation of the public 
reaetkm to General MaeArthur. But It does 
not soMfly the aaawsr to tha oomplax prob- 
1am of aeourlty for our country and the praa- 
ervatlon of our oomxnon heritage, westam 
oil. 


It may lift our spirits to remind eursaivas 
of the substantisl sgreemsnt amont us that 
our quest Is for jnms. There is little dis¬ 
sent from thst. . Any other ldss» now that 
sdsnes has removed all physical barrkia on 
the earth and jflaeed In the hands of man 


Instruments for ma« staughter. woifid be 

There ere many reputable obeervere who 
believe that we can avoid an all-out war. 
Speaking in London, PrealdeBt Oonant, of 
Hkrvard. though warnlxm that Western Eu¬ 
rope must be made definalhle as a deter¬ 
rent to posslbls rashness In flhe Kremlin, 
sees hope, perhaps a decad e bepoe. of dls- 
amament and peace—“a free world secure 
In its own frontlsrs, a BoUst udth vastly di¬ 
minished ambitions end pretenslona.'' Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, former EGA DSreotar, ex¬ 
presses slmllsr views In an artlds, just pub¬ 
lished in Ixxflc fcarm, captioned "Blueprint 
for peace." 

President Truman says the major aim of 
his administration Is to avoid anothwr global 
war. And though he may differ on the 
method beet ealeUleted to bring peace. Gen¬ 
eral MaeArthur himself evidently believes 
full-scale war would be suleWtal. As be re¬ 
minded Oo ngr s s s, he has not on the record 
been a warmonger. About a year ago. short¬ 
ly before the Korean outbreak, the general 
told O. L. Bulsberger. of the New York Times. 
In an interview in Tokyo, "The sdenttsts of 
the world have develops to such an ex¬ 
traordinary degree the prooesses and ways 
of accomplishing man killing that war Is no 
longer rationally a means of settling inter¬ 
national problems. Its destruction has be- 
eoone so great that there can be no victor. 
• • • The public reallaes ell too well in 
the terms of the last war that there can be 
no real victor In a future war. The Russian 
masses are probably Just as opposed to a 
ahootlng war as are the people In the west¬ 
ern oountrin. 

BM WAVS NOW 

We sometimes forget that until relatively 
modern times, war did not touch the lives 
Of the majority of the except In the 

region where It was fought. In both ancient 
Rome and medieval Europe, dependence 
upon cltlaen soldiers became Impractical, 
and professional armies were raised to light 
wars which, measured in modem terms, 
were restricted. The first compulsory mili¬ 
tary service law in history was promulgated 
by leaders of the ytench Revolution. The 
Prussian militarists introduced tmiversal 
peacetime training, and converted Europe 
Into an armed camp. Thus It has remained 
since 1870, and as we have learned to our 
sorrow, an explosion over there Is a chain 
reaction from whltfli there Is no escape for 
us. 

Wars no longer have their origin In the 
struggle of capitalist states for markets and 
sources of raw materials. Civilization has 
evolved beyond that. Two aKreseive, total¬ 
itarian revolutions, first the Fascist, now 
the Communist, the later worldwide, have 
disturbed the peace. 

The western countries—and If the truth 
were known, probably the people of Soviet 
Russia, after 16.000,000 casualties In World 
war n—have no stomach for an atomic con¬ 
flict. In the first flush of rewflutlonary tri¬ 
umph, Red Ohlneee leaders have perhspe 
indoctrinated their armlee with martial 
fanatlelam for Asiatic conquest. But this 
can hardly be true of mankind generally. Zf 
the Russian desertions to the Naais In the 
laet war mean anything, the Soviet rulers 
will hesitate to lead their peqple Into an¬ 
other confllet. 

The danger aignala are up. We eannot 
Ignom them. Another flareup, like the Ko¬ 
rean Btrugsle, might uymA. But our beet 
ohaaee would seem to be to play for tline, 
to build strength nnd uee it lor peace. 

Results of the fighting in Korea may well 
Chaps our course. If the Bed attack la 
stalled, the hour Chould be propitious for 
the UH to find out If the CSilneee Reds have 
had anough. To have ehsotted Oommunlst 
■g gr esa lon in that ana might prove a turn¬ 
ing point In the aaddeentury etrnggta to lave 
the peaoe of the world. 
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The Nafajoe* Problem is They See It 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CAXOrORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 
Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include the following: 

The Navajos* Problem as Thet See It 
Dear Friend or the Nava joe: The follow¬ 
ing comments and sentiments of the Navajos 
are given you at the request of their leaders, 
bo you may better understand their feelings, 
desires, and needs at this time. 

Our organization is endeavoring to assist 
them In their many problems toward the 
goal of attaining their rightful place In Amer¬ 
ican life and citizenship. 

We bespeak your continued Interest and 
assistance In this undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Navajo AasuTANCE. Inc.« 

Bert Pousma, 

Managing Director, 


Before we were taken captive by the United 
States in 1864 we lived on the land which 
lays between four of our sacred mountains, 
namely, Mount Taylor, near Grants, N. Mex.; 
San Francisco Peaks, near Flagstaff. Arlz.: 
Laplata Mountains. In southwestern Colo¬ 
rado; and Mount Baldy, near Alamosa. 

This was a large land and a good land, con¬ 
taining open plains, mountains, valleys, and 
meadows. There was grass and trees, lakes, 
springs, streams, and water holes. We had 
our farms, orchards, sheep, goats, and horses. 
We had a good living. 

About 200 years ago the Spanish came to 
our country and said that we would have to 
obey them. Then In 1828 Mexico said they 
were oiur boss. In 1846 the United States 
took our land from the Mexicans and told us 
we belonged to them. Why these nations, 
which had so much land of their own, had to 
fight about our land and take It way from us 
Is hard for us to understand. 

When the United States soldiers came, they 
said we would have to stop fighting and 
stealing. Most of our people did not believe 
we had to obey these strangers so kept on 
doing the same as they did before. Then 
the so'dlers burned our fields and orchards 
and killed our animals. When we finally 
didn't have anything to eat, we were forced 
to bring our women and children to the 
white man’s fort, so that we wouldn't starve. 
That was in the spring of 1864. 

Then they took all cur people on a long 
march of about 400 miles from our home¬ 
land to Fort Sumner, N. Mex, Our women, 
children, and old people suffered much on 
the way. and we all reached Fort Sumner 
practically naked. We were hungry and cold, 
tired and sick. 

While we were In exile at Fort Sumner, 
Washington appropriated $100,000 for our re¬ 
lief, but we didn't get much relief. Some of 
our white friends heard about this and there 
was an Investigation. This revealed that we 
were given only $30,000 of relief supplies, and 
that some bad white men got away with 
$70,000. We realized that dishonest people 
were taking things that were intended for us. 
Sometimes they would walk us around a 
budding and count us twice, so they would 
get more supplies for us, but we dldnt get It. 
Then we tried to fool them by raising the 
number of persons shown on our ration 
tickets so our fMnllles could get enough to 
eat, but tbey found out about it and made 
different kind of ration tloketa that we 
couldn't change. 
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We had old tents to live In. There wasn't 
enough wood to keep us warm. and. because 
we dldnt have enoxagh blankets or clothes, 
we sxxffered from the cold. However, we 
worked hard and willingly did what we were 
told to do. constructing buddings, unloading 
freight, and so forth. The soldiers and of¬ 
ficers reported that we were very good 
workmen. 

In our homeland we were used to a roving 
life, but at Fort Sumner tbey made us live in 
12 vdlages and work on little farms. 

wate? and poison weeds kdtod ^ 
livestock. The water also made us sick. Dry 
weather and bugs klUed our crops. Many 

***^**wwtf hungry, sick. weak, and discour¬ 
aged. and then a worse thing happened. In 
tee winter of 1866-67 smallpox came and 
many of our people. The dead were 
quickly burled, but tee graves were not made 
deep enough. We saw coyotes come and dig 
up the bodies of our loved ones, and we were 
too sick and weak to do anything about It. 
We believe tee coyote brings evil. That made 
us feel doubly unhappy and afraid. We 
wanted to get away from that place. Many 
of our people escaped and went back to our 
homeland. Some of our girls, in order to get 
enough to eat and warm clothing, ran away 
to little towns and lived with white men or 
We longed for our homeland 
where we could keep our families together 
and provide food and clothing for them. 

We begged for permission to go back to our 
own country. Wo wore willing to agree to 
anything. Just so they would allow us to 
leave that awful place where everything went 
wrong during tee 4 years that we were com¬ 
pelled to stay there. 

Then In 1868, a treaty was made. We were 
permitted to leave Fort Sumner, but not yet 
permitted to go to our former homes. We 
were instructed to go to Port Wingate (near 
Gallup, N. Mex.). 

After the long walk from Fort Sumner 
to Port Wingate, we were again naked and 
hungry, but they didn’t give us enough to 
eat. The treaty authorlBed purchase of 500 
beef cattle and 1.000,000 pounds of corn for 
our sustenance in the winter of 1868-68. 
Some of that catUe and corn was not given 
to us. We never got enough food and cloth¬ 
ing. We ate prairie dogs, rats, and field mice, 
roots, wild plants, seeds, and tree bark. 

When It became too crowded at Port Win¬ 
gate, they took some of our people to Port 
Defiance, Arlz., but we weren’t yet permit¬ 
ted to go to our former homes. We had 
to loaf around and wait for the 16,000 sheep 
and goats which tee treaty said we would re¬ 
ceive, but which were late in coming. 

The animals finally came in the winter of 
1869-70. We were given about three sheep 
for each member of the family, also some seed 
and a few tools. We were sure glad to get 
them. Now we coulu leave and go to work. 
We took good care of the sheep and goats. 
Wo worked bard and did all we could to 
eke out a living so that the Government 
wouldn’t have to help us. In 1887 an In¬ 
vestigator said that $700,000 was due our 
people for appropriations made by Congress 
for Implements, seed, and stock, which we 
never received. 

Our sheep and goats Increased. Our peo¬ 
ple Increased. We soon realized that we 
needed more land for our animals and that 
we were shut out from most of the land 
that we had before we were taken Into exile. 
The best of our old streanss, springs, and 
lakes were excluded. We needed all the land 
and water back again that was our homeland 
between our four sacred mountains. 

As early as 1876 some of our head men 
went to Washington and pleaded for more 
land for our poo)^. Wa did not understand 
that the treaty cut us down to such a small 


dlers had difficulty In subduing them, our 
people were asked to help. While Indian 
troops were being formed, our chiefs met 
with the commanding officer. Tbey said: 
*'We are willing to help you. Our men will 
go to fight for you. They will leave their 
homes and loved ones. They will leave their 
people. Tlxey may not come back. They 
would like to have their children provided 
for by giving them our old homeland east 
of here that was taken from us. That is the 
heart of our country. That is where our 
heart is. That Is what our children should 
have.” The commanding officer replied: **Wo 
will do that.” But that promise was not 
kept, and our children still have no land. 

Small parts of our original homeland were 
given to us from time to time, but not nearly 
enough for our increasing people and ani¬ 
mals. Some of oiar land was taken for the 
railroad. They were given a lot of land on 
both sides of the track which was built in 
the early ISBO's. They leased that land to 
white cattlemen, and we were chased off. 
White and Mexican homesteaders came on 
our land, threatened us with guns and 
burned our hogans. Our best farm land Is 
now occupied by white men and Mexicans. 
Our best grazing land Is now controlled by 
white cattlemen. The good things were 
taken away from us, and evil brought Into 
our country by bootleggers, gamblers, and 
prostitutes. We obeyed the treaty In not 
harming others, but no protection was given 
us against others harming us. We were com¬ 
manded not to scalp anyone, but it seemed 
that no one cared If outsiders came In and 
skinned us alive. 

In spite of disappointments, we did tee 
best we could with what land and water we 
were allowed, and Increased our sheep from 
8 per person to an average of over 30 per 
person. It takes 60 per person to make a 
decent living, such as the white people call 
a minimum living standard. We had 
visions of the time when we would reach 
that standard and could afford a house, 
proper food, and clothing, ano all the other 
things we saw the white people have, and 
which we wanted for our wives and children, 
to make them well and happy. 

But then. Just when we were getting along 
pretty good, the Government said there was 
too much sand from our reservation going 
Into the Colorado River, and would fill up 
Hoover Dam. We said, "Give us more land 
and water like we have been asking for. 
Give us back all of our old homeland. Then 
there will not be 'soil erosion from overgraz¬ 
ing.’ ” But they would not do that. In¬ 
stead of giving us more land and water, they 
came to our homes and first took away our 
goats, which we needed for milk for our 
children and for meat to eat. Then they 
kept on cutting and cutting our goats and 
horses and sheep until we now have an 
average of only about seven per person. 
Many families have none at all. 

When this treaty was made In 1868, the 
Government told us; "Take good care of your 
sheep. Then they wUl Increase, and some¬ 
time in tee future you will have enough to 
take good care of your families.” We did 
Just what they told us, but then, when we 
were getting enough sheep to take care of 
our families, they made us get rid of them. 
It made us angry and discouraged for them 
to treat us lUce that. We hadn't done any¬ 
thing wrong. We obeyed the treaty. We fol¬ 
lowed their instructionr. We worked hard 
and saved. Sheep are oxir heart. They are 
our life. They took oiu* heart out of us. 
They took our life away from us. We were 
helpless, disillusioned, and discouraged. 
Hunger and sickness increased. Many of our 
people, especially the babies and littte chil¬ 
dren. died. Tuberculosis Increased rapidly 
on account of undernourishment. 

The Government said they would give us 
plenty of work on tee reservation that would 
more than offset our loss of income from 


In 1886, when tee Apache Indians were 
on the warpath and the United States sol- 
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the sheep. They made flowery promises of 
giving us work building schools, dams, wells, 
and Irrigation projects. But those promises 
were not fulfilled. Some families had to 
eat the few sheep they had left and were 
then dependent upon relatives. Mothers, too 
sick or weak to bear more children, died and 
left many orphans. 

The Government said they would give our 
needy people relief but, even though there 
were thorisands needing help, they gave small 
checks nd a few supplies to only a small 
number. The relief supplies lasted only a 
few days, and sometimes they skipped a 
month or two. Then the needy were again 
dependent upon their relatives and friends 
and consequently all were undernourished, 
as there was not enough to go around. 

Three thousand six hundred of our boys 
ware In the Second World War. They were 
good soldiers. Their families received allot¬ 
ment checks and could buy baby food, canned 
milk, and other necessities for their babies 
and small children, but when the war 
stoppe'* and they didn’t get those checks any 
more the children had to go back to their old 
poor diet, and many are undernourished and 
sickly. More than half of our children die 
before they reach school age. 

Oxir people need arsistance. What we 
would like best of all Is the fulfillment of 
promises made us. Then we would have more 
land and water, so that we could have more 
sheep and goats and farms. Now, instead 
of that, we are compelled to leave our home¬ 
land to go to work in beet and vegetable 
fields and on railroads far away from home 
and kin. We appreciate the efforts to help 
us get wor but they do not seem to realize 
that this is breaking up our families, as in 
many cases we cannot take our little chil¬ 
dren along; also crippled and sick and old 
and blind persons, who need our help, must 
be left behind. The railroads will not take 
families, so fathers must leave home for 
months. Sometimes the wife or baby dies, 
and he does not know about it until he comes 
home many days later. Many of our men 
who go away to work are taught bad things 
by the white, black, and Mexican men and 
women, who take advantage of their inno¬ 
cence and ignorance. As a result, disease 
and drunkenness is increasing. Some of our 
girls working far from home are learning to 
lead bad lives. When the fathers are away 
for a long time the mothers, children, sick 
and aged are not properly protected and 
cared for. The off-reservation work is sea¬ 
sonal and menial, and there is no future for 
us in that class of work. The breaking of 
families is contrary to all American and re¬ 
ligious principles. It is having a very serious 
effect upon our children as well as the par¬ 
ents. and especially upon the older unmar¬ 
ried boys and girls. 

We need the kind of work that will make 
it possible for us to keep our families to¬ 
gether and support them, have a decent 
home for them* to live, dress our children 
properly when they go to school, buy proper 
food for our babies and little children, take 
care of the sick and crippled and old people, 
become respected American citizens. When 
they decreased our sheep, they promised us 
much work, building schools, roads, irriga¬ 
tion projects, dams and wells, and thus pro¬ 
viding those desirable improvements which 
we so badly need. Those betterments will 
make it possible for us to again become self- 
supporting. Although their cost might be 
considered high, it is only a small percentage 
of the value of the land and the income 
which was taken from us. 

We need education. In the treaty of 1868 
the Government promised us a school and 
teacher for every 80 children of school age. 
but today there is school room for only 8,000 
of the 24,000 children of school age. Sixteen 
thousand of our children cannot go to school. 
As there is not enough good land for them 
to make a living on fae reservation, and as 


they are not being given an education so 
that they can take care of themselves off the 
reservation, what will become of them? 

In 1933 the Government promised. In addi¬ 
tion to Improving the seven boarding schools 
in existence at that time, to build seventy 
community-day schools with laundries and 
shower rooms, a doctor and nurse, and agents 
who would be ready to help us in our many 
problems. That made us very happy, as we 
wanted our children to be given an education 
without being sent far away from home and 
kin. We also needed the health and home¬ 
making services promised. But it was Just 
another promise that was not fulfilled. At 
present we have a total of 80 schools, of 
which 9 are closed, and several others cut 
to l-room capacity. Actually we are get¬ 
ting less than half of the school benefits 
promised, and the doctors, nurses, and agents 
promised have not been provided. 

The schools are not operated for full term. 
Reservation schools are kept closed until off- 
reservation schools are sent their quota, and 
are closed before the school season ends. We 
would like to have all our own schools filled 
to capacity and operated full term before 
sending our children hundreds of miles away 
from home. Many parents wonder whether 
it isn’t useless to give their children the 
present irreguar education. We see public 
schools and mission schools on and adjoining 
our reservation where children are given full- 
term standard course of education, and can¬ 
not understand why this is denied our chil¬ 
dren In Government schools. 

We need hospitals. Sickness and death 
rate Is extremely high on our reservation, 
but six of our hospitals are closed and others 
not fully utilized. All the hospitals should 
be opened and operated to full capacity. 
More hospitals are badly needed; also tuber¬ 
culosis sanitaria. 

We need doctors end nurses who have our 
health and welfare at heart. There Is never 
enough medical help to take care of our sick 
people. For many years we have been ask¬ 
ing that our girls be given nurses’ training 
in Navajo service hospitals. Then we would 
have our own nurses. But this request was 
not granted and now the need is more 
acute than ever, and our people suffer. 

We need homes. There is much sickness 
and suffering on the reservation because our 
people can afford only log and mud hogans 
to live in. We would like to improve our 
living quarters for the health and welfare 
of our wives and children. 

We need water wells. In many cases we 
must haul water in barrels on wagons many 
miles, from unsanitary sources. 

We need dams and irrigation projects. 
Good farm land was taken away from us, and, 
as it is apparent that it will not be returned 
to us, the best possible use should be de¬ 
veloped on what we have. Besides the many 
desirable small projects, there Is a large San 
Juan River project which would give work 
to thousands of people and bring lasting 
benefits to our country. We hope Congress 
will appropriate the money for these im¬ 
provements as soon as possible. 

We need police protection. For years we 
have been pleading for law and order on 
our reservation; also for protection against 
unscrupulous outsiders. Bootleggers, gam¬ 
blers, prostitutes, and other evil persons take 
advantage of the ignorance and innocence of 
our people, but very little protection is af¬ 
forded us either on or off the reservation. 
We may not defend ourselves as we are treaty- 
bound never to do white men any harm. 

We need the advice, encouragement, and 
assistance of all who have our welfare at 
heart. So many promises have been made 
and broken that we don’t know who or what 
to believe. We need true friends who try 
to understand our condition and will help 
us to help ourselves. 

We greatly appreciate all the fine assist¬ 
ance given us by our friends over the coun¬ 
try and hope that you will continue to help 


us until we reach the gokl of finally pro¬ 
viding for our children the opportunities 
and privileges which we so ardently crave 
for them. 

Approved; 

8am Ahkear, 

Chairman, 
Zrbalt Tso, 

Vice Chairman, 
Havajo Tribal Couneil. 


New York State Bar Asiociatbn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEONARD W. HALL 

OF MXW TOZK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, undar leave granted me, I include for 
the Record a summary of the report of 
the committee on Federal legislation Of 
the New York State Bar Association, 
adopted at its seventy-fourth annual 
meeting, January 26,27,19! 1, as follows: 

Summary of Report of Committee on 
Fedbral Lecislation 

7o the New York State Bar Association: 

Said Huey Long; “When fascism comes to 
this country it will come disguised as anti- 
fascism.” 

Instead of fascism, socialism has been 
creeping up on us under various names and 
guises. It is being administered to us in 
small sugar-coated doses. It is always 
camouflaged as being something for the 
“public welfare.” The result has very aptly 
been called socialism by default. 

Former President Herbert Hoover says we 
are now on the “last mile" toward complete 
socialism in America. 

This report will deal mainly with Just one 
camouflaged proposal that is before the Con¬ 
gress, seeking to socialize medicine in our 
country. It has become the fashion in 
Washington never to call a measure by its 
true name. Ugly things are given pretty 
names to catch the votes of the unwary. 

Now, the regimentation of the great medi¬ 
cal profession in America (and let us not 
forget that we are next on the program) the 
extension of the clammy hand of Federal 
bureaucracy into every sick room in this 
Republic, most certainly is a major step in 
the direction of the Socialist state as they 
have it in England; and most certainly is 
an ugly thing and a vicious thing. Yet, 
one of its sponsors calls it a health meas¬ 
ure and a Congressman calls it health in¬ 
surance. One may well wonder whose po¬ 
litical health they are trying to insure at 
the expense of the public. 

Now let us take off the mask camouflaging 
this measure so that we may see it for what 
it really is. 

In order that we may recognize the meas¬ 
ure as socialistic we should define socialism. 
According to Karl Marx, socialism, very 
briefly and simply put, is government man¬ 
agement or ownership of a nation’s eco¬ 
nomics and the refusal by the government to 
the individual the right to manage his own 
affairs. Socialists, Communists, and fellow 
travelers always think in terms of compul¬ 
sion. They abhor the American brand of 
constitutional liberty. 

Bo now they want to impose upon us, 
through this measure before Congress, com¬ 
pulsory medical insurance. 

At the very outset let us analyze the so- 
called reasons given by them for this pro¬ 
posed measure. Only then we shall see how 
unfounded and shallow these “reasons” are; 
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and If the reason* rdvanced for the proposed 
legislation fall, then the proposed legislation 
falls with them. 

It seems that suddenly the state of the 
nation's health becomes a matter of grave 
concern to the authors of the measure. Is 
there really an emeigenoy confronting us? 
Bow seriotis is the condition of the nation's 
health that it should evoke such drastic 
soelalUslng of medicine and the medical pro- 
fessloo? Let us see. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Oo.'s sta¬ 
tistical bureau is one of the most autbortta- 
Uve sources of Information on the nation’s 
health. We are going to let the bulletin 
issued by the bureau answer these questions. 

Four of the most common and dangerous 
diseases that afflict children are whooping 
cough, measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria. 
The bulletin gives us two comparable B-year 
periods, 1931-dS and 1944-48, both years in¬ 
clusive. How eloquently they q;>eak for free 
medicine. 

During that period whooping oough de¬ 
clined 77 percent, scarlet fever dropped 92 
percent, and diphtheria and measles fell 78 
percent. Bays Dr. WUlford T. King, eco- 
professmr emeritus oi Vttvr Tork 
University: 

“That Is. In the last 6 years the chances 
that your child might die from one of these 
ailments was only one-fifth as great as in 
the first hall of the 1930*s. Does this mar¬ 
velous improvement show that there is some¬ 
thing radically wrong with the existing med¬ 
ical system?” 

Now, let us see what has happened to 
expectwcy of life of the new-born babe. 
Fifty years ago the average expectancy of 
life of a baby girl was 61 years; a baby girl 
born now has a life expectancy of 70 years. 

To the contention that the poorer elements 
have not received the benefits In health im¬ 
provement as have the more well to do 
groups, that being the main argument for 
socialized mediolne, the bulletin gives a still 
more eloquent answer. It shows that while 
60 years ago a colored girl baby's expectancy 
of life was 86 years, in 1946 it was 61 years. 
Here it may be pointed out that the colored 
baby's gain in expectancy was 7 years more 
than that of her white sister. Such are the 
disadvantages to the poor under private 
medicine. 

But they say that the poorer States do not 
have good medical care as the larger States. 
As that great American, A1 Smith, used to 
say: "Let us look at the record.” 

The poorest State In the country probably 
Is Mississlpid and the richest is New York. 
Ckivemment figures show that the death rate 
in Mississippi in 1919 was 12.8 but it de¬ 
clined to 9.2 in 1946, a drop of 8.1 points. 
During the same period the death rate In New 
York dropped from 13.9 to 11.1, a decline of 
only 3A points. Much less than the dedllne 
in the poorest State in the Unum. 

But, one may ask, by what process of rea¬ 
soning does one conclude that sodalleed, 
political, bureaucratic medicine can serve the 
people more efflclently than private medldne, 
spark-plugged by private enterprise. 

The exp^enee of 6,000 years of human 
history is against this oontmtlon. So is the 
experience of England. CHr William Y. Dar¬ 
ling, a member of the Parliament of Oreat 
Britain, while in this country, warned us 
against the socialism of England. 1 quote 
from the Conobxssxomai. Hxooud: 

“Some of the nostrums of my home coun¬ 
try have been freely d i s cu s s ed, and some have 
been ixracticed In the United States here and 
in Canada, and elsewhere. They are to the 

eot that the State can do something better 
for you than you can do it for yourself. 

“Before I go back to my country with its 
shilling's worth meat a weak. Its declining 
standards of life, its b u s in ess desperately 
entanglod, please let me tell yon, my fdends 
in the XiFnited St at es and Canada, ♦-bw t t he 
road Oreat Britain is traveling is the road 
you Should not traveL The axp^enoe is not 


worth While. It is a road which has led to 
the degradation and lowering of our human 
standards in which you and we believe. 

“There Is an old saying that few people in 
the world can learn anything except from 
their own experience. It is hoped that the 
American people will learn from this experi¬ 
ence without having to pass through a simi¬ 
lar ordeal.” 

Now, let us take a glance at what this so- 
called health measure btu is proposing to do. 

It Is not insurance in the real meaning of 
the word. It proposes a new tax to support 
a Government related and politically con¬ 
trolled medical system, with doctors, den¬ 
tists, nurses, drugs, hospitals, and, last but 
not least, patients, goose-stepping under It. 
This vast Bureau will collect the tax, control 
tbe money, set the rules, determine the na- 
txire, quality, and quantity of medical serv¬ 
ices, direct doctor and patient participation, 
thus dominating every citizen's medical af¬ 
faire, even the most intimate doctor-patient 
relationships. Whether one needs or even 
gets medical care or not will depend entirely 
upon the whim or pleasure of some bureau¬ 
crat. Thus the Azoerlcan people are not even 
having their cherished privacy in the matter 
of their medical affairt, with the local ad¬ 
ministrative boards, patterned after the 
British system, in possession of all the rec¬ 
ords. Becently the British Housewives League 
protested bitterly tbe resulting local gossip 
over family medical records. Do tbe Ameri¬ 
can people want that sort of thing in 
America? 

Nor is this thing new. It Is an importation 
from Europe. Most oerteinly, it is not native 
to America. The original author of the bill. 
Senator Wagner, was still a child in Ger¬ 
many when Prince Vcm Bismarck originated 
the thing which the social planners are 
pleased to call “health Insurance.” But the 
great Iron Ohancelor of Germany was more 
frank about It. He aald it was a method of 
subduing tbe people, so he called it a golden 
c hain aroimd the necks of the workers. 
Look at the German worker today. He gave 
up liberty for the promise of security. Now 
he has neither. The Italian and Russian 
workers have had the same experience. We 
are also beginning to bear the rumbling from 
the workers of England. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said that 
“those who give up eeeential liberties to gain 
temporary sectirity deserve neither liberty 
nor eecurity.” Here we may add that his¬ 
tory shows that they invariably get neither. 

This compulsory health insurance measure 
will put the “golden chain” (fool’s gold) of 
Bismarck around the necks of the workers 
of America. 

We doubt very much that the American 
people want to go 4 la Bismarck. However 
that may be, erne thing is certain: It is a 
cruel fraud upon the people to attempt to 
put over this ooetly eoelallstlc eradle-to-tbe- 
grave scheme at a time when they are too 
‘preoccupied to look at the price tag, both 
in treasure and loss of liberty—especially 
when tbe Nation is already burdened with 
an Indebtedneea and incurred obligations, 
direct or indirect, of over $300,006,000,000. 

In private voluntary Insurance companies 
the worker can obtain real health insurance 
at much leas cost and at the same time re¬ 
main free. K at any time be wants to cancel 
it, he can. But be cannot cancel this cradle- 
to-the-grave insurance. Like all sodallstlo 
■chemea. It to oomputoory. It to here where 
he exchangee hie Ubwties for the mere 
promise of security. He gives up his liberty 
to spend hto money ae he aees fit. Under 
this measure, he will give to the politicians 
a lifetime check-off on hto pay envelope. 
TSiey Will control the moneys which he oiher- 
wtoa would have usad tor medieal care, and 
with this control will come the Inevitable 
graft, followtd by third-rate medical aervice. 
Not only that, but he will lose tbe right to 
choose hto own family physician. Soma 


politician will do that for him. That Is the 
record. 

Also note this: The great insurance com¬ 
panies of America weathered the last depres¬ 
sion Just about 99 percent. This In contrast 
with about 8.000 municipalities and 1 State 
that defaulted on their government obliga¬ 
tions. Even Uncle Sam repudiated his 
solemn oblige tion to pay his creditors in 
gold. Says former Congressman Sam Pet- 
tlngUl: 

“If the worker goes In for this womb-to- 
the-tomb Insurance, he not only handcuffs 
himself for the rest of his life; he doesn’t 
even leave hto boy or girl a free choice. They, 
too. when they begin to woiic, will have to 
cough over to the State. The worker of to¬ 
day woiUd vote Government check-off against 
the bread and butter or hto unborn children 
at a time when conditions may have totally 
changed.” 

Besides the deetruotion of personal lib¬ 
erty the material cost of the measure will 
be staggering. 

Tbe beet estimates of tax economists range 
from 6 to 15 billion dollars. No one knows 
exactly. Its sponsors say they do not know. 
It to a step in the dark. Only a babe in arms 
would want to go in the dark, especially in 
matters of expenditures. 

Tax estimates range from 6 percent to 10 
percent on every pay obeck up to 94,800.00. 
half paid by tbe employee and half by the 
employer. The self-employed would pay the 
whole amount. Here to exorbitantly high 
prlc* for low quality medical service. For 
instance, no American would tolerate the low 
quality of medical service available to the 
average Engltohman u^der compulsory 
health Insurance. Yet. the British sjrstem 
went In the red over 8200.000.000 In 9 months 
of operation. It will take many millions 
in new taxes, not only In Britain but also 
hwe in America, to make up the deficit. For 
let us not forget that the American tax¬ 
payers have been underwriting soclaltotio 
England since its inception. 

StattotiOB show that it would require 
1,600,000 olorka, bookkeepers, administrators, 
collectors, and so forth, on the Federal pay¬ 
rolls to administer compulsory insurance. 
What a waste of medical dollars. 

There is no need for this waste. Over 56,- 
000,000 Americans now have voluntary health 
insurance In private Insurance companies 
and organizations such as the Blue Cross 
plan. This guaranteed medical, surgical, 
and hospital care costs about on tbe aver¬ 
age of 92.60 a month for the individual and 
96.60 for a family, irrespective of size. 

Thus the evidence to clear that compulsory 
Insurance proposal to economically unsound 
in that It entails staggering burdexu finan¬ 
cially, politically vicious In its implication of 
regimentation of the moet Intimate personal 
affairs of the citizen and replete with free¬ 
dom-destroying potentialities. What then, 
to the real objective of tbto eocialtoed medi¬ 
cal program, especially elnoe our great insur¬ 
ance companies are well able to supply all 
needed inaxirance? We shall let Mr. King 
tell it: 

“Clearly the aim to the tame as that of 
communistic programs everywhere. Namely, 
to make the diligent and the competent pay 
for the cere of the lazy and ahlftlesa. Tbe 
thrifty, efficient, hard-working man who hat 
about two children and earns 95,000 per yvar, 
to asked to pay into the health fund twice 
as much as hto happy-go-lucky, ne’er-do-well 
neighbor who has six children and eama 
only 92.600 per year. This to tbe crux of 
the whole matter. 'The proposed program 
to the very antlthesto of the basic principle 
of a free society—namely that every tub 
should stand on its own bottom, it to ob¬ 
vious Marxism in a new disguise.” 

The whole aodal-inzurance scheme la 
based upon the nwrally indefensible Socialist 
theory that individuals are entitled to things 
that they themselves have not earned and 
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on the politically vicious expedient which 
teaches that society owes everyone a com- 
lortable living whether or not he repays so¬ 
ciety by doing bis fair share of the world's 
work. 

The American people should get clear In 
their thinking one simple truth; That a 
social planner In Washington does not in 
any way differ from one in Moscow or Lon¬ 
don. They are Socialists at heart and there¬ 
fore enemies of the basic liberties of man. 

Have the opponents of this socialistic 
measure an American program more efficient? 
They have. Exactly as owners of cars once 
proved negligent are required to take acci¬ 
dent insurance, the American plan is to re¬ 
quire health-insurance policies In a similar 
way. We shall again let Mr. King explain it: 

"Since President Truman and the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association agree on objectives 
It Is a pity that they do not unite to back 
the most logical and least expensive proce¬ 
dure for assuring that everyone will be prop¬ 
erly protected, and that the ne'er-do-wells 
will not be allowed to sponge their care from 
the diligent. Let Government require every 
income recipient to purchase from one of the 
numerous private organizations in the field 
a policy giving himself and dependents ade¬ 
quate coverage. Let It be the function of 
Government to see that premiums are paid 
When due—^when necessary compelling de¬ 
ductions from wages and salaries—and let 
Government stop there. This program would 
call for no elaborate new machinery, would 
Interfere but little with individual freedom, 
and would preserve American competitive en¬ 
terprise. When this road Is open, why take 
the trail running down into the co-collectlv- 
1st bog?" 

If the supporters of this bill were really 
sincere In their concern for the "little fel¬ 
low" as they say they are. here Is a real pro¬ 
gram which will not cost the taxpayers a 
penny. Under the pretense of doing him 
good they are taxing him to death. The 
real picture shows that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is making this little fellow, the small 
man, smaller every day. 'To quote the words 
of Hon. James F. Byrnes, former Supreme 
Court Justice and Secretary of State. 

"If the 'little fellow' sends a message by 
telephone or telegraph he pays a tax. If 
he travels by railroad or bus he pays a tax. 
If he buys an automobile, the sale price 
Includes a tax. When he buys gasoline or 
oil he pays a tax. If he buys cigarettes, 
be pays a tax. If he goes to a football game 
or baseball game, he pays a tax. If his wife 
buys a pocketbook or cosmetics, she pays a 
tax, and If bis children go to a movie, they 
pay a tax. 

"The average working man must work 47 
days a year to earn the money necesasry to 
pay his taxes to the Federal Government. 
That Is almost 1 day out of every week. If 
the new programs now seriously proposed 
should be adopted he will have to pay In 
taxes the equivalent of his wages for an ad¬ 
ditional 20 days, making 67 days he will 
work each year for the Government Instead 
of for himself and his family. That Is what 
the Federal Government Is doing to the little 
fellow. 

"If the spenders really want to help the 
little fellow, they should allow him to keep 
more of the money he gets for his labor to 
spend as he pleases, Instead of having It 
taken from him and sent to Washington, to 
let bureaucrats spend as they think It should 
please him. 

"Men Intoxicated with power will never 
voluntarily surrender the power to spend the 
money of other people. Human nature does 
not change. The Government will not re¬ 
peal a single war tax now being collected un¬ 
less forced to do so by public sentiment." 

This Is what the social planners In Wash¬ 
ington are doing to the little fellow. Will 
the little fellow ever wake up? 

There Is something else they are doing to 
the little fellow. Let us quote their patron 


saint, whose doctrines they are following, 
as to the inevitable result of the policy of 
taxation sponsored by them. Said Karl 
Marx: 

"There is only one way to kill capitalism 
* * * by taxes, taxes, and more taxes.” 

Can it be possible that these social plan¬ 
ners may, after all, be deliberate In their 
taxing policies? Perish the thought. 

Your committee feels this fight for liberty 
Is peculiarly the function of the bar. For¬ 
mer President Holman, of the American Bar 
Association, recently subscribed to the same 
view. He said: 

"Ho movement in the history of the world 
for the Improvement of man’s conditions 
and the establishment of Justice among men 
has ever succeeded without the Influence 
and leadership of great and courageous law¬ 
yers. Yet lawyers generally are likely to de¬ 
vote themselves to the championship of in¬ 
dividual freedoms and private rights and 
are not inclined to act together against 
trends In law and government, which ac¬ 
tually Imperil individual liberty and private 
rights. They often fear that group action 
on their part may be Interpreted as politi¬ 
cal—as taking a position for or against a 
program of a particular political party." 

Your committee has no such fears and in 
this fight it Is simply standing by the phi¬ 
losophy stated by Theodore Roosevelt: 

"There Is no sport in life so rewarding as a 
hard fight for the right.” 

In closing may we leave this one thought 
with you. The question before us transcends 
In Importance every other question now be¬ 
fore the American people. It Is the question 
of liberty. It is a challenge to the bar to 
summon the people to again hear and heed 
the thundering voice of Patrick Henry that 
there Is something much sweeter and In¬ 
finitely more Important than life Itself, that 
there Is something much dearer and more 
fundamental than peace, and may we add. 
there Is something much safer than security, 
and that something is liberty. The liberty 
of the individual, as a citizen of a free coun¬ 
try and a free child of the eternal God. 

It is therefore recommended that the New 
York State Bar Association adopt the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

*‘Besolved. That the New York State Bar 
Association hereby approves and adopts the 
report of Its committee on Federal legisla¬ 
tion; it Is further 

^‘Resolved. That the proposal of socialized 
medicine would be destructive of the essen¬ 
tial liberties of the American people and 
should be defeated; It Is further 

"Resolved, That the officers of this associa¬ 
tion, Its executive committee, its committee 
on Federal legislation or any subcommittee 
thereof, be and they hereby are authorized 
on behalf of the association to do and cause 
to bo done all things necessary or appro¬ 
priate In pursuance of these resolutions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rzckabd Marlowx, 

Chairman. 


What Should Our Menage Be? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 

OF KEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I want to call to the 
attention of all Members of Congress and 
all policy makers In our Government who 
are directly or indirectly affiliated with 
the United States information and edu¬ 


cational programs, the following state¬ 
ment. “What Should Our Message Be?“ 
This statement, which was prepared by 
several leading social scientists, consists 
of notes on a positive program for United 
States Information Services abroad. In 
my opinion, this statement represents 
one of the clearest, most concise, and 
constructive analyses of our propaganda 
problem that has ever been written. 

As such, it deserves the special atten¬ 
tion of Congress and all public officials: 

What Should Our Mebsaqe Be? 
introductory note 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
help policy makers and those responsible for 
United States information and educational 
programs, both domestic and foreign, to 
clarify the fundamental, long-range goals of 
their programs, to specify our positive pur¬ 
poses, and thus to have some consistent basis 
for our day-to-day activities. 

While we believe that Improved facilities 
for getting this country’s message to the peo¬ 
ple of the world are badly needed, we believe 
it is even more important to be clear as to 
what this message should be. It must, 
among other things, be so designed that It 
will put the Soviets on the defensive. It must 
also ring with a practical idealism. 

In preparing this memorandum, we have 
tried to take Into account the most modern 
scientific interpretation of "human nature." 
the philosophical basis of communism, the 
current Soviet practices, and the full Impli¬ 
cations of democracy as a concept to which 
this country subscribes. 

The :tatement here puts the problem of 
what our message should be in general terms. 
Obviously the specific context to be used In 
different cultures and with different popula¬ 
tion groups at different times should be 
worked out with area specialists and could, 
as suggested In the strategy notes at the end, 
be guided by protests of various appeals. 

A. WHAT 18 THE REAL DANGER TODAY? 

Today, more than at any other time in the 
world’s history, the most Important thing In 
the world Is In danger—the human being, 
you, us—whoever you are, wherever you may 
live. 

Men and women everywhere are threat¬ 
ened by conditions which make It difficult 
or Impossible to work out their own destiny. 

The threats to human beings assume vari¬ 
ous forms In different parts of the world; 
millions of people, especially In Asia, are 
faced with the age-old problems of survival 
which they are eager to solve—the problems 
of food, shelter, clothing, and prevention of 
disease. Millions of people are thwarted in 
their struggles for self-improvement; at¬ 
taining higher standards for living from the 
soli, the forests, the mines, the shops, and 
factories; reducing Illiteracy: wiping out 
corruption and exploitation; attaining a 
greater participation in social and political 
life. 

Men and women everywhere are being de¬ 
nied the chance to develop as human beings 
should develop. People don’t want to be 
pushed around like toy soldiers. Man Is a 
living, human, Joyful, and suffering being. 
He has his own problems, and he solves 
them In his own way. 

Men know they are not equal, but they be¬ 
lieve they deserve equal consideration. They 
deserve the right to be different, the right 
to be themselves. These are fundamental. 
Inalienable rights that are biologically de¬ 
termined, not mere political slogans. 

Human beings have the capacity to choose. 
The opportunity to exercise this capacity of 
choice characteristic of man cannot be de¬ 
nied him without violating his very nature. 
TTils inviolable freedom of personality is the 
foundation for the structure of Individual 
rights and social obligations. 

Furthermore, we know that httman be¬ 
ings are value seeking. Men strive for order 
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dignity, for wortn ond gondnow. tor 
beauty and trutb. While none of uo ofver 
hoe 4Mr ever vrtti eee thoee vahiee, they «re 
atiU nore real to ua in our esperie&oe than 
the things we do eee. They oooeatute our 
nujot gratifying experieneee. The basio aoeet 
of values is that you can take them with 
you. And it is oharaotoriatie of man that he 
is never aatlafled with his lot. that he has 
the eapadty and the desire to emerge to 
higher, more satisfying levels of eholoe and 
experianoe. 

What is in danger today is not only manh 
physical survival but the hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of men in all parts of the world. Thmr 
Idans and dreams of a better life are in <hm- 
ger« their chances of attaining greater eecur- 
ity, their chance to participate in directing 
their own destiny, their opportunity to 
develop according to their own talents and 
Interests. The meaning of life is going to 

In short, what is in danger is the oono^ 
of man. Our goal should be to uphtdd the 
integrity of the human being at any cost. 
For the human being is the building stone 
cast away by some of the architects of our 
time. Yet human beings are the very cor¬ 
nerstone at a well-founded structure of 
humanity. 

B. wwT m MAW m nANornt 

A new and powerful enemy is out to 
destroy the dignity of man. to destroy those 
values of man’s spirit that make him human. 

Here are a few of the basic tenets of com¬ 
munism and some of the practices of the 
present Soviet regime which we must keep 
in mind as targets. 

1. The individual Is not Important. The 
hvaaaa being like you. like us. Just isn’t Im¬ 
portant at all in the mind of our new enemy. 
The human being’s choices are restricted, 
someone Is spying on him from morning till 
night. If he Is suspected of having an idea 
cf his own, be is likely to be tom from his 
home, never to return. 

In those areas of the world dominated by 
the Soviet regime, we find men living under 
a system which is frosen in a set of words 
they are forced to believe. The Soviet regime 
claims that its system is dynamic. In reality 
it Is static, stifling real change and progress. 
This system is ruthlessly on the defensive, 
afraid of Its own people unless they all fit 
the same mold, unless they all sell their 
souls to the state and its rulers. The Soviet 
regime is afraid to let its people believe in 
Qod. 

Under this regime no differences of opinion 
are tolerated. Any person, any idea contrary 
to those of the readme must be exterminated. 
There is no compromise, no pity, a nd any 
means are used to achieve the fixed and in¬ 
variable ideas of the ruler. 

This Soviet regime has created a fiction of 
the mass man. People are turned into groups 
or social molecules whose shape is deter¬ 
mined by their number. The life of the indi¬ 
vidual in all its manifestations is subordi¬ 
nated to a low common denominator iff a 
class interest. 

This mass man Is mechanically united only 
by external interests with all others. Be¬ 
cause the inner life of man is so infinitely 
diffeientlated, it is merely a stumbling block 
for the reallaatton of mass man. In order 
to turn individual man into mass man. it is 
imperative to exterminate the individual 
soul, the individual perBonallty» which is the 
root of the unique human being. For the 
mass man needs no personal thought, no per¬ 
sonal# feelings, no personal jmlgments. 

Hence man is called upon by the Soviets 
to give up his individually so that he can be 
tirnied into a spare part, an interchangeable 
screw, a’’social machine.’* The supreme goia 
is a purely quantitative combinatioh of mass 
particles, a meohanieed world which is to 
contain nothing but soulless machines 
oliedient to the will of a few. Man Is simply 
a number in a mass of statistics. 


But we know tt is a travesty of human life 
to regard man as an automaton. It is 
ee t en tiflc ally wrong. Modem astrophyics 
and phyaleo. with giant teleeoopee and ultra- 
SBlcrosoopea. have diaoovered that from the 
Mggaet star to the wnallest atom every partU 
ole that ocmetttutea matter hae an individu¬ 
ality Of Ite own. Modern biologists and 
phj^ologleti have proved that each living 
cell l ea ds Ite own individual eelf-centered 
life, that the principle of Individuation ia 
the heale trait In organic nature. 

Since the mesa man created ^ the Soviet 
regime eennot tolerate indivlduaUty. a whole 
system of devices has been created to destroy 
Individuality. What ia labeled ’’jUBtioe" is 
secret and arbitrary. There is a network of 
poUtical eeplonace, even high officials and 
the commlasara of the people are kept under 
co n s t a n t observation. 

In every respect the secret police of the 
Soviet regime constitutes a continuation of 
the last relics of medieval despotism. It is 
difficult for those who live in a free society 
to understand what this means, sometimes 
even to believe It. Some honest progressives 
who know nothing of Soviet conditions or 
Soviet politics may stUl hall Communism as 
a gospel of selvatlon containing a promise of 
a freer and better future for mankind. Such 
people must remember that Soviet eitleens 
are not even allowed to ask what their efforts 
are for. are not allowed to ask why this or 
that policy Is Imperative. 

3. The concept of materialism: The pres¬ 
ent soviet regime is putting into practice the 
Idea of Marx that material conditions com¬ 
pletely determine man's Ideas, beliefs, and 
hopes. Ideas are viewed only as reflections 
of what is outside man himself. Thus hu¬ 
man Ufe becomes a mechanical procees, in 
turn determined by the mechanical processes 
of economic life. For the Marxists and the 
present Soviet regime, ell science, art, re¬ 
ligion. and ethics are forced to obey the law 
of economics. 

All of this Is sclenttfleally outmoded. Is 
old fashioned in terms of modem scientific 
knowledge. For modem science in all 
fields—^In physios, In chemistry, astrophysics, 
psychology, biology—agrees that the Indi¬ 
vidual organism does not follow mechanical 
laws blindly but seems to play an active role 
in shaping its own destiny. Modem science 
regards materialism as an outmoded super¬ 
stition. The Soviet regime denies the fact 
of individual oreaUveness which all modem 
acienoe oonflrms. 

8. Destractlon as a method: The preaent 
Soviet regime believes that any means or 
uethods are good if they accomplish the 
ends the regime has in vlsw. This separa¬ 
tion of means and ends can only be Justified 
in a soeieW if the indivldvwl human being 
Is not taken into account. For if the indi¬ 
vidual personality is taken Into account, if 
wc ask what life Is for, then our means and 
ends are inseparable, are a part of each 
other, and no means are Justifiable which 
thwart the development of personality and 
the attainment of human values. Only by 
leaving out the welfare of the human being 
can the means of destruction be Justified. 

The present Soviet regime follows Marx’ 
dictum that "the hc^e of the spirit ia its 
alliance with violence." To be sure, violence 
and destruction are always excused by appeal¬ 
ing to some higher prtooi{deB. dass war¬ 
fare la a fundamental law. Bnemlea must be 
ruthlessly annihilated. Indlvldxutla muat be 
destroyed If thwe is even the slightest sus- 
picton that they wlU not follow blindly the 
regime’s demands. 

This tyranny of destruction is maintained 
at a hi|^ levd in all those vast areas of tha 
world which our new enemy now controls. 
Tftvtmj la enforced with the most modern 
weaponx so that a mere handful of people 
can keep mUlions of other human beings 
under complete snbjitgation and terror. 

such is the doctrine of destruction. But 
we know from the history of revolutions 


that they destroy one set of static ideas cmly 
to replace them with other static ideas. Ws 
know from nmdem bimoglcsl research that 
If ws try to change the course of genetic 
development by foroe. we do not get eon- 
structlve changes which teed to a new 
higher order species, but we get, rath«r. 
freaks and misfits. 

Both history and setenoe show that if we 
completely destroy existing forms of cellu¬ 
lar or aoeisl life, ws destr^ the possibUity 
of flowing in any direction. We destroy our 
base line. 

The arbitrary destruction of any class of 
Individuals, of original or deviating person¬ 
alities, destroys along with It the possibility 
of more rapid advancement for all people. 

4. The new Soviet Imperialism: XXirlng the 
last hundred years, nationalism has gained 
a powerful place in the Ideas of man. The 
idea of nationalism has become almost a 
religion. The Soviet regime Is exploiting 
the national self-interest of people to lure 
them into its own sphere of influence and 
eventually to dominate and exploit them for 
Soviet ends. 

The Soviets have grasped the implica¬ 
tions and quickly realised that they could 
be successful only If they took into account 
the new strong nationalistic tendencies, es¬ 
pecially in Asia. And so. as often before, they 
have shifted their International party line 
for reasons of expediency and have now 
come out as champions of "revolutionary na¬ 
tionalism." Temporarily they are soft-pedal¬ 
ling Marx’s idea that the words "national** 
and ’’bourgeois’’ are synonymous. And they 
will continue to soft pedal this idea until 
the Communists in these newly formed na¬ 
tions are strong enough to hold and main¬ 
tain their power In aU parts of Asia. 

Furthermore, the Communists are smart 
enough to realise that in these countries 
progress can come about only in step-by- 
step fashion. They reailxe that after people 
in a given colonial area have shaken off 
their former lords, the next step for them 
is the feeling of national pride. Thus we 
see that the present Communist regime in 
China is even more nationalistic than the 
Nationalists they replaced. The Communists 
in these areas proclaim that national and 
social liberation are two aspects of the same 
process. 

6. State capitalism and its consequences: 
While there Is much that can be said against 
competitive capitalism of the United States 
brand, there te even more that can be said 
against state capitalism as practiced by the 
present Soviet regime. For the Soviet brand 
of capitalism is much more sweeping than 
the United States variety. In modem Russia 
an aU-powerful state machine is the instru¬ 
ment of capitalism. Hence all the evils of 
capitalism are magnified. The state is able 
tc exploit manpower to a much higher de¬ 
gree than the most capitalistic trust in the 
United States could even dream of. 

It is important, therefore, that people 
everywhere be shown that the destruction of 
private capital does not abolish capital Itself 
but only funnels It Into fewer and fewer 
hands with greater exploitation possible if 
the people lose control of the government. 

6. The fate of working people: The present 
Soviet regime claims tbAt it holds tibe key 
to the salvation of the working class, the 
tolling masses. It must be stressed that 
the Soviet authorlxation collectivism has re¬ 
sulted In a monopoly of powef where there 
is no freedom left for the Individual worker- 
no freedom to choose his work, no freedom 
to quit his work, no freedom to bargain f v 
better wages or working conditions. The 
worker has become a tool, a cog in the great 
state machine. 

7. Soviet education: The aim of education 
in a Soviet-dominated area is the creation of 
useful Soviet cltteens who believe what they 
are taught and do what they are told. Orse 
the basic tenets of the Soviet regime are 
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accepted, there are ready-made anewere for 
everything. 

All education is so organized that no one 
may exceed a state-approved amount of 
knowledge. Soviet rtUers do not want to run 
the r isk of speculation and doubt about the 
wisdom of the state. They do not want 
personal opinions. Even personal criticism 
of capitalist warmongers, Wall Street im¬ 
perialism. etc., are undesirable. For all that 
is to be said about the evils of capitalism 
has already been said by the gods Marx. 
Lenin, and Stalin. Personal argument or 
elaboration of their themes is considered 
heresy. 

Therefore teachers are expected to preach, 
not to teach. They preach a new religion 
which they present as a science. 

8. Destruction of human values: In the 
Soviet regime, personal values rniist become 
party property. The party decides what ex¬ 
periences constitute the good, the true, the 
beautiful, the decent, the worth while. 

In the past, the center of life was religion. 
The word religion comes from “rellglo** 
meaning to be related to something higher. 
In the Soviet regime, an Individual belongs 
to a party, and “party" derives from “part." 
To belong to a party means to believe in a 
certain part or aspect. It is partiality In¬ 
stead of totality. 

Under the Soviet regime, the party is the 
state. This means that the part has swal¬ 
lowed the whole. To follow the party line, 
means to align oneself with the party that 
has usurped the whole. The totalitarian 
doctrine of the Soviet regime demands that 
man and human freedoms become State 
property. In the Soviet regime, the ideal of 
totality has deteriorated into totalitarian¬ 
ism. This means an enforced totality in¬ 
stead of one freely adopted. 

In this enforced absence of conflicting 
ideas and loyalties, an individual under the 
Soviet regime may gradually develop an 
emotional security. But his emotional se- 
ctirlty is that of a robot equipped by the 
State with a synthetic outlook on life. The 
State trains him with some skill and im¬ 
bues him with the faith that he is doing his 
part to bring about a Communist paradise 
everywhere. 

This robot security has the effect of chain¬ 
ing people down instead of pulling them up. 
It is based on blind faith; it makes for the 
suicide of man’s characteristics through 
freedom from freedom, through relieving man 
of the burden of choice and the responsibili¬ 
ties and satisfactions that come with choice. 
It creates a spiritual'vacuum, an inability to 
meet new situations. Under the Soviet re¬ 
gime the only measure of man is his working 
capacity. Ethics and morality are completely 
subordinated to what the leaders think is in 
the interest of the class struggle. Lenin 
wrote, “We deduce our morality from the 
facts and needs of the class struggle of the 
proletariat." 

We might well compare the attitude and 
pronouncements of Soviet leaders with the 
convictions and statements of the great 
teachers and leaders of all ages. 

Lao-tse and Confucius proclaimed charity 
as the basic rule of life. Christ said: “Love 
your enemies, bless them that persecute you." 
But Lenin declared: “It does not matter if 
three quarters of mankind is destroyed; all 
that counts Is that ultimately the last quar¬ 
ter should become Communist." 

Buddha proclaimed; "Man shall conquer 
anger by love, evil by good, avarice by gen¬ 
erosity, and the liar by truth." Lenin 
preached that the only means of dealing with 
opponents was to smash them. Oandhi de¬ 
clared: “The duty of a human being is to 
diminish hatred and to promote love." 
Stalin on the other hand pronounced: "Tou 
cannot defeat an enemy without learning 
to hate him with all your soul." 

Tolstoy considered love as “the highest and 
only law for human life." Lenin decreed: 


“The hate-laden cry of rage Is our only 
delight." 

Jefferson said: “The Ood who gave us life, 
gave us liberty at the same time." And 
Emerson concurred: "For what avail the 
plough or sail, or land or life, if freedom 
fall." But to Lenin “Freedom is a bourgeois 
prejudice." It is rather doubtful whether 
men like Jefferson, Paine, and Lincoln, who 
came out for freedom, can be termed as 
bourgeois. 

9. The Action of “sclentiflo socialism" as 
used by the Soviet regime: All Soviet goals 
and Soviet practices are masked under the 
cloak of the modern god science. The 
principles under which the regime operates 
are called laws—dialectical laws. Hence 
the Soviet citizen is made to feel that if 
things are happening according to a sclen- 
tiflc law. there can be no argtunent. But the 
Judgment of modern science denies the 
validity of the laws these Soviets label as 
scientific. 

C. WKAT ASX WX UTrXXXSTXD ZMt 

All of our Information programs should 
be permeated with the sincerity of our 
realization that the United States is one of 
the few areas in the world where the struggle 
for physical survival and economic recon¬ 
struction are not now the paramount issue. 
Furthermore, people in this country have the 
opportunity to participate in the formation 
of national policy. 

As a consequence, we see that it is largely 
up to us to do what we can to rescue the 
concept of man—offering help and bolding 
out hope. 

Since we are not primarily burdened with 
problems of survival and reconstruction, it 
is up to us to remind men and women every¬ 
where of the standards of value associated 
with a good life. These standards must be 
universal enough to appeal to all men and 
to win all: Chinese. Indians, Hungarians. 
Brazilians; merchants, fishermen, mothers, 
clerks, scientists, etc. 

These standards should serve as a com¬ 
pass which could direct men in any culture 
toward those goals that are common to 
human beings as such from whatever posi¬ 
tion they may be in now, from whatever 
basis, whatever system of government, what¬ 
ever level of culture or political development 
they may have now. 

Our Job is. then, to provide faith in the 
possibility of achieving these universal 
standards—a faith that people can feel sure 
enough about so they can tase it as a basis 
for evaluating political leadership and not 
blindly follow idols. Our standards must 
give them an answer to the question of 
“what for?" 

We have pointed out that values are things 
people can take with them. Man’s greatest 
security comes from faith in his values. 
What people ought to expect of their politi¬ 
cal leaders, then, is that they keep govern¬ 
ments as living and growing organizations 
for the realization of human values. 

If we can help people everywhere clarify 
the goals df human living, we can then point 
out to them that the Job we are trying to 
do and the Job we must all work together on, 
is much more than the Job of saving any 
particular system or form of government 
that any of us happen to have at the mo¬ 
ment. Systems of government, whether they 
be capitalism, communism, or socialism, 
must be viewed as methods of living to¬ 
gether which have been worked out and ac¬ 
cepted by different people at different times 
for reasons which are historically clear. 

The solution of man’s problem now, that 
of saving himself from an enemy who would 
destroy his very nature, will not be achieved 
merely by substituting one system for an¬ 
other system. What Is needed is a clear 
statement of the goato for which all people 
are striving. Then people can choose and 
develop whatever social techniques, public 


or private, appear best suited to the achieve¬ 
ment of these goals. 

We must constantly recall to people and 
to ourselves, all the great values which were 
created in the past in order to establish and 
defend the value of man. We must show 
that those who bid us forget the past, rob us 
of our spiritual heritage. What we know 
about the meaning of life is not a modem 
discovery, it is not the new look of a pass¬ 
ing vogue. The values of life have been 
established by experiences that reach back 
thousands of years. They are the net profit 
of the accumulated wisdom of Innumerable 
cultures. No individual, no group, no na¬ 
tion, no system has a monopoly on wisdom. 

We must point out that different freedoms 
are needed in different cultures today, and 
that we must not try to impose on people 
one set of freedoms they do not want for 
other sets of freedoms they do want. 

People in different parts of the world have 
learned to want different freedoms. What 
means a lot to some doesn’t mean much to 
others. Instead of trying to convert other 
nations to adopt fully our point of view, 
our “way of life," we must rather attempt to 
avail ourselves of the specific national genius 
of each country in order to fit our concepts 
to the needs of that individual country, with¬ 
out in the least compromising with our 
goals. 

We must show that freedom is not an end 
in itself, but that the quality of freedom is 
measured by what a person does with it. 

We must make it clear that freedom in¬ 
volves great personal responsibility, that 
there is no such thing as freedom from 
freedom if men are to be themselves and to 
develop as nature has prescribed. Freedom 
is not license but the responsibility for the 
realization of human values. 

We must recall that men in western de¬ 
mocracies have evolved codes of laws, includ¬ 
ing the protection of personal freedoms 
through the right of trial by Jury, to guard 
themselves against arbitrary rules that might 
be set up by the state or other self-consti¬ 
tuted authority. 

The fact of man’s increasing interdepend¬ 
ence on other men, because of our techno¬ 
logical development, exchange of goods and 
ideas, etc., miut be emphasized and the 
consequences made clear. We see that sud¬ 
denly in the course of histcny we have all 
been made neighbors. We see that many 
of the things we need for an abundant life 
are produced and maniifaetured by others. 
Just as the things we produce and manufac- 
tme are needed by them. It rn'ist become 
apparent that each individual can achieve his 
own purposes only insofar as he takes into 
account and respects the purposes and goals 
of other people whom his behavior affects. 

In the long run, no one individual can do 
what he wants to do unless other people are 
allowed to do what they want to do. Hence 
the necessity of international laws, interna¬ 
tionally enforced. The very fact that we 
have established personal contact with the 
people of all nations, cultures, colors, and 
creeds has changed the vague notion of 
“mankind" and has confronted people every¬ 
where with attitudes which call for wide 
horizons, understanding, and charity. This 
we all have to learn and practice if the idea 
of one world is to become a reality. 

Among other things, we must show that 
our loyalty to our own country does not make 
us disloyal to our fellowmen in other coun¬ 
tries. We should work for the common use 
of the world’s resources, for a commpr flag 
to fly with our own. 

We must constantly emphasize our inter¬ 
est in the Russian people and the people of 
the satellite countries, clearly and constantly 
distinguishing between the Soviet regime 
and the dictatorships in satellite countries 
on the one hand, and the people who live 
in those areas and their national symbols 
on the other band. We tofust indicate to 
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tb«m tta«t «U ot tti abMf coouium pwpotM 
M hunmn Mugs. W« mutt abow tbam tbat 
we sr« wUttng to mate aaorUioM to help them 
oonctetaly* 

We aboul4 mate tt elear that tbla poeltlon 
of oure Is not a trumped-mp ideanam for 
propagande purposes. It la. rather, the most 
hard-headed, yet the most etiUghtened. kind 
of realism. We know that In helping them 
we help oumelves. Xt txims out that this 
hard-headed realism to one which can only 
be achieved by praetlclttg the Golden Ride. 

ainoe we beUeve that Individuals are the 
most Important things In the world, and 
since we see tbat IndlvlduaU are now In 
danger, we unhesitatingly accept the Ideals 
of democracy. We do this because democ¬ 
racy pledges Itself to regard the Individual 
as sacred. Tbat is its keystone. That Is why 
nations everywhere say, “We stand for de¬ 
mocracy.** That is why the soviet regime is 
exploiting the slogan '‘democracy** for Its 
perverted and distorted alms. 

D. WKT OOB DErXNSX nUBnUUTXOMSV 

People want peace. Grasping this better 
than we have, Russia has beat us to the 
peace offensive. It strengthens her position 
not only behind the iron curtain but also 
abroad, especially In Germany, our first and 
unwilUng line of defense In Europe. The 
Russian peace offensive has trapped many 
honest people everywhere. 

We can recognise tbat while we still have 
to defend ourselves against those who do not 
yet see what Is best for them, for us. for 
everybody, that huge armaments and de¬ 
fense preparations are not goals In them¬ 
selves. Instruments of war are old-fash¬ 
ioned. outmoded Instruments which most 
men never want to use. 

We must make It clear that we know war 
Is wrong. We know It Is wrong to kill 
people, to hurt them, to starve them, to de¬ 
stroy their homes and their factories. We 
must make It elear that we oppose the trend 
by which war is In danger of beooxnlng an 
end In itself. 

And yet we know there are some things 
worse than war—the slavery of bondage of 
our bodies, our minds, our souls. Hence 
we must resist all threats of Soviet Im¬ 
perialism and domination wherever they may 
be found. For. as Daniel Webster said: “God 
grants liberty only to those who love It. and 
are always ready to guard and defend It.'* 

What we are fighting lor. then. Is time for 
people to see In their own experience tbat if 
we will act together we can raise our levels 
of security, can increase the range of our 
eatlafactlons In peaceful ways. We are fight¬ 
ing for time so that we can show people that 
Ideas and institutions ebould be Judged ac¬ 
cording to the way they affect Individuals, 
that every happening must be Judged from 
an Individual point of view. 

We must stress that the time we are fight¬ 
ing for is also a time which we feel must be 
used by the genius of each national group 
to work toward the common goal of humanity 
In Its particular way according to Its customs 
and its own traditions. Otherwise there 
can be no lasting success and progress for 
them or for us. 

We also want time , to demonstrate to the 
people in Soviet-dominated areas that the 
so-called scientific foundations on which 
the Soviet regime bases its policy are essen¬ 
tially unscientific and reactionary. 

We want time to demonstrate the falsity of 
the assumptions on which the Soviet regime 
onerates—assumptions which thev have 
taught people to hcUeve by refusing them the 
right to complete information. Among the 
wrong assumptiozu now expressed by the 
Soviet regime are: 

1, The assumption that the contradiction 
between capital and labor la bound to grow. 
(Preoisety the opposite seems to be the trend 
In the United States.) 

a. The assumption that the prdietariat will 
be increasingly oppressed and that ifionop- 


oly capltailam will attain increasingly greater 
profit. (Again, exactly the reverse trend is 
found in the United States.) 

8. The assumption that capitalism will be¬ 
come increasingly more imperialistic. (This 
is belled by recent events such as the Brit¬ 
ish withdrawal from India, the Marshall 
plan, etc.) 

4. Ever-increased rivalry between capital¬ 
istic states for colonial areas. (Wltneaa the 
role of the United Nations here.) 

6. The assumption that the proletariat 
will revolt spontaneously in increasing meas¬ 
ure. (Tnls is not occurring in western coun¬ 
tries.) 

6. The assumption that there will be an 
increase in the hatred of capitalistic coun¬ 
tries for Socialism In any form. (But note 
our basically good relations with England, 
with the Scandinavian oountrlee, and with 
Yugoslavia.) 

7. The assumption that there will be an 
increase In the resentment of the proletariat 
of preparations for defense or war against 
Soviet socialism. (This is belled by the fact 
that the workingman in the United States 
is Just as cognizant of the threat the Soviet 
regime has for him as anyone else.) 

We must constantly show tbat the Soviet 
regime has not kept promises to workers but 
has only made them slaves; it has not kept 
its promises to peasants and farmers; Its 
appeals to intellectuals, scientists, and 
artists have been tricks which have stifled 
their talents and creativity and forced a 
complete disregard of scientific truth and of 
universal human values. 

We must also stress that our defense prep¬ 
arations are to give us time to work out 
some of otir own problems. We must be 
frank In acknowledging that In spite of the 
high standards we have so far achieved, there 
is still a good deal of housecleaning to be 
done in our own country, i. e., sltun clear¬ 
ance. racial discrimination, etc., and that 
we are engaged in this housecleaning. We 
should also indicate that through the United 
Nations we are concerned with methods of 
banishing vestiges of capitalistic imperialism 
at the same time we try to keep colonial 
peoples from Soviet ezulavement. 

We must make it clear that our whole 
point 4 program Is one designed to help peo¬ 
ple help themselves. We must make It clear 
by our deeds as well as qur words that we 
refuse to say to anyone, “Here Is bread If 
you will think the way I do—If you will do 
as I say.*’ 

These are the fundamental reasons why 
we are determined to defend ourselves and 
other people who are still free of Soviet dom¬ 
ination from the new enemy that confronts 
man. 

The time we are fighting for Is time to 
prevent world war in altogether. It Is not 
merely time to postpone the day of Its out¬ 
break. If we can make this point clear. It 
should provide people with hope, replacing 
the current despair of those who wonder 
what's the use of all their effort anyway. 

X. WHAT WB ouom TO BXMEMBXE 

We must make it clear that we do not 
want to Impose; we do not want to destroy. 
We oppose only those who would Impose and 
who would destroy to achieve their ends. 

We must make It clear that neither we, 
nor any other nation or group, have a pat¬ 
ent on democracy. We should make it clear 
that whatever has proved good in socialism 
can be adopted by men without at the same 
time selling their souls and forfeiting their 
Individually. We must make It clear that 
whatever has proved good In capitalism can 
be accepted by men without sacrificing their 
security and destroying their own chances 
for self-development. 

We must make It tieav that we are not out 
to save any particular form of capitalism or 
any particular form of society, but that we 
are concerned only with the rescue of man 


who stands in mortal danger. We do not 
want to force on people anywhere what the 
people in any one country happen to think is 
best. For we know that change is the rule of 
nature and hiunan nature and we have faith 
that In the distant future men will create 
social and political organizations which will 
better provide for the lot of the individual 
and for lasting peace than any system de¬ 
vised to date. 

We should try to point out that wo do 
not regard democracy as an end In Itself. 
TO consider democracy as an end In Itself 
is to kill human life by reducing it to a 
single dimension. This Is the mistake the 
Nazis made, the mistake the Soviets are 
making today. 

It is what we do with our democracy that 
matters; It Is what we do with our freedom 
that matters. 

If we are to avoid blunders, to avoid in¬ 
sulting people, we must make every effort 
to understand the national and cultural 
bases within which these people operate and 
take these fully into account, capitalizing 
with complete sincerity and without any 
condescension on the national genius and 
the cultural pride found in almost every 
land. 

To remember about Europe: An Informa¬ 
tion program for European countries can 
only be successful If It takes Into account 
the European concept of the United States. 
While this concept may strike us as wrong, 
the assumptions behind It are there, and 
we must do what we can to change them 
before we can make any headway. 

We must understand that, while Europe 
to battered. It to not defeated. The people 
In Europe feel that they are caught in a 
vise, and they are likely to resent Imposition 
by the United States Just as they resent 
sovletlzatlon. 

The European outlook on life Is basically 
different from that of the United States. 
Europeans see the United States as a utili¬ 
tarian country where everything is measured 
by practical success. This concept is for¬ 
eign to most Europeans, who are likely to 
regard man primarily as an Individual who 
thinks, feels, and lives, not as a person who 
merely produces. Thus the European has 
a relatively disinterested attitude In the 
material luxuries of life. 

The stress In Europe to laid more on cul¬ 
ture than It to on civilization. Europeans 
know from experience tbat culture creates 
civilization, while civilization never creates 
culture. Europeans view the United States 
as a civilized country In a technological 
sense, but are likely to feel that the United 
States to lacking In the cultural values neces¬ 
sary for spiritual leadership. Therefore, it 
to most Important to convey to Europeans 
Information concerning our cultural values, 
showing them that we believe In such values, 
and that efficiency, productive capacity, and 
''success’’ are not our only yardsticks. 

Europe to also unsympathetic to the tense¬ 
ness of the United States pace, to our hustle 
and b\38tle. For example, Europeans enjoy 
''wasting” their time In “Idle talk.” For they 
believe that the time Isn’t wasted and tbat 
the talk Isn't Idle. The replacement of 
Viennese coffee houses by snack bars is 
symbolic of our “eat and run” attitude and 
is likely* to go against the grain of the Aus¬ 
trian spirit. 

We must reexamine what we are offering 
to the people of Europe. Are we offering lib¬ 
eralism and democracy wrapped in an opti¬ 
mistic package? This approach would be 
doomed to falluiw. For Europe has been dis¬ 
illusioned. The ideas we are offering Europe 
were born in Europe in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and then transplanted to the United 
States. Now we are bringing these same 
ideas back as a new promise of hope to Eu¬ 
rope, without regard for the fact that the 
e;q>erieneeB of the European people in the 
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last aoo years have steeped them In skepti¬ 
cism. Burope has seen the perversion of 
Socialist promises of equaUty into dictator¬ 
ship. of global promises being broken and 
perverted into global wars fought on Btwo- 
pean soil. The United States has escaped 
these historical disappointments, and there¬ 
fore retains the optimistic faith which most 
people in Exirope have lost. While we believe 
in our promises, Burope is doubtful. 

When we deal with Europe we ought to 
reallae that Europeans are not children who 
can take only sugar-coated pills. Buropeans 
have come to accept struggle and suffering as 
an essential part of life. This is doubtless 
one reason why Marxism had a omrtaln appeal 
to many Europeans since Marxism does not 
promise any easy evolutionary progress. 

We must not promise peace and ask for 
rearmament, for Buropeans will doubt our 
honesty. We must not promise free enter¬ 
prise and stress the necessity of a war econ¬ 
omy. for Europeans will doubt our sincerity. 
We must not ask for sacrifices and then try 
to disgtUse them as favors. We must choose 
our words carefully, for Europeans are wary. 

We must take into account the virility of 
Buropean nationalism and remember that 
there are still relatively few people in Europe 
who can conceive of a United States of Eu¬ 
rope. The strength of natlonallF'n in Eu¬ 
re^ may be illustrated with reference to 
what happened to the concept of socialism 
which started out as an international con¬ 
cept. Almost Immediately the idea was 
monopolised by nationalistic tendencies: in 
Italy socialism was perverted by Mussolini 
to fascism, in Nazi Oermany to national 
soclaliam, in the Soviet Union into na¬ 
tionalist bolshevism. The present Titoism 
and recent splitting off of French and Italian 
Communist leaders who are motived by na¬ 
tionalism and who resent Soviet imperialism 
further indicates the trend. 

At this time, therefore, the wise course of 
action would seem to be to bolster national¬ 
ism rather than to weaken it. For if com¬ 
munism can be broken up into various na¬ 
tional brands its danger to the wctfld as a 
whole will be considerably decreased. 

In short, if we want to deal successfully 
with Burope, we must see her the way she is 
and the way she sees herself—-not the way 
we want her to be. We must know each 
country’s history, its prides and prejudices, 
and we must act on this knowledge. 

What to remember about Asia: If we want 
to deal successfully with Asia, we must real¬ 
ise, as the Soviets have, that the main driv¬ 
ing force in Asia is an upsurge of national¬ 
ism. The Asiatic approach to the world and 
its problems is a consciously nationalistic 
one. 

And we must realize, as the Soviets have 
done, that if we want to win the people of 
Asia as our friends, we must help them on 
their level, not on ours. There is no use 
sending machinery which the people of Asia 
do not know how to use. If we send machin¬ 
ery, we must send along experts who speak 
the language and who understand the minds 
and the problems of the people they are 
going to work with. What we send and how 
it is to be used must be decided with their 
full participation and initiative. If we can 
do this and make them feel that we are try¬ 
ing to help them to help themselves, we will 
diipel their present distrust of us and of 
foreign intervention and we will thereby de¬ 
bunk the falsehood of the Soviet-inspired 
myth of tlnited States imperialism. 

People in Asia believe that we are trying 
to impose a form of government and a cul- 
t^Q:e without regard to their own needs. 

People in Asia believe that we think they 
are an inferior race and that their cultures 
are below our own. Educated Asiatics tend 
to look on western culture as yoimg, im¬ 
mature. 

Since the people of Asia are struggling for 
survival, they are not ready to appreciate our 


emphasis upon mechaniaation, on mass 
production, and so forth. Fw example, in 
those areas of Asia where fertility of the soil 
makes the going easier, people still do not 
believe In working for more than is needed. 

People In Asia have seen the United States 
talk democracy and then actively aid im¬ 
perialism and dictatorship. 

People In Asia have seen the United States 
talk private enterprise and at the same time 
exploit Asiatics. 

If we want to deal successfully with the 
people of Asia, then we must not only under¬ 
stand them as they are, but understand how 
they see us. 

r. WKT THIS MSSSAOX; WB1‘ Atl. OUB 
M1S8A0XS? 

People everywhere are being deluged by 
propaganda. They^are being asked to believe 
certain claims, to 'support certain ideas, to 
rally around certain slogans. 

We are simply trying to tell other people 
how we see things. We. as a people, are 
trying to communicate with other people as 
individuals, as fellow human beings. We are 
trying to present a point of view as we hon¬ 
estly see it now—a point of view we honestly 
believe, a point of view we are trying to work 
out in actual practice. 

The people in our own country and in all 
areas not dominated by the Soviet Union 
have free access to information, to facts, to 
current events. If we distorted these in any 
way for propaganda purposes we would de¬ 
stroy the confidence of the millions of people 
in our own land and abroad who are con¬ 
cerned with communicating with each other 
and working out better ways of living. We 
are not so stupid as to resort to the technique 
of the big lie, which may prove temporarily 
successful for the dictator, but which history 
shows eventually ends in disaster for him 
and his followers. We believe with Lincoln 
that “truth is generally the best vindication 
against slander.” 

We realize that the people in our own land 
and in other lands will be willing to make 
personal sacrifices only if they believe in the 
goals they are trying to attain. Above all, 
we realise that these goals must be goals for 
individuals themselves, net meaningless ab¬ 
stractions. Men everywhere will sacrifice 
comfort and material security if they believe 
this will preserve their integrity and their 
inner security, or if by such sacrifice they can 
attain the integrity and security they do not 
have now. 

We believe that people everywhere are try¬ 
ing to do their best as they see it, and that 
all of us can do better for ourselves and for 
each other if we can communicate to each 
other our needs and aapirations, our hopes 
and fears, and work peacefully together for 
those goals common to all men. 

The goals we subscribe to have not been 
arrived at hastily. We have consulted the 
most advanced scientific men in all countries 
where men can think honestly. We have 
also studied what the great religious prophets 
and the wise men of different ages and coun¬ 
tries have said, and we find that they, too, 
support Vbat we believe to be the goals of 
life. 

With these goals in mind, it is up to each 
individual, each group, each nation, to de¬ 
cide .what is best; to decide what is right. 
The decisions men everywhere make today 
are terribly Important—maybe more impor¬ 
tant than the decisions men have had to 
make anywhere, anytime. 

We realise that there are millions of people 
In Soviet dominated areas who are not free 
to choose, who cannot do what they really 
think Is best and right without losing their 
lives. We want them to remember that 
even If their own rulers may be against them. 
Against anyone who wants to develop as an 
Individual and be himself, that there are 
millions of pec^le, millions of fellow human 
beings and fellow oltlnens of the wwld out¬ 
side Soviet dominated areas, who are ready 


to work with those people inside the Soviet 
areas whenever the oppe^unity permits. We 
want to hold out hope to those who are help¬ 
less and persecuted. 

Our chief difficulty In communicating with 
people in Soviet dominated areas is hot one 
of geographical boundaries. The greatest 
obstacle la not the iron curtain which tries 
to shut out truthful information about the 
rest of the world. The greatest difficulty is 
rt. ;her to pierce the iron mold Into which 
the minds of Soviet cltlsens have been cast 
for the last S3 years through no fault of their 
own. 

For this reason, our message ihust have 
maximum plausibility. And we must re¬ 
peat our message over and over again if we 
are to break this iron mold. 

None of us can sit back and Indulge in 
mental speculations about what we should 
do. Leisurely times have passed. The 
hour has struck and it is time for action. 

What we are trying to do in our com¬ 
munications is to show people everywhere 
why we feel that the purposes of the 
Soviet regime are completely inimical to 
the purposes of human beings as such, and 
why we uphold, the dignity of the individ¬ 
ual, the freedom of people to choose and 
make decisions for themselves. Our com¬ 
munications must show the possibility of 
self-development at the same time the 
physical needs and standards of living of 
people everywhere are raised as they should 
and must be. 

While it is Important to act, it is even 
more Important to know why we are act¬ 
ing. what we are acting for. The quality of 
our action depends upon the quality of our 
purposes. 

G. WHAT, IN Baxxr, IS oua MX88AGX; otra 
cfiXDO? 

We believe that human beings every¬ 
where are born with common needs and 
aspirations; that chief among the char¬ 
acteristics of man is his ceaseless desire 
to improve the quality of living; that this 
requires freedom from want and freedom 
from fear, together with freedom to choose 
and freedom to help shape his own des¬ 
tiny; that any group, nation, or Ideology 
which attempts to impose a fixed way of 
life on other individuals is committing a 
crime against human nature and the spirit 
of man; that it Is the responsibility of all 
people everywhere to help their fellow 
human beings create whatever conditions 
they feel hold out the possibility of making 
their living more abundant according to 
their own cultural heritage. 

We believe in the perfectibility of man. 

We believe that we and others will achieve 
a better society only when we and they be¬ 
come better men. 

We believe that if action is kindled by 
charity and love, it can never be wrong. 

All this we believe. 

Only by acting on these beliefs will we be 
able to live more abundant lives ourselves. 
In a world where each of us depends on so 
many others, the chance for any of Us to 
be increasingly free of want, free of fear, 
free to choose, free to be omselves, depends 
on the chance of others to be eqxudly free; 

STATXOT HOTIS 

1. To solidify our position, concentrate 
especially on the people of the would whose 
minds are not already in iron molds, 1. e., 
those who share some of our traditions, 
goals, assumptions, and hope. 

2. A criterion for each message used by 
the United States Information Service 
(whether broadcast, leaflet, etc.) should be: 
If someone asked a person who had heard a 
VOA broadcast, and so forth, the quMUon 
”What did it say?” could the listener teU 
him? That la, was the message dlear, unam¬ 
biguous, simple, pointed, plausible, not easUy 
distorted? 
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S. It U pOMibto bjr tneane pre.twrtt on 
•moll MunplM of o population to determine 
In adeance what partloular eontest for our 
Information and education programs will be 
most plausible and most effective. BucU 
tests are relatively simple to oonduet on 
peofde not now living within the Soviet 
sphere of influence and some information 
concerning the best argumente to use with 
persons who are In Iron curtain countries 
might be obtained by careful Interviewing 
of displaced pwsons, etc. The use of this 
method can greatly aid us in pointing up 
our message to sp^flc cultures and in no 
way Implies that we are being arttfleiai or 
untruthful. It means essentially that, like 
a good general, we are trying to determine 
weak 8]^ before we put on our malor 
offensive. 

4. Use Irony where possible. Don’t pay the 
tribute of taking everything the U. 8. 8. B. 
says and does seriously. Make use of oar- 

^sT^k slogans, watch for phrases that 
catch hold, repeat them often. But choose 
slogans with great care since people have 
been deluged with them. 

0. Avoid words spoiled by Soviets. De¬ 
scribe what the names are naming. 

7. Accompany, supplementally, Voice of 
America, etc., abroad with a Voice for 
America at home. This should be a short, 
16 to 20 minute weekly report to the people 
telling them how things stand, giving the 
“what forV along with the “how-to-do's.’* 
If possible, this should be done by the Presi¬ 
dent. If not. possibly by a neutral voice with 
State or Gatdnet backing, etc. 

(Non.—The ideas ex pr e s se d in this mem¬ 
orandum can be documented with evidence 
from many sources. We could, for example, 
give the opinions of outstanding scientists 
that the Soviet concqstion at “materialism” 
is now regarded only as a simcrstitlon. We 
could cite the views at leading scientists con¬ 
cerning the importance of values in human 
life. There la ample evidence that Soviet 
totalitarianism is contrary to the develop¬ 
ment of the individual personality. This 
statement was written in the hope that it 
would prove useful. Since the writers believe 
it should stand on its own feet, they feel 
that the addition of their names la irrele¬ 
vant. If you can use it in any way, they will 
be happy to have you use it. It is common 
property.) 

The Need lor a Uailod Stafoi Medical 
Acadenp 

EXTENSION OF REMAREOS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

(w MBw rom 

m THE BOUSE OF BEFRBSENTATTVES 
Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER, Mr. Speaker, I i^ould 
like to call to the attention and con¬ 
sideration of my coUeaguee in this House 
a bill which 1 introduced on May 2. I 
want to explain this bill as briefly as 
possible. I am hopeful enough to be¬ 
lieve that the proposal it contains will 
arouse widespread interest in this leg¬ 
islative chamber, as well as in the coun¬ 
try at large, to warrant prompt and early 
adoption of the proposal 

My blU, H. R. 3231, calls for the es¬ 
tablishment of a United States Medical 
Academy, along the Unes of the Military 
Academy at West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. The purpose of 


this bill is to increase the number of 
phsrsleians and dentists who would be 
available for our Armed Forces, for the 
United States Public Health Service, and 
for other governmental activities re¬ 
quiring medical service. 

Through the establishment of this 
medical academy we shall not only help 
to eliminate the shortage of doctors 
which exists in the Federal Qovemment, 
but we shall also help to remedy the 
serious shortage in the country as a 
whole. At the same time, the creation 
of such an Institution would insure a 
new source of specially-trained and 
readily available nucleus of medical men 
In Government services around which 
the necessary expansions could be un¬ 
dertaken in times of emergency, with¬ 
out straining and draining the supply 
of medical men. 

All of us are acutely aware of the doc¬ 
tor shortage today, which was serious 
enough before the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, but which has grown considerably 
worse since then due to the crying need 
for doctors In the Armed Forces. Nearly 
a year ago, in June 1250, the Army called 
for 2,167 doctors who were needed imme¬ 
diately to help meet the new emergency 
resulting from the Korean crisis. Since 
then Congress has found it necessary 
to provide for a draft of doctors. The 
Department of Defense has set a new and 
Increased goal for men in uniform, which 
will require an additional 4,000 doctors 
to meet the needs of our expanding 
Armed Forces for proper medical care. 
Leas than 10 days ago. on April 23. the 
Defense Department asked selective 
service authorities to draft 1,202 phy¬ 
sicians during the months of July, Au¬ 
gust, and September. If it continues at 
this rate, how can we avert a disruption 
of our civilian medical services? 

Needless to say, that we are determined 
our Armed Forces should have the best 
possible medical care. But we should be 
equally concerned that the families of 
men in the service, their parents, wives, 
and children, are not deprived of the 
medical attention which they must have. 
It must also be remembered that our 
cities may someday become enemy tar¬ 
gets and be exposed to enemy attacks 
from the air. In the event of such at¬ 
tacks, or in the case of serious epidemics 
or other emergencies, we must be fully 
prepared to render medical care to the 
civilian population over and above the 
normal civilian needs for such care. 

Only a short while ago. Dr. Howard 
Rusk, Chairman of the Health Resources 
Advisory Committee in the National Se¬ 
curity Resources Board, warned that wo 
can expect a shortage of 22,000 doctors in 
this country by 1954, only 3 years from 
now. A year ago we knew we needed 
more doctors. Today we are faced with 
the stark reality of desperately trying to 
stretch Inadequate manpower to meet 
the needs in a time of national crisis. 
Must we wait until it is too late or until 
the health situation in the United States 
is dangerously impaired before we take 
any effective action? 

I submit that even without the urgent 
need brought about by the present crisis, 
it Is necessary for our Government to 


establish as soon as possible a United 
States Medical Academy. Let me em¬ 
phasize that this proposal is not one aris¬ 
ing entirely or solely out of the present 
emergency. On the contrary, the 
emergency merely accents the need for 
action which we should have taken long 
ago. 

Throughout our history medical offi¬ 
cers in the armed services—unlike the 
military officers who have been gradu¬ 
ated from West Point or Annapolis—had 
to subsidize their cwn medical education 
and training. Why should it not be pos¬ 
sible for the Federal Government to train 
the doctors it requires for its medical 
services at Government expense, in the 
same manner it trains a nucleus for our 
military staffs? Indeed, a medical 
academy would add a new complement 
of doctors each year to meet Government 
needs. It would also, I am convinced, 
enable military medicine to acquire a 
professional career status which it de¬ 
serves. and It would unquestionably serve 
as a very encouraging factor in the de¬ 
velopment of new fields of medical 
knowledge. 

Military medicine, as we all know, has 
some special problems. It must be con¬ 
cerned with the human factors Inherent 
in military service In the Arctic region 
and in the tropics. It must study physi¬ 
cal problems which arise from jet-pro¬ 
pelled planes, or in submarines. It is 
concerned with mass training, global 
war. and the use of unconventional 
weapons. Moreover, it has another im¬ 
portant distinguishing feature which is 
sometimes overlooked, namely, pre¬ 
ventive medicine—^the problem of keep¬ 
ing men and women fit for service and of 
maintaining adequate health and sanita¬ 
tion measures. Most medical schools to¬ 
day properly put major emphasis upon 
diagnosis and cure of disease, frequently 
at the expense of courses in preventive 
methods and techniques. 

These special medical problems of the 
military are merely noted here without 
specifle recommendations as to the pro¬ 
posed Academy’s curriculum, of course. 
Clearly, they represent fields of special¬ 
ization. Just as clearly, the basic courses 
offered in the Medical Academy would 
duplicate the courses given in every good 
medical school in the country. Gradu¬ 
ates of the Academy would be trained 
first as doctors and then as specialists. 

Mr. Speaker, we should have built such 
a medical academy a long time ago, be¬ 
cause the Armed Forces need it, the 
Government health services need it. and 
the country needs it. Today we must be 
moved by extremity and urgency to es¬ 
tablish such a school so that the Fed¬ 
eral Government can, in the future, as¬ 
sume its fair share and responsibility in 
helping to supply the doctors it must 
have for its own services, in peace as 
well as in war. 

The proposed legislation contains the 
following major provisions: 

First. It creates the United States 
Medical Academy along lines similar to 
the Military Academy, the Naval Acad¬ 
emy, the Coast Guard Academy, and the 
Merchant Marine Academy. 
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Second. Appointments to this Acad¬ 
emy would be made from all congres¬ 
sional districts, Territories, the District 
of Columbia. Puerto Rico, and the Canal 
Zone. 8 from each State at large, and 
132 from the United States at large. 

Third. Candidates for admission would 
be at least 20 years of age but less than 
25, graduates of a college or university 
or the equivalent, citizens of the United 
States, and of good moral character. 

Fourth. The course of study would in¬ 
clude the following subjects: anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, hygiene, surgery, 
obstetrics and gynecology, pathology, 
bacteriology, and diagnosis. 

Fifth. Graduates from the Academy 
would remain in Government service for 
5 years. 

Sixth. All employees of the Academy 
would be paid in accordance with the 
provisions of the Classification Act of 
1949 and would be subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the civil-service retirement laws. 

Seventh. The Academy would have a 
Superintendent appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
for a term of 10 years, and a Board of 
Visitors with prescribed pay and mini¬ 
mum duties. 

I am hopeful this bill will receive due 
consideration and early approval of 
the committee to which it was referred 
and the subsequent approval of Congress. 


Americaii Preparedneit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

or WISCONSIN 

IN TEIB SENATE OF THE UNITHD STATES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pe¬ 
riod May 12 through May 19 is being ob¬ 
served once more as National Defense 
Week, at the conclusion of which will be 
celebrated Armed Forces Day. on May 
19. This year, as in several past years, 
it has been my pleasure to contribute for 
this occasion an article to the official 
magazine of the Reserve Officers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of the United States. This ar¬ 
ticle is published in the May 1951 issue 
of the Reserve Officer. Its subject is a 
long-range program for American pre¬ 
paredness. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article by printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

PUPAXSDNXBS: TBmporart Plvbrt ox Lono- 
Ranox Stxatxot 

<By Hon. Alxxandxk Wjlxt, senior United 

States Senator from Wisconsin) 

What is one of the greatest psychological 
handicaps to adequate American defense—^to 
a comprehensive reserve program, to thor¬ 
ough preparedness? 

The answer is the tendency of our people 
to fluctuate between the two mental extremes 
of optimism on the one hand and pessimism 
on the other hand in our attitude toward 
international relations and the problem of 


peace. Because of that tendency, we swing 
like a pendulum from the extreme direction 
of paolflsm to the extreme direction of mili¬ 
tarism. We are an *‘off-agaln. on-again, in- 
agaln, out-again" people in this respect. 

Observers looking at America’s history have 
long noted that after every war in which we 
have been engaged, there has been a tremen¬ 
dous psychological let-down, a frantic effort 
to demllltarlxe, to be done with the messy 
and costly business of preparation for future 
possible war. It is only natural, perhaps, 
that we should be guilty, if you can call it 
that, of overhasty demobllleatlon after war. 

The average American boy Is not raised 
with the Idea that he should spend his days 
perpetually lying in fllthy foxholes with 
insects biting him, with rain pouring down, 
with the accumulation of weeks’ dirt on his 
body, with shells (live or diunmy) bursting 
around him, and an instrument of death in 
his hand. The American boy Is raised for 
baseball, football. 4-H Clubs. Boy Scouts, and 
the peaceful pursuit of happiness. 

We have always regarded war as an occa¬ 
sional detestable operation which a nation 
should get over with as quickly as possible 
and then promptly forget about In the In¬ 
terest of everybody making a good living In 
civilian life and enjoying the better things. 
We, with our unsurpassed standard of living, 
with our superb comforts and conveniences, 
with freedoms unknown anywhere else in the 
world, naturally do not like to think about 
the possibility of a permanent state of 
mobilization, of continual tension and pre¬ 
paredness. 

XORXA S7.UCTT7ATI0NS 

But every once in awhile some dramatic 
event occurs which serves to awaken us out 
of our lethargy. In 1941 It was the Japanese 
dive bombers blasting Pearl Harbor. In 1950 
it was the North Korean troops pouring down 
over the thirty-eighth parallel. Each of 
these sharp events has served to reverse our 
total thinking. In the Instance of Korea, 
there was a temporary state of near panic 
and hysteria. It was believed that the flrlng 
of North Korean artillery was but the pre¬ 
lude to a deafening roar of Russian guns 
in the near future and so frantically we 
started to build up our armed forces and to 
undo much of what we had done in the rosy 
alls-well-wlth-the-world period following 
September 1945. 

In the ensuing months, the fortunes of the 
Korean war fluctuated back and forth. 
Every time It loked as though we were "out 
of the woods,’’ so to speak, and as though 
American fighting men had once more tri¬ 
umphed, there was a feeling of let-down and 
an Itch to bring the boys home and forget 
the whole dismal experience. Then, some 
bad news would come from Pyongyang or 
from the Kremlin or from Lake Success or 
from a satellite state or from Iran, and once 
more we would be plunged Into an extreme 
state of near panic. Back and forth, we 
would go from optimism as to a bright, 
peaceful future to blackest pessimism as to 
the Inevitability of a third world war. 

Always, when the war clouds seemed to dis¬ 
appear, we would start to wonder why we 
were spending so much money for training 
men in destruction and for armaments, 
when obviously the same outpouring could 
build schools, hospitals, playgrounds, and a 
thousand other types of community Improve¬ 
ments all over this land. Then, when the 
war clouds would start to regather, we would 
hastily appropriate billions to make up for 
lost time. 

We as a people have been historically guilty 
of this "blow hot, blow cold” attitude of be¬ 
ing down in the dumps one day, and riding 
high in the sky the next day. 

BTRATEOT OF OOMMtTNISM 

Yet you and I and all thinking Amc. .s 
should recognize today that what we need 


Instead of these extreme variations is a 
steady determination to be prepared for every 
emergency. We need National Defense 
Weeks and a national defense psychology 62 
weeks r srear. What we need is a Arm recog¬ 
nition that the strategy of Russian commu¬ 
nism in the long run is committed to the 
downfall of the American way of life. So, 
whether or not Soviet diplomats smile at us 
one day, whether or not they figuratively 
pat us on the back of the head and whisper 
sweet lullabies to us, whether or not Joe 
Stalin comes out with one of his "peace is 
definitely possible” talks should make com¬ 
paratively little difference. We need to rec¬ 
ognize that so long as Russia is controlled by 
a handful of men committed to a fanatical, 
godless creed and to the whole cult of ruth¬ 
less power, we have no alternative but to arm 
wisely, soundly, and on a continuing basis. 
I do not mean that we should not observe 
closely changing trends; but I do mean that 
we must perceive the total pattern, not mere¬ 
ly the day-to-day changes. 

long-range planning 

We need to lay the flrmest foundations for 
a broader reserve system, founded on justice, 
fairness, equitable compensation, decent 
rights and beneflts. The Reserve Is still the 
backbone of America’s defense. We need, 
moreover, to pursue other elements of a long- 
range strategy. Let me suggest several 
points in such a program. 

2. We must continue to follow an intense 
policy of all-around penetration of the Soviet 
Union and Its satellites. This means making 
more effective an expanded Voice of America 
program. It means OSS—like shipment of 
considerable quantities of saboteurs, arms, 
and ammunition to dissident elements be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. It means stirring up 
so much trouble on a continuing basis for the 
Politburo that It will not be so sure of Its 
home front so as to commit troops to a for¬ 
eign war. It means exploiting every weakness 
within the Internal fabric of Russian so¬ 
ciety—economic, political, and social. A re¬ 
cent Foreign Relations Committee print 
which I helped arrange for spells out quite 
clearly the areas of internal Russian tension 
on which America can capitalize. 

2. On a long-range basis, we must ade¬ 
quately train our manpower. The Senate 
has wisely laid the basis for universal mili¬ 
tary training to take effect when world con¬ 
ditions will permit the present Selective Serv¬ 
ice System to be replaced. I am hoping that 
the House of Representatives will follow suit. 

I can understand deeply the contrary feel¬ 
ings of countless educators, clergymen, Par¬ 
ent-Teacher Association leaders who question 
the advisability of UMT. To them I have 
said and have written this: One of the great¬ 
est sins that we can commit Is to some day 
send American boys Into battle unprepared. 
There Is not a single Reserve officer or en¬ 
listed man who reads these words who does 
not know one or even a dozen instances where 
wonderful buddies died in the opening stages 
of battle because they did not have the most 
elementary Idea of how to survive in modern 
combat. It is incredible that with all our 
magnificent American training techniques 
we should And our boys engaging North Ko¬ 
rean or Chinese peasants who know how to 
use modern weapons better, who are more 
expert in infiltration tactics, who are better 
night fighters, than are our own modern 
youths. 

3. A third element of long-range strategy 
is a broader integration between the Armed 
Forces and the industrial genius of the 
American free-enterprise system. By that. I 
mean that there must be a continuous closer 
collaboration between every phase of Ameri¬ 
can industry and experts of our Army, Navy, 
and Air Forces, so that the latest Inventions 
can be fully utilized for Improvements in 
technological warfare. 
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Wt 2 miv« bMn so oonoernad about develop- 
llig better refrigerators, better automobiles, 
better washing machines that we have not 
produced the vastly Improved tanks, mor¬ 
tars, Jets of which we are capable. I am 
not saying that we cannot be proud of some 
of our improved weapons, but you and I know 
that It Is a fact that the Korean war found 
us with pretty much the same weapons as 
we used in World War H. often with com¬ 
paratively few Important Improvements. 

4. The Armed Forces themselves flgiure In 
this long-range strategy insofar as their own 
attitude Is concerned. Raving suffered from 
periods of appropriations “feasts'* and then 
“famines,” they have not always demon¬ 
strated a continuing awareness of their own 
responsibility In the use of the funds allo¬ 
cated to them. Every once In a while some 
dramatic instances come before the public 
view in which there has been a shocking ex¬ 
travagance on the part of one of the serv¬ 
ices. Such instances merely serve to sour 
the public on pouring more and more bil¬ 
lions into the hands of our military, naval, 
and air chieftains. This is a most tmfortu- 
nate situation, because it is important that 
the people and the Congress have the high¬ 
est faith in our military leaders. But they, 
In turn, must Justify that faith. 

6. We must talk “cold turkey” among our¬ 
selves and to the Russian insofar as our 
negotiations with them are concerned. 
There is no use of our vacillating like a 
weather vane in dealing with fellows like 
Gromyko and Vlshlnsky. We must impress 
upon them of course that we definitely do 
not desire war and do not think war is 
Inevitable between our two peoples. But 
at the same time, we must acquaint them 
with the fact that appeasement Is definitely 
out. We must Indicate that we. too, have 
a long-range strategy in terms of winning 
the wcn-ld for the free way of life through 
ova point 4 program, through the Voice of 
America and through every other instru¬ 
mentality available to us. The Russians 
have seen how Inconstant we are and they 
are trying to steer us away from a long-range 
program of steady, stem actions and talks. 

6. Since Russia respresents the greatest 
single problem insofar as the future peace 
of the world is concerned, I urge that we 
moblllae our finest brains in terms of a com¬ 
plete mastery of the Russia dilemma. I 
want us to have experts In every phase of 
Russian and satellite life—^In their languages. 
In their cultures, in their military science, 
in their economics, in population, in geog¬ 
raphy. We have seen how Hitler during his 
regime had great masses of specialists be¬ 
come intensely familiar with every single 
area of the world. We should do likewise In 
both military and civilian spheres, encourag¬ 
ing private industry to fully cooperate. 
After all, American salesmanship has spread 
American products throughout the world, 
and it Is only natural that we should make 
the fullest possible use of the great body of 
knowledge that has been built up by busi¬ 
nesses throughout the world and by their 
salesmen and other representaUves. 

It Is Incredible that we have so few lan¬ 
guage experts, for example, who even under¬ 
stand the diverse foreign tongues, much less 
the varying foreign cultures and peoples. 

By these and other methods X trust that 
we can lay the firm basis for a long-range 
strategy for victory of the free and peaceful 
way of life. It will cost money and energy, 
but far less money and energy in the long 
run than the “now you see it, now you don't” 
approach. 

We want neither extreme optimbim nor 
pessimism—but realism. We want neither 
pacifism nor militarism—hut strength, 
oomrage, and Justice. We want preparedness 
not as a temporary flurry but as a part of 
well-planned, permanent strategy. 


Reiolntira Patted hj the New York City 
Council 

EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

HON. ABRAHiM J. IHULTER 

or KXW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am In 
receipt of a copy of a resolution passed 
by the City Council of the City of New 
York, which was introduced by the Hon¬ 
orable Edward Vogel, who represents the 
councilmanlc district which is cotermi¬ 
nous with my own district. The reso¬ 
lution is as follows; 

Resolution 402 

Resolution urging the New York congres¬ 
sional delegation and the New York Sena¬ 
tors. lavxNO M. IVKS and Hxebxrt H. Lxh- 
icAN. to request the proper agencies of the 
Federal Government to issue top priorities 
for construction ot Mmool buildings now 
and during the Immediate future of this 
emergency 

Whereas as it appears from a report in the 
New York Times, March 19. 1961, that. “Be¬ 
cause of a shortage of construction materials 
this country's huge school-building program 
Is In danger of bogging down. Sebool sys¬ 
tems everywhere are finding it Increasingly 
diffleult to continue with their building 
plans. 

“The situation Is especially acute In New 
York, where a $100,000,000 building program 
la endangered. Officials do not know 
whether they wlU be able to complete the 84 
schools now under construction, or whether 
they can continue with the 31 scheduled to 
get under way this year. A school that 
burned down 2 months ago will not be re¬ 
built for some time to come because con¬ 
tractors cannot get the necessary steel for 
another 10 months. 

“A Nation-wide survey conducted by the 
New York Times Indicates that educators 
are convinced that unless the schools re¬ 
ceive some form of priorities for steel and 
other needed materials, the construction will 
slow down or come to a virtual standstill’'; 
and 

Whereas the survey conducted by the New 
York Times reports: 

“According to educational authorities, the 
amount of steel required for school con¬ 
struction is only a fraction of the total used 
in defense industries. Dr. J. L. McCasklll. 
coordinator of the National Conference for 
Mobillaatlon of Education, consisting of lead¬ 
ing educational organisations, estimates that 
construction for schools would take about 
176,000 tons of steel a year. This is two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total steel pro¬ 
duced la the country": and 
Whereas Dr. J. L. McCaskiU, coordinator of 
the National Conference for Mobilization of 
Education reports: 

“It Is quite possible that many children 
will not be able to enter school simply be¬ 
cause there will be no available classroom 
space for them. The damage to the educa¬ 
tional program will unquestionably increase 
the Inequality of educational opportunity in 
America to alarming proportions"; and 
Whereas of the situation in New York City. 
Charles J. Bensley, chairman of the board 
of aducatlon’s building oommittae, said that 
unleaa the Federal Goverzunent provided the 
needed priorities to continue with construc¬ 
tion. the city's huge program would be 
completely lost. He warned that “unless we 
put ow school-buUdlng program on a par 


with munitions, democracy will be under¬ 
mined.” 

“In recent months,” he said, “contractors 
have begun to shy away from making bids. 
Of the 34 buildings under constructloti from 
the 1949-60 program, eorae are almost ready 
to open, while others still have a long way 
to go. These buildings are estimated to cost 
$50,000,000. and will seat 36,000 children. 

“The 1950-51 building program, calling for 
31 projects at a cost of $70,000,000, would 
supply an estimated 30,000 seats. 

“Educationally speaking, this will be a lost 
generation unless the appropriate author¬ 
ities wake up and immediately grant the 
priorities needed to build our schools,” Mr. 
Bensley declared. 

A similar warning came from Dr. William 
Jansen, New York superintendent of schools. 
Dr. Jansen said the effect of the sheel short¬ 
age was already being felt In the school 
system. About 2 months ago. he said, when 
public school 11 In Woodside, Queens, burned 
down, its 750 children were placed In nearby 
schools. The school cannot be rebuilt be¬ 
cause the contractors cannot get the neces¬ 
sary steel for at least 8 to 10 months, 

“Unless we can get the steel, our building 
program will bog down completely,” Dr. Jan¬ 
sen warned. “It doesn’t seem wise to have 
such conditions at this time. Our schools 
should not be left to fend for themselves 
Without some priority rating": Now, there¬ 
fore, be It 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
New York, hereby strongly urges Hon. Charles 
E. Wilson. Director of Defense Mobilization 
and the Defense Mobilization Board, to grant 
a top priority rating Immediately for school 
construction, and It Is further 

Resolved, Thai the Council of the City of 
New York, urges the New York Congressional 
Delegation and the New York Senators Ixv- 
XMo M. IVKB and Herbert H. Lehman to re¬ 
quest the proper agencies of the Federal 
Government to issue top priorities for con¬ 
struction of school buildings now and during 
the immediate future of this emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the city of 
New York are Indebted to Councilman 
Vogel and his colleagues for this action 
on their part. 


Prime QuestioB UflaBiwered: How Do We 
EBdtheWar? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD H.JENIS0N 

or nxZNOzs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
history will record the dramatic events 
of the past 2 weeks among the most far- 
reaching since the close of World War n 
in their effect on the survival of the 
United States of America and the cause 
of freedom everywhere. 

In all the emotional outburst of a na¬ 
tion shocked by a tragic turn of events, 
we must not lose sight of the fundamen¬ 
tal questions involved if we are to sal¬ 
vage what we can from the error-strewn 
policies of the Ttuman administration 
and ultimately set a proper course to¬ 
ward peace and victory. 

This constructive procedure is sup¬ 
ported with clarity of expression in an 
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editorial published last week by the Dan¬ 
ville (Ill.) Commercial-News, the largest 
newspaper in our congressional district. 
Under permission granted by the House, 
I am including it in the Congressional 
Record for the consideration of every 
Member of Congress. It follows: 

Prime Question Unanswered: How Do We 
End the War? 

The thrills and excitement of General Mao- 
Arthw's great day In the East have shifted 
to the Middle West to be continued in Chi¬ 
cago Thursday and Milwaukee Friday. 

As the fury of the fighting mounts in Korea, 
however, we are still faced with the cold 
realization that we still have a war on our 
hands. 

President Truman’s and Secretary Ache- 
son’s speeches have sought to make what 
they call a limited war appear akin to peace. 
But American troops are still being killed 
in Korea. 

To the 10,000 Americans who have been 
killed, to the 250,000 men still there, to their 
families, and especially the Koreans them¬ 
selves whose homes and country have been 
ravaged, the war now raging is as unlimited 
as war ever gets. 

The risks of extending the war first to Red 
China and later to Red China's ally, the 
Soviet Union, were Just as great on June 
26. 1060, when Mr. Truman began the war. 

Since that time, the choice between a little 
war and a big war has depended upon the 
Communist powers solely, not upon the 
United States. The same is true today. 

The fact of the war’s existence and that it 
has to be disposed of one way or another 
cannot be brushed aside by talk of peace 
when there Is no peace. 

General MacArthur’s proposals for ending 
It by military means are based on two be¬ 
liefs: 

1. Red China Is already engaging the maxi¬ 
mum power It can commit, and, 

2. The Soviet Union will more likely strike 
only when It feels that It has military and 
productive preponderance on a world-wide 
scale. He does not believe Russia thinks it 
possesses that preponderance now. 

He advocated: 

(a) A more intensive economic blockade 
of China. 

(b) A naval blockade of the Red China 
coast. 

(c) Unrestricted aerial reconnaissance—he 
did not specify unrestricted bombing—of 
China’s coast and Manchuria. 

(d) Removal of the blockade of Nationalist 
Chinese on Formosa and supporting them 
with arms and supplies If they attacked the 
mainland. 

The State Department blocked these. 
General MacArthur was Informed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that the State Depart¬ 
ment was ready to announce that with the 
clearing of South Korea of Red Chinese, the 
United Nations was ready to discuss a set¬ 
tlement. He was ordered to mark time at 
the thirty-eighth parallel, without any ad¬ 
vance beyond that point by major forces, 
until State Department had had time to ne¬ 
gotiate for a settlement. 

The few weeks sought for negotiations 
have passed and nothing has happened. No 
new proposals have been made. Reports are 
that Peiping has even refused to receive 
neutral diplomats eager to find a basis of 
settlement. 

So the questions that cost General Mac¬ 
Arthur his leadership are still unanswered. 
His removal has settled nothing. We still 
have a war on our hands and the Initiative 
remains, because of restrictions on our 
forces, with Bed China and the Kremlin. 
It is clearly up to Mr. Truman and Acheson 
to produce a workable solution. 

Mr. Speaker, when General of the 
Armies Douglas MacArthur spoke from 
the rostrum in this House, he spoke from 


the heart of a great American to the 
heart of a great America. His counsel, 
if considered, may become his greatest 
contribution in a lifetime of distin¬ 
guished service and military triumph. 

The men—and the events—precipitat¬ 
ing the sudden turn of events that 
brought America’s last great living mili¬ 
tary hero home from the wars should be 
forgotten for the moment in order to 
restore a unity of purpose for this Na¬ 
tion still engaged in a bitter war thou¬ 
sands of miles away and threatened by a 
ruthless enemy entrenched on a global 
front. 

This must be done for the reasons cit¬ 
ed by the General himself when he told 
the Congress and the country: 

The issues are fundamental and reach 
quite beyond the realm of partisan consid¬ 
eration. They must be resolved on the high¬ 
est plane of national Interest. I trust you 
will do me the Justice of receiving that 
which I have to say as expressing the con¬ 
sidered viewpoint of a fellow American. I 
address you with neither rancor nor bitter¬ 
ness In the fading twilight of life with but 
one purpose In mind, to serve my country. 

None who heard him, and none who 
read his words, could doubt the deep sin¬ 
cerity of the man who until little more 
than 2 weeks ago stood as the very em¬ 
bodiment of American opposition to 
forces of communism arrayed against his 
country. It is not necessary to attempt 
comment at length on the text of his re¬ 
port to the people he has served with 
such distinction. His words received 
earnest attention, and they should be 
subjected to careful study. The petty is¬ 
sues raised by petty men should not be 
permitted to cloud the larger issues at 
stake. 

It has been argued, and conceded, that 
the President can remove his military 
commander In the field. It is argued, 
and admitted, that in the twin fields of 
civilian and military authority, the civil¬ 
ian power is supreme. But these are not 
the principal issues at stake. To look at 
the matter in that light is to miss the 
larger question. 

This is the question which disturbs the 
minds and lies close to the hearts of mil¬ 
lions of Americans. Are the present 
policies of this Government policies 
which really serve the best interests of 
the Nation? In the face of actual war. 
and the mounting threat of even greater 
conflict, are we adhering to a course 
which serves the dual purpose of con¬ 
tributing most to the prevention of war 
and to (Dur survival if total war should 
come? , General MacArthur disagrees 
with the policies and he believes the 
policies which we have adopted, and 
which the President says will not be 
changed, can lead us only to disaster. 

This is not a conflict that can be re¬ 
solved by petty sniping at General Mac¬ 
Arthur, by smear campaigns generated 
in the discredited State Department, or 
by calculated snubs from the General 
Vaughns and others of like stature. 
Neither can it be solved by the country- 
vdde emotional outburst against Presi¬ 
dent Truman. The orderly processes of 
representative government must be fol¬ 
lowed. and preserved, or the freedom we 
are fighting for abroad will be lost in dis¬ 
sension at home. 


No one understands this better than' 
General MacArthur. So it is not sur¬ 
prising that he addresses himself solely 
to the task of presenting his views, views 
that should have been sought and ob¬ 
tained long ago. It was in perfect keep¬ 
ing with his character that he prefaced 
his views with the flat assertion that he 
did not serve the purposes of politics or 
political parties, and that he entertained 
no political ambitions. 

Now the people have heard the gen¬ 
eral’s views. Let the political pygmies 
chip away at this marble shaft of faith 
if they must. Now it is for the people 
themselves to make the decision. Now 
it is for them, through their Government, 
to answer the questions raised by present 
events and future potentialities. 

Personalities are not important. Only 
the Issues are. The general himself en¬ 
dorsed this in his moving farewell by re¬ 
calling this soldier ballad of the day he 
entered the military service of his coun¬ 
try over 50 years ago: Old Soldiers Do 
Not Die, They Simply Fade Away. 

General MacArthur is very much alive. 
The Nation—and the free world—trusts 
he will not fade away. But what must 
not fade away is American determina¬ 
tion and American faith in the funda¬ 
mental principles on which this country 
was founded and grew to power. It was 
founded as a Christian Nation devoted 
to the preservation of human freedom, 
with authority—and strength—stem¬ 
ming from the people themselves. Has 
time robbed us of that devotion to prin¬ 
ciples and devotion to God? If it has 
not, the people themselves will fix the 
proper course. And that course will lead 
to victory for the men still locked in bat¬ 
tle. It can lead to a preservation of the 
peace they will win. That is the hope 
that must never “simply fade away.” If 
It does, the hope of this Nation—the 
cause of freedom everywhere—will fade 
with it. 


Poland’s Constitution Day Has Lesson 
for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHTQAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, this Is 
Poland’s Constitution Day—the one 
hundred and sixtieth anniversary of the 
free constitutional government which 
Poland no longer enjoys. 

For the people of that unhappy land it 
is a day of sorrow. For the people of the 
United States it should be a day of shame. 

The European war against Nazi Ger¬ 
many was precipitated over the issue of 
the independence and territorial integ¬ 
rity of Poland. 

The Pacific war against Japan was 
precipitated over the issue of the inde¬ 
pendence and territorial Integrity of 
China. 

America contributed mightily and de¬ 
cisively to victory against both enemies. 
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Yet, today boto Maud and Chkm tn 
endlayod byoommuntem, their indepeod- 
chce to des t royed, their territorial In- 
tei^ty to violated, and their liberties are 
rutblotoly dentod. 

Most incredible of aU to the guilt which 
Ammioan leadership shares in this dou- 
ble betrayal of human freedom. 

At Tehran, Yidta, and Potsdam, as well 
as by sobse^ent pOUeies and actions, 
American leaderKhip sought to buy 
Stalin's favor at the price of the inde¬ 
pendence Integrity of both Poland 
and China, and at the price of our own 
honor. Such promim as we reeelped, in 
return, from Soviet Russia were broken 
almost as soon as they were given. 

True, none of the intematiDnal com¬ 
mitments and agreements which accom¬ 
plished this double betrayal has ever 
been ratified by eonstltutional processes. 
At the same time, however. It must be 
acknowledged that none of those com¬ 
mitments and agreements has even been 
repudiated by constitutional processes. 

Meanwhile the United States today 
finds itself inextricably involved in the 
consequenoes of these betrayals of free¬ 
dom. 

Today we should reread, with peni¬ 
tence and foreboding, the grim words 
of Abraham Lincoln's Second Inaugural 
Address: 

Pondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty aoourgo at war may apeedUy 
IMUMi away. Vet If Qod wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondaman's 
350 years of xmrequlted toll shall be sunk 
and until ewy drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with tha 
aword. as was said 8.000 yeara ago. so still It 
must be said; *The Judgmenta of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogetho:.'* 

This may be too stem a doctrine for a 
generation which has come to put more 
faith in opportunism, expediency, clever¬ 
ness. and appeasement than in the sim¬ 
ple moralities which underlie freedom. 

Yet this Is the lesson of Poland's Con¬ 
stitution Day for Americans, tardy 
though we may be in heeding it 

It to the lesson that there can be no 
hope for peace, or for the preservation 
even of our own liberties, so long as we 
permit our leaders to barter away other 
people's freedom, whether they are the 
peoples of Poland or China or Formosa. 

It to the lesson that truly "nothing can 
bring us peace but the triiunph of prin¬ 
ciple.” 


TIm Great AUianes ol Free Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J.WlliJAMroLBRIfaT 


IN TBM BEKATB OF TBE TOfT IED 8TATBB 

Friday, May 4,19Si 

Mr. FDLBRIQBT. Mr. Pmsldent, I 
ask unanimous consesit to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RaooiD an ad¬ 
dress on the subiect the Oreat ARianoe 
Of Free Men, by Hon. W. Averdl Hard¬ 
man, special assistant to the President, 
at a banquet of the regional eoaaference 
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for the united Nations, Xne., In Los An¬ 
geles. Calif., on Apm BO. 1061. In his 
address Mr. Hardman urges support of 
the- United Nations and the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty, and cooperation with 
othernations. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be i^ted In the Rio- 
010 , as follows: 

TSK Oksat ALUJMtx oar Fbkimbk 
(By Hon. W. Av«reU Barrlman) 

During the |Mwt months our country has 
been engaged in a aeriee of debatea. AU 
kinds of things have been eald all sides 
at every question. Some would even have 
US believe that we are all In a state of con¬ 
fusion. Some contend that we have no 
poUoiee, that we are drifting aimleaaly. Some 
are attempting to distort the true purpose of 
our poUolee. Much of what is said Is irrele¬ 
vant: much Is even irreeponsible. 

Of course, in our democratic way we should 
dsbate aU Issues, but at a time when our 
country Is In grave danger we should con¬ 
duct these debates for the sole purpose of 
gaining a clearer understanding of the ieeuee. 

Tonight I want to try to out through the 
fog of unreality. I want to talk about the 
things we face and bow we are dealing with 
them. 

I spent a good deal of time in Russia dur¬ 
ing the war and I bad an unusual chance 
to learn something about the Russian people 
and their rulers In the Kremlin. 

When I came home 6 years ago. X was 
gravely concerned over the dangers that were 
developing from the Kremlin, and I was 
afraid that we woiQd not face up to them 
imtU It was too late. 

Well, we have faced up to them. I think 
the American people have been magnificent 
during the past 6 years. They have sup¬ 
ported unprecedented measures. Never in 
the history of our country, or in the history 
of any coimtry, has a nation In peacetime 
taken such wise and effective steps In deal¬ 
ing with so many varied and complex 
problems. 

In 1945 I had come back for a brief visit. 
Just after the death of President Roosevelt, 
and I vividly remember the first encourage¬ 
ment I got. It came from President Tru¬ 
man. It was the first time I bad met him. 
I found that he was already alive to the in¬ 
dication of the trouble ahead with the Soviet 
TTnion. He had carefully studied the records 
of President Roosevelt and his last mes¬ 
sages to Stalin. He was already much con¬ 
cerned by the duplicity of the Kremlin and 
was determined to stand firm against the 
Kremlin schemes. As a result, he has been 
prepared to take prompt and vigorous steps 
In dealing with the Kremlin threat. No 
President has in peacetime Initiated so many 
unprecedented and far-sighted measures and 
actions for our national security as has Presi¬ 
dent TTuman. 

In our wartime relations with the Soviet 
Union we had two fundamental objectives. 
Of first importance was to keep Russia as an 
effective fighting ally. We also wanted to 
use this new relationship to find a way of 
working together for peace on a Uve-and-let- 
Uve baats. People In this country and all 
over the world had hopes that this could 
be aeoompUabed. The British and American 
Oovemmente were well aware of the dim. 
eultlea in attaining this objective. 

During the war, Roosevelt and Churchill 
made every effeut to talk things out with 
Statin in order to arrive at some workable 
understanding on the hasto of the princlplee 
of ***** Charter. 

When I was in Ifoseow there were Indloa- 
tlons that the Xmnlin had two approachee 
to thetr postwar polletes. ta the many talks 
that X had with Stalin X felt that he himself 
was of two minds; one emphasleed internal 
raoonstruotlon and the other exteraal ex¬ 


on the one hand they were discussing po- 
slble understaxulings with us which might 
result in Increased trade with and loans from 
the West for the reoonstniotion of the terri¬ 
ble devastation left in the wake of the war. 
This would mean soft-pedaling for a time 
at least the Communist desigiu for world 
domination—much along the lines of the 
policies they had ptursued between the two 
World Wars. 

On the other hand, they were treating us 
In many ways as potential enemies. There 
were indications that they would take ad¬ 
vantage of the Red army occupation of 
neighboring countries to maintain control, 
and they were supporting Communist par¬ 
ties in other countries to be In a position 
to selae control In the postwar turmoil. 

The men of the Kremlin chose the sec¬ 
ond course. 

In October of 1946, X went to see StaUn 
at hla country place In Sochi In the Caucasus. 
After two long nights of arguments over the 
dtsagroements we were then having, he as 
much as told .me in a moment of anger that 
he had decided to go hla own way. As time 
went on. the Imperialist plans of the men of 
the Kremlin became Increasingly aggressive. 
They broke the agreements they had entered 
Into. If they had carried out these agree¬ 
ments the world would be a different place 
today. They used the occupation of the 
Red Army to set up puppet governments. 
They established a network of subversion 
all over the world. Inciting disorders and in. 
Bixrrections and exploiting weakness wher- 
ever it exists. 

The one great thing, however, accom. 
pushed by our constant efforts during and 
since the war to reach an understanding 
with the Ek)viet Union was that they estab. 
Ush our moral position before the people 
of the world. Rad these efforts not been 
made, many people would still be wondering 
whether we and not the Kremlin were to 
blame for the tensions that have developed. 

The United Nations has provided the forum 
through which the designs and the duplicity 
of the Kremlin have been made crystal 
clear. The United Nations has been the me¬ 
dium through which the free nations have 
been drawn together. It Is the medium 
through which the United States has been 
able to give teaderehip. And when It came 
to shamelees aggression against the Republic 
of Korea, it was the medium through which 
we rallied 53 nations, all of the free nations, 
to face together this attempt to use force 
for conquest. We had built better than we 
knsrw. Never before In the history has there 
been stich unanimity of world understand¬ 
ing and world opinion. 

This was no aoddent. Step , by step our 
policies bad built strength and confidence 
among the free natloxu. As the Kremlin 
plan of action unfolded, we had helped other 
countries to resist and turn back aggreselon. 
We helped Greece put down Bremlln-lnspired 
dvU war. We have helped Western Xurqpe 
to rebuild its aconomlo life and suppress 
Ckxmmunlet eubversion. 

We took leadership in the organization of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. In a manner un¬ 
precedented. we have gone out to deal with 
the threat to our security at Its source; we 
have not waited until it came to us. And 
let no man think it would not have come to 
tie. Western Burope would not have sur¬ 
vived Kremlin domination If it had not been 
for our prompt and Imaginative action. 
With oontrol of Buxtqie the Industrial ca¬ 
pacity available to the B^mlln would have 
practically equaled oura. We might have 
faced an unmanageable situation. Instead 
today we are combining tha potential of the 
North Atlantic community in the develop¬ 
ment of collective defense forces under our 
great Oen. Dwight Blaenhower. 

In Korea we have faced force with force. 
We have learned from the bitter experience 
of the event! which led to World War XI 
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that aggression must be dealt vrlth at the 
very be ginning or it will encourage further 
aggression. We are showing the BUremlln 
that the free world will not tolerate the use 
of force for conquest, that freemen have the 
will and ability to resist. Our action In 
Korea is giving confidence to other peoples 
who are under pressure that they can main¬ 
tain their independence. We are destroying 
the myth that the Chinese Red armies are 
invincible. We are upsetting their time¬ 
table of attach In other areas of Asia. 

But It Is not our aim to bring on an¬ 
other world war. Our aim is to limit the 
eonfilct if we possibly can and deal with 
it successfully within Korea. In the mean¬ 
time, we are converting our tremendous eco¬ 
nomic resources into military strength and 
are helping our friends and allies do the 
same. Before long, the free world will have 
the military strength to meet any threat 
with confidence. When we are strong 
enough, the Kremlin will not dare undertake 
further aggression. 

As I say, we are using every means at our 
command to prevent another world war. 
No man with any understanding of history 
can say that there can be victory in a gen¬ 
eral war. There can be nothing but chaos 
and disaster. But there can be victory— 
and glorious victory—in preventing another 
world eonfilct. And that is the clear aim 
of American policy. Every step we have 
taken has this objective. Let no man take 
tis off this course. 

I want to discuss some of the alterna¬ 
tives that are being put forward with re¬ 
spect to Korea. 

Some would have us abandon Korea. This 
would be an invitation to further aggression 
and we would soon find ourselves fighting 
elsewhere. Or, any idea that we can ob¬ 
tain a solution by buying off the Chinese 
Communists through appeasement and giv¬ 
ing any reward whatsoever for aggression 
Is unthinkable. In view of the misrepre¬ 
sentations and false statements that are 
being made about the policies of our Qov- 
ernment, I want to state in the most em¬ 
phatic terms that President Truman will 
never engage in appeasement or reward ag¬ 
gression. He rejects any such idea and so 
do all his advisers. This has been said time 
and time again. Thirdly, there are those 
who would involve us in a wider war in 
order to end the present conflict in Korea. 
Yet they have not explained how. when, and 
at what cost this wider conflict could be 
brought to a successful conclusion. They 
are ready to have us lose our allies with 
all of the world-wide consequences that 
would result. And they are ready to risk 
a total war. They say this is the necessary 
way to solve the Korean situation. 

You remember the talk during the Greek 
civil war. People said that we were bogged 
down in Greece—^there could be nothing but 
a stalemate. “How could the fighting be 
brought to a successful conclusion within 
Greece?” “We should either abandon 
Greece or carry the fight across the borders 
and attack the Communist bases in YugQ- 
Blavia.” And yet the struggle was won on 
Greek soil. And don’t let us overlook the 
fact that now Yugoslavia is Joining the 
ranks of those who are resisting the Krem¬ 
lin. We heard the same sort of thing during 
the Berlin airlift. There were those who 
could see no end to it. We were told either 
to get out or have a show-down. 

In these cases, we pursued the same kind 
of determined and yet restrained policies 
that we are now pursuing. We must always 
remember that although the menace of war 
comes from the Kremlin, hasty and ill-con¬ 
ceived action on our part can lead to grave 
consequences. 1 would like to recall to you 
the words of Winston Churchill from his re¬ 
cent war memoirs: 

“Those who are prone by temperament and 
character to seek sharp and clear-cut solu¬ 


tions of difficult and obscure problems, who 
are ready to fight whenever some challenge 
comes from a foreign power, have not al¬ 
ways been right. On the other hand, those 
whose inclination is to • • • seek pa¬ 

tiently and faithfully for peaceful compro¬ 
mise. are not always wrong. On the con¬ 
trary. in the majority of instances they may 
be right, not only morally but from a prac¬ 
tical standpoint. How many wars have been 
averted by patience and persisting good 
will. • • • How many wars have been 
precipitated by firebrands.'* 

No one can foresee the future. Our men 
are Joined in desperate battle in Korea. They 
are Inflicting frightful casualties, estimated 
at the equivalent of the better part of a 
Chinese division a day. They are fighting 
to force the Chinese Reds to abandon the 
aggression. They are fighting to prevent the 
untold horrors to us and all mankind of an¬ 
other world war. Let all Americans give 
them their support. Let us pray for their 
success. It is shocking that some question 
the good faith of our allies who are fight¬ 
ing with us. 

Let us think back a few years. 

In 1040. the Greeks refused to appease, and 
faced alone invasion against overwhelming 
Odds. The British came to their assistance 
with the small forces they had available in 
the Middle East. I was in Cairo in the spring 
of 1041 when the British troops returned 
from this honorable but unsuccessful expedi¬ 
tion. I know the risks they took and the 
sacrifice they made to support their ally. 
Threatened as the Greek people still are, they 
have sent a token force to Korea. It is a 
token of their determination to stand with 
the free nations against aggression. It is a 
token of honor. 

The Turks, under a similar threat of ag¬ 
gression at home, have sent a brigade which 
has won the respect of all. 

The Trench have been fighting Communist 
aggression in Indochina for 4 years and have 
now 160,000 troops engaged in that conflict. 
Yet they have sent a small force to Join us. 

The British were quick to send their Pacifle 
fleet and then troops, although they too 
are engaged against the Communists in 
Malaya. 

A total of 13 nations have sent forces 
according to their situation and others are 
preparing to Join. Although the preponder¬ 
ance of the forces is ours, we are not fight¬ 
ing alone in Korea. There have been times 
when other nations have fought alone. I was 
in England during the year when the British 
stood alone against the full force of Nazi 
power. The men and women of Britain 
stood firm with courage and determination. 
They took pride in the feeling that they were 
fighting not only for themselves, but for the 
freedom of other natioiu as well. Korea is a 
vital part, but only a part, of the world-wide 
struggle in which all free nations are en¬ 
gaged. 

Let no man try to tell us that there are 
any safe or easy short cuts. The years ahead 
will be difficult. To achieve our objectives 
we must, do many things that will mean 
many sacrifices. Military strength alone is 
not enough. Neither military strength nor 
political stability can be attained without an 
expanding economy in the free world. 
America has been the exponent of the con¬ 
cept of an expanding economy with increased 
productivity. It requires know-how and 
capital—these we must help to provide. We 
are all interdependent. The industrial coun¬ 
tries need adequate food and Increasing 
quantities of raw materials. The new na¬ 
tions of the east will need the know-how 
and economic assistance to expand produc¬ 
tion and to give promise for a decent life 
lor their people. It is only on this basis that 
there can be political stability. 

The resources of the free world are today 
vastly greater than those of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. The Atlantic community 


alone has about three quarters of the heavy 
industry of the world, and over 400.000,000 
of the most inventive, skillful, and produc¬ 
tive people. But the life of the free world 
cannot survive if it is dismembered limb by 
limb. We Americans understand this. 
Strong as we are, we cannot survive alone. 
But we must use our strength to cement the 
unity and strength of the free nations. 

We are engaged in a great enterprise—the 
building of a great alliance of freemen for 
human welfare and mutual security. With 
the success already achieved, we can have 
faith that the free nations working together 
can build the necessary strength and sta¬ 
bility to withstand external aggression and 
internal subversion alike. 

Don’t let us either imderrate or overrate 
the Soviet capabilities. Don’t let us under¬ 
rate their ruthlessness and determination: 
their skill in the techniques of subversion 
and in creating and exploiting weakness; 
their oonvlctlon that they are destined to 
dominate the world. They believe that free¬ 
men cannot stand together: that freemen 
cannot rule themselves: that free nations 
cannot be united, but will fight among them¬ 
selves. 

But we should not overrate the strength 
of Russia on which their operations are 
based. They are maintaining vast military 
forces by imposing a terrific burden on their 
economy and their people. You really have 
to go to Russia to understand how back¬ 
ward it is. The people have never known 
what we would consider a decent life. Men 
and women have to work hard and long hours 
for very little. But their equipment and 
organization are so poor that the productiv¬ 
ity of Industry and agriculture is far behind 
that of the West. After 86 years of rule, 
the BIremlin has not been able to gain the 
loyalty of the people. Stalin himself once 
admitted this when he told me during the 
war that the people were “fighting for their 
motherland, not for us.” By “us’* he meant, 
of course, the Kremlin. Russia Is ruled by 
fear. The Kremlin fears the people, and the 
people fear the Kremlin. Whenever we hear 
of purges, it is an Indication of internal 
tension. The unhappy people of the satel¬ 
lites crave only to be freed from the iron 
hand. 

As the free world grows stronger, pres¬ 
sures will increase behind the iron curtain. 
The defection of Yugoslavia was primarily 
caused by the success of the Marshall plan. 
Tito saw that there was nothing to hope for 
but exploitation from the Kremlin in his 
alliance with Russia. With the improvement 
of conditions in Western Europe, he wanted 
economic association with the West. As the 
free countries become stronger and stronger, 
their very strength will act as a magnet on 
the enslaved peoples. There is a brittleness 
in any dictatorship, but one can never know 
when it will be strained to the breaking 
point. 

The policies which we must follow have 
been laid out. We must pursue them un¬ 
flinchingly. 

Our men are fighting in Korea tonight to 
do their part in preventing another world 
war and to preserve our freedom. We must 
face the future, and the long future, with 
the same courage, determination, and per¬ 
severance. I am convinced that we can suc¬ 
ceed, and I believe we will succeed. 

As I have said, the American people have 
been magnificent during the past 6 years. 
It is inconceivable to me that anyone can 
deflect us from our course. The Job ahead 
is even more difficult. But the success we 
have already achieved in our endeavors gives 
promise for the future. 

Let us not be confused by men of little 
faith in America’s capabilities who say that 
we can’t afford to do the things we clearly 
must to safeguard our seciurity. Let us not 
be confused by those who are impatient and 
would lead us to take reckless steps. Let us 
not be confused bv those who have no under- 
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•tett cHn g ot th* •trmgth or tbs «rMt Mto« 
elatloa of fraa nattont tbat w« are building. 
Let UB oloaely axamlne what li being said so 
that we wUI not be min^ by those who are 
distorting and tatatfylng the facts. 

The wise atatosmen of both our pollttcal 
parties have laid out the road to foUow: 
Jtapport the United Mattanw and its action in 
Korea: support the North Atlantlo Traa^; 
vigorous and rapid action to rearm; aid to 
our friends and aUies to equip adequately 
their mUitary foroes: work with other na¬ 
tions for an eqiHUQding world economy: help 
the new nations of the east to attain politi¬ 
cal and economic stability: and strive with 
all our streE«th to prevent another world 
war. 

Of first Importance is to attain unity of 
purpose at home for the world-wide stru^e. 
We can then give effective inspiration and 
leadership for unity in the free world. Zn 
the great alliance of freemen we are build¬ 
ing, we can have faith that we will rid the 
world of tyranny, that we can maintain 
peace, and tbat freedom will prevail. 


First A«u?ers«rj of Frank Pic«> Jr^ at 
Secretary of the Army 

EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or TEXAS 

ZN THE BENATB OF THE UNZTBD STATES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent. recently we passed an anniversary 
which 1 believe should be noted in the 
Ricoro. April 12 marked the end of 
the first year of Frank Face’s service as 
Secretary of the Army. To my mind, it 
was a year of accomplishment of the 
highest order. 

When Secretary Pace took over his 
duties in April 1960, the Army was still 
suffering from an era in which the Na¬ 
tion believed it could safely reduce its 
armed strength. All of the services suf¬ 
fered from that false belief, but the 
ground forces were hit the hardest of 
the three. 

Mr. Pace gave the Army the type of 
leadership that was needed to launch the 
expansion program. During his year in 
office, the ground forces have doubled in 
strength, and a gigantic procurement 
program has been launched smoothly 
and efficiently. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “Secretary Pace’s Year,” from the 
April 7 issue of the highly respected 
Army-Navy-Alr Force Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord. 
as follows: 

SscsxTART Pace’s Tear 

When Frank Pace. Jr., took tbs oath of 
office as Secretary of the Army, on April 12. 
1050, it cannot be said that the service was 
overly entbusiastlQ. Zn his previous position 
as pirector of the Biireau of the Budget* 
during a period of eooxmmy. his dlli^t pur¬ 
suit of those duties'often ooniUcted with the 
Interests of the foroes of national defense. 
Happily for the country, however, both Mr. 
Pace’s attitude toward the Army and the 
Army’s regard for him have been modified 
greatly during the year he has been In office. 


In tact, there la now a great admiration, one 
tor the other. Although Mr. Pace took over 
hie position at a time when the Army's 
streii^ had suffered from an era of penny- 
pinching, he gave it real leadership and 
skilled administration through the Korean 
crisis precipitated only 2 months after ha 
tocdc over. l>urix^ his year the Army has 
doubled in strength. A huge expansion and 
procurement progrmn has been put under 
way smoothly and capably. Those who have 
worked closely with Mr. Pace admire par¬ 
ticularly his ability not only to organiBe, ,but 
to use an organlEatlon efficiently. He is not 
an Independent executive sternly running 
affairs his own way—^he is part of his own 
organisation, guiding it and using it. Zt is a 
recognition of this capacity of Mr. Z^ace’s tbat 
has led the other Secretaries to choose him. 
even though he is not the senior member in 
service or years, as their chairman in the 
Joint Secretaries Organisation, which he 
played a part in creating and which has 
quietly accomplished a great deal toward 
making unification work more smoothly and 
effectively. Mr. Pace is keenly aware that the 
success of an organisation depends upon the 
individuals composing it. Zt is not unusual 
for him to call an officer informally and tell 
him that his Secretary is aware of a }ob well 
.done and appreciates it. The fighting men 
should know that the project to establish a 
schedule of combat pay has had his earnest 
and diligent backing and that the delays 
which have beset it have not been of his 
making. Because he is modest and self- 
effacing. the country at large is probably not 
consclotui of the part he has played in our 
defense build-up. But the service knows and 
has come to regard him highly for it. 


Replicement of General MacArthnr 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES P.KEM 

or snssouRZ 

ZN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the admin¬ 
istration Is naive indeed if it entertains 
delusions that the people are not aware 
of the real issues involved in the firing 
of General MacArthur. 

In this connection. I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record a letter from Mr. 
Frank W. Ahrens, of St. Louis, to the 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
which appeared in the April 29 issue of 
that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Propacansa Fed Folk 
To ths Editor: 

I. too, have read yoiu recent editorials on 
the MacArthur, Asiatic, European situations, 
et al.. and have read your editorials over a 
long period of years; also those of other pa¬ 
pers. I wonder why editors and columnists 
seem to think it necessary to speak patronla- 
Ingly to their readers. 

No one. I think, may question the Presi¬ 
dent’s prerogative to dismiss MacArthur; one 
Eoay question the wisdom of it. 

MacArthur has not said he advocates the 
United States engaging in a war in China. 
The people of this Nation are being fed the 
same type of propaganda in behalf of Eng¬ 
land that they were fed in World War II in 
behalf of Russia. Some of us were far ahead 
of Roosevelt and his entourage then, as we 
are of Truman and his now. 


We are not hysterical; we have pondered 
poUoies of recent administrations at length; 
we have reared our children to be loyal, up¬ 
standing, useful oitiaens, and we are sick¬ 
ened by the continuing stupid blunderlngs 
of our State Department in foreign poli¬ 
cies—pcfitcies that bring about situations, as 
In Korea, where our sons are set up like ten¬ 
pins to be bowled down by \mnumbered 
Asiatic hordes, with nothing but stalemate 
in view, unless we seek the ultimate end of 
war—victory. 

We agree with BlacArthur, that Russia will 
go to war when and where she thinks it 
opportune; further, we think she does not 
now desire to do so, with the many internal 
problems she has on her hands. Regardless, 
though, we feel it better to meet the issue 
squarely now, and that we should have done 
so long since. 

It would be interesting, indeed, to know 
percentagewise, the number of men that we 
have in this Korean mess, as compared sepa¬ 
rately by nations with the number of those 
of our ‘‘friendly’’ associates in the United 
Nations, and likewise, as to casualties, includ¬ 
ing deaths separately. 

There comes a time when patience ceases to 
be a virtue—that time is long since passed, 
Peank W. Ahrens. 


Tlioiiglit Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or wncoNBiN 

IN THE HOU3E OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks, a timely editorial from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of May 1. We 
are rapidly indoctrinating this country 
to the Hitler-Goebbels techniques of 
controlling public opinion. Just this 
week I listened to a Government em¬ 
ployee up in the military service remark 
that local civic organisations were being 
used to direct public thinking. What 
possible purpose can the Government 
have in the direction of public thought 
except as a means of supporting New 
Deal projects on a socialistic basis. The 
editorial follows: 

Thoxxiht Control 

A committee of Congress, established for 
the avowed purpose and investigating and, 
if poesible, discrediting persons and organi¬ 
zations opposed to the administration’s so¬ 
cialistic program, demanded tbat the Com¬ 
mittee for Constitutional Government reveal 
the names of those who had purchased quan¬ 
tities of its books for subsequent distri¬ 
bution. 

The committee, which was headed by the 
lata Representative Frank Buchanan, was 
particularly anxious to find out who had 
purchased copies of the Road Ahead in which 
the author, John T. Flynn, exposes the so¬ 
cialistic influences which are behind the so- 
caUed Fair Deal’s domestic program. 

Quite properly, we believe, the request 
for this information was refused by the Com. 
mlttee for Constitutional Government 
through Its executive secretary, Edward A. 
Bumely. Any citizen can walk into a store 
and buy a book without having some Gov¬ 
ernment snooper asking him why he bought 
It and what he intends to do with It. So 
why should a citizen who buys 10 or 100 
copies of the same book for distribution to 
his friends, employees, or mere acqualnt- 
tances be subject to such harassment? 
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The Buchanan committee, however, cited, 
Bumely lor contempt ol Congreai. He was 
recently convicted before a Federal court 
In the District of Columbia. 

Bumely based his refusal to produce the 
records on constitutional grounds, namely, 
the guaranties of freedom of m>eech and 
press and of freedom from unreasonable 
aearches and selssures. Moreover, he held it 
was not within the province of the com¬ 
mittee. which was presumably investigating 
lobbying, to demand the names of the pur¬ 
chasers of books published by his organi¬ 
zation. 

But the Buchanan committee defined 
lobbying as “any attempt by individuals or 
group to Influence Government decision.*' 
This prompted Editor and Publisher to ask: 
"If the court declares publication of a book 
is lobbying, then how long before mi«azine 
and newspaper articles are included? 

"Here is an organization that happened to 
be registered as a lobbyist. Is the court go¬ 
ing to declare because of that, it cannot 
publish opinions on legislation without re¬ 
vealing who else might subscribe 4o those 
views by buyng the book? Are then other 
publishers of similar views in books, maga¬ 
zines, and newspapers going to be required 
to register as lobbyists?" 

The Bumely conviction Is to be appealed. 
The higher courts, we hope, will take a 
broader view of the Implications in this case. 
For if the conviction were sustaned. the way 
would surely be opened to the Imposition of 
thought control regulations under which 
some Government agency would assert the 
right to harass and intimidate persons who 
read literature opposing Government pro¬ 
grams. 


Diimiftal of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF nzw TOZX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBEBENTATTVE8 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORQE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Ricord, I 
intrude two articles by Mr. George 
Sokolsky. 

One. under date line of May 3, explain¬ 
ing England’s stand in Asia; the other, 
under the date line of May 4, showing 
how the simple methods employed by 
both England and Russia have never 
been seen through oi understood by those 
in charge of our foreign policy; 

(From the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 3. 19511 
TRizz Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

A byproduct of the MacArthur situatldn 
must be an investigation and restudy of our 
relations with Great Britain. For no mat¬ 
ter how it is sliced, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
is a victim of the constant pressure of the 
British upon our State Department and 
President to have him recalled. Now that 
he has been officially humiliated, bis pro¬ 
gram Is being officially adopted, even to the 
extent of giving Chlang Kai-shek $80,000,000. 

The British attitude toward General Mac¬ 
Arthur was in no manner a personal antipa¬ 
thy. MacArthur's attitude toward the Ko¬ 
rean war ran counter to the British attitude, 
and they got their man. 

But the American people have never had. 
from their own offlelala or the British, an 


explanation of precisely what the British 
poidtion toward Asia is and why. Lewis w. 
Douglas, who is the foremost pi^agonlBt of 
British policy in this country, tried to ex¬ 
plain it at the recent Associated Press lunch¬ 
eon. But what he said clarified nothing ex¬ 
cept that the British sought to keep India 
within the OommonwealUi and. therefore, 
sacrificed both China and the United States 
to that purpose. 

Mr. Douglas gave no explanation as to the 
morality of such a position nor did he quiver 
that such a course has already cost the lives 
of 10,500 of our sons. 

This also appears in the picture and can¬ 
not be ignored: British policy in China since 
1843 has always been to recognize the de 
facto ruler of an area, even if that ruler was 
in rebeUion against the established and rec¬ 
ognized government. The theory was that 
trade must go on. 

This was one reason why the British rath¬ 
er than the Japanese and Russians were the 
most disliked foreigners in China for a cen¬ 
tury. The Chinese assumption was that the 
British were always seeking to keep China 
divided and weak. In the great boycott of 
1025, the object of the Chinese was to bring 
the British to heel, and when by 1827 they 
could show an appreciable success in that 
enterprise, the authority of the British Bm-« 
pire was damaged, its prestige in Asia was 
demolished. 

British policy in China has been and is 
mercantile policy. It is dominated by the 
great firms, Jardlne, Matheson. the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corp., the 
Chartered Bank, the P & O. the Brltlsh- 
Amerlcan Tobacco Co., and the shipping 
lines. These and other firms and the manu¬ 
facturers who supply them have, in recent 
years, In effect been a cartel beaded by Jar- 
dlne‘8. They represent a huge Investment 
and are paramount in empire trade. 

They are willing to trade with anyone who 
can pay. This Is, granted, a short-sighted 
policy, for when the Chinese Communists 
no longer need them, they will cast them 
aside. But who. on the other hand, can 
guarantee how long Soviet China will last 
and what its policies will be 10 years from 
now? Therefore, why not go forward with 
trade as long as possible and wherever it is 
available? 

If the British can hold their east Aslan 
trade profitably, great losses elsewhere may 
be offset. But this is to be observed, namely, 
that the British will never be able to trade 
in areas held by Chlang Kai-shek, for he will 
know how to impose a boycott on British 
goods, similar to the one he imposed between 
1935 and 1027. Therefore, If Chlang Kai- 
shek Is restored anywhere to the mainland, 
It will be American traders who will benefit. 

Throughout World War 11 and thereafter, 
it has been British policy to keep American 
traders out of Asia. They regarded that as 
their sphere and even took the position that 
if the United States wanted to restore Great 
Britain, we ought to be sympathetic to their 
trading aspirations. Our State Department 
has on the whole been sympathetic to this 
British point of view, as I have pointed out 
on several occasions, particularly in connec¬ 
tion with such products as pottery and 
chinaware. 

' The British therefore have been pursuing 
an advantage in the Communist antagonism 
to the United States and in stimulating the 
antagonism of the Indians toward us. 

This Is not altogether speculative because 
events and forces clarified since June 25, 
1950, have established this pattern of ac¬ 
tivity. Even to this day, British trade has 
continued with the Chinese Communists, 
British military goods being delivered to 
them for use in Korea, not only against 
Americans but against the British contin¬ 
gents there. 


(From the Wiashington Times-Herald of May 
4, 10511 
Tm* DATto 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Alfred Kohlberg has a wicked, almost a 
sardonic sense of humor. He is the China 
lobby that the State Department talks so 
much about. But he is not registered as a 
lobbyist because he represents only himself, 
American citizen, and merchant, who gives 
of his time and money to good causes, one 
of them beizxg a constant fight against com¬ 
munism. 

So, Kohlberg noticed that the large foun¬ 
dations, looking tor ways to expend inherited 
money, have been setting up institutes and 
such In ofoi universities with the object of 
fixing it so that Americans will understand 
the Russians. He had not noticed that any¬ 
body was spending a dime on getting the 
Russians to understand the Americans. Ap¬ 
parently, that is unnecessary as Amerlcat'.i 
need not be understood by anybody. In fact, 
nobody Is making any partciularly signlfloant 
effort In that direction. 

Bo, Kohlberg got the idea that he might go 
to Russia to see for himself and also maybe 
to tell a couple of Rtisslans what goes here 
In the United States. Having no official po¬ 
sition, being Just a little American who pays 
his taxes and votes at elections, Kohlbe^ 
applied to the Russian Embassy for a blank 
on which to apply for a visa to the Soviet 
Union. 

He got an answer, which I herewith quote 
in full: 

"Dxax Snt: Tour letter regarding your trip 
to the Soviet Union has been received. Al¬ 
though we comprehend the importance of 
this visit we regret to inform you that we 
are not in a position to assist you in this 
matter. Persons desiring to visit our coun¬ 
try for private purposes have normally to 
enter the Soviet Union as tourists through 
the travel agency 'Intourlst.' During the 
war this organization discontinued its work 
and has not resumed it up to the present 
time. Thus, your trip to the Soviet Union 
will become possible after the Intourlst 
agency resumes its functions. 

"Very truly yours. 

"N. Savchenko, 
••Chief, Consular Division^* 

As there is no Intourist agency nobody can 
go to Russia except an official. Now, all 
these people who say there is no Iron curtain 
have been made liars by Mr. N. Savchenko, 
who says there is one. It was pulled down 
for Americans when the Intourlst travel 
agency left the United States. 

Incidentally, that is a new dodge In in¬ 
ternational relations, the use of a travel 
agency to control the visits to a coimtry. 
Soon, nobody will be able to visit China be¬ 
cause there is no Chinese travel agency here, 
or Poland or Czechoslovakia for the same 
reason. 

Kohlberg thinks the Russians are hard to 
understand. I do not think so. They do 
things simply. It is their simplicity which 
is confusing. 

For instance, take their war in Korea. 
They direct it. They provide the arms, mu¬ 
nitions, and experts. They arrange for the 
Chinese to come in after the Koreans are 
defeated, and for the Mongols and Bwiats 
to come in after the Chinese are defeated. 
But RiUMian troops stay out. Therefwe, the 
Russians are not in the war and Americans 
are warmongers. Nothing could be simpler. 

Had we used Chlang Kai-shek's army of 
600,000 as they used Mao Tse-tung's army, 
we would have been able to say that we are 
not at war but Chlang Kai-shek is at war. 
Could anything be simpler? 

Similarly, the Russians wanted to get rid 
of MacArthur. Did they do anything about 
it? Not at all. That would have been too 
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obvious. Thoy stlrrso up tho lodluu. who 
■tliTed up the British. Ths Indians made an 
issue of MacArthur, and the British did not 
want to offend the Indiana as Lewis Douglas 
told us at the Associated Press luncheon. Be 
seemed to think that nothing mattered but 
keeping India In the British Commonwealth, 
not even our more than 10,800 dead sons. Bo 
the British put the pressure on Acheson, who 
put it on Marshall, who put it on Truman, 
who gave MaoArthur the skids. 

Could anything be simpler than that? 
Russians are not hard to understand. Any¬ 
one who has had a small girl In his house¬ 
hold who knows how to play daddy off 
against mama ought to be able to under¬ 
stand a Russian. It Is as childish as that— 
but It always works because papa loves Baby 
Snooks. 


Railroad Retiroment Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

OF WBNTUCKT 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 4,1951 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following statement 
and testimony of Thomas Stack at hear- 
ings on railroad-retirement bills: 

My name la Thomas Stack. I reside at 1104 
West One Hundred and Fourth Place, Chi¬ 
cago. Ill. I am president of the National 
Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., a chartered 
organization under the laws of the State of 
IlUnoiB, as a nonprofit educational group 
comprised of union and nonunion employees 
subject to the Railroad Retirement Act. We 
are the largest pension group in the country, 
with membership on 812 railroads and afllU- 
ated bureaus: 90 percent of our organization 
being members of the various crafts of the 
brotherhood. 

I will try to cite the need for congressional 
action to remedy an act known as the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act that has become obso¬ 
lete under present economic conditions; It 
has completely broken down. When the act 
was created in 1936 to become effective Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1937, it was strictly a retirement sys¬ 
tem that was looked upon with pride by 
workers on the raUroad. as it promised them 
security in old age. The tax rate was only 
2% percent on payrolls up to $300 per month. 
This tax rate has now increased to 6 percent, 
and under the present planning will reach 
61/4 percent of the payrolls up to $800 per 
month next January. This Is matched by a 
similar amount by the carriers, so that there 
Is paid lor the account of each employee 13 
percent monthly by payroll deductions to a 
system from which they will receive little or 
no benefits. Those who reach the age of 65 
years, which Is at present the retirement age, 
will not and cannot afford to retire on the 
meager pension they would receive, which 
would not suffice to give them subsistence 
during their declining years when medical 
care and sufferings attributed to age cause 
an added burden and strain on their financial 
conditions. 

Recently the retirement board concluded 
their 1980 annual survey and attempted to 
show with charts and figures that the retire¬ 
ment system was still a suceess-<-givlng the 
helping hand to a large segment of our pop¬ 
ulation. 

The average annuity or pension received 
today by the railroad employee is $88.88 per 
month, with toss than 1 percent of the em¬ 
ployees receiving the present maximum of 
$144 per month. 
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Now let us take a look at the survivor 
benefits carried uzuter the same report. 
There are 79,700 i«ed widows who average 
$89.88 per month; there are 18,800 widowed 
mothers who average $97.41 per month; 44,900 
children of deceased employees who average 
$16.93 per month; and 1,100 parents of de¬ 
ceased employees who average $16.53 per 
month. Are these figures anything to brag 
about when we have a OO-cent buying power 
on the present dollar? 

In 1988, 1 year after the act went Into 
effect, there were 38,000 employees over the 
age of 66 years who still continued to work; 
In 1080 we have 88,800 employees—or an in¬ 
crease over 80,000—who are over the retire¬ 
ment age and still cannot afford to retire 
under present meager pensions they would 
receive, and If you will refer to page 14 of 
the said report you will find that 843 annui¬ 
tants returned to work on the railroads as 
they could not meet their obligations on the 
small annuity they received. You gentle¬ 
men are familiar with the increased cost of 
living, but let me cite for the record a 
report from the United States Bureau of 
Labor statistics regarding the Increase in 
cost of necessities of life between 1937 and 
November 16, 1960—-released on January 12. 
1961: 



1937 

Nov. 15, 
1960 

Peroont 

increase 

Pood. 

105.8 

209.6 

99.0 

Wearing apparel. 

Fuel, electricity, and 

102.8 

195.0 

89.7 

refrigeration...^. 

100.2 

148.7 

43.4 

Bouse furnishings. 

101.8 

802.3 

94.0 

Mlsoollaneous. 

101.0 

160.5 

58.9 


Those figures show an increase in living 
costs of at least 71 percent between 1937, 
when our act was formulated, and Novem¬ 
ber 18. 1960. 

Now, the retirement board always advise 
that they work on actuarial basis to protect 
the solvency of the fund. When the act 
originated it was based on a $3,600,000,000 
payroll, which was the maximum pa 3 rroll in 
1937, and it was on this payroll that future 
obligations were figured. Last year the pay¬ 
rolls on the railroads were $6,080,000,000, 
and with the increase in salaries early in 
1961 the payroll may reach $6,000,000,000 in 
1961, so not alone has the tax which averaged 
8 percent on the employee and 3 percent on 
the railroad during the first 10 years of op¬ 
eration doubled at the present time, but the 
payrolls of the railroads also have doubled 
which la prima facie evidence that the 
money or revenue taken In by the retirement 
board has also materially increased without 
additional obligation other than the 20-per- 
cent Increase in pensions given to our em¬ 
ployees under the Eightieth Congress, which 
was the first pension adjustment ever made 
under the system. 

The retirement board still points out that 
they took on some 48,666 pensioners who 
paid nothing Into the fund and gave them 
a pension. The average age of these men 
when taken over fram the corporate payrolls 
was 74 years. There are some 6,900 still liv¬ 
ing with an average age of 86, but death 
Is rapidly taking its toll and some 2,000 are 
dying each year, which satisfies the retire¬ 
ment board with the obligation they as¬ 
sumed: there is no longer a drain on the 
fund. 

The railroad employee Justly feels that he 
is either paying too much for what be re¬ 
ceives, or is not getting sufficient benefits 
for what he pays. This Congress must do 
one of two things—either increase benefits 
and streamline the act to be useful and 
operated In the Interest of those who pay 
the freight, or matwrlatly reduce the cost 
more appropriately with the small bene¬ 
fits derived from Its operation. 


In my capacity I have my hand, at all 
times on the pulse of the rail worker. I 
have spent some 88 years with the industry 
myself. 1 receive thousands of letters on 
this subject of retirement from every State 
in the Union and possibly every railroad 
center of the country. My interests are not 
selfish and I do not recommend an exhor- 
bltant increase for the widows or survivors 
when I know that the employee pays the bill 
and should receive first consideration. The 
retired worker should be our first considera¬ 
tion. 


Two Groat Leaderi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or FZNMeTtVANU 

, IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to include an editorial 
entitled “Two Great Leaders," which was 
published in the Johnstown Tribune, 
Johnstown, Pa., on Monday, April 30, 
1951: 

Two OaZAT Lxadxbs 

Last week, in London, Winston Churchill 
said: 

“We meet In a grave hour for our country. 

I cannot recall any period in my long life 
when mismanagement and Incompetence 
have brought us into greater danger." 

That statement was made by the man who 
took over the direction of Britain’s affairs at 
the time of the Dunkerque evacuation, when 
Britain’s fortunes were at their lowest ebb in 
the long history of that country. Now 
Churchill Implies that even greater dangers 
may confront the British people. 

“At home,” said Churchill, “prices and 
taxes go up and up. abroad the influence of 
Britain goes down and down. In every quar¬ 
ter of the world we are regarded by our 
friends with anxiety, with wonder and pity; 
and by our enemies, including some of those 
countries we have helped most in the past 
like Egypt and Persia, we are regarded or 
treated with hostility or even contempt. 

“Not one of them is so weak they cannot 
spare a quip or even a taunt for Britain. It 
is hard to believe that we are the same 
Nation that emerged from the great war 
respected and admired throughout the 
grand aUiance lor all that part we played, 
for a long time alone. In the defense of the 
cause of freedom." 

We can well understand ChurchiU’s com¬ 
plaint, for to a great degree it echoes our 
own. Less than 6 years ago the United 
States was the most powerful and respected 
nation in the world. Now It is daily In¬ 
sulted by the Soviet Union, which ?t saved 
from disaster in the world war: nations, like 
India, demand gratuities from us as the price 
of toleration, but trade respectfully with Bed 
China and Red Russia; Europe declines to 
move in its own defense unless we provide 
the arms and many of the men; and in Korea 
we are hard pressed to turn back the assault 
of a country with incomparably fewer re¬ 
sources—aside from manpower—than our 
own. 

What has brought this about In so few 
years? Our productive power is even greater 
than It was at the end of World War XL The 
courage of our citizenry Is surely no less. 
Our Ingenuity In every field has not de¬ 
teriorated. We possess a preponderance in 
the most destructive weapon the mind of 
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man ever eonoelved. The moral JuatUlea- 
tlon <a the vnur we are fighting tn Korea has 
been attested by half a hundred nations. 
Yet we have somehow lost the respect of the 
wcnld. 

It Is full time for those who gpemc for 
Junerica to speak firmly, as our Government 
should. They have been so bewitehed Iqr 
the plausible word '*peaoe*' that they neg¬ 
lect other words Ittm dignity and courage 
and self-respect There will be no peace in 
the world, we think, until those in charge 
of our affairs understand that peace cannot 
be bought by Marshall plans and point 4 
programs and weak yielding to the bluster 
of the Kremlin tyrants. 

That is the message MacArthur has 
brought to America. And the response 
show': conclusively that it is the message 
the United States has been waiting to hear. 
MacArthur and ChxirohlU reflect the ancient 
traditions of their respective countries, and 
speak to the deepest feelings of their people. 
It would be well for the governments of both 
lands to listen attentively. 


President Mistaken Agam 

EXTENSION OF REICARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MimaaAW 

XN TBE HOUSI OF RIPBSSENTATTVES 

; Friday^ May 4,1952 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORfi, I include therein an editorial from 
the Detroit Free Press of April 28. 1951. 
one of the largest papers published in 
Michigan. 

, It is evident that the President is com¬ 
pletely in error and uninformed. Al¬ 
though the mistake is small, it further 
shakes the confidence and faith of the 
people in the President. The editorial 
mentioned above follows: 
j Writs House iHrsLuecruat 

President Truman’s press agents have cre¬ 
ated a role of scholar and historian for him. 
This provides no end of fun for the coun¬ 
try’s profesBora of history and others who 
know better. 

They are aware that no man, much less 
Barry Truman, can have auch a letter-perfect 
familiarity with the manifold subjects on 
which he has latterly taken to holding forth. 
His performance, which has been Impreesive 
of the more google-eyed among Presidential 
biographers, obviously calls for a ooncmi- 
trated, specific briefing Just before he erupts 
a new load of false erudition. 

But whoever looks up the President’s ma¬ 
terial ought to be a little more legible when 
writing out the notes. Btlll likening his 
misadventures with those of Presidents of 
the past, Mr. Truman told reporters they 
should read Lincoln Fires a General. The 
only book anyone can discover with a title 
something like that is Linooln Finds a 
General. 

From that he passed to the squabble be¬ 
tween President Polk and Gen. Winfield 
Scott. Here his Intellectual ghost didn’t 
read far enough when picking material with 
which Mr. Truman could dassle reporters. 
The whole text makes Scott out a man 
who bad done a large work and merited 
large treatment. Whereas in dealing with 
the Polk administration, which Mr. Truman 
apparently was pointing to as paralleling 
his. the hook says “there was nothing large 
about the administration * * • the con¬ 
fines of mediocrity hemmed it in.’’ 


Xt Is conteaptlMy cheap pratendlng to ba 
a pfofound scSiolar and lecturing to othsra 
as sn authority. What the gag Is we do not 
know but It mskss tiis President jnc r i is 
Ingly ridiculous. 


CARE 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. S.J.CRUMPA(XER,JR. 

OP XNOZAWA 

IN TBE BOUSE OF REPRBSBNTA'nVBS 
Friday, May 4,1951 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rsooso. 1 include the following edi¬ 
torial from the La Porte (Xnd.) Herald- 
Argus of March 27. 1951: 

CARE 

Any American wbo ever received a letter 
at thanks from a recipient of a CARE pack¬ 
age in Europe will understand something 
of the meaning of thla splendid nonprofit 
organisation which has completed more than 
6 years of service. Ten MiUlon Ambassa¬ 
dors is the title at a new booklet about 
CARE: that’s the number of CARE pack¬ 
ages sent abroad in the 5 years. 

During the years following 1946 when the 
World War ended CARE brought food, cloth¬ 
ing, books and other supplies to millions in 
Europe who not only suffered extreme pri¬ 
vations but lacked hope and morale so essen¬ 
tial in rebuUding broken economies. A major 
force behind thla voluntary good will move¬ 
ment was that people’s minds and spirits in 
war-shattered areas had to be revived and 
given new lUe. They very thought that 
someone oared, someone across the ocean, 
did as much for the recipients as the food 
and clothing. Letten received from count¬ 
less families breathed that message of tbank- 
fiUness that someone did care. 

While the economic situation in many 
Sijopean areas is notably better in 1961 
than in 1946. there is a wide field in which 
CARE and other voluntary assistance groups 
can and must continue to function. As Di¬ 
rector French, at CARE, writes there are 
still millions of “homeless, hungry, and bitter 
chUdren aU over the world” and “mUllons 
of sick and despairing men and women who 
need our help.’’ GARB Is only a drop in the 
proverbial bucket in meeting the need in 
areas where most at ^e population goes 
from the cradle to the grave without knowing 
the experience of a fuU stomach, but it is 
a factor and an important factor in holding 
back the fiood of hunger and despair. 

It is and has been entirely voluntary. Peo¬ 
ple who send their money to CARE do so 
out of the fullness at their heurts, because 
they have compassion on their fellow man. 
Their gifts are gestures of good will which 
register among people of any race, color, or 
creed. 


Rhode klfifid Indepoidesco Day 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.AIME^FORAND 

or XR09X xsLAMrn 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPR1SENTATXVE8 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr.FORAND. Mr. Speaker. May 4 Is 
a great day In tbe history ot Rhode 
Island. 


One hundred and aevehty-five years 
ago today Rhode inland took a bold and 
very courageous step when It adopted 
Its declaration of independence of Bng*^ 
land. 

Under leave already granted me by the 
Rouse, I include as a part of my remarks 
two articles <m Rhode island Independ¬ 
ence Day which were written by mem¬ 
bers of my Stott. They follow: 

Rrom Xsumo Jxtmnanamcm Dsv 
(By Nsneen M. Wandlw) 

This yew mwks the one hundred and tev- 
enty-fifth ennlversary of the independence 
of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations. On this day, May 4, ell Rhode 
Islanders within the State and those 
throughout the country will Join publicly 
or within their hearts to realise once again 
the fuU aignifioanoe of Rhode Island In¬ 
dependence Day in this year. 1951. 

We invite all of our friends to unite with 
us in voicing anew our eeteem of those fore¬ 
fathers who valiantly brought into existence 
the Rhode Island declwation of independ¬ 
ence. 

We of Rhode Island are proud to obser^Ts 
our State’s independence 2 months ahead 
of the date of ow Nation's adoption of self- 
government. on July 4. because we can 
enjoy a twofold opportunity to promulgate 
our respect to the leaders of the American 
Revolution and to Roger Williams, our own 
champion of religious liberty and the true 
democratic government. 

While in Maasachuaette. Roger Williams' 
profoimd thinking and his determination 
to establish and fulfill bis principle of sep. 
aration of the church and State brought 
threats of his deportation to England and 
he fied to the nearby shores of Rhode Is¬ 
land. founding Providence, the capital city 
of our State, and becoming the first settler 
of Rhode Island. 

Roger Williams is a man to remember 
among many men who fought against im¬ 
mense odds for their freedom and ours, and 
imbued their descendants with an intense 
regard for those achieved privileges that 
have kept us strong and enduring against 
many enemies. 

This earnest man’s resolute spirit and his 
love for bis fellowman, English or Indian, 
had a pronounced effect on his con¬ 
temporaries. These men eought to establish 
in Rhode Island a colony based upon civil 
and religious liberties, a doctrine foreign to 
the laws integrated in the charters of other 
colonies under English rule. 

One of the heroic patriots of that era was 
Jonathan Arnold who. as the author of the 
Rhode Island declaration of independence, 
is worthy of our admiration as one who 
served sealously in the cause of freedom of 
thought in politics. Jonathan Arnold dts- 
tlngi^ed himself ae a great statesman in 
the general assembly of the colony of Rhode 
Island. An eminent descendant of Arnold, 
now a United States Senator from Rhode 
Island, la the Bonorable Thsodoss FsaNcoe 
OsssK, a great-great-grandson, to whom 
Rhode Island is very much indebted. 

After various Intercolonial wars and con- 
flicta with royal authority, the decisive etep 
came on May4,1776. On that historic day the 
people of Rhode Mand through their general 
assembly, and in opposition to the majority 
of the Thirteen Ckfioniee. adopted this formal 
resolutton renouncing allegiance to the 
British crown. 

The general assembly by adopting the 
XUiodc Island declaration of indiQMmdence 
truly represented the people of that great 
State, This step wee but the begUmlng of 
vrtiat has proven to be a government free 
from the control of otkem assuring the pro¬ 
tection, eafety, asad happlUMs of the peofde. 

Thus our people from the very first stiqie 
of the State’s existence believed in repre- 
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■entatlve government and In the exemplUlca- 
tlon of faUb In the common man. 

The wishes of the people of this colony for 
self-expression and self-control far exceeded 
the one concession—protection of religious 
beliefs—granted them In 1663 by King 
Charles of England. This royal charter, how¬ 
ever, proved a primary victory for the colony 
and Is the oldest constitutional charter In 
existence. ^ 

The Rhode Island declaration of Independ¬ 
ence was accepted by the Continental Con¬ 
gress 2 months after its inception as a 
model for our National Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. 

The same qualities of courage and perse¬ 
verance that have upheld the tenets of both 
of these Illustrious documents are synony¬ 
mous with the fortitude displayed today by 
the people of this Nation In the present crisla 
and wlU remain enduring for whatever other 
crises we may meet. 

Rhode Island’s generation of today is fully 
aware of the magnificent traditions that con¬ 
tinue as valuable inspirations to us and we 
are especially honored each year to invite one 
and all to Join us in our annual declaration 
In memoriam. 

Let us keep In mind the Impressive words 
contained in article I of the Constitution of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations: 

“In order effectually to seciure the religious 
and political freedom established by our ven¬ 
erated ancestors, and to preserve the same 
for our posterity, we do declare that the es¬ 
sential and unquestionable rights and prin¬ 
ciples hereinafter mentioned shall be estab¬ 
lished, maintained, and preserved, and shall 
be of paramount obligation In all legislative. 
Judicial, and executive proceedings. 

“Section 1. In the words of the Father of 
his Country, we declare that ’the basis of our 
political systems la the right of the people to 
make and alter their constitutions of gov¬ 
ernment; but that the constitution which at 
any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, Is 
sacredly obligatory upon all.’ ’’ 

Rhode Island Independence Dat 
(By Edward W. Heroux) 

On the 4th of May 1776 the Rhode Island 
Assembly was truly the representative of the 
people, and the members of the legisla¬ 
ture that adopted the resolution renouncing 
allegiance to the British King proved them¬ 
selves faithful followers of Roger Williams. 
Like him, they were not afraid to take the 
initiative In leading the way to freedom. 

Since that time Rhode Island has grown 
and progressed In historic achievements, in 
wealth, and In people. Though the State Is 
small In area. Its people are most hospitable. 

Roger Williams was a believer In demo¬ 
cratic government and rule by the people. 
He beckoned the spirit of freedom of thought 
In all things, religious and civil, and out of 
his Ideas there developed a proud sovereign 
State. The stern puritanic spirit of New 
England never penetrated the State of Rhode 
Island. Rather, the dominating spirit Is one 
of congeniality and resourcefulness. The be. 
llefs and hopes of Roger Williams that “no 
person shall be In any way molested for any 
difference In matters of religion and every 
person may have and enjoy his own Judg¬ 
ment and conveniences In matters of per¬ 
sonal concernments’* are still alive In our 
hearts. 

Rhode Island still maintains the original 
principles of Its founder, Roger Williams, in 
faith. In freedom of speech, In religious lib¬ 
erties, and In a democratic form of govern¬ 
ment. 

In all the educational institutions of our 
country today there are evidences of the 
principles and rules that Roger Williams 
entertained and introduced to his followers. 

American boys this very day are giving 
their lives to preserve the freedom and lib¬ 
erty that fills the heart of every American. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

Tm MOBob Anlnuadora 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. HcGUIRE 

or CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4.1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker.‘under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to in¬ 
clude in the Rigors an editorial entitled 
'*Ten Million Ambassadors.” which ap¬ 
peared recently in the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier. 

The editorial calls attention to the 
great variety of assistance CARE has sent 
to Europe during the past 5 years and the 
significance of these gifts as ambassadors 
of good will; 

Ten Million Ambassadors 

Not many of us. probably, could say if 
asked that CARE stands for Cooperative for 
American Remittances to Europe, Inc., but in 
the past 5 years the American people have 
sent 10,000.000 CARE packages to relieve 
suffering in all parts of the world. These 
gifts, we may be sure, have been eloquent 
ambassadors of good will. ’The CARE orgeni- 
sation has signalised the fifth birthday by 
Issuing an illustrated report. 

General MacArthur says: “All the world 
knows the work of CARE In Europe where 
millions of life-giving packages have been 
distributed since the end of the war. The 
work of CARE in Japan, and now In the Phil¬ 
ippines and Korea, may not be as well known 
In America, but this work, too, is a matter of 
gravest import if we are to continue to live 
In a free and democratic world. I highly 
recommend the work of CARE and urge its 
continued support by all Americans.’’ 

After World War I, Herbert Hoover's relief 
service had operated a type of package serv¬ 
ice to individuals abroad. CARE was born 
on November 27, 1946, as the child of 21 
American organizations working in foreign 
relief after World War II. 

CARE packages have contained not only 
food and clothing, but a great variety of 
other supplies, according to the most acute 
needs at various times and places. As a spe¬ 
cial measure to save the children of Europe, 
three new CARE packages—Infant food, baby 
food and baby layettes—were early introduc¬ 
tions and single-content packages of flour 
and lard were set up. Knitting wool, house¬ 
hold linen, milk powder, textiles, seeds and 
many other necessaries followed. To help 
food production In the East, even plows and 
hand tools were sent. A Princess Elizabeth 
wedding gift campaign brought 380,000 in 
CARE packages distributed to needy widows 
In Britain. In recent years, CARE in coopera¬ 
tion with UNESCO has provided more than 
a million dollars worth of books and scientific 
equipment to more than 400 universities, 
medical schools, libraries and other institu¬ 
tions In 25 countries. These Institutions 
are training doctors, engineers, farmers and 
others to help their own people. 

Have we crossed the divide and is CARE no 
longer needed? The executive director re¬ 
minds us that peace is not yet here. “There 
are still homeless, hungry and bitter children 
all over the world. There are still millions 
of sick and despairing men and women who 
need our help. 

As President Truman has said, “The bridge 
which you. with the support of the American 
people, have forged across the two oceans 
needs to be maintained not only for the 
purpose of succoring human life but also 
lor interpreting the American role In the 
world community.” 
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A Couple of Qnettloiii for (he Probers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to Include an editorial 
entitled “A Couple of Questions for the 
Probers,” which was published in the 
Johnstown Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., 
on Wednesday. May 2, 1951: 

A Couple or Questions for the Probers 

Senate committee hearings on United 
States foreign policy—with special emphasis 
on the Far East—get going tomorrow with 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur as the first witness. 

Unless General MacArthur specifically re¬ 
quests it, Thursday’s session will be closed. 
Subsequent hearings, at which members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and other Govern¬ 
ment officials will testify, likewise will be 
conducted behind closed doors. 

That is Just as well. If the members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees, sitting Jointly, are to 
learn anything significant, it would seem to 
be obvious that precautions must be taken to 
avoid spilling all our secrets to the Commies. 

The public, obviously, has a big stake In 
what goes on behind those closed doors. 
But the public has a bigger stake in the 
tragic consequences of the wholesale dis¬ 
closure of military and diplomatic secrets— 
because they vitally affect the security not 
only of our fighting men, but of the Nation 
as a whole. 

In an attempt to balance these considera¬ 
tions, a plan has been worked out whereby 
a transcript of the proceedings will be re¬ 
leased to the press at the close of each ses¬ 
sion, That transcript will have been combed 
for information which properly must remain 
classified. 

We sincerely hope that neither political 
party will regard these hearings in any nar¬ 
row, partisan sense. These are matters 
which rise above political considerations. As 
we go into this inquiry, we should regard 
ourselves as Americans first and as Demo¬ 
crats and Republicans second. 

We hope, however, that the necessary pre¬ 
caution of censorship will not be used as the 
vehicle for a white-wash or a cover-up, .de¬ 
signed to protect either side. Both parties 
are represented on the investigating com¬ 
mittees. Each must regard itself, in a sense, 
as the watchdog of the public interest. 

It would be a mistake, moreover, to funnel 
this inquiry Into the narrow confines of a 
MacArthur against ’Truman-Acheson valley. 
Personalities are the least Important of the 
many vital problems that must be gone Into. 

In this connection, David Lawrence, editor 
of the United States News and World Re¬ 
port, has drawn up a number of challenging 
questions for which answers conscientiously 
ought to be sought. 

"Let us have all the truth about the 
Attlee-Truman conference,’’ suggests Mr. 
Lawrence, writing in the current issue of his 
magazine. He continues: 

“Why did our President agree to allow 
Great Britain to continue to give aid and 
comfort to Red China? 

“What kind of an alliance have we with 
Great Britain which permits her to ship war 
supplies to Red China while American boys 
are being killed with those munitions of war 
by the Red Chinese? [Editor’s note: It was 
disclosed this week in the British House of 
Commons that Great Britain had exported 
goods worth more than $3,500,000 to Commu¬ 
nist China during the past 3 months. The 
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pmUleat ttf ibe BrttUh Board at Trade aald 
there is *no generally accepted definition of 
Btrateglo materials.* hut among the exports 
listed erere such items as iron and steel 
manufactiurers. vehicles (including locomo* 
tlves, ships, and aircraft), elctrical goods and 
apparatus, and chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors.] 

*‘What kind of support has India or the 
Arab countries given to the recent U. N. rMO- 
lutlon that brands Bed China as an aggres* 
sor? 

**What has British diplomacy been doing 
to frustrate United States pcdides in the 
Far Bast? 

**Xs the dismissal of IfacArthw at the 
behest of foreign governments an evidenoe 
that membership in the U. N. means submis¬ 
sion by the United States to the dictation 
of other governments without so much as 
a formal vote in the U. N. to put each nation 
on record? 

“What U. N. policies • * • did General 
MacArthur fail to support? When and where 
were those policies adopted? Can we find 
anywhore in the public record a statement 
of those policies of the U. N.? And. if done 
in secret, by what authority has the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States made such agree¬ 
ments with foreign governments without 
submitting them to Orngrese? 

*‘Why has the U. N. become a hotbed of col¬ 
lective treason to its own resolutiona? Great 
Britain, by continuing her recognition of 
the Government of Bed China, has made a 
scrap of paper of the readution of the U. N. 
which branded Red China as an aggressor. 
Why does Great Britain continually propose 
that the aggressor be rewarded with a seat 
in the U. N.? 

**Why did the United Nations cau upon Its 
members to supply troops to aid Korea and 
yet refuse to accept the troops of the Na¬ 
tionalist Government of China which has a 
seat in the U. N. and is a lawful member of 
that organlaation? Is that U. N. policy? 

“Why do Great Britain. India, and other 
U. N. members disassociate themselves from 
our President’s order of last June to the 
United States Navy to defend Formosa? 

“Why, when our Government now sends a 
military mission to Formosa to train troops 
of the Nationalist Government for defense of 
the island, is there no U. N. support for that 
move or any prc^Kwal from America that our 
U. N. allies join in that mission? What kind 
of a U. N. policy is this?" 

These additional questions come to mind: 

“Did the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
ever agree with General MacArthur in his 
recommendations for the military conduct 
of the campaign in Korea? If so, when did 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shift its ground? 
What considerations prompted the change 
of view? 

Does Gen. BLoyt Vandenberg still believe, 
as he wrote in the Saturday Evening Post 
last February, that “isolating the battlefield 
from reinforcements is the prime function 
of taotioai air, and 1 am simply stating the 
military fact that air power was rendered 
practically inoperative when the U. N., in an 
effort to avoid a diplomatic rupture with the 
Chinese Communists, halted offensive action 
at the Yalu River. • • •’’? 

What is the record of protests—through 
official channels—from General MacArthur to 
the American State Department’s abandon¬ 
ment of Cbiang Kai-shek while the Gen¬ 
eralissimo still was fighting the Communists 
on the of China? 

What Is the record of the United States 
State Department’s moves which would have 
strengthened Russia’s hand In Japan during 
the ]^od General MacArthur so success¬ 
fully administered the affairs of that enemy 
land? In the light of what has happened in 
China since then, is it logical to conclude 
that the situation in Japan might have been 


tipped against tM* m tt wm tn Chins, had 
not General ItacArfhur largely nullified 
State DepMrtment pohey by virtually ignor¬ 
ing Buadan demands for an important voles 
in administration of the Islanda? 

Despite General MacArthur's admitted suc¬ 
cess in his role of United Btatee proconsul 
in Japan, why was he removed from that 
post (which easily could have been divorced 
from his Korean duties) at the very time 
arrangements were being pressed for a peace 
treaty with Japan? 

The Pentagon has annoimced that the 
Preeldent, In relieving General MacArthur, 
acted on the unanimous recommendations 
of his civilian and military advisers—Inolud-, 
Ing the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Was this 
unanimous conssnt the result of a formal 
meeting, or did the Whits Bouaa call the 
President’s advlaere one by one and ask, 
“You think General MacArthur ought to be 
fired, don’t you?“ 

The summary dismissal of General Mao- 
Artbur—without precedent In military his¬ 
tory for one who had served so long and so 
faithfully—deprived him of the right to taka 
formal leave of his troops, or to address a 
message to the Japanese people. Was this 
method of dlsmieaal also approved by the 
President’s civilian and military adviserw— 
including tha JOiht Chiefs cf Staff? 

What ciroumstaneea surrounded the de- 
idasBiflcation of the tq>-Becret report of tha 
Wake Island meeting between President Ttu- 
man and General MacArthur? By whose 
authority was tha doctimant raleaaed to the 
New York Times? In that report General 
MacArthtir Is said to have assured the Presi¬ 
dent that the Chinese Communist! would 
not enter the war. Did not Secretajry of 
State Acheson express a similar view only a 
few weeks previously? What did Btote De¬ 
partment intelligence reports indicate con¬ 
cerning the possibility of Chiness Rad inter¬ 
vention? 

Was Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, asked by the White 
House to make hie Chicago address a day or 
two before General MacArthur arrived to 
speak before Congress? Was that Bradley 
speech cleared by the State and Defense De¬ 
partments? 

What is the whole story of the report of 
Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, who recom¬ 
mended 5 years ago that we give Cbiang 
military aid and direction—a policy that 
now, belatedly, is Irelng followed on Formosa? 
Why did the administration ignore General 
Wedemeyer's warning that Korea was threat¬ 
ened with Communist invasion? 

On January 5. 1950, President TVuman 
said in an ofllelal statement: 'The United 
States Goverxunent will not provide military 
aid or advice to Chinese farces on Formosa.’* 
What has led to the change in the admin¬ 
istration’s policy? 

On January 12. 1050. Secretary Acheson 
said, in a speech at the Natioiua Press 
Club: “(The United States] defense perim¬ 
eter runs along the Aleutians to Japan and 
then goes to the Ryukyus * • * from 
the Ryukyus to the Philippine Islands. So 
far as the military seciuity of other areas in 
the Pacific is concerned, it must be clear that 
no person can guarantee these areas against 
military attack.’* This line of defense did 
not include Korea. What is the Joint Chiefs 
of StsdT's judgment as to the probability of 
this Acheson statement having encouraged 
Communist aggreasion against Korea? 

In June 1040, at a congreaeional hearing, 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff wwe 
asked individually whether the Chiefs of 
Staff advise the “withdrawal of troops from 
Korea at this time.** Each answered affirm¬ 
atively. Thirteen months later, when Pres¬ 
ident Tnunan ordered United States troops 
back into Korea, were the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff oonaiUted prior to the move? If so. 


What was their reoommendation? If tbey 
urged a return to Korea, how do they justify 
that iMiBltlon wMb theh eeilisr reocHnmeiida- 
tkm that we get out? 

Oh March 90. IMT, Secretary Acheson 
testified at a congrseslonal hearing: **The 
Chlneae (NOtlonaUst] Oovemment * e a 
Is not approaohlng collapse. It is not threat¬ 
ened by defect by tbe Oommuntets. The 
war with the Communists is going on nuoh 
as it has for the last 90 years.** Bow was it 
possible that our State Department could 
have been so Ul-taformed? Row does Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson eooount for his own 
overconfidence of the Nationalists* military 
might tn light of his later inslstenee that 
Chlang’s ooUapse was inevitable, and that 
United States poUey must be to seek to fwoe 
a coalition of Ohiang*B forces with those of 
the Chinese Oommuntste? 

What is the full story of General Mar¬ 
shall’s mission to China? Is it true that he 
originally agreed with a Military Establish¬ 
ment recommendation that we should aid 
Ohiang with arms, and that he later ditched 
this saseasment of the situation and swung 
around to support the State Department’s 
view that Chlang should take the Commu¬ 
nists into his government? 

Has the fun story of Yalta. Tehran, Cairo, 
and Potsdam been told? Are there any se¬ 
cret agreemente which have not yet been 
made public? 

Have we made any secret commitments 
not to use the atom bomb or atomic shells 
or projectiles without prior approval from 
the United Nations or the military missions 
of rmtlons with troops In Korea? i ^ 

Bow far are the Joint Chiefs of Staff per¬ 
mitted to press, in foreign policy conferences 
at the White Bouse level, the military re¬ 
alities Involved in poUtico-milltary decisions? 
At what point are they forced td surrender 
to the view of the diplomatic branch? r 

Would it not be wise to have United States 
Marine Corps represented on tbe Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? I 

What assiurances have tbe members of tbe 
Joint Chiefs uf Staff that they will not be 
subjected to reprisals if tbey tell the investi¬ 
gating committee tbe truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth? Is it possible 
that the example set in tbe ouster of Admiral 
Denfeld might not serve to seal the lips of 
the military men? 

How can Secretary Acheson account for 
the fact that virtually every move we have 
made in the Far Bast in the last 5 years has 
resulted in a strengthening of the Commu¬ 
nist cause? Is Secretary Acheson completely 
satisfied that some of our fatal steps have 
not been engineered by pro-Communlsts 
vrltbin the Department? There was one 
Alger Btos. against whom Mr. Acheson re¬ 
fused to turn his back. Would Mr. Acheson 
care to state categorically that there are not 
others? 


Oat of Oar Aboodtoce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

H0N.WATNE N.ASPINALL 

or CObOBADO 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPREBENTATTVEB 

Friday, May 1 ,1951 

Mr. ASPINAXli. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often we hear the hackneyed phrase 
*'What can I do?" as an excuse for do¬ 
ing little or nothing. AU too seldom we 
hear the phrase. done, my good 
and faithful servant," whieh stands at 
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the opposite pole. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Members a pro¬ 
cedure which dissolves this paradox, and 
commits the heart to Its charge of do¬ 
ing good. We are all aware of the simple 
letters “CARE** which shall be writ 
large In the annals of man when we all 
have gone to our last reward. We are all 
aware of the great humanitarian uplift 
of civilization involved in the 21 differ¬ 
ent organizations which have done so 
much in the name of Christian charity. 
Below is an editorial accounting of this 
organization and the inestimable contri¬ 
bution which it has made to the allevia¬ 
tion of the ills of man and his suffering. 
I add my **well done" to CARE and to 
the many peoples who originated this 
Christian idea and brought it to func¬ 
tion. I commend the Daily Sentinel, of 
Grand Junction. Colo., for bringing it so 
concisely to the fore, and recommend it 
to all as proof of living our religious her¬ 
itage which has had so much to do with 
the progress we have made in this world. 

The editorial from the Daily Sentinel 
of April 15. 1951. follows: 

Out of Our Abundance 

Ever since World War II came to an end. 
In fact before its close, Americans have been 
contributing to different organizations dedi¬ 
cated to the relief of misery in war-torn 
nations. One of the most well-known of 
these organized Oood-Samarltan groups has 
became familiar to Americans under the 
name of CARE (representing 21 different or¬ 
ganizations working for relief), 

Because so many of us have been contri¬ 
butors to it we believe our readers will be 
interested in some portions of a CAKE re¬ 
port recently released. Herein we find that 
our dollars have helped send 10,000,000 
packages abroad—ten million ambassadors 
of good will, they may rightly be called. 
Tlirough this package service Americans 
have shipped the meat equivalent of 26,000 
head of cattle, 100,000 pigs, 230,000 canned 
whole turkeys and 230,000 plum puddings; 
32,000,000 cups of sugar; flour for 33,000.000 
loaves of bread; 23,000,000 pounds of butter, 
margarine, lard and cooking oil; coffee 
enough for 360,000,000 cups; 45,000,000 cups 
of tea and equal number of cups of cocoa; 
56,000,000 quarts of milk; 26,000,000 bowls of 
rice; 1,680,000 cans of baby food and choco¬ 
late equaling 220,000,000 candy bars. 

To this almost fabulous list of food sup¬ 
plies may be added great amounts of soap, 
blankets, shoe soles, towels, buttons, coal, 
plows, tools, books, nursing bottles and medi¬ 
cal supplies. On the clothing side, we not# 
that 426 miles (not yards) of woolen cloth, 
and 204,000 sweaters, scarves and pairs of 
socks have gone to warm the cold in many 
nations around the world. 

Tragically, the need for such services as 
CARE has been rendering does not lessen. 
Each year since its organization more coun¬ 
tries have been added to its lists, until now 
boxes with the welcome word CARE on their 
sides go to every continent. Korea is the 
latest war-victim beneficiary—but we fear 
It will not be the last. 

Americans have a right to be proud of their 
postwar record of giving to the foreign 
needy. They would, on the other hand, have 
cause for deepest shame had they not shared 
their abundance with all these unfortunates. 
And the extent of the abundance with which 
our land is blessed may be realized from the 
fact that in all this giving we have actually 
deprived ourselves of nothing, but gained in¬ 
tangible rewards that cannot be measured. 


Catholic Action Follows the Way 
of the Cross 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 

OF CONNECTICUT 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. McOUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include In the Record the prize-winning 
oration for girls by Miss Nancy Jones, 
of the Academy of the Holy Cross, in the 
twentieth annual oratorial contest spon¬ 
sored by the Catholic University Con¬ 
ference of Clerics and Religious held at 
the Catholic University gymnasium on 
April 15: 

Catholic Action Follows the Way of the 
Cross 

(By Miss Nancy Jones) 

Scientlflc progress, outward evidence of 
social advancement, and the calendar mark 
the year 1051. Yes, centuries of time have 
altered the material scene, but time can never 
affect the spiritual. It is the atomic age, 
an era of jet-propelled speed reflected in the 
minds and bodies of men. The physical and 
mental make-up of the man of 1051 would 
be an Improvement over that of Neolithic 
man, but the spiritual capacity is still the 
same—its purpose is still to know and love 
God, The accelerated pace of the twentieth 
century, perhaps, attempts to omit that part 
of man's construction which cannot be im¬ 
proved by experiment. Only a privileged 
few have the power to realise that the most 
Important part of man—the soul—is im¬ 
mortal—it has always been—it will always 
be. It is the task of this privileged group 
to find the key to slowing down those 
absorbed in the atomic age for a picture of 
what they arc missing. Finding this key is 
a continual search and it takes the spiritual 
scientist centuries back into history. The 
hope of this age lies in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem in the eyes of a carpenter from 
Nazareth. His life story offers abundant 
examples to those who desire lessons in 
Catholic action. His life is a traejedy that 
can never be equaled, but it is a tragedy 
that ends in a glorious triumph of Easter. 
His way—the way of the Cross—is the only 
way for those who would change the world! 

It begins In a garden and the agony is at 
first not from physical pain, but from men¬ 
tal torture—it is the ever haunting sug¬ 
gestion of the “easy way out.” It is a 
familiar story to you when faced with ob¬ 
stacles. ridicule, suffering. “Let this chalice 
pass from me." 

You find It hard to face failure—you find 
It hard to forego a passion—you find it hard 
to accept humiliation. Is your answer one 
of hatred, bitterness, or despair, or is your 
answer as His was—“Not My will, but Thine 
be done”—accompanied by a ready accept¬ 
ance of whatever the Father sees fit to send? 

The poor, lacerated, thorn-crowned Christ 
looks with pleading, tear-dimmed eyes over 
the whole world. Are you he who condemns 
Blm? Is it your denial of legitimate author¬ 
ity that crush'*B His as you seek to gain 
control of power, satisfaction of selfish 
whims, or the admiration of a fickle popu¬ 
lace? 

Or are you another Simon of Gyrene whose 
shoulder helps to bear the weight of the 
Cross? Is It your strength that lessens the 
ponderous weight of sin? Catholic action 
speaks louder than words. Your Individual 
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movements to give a hand to that which Is 
all good can effect a united effort in your 
home. In your school, and your community. 

In your home by the cheerful acceptance 
of tasks, by the avoidance of arguments, by 
contributing your share of all that makes for 
the happiness of every member, by encour¬ 
aging family prayer, and family participation 
in the sacraments. 

In your school are you another Simon by 
encouraging faithful observance of rules, by 
earnest and concentrated study, by participa¬ 
tion and wholehearted support of every proj¬ 
ect, by helping those less gifted intellectual 
and social pursuits? 

And In your community do you lead others 
by word and example to a fuller share of the 
mystical body of Christ by advancing parish 
activity, by strictly abiding by community 
laws? 

As you follow Christ on His way to Calvary, 
your good example may attract a number 
of the on-looking crowd to the eternal riches 
of Catholicism. 

Jesus falls—one, twice, thrice, and yet He 
rejects the warmth of the earth, slowly and 
deliberately returning to His feet. Is your 
battle of the spiritual over the material so 
perseveringly fought—tlie struggle against 
the warmth of earthly possessions? Can you 
rise as determinate!y above the Intolerance 
of race and creed; can you place your feet in 
the bloodstained steps of the Divine Leader 
and put away the allurements of the world to 
accept the wood of the Cross that leads to 
eternal salvation? 

Jesus encounters the minority of the pas¬ 
sionate mob who believe. Again always 
ready to meet those who ask His help. He 
stops to comfort the weeping women. He 
who has been dragged through the very 
depths of humiliation and anguish; He who 
bears the crucifying weight of our sins, stops 
to think of others. “Weep not for Me. but 
for yourselves and for your children.” 

Perhaps you are having a hard time, per¬ 
haps everyone is against you, perhaps your 
allowance or Income is small—so long as 
there is anyone in need, you have a divine 
responsibility to care for him, to pray for 
him, to comfort him, to contribute to his 
relief, directly or indirectly. The lay apostle 
must put the interests of God before those 
of his most earnest desires. 

Or are you one of the Jeering throng? 
Spineless, weak, unable to say “no" to the 
taunts of many? Your singular “no” echo¬ 
ing in the hearts of those attracted to good 
could initiate a positive stand against the 
jeers and outrages of communism. Your 
Catholic action could be and should be a 
shield against the words that drive the 
nails into the hands of the Saviour. Your 
“no" could be the Catholic's ringing answer 
to the iron curtain. 

Patience, humility, fortitude, love—the 
very essence of these as He hangs from the 
cross, His arms outstretched to encircle and 
forgive. All powerful, omniscient, and yet 
He perseveres in the complete injustice of it. 
He died that you might live. Each one of us 
must die to himself that Christ might live 
and wax beautiful in the lives of others. 
Catholic action is In your hands, the re¬ 
sponsibility is yours to accept as did the 
good thief; singular among many. The 
good thief found the truth. He was shown 
It by Him who Is the way, the truth, the 
life. He found it because he stood alone. 
Can you stand alone in the face of Im¬ 
modest dress, drinking, and sinful conver¬ 
sation? Can you by the purity of your life 
Influence others to recognize the true Christ 
and claim a remembrance in Paradise? 

The road to Calvary Is long—it is the span 
of a lifetime—your lifetime. It is a road 
that has been traveled down through the 
years, every minute, every second by those 
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Who have pledged theixiBeiyee to take up 
Chrlst'a work and to win all to His standard!. 

In the very first years of Boys Town, one 
evening Father Flanagan stood watching 
the setting autuxnn sun radiate the sky. 
and as he did so. he saw a sturdy young lad 
carrying a crippled boy in his arms, “Isn’t 
he heavy, son?" he called. “He ain't heavy. 
Father, he’s my brother." 

This story, I think. Is the twentieth cen¬ 
tury’s reality of the cross. It Is inspiration 
for all of us—Individuals, families, com¬ 
munities, and nations. You as Simon must 
look to all as your brother and in reaching 
out a helping hand, lift the burden of your 
fellow men regardless of creed, color, or 
social standing. The way of the cross— 
your way—Is the way of Catholic action. 


PcmitylyaBia Fe^eratioifc of Youag 
Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

<w 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

or PINNSTIVAMU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Sat¬ 
urday. April 28, 1951. the southwest re¬ 
gional conference of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Young Republicans was 
held at Johnstown. Pa. This conference 
was attended by over 300 delegates, 
representing a 22-county area of south¬ 
western Pennsylvania. These young 
people, the leaders of the future, heard 
an inspiring address by the Honorable 
Horace Seeliy-Brown, Representative 
in Congress from the Second District of 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks. I wish to include a copy of his 
address: 

My fellow Americans, it is a particular 
pleasure for me to be with you here in Johns¬ 
town tonight. The honor of being able to 
share in this Southwest regional conference 
of Pennsylvania Young Republicans la one 
which 1 deeply appreciate. 

As a former State chairman of the Con¬ 
necticut Young Republicans, it la certainly 
inspiring for me to see you In action. I con¬ 
gratulate you for the effective way in which 
you maintain your organization, not Just In 
the heat of the campaign, but in the long 
“between times" when the most valuable 
political work must be done. 

I am especially happy to come to an area 
which is so well represented in the Congress 
Of the United States. 1 can speak with both 
affection and pride of my Pennsylvania col¬ 
leagues Jim Van Zandt, of the Altoona dis¬ 
trict; John 8ayx.or, of the Johnstown dis¬ 
trict; Louis Obakam, of the Beaver Falls, 
Butler County district; Jim Fulton, of the 
South Hills district; Bob Cobbett, of the 
North Borough district; Harmab Dennt, of 
the East End Wilklnsburg district; Cabboll 
Kbabns, of the Erie-Sharon district; Lbon 
Gavin, of the Oil City district; Eo Sittleb, 
of the Unlontown-Somerset district; and Al 
Busk, of the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Dis¬ 
trict. 

Their splendid record as representatives of 
the people furnishes the opportunity for all 
of us to take a mead of pride In them aa 
products of an active, hard-hitting. Young 
Republican organization. 


Nor can I pass by the Ofqpartunlty to say 
a word of the admiration which forward- 
looking Connecticut Republicans have, as 
have Republicans throughout the Nation, for 
your own vigorous, dauntless, and. above all, 
sound and sincere Senators Ed Mabtxn and 
Jim Durr. 

I come from a district where the election 
of a Congressman has been a nlp-and-tuck 
proposition for most of the past 60 years. 
During the last 18 years only one Congress¬ 
man from my district has ever been elected 
to succeed himself, and then only once, al¬ 
though three of lu have been Elected for two 
terms, but not consecutively. 

You will appreciate, therefore, that my own 
campaign for reelectlon necessarily begins 
on the very day after I am first elected. 
There Isn’t any “me too" formula that works 
In the Second District of Connecticut. I 
must also add. that the people are too smart 
to go along with any blind and unreasoning 
opposition that Is merely the outs against 
the Ins. 

I personally do not rely too much on po¬ 
litical rallies, although, naturally, along with 
all political candidates, we have to take them 
in stride. I believe that as a party we must 
carry our Republican message more directly 
to the people. 

During the past campaign, I called per¬ 
sonally on thousands of men and women. I 
talked with them individually and in small 
groups. 

I called upon housewives In their homes, 
and arranged for some of them to hold small 
Informal meetings at which I talked In a 
conversational way, not a speech-making 
way, about their many problems. 1 learned, 
first-hand, of many of the things they were 
thinking about, of many of the things that 
were bothering them. Incidentally, each 
housewife received a Seely-Brown potholder 
as a reminder of our visit. I gave away 15,000 
of these holders in person. Election night 
proved that my friends had taken heed of 
the slogan printed on each holder, “Make a 
note, remember to vote for Sxblt-Bbown for 
Congress.” 

I am telling you these things about my 
own district, only because I am sure that 
you are greatly concerned about making the 
Republican Party the party of the majority 
of the people, and In making 1852 a Repub¬ 
lican victory year. I believe my own ex¬ 
perience as a candidate and as a Congress¬ 
man may be of some help In this effort. 

I am firmly convinced that, without the 
voting support of the women in my district, 
I would not have been elected. 1 believe that 
in every district, if we are going to elect a 
Republican Congress and a Republican 
President, we must convince the women that 
our Republican Party has the program 
the candidates who are best qualified to give 
them that which they seek most from their 
Government—some assurance of peace and 
prosperity, and an aggressive regard for the 
lives and the livelihood of their families. 

Right along this line, while we are talking 
about getting the voting support of the 
womens 1 would like to make an addltKmal 
comment. X think we have been giving more 
Up service than sincere effort when It comes 
to admitting women to full partnership In 
the. day-to-day activities of the Rq;>ubUoan 
Party on every level. I fear we have been 
too backward about recognising their quaU- 
ficatlona and avallablUtj for n'jany more 
poaltlona In the party and la the Govern¬ 
ment than they are filling today. And 1 
can aay that, with no fear of being mlsunder- 
atood, because my opponent last fall hap- 
pended to be the only woman on the oon- 
greealonal ticket of any party in the last 
election In Oonnectlout. 

Do you remember back to the election 
campaign of 1846? The Republican Party 


made a big mistake that time. Not about 
the elQgan that summarized the thinking 
of so many thousands of people: “Have you 
had enough?" The votes on that election 
day tdd that most of the people believed 
that they had “had enough" of the Truman 
administration. Bo they elected a Republi¬ 
can Congress. Unfortunately, too many Re¬ 
publicans considered that election as a man¬ 
date to order a detour from tbe'patbway of 
progress. 

That attitude was a grievous mistake, a 
fatal error from the standpoint of the im¬ 
mediate fortunes of the Rc^bllean Party— 
worse. Indeed, than the feeble and futile 
“me-too’s" to which the people have so em¬ 
phatically turned deaf ears In the last three 
presidential elections. So that when the 1848 
election rolled around, the electorate did a 
little mental arithmetic saying nothing from 
nothing leaves—nothing—and returned Tru¬ 
man to office with a Democratic Congress. 
You ask—but why dwell on that? 

We had better dwell on It. We bad better 
give careful thought and make a careful 
analysis of the detailed returns of at least 
the last three elections. If we do, surely we 
can learn some things that will help us in 
the next one. 

During my house-to-house campaign last 
fall—and 1 use the phrase literally—I found 
that the people without exception were 
sorely distressed about the way things were 
going in our Government. The war in Korea, 
into which we blundered, the threat of world 
war UI. the inflation that always keeps ris¬ 
ing prices several steps ahead of wage In¬ 
creases. the squandering of the billions that 
had been appropriated to provide the mili¬ 
tary preparedness that, when the need came, 
we didn’t have—all these aroused the fury 
of the people, made them lose confidence In 
the Democratic administration: but at tlie 
same time, they had their doubts about the 
ability of the Republicans to do any better. 

Well, for those who are in office, It Is up 
to us to prove that the Republican Party 
does have the leadership and the program 
that will give to our Nation strength and 
unity and the opportunity to enjoy our free¬ 
dom. 1 can say very truthfully that we have 
many good men and women on the Repub¬ 
lican side, both in the Senate and in the 
Bouse. We have powerful voices and able 
leaders outside of Congress. We need the 
help of all of them to make everyone In the 
party realize that the problems we must deal 
with are problems of 1851 not of 1898; that 
the war we must try to prevent Is world war 
ni, not the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War. We’ve 
got to get rid of those whose great weakness 
Is that for them the past has never stopped 
being the present. 

Bo far as I am concerned. I consider my 
own best campaign procedure for election 
to the Elgbty-thlrd Congress, and the way 
In which I can serve my country and my 
party best, Is to be Just the best Congress¬ 
man from the Becond Connecticut District 
that I know bow to be. 

I don’t consider that this means spend¬ 
ing all of my time with my ear to the ground. 
Of course, I want to know at all times what 
the people of my district are thinking about. 
X want to know what’s bothering them, what 
their problems are; and, If the last 2 weeks 
are any indication, I am certainly sure they’ll 
continue to let me know, by letter and by 
telegram, and frequently by personal con¬ 
tact, how they feel about matters of cur¬ 
rent attention In the Government. 

So that this won’t be a one-way propo- 
■ttlon, X propose to let them know. Just aa 
directly and as simply as X can, what X am 
doing In Washington, and why. For that 
purpose, we are publishing, from my oflioe* 
the Seely-Brown Newsletter, which goes out 
every 4 or 6 weeks thiM far, although toon 
it may be more frequently, to explain the 
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matters of current debate, or of adminis¬ 
trative action: to report how I voted upon 
each Item of legislation, and a detailed ex¬ 
planation as to why I voted as I did; and 
to furnish, In the same style that those syn¬ 
dicated columns do, short tidbits of news 
to give the Inside story on some Items of 
interest. 

These days of the Eighty-second Congress 
have been exciting times in Washington. In 
spite of the clashes of tempers and of emo¬ 
tions. that have attracted so much attention 
the country over. It is my opinion that we 
are closer to national unity to meet the crisis 
we are In, than presently appears. We have 
lost a great statesman and a great Republi¬ 
can. In Senator Vandenberg. who. In his days 
of strength, was an Instrument In proposing 
and trying to bring about, without very 
much cooperation from the White House and 
the State Department. I might add. a real 
nonpartisan foreign policy. I use the term 
"nonpartisan” advisedly. Too many, when 
you speak of a bipartisan foreign policy, 
think It has to mean saying "Yes” to a bad 
administration program, with the formulat¬ 
ing of which they have had nothing to say. 
By nonpartisan, l mean the product of the 
best Judgment of the best minds of those In 
both parties. In the Interest of national unity 
and the best Interests of our country. Our 
policy abroad, whether lor Asia or Europe, 
must be nonpartisan In conception, direc¬ 
tion, and Implementation. 

This Is one of the most pressing needs in 
Washington today. We could learn some¬ 
thing valuable from our British allies on this 
point. Churchill and Morrison, Tory and 
Laborlte, may fight savagely In Commons 
on the muddy footprints of socialism as It 
affects the lives of every Britisher; but when 
It comes to foreign affairs, they speak In 
unison as Englishmen. 

The $l00-a-plate Democratic speakers sent 
out from Washington are calling the Repub¬ 
licans “the war party” now. They’re evi¬ 
dently adopting the old strategy of the prize 
ring: A good attack Is the best defense. 

We must face the uncertainties of the fu¬ 
ture without bitterness and without rancor, 
as General MacArthur so well said in his 
historic address at the Joint meeting of 
Congress. He summarized for the Congress 
and for the people of this Nation, the facts, 
most of which were well known, about the 
decision which we must make regarding the 
situation In Asia. The President makes the 
foreign policy, and he Is responsible for the 
political situation; and he Is the Command¬ 
er In Chief of our Armed Forces, and thus 
Is In full charge of the military situation, as 
has become painfully apparent, not only by 
the exercising of his authority by the remov¬ 
al of MacArthur, but also by his making a 
political stooge out of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Bradley. 

How, then, can the Republicans be “the 
war party," for going along with the recom¬ 
mendations of MacArthur, for steps to end 
the fighting In Korea with victory for the 
arms of the United Nations? 

Need I remind you that the war started 
under a Democratic administration—as did 
World War I and World War II. But then 
It wasn’t supposed to be a war, but only a 
police action; and perhaps that Is why the 
President, as General MacArthur said In his 
speech to Congress, didn’t consider It neces¬ 
sary to consult the supreme commander In 
the area affected, when military Interven¬ 
tion to repel aggression was decided upon. 

Except for the removal of our military 
strength In Southern Korea beginning In 
January 1950, the aggression of June 1050 
couldn’t have taken place, and no police 
action with 60,000 casualties woiUd have been 
necessary. 

Except for the mothballing of dur aircraft 
carriers, and the practical dismantling of our 


Armed Forces under Secretary Louis John¬ 
son’s Idea of economy, we could have stopped 
th^ aggression In Korea, before Red China 
coifid get Into the picture. You will remem¬ 
ber that another great commander was re¬ 
moved—^Admiral Denfeld—^because he told 
Congress he thought it was a mistake not to 
build the superalrcraft carrier that Truman 
and Johnson had scrapped after the keel was 
laid. They broke Denfeld, but the carrier Is 
being built now. W3 could have used It to 
good advantage. If we had it now. 

They removed MacArthur, called him a 
warmonger, but It looks already as though 
at least two of the four steps that he recom¬ 
mended In Asia are about to be carried out— 
the strengthening of the Chinese National¬ 
ists In Formosa and an economic blockade of 
Communist China. The Army Is sending a 
military mission of 100 high-ranking officers 
to help the Chinese Nationalists, which may 
be Just the beginning—and the British, so 
a dispatch from London says, are ready to 
needle the United Nations to Invoke eco¬ 
nomic sanctions against Red China. 

The point I would like to make, especially 
In the situation pertaining to war or peace 
which we face In the world today, Is that no 
event—no act—stands by Itself. Each Is a 
part of a chain. Most of the troubles that 
we In the United States face today—the 
overhanging threat of world war III; the 
Indecisiveness when thousands of lives are 
at stake—are part of a chain that began with 
bungling In high places In the administra¬ 
tion In Washington. 

In closing, let me say that our unfortunate 
policies of the past have brought us now to 
the brink of world-wide disaster. We are 
entering a long period In which we must 
subject ourselves to many restrictions which 
we as a people would not tolerate In more 
peaceful times. 

All of us In every walk of life—in every 
profession or calling—^must ask this ques¬ 
tion: “Am I going to lead In the scramble 
for the self-protection of my own special 
Interest, or shall I stand up and dedicate my 
thinking, my action, and my prayers to the 
protection of my country?” 

Stern policies lie ahead. As a legislator. 
It is my responsibility to Insist that these 
policies be considered carefully In committee 
and the Issues debated freely, fully, and with¬ 
out partisanship on the fioor of the House. 

Stern policies can be effective only If the 
public understands fully the reasons why 
these policies are needed. The people of our 
Republic have never been afraid of the truth. 

The time Is now. Our very survival Is at 
stake. 


1 Want Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 

or NEW YOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article written by a former Member of 
the House of Representatives and former 
Ambassador, the Honorable Herbert 
Pell: 

I Want Pxacb 
(By Herbert C. Pell) 

(I know how easy It is for an Ignorant poli¬ 
tician to yell “Communist” when he is at a 
loss for an answer or desirous of covering 
himself with a smoke screen. That Is why I 
write this personal note. 1 should be among 


the first to be destroyed by communism. I 
am nearly 70 and have never been in busl- 
ness. I have lived all my life on invested 
property as did my father and mother and 
my grandparents and most of my greatgrand- 
parents before me. Economically I represent 
everything to which communism Is hostile. 
I am one of the comparatively few Americans 
every one of whose ancestors became a citizen 
of the United States on July 4, 1776. I have 
always loved and enjoyed liberty. Since the 
day of my first effort In politics I have worked 
for personal freedom for all. 1 have lived in 
totalitarian countries and loath what I saw 
there. I know that a Communist govern¬ 
ment will Inevitably degenerate Into a totali¬ 
tarian autocracy which Is the opposite and 
the Implacable enemy of everything I have 
enjoyed, of every material policy that has 
served me, of everything I have respected and 
of everything I have loved.) 

I am for peace. I am for minding our 
own business. I am particularly opposed to 
a policy which bolls down to an effort to 
impose American Ideas and customs on other 
nations. This does not mean that we should 
not recognize the duties and responsibilities 
of our position. 

We must properly understand the situa¬ 
tion of the United States. This country Is 
the leader of the free world which is a 
very different thing from being the free 
leader of the world. We are the first of a 
group of associates. We cannot act as the 
owner of slaves, as the paymaster of hire¬ 
lings or as the domluator of satellites. The 
nations on our side are weaker and poorer 
than we are either because they are smaller 
or because they have suffered more, but they 
are not slaves, servants, or sycophants; they 
are free nations and can be led by their 
willing consent or not at all. We cannot 
treat them as tools to be broken in our In¬ 
terest. When we assume the burden of lead¬ 
ership, we assume at the same time a re¬ 
sponsibility for the Interest of those whom 
we lead. We cannot offend their conscience 
or sacrifice them for our own gain. 

Are we to rush by ourselves all alone on 
a course of military adventure without the 
assistance, without even the sympathy of 
other nations which might have supported 
us In a less dashing poDcy. It Is. of course, 
true that a leader must lead but another 
essential of leadership Is to have followers. 
We cannot wisely ask the world to look to 
us for guidance If we obviously Intend to 
consider no counsel but our own. The career 
of the Kaiser and of Hitler, as well as the ex¬ 
ample of Stalin should have taught us to 
consider the Inevitable end of the largest 
and strongest lone wolf. 

Intelligently we must recognize that the 
United States cannot be alone In the world. 
It cannot long remain prosperous In a com¬ 
pany of ruined nations. So much la obvi¬ 
ous. For a good many years to come, the 
core of Individualist economy—If that econ¬ 
omy is to survive at all—must be a pros¬ 
perous United States. It Is manifest that 
we cannot as a Nation continue as the leader 
and the bulwark of a civilization based on 
the assumption that peace is the normal 
condition of mankind If we persist In a policy 
>of military adventure or turn ourselves into 
an armed camp. 

If the United States Is to be the first Na¬ 
tion of the future. If we are entering on the 
American century, let us hope—and do what 
we can to make it so—that the period of 
our leadership will be a period of peace, 
amity, and prosperity rather than a time of 
subordination for the world under the rule 
of a people themselves oppressed by the tools 
of their dominance. 

Peace Is not always easy to maintain: At 
the present moment Its maintenance Is and 
will be for sometime extremely difficult. As 
Governor Dewey once said, "We must wffge 
peace.” 
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Twice in oiur time we liave leen that total 
war (and there ia really no other kind poe- 
•ible) decides nothing, settles nothing, an- 
•wera nothing, and leada to nothing. 
Winner and loser, both are vanquished. Is 
there a single nation on earth that got, by 
any imaginable system of accounting, a 
net gain out of eithwr of the two wars we 
have lived through? 

War is not a natural thing. It is the 
iMmkruptcy of leadership. It is the final 
and gluing proof that the governors of the 
world are not fit for their positions. Hatred 
of a foreign and unknown country is a 
tfrummed-up thing, and above all it is no 
.essential part of patriotism, any more than 
! hatred of your neighbors is an essential part 
of family love. 

Peace is the only possible base for our 
civilisation. It was built on peace and with¬ 
out peace It wiU die. War will ineluctably 
end the customs and the outlook and the 
way of life, the ideals and the national pur¬ 
poses which we inherited from o\ir fathers 
to be held as a sacred trust for our children. 

The inevitable result of war will be the 
complete destruction of everything that we 
value and the cutting of the taproots of 
democracy in the world. Manifestly with 
the effective end of prosperous democracy 
In the United States ail freedom on earth 
must inevitably perish. 

Can we afford to antagonise all other co\m- 
trles which normally would support us? 

I have lived in totalitarian countries: 1 
have seen independent nations lose their 
spiritual strength. 1 suggest an illustration 
which may at first appear unimportant.' 
When I was a boy I traveled a great deal in 
Italy before the first war. I remember go¬ 
ing to cafes in the summer, where the peo¬ 
ple sat around in groups up to a dosen at a 
table, all talking freely. I don’t suppose 
1 conversation in 30 had anything to do 
with politics. In 1938, I drove my son from 
Haples to Vintimlglla. The people still sat 
outside of cafes in summer, but they were 
at tables of two or three and their con¬ 
versation was In whispers. Again, 1 believe 
that only a small proportion of these con¬ 
versations were political, but the habit of 
fear controlled the minds of the people. 

War will certainly destroy many forms of 
private property and of private investment 
and will practically annihilate all private 
business. From five to ten million at least 
of the best and most effective workers will 
be withdrawn from peaceful production. 
From fifteen to twenty more will be forced 
to devote their energies to the manufacture 
of articles of war. This will come pretty 
near to cutting our productive labor force 
In two. War priorities will reduce the manu¬ 
facture of automobiles, houses, electric 
goods, roads, schools, hospitals, and every¬ 
thing else that we consume to the lowest 
possible level. 

I have lived in countries where Just this 
thing happened. 1 have gone through cities 
which 1 remembered as prosperous and active 
and found them like ghost towns with empty 
shops, hungry people, no traffic and above 
all. no hope and no liberty. 

Another war with its crushing taxes will 
certainly mark the end of capitalism. Pri¬ 
vate capitalism depends on private invest¬ 
ments and private investments depend on 
the willingness of people to forego present 
pleasures for future security and income. 
When my father forewent the expenditure 
of $100, he thought he was getting $5 a 
year for the rest of his life and $9 a year 
to be divided among his descendants for an 
Indefinite time. Today the Goverzunent 
takes a great part of this return for income 
taxes and a lot of the capital in inheritance 
taxes. The result is that people wiU be less 
filling to save; less willing to give up present 
enjoyment for a much smaller ultimate gain^ 
In the meanwhile factories must be erected; 
houses must be built; electricity and water 


auppUed to new developing dlstrlets. Where 
Is the money to come from? Aa these are 
necessities of life, it must obviously come 
from the State, whleb means soeialinn. and 
the administration of an increasing part of 
our economic structure by the Government. 

It is quite certain that the Government 
will be obliged wiUy-nlUy to do much more 
than this. It must direct the energies of the 
people into the canals which it will select. 
A man wUl not be able to build a hotdog 
stand or toy shop unless he can get ma¬ 
terials allocated to him by the Government 
which practically means permlaiton to go 
Into the business, and he wUl not be al¬ 
lowed to do so. If the Government believes 
that a dtug store or a fountain pen factory 
are more needed, with thto extension of 
Government control of the economic lives 
of the community, there wUl Inevitably come 
a system of censorship and the loss of all 
freedom of expression. We will be further 
and further from that idea of American 
liberty once expressed by an unknown cow¬ 
boy. who said that he wanted to be able 
to look any man in the eye and tell him to 
go to hell. 

Shortages inevitably mean rationing and 
rationing means Government control. But 
things will, and everybody knows it, go 
much further than that. With Insufficien¬ 
cies everywhere, the allocation of every short 
supply must be—or at least certainly will 
be—^In the hands of the Government. Of¬ 
ficials—wise or unwise—probably good men 
but not all-knowing, will have to decide what 
bulldittga shall be erected and what goods 
are to be produced. This is so obvious that 
no one can suggest any other policy. It there 
should be, as in the ease of war there cer¬ 
tainly will be. not enough steel to go around 
it would be obscenely Indecent to allow one 
man to build himself a yacht merely be¬ 
cause he could outbid the oonimunity. 

There wUl be no field day for labor. There 
will be no overtime and no holidays taken 
at will when pockets get full, no shopping 
aroxmd for pleasant profitable or interesting 
Jobs. Labor will be drafted in an aU-out 
war and the workman will have no more 
freedom than the soldier. He wlU go where 
he is sent and do what he is told and get 
what the Government chooees to pay him 
and whatever that may be. it will not buy 
him very much. 

AU the Improvements In labor conditions 
which I have seen coming in the last 60 
years—many at which I fought for during 
the course of my eareez^wlll faU like trees 
in a hurricane. Strikes of laborers in fac- 
tories will be as impossible as strikes of sol¬ 
diers at the front. Anyone who is willing 
to think for S minutes must know all this 
and nobody thinking for a month can sug¬ 
gest anything else. I have seen this In 
other countries and I do not want to see It 
here. 

Independent thought, independent expres¬ 
sion will be crushed. The self-respect of 
free and thoughtful citixens will be de¬ 
stroyed by the continued knowledge that it 
is onfy at their own risk that they dare 
whispdr any Criticism of the elected officials 
of the Government. These would he the 
consequences of a great war. 

.Today, does any sane person believe that 
a oonfiict with Russia will mean anything 
but mutual destruction and min? Do we 
hope to overrun Russia aa Germany was 
ovemm and occupy it as Germany was oc¬ 
cupied, and then build it again, as we are 
doing Germany and Japan into something 
very like what It was before? What do we 
plan to do with a victory? 

It Is manifest that a war with BxassU will 
end in a collapse of common exhaustion. 
The representatives of a shattered Russia 
will meet the emissaries of a worn and ex¬ 
hausted United States and devise a means 
by which both can survive without con¬ 
tinuing mutual slaughter and destruction. 


Zb there anv person la the world who imag¬ 
ines any ottwr result possible? 

Thirty years ago we tried to eetabUsh a 
democracy in Germany. The Germans are 
an educated and industrious people, ao- 
oustomed to cooperation, but having had no 
experlenoe in the workings of a democratic 
government, they were xuiable to main t^ tin 
the stmcture of freedom and found them¬ 
selves like the man in the Blhle whose devil 
left him and returned with seven other 
spirits worse than himself. Are we going to 
make this same mistake again in dealing 
With Rumla? ® 

We are often told that we cannot nego¬ 
tiate with Russia. The Russian Government 
wlU not keep its word, its guarantees and 
aolemn promises mean little or nothing. 
Does any eane person believe that after 
wrecking the Ruasian Army, deetroying the 
structure of the Russian Government, there 
will emerge from Russia a group of nego¬ 
tiators of greater integrity who wlU be more 
desirous at keeping their agreements and. 
what is equally important, will have the 
power to enforce them at home? 

It would be abeurd to imagine that such a 
negotiation would be an easy or routine 
affair. 

Russia has exptrleneed enormous changes 
in the last 30 years; it is certain that the 
course of change is not yet run. The centers 
of political power and economic interest are 
far from fixed. We cannot expect a treaty 
with the government of such a country to 
endure very long—the best that oan be 
sensibly hoped is imperfect and temporary, 
but even a temporary calm will allow the 
billows raised by the earthquake at war to 
subside a HtUe. and every bit of calm makes 
stronger the settlement and integralisation 
which can be the foundation of something 
more solid. 

Our negotiators wiU be in the position of 
Rllsa orosaii^; the river. Pursued by blood¬ 
hounds, she arrived at the Ohio. She 
Jumped on a floating ^ece of ice which 
could give her no prolonged footing, but was 
at least solid enough to provide a place from 
which she could leap to a second and a 
third, hoping that a fourth would drift along 
and that eventually she would arrive on hard 
ground. The temporary security of a cake 
of ice, even thoiigh it only deferred ultimate 
disaster, kept open the posalbmty of at last 
reaching land. It was better than blood¬ 
hounds or cold water. She would of course 
have preferred to croes by a bridge or ferry 
boat, but no boat or bridge presenting it¬ 
self. she took a poor chance rather than 
accept inevitable failure. 

I am perfectly certain that our system— 
the American syirtem which everybody knows 
and which no one can accurately define— 
is. of aU social structures existing today, the 
one which is most capable of development: 
most able to maintain itself; and especially 
that it can with the fewest and least dan¬ 
gerous repercussions alter its coturse to meet 
the strains of changes in the social and eco¬ 
nomic balance. After all, it has lasted with¬ 
out fundamental alteration for a centxury and 
a half, which is more than can be said of 
any government in the history of the world- 
even those which like the British have ac¬ 
cepted basic changes in time to avert bloody 
revolution. 

One of the things which we have most 
certainly learned from history and from our 
own observation of Musaolini and of Hitler 
is that dictatorships are impermanent af¬ 
fairs. The only possible opposition to an 
autocrat is revolution. Therefore, it does 
not take long for every oritidsm to be sup¬ 
pressed as revolutionary. In a short time we 
hear of such absurdities as “capitalistio biol¬ 
ogy”—a recent Russian contribution, which 
•hows that truth can always outrun satire. 

Germany, in 1930. was as far ahead of the 
world in the study of atomic fission as la the 
United States today. After only 8 years of 
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Hitler's govwnment. the old end well inte¬ 
grated soientlflo world of Germany was shat¬ 
tered, and when called on to develop the 
atomic bomb, its disorganisation was such 
that no effective progress could be made. 

No dictatorship has ever been able to pro¬ 
vide for an orderly succession of power. A 
dictator does not dare to make use of the best 
and strongest men. He fears that they will 
be intriguing for his place; that Is why every 
dictatorship Is weakened by sycophancy, 
nepotism, and bureaucracy. 

Bodies can be enslaved: Intellect can only 
be suppressed. 

That Is why l believe that time Is on our 
side. In spite of crises and economic waves, 
which Communists believe will overwhelm us, 
It seems to me that If we hold firmly to real 
liberty and strive to extend it. it will be we. 
and not the worshippers of organization, who 
will most thrive. In the long run a people 
which controls Its government will outlast a 
government which owns Its people. 

Our only peril comes from within our¬ 
selves; we may forget that our strength la 
liberty, and liberty is our strength. Thirty 
years ago I put Into a Democratic State plat¬ 
form this phrase: “If the rights of the mean¬ 
est and the most unpopular are traversed, 
the rights of all are In danger." Liberty can¬ 
not be a private possession, nor can it long 
be partial. It Is universal and entire, or It 
will soon be nothing. 

The real difflculty lies In the fact that the 
negotiators on both sides fear disapproval 
by the politicians at home. You can't buy a 
second-hand bicycle without some bargain¬ 
ing. The offers gradually come together, 
but there will never be any agreement If the 
seller fears he will be hanged as a traitor if 
he accepts a dime less than the original 
demand, and the buyer knows that he will be 
pilloried as an appeaser If he raises the bid 
by a quarter. 

I do not know how It Is In Russia, but in 
the United States today every person who 
dares to express the obvious fact that com¬ 
promise Is better than the best conceivable 
result cff any possible war—-which is the real 
belief of thinking Americans—finds himself 
attacked and stabbed on all sides by men 
sitting safely in public offices, who know very 
well that come what may, they will be safe 
from any enemy. Here, there, and every¬ 
where you hear them shouting against com¬ 
promise, caUlng the world to witness that 
their only desire is to shoulder a musket and 
face the wicked foe. It Is only the superior 
quality of their patriotism that prevents 
them from selfishly indulging this wish. They 
must for the good of the Nation remain In 
public office while they cheer on the envied 
heroes. 

Every radio blares hatred for the simple 
reason that it Is profitable to do so. A radio 
commentator is paid according to the ntunber 
of people who will listen to him, and par¬ 
ticularly according to the number of hearers 
he can attract who are stupid enough to be¬ 
lieve that Thlng-a-bob Soap, or Somebody’s 
Toothpaste, or What’s-hls-name’s Breakfast 
Food is better than any other on the market 
simply because it hires a brighter comedian 
or a more exciting commentator. 

As such people obviously will not 
clearly In their own interest when buying 
soap, toothpaste or breakfast food, it is ex¬ 
tremely doubtful If they will be willing to 
devote any serious thou^t to the public In¬ 
terest. They prefer phrases like “the best 
wash by gosh," or “hustle builds muscle" as 
guides to spending their own money, and 
want very little more for the formulation 
of their opinions. It is manifestly easier to 
excite such an audience than It is to force 
it to comprehend the simplest of reasoning. 

This Is why so many of the wldely-heard 
commentators devote themselves to exaggera¬ 
tion and fear, and as far as i know, not one 


of them to advlsli^ calm consideration and 
certainly not one who daree to suggest asking 
the community to think for itself and answer 
the question—what we expect to do with a 
victory when we get one at enormous cost. 

They have the effrontery to attack as cow¬ 
ards all who disagree with uiythlng they 
shout. 

The whole thing is contemptible. How 
much courage does it take for a Congressman 
or a Senator to srell for blood? Does a dis¬ 
trict attorney show a high quality of bravery 
When he howls against compromise? Right 
or wrong, no question of courage is Involved. 
Bow much couri^ does anyone think it 
would take for me, 67 years old, living on 
an ample income quietly in the country, to 
clamor for gore, to demand the sacrifice of 
a million men 40 years younger than 
I am and then end my heroic address with a 
bitter note of r^et that my years or my 
grapevines prevent me from Joining the brave 
boys whom I envy. Such words do not come 
from the mouths of heroes or of patriots, but 
from the lips of self-seeking politicians hop¬ 
ing to ride Into office on a wave of excite¬ 
ment that will conceal their own shortcom¬ 
ings. I have been In politics for 40 years. Z 
was a Member of Congress 10 years before 
the oldest soldier drafted was born, and I 
know. 

Most of the political shouters think they 
are backing a winning horse—that’s all. 
Loathsome insects ^ther round anything 
that Is rotten. Twenty-five years ago thou¬ 
sands of American politicians attacked the 
Catholics to get the Klan vote. Today they 
follow McCaxtrt. Twenty years ago they 
said as they drank their bootleg liquor, 
“There's one more election In prohibition." 
Today safe behind desks they think that war 
and hatred will keep their snouts in the 
public trough In 19S2. It's as simple as that. 

I am not one of those who appeal to fear, 
fear, fear. I say hope, hope, hope. In a 
speech which President Franklin Roosevelt 
prepared Just before his death, he referred 
to “the impractical, unrealistic settlement 
of the differences between governments by 
the mass kUllngs of peoples." We must hold 
to the old principles of our country which 
do not Include fear of change, or mass terror, 
or dread of the future, or looking back to 
a golden age which is past forever. The peo¬ 
ple of this country need calmness and cour¬ 
age—not excitement and terror drummed 
into them by self-seeking politicians. 

This is certainly a time for thought and 
not for emotion. In the most literal sense 
of the words I ask you for God’s sake—for 
the sake of God, for the sake of your coun¬ 
try if not for your own—to think. 

I am for peace. I am on the side of the 
angels of God who sang “Peace on earth, 
good will to men." They were not popular 
with those who filled the inn and crowded 
Mary Into the stables, but they were right all 
the same. 

Why not negotiate now, while the young 
men are still alive? 


Make It Easier on Voters 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE N.ASPINALL 

OF COLOKADO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, In that 
we cannot forget that the world goes on 
even when we are having dramatic and 


important debates on policy overseas 
and, to some extent, policies at home. I 
should like to call attention to an edi¬ 
torial from the Durango Herald-Demo¬ 
crat, of Durango, Colo. This editorial 
brings into sharp focus a current ma¬ 
neuver or move which has as its pur¬ 
pose the realinement of political affilia¬ 
tions within our country. After many 
years, conservative Republicans are woo¬ 
ing the lady they not only scorned but 
cast out in the brash period of their 
youth; or, simply stated, some northern 
Republicans are making advances, ap¬ 
parently with consent, toward some 
southern Democrats. For the moment, 
no comment seems necessary as to the 
chance of success nor to the devious 
chain of casual factors which have led 
to the establishment of relations on an 
official level between the grandsons and 
granddaughters of one-time Hatfields 
and McCoys. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include a clear expression of 
the essentials of this courtship: 

Makx It Eabiix on Votexs 

Senator Karl Mvnot, South Dakota. Re¬ 
publican, and a handful of his party col¬ 
leagues are trying to promote a new political 
allnement. They want the GOP and south¬ 
ern Democrats to Join forces for the 1952 
Presidential campaign. 

The main ideas behind this move are 
these: 

1. On most domestic Issues, and even on 
some foreign ones, the Republicans and 
southern Democrats are kindred conserva¬ 
tive spirits. The evidence of that is the 
CoNORBSszoNAL RECORD, whloh reveals that 
the two groups vote together frequently In 
a sort of loose. Informal coalition. 

2. The promoters of a more formal tie-up 
believe that without It the election of a 
Republican as President will continue to be 
extremely difficult, If not Impossible. They 
reason that a Democratic nominee who starts 
with the solid South in his pocket has an 
almost decisive advantage these days. 

Mitndt and his friends have stirred up a 
complex question. It’s as Important to the 
Democrats as It Is to the Republicans. With 
their southern strength, the Democrats have 
been able in recent elections to retain the 
Presidency, and in all but 1946-48 to keep 
their hold on Congress. 

Yet the existence of the division between 
the southerners and the northern Truman 
Democrats prevents the victorious party from 
carrying out the program of the adminis¬ 
tration. Domestically the President gets 
very little of what he wants. In the foreign 
field, he has the southerners with him on 
his most vital demands, but more and more 
they are veering away from him here, too. 

What It amounts to is that the Democratic 
Party functions as a real unit only In cam¬ 
paign periods. In 1948, of course, even that 
wasn’t true, for the Dlxlecrat revolt brought 
considerable defection from the regular partv 
ranks. ^ ^ 

At all other times, the Democrats break 
Into two distinct segments. And the ad¬ 
ministration wing of the party is, practically 
speaking, a minority which can get pro¬ 
grams enacted only at the sufferance of Its 
opposition. 

It’s an accepted fact that the Republicans 
and the southern Democrats rule Congress. 
They have the votes to block anything they 
wish, or to put across any legislation. They 
fail only when their coalition weakens. 

Thus for the most part the conservatives 
are in the saddle, and yet they do not gov¬ 
ern. That la, they do not control the White 
House. 
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A political reallnement which would draw 
battle llaat more clearly might teem highly 
desirable If It promised to end this virtual 
impasse in g^ernment. But there are 
many angles to the problem—too many for 
brief discussion here. ICore Uian a few 
United States political experts think It’s 
really best that Amerlea’s major parties re¬ 
main as they are—a mixture of conservatives 
and liberals on both sides. 

Whatever comes of IfuNST's coalition plan, 
the ordinary cltlaen has a right to hope for 
two things in the campaign of 1962. He 
ought to be given a clear choice between 
two reasonable alternatives In policy. And 
he should be able to feel that the winning 
party has the strength In Congress to enact 
into law the program it oilers the people. 


Trsman-MacArdiiir 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

HON. HOMER D.ANGELL 


2N THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATZVES 

Friday, May 4.1951 

Mr. ANOELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted. I am Including as 
a part of these remarks an editorial en¬ 
titled ^Truman-MacArthur” written by 
the editor of the Mount Vernon Daily 
Herald, published in Mount Vernon, 
Wash., in its issue of May 1,1951. The 
editorial follows: 

TstrMAK-MACAinnm 

The Truman-MaoArthur controversy over 
far-erstem political and military policies, 
brought suddenly to a head by the recent 
firing of the five-star general by a Presi¬ 
dent who Is regarded by countless millions 
of Americans as a far lesser light despite his 
high offlee. is steadily heading Into deeper 
waters. Casting personalities aside, which 
should be done In Justice to both aggres¬ 
sive men but which is extremely dUBcult 
to do, it Is dear that MacArtbur’s re¬ 
turn home and his historic address to 
Congress, bluntly critlciaing the adminis¬ 
tration’s foreign policies, and President Tru¬ 
man’s stubborn determination to force 
his own views on the country, are swiftly 
driving us toward climactic national ded- 
Blons. Public opinion may demonstrate as 
It Is doing In no uncertain terms but Con¬ 
gress, as the parliamentary branch of our 
Government, will do the deciding. 

Naturally, the Democrats, with some no¬ 
table exceptions are rallying to a partisan 
defense of the head of their party in order 
to retain political power. Leaders who have 
opposed Truman politically again and again 
in Congress, now sensing danger of a com¬ 
plete party upset at the next election, are 
defending the President. Secretary of State 
Acheson, General Marshall, and other high 
brass, regardless of their own personal con¬ 
scientious views. This Is of course the dan¬ 
ger and hazard of all representative govern¬ 
ment. General MacArthur Is a Republican 
and his great influence and popularity con¬ 
stitute a menace to Democratic control, hence 
the Democrats have trained every party 
leader gim possible against him. In his 
speech before Congress and on different oc¬ 
casions since his return, be has told bis 
audiences that he Is not In politics and he 
has sought to appeal to the country on a 
non-partisan basis. 

War Is a common leveler. Foreign and 
military policies, vitally affecting the lives 
and fortunes of every one of us, should not 


be debased by poUtloal arguments and ob¬ 
jectives. We do not all agree on govern¬ 
mental polldes but most of us would rest 
content. If we were reasonably oonfident that 
Government were honest, fair, sOtalent. snd 
devoted to the general welfare. Xn grave 
emergencies and national crises, involving 
bloodshed, painful saorlfloes, high taxation, 
our country’s future, we have a right to ex¬ 
pect and demand bipartisan control of 
Government. The Truman government has 
given us none of it but lias relied on small 
majorities in both Houses of congress to 
force through whatever pOlieles It chose. 

President Truman Is not entitled to pub¬ 
lic confidence on his record. He and bis 
State Department and other advisers have 
bungled our Aslatle policies, brought us into 
a bloody war that gets us nowhere, turned 
over our diplomacy and military control to 
United Nations, involved us in a plan to 
finance and protect ell of Western Europe 
and other large sections of the world, bled 
us white with excessive taxation, and finally 
kicked out our greatest military leader In 
the Pacific and the only tested statesman 
we have there. Winston OhurChlll, who 
doesn’t pass opinions loosely, on his arrival 
here last week, proclaimed MacArthur as a 
’’great soldier and a great stateeman.” the 
latter based on MacArthur’s remarkable han¬ 
dling and restoration of Japan. Certainly 
Presldoit ITuman cannot substitute for him 
or replace him with a man of equal caliber. 

Senator Tavr, naturally a conservative, 
party leader of the 46 Republican Senators, 
last Ptlday launched a full-scale drive 
against the Ttuman oonduct of our foreign 
affairs and military policies In a fiery 2-hour 
speech. Re laid It on the line without minc¬ 
ing words and appmled to his fellow Senators 
to drop their politics and vote as they think 
bast for the general welfare of their country. 
He wasn’t serloualy interrupted either be¬ 
cause Tar Is tmdenlably one of the ablest 
and soundest Americans In Congress and 
usually knows exactly what he is talking 
about and la competent to back up his state¬ 
ments. Again yesterday be crossed bats with 
Secretary of Statb Acheson, whose removal 
be demands. We are headed toward the 
vaUey of decisions and the test In Congress 
is not far off. The field of argument Is nar¬ 
rowing down to facts and proof of facts. 

MacArthur la scheduled to appear before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee Thurs¬ 
day. The Democrats are still moving heaven 
end earth to hear MacArthur behind closed 
doors and using the customary excuse that 
information of benefit to the enemy might 
result from a public session. The real reason 
is that they fear MaoArthur’s blunt, mde- 
pendent statements and opinions and want 
to edit and censor the testimony before It is 
given to the American people. MacArthur is 
not a moron or a child. He knows better 
than any member of the committee what in¬ 
formation should remain secret for military 
reasons. He is willing to testify at a public 
session and has so stated, but he also ac¬ 
knowledged that the committee’s course is 
up to th.e committee. 

What MacArthur says Is of vital, if not 
tragic, importance to every citizen. He has 
been gagged once by our President, who 
should never try It again; neither should 
Congress. In view of General MacArthiur’s 
remarkable popxilarity, as shown by the vast 
demonstrations for him from coast to coast, 
nothing could sound tiie death knell of the 
Democratic Par^ under President Truman 
any more decisively than efforts to belittle 
and suppress MacArthur’s statements and 
opinions. He bears a message to us from 
across the Faelfle, where he has Just con¬ 
cluded 14 years ot brilliant service as a soldier 
and a statesman. We want to hear every bit 
of it and reach our own oonduslons as free 
Americans. 


RECORD 

PiMt JUfly fif Pfiiir 
BXrmBON OF REMARS8 

IHW. THOMAS! LANE 


m IHB BOUSE OF BEPREnorTAHVES 
Thurtdaif, May 9, mi 

Mr. LANE. BAr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, X wish to include 
the following article from the Bceton 
Daily Globe, Bostrni, BCan., Wednesday, 
May 2.1951: 

Fzvz Thousand CUthouo Womzn or Staxx 
STAOI PxaCZ RAZA.T OT FsATZE 

In a stirring pesos rally of praysrs as a 
oounterdemonstratlon to the Communist 
May day show of force, more than 6,000 mem¬ 
bers of the State Catholic Daughters of 
America lifted their votoes at Mechanics 
BuUdlng last night in a recitation of the 
eenturles-old roeary. 

The large main ban of the building be¬ 
came a flower-bedecked cathedral ae the an¬ 
cient solenm Latin phrases of the benedic¬ 
tion, and prayere and hymns recounded 
through the hall. 

Archbishop Cushing, principal speaker, 
urged the women, who came from as far as 
Springfield, Provlnoetown, and Pittsfield, to 
pray for peace and to esplore "some of the 
legal means by which neace may yet be or¬ 
ganized on the face of the earth.** 

The servlcea opened with a procession of 
more than 60 clergymen in white and black 
vestments, with 8 monstgnorl and Arch¬ 
bishop Cushing In the rich purple of their 
office. 

The platform, backed by gray and yellow 
curtains, was banksd with flowers, and a 
large white altar stood in the center. 

Following the procession and the singing 
of hymns, Rt. Rev. Charles D. Mclnnis, pas¬ 
tor of the Church of the Presentation, 
Brighton, led the women in the recitation 
of the rosary. 

Helen McOillvray, chairman of the rally, 
escorted by presidents of Junior courts, 
crowned the statue cf the Blessed Mother. 
Catherine Ann Dwyer, State regent, led the 
women in the act of consecration and dedi¬ 
cation. 

The rally ended with a pontifical bene¬ 
diction. The Massachusetts Catholic Daugh¬ 
ters of America senior and Junior choirs 
sang, under the direction of Rev. James J. 
Keating. 

uxozs woxK roa psacx 

Archbishop Cushing, In his sermon, de¬ 
clared. "it Is time that we respond to tne 
call of the Holy Father for courage and clear 
thmklng in the cause of peace; courage to 
break with outmoded patterns of the pest, 
clear thinking to choose among the proposals 
for fashioning the future. 

"To this snd I urge that peace plans he 
made the principal subjects of your study 
and dlsouBsioxu In round tables, reading 
circles, study clubs for the months, perhaps 
the years that are ahead," he told the women. 

Speaking of the efforts of Pope Plus XII 
for peace, and his clear leadership In pro¬ 
claiming Qodls will and the church’s prayer 
for peace, the archbishop said; 

**SmaU wonder, then, that within the 
month the Holy Father has praised with 
warm and pointed tribute a group of peo¬ 
ple who have braved frequently intemperate 
erltlelsm in order to ex^ore, valiantly and 
with eager vision, some of the alternatives 
to war, some of the legal means ^ which 
peace may yet be organlied on the face of 
the earth," 
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OXLY WAt HAD BUDQCXD 

Be, pointed out that hitherto only war 
had been organleed; only war bad budgets 
behind it; peace hae been left to fend for 
Itself'—and even honorable efforts to or¬ 
ganise peace were held suspect. 

••I myself have frequently felt bound to 
speak in warning against excessive seal or 
Impractical dreams in the direction of too 
hasty acceptance of certain peace schemes.** 
be continued. 

"We have all been vigilant against the 
exploitation of human desires for peace by 
the disloyal or the anarchist. No one has 
been more vigilant in this respect than the 
Pope himself, and all right-thinking men 
must be grateful for the resolute, clean- 
cut manner In which the Holy See repu¬ 
diated the dishonest Stockholm peace pledge 
and like pretended pleas for peace which 
are really invitations to the chaos that is 
communism. 

"But we must be no less grateful for the 
clear foresight and forthright courage with 
which the Holy Father commends honest 
persons who dare depart from old familiar 
ways in order to discover, if God permits, 
whether new ways of world organization may 
not bring us the peace of which we have 
been defrauded to date." 

In time of war, he said, prepare for peace. 
*'Then is the time to direct all the alertness 
of our minds and the energies of our hearts 
toward the consideration of better ways than 
war—of higher levels than the battlefields— 
of more permanent methods than military 
campaigns as the means of securing our de¬ 
fense for the future and promoting prosper¬ 
ity in peace. These, as the Pope reminds us, 
will not come In a day and may not come In 
a lifetime, but come they will, nonetheless." 

CUSTODIANS or MOSAL CODE 

No group on earth has a greater stake in 
the achievement of a Just and lasting peace 
than the Catholic Daughters of America, he 
said. 

"As Catholics you are custodians of a dog¬ 
matic creed and a moral code which com- 
prise.s the very heart of western civilization. 

"As Daughters of America you are heirs of 
a way of life which, however Imperfect, how. 
ever open to healthy criticism and deserved 
rebuke on occasion, still represents the fair¬ 
est and most enviable combination of spirit¬ 
ual riches and civic advantages. 

"Doth Christian civilization and the Amer¬ 
ican way of life are in danger. And there 
is nothing that a devastating war would de¬ 
stroy which is more precious to you than 
theoe blessings to which you are bound by 
the twin virtues of religion and patriotism, 
the Catholic civilization and the American 
civil tradition." 

The Catholic Daughters of America, he 
continued, "demand of their political and 
military leaders that they make common 
cause in the work of achieving peace, that 
they put aside armament races, universal 
permanent peacetime military conscription, 
programs, balances of brutal power, and ail 
the other age-old instruments of war. 

"They demand a chance to venture, with 
caution, of course, but above all, with cour¬ 
age into new roads and new ways which 
Ood‘8 providence is opening before us; ways 
of charity, of prudence, prosperity, and 
peace." 

The cynic is wrong, he said. *‘Peace is 
possible. Peace under law is practical. The 
organization of the world for peace is as 
feasible as the organization for the peace of 
a city, a commonwealth, a nation, or a con¬ 
tinent-provided only the same moral mo¬ 
tives be operative: the same good will be 
present: the same graces receive the same 
cooperation. Peace will come because Christ 
has promised it." 


Amwicaa Mother of 1951 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 

or MOXTB CAXOLIMA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May i, 19S1 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I wish to include the article from 
the Times-Kerald of Washington, D. C., 
under date of May 1,1951, setting forth 
the signal honor that has been bestowed 
upon Mrs. Mary Martin Sloop, of Cross- 
nore, N. C.. a most intelligent and splen¬ 
did citizen of my district, by the Ameri¬ 
can Mothers Committee of the Golden 
Rule Foundation, an organization de¬ 
voted to the welfare of mothers and 
children. This most worthy organiza¬ 
tion has designated her as the American 
Mother of 1951. 

The article is as follows; 

Mrs. Mary Martin Sloop, of Crossnore, N. 0., 
a 77-year-old doctor known as the Grand 
Lady of the Blue Ridge for her work with 
mountain children, was named today the 
American Mother of 1951. 

Dr. Sloop was picked by the American 
Mothers Committee of the Golden Rule 
Foundation, an organization devoted to the 
welfare of mothers and children. 

She Is the wife of a country doctor. Dr. 
Eustace H. Sloop, and since 1011 has been 
practicing medicine with her husband. 

She also founded Crossnore School for 
Underprivileged Children and has been cred¬ 
ited with bringing good roads, modern farm¬ 
ing methods, religious tolerance, a hospital 
and dental clinic, and vocational Instruction 
to Avery County, N. C. 

She has two children, both doctors. Dr. 
Emma Sloop Pink, herself a mother of three 
children, practices at Crossnore School, and 
Dr. William Martin Sloop runs a dental clinic 
for charity cases In the county. 

The American Mothers Committee for 
North Carolina, which nominated Dr. Sloop 
for the national honor, wrote to the national 
committee: "She Is considered by thousands 
of friends as the first citizen of North 
Carolina.” 

The North Carolina committee said more 
thn 6,000 letters were written In her behalf. 
Including letters from governors, Senators, 
and other leaders outelde North Carolina. 

Dr. Sloop was 1 of 52 mothers nominated 
by committees In every State, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Speaker, may I add to this brief 
presentation on the very worthy career 
of Dr. Mary Martin Sloop that she is 
recognized by the people of North Caro¬ 
lina and especially the mountain people 
as having made a masterful contribution 
to the development of the education and 
general improvement of the living condi¬ 
tions throughout a wide section of North 
Carolina. 

I have had the privilege of visiting Dr. 
and Mrs. Sloop at their home in Cross¬ 
nore, and found by personal acquain¬ 
tance that their life's work was ideal 
and that they were unsurpassed by any 
two people within my acquaintance in 
the high tsn;>e of Christian service they 
are rendering our State and especially 
the western part of North Carolina. 


Their influence among the mountain 
people was most impressive and the 
school that they established was per¬ 
fectly remarkable In the advanced prog¬ 
ress it had made in a comparatively 
short period of time. I had the priv¬ 
ilege of attending the sessions of the 
classes in the school and can bear per¬ 
sonal witness to the fact that the young 
people of the mountains were being given 
a type of vocational instruction that is 
unsurpassed anywhere in the Nation. 

It is most encouraging that in the se¬ 
lection of Mrs. Sloop as the American 
Mother of 1951, that the line organiza¬ 
tion making the selection has continued 
to follow the rule that this honor should 
go only to those who have served their 
community or Nation in some outstand¬ 
ing way or through some outstanding 
service. 

Mrs. Sloop, by her remarks when she 
was notified that she had been so signally 
honored, showed the high character of 
the person upon whom the distinction 
was bestowed. Her accepting words 
being; 

I appreciate It more than I can say. I feel 
tremendously humble. My work was made 
possible through the wonderful help I had, 
the type of children—mountain children— 
that I had to deal with. 


Squall or Tidal Wave? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NSW TOItK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
There is no doubt in the mind of any 
patriotic citizen that instead of the Mac- 
Arthur "squall," there has been a "tidal 
wave of patriotism" which has already 
swept the country. 

Under leave to extend heretofore 
granted. I am inserting in the Record 
an article by Felix Morley entitled 
"Squall or Tidal Wave?" 

Squall or Tidal Wave? 

(By Felix Morley) 

Though startled by the public response to 
General MacArthur, the more important 
henchmen of President TTuman are not yet 
deeply disturbed. 

They think that the popular manifesta¬ 
tions are Just a flash In the pan. They think 
this storm will quickly pass, and that sum¬ 
mer skies will smile again on Harry and all 
his mink-coat entourage. 

Some go further. Here in Washington they 
argue that by giving a good show, Mac¬ 
Arthur is really helping the President. The 
demonstrations are seen as a safety valve, 
through which the mob blows off steam that 
might be explosive if bottled up. 

That Judgment, based on a wholly cynical 
view of human nature, could be correct. It 
may be that Americans, like the Romans In 
the days of their decadence, are now prima¬ 
rily Interested In bread and circuses. It may 
be that millions of Jobholders will never 
really bite the hand that feeds them and 
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that MMArthufa Tettaro, in ratroapaet. niXL 
Beam what tba Frauoh call a divartlaaemant. 

Such a oosxclualon oomaa naturally to 
thoaa who for over 18 years have Inoreaaingiy 
aaavmeci that the American pecq;)le will meek¬ 
ly acapt whatever the White Houaa ordera. 
Whan one eonalders how Amencana have 
been coaenad during thaae yaara—'*agaln« 
and again, and again"—‘It would not ba aur- 
prlaing If they ahould now once more alip 
back Into that apathetic acceptance of guUa* 
rul promlees on which executive tyranny haa 
ever baaed Ita hlachiavelllan build*iqp. 

Yet there is something about the recep¬ 
tion of MacArthur that really worries the 
buraauorata. the Fair Deal columnists, the 
"IntallectuBls" and all those who cluater 
round the fringes of the welfare state. 

There is anxiety in Washington because 
MacArthur promises nothing. He does not 
even ask to lead us to a promised land. He 
gives no assxtranoe of peace, and even less 
of prosperity. He merely says that we are 
In a desperate fix—‘ond people cheer him to 
the echo In response. 

Here Is a pidltlcal anomaly, by current 
American standards. Waahingtcm at Valley 
Forge could call upon hla rag^ soldiers for 
ever greater sacrlfloe; Lincoln, with the Union 
tottering, could face up nobly to disaster; 
Churchill, with Britain’s back against the 
wall, could call for blood and sweat and 
tears. But that la not the Democratic way 
of winning votes; that Is not the Truman 
and the CIO technique, 
t Gould It be that Americans are not really 
as interested in personal security as Mr. 
Truman thinks? Could it be that they are 
really ready to make sacrifices for the ideals 
that President Booaevelt put In mothballs 
18 years ago? Gould It be that Dotiglas Mac¬ 
Arthur with his natural dignity and un¬ 
affected eloquence, really comes closer to 
the common man than all the condescend¬ 
ing duplicity of the State Department? 

Those are the questions that have been 
raised by the return of the general whom 
this administration has vainly sought to hu¬ 
miliate. Be cannot give the answers. But 
the people will. It Is for us to decide 
whether this is all Just an emotional out¬ 
burst, as the White House hopes, or actually 
the beginning of an Amarican renaissance, 
j Periodically, in history, great waves of 
moral regeneration originate among the 
common people of this earth. If the condi¬ 
tions are right, and the provocation serious, 
these waves build up, roU on and eventually 
Bwe^ the beaches clear of the garbage and 
refuse with which political tourists have lit¬ 
tered the clean, white sand. And then, as 
after a squall, the sun comes out again. 

The White House is betting that Mac¬ 
Arthur has not launched a tidal wave. In 
this, as In other estimates of the American 
character. It could be wrong. 


Price Conlrok ob Meat 


SXTEINSION OF REliCARKB 


HON. A. L HILLER 

XN 7BB BOUSE OF BEPBEBEHTATIVBS 

Friday, May 4, mi 

^ Mr. MlLZJXt of Nebraska. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under permission to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Ricord, X 
jinclude some resolutions passed by the 
'Nebraska Stock Growers Association, at 
i their regional meeting held in North 
'.Platte, Nebr., April 26, 1951. 


Mr. Speaker, the QP8 order Imposing 
celling prices on beef Just will not work. 
It will penalise the livestock Industry, 
dry up the soiu'ce of supply, and cause 
black markets to flouri^ The wise¬ 
cracking DiSalle, who is the Price Sta¬ 
bilizer, may have the order workhig on 
paper, but there will be little or no meat 
at the counters. 

It is my opinion the proper commit¬ 
tee in the House ought to consider the 
resolution which was unanimously 
adopted in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry May 2. It 
reads as follows: 

Whereas the promulgation by tha Office of 
Price StabUlaatlon of ceiling price regula¬ 
tion 24, imposing cemng prioea on beef aold 
at wholesale, to become effective May 0,1951, 
has resulted in livestock producers rushing 
their esttle to market before they are fin¬ 
ished to their best marketable weights: and 

Whereas such premature marketing will 
result in a Iom of meat for consumers; and 

Whereat the feeders who produce much of 
the meat supply will suffer severe losses; and 

Whereas the announcement of further 
roll-backs in beef prices will have the effect 
of continued early marketing of meat ani- 
znala; and 

Whereas such continued early marketing 
and the resulting reduction in meat produc¬ 
tion will cause a severe famine leading to 
early rationing in the United States: There¬ 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Committee on AgrieuUwe 
and Forestry, That said ceiling price regu¬ 
lation 24 establishing the proposed ceiling 
prices on beef aold at wholesale be rescinded 
without delay. 

Mr. Speaker, if the DiSalle order Is 
permitted to stand, it will mean ration¬ 
ing, and perhaps an attempt by the 
administration to go out on the ranges 
and bring the cattle in to market. That 
was suggested diuring the OPA days. 
Some of these orders coming out of the 
Office of Price Stabilization sound more 
and more like the orders devised by 
Moscow. 

The resolutions adopted by the Ne¬ 
braska Stock Growers Association fol¬ 
low: 

HxsoLTmoH Ho. 1—Dxclaxatxon or Poucr 
SXD PaOCUUK 

To the fundamental American prlnoiplea 
of democracy, os expressed in our two great 
declantlmiB of American principles—the 
Daolaration of Independence and the Con- 
atitution of the United Btatee of America— 
we enthuoiaatioally give our eternal allegi¬ 
ance. Those principles are America. They 
brought about the development of this 
country to the greatness that has bean hers. 

We abhor all efforts to take from us any 
one of the principles that moke our country. 
We condemn every one and every effort to 
destroy or injure any one of these princi¬ 
ples. 

The current international crials and the 
national emeigenoy resulting therefrom Is 
being felt by every individual and every 
home in the country. This serious problem 
confronting every American must be mat 
with foresight, with fsarlessnsM and with 
sound common sense. 

Our Hstion is preparing for a state of total 
mobillxation for war; American boys are 
giving their lives on the battlefields of 
Korea. Yet with international diplomatic 
negotiations In full swing, a stalemata of 
powor, politics ai^ears to have bean rsa^isd 
which may continue for years to come. Such 
a situation, if prolonged indefinitely, may 
tax the strength of thU Nation beyond en¬ 


durance unless a definite long-range policy 
la sstabUshed by our FSdarsl Qovsmmant 
Which will sst up a sound end pcaotlcsi goal 
for which we mvet Urtve. 

The productive ehtllty of Amertes under 
the frea-enterprlee eystem la alt fields of en¬ 
deavor stands today es the real bulwark 
against the aggrsaaion threatening our free¬ 
dom. The American peopls can maintain 
this position only so long as tbs economy of 
this Nation remains strong. Ws cannot 
continue to make other nations strong by 
programs which will make our Nation weak. 

On the home front we condemn waste and 
eKtramganee in ow VUderal Government; 
we oppose the principles of price controls, 
subsidy payments and other governmental 
regulations not conpatlbls with our Ameri¬ 
can way of life. 

We. therefore, petition the Congress and 
the President of the United States to out¬ 
line a policy and to establish certain defi¬ 
nite prlnoiplea indicating the extent to 
which this Nation will attempt to control 
through mUltary influence: (l) The protec¬ 
tion of this Nation and the hemisphere 
against aggression: (2) to prevent the gro'wth 
of communistic influence throughout the 
wcwld: and (8) a program consistent with 
the economic stability of the United States 
over a long period of time. 

We believe this will contribute to the 
complete support of our eitisenshlp and to 
the lasting i^tection of our freedom. 

Atteet: This Is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the regicnal meet¬ 
ing of the Nebraska Stock Growers Associa¬ 
tion in session at North Platte, Nebr., April 
26. 1861. 

Thx Nxbsasxa Stock Oxowxxs* 
Assocutiow, 

W. A. JoBKBON, Becretary-Treasurer. 

BxsoLunoH No. S—CoimoM 
Whereas this country has. during the past 
few months, again entered upon a period of 
governmental controls over civilian life and 
economy; and 

Whereas the experiences'undergone during 
the similar period of controls tiuroughout 
the wartime are still fresh in our minds, we 
now express our beliefs and oxir position 
upon these questions injected into our lives 
by the system of controls; and 
Whereas we know, as we have always known 
and as experience has demonstrated, that 
the livestock indiutry is one element of our 
economy that is not susceptible to Govern¬ 
ment controls because they are neither 
practicable nor enforceable. Azxd we further 
know that such efforts to control will cer¬ 
tainly result in disruption of supplies and a 
disgraceful black-market conditions; and 
Whereas, we know that not only la it im¬ 
practical to eatabllah or attempt to enforce 
celling iirloea on live anlxnala but any effort 
to fellow such a route would inevitably in¬ 
jure and retard production—and Increased 
production la one of the two principal 
answers to the major questions; and 
Whereas the other principal answer is econ¬ 
omy in Government. To stabillxe our econ¬ 
omy, unnecessary expenditure of public funds 
by the Government must be stopped; and 
Whereas, foolish regulation, such as the 
contemplated prohibition of calf alaughter, 
allocations and the threat or inspiration of 
rumors and threats of such regulations mxist 
be stopped. Xhmry such regulation or threat 
is Ml obstacle to Ineressed production and 
an Influence toward reduced j^roduction 
when the oppoaits la the desired goal: 
Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Orow- 
eis Assodation Is epposed to Government 
controls on our indiutiryi os they are not 
only completely unenforceable but lead to 
confusion and shortages. 
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Attest: This is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the regional meet¬ 
ing In session at North Platte, Nebr., April 
26, 1951, of the Nebraska Stock Growers As¬ 
sociation. 

Thb Nebraska Stock GaowBRa 
Association, 

W. A. Johnson. 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

RESOLUTION NO. 8—RANCH AND FARM LaBOR 
Whereas it Is an obvious fact that the pro¬ 
duction of livestock is an essential Industry 
because from livestock comes meat, leather, 
pharmaceutical supplies, and other strategic 
materials requisite to the success of the vast 
programs being undertaken by our country 
and the essential character of our industry 
must be recognized by the Government Just 
as is every other industry engaged in the 
production of strategic materials: and 
Whereas the adoption by this country of 
a program of military training and the mo¬ 
bilization of men for such military service 
creates a serious question affecting the abil¬ 
ity of our industry to produce livestock in 
quantities required by the Nation; and 
Whereas although we do not request or 
expect any special or particular treatment or 
consideration, we do request and expect 
treatment of our labor problems on the same 
basis as is accorded all other strategic in¬ 
dustries: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association respectfully requests the Federal 
Government, the State, and the Selective 
Service Board, in its administration of the 
laws, present and to be adopted, relating to 
military service, give due consideration to 
the character of the work being done by men 
in our Industry and that essential key men 
be not withdrawn from their Important, 
strategic work for military service, Just as 
such consideration is given to similar men 
In other strategic industries. 

Attest: This is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the regional meet¬ 
ing in resslon at North Platte. Nebr., April 26, 
1961, of the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Nebraska Stock Growers As¬ 
sociation, 

W. A. Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer, 


The Last Phase 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Record, 
I include an article by Edna Lonigan 
from the last issue of Human Events. 

This article shows what sinister forces 
are at work in our Government and 
poses the question: Can the citizens 
themselves overcome these highly or¬ 
ganized forces of evil? 

The article follows: 

The Last Phase 
(By Edna Lonigan) 
z 

General MacArthur's triumphant Journey 
from Tokyo to the Halls of Congress Is a po¬ 
litical earthquake. But the line of cleavage 
is not between Republicans and Democrats. 
It is between the people and the mysterious 
entity called the Fair Deal. 


The Truman administration started out as 
an era of good feeling. Those who did not 
like the New Deal were glad we had a home- 
spun Missouri Democrat in place of Roose¬ 
velt. They liked his looks, his mldwestern 
accent, his unexpected dignity in dealing 
with Congress, with the press, and with the 
chiefs of foreign nations. 

The new President took up the task of in¬ 
ternational conferences where Roosevelt 
dropped it. and then, after Potsdam, said 
what most Americans wanted to hear, that 
he would go to no more such meetings. 

But it soon became apparent that he fol¬ 
lowed Roosevelt's policies, and he clashed 
with Congress over price control. 

Disillusionment with Soviet Russia set in 
and, when England announced that she 
could no longer support her commitments in 
Greece, we took over, under the Truman 
doctrine, promising to oppose military force 
with force, if any nation was threatened by 
the U. S. S. R. 

The Greek-Turklsh program changed 
rather suddenly into the Marshall plan for 
economic—not military—aid to all Europe. 
That evolved into a military alliance, then 
into arms for Europe, and finally into the 
plan to send troops to garrison duty there. 
But though we spent billions, Europe re¬ 
mained helpless against Communist assault. 

Meanwhile China fell. We evacuated Ko¬ 
rea, and announced that Formosa was not 
important to our defense line in the Pacific. 
Plans were made instead to extend the Mar¬ 
shall plan to a billion people in Asia and 
Africa. Then the Communists moved in to 
fill the military vacuum we had left. 

The President decided to enter the war. 
After bloody fighting the general who had 
snatched victory from defeat was summarily 
dismissed. An outraged people bore him in 
triumphal procession half-way round the 
world. The President was booed in a Wash¬ 
ington ball park. 

It does not make sense. 

11 

Obviously something is needed to explain 
this strange performance—something more 
than mink coats, deep-freezers, or Pendergast 
politics. 

There is a simple explanation. It is to 
be found in a speech of Earl Browder’s which 
is reprinted in a report of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities in March 1944. 

Browder told the American Communist 
movement it was to abandon the Communist 
Party and set to work, especially through 
the trade-unions, to form a mass organiza¬ 
tion with members throughout the United 
States. 

The PAC under Sidney Hillman carried out 
the plan laid down by Browder. Of course, 
98 percent of the trade-union members did 
not suspect that the Soviet Government had 
planned their organization, their policies, 
and even their publications. 

The purpose of forming this mass organ¬ 
ization was to build national unity, to pre¬ 
serve the gains of Tehran. It was to unite 
everyone—workers, farmers, managers, even 
financiers—^In a drive on the Fascists and 
defeatists, those who doubted that the alli¬ 
ance with Soviet Russia could continue into 
peacetime. 

Stalin and his advisers realized at Tehran 
that Roosevelt was dying, and that they must 
choose his successor, and get him elected, or 
they would lose all the gains the Hisses and 
others had won. The Soviet leaders also 
knew that Roosevelt had smashed the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, and that whoever mustered the 
strongest political power could take it over 
and run it, \mder the old symbols. 

The Communists then built up a network 
of local political machines In each congres¬ 
sional district, formed first about the labor 
unions, but gradually drawing in intellec¬ 
tuals, farmers, women, and religious groups. 
This was the familiar Popular Front, with 
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Which the Communists had softened up 
France under Blum, before the Nazi-Com¬ 
munist attack. 

Truman was chosen as candidate for Vice 
President by Sidney Hillman, at the sugges¬ 
tion (according to Jonathan Daniels in his 
recent book A Man of Independence) of Max 
Lowenthal, who had known the Senator from 
Missouri for years through congressional in¬ 
vestigations of the finances of the railroads. 

The organizers of this coalition were or¬ 
dered to abandon their revolutionary slogans 
and to concentrate on uniting all groups ex¬ 
cept the reactionaries, in order to better de¬ 
stroy the enemies of unity with the U. S. S. R. 
Their particular hates were Hoover, Parley, 
Byrnes, Forrestal, and—^MacArthur. 

William Z. Poster reported to the Comin- 
form early in 1950 that this plan had suc¬ 
ceeded far beyond all expectations. Its fol¬ 
lowers included members of all religions, all 
social classes. 

This pattern of the popular front is the 
only concept that will explain the strange 
history of the Truman administration. If 
you examine our foreign policy, our unusual 
military ineptitude, each of our Presidential 
and congressional campaigns, the vagaries 
of our labor leaders, and the spread of de¬ 
featism and enervation in our literature, 
the pieces all fit. They fit the military 
needs of the Soviet Union, to divide us, to 
sow defeatism, and to make us spend our¬ 
selves into bankruptcy. 

HI 

The American people have not had a 
government of their own since 1945. They 
could not get anything constructive accom¬ 
plished in foreign or military affairs because 
they had no government to do it for them. 

Their Government has been captured from 
within, by a few secret agents in key posi¬ 
tions, as Norway was captured by a few Nazi 
agents placed in key positions by Hitler 
before his armies struck. 

It is time we stopped talking of our pres¬ 
ent Government with words that apply 
only to an American Government. We need 
a new language to describe the Government 
we have today. 

We do not have a President in the Ameri¬ 
can sense, because there is no longer a bal¬ 
ance between executive and legislative 
power. The office has grown until it doth 
bestride the narrow world like a colossus. 
We do not have departments or bureaus in 
the American sense, because Congress does 
not define their duties or set limits on their 
power. In a government by law, it is essen¬ 
tial that the legislature, which does not 
benefit by adding bureaus or extending their 
power, should create and define all govern¬ 
ment agencies, as Madison pointed out in 
the Federalist Papers. We do not have a 
budget or appropriations in the American 
sense. When money is managed by the Gov¬ 
ernment. all figures are lies. 

Our present-day Government is like a 
great banyan tree, towering high above 
everything, and sending arms out to start 
new roots in organizations we still think of as 
private—the labor unions, colleges, women’s 
clubs, churches, foundations, and business 
associations. This combine of public and 
private agencies, directed by a small inner 
group, now has almost complete control over 
the flow of news, ideas, and discussion in the 
press, movies, radio, and moving pictures, 
and the press of private organizations. It 
does not crudely forbid freedom of discus¬ 
sion. It merely Jams the press and other 
media with banaUtles written or whispered 
by its hired ministry of enlightenment. 

The American people never thought about 
how to manage such a combine. They did 
not know it was operating under the out¬ 
ward signs of their own kind of government. 
The Soviet leaders knew. They knew In 
1943 they must take it over before we woke 
up. 
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Defeat and total eradication of the Pop¬ 
ular Front party In the United States Is the 
first condition for any hope of peace, or of 
survival of the United States as a nation. 

The opposition party so far has suffered 
only heartbreaking defeats. They are like 
Thor In the Oerman fable, who put forth 
prodigious efforts to eat all the meat in the 
trough faster than his opponent, only to 
find his opponent consumed meat and bones 
and the trough itself. Thor did not know he 
was fighting not a mortal, but Lokl, God of 
Fire. 

The Popular Front In the United States 
cannot be defeated by any normal poUtlcal 
strategy or party policy. It is a mlUtary 
organization to be defeated only as any 
usurping government Is defeated by organiz¬ 
ing the resistance. 

Until a few weeks ago. the people were 
apathetic or cynical, there were no visible 
leaders, and all communication was blurred 
by the OovernmenVs propaganda skill. 

Suddenly the President dismissed our fore¬ 
most general: the people poured a tidal 
wave of letters and telegrams upon Con¬ 
gress. MacArthur's course led straight at 
an arrow to the Waldorf Towers, from which 
Herbert Hoover had been valiantly trying to 
arouse opposition to the sell-out of our coun¬ 
try. Now we have an aroused nation and 
potential leadership. 

The line of political cleavage is now clear— 
between a foreign policy that fits Soviet 
military needs and one that puts American 
security uppermost. At home the same 
cleavage runs between a governmental pyra¬ 
mid the Soviet agents can penetrate, and 
the simple American Government that for- 
elgrn agents cannot manage. CJongress has 
In the power of the purse the means to tear 
down the Bastille. 

The Truman administration will use every 
ounce of its tremendous power to discredit 
MacArthur. They will try to break his heart 
as they did Forrestal’s. Will they win? As 
Not Merely Gossip asked last week, Can 
leaders and the people together defeat the 
machine? 

The answer turns on one fact. In the 
resistance every fighter counts. No one else 
counts. Every editor, every reporter, every 
clergyman, every club officer, every man in 
the street, must take his place in the ranks 
and do what is nearest him to win this battle. 

If we fail—. 


Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. L MENDEL RIVERS 

or SOUTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Frf&av, May 4,1951 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rrcord, I am privileged to 
include therewith an address by Brig. 
Qen. O. S. Meloy, Jr., delivered before 
the Siunter Oiu^. Charleston, S. C., 
cm AprU 21, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, there Is no military or¬ 
ganization in this Nation with a more 
illiurtrlous background than that of the 
Sumter Quards. Named for the dis¬ 
tinguished Thomas Sumter, this organi¬ 
zation has proudly and with honor lived 
up to the tradition of this hero's name. 
The Sumter Guards have borne the 


scars of every war in which our coun¬ 
try has been Involved, and today some 
of its membership are fighting beside 
other Americans in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, it was Justly fitting that 
a hero of the Korean campaign address 
the guards on the occasion of their re¬ 
cent anniversary—an Illustrious soldier, 
a great leader of men, and one bearing 
the scars of the Korean conflict, Gen¬ 
eral Meloy. The general knows of the 
conditions existing over there, he knows 
of the thoughts in the minds of the 
soldiers and officers alike of this war. 
He shed his blood in Korea. Mr. 
Speaker, he has spoken with distinction, 
with authority, and as a great repre¬ 
sentative of a member of the greatest 
fighting team in the world. I take 
pleasure, therefore, in inserting his re¬ 
marks, as follows: 

Korxa 

It IB with many mlsglvlngB that I take 
on a Job of trying to pinch-hit for congreas- 
man Rivbrs. I know you arc disappointed 
that he Ib not here and he is sincerely sorry 
he 16 unable to come and asked me personally 
to express his regrets and apologies for hav¬ 
ing to fall out so suddenly. 

As you know, public servants cannot al¬ 
ways have a choice of appearances. Con¬ 
gressman Rivers' job right now demands his 
presence In Washington, and be knows you 
prefer to have him perform his duty where 
he is most needed and will therefore excuse 
his absence. 

In a talk like this I am always puzzled 
as to exactly what a particular audience is 
primarily interested in about Korea. Are 
they interested in a straight-out dlscuaslon 
of the various phases of military action; are 
they Interested in what Korea itself is like, 
or are they interested primarily in how their 
own particular sons, brothers, husbands, or 
sweethearts get along In Korea? What is he 
up against? Questions that have been asked 
In iwevlous talks seem to Indicate that there 
is more Interest in Korea and what it is like, 
and what our Army is like, and how ovi 
soldiers and sailors and airmen are existing 
In Korea than a straight-out military dis¬ 
cussion, BO I will try to discuss these last 
Items. I shall, however, be glad to try to 
answer such questions as I may if you want 
to ask them at the end of the talk. 

Taking these items In order the outstand¬ 
ing feature of Korea is Its misery. It Is hard 
to describe, and I guess these people have 
been living in misery, by our standards, tit 
so long now that they probably do not know 
their misery. They run around barefooted 
In weather that would freeze us and I often 
wonder if they knew before we arrived that 
they should be cold. This misery is every¬ 
where. The country Is poor. The bare neces¬ 
sities of life are on a submarginal basis. 
Tomorrow’s food is a problem that faces 
each individual In Korea each day. This 
misery has a direct bearing on the morale 
of the troops. If It were not for the inherent 
ability of the American soldier to accept 
hardsblps in his stride and even Joke about 
it on occasion, the effect on the morale of 
the soldier would be pronounced. Just as a 
sample of what I mean, even In the rare in¬ 
stances when a soldier can avail himself of 
a rest period and get out from under fira 
he has no comfortable, pleasant place to go 
and relax. There is no place in Korea he can 
eacape this national misery. 

The Korean Fenlnsula Is about 600 mllea 
long and, roughly, about ISO miles -wide, 
about the slae of Florida. The comparison 
ends there. It is chuck-full of mountains. 
There are a lew places whlc?'. may not be truly 


mountainous, but even In these so-called flat 
places the flatness is relative, since here there 
are small abrupt hills which have a decisive 
Influence on the tactical situation. Each of 
them can and do become critical tactical 
features. You have probably heard enough 
about how grave an obstacle the mountains 
are; how they Influence the capabilities of 
our fighting forces and confine our ma¬ 
neuvers. One example shows how decided 
this is. Many a company attack in Korea 
Is on a one-man front, due to the limitations 
imposed by the terrain. 

Communications in Korea as far as roads 
and railroads are concerned are surprisingly 
good, although in very limited supply. They 
were built by the Japanese during their years 
of occupancy and have a definite military 
pattern, which, unfortunately, the Chinese 
and North Koreans have seen fit to avoid 
where they can. They could make this fight¬ 
ing a lot more convenient for our team if 
they wanted to. 

Some of these roads and railroads are en¬ 
gineering marvels. The defiles and passes 
through v^lcb these roads and railroads go 
are challenges to the best engineering talent. 
As an outstanding example of railroad engi¬ 
neering, there Is one place near Wonju where 
the railroad bed goes through a complete 
860* spiral tunnel In order to climb over a 
pass. 

Climate; You probably have eome rough 
idea of the extremes of climate in Korea. 
You read about heat prostrations last sum¬ 
mer. It was real heat, make no mistake. 
Balt tablets were a must in this humid, 
muggy heat. Suddenly our armies were 
thrust Into a bitter winter condition. For¬ 
tunately. advanced planning gave them 
clothing and equipment to withstand this 
weather. Even so, the first subzero tempera¬ 
tures was almost as tough to face as the 
enemy night Banzai attacks. 

Along with the new disadvantages of fight¬ 
ing In Korean winter came certain advan¬ 
tages. The rice paddies were frozen solid. 
Tanks, artillery, and trucks could get off the 
roods for better employment. Snow on the 
ground made it a lot more difficult for the 
Chinese Communists and North Korean 
Communists to take advantage of their nat¬ 
ural ability at camouflage. Our planes could 
spot them with more facility, particularly 
the light planes from the artillery. Enemy 
casualties were inflicted in greater numbers. 

The enemy’s clothing was not satisfactory 
for the damp, wet cold of Korea. When it 
became wet it froze, and on cccaslons they 
bad to break off the fight due to this one 
thing. Of course, winter brought disad¬ 
vantages and hardships to us too. Daylight 
was at a premium. The nights were long 
and afforded the enemy greater opportunity 
to execute his characteristic night attacks. 
You could count on good visibility only 
from about 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. It became 
habitual for our forces to kill all possible 
during daylight hours and button up in 
tight perimeter for a fight for survival during 
darkness. 

Medical care: Proper medical care became 
Increasingly difficult. Wounded individuals 
who under normal conditions could be 
easily evacuated would die of shock in the 
severe cold before they could be evacuated 
to a warm-up tent. Other minor wounded 
cases would become severe cases from frost¬ 
bite Just because they couldn’t give them¬ 
selves the little extra care needed to prevent 
such a calamity. 

What about this Eighth United States 
Army we have In Korea? You undoubtedly 
have read or heard repeated sensational 
stories as to cowardice, panic, abandonment 
Of wounded, etc., by our forces. I want to 
say right now that theae stories are the rare 
exceptions Just as In the other wan the 
United States has fought. One of the great- 
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•8t points of honor with a soldier Is never to 
abandon bis wounded If humanly possible. 

As a matter of fact. I think when you 
consider the fighting condUlons and ad¬ 
versities, the strangeness of the enemy, his 
unexpected battlefield diversions, the diffi¬ 
culty of identifying him and separating him 
from friends and refugees on many occa¬ 
sions, your Army has earned and merits all 
the praise you can bestow upon It. Indi¬ 
vidual and collective heroism has been an 
outstanding feature of yoxir fighting forces 
ever since the Korean conflict started. Mem¬ 
bers of my old regiment, for Instance, by the 
first part of November had earned 12 DSC’s 
and 1 Medal of Honor. Eight were post¬ 
humous. That doesn’t bespeak cowardice. 
I could go on at great length refuting these 
sensational reports which I feel are doing a 
disservice to home front morale. I know 
these stories are destructive to the soldiers' 
morale primarily because they don’t under¬ 
stand them nor do they understand what 
they may have done to cause the remarks. 
Taken alone they are destructive and not 
constructive reporting. I do not advocate 
concealment of human frailties which have 
always existed. I ask only credit where 
credit is due and criticism of an objective 
and constructive kind. 

The Second Division has come in for its 
share of unfortunate criticism and yet facts 
show that the heroic stand the Second Divi¬ 
sion has made on two different occasions has 
made possible the extrication of the Eighth 
Army from two desperate situations. The 
Twenty-third Infantry of the Second Divi¬ 
sion in one fight near Wonju was credited 
with the destruction of two Chinese divi¬ 
sions. This doesn’t bespeak cowardice. 

Your Eighth Army in Korea now Is prob¬ 
ably the finest combat force the United 
States has ever had. Lest you think I am 
prejudiced—I am—I would like to read a lit¬ 
tle statement about the army by Mr. S. L. A. 
Marshall. Here is what he says about it: 

“I am frank to say that in my 34 years of 
knowledge of the American Army. I have 
never seen men who used their weapons as 
efficiently, who go into battle as nonchalantly, 
who take their losses as magnificently and 
who develop as much fire-power as the troops 
that we’ve got today in Korea. They are the 
best I have ever seen and I don’t think we'll 
ever have anything better under the sun. 
I Just wish that our people as a whole could 
begin to understand the resurrection of the 
old American fighting spirit under the con¬ 
ditions of the Korean battlefield.’* 

The Eighth United States Army now fight¬ 
ing is stronger than it has ever been. It is 
better grouped, better supplied, and better 
equipped than ever before. The current 
fighting of the Eighth Army is as nearly a 
conventional offensive as the terrain permits. 
The offensive is a deliberate, cautious, for¬ 
ward movement with the avowed determina¬ 
tion to destroy the enemy and at the same 
time maintain maximum security and mini¬ 
mum casualties for our own forces. The 
Eighth Army’s morale is high, its confidence 
is high, and its battle wisdom is superior. 

Morale as you know fluctuates with the 
tides of battle. Even at low ebb the morale 
of our soldier is an inspiring thing. He has 
questions even as you have questions. Back 
In late December and early January his big 
question was. What is the score? General 
Ridgway gave him the best answer I have 
ever heard and since you probably have some 
of those questions in your mind I would like 
to read parts of his answer to his troops to 
you: 

“The real Issues are whether or not the 
power of western civilization, as God has 
permitted it to flower in our own beloved 
lands, shall defy and defeat communism; 
whether the rule of men who shoot their 
prisoners, enslave their citizens, and deride 


the dignity of man Shall displace the rule of 
those to whom the individual and his in¬ 
dividual right are sacred whether we are to 
survive with God's hand to guide and lead us, 
or to perish in the dead existence of a God¬ 
less world. 

“If these be true, and to me they are, be¬ 
yond any possibility of challenge, then this 
has long since ceased to be a flight for free¬ 
dom for our Korean Allies alone, and for their 
national sxirvival. It has become, and it 
continues to be, a fight for our own freedom, 
for our own survival. In an honorable, inde¬ 
pendent national existence. 

“In the final analysis, the issue now joined 
right here in Korea is whether communism 
or individual freedom shall prevail, and, 
make no mistake, whether the next flight of 
fear-driven people we have just witnessed 
across the Han River, and continue to witness 
in other areas, shall be checked and defeated 
overseas or permitted, step by step, to close 
in on our own homelands and at some future 
time, however distant, to engulf our own 
loved ones in all its misery and despair.’’ 

As I said, the morale and esprit of the 
American soldier under the adversities and 
hardships of combat is inspiring. I will 
never cease to get stimulation and inspira¬ 
tion from it. The further forward you go in 
battle the higher that morale is, and the guy 
right up under the guns catching all kinds 
of hell probably has the firmest, strongest, 
and highest type of morale. He is a com¬ 
fort and a tower of strength to his com¬ 
mander. I have never seen him have any¬ 
thing but an optimistic view, regardless of 
the situation, and when you have one of 
those boys say to you, “Quit worrying, colo¬ 
nel, we can take care of these -,’* the 

biggest worry of the commander is: Am I 
doing right by that fellow; are my judg¬ 
ments and decisions to his best interest. 
You can’t help but feel humble in the face 
of your responsibilities to this American 
soldier. 

Naturally, his world is a small world. He 
Is constantly faced with hardships and ad¬ 
versities and death, but he isn’t tormented 
by the added worries Imposed on a higher 
commander. He accepts with understand¬ 
ing these hardships; he jokes about them; 
he kids and rags his buddies about them. A 
new unit coming in is always told they bet¬ 
ter send a battalion in to take over a job a 
platoon has just been doing. His battle 
testing has proven that he can take it; that 
he can dish it out and that the pal on his 
right and left can do the same. There exists 
a perfect comradeship; a mutual confidence 
in each other; a respect and team play that 
you will find no place else except on the 
battle front. That comrade lasts forever. 

I know I am fumbling for words to ex¬ 
press my admiration and heartfelt respect 
for this American fighting man. I can’t 
describe it, but I know in my heart and I 
want to assure you that he has got what it 
takes, and don’t worry about his ability to 
dish it out. His worm’s-eye view of the 
battlefield is best illustrated by a story from 
the One Hundred and First Airborne Division 
after their heroic stand at Bastogne. 

That, in brief, is the picture of the morale 
of this Eighth Army, and I don’t think it 
will ever come apart at the seams so don’t 
worry about it. 

The third item you would like to know 
Is how that brother, son. husband, or sweet¬ 
heart of yours lives. Well, he is living a 
rugged life, outdoors, good weather and bad. 
hot or cold, rain, snow, or sunshine, and he 
has good clothing, and he has it with him, 
but he doesn’t carry any more with him 
than is absolutely necessary. He knows that 
his own Individual mobility and the amount 
of ammunition that he carries means more 
to his continued livelihood and well-being 
than anything else. By choice, he fre¬ 


quently carries extra ammunition rather 
than a blanket. 

It is surprising, not surprising either, con¬ 
sidering the fact that he is an American, 
but his ingenuity in providing himself such 
personal comforts as he can is outstanding. 
He can dig a hole in the ground and put a 
roof over it and line it and live in it and 
keep warm and dry where you wouldn’t 
believe it possible. 

He is being well fed—hot meals, chicken in 
the foxholes, is not unusual. When he 
doesn’t have hot food he knows why, but he 
has this excellent food with surprising regu¬ 
larity under the most difficult terrain condi¬ 
tions. In fact, he almost has too much food. 

He has the finest medical care in the world. 
Our medical record in Korea is outstanding. 
Statistics Indicate that 98 out of every 100 
men who reach hospital care are saved. This 
would be an outstanding record even with 
the superior communication facilities which 
exist in the United States, much less under 
the communication hazards which exist in 
Korea. 

A bath unit is always available someplace 
in the regional areas. Since we as a Nation 
take more baths than any other people in 
the world you can see what a fine morale 
factor this is. The American soldier doesn’t 
like to stay dirty, and he will take a bath if 
he can even with the enemy shooting at him. 

Mall service is excellent. Only once, to my 
knowledge, has It broken down and that was 
during the evacuation from Hungnam. You 
can probably give me an individual case 
where the mall service seemed unsatisfactory. 
But I can probably show you that the indi¬ 
vidual concerned had moved around so fre¬ 
quently that in spite of all efforts delivery 
of mall to him has been difficult. 

I hope I have covered some of the things 
you would like to know about Korea, and 
what it is like; what our troops are like, and 
how they live. As I said if there are particu¬ 
lar questions unanswered I will be glad to 
answer them either from the floor or indi¬ 
vidually later on. 

There is one final thought, admonition, 
or whatever you choose to call it, I want to 
leave with you. Having recently returned 
from the Far East Command, I perhaps am 
overly conscious of a complacency and apathy 
that seems to exist here at home toward the 
grave peril whlc.h threatens the United 
States. Our blood pressure seems to fluctu¬ 
ate with the military situation in Korea. 
Stalin and the other leaders in the Kremlin 
would like nothing better than to see us 
fall back into a buslness-as-usual attitude. 
One of his many offensives against our demo¬ 
cratic way of life is to lull us into a false 
sense of security so that at a time and place 
of his own choosing he can really clobber us. 
Make no mistakes—we are communism’s No. 
1 enemy. 

America is in grave peril. It is immediate 
and it is real, and the danger comes from a 
single source—communism. This threat 
from communism is insidious because in so 
many ways it is not obvious, and because its 
fighting threat right now is so many miles 
away that the great gravity of our peril is not 
immediately before us. We can’t afford to 
lower our guard for a minjite, and we should 
all be praying to our God that the shooting 
war will stay a long ways from our borders, 
and that never will any of you people sitting 
right here be forced to flee as terrified refu¬ 
gees down the roads of our country pursued 
by a ruthless Communist enemy. The privi¬ 
leges we enjoy here in the United States must 
be guarded and defended to be preserved. 
We can lose all we cherish by default If we 
aren’t careful. 

The records show the Sumter Guards have 
never defaulted in their duty to their coun¬ 
try. 
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Stop Rising Prices and Black Markets 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUISE. HELLER 

or mw TOKx 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a growing fear throughout the entire 
country that the price-control situation 
is getting out of hand. Millions of fam¬ 
ilies, particularly in the low-income 
group, are clamoring for decisive action 
and effective control of the cost of food 
and other essentials of life. We must 
give our people the fullest measure of 
economic protection before it is too late. 
We cannot allow our economic system to 
become undermined. 

The problem of price control has been 
of great and continued concern to me 
ever since the start of the Korean war. 
1 had hoped that legislation would be 
enacted whereby the price line would be 
held firmly, but by now it is common 
knowledge that the price and wage-con¬ 
trol law enacted last year is seriously 
defective in many respects. I have 
waited patiently for genuinely effective 
legislation which would serve as a real 
weapon against the steadily rising cost 
of living. I thought it would be no more 
than fair to give the new agency, en¬ 
trusted with price stabilization, an op¬ 
portunity to get itself organized and 
show what it can do. 

Frankly, I was dissatisfied with the 
legislation enacted last year and I am 
still dissatisfied with it today. I did not 
believe then that it was strong enough 
to stem the tide of rising prices, and I 
do not believe so today. The fact re¬ 
mains that due to the restrictions and 
limitations of the law, particularly where 
it concerns the problem of food prices, 
the price stabilization agency has not 
been able to obtain concrete results in 
the way of controlling the situation, let 
alone a rollback in prices to pre-Korean 
levels. Generally, I am in accord with 
the program of broad controls proposed 
by President Truman on April 26, except 
in certain respects where I believe the 
President’s program does not go far 
enough in trying to check high prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my district 
are for the most part wage-earners. 
They are hard-working, law-abiding citi¬ 
zens. I have talked with a goodly num¬ 
ber of them in recent weeks and found 
that only in a few rare cases have they 
received any wage increases during the 
past year. On one occasion, I asked my 
wife to invite about 15 housewives, rep¬ 
resenting a fair cross-section of the dis¬ 
trict, for a chat at my home concerning 
the problem of the high cost of living. 
1 found that all of them bitterly com¬ 
plained of the situation and of the diffi¬ 
culties they encounter in coping with this 
problem. 

A check of statistics on the cost of 
living and wages, as measured by official 
Government agencies, will show that the 
cost of living index has been increasing 
more rapidly than the wage index. But 


we must not also overlook the fact that 
there are millions of people whose in¬ 
comes are fixed in the form of set sal¬ 
aries, pensions, or annuities, and that 
these people are being: seriously affected 
and their standard of living is being out 
down considerably. In fact, one need 
not make a lengtiiy study of price and 
wage statistics to become convinced of 
the continued rise in prices and the 
diminishing Quantity of goods we are 
able to purchase for our dollars these 
days. Just speak to any housewife, any 
shopper in the grocery store, any wage- 
earner paying the fairly bills. 

As prices continue to creep steadily 
upward, we are being told that by mid¬ 
summer or fall it is hoped that prices 
may become ’^stabilized." Even if this 
should prove to be so, it will be of small 
comfort to the housewife struggling to 
make ends meet because it merely means 
that prices will be stabilized at existing 
or higher levels. Actually, what the 
country needs is a rollback of prices to 
the level existing in June of 1950. 

I am firmly convinced that the time 
is ripe—ln fact, long overdue—to cor¬ 
rect past mistakes by enacting and main¬ 
taining a system of price control that 
would serve as a real economic protec¬ 
tion for the people of this country. We 
talk about helping people all over the 
world attain a certain degree of eco¬ 
nomic independence and happiness—a 
cause with which I heartily agree—but 
let us not ignore the economic interests 
and problems of our people as well. 

Much as we dislike controls, whether 
political or economic, in our democratic 
way of life, it is clear, however, that un¬ 
der the present emergency we cannot 
escape controls entirely. In times of 
great peril to our Nation, we would be 
derelict in our duty if we failed to do 
everything in our power to insure the 
safety of our country and the security 
of its citizens. Economic dislocations 
of a serious nature are as detrimental 
in their effects on ultimate victory, as 
are losses on the field of battle. When 
an entii'e economy is adversely affected, 
as is the situation now, the Government 
must use its authority to keep prices 
down in order not to sap our economic 
strength, our vitality, and our well¬ 
being. The future economic stability 
of this country and, for that matter, the 
future of the entire free world, depends 
upon our ability to successfully stop the 
march of Infiation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for these reasons 
that I am today introducing a resolu¬ 
tion to roll back prices to the level of 
June 1950. There is too much profiteer¬ 
ing going on now, which, in turn, is 
leading to a revival of the black market. 
Let us take the necessary precautions 
before it gets entirely out of hand. It 
is high time that we make it clear to 
those engaging in such nefarious acts 
that the public-be-damned attitude of 
quick profits and black-marketing are 
imsound economically, morally, or patri¬ 
otically. Such acts are immoral and re¬ 
pulsive to our innate sense of decency 
and to our American way of life. 

We have an obligation to the people 
whom we represent here. It is our re¬ 


sponsibility to enable the people of this 
country to live a healthy and secure life 
in a free society—free also from eco¬ 
nomic chaos and instaUUty. Tfarcnigh 
the establisbment of effective price con¬ 
trols we shall afford our citizenry the 
fullest measure of economic protection 
against greedy ohiselers and profiteering 
parasites. Delay only helps the hoard¬ 
ers, the black-marketers, and all those 
who stand to benefit Inr weakening the 
most valuable asset iJaia country pos¬ 
sesses—the people of the United States. 


^Reds Wia Greatest Victory,Represent¬ 
ative HoAun 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

or XLUNoza 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEFRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 4,1951 
Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to cell to the attention of my col¬ 
leagues in the House a statement by 
Congressman Richard W. HorriiAN, of 
the Tenth District of Illinois, which ap¬ 
peared in the Chicago Herald-American 
of April 12: 

Reds Win Orkatkbt VIctort 
(B y Hon. Richard W. BomsAN) 

WABBiNcnroN, April ___ 1 r. m. yester¬ 

day Russia and Communist China, after fail¬ 
ing to break America’s defense line in Korea, 
scored their greatest victory of the Koroan 
campaign right here in Washington. 

This crushing defeat, that hits all Amer¬ 
icans alike, is the result of the President’s 
action in removing Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
from command in the Paclflo and reUeving 
him of all active mUltary duties. 

There U no question what the reaction of 
our people wUl be after the initial shock of 
Mr. ’Truman’s announcement. 

Neither they nor Congress will stand Idly 
by while the most tragic mistake in American 
military policy since the cashiering of Gen. 
Billy Mitchell takes place. Communists here 
and abroad will be delighted. 

The removal of General MacArthur from 
Japan, where he has won the affection and 
respect of our recent enemies, seriously 
Jeopardizes hope for an early and effective 
peace with the Japanese and at the same 
time removes from Tokyo the greatest enemy 
of Soviet encroachment in the Par East. 

European chanceUerles will be pleased, be¬ 
cause the ouster of our great military 
strategist, whose exploits in the Pacific In 
Wmld War n can never be forgotten, plays 
into the hands of England's Labor Govern¬ 
ment’s foreign policy. 

There will be temporary Joy In the inner 
clique at the White House, where Dean Ache- 
son now apparently haa cinched the role of 
President in chief and dletatee every move 
of the nofiilnal Commander In Chief who 
used his authority to retire the heroic com¬ 
mander of our foroae in the (blent. 

While there is no question of the Presi¬ 
dent's right to retire General MacArthur, 
under the strict interpretation of the law, 
his action Is as serious as if President Lin¬ 
coln had removed Oraint while the Union 
troope were In front of Richmond or if the 
Continental Congrese had ordered George 
Washington to turn in his sword during tbt 
tragic winter at Valley Forge. 
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Airerioa't waemtos, ineludtng many of Its 
so-oaUsd allies, aia having their hour of 
triumph right now. They are vamed to 
enjoy It to the utmost while they can be¬ 
cause the wrath of the American people is 
certain to make Itself felt in world-shiaring 
terms that will show the present adminis¬ 
tration that this time It has overstepped all 
the bounds of decency and common sense in 
the condTict of our foreign affairs. 


Ho Time SImw 14 Be Lost in Amendiif Ibe 
Rnilron^ Retirement Act 

ESCTENBION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OP PtNinTLVANU 

HI tbb bouse of bsprbsentahvbs 

Friday, May 4,19S1 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3.1 appeared before a suboommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in support of 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

My statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman, first, let me express my ap¬ 
preciation for the opportunity of appearing 
before you this morning. 

As some of you know. I represent a heavily 
populated railroad district in central Penn¬ 
sylvania. Without fear of contradiction, on 
a percentage basis, it Is my belief that I 
have more active and retired railroaders In 
my congressional district than any other 
Member of Congress. In the city of Al¬ 
toona, Pa., alone, out of a population of 
about 86,000, it is common knowledge that a 
great percentage of the wage earners are em¬ 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

With the convening of the Eighty-second 
Congress I, like many other Members of 
Congress, introduced bills designed to lib¬ 
eralize the Railroad Retirement Act and to 
increase benefits to not only annuitants and 
pensioners hut also to widows and other 
survivors. These hills were among some 
fifty similar measures that had been pend¬ 
ing in the Eighty-first Congress and which 
have been reintroduced in the present ses¬ 
sion. 

It may surprise you when I say that I 
have retired employees and survivors of de¬ 
ceased employees In my congressional dis¬ 
trict who are actually hungry and living 
under conditions that you and I would find 
repugnant to the American way of life. 
These people are the victims of a frooen 
Income over which they have no control. 
Congress, as custodian of the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Fimd is obligated to provide relief 
to these people throu^ aound amendmenta 
to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

According to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the average age of the disabled and 
retired anniUtant la 70J3 years and the pen¬ 
sioner 81A years: whUe the average of the 
widow is 72.8 years. The average monthly 
benefit received by the annuitant is $82.81 
monthly: the penaloner 870.80 monthly: end 
the widow 828.86 monthly. 

Beeping in mind the present scale of ben¬ 
efits. it may he well to look at the ooet-of- 
livlng figum ae furnished by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United Btatee De¬ 
partment of lAbor. As of November 15. 
1050, or about 5 montha ago, the oost of 
llvlc^ had Increased 71 percent over the 
ooet of living in 1837, the year the Railroad 
Retirement Act became effective, 
xovn—App.-160 


For an lUustratkm, food had increased 80 
percent, wearing apparel 89.7 percent, rent 
24.8 percent, fuel, electricity, etc., 48.4 per¬ 
cent. house funilahlnga 84 percent, and 
miscellaneous 68.8 percent. As I stated, 
prices of every-dey commodities have In¬ 
creased during that period. 

WhUe these lacreases in the ooet of liv¬ 
ing were mounting during the period from 
1937 to 1061, the recipients of raUroad-rt- 
tirement benefits received but one increase— 
the 20 percent granted by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. The widows, however, received no in- 

It may be well for me to remind you at this 
point that the 1887 or 1889 dollar la not the 
same dollar in value that these retired rail¬ 
roaders or their survivors receive today. It 
can truthfully be aald that they are the 
victims of not only the high cost of living, 
but an Inflated dollar. 

I am fully famUiar with the actuarial 
studies made from time to time regarding 
the solvency of the railroad retirement fund. 
While oonllieting information has Lean re¬ 
ceived as to the ability of the fund to stand 
an increase in benefits, it is the general 
opinion that the fund Is capable of absorbing 
a reasonable Increase when you take Into 
consideration the increased income of the 
fund, resulting from increased wages and 
high employment in the railroad industry. 

In appeiulng before you this morning, I 
am mindful of the fact that you are sur¬ 
rounded by experts who Imve given and will 
give testimony on every phase of the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act. I am not here in be¬ 
half of any particular bill, because I have 
no pride of authorship, but am only in- 
tere ted In amending the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act so as to relieve the distress that 
prevails today amoz^ annuitants, pensioners, 
widows, and siuvivora of retired railroad 
employees. 

No time should be lost by Congress in 
taking action to relieve the plight of these 
deserving Americans. Therefore. I hope 
that you will report favorably the best 
pomible bill liberallaing the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act. and at the same time maintaining 
the solvency of the retirement fund. 

In conclusion, the eyes of thousands of 
retired railroaders and their survivors resid¬ 
ing in my congressional district, are focused 
on the Congress of the United States, hope¬ 
ful that we, the repreeentatlves of the Amer¬ 
ican people, aa custodian of the railroad re¬ 
tirement fund financed solely by the em¬ 
ployer and employee, will take prompt action 
In amending the existing law. 


General UacArtiinr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


IN TBB BOUSE OF R EP R E B ENT A TIVEB 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 include the following letters: 

pATxaeoiv, N. J., April 12, 1951. 
Hon. GoasoH Oantibud, 

Member of Congreea, 

WaaMngton, D. O. 

Dxaa OoaDOw: These must be busy days 
for you. iDckwed Is a copy of a letter to the 
President of the United Statse. This la the 
first time Z have ever written to any Presi¬ 
dent, but I hope that mUUons of Americans 
wiu do so and that you will have a part In 


organiaing such an effort so that the ideas 
of the people will be registered with the 
President. 

I believe that the Oongrees should give 
General MacArthur a hearing and do every¬ 
thing possible to restore him to his com¬ 
mand in Tokyo where he has done such a 
marvelous Job. 

Very best wishes to you. 

Tours very truly, 

Jacob Stam, 
Counselor at Law. 

AraiL 12. 1951. 

Hon. Habst 8 . TauiSAN. 

President of the United States, 

White House, Washington. D. C. 

DBAS Ms. PaEsmcifT: In my bumble opin¬ 
ion, Oen. Douglas MacArtbur should be re¬ 
stored to his command In Tokyo. I cannot 
help but compare the aituation in Germany 
and In Japan. There cornea to mind years of 
bickering with the Soviets in Germany; con¬ 
stant advantage to them: the Berlin airlift: 
poor progress; unsettled conditions. By con¬ 
trast General MacArthur has wonderfully 
controlled Soviet and Conununiat attempts 
to take charge in Japan. In my opinion, he 
has done a masterly Job, both In Japan and 
in Korea. He should be restored; he should 
be given a free hand, not only by the United 
Nations, but especiaUy by our Government. 

That authority should Include the right to 
encourage and help Gen. Chlang Kai-shek 
and to direct the activities of our long-time 
Chinese Nationalist friends against the Chi¬ 
nese Reds. 

My brother and his wife were put to death 
by the sword wielded by young Communist 
bandits in China in December 1934. I vol¬ 
unteered for service and served in the First 
World War for almost a year. Our oldest son 
served in the United States Navy for 8 years 
and was badly burned and wounded on a 
destroyer off Okinawa. Even as you. Mr. 
President, we know something of the cost of 
war, and because we live in a Gcd-blessed, 
free land feel it right to urge this course of 
action upon you. 

I would not close, Mr. President, without 
assuring you of my prayers for you and to 
say that I frequently asked my family, asso¬ 
ciates. and friends to pray for you In accord¬ 
ance with Paul’s word to Timothy as It is 
written down at 1 Timothy 2: 1-4: 

'T exhort therefore, that, first of all, sup¬ 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks, be made for all men; For kings, 
and for all that are in authority: that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty. For this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; 
Who will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth." 

With best wishes for your health and hap¬ 
piness, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 

Jacob Stam. 


VermoBt State Lcgklatiire Oppoiai St 
LawrcDCf Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or FXNN8TX.VAWXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTAHVBS 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re¬ 
cently the Vermont State Legislature 
defeated a resolv.tion in favor of imme¬ 
diate construction of the St. Lawrence 
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seaway. In doing so Vermont joins the 
long list of State legislatures who have 
refused to sanction the construction of 
this international ditch commonly called 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The action of the Vermont Legislature 
is described in the April 19 edition of the 
Enterprise and Vermonter published at 
Vergennes, Vt. The editorial follows: 

Vermont Not Alone 

The real purpose of the resolution favoring 
the St. Lawrence seaway, which the Vermont 
House defeated last week, has not been wide¬ 
ly publicized. According to reports current 
around the State House, this resolution was 
designed as political ammunition to be used 
by Senator Aiken in the fight to enact legis¬ 
lation authorizing this blllion-dollar project 
In the United States Senate. 

If the resolution had passed, Senator 
Aiken could have said that his State through 
its legislature approved the project. Now 
he will be in the position of a Senator advo¬ 
cating a project which his State, through its 
representatives has refused to approve. The 
result is bound to weaken the Senator's in¬ 
fluence on the St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

It is interesting to note that Vermont is 
not the only State, whose legislature has 
acted on this highly controversial project. 
On February 28 of this year, the House of 
Delegates of Maryland passed and sent to 
both Houses of Congress a resolution re¬ 
questing the United States Congress “not to 
enact any legislation or make any appropria¬ 
tions for the construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway.” 


Can the Traffic in Strategic War Materialf 
With Our Enemies Be Stopped? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L BURDICK 

OF NOBTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker-- 

Sec. 1304. During any period In which 
the Armed Forces of the United States are 
actively engaged in hostilities while carry¬ 
ing out any decision of the Security Coun¬ 
cil of the United Nations, no economic or 
financial assistance shall be provided, out of 
any fur in appropriated to carry out the pur¬ 
poses of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, or any other act to provide 
economic or financial assistance (other than 
military assistance) to foreign countries, to 
any country whose trade with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or any of its satel¬ 
lite countries (including Communist China 
and Communist North Korea) is found by 
the National Security Council to be contrary, 
to the security interests of the United States. 

This act may be cited as the “Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1961.” (Approved Sep¬ 
tember 27. 1950.) 

The above law provides that power to 
say whether or not these transactions 
with our enemies are detrimental to the 
security of the United States rests with 
the N..tlonal Security Council. That 
Council is composed of Harry Truman, 
President: Alben Barkley, Vice Presi¬ 
dent; Dean Acheson. Secretary of State; 
and George C. Marshall, Secretary of De¬ 
fense. 

As soon as it was definitely known in 
this country that Great Britain was 


trading in strategic materials with the 
Soviet Union or Red China, this Board, 
headed by the President, should have 
acted. That it has been known for 
months is common knowledge In this 
country and now Great Britain admits 
it in Parliament. But still no announce¬ 
ment that this action is detrimental to 
the security of the United States has 
been made by this National Security 
Council. The law passed September ?7. 
1950, is meaningless unless this Council 
acts. The blame for this unlawful ac¬ 
tion on the part of Great Britain is now 
definitely fixed on the shoulders of our 
own National Security Council. 

The President says he wants to end 
the war in Korea, but if Great Britain 
can trade in strategic war materials 
like rubber and steel, with the apparent 
consent of the United States, this war 
will not end and the materials now going 
to Red China will be shot right back at 
us and thousands more of our boys will 
die. What reason can this Council give 
for this stupid action against the se¬ 
curity of the United States? 

The administration pleads for unity— 
they say our people must not be divided, 
but the people of the United States are 
not dumb and they never can be united 
behind a bunch of administrators who 
can see nothing wrong with England’s 
selling rubber and steel to Red China. 

MacArthur’s plan of blockading the 
China coast was rejected by the Presi¬ 
dent and it seems clear now that if any 
such blockade hai been Inaugurated, 
England would be the first nation caught 
in the net. Apparently Acheson could 
not stand to see England held up to the 
nations of the world as a nation of per¬ 
fidy and dishonor, and the only out was 
to fire MacArthur. 

The United Nations is showing signs 
of putting an embargo on this material 
to Red China, but it is shameful to see 
the top officers of this Government fail 
to put a stop to this criminal business, 
when they have the power to make a 
declaration. 

Under these circumstances, does the 
President think he can get more appro¬ 
priations from Congress to assist Great 
Britain? If he can, this Congress is 
as dumb as many people think it is. 


State Aid Frauds Total 1 Out of 15— 
Two Thousand in Illinois Surveyed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Off 

HON. CHARLES B. BROVNSON 

OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, I am including the following 
article taken from the Chicago Daily 
News of April 30,1951, which points up 
the need for a prompt enactment of H. R. 
2738, that I introduced February 19, or 
one of the identical bills, H. R. 3341, by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Har¬ 


rison], or H. R. 3768, Introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RredI : 
STAm Aid Fbaods Total 1 Our of 15—Two 

Troxtsand in Illinois Stirveted—Trbbs- 

Miluon-Dollar Loss Yearlt Indicated 
(By Jay McMullen) 

One of every fifteen oases on the State’s 
ald-to-chlldren and general relief rolls waf 
found to be a definite fraud, a survey by the 
A. O. Nielaen Oo. indicated Monday. 

The Nielsen Co., market research firm, 
found In a survey of 2,032 sample cases that— 

State-wide ineligibility in tbe $36,000,000- 
a-year general relief program amounted to 
6.7 percent. 

In the $23,000,000 annual ald-to-dependent 
children program, ineligibility was 6.4 per¬ 
cent. 

These figures Include only clear-cut cases 
of total inellgibUlty, according to Art Niel¬ 
sen. Jr., administrative vice president of tbe 
firm. 

They do not Include many cases where re¬ 
cipients were obviously receiving more money 
than they were entitled to under their relief 
budget. 

Nor do they Include those in which the 
level of spending Indicated income not re¬ 
ported to welfare officials, said Nielsen. 

“B^^en if we suspected that the case was 
ineligible, we did not class It that way unless 
we had some definite proof," Nielsen added. 

“The ineligibility figure would have been 
somewhat higher if we had counted these," 
he continued. 

“We found it a common circumstance 
where we suspected something but couldn't 
prove it.” 

However, Nielsen said, “we feel the program 
is well administered, even if we did find 
places where it has slipped.” 

Nielsen pointed out that the Illinois Pub¬ 
lic Aid Commission already had removed 
some of the ineligible cases Involved by tbe 
time the Nielsen Co. investigators started 
their Job. 

The survey covered cases on the relief rolls 
in January. 

Nielsen and Warren Cordell, also a vice 
president, conducted the survey on behalf of 
the public aid commission. 

They will submit a report on their find¬ 
ings to the commission by Monday, May 7. 
It will Include the following major reasons 
for ineligibility: No evidence of need; unre¬ 
ported resources, primarily from employ¬ 
ment; relatives living in the home who 
should contribute to the support of the 
family. 

Cordell said the firm’s 75 investigators 
who made the 2-month survey found many 
welfare recipients were making no attempts 
to support themselves. 

“Their level of ambition Is so low they get 
by on their public aseistance," he said. 
“Many are living in filth.” 

On the other hand, Cordell emphasized 
that many of those on the rolls are really 
in dire circumstances. He cited the case of 
a man who draws a $12-13-a-month food 
order and who was found living in a piano 
box on a dump heap. 

Projection of the survey figures would in¬ 
dicate that the taxpayers lose around $3,- 
000,000 each year in definite ineligibility in 
the two programs. 

The aid-to-dependent-children program is 
run by county welfare offices under super¬ 
vision of the public aid commission. 

General relief is administered in Chicago 
by the Chicago welfare department and 
down-state by the township supervisors. 

Nielsen reported that after the survey 
started in Chicago it “caused a flurry of 
houeecleaning” down-state by the township 
supervisors. 

“They had already knocked some off the 
rolls,” he said. 

“Investigators found that more often than 
not the case worker had been around to see 
the recipient Just ahead of them.” 
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However, Klelseu esplaloed tbat eeeee on 
the rolls In Jenusry of this yeer were In¬ 
vestigated and Included in the statlotlcs 
whether they had been out off the rolls or 
not after that time. 

The township supervisors came In for spe¬ 
cial criticism from investigators. 

Many were found to be carrying their “re¬ 
lief olBces” in their hats. Many so-called 
records on clients were mere slips of paper. 

“Some had no records/* Mlelsen said. 

Nielsen praised both the Cook County wel¬ 
fare department and the Chicago welfare de¬ 
partment for their administrative methods. 

“Records in Cbok County wore thorough," 
he said. **We think they're doing a consci¬ 
entious Job." 

“General reUef rolls In the Chicago wel¬ 
fare department were complete, if not as 
up-to-date as the county’s,** he SLld. "Case 
workers had the information, but for econ¬ 
omy reasons only make offlclal notations 
every 6 months." 

“We saw no signs of any more leniency 
among Cook County workers than among 
those down-state,** he added. 

Figures on Ineligibility varied little be¬ 
tween down-state and Chicago. 

General relief, down-state, 7.1 percent: 
Chicago and Cook County, 6.6 percent. Aid 
to children, down-State, 7.1 percent; Chicago 
and Cook County, 6.9 percent. 

There were 36,000 general relief cases in 
the State. Involving an estimated 81.000 per¬ 
sons; and 38,600 ADC cases with 84,800 per¬ 
sons. 

Cordell said “investigators learned one of 
the great difficulties in the way of proper 
administration of relief is the impossibility 
of setting up a clear-cut definition of need." 

Cordell found that some of the families 
surveyed had been on relief most of their 
adult lives. 

“They don't know anjrthlng else," he said. 

In one general relief case a crippled wom¬ 
an had been on the rolls 19 years, another 
woman 14 years. 


RFC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me previously, I should like 
to insert into the Record the following 
article by Mr, J. Webb Saffold: 

RFC 

(By J. Webb Saffold) 

Judging from the evidence brought out 
by the lUlbrlght committee ol Oongress In¬ 
vestigating the RFC loan mess, those Initials 
now stands for rackets for conspirators, 
and have so stood for some years behind the 
backs of the people where money was wasted 
or stolen. The RFC should have been abol¬ 
ished after the depression of the thirties 
which spawned it, but no emergency agency 
of the Federal Government that offers op¬ 
portunity for Juicy Jobs and free access to 
the people’s pocketbook is ever abollahed ex¬ 
cept by laws especially passed for that pur¬ 
pose. JUst try and get such a law passed 
through Congress under the “Snare Deal" 
bureaucracy. 

The RFC was created by—then—President 
Rerbert Hoover for the one pwpose of loan¬ 
ing money to banks that would otherwise 
fall. It was a temporary expedient and 
served Its purpose, but it was never intended 
to be ndsused as a free-for-bingo racket. No 
banka are falling now, on the contrary, they 


are bulging with money to loan all over the 
country, so much eo tlmt the Government 
has had to tighten credit rules In an alleged 
gesture to prevent more inflation. The one 
business of Oovamment is to govern, not to 
horn in on the legltiznate field of private 
business, and one thing is certain as death 
and taxes; if your Government stays In the 
loan business you will have corruption in 
both Government and business. 

A former member of the “Snare Deal" Jus¬ 
tice (?) Department has organised a com¬ 
mittee to fight the abolition of the RFC 
because he says it will be a death blow to 
thousands of small-business enterprises. 
Why should it? U these small-business en¬ 
terprises cannot negotiate loans on their 
merits from private banks only too willing 
to loan them money, why should all the 
people of this racket-ridden Nation loan 
money on unsound propositions? What sort 
a hand-out “Snare Deal" socialism is that? 
As long as you have a Government loan pool 
you will have a long list standing In line 
waiting to get In on the gravy. That means 
you will have the 6 percenters and the In¬ 
fluence peddlers doing a land-office business 
for lush fees and you will be a party to 
more corruption paid for with your money. 

Three balls, hanging over a Government 
doorway, look very bad to the people who are 
taxed unmercifully to pay for the plunder. 
A total of the multimillions lost for us by 
the RFC might shock you especially in the 
face of mounting taxes. In fact a grand 
total of the people's money wasted regularly 
by Government spending would stagger you 
if you could know it, but there is little 
chance that you ever will. And all this slimy 
sludge is red meat for the Russian propa¬ 
ganda mill. 

It isn’t only the loan seekers or suckers 
who walk into the clutches of the Washing¬ 
ton fixers who get rooked for gKW.OOO fees. 
From where 1 sit it looks as if this entire 
Nation is in a Washington fix to the tune of 
one hundred billions and much worse. When 
this flying-saucer inflation crashes in a 
“Snare Deal" superdepression, we the people 
will lose our American way of life and our 
freedom, and that Is no fantastic impossi¬ 
bility. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabiliaer, 
says: "Inflation is as great a threat ,to us as 
Russia." 

In theory, ours is a Government by. for, 
and of the people, but this is only in vote¬ 
getting election oratory. In factual prac¬ 
tice, It is a Government, by. for, and of the 
socialistic “Snare Deal" politicians and you 
do not have one word to say about how your 
money will be squandered after it has been 
extracted from you in ever-rising taxes. 
Things like this RFC mink stink are the 
handwriting on the walls of our political 
Babylon on the Potomac. They mean that 
unless the people of this Nation clean house 
in Wsshln^on from top to bottom and do 
it now there will be no house left to clean, 
and Stalin will move in and take over the 
site. 

Then the initials RFC will stand for “re¬ 
signed for communism." 


Pvt Freedom First 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. RUTH THOMPSON 

or KxcHXOAir 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks In the Rigors, I Include the ad¬ 
dress given by Otto A. Seyferth, president 
of the Chamber at Commerce of the 


united States, at the first general session 
of that great body on April 30. 

It has been a great honor for the Ninth 
District of Michigan and especially the 
city of Muskegon to have the national 
Chamber of Commerce select as its Pres¬ 
ident one of our own residents. We are 
especially proud of the able and effective 
manner in which Otto Seyferth has ful¬ 
filled his duties in that post. I have 
known and respected him for over 25 
years and my high regard for his integ¬ 
rity was confirmed by the great speech 
which he delivered last Monday. As a 
forthright appraisal of our way of life, 
it can be read by all Americans with 
real benefit. 

The speech follows: 

The dramatic scene with which we have 
opened this convention served to emphasise 
two things. Two things of Importance to us 
at this moment. 

First, that our institutions, our prosperity, 
and our whole way of life are baaed upon the 
fundamental concept of human freedom. 

Second, that these concepts were fostered 
and dreamed about and written Into oiu: 
fundamental dooumenta by men of affairs— 
by businessmen. 

In late years there has developed a tend¬ 
ency. foatered by so-called Intellectuals, to 
ascribe to men of business only low and 
sordid motives. The fslslty of this super¬ 
ficial attitude is attested dally by the public 
service and the aelf-aacrlfice which business¬ 
men make in defense of freedom. Histori¬ 
cally, it la alao attested by the fact that It 
was busy men of affairs who laid the foun- 
datlona for our freedom. 

It waa Franklin, a printer, a capitalist, a 
man of many commercial Interests: it was 
John Hancock, merchant on a large scale; it 
was George Washington, a busy planter and 
dealer in real eatate; It was Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton, a brllUant banker and financial genius; 
It was Livingston, and Gerry, and Mason— 
and so on and on through a long list of men 
who were busily engaged in large affairs of 
trade and commerce and Industir. 

It waa these men who were not only moti¬ 
vated by lofty Ideala but who set forth those 
ideals in practical terms for you and me In 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con¬ 
stitution, and the BUI of Rights. 

And, finally, it was these same men who 
pledged their lives, their forttmes, and their 
sacred honor so that you and I might enjoy 
the priceless boon of freedom. 

It has been my privilege to serve as your 
president during a year of stress and uncer¬ 
tainty. X came to this moment, grateful for 
the privilege of serving, and inspired anew 
by a belief In this institution, and by a 
strengthened devotion to the cause of 
freedom. 

It Is fitting that our theme for this as¬ 
sembly should be put freedom first. 
Tbat strikes to the heart of all our efforts, 
and goes to the fundamental matter of the 
attitude each of us has toward freedom, the 
conviction each of us holds as to the place 
of freedom in our lives. 

Is it first—or Is It secondary to other 
things? If it is secondary, then we ere not 
free. 

Every person In this great Nation would 
choose wisely, you and I would choose wise¬ 
ly, If we knew we were faced with the choice 
between freedom and slavery. If we knew. 
But this we often do not know. Day by day 
we make decisions which vitally affect our 
freedom—without knowing or understand¬ 
ing that it Is freedom truly that is at stake. 

We take freedom for granted, because we 
were bom free. 

Indeed, we are so free that we scarcely un¬ 
derstand the meaning of freedom. It Is our 
natiT"''! habitat. We accept It as we do the 
air we breathe, the water we drink. We do 
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not marvel at the air—until through some 
accident we face suffocation. We take water 
for granted—until we are perishing of thirst. 

And so with freedom. We accept it, we 
enjoy it, we waste lt->and sometimes we 
lose it. 

Freedom cannot be taken for granted. It 
must first of all be earned. Then It must be 
zealously guarded. It must be held high in 
our hearts, as a sacred thing. It must be 
worked for: it must be sacrificed for. 

And it must never be translated into terms 
of privilege or benefit. When a people begin 
to ask “What does freedom get me? What 
can I get out of it? What does my govern¬ 
ment do for me?”—then that people is on 
the way to losing its freedom. 

We read much these days of crime and 
corruption. Some of It is due, no doubt, to 
normal human depravity—to greed, to ruth¬ 
less disregard for the rights of others. But 
some of it stems from our widespread mod¬ 
ern adoption of an ancient fallacy—^namely 
that somebody, some undefined force or 
power—^the world or the government— 
owes us something. 

The world owes us a living; the govern¬ 
ment owes us an education, or medical care, 
or free insurance, or special privilege. 

So we phrase a new and degrading philos¬ 
ophy. The old adventurous desire for op¬ 
portunity becomes dormant. The pioneer 
spirit that raised this country generation by 
generation to higher and higher levels—the 
spirit of git up and git—is being replaced 
by the new, regressive philosophy of lie 
down and take. 

Where in all the present confusion and 
elamor is there one clear, confident voice, 
reiterating the age-old doctrines of thrift, 
and work, and pride of craftmanshlp? 

And yet over and over again the annals 
of human experience have shown that free¬ 
dom is not what people get: it is what they 
give. To receive one must first give. 

When people demand and accept ma¬ 
terial considerations at the hands of the 
State, their freedom is reduced in propor¬ 
tion to the so-called benefits conferred. 

A bread-and-the-circus concept of Gov¬ 
ernment leads finally to bankruptcy of free¬ 
dom and to the eclipse of human rights with¬ 
in the black shadow of dictatorship. 

. But “you can’t eat freedom." So goes a 
current cynicism, uttered by those who be¬ 
lieve that it is a function of the State to 
insure the economic welfare of every citizen. 

You can’t eat freedom, they say—and by 
the same token you can’t eat faith and honor 
and decency; you can’t eat the consolations 
of religion: you can’t eat beautiful music; 
you can’t eat the glory of a sunset; you can’t 
eat belief in the goodness of God. 

You can’t eat most of those deep prompt¬ 
ings of the spirit which are the real main¬ 
springs of human endeavor and progress. 
But life would be a bleak and sorry thing 
without them. 

As a practical matter, in passing, let it be 
noted that as to the question of eating, 
always and everywhere men have eaten best 
in countries and epochs where they had the 
greatest freedom, and worst when they were 
most governed and least free. Sooner pr 
later the bread of the state is the bread of 
bitterness. 

1 am thinking, however, not of the actual 
hunger that arises from want or privation, 
but of the false hungers that beset us—^the 
hunger for special privilege, for so-called 
benefits, for synthetic honors, for Inside in¬ 
formation that may lead to gain, all secured, 
not through normal creative and competitive 
processes, but by special legislation at bu¬ 
reaucratic dispensation, often obtained 
through pressure, which favors one group, 
one class or one section, more than others. 

And whether that group be labor or agri¬ 
culture or business or any other, the princi¬ 
ple is wrong, the practice is dangerous. 

When government becomes a mere focal 
point for a struggle between mutually an¬ 


tagonistic elements of the economic and 
social structure of a nation; when the test of 
political success is not. what can I do for 
my country but rather, what can I wrangle 
for myself—then the safety of the Nation is 
Insecure; and the foundations of freedom 
are weakened. 

For the essence of freedom is, first of all, 
solvency, and second, equal treatment, equal 
Justice, for all. To the extent these are im¬ 
paired or disregarded, the strength of a na¬ 
tion is lessened and freedom itself is rend¬ 
ered less secure. 

Solvency. When the free and riotous 
spenders of other people's money hear anyone 
speak of governmental solvency they are apt 
to scorn him as a mere money grubber who 
is concerned only with keeping down taxes. 

A case can be made, of course—a good, 
sound, defensible case—for keeping taxes in 
a proper relationship to our ability to pay 
and the ability of the economy to absorb 
their Impact. But that is not my concern 
at the moment. 

Tm speaking of solvency now as an emblem 
and a guaranty of freedom. My concern is 
that the people of this country be brought to 
realize that continued deficits lead either to 
bankruptcy or inflation, and that in either 
case the dollars they have worked to earn 
and save will shrink in value or become 
worthless. 

When that happens, liberty will also 
shrink, for freedom is tied to solvency, and 
solvency la tied to the value of our money. 

’There once was a man named Lienin. He 
would qualify, 1 suppose, as an expert on the 
technique of destroying governments. He 
once wrote out a formula for the overthrow 
of a government like ours—and the very first 
step, he said, is to debase its currency. 

Keep that in mind, please: If you want 
to destroy a nation, first destroy the value 
of its money. 

Lenin knew the relationship between sol¬ 
vency and freedom. Dictatorships are sim¬ 
ply receiverships. When a government is 
insolvent, then like any other institution 
that is dependent upon fiscal management, 
it is ripe for receivership. But among gov¬ 
ernments receivership takes the form of 
dictatorship. 

Freedom therefore, we can clearly see. Is 
tied to solvency. If we put freedom first 
we will be concerned about the state of our 
finances and the value of our currency—not 
merely as fiscal affairs, not merely as a mat¬ 
ter of higher tcuces, or of profit and loss, but 
because they are the very emblem and the 
foundation of freedom itself. 

But do we really place freedom first? Or 
are we more concerned about other things? 

Businessmen who run to Washington for 
help when they are in trouble, who expect 
the Government to make loans at lower 
rates and upon security private bankers 
would not dare to accept because of the very 
restrictions that have been placed upon 
them by the Government—are they con¬ 
cerned first with freedom? 

Industrialists who hire Washington law¬ 
yers of alleged inside influence, and let them 
expend extravagant sums, or “loan” thou¬ 
sands of dollars to purchase mink coats for 
the White House employed wives of sup¬ 
posed insiders, all for the purpose of wang¬ 
ling Government money for private—do such 
men put freedom first? 

The labor leader who says that govern¬ 
ment is merely a mechanism for getting 
things done, and who uses political power 
and political presswe to secure advantages, 
not necessarily for those who labor, but for 
himself as a labor manipulator—does he put 
freedom first? 

The agricultural groups who demand that 
their industry be treated as a perpetual 
charity case, with prices artificially sup¬ 
ported at arbitrary levels through subsidies 
that are paid for out of the Public ’Treas¬ 
ury—do they put freedom first? 


The school teacher or superintendent or 
collage president or professional agitator 
who aids the States in shirking their duty 
by working for Federal hand-outs to educa¬ 
tion; hand-outs that can result only in the 
long run in ruinous Federal controls upon 
academic freedom—do such people put free¬ 
dom first? 

The very large number of people who seek 
and accept subsidies from the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. either directly or Indirectly, thus 
helping to add to the burden of debt and 
Insecurity—do they put freedom first? 

The politicians who see in a national emer¬ 
gency not an occasion for the exercise of 
statesmanship, but only an opportunity for 
making political capital for themselves or 
their party—do they put freedom first? 

All these questions, ladies and gentlemen, 
lead to another one—a deeper one. I refer 
to the question of national morality. 

The indifferent attitude we exhibit to¬ 
ward freedom is but an outgrowth of our 
attitude toward one of the essential in¬ 
gredients of freedom, which is the Integrity 
and honor and elemental decency of the citi¬ 
zens of a country. 

What has happened to us? That we still 
possess the valor of our revolutionary 
fathers, our fighting men are demonstrating 
daily in the hills of Korea. But what of our 
moral fiber? 

Of course it has for many years been set 
the worst possible kind of high-level example. 
When we elect men to high office, we realize 
that they are still men, subject to human 
frailties and prone to error, like all the rest 
of us. 

But we expect, and we have a right to ex¬ 
pect, that such men will honor their office. 
We expect, and we have a right to expect, 
that they and their employees and their 
families will set for the Nation an example of 
decency and dignity and devotion. 

When that fails, when grabbing for the 
fast dollar becomes standard procedure in 
high places through the formative years of a 
whole generation, something happens to the 
moral tone, to the ethical sensibilities, of a 
people. 

When people are taught that the world 
owes them a living, that if they do not suc¬ 
ceed it is somehow not their fault but some 
one else’s, and that some one else must be 
punished and have his property taken away 
from him in order to compensate the un¬ 
successful—^when this happens, all under the 
guise of legality, another nick has been 
hacked into the fine edge of our moral 
perceptions. 

All this, and more, has been happening. 
What is the result? 

The result is that we seem as a people to 
have grown callous to moral issues. 

If scandalous revelations are made re¬ 
garding one of the Government's top 
financial agencies, indicating the use of im¬ 
proper Influence by persons closely con¬ 
nected with high authorities, it is shrugged 
off without condemnation. 

If there is revelation of the wholesale and 
shameless protection of racketeering in many 
of our larger cities, the country shrugs its 
shoulders at another amusing bit of political 
villainy. 

In the name of heaven, how much longer 
shall we go on at this moral level? 

If we are to put freedom first we must 
start by putting first those elements of char¬ 
acter upon which freedom rests—and these 
are decency, and honor, and integrity, and 
faith. 

We need, and need desperately, a new 
moral awakening. We condemn the Russians 
for their materialism—and yet we ourselves 
have for many years now been living in a 
largely materialistic atmosphere. 

To be an American citizen was once a 
cherished end in itself. Now we measure 
the value of that citizenship in terms of 
material advantage—in terms of so-called 
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•oetel bMMflte. la tmm of «utaltflM, ta <«nna 
of JMiitf-outi. la tanao of opaoliyi psIvUogt. 

Wm l» aoi to 4 mi 9 aoelai boaeftts, aov to 
<liMOiait payalool ooaafortt* IndMd, it la 
of tao aMaaQO aad aaturo of our political 
and aoonoBkle afatenv that It auppUea naora 
of tba good thii^ of lUa—tha material 
tblaga. I aMaa~>to asoro paople, and at laaa 
ooet. than any other mretem In the world, aow 
or heretofore, through all recorded hlatory. 

The frulte of freedom and of production 
prove that atatameat. lien fix their own 
levels under our aystem, in accordance with 
their aodowmeata and their wlUingaess to 
work. The opportttnitiea are wider, the re¬ 
wards greater, aad life la more free and full 
here under our ayetem than under any other 
ayatem or in any other country known to 
man. 

My Qiuurrel In what 1 am here saying is 
not with those who would better the physi¬ 
cal lot of manklad, but with those who 
would make of awtertai things the be-all 
and end-all, the toxidtutone, so to apeak, of 
political and economic life. 

They forget that it was written: Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth (tf Ood. 

1 want to assert solemnly, here at the In- 
augtural session of this great convention of 
businessmen, that what this country nee<h 
desperately In this hour of its history is to 
get back to God. 

This Nation was founded upon moral and 
religious principles. The literature of our 
revolution was no hodgepodge of dialectic 
materialism. It idiounda in sincere and elo¬ 
quent professions of faith. 

Our deepest convictions with respect to 
political freedom and economic opportunity 
have always gone hand In hand with a pro¬ 
found sense of dependence upon the divine 
will. 

Our deep-held concept of man's brother¬ 
hood under the Stars and Stripes of freedom 
has always been part and poi'cel of our belief 
In God's fatherhood and the mystic symbol¬ 
ism of Calvary. 

Now we have drifted away from that stand¬ 
ard. Faced with a materialistic pbilosophy 
that opposes ours, we have ended by adopt¬ 
ing many cUchis out of the very doctrines we 
detest. 

For many years now the professional cynlos 
and the self-professed sophisticates, terms 
which usually mean simply men without 
principle, for many yean such people have 
been working to InatUl a breakdown In the 
moral values of a dubious and frightened 
generation. 

And as a result we are reiqiing the whirl¬ 
wind of Indifference and disregard when the 
very foundations of our national safety are 
threatened. 

But despite all this I am not an apostle at 
despair. There is too much latent decency 
and common sense in the American people 
for us to allow ourselves to be submerged in 
what can be. what must be, only s tem¬ 
porary wave of materialism. 

Already there are hopeful signs of a moral 
awakening. Some people are shocked and 
angry and morally aroused. The pendulum 
of cynic indifference may well have swung 
00 far that it needs but a touch to send it 
swinging the other way. Here at the mid- 
century we may well be at a pivot point in 
time that will mark the lasting, spiritual 
rebirth of a great nation. 

May heaven grant it. If ever there is to 
be peace and stabUity in the world, there 
must be a mighty America, an evU-hatlng. 
God-fearing America, clothed In the armor 
of decency and righteousness, and holding 
the sword of faith. There can be no peace 
without a vision of the Eternal. 

AnsBrloan freedom is a spiritual tradl- 
tlon^bora, nurtured, disciplined, and sus¬ 
tained not alone by economic systems, not 
ei pne by poutloal parties, not alone by the 
devotion of good oitlaenshlp, but by Ood 
himself, working through tbe bearte of men 
eeeklng laruth. 


As a hayaota to this convention, and aa 
a call to our deepest moral eonviotiotta. X 
bold up to you the twin Ideal* one and tn- 
eepacable. of Ood and human freedom. 

Xn our moral attltudea, in our judgmanta 
upon ourselves, in our alma at human 
progreee in a troubled world, let ue get 
back to God. 

In our political oonoepts, in our great task 
at keeidng and prese rv ing tbe finest aet of 
valuee ever vouoboafed a people under aelf- 
government, let us put freedom first. 


DiUtory Mmso 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

IN THE HOD8B OF REFRBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday, April 25» 1951 

Mr. raSNDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
the following for Insertion in the Record : 

mLaTOST DXnHBK 

(By M. A. Rollengreen, chairman. Committee 
on Government RelatioBB. president, Lan¬ 
dis Tool Oo., before the forty-ninth spring 
meeting of the National Machine Tool 
Builders' Association. Bdgewater Beach 
Hotel. Chicago, XU.. May 8. 1B5I) 

It is hardly necessary for me to remind 
any machine-tool builder of the fact that a 
modem war or defense program requires an 
enormous number of new metalworking ma. 
chines of all types. 

The record of World War n, still fresh In 
our memories, amply substantiates that 
statement. In 1940 the United States had 
installed in all of its vast metalworking in¬ 
dustry, 1.247,000 power-driven metalworking 
tools. These figures, as it happens, do not 
include preeees, shears, and brakes. 

In the 6 years from 1940 to 1945, Inclusive, 
beginning with our own defense program in 
1940 and the needs of the war program in 
late *41 and subsequent years, the United 
States machine-tool Industry produced 
1,098,000 metal-cutting machine tools. In 
other words, the Nation practically doubled 
the number of machines in Its metalworking 
plants In order to produce tbe weapons that 
were necessary to win World War II. 

If we take Into account tbe fact that the 
machines produced during tbe war were far 
more productive than those already Installed 
in American industry, it is clear that we 
actually more than doubled tbe metal-cut¬ 
ting capacity of this Nation in order to win 
tbe war. 

The industry met this enormous demand 
by practically doubling its output from srear 
to year. Thus in 1939 the output was $200,- 
000,000. which was the best year the Industry 
bad had to that date. This production was 
required by tbe expansion of airplane engine 
builders at home, In Prance, and England. 
In 104o with the impetus of the American 
defense program, tbe Industry more than 
doubled its output to $44o.ooo,ooo. 

This first expansion is not too dllficult to 
attain, as you know. It meazu Instituting 
s second shift on the bottleneck macblnee 
In tbe plant; It means working full time and 
St means diluting tbe skilled labor force with 
some learners. 

In IMl the Industry almost doubled its 
output again, going to $775,000,000. We were 
beginning to subcontract then, to run two 
full shifts, each operating overtime, and to 
add substantially to the machine tools and 
plant oawttjr In the Industry itself. 

Ib wa reached the output of 

$14M0.000,fi00 and In 1$48 almoet duplicated 
the performanoe with $1,180,000,000. By that 
time tbe greatest demand of tbe war program 


had been met and in 1944. output fell off to 
about $497,000,000. Note, however, that this 
Is still more than twice the output of any 
peacetime year. 

Even in 1246 the industry was called on for 
a production of $488,700,00. 

At no time diurlng the war period, due to 
the fact that our industry actually went to 
war almost 8 years before Pearl Harbor, did 
the backlog of unfilled orders of the Indxu* 
try exceed 12 months’ production. As the 
demand Increased, the capacity of the indus¬ 
try kept step with it. Nevertheless, even in 
those days we were subjected to some very 
savage oritlclam as being the bottleneck of 
tbe defenee program. 

In view of this tremendous need for metal¬ 
working macblnee as part of a program of 
national defense. It should be perfectly ob¬ 
vious to anyone, whether inside or outside 
of tbe machine-tool industry, that tbe pro¬ 
duction of machine tods is literally tbe 
foimdatio 1 of a defease effort. 

But we do not need to g( back to the 
experience of World War U. This industry 
now has a backlog of unfilled orders equiva¬ 
lent to 18 months’ production at the present 
rate of output. Practically all of this is for 
the defense program. Firm orders that are 
being held by machine tool builders, who are 
afraid to accept them, probably amount to 
another 5 months' production. And ma¬ 
chine tools for many defense projects are still 
to be ordered. 

Unfortunately, this Industry dwindled in 
else after World War 11. The demand for 
machine tools fell off steadily from 1946 to 
a low in 1949. In 1947 we produced $306,- 
000.000 worth of metal cutting machine tools. 
The competition of the enormous Govern¬ 
ment surplus dumped on the market at 15 
cents on the dollar began to be severely felt 
by the industrv and output r/ent off to $288,- 
000.000 In 1948. In 1949 It was only $249.- 
150,000. 

If we correct this figure for the Increased 
cost of materials and consequently the 
higher price of machine tools, it will be seen 
that we produced about the same number 
o : machine tools in 1949 as we had In tbe de¬ 
pression jrear of 1988. 

The first few months of 1950 were better 
for those of us who were getting orders for 
the new designs of the automobile Industry. 
Yet in June 1950, many machine-tool build¬ 
ers were working 80 or 40 hours a week and 
had laid off all of their men up to the vet¬ 
erans of 13 and 14 years* experience. The 
situation had been highly cmnpetltlve. with 
over 40 companies changing hands and over 
80 of them going completely out of existence. 
This represents an extremely serious loss of 
caopacltv in tbe Industry. Employment in 
June 1960 was only 87,700 wage earners. 

Tbe Industry Is now shipping at the rate 
of about $540,000,000 per year. But if we 
correct for the value of the dollar, we find 
that this represents about half of the number 
of machines we shipped In 1940—the year 
before Pearl Harbor. 

The inability of the machine-tool industry 
to meet the needs of the present defense pro¬ 
grams Is not only due to loss of capacity but 
due to the following obstacles: 

1. Difficulty in holding trained men—and 
in employing new men. 

9. DUBculty in getting materials and com¬ 
ponents without a blanket priority. 

3. Great delay In securing certificates of 
neoesBlty to permit the 5-year amortization 
of investment in additional facilities. 

4. Lack of money to finance a larger In¬ 
ventory and Increased manufacturing facili¬ 
ties. 

6. Worst of all; uncertainty as to the price 
celling on machine tools. 

The first thing the machine-tool builder 
needed was to Increase bis hours and then 
to hire more manpower. I need hardly tell 
you what he found. He found blmeelf ta 
competition with tbe producers of civilian 
goods who were expanding their plants, with 
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new defense plants that were starting up in 
various parts of the country where machine- 
tool builders are located, and he found that 
they were In position to pay wage rates 60 
percent or 100 percent higher than those that 
he can pay. In many cases his utmost efforts 
resulted in his hiring fewer people than he 
was losing, so that instead of gaining man¬ 
power he lost manpower week by week and 
month by month. The men he loses are 
trained men, the only men or women he can 
hire are untrained. That situation still per¬ 
sists. 

The second thing the machine-tool builder 
needed was material. He had for 4 years been 
depleting bis inventory, because of declining 
demand, and because of the highly competi¬ 
tive conditions within the industry. As a 
consequence, your Oovernment relations 
committee consulted Mr. Harrison on Octo¬ 
ber 2, shortly after he was appointed Admin¬ 
istrator of the National Production Author¬ 
ity. Mr. Harrison felt that the priority regu¬ 
lation No. 2, which was about to issue, would 
amply meet the needs of the industry. In 
that he was mistaken. 

The priority order provided that the De¬ 
fense Department and the Atomic Energy 
Commission could authorise the use of a DO 
(defense order) rating and that their 
sources might extend that rating, but for 
production materials only. As an after¬ 
thought, the order did provide that with the 
permission of the contracting officer the con¬ 
tractor or subcontractor might apply this 
rating to machine tools, but only to an order 
for a machine tool which threatened to be¬ 
come the bottleneck of the entire program, 
and this was restricted to a certain maximum 
dollar value of purchases. This dollar limi¬ 
tation was quickly exhausted by the Defense 
Department and its prime contractors, and 
as a consequence the orders placed by the 
sub and sub-subcontractors of every degree 
came to us unrated, although they were for 
the defense program. 

The Industry had civilian unrated orders 
which had to be completed because they 
were already in the process of manufacture. 
It had unrated orders for the defense pro¬ 
gram. It also had a rapidly growing num¬ 
ber of rated defense orders. According to 
regulations It could buy material with a 
rating only for part of Its production. 

This, as we pointed out to Mr. Harrison 
and his associates repeatedly, Just does not 
work in a machine tool plant. A machine 
tool builder, for the most part, builds his 
machines In lots. He buys a quantity of ma¬ 
terial and fabricates It In the best quantities 
for production efficiency to reduce his costs. 
He does not know on whose machine this 
part of a steel bar will eventually be lued 
as a abaft. He cannot go to a steel ware¬ 
house and say *'send me a ton of steel, 60 
percent rated and 40 percent unrated." 

Your committee made the obvious sugges¬ 
tion that machine tool builders should be 
given a blanket priority for the purchase of 
materials as they were in the defense pro¬ 
gram that preceded World War II. Actually, 
a blanket priority was made available to us 
in September 1040<—over a year before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Mr. Harrison stated that machine tools are 
no more essential than pots and kettles and 
pans. He said that if machine tool builders 
got a blanket priority everyone would want 
it. 

He later expressed the opinion that as a 
Nation we have more machine tool capacity 
to cut up materials than we have materials 
to cut up. 

The refusal of the National Production Au¬ 
thority to give this essential industry a rat¬ 
ing Is especially hard to understand In view 
of the fact that the industry only uses about 
two-tenths of one percent of the Nation’s 
steel production, a little over 1 percent of the 
antifriction bearing production, and even 
smaller portions of other scarce materials. 
Giving the Industry a blanket priority would 


have no visible effect on the materials short¬ 
ages In the Nation. 

Your committee then persuaded Mf. Har¬ 
rison to appoint a Machine Tool Industry 
Advisory Committee, which would submit a 
report on the condition of the Industry. 
This advisory committee first met on October 
26 under the chairmanship of Mr. H. B. 
McCoy, Assistant Administrator for Industry 
Operations of NPA. The advisory committee 
was asked to confirm its verbal recommenda¬ 
tions to Mr. McCoy in writing and submitted 
a formal report on November 8 to Mr. Har¬ 
rison and Mr. McCoy. The subcommittee 
or task committee had further meetings with 
Mr. McCoy on October 20 and December 13. 
The full committee met with Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. McCoy on December 28. 

About the only outcome of these discus¬ 
sions was the decision to reinstate pool or¬ 
ders like those which we knew during World 
War II and of which I shall speak at greater 
length later on. 

Your Oovernment Relations Committee 
then tried to bring a clear understanding of 
this emergency to the Armed Services, to Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, head of the Office of De¬ 
fense Mobilisation, to Lt. Oen. Lucius Clay, 
who was at that time associated with him, 
both of whom we saw on February 22 of this 
year. Mr. Wilson commented that the ma¬ 
chine-tool Industry is only one of about 7,000 
that are having trouble. 

Only In some of the uniformed services 
did we find any conception of what this Na¬ 
tion has to do In the way of machine-tool 
production to make its defense program a 
reality. 

The machine-tool builder still does not 
have a blanket priority with which to buy 
materials for the great expansion of bis In¬ 
ventory and of his output. He Is in compe¬ 
tition for scarce materials with some of the 
largest Industries on the face of the earth, 
and he has frequently held doaens of fin¬ 
ished machines on his assembly floor, un¬ 
able to ship them because on one be lacked 
a limit switch, on another he had no hy¬ 
draulic pump, and on another no sheet-steel 
guards, etc. 

Let It be clearly stated, as all of you know, 
that a machine-tool builder who buys raw 
materials for a lot of machines, cannot pos¬ 
sibly successfully operate under the priority 
system.that has been set up and which is 
now In force. He cannot place purchase 
orders that are partly rated and partly un¬ 
rated because his sources can readily deliver 
all of their production to customers whose 
orders are entirely rated. Yet under Order 
M-1, 30 percent of the machine tool builder’s 
output is for unrated civilian and foreign 
orders. He will be expected to continue the 
shipment of machlnas on unrated orders. 

The controlled materials plan will help 
him only in his purchase of steel plate, bars, 
castings, and forgings. On all his other 
purchases he still has this Jumbled priority 
situation. 

The combination of manpower shortages 
and the absence of a blanket priority for 
raw materials has effectively checked the 
expansidn of this industry and these difficul¬ 
ties still persist. How about expansion of 
plant? 

Congress has made provision for certificates 
of necessity which are to be Issued to those 
industries who must expand in order to play 
their proper part in the defense program, but 
for some reason the application of machine- 
tool builders have received very scant atten¬ 
tion at the hands of the gentlemen in charge 
of this procedure. An application filed on 
November 16 finally Issued on April 12, 
5 months later, and even as recently as the 
beginning of April we were informed .that 
Mr. Manly Flelschmann, the present Admin¬ 
istrator of the National Production Author¬ 
ity, was making a study to decide whether 
or not the machine-tool indiutry is essential 
in the defense program. 


For the most part these certificates |>ermit 
the 6-year amortixatlon of only a fraction of 
the facility, that Is from 65 percent to 86 per¬ 
cent, on the theory that the facility will have 
a residual value after the defense program Is 
over. You can readll]^ understand why the 
incentive hardly makes a strong appeal to a 
machine-tool builder when there Is so great 
a delay in getting constructive action from 
Washington. Certainly no machine-tool 
builder Is safe In going ahead If he Is using 
his own money In the expansion of his facili¬ 
ties until the certificate of necessity has actu¬ 
ally been Issued to him. In November 1840— 
over a year before we entered the Second 
World War—certificates of necessity were 
available for 100 percent of the capital in¬ 
vested in the expansion of machine-tool 
facilities. 

The next thing the industry needed was 
money. After this highly competitive pe¬ 
riod, machine-tool builders who experienced 
the exactions of the excess-profits tax and 
renegotiation during World War II had very 
little financial strength with which to face 
these new and greater responsibilities. The 
answer to that problem has not yet been 
found, except to the extent that every ma¬ 
chine-tool builder can borrow from his own 
commercial bank. The pool contracts that 
have been Issued do not give him 30 percent 
cash with order as was the case In World 
War II. The Comptroller General has ruled 
that a commercial bank that loans money 
on the proceeds of a Oovernment contract 
as security, will be responsible for any ar¬ 
rears in which the borrower might fall with 
regard to the United States Treasury in fu¬ 
ture years. So the banks are refusing to 
make such loans. Your committee has dis¬ 
cussed this problem with officials of the 
Federal Reserve System, who are sponsoring 
legislation to eliminate this recourse against 
the commercial bank. This legislation is 
still pending. 

The General Services Administration has 
offered Its cooperation In guaranteeing loans 
made by commercial banks, but when a ma¬ 
chine-tool builder has borrowed money 
from a bank and then wants to make a sec¬ 
ond loan guaranteed by the Government, 
the banker refuses it for the simple reason 
that the guaranteed loan would then take 
precedence over the original loan, and the 
banker’s own unsecured loan would become 
a Junior obligation. 

One thing has been accomplished and that 
is to start the process of sending pool con¬ 
tracts to machine-tool builders. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the RFC being in disfavor, the matter 
was referred to the General Services Admin¬ 
istration. This department of the Govern¬ 
ment had no funds in its budget for this 
activity and got $100,000,000 from the emer¬ 
gency fimds of the President. But the Gen¬ 
eral Accounting Office insists that they must 
have on hand funds equal to the face value 
of the pool contracts issued. So they can 
issue contracts only to a total value of $100.- 
000,000, unless an appropriation now pend¬ 
ing in Congress is passed. 

It is hoped that eventually 76 percent of 
the machine-tool industry will have pool or¬ 
ders. The General Services Administration 
has said quite frankly that It Is not their 
policy to pay cash with the pool contract. 

In World War n the Defense Plant Corpo¬ 
ration of the RFC advanced 30 percent cash 
with pool orders. Failure to do so at this 
time will make the pool order of very little 
value to machine-tool builders. In many 
cases they cannot finance the increased in¬ 
ventory needed to expand their production. 

Our friend, Mr. Marshall Smith, Director 
of the Machinery Division of the National 
Production Authority, who will report to you 
at this meeting, can give you additional in¬ 
formation with regard to pool contracts. 

The nature of a pool contract is widely 
misunderstood. In fact, even Mr. Jesse Lar¬ 
son. Administrator of the General Services 
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Admlulatratlon. doM not underetaAd tt. In 
a nows relSMe Issued ^en the first pool 
eontraots were msUed be said that these con¬ 
tracts will result in a pool or reserve of ma¬ 
chine tools that can be drawn on by con¬ 
tractors when they need machine tools in¬ 
stead of waiting for the machine to be built. 
As all of us know, tito pool contract will be 
out back if substitute customers are not 
found tor the machines. 

Very few machines were actually taken by 
the Defense Plant Corporation under the 
pool orders of World War n. Those pool con¬ 
tracts cost only a fraction of 1 percent of 
their total face value. 

It is not intended to build up a pool or 
reserve of finished machines. 

A pool order is an underwriting of a cer¬ 
tain number of machines. You put them out 
at the end of your production schedule, 
which for most of us would be about 20 
months out. They may then be amlgned to 
rated or unrated orders received after April 1, 
IdSl, or the date of the pool contract, which¬ 
ever is later. To the extent that unrated 
orders may be given machines from the pool, 
they acquire a priority, whidb means that by 
the time you start work on your pool order 
machines, about 18 to 24 months from now, 
you can buy all of your materials with a 
priority. It is nice to know that your worst 
problem will be solved a year and a half from 
now, if you are not particularly concerned 
about the defense of the Nation. 

Pool contracts do have the advantage that 
if the bottom drops out of the defense pro¬ 
gram and some of these machines are in 
process of manufacture and have not yet 
been assigned to substitute ctistomers, you 
will not suffer any serious loss as your manu¬ 
facturing costs will be defrayed by the Oen- 
eral Services Administration. 

The industry will appreciate pool con¬ 
tracts—^when ^ey are finally issued to the 
companies that will get them—but be it 
clearly stated that they do not solve the 
industry's material problem. Giving a ma¬ 
chine-tool builder a pool contract that will 
help him 2 years from now is like giving a 
drowning man a towel. 

One serious problem connected with the 
pool contract is the fact that appendix A, 
which lists the machine tools to be built, 
puts the machine-tool builder in the em¬ 
barrassing position of being offered a very 
large order for machines at a price which Is 
to be controlled by the Office of Price stablli- 
eation. since no machine can be billed to the 
Government at a higher price than the legal 
ceiling, m other words, be undertakes to 
make the machines but he doesn’t know 
what the price is going to be and be is not 
going to be allowed to set the price himself; 
someone else is going to do that for him. 

This leads me to another great problem of 
the industry—and that is price. The gen¬ 
eral price celling announced on January 26, 
1961, provides that your ceiling price Is the 
price at which you delivered a machine be¬ 
tween December 19, 1950, and January 25, 
1951. Unfortunately, the machine-tool 
builder delivers a machine very long after 
he quotes on it. Some of these machines 
were quoted on in early 1960, some in late 
1949. These quotations may have been based 
on price lists established in 1947, 1948, or 
1949. This general price celling therefore 
constituted a roll back of from 8 month to 8 
years, depending on the period of delivery 
in that plant on that particular type of 
machine and what the date of the price list 
was when the quotation was made, or the 
order taken. 

Your Government relations committee baa 
had meetings with Cffilce of Price Stabiliza¬ 
tion on January 9. March 21, March 29, and 
April 18. and we are still working hard to try 
to arrive at a price ceiling which may rea- 
sonaMy be applied to the machine-tool In¬ 
dus^. It is expected that an order like the 
(XPA aegulation 186 covering all machinery 


will be Issued next and that this will have a 
80-day period of grace. In other words, the 
machine-tool builder will not be compelled 
to conform to that order for 80 days alter 
the date on which it issues. Within that 
period of time, it is our hope that a regula¬ 
tion applying only to machine tools, like 
OPA 67, can be written. 

The great difficulty is that the Office of 
Price Stabilization insiste that we must be¬ 
gin in all of these orders with the basic prin¬ 
ciple of rolling back prices to pre-Korea, that 
Is to June 1950. This plunges the machine- 
tool builder back into an obsolete cost-price 
ratio which guarantees substantial losses. 

However, the Office of Price Stabilization 
will permit the addition to these prices of 
actual dollar increases in costs, but only of 
certain items of cost. You miut under¬ 
stand that other items of cost may not be 
included, for reasons that I do not imder- 
stand. For instance the following increases 
in items of cost may not be considered: 
Added Insurance; duplication of Jigs, fix¬ 
tures, and patterns in order to increase out¬ 
put; Increased clerical help, except as in¬ 
cluded in factory labor, campaigns for bond 
sales. Red Cross, etc.; multiple shift oper¬ 
ations; training new help. 

Overtime premliuns, shift premiums, and 
the much higher costs that result from sub¬ 
contracting, may eventually be allowed. 
These items are under discussion. There 
will probably be restrictions on them. 
There seems to be a feeling in Washington 
that they might be indulged in to an ex¬ 
cessive extent, thus Increasing over-all costs 
and the resultant prices. 

As you know, the Industry cannot produce 
the machine tools needed in a reasonable 
time without subcontracting. The distribu¬ 
tion of part of the load to many small metal¬ 
working plants that can make parts, or sub¬ 
assemblies. or complete machine tools, is def¬ 
initely in the national interest. It will not 
only Increase machine-tool production, it 
will lessen the number of men laid off in 
American industry because of the defense 
program. 

In May 1941 machine-tool builders had al¬ 
ready closed subcontracts to build 44 types 
of complete machine tools, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of subcontracts to make parts 
and subassemblies. 

Yet the Office of Price Stabilization is try¬ 
ing to find some basis for restricting the 
extent of our subcontracting. 

Under the Impact of this price philosophy 
machine-tool builders, to an ever-widening 
extent, feel unable to accept orders, because 
they already have an average 18 months' 
backlog of unfilled firm orders and they 
realize that they do not know today at what 
prices these orders must be delivered. Due 
to the philosophy the Office of Price Stablli- 
■ation is trying to apply to the machine- 
tool indiutry, practically every company in 
this industry could be subjected to heavy 
potential losses if not outright bankruptcy. 

Machine-tool builders to an ever-widening 
extent are reluctant to quote for exactly the 
same reason, and to an ever-growing extent 
are telling their customers, "I will give you 
this price for estimating purposes, but I will 
have to confirm or amend it later on when I 
know what my ceiling price is going to be." 

Above all. gentlemen, let me point out to 
you that the importance of this appalling 
situation is not that it inflicts a hardship on 
the machine-tool industry. 

The Importance of this situation is that we 
are engaging in a colossal bluff and trying to 
threaten Russia witti a defense program that 
is little more than words. The very founds- 
tion of that defense program la not being 

The Importance of this situation lies in 
the fact that our failure to increase the out¬ 
put of machine tools is Jeopardising the very 
safety of the United States and its future 
survival as a free Nation. 


GoTffnnimt Requisttioii or Purcliase of 
Privately Owned Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 4.1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I Include the following statement by 
Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr.: 

Statxmxmt o» Behalf or Watbrman Btxam- 
SHIP Coxp. Before the Senate Subcom¬ 
mittee ON Independent OmcEs Appropria¬ 
tions XB H. R. 8880, Independent Omess 
Appropriations Bill, 1962 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
oommittee, my name ie Sterling F. Stouden¬ 
mire, Jr., assistant general counsel of Water¬ 
man Steamship Corp., of Mobile, Ala. This 
statement is being submitted for your con¬ 
sideration in connection with H. R. 3880, the 
Independent offices appropriations bill for 
1962. 

Waterman Steamship Corp. was organized 
in 1919 under the laws of the State of Ala¬ 
bama. Waterman and its affiliates own at 
the present time 46 dry-cargo. 0-2 type, war- 
built vessels purchased from the United 
States Maritime Commission under the pro¬ 
visions of the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 
1946. Most of these vessels were purchased 
from the Maritime Commission approxi¬ 
mately 6 years ago. They are operated in 
both the domestic and foreign trades of the 
United States. Waterman does not have an 
operating-differential eubsldy, nor does It 
have any vessels that were built with the 
aid of a construction-differential eubsldy. 

The purpose of this statement is to express 
our views with respect to a provision in H. R. 
8880 which. If passed by the House and con¬ 
curred in by the Senate, we respectfully sub¬ 
mit would result In a serious and unfair 
economic injury, not only to our corporation, 
but to the entire American merchant 
marine. 

Commencing on line 6. page 49. and run¬ 
ning through line 13, page 60, the House 
bill includes a provision which would limit 
the amount which may be paid by the 
United States to the owner of any vessel 
which was previously sold by the United 
States, in the event the United States should 
at any time In the future requisition or pur¬ 
chase the title to such vessel, or charter it 
for Government use. The amount which the 
United States would be permitted to pay for 
any such vessel is restricted to the owner's 
depreciated book value thereof. If the cost 
of the vessel should be fully depreciated, this 
could result in the owner receiving abso¬ 
lutely no compensation for the requisition 
or use of his vessel. 

Our company respectfully submits that It 
Is extremely unfair and imreasonable for the 
Congress to enact any legislation which 
would attempt to direct and limit the pay¬ 
ment for privately owned property taken 
for public use by any agency of the United 
States, particularly In the manner proposed 
by the provision of H. R. 3880 referred to 
above. 

The Ship Snlee Act of 1946 became law 
on March 8, 1946, more than 6 years ago, 
and after the Oongreee had deliberated and 
carefully considered such legislation for 
many months. Hundreds of vessels have 
been sold under the provisions of that act 
to both citizens of the United States and 
to foreigners, upon equal terms and condi¬ 
tions, and at the same prices. The Ship 
Sales Act, under which all Government- 
owned. war-bullt, surplus vessels were sold. 
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contaizui no provision similar to that pro¬ 
posed by the Bouse in H. R. 8880. Such a 
limitation as proposed in the Bouse bill was 
considered by both Bouses of Congress at 
the time of the enactment of the Ship Sales 
Act and was rejected. Waterman Steam¬ 
ship Corp., In reliance on the provi¬ 
sions of the Ship Sales Act, has invested 
almost $60,000,000 in vessels sold thereunder 
and have, natiirally, assumed all the ordinary 
business risks Inherent in the investment of 
so large a sum of money. Most of our ships 
were purchased shortly after the enactment 
of the Ship Sales Act, and It seems grossly 
unfair and unreasonable at this time, 5 
years later, to impose an arbitrary provision 
such as is proposed in the House bill, which 
Is bound to have the effect of beclouding the 
title to all vessels sold to citizens under that 
act. 

• The Merchant Marine Act of 1986, as 
amended, provides in section 602 for the 
payment of Just compensation to any citizen 
whose privately owned vessels are requisi¬ 
tioned by the Government. This section 
of the 1836 act has been law for more than 
15 years and has stood the test of World 
War n and the scrutiny of the courts of the 
land in those instances where resort to the 
courts has been necessary. Certainly there 
should be no such radical change in that 
provision of the law by writing into an ap¬ 
propriation act legislation of the nature In¬ 
cluded in H. R. 3880. The “Just compensa¬ 
tion" referred to in section 902 of the Mer¬ 
chant Marine Act of 1836 is in accord with 
the requirement of the fifth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
provides that citizens shall be paid Just com¬ 
pensation lor any private property taken for 
public use. There is a serious question as 
to whether or not the provision in H. R. 
8880, here discussed, does not contravene 
this requirement of the Constitution, and if 
this provision is enacted into law. it can only 
result in inviting inordinate litigation in the 
courts of the United States. 

It is true that section 802 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 provides that in those 
cases where vessels are built with a con¬ 
struction-differential subsidy, the owner or 
purchaser thereof shall be paid therefor, in 
the event the United States requisitions or 
purchases such vessels, the depreciated con¬ 
struction cost thereof. However, this is a 
provision of law that is a contractual prereq¬ 
uisite to the construction of a new vessel 
whereby the Government pays part of the 
construction cost. It is not at all applicable- 
to the situation intended to be covered by the 
Ship Bales Act of 1846 whereby large num¬ 
bers of war-built vessels built for specific 
wartime uses were to be disposed of, and 
which vessels were not designed in accord¬ 
ance with the desires of any particular op¬ 
erator or for any particular use other than 
war use. As pointed out, one who purchases 
a vessel with a construction-differential sub¬ 
sidy enters into an agreement at the time 
the sales contract is executed, agreeing that 
in consideration of receiving a subsidy, that 
If the United States requisition the vessel 
at some later date, the owner will receive 
only his depreciated cost as Jiist compensa¬ 
tion therefor. But, in that situation the 
purchaser obtains title to a new vessel and 
one that is designed especially for his par¬ 
ticular needs. Furthermore, the vessel would 
not come into existence at all but for such a 
contract. The Ship Sales Act was entirely 
different, as it was Intended, among other 
things, to establish an orderly manner for 
the disposition of an extremely large num¬ 
ber of war-built surplus vessels. 

The latter act does not Impose a condi¬ 
tion that the purchasers of vessels there¬ 
under must agree to terms similar to those 
required by section 802 of the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine Act, and those who purchased vessels 
under the Ship Sales Act are entitled to rely 


on the good faith of the Government that 
the terms and conditions under which those 
vessels were purchased shall not now be 
changed or modified. 

As already pointed out. in addition to the 
many hundreds of war-built surplus vessels 
sold by the Government under the Ship 
Sales Act to American citizens, many other 
hundreds of the same type vessels were sold 
under that act to foreigners at the same 
prices and upon the same terms. Vessels 
which have been sold to foreigners cannot 
now be made subject to the provision incor¬ 
porated in H. R. 3880 with respect to the com¬ 
pensation to be paid citizens for vessels, if 
requisitioned for title or use, inasmuch as the 
vessels of foreigners are not subject to requi¬ 
sition by the United States—and hence, the 
enactment of this legislation would seriously 
and unjustly discriminate against United 
States citizens as opposed to foreigners who 
purchased the same type vessels under the 
same circumstances. In this connection, it 
should be noted that section 6 (b) of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 provides: 

"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law. no war-built vessel shall be sold to any 
person not a citizen of the United States, 
except in accordance with subsection (a), 
or upon terms or conditions more favorable 
than those at which such war-built vessel 
is offered to a citizen of the United States." 

It is obvious that if the provision of the 
House bill here discussed is enacted, the 
result will be that vessels sold under the 
Ship Sales Act to foreigners will have been 
sold on terms and conditions considerably 
more favorable than were similar vessels 
sold by our Government to its own citizens. 

To our company it is grossly unfair for the 
Congress to attempt by ex post facto legis¬ 
lation to change the terms and conditiozui 
under which surplus property was purchased 
from the Government in good faith by its 
citizens and with the risk of large capital 
Investments. 

Risking a large capital Investment in the 
purchase of vessels, the purchaser thereof is 
entitled to enjoy the benefits of any ap¬ 
preciation in value to the same extent that 
he takes a risk in the depreciation of the 
market value thereof. 

If the provision in the House bill be¬ 
comes law, it is bound to result in placing 
a cloud on the title of every vessel sold under 
the provisions of the Merchant Ship Bales 
Act of 1946 to United States citizens, and, 
even though the United States never finds it 
necessary to requisition or purchase such 
vessels, the sales price thereof on the open 
market will be greatly affected by the shadow 
which will follow the vessel constantly there¬ 
after. 

It seems palpable that if the proviso under 
discussion be enacted into law the whole 
fundamental theory of Just compensation 
will be emasculated in this instance. The 
effect of the provision attempts to deny to 
the courts the Inherent constitutional duty 
to determine Just compensation in accord¬ 
ance with settled principles of law, and will 
eliminate from consideration all of the fao- 
tors Involved in measuring Just compensa¬ 
tion, save one. With due respect, this com¬ 
pany submits that the courts must of neces¬ 
sity conclude any such legislation runs 
counter to the Constitution. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee on 
April 80, 1951, reported out H. R. 8687 (third 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1951). 
An identical provision to that included in 
B. R. 3880 and here discussed was provided 
in H. R. 3687 as passed by the House, how¬ 
ever. the Senate committee, after hearings 
thereon, deleted the same provision from 
H. R. 8687. It is hoped thU committee will 
take the same consistent action and delete 
the language in B. R. 8880 commencing in 
line 5, page 49, and continuing through line 
13 on page 50. 


Addrets of Hon. Theodoro Francis 
Green, of Rhode Island 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN L FOGARTY 

or aaoDZ islakd 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4, 1951 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island, the 
Honorable Tbeodori Francis Oriin, de¬ 
livered a startling speech last evening 
to the Washington Chapter of the Provi¬ 
dence College Alumni at the Wardman 
Park Hotel. It was on the occasion of 
the celebration of the one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the inde¬ 
pendence of Rhode Island and. in my 
opinion, was one of the finest addresses 
touching on Rhode Island history that 
It has ever been my privilege to listen 
to. His address follows: 

Addbzzz or Umna) States Senatox THeodobb 

Feancxs Gbeen at a Dxnnee or Peovidencz 

OoLLEOE Club or Washwqton, D. C.. Mat 

8. 1951 

Mr. Toastmaster. Mr. Attorney General, 
Senator Pastobe, Congressman Fobamd, Con¬ 
gressman Fooabtt, reverend fathers, distin¬ 
guished guests, and fellow alumni of Provi¬ 
dence College, it is a great satisfactoion to be 
able to address you in this fashion and I 
thank you in behalf of myself and my col¬ 
leagues in the congress for the honor you 
do us in giving this dinner here tonight. 
It is good to be with you again as I have been 
on a number of other occasions. I have 
many friends whom I highly respect to whose 
mental and moral development Providence 
College has contributed greatly. I follow 
with interest new developments at the col¬ 
lege. There seem to follow in quick suc¬ 
cession something new every year. Now we 
all look forward to many Providence College 
men going to the defense of their country as 
officers because of the training they will re¬ 
ceive under the ROTC unit which will be 
established at the college next September. 

Tomorrow, May 4, will be a great anni¬ 
versary, of significance not to Rhode Island 
alone, but to this whole country of ours. In 
fact, if we stay here after midnight, we then 
can say today is that anniversary. I hasten 
to assure you that I shall not keep you here 
that long, though it is an anniversary worthy 
of a hearty and prolonged celebration. 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago 
on May 4, 1776, a declaration of independ¬ 
ence from the British Empire was officially 
adopted by the legislature of its smallest 
colony, with the longest name, the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 
This was Just 2 months before the Federal 
Declaration of Independence, and, since 
Rhode Island is still very much alive, con¬ 
stitutes it the oldest sovereign State in the 
Western Hemisphere. Think of the audacity 
of that little colony which thus single- 
handed defied the greatest power then on 
earth. Its courage was rewarded in that 
the defiance was sucoessfifi. 

This was the crowning act of a series of 
events which also give Rhode Island a 
unique place in the American Revolution. 
Rhode Island contributed one of her sons, 
Ssek Hopkins, as the first commander in 
chief of the American Navy and another of 
her sons, Nathanael Greene, as the major 
general who, next to -Washington, com¬ 
manded the American Army. It is. there- 
tfxe, with State pride that we celebrate this 
anniversary of the declaration of independ¬ 
ence, and perhaps I may be pardoned if Z 
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add with, pertonal pride that It wm my great* 
great-grandfather Jonathan Arnold who 
drafted that oourageoue and hletorle docu¬ 
ment and moved Its adoption In the Oeneral 
Assembly. 

Xt will help us to understand better the 
slgnlfloanoe of this action if we look back 
for a short while on the founding of our 
State, which in Itself has a place In the im¬ 
mortal experiments of mankind. As we look 
around our troubled world today, we And 
added reason for paying homage to Roger 
Williams who carried on that lively experi¬ 
ment. The experiment has been, it not 
entirely successful, at least successful be¬ 
yond the dreams of any of his contempora¬ 
ries. 

He lit a beacon which needs to be kept 
lighted to guide the erring steps of nations, 
some of which are wandering far from the 
principles our founder laid down as the 
true essentials of good government. 

In a sense. Roger Williams himself pro¬ 
duced America. Where but in WlUlams* con¬ 
cept of government and society do we And 
expressed the fundamentals on which our 
democracy is based? It was Williams, and 
he alone who. of aU the leaders In colonial 
America, envisioned the Ideal society which 
we should seek here—^whlch. In truth, has 
been sought ever since. 

In establishing Rhode Island, Williams 
created a community not to be confused with 
its neighbors. Rhode Island never was on 
the same basis as Its feUow Colonies. Some 
of those Colonies were founded in the In¬ 
terest of business. Others were founded 
merely becatise of rellgloxis diSerences. Only 
In Rhode Island was there a forthright at¬ 
tempt to establish a new kind of religious 
and governmental society—one which re¬ 
jected European political systems and all 
the remnants of them which persisted in 
all the other Colonies. 

Williams was directly responsible for 
this establishment of a true democracy. He 
was the Arst to clarify, and the Arst to in¬ 
corporate in fact, the principles of a demo¬ 
cratic government. Here men were regarded 
as equal; here the "natural rights” of man 
were recognized; here the consent of the 
governed was essential to the government: 
and here, not least of all, authority recog¬ 
nized the right of rebellion. 

All of these principles are challened today, 
not only passively by those who do not 
agree fully with them, but actively by those 
who set up a form of government In direct 
denial of these rights. These rights are chal¬ 
lenged actively now more than at any time 
since they were enunciated by Williams. 
That spirit of Williams was the spirit of 
Rhode Island and became the spirit of 
America. It Is for America, this land of the 
free, to keep that beacon shining. It calls 
for many sacriAces in the future. It Is 
worth all of those sacriflees. Unless we are 
ready to make them, we renounce our 
heritage; we are faithless to our glorious 
past. Let us therefore gird up our loins 
to Aght If necessary for the fundamental 
principles on which the State of Rhode 
Island was founded. Roger Williams not 
only proclaimed these principles. He was 
the Arst who put them into practice in an 
actual human experiment. The experiment 
was at the time called a "lively experiment.” 
Let us resolve not to abandon it as dead, but 
to carry It on to Its complete fulAllment. 

The principles of Roger Williams on which 
our State was founded distinguished it from 
ail the other Colonies and gradually became 
an American tradition, which had spread far 
and wide through America by the time of 
the American Revolution. 

'Hie years leading up to that revolution 
were troubled times for the little Colony of 
Rliode laiand. The break became wider and 
wider between tbe mother country and the 
various Colonies, but nowhere did the love of 
olvU Uberty manifest itself more clearly, and 
nowhere was It incorporated Into deeds 


earlier than In Rhode Island the birthplace 
of religious liberty. Xt was our general as¬ 
sembly which adopted the Arst resolution 
denyii^ the right of any other power to levy 
taxes tq)on the colony. Our Qovemor was the 
only one who refused to take oath to support 
the Stamp Act. Our clUzens committed the 
Arst overt act of violence by destroying the 
British sloop Liberty, at Newport. Our citi¬ 
zens occasioned the Arst bloodshed when 
burning the British schooner Gaapee at 
Providence. 

Xt m\ist be remembered that all the 
Colonies did not favor Independence so early 
as Rhode Island did. Xt must also be re¬ 
membered that all the people of Rhode 
Island Itself did not act in unison in support¬ 
ing the leaders whom we now revere. There 
were seven of the Colonies who proteeted 
against Independence as late as March 1776, 
namely. Ma^land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and New Jersey, compactly situ¬ 
ated together. North Carolina in the South, 
and New Hampshire In the North. It must 
also be remembered that this declaration 
of independence by Rhode Island was not 
tbe Arst Indication of her desire for Inde¬ 
pendence. The resolution the Rhode Island 
O m'‘*'al Assembly passed on the Stamp Act 
on December 16, 1766, was nearly equivalent 
to a declaration of independence. It re¬ 
fused adherence to any tax laws but its own. 
In fact, this Independence as to tax laws 
dated back to tbe year 1732-33 when the 
colony In Its petition to the English House 
of Commons first proclaimed the principle 
"no taxation without representation,” and 
this as you remember became the war cry 
of the Revolution. 

The attack on the St. John In 1764, the 
burning of the Maldstones boat on Newport 
Common In 1766, the capture and destruc¬ 
tion of the sloop Liberty In Newport Harbor 
In 1769 all were Indications of the growing 
popular feeling against England. 

Between these dates Governor Ward In a 
teeter to his son wrote. "These Colonies are 
destined to ati early Independence and you 
will live to see my words verified.” He was 
the Governor, alone of all the governors of 
American Colonies, who refused to take oath 
to support the Stamp Act. These and many 
other acts against the authority of England 
were far in advance of what occurred in any 
of the other Colonies, and the declaration 
of Independence was a climax of a whole 
series of statesman-llke moves toward the 
Revolution which Rhode Island helped to 
bring about. 

Some 2 years before this Declaration of 
Independence, Rhode Island made the first 
unofllcial suggestion for a permanent Con¬ 
gress of American Colonies, and the first 
official call for a Continental Congress was 
voted at a Providence town meeting 3 days 
later. 

About a year later, Commodore Abraham 
Whipple was placed In command of the first 
colonial Navy and In a sharp action de¬ 
feated the British frigate Rose. This was 
the first naval action of the Revolution and 
the origin of thie Continental Navy. There 
were so many privateers who sailed out from 
Narragansett Bay that Providence was given 
In England the nickname of Hornets' Nest. 

Rhode Island contributed in every way 
to the Revolution both In men any money. 
As a matter of cold fact, there were only 4 
States which contributed as much as Rhode 
Island in spite of her small size, and In pro¬ 
portion to population none could compare 
with her. Xioofc at the States bordering on 
this city of Washington: Maryland, with 
four times as laige a population as Rhode 
Island, contributed only two-thirds as much; 
Virginia, with Mgbt times as large a popu¬ 
lation. contributed only one-half as much. 

X might go on and on with a number 
of honorable firsts which can be claimed by 
Rhode Island, but X shall only mention one 
more. Rhode Island not only gave the Con- 
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tlnental Navy its first commander In Chief, 
but also gave the Continental Army Its 
greatest leader tmder Washington, namely, 
Nathanael Greene, who served with him con¬ 
tinuously for the 8 years of the war a glo¬ 
rious record of winning campaigns though 
loelng battles. 

iraditlons connected with the founding 
of our State and later with Its Declaration 
of Independence are a moving force In them¬ 
selves. It Is Important for us to keep alive 
the remembrance of days such as this, to 
recur to their Incidents and to draw Inspira¬ 
tion from their example. The value of tra¬ 
dition to the citizens of a community like 
ours Is real. The Influence of tradition is 
good. Especially now, when the character of 
the population In our community is chang¬ 
ing, it is important to emphasize our tra¬ 
ditions, and a special duty devolves upon 
the descendants of the original stock to 
transmit to newcomers that patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm which helps us all to live up to the 
obligations of citizenship. Those who have 
bidden goodby to the old home in tbe old 
country should realize, now that they have 
chosen here a new and lasting home and 
country, that here also land and sea are 
haunted by traditions no less picturesque 
than those of the old world. There Is a 
work-a-day Rhine and there is a legendary 
Rhine. So there is a Narrangansett Bay 
churned by the paddle wheels of excursion 
boats and there is a Narragansett Bay lap¬ 
ping the dream shores of happy-hunting 
grounds. Tales of heroism and daring can 
be found In our picturesque Rhode Island 
history to match any in the annals of old 
England. There should be awakened in 
Providence a civic pride comparable to that 
in antique Athens, or in medieval Florence 
or Nuremburg, or in modern Paris. They 
make an appeal to the eye of the lover of 
beauty. But the city of Providence, the 
home of Providence College, makes an even 
greater appeal to the heart of the lover of 
freedom. And it is as true now as in the day 
of Alcaeus that stones and wood cannot be 
fashioned by artisans to form a state, but 
where there are men who know how to take 
cure of themselves, there Is a state, even 
without cities or walls. 


The Dedihre Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS J. UNE 

or MACSACKtrSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to include 
the following interesting article from the 
Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., Wednes¬ 
day, May 2, 1951: 

Communists Pat Pbicz 

For the Communists the current price of 
Korean real estate is 1,875 casualties per mile. 

The deepest Red penetration in the current 
oflenslve is 40 mUes. The United Nations 
high command in Tokyo figures the enemy 
has suffered 76,000 men killed, wounded, and 
captured since the start of the attack. That 
figures out to 1,675 casualties per mile. 

A United Press dispatch from Tokyo says 
there is far more at stake in this battle than 
appears on the surface. The Communists 
struck the U. N. lines on April 22 with a "first 
wave” of about 300,000 men. One out of 
every four of those men now is out of actloa, 
and the battle is not over. 

"If the expected second attack by a freA 
800,000 men is repulsed as bloodily,” writes 
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UP War Correapondent Peter Kallscher, “it 
may well dislocate the entire Communist 
plan for the conquest of Asia. It will also 
give the Russians something to think about 
In Kurope. The terrible punishment suf¬ 
fered In the last 9 days has brought the 
Chinese up against the hard facts of military 
life” 

There is a general feeling that If the Rus¬ 
sians decided to start world war III In 
Europe they would sweep to the English 
Channel In a couple of weeks. It Is under¬ 
stood Gen. Dwight D. Elsenhower dissents 
from that viewpoint provided he has enough 
weapons and airplanes. He thinks a sturdy 
delaying action could be fought and that 
it might be possible, with a comparatively 
small force, to hold a bridgehead In western 
Prance from which the allied powers could 
reconquer the continent. 

The same principle would be applied in 
that battle aj is being applied today In 
Korea—firepower versus manpower—with 
the difference that the Russians would have 
more and better equipment than the Chinese 
Communists. 

That is why Lt. Gen, Matthew B. Ridgway 
said that the present battle may well be the 
decisive one in Korea. He did not explain 
his reasons, but they are obvious in the face 
of the communist casualty rate. A stunning 
defeat for the Chinese Reds would cause 
plenty of thinking In Peiping and, more im¬ 
portant. Moscow. 

Peiping would ask itself whether there 
was any point in sacrificing any more men 
when the over-all objective—driving the 
U. N. army out of Korea—was becoming more 
distant by the day. 

Moscow would ask Itself whether it was 
worth while to pour any more guns and 
planes down the drain. 

If those two questions arise, there might 
be a negotiated peace. 


Univerial Military Training 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. AUGUSTINE B, KELLEY 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I am including a letter from Mr. 
John T, Jones, director of Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. This letter deals with 
the universal military training bill and 
presents a viewpoint that is generally 
overlooked today in the hysteria and 
confusion that has been engendered over 
the building up of our Armed Forces. It 
is well that we should stop, look, and 
listen before we adopt a measure which 
is so far-reaching and runs counter to. 
all of our American concepts. 

The letter follows: 

Labor’s Nonpartisan League. 

Washington, D. C., April 24, 1951. 

To all the offlcera and members United Mine 
Workers of America. Greetings: 

Your attention is called to the passage of 
Senate bill No. 1. the universal military 
training and draft bill, passed by the Eighty- 
second congress. It is now in conference 
between committees of the two Houses and 
will be returned for final vote in the near 
future. 

This bill is a momentous one. It deals 
with the individual life of every young 
American. It decides who shall be obligated 
by law to give up a normal life as a free 
man. don a military uniform and obey with¬ 


out question the commands of a military 
caste, who will possess the power of life and 
death over each Inducted citiaen. It takes 
the 18-year-old boy away from the Influence 
of the home, the church, and the school. He 
will be trained to kill and destroy during a 
period of life when his character Is being 
molded. He will cease to till the land, man 
the mines and mills, go to school. For six 
formative years, he will be under military 
control. He wiU be unable to enter business, 
accept a permanent Job, marry, raise a family 
or build a home, except at the risk of having 
his plans disrupted, his home life broken up, 
and his business ruined by the orders of a 
dominant, ruthless military caste who, until 
now, has had no place in the peacetime 
American way of life. This bill will form 
"a poor man’s army” since every prospective 
college student will take an examination pre¬ 
pared by the military and be exempt from 
service by the local draft board, at their 
option. 

This law cannot go Into effect until a 
period of peace and tranquillity settles upon 
the land. Experts predict 10 years of un¬ 
settled existence for this Nation. So why 
the great rush for universal military train¬ 
ing? Because the ruthless military mind be¬ 
hind this totally foreign legislation is tak¬ 
ing advantage of the average citizen, his 
worry, his feeling of insecurity and general 
lack of knowledge, to Jam down his throat 
this despotic, totalitarian power. This power 
can be exercised at any moment to sweep 
away every vestige of individual liberty and 
put every young man in America at the arbi¬ 
trary disposal of the military Mussollnis who 
rule with an iron hand. 

The United Mine Workers of America have 
opposed universal military training ever since 
our union was formed. The sons and grand¬ 
sons of those pioneers in the labor move¬ 
ment are surely no less determined to defend 
their precious liberties than their fore¬ 
fathers. One by one we are losing our free¬ 
doms in the name of expediency. We are 
forgetting that eternal vigilance is still the 
price of liberty. 

The House bill provides that 6 months 
hence, a universal military training bill 
written by a commission, shall be studied and 
approved by the Armed Services Committee 
and submitted to the House for considera¬ 
tion and debate. Every local union and every 
member of the United Mine Workers of Amer¬ 
ica is asked to write their Congressman re¬ 
questing him to oppose any conference report 
which contains universal military training 
legislation. 

Fraternally yours, 

John T. Jones, Director. 


Henry Wallace Advised China Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, how 
large a part, I wonder, did Henry Wal¬ 
lace play in the disastrous American 
policy decisions regarding China—par¬ 
ticularly those made by President Tru¬ 
man late in 1945? 

I believe it would be highly enlighten¬ 
ing to the American people, and entire¬ 
ly relevant to the broad issues ot the 
present far eastern situation, to have 
the answer to that question. 

In his testimony on the opening day 
of the current hearings being conducted 


by the other body, General MacArthur 
testified that as far as any consultation 
on the future of China by Washington 
authorities, outside of the legislative 
branch, the answer is in the negative; 
my views have never been required. 

More specifically, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin tMr. Wiley] asked: 

Has the State Department ever consulted 
with you when they were sending General 
Marshall or General Hwley, or sending the 
others over there? 

General MacArthur’s answer was: 

None whatsoever. 

Questioned by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, General MacArthur offered 
these views: 

It is my own personal opinion that the 
greatest political mistake we made in a 
hundred years in the Pacific, was in allow¬ 
ing the Communists to grow in power In 
China. 

I think, at one stroke, we undid everything, 
starting from John Hay, through Taft. 
Leonard Wood, Woodrow Wilson, Henry 
Stlmson, and all those great architects of our 
Pacific policy. 

I believe it was fundamental, and I be¬ 
lieve we will pay for it for a century. 

Asked what he would have done or ad¬ 
vised under the circumstances that ex¬ 
isted back there in 1945, General Mac¬ 
Arthur replied: 

I would have given such assistance to the 
conservative government of China as to have 
checked the growing tide of communism. A 
very little help and assistance, in my be¬ 
lief. at that time, would have accomplished 
the purpose. 

Thereupon the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin asked specifically about the 
efforts, launched in 1945, to effect a coali¬ 
tion of the Chinese Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment and the Chinese Communists. He 
asked General MacArthur: 

Would you have sought to have gotten 
those two forces together? Would you have 
amalgamated the Commies and Nationalists, 
have gotten them together? 

General MacArthur’s response was as 
emphatic as it was brief: 

Just about as much chance as getting them 
together as that oil and water will mix. 

As I reminded the House in an address 
on April 16,1951, General MacArthur “is 
no Johnny-come-lately so far as recog¬ 
nizing the menace in the Far East.” or so 
far as his views on the coalition policy 
adopted in 1945 is concerned. 

I recalled that in 1947 General Mac¬ 
Arthur had said to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Juno], during the latter’s 
visit to Tokyo: 

Our failure to help the government of 
China effectively at the end of the war, with 
its otherwise insuperable problems, partic¬ 
ularly the Communist rebellion, will turn 
out. I fear, to be the single greatest blunder 
in the history of the United States. For the 
first time in our relations with Asia, we 
confused the paramount strategic Interests 
of the United States in that area with an 
Internal purification problem In China. 

In his current testimony General Mac¬ 
Arthur recalled that he had also given his 
views, in written form, to the House For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee in the spring of 
1948 at the committee’s invitation. I 
quoted this statement at length in my 
April 16 address. I now repeat iust one 
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paragraph, alnoe it is the crux of his 
appraisal of the American blunder in the 
Far East: 

The international aspect of the Chinese 
problem unfartunately has beeome some¬ 
what cloufled by demands for internal re¬ 
form. Desirable as such refcarm may be. its 
importance is but secondary to the issue 
of dvil strife now enguiang the land, and 
the two Issues are as impossible of synchro¬ 
nisation as it would be to alter the structural 
design of a house while the same was being 
consumed by flame. Friendly and searching 
as otir Interest may be in the reformation 
of China’s Institutions and practices to bring 
them closer into line with our own concept 
of liberty and Justice, and right and wrong, 
the maintenance of China's integrity against 
destructive forces which threaten her en¬ 
gulf ment is of Infinitely more immediate 
concern. For with the firm maintenance of 
such intogrity. reform will gradually take 
place in the evolutionary processes of China’s 
future. 

This Is the counsel of General Mac- 
Arthur. In 1947 and 1948. given when 
it was solicited by a Member and a com¬ 
mittee of this House. But what about 
the executive branch and the Depart¬ 
ment of State late in 1945, when the 
fatal policy of attempted coalition of 
Nationalists and Communists was being 
forged? We know that they did not 
solicit General MacArthur’s counsel. 
Wliose counsel was sought? 

You will recall that MaJ. Gen. Patrick 
J. Hurley resigned late in 1945 in indig¬ 
nation, charging that— 

The professional Foreign Service men— 

That is of our own State Department— 
sided with the Chinese Communist armed 
party and the Imperialist bloc of nations 
whose policy It was to keep China divided 
against herself. Our profeaelonal dlplumate 
continuously advised the Oommuniste that 
my efforts in preventing the collapse of the 
Nationalist Government did not represent 
the policy of the United States. These same 
professionals openly advised the Communist 
armed party to decline unification with the 
National Army unless the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists were given control. 

In the interim between the resignation 
of General Hurley and the assignment of 
General Marshall to China to work for 
“unification" in that country—includhig 
in that unification the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists who were specifically mentioned in 
the President’s instructions to General 
Marshall—to whom did the President of 
the United States turn for counsel? Not 
to General MacArthur, certainly. The 
Identity of all of his advisers at this 
critical, interim stage of policy making 
Is obscure, but here is one significant 
clue: 

At that very time a responsible na¬ 
tional news magazine reported: 

Commerce Secretary Wallace, who went on 
a special mlaalon to China in 1944 for the 
late President Roosevelt, has been a constant 
advisers to President Truman on Chinese re¬ 
lations since the Hurley explosion. It was 
Wallace who first tried to get Chungking and 
the Communists together. 

Now precisely what were Henry Wal¬ 
lace's qualifications for this role of “con¬ 
stant adviser to President Truman on 
Chinese relations"? 

Well, as already indicated, he had gone 
to China in 1944 on a special mission for 
President Roosevelt. 


Henry Wallace was in China exactly 
4 days on that trip. Thereupon he be¬ 
came an expert on Chinese relations. 

Mr. Wallace was accompanied on this 
4-day study of wartime China's prob¬ 
lems by John Carter Vincent, director of 
the Far Eastern OlBoe of the State De¬ 
partment. 

We have no record of the counsel 
which Mr. Wallace gave President Tru¬ 
man in those crucial decision-shaping 
da^s of late 1945. But from two sources 
we do know something of Henry Wal¬ 
lace’s views and conclusions—or con¬ 
firmed preconceptions—regarding his 
tdp to China. 

In January 1950, the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] made 
public a summary of the Wallace report 
which he had received from Mr. Wallace. 

Here are a few noteworthy extracts. 

Mr. Wallace said that principal topics 
discussed with President Chiang Kai- 
shek Included: 

Chlne&e Government-CommunlRt rela¬ 
tions, In regard to which Chiang showed 
himself so prejudiced against the Commu¬ 
nists that tliere seemed little prospect of 
satisfactory or enduring settlement as a 
result of the negotiations now under way in 
Chungking. 

Need for reform in China, particularly 
agrarian reform, to which Chiang agreed 
without much Indication of personal In- 
t^erest. 

Mr. Wallace drew some conclusions: 

Chiang, at best. Is a short-term Invest¬ 
ment. It Is not believed that he has the 
IntellJfrence or political strength to run post¬ 
war CUUia. The leaders of postwar China 
Will be brought forward by evolution or 
revolution, and It now seems more likely 
the latter. 

Our policy at the present time should not 
b3 limited to support of Chiang. * « » 

We can, os an alternative, support those 
elements which are capable of forming a 
new coalition, better able to carry the war to 
a conclusion and better quallUed fur the 
postwar needs of China. 

Then Mr. Wallace made a recommen¬ 
dation which unquestionably is the germ 
of tactij which President Truman, a year 
and one-half later, in December 1945. 
incorporated in his instructions to Gen¬ 
eral Marshall. Wallace wrote in his 
1944 summary of his report: 

Hie emergence of such a coalition could 
be aided by the manner of allotlng both 
American military aid and economic aid, and 
by tbe formulation and statement of Ameri¬ 
can political alms and sympathies, both in 
China and in regions adjacent to China. 
(CoMcaasaioNAL Rbooxd, volume 96, part 1, 
page 599.) 

Compare this with the following from 
President Truman’s letter—December 
15,1945—of Instruction to General Mar¬ 
shall upon his appointment as special 
representative of the President to China: 

I deidre that you endeavor to persuade 
the Chinese Government to call a national 
confttrenoe of representattves of the major 
political elements to bring about the unifica¬ 
tion of China. • • • 

It is my undentanding that there is now 
In session In Chungking a Peoples* Consulta¬ 
tive Council made up of representatives of 
the vaolous political elements, including the 
Chinese Communists. The meeting of this 
council should finmish you with a conven¬ 
ient opportunity for discussions with the 
various political leaders. 


• • • Particularly you may state (tc 
Chiang Blal-ahek and other Chinese leaders) 
In connection with the Chinese desire foi 
credits, technical assistance in the economic 
field, and military assistance (I have in mine 
the proposed U. S. military advisory group 
which I have approved In principle), that a 
China disunited and torn by civil strife 
could not be considered realistically as a 
proper place for American assistance along 
the lines enumerated. (United States Re¬ 
lations With China, pp. 605-606.) 

There is another, and in some respects 
more revealing, source of Insight into 
the “realistic” qualifications which 
Henry Wallace possessed as an adviser 
to President Truman, particularly so far 
as his estimate of communism in China 
v;as concerned. This source is the “Sum¬ 
mary Notes of Conversations” between 
Mr. Wallace and President Chiang. June 
21-24, 1944, found in pages 549-559 of 
the China White Paper of August 1919. 

Here are some of the more enlighten¬ 
ing excerpts: 

He— 

Chiang— 

said that the Chinese people did not regiird 
the Communists as Chinese, but regarded 
them as internationalists, subject to the 
orders of the Third International. Mr. 
Wallace mentioned the fact that the Third 
International had been dissolved but Presi¬ 
dent Chiang Indicated that tbe situation had 
not been altered by that fact (pp. 562-553). 


Chiang— 

said that the Communists desired a break¬ 
down of Chinese resistance against the Japa¬ 
nese because this would strengthen their own 
position. Mr. Wallace expressed amaoement 
at this statement. President Chiang ad¬ 
mitted that the Communists desire the de¬ 
feat of Japan but that they were now con¬ 
vinced that this defeat could be accom¬ 
plished without Chinese resistance. They 
therefore hoped for the collapse of the 
Kuomintang prior to the end of the war be¬ 
cause such a collapse would enable them to 
eelee power, whereas. If the Kuomintang 
continued in power untU peace the Com¬ 
munists would have no opportunity to sup¬ 
plant it. Pi'osident Chiang referred to the 
Clever Communist propaganda to the effect 
that they were not tied to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, that they were in 
fact nothing more than agrarian democrats. 
As a mattter of fact, the Communists follow 
the orders of the Third International. The 
Chlneee Government cannot openly criticise 
the Communists for their connection with 
the Third International because It Is afraid 
of offending the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Mr. Wallace referred to the pa¬ 
triotic attitude of the Communists In the 
United States and said that he could not 
understand the attitude of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. as described by President Chiang. 
President Chiang said that this difference In 
the attitude of the American and Chinese 
Communists might be explained by the fact 
that there was no possibility of the American 
Communists seizing power, whereas the Chi¬ 
nese Communists definitely desired to do so 
in China (p. 553). 

ThU6 did tbe hard-headed battler of 
the Communists since the 1920 s try to 
lead the visionary Wallace by the hand 
to a better acquaintance with the facts 
of life. He did not get far. Wallace 
commented, later in the same conversa¬ 
tion, and “if, as President Chiang stated, 
the Chinese Communists were linked 
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With the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics, then there was even greater need 
for settlement" (p. 554). 

The following day, according to Vin¬ 
cent’s notes, Wallace took the tack with 
Chiang that "we are not interested in 
‘Chinese Communists’ but are interest¬ 
ed in the prosecution of the war.” In 
that connection. Vincent adds a signifi¬ 
cant parenthetical note: 

He— 

Wallace— 

and Mr. Vincent had decided upon this line 
of approach the nlKht before In order to ava.d 
further lengthy discussion of the Commu¬ 
nists per se. 

Even so, Mr. Wallace d?d not keep 
Chiang entirely away from the subject. 
The Generalissimo complained with ob¬ 
vious Justification; 

Much pressure has been brought to bear 
by the United States Government to have 
the Chinese Government reach a settlement 
with the Communists but the United States 
Government has exerted no pressure upon 
the Communists (p. 566). 

To Which I might add that Chiang, in 
1944. "hadn’t seen anything yet,” along 
that line. 

Mr. Wallace offered the gratuitous ad¬ 
vice to Chiang that "there should be no 
situation in China which might lead to 
conflict with the U. S. S. R.” At the same 
time he explained that the United States 
could not be expected to be a party to 
negotiations between China and the 
USSR, which takes on the character of a 
masterpiece of irony in view of what 
President Roosevelt subsequently agreed 
to. In the way of the betrayal of China, 
less than a year later at Yalta. 

Mr. Wallace also gave Chiang the 
benefit of his wisdom on the subject of 
communism. He said, according to Mr. 
Vincent’s notes, that "insofar as the 
Communists have power and infiuence it 
is due to economic conditions,” and Mr. 
Vincent chimed in that "the best defense 
against communism in China was 
agrarian reform.” 

On the way to the airport to see Mr. 
Wallace off. President Chiang gave him 
his estimate of the Communists: 

He— 

Chiang— 

feels that the Chinese Communists are 
not men of good faith. Their signature is 
no good. He would not like to see the Presi¬ 
dent blamed for Communist failure to carry 
out commitments. The Generalissimo is a 
true friend who knows the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists through and through and thinks that 
no matter what the Communists say they 
will do. it will not be carried out in which 
case the President’s prestige would suffer 
a great loss. The Generalissimo wants the 
President to know that the conflict between 
the Communists and the Central Govern¬ 
ment is not like that between capitalism and 
labor in the United States—^the situations 
are not analogous (p. 659). 

The President then, of course, was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Judging from the 
decisions made by his successor. Presi¬ 
dent Truman, and by the policy of ap¬ 
peasement toward the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists carried out on Truman’s instruc¬ 
tions by General Marshall. Mr. Wallace, 
as constant adviser to President Tru¬ 


man in those critical decision days of 
late 1945 did not convince Mr. Truman of 
the soundness of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
counsel. We know, of course, that Mr, 
Wallace wasn’t convinced himself. 

It is a curious sequel to this ill-fated 
relationship between Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Truman in the China-policy-shaping 
days of late 1945, that when, as Chiang 
had predicted, his prestige began to suf¬ 
fer loss through the faithlessness of the 
Chinese Communists, Mr. Truman un¬ 
dertook to pretend that he had never 
favored including Chinese Communists 
in the Chinese Government. 

The New York Times for March 12, 
1948, quoted the President as saying, at 
a press conference, in answer to the 
direct question that if it was or had been 
American policy to favor inclusion of 
Communists in the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment "it was news to him.” Yet the 
day before the same newspaper quoted 
Secretary of State Marshall as saying 
that the United States Government still 
favored broadening the base of the Chi¬ 
nese Government to include Communists. 

Of such confusion and contradictions, 
was born our present tragic situation in 
the Far East. How lamentable that 
Wallace-Marshall-Truman shaped the 
decisive policy in 1945, when no one in 
the administration thought to consult 
General MacArthur. 


Polish Independence Day 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHnSBTTB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an interesting article 
that appeared in the Daily Evening Item 
of Lynn, Mass., on May 3, 1951; 

Polish Imsepemdxhcx Dat 

May 3, 1791. la a date comparable In Polish 
history to July 4, 1776, In American annals. 
Juat 160 years ago today Poland's Constitu¬ 
tion was reformed by men of vigor, character, 
and capacity in Its Diet who took advantage 
of favorable International developments to 
do away with Its old, out-moded government. 

The death of Frederick the Great In 1786 
loosened the bonds of the alliance between 
Prussia and Russia. Russia undertook with 
Austria a war against Turkey, and Russia at 
tne same' time was attacked by Sweden. 
Prussia invited Poland to forsake her Rus¬ 
sian alliance and offered to place 40,000 at 
her disposal. 

But these advantageous external develop¬ 
ments' were useless so long as Poland waa 
hampered by her anarchical constitution. 
The strong men in the Diet, taking advan¬ 
tage of an Easter recess when the malcon¬ 
tents were out of town, demanded reforms. 
King Stanislaus exhorted the deputies to 
accept the new constitution, and a brand- 
new era dawned for the Poles. 

The change converted Poland Into a heredi¬ 
tary limited monarchy. Invidious class dis¬ 
tinctions were abolished. The towns got fuU 
administrative and judicial autonomy and a 
certain measure of parliamentary representa¬ 


tion. The peasants were placed under the 
protection of the law. and their serfdom 
mitigated. Absolute religious toleration was 
established. 

While Poland has seen many sorrowful 
days In the years which have intervened. 1791 
stands out as a red-letter year In her history. 
Here in Lynn residents of Polish birth or 
descent will celebrate the anniversary Sun¬ 
day with appropriate ceremonies. Their fel¬ 
low citizens of good will will join with them 
In their prayers for a brighter day for their 
valiant homeland. 


Equal Opportunity in Employment for the 
Physically Handicapped 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLYDE R. HOEY 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have Inserted in the 
Appendix of the Record an essay written 
by George Kosciusko Weaver, who resides 
at 621 North Main Street. Louisburg, 
N. C.. and is a member of the senior class 
of the W. R. Mills School, Louisburg, 
N. C. This essay is entitled “Equal Op¬ 
portunity in Employment for the Physi¬ 
cally Handicapped.” and it won second 
prize in the contest conducted by the 
President’s Committee on National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped. This 
contest was entered into by representa¬ 
tives of the high school students in 34 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and there 
were five awards. Each of the other four 
awards were won by young ladies, but 
the second award, which consisted of a 
trip to Washington and $400, was won 
by Mr. Weaver, the splendid high school 
student of Louisburg, N. C. These stu¬ 
dents visited Washington on Friday, May 
4, 1951, and received the awards at the 
United States Department of Labor. 

There being no objection, the essay was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 

Equal Opportunitt in Emplotmxnt for the 
Physically Handicapped 
(By George Kosciusko Weaver) 

Listen, America. May we have a moment 
of your time? A moment Is all we ask, but 
It Is truly a crucial one. Interrupt your 
dally routine, and listen to what we have 
to say. We assure you, you will not regret 
It. We are the voices of the physically 
handicapped. We speak In many tongues,* 
we abide In many locales, and we ask for but 
one thing: To be given a chance—-a chance 
to prove our worthiness and capabilities. 
We will do the rest. 

You might ask, "Who are the physically 
handicapped? How can I help them If I 
do not know who they are?” You have 
only to look around to see us. Some of us 
are war casualties. Some have been dis¬ 
abled In accidents, some because of Illness. 
The young man down the street who lost a 
leg in the war is one of use. The pretty but 
crippled young girl who had infantile paral¬ 
ysis is, too. We are at least 7,000,000 strong, 
and day by day we are increasing the work¬ 
ing force of the United States to new heights. 
BehabUltatlon agencies and groups are go- 
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tog ft tong wfty to «iiftbltog lu to beoasne 
competent end ekUled workers, but much 
•tlU remains to be done. A little encourage- 
m«at «nd reassurance from you can go ft 
tong Wfty to retostatlng our pride and help¬ 
ing us to find the position that is congruent 
to our ftbllitlss. 

Many of us «re bewildered and fearful 
because of indifferent reactions on the part 
of our fellowman upon learning that we 
are handicapped to some manner. You can 
show your faith in us by giving us a chance 
for equal employment. This would help in 
giving us release from mental anguish, from 
an acquired feeling of inferiority, and from 
being called the *'Un cup** brigade. To re¬ 
fuse us this may mean total destruction of 
our very life, for we will remain broken in 
body and spirit. Give us a chance at this 
thtog called happiness. If you are inter¬ 
ested at all in the welfare of our country, 
the well-being of its citiseas, you are In¬ 
terested in the employment of us, the physi¬ 
cally h an d icapped. 

Some of us have been given this chance. 
Have we not proved our proficiency in many 
walks at life far better than expected? Our 
high output and efficiency records have 
equaled that of the unimpaired and excelled 
It in many places. We ask only that you 
take our records and study them carefully. 
Study them closely so that you may realise 
that we are Just as capable of turning out 
excellent work aa the nonhandicapped work¬ 
er. After all. we are actually disabled only 
when our disabilities hamper us In perform¬ 
ing the duties of a certain Job. Analysis of 
our problems can easily determine which 
Jobs we are capable of handling and which 
we are not. You must realise that in order 
to utilise the full potentiality of the Na¬ 
tion's working popxUation. our talents and 
abilities must not be lost because of prej¬ 
udiced and biased opinions on the part of 
the employers and employees. When we can 
do a Job well, we are no longer considered 
handicapped as far aa that Job Is concerned. 

You have no doubt seen our slogan: Hire 
the Handicapped. It's Good Business, and 
have probably asked. Why should 1 hire the 
handicapped, when 1 can get all the em¬ 
ployees I need from the ranks of the unim¬ 
paired? The answer to this question is ob¬ 
vious. Take another close look at our rec¬ 
ords. You will see that we have proved out¬ 
standing in the ability to adapt ourselves 
to existing requirements. We have an ex¬ 
cellent record in carefulness and safety. We 
have demonstrated our proficiency in pro¬ 
ductiveness; our reliability and regularity 
record equals that of any working force in 
the Nation. These facts substantiate be¬ 
yond the shadow of a doubt that it is good 
buslnesa to hire the handicapped. 

If you are still a bit IncrediUous about 
our records as a whole, why not look at the 
individual ones? Your local rehabilitation 
agency will be more than glad to supply you 
with countless case histories of successful 
restitution which later led to pnofltable em¬ 
ployment and happiness. Amom. our fore¬ 
fathers, you will find many notables who had 
some serious physical handicap but who 
overcame it to leave their footprints on the 
sands of time. Was not Milton blind, Bdlaon 
and Beethoven deaf? As for our contem¬ 
poraries, the late Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
one of the greatest leaders our country 
has ever had. was crippled by Infantile paral¬ 
ysis. Helen Seller, one of the greatest 
among women, became deaf and blind at a 
very early age. In overcoming her handicap, 
she has inspired many who otherwise prob¬ 
ably would have never laried. 

Many of us do not reaiim what la being 
done for our benefit. In this respect. It is 
the duty of the community to show those 
Who are dlsoonraged and dlMllusloned that 
a genuine effort is being made by the ones 
who understand our problems to locate a Job 
adiqdMI 'to our speclflo talent and ability. 


There ace an estimated g,QOOdOOO of us who 
are employed while there is an estimated 
xniUlmi who ace not, but who are wtutng 
and who oould ba added to the working 
force of the Nation through better training 
and rehablUtatian faclUttee, suited to the 
IndlviduaL Open the door of opportunity 
to us, and do unto us as you would have ua 
do unto you were the taUee turned and 
you were physloaUy handleapptd. 

Why not ^ve m this ohanoe? Take our 
interests at heart and grant ue toe privilege 
of talcing our rtghtful place in toe com¬ 
munity, State, and Nation. It is the people's 
way. It la toe snMwtiMtw igiray, the demooratlo 
way: and moat important of all, it ia God'a 
way. 

Hit Btik Pay of Conmiititoiiod ud En¬ 
listed Personnel of Our Ansed Forces 
Shoold Be Regnleted In Accordance 
With the Cost>of4ifittf Index 

REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or nacMSTLVAiiu 

IN THE HOGSB OF BBPRKKNTATIVBS 
Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker. I have 
Just introduced House bill 3991 to provide 
that the basic pay of the commissioned 
and enlisted personnel of our Armed 
Forces should be regulated in accordance 
with the cost-of-living index compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The bill provides that the President 
shall examine annually on May 15 the 
status of the cost-of-living index in re¬ 
lation to the pay scale as established by 
Congress October 1. 1949. Whenever 
the President finds that the cost-of-liv¬ 
ing index has risen above or fallen below 
the cost-of-living index of October 1. 
1949, in excess of 3 percent, an adjust¬ 
ment in the basic pay of all members of 
the armed services shall be made as of 
July 1 of the calendar year in which such 
determination is made. In other words, 
the adjustment in pay scales is not ret¬ 
roactive. 

When Congress passed the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 and made it 
effective October 1. 1949, it represented 
the results of a comprehensive study by 
Congress and a similar study by an all¬ 
civilian commission appointed by the 
Secretary of Defense in 1947 and com¬ 
monly called the Hook Commission. 

It was found by the Hook commis¬ 
sion after an exhaustive research into 
wages paid by industry of comparable 
Jobs and taking into consideration the 
economic condition of the country dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1949 that the pay 
scales for ranks and grades of our Armed 
Forces were away out of line and needed 
adjustment. As a result, the Hook Com¬ 
mission presented to Congress pay scales 
that it felt were fair and equitable to all 
concsmed. In submitting its recom¬ 
mendations the Hook Commission in¬ 
formed Congress that it felt that the 
spread of the pay scale was as sound at 
that time as It was possible to make it. 
At the same time, it was pointed out 
that as the country’s economic condi¬ 


tion changed from time to time, a flat 
percentage increase or decrease across 
the board to all ooncerned should be ap¬ 
plied to pay and allowances so as not to 
upset the spread of pay scales as finally 
agreed upon. 

Before Congress enacted into law the 
recommendations of the Hook Commis¬ 
sion, it followed the cost-of-living index 
and reduced the proposed officers base 
pay 6 percent and enlisted personnel’s 
base pay by 2 percent. Subsistence al¬ 
lowance was also reduced by $3. In oth¬ 
er words, before the recommendations 
oould be written into law the cost of liv¬ 
ing dropped with the result that the pro¬ 
posed pay scales were adjusted ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Since the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 was approved by Congress, there 
has been a considerable change in the 
economic condition of the country. The 
cost-of-living index published monthly 
by the Department of Labor shows a de¬ 
cided upward swing since the faU of 
1949. The following comparison between 
the Index of August 1949 and February 
1961 plainly shows the status of the take- 
home pay of the members of the military 
services In regard to the economic posi¬ 
tion of the country: 

Table (furnished by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics of the V. S. Department of 

Labor) 



A study of the above table reveals that 
since the enactment of the Career Com¬ 
pensation Act of 1949, the over-all aver¬ 
age cost of living increase is 9 percent 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics of the United States Department of 
Labor. 

Keeping In mind that military per¬ 
sonnel are located by and large in con¬ 
gested areas the cost of living percent¬ 
ages would reflect even greater changes 
for them because of shortages of housing, 
and so forth, which tend to increase 
rates due to the congested area condi¬ 
tions. Then, too, frequent moves of the 
service family tend to cause their ex¬ 
penses for house furnishings to be greater 
than the average, when they have to 
more frequently set up housekeeping in 
new locations. This factor also influ¬ 
ences the miscellaneous category which 
shows an Increase of 10.5 percent. 

When taking into consideration these 
additional factors one can readily see 
that the over-all cost-of-living increase 
for service personnel could be estimated 
In the neighborhood of 10 percent to 12 
percent for the categories listed above. 

Practically all forms of transportation, 
both local and national, have increased 
a great deal in cost during this period. 
A major point the Hook Commission 
took into consideration in their study 
was the Armed Forces income-tax ex¬ 
emption which was repealed effective 
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January 1. 1049. The Commission took 
this loss of exemption into account so 
that no member of the Armed Forces ac¬ 
tually took a cut in his over-all salary. 
Since the enactment of the Career Com¬ 
pensation Act. the withholding tax rate 
for Federal income tax has been in¬ 
creased from 15 to 18 percent. This re¬ 
sults in a decrease in the take-home pay 
not contemplated by the Hook Commis¬ 
sion. while at the same time the cost of 
living has steadily increased. 

It is con*mon knowledge that the cost- 
of-living index is used as a pattern for 
the pay of personnel in private industry 
and on that basis several pay increases 
have been granted since 1949. Yet, to 
date no consideration has been given to 
living expenses of military personnel. 

I hope that my bill, H. R. 3991, will 
receive immediate consideration by Con¬ 
gress so that those men and women who 
serve in our Armed Forces will be given 
the same consideration as accorded 
those who work in private industry. 


The American Pretzel 

REMARKS 

HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 

or PENMSTI.VAIflA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondayf May 7,1951 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I would like to call to your atten¬ 
tion that Wednesday of this week will 
mark an important anniversary in the 
industrial and social life of my district 
and, in fact, of the entire Nation. 

May 9 marks the celebration of the 
creation of what has virtually become a 
national institution—the American 
pretzel, which is 90 years old this month. 

Actually, I might point out. the pret¬ 
zel is many centuries old. dating back 
to earliest religious rites. But the com¬ 
mercial pretzel, a tribute to the heralded 
American ingenuity and business acu¬ 
men, was born in the tiny town of Lititz, 
Pa., in the Ninth Congressional District 
in 1861. 

Like so many things American, the 
pretzel has its roots in many cultures. 
In ancient Rome, the pretzel symbolized 
victory in battle; while in the early mon¬ 
asteries it meant the crossed arms of 
prayer. To us it is a symbol of our abil¬ 
ity to synthesize basic ingredients into 
a product vastly superior to its ances¬ 
tors. Incidentally your early pretzel 
was known in Italy as “brazitella” and in 
Germany as “brezel.” 

But all these early pretzels had a life 
span of only one day. They were baked 
in the corner bake shop, and were eaten 
only by people close to the bakery. It 
remained for an American to invent a 
formula which would keep pretzels fresh 
for days and weeks and even months. 
And it took American businessmen to 
carry the pretzel to every home, to estab¬ 
lish the pretzel as a part of our everyday 
lives. 

Never sneer at the pretzel, nor dis¬ 
count its impact on the economy of the 


Nation. Munch instead for a moment 
on the fact that approximately 100,000,- 
000 pounds of pretzels are made and con¬ 
sumed in the United States each year. 
One hundred million pounds of pretzels, 
more than the total displacement of our 
largest battleship, the Mighty Mo, the 
U. S. S. MisaouH. 

A plaque will be unveiled on the N. 
D. Sturgis pretzel plant, where, in 1861, 
an Itinerant baker revealed a secret 
formula he had devised to make com¬ 
mercial pretzels. Almost like a symbol 
of American resourcefulness, like a 
Johnny Appleseed, this unknown baker 
planted the seed of the American pretzel 
at Lititz, and then quietly moved on. 

From that seed grew the international 
pretzel Industry, which has carried the 
pretzel to us all. 

As a supplement to these remarks, I 
would call to your attention the follow¬ 
ing chronological account of the develop¬ 
ment of the pretzel to its present culi¬ 
nary perfection. And for more tangible 
evidence concerning this Pennsylvania 
Dutch delicacy I would invite you to help 
yourself to the pretzels which will 
placed in the cloak rooms and on the 
tables in the House dining rooms 
through the courtesy of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute. You will find 
them to be a delightful version of an 
old twist. The above-mentioned fol¬ 
lows: 

Facts About the Ninetieth Anniveksart or 
THE Pretzel 

The Inhabitants of the hamlet of Lititz, 
Pa. (population 5.600), will devote May 9, 
1951, to the American pretzel. On that date 
Lititz will step back to the year 1881. when 
the first commercial pretzel was baked in 
a Lititz oven. 

Schoolchildren, businessmen and other 
burghers of Lititz will participate in the 
holiday. Gov. John S. Fine and other State 
dignitaries, and show-business figures, will 
Join descendants of the first pretzel baker 
in the observance of the humble start of an 
international industry. 

As the culmination of the ceremonies, a 
plaque, dedicated by the NAtional Pretzel 
Bakers Institute, will be unveiled on the 
N. D. Sturgis pretzel factory, site of the first 
commercial pretzel. The marker will be un¬ 
veiled by Linda Herr, 6, and Robert Spickler, 
8. great grandchild, and great-great grand¬ 
child respectively, of the first pretzel baker. 

Following is the Lititz legend: The first 
skirmishes of the Civil War were being 
waged when a wanderer strolled into the 
tranquillity of the picturesque Pennsylvania 
Dutch community of Lititz. The vagabond, 
his sack slung to a stick over his shoulder, 
stopped at the tiny shop of baker William 
H. Rauch, and requested a temporary Job. 
'T’m a wandering man," be explained, "I 
don’t know how long I’l! stay." Baker Bauch 
wiped his flour-covered hands on the apron 
that covered his round belly, and smiled, 
"Stay as long as you like." 

And so. the itinerant baker went to work 
for Rauch, making, among other delicacies, 
the light, flavorful pretzels for which the 
Pennsylvania Dutch were famous. But, as 
wonderftU as they were, these pretzels be¬ 
came stale after 24 hours. 

Bakor Rauch fed his transient employee 
the good, wholesome upstate Dutch dishes. 
Most of all, Rauch offered his hobo baker 
the warmth and hospitality of bis home. 
Finally, however, the urge to move on forced 
the wanderer to leave. In gratitude, the 
vagabond' baker showed old man Bauch a 
formula he had Invented to make pretzels 
that would stay fresh; pretzels that could 
be made in quantity and sold days later. 


But Baker Rauch did not appreciate the 
value of the secret formula. Be gave the 
formula to his apprentice, Julius Sturgis. 
Sturgis then established the first pretzel 
factory In the world on Main Street In Lititz. 
This historic plant la still in operation pro¬ 
ducing the pretzel that made Lititz famous. 

From this inauspicious beginning, from 
the gratitude of a vagabond baker, grew 
the pretzel Industry. Today almost 100,- 
000,000 poimds of pretzels are baked each 
year, baked with the secret formula pre¬ 
sented to Baker Rauch 90 years ago. 

The origin of the humble pretzel is 
shrouded in antiquity; it has been traced 
back through prereligious associations to 
basic life symbolism. The first neopretzels 
were made to celebrate the worship of wheat 
as a giver of life. 

In an approximation of chronological 
order: the pretzel is believed to be a descend¬ 
ant of the Hebrew bagel; it was a symbol of 
victory in battle to the ancient Romans; 
used for healing and ir burial ceremonies; 
as a symbol of prayer to the medieval church, 
and for the observance of the New Year in 
middle Europe. 

In the ancient monasteries, the pretzel, 
representing the crossed arms of prayer, was 
given to children as a reward "or the success¬ 
ful completion of their catechism. 

It was used by the medieval bakers guilds 
as the honored badge of their trade. And it 
was proudly emblazoned by Emperor Fred¬ 
erick of Prussia arter the bakers rescued his 
armies from a major defeat in battle. 

There are two derivations suggested for the 
name pretzel. One begins with the Latin 
"bracellus," meaning "armlet”—^to the Ital¬ 
ian "bracciella"—to old high German "bra- 
zitella"—to the middle higl.. German "bre- 
zel”—to dialect "bretzel”—to the current 
word "pretzel." 

Another source traces the name back to the 
Latin "pretiola" meaning "small gift," which 
the monks vould offer to worthy child stu¬ 
dents. 

The pretzel, at one time, was so integral 
a part of the church procedure that a Roman 
Catholic ban once prohibited its usage in 
any other connection. 

However, after many centuries, the pretzel 
became even more inextricably associated 
with the Bavarian beer hall. Beer and pret¬ 
zels wert a pair rivaling ham and eggs, or 
mocn and June. 

It was the Germans who brought the pret¬ 
zel to the new continent. As early as 1613 
pretzels came to America, to the new com¬ 
munity of Germantown, in Pennsylvalla. 

Fl-om 1613 to 1861 pretzels were almost 
exclusive to the Pennsylvania German com¬ 
munities. The major reason for their re¬ 
stricted usage was their impermanence. 
Pretzels had to be hand-rolled and twisted, 
and baked either in a home oven or at the 
corner bake shop. They had a freshness 
span of only 1 day. 

But then, the tramp visited Lititz, and de¬ 
vised the formula which made pretzels avail¬ 
able to the world. 

From the original pretzel factory belong¬ 
ing to Julius Sturgis, apprentices carried the 
pretzel formula throughout up-State Penn- 
svlvania, where some 70 percent of all pret¬ 
zels are still made; and thence to Ohio, 
Michigan, and other States. 

Still, pretzels were associated chiefly with 
beer, until the appearance on the pretzel 
panorama of Harold H. Moss. 

An ex-clergyman turned pretzel publicist, 
silver-haired, blond-browed Moss devoted 
himself with truly religious zeal to the home¬ 
ly pretzel. Single-handedly. Moss carried the 
pretzel out of the beer hall. 

Moss sold the nation on pretzels and ice 
cream. He Invented pretzel variations like 
the pretzel stick, chocolate-covered and pep¬ 
permint favored pretzels. He foraged 
tluough the kitchens of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch communities and came up with pret- 
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Another great atimulua to pretael sales was 
the advent of the pretsel-twlstlng machine. 

A serious shortage of pretael>benders was im¬ 
minent In 1938 when the mechanical twister 
made its welcome appearance. 

From a poundage In 1988 of 88.000,000, 
Moss and the machine twister lifted preteel 
sales to the present figure of almost 100,000,- 
000 pounds. 

In addition, 98.8 percent of all preteel's are 
now sold In groceries, delicatessens and 
sdmol cafeterias. 

After a long, long Journey, the pretael has 
finally found its way home. 


ladependoBt Offices Appropriitioa Bill» 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 

Of TKZAS 

IN THl HOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, In ex¬ 
tending my remarks during general de¬ 
bate on the Independent offices appro¬ 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1952, 1 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for the fine cooperation of the other 
members of the subcommittee in con¬ 
ducting the hearings, in writing the bill, 
and passing it through the House. Mr. 
Gore, of Tennessee, and Mr. Andrews, of 
Alabama, are veteran members of the 
Appropriations Committee and have had 
much experlenee as members of the In¬ 
dependent Offices Subcommittee. Their 
assistance has been indispensable. Their 
service to the Nation and to their dis¬ 
tricts is outstanding. Their Judgment is 
always excellent; their sense of fairness 
is always present. On the minority side, 
we have such outstanding old timers, so 
to speak, as Mr. Phillips, of California, 
and Mr. Coudert, of New York. Mr. 
Phillips is the ranking Republican mem¬ 
ber and he does an outstanding Job. He 
is always courteous, polite, and at all 
times knows all the facts and figures in 
every proceeding. His district and the 
entire State of California and the Nation 
can well be proud of him. In this sub¬ 
committee which deals largely with bi¬ 
partisan commissions, very little parti¬ 
san polities is indulged in. Mr. Coxtdert 
brings a wealth of business experience to 
the committee. His ideas and good Judg¬ 
ment always carry great weight with the 
other members. We have for the first 
time on our subcommittee, even though 
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they are old members of the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee, Mr. Yates, of Illinois, 
and Mr. Norris Cotton, of New Hamp¬ 
shire. Mr. Yates is brilliant and hard¬ 
working. He has taken a most active 
part in conducting hearings and writing 
the bill. He has added much balance to 
the committee. Mr. Cotton, of New 
Hampshire, has a wealth of what we 
Texans call common horse sense and is 
an outstanding credit to all of New Eng¬ 
land and to the great State of New 
Hampshire which he so ably represents. 
All of us like him and admire him. 

Much has been said on the floor of 
this House today about the provision on 
pages 49 and 60 of the bill under “Mari¬ 
time activities" relating to payments by 
the United States on account of the pur¬ 
chase. requisition, or loss of vessels. 

The tabulation which follows shows for 
a small niunber of ships chosen at ran¬ 
dom by the Maritime Administration the 
acquisition cost to the owner, the 
amount paid by the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion for charter hire, and the amount 
paid the owner when the ship was sunk. 
It should be noted that more than 750 
such ships were lost during the war. 
Following this tabulation is a letter from 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, dealing with the same subject 
matter. 


Alcoa Steamship Co.. Ino.. Alcoa Leader: 

MC. 

WSA T/c. 

T/c. 

T/c. 

T/c. 

American Hawaiian Steamship Co., Penruyl- 
aaniatt: 

T/c . 

T/c. 

B/b. 

American South African Line, Zancaeter: 

T/c. 

T/c. 

American West African Lino, West Kebar: T/c. 

Grace Linos, Tachira: T/c. 

Isthmian Steamship Co., Chickasaw City: T/c. 
Luckcnbach Steanisliip Co., Lena Luckunbacb: 

T'c. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Louite Lykee: 

T/c. 

T/c. 

Matson Navigation Co., Honomu: 

T/c... 

T/c. 

Waterman Steamship Oorp., Antinout: 

T/c. 

T/c. 


From WSA 
charter 


Dee. 13,1M1 
May 13,1(142 
May 16,1942 | 
Dec. 1,1043 
Juno 10,1044 


Feb. 2,1942 
May 16,1042 
July 13,1048 

Feb. 17,1942 
May 16,1042 
May 25,1942 
June 6,1042 
May 30,1042 

Fob. 4,1942 
May 16,1042 
Deo. 1,1943 

May 2,1042 
May 16,1042 

Mar. 22,1042 
May 16,1042 


fT/o-Tlme charter. B/b—Bare boat! 


To WSA Rate per I Total charter I 
charter month I hire paid 


May 1.3,1942 
May 16,1042 
Deo. 1,1043 
Juno 10,1044 
Juno 3a 1044 


May 16,1042 
July 13,1043 
June 80,1044 

May 16,1042 
Dec. 30,1042 
Ocl. 20,1042 
July 12,1042 
Oct. 7,1042 

May iai042 
Dec. 1,1048 
June 80,1044 


May 16,1042 
July 6,1042 


May 16,1942 
Sept. 24,1042 


$37,560.00 1 
82.800.00 

81,800.00 >$1,048,460.78 


I 120,61A45 


88,600.00 I 
41,000.00 / 




1020 1028 

1020 1037 

1020 1020 



Fstlmated 
cost to owner 

Dalo lost 



|2ia000 

June 3ai044 

715,786 

June 3aie44 

305,088 

Dpc. 80,1042 

231,508 

4.5,600 

8M.471 

Oct. 20,1042 
July 12,1942 
Oct. 7,1042 

832,565 

June 8a 1044 

1,263,304 

J(W. 0,1043 

127,662 

July 6,1042 

86,436 

Sept. 24,1042 



Dead'weigbt 

Year ao> 

Estimated con- Eatimated cost __ 

Charter hire— 

_ Rato of hire 

Total charter 

tous 

quired 

strucUon cost to owner 

- ... , , 

per month 

paid 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Oo.:VoIttn> 
teer: ^ 

Dry carpo, MO. 

W8A T/c. 

T/c.. 

B/b. 



COMFTROEAat OiNIRAL 
or TBS Unxtid States, 
Washington, May 4, 1951, 
Hon. Aumes Tbomas, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on independ¬ 
ent Offloas Appropriatione. Committee 
on Approfniattona, House of Jteprs- 
eentatiees. 

Ur Dear Me. Chairman: Your letter ot to- 
dsy requeete my oommente on the following 


provision carried tn tbe appropriation for 
mrjTltlme activities of tbe Department of 
Commerce on pagm 49 and 50 of the Inde¬ 
pendent Offlees appropriation bill, 1958, as 
reported bj the Committee on Appropria¬ 
tions: 

“No money appropriated by this or any 
other act may be used for the payment to 
the earner on account of the purchase, requi¬ 
sition, or loss for which tbe United States 


is responsible of any vessel previously sold by 
the United States in an amount in exceaa of 
the price paid the United States depreciated 
as hereinafter provided, plus depreciated cost 
of capital improvements made on such ves¬ 
sel. subsequent to such sale by the United 
States: Provided, That, in the case of any 
vesael the price of which has been adjxisted 
pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of 
tbe Merchant Ship Bales Act of 1948, as 
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Amended, the payment shall not exceed the 
statutory sales price of such vessel as of 
March 8, 1846. depreciated, plus the depre¬ 
ciated cost of capital Improvements made on 
such vessel subsequent to such date: Pro¬ 
vided further. That In the case of a bona 
fide purchaser for value, the payment may 
equal but not exceed the adjusted basis of 
the vessel In the hand of such purchaser 
determined under section IIS (b) of the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Ck>de. If any vessel previ¬ 
ously sold by the United States Is chartered 
or taken for use by the United States, the 
charter hire paid for bareboat use of the 
vessel shall not be based on a value in excess 
of the payment permitted under the preced¬ 
ing provisions In case the vessel were pur¬ 
chased by the United States. Depreciation 
under the preceding provisions shall be com¬ 
puted In accordance with the schedule 
adopted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for income-tax purposes, or. In the absence 
of any such schedule, depreciation shall be 
computed at the rate of 5 per centum per 
annum. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, neither the Secretary of Com¬ 
merce nor the Federal Maritime Board shall 
determine, for any purpose whatsoever, a 
valuation for any vessel previously sold by 
the United States, except In accordance with 
the preceding provisions." 

An identical provision was included In the 
third supplemental appropriation bill, 1951, 
H. R. 3587, as passed by the House, but was 
stricken from the bill when reported by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. That 
provision was submitted by the Maritime 
Administrator at the request of your sub¬ 
committee in order to apply to all cases of 
vessels sold by the United States, and later 
reacquired by the Government, the princi¬ 
ples of section 802 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1036, as amended, limiting the amount 
to be paid by the United States through 
purchase or requisition for vessels on which 
a construction-differential subsidy was paid. 
I am aware that the provisions of section 
802 require the limitation on the price to 
be paid by the United States In event of re- 
acquisltlons to be written Into contracts 
executed by the former Maritime Commis¬ 
sion. whereas many of the vessels to which 
the presently proposed limitation might ap¬ 
ply were acquired from the Government 
without such provisions In the contracts. 
Thus, the present limitation represents a 
belated attempt to remedy what I have felt 
was a basic defect In the Ship Sales Act of 
1946. Notwithstanding the potential legal 
and constitutional questions which might 
be raised, it Is a laudable effort to conserve 
the taxpayers’ funds In a field where past 
history has shown that the Interests of the 
Government have suffered In transactions 
Involving the disposal of ships by the Gov¬ 
ernment at depressed prices and the later 
payment by the Government for acquisition, 
charter, or loss of the same vessels at much 
higher prices. 

Time does not permit the ascertainment 
of the aggregate amounts involved In such 
cases. Certain of those cases were referred 
to by you on the floor of the House yesterday. 
Others have been the subject of reports to 
the Congress by the General Accounting 
Office incident to Its examinations of the ac¬ 
counts and records of the former Maritime 
Commission. 

The following two cases are representative 
of what has happened in the past and what 
will happen again unless some limitation 
can be established on the amounts to be paid 
by the Government upon reacqulsltlon of 
vessels previously disposed of by It: 

The first company purchased 28 vessels 
built by the Government during 1910, 1920. 
and 1921, at an estimated cost to the Gov¬ 
ernment of 941.421.000. The company’s cost 


of acquisition was 91.670,000, The book 
value of the vessels at December 31, 1941, 
was 9982.000. and the former Maritime Com¬ 
mission’s estimated world market value at 
December 31, 1933,. was 92.170.000. The 
Commission chartered all these vessels for 
varying periods during World War 11 and 
paid effective bareboat charter hire of 97,162,- 
000. Ten of the vessels were sunk, and for 
those 10 vessels the owner received Insurance 
of approximately 94.910,000. most of which 
was paid by the Government. Two of the 
vessels were requisitioned for title in 1945 
for 9640.000. Thus, the amount received by 
the owner for the use. loss, and taking of 
vessels, for which he paid 91,570,000, was 
912.712.000. 

Following World War II. the same com¬ 
pany bought 26 vessels, most of which were 
built in 1944. The cost to the Government 
was 974,835,000, of which 93.484,000 was for 
natlonal-defexise features. The basic sales 
price to the purchaser was 924,720.000 less 
class and reconversion allowances of 91,056,- 
000, leaving a net recovery to the Govern¬ 
ment Of 923,664,000. 

*1710 second company acquired nine vessels 
built In 1919 and 1920, at a cost to the Gov- 
ernment of 913.739.000. Those vessels cost 
the company 9629,000. Their book value at 
December 31, 1941. was 9343,000. and the 
former Maritime Commission’s world mar¬ 
ket value December 81. 1938, was 9765.000. 
All nine vessels were chartered to the Gov¬ 
ernment during World War n and effective 
bare-boat charter hire of 91.707.000 was paid 
by the Government. In addition, the owner 
collected Insurance of 92.852,000, most of 
which was paid by the Government, for five 
of the vessels which were sunk, and 9789,000 
for two of the vessels requisitioned for title 
by the Government In 1944 and 1946. Thus, 
the amount received by the owner for the 
use, loss, and taking of vessels, for which he 
paid 9526,000, was 96,348,000. 

This second company after World War II 
bought 7 vessels built In 1944 and 1946, at 
a cost to the Government of 932,034,000, of 
which 910,276,000 was for national-defense 
features. The basic sales price to the pur¬ 
chaser was 97,513.000 less class and recon¬ 
version allowances of 91,797.000, leaving a 
net recovery by the Government of 96,716,- 
000 . 

It should be emphasized that the foregoing 
cases are not Isolated ones. However, they 
should be sufficient to Indicate that the Gov¬ 
ernment, which Inevitidsly sells Its vessels 
In a buyer’s market and buys them In a sell¬ 
er's market, needs every legitimate means 
to minimize the resulting financial disad¬ 
vantages. 

Naturally, representatives of those Inter¬ 
ests which would be affected by the opera¬ 
tion of the proposed limitation have argued 
strongly against it. They have raised 
doubts In the minds of conscientious legis¬ 
lators who have expressed those doubts In 
debate. It Is fully recognized that the pro¬ 
vision, while binding on the Maritime Ad¬ 
ministration, the Department of Commerce, 
and the General Accounting Office, would 
be open to construction in court actions. 
Concerning the constitutional point of Just 
compensation, I can only restate the tradi¬ 
tional position of the General Accounting 
Office—and to my mind the only sound posi¬ 
tion that can be taken by the Office—that 
It does not exist to question the constitu¬ 
tionality. but to carry out faithfully the 
mandates of legislation enacted by the Con¬ 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 

LuniBST 0. WsauK, 

Comptroller Oeneral of the VniteA 
States. 


Wholetale Price Indei RcTeale InflatioB- 
ary Trend Continuei 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW TQRK 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following news 
bulletin for May 3, 1951; 

Wholesale Pszce Index Reveals Intlatzon- 
ABV TBbnd Continues 

The damage being done to the whole do- 
znestlc economy by the continuing Inflation, 
and the consequent loss in purchasing power 
of the dollar is clearly revealed by a study 
of the fluctuation In the wholesale-price In¬ 
dex for commodities in general, all consid¬ 
ered necessary to the proper and efficient 
functlonlzig of our economy. 

The respective price index for selected 
years based upon 1926 equals 100 and the 
relative purchasing power of 91 is shown 
by the table which follows: 


s 

Wholesale 

priee 

index 

Purchasing 
power ol 
dollar 

iseo. 

£6.2 

$1.779 

1896. 

46. £ 

2.150 

19«K). 

£41.1 

1.782 

1904. 

£9.7 

J.676 

1908. 

62.9 

1.590 

1012. 

69.1 

1.447 

1910. 

8£.l 

1.17.'5 

1920. 

164.4 

.668 

1924. 

98.1 

1.019 

1928. 

96.7 
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1932. 

64.8 

1.543 

1936. 

88.8 

1.237 

1937. 

86.3 

1.158 

1938. 

78.6 

1.272 

1939. 

77.1 

1.297 

1940. 

78.6 

1.272 

1941. 

87.3 

1.145 

1942. 

98.8 

1.012 

1943. 

103.1 

.070 

1944. 

1(W. 0 

.9411 

1945. 

105.8 

.945 

1946. 

121. J 

.826 

1947. 

152.1 

.657 

1948. 

166.0 

.606 

1949. 

1£5.0 

.645 

1950: 



June. 

187.3 

.636 

July. 

162.9 

.613 

AujIURt. 

166.4 

,49)1 

September... 

169.5 

.500 

December. 

175. .3 

.570 

1951: March. 

184.0 

£43 


Government deficit spending appears to 
be the largest contributing factor to the 
continued Inflationary rise in wholesale 
prices. 


Sabmerged Lands, Honse Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 131 and Senate Joint Resolution 
20—^Remarks No. 1 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. arOE DOYLE 

or CALZrOBNZA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with the unanimous consent of the 
Members of this House, that I be per¬ 
mitted so to do, I am privileged to pre¬ 
sent to your attention very important in- 
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formation with reference to the tideland 
oil or submerged lands and some of the 
situation as relates to my home city of 
Long Beach, Los Angeles County, Calif. 

Now there is pending before the Senate 
Interim Committee Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 20 by the distinguished gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'Mahoney]. This 
measure is commonly known as the in¬ 
terim tidelands bill and its compan¬ 
ion measure in the same text, in the 
House is House Joint Resolution 131. It 
is by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York LMr. Celler], chairman of 
Judiciary. 

It is well known that former United 
States Senator Sheridan Downey, of Cal¬ 
ifornia, was several weeks ago retained 
by the city of Long Beach to represent its 
position in the tidelands matter to those 
interested and to Congress. On April 
SO, 1951, this distinguished citizen, repre¬ 
senting Long Beach City, brought to me 
the following text of a proposed amend¬ 
ment to Senate Joint Resolution 20, 
which text I personally delivered the 
same day to the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Interim Committee, pres¬ 
ently considering Senate Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 20. The text is as follows: 

It is hereby provided that all the area 
off the coast of California In San Pedro Bay 
landward from the Federal breakwater and 
landward from a line extending from the 
eastern end of said breakwater due east to 
the chore line is hereby recognized as and 
declared to be Inland waters. 

My extemporaneous statement made 
before the O'Mahoney Senate committee 
on February 21.1951, contains my discus¬ 
sion there made, but in addition thereto. 
I confirmed the fact that the city of 
Long Beach did not then and does not 
now claim anything seaward beyond the 
corporate limits of the city of Long 
Beach. Here is the text taken from the 
Senate committee hearine^s: 

Statement or Hon. Clyde Doyle, a Repre¬ 
sentative IN Congress From the State 

or Calitornia 

Mr. Doyle. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, certainly 1 would be re¬ 
miss if I did not state briefly that I very 
much appreciate the courtesy of the chair¬ 
man of this committee and members of the 
committee In inviting me to sit at the com¬ 
mittee table during these hearings. You 
did so at the last session of Congress at 
similar hearings, and I appreciate your re¬ 
peating the courtesy. 

There are here In the room. Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, certain dis- 
tlnguLsbed citizens from my home city of 
Long Beach that have been sent by my city 
across the continent to appear at these 
hearings to add weight, at least by their 
presence, to the position of my home city 
on this Important subject, and 1 would like 
the privilege of Just presenting them to the 
committee. It will only take about 30 sec¬ 
onds. and I am sure they would be honored 
by being so presented, and I am sure the 
committee would be glad to see them per¬ 
sonally. 

So if I may have that privilege, first I have 
the honor to introduce the Honorable Coun¬ 
cilman Keller, chairman of the oU petro¬ 
leum conunlttee of the city councU of my 
city, and also a petroleum engineer. 

Emmet H. Sullivan, a member of the har¬ 
bor board of my home city of Long Beach, 
and Mr. Amar. harbor manager of my city, 
and we think the best harbor manager of 
one of the greatest harbors in the country. 

XCVII—App.-161 


I will be very brief. I feel that the record 
Is fairly well complete, as the chairman has 
said, on most of the material points that 
00 UI 4 be presented at such a hearing as this. 
Furthermore, ow very able city attorney Is 
here again, and I wUl yield what time I 
might otherwise take In his favor and In 
favor of the deputy attorney general of my 
State, who is also to testify this afternoon. 

As a member of the Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress 1 filed for the State a quitclaim bill 
representing the State theory of ownership 
of tidelands. I beUeve the record will show 
that I filed my bill before the Attorney 
General filed his suit against the State of 
California. I filed only after conference 
with the then Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Ickes, and with the then Attorney General, 
Mr. Biddle. 

At that time before the suit was filed. I 
registered objection to the proposed suit, and 
1 urged that no accounting be asked of my 
State or of my city of any oil royalties re¬ 
ceived by either the State or the city on the 
grounds that my city had received Its tide- 
land grants in good faith from my native 
State of California in 1611; the State of 
California dealt in good faith when it made 
the grants and when it made the oil leases; 
and also that when my home city had con¬ 
tracted Its oil wells on tidelands for produc¬ 
tion purposes that it had dealt in good faith. 

We passed a quitclaim bill In the House of 
Representatives in that Seventy-ninth Con¬ 
gress. I think there were only 11 votes 
against it. I was one of the Members of 
Congress who voted to override the veto of 
the President of the United States of that 
bill. 

Again In the Eighty-first Congress I again 
filed what we term, what this committee 
terms, the quitclaim theory for the State of 
California and other States, and I again 
supported that theory by appearing before 
the House committee, and then by appear¬ 
ing before this committee during your im¬ 
portant hearings in the month of August 
1950. 

I also appeared in the House In the Sev¬ 
enty-ninth Congress In behalf of passage of 
the quitclaim theory bill for the State of 
California and the city of Long Beach. 

And now In this session of Congress I 
again filed the same bill that had been ap¬ 
proved In the last session of Congress by 
the House Judiciary Committee and for 
which a rule was granted by the House of 
Representatives. The text of that bill was 
the same as the Walters bill of the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress and the same as the Walters 
bill this session of Congress. 

My resolution was H. R. 58, filed January 
3, 1061, and I believe was the first bill filed 
In the House of Representatives, at least 
numerically, representing that theory. 

I, of course, am in support of the Walters 
bill in the House of Representatives. 

The City Council of Long Beach, the city 
harbor board, the city of Long Beach, for¬ 
warded to me recently under certification 
of the city clerk, copies of Resolution No. 
C-12838. dated February 6. 1061, registering 
opposition to Senate Resolution 20 and 
House Joint Resolution 131. 

I. therefore, and because 1 also as Con¬ 
gressman feel that that was the consistent 
position for the city of Long Beach to take 
under the circumstances, oppose the two 
resolutions Just named by me. 

As I said, the city attorney will register 
the arguments. I will not take time so to do. 

I do wish to say that I have here As¬ 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 3 by the As¬ 
sembly of the State of California registering 
objection to Senate Resolution 20. I wish 
to file that with the committee, and also 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 4. 

The Chairman. This material may be re¬ 
ceived and made part of the record. 

(The following resolutions are those re¬ 
ferred to.) 


"Assembly Joint Resolution 3 
"Joint resolution relative to the tidelands and 
submerged lands adjacent to the coastal 
States 

"Whereas until recently It was generally 
recognized that all of the coastal States 
owned a belt of land beneath navigable wa¬ 
ters adjacent to their coasts; and 

"Whereas In 1947 the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that those lands were 
not owned by the States and that the Fed¬ 
eral Government rather than the States has 
paramount rights In and power over the 3- 
mlle belt of land; and 

"Whereas the effect of the decision of the 
Supreme Court was to divest the Slates of 
valuable oil rights; and 

"Whereas State ownership of the 3-mlle 
land is not inconsistent with the Federal 
control necessary In the conduct of Interna¬ 
tional affairs and Coast Guard activities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California {jointly). That the 
Congress of the United .States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact such legislation as 
will be necessary to restore the ownership of 
the 3-mile belt of land beneath navigable 
waters adjacent to the coasts of the coastal 
States; and be It further 

"Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative of a coastal State 
In the Congress of the United States." 

"Assembly Joint Resolution 4 
"Joint resolution relative to lands beneath 
the navigable waters adjacent to the coasts 
of coastal States 

"Whereas a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United states refutes a long 
recognized claim of the coastal States to the 
3-mlle belt of land beneath the navigable 
waters adjacent to their coasts;, and 
"Whereas the effect of this decision was to 
divest those States of valuable oil rights; and 
"Whereas ownership of such land by the 
coastal States would in no way Interfere with 
Federal control necessary in the conduct of 
international affairs and Coast Guard activi¬ 
ties; and 

"Whereas if it is possible for the Federal 
Government to secure the ownership of such 
lands on the basis of its contentions before 
the Supreme Court, there is a danger that 
the ownership of all State lands in other 
States as well as in the coastal States will 
be Jeopardized; and 

"Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
California, has, by resolution, memorialized 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation necessary to restore this land to 
the State: Now, therefore, be it 
"Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly. That the 
legislatures of each of the States are urged 
to adopt a resolution similar to that of the 
California Legislature; and be It further 
"Resolved, That the legislature of each of 
the States is requested to transmit to the 
Legislature of California copies of any reso¬ 
lutions adopted or notice of any taken rela¬ 
tive to the subject matter of this resolution; 
and be it further 

"Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as¬ 
sembly Is directed to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to each of the legislative bodies of 
each of the States." 

Mr. Doyle. In closing, Mr. Chairman, may 
I reserve the right to file a short statement 
in addition to this brief by me? 

The CHAnMAN. Yes, indeed. The commit¬ 
tee will be very glad to receive It. 

(Note. —^The supplemental statement filed 
by Congressman Doyle appears In the Ap¬ 
pendixes.) 

Mr. Doyle. The resclution by the City 
Council of Long Beach, referred to, and the 
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harbor board, referred to, on February 6, 
1051, WM inoorporated by me with appro¬ 
priate remarlu by myself on February 13, 
1061. at page A748 In the CoNaBBaszoNAZ. 
Bacoao Appendix. 

1 wish again to renew my appreciation 
lor the courtesy of the committee. 

The Chairman. Congressman Dotlx, as 
physical proof of the fact that y^ur presenta¬ 
tion to us last year has not been forgotten. 
I hold in my hand a copy of a photograph of 
Long Beach which you were good enough to 
present to the committee at the hearing on 
Senate Joint Resolution 195 last year. 

This photograph, an enlargement of which 
we also received and which I have sent for 
In order to be exhibited here, contains a rep¬ 
resentation of the line of demarcation fixed 
In the stipulation between the State of Cali¬ 
fornia and the Government of the United 
States. It also shows the limit of the bay as 
defined for the purposes of the cases of 
United States v. Carillo (13 Federal Supple¬ 
ment 121). It shows also a third line much 
farther seaward running from Point Fer- 
min to Newport Beach. This line cuts off 
a part of the city of Long Beach itself, and 
from my way of thinking would be utterly 
and completely unfair to the city of Long 
Beach. 

I want the record to be clear, however, that 
nothing in this bill curtails, or fixes, I should 
probably say. the boundary oi the inland 
navigable waters. The greatest care was 
taken in drafting the bill to make certain 
that it would not in any way fix that line. 
The fixing of the line will be made either by 
way of the decision of the Supreme Court 
after the master’s report has been received 
or In permanent leglalation eventually passed 
by the Congress. 

I am sorry that the enlarged map is not 
present in the room, but I will hand this 
down the line so all the members of the com¬ 
mittee may see it. 

tfr. DoTu. I wish to thank the chairman 
for that statement. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
you made a similar statement at the hearings 
before this committee last session of Con¬ 
gress when I questioned the propriety of that 
proposed line. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 have also made further 
extensions to remarks on this same im¬ 
portant subject at other points in this 
Congressional Record. I respectfully 
call your attention thereto; including 
part of the testimony by City Attorney 
Irving Smith, to whom I yielded some 
of my time. 


Sdbmerged Lands—Honse Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 131 and Senate Joint Resolution 
20—^Remarks No. 2 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. aTDE DOYLE 

or CAuroxNU 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker. I here¬ 
with present more of my testimony be- 
for the Senate interim committee, pre¬ 
sided over by the distinguished Senator 
of Wyoming in connection with Senate 
Joint Resolution 20. on February 21,1951. 
This and other extensions of remarks In 
this Record by me should be read to¬ 
gether. The text is as follows: 

SUBMXXGXD Lands 

Senator Lono. Could I ask ths witness 
whether the line here on the picture outeide 
ithe proposed Government line—— 


Nb*. DoTXN. That. Senator Lons, is the Fed¬ 
eral breakwater. 

Senator Long. And I take St that the pro¬ 
posed line propoeee to take for the Federal 
Government approximately half the land 
inside the hreakwatez^in fact poealbly more 
than half. 

Mr. Dovuc. More than half, Senator. Fur¬ 
ther. the fact Is that the corporate llmlte 
of my city, which is a muniolpality under 
our State law and a city of first elaaa, extend 
out at every point at least as far as the Fed¬ 
eral breakwater and in two ox three places 
slightly beyond the Federal breakwater; In 
other words, approximately 8 milee out. 

With reference to what the chairman said, 
X call your attention to the fact that the 
Government proposed line here (indicating] 
is at Gavlola Avenue. That is the landward 
end. and leaves 8 miles and almost 4 miles 
of municipal beach and municipal water 
which could be leased by the Secretary of 
the Interior if he wanted to under this reso¬ 
lution. 

The CHAniMAN. Mr. Congressman, you are 
mistaken about that on two grounds. First, 
this line which is denominated the “pro¬ 
posed line" is only the line of the stipulation. 

Mr. Dotls. That Is correct. 

The Chauiman. And the Government has 
never proposed any such line. No person has 
made any representation to this committee 
to the effect that that should be the bound¬ 
ary line. It is not a propoeed line. That 
line, according to all of the information I 
have received, was drawn in the stipulation 
merely for the purpose of putting on the 
landward side all of the wells that have been 
drilled there. It is my information that 
there is no well In the Long Beach Harbor 
on the seaward side of that line. But I have 
tried to make It clear that so far as the 
chairman of this committee is concerned, 
and X would Judge from the expression of 
other members of the committee, there le 
nobody on this oommltte who even dreams 
that that line of the stipulation should be 
regarded as the boundary of the Inland navi¬ 
gable waters. The boundary In my Judg¬ 
ment must be much farther seaward. It 
certainly should not be permitted to cut off 
any part of the city of Long Beach. 

Mr. DoTLx. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I Just urge to your attention very briefly 
two points on that. 

Senator Andxbbon, ZSo you agree with that 
or not? 

Mr. DoTLK. Yes, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Andixson. What the chairman has 
Just said? 

Mr. DoTU. X do. As far as I know, that 
is a fact. 

Senator Andkbson. Then why is it called 
the Government-proposed line? 

Mr. Dotlx. Well, that is the farthest south 
line, or the line out the farthest in oiir har¬ 
bor which the Government is willing to ac¬ 
cept. 

Senator Andxbson. As part of the stipula¬ 
tion? 

The Chaixkan. As part of the stipulation? 

Mr. Dotlx. Manifestly, Mr. Chairman, at 
least the , whole corporate limits of my city 
was an inland bay, and idl these years- 

The CHAnMAN. My understanding about 
it, sir, was that that line was drawn not for 
the purpose of fixing a boundary but tor the 
purpose of defining the line on the landward 
side of which were all of the wells that have 
been drilled. It was a line of convenience 
and not a line of determination of bound- 
ariea? 

Senator Smatkim. ibty I ask a question? 

llr. Dotlx. Tee. 

Senator Smatrxxs. Did the people of Cali¬ 
fornia propose that line there? 

BIT. Dotlx. We did not. 

Senator SiiAnaBx. Who propoeed that 
line? 

Mr. Dotlx. May I ask the city attorney? 

The Chaikman. Yes. 


MX. XaviNG W; aunm, Mr. Ch ai r man. I be¬ 
lieve X ehould clarify this because of the lack 
of informaUcm. That la a Government pro¬ 
posed line. The Justice Department peti¬ 
tioned the Supreme Court in the Oallfomia 
case that they fix this segment of the Cali¬ 
fornia coast line as the final line of the In¬ 
land waters at San Pedro Bay and ocean 
front at liong Beach. And the Attorney 
General for Oallfomia, Mr. Mattoon, X am 
sure will bear out and supplement that with 
d'^ouments. 

The CHAUtMAN. Mr. Smith, let the Chair 
Interrupt so as to clarify again. Mr. Smith 
is testifying with respect to the lawsuit. 
Now what he says about the lawsuit Is cor¬ 
rect. I am talking about the legislation, 
and I want to make it as clear as clear can be 
that, so far as the sponsors of this legislation 
are concerned and according to my Judg¬ 
ment as far as the committee is concerned, 
that line has never been drawn. It means 
nothing to us. and nothing in this bill is in¬ 
tended to fix that lino or to control the right 
of the city of Long Beach to areas seaward of 
that line. We are taklxxg nothing away from 
it in this legislation. 

Mr. Dotlx. Mr. Chairman, may I make one 
brief observation though? Of course, the 
fact that that was proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment in the lawsuit as the permanent line Is 
the cause of fear on the part of our reaple. 

The Ohazeuan. Naturally. X can under¬ 
stand that and I am doUig my best to allay 
that feeling. 

Mr. Dotlx. One further point so that you 
reallxe that the city council and the harbor 
board have more than Just ordinary causes 
of fear, and that is this: That within the last 
year the harbor department of my city asked 
the right of the Federal Government to 
dredge Just adjacent to this proposed line, 
outside, for the purpose of getting land to 
fill a pier Inside the proposed line, and the 
Federal Government refused the right of my 
city to dredge in oxar own municipal harbor 
contiguous to the Government proposed line 
to get land to fill a pier area within my cor¬ 
porate limits on the ground, Mr. Chairman, 
that the dredging would ta’te place outside 
the Government proposed line in this law¬ 
suit. And now, therefore, we come before 
you, as you realixe, with the real ground, we 
feel, of fear. Furthermore, we are dead 
anxious to have that point clarified at the 
earliest possible date, and Senate Joint Reso¬ 
lution 20 doesn’t, as the distlngusihed chair¬ 
man said It couldn’t, because it is an engi¬ 
neering problem. 

But we again Insist—and this will be my 
last statement—we again insist that the 
least that can be done, and I think the chair¬ 
man has made it clear for the committee 
that there certainly should be no opposition 
to all the corporate limits in the city of Long 
Beach being understood to be exempted 
from any Inclusion of less than an inland 
bay. Clearly it is an Inland bay and should 
be exempted for purposes of legislation. 

Senator Millctcin. Mr. Chairman, may X 
ask if it is the chairman’s interpretation 
that the bill before us is broad enough in 
Its terms to support the claim of these gen¬ 
tlemen? 

The CzzAOacAN. xt does not deny the claim, 
not at all. And I say for myself, and I know 
Senator Anderson agrees with me, that noth¬ 
ing In this bUl is intended to divide the 
cl^ of Long Beach. 

Xt Is obvious from looking at this photo¬ 
graph that the line of the stipulation, here 
called the Government Proposed Line be- 
caxise It was so proposed in the lawsuit, 
touches the shore at a point which Is ap¬ 
parently well within the corporate limits of 
the city. There are houses which run right 
down to the beach on the seaward Mde of 
that line. X think it wofftd be absurd to hold 
that those houscH on the seaward aide of 
that line were actually on the open sea. 
’They are not on the open sea, they are on 
a bay. 
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Senator MnxixxN. May 1 ask, Mr. Chair¬ 
man* whether these gentlemen have pro¬ 
posed an amendment that would skirt the 
controversy but broaden this particular situ¬ 
ation? 

The CBAiaMAN. Not yet. 

Mr. Dotxjc. I think. Mr. Chairman, that 
concludes my statement In favor of my time 
going to the dty attorney unless there are 
some questions. 

Senator Long. May I suggest to the wit¬ 
ness. Mr. Congressman, and Z believe you will 
agree with me. that there Is nothing par¬ 
ticularly wrong about the Federal Govern¬ 
ment or the Solicitor for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment claiming everything he can for the 
Government. I believe his statement yester¬ 
day was to that effect, that It was his duty 
to claim for the Government everything he 
could claim to which the Government might 
have some claim. That does not necessarily 
mean it is Just or belongs to the Government 
Just because the Solicitor claims It for the 
Government. 

Mr. Dotlk. Senator, granting that is true. 

I am not willing to grant that even the 
Solicitor of the United States shall make a 
claim that has no basis In fact or merit, and 
that Is what he did when In this lawsuit he 
claimed this Government-proposed line, 
manifestly the whole corporate limits of my 
city, of the bay. And the least he could have 
offered to stipulate to. In my Judgment—and 
I am a lawyer, too—is the corporate limits 
of my city. 

Senator Anderson. You have done pretty 
well In the Supreme Court so far, have you 
not? 

Mr. Doyle. No. not with regard to my city. 

Senator Anderson. But you are saying he 
had no merit behind anything he la contend¬ 
ing on this thing. 

Mr. Doyle. I didn't say that. Senator. I 
said he had no basis In fact or merit so far 
as my city Is concerned In my Judgment. 

Senator Anderson. Let me ask this: Your 
city and other groups worked hard to defeat 
the legislation In August of 1960. Do you 
think the position of your city and these 
other States was Improved by the defeat of 
that legislation and the subsequent act of 
the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Doyle. Senator, It Is a long look ahead, 
and I do not feel qualified. 

Senator Anderson. I am wondering If you 
Improved your position and if you will Im¬ 
prove your position by defeating this bill. 
You are quite obviously determined to de¬ 
feat this resolution as well, and that means 
the Impounding of money has to go on, and 
the taking of money and putting It away In a 
fund; whereas under the terms of this Texas 
and Louisiana could get some use out of it. 
What do you really hope to get by the defeat 
of this legislation? 

Mr. Doyle. Let me answer It this way; 
Suppose the master In chancery comes out 
as to my city and reaffirms the Government- 
proposed line, as a permanent line. 

Senator Anderson. Then It will be too late 
for legislation, will It not? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Senator Anderson. Do you think It will 
stop litigation? 

Mr. Doyle. It will not stop litigation. We 
will go on with litigation for years If the 
master in chancery comes out with that. 

Senator Anderson. If somebody else Is 
getting the money, litigation will not help 
you too much, will It? I mean from a prac¬ 
tical standpoint? 

Mr. Doyle. No. if our private interests drill 
up against our Long Beach city limits and 
drain our oil pool, within our city limits. 

Senator Anderson. You would concede 
under this resolution you have a chance for 
fair treatment; do you or not? 

Mr. Doyle. It depends on how it might be 
amended. 

Senator Anderson. You do not believe, as 
It stands, there Is a possibility of fair treat¬ 
ment? 
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Mr. Doyle. My city attorney and the aar- 
bor board and the city council have objected 
to It; they have so Informed me. 

Senator Anoewbon. 1 understand they have 
objected to It. They objected to the resolu¬ 
tion of August 1950. But you do not believe 
that under the terms of this, without amend¬ 
ment. there Is a chance for the city of liong 
Beach to be fairly treated? 

Mr. Doyle. Not a fair chance; no. I would 
rather have It In writing to be reasonably 
sure. 

Senator Anderson. Anybody would, but 
you are In the midst of a controversy; are 
you not? You are now tied up In court. 
Here la a way that says in the Interim we can 
proceed ar d try to protect each other’s Inter¬ 
ests. Do you think It better to stand back 
and say, “We don’t want anything In the 
Interim”? 

Mr. Doyle. I think we can get something 
better than this. Senator Anderson. 

Senator Anderson. Through what? 

Mr. DOYLE. We can get quitclaim legis¬ 
lation. 

Senator Anderson. You tried to pass It In 
the Seventy-ninth, Blghty-flrst, and now In 
the Eighty-second. Do you honestly believe 
It will pass In the Eighty-second? 

Mr. Doyle. I believe It Is worth trying In 
preference to having the uncertainty of this 
legislation. 

Senator Anderson. There are bookmakers 
who have been down before the Kefauver 
crime committee who will give you odds. 

Mr. Doyle. I am not a good gambler, but 1 
am willing to take a chance. 

Submerged Lands, House Joint Resolu¬ 
tion 131 and Senate Joint Resolution 
20—Remarks No. 3 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I herewith 
present more of my testimony before the 
Senate Interim committee, presided over 
by the distinguished Senator from Wyo¬ 
ming. in connection with Senate Joint 
Resolution 20, on February 21. 1951. At 
other points in this Congressional Rec¬ 
ord for this day, I have also Inserted 
testimony by myself and City Attorney 
Smith. These four extensions of re¬ 
marks. Nos. 1. 2. 3. and 4. by me, should 
be read together. The text follows; 

Sttbmeroed Lands 

Senator Millikin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. May I first. Senator Millt- 
xzN, say to Congressman Doyle, who has 
made a very excellent presentation here, both 
last year and again today, that no authority 
Is given by this resolution to the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease one single acre of sub¬ 
merged land to which the city of Long 
Beach lays claim without the consent of the 
city of Long Beach. We sought to make this 
as clear as printed language could make It. 

In response to Senator Anderson, you said 
you would like to have It In writing. We 
have offered It to you In printing. The Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior cannot, under this bill, 
lease any lands which are beneath Inland 
navigable waters without the consent of the 
city of Long Beach If there is a controversy 
about It. 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I will defer that to my 
able city attorney. Senator. 
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The Chairman. That was the intent, and 
I hope you will accept It as the statement of 
the sponsors of this legislation. 

Mr. Doyle. I will accept it on that basis. 

Senator Millikin. Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Millikin. 

Senator Millikin. Would it be opening up 
a Pandora box of difficulties In other direc¬ 
tions if this thing were made clear so far 
as this particular point is concerned? 

The Chairman. No; there is nothing sacred 
about this language. 

Senator Millikin. Printed words on paper 
do not mean anything sacred, and these gen¬ 
tlemen say they are not satisfied, and If we 
could satisfy them without opening up every¬ 
thing else all along the line- 

The Chairman. I know there Is no possi¬ 
bility of that. 

Senator Millikin (continuing). Let's sat¬ 
isfy them. 

The Chairman. If you had been in here 
when the hearing started, you would have 
heard the statement of the chairman. I am 
merely trying to allay fears which are ex¬ 
pressed upon the basis of nothing contained 
In this bill. I am trying to make It clear 
that this so-called proposed line set forth In 
that photograph means nothing to the spon¬ 
sors of this bill; and, so far as I know, there 
Is no member of the committee who re¬ 
gards that as the seaward boundary of the 
inland navigable waters of Long Beach. 

Senator Millikin. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
repeat that If, without destroying the essen¬ 
tial symmetry of what we are trying to do 
here, you can put some language in to allay 
the fears of these gentlemen, let’s do It. 
That Is what we are here for. 

The Chairman. Why. of course. The Sen¬ 
ator has worked with the chairman of this 
committee for many years, and he knows 
certainly that nobody Is more willing to 
accept amendment than Is the chairman. 

Senator Millikin. To that I heartily sub¬ 
scribe. I am not posing any point of resis¬ 
tance to the chairman at all. 

The Chairman. Good. 

Senator Millikin. It Is only because the 
chairman made it so clear that these gen¬ 
tlemen were not Intended to be restricted by 
this composite line In this photograph that 
it occurred to me we could make it addi¬ 
tionally clear with perhaps some happy lan¬ 
guage. 

The Chairman. All right. Congressman 
Doyle. 

Mr. Matoon. 

Senator Malone. Are you through with 
this witness now? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Malone. Could I ask a couple of 
questions? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Senator Malone. I am glad to see you here. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Doyle. Thank you. 

Senator Malone. What was the condition 
as far as the leasing and the rentals before 
the Supreme Court decision in relation to 
Long Beach? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, the city of Long Beach— 
and perhaps my city attorney, who will tes¬ 
tify, can give you more of the technicalities 
of It—but the city of Long Beach does not 
lease its wells. It contracts Its wells, which 
Is quite different than most municipalities 
In most Slates. The royalties by reputa¬ 
tion—and the city attorney can give you the 
exact figures. 

Senator Malone. I am not asking for the 
exact condition but Just generally. 

Mr. Doyle. They are very high, probably 
the highest In the country by reputation. 
The harbor board of my city Is under our 
charter rated as an independent, semi-inde¬ 
pendent municipal body, with power to lease 
any oil properties for the city, as a depart¬ 
ment of the cltv. In other words, our city 
council does not even have to approve the 
contract and the activity of the harbor board. 
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I am (rare that la correct. If I am Incorrect 
In any detail, I want the city attorney to 
correct me. 

Senator Malomx. It does not matter much 
about the detail. Just give me the general 
pictiure. 

Mr. DoTue. The general picture is that un¬ 
der the charter the city harbor board, repre¬ 
senting the city, has power to lease or con¬ 
tract and develop the wells, and It has 
adopted the poUoy of contracting the wells at 
the very handsome royalty figures. That was 
the condition. Senator Malone, before the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Senator Malone. In other words, the oil 
was considered an asset of the city, pri¬ 
marily? 

Mr. Doyle. That Is correct. 

Senator Malone. And in making contracts 
with the contractors you had worked out a 
system so that the royalties secured by the 
city were very high; Is that true? 

Mr. Doyle. That is correct. 

Senator Malone. About how high did it 
run at the maximum or minimum? Just 
generally speaking, then we can get the de¬ 
tails. 

Mr. Smith. Ow net Is more than 60 per¬ 
cent. 

Senator Malone. More than 00 percent. 
That is a little higher than it runs almost 
anywhere else. 

Mr. Doyle. That Is correct. 

Senator Malone. Where did the Supreme 
Court decision as it is now leave you? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, as I understand It, we 
are going ahead. We are still operating on 
the same basis; but. on the advice of our 
able city attorney and action of the board 
of harbor commissioners, the royalties are be¬ 
ing Impounded. We have, I believe, approx¬ 
imately $100,000,000 In escrow at this time. 

Senator Malone. That is a good deal of 
money for any city; Is it not? Now, Mr. 
Doyle, what happens \mder this bill? 
Coxdd you Just generally give me what hap¬ 
pens now If this bill passes as it is now 
written? 

Mr. Doyle. Well. Senator, I would yield In 
favor of my city attorney who has come 
thoroughly prepared after studying It ex¬ 
haustively to give briefly an answer to that 
question. 

Senator Malone. Well. Mr. Doyle, do not 
try to be accurate, and allow anything to 
stand corrected in detail; but, generally 
speaking, what Is the picture? 

Mr. Doyle. All right. Of course. In the 
flrst place, it is very obvious that If this bill 
passes In its present form. It still will be 
necessary to have a permanent line flxed so 
far a. the city of Long Beach la concerned. 
The present line leaves approximately 4 miles 
of om beach and 9300 acres of our corporate 
water within our own municipality uncer¬ 
tain as to who will take Jurisdiction— 
whether or not the Federal Government will 
or whether or not It will leave all or any por¬ 
tion of that in the corporate limits for con¬ 
trol by the municipality. That, of coiirse, 
is a continuing haeard 'n oiu: Ju^ment. 

The other thing is this: That under oiur 
procediu'e in the State of California, unless 
the municipality has lee title to all the 
within its corporate ILalts, It definitely lim¬ 
its the functioning of our miznldpality in 
all matters. We naturally canziot issue, for 
instance, a bond issue, I take it, that would 
be passed by bond attorneys unless we have 
fee title to all the land within our corporate 
limits. 

Now, this resolution still gives to the fed¬ 
eral Government the paramount right, what¬ 
ever that means, within a portion of oiur 
corporate limits unless the municipality and 
the Interior Department get together. Z 
mean it leaves the Supreme Court decision 
right where It is so far as part of our corpo¬ 
rate limits are concerned. 

Senator Malone. Now what would be the 
condition if the so-called quitclaim bill that 


has been proposed a couple of ttmae--«nd 
we did pass it but could not muster enough 
votes to pass it over a veto—If that were 
passed, what position would you then be In? 

Mr. Dotlx. Of course, that. I presume. If 
the quitclaim was adequate, would put the 
city of Long Beach within its corporate lim¬ 
its in Its original position of muhsputed 
ownership, domination, find oontrol and par¬ 
amount right, whatever that Is, within our 
oorpmate limits for all purposes. It would 
permit, for instance, our harbor department 
and oitf dty council to build out into this 
water area more docks and wharves. 

Our harbor board has proposed, Z am in¬ 
formed, as will show on this map. a harbor 
development eontlguous to the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposed line of approodmately 
$66,000,000, and we have the money to do it. 
because our municipal treasury has the 
money. 

So. a quitclaim would clarify the whole 
title subject so we could Issue bonds; we 
could build substantial facilities any place 
within our corporate limits. Now we earn* 
not, of course; we would not dare to. 

Senator Malone, m other words, if 1 get 
your explanation correctly, Mr. Doyle, it 
would put you bade where you thought you 
were in the flrst place? 

Mr. DoTue. That is correct. 

Senator Malone. And you could continue 
your nmrmal operations? 

Mr. Doyle. Yes. 

Senator Malone. This is In the Held of 
conjecture, and one man’s guess Is as good 
as another’s. But you are in a podtlon now 
that I used to be when I came from Nevada. 
I had to kind of guess what the Congress 
was likely to do. What change do you think 
a quitclaim bill would ham to pass after this 
bill has passed and Is sort of on the way and 
taken for granted and deals are made under 
it? Do you think we are very likely to pass 
another bill? 

Mr. Doyle. Well, I do not know, assuming 
that this resolution did pass, whether the 
psychology of the members would be such 
as to realise It was only Intended as an 
Interim bill and there were majer decisions 
that still had to be made or not. 

I would say this. Senator Malone: If an 
interim bill passes without making dead 
sure that all of the corporate limits of the 
city of Long Beach were turned back to it 
for full domination and oontrol, naturally we 
would have to oppose anything leas than 
that. 

Senator Malone. You cq^pose this bill. But 
suppose it were passed. Let’s Just take It 
for granted it would pass for the moment 
for that purpose. Then what chance do 3rou 
think wo would have of later legislation re¬ 
storing your original position? 

Mr. Doyle. I think it would reduce the 
chances of passage. I would assume, unless 
It was made very, very clear to all the Mem¬ 
bers that I am thinking of in the House of 
Representatives, that this interim did not 
take care of the total problem. 

Senator Malone. We have precedents here. 
We are still operating under interim or tem¬ 
porary 'legislation, temporary Bxecutive 
powers, ttiat were passed 10 years ago. I am 
a little bit disturbed about passing a bill 
called an Interim bill. We still have the 
temporary bulldii^ that were built for 
World War I down there, had them for 
World War H, and still have them for world 
war IIL This interim thing gets me down 
sometimes. 

Mr. Doyle. You see. Senator, the thing 
that causes us to have great mental hazards 
Is that ever since the appointment of the 
master in chancery, or the referee, on lines 
out in Oalifornia, there has been virtually no 
action. I mean the referee has not yet made 
any report as to Long Beach, and so we are 
held up as an important municipality In 
everything that municipality should be free 
to do in its harbor or beaOb front. Xven 


now I understaad that he has passed out tihe 
information that It may bo a considerable 
time yet before he Is able to give a zepcart as 
to Long Beach. 

So, 1 wou!d say, answarlng your question 
very frankly, that I would think that, unless 
the Members at the House, especially as I 
know some of them, had It very clear to their 
attention that this interim bill, if it passes, 
did not meet the total problem, psychologi- 
eally it would limit the possibilities of pass¬ 
ing a cfuitelatm. 

Senator Malone. Thank you very much for 
a frank statement. I remember you very well 
and your red-headed district attorney. 1 am 
looking forward to him taking the stand. 
Thank you. 

Senator MnxwBN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask, if someone can answer it. what 
was the vote in the Senate and what was the 
vote In the House the last time we had a 
quitclaim vote? 

The CiuiEiiAN. I do not recall. We will 
check it and put that in the RaoosD. 

Mr. Mattoon. ’Ihe vc^’-ing in the House was 
367 to 29, almost 10 to 1. The vote In the 
Senate was never reached on the floor for the 
reason that It was voted with a favorable 
recommendation out of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee Just 3 days before the adjourn¬ 
ment, when the convention in Philadelphia 
was held, at which convention there was a 
reaolutUm favoring its adoption. 

Senator Millixzn. There were two con¬ 
ventions there. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, as I said 
before, I am this day offering four ex¬ 
tensions of remarks on this same im¬ 
portant subject. Nos. 1 to 3 include my 
testimony before the Senate interim 
committee. No. 4 includes certain ques¬ 
tions directed by committee members 
and certain answers to said questions by 
City Attorney Irving Smith, of Long 
Beach, Calif. These four extensions of 
remarks all relate to the same impor¬ 
tant subject and should all be read and 
studied in order for you to obtain a bal¬ 
anced picture of how very meritorious 
it is that all of the inland waters of 
Long Beach within the Federal break¬ 
water lines be declared as inland waters 
in any legislation dealing with this im¬ 
portant submerged or tidelands ques¬ 
tion. 

The testimony follows: 

Btaybiibnt or Ievjno M. aicxTK, City Attor¬ 
ney or TBB City car Lorn Be..oh, Calif. 

The Obaixman. You have no reason to ap¬ 
prehend that the State of California would 
attempt to exercise any authority that It does 
not now exercise with respect to the opera¬ 
tion of lands that are clearly the proper^ of 
the dty of Long Beach? 

Mr. Smxts. No. 

The Chazrman. you have none? 

Mr. Burrs. We have no difllculty. 

The Chairman. With respect to wsils 
which are landward of the Une on this map, 
which you have presented to the conmiltteeb 
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!• there anything in this bill which takes 
away from the city of Long Beach the right 
to operate as it has been operating the lands 
landward or the areas landward of this so- 
called aovernment-proposed line? 

Mr. Smxtb. Not as I read the biU. l believe 
not. 

The CHAiRM/jr. That accords with my own 
belief. So then it is your testimony to this 
committee that if this bill were enacted into 
law the city of Long Beach would have all of 
the rights that it now possesses and exer¬ 
cises with respect to every well which has 
thus far been drilled for or on behalf of the 
city of Long Beach? 

Mr. Smith. That is right. That is my 
understanding. 

The Ckaixman. So the only question, then, 
is with respect to poss tie wells on the sea¬ 
ward line, first of the so-called Government- 
proposed line, and then, secondly, on the 
seaward line, seaward of the exterior bound¬ 
ary of the city of Long Beach. 

Mr. Smith. That is correct. 

The Chaihman. Does the city of Long Beach 
assert any claim whatsoever to any area be¬ 
yond the exterior seaward boundaries of the 
city of Long Beach? 

Mr. Smith. Not at all. 

The Chairmah. Then it is your testimony 
to this committee that, so far as the city of 
Long Beach is concerned, it will be perfectly 
content to have its title confirmed first to 
all lands landward, all areas landward of the 
Government-proposed line, and, secondly, 
all areas landward of the exterior seaward 
limits of the city of Long Beach. 

Mr. Smith. Yes; that will completely pro¬ 
tect the city, as f''r as the city’s direct in¬ 
terest in this issue is concerned. 

The Chairman. Does the city of Long 
Beach set un any claim to the pot of gold 
that is seaward of this area? 

Mr. Smith. The city of Long Beach has 
no interest other than the general interest 
as a city of the State and as citizens of the 
State, of course, but aside from that the city 
has no Interest other than that in this 13,000 
acres that the State conveyed to us within 
our corporate limits, as shown upon this 
map. Of course, we have no claim to any 
deposits or anything else outside those 
boundaries. 

The Chairman. I am very glad to have 
that testimony; I think it is explicit, it is 
direct, it is clear, and nobody can have the 
slightest doubt of what the position of the 
city of Long Beach Is. 

I will say again, so that it may be clear in 
the record, that my own opinion Is from the 
examination of the photograph which was 
presented to this committee last year and 
from the examination of this map that the 
so-called Government-proposed line is too 
narrow in the sense that it is too far land¬ 
ward. 

In my Judgment, it does not accurately de¬ 
fine the exterior boundaries of the Inland 
navigable waters of this bay. In my Judg¬ 
ment, the line should be very much far¬ 
ther seaward, and unless there is informa¬ 
tion of which I am not aware, which has 
not yet been presented to me. I am ready to 
say now that so far as I am concerned, it 
seems to me to be clear that the boundary of 
the Inland navigable waters must of necessity 
under all of the facts of the case include all 
of the area within the city limits of the city 
of Long Beach. 

Mr. Smith. Senator, you make us very 
happy. 

The Chairman. If you will convey that in¬ 
formation to those who represent the State 
of California, perhaps you can make us all 
happy and perhaps we can get a settlement 
of this controvers:*. 

Mr. Smith. We wish that that could be 
put into law. We appreciate your statement, 
Senator. We would like to have it put into 
something of finality that we can act upon. 

The Chairman. 1 think that the com¬ 
mittee will be very glad to consider the 
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adoption of appropriate language to do pre¬ 
cisely that thing. So that there may be no 
doubt now of the accuracy of the testimony 
which was given here at the outset on be¬ 
half of the Government by the Solicitor Gen¬ 
eral and the Solicitor for the Department 
of the Interior. 1 want to read from the 
stipulation which was filed in the California 
case in the Supreme Court, which was signed 
by and on behalf of the Government by the 
then Attorney General Tom C. Clark, and 
by J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, and 
by and on behalf of the State of California 
by the then attorney general, Fred N. How- 
ser. 

This stipulation says, appearing on page 
21 of the Hearings on Submerged Lands, 
held by this committee under Senate Joint 
Resolution 196, during the month of August, 
last—and I read from the stipulation: 

’’Whereas the precise location of the ‘3- 
mile marginal belt* has not yet been deter¬ 
mined, and it is the belief of the parties 
that further proceedings may be necessary 
in order to determine the line of demarca¬ 
tion between the ‘3-mile marginal belt.’ and 
the tidelands and the Inland waters of Cali¬ 
fornia (including ports, bays, and harbors) 
not claimed by plaintiff in this case; and 

“Whereas the court has not yet entered 
a decree in the above-entitled case; and 

“Whereas the Immediate situation can 
b| clarified and further conduct of this liti¬ 
gation expedited if a number of Inland 
waters can be specifically excluded from the 
claims of the plaintiff in this suit; 

“Now, therefore, it is stipulated and agreed 
by the parties through their respective coun¬ 
sel as follows: 

“1. The following areas are not claimed by 
the plaintiff in this litigation: 

“(a) That part of San Francisco Bay land¬ 
ward of a line drawn from Point Diablo, 
Marin County, Calif., to Port Point, city and 
county of San Francisco, Calif. 

(b) That part of San Diego Bay land¬ 
ward of a line drawn from Point Loma to 
Zuniga Point, on the southwestern end of 
North Island, San Diego County, Calif.” 

This next affects the city of Long Beach; 

“(c) That part of San Pedro Bay land¬ 
ward of a line drawn from Point Fermin in 
a northeasterly direction through a point 
300 feet due south of the southeasterly ex¬ 
tension of the Navy mole and breakwater to 
the line of ordinary low tide in the city of 
Long Beach. Los Angeles County, Calif. 

“2. It is understood that the lines de¬ 
scribed in this stipulation are approximate 
only and do not represent surveyed lines. 

“3. The foregoing descriptions of San 
Francisco. San Pedro, and San Diego Bays 
are without prejudice to the right of Cali¬ 
fornia to claim that the lines separating 
said bays from the '3-mile marginal belt’ lie 
farther seaward than the lines herein de¬ 
scribed and that said bays include larger 
water areas than herein described. 

“4. It is further stipulated that this stip¬ 
ulation is without prejudice to the rights of 
either party to claim that any other waters 
within the State boundaries of California 
constitute bays, ports, harbors, or inland 
water or marginal sea, as the case may be.’’ 

Mr. Smith, do you agree with my interpre¬ 
tation of that stipulation, that by it the 
Government of the United States bound 
Itself not to claim any of these wells on the 
landward side of that line? 

Mr. Smith. I believe that is the effect of 
this; yes, sir. 

’The Chairman. And that it also confirmed 
to the State of California the right to claim 
any areas on the seaward side of that line? 

Mr. Smith. That was reserved to the State. 

The Chairman. ’That was reserved. So 
that the position of the Government of the 
United States in this California case was 
clearly intended to confirm to the city of 
Long Beach every well that has been drilled 
'by or on behalf of that and to confirm to the 
State of California the right to claim that 
the boundary of the inland navigable waters 
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was much further seaward than this so- 
called Government-proposed line? 

Mr. Smith. That is right. 

The Chairman. Then it was not a Govern¬ 
ment-proposed line, was it? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I pointed out. Mr. Chair¬ 
man, in my statement that the line drawn 
here deviates a small bit at one end from 
the stipulated line you read, since that was 
not a surveyed line. This line is the line 
proposed by the Department of Justice in 
proceedings before the master. 

The stipulated line is an unsurveyed line, 
as stated in the stipulation, whereas the 
Government-proposed line is a surveyed line 
which ran 800 yards due east of the Point 
Fermin lighthouse Instead of the Point Fer¬ 
min lighthouse, as was the case with the stip¬ 
ulated line, through the same axis of 300 
feet due south of the southeasterly exten¬ 
sion of the Navy mole and breakwater to the 
low-tide mark in the city of Long Beach, 
there being that variation turning on that 
axis by reason of the beginning point change. 

This brings us in closer Inshore at Long 
Beach at Gaviota Avenue instead of the line 
shown in the stipulated line, and that is why 
I requested our engineers to put on this map 
the proposed line Instead of the stipulated 
line, because that would not have been so 
correct. 

The Chairman. By the use of the phrase 
“proposed line,” you meant to indicate the 
line which has been presented to the mas¬ 
ter? 

Mr. Smith. That is correct. 

The Chairman. I have no hesitation in 
saying that for my part again that line, 
whether presented to the master or whether 
the line described in this stipulation, is alto¬ 
gether too close to the beach of Long Beach, 
and because it almost cuts the beach line of 
the city of Long Beach in two. it seems to me 
to be obviously unfair to the city of Long 
Beach. Does that make you any happier? 

Mr. Smith. Well, if that could be put Into 
something. Senator—we appreciate your re¬ 
marks—if it could be finally wrapped up into 
something that we could act upon; yes. I 
would merely like to say this in conclusion. 

Senator Millixin. May I ask whether 
San Diego has submitted any proposed 
amendments? 

The Chairman. Ban Diego? 

Senator Muxihin. Long Beach. 

The Chairman. No; they have not . 

Senator Millixin. Why don’t you give us 
something you think should be put in the 
bill? 

The Chairman. There has been some dis¬ 
cussion. Senator, of amendments which 
would attempt to confirm the line set out in 
the stipulation. 

Senator Millixin. I heard the chairman 
make some suggestions, but it occurred to me 
that we could crystallize the whole thing 
from the standpoint of Long Beach if they 
will offer something they think will do the 
Job. 

The Chairman. I think the bill should 
be clearly amended so as to obviate any 
confusion that might exist. The bill was 
drawn for the purpose of protecting the city 
of Long Beach and any other city that might 
be engaged in controversy over the actual 
line of boundary of a bay or inland navi¬ 
gable waters. There is no doubt in the mind 
of the chairman—and it has been expressed 
to him over and over again on behalf of the 
Government—that the Government does not 
and will not claim inland waters anyway, and 
certainly will not claim inland waters in any 
bay. The problem is to define the boundary, 
the seaward boundary of those bays. This 
committee has not had an opportunity to 
do that. 

Senator Millixin. I may ask whether the 
Solicitor General or his representative is 
here this morning. 

The Chairman. I don’t believe that a rep¬ 
resentative is. If there is a representative of 
the Solicitor General here, will he rise9 
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Senator Mauicm. l would like to ask: la 
there any objection to the theory expressed 
by the chairman of this committee of 
amen ding this thing BO as to make it clear 
that the city of Long Beach continues its 
past Jurisdiction ovtu' its own areas? 

Mr. Vaughan (Robert H. Vaughan. De¬ 
partment of Justice). Senator, I am not sure 
that I can speak for the Solicitor General 
as to the entirety of the proposal here. The 
chairman correctly stated the position of 
the executive branch as set forth by us 
before the court. We do not claim inland 
waters. There is before the court the prob¬ 
lem of defining what is the seaward limit of 
those inland waters right in this area. 

Senator Muxhun. But is there a problem 
of defining the limits of the city of Long 
Beach? 

Mr. Vaughan. The problem of defining the 
limits of the city of Long Beach is not before 
the court: but when the court draws the 
line separating the Inland waters of San 
Pedro Bay from the open waters of the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, that may or may not affect the 
limits of the city of Long Beach. 

Senator Millikin. Would there be an ob¬ 
jection from the Solicitor General if this 
committee were to make amendments to the 
Ijendlng bill to clarify the situation of Long 
Beach along the lines suggested by the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman? Would there be any 
objection to that? 

The Crauman. Senator Milukin, perhaps 
Mr. Vaughan is not authorized to testify with 
respect to that. 

Senator Mzlukin. I don't want you to 
exceed your authority. 

The Chairman. Without consulting the 
Solicitor General. 

Senator Miu.uum. We can make inquiry 
of the Solicitor General. X do think the ob¬ 
servation la in order—and I say this most 
respectfully—that the Government made 
other claims and has taken other positions 
which in the course of time it has reversed 
in this very subject matter with which we 
are dealing. 

1 have complete sympathy, therefore, with 
the position of these gentlemen from Long 
Boacb and with the chairman’s position that 
the rights of I<ong Beach, if we can do so. 
should be set out explicitly to protect against 
a possible further change of direction by the 
Federal Government. 

The Chaikman. Of course. The fact that 
the chairman and the Senator from New 
Mexico joined in presenting this bill is in 
Itself testimony of the desire of the two 
sponsors of this bill to do precisely that 
thing. What I have been endeavoring to do 
this morning has been to clear away a fog of 
confusion which has been raised about the 
effect of the legislation as it now stands. 

Senator Millikin. I think the distin¬ 
guished chairman has given what should be 
some very heartening statements to the city 
of Long Beach, and I gathered from what the 
Senator said he would have no objection If 
appropriate language can be found to make 
that explicit in the bill. 

The Chaikman. I am searching for appro¬ 
priate language: yes. Indeed. 


A Letter Answering Fanner’s Requests 
for Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. M.G. BURNSIDE 

or wxn VIRGINIA 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPBESENTATXVBS 
Monday, April 16, 1951 
Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, X include 
the following letter: 


Dear Frond: I know that you're working 
hard on the farm these dR»B. and we're work¬ 
ing hard in Washii^;ton, too. 

I wish I had the time to tell you every¬ 
thing that's going on here and discuss all 
the protOems we're facing every day. But 
I've been so busy X haven't been able to 
write to you for over e. month. Ftom now 
on 111 try to let you know evnry 2 weeks 
or so about the things happening here that 
affect you. 

If you've cheeked into buying a car lately, 
or had a friend do so. you've probably found 
out that the fifth tire—^he all-important 
spare—wasn’t includ«‘d in the deal. The rea¬ 
son for this is the rubber shortage, since moet 
of the raw rubber lately has been channeled 
into war production. 

Last week, howevo', the National Produc¬ 
tion Authority, one of the new defense agen¬ 
cies here in the Government, and a busy one, 
too, I might add, cut by 10 percent the 
amount of rubber available for passenger ear 
tires. But at the same time, the amoim' tor 
truck, trailer and farm equipment tires was 
Increased by 10 percent. 

So you won't have to worry about getting 
a new tire for that tractor or truck or other 
farm vehicle. NPA announced too that we 
will continue to have 100-percent production 
of trucks. 

You know, the wheels are really turning at 
the synthetic rubber plant at Institute. If 
we can get them going all over the country 
like the plant in West Virginia we can have 
a fifth tire even on pcsMnger cars. 

The Labor Department here has issued a 
new list of “critical occupations." These 
are the Jobs your local draft board is advised 
to consider eligible for deferment. The new 
list includes farm operators. 

Did you know, too, how much the value of 
your farm has probably gone up in the past 
year? An Agriculture Department report 
that Just came into my office sairs that farms 
in West Virginia went up llA percent in 
value between March 195^ and March 1951. 
A survey of real estate reporters showed that 
a third of them expect the prices to keep 
climbing, while only 6 percent expect them 
to go down. 

The Sipprestioii of the Wedemejer 
Report 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. KENNETHS. KEATING 

or NKW TORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 1,1951 

Mr. KEATINQ. Mr. Speaker, mili¬ 
tary security, of course, frequently re¬ 
quires that the public be denied access 
to the contents of official reports. The 
political security of a party in power or, 
more accurately, of the inner clique in 
control of a party in power, should never 
be made the excuse for suppressing a 
document prepared with great care by 
an able and distinguished expert in his 
field and submitted in sincerity and 
good faith to his superiors. 

If heed had been paid to the recom¬ 
mendations of General Wedemeyer, It 
now appears almost certain that the Ko¬ 
rean conflict would have been avoided 
without surrender of any of our basic 
principles, but with a saving of thou¬ 
sands of lives and untold suffering and 
saerifloe. 

like so many of the other horrible 
mistakes of the past, we can construo- 


tlvely use them now only as object les¬ 
sons for the future to prevent a repeti¬ 
tion of blunders and to force a more 
thorough study by those in authority 
of proposals advanced by experienced 
and qualified experts who are complete¬ 
ly without political or partisan motive 
and are actuated only by a genuine de¬ 
sire to see that the country they love 
steers a sensible course in the conduct 
of its military and foreign policies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a penetrating editorial on the 
suppression of the Wedemeyer report 
from the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle. 

The editorial follows: 

Thb Wbormstsr Rxport, Unhafpt 
S umBSRION 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer told his Govern- 
o'ent in 1947 exactly what would happen In 
China and Korea if we withdrew troops from 
those areas. The report was suppressed. Its 
recommendations overridden by diplomatic 
decisions. V/e wrote off China to the Reds, 
we got ourselves involved In a seemingly 
endless war in Korea. Had we continued oc¬ 
cupation of southern Korea, the Reds in 
the north probably would not have attacked. 

Sven now only a portion of the Wedemeyer 
report’s content Is revealed. To us the inci¬ 
dent throws light on two Issues—secrecy In 
Government, the fallibility of diplomacy. 

Above all It raises this question: Having 
flouted Wedemeyer’B prophetic report, will 
the Government be safe In flouting the 
recommendations of General MacArthur for 
prosecuting the war In the Orient? The 
State Department Is shown to have erred sad¬ 
ly in its Judgments as to China and Korea. 
It could be just as far off base in its toying 
w<th current crises. 

Had Wedemeyer's advice been followed, the 
Russians would have known from the start 
that they would have had to fight Americans 
if they violated the thirty-eighth parallel. 
V7e wo'-.ld have been spared many casualties 
and would not now be waging a war of In¬ 
decision. 

In Europe we have a similar situation. 
Russia proposes that all foreign troops leave 
Germany. To us that would mean taking 
the troops home. To Russia it would mean 
piling forces up on a nearby border, ready for 
an attack as soon as the way was clear. For¬ 
tunately. we have shown no sign as yet of ac¬ 
ceding to Russia's scheme. But the Wede- 
meyer Incident certainly points to our need 
of building up strength and so placing that 
strength that Russia will have no doubt as to 
whom she will have to fight If she breaks over 
the line. 

As to secrecy in Government, haven’t we 
bad enough? It is quite clear that much of 
the smoke-screening Is set up to protect in¬ 
dividuals and the administration rather than 
the Nation as a whole. We see no reason for 
the early suppression of the Wedemeyer re¬ 
port. Our security was not threatened by 
It. But our security certainly is threatened 
right now because the report was not ac¬ 
cepted at face value. Had the public known 
what the general recommended, it might 
have forced the administration Into more 
forthright action. 

Lives, property, and freedom are the stakes 
today. It is not pleasant to think of them as 
being tossed around in a giant pokn game in 
a locked and heavOy curtained room. Ob¬ 
viously some items in the Wedemeyer report 
might requlfe secrecy—items such as quan¬ 
tity and disposition of soldiery. But those 
are teohnioalitles. With or without them, 
this report if opened for the world to read, 
might have served to keep the peace. 
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Increase of Pay of Postal Employees 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include there in a 
resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Toledo memorializing the Con¬ 
gress to initiate and support legislation 
giving to employees of the Post Office 
Department a cost-of-living Increase in 
their pay. I am in agreement with this 
resolution which is as follows: 

Whereas one of the most efficient depart¬ 
ments of the Federal Government has al¬ 
ways been the United States Post Office: 
and 

Whereas the loyal and industrious em¬ 
ployees of this Department have not the 
usual means for the enforcement of demands 
for higher wages; and 

Whereas it is universally recognized that 
the cost of living has Increased tremen¬ 
dously: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Toledo, That It is the sense of the Council 
of the City of Toledo that post-office em¬ 
ployees are entitled to a cost of living in¬ 
crease and that the Honorable Robert Taft, 
the Honorable John W. Brxcker, the Honor¬ 
able Frazier Reams, and the Honorable 
George Bender should be and they are here¬ 
by respectfully urged to initiate and support 
legislation in the Congress of the United 
States to grant post-office employees a cost- 
of-living increase in their pay. 

Adopted: April 80. 1051. 

Ollie Czelxtsta, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Carl F. Diefenbach, 

Clerk of Council. 


Congreisman Doyle Urges Constituents 
To Communicate Opinions 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. aVDE DOYLE 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 5, 1951 

Mr. DOYIiE. Mr. Speaker, since my 
extension of remarks dated March 7. 
1951, beginning on page 1319 of the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record. 
I have received a number of communica¬ 
tions to the effect that the information 
therein set forth, and the manner in 
which it was related, is considered of 
real value. Also some Members of this 
great legislative body have thanked me 
for reducing the Important subject mat¬ 
ter to that compact and convenient form. 

Mr. Speaker, the development in our 
domestic and international situation 
ever since March 7. 1951, together with 
the importance that constituents know < 
to whom to write and where their com¬ 
munication should be addressed, has 
made me conclude that I should empha¬ 
size my objective by sending out a goodly 
number of my extension of remarks of 


March 7, 1951, to constituents. I be¬ 
lieve we in Congress, should always em¬ 
phasize to the attention of the thousands 
of Americans whom we have the honor 
and responsibility of representing, the 
fact that their considered opinions are 
not only important, but that we seek 
such considered opinions, and the facts 
supporting them. I think we ought to 
emphasize the fact that considered, clear, 
analysis and clear thinking of folks at 
the local level of American citizenship, 
is very important and is an integral and 
powerful part of the functioning of our 
democratic processes through our repre¬ 
sentative form of government. 

It is often said, that most Members of 
Congress do not personally read their 
daily mall, but I know so many Members 
who do take the time and patience to 
personally read their mail, that I am sure 
that the Impression that letters written 
to Congressmen are ineffectual or un¬ 
noticed is not really a fact. For myself, 
Mr. Speaker, these more than 5 years 
that I have now been Representative 
from the Eighteenth District of Califor¬ 
nia, I have habitually read the first-class 
mall and letters which have come to my 
office. Nor do they have to be addressed 
“personal” or “private” in order to have 
my personal reading. I have found my 
personal reading of all these letters a 
great source of contact with the think¬ 
ing and problems of the citizens at home. 
We should encourage the folks to think 
things through-clear through. We 
should encourage them to transmit the 
benefit of their patriotic thinking to us, 
as their Representatives. 


Unequal Cost Cutting 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON.KENNETHS. KEATING 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the excellent work which the House did 
last week in reducing many of the items 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill, it is submitted that even more dras¬ 
tic action must be taken, if we are to meet 
the challenge of maintaining a sound 
economy in the face of unprecedented 
expenditures for military purposes. One 
approach to this problem is suggested by 
the bill, which 10 of my Republican col¬ 
leagues have Joined me in Introducing, to 
reestablish the Commission on Organi¬ 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include an editorial from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Times-Union urging action on 
this proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

Unequal Cost Cutting 

Funds for 27 Federal agencies covered by 
one appropriations bUl were cut 10 percent 
by tbe House Appropriations Committee. 

This Is a 8aving--on paper—of $665,000,000. 

Much as we applaud the saving, we can 
neither defend the percentage method of 
reducing Federal spending nor see In It more 
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than a bird-shot attack on the swollen 
budget. 

A flat percentage cut In agencies penalizes 
the most thrifty to the same extent as the 
most wasteful. By cutting the fat off one. 
it may starve those on a lean diet. Con¬ 
tinued year after year, the net effect would 
be that budget requests would not be honest 
estimates of true cost, but cost plus tbe 
percentage the bureau chief guesses will be 
cut off. 

Further, cutting Federal spending on the 
scale necessary to get us safely through the 
present emergency requires more than paring 
here and there. It requires lopping off 
of whole agencies and abandonment by the 
Federal Government of many wasteful func¬ 
tions. 

The problem Is to decide which ones. Rep¬ 
resentative Kenneth Keating's bill offers the 
most hopeful means of deciding. He pro¬ 
poses that the Hoover Commission be recalled 
to list nonessential functions and agencies. 
This is the right means of significant and 
real Federal economy. 


What If Appeasement? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 

OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, the word 
“appeasement” is being used rather care- 
lessly these days. Those who are inter¬ 
ested in trying to avoid another devas¬ 
tating war run the risk of being called 
appeasers or isolationists. It is re¬ 
assuring to those in Congress who have 
supported a program to strengthen 
forces not only for peace but also for 
preparedness to read the following edi¬ 
torial from the Charlotte News, an out¬ 
standing newspaper, under date of May 
5,1951, which, under unanimous consent, 
I include as a part of my remarks: 

The Charge of Appeasement 

The word "appeasement" has been bandied 
about BO loosely that It now means Just 
about what the user rhooses It to mean. 
As The New York Times sagely observes: 

"If we do not immediately bomb troop 
concentration points in Manchuria, it is 
appeasement. If we do not immediately 
set up a blockade of Chinese ports (and pre¬ 
sumably fire on British and Russian ships 
attempting to enter those ports). It is ap¬ 
peasement. If we do not provide air cover 
for an (probably preventive) invasion of con¬ 
tinental China by Nationalist Chinese troops, 
it is appeasement." 

In Its strict sense, the verb appease means 
to reduce to a state of peace, to pacify, to 
make quiet or calm. Since Munich it has 
taken on a much less pleasant connotation. 
It has come to mean the abject surrender 
to an aggressor’s demands, thus Increasing 
the probability of new and bigger demands. 

Now the appeasement label is being hurled 
against the adminlctratlon that bolstered 
the military power of a Soviet-threatened 
Turkey: that aided Greece to fight off the 
Communist guerriUas; that stood up to Rus¬ 
sia with the Berlin blockade; that used the 
Marshall plan to save Italy and France from 
Communist election victory and to restore 
Western Europe's productive capacity; that 
Initiated and brought to fruit the Atlantic 
Pact; that appointed General Elsenhower to 
head the European army and gave him air, 
naval, and ground troops; that has Just ne¬ 
gotiated for long-term bases in Greenland; 
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taat mat the Challenge of the North Korean 
invasion with all the limited foroee this 
Nation then had at its demand; that put 
through a plan to enable the United Hattons 
Ctonsral Aasemblf to act when the Gaourity 
Council was blocked by the Soviet veto; 
that isolated Formosa and kept it cut of 
Communist hands; that poured materials 
and military advisers into Indochina when 
that nation was threatened: that launched a 
tremendous preparedness program in this 
Nation: that has tried to send grain to India 
to prevent those starving millions from 
turning to lloecow for aid in their hour of 
grave need. 

Paradoxically, the label—uttered with 
scorn and derision as an epithet—Is being 
used most blatantly by those In the Congress 
who have fought, at almost every step, the 
administration’s program for meetisc the 
world-wide challenge of oommunlsmr-who 
exposed the Marshall plan, the Atlantic Pact, 
who fought against troopt for Burope, who 
called the Korean decision **Truman*s war" 
(until General MacArthur pronounced It a 
sound military decision). 

The Truman administration may be guilty 
of many sins and many errors. It has not, 
in the past 6 years, been guilty of appease¬ 
ment. and no volume of vituperation by the 
Johnny-come-latelles of the United States 
Congress can make that charge stick. 


NotaUe AuufcrMiwf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

iHW. DONALD L. OTOOLE 

or mW TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
UondoLV, May 7, mi 
Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of May by tradition and ob- 
senranoe is the outstanding month of the 
year for labor. With this in mind. I am 
inserting in the Record an editorial 
from the Brooklyn Tablet. The editorial 
explains itself and serves to bring to 
mind the valiant and splendid efforts of 
the Catholic Church to bring social Jus¬ 
tice to the workingman. It follows: 


by the laboring masses in recent years should 
be proclaimed from the housetops. 

No document, secular or religious, in 
modern times, can match the concentra¬ 
tion of thought, the sweep of vision, the 
vigor of exp ress i on and the ciartty of enun¬ 
ciation of baste eoetologteal principles con¬ 
tained in the encyclical of Pope Leo xm. 
The later encyclical of Pope Pins KZ is a brtl- 
Uant confl r matton of the doctrines of Leo 
xm and a perfect development and comple¬ 
ment of the Aerum Novarum. 

Wi th rare foreM^t and coortge. Pope Leo 
xm and his eoooeesar. Pope Plus XI, tear- 
lessly op po sed the ideas and the practices 
of the new Uberalbnn which dominated the 
thinking In the tndustrtal Held before tbe 
turn of the century and down to the present 
time. The <±nage]ess prlaciplee of Christian 
morauty were ada pted, explained and ap¬ 
plied by Pope Leo xm and Pope Plus XI 
to the new condittons which the Industrial 
devek^iment and axpaniton of modem times 
prod u ^. Through these doeumente Catho¬ 
lic eocial teaching hae become a very im¬ 
portant part of the heritage of the entire 
human race. 

Under the Inspiratton of theee documents, 
priests, teachers, and laymen, both employerB 
and emplofeee. have been inspired to take 
an active part In the restoration of the 
aoelal order. For all the growth of material¬ 
ism. the siHrltual idealism of these ency¬ 
clicals has not diminished. Actually tbe 
turbulence of our times has only served the 
more strikingly to emphasise the bankruptcy 
of materialistic solution of social problems 
and to enhance the value of Christian social 
prladples in practice. 

Today the slave labor of Soviet Russia 
and her satellites, the decline in tbe general 
standard of living In tbe Communist and 
Communist-cominated couutriea, the gen¬ 
eral deplorable lot of the working masses 
under Communist rule is the best proof of 
the utter incapacity of materialism to solve 
basic social problems. On the other hand, 
wherever, to any degree under the inspira¬ 
tion of the principles enunciated by Pope 
Leo and Pape Ptus. Christian social teach¬ 
ing has been put Into practice, the condition 
of the masses has been bettered Immeasiu'- 
ably. 

The celebration ot these twin anniversaries 
should be tbe signal for renewed effort on 
the part of all Chrlstlaiis in tbe industrial 
Held to put into practice the teachings of 
these two major encyclicals. Only through 
Chrlatlaa eoc i al Justice as proclaimed by 
Pope Leo and Pope Plus is there hope for 
Industrial peace, harmony, and prosperity. 
Only in Christian eocial Justioe is there real 
hope for the working ma sse s and for the 
solutton of the vexatious problems which 
keep our present world in constant turmoil. 


RcaahiliMi af IIm Goodfcilow Saa^aj 
ScM Chif af Ihe FM 
Onadi, Su AafaK Tex. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. 0. C nSHER 

omxAs 

IN THE BOU8B OF BVRBBBNTAHVXB 
Wednesday, March 14, mi 

FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
extend my xemarks in the 
TTONihiflon which is 
and Sgntl i eaNt . If a suffl- 
ef the people would but 
exaiapie of the sponsnrs of 
there would indeed be 


petioe on earth and good will among 
men. The resolution with its preamble 
follows: 

Realielag dxat God holds in his hands the 
destiny of men and nations, and believing 
that God’s msssage to his people of old. when 
he said. “If my people which are called by 
My name, shall humble themselves and 
pray, and ssak My face, and turn from 
thair wlcksd ways, then wttl I hear from 
Heaven and will forgive their sin and wlU 
heal their land," can be relied upon today 
as an Inviolate promise just as when It was 
given to the Hebrew peopiex Therefore be It 

ReeolveA, as foUows: 

1. We, tbe members of the GoodfeUow 
Class, pledge anew our faith in God and our 
alleglanoe to Hie cause. 

a. We pledge ourselvee, each indlvlduaUy, 
to pray each remaining day of this year, 
1051. for a revival of a Oeeip Christian spirit 
In our church and in aU Christian churches 
of the United States. 

a. Believing that if our Nation and the 
world are to be spared the terrors of a 
destructive world war. It must be by God’s 
intervention, we pledge ourselves, and call 
upon all Christians to Join us In praying 
each remaining day of this year, for our 
poUtical leaders that they may be guided by 
God’s spirit to do the things that would 
lessen and not Increase the terrible confu- 
ston now existing in international affairs, and 
in praying for all Christians in all coimtrles 
dominated by atheistic oommunism, and 
for the non-ChrisUan cltlsens of those 
countries, to the end that there may be a 
great Christian awakening in those countries 
and around the world, ao that men of all 
nations can live together on this earth as 
friends without war or threat of war. 


AlasksU Scenic Grandeurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLEH 

nXLEGATE FROM ALAlKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7.1951 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, atten¬ 
tion is called to the fact that that season 
of year most popular for viewing 
Alaska’s scenic grandeurs is at hand. By 
steamship, by airplane, and by automo¬ 
bile, Americans will again turn north¬ 
west this year to have their first, second, 
or third looks at our great northern Ter¬ 
ritory. For Alaska has so much to offer 
that many find one trip all too short. 
The fact that Alaska Is a defense out¬ 
post will not cause anyone to defer a 
vacation Journey. This is the subject of 
an editorial which appeared in tbe 
Alaska Weekly for AprU 20 and which is 
reprinted here: 

flUrasT AMO Moxx iMvmNa 
Nothing Mid in thle editorial should be 
oonatnied as antagoniatlo to the develop¬ 
ment* of adequate elvlltan Osfmwum measures 
in Alaska nor m belittling Alaska Itom the 
Btsodpolnt of an extremely valuable defenae 
outpoet. Civilian defense ocganlsetlon and 
training are as Important to Alaska oom- 
munttles as they are to any and all ccan- 
munttles of the united States * » • no 
more so, and no less. And, we might add 
that emu after readiiig the exMlIeat srtlole 
moeatiy appeerlag la Ooillen over tbs sig¬ 
nature of Father Hutobenl in wmeh the 
“Glaoier Ptieet" oharacteriaed the idea that 
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BuMla might attack Alaska as stupid we 
continue to believe that adequate of 

Alaska Is vital to national secvurlty. 

But what we do not believe is that there 
Is any posslblUty of Russian attack on Alaska 
in the Immediate, nor even In the foresee¬ 
able, future. Russia Is far from ready to 
start a war of aggression by Invasion of 
United States territory. No authority on 
the subject, military or diplomatic, has 
voiced the slightest apprehension of such 
action on the part of the Soviet. In the near 
future. 

She Is very busy in the Far Bast and with 
the withdrawal of General MacArthur will 
be still more busy. She has some uneasy 
satellite nations on her hands In Eastern 
Europe, Tito Is making things uncomforta¬ 
ble for her and daily causing her to lose face 
in that quarter, her eyes are on the rich oil 
fields of Iran, and If the master minds of the 
Kremlin should feel strong enough to start 
an all-out war with the United States by a 
surprise Invasion their precious bombs 
would not be wasted on Nome or Anchorage 
but on the industrial centers of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

All of which Is Inspired by the fact that 
we do not subscribe to the scareheads and 
the thoughtless chatter which could, and 
will, if not checked, rob Alaska of the annual 
tourist traffic so vital to the economy of the 
Territory. 

There won’t be any black-out In Alaska 
this summer and there won’t be any atomic 
bombs dropped on Alaska cities nor any sub¬ 
marines In the gorgeous waterways, nor any 
Russian sharpshooters on the forest-clad 
mountainsides that skirt those waterways. 
The thousands of lakes and fishing streams 
which make Alaska a sportsman’s paradise 
will not be Red-Infested because there are 
very few, Indeed, of the home-grown variety. 

No Territory under the American flag offers 
more to attract the tourist and no Territory 
under the flag Is safer for that vacation trip 
you are thinking about for this summer. 

As we Indicated at the outset of this edi¬ 
torial common sense dictates the organizing 
of civilian defense and the further strength¬ 
ening of the Armed Forces. The people of 
the Territory are taking care of the one and 
the military of the other, and no one we have 
heard of In Alaska, either In civilian or mil¬ 
itary circles. Is at all panicky. 

We therefore suggest that there be con¬ 
siderably less war-scare ballyhoo and a great 
deal more constructive effort to convince 
the traveling public that Alaska Is still the 
most inviting summer playground In the 
land and as safe. If not a bit more safer, than 
Atlantic City or Miami Beach. 


General MacArthur’t Appearance Before 
Senate Committees 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LISTER HIU 

or ALABAMA 

IN nnC SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rxcord an editorial en¬ 
titled ‘‘Oood Beginning.*' which ap¬ 
peared this morning in the Washington 
Post, which commends the conduct of 
the hearings before the Joint meeting 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee and the Senate Committee on For¬ 
eign Relations. I call particular atten¬ 
tion to and Join in the deserved tribute 


paid to the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussillI, who is presidhig 
at the hearings. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Good BsornmNO 

At the end of the third grueling day of 
hearing testimony from General MacArthur. 
Senator RxrasxLL complimented the general 
and every Member of the committee on the 
fact that these exhausting interrogations 
have been conducted In complete courtesy 
and in the highest dignity. The sessions 
were long. The atmosphere of the hearing 
room was intense. Issues of the most vital 
concern to the Nation were combed over— 
Issues that have become deeply entangled in 
politics. Yet both questions and answers 
have been kept on a plane of temperate pur¬ 
suit of facts and opinions. And we have 
Senator Knowlano’s word that very little 
of what was said behind closed doors was 
censored from the record released to the 
public. 

While Senator Rxtsssll generously praises 
General MacArthur and members of the com¬ 
mittee for this performance, a large share of 
the credit should obviously be laid at his 
door. As chaU'man, he has presided with 
tact, dignity, and restraint that were a good 
example to his fellow committee members. 
It now remains to be seen whether he and 
his fellow committeemen can keep the re¬ 
mainder of the hearings—in which contro¬ 
versial figures In the Government service will 
appear—on the same high plane. 


Mexican Labor in the United States 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

or WEST viaazNZA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Chavez 1 . who is absent on official busi¬ 
ness, that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial enti¬ 
tled "What About Slave Labor in United 
States?" published in the United Mine 
Workers Journal on April 1. 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What About Slave Labor m Unztsd States? 

Some of our Senators and Congressmen, as 
well as alleged social leaders, go Into raptures 
every now and then about slave labor In 
Russia and other geographical areas of the 
world—some of which are controlled by our 
allies. 

Occasionally the staleness and sameness of 
the news reported by our metropolitan news¬ 
papers prompts an editor to rediscover slave 
labor on our home front. 

A three-column story by Gladwin HUl In 
the March 26 issue of the New York Times 
rehashes the Ulegal entry of Mexicans across 
our southwestern State bOTders for employ¬ 
ment in agriculture and other hard-labor- 
tasks. HUl estimates the annual trek at 
1,500,000. With an undetermined number of 
"Commies" included. 

WhUe the story is a rehash of factual infor¬ 
mation of long standing—^known to our 
Government agencies tar 30 years or more— 
it, nevertheless, pictures anew the seemingly 


deliberate blinking at the slave trade by our 
State and Federal Governments to serve large 
agricultural interests which have, in turn, 
been faithful contributors and supporters to 
the political forces which blink the illegal 
entries. 

It is nothing new for a columnist to point 
out that this slave Mexican labor "depresses 
the general standards of wages and working 
conditions below the accepted American 
levels. Instead of supplementing the domes¬ 
tic labor force they undercut It, taking Jobs 
from tens of thousands of native citizens, 
farm and urban workers alike.’’ 

The recruited Mexican slave labor, working 
long hours and living In hovels. Is contracted 
to big employers In sizable numbers—^the 
contractor receiving from one-fourth to one- 
half of the measly contracted wage. 

Conservative estimates place the minimum 
at 2,500,000 Mexicans In partial or full slave- 
labor status In Texas. Arizona. New Mexico, 
and California, and as many more to be 
furnished as desired. 

It Is for the exploiters of this slave-labor 
horde that southwestern Congressmen and 
Senators fight all price fixing and controls 
which would result in a reasonable price for 
raw cotton. 

Yet. year after year, at planting and har¬ 
vesting time, the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture—State and Federal—^heed the pleas of 
the slave-labor employers to permit more and 
more alleged limited migration, which the 
agricultural Interests insist Is necessary to 
crop growing and harvesting, and which. In 
turn, multiplies the Illegal Immigrants who 
become permanents. 

We have had all kinds of investigations 
during the last 25 years to ferret out the 
guilty ones In this illegal traffic, but nothing 
ever seems to really be done about it. 

The Rockefeller Interests utilized about 
16,000 Mexican laborers in the southern Colo¬ 
rado coal fields from 1912 to the successful 
unionization of Colorado coal mines. 

Other mining Interests employed slave- 
labor Mexicans In New Mexico and Arizona. 

During the Colorado coal strike of 1913-14 
UMWA officials discovered that 60 percent of 
the heads of Mexican families Involved had 
made Illegal entry into the United States— 
all planned and supervised by labor agents 
of mining companies. 

Nearly all of the big-shot industrialists 
and economic writers are harping on slave 
labor around the world—and, at last, the UN 
has agreed to take up the study. 

We doubt It, but if there Is any basis of 
fact In the belief that the UN Is capable of 
bringing about an end to slave labor, we sug¬ 
gest that our United States bureaucrats— 
who seem to have such unlimited faith in the 
UN—Insist upon o\ir Mexican slave-labor 
problem being added to the agenda. 


Letter to a G>iiftitaeiit 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

or NEW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following letter: 

Mat IS. 1951. 

Dear Fbiehd: While we strive for victory 
In Korea, we must also make ourselves strong 
on the home front. 

Will you therefore Join me In the t>attle 
against the high cost of living and against 
the enemies of the people? 
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tbiit met the ^allwige of the North Korean 
Invasion with all the limited foroea this 
Nation then had at Its demand; that put 
through a plan to enable the United Nat^s 
General Assembly to act when the Baeurity 
Council was blocked by the Soviet veto; 
that isolated Fonnoaa and kept it cut of 
Communist hands; that pour^ materials 
and military advisers into Indochina when 
that nation was threatened; that launched a 
tremendous preparedness program In this 
Nation; that has tried to send grain to India 
to prevent those starving millions from 
tuning to Moscow for aid In their hour of 
grave need. 

Paradoxically, the label-uttered with 
scorn and deiWon as an epithet—la being 
used most blatantly by those in the Congress 
who have fought, at almost every step, the 
administration’s program for meetli« the 
world-wide challenge of oommunlsm—who 
opposed the MarahaU plan, the Atlantic Pact, 
who fought against troops for Nurope. who 
called the Korean decision ’‘Truman's war" 
(until General MacArtbur pronounced It a 
sound military decision). 

The Trunum administration may be guilty 
of many sins and many errors. It has not, 
in the past 5 years, been guilty of appease¬ 
ment. and no volume of vituperation by the 
Johnny-come-latelles of the United States 
Congress can make that diarge stick. 


NotaUe ANuverMrict 

EXTENSION OF REAiARKS 

HON. DONALD L. OTOOLE 

or mw TOBK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7 .1951 
Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the 
month of May by tradition and ob¬ 
servance is the outstanding month of the 
year for labor. With this in mind. 1 am 
inserting in the Rbcobd an editorial 
from the Brookhm Tablet. The editorial 
explains itself and serves to bring to 
mind the valiant and splendid efforts of 
the Catholic Church to bring social jus¬ 
tice to the workingman. It follows: 
Notasu; AKmvCTasaiBB 
May 15 will be the sistieth anniversary of 
Pope Leo xm’s famous encyclical on the 
condition of the workingmen and the twen- 
Ueth anniversary of the encyclical of Pope 
Pius XX. Forty Years After, which supple¬ 
mented and reviewed the teaching of Pope 
Leo Xin. A public forum, over which Arch¬ 
bishop Molloy will preside, will be held in 
our diocese on May 6, to commemorate these 
anniversaries. The speakers for this occa¬ 
sion will be Rev. R. A. McGowan, director of 
the social action department, NGWC, and 
Hon. Maurice Tobin, United States Secretary 
of Labor. In many dioceses throughout the 
country similar observances will be held. 

Properly attention should he given in a 
BignUtoant public manner to the commemo¬ 
ration of two of the most notable historio 
documents which have influenced modern 
thinking in the direction of the betterment 
of the lot of the working ctaases. Oommu- 
nlsts, liberals. Socialists, and left-wlngera 
hava for so long held themselves up as the 
chamiflonB of the working people that the 
profound and lasting influence of these iwpal 
pronouncements has been ignored and neg¬ 
lected. The truth that the Popaa have been 
far in advance of ihelr tlmea in the cham¬ 
pionship of the lights of the woilEtngman 
and the parallel truth that the Popes have 
laid the ground work for the advances made 


by the laboring maaaas In recant years should 
be proclaimed from the houaetope. 

No document, secular or religious, in 
modern times, can match the concentra¬ 
tion of thought, the sweep of vision, the 
vig(»r of ex p re ss i on and the elarlty of snun- 
eistlon at basic sociological {wlnclples con¬ 
tained in the eneyelleal of Pope Leo xnx. 
Tbe later encyclical at Pope Pins ZI is a bril¬ 
liant confirmation of tbe doctrlnae of Leo 
xm and a perfect development and c<Mnple- 
ment of the Aerum Novarum. 

Wi th rare foresight and courage. Pope Leo 
xm and his suceeasor, Pope Plus XL feer- 
lemly oppoaed tike ideas and the pmetices 
of the new liberalism which dominated the 
thinking In the indudxlal Arid before tbe 
turn of the century and down to tbe present 
time. The <hangrlfsa principles of Christian 
mcvality were ada pted, explained and ap¬ 
plied by Pope Leo Xm and Pope Plus XI 
to the new condttiona which the Industrial 
development and expansion of modem times 
produced. Through theae documents Oatho- 
Ue soeisl teaching has become a very Im¬ 
portant part of the heritage of the entire 
human race. 

Under the Inspiration of these documents, 
prleets. teachers, and laymen, both employers 
and eraployeea, have been inaplted to take 
an active part in the restoration of the 
aodal order. For idl the ipowth at material¬ 
ism. tbe spiritual tdeatiam of theae ency¬ 
clicals has not dlminirtied. Actually the 
turbulence of our times has only served tbe 
more strikingly to emphashse the bankrpptcy 
of materialistic solution of social problemB 
and to enhance the value of Christian social 
principles In practice. 

Today the slave labor of Soviet Russia 
and her satellites, the decUne in the general 
standard of living in the Communist and 
Commun 1st-comlnated oountries. the gen¬ 
eral deplorable lot at the working masses 
under Oonrniuntst rule is the beat proof of 
the utter incapacity of materialism to solve 
basic social problems. On the other hand, 
wherever, to any degree xmder tbe inspira¬ 
tion of the principles enunciated by Pope 
Leo and Pcqie Pius, Christlaa social teach¬ 
ing has been put into practice, the condition 
of the masses has been bettered immeasur¬ 
ably. 

The celebration of these twin anniversaries 
should be the signal for renewed effort on 
the part of all Christiana in the Industrial 
field to put Into practice the teachings of 
these two major encyclicals. Only through 
Christian aodal justice as proclaimed by 
Pope Leo and Pope Pius Ic there hope for 
industrial peace, harmony, and prosperity. 
Only In Christian aodal justics Is there real 
hope for the working maases and for the 
solution of the veutioue problems which 
keep our preaent world In constant turmoil. 


RefglntbB gf like GoodfcHow SoEdej 
Sckeel CIms ef Ike Fkit Baptut 
Ckwck, SiE Aagele, Tex. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. 0. C. nSHER 

or TKXAB 

IN THE HOUSE OF BBFBBBBNTATXVBB 

Wednesday, March 14, 1951 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend mp xenuurks in the 
Rboou. X include a xeeolution wldob Is 
both tiiiieip end dgnlfleexit. If a suffi¬ 
cient numlier of the people would tout 
foUow the examifle of the sponsors of 
this resolution, there would indeed be 


peace opi earth and good will among 
men. The resolution with its preamble 
follows: 

Reallxing that God holds In bis hands the 
destiny of men and nations, and believing 
that Ood’e meieage to hie peoifle of old, when 
he said, “If my people which are called by 
My name, shall humble themselves and 
pray, and seek My face, and turn from 
their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
Heaven and will forgive their sin and will 
heal their land," can be iwlied upon today 
aa an inviolate promise just as when it was 
given to the Hebrew peo^e: Therefore be it 

Removed, as foUowe: 

1. We, the members of tbe Ooodfellow 
Class, pledge anew our faith in Ood and our 
Bllegtenoe to His caxise. 

a. We ifledge ourselves, each individually, 
to pray each remaining day of this year, 
lesi. for a revival of a de^ Christian spirit 
in our church and in ail Christian churches 
of the United States. 

a. Believing that if our Nation and the 
world are to be spared the terrors of a 
destructive world war, it must be by God's 
intervention, we pledge ourselves, azid call 
upon all Christians to Join us In praying 
each remaining day of this year, for our 
political leaders that they may be guided by 
God's spirit to do the things that would 
lessen and not increase the terrible confu¬ 
sion now existing in international affairs, and 
In praying for all Christians in all coimtries 
d om i n ated by atheistic communism, and 
for the non-Christian citleens of those 
countries, to the end that there may he a 
great Christian awakening In those countries 
and around the world, so that men of all 
nations can live together on this earth as 
friends without war or threat of war. 


Altike’t Scenic Grandeurs 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. E. L. BARTLETT 

DBLBQATB FROM AX.A3XA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, atten¬ 
tion Is called to the fact that that season 
of year most popular for viewing 
Alaska’s scenic grandeurs is at hand. By 
steamship, by airplane, and by automo¬ 
bile, Americans will again turn north¬ 
west this year to have their first, second, 
or third looks at our great northern Ter¬ 
ritory. For Alaska has so much to offer 
that many find one trip all too short. 
The fact that Alaska is a defense out¬ 
post will not cause anyone to defer a 
vacation journey. This is the subject of 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Alaska Weekly for April 20 and which is 
reprinted here: 

SAnST AMU Moxx iNVXTXNa 
Nothing said in this editorial should be 
oonstrued as antagonlstlo to the develop- 
snent'Of adequate civilian defense measures 
In Alaska nor as belittling Alaska from the 
sta n dpoint of an axtremely valuable defense 
outpost. Civilian defense organlestlon and 
training are as Important to Alaska com- 
muntUes as they are to any and all com- 
munltles of the United -States • * • no 
more so. and no less. And. we might add 
that even after reading the excellent artlole 
recently appearing In OcflUers over the sig¬ 
nature of Father Hubbard in which tbe 
"Glacier Priest" ohoractsrissd the idea that 
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Russia might attack Alaska as stupid we 
continue to believe that adequate defense of 
Alaska is vital to national security. 

But what we do not believe is that there 
Is any possibility of Russian attack on Alaska 
In the immediate, nor even in the foresee¬ 
able, future. Russia is far from ready to 
start a war of aggression by invasion of 
United States territory. No authority on 
the subject, military or diplomatic, has 
voiced the slightest apprehension of such 
action on the part of the Soviet, in the near 
future. 

She is very busy in the Far East and with 
the withdrawal of General MacArthiir will 
be still more busy. She has some uneasy 
satellite nations on her hands in Eastern 
Europe, Tito is making things uncomforta¬ 
ble for her and daily causing her to lose face 
in that quarter, her eyes are on the rich oil 
fields of Iran, and if the master minds of the 
Kremlin should feel strong enough to start 
an all-out war with the United States by a 
stirprise invasion their precious bombs 
vrould not be wasted on Nome or Anchorage 
but on the industrial centers of the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

All of which is Inspired by the fact that 
we do not subscribe to the scareheads and 
the thoughtless chatter which could, and 
will, if not checked, rob Alaska of the annual 
tourist traffic so vital to the economy of the 
Territory. 

There won’t be any black-out in Alaska 
this summer and there won’t be any atomic 
bombs dropped on Alaska cities nor any sub¬ 
marines in the gorgeous waterways, nor any 
Russian sharpshooters on the forest-clad 
mountainsides that skirt those waterways. 

The thousands of lakes and fishing streams 
which make Alaska a sportsman's paradise 
will not be Red-infested because there are 
very few. indeed, of the home-grown variety. 

No Territory under the American flag offers 
more to attract the tourist and no Territory 
under the flag is safer for that vacation trip 
you are thinking about for this summer. 

As we indicated at the outset of this edi¬ 
torial common sense dictates the organizing 
of civilian defense and the fvuther strength¬ 
ening of the Armed Forces. The people of 
the Territory are taking care of the one and 
the military of the other, and no one we have 
heard of in Alaska, either in civilian or mil¬ 
itary circles, is at all panicky. 

We therefore suggest that there be con¬ 
siderably less war-scare ballyhoo and a great 
deal more constructive effort to convince 
the traveling public that Alaska is still the 
most inviting summer playground in the 
land and as safe, if not a bit more safer, than 
Atlantic City or Miami Beach. 

General MacArthur’s Appearance Before 
Senate Committees 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LISTER HILL 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rbcors an editorial en¬ 
titled “Good Beginning,” which ap¬ 
peared this morning in the Washington 
Post, which commends the conduct of 
the hearings before the Joint meeting 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee and the Senate Committee on For¬ 
eign Relations. I call particular atten¬ 
tion to and Join in the deserved tribute 


paid to the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the Senator from 
Georgia LMr. Russbll]« who is presiding 
at the hearings. 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Ricoro, as follows: 

Good BiarnmNo 

At the end of the third grueling day of 
hearing testimony from General MacArthur. 
Senator Russsll complimented the general 
and every Member of the committee on the 
fact that these exhausting interrogations 
have been conducted in complete courtesy 
and in the highest dignity. The sessions 
were long. The atmosphere of the hearing 
room was intense. Issues of the most vital 
concern to the Nation were combed over— 
Issues that have become deeply entangled in 
politics. Yet both questions and answers 
have been kept on a plane of temperate pur¬ 
suit of facts and opinions. And we have 
Senator Kmowlano's word that very little 
of what was said behind closed doors was 
censored from the record released to the 
public. 

While Senator Russell generously praises 
General MacArthur and members of the com¬ 
mittee for this performance, a large share of 
the credit should obviously be laid at his 
door. As chahman, he has presided with 
tact, dignity, and restraint that were a good 
example to his fellow committee members. 
It now remains to be seen whether he and 
his fellow committeemen can keep the re¬ 
mainder of the hearings—In which contro¬ 
versial figures In the Government service will 
appear—on the same high plane. 


Mexkan Labor m the United Statet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 

OF WEST VIRGXNU 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent, on behalf of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Chavez], who is absent on official busi¬ 
ness. that there be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial enti¬ 
tled “What About Slave Labor in United 
States?” published in the United Mine 
Workers Journal on April 1, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What About Slave Labor xn United States? 

Some of our Senators and Congressmen, as 
well as alleged social loaders, go into raptures 
every now and then about slave labor In 
Russia and other geographical areas of the 
world—some of which are controlled by our 
allies. 

Occasionally the staleness and sameness of 
the news reported by our metropolitan news¬ 
papers prompts an editor to rediscover slave 
labor on our home front. 

A three-column story by Gladwin Hill In 
the March 26 Issue of the New York Times 
rehashes the Illegal entry of Mexicans across 
our southwestern State borders for employ¬ 
ment In agriculture and other bard-labor- 
tasks. Hill estimates the annual trek at 
1,600,000, with an undetermined number of 
“Commies” Included. 

While the story is a rehash of factual infor¬ 
mation of long standing—^known to our 
Government agencies lor 30 years or more— 
It, nevertheless, pictures anew the seemingly 


deliberate blinking at the slave trade by our 
State and Federal Governments to serve large 
agricultural interests which have. In turn, 
been faithful contributors and supporters to 
the political forces which blink the Illegal 
entries. 

It Is nothing new for a columnist to point 
out that this slave Mexican labor “depresses 
the general standards of wages and working 
conditions below the accepted American 
levels. Instead of supplementing the domes¬ 
tic labor force they undercut It, taking Jobs 
from tens of thousands of native citizens, 
farm and urban workers alike." 

The recruited Mexican slave labor, working 
long hours and living In hovels. Is contracted 
to big employers in sizable numbers—^the 
contractor receiving from one-fourth to one- 
half of the measly contracted wage. 

Conservative estimates place the minimum 
at 2,600,000 Mexicans In partial or full slave- 
labor status In Texas. Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California, and as many more to be 
furnished as desired. 

It is for the exploiters of this slave-labor 
horde that southwestern Congressmen and 
Senators fight all price fixing and controls 
which would result In a reasonable price for 
raw cotton. 

Yet. year after year, at planting and har¬ 
vesting time, the Departments of Agricul¬ 
ture—State and Federal—heed the pleas of 
the slave-labor employers to permit more and 
more alleged limited migration, which the 
agricultural Interests insist Is necessary to 
crop growing and harvesting, and which. In 
turn, multiplies the illegal Immigrants who 
become permanents. 

We have had all kinds of Investigations 
during the last 25 years to ferret out the 
guilty ones In this Illegal traffic, but nothing 
ever seems to really be done about It. 

The Rockefeller Interests utilized about 
16.000 Mexican laborers In the southern Colo¬ 
rado coal fields from 1012 to the successful 
unionization of Colorado coal mines. 

Other mining interests employed slave- 
labor Mexicans In New Mexico and Arizona. 

During the Colorado coal strike of lOlS-li 
UMWA officials discovered that 50 percent of 
the heads of Mexican families Involved had 
made Illegal entry Into the United States— 
all planned and supervised by labor agents 
of mining companies. 

Nearly all of the big-shot Industrialists 
and economic writers are harping on slave 
labor around the world—and, at last, the UN 
has agreed to take up the study. 

We doubt It, but if there is any basis of 
fact In the belief that the UN Is capable of 
bringing about an end to slave labor, we sug¬ 
gest that our United States bureaucrats— 
who seem to have such unlimited faith in the 
UN—Insist upon our Mexican slave-labor 
problem being added to the agenda. 


Letter to i CoBtUtnent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

OF MEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include the 
following letter: 

Mat 15. 1951. 

Dear FRnzm: While we strive for victory 
In Korea, we must also make ourselves strong 
on the home front. 

Will you therefore Join me in the battle 
against the high cost of living and against 
the enemies of the people? 
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We must keep tbe Stars and Stripes flying 
and our economic ship of state out of trou* 
bled waters. 

Let me know whenever you wish to ejqpreaa 
your views and opinions. 

I pledge to you my strength to help the 
folks back home, your boys In service, our 
veterans and older people. 

Don't be afraid of the Commies. Write 
me any time 1 can do you a favor. 

With kindest regards. I remain 
Your Congressman. 

Eowm Abthvb Hall. 


Replacemeot of General MacArthnr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

ov 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

OF CONNECnCUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcoro an article 
entitled **Basic Issues Obscured.” written 
by Hanson W. Baldwin and published 
in the New York Times of Monday, May 
7,1951. 

Mr. Baldwin points out. now that we 
have had a second look at General Mac- 
Arthur’s position on our far eastern 
policy, that “the man must be separated 
from the issues, and emotion from logic,” 
factors which in many Instances ob¬ 
scured the heart of the debate. Mr. 
Baldwin indicates that Gteneral Mac- 
Arthur recognizes that the problem is 
global, but so far has declined to as¬ 
sume any responsibility for its global 
aspects. Instead, he concentrates solely 
on our position in Korea and the Far 
East. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix an editorial en¬ 
titled “The Basic Disagreements,” pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times of May 5, 
1951, and an editorial entitled “Who 
Is the Enemy?” published in the Wash¬ 
ington Post of May 7. 1951, which bear 
on the same basic problem. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

(From the New York Times of May 7, 1051] 
Basic Isstnss Obscuhso—Swxspino Stats- 

MBNTS BT MACAKTRTTX KEPT SEWATOBS FBOM 

Besolvxno Policy Dispute 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur’s 
testimony before Congress last week pro¬ 
duced few facts that were not already 
known, and again tended—largely because 
of the general’s, own statements—to con¬ 
fuse the man and the Issues and to obscure 
logic by emotion. 

This was. perhaps. Inevitable—given the 
manner of man that General MacArthur is. 
Accustomed to sweeping generalities and 
exalted phrases, he rarely speaks in precise 
terms or In exact definitions; he issues 
edicts. 

Moreover, although some of the question¬ 
ing was fairly searching, the basic issue of 
whether or not General MacArthur’s pre¬ 
scription for victory in Korea would tend to 
bring about that victory and would promote 
the security and welfare of the United States 
was not any means resolved. 

In part this was true because of General 
MacArthur’s own personality; a man of un¬ 


limited ambition and unlimited ego, he 
brushed aside some questions of major Im¬ 
port to concentrate <mly upon the one 
aspect that interested him, and that he knew 
would have the most emotional appeal to 
the country. 

Again and again throughout hit testimony 
he reiterated, with all the skill that William 
Jennings Bryan once used in his famous 
cross-of-gold speech, that it Is “not only 
the dust that is settling in Korea: it is Amer¬ 
ican blood.*' 7%e blood of American boys 
was the general's flnal argument, and even 
the hostile questioners knew it was a potent 
one. 

AM EMOTXOMAL ABOtriEEMT 

Yet the weakness of this argument was 
that it was emotional; no American wants 
the bloodshed to continue. Yet nowhere In 
the testimony was there any careful, de¬ 
tailed, and logical evaluation of whether or 
not—from both the military and political 
viewpoint—we would save blood and lives by 
following the policy advocated by General 
MacArthur, or whether more blood of more 
Americana would be shed by taking such a 
course. 

And General MacArthur himself, who so 
aptly pointed out In his speech to Congress 
that the problem was global, refused to as¬ 
sume the responsibility even of an opinion 
as to what effect the policies he advocated 
would have throughout the world. 

“My concepts on global defense are not 
what I am here to testify on. I don’t pretend 
to be an authority on these things/’ the gen¬ 
eral said. And yet, inescapably, by his own 
actions, and by the emotional reaction of the 
American people that role—the role of glo¬ 
bal authority—has been assumed by General 
MacArthur. 

If a careful and precise analysis of the 
issues raised by General MacArthur Is to be 
made—and particularly If the court of public 
opinion, where General MacArthur has made 
his appeal is to Judge adequately—the man 
must be separated from the issues and emo¬ 
tion from logic. 

This will be dUBoult, for many of the 
American people, Indignant at weak leador- 
ahip, frustrated by administration mistakes, 
have conceived an almost Idolatrous worship 
for General MacArthur and have reacted to 
hls propsals with an emotional hysteria rare 
in our history. Letters received by this cor¬ 
respondent Indicate a great emotional. in¬ 
volvement by many Americans in the present 
dispute. 

MOTES TOCKM FOE VICTOET 

One writer—Albert J. Bates, head of a real 
estate and Insurance business in Baaleton, 
Pa.—^writes, for Instance, that General Mac¬ 
Arthur aounded a tocaln for victory: 

“Let us cleanse ourselves. Let us rededl- 
cate ourselves. And olsaneed, let us remem¬ 
ber we are a great race, that we give orders, 
that we do not take orders. And If any power 
anywhere will challenge us, let us sweep them 
before us like chaff! Forward! I lead you 
to death and to victory! What greater privi¬ 
lege have you than to die for your eoim- 
try. • • 

“Ah ysf, neatly suppressed was a call like 
that of Napoleon to hls army—'Etoldlere of 
France! I lead you to glory’ ’’ 

Mrs. Thomas D. Rambaut, of Wyekoff, N. J.. 
writes that since “I heard the terrible newe 
(of General MacArthur % relief) on tbe radio. 
General MacArthur has been enshrined in 
my heart along with George Washington, 
Abraham Llncmn, and Winston Oburchlll. 

"Nothing can dethrone him, not even the 
horrible smear campaign that Truman and 
Acheson and Marahall and Bradley will insti¬ 
gate. Not even when they refer to hls ego 
and call him god. For he does Indeed have 
the attributes at God; he te kind and merci¬ 
ful and firm and jui^ That is my Idea of 
God.'* 

And Frederick B. Hammett of Frovinoe- 
town. Maas., wrttee; 


"Why don’t tbe TUg braee* (the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff) be Amerlean. be lo;^ to their 
colleague (Oeneml IlkoArthur) and dafy the 
bankrupt haberdasher and the traitorous 
State Department who and which would 
sell us down the river to Great Britain, Xu- 
rope. and the Oommuniete?” 

Letters euoh ee these, which are typical 
of many that Amerioau have written to 
their newspapers in the last few weeke, U- 
lustrate the degree of emotion and hysteria 
that have obscured the lauee. Xt Is well for 
such Americans—among them, General 
MacArthur himself—to remember that he le, 
after all. Just a man. As Senator Matthew 
M. Nbblt, Democrat, of West Virginia, re¬ 
called in a speech in the Senate last week. 
Scipio—who also had great powor and adu¬ 
lation-kept a slave at hie eboulder to re¬ 
mind him constantly: 

“Remember, O Scipio, thou art but 
human." 

Separation, therefore, of the man from tbe 
issues and of emotion from logic is eeeen- 
tial if any careful appraisal is to result from 
the present hearings. The principal topics 
and subtopics which have been and should 
be discussed at the hearinge can be grouped 
under the following general headings or 
issues: 

1. The circumstances surrounding Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’e relief; the reasons for it; 
the manner and timing of it. 

2. The lesue of civilian versus military con¬ 
trol In peace and in war. 

8. The objectives at war; the Issue of lim¬ 
ited war versus unlimited war, etc. 

4. The past history of, and facts concern¬ 
ing. the Korean war. 

5. The present miUtary-politleal situation 
In Korea and the Orient, and its relation¬ 
ship to the world picture. 

6. The alternative courses of action we 
might follow in the future in Korea and 
in the Orient, and the effects of these alter¬ 
native courses upon the world situation and 
the safety and security of the United States. 

This examination—^llke any attempt to 
examine tbe future—obviously involves to 
some extent speculative Judgments, and 
therefore this topic also must include a sub¬ 
topic—an examination of the validity and 
wisdom of the past Judgments (both military 
and political) of General MacArthur and of 
hls opponents. 

Each of these topics should be fully ex¬ 
plored, but obviouBly the second and third, 
and the fifth and sixth topics are, by far. 
tbe most important to tbe future of tbe 
United States and tbe world. 


[From the New York Times of May 5, 1961J 
THB BABXO DBBAflaaXMXMT 

Out of the flood of words produced by the 
Senate hearings on the dlsmleeal of General 
MacArthur there emerge three basic dif¬ 
ferences of ojdnion which are at tbe bottom 
of the controversy and from which other 
differences derive. These basic differences, 
which for the moment obscure the wide area 
of agreement between General MacArthur 
and the administration—on such vital points 
as the necessity of resisting Communist ag¬ 
gression everywhere, preserving the United 
Nations, and giving “tbe fullest protection 
and assistance” to Europe—may be eiun- 
marlaed as follows: 

1. General MacArthur, by hls own repeated 
declarations, imdertakes to qieak only as a 
former commander in a local theater of war 
concerned solely with the means of ending 
this partlouiar eohfliot and therefore wtliing 
to take the risks of a general war in order 
to win a speedy victory; the adminietratlon. 
on tbe other hand. Is oompeUed to take into 
account all the military, poUtioal, and morsl 
factore of a global strugHe Whieh we stlB 
hope to win without a general war. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthnr admits the globel nature eC 
the strugile, and he mtewtse admits thni 
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the (iecialons on bow to wage It must be made 
by the Government, which alone has the 
authority and the necessary Information to 
make such decisions—authority and Infor¬ 
mation that are beyond the reach of a local 
commander. But he insists on the measures 
he proposes while disclaiming responsibility 
for their consequences on either the global 
struggle Itself or even the future of the 
countries directly affected by his proposed 
measures. 

2. General MacArthur advances the thesis 
that once war has broken out the “balance 
of control” must be put in the hands of the 
military, and that no political considerations 
should handicap the latter in winning such 
a war. while the administration holds that 
in peace or war the civil government remains 
supreme. 

8. General MacArthur maintains that, 
while all soldiers should carry out orders, 
they have the right to disagree, and in such 
cases have the right and the duty not only to 
submit their own views to their superior 
officers but also to take the issue to the 
public for ultimate decision. Anything less 
than that, he says, would be “gag rule.” 
The administration holds the contrary view. 

It is on the basis of such considerations 
that General MacArthur now proposes that 
the American Government issue an ulti¬ 
matum to Communist China to come to 
terms on a cease fire and the cessation of 
aggression in Korea—with refusal to com¬ 
ply with such an ultimatum to be regarded 
as a declaration of war. What is more, 
while expressing the hope that the United 
Nations would endorse such a step, he urges 
that, if necessary, the United States act 
alone. 

In making these proposals General Mac¬ 
Arthur assumes that Communist China is 
militarily and economically weak and can 
be easily defeated, and that Soviet Russia 
will stand idly by while the biggest of all 
Communist conquests is snatched from her 
hands. But while he is rather positive about 
the first assumption, he is not so certain 
about the latter and admits that a wrong 
guess regarding it might lead to a larger 
war than the one he is seeking to end. 
Moreover, he is less than precise as to what 
the ultimatum would imply. In one passage 
of his testimony he urges action in accord¬ 
ance with the January recommendations of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who proposed an 
economic blockade of China, preparations for 
a naval blockade, air reconnaissance over 
Manchuria and the Chinese coast, and use 
of Chlang Kai-shek's troops, about whom 
General MacArthur is more optimistic than 
the Chinese themselves. In another passage 
be demands bombing of enemy bases in Man¬ 
churia. And in still another he speaks of 
putting pressure on Bed China's distributive 
system, which one Senator Interpreted with¬ 
out contradiction as meaning the smashing 
of the tenuous Chinese railway system, carry¬ 
ing the war to the Soviet border. 

^ We believe that the hazards of such pro¬ 
posals become evident from the mere recital 
of them. That there have been grievous 
mistakes in American policy in the Far East 
In recent years is equally evident. But, 
despite this mistake, we cannot afford to risk 
a break with our allies by pursuing a course 
of action which might well bog us down 
in an unlimited war in Asia. 

[From the Washington Poet of May 7, 19611 
\ Who Is the EincMY? 

In most of his testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittees General MacArthur. in spite of his 
prior insistence upon his global view, has 
been careful not to step out of his role as a 
theater commander in the Far East. For 
example, he persistently resisted Senator 
FttIiBixioiit'b efforts to draw him into a dis¬ 
cussion of the wisdom of aiding Yugoslavia. 


At one point he declared, "The last impres¬ 
sion that I would want to give is that 1 pose 
as an expert on world affairs.” To Senator 
McMahon he said. "Senator, I have asked 
you several times not to involve me in any¬ 
thing except my own area." Tet some of 
his testimony extended not only beyond the 
confines of the Far East where he has been 
stationed for the last 14 years, but also 
reached into the sphere of political policy¬ 
making. We have in mind especially his defi¬ 
nition of communism as the enemy against 
which we are arming and fighting. 

Senator McMahon remarked. “It is obvi¬ 
ous that we agree they are our main en¬ 
emy—that the Soviet Union is.” General 
MacArthur replied, "I didn't agree to it. I 
said that communism throughout the world 
was our main enemy.” Later on Senator 
Fulbrioht asked the general what he meant 
by communism and evoked this exchange: 

"General MacArthtjx. Communism has 
many various factors. The great threat in 
what is called present communism is the 
Imperialistic tendency or the lust of power 
beyond their own geographical confines. It 
is their effort to enslave the individual to 
the concept of the state. It is the establish¬ 
ment of autocracy that squeezes out every 
one of the freedoms which we value so 
greatly. 

"Senator Fulbright. I had not myself 
thought of our enemy as being communism; 
1 thought of it as primarily being Russia, 
an imperialist Russia. That is what inter¬ 
ests me. 

“General MacArthur. In that concept. 
Senator, I disagree with you completely. 

“Senator Fulbrioht. Well * • • it 
seemed to me, you do not fight communism 
with a gun. It is sort of like sin. we are all 
against sin; you do not fight sin with any¬ 
thing tangible. Communism is an idea, but 
what really bothers us is when people start 
to shoot. 

“General MacArthur. I think you do light 
Bln with very practical weapons, and I think 
we are fighting communism with very prac¬ 
tical weapons.” 

If our enemy were merely communism we 
could abandon the rearmament program and 
embark upozi a world-wide effort of peace, 
freedom, and economic and social rehabili¬ 
tation. We should have only the commu¬ 
nistic idea to combat and It could best be 
met by the spread of progressive democratic 
ideas. The tragedy of the present day is that 
the power-drunk men of the Kremlin are 
not willing to enga^ in such a bloodless 
contest. When persuasion has failed, they 
have resorted to terror and military force 
to impose communistic dictatorships upon 
unwilling peoples. Obviously it is the war¬ 
mongers in the communistic movement that 
are our enemy. 

The weakness of General MacArthur's po¬ 
sition is that he draws no distinction be¬ 
tween the aggressors who are in control 
of Russia and China and the wider areas 
of the world where communistic ideas pre¬ 
vail. Such a policy would be a mistake 
if for no other reason than that it would 
tend to drive Tito, with his thirty-odd Yugo¬ 
slav divisions, back into the arms of the 
Kremlin. But there is also a more impor¬ 
tant reason for keeping the distinction clear. 
Any designation of communism as our enemy 
would carry with it an Implication that we 
Intend to try to wipe out communism by 
force of arms. Such a crusade would cost 
millions of lives and inestimable treasme and 
in the end would probably stimulate com¬ 
munism Instead of suppressing it. General 
MacArthur has emphatically ruled out from 
his military proposals in the Far East any 
such American campaign. His emphasis has 
been upon a decisive blow against Commu¬ 
nist China to compel that regime to give up 
Its aggressive course in Korea. Obviously no 
such limited objective squares with the defi¬ 
nition of communism in general as our 
enemy. 


Because of his notable Influence in Con¬ 
gress and the country, we think General 
MacArthur should not let this conflict in 
his testimony stand. People and legislators 
must think clearly about who our enemy 
is before they can hope to achieve a meeting 
of minds as to how the enemy shall bo met. 
It is not merely a question of semantics. 
Rather it goes to the heart of the world 
problem of preserving freedom of thought 
and of economic and social organisation on 
one hand and of suppressing aggression on 
the other. 


Necessity of Faith in God in Nation’s 
Emergency 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 

OP KSNTUCKT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have received a letter from the ladles of 
the Sunday school class of the Nichol- 
asvllle, Ky., Baptist Church, emphasiz¬ 
ing the power of faith in solving the 
problems of our country. I ask unan¬ 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows; 

Nicholasville, Kt., April 30, 1951. 
The Honorable Thomas Undxrwooo, 

Unitea States Senate. Washington. D. C. 

Mt Dear Senator: Yesterday the ladles of 
the Sunday school class in the Nicholasville 
Baptist Church, 42 in number, compared the 
conditions existing at the time the children 
of Israel were commanded to enter the Prom¬ 
ised Land with conditions as they exist to¬ 
day. When the Israelites came up from 
Egypt under Moses they sent 12 men to spy 
out the land. Ten of these men were cow¬ 
ards and said that the cities were walled and 
the inhabitants were giants and they could 
never overcome them. Two of the spies, 
Joshua and Caleb, reported that the cities 
were walled and the ijeople were giants, but 
they had faith that the land could be taken 
at God’s command. 

The Israelites had a democratic govern¬ 
ment, so the majority ruled, and the result 
was that they wandered in the wilderness for 
88 years—because they did not trust God. 

Now the United States was founded by 
Christian, God-fearing people, and God is 
depending on us to destroy His enemies, the 
Communists, so that His people can obey 
and worship Him. We have been to the 
thirty-eighth parallel twice and now we are 
wandering back again, losing our boys and 
the boys of other nations. It could be that 
we will be in the wilderness for 38 years, 
because of lack of faith. David did not have 
all the planes and other war material that we 
have when he went out to meet Goliath, only 
a small rock and God. Jericho fell at the 
blowing of trumpets because the people 
obeyed and had faith. They had no war 
material. 

We have the same God today that the 
Israelites had, and we are asking you to read 
this letter to the Senate, and to use your 
leadership to have this Nation go forward 
and destroy the enemy of God’s people and 
restore to this country the sacredness of our 
motto, "In God we trust." 

Very truly yours, 

Sallie Steei.e Taylor 
Mrs. Sallie Steele Taylor. 
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AppeariMt of Gao. DoogUt MocArlirar 
Before Seoite Coomiitteet 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOSEPHS McCarthy ^ 

ZN TBX SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, 1 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Riooko two ar¬ 
ticles relating to the recent appearance 
of Qen. Douglas MacArthur before the 
Senate Committees on Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations, the first entitled 
“MacArthur and the True Picture,” by 
David Lawrence; the second entitled 
“Shows No Signs of Fading Away,” by 
Constantine Brown, both published in 
the Washington Star today. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed In the Record. 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 7. 1951] 

MacAithuk AMD vm Tana PicrDU-OmnAx. 

Dbolabed To Havi Put Ukitid State s Po l- 

ror m Paons Focus; SucoasnoM OmasD 

That Tsuman Should Make Ambmds 
(By David Lawrence) 

A breath of ITeeh air has swept aorose the 
country In the person of a man who, without 
bitterness or rancor, rises above the petty and 
the Irrelevant to state honestly his convic¬ 
tions on a highly controversial subject of 
national policy. 

What General MacArthur has accompliBhed 
by his 8 days of testimony and by his ready 
submission to cross-examination is to put the 
whole question of our military poUcy In a 
true perspective. 

Not a word of resentment did he express 
against the President or anyone else. He 
brushed aside with a simple statement of 
facts the many misrepresentations of his 
position which critics have flung at him. 

Nobody can truly claim the right to state 
General MacArthurb position hereafter un¬ 
less he has read the 150.000 words of testi¬ 
mony covering the 8 days of hearings. 

This correspondent has read every word of 
It and Is amaaed at the number of things 
that have been written about the general 
or his proposals which simply are not true. 
The atmosphere here Is so surcharged with 
political tactics and with the polemics of 
partisanship that it is refreshing to And a 
spokesman who, without regard to how his 
remarks Jibe with the speeches of Republican 
or Democratic leaders in the “great debate" 
ot recent weeks, states with candor and 
frankness what he really believes. 

People may differ as to whether he has the 
right proposals and whether they should be 
adopted but. after reading the testimony, one 
is more puxaied than ever that the President 
should have listened to the smears of the 
“palace guard" and tried to destroy the repu¬ 
tation of one of the world's greatest soldiers. 
If not one of her most dynamic statesmen. 

The same man who wrote out In longhand 
on his plane the historic speech to Congress 
and then read It without glasses, the same 
man who. though 71 years of age, sat for 9 
hours a day for three successive days and 
laced a barrage of questions from the Sen¬ 
ate’s best Interrogators, won spontaneous 
praise from Republicans and Democrats In 
the committee. The tribute by Senator Rua- 
sxLL of Georgia, Democrat, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, at the 


end of the final session on Saturday ie elf- 
nlflcsnt. He said: 

“General MacArthur, Z wish to state to 
you that the 8 days that you have been 
here with us are without parallel In my 
leglalatlve experience. I have never seen a 
man subjected to such a barrage of ques¬ 
tions in so many fields and on so aasny 
varied subjects. Z marvel at your physical 
endurance. More than that, I have been 
profoundly Impressed Iqr the vastness at your 
patience and the thoroughness and the 
frankness with which you have answwed au 
of the questions that have been propounded. 

"We have certainly draam freely on your 
vast reservoir of knowledge and experience, 
not only as a great mUitary captain, but as 
a civilian administrator of 80,(X)0.000 
people." 

One wonders how such a man could have 
been summarily dismissed. One finds no¬ 
where In the oOclal record the slli^test evl- 
denoe that he disobeyed a military command 
or failed to fulfill the highest traditions of 
our military aurvioe. One wonders if Aosi- 
dent Truman will zurt be inspired when 
he has read all the testimony to show the 
same courage that he showed when he spolo- 
glaed to the Mar ine s for an intemperate re¬ 
mark. For the instinct to redress a wrong 
Is the mark of courage and spiritual under¬ 
standing. General MacArthur cannot be re¬ 
stored to his command, of course, but the 
unworthy manner by which he was abruptly 
relieved can still be expunged from the rec¬ 
ord by an act of Christian atonement. 


[Fiom the Washington Evening Star of May 
7. 1951] 

Shows No Signs of Fading Awat—Mac- 
AsTKua's Exhibition of Vztautt Duxino 
Ijono QuasTioNiNa Oivu Lie to Rapoaxs 
That He Was Too Old To Oasst on 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur vras only a head¬ 
line name to the man In the street until 
he showed himself In person to the American 
people. He was a controversial figure with 
as many fans as critics in this country. His 
detractors spread the word during the last 
3 or 8 years that whatever he had been In 
the past he no longer Is today. Ite was freely 
described as a man who was actually fading 
away mentally and tfiiysloally. Only last 
July a high ofBclai told this reporter that 
General MacArthur should be replaced by a 
younger man as commander of the forces 
In Korea. 

“He Is not able at 71 to take an active part 
In the campaign: moreover, when you have 
a 'God complex' in your younger days, you 
actually believe In It when you reach Mac- 
Arthur's age. And that Is dangerous for the 
prosecution of the campaign.” 

Since the five-star general arrived in this 
country and particularly since he testified 
without Interruption before the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Affairs Commit¬ 
tees all these rumors Imve been belled. While 
much younger men were exhausted at the 
end of the loi^; continuous hearings. General 
MacArthur was rested and fresh and bore 
unflinchingly the brunt of questioning by 
36 Sen4tors-« number of whom were set 
on trapping or emburasslng him. 

Be brushed off some of the “political" 
questions as having no relation to the scope 
ot the hearings, and answered unhesltatliqfly 
the pertinent queries. There has been no 
debate In the msmory of man which griiq;>ed 
the country more than the MacArthur In¬ 
vestigation. The ousted supreme com¬ 
mander has gained a greater stature since 
he returned than his most ardent admirers 
ever anticipated. 

One inescapable fact is that we are at war 
with the Chinese Communists In Korea. The 
other, which General MacArthur has brought 
out forcefully. Is that we are fighting a half- 


hearled dafsnslve war which costs us teas 
of thousands ot eesualtles because we dent 
dare throw HI our available might against 
the eosmy. 

He has been p ressed to answer wheUier an 
all-out attack on the enemy's bases In Man¬ 
churia whence the Beds feed their armies in 
Korea with manpower, arms, and ammuni¬ 
tion would not precipitate a third world 
war for which some legislators maintained 
we are nearly prepared. General MacArthur 
replied that if Russia Is deterasined to fight 
us, it Is immaterisl whst pretext the will 
use—If she needs any pretext St sll. But his 
oonsidsred gusss Is that Boesta Is not prs- 
psred lor an all-out war In ths Far Bast ba- 
oause of loglstle consideration. Zt is more 
dUBeuM for her to transport men and weap¬ 
ons overland over deficient railways and bad 
roads than It Is for us who are carrying them 
in ships across ths great expanse of tho 
Fscifle. 

When we entered the war In Korea last 
June our shrateglsts In Washington reaUasd 
that we were taking a calculated risk. It 
may have been a minor risk, but the elements 
of involvement with Chins and the U. B. S. R. 
must have been in their minds. Tet the 
decision was mads to accept that risk. But 
when General MacArthur urged, after the 
Chinese Rads entered the war last Novem¬ 
ber, that they should also be defeated with 
tbe meant available in the Far East, the mili¬ 
tary and the polltloM planners In Washing¬ 
ton and at Lake Buooeas refused to expand 
that oaloulated risk in the face of the gen¬ 
eral's arguments that victory was within our 
reach If his recommendations were followed. 
The military planners at home are said by 
General MacArthur to have bowed to the 
politleal arguments of the diplomats. 

For reasons of security some parts of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s testimony were deleted. 
But there are reasons to believe that the for¬ 
mer supreme oommsnder is not particularly 
Impressed with the war potential of China. 
Besides the fact that the Chinese industries 
are not capable of a sustained effort and the 
losses of their best trained armies have been 
very great, China is actuaUy in a state of 
near civil war at the present time. 

According to the admission of the Felplng 
government Itself upwards of 1.5004)00 active 
guerrillas are fighting the Felplng adminis¬ 
tration throughout that vast territory. 
There Is a lack of food which verges on gen¬ 
eral famine; some of the trusted provincial 
offlclals are about ready to beooDse “warlords" 
on their own, imder the Communist 

6o long as China fights on one front alone, 
she will be able to continue the war of attri¬ 
tion against us. But the day her forces are 
hsrassed by the Natlonallets from Formosa 
and she Is subjected to aerial attacks from 
the Ailed air forces, the situation may change 
radically and Russia Is unlikely to do much 
about It. 


H. R. 88 for Safely m Gat TraniBuiiioB 


SKIENSIDN OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 


IN THE BOUSE OF BBITUESENTATTVIS 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HE8ELTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 29 X placed in tfie Appendix in¬ 
formation udiich had heen aaaembled at 
my request by the Federal Fower Oom- 
saiflsion with ref erenoe to the history of 
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explosions of gas transmission lines. It 
was noted at that time that this infor¬ 
mation was not accurate or complete. 
Since then I have been attempting to 
secure accurate information from the 


several companies, and now I am in a 
position to furnish certain corrected 
data. 1 am glad to make this avail¬ 
able to the membership at this time, 
particularly since the Federal Power 


Commission and the Department of 
Commerce have filed favorable reports 
on H. R. 88. 

The information available at this time 
follows: 


Information received concerning line breaks on interstate pipelines as of May 7,1951 


Fipellne company 



Atlantic Seaboard Corp.. 


Rug River, W. Va. Feb. 21.1947 


Colorado Iniorstato Qas Oo.. 


Norl,h«»Hl4>m New Mexico.. 

Fuchlo County, Colo.. 

_do.. 

Lincoln fbounty, Colo, ... 

Las Ariirnas ('ounty, Colo.. 
Haskell County, Kans-. 

Arapahoe County, Colo_ 


Interstate Natural Gas Co... 


Michigan Gas Storage Co.... 


Natural Oas IMpcline Co. of 
America. 


Near Fcrrlday, La. 

Near Foules, La.. 

Near Ferrlday, La. 

_do. 

Nutchex, Miss. 

Near Ferrlday, La. 

Near Wllkins<in, Miss. 

_do. 

Near Ferrlday, Lu. 

.do. 

Near Swartz, La. 

Near Wilkinson. Miss_ 

Near Swartz, La. 

Natchez, Ml.ss . 

Near Wllkhi.soti, Miss .... 

... do. 

Natchez, Miss .. 

Near Foules, La....... 

Marion, Mich. 


Near Knoxville. Iowa. 

Near Sheflield, Ill.. 

Near Red Oak, Iowa. 

Indian Creek, Nebr. 

Near Washitigtun, Iowa .... 


July 4. IWtG 
Feb. VA. IWtS 
Aug. 20 , ms 

Sept. 1.5.1941 
Jhu. 13,194:1 


Near Corning, Iowa.. 
Near Pringle, Tex.... 


Northern Natural Gas Co... 


Ohio Fuel Qas Co.. 


Near Station No. 22... 

Louisville, Nebr. 

Ellinwood, Kans. 

WasecH, Minn. 

Ventura, Iowa. 

Rosalie, Nebr.... 

Bushton, Kans..... 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Clifton, Kan.s. 

.do... 

IIooi)er, Nebr... 

Fremont, Nebr.. 

Portngj’ 1’ownshlp, Wood County. 

Laurel Township Hocking County... 

Good Hope Towmshij), Hocking 
County. 

Alexander Towmshli), Athens County. 
Marstdlles TownshiiJ, Wyandot 
County. 

Berne Township, FoIrDeld County ,. 
Wikshinglon Townshlii, Jackson 
County. 

Range Township, Madison County.... 
Madison Townshii), Franklin (hiiinty. 
Mifflin Township, Wyandot Count y.. 
Good Hope Township, Hocking 
County. 

Berne Township, Fairfield County.— 
Mifflin Township, Wyandot County.. 
Benton Tow'ushU), Hocking County.. 
Good IIoiH) Towmship, Hocking 

Monrw township, Richland County- 
Mount Gilead Township, Morrow 
County. 

Clear Creek Towashlp, Warren 
County. 

.do..—-- 

Jackson Township, Richland County. 
Chester Township, Meigs County.... 
Benton Township, Hocking County.. 

Waterloo Township, Athens County.. 
Green Township, Clark County. 


Jan. 2n.l«W 
Oct. 2:t.l»40 
Aitr. 

Julv lA, 194.5 
Aug. 10.194« 
Dee. in, 1947 
Mar. IK. 1949 
Afir. 29,1949 
May 10.19.50 
July 2,19.50 
July 11,19.50 
Mar. K, 19.50 
June 12.1940 
Aug. 12,194(1 


June 2:1.1947 
Sept. 6.1947 

Nov. 25.1947 
Feb. 4.1918 
Feb. 8,194K 
Feb. 13,1948 

Aug. 13,1948 
Aug. l('i,194K 
Aug. 29.194K 
Sept. 9,1948 


Nov. 24,1948 
Nov. 27,1948 
Dec. 1,1948 

Feb. 20,1949 
Sept. 27,1949 


Number of 
persons— 

Injured 

Killed 1 
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Coupling failure and emergency sleeve failure due to 8tri|»< 
mining 0 ()erHtinns. 

7 pi|H.‘line weld failur«<s out of :18,000 wolds In the line; and 1 
fraeture in hnckled Joint of pi|)u w'hlle testing after oon.struc- 


I>o. 

Defective pipe. No Are. 

Pirte rujdured by bulldozer by outside party leveling land. 
Had fire. 

Pijw ruirtured by hulldur«r by outside party leveling land. 
No Are. 

2 Joints blew out. 

Li>ak at coupling. 


No. 2 line pulled apart by anchor of Coast Guard cutter. 


2 Joints blew out. 


22 1M|x> became separated ut coupling. 

22 Pl|K> raised and separated at couiding. 

10 No. 4 line. 

10 No. 2 line. Washed out. 

10 No. 3 line. Washed out. 

10 No. 8 Hue. Washed out. 

22 T‘t|N< S(>paralt>d at eou|>ling. 

(») Explosion tiuring eonstrnelion at o»)mpre.ssor station. Wold 
broke. Gas IgniUHl. ('oiisidcruble damage to station. 

24 Severe laTiiination In steel plate. 

24 Iligli water tal»le*-peat and un.smble soll—wnshout at coupling. 
24 Liglitning collapsed pipe* 5 fcH't. west of girth weld. A li5'f«)ot 
.seell«>ti ]»ulled «)Ul of «'Onpllngs n1 etu'h end. 

24 Flood—wasliecl out 80-f<M)t section l)elween 2 eouj»ltngs. 

. Cross-over No. 70. Kxteriml groove cut in w all of 8-lueh bypass 

riser by contractor’s efiulpnient. 

24 Ex(s«.ssiv(> strutii on due to soil stress. ri])e pulled out at 
couplitig. 

20 Bn<ak ottjurred due to groove In inside surfare of pli>e iwrullol 
to longitudinal w'cld. 

20 fHecirolysls («useil by nearby oil w'ell. 

8 Komi gradei struck line. 

20 Flood. 

18 Line split ijiider pressure lest. 

10 Do. 

is Line failed under pressure tost. 

20 Hmak due to corrosion. 

14 Defective weld. 

20 Failun* due to corrosion, 

20 Do. 

2(1 Do. 

10 Break dm to flood. 

10 Weak Joint of pl|»e blew out. 

12 Line blew out 3 times during stress test to operate at higher 
pn'ssure. 

12 Defective Joint of piiaj. 

18 Faulty piiM*. 

10 External corrosion weakened a Joint of pi[)e. 

10 Road eontrnrtor tore bole in line. 

12 Faulty Joint of |)liJO. 

12 Weak Joint failed. 

10 Faulty weld in a Joint of reconditioned pipe. 

10 Faulty piFw. • 

12 External corrosion wcakcjicd plixs. 

20 New construction, blew’ out while under stress test. 

10 Bpiit in t)iiK> oldened. 

12 External corrosion (iausecl a Joint to fail. 

20 New TOnstruetion, blew out in a defective wrinkle bend w’hllo 
under stress test. 

12 Joint of pl|>e failed while under stress test. 
l(i New oonstrucliou under stress tost. Top half of 1 Joint blew 
out. 

18 New construction of reconditioned plixj being stress-tested, 
blew out (1 times. 

18 New construction of reconditioned pipe under hydrostatic test, 
blew out 7 times. 

If) CVmtractor laying new 20-inch parallel lino. 

18 Landslide pulled line apart. 

12 Faulty piston gate botwiam high- and low-pressure systems 
opened and blew out the lower-{>rossure line. 

18 External corrosion at a coal blossom weakened pipe. 

10 Btross testing new (mnsiruction—defectlve pliw rai>tarod. 
RiKX>nditionod pipe U-sed. 

16 Stress testing new construction—break occurred in an ovorbond. 
R(tcondltiono(i plt)c used. 


> No details available. 

> Oomprossor station. 
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Information received conceminff line breaks on intei^etate pipelines as of May 7« Oonttn 


ripclinc company 


Location of line break 


Data of line 
break 


Injured Killed 


SteoT 

li ne 

(lnXe)| 


Comments 


Ohio Fuel Cas Co.—Cou. 


Ptinhandlc Eastern Pipe lilne 

Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp. 


Transcontinental Qas Pipe 
Lilli'. 


United Fuel Uaa Co.. 


United Oas Pipe Line Co.... 
Viririnia Oas Transmission 
Corp. 


Mifflin TowiKslilp, Ashland County... 
Atnundn 'i'uwnship, Fairfleld County. 

riioster 'I'ownship, MoIrs County_ 

Wilson Township. Clinton Cotinty.... 
Troy Township, Wood County_... 


Contralla, Mo.. 

Union County, Ark.... 
Grant County. Ark— 

White County, Ark_ 

pike County, Ind. 

Pulaski County. Ark.. 

Near Seymour, Ind_ 

Near Hatesville, Ind... 


Adams County, Pa. 

JennIuRS County, Ind- 

Craighead County, Ark.... 

NoWe County, Ohio. 

liutler County, Mo........ 

JJo. 

Orjuit County, Ark. 

West Chester, Pa. 

Johnson County. HI. 

MontRoinory County, Pa.. 

El Dorado, Ark. 

Noble County, Ohio....... 

Pula.sk i County, Ark_ 

Perry County. Ohio. 

Near Beallavilk!, Olilo...... 

Near Jasper, Ind. 

Butler County, Mo. 

Nevada County, Ark.. 

Adams County, Pa. 

Near Ouloiiia, N. J.. 


Oran, Mo. 

Wadlcy, Ala.. 


Chatham, Va. 

Little Rocky QiU. N.J.... 

Culp^r, Va. 

Norristown, Pa. 

Near Charleston. W. Va... 
Near QlenviUe, W. Va...... 

Near Harold, Ky.. 

Near Kenova, W. Va.. 

Near Peach Orchard, Ky.. 
Near Clendenin, W. Va... 

Near Beaver Creek, Ky.... 


Near Laynesvlllc, ICy. 

Near Charlestun, W. Va.. 
Near Nltro, W. Va. 


Jan. 25,1660 

Oct. 31.1050 

Nov. 12,1950 
Nov. 21. lOftO 
Dec. 10,1050 

Dec. 8,1040 

May 8,1047 
Jan. 11,1048 
Jan. 17,1948 
Mar. 18,1948 
May 0,1048 
Nov. 10,1948 
Jan. 18,1040 

Feb, 9,1949 
Mar. 4,1949 
Anr. 2,1949 
May 6,1940 
May 18.1940 
May 24,1949 
June 26,1940 
July 15,1949 
Oct. 5,1940 
Dec. 14,1949 
Nov. 25,1948 
Jan. 20,1050 
May 17,1050 
May 10,1950 
July 1.1960 
July 10.1050 
July 15.1060 
Aiir. 8,1050 
Sept. 12,1960 
Spring, 1050 

Jan. 13,1061 
Sept. 20^ 1950 

Nov. 2,1960 
Nov. 2\ 1950 
Nov. 22,1960 
Nov. 23,1950 
May 9,1946 
Doc. 2,1046 
Jan. 15,1948 
Feb. 15,1948 
Apr. 10,1948 
Sept. 3,1048 

Dec. 24,1948 

Dec. 20,1948 

.do... 

_do_ 


(?)8 


Ni'ar Clendenin, W. Va.. 

Dallas County, Tex. 

Hnsel River. Va.. 

Upia'rvlllo, Va. 


Nov. 4.1950 
Doc. 18,1944 
Jon. 14,1948 
Oct. 16,1050 
Oct. 17,1950 


Contractor’s heavy bulldozer damaged line priw to stress test, 
causing lino to fall under pressure. 

Pipe ruptured at 3 locutions during stress test to operate at 

higher presauree. 

Landslide cuusiid coupling failure. 

Stress testing new construction before placing line In service. 
Contractor's bock-hoe excavation ditch skidded in soft bt^ast, 
weakening line, and causing It to pull out of couplings. 

Break in “tee** fabricated at time of original hutallatlon in 1030. 

Nominal damages duo to delectivc pipe. 

Do. 

Do. 

Damage to bnildings wttled for 318,000; due to defective pipe. 
Notniual damages duo to defective plix'. 

Explosion in compreasor station causmg $1,009,000 damages. 
Power failure oanaed fire in compressor station with $200,000 
dornam. 

Norninm damages due to defective pipe. 

Defectivejilpc cnusi'd property damages of $26,000. 

Nominal damages duo to defective tiipo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Explosion blow up cover plutc where men wore working. 
Nominal damages caused by defective pipe. 

5-inch crack in field weld. 

Valve failure. No damage. 

Defective nlw coused explosion with $12,000 property damages 
River eroded causing pipe to pull aiurt. 

Nominal damages duo to defective pipe. 

Explosion ripiied up 34 feet of pipeline. 

Nominal damages. 

Do. 

Corrosion leak. Nominal damage. 

Explosion occurred after hydrostatic testing. 

Line breaks occurred during testing section of pipe between Rar¬ 
itan and Rahway Rivers. 

Failure of dri|>trap. $30,000 damages. 

Serious fires, some people Injured, caused by explosions daring 
testing. Property damage inconsequential. 

Do. 

Do. 

Explosion during line testing caused great property damage. 
Do. 

Line blew out. 

Check valve blew out. 

Cap blew off a header on river crossing. 

Line blew out in Big Randy River. 

Lino blew out between Poach Orchard and Chestnut Gate. 
Lino blew out during pressure test; 1 joint of piiMi. Blew out 
again during test; 1 joint of piiKi. 

Lino blew out liotween Beaver Creek, Boldman, and Betsy 
Lane Hollow. 

Line blew out in Arkansas Branch. 

Line blew out above Bream Bridge. 

Ruction header at Kanawha compressor station blew out. 
Discharge header at Kanawha compressor station blew out. 
T^inn blew out between Uler and Walnut. 

Break caiuseU by split in pipe; nominal proficrty damage. 
Header fnllurn caused by defective pitic. 

Failure of pipe during testing; split 20 feet long. 

Failure of plim during testing; 40 feet blown out of ground. 


1 No details available. 

* Compressor station. 


Metsaf« of Fraitr B. Wilde 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 

OF CONNBCTXCOT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Monday^ May 7,1951 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rbcobo. and include a 
message sent by Frazar B. Wilde, presi¬ 
dent of the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co.. Hartford. Conn., to that 
company’s policyholders. I am so im¬ 
pressed by Mr. Wilde’s grasp of the prob¬ 
lems facing our Nation and his common- 
sense analysis of these problems that I 
would like to have bis views receive wider 
circulation. The letter follows: 

In a discussion of the year’s results at Con¬ 
necticut General, it seems not inappropriate 


to give you our thoughts on the seriotu and 
Important problems of our world situation 
which mean so much to all of us In so many 
different ways. 

The threat to peace and freedom which is 
facing free nations throughout the world Is 
without parallel In modern history. The 
long period of peace hoped for after World 
War n has not been realised, and the situa¬ 
tion has deterlarated to the point where the 
United States and other members of the 
United Nations are Involved in imdeclared 
war to suppress Oommunlst-lnsplred aggres¬ 
sion. ' 

This confronts us with a most dllBoult 
problem. Our aim must be to try to localise 
the conflict and, elmultaneously, to pursue 
every possibility of accon^Ushlng a fair In¬ 
ternational understanding through peaceful 
means. XMplmnacy alone, without adequate 
force behind It, will Inevitably be Ineffective. 
Dictatorships feed on aggression; they re¬ 
spect only armed power and then only If 
they are sure such power will be used. To 
promise that we will use the atomic bomb 
only if the enemy first uses It against us 
would put all of us, military and civilians, 


at a great disadvantage for which there 
seems no Justification. If we are to preserve 
our way of life, we must be prepared to fight 
for it without hesitancy. 

National unity of purpose and action is 
essential. To reach national conclusions we 
do have to have full discussion. Fair 
and Informed criticism Is helpful. Unfair 
and Ill-considered criticism of those charged 
with the operation of our Government will 
only serve to weaken us internally and pro¬ 
mote a lack of confidence in us on the part 
of other free nations throughout the world. 
We should all be prepared to face the Inevita¬ 
ble fact that, whether or not there Is total 
war, the steps we must take will be costly 
ones and will have to be paid for. The suc¬ 
cess we anticipate In securing peace does not 
have to be gained at the expense of losing 
our way of life by permitting it to be de¬ 
stroyed through inflation, inflation is a 
danger which we can .control through our 
actions as Individuals and by supporting 
positive action on the part of our Govern¬ 
ment. 

Because the basic cause of Inflation lies in 
the existence of more effective buying jMwer 
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than the normal value of goods available for 
purchase, the problem has to be attacked on 
both sides. There must be restraints Im¬ 
posed upon buying power and there must be 
an Increase In supply. Wage and price con¬ 
trols may be of some temporary help, but 
they cannot do the Job by themselves. They 
are attacking the effects of inflation, not the 
underlying cause. 

The most effective answer to inflation is 
more production. This answer cannot be 
made Immediately available and therefore It 
must be viewed as a deferred solution. Until 
we have Increased our plant and put the in¬ 
creased plant In operation, we simply can¬ 
not have both guns and butter. Therefore, 
civilian goods must for a while shrink in 
supply. 

We can restrict spending by a severe pro¬ 
gram of tax Increases. This is a vary unpala¬ 
table remedy for all of us. There is, however, 
no escape from It if we wish to control infla¬ 
tion. If we don’t control it. we will pay 
much more in the end through inflated 
prices. 

We can ask our Government to curtail Its 
expenditures, particularly those items in the 
budget which may properly be postponed. 
There are always large sums representing 
projects which might be desirable in times 
of peace but which we don’t absolutely need 
now. We can even ask our representatives 
to scrutinize the military budgets. We do 
not care to take any undue risk of lacking 
the most modern equipment and enough of 
It. The facts of life are. however, that it is 
frequently found that the procurement poli¬ 
cies of the Armed Forces are not so efficient 
that we can relax our scrutiny in that area. 
There is a tendency to overbuy many items, 
which adds nothing to present effectiveness. 
While we want to be completely armed, there 
is nothing sacrosanct in the military budgets. 

Credit extended by lending institutions 
should be restricted because one of the pri¬ 
mary causes of Inflationary pressure is the 
expansion of buying ability created through 
credit. 

There are other steps which should be 
taken, such as scrutiny of the country’s 
agricultural program. Overemphasis on 
agricultural aid, such as excessive parity 
prices and loan values, can be highly infla¬ 
tionary because they affect the prices of 
groceries in the cities which in turn leads 
to demand for higher wages. 

We as Individuals can help the situation to 
a greater extent than many realize. We can 
avoid buying anything which we do not 
actually need now, and resist temptations 
to buy beyond current Income through bor¬ 
rowing and through other credit means. All 
of us who have a hand in production of goods 
can strive for maximum output, and those 
of us who manage businesses can resist price 
increases. We can remember that demands 
for Increased wages without increased out¬ 
put or subsidy from Government will hurt 
all of us—there are no "other people" In our 
Nation. 

Very Importantly, we should all attempt to 
add to our savings programs. When we put 
money Into United States savings bonds, 
savings bank deposits and life Insurance, 
Just that much less money will go into the 
market in competition for the limited sup¬ 
ply of goods presently available. The money 
saved becomes available for financing de¬ 
fense production. 

These steps attack Inflation at the source. 
If they were taken. In sufficient degree, the 
danger would be eliminated, and the disas¬ 
trous Inflation spiral would be stopped. 

There are, of course, those areas which we 
cannot directly control as Individuals, such 
as Government programs, spending, and 
monetary policies, some are Federal. Others 
are State and local. We can, however. In 
our democratic form of government, control 
these areas through government If enough 
of us want to do so. Senators and Ck)n- 


gressmen often maintain offlees in their con¬ 
stituencies for the purpose of finding out 
how the people they represent feel on cur¬ 
rent issues. If this Is the case where you 
live, go to see them. If you cant contact 
them personally, write them a letter. State 
and local offlclalB are almost always avail¬ 
able, or letters can be written to them. Our 
representatives In Government can carry out 
our wishes only If we let them know what 
those wishes are. They will know they have 
our backing in carrying out strong, positive 
measures to combat inflation only If we tell 
them so. 

F. B. WXLDE, 

President. 


MacArthur Before Congreas 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. FRANK CARLSON 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7 .1951 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
written by Rolland Peters, editor of the 
Pratt Daily Tribune, entitled "MacAr¬ 
thur Before Congress.*’ While the edi¬ 
torial was written previous to the gen¬ 
eral’s testimony before the Armed Serv¬ 
ices and Foreign Affairs Committees. I 
think it is most timely. 

The Nation is fortunate in having a 
man of knowledge, integrity, and sincer¬ 
ity at a time when we need leadership 
with courage, character, and conviction. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

MacArtkxtr Before Congress 

History will have to record whether Amer¬ 
ica was right or wrong in whatever direction 
she moves today In her war In Korea and 
her disputes with Russia. General MacAr¬ 
thur has his own definite ideas of what 
should be done; President Truman and Alger 
Hiss' friend. Secretary Acheson, have theirs. 
And Britain has hers. So do the European 
countries. The White House and the State 
Department have, as before, sided with Eu¬ 
rope. They sided in with Europe against 
their own general In Korea, the most experi¬ 
enced military leader of the age. Because 
General MacArthur persisted in airing his 
views the five-star general of 62 years’ ex¬ 
perience in military work was fired by a 
former World War I Infantry captain. 

Yesterday the general went before Con¬ 
gress and once again told the country what 
he thought should be done in Asia. Right 
or wrong, he deserved the attention of all of 
the American people because he was speaking 
then as an American and not as head of the 
Korean forces. But the man who fired him 
was observed to walk to lunch during the 
time General MacArthur was speaking. This 
was the height of discourtesy on the part of 
Mr. Truman toward a man who has done so 
much for the country of which Mr. Truman 
is President. 

The general was most gracious and gentle¬ 
manly throughout his talk. He said what he 
had tu say. He struck a couple of severe 
blows at the Truman crowd, and yet he did 
CO like the gentleman that he is. One of 
the most significant things that be said was 
that his program had bad the approval of 
practically every military person including 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General Bradley 
is Chairman of that Staff. Only 3 days 


ago General Bradley publicly sided with the 
Truman administration in the dismissal of 
General MacArthur in a way that was in¬ 
tended from all indications to humiliate 
the general. 

Perhaps General Bradley oan explain why 
he shared the deposed general’s views and 
then turned over to the Truman aide. He 
owes this explanation to the American peo¬ 
ple. Two points outstand in the MacArthur 
talk. First, it was the speech of a man sin¬ 
cere in everything that he said, and second, 
it was the speech of a man who knows far 
more about the Far East and the military 
than many Harry Trumans and Dean Ache- 
sons put together. 

The welcome to America that is being ac¬ 
corded General MacArthur surpasses any¬ 
thing that has ever before been accorded to 
any one. Back of all this is the American 
people’s appreciation for what he has done 
for America and faith in his sincerity and 
integrity and an expression of disgust over 
the manner in which his brilliant career was 
ended oy a politician who listened to other 
politicians and to foreigners In Europe. If 
the American people had today the faith in 
their administration that they have shown in 
General MacArthur, we would not be as 
confused as we are and we would not be as 
apprehensive as we are. The Trumans of 
Washington have cried "emergency" and 
"crises" so long and so often that people gen¬ 
erally have come to look upon their cries like 
the boy who cried "wolf" when there was no 
wolf. When the wolf appeared no one paid 
any attention to him and the wolf killed the 
sheep. The greatest thing that could happen 
to America today would be for the people 
of America to have an administration which 
they could look to for sound and sensible 
leadership and an administration in which 
they could place their faith. We do not have 
this under Harry Truman, 


Protecting the Bald Eagle 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 

OF OREGON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I am including as part 
of these remarks a letter written by Ber¬ 
nice Marshall, chairman of conservation. 
New York City Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and president of the National Life 
Conservation Society, which was pub¬ 
lished in the New York Times under date 
April 23, 1951. The letter follows: 
Protecting the Bald Eagle—Passage op 

I,Er.TSLATION ADVOCATED TO SAVE BiRD FROM 

Extinction 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Many fine organizations in this area have 
sent letters to Congress endorsing H. R. 1870 
to extend protection to the bald eagle in 
Alaska, which bill was introduced by Repre- 
aentative Homer D. Angel, of Oregon. In 
the House. 

Among them was the New York City Fed¬ 
eration of Women’s Clubs with a member¬ 
ship of approximately 200,000. The support¬ 
ing resolution was passed at a large conven¬ 
tion of the federation. 

The National Life tionservation Society has 
conducted an active campaign in favor of 
this needed legislation. So also have SoroslSt 
mother of women’s clubs; Daughters of Ohio, 
Congress of States, Natural History Club. 
Bronx Women’s Clubs, Washington Heights 
Club, and many other clubs. This shows 
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that a larga number of thinking people are 
alarmed over the awful alaughter our na< 
tlonal emblem In Alaska. 

What small damage the bird may do Is 
certainly not enough to Jtistlfy the bounty 
of $2 on every bird killed. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service office In Alaska reports that 
bounties were paid on 4,320 eagles during 
the year 1060, almost double the 

number for 1040. The bald eagle Is not a 
prollllo bird. Row long does anyone think 
It can survive this slaughter? 

Ai«Mtka wants statehood. She should 
therefore show some respect for our national 
emblem: as we do here in the States, though 
I must confess we were much too slow In 
getting protective measures established. 
Every patrlotlo cltlaen, every conservationist 
who cares about Its survival should get be* 
hind this legislation and tell our represent¬ 
atives In no uncertain terms that the ahame* 
ful killing of the bald eagle must stop. 

Do we Americans want to see our splendid 
country represented on our great seal by an 
extinct Llrd, that we ourselves have extermi¬ 
nated? 

Bnmcs MAaBRSU., 

Chairman of Conservation. New York 
City rederatUm of Women’s Clubs, 
and President of the National Life 
Conservation Sooiety. 

New Yoas. April 23, 1951, 


Ore Rescnres Still Ample 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PBIIMaTI.VAZfU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, all of 
the phony propaganda being dished out 
by the advocates of the St. Lawrence sea¬ 
way to the effect that Minnesota’s iron- 
ore reserves will be depleted in a few 
years is debunked by the following arti¬ 
cle written by Lewis S. Patterson for a 
St. Paul, Minn., newspaper on March 18, 
1951. 

The article by Mr. Patterson follows: 

MiNXfxsoTA's Obx Re s eeves Stxxx Ample 
(By Lewis S. Patterson) 

Just what is the status of the iron-ore 
mining Industry In Minnesota? 

Is the old champion, which for SO years 
has supplied the Nation’s steel mills with 
as high as 80 percent of their raw materials, 
really on her last legs? 

What Is the meaning of Friday’s announce¬ 
ment that in 16 days 66,000 tons of 64- 
peroent ore had been taken out of a new 
open pit near Camp Ripley. 

To answer these questions It Is necessary 
to examine the testimony over the last 6 
years of the experts and oi others possibly 
more interested than expert. 

When it was announced at the end of 
World War H that the State had dug up more 
than a third of a billion tons of ore for 
guns and tanks, there were those who said It 
was best that the people reaUae the old 
champion was about through. And that 
future plans be based on this realisation. 

. Examination today, however, of testimony 
given In a committee meeting here and a 
Federal or State commission there— 
though not decrying the desirability of 
planning—does not bear out the pessimists. 

The facts are that Minnesota today can 
spot any other known ore area in the world 
a billion tons and still walk off with the 
steel crown of the champion. 


In a freight-rate hearing conducted by the 
Interstate Conuneroe Oommisston in Duluth 
In June 1047. it was brought out that the 
Lake Superior r^lon stUl had 2.00OW.00O 
long tons of ore—1,6004W0,000 of it In Min¬ 
nesota. the rest In Wisconsin and Michigan. 
And that 1.600.000.000 tons was said to be in 
the Mesabl, Vermillion, and Ouvuna ranges. 

Shortly after that Dr. O. M. Schwarts, 
director of the Minnesota Geological Survey, 
began flying over the northern pert of the 
State, with his ’’doodlebug’* detector. When 
he had put all the charts and figures to¬ 
gether, he announced on separate oooasions 
that the magnetometer Indicated vast new 
ranges west of the Mississippi never explored. 
He cautioned that drilling and digging 
should be undertaken to determine the 
exact richness. 

The Pacific Isle Mining Co. of Ribbing an¬ 
nounced Friday that it had made such an ex¬ 
ploration In open pit digging between Ran¬ 
dall and the border of Camp Ripley. Below 
60 feet of top earth it ran into ore running 
64 percent In content, compara b le In richness 
to the famed Mssabl. which runs to 00 per¬ 
cent In Its best om. 

Below the 54 percent ore at Randall, min¬ 
ing company spokesmen said, are millions of 
tons of 40 percent on. Mixed with the high¬ 
er grade after washing operations to bring 
up content percentage, they believe, it will 
yield 50 percent ore such as is ShlppMl from 
the Mesabl pits. 

Now back to that 1.500.000.000-ton esti¬ 
mate In 1047. As has been pointed out. that 
was for the three explored ranges—^tha Me¬ 
sabl. Vermillion, and Cuyuna. 

The estimators weren’t thinking of the un¬ 
known quantity west od the Mississippi then 
or of taoonite. 

Yet today Reserve Mining Oo. plans to sink 
$7,000,000 this summer In a taoonite ]dant at 
Babbitt. Minn., up in the Superior National 
Forest. 

So there you have 1047’s 1,500,000.000 tons, 
pliu vast new ranges west of the Mississippi 
plus taconlte. 

Row. then, does' Minnesota compare with 
the much-talked-of fields In Labrador and 
Venezuela? When the excitement of the 
new discoveries there had cooled. It was esti¬ 
mated each area had about one billion tons 
of ore. 

Do mining companies expect to rush there 
for ore? Yea, they say. Do they expect to 
drop Minnesota? No. 

What is the plan, then? This: 

The mining companies have Indicated they 
expect to take some ore from Labrador, some 
from Venezuela, some taoonite, to mix with 
Minnesota’s rich mree. In that way the heavy 
drain on the latter will be cut down. For this 
reason: If there's a war, it might be dUBcult 
to ship from Venezuela and It will be nice to 
know there’s plenty at home. 

Thus, the experts Indicate Mlxuiesota 
likely will still be wearing the crown In the 
year 2000. 


The MacArthv Oofter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 

or suutirozs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7, im 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of April 12 I stated In a speeOh to 
the Congress that the MacArthur ouster 
reflects the people’s worry about our for¬ 
eign poliey. X misSit add that the MAo- 
Arthur ouster also reflects the growing 
conviction In the peoifle’s minds that the 


nets of many of those in the eseeuttve 
hran^ of the Oovemment have aroused 
resentment, not because these acts have 
been Illegal, but because of their im¬ 
morality. 

This latter thesis has been very ably 
presented by Mr. Hal O’Flaherty, direc¬ 
tor of the Chicago Dally News foreign 
scrvioe, In an article published on April 
27,1961. The article is as follows: 

Fbemet 

Calubd Amswee to Mzhk Coat NLnaAia — 

ANOEB at OOVEtWMBMT IMCAX OOMBS OUT 
. ZH PctELic Acts 
' (By Hal O’Flahorty) 

General MaoArthur’z homecoming has 
created an emotional diaturbanoe aoroM the 
Nation that requlrea anatyalB and. If pos¬ 
sible, rational explanation. 

Newmels now abowlng give a connected 
story of the general’s departure from Japan, 
his arrival at Ban Franclaoo and hit appear¬ 
ance before Ck>DgreM. The dramatic quality 
of this warilor'B r e turn is unique. 

Public frenay auch as MaeArthur*8 return 
created cannot be explained simply aa a 
natton's love for a war hero. 

Nor can it be attributed to revtdaion 
against the President, who acted wholly with¬ 
in his xights In firing 

general. 

Around the deeka where news is handled 
a ocnvlotion la growing that the abrupt dla- 
misMl of IflacArthnr la oonneoted In the 
public mind with other acta by the executive 
branch of government that have aroused re¬ 
sentment not because they were Illegal but 
beeauae they were immoral. 

IteoArthur’s dtamtiaal followed cloaaly up¬ 
on the heels of the great debate on the send¬ 
ing ot new divisions to Europe. 

The President unquestionably baa the right 
to order American troops to any place In the 
world, but Oongreas asked whether he bad 
the moral right to do ao. 

According to a decision of the United States 
Bupreme Court In the famoua case of deval¬ 
uation of the dollar, the American Oovern- 
ment, which includes the executive branch, 
has the sovereign power to commit an Im¬ 
moral act. The devaluation was labeled as 
Immoral but not Illegal. 

Fresh In the public mind are the revela¬ 
tions of many other acts ffioaely related to 
the executive branch of Government, that 
were immoral but not lUegal. 

The I0JOOO mink coat deal was Immoral, 
perhaps, but not illegal. 

It was immoral, but not lUsgal to harbor 
6-percsntors in the Whits House; to appoint 
incompetents to Idgh public oOce; to try to 
force Congress to ratify any wish or whim of 
the Exscutive. 

Public memory is not ao short that It has 
forgotten other Exeeutivs acts that were 
plainly Immoral but not Illegal. 

The atten^jt to pack the Bupreme CoTirt; 
the subsidizing of masses of the population; 
tbs substitution of a sham security in place 
of Individual freadcm. 

More rsoently, tbs esecative branch of 
Government haa been engaged m the broad 
decisions regarding tbs conduct of the war 
in EEorsa. 

From June 1960 up to the present mmnent, 
these decisions have bean taken by the Pree- 
Ident. 

It was he who or d ered MacArthur Into 
Korea before the United Nations had voted 
permlaslon. 

Today. It Is the Preeldent with perfunctory 
reference to the united Natlone who Is di¬ 
recting the war la Korea on atrategle lines 
that General MacArthur asserts cannot 
taring victory. 

A^dn, tbs question ariaas aa to vrhelhir 
ft is Immoral bat not Illegal to send Aincrl- 
can foross backward and forward acrom Ko- 
tea with only atalsmata aa the end result. 
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Back of the plaudits for General BCac- 
Arthur may be the desire of common people 
lor some degree of participation in the deci¬ 
sions of Government through a Congress 
that Is a reality and not the relic of American 
democracy. 


Senator Kefanyer’s Stature and Prestige 
EXTEafSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBUtT H. HUMniREY 

or KiMMSSOTa 

IN THB SENATE OF THE X7NITBD STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HX3MPHREY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record and editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Nashville Tennessean of 
May 2 under the caption “He meets the 
challenge.*’ The editorial, which is re¬ 
printed from the Binghamton (N. Y.) 
Evening Sun, pays Just tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Kefauver] for the magnificent 
work done by him in connection with 
the so-called crime committee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Hx Mcrra the Challenos 

The Binghamton Sun modestly claims to 
be the only up-State Republican newspaper. 
In politics we have always been stanchly 
Republican. But of late years we have been 
greatly troubled by a challenge which has 
arisen In this Nation—an ugly, formidable 
challenge which transcends party politics. 

This challenge is whether clean, honest, 
decent government shall survive, or whether 
blg-tlme crime, blg-tlme corruption, and 
unscrupulous uses of public offlce—aided 
by public apatby—shall go on poisoning 
the lifeblood of America until It is too late 
for help. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, a Democrat, of 
Tennessee, has courageously and resolutely 
stepped forth to meet that challenge. In 
this great fight he deserves the grateful sup¬ 
port of every newspaper and every decent 
citizen, regardless of Democrat or Republican 
Party affiliation. 

Throughout the Nation there has been of 
late a growing public uneasiness, and feeling 
of disgust and distrust, over the many 
startling revelations of "boodle” politics In 
Washington-—of Immoral use of high public 
offlce, of the "legal” plundering of public 
funds, of a cynical lack of frankness (even 
good faith) by the Government toward the 
people, even in such important matters as 
foreign policy. The public is beginning to 
feel that It has not been told the truth by 
the Government—^that the Government to¬ 
day holds too many men of low principle In 
high places. 'When the people lose their 
faith in the integrity of their Government it 
becomes Indeed a grave and dangerous sit¬ 
uation for democracy. 

Amid the whole sickening mess of broken 
public trust, of blg-tlme crime and its hide¬ 
ous partner, corruption. Senator Kefauver 
stands out like the highest peak of his own 
Tennessee mountains—not just as an able, 
fearless, determined Senator, but also as a 
symbol of the hopes and best Ideals of all 
good cltlsens who want to save America. 

The Senator has dramatically shown the 
country that something must be done, and 
can be done. He is fu rni s hing the neces¬ 
sary leadet^lp. By intelligent and skillful 
use of publlci^. radio, and television he has 
successfully dramatised the sordid picture 
of blg-tlme crime tad corruption, and driven 
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the shocking lesson home to the decent cltl- 
sens of every omnmunlty. 

Senator Kefauver has proven to the Amer¬ 
ican people that clean, hcmest. decent gov¬ 
ernment can be had—^but only If public opin¬ 
ion demands and Insists on It. By his own 
resolute courage and honest effort Senator 
Kefauver has performed a great public serv¬ 
ice not only for the people, but also for the 
United States Senate because he has so force¬ 
fully demonstrated that the citizens of this 
country can still have faith that the Senate 
can be relied bn to rise above party ties and 
political expediency to fight such an Internal 
national menace as we now face. 

Senator Kefauver Is a great American, a 
great Senator, and a great man. We wish 
we could add also that he Is a great Republi¬ 
can. But Tennessee being what It Is politi¬ 
cally, he probably would not be in the Senate 
If he were Republican—^whloh would be 
something of a national calamity. So New 
York and all the other States. Republican or 
Democratic, are mighty grateful to Tennes¬ 
see for giving Estes KBFAxnrER to the United 
States Senate. 

We fervently hope to hear more and more 
of Senator Kefauver taking a leading part In 
national affairs In the future. He is young, 
able, strong, honest, and fearless. God 
knows that Is the kind of leadership Amer¬ 
ica—and the world—^needs today. 

Shall We Bomb Maacharia?—View of a 
Top Anthority 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, real¬ 
izing that the ultimate decision regard¬ 
ing war in Asia may well affect the lives 
of seven or eight million American boys 
and reach into practically every home in 
the country, I am including with this ex¬ 
tension of my remarks the views of Lt. 
Qen. Robert L. Eichelberger. General 
Eichelberger was commander of the 
Eighth Army from 1944 to 1948 and par¬ 
ticipated in the New Guinea, New Brit¬ 
ain, and Philippine campaigns in the Pa¬ 
cific. In addition, he was commander of 
occupied forces in Japan during 1946-48. 
General Eichelberger, who was born In 
Urbana, Ohio, was one of the thousands 
of sons of the Buckeye State who made 
an indelible mark for themselves in the 
Pacific theater durirjg the last war. 

His article in Newsweek magazine fol¬ 
lows: 

SKAU. We Bomb IdAWCHURiA?—V iew of a Top 
A uTHoamr 

(By Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, U. 8. 
Army, retired) 

Since the Chinese intervention in Korea 
last fall. It has been my fixed conviction that 
Mao TSe-tung must have received certain 
promisee from Stalin before committing his 
troops against the United Nations In Korea. 
In the last analysis, Mao was entering an 
undeclared war ^(aliut the United States. 
It is bard to believe that be would have taken 
such a step unless assured of Russian sup¬ 
port should the conflict be broadened beyond 
Korea. 

We don’t know what commitments the 
Soviets have made to Mao. But we do know 
that they are in a position to give the Chinese 


support—disguised or otherwise—with air 
power, with submarine, and with troops. 
And we do know that the treaty of mutual 
support between China and Russia can be 
invoked to provide a legal basis for such sup¬ 
port. So far. however, the Russians seem to 
have been reluctant to supply much aid to 
the Chinese, except for the Sovlet-bullt 
planes which dart across the Talu and back 
again. The Chinese ground forces appar¬ 
ently have little or no Soviet equipment. 
But the appearance of Russian tanks In the 
ground fighting could make a great difference 
and the intervention of Red planes over the 
battlefield and of Red submarines against 
our supply lines could be decisive. 

'What action on our part would bring about 
Russian Intervention? It is my belief that 
bombing the Red bases in the privileged 
sanctuary of Manchuria would cause the So¬ 
viets to enter the war In Korea and that 
this would also probably herald the begin¬ 
ning of the third world war. Certainly prep¬ 
arations are being made, not only for de¬ 
fending Manchurian bases but also for put¬ 
ting a Red air force in Korea. This Is proved 
by the construction and improvement of air¬ 
fields all over Northern Korea. 

What would be the effect of Soviet air In¬ 
tervention only (leaving out of consideration 
the submarines and ground forces)? First, 
take the lads doing the fighting. Fo doubt 
they resent the fact that we are not able to 
bomb across the Yalu and hit the enemy 
where he comes from. But, at the same time, 
these lads have been spared being bombed 
and strafed as they fight against superior 
numbers. Since December our battle losses 
have been consistently lower than those of 
the enemy with consequent Improvement in 
all ranks In Immediate battle contact. All 
this might be reversed If the enemy had air 
support. 

Second, take the effect of Soviet Inter¬ 
vention against our own privileged sanctn- 
ary—Japan. Throughout the Korean war 
the Japanese have realized all too well that 
we have been fighting tbelr fight across the 
Sea of Japan. They have natural fears In¬ 
spired by the presence of powerful Red forces 
on the Island of Sakhalin and on the Asiatic 
mainland. Most Japanese now hope for an 
early peace treaty, Including the right of 
rearming ground forces for the defense of 
their own shores. The Japanese need time, 
above all, to build their defenses on land 
and to coordinate them with the air and 
sea defenses which we will provide. 

Third, take the matter of time Itself. Is 
It on our side? A few days ago It was my 
privilege to visit the plant where the world’s 
fastest global bomber Is made. I left with 
the hope that we can hold off the third 
world war by every legitimate means until 
that assemoly line and a hundred others can 
produce the war material which wlU deter 
the gentlemen of the Kremlin from total 
war or spell defeat for them If they force 
war upon us. 


Waf the Decartelhatum Program in 
GermaBy Sabotaged? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ADOLPH J.SABATH 

OF XLUMOIR 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks on the failure of decartelization 
of cartels and combines In Germany, I 
Include a short statement and article 
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i^owlng how our own representatives 
have failed to carry out the provisions 
of the Potsdam agreement in effecting 
decartelization. There is no doubt in 
my mind but that certain of our big 
corporations have connections and are 
Interwoven with these cartels and are 
responsible for the failure of the decar- 
tellzation program. Not only will the 
failure of the program cost our country 
millions and millions of dollars, but I 
also feel that within a few short years 
these cartels will be directed against the 
best interest of our country. I respect¬ 
fully urge that the membership read my 
statement and the article which I have 
included. 

The reservoir of world-wide good will 
toward the United Ctates is now being 
gravely threatened during these days of 
International crisis. To conserve that 
good will and to strengthen our tics with 
our most reliable friends abroad, is the 
surest way to enhance freedom’s battle 
against totalitarianism. 

While it is my firm conviction that the 
democracies must be strong militarily, 
the American people would be misread¬ 
ing the lessons of history if they laid un¬ 
due stress on the military factor with¬ 
out giving prime consideration to moral 
and economic factors which must in the 
long run determine the future of the 
free world. Are we applying these les¬ 
sons of history as regards Germany? 

Powerful voices have placed a pre¬ 
mium on the rebuilding of Germany’s 
military potential as though this were 
the key to peace and the strengthen¬ 
ing of the free world. How else can 
one explain the complete failure to 
thoroughly denazify Germany? The 
retreat from the original policy to root 
out those aggressive elements that 
caused so much ruin and misery to the 
world was recently dramatized by the 
decision of the American High Commis¬ 
sioner to conunute the sentences of 89 
leading German war criminals includ¬ 
ing that merchant of death, Alfred 
Krupp. All of these criminals had re¬ 
ceived fair trials. Their cases had been 
reviewed by General Clay. He found no 
reason to grant clemency. Yet the 
American High Commissioner helped 
pave the way for the return to power of 
these powerful Hitlerite forces. 

Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor, who was 
chief American prosecutor at the Nur¬ 
emberg trials, in denouncing the McCloy 
commutations said: 

We are engaged today in a mortal struggle 
to suppress the menace of communism in the 
west and undermine its freezing grip on the 
east. By these commutations we have added 
a powerful new weapon to the Kremlin's 
propaganda arsenal and it will not be long 
before we feel the sharpness of its edge and 
the power of its thrust. 

Among those whose sentences were 
commuted were the criminals responsible 
for the Malmedy massacre where hun¬ 
dreds of American OI’s were murdered 
though they had been taken as prisoners 
of war during the Battle of the Bulge. 
In the cases of Maj. Gen. Otto Ohlendorf 
and Lt. Gen. Oswald Pohl, who, together 
with their henchmen, were responsible 
for the extermination of millions of peo¬ 
ple, the American High Commissioner, 
while lenient in some instances, ad¬ 


mitted that Pohl and Ohlendorf could 
not receive any special treatment. 
Their guilt was too patent. Yet these 
murderers, through legal ruses, are en¬ 
deavoring to thwart Justice. 

American leadership in world affairs 
cannot rest on political expediency. We 
cannot bargain with the former enemy 
by whitewashing their crimes and re¬ 
storing the alleged honor of the German 
soldier without at the same time forfeit¬ 
ing our right to speak for the free world. 
Indeed, it is my considered Judgment 
that political bargaining with the Ger¬ 
mans can only increase their contempt 
of the Allies and in particular of the 
United States. It is sheer folly to be¬ 
lieve that the Germans are wedded to 
the west as opposed to the east. There 
is nothing in German history which 
proves that the Germans have been a 
bulwark of western civilization. On the 
contrary, they have been the Instigators 
of all recent wars. They are completely 
dedicated to the Pan-German dream of 
Deutschland Ueber Alles. 

They will gladly bargain with the west 
as they are doing today and extract 
one concession after another, but when 
the chips are down who will dare to say 
that we will find them as a bulwark 
against communism? The Nazi-Soviet 
pact of 1939 should be a stern reminder 
to those who play fast and loose with 
America’s security. To strengthen Ger¬ 
many’s war potential and to enable her 
to regain economic mastery over E^irope, 
would seriously undermine our position 
in the world. 

The peoples living on the periphery of 
Germany including our allies, have a 
deep-rooted fear and suspicion of Ger¬ 
many. These attitudes are not transi¬ 
tory. They are rooted in the history of 
the past 100 years. Shall we sacrifice 
our most reliable friends in Europe for 
short-term expediency? This is the 
question that must be answered by the 
American people. 

The sharp deterioration of our posi¬ 
tion in Germany and the consequent 
strengthening of Communist propaganda 
is seen by the abysmal blunders with 
regard to the smashing of the German 
cartels and trusts. Everyone in Europe 
knows the predatory character of these 
huge giants which provided the bone and 
sinew of Hitler’s war-making power 
and tried in every way to hamper Ameri. 
can production during World War n. 
They were slated to be broken up and 
their rulers were to be prevented from 
ever again holding positions of economic 
power. But as with denazification and 
the war crimes trials, powerful influ¬ 
ences have succeeded in sabotaging the 
decartelization program. As early as 
1948 former Secretary of the Army 
Royall assured the American people that 
the pernicious cartels in Germany had 
been abolished. But as late as October 
14, 1950, the United Press reported as 
follows: 

The retiring chief of the United States 
Marshall plan for Germany said today that 
the Western Allies have failed to break up 
the huge cartels that helped Hitler wage war. 

"The program of decartelizing and decon¬ 
centrating West German industry has not 
been successful so far," Robert M. Hanes said 
in an interview. "Practically no German 


Industry has been decartellzed or decon¬ 
centrated. • • • 

“Cartel-smashing has been attacked bit¬ 
terly by West German industrial and govern¬ 
mental leaders, Including Chancelor Ade¬ 
nauer.** (From UP, Frankfurt, October 14, 
1960.) 

How can one explain the fact that the 
huge trusts and cartels in Germany are 
still thriving? Was it by sheer chance 
or ignorance on the part of those who 
were responsible for decartelization? 
The record shows this not to be true. It 
is In this connection that I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to insert in the Record, 
an article entitled ‘*Was the Decarteli¬ 
zation Program Sabotaged?” This arti¬ 
cle appeared in Prevent World War in, 
a bimonthly magazine published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
m—Part I, November-December 1950. 
This article cites personalities and goes 
into great detail with regard to the de¬ 
cartelization debacle. 

Anyone who reads this article cannot 
help but come to the conclusion that the 
decartellzatlon program was sabotaged 
by a preconceived plan foisted upon our 
military government by powerful cartel 
figures In the United States. The fail¬ 
ure in decartelization is a clear mirror 
reflecting how far we have traveled 
away from our original policies in Ger¬ 
many. It is a warning to all Americans 
that the sacrifices of World War II were 
in vain. In inserting this article I want 
to say that I have every confidence in the 
work of the Society for the Prevention 
of World War m which is sponsored by 
men and women motivated by the high¬ 
est sense of patriotism. The society’s 
work in keeping the American people in¬ 
formed is a tribute to their understand¬ 
ing of the issues and the grave responsi¬ 
bilities facing our Nation today. 

Only last week I read reliable reports 
of the ever-growing power of the Nazis. 
Then, this morning, came press dis¬ 
patches of two elections held yesterday, 
one in Germany and the other in Austria. 
In both, Nazi-like parties gained large 
numbers of votes, 11 percent in one elec¬ 
tion and almost 20 percent in the other. 
Our failure to press the decartelization 
program has encouraged rather than dis¬ 
couraged the enemies of democracy to 
return to power. The article follows: 

Was thk Dxcabtbx.xzatxon Program 
Sabotaqsd? 

PROrZLB MO. 1: RICHARDSON BRONSON 

Richardson Bronson became chief of the 
decartellzatlon branch of military gov¬ 
ernment In 1947. During the war he was 
an Army colonel ferrying troops across to 
Europe. 

He began his military government work 
as deputy I. G. Farben control officer. In 
which position he was subordinate and re¬ 
sponsible to James 8. Martin, chief of de¬ 
cartelization. Bronson had no training In 
antitrust work, although he was a lawyer; 
and was very frank In stating to his sub¬ 
ordinates that his background had been with 
big business and that his sympathies were 
there too. 

Bronson became I. G. Farben control of¬ 
ficer In which position he developed a plan 
for turning over the various units set up 
under I. G. Farben breakup plans to Ger¬ 
man trustees who would administer and run 
the properties until finally disposed of to 
new and independent owners. The series 
of ''Independent" units which Bronson set 
up were legal fictions, since they were in 
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fact nelthar unHi nor lndepen<lMit8. llie 
■ebeme waa a temporary stop-gap to take the 
pressure off the persistent demand for posi¬ 
tive aotlon. 

Although Bronson was administratively 
responsible to Martin, in reality he took his 
orders from his superiors in the Economics 
Division, Lawrence Wilkinson, Oen. William 
H. Draper, Jr., and eventually Phillips Haw¬ 
kins. In common with his superiors, he was 
unalterably opposed to breaking up and de- 
ooncentrating German combines, and never 
concealed his antagonism to the program of 
the decartelhsatlon branch. While still sub¬ 
ordinate to Martin, Bronson told Johnston 
Avery and Creighton Coleman, assistant 
chiefs of the branch, that he was glad he 
had nothing to do with decartellzatlon, 
since he had always been on the side of 
big business and did not believe in breaking 
up German combines. 

The principle behind the establishment 
of “Independent" units to replace the Farben 
combine was the policy that these units 
should not be bigger than were absolutely 
necessary to carry out efficient production. 
It would appear that this principle was not 
adhered to. Actually, the biggest plants of 
Fftrben were grouped into one unit imder a 
single trustee. All of the plants in Hoechst, 
for example, were placed xmder one trustee 
and operated as a unit. The Hoechst com¬ 
plex constitutes one of the biggest pieces of 
Farben property. The aim was not efficient 
production, but to safeguard the interests 
of the former owners of Farben who, through 
their Influence, both on the Americans and 
on the German trustees, were able to pre¬ 
vent any dismemberment of the cartel. The 
trustees of these units were trusted func¬ 
tionaries of the company, many of them 
former high Nazis, who were retained in their 
positions because of their alleged know-how. 
These trustees knew how to cater to Ameri¬ 
can occupation authorities In order to ac¬ 
complish their alms of safeguarding their 
property from liquidation. 

Bronson conducted long conferences with 
various officials In search of a formula which 
would circumvent the Allied Control Coun¬ 
cil Law 9 seizing I. G. Farben property. 
This concerned the method whereby owner¬ 
ship would be transferred to new owners. It 
was a convenient piece of Juridical maneu¬ 
vering to which Bronson offered no opposi¬ 
tion. The whole history of the liquidation 
of Farben clearly shows that the top officials 
did very little to carry out United States 
policies. And this also applies to Bronson. 

The net result of Bronson’s tenure as I. G. 
Farben control officer was the gradual emer¬ 
gence of the old power of the Farben cartel, 
with production policies imder nominal di¬ 
rection of the American officials, but actually 
In the hands of the same crowd which guided 
Farben throughout its nefarious history. 

The turning over of the German chemical 
Industry by John J. McCloy to the Germans 
was only the logical consequence of an exist¬ 
ing state of fact. 

The fact that former Na 2 si 8 were back in 
control of Farben was admitted by Bronson's 
colleague, Myron 8. Maupln. who was ap¬ 
pointed by Bronson to succeed him as Farben 
control officer when Bronson moved up to 
the position of decartellzatlon chief. 

Maupln was little concerned with the 
breaking up of the Farben empire. Testify¬ 
ing before the Ferguson committee, Maupln 
admitted that many of the present officials 
of Farben were former Nazis and Justlfled 
their employment on the grounds that all he 
was Interested in was production, and those 
Nazis knew how to produce. 

With the announcement that the "inde¬ 
pendent" units of Farben would not be sold 
to the public as originally planned, the final 
step was taken by the American occupation 
In abandoning plans for the elimination of 
this source of resurgent economic power of 
the German cartels. 


When Phillips Hawkins moved up from 
assistant chief to chief of decartellzatlon 
he picked Bronson to succeed him. Bronson 
and Hawkins were close personal friends— 
Bronson was best man at the latter’s wed¬ 
ding—and the fact that Hawkins was the 
son-in-law of Draper, the military-govern¬ 
ment economic adviser, was particularly at¬ 
tractive to Bronson. 

Hawkins selected Bronson for the job of 
decartellzatlon chief, because he could rely 
on Bronson to follow his orders and hew the 
line. As an administrator of the program. 
Bronson showed a lack of interest in break¬ 
ing the cartels. The promises made to his 
staff to undertake any particidar action were 
never kept. He always sought reasons for his 
lack of action. Bronson would call for the 
submission of proposals against a particular 
combine, but after receiving them would 
completely Ignore them, while the staff would 
be involved In some internal reorganization 
or shifting of responsibility. A favorite 
technique for avoiding action would be the 
shifting of the responsibility for recommen¬ 
dations from one staff member to another. 
Projects such as the Bosch and Siemens de- 
concentratlon orders went through innumer¬ 
able Individuals, each obliged to review the 
data and come up with some new recom¬ 
mendation. Proposals for deconcentrating 
the Slemenswerke, the giant electrical trust, 
for example, were ready as far back as 1946. 
Yet more than 2 years later, Bronson assigned 
an entirely new set of Individuals who did 
not know the material to undertake a new 
study of the combine. 

Bronson never fought for any part of the 
decartelization program, and when he was 
publicly accused in March 1948 by 19 mem¬ 
bers of his own staff of revising basic United 
States policy, he failed to Justify his posi¬ 
tion. Nor did he try to defend United States 
policies before his superiors who used him to 
promulgate this arbitrary change of policy 
without any explanation whatsoever. Quite 
the contrary, Bronson told the staff to be 
"good soldiers" and obey their superiors. 
Martin, however, fought bock and defended 
the United States interests. 

Bronson’s testimony before the Ferguson 
committee shows his true character. He af¬ 
firmed to the committee the possibility of 
deconcentrating the Henschel locomotive 
combine although he himself earlier had in¬ 
formed the staff that Henschel was not to be 
deconcentrated. 

Bronson’s performance before the Ferguson 
committee is an example of the man’s ability. 
As described by Francis Laurent, one of the 
assistant chiefs of the branch, Bronson, "be¬ 
cause of his poor memory and lock of un¬ 
derstanding of the Issues was not well quali¬ 
fied for the conduct of negotiations, and was 
unwilling to compensate for his shortcom¬ 
ings. While work on the Henschel case was 
in progress he undertook to conduct negotia¬ 
tions with his British opposite but did not 
ask the persons who were familiar with the 
case to accompany him. On two occasions 
he brought back reports of agreements which 
were at variance with reports which came to 
us from the British side. The resulting dis¬ 
agreements were extremely embarrassing." 

In testifying before the Ferguson commit¬ 
tee, Bronson gave a misleading picture of 
the results of the work of the decartellzatlon 
branch. Thus, in December 1948, he told the 
committee that the decartellzatlon program 
had reached a point "where It could go in 
either direction." that no fait accompli had 
been put over. He made these assertion i 
in the face of known facts that back In 
March 1948. General Clay bad already jetti¬ 
soned the whole decartellzatlon program. 
. with his famous "rule of reason” theory un¬ 
der which heavy German industry was prac¬ 
tically exempt^ from any decartelization 
action. 

In a letter to the Fergucon committee, 
dated March 81, 19419, Bronson attempted to 


defend his record and told the committee 
that hearings on Bosch, the great auto ac¬ 
cessory combine, were being finalized. The 
record of the Bosch case does not bear this 
out. Under orders of Olay, he had removed 
from the Bosch recommendations its vital 
parts dealing with the planned severance of 
the Blsemann Co., which was Bosch’s chief 
competitor before it was swallowed up by 
Bosch In 1984. Bronson ordered Elsemann 
to remain a part of the Bosch combine. In 
addition, Bronson, acting under Hawkins’ 
instructions, changed other sections of the 
Boech determination order, particularly the 
patent and foreign subsidiaries parts. ’The 
net effect of these changes was to allow 
Bosch to retain control over its patents and 
to permit Bosch to reestablish Itself as an 
international cartel. 

In connection with Bosch's efforts to re¬ 
gain Its international cartel position, Bron¬ 
son. unofficially, conducted many private 
conversations with a General Wilson, who 
was acting as Bosch’s representative In Ger¬ 
many. and who was the head of the Inter¬ 
national Products Trading Co., which the 
Bosch combine established In Switzerland 
for the purpose of building up Bosch’s for¬ 
eign exchange, without the embarrassment 
of submitting their dealings to the scrutiny 
of military government. The contract 
signed with Bosch by the IPTC was executed 
with Bronson’s approval after consultation 
with Hawkins. The Bosch-IPTC contract 
was a clear violation of military government 
law 56 of decartelization. It is typical of 
Bronson’s conduct that in discussing this 
deal between Bosch and Wilson before the 
Ferguson committee. Bronson expressed an¬ 
noyance at Wilson for "barging" into his of¬ 
fice at all times and "interfering" with the 
work of the decartellzatlon branch. Not¬ 
withstanding the Illegality of Bronson’s ac¬ 
tion in pushing through the contract, not¬ 
withstanding all of the actions Involved in 
watering down and making the Bosch de- 
cartellzation ineffective. Bronson Informed 
the Ferguson committee in March 1949, that 
everything was getting along fine with re¬ 
gard to the decartellzatlon of Bosch. 

Bronson’s role In furthering the contract 
between the International Products Trading 
Corp. and Bosch was prejudicial to United 
States interests. 

In the case of the Slemenswerke. Bronson 
told the committee that the whole Siemens 
question was being examined by the United 
States-Unlted Kingdom Bipartite Board. He 
accused other witnesses before the commit¬ 
tee of not knowing the latest achievements 
of the Decartelization Branch. 

He didn’t tell the committee that this 
was the nth time the deconcentration of 
Siemens, the electrical combine, was being 
considered and that nothing would come out 
of this consideration, for the simple reason 
that he knew that no action against Siemens 
would be undertaken. 

In his statement to the committee. Bron¬ 
son pointed to the abolition of the business 
licensing laws of the German State Govern¬ 
ment as one of his major achievements, but 
he did not tell the committee that the en¬ 
forcement of the regulations abolishing 
licensing was practically nonexistent and 
that the slight criticism leveled against the 
German officials was hardly calculated to 
force these officials to carry out the Military 
Government policy on licensing. 

He pointed to the fact that the Germans 
were considering fair-trade legislation. Such 
legislation has yet to be passed. Nowhere 
does Bronson point to the major failures of 
military occupation In carrying out the de- 
cartelization program. He says nothing 
about the Henschel case even though he 
himself had told the committee several 
months earlier that some action on Henschel 
was contemplated. 

Or take the case of the United Ball Bear¬ 
ing Works—the VKF combine. This was a 
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Swedish aflhlate of SKP and represented a 
virtual monopoly In Germany, with the ex¬ 
ception of a small Independent concern— 
Kugellager Fischer. Since the United Ball 
Bearing Works was a forelgn-owned com¬ 
pany, Military Government dismantled the 
Fischer plant as part of the reparations pro¬ 
gram, thus creating a complete monopoly for 
VKP. 

The decartelization staff, therefore, pre¬ 
pared a series of recommendations for de- 
concentratlng VKF. Under pressure of the 
Economics Division headed by Wilkinson, all 
action on VKF was suspended and a solu¬ 
tion was offered which consisted of having 
VKF turn over to Kugellager Fischer some 
of Its obsolete machinery for the production 
of ball bearings. On specific instructions of 
Wilkinson, Bronson held off all action to de¬ 
concentrate VKF, although this firm would 
have remained a monopoly within the mean¬ 
ing of law 66 even after the turning over of 
machines to Fischer. Subsequently, Gen¬ 
eral Clay killed all action on VKF. 

The same pattern of action can be dis¬ 
cerned In relation to other combines. Bron¬ 
son would tell his staff one thing and proceed 
to act In another way behind their backs. 

Notwithstanding this record. Bronson had 
no compunction In telling Creighton Cole¬ 
man, a member of the decartelization 
branch, that he knew more about decarteli¬ 
zation than anyone else. 

The above record speaks for itself. Let the 
reader Judge for himself, too. 


More About the Kotyn Masiocre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MXCHXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 7,1951 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con¬ 
gressional Record, I Include therein 
copy of a letter from F. Shackelford, De¬ 
partment Counselor, Department of the 
Army, to Gov. John Lodge, of Connecti¬ 
cut. 

This letter, written on April 21. 1951, 
deals with a subject which is something 
of a mystery to the American people. It 
follows: 


Apeix. 21. 1951. 


Hon. John Lodok, 

Governor of Connecticut, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Mr Diar Govxbnor Lodox: Your letter of 
March 12, 1951, to the Secretary of State 
has been forwarded to the Department of 
the Army so that we may give you the 
Army’s comments on those portions of the 
article by Julius Epstein, enclosed with your 
original letter, which primarily concern the 
Army. 

The Army has been unable to uncover any 
evidence which indicates the specific person 
who “locked up” or had custody of this docu¬ 
ment. I should prefer not to reveal the name 
of the stenographer to whom Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Van Vliet dictated his report 
since she is naturally upset by the pub¬ 
licity which had been accorded this episode 
with which she had no coxmection aside 
from transcribing the report. However, 
if you think her name will serve any useful 
purpose, I shall be glad to furnish it to you, 
preferably on a confidential basis. 

No copies were made or retained of the 
report apparently for the reason that it was 
believed to be of primary interest to the 
State Department alone. 


General Blssell has stated as his best rec¬ 
ollection that the report was informally 
passed to Mr. Lyons or Mr. Holmes of the 
State Department. There Is, however, no 
record of this transaction and If a record was 
made or If there was a letter of transmittal 
or a receipt, none of these can be found. 

With reference to the documents entitled, 
“Facts and Documents concerning Polish 
Prisoners of War Captured by the U. S. S. R. 
During the 1939 Campaign’’ and “Supple¬ 
mentary Report on Facts and Documents 
Concerning the Kat 3 m Massacre,’’ they were 
given to General Blssell when he was attach^ 
in London by Lieutenant General Kukiel, a 
member of the Polish Government in Lon¬ 
don. General Blssell forwarded them by 
letter dated December 1. 1947 to Gen. Tel¬ 
ford Taylor, who at that time was in Europe 
as Chief of Counsel for War Crimes. General 
Taylor in turn sent these documents to G-2 
on August 4. 1949, Just prior to his relief 
from active duty. These documents were not 
and never have been classified by the Army, 
but have been handled on a classified basis 
because they were labeled “For private cir¬ 
culation only’’ when received from the Polish 
Government in London. The confusion In 
the Identity of these documents resulted 
from careless research and Improper label¬ 
ing of these Polish documents by two civilian 
employees of the Department of the Army, 
who have been reprimanded for this careless¬ 
ness. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you 
in connection with this matter, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours. 

F. Shackklford, 
Department Counselor. 


The MacArthur Controversy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OP CONNSCTICTTT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I was 
greatly interested to see that two great 
and influential Catholic periodicals of 
national circulation. Commonweal and 
America, have come out in support of 
the President’s policies in the contro¬ 
versy with General MacArthur. The rea¬ 
soning of these two publications on the 
MacArthur issue is very cogent, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the editorial entitled "The 
MacArthur Ouster," from the April 21 is¬ 
sue of America, and the editorial entitled 
"No End in Sight?" from the April 27 
issue of the Commonweal. 

There being no objection, the editori¬ 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[FVom America of April 21,1951] 

THE MACARTXrOR OT78TXR 

From almost any angle you look at It, the 
storm now swirling around General MacAr¬ 
thur is deplorable. What remains of our na¬ 
tional unity Is in danger of being destroyed 
by the supercharged lightnlxxg flashes of 
emotion generated by personal and political 
partisanship. We discern but one hopeful 
ray In the Ughtnlng-rlven clouds: If the con¬ 
troversy can be brought under control and 
carried on calmly on the basis of the issues 
Involved, It may become the last great debate 
^on United Btates foreign policy 


’The one Herbert Hoover touched off 6 
months ago, apparently settled by the Sen¬ 
ate’s troops-to-Europe resolution of April 4, 
dealt largely with our policy for Europe. Our 
far-eastern policy, or lack of It, was not for¬ 
mally debated In the Senate. The MacAr¬ 
thur incident, for better or worse, has made 
such a discussion Inevitable. We can only 
hope that It will be productive of a renewed 
national unity. 

Already, as Walter Llppmann observed in 
the curious case of Senator Taft, there is 
confusion as to what General MacArthur 
meant in his now celebrated letter to Con¬ 
gressman Martxn. The General, as the 
columnist pointed out, wanted more than 
permission to bomb Red China’s Manchu¬ 
rian bases and to use the Formosa forces of 
Chlang Kai-shek against the Chinese main¬ 
land. The General wanted permission to 
wage all-out war against China. Contend¬ 
ing that the global conflict with communism 
has already begun, the General argued that 
It could be won by defeating Bed China. 
The way to save Europe, he wrote In effect. 
Is to defeat communism in Asia. 

That Involves an almost complete reversal 
of our present policy. The United States 
and Its allies have long since decided to con¬ 
centrate on Europe while diverting the 
necessary minimum to prevent a Communist 
sweep In Asia. The fundamental Issue Is 
therefore clear-cut. Shall the United States 
abandon its present efforts to safeguard Eu¬ 
rope and devote Its resources chiefly to a 
full-scale war with Red China? 

Those who Join General MacArthur in an 
afRrmatlve answer to this fateful question 
should not overlook these considerations; 

1. If we decide to Join the Issue in Asia, 
we shall have to go it alone—oxir Atlantic 
allies, the Aslan-Arab nations and the 
Latln-Amerlcans will not support us. 

2. Attacking China in the belief that the 
USSR will not come to her aid is not a calcu¬ 
lated risk—It Is the wildest sort of gamble. 

3. Our big strategic bombers, on which we 
now rely to deter Russia in the West, will be 
relatively Ineffective In China. If we con¬ 
template using them for atomic bombing, 
let us reflect that such bombing would have 
little military value, would Infuriate all Asia 
and might invite Russian retaliation. Thus 
there is no hope of a short and cheap war. 

4. Our long-neglected tactical air force is 
still woefully unready for a major conflict. 

6 . Even if Russia did not Intervene In 
China, she would be powerfully tempted to 
take over an almost defenseless Europe, In¬ 
cluding Britain, acquiring thereby tremen¬ 
dous war-making potential. 

6 . If we tempt Russia into a war for which 
we are still unprepared offensively, we shall 
expose our people to destruction, since our 
home-defense system, both military and civil. 
Is pitifully Incomplete. 

7. As the President emphasized In his ad¬ 
dress to the Nation on April 11, our present 
policy Is designed to avoid world war III. 
’Though It may fall. It furnishes a hope lack¬ 
ing In the MacArthur approach. 

If these considerations are put forcibly 
to the American people, we believe that the 
last great debate will not be prolonged as 
Its predecessor was, and that our people, 
finally satisfied that we are on the only 
cotirse open to us, will then settle down to 
the supreme task of ensuring their security. 

[From the Commonweal of April 27, 1951] 
No End xn Sxoht? 

Shortly after General MacArthur was dis¬ 
possessed of his Pacific oonunand, and while 
the resulting uproar was still nmnlng at 
high tide throughout the country, the gen¬ 
eral’s supporters gave v4nt to their anger by 
badgering the President, demanding to know 
what he planned to do next in Korea now 
that he had removed MacArthur, who had 
become, in the eyes of fnaixy American nem- 
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piper mden, the pitemel iod protects 
flguii of ittU-Oomnunlit law ind or««r in 
tlw Vir iMt. U iMM i troabteecoM quee- 
tlon to aek Mr. Truman because, as everf* 
one knew, there eppeered to be no end in 
Mght for the war In Korea, it seemed then, 
as it still does, that things might go on there 
forever as they are now, with the Chinese 
feeding baittallons of Asiatic manpower to 
the watting muaales of UM guns and with 
nslthar side able to aooomptlah Its objec¬ 
tive; under these oondltlans the United 
Nations would be unable to restore order and 
establish the conditions of political Inde- 
pmidaioe throughout the whcde of Korea, 
while the Chinese would be unable to push 
us off the peninsula. Qeneral HacArtbnr, 
so his followers srgued, at lesst had an end 
In view; be was willing to extend the Korean 
War to the rest of Asia and fight the show¬ 
down battle there. 

Behind the general’s reasoning In this 
matter was his opinion that “the Commu¬ 
nist .oonsplrators have elected to make their 
play few global conquest** on the battlefields 
of Asia, and we Should, therefore, **Jaln the 
issue thus raised** In Asia. To the President 
and his military advisers this advice of Mac- 
Arthur’s was, and is, highly questionable be¬ 
cause they feel that at this time Asia Is really 
the secondary front and Is being used by 
Russia as a deliberate decoy: an examination 
of the broader issues Involved in the Korean 
war leads one to understand the very sound 
reasoning which compelled the President to 
reject MacArttaur*s view. 

Like the Berlin blockade and the recent 
war In Oreeoe, the Korean war has, of course, 
to be looked at as a local Incident In a geo¬ 
graphic sense only; In every other way It Is 
an international affair, one episode in the 
over-all struggle between the Soviets and 
the free world. There la, really, no perma¬ 
nent solution to the Korean war on a local 
level: there may be a local victory or a stale¬ 
mate. as there was in Berlin and in Greece, 
but the underlying and all-pervading world 
tension will not be dissolved by this local 
decision alone, any more than It was dis¬ 
solved by wbat happened In Berlin and In 
Greece. 

coax OP non 

It Is necessary, then, to keep an over-all 
strategy in mind at all times and not to let 
any one local Incident get out of band and 
distract attention from that strategy. Our 
over-all plan, worked out over the past 5 
years. Is largely based on a serious weakness 
in Russia's ability to wage a world war against 
the West: That weakness is her lack of suffi¬ 
cient supplies of two of the most vital raw 
materials of war—steel and oil. The western 
plan Is to do everything possible to keep 
Russia weak In those oommoditles as long as 
we can and to build up our strength In the 
meantime to such a point that the Soviets 
will not risk a world war. 

Now Russia can gst both oU and steel 
when she wants them in neighboring coun¬ 
tries, and It so happens that to do this the 
Soviet military machine will have to face 
westward, because the oil is in Iran and the 
steel Is in the German Ruhr. But here the 
West holds the trump cards at the mo¬ 
ment. Because of the Atlsntlo Treaty alli¬ 
ance at nations, we have—or we will have 
in comli^ months. If the Atlantic prepara¬ 
tions go forward speedUy—air bases in Eu¬ 
rope and In the Mediterranean from which 
we oould. in the event of a world war. blast 
the oU fields, the Ruhr. and. most Impor¬ 
tant of all. the faulty lines of raU and road 
communications between tbsas points and 
Russia, thus denying the Soviets the very 
steel and oil supplies they would be seeking. 

Since It is quite obvious that wbat the 
Soviets need and want most of all at this 
time lies In the European sphere and not in 
toe Sir Baet, the admlnlstratkm. in the In- 
terrts of oonoentratlng our dcronsive 
strengt]. lu the West where It Is needed most. 


has btmA Its foreign policy primarily on the 
Atlantic Treaty, hoping to preserve the hard 
odre of our defense and of our atriklng power 
in Europe and In the Near Bast, and hoping 
at the same time to cripple Russia’s ability. In 
terms of oil and steel, to wage a world war. 
Our Intention le In tola way to forestall a 
world war altogether by making it too great 
a nak for Russia to take. 

Tin OXXAT SECXSION 

We know now that General MacArthur did 
not approve of this strategic plan; under 
his command, the local aspect of the Korean 
war was getting out of hand, so far, at least, 
as our over-all strata was conoemed. Mao- 
Arthur’s policy would have meant diverting 
much more of our power to Asia, a diversion 
which. In the minds of the President's mili¬ 
tary advisers, would have left us desperately 
weak in Europe and in the Mediterranean, 
consequently making It Immeasurably easier 
for Russia to move against Iran and Ger¬ 
many in quest of the oil and steel with which 
she might eventually wage total war againat 
us. Russia would then have won the great 
advantage of having asoursd the resources 
she needs while spreading our defenses thin 
around the world, and we in turn would 
have committed the blunder of not having 
concentrated our power In the one most de- 
clslve theater of war. 

Such. In its broadMt scope, Is the back¬ 
ground of the present dispute between Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and the Government; this 
is also the background of the recent foreign- 
policy debate, set off by the Republicans, on 
the question of whether or not to make 
Europe the first line of defense. In Korea, 
the administration Itself created the for¬ 
eign-policy Issue anew lor the Republicans 
because It had a hard but necessary decision 
to make: It had to limit the war to Korea, 
whatever toe military disadvantages. In order 
to preserve our over-all strategic plan for re¬ 
sisting Russian warm conquest. 

It wss a hard dsclslon to make becaxise In 
local terms there Is no end to ths fighting in 
sight. But that does not mean that we are 
not working toward any end at all; as In 
Berlin and Greece, If we hold on resolutely 
In Korea, we may very wtil force the Soviets 
and the Chinese to come to terms, because 
where global strategy Is conesrned we will 
have held tight to our bargaining advsntagea. 
We will. In other words, have forced the 
Soviets to negotiate or to give up the fight, as 
they have dona before, because they will 
have been maneuvered Into too dangerous 
a position, as they have been before. 

MOT nixmABui 

If, as an end to the war In Korea, we look 
on this prospect as a distant end Indeed. It 
Is only because we have forgotten, or never 
fully realised, what we have given Up service 
to. which Is, that toe struggle sgalnst Soviet 
oommunlsm wlU be a long and terribly hard 
thing for aU of us, whether we believe In the 
Insanity of an aggressive, atomic massacre or 
a steady and strong resistance combining all 
the spiritual, military and material resotucea 
we have, in the hope that a nonviolent solu¬ 
tion can In time be found. 

It may be that our hope of averting world 
war in by limiting the war In Korea will 
not prove successful. That Is something 
that Is' not entirely up to us. After all, 
what we are trying to do In Korea Is an ex¬ 
traordinarily difficult and delicate Job; we are 
trying to defend the moral principle of col¬ 
lective security sgsinst unlawful aggression 
without provoking an atomic war. In thla 
regwrd wo believe It Is utterly misleading to 
say. as Senator Taft said too other day, that 
|Mr. Truman) **has involved us In a major 
war which today has no ptarpoae whatso¬ 
ever.** We do not agree with the Senator 
that an invtolabls moral right—the right of 
collective aecurl ^ - can be worth fighting 
for In June but la not worth fighting for in 
i4>ril. 


The war in Korea must, then, be seen sa 
part of our over-all foreign policy, which Is 
designed with a very definite end In mind: 
and that is. to forestall world war in. with¬ 
out abandoning our moral rights and with¬ 
out appeasing Russia; we are trying to do 
this by concentrating our power at the point 
of maximum effeotlvenew In Europe, while 
at the same time upholding the moral 
framework in the United NaUons In Korea. 

No one can absolutely guarantee the suo- 
oeas of this or any other foreign policy In 
meeting the complex and crushing situation 
laolng us now. but certainly the present 
policy Is the most reasonable one open to 
ua and the beat hope of maintaining the 
peace; as Plus XII said only recently, we 
need to remember that “nothing la lost by 
peace, everything can be lost by war." 

And that, In the last snslysls. Is what sU 
the MacArthur controversy comes down to. 
To have taken the general’s advice about 
using “maximum counterforoe” in China 
would have led almost Inevitably to world 
war in, whatever he may say now about 
limited measures and limited risk. To Mr. 
Truman and his advisers, world war III Is 
not Inevitable and so they have decided to 
limit the war in Asia, hoping to limit war 
everywhere while we still have the chance 
to do so by following resolutely the strategy 
decided upon. 

We support the President wholeheartedly. 


Four Hnudrod Reds Needle Vete To Stir 
Riots 

EXTENSION OP REliiARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

OF BUCHIOAN 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATTVEB 

Monday, May 7,19St 

Mr. XX>NDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the CoNCRxssiONAL Record a state¬ 
ment appearing In the Detroit Times* 
Detroit, Mich., of August 20. 1949, show¬ 
ing conclusively the design and technique 
of the Communists to destroy our coun¬ 
try and way of life. Here a former Com¬ 
munist, John T. Pace, tells the story in 
unmistakable language which everyone 
can understand: 

How 7,000 Bonus MAacHXBS Wxax Duped: 

400 Reds Needle Vets To Sna Riots 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

OENTsavn.LE, Tenn., August 20.—Hoping 
for bloodshed and violence, the Communist 
Party agents working within the ranks of the 
bonus marchers used every Red Fascist trick 
to get President Hoover to oall out the army 
in 1982. 

And when he did and Qeneral MacArthur 
put down the Communist bid for revolution 
without firing a shot, Red Fascist wrath was 
directed against these two great Americans— 
a raging “smear** campaign that has lasted 
for almost two decades. 

John T. Pace, now a deputy sheriff In tble 
quiet Tennessee town, but In 1882 a Com- 
muulat leader of the left-wing section of 
the bonue march, said: 

**I was told over and over again how much 
Stalin was Interested In this oampeign.*' 

The ex-Gommunlat. after recalling he ar¬ 
rived In Washington in Jime as leader of 
IXXIO veterans from the Middle West, said: 

“Although X had been named by the Com¬ 
munist Party as leader of the left-wing 
group, I did not make a move without con- 
aultlng Emmanuel Levine. 
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“Even before X lead the marchere Into 
Washington, I bad been told by my Conunu- 
nist superiors that Levine was the boss. 

“The first day I arrived in the Capital, I 
was told to report to Levine in a secret office 
he kept in the city. I was given ample funds 
for cabs and other expenses.” 

RKVOLimON THX AIM 

“Levine, a veteran Communist agitator, 
told me Moscow regarded this bonus march 
as a real propaganda opportunity to bring 
about revolt and hatred against President 
Hoover. 

“Levine said the 'veterans have some Pas- 
cist misleaders who don’t want violenco— 
your Job is to keep them stirred up and our 
party must take over.* *' 

Pace said a Communist International rep¬ 
resentative in New York was in daily touch 
with Levine and that Levine told Pace: 

"Here's your chance of making a name for 
yourself with Stalin." 

Accoi'ding to Pace, lievlne kept a scrapbook 
of newspaper stories and photographs of all 
Communist rioting. Said Pace: 

“The scrapbook was a record of our agi¬ 
tation and was sent to Moscow to show Stalin 
what we had done. 

"We had only about 400 Communists 
among 7,000 veterans, but we controlled every 
action. 

"Two hundred communist from New York, 
some veterans. Joined us. At Levine's com¬ 
mand, I led a delegation of several hundred 
Reds down Pennsylvania Avenue to seize an 
abandoned Government building near the 
Capitol.” 

niOVOXK THE COPS 

"Under Levine’s direction, we planned this 
seizure carefully. We knew that it was il¬ 
legal but. when I brought up this point, Le¬ 
vine said 'we’ll provoke the cops and get some 
action.’ ” 

"What kind of action?" I asked. 

"He looked at me sternly and said, 'Com¬ 
rade Pace, in every revolution some workers 
must die.' 

"Levine said the 'Cl rep’ (meaning the 
Moscow agent in New York) wanted violence 
because President Hoover would then be 
forced to call out the Army. 

"Once the Army steps in, well have a full- 
scale revolution going,” Levine told me. 
"That will provide excellent propaganda 
against Hoover and we can agitate from 
coast to coast and recruit thousands of vet¬ 
erans to the party.” 

After Pace’s group had seized the Govern¬ 
ment building. Levine told Pace to lead 
marchers into areas which had been ruled 
"out of bounds” by police. 

These areas invaded by the Reds Included 
the White House. 

Pace continued: 

"Levine instructed me: 'Keep picket lines 
around the White House. Make speeches 
denouncing Hoover. Get yoiurself arrested. 
It will all make good publicity.* “ 

ZNSnaXD VIOLENCE 

Meanwhile, Pace kept in touch with his 
subordinates in the ranks of the Red section 
of the "Bonus Expeditionary Force," as it 
was called. He said: 

“We sent Communists into Anacostia flats 
where several thousand legitimate veterans, 
led by W. W. Waters, an antl-Red. were 
camped. 

■ "They did not want violence, so Levine 
told me to provoke it. I sent Communists 
into their ranks with orders to throw bricks 
at cops and even at our own Red marchers 
to provoke trouble. 

^ • “Waters didn't fall for our Communist tac¬ 
tics, but we did succeed in bringing over 
several hundred of the legitimate veterans 
to our building. We recruited some of them 
Into the party.** 

‘ Pace said Levine also ordered continuous 
propaganda among the veterans “about the 


Soviet rule and how the Bed asmy was the 
best army in the world." 

Parades, demonstrations, and minor riots 
were organized each day. Pace said, and 
added: 

AT WKZTB HOTTSa 

"The Communists drew up a program that 
ran like clockwork. So many were to be 
arrested each day. We were to defy police 
efforts to evict us from the buildings we had 
seized. 

“I led demonstrators in front of the White 
House and. after the police had warned me 
a dozen times, I was arrested. 

"Levine had told me such an arrest could 
also be utilized for propaganda. X spent 6 
weeks in jail and the Communists stirred 
up a national campaign of martyrdom on 
my behalf. 

“I was in Jail when General MacArthur 
drove the Beds out of the Government build¬ 
ings, but word was sent to me through Com¬ 
munist agents that the Moscow 'rep' was 
proud of me and would meet me in New 
York when I was released." 


MacArthar’t Forthright Tettimony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or NEW TORX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdayt April 25, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that every patriotic American 
can fully agree with the views expressed 
by David Lawrence in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 7, 1951. Under 
leave to extend, I am inserting Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s remarks: 

MacAhthux Testzmont Callep answer 
TO Charqes or Critics 
(By David Lawrence) 

Washincton, May 6.—A breath of fresh air 
has swept across the country in the person 
of a man who, without bitterness or rancor, 
rises above the petty and the Irrelevant to 
state honestly his convictions on a highly 
controversial subject of national policy. 

What General MacArthur has accomplished 
by his 3 days of testimony and by his 
ready submission to cross-examination is to 
put the whole question of otur military policy 
In a true perspective. 

Not a word of resentment did he express 
against the President or any one else. He 
brushed aside with a simple statement of 
facts the many misrepresentations of his 
position which critic have flung at him. 

Nobody can truly claim the right to state 
General MacArthur’s position hereafter un¬ 
less he has read the ISO.OOO words of testi¬ 
mony covering the three days of hearings. 

■TATES WHAT HE BELZEVES 

This correspondent has read every word of 
it and is amazed at the number of things 
that have been written about the general or 
his proposals which simply are not true. 
The atmosphere here is so surcharged with 
political tactics and with the polemics of 
partisanship that it is refreshing to And a 
spokesman who, without regard to how his 
renutrks Jibe with the speeches of Republican 
or Democratic leaders, in the "great debate" 
of recent weeks, states with candor and 
frankness what he reaUy beUeves. 

I People may differ as to whether he has the 
right proposals and whether they should be 
ad(q)tki but. after reading the testimony, 
one is more puzriled than ever that the Pres¬ 
ident shoiUd have listened to the smears of 


the “palace guard" and tried to destroy the 
reputation of one of the world’s greatest sol¬ 
diers, if not one of her most dyziamic states¬ 
men. 

The same man who wrote out in longhand 
on his plane the historic speech to Congress 
and then read it without glasses, the same 
man who, though 71 years of age, sat for 9 
hours a day for three successive days and 
faced a barrage of questions from the Sen¬ 
ate’s best interrogators won spontaneous 
praise from Republicans and Democrats in 
the committee. The tribute by Senator 
RznsELL, of Georgia. Democrat, chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, at the 
end of the flnal session on Saturday, is sig- 
niflcant. He said: 

“General MacArthur. I wish to state to you 
that the 8 days that you have been here with 
us are without parallel in my legldative ex¬ 
perience. I have never seen a man subjected 
to such a barrage of questions in so many 
fields and on so many varied subjects. I 
marvel at your physical endurance. More 
than that, I have been profoundly impressed 
by the vastness of your patience and the 
thoroughness and the frankness with which 
you have answered all of the questions that 
have been propounded.” 

TRZBUTE TO MAC ARTHUB 

"We have certainly drawn freely on your 
vast reservoir of knowledge and experience, 
not only as a great military captain, but as 
a civilian administrator of 80,000,000 people.” 

One wonders how such a man could have 
been summarily dismissed. One finds no¬ 
where in the official record the slightest evi¬ 
dence that he disobeyed a military command 
or failed to fulfill the highest traditions of 
our military service. One wonders if Presi¬ 
dent Truman will not be inspired when he 
has read all the testimony to show the same 
courage that he showed when he apologized 
to the Marines for an Intemperate remark. 
For the Instinct to redress a wrong is the 
mark of coiuage and spiritual understanding. 
General MacArthur cannot be restored to his 
qommand, of course, but the unworthy man¬ 
ner by which he was abruptly relieved can 
still be expunged from the record by an act 
of Christian atonement. 


CommuDist Smear of General MacArthur 
^ Bonuf March—Leader Exposes Red 
Smear 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or SnCHZGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein excerpts from the Detroit Times, 
Detroit, Mich., of August 29. 1949, con¬ 
taining a statement of the deliberate and 
well-planned smear by the Communists 
of former President Hoover and General 
MacArthur. 

Every American should read the Com¬ 
munist technique used to divide and 
conquer America. 

The excerpts follow: 

Bonus March Leader Exposes Red Smear 
OF Hoover 

(By Howard Bushmore) 
CXNTBRVZLLE. TENN., AUgUSt 27.—A 17« 
ysar-old smear campaign against former 
President Hoover and General MacArthur to¬ 
day was branded a Communist plot by the^ 
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one AM In the United States who knows 
eoAidete Inside stbsy. 

Be U John T. Ptoe, soft-spOkeh native of 
Tennessee hUl oountrjr who was commended 
by the Oommunlst International for his 
revolutionary leadership of the bonus march 
dn ^Vashlngton in 1982. Be was a Detroiter 
at the time. 

It was Pace, a secret CSommunlst Party 
member, who was assigned by lidsoow to 
whip up a propaganda campaign of hatred 
against Mr. Hoover and General MacArthur 
after the march had e n de d. 

Using the technique of the “big lie’* long 
befora Hitler and Goebels copied the device 
for Hail purposes, the Communists accused 
Mr. Hoover, our only living ex-Presldent. and 
General MacArthur of killing World War X 
veterans. 

Pace, a wiry little man who twice was ar¬ 
rested for his inciting to riot during the 
days of the bonus expeditionary force, la now 
a solid eltieen of this drowsy little com¬ 
munity, 

MOW mEPUTT SRBXVr 

He is a deputy sheriff, hard-working 
farmer, and chairman of the Amerloaniam 
department of the American Lqslon in the 
county. 

Pace Is no longer a Commxinlst. He quit 
communism 8 years after the bonus march 
and since that time has battled the Reds as 
sealously as he once served their cause. He 
sasrs: 

’T feel responsible, in part, for this often- 
repeated lie about Hoover and General Mao- 
Arthur. 

“I’ve never told this story before, but 
I think it’s about time, and the only reward 
I want is the knowledge all veterans and 
everyone will know the truth about two great 
Americana. 

“X led the left-wing or Communist section 
of the bonus march. 

“It was ordered by my Red superiors to 
provoke riots. 

WAMTID aLOOMKXD 

“I was told to use every trick to bring 
about bloodshed in the hopes that Hoover 
would be forced to call out the Army. 

“The Communists didn’t care how many 
veterans were killed. 

“I was told Moscow had ordered riots and 
bloodshed in hopes that this might set off 
the revolution. 

“My Communist bosses were Jumping for 
Joy on July 88 when Washington police killed 
one veteran. 

“The Army was called out the next day by 
President Hoover and didn’t lire a shot or 
kill a man. General MacArthur put down a 
Moscow-directed revolution without blood¬ 
shed and that’s why the Commimlsts hate 
him even today.” 

Before Pace and the Communists moved 
in on the “BEF” at Anacostia Flats along 
the Potomac, the “bonus march” was an 
effort by American veterans to win what they 
considered Just and reasonable demands. 

Later Pace continues; 

“When the bonus march first started, the 
Commtmist Party's official line was to ig¬ 
nore it.” 

nr nmoxT TBXir 

*T was In Detroit when the movement first 
spread. 1 had moved there a few years be¬ 
fore from Tennessee and Joined the Oommu¬ 
nlst Party in 1981. 

“In those years, the party’s national mem¬ 
bership was about 8,000, most of them aUens. 

“Beeause I was a native American of old 
southern stock, the Beds Jumped at recruit¬ 
ing me when I fell for their line about the 
Communists being able to solve the depres¬ 
sion problems. 

“Burly in 1982 when veterans started their 
demands fat a bonus, the Communiste 
sneered at them and called them reactionary. 

“However, when the veterans In Wayne 
County scheduled a bonus march on city 


hall, the district committee of the Commu¬ 
nist party called an emergency meeting to 
discuss t^ situation. 

“I was a member of the district committee 
and I agreed the Communists should Infil¬ 
trate the veterans and take over the cam¬ 
paign. 

“Some of the other Beds were against this 
plan, arguing that the veterans were ’Fas¬ 
cists.’” 

XXM LXAD MASCH 

“However, five of us were given permission 
to take part in the legitimate veterans’ dem¬ 
onstration at dty halL 

“We five Communists tocdc over the march 
and I made a speech at city hall, urging all 
veterans to register for a bonus mar6h on 
Washington. 

“More than 400 signed up. X was named 
the commander of the march. 

“The Detroit Communists were Jubilant at 
my success and wired national headquarters 
In New Ymk for further orders. 

“The answer came back for me to lead the 
veterans to Cleveland where the party would 
have other delegations ready. 

“I was to rep^ by long distance phone to 
a secret number in Washington to ’Comrade 
Levine.’ 

“I was given a podtotful of money and told 
to go ahead. 

“So about 500 Michigan veterans imder the 
leadership of five well-heeled Communists 
took over a freight train and headed Bast. 

“The Communist Ttojan horse of the 
bonus march was on the move.’* 


MACAxTHtni Crrxs Snvxcx or Bzvoai or Ssibae 
Informed that The Detroit 'nmes was ex¬ 
posing the 17-year-old Communist “smear** 
directed against him, Gen. MacArthur today 
cabled from his Tbkyo headquarters; 

“I shall read the projected articles with 
much interest. Any action taken to tear 
down the facade of communistic hypocrisy 
and expose the insidiousness of its smear 
technique and vlclotuly false propaganda is 
a distinct service to the American people. 

“OxmauL MAcAxTHint, 
**Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers,** 


A Man’t Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ORIM HARRIS 

or ASKAN8A8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTATIVBB 

<. Monday, May 7, lOat 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
times in the history of any people when 
their security, survival, and actual exist¬ 
ence are tested in every phase of their 
lives. The strength of a nation is deter¬ 
mined by the true characteristics of its 
people. The moral and ethical code is 
recognlEed as the characteristic which 
gives strength to us as a Nation and 
people. 

in these trying and troublesome days, 
it is only appropriate that we as a Nation 
and people strengthen our moral and 
spiritual life as we emphasize more and 
more the importance of the character of 
our people and the high standards we 
must maintain as a Nation. We are re¬ 
lated more and more that our basis 
of strength and existence had its origin 
with those qualities of the founders of 
this Nation. 


A striking and impressive discussion 
on one of these truly traditional charac- 
tei’isties was given by Col. T. H. Barton, 
chairman of the board of the Lion Oil 
Co., in a recent issue of that company’s 
monthly publication. As this message is 
so appropriate and realistic in our per¬ 
sonal and national life, under unanimous 
consent. I include in in the Ricokd as a 
part of my remarks: 

A Mam’s Wosd 

“His word is St good ss his bond.” Back 
in grandpa's day that was an oft-heard 
phrase. It described a man of good reputa¬ 
tion—a man whose integrity and moral rec¬ 
titude were unquestioned—a man of stature 
in the matter of personal ethics. 

It was not unusual in grandpa's day for 
two men of good reputation to close an im¬ 
portant business deal on the strength of a 
clearly stated, verbal understanding of each 
man’s responsibUitles. In those days a firm 
handshake and the momentary meeting of 
two jMdrs of level eyes cemented a contract 
more firmly than any written document ever 
devised. 

How often do we hear that phrase applied 
today? Seldom, if ever, I daresay. It seems 
that the “positive” phrase, affirming man’s 
Integrity, has given way to a “negative” 
phrase of admonition. Who, today, has not 
been advised always to “read the small print” 
in a legal paper? 

I deem this trend from “positive” affirma¬ 
tion to “negative” admonition as significant 
and dangerous. The trend is significant be- 
caiUMs it denotes a departure from the sound 
ethical standards of grandpa’s time which 
indicates, In turn, a weakening of our indi¬ 
vidual sense of moral code. 

Such a change Is dangerous because the 
weakening or dissolution of the moral or 
ethical fiber of a man or a nation can lead 
only to destruction. Bead your history 
books and learn for yourselves what hap¬ 
pened to the Roman. Greek, and other great 
civilisations when the people of those na¬ 
tions became morally corrupt. 

We are living In an age of great confusion 
and uncertainty, but there have been many 
such eras In the world’s history. Wars and 
economic upsets have come and gone and 
will come and go again and again. New 
wonders of science will continue to alter the 
pattern of our lives, as they have in the past. 
These things are not too Impmtant in the 
over-all scheme of things. It is Important 
that we realise this one fact: If we, the 
people of America, hope to survive and to 
maintain our position as the most advanced 
nation In all history, we must never for any 
reason permit a degeneration of our indi¬ 
vidual integrity or a weakening in any 
manner of our standard of natonal ethics. 
Our standard of ethics, based on Christian 
morality, and as practiced individually and 
collectively. Is the strong fiber from which 
all of Oiur success as a nation and as a 
people has been woven. 

Let the ethical standard—our morality— 
deteriorate and our Nation will come apart 
at the seams Just as surely as the Kingdom 
of Judah disintegrated thousands of years 
ago when It failed to heed the same warning 
that rings in our ears today. 

Let each of vm cast from our mind the 
idea that success depends on “reading the 
small print” and return again to grandpa’s 
standard of Judging our fellow man and of 
living our lives on the basis of a man “whose 
word U his bond.” i 

Let us resolve collectively, that the ethical 
stature of our Nation shall be strong and 
sound in the eyes of the rest of the world,* 
to the end that, through our Nation and its 
example, peace and happiness shall prevail 
on this earth. 
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Moscow Thanks Bonuseer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

or MZCKIOAM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^ May 7 .1951 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Ric- 
ORD, I include therein a statement ap¬ 
pearing in the Detroit Times. Detroit, 
Mich., of August 30.1949. 

For the first time in two decades a 
former Communist, who was a leader in 
the bonus march on Washington, tells 
the inside story of this Moscow-inspired 
Incident. 

Let every American read this confes¬ 
sion of this former Communist leader of 
the delegation from Detroit. Mich., which 
made up a part of the bonus march. 
After doing so, he will understand the 
design of Russia, even before we recog¬ 
nized that government, to divide and de¬ 
stroy the United States. 

The article follows: 

Moscow Tranks Bonuskis 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

, . CsNTBSVUJJC, Tbnn., Augzut 30.—^Ths cur¬ 
rent Ckzmmunlst “smear** of former President 
Hoover and Oeneral MacArtbur—an attack 
echoed by New Dealers, pinks, and Russla- 
flrsters for 17 years—ori^nated In a secret 
Bed meeting near Union Square In New York 
City In August 1033. 

' At that meeting, the leader of the left- 
wing section of the bonus march was com¬ 
plimented for bis successful ‘‘revolutionary 
activities" by the representatives of the Com¬ 
munist International. 

' And this veterans* leader was then sent by 
Stalin’s agent on a well-financed national 
tour to spread hatred against Hoover and 
Cleneral MacArthur. 

ZN JAn. OURZNO lUOT 

John T. Pace, now a deputy sheriff and a 
violent foe of the Communist Party since he 
quit the subversive group In 1935, tells for 
the first time of this Moscow-directed smear. 

In an exclusive Interview, the former Com¬ 
munist said: 

*'I was In Jail when the other Communists 
deliberately led a riot against the Washlzig- 
ton police who attempted to evict them 
from a Government building they had 
seised. 

"From other Communists 1 learned that 
the Reds had thrown bricks at the oops, used 
clubs on them and, in self-defezzse, the po- 
lla« fired, killing one veteran who, Ironically, 
wasn't a Coizununlst. 

"Then President Hoover ordered out the 
Army and told General MacArthur to drive 
the Reds out of the building and back to 
Anacostla Flats." 

Pace said that before he had been ar¬ 
rested. Exxzmanuel Levine, his Red boss, had 
declared: 

"We want the President to call out the 
Army—then we'U have a real revolution 
going." 

PLANS AUtTPsnr 

"But MacArthur did the Job without fir- 
Izzg a shot and, acting under Mr. Hoover’s 
Instructlozis, prevented any violence," Pace 
recalled. 

"That sent the Communists at each other’s 
throats, for our orders had been to provcdce 
all the violence possible." 

Pace, Immediately after he was freed, was 
ordered to New York. He said: 


"I was told to come to an address near 
Union Square. It was a highly secret meet¬ 
ing and plenty of the big-shot Communists 
were there, Including Browder, Foster, and 
Stachel." 

(Earl Browder, former secretary of the 
Communist Party, William Z. Foster, present 
chairman of the Reds; and Jacob Stachel, 
now educational director of the Cozzzmxmlst 
Party.) 

PIAXBXD BT KZORXa T7P 

"Levine and I made reports on the bonus 
march and our work in Washington." Pace 
continued. 

"Then a squat, dark-haired man was In¬ 
troduced to us as the *CI rep’ (Communist 
International representative). 

"‘This man complimented me for my work. 
Speaking with a thick Russian accent, he 
said Moscow was pleased with my working- 
class leadership. 

“He told me that Cl wanted me to make 
a national tour, speaking in every State to 
agitate against President Hoover and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

"This Moscow agent said I was to refer 
to Mr. Hoover as ‘the mtirderer of American 
veterans’ and MacArthur as ’the tool of the 
Fascists.’ ’’ 

Pace said he had no doubt of the "Cl rep’s" 
Infiuenoe, for Foster. Browder, and the rest 
of the big shots were scared to death of him 
and kept saying "Yes.* comrade" and almost 
bowed to him. 

The Moscow agent. Pace added, told him to 
stress the fact that the troops had been 
responsible for killing veterans. 

"I knew that MacArthur’s men didn’t fire 
a shot, but I had at least ozze commissar 
with me during all my speaking tour to see 
that I followed Izzatructlozzs," Pace said. 

“The *CI rep’ also told the party leaders 
to arrange my speaking torn under the aus¬ 
pices of the Workers’ Bx-Bervlcemen’s 
League, a Communist front group." 

CLXVBLANZ) MXXTZNO 

Pace said he made the tour and arranged 
for a convention of Red veterazis in Cleve¬ 
land that fall. He continued: 

"Almost every day I received Instructions 
from New York to call Mr. Hoover and 
General MacArthur every name In the book. 

"The list of names ranged from ‘Fascist 
murderers’ to 'Wall Street butchers’ and 
some unprintable ones. 

"The Communist press Joined In the cam¬ 
paign. Hundreds of thousands of pieces of 
literature against President Hoover and Mac¬ 
Arthur echoed the line of the 'Cl rep.’ 

"1 have never seen such an active smear 
and even at tho time a devoted Communist, 
I got a little sick of the lies that appeared In 
this propaganda." 

OROAZnzXB NXW MABCK 

At party orders. Pace called a convention 
Of the league in Cleveland that fall and 
organized a second bonus march on Wash- 
In^on, under complete Communist control. 

"This failed miserably but it carried out 
the smear of Mr. Hoover and MacArthur,’* 
Pace said. 

"However, Coznmimlst leaders told me the 
campal^ was successful. 

"They were happy when the parlor pinks 
took up the smear agalzzst the two great 
Americans and even today the Reds boast 
that the propaganda drive of 1983 carried on 
by the Communists turned the Nation 
against Mr. Hoover." 

BACaU ROOVXB AOHON 

Now active In the American Legion and a 
speaker before dozens of patriotic groups, 
Pace said: 

"On the basis of my personal experience, 
Z want to repeat again and again that Mr. 
Hoover took the ozily step he could have 
taken to avert a bloody revolution right here 
In Washingtozi. 


"And General MacArthur. by evicting the 
Reds without flrlzig a shot, took the wind 
out of the Red propagandists who had 
ordered me to provoke bloodshed and vio¬ 
lence. 

"Sven today we find such prominent per¬ 
sons as Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt echoing the 
old Communist propaganda against these 
two great Americans. 

OZrrBSCABTZD BIDS 

"It’s about tlzne Americans examined the 
facta. And the facts are that both President 
Hoover and General MacArthur outszizarted 
the Coznmunlsts and the Reds have never 
forgiven them." 

Pace, who quit the Communist Party In 
1985 while living In Detroit, said he was 
"willing at any tlzne to repeat my story" to 
any “group of Americans who value truth 
above character assassination." 

"And don’t forget," he added, "Lenin, 
leader of the Russian revolution, told Com¬ 
munists 80 years ago to use the lie whenever 
necessary as lozzg as It helped the Bed cause. 

"Mr. Hoover and General MacArthur have 
been vletlzns of a highly organized, well 
financed Coznmunlst lie for 17 years. 

“I hope my story gives them benefit of the 
truth." 


ConitiftutioBRl 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 

or CALZrOBNU 

IN THE HOUSE OP RBPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday, April 23, 1951 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of political-science 
teachers who reside in Berkeley, Calif., 
have had the courage to speak out on the 
subject of Oeneral MacArthur's removal. 

Their Joint statement makes sense. I 
urge my colleagues to read it and ponder 
over what they have to say. 

CONBTZnmONAL 

Edztob: It Is Oeneral MacArthur, not 
President Truzzzan, whose actions have Im¬ 
periled the basis of our constitutional sys¬ 
tem. The Declaration of Independence, in 
listing its complaints against George III, 
contalzzs these wcKds: "He has affected to 
make the mUltary Independent of and supe¬ 
rior to the civil power." That was one of 
the Issues which zzzade our forefathers decide 
to create a new Nation and organize a new 
system of government. The Constitution of 
the United States, over whose drafting 
George Washington presided, declares with 
uzunlstakable clarity that the President Is 
Commander In Chief. All military officers 
swear an oath of allegiance to the Cozzstitu- 
tlon, which automatically requires their obe¬ 
dience to the directives of the President. To 
argue for or to act upon any other view Is to 
be subversive of the Cozzstltutlon. Policy in 
international relations is determined In our 
country by the officials whom the people elect 
and send to the Congress and to the White 
House. It Is not to be determined by Army, 
Navy, or Air Force comzzianders. 

This principle holds good irrespective of 
the party in power for the time being. It 
would apply with the same force if the 
Preeident were a Republican and a military 
field ooziuziander were a partisan of the 
Democrats. Indeed, it was precisely this 
situation which confronted Abraham Linodn, 
and he met it in precisely the same mazmer. 
To hold otherwise Is to lay this Republic 
open to the dangers of Caesarlsm, azid to 
discard 35 centuries of political experience in 
the Western World. We, the undersigned 
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tMchen of political science. Including both 
Republtoane and Bemoerata, stand by this 
fundamental principle of democracy and of 
the Constitution: that civilian authority 
must always be paramount over military au¬ 
thority. Coxuldering the facts that are of 
public record, we think that the President, 
who has sworn in his oath of office to uphold 
the Constitution, was left with no alternative 
but to dismiss General MacArthur. 

Peter E. Odegard, Prank M. Russell, 
Charles Aikin, Victor O. Rosenblum, 
Joseph P. Harris. T. A. Bisson, Julian 
Towster, Joseph T). Lubin, Henry L. 
Janssen, Glenn Tinder, Jr., George A. 
Iilpsky, Dwight Waldo, Yosal Rogat, 
Samuel C. May, John W. Baker, Rogers 
Hoffman, Robert Hayton, Hans Kelsen, 
Rhoten A. Sxnlth, Ivan M. Ponedel, 
Christopher Dyer-Bennet, Lloyd Fisher. 
Leslie Lipson, Robert Scalaplno. 

BEBXKI.BT. 


Korean Polickt Must Be Reckoned in the 
lives and Shattered Bodies of Our 
Young Men 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Vl^isconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Washington Evening Star on Sat¬ 
urday, May 5. presented a strong 
editorial on the General MacArthur case. 
I commend it to all Members: 

General MagArthur’s Case 
Two days of testimony by General Mac¬ 
Arthur point to one conclusion—the bear¬ 
ings are not going to end in a clear-cut deci¬ 
sion, one way or the other, In the dispute 
over our Korean policy. 

The controversy has boiled down to a dif¬ 
ference of opinion. And the conflict of opin¬ 
ion revolves primarily around the question 
of Soviet intentions. Since the parties to 
the dispute do not know what the Russians 
Intend to do, the prospect is that the Senate 
hearings will be Inconclusive. When they 
are over the people wUl not know a great 
deal more than they did before, and there is 
little likelihood that many minds will have 
been changed by the arguments, pro or con. 

This is not to say, however, that the bear¬ 
ings have accomplished nothing. They have 
served to clarify General MacArthur’s real 
position, and as they progress It Is to be ex¬ 
pected that other points of view, notably 
that of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will be 
brought Into sharper focus. This, at least, 
will be some gain. 

General MacArthur has effectively dis¬ 
posed of the petty snipers who have been 
taking pot shots at him. He Is not the 
comic-opera strategist that they have tried 
to picture him as being. 

General MacArthur begins with one cen¬ 
tral, undeniable fact: We are at war in 
Korea. American boys, and boys of other 
nationalities, are being killed and wounded 
there every day. If the fighting is to drag 
on inconclusively many thousands more will 
forfeit their lives. So General MacArthur 
wants to try to end the fighting. He wants 
to use all, not Just a fraction, of the mili¬ 
tary power at our command to this end. 

The risks? He agrees that there Sre risks. 
Re thinks that Bed China is already fully 
committed in Korea, and can do no more 
damage there. He concedes that to attack 


bases In Manchuria, or to blockade Chinese 
ports, might bring the Russians into the 
war. But that risk, as he correctly points 
out, was Inherent in our decision to go into 
Kwea. We assumed that rlfk then, and 
General MacArthur believes It is both morally 
and militarily wrong to sacrifice the lives of 
thousands of young men In an effort to avoid 
that risk, or to minimise it. now. 

He thinks we are faced with one of two 
situations. If the Russians have not decided 
upon war with the west, a full-scale effort 
to win the Korean war Is not going to bring 
them into the conflict. On the other hand. 
If the Russians have decided upon war, an 
attack on Chinese bases might speed up the 
Soviet timetable and bring them openly into 
the struggle a little sooner. General Mac¬ 
Arthur balances the risks, and says he would 
take that gamble In an effort—which he be¬ 
lieves would be successful—to bring the 
Korean war to a speedy conclusion. In 
summary, he does not believe we should 
let the fear of a possible bigger war keep 
us from fighting and winning the savage, 
bloody war that we are already in. That Is 
an attitude which makes sense. 

General MacArthur also disposed of some 
of the ridiculous charges that his armchair 
critics have brought against him. 

His objective In using all of the means at 
our disposal to end the Korean war would 
be to drive the aggressor from Korea and dis¬ 
courage him from renewing his aggression. 
He believes that we have the military power 
now to do this—that by bombing, blockade, 
etc., we can so cripple the Chinese capacity 
to wage war In Korea that the Commu¬ 
nists will have to get out of that country 
and stay out. He emphatically repudiates 
any thought of Invading and conquering 
China. That Is the bugaboo that Is raised by 
his critics whenever an attack on Man¬ 
churian bases is proposed. But there is all 
the difference in the world between ending 
the aggression In Korea and conquering 
China. And General MacArthur has made it 
clear that what be advocates Is the former; 
that be Is wholly opposed to any such scat¬ 
ter-brained imdertaklng as the latter. And 
why Is not that position sound? If we can 
fight a limited war to hold a bloody line 
somewhere In Korea, why can we not fight 
a limited war to make It impossible for the 
enemy to stay anywhere in Korea? Because 
the Russians might come in? Which Is bet¬ 
ter—to take that risk, or to accept the cer¬ 
tainty of scores of thousands of additional 
casualties in an indefinite stalemate? 

General MacArthur then amplified his 
views with respect to the use of Cblang Kai- 
shek’s troops on Formosa. His use of this 
force would be a limited one. He thinks it 
would serve as a threat to the e:'.emy, and 
that it might be used for diversionary pur¬ 
poses—^to take pressure off the UN troops in 
Korea. He does not contend that It could 
defeat the Communists if put ashore on the 
mainland, and he thinks the Nationalist 
Chinese commanders should decide in what 
ways their troops can be meet effectively em¬ 
ployed. But if General MacArthur had his 
way, they would be used. In one way or an¬ 
other. the tror s on Formosa would con¬ 
tribute what they can to the common fight 
against the common enemy. And why not? 

The general, in his 2 dasrs on tbe witness 
stand, has not gone unchallenged. For the 
most part he successfully met the critical 
questions. He has disavowed any intention 
of slighting Europe to fight In Asia. Instead, 
he says that we must be prepared to meet 
and turn back the threat of communism 
wherever It appears. 

It was In this connection that Senator 
McMahon, of Connecticut, asked tbe $64 
question—the only critical question that 
makes much sense. Senator McMahon’s view 
is that we are not ready for war with Russia, 
but that by 1958 we will be ready. The Sen¬ 
ator thinks that If the Russians should at¬ 


tack soon, our casualties—both military and 
civilian—would greatly exceed any losses 
which may be incurred In a continuing lim¬ 
ited war in Korea. And he wanted to know 
whether General MacArthur believes that 
continuance of the Korean war on Its pres¬ 
ent scale is justified as a means of buying 
time. 

In BubRtance, General MacArthur’s answer 
was that he would accept that risk, that the 
urgency of winning the war in Korea and 
stopping the slaughter there—a slaughter 
that otherwise is certain to go on—justifies 
U8 in assuming the rlek that the Russians 
may attack, although he doea not think they 
would do BO merely because we stepped up 
the scale of the Korean fight. 

This doctrine of buying time by pulling 
our punches In Korea is one that should be 
given a little thought. 

The big hole In it is the assumption that 
the Russians, If they have decided that war 
must be the eventual arbiter, would let us 
have the necessary time even if we were to 
abandon Korea entirely. But assuming for 
the sake of discussion that the Russians have 
not decided upon war, or that they might 
be foolish enough to wait until we are armed 
to the teeth in 1958, there still Is something 
to be said about this doctrine. 

If we actually are bujrlng time In Korea, we 
are paying a terrible price for that time. 
It is a price that must be reckoned, not In 
dollars, but in the lives and shattered bodies 
of our young men. Perhaps It Is necessary 
to^ay this price. Because we have been 
fools in recent years, because we have reck- 
lesBly neglected our military arm despite th s 
clearly revealed hostile intentions of the 
Russians, it may be necessary to ask Ameri¬ 
can boys to give up their lives In Korea while 
we retrieve our blunders. But If this is 
the cose. If this Is true, we should be striving 
day and night to close the gap, to make up 
the lost ground In the arms race. But we 
are not doing that. Nobody In this country 
Is being required to sacrifice much, If any¬ 
thing. Labor walks out on the mobiliza¬ 
tion program, and does not come back until 
it gets what it wants. Businessmen gather 
their record-breaking profits. The politi¬ 
cians continue to play the political game— 
If anything, with a greater vengeance than 
before. If we are really buying time with 
the Korean war, we are not using that time 
to the best advantage. We are wasting the 
precious hours that are being bought with 
the lives of the young men on the firing line. 
And that. In the simplest language, is a 
crime—a crime that should lie heavily upon 
our conscience. 


Increfiset in Natural-GM Ritei 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

IN THE 8ENATV OF THE UNITED STAUB 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rkcoro a statement prepared by me 
relating to the increased rates for natural 
gas in Wisconsin and two editorials from 
the Milwaukee Journal on the same sub¬ 
ject. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

STATKinirT BT Sehator Wilct 

1 have before me two editorials from the 
Milwaukee Journal on the critical subjeot of 
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the reckless Increases In natural-gas rates 
which have been Imposed on the people of 
Wisconsin. I have previously commented on 
this matter on the Senate floor, pointing out 
the possibility that It may be necessary to 
introduce a resolution for a thorough In¬ 
vestigation of this whole situation in order 
to prevent a further price gouging of the 
people. 

This week, numerous distinguished olBcials 
of the State of Wisconsin, Including oiu- Gov¬ 
ernor, the Honorable Walter Kohler, Jr., and 
the mayor of Milwaukee, the Honorable Frank 
Zeidler, will be In town to confer with Chair¬ 
man Wallgren, of the PPC. It is my earnest 
hope that out of that discussion may come a 
mutual agreement on ways and means of 
protecting the public Interest, Instead of 
allowing it to be further damaged. 

I send the two editorials to the desk for 
printing in the Rxcoao. 

I want to emphasize that I do not feel that 
we should allow our preoccupation with for¬ 
eign affairs to divert our attention from the 
fact that millions upon millions of Americans 
In the low and middle income brackets right 
here at home are practically at wits and 
trying to make ends meet. Bach day my 
office is literally flooded with appeals from 
these hard-pressed folks who set out in great 
detail their family budgets and who ask how 
they can be expected to pay the rent, buy 
clothing for th- children, buy nutritious 
food for the family, and still meet rising 
prices. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics date shovdl Mil¬ 
waukee to be the highest cost of living area 
in this country, and the Phillips Petroleum 
Co. is apparently determined to help keep 
Milwaukee in that spot. 

It seems to me that the Congress has an 
obligation to fulfill its promises particularly 
to the families of men fighting in Korea. 

I ask my colleagues to thln^ about the 
plight of a typical wife with one or two 
youngsters whose husband Is fighting abroad 
and who finds that the serviceman’s allot¬ 
ment barely covers subsistence needs. But 
whether or not our people have boys or rela¬ 
tives fighting in Korea, they are entitled to 
protection from being gouged. 

The State of Wisconsin has a great tradi¬ 
tion of preventing the arbitrary use of power 
In either public or private hands. If the 
Phillips Petroleum Co. expects to run riot 
without the public officials of Wisconsin 
taking remedial action, it has another think 
coming. 

I have sent my comments as printed in a 
previous issue of the Conqbesbiomal Record 
to Mr. Eric Johnston of OES and Mr. 
Michael DlSalle of OPS, asking them to 
reply as soon as possible on what they and 
their staffs propose to do about this aspect 
o' the stabilization problem. I have also 
brought my comments to the attention of 
Chairman Johnson of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, whom I may ask to 
latmch an Investigation of this situation. 
Such an Investigation has been widely urged 
throughout Wisconsin; but 1 hope It may 
not prove to be necessary, in view of all the 
other staggering responsibilities on the Con¬ 
gress. But If we must have such a probe, 
I for one will strongly demand it. 

(Prom the Milwaukee Journal] 

Is THE FPC PLATING FOOTST? 

Senator Wilet has told the Senate that the 
Federal Power Commission “is playing footsy 
with certain private interests" In the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. natural gas rate case. 

No other conclusion could be drawn from 
the FPC refusal to end almost 3 years of de¬ 
lay in giving Wisconsin a hearing on charges 
that Phillips is charging too much for gas 
at the wellhead. 

The FPC has opened itself further to the 
charge of playing footsy by granting Phillips 


a hearing on whether the commission has 
jurisdiction over Phillips* rates. Jurisdiction 
spelled out in law and court rulings. 

Senator Wxlet made two appeals in the in¬ 
terest of Wisconsin consumers. First be 
asked the FPC, for the umpteenth time, to 
reconsider its refusal to hear Wisconsin's 
pleas. Then he asked Eric Johnston, director 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization, to 
have his staff investigate the effects of the 
drastic increase in natural gas rates on the 
inflationary spiral. 

These requests are worth making, but the 
record of the FPC in the Phillips case does 
not promise much hope for action. 

There would appear to be more hope in 
another step Senator Wzlbt is considering. 
If something isn’t done to give Wisconsin a 
hearing, the Senator will ask that a Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee subcom¬ 
mittee "Investigate the background of the 
Phillips company’s dealings with the Michl- 
gan-Wlsconsin Pipe Line Co., as well as re¬ 
lated natural gas operations." 

If the FPC doesn't move quickly to give 
Wisconsin its hearing we recommend the 
Senator's proposal for an investigation. Wis¬ 
consin consumers, in the words of Senator 
Wxlet, “are being gouged." An investigation 
seems to be their only recourse against the 
game of footsy the FPC is playing with the 
natural gas producers. 

What's the Court Decision For? 

Mon C. Wallgren. Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, has helped verify the Wis¬ 
consin and Milwaukee contention that the 
FPC is giving consumers the run-around in 
the Phillips Petroleum Co. natural-gas-rate 
case. 

The FPC has stalled hearing Wisconsin’s 
claim that Phillips charges too much for 
natural gas. The FPC first wants to decide 
whether it has jurisdiction over Phillips’ 
rates—jurisdiction Wisconsin insists the FPC 
has by law and precedent. Wallgren, in a 
letter to Governor Kohler, gives substance to 
Wisconsin’s position. Ho writes: 

“The Supremo Court decision in the inter¬ 
state case (331 U. S. 682) Indicates that the 
Commission does have such jurisdiction." 

But, he adds, Phillips doesn’t think so, so 
the Commission will give Phillips a hearing. 

Why? What good are law and court de¬ 
cisions if the Commission is going to start 
the Jurisdictional fight from scratch in each 
case that comes before it? 

The rate case has already been delayed 2^2 
years. Is Phillips to be allowed to delay it 
further? Is the FPC going to carry out its 
job of protecting consumers or continue to 
give in to natural-gas interests on an issue 
that even the FPC admits was settled long 
ago? 


Let’s Televise Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OF NEW TORK 

. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ques¬ 
tion of the broadcasting and televising 
of House sessions is currently under con¬ 
siderable discussion. I have proposed 
this in a resolution. House Resolution 
62, which is the subject of Discharge 
Petition No. 3. Appended is an article 
from the May 6 issue of the Sunday 
magazine Parade, found in the Washing¬ 


ton Post and other papers throughout 
the country, considering this subject: 

Let's Televise Congress 
(By Representative Jacob K. Javits, Twenty- 

first Congressional District, New York) 

A leading newspaper told its readers the 
other day that I was in favor of removing 
Congress from the closet and placing it in 
a goldfish bowl. 

That’s an excellent summary of my bill^ 
(H. Res. 62) which proposed the televising 
of debates in the House of Representatives. 
Radio broadcasts would be authorized, too. 

I got the idea from the enormously suc¬ 
cessful televising of United Nations debates. 
The face-to-face arguments between the 
Western leaders and the Soviets have been 
the greatest lesson in foreign affairs our peo¬ 
ple have ever had. 

To clinch any question of doubt about the 
impact of television, along came the hear¬ 
ings of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee under Senators Kefauver. TObet, and 
their collea.'iues. For the first time in his¬ 
tory. such hearings were brought into mil¬ 
lions of homes. 

There are about 10,000,000 television sets 
in the United States today and new ones are 
being installed at a rate of 750,000 a month. 
With this potential audience there seems to 
be no good reason why we should not tele¬ 
vise Congress. Not the day-to-day proceed¬ 
ings, which are often dull, but the big bat¬ 
tles over important national Issues. 

There is a lot of opposition to my bill in 
Congress, however. Arguments that have 
been made against it are; (1) It might de¬ 
velop a snooping camera; (2) it might em¬ 
phasize absence of Members from the floor 
when they are elsewhere doing necessary 
work on committees; (3) it might cause de¬ 
bate to deteriorate Into “ham acting" and 
demagoguery, with senior Members “hog¬ 
ging the floor.” 

But when I Introduced my resolution last 
January 12, I said I was seeking the maxi¬ 
mum amount of public information—not a 
snooping camera to catch Members off guard. 
Under House rule 36. televising and broad¬ 
casting of House debates would be at the dis¬ 
cretion, and under the control, of the 
Speaker. 

legislators would be on their toes 

As for “ham acting," Senator Tobey feels 
with me that TV would, on the contrary, 
cause Members to choose their words and 
concentrate their efforts with even greater 
care—knowing that they were being tele¬ 
vised. 

My own opinion is that debate will become 
more concise and clear—so that it will be 
understandable to the vast audience. 

And as for absences, I think citizens would 
pretty soon be able to Judge general per¬ 
formance. They would learn for the first 
time the vast amount of work Congressmen 
have to do both on and off the floor. They 
would discover, too, that it is whether, and 
how. Congressmen vote that really counts. 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments 
made against my bill is that under congres- 
gressional immunity, unfair charges made 
against groups or Individuals get Immediate 
and enormous circulation. However, it 
seems to me that it might work the other 
way around to protect the rights and repu¬ 
tations of citizens. 

Members who take advantage of their con¬ 
gressional immunity from libel would be 
judged on the spot for their imfalrness. 
Senator Wilet, Republican, Wisconsin, sug¬ 
gests a code of fair play to protect persons 
mentioned unfairly on TV or radio. 

Suggestions already advanced in Congress 
for self-discipline—perhaps even opening 
the courts to aggrieved individuals by per¬ 
mitting damage suits—will get greater con¬ 
sideration. 
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Public kzxowladge of the details of con¬ 
gressional business, and of the personalities 
Involved, can be a great foroe toward ralsUig 
the level of competence among Congressmen 
and the decisions they make. 

The overwhelming argument in favor of 
televising Congress is this: pepole wiU take 
a far greater Interest in their Government— 
and have a far greater imderstandlng of 
public issues. 

Did you know that the total number of 
eligible cltiaens who vote today in congres¬ 
sional elections (between Presidential years) 
Is only about 40 percent of the voting popu¬ 
lation? 

COULD BKUIO OUT THB VOTE 

In the 1960 congressional elections, only 
49,834,982 out of 08,641,000 voted. Even 
Presidential elections bring out only a little 
over 60 percent. A recent survey showed 
why: 63 percent of all nonvoters complained 
they did not know the candidates well 
enough to make a choice. 

But our 100 television stations and 8,000 
radio statiozu could bring Congress t practi¬ 
cally every one of our 45,000,000 families. 

One wise political columnist says that the 
next President of the United States will be 
the man whom the public Judges best fit- 
after watching him on TV. 

For the first time in our history, every 
American may soon have a chance to watch 
or hear his Government at work. A whole 
nation may sit In the galleries of its own 
Congress. 


Third Anniversary of the Founding of the 
State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 

07 NEW YORK 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record the text of two 
addresses delivered last night by the dis¬ 
tinguished senior Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Johnson] and myself at the cele¬ 
bration of the third anniversary of the 
founding of the State of Israel, at Car¬ 
negie Hall, in New York City, May 6, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the ad¬ 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Address bt Senator Irvino M. Ives 

It is an honor to be with you at this cele¬ 
bration of the third anniversary of the State 
of Israel. I was also privileged to be with 
you at the first and second commemorations. 
I no longer consider myself u guest, but 
rather a confirmed participant in a historic 
event, in the shaping and bringing to life of 
which I took part. 

Americans feel a deep kinship with Israel. 
It is true that many States have gained 
their Independence in recent years with the 
moral and material assistance of the United 
States. Even now American soldiers are 
shedding their blood to protect one of these 
states from aggression and to preserve its in- 
dejMmdence. Yet, none of these new nations 
Is so Intimately related to America in com¬ 
mon ideals as is Israel. 

The dream of restoring the ancient land 
of Israel to the dispersed, homeless, and 
persecuted Jews had challenged the Imagi¬ 
nation of Americans for many generations. 
Our statMmen, reflecting the mind of Amer¬ 


ica. advocated the restoration of the Jewish 
Nation and encouraged those who toiled 
for the realisation ot that great dream. 
American dlplosaacy and American tech¬ 
nology and American resources contributed 
a major share to the mighty task of creat¬ 
ing and developing the proud Republic of 
Israel. It Is only natural, therefore, that we 
look with keen satisfaction upon the amas- 
Ing progress achieved by the Jewish people 
in the cherished land of their fathers. 

When we think of Israel, our minds turn 
to the Holy Bible and to the prophets of that 
ancient land which provided the world with 
the never-failing bulwarks of faith and mo¬ 
rality. The Jewish religion which is based 
on the dignity and equality of man was the 
forerunner of the modern doctrine of the in¬ 
alienability of human rights and indeed of 
liberty itself. 

Today these great spiritual fountainheads 
from which spring the common purposes of 
all free men are under attack. The lamps of 
culture and freedom throughout the world 
are being snuffed out one by one. It is there¬ 
fore fitting on this occasion to turn our 
thoughts once more to the laud of Israel to 
find in its symbolic resurgence the new faith 
that is needed to meet the new and greater 
obstacles that lie in the path of freedom. 

It is significant that Israel was reborn in 
the pangs of a world struggle against a 
marching conqueror who Is striving for world 
dominion and the extinction of human liber¬ 
ty. We defeated the tyrants in a war which 
cost the Jewish people one-third of their 
total number: and we thought peace was 
assured with the destruction of nazism. We 
were mistaken. 

Once more the world is threatened by 
aggression and a brutal marching dictator¬ 
ship. Another flood of aggression has been 
let loose upon humanity. A new totali¬ 
tarian religion, not unlike that of vanquished 
nazism, is again threatening to engulf the 
world in darkness and in servitude. Again 
free nations are compelled to man their 
ramparts in defense of their independence, 
and indeed their very survival. 

Under these chaotic conditions, when fear 
and suspicion stalk the streets, it is impera¬ 
tive that we keep proper perspective and 
do not lose sight of the basic aim of our 
struggle, which is the preservation of the 
essential dignity of the individual and the 
corrollarles of Justice, freedom, and equality 
that emanate from that great Hebraic reli¬ 
gious concept. 

We must beware of becoming entangled in 
the ideological net of the cynical Soviet phi¬ 
losophy that the end Justifies any means. 
We must guard our buic liberties and our 
religioxis concepts of right and wrong. We 
must avoid the easy temptations and the 
ephemeral benefits of appeasement. Care¬ 
ful in the choice of partners in this strug¬ 
gle for democratic survival, we must not 
permit the wolves to don sheep’s clothing 
and surreptitiously to sneak into our ranks 
as codefenders of liberty. We should have 
learned our lesson by the sad experiences of 
the last war. I refer to the tragedies of 
Yalta, TCheran, and Potsdam. 

The incipient resurgence of nazism is a 
matter of grave concern to every American. 
Our imlicy toward Germany must be scruti¬ 
nized and reexamined constantly, lest we 
too fall victims to Soviet cynicism. 

Democratic statesmanship must possess 
the capacity of penetrating analysis, of far¬ 
sightedness, and of broad realism. Unfor¬ 
tunately, our State Department is not 
blessed with these qualities and its patent 
failure fully to appraise the critical impor¬ 
tance of the IJlddle Bast, and particularly 
the role Israel can play In that area, is In¬ 
deed disturbing. 

Our chief exertions very properly have been 
directed toward Europe and toward the Far 
Bast. Yet, it would be a grave mistake to 
minlmiBe the Middle nut and to rule it out 


as a potential danger zone. For it is the 
Middle Bast where our defenses may be 
threatened and outflanked. The danger sig¬ 
nals from Iran are ominotis and must be 
heeded by our Government. 

The Middle Bast with its vast natural re¬ 
sources can well become the critical nerve 
center in the conflict between the East and 
the West. It is the gateway to three contin¬ 
ents. The strategic lines of communication 
which link together the continents of Eu¬ 
rope. Africa, and Asia cannot be held unless 
that region is protected from attack. Last, 
but not least, the godless Communist rulers 
must never be allowed to conquer and rule 
the land which was the cradle of religion and 
the source of faith to humanity. As a great 
moral principle, the Holy Land must be 
stoutly defended from Soviet aggression. We 
have little time to lose in mending our Mid¬ 
dle Bast defenses. 

The Soviet Union cunningly strives to un¬ 
dermine our position in that part of the 
world by creating disturbance and chaos. It 
is utilizing the internal weaknesses of the 
social order and the i^ackwardness of the 
region to create an atmosphere of hostility 
toward the democracies and to gain allies 
among the native population for its sinister 
plots of conquest and enslavement. The 
Kremlin Is also manipulating the Inner con¬ 
flicts of nationalist groups to retard the po¬ 
litical and economic integration of that area 
and to prevent it from becoming a barrier to 
Soviet designs. 

Gur Government’s point 4 program alms 
to remedy the social and economic ailments 
of the Near Bast. Though a Just and wise 
policy, there may not be sufficient time to 
put it Into effective operation before the 
Kremlin may strike. 

There is only one country In the Middle 
East which has demonstrated its readiness 
and willingness and ability to serve as a 
spearhead for the defense of the western 
democracies in that part of the world. That 
country is Israel. Israel by its history and 
the character of its people is a natural ally of 
America and of the Western World. Israel, 
through its technique and industrial know¬ 
how and the zeal of its people, can serve 
as an effective base for the western armies in 
time of war. Israel does not suffer from the 
fatalism and the bocIlI and economic mal¬ 
adjustments with which other Middle East 
states are afflicted. Already the Kremlin 
agitators have found It futile to attempt to 
disrupt the national life of the Jewish state 
and thereby to weaken its resistance to their 
schemes. The love of the Israelites for their 
land and their devotion to freedom make 
them a natural and reliable ally in any crisis. 
The thrilling military performance of the 
young Israelite Army, which recently as¬ 
tounded the world, is assuredly a calculated 
deterrent for any aggressor. Israel, then. Is 
the only pillar of reliance in that critical 
sector of the world and it should be fully 
utilized by the United States and our allies. 

It is for this reason that I am sponsoring 
the grant-in-aid bill to give Israel $150,- 
000,000 for the purpose of strengthening her 
economy. *1116 Israelite state is now perform¬ 
ing the miraculous task of receiving, hous¬ 
ing. feeding, and Integrating hundreds of 
thousands of uprooted Jews who. but for the 
advent of Jewish statehood, would have been 
sentenced to political death. The fulfill¬ 
ment of this program and its daring projec¬ 
tion is truly a great historic achievement; 
and while it has saved human lives and 
fortified the secxirlty of the Jewish state, it 
has also served the interests of America and 
the entire free world. For every Jew brought 
to the shores of Israel, however weakened 
his physical condition, is nonetheless a po¬ 
tential soldier and defender of the west. 

The $150,000,000 which we propose to grant 
to Israel will be devoted to a great humani¬ 
tarian and national endeavor. At the same 
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time. It will eerve as an investment in the 
security of the United States and of those 
who follow our leadership in the fight for 
freedom. 

1 am most hopeful that the grant-ln-ald 
hill will pass as submitted to the Congress 
and I pledge you I shall do my utmost to see 
that it does pass. 

I should also like to emphasize that I do 
not consider the granting of this money as 
the limit of our assistance in making Israel 
strong. Wise statesmanship and sound strat¬ 
egy dictate a closer link between the pre¬ 
paredness of America and Israel for the de¬ 
fense of our common heritage of freedom. 
In fulfilling this necessity I suggest that our 
Government approach the State of Israel 
diplomatically for consultations relative to 
the defense of the Middle East against So¬ 
viet aggression. The American military po¬ 
sition would seem to dictate the granting of 
military aid to the Israeli Army in the form 
•Of modern weapons so as to make it a real 
and formidable force for securing peace and 
tranquillity. 

We have reachedS a dangerous position 
where anything can happen. We cannot 
leave the security of Israel to chance. We 
must not. through our negligence. Invite a 
second Pearl Harbor or a second Korea. The 
wise course is to be prepared: lor only pre- 
prenaredness can halt the hand of aggressor. 

The first step in preparing the defense of 
the Middle East Is to move decisively for 
the conclusion of a formal peace between 
the Arab States and Israel. The present 
unsteady armed truce between Israel and 
the Arab States is fraught with danger, for 
the slightest spark may start a conflagra¬ 
tion to the detriment of our own interests. 
The Kremlin agents hope for a renewal of 
the war between Israel and the Arabs and 
for an opportunity to Intervene. The Krem¬ 
lin is intent on preventing the economic 
stabilization of the Near Bast. The Arab 
boycott of Israel and the Egyptian blockade 
of the Suez Canal preventing the flow of oil 
to Israel are already causing serious dislo¬ 
cations to the economy of the whole region 
and are playing directly into the hands of 
the Soviets. Who. I ask, shall take the lead¬ 
ership in correcting these conditions that 
lead to strife instead of peace, if not the 
United States? 

The Government of the United States is 
confronted with a mighty challenge. Will 
it assume the leadership to defend the Holy 
Land, dear alike to Christian and Jew, from 
the godless hand of communism. It is my 
ardent hope and prayer that we shall meet 
that challenge and I pledge my unstinting 
support of every effort to meet it. 


Addkzss bt Senator Edwin C. Johnson, of 
Colorado 

URAEL THE HOPE OF A MAD WORLD 

It is indeed a very great privilege to cele¬ 
brate with you the third anniversary of the 
rebirth of the world’s oldest and yet youngest 
nation. Someone has said there are three 
Israels, the Israel of the past, the Israel of 
the present, and the Israel of the future. 
Historically that may be true, but spiritually 
there has been and there can be but one 
Israel. Measured in things spiritual, and 
things spiritual alone are endowed with ever¬ 
lasting continuity, Israel stands foremost in 
the family of nations. The most beautiful 
and enduring religion was revealed to man 
In this very old and this very new state. In 
my very early childhood my Christian mother 
taught me that one day. known only to God, 
the eziled Jew would be returned to his 
ancient home. I rejoice that In our time 
this spiritually Important event was destined 
to take place. I shall not attempt to analyze 
the deeply religious implications of the 
formal return of Judlasm to the ancient 
scene of its sacred and glorious triumphs. 


Buflice to say the burning desire for tran¬ 
quillity and Justice and the unshakable cour¬ 
age and faith in God which inspired the 
noble men and women who have pioneered 
In this return to the ancestral-home move¬ 
ment. had to succeed. They are building 
a new and better society of freemen, and in 
doing so they are using as their yardstick the 
ideals of the Jewish Bible. To me it is 
unique and praiseworthy that this program 
is being carried out voluntarily and through 
the democratic processes and not under the 
whiplash of any of the arbitrary or tyrannical 
processes so common to crusades. Accord¬ 
ingly, this great and noble experiment de¬ 
serves the full support of people the world 
over. I commend and congratulate the Zion¬ 
ists for their vision, their faith, and their 
perseverance. 

Birthdays are exeollont occasions for taking 
stock of situations: of looking back to see 
where we have been: of acknowledging one’s 
failures: and of dreaming and planning for 
the days ahead. 

The inspiring story of Israel offers new 
proof of the powers of the creative spirit 
of a people who hold fast to deep religious 
conviction. All who are familiar with past 
and present Israeli history must believe It to 
be the prologue of a resplendent record of 
prophecy endowed achievement. Victor 
Hugo once said that no army can withstand 
the strength of an idea whose time has come. 
It Is only 3 years since the State of Israel 
proclaimed Its independence thus ending the 
British mandatory regime. In these 3 years 
Israel has striven successfully to earn a place 
of leadership among the other States In the 
Middle Bast. Today, few will question the 
fact that she will continue to play a signifi¬ 
cant political role in this backward but vital 
region. 

In 1948, when Israel’s independence was 
proclaimed, almost its entire southern half, 
neglected for thousands of years, was a sun- 
beaten waterless desert and wasteland. 
There was not a pound of coal, not a drop 
of oil, not an ounce of available iron in all 
Israel. Forests were cut down centuries ago. 
and practically every stick of wood had to be 
imported. 

When the British left the state was with¬ 
out a government, without an army, without 
a police force, without trained civilians to 
run the country. Temporary officials to ex¬ 
ercise what authority was necessary were lit¬ 
erally recruited from the streets. 

This was the grim picture that greeted 
the people of Israel on their day of inde¬ 
pendence. It would be hard Indeed to im¬ 
agine a more formidable challenge than that 
which faced this community. 

But inspired and sustained by the promise 
of Jehovah to the faithful, they did survive 
this initial chaos. Instead of contemplating 
failure they rolled up their sleeves and they 
proceeded to put into effect and to carry out 
a constructive program of restoration and 
rehabilitation. 

Thirty years previously, when the victo¬ 
rious nations at the Versailles Peace Confer¬ 
ence pledged their support in the establish¬ 
ment of a Jewish state. Palestine had a Jew¬ 
ish population of only 65,000. On independ¬ 
ence dby in 1948 the Jewish population had 
swelled tenfold to 650,000. 

Successive and continuous waves of immi¬ 
gration have boosted this total, until today 
there are more than 1,200,000 Jews and some 
175,000 Arabs in the State of Israel. It is a 
tiny land of only 8,100 square miles, not 
larger than New Jersey. Newcomers are ar¬ 
riving at the rate of nearly 80,000 a month, 
an influx which will add another half million 
people by 1058. This would be a phenome¬ 
nal population growth even in a much larger, 
better established, and more productive 
community. 

These home seekers come by boat and 
chartered plane and from every corner of 
the globe, and from every walk of life; 


craftsmen, merchants, artists, scientists, ped¬ 
dlers. or Just plain misflte. Most of them 
are penniless, and many have undergone 
such harrowing experiences that their health 
and spirits are broken. Some 63 countries 
are represented by them. In small packages 
and bundles they brought their pitifully 
few world belongings. They have a common 
religious faith, but not a common language. 
Prime Minister David Ben-Ourion well said: 
**Israel is not a melting pot; it is a pressure 
cooker.” 

Israel has taken “the world’s tired and 
poor and huddled masses yearning to be free” 
and has given them a home. In this “in 
gathering of the exiles,” she faces the task 
of the transformation of an overwhelming 
urban population into one properly balanced 
between towns and villages. A largely un¬ 
productive society must be trained to be pro¬ 
ductive, and peoples from all countries of 
the world must be integrated into one na¬ 
tionalized and cooperative enterprise. The 
problem of blending these pitiful and perse¬ 
cuted remnants of the Jewish people into a 
homogeneous community is indeed difficult. 
But the spirit of the leadership in the new 
Israel is strong. With a faith that man with 
God can do the Impossible, they have entered 
into their almost hopeless task with great 
enthusiasm and full assurance. 

Along with the other almost insurmount¬ 
able problems must be added the Jealousy 
and hostility of unfriendly neighboring 
states. Indeed, the first year was character¬ 
ized by a military struggle for sheer physical 
survival. Israel was considered defenseless 
against neighboring armies trained and 
equipped by a European power, yet the new¬ 
born State with an undying faith in Its right 
to live and to pursue its life according to Its 
own dictates rallied fiercely against superior 
armed forces, drove them from her borders, 
and, God be praised, did survive. 

With the challenge of aggression behind 
her, the central theme became the struggle 
for international recognition. Membership 
In the UN was Important because this young 
state wholeheartedly believed in the princi¬ 
ple of collective security and international 
cooperation. All of us rejoiced when Israel 
became the fifty-ninth member of the United 
Nations. Too, It is a source of great pride to 
all of us that the United States was the first 
to grant official recognition to Israel as an 
Indeoendent nation. 

The real riddle of Israel’s future, however. 
Is whether her political and military victories 
can now be crowned with economic success. 
It would be folly to underestimate the 
grievous problems which remain unsolved 
before the spiritual aspirations of the Jewish 
people will be fully realized. 

Israel’s big headache is to reduce the ten¬ 
sion existing in Its relationship with the vari¬ 
ous neighboring Arab states. Tension is 
perhaps inevitable In the wake of the war 
which Israel was compellel to fight against 
aggression to assure its Independence. The 
current border Incidents between Syria and 
Israel cause concern in many quarters be¬ 
cause of the explosive nature of world condi¬ 
tions. We must give her every assistance 
within our means to resolve these differ¬ 
ences with Justice, firmness, and dignity. At 
a time when the world is badgered with 
actual and potential military and political 
crises, few things could be worse than the 
outbreak of hostilities between Israel and its 
neighbors. The only gainers from such a 
catastrophe which well might set the entire 
Middle East aflame would be the men of the 
SIremlin and their forces of International 
subversion and aggression. 

It is Important to the world that Israel 
remain a free and Independent democracy. 
The Middle East today is the fever spot. 
Without any question, this whole area is of 
Incalculabe Importance to the Allied Powers. 
When world war III comes, and may Qod 
. grant It may never come—hut if it does 
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cflia6 m dur teura and our praym. one 
of Ite. primary objectivea wiu be the control 
of the Kebr saat. The tremendoua otl re- 
aourbep. aAd the ctrategte military location of 
that arm dictate aueh a eondualon. 

The progreaa and itabiltty of the entire 
Middla Bast la what the United States de- 
alrea. ThlnkUig men generally eoneede that 
the best way to protect its wide areas of 
baOkWardneas and dearth from chaos and 
decay la to encourage there the development 
of industry and agrlcultxire through the 
modem methods which have been applied 
BO auceeasfully in the United States. Fur- 
theimore, repeatedly we have assured the 
Arab States that we want to promote friendly 
relations with them. We know that by help¬ 
ing Israel to help herself we are assisting 
all of the Near East. 

ih these circumstances one can hardly 
estimate the advantage to the United States 
to have a close and dependable friend in the 
Middle Bast. In Amerlca*B crusade to 
establish and maintain world-wide peace we 
need to nurture this strategically determined 
friendly little country. 

The Arabs as fellow Semites, claiming 
Abraham as a common ancestor, must rec¬ 
oncile their differences with the Israeli peo¬ 
ple. In fact, since our common enemy sits 
by like a deadly cobra ready to strike, all 
freedom-loving people must band together 
and put aside their relatively petty dif¬ 
ferences. Israel can become the workshop 
for the common defense of the Middle Bast. 
Israel, because of its fast-increasing in¬ 
dustrial capacity, can become the corner¬ 
stone of their common Interest to move for¬ 
ward in war or In peace. 

Most unfortunately Israers neighbors look 
upon her rehabilitation as a heterogeneous 
element disturbing the Arab unity. They 
have two major fears: political expansion 
and economic expansion. They fear that 
sooner or later Israel is bound to burst out 
of its existing frontiers. They support this 
view by pointing to the great immigration 
program predicted for the future. 

Since most of the Arab countries are 
mainly agrtcultural, having a rtiral popu¬ 
lation and using out-of-date methods of 
production resulting in an appallingly low 
standard of living, they are worried on the 
economic front that Israel will dominate the 
Middle Bast through her awakened indus¬ 
tries. A broader and more realistic outlook 
would develop a far different conclusion. 
Israel with her westernised modern indus¬ 
trial and agricultural economy which can 
only subsist by finding new markets for its 
products through the adoption of improved 
standards of living in the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean area must be regarded as the friend 
and not the enemy of that impoverished 
land. The political leaders of the Arab 
States are making a serious blunder if they 
think the Middle Bast is destined to con¬ 
tinue forever its role of destitution and 
human misery. The hour of awakening for 
a Sleeping giant has arrived. 

^mporarily Israel has had to Import 
heavily but her economy has touched bottom 
and slowly she is on the way up. In 1949, 
for example. aU fertillxer had to be imported; 
in 1950. production was begun from imported 
raw materlalB: In 1951 Israel wlU produce aU 
the f ertUlMT she needs; and in 1959 she wiU 
be an exporter of fertillaer. 

The same encouraging picture is reflected 
in other fields. Her agricultural program is 
moving forward rapidly—desert, swampland, 
and rocky hillside are being reclaimed, m 
their traditionally bold spirit of adopting 
aoieirtiflo methoda the Jews have expanded 
their, fanning operatlona with emphasis on 
divaralflid erope and the growing of citrus 
froit» an important export item. As a re¬ 
sult, agricultural pvoduetton while not keep¬ 
ing .paee with the rapid Inoreaee in pqmi** 
tioii' is tanpo^ant headway s^ will 

conMnua to Improve as irrigation water la 


brought to the aun-parobed lands and barren 
wastes, something like 18 percent of the 
Jewish working population is engaged In 
egrleulture, forestry and fUhlng. Here in 
the United Statee approximately 14 percent 
of our giOnfully emidoyed are found In these 
pursuits. 

Industry too has taken a great spurt since 
Independence day 8 years ago. Foreign in- 
dustriallsta have been encouraged to build 
branch plante there. Notable among these 
Is the Kaiser-fVMer Corn, which hM 
constructed an automobile piant in Haifa, 
and Philco Corp. which is turning out 
40 to 60 refrigerators in an 8-hour shift. The 
entrance of General Tire & Rubber, and 
the Ford Co. la further evidence of this 
salutary trend. Recently our Government 
concluded its point 4 program agreement 
with Israel which will permit the setting up 
of specific projects for the training of Israeli 
teehnleisns. 

The plain fact remains, however, that the 
economy of Israel baa been subjected to such 
a severe strain by reason of the vast influx 
of immigrants that its productive capacity 
has not been able to keep pace with con¬ 
sumption. Its financial burden has been 
heavy. Additional capital is urgently needed 
to strengthen Its economy. That Is why I 
Joined with my distinguished friend and 
colleague. New York's fearless and forward 
looking leader. Senator Zvxs, and 84 other 
Senators. In the sponsorship of Senate bill 
1247 which provides for financial grants to 
Israel. That legislation is in response to the 
formal request submitted to our State De¬ 
partment by the Government of Israel. If 
we are successful In securing its enactment, 
it will make possible the purchase of ma¬ 
terials for desperately needed housing units, 
grains, cotton, petroleum, hides, and other 
raw supplies required by the mills and fac¬ 
tories which when processed into consumer 
goods will halt the dangerous Inflationary 
pressures which are arising there. The 
$500,000,000 bond issue soon to be floated in 
the United States Is a mighty sound invest¬ 
ment for Americans and will give Israeli in¬ 
dustry the finsnclal support it must have to 
get under way. The conception of this bond 
issue Is one of the boldest and most con¬ 
structive things which has happened to the 
Near Bast in recent srears. Every cent of it 
is dedicated to production because its spon¬ 
sors reallM that through production only 
can Israel remain free and proeperous. 

Since Israel's capacity to produce has not 
kept pace with its vast increase In population. 
Ita imports far outstrip tta exports. Its for¬ 
eign trade deficit is huge. In 1950 exports 
paid for only a Uttle more than one-eeventh 
of the imports. Although agriculture in¬ 
creased Its output by 75 percent In two and 
one-half years, the import food bill alone 
ran up to $70,000,000. As a result the 
people have been compelled to accept an 
austerity program that is much more severe 
then that experienced in Great Britain. 

Neverthelese the Bute of finraei baa come 
a long way in 8 yearn. 1 extend my 
heartiest congratulations to aU who have 
helped to make this possible. The Jewish 
people, with their Indomitable oourage, faith 
in Jehovah's far-seeli^ vision, and tenacity 
of purpose, these people who have the Hoty 
Bible and Ohrietlanlty to the world, have 
built a citadel of freedom and have staked 
out a dalm for democracy-and right living 
In the very cradle of olvlllmtlQn. The de¬ 
mocracy which the American Zionist wants 
to preserve there had Ite birth with the tribe 
of Abraham and Isaac. 

We should not e xp ec t the fils which beset 
the human raoe to be cured ow night. 
There wlU he heertadiee and euffering. But 
In q;>lte of the tMwUderlBg oompi e xi t iee that ] 
exwttif us and the derknese of despair which • 
hangs over the world, tf we are patient and 
*iiBe the intelUgenee wMoh the Creator has 
bestowed upon us. everything will work out 


an right. It is fortunate for the world that 
the rebirth of Israel came when it did. 

The new Jewish state has emeri^ from 
Its cocoon of long preparatioa the tragic 
tune in history when the world le undergo¬ 
ing cataclysmio changes. Life is Intricate 
and insecure. Every nation on thto earth is 
in more or lees of a general turmoil. World 
problems are so bafflng that some despair 
that we shall ever edve them. Through the 
creative genius of our great scientists and 
engineers we have developed and harnessed 
forces which have great power for good or 
for evil. But these forces have not been 
brought into focus and balance with the 
world’s slower economic progress. Science 
has outrun the social and poUtloal processes. 

Nevertheless In these trying days, especially 
when we recall that entire nations are being 
ground to bits under the iron heel of a god¬ 
less dictatorship, it is comforting to have a 
people happy at work building a strong vi¬ 
brant democratic society on nineteen cen¬ 
turies of ashes and futility. 

An Inspired cittten of Israel and world 
statesman David Ben-Gurlon, uttered these 
symbolic words of noble purpose: “In assum¬ 
ing its place within the family of free na¬ 
tions after so many centuries of aggression 
and exile, Israel is determined to support 
to the best of Its capacity every measure 
which strengthens world peace, promotes un¬ 
derstanding among peoples and Insures the 
rights of men and equality of nations.’* 

It Is with this noble expression and broad, 
sensible and realistic outlook with which I 
associate myself tonight when I extend my 
warmest greetings and heartiest commenda¬ 
tion to the Zionists of America and the world 
and to the peoples of Israel; and repeat my 
conviction that this free-thinking, coopera¬ 
tive and Independent state will prove to be a 
tremendous factor In restoring sanity to a 
mad world and in preserving world peace 
through many, many generations. 


The Defeote of the Fam Aftintt 
Baolofical Warfare 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CARL ELUOn * 

or Al.seAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, If and 
when the possibility of biological war¬ 
fare becomes a reality, it will probably 
be directed in a coordinated pattern with 
poisons and germs against people in the 
centers of population on the one hand 
and with pests and diseases aimed at 
the crops and livestock of the farmers 
on the other hand. 

Biological warfare can be considered 
as a special weapon of war, and it Is 
well to presume that our potential ene¬ 
mies know quite as much about it as 
we do. 

Also It Is well to realize that a strong 
defense can be built against it. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following article from the April 1951 
issue of Farm Journal, written by Rich¬ 
ard Oeritell and Claude Qifford. entitled 
‘Tt Could Hit Your Farm Tonight'*: 

It Couxjs Hit Youx Fsam Tonuukt 

(Our farms would be a piina targat for 
attack in tha avant of biological war. This 
aoeurata and raalistie arttcla praparad by 
tha Farm Journal should be read carafuUy 
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by every farmer”—^Millard Caldwell, Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator.) 

(By Richard Oerstell and Claude Gifford) 

Let’s suppose that some morning this year, 
or maybe next, you go out to the barn and 
find one or two of your cows drooling at the 
mouth and looking strangely sick. You call 
the veteri.*arlan, who takes one look and 
says: “Foot-and-mouth disease." 

How could that be? How rould foot-and- 
mouth germs possibly get to your place? 
The answer is that agents of an enemy 
government may have brought them in. 
And on that day—if it ever happens—biolog¬ 
ical war will have come to your farm. 

Let’s hope that it never happens. But 
let’s not think that it can’t. 

Biological warfare—sometimes called germ 
warfare, or BW for short—could start to¬ 
night. Not Just in cities, with poisons and 
germs directed against the people crowded 
toge;;her there, but on farms, with pests and 
diseases aimed at our crops and livestock. 

’The enemy might try to sneak in foreign 
pests and diseases long before a shooting 
war—in hopes that he could whittle down 
our food supply, and undermine our strength 
for a long struggle. So don’t think that 
BW has to wait for the shooting to begin. 

This is not something to become hysteri¬ 
cal about. It’s true that there has been wild 
talk about wiping out whole cities and en¬ 
tire crops with poisons. Insects, and diseases. 
But the facts are, BW is Just another special 
weapon of war—and not a new one by any 
means. There's a defense against it. 

Our best defense is to be prepared to de¬ 
tect any new insects or foreign diseases 
quickly, and be ready to stamp them out 
fast. And the better prepared we are, the 
less likely the enemy is to try biological war¬ 
fare, or to make much headway with it. 

Actually, natfure is constantly waging her 
own biological warfare against our crops and 
animals. And to fight back, we have built 
up a tremendous arsenal—bigger and better 
than anywhere else in the world—of insec¬ 
ticides and medicines for use against bugs 
and diseases. Our farmers have more skill 
and know-how in using them, and more 
equipment for doing it. We have more and 
better veterinarians, entomologists, crop-dis¬ 
ease men. and other scientists. 

Becaxise of our better defenses, an enemy 
would think twice before he started BW, 
and invited us to strike back. We could 
wage a pretty terrible biological war ourselves 
if we had to. 

Fortunately, farm people aren’t likely tar¬ 
gets for germ attacks on human beings. 
They are too scattered. Germ raids, and 
possible insect attacks, on farms would be 
directed mostly against livestock and crops. 

Where would raids likely begin? Prob¬ 
ably in hatcheries, stockyards, sales barns, 
feed-mixing plants, railroad terminals, and 
other centers where large numbers of animals 
pass through on their way to farms. That’s 
more likely than attacks against single farms. 

Other possible targets are commercial lab¬ 
oratories where serums, vaccines, and other 
medicines are made. 

On the crops front, the targets would in¬ 
clude seed houses, fertilieer-mixing plants, 
and places where spray materials are made. 

You may think that we have about every 
Imaginable livestock disease now. If so, you 
were never more wrong. Some of the worst 
animal plagues on the face of the earth are 
■till outside this country. They might be 
brought in any time. For instance: 

I Rinderpest, an Asiatic cattle plague that 
kills nearly 100 percent of the animals it 
Btrikes. Foot-and-mouth disease, an infec¬ 
tion that spreads like wildfire. (It’s a miracle 
It hasn’t crossed the Mexican border.) 
i Glanders, an Old World disease of horses 
and mules that is highly fatal to humans 
unless it is recognised early. 


Fowl pest and foreign strains of Newcastle 
disease, probably the two most destructive 
poultry diseases in the world. 

Accidental outbreaks could be serious, too. 
Look what happened in 1014 when foot-and- 
mouth disease got a month’s start in Michi¬ 
gan. It spread to the Chicago stockyards, 
and went out to 22 States before it was 
halted. More than 8,000 herds had to be 
slaughtered—172,222 animals in all—at a cost 
of nearly $6,000,000 for indemnities to own¬ 
ers—and those were 1014 dollars. 

In Mexico we’ve spent $90,000,000, and 
fought the disease with hundreds of inspec¬ 
tors and veterinarians for 4 years, and still 
haven’t completely stamped out the disease. 

We’ve had fowl peat in this country once 
(in New Jersey), and Just last March Asiatic 
Newcastle got into a California establish¬ 
ment through a shipment of game birds from 
Hong Kong. 

Want to know what that disease was like? 
It killed 41 of the 42 chickens on that place. 
Thanks to a quick diagnosis, it was stamped 
out before it spread to other farms. 

These experiences show that spotting a 
dangero \28 disease or a new insect early is the 
key to a strong defense. Scientists believe 
that the Japanese beetle got at least a year’s 
start on us; even then we probably could 
have wiped it out completely by spending 
$60,000. We didn’t and we’ve got the beetle 
in 28 States today. Very likely we could 
have backed the gypsy moth off our map 
with a few thoxosand dollars if we’d got at 
it when we discovered the pest. Now it has 
spread all over the northeastern United 
States. 

Here’s what biological warfare could mean 
to growing crops. Government entomologists 
say that there are literally himdreds of crop 
pests and diseases that have never reached 
our shores. Some are as bad as any we now 
have, or worse. 

How could these diseases or pests be 
brought in? By smuggling them across our 
borders: by dropping them from enemy 
planes; by setting loose foreign rusts, scales, 
and blights in our fields, and by scattering 
over larger areas the diseases and pests we 
already have. It wouldn’t be too bard to do. 

One man with a few test tubes full of rust 
like the new 15B which attacks wheat could 
spread a little all the way from Mexico to 
Canada, and within a year or two we could 
have a new scourge all over the Great Plains. 

Some of the more serious insect pests 
which might be used against us in biological 
warfare are the Mediterranean frultfiy, the 
citrus blackfiy (Just across the border in 
Mexico—see the September 1960 Farm Jour¬ 
nal, p. 84). the Oriental frultfiy, and seed 
weevils that attack legume seeds. There are 
many others. 

What is our Government doing to protect 
us against BW? 

They have been working on it since the 
beginning of World War n. You didn’t know 
it, but at the peak of that war 4,000 men— 
including some of the Nation’s top sclen- 
tlste—were investigating ways to protect us 
against germ and peat attacks. 

From that work came a new toxoid that 
will ih'otect you from botulism, the dead¬ 
liest type of food poisoning; a vaccine that 
gives animals reasonable protection against 
rinderpest; and a wealth of information 
about “plant growth regulators,’’ some of 
which has been put to use in peacetime. 

Our present line of defense is this: 

It's up to the Armed Forces to cut off at¬ 
tacks by planes or germ-filled missiles or 
shells. 

The FBI is on the look-out for sabotage and 
undercover raids. 

The USOSA watchM for foreign diseases 
and pests at our borders, ports of entry, and 
our international airports. That work Is 
still pretty much on a peacetime basis. 

Ihe rest Is up to civil defense. There we 
are making a start—^but only a start. We 


are still largely in the "we’ve got to do some¬ 
thing" stage. 

Special courses in trouble-making animal 
diseases that the enemy might use have been 
given to 26 USDA veterinarians by the Bu¬ 
reau of Animal Industry. These vets are 
located in key spots around the country- 
one could get to your farm or ranch in a 
matter of hours if needed. But we need to 
train a lot more veterinarians and patholo¬ 
gists—26 are not many. And we need to do 
it right now. 

And consider this: With foot-and-mouth 
disease within a day’s drive of the Mexican 
border, we’ve fiddled around for 3 years about 
establishing a foot-and-mouth labwatory. 
We need such a place, under our control, 
where we can study foot-and-mouth and 
other virus diseases—a place where we can 
develop and produce vaccines if necessary. 

(Contrary to public belief, we haven’t even 
settled on a location for such a laboratory. 
The whole thing was snugly bottled up by 
the Appropriations Committee in the 
House—and has stopped there.—Editor.) 

Meanwhile, the rinderpest vaccine that we 
and the Canadians developed during World 
War II probably has been lost. The BAI ad¬ 
mits to that. 

What else could we expect? We and the 
Canadians developed the vaccine on an 
Island in the St. Lawrence River. Then we 
pulled out after the war. With no place 
close at hand to continue studying the 
disease, and with no control over the way 
the vaccine was made or protected in other 
parts of the world, this valuable vaccine 
strain-as far as anyone knows—was frit¬ 
tered away and eventually disappeared. 

The SDA could do a more thorough Job of 
inspecting materials coming in from foreign 
countries—if it had the money. But it 
hasn’t. In the year ending this July, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry will have spent 
about $373,663 for Inspection and quaran¬ 
tine of animals and animal products—^less 
than half a million dollars to protect a 
$15,000,000,000 livestock industry. With this 
the BAI must watch all our ports and borders 
except the Mexican border. The regular 
budget for this same work for the next year, 
starting In July, Is only $100 more than last 
year. 

Wouldn’t it be good Insurance to use some 
of our huge defense sums for strengthening 
this work—and for building an animal 
disease laboratory? 

Also, we need a disease and pest reporting 
system that can work quickly. We’ve needed 
it for a long time. Last summer when the 
hog-cholera variant broke out across the 
corn belt, Farm Journal tried to find out 
how many cases there were, and where they 
were. No one knew. Veterinarians and of¬ 
ficials—Including those in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry—could only guess. 

In all probability we need more men look¬ 
ing for sabotage in centers where livestock, 
feeds, seeds, medicines, insecticides, fertil- 
ixers, and the like are either being manu¬ 
factured or on their way to farms. 

Those are some of the problems confront¬ 
ing the civil defense people and the United 
States Department of Agriculture as they 
plan for better defenses against bacterial 
war. They are planning to set up State or¬ 
ganisations, which in turn will help to or¬ 
ganise units in your local community. Their 
Jobs will be to pin down raids and stamp 
them out. 

You have a part to play, too. Local gov¬ 
ernment defense agencies may call on you 
to (1) help spot and stamp out accidental 
outbreaks or possible bacterial war raids in 
your neighborhood; and (2) help prevent 
attacks or accidental epidemics by keeping 
raid-proof conditions on your farm. Here’s 
what they may ask you to do: 

If you notice anything of importanos that's 
out-of-the-ordlnary in your fields or garden, 
notify your county egant, or phone the local 
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Civil <l0f«iUMi (Am. If BMnolMn of your 
family get aick fxom vlmt you believe may 
have been polluted water, food, or mUk. re¬ 
port it to your doctor. If any Of your poultry 
or livestock get suspioiously or seriously sick 
with a Strang dtseaee. call In tbe veterinarian. 

Zt will be up to you not to get excited over 
little tbinge—too many calls would put too 
Mg a load on local defense cdtelals. Adcyour 
local defense people to find out, then tell 
you, the sort of thing they want you to look 
for—then if you have good reason to suspect 
a germ raid, act quickly. 

Bamettmee you may be called on to give an 
animal, or some of its blood, for laboratory 
examination. This might save you and your 
neighbors big loesee by detecting a disease 
early before It has a chance to spread. 

In case of an emergency, you might be 
called on to help out with tospoetlon, 
quarantine, vaccination, and possibly with 
slaughtering infected anhnals. Also with 
cleaning and disinfecting contaminated 
areas. 

The second big task the Government may 
ask of you Is to keep your place “raldprodf .** 
This is nothing more than using good every¬ 
day farm practices that will make It hard for 
disease to take hold and spread. How? Well, 
local defense ofltelals may suggest this: 

Ask strangers to keep away from your 
flocks and buildings: select your part-time 
help carefully: keep handy the phone niun- 
bers of your veterinarian, coimty agent, local 
civil defense officials, and Btate police. Get 
all the “shots” sugge^ed by your local health 
authorities: keep prepared feeds in ratfree, 
covered bins that can be locked at night: do 
as good a Job as you can of killing off rats, 
mice, fleas, lice, stray pigeons, and flies. 
Don't let dead animals and poultry lie 
around; watch everything for first signs of 
illness; feed cattle away from public roads 
If possible: in emergencies, keep wells 
covered and the pump house locked. 

They also might suggest that you buy 
poultry and livestock only from definitely 
reliable sources; buy animals that have been 
immunised against tbe more common dis¬ 
eases; keep new stock separated from old 
stock until diseases have bad time to show 
up. Disinfect pieces of equipment that come 
with, or have been tised by, new stock; disin¬ 
fect shoes and boots when leaving quaran¬ 
tine pens; buy only recognised medicines 
and feed stuffs, and those from trusted places 
of business with a good name; and keep your¬ 
self in good health. 

That is the story on biological warfare. 
It is entirely possible. It might start to¬ 
night, this year or next, or It might never 
start. The possibilities are frightening only 
if we get panicky; and only if we do not 
understand what might happen and what to 
do. If we do understand, and are well or¬ 
ganized, we can meet any attacks success¬ 
fully and bottle them up. Just putting the 
damper on accidental outbreaks will be worth 
every ounce of effort. 

One thing is sure: we need far better pro¬ 
tection than we have, and we need it now. 
Bee that your local, Btate, and national de¬ 
fense set-ups get moving. 


lUiiieiiibriBce of Richard 
EXTENSION OP REICARKS 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 

ZN TBE HOUSE OF BSPRB8BNTA7TVE8 
Tuetday, Aprtl 17» 1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR BAIX. Mr. 
Speaker, many of our young men are 


being kilted in Bkirea in tbJa terrible war. 
Every uow and then. It stilkea dose to 
our home districts, emitfiasiging the aw¬ 
ful tragedy of death. 

. Mr. William Mcldanua, of Owego, N. Y., 
is the grandfather of the late Sgt. Rich¬ 
ard McManus, eon of Mr. and Mrs. Meu- 
rloe McManus, of Vestal Center, in my 
district. 

Sergeant MOManus was killed in action 
in Korea on February 12 of this year. 

I am including a poem written by Ser¬ 
geant McManus* grandfather in memory 
of him: 

Rxmxmbiancx or Rxcbaxd 
The s:m was sinking in the west 
Where fell its lingering ray 
Upon a Korean battlefield 
Where a dead soldier lay 
wrap the flag around him boys 
And gently lay him down 
Where the sun will shine next day 
Bo coldly on that mound. 

Gather all around him boys 
And offer up a prayer 

For his dear old Idother and Father far away 
over there. 

We know he did his duty: and did his duty 
well. 

Alas, in the saving of a comrade, poor Rich¬ 
ard fell. 

No more wiu he see bis native land 
HeTl roam its bills no more 
So gently wrap the flag around him boys 
For our hearts are heavy and sore. 

Now gather all around him boys 
And offer up a prayer 

For all of his beloved ones far away over 
there. 


VA Letter Hits Bottom on Readability 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 

or MXCHXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8ENTATZVBS 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RcciORo, I include the following news ar¬ 
ticle which appeared in the May 5,1951, 
issue of the Vet-Times, a national news¬ 
paper of veterans’ affairs published in 
Washington, D. C.: 

VA LxTTxa Hits Bottom on Rxadasilitt 
Mxtxk 

WASHmoTON.—Gobblcdygook? 

Tbe Veterans’ Administration has It—and 
bad. Don't take our word for it. Ask Dr. 
Rudolph Flesch, readability expert, labeled 
“Mr. Fix-it of Writing” by Time magazine. 

Dr. Flesoh came to town last week with 
a VA letter In hand. After reading that 
horrible example of gobbledygook, be had a 
Department of Agriculture seminar audience 
rolling In the aislee. 

Here'e Dr. Flesch’s story; Several months 
ago a GI in Korea wrote VA about poseible 
GI bill training after dteebarge. He got a 
a-page reply that was (1) completely un- 
intemglble, and (3) did not answer the 
question. 

The GLappeaied to Z3r. fleeoh, believing 
the readlMUty expert eould surely decipher 
It. Mo coap. Or. Fleacb ccmldnt make heed 
nor taU of the letter. He wrote VA seeking 
the anewer to the ors qomtUm. Be got 
virtually the same answer. Neither he nor 
the GI to this day know what VA meant. 
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Dr. nesoh, Aseoclated Press consultant for 
3 years, devised a measurement yardstick 
to test readability. A newimaper story wiU 
generally test between 60-70. Tbe VA 
letter—hold your breath—tested minus 13. 

You can't go much lower, or at least Dr. 
Flesch hopes not. He declined to reveal the 
specific gobbledygook, feeling a oonfldenoe 
would be violated. He said, however, that it 
would have been much better had VA merely 
replied, “so sorry.” The GI would then have 
a clearer idea than he now does, holding VA's 
gobbledygook letter. 

Dr. Flesch. a New York University profes¬ 
sor, believes the country is being drowned 
in gobblcdygook. The cost to the taxpayers 
Is staggering, he asserts. 

He speaks with eomewhat more authority 
than an observer. Dr. Fleecta had the pain¬ 
ful duty of translating OPA price directives 
into readable language 6 years ago. That 
service convinced him that the Government 
was a huge structure of psper. 

His booklet. How Does Your Writing Read, 
published through the Civil Bervlce Commie- 
slon, has helped. But he believes the 68,000 
copies distributed Is just a drop in the 
bucket. 

The real solution, he believes, can be 
achieved through establlahment of basic 
writing standards. Such standards—proper¬ 
ly tested and adhered to—could slzably dent 
United Btates gobbledygook. Dr. Flesch 
claims. 

He pointed out that the Agriculture De¬ 
partment's extension service has made tbe 
most strides. A readability unit is helping 
the Department Improve its letters and pub¬ 
lications. 

Dr. Flesch maintains not only written 
letters, but reports, bulletins, and memo- 
randunu need Improvement. And he had a 
word to say about Government press agents. 
He said that while the press had made great 
strides in Improving readability. Government 
PRO’S hadn’t kept up. 

He Is the author of The Art of Plain Talk, 
which has sold over 90,000 copies. A new 
book, How To Test Readability (Harper A 
Bros., $1) went on sale recently. Be also 
wrote tbe Associated Press writing hand¬ 
book. 

While serving as consultant for AP he 
told writers not to use more than 19 words 
to the sentence. He told a Vet-Times re¬ 
porter the seme thing. 

We don’t know about AP, but this story 
meets his standards. 


Equal Opportnuitjr iu EnploymeBt for the 
Phyticallj Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 

or OOLOXAZO 

IN TBE SENATE OF TBE UNIT ED BTATES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, Admiral Ross T MeIntire, Chair¬ 
man of the President’s Commission on 
National Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, on behalf of this organl- 
aation recent sponsored a Nation-wide 
essay contest open to all high school 
students in the States and Territories. 
Thirty-four States and Territories re- 
8Ponde<L 

Miss Sylvia Doyle, a senior in the Colo¬ 
rado Smdngs High School, was the COlo- 
rodo winner, and went on to win fourth 
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have lain dormant if they bad not been dla- Propottd SkipmeBt of Wheat to India 
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place in the nationwide contest, the sub¬ 
ject of the contest being “Equal Oppor¬ 
tunity in Employment for the Physically 
Handicapped.” 

Because of the excellence of the essay 
written by Miss Doyle, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen¬ 
dix of the Record, where Members of 
Congress may have opportunity to read 
it. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Equal opportunity in employment fob the 
Physically Handicapped 

(Bnay by Miss Sylvia Doyle, of Colorado 
Springs. Colo.) 

Fifty years ago the handicapped individual 
had little opportunity to lead a normal, self- 
supporting life. He knew be would always 
be a burden either to his family or to socie¬ 
ty. In more recent times, possibly as a re¬ 
sult of two wars which left many veterans 
disabled, we are becoming Increasingly aware 
of the problems confronting the physically 
handicapped, and are making attempts to 
help them find a useful, productive place in 
the business world. Now that society real¬ 
izes there should be equal opportunity in 
employment for the physically handicapped. 
It is necessary to establish the meaning of 
the word "equal" in this connection. One 
who has lost an arm cannot plan to be¬ 
come a musician or a surgeon, nor can a 
blind man expect to succeed as an account¬ 
ant. Obviously there cannot be equal op¬ 
portunities in all types of employment, but 
In this case is meant equal opportunities for 
positions where the physical delect can be 
Ignored or overlooked in consideration of 
other more Important qualities. Naturally 
the field of employment is limited for the 
handicapped, depending on the nature of the 
disability, but no one can be qualified to fit 
every Job, and some compatible position can 
now be found for almost every disabled 
worker. 

Today there are many veterans’ agencies, 
trade and State schools that can teach the 
physically handicapped to succeed in the 
Jobs for which they apply. A person will 
compensate for a physical defect by devel¬ 
oping himself in other ways. For instance, 
most blind people have their senses of hear¬ 
ing and feeling sharpened to an unusual de¬ 
gree; a person paralyzed below the waist or 
without lower limbs will develop powerfully 
strong arm and shoulder muscles, while one 
without arms or hands often becomes adept 
at using his feet for writing, painting, or var¬ 
ious kinds of manipulation. Therefore in 
the field requiring specialized skills for which 
he has been trained, the handicapped are 
sometimes physically better qualified to 
handle the Job than most people would be. 
In order to compete with the normally fit 
they may have to do more Intensive practice 
and persevere harder to achieve their goals, 
but as a result they are usually better work¬ 
ers; their records In ability and efficiency are 
high. A firm employing handicapped work¬ 
ers is not necessarily being philanthrQplc. 
The slogan "Hire the Handicapped—^It’s 
Good Business," makes sense. 

In order to help the physically handi¬ 
capped and to make employers realize they 
are good business prospects, National Em¬ 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week has 
been established. Its aim Is to advance the 
cause of these disabled people, who don’t 
want Charity or pity, who don't want to be 
coddled, but simply desire an equal chance 
to work on a competitive basis in the in¬ 
dustrial world. 

These physically handicapped people are 
equipped with courage, stamina, and alert¬ 
ness. They of ;en develop talents that would 


abled. Recently in a veterans' rehabilita¬ 
tion hospital a group of partially paralyzed 
boys staged a combination circus and vaude¬ 
ville for their fellow patients. Because they 
had such a wonderful time practicing and 
presenting it, and because the show was such 
a grand success, the boys out it on for other 
hospitals. Although they had no previous 
experience in entertaining, they have now 
made it a career. It Is fascinating to watch 
the way they maneuver their wheel chairs 
through formations similar to the compli¬ 
cated dance routines of a musical comedy 
as they sing appropriate songs. There is a 
separate act in which a man rides his wheel 
chair over a high wire. With wit, courage, 
and hard work these boys have made a 
worth-while place tar themselves despite 
their handicaps. 

Of course few can belong to such a troop, 
but for those handicapped people who simply 
want to enter the business world, many more 
fields are open than is commonly supposed, 
as additional firms are learning that these 
people make dependable employees. Various 
departments of our Government also take 
on qualified handicapped persons when pos¬ 
sible. The deaf may be used in shoe shops, 
restaurants, dry cleaning establishments, and 
printing offices. When Jobs for the blind 
are mentioned, moat people think of broom 
making or of conducting concessions in post 
offices, but there are numerous other oppor¬ 
tunities open for the sightless. Those with 
musical ability may become piano tuners or 
play in bands and orchestras. Like the deaf, 
the blind can work successfully at printing 
and run certain types of machines in manu¬ 
facturing plants. For a time two different 
blind couples ran grocery stores in a Colo¬ 
rado town which also boasts a successful 
blind lawyer. Handicapped people with ar¬ 
tistic ability can compete easily with others 
in most fields of art, either free lancing or 
in connection with industry. Lame and 
crippled workers can take many kinds of Jobs 
not requiring much moving about. These 
few positions mentioned are picked at ran¬ 
dom from the many to show the broad scope 
of opportunity for these people. 

Finding good employment prospects Is 
naturally a harder task for the handicapped 
than for the able bodied, but it is by no 
means too great an obstacle. Prejudices 
against hiring them are being overcome as 
business takes on more and more such em¬ 
ployees. 

The physically handicapped labor under 
many problems that the great majority of 
people do not. They are often sensitive und 
bitter about their condition. We owe it to 
them not to give them too much sympahy, 
not to give them work simply because they 
are unfortunate. They deserve the Ameri¬ 
can right to get ahead on their own Initia¬ 
tive; they should accept the competition of 
the rest of the world Just as others do. Only 
In this way will they have a chance to lead 
normal, happy lives, as they surely have an 
equal right to do. It Is to the advantage of 
all to keep these people self supporting in 
Jobs wan on a competitive basis. Business 
should take an Interest in them because of 
their ability, not because of compassion. 
HandidcappM people who are self supporting 
are^ for all practical purposes, no longer han¬ 
dicapped. 

These people don't want pity—they want 
only the same chance others have to make 
something of themselves. They aren’t ask¬ 
ing for a handout—they’re asking for a 
chance to handle a Job for whlol^bey are 
qualified. They would like to be^Mted as 
others are; ft Is their privilege by right of 
birth as human beings. Surely we owe this 
much to the physically handicapped as well 
as to all mankind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE U NITE D STATES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. HUBAPHRET. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the 
Senate and the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House of Representatives 
have both taken afllrmrvtive action on a 
proposal to provide 2,000,000 tons of 
wheat for the people and the Govern¬ 
ment of the Republic of India. These 
measures await favorable action on the 
part of both the House and the Senate. 
The hour is late. The specter of mass 
starvation hangs like a cloud over the 
land of India. The Government of India 
has appealed to our Nation for assistance. 
It is fitting and appropriate that we 
should quickly respond in a spirit of 
American generosity, Christian compas¬ 
sion, and fraternity. 

When the wheat-for-India bills are 
debated in the respective Houses of the 
Congress the arguments in favor of the 
proposed legislation will be documented 
and clearly outlined. During the past 
weeks throughout all areas of America 
voices have been raised in support of 
wheat for India. Religious leaders of all 
denominations have challenged Protes¬ 
tant, Catholic, and Jew to join in this 
crusade against hunger. 

The Reverend Leland Stark, rector of 
the Church of the Epiphany, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., on Sunday, April 29, 1951, 
delivered a sermon entitled "Lazarus at 
America’s Gate.” Within the confines 
of this splendid sermon are to be found 
the summation of all arguments in sup¬ 
port of this proposal. We are deeply in¬ 
debted to the Reverend Stark for his 
understanding, his brilliant presenta¬ 
tion. and his challenge to Christian ac¬ 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that his 
sermon of April 29, 1951, be printed in 
the Record. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lazahus at America's Gate 

"There was a rich man. who was clothed 
In purple and fine linen, and who feasted 
sumptuously every day. And at his gate 
lay a poor man named Lazarus, full of sores, 
who desired to be fed with what fell from 
the rich man's table; moreover the dogs came 
and licked his sores. The poor man 
died.” 

So says Jesus in His telling of the story 
of Lazarus, the poor man, and Dives, the rich 
man, and everything indicates that Lazarus 
died of starvation within sight of the sump¬ 
tuous tables of Dives, the rich man. The 
sores on the body of Lazarus, of which Jesus 
speaks, were probably those ulcers which 
frequently spread over a starving body, and 
Our Lord's reference to the dogs who came 
and licked the sores on Lazarus' body sug¬ 
gests that he was too weak to beat off the 
unclean beasts of the street, who, far from 
being like oiur dogs, were ferocious, unclean 
mongrels who may well have been waiting for 
Lazarus to die so that they could attack 
his body. That sort of thing frequently 
happens in famine-ridden areas of the world. 
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It wasn’t that Lazarus was asking Dives, 
the rich niian, to go hungry on hiji account; 
all that Lazarus wanted were those bits of 
bread on which well-fed orientals, in lieu of 
using napkins, wiped their lingers. But 
this rather meager and uncertain diet evi¬ 
dently did not contain enough calories, and 
Lazarus died. 

Before I come to the application of this 
Bcrlptxire to a contemporltry situation. I feel 
constrained to intrude a personal observa¬ 
tion. Those of you who have known me 
these nearly 3 years I have been your rector 
know that not once before In that period 
have I used the privilege of the pulpit to 
speak directly on impending congressional 
legislature. Normally it Is out of place In 
the pulpit. But occasionally there comes 
before America an issue to which the Chris¬ 
tian gospel has so direct and obvious an ap¬ 
plication that the pulpit remains silent only 
If It is cowardly evasive. So 1 speak to you 
now as a Christian minister to Christian 
people on a matter to which the Christian 
gospel directly applies. 

Come back now to the words of Jesus. 
'’There was a rich man, who was clothed in 
purple and fine linen and who feasted 
sumptuously every day. And at his gate lay 
a poor man named Lazarus, full of sores, who 
desired to be fed with what fell from the 
rich man’s table." 

< My friends. I say to you that Lazarus lies 
today at America’s gate—a Lazarus in the 
person of millions of people of India who are 
threatened with starvation, and this very 
week there come before Congress bills pro¬ 
viding for a loan, or half-grant and half-loan, 
of 2,000,000 tons of wheat for India in order 
to stave off that famine which otherwise may 
take the lives of millions of people. 

The general facts of the matter are so well 
known I shall mention them but briefly. 
India has high hopes of becoming self-suffi¬ 
cient in its food supply by next year, but last 
fall a series of natural calamities—drought 
in this area, torrential rains in another, 
locuts. and crop disease, and even earth¬ 
quake—resiTlted in such a decimation of In¬ 
dia's food supply that millions of people are 
now threatened with famine. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has already Imported as much 
gain and rice as it can from elsewhere, but 
life or death for millions is now directly 
dependent upon the 2,000,000 tons of wheat 
provided for in the wheat-for-lndia bills that 
are scheduled to come before both Houses of 
Congress this very week. 

As everyone knows, America can lay hands 
on that much wheat and can spare it without 
any American going hungry. We always 
raise more than we can eat in this country. 
Out in the breadbasket of the Middle West, 
I myself have seen grain and corn actually 
heaped on the ground and exposed to all 
weather simply because the granaries and 
elevators were already choked to capacity. 

Why don't we see to it that India gets the 
grain, then? Well, In a less complex period 
of history we probably would, purely on the 
basis of Christian humanitarianlsm, but to¬ 
day every move on the International scale 
carries political connotations and must be 
made with reference to the global struggle 
between communism and the free world so 
that if India is going to get these 2.000.0CO 
tons of wheat from us—either by grant or by 
loan or by half-grant and half-loan—^we 
must satisfy ourselves that this move meets 
our humanitarian and political conditions, 
t And that is a valid consideration. If. for 
Instance, it were the people of China whose 
Government was applying for 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat, we would have to let political con¬ 
siderations override humanitarian ones be¬ 
cause China unhappily is now our enemy. 
' And here we come to the nub of the mat¬ 
ter. F^om our point of view, India’s political 
position Is suspect. In the struggle between 
communism and the free world, India Is 
polltloally on the fence. In some cases for 
XOVU—App.-1G3 


us and In other cases against us. Many 
Americans therefore, not a few of them in 
the Balls of Congress, feel that unless India 
comes Into this struggle wholeheartedly on 
our side, we ought not to help them with the 
food they need. Other objections are also 
raised along that line, and the upshot of It Is 
that there la likely to be a real battle in 
Congress over whether India gets the needed 
wheat for her people, and the opposition to 
India Is so sizable and so strong that Amer¬ 
ica, through Its Congress, may actually say 
no to India’s starving millions. 

Let us for the moment put aside any con¬ 
siderations of Christian compassionateness 
and look at this problem purely on the basis 
of American self-interest. Admittedly. In¬ 
dia Is trying to straddle the International 
political fence, but that being the case, 
ought not we to do everything we can to get 
India to come down on our side of the fence 
rather than to push India over into the Com¬ 
munist side? China with Its 450.000,000 
people is already on the Communist side— 
are we not interested in keeping the next 
largest Asiatic power—India with its 280,000,- 
000 —^from going Communist too? Isn’t that 
Just elementary common sense? 

If you thought for months of some way by 
which India’s friendship could be won, could 
you think of a better way than to save mil¬ 
lions of her people from starvation? And 
if you thought for months of some way by 
which India could best be alienated from us, 
could you think of a better way of alienating 
that nation from us than to say in effect. 
"Let them starve to death for all we care." 
Suppose Congress by saying "No" to this bill 
were to say that very thing in effect—what 
would the result be? 

Well, suppose all of us lived in the south 
of India, and we were caught in the famine. 
Day by day we would be growing weaker, 
gradually passing that Invisible line between 
malnutrition into actual slow starvation. As 
average, simple, poorly educated Indian peo¬ 
ple, we would not know much about political 
issues between communism and the free 
world. By this time we wouldn’t know much 
more than that we were hungry—desperately, 
gnawingly hungry—and even worse would be 
to watch our children with their bloated, 
empty bellies. We have been told America 
has more food than it needs and that the 
American Congress is considering sending 
some to us. But then week after week after 
week drags past without the matter even 
coming up to the American Congress. Then 
when it Anally does, week after week passes 
of seemingly endless debate, and those among 
us who can read the newspapers tell that 
those debates are seldom relieved by any note 
of compassion. We find this hard to under¬ 
stand from a country that has prided Itself 
on being a follower of the One who taught 
His followers to feed the hungry. Then the 
blow falls—America through its chosen rep. 
resentatlves says "No" to us. 

Somehow—let us say—some of us survive. 
All of us have seen loved ones die terrible 
deaths, and we could do nothing for them. 
What is now our feeling toward America? 
Is it now one of affection? Do we now feel 
attracted to Its ideals? Do we look upon 
America now as the champion of the right, 
as the proponent of the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man? The moment you and 
I put ourselves In the place of the Indian 
people, we know what their reaction will be 
If America, with the power of death or life for 
millions In its tongue, says “No" to the 
starving. 

The fact of the matter Is, of course, that 
the Communists are already shrewdly ex¬ 
ploiting the advantages we have yielded to 
them b^jour unconscionable delays. Bight 
now—so an official of the Indian Embassy 
admitted to me last Friday—representatives 
of India, probably frantic by now (as well 
they may be) that we may turn down their 
pleas for wheat, are In Moscow and Peiping. 


Aliready Red China has sent them some riot 
In exchange for India Jute, and they are 
negotiating now for a million tons of grain 
from Red China. As yet no decision has 
been made in Moscow. Believe me. it will 
be one of the turning points of history if 
Bed China and Soviet Russia were to come 
forward with offers of the needed grain so 
that India, rightfully anxious that we may 
say "no" to her, could then withdraw her 
request for our wheat—then there won’t be 
much question as to which side of the fence 
India would come down on. Is there? 

Some folks say that there is no danger of 
Red China and Soviet Russia giving India 
the needed grain because neither country 
has any surplus. That Is very true. But 
don’t we know enough about the wily ways 
of totalitarianism to know that they would 
not hesitate to take it from their own people 
If they felt that India could then be cap¬ 
tured for communism? Furthermore, they 
would capitalize on it. I can almost hear 
what they would say: "America.’’ (they would 
say to India) “that home of bloated capi¬ 
talists. with such surpluses of grain they 
don't even know what to do with It all, 
wouldn’t even loan you food—much less give 
It to you—out of their surplus. They were 
going to let you starve until we Communists 
came along" (they would say). "But Com¬ 
munists really practice the brotherhood of 
man, and poor as we are. with no surplus 
of food in our lands, we sacrificed in order 
to share with you what little we had because 
we could not stand by callous and Indifferent 
and watch you starve. America has proved 
by Its heartlessness that they care nothing 
lor you; we have proved our friendship lor 
you by our self-sacrifice." So the Commu¬ 
nists would say of us. 

And what could we say? How could we 
answer that? If we say "no” to India now 
and if someday the 280,000,000 Indian people 
fall like China Into the Communist net, then 
we know that we can write all of Asia off 
as lost. And if that happens, the awful 
truth will be that in large measure we shall 
have carved the calamity out for ourselves 
by our own heartlessness and by our incred¬ 
ible short-sightedness in the face of the most 
elemental demand of the Christian gospel, 
to feed the hunrgy. 

Don't anyone think but that America Is 
this moment under the Judgment of God. 
They are looking at us—now look into their 
faces if you can. Men who once stood 
straight with self-respect now looking at you 
out of eyes that burn with the haunted 
look of cornered beasts; women stretching 
out bony claws that once were smooth and 
soft like the hands of your women; children 
with fearfully distended stomachs gazing un- 
cumprehendingly out of pinched and tiny 
faces. 

"I was hungry and ye gave no food,” said 
the Lord Jesus Christ in His account of the 
great Judgment. And those to whom He 
said It. looked at Him in amazement: "When 
saw we thee an hungered * * • and did 

not minister unto Thee?" they protested. 
"Verily I say unto you. inasmuch as ye did 
It not to one of the least of these, ye did 
It not to me." And then Jesus Christ uttered 
the most awful words that can ever be 
uttered. "And these shall go away into ever¬ 
lasting punishment." 

I can claim no special knowledge of history, 
but I can think of no other time in history 
when our national self-interest and the call 
of Christian compassion have so closely coin¬ 
cided as in this matter. To be sure. In the 
complex of global problems, this particular 
one Is a relatively small one. But a small 
key can unlock a huge door, and sometimes 
the solution of a small problem Is the key 
that unlocks the door to the solution of « 
great problem, and It could even be that 
providence is proffering us the key to the very 
heart of Asia. Certainly, at the very leasts 
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•eldom If ever have our own national aelf-ln- 
tereat and Oluiatlan oompaaalon ao cordially 
walked hand in hand. 

There may he thoae In thla congregation 
who, hellevlng that what has been outlined 
does represent the Ohrlstlan position, are 
now asking the question, “What can 1 per¬ 
sonally do about it?** Let me give two quick 
answers to that question. 

First, as Indeed some of you have already 
expressed yourselves to me, If you feel that 
you wish to do something over and above 
what—pray Ood—our Government may ulti¬ 
mately be doing, you may then welcome the 
knowledge that you can send monetary gifts 
to the Indian Ambassador for the purchase of 
wheat. Or, of course, the clergy of thla 
church, as we often do In one cause or an¬ 
other, wUl be glad to see that anything 
handed or sent to us will reach the right 
place. 

Second, while most of us In Washington are 
disenfranchised cltlssens, most of us per¬ 
sonally know Oongressmen, and It will be 
worth any amount of trouble to talk to them 
or write to them or telegraph to them to 
bring the knowledge of our deep concern. 
That knowledge may help them reach a 
Christian decision. 

**There was a rich man, who was clothed 
In purple and fine linen, and who feasted 
sumptuously every day. And at his gate lay 
a poor man named Lazarus.*' 

America. In the name of Jesus Christ, don't 
let him die. 

H. R. 88, a Bin To Prescribe Safety 
Requirements for Natnral-Gas Com¬ 
panies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHNW.HESELTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

MonQjay, May 7,1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with consideration of H. R. 
88,1 am glad to make available to the 
membership the following reports of the 
Federal Power Commission and the De¬ 
partment of Commerce; 

RBPOBT or THE Fsdexal Powxb Ookmissxoh 
ON H. R. 88, EZGHTT-SXCX)N0 Conoeess, FnST 
Session, a Dili. To Ascend the Natueai. 
Gas Act To Autboixbe the FfeosiUL Powbb 
Commission To Peescribb Savbtt Re¬ 
quirements Eoa NATuaAx.-GA8 Companies 
The Federal Power Commission Is of the 
opinion that enactment of H. R. 88 would be 
In the public Interest. This bill would au¬ 
thorise the Commission to prescribe such 
requirements, restrictions, and conditions 
with respect to the construction, ektenslon, 
operation, and maintenance of facilities for 
the Interstate transmission of natural gas as 
in its opinion are necessary to the promotion 
of safety. 

Natural gas Is a highly Inflammable and 
fugacious commodity. Unless the gas Is 
closely contained and properly handled In 
transmission. It becomes an agent which 
may endanger both life and property. This 
fact has been illustrated by the damaging 
explosions which have occurred on Inter- -3 
state natural-gas transmission lines In recent 
years. 

At the present time there are no Federal 
or general regulations governing the con-, 
structlon or operation of Interstate natural- 
gas transmission facilities. Some States have 
enacted rules and regulations. In the nature 
of police regulations applicable to Interstate 
pipelines. But scattered and nonuniform 


regulation of segments of large-scale Inter¬ 
state operations cannot be ^ectual or satls- 
fact^. Comprehensive and unlfarm regu¬ 
lations are required. 

The only standard guide now generally 
available for construction and operation of 
natural-gas transmission fsolUttes Is the 
Code of Pressure Piping which was pubUshed 
in 1948 under the sponsorship of American 
Society of Ifechanleal Engineers, and ap¬ 
proved by the American Standards Associa¬ 
tion. Although there have been several mi¬ 
nor revisions of that code since 1942, It does 
not provide adequate standards for modem 
high-pressure transmission pipelines. Nor 
Is Its observance emnpulsory. 

The natural-gas industry In the last few 
years has been engaged In a tremendous ea- 
panslon program. Most of the pipelines con¬ 
structed during this period—as well as those 
now proposed—are designed to operate at 
high pressures ranging up to 970 pounds per 
square Inch, and more. And some of such 
pipeline mlle^Ee has been, or will be, con¬ 
structed through densely populated areas In 
close proElmlty to homes and other build¬ 
ings. This construction Is being performed 
without adequate safety standards. Including 
rules such as those which would prescribe 
the depth of the pipeline In inhabited areas, 
Its proximity to homes or other buildings, 
and the media to be UMd In testing pipe¬ 
lines. There are no provisions of this na- 
tiire In the above-mentioned ASMS Code 
of Pressure Piping. There should be such 
regulations to provide the maximum of pro¬ 
tection to the public. 

Regulations governing the operation of 
pipeline facilities also are needed to provide 
minimum safety standards which would serve 
as a guide to operating companies. 

The Commission believes that substantial 
benefit will result If It is delegated specific 
authority to prescribe safety requirements 
for natural-gas companies, as provided by 
H. R. 88. 

The Commission does think, however, that 
It should not also be made responsible for the 
enforcement of safety regulations. The In¬ 
spection of the thousands of miles of natu¬ 
ral-gas pipelines which are constructed yearly 
would present a project of such magnitude 
as to require manpower wholly dispropor¬ 
tionate to the benefits which probably would 
result and the continued policing of the op¬ 
erations of all natural-gas companies would 
be an Insuperable task. Furthermore, If rea¬ 
sonable regulations are promiUgated, there Is 
every reason to believe that companies would 
adhere to them In their own Interests. 

The Commission recommends that H. R. 
88 be enacted. 

RespectfuUy submitted. 

FWdeeaz. Power Commission, 
Mon C. Wallorsn, Chairman. 

The Secbetart or Commerce, 

Washington, Map 2,19S1. 
Ron. EtOBERT Grosser, 

Chairman. Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, Washington. D. C. 

Dear Efr. Chairman: This letter Is In fur¬ 
ther reply to your request of January 5, 
1951, for our comments eonoemtng H. R. 88, 
a bill to amend the Natural Gas Act to 
authoriae the Federal Power Oonunisslon to 
prescribe safety requirements for natural-gas 
companies. 

R.R.88 would amend section 7 of the 
Natural Gas Act by adding thereto a new 
subsection which would authorlBe the Fed¬ 
eral Power Commission to prescribe safety 
requirements with respects to the trazupor- 
tation facilities of natural-gas oon#anies. 

in view of the rapid increase in mileage of 
intdrstate natural-gas pipelines, and in view 
of the publlc-utili^ nature of natural-gas 
transportation facilities we would have no 
objection to the enactment of this bill. This 
new authority would appear to be consistent 


with the regulatory powers exercised by th# 
Federal Power OoimnlSBlan in the natural- 
gas field, and would appear to be desirable 
from the standpoint of protecting the public. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there is no objection to the 
submissiott of this report. If we can be of 
further assistance, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 

Thomas W. B. Davis, 
doting Seorotory of Oommiree. 


GeBtral MscArllutf Oppoeei a Decitiss 

Now OB Uaivonal MiUlary Traiofaif 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.H0WAIWH.BUFFEn 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, our 
greatest general, Douglas MacArthpr, 
made it plain last week before the Sen¬ 
ate committee that he believes It unwise 
to pass a universal military training bill 
at this time. 

General MacArthur declares this 
scheme needs more study. He also urges 
that a decision be delayed until the pres¬ 
ent emergency is over. 

Americans everjrwhere are hoping that 
Congress will heed his message on this 
vital matter. 

The following excerpt from the Senate 
hearings carries most of his testimony 
on UMT: 

QuMtlon. since We are living now. and will 
continue to live for yeara to come, in a world 
of uncertainties, I wonder If you do not think 
that some system of universal military train¬ 
ing which would guarantee that all of our 
young men would be made available for serv¬ 
ice, and they would be trained young men, 
should be Invoked so that when the Nation 
was threatened we would be prepared? 

MaoArtrue. As I said. Senator, I am for 
preparedness, and the maximum prepared¬ 
ness, and the maximum utUlaatlon of all our 
resource. 

Now, whether universal military training 
accomplishes that fact would have to be 
pretty carefully considered by me. 

There are other demands upon our man¬ 
power. Whether the total effort to train 
these great masses of millions of men, 
whether in actual combat those men would 
go Into the niches for which they have been 
trained, I don’t know. I have not studied 
the bUl. I have not studied the potential¬ 
ities of it. 

WAR BASED ON ZND08TRT 

It is not a question, I think, that can be 
settled by merely whether you are for or 
whether your are not for it. 1 am for the 
utillaation of the total manpower that we 
have. 

But whether the program of universal mili¬ 
tary training all youths along practically the 
same line, which I imderstand la the point 
conaldered, whether that will reduce and 
produoe (sic) the greatest mUitary effective¬ 
ness, I would not attempt to say until I had 
studied the problem very, very thoroughly. 

I believe the greatest possible oonsidera- 
tion has got to be given to the demands of 
industry. I believe that if you are going to 
prepare the youth, that -you have got to 
understand that modem warfare has as its 
basis industry. 

1 believe that you have got to understand 
that the money that Is involved is not Emit- 
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leas; that you have got to get the 
et&cieiicy tor every penny you epend. 
wouio DDVR Mcinoir 

Now. I would not have the slightest hesi¬ 
tation in completely approving that, if I 
thought that was the best way to get the ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Now, at the present moment, of course, this 
is a future plan you are working on; at the 
present moment, as 1 understand it. it is 
not applicable. There are other and more 
acute demands. 

I should advise most seriously, if I were 
considering the problem, that I would wait 
and get through with the emergency that 
faces us now, and then on wh.at has resulted 
and what exists then, I would sum up the 
facts, and make my decision. 

If universal military training is the best 
way to do it, I would unhesitatingly advocate 
it. The question is the sxirvival of the Na¬ 
tion. and I believe it is every cltlsen’s duty to 
give that need in time of necessity that is 
required by the Nation. 

Johnson. General, do you have any recol¬ 
lection of ever having recommended or advo¬ 
cated universal training of our young men? 

MacAbthux. Oh. yes. I not only many 
years ago when I went to the Philippines re¬ 
quested the Philippine Government to try 
to organize It lor the blow that was mani¬ 
festly certain to come, but the first thing 1 
did was to introduce universal military serv¬ 
ice as far as I was able co accomplish it. 

Johnson. I mean, as it applied to this 
Nation. 

MacAbthub. I am quite sure that 25 years 
ago had we had universal military service, 
the whole situation would have been dif¬ 
ferent. 

It is my belief that had we been prepared 
before either of these World Wars, there was 
a very excellent chance that they would not 
have taken place. 

The only thing I address myself to, any 
doubts that I would have, is as to the efficacy 
on the military potential that the country 
could produce. 

PHILIPPINE SITUATION DIFFEBENT 

Now, over in the Philippines, the situation 
was entirely different. They didn’t produce 
anything; everything was supplied to them. 

What was necessary there was to get the 
manpower to use what was supplied to them; 
so, there was no question there that uni¬ 
versal military service was the proper thing. 

Before the First World War, and the Second 
World War for that matter. Industry hadn't 
assumed such an important part as it has 
now, 

I believe that thing should be carefully 
studied. Senator, after we get over this pres¬ 
ent crisis that exists; and. if the best method 
at that time is for universal military service, 
as producing the maximum efficiency—like 
Abou Ben Adhem, my name would lead all 
the rest. 


EndortemeDt of H. R. 88 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBE8ENTAT1VES 

Monday, May 7,19S1 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker. In con. 
nection with H. R. 88, on which I have 
requested an early hearing by the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I have received the following 
letter. It is most encouraging to receive 
the support of Transcontinental, which 


has the biggest single natural-gas pipe¬ 
line Installation in the country. 

TkAWOO N TIWl N TAX. OAS PZPB OoBP., 

Hotuton, Tex., May 3,195i. 
Ron. John W. Risxlton, 

Member of Congreae, 

House Oj0lee Building, 

Waahington, D. C. 

Dxab Ua. Hxsxltoh; Thank you for your 
letter of AprU 80, together with the Federal 
Power Commission report on your H. R. 88. 

Transcontinental favors this legislation. 
While 1 do not want to be specific about 
other companies, I know tha: there are other 
natural-gas transmission systems that like¬ 
wise favor what you are attempting to do. 

We would like to have your committee set 
hearings on this bill as early as possible and 
get the ball rolling. 

With all good wishes and kindest regards. 
1 am. 

Sincerely yours, 

CuxTis Mobbxb, 

Vice President. 


Let's Do Our Own Tkinkhig 


EXn^SION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKl 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 7, 2951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Record, I wish to include, and commend 
to the attention of the membership of 
this august body, an editorial by J. J. 
Jachowicz which appeared in Local 1344 
News, published by and for members of 
local 1344, USA-CIO. 

This editorial is entitled “Let’s Do Our 
Own Thinking,” and the recommenda¬ 
tions which it contains are very appro¬ 
priate at this time when so many per¬ 
sons throughout the land have been neg¬ 
lecting to use their reasoning faculties. 
If our Nation is to remain strong, and 
cope with the challenge which history 
has thrust at us. we cannot allow emo¬ 
tionalism to rule our actions. The times 
are perilous, and require steady nerves 
and calm thinking. The enemy who 
faces us has given much time to plan¬ 
ning the course which he is pursuing. 
We cannot hope to thwart his plans 
through actions motivated by emotions 
alone—our course must be based on rea¬ 
son and experience. 

A nation is only as strong as its people. 
If the people become irrational in their 
actions, the nation is doomed. Let us 
think before we speak, and think before 
we act—let us do our own thinking. 

The editorial follows: 

Let's Do Oub Own Thinking 
(By J. J. Jachowicz) 

The importance of individual thinklnt to 
the preservation of our democracy and our 
freedom cannot be over emphasized. Too 
often we let the others do our thinking. Just 
what do we mean by thinking? To think Is 
to exercise the faclUties of good judgment, 
conception, or inference—to put our good 
common sense into action. 

Any one person who first acts or speaks 
before he thinks is this country’s worst 
enemy—he is as bad as the person that has 
other people do bie thinking. • • • 

When the German people defaulted their 


thinking to Hitler, they surrendered their 
freedom. When the Russian people de- 
faulted their thinking to Lenin and Stalin, 
they surrendered their freedom. We must 
learn to control emotions instead of being 
controlled by emotions. We must stay away 
from emotional Idolatry of personalities that 
so beclouds our national thinking today. We 
must keep far away from bitter cynicism and 
hatred of those with whom we differ in 
opinion, we must disagree agreebly and with 
constructive respect. 

We must realise that this wonderful ooxm- 
try of ours is greater than any Individual 
woman or man—that Its fate and security 
should not be made a political football to be 
kicked around by clashing personalities 
greedy and envious of political power. Too 
few people In this country realize that too 
many people In this country are defaulting 
their thinking to demagogs and that we 
today are closer to surrendering our freedom 
than most of us are willing to recognize and 
admit. When we accept the statements and 
proposals of demagogs because we are too 
lazy to think and test their statements and 
proposals, we can blame no one but ourselves 
for subsequent events. 

The articulate action of a citizen must be 
constructive, must seek to Improve, to build 
Instead of tear down and destroy—must be 
preceded by serious and responsible think¬ 
ing. We must do our utmost to preserve our 
democracy and peace by: (1) Independent 
thinking; (2) making that thinking articu¬ 
late by translating It Into action at the ballot 
boxes and In everyday life: and (3) being 
constructive and positive In that thinking. 


It It Uo-American To Be Fair? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF RXPRBSENTA'nVES 

Monday, May 7,1952 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include a little article from 
Newsweek magazine of May 7, 1951. 
While 1 hold no special brief for the 
British. I do believe in being fair, and I 
do not think the families of the 900 dead 
and missing men from the Gloucester¬ 
shire Regiment could be much comfort¬ 
ed by some of the unfair criticism that 
has been thrown at the British. This 
criticism is largely by American politi¬ 
cians who care not what happens to their 
country or its friends so long as they can 
gain political advantage. 1. too. have 
criticized British politicians in the past 
and may do so if I think it warranted in 
the future, but I have never deliberately 
distorted the truth and said the British 
will not fight. I think the following ar¬ 
ticle will show that they will: 

Onlt the Gloucebtebs 

The Chinese "threw everything at us ex¬ 
cept dragons,’’ one Briton of the Twenty- 
ninth Brigade gibed last week, when the Beda 
waded the waist-deep Imjln River on the 
moonlit night of AprU 22. By dawn the 
Gloucestershire Regiment’s 267-year-old First 
Battalion, nicknamed The Slaahera, which 
atormed Quebec for General Wolfe and weara 
the Sphinx for battling Napoleon at ths Nile, 
waa trapped atop HUl 286. 

For 80 harrowing hours the Giouceetere 
battled agalnat 18-to-l odds, against gnaw¬ 
ing himger, against burning thirst, against 
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BleeplwsneM, killing a dosen Chinese for 
every Briton. They ran out of ammunition, 
hut they waved away Flying Boxcars lest any 
airdrop by mistake fall to the Chinese only 
35 yards away. Their radio remained reas¬ 
suring up to the last message. ‘‘Batteries 
running down. Still bolding out.*' Only 
after the United Nations withdrawal from the 
Imjln had been made good did their com¬ 
mander, Lt. Col. J. P. Came, order his com¬ 
panies to break out to safety, while he, a 
chaplain, and a doctor, stayed with the 
wounded. 

As the 100-odd survivors of the 1,000-man 
battalion trickled back to the U. N. lines, 
Brig. Tom Brodle, commanding the Twenty- 
ninth Brigade, wrote In the records of the 
Gloucesters: “Only the Oloucesters could 
have done It." 


Great Debate It Marked by Many 
Paradoxes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.TORn 

or CALxrosNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBBSENTATIVBS 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker. I should 
like to call attention to the following 
article by Mr. James Reston. special cor¬ 
respondent of the New York Times: 
Great Debate Is Marked bt Mant Para¬ 
doxes—MacAxtkur iMraxssES Mamt or His 

Foes and Raises Questions roa Friends 
(By James Reston) 

Washington, May S.—General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur succeeded in doing one 
thing thU week that nobody thought was 
possible—he managed to shake some of the 
prejudices of both bis supporters and his 
detractors in the Senate, and he left most 
of the Senators both a little more impressed 
and a little more perplexed than they were 
when he arrived. 

He disappointed and yet impressed his de¬ 
tractors because he proved to be a skillful 
witness—quick, clear, eloquent, and inde¬ 
pendent in bis judgments, sometimes bit¬ 
terly opposing the administration’s views 
and then again supporting the administra¬ 
tion. 

At the same time, he both wowed and de¬ 
pressed his most rabid supporters because, 
while he hit the admihistration hard, he 
often used arguments which contradicted 
the pet themes of Senators Taft and Wherrt, 
and once even refused to confess dark suspi¬ 
cions about Secretary of State Acbeson. 
AGAINST TBS RULES 

This, of course, is against the union rules 
in Washington. If a man is against the ad¬ 
ministration he is expected to be against 
everything it supporU, except the Constitu¬ 
tion. Also, be is expected to be loyal to, or 
at least considerate of not only bis own 
prejudices, but the prejudices of his sup¬ 
porters. 

The general, however, probably because he 
has been away so long, did not always com¬ 
ply, and in the process he illustrated both 
the emotional appeal of his arguments and 
the element of paradox in the whole con¬ 
troversy. 

Two arguments ran through his volumi¬ 
nous testimony, both expressed with great 
passion, both having great emotional and 
political appeal for Senators: First, that no¬ 
body had any right to buy time in Korea with 
the blood of his young fellow-countrymen, 
and, second, that If It was victory the Sen¬ 


ators wanted, be could get It for them wholes 
sale. 

Since the devil you know Is always worse 
than the devU you don't know, this argument 
won powerful support, particularly since tho 
general testified to the weakness of the Soviet 
transportation system and the vulnerability 
of Bed China to economic, naval, and air 
blockade. But the element of paradox kept 
coming Into his argument as the hours went 
along, and this element disturbed many of 
his most faithful supporters. For example: 

(1) The general said it was the responsi¬ 
bility of tbe administration to decide last 
year on whether Communist China was going 
to intervene in the Korean war. A theater 
commander, aucb jm himself, bad only lim¬ 
ited cq^xNrtunitles to make an estimate of 
any such decision, hs testified. Yet he did 
not hesitate to base his {Nuposal for tbe bom¬ 
bardment of Manchuria on his own estimate 
that the Russians would not intsrvene—an 
estimate not Shared by the administration. 

(3) The general proposed a strategy in the 
Far East which he conceded might bring 
about a major war. though he guessed that 
it would not, but at the same time be con¬ 
ceded that global strategy was not bis respon¬ 
sibility, that he did not know the details of 
United States or allied preparedness, of Soviet 
strength in Europe, of the Soviet atomio 
bomb stockpile, or even of our own atomio 
development. 

NO ATTACK ON EU8SXA 

(3) It was imperative, the general said, 
that once you g^ into a war, you destroy 
the enemy’s capacity to make war upon you. 
but he shied away on various occasions from 
any suggestions that we should attack the 
Soviet Union, which is the source of tbe 
enemy’s effective war-making capacity. 

(4) Re bitterly criticised the administra¬ 
tion’s limited war policy in Korea, yet he 
proposed a limited war of his own: Ho United 
States land battles in Asia, no attacks on the 
Soviet supply routes, etc. Nor did he ex¬ 
plain what he would do If by attacking Man¬ 
churia the war were merely pushed deeper 
Into Asia, with Soviet territory instead of 
Chinese territory being used as the Com¬ 
munists’ privileged sanctuary. 

(5) Communism, he said, was the enemy, 
but he refused yesterday to identify the So¬ 
viet Union as the center of that world con¬ 
spiracy. Indeed, he based a great part of his 
argument on the thesis that, while the Soviet 
Union and Red China were in a limited 
partnership for the i»esent, the center and 
decisive enemy in Korea was the Peiping 
regime. 

(6) The center of Soviet Industrial 
strength, he testified, was in European Rus¬ 
sia, and it was Important to have baeee from 
which that strength could, if neceesary, be 
attacked. Indeed, allies, he agreed, were use¬ 
ful, but he outlined a poUoy for the Far East 
which he agreed was opposed by all our 
principal allies. 

(7) Moreover, one of his main complaints, 
shared by the whole committee, was that tbe 
allies werq not doing enough to help us in 
Korea. Yet he insisted that if we expanded 
the war In' the Far Bast, our allies would go 
along Just as they did when the Korean 
war bridle out. Leadership was what they 
needed, he observed. 

(8) Finally, thoi;%h he has repeatedly tes¬ 
tified In tbe past that the President and only 
the President could make great decisions of 
policy involving tiie milituy, he rested bis 
argument on the theala that the Joint OhlMs 
of 8taa were In “subetantlar agreement 
with him (though they disagreed on bomb¬ 
ing Manchuria and did not pass judgment 
on the politieal questions involved in the 
PresIdeBtU decision to oppose the MMArthur 
strategy). 

This element of paradox runs through 
many other asjleets of the debate as well. 
The general was dismissed, not because he 


differed with the administration's strategy, 
but because he eanled Mb dtSSrenees over 
the head of his Cknamander in Chief to the 
people. Yet this aspect of the autter waa 
minlmlasd In t lw hsarlngs* 

The general has haen noted In the past 
for the discipline of bis command, though 
he insisted this week that all oflioers should 
have the right, If th^ dlsugreed with their 
commanding oflioere, to carry tbalr disagree¬ 
ments to the public. 

sraiKiNo faradoz 

Aa a matter of fact, the moat striking 
paradox of all is that the general oqmes out 
of this week’s tsattmony as the ment enthusi¬ 
astic supporter of the most ambitious inter¬ 
pretation of the TTwnan doctrine and is 
being opposed by President Truman for 
doing so. 

Communism Is the enemy and Wherever 
It shows its face we should attempt to meet 
it. he testified. Moreover, he insisted (while 
still iMrotesttag that he did not know the de¬ 
tails of our preparedness or our alliss’ or the 
Soviet Union's) that we should meet it in 
Korea In acoordanoe vdth hie strategy, with¬ 
out the Western Allies, If necessary. 

One ally we would have in that evant, ha 
felt sure, waa Obiaug Kal-didc and bla Chi¬ 
nese Nationalists, and between us, he con¬ 
cluded, "victory" in the Far East could be 
won. 

The gmeral would not be drawn into dis¬ 
cussion of the ooet In manpower and dollars 
of opposing Communist aggression every¬ 
where in the world. All he would say was 
that he was for adequate preparedness. 

Thus, ths general left many of his sup¬ 
porters with the unhappy feeling that he was 
more internattonallst than the Truman ad¬ 
ministration. more willing to take risks, more 
ready to place the country on a war footing 
than many of his backers are. 

At the same time, the administration was 
equally disturbed by the end of the week 
because of the personal impression the gen¬ 
eral had made and the emotional appeal of 
his proposals to end the slaughter. 

Early this week there was a tendency 
among administration supporters here to dis¬ 
miss the general’s great popular sucoesses in 
New York and Chicago. Wait, they said, 
until he has to submit to tbe hard give-and- 
take of questions and answers on tbe Hill. 
Now that the questions and answers have 
taken place, however, the administration is 
not so sure. 

nasoNALxrr vxasua looio 

In any oonillct between a great personality 
and a logical argument the outcome here is 
never very sure. General MacArthur was an 
impressive witnswe. The members of the 
Foreign RetatUms and the Mllttary Affairs 
Committees, with the outstanding exception 
of Senator BaixK McMahon, of Connecticut, 
hesitated to go nnich beyond the 883 quec- 
tlons. They found many vague areas In the 
general’s thinking and developed various in¬ 
consistencies in his teatlinony, but they had 
no answer to his persistent references to the 
casualty lists in Korea. 

Moreover, the contacts between tbe State 
Department and Capitol Hill have been so 
poor now for io long that the administra¬ 
tion’s case for tbe limited war is not even 
understood by most of its own supporters in 
the Senate. 

General MacArthur thus moved into some¬ 
thing at a vacuum himself. He Is benefit¬ 
ing tiot only from hia own lUustrloiM record 
as a soldier and proconsul In Japan but 
from the decline in the prsxtlge of the civil¬ 
ian branch of the Oovemment, and partlcu- 
l«dy of the Department at State. 

Thus, the final jNuradox of the situation U 
that, while this started out as a .debate on 
the civilian control of the mlllta:^, ad- 
mlniBtratlon will now depM. in tts relmt- 
tal, not oh the fliat ctvttlaA Oablniit oflber, 
Seowtary Of State Acbeeon, but on the mill- 
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tary: General MarebaU. Gen. Omar Bradley, 
and. If ttw going gets too tough, on General 
MaoArthur’s Xormw aide, Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 


Address of Hob. ChristioB A. Herter, of 
Mossichasetts 

Exna^rsioN OF remarks 

HON. ROBERT HALE 

or UAmx 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have from time to time been troubled by 
the distinctions, if any, between treaties 
and executive agreements. Many of us 
have also been concerned by the implica¬ 
tions of article 9 of the North Atlantic 
Fact. Indeed, there has been in another 
body a great debate about constitutional 
rights and duties under this treaty. In 
a fairly wide reading on this subject, I 
have seen nothing so informative as the 
address delivered on April 26. 1951, by 
my friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts, 
before the American Society of Interna¬ 
tional Law. The text follows: 

ADDscas BT Hon. Chbistian A. Hertbr to Trb 
Amebican Soczbtt of international Law, 
April 26, 1061 

Three years ago you did me the honor of 
Inviting me to appear before you to discuss 
the relationship of the House of Representa¬ 
tives to some of the more pressing interna¬ 
tional problems then pending before Con¬ 
gress. At that time I pointed out the in¬ 
creasing Importance of the role which the 
House was inevitably called upon to play in 
the International scene chiefly because of the 
many economic or flscal matters being dealt 
with by International agreement which could 
only be Implemented under our Constitution 
through legislation Initiated in the House. 
At that time I was concerned by the problem 
of educating the House to deal appropriate¬ 
ly with such matters when at best only 6 
percent of the Members, namely, those serv¬ 
ing on the Foreign Affairs Committee, could 
be expected to sit through the long, intricate 
hearings upon which final decisions had to 
be made. That problem is no less acute 
today than it was 3 years ago. If anything, 
It is more acute. Prior to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1B46, flscal and mili¬ 
tary matters in the International field were 
assigned to the Banking and Currency Com¬ 
mittee and the Military Affairs Committee, 
respectively. These are now referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

All of you are of course conscious of the 
fact that our economic and our military 
participation in International affairs is be¬ 
coming Increasingly important. This means 
that the House of Representatives must more 
and more be consulted and counted upon for 
Informed action to Implement and make 
effective the international agreements which 
may be entered into by the Executive. What 
then should be the role of the House with 
respect to responsibility for approving of 
those agreements in the first instance? 
i It Is my contention that any International 
agreement entered Into by the Executive 
which requires ultimate implementation by 
the Congress as a whole should, In the first 
instance, be approved by the Congress as a 
whole. To call such an agreement a treaty 
and submit It to the 8enatf» alone as a 
treaty gives effect to the constitutional safe¬ 


guard of requiring a two-thlrds affirmative 
vote by the Senate, but completely overlooks 
the fact that the House of Representatives 
has withheld from it the educational process 
which must inevitably accompany any form 
of approval of that trekty, and likewise places 
upon the House of Representatives the bur¬ 
den of responsibility of initiating necessary 
legislation for implementation, with no ini¬ 
tial voice in Its approval. 

The question as to whether or not an 
agreement should be submitted to the Con¬ 
gress in the form of a treaty or of an Execu¬ 
tive agreement requiring congressional action 
by Joint resolution or as an Executive agree¬ 
ment entered into without approval of the 
Congress is a matter of Executive Judgment. 
In my opinion, however, that Executive ac¬ 
tion, in the absence of any constitutional 
change with respect to the approval of in¬ 
ternational agreements, should follow very 
simple lines. First, any international agree¬ 
ment which does not require any implemen¬ 
tation but which provides for a departure 
from the existing status quo as between our 
country and any other country or countries 
should be submitted to the Senate alone as 
a treaty. Second, any International agree¬ 
ment which merely clarifies existing agree¬ 
ments without altering their substance 
should properly be considered Executive 
agreements requiring no approval by the 
Congress. Third, all international agree¬ 
ments which require implementation on the 
part of the Congress to become effective 
should be submitted to the Congress as Exec¬ 
utive agreements requiring formal approval 
of both branches by Joint resolution. I spe¬ 
cifically suggest a Joint resolution rather than 
a concurrent resolution because a joint reso¬ 
lution has the force of law, having been 
signed by the President after the action of 
the Congress, whereas a concurrent resolu¬ 
tion is an act of the Congress alone. 

The executive branch of the Government 
has, to a certain extent, followed the course 
which I have suggested in a number of in¬ 
ternational agreements which required im¬ 
plementation. As I recall it, the original 
UNRRA legislation (Public Law 267, 78th 
Cong.) is an excellent case in point. Be¬ 
fore submission, administration leaders dis¬ 
cussed with legislative leaders in the Con¬ 
gress the question of submitting our ratifi¬ 
cation of United States participation in 
UNRRA in the form of a treaty or a joint res¬ 
olution to be approved by both Houses of 
Congress. The latter method was decided 
upon, in view of the fact that ratification by 
the United States in the form of a treaty 
would have still required Implementation by 
both Houses of the Congress. The matter of 
financial contribution to UNRRA could, of 
course, not be made effective by treaty, but 
had to be dealt with by both houses of 
Congress. During the Eightieth Congress, 
the United States became a member of, and 
assumed international responsibility in, the 
International Refugee Organization (Public 
Law 146, 80th Cong.), the World Health Or¬ 
ganization (Public Law 643. 80th Cong.), the 
revised International Labor Organization, 
the ILO Instrument of amendment (Public 
Law 843, 80th Cong.), the Caribbean Com¬ 
mission (Public Law 431, 80th Cong.), the 
South Pacific Commission (Public Law 408, 
80th Cong.). In addition, during the Seven¬ 
ty-ninth Congress, the Congress, through 
both Houses, exercised Its power to bring 
about United States membership In the In¬ 
ternational Monetary Fund and the Inter¬ 
national Bank (Public Law 171, 70th Cong.) 
and in the Food and Agriculture Organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations (Public Law 174, 
78th Cong.) 

However, there has been a notable excep¬ 
tion to the practice followed by the executive 
with respect to agreements which require im¬ 
plementation. I refer to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. That treaty was never given consid¬ 
eration by the House until the question of 
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Its implementation arose, and in that imple¬ 
mentation there are still certain gaps to be 
filled on which I personally believe that the 
House should take action. I refer specifi¬ 
cally to the very controversial one with re¬ 
spect to the sending of troops to Europe to 
be placed under the command of the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe. 

The North Atlantic Treaty in its major 
provisions is clearly not a self-executing 
treaty. Whereas certain general pledges are 
made in articles 3 and 6. article 9 is the 
article which makes provision for the man¬ 
ner in which the Implementation of those 
pledges shall be furthered. In order to re¬ 
fresh your recollection, the text of article 9 
is as follows: 

“The parties hereby establish a council, on 
which each of them shall be represented to 
consider matters concerning the implemen¬ 
tation of this treaty. The council shall be 
so organized as to be able to meet promptly 
at any time. The council shall set up such 
subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; in 
particular it shall establish immediately a 
defense committee which shall recommend 
measures for the implementation of articles 
3 and 6.“ 

You will note that the council set up in 
the article merely has the power to consult, 
and that the defense committee provided for 
can only make recommendations. There¬ 
after. each contracting nation must take 
action under its constitutional system upon 
the specific recommendations. 

There is only one specific recommendation 
which has been made public and then been 
acted upon by the United States. That is 
the recommendation with respect to the 
appointment of the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander. Europe. Although the same rec¬ 
ommendation provided in some detail for the 
organization, command structure, and gen¬ 
eral operational procedure for an Integrated 
NATO force, for security reasons, this docu¬ 
ment is secret. But the President’s letter 
to General Elsenhower designating him as 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, as well 
as operational commander of all of the 
United States forces in Europe, the Eastern 
Atlantic, and the Mediterranean was made 
public on December 19, 1050. That letter 
made it clear that General Elsenhower would 
serve in two capacities. It likewise provided 
in the third paragraph, and I quote; 

"Subject to overriding requirements of the 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, the 
mission’s routine employment, training, and 
administration of these forces will continue 
to be handled through command channels 
heretofore existing." 

That paragraph makes it clear that Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, as the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander, Europe, can in his own discretion 
override General Eisenhower as commander 
of the American forces in Europe and hence, 
in his capacity as a commander on behalf 
of the 12 participating nations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty operate under certain 
circumstances free from the chain of com¬ 
mand which leads to our own Commander 
In Chief, namely, the President of the United 
States. 

I do not want to stress this point unduly, 
but I think that an objective consideration 
of it will indicate that a serious constitu¬ 
tional question may be posed as to the right 
of the President to alienate American troops 
from his own command without congres¬ 
sional approval. In view of this doubt, it 
would appear to me to be Important that 
both branches of the Congress should specifi¬ 
cally give their approval to whatever assign¬ 
ment of troops may be made to this com¬ 
mand. 

I am reinforced In this belief by the steps 
which have already been taken by the Oofi- 
gress in implementation of the North At¬ 
lantic Treaty. In October of 1049, the Con¬ 
gress passed Public Law 829 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, known as the Mutual Defense 
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Asslstanoe Act of 1949. Let me read you 
the flret section at that act: 

“Sic. 101. In view of the coming into force 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and the estab¬ 
lishment thereunder of the Ck)uncil and the 
Pefense Committee which will recommend 
measures for the common defense of the 
North Atlantic area, and in view of the fact 
that the task of the Council and the De¬ 
fense Committee can be facilitated by im¬ 
mediate steps to Increase the integrated de¬ 
fensive armed strength of the parties to the 
treaty, the President is hereby authorized 
to furnish military assistance in the form 
of equipment, materials, and services to such 
nations as are parties to the treaty and have 
heretofore requested such assistance. Any 
such assistance furnished under this title 
shall be subject to agreements, further re¬ 
ferred to In section 402, designed to assure 
that the assistance will be used to promote 
an Integrated defense of the North Atlantic 
area and to facilitate the development of de¬ 
fense plans by the Council and the Defense 
Committee under article 9 of the North At¬ 
lantic lYeaty and to realize unified direction 
and effort; and after the agreement by the 
Government of the United States with de¬ 
fense plans as recomnionded by the Council 
and the Defense Committee, military assist¬ 
ance hereunder shall be furnished only in 
accordance therewith.** 

This section anticipated the development 
of defense plans by the Council and the De¬ 
fense Committee under article 9 by making 
certain goods and services available to the 
nations party to the North Atlantic Treaty 
even before specific recommendations had 
been made by the Defense Committee. The 
act then went on to detail the amount of 
money that was authorized, the purposes 
for which that money should be spent, the 
areas in which it was to be spent, and the 
types of equipment and services which could 
be furnished. Under section 436, it specifi¬ 
cally gave authority to the President to assign 
civilian personnel of the Armed Forces to 
any agency or nation for the purpose of en¬ 
abling the President to furnish assistance 
under the act. and authorized the employ¬ 
ment of technical experts and engineering 
consultants not to exceed 16 persons at any 
one time, also to implement the act. Fur¬ 
thermore, section 406 went so far as to per¬ 
mit the Congress by concurrent resolution of 
the two Houses to terminate assistance to 
any nation under the act. Public Law 621 
of the second session of the Eighty-first Con¬ 
gress, which was passed In July of 1960. 
reiterated the principal provisions of the 
1649 act. but made provisions for further 
detailed implementation. 

My point in referring specifically to these 
two acts Is that both of them were Initiated 
in the House of Representatives and that 
both of them went into meticulous detail 
with respect to the method by which, under 
article 9, materiel of war of all kinds in¬ 
cluding civilian personnel and technical ex¬ 
perts coxald be furnished by the President in 
implementation of article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. However, no reference what¬ 
ever was made in these acts with respect to 
the assignment of troops by the President, 
and it certainly appears to me to be an Ab¬ 
surdity that the Congress should be called 
upon for detailed authorization with respect 
to inanimate objects and specialized person¬ 
nel, but should not be called upon to take 
action with respect to combat manpower. 

It is true that the Senate has passed both 
a Senate resolution and a concurrent reso¬ 
lution approving of the sending of four 
divisions to Europe to be placed under Gen¬ 
eral Blsenhower*s command, but from pres¬ 
ent indications, it would appear as if the 
executive does not feel it necessary to get 
House approval to such a resolution. The 
concurrent resolution was passed by the Sen¬ 
ate on April 6. sent to the House, and re- 'j 
fenced to the House Committee on Poreiipi 
Affairs. No hearings have yet been held on i 


it, nor is there any Indication that any such 
hearings will be held. In my opinion, this 
is a serious mistake. A mistake which may 
lead to serious difficulties. 

No one can deny that the House of lbq>re- 
eentatlves has a constitutional duty to initi¬ 
ate appropriation bills and must participate 
with the Senate in passing legislation to raise 
troops. Ten days ago. when the bill for the 
raising of additional troops through selective 
service and universal military training was 
before the House, an amendment to prevent 
the use of the troops raised under that bill 
from serving in the European theater was de¬ 
feated by the small margin of live votes. It 
was an amendment which could, of course, 
only apply to men hereafter raised under 
the terms of that particular bill. However, 
an appropriation bill making an appropria¬ 
tion for the Armed Forces for the oo tnin g 
year will soon be before tis. Without any 
question an amendment will be offered to 
that appropriation bill which would llzait 
the use of the men provided for therein to 
the military service In such a way as to pre¬ 
vent the sending of' troops to Europe with¬ 
out the specific consent of the Congress. 
There is, in my opinion, a very real possibil¬ 
ity that such an amendment will be adopted. 
And if it should be adopted and concurred in 
by the Senate, the whole question as to the 
sending of troops to Eiucope would remain 
unresolved and would have to be considered 
de novo by the Congress. For this reason, it 
would seem to me to be a much wiser pro¬ 
cedure for the House to be called upon to act 
on the Senate concurrent resolution at the 
soonest possible moment In order that this 
issue may be resolved. 

While 1 have spent considerable time in 
examining the relationship of the House to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. I have done so 
only for the purpose of reemphasizing my 
original contention that the North Atlantic 
Treaty, as well a:, any other treaty which re¬ 
quires Implementation, should be submitted 
to the Congress as an agreement requiring 
Joint action by the two branches. Too many 
uncertainties with respect to the action 
which the House might take arise if the lat¬ 
ter is not called upon to act when policy is 
first made. If I am correct in tl^ conclu¬ 
sion, then 1 believe that unless executive 
procedures consletently follow the oourse 
outlined. It would be wise to consider seri¬ 
ously a constitutional amendment making 
such procedure mandatory. 


The Marvel Honte Mother’i Day Meitage 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BROOKS HAYS 

or AIXANBA8 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. RAYS ot Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following excellent 
statement by Mrs. C. E. B. (Blanche) 
Ward, organizer of the League for the 
American Home and Marvel House. Inc., 
whose address is 1214 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City: 

Moma*8 Dat Msmaos 

The French skeptic, Voltaire, emphasized 
the mother*! dominant place as the source 
.of spiritual life when he said, “My mother 
\ made it impoeaible for me to be a Obrlatlan 
.^but Wealey’s mother made It Impoeaible for 
him to be anvthlnx Mae.** 
i Dr.BanryO.Llnk,oCtbtNewToikP8yeho. 
logioal Center, similarly etreeaes the mother*! 
.conqdououa function aa guide in the clilld*a 


devMopment of faith. He declares, **The 
strategic time is when the child is too young 
to understand but not too young to accept.** 
That malleable period when he uncon¬ 
sciously absorbs everything around him, and 
subconsciously tucks it away for conscious 
adult use. 

If modem psychology oan be trusted in its 
assertion that the permanent bent of a 
child's life Is determined before it is 2 years 
of age, then the early home atmosphere and 
training provided by the mother with her 
sympathetic insight, is a natlon*s most price¬ 
less possession. 

Mrs. Compton, having received the degree 
of doctor of laws for her successful mother¬ 
hood in the roaring at her four famoxie chil¬ 
dren, when besieged by reporters for her for¬ 
mula, laughed. “Formula? Just the Bible 
and common sense.’* 

The American heritage of freedom and 
Christian civilization hang upon the accept¬ 
ance and practice of this fundamental con¬ 
viction. Napoleon when asked by his ad¬ 
visers, "What can we do to make a stronger, 
more Invincible France.** replied, “Train 
French women to be good mothers.*' 

We should pray that our legislators may 
consider these ponderous facts when deter¬ 
mining their most pregnant, far-reaching 
policies, and make their appropriations ac¬ 
cordingly. All any nation needs is men and 
women with good hearts and minds. For 
nothing can ever go so ill with a nation that 
character cannot cure it. 


UniversEl MiKtiry Traiafaig Ftila in Eng¬ 
land—Generals Are Cursing It 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

09 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT 

or nzbrabka 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, before 
this Congress goes further toward the 
goal of the militarists, UMT, it should 
study the record of conscription in Eng¬ 
land. 

In England now, as in France, Qer- 
Biany. Italy, and Japan in past decades, 
UMT is a one-way street to disaster and 
national decline. 

Military conscription was initiated in 
England in 1947. 

Already it has become a millstone 
around her neck, threatening to sink her 
both militarily and economically. 

This Judgment. Mr. Speaker, is not 
mine. It is the expert appraisal of B. H. 
Liddell Hart, famous British military 
analyst. 

Captain Hart is described by General 
Guderian. chief of German armored 
forces as “the best analytical brain in the 
world.” 

Gen. George Patton declared. **I have 
been nourished on his books for 20 
years.’* 

I urge Members who want America to 
be effectively defended to read Hart’s 
latest book. Defense of the West. 

In the following passage from that 
work. Hart sums up the colossal failure 
In England of universal military train¬ 
ing: 

When the National Servlee bin was intn- 
duced In 1947, almost all the generate wel¬ 
comed It and gave it their blessing. Now 
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they are cursing it. The way that expert 
opinion has swung around li most remark¬ 
able. 

Zt was natural that they should favor it 
In principle, since It promised a larger army 
than could possibly be raised by the volun¬ 
tary system, and seemed likely to remove 
many of the problems of recruiting and or¬ 
ganisation that had been a worry In the past. 

But the experience of peacetime conscrip¬ 
tion has changed their views, and led them 
to see that It produces more problems than 
It solves—and worse ones. The now com¬ 
mon note of condemnation Is testimony to 
the common sense of present-day generals. 

Whatever the theoretical advantages of 
conscription, In practice It Is ruining the 
efficiency of the army, and proving fatal to its 
readiness to meet an emergency. 

The attempt to work a mixed system, 
combining short-term conscripts with long¬ 
term regulars, Is falling In both ways. 

Conscripts cannot be trained In 18 months, 
or 2 years, to the high grade of skill re¬ 
quired for modern warfare. By the time 
they are trained even to an employable level, 
so little of their period of service remains 
that their employment Is bad economy. 

It swells the bill for transportation out of 
all proportion to the service they render— 
the estimated cost of movements Is $31.- 
600,000 for 1950-51 compared with $5,- 
600,000 before the war. 

At the same time the mixture heavily han¬ 
dicaps the training of the regulars and their 
effective utilization. A very large propor¬ 
tion of them are absorbed directly or Indi¬ 
rectly In the training machine for the con¬ 
scripts and in caretaker Jobs at home and 
overseas. 

The enlarged size of the army has much In¬ 
creased the scale of administrative duties, 
and regulars are naturally called on to un¬ 
dertake these. In sum, far fewer than be¬ 
fore the war are available for Incorporation 
In fighting formations. 

That means Britain has. In effect, a much 
smaller force available to meet an emer¬ 
gency than she had In 1939. With so few 
formations, commanders and staffs cannot 
get adequate practice In exercises with 
troops—so that even the force Britain has 
cannot be properly trained. Worse still, It 
cannot be adequately equipped—because the 
money that Is needed for new weapons Is 
swallowed up in paying for useless mouths. 

Pay alone absorbs $238,000,000 of the 
money that Is being spent on the army. In 
1939 It absorbed only $33,600,000, yet pay 
rates were proving more attractive to recruits 
than they are now. 

As the value of money has depreciated, 
however. It is fairer to put the contrast In 
terms of percentages of the total cost of the 
army. Pay now absorbs nearly 30 percent of 
the army’s budget, compared with 8 percent 
In 1939. But pay Is only part of the ordi¬ 
nary cost of maintaining a soldier. Irrespec¬ 
tive of the army’s operative equipment and 
more permanent requirements. 

This mere man-malntenace cost (pay, 
food, clothing, carriage, and other supplies) 
absorbs nearly 60 percent of the army’s 
budget, compared with 80 percent before the 
war. On the other hand, scarcely more than 
10 percent is now given to the provision of 
warlike equipment, whereas In 1939 nearly 40 
percent was devoted to It. 

These figures show how little security 
value Britain is getting for the present Im¬ 
mense outlay. They make It clear that Brit¬ 
ain is maintaining the most uneconomic 
kind of army. 

If the number of men were cut down, a 
much larger percentage of the money could 
be devoted to military equipment without 
any increase In the budget. That would also 
release more manpower for Industry, and 
thus help Britain’s industrial effort. With 
a smaller number of men, if they were all 


regulars, a large number d lighting forma¬ 
tions could be produced, ready for detion. 

Conscription is a millstone round Britain’s 
neck—threatening to sink her both mili¬ 
tarily and economically. 

Mr. Speaker, will America learn the 
lesson before It is too late? 

France, Germany, Italy, Japan—and 
now England—^have become victims of 
universal military training. 

Again I challenge the proponents of 
UMT to present some credible evidence 
that its evil consequences elsewhere will 
not follow in America. 


The Truth Will Out 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN ’THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. as part of my remarks, I am including 
a timely editorial that appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald, May 6. 1951: 
The Awtol Mystesv That Explains Itselp 

Piece by piece, clue by clue, the most ter¬ 
rible and Buspenseful detective story of all 
time continues to unravel before our eyes. 

The latest chapter In this blood-spattered 
tale Is, of course, the case of I lac Arthur now 
coming to the light In spite of all frauds and 
mareuvers. 

IRASnCD 

When the President fired the general in 
the dead of ni'^ht those short few wcel-s ago, 
the whole world was shocked to an alert. A 
President does not suddenly, at 1 a. m., send 
for the newspapers and announce that he has 
cut himself off from the ablest man he has 
ever mot. 

That Is, no President In a sound condition 
does such a thing. 

’The firing of MacArthur, taken with the 
manner of his firing, made a basic fact plain 
to everybody from the Politburo in the Krem¬ 
lin, to the boys In the back room of the late 
Charley Blnagglo’s Democratic vote-stealing 
emporium In Kansas City. 

Vast and profoundly Important Internal ex¬ 
plosions are shaking the Truman gang loose 
from Its grip on the governmental power. 

The Raw Deal's pitch for the moment after 
Mr. Truman's midnight brainstorm was the 
smear that MacArthur had been relieved of 
duty because he was not only insubordinate, 
but Incompetent. 

That foul effort was hardly begun before 
the Congress. In response to national de¬ 
mand, Invited the supposedly disgraced and 
broken Insubordinate to come before it and 
say something. 

THE POWER or HONESTY 

And SO he came and spoke and told his 
story In words that brought tears. Why? 
Because dignity and candor and honesty of 
spirit ere so rare In this city at this time 
that men cannot bear their presence without 
emotional anguish. 

We are so long, now, poisoned by the press 
agent’s flash and the phrase maker's twisted 
version, that for a citizen of powerful char¬ 
acter and powerful mind merely to rise and 
speak the truth as he sees It, Is to dislocate 
everybody’s system of behavior. 

When MacArthur had finished his address 
to Congress, that would have seemed enough 
in Itself to jar the last sleeper awake. 


But now following has come his smashing 
polnt-by-polnt In the Senate testimony that 
has been forced out Into the light—-once 
more against all the artistry of men long 
skilled at smothering the truth that hurts. 

Thus, we have the running record of the 
general's testimony and with It, too. the 
cheap and narrow, penny ante attempta of 
such cross-examiners as Senators McMahon, 
Fvlbrioht, and Kefauver, the Chattanooga 
goo goo. 

It is a devastating exposure. For It does 
happen, now and then, In spite of all the 
snide denials of shallow minds, that a human 
being turns up who fits the title, "hero.” 

MacArthur’s calm, unhurried, unshaken 
fidelity to the truth In the record tells all 
who read It why he Is one who fits the title. 
Heroism is not mere Insensibility to whipping 
bullets. 

Heroism Is also the power of the soul to 
stand calm against every dog In the pack 
snapping at your heels, for that which you 
can show to be the right. 

1'hus, the MacArthur text Is worth the 
reading, to help you understand a hero. 

But even more than that. It helps you 
understand the burden of death, desolation, 
and ruin the United States of America, of 
1951, Is brought to carry because three Presi¬ 
dents of the United States have been fail¬ 
ures. 

three presidents who have failed 
The historic fact Is that Woodrow Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman, 
each in his hour of decision, did not under¬ 
stand hls Job or would not live up to it. 

Karl Marx was an Insane political adven¬ 
turer of the nineteenth century Europe who 
preached that all the world must be de¬ 
stroyed so it could be rebuilt In the Image 
of nothing human. The short title for this 
was called communism. 

Marx was a triviality In the politics of the 
world until Woodrow Wilson, with the help 
of like-minded men In Britain and Prance, 
failed the moment of power after the war of 
1914-18. That let communism come to world 
signlflcanco In Russia. 

In 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt saved world 
communism from collapse first by recogniz¬ 
ing the Soviet Government of Russia and 
then by allowing Communists to penetrate 
the Government of the United States so far 
that even yet we do not know all. Alger 
Hiss Is but a surface symbol of the hidden 
total. 

Again, In the war of 1939-46. Roosevelt let 
communism harvest victory at Tehran and 
Yalta. 

Truman, as soon as he took office, began 
at Potsdam the unrelieved succession of 
blunders that now has Americans dying in 
Korea and the best American soldier of our 
time, with relentless courage, dynamiting 
the truth out Into the light at last, here in 
Washington. 

The truth Is coming out. And it is awful 
to behold. 


Penalty for Hirinf Wetback$ Hailed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CALirORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mr. YORTYi Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record two articles from the New York 
Times, on Sunday. May 6,1951, the first 
by Mr. Oladwin Hill, who is doing much 
to arouse the Nation to the need for a 
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better farm-labor policy, and the second 
by the North American Newspaper Alli¬ 
ance: 

PaifALTT K)« HOUNO WlTBACKS HAXUED— Bm- 

VLOTBBS AND BKPLOTBBS QXVD QUALimBD 

Backing— PoucT Would Hbvokk Con¬ 
tracts 

(By Gladwin RiU) 

Los Awgklxs, May 6.—-The inauguration 
this week by Federal officials of a get-tough 
policy in regard to the emplosrment of ille¬ 
gal Mexican aliens on western farms re¬ 
ceived hopefully favorable, although quali¬ 
fied. responses from both employer and labor 
quarters. 

The employment of the Mexican wetbacks 
who cross the border illegally in numbers 
responsibly estimated at upward of 1,000,- 
000 a year, although generally tantamount, 
to harboring a fugitive from Justice, has 
been held to be not a prosecutable offense 
under present law. But such employment 
by farmers who also use legally contracted 
labor from Mexico is a violation of the 
United States-Mexico agreement covering 
the temporary importation of Mexican na¬ 
tionals. 

However, the practice of employing low- 
paid wetbacks (so called because they wade 
across the Rio Grande!, often alongside of 
legally contracted Mexican labor, is wide¬ 
spread in the Southwest. Up to now it has 
been Ignored officially as far as the interna¬ 
tional agreement was concerned. 

CAMPAIGN or KMrORCSMBNT 

This week the United States Employment 
Service announced its intention of starting, 
in collaboration with the United States Im¬ 
migration and Naturalisation Service, a vig¬ 
orous campaign to enforce the agreement 
and penalise farmers employing wetbacks 
by revoking their contracting privileges. 
Mexican labor is hired under contract to 
make up for purported shortages of domes¬ 
tic citisen farm labor. 

B. A. Harrlgan. secretary of the Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association at El Centro, IS 
miles north of the border, said, **We'll have 
to watch and see how effective the new 
program is.” 

Although the association has a nominal 
policy against wetbacks employment, it has 
been one of the principal targets of recent 
complaints on this score. 

**If they can get this program on a work¬ 
able basis, we’d prefer legal labor any time.’* 
Mr. Harrlgan said. ”We’ve always been for a 
legal labor program, but the processing has 
been too slow to fill our requirements.” 

nOCXSSlNO OF APPUGATXON 

He said it had taken from early January 
to mid-April to process a recent application 
of the association for legal contract labor, 
by the end of which time the need for it had 
passed. 

“We’ve made up our minds,” he said, ”to 
sacrifice crops rather than go out and scream 
about this.” 

Dr. Ernesto Galanea, vice president of the 
National Farm Labor Union, AFL, which has 
been campaigning against wetback employ¬ 
ment as discriminatory against citisen labor, 
said: 

“The union expects that the new policy 
of law enforcement on violations of the 
Mexico-United States farm labor agreement 
will begin here and now in the Imperial 
Valley. 

“The record shows that the Federal 
agencies responsible for these obligations 
have exercised very loose discretion as to 
how much they would let the corporation 
farmers get away with.** 

Glenn Broekway, United States Employ¬ 
ment Service regional director in San Fran¬ 
cisco, said the rigorous inspection of farms 
to be launched immediately would constt- 
tute a formal investigation of complaints 
made last February against the concern of 


ODwycr ft Meta, a leading vegetable com¬ 
pany. Keith Mets Is president of the Im¬ 
perial Valley Farmers Association, and Frank 
O’Dwyer, his partner. Is a brother of William 
O’Dwyer, United States Ambassador to Mex¬ 
ico. About 300 wetbacks were apprehended 
on their ranch, and the Farm Labor Union 
demanded that, under the international 
agreement, their contracting privilege be re¬ 
voked Immediately. 

This was not done, the ensuing interval 
having been taken up with a preliminary 
investigation by the Employment Service. 
Details of the inveatigation have not been 
made public. 

Dr. Galarza Indicated this week end that 
the Employment Service's apparent inten¬ 
tion of dealing with the O’Dwyer ft Meta 
concern only on the basis of current employ¬ 
ment conditions would not be considered 
satisfactory by his uxxion. 


Dxportations Risx to 580,000 a Year—^Ratb 
Is 50 Tucu That of 10 Yxass Ago—^Drxvx 
ON XxxcoAL ENnuxs Also S t e f pxd Up 
Washington, May 5.—The United States 
is yearly deporting 50 times as many aliens 
as was the case 10 years ago. In the drive to 
bolster internal security it Is also stopping 
a record number seeking to enter the coun¬ 
try illegaily, the ratio being six times that 
of 5 years ago. 

The Immigration and Naturalisation Serv¬ 
ice. according to A. R. Mackey. Acting Immi¬ 
gration Commissioner, deported in the past 
year nearly 580,000 aliens, roughly double 
the total of the previous year. Be stated 
that arrests of those seeking entry totaled 
another 470.000, which also was almost dou¬ 
ble the total of the preceding year. 

In addition, he said. 154 aliens were free 
under bond pending court determination of 
their deportability on subversive charges. 
About aoo others were \mder arrest on sim¬ 
ilar charges, he added. 

Smugfl^ing of aliens went on along the 
seacoasts and along the Mexican and Cana¬ 
dian borders, be declared. The Mexican 
border, he added, was the avenue for thou¬ 
sands of European aliens being smuggled 
in as Mexicans seeking migratory farm work. 

European aliens inevitably succeeded when 
they sought to cross the Mexican border, he 
asserted, factors being a thin border patrol 
and illegal entry of Mexicans that had 
reached such proportions that it is now 
comparable to an invasion. 

The Commissioner said that the crush of 
those seeking entry, legally or illegally, had 
been terrific since the end of the war and 
that the trend was still upward. 

He stated that, in the past year, inunlgra- 
tion officers had boarded 60,000 arriving ships 
and 87,000 airplanes in the drive to cull out 
the undesirables and the ineligible. 

“All indications point to an anticipated in¬ 
crease in the number of attempted smuggling 
opsrations,” he warned. 


Kortaa CanpaifE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

OF CALmOXNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPSB8ENTATIVBS 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mf. YORT7. Mr, Speaker, I should 
like to Include In the Ricoid the follow- 
ing article by Mr. Banson W. Baldwin. 
Mr. Baldwin is known throughout the 
world as one of our best-informed writ¬ 
ers on milltaiy affairs. The article ap¬ 
peared in the New York Times yester¬ 


day. It is an excellent analysis of the 
Korean campaign. Many persons have 
alleged that we were guilty of faulty 
troop dispositions last fall when the 
enemy forced us into a rapid retreat. I 
note that Mr. Baldwin is of the opinion 
that the enemy’s success at that time was 
due in part to our mistakes, Including 
our faulty troop dispositions. 

The article follows: 

Chzmxss Au RivuunD but Battlx Isn't 

Over—Enbmt xn Korea Brown To Be Un¬ 
able To Caret on a Sustained Offensive 
(By Haixsoxx W. Baldwin) 

The Communist spring offensive in Korea 
took a breather last week as the enemy re¬ 
grouped his forces, possibly for a resumption 
of the defensive, or a second blow. 

The balance sheet of battle after the first 
round in the long-anticipated drive was, so 
far. in our favor, but there was unending 
fighting ahead, and the enemy had scoi*ed 
some gaixu. The enemy accomplishments in 
the first 2 weeks of attack were: 

1. Maximum advances at points of deepest 
penetration of 30 to 35 miles. In part our 
retreat was clearly attributable to enemy 
breakthrough, or enemy pressure, but in part 
it represented a planned rolling with the 
pimch. 

2. Clearance of all UN forces, except in a 
small sector near the east coast, from North 
Korea. This retreat south of the thirty- 
eighth parallel—^though unimportant mili¬ 
tarily—^is of potential significance psychologi¬ 
cally and politically if the enemy should soon 
prove willing to negotiate an end to the war 
on the basis of the status quo in Korea prior 
to last June—something that seems unlikely. 

3. Severance by the enemy of the Seoul- 
Chunchon lateral road—not by any means 
vital to our defense but useful for supply 
purposes—and capture of Chuncbon, im¬ 
portant road Junction and pivot in central 
Korea, for possible further offensive opera¬ 
tions. 

FSTCHOLOOICAL FACTORS 

4. Emphatic reassertlon of the Chinese 
Communist combat and psychological su¬ 
periority over the South Koreans. The 
breakthrough of the enemy on the central 
front was against a South Korean division. 
As an officer puts it: “A very Tinusual thing 
is happening In Korea. The South Koreans 
now fight very well, Indeed, when they are 
opposing North Koreans. But Just let one 
lone Chinese come at them, with possibly 
the Intention of surrendering, and the South 
Koreans break and nm like hell. I suppose 
this is a throwback to the centuries of op¬ 
pression which the Koreans suffered under 
the Chinese. Also they know that the Chi¬ 
nese have no mercy on anyone, themselves 
Included.” 

6. The Imposition of fairly heavy casual¬ 
ties—killed, wounded, prisoners, and miss¬ 
ing—on two South Korean divisions, the 
Fifth and Sixth, and on one British bat¬ 
talion and a few American smaller units. 
xmxTED btateb-un accokflxsbmxnts 

These enemy gains to date were, however, 
In no sense decisive and they were more 
than balanced by United States and UN 
accomplishments: 

1. Seoul, unimportant militarily, but of 
some significance loglstlcally and of con¬ 
siderable Importance politically and peycho- 
logioRlly If the enemy should contemplate 
cease-fire negotiations, was still in our hands 
at the end of the first phase of the enemy’s 
offensive. 

2. More Important, our Army was still in¬ 
tact, it had foui^ a canny retirement; the 
enemy had failed to trap or destroy any 
portloxu of it. 

8. The jmemy offensive was still far short 
of what might have been Its ultimate goal— 
the ejection of UN forces from Korea; in 
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fact, this goal at the week end was not even 
in sight. 

4. For limited and Indecisive territorial 
gains, the enemy's losses had been very 
large—possibly between 40,000 and lOJOOO 
total casualties since the attack began 2 
weeks ago. Although casualties In some 
South Korean and a few smaU UN units weie 
high, the over-all casualties of United States 
and UN forces were small; the ratio was 
probably at least 10 to 1 In our favor. 

From this balance sheet to date of the 
results of the enemy’s spring offensive cer¬ 
tain conclusions can be drawn. 

A NSW XJNZraD 8TATS8 ARMT 

Perhaps the first and most Important one, 
which has been increasingly obvious ever 
since Lt. Oen. Idatthew B. Rldgway assumed 
command in Korea In January, but which 
deserves restatement. Is that the United 
States troops now fighting in Korea are a 
far call. Indeed, from the inexperienced, un¬ 
disciplined units that were first committed 
to Korea last summer. We now have an 
army in Korea of which Americans can be 
proud. It has two great factors of superiority 
to the enemy—superior firepower and su¬ 
perior mobility—and, of course, an element 
Inherent to both these factors—a far more 
ample supply system. This has enabled us 
to meet and, so far, defeat, the enemy's 
numerical superiority of about 2V^ to 1. 
t Our superior firepower Is primarily attrib¬ 
utable to our artillery and alrpower; our 
superior mobility Is due to our far more com¬ 
plete motorization, and to the fact that we 
are no longer road-bound as we once were, 
but have now developed the "goat-legs" 
necessary for the cross-country mobility es¬ 
sential to Korea. We still, of course, have 
weaknesses and some units are superior to 
others. One of the weaknesses Is our fail¬ 
ure to exploit or utilize adequately all In¬ 
telligence sources: our combat Intelligence 
still leaves much to be desired. 

The greatest weakness Is stUl the South 
Korean army, an army now 10 divisions 
strong (about six of them at or near the 
front), which must be used, despite Its weak¬ 
nesses, if a line across the Korean peninsula 
is to be held. 

XMPOHTANCE OT MORALE 

Another potential weakness, which may be 
magnified by time, is United States troop 
morale. Excellent now, after a low point In 
December and January, it cannot be ex¬ 
pected to remain at the same high level if 
the war drags on indefinitely, if the front— 
as It eventually will be—is affected by the 
dissensions at home, and If the rotation 
system, which has been started, does not 
progress rapidly. The dllficulty will be, as 
far as the latter point Is concerned, that 
Lt. Oen. James A. Van Fleet, new com¬ 
mander of the Eighth Army, la In a damned- 
If-he-does-and-damned-lf-he-doesn't posi¬ 
tion. To keep morale up. rotation is impor¬ 
tant, but if rotation is practiced on the scale 
projected—^the replacement of some 600 vet¬ 
erans a day by men from the United States— 
the combat efllolency of the Eighth Army is 
likely to decline, at least temporarily. 

Another conclusion that can be drawn 
from the sprlz^ offensive to date is that the 
enemy is unable, even after a long period of 
preparations, to mount and maintain a sus¬ 
tained major offensive in the face of oiir 
superior firepower and mobility. The attack 
at the end of April was the heaviest yet 
delivered against the UN forces in Korea and 
the first major all-out offensive since the 
Oommuniats struck us in late November and 
early December. 

The enemy successes last fall, it is now 
apparent, were due not only to their superior¬ 
ity in numbers, but also to our faulty troop 
dispositions and to our own mistakes: and 
our retreat on the west coast was more 
precipitate and extensive than it need have 
been. It may well be that the enemy wUl 


commence a second phase of his sprhig offen¬ 
sive at any time, but on the other hand his 
defensive and cautious aUitude last week in¬ 
dicated the possibility that he has tempo¬ 
rarily shot his bolt. 

Ant rORCX HELD BACK 

As a possible corrolary to this conclusion, 
one may also reason that the enemy today is 
no more anxious to extend the war in Korea 
than our administration is. His failure, so 
far, to ccnnmlt the 800-odd planes of the 
Chinese Communist Air Force to unlimited 
support of his attack indicates (a) awareness 
that this air force is still weak and not pre¬ 
pared to support adequately (without direct 
Soviet help) Oommimist ground troops: (b) 
understanding that an all-out air attack 
upon our ground troops or bases would elim¬ 
inate the "privileged sanctuaries." which 
both Bides—due to mutual air restraint- 
have enjoyed: (c) comprehension that such 
air attacks would provoke a less limited war 
and might lead to unpredictable conse¬ 
quences; and (d) a possible decision to keep 
us fighting Indefinitely in Korea but not to 
try to expel us. 

SnATEOT or ATTRXnON 

These last conclxxslons, however, are purely 
tentative and. of course, subject to futwe 
change. There long has been general agree¬ 
ment that about the most damaging strat¬ 
egy the Communists could undertake would 
be a strategy of attrition, rather than an 
attempt, at unlimited cost, to push us out 
of Korea altogether. However, the enemy 
probably realizes that if his spring offensive 
fails to accomplish more decisive results 
than It has yet done, and if the fighting set¬ 
tles down to unending attrition, a recon¬ 
sideration of our entire strategy in Korea 
and of the means we might take to bring 
the war to an end, la inevitable, particularly 
in view of the MacArthur attacks upon the 
administration's policy. 


Genertl Viewed m the Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALZrORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Inserting In the Record this article by 
Dorothy Thompson, which is very cryp¬ 
tic but right to the point. I even suggest 
you read the current issue of the Amer¬ 
ican Mercury: 

Oeweral Viewed as the Father—Peofls 
Desperately Feel the Need por Protec¬ 
tion—^Leadership Laciono in Worst Crisis 
or History 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The current American Mercury has an ar¬ 
ticle on the business career of President Tru¬ 
man, which If It Is not true is slzElingly libel¬ 
ous. and which, if it is true, is a further 
terrifying revelation <a the state of the 
Union and its leadership during the worst 
crisis in the history of this Nation, and of 
western civilisation. 

Like others, we have speculated on the 
reasons for the extraordinary, even hysteri¬ 
cal, popular demonstration accompanying 
the return of General MacArthur. 

We do not know, but we doubt that this 
demonstration has much to do with the ob¬ 
vious controversy. Every poll has shown that 
the Korean war Is prcffoundly unpopular. 
On the direct issue—^t of extending the 
war or restricting it—we would guess that 


the people want less, rather than more war, 
and anyhow, on the ostensible issue the 
quarrel between the President and the gen¬ 
eral Is. in our opinion, more apparent than 
real. But the ostensible issue does not ac¬ 
count for the emotional upsurge greeting the 
general. It Is a more complicated mass 
phenomenon. 

The American people feel that there is 
"something rotten in the State of Denmark." 
They have had unrolled before their eyes and 
ears revelations of errors and misdemeanors 
unique in American history: Of secret inter¬ 
national agreements whose deadly seeds now 
bear their poison fruits; of spies, native and 
alien, who have penetrated into state secrets 
with the utmost ease and sometimes with 
the collusion of high officials of Govern¬ 
ment; of brazen coUiuions between gangsters 
and police officers: of Reconstruction Finance 
corporation funds to reward political hench¬ 
men—scandals reaching right into the 
White House. 

There is an immeasurable crisis of confi¬ 
dence. The people are outraged in every 
moral instinct, and wounded in their pride, 
at a moment of great reverses in a war they 
never sought. 

Into this crisis comes a man about whom 
there has never been a hint of corruption. 
While all this has been going on, he has been 
serving his country, with bravery and honor. 
He . had no part In any of the conferences 
that have produced the poisoned fruits. 
Among all the victors he was the most mag¬ 
nanimous: of all the postwar administrators 
the most admirable. For 14 years he has 
not set foot In America, but wherever he 
stood has been America—and many cannot 
find America at home. He exudes Independ¬ 
ence—the most traditional American char¬ 
acteristic. He looks the wry Americans pic¬ 
ture the Ideal American man. He bears 
himself with ease and dignity. He is aloof 
among backslappers. but without supercil¬ 
iousness. In his speech there is an echo of 
the old schoolbook texts that have formed 
part of the American subconscious. As he 
rides through the streets, with his young son 
at his side, shy but poised, he Is the picture 
of a father who neither unfairly punishes 
nor spoils. 

I submit that In terms of public response, 
the matter of whether his opinions are right 
or wrong Is negligible. The throngs cheer¬ 
ing themselves hoarse are not responding to 
an opinion but to a personality. They hold 
him responsible for no Ills; his life has not 
been devoted to money; they are confident 
that he would never betray, nor cheat, nor 
He, nor behave dishonorably. They cannot 
imagine him surrounded by crooks and 6 
percenters. In the Augean Stables be ap¬ 
pears godly and clean. They feel him to be 
morally admirable, at a time when they feel 
morally debased. In a collective sense of 
shame. 

He Is. to lue a psychological term, the per¬ 
fect father Image to a people who have begun 
to feel that they are not the legitimate sons 
of their present political fathers—and who 
desperately feel the need for protection. 


New York Timet Dittfreet With General 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORH 

or CALirORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 7,1951 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, let me call 
attention of the Members to a very inter¬ 
esting editorial which appeared in the 
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great New York Times on Monday. May 
7,1851: 

DnATB m Waskxkotoh 

Quite apart from any personal or partisan 
Issues, tbe opening sessions of the Senate 
hearings and General MacArthur’s testimony 
have paved the way for a searching debate 
on our policies in the Far Bast. The atmos¬ 
phere In the Senate committee zoom has 
been grave, as It should be. Momentous 
questions are being posed. General Mac- 
Arthur has made a substantial contribution 
to the tone of the hearings by his sense of 
decorum and his forthrightness. Similarly, 
his questioners thus far have kept the hear¬ 
ings on a high plane and have reflected the 
temper of the thoughtful public in an ear¬ 
nest search for truth and Judgment. 

Tbe general has repeatedly made plain hU 
preoccupation with the events of tbe Korean 
battlefield. Those events themselves give 
additional significance to the testimony that 
Is prese'Ated. During the past week the first 
phase of the present Chinese Communist of¬ 
fensive has spent Itself. The character of 
the attritional defensive war that is otir ofll- 
clal policy has been admirably Illustrated. In 
a limited sense, as General Van Fleet has 
pointed out, this phase of the operations has 
been victorious. That does not mean, un¬ 
fortunately. that there Is In sight any early 
end to the hostilities. 

The debate, whose groundwork has been 
laid by General MacArtbur, must necessarily 
resolve about the ways and means by which 
such an end can be achieved. General Mao- 
Arthur makes It quite clear that he believes 
that a limited extension of operations wUl 
bring that early end. This belief la baaed on 
the willingness to accept the risk of formal 
Soviet Intervention and the oonvloti<m that 
such intervention is less likely than many 
persons fear. 

We are unable to concur In these basic 
beliefs and assumptions. It has not been 
made convincingly clear, as far as we are 
concerned, that extended air operations and 
a naval blockade of Communist China would 
materially shorten tbe war or reduce to any 
appreciable extent our grievous casualties. 
Likewise, the possibility of formal Soviet in¬ 
tervention is. In our Judgment, a graver risk 
than It appears to be in General MacArthur’s 
calculation. 

Similarly, we cannot accept a course of 
action that would almost certainly estrange 
us from our major allies. To accept the 
Korean struggle as a United States opera¬ 
tion rather than as an operation of the 
united Nations would be to destroy all the 
advance that has been made toward the con¬ 
cept at real oolleetlve security. It Is quite 
true that we bear the brunt of the collective 
action but we dare not, unilaterally, deny 
its collective character. 

With General MftcArthur's appeal for 
tightening the economlo ring on communist 
China through the imposition of embargoes 
we are In entire sympathy. There is no ex¬ 
cuse for strengthening an enemy that Is 
making war on us, even If our military action 
In return is limited In scope. So long as we 
are being shot at It Is common prudence 
to provide no bullets to the enemy. 

The Senate hearings are clarifying tbe 
question of the equipment, training, and use 
of the Chinese Nationalist force on Formosa. 
This force has been organlned thus far for 
essentially defensive purposes, and It Is our 
present i^oy. wlaaly. to aid In this effort. 

It Is not seriously argued that the Chinese . 
Nationalists are now In a position to imder- ^ 
take an invasion of the Chinese mainland.: 
The Issue In the present debate Is whether 
this force could and should be used for di¬ 
versionary purposes. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

The very sharpness with whldb the testi¬ 
mony has pointed up real differences in opin¬ 
ion and judgment has also made It possible 
to see clearly that what Is really being de¬ 
bated Is tactics rather than gra^ strategy. 
There has been no suggestion In these hear¬ 
ings of a retreat to any insular American 
“fortress.*’ There Is no hint of abandon¬ 
ment of our vital obUgatiohs In Burope and 
elsewhere in the world. There la agreement 
that we must resist Communist aggression. 
There is, on the other hand, sharp disagree¬ 
ment as to the best means to em|^ In that 
resistance In one apcclflo theater of opera¬ 
tions. That disagreement can be the means 
of bringing about the broad exploration of 
our policy, the correction of some mistakes 
and the buUdlng up of closer Integration 
and greater strength. 


Whift Akead: Peace er War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MXNNXaOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THB UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 8. 19S1 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, X 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Ricosd the very 
enlightening debate on the American 
Forum of the Air on Sunday, April 6, 
1951, between the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kihr] and the junior 
Senator from Washington [Bdr. CaxnI. 
The subject was What’s Ahead; Peace 
or War? 

There being no objection, the debate 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What’s Ahead: Peacx oa Wax? 

Annouhcxr. Good afternoon. It’s time 
again to Join the American Forum of the 
Air. Today the American Forum of the Air 
presents a discussion on tbe vital topic 
What's Ahead: Peace or War? Here with us 
today to discuss this problem Is Senator 
Robert S. Kehb, Democrat, of Oklahoma, who 
says: 'Teace can only be achieved through 
bipartisan unity at home and cooperation 
with other free nations.” And Senator 
HAaaT P. Cazh, Republican, of Waahlngton 
State, who aays: “The indecisive and futile 
course of action In Korea could lead to a 
global war.” 

And now. here to your moderator, who 28 
years ago, founded the American Forum of 
the Air, Theodore Granlk. 

Moderator Gsahix. General MacArthur’a 
dramatic and exciting testimony before the 
United States Senate has focused tbe spot¬ 
light of world attention on American foreign 
and military poUcy. 

The great debate to on again—In tbe Con¬ 
gress, lu the homea. In the aobooto, and on 
every street ocomer. Everyone asks, ”What*s 
ahead: Peace or war?” We poee thto vital 
question to our two distinguished gueste, 
Senator Km, who has been one of tbe ad¬ 
ministration's lesdlng spokesmen on the 
MaoArthur Issue, and Senator Oaxh, who to 
the author of two opposing Senate resolu- 
tions-^one calling for a dcdaratlon of war 
against Communist China, and the other 
calling for withdrawal at all American troops 
In Korea. 

Now, gsntlsmen, X would like to open to¬ 
days discussion with a quota from an arttoto 
by Walter LinMnaan entRied ”The Point at 
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No Return.** appearing in tbe May issue of 
Reader’s Digest, America’s leading magudne. 
Re says, *^orld war IIX can be fought. 
There Is no prospect whatsoever that It could 
be finished. Nothing to eo certalii, no 
prophecy is so sure, as that once world war 
m started It would spread like a prairie fire 
and would become an uncontrollable, in¬ 
conclusive, Interminable complex of civil 
and IntemSttonsl wars.” 

Senator Oaih, would you care to comment 
on Mr. Lioomann's views? 

Senator Oaxh. Mr. Granlk, the first public 
statement I ever made when I left the Army 
at the end of World War n was that If civil¬ 
ization was to live, war must he abolished. 
I could not agree with Mr. Uppmann's con¬ 
tention more, but I am completely convinced 
ow present national policy and international 
policy In Korea can but lead to more war, to 
more blood, to more death, to more futility 
and fruatratlon, to more tragedy, and, finally, 
to complete appeasement. 

Moderator Geahix. Senator Kiaa. 

Senator Kiai. Mr. Llppmann has said that 
world war nx can be fought. There Is no 
doubt about that, but I think world war 
HI can be avoided and I think that we are 
following the policy which has the best 
chance, first, to avoid world war m: second, 
to win It, If It Is forced upon us. I do not 
agree with Ux. Llppmann that If world war 
in to forced upon us. It will msan the end 
of our country, or of our clviltoatlon. Nor 
can I agree with my dtotlngutohed friend 
here that the present pollclee of our Gov¬ 
ernment. which In the main have been 
worked out on a bipartisan basis, lead to 
confusion and appeasement. On the con¬ 
trary, they lead to tbe suppression and pre¬ 
vention of aggression, and that alone—that 
alone—Is what will prevent world war ni. 

Moderator Gbahik. Senator Caxh. 

Senator Cazh. Mr. Granlk, there are a 
number of tblnga that I want to say In my 
own right with reference to my good friend, 
tbe Senator from Oklahoma. I want to ask 
him. What Is the administration’s policy In 
Korea? 

Senator Kma. I will be glad to give that 
to tbe Senator. 

Senator Cain. Please do. 

Senator Kxaa. The administration policy 
In Korea: First, to punish the aggressor, to 
limit the conflict, to prevent its spread, to 
bring an honorable settlement as soon as 
possible, to remember that Russia to our 
No. 1 enemy, that the prevention of world 
war ni to our No. 1 objective, and that the 
passage of each 24 hours to another victory, 
first. In the avoidance of world war m; 
second, in the building of greater strength. 

Moderator GBAtnx. Senator Cazh. 

Senator Cazh. Mr. Grazzlk, I think It was 
on the 27th day of June 1850, more than 10 
months ago, that the United States of Amer¬ 
ica and (to other free natlozis of this world, 
members all of the United Nations, signed 
a solemn resolution that their mission in 
Korea was to be that of expelling the encr :’. 
Whoever that enemy might be, from Korea, 
and making of Korea a free, a united, and a 
eelf-contrClled nation. That mtoslon to 
which tbe United States lent Its name. Its 
power, Its prsttlge, and Its courage, hsa zzever 
to thto minute been changed, but X will tell 
you what has been changed: Our administra¬ 
tion In the middle of a war has changed its 
policy. No longer are we Americans together 
with our Allied friends detenmned to repel 
and expel an enemy tram Korea, as was our 
initial determination; but now we have de¬ 
cided to reelst agg r ee s io n . Aggreision to 
bent and determined to destroy freedom in 
Its entirety from tbe face of the earth, azid 
now we free people, according to what Sezxa- 
tor Roasar Kaas, of Oklahoma^ has just 
said, are content end eattofied to reelst an 
aggressor who is determined to ovemin us; 
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and 1 say, from my point of view. I think tt 
Is an impowlble attainment to underUke. 

Moderator OaANix. Senator ■ 

Senator Kaia. In resleting and stopping 
and punishing the aggressor, we do not un¬ 
dertake nor must we ever permit ourselves 
to be forced Into the posture of bringing on a 
bigger war and a greater conflict In the name 
of achieving victory In the lesser conflict. 
Our purpose Is to restore peace. Our purpose 
Is to punish aggression. Our purpose Is to 
prevent aggression. And that we can best 
do on the basis we now operate, rather than 
on the basis either as proposed by my dis¬ 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Wash¬ 
ington. to declare war on China, on the one 
hand, or pull out and abandon Korea on 
the other. 

Moderator Gbamzk. Which of those resolu¬ 
tions do you want to comment on. Senator 
Cain? 

Senator Cain. Mr. Qranlk, at the mo¬ 
ment 1 want to say that the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma has not told the 
American audience why the administration 
seeks to change Its mission in the middle of 
the war. The answer to that Is relatively 
simple— there Is no answer for It. Robert S. 
Kbbr has said that we set out now to punish 
the aggressor. 

Senator Kerr. I said, “We set out first to 
do that." We still seek that. That was our 
objective and that is otir objective. 

Senator Cain. These good people here are 
entitled to all of the facts In this tragic 
bloodbath In which we are now engaged In 
Korea. Admittedly, we punish the enemy, 
and we punish many badly with what wo 
have and under the restrictions which are 
Imposed upon men, many of whom today are 
dying because they do not have a proper 
chance to die for themselves. But the testi¬ 
mony In the last 3 days before the Joint 
committee of the United States Senate la 
that already there have been suffered In 10 
months a million battle casualties and more 
than a million casualties among civilians, a 
total of more than 2,000,000 casualties in 
ten short months on a narrow corridor and 
peninsula known as Korea. I ask anybody 
to point out to me. if they can. whore, In the 
annals of all history, there has ever been so 
much blood, hed, and can they give me one 
simple, solid answer as to how we are ever 
going. In high moral and principle terms, if 
you please, to carry out our mission of mak¬ 
ing Korea free again If now our sole deter¬ 
mination is to keep from being thrown back 
in the sea by resisting on or about the 
thirty-eighth parallel. History has no paral¬ 
lel to this fantastic situation. 

Senator Kerr. If this is a one-man dis¬ 
cussion, say so; otherwise let me give the peo¬ 
ple the facts. There has been terrible trag¬ 
edy In Korea. There is terrible tragedy In 
Korea. But what. I ask the Senator from 
Washington, would It be If this Nation be¬ 
came Involved In an all-out war In the mire 
and the Jungle of China. Certainly, there Is 
tragedy In Korea. Certainly, there Is blood¬ 
shed. But Its purpose is to prevent a greater 
conflict. Its purpose Is to punish the ag¬ 
gressor, repel the aggressor, and restore peace. 
That is the reason why today the Koreans 
support this effort with fanatical loyalty and 
devotion. That Is the reason that they pray 
God that the United Nations wUl not leave 
there until they have restored peace and 
unity in Korea, and that is the reason that 
the people around the world hope that that 
awful bloodbath wUl not be visited on the 
rest of the world. One atomic bomb, one 
atomic bomb raid in this country, which 
could easily come about by reason of our 
pushing the war Into China, as advocated by 
General M^cArthur, or the Senator from 
Washington in his resolution to declare war 
on China—one atomic bomb attack—cotdd 


bring to our own country and our own dti- 
aens 10 times the bloodshed that has taken 
place In Korea, and it Is to prevent that, 
Mr. Qranlk, that we are punishing the ag¬ 
gressor; It Is to prevent that that we refuse 
to permit the spread of the conflict if we can 
prevent It; that Is the reason that we op¬ 
pose those who would provoke a greater 
more terrible war. 

Senator Caxn. Ten months ago In June the 
administration was very brave and very bold. 
It set out to repel an aggressor from Korea. 
Ten months later that aggressor, many 
Americans, and many of our allied friends 
throughout the world are scared to death. 
They say If we carry the war on to our ene¬ 
my, all kinds of possibilities may happen. 
Why, If that Is their present decision, did 
they not take the time to think 10 months 
ago, when every risk and every hazard to 
which they make reference today was clearly 
and apparently and obviously present in 
front of all of us? The Senator from Okla¬ 
homa says that we seek to carry war to the 
Jungle, and I think his words were "In the 
mire of China." He can find no scrap of 
testimony or evidence from any authoritative 
source that that Is the desire of any among 
us, who seek only to defeat the enemy in 
Korea and carry out our declared intentions 
last June. 

Senator Kerr. I would not know what else 
would be in the mind of one who seeks to 
declare war In China. I could not know 
what else would be In the mind of General 
MacArthur when he said, “I would Issue an 
ultimatum to China that if she did not cease 
fire we would regard It as a declaration of 
war." I would not know what else was In 
the mind of General MacArthur when he 
seeks to send the troops of Chlang Kai-shek 
on to the continent to open up a second 
front. I would not know what else was in 
the mind of General MacArthur when he 
said, “Let us bomb the bases of Interior 
China." We must not lose sight of the fact 
that our objective Is peace—not war. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that to win 
the peace we must limit the conflict as much 
as possible and fall and refuse to provoke 
the conflict into that global structure, which 
is the thing we all fear and dread and are 
determined to prevent. 

Moderator Oranix. Senator Cain, would 
you care to comment on your resolution? 

Senator Cain. Senator Robert Kerr and I 
are both very serious and very sincere In our 
contrary points of view and the American 
people ought to listen to everybody they 
have a chance to these days. I feel that to 
continue to fail to carry out our mission In 
Korea is to provide the greatest incitement 
and the greatest likelihood 1 could possibly 
define of the coming of world war III because 
do not fail to bear in mind that 63 nations 
10 months ago said that collectively we are 
going to stamp out the fire of aggression 
wherever It may crop up, and now our first 
Incitement, our Initial undertaking, is tak¬ 
ing place In Korea. 

Moderator Qranxk. Would you declare war 
on China? How far would you go? 

Senator Cain. Speaking for myself, we have 
been heavily engaged In one of the greatest 
major wars In all history, and particularly 
with Red China since November of last 
year, if a man wants to recognize the ob¬ 
vious, certainly, I think if he is a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, he 
ought to be willing to declare war In order 
that as a Member of Congress he can have 
something to do with the management of 
that war. I am a sturdy Republican, a very 
positive one, but I do not criticize the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States for what 1 some¬ 
times think Is mismanagement when I, as a 
Member of the Semite, have not had an 


opportunity to assume any responsibility for 
the management of those undertakings. Of 
course. I would declare war. 

Senator Kna. Not even Senator Caxn 
would say we went to Korea to declare war 
on China. We went to Korea to avoid war 
with Russia. The only way I know of to 
carry out an objective Is to carry it out. and 
the only way to do that Is to know what It 
Is, and not what It Is not, and therefore we 
must not lose sight of the limited objective 
In Korea by casting the god of war out 
yonder to another and different and vio¬ 
lently opposed objective, which would oe 
not only becoming Involved In a world-wide 
struggle, but deliberately provoking It our¬ 
selves. 

Moderator Qranxk. Senator Caxn. 

Senator Cain. We did not go to Korea to 
declare war. as Senator Robert Kerr says. 

Senator Kerr. On Red China. 

Senator Cain. Walt a minute. We went 
to Korea to get rid of our enemy at that 
time. On, 1 think it was the 28th day of 
November, Red China entered that war 
against us and our allies, and since that 
time they crossed the Yalu River, the United 
States has been opposed, and our allies In 
Korea, by two enemies—the North Koreans 
a id the Red Chinese—and we still have our 
Initial mission of repelling that enemy and 
restoring freedom, and the greatest people 
who suffer today, sad as our tragedy today 
Is In America, and Great Britain, France, 
and Turkey, and the rest, are the Koreans. 
More than a million of them have died In 
this accordion war that not only has gone 
up and down that peninsula four or five 
times, but Senator Robert Kerr is the last 
man to tell me how many more times. It 
is going to go up and down until the Chinese 
either give up, or until they offer terms at 
the peace table unrelated to the conflict in 
Korea and out of which comes appeasement 
on the part of free people. 

Moderator Oranik. Senator Kerr? 

Senator Kerr. No matter how many Red 
Chinese are in Korea—and I remember back 
yonder about the last of November Mac¬ 
Arthur said that before they struck us there 
were about 60,000 of them, and after they 
struck us he said there were a million of 
them. He was Just as badly in error In the 
second instance as he was in the first. But, 
regardless of how many there are. It Is not 
2 percent of their available manpower, and If 
we went Into China, If we carried the war to 
China, If we declared war on China, If we 
Issued the ultimatum to China, then we our¬ 
selves would be deliberately provoking the 
all-out war with all the manpower of China, 
not 2 percent of It. as we now have In 
Korea and where we have the opportunity to 
punish them sufficiently to where they 
themselves will either seek or accept respon¬ 
sible peace and refrain from aggression, but 
If we ourselves carried It to them we would 
open up that which Walter Llppmann de¬ 
scribed so dramatically. While I do not agree 
with Its pessimistic finality. I do realize that 
It would be terrible beyond all description. 

Moderator Qranxk. Do you want to answer 
that? 

Senator Cain. Mr. Kerr knows there are 
many answers for some of what he has said 
Just now and he knows that I have them. 
He talks of Intelligence and by inference 
condemns General MacArthur when we know 
that intelligence to be effective cannot be 
collected by the commander on his immedi¬ 
ate front but comes out of the ohanoellorles 
of the world and through our Central In¬ 
telligence Agency over here. It Is for those 
who ore In authority to send Intelligence to 
the commander, and Bob Kerb ought to know 
that. 

Senator Kerr. Those who would expect 
that from MacArthur do not know Mac¬ 
Arthur. 
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llodwator Tbe first queitionT Qo 

ahead, sir. 

Colonel Sbkzth. I am J. R. Smith, a retired 
Army colonel. My question is addressed to 
Kxaa. 

Bver since 1933 there has been constant 
appeasement of Soviet Russia by our admUio 
istratlon and State Department. Now So¬ 
cialist Britain is also favortng It. Do you 
believe such tactics insure future peace for 
the United States? 

Senator wkbm. i do not believe either state¬ 
ment. I am positive that appeasement Is 
destined to failure, whoever practices It. 
But anybody who thinks that we are ap¬ 
peasing In Korea certainly does not know 
what is going on and, as I said awhile ago, 
I do not agree with the man’s premise, 1 
deny and Z defy and I decry appeasement 
by this Qovemment at any time, at any 
place, for any purpose. 

Moderator GiuNnc. Senator Caw? 

Senator Caxm. You want me to answer 
that? 

Moderator QaAirac. Yes. 

Senator Cam. I could not agree more with 
Colonel Smith, who made that statement. 
All we have to do, in other words, is to look 
at statistics, which are Important occasion¬ 
ally. How many Communists were there 
on the face of the earth In 1945? How many 
more are there today in the Far Bast than 
there were in 1946? How many have been 
added since the Secretary of State went out 
Into the Far Bast to force and require a 
coalition government between the Commu¬ 
nists and the Nationalists? You could no 
more do that than you would make oil and 
water mix. Of course, I think there has 
been appeasement. 

Moderator OaawiK. Senator Kna? 

Senator Kxu. I am amused at the state¬ 
ment of the Senator from Washington that 
by reason of the fact that there are more 
Communists today it necessarily follows that 
we have appeased them. I want to say that 
the farmers in Oklahoma have been fighting 
the green bugs all my life and there are more 
of them this spring than I have ever known. 

Senator Cauv. Then that Is just as little a 
compliment to the nuiziagement that you ex¬ 
ercise In CBclahoma as there Is in the State 
Department. 

Senator Kxsa. That la a recognition of the 
fact that green btigs are like Communists. 

Senator Csxir. Please talk about China. 

Senator Xxitx. That was not what the 
question was. 

Moderator Oxahuc. Another question? 

Mr. OXTTXLSOHW. My name Is Bernard B. 
Oettelaohn, a manufacturer. My question is 
to Senator Cazn. 

If your resolution on declaring war on Bed 
China la adopted, will we have the fuU sup¬ 
port of the members of the United Nations? 

Senator Osm. That matter must be de¬ 
cided in the future. Bo far, there has been 
an unusual—I find it dlflloult to imderstand 
why. because I think they, colleotively, and 
that includes us, too, are likely to commit 
collective suicide. But the free nations of 
the world, those who are supposed to be en¬ 
gaged with us in Korea, have either been 
very reluctant in their oontributions or, thus 
far, have not contributed anything at all. Z 
believe In working with all the free nations 
of the world, but it is a two-way street, and 
if we seek and want to live, the time has come 
when there must be equal contrlbutloae 
from equal partners. 

Moderator Osawnc. Senator Kxm. 

Senator Kxaa. We know that we would not 
have our allies, we would not have the Amer¬ 
ican people. They do not want to declare a 
war on China. That would be the way first 
not to commit collective suicide, because our 
alUes would refuse to join us in that self- 
imposed hara-kiri. 

Moderator Csanik. We will take another 
question. 


Mr. Hawvxs. My name Is Carl P. Hiwver. 
X am employed in tbe Capitol, and Z have 
spent some time in Russia. This question is 
addressed to Senator Kxsa. 

Can we reas ona bly expect true peace under 
any conditlona short of dtfeat of the com¬ 
munistic stronghold In Russia? 

Senator Kxaa. We can expect true peace 
when we and our allies have reached that 
stage of collective strength that Russia rec- 
ogniaes that to attack us la suicide for her. 
When we have achieved that unity and that 
collective strength we can compel the Soviet 
before tbe bar of world judgmbnt. We can 
compel peace with responsible guarantiee, 
and only, however, from the position and 
foundation of that united strength that will 
enable us to be In position to back up what 
we say and compel them to bock up what 
they say. 

Moderator Osamix. Senator Caw? 

Senator Cain. Mr. Oranik. I think there is 
a chance for peace with Russia, and on the 
face of the earth in the future, but that 
peace can only come when the aggressors, 
imperialist Communists everywhere in the 
world become totally convinced that tbe col¬ 
lective forces and determination and spirit 
and courage of the free people are sufllciently 
strong to make any war undertaking un¬ 
likely. It la for that reason X keep my chief 
preoccupation on the initial undertaking of 
freedom to stamp out the fire of aoression 
on the basis of the way in which we are pres¬ 
ently and have been going for 10 months. Z 
think that world war nz is very, very likely, 
and I am sad about It. 

Senator Kmx. I am glad Senator Caw 
based his h«H>e for peace on that ooUectlve 
strength when the collective forces are strong 
enough because that is the structure that 
we now have in a small way; that is the 
structure we must build; that Is the struc¬ 
ture we must keep. 

Moderator OSAirm. Another question? 

Mr. LxvT. My name is Warren Levy, New 
York City. 

Senator Caw, you have asked for a dec¬ 
laration of war against Communist China. 

Senator Caw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lsvt. Are you actually willing to risk 
a war with Soviet Russia through such a 
declaration? 

Senator Caw. I am much more interested 
In winning the war, young man, in which 
we are engaged as an individual cltlaen of 
thU Republic. As an individual Member 
of the United Statm Senate, z think we ought 
to declare war, but, what is much more im¬ 
portant, for that imparts a mwal question, 
we ought to get on with winniiw the war 
in which we have, and now are. engaged in 
and in which more than 9,000,000 people In 
10 short months have bemi destroyed in one 
way or another. 

Moderator Oauanm. Time for eununaxlee. 
Senator Kasa? 

Senator Kaaa. Xn answer to the question. 
What is ahead: peace or war? Z believe that 
if tbe American people wUl truly work, it 
can be peeoe. However, this cannot result 
frmn wishful thinking. Zt will not come 
about by aeeMent. Bernard Baruch has said, 
‘’To win the peace, we must wage the peace.’* 
Paul O. Hoffman has said, ”Z contend that 
we etiU have the opportuni^ to avoid a gen- 
erel .war, if we be^ at once to wage the 
pMoe with Imagination, holdneas, and a 
senss of dedication," 

The late Senator Vaadenbarg, who made 
one of the most heroic efforts tor peace oC 
all ttmee. said, ’’Pearl Harbor ended era. 
Hiroshima began another. Therefore, none 
of us can lacs tbe facte of life and deny that 
a nation hereafter can defend Its peaoe^alione. 
Hie peaosful nations iof the world must de¬ 
fend their peace together. ’They must 
covenant in advance against ttie ag gre ss or 
of tomorrow.** 

Moderator OsAirac. Thank you, Senator 
Kxas. 


ssnator ciuK. may we have your eam- 
mary, pleaee? 

senator osnr. lir. Oranik, 89 Unitad Ma- 
tiona bagan a eruiade of faith and hop# bukt 
June, 10 months ago* Thty announced to 
the world that they would reatore freedom to 
free men and woman and ohildren In Korea. 
ThU daelaratUm electrified and gave new 
hope and faith to enslaved people every¬ 
where. In 10 long, bloody months that hope 
and faith haa largely turned to doubt and 
fear because the United Nattons have fisUed 
to carry out their stated determination in 
Korea. I believe down deep Inside that if 
we fail to restore freedom in Korea that 
freedom everywhere throughout the uni¬ 
verse will Btand in peril of being completely 
destroyed in my own lifetime. The ohal- 
Imge of the future lies in the present, which 
U today, in Korea, where we must do so 
much more, and our allies too, than we have 
undertaken to grapple with In 10 long 
monthe of war. 

Moderator QaANzx. Thank you. gentlemen. 
You have been lUtenlng to a dUousslon on 
What's ahead: peace or war? Our speakers 
have been Senator Rossar B. Kaaa. Demo¬ 
crat. of Oklahoma, and Senator HsaaT F. 
Cazn, ZBepubllcan, of Washington. 
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or 
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or CAuroaNU 

XN THE HOUSE OF REFRBBKNTA'XtVBS 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, we are in¬ 
debted to the New York Times for an 
excellent summation and analysis of the 
testimony of General of the Army Doug¬ 
las MaoArthur. The following article 
appeared in the Times on Sunday. May 
6,1051: 

SavsN Issuas—MAcAamoa RAzaaa Tiiaic 

At 10:18 laat Thursday morning General of 
the Army Douglas MacArtbur strode Into the 
Senate cauotu room on Capitol Hill, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. After a few i^llmlnaries. 
Senate guards cleared the room of ell out¬ 
siders. Members of the Senate Arzned Serv¬ 
ices and Foreign Relations Ooznmtttees toc9e 
seats at a long walnut table. Other Seziators 
crowded around. Then, in answer to a ques¬ 
tion by Senator Rzozuxd B. KoasoLL, Oezzerai 
MacArtbur began to testify. 

What followed on Thursday and through 
Friday and yesterday added up to one of the 
most extraordlziary eplsodee In American his¬ 
tory—an episode ^ught vrith grave meaning 
for the united States and much of the world. 
In those 8 days General MMArthur spelled 
out a bill of particulars against bis Com- 
mazider in Chief, President Truman, agalziat 
tale military superiors, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and against the struoture and execution 
of American foreign policy. IBOs testimony— 
and the heat and emotion that his person¬ 
ality gsaeratCs—znade the other great debate 
over'troops to Burc^ seem ilka a minor 
political disigreeznent. 

By late yesterday, most of General Mao- 
Arthut’a testimony was in. The admitiAs- 
tration—through the questioning by Sena¬ 
tors who support Its point of view—had de¬ 
veloped the main lines ct Mze adznlnlstratioa 
rebuttal. That rebuttal wlU be futty de¬ 
veloped Biia week when tbe Joint OtOaU of 
Stiff give their teatlmony. 

The dramatic hearings in Washington took 
place against a grim background In Korea. 
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There, the Chinese Communists—whose in¬ 
tervention in the Korean war was the touch¬ 
stone that set off the debate in Washing¬ 
ton-brought their spring offensive to a 
climax. The offensive was beaten back and 
at the week end the front was stabilised, 
but all signs pointed to another bitter-end 
effort by the Chinese to throw the UN forces 
out of Korea. 

TKB SSTTZWO 

The roots of the MacArthur debate run 
deep. The controversy ranges over the en¬ 
tire conduct of America’s far-eastern policy 
since World War II. Its bitterness has 
mounted rapidly in the 10 months since the 
outbreak, in Korea, of actual warfare in the 
Far East. 

The fundamental argument of the Repub¬ 
licans in the debate is this: The administra¬ 
tion’s far-eastern policy has been weak all 
along. The State Department’s softness 
toward communism paved the way for the 
Communist conquest of China and encour¬ 
aged the Communist aggression In Korea. 
Now the administration Is making victory 
in Korea Impossible by shying away from 
strong countermeasures against the Chinese 
Communists. 

The fundamental position of the admin¬ 
istration Is this: The Communist gains In 
the Far East are the outgrowth of historic 
forces which the United States could not en¬ 
tirely control. Communist aggression must 
be resisted, but if possible the Korean war 
must be limited, lest the west’s capacity 
to defend the more vital theater of Western 
Europe be imperiled. Enlargement of the 
Korean conflict might lead to world war III, 
for which the United States and its allies 
are not yet prepared. 

This was the context in which the contro¬ 
versy came to a head 26 days ago, with Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s abrupt dismissal of General 
MacArthur from the Korean command for 
publicly attacking administration policy. 

The formal arena of debate Is an Investi¬ 
gation of the MacArthur affair by the Sen¬ 
ate’s combined Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees—altogether 25 men, 14 
of them Democrats, 11 Republicans. In pre¬ 
liminaries to the hearings last week there 
was maneuvering for advantage by both sides 
in the debate. 

MACAHTHTTR'S SUPPORTERS 

On the MacArthur side Senator Robert A. 
Taft threw bis full support behind the gen¬ 
eral’s policies. The general's aide, MaJ. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney, said General MacArthur 
Intended to take his case to the country by 
making "as many public appearances as pos¬ 
sible.’’ On the administration side Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Acheson and Warren 
Austin. Republican and chief American dele¬ 
gate to the UN, entered strong defenses of 
the President. Mr. Truman said he was con¬ 
fident the people would support him when all 
the facts were known. 

From the combined committees there came 
the first of the many documents that are 
expected to figure in the controversy. On 
Tuesday the committee released a report, 
held secret for nearly 4 years, on a 1947 mis¬ 
sion to Korea by Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer. The Republicans say the report sup¬ 
ports their case, since General Wedemeyer 
warned in 1947 of North Korean aggression. 
On Wednesday the committee released a rec¬ 
ord of the talks between General MacArthur 
and Mr. Truman at Wake Island last Octo¬ 
ber. The administration says the record 
supports its case, since General MacArthur 
predicted at Wake that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists would not Intervene in Korea. 

When the hearings opened Thursday the 
atmosphere in the caucus room was solemn. 
The Senators were elaborately polite with 
the general and with each other. Most of 
the questioners began with tributes to his 
record. The general, smoking his pipe, was 
calm and dignified. He frequently made lit¬ 


tle speeches, with flashes of the MacArthur 
rhetoric. Occasionally he displaired emotion, 
as when he spoke of the bloodshed in Korea. 

The line of questioning was clearly parti¬ 
san. On the whole the Republicans—^Aucx- 
ANDXR WXLXT, WtIXUM F. KNOWIJIKB, HaRRT 

P. Cain- put questions which brought out 
General MacArthur’s long service in the Far 
Bast, the abruptness of his dismissal, the 
difficulties of his assignment in Korea. The 
Democrats— Brxxn McMahon, J. William 
Fulbriqht, Estes Kefauvxr —questioned him 
searchlngly. Mr. Kefauver was soft-spoken 
but insistent, in the manner that became 
familiar during his recent crime investiga¬ 
tion. Mr. McMahon was on the offensive. 
His terse questions seemed to nettle the gen¬ 
eral. Mr. McMahon, on his own Initiative 
but with the administration’s good wishes, 
had worked 4 days with his staff drawing up 
his line of attack. 

In this atmosphere the Senate inquiry 
floated back and forth over the entire range 
of issues in debate. 

the issues 

Out of the mass of testimony—well in ex¬ 
cess of 100,000 words by late yesterday— 
there emerged seven great issues between 
General MacArthur and the administration. 
General MacArthur threw down the chal¬ 
lenge on those Issues; the line of question¬ 
ing by Senators supporting the administra¬ 
tion indicated the essentials of what the re¬ 
ply to the general will be. These are the 
Issues, and the indicated answers: 

1. General MacArthur took the position 
firmly that his responsibility was that of a 
theater commander and that responsibility 
for decisions on global matters was not his. 

Despite the general’s disavowal of the glo¬ 
bal view, he recommended stern measures be 
taken against China. This program was 
based on two assumptions: First, that the 
policy he recommended would bring quick 
victory in Korea, and. second, that it would 
not necessarily bring Russia into the war. 
These assumptions underlie the second and 
third Issues. 

2. General MacArthur argued that the 
present stalemate is intolerable, and that 
steps toward decisive victory in Korea must 
be taken now. The indicated answer is 
this: That the program might not bring vic¬ 
tory at all, but Instead might embroil us in 
a long and major war with China, 

3. General MacArthur argues that Russia 
would not shape her decisions on whether to 
make war against the West on the basis of 
what happens in the Korean war. The in¬ 
dicated answer is this; That we must not 
take any risk of precipitating world war III 
in which Russia would strike at the European 
bastion. 

The question of the risk of Russian inter¬ 
vention led to the exploration of the fourth 
issue: 

4. General MacArthur said that the enemy 
was communism all over the world and not 
Soviet Russia. The indicated answer is this: 
That the main enemy is the Kremlin, and 
that all action must be determined on the 
basis of the best way to resist that enemy. 

the other issues 

These fundamental differences lay behind 
the other Issues that came out sharply in the 
testimony: 

5. The general said that his proposals 
should be adopted even if our allies ob¬ 
jected. though that might mean we would 
have to act on our own. The indicated an¬ 
swer is this: That a prime Russian objec¬ 
tive is to isolate us from our allies and that 
we miut not allow that to happen. 

6. General MacArthiur said that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Nation’s highest military 
authorities, agreed in ewMntials with his pro¬ 
gram. The indicated answer Is this: That 
the Joint Chiefs, taking the Korean war in 
the context of the global political and mili¬ 
tary eonelderations, disagree strongly. 
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7. General MacArthur said that he had the 
right to go over the head of his military and 
civilian superiors and aK>eal to the Judg¬ 
ment of the people. The indicated answer 
is this: In the nature of military duty an 
officer must carry out the orders from his 
superiors to the best of his ability. 

Here in detail are the background and the 
high lights of the testimony on these seven 
basic Issues: 

1. GLOBAL STRATEOT 

The background; Administration policy is 
to combat communism by concentrating de¬ 
fenses in key areas. The administration’s 
position is that in carrying out its policy it 
must plan and act on a world-wide basis, 
that any move in one part of the world must 
be considered in the light of its effects on 
other parts. 

In his speech to Congress on April 19 Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur said "the issues are global, 
and so interlocked that to consider the prob¬ 
lems of one sector oblivious to those of an¬ 
other is to court disaster lor the whole.*’ 
Nevertheless, in the remainder of his speech, 
he laid all his emphasis on Asia, and did not 
once refer to other areas threatened by Com¬ 
munist aggression. 

The testimony: Democratic Senators, par¬ 
ticularly Senators McMahon and Kefauver, 
doggedly pursued the question of allocating 
America’s strength on a global basis. This 
exchange took place with Senator McMahon: 

Question. "General, • * ‘lam think¬ 
ing. if this war (against Russia) has to be 
fought, about the total and complete vic¬ 
tory • * •. Now, general, do you think 

that we are ready to withstand the Russian 
attack in Western Europe today?" 

Answer. "Senator, 1 have asked you several 
times not to Involve me in anything except 
my own area. My concepts on global defense 
are not what I am here to testify on. I don’t 
pretend to be an authority on those things." 

About the bomb 

Senator McMahon, who is chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Committee, directed this line 
of questioning to the atomic bomb: 

Question. "Have you any intelligence 

• • • about Russian potentialities in 

• • • atomic weapons?" 

Answer. "Very little." 

Question. "Have you sought to get that 
Information." 

Answer. "Not at all." 

Pursuing the question. Senator McMahon 
asked: 

Question. "I want to find out how you 
propose in your own mind to defend the 
American Nation • • *." 

Answer. "That doesn’t happen to be my 
responsibility. Senator • • • the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff • • • are working day 

and night for an over-all solution to the 
global problem. • • •’’ 

Question. "Have you thought about the 
possibility of the Russians launching a sur¬ 
reptitious attack on the United States and 
its vital production centers through atomic 
sabotage?’’ 

Answer. "In a general way only. Once 
again, that isn’t my theater of responsibility. 
Senator." 

a. KOREAN STRATEOT 

The background: From the beginning of 
the war the administration position has been 
that the Communists’ aggression must be 
fought within Korea. The policy is to ex¬ 
ploit the UN’s great advantage in fire power, 
inflict a bloody toll from the Communist 
forces, blunt their will to fight, and thus hold 
open the possibility-of a peaceful settlement. 
The administration stands firmly against 
what General Bradley calls the proposals of 
dissatisfied and Impatient strategists. 

All during the war General MacArthur has 
protested these policies. In his speech before 
Congress he spelled out his demands. They 
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are; TO destroy by bombing the Communist 
bases in the Manchurian sanctuary: to lift 
the restrictions on use of the Nationalist 
troops on Formosa; to throw an economic 
and naval blockade along the China coast. 
Ta his testimony last week he made an im¬ 
portant addition. He said he wotild have 
served Peiping with an ultimatum saying 
that if the Commimlsts did not promptly ac¬ 
cept a cease-fire they would put themselves 
at war with the UN. 

The testimony: As to bombing Manchuria, 
this exchange took place: 

Question. "You said if you had been per¬ 
mitted to bomb [the Chinese Communists] 
before they crossed the Yalu"- 

Answer. "If I had been permitted to bomb 
them before they crossed the Yalu, Senator, 
they would never have crossed. • • *** 

As to Cbiang’s troops, this was part of the 
General's testimony: 

Question. "What [do] you think is the 
real strength of the Generalissimo's forces on 
Formosa? 

Answer. "The Generalissimo has probably 
in the neighborhood of a half million troops. 
The personnel is excellent. • • • Their 

material equipment is spotty. They lack 
artillery. They lack trucks. • • • My 
own estimate would be [that] after the ma¬ 
terial [American aid] was there, that those 
troops would be in very good shape • * • 

within 4 months." 

Question. "How should Chlang's troops be 
used?" 

Answer. "Such a decision should be left 
to their commander [Chiang]. The possi¬ 
bility of a huge amphibious force landing all 
that crowd on the mainland might not be 
feasible.” 

As to a blockade of China, the General's 
testimony Included this exchange: 

Question. "Zsh't your proposal • • • 

the same strategy by which Americans 
achieved victory over the Japanese in the 
Pacific?" 

Answer. "Yes, sir. In the Pacific we by¬ 
passed them. We closed in. * * * The 

supplies for the maintenance of the Japanese 
armed forces ceased to reach Japan. * • • 
Now, the problem with China is quite sim¬ 
ilar. • • • It is an economy of poverty, 

and the minute you disrupt it you will turn 
great segments of its population into dis¬ 
order and discontent.” 

Again and ac^ain General MacArthur 
stressed that his proposals would end the 
Korean “stalemate" and the "slaughter" of 
American soldiers. He said: "Where does 
the responsibility of that blood rest? This 
I am sure—^it is not going to rest on my 
shoulders. • • • I shrink • • • at 

this continuous slaughter of men in Korea. 
* * * If you go on indefinitely, you are 
perpetuating a slaughter such as I have never 
heard of in the history of mankind." He de¬ 
nounced the "inhibitions" on American air 
and sea power as "appeasement." 

Senator Hxnry Cabot Loooe, Jr., Massa¬ 
chusetts Republican, raised the question of 
whether General MacArthur’s proposals 
would work. This was the exchange: 

Question. "If the • • • steps which 

you recommended do not bring the action in 
Korea to a successful conclusion, what do 
you recommend should be done next?" 

Answer. "Senator, I would wait and see." 

Strong challenges to General MacArthur's 
specific proposals for Korea policy are ex¬ 
pected this week, when Secretary Marshall, 
General Bradley and the Joint Chiefs state 
the administration's case. 

S. XUSSXA'S couasB 

The background: The Truman administra¬ 
tion feels there is a grave risk that the Soviet 
Union might enter the war if the strong 
measures against her Chinese ally, particu¬ 
larly the bombing of Chinese bases, are 
taken. The fear is that such action might 
.bring the Moscow-Peiplng alliance of 1850 


into play. That alliance says that if Japan 
or any country allied with her attacks either 
treaty member the other party will imme¬ 
diately render military or other aid with all 
means at its disposal. General MacArthur in 
his speech before Congress on April 18 said 
that the "Soviet will not necessarily mesh 
its actions with our moves." 

The testimony: The questioning of General 
MacArthur at first concerned Russia's capa- 
bUitles. m answer to a question by Chair¬ 
man Rtrsam., General MacArthur said: "The 
Soviet in the Far East * * * is depend¬ 
ent for * * * support almost entirely 
from European Russia. • • • [The 

Tran-Siberian Railway] line is strained to 
the very utmost now to maintain on a nor¬ 
mal peace basis the forces which the Soviet 
maintains in Siberia.” 

What would Moscow dof 

Senator MCMarok pressed questions about 
how Russia might react if the MacArthur 
policy were carried out: 

Question. “I am to understand * • • 

that you discount the danger of Russia com¬ 
ing into the war * * * if we should 
bomb bases In Manchuria?" 

Answer. "There is no certainty that Russia 
will come in. There is no certainty that she 
will not come in. There is no certainty that 
anything that happens in Korea will influ¬ 
ence her. • « * You have to take a 
certain degree of risk.” 

There was discussion of a statement by 
General MacArthur. as it appeared in the 
documents on the Wake Island conference 
between the President and the general that. 
"We are no longer fearftd of their (Peiping's) 
Intervention." 

Question. "You did not believe at one time 
that the Communists of China would come 
into the conflict in Korea?" 

Answer. "I doubted it." 

Question. "They did. You now doubt that 
the Soviets (will enter the war if we attack 
China). If you happen to be wrong this time 
and we get into all-out war, I want to find 
out how you propose in your own mind to 
defend the American Nation against the 
war?" 

Answer. "That doesn't happen to be my 
responsibility. Senator." 

4. nXX MAIN XNXMT 

The background: The administration re¬ 
gards the Soviet Union as the chief menace. 
The argument is that Russia, with its com¬ 
bination of nationalist expansionism and 
military power, poses the Immediate danger 
of the fall of Western Europe, whose indus¬ 
trial strength would turn the world balance 
iq^ainst the free world. In this view, Peiping 
is closely allied with Moscow at the moment 
but there remains at least a hope that a 
wedge can be driven between the two Com¬ 
munist allies. 

Ths MacArthur view is that the danger is 
communism, wherever it is. In his view com¬ 
munism breeds imperialism in any country, 
and therefore the Riuuiian threat does not 
take precedence over the Chinese threat. 

Testimony: Senator McMahon had this 
exchange with the general; 

Question. "Who is overwhelmingly the 
main enemy * • •?" 

Answer. "Communism—in my opinion." 

' Question. "General, where is the source 
and brains of this conspiracy?" 

Answer. "How would I know?" 

Question. "Would you think that the 
Kremlin was the place that might be the 
loci?" 

Answer. "I might say that it is one. • • •” 

Question. "Would you say it was • • * 
the main place?" 

Answer. "1 think Norid opinion would so 
locate it." 

In questioning by Senator Fvtmaata there 
arose the question of Yugoslavia, Communist 
but anti-Russian, which is ge^ng Ameri¬ 
can aid. This was the exchange: 


Question. "Z thought of (the main enemy) 
as being Russian, an Imperialist Rus¬ 
sia. • • •" 

Answer. "I disagree with you completely." 

Question. "If the country * * * in fact 
is antagonistic to (Russia), then 1 do not see 
why, such as In the case of YUgosldVia. it 
la not to our benefit to assist them. * * *" 

Answer. "I have expressed my belief. Sen¬ 
ator." 

s. oua AM.ms 

The background: This issue of our relation 
with our allies arises out of a fundamental 
tenet of the administration's foreign policy: 
that world peace and American security de¬ 
pend upon collective security. The State 
Department and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
believe the United States needs the man¬ 
power and the industrial strength of our al¬ 
lies to help contain Communist agression, 
and therefore we must seek to preserve—if 
possible-^ united policy front with those 
nations fighting with us in Korea and our 
partners in the Atlantic Pact. 

Some opposition leaders strongly dissent 
from this policy. Many Republicans have 
also been critical of the U. N. role in Korea, 
charging that while the United States did 
most of the fighting, other U. N. members 
were ready to iq>pease the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. They resented the strong representa¬ 
tion our U. N. allies have made against any 
bombing of China, and opposition to our 
Formosa policy. 

It has been widely believed that General 
MacArthur shared these views. In his ad¬ 
dress to the joint meeting of Congress, he 
made no mention of the United Nations: 
and in the letter to Representative Joseph W. 
Maetxh, which led to his recall, he com¬ 
plained that here we fight Europe's war with 
arms, while the diplomats there still fight it 
with words. 

The testimony: Administration supporters 
closely questioned General MacArthur on 
this issue. This exchange took place with 
Senator Qexbn, of Rhode Island. 

Question; "[Your] theory that we could 
win a quick victory • • • simply by 
* * * bombarding the [China] coast cities 
and in establishing blockade would • • • 
indicate we would proceed alone and not 
with any help from the other United Na¬ 
tions?" 

Answer: "I can give you no testimony 
about the United Nations, Senator." 

Question: "What would be your expecta¬ 
tion?" 

Answer: "My hope would be • • • 

that the United Nations would see the wis¬ 
dom * * * of that course, but if they 
did not, I still believe that the interest of 
the United States * * • would require 
our action." 

Question: "Alone?" 

Answer: "Alone if necessary." 

On Friday, when Senator MCMakpn 
pressed this line of Inquiry, the General 
modified his position somewhat: 

Question; "I am sure. General, that you 
do not underrate the Importance of having 
our allies with tis." 

Answer: "I would say indubitably it Is 
advantageous for us to have all of the allies 
that we can get. * * * We have plenty 
of allies, but the numbers of them do not 
contribute in the same generous and noble 
way In which we do.” 

e. THE JOINT CHunra 

The background is that the administration 
maintains that all of the actions taken by 
President Truman—including the dismissal 
of General MacArthur—had the full sup¬ 
port of the Chiefs of Staff at the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force and their chairman, Oen. Omar 
Bradley. On April 17, General Bradley 
stated: "Any recommended course of action 
which would enlarge the present war Is con¬ 
trary to our best Interests and, by jeopardix- 
ixig world peace, ultimately would threaten 
our security.” 
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Ganeral MacArthur told tho Joint maetln; 
of Congress on April 19: “From a military 
standpoint, [my] views have been shared 
fully In the past by practically every military 
leader concerned in the Korean campaign, 
including our own Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 
Senator Taft has said. “The Joint Chiefs 
are absolutely under the control of the ad¬ 
ministration and their recommendations are 
what the administration demanded that 
they make,” 

The testimony: The key document intro¬ 
duced to support General MacArthur’s con¬ 
tention was an extract from a report dated 
January 12, 1951, which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had sent to the Secretary of Defense. 
This was how the report was Introduced at 
the hearings: 

Question “(Senator Russell). Every mem¬ 
ber of the committee wishes to develop Just 
how the controversy (over your recommenda¬ 
tions) arose, whether It was through a for¬ 
mal request or through discussion with (the 
Joint Chiefs) • • 

Answer. “The position of tho Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and my own, so far as I know, were 
practically Identical. On January 12 tho 
Joint Chiefs of Staff presented a study to 
the Secretary of Defense embodying these 
conditions.” 

General MacArthur then read out of a four- 
paragraph extract from that report in which 
the Joint Chiefs proposed: An economic 
blockade of China, a naval blockade depend¬ 
ing upon circumstances, and removal of re¬ 
strictions on air reconnaissance over China 
and on operations of the Chinese National¬ 
ist forces. 

Senators Russell and MacMahon appar¬ 
ently did not agree that the extract from the 
report proved that the Joint Chiefs sup¬ 
ported MacArthur. Senator Russell pointed 
out that the General had recommended 
bombing the Manchurian bases. It was also 
noted that the tJN forces^were badly battered 
last January and evacuation was being dis¬ 
cussed. This exchange took place: 

Question. "There is quite a difference be¬ 
tween reconnaissance and attack. Is there 
not? • * • Did the Joint Chiefs ever sug¬ 
gest that [the Chinese] bases be attacked?” 

Answer. "Not that Z know of.” 

Senator McMahon Implied that the report 
contained conditions which have not yet been 
disclosed. 

Question: “There Is certainly the possi¬ 
bility that [the J. C. 8. report] was based 
upon the contingency of a forced evacuation 
of Korea. That possibility existed, didn't 
It, General?” 

Answer. “That possibility existed: yes, sir." 

7. A SOLDIEE’S DUTY 

The background: The Administration con¬ 
tends that General MacArthur, as a subordi¬ 
nate, was required to carry out the orders of 
the Joint Chiefs and of his Commander In 
Chief without public protest, and that he 
openly and repeatedly violated his orders. 
For example, the General was twice ordered 
not to make any public foreign and military 
policy statements until they had been cleared 
by Washington. Tet last March he wrote 
a letter to House Republican Joseph W. Mar¬ 
tin which called for a reorientation of U. S. 
military policy—a letter which was made 
public by Mr. Martin without objection from 
General MacArthur. 

General MacArthur maintains that he has 
always followed orders to the letter. 
Through his aide, MaJ. Gen. Courtney Whit¬ 
ney, he has said the President gave him 
carte blanche to say “anything he wished” 
about the Korean war and that he did not 
have the “faintest Idea” why he was dis¬ 
missed. 

The testimony: Senator MacMahon tried 
to draw out General MacArthur on whether 
or not it was his place to challenge his mili¬ 
tary superiors. 


Question: “Assuming for the sake of dis¬ 
cussion that subsequent testimony brings 
out real differences between you and the 
Joint Chiefs • * • would you then be 
prepared to admit that the Joint Chiefs’ 
Judgment Is better than yours and that the 
American people would be well advised 
to follow the Judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs? • • •” 

Answer. “If [my recommendations] dis¬ 
agreed with those of higher authority, the 
question of the Judgment of that higher au¬ 
thority Is not within my hands. « • • 
That Is a matter for public opinion.” 

Question. “Do you consider. General, that 
It comes within the province of a theater 
commander to register publicly with persons 
In political life, or out of it, for that matter, 
his differences of opinion while he Is still in 
active charge of the theater?” 

Answer. “I believe the theater commander 
has the responsibility of registering his views 
as he might see fit. If they are honest views 
and not In contradiction to any Imple¬ 
menting directives that he may have re¬ 
ceived. • • *” 

Question. "Do 1 take it that you would de¬ 
fend the right of a brigadier general on your 
staff to give his opinions as to the policy that 
was proceeding or that was being proceeded 
with by the Government of the United 
States?” 

Answer. “I wouldn't have a brigadier 
general or anyone else on my staff that 
didn't freely and frankly give me bis 
opinions. • • •” 

Question. “No. General, we are not talking 
about the same thing, I don't think. • • •. 
What I was raising was the question of ad¬ 
visability, if not the propriety, of any subor¬ 
dinate military officer to take his differences 
of opinion, on a Government policy, when he 
is In the military chain of command, to peo¬ 
ple In political life. * » * [For example, 

your] letter to Mr. Martin.” 

Answer. *‘lt seems to me that the Ameri¬ 
can people are entitled to certain basic 
facts. • • • I do not believe In the 

gag rule. If that Is what you are talking 
about. • • *” 

Question. "General, you are not going to, 
by that statement, without a mild dissent 
from me, place in this record that I am In 
favor of what you choose to denominate as 
•the gag rule.'" 


Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 

OF KANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, May 7,1951 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House recently reduced funds for the 
Voice of America. As evidence of the 
fact the funds should be reduced, the 
following article by Fulton Lewis, ap¬ 
pearing in the Times-Herald. May 3. 
1961, is presented: 

Washington Report 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

It may come as a surprise to you, but as 
taxpayers you have been Investing millions 
of dollars In an organization that breaks 
laws, violates all the basic principles of good 
business operation, and is bossed by Indi¬ 
viduals with no previous experience in han¬ 
dling large numbers of people or huge sums 
of money. 

Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and his aide, O. M. Hulten, appeared 


before the House Appropriations Committee 
recently and presented a picture of Ineptness, 
mismanagement and disregard of congres¬ 
sional instructions. They run the Voice of 
America, successor to Elmer Davis’ weird 
wartime office of war Information. 

Barrett and Hulten are angling for some¬ 
thing like $116,000,000 so they can convince 
the rest of the world that the United States Is 
kindly toward it. 

In private business both would be cashiered 
in 6 months If they wasted stockholders* 
money the way they toss our tax doUars 
around. 

For Instance, despite explicit orders from 
Congress, they hired 116 additional em¬ 
ployees for the management branch of the 
Voice at a time when an efficiency report 
labeled the office overstaffed. They wasted 
$70,000. 

In August the Voice started to film a two- 
reeler called U. N. Aids the Republic of 
Korea. Seven months later the Him was still 
Incomplete, despite the expenditure of thou¬ 
sands of dollars and the use of hundreds of 
people who apparently Just shuffled the film 
from department to department. By the 
time the so-called propaganda experts, Bar¬ 
rett and Hulten. got through with It the war 
In Korea had moved so fast the two-reeler 
was obsolete. 

The Voice Is supposed to sell the United 
States to Russian and iron-curtain country 
cltzens. There is no positive evidence that 
the Voice ever actually reaches any of these 
individuals, although there are schemes afoot 
to put radio propaganda transmitters aboard 
merchant ships and on remote mountain 
peaks. The main trouble seems to be that 
the Russian peasants not only lack radios, 
but also lack electricity to run them If they 
were made available. 

Actually, broadcasts to iron-curtain citi¬ 
zens are secondary to the Voice. Most of 
the talking has been to Americans. This 
baffled House Members, and they quizzed 
Barrett and Hulten In detail. 

They found out that from July 1, 1949 to 
January 30, 1961, a total of 364 speeches were 
made in 29 States, including Washington, 
D. O., by Voice people. 

This led Representative John J. Roonet. 
New York Democrat, to remark to Barrett: 

"So far as your problem Is concerned, I 
had no idea that you were in the speech¬ 
making business to Americans at a time when 
there should be a lot of speeches and broad¬ 
casting directed to those outside the country 
and behind the Iron curtain.” 

In all. 114 people took part In propagandiz¬ 
ing the United States about the Voice, some 
speaking more than once. Of course, those 
on the Federal payroll got paid for their 
gabbing and most, although Barrett was 
vague about It, got travel pay while touring 
the United States to convince citizens that 
peace Is Impossible unless we fill the foreign 
air waves with gabble. 

Besides diverting funds to pay unauthor¬ 
ized help, the VoIm managers diverted cash 
for building projects. Such activities are 
violations of authorized Government prooe- 
dures. to say nothing of being contrary to 
sensible business practices. 

Both Barrett and Hulten are full of imagi¬ 
native plans for the Voice. Tet neither one, 
according to their own admissions, has any 
idea what is going on In their agency. They 
set up regulations and Issue orders calling 
for progress reports on multl-mllllon-dollar 
construction projects, but field managers 
simply Ignore them. This failed to trouble 
either Barrett or Hulten. 

On the basis of their own testimony, a 
conservative estimate is that In private busi¬ 
ness practice Barrett and Hulten would shove 
a normal corporation Into bankruptcy In 6 
months. If v/e really want to fix the Rus¬ 
sians, we ought to lend Barrett and Hulten 
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to them. In 6 months the B^mlin propa¬ 
ganda machine would he off the air, and we’d 
all enjoy the silence. 

Mr. Speaker. I trust the subcommittee 
now studying the 1952 appropriations for 
the State Department wiU consider these 
facts, and take all steps necessary to 
stop these highly improper acts. 


Witch Doctori in the Upper Co!orado 
River Basin States 

EXnSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALirosNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the timely demise of the central Arizona 
project bill, certain figures in the upper 
Colorado River Basin States have carried 
on a wailing bee over the casket, and 
have conducted themselves in a manner 
that leaves their professed sorrow open 
to grave suspicion. 

The Arizona bill (H. R. 1500) was mer¬ 
cifully exterminated in the House Inte¬ 
rior Committee by a vote of 16 to 8. The 
large majority of committee members 
believed that the legislation contained 
legal questions that should be answered 
through litigation before further con¬ 
sideration by the committee of the pro¬ 
posed project. 

During the coma in which the Arizona 
bill lingered, not a single upper basin 
State doctor appeared at its bedside to 
minister to it. Yet, Immediately after its 
death, at least two upper basin doctors 
rushed into print with cries of horror 
and remorse. 

The licenses of these upper basin 
medicine men should, therefore, be 
examined with a critical eye. Do they 
represent the true attitude and policy 
of all the people of the upper basin 
States? 

Let us consider this situation. 

The bill’s corpse was not cold before 
Arizona apostles, in the guise of Attorney 
Charles A. Carson and Gov. Howard Pyle, 
scurried up to Denver, calling loudly for 
aid and comfort. They found it in the 
hogans of John Geoffrey Will, secretary 
of the Upper Colorado River Commis¬ 
sion, and Judge Clifford H. Stone, the 
Colorado member of the commission. 

For years these two star-gazers of the 
upper basin waterways—Will and 
Stone—^have built ill-advised careers on 
a hate-California platform. Now they 
saw another fine opportunity to cry out 
despairingly that California had dealt 
upper basin progress a mortal blow by 
leading the successful fight against the 
fantastic Arizona project. 

Shortly thereafter Arizona and Colo¬ 
rado newspapers were carrying headlines 
stating that four upper basin States had 
decided to back the defimct Arizona 
project, and would join In a fight against 
California. 

Aside from the fact that this story was 
a falsehood, the question must be asked: 
“What have the upper basin States to 


gain in a hate-Callfomia campaign in¬ 
spired by professional fanatics like Will 
and Stone?*' 

California is not seeking a fight with 
the upper basin States. California sin¬ 
cerely seeks to make friends in the upper 
basin, and wishes to formulate a pro¬ 
gram that will benefit all States of the 
Colorado River Basin. 

The assertions made by Will and 
Stone that California has designs on a 
share of Colorado River water belonging 
to the upper basin States are utterly 
Idiotic and are completely refuted by 
California’s long-established record. 
These untrue statements are Issued only 
for the purpose of deceiving the people 
of the upper basin. I feel certain that 
the upper basin States will not be hood¬ 
winked into believing something that is 
not only utterly false but could not pos¬ 
sibly be accomplished under the law. 

The fact is that four upper basin 
States did not agree to back the deceased 
Arizona project. Contrary to the stories 
Issued by Will and Stone, the representa¬ 
tives of Wyoming at the Denver conclave 
refused to endorse a resolution approv¬ 
ing the Arizona project. 

Wyoming’s State engineer, L. C. 
Bishop, pointed out that approval of the 
Will-Stone resolution “would be at the 
request of Arizona for use in its fight 
against California." 

Mr. Bishop stated, as reported in the 
Wyoming State Tribune of April 29: 

We have consistently avoided taking sides 
In this controversy and especially so In this 
Instance where only Arizona was heard. 

It was my opinion then, and 1 am stUl 
of the opinion, that a resolution such as 
this only adds fuel to the fire and in the 
long run accomplishes no good purpose and. 
In fact, might prove detrimental to Wyo¬ 
ming's interests. 

Attorney General Harnsberger, my legal 
adviser, and Austin P. RusseU, my engineer¬ 
ing adviser, were in full agreement with the 
action taken (by Wyoming) at the Denver 
meeting. 

Will and Stone sought to conceal Wy¬ 
oming’s attitude from the press. Nor did 
they tell their listeners that the Tax 
Foundation in Washington, D. C., the 
New York Tax Foundation, the Wyoming 
Taxpayers Association, the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditure Council, the Na¬ 
tional Orange, the American Federation 
of Labor, and countless other important 
national and State organizations, in¬ 
cluding the Nation’s leading industrial¬ 
ists, bankers, and manufacturers have 
exposed the Arizona scheme to mulct 
the taxpayers of this country of billions 
of dollars to aid a few selfish landown¬ 
ers in central Arizona. 

I believe ^e true statesmen of the 
upper basin, and in all reclamation 
States, will look with suspicion on men 
who advise them to bet on a scratched 
horse. Witch Doctor Carson and Radio 
Crooner Pyle enlisted the aid of Will and 
Stone because they knew that Will and 
Stone would tub thump for any proposi¬ 
tion. regardless of its truthfulness, aimed 
at California. 

These promote are the 

mouthpieces of big landowners who de¬ 
spoiled Arizona's water resources, and 
now as the economic bloodhounds dose 
in on them, want the Nation’s taxpayers 


to bail them out with gifts of biliions of 
dtillars. I 

I feel sure that the upper-basin States 
will beware of charlatans who are among 
them, mouthing false propaganda that 
would lead all western reclamation into 
a sickness from which it might never 
recover. 


Marslian Gives Aid and Comfort to 
the Enemy 


EXTENSION OB REMARKS 
or 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or MICHZaAN 

IN THE ROUBB OF REPRESENTAHVES 
Wednesday, April 18, 1951 

Mr. SHABYXt. Mr. Speaker, in Mon¬ 
day’s testimony before the Armed Serv¬ 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees 
of the other body, the following colloquy 
occurred between Chairman Russell 
and Secretary Marshall: 

Benator Rttbsxlz.. Now. Qeneral. as a mili¬ 
tary man with distinguished service to your 
country over a long period of years, I would 
like to get your prof<^aslonal opinion as well 
as your views as Secretary of Defense as to 
whether or not the Chinese Reds can be 
driven out of Korea and Korea pacified with¬ 
out the implementing General MacArthur 
recommends? 

General Massbau.. When you use the ex¬ 
pression “driven out of Korea,’’ I assume 
you mean all of Korea, both north and south.' 

Senator Ruesxtx.. Yes. sir; I mean to carry 
out the original directive of the United Na¬ 
tions. 1| 

General Mabshall. I should say that If the 
Chinese Communists continue In force In 
North Korea with the potential of additional; 
reinforcements that might be made avail-‘ 
able, and with our situation where we vis¬ 
ualize no considerable reinforcement of the 
United Nations army, that they could not be 
driven out of North Korea, and I have my 
own doubts as to whether the actions rec¬ 
ommended by General MacArthur would 
brlzxg the conflict to a victorious end. 

I am afraid. In my own opinion, that It 
might result In a great Increase In casual¬ 
ties without a decisive flnlsh, but that Is 
his view to the contrary as the theater com¬ 
mander * • * (10 lines deleted]. 

Senator Busmx. Walt a minute, do you 
mean to say, in your opinion, there is doubt 
even If we do bomb them whether they could 
be driven from there? 

General Mabzkall. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rubsxll. Is that what you want¬ 
ed to state? 

General Mabshall. That Is what I wanted 
to state. You can get Into the details of 
this with the Chlehi of Staff. * • * [Thir¬ 
teen lines deleted.] 

Senator Loooi. But you have no objection 
to having your belief stated that In your 
Judgment the bombing of the Chinese bases 
would not bring victory? 

General Mabshall. That Is correct, sir. 

Subsequently this testimony was 
given: 

Senator Bubsbia. I understand, then, that 
you recommend a continuation of the pres¬ 
ent policy In Korea rather than adopting 
Oexkeral MSoArthur’S proposal? 

General Mabshall. That is conreot, sir. 1 
must add to that, of course, that If the Chi¬ 
nese Communists with at least equipment 
support from the Soviets and maybe more 
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gupport carry the war to ut outaUle ot Korea 
[deleted], then we have to retaliate. 

Mr. Speaker, I again call attention to 
one particular sentence in the testimony 
of Secretary Marshall quoted above: 

1 ahoold say that if the ChlncM Oommu- 
mete continue In force In North Korea with 
the potential of additional reinforcements 
that might be made available, and with our 
situation where we visualise no considerable 
reinforcement of the United Nations Army, 
that they could not be driven out of North 
Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, ordinarily the proper 
thing would seem to be to reserve com¬ 
ment on this testimony until it was all in, 
until the record was complete. 

But this is no ordinary situation. 

This is not merely a reaffirmation of 
the purpose and intent to conduct a lim¬ 
ited war in Korea, dubious as such a pur¬ 
pose and Intent—and dubious as the 
public statement of such a purpose and 
intent—^eerns to me to be. 

This is an announcement and an ac¬ 
knowledgment of defeat. 

This is an announcement and an ac¬ 
knowledgment of failure to accomplish 
the mission assumed and undertaken 
when American forces moved into Korea. 

This is an announcement and an 
acknowledgment of the imposslbilty of 
accomplishing that mission. 

This is the bald admission that the 
enemy—the Chinese Communists— 
“could not be driven out of North Korea.” 

Moreover, this is not an announce¬ 
ment and acknowledgment of failure and 
defeat made in the secret councils of 
state, but an open proclamation of that 
determination and conclusion by the 
head of the Department of Defense of 
the United States. 

By this incredible statement. Secre¬ 
tary Marshall proclaims from the house¬ 
tops the Inevitability of defeat and the 
impossibility of victory. 

He proclaims it not only to the Con¬ 
gress of the United States and to the 
people of the United States, and not only 
to the people of Korea and to our allies— 
for whose continued support he professes 
to be so solicitous—but he proclaims it 
to our enemies, in North Korea, in Com¬ 
munist China, and in the Kremlin. 

Most appalling of all. Secretary Mar¬ 
shall proclaiihs the inevitability of defeat 
and the imposslbilty of victory to the 
brave American men fighting in Korea 
while, at the same time, offering them no 
promise of respite from their deadly 
stalemate. 

The crime goes even farther. Mar¬ 
shall’s statement details for the benefit 
of the enemy the specifications for his 
victory when it says “if the Chinese Com¬ 
munists continue in force in North Korea 
with the potential of additional rein¬ 
forcements that might be made avail¬ 
able.” Thus succinctly is mapped out 
for him—the enemy—the sure path to 
his own triumph. 

This is incredible. It defies compre¬ 
hension. It staggers the imagination. 

But there It is. The record is clear 

and dnmiatft.lta.h1f>. 

Think of the psychological, military, 
and diplomatic implications of that 
statement. The aid and comfort there¬ 
by given the enemy in North Korea, in 
XCVII—App.-164 


Communist China, and in the Kremlin is 
beyond computation. 

Now. at least, the American people can 
understand in some small measure the 
sense of betrasral experienced by the 
Chinese Nationalists when this same 
Marshall, along with Acheson, Wallace, 
and Truman, and others, stabbed them 
in the back. 

Now, at least, the American people 
can understand in some small measure 
the sense of betrayal experienced by the 
people of South Korea more than a year 
ago when American officials publicly pro¬ 
claimed that Korea was outside of this 
country's perimeter of defense. 

Now, at least, the American people can 
understand in some small measure the 
sense of betrayal experienced by the peo¬ 
ple of Formosa when Mr. Acheson pub¬ 
licly announced in December 1949. that 
this island had no strategic importance 
and that the American people should be 
prepared for its surrender. 

This time it is the American people 
themselves who are betrayed by the pub¬ 
lic proclamation of the counsel of despair 
and defeat. 

How farcical becomes the administra¬ 
tion charge that General MacArthur 
was the offender by reason of his public 
statements. 

How farcical—how tragically farci¬ 
cal—becomes the professed anxiety over 
the possible betrayal to the enemy of 
military secrets in the course of the cur¬ 
rent testimony—for what graver, more 
fatal military or diplomatic secret is 
there than this alleged fact of impotence, 
failure, and dismal defeat? 

What more tragic example could there 
be of straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels? 

This is not appeasement. 

This is abject abasement, abandon¬ 
ment. and abdication. 

This is confirmation of the fact that 
continued silence and acquiescence on 
the part of General MacArthur would 
have meant his acceptance and identi¬ 
fication with the cause and course of 
treason. 

Whatever else may be developed in the 
course of the present hearings now be¬ 
comes mere trivia. Except as it may 
serve to expose the assent of others to 
this same counsel of despair and defeat, 
any additional testimony becomes an in¬ 
consequential and unimportant detail. 

Whether or not we consent to talk with 
Communist China about diplomatic rec¬ 
ognition is of little significance against 
the background of General Marshall’s 
statement. What could diplomatic rec¬ 
ognition add to the recognition which 
Marshall has so gratuitously extended to 
Communist China by his incredible ac¬ 
knowledgment of Communist China’s 
assured victory in North Korea? And in 
the face of this acknowledgment, what 
strength or firmness of position remains 
for America in any future bargainings 
with her enemies? 

The choice before the American people 
and the Congress is clear-cut and un¬ 
mistakable. 

The choice is supine acceptance of this 
counsel of defeatism, and of the right 
openly to proclaim such counsel, or the 
impeachment and removal of General 


Marshall and of all others In Govern¬ 
ment who subscribe to and share in this 
counsel. 

God give the Congress of the United 
States the courage to do its clear and in¬ 
escapable duty. 


Address by Hon. Thomas C Hemuags, Jr., 
of Missoori, to the NatioBal Society 
Magna Charts Dames 

EXTENSION or REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS C HENNINGS, JR. 

or MIBSOITU 

ZN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 8,1951 
Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I had the privilege of addressing 
the members of the National Society 
Magna Charts Dames at their annual 
meeting here in Washington. That or¬ 
ganization has the noble purpose of keep¬ 
ing forever alive and maintaining the 
principles of human freedom set forth 
in the Magna Charts, principles which 
have meant so much to mankind since 
the year 1215. I ask unanimous consent 
that my address be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

When I WRs invited to address this distin¬ 
guished group at your luncheon meeting to¬ 
day, I did not know, of course, that the date 
would coincide with the appearance of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur before the Joint meeting of 
the Congress. I am sure, however, that In 
view of this later development, you will for¬ 
give my tardy arrival here. 

When my esteemed and dear friend. Mrs. 
J. Hamilton Lewis honored me by extend¬ 
ing such a cordial invitation to be with you 
today. I was most complimented and was 
happy to tell her that I would be glad to try 
to make a small contribution by coming here 
today and saying a few words on a subject 
to which I cannot do full Justice, so broad 
and far reaching is its substance and so 
myriad its implications. Mrs, Lewis con¬ 
tributed immeasurably, in the tradition of 
so many fine American women, to the dis¬ 
tinction and achievements of her husband, 
the late Senator J. Hamilton liewls, one of 
the few men to represent two great States 
of the Union In the Congress of the United 
States. 

When I received your gracious invitation, I 
went back and reread the 63 chapters of the 
Magna Charta, that memorable document 
wrested by the barons from King John on the 
plains of Buunymede. Your society is one 
of few which Is dedicated to that great char¬ 
ter of human rights and liberties. Your 
membership la drawn from women who are 
the real leaders in the civic, governmental, 
and social activities of our Nationl It must 
be a source of real inspiration to all of you 
gathered here today in common purpose to 
know that you are helping to further and 
preserve in the American tradition the con¬ 
cepts of individual rights and human dignity 
which were set forth so fully and so clearly 
in that brave declaration. 

It is perhaps axiomatic that great leaders 
and great concepts somehow arise in times 
of urgent need to preserve clviliaation as wt 
know it and to reestablish decency in the 
world. Certainly the Magna Charta was such 
a concept. It arose out of the hearts of a 
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people bowed under tyrannical and unen¬ 
durable oppression, but this final revolt 
might well have remained for generations a 
seething resentment without open rebellion 
bad it not been for the flagrant and arbi¬ 
trary Haunting of individual worth by King 
John. 

SimiXarly, our American Bill of Rights, 
the cornerstone of our democracy, was born 
out of revolt against tyranny and abuses 
foisted upon the colonies by the King. It 
tras the final sense of outrage and the insur¬ 
rection of the colonists which led to the 
establishment of a free nation. 

Neither the principles of the Magna Oharta 
nor those of the Bill of Bights were easily 
obtained merely because they had been pro¬ 
claimed. Nor were those principles easily 
won in other parts of the world or in other 
periods of man’s history. Indeed not. 
From the time of the ancient Greeks, men 
have fought and died, sacrificed, and suffered 
for the convictions which they held dear. 

This is something which we Americans 
frequently forget. We have become so ac¬ 
customed to taking for granted our guar¬ 
anties of personal liberty that we often over¬ 
look their devious and difficult development 
over the centuries. We forget, too, that 
freedom as we know it, is unheard of in 
many parts of the world—lands where the 
people have always lived in the shadow of 
oppression and dictatorship. Perhaps this 
gift of freedom which we Americans hold 
so lightly would be more precious to \u if we 
paused now and again to remember these 
things. Perhaps we would guard more care¬ 
fully against hypocrisy and discrimination 
and suppression and other ab\ises committed 
In the name of freedom If we would stop 
to recall how dearly it was won. 

The founding fathers of our country were 
only too familiar with the burdens of tyran¬ 
ny down through the ages. They had not 
forgotten how they suffered and fought 
against the injustices and absolutism of the 
monarch, and it was their resolve to estab¬ 
lish a set of rules for government by the 
' majority, but which also should provide safe¬ 
guards for the welfare of the minority. With 
struggle and privation and death still fresh 
in their minds, they drew up and adopted 
the first ten amendments to our Constitu¬ 
tion known as the Bill of Bights, which guar¬ 
anteed to all people the fundamental free¬ 
doms on which our democracy is based, and 
which have been strengthened and re¬ 
affirmed over the years in the Halls of Con¬ 
gress and in our courts of Justice. 

' The first attempt to violate this constitu¬ 
tional guaranty came in 1798 when the newly 
established United States was exjiectlng war 
with France. The Federalist government, en¬ 
couraged by public indignation over the 
XYZ affair, passed a number of repressive 
bills Including the Sedition Act. The re¬ 
sentment of the general public to such 
legislation was one of the prime causes for 
the fall of the Federalist Party in 1800. and 
for its disappearance from national politics. 

Although numerous prosecutions were 
made under the act, and although its con¬ 
stitutionality was challenged, none of the 
cases ever actually reached the (Supreme 
Court for final determination. Fortunately, 
the act expired with the party that adopted 
It. When Thomas Jefferson was elected 
President of the United States, he pardoned 
those who had been convicted under the 
Act and were still Imprisoned, and some 
years later Congress appropriated funds for 
the families of men who had been incarcer¬ 
ated. 

The challenge to the Bill of Bights which 
was met successfully by the people of this 
country in 1800 has been repeated at other 
times during our history as a Nation. The 
guaranties contained in article I, freedom 
of speech and of the press, have been threat¬ 
ened repeatedly by repressive legislation, but 
the American system has always stood fast, 


a mighty citadel, a shining example to the 
rest of the world. 

Today a new threat hangs over the free 
world. The threat of Soviet imperialism 
is more than a dark cloud. It is a real and 
powerful menace to the liberty - which we 
Americans —we who are privileged to live in 
this blessed and challenging twentieth cen¬ 
tury—have taken fcnr granted. We must 
guard this boon of freedom even more zeal¬ 
ously, confronted as we are with this real 
and present danger, lest the lights go out idl 
over the world and mark a swift return to 
the Middle Ages and to the tyranny—and op¬ 
pression—and darkness—^that held mankind 
in bitter bondage and arrested all progress 
and striving and hope. 

In our democracy the dignity and worth 
of each human being is supreme. Our so¬ 
ciety strives to afford each individual the 
greatest possible opportunity to reach his 
highest fulfillment. The forces of totali¬ 
tarianism despise and hold for naught each 
of us as individuals of worth and integrity, 
and deny that we are endowed by our Creator 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. In their con¬ 
cept the state is supreme. Human beings 
are expendable and must serve the state as 
it directs. 

Freedom of religion, freedom to seek truth, 
no arrest without a warrant, no arbitrary 
search and seizure, trial by an impartial Jury, 
free elections, government by law. right of 
contract—all of these guaranties contained 
In our Bill of Rights are part of the Ameri¬ 
can tradition. But the evil and fanatical 
forces of totalitarianism deny the existence 
of God and the rights of man. Theirs is a 
government by edict and decree, without 
consent of the governed. Theirs is a govern¬ 
ment of state controls. Everyone is sub¬ 
servient to the state and Information is 
distorted to serve the purposes of state prop¬ 
aganda. The Politburo dictators who guide 
the destinies of this International banditry 
believe in their own infallibility and must 
be obeyed, not only in act but in thought, 
under penalty of death without the right of 
trial. 

This malignant cancer of communism, 
spreading insidiously over the free world, 
must be met with all the resourcefulness 
and courage and determination of which we 
are capable. Our industrial potential and 
our military might are daily growing more 
powerful, but our greatest strength lies in 
our resolve to defend our freedom with all 
the vigor at our command and to help others 
to attain it. 

To do this we mtist be united in fact as 
well as in purpose. We must strive for non- 
partisanship in our international policies. 
Assuredly there will be differences of opinion, 
but in America, thank God, these differences 
can be resolved by hammering them out on 
the anvil of free and open debate and dis¬ 
cussion. Oxus is a common goal. We must 
not only fight for it abroad, we must cherish 
It and work for it at home. 

The threat of the Soviet Union is a menace 
to our liberty, but here in our own country 
we have a menace to our livelihood. I refer 
to the growing danger of infiation. If our 
national economy is not kept sound and 
healthy we shall be faced with a serious break 
In our armor as we face the foreign forces 
that would enslave us. It is everybody’s 
business to stop infiation, for if the value of 
the dollar is permitted to decline and de¬ 
cline, the future worth of our savings, our 
Insurance policies, our pensions, and much 
more is at stake. 

Before inflation can be stopped, there must 
be sacrifices—the same kind of sacrifices 
that we are so willing to make in a fight 
for the human rights which have been held 
so dear down through the centiiries. All of 
us will have to make sacrifices In meeting 
the bill for higher taxes—an inevitable bur¬ 
den in our mobilization for national defense, 
but those who work for a living must also 


have a firm assurance that their goods and 
services are not to become a source oi en¬ 
richment for profiteers. 

Inflation is a thing about which all of us 
must do something—something more than 
Just talk. It is up to the leaders of Govern¬ 
ment, Industry, and finance to pull together 
In a patriotic, economic program that will 
make sense to the millions who mtist be 
called upon for voluntary cooperation and 
national devotion. 

In our patriotic zeal, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that any act that threatens 
to cut across our constitutional guaranties 
of civil liberties threatens the basic premise 
of our democracy—^that in the average in¬ 
dividual man and woman resides the secu¬ 
rity and the hope for the greatest experi¬ 
ment ever conceived in the mind of man. 
If we relinquish the fundamental concepts 
set forth by the Magna Charta and guar¬ 
anteed by our Constitution, even though we 
dominate the world militarily, we will have 
lost the heart, the essence of liberty, free¬ 
dom, and Justice under law. 

It has been a high privilege for me to come 
here today and to Join with you in the re¬ 
newal of your dedication and fidelity to the 
Magna Charta. Animated as all of you are 
by the highest and most lofty principles, I 
know that you are determined to do your 
full share as mothers, wives, and daughters 
to maintain our freedom and security, not 
only by words but by setting examples of 
citizenship in your daily lives. Our free 
Government was not built by lip service alone 
and will not survive by it. There must re¬ 
pose in the hearts and souls of all of our 
people the conviction and determination to 
sustain it and to live up to our highest prin¬ 
ciples of unselfish service, honor, and integ¬ 
rity under God. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OP WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 8,1951 i 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two articles 
relating to the war in Korea, the first 
entitled “China Reds Have Not Shot 
Wad,” by Constantine Brown; the second 
entitled “United States Surrendered In-; 
dependence,” by David Lawrence, both 
published in the Washington Star today.] 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: j 

China Bids Havx Not Shot Wad—United 
States Soldizxs in Korea, From General 
Bidowat Down, Know Enemy Still Can 
Deliver Major Blows 

(By Constantine Brown) 

While our strategists and policy makers 
debate with a virealth of arguments whether 
the administration’s policy of containing the 
enemy in Korea or the MacArthur plan of 
dealing the enemy a determined blow would 
be our best course, the men in Korea wonder 
what the enemy will do in the near future. | 
Everybody from Lt. Gen. Matthew B. F.idg- 
way down to the buck privates is convinced 
that the enemy has not shot his wad yet. 
They know that he has the capability to de¬ 
liver major blows with his reserve power. 
Many officers in Korea believe that the re¬ 
cent spring offensive was nothing more than 
a probing attack in force, to find out what 
we have and what we are up to. 
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in the last 10 days the Beds themselves 
have broken off oontaet, alter engaging leas 
than half the farce at their dlsposaL All 
these military actions raise a nnmbw of ques¬ 
tions In the minds of our commanders in 
Karen. Those responsible for the security of 
our forces are concerned as to where and In 
what force the Chinese will use the slsable 
air forces which they now have available. 

There are many conjectures on this score. 
Zb the Bed high command planning, by any 
chance, a new Pearl Harbor in Japan, while 
our Air Force is Intent on supporting the 
ground forces? Will that air force be used 
to protect the supply lines after the renewed 
offensive succeeds In pushing southward? 
Will It be used for an aU-out asaamt when 
the ground force attacks are stalled? Or are 
the Busslan-tralned Chinese generals plan¬ 
ning a sizable airborne operation in otir rear? 

All these are puzzling questions. The In¬ 
telligence services report large concentrations 
of troops behind the present lines. They also 
report a continuous build-up of war mate¬ 
rials and there Is sulBcient Information that 
the Beds do have an air force which, while 
unable to maintain a sustained effort, could 
do much damage In one surprise blow. 

Where that blow may fall is anybody's 
guess. What seems certain, however, is that 
there Is no more Idea in Peiping of an 
eqxiltable settlement of the Korean prob¬ 
lem now than there was a few months ago. 
It Is still all or nothing as far as the Chi¬ 
nese puppets are concerned. By that is 
meant the withdrawal of United Nations 
forces from Korea, the admission of Bed 
China to the United Nations; surrender of 
Formosa to the Peiping government; and 
participation of the Beds In the Japanese 
peace treaty. Unless these conditions are 
met, there is no disposition on the part of 
the Mao Tse-tung government to listen to 
the soft voices from Lake Success. 

We talk glibly about the punishment we 
are inflicting on the Reds. It is true that 
they have suffered about 760,000 casualties 
so far. But China has a population of nearly 
a half billion people and China is fighting 
on only one front—Korea. 

So long as our present strategy continues 
Bed China needs only a thin curtain of po¬ 
lice troops on her long coast lino. The sup¬ 
port which Peiping is reported to have prom¬ 
ised Ho Chi Mlnh, the Indochinese Bed 
leader, can be delayed. It is far more im¬ 
portant for Chinese-Soviet plans that they 
make a serious effort to defeat the U. N. forces 
In Korea than to help the Viet Mlnh win 
a victory over the French. Defeat of the 
United Nations forces would settle the ques¬ 
tion of Asia, regardless of what western 
forces remain in Malaya and Indochina. 

The Chinese know as well as we do that 
in view of our commitments elsewhere there 
are few American forces available to rein¬ 
force the allied armies in Korea. Our cas¬ 
ualty list amounts to about 0,600 men a 
month, or the equivalent of four divisions 
since the outbre^ of hostilities last June. 
They know that of the available forces in 
the United States, four divisions are In proc¬ 
ess of being sent to Europe. 

The offensive-defensive strategy, which 
was used frequently diuring the last war 
In the Pacific, seems to have become a per¬ 
manent line of action. The Chinese realize 
that so long as that military concept is 
forced on General Bldgway in Korea, their 
chances of success are unimpaired. 

The war of attrition can hurt us more 
than It hurts them. 

UimvD Statzz Sw a awnz B ZD lUBiwiiwircz— 
OZNBBAL Mazb8au.'s TzsnMOirr SHOWZ 
860,000 Wan ABsmiOMaD to Whoc 

or Foaaxaw Csbimbis 

(By David Lawrence) 

Secretary Marshall's testimony Is in many 
respects even more sexuatlonal than that of 
General MacArthur. 


For it tells the Amwloan people for the 
first time that they have completely lost 
their Independent of military action In the 
midst of a war in which 860,000 American 
boys are engaged. 

It tells that decisions made by the Presi¬ 
dent. the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of State, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
vetoed in secret by other governments with¬ 
out an opportunity for the public opinion of 
the United States or of the world to be ap¬ 
prised of the facta. 

It tells that, although the United States 
has contributed the bulk of the troops in 
Korea, the IS governments which have con¬ 
tributed token forces decided to deny tis the 
right to apply the military doctrine of pur¬ 
suing the enemy—known as hot pursuit. 

It tells that the United Nations has ap¬ 
pointed the United States as agent to con¬ 
duct the military operations but that the 
agent cannot perform those military opera¬ 
tions without oontinuotisly obtaining the 
consent of these allies. 

It tells that the United States, though 
conscious of the importance of an economic 
blockade to stop strategic materials and mu¬ 
nitions from getting to the enemy, has not 
succeeded in persuading the principal U. N. 
countries now involved in that trade to stop 
it, even though 10 mouths of war in Korea 
have elapsed. 

It tells that all these troubles and fric¬ 
tion between the United States and its allies 
were never communicated to General Mac¬ 
Arthur except in the vaguest terms. 

It tells, by implication, that the famous 
IS-nation declaration which was supposed to 
bring about a negotiation of a cease fire 
was never sent to General MacArthur and 
that only a brief message saying some such 
announcement was planned went to him on 
March 20 last. 

It tells that the United States Government 
at present opposes the entry of Red China 
into the U. N. and opposes turning Formosa 
over to Communist China but that the 
United States Government is nevertheless 
willing to discuss these subjects as matters 
for negotiation with the Red Chinese when 
they agree to a cease fire. 

It tells that the United States will adhere 
to that policy bui: it doesn't tell whether the 
United States will use its veto to turn down 
such a reward for aggression or will merely 
bow to the will of the U. N. countries even¬ 
tually, as it has done on some of the military 
measures proposed to the U. N. 

It tells that General MacArthur carried 
out his military insteuctions as Far East 
commander and did not violate any military 
orders but that bis public statements—his 
letter answering a Member of Congress, Rep¬ 
resentative Maxtin, and bis interviews an¬ 
swering questions that were asked by the 
press concerning military operations—were 
distasteful to the President and his advisers 
and really caused his dismissal. 

It tells that only tour men sat in with 
President Truman and recommended sum¬ 
mary dismissal of General MacArthur— 
Messrs. Acheson, Harrlman, Bradley, and 
Marshall. 

It tells that the Joint Chiefs favored a 
replacement but did not have anything to 
do with the form of dismissal. It doesn't 
tell whether the Joint Chiefs were told that 
the President was displeased with General 
MacArthur’s statements and was considering 
a change in command. 

It tells that the summary dismissal was 
decided on suddenly as a means of prevent¬ 
ing General MacArthur from making any 
fxirther statements to the press and from 
developing a sort of "cumulative affair" of 
publicity. This has since come about any¬ 
way with probably more cumulative state¬ 
ments and hearings than anybody ever Imag¬ 
ined. 

It tells that the Secretary of Defense of 
the United States does not believe the enemy 


can be driven out of Blorea, but he hopes 
they wiU withdraw after their offensives fail. 
He doesn't think bombardment of Manchu¬ 
rian bases will chase them out either, though 
he concedes that diversionary operations such 
as a blockade and other military efforts in 
southeast Asia may cause them to tire of 
their effort to stay in Korea. 

It tells that in a moment of great erlsls— 
when MacArtbur's troops were being pushed 
back last December after Red China entered 
the war—the U. N. allies became frightened 
and began to limit the operations of the 
U. N. troops, especially in fighting back in the 
air. 

It tells that instructions went to General 
ITacArthur forbidding him to bomb even two 
big distributing centers in North Korea which 
were 36 miles below the northern border of 
the country and well within Korea itself. 

It tells that, despite General MacArthur's 
titles as supreme commander in Japan and 
U. N. commander and commander in chief of 
the far eastern forces, Secretary Marshall re¬ 
garded General MacArthur as Just another 
“local theater commander," without the lati¬ 
tude of expression to comment on military 
events that General Eisenhower had or Ad¬ 
miral Nlmltz had or General MacArthur him¬ 
self had during the last war, and without 
even the right to engage in psychological 
warfare in his own theater of action because 
it might offend U. N. allies. 

There are many more things revealed, the 
significance of which will become apparent 
as the hearings continue. But none is more 
vital than the revelation that America, al¬ 
though contributing the bulk of the military 
forces and the supplies, has surrendered her 
independence of action and her leadership 
and has abandoned 360,000 American boys 
to the whim of foreign cabinets. 


Committee Drift of the Republkio 
Platform for Current Year 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

or NEW JERSET 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesdav. Map 8, J951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the draft of the Republican platform of 
New Jersey for the current year which I 
obtained permission to have printed in 
the Record today is as follows: 

To Delegates of the 1951 Republican State 
Convention: 

Pursuant to the provisions of R. S. 19: 6-0, 
the resolutions committee of the Republican 
State convention herewith submits its ten¬ 
tative platform. 

This Is a preliminary draft subject to 
amendment at the next session of the con¬ 
vention on May 10. 

TENTATXVZ EBPUBX.XCAN PLATrOBM, 1S81 

The Republican Party of New Jersey offers 
its candidates for the State legislature 
against a background of solid accomplish¬ 
ments without equal in the history of our 
State. 

Under the leadership of Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll, the BepubUcan Party for the past 
4 years has carried forward a program of 
sound, prudent, progressive le^lation so 
ably begun in 1944 by the BepubUcan ad¬ 
ministration of Gov. Walter S. Edge. 

It is a record of pledges kept, of coopera¬ 
tion between executive and legislature, and 
of full emphaale at all times upon the wel¬ 
fare of aU of the people. 
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Two years ago. by reason of the adoption 
of the new State constitution, the citizens 
of Mew Jersey were afforded the opportunity 
to approve the Republican administration 
then in offlce. Such approval was voted by 
the people despite a campaign of misrepre¬ 
sentation by the Democratic Party without 
precedent In this State. We call attention 
to the fact that the Democratic Party has 
given evidence that It Intends, once again, 
to wage a similar campaign In an effort to 
wrest control from those who have served 
our State so well. 

The Democratic Party Is now directing 
criticism to some legislation of the past few 
years In complete disregard of the fact that 
Its members voted for much of what they 
now condemn. In the true fashion of po¬ 
litical opportunism, the Democratic Party 
now, as in the past, seeks to be all things 
to all persons. It has proposed vast new 
spending programs while criticizing present 
State appropriations, yet all the while it Is 
compelled to admit that New Jersey, under 
Republican administration, has the lowest 
per capita State tax collection in the Nation. 

It is proper to ask how the Democratic 
Party proposes to carry out its many and 
varied spending proposals without foisting 
a State Income tax or a consumers* sales tax, 
or both, on the people of New Jersey. 

The Democratic Party has revealed Itself 
to be a party without responsibility, and 
must be Judged accordingly. 

In contrast, the candidates of the Republi¬ 
can Party go before the people with this 
record and program: 

1. Civil defense: Under Republican lead¬ 
ership. New Jersey has taken first place 
among the States In establishing a civil de¬ 
fense program. This has been attested to by 
the award of Freedom’s Foundation, by the 
Federal Director of Civil Defense, and by the 
Council of State Governments. 

Our compacts with neighboring States are 
an outstanding example of mutual assistance 
in this vital matter. 

We pledge our efforts to continue and ex¬ 
pand this program. 

2. Taxes: We shall seek to maintain New 
Jersey’s advantageous tax position. To that 
end we shall continue to resist the Imposi¬ 
tion of an Income or sales tax. 

8. Highways: No State has faced greater 
problems of highway transportation than 
has New Jersey, not alone because of its 
areas of dense population but also because 
of Its unique position as a corridor between 
two of the Nation’s greatest cities, and none 
has moved more swiftly to meet this chal¬ 
lenge. 

For the past several years, under Republi¬ 
can administrations. New Jersey has carried 
on the greatest highway program In Its hU- 
tory. 

The New Jersey Turnpike, one of the great 
engineering achievements of our day. was 
conceived and Is being built by a Republi¬ 
can administration, and will soon be In op¬ 
eration. 

A major part of route 4 parkway has been 
opened; others are under construction. 

Trafllc relief for our cities, such as the 
Trenton Freeway, has been a prime objec¬ 
tive. 

Nevertheless, the need for even more Im¬ 
mediate relief Is apparent. We must ap¬ 
proach with courage the solution of the ter¬ 
rible traffic problem which, particularly In 
our urban areas, threatens the economic 
strangulation of the State. 

> Therefore, we urge thorough study of va¬ 
rious proposals for highway construction be¬ 
yond the extent of present appropriations 
from current revenues. 

4. Law enforcement: We pledge our con* 
tlnulng support to the further development 
of law enforcement In all Its aspects. 

' Establishment of the department of law 
and public safety, under provisions of the 


new State constitution, has resulted in the 
strengthening of law enforcement In all our 
counties. 

Where defects have become apparent, they 
are being swiftly corrected on the Initiative 
of the attorney general. 

6. School aid: (a) State aid for schools Is 
now at an all-time high. Since 1948, under 
Republican administrations. It has increased 
648 percent. 

(b) This record has been achieved despite 
repeal of the annual $16,000,000 State school 
tax on real estate and the turning over of 
$5,000,000 In annual railroad taxes to the 
municipalities. 

(c) Under successive Republican admin¬ 
istrations. minimum salaries of school teach¬ 
ers have been Increased from $1,200 annually 
to $2,600 annually. 

(d) We shall continue to Improve the 
school system and, within the limits of avail¬ 
able State revenues, give additional aid to 
school districts. 

6. New industry: (a) During the past 4 
years, more than 3,600 new industries have 
located in New Jersey. This year, more than 
one-third of all money expended In the 
Nation for Industrial and other research Is 
being spent In New Jersey. 

(b) We shall continue to Improve the eco¬ 
nomic climate of our State so as to attract 
additional Industries to Mew Jersey. 

(c) We have recognized the need for ad¬ 
ditional water supplies for New Jersey and 
shall continue our efforts toward that ob¬ 
jective. 

7. Agriculture: New Jersey farms enjoy the 
highest cash Income per farm-acre In the 
Nation. We shall continue to assist agri¬ 
culture by our support of research at the 
agricultural experiment station at the State 
University and by the development of our 
State road system. 

8. Labor and employment security: Under 
Republican administrations. New Jersey has 
set the pace among all States in legislation 
beneficial to the employee. Our employment 
security Insurance programs should be re¬ 
vised upward to offset the burdens of an 
Infiatlonary cost of living. Our mediation 
service continues to function with unsur¬ 
passed success to the benefit of both labor 
and management. 

We pledge our continuing support of these 
and related programs. 

9. Institutions, welfare, and health: (a) A 
$25,000,000 Institutional building program. 
Initiated by a Republican administration. Is 
under way. We have achieved great progress 
In Improving the condition of the unfortu¬ 
nate wards of the State. We pledge our 
continuing efforts In their behalf. 

(b) We pledge a thorough study of our 
many welfare systems to the end that they 
may be carried on with maximum efficiency 
and economy. 

(c) Great strides have been made In the 
development of our State health services, as 
most recently exemplified by legislation for 
the creation of consolidated health districts. 
Efficient administration of the State depart¬ 
ment of health has achieved striking econo¬ 
mies which have permitted creation of many 
new long-needed services. We pledge our 
support to the Improvement of our health 
program. 

' 10. Medical college: We favor and will sup¬ 
port the establishment of a State medical 
college. 

11. Pension and public funds: Our Repub¬ 
lican administration, through creation of a 
division of Investment in the department of 
the treasury, has greatly strengthened the 
State’s Investment procediure, with substan¬ 
tial gain to the State’s treasury, pension, and 
other funds. We shall continue to support 
this program. 

12. Clvll-servloe and State employees: De¬ 
velopment of our civil-service system has 
been a major objective of Republican ad¬ 


ministrations. We shall continue our ef¬ 
forts to adjust the salaries of State employees 
to meet rising living costs. 

13. Conservation and recreation: The Re¬ 
publican Party has consistently supported 
programs for the conservation of the State’s 
natural resources, the development of its re¬ 
sort areas, and the needs of sportsmen. We 
shall continue to do so. 

14. Motor vehicles: During the past year 
the Republican administration sponsored 
legislation for a much-needed revision of the 
State traffic code. Including a realistic re¬ 
vision of the speed laws. Further develop¬ 
ment of safety programs to reduce the death 
toll on the State’s highways will have our 
support. 

16. Legislative procedure: We recommend 
the Immediate adoption. In the legislative 
process, of the committee system whereby 
frequent public hearings will be held, bills 
reported either favorably or unfavorably, and 
the committees’ reasons therefor made a 
matter of public record. 

16. Economy and efficiency: Adoption of 
the new State constitution now recognized 
as a model for all States, has made possible 
annual savings of more than $2,000,000 In 
the operation of State agencies. By main¬ 
taining the lowest State budget of any com¬ 
parable State, the Republican Party has 
demonstrated that prudent, progressive gov¬ 
ernment without loss of essential services 
can be attained. 

17. The courts: An antiquated Judicial 
system has been transformed under Republi¬ 
can leadership into what today Is admittedly 
the Nation’s best system, founded upon 
sound principles, swift In its operations, bi¬ 
partisan In nature (In contrast to the parti¬ 
san Federal system), and free of political 
Interference. 

18. Civil liberties: Under Republican lead¬ 
ership laws have been enacted guaranteeing 
to the people of New Jersey greater civil lib¬ 
erties than those enjoyed In any other State. 

19. Veterans; Under Republican guidance 
New Jersey has been first and foremost In 
providing benefits of housing, rehabilitation, 
and employment and business opportunities 
for Its war veterans. This program has al¬ 
ready been extended to veterans of the pres¬ 
ent national emergency. 

NATIONAL AFTAIHS 

The present Democratic administration in 
Washington stands condemned as completely 
lacking the capacity for leadership necessary 
to meet the grave problems confronting us 
at home and abroad. Through its tragic per¬ 
formance, It has Jeopardized the security and 
freedom of all our people. 

The present Democratic administration 
has countenanced, and Indeed encouraged, 
the destruction of morality In public affairs 
almost beyond precedent. 

The present Democratic administration 
has sought to Impose upon the American 
people vast new spending proposals, with a 
resultant Increase in the tax burden, at a 
time when necessary expenditures for na¬ 
tional defense require prudence In the every¬ 
day affairs of government. 

We condemn particularly the refusal of 
the present Democratic administration to 
extend the bipartisan foreign policy to the 
Far East, with tragic results. We seek peace, 
not war. Toward that end we must 
strengthen, rather than weaken, our asso¬ 
ciation with the forces of freedom: and we 
shall not sanction the appeasement of the 
Communist forces which seek to destroy 
freedom. 

In the conduct of our national affairs, we 
stand for these basic principles: 

1. Reduce the size of the National Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. Reduce the cost of the National Oovern- 
ment. 

3. Restore to the Individual States their 
proper sovereignty over taxes and territory. 
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4» Bwtore • MUM cf deomcy and Intagrity 
In fMtbingtcm. 


Mb ettlMn today can aacapa raaponalblUtj 
lor govarxunaxit-^ It at tba Mat&onal, Btata, 
county, or municipal level. Wlca, honest, 
economical government is the concern of all. 
For the past 7 years New Jersey, under Be- 
publioan administrations, baa enjoyed that 
kind of government. 

The RepubUoan record is clear. On the 
basis of that record, and on the principles 
set fortib in this platform, the Republican 
candidates for the legislature merit the 
couddenoe. support, and votes of the people 
of New Jersey. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Davm Van Alsxtnc. Jr.. 

Chairman, 

ALnxa C. CtAPP. 

OsBAuuNa L. Thompson, 
FEANK W. SHBaSBIN, 

Watnb Dumont, Jr. 

Mat 8 . 1061. 


The Stake in the Fatare of lirael 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or NSW TOBK 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

"Wednesday, April 11,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Record. I include the following 
statement made by me Sunday. May 6, 
1651. Ellenville. N. Y., under the aus¬ 
pices of the American Financial De¬ 
velopment Corp. for Israel—State of 
Israel bonds; 

Ths Staxi xn thb Futube or Isbakl 

I think that if all speeches 1 made on Israel 
were put end to end. we would have enough 
for a kite to fly all of us to Jerusalem. 

Long before 1 vlalted Israel the principles 
of Zionism had caught my Imagination. The 
dynamic force which was to lead the chil¬ 
dren of Zion home again was to me one of 
the most stirring dramas of our time. 

When the State of Israel was proclaimed 
3 years ago—-less 1 week—It was as if the 
sparks of a star were shooting out In all 
directions to bring the news to the world. 
I was at the Israeli Embassy—then the 
Jewish Agency—In Washington when the 
news came that President ITuman had recog- 
nieed de facto the Government of Israel. X 
shall remember forever the cries of joy that 
spontaneously biunit forth, the tears that 
spilled unlnhlbitedly from aU who were 
there, and then the silence as eyes, eloquent 
with the vision of a promise fulflUed, watched 
the raising of the leraell flag over the build¬ 
ing on Massachusetts Avenue In our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Then X visited Xsrael in October 1948, 
during the time of the second truce. What 
I saw there fed the fuel of my excitement. 
What X saw there wee not propaganda, waa 
not the effusions of a public relations writer. 
This was It. This little country, no bigger 
thitn o\ir own State of New Jersey, of some 
800,000 population, was battling a coalman of 
seven Arab oountrlee, was forming a govern¬ 
ment, llUlng posts from that of Prime Min¬ 
ister all the way down the line to that of 
customa aOcial. They were building the 
Runna Road which aaved the people of the 

new dty of Jerusalem fK>m destruction. Re- 
ceptton and rchablUtotlon centers for the 
imndgrante arriving at the rate of 85.000 a 
month dotted the countryside. At the same 


time they wwe building houses, irrigating the 
soil, exploring the Negev, and with it all 
they were writing books, singing songs, per¬ 
forming (^a. and making music. X had 
never experienced tW like. Here were a peo¬ 
ple beset with every barddxlp you can name, 
and yet here were people fighting, working, 
singing, msrohlng, building, creating, and 
telling jokes. 

Amaxlng and incredulous. Had I not seen 
It. X would not believe it were possible. Rope, 
courage. Ingenuity, and sacrifice resided in 
every person X talked with from the newly 
arrived Yemenite to the military commander. 
And enthusiasm. They had not yet them¬ 
selves absorbed the fact that the State of 
Israel is a State In its own right, independent 
and free to wortc out Its destiny. Greater 
than the enthusiasm of a bride In her new 
home, here was the joy of living I had never 
encountered before. 

So I have talked and talked throughout 
this country, trying to tell what I saw. X 
talked to American dfloiala again and again 
and again pointing to lamel as a triumph of 
American principles. Was It not wonderful 
for us that democracy facing the foes of to¬ 
talitarianism should find its expression In a 
region of the world which had never even 
heard the word before, let alone understood 
what It meant? 

X have talked at fund-raising campaigns 
for the Jewish national fund, for the United 
Jewish appeal, for Badassah, for Youth All- 
yah, reciting the hardahlpa In Israel, reciting 
the plight of the Immigrants trying to reach 
the heart of American Jewry. 

But today I speak on a different plane. To¬ 
day I speak not of the infancy of the state, 
but of Its maturity, its coming of age. To¬ 
day I speak of Israers first bond Issue. Its In¬ 
dependence Issue in the suin of 8600.000,000. 
It Is this Issue which marks the dignity of 
Israel. It la this Issue which will ultimately 
release Israel from the status of being 
looked upon as a philanthropic venture. The 
dollars with which you buy Israeli bonds 
will be your dollars, returned to you In dol¬ 
lars plus Interest. 

This will be the d(dlar of production. The 
bond Issue has one purpose and one purpose 
only: that Is, the economic consolidation of 
larael. It will not be used for food, for cloth¬ 
ing, and the like. It will be used for Indiu- 
try and power, for agrieialture, for transpor¬ 
tation. and It is this production which will 
bridge tbe gap between imports and exports. 
The dollar which brought the Immigrants 
out of the DP camp and from the ghettos 
of North Africa Is not what the bankers call 
the productive dollar. This Is tbe dollar 
which has Its return In human satisfactions, 
but what Israel needs now is tbe dollar to 
build up her production In terms of Indus¬ 
try and agriculture so as to satisfy her do¬ 
mestic and her foreign markets. 

For example, prMently Israel pays vsst 
sums of monejrs for food which Is the great¬ 
est single item of Import to Israel. Through 
these borrowed dollars of the bond Issue, 
Israel will create a state of agricultural self- 
sufllclency within a period of 8 years so that 
the tremendous smus paid for imported food 
can be subtracted from the debit side of her 
trade ledger. 

Israel can and wUl do it. Blind you. 276 
new afl^oultural settlements have been es¬ 
tablished In tbe last 18 months as against 
226 which were established over tbe previous 
60 yews. This ability to acdileve agricultural 
self-sulBoiency was recsntly understood by 
the loan of 8135,000,000 from our own Ex- 
port-Xmpent Bank to laraeL 

In the Industrial field Xsrael will expand 
her existing Industries and create new ones. 
Already a network ot commercial treatise, 
markets, and eontacts exist with Turkey, 
with Greece. Italy, and Weatem Europe. It 
la an indlsputshle economic fact that Israel 
has no scaroiiY of markets. It is rather of 
problem in Umitatlone of prodiustion. 
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Let it be remembered that Israel hM one 
of tbe most favwable geographloal positions 
in the world. Her porta and airfields are 
at a point where three contlnente meet. Xt 
U both a center of world commerce and an 
Ideal warehotiae and assembly plant for 
Asia. With the availabUlty of technical sklU 
which only Israel has In the Middle East, 
firms like BAtoer-Fraxer, PhUoo, and others 
have Invested heavily In establishment of 
factories In Israel. Tbday Israel la engaged 
In such Industrlee as diamond cutting and 
pulishlng. the manufacture of precision In¬ 
struments. machines, tools, munitions, agri¬ 
cultural machinery, and automotive parts, 
chemicals, and pharmaceutics, textiles, and 
clothing, printing, leather—to name a few. 

In July of 1960, 65,034 were employed In 
industry, exclusive of handicrafts and the 
number of industrial enterprises reaching a 
peak of 800.856—an increase of 42 percent 
since May 14, 1948. The wool and leather 
Industries particularly expanded Into maee 
production operation. 

Let us look at a few of Its other develop¬ 
ments. Since the establiabment of the State 
of Israel. Its merchant marine has grown 
from 6 ehlps to 30 ships; from 14,000 gross 
tonnage to 98,000 gross tonnage. Israel has 
its own airline—Bl-Al—which maintains 
regular flights between Israel and England. 
France, and other oountrlee. Twelve Inter¬ 
national alrlinea use the Israeli airport’s 
facilities. 

Israel has a growing tourist Industry. In 
1940, 22,000 tourists visited Israel. ’This 
number Increased by 60 percent In 1950. 

Today Israel exports citrus fruits, and by¬ 
products, diamonds, woolen products, ap¬ 
parel. chocolates and sweets, cotton products, 
pharmaceutical products, wine and liquors, 
essential oil, and other industrial products. 

Let me quote a few words from the Hon¬ 
orable John W. Snyder. Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, who In refer¬ 
ring to Israel’s achievements in the economic 
field, said: 

"This record of progress In agriculture and 
Industry Is particularly noteworthy In view 
of the complex and difficult problems which 
Israel has had to face during this period. 
The very fact that domestic output of needed 
commodities has been steadUy Increasing has 
bad a stabilising effect on tbe economy of 
the new nation. The cltleens of Israel have 
confidence that their growing national pro¬ 
duction wUl effectively safeguard the eco¬ 
nomic Integrity of their state. And we who 
have watched tbe achievements which have 
been made to date can share In that confi¬ 
dence.’’ 

Israel’s development in 8 years has been 
an amaxlng and exciting record. If you go 
back far enough In the history of our own 
United States, you will find that people of 
Europe questioned whether finance should 
send money Into the wilderness-that was 
then the United States. Surely we can aay 
safely that those who did bad no regrets. If 
we look at other countries which are smaU 
In area, but which have utUlxed the skUl 
and wit of their people together with their 
geographical situation, the slxe of the coun¬ 
try, you will find, was no barrier to stability 
and security. 

I cite the example of Switzerland, a coun¬ 
try with few raw materials. HoUand and the 
Scandinavian countries. Here small popu¬ 
lations within small aress have secured for 
themselves economic strength Which far, far 
larger coimtrles have been unable to achieve. 

Israel has absorbed over 600,000 people 
within 2% years. If we use the same pro¬ 
portion with the United States In terms of 
population. It would be as if the United 
States had absorbed 120J)00.000 destitute 
refugees In 2 years. In fact, the United 
States never In any single year increased Its 
population by more than 3 percent. Yet 
Israel at the end of 1954 will have Increased 
Its population by 300 percent within a period 
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Of 6 years of unrestricted Immigration. And 
Israel was able to do this with Its polltloaU 
economic, and social Institutions still stand* 
Ing firm and expanding. 

' The source of IsraePs pride In maintaining 
her open-door immigration pdlicy is also the 
reason for the dollar gap which purchase of 
the moneys realised from the sale of bonds 
will bridge. This mass Immigration to Israel 
is the most unique in history. World Jewry 
has sent tens of thousands of immigrants to 
Israel. I don’t believe It is as well known a 
fact as It should be that out of the total 
sums which have been spent on the direct 
cost of the immigration of Jews from out¬ 
side to Israel, the Israeli community Itself 
has fwnished two-thirds of the cost. Only 
one-third of the financial means for the 
transportation and absorption of immigra¬ 
tion has been provided by the entire Jewish 
people of the world, including the Jewish 
community in the United States. 

There have been those who questioned 
this open-door policy. Tet that Is the cen¬ 
tral theme d Israel’s national life, the ob¬ 
ject lot which it was founded. 

As Ambassador Sban so eloquently put it: 
"The doors must remain open. The people 
of Israel who once had to stand by, passive 
and inert, while millions of their kinsmen 
were consigned to the slaughter house and 
the crematorium, while they had no power 
to Intervene ot to rescue through lack of 
any prerogatives of statehood, will never al¬ 
low that situation to recur, now that the 
capacity of liberation lies in their hands. 
Whatever the burden and whatever the cost, 
however cruel the encroachments upon ex¬ 
isting standards of llfe—ln all conditions 
and in all olrcxunstances. the policy of un¬ 
restricted immigration must be maintained. 
Israel dares not accept the responslbUity for 
whatever may befall Jews who seek Immi¬ 
gration and are denied it." 

International tensions Increase. The Iron, 
cxirtaln countries play a cat-and-mouse 
game with Jewish Inhabitants who seek to 
go to Israel. Now the passport Is granted. 
Now It is withheld. Dangers increase daily 
for Jews residing in the Arab countries. If 
Israel's doors were to be shut against them, 
she will have failed In her pledge to the 
Jewish people the world over. From Yemen 
and Iraq, from North Africa and Iran, the 
Jews have come in wave upon wave, choosing 
freely the life In Israel which to them spells 
out an escape from the discrimination and 
the degradation in which they and their 
past generations have lived In Israel. They 
are Irresistibly drawn to Israel as the horn- 
ing pigeon to its final destination. 

No other country In the world has ever 
undertaken a project of this magnitude, and 
Israel has carried on. as I said before, devel- 
oping the country In all Its aspects despite 
the staggering problems the immigrants have 
brought with them. 

This should be the source of greatest pride 
to Jews—^Israel is an ideal in action, combin¬ 
ing vision and practicability. Israel has 
given the world a new definition 'in the 
meaning of absorptive capacity of the coun¬ 
try and elasticity of Its borders. Physically 
the boundary lines are set, but within these 
boundaries the expansion is limited only as 
the wlU of Its people Is llmlted-~only as 
science and planning are limited. 

If there are any of us skeptical of the final 
redemption of the bond issue, let me point 
out that Israel cannot afford not to pay Its 
debts. Israel, by its bond issue, is on trial 
before the world, a world not entirely friendly 
to Israel. If she falls to repay her indebted¬ 
ness, her standing as a nation among nations 
will be shattered. This Israel knows, but 
she also knows that all the factors are in her 
favor, not in her imaglnatlcm alone but ac¬ 
tually and factually. 

Krael desperately needs these dollars, but 
Israel does not come shagging. She asks 


that you lend your dollar to be repaid to you 
with interest in 13 or 16 years, according to 
which type of bond you buy. Nor does she 
ask that you lend your dollar and deprive 
yourself of Its earning power. Israel wants 
the dollar to go to work tat her and for you. 

There are two Impelling reasons for those 
of us here tonight to invest in Israeli bonds. 
At no cost to ourselves and with profit, actual 
money profit, we serve ourselves as Amer¬ 
icans and as Jews. As Americans we cannot 
for one single moment lose sight of the fact 
that a democracy wherever It exists sustains 
and strengthens democracy everywhere. A 
democracy In the Middle East—a democracy 
alive with skills, techniques, machinery—Is 
a vital part in securing world peace. Only 
one such democracy exists in the Middle East, 
and that is Israel. If Israel falls, then the 
enemies of democracy will point to Its failure 
as conclusive proof that the principle ot de¬ 
mocracy as expressed In a democratic form 
of government cannot bring security to itself 
and to Its people. If Israel falls. It is that 
much more grist to the Communist propa¬ 
ganda mill. 

Let us not underrate the significance of 
Israel in the clash of Ideas. The failure of 
Israel will be one of the biggest blows against 
democracy. 

As Jews. Israel’s failure will endanger the 
stature of Jews wherever they may be. The 
accomplishments of Israel, socially, econom¬ 
ically. and on the battlefield, have raised the 
stature of Jews everywhere. It has been put 
this way: The world will look at the Jew¬ 
ish people, and every single non-Jew will look 
at every single Jew, in accordance with the 
success or failure, the credit or the deficiency 
of the State of Israel, which la the only col¬ 
lective expression of the Jewish genius In 
modern times. 

Whether we will it or not, whether it suits 
our individual preference or not—the fact 
still remains that the Judgment of the world 
In favor or against the Jewish people will 
derive from the success or the failure of 
Israel. 

The Investment In Israel Is an investment 
without risk. Your collateral Is the existence 
of the state of Israel—^her people, her re¬ 
sources, her ingenuity, her skills, and her un¬ 
believable accomplishments in the three 
short years of her life as a nation. Your re¬ 
turn counted out in interest-bearing dollars 
can be accurately measured, but your return 
In the expansion and security of democracy 
and In the security and the dignity of Jews 
all over the world cannot be measured. Your 
investment is your stake in the future for 
yourself, for yotir children, and your chil¬ 
dren’s children, and for Israel, and her chil¬ 
dren, and her children’s children. 


Recent Soviet Preisores on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NFW Toax 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 3,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is a background summary issued by the 
State Department on this subject. It 
shows the vital importance that tlis 
Kremlin attaches to Germany and ex¬ 
plains why the Communist representa¬ 
tive at the conference of the four-power 
deputies in Paris to prepare an agenda 
for a four-power conference is emphasiz¬ 
ing so much the German issue. 


At a time when cur foreign policy is 
being reappraised it is also important 
to note what the Communists are after 
in Europe as a clue to their general de¬ 
signs on the free peoples. 

The State Department summary fol¬ 
lows: 

RXOBNT SOVIkr PBXSBUXXB ok QiaMAMT 

The people of the United Statei and of 
many other countries are awaiting the out¬ 
come of recent correspondence between the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, on one hand and the U. S. 8. R. on 
the other. This correspondence. Initiated 
by the Kremlin on November 3. 1650, Is con¬ 
cerned with proposals for a four-power con¬ 
ference. The original Soviet proposal would 
have confined discussions to the question of 
German demilitarization, with the Prague 
declaration of October as basis for negotia¬ 
tions. The Allied Powers rejected the Prague 
declaration as a suitable basis for negotia¬ 
tions and have maintained throughout the 
exchange of notes that the issue Is not Ger¬ 
many. but the underlying causes of inter¬ 
national tensions throughout the world, and 
that to limit the discussions to German af¬ 
fairs would be Inadequate and unrealistic. 
In its most recent note, of February 6, the 
Kremlin conceded that the Prague declara¬ 
tion did not necessarily have to be accepted 
as the basis of discussion but repeated Its 
former statement that the first and fore¬ 
most consideration of the conference shoxild 
be the total demilitarization of Germany; it 
considers possible the discussion of other 
questlons-^on certain conditions—and has 
no objections to a preliminary meeting In 
Paris to arrange an agenda. 

Without agreement on the agenda, there 
would be little point in having a conference. 
Even with agreement on the subjects to be 
discussed. It would be an extraordinary con¬ 
ference that could resolve such differences 
as have already produced a war In Asia. By 
their very nature, the Soviet notes have 
aroused serious doubts that the Kremlin 
actually wants a conference. Why, If the 
Kremlin sincerely wants to resolve differ¬ 
ences and Improve east-west relations, does 
It use the diplomatic note as a medium for 
recriminations and charges that have no 
factual basis? Past experience and current 
intelligence have made the United States 
skeptical of the Kremlin’s good faith. 
xorxa: a oasz in point 

Recent history offers Korea as a case In 
point. In June 1949, in accordance with a 
proposal from the Kremlin, the United States 
withdrew its occupation troops from the 
southern Republic of Korea; the United Na¬ 
tions checked on the fact of the withdrawal. 
In December the Kremlin annoimced that 
it had withdrawn Soviet troops from the 
northern People’s Republic but refused to 
permit the United Nations to verify the 
statement. Six months later the Communist 
North Koreans Invaded the Republic of Ko¬ 
rea. From the sidelines, the U. S. S. R.. 
offlclally a member of the United Nations, 
consistently supported the aggressors, and, 
by virtue of Soviet manipulation, the Com¬ 
munist North’s Invasion of South Korea be¬ 
came overnight United States-lnsplred ag¬ 
gression by South Korea against the Soviet- 
dominated People’s Republic. 

Bovxrr TAcnoB xn ozxmant 

The German people were quick to perceive 
analogy between their position and that of 
the Koreans. In the event that they might 
overlook the resemblance, the U. 8. 8. B., 
from the very beginning of the Korean war, 
linked Germany with Korea. By June 27, 
1660, 3 days after the invasion of South 
Korea, Soviet propaganda media were In¬ 
forming the German people .that Korea was a 
test cose for the planned American attack 
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Upon the Qerman demoenttic tepuhllo. 
Within n few daye; Soviet-eontroned prete 
via radio had built up the legend thaftbe 
united States had planned a new world war 
and that American intervention In Korea 
was a part of a design to establiah a ring of 
mnitary bases arou:^ Asia as a preumlnary 
to attacking Manehinrla, China, and the 
C. 8. 8. R. 

81noe the early days of the occupation of 
Gernmny, the U. 8. 8. B. baa. sought to dis¬ 
credit the western powere—the United htates 
In parttouiar—with the Qerman people. In 
July 1846, the U. 8. 8. R. charged the United 
States with having reduced Qerman repara¬ 
tions with Intent to rearm Western Ger¬ 
many. Since that time, Soviet propaganda 
has reiterated periodically and with ever- 
Increaslng volume the accusation that the 
united States Is remlUtarlalng Germany. 
While hurling these charges at the United 
States, and occasionally at France and 
Britain, the U. 8. 8. B.. under pretense of 
forming a “people’s police,'* has been en¬ 
gaged in training substantial paramilitary 
forces In Bast Germany. 

Last August, Moscow-trained Deputy Min¬ 
ister-President Walter Ulbrlcht, of the Bast 
German Government, speaking before an 
East Berlin convention of the BED (Socialist 
unity Party, the Communist Party of East 
Germany), uttered a clear call to sabotage 
In Western Germany, exploiting the beating 
that U. N. forces were currently taking In 
Korea as prophetic of what would happen 
to them and their puppets In Western Ger¬ 
many In the near future. To be precise, he 
Instructed West Germans to hinder mlll- 
tarlaatlon. boycott goods and food Imported 
from the United States, defy all Bonn and 
Allied High Commission orders, find out 
where armament production was planned 
and then foment strikes among the workers, 
fight attempts to create a West German 
army, prevent showing of American films, 
and Introduction of American dances, oppose 
all steps favoring the Scbuman plan, the 
Marshall plan, the Coimcll of Europe, or the 
Korth Atlantic ITeaty Organlaatlon. support 
the East Zone German Democratic Republic, 
and be ready to take up arms for the Soviet 
Union. 

Throughout the summer preceding the 
fixed October elections In the east xone, 
Soviet fear-propaganda biugeoned. An In¬ 
dustrial police force attached to the United 
States Army In the American xone to per¬ 
form service functions became “the core of a 
new and powerful West German army." 
From unkown sources came the figure of 287,- 
000 for the existing man strength of such 
units and 80 for the number of divisions 
planned. For Communist propaganda pur¬ 
poses. a listing by the Federal Qerman Re¬ 
public of war materials subject to Import 
control by the Military Security Board be¬ 
came a list of weapons that the Federal Re- 
pubUc had agreed to import at the expense 
of West German economy. West Germany, 
so the soviet warning went, was clearly go¬ 
ing to become a battleground for warmonger¬ 
ing. Imperialistic America and her satellites, 
the hour was later than the Western Ger¬ 
mans thought, and the only hope of escap¬ 
ing such a fate lay in Joining forces with the 
peace-loving U. 8. S. B. 

The September 19 communique of the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, calling an end to a state of war with 
Germany, removing a number of restrictions, 
and approving a mobile Federal police force 
of 90fi00 for Western Germany, raised pro¬ 
tests in the U. B. S. B. and a few questions In 
the min ds of the German people. To some 
of the latter the authorlaation of a Federal 
police smacked of militarism. Some con¬ 
sidered It a sensible precaution In view of 
the fluent forays by east eone rioters Into 
the west: many feared that the fomation of 


a Federal police would iffoyoke attimk from 
the east. Talk of remUttarlaatlon and parw 
ttdpatlon In the Wmt Rusopean army lh« 
creased nervousness. Western guarantlSB of 
defense In the event of attack from the east 
had a somewhat hollow ring in view of the 
disparity between the 175 divisions that the 
U. S. 8. R. was reported to have on tap be¬ 
hind the iron ourtaln and the scant half 
doeen divisions inunedlaitely available to the 
western nations If the U. B. 8. B. should 
suddenly decide to move Into the west. 

Once the “Unity” BED ballot had been en¬ 
dorsed by all East Germans who wished to 
avoid the charge of being “uncooperative.” 
the U. 8. 8. B. held an Bast bloc conference 
of foreign ministers In Prague \mder Molo¬ 
tov’s chairmanship In October 21 and 22. 
Out of this conference came a four-point 
communique that blasted the rearmament 
of Western Germany as If It were an accom¬ 
plished fact and called for an all-German 
“peace” Industry, a peace treaty plus with¬ 
drawal of all occupation troops, and the for¬ 
mation of an an-Oerman council to prepare 
a provisional government for a reunited Ger¬ 
many. Five months earlier, on May 26. the 
Allied High Gommissioners had forwarded to 
General Ghulkov, their coimterpart in the 
8ovlet 2Sone. proposals of the three foreign 
ministers for acbievlxxg German unity. The 
proposals were for free all-German elections 
for a national assembly empowered to frame 
an all-German constitution, the elections to 
be held under International supervision and 
on the basis of an electoral law embodying 
bona fide democratic principles. To date 
General Ghulkov has made no reply, and the 
Prague conference Ignored the fact that such 
proposals had been made. The program de¬ 
veloped at Prague was Just about what West 
Germany had been predicting as a follow-up 
of the fraudulent October elections. The 
pattern emerging bore an unpleasant resem¬ 
blance to the Korean pattern: “unity list” 
elections under 8ovlet supervision; proposal 
for the withdrawal of occupation troops. 
Would Communist Invasion of the non-Com- 
munist Bone come next? 

Moscow followed up the Prague ultimatum 
with rejection of the much earlier British. 
French, and United States protest against 
the formation of the East Zone paramilitary 
forces. It was at this point that the Krem¬ 
lin asked for a four-power conference on the 
demilitarization of Germany. Just In time, 
so the free German iwese suggested, to In¬ 
fluence the American November elections. 

While awaiting the response to the pro¬ 
posal for a conference “to bring peace to 
the world,” Soviet propaganda played up 
the Prague program for all It was worth, 
painting In lurid colors the fate of Western 
Germany should It fail to support the pro¬ 
gram: West Germany would become a waste¬ 
land: brother would kill Inother; taxes would 
soar; German families would be thrown into 
the streets to provide housing for McCloy’s 
new divisions: American gangsters would 
loose upon Germany the same horrors that 
they were currently visiting upon Korea; 
peace-loving German men, women, and chil¬ 
dren would be shot, hanged, or crucified, and 
such German youth as escaped that fate 
would deteriorate rapidly under the Infiuenoe 
of American Jan and Gooa-Gola. The tri¬ 
umph of the SPD (Social Democratic Party) 
in the November elections In the Laender of 
Western Germany, even though the elections 
cost Amerlcan-zene Oommunists their seau 
In Parliament, was hailed by the National 
Front (a Oommunlst-oover organization 
developed In the east aone and designed 
to app^ to West Germans, to promote uni¬ 
fication on Soviet terms) as proof that the 
West Germans wwe wholeheartedly behind 
the Prague program and unification accord¬ 
ing to Soviet Ideas. The timing of the ar¬ 
rival of American troop reinforcements and 


some British tanks for the Allied sectors of 
Berlin Inspired the Soviet slogan of “tank 
electiona” for the free elections held In west 
Berlin on December 3. 

In response to the edict of the Second 
World Feaoe Oongresa. held In Warsaw in 
November, the Bast German puppet govern¬ 
ment Issued a so-called Law for the Protec¬ 
tion of Peace providing penalties of 5 years 
to life Imprisonment for any German-East 
or West—who spoke or wrote war propa¬ 
ganda, and the death penalty for any guilty 
person who worked for the benefit of other 
governments. It was a handy law under 
which any German—wherever he might 
live—who opposed the National Front could, 
if apprehended, be gotten out of the way. 
In some Instances West Germans were kid¬ 
naped In broad daylight on the streets of 
the west sectors of Berlin and spirited away 
into the Soviet sector. Following closely 
upon the prohibition of freedom ^ speech 
and press were measures compelling Bast 
German families to send their children to 
the state schools and charging the Labor 
Ministry with supervision and control of aU 
out-of-8chool activities of the young, thus 
making absolute the control of the Commu¬ 
nist Party over Bast German youth. 

After the Brussels meeting of the North 
Atlantic Coimcil on December 18 and 19. the 
National Front did not fall to exploit the 
fact that the Ghlnese Gommunists had the 
UN forces on the run In Korea to prophesy 
that West Germans, should they accept the 
Brussels decisions, would be inviting the 
same fate as the Koreans were currently 
suffering—the fate that the Germans them¬ 
selves had suffered In 1945 as a consequence 
of Hitler’s leadership. 

VACTOBS TO BX XSMZMSSinD 

The North Atlantic Council agreed at 
Brussels that there should be one German 
division for every five non-German divisions 
In the unified European defense force If the 
people of Western Germany were willing to 
participate. As yet the Western Germans 
have not indicated their willingness. Since 
the U. 8. S. R. insists that the Western 
Powers are rearming Western Germany when 
they are not and that the Soviet Union Is 
not arming Eastern Germany when It is, the 
Idea of limiting a conference with the West¬ 
ern Powers to the subject of demilitarizing 
Germany—or even making this Issue the 
principal subject—is absurd. For purposes 
of the conference, Russia prefers to Ignore 
the fact that there Is a war in Korea and 
another in Indochina and that those wars 
and the tensions created by them are related 
to Communist versus democratic differences. 

Reliable reports Indicate that Russia's 
satellites have Increased their armed strength 
since the outbreak of war In Korea and that 
the U. 8. 8. R. has 36 fully armored or mech¬ 
anized divisions In Bast Germany and Poland 
alone and virtually limitless manpower 
within its own borders. Reports reveal also 
that the Russians have now restored the rail 
lines which they had dug up and taken away 
from Eastern Germany shortly after the sur¬ 
render. These railways, in the event of war 
with the Western Powers, would be the sup¬ 
ply line from Russia proper through the 
Soviet zone of Germany. 

On January 18 of this year, the 8ED In 
Eastern Germany launched a large-scale 
purge of Its overslae membership. Party 
cards have been called In, and every holder 
la obliged to submit to a personal and com¬ 
prehensive examination on the fine points of 
doctrine. In accordance with the jn-omlses 
of Deputy Minister-President Ulbrlcht, the 
weak links In the Soviet chain are being 
eliminated and the Communist-trained Free 
German Youth (FGY) will be used to replace 
questionable fellow trayelsrs and oppor¬ 
tunists. 
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PoUnd’t Constitutioii Dtj 
EXTENSION OF REBiARBiS 

HON. HENRY G^T LODGE, JR. 

or MASaACHtTSITM 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May B, 1951 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on Inlay 
3 I had hoped to be able to make a few 
remarks in honor of Poland's Constitu¬ 
tion Day. but the hearings before the 
combined Committees on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions and Armed Services prevented me 
from being on the floor to make this 
statement. I therefore ask unanimoiis 
consent that the statement which I 
planned to make on May 8 be printed in 
the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Poland's CoNSTmrrxoN Dat 

As we fittingly observe once again the 
anniversary of Poland's Constitution Day. we 
recall that the Polish people, first defenders 
of the Christian faith against the Moham¬ 
medan Turk and the first defenders of Chris¬ 
tian freedom against the totalitarian Nazi, 
symbolize for freemen everywhere the spirit 
of noble resistance against the godless forces 
of evil. 

We Americans revere and cherish our Con¬ 
stitution. but no less so do the Polish people, 
and It Is therefore fitting that we ever keep 
sharply separate In our minds the very fun¬ 
damental differences existing between the 
freedom-loving Polish people and the gov¬ 
ernment that purports to represent them. 
During my service as a delegate to the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations last 
autumn. I saw at first hand those who call 
themselves the representatives of the Polish 
people. I heard these so-called representa¬ 
tives of the people of Poland day after day 
heap insults on the forces of decency, sneer 
at democracy, and mouth their robotlike 
echoes of the Kremlin party line. Knowing 
the Polish people as 1 do. It came forcibly 
home to me how very Important It Is that 
we keep reminding ourselves how utterly 
unrepresentative are these cynical and In¬ 
sincere puppets of the true Poland and the 
principles of the true Polish Constitution, 
whose anniversary we observe here today. 

“Polonla Restltuta"—the Inspiring words 
which adorn the medal with which the Po¬ 
lish people honor their friends—are words 
which recall to the masters of the Kremlin 
that although they may have temporary 
political dominance over Poland, they will 
never be the masters of the soul of Poland. 
The words "Polonla Restltuta" are both a 
warning and a hope for the future. 


Crine, CorraptioB, and the Conmtuiity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

IN TBB SENATE OF THE U NIT ED STATFS 

Tuesday, May 8,1951 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last night, 
Monday, May 7, It was my pleasure to 
deliver an address at a banquet given 
by the Citizens’ Union of New York. The 
theme of the dinner was Crime, Corrup¬ 
tion. and the Community. 


I adc unanimous consent that the text 
of the address X delivered on that occa¬ 
sion be printed In the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Tbi Rolx OP Civic Omamxbaxions nr 
CoKBATOfO Cansa 
(By Senator Aubandb WUst) 

Mark Twain used to say that everyone 
complains about the weather, but no one 
does anything about It. So. too. for a long 
time In this country, a lot of people have 
complained about crime, worried and moaned 
about crime. But, very few people have 
bothered to do anything constructive to 
eliminate it. 

SALum TO cmaBNS* union 
Among the exceptions have been outstand¬ 
ing civic organl^tions like your own Citi¬ 
zens' Union. I salute every Individual who 
has been associated with this and slmUar 
civic organizations —tor example, with volun. 
tary citizen crime commissions from coast 
to coast. You can and should feel a deep 
sense of pride in the fine job which you have 
been performing. 

TODAT'a CaiMZ Zl BUBXNXSSUieZ 
In Washington our Kefauver crime com¬ 
mittee Is now 1 year old. 

What have we learned? A lot of things. 
One of them is that the gangster of 1951 uses 
the most up-to-the-minute, streamlined 
methods of 1961. The "tommy gun" of the 
1990’s and 19ao*s has largely been replaced 
by less deadly "typewriters" and by adding 
machines. Modern crime Is a scientific, 
skilled business, operating with machine- 
llke efficiency. 

ANTXCXXMZ OXOUPS VITAL 
Well, what are we going to do about it? 
I say: Organize further against It. In poli¬ 
tics, there Is an old saying that "It takes an 
organization to defeat an organization." It 
takes an organization devoted to crime pre¬ 
vention and crime curbing to smash organi¬ 
zations devoted to spreading crime. It takes 
an organization—consisting of men and 
women of the highest Integrity, men and 
women who have no political axes to grind— 
to help smash crime. 

OZZAT CaUZADZ NXXOZD TO ZOUT TZZMITXS 

I have been with the crime committee 
across the length and breadth of this cotm- 
try, from Washington, D. O.. to Kansas Olty, 
to Las Vegas to Los Angeles. The more 1 
see of crime and corruption, the more I rec¬ 
ognize that It has been so effective In under¬ 
mining the very foundations of our society 
that it will take an overwhelming drive to 
rout out these termites. 

THX POZCXZ WX OPPOZX 

When you and I fight organized gangster- 
dom today, we are not simply fighting ruth¬ 
less. power-seeking crimi nals s ome of whom 
possess very keen Intellects. We are fight¬ 
ing their high-powered lawyers and shrewd 
certified public accountants as well. We are 
fighting their "public relations" experts who 
have siwead atraut the criminals an aura ot 
respectability and even a romantic charm. 

In addition, we are fighting other forces 
that are even stronger, the force of public 
apathy, of indifference end cynicism. Let 
me amplify that point. 

CTNXOiaSK-Hi SANCOnODS TZAXT 
Bometlmea the man in the street reads 
newspaper stories on the existence of crime, 
and he says to himself: "Oh, well, all those 
pdlltlclana are crooked. There la nothing that 
can be done about it. The criminals control 
everything. What’s the use of voting?" 

Well, I say that if the average man in the 
streets has that unsound approach It is the 


worst possible thing that can happen. Oyni- 
blam never got any man anywhere. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that says 
Tt Is better to light a single candle than it 
Is to curse the darkness." You people of the 
citizens union have been lighting candles, 
shedding light on crime and corruption. 
Elsewhere In America other civic organiza¬ 
tions have been doing likewise. 

TTPZS or czncx studied 

Now, in spite of all of the instances of evil 
which I have found. I am certainly not dis¬ 
couraged. But make no mistake. I hav^ seen 
plenty of Instances. I have seen the story of 
mobsters infiltrating into legitimate busi¬ 
ness—auto companies, laundries, vending- 
machine businesses, hotels. 

I have seen the sickening narcotics situa¬ 
tion—particularly as it affects teen-age 
youth—one of the most dastardly conditions 
conceivable. 

I have seen evidences of the dreaded Mafia, 
the sinister organization whose terror binds 
together the eastern and western crime syn¬ 
dicates. I have seen evidences of the In¬ 
filtration of criminals into basketball and 
boxing. 

HOODLUMS with FINANCIAL INTXBIST IN FUZZ 
ZINC 

I might, incidentally, say that we have only 
touched the surface dirt. Insofar as the in¬ 
filtration of hoodlums into prize-fight man¬ 
agement axui promotion are concerned. 
There simply are too many criminals owning 
this or that percentage of too many boxers— 
some of whom are presumably the ablest 
fighters In their weight division. The situa¬ 
tion Is enough to give a very bad aroma to 
professional prize fighting, even though only 
a very small number of criminal Individuals 
is Involved. 

I say It Is a shame that sports or any other 
legitimate field should have become poisoned 
to such a tremendous extent with the crim¬ 
inal influence. I am Indeed hoping that the 
various types of btulness and sports activity 
which have been Infiltrated by the mobsters, 
if only In part, will do their best to help 
clean up their own shop. 

Yes; I have seen these and other evidences 
of organized crime. I have seen public offi¬ 
cials whose salaries were 16,000 or $7,600 
a year, but who suddenly blossomed out with 
net worths of $100,000 and more. I have 
seen, as you have, evidences of pay-offs being 
reported ever 3 rwhere from the cops on the 
beat to city hall. 

1 HAVE FAITH IN MSN 

And yet. as I have said. In the face of all 
this, I am not discouraged, and not dis¬ 
heartened. I am not one of those who be¬ 
lieve that man is fundamentally evil. I am 
not one of those who think that sin must 
go on and on. I believe that man spiritu¬ 
ally Is a child of God and was meant for joy, 
abundance, for beauty, for cleanliness, and 
not for their opposites. 

NEW TOZX HAS TZEMZNDOUS CHALLENOB 

To be sure, the great city of New York, 
the great jewel In the Empire State has a 
tremendous problem. We of the Crime 
Committee have only shown in the limited 
time available a tiny percentage of the crime 
and corruption here, that could have been 
exposed, based upon the extensive leads In 
our files. 

It is a fact of course that our Crime Com¬ 
mittee could not continue Investigating in¬ 
definitely either in New York or in any other 
single community. Our aim has been to 
show the pattern of crime, on the basis of 
which we would recommend constructive 
legislation. We are a legislative committee, 
and legislation, rather than criminal chas¬ 
ing, as such, is our job,. 

FAIR NAME OF NSW TOZK MUST NOT EE SMBAB» 

I am firmly convinced that just as New 
York has bred a good many criminals, so 
New York will develop In turn, and has 
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•iMady detitoped oatotandliig tetden of law 
•nVoroement who wUl curb the ertmlnal ele- 
ment. The dtattnculihed folks who are on 
the ptetfovm with me tonight are men of 
that oellber. Aa a matter of flmt, It waa a 
New Yorker. Mir. Bvdolph Halley, who per¬ 
formed eo brlUtantly as our chief oounael 
for BO long. 

Tee. from out of the loins of the great 
city of NOW York will come the solution of 
New York’s problems. 

Great Jurists of the caliber of Sam Llebo- 
wlts on the Kings County Cknurt or Harold 
Medina and Irving Kaufman on the Federal 
district bench-great Judges like these—will 
do their part. 

And so I say to you. there Is absolutly no 
Justification for anyone’s smearing or vHlfl- 
cation of the fair name of the great city of 
New York. 

SOIf’T PASS TRS BUCK 

Friends, we of the Federal Government are 
eager to help you meet your own problem. 
But remember, you yourselves have the basic 
Job. to do. Don’t pass the whole buck to 
Uncle Sam in Washington. 

The real answer to crime is not In the 
next fellow or in the next level of govern¬ 
ment. The attitude of “Let George do It” 
Is not the answer to crime. The real answer 
Is in your action and mine, as citizens In our 
communities: In your heart and mine. 

OUB JUDAIC-CHBZSTIAN TaaOmON 

Yes: the basic answer to crime la a spir¬ 
itual rededlcatlon on the part of all men. a 
reawakening to the basic principles that 
made this Nation great—^to the principles 
of honesty and Integrity and fair dealing. 

It is up to you and to me to help cleanse 
the great temple of America. ’The entire 
tradition of our country beckons us to the 
task. After all, practically all of us are 
heirs to the Judalc-Chrlstlan religion which 
teaches that man la sacred, that all men 
are brothers and God is their Father. 

CBUSABB VUBT MOT TAXKT 

1 repeat, as I began, the subject of crime 
should not be like the subject of the weather. 
We can and must do something about crime. 
And what we do must be on a local and on a 
continuing basis. 

I emphasize ’’continuing.” 

I urge you not to become smug and com¬ 
placent when you read that this hoodlum 
or that one has been deposed and has been 
thrown in jail, or that an income tax Hen has 
been slapped on him. 

Don’t become smug or complacent when 
you read that such and such a number of 
arrests have occurred, or that such and such 
a number of indictments have been handed 
down. These statistics may not tell the whole 
story. 

They may be very encouraging, as I believe 
they truly are in New York. But In many 
areas such news is not only inconclusive, but 
sometimes is even misleading. 

There can be arrests without convictions 
or substantial counts. Criminals guilty of 
the worst offenses often get away with an 
equivalent of a $5 parking ticket. 

There can be indictments, but they may not 
necessarily end in the people's triumph in 
the highest courts. 

The point I am making is that it la a long, 
long battle—this war against crime. Let’s 
not quit in the second or third Inning. Let's 
not allow apparent victories in early skir¬ 
mishes to puff us up with complacency. 
oANasTzas bowst at ltzmo u>w 

Bemember that the gangsters of this coun¬ 
try have learned to weather many previous 
^reform storms.” Let’s prove to them that 
we are not going to allow this great reform 
wave, this moral erusade to die down. It Is 
your ocmtinulng Job and mine, because It is 
your oountry and mine. 

CONCLOSXOM 

As I conclude, there comes to mind the 
words of a poet who prayed ”God give us 


men.** And. so I say to you *'Qod give us 
men with the fire of patriotism In their 
souls; men eager to bum out the dross and 
leave the gold. 

**Ood give us nmn, eager to serve their fel¬ 
low men. eager to cleanse the body politic and 
economic of our society—to cleanse away 
those who have defiled it. God give us men.” 

Thank you. 


Employ tim Phytkoliy HaadicAppod— 

Estoy Contest Won by Miss Msiry Ann 
Owen 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON 

or Nxw jxkext 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday. May 8,1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
Miss Mary Ann Owen, high-school stu¬ 
dent of Bridgeton, N. J.. has been selected 
the top wixmer in the national Employ 
the Physically Handicapped essay con¬ 
test sponsored by the President’s Com¬ 
mittee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

Miss Owen, whose entry was adjudged 
best among those submitted by high- 
school students from 34 States, the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, will receive a $1,000 cash 
award and a trip to Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have inserted in the Record at 
this point in my remarks, a copy of Miss 
Owen’s superb article entitl^ “Equal 
Opportunity in Employment for the 
Fh^ically Handicapped.” 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Equal Opportunitt xm Emplotmxnt for the 
Phtbicallt Handicappbd 

3315 Main Stbxet, 
Randolph, N. J., January 13, 1951. 
Mr, Jambs A. Wilson. 

843 Tenth Street, Randolph, N. J. 

DBAS Mb. Wilson: 1 understand that there 
is a vacancy In your establlsbmcnt for a 
llnotypist. If you have not employed anyone, 
I should like to be considered for the posi¬ 
tion. 

In 1048 I was graduated at the age of 17 
from the Kenmore High School, where I was 
trained for working in the printing shop. 
Immediately after graduation I was employed 
by the Dally Times as a llnotypist, working 
there for 13 months. Then seeking adven¬ 
ture and wanting to serve my country, 1 en¬ 
listed In the Navy. In July 1050 an experi¬ 
ence I like not to think about caused the 
amputation of both my legs. While recuper¬ 
ating in the hospital 1 took bedside lessons 
In English. I concentrated In punctuation, 
spelling, and word breakage, all of which 
would be beneficial to me in my work. Hav¬ 
ing mastered tbe use of my artificial limbs 
and knowing yoiu* establlBbment has the new 
mixer-type machine, I feel I am capable of 
filling your vacancy. If no galley boy were 
available to change magazines. I would be 
willing to do straight body type work. 

If you would be so kind as to grant ms an 
Interview, you can reach me at my parents' 
home, 3815 Main Street, Phone Bit. 8-8848. 

Very truly yoins, 

Thomas B. Moss. 


Mir. Wilson placed the letter on a pile with 
othere to be filed away. Mo handicapped lu 
his business. Oddly enough, he found that 
the next letter contained literature from the 
United States Department of Labor concern¬ 
ing the physically handicapped. A quick 
glance and that too waa put aside. A cap¬ 
tion on one of the pamphlets caught his 
eye, "Consider their abUittes. not their dis¬ 
abilities.” 

That evening when Mr. Wilson arrived 
home for dinner he found an unexpected 
guest. It was a lifelong friend of the fam¬ 
ily whom he had never considered handi¬ 
capped though she had had to use crutches 
since she was 11 years old. She shared with 
her host and hostess the good news that she 
had been asked to head the mathematics de¬ 
partment in her school. Here was a woman 
who reached her goal through perseverance. 
Her 100-percent attendance record for a 
period of 30 years was enviable. She bad 
earned respect and admiration from all who 
knew her and had become a light to others 
because of her continuous courage and self- 
reliance. Mr. Wilson realized this visit was 
certainly a coincidence, having received that 
application Just that day. Those words, 
“Consider their abilities, not their disabili¬ 
ties." "No, no.” he thought, ‘T can't have a 
handicapped man in my business.” 

After their friend had gone. Mr. Wilson 
picked up the evening newspaper and read of 
a dinner that had been given for a man 
who was retiring after 40 years of faithful 
service at the Fisher Dye Co. During his 
youth an illness had caused the loss of his 
right arm. He had adapted himself quickly 
to the rituation and went on working with 
all the vim and vigor of an unimpaired. 
Be had been the best dyer and never had had 
an accident in all the years on the job. 
"Handicapped workers are more careful; 
therefore safer workers," he read. 

Mr. Wilson put down the paper. "Consider 
their abilities, not their disabilities.” Sweat 
began to form on bis brow. No, no, he never 
could employ a handicapped In his business. 
Greatly puzzled and disturbed, he went to 
bed. 

RestlesB and bothered, be thought of his 
friend Sam, who, in spite of having Injured 
hlB back, was not discouraged. His business 
fiourlsbed, and it became one of the most 
prosperous establishments lu town. Why? 
Because he had been eager to prove that his 
Impairment was not a handicap. 

“Consider their abilities, not their disa- 
bUitlee.” Then through bis mind like a 
parade came all of the people he had ever 
known who were handicapped, nagging, 
gnawing at him. All tbe qualities which 
thD unimpaired worker presented flashed 
across his mind. “Consider their abilities, 
not their disabilities—consider their abili¬ 
ties—.” Only from exhaustion be dropped 
off to sleep. 

Waking early in tbe morning. Mr. WUeon 
left for tbe ofllce. He Immediately bad to 
find that llteratiire be had received yesterday. 
Surely facts would back him up why be 
should not employ the physically handi¬ 
capped. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance rates? 
No; an Impaired worker did not raise the 
rates. Facts proved that these handicapped 
persons were more productive, careful, adapt¬ 
able, regular, steady, and capable if placed 
In their proper claMlflcation. Tbe Select¬ 
ive Placement Bureau properly placed handi¬ 
caps. No. handicaps couldn’t be placed hap¬ 
hazardly. but with thought and understand¬ 
ing they could be and should be placed where 
they were fitted. Wby. it even costs less to 
rehabilitate an Injured worker than It does 
to support him: thus, taxes would be lees. 

"Consider their abllltiee, not their diza- 
bUitlee.” Suddenly Mr. WUeon saw the 
light. As though a great weight were lifted 
from his mind, he called Miss Cole, his sec¬ 
retary. "Please get Mr. Thomas Moss on the 
phone lor me. His number Is Hit. 8-3843.”.. 
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Wkat Should Be Our luteniatioiial Eco¬ 
nomic Policy in n Period of Rearma¬ 
ment? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
fuesday, April 3,1951 
Mr. DAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I Include the following text 
of a speech by George A. Sloan, chairman 
of the United States Council of the In- 
I ternational Chamber of Commerce, be- 
t fore the Economic Club of Detroit. Mich., 
(March 26.1951: 

f It Is Indeed an honor to appear before 
this distinguished group and to explore with 
I you some of today’s economic problems with 
particular reference to International trade 
and policy in a period of rearmament. 

• • • ♦ • 


qulshed alike)—have or have not the free¬ 
dom to own, to use, and to risk the mechan¬ 
ical means of production—^have or have not 
the right to the Just rewards of their honest 
labor—have or have not the right to de¬ 
termine and to control their own destiny as 
free men—because they are denied their 
rightful opportunity to utilize nature’s end¬ 
less bounty for their own well-being and 
Individual happiness. 

Human misery in the Western World is 
certainly much smaller now than it was in 
the nineteenth century. That this was pos¬ 
sible in spite of two World Wars Is sufficient 
answer to those who claim western civiliza¬ 
tion Is In decay. Notwithstanding the post¬ 
war poverty of Europe and the rest of the 
world, the West as a whole Is richer In kind 
and In spirit than ever. But the situation 
In many friendly countries still presents a 
challenge to the United States If the spread 
of communism is to be held In check. 

• • * • • 

A transformation so swift as that of the 
last 10 years cannot be experienced by a rela¬ 
tively young nation without mistakes In 
action and without moments of doubt. It 
should be most reassuring to all of us who 
believe In the freedom of the Individual that 
our system of democracy always induces self¬ 


in the Soviet orbit Is, I should think, ob¬ 
jective No. 1. The plans are becoming better 
defined. They are being carried out by the 
Office of Defense MoblllBatlon in Washington 
on the American level and the Defense Pro¬ 
duction Board under the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). Businessmen 
are and should be the prime policy movers 
of these efforts. And. Indiistrlal operations, 
as can be witnessed so well In Detroit, are 
carrying the production effort. 

I am confident that rapid rearmament of 
the non-Soviet world will—^within a short 
period—create superiority of political, eco¬ 
nomic, and military strength on our part. 
Such a state of conditions would make the 
Kremlin stop, look, and listen before em¬ 
barking on other diversionary Invasion move¬ 
ments. The Western World must concentrate 
Its efforts for the next 2 or 3 years on har¬ 
nessing Its resources for defense. 

In the process of rearmament, some dis¬ 
tortions in production, prices, and trade al¬ 
ready have become apparent. Resources 
that would otherwise be available to civil 
consumption and Investment In the pro¬ 
motion of freer trade and raising standards 
of living have been transferred to military 
needs. 

* • • • • 


' The free world Is faced with a grave crisis 
and perhaps Its greatest challenge to sur¬ 
vival. We must develop—and we have made 
a good beginning—the strength of the free 
nations to counteract the aggressive moves 
of communism. 

A foreign economic policy, by definition, 
should be the true reflector of the world we 
live In. Let us for a moment, therefore, 
examine the world at midcentury. 

The paramount objective of o\ir foreign 
policy should be the establishment and 
maintenance of a Just and lasting peace. 
It should include friendly cultural Inter¬ 
course among nations as well as mutually 
advantageous trade among nations. 

I • • • « * 

[ Today, more than ever before, we Ameri¬ 
cans are called upon for an expression of 
national unity, for a sense of purpose and 
for a decisive spirit. Unity must start at 
home In our foreign dealings, especially our 
International economic relations. 

Nearly 6 years ago the United States was 
at Its prime of strength as a world power. 
No one doubted this strength. Today there 
are doubts about our leadership and policy 
In many capitals of the free world. In Lon¬ 
don. In Paris, In Rome. Actually, the power 
of the United States has not diminished to 
warrant such doubts. 

' Ihe Soviets have made two major gains. 
They have swung China into their orbit and 
they are said to have the atom bomb. On 
the other hand, the United States has made 
tremendous gains. Since Korea there Is more 
of a spirit of unity. Production, economlo 
growth have been our determining factors. 
Korea has awakened many of those who did 
not previously visualize the antagonism In 
the Soviet system. 

The Western World, especially Western Eu¬ 
rope, Is better off today than In any period 
since the end of World War II. Western Eu¬ 
rope has turned from an area disorganized 
by the effects of war Into a smoother-flowing 
economic and political community. While 
not completely recovered from devastations 
and dislocations, the most difficult part of 
the Western European reconstruction task 
has been achieved. 

* • * • • 

The world continues to consist of the 
"haves” and the "have note.” You may ask, 
"have or have not what?” And my answer 
Is have or have not freedom of access to 
the world’s raw materials (as promised In 
the Atlantic Charter to victor and van- 


doubt. The cxirrent congressional debate on 
foreign policy Is a true Indicator of this. 

Surely, America’s future depends on how 
widely and how wisely It carries out the re- 
eponslbllltles of leadership. The central 
point must be the unification of the free 
world in the face of aggression and threats 
of aggression. Each member of the free 
world acting alone Is too weak to counter¬ 
act these threats or to resist attack. Not 
even the United States standing alone can 
be powerful enough for self-defense. Act¬ 
ing together, the free nations by moral 
standards and productive achievements will 
bring about the currently lacking balance of 
power. In all these endeavors our basic aim 
must always remain the same: The mainte¬ 
nance of peace but without sacrifice of free¬ 
dom. 

The fear of what the next moves of the 
Soviets and their satellites will be Is inherent 
In the policies and the thinking of free peo¬ 
ples everywhere. Hearings before congres¬ 
sional committees, debates before the House 
of Commons, discussions In the French Par- 
;> llament—all are Influenced by the foremost 
consideration of what the next moves of the 
Soviets may be. 

With the free world in a twilight of war 
(which we hope will brighten rather than 
darken in due course by our own actions) 
the challenge Is even greater. We have to 
superimpose a military economy on a civil¬ 
ian economy In the hope that the least 
amount of belt-tightening will be neces¬ 
sary. This situation brings with it an in¬ 
flationary tendency. 

Actually, the foremost enemy of the West¬ 
ern World, at the present, is Inflation. We 
must stop putting fuel on the flame, while, 
at the same time, feebly trying to put out 
Inflation’s flame with a sprinkling can. 
Either we all—and I mean all—make the 
necessary sacrifices now to stop inflation or 
we will be faced later with the reality of 
making much bigger. If not total, sacrifices. 
• • • • • 

Inflation Is Stalin’s best ally. Next to 
Soviet Imperialism this is the most difficult 
problem facing America and our friends 
abroad. 

This then Is a bird's-eye view of the world 
we live in. It Is the setting on which we 
must apply our foreign economlo policy. 

The first question that now arises Is: What 
should be our short-range, our Immediate, 
international economic policy? 

Development of strength at a rapid pace 
to offset the military power of the nations 


The free world cannot go on focusing 
exclusively on being strong enough to wipe 
out aggression before It actually occurs. At 
some point, whenever the Kremlin will de¬ 
cide. there has to come a break In the In¬ 
ternational tension. At some point the 
success of the free world will be measured 
not by self-preservation efforts, but by our 
ability to expand economic capacity to such 
an extent that we can offer to both our own 
people and the people in the underdeveloped 
areas Increased standards, both material and 
moral, that dictatorships of any kind are In 
no position to provide. 

In the knowledge of this Important factor. 
It stands to reason that the free world must 
move forward to expand Its productive fa¬ 
cilities, Its economlo strength. Its scientific 
knowledge. Bo we therefore come to objec¬ 
tive No. 2: 

We cannot withdraw behind a protective 
curtain of Isolation because for many vital 
commodities the United States Is dependent 
on external resources. Of the 15 basic min¬ 
erals, the United States Is relatively self- 
sufficient In only 6: coal, petroleum. Iron, 
sulfur, phosphate, and potash. In the case 
of Iron, various ferro-alloys must be Im¬ 
ported before steel can be made. The auto¬ 
mobile Industry in Detroit Is well aware of 
the fact that 100 percent of tin, chrome, and 
cordage fibers are Imported. Ninety-two 
percent of our manganese and cobalt, 73 
percent of tungsten, and 34 percent of our 
yearly requirements for lead are mined out¬ 
side of the United States. Our foreign eco¬ 
nomic policy must be based on a full realiza¬ 
tion of these facts. In order to make their 
economies most productive, the countries of 
the Western World need an adequate and 
equitable supply of required raw materials 
together with a flow of essential consumer 
goods. 

To assure an adequate supply of strategic 
raw materials for all countries in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the 
Organization for European Economic Co¬ 
operation (OEEC), and the other non-Soviet 
nations It Is necessary to have In permanent 
operation Joint allocation boards, eliminat¬ 
ing thereby the Inflationary effects of free 
market competition for scarce material. 
The price effects of such an tmcontrolled 
rush for materials is imposing severe strains 
on the economy of some countries, includ¬ 
ing our own. 

It Is gratifying to know that a start in 
the direction of International allocation and 
prociurement of materials is now being made. 
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Tb» euTTMit aesstons at th« raw matarlal 
commodity groupa in Washln^n am one 
way of oontrolling thia waakneaa. It la 
eaacntlaJ. however, that private ohannela be 
aaslgned, wherever poaalble, the reaponai- 
blUty to carry out thia raw material goal. 
Alao, an International arrangement like thia 
ahould be xnalntalned only for the period 
of the emergency. Then It la imperative 
that free market competition must be re- 
inetltuted. 

* • • • • 

The United Statea Government should im¬ 
mediately clarify the raw-material aitua- 
tlon ao that there will be an end to the kind 
of vacuum that aeema to persist in Wash¬ 
ington. Instead of the many overlapping 
agencies In the field now, there should be 
one Government agency—possibly SCA—in 
sole charge of the temporary allocation and 
procurement of raw materials. 

• • * • • 

Three notable and informed sources lately 
have proposed that the proper exercise of our 
foreign economic policy demands the con- 
aolidation of all the scattered efforts within 
a single governmental agency. Headed by a 
man of outstanding ability with public ac¬ 
ceptance. this agency ahould have the equiv¬ 
alent of Cabinet status. 

First, there was the Gordon Gray report, 
rather outdated at this time because it was 
originally conceived before Korea. Then, 
the speeches and writings of our own United 
States Council Executive Committee mem¬ 
ber Paul Hoffman (who certainly knows this 
problem first-hand and can speak with feel¬ 
ing about administrative foul-ups In the 
Government). And finally, we are con¬ 
fronted with the recent report of Nelson 
Rockefeller’s International Development Ad¬ 
visory Board. (This report, though Its other 
recommendations require careful study be¬ 
fore we can determine whether businessmen 
should endorse them Is unqualifiedly correct 
on the demand for a single agency.) 

The Hoover Commission in many other 
fields has pointed out the waste and Ineffi¬ 
ciency and stupid duplication of much of 
our administrative structure in Washington 
and abroad. Here, In the field of foreign 
economic policy. Is a situation ripe for a 
Hoover Commission approach. 

These then are some factors that make up 
our short-range foreign economic policy. 

• • • • • 

If the free nations of the world do not 
succeed In avoiding economic maladjust¬ 
ments—If they fall to establish an environ¬ 
ment in which communities can advance 
materially and spiritually—there is always 
the danger that the people will be driven 
Into communism. Only by our performance 
can we hope to contain the advances of com¬ 
munism. Take the example of the Chinese. 
The Chinese farmer who has accepted or even 
welcomed communism as relief from the 
misery, oppression, and corruption of his lot 
will learn In time that the promises of the 
Communists are hollow. Collectivism will 
soon take back the land made available to 
him. The cancellation of debts, which was 
made possible through liquidation of the 
money lender, will be replaced by oppressive 
taxes. Communism will soon become a yoke. 

But, baa never yet been elim¬ 

inated In any country where a Communist 
regime obtained power. We must act, there¬ 
fore, before the cancerous growth of com- 
mtmlsm can spread. 

An economic strategy for peace ahould cer¬ 
tainly Include a drive to reform traditional 
modea of production and distribution and 
increase sharply the productivity of men and 
This la one way to meet threats 
of focMgn aggression and International col¬ 
lapse. One of the major steps in that direc¬ 
tion la to demonstrate the adaptability and 
flexibility of the American productive sys¬ 
tem to our European friends. Fortune maga- 


alne, in its February lost Issue, made quite 
an essential point in this respect: “United 
States btulness is the best-qualified group in 
all the world for getting the American Idea 
across to European top management. It la 
hardly necessary,** said Fortune, “to suggest 
the means: there could be seminars and In¬ 
ternational conventions—organiaatlons such 
as the Internationa! ChamiMr of Commerce 
are ready-made for this—trips and private 
exchanges of all sorts.** 

• • • * • 

In the United States the living standards 
and working conditions of the average clti- 
aen have shown constant and remarkable 
Improvement. In Europe this has not been 
true. There are many reasons lor this, in¬ 
cluding the trend to socialism and the em¬ 
phasis which European capitalism places on 
an out-moded cartel system. Many Euro¬ 
pean businessmen dislike competition. l 
think there Is great danger In this state of 
mind. We must distinguish between capi¬ 
talism which works for the few and capi¬ 
talism which works for the many. The trend 
of European capitalism has been away from 
a sense of responsibility to the community. 
I am sure the morale of people or Europe 
would rise If they could identify European 
capitalism with a positive rather than a neg¬ 
ative policy. 

Today many ardent antl-Communlsts 
abroad are suspicious of the motives of 
American capital *sm. By explaining tho true 
contribution of American capitalism to the 
world In terms of the gains of the Indi¬ 
vidual working men and women I am sure 
we as businessmen will develop our most 
successful weapon against Soviet propaganda. 
This should be a major component of our 
foreign eccnomlc policy. 

We must win jeople as well as diplomatic 
and military battles if we hope to stop com¬ 
munism. Communism has been making 
progress In other countries under oppression 
and poverty. Our long-range International 
economic policy must keep in mind that a 
removal of these conditions is an obligation. 
The Communists have Imagination, bold¬ 
ness, and courage—^all couched in a fanatical 
devotion to a cause. We can reply with far 
more effective boldness and courage. 

It is significant that I am speaking to you 
on the same day that in Washington the 
foreign ministers of the 21 American Re¬ 
publics are opening their deliberations on, 
among other thingB, how the raw material 
and productive resources of the Western. 
Hemisphere can be stepped up. 

Point 3 on tbe agenda of the sessions is 
the following: 

“Emergency economic cooperation: (a) 
Production and distribution for defense pur¬ 
poses: and (b) production and distribution 
of products in short supply and utilisation of 
necessary services to meet requirements of 
the American Republics and measures to 
facilitate Insofar as possible the carrying 
out of programs of economic development.” 

As we understand It, the Latin American 
countriee are asking such questions as: Can 
a reasonable market be guaranteed after the 
emergency for expanded Latin American pro¬ 
duction? Will we (Latin Americanos) be 
able to obtain sufficient technological know¬ 
how from the United States to expand pro¬ 
duction and increase standards of living? 
The question of additional American capital 
investment will also be on the minds of our 
friends from below our southern borders. 

We are dicing the Latin Americans to ex¬ 
pand raw material production for the cur¬ 
rent defense program. And the Latin Amer¬ 
icans are determined, as we understand it, 
to bargain for a position where tbe gains 
mad * during the emergency would tie of 
benefit after the emergency le over. 

Ae pert of our long-range foreign eeonomlo 
policy, there should be an expansion in the 
Investment of private eompanlee abroad. 
Many American companies that have In¬ 


vested In subeldlaries and affiliates abroad 
have had satisfactory experience with the 
exception of transferring earnings to the 
United States. Naturally, we must do all 
in our power to convince tbe Government 
that the obstacles to foreign Investments, 
such as double taxation, lack of convertibil¬ 
ity and other similar controls, be corrected 
BO that American business will have incen¬ 
tives to take its dollars abroad. 

Private investment going abroad is a de¬ 
sirable way to fortify the economies and raise 
the standards of living of foreign countries. 
It is a most effective countermove to the con¬ 
ditions that breed poverty and oppression. 
Private foreign investment would also relieve 
tbe taxpayer of the burden of providing 
through his Government direct assistance 
and grants to other nations. When private 
capital goes abroad It brings with it American 
know-how and managerial skill and thus 
directly contributes to the welfare of the 
recipient nations. 

But we must be realistic: Congress should 
provide much of the necessary encoxirage- 
ment by passing legislatior. deferring taxa¬ 
tion of earnings on foreign activities of 
American companies until they are brought 
home. At the same time bilateral treaties 
must be concluded to assure the transfer of 
earnings to corporations in capita’ exporting 
countries and to eliminate double taxation. 
***** 

In summary, our foreign economic policy, 
both short-range and long-rarge, should em¬ 
brace the following: 

1. Establishment and maintenance of just 
and lasting peace as our l aramount objec¬ 
tive. 

2. All-out drive to stop inflation In every 
part of the free world. 

3. Increa.'-e of efforts to develop, procure, 
and allocate raw materials internationally— 
to be maintained for period of emergency 
only. 

4. Development of non-Soviet world's 
strength at rapid rate. 

6. Administration of all United States aid 
efforts under a single agency. 

6. Enlightened and active United States 
world economic leadership. 

7. Planning by business today beyond 
emergency period. 

8. Fulfillment of business* role with en¬ 
lightened cooperation by governments in 
making possible an extensive flow of foreign 
Investment abroad. 

These ideas reflect tbe discussions at tbe 
International Chamber of Commerce and tbe 
United States Council; they also reflect dis¬ 
cussions with government leaders in many 
parts of the world. 

In the past the United States has followed 
a short-sighted course in our foreign eco¬ 
nomic relations. We sought and rejoiced in 
the expansion of our foreign trade. But we 
were reluctant to accept the fact that it 
lacked a healthy balance and that it was 
being sustained by loans and grants that 
In the end would be too great a burden on 
foreign debtors, not to mention our own tax¬ 
payers. 

We claimed repayment of war debts which 
prejudiced prcspecte of solvency of private 
Industrial development which we ourselves 
were encouraging. 

It Is a challenge to the American business 
community to learn from our mistakes and 
to act accordingly. 

We would be right in risking much on 
the faith that economic Improvement and 
development, widely shared and achieved by 
cooperative efforts, will moke It more likely 
that the free nations will stand together. 
Tbe ultimate result would bo that at some 
day in the future, the Soviets will realise the 
futility of their efforts In undermining the 
free natKms and suspend their struggle for 
world domination. We miut be ready to 
work in this direction and to rise above the 
problems at the day and plan as buslnaat 
statesmen. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

or MON IAN A 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker. I am 
Inserting in the Conoressional Record 
the testimony given by the Honorable 
Sidney McMath, Governor of Arkansas, 
before the Senate Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee on Saturday, April 21. Gover¬ 
nor McMath’s testimony is so illuminat¬ 
ing that I am taking this means of call¬ 
ing it to the attention of the House of 
Representatives for study and considera¬ 
tion. Governor McMath's record both 
as a Marine veteran and as the head of 
his State administration is ample proof 
of his Integrity and his devotion to his 
State, his country, and the Marine Corps. 

I also would like to say that I have re¬ 
quested Chairman Vznson to call for a 
hearing on the bill introduced by some 
70 Members to raise the strength of 
Marine Corps to not to exceed 400,000 and 
to place the Commandant on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is my hope that Gov¬ 
ernor McMath will again testify at that 
time. 

The testimony follows: 

Statement or Hon. Sidney McMath, Gover¬ 
nor or Arkansas. Betore Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee, Saturday, April 2l 
I appreciate the courtesy of this commit¬ 
tee In permitting me to appear and express 
my opinion in favor of Senate bill 677 which 
would Increase the strength of the Marine 
Corps to four combat divisions and four 
combat wings and give this branch of the 
service representation on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

You can Imagine how humble I feel testi¬ 
fying here following the testimony of mili¬ 
tary experts and taking Issue with them on 
a matter Involving military policy. It Is 
comforting to know that In this country a 
citizen can entertain a difference of opinion 
with that of our generals on military policy. 

(I understand that there Is sometimes a di¬ 
vision among the generals themselves on 
policies affecting the safety of oiur country 
and the conduct of the war.) 

I hasten to state, however, that I do not 
appear here purporting to be In any sense 
an authority on military affairs. I am here 
as a private citizen who has a natural In¬ 
terest in any measure that bears upon the 
security of this country and affects our abil¬ 
ity to meet our commitments and responsi¬ 
bilities as a member of the United Nations. 

Naturally, having had the privilege of 
serving as a marine. I have a strong attach¬ 
ment to the Marine Corps and share that 
sense of loyalty to the organization that is 
characteristic of all marines. 

It is not necessary for me to review the 
glories and triumphs and traditions of the 
Marine Corps. Their battle performance is 
known and respected by every citizen. The 
accomplishments of the Marine Corps (on 
the battlefield) in no way detracts from the 
heroic deeds of the other services. 

Historically the Marine Corps has had a 
mission in protecting the interests and de¬ 
fending the security of the United States, h 
It has never failed in its assigned task. Fre- \ 
quently, however, its Job has been made 
more difficult—^unnecessarily difficult by re¬ 
strictive policies limiting the else and 
strength and organization of its combative 
force. 
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The Marine Corps continuously, so It 
seems, has had to fight for the privilege of 
fighting. One would expect that some day 
it would be recognized (by those who for¬ 
mulate military policy) that the Marine 
Corps has a definite role in our military op¬ 
erations and that it would be strengthened 
accordingly. But this is not the case. 

During the early 1930's. an effort was made 
to abolish the Marine Corps. This effort 
failed and the Marine Corps was able to 
continue its existence and by 1989 reached 
a strength of 17,000 officers and men. These 
officers and men were skilled, experienced, 
professional soldiers. It was from these offi¬ 
cers and men that cadres were formed and 
the Marine Corps expanded to six hard-hit¬ 
ting and extremely effective divisions that 
performed so valiantly and skillfully and 
with such devastating results to the enemy 
during the Second World War. 

I for one was confident that It had been 
established beyond any doubt that the Ma¬ 
rines had a military function and purpose 
that justified a strength of at least four per¬ 
manent divisions. The shooting had hardly 
stopped, however, until the old movement to 
abolish the Corps was revived with renewed 
determination and vigor. The advocates of 
this policy denied that they wanted to de¬ 
stroy the Marine Corps, but had their deci¬ 
sions been carried to their natural conclu¬ 
sions. this would have been the result. To 
reduce the Marine Corps to a few battalions 
organized into landing teams would be to 
destroy the combative force of this branch 
of our fighting service. The natural and 
ultimate result of this action would be to 
reduce the Marine Corps to ship's detach¬ 
ments and shore patrols. 

Those of our leaders who have advanced 
this policy are Imminently qualified and 
honorable men. Some of them rank among 
the greatest military men of our history. 
In fact, history will rank some of them with 
such Illustrious names as Stonewall Jackson 
and Robert E. Lee. But because of their 
training and background and experience, 
they have the traditional Army view of the 
Marine Corps. They say, in so many words, 
that we do not need a second Army, and 
that Is very true. But what we do need (and 
it seems to me that this has been so clearly 
established that I hesitate to mention it) — 
what we do need is a combative force or¬ 
ganized, trained, equipped, indoctrinated, 
and steeled for amphibious operations, and 
for crushing comparatively small, aggressive 
forces, that If left undefeated would grow and 
expand their conquest. 

The Marine Corps has traditionally been 
organized, trained, and Indoctrinated for the 
difficult and specialized task of executing am¬ 
phibious operations. The history of the Pa¬ 
cific operations In the Second World War re¬ 
lates how, in a number cf instances, the Ma¬ 
rines attained killing efficiency in this field. 
The Navy-Marine amphibious team has been 
iiaed effectively In the Korean campaign. I 
would suggest to this honorable committee 
that the views of Gen. Douglas MacArthur be 
obtained on this question. General Mac¬ 
Arthur (more than any other Army officer) 
during the Second World War and in Korea, 
has had opportunities to use Marines on the 
ground and in ;Jie air in landing opera¬ 
tions. I dare say that General MacArthur 
would have welcomed even two Marine divi¬ 
sions supported by a corresponding number 
of air wings during the initial phases of the 
Korean conflict. 

If the Marines had consisted of a ship’s de¬ 
tachment and a corporal’s guard, there would 
have been no Guadalcanal, Bougainville. Oki¬ 
nawa, or a Pelellu, nor a number of other bat¬ 
tles that brought our air arm within effec¬ 
tive striking distance of Japan and provided 
advanced bases for the fleet. 

On the other hand, if the Marine Corps 
had consisted in the beglxming of the Sec- 
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ond world War of four combat divisions sup¬ 
ported by fotir air wings, the decision at 
Ouadalcanal would never have been in doubt. 
The movement up the Solomons and through 
the Gilberts and other Pacific islands would 
have been greatly accelerated. 

If at the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
the Marine Corps had been a combat force 
of four divisions (with four air wings in 
support), the tactical situation would have 
no doubt been different from the begin¬ 
ning. The Army would not have been placed 
in a position of having to send most of its 
trained personnel to fight a comparatively 
small war at the expense of its build-up 
for a possible major conflict. I dare say 
that today the trained officers and men in 
the Army now committed in Korea are still 
badly needed as cadres for expanding our 
Army ground forces to the size and strength 
required to meet the principal threat to our 
security which lies in the European theater. 

Amphibious operations, limited landing 
operations, acting as a police force for the 
U. N.. these should be the primary missions 
of the Marine Corps. Present world condi¬ 
tions, our operations and commitments to 
check aggression and preserve the peace com¬ 
pel us to prepare for the da~^ when there 
may be other Ouadalcanals, Bougainvilles, 
Pelelius, Okinawas, and Koreas. In such an 
event it would be most comforting if we 
had in the field ready for Immediate action 
fo -r Marine divisions supported by four air 
wings. This would be a combative force 
more equal to the mission that belongs to 
the Marines. At the same time, the Army 
ground force could for the most part, at least, 
husband its strength in the build-up for 
the main event. 

To Insure that the Marine Corps Is or-‘ 
ganlzed and strengthened and trained for 
its specialized task. It is necessary to have 
the Commandant of the Marines, who is 
in direct command of the Marine Corps, as 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I have heard it said that no one favors 
Senate bill 677 except Congress and the 
people. Certainly the people with whom I 
have discussed the question are heartily 
in favor of a strong Marine Corps which asks 
only the right to fight and the right to help 
plan the campaigns to which they will be 
committed. 

I am confident that Congress will reflect 
the will of the majority of the people by 
taking favorable action upon this bill. 


War Not Ineyitable 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CURE°E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday, May 4,1951 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that war is not inevitable, that 
we should not always live in an atmos¬ 
phere of fear, created to make successful 
some political maneuver, is emphasized 
by an editorial in last night’s Washing¬ 
ton Evening Star which reads as follows: 

MaoAxtkxtr on War and Peace 
However debatable may be the stern mili¬ 
tary course advocated by General MacAr- 
thtir to drive the Chinese Communists from 
Korea, his views on war itself are plainly 
the views of a man. of peace. More than 
that, as set forth in his congressional testi¬ 
mony, they constitute an eloquent appeal 
to the reason and sanity of governments 
everywhere—an appeal that ought certainly 
to be pondered long and hard by the re- 
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■potttlMe muthdrltlM in «U the Moltali of 
tlio wotld, porttonlftrly m Moscow. 

TO iMiSla with, Oenorol BfaoArthur 2 im 
eiopbattoalljr dloiootated hlmiteu from that 
bleak and potentially dangerous sobool of 
thougbt—It exlata in many landa>~tliat la 
resigned to the Inevltablltty of a titanic. 
world<^gulflng armed struggle revolvlx« 
around RuMla and the United States as the 
prime antagonists. Re rejects such a no¬ 
tion as defeatism of the woret klnd—a de¬ 
spairing aooeptanoe of the pernicious fallacy 
that peoples and governments are helpless 
before the so-called wave of the future. In¬ 
stead of being themselves endowed with the 
means and power to make and shape his¬ 
tory according to their own free will. In 
his judgment, another global war la very 
definitely not inevitable. Indeed, he seems 
almost <^lmlstle in suggesting that the re¬ 
alities of our age promise to compel man¬ 
kind to move—no matter how haltingly or 
argumentatlvely—toward the establishment 
of a permanent peace. 

(General liiiaoArthur*s optimism—If It may 
be called that—Is based chiefly on the sound 
belief that the great masses of the world. 
Including the Russian masses, are Invincibly 
against war. They are against It because, 
as he says, it has been developed to a point 
where It places every man, woman, and child 
In the front line of battle, exposing them to 
horrors beyond the limits of human endur¬ 
ance. Science has revolutionised the mean¬ 
ing of space and time. It has wiped out 
the former protective value of land dis¬ 
tances and ocean barriers. It has com¬ 
pressed the whole earth into a relatively 
small neighborhood, and the various peo¬ 
ples living In that neighborhood, being well 
aware of the change, are as one In their de¬ 
sire for peace, m that respect, according to 
General MacArthur, they are far ahead of 
their leaders, and their massed opposition 
to war offers the greatest possible hope that 
there shall be no war. 

Moreover, wholly apart from the way the 
masses feel In all countries. General Mac¬ 
Arthur has drawn some encouragement from 
this fact: That every government—even the 
Soviet dictatorship—must be profoundly so¬ 
bered by the realisation that atomic weapons 
and similar scientific developments are so 
appalling In their potentialities that there la 
good reason to believe that was **is Inherently 
a failure now'* as an Instrument for the set¬ 
tlement of International disputes. It ought 
therefore to be done away with entirely. No 
power really can profit from It. On the con¬ 
trary, another global conflict (which would 
be much worse than the last one) would 
very probably result In catastrophe for vic¬ 
tors and vanquished alike—the "suicide of 
modern civilisation.'* In sum. as General 
MacArthur has put It, there would be such 
an abomination of destruction and annihila¬ 
tion. such a desolate aftermath of woe and 
upheaval, such sorrow and revulsion every¬ 
where, that the only happy people would be 
the dead people. 

Accordingly, assuming that the men of the 
Kremlin are sane, assii^ng that the leaders 
of other nations are sane, and assu min g also 
that no government anywhere can Ignore a 
mass public opinion that Is fervently anxious 
tm peace. General MacArthur has taken the 
aflirmative view that It Is still possible, and 
perhaps even probable, that the world can 
"estaUlsh the mechanics to carry out the will 
of the common people that war shall be non¬ 
existent" from here on out, permanently. 

So speaks the soldier and great commanuer 
who has been maligned on both sides of the 
iron curtain as a "warmonger." Rls chief 
message to the Nation and the world la that 
peace, not war, thould he inevitable. Mos- 
oow papers please copy. General MaoArthur'e 
views (m this point reflect the most urgent 
h<^ of aU humanity—a humanity that 
reMlaes, along with him. that time Is running 
out on dlvlllsatlon's last chance to avert a 
cataclysm that only mad men con welcome. 


Safl a* PmUnt M Hb BMMay 

EXTENSION 07 REMARKS 

HON. EMANUEL CELLER 

or MXW TOOK 

IN TBB HOUSR OF REPRBSINTAITVES 

Monday, May 7 ,1951 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer respectfully my congratulations to 
President Truman on the occasion of 
his sixty-seventh birthday which was 
celebrated yesterday. 

The crises which have followed so 
rapidly in the past years up to this very 
day would have been sufficient to shat¬ 
ter a man of lesser breed. His are not 
the weak knees which buckle under the 
storm of oppression. His is the convic¬ 
tion that ultimately the right will pre¬ 
vail. And so it has been with each occa¬ 
sion which has tested the mettle of our 
President. 

Let it not be denied that he Is a man 
of intense courage; and, as has been so 
well said, **a man with courage is a 
majority.** With resiliency of well- 
tempered steel, he springs back into act 
each time he is put to test. Because of 
his humanity, because of his very hu- 
maness. because of his courage, long 
after others have *‘faded away** our 
President. President Truman, will have 
taken his place in American and world 
history as a man in the service of his 
country who withstood the tempest of 
the times with integrity, unyielding de- 
tennlnatlon. and courage. He is not the 
man to be turned around with each new 
wind. As Jefferson, as Jackson, and as 
Lincoln, Presidents who had to stand 
firmly before the unwarranted blasts of 
criticism living in an era of great emo¬ 
tion tension, so history will deliver the 
final judgment in his favor. 

We offer our congratulations to the 
President and wish him well, indeed. 


Seven Decisions liy the Traman 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERTS. KERR 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN TBE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcokd an article 
entitled "Seven Great Decisions,*’ by 
Ralph McOUl, which appeared in the 
Atlanta Constitution on May 6 last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Oevsh OaxAT DxeiKoivi 
(By Ralph McOUl) 

TbiM be timea whan the national voice la 
all but drowned out by the Tower of Babel 
at Waehlngton. It to a time when some even 
eeem to think Its tubverelve to eupport the 
Government of the United States, surely a 
strange and dangerous doctrine. 


In the vacuum of loaderetalp there le. un- 
forunately for the sake of balance, only the 
voice of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. And the 
more he talks the more it becomes clear that, 
while he Is without doubt a great military 
man, there la grave doubt that he knows how 
wisely to use that greatness. 

Yet. the whole panorama of the great de¬ 
bate serves to point up one of the most Ironlo 
features of It—namely, that the chief failure 
of the Truman admlnlstraUon Is not failure 
of Its foreign policies of the present or the 
past, but a painful and embarrassing inabil¬ 
ity to state the amaalng sucoeee of those pol¬ 
icies In terms the people will understand. 

Let us begin by recalling the patriot Ar¬ 
thur Vandenberg, who grew out of Isolation¬ 
ism to statesmanship and whose life is best 
Illustrated by some of his last words. *T want 
very much to live," he said, shortly before 
his death, "so that I may come back to the 
Congress and try to do something for the 
next generation, not the next election.** He 
made possible a bipartisan foreign policy. It 
has been this policy, agreed to by a majority 
of the House and Senate, a fact the people 
and even the Congress forget, which has 
been, and is, the Truman or administration 
policy. 

SEVXN DBCniONS 

The Truman administration, carrying out 
a bipartisan foreign policy, has made seven 
great decisions. They have changed the 
course of history. They have thus far 
avoided war. They have kept communism 
outside the great Industrial regions of Eu¬ 
rope and of Asia. 

Let us take them one by one and ask of 
ourselves what would be the state of the 
world If a single one of them had not been 
Initiated and pursued. 

1. Russia was strongly opposed In 1M6 
when she had troops In the northern area 
of Iran, and proclaimed the Republic of 
Azerbaijan, forcing her to withdraw from 
the drive on middle-eastern oil fields—a 
drive which was tied In with the political 
surge Into Italy and Prance. 

3. We saved Greece and thereby Turkey 
when the TVuman doctrine was proclaimed 
for Greece and when General Van Fleet, now 
commanding In Korea, put down the Com¬ 
munist armies there in a long and bloody 
campaign which was for years a stalemate 
without any seeming end. Imagine If the 
Communlste now held Greece and Turkey. 

3. The Marshall plan, without any doubt, 
stabilized the economy of Western Europe 
and prevented Communist political victories. 

4 . The Atlantic Pact added to this 
strength. 

5. We did not evacuate Berlin, but en¬ 
dured strong pressure and by Gen. Lucius 
Clay’s drama of the airlift, forced the Riu- 
slans to abandon a blockade they never 
meant to lift. 

0. We intervened In South Korea—an 
intervention even General MacArthur called 
Bound. 

7. We made good our promisee on the 
Atlantic Pact by providing General Elsen¬ 
hower’s leadership to organise. 

IXeULTS 

Each of these dedslons vms of vital Im-, 
portance, and they have produced tangible 
results which have been of enormous benefit.; 
But. since the Truman administration to 
unable to state Its ease, and because It has' 
allowed the shoddiness and petty cheapness,' 
best Illustrated by Gen. Bairy Vaughan, to! 
tar and discredit it. ail this really magnifi¬ 
cent accompllshmexit Is Ignored. , 

Its success Is hidden by that query: "How, 
will we end the costly stalemate In Korea 
and save the lives of our men?'* n 

The Korean war Is but another attempt 
by the Soviets to test us, to find the weak-i 
ness in our armor. It follows the test la 
Greece, In Italy, France, In Yugoslavia, and 
Berlin. The war In Korea Is not like any 
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Other we have fought. The end there Is not 
necessarily mllltai^ victory, but to show the 
Soviets we will light and oppose them, if 
ngh tia g Is required. In other tests they 
have retreated when they were sure of that. 

We must not allow the MaoArthur issue 
to disunite us from that purpose. He may 
be right. He may be wrong. But. the fact 
Is we have nothing for which to apologise 
In our bipartisan i^lcy. 


Tribute to the United States Marines 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE X7NITED STATES 

WednesAay, May 9,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Ricord an edi¬ 
torial entitled “Tribute to the Marines,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of May 6.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Ricoiu>« 
as follows: 

TRxBxm TO TBS Marines 

There was not a dissenting vote cast on 
Friday when the Senate authorlBed an In¬ 
crease In the Marine Corps to 400,000 men. 
This singular unanimity makes It plain that 
the vote was more a tribute to the corps 
than a precise estimate of needed combat 
strength. The level set in the measure la 
permissive, not mandatory, and the actual 
size of the corps will be determined later 
on when the required appropriations are 
made. 

There have been some strong technical 
objections to a large Increase In the Marine 
Corps numbers. It Is an elite body of troops, 
kept so by its selectivity and its unusually 
rigorous training. It ought not to be Just 
another army. In this connection, the Sen¬ 
ate has acted wisely in taking out the original 
proposal to place a Marine Corps represent¬ 
ative on the Joint Chiefs of Staff and putting 
Joint Chiefs representation on a purely con¬ 
sultative basis. 

Support for the measure, with the excep¬ 
tion of this Joint Chiefs matter, indicates 
the feeling that these technical objections 
are not overriding If the corps is raised mere¬ 
ly to the level of four full divisions and four 
air wings. In addition, there was the ob¬ 
vious desire to give the Marine Corps a sense 
of security as against possible future whit¬ 
tling down at the behest of other services or 
of a civilian agencies not entirely in sym¬ 
pathy with some of Its activities. Such a 
sense of security within the branch of serv¬ 
ice Is valuable to morale. 

Beyond these factors, however, is the sim¬ 
ple fact that the Marine Corps has given a 
magnificent account of Itself on occasions 
whose number Is beyond memory. If It has 
been boastful at times, it has had a fixed 
habit of making Its boast good. The very 
toughness of Its training has played a part 
in keeping up a great tradition of Intrepidity. 
There Is no denial that its esprit de coips Is 
unrivaled. The Senators found an agreeable 
way to recognize that fact when they cast 
their ballots. 

There is a further consideration. The 
nature of possible warfare, with Its global 
emphasis, has changed. There will be. in 
the event of general hostilities, large assign¬ 
ments that the Marine Corps is uniquely 
trained to fulfill. The demands upon it will 
necessarily be heavy and we have been taught 
by experience to believe that It will not fall 
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them. It has seemed prudent, therefore, to 
make provision for an expansion that can be 
vitally valuable. 


No EaftaiifliBf Allkiicef 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or UICHIOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBS8ENTATTVB8 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last night's Washington Eve¬ 
ning Star points out editorially that when 
General MacArthur testified before the 
joint Senate committees he had no en¬ 
tangling alliances with any politician or 
statesman: praised him for his patriotic. 
Independent stand. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

No Entanounc Aluanceb 

As General MacArthur leaves the witness 
stand, it Is perfectly clear that he is not 
serving as a front man for anyone. Whether 
one agrees with him or disagrees, the General 
has called the shots as he saw them. 

When he conferred privately with Senator 
TAirr and Herbert Hoover In his hotel quar¬ 
ters there was the usual flurry of excitement 
In the more excitable circles In Washington. 
The suggestion was put forth that General 
MacArthur was conniving with these Repub¬ 
lican opponents of administration policy that 
he could be expected to oarry the ball for 
them when he appeared before the Senate 
committee. 

But General MacArthur has done nothing 
of the sort. He described the continental 
defense theory of Mr. Hoover as the gravest 
possible mistake. And he said that any leg¬ 
islative limitation on the size of forces to be 
used overseas, for which Senator Tavt fought 
hard during the troops-for-Burope debate, as 
“silly." 

General MacArthur did not dispute the 
power of Congress to prescribe any policy It 
wishes. But he spoke out strongly against 
the wisdom of attempting to substitute a 
legislative or political Judgment for military 
Judgment In military matters. “I should 
say," he told the committee, “that the ad¬ 
vice of professional experts should be 
weighed carefully Indeed, and, unless there 
are specific reasons to the contrary that can 
be elucidated with reason, that their advice 
should be accepted." 

This, as applied to military questions, Is 
sound counsel. It will be a good thing for 
the country if General MacArthur’s Republi¬ 
can admirers take it to heart. 

Mr. Speaker, would it not be well for 
the Nation to follow in his footsteps and 
avoid involvement in the affairs of other 
nations, followed the course chartered by 
our Constitution? 


Threat of a War With Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. STYIAS BRIDGES 

or NXW KASKPSBIXX 

IN THE SENATE OF THE U N ITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 
Mr. BRIDOES. Mr. President. 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rscord an article 
entitled **Truman Warning Taken 
Lightly.” by Constantine Brown, pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 9, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

Truman Warnxnq Taxrn Lxobtlt—Prxbiiixnt 

Has Esrsd Bbtork mr Many Statbmxnts 

Dur to Lams or mxmort os Poor BRXinNo 
(By OouBtautlne Brown) 

. President Truman, referring in his speech 
last Monday to the possibility of an aU-out 
war with Russia, pronounced the ominous 
words "even If we win." 

This doubt of victory would strike the 
Nation hard If It were not for the fact that 
in the past the Chief Executive has made 
other questionable statements, due probably 
to poor briefing. 

Thus, on December 18, 1946, when asked 
at a press conference if he were urging the 
Chinese Nationalist Government to accept 
Communists In the cabinet, he replied that 
this had been our policy aU along. 

On March 11,1648, at a similar conference 
Mr. Truman was asked whether it was still 
the policy of this Government to include the 
Communists In the Chinese Government. 
This time he replied that he did not know 
that that was ever the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment and added that If It was It was news 
to him. 

These conflicting answers imquestlonably 
were due to a lapse of memory or to poor 
briefing. Similarly, on June 1, 1960, the 
Chief Executive, who has at his disposal the 
most complete Intelligence reports, said that 
the world was closer to peace than at any 
time in the last 6 years. 

This statement was made only 8 weeks 
before the North Koreans began their ag¬ 
gression. Warnings about their impending 
action were reaching Washington from all 
quarters. And It appears certain that the 
Central Intelligence Agency, which submits 
to the Commander In Chief dally top-secret 
reports about world developments, had fully 
reported the ominous situation in Korea. 

Last July Rear Adm. Roscoe Hlllenkoet- 
ter, then Director of that Agency, testified 
before the Senate Appropriations Committee 
that his organization had kept pace with the 
growing danger of the Communist attack In 
Korea since the previous fall' and had been 
so Informing the responsible top officials of 
the Government. There Is no doubt that the 
President was among the first to receive that 
substantiated Information. 

These errors would give us cause to won¬ 
der whether the Chief Executive was cor¬ 
rect last Monday night when he defended 
the administration’s refusal to accept Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s solution of ending the war 
in Korea with every military means at our 
disposal. 

’There seems to be no doubt that, the U. S. 
8. R. could bomb American cities. But the 
question raised by the ousted Supreme Allied 
Commander In the Pacific was whether Mos¬ 
cow la determined to start a world war now 
or In the more distant future. 

If the Russian leaders have decided to 
strike now—and only the 14 men In the 
Kremlin know what they Intend to do¬ 
lt Is Immaterial, according to General Mao¬ 
Arthur. whether we make a full offensive In 
Korea or whether we continue the present 
strategy of containment and attrition. 

They will choose their own theater of 
operations wherever they believe the most 
effective success can be attained. If In the 
evaluation of America’s strength they con¬ 
sider that a sneak air attack would pfove 
advantageous, they will carry it out, regard¬ 
less of whether we give them an excuse. 

If the Red general staff feels that our re¬ 
taliatory powers would make victory doubt- 
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tva, th»y wU) Adopt towMd COitiM th« Mone 
policy which they adopted toward the <3Mi 
gnarciUM after Mr. Tnunan orderod tutt 
support of the tegttlmate Greek Ooeeroi* 

man t. 

Treaties and pledges are meaningless to 
the Kremlin ualeaa they can be turned to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. ltuman» who appears to have decided 
to take over even more active command of 
the Armed Fisrees than President Roosevelt 
did, must have overlooked the one and 
only strategic axiom of war; victory can¬ 
not be won on the defensive. 

Military strategy has changed frequently 
through the ages. New weapons and new 
method s of war, involving not professionaL 
soldiers but all the inhabitants of belUgerent 
countries, have necessitated these changes. 
But the age-old aidom, that you cannot win 
on the defensive never has changed. 


Shoe Woiker Proleits Gowenuiieiit Gnb 
ol His SoFioft 

BXTENSIOr CF REMARKS 
or 

HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 9,1951 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I Include the 
following letter: 


BmoBAMTON, N. Y., Jfay S, 19SU 
Bon. Edwin AaTHoi Haix, 

WOMhington, D, 0, 

OmuL Sm: Please read this clipping, and 
what do you think of this amart trick? 
Most of us shoe workers don't make enough 
money to live on the way work is now. 

Wc try to buy bonds, but if anything like 
this happens we wont be able to buy bonds. 
If some of those "big brains" down there get 
more money than they need, let them save it. 
Well, there are a lot of us that can't Just 
make it go any more. 

Let them think up an idea to force rent 
and coal prices down. They are the highest 
in history and still going up. 

When one has to pay 160 a month for an 
attic room and heat them yourself, you 
can't save on the salary we get. 

Let Mr. DlSalle try to do eomething about 
that Instead of some of his other Jokes. 


Respectfully, 


A. B. J. 


Shall We Have Alliet or Face 
Redf Alone? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

or MXNNUOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. BIr. President, X 
unanimous oonsent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled *^ShaU We Have AlUes or Face 
Reds Alone?** written by Carroll Binder, 
which appeared in the May 6,1961, issue 
of the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. 


There being no obJeeUon, the artielo 
waa ordered to be pxinted in the Rboorb, 
as follows: 

Sauu, Wi JSavb Alum oa Facw Rdb Alone? 

(By CarroU Binder) 

There are Just two ways in which the 
United States can face ita Ciommunlst foea 
during the critical yeara ahead. It can line 
up a maximum number of alliee or it can 
stand alone. 

If the United Smtee is prepared to fight 
Russia, China, and their sateUlteB without 
the help of other nations or the use of over¬ 
seas air and sea bases, which alone would 
enable It to strike effectively at the principal 
soureea of Soviet power, it does not need to 
take account of the views of other nations. 

If the United States expects to have access 
to bases and strategic materials controlled 
by Britain, France, and other free ooim- 
trlee and if it expe^ their armed foreee to 
fight alongside its armed forces In case of 
war with the Communists, it must take ac¬ 
count of their views in the conduct of its 
foreign relations and ita military policy. 

President Ituman. the State and Defense 
Departments and a majority in Congress have 
been following a policy of cooperation with 
other free nations to safeguard our peace 
and security. In conformity to that policy 
the United States threw in its lot with the 
United Nations, financed the Marshall plan, 
promoted the North Atlantic defense pact, 
and the hemispheric defense pact. 

That ia atm United States policy. Since 
General Douglas MacArtbur indicated last 
week that he "very definitely expects to come 
out In the open" to win public support for a 
fundamentaUy different policy it ia impera¬ 
tive that the American people understand 
the true Import of the opposing policies. 

A brief artioie can touch upon only a few 
aspects of the complex issues Involved In the 
MacArthur proposala. Thla artioie will deal 
with aapeota which until last Thursday had 
been played down in MacArthur's presenta- 
tiona but which should figtire largely in at¬ 
tempts to calculate wlut would be in the 
true national Interest. That ia the attitudes 
of other free nations toward the MacArtbur 
concept and proposals. 

No government except the Chlang Kai- 
shek regime on Formosa and perhaps the 
Philippines credits MacArtbur with the 
political and military wisdom with which 
he Is credited by a considerable section of 
the United States Congress and people. Vir¬ 
tually no other government except Ohiang’e 
is prepared to risk its peace and security on 
the gamble MacArtbur ui^es the American 
people to take in the hope of achieving a 
quick and relatively inexpensive victory over 
the Communists. 

Some of these governments respect Mac¬ 
Arthur's military Iwllllance. Many pay trib¬ 
ute to bis contributioiis to allied victory. 
But they do not trust MacArthur's guesses 
about what would ensue from adoption of 
his policies for extending the war in Korea 
with a view to thereby ending it more quick¬ 
ly. Moreover, aome of these goverzunents 
show disquieting signs of beginning to lose 
trust in the Govenunent and people of the 
United States as they sm how much support 
MacArthur's proposals are apparently gain¬ 
ing here. 

These foreign reactions may be repugnant 
to a great many Americans. It is more im¬ 
portant to note that they exiat than to reg¬ 
ister resentment at the rest of the free 
world*# unwllllngnaaa to ahara Amarican 
haro worship or blindly entrust its peacs and 
■ecurity to ua. 

Most of the bouatriaa we would like to 
have stand with us have had their own po¬ 
litical gancrala. They have been locked by 
eatbueleeme and antagonleme such as now 
rook the United States. The oountrlss we 
care most about do not now believe that na¬ 
tional policies should be shaped by political 


generala, least of alt by a general who ia aa 
bent on going his own Independent way m 
M acArtbur appeara to them to be. 

MacArthur's stock in tbsss countries da- 
dtlnad sharply whan he failed to take any 
notice of their oontributlone to the war in 
Korea in either his addreaa to Oongreae or 
his Obteago addrsM. The former United Na¬ 
tions commander used to speak glowingly of 
the U. N. but he made no reference to it in hie 
first major pronouncements on his return 
to the United Statee. In his testimony be¬ 
fore ooagree sl onal committees on May 8 
MacArtbur eaid, in answer to a question, 
that the U. N. and various nations which con¬ 
tributed their troops to ELorea, were splen¬ 
did in every respect, but that tribute came 
late and was lost sight of in ths 65,000 
words of questions and answers. 

MacArtbur hsd previously offended many 
U. N. members by his visit to Ohlang Kai- 
shek. his remarks on Formosa to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, his disregard of British and 
Indian information and advice about the in¬ 
tentions of the Chinese Reds and his per¬ 
sistent campaign to obtain a free hand to 
enlarge operations against the Communists. 
Earlier MacArthur had annoyed some of 
those countries by the arbitrary manner in 
which he conducted the occupation of Ja¬ 
pan. They felt they had a right to be con¬ 
sulted about basic policies because of their 
contributions to the defeat of Japan and 
their interests in that part of the world. 

MacArthur's great contributions to the de¬ 
feat and rehabilitation of Japan and to the 
conduct of operations against the Commu¬ 
nists in Korea may entitle him, in the opin¬ 
ion of many Americans, to greater accept¬ 
ance than he enjoys among our allies. The 
limited contributions of other countries to 
the operations in Korea may dispose many 
Americans to believe that American views, 
particularly MaoArthur'e views, should be 
accepted by other countries. 

The fact remains that other countries do 
not accept MacArthur's views about how 
best to resist oommunlam and are beginning 
to fear that the United States may accept 
MacArthur's views. 

The corollary of this fact Is that the United 
States cannot count upon any government 
except the Chlang Kai-ehek regime to help 
it cope with what may ensue from abandon¬ 
ing the policy of dealing with the Korean 
and other crises In cooperation with the U. N. 
Ferhaps the Philippines and a few other 
amali countries would go wherever MaoAr- 
thur poUoiee may take the United States if 
those policies should be adopted. 

But a large part of the free world would 
consider any enlargement of the war which 
might ensue from adoption of MacArthur's 
policies solely an American responsibility. 
The same countries which told us aa ap¬ 
proach to the Talu River by MacArthur'e 
foroee would bring Red China into the war 
tell ua extension of the war as MacArtbur 
propoaea would bring Russia into the war. 

Any free countries which would try to re¬ 
main neutral while the United States and 
Russia and Red China fought such a war 
would risk subsequent domination by Rus¬ 
sia. Some coimtriee seem dlapoeed to con¬ 
sider that risk lass than the risk of becom¬ 
ing involved in hostilities which might arise 
out of adoption of the MacArthur {dans. 

It would be a tremendous gain for the 
Communists if the free world should ever be 
brought to the verge of having a make such 
a terrible choice. It would be a tremendous 
gain for the Gommuniats if the United States 
bacomas sharply divided over whether to 
foUow the MacArthur polioias or continue 
working through the U. N. for ending the 
hoatilitlaa in Korea and achieving coUeotlve 
security. 

Yet this la what the lasuaa raised by Mae- 
Arthur aaMS to be heading ua toward. It la 
pouible, of course, that thinge would work 
out aa MacArthur believes they would If his 
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pollclM are aubetltuted tor the present poli¬ 
cies. It Red China caved in under Amerloan 
attacks and it Russia detaulted on its treaty 
obligation to go to the aid ot Red China, the 
United States perhape could get along with¬ 
out help trom allies. It could afford to be 
Isolated as MacArthur said Thursday he Is 
prepared to see it isolated in pursuit ot his 
aims. 

But that is a tar bigger gamble, in my 
opinion, than is involved in the present pol¬ 
icy of trying to achieve peace without ap¬ 
peasement in Korea and in seeking security 
in collaboration with other treedom-loving 
nations. It a general war breaks out despite 
our efforts to avoid it, we will have the help 
ot potent allies In lighting it. We will be 
able to bomb vital centers in Russia from 
bases in Europe and Africa which would per¬ 
mit maximum use of our strategic air t^w- 
er. For these and other reasons I hope the 
United States will reject the MacArthur pro¬ 
posals and continue to seek peace and secu¬ 
rity In collaboration with like-minded coun¬ 
tries. 


U. N.’t Lack of Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 17,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks. I wish to Include 
the following article from the Boston 
Traveler, Tuesday, May 8,1951: 

PoucY Vxasus No Policy 

One thing has become crystal clear even 
at this early stage in the MacArthur hear¬ 
ings—the United Nations did not provide 
that degree of support for the Korean war 
which was morally and practically required 
by its own undertaking. 

From first to last since November 9. 1950, 
when the Red Chinese invaded, the U. N. has 
been in moral rout. Infected with the sui¬ 
cidal Impulse that killed the old League of 
■ Nations, it has shrunk back trom its own 
assertion of legal and moral principle. 

Before aggression, the U. N. has withdrawn 
further and further into its own framework 
of timidity. It wasn’t until February 1 that 
the General Assembly voted to name Red 
. China an aggressor. 

Having uttered the word, the U. N. has 
tailed even to embargo the shipment of stra¬ 
tegic war materials to the Red Chinese. 
Here is an action that could have been taken 
with no risk ot extending the war. It is 
an action that each U. N. member of the tree 
world should have taken on its own author¬ 
ity. Britain Just yesterday acted to out off 
this trade. 

Yet it was the clear duty ot the U. N; to en¬ 
force such an embargo upon its members. 
The United States has submitted such a 
proposal to the U. N.’s ‘‘Additional Measures 
Committee.” And there it lies, unacted 
upon. 

General MacArthur cited figures trom the 
United States Consul General in Hong Kong 
showing that in three abort weeks war ma- 
teriale to the value of $40,000,000 cleared that 
port for Red China. 

The U. N. has seemed to be stampeding tor 
a Dunkirk of its own at such a craven pace 
that its forces were forgotten in the field. It 
is precisely in such a vacuum that bold pro¬ 
posals like those ot General MacArthur are 


conceived and find acceptance. It is In such 
a vacuum that death becomes bitter, disgust 
rises, and we find converts to such an ex¬ 
treme view as that of MacArthur when he 
urged that it necessary we go It without 
allies. 

If the American people were following 
MacArthur toward what many believe to be 
a dangerous abyss. It was because other 
leadership was silent. We have rejected an 
able general, and one ot the paramount rea¬ 
sons was to retain our allies. MacArthur’s 
policies were too risky for them and, per¬ 
haps. tor tis. But it should now be made 
emphatic that we do not intend to turn 
trom one of our own leaders who was ready 
to assume maximum risks to tolerate allied 
policies that will not even halt trade that is 
killing our soldiers. 

One thing upon which MacArthiur and ad¬ 
ministration spokesmen now agree is that we 
are In mortal danger too pervasive for trade- 
as-usual, business-as-uaual. or poUtics-as- 
usual. 

The U. N., as a major contributor to Amer¬ 
ican contusion, had now better clamber 
back out of its storm cellar and demonstrate 
that it can rekindle the fiame of effective 
collective action. We can’t reject Mao- 
Arthur’s policy for the U. N.’s lack of policy. 


What U. N. Polidet, Mr. Preiidant? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 

or MXCKXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA*nVBS 

Wednesday. May 9,1951 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RxcoiiD, 1 include the following article 
by David Lawrence, from the United 
States News and World Report for May 
4,1951: 

What U. N. Policies. Mb. PRXsmxNT? 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Ttuman gave as his public reason 
for dismissing General MacArthur an alleged 
faUiure on the part of the general to give 
wholehearted support to the policies of the 
United States Government and ot the United 
Nations in matters pertaining to his official 
duties. 

What policies? What official duties? 

The Nation today is in an inquiring mood. 
So la Congress. The President, in the inter¬ 
est of truth, should make available every 
piece ot information on the subject and 
should himself break precedent and go before 
committees of Congress and testify. 

For only by interrogating the Command¬ 
er in Chief and the head ot our civilian 
authority can we get at the truth authori¬ 
tatively. He alone is responsible. Embar¬ 
rassed or Incompetent subordinates cannot 
answer. This is not the time to hide behind 
the precedents at a horse-and-buggy age 
which say that a President never goes before 
a committee ot Congress. 

If, however, Mr. Truman declines to testify 
In person before a committee, he has no valid 
reason tor vdthholding trom the American 
people answers to the questions Congress may 
ask in writing in order to get the facts about 
his policies and U. N. policies. 

Let us have all the truth about the Attlee- 
Truman conference. 

Why did our President agree to allow Great 
Britain to continue to give aid and comfort 
to Red China? 


What kind ot an alliance have we with 
Great Britain which permits her to ship 
war supplies to Red China rhUe American 
boys are being kiUed with those munitions ot 
war by the Red Chinese? 

What kind ot support has India or the 
Arab countries given to the recent U. N. reso¬ 
lution that brands Red China as an aggressor? 

What has British diplomacy been doing to 
frustrate United States policies In the Far 
Bast? 

Is the dismissal ot MacArthur at the behest 
ot foreign governments an Evidence that 
membership in the U. N. means submission 
by the United States to the dictation ot 
other governments without so much as a for¬ 
mal vote in the U. N. to put each nation on 
record? 

What U. N. policies. Mr. President, did Gen¬ 
eral BCacArthur fall to support? When and 
where were those policies adopted? Can we 
And anywhere in the public record a state¬ 
ment of those policies of the U. N.? And. it 
done in secret, by what authority has the 
President of the United States made such 
agreements with foreign governments with¬ 
out submitting them to Congress? 

Why has the U. N. become a hotbed of col¬ 
lective treason to its own resolutions? 
Great Britain, by continuing her recognition 
of the Government of Red China, has made 
a scrap of paper of the resolution of the 
U. N. which branded Red China as an aggres¬ 
sor. Why does Great Britain continually 
propose that the aggressor be rewarded with 
a seat in the U. N.? 

Why did the United Nations call upon its 
members to supply troops to aid in Korea 
and yet refuse to accept the troops of the 
Nationalist Government of China which has 
a seat in the U. N. and is a lawful member of 
that organisation? Is that a U. N. policy? 

Why do Great Britain, India, and other 
U. N. members disassociate themselves from 
our President’s order of last June to the 
United States Navy to defend Formosa? 

Why, when our Government now sends a 
military mission to Formosa to train troops 
of the Nationalist Government tor defense ot 
the island, is there no U. N. support for that 
move or any proposal from America that our 
U. N. allies Join in that mission? What kind 
of a U. N. policy is this? 

Mr. Truman cannot have it both ways— 
he cannot claim that the civilian authority 
wa'] disregarded by General MacArthur and 
at the same time fail to define for the other 
branch of the civilian authority—the Con- 
gress—what are the policies that have sup¬ 
posedly been ignored. 

Let us be done with the smokescreens 
raised by politicians in Congress who have 
come to the superficial conclusion that the 
MacArthur episode is Just a case of military 
insubordination. That’s an explanation 
which will not satisfy the mothers and 
fathers and other relatives of the 60,000 
American boys who have been killed or 
wounded in Korea, and of the many more 
yet to be added to the casualty list. 

There must be an American concept in 
the Democratic Party. It cannot condone 
the perfidy of our allies and yet make it a 
crime for the military commander of the 
U. N. to plead tor orders to permit him to 
strike back with maxlmiun force at the 
enemy in the field. 

If the Democratic Party in Congress can¬ 
not forget its partisanship while American 
blood is being spilled in Korea, if its leaders 
and spokesmen insist on ignoring the 
blunders of an administration which has 
played polities with the rules of war govern¬ 
ing the pursuit of an enemy, then the Demo- 
; oratic Party is doomed to extinction. It will 
. then become known In history as the "peace 
at any price” party—the party that ordered 
American youth into Korea and then forsook 
' them. 
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H app wrf tt h WtUiMKa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or mmsTLVAMu 

IN THB SENATB OF THB TTNITBO STATES 
Wednesday, May 9,195t 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a broadcast 
by me entitled ''Happenings in Wash-' 
ington—Program No. 40.” This broad¬ 
cast was made on Monday of this week. 

There being no objection the broad¬ 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

HAPPENZMon IN Washington 
(Program No. 40) 

TEXT or BROADCAST BT 1TN1TXD STATES SENATOR 
EDWARD MARTIN, Ot PENNSTLVANU 

This Is Ed Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's Capital and bringing you an¬ 
other discussion of Happenings in Washing¬ 
ton. 

. One of the best things that has happened 
In our country In a long time Is new. active, 
and vigorous awakening of Interest in public 
affairs. 

In many ways the people have been 
brought closer to their Government. It has 
been proven beyond any doubt that when 
the people are Informed they will swing into 
action. They will demand good, honest, de¬ 
cent government. They will fight to preserve 
the ideals which arc the foundation of the 
American way of life. 

In recent broadcasts I have discussed the 
Kefauver committee Investigation into or¬ 
ganised crime, racketeering, and the corrup¬ 
tion of law-enforcement officials. I have dis¬ 
cussed the Pulbrlght committee hearings 
into favoritism and political Influence In 
RFC loans, leading right Into the White 
House. 

I have told you about the overwhelming 
wave of public Indignation over the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur and the wide¬ 
spread condemnation of the Acheson ap¬ 
peasement policy in the Far East. 

Today I want to talk to you about another 
Investigation that Is going on. It has been 
pushed Into the background by the Mac¬ 
Arthur controversy and the other Senate 
hearings. 

i But It deals with the most evil and most 
dangerous thing In the world today—com¬ 
munism. 

As you know I have fought communism 
hard whenever and wherever I found It. I 
was In this fight back In those complacent 
years when It was exceedingly unpopular. 
We who warned against the dangers of com¬ 
munism In those days were ridiculed and 
smeared as crackpots, alarmists, and Bed- 
baiters. 

Today the American people are better In¬ 
formed. They recognize communism as a 
godless conspiracy to destroy freedom In the 
whole world—^Including the United States. 

There is need for still more information. 
Some startling facts have been coming out 
here in Washington. But they have not re¬ 
ceived the attention they deserve. 

You know, of course, that the Hoiue Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American activities has re¬ 
sumed its probe of communism in Hollywood. 

I want to help get these hearings into the 
limeUght of public attention where they 
belong. 

^ Some big names in motion pictures have 
appeared as witnesses. 

Some have given remarkable testimony. 
^Others have defied the committee. They 
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have refused to answer its quesUons on tne 
ground that to do so would be self-lneriml- 
nating. They have claimed the protection or 
the fifth amendment of our Constitution 
agalnat self-lnorlmination. 

Well, I trust to the good sense of the Amer¬ 
ican pe(q>le. They know how to evaluate a 
man who refuses on ground of self-lncriml- 
natlon to say whether he was ever a Com¬ 
munist. They know how to evaluate wit¬ 
nesses who refuse to say whether they would 
bear arms for this rauntry in case of war 
with Russia. ^ 

I want to call your attention now to some 
of the witnesses who did cooperate. 

I refer to the screen stars. Liarry Parks and 
Sterling Hayden; the director, Edward 
Dmytryk; and the screen writer, Richard 
Collins. Others, of course, will come for¬ 
ward at future hearings. 

Each of the four I have mentioned ad¬ 
mitted he was formerly a Communist in 
Hollywood. Bach of them told how they 
came to their senses. They awakened to the 
menace of commimlsm and quit the party. 
Each came before the committee and made 
a clean breast of it. They gave all the In¬ 
formation they could to arouse the American 
public. And they named other leading writ¬ 
ers, actors, and directors in Hollywood as 
Communists or former Communists. 

Some people In Pennsylvania may ask: 
“Well, what about it? What harm can a 
few Communists do out there In Hollywood?" 

That Is what I want to explain to you. 

But. first. I want to make one thing very 
clear. Although the Communist high com¬ 
mand made a definite drive to control the 
movies for Its own wicked purposes, that 
drive failed. The vast majority of our mo¬ 
tion-picture workers In Hollywood have al¬ 
ways been decent, patriotic, antl-Communist 
Americans. 

Unfortunately, not all of them understood 
the real nature of communism. Without 
realizing what they were doing some fol¬ 
lowed the lead of Communists In certain 
activities. 

Some joined Communist-front organiza¬ 
tions, without realizing they were becoming 
cat’s-paws for Moscow. Some In Hollywood 
joined the party Itself. They were tricked 
by that false label called liberalism. 

About 30 years ago. Lenin—then the Rus¬ 
sian dictator and the head of the world 
Communist movement—^lald down an In¬ 
teresting policy statement. He said that the 
movies were perhaps the most Important 
of all mediums for propaganda. He pointed 
out that millions of people In every coun¬ 
try go to the movies regularly and could be 
influenced by what they saw on the screen. 

So he set up the principle that the Com¬ 
munists must control what appeared on the 
motion-picture screen. 

In this country a drive got under way. In 
the late 1020’s and the early 1930 ’b, Com¬ 
munist organizers moved into Hollywood and 
started the first party cells there. They re¬ 
cruited both creative workers and skilled 
labor in the studios. 

They were out to get control of American 
movies so that they could sneak Commu¬ 
nist propaganda Into pictures and keep an¬ 
tl-Communist material out of pictures. The 
basic and ultimate purpose was to poison 
the minds of 150,000,000 Americans who buy 
90,000,000 movie tickets every week. 

There was a second purpose. Many people 
in Hollywood earn very large salaries. They 
could be good sources of funds for the party. 

A third purpose was to gain prestige for 
their various organizations, drives and 
causes, by using the names of popular film 
stars. 

For a considerable period, the Communists 
made progress on ali three fronts. And all 
this time the American public was com¬ 
pletely unaware of what was going on. Com¬ 
missars ran the party in Hollywood. They 


got their orders from the national headquar¬ 
ters in New York which, in turn, took its or¬ 
ders from Moscow. 

Mind ]rou. my fellow Pennsylvanians, this 
is information that now comes from former 
active members of the party in Bollywood. 

For 16 irears the Communists dominated 
the Screen Writers Guild. This is the closed 
shop union to which every man and woman 
who writes movie scripts must belong. 

One of those writers admitted before the 
committee that he paid Communist Party 
assessments of about $160 a month for sev¬ 
eral years. That's just one Individual. Mul¬ 
tiply that many times and you get some idea 
of the financial suppoit that came out of 
Hollywood for communism all over the 
United States. 

Witnesses disclosed that the grip of com¬ 
munism on this union was not broken un¬ 
til It was exposed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee in October 1947. 

You may remember how that committee 
was smeared and attacked at the time. Many 
honest, self-styled liberals joined in those 
attacks. Yet. witnesses today admit the at¬ 
tacks were all secretly directed by Commu¬ 
nists. And they admit that if it hadn't been 
for that Investigation, the Reds might still 
control this Important union. 

The truth is coming out now. It is im¬ 
portant to know the real facts. 

You may not recall it, but In 1946 and 
1946, Hollywood was torn by a terrible series 
of strikes In the studios. It appeared to be 
a jurisdictional row between two groups of 
unions. Now former Communists, appear¬ 
ing before the committee, have admitted 
that those strikes were Communist-domi¬ 
nated and conceived. This, it turns out, was 
the secret drive of the Communists to get 
control of the studio labor unions. 

The attempt failed—>but it was a close 
call. 

In order to smuggle Communist messages 
Into pictures, the party needed a solid chain 
of control of the unions—the skilled labor, 
the writers, and the artists. It never got that 
control. But you can see how Important it 
was and the effort that was made. 

Today the danger has been removed. The 
motion-picture industry Is on Its guard to 
prevent any Communist taint. 

The attempt to Influence American think¬ 
ing by motion-picture propaganda was only 
one step In the Communist program. The 
same objective was behind their Infiltration 
Into labor unions, schools and colleges, pro¬ 
fessional organizations, minority groups, 
youth movements, and even the churches. 

You know how deeply they penetrated 
into the organized labor movement, gaining 
complete control of some unions. Fortu¬ 
nately. under the leadership of such men as 
William Green and Philip Murray, the patri¬ 
otic spirit of the American workingman was 
aroused. The danger was recognized, and. 
with some exceptions. Communists no longer 
hold Important positions in organized labor. 

Communist agitators have been active on 
every college campus, spreading their poison¬ 
ous lies among our young people. They 
have misled some teachers and writers of 
textbooks into accepting the Red party line. 

There are Communist groups among law¬ 
yers. doctors, and the clergy. 

The Communist philosophy has attracted 
many who regard themselves as intellectuals. 
It has gained support among some people 
who have inherited wealth and lead an easy 
way of life. 

Worst of all has been the infiltration of 
Reds, pinks, and fellow travelers into places 
of trust and importance in the Government. 

Some of you listening to me may have , 
knowledge of communism in your own com- i 
munity. Some of you may be former mem-‘ 
bers who quit when you realized that it wae 
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a vicious conspiracy to overthrow our coun¬ 
try and make the United States a vassal 
state of the Soviet Union. 

You can prove your patriotism and good 
Americanism if you will go to the nearest 
FBI ofDce and supply all the Infcamation you 
have. Our Government needs every bit of 
Information that will help protect the safety 
and cecurity of the United States. 

You may know something that the FBI 
Is not yet aware of. If so, you should come 
forward. The Red conspiracy against our 
land goes on night and day. 

Remember it goes on not only In Stolly- 
wood. In our Government it catised men like 
Alger Biss to turn over secret documents to 
the Russians. It transformed scientists Into 
traitors and caused them to betray atom 
bomb secrets to the Reds. 

Americans cannot sit back and relax. We 
must be constantly vigilant against the Bed 
menace in our own midst. 

We must sell Americanism. 

An understanding American scddler sold 
It to the people of the Philippines and when 
America was In serious trouble the Philip¬ 
pines stood loyally by us. 

Five and a half years ago he went Into 
Japan as a conqueror. Immediately be 
started to preach Amwlcan Ideals. 

I In this discussion we should remember 
that Japan Is an old and proud country. 
They worshiped their Bmperor as a Oo^ 
In the very shmrt period of years they 
were accepting the ideals at our country. 

> When that great American left that coun¬ 
try a few weeks ago. 2,000,000 pecqile turned 
out to pay him tribute. 

1 ^ If General ICaoArthur could do such a 
marvelous Job. we Americans here at home 
should do even a better JOb. 
f We can sell America. Let us all get busy 
and do it. 

h This la ML Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation's eapltol. 1 will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at¬ 
tention, 

- - . — 

The OpportoBily for Chritliui Uadcnliip 
in the World Today ^ ^ 

EXTENSION OF REBCARKS 

HON. RALPhI. FLANDERS 

or vxsHOirr 

IN IBE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

. Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rbcord the ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Ambassador from 
Australia. Mr. Norman J. O. Makln, at 
the international Christian leadership 
luncheon held in the Vandenberg room. 
Senate restaurant, on the 29th of March 
last. The subject of the address was 
The Opportunity for Christian Leader¬ 
ship in the World Today. 

> There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be prmted in the Ricokd. 
as follows: 

Senator Fuuvoxits and Christian friends. 
It is fitting that we should meet in the room 
named after a xnan who has shown such great 
leadership and fine qualities of statesxnan- 
ship. At this time be la to be especially 
remembered with earnest sympathy and 
appreciation. Our prayers would be that he 
should be atforded progressive renewal to 
good health. 

I The subject which I have been asked to 
introduce to your notice is The Opportunity 
for Christian Leadership in the World Today. 


The opportunities are ao obvkms that really 
no persuasive powers of mine need to be em¬ 
ployed in establishing the truth as It standa. 

1 suppose every age and period has Its 
moments of accountlag and of feeling that 
the present is not as good a time as those 
that have passed, and that there ts a certain 
moral deterioration and lack of what Is 
nothing more than downr4(ht common hon¬ 
esty. Yes: that is true of the world today, 
but I think that the present period ts no 
worse than any lorm^ time. The reason 
why at times poasibir we think it is Is 
because we are nearer to current happenings 
and are consequently more suaoeptible to 
their effect, whereas when we read of similar 
incidents as a part of history we do not give 
them the same attention. 

1 should like to emphasise that until the 
end of time we shall always be confronted 
with the great problem of good and evilr~of 
choosing the good and fighting against the 
evU. There were some truly terrifying con- 
ditiona that nwn <a Christian faith had to 
meet in past Nmeo—persecutions, inhumani¬ 
ties, conditions of slavery, the evils and ter¬ 
rors of misjudgments and their penalties. 
One could continue on with an indefinite 
list which. When compared with conditions 
of the present day. would show that we must 
not be in despair. 

Nevertheless. I recognise there are situa¬ 
tions at the present time which present a 
grave challenge to those of us who cherish 
the faith and living ideals of Christianity. 
There Is a feeUng of bewUderment at the tide 
of events. This Is vrhere we mu8t--as did 
the Apostle Paul—challenge the evils of the 
day. We must convince men—no matter of 
what degree or state—that there is but one 
answer to the world's problems—and that is 
Christ. 

God's salvation, which was made possible 
to men through those solemn incidents which 
we have but recently commemorated over 
this Eastertime, is such that the world must 
learn that it is through Christ alone that 
the right way is found. All our problems 
become clear, all our bewilderments and fears 
melt away, in the light of the divine message. 

The Apostle John reveals a remarkable 
phenomenon about light. It is not compre¬ 
hended by the darkness. He said, 'The light 
shlneth In the darkness, and the darkness 
comprehendeth It not.** There Is a lone¬ 
liness about darkness. Bow tragic that men 
should prefer to walk in (Uurkness when they 
could have the lig^t. X ’have been greatly 
attracted by the words of a dtlBen of Vir¬ 
ginia. Mr. J. J. Rives, who has said; "I will 
not stagger in darkness when it is my privi¬ 
lege to walk in the light of God.** 

So that the Apostle John could say; **In 
Him was life; and the life was the light of 
men." There is a light In the darkness, and 
the opportunity Is there for us of Christian 
faith to lead men to that light. This is true 
leadership, but I warn you, it Is not popttlar. 

My own observations after a lifetime of ex¬ 
perience and association with the highest 
olBces of the world constrain me to say that 
Christ is the way. the truth, and the life, but 
men generally do not recognise this. What¬ 
ever light we may have is desperately needed. 

As we look around we are amaaed at how 
few there are who can take up the responsl- 
bUltles of leadership. Beeponslblltl^ and 
onerous duties are shunned today. I was 
reading only a few days ago of a prime min¬ 
ister on the other side of the Atlantic who 
was having the greatest difficulty in finding 
men with the essential qualities tor the re- 
BponsibUlties of administration. It is aU 
too rare a gift in the make-up of man. We 
are so apt to evade responsibilities and to 
steer Clear of making vital decisions. What 
we need is some of the impelling, dynamic, 
evangellstlo force of Christianity^ which wiU 
convert an unholy world to a righteous 
cause. 


All too long have nan of evil been allowed 
to exercise their powers and assume authori- 
tlee of which they are undeserving—and 
quite unfitted to take up. They seem to 
hold millions of people in a servile subjec¬ 
tion Of one form or another. 

Let those of us of Christian faith leave a 
mark of equal intensity upon this period of 
our own time. Let future generations ob¬ 
serve that in the midst of soorely distressing 
conditions there sprang up a revival of 
Christian leadership to a purer and better 
way of life. That, gentlemen, is the central 
theme of our mleslon here today. To give 
Christian leadership will not be easy: It has 
never been easy; it has never appeared sue- 
oessful. You may recall that contemporary 
historians barely mention the name of 
Christ, our leader, but Bis power has been 
Mt by milUoDs, and it is avallabie for ua 
today. There is no lack of opportunity. The 
oppi^unity la there. Where are the men 
to take It up? 

I would Just briefiy refer to an Incident 
Of tbe last war, iriien Mr. Gburcbill, who 
personified the great leadership of a great 
people, could calmly paint a picture of light 
without shade. What a wonderful 
of faith and courage In adversity. < 

Let us remember the period when the peo-, 
pie of Israel lost their leader, Moees. A young 
man named Joshua rose to the leedershlp.^ 
One Of his first statements was: *'Be strong' 
and of a good courage: be not afraid, nettheri 
be thou diamayedi for the Lord thy God is 
with thee whithereoever thou goeet." 


Tkfi WtdeffMyir iUpurt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

honjohnIwiluams 

or sxLAwaax 

IN TBE SENATE OF TBE UNITED STATES 

; Wednesday, May 9,1951 ^ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask; 
unanimous consent that there be printed! 
in the Appendix of the Rxcoro, an edito-^ 
rial entitled **A Ghastly Mistake,'* pub-'^ 
lished in the Joumal-Bvery Evening of 
Wilmington, Del., on May 2, 1951. It 
has reference to the delay in publication! 
of the report by Lieutenant General 
Wedemeyer. 4 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcohd/ 
as follows: 

A OBASTLT MttTAXI 

There le no longer need for anybody to 
wonder why Prerident Triunan and the State' 
Department fought so hard to prevent the' 
publication of tbe report which Lt. Gen.4 
Wedemeyer made in 1247 on conditions ini 
Korea. The themry that the document wae' 
top eeoret and Should therefore he kept ftoi^^ 
tbe people now tume out to have been all' 
boah. The real reason for the Official attl-! 
tude Is to be found in the fact that once 
again the administration ts revealed as hav-' 
ing Ignored the opinion of experts and as 
having listened instead to the voleee of those 
who for their own purposes wanted the coun¬ 
try to play ball with the Communists. ^ 
As the oontente of the report are now made 
public it la shown that General Wedemeyer 
4 years ago predicted with uncanny accuracy 
what was going to happen in Korea. He 
warned the Government that the Soviet 
Union was training the Communist North 
Koreans and that it would send those forces 
against the South just as soon as the United 
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States could be induced to withdraw its own 
troops. Be also urged this ooxmtry to create 
an Amerloan-led and American>equipped 
army of South Koreans that would be strong 
enough to cope with the potential invaders. 

Inasmuch as Oeneral Wedemeyer made 
this report after his return from a special 
mission under the President's direction it 
passes all understanding that it was promptly 
and permanently pigeonholed. The only 
logical explanation is that the friends of the 
Soviet were on the march in the State De¬ 
partment at the time and prevailed upon 
Mr. TTuman to forget the whole thing. 
Those were the days, you know, when Stalin 
was **good old Joe." 

That the administration's refusal to follow 
the advice it received in 1047 was a ghastly 
mistake is all too evident. It Is a failure 
that has cost thousands of American lives 
and embroiled us in a situation out of which 
there is no foreseeable road. 


Northwest OpinioBS 

EX TENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 

01* MONTANA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSBNTATIVBS 
Wednesday^ May 9» 1951 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker. I am 
Inserting In the Record a very Interest¬ 
ing letter from Mr. Ed Craney, of the 
Pacific Northwest Broadcasters, and also 
the expressed opinions of Members of 
Congress and the public from the States 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon¬ 
tana. I am sure that the House will find 
this material of great interest. 

The letter follows: 

Pacific Nobthwxst Broadcastxrs, 

Spokane. Wash., April 27, 1951. 
The Honorable Mmx Mansfibld, 

United States Representative From 
Montana, House Office Building, 
Washington. D. C. 

Dear Reprebbntative Mansfield; During 
February, Mr. Clay Osborne secured from you 
on our behalf a personal, tape-recorded In¬ 
terview expressing your conduslons about 
six of the basic international and domestic 
questions of this year. 

Additional Interviews exploring the Iden¬ 
tical questions were secured from 17 other 
cooperative Senators and Representatives 
from Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon¬ 
tana. 

At the same time staff Interviewers in our 
Btatlon-cltles of Portland. Spokane. Missoula, 
Butte. Bozeman, Great Palls, and Helena ob¬ 
tained recorded sidewalk Interviews from 
average Americans expressing their opinions 
about these same questions. 

The answers from Washington and from 
the Pacific Northwest Main Streets were then 
incorporated In a series of 6-day-per-week 
quarter-hour public-service programs gen¬ 
erally titled "Do You Agree?" This con¬ 
tinued throughout 6 weeks, the entire 6 days 
of each week being devoted to a single one 
of the six questions asked. 

The schedules of release by stations and 
times were as follows: KXL, Portland (10 
kilowatts), beginning March 26.6:46-6 p. m.. 
Pacific standard time; KXLY, Spok^ne (6 
kilowatts), beginning March 19, IM^W 
p. m.. Pacific standard time; Z Bar Network, 
Montana (five stations), beginning March 
19. 10:45-11 p. m.. Mountain standard time. 

Additionally, we offered the complete aeries 
of the programs to Stations KIDO, Boise; 


and KRNB, Boaeburg. Greg., for release to 
the areas of their coverage at their discre¬ 
tion. 

The standard opening and closing used for 
each of the Do You Agree? programs is en¬ 
closed for your information. 

Question by question, the following is the 
weekly tabulation of answers for members of 
Congress and the public: 

QUESTION 

Do you believe that communism and cap¬ 
italism can coexist in the same world? 


ANSWERS The 

Congress public 

No_ 4 68 

Yes_ 8 16 

Possible but not probable-- 6 

No opinion..................... 1 2 


QUESTION 

In your opinion should the United States 
be committed to polloe actions like Korea 
anywhere in the world at the discretion of 
the President? _ 

The 

Congress publio 

No.16 67 

Yes_ a 80 

No opinion.......— ...... .. 2 

QUESTION 

In your Judgment should Japan be allowed 
to rearm? 

ANBVTERS 

Congress publio 

No_ a 29 

Yes. 16 70 

No opinion- .— — 7 

QxnesnoN 

Do you believe that emergency legislation, 
restrictions and regulations threaten Ameri¬ 
cans with the loss of traditional freedoms 
and forms of constitutional government? 


answers 

Congress publio 

No.... 8 44 

Yes_10 88 

No opinion....—.............. .. 13 


QUESTION 

Do you consider the United Nations a 
success or a failure, and should the United 


States stay In or get out? 

ANSWERS The 

Congress publio 

XJ. N. a success---10 48 

Failure_................... 8 14 

No opinion_................ — 16 

United States stay in_17 62 

Get out-................. 1 7 

No opinion_.....-- 6 


QUEmON 

How do you think infiatlon ought to be 
halted and controlled? 


It was your willing assistance and fine co- 
operauon that was most responsible for the 
excellence of the programs, and you have the 
gratitude of the Pacific Northwest Broad¬ 
casters for enabling us to provide a service 
both tmlque and informative. 

And you and your cooperating colleagues 
have my personal thanks as well. 

Sincerely, 


Ed Ceanet. 


Do You Agree? 

Standard opening: "Do you agree?** 

Do you agree with your elected Representa¬ 
tives In Congress on the vital Issues con¬ 
fronting the Nation and the world? 

The Pacific Northwest Broadcasters* sta¬ 
tions believe that you, the general public, 
would like to know the answers. To do this, 
the Pacific Northwest Broadcasters have in¬ 
terviewed people in all walks of life in the 
cities represented by the "XL" stations: 
Portland, Oreg.; Spokane. Wash.; and in 
Montana: Missoula, Helena, Great Palls, 
Butte, and Bozeman. 

In Washington, D. C., the "XL** reporter 
asked the Representatives and Senators of 
the four Pacific Northwest States—Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana—the same 
set of questions as those answered by the 
public. 

The first voice you hear will be that of our 
reporter speaking to you transcribed from the 
Nation's Capitol In Washington, D. C^ 

Standard closing; *'Do you agree?" 

Do you agree with your Senators and 
Representatives in Congress on the vital 
Issues and questions of today? 

This program Is designed to find the 
answer. To do that, the Pacific Northwest 
Broadcasters have interviewed people in all 
walks of life in the cities represented by the 
*'XL" stations, and have also asked identical 
questions of the Senators and Representa¬ 
tives from the four Pacific Northwest States: 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 

The question asked on today's program was 


Heard transcribed from Washington were 
Senators-and Representatives 

Listen tomorrow at this same time for the 
next In the Pacific Northwest Broadcasters* 
special public service series: 

Do you agree? 


Walttr WrncheU 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 

or NEW TORN 


ANSWERS The 

Congress public 

Remove controls-...—-- 1 1 

Increase controls-- 6 16 

Roll back prlces-wages- 6 9 

Increase taxes- 4 8 

Soimder fiscal policies...-11 6 

Increase production...- 4 1 

atop buying..........-— J , 

Cut taxes- « } .i 

atop boarding........- — 4' 

Out labor costs- X 

Less foreign spending........... .. X 

No opinion___........... .. 81 

' To the best of our knowledge, this survey^ 
of feeling and opinion Is the first of Its 
kind ever undertaken in the q;>irit of genuine 
publio service and Infonnation by A me ric an 
broadoasters. i 

We believe that you may find the final re¬ 
sults most Interesting end informative. 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

i Mr. DOLUNOBR. Mr. Speaker. I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Members of this House a new book 
entitled “The Communist Trail in Amer¬ 
ica,” by Jacob Spolansky. 

11 '^ In the book, the author points out 
' that the Communists in the United 
. ;|3tates conducted an organized cam- 
^ paign against newspapermen and com- 
1 mentators and that Mr. Walter Winchell 
fcWas the only one against whom the 
Communists carried out a systematio 
attack for a period of years. The ex- 
/cerpts from the book, which I am insert- 
ring in the Congressional Record, are a 
line tril^te to Mr. Winchell and show 
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that the Communists consider him a 
formidaUe enemy. 

It Is gratifying to learn that Walter 
Winchell’s ceaseless efforts in the battle 
against communism are recognized. 
During the past months, some of my 
colleagues and 1 have Inserted in the 
Congressional Record a number of 
articles written by Mr. Winchell. How¬ 
ever, very little has been said about him 
up to this time. I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to describe him to you 
as an eminent writer, coltunnlst, and 
champion of human rights. Yesterday, 
he was named as winner of one of the 
'‘Michael" awards of the Academy of 
Radio and Television Arts and Sciences, 
as "best consistent radio news com¬ 
mentator." Also, we must not overlook 
his sincere and unselfish endeavors In 
the interest of the public good. The May 
22.1951, issue of Look, which reached the 
public stands on May 8, 1851, carried a 
story about Walter Winchell and his 
Interest in the Damon Runyon Cancer 
Fund Crusade, and I am also inserting 
that story in the Record. 

Because he is so widely read and 
heard, Walter Wlnchell's thoughts, 
words, ideals, and campaigns for the 
right, are brought to the attention of 
millions. In these dark days when we 
face the reality that our enemies would 
destroy us from without and within our 
Nation, Walter Winchell stands out as 
the No. 1 enemy of communism. His 
fearlessness, his attacks upon those who 
would undermine our democracy, arouse 
our admiration. 1 consider him a great 
fiighter for liberty, freedom, and Ameri¬ 
canism. 

Walter Winchell, patriot, is perform¬ 
ing a splendid service for our Nation^ 
and I am happy publicly to acknowledge 
that service. 

From pages 81-83 of the Communist 
Trail in America: 

In his Sunday night broadcasts, Walter 
Winchell told of the secret Communist gath¬ 
erings at which strike strategy was laid out. 
Because he had ezceUent sources of In¬ 
formation. he was able to startle the Com¬ 
munists by quoting, nearly verbatim. Just 
what was transpiring at these secret ses¬ 
sions. Winchell described the minute do¬ 
ings of the conspirators and even reported 
the way In which they boasted of their suc¬ 
cess In particular plants then gripped by 
strikes. 

Writers and commentators who exposed 
them were given the slander treatment. 
Literary gentry, friendly to the C omm u nis t 
cause would be enlisted in the all-out effort 
to blacken and defame him. Tb squelch 
Walter WlncheU, however, colossal prepara¬ 
tions were needed—Winchell was a formida¬ 
ble enemy. Not only had he mercilessly 
pxammeled them through the years, but he 
was rubbing salt into their wounds by re¬ 
porting every word and gesture at their 
clandestine sessions. The time had come 
for vengeance. 

To erase Walter Winchell and his diatribes, 
a special conference was called in an obscure 
Chicago meeting room on April 8, 1041. 

Sxtra precautions were taken to insure 
that absolutely no one exeept the trusted 
hierarchy was admitted to that room. Cre¬ 
dentials were checked and double-checked to 
prevent any intruder from dipping In. Yet 
an undercover operator did manage to 
sneak In. The Communists, we learned from 
him, were furious over Walter Wlnchell's suc¬ 
cess In pointing his accusing finger at them 
and were determined to punish 


The meeting, called at the Inststenoe of 
Bobert BClnor, natKmal secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party, was predded over by Pat Too- 
hey, then State organiser for Illinois. Toohey 
got to the point Immediately. *'We*ve got In¬ 
structions." he said, "to start a campaign 
to take Winchell off the air. Nobody needs 
to be reminded how Important that Job Is.** 
This was the plan: Bundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions of letters were to deluge the 
radio network and Wlnchell's sponsor, all 
protesting his attacks upon an Innocent 
political party. Organisations, thousands of 
them, some real but most of them fictitious, 
were to Join to fight Walter Wlnchell’s per¬ 
secution. 

"Above all." Toohey warned, “the name of 
the Communist Party must be kept out. 

“The protests should seem spontaneous 
and real." 

The scheme elaborately drawn up. was 
doomed to failure because Winchell eq^osed 
it before It got under way. His information 
about the Communists was accurate to the 
last detail—powerful ammunition. 

Following is the article which appeared 
in Look magazine: 


December 10. 1846, Wlnehdl found a 
new cause, one which has absorbM much 
of hla Interest and boundless enthusiasm. 
On that day his irUmd, Damon Runyon, died 
of cancer. The following Sunday. Walter 
went on the radio and asked for "a few bucks 
to help fight cancer.** The result was star¬ 
tling. Money began to pour in and Winchell 
was forced to set up the Damon Runyon Can¬ 
cer Fund, which has. to date, received 84,700,- 
000 In contributions and disbursed 88.748,170 
in grants to hospitals and Instltntiona for 
cancer rese a rch. The Runyon Fund la unique 
In that not one dollar goes for expenses of 
any kind. Winchell, the fund treasurer, and 
columnist Dan Parker and Leonard Lyons, 
president and vloe president, pay all their 
own expenses. Offloe specs and help are 
donated. 

Welter WlnoheU seye now of the Runyon 
Fund, "Xt’s the only real Uilng." 


Peace Bid MacArthnr Upset Held 
Foredoomed Anjrway 


Walter Winchell ros tkx Damon Runton 
Cancxe Pond CsusADa—RCa Usmc Bis 
Unique Invluence Over a Vast Audience 
. AS Often roa Pmum Good as for Pubuo 
^ Sntestainment 

Twenty-seven years ago, a brash young 
ex-vaudevllle actor named Walter Winchell 
began to write a dally newspaper column In. 
New York. He delved into fascinating hut 
oft-neglected corners of the big city, mined 
Its night clubs, theaters, and Broadway hang¬ 
outs. He had a flair for colorful language, 
unique ekUl at ooinlng catchy phrases, and 
an unerring eye for the Interesting and un¬ 
usual. His paragraphs, an instant hit in 
New York, were syndicated acroes the Nation. 

In 1932, Winchell started an unlnterruped 
series of Sunday-night news broadcasts with 
the same fresh, breathless approach which 
marked bis column. Skillful use of the tech¬ 
niques of reporting and showmanship has 
won for him an audience now estimated at 
26.000,000 readers and 86,000.000 listeners. 

Through the years WlnoheU never has for¬ 
gotten that hlB public wants to hear about 
the basic things of life—caU It gossip if you 
Insist. Births and marriages, for example, 
and divorces and romance brawls. hl-Jinks 
in society, the red feather in a lady’s bat, 
wisecracks In Undy’s. He has given tho 
American language such words and pbrasea 
as "communsEl,” "Infantlclpatlng," "ev«ry- 
nltem." "Reno-vated,” "scrumunlst," and 
"New Yorchlds"—and his fascinated readers 
love It. 

While covering his Broadway beat, he has 
Invaded a wider field with notable success. 
Six months before Munich, he reported lhat 
Hitler would get away with his bloodless 
coup. Fifteen months before the announce¬ 
ment, he predicted F. D. R., long a WlncheU 
hero, would seek a third' term as President. 
Re w^ote In 1941 that Russia would fight 
Hitler to a standstUl; In 1944 that a second 
front would come that year; In 1945 (at the 
Ban Francisco Conference which set up tho 
U. N.) that a vast and perhaps unabrldgable 
chasm had developed between the United 
States and Russia. Blghteen montbs before 
Washington annoimced the Russians had aa 
atom bomb, he said they would develop It—» 
and when. ^ 

WlnoheU did not stop at reporting but 
came up with vigorous policy ojUnlons. Hb 
lashed out at the Nazis long before World 
War n and wu eocfided la Waehingtoa for >4 
realletlo ophilone about the Ruadans ae that: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HOH. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 

OF NXW TOSH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATTVES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 
^ ' Mr. OSTERTAO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks In 
the Record, I include an article by James 
Reston, appearing in the New York 
Times of 9, 1951, which points up 
the injustice done to General MacArthur 
In holding him responsible for the fail¬ 
ure of the efforts, undertaken in March 
by the administration and the United 
Nations, to negotiate a settlement of the' 
Korean conflict. In fairness to General] 
MacArthur, as the article well points] 
out, it should be said that his offer to] 
negotiate with the enemy directly in the] 
field "did not really lose a very bopefur 
chance of negotiating peace.'*,^. 

The article follows: ^ . 

Washington, May 8.—The testimony of^ 
Secretary of Defense MarehaU has created' 
one impression that is regarded here by 
persons famUlar with the circumstances as 
unfair to Oeneral of the Army Douglas Mac¬ 
Arthur. 

This Impression, induced In large measure 
by the headlines In this morning's papers, 
was that Oeneral MacArthur last March had 
apoUed a good chance to make peace with the 
Communists. 

Tbs facts of Oeneral MarshaU's statement 
were aa foUows. BS testlfled that President 
Truman had planned last March to make a 
public appeal to the Chinese Reds for peace 
in Bhrea. He said that the terms of . this 
iq>peal were being negotiated with the other 
nations having troops in Korea, and that, on 
March 30, oeneral BfaoArthur had been ad¬ 
vised of these facts. 

Oeneral Marshall then recalled that, after 
Oeneral MacArthur received the notification 
from me Joint Chlefi of Staff of the forth- 
omnlng peace appeal by the President, he 
(MacArthur) had Issued a much tougher 
peace appeal of own, ml*********i*^g the 
power of Red China and implying that if 
raping did not make peace the United Na¬ 
tions could hri^ Shout Bed China's mUitary 


war came to a close. Two yeate ago, ho . 
ahouted that 70 air groups were nec e ssary g* 

for the safety of the Nation, oven while ad-*' ^ "At the time the foregoing etatsment 
mlnlstraUon spokesmen said we needed (MacArthur’s] was Issued," General Marshall 
only 42. aald yesterday, "the clearance of the proposed 
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Presidential declaration trith the other 13 
nations having forces in Korea had very 
n:arly been completed. In view of the seri¬ 
ous Impact of General* MacArthur's state¬ 
ment on the negotiations with these nations, 
it became necessary to abandon the effort, 
thus losing whatever chance there may have 
been at that time to negotiate a settlement 
of the Korean conflict.” 

This last paragraph was the source of 
almost all the news leads in this morning's 
papers. Thus the New York Times head¬ 
line this morning was: "Marshall says Mac- 
Arthur upset peace move." The Herald 
Tribune’s: “Marshall says MacArthur upset 
peace plan." The Washington Post’s: "Mac- 
Arthur’s bid to Reds hurt peace chances. 
Marshall says." 

As a matter of fact, however, there was 
very little confldence in this Government or 
among the representatives of the other na¬ 
tions who were discussing the President's 
peace appeal that it would do any good. 
The negotiations or the peace appeal went 
on here. They were based on a draft paper 
presented to the 13 other nations fighting 
in Korea by Assistant Secretary of state 
Dean Rusk, and the general attitude among 
the negotiators was that the peace appeal 
probably ought to be made but probably 
wouldn’t impress Peiping. 

OSNEBAL CRITICIZED FOR ACTION 

General MacArthur’s own peace appeal, 
coming in the middle of the negotiations for 
the Presidential appeal, was a great embar¬ 
rassment to the United States Government, 
no doubt. The negotiators of the other gov¬ 
ernments concerned did not understand how 
it could happen that the State Department 
would enter into protracted negotiations 
with them on the precise words to be used 
in the Presidential appeal and then find its 
own military commander beating the gun 
with a totally different proclamation with¬ 
out even asking his own Government, let 
alone the United Nations. 

Moreover, there was some feeling within 
the 14-nation committee here that, in his 
peace appeal, General MacArthur had scoffed 
at the Chinese Reds, demanded their uncon¬ 
ditional surrender and thus placed the 
Peiping regime in an unreceptive mood to 
negotiate. 

The point is. however, that, while he em¬ 
barrassed his Government and angered his 
allies. General MacArthur did not precisely 
ruin a good chance to make peace because 
nobody here really believed there was a good 
chance to make peace. He "upset a peace 
move," all right, as the headlines this morn¬ 
ing properly said, but it wasn’t much of a 
move, and the negotiators knew it at the 
time. 

There were two reasons why the negotia¬ 
tors were not inclined to believe that the 
President’s appeal would get anywhere: 
first, the Chinese Communist offensive was 
pretty well organized by that time, and sec¬ 
ond, the draft of the President’s statement 
actually offered the Chinese Communists 
less than the terms that Peiping had re¬ 
jected in January. 

Por example, the five principles contained 
in the January peace appeal of the United 
Nations, which were supported by the United 
States, specifically mentioned a willingness 
on the part of the United Nations and the 
United States to discuss the question of the 
future of Formosa and the question of the 
representation of China In the United 
Nations. 

NOT IN RUSK MEMORANDUM 

The Rusk memorandum, which was to be 
the basis of the President’s peace appeal, 
did not, however, mention these two points. 
It was a most general statement of war alms, 
ending with a vague statement that an end 
of the war In Korea would lessen the tension 
In the Far East and facilitate discussion of 
other far eastern questions. 


Indeed, In their observations on the Rusk 
memorandum, some representatives of the 
13 nations concerned noted the absence of 
the references to the future of Formosa and 
China’s representation In the United NaUons 
and observed that the proposed Presidential 
statement seemed to be something of a re¬ 
treat from the January peace offer, and 
therefore less likely to be acceptable to 
Peiping. 

In fairness to General Marshall, he merely 
said that the MacArthur peace appeal had 
lost "whatever chance there may have been 
at that time to negotiate a settlement of the 
Korean conflict." 

But in fairness to General MacArthur, it 
ought also to be said that, while his appeal 
of March 24 was generally regarded as per¬ 
haps his most flagrant assumption of civilian 
authority, it did not really lose a very hope¬ 
ful chance of negotiating peace. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Will Watte 
Manpower 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, 
should the construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway and power project be au¬ 
thorized 23,600 men will be needed for 
the construction of the proposed navi¬ 
gation and power works in the Interna¬ 
tional Rapids section of the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway project alone. 

The figure of 23,600 men does not in¬ 
clude the number required for work on 
the connecting channels of the Great 
Lakes, the deepening of the harbors, or 
the Thousand Islands section or the all- 
Canadian part of the St. Lawrence River. 

In addition a much larger number of 
men would be involved in the transpor- 
tF.tion of material and equipment for 
the project. 

Converting the 23,600 men Into work 
days we find that to construct the Inter¬ 
national Rapids section alone it would 
require 111,355 man-years of work. 

To support these estimates the follow¬ 
ing information was submitted to <.'ie 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on June 13. 1047, by Lt. Oen. R. A. 
Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army: 

Employment 

It is estimated by the Labor Department 
that the International Rapids section project 
would create the following man-hours of 
employment: 


At site: 

Skilled_ 36, 207,000 

Semiskilled_ 13, 774,000 

UnskUled_ 32.405,000 

Total_ 82,476,000 


Off Bite: 

Skilled_ 46,416,000 

SemlskUled_ 60,717,000 

Unskilled_ 33,098,000 

Total_ 140,235,000 


Xf completed in 4 years the Labor Depart¬ 
ment estimates the average number of em¬ 
ployees at the site as 11,150, carrying from 


8,400 a month In the winter season to 23,600 
a month in the summer season. 

If completed In 6 years the Labor Depart¬ 
ment estimates the average number of em¬ 
ployees at the Bite as 7,440, varying from 
8,000 to 16,000 a month. 

It should be noted that these figures apply 
only to the International Rapids section of 
the project. They do not touch the big all- 
Canadian job between the International 
Rapids and Montreal. They do not touch 
any of the work in the Great Lakes region. 

Presumably, the figures labeled "off site" 
include the production of construction mate¬ 
rials and equipment and their shipment to 
the site. 

If figured at 2,000 working hours per year 
per man, the above figures are equivalent to 
the following: 

Man-years 


At Bite. .. 41,238 

Off site —. 70,117 

Total.111,355 


And this is only a piece of the job, not the 
whole "seaway." 

(Note. —From p. 305, record of hearings. 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Sub¬ 
committee on the St. Lawrence Seaway Proj¬ 
ect, 80th Cong., 1st sess., S. J. Res. 111.) 


Artificial Limbs 

REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MABSACHtrSEn'S 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to explain a little to the 
House the Advisory Committee on Artifi¬ 
cial Limbs, which will take charge of the 
demonstration in the caucus room of the 
old House Office Building at 10 o’clock, 
Thursday, May 10. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kelley] and I have 
spoken of it several times. The group 
has coordinated the efforts at research 
work on artificial limbs performed at 
the laboratories of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, and the contractors 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 1 
might add the list of some of the labora¬ 
tories currently participating in the pro¬ 
gram, because some of the Members have 
little laboratories in their districts. 
Again. I want to remind the House that 
civilians who need prosthetic appliances 
will benefit by this research work as well 
as the veterans—and there are thousands 
of them in the United States also. 

In April 1945 the National Research 
Council established the Committee on 
Prosthetic Devices for the purpose of ad¬ 
ministering a research and development 
program in the field of artificial limbs. 

This committee conducted a very ex¬ 
tensive program until June 1947 when it 
felt that sufficient work had been accom¬ 
plished to permit the workers to con¬ 
centrate on certain avenues of approach. 
At its own recommendation, the Com¬ 
mittee on Prosthetic Devices was dis¬ 
solved and the Advisory Committee on 
Artificial Limbs was formed to continue 
the work. 

Accordingly, the Advisory Committee 
on Artificial Limbs was formed and since 
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July 1,1947, this group has coordinated 
the efforts of the research work on arti¬ 
ficial limbs performed at the laboratories 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and con¬ 
tractors of the Veterans* Administration. 

The laboratories currently participat¬ 
ing in the program are located at Army 
Prosthetics Research Laboratory, Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, 
D C.: OaklGind Naval Hospital Limb 
Shop, Oakland. Calif.; Army Air Forces 
Aero-Medical Laboratory, Wright Field, 
Dayton. Ohio; University of California. 
Berkeley. Calif.; University of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif.; New 
York University, New York City; Inter¬ 
national Business Machines Corp., New 
York City; Vickers. Inc., Detroit, Mich.; 
Prosthetics Testing and Development 
Laboratory, Veterans’ Administration. 
New York City; Sierra Engineering Co.. 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 

Many other firms such as Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., and the Goodyear Rubber 
Co. have contributed much to thi pro¬ 
gram. 

The Advisory Committee on Artificial 
Limbs also acts as a review committee 
which indicates to the Veterans* Admin¬ 
istration when, in its opinion, a new de¬ 
vice or technique has been sufficiently 
developed for distribution to veteran 
beneficiaries. 

In addition, it serves as a consulting 
body to the VA in reviewing proposed 
contracts, projects, and budgets, con¬ 
cerning artificial limbs and related sub¬ 
jects. 

The one individual who deserves more 
credit than anyone else for the progress 
made to date is Gen. F. S. Strong, Jr., 
who has acted as the Executive Director 
of the Advisory Committee on Artificial 
Limbs since July 1947. 

General Strong, upon returning from 
World War II where he served in the 
Alaskan. European, and China-Burma- 
Indla theaters, had intended to take a 
well-deserved rest, but instead has de¬ 
voted his energies to directing this pro¬ 
gram to its present point of success. 

Col. Robert L. Allen. Gen. Edward 
Greenbaum. Judge Robert Patterson, 
Mr. Tracy Voorhees, Dr. Paul B. Magnu- 
son. Dr. Paul Klopsteg, Dr. Robert R. 
McMath, Dr. Roy McClure—who passed 
away several weeks ago—and Dr. Philip 
Wilson, have all given a great deal of 
assistance to the program. 


World Assembly for the Moral Rearma¬ 
ment of the Nations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mf. Speaker, an 
unusually significant conference of world 
proportions is to be held in our country 
next month. I refer to the World 
Assembly for the Moral Rearmament of 
the Nations which will take place at the 


Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
June 1 to 12,1951. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Information of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. I believe that the Macki¬ 
nac conference will play an important 
role in helping us to clarify the global ob¬ 
jectives of democracy ..and in finding 
effective means for telling democracy’s 
story compellingly and winning the 
hearts and minds of the peoples of the 
world. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Congressional Rxcoro three docu¬ 
ments in connection with this Mackinac 
conference. They are a statement by 
the chairman and ranking members of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions and the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs sent to leaders prominent in 
public life abroad; a statement of wel¬ 
come issued by all the members of the 
Michigan delegation in Congress; and a 
message from William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, to 
labor leaders abroad. 

Washington, D. C., May 1,1951. 

As members oi the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives, 
we wleh to add our support to the invitation 
extended you to attend the World Aesembly 
for the Moral Rearmament of the Nations 
at Mackinac Island. Mich., June 1 to 12. and 
to the welcome already issued by our Michi¬ 
gan colleagues in Congress. 

Your presence in the United States, to¬ 
gether with other distinguished leaders from 
Europe and Asia, can do much to focus the 
attention of the American people at this 
time on the positive steps that can be taken 
everywhere to answer the ideological threat 
of world communism. We need such a 
demonstration of united strength In the field 
of inspired moral leadership, without which 
our common military, political, and eco¬ 
nomic efforts to save the free world will cer¬ 
tainly be less effective. 

We are impressed with the practical evi¬ 
dence of what such active moral leadership 
has accomplished to establish democracy as a 
working force in danger areas that affect the 
future of your country and ours. We recog¬ 
nize the opportunity this assembly offers to 
proclaim to the world an Inspired experi¬ 
ence of democracy based on moral standards 
and the guidance of Ood which is the 
greatest bulwark freedom. 

We look forward to welcoming you on the 
occasion of your visit. 

Senator Toic Connazxt, 

Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Senator Alkxandik Wzlbt. 

Representative John Kbx, 

Chairman, House Foreign Adairs 
Committee. 

Representative Jamss P. Rzchaxob. 

Representative Craelis A. Eaton. 

W»«OMl BT MXCHXOAN CONCBBSSZONAL 

Dxlxoation 

Michigan Memben of Congress have joined 
In welcoming top-ranking political, military, 
industrial, and labor leaders from five con¬ 
tinents to a world assembly for the moral 
rearmament of the nations to be held at 
the Grand Hotel at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
from June 1 to 13. Representatives from 
Western Europe and the Far East will join 
with delegates from South Africa, South 
America, Australia, Canada, and the United 
States to consider the steps necessary to give 
democracy the strength to win in both the 
east and the west at the same time. 


**The event looms as one of major slgnill- 
canoe,** said Senator Bonn Fibouson, of 
Michigan, and other members of Michigan’s 
congressional delegation in a joint state¬ 
ment issued from the Senator’s oflloe in 
Wathlngton today welcoming the assembly 
to their State. ’’Michigan la honored to be 
linked with a global struggle to reassert the 
effective strength of moral standards and 
the worth of every man under God’s guid¬ 
ance. Our spiritual strength as well as o\ir 
material strength must be mobilioed to meet 
the universal threat of godless Communist 
materialism." 

Headed by Representative Rot WooDaTTw, 
of Bay City: dean of the Michigan delegation 
in the House, congreaslonal signatories to the 
statement include: Jbssb P. Wolcott, Port 
Huron; Gbobox A. DoNono, Royal Oak; John 

D. Dinobll, Detroit; Fbxd L. Ciuvmnu), Sagi¬ 
naw; Craxles E. Pottbb. Cheboygan; Clake 

E. Hoitman, Allegan; Pattl W. SHArnt, Battle 
Creek; Wiluam W. Blacxnet, Flint; John 
B. Bennett, Ontonagon; Gerald R. Ford, Jr., 
Grand Rapids; George D. O’Brien, Detroit; 
Louis C. RABAxrr, Qrosse Points Park; John 
Lesznski, Jr., Dearborn; THaddeus M. Ma- 
CHEOwzcz, Hamtramck; Georgs Meader, Ann 
Arbor; Ruth Thompson, Whitehall and Mus¬ 
kegon. 

Following his appointment to succeed Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg, Senate Blair Moody stat¬ 
ed on the Senate floor, "1 am delighted to 
make it unanimous by adding my own warm 
support to this welcome." 

A number of Cabinet Ministers from Eu¬ 
rope are expected at the Mackinac assembly. 
Both Chancelor Kozzrad Adenauer, of Oer- 
mgny, and Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man, of France, have credited moral rearm¬ 
ament with a major contribution to Franco- 
German unity. The Danish Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Ole Bjorn Kraft, said at a recent meet¬ 
ing in Copenhagen, "This is a world move¬ 
ment with a world answer which will play 
its part In shaping the future." Consulta¬ 
tions with these men and other Cabinet 
Members in Italy. Belgium, and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries have pointed to the value 
of a gathering in America at which evidence 
can be massed and developed of how MRA 
is “turning the tide of communism." 

Delegations from the Far East, including a 
delegation of 65 Japanese leaders and others 
from Nationalist China, Burma, and India 
are preparing to come. The head of the 
All-India Poets and Telegraphs is already on 
bis way. Gen. Bo Ying-chin, from Formosa, 
and Mr. Sisato Ichlmada, the governor of the 
Bank of Japan, have expressed the desire to 
attend. 

The intensive work of moral rearmament 
following the assembly at the Shoreham Ho¬ 
tel in Washington in January has led to im¬ 
portant developments which make this world 
assembly of special timeliness. British lead¬ 
ers have noted the successful averting of 
Communist efforts to tie up London and 
Scottish docks in a general strike last month. 
The Bed strategy was frustrated, according to 
the Communists thenuelves, by MRA-trained 
dock workers from London and Glasgow, who 
.ook part in the Washington conference. 

French workers from the Red Belt factory 
area of Paris who were present in Washing¬ 
ton, played a similar role in preventing a 
gezieral strike in Paris at the time of Gen¬ 
eral Blaezihower’s visit this winter. 

Large-scale national campaigns have been 
held after conferences with government 
leaders in France, Germany, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way. Sweden, Switierland. Italy, HoUand, and 
Belgium in cozmection with the lazmehing of 
the book The World Rebuilt, by Peter How¬ 
ard. This book reporting "the true story of 
Flrazik Buohman and the men and women of 
moral rearmament" has already sold 200,000 
copies and a further 160,000 are in printing. 

June 4 is Dr. Buchman’s seventy-third 
birthday, and in this year of his nomination 
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for the Nobel prim will be a special focus 
tor world-wide interest in moral rearmament. 

In addition to the delegations from over¬ 
seas. there will be strong American repre¬ 
sentations, especially from those industries 
in which, as in National Airlines. MBA has 
been the means of bringing a new era of 
understanding and of saving millions of 
dollars. 

The full text of the statement by Senator 
Ferguson and the Michigan delegation in 
the House of Representatives follows: 

"We of the Michigan congressional delega¬ 
tion take great pleasure in directing the at¬ 
tention of our fellow citlaens to the World 
Assembly for Moral Rearmament, which is to 
be held in Michigan, at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, June 1-12, 1961. 

"Moral rearmament has been described as 
*a world force having as its principal objec¬ 
tive adequate preparedness of free nations 
for the ideological conflicts in which the 
world is now engaged.’ 

"That is an objective which challenges the 
Interest and imagination of all of us who be¬ 
lieve in the strength and guidance of God. 
We believe that material forces alone cannot 
assure permanent peace, security, and tran¬ 
quillity among nations and among people. 
We who believe in God see that our spiritual 
strength, as well as our material strength, 
must be mobilized to meet the universal 
threat of godless Communist materialism. 

"Every nation of the world is being invited 
to send representatives to the Mackinac con¬ 
ference. The event looms as one of major 
slgniflcance, and Michigan is honored to be 
its host, as the name of our State is thereby 
to be linked in the eyes and minds of leaders 
in many lands with a global struggle to re¬ 
assert the effective strength of moral stand¬ 
ards and the worth of every man under God's 
guidance." 

Letter From William Green to Labor Lead¬ 
ers IN Europe and Asia 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 1951, 

The chairmen and ranking members of the 
Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittees of the United States Congress, and 
the Michigan congressional delegation have 
Joined in welcoming national leaders from 
abroad to the World Assembly for Moral Re¬ 
armament, at Mackinac Island, Mich., June 
1-12, 1961. The American labor movement 
warmly supports this welcome and expresses 
the hope that you and others of our trade- 
union brothers from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australasia, and the Americas will attend this 
gathering and so contribute to the new world 
of liberty and Justice we all desire. 

William Green, 

President, American Federation of 
Labor. 


The Great Debate 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. A. S.J. CARNAHAN 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPBESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by the Heme Town Reporter In Wash¬ 
ington, Walter Shead, WNU correspond¬ 
ent, which was taken from the May 4, 
1951, issue of the Thayer News, Thayer, 
Mo.: 


The Home Town Reportbi in WAaHXNOTON 
(By Walter Shead) 
great debate not over 

It seems that the great debate in Congress 
over foreign policy is not over; it Is Just get¬ 
ting started. 

But what is hard to understand is this: 
During more than 3 months of debate, the 
Republican leadership in Congress opposed 
sending troops to Europe on the theory that 
to do so would arouse the Russian bear to 
the point of war, that it was a calculated 
risk that should not be taken and that our 
main line of defense should be the Western 
Hemisphere. 

And almost overnight this same band of 
leadership has switched from a Western 
Hemisphere defense to demands for an ag¬ 
gressive war on Red China which would take 
a million American boys and all the planes 
and ships and guns we could muster to send 
across the Pacific. 

The rhyme or reason in this thinking is 
certainly not clear, and the only interpreta¬ 
tion which can be placed on such a meta¬ 
morphosis is politics, pure and simple. The 
Democratic administration was for sending 
an army to serve under General Eisenhower 
in continental Europe to implement the At¬ 
lantic Pact, so politically the Republican 
leadership must oppose, and they did, but 
lost. The Democratic administration was 
opposed to makln .3 any aggressive war on 
Red China, seeking to confine the fighting in 
Korea, so the political thing for Republican 
leadership to do was to oppose it, so they are 
opposing, some going even as far as asking 
for an Immediate declaration of war. 

What has happened to the proposal of ex- 
Presldent Hoover, to withdraw behind our 
two oceans? What General MacArthur 
thinks about this is not even important in¬ 
sofar as this Congress is concerned, for the 
simple reason that what he sayo before a 
Joint sessiion or before any congressional 
committee will not change a vote one way 
or another. Minds already are made up be¬ 
forehand. Does any one believe for a min¬ 
ute that anything General MacArthur might 
say would change the minds of such Senators 
as Taft, Wherry, Jenner, Cain, and Kem? 
Nor do you think they will heed for one in¬ 
stant whatever General Collins, or Admiral 
Sherman, or General Bradley, or General 
Marshall will say, or what General Vanden- 
berg or Admiral Nimitz or even General 
Elsenhower might say on the subject in these 
committees? 

What has happened is unfortunate, par¬ 
ticularly for General MacArthur, and it is 
unfortunate for the country, for it is having 
the effect of driving deeper and deeper the 
I wedge of disunity into the marrow of the 
Nation, and it is permitting politicians to 
make a scapegoat of MacArthur, when the 
general’s return should mean only a tribute 
to his military feats of valor. 

MacArthur deserved honors 

General MacArthur, setting foot on United 
States soil for the first time in 14 years de¬ 
served all the adulation and honors heaped 
upon him by the American people. A lot of 
It was overdone, but that is the character¬ 
istic American way—do It up brown if you 
do it at all. 

But after all the shouting dies down and 
the emotional hysteria has worn off, re- 
I member tho man who withstood most, and 
who exhibited the most personal courage 
u and Just plain guts In this whole affair, was 
the present occupant of the White House, 
Harry S. 'Druman, President of the United 
States. 

Truman clears the way 

And it was the President who cleared the 
way for MacArthur’s formal congressional 
appearance, and it was the President who 
canceled his own public appearances so there 
would be no counterattraction to Mac¬ 


Arthur’s day in court in Washington, and 
permitted Oovernment offices, the aohools, 
the whole town to turn out to greet the 
general on his return after 14 years abroad 
In the service of his country. 

President Truman is now at his lowest 
ebb of popularity. If you are interested, 
however, watch his popularity barometer 
start climbing. His two most recent talks to 
the American people were more forceful and 
contained more plain common American 
horse sense than any in many months. 


Shades of Nuremberg—How Blindly 
Must Generals Follow the Leader? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Felix Morley in Barrens for May 7 
indicates that our military leaders are 
concerned about the effect of the Nurem¬ 
berg trials and the principles enunciated 
there in the event we are engaged in an¬ 
other full-time all-out war. On several 
occasions I have taken the floor to con¬ 
demn the Nuremberg trials and as time 
marches on, these views are corroborated 
by events. I commend this article to all 
Members of this body: 

A Nice Point—H ow Blindly Must Generals 
Follow the Leader? 

(By Felix Morley) 

(The Sphere of Obedience; "With the doc¬ 
trine of Immunity of a head of state usually 
is coupled another, that orders from an of¬ 
ficial superior protect one who obeys them. 
It will be noticed that the combination of 
these two doctrines means that nobody Is 
responsible. Society as modernly organized 
cannot tolerate so broad an area of official 
Irresponsibility. There Is doubtless a sphere 
in which the defense of obedience to superior 
orders should prevail. If a conscripted or en¬ 
listed soldier is put on a firing squad, he 
should not be held responsible for the va¬ 
lidity of the sentence he carries out. But the 
case may be greatly altered where one has 
discretion because of rank or the latitude of 
his orders." Statement of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. approved by President Truman, June 7, 
1946.) 

Although nobody likes to emphasize the 
subject, it Is apparent that the shadow of 
the Nuremberg trials overhangs and dark¬ 
ens the momentous inquiry into the Korean 
war which opened in Washington last Thurs¬ 
day. 

The Nuremberg trials, it will be recalled, 
were prosecuted under the terms of an agree¬ 
ment signed in Loudon on August 8, 1946, 
by representatives of the United States, 
France. Great Britain, and Soviet Russia. 
This charter established an international 
military tribunal empowered to try enemy 
officials and officers defined as war criminals. 
It was on the basis of this and subsequent 
four-power agreements that many German 
and Japanese military men were later exe¬ 
cuted, or given drastic prison sentences. 

Article 8 of this London charter estab¬ 
lished a wholly- new principle in interna¬ 
tional law. It said: "The fact that the 
defendant acted pursuant to order of his 
government or of a superior shall not free 
him from responsibility." 

Supreme Court Justice Robert H. Jack- 
son was the chief American architect at 
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this ehsrter. In hU first report to Presl- 
fient Tramen. before (MDxlng bis signature 
In London. Mr. Jackson sharply crltlolaed 
ttie obsolete doctrine that orders from an 
ofikoial superior protect one who obeys them, 
lie said that offloen of the German gen¬ 
eral staff could claim no Immunity on the 
grounds of having obeyed governmental 
orders. 

Since then, many Jurists have caUed that 
conclusion fallacious both in law and logic. 
Lord Hankey, the distinguished British Privy 
Councillor, has perhaps been especially criti¬ 
cal of the Nuremberg theory that military 
officers are legally responsible for wrongful 
acts by their civilian superiors. 

Speaking in the House of Lords, on May 
6.1940. Lord Hankey said that Mr. Jackson's 
argument confronts the individual with an 
impossible dUomma between duty and con¬ 
science. 

Lord Hankey added that the precedent 
established at Niuremberg troubles the (Brit¬ 
ish) fighting services considerably. One has 
only to talk confidentially with high ranking 
American officers now In Washington to 
realise that it is troubling them today, per¬ 
haps far more than their British colleagues. 

Placed in an impossible dilemma between 
duty and conadenoe. General MacArthur 
chose the path of the latter. It can be 
effectively argued, as administration spokes¬ 
men are asserting, that it was not the gen- 
eralb privilege to reason why. It was his 
duty to fight the undeclared war in Korea 
in whatever manner the President of the 
United States, acting in concert with the 
United Nations, might decree, 
j But this same President had earlior en¬ 
dorsed and proclaimed as national policy the 
theory of Justice Jackson that a military 
officer should be brought to trial if he obeys 
civilian or d ers which can later be character¬ 
ized as crlmlnaL In his opening statement 
as chief of counsel for the United States, at 
the Nuremberg trials. Mr. Jackson said: 

^Wone of these men before you acted in 
minor parte. Bach of them was entrusted 
with broad discretion and exercised great 
: power. Their responsibility is correspond¬ 
ingly great and may not be shifted to that 
. fictional being. The state.* which cannot be 
produced for trial, cannot testify, and can¬ 
not be sentenced.** 

During the course of the Nuremberg trials. 
Mr. Jackson went a good deal further than 
, this generality. 

I In cross-examination of Marshal Goerlng. 
former Commander In Chief of the German 
Air Force. Mr. Jcbckaon obtained the admla- 
alon that the German people were not con¬ 
sulted When Hitler decided to make war on 
Soviet Bussta. This was to emphasize the 
criminal Irresponslbtllty of the Nazi leader¬ 
ship. and the consequent eidpabiUty of in¬ 
dividual German generals in following that 
leadenhlp. 

I In his book on The Nuremberg Case. Mr. 
Jadtson quotes and emphasizes the key ad¬ 
mission made by Goerlng under cross-exam¬ 
ination: "The German people were not 
akked. They were notified of the fact and 
of the reasems for that fact'* (war against 
Russia). 

Bepublloan Senators have been digging 
Into this testimony recently, because of a 
certain analogy with our undeclared war on, 
Korea, In which the Amerlean people also 
, were notified of the fact and of the reasons 
lor that fact after and not before hostUltlea. 

{ There la a growing dleposition to summon' 
Justice Jackson to testify at the Senate in¬ 
quiry. to determine whether his theory of 
Individual responsibility for questioning 
dubious executive orders would not wholly 
Justify every pronouneexaent and action by 
I General MacArthur. It ty be added that 
nobody Is more anxious to have this point 
olarlfisd than the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The eentenoes parsed on German and 
Japanese generals, for blindly obeying orders 


firom their governments, are not being re¬ 
called to jurtUy thise eitwl and ruthleaa 
men. nor out of any daaire to take a parti¬ 
san advantage In the present congressional 
Inquiry. 

Some of our most Important military lead¬ 
ers believe that this Issue of the limits to 
military loyalty underllM the whole rumpus 
that has followed General MacArthux’s dle- 
mlssal. It la argued Ihat whatever dee the 
Inveetlgatian may acoompUeh it must defi¬ 
nitely determine whether the traditional 
lo 3 ralty of 'ttie military to civilian leaderehip 
la stm binding. At Nuremberg the Truman 
administration, through the agency of Jus¬ 
tice Jackaon. went far to argue the contrary. 

There Is no question that the Republlcana 
have a rery Important point here, and not 
leas Important becauM in the planning of 
the hearings It has so far been held in re¬ 
serve. But where there seems to be a dla- 
posltlon to overplay the cards is In the Re¬ 
publican anxiety to have these hearings 
public. 

The demand that the testimony be on the 
record is understandable, in view of the great 
public interest, the pervading anxiety as to 
our foreign policy, and the vital Imp^ance 
of the Inveetlgatlon. But this last factor 
also provides the conclusive argiunent for 
the aiqnroved procedure of taking the teatl- 
mony in executive seeaion. then releasing 
everything not held back by a competent 
security check. 

For the security of the Nation la literally 
at stake, not only In respect to confidential 
military information, hut even more as to 
such vital questions as the responsibility of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the President, 
of the President and Secretary of State to 
the Congress, and of individual generals and 
their subordinates to the Chiefs of Staff. 
These are not issues that can properly or 
profitably be discussed in open forum, under 
the strain of television and partial quotation. 

Except for the secrecy of its deliberations 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 would 
certainly have broken down. Today, it Is a 
question of saving the Constitution then so 
carefully and skillfully designed. The com¬ 
plete frankness Incompatible with klelg- 
Ught publicity la no less necessary now. 


Ufiittd Stotei Pdky n ikm Komm War 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBBRTH. HUMPHREY 

or sewNssorA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wedneiday, May 9,1951 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Ricoko an edi¬ 
torial entitled "Korean Policy Doesn’t 
Add,Up to Appeasement,'* which ap¬ 
pear^ in the Minneapolis Tribune of 
Sunday, May 6,1051. 

There being no objection, the editorial ' 
was ordered to be pHnted in the Ricord, 
as follows: 

KoxxAif PoucT Doxsif*T Abd Up to i 
> Affxabxissnt 4 

'/ To persuade Congress and the American' 

I people to adopt his far eastern policies 
Oen. Douglaa MacArthur la seeking to create '' 
the Impreaaion that the United States and 
1 the United Nattona have no policies. 

L* MacArthur further endeavors to create 
' prejudice against present United States and 
U. N. polielss by characterizing them as *Tip- * 
peaaement"—« word which has evil connota¬ 
tions when correctly used. The deposed far 


•astern commander tells the bereaved and 
those who fear their loved onee may be- 
eome casualties mat itvae are being squan¬ 
dered by present attempts to limit and end. 
hostilities. BOli^llesfhatif behasbleway 
lives will be saved and vtctory wlU be assured. 

MacArthur utters his crlttclsmB and offers 
his solutions with such an air of absolute au¬ 
thority that many are disposed to accept 
them as gospel truths. 

Whatever a man of MaoArthur's brilliance 
and long experience says Is worth considering 
carefully. Bto la. however, a human being 
and all humane, MacArthur and the 
Tribune’s editors not excepted, are subject 
to error. Bis views and ours nesd to be 
cheeked against other views Just like every¬ 
one else’s. 

The rieke are too great to warrant taking 
chances by basty adaption of any policies, 
however categorically and persuasively pro¬ 
pounded. 

Now United States and U. N. policies may 
be leas wise than they ehould be. But they 
are carefully considered poUdee even though 
MacArthur says he does not know what they 
are and that they do not exist. 

The United States and the U. N. do not ac¬ 
cept the proposition that all-out war with 
Russia Is Inevitable or that if auch a war 
comes it would necessarily result in a quick 
and total victory for the United States and 
itoaUiee. 

MacArthur may be of a different opinion 
but he cannot rightly argue that this does 
not constitute a basis for a policy. k 

The United States and the U. N. believe 
that more lives would have to be expended 
and free institutions will be more Jeopardized 
by deliberately enlarging hoatilltles in the 
Far East than by trying to bring existing hos¬ 
tilities to an early honorable conclusion. We 
know that limited hostilities are costly. 
MacArthur contends that bis "positive plan'*. 
would be less costly but he cannot prove that 
contention. Others equally well situated to 
make such calculations believe the contrary. 

It is an abuse of the word "appeasement’* 
to apply it to an unwililngnesB to bomb troop 
concentration points in Manchuria so long as 
the Oommunlsts do not use their air or sub¬ 
marine power against U. N. forces in Korea. 
Who can say how many livee have been saved 
by such limitation of bostUitles? Who can 
say how many would be expended by our 
deliberate enlargement of hostilities? Who 
can say whether prospects for a negotiated 
peace are enhanced or diminished by such a 
p(Hlcy? 

J» it '‘appeasement’* If we do not immedi¬ 
ately set a blockade of Chlneee ports? Is 
it "appeaMment’’ if we do not facilitate an 
invasion of continental China from Formosa 
which many experts at least as well ac¬ 
quainted with China as MacArthur believe 
could not succeed without large-scale Amer¬ 
ican participation? 

The real test, as the New York Times points 
out. is the effecUvenese of given measures. 
"Will they, if taken, actually shorten the war 
In Korea? Or wiU they broaden and prolong 
the war by bringing Bueala <^nly into the 
fighting? Will they alienate tw from our 
allies in other parts of the world? And. If so. 
will they cost us more than they will profit 
us? These queetloos involve deep political 
and military Judgments. It is not 'appease¬ 
ment' to choose the area in which we wish, 
Ilf n e c es s a r y, to employ our maximum mili¬ 
tary effort," 

> Under questioning by Senators last week 
MacArthur indicated that he had not taken 
very much accoxmt of the global aspects of 
the problem of surviving in freedom in ad- 
waneing bis proposals for victory in the Far 
But. The Freaident. the State and the De- 
fenw Depertinents haTe given careful con¬ 
sideration to glpbiJ aqieots In deciding what 
should and should not be attempted in Ko¬ 
rea so long as the enemy does not enlarge 
the hostilities. 
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Beforo abandoning thoM oartfully formu« 
lated poUclM for ICacArtbur’s poUctot tha 
Nation fhould at laaat weigh oarafully what 
others think It standi to lose u well at what 
MacArthur thinks It stands to gain. 

And, as Is pointed out elsewhere on this 
page, we had better be prepared to go It alone 
It we abandon the eolleotlve approach to se¬ 
curity and elect to seek security by MacAr- 
thur’s methods. 


An AwdcoiiBg America 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

or ,inEw HABiraBni 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
which I received on April 27 from Mr. 
Lloyd Osborn Coulter, of FitzwilUam 
Depot. N. H. It is an unusually pene¬ 
trating analysis of the situation which 
confronts America. He has given me 
permission to make his views available 
to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

PrrzwiiLiAM Depot, N. H., AprU 25,1951. 
Senator Styles Bridges. 

United States Senate. 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: There comes a time in 
the life of every citizen when he is Impelled 
to write pro bono publico to his Senator. In 
my case it Is a sort of emotional prophylaxis 
which may well prevent apoplexy or assault 
with intent to Inflict bodily harm on the 
nearest Democrat. 

Since opinions are likely to be mere in¬ 
tellectual accidents If reached outside of ex¬ 
perience, I will explain my right to mine In a 
sentence or two at the end of this letter. 
But first, the proposition I wish to put to 
you. 

The American people have one right which 
transcends all others—to achieve their own 
destiny. The great debate is really whether 
that right should be thwarted, perverted, and 
abandoned. 

The stiff breeze stirred up by the Kefauver 
hearings and the hurricane sowed by the 
MacArthur firing are clearly and simply pro¬ 
tests by an awakened electorate against the 
cynical, wasteful, and morally atrophied do¬ 
mestic administration, on the one hand, and 
its stubborn "Wrong Way Corrigan” foreign 
flight, on the other. 

Since we have survived, and will survive, 
worse corruption than the posthumous Pen- 
dergast rash of deep-freezes, mink coats, RFC 
loans, and municipal party roots fertilized by 
the Mafia, we can leave this domestic problem 
to be dealt with by the evolution of public 
conscience. Our foreign orientation is tha 
graver problem; immediate and critical. 

The governments of Europe—and I am not 
speaking of the refugees from its political, 
economic, and social system who pioneered 
and developed this country—^have looked 
upon this country as a milch cow from 1492 
to 1951. The earliest came for gold and sil¬ 
ver and the later for colonial trade. All 
ruthlessly exploited the natives, Indians or 
colonists, and quarreled with each other over 
the spoils until the founding fathers, led by 
Washington, Bolivar, and the resolute rest 
threw them out. 


Until the discovery of America, Europe 
fRoed east whence i. trickle of wealth seepkl 
into the coffers of Its feudal bandit-rulers 
and a small class of dty bankers and msr- 
chants, without touching the calloused 
palms of the peasants. England was a negli¬ 
gible Island of six or el^t million sheepherd- 
ers whose royal treasurer sat on a sack of 
wool. After Columbus, when the galleons. ^ 
heavy with American plunder, rolled to Ibe- i 
rla, Drake and his sucoessors changed all that. ^ 
Ftom that time forward American wealth, 
directly or Indirectly, voluntarily or reluc¬ 
tantly, underwrote the development of Eu¬ 
ropean nationalism, mercantilism, and Im¬ 
perialism and financed all of its major wars 
from that of the Spanish Succession to World 
War n. 

Our founders recognized the venality and 
chronic quarrelsomeness of Europe and 
counseled against all entangling alliances 
with It. Monroe and others, down to Wilson, 
held the course. The American people, trus¬ 
tees of a great new concept of freedom and 
Justice and humanity, faced westward and 
carried the banner of western civilization to 
the Pacific and beyond assimilating Louisi¬ 
ana. California, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Phil¬ 
ippines by purchase or easy conquest from 
their European masters In the process. No¬ 
where have we been guilty of predatory co¬ 
lonialism. After removing the senile clutch 
of Spain from Cuoa and the Philippines we 
contributed hsavlly to their sanitation, edu¬ 
cation. and economy and voluntarily with¬ 
drew. After the Boxer Rebellion we alone, of 
the nations involved, exacted no extraterri¬ 
torial grants or concessions. We canceled 
most of the reparations debt after World War 
I. and plowed back Into Germany and Aus¬ 
tria In the way of public and private loans 
more than the undefaulted tithe we col¬ 
lected. Through the Red Cross and the Hoo¬ 
ver Commission we fed and clothed them 
and, unlike our allies, divided no territorial 
spoils. 

After the last war In which victory was 
purchased with American blood and Ameri¬ 
can resources, we undertook to rehabilitate 
our late enemies and support our late al¬ 
lies through a thousand private and public 
methods ranging from United Polish Belief 
to CARE and the European recovery program. 
All this while we were being hypnotized Into 
underwriting a new Imperialism and a new 
war In the making at Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam. 

Never In history have any people contrib¬ 
uted so much of their substance to avert 
famine, disease, and disaster everywhere In 
the world as the Americans. Never has a 
people dealt so fairly with their neighbors or 
so generously and constructively with their 
foes. Yet we have won no solid friendship, 
no deep respect In Europe. That Is, of 
course, except as a source of profit to her 
traders and a prop to her wobbly govern¬ 
ments. always threatened with some new 
conqueror. Nine out of ten Europeans, In¬ 
cluding the British, secretly resent and 
despise us as a nation, though they may 
like some of us well enough as Individuals. 
They suspect our motives and Impugn our 
methods except where these parallel their 
own Immediate and selfish interests. They 
will even use our tax dollars and the prod¬ 
ucts of our Industry to trade with, and ap¬ 
pease, the common foe, as the British are 
doing with the Chinese Communists In Hong 
Bhng and Singapore and with steel ship¬ 
ments to Russia, while they demand that 
our first line of defense shall be their bank¬ 
rupt homelands, not the area where we are 
already engaged In a llfe-and-death shooting 
war with communism. 

You would think that alter Churchill (aa 
his memoirs all but brag) and Stalin had 
conned us Into practically turning our back 
on the Pacific enemy who had attacked us 
in 1941 and. for the next 2 years throwing 


most of our weight against the European 
enemy who had attacked than, we would 
be m(»re than a little erltloal of their blan¬ 
dishments. But Truman and Aoheson seem 
to be even more easily hypnotlaed than 
Roosevelt and Hull. 

One man—^MacArthur—has had the cour¬ 
age to try and restore the American people 
to their destiny; to turn their backs on 
Europe and to continue to march toward 
the Orient where now the crucial battle 
against the Communist despotlam la being 
waged and where a great and new civiliza¬ 
tion Is stirring and with our help and 
friendship will arise. Lattlmore, Hiss, the 
Amerasla cabal, the eastern bankers, and 
the Groton tradition abetted by the lobby¬ 
ing of Washington's European embassies 
have hog-tled Aeheson and the blg-clty for¬ 
eign language vote has subverted Truman 
and a lot of the northern Democrats. But 
there are encouraging signs that the Ameri¬ 
can people may, through the great debate, 
once more become the arbiters of their own 
destiny rather than go broke trying to re¬ 
vive Europe’s. 

I hope and believe that you will support 
our Government’s return to sanity with all 
means at your disposal. You could render 
our country no greater service, 
k Yours sincerely. 

[ L. O. Coulter. 

P. 8.-—Oh yes; about my bona fides: I 
fought with the French, British, and Amer¬ 
icans in World War I. spent 13 years in 
France. Germany, north Africa, and England 
between 1921 and 1936. Though not a Son 
of the American Revolution my grandpappy 
was one of Sherman’s Bummers. 

L. O. C. 

Twentieth Annntl AmerknniiAtioB Dtf 
Celebration in Jertey City 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

or NEW JERSEY 

^ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

i Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago 
Capt. Clinton E. Fisk Post, No. 132, VFW,' 
Initiated Americanization Day in Jersey 
City, N. J. Ever since 1931 it has con¬ 
tinued to sponsor and support the 
Americanization Day celebration in 
that city. From small beginnings, the 
celebration has grown to be one of the 
largest and most inspiring of its kind in 
the United States. 

On Sunday. April 29, under sunny 
skies, 30,000 people, most of them vet¬ 
erans of wars of the United States, mem¬ 
bers of various veterans’ organizations 
, and their ladles’ auxiliaries, marched 
before tens of thousands of others who 
gathered along the route for the purpose 
of witnessing the stirring parade. 

The reviewing stand was. as usual, lo¬ 
cated in Pershing Field, where the pa¬ 
rade terminated. 

Prior to the arrival of the marchers at 
Pershing Field, a speaking program was 
carried on and poncluded. The speak¬ 
ers, who addressed the thousands as¬ 
sembled before the stand in Pershing 
Field, included Hon. John V. Kenny, 
mayor of Jersey City; Hon. William 
Flanagan, deputy mayor of Jersey dty; 
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Hon. Aleian^ F. Ormsby, former com^ 
mon pleas Judce and past natkmal com¬ 
mandant MSrine Corps League; Com¬ 
mander Rasmnond Clyons, Hudson Coun¬ 
ty American Legion. Department of New 
Jersey; Rev. Phillip B. Dobson, 8. J.. 
director. St. Peter’s College of Industrial 
Relations; **8mokey*’ Graves, supreme 
commander. MlUta^ Order of Cooties; 
Mrs. Florence Stark, past national presi¬ 
dent of VFW Au xiliar y; Mrs. Carrie 
Brady, president. VFW Auxiliary, De¬ 
partment of New Jersey, and myself. 
The principal speech of the day was de¬ 
livered by the honored guest. Charles C. 
Ralls, national commander in chief of 
VFW of the United States. 

Quests included Admiral Leland P. 
Lovett. U6N. retired; MaJ. Oen. I. V. 
White, chief of staff of First Army; 
Capt. T. S. Dunston Conde, USNR; and 
Hon. Alfred D. Sieminski. Representa¬ 
tive of the Thirteenth District of New 
Jersey. 

The general chairman of the great 
celebration who has served in the same 
capacity for many years was Mr. 
George A. Thornton, Sr., of the Clinton 
E. Fisk Post. The grand marshal was 
Commander August Hanniball. Jr.. De¬ 
partment of New Jersey, VFW of the 
United States. Among the aides of the 
grand marshal were Capt. Francis X. 
Burke; Lt. Stephen R. Gregg; Sgt. 
John W. Meagher and Sgt. Nicholas 
Oresko, all wearers of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. The parade chairman 
was Donald D. Kemp. Sr.; Angelo ’Tat** 
Menendez, past commander of Fisk Post 
and public relations director for the 
parade, was master of ceremonies at the 
reviewing stand announcing the arrival 
of and identifying each unit of the pa¬ 
rade as it passed the stand. 

The audience was held in rapt atten¬ 
tion during the splendid address of 
Commander in Chief Charles C. Ralls, 
which is appended herewith: 

AnnesB bt Commandib xk Cbist Chablib C. 

Rallb, Jeuet Cxtt. N. J., Buiibat. Apbzx. 

29, 1951 

This Afternoon 1b the VFWS flneat hour. 
The manunoth parade today, under the spon- 
Borahlp of Captain Clinton E. Flak Poet, No. 
182. of the Veterana of Foreign Wan, la the 
culmination of a patriotic ideal—the perfect 
expreaaion of true loyalty to our Nation and 
our flag. It ia the twentieth annual Ameri- 
canlaation Day celebration in Jersey City. 

The members of Captain Clinton E. Fisk 
Post and all VFW memben in this outstand¬ 
ing city can be Justly proud of their patri¬ 
otic contribution to this historic obee rvance. 
As commander in chifiF of the VFW, I can 
assure them that their comradea throughout 
the country recognlae and appreciate the 
importance of Americaniaation Day. As a 
privileged spectator at this year's observance 
in Jersey City, 1 can testify to the esteem 
and admiration which they have earned for 
.the Veterans of Foreign Wars among their 
fellow dtlcens. 

The Americanis m pro gram established 20 
years ago by the VFW in Jersey City as a 
simple, practical demcmstration of loyalty 
to the ideals which are the foundation and 
strength of our country has developed into 
a national loyalty-day cetsinration. Proof 
of the inspiring character of this program— 
if such be needed—is recdrded for bistcnr in 
the appearance yesterday of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur on the r^rlewing 
stand for the loyalty parade in New York 
City. This was a tremendous tribute to the 
farsighted, unselfish determination of VFW 


members In Jersey City during the past 20 
yean to acclaim publicly their proud heritage 
aa AmericAns. 

It is encoiiraglng and gratifying that this 
demonstration of sincere devotion to our 
Nation and the freedoms it offers which be¬ 
gan as a local ceremony here has now been 
accepted by all of our eitlaens. At the same 
thne, the xuwd for such a public rededication 
of faith in oUr Na^on, our form of govern¬ 
ment, and our fellow citieena has never been 
greater. 

In this period of national crisis, loyalty 
should above all else mean unity. The Vet¬ 
erans of Foreign Wars established Loyalty 
Day as a visible of opposing Coinmu- 

nlst May Day demonstrations. We wanted 
to show that a free people are Just as willing 
to stand up and be counted as the subver¬ 
sive force of communism and its fellow trav¬ 
eler elements. We wanted to prove that 
Americanism and loyalty to oxxr Nation and 
our flag are more than an Ideal. They are 
a living reality that gives strength to our 
Nation and courage to our people. 

This year, however, moral strength and 
physical courage to meet and repulse the 
naked assault of Communist mllita^ aggres¬ 
sion are not enough. For the war in Korea 
has produced a bs^rodtiet of dissension that 
threatens the security our Nation. The 
singleness of purpose and determination 
that characterised otxr national defense pro¬ 
gram after the outbreak of hostilities in Ko¬ 
rea has been shattered by the of 

General BCacArthur. America has been split 
into two foreign-policy camps. The division 
of our people is one of the most serious in 
the history of our country because it trans¬ 
cends the nonnal. necessary two-party poUt- 
Ical system. It has solldlfled the seemingly 
all-out convictions of patriotic Americans 
who sincerely believe that their conflicting 
courses of action are each best designed to 
protect the security of our Nation. 

Loyalty does not mean the blind, unques¬ 
tioned acceptonce of a pollUoal pbUoeophy. 
It does demand that we stop acting as marti¬ 
nets eontrolled by Irrational, unintelligent 
emotlonallam. Loyalty this year must Im¬ 
ply hard-headed intelligence and patience. 

Americana pride themselves on being the 
world’s foremast realists in the field of busi¬ 
ness. We're giants of indus^ and Infants 
in international relations. Whether we like 
it or not, the United States is the leader of 
the freedom-loving people and d w noora t lo 
nations of tbe world. We must point the 
v^y toward freedom, prosperity, and peace. 
But we can't do the Job atone. 

I don't think there is any question of tbe 
loyalty at Amerimns In our life and death 
struggle against the godless forces of bar- 
baric communism. AU of us recognlae the 
threat to our own democratic way of life 
which this tyrannical force poses. All at us 
are determined to defend our freedoms 
against aggression. But the fight can be 
lost while we battle among ourselves as to 
tbe best means of guarant^ng the security 
of our Nation. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars does not 
expect that the serious military and inter¬ 
national poiloy diftorenoes represented by 
FresideUt T^unum and General MacArthur 
will be immediately reconciled. We do not 
ask that the basic conflicts be forgotten. 
But we do demand that tbs American peo¬ 
ple, through their elected representatives 
In Ckmgress. stop viewing these differenoes 
in terms of political expedienoy. and evaluate 
the conflicting policies with only one com¬ 
mon thotight in mind; the security of our 
beloved country. 

At this very moment your comrades and 
mins are fighting and dying in Korea in an 
heroie defense against the most savage Com¬ 
munist onslauglit of the entire war. Their 
actions will be recorded In hlst^ as the 
most Inspiring expression of loyalty, the 
most perfect exan^e of Americanism. To 
them, however, this afternoon’s parade and 


Other loyalty dambnstrattons throughout tha 
country thla week ebd WUl aeem a hottow 
mockery uhleaa th^ cgh help bring from 
diviaion ang chaoa the unity and direeuon 
which our Nation So dasperataly needs. 

For 20 years the members of Capt. Clinton 
K Flak Post and other Veterans of Foreign 
Wars peats la Jaraay City hays led the way 
in proving to their feUow citisens and to the 
rest of the world that Americanism is an 
unselfish, intensely practical way of life. 
They have demonstrate<i fay aoUona that re¬ 
gardless of race, color, creed, or political 
beliefs A m e rlo a n s ans united in thair love of 
our country, loyalty to our Government, 
and gratttuda lor the bleseings of freedom 
we all enjoy. 


000 members of tha VMerans cf Formgn Wars 
look to their comrades in Jersey City for 
inspiration and guldaaee in this hour of na¬ 
tional crista. We have always been strength¬ 
ened and inspired by the resurgence of patri¬ 
otism that follows your Americaniaation Day 
oalebratton. Today we aeek firom thla ob- 
aervanoa a rebirth of faith in tbe inherent 
intelligence, courage, and determination of 
our people—a return of confidence in tbe 
wilUngness of our elected Government leaden 
to put aelde personal, politleal differences, 
and to work for tbe common objecUve of ade¬ 
quate national securlW- 

^ easentlal objective cannot be achieved 
within the Federal Government if the Ameri¬ 
can people continue to isolate themselves in 
a vacuum of penonal opinion refuse to 
study and understand alneere oonfllctlng 
vtawa of their feUow cltlaens. A bipartisan 
foreign policy is the byproduct of leglalatlve 
give Md take. But it is dbrsotly dependent 
on the unselfish, objsctlvs and sx- 

presslons of each American. A truly effective 
national dafenae program ta predicatad on the 
WilUngness of our clttaens to suffer the in¬ 
conveniences and aaorificea which wiU be de¬ 
manded for tbe welfare of all our people. 

Loyalty to your NaUon ta like loyalty to 
your closest friend. It does not ahriwir or 
falter In adversity. It ta unyielding and un¬ 
questioning. This anslogy ta entirely proper 
today, I think, in view of tbe fair-weather 
attitude of many Americana concerning our 
mUitary, economic, and pollUcal interna¬ 
tional operations. 

^t June oongreaatonal leaders, veteran 
xnd civic organtaauon nfflrlaTn^ Indeed vir¬ 
tually all responsible individuals in Amer¬ 
ica—haUed the action of President Trxunan 
in sending United States forces to tbe de- 
fexxse of Korea. Today many of these same 
fm^tful individuals are 
Resident had no constitutional authority to 
effe^thta action and are even urging that 
^ertean forces pull out of Korea. Con- 
fuBlOQ and conflict. If permitted to continue, 
may also Jeopardise the North Atlantic Pact! 
our economic-assistance program, and other 
aspects of our total military, political, and 
economic fight against Communist - 
Sion. 


all of these programs are Infallible, that 
eoMt^ an absolute guaranty of the se¬ 
curity of our Nation, or the preservation of 
peim. However, I would point out that the 
Nor th Atlantic Pact, the military asslstanoe 
propram, and BCA were approved by a ma¬ 
jority of our tiectMl representatives, that 
they constitute the official policy of our Qov- 
ermnent. that they need and deeerve our' 
loyal support. i 


The Veterana of Foirelgn Wars la humbly 
proud of the opportunity it has had to apon- 
scrsuch Inspbing loyalty programs as the' 
twentieth annuM Americaniaation Day cele¬ 
bration here in Jersey City. We ere sincerely 
grateful to the thousands of patrioUe Amer- 
legns who unselfishly partt^tsd in this 
program. This example of complete, un¬ 
hesitating cooperation for a ooonmon ideal 


can be prophetic. It provee that Americans 
are united in their love of our country. 
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Z pray that this bond of unity can be forged 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
land as a lifeline to which each of us can 
turn when the emotional, political storm of 
confusion and conlUct. of indecision and 
hostility threatens to engulf us. 

Americanisation Day 1061 can be a turning 
point in our Nation’s history. At the very 
least It can remind us that we are first and 
always Americans—>and incidentally Demo¬ 
crats at Bepubllcans, Internationalists, or 
isolationists. If the Veterans of Foreign 
wars can accomplish this essential objective, 
then our highest purpose will have been 
achieved. For we desire only to Instill in 
the hearts of all Americans a deep, abiding 
devotion to their Nation, respect for their 
Government, and faith in their fellow man. 

We are confident that if these ideals pre¬ 
vail. the future of America as a free Nation 
under God will be secure. 


Whaft An Appeaier? 

SiXTKNSlON OP REliiCARKS 

' HON. AUGUStTnE B. KELLEY 

or pnmsTLVANiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

! Wednesday, May 9,1951 

r Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post 
of Mays, 1951: 

What’s Ah Appbaskb? 

Heard all too frequently in these troubled 
: times Is the epithet “appeaser” hurled bit¬ 
terly In the heat of the great debate, and In 
its very bitterness giving a new and scornful 
meaning to the word. 

' The scornful meaning stems from the 
pathetic efforts made by British and French 
statesmen to gain time In which to rearm 
their countries to meet the belligerent 
threats of a dictatorship. The word was then 
twisted to mean indulgence In abject con¬ 
ciliation which proved ineffective and only 
served to sacrifice and betray the Interests 
of other and weaker nations. 

It may be found profitable if unpleasant 
for every good and patriotic American, re¬ 
gardless of their convictions or snap judg¬ 
ments, to practice complete self-appraisal 
and make an honest confession of principles 
and viewpoints. Most Important Is the pri¬ 
mary concern of approaching the Mac- 
Arthur controversy with an open mind. 

; These are the questions: Are the American 
people prepared to carry through the ex¬ 
traordinary sacrifices in men and money 
they know we mtxst make if we become in¬ 
volved now in an all-out war? If they are 
so prepared to jump Into an all-out war in 
Asia do they feel that their efforts should 
be redoubled If the Soviet attack is launched 
against Europe as well as Asia? 

Do they believe that the United States 
should “go it alone” In Asia if the other 
members of United Nations decline to share 
In a tougher American policy? Do they be¬ 
lieve that Red China is acting on its own 
Initiative or that the Soviet Union is direct¬ 
ing the campaign In the Far East? 

Alternatively, do they believe that aerial 
reconnaissance of Manchuria and China, 
economic blockade of Red China, assistance 
to enable Chiang Kai-shek to invade the 
Chinese mainland, and an ultimatum to the 
Chinese Reds will not involve us in an all- 
out war In Asia, or that, if these measures 
do bring on an all-out war we can still emerge 
victorious? 

‘ On the other hand, do they believe that 
while the ebb and flow of battle near the 


thirty-eighth parallel gains time for the na¬ 
tion to rearm and for Europe to rearm, that 
national policy should be bent to delay in¬ 
volvement in a total war effort? 

Remember that all these considerations 
have been propounded and positive opinions 
given by men who are taking xmyielding 
stands on both sides of the controversy. 
Remember that the Individual citizen will be 
committed to either moral bankruptcy or to 
a supreme war effort on a scale undreamed 
of If the wrong answers are given. Remem¬ 
ber that all the men of high rank involved 
in this controversy are patriotic Americans 
whose convictions have the motivation of 
doing what they believe best for our country, 
and that 11 extreme peril faced the Nation 
they would discard their private ambitions 
to serve their coimtry as best they can. 

And now—finally—the definition of ap¬ 
peaser will take on yet another meaning, 
that of one too cowardly to undertake to do 
the right thing for this Nation because it 
involves sacrifices of one kind or another. 
It is the individual citizen who must decide 
what is an appeaser. 


A Letter From Your Congrestmtn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WIUIAMJ. GREEN, JR. 

or PEHHSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. OREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ORD, I include the following newspaper 
column written by me: 

[From the Ford Gazette and Frankford 
Dispatch of May 4, 1951] 

A Lbttxr FboM Youx Oonobissmah. William 
J. OaiXH, Jx. 

No mere Congressman, serving by your 
say-so and returnable at your will every 2 
years, can assume a superior air even if he 
could. But all the MacArthur to-do shows 
a large segment of your America and mine 
on an emotional binge that had better burn 
out or else. Or else we can scrap the mili¬ 
tary judgments of men like Generals Mar¬ 
shall, Bradley, and Eisenhower, whose deci¬ 
sions really did far more to achieve victory 
in World War II than did those of the mili¬ 
tary figure who has recently been taking the 
bows. Meantime we hear there will be a 
searching through Into Yalta and past. 
Again FDR Is being disinterred. In the mad 
thirst for power, it is forgotten that Mus¬ 
solini and Hitler ever strode the peacock path 
of history's stage. 

It does not matter Uxat MacArthur alone 
of the top brass has always had an eye on 
political possibilities. At this crossroads of 
civilization It Is not of great concern which 
political party and certainly not which can¬ 
didate wins what election. In this field day 
of politics we can jolly well debate ourselves 
out of existence. MacArthur Is not worth 
that. Let us parade him and forget him as 
the man who made the problems of good 
people like Generals Marshall. Elsenhower, 
and Bradley infinitely more difficult as be 
concluded his military career. If you do not 
believe there Is a lot of screwball thinking 
In this emotional binge, get a load of the 
opinions of some people that the speech Mao- 
Arthur made before Ckmgress was “epoch 
making, finest In our time,” etc. No political 
flgufe could get away with the blatant 
baloney which concluded his speech. It was 
about his West Point days and the then 
current barrack-room ballad. An Old Soldier 


Never Dies; He Just Fades Away—“so I will 
Just fade away,” said the general, as though 
he were the soul of humility. He just fades 
away to the accompaniment of the joint 
meeting of Congress and endless luncheons 
in his honor, together with parades and miles 
of ticker tape. This gave the emotional 
drunk just the comedy relief it required for 
many of us. 

Now, let us get a lot of first things first, 
including the American tradition that we do 
not want any general pushing around our 
civil authorities. Meantime we must face 
the fact that the war potential of Europe 
and its steel plants are more Important than 
Asia; also, that the aging general has been 
cooped up on an island to a degree where 
he did not even get arotmd Japan and left 
headquarters only for a few visits to the Ko- 
rean sector. Whatever his worth in Wmld 
War I, we have a brand-new military crisis 
coming up and a lot of responsible people do 
not believe the MacArthur policy should di¬ 
rect our operations in it. Now, let us rid 
ourselves of this hang-over and get back to 
work. Until we face the problem of our sur¬ 
vival realistically, we are not entitled to the 
foolishness which recently took place. 

Cordially, your Congressman, 

WlLUAM J. GxxxH, Jr. 

(Editox’s Notz.— Congressman Gxubn ex- 
presses his own views, which are not neces¬ 
sarily those of this paper.) 


MacArthnr's Opimons 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 

or PXNHBTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post of 
May 7, 1951: 

MacAxthux’s OnmoNs 

Although the evidence is incomplete in 
the case presented by General of the Armies 
Douglas MacArthur, his main theme is de¬ 
veloped and is subject to valid criticism. 
The thoughtful citizen is left with a distinct 
sense of unease and a feeling that the dis¬ 
tinguished general has not produced the 
facts to back up what he believes to be best 
in our present situation and strength for the 
Nation. 

His seven main contentions, although af¬ 
firmed with sincerity and obvious ability, 
are in conflict and assailable as opinions or 
theories not supported by solid and Irrefut¬ 
able facts. He has repeatedly said that he 
was a theater commander, concerned with 
direction of operations in this theater and 
not well enough Informed on global and in¬ 
ternational affairs to give an opinion. 

He finds the stalemate In Korea intolerable 
and advocates steps to hurl the Red Chinese 
forces out of Korea, but he argues that such 
steps would not impel the Soviet Union to 
take an active part in the struggle and pre¬ 
cipitate world war III. In his view the 
enemy is not the Soviet Union, but commu¬ 
nism all over the world. 

Even over our allies' objections the United 
States should go ahead with his proposed 
plan for dealing with Bed China, the gen¬ 
eral says, and, in his own defense says that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered an iden¬ 
tical plan early this year. Finally, he says 
he has the right to go over the heads of his 
superiors and take his case directly to the 
American people. 
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To these eonelusions and opinions he has 
every right—Irat the troulfled cltlsenry, look¬ 
ing for ahsolute and convincing facts do not 
find In hla brlUiant arguments, his master¬ 
ful duelling with words in the Senate hear¬ 
ings or his conclusionB. the conviction they 
must have if the MacArthur views are to pre¬ 
vail. 

While disavowing expertness in global 
strategy be has undertaken to give global 
advice. Re has offered no convincing proof 
that the Soviet Union would not attack and 
launch us Into world war m. Indeed, bis 
opinion does not seem to Justify even the 
taking of even a calculated risk. Many won¬ 
der. as well, at his statement that the Soviet 
Union Is not the enemy, but that world com¬ 
munism Is the foe. The two seem to be syn- 
onjrmous to the average citisen. 

Oolng It alone and Ignoring the views of 
our allies may very well achieve what the 
Soviet Union has been striving for aU 
along—splitting the United States away 
from Its Western European allies. Obvious¬ 
ly the Joint Chiefs of Staff, weighing all the 
poeslbUltles on a global scale, have consid¬ 
ered a variety of plans in the past, but It is 
also obvious that the kind of Improviaed 
military planning which our unpreparedness 
has made necessary cannot be welded to 
any particular plan tmtll we are strong 
enough to plan for victory. 

As to going over the heads of his superi¬ 
ors even the doughty general has admitted 
that President Truman had the right to re¬ 
lieve him of his duUes. Moreover, be is too 
much the professional soldier to come our 
flatly in opposition to the chains of com¬ 
mand without which there can be no dis¬ 
cipline. General MacArthur seems to have 
accepted in hla own mind that In taking his 
case to the people he had destroyed his use- 
fulneM to the Nation as a military com¬ 
mander, and now undertakes to persuade the 
Nation out of patriotism that we are em¬ 
barked on the wrong course. 

^ The tragic consequences of this rift in 
public opinion and solidarity of effort Is yet 
to be reckoned. 


Lying Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. CLARE L HOFFMAN 

or incmoAH 

IN TBB BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the following came to my desk 
just as I was coming over to the House. 
Drew Pearson seems to be running true 
to form, still venting his spite. 

The release follows: 

[Special bUUettn, eouthem California Re¬ 
publican women. Lot Angeles. Calif. 1 . 

LXT*s Kner trx Rbcobd Stbaxobt 

"Herbert Hoover eupports Earl Warren,** 
says Drew Pearson, but what does Herbert 
Hoover say to southern California Republi¬ 
can women? 

Drew Pearson, long noted for his pecu¬ 
liar Interest In California politics and j^itl- 
cal figures, particularly in Republicans, has 
done it again. 

In bis column, published locally on April 
30, Drew Pearson first devotea a couple of 
paragraphs to describing hla version of Re¬ 
publican leaders playing hlde-and-aeCk with 
Qen. Douglas MacArthur through the corri¬ 
dors and telephone bootha of tha Waldorf- 
Astoria. iiut. according to Pearson, tha 
only Republican who "caught up" with the 
general was Herbert Hoover. 


And. says Pearson, this Is what Herbert 
Hoover seriously whispered Into the ear of 
MacArthur: **Are you Interested in poUtlea. 
General?" And BlacArthur. says Pearson, 
told our ex-President: 'Ifo." 

Now, quoting directly from the Pearson 
column: 

*Hoover then gave MacArthur his own 
Ideas about the RepubUoan candidate for 
the Presidency In 1959 and went all out for 
Gov. Earl Warren, of California. Hoover un¬ 
hesitatingly described Warren as the hast 
qualified man on the entire GOP horiaon. 
Not given much to enthusiasm, Boovsr al¬ 
most waxed enthusiastic shout Governor 
Warren." 

Pearson then adds a postscript to this 
astonishing new twist to the old "smoke- 
filled hotel room" type of Presidential nom¬ 
ination by pointing out the fact that tha 
California Governor will he remembered by 
the voters as having *'run" on the Dewey 
ticket back In 1948, and **that he (Earl 
Warren) haa been almost as popular with 
the Democrats as with the R^uhUcans In 
California." 

Then came the partlng-and-typlcal "Pear¬ 
son" touch. He said: "and unlike Tatt. 
he (meaning Earl Warren) would probably 
get some labor backing In a natl<mal elec¬ 
tion." Well. 

We southern California Republican women 
don’t bellBve all we rmd. or In these days, 
even aee or hear, and especially not Drew 
Pearson’s reporting, so we did the logical 
thing and sent a wire to the cOoo of Herbert 
Hoover. The reply speaks for Itself. 

"Mat 2. 1951. 

*‘SoUTKIitN CALORMUrXA RXFDBtlCAir WOltXM: 

"I have your Inquiry as to some statement 
of Drew Pearson that Mr. Hoover Is support¬ 
ing a particular man for Prasldent. Ux, 
Hoover haa taken no part In such polities 
for some years and Obviously any statement 
of this kind Is untrue. Mr. Hoover does not 
believe this source should be credited by 
anybody. 

"Bixifzcx MaLLxa, 
"Secretory to Mr. Hoover,** 

Here you see a dramatic and very personal 
example of the vicious tactics of a certain 
school of reporters and radio commentators 
who thus diabolically contrive to confuse 
and mislead the unaware and uninformed 
Republicans among us by sly innuendoes, 
half truths, and implied guilt by aaeoclatlozu 

Here you see In vivid action this tectfmique 
which has been. Is. and wlU continue to be 
used In attacks upon the honorable men— 
the real American statesmen of our Nation. 
The one who has been with us, patient, wise, 
givlqg bis beloved Nation and his party wall- 
considered advice when called tqmn to co\m- 
sel or to serve, and the one who also has been 
with \is, fighting In the United States Sen¬ 
ate—sometimes almost alone—for the pres¬ 
ervation of each and every truly American 
and Republican Par^ principle and Idaal, 
and the other who has Just come back home 
to us after years spent in honorable and 
gallant service in the military force of Amer¬ 
ica and lit the administrative odBee which 
he handled and conducted so well that be 
left a once-enemy nation In tears at his 
departure. 


Gfistrtl MficAitkar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WHXIAiTj. green, JfL 

or na a m n u xMKUk. \ 

INTBIBODBEOPIIIEFEISENTATXVIS ' 
IFetffieftfoff, May $, mi 
Mr, OREBN. Mf. Spetker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 


Ricoas, I include the toliowing article 
from the Mayfair TUnes of April 36. 
1951: 

[From the Mayfair TlmM of AprU 26.19811 
A LMxxaa noM Toua QatKoumtuM, Wsuuk 
J. Gam, Ja. 

Ubet of the prof esalonal sdldlera Z know 
do not vote aatd neither do thalr famines, 
if they live with the officer. In this way they 
hold to the tradition that vre do not want 
a pollUoal Army or Navy. WiUi the former 
co-Smperor of Japan it Is different. Douglas 
MacArthur has always cherished the idea of 
being president. That's what makea hie re¬ 
turn to this country exoeedini^y amusing 
whtn we watch the behavior of those coy 
potential candidates among the Republicans. 
Btassen. the great educator, has been ever 
voluble on all poulble occasions end exm- 
cerning everything. But he maintains a si¬ 
lence about MacArthur on television and 
Just smiles a rather sickly smile through his 
well-known teeth. Dewey suddosly needs 
a rest in Bermuda and Tsrr. whoae getaway 
is not so essily accomplished. Is a match for 
the FBI in his elusiveness. Only Jot Msanw. 
who has no Presidential ambitions. Is left 
to stage-manage the appearance. 

Somewhere along the line X hope to ask 
questions In the Armed Services Ck>mmlttee of 
the House, of which I am a member. Among 
these queries would be the following: V9hy 
was It BO aasy to follow a directive to gas- 
bomb veterans, their wives and children at 
Anacoetia Flats upon order of Fresidmit Her¬ 
bert Hoover or Secretary of War Patrick Hur¬ 
ley, and yet ao difficult to follow Pentagon 
orders? What would you have done to a 
subordinate when you were Chief of Staff if 
be violated or ignored the spirit of one of 
your orders? 

When you were flown out of the Philippines 
and you said "I will he back." Your walking 
through the surf at Leyte was front page In 
every newspaper In the world. Is it not true 
that you had practically nothing to do about 
paving the way for yovur return? Z would 
like you to say It because a lot of Americans 
do not properly realise Admirals Nimlts and 
Halsey, the Marine Oorpe in its capturing of 
key Islands, and Hap Arnold’s Air Force ao- 
compUsbed the Job for which you took the 
bows. Admit it openly so that Inrave and 
competent leaders, living and dead, can at 
long last receive a credit they deserved and 
which you do not. Is it not also true that the 
only reason you received the Japanese sur¬ 
render was that you were senior officer in the 
theater? Are you aware that here, too. emne 
quick thinkers among Americans might get 
the notion that you brought about that sur¬ 
render aboard the mighty Mo, whereas, you 
contributed practically nothing to it? 

What means did you take to keep informed 
on a poselble Blorean situation before it broke 
and do you think that you handled It well? 
What caused you to Issue the boys "home by 
Christmas" statement, and do you reailw it 
has been the moat seriously damaging event 
to the morale of the free world? Ido you 
reallM that If the military situation had not 
been corrected by General Rldgway that 
history could well have recorded you as one 
of the colossal military false alarms of all 
times? As former suporlntendent of the 
Military Academy at West Point, yon were 
once a Mpeoiallst in training young men. 
Why were those poor kids in Japan left so 
untrained that they threw down their arms 
and ran? Was there n-t as much room for 
training in Japan ae in the Academy 
on the Hudson? Ftnally. what makes you 
think you were as qpaUfled 4o Judge the 
relative importanee of the Burc^an and 
; Asiatio theateni to American defenae and that 
, of the firea world as the White Bouse end 
the Pentagon which are constantly getting 
up-to-tha-mlnute news reports and spot 
news? 

These ere esked as Z doff my hat to a great 
_ division commander of World War I. If we 
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could only Judge some men by one inning in* 
•tead of the whole game. 

Cordially, your Congressman. 

William J. Qrein, Jr. 

(Editor's Note.— Congressman Orcin ex¬ 
presses his own views, which are not neces¬ 
sarily those of this paper.) 


Trading With Aggreitor Nations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 

or PENNBTLVAMIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Wedne&Aay, May 9,1951 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, 72 Republican Congressmen 
Joined in a letter to W. Averell Harrl- 
man, special assistant to the President 
on foreign affaii’s. The letter sought 
answers to questions in connection with 
the United States and members of the 
United Nations continuing to trade and 
do business with aggressor nations and 
their supporters. The Congressmen also 
inquired if economic sanctions were 
being considered. 

The text of the letter follows: 

July 31, 1960. 

Mr. W. Averell Harriman, 

Special Assistant to the President. 

The White House. Washington. D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harriman: We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress, all are deeply con¬ 
scious of the critical situation that currently 
confronts our country. We are well aware 
of the realities that compelled the adminis¬ 
tration to draw a line and demand that the 
series of aggressive acts that threaten the 
world peace be met with force. 

The United States, and most of the member 
states In the United Nations, are today com¬ 
mitted to repelling an act of aggression that 
seriously threatens the world peace, not 
merely In Korea, but In other sections of 
the world. We have considered, and support 
In principle, the steps recommended for 
mobilizing our country against these con¬ 
tingencies. 

We have noted with a great deal of con¬ 
cern that while we have acted to resist the 
aggression In the case of North Korea, and 
are preparing to resist slmlllar acts of ag¬ 
gression and threats to the world peace In 
other quarters of the world, we still continue 
to trade and do biulness with the "seconds” 
or supporters of these same aggressors or 
potential aggressors. Why? 

Cannot this trading with these countries 
be stopped under existing legislation and au¬ 
thority granted to the President? 

Has the question of economic sanctions 
been considered? 

It Is our feeling that It Is not enough to 
merely offer armed resistance to the aggres¬ 
sion of North Korea and her supporters. We 
suggest that there exists no Justiflcatlon for 
continued trade on a buslness-as-usual basis 
with governments supporting the North 
Koreans. 

Does the President at the moment have 
the authority to apply economic sanctions 
against these countries? 

Will a request for legislation to provide the 
necessary authority be made? 

Has the administration considered sub¬ 
mission to the United Nations of a request 
for economic sanctions against the aggressor, 
future aggressors, and their supporters? The 
United Nations Charter, article 41, specif¬ 
ically authorizes complete or partial Inter¬ 
ruption of economic relations. 


We would greatly appreciate your acknowl¬ 
edgement and reply to this letter and the 
questions contained therein. 

Sincerely, 

Rot O. WooDRurr, Michigan; Charles B. 
Hoeven, Iowa; Ben Ouill, Texas; 
Donald L. Jackson, California; Ken¬ 
neth B. Keatino, New York; Charles 
E. Potter, Michigan; John J. Allen, 
Jr., California; Qlenn R. Davis. Wis¬ 
consin; Rickard M. Nixon, California; 
Walter Norblad, Oregon; Donald W. 
Nicholson, Massachusetts; Ben F. 
Jensen, Iowa; John Phillips, Cali¬ 
fornia; John M. Vorys, Ohio; Thomas 
A. Jenkins, Ohio; Frances P. Bolton, 
Ohio; Merlin Hull, Wisconsin; Wes¬ 
ley A. D'Ewart. Montana; Jack Z. 
Anderson, California; John W. 
Byrnes. Wisconsin; J. Olenn Beall, 
Maryland; Frank A. Barrett, Wyo¬ 
ming; Frank Fellows, Maine; Harold 
C. Haoen, Minnesota; Fred L. Craw- 
roRD, Michigan; Homer D. Anqbll, 
Oregon; Paul W. Shafer, Michigan; 
Hal Holmes, Washington; H. Carl 
Andersen, Minnesota; William S. 
Hill, Colorado; Walter H. Judd, Min¬ 
nesota; Clarence E. Kilburn, New 
York; George A. Dondero, Michigan; 
Henry O. Talle, Iowa; Thor C. Tol- 
LEPSON, Washington; Charles W. 
VuRSELL, Illinois; Charles A. Halleck, 
Indiana; Joseph W. Martin. Jr., Mas¬ 
sachusetts; Clarence J. Brown, Ohio; 
James C. Auchincloss, New Jersey; 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Pennsylvania; 
Clifford B. Hope, Kansas; August H. 
Andresen, Minnesota; Karl Stefan, 
Nebraska; Harris Ellsworth, Oregon; 
Joseph R. Farrington, Hawaii; Leslie 
C. Abends. Illinois; J. Caleb Boggs, 
Delaware; Norris Cotton. New Hamp¬ 
shire; Robert Hals, Maine; Gerald R. 
Ford, Jr.. Michigan; Daniel A. Reed, 
New York; Norris Poulbon, California; 
Lowell Stockman, Oregon; Cecil M. 
Harden, Indiana; Paul Cunningham, 
Iowa; Cliff Clevenger, Ohio; Rus¬ 
sell V. Mack, Washington; Anoier L. 
Goodwin, Massachusetts; John Taoer, 
New York; W. Stxruno Cole, New 
York; Ernest K. Bramblett, Califor¬ 
nia; Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska; Walt 
Horan, Washington; John W. Hesbl- 
ton, Massachusetts; Christian A. 
Herter, Massachusetts; Walter Rishl- 
man. New York; Ralph A. Gamble, 
New York; John B. Bennett, Mich¬ 
igan; Robert F. Rich, Pennsylvania; 
Harold O. Lovre. South Dakota; 
Thomas E. Martin, Iowa. 


Crotf Road in Eternity 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

of 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday. May 9,1951 

. Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Robert L. Lang, Jr., pastor of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Altoona, Pa., 
in his sermon of April 29,1951, provides 
much food for thought in our quest for 
a solution to the problems confronting 
this Nation. 

Reverend Lang’s sermon follows: 

Cross Road zn Etxrnxtt 

It Is time for Americans to come down 
from their comfortable but unreal dream 


world, and to face reality. The text la writ¬ 
ten in the first chapter of James, the twenty- 
second and the twenty-fifth verses: "But be 
ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only, 
deceiving your own selves. Whosoever 
looketh into the perfect law of liberty and 
contlnueth therein, he being not a forgetful 
hearer, but a doer of the work, this man shall 
be blessed In his deed.” 

Several years ago Dr. Charles A. Beard 
coined a number of laws of history. Perhaps 
the truest of them all was this: "Whom the 
gods would destroy, they first make mad with 
power.” There have been numerous exam¬ 
ples of the truth of this law In modern times. 
Napoleon. Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo, all were 
destroyed because of their Intoxication with 
power. But Beard's great law of history ap¬ 
plies not only to individuals. It applies to 
nations, too. I am going to tell you about 
Rome. 

When the city of Rome expanded her 
power. 2400 years ago. to Include the whole 
Italian peninsula, her people believed in and 
practiced the highest ideals of citizenship. 
They were devout in their observance of the 
religion of their day. They were honest, 
morally unimpeachable, noble in their think¬ 
ing. Politics was a thing of highest honor. 
Rome’s star shone like a beacon over a world 
of discouragement and defeatism. And the 
strong assurance and moral strength of 
Rome’s citizens were reflected in Rome’s 
armies, for her soldiers, living up to the high 
ideals of the home folks, were as fine as any 
warriors the ancient world ever knew. 

Those soldiers brought Rome glory, and 
the greatest empire of antiquity, in their 
stalwart strength, resting upon a home base 
of sincere and noble citizens, they added to 
the Roman crown Jewels such as Egypt. 
Carthage. Tunis, Tripoli, Spain, Syria, Judea, 
Galilee, Germany, Gaul, and Britain. Vic¬ 
tory was sweet. Caesar, Pompey, Antony, 
and Brutus returned from battle to receive 
the plaudits of the Roman throngs. Rome 
was strong, and growing stronger every day. 
Ah, yes; but whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad with power. 

And so it was with Rome. Victory and 
power did something to the Roman citizen. 
We see it first In the members of the Roman 
government, who became selfish, and Jealous, 
and corrupt, and crude. But we see it soon 
enough in almost every citizen who tramped 
the Roman pavements. For the wine of na¬ 
tional success and prestige intoxicated the 
soul of the everyday Roman. He neglected 
his gods. He forgot the arts, the good, the 
beautiful, the true. He burled his morals, 
personal, political, and international. He 
became a creature who did only one thing 
well, and that was to live off the bounty of 
the state. His chief delight came to be 
gladiatorial bloodshed. He loved every vice, 
and flaunted every virtue. Mad with power, 
the home base of the Roman armies became 
a great center of private and public corrup¬ 
tion. 

And the Inevitable happened. The spirit 
of Rome’s citizens Invaded her armies. What 
was the use of fighting when no one any 
longer knew or cared what they were fighting 
for? Why obey discipline, when all disci¬ 
pline was dissipated at home? Discontent, 
disheartened because the foundation was cut 
out from under them back home, the Roman 
armies lost their fighting spirit. And so It 
was not long before Attlla, the Hun, the 
scourge of the north from out the steppes of 
Russia, had cut the empire to ribbons, and 
the barbarian Goths had captured, sacked, 
and burned the verycapitol of the Caesars, 
Rome, once the sapphire of antiquity. 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad with power." When the citizens 
of a nation become Intoxicated by the spirit 
of success and invincibility, the days of that 
nation are numbered. 
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Z declare unto you today that it Is time for 
Americans to do some serious thinking. You 
need only read history to see that in America 
history is repeating itself. Only a relatively 
few years ago the representatives of thirteen 
little colonies pledged their lives, their for¬ 
tunes, and their sacred honor to a venture of 
freedom. Because those men and the citi¬ 
zens they represented lived by their sacred 
honor, America became a great Nation. Her 
people were religious. They believed in 
Almighty Qod, and they tried to live it. 
Politics carried a heavy and an accepted re¬ 
sponsibility. Men and women were con¬ 
cerned that their Government carry out their 
own high ideals. The cause of righteousness 
and decency inspired every fighting man 
from Bunker Hill to Iwo Jima. And America 
emerged from the Second World War the 
strongest Nation on the face of the earth. 

In the few years which followed, America 
properly became the warehouse of those 
whom she bad supported In battle. Britain, 
France. Turkey, Greece were able to remain 
free, and some of them able to survive, only 
because of the life lines from American fields 
and factories. America also became the 
blood bank, and again properly so, of her 
former enemies, as Japan. Italy, and Western 
Germany were given transfusions and set 
on their economic and political feet, and 
were taught for once the truths of simple 
decency which make for great nations. 

Yot in those last few years, something 
was happening in America herself. Some¬ 
thing which did not need to happen. Some¬ 
thing which should not have happened. 
Something which has brought this Nation 
to a great crossroad. For the common clti- 
sens of this Nation drank the wine of mili¬ 
tary victory and economic plenty. Our 
people feasted on the meat of prestige. They 
imbibed the potions of wartime morality, 
and easy-money luxury. In short, Ameri¬ 
cans became mad with power. And It Is 
still true, “Whom the gods would destroy, 
they first make mad with power.'* Oh, we 
have said. “That doesn’t mean us. It can't 
happen to America.’* But it does mean us, 
anr* it is near enough to happening right 
now that we simply must be aware of what 
is going on. 

The corruption of our society, of our in¬ 
tegrity, and of our officialdom has not yet, 
thank God, cut the foundation out from 
imder our forces fighting for righteousness 
and freedom. It was grand to hear 10 days 
ago from the general of the army that they 
are still fine in every way. But we here at 
home simply must face the facts which the 
last month has thrown flatly in our faces. 
The home country and the home people, 
people like you and me, have gone mad, and 
no army can long continue to fight lor 
righteousness and freedom when righteous¬ 
ness and freedom are dead symbols in the 
heart of the common man and of his gov¬ 
ernment. 

Let us frankly face the picture we have 
seen of ourselves in recent weeks—and it 
will be our fault alone if we fail to see 
the picture, and therefore fail to learn its 
lessons, and if we therefore have to bear 
the consequences. The pictiire is not nice. 
Americans have come to be a dishonest peo¬ 
ple. We have read and heard and seen 
some of the events unearthed by the Kefau- 
ver Investigation. If you paid any atten¬ 
tion to those events at all, and you should 
have, you were shocked by the vice, the 
graft, the dishonesty, the immorality which 
extend from the csars of the underworld 
down not only into our colleges and uni¬ 
versities—and you ask. “Why support Chris¬ 
tian education?’’—but which send their ten¬ 
tacles into every town and hamlet, includ¬ 
ing our town, and in many, many of our 
homes, including some of yours. 

Yet we need not have been surprised by 
those revelations. We have known those 


things were happening on a local scale for 
years, and we never paid any attention. We 
never insisted that our officials act. We all 
did some of the same things ourselves. We 
tried our best to beat the rationing system 
during the war. We still seise every oppor¬ 
tunity to get something for nothing. We 
are delighted when our pony wins, or when 
we can find a punchboard or Slot machine, 
and it pays off. Our clubs raise their money 
by raffles, and we send our children out on 
the street to sell chances for the school, and 
we have made ourselves believe it is all right 
because, as we put it. “It’s all for a good 
cause,” which means almost any cause must 
be good. And some of us would even like 
to bring that sort of thing into the church. 
We all try to get to know somebody who 
knows somebody, so we can get our piece 
of the pie a little cheaper. And we have 
tried to justify ourselves by saying, “All 
of life’s a gamble, so why not live like it?” 
Well, perhaps for you life is a gamble, and 
if so. I’m sorry—but it’s true, life Just can’t 
be otherwise, unless, of coiirse. you really 
believe In Qod. But the everyday honesty 
and Integrity and sacred honor of the Amer¬ 
ican people is dead. And the big-time gam- 
biers didn't kill it. You did. and I did. We 
everyday Americana did. And if it wasn’t 
for us the big shots would never have had 
their chance. The real blame for these 
horrible conditions rests on our town, and 
on our homes, and on our souls, and on us. 

We could apeak of morals. They are lousy, 
with everything which that crude word 
suggests. But again it was not the house of 
111-fame, which get sometimes into our 
papers and are a must for every really popu¬ 
lar novel, which, sabotaged America’s morals. 
It was the deeds done in the dark not only 
by America’s boi^ and girls, but also by 
America’s fathers and mothers. And when 
startling revelations of American immorality 
blow across the news, and when your chil¬ 
dren have difficulty finding decent magazines 
with decent pictures at the store, just re¬ 
member where the blame really falls. It 
falls on your town, and on yom street, and 
perhaps on your house, and on you. 

The last weeks have also brought a terrific 
indictment against our Government. As I 
told you almost a year ago, at the very out¬ 
set of the Korean war, if Christianity is to 
be preserved in our world, oiur Nation mxist 
preserve it, for no other country has either 
the power or the will to do so. It has just 
been made plain that our Government does 
not have the will to do so, either. 

I do not pretend to know who is right in 
the current dispute over the Far East. The 
facts are too confused, and we have not been 
told enough of enough of them. But I do 
k low we are in a war, and you people who 
have sons and husbands in training camps 
and in Korea know that we axe in a war. 
And I also know that no army in the field 
can successfully wage war unless its govern¬ 
ment back home is sure of what it Intends 
to do, and has sharp ideas as to how it is 
going to do It. It was proved by the Duke 
of Wellington, and by Marshall FOch. as well 
as by General MacArthur. that when the 
home government is unable to understand 
the situation with which it is faced, then the 
military commander la absolutely forced to 
make his own decisions—and if George Wash¬ 
ington had waited tar the Continental Cbn- 
gress to act, there never would have been an 
America in the first place. At least the Con¬ 
tinental Congress remembered its sacred 
honor, and didn’t act like a spoiled child. 

Our present Government, and most other 
Americans, never have understood the seri¬ 
ousness of what bos been going on in the 
world the last 20 and more years. It 
does not believe the truth history proves, 
and of which the Russians boast, that we are 
dealing with an enemy who is completely 


pagan, and who therefore will tue. and to 
using, any means at all, including lies, 
double-talk, two-faeednees. and atomic war 
to gain control of the whole world; an enemy 
who is keenly aware that if he conquers the 
United States he has conquered the one 
nation which is holding the rest of the free 
countries of the world together. In that 
ignorance, General Marshall delivered China 
deliberately to the Commimists, in his re¬ 
port on China 2 years or so ago. In that 
ignorance, and in questionable innocence. 
Dean Acheson supported Alger Hiss. In that 
ignorance President Truman recalled the 
only man who. regardless of where he is 
right or where he is wrong, is the only Amer¬ 
ican who both knows what is actually going 
on in the Far East, and whom the Russians 
definitely fear. In that igncarance we woiUd 
follow our pink-tinged allies and appease the 
enemy still further by betraying unto him 
Formosa, and presenting him with still an¬ 
other seat in the United Nations from which 
more swiftly he may cut our throat. And 
appeasement is merely capitulation without 
a battle, and making oneself even weaker 
for the battle which is sure to oome anyway. 
We should have learned about 13 years ago 
that we can’t win wars with umbrellas. 

But it is all too easy to blame the Govern¬ 
ment. We cannot blame the Government for 
not facing reality when we citizens, who ac¬ 
tually are the Government, have persistently 
refused to face reality ourselves. We were 
the ones who didn’t care to have our dreams 
shattered by reality. Wo screamed lor dis¬ 
armament In 194A-46, in spite of the warn¬ 
ings of Eisenhower and others. We urged 
the dismantling of our national defenses and 
the dismembering of our Armed Forces. We 
were the ones who did not went to pay taxes, 
and who scoffed at the idea that anyone 
would dare oppose us. We were the ones 
who enjoyed ourselves in the postwar world, 
and who spent recklessly, and who lived 
recklessly, and who refused to be serious 
about anything. We were the ones who took 
the goings-on in Moscow and Washington os 
a joke. Instead of standing in our watch- 
tower looking out to protect our freedoms, 
we exploited and abused them. We have 
been mad with our power. Corruption, im¬ 
morality, dishonesty, the will to appease and 
the unwUlingness to meet reality have 
reached up from almost every home on every 
street of every town, and that's how they got 
into the Capitol of the land. And whom the 
gods of history would destroy, they first make 
mad. Rome lives again, here. The forces 
among the citizenry which undermined 
Rome’s armies and efforts are all too surely 
present in the hearts and lives of our own 
people. And the power of the godless bar¬ 
barian from the north is already quivering 
to be unleashed. And until and imless we 
Americans in our homes and in our hearts 
get back to the sacred honor of Americans, 
no power on earth can stop that pagan horde. 

I wonder how we came to be this way? 
James tells us in his old EpUtle. He said 
long, long ago, “Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.” 
There is how we came to be so dishonest, so 
Immoral, so uncaring, so mad. We were con¬ 
tent to be hearers, not just our officials, for 
they would have to do, if we did. But you, 
and I, and millions like us all over America 
have come to our churches on Sunday morn¬ 
ings—yes, 1 hour a week was all we could 
give to it—and we have heard God's word, 
on which our Nation and our souls are 
founded, and then we have gone out and 
promptly forgotten about it and lived in our 
lives as if neither God nor His word existed. 
James even tells ns just how we have done 
St: Like a man seeing his faoe in a mirror, 
seeing the promise reflected there, the fine 
character, Iffie noble features, and conclud¬ 
ing therefore he was successful and line and 
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noble, yet only deceiving hlmeelf. because 
be went out Into life and forgot the promise, 
the character, and the nobUity to live like 
a scum. Just so, we have heard God’s words 
of life. Ood has told us how to live alertly, 
cleanly, purely, honestly, truly, eternally. 
But merely having heard, we have thought 
we had already accomplished God’s requests, 
and thereby we deceived ourselves. For hav¬ 
ing heard, we have forgotten all, and become 
mad with the spirit of our time. Well, we 
have had our warning. ’’Whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad.” 

• But far more Important to us is this ques¬ 
tion: How do we escape from this situation, 
before our moral and spiritual disease In¬ 
fects our Army, as it has our Government; 
before, in our intoxication we, like Rome, 
fall before the pagan from the north? x>o 
not snort at that question. Those who laugh 
at reality live only to die in their folly. We 
stand today at a crossroad in eternity. Either 
we give ourselves to be used by God as His 
Instruments for the preservation of free¬ 
dom, of decency, of Christianity, or else God 
will let us die in our Insanity and raise up 
in some other land another people to be His 
servants. How do we find the right road? 
How do we escape from our current madness? 
{| James tells us. It Is all in God’s Word, 
you see, if we will only hear, and do. James 
says, “Who so looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and lives In it. and Is not a forget¬ 
ful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man 
shall be blessed.” Now the law of liberty is 
merely the law of God, the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. James is right. If we will look for 
bnce earnestly into that law, and accept its 
truth: If we wlU not Just hear and forget 
it, but hear It and live it, in honesty, in 
strictness, in purity, in alertness, beginning 
with the little things of everyday life, if we 
will be doers who actually live the law of 
Ood. we shall be blessed. We shall be blessed 
because God never forsakes those who give 
their hearts and lives to Him. He who Is 
on the Lord’s side, by the power of the Ood 
within him Is victorious. 

V The desperate situation In which we stand 
today won’t be solved by seeking a com¬ 
plicated solution. The right road to the 
klndom of Ood on earth won’t be found 
in the halls of legislative debate and In¬ 
vestigation. The situation will be solved and 
the road to the kingdom found first of all 
by you, in your church pew. in your heart, 
in your life, in your home. In your city, and 
at last in your country as you become a doer 
of God’s Word, and actually begin to live in 
God’s purity and alertness and honesty and 
truth. And the solution can be found and 
the road to the kingdom chosen no other 
way. 

' we have had our warning. God has given 
it to us, perhaps for the last time, in March 
and April 1051. This is no word of doom. It 
is a word of challenge. We are on the verge 
of dissipating It In the mere madness of hero 
worship. Heroes do fade away. ’They even 
die. God never does. Only those die who 
hear His Word and forget it. But those, 
even at the very crossroad, who look again 
to God's perfect law of liberty and live in it. 
end are not forgetful hearers, but doers of 
God’s work, they and their Nation shall be 
blessed. The way to the right roads to peace, 
security, and eternity begins with the most 
simple thing in all the world-obedience to 
the Word of God. In our current madness 
it will be difficult for us to take the simple 
road. But it is the only road which doesn’t 
lead to obliteration. The decision must be 
made and made today. Tomorrow may be 
too late. The decision Is America’s to make, 
and you, my people, are America. The mak¬ 
ing of the decision begins with you. Be 
ye doers Of God’s Word. 


NoB-RutiifiB People of Soviet UoioD Onr 

Potent Ally in the . Overthrow of the 

Stalin Regime 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, about half the people in the 
Soviet Union are non-Russian. They in¬ 
clude 40,000,000 Ukrainians. 10,000,000 
Byelorussians, and more than 50,000,- 
000 other peoples—such as Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Georgians, Tartars, 
Armenians, and Turkestanians. 

Both the Russian and the non-Russian 
people in the Soviet Union suffer from 
the Communist terrorism, but in addi¬ 
tion the non-Russian peoples suffer as 
minority groups trod upon by the aggres¬ 
sive and Imperialistic policies of the 
Communists in the Kremlin. 

The underground Ukrainian, Lithua¬ 
nian. Georgian, and other resistance 
groups are already an active force 
against the Communists. Other groups 
are most eager to strike a blow for free¬ 
dom when the time is opportune, it is 
these groups that can be in the vanguard 
of the fight against imperialistic So¬ 
viet communism. 

The American people have always been 
ready to assist the downtrodden and op¬ 
pressed. To set forth more clearly these 
feelings of the American people and in 
order to give a new direction to our for¬ 
eign policy. I Introduced into the House 
on April 17, 1951, House Concurrent 
Resolution 94—a resolution to assist the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet Union 
in their struggle for liberation from 
their present Communist enslavement. 

The resolution expresses the friend¬ 
ship of the American people with the 
non-Russian peoples of the Soviet 
Union, and their conviction as to the 
rights of these peoples to their basic 
freedoms and to self-determination. The 
resolution expresses the hopes of the 
American people for the early liberation 
of the non-Russian peoples and requests 
the President to make no further agree¬ 
ments with the present Soviet regime 
which in any way strengthens or main¬ 
tains its power and to explore methods 
whereby the American people and the 
United States Government can assist the 
non-Russian people in their struggle for 
liberation. 

If the United States properly takes ad¬ 
vantage of this basic Soviet weakness 
by strongly encouraging these national¬ 
ities in opposition to the Communist im¬ 
perialist regime, we may well be able 
to avert world war zn. 

If, nonetheless, total war should be 
precipitated by Communist recklessness, 
our victory may depend on the support 
of these non-Russian peoples living along 
the vulnerable edges of the Soviet em¬ 
pire. 

In formulating a practical program 
of assistance to these oppressed peoples, 


America is in a potentially fortunate po¬ 
sition since we already have within our 
borders various American political 
groups which can offer advice and as¬ 
sistance, such as the Ukrainian Con¬ 
gress Committee of America, the Lithu- 
anian-American Council, The Ameri¬ 
can Latvian Association, The Estonian 
World Alliance, and the National Com¬ 
mittee of the Byelorussians, Georgians, 
and others. 

In formulating this resolution, I have 
been greatly assisted by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University, 
who is president of the Ukrainian Con¬ 
gress Committee of America, and execu¬ 
tive vice president of the Federation of 
Americans of Central and East European 
Descent. 

The text of House Concurrent Resolu¬ 
tion 94. which was referred to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Whereas the American people have long 
accepted the basic principles set forth in the 
American Declaration of Independence ox 
1776 in the following words: “• • • that 

all men are created equal, that they are en¬ 
dowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in¬ 
stituted among men—deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
that whenever any form of Government be¬ 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying Its 
foundation on such principles and organ¬ 
ising its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness”; and 

Whereas the American people believe these 
principles are universal and apply to all men 
everywhere, at all times, and under all 
forms of government: and 
Whereas these principles flow from cer¬ 
tain essential truths, among which are— 
That the Creator is the Author of every 
human being and the Source of his rights 
and that neither the state nor any other 
hiunan agency has Jurisdiction to exploit 
any human being or violate his rights; 

That the state is a servant to mankind 
and not its master and may not pervert its 
administrative and police powers so as to 
make of them a weapon to violate human 
rights or to terrorize the people; 

That there is a brotherhood of all men 
but only under the Fatherhood of Ood; and 
Whereas communism wears a humani¬ 
tarian cloak and poses as the messiah of 
social Justice but in reality has given rise 
to the most reactionary regime of our time 
based on barbarism and slavery as a result 
of its immoral doctrine founded in malice 
setting man against man. class against class, 
and all men against Ood; and 
Whereas communism thrusts itself be. 
yond civil government and political phi¬ 
losophy, claiming the whole man, denying all 
spiritual values, denying his inalienable 
rights, and seeking to transform all human 
beings created by Ood in His Image into 
soulless biological units, to be fitted into a 
military and economic machine designed for 
world revolution; and 
Whereas communism, although not na¬ 
tive to Russia, was adopted by a small, ruth¬ 
less Bolshevik minority which by treachery, 
deceit, brutal force, and terror subverted 
and destroyed the freedom gained by the 
Russian people in their democratic revolu¬ 
tion of February 1017; and 
Whereas imperialist communism, from the 
base of its dictatorship in Russia proper. 
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did later occupy by brute! mlUtery __ 

Bion tbc proclaimed Democratic National Re« 
publlCB of the independent Ukrainian, 
Byelorueslan, Kuban CkMeack, Georgian, 
Armenian, Aaerbaljanlan, North Caucaelan, 
Flnno-Karellan. Tatar, and Turkeetanlan 
peoples; and 

Whereas Imperialist communism has In 
crass disregard of the wills of these peoples 
enforced on them the unnatural structure 
of the Soviet Union, as later on the Lithu¬ 
anian, Lr^tvlan, Estonian, Moldavian. West 
and Carpatho-Ukralnlan peoples, and tyran¬ 
nises all of the afore-mentioned peoples, to¬ 
gether with the Bashkirs. Usbeks, Klrglses, 
Buryat Mongols. Chuvashes, Dagestans, Ka« 
bardlnlans, Komis, Marls, Mordovians, North 
Osetians, Tatars (Volga), Udmurts. Yakuts. 
Abkhases, and Kara-Kalpaks, under a regime 
of colonialism and Inhuman esploltatlon; 
and 

I Whereas Imperialist communism, during 
and after World War II. applied genocide 
‘ on the peoples rebelling against Its dlctator- 
' ship and annihilated the Volga Oermem Re¬ 
public, the Crimean Tatar Republic, the 
[Chechen Republic, and the autonomous re¬ 
gion of Karachev, scattering their popula- 
[tion over the Asiatic Arctic; and 
f Whereas imperialist communism Is sys. 
tematlcally applying to all the non-Russian 
[nationalities, both within the Soviet Union 
and without the Soviet Union, Stalin's Rus- 
Biflcatlon program, aiming at the destruc¬ 
tion of all national organisms and their cul¬ 
tural peculiarities by creating one Soviet 
nationality, with one Soviet language and 
one Soviet culture; and 
I Whereas communism after consolldatlz^t 
Its Imperialist gains succeeded until recently 
by means of false propaganda, deceit. poUce- 
state methods, and hermetically sealed fron- 
, tiers, in keeping the non-Soviet world largely 
I Ignorant of the plight of these non-Russian 
peoples within the Soviet Union and. In 
turn, keeping the peoples within the So¬ 
viet Union In Ignorance of the true nature 
;of conditions existing outside its borders 
and particularly of conditions In the demo¬ 
cratic world; and 

I Whereas communism has taken the lives of 
tens of millions of human beings in the So¬ 
viet Union (notably the liquidation of about 
live mUllon Ukrainian peasants in 1932-43 
and the Lldlce-llke massacre of Ukrainians 
,ln Vinnitsla In 1037-38) Including a vast 
number ta the members of its own armed 
forces (other than in the late war), and 
has enslaved the peoples— 

I By robbing them of their farms and trans¬ 
forming them into landless agricultural 
robots; 

By chaining workers to their factories and 
transforming them into homeless industrial 
robots; 

By depriving intellectuals of freedom of 
creative work and thought and transform¬ 
ing them into voiceless ideological robots: 

By submitting vast numbers from all 
classes, both men and women, old and young 
workers (industrial and white collar), peas¬ 
ants. and intelleotuals, to the subhuman 
conditions of concentration camps in unin¬ 
habitable areas and transforming them into 
a nameless host of more than fifteen million 
state slaves; 

By the uprooting and diqpersal of minority 
groups; 

By practicing genocide upon nations! 
groups, including the Jewish population, 
within the Soviet Union and making the 
Soviet Union a burial ground of nations; 
and I 

' Whereas communism is in the process of 
destroying the Institution of the family In 
the Soviet Union by an enforced collective 
way of life, by inordinate control and in-' 
doctrlnatlon of the children, and by setting 
members of the same family against one 
another through fear and terror; and 


Whereas communism Is in the proeass of 
destroying religion in the Soviet Union by 
fostering atheism, by ridloullng and perse¬ 
cuting the sincere religious expr^on of the 
people, by perverting religious instincts in the 
hearts of the young, by murdering the rep¬ 
resentatives of religion, by destruction of 
places of worship and the abolition of re¬ 
ligious institutions (as the Ukrainian Ortho, 
dox Church in the 1990’s and the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church in 1048). by tolerating only 
religious services subservient to the state, 
and by deifying the leader of the Red regime; 
and 

Whereas imperialist communism has by 
force and deceit conscripted into the Soviet 
Army overwhelming numbers of peace-lov¬ 
ing non-Russian peasants, workers, and in¬ 
tellectuals whose genuine anticommunist 
and anti-imperialtst sentiments have been 
amply demonstrated by numerous acts of 
self-determination, revolts, and resistances 
(such as: 1018-20—the courageous defense 
of the independent Ukrainian National Re¬ 
public against TVotsIqpV Red Army; 1026— 
the Georgian revolt for independence; 1028- 
80—the upsurge of Ukrainian ‘Tltolsm" led 
by Skrlpnlk and others; 1037—the plan to 
overthrow the imperialist Commtmlst regime 
led by Marshal Tukhachevsky. General Takbr, 
Colonels Prymakiv and Kryvoruchko; 1088— 
the spontaneous creation of the Independent 
Carpatho-Ukraine; 1941—^the heralded dec¬ 
larations of Ukrainian independence in both 
Lviv and Kiev at the outtoeak of the Red- 
Nasi conflict; 1941-42—the willful mass sur¬ 
render of over 2.0004)00 Soviet Ukrainian 
troops to flght for the irdependence of their 
homeland; 1948-prment—the extensive un¬ 
derground resistance of the Ukrainian In¬ 
surgent Army, cooperating with the Lith¬ 
uanian, Slovak, and Polish undergrounds, 
against the Naxl Invaders and now against 
the Communist imperialists, achieving a 
deep infiltration into the multinational 
Soviet Army): and 

Whereas communism by making false and 
appealing promisee, in an atmosphere of 
Ideological black-out in the Soviet Union, 
perverts the patriotic fervcxr of a certain 
number of young idealists, who have a genu¬ 
ine desire to serve their respective peoples, 
and exploits it for an antihuman conspiracy; 
and 

Whereas communism in order to extend 
still further its tyranny concentrates its ef¬ 
forts on promoting artificial hostile feelings 
between the friendly and peace-loving peo¬ 
ples within the Soviet Union and the people 
of the United States and of other free na¬ 
tions whose basic aspirations as human be¬ 
ings are identical, and who have no real con¬ 
flicting interests; and 

Whereas imperialist communism not satis¬ 
fied with the early subjugation and exploi¬ 
tation of these millions of people in the 
Soviet Union has already forced Marxlst- 
Stalinlst tyranny on the more recently free 
and independent nations of Latvia, Uthu- 
anla, Estonia, Poland. Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary. Albania, CBeohoslovakia, and initi¬ 
ally Yugoslavia which still follows the Com¬ 
munist Ideology, and in the wmds of the 
United States Supreme Court Justice Jackson 
In the recent case of American Communica- 
tUme Aasodation vs. Douds (380 U. 8. at p. 
429)»"the international police state has crept 
over Eastern Europe by deception, coercion, 
soup d*4tat, and terrorism and assasslna- 
felon.": and communism has conquered China 
and Is m the process of attempttng to sub¬ 
jugate Korea, Tibet, Viet Nam, and Malaya, 
and seeks eventually to enslave free men 
everywhere with the openly professed aim of 
establishing the Wmrld Soviet Union; and 

Whereas agreements made by any one or [ 
more of the free nations with the Commu- !> 
I nlst regime that now emOaves the peoples 
within the Soviet Union strengthen ma¬ 
terially and morally the position of said 
regime, weaken the resistance to Communist 


' tyraimy, and dim the hopes d these peoples 
tor liberation; such agreements with said 
regUne being used by it only to its advan¬ 
tage for the purposes of accumulating addi¬ 
tional strength and to the disadvantage of 
every other country seeking honorably to 
oompose differences with it; it being one 
of the prime techniques of communism to 
disregard truth and honor and to ignore 
agreements whenever opportune; and 
Whereas, in contrast to the treacherous 
fifth colunms that operate in the free coun¬ 
tries of the world to enslave them to im¬ 
perialistic communism, there exists among 
these non-Russian peoples, who constitute 
about one-half of the population of the 
Soviet Union, an active and extensive un¬ 
derground system led by the Ukranlan In¬ 
surgent Army, which, if offered the encour¬ 
agement and positive aid of the free peoples 
of the world, will enable them to liberate 
themselves and overthrow the imperialistic 
Communist tyranny and help place mankind 
on the path of peace Instead of plunging it 
into the holocaust of a third world war; and 
Whereas past tragic mistakes in the pol¬ 
icies of certain of the free nations. includUig 
that of the United States, toward the Com- 
mimlst regime in the Soviet Union and a 
failure fully to understand the true nature, 
extent, and the enormity of Its aggressive 
designs have substantially contributed to¬ 
ward placing said Communist regime in a 
position where it now is a dear and present 
danger to world peace and the free progress 
of mankind eompeUlng the United States 
and other free nations again to undertake 
a vast program of armament expenditures: 
and 

f Whereas, while we rearm with reluctance 
I and would prefer to devote our energies to 
Vpeace, we are determined to defend our free¬ 
dom; and 

% Whereas rearmament alone coupled with 
an attempt to compose differences with the 
Communist regime by treaties and agree¬ 
ments leaving undisturbed said regime and 
its present enormous conquests of aggression 
will, over a period of years, place a crush¬ 
ing burden of armaments upon the free 
world that eventually could well, of itself, 
destroy freedom; and such agreements and 
treaties woiUd tend to stabilise said regime 
in its conquests and give a benediction to a 
way of life that has declared war on all 
human nature under its control; and 
Whereas the world cannot long continue 
to exist half slave and half free: Now, there¬ 
fore be it -v 

Jtesolved hy the House of Repreaentativea 
(the Senate concurring). That the Congress 
of the United States hereby reaffirms the 
historic friendship of the American people 
with the different peoples within the Soviet 
Union—the millions of Ukrainians. Byelo¬ 
russians, Georgians, Lithuanians, Latvians, 
Estonians, and the other non-Russian peo¬ 
ples between whom and the American 
people there are innumerable ties of kin¬ 
ship, and concerning whose mutual aspira¬ 
tions for democracy, liberty, and Justice 
there has always been an alliance; that the 
American motives for these aspirations and 
this alliance lie deep because the United 
States of America was founded and has been 
built largely by the oppressed peoples from 
all cotmtrles. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States, 
on behalf of the American people, solemnly 
pledges that the common struggle against 
|/ Imp^allst communism in which this Nation, 

' ;tog^er with other free nations, is now en- 
igaged is not directed against those who have 
. been misled by communism through no fault 
of their own but against those who have 
'aisled them; that those who have unwit¬ 
tingly served the small clique in control of 
I tba Communist regime or in countries cap- 
'tlve to It should not fvar veng^ce, pro- 
. vided they break off with communism; and 
that the American people recognize the right 
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Of the non-Ruwlan peoples within the Soviet 
Union and of the countries now held captive 
hy said Oommunist regime ^>0 bring to justice 
their oppressors who are loading them into 
another world war that will mean destruc¬ 
tion of many more millions of lives and of 
many cities, homes, and the oountryslde 
within the Soviet Union. 

Sac. 8. (a) The Congress of the United 
States hereby expresses the Srm conviction 
of the American people that the non-Busslan 
Peebles within the Soviet Union have the 
right of self-determination (including the 
right of any of the nations within the Soviet 
Union to determine Its own form of govern¬ 
ment and also the right to form a free feder¬ 
ation of whatever choosing), based on the 
free and effective expression of popular will, 
namely, that no nation can be deprived of 
territory by force and that no nation can 
keep territory by force, and, by free election, 
to be governed by their own consent. 

(b) It is further expressed to be the firm 
conviction of the American people that these 
non-Ruselan peoples as well as the Russian 
people within the Soviet Union have the 
right to the basic freedoms for which they 
have long struggled and for which in \Vorld 
War n they together vrith other people, shed 
their blood, among which freedoms are— 

(1) the right of peasants to their own land, 
to work it as they see fit, and to dispose of 
the fruits of their labor as they see lit; 

(2) the right of workers to select freely the 
type and place of their employment, and to 
obtain equitable wages and decent working 
hours and conditions through the organisa¬ 
tion of their own truly Independent trade 
unions: 

(8) the right of Intellectuals to freedom 
of scientific and artistic creation, to freedom 
of cultiual intercourse with the whole world, 
and to the establishment of educational, 
scientific, and cultural institutions, inde¬ 
pendent of state control; 

(4) the right of political prisoners of all 
classes to Immediate liberation and aid in 
rehabilitation; 

(5) the freedom of religion, of speech, of 
thought, and of the press, and freedom of 
each national group to use its own language 
and kind of alphabet; 

(6) the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, to be secure In their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreason¬ 
able searches and seizures; 

(7) the right of the people to life, liberty, 
and private ownership of property; the right 
of an accused to a speedy and public trial In 
accordance with principles of law and Jus¬ 
tice: 

(8) the freedom of movement within the 
cotintry and of travel abroad and upon the 
high seas, together with the freedom to en¬ 
gage in commerce and pursuits of private 
enterprise and In all peaceful activities; 

(9) the freedom of families from the Com¬ 
munist way of life and from undue state In¬ 
terference and control, and of parents in the 
education of their children; 

(10) the freedom of the armed forces to 
defend the legitimate Interests of the Ukrain¬ 
ian, Byelorussian, Oeorgian, Lithuanian. 
Latvian, Bstonlan, and other peoples within 
the Soviet Union, the right and obligation 
of the armed forces to protect the people 
from the Communist tyranny, and the free¬ 
dom of the armed forces from being used and 
augmented by the Communist tyranny into 
an aggressive force both against its own peo¬ 
ple and against peaceful natloxu. 

Sxc.4. To give meaning to their hlstorio 
friendship for the multiple national peoples 
Within the Soviet Union, the Congtess of the 
United States hereby expresses the strong 
hope of the American people for an early 
liberation of the Ukrainian, Byelorussian, 
Oeorglah. Lithuanian, Latvian, Bstonlan. and 
other peoples within the Soviet Union from 
their Communist enslavement. To assist in 
bringing about that liberation at the earliest 
SLCVn—App.-1C6 


possible date, the President of the United 
States la hereby requested— 

(1) to make no further agreement and no 
commitments to the present Soviet regime 
that would tend In any way to maintain, ata- 
blUze, or further extend its power over the 
enslaved peoples of the Soviet Union; 

(2) to formtUate a new and stronger for¬ 

eign policy which, among other things, recog¬ 
nizes the essentially evil nature of the Com¬ 
munist regime bent on the destruction of 
the United States and of the free world and 
takes cognizance of the paramount imperial¬ 
ist character of skid regime in its enslave¬ 
ment of over 80,000,000 non-Rusaian peoples 
occupying the broad peripheral area of the 
Soviet Union from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea to the Far East Pacific. « 

(3) to explore the methods whereby our 
representatives in the United Nations may 
urge that body to assist the Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, and otlwr peoples within the 
Soviet Union who resist serving as cannon 
fodder in the imperialist ventures of the 
Kremlin, to obtain liberation from their 
present enslavement and exchange for their 
present representation In the United Nations 
a true representation that can work for, 
rather than obstruct and undermine the ef¬ 
forts of all peoples of the world, for the first 
time in human history effectively to lay 
down a true foundation for lasting peace and 
the undlsttirbed permanent coexistence of 
peoples; 

(4) to explore methods whereby the 
American people through their Government, 
and by private means with Government as¬ 
sistance and otherwise may offer material 
aid and moral support to active fighters now 
struggling for the liberation of the Ukrain¬ 
ian. Byelorussian. Georgian. Lithuanian. 
Latvian. Estonian, and other peoples within 
the Soviet Union and people in the Commu¬ 
nist-dominated countries. 


Letter From a Bitrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WTSCON8IK 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I am 
including a copy of a letter received 
by a mother who has a son lighting with 
the marines in Korea. 1 have deliber¬ 
ately omitted the names for fear of 
reprisal. 

Mr. Speaker, after reading this letter, 
Members of Congress will wonder how 
we can possibly justify the administra¬ 
tion’s policies in Korea today. Mac- 
Arthur is right, but his voice is like one 
crying out in the wilderness, all at the 
expense of our boys who are dying In 
Korea; 

*Tizkb a Bxrd or Skxxf Bsnro Lxd to 
Slaugbtii,” iiAxmx Wxxns 

Ftom the pen of a marine comes the beet 
first-hand description of the Korean war the 
reporter tees. The young marine returned 
to the front ilqirU 18. according to the latest 
word from Korea, fully recovered from a leg 
wound euEered In earlier action. 

Around Mason, Korea was. In early April, 
the prettleit John luul ever seen it. Rice 
field! made It green, mid cherry Uoseome 
were in full bloom. But of the war he 
penned: 


SAW MASBACIXD OONVOT 

**If you could eee some of the maesaeres 
that have taken place over here. At one 
place, about 20 mllee south of the thirty- 
eighth, I saw the remains of a whole convoy 
of American soldiers. Evidently attacked 
by overwhelming forces, they didn’t have a 
chance. Many were killed in their trucks 
and jeeps. Such scenes are common In 
Korea, but the worst is yet to come. 

"Our Intelligence reports the North Ko¬ 
reans and Chinese have 63 divisions In North 
Korea, with an unlimited supply of replace¬ 
ments. How hopeless it all seems. Our 
forces are but a fraction of that. 

“IThe politicians] say the men are fight¬ 
ing and dying over here to prevent world war 

HI. What in h-do they think is going on 

right now?" 

SACaiFICE IN VAIN? 

"Every time 1 see a replacement come in, 
in my mind I compare them to a herd of 
sheep being led to the slaughter—or a truck- 
load of hogs being taken to the stockyards. 
For a man to sacrifice his life for such a 
cause makes life Itself seem quite in vain." 

Earlier, while still aboard the hospital 
ship, he wrote: 

“I am listening to hillbilly music. Eddie 
Arnold is singing Tomorrow Never Conies. 
Isn’t it the truth? They’ll send me back to 
the States tomorrow—but tomorrow is always 
Just beyond reach. 

"The situation here doesn’t look too good. 
The Commies are preparing to pour every¬ 
thing within their reach into the spring 
offensive. Suppose by the time I get back 
up front It will be hell. Hope I get hit soon 
after I get up there. You see with two Purple 
Hearts (or a still one) we get back to the 
States. For my next wound I’d even settle 
for a loss of a leg. It would be worth it to 
get out of here. 

"You know, mom, a person has many more 
lives than a cat. A cat has only nine; I 
died many, many times up in those moun¬ 
tains. For example; One aftemon our squad 
was crossing a ledge. There was a sheer 
rock wall on one side of us, a 2.000-foot drop 
on the other. The enemy, on another moun¬ 
tain 200 yards away, opened up on us with 
machine guns. We had no place to go." 

UNITEO BTATXS MACHINE OUNNEBS TOOK OVEX 

"Then, for about 6 minutes (tmtll our 
own machine guns found them) they fired 
steadily at us. Shells chipped rock all around 
us. I remember how I turned my right 
side toward them, to give more protection 
to my heart. Some of the darndest things 
run through a mind. You tell yourself, 
'This Is It.’ It’s funny how a man prepares 
himself to die. 

"On another afternoon mortar shells were 
hitting all around us. We all thought our 
numbers were up. I looked about to see how 
the rest were taking It. All were lying 
around. Some had their arms over their 
heads, as if that would protect them, but 
most were lying face down. I Imagine each 
was praying in his own way, for we had no 
protection whatsoever. 

“I said to myself, 'Well, John, this Is the 
end of the line I* Suddenly I sat up. calm 
as hell, and pulled out some poems I had 
been working on, and read them over. It 
seemed to give me courage of some kind. 
I don’t know what made me do It, but evi¬ 
dently a person will do strange things under 
such circumstances. 

'T am reading a book, •Return To Reli¬ 
gion’—a very good book. In tny opinion. 
You know. Mom, sometimes 1 get to feeling 
that m never get back home. I’ve been 
away so long and so many things have 
Sutppened that it just seems as If God didn’t 
intend 1 Should come back. 

"Life gets pretty dreary hero aboard the 
hospital ship, saw the sun yesterday* tor 
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the first time In 8 weeks. Spring is In the 
air. In the distance mountainsides, with 
their rice fields, are starting to get green. 
Makes me sort of homesick. Suppose fields 
back there are getting green, too. Won’t 
be long before farmers will be working in 
the field. 

“Will try to write the State Line Country 
Club. Have received their package. I think 
it was really nice of them. Seems the pack¬ 
age followed me from the Philippines, to 
Japan, then on to Korea. I kept moving 
around so much it was a long time before 
It caught up to me. 

*'My Sharon Reporter is taking a long 
time to reach me. I am now receiving last 
December’s Issues. Even letters seem to take 
longer than they should. Yours are taking a 
month to get to me. Hope to be seeing you 
before Christmas.’* 


Nurses Are Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’IIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Boston Daily 
Globe of May 7,1951: 

Nurses Are Needed 

In almost every occupation the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand determines the income pos¬ 
sibilities. If many persons are qualified to 
engage in it, the demand for their services 
slacks off. If, however, it is the other way, 
would-be employers crowd one another in 
the effort to engage someone who can carry 
out their wishes. Such a situation Is likely 
to raise the compensation. 

A condition of this sort is met with in 
boom times in most of the trades. When 
the number of carpenters Is decidedly less 
than the demand, it is likely to cost more to 
build a house or even to repair a fence. 
The same is true of many other skilled 
trades. ’There are labor unions which limit 
sharply the number of young men admitted 
as apprentices. 

In two of the learned professions, the law 
and medicine, it looks very much to the out¬ 
sider as if those actively engaged are dis¬ 
posed to narrow admissions. There are 
many law schools In the country, but, when 
it comes to receiving graduates as members 
of the bar the way is straight and narrow 
and few there be who manage to get through 
It. 

As for medicine, the number of schools, 
where young men or young women are 
trained to deal with the Ills of the flesh, 
show small disposition to increase, although 
it is common knowledge that there are 
many persons in this country, rather close 
to half of them, beyond the reach of prompt 
and modern medical service. There are 
some few physicians who worry about this, 
but most of the profession seem undisturbed 
by the shortage. 

It might be supposed that nurses would 
have an attitude similar to that of doctors 
of medicine, but that Is not so. Instead, 
the organized trained nurses of the United 
States, and also of many other countries, are 
so deeply disturbed about the lack of com¬ 
petent members of their profession that 
they are seeking to commend their calling 
to others so that this shortage will be in the 
way of dlsappraiin:;. 


Here in Boston the National League of 
Nursing Education is holding its fifty-fifth 
assembly this year on the themsr Education 
for Nursing Service. Last November a com¬ 
mittee representing six national nursing or¬ 
ganizations reported a shortage of 65,000 pro¬ 
fessional nurses below the minimum require¬ 
ments for civilian nursing service. In this 
estimate, no allowance was made for urgent 
military and civil defense needs. 

During World War II there were at one 
time 65,216 nurses in military service. To 
meet all the needs and to take care of nor¬ 
mal population growth 58,000 nurse students 
must be admitted annually to basic nursing 
schools. In the year 1950 only 44,200 new 
ones enrolled. 

Meeting this week in Boston there are to 
be %bout 2,000 nurses, educators, and stu¬ 
dents. deeply concerned that this serious gap 
between supply and demand be closed. Of 
course they are eager about recruiting for 
their profession, but in addition they are 
bent on having good education for those 
interested in enrolling in schools where 
nursing is taught. They want both more 
nurses and better nurses. 

One matter that interests them exceedingly 
is a measure now before Congress, the Bolton 
bill (H. R. 190). Like many other forms of 
training the coat of giving adequate nursing 
education has advanced decidedly. Endow¬ 
ments do not yield so much as formerly. 
Construction of new buildings and their 
proper equipment has become more expen¬ 
sive. T eaders of the profession are con¬ 
vinced that Federal aid Is necessary to guard 
and maintain the health of the people of 
this country. 

The measure was introduced by Represent¬ 
ative Frances Bolton of Ohio, who is her¬ 
self the founder of a school of nursing and 
is now serving her sixth term in Congress. 
She has the confidence of the nursing organ¬ 
izations. Her plan would supplement exist¬ 
ing income and the resources of nursing 
schools, to help with the cost of instruction 
and to build new schools. Scholarships for 
qualified students In need of assistance, to 
aid research and to promote recruitment, 
would be included. An annual appropriation 
of $5,000,000 is asked for construction and 
equipment. The amount for scholarships 
would be determined annually by Congress. 
There Is more to the proposal, but the essen¬ 
tial purpose Is to begin to relieve the short¬ 
age in order that the rest .of us may be prop¬ 
erly cared for when otur health needs It. Good 
nursing is quite as important as proper care 
by physicians. 

Uncle Dxtduet. 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Development 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HpN. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 

or NEW TORX 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTA’nVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarka, I wish to 
Include the following article from the 
May 7.1951, issue of Newsweek concern¬ 
ing the great St. Lawrence seaway and 
power development, entitled ‘‘Canada 
Wants Action”: 

Seaway—Canada Wants Action 

Like spring, the long-delayed Great Lakes- 
8t. Lawrence seaway project was busting out 
all over Canada last week. Unlike spring, it 
brought no smiles to Canadian faces. 


In London, Ontario, former Ontario Pre¬ 
mier Gordon Conant said it was time to 
put the seaway on an “or else’’ basis, that 
Canadian newsprint, nickel, iron, and de¬ 
fense cooperation should be horse-traded for 
United States approval of the seaway. In 
Winnipeg, United States Ambassador Stan¬ 
ley Woodward salved Canada’s slow burn 
with assurances of congressional approval 
and an early stdtt. In Toronto, Ontario. 
Hydro Commission Chairman Robert Saun¬ 
ders suggested Woodward was talking 
through his hat. He disclosed that he had 
received discouraging news indicating no 
approval from Congress until 1952 at least. 

History: For almost 20 years now. United 
States congressional committees have an¬ 
nually dragged a bill providing for the deep 
waterway and power development from its 
pigeonhole, blown the dust off, and exposed 
it to the public eye and the attacks of Wash¬ 
ington’s powerful antiseaway lobby of east¬ 
ern United States railroad, canal, barge, port, 
and shallow-draft shipping interests. The 
bill then goes back Into the pigeonhole. 

As the House Public Works Committee 
closed hearings on the seaway this week, his¬ 
tory seemed ready to repeat itself, and Cana¬ 
dians, who have been talking the project for 
half a century, were fed to the teeth. ’The 
seaway now promised to be the biggest break 
in Canadlan-Amerlcan relations since the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

Proponents of the seaway call it essential 
both for power and navigation; opponents 
call It boondoggling. New York State, On¬ 
tario, and Quebec—the three largest indus¬ 
trial basins on the continent—^face power 
shortages. In Ontario, demand is running 
a phenomenal 25 percent higher than last 
year. For it and New York, the 2,200,000- 
horsepower potential of the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence Is the 
only block of undeveloped power left. 

Ore route: As for navigation: The last war 
was fought off Lake Superior’s Mosabl 
Range—Iron ore moved from the open-pit 
mines along a submarine-free route into 
Pittsburgh. But the Mesabl Is drying up. 
The nearest new source Is Ungava In north¬ 
ern Quebec. Deepening the present 14-foot 
ship channels In the international rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence to 27 feet would 
see millions of tons of iron ore laid down 
cheaply In Pittsburgh within 6 years. 

United States Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer, Charles Wilson, Dean Acheson, 
George C. Marshall, and Interior Secretary 
Oscar Chapman paraded these facts before 
the House committee without visible effect. 
Seaway opponents were more Impressed with 
a statement from Chapman that Canada was 
preparing to proceed with an all-Canadian 
route, for which the United States would pay 
in tolls. The antiseaway lobby countered 
that Canada was bluffing. Saunders flew to 
Washington last week to assure committee 
members this was not the case. 


Naval Aviation 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CUUDE I. BAKEWELL 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’TIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, yes¬ 
terday, May 8, marked the fortieth anni¬ 
versary of the establishment of naval 
aviation. 

On May 8,1911, the Navy Department, 
at the direction of the then Secretary of 
the Navy George von L. Meyer, of Boston, 
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placed an order for the Navy's first two 
aircraft with the Curtiss Co., Ham- 
mondsport. N. Y. The date of that sig¬ 
nificant event has been Chosen as the 
oflicial birthdate of naval aviation. 

How unimpressive a start for so Im¬ 
portant an element of our national de¬ 
fense. During World War II Navy air¬ 
craft flying from our mobile, fast-moving 
carriers were hammering at the Japanese 
homeland while our ground troops were 
still many hundreds of miles away. Our 
fast carrier task forces were able to hit 
the enemy from one spot and hit him 
again within 24 hours from another spot 
800 miles away. 

During World War n naval aircraft 
accounted for more than 2,333.597 tons 
of enemy shipping, Including 172 Jap 
combat vessels, 62 German subs, and 447 
merchant vessels. Our naval aircraft 
destroyed 15,401 enemy aircraft. 

Naval aviation has ^ven new mobility 
and new potency to sea power. Along 
with radar, aircraft have become the 
“eyes" of the fleet as well as its Sunday 
punch. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not allow me 
to enumerate the heroes of naval avia¬ 
tion. They are too numerous. Their 
deeds of technical achievement and 
heroism are well known to a grateful 
citizenry. 1 hope that we may never 
become unmindful of them. 

Naval aviation has many facets. Per¬ 
haps the feats of Navy land-based oper¬ 
ations and the operations of flying boats 
at sea are not so well known as the 
achievements of carrier-based aircraft. 
But all are important. On this day we 
honor all naval aviators—whether they 
fly single-engine or multiengine air¬ 
craft, whether they fly from the deck of 
a carrier, from a land strip, or from the 
surface of the ocean itself. 

Because of the ever-increasing size of 
multiengine, long-range bombers, the 
role of the seaplane or flying boat be¬ 
comes more important. In order for 
them to operate against the enemy’s 
homeland or in an enemy’s home waters, 
it is not necessary first to build long 
and costly landing strips at advance 
bases. Seven-tenths of the earth’s sur¬ 
face is water. The flying boat operates 
from water. 

Then, too, there is the all-important 
Job of protecting our shores and our 
shipping from enemy submarines. This 
is one of the Jobs of naval aviation—both 
carrier-based and shore-based. 

To the credit of naval aviation is a 
long list of technical accomplishments in 
aircraft development, operating tech¬ 
niques, and mechanical research. The 
Nation is incomparably stronger and the 
aviation indust^ more efficient because 
of naval aviation. And yet there are 
those who would have scuttled naval avi¬ 
ation. It was not so long ago that steps 
which would ultimately have had that 
effect were initiated. Fortunate for 
our national safety they were never 
consummated. 

Once again in Korea naval aviation 
has proved its versatility and Indlspensa- 
blliW* Many of our ground troops fight, 
ing there are alive today because of-the 
advanced techniques of close ground 
support developed, perfected, and prac¬ 


ticed by Navy and Marine Corps pilots 
flying from Navy carriers. 

Of particular pride to the Navy today 
is the efficiency of the air group attached 
to the carrier XT. 8. 6. Boxer in Korean 
waters, flying dally strikes against the 
enemy. This unique air group is com¬ 
posed entirely of Naval Reserve aviators 
who, only a few weeks ago, were civil¬ 
ians. Most of the men are veterans of 
World War n who, after discharge, re¬ 
tained flight proficiency while members 
of the Navy’s famed Weekend Warriors, 
flying with Reserve squadrons near their 
homes. Thus, when the Navy again 
needed their services, it took but a short 
period of indoctrination and the entire 
carrier air group was ready for combat. 

In one branch of national defense we 
are paramoimt. No potential enemy or 
combination of potential enemies can at 
present challenge us in this proven and 
Indispensible element of modern war¬ 
fare: Naval aviation. Russia has a 
larger army than we have. China has 
more manpower. The nations behind 
the iron curtain are alleged to have an 
air force which equals ours. But no na¬ 
tion on the face of the earth possesses 
the versatile, effective, and proven 
weapon which is ours in naval aviation 
and the fast carrier task force. Our 
security as a nation demands that we 
retain that superiority. To diminish or 
dissipate it would not only be foolhardy; 
It would be fatal to our national defense. 

So. Mr. Speaker. I think it fitting that 
we pause briefly today to pay a much-de. 
served tribute to the men of naval avia¬ 
tion, to the aircraft they fly and main¬ 
tain, and to the ships they saU. Their 
achievements are legion and their hero¬ 
ism and ability second to none. To them 
and to their service, I say: Well done. 
Good sailing and happy landings. 


The Late Honorable Thomas J. Halsey 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. O.K. ARMSTRONG 

or KISSOOSZ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBB8EMTAT1VES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, may 
I call respectful attention of the House of 
Representatives to the passing from 
mortal life of a former Member of this 
body, the Honorable Thomas J. Halsey, 
who represented the Sixth District of 
Missouri in the Seventy-first Congress. 
Mr. Halsey departed this life on March 
17 at the home of his son, Herbert Halsey, 
at Westfield, N. J. 

1 am sure that Members of this body 
with whom the late Mr. Halsey served, 
will remember him as an industrious, 
kindly man. He was particularly inter¬ 
ested in the problem of the farmers, since 
he was reared on a farm southeast of 
Holden. Mo. For most of his active life 
he was a merchant and businessman in 
Holden. For about 26 years he was asso¬ 
ciated with the Holden MiU ft Eleva¬ 
tor Co. 


Congressman Halsey, whether in his 
brief public service or as a private citi¬ 
zen, had the respect and esteem of all his 
neighbors, his friends, and the wide circle 
of citizens who knew him. 


A Star Descends 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 

or WK8T VIBOXNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, 1 Include the following editorial from 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of May 
6,1951: 

A Stas Descends 

The MacArthur debate hae revealed a con¬ 
tradictory and confusing side of Senator Rob¬ 
ert A. Taft that neither his admirers nor 
detractora believed he poBseased. 

The Ohio Senator w%i riding a high tide 
of public and political esteem before the gen¬ 
eral's dismissal. In the early stages of the 
tumult about MacArthur everyone generally 
overlooked and discounted thoughtless re¬ 
marks made in the heat of the event. This 
Included the "impeachment" cries which 
went up from the Republicans who look to 
Taft for leadership. 

No doubt Senator Taft would have been 
the choice of a good many anti-Truman Dem¬ 
ocrats In 1048 had the RepubUcans chosen to 
nominate him instead of Dewey. Taft's firm¬ 
ness of position In the past, his outspoken but 
usually fair views and his unimpeachable 
personal reputation were the kind of solid 
things all thinking Americans admire. 

We have the suspicion that many Demo¬ 
crats outside of his home State of Ohio were 
secretly hoping that he would win reelectlon 
to the Senate In 1960. It seems a great many 
Democrats Inside the State held the same 
opinions and voted that way Judging by his 
great victory margin In that election. This 
he accomplished against great opposition. 

In view of bis former record, It Is doubly 
strange to witness Senator Taft's perform¬ 
ance in the past several weeks. 

Senator Taft baldly declared tbat he op¬ 
posed the United States entrance Into Korea. 
He made the statement before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Washington 
a Uttle more than 10 days ago. 

This Is much In variance with what he pub¬ 
licly stated a few days after President Tru¬ 
man’s decision to send aid to South Korea. 

On June 80, 1050, the Associated Press re¬ 
ported that "Senator Taft offered unquali¬ 
fied support for the President’s move." 
Taft's own words in the news report were: 
"Once you are into anything like this, you 
must go all the way." 

What has caused Taft to change his mind? 
The answer Is obvious. Senator Taft has 
clutched the publicity appeal of the Mao- 
Arthur furor and Is hanging on for the politi¬ 
cal popularity ascent which he thinks It will 
bring hitn^ How unlike the Taft of former 
days. 

Another backfire hit the Senator when he 
attempted to single out Secretary of State 
Aeheson lor sole blataae in the MacArthur 
removal. While swinging that cudgel. Sen¬ 
ator TArr took a swipe at General Bradley In 
the pioeesB, alleging that Bradley and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were stooges of Aoheson 
hut that the whole debate reeolved itself 
Into an Aeheson versus MacArthur fuss. 
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General MacArthur chilled that one by 
telling the Senate hearing, *‘I have never 
attributed to him (Acheeon) In the slightest 
degree the decision of the President to re¬ 
place me." 

As to the Bradley angle, we can see nothing 
wrong with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
Acheson being In agreement on their global 
military and political policies. It would be 
a sad state of affairs if they were not. 

Senator Taft advocates full support of all 
of MacArthur's policies, Including the use of 
Chlang Kai-shek’s troops. Yet, the Senator 
In floor debate last week brought out the 
point that the Communists found Chlang's 
armies as soft as mush when Bed Chinese 
forces Invaded. Is there any reason to be¬ 
lieve that the same troops aren’t stUl soft 
as mush? 

But the most hopeless sidestepping and 
backfilling was Taft’s demand that the 
mobilization budget be cut by $20,000,000 
and draft target lowered by 500,000, while 
at the same time embarking the United 
States on all-out aggressive tactics against 
China. These steps Senator Taft advocates 
vhile maintaining that we cannot be de¬ 
terred by "any possibility that the Russians 
might come In.’’ 

This kind of thinking and these public 
utterances force us to recall Senator Taft's 
foresight on Augus^ 1, 1941. On that day 
he said: 

"1 cannot understand that the situation Is 
more perilous today than It was a year ago.’’ 

Pour months later we were in World 
War II. 


Problems of Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHNW.McCORMACK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der permission granted to me to extend 
my remarks in the Record, I include an 
address that I made on the evening of 
May 7, 1951, at the Civil Defense Con¬ 
ference in Washington. D. C., relating to 
the multitude of problems facing gov¬ 
ernors and mayors relating to putting 
Into operation adequate civil-defense 
programs. 

At that time 1 pledged my whole¬ 
hearted support for further legislation 
and appropriations designed to make 
civil defense a sound and strong copart¬ 
ner with our military defense effort, and 
that so far as legislation and appro¬ 
priations are concerned, the Federal 
Government should take the lead. 

In an interview with the representa¬ 
tives of the American Municipal Asso¬ 
ciation I further said: 

That while its success starts with the In¬ 
dividual and thus through our local and 
State government up to the Pederal level, 
the Governors of our States and mayors 
of our cities are Justified In looking to the 
Congress for leadership in this important 
field of defense of our national security and 
that they should depend upon my support 
in the Congress of the United States lor 
any further legislation and additional ap¬ 
propriations necessary to protect our citizens 
against possible atomic attack. 


My address follows: 

Address bt Hon. John W. McCormack, Ma¬ 
jority leader, United States House of 
Representatives, at Civil Defense Con¬ 
ference, Washington, D. C.. Mat 7,1951 
Congress has paid close attention to the 
grave and complex problems of civil defense 
which confront us as individuals and as a 
Nation. 

Early in 1050 the Congress began its series 
of intensive hearings to get to the heart of 
the civil-defense problem that America must 
face if it is to survive in the event of an¬ 
other war in which atomic, biological, and 
chemical weapons may be used against us. 
During the course of these extended hear¬ 
ings by both the House and the Senate, a 
great deal of testimony was heard from many 
sources. The mayors and the Governors of 
several States gave us the best of their think¬ 
ing on the problem as they see it. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the general public, atomic sci¬ 
entists. military experts, and the working 
staff of the executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment on civil defense each contributed 
their share of testimony. 

Once the Congress had grasped the magni¬ 
tude of the problem that faces us in civil 
defense, it drew up a comprehensive law to 
meet the situation and our present danger. 
At the close of the last session of Congress, 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 was 
passed by both Houses of the Congress with 
but a single dissenting vote. ’This act 
granted wide powers to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator and his agency and 
established a basic formula for civil-de¬ 
fense operation from the Federal to the State 
and finally to the local governments. The 
almost unanimous passage of that act was 
unusually significant. It was firm evidence 
that the Congress recognized the great chal¬ 
lenge of civil defense and its place in our se¬ 
curity structure. But that recognition must 
be carried into active effect. 

This Congress and the one preceding it 
have voted wisely many billions of dollars 
for military-defense purposes, primarily to 
carry on the undeclared war that resulted 
from the acts of f^gression in Korea. 

Congress has met the challenge that faces 
us by passing laws which place a number of 
restrictions on the people of the country 
and our economy. There will probably be 
more. You can be certain that such action 
as authority for price control, rationing, 
stockpiling, higher taxes, and all the rest 
would never have been passed by Congress 
unless it recognized the serious need for 
these actions. In the main these actions are 
directed at building up our state of military 
preparedness. 

I would like to emphasize that all such 
actions and the billions we are spending for 
military defense are not complete, in fact, 
will be seriously Impaired, unless we have 
civil defense as a coequal partner of the 
military in the security program. 

Primarily, civil defense as it is planned 
and operated today is the preparedness pro¬ 
gram of the home front and for the home 
front as a link with our military services. 
It is k necessary part of our national defense, 
and Of the self-preservation of our people 
and of our Nation. 

It must be painfully evident that it would 
be Incomplete to have the finest Army. Navy, 
and Air Force in the world and no adequate 
civil-defense program, 

Since our cities will be the primary targets 
in an atomic war, they must be protected to 
the limits of our ability. We could lose a 
war in a hurry if the home front crumbled 
under the weight of an atomic attack. In 
any event, a sudden successful attack would 
place us at a serious disadvantage. 

We must face the fact that totalitarian 
governments carry out the surprise attack: 
democracies do not. 


For these reasons civil defense must take 
its place quickly in the minds of all of us 
as a sound and strong copartner with our 
military defense effort. If that fails to hap¬ 
pen, we can pay a sorry price for it should 
war come again. 

The American people should realize that 
the price we pay for preparedness, heavy as 
it may be. is the premium we pay for defense 
and protection in the event of war. It could 
be the premium we pay to avert war and to 
bring about peace. 

We should pray and hope for the best, hut 
prepare for the worst. 

The attack, as we hope, may never come, 
but who can tell. Only Stalin. 

It therefore follows as a matter of logic 
and necessity that we should prepare our. 
selves now. 


Keep the Record Straight 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN ’THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend his remarks, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Werdel] has inserted in the Record un¬ 
truths. which he could not make, and 
did not make, on the floor of the House. 
I would most certainly rise to a point of 
personal privilege except for the fact 
that to do so would take up the time of 
the House for a personal matter, thereby 
delaying for that long the important leg¬ 
islation now scheduled for consideration. 
His remarks might be libelous if made 
without the cloak of official privilege, and 
I defy him to waive that privilege. 

He has taken parts of articles and even 
parts of sentences out of context, thus 
distorting them by omission and innu¬ 
endo—a device frequently employed by 
those who have no regard for truth. 
The remarks he made on the floor were 
full of untruths, but by using the privi¬ 
lege of revising and extending his re¬ 
marks, he avoided the objection that 
every Member would have felt had such 
added and changed remarks been made 
in the presence of Members. 

I would move to expunge the remarks 
of the gentleman, if it were not for the 
fact that I believe that they should re¬ 
main in the Record as evidence of his 
manner of thinking and of his tactics. 
These tactics are becoming all too prev¬ 
alent. But I can assure the gentleman 
they will not deter me from fighting for 
what I concede to be right, or against 
what I concede to be wrong. During the 
many years that I have been one of the 
primary targets of the Communists and 
other subversive elements in California, 
I have become accustomed to the type of 
*‘smear” now being attempted by the 
gentleman from California, who has no 
doubt had expert assistance in drafting 
his personal attack on me. 

Every Member will note the gentleman 
has even stooped to the belittling of my 
military record, which includes 2 years in 
New Guinea in the Philippines, although 
he himself entered a political office for 
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thd first titite in 1948, when to do so 
promed him with an exemption from 
the draft and tlie privilege of devoting 
almost all of his time to the practice of 
law, which we all know was exceptionally 
profitable during the war years when so 
many of us who were lawyers had volun¬ 
tarily entered the Armed Forces. This 
is the gentleman who now heaps abuse 
upon our military leaders and those of 
us who served honorably under them. * 

In 1939 and 1940, while I was heading 
the California Legislature's Investigation 
into subversive activities, and while the 
Communists and Nazis and their cohorts 
were using their smear tactics against 
me, and even holding threatening mass 
demonstrations in front of my home, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
Just what he was doing to stop the sub¬ 
versive forces in Callfomla. Did he 
fight as hard then as he did when he 
fought our enemies during the war from 
his sanctuary in the California Legis¬ 
lature? 

Mr. Speaker, I have neither the time 
nor inclination to devote my energies to 
an explanation of what I think of the 
gentleman, who has obviously devoted 
much time and energy in an effort to 
personally vilify me, because of my ex- 
po84 of the tactics he employed against 
our military leaders and our proposed 
national security training program, 
which has since been approved by our 
Committee on Armed Services and a 
majority of the Members of this House. 
I will simply say that the gentleman has 
resorted to untruths, and to demonstrate 
my point, I am asking that we include in 
our Rkcoro parts of an olBcial report on 
Communist activities, which I wrote and 
filed with the California Legislature in 
1940. 1 was, of course, fiattered, as I 
believe anyone tmder the circumstances 
would be, when the Republican con¬ 
trolled 1950 legislature ordered my re¬ 
port reprinted for redistribution. The 
report, which I wrote 11 years ago, is 
the best refutatior I know of to the un¬ 
truths spoken by the gentleman. I ask 
that the following excerpts be included 
at this point: 

Bepobt or AssncBiT Rsunr iNvxsrxaATiNo 

OOMMXTTBB ON SVBVKRSIVI ACltVZ'l'XU, BON. 

Bamitxl Wiluak Yobtt, Chairman 

Mr. Speaker, your committee autbortsed 
and empowered by House Resolutions 9 and 
29 to Investigate subversive activities In the 
State relief administration respectfully re¬ 
ports as follows: 

sionoN X 
Fifth columns 

The world has recently been shocked by 
the deadly effecUveneas of subversive organ- 
working within such nations as 
Oaschoslovakla, Austria, Poland. Spain, Den¬ 
mark, Norway, Holland, and Belgium. Or- 
of forelgn-directed termites, 
commonly called fifth columns have demon¬ 
strated their abUlty to paralyze the defenses 
of victimized nations while cooperating with 
outside aggressors. It Is evident that a rela¬ 
tively organized force can render a 

whole naUon helpless by coordinating Its 
activities with forces driving from the 
outside. 

The great masses of the people are always 
completely and unorganized. 

When confronted with an organized and 
disciplined group, they find themselvm 
helpless. The Communist, or Bolshevik 


Party, has already demonstrated the abutty 
of a small organtaed group to overthrow a 
government when that government la in a 
state of orlsls resulting from either Internal 
conditions, or the necessity of defending it¬ 
self against outside forces. It la dlfBcult to 
realise that the Russian branch of the Com¬ 
munist Party had a membership that In¬ 
cluded only an Infinitesimal part of the 
population of Russia, when it successfully 
capttued control of the government of that 
country and oommenoed Its dictatorial domi¬ 
nation over millions of RuMian people. 
Those who scoff at the dangers of Commu¬ 
nist activity In this country unknowingly 
befriend persona engaged in a treasonable 
conspiracy, because such scoffing tends to 
lull the populace Into a state of false security 
which hinders effective work calculated to 
stop the march of fifth columns. 

Communism versus Americanism 

The Communist Party bent upon over¬ 
throwing the American Government In order 
to substitute a dictatorship for our democ¬ 
racy. These traitors probably do not have 
the power to accomplish this objective today 
without outside assistance. But they are 
preparing to strike whenever we face a crisis 
of sufficient gravity to weaken our resist¬ 
ance. As part of our national defense we 
must stop them before they are able to at¬ 
tain sufficient strength to accomplish their 
objectives. 

Stalin and Hitler 

Protected on the east by an alliance with 
Stalin, Hitler's hordes have been freed to 
concentrate on the destruction of once 
peaceful and Independent republics. If Hit¬ 
ler and Stalin can destroy the democracies 
of Europe, there is grave danger that their 
lust for power may soon attempt to span the 
Atlantic. In this event. It Is imperative that 
we face these hordes free from the treachery 
of traitorous Nazi and Communist termites 
who would not hesitate to stab us In the 
back and our defenses from the inside. The 
fate of nations like Norway and Denmark 
should teach lu the necessity of curbing 
treasonable conspiracies existing within our 
country. 

Hut]/ of Americans 

Those who believe In democracy have a 
right, and it is their duty, to defend that 
democracy from enemies both within and 
without. Those who believe In the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States have a right, 
and a duty, to see to it that subversive groups 
are not permitted to subvert constitutional 
rights. In order to bring about their destruc¬ 
tion. The Communists and Nazis, who are 
today screaming for protection of their con¬ 
stitutional rights are at the same time com¬ 
pletely Ignoring the obligations which such 
rights entail; namely, the duty of protecting 
and upholding the Government provided for 
in the Constitution. Those who demand pro¬ 
tection under the Constitution In good faith 
should be willing to support the entire Con¬ 
stitution, rather than to pick out and sup¬ 
port only the provisions at which they ap¬ 
prove, and under which they claim privileges. 

In the SRA 

Your committee has been amazed at the 
extent of Communist Infiltration into the 
State relief administration. Under the 
cloak of this branch of State government, 
Oommimlsts have found their way into wide¬ 
ly separated areas of the State. In these 
areas, they are engaged in carrying out a 
well-planned scheme to undermine State 
government. Soxne of the strategy employed 
by them Is quite apparent. It foUows very 
closely the pattern laid down by the f oimd- 
ers of the Ckmununlst Party and It parallels 
to a great degree the strategy of the Com- 
xnunlst Party In Husslap-wlth allowances 
made for the differences in the problems 
faced by the party because of the differences 
In the two nations. 


In the Communist Party Manual on Or¬ 
ganization, hereafter referred to as the 
Manual. Comrade J. Peters said: 

"As the leader and organizer of the prole¬ 
tariat, the Communist Party of the United 
States of America leads the working class 
in the fight for the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism, for the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for the es¬ 
tablishment of a socialistic Soviet republic 
In the United States, for the complete aboli¬ 
tion of classes, for the establishment of so¬ 
cialism. the first stage of the classless Com¬ 
munist society. • • • Our party realizes 
that certain conditions must exist before 
the outworn capitalistic system can be over¬ 
thrown. What are the conditions? Comrade 
Lenin answers this question, '• • • for 

revolution It Is essential, first, that a ma¬ 
jority of the workers (or at least a majority 
of the class-conscious, thinking, politically 
active workers) should fully understand the 
necessity for revolution and be ready to 
sacrifice their lives for It; secondly, that the 
ruling classes be In a state of governmental 
crisis which draws even the most backward 
masses Into politics, • • • weakens the 

government and mrakes It possible for the 
revolutionaries to overthrow It rapidly'.” 

Crisis awaited 

The Communist Party Is simply awaiting a 
crisis. Through Its efforts in the State re¬ 
lief administration. It Is endeavoring to ag¬ 
gravate the present conditions brought about 
by unemployment In Callfomla and in the 
Nation. It Is attempting to do this by 
maliciously endeavoring to increase relief 
costs to such an extent that taxpayers will 
be unable to carry the biirden, and all re¬ 
lief will thereby be Jeopardized. Under the 
guise of aiding the needy, the Communists 
are actually warrylng out this program cal¬ 
culated to eventually deny relief to the desti¬ 
tute. They want to cause unbearable suffer¬ 
ing. Such suffering Is useful to them in their 
revolutionary agitation. 

Dominated hy Russia 

It Is evident that the Communist Party 
Is not endeavoring to engage merely In the 
advocacy of the theories of socialism or com¬ 
munism. It is rather determined to force its 
wUl upon a majority of the people of the 
United States, whether or not they are ever 
willing to accept It. Instead of being an ad¬ 
vocate of mere theories, the Communist 
Party Is part of an International organiza¬ 
tion dominated by Russia, and bound to 
carry on activity beneficial to that nation. 
Irrespective of the effects such activity may 
have upon the nation In which the party 
members live, and to which they pretend to 
give allegiance. 

The International character of the Com¬ 
munist Party Is well outlined In a Com¬ 
munist Party membership book for the year 
1933. The first paragraph In said book reads 
as follows; 

"A member of the party can be every 
person from the age of 18 up who accepts 
the program and statutes of the Communist 
International and the Communist Party of 
the United States of America, who becomes 
a member of a basic organization of the 
party, who la active in this organization, 
who subordinates himself to all decisions of 
the Comintern and of the party, and regu¬ 
larly pays his membership dues.” 

This official party book demonstrates very 
well the fact that the Communist Party Is 
not an ordinary political organization. It Is, 
rather, a disciplined army of "termites.” In 
describing the principles upon which the 
party is founded, the book says: 

"Acceptance and carrying out of the ded- 
slons of the higher par^ committees by the 
lower, strict party discipline, and immediate 
and exact applications of the decisions of 
executive committee of the Communist In¬ 
ternational and at the central committee 
of the party. • • • 
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“After a decision has been adopted at the 
congress of the Oomintem. the party con« 
ventlon, or by the leading party committee 
it must be carried out imconditlonally, even 
If some of the members or some of the local 
organizations are not in agreement with the 
decision. • ♦ • 

“The strictest party discipline is the most 
solemn duty of all party members and all 
party organizations. • * * 

“He who weakens, no matter how little, the 
Iron discipline of the party of the proletariat 
(especially during the period of dictator¬ 
ship), effectively helps the bourgeoisie 
against the proletariat” (Lenin). 

In this same official book under the head¬ 
ing, “What is the Communist Party?" ap¬ 
pears the following: 

"It incorporates the whole body of experi¬ 
ence of the proletarian struggle, basing Itself 
upon the revolutionary theory of Marxism 
and representing the general and lasting 
interests of the whole of the working class, 
the party personifies the unity of proletarian 
principles, of proletarian will, and of pro¬ 
letarian revolutionary action." (Prom the 
program of the Communist International.) 

An army on the march 

The party manual referred to above also 
discusses discipline under the heading, “Why 
do the Communists attach so much impor¬ 
tance to discipline?" It says: 

“How can an army fight against the army 
of the enemy if every soldier in the army is 
allowed to question and even disobey orders 
of his superior officers? What would happen 
in a war if. for example, the general staff 
orders an attack and one section of the army 
decides to obey and goes into battle; another 
thinks it is wrong to attack the enemy at the 
time and stays away from the battle; and a 
third section decides to quit tl^e trenches 
and retreat to another position Instead of 
going forward? 

“Let us take an example from the class 
struggle. The district committee decided 
that a demonstration should be held i^alnst 
police terror and gives directions to the sec¬ 
tions to mobilize the whole membership to 
get the greatest possible number of workers 
to the demonstration. The date and place 
of the demonstration are set by the district 
committee. One section, after receiving the 
decisions, works out plans to mobilize the 
masses, and activizes the whole section to 
work for the demonstration. Another sec¬ 
tion does not think the issue is very impor¬ 
tant and neglects to mobilize the member¬ 
ship; a third section decides that the time 
set by the committee is not the best one and 
Instructs its members to mobilize at a later 
hour; and a fourth section decides to come 
at an earlier hour. What kind of a demon¬ 
stration would it be? What would workers 
think and say about such a party? 

“Our party cannot lead the masses if there 
is not unity in action. Unity of will and 
action can be achieved only if all of the 
members of the party act as one—are dis¬ 
ciplined. If each party member should de¬ 
cide which decision of the party he wanted 
to carry out; if each member would carry 
out only those decisions which he liked and 
ignored those with which he disagreed. ‘ it 
would be impossible to lead the masses in 
a struggle against capitalism. An army with 
that kind of leadership would be defeated." 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
the fact that the Communist Party de¬ 
scribes Itself as a disciplined army bound 
to follow the program given to it by the 
Communist International irrespective of 
the nature of that program. This is com¬ 
pletely unlike the American concept of po¬ 
litical parties. It explains the meaning of 
the term “fifth coliunn," which accurately 
describes the fact that the disciplined army 
working within a nation, is an integral part 
of that army of invasion, with whom it is 
bound to cooperate when directed to do so. 


This Conununlst discipline, when under¬ 
stood, explains the success of the Commu¬ 
nist Party in organizing demonstrations 
such as that fostered by Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League and the Workers Alliance in Sacra¬ 
mento on February 26,1940. 

Workers Alliance demonstration 

There is no doubt that the so-called Work¬ 
ers Alliance march on the State capitol was, 
in reality, a Communist political demonstra¬ 
tion, of the type used by the Communists, as 
part of the revolutionary training of the 
masses. Evidence adduced before the com¬ 
mittee establishes the fact that letters di¬ 
recting Workers Alliance members to march 
on the capitol were sent out from the State 
office and signed by the State president of the 
Workers Alliance. Mr. Alex Noral, who not 
only admitted his membership in the Com¬ 
munist Party, but also exhibited his official 
membership book. This is only one con¬ 
crete example of the disciplined activity of 
many similar Communist-organized and 
directed demonstrations, which have been 
prevalent In California in recent years. It is 
worthy of note here, that similar demon¬ 
strations were employed to protest lay-offs 
of unnecessary SRA personnel, by the Com¬ 
munist-controlled union to which many 
members of the relief staff belong. 

Deception used 

The Communist Party is today endeavoring 
to deceive the American people into believing 
that the party Ic not international In charac¬ 
ter, foreign directed, or planning to over¬ 
throw the American Government by force 
and violence. The Communists are afraid 
that legislation may be passed by the Na¬ 
tional Congress outlawing all political groups 
advocating force and violence as a for 
bringing about changes in government. 
Therefore, the deceptive strategy of the Com¬ 
munist Party is aimed toward making it 
appear that the Communist Party does not 
fall within that classification. 

Many fooled 

Many people have been fooled by this Com¬ 
munist scheme because of their failure to 
realize that the party is a disciplined army 
of termites. This army, at any given time, 
may not advocate Immediate revolution, be¬ 
cause its whole strategy is directed toward 
building organizations from undercover until 
sufficient strength is attained, to make suc¬ 
cess of forcible action praotioaUy certain. 
The fundamental principles'of the Commu¬ 
nist Party are not always divulged to new 
recruits, unless they have responded to disci¬ 
pline and Communist education to such an 
extent, that they can Im trusted to keep con¬ 
cealed the revolutionary intent of the Party. 
Your committee has heard the testimony of 
former Comm\mlsts, some of whom were in 
the party only a short time, and never fully 
understood its true purposes. Others were 
heard who ranked high enough in the Party 
to be informed relative to its real, underly¬ 
ing, revolutionary character. 

The whole history of the Communists 
proves that they would never hesitate to lie 
in stating their immediate or ultimate ob¬ 
jectives. Just as the termites in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Belgium pretended to 
give allegiance to their governments before 
the day for open betrayal arrived. Such ter¬ 
mites in America are lying and hiding their 
real Intent. They are awaiting an oppor¬ 
tune moment to execute their nefarious 
schemes by sabotaging our defenses, or seiz¬ 
ing control of our Government. 

The “History of the Communist Party, of 
the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks),” edited by a 
Commission of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and 
authorized by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, ifiiows very dearly that 
the Bolsheviks have never hesitated to make 
use of illegal methods or any manner of de¬ 
ception. It should be remembered that the 


CommunUt Party is part of the same inter¬ 
national group Which caUed itself the Bol- 
shevikt when plotting the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion. 

In the official history, the following quota¬ 
tion makes this point dear: 

“Lenin proposed th^t the Party of the Bol¬ 
sheviks should be called the Communist 
Party, which was the name given by Marx 
and Bhgels to their party. This name was 
Bcientiflcally correct, for it was the ultimate 
aim of the Bolshevik Party to achieve com- 
mtinlem.” 

Bven the present Communist Party con¬ 
stitution in which much deceptive working 
is employed to set forth the ostensible intent 
of the Communist Party reads as follows; 

“That is, by the establishment of sodallsm 
according to the scientific principles enun¬ 
ciated by the greatest teachers of mankind, 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin, embodied in 
the Communist International." 

Some parts of this constitution can only 
be understood by one who has studied Com¬ 
munist strategy. For instance, in the con¬ 
stitution of the Communist Party, the pre¬ 
amble says: 

“It is devoted to defense of the immediate 
interests of workers, farmers, and all tollers 
against capitalist exploitation and the prep¬ 
aration of the working class for its historic 
mission to unite and lead the American peo¬ 
ple to extend these democratic principles to 
their necessary and logical conclusions." 

To understand this language one would 
have to know that the Communists teach 
that the historic mission of the working class 
is to lead a revolution for the pxarpose of es¬ 
tablishing a dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Such dictatorship is to the Communists, 
“the necessary and logical conclusion." 

Viffilanee needed 

During this period of world crisis, it is 
most important that the American people 
be not lulled into a tolerance of Commu¬ 
nist organizations by their false claims of 
devotion to American democracy. America 
is a capitalist country in which citizens have 
a right to own their own homes and other 
property which they may acquire legally and 
hold subject to the right of Government to 
levy taxes upon such property, or to take 
it for public purposes by paying compen¬ 
sation therefor. The Communist Party ad¬ 
vocates the destruction of all capitalist 
countries. In order to destroy capitalism, 
they feel Justified in setting up a dictator¬ 
ship and in ruthlessly stamping out all per¬ 
sons who disagree with them by murderous 
purges or otherwise. 

Communist theory 

The official history of the party referred 
to above and hereafter referred to as the 
official history, discusses the Communist at¬ 
titude toward revolution in the following 
language: 

“Marx and Engels discovered the laws cf 
development of capitalist society and proved 
scientifically that the development of capi¬ 
talist society and the class struggle going 
on within it, must Inevitably lead to the faU 
of capitalism, to the victory of the prole¬ 
tariat, to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

“Marx and Engels taught that it was im¬ 
possible to get rid of the power of capital 
and to convert capitalist property into public 
property by peaceful means and the work¬ 
ing class could achieve this only by revolu¬ 
tionary violence against the boxirgeolsle by 
a proletarian revolution, by establishing its 
own political rule—the dictatorship of the 
proletariat—Which must crush the resist¬ 
ance of the exploiters and create a new, 
classless. Communist society.” 

This is the theory upon which the Rm- 
■lan dictatorship was established and upon 
which the Communists justify the total de- 
struction of all rights of free speech, press, 
assemblage, and religion in Russia. 
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Woulit Ontron CowtthMon 
Itodtf we Had the Communist termitee In 
AmerlcA demanding the right to um priiri« 
leges guaranteed by the American OonaUtu- 
tlon. In order to work for the deetruetlon of 
our OonetltuUon and ttie right that It glree 
all of us. to disagree at sU tlraee with our 
Government, so long u we eicpreee our dis¬ 
agreement in a manner within the frame¬ 
work of the Constitution. The Communists 
yell loudly for their constitutional rights. 
They oom^eteiy ignore the fact that exercise 
of theee i^hts neoeesarily places upon one 
the duty of defending the Constitution, and 
the American Oovommeat sgalnst its ene- 
miee—both within and without the Nation. 

The Communlste in Buesla tolerate no dif¬ 
ference of opinion and they would tolerate no 
difference h«re, if allowed to seise power. 
They justify such intolerance on the grounds 
that they know they are right. But our 
American fmm of government is based upon 
the tolerance of disagreements, that are ex¬ 
pressed peaceably in campaigns calculated to 
win the support of a majority of the people. 
Those successful in attaining power In our 
Government are nevertheless bound to de¬ 
fend the rights of others to differ with them. 
BO long as no forcible effort is made by thoee 
who disagree, to impose their will upon the 
majority in the manner advocated by the 
Communist Party. 

In the offlcial history, the following quota¬ 
tion illustrated the Communist attitude in 
Russia toward the liberties which they de¬ 
mand in America: 

*Tn order to consolidate the Soviet power, 
the old. bourgeois state machine had to be 
shattered and destroyed and a new, Soviet 
state machine set up in its place. Further, 
it was necessary to destroy the survivals of 
this division of society into estates and the 
regime of national oppression, to abolish the 
privileges of the church, to suppress the 
counterrevolutionary press, and counter¬ 
revolutionary organisations of all kinds, legal 
and illegal, and to dissolve the bourgeois 
constituent assembly." 

In the above quotation, the term "counter¬ 
revolutionary," referred to the activity of 
those who opposed the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Under Communist government where the 
state is everything, and the individual noth¬ 
ing. government Is not restrained by the ne¬ 
cessity of collecting taxes from the population 
in order to carry on its activities. There is no 
balance between public and private owner¬ 
ship. 

There la no right to strike imder Commu¬ 
nist government because strikes are con¬ 
sidered acts against the government. This 
fact la completely ignored and concealed by 
the Communists who work within the Amer¬ 
ican labor movement telling workers that a 
Communist government would be beneficial 
to them. Political demonstrations such as 
those organized by Communists in this 
country would not be tolerated by a Com¬ 
munist government. Such demonstrations 
would be classed as counterrevolutionary, 
and persons found engaging in them would 
be promptly and effectively liquidated. 

Communist hypocrisy 

These examples of the destruction of in¬ 
dividual rights under the Communist gov¬ 
ernment of Russia, are set forth here to di¬ 
rect attention to the hypocrisy of the Com¬ 
munists and their accomplices in this coun¬ 
try, who set themselves up as the guardians 
of American civil liberties and constitutional 
rights. The framers of the Constitution 
never intended that it be interpreted, so as 
to grant a license to destroy the Govern¬ 
ment, to tools of foreign aggressors. The 
right to rely on the Constitution for protec¬ 
tion should include the obligation to use 
the privileges granted by it in good faith— 
and good faith is something the Commu¬ 
nists oannot honestly **i**w»- 


The sugar-coated program of progressive 
reforms openly advoeated by the Communist 
Party is simply a flypaper calculated to win 
support from the unwary In order to lead 
them down the road of deseeratian and de¬ 
struction which is communism. The same 
tactics were used in Russia by the Bolsheviks. 
Their official history says at one point: 

*‘The petition was discussed at workers* 
meetings where amendments were made. 
Bolsheviks spoke at these meetings without 
(gwnly announcing themselves as such. Un¬ 
der their influence, the petition was supple¬ 
mented by demands fm freedom of press, 
freedom of speech, freedom of association for 
workers • * • an 8-hour day." 

Of course, these demands were made before 
the Communists seised control over the gov¬ 
ernment and stamped out all of the rights 
of others which they had so vociferously de¬ 
manded for themselves. 

Fear of reprisals 

Few persons who have Itf t the Communist 
Party have had the courage to speak out 
against it. This results from fear of reprisals 
by the comrades who have no respect for laws. 
This results also, from the fact that persons 
who have left the Communist Party are often 
so ashamed of ever having been part of it, 
that they fear exposure. In this regard it is 
interesting to note that the Communists, 
themselves, hold the threat of exposure over 
their members at all times, as a matter of 
discipline. The Communist constitution 
6 a 3 rs on this point. *‘ar members whose actions 
are detrimental to the party and the work¬ 
ing class, shall be summarily dismissed from 
positions of responsibility, expelled from the 
party and expcued before the general public." 

Communists In the State relief adminis¬ 
tration have used ea a smoke screen for their 
activities a CIO union called the State. 
County, and Municipal Workers of America. 
Such tise of legal organizations is an old 
tactic of the Communist Party. By hiding 
behind what appears to be a labor organiza¬ 
tion. and by iising as "fronts" non-Com- 
munists led into such an organization, they 
are able to screen their activities. The 
Communists then endeavor to make it appear 
that attacks on them are attacks on a labor 
imion. 

Communists control SCMWA 

Your committee knows that the leadership 
of this SBA group Is communistic. In order 
to deny this fact, when questioned before 
the committee, these leaders would have to 
perjure themselves. For this reason, they 
devised the strategy of hiring attorneys, in 
every case either Communists or known sym¬ 
pathizers, who in purporting to represent 
the best interests of all members of the so- 
called imlon, made it clear to all of them 
that they should not answer questions rela¬ 
tive to communism. This meant that Com¬ 
munists and non-Communlsts alike, who 
were members of the so-called union, would 
refuse to answer questions relative to com¬ 
munism. This saved the Communists from 
the necessity of being the only ones forced 
to refuse to answer in order to escape ex¬ 
posure or possible prosecution for perjury. 
Non-Communists were thus used as a 
screen. 

The record shows that your committee 
constantly advised members of this Com¬ 
munist-controlled organization, that if they 
were not Communists they should answer 
the questions frankly and not be dupes for 
Communist hoodlums. But the typical 
Communist discipline was already so well in¬ 
culcated into the minds of the members of 
this crganlxatlon, that only a few had the 
courage to defy their leaders by stating to 
the committee that they were not Commu¬ 
nists, and they did not believe in commu¬ 
nism. Those who did testify were dismissed 
from the union for so doing. In contrast to 
the attitude of the diaeipllned members of 
this so-called union were all of the other 


witnesses who came before the committee, 
in every case without attorneys, and in every 
ease with a willingness to answer questions 
put by the committee relative to commu¬ 
nism. 


Communist infiltration 

This analysis of the Commtmlst tactics 
employed in Russia when their status was 
comparable to their current status in the 
United States, explains the presence of Com¬ 
munists in so many American legal organiza¬ 
tions formed to foster progressive reforms. 
This shows, also, that the interest of the 
Communlste In these organizations is not an 
honest interest in the things for which the 
organizations stand, but rather, a desire to 
use the opportunity afforded by work within 
such groups, to establish contacts helpful in 
the dissemination of agitational iwopaganda, 
used by the Communists in preparation for 
the overthrow of our Government. 

In a further diacxisslon of this tactic, the 
offlcial history says: 

"In this difficult period, the Bolsheviks set 
an example of how legal work should be com¬ 
bined with Illegal work. 

"It is evident that that example is being 
followed by the Communist gangsters in the 
United States today through their activities 
in the BCMWA and similar groups." 

The offlcial history said further: 

‘The Bolsheviks wanted to create a new 
party, a Bolshevist party, which would serve 
as a model for all who wanted to have a real 
revolutionary Marxist party." 

It is also evident that this model is now 
being copied by the Stalinists in the United 
States. At another point in the offlcial his¬ 
tory in describing Illegal activity the follow¬ 
ing appears: 

"The conference noted that the most im¬ 
portant rule of Bolshevik tactics in periods of 
retreat, namely, to combine Illegal work with 
legal work within the various legally exist¬ 
ing workers societies and unions, was. being 
observed in all localities." 

Communist newspaper 

One of the important phases of Communist 
activity is the publication of a newspaper 
for purposes other than mere dissemination 
of news. The confidential Communist 
Party Guide Issued from the State head¬ 
quarters in California described the People’s 
World as the Communist newspaper of Cali¬ 
fornia. The offlcial history quotes Lenin as 
saying: 

"A newspaper Is not only a collective prop¬ 
agandist and collective agitator, but also a 
collective organizer." 

In publishing the People’s World the 
CalUomia Conununlsts demonstrate once 
more the fact that they are simply follow¬ 
ing the pattern laid down by Lenin and 
others, and successfully followed by the 
Bolsheviks in Russia. As a matter of agita¬ 
tion the People’s World often writes articles 
describing suicides by the unemployed. Of 
course. It always blames lack of work for 
these actions, whether or not the actual facts 
so indicate. Just as you would expect, the 
official history in describing the work of the 
Bolshevik paper. Pravda, said: 

"Pravda often reported cases of suicide of 
unemployed and starving workers who had 
lost all hope of ever finding Jobs again." 

Another statement by the Communists in 
their offlcial history showing the importance 
they attach to a newspaper and the uses 
they can make of it is veiy interesting: 

"Pravda helped to organise the mass ac¬ 
tions of the proletariat at the time of a big 
look-out in Bt. Petersburg in the spring of 
1914. When It wSs expedient to declare a 
mass strike, Pravda called upon the work¬ 
ers to resort to other forms of struggle such 
as mass meetings in the faotcvtes and dem¬ 
onstrations in the Btatee. This could not be 
stated openly in the newspaper, but the 
cause was understood by elass-consolous 
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workers when they read an article hy Lenin 
tearing the modest title, 'Forms of the Work* 
Ing Class Movement,’ and stating at the given 
moment strikes should yield place to a high¬ 
er form of working-class movement • • • 
which meant a call to organize meetings and 
demonstrations. 

*‘ln this v/ay. the illegal revolutionary ac¬ 
tivities of the Bolsheviks were combined with 
legal forms of agitation and organization of 
the masses of the workers through 
Pravda. • • • 

“Pravda stood in the center of the strug¬ 
gle for the party principle, for the building 
up of a mass working-class revolutionary 
party. Pravda rallied all the legally exist¬ 
ing organizations around the Illegal centers 
of the Bolshevik Party and directed the 
working-class movement toward one definite 
aim * • « preparation for revolution 
• • * in the Pravda editorial office was 
concentrated a large share of the organiza¬ 
tional work of the party; here meetings were 
arranged with representatives from party nu¬ 
clei; here reports were received of party work 
In the mills and factories; and from here 
were transmitted the instructions of the Bt. 
Petersburg committee and the central com¬ 
mittee of the party." 

Pravda of California 

Evidence adduced before your committee 
together with an analysis of articles appear¬ 
ing in the People’s World shows conclusively 
that this Communist propaganda organ is 
simply the Pravda of the California Commu¬ 
nists. It is doing the Identical work here 
that Pravda did in the preparation for the 
Russian revolution. Communist Party mem¬ 
bers are constantly admonished to support 
and obtain subscriptions for this Commu¬ 
nist propaganda paper. 

The People's World was much in evidence 
around the offices of the State relief ad¬ 
ministration investigated by your commit¬ 
tee. Members of the BRA staff openly 
solicited subscriptions for it during working 
hours. It was posted on the bulletin board 
daily in some offices, and in others, copies 
were left on tables where they could be 
conveniently picked up by members of the 
staff. 

During the hearings of your committee, 
this Communist paper printed scurrilous 
attacks upon members of the committee. 
It consistently distorted the facts and re¬ 
sorted to deliberate lies. The committee 
found that a large percentage of the mem¬ 
bers of the BRA Communist-controlled union 
subscribed to this paper. Borne of them 
testified before the committee that they 
considered it the only truthful paper in 
California—and this in spite of the fact 
that the People’s World acclaimed the Rus¬ 
sian invasion of Finland. It clumsily 
changed Its policy to pro-Hitlerism when 
the Btalin-Hitler alliance was made, although 
before the alliance it was loud in its con¬ 
demnation of the Nazis. 

Attack preparedness 

The People’s World has recently devoted 
much space to attacks on the American 
preparedness program and the work of J. 
Edgar Hoover. To find such a subversive 
newspaper openly and widely supported by 
members of the Btate relief administration 
staff affiliated with the BCMWA is shocking 
and disgusting. No one not sympathetic 
with the Communists could read this propa¬ 
ganda sheet without resenting the rank dis¬ 
tortion to which it stoops. It is not a news¬ 
paper in the American sense at all. It is 
the central organ in California of the Inter¬ 
national gangsters in the Communist Party. 

Bubverslve organizations have been greatly 
aided in carrying out their International 
conspiracy in this country by the laxity of 
our laws, designed to curb treason and for¬ 
eign espionage. Law-enforcement agencies 
are the hated enemy of subversive groups. 
They constantly carry on a campaign for 


the purpose of discrediting all agencies of 
Government created to check on subversive 
groups. 

The successful sabotage of European 
democracies by these international ganfl^ers 
has caused our National Government to In¬ 
voke the services of the G-men in the De¬ 
partment oi Justice, in order to ascertain 
the extent of plans for sabotage or over¬ 
throw of the American Government. The 
FBI under Mr. J. Edgar Hoover is a depart¬ 
ment of which every American is proud. 
Nothing could be more reassuring to pa¬ 
triotic Americans than knowing that the 
G-men are on the trail of the international 
gangsters working here in America. On the 
other hand, nothing could strike more fear 
into the hearts of subversive elements than 
being cognizant of surveillance by Mr. 
Hoover’s G-men. In view of these facts, it is 
not surprising that in recent months the 
Communists have embarked upon a scur¬ 
rilous smear campaign. Intended to discredit 
J. Edgar Hoover and the Department of 
Justice. 

Smear methods 

As is usual with these despicable vermin, 
they are not attacking Mr. Hoover on the 
grounds that he is checking on subversive 
activities, but rather they are pretending to 
see in his work an attack on labor unions. 
In other words, the subversive groups are 
once more attempting to hide behind Amer¬ 
ican labor, once more proclaiming that their 
civil liberties are in Jeopardy, once more 
screaming that constitutional rights are be¬ 
ing violated, once more conducting a typical 
scheming, underhanded smear campaign, 
all of which is planned to do Just one thing— 
that is to carry out the Communist program 
of smearing everyone, and every organiza¬ 
tion that conducts a fight against their sub¬ 
versive machinations. 

Naturally the Communist-controlled BRA 
union has been called upon to do its part in 
the "smear Hoover" campaign. The fact 
that this campaign originated with the Com¬ 
munist Party la not open to doubt. Every 
piece of Communist literature published in 
recent months has carried analogous attacks 
on the FBI. For instance, a May Day 
pamphlet recently issued from the National 
Communist Party office in New York said; 

"The Bill of Bights is being trampled under 
foot by the Dies Committee and FBI. At¬ 
tempts are made to curb and cripple the 
trade unions. Antiwar fighters, especially 
the Conununlsts, are being persecuted and 
Jailed." 

Another Communist May Day pamphlet 
written by Louis Budenz says; 

"In Detroit the plug-uglies of J. Edgar 
Hoover—^who learned his lessons from the 
strike-breaker and labor spy. William J. 
Bumz—have shown their true, hideous 
faces." 

• * • * • 

False peace stand 

In recant months, the Communists have 
endeavored to maintain connections with 
the masses by setting themselves up as the 
champions for peace. Any thinking person 
should'easlly see through this smoke screen. 
The Cbmmunlsts are yelling, for peace be¬ 
cause this offers a convenient method for 
carrying on propaganda against the Allies 
and in favor of the Hitler-Btalin Alliance. 

They have hit upon a clever slogan, "The 
Tanks are not coming." This slogan is be¬ 
ing publicized In practically all Communist 
literature Just as la the attack on the FBI. 
Under the guise of a demand for peace, the 
Communists are fighting the American pre¬ 
paredness program which has the support of 
all Informed and patriotic Americans. Th« 
subversive groups want to keep America 
weak. They would like to see us fall prey 
to the Hitler or Stalin war machines. They 
would like to see us unable to defend our¬ 
selves If attacked by their international 


gangster cohorts. They would like to keep 
us unable to prevent sabotage perpetrated 
from the Inside. They would like to see 
America make the same mistake, that many 
nations of Europe made, when they sought 
peace through unpreparedness. 

Unfortunately many Americans are today 
being fooled by the fake peace propaganda of 
the Communists. As part of their program 
the Communists are carrying on a vicious at¬ 
tack against President Roosevelt In which 
they condemn him for being more friendly 
to the Allies than to Hitler. As usual, the 
Communists pretend to see in the realistic 
and necessary American preparedness pro¬ 
gram. an attack on labor unions. In fact, 
this subversive group, which has reduced ly¬ 
ing and deception to a fine art, can be ex¬ 
pected to find an attack on labor unions in 
most anything. Bo the "Yanks are not 
coming" and "Stop Roosevelt’s war policies" 
are being added to the current slogans of 
the international gangsters. 

In the People’s World handbill favoring the 
Patterson slate referred to above, among the 
charges against the New Deal are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

"Tremendous boost in war appropriations; 
sale of military secrets and airplanes to Al¬ 
lies; Roosevelt administration no longer neu¬ 
tral—assists Allies." 

If Btalln and Hitler were being assisted 
they would not complain. 

Cripple legitimate unions 

An official Communist May Day circular 
offers a fine example of propaganda condemn¬ 
ing American aid to Finland, and showing 
the utilization of the slogan, "The Yanks 
are not coming" by this group: 

"Under the hypocritical slogans of neutral¬ 
ity and aid to the democracies by methods 
short of war, big business and the Roosevelt 
goverxunent have lifted the arms embargo, 
and turned America into an arms factory for 
the Allies, opposing the ending of war, and 
doing everything in their power to spread it. 
Through this and similar measures such as 
loans to Finland and the Bcandinavian 
countries, through diplomatic intervention 
and other aid to the Finnish White Guards, 
American imperialism has already taken a 
long step toward dragging the American 
people into war. • * * Attempts are be¬ 
ing made to curb and cripple the trade- 
imions. Antiwar fighters, especially the 
Communists, are being persecuted and Jailed. 
• • • The workers organized in the CIO. 
AFL, and railroad brotherhoods, the young 
people through the American Youth Con¬ 
gress, the toiling farmers, and the Negro peo¬ 
ple through the militant organizations, are 
dally expressing their opposition to the war 
and hunger program. The slogan, 'The 
Yanks are not coming’ has become the rally¬ 
ing cry of millions." 

A strikingly similar combination of the 
slogan "The Yanks are not coming" with 
the anti-Finnish propaganda is contained in 
a BCMWA bulletin. This bulletin also con¬ 
tains the typical Communist propaganda 
against the Allies. It says: 

'"The Yanks are not coming* was the 
slogan selected by the 117 official delegates 
from 63 counties. • • • Britain and 

France’s encouragement of the invasions of 
China, Ethiopia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, and their nonintervention in Bpaln, 
Indicates that the ruling classes are not par¬ 
ticularly interested in maintaining democ¬ 
racy. The recent great amount of propa¬ 
ganda about Finland and the contributions 
of Italy. England, and other nations, of planes 
and credits to that nation, did not stem from 
love of democracy but from the desire of 
capitalist nations to provoke a war against 
the Boviet Union, a Socialist nation.** 

SNA Communists 

The Communist group in BRA has flooded 
the State offices with propaganda following 
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ttM Oommxmlst Party Une. In fact, the 
State laUef administration has apparently 
become a spearhead of the entire Communist 
propaganda campaign in California. This 
phase of the so-called union's activity will be 
considered again below. 

The chameleonic Communist Party line 
ofttimes results in a change of immediate 
policy, hut the long time objective, namely, 
the setting up of a dictatorship, never 
Changes. The necessity of making changes 
to coordinate with new policies of Soviet 
Russia is a great handicap to the Communist 
party consistency. During the years when 
the Communists regarded the Nasis as ene. 
mles of Soviet Russia, they propagandized 
against the Nasis and organized groups such 
as the Bollywood Antl-Nasi League through 
which to carry on such activity. The Peo¬ 
ple's World and other organs of the party 
during this period could not think of vile 
enough names to call Adolf Hitler. In 
an offlclal Los Angeles County Communist 
publication Issued in commemoration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Los Angeles 
County Communist organization, and writ¬ 
ten before the Hitler-Stalin pact, the fol¬ 
lowing statement appears: 

"In the name of the Communist Party of 
the United States, Bari Browder and William 
C. Foster, general secretary and chairman, 
respectively, have written to President 
Roosevelt and to all Members of the Congress 
of the United States, pledging the party 
support of President Roosevelt's peace poli¬ 
cies as approved by the majority of the 
American people." 

At another point in the same publication. 

It says: 

"In this period of war crisis, when Hitler 
and the Munichmen are spreading their 
hideous destruction, the military defense of 
our ooimtry becomes a key factor for na¬ 
tional security." 

The program of the Communists as set 
forth in this publication listed as its 
twelfth plank the following: 

"Pull offlclal city and county support of 
President Roosevelt’s peace policy of collec¬ 
tive security, cooperation of all local law- 
enforcement bodies with Federal services 
for detection and prosecution of all agents 
and spies of Nazi, Japanese, and other Fas¬ 
cist governments in local aircraft and fish¬ 
ing industries." 

The Ink was hardly dry on this publication 
when the Hitler-Stalin pact was signed. 
During their campaign against the Nads, the 
communists had believed that Soviet Russia 
would conclude a pact with the Allies against 
Hitler. When the world was stunned by the 
agreement between Hitler and Stalin, the 
Communists fumbled for several dairs with¬ 
out knowing how to explain the unexpected 
turn of events calling for the formulation 
of an entirely new party line. 

Stalin~NaKl switch 

Stalin had given Hitler the assurance he 
needed against attacks from the east, in 
order to make it possible for him to start 
his campaign of destruction against the 
Scandinavian countries and the small re¬ 
publics to the west. In explaining their 
change of attitude toward the Nazis, after 
the pact was signed, the communists reached 
the zenith of hypocrisy. The Russian Com¬ 
missar of Foreign Affairs In addressing the 
supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R., said: 

"It Is our duty to think of the interests of 
the Soviet people, the Interests of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics • • •. Only 
when It became clear to us that the German 
Government desired to change its foreign 
poli^ so as to secure an improvement in the 
relations with the U. S. B. R. was the basis 
found for the conclusion of a Soviet-German 
noaaggresslve pact. Everybody knows toat 
durtuf the last 6 years, ever eince the Na¬ 
tionalist Socialists (Nazis) came into power, 
political relations between Germany and the 
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U. 8. 8. B. have been strained * * *. Ex¬ 
posing the hullabaloo raised In the British, 
French, and American press about Germany's 
plans for the sdsure <a the Soviet Ukraine, 
Stalin said. ‘It looks as If the purpose of this 
suspicious hullabaloo was to Incense the So¬ 
viet union against Germany, to poison the 
atmosphere and to provoke a conflict with 
Germany without any visible ground.* 

* * * We have always stood for amity 

between the peoples of U. B. 8. R. and Ger¬ 
many for the growth and development of 
friendship between the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the German people. * • • 

Is It really difficult to understand that the 
U. 8. 8. R. is pursuing and will continue to 
pursue its own Independent policy, based 
upon the interests of the peoples of the 
U. S. S. R. end only their interests? • • • 
This pact not only eliminates the menace of 
a war with Germany, narrows down the zone 
of possible hostilities In Europe, and serves 
thereby the cause of universal peace; it must 
open to us new possibilities of increasing our 
strength." 

No greater batch of lies was ever concocted 
by the Stalinists than those used in their 
attempt to Justify the Bltler-Btalln pact, and 
the changes in their propaganda and policies, 
made necessary thereby. It is dlfflct^t to 
tmft gtwe such a brazen liar as was Stalin 
when he accused Americans of trying to pro¬ 
voke war between Russia and Germany. The 
fact of the matter was, that his gangsters In 
this country were busy conducting Nazi cam¬ 
paigns because they feared a possible plan of 
Adolf Hitler to drive to the east, which 
drive was described, by Hitler, in his book. 
Mein Kampf. and which was most certainly 
not an invention of the American press, as 
claimed by Stalin. 

Molotov’s lies 

Hypocrisy. Communist style, bristles also 
In Molotov's claim that the Communists al¬ 
ways stood for friendship between Germany 
and Russia. Molotov told the truth when ho 
mentioned the previously existing strain^ 
relations between Russia and Germany. It 
was obviously these strained relations that 
caused the Stalinists In this country to carry 
on an anti-Nazi campaign In the Intereste of 
the Soviet Union. It was the end of these 
strained relations, and the Hltler-Btalln 
Pact, that caused the stalinists In America to 
completely change their position by com¬ 
mencing attacks against American prepared¬ 
ness measures, and also by condemning as 
“unneutral," thc»e who continued to de¬ 
nounce Hitler, Just as the Stallnlets did be¬ 
fore the pact. This change of policy on their 
part was brought about solely in the Interest 
of the Stalinist dictatorship even though 
such interest is directly adverse to the na¬ 
tional safety of this country. Molotov lied 
again when he said the pact was in the in¬ 
terest of universal peace. He knew that the 
real purpose of the pact was to give Hitler 
the protection he needed In the east, to per¬ 
mit to turn his destructive efforts In 
another direction. 

The awkward change of the Communist 
policy In this country brought about by the 
fetler-Stalln Pact Is also exempUfled in their 
change of heart relative to Federal Investiga¬ 
tion of Nazi and Fascist spies. Since the pact 
has made the Oommimist and Nazi termites 
In this country part of the same "fifth 
column,” they now stand together In a cam¬ 
paign to smear the counterespionage work 
of the fBI which the Communists them¬ 
selves advocated before the pact. All of these 
examples add to the abundance of evidence, 
showing that the allegiance of the Commu¬ 
nist Party members is hot to the United 
States. They demonstrate the danger and 
the fooUshness involved In permitting such 
foreign directed agents to carry on their 
pol fon propaganda under the cloak of official 
positions In the State reUef administration. 
They show the impcnslbiUty of relying upon 
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their stated or pretended Intentions In deter¬ 
mining the real nature of their program. 

Not long ago. the Communists carried on 
an extensive campaign in favor of lifting the 
embargo on the shipment of arms to Loyalist 
Spain, giving as their reason the fact that 
a small nation was being Invaded by outside 
forces. But when the United States pro¬ 
posed to help Finland and to lift the em¬ 
bargo on shipments of arms to the Allies, the 
Communists scurried to form peace councils 
for the purpose of denouncing everyone as 
"unneutral” who advocated the same changes 
in the statutes which the Communists ad¬ 
vocated before the Hltler-Btalln Pact. 

Compulsory military training 
Another example of Communist hypocrisy 
is their attitude toward compulsory military 
training In the United States. In the offlclal 
history of the party, referred to above, de¬ 
scribing some of the measures taken by the 
Bolsheviks In Russia after they seized power, 
the following appears: 

“Therefore the Congress considered it the 
fundamental task of the party (Communist) 
to adopt the most energetic and resolute 
measures to strengthen the self-discipline 
and discipline of the workers and peasants, 
to prepare the masses for self-sacrificing de¬ 
fense of the Socialist country, to organize 
the Red army and to introduce universal 
military training." 

It is quite apparent that the Communists 
advocate military training for Russians be¬ 
cause they want Russia to be strong. They 
denounce military training in America be¬ 
cause they want America to be weak. 

The Communists are now condemning 
American foreign policy as imperialistic. 
The proposal of some United States Senators 
that we purchase certain islands near the 
Canal Zone is labeled “an imperlallstlo 
scheme" by the Stalinists. The sale of arms 
to the Allies Is condemned as a program of 
the American imperialists. The United 
States is placed on their Ust of hated im¬ 
perialistic naUons. As an indication of what 
might be expected from Communists In this 
country in case we were compelled to defend 
ourselves against Stalin or his pal. Hitler, one 
needs only to turn again to the offlclal his¬ 
tory of the Communist Party for a statement 
of Its attitude toward what It terms, "an 
imperialistic country.” It should also be 
borne In mind that the United States is 
classed as a bourgeois nation In Communist 
terminology. 

The offlclal history says: 

"In opposition to the Menshevik and 
Socialist revolutionary policy of defending 
the bourgeois fatherland, the Bolsheviks 
(Stalinists) advanced a policy of ‘the defeat 
of one’s own government in the imperialist 
war.’ This meant voting against war credits, 
forming Illegal revolutionary organizations 
in the armed forces, supporting fraterniza¬ 
tion among the soldiers at the front, organ¬ 
izing revolutionary actions of the workers 
and peasants against the war. and turning 
these actions into an uprising against one's 
own Imperialist government. • • • Lenin 
held that the policy of working for the de¬ 
feat of one's own Imperialist government 
must be pursued not only by the. Russian 
revolutionaries, but by the revolutionary 
parties of the working class In all the bellig¬ 
erent countries. • • • The Bolshevik 

Party (Communist) was the only proletarian 
party which remained faithful to the cause 
of socialism and internationalism and which 
organized civil war against its own imperial¬ 
ist government." 

Since the United States is now called Im¬ 
perialistic, these quotations may be the basis 
lor determining what the Communist policy 
might be in case this country faced a crisis. 
Along this line, the following quotation from 
the offleial history Is also indicative: 

"Lenin always taught that without a revo¬ 
lution of the wcNrking class, capitalism can¬ 
not be overthrown: therefore, while defining 
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Imperialism as moribund capitalism, I>enin 
at the same time showed that ‘Imperialism 
Is the eve of the social revolution of the 
proletariat.'" 

Let persons who scoff at and ridicule the 
fight against communism In America con¬ 
sider well these expressions of policy recom- 
men(\ed for Communists engaged in sabotag¬ 
ing their own nations. The Communists In 
America, with their dreams of themselves at 
the head of a Communist dictatorship In 
America, may be laughed at now by persons 
who fall to comprehend their insidiousness, 
but In case of a crisis In America, those who 
today ridicule anti-Communlst activities will 
find that their apathy to duty has actually 
aided the activities of traitorous interna¬ 
tional gangsters. 

Army, Navy threatened 

It Is well known that Stalinists In Amer¬ 
ica are today attempting to extend vicious 
activity Into our Army and Navy. Some 
of this termltlng is on the west coast. 
The legislature will remember that William 
J. Plunkert was appointed by Governor Olson 
to a position as Deputy State Relief Admin¬ 
istrator immediately after the Olson admin¬ 
istration came Into power. Plunkert then 
commenced a Communist program in the 
State relief administration and only a 
storm of protests caused the Governor to 
dismiss him from the State service. Almost 
Immediately after this dismissal, Plunkert 
became field representative for an organiza¬ 
tion similar to the SRA union. It is called 
the United Federal Workers of America. Its 
purpose Is to organize Federal employees. 
In a bulletin Issued by this organization on 
November 29, 1939, the Conxmunlst activities 
of Mr. Plunkert are made apparent under 
the heading “Field representatives report," 
where It Is stated: 

"W. J. Plunkert Just came back from a 
trip to Oregon and Washington (State). In 
Oregon, the WPA State Administrator sent 
out official notices that he was in town and 
would speak. The same thing happened at 
Bonneville Dam and In Ssattle. Organiza¬ 
tion is proceeding at Bremerton Navy Yard, 
where there are 7,000 Federal employees.” 

Here we have a known Communist report¬ 
ing on organizing work among our Armed 
Forces. This Stalinist, during the period ho 
was with the State, was able to start much 
of the SRA Infiltration that still e3:lst8. He 
offers a good example of the type of official 
that this administration had permitted to 
find a place In the State relief administra¬ 
tion. The Interest of this man in gaining 
a place in the SRA should be apparent from 
his present activities. Although he Is gone, 
the SRA Is still loaded with Bill Plunkerts. 
They are effectively carrying on the work In 
which he was so Interested. 

Communiet gangsters 

It cannot be emphasized too often that 
the Stalinists In America are a disciplined 
army of International gangsters. Their Im¬ 
mediate policies change In accordance with 
desires of Dictator Stalin. Their plans do not 
call for actual seizure of power until they are 
prepared, and assured of a fair chance of suc¬ 
cess. strategy also Is outlined In the 

official history where they say: 

"The Bolshevik Party was opposed to 
armed action at that time, for it considered 
that the revolutionary crisis had not yet ma¬ 
tured, that the army and the provinces were 
not yet prepared to support an uprising In 
the capital, and that an isolated and prema¬ 
ture rising might only make it easier for the 
counterrevolutlcmarles to crush the van¬ 
guard of the revolution.” 

Let no one suppose that because the Clom- 
munists are not uprising now, that they are 
not planning, preparing, and awaiting the 
opportune moment to strike at the founda¬ 
tions of American liberty. 


Communists direct strategy 

The Communist-devised strategy followed 
by members of the so-called union who ap¬ 
peared before your committee and refused 
to testify, placed them in a very definite class 
by themselves. All other SRA employees ap¬ 
peared before the committee without coun¬ 
sel: made no complaints about the questions 
asked by the committee; and all answered the 
questions frankly and easily. In some cases 
the Communists failed to tell those whom 
they Influenced, that refusal to testify con¬ 
stituted a crime under the California penal 
code. In cases where they did so advise their 
group, they assured them that the committee 
would never cause any of the recalcitrants to 
be prosecuted. But the Communists were 
wrong in this. After enduring the defiance 
of the Communist-Influenced staff members 
with patience through an entire hearing in 
Alameda, only to find the same defiance in 
Visalia, the committee felt compelled to take 
action. Your committee felt called upon to 
defend the dignity of government against 
this typical Communist tactic of displaying 
contempt for that which they would destroy. 
Charges were brought against one of the 
SRA Communists In Tulare County. They 
were based upon his refusal to produce rec¬ 
ords of the Communist group when ordered 
to do so by the committee. The committee 
had evidence that outside money had been 
obtained to subsidize the activities of the 
SRA Communists who formed the so-called 
union In order to screen their activities. 
The financial records of this group might 
show the extent to which outside subversive 
groups contributed to its support. For this 
reason, the records were subpenaed by the 
committee. The Communist financial secre¬ 
tary of the Tulare local of the Sendo union 
was convicted on the charges brought against 
him by a Jury In Visalia. His case Is now on 
appeal. Other charges are pending In Stock- 
ton and more will probably be brought In the 
near future. 

The committee feels, that It Is necessary 
to deal firmly with the Communists and their 
followers In the SRA, in order to uphold the 
laws of the State of California and also to 
force these subversive gangsters to respect 
the Government which they despise. Since 
the prosecution in Visalia, the SRA Com¬ 
munists have apparently decided to revert 
to the strategy they first employed In tes¬ 
tifying before your committee, namely, that 
which called for the denying of all Com¬ 
munist affiliations, even In the face of In¬ 
controvertible evidence. 

Gangsters in Workers Alliance 

Proof of same as previously pointed out, 
this Communist group has not limited Its 
propaganda activities to the SRA offices. It 
Is carrying Its poison propaganda to the un¬ 
employed In accordance with directions of 
the International gangsters seeking destruc¬ 
tion of American democracy. There Is much 
evidence to show that the Communist staff 
members cooperate with the Communist- 
controlled Workers Alliance by encouraging 
relief applicants to Join the alliance. Some¬ 
times this was done openly and sometimes 
by the dropping of an easily understood hint. 

The agents of Joe Stalin, czar of all the 
Communists, have constructed a propa¬ 
ganda network reaching out to the unfortu- 
hate and discontented throughout Califor¬ 
nia, reaching out for the purpose of luring 
them Into Communist organizations where 
the Communists hope to Influence them to 
follow revolutionary leadership. As an ex¬ 
ample of the propaganda fed to the unem¬ 
ployed by the Communists, the following 
quotation from a widely distributed Com¬ 
munist pamphlet is notable. Under the 
heading, "What will a workers’ revolution 
achieve?'* a glowing picture is painted In 
these words: 

"With the overthrow of capitalism and the 
introduction of a new social system, a class¬ 


less society, there would be tremendous 
changes and almost unlimited possibilities 
for advancing the welfare of all. While we 
cannot give details In advance of this devel¬ 
opment, the approximate results would be as 
follows: (1) The abolition of poverty: (2) the 
abolition of the mass mxirder known as war; 
(8) tremendous expansion of production 
through the removal of the obstruction of 
profit making, the workers having the oppor¬ 
tunity of consuming the bulk of what they 
produce: (4) the disappearance of panics and 
unemployment, as in the event of overpro¬ 
duction, the people would simply cut work¬ 
ing hours, or take a holiday until consump¬ 
tion overtook production, at least until the 
surplus was greatly reduced; (6) the elimi¬ 
nation of the costs of armies and navies (the 
burden now paid by the capitalists out of 
the surplus values exploited from the work¬ 
ers); (6) enormous reduction In crime 
through the removal of Its main cause, pov¬ 
erty. and consequently a reduction or elimi¬ 
nation of police. Judges. Jailers, and other 
present expenditure; (7) reduction In gen¬ 
eral waste such as competitive advertising 
and other nonessentlals.” 

These are but a part of the many promises 
held out by Communist agents to the people 
whom they hope to recruit Into their army 
of destruction. The fact that these promises 
would never be kept Is unimportant to the 
international gangsters who make them, 
since once they have seized power, they can 
proceed as they have In Russia, to stamp 
out all of the liberties of the people, and to 
liquidate anyone who dares to object to their 
tyranny. Americans are unwise who laugh 
at such promises, underestimating their ef¬ 
fect on those who And themselves In un¬ 
fortunate circumstances, due either to in¬ 
ability or economic conditions. It Is foolish 
to fall to recognize the abUity of Commu¬ 
nists to attract the discontented, by holding 
out to them promises which they would never 
attempt to fulfill even If given the opportu¬ 
nity. By such promises followers are gained. 
As the Communists themselves say In their 
twentieth anniversary booklet; 

"Tire Communist Party of the United 
States, although a relatively small minority 
party • • • exerts an influence upon 

public thought far beyond the confines of 
Its membership,”. 

In this publication they described some 
of their activity In Los Angeles In the fol¬ 
lowing words; 

"By 1929, the party had gained a great deal 
of experience In various forms of mass work. 
In 1930, In the midst of the crisis, the party, 
together with the trade-union unity league, 
organized a huge mass meeting of over 40.000 
people at the city hall on the question of 
adequate aid to the unemployed. The dem¬ 
onstrators carrying slogans demanding ‘work 
or wages' were met by more than the usual 
array of police and although the demonstra¬ 
tion was finally broken up, the prestige of 
the party was lifted Immeasurably In the eyes 
of the working people of Los Angeles." 

This latter statement bears testimony to 
the ability of the Communists to take ad¬ 
vantage of a crisis In order to enflame masses 
of people, and to Induce them to follow 
Communist leadership, even though In most 
cases, the followers do not know whom they 
are following. 

Trained to smear 

Communists are trained in the uses of 
propaganda. They are experts at "smear” 
campaigns. In attacking an Individual, no 
lie Is too vicious If It serves their purpose. 
Their "smear" campaign against J. Edgar 
Hoover; their "smear" campaign against 
Mlartln Dies; their "smear" campaign against 
the members of your committee—all of these 
and others serve to reveal the web of power¬ 
ful propaganda contacts which they have 
spun throughout the United States by a 
series of steps following the Identical pat- 
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tern now neing need in the State reUet ad- 
xnlnletmtton. 


VonparUwti League 

Labors Nonpartisan League was one of the 
leaders in the third term movement until 
the Communists turned against Boosevelt. 
When this happened, it hurriedly rescinded 
Its endorsement of the third term, denounced 
Roosevelt, termed his supporters reaction¬ 
aries, and placed itself squarely behind the 
Patterson slate of Democratic convention 
delegates. Use of Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League for the launching of a third party, 
based upon a coalition of groups recom¬ 
mended by the Communist Party, is described 
In another section of this report. 

• • • • • 
Charges have been preferred against those 
witnesses who defied your committee by re¬ 
fusing to answer its questions during the 
Stockton Inquiry. In referring to this, a 
SCMWA bulletin issued May 10, demon¬ 
strates the old strategy of the Gongnunlsts 
who can always be counted uprni to yell 
’’persecution” and to see their lie factories 
In motion the minute their activities run 
afoul of the law. The bulletin says: 

’’Like a tiger who has tasted blood, the 
Yorty committee caused the arrests of 10 
Stockton union members on charges of con¬ 
tempt of a legislative committee. They were 
paraded through the waiting room and 
promptly whisked away in the ‘Black Marla* 
to the local bastille, where they were held 
pending ball. During the 34 hours required 
to raise ball, eight of the men were held in 
the infamous *Tank No. 1.* forced to sleep on 
the floor because of lack of beds and denied 
the right to receive visitors or receive food 
and smokes sent in by friends. 

”Witbin one-half hotur of this incident, the 
State office of the BRA fired every member 
cited. The local director. Fred Le Fevre, 
promptly rehired them. Needless to say. the 
heat on him has increased as a result of this 
courageous action. • • * 

“The notorious labor-hating police Judge, 
B. E. Breltenbucher. asked the total baU of 
$9,500 cash or $36,000 property baU. 

"Due to intense intimidation by the Ameri¬ 
can Legion, It took some time to raise this 
fabulous sxun. • • • The city of Stockton 
is preparing to spend thousands of dollars 
for individual persecution of each union 
member by Jury trial.” 

Once again in this bulletin, the old Oom- 
munist gag of hiding behind imlon member¬ 
ship is in evidence. The fact that the per¬ 
sons who violated the law were members of 
the Oommtmist-eontrolled union is used by 
the Oommunlsts to claim that a union is 
being persecuted. The plain fact of the mat¬ 
ter Is that a section of the Penal Code is 
being Invoked against all those who violated 
it without any regard to their membership 
or nonmembership In any labor union. 

• • * • • 
Libertiet threatened 

American liberties and freedom were won 
at the sacrifice of the lives of many of our 
forefathers. Subversive elements working In 
the United States today would destroy the 
liberties and freedom guaranteed by our 
Constitution. They would place us under 
the Iron heel of dictatorship along with the 
other millions of human beings now suffer¬ 
ing from oppression. To fight against this 
is the present duty of every American. 

We must not permit ourselves to bo fooled 
by the Communist Party into thinking that 
it is anything else than a part of a lying, 
scheming, pernicious army of international 
gangsten. deteimined to destroy and dese- 
orata human dignity and otvillaatlon. ^e 
American people have already been fed with 
eo mudh propaganda, rldicuUng and smear¬ 
ing those who have endeavored to expose 
the fifth ocflumns that it is dtffieult for any¬ 
one to describe the unbelievable extent to 


whiob subversive activities have been carried 
on in this country without being accused by 
the uninformed of being either an alarmist 
or guQty of exaggeration. But real, shock¬ 
ing facts of the situation must be brought 
home to the people of the United States. 
Only an aroused and patriotic America can 
in the last analysis end the march of the 
fifth column thrcnigh this Nation. The fight 
against the fifth column must be carried on 
with firm and unswerving determination. 

Your committee recommends: 

1. That a thorough investigation of all 
subversive activities in California be under¬ 
taken as soon as possible. 

2. That laws be enacted both by the United 
States and by the State to force the fifth- 
ooluom propagandists to march out in the 
open where their promises and proposals 
can be Judged with full knowledge of what 
is back of them. Laws must also be enacted 
to strengthen our defense against those col¬ 
umns of the International army of gang¬ 
sters which are assigned to duties calling 
for actual physical sabotage. 

8. That constant vigilance must be main¬ 
tained to detect, expose, and bring an end to, 
every new phase of subversive activity de¬ 
vised by the marauding international gang¬ 
sters. 

4. That a complete analysis of our edu¬ 
cational system be undertaken to determine 
the cause of Its failure to inculcate students 
with a true appreciation of American democ¬ 
racy. 

• * * * * 

7. And that most Important of all. a sound 
constructive program of reemployment be 
determined upon and executed through the 
cooperation of Government, business, and 
labor. This is a necessary defense measure. 
Subversive groups feed the fires of discontent 
created by economic break-down. Their 
lying propaganda and promises are doubled 
In effectiveness during periods of economic 
uncertainty. The combined intelligence and 
patriotism of all Americans must cause themn 
to support whatever equitable economic ad¬ 
justments are necessary to put an end to this 
scourge of unemployment. Doles are not the 
answer. Doles and demoralisation go band 
in hand. The great morale that has always 
characterised the American people must be 
safeguarded. The calamity bowlers must be 
met by a deafening roar of American indus¬ 
trial activity. 

« * * • V 

ASSEMI LT Rx mxr IXWXStZaATXMO 
OOMSKimC, 

Bascuxl WnjJAM Yoxtt, 

Chairman. 


Call Mr. Tnunan, He Did The Trkk 
EXira^SlON OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NXW TOXX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday, May 9,195t 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks In the ^spendix of the Rxcokd, 
1 include a very timely and thoughtful 
editorial from the Port Jervis Union- 
Gazette in my district; 

CALX. MS. TXumaii, Hk Dm trs Tixck 

TUday the Senate gets another earful of 
the case of TVuman against MaoArthur. 
Oentral ManhaU Is Slated to tell the Senate 
Just what the five-etar general has done that 
merits his firing by the Frasldent so sud¬ 
denly, mysteriously, and unexplalnedly. But 
getting Oeneral MarshaU in the limelight as 


questlon-answMer will not answer the $64 
question, which is. and will be. until an¬ 
swered: Why did Truman fire MacArthur so 
peremptorily and without explanation? 

Only the President knows why he took 
such summary action, jeopardising the entire 
international and U. N. activity in the Fax 
East as well as Europe. So far Mr. Truman 
has kept silent, which Is evidently something 
very difficult fcv him to do. He Is side¬ 
stepping the entire matter and leaving Oen¬ 
eral Marshall and others to bear the onus of 
an act that has brought down the wrath of 
millions upon his head. Maybe Truman was 
right—-he says to hold our decision until all 
the facts have been given—but will we get all 
of them? 

So far the facts as divulged by the Presi¬ 
dent and General MacArthur have cast an 
awfully suspicious cloud upon the admin¬ 
istration and Its Hlss-Aoheson-Marshall- 
Truman actions. Mr. Acheson said that he 
stood by Hiss as he had always done; per¬ 
haps Alger was a great help to him in his 
plaxM*. evidently he was. for as the Acheson 
Man Friday he surely put something over and 
is still In good repute in the office of Secretary 
of State. Bo far we have not heard anything 
about whether Mr. Hiss’ valuable aid Is still 
possible from behind the bars. Hiss suits 
Acheson, Acheson suits Truman. Truman 
suits—well, he Is helping Big Joe a lot j\ut 
at present. 

Mr. Truman, so quick to answer anyone 
on any subject from flat notes to smashed 
noses. Is strangely silent. Let’s hear from 
him on the MacArthtir matter. 

The United Stntes Still Offers Opportu- 
nitiei for Sncceit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or mw TOKK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
dear and personal friend of mine. Mr. 
Charles Slmonelll, has Just been pro- 
moted by the Universal Pictures Co. as 
manager of its eastern advertising and 
publicity department, whose offices are 
in New York. His career is another 
example that opportunities for success 
In this great country of ours and under 
our system of free enterprise are still 
open and available to young people. 

I have known Mr. Simonelli for many 
years; 1 have occasion to see him fre¬ 
quently and I cherish his friendship. I 
had the pleasure of meeting him through 
another very tUstingulshed and fine gen¬ 
tleman. the Honorable James V. Man- 
gano. who made his mark in public life. 
I note with particular pride the heights 
to which Mr. Slmonelll has risen, know¬ 
ing the humble origin from which he 
steins and the fact that he was raised in 
a neighborhood where the ratio of crime 
has been a matter of deep concern to 
many people. 

Despite many handicaps, Mr. Simon¬ 
elli continued in his march toward a suc¬ 
cessful business career. Unfortunately, 
not all young people are possessed of 
such strong character and they fall prey 
to environmental Influences. For them 
the success of Charles Simonelli should 
serve as an example and a guide. 
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At this time I am placing In the Rec¬ 
ord a brief article on the subject which 
appeared In the Brooklyn Eagle May 3, 
1951, and which reads as follows: 
Chables Sxmonillx Read or Ukxvkssax.'8 Ao 
Department 

The promotion of Charles Simonelll to the 
post of manager of the eastern advertising 
and publicity department of Universal Pic¬ 
tures Co., Inc., Is announced by David A. 
liipton, vice president in charge of adver¬ 
tising and publicity. 

Mr. Simonelll. still on the sunny side of 
30 (by a couple of years), is the south Brook¬ 
lyn ex-newsboy who rose from office boy at 
Universal to his current position In a scant 
10 years. As a youngster he played stlckball 
on Hicks Street, later went to Manual Train¬ 
ing High School. 

In his new post as head of the New York 
office of the Universal Pictures advertising 
and publicity department, Simonelll will 
continue to serve as executive in charge of 
national exploitation, the post he held at 
the time of his promotion. 

The eastern advertising and publicity ex¬ 
ecutive staff under Simonelll will consist of 
Philip Gerard, eastern publicity manager, 
and Jeff Livingston, eastern advertising 
manager. 

The promotion of Simonelll Is in line with 
the policy of Universal Pictures of promotion 
from within the ranks. Simonelll Joined 
Universal In 1042. In March 1943, 6 months 
after he joined the advertising and publicity 
department, he was promoted to cooperative 
advertising work. In the fall of 1943 he was 
placed In charge of all commercial tie-ups 
for the company. Subsequently, he became 
a field exploitation representative and was 
eventually placed In charge of out-of-town 
openings. In 1046 he handled radio promo¬ 
tion and exploitation In connection with 
the openings of pictures. In May 1948 he 
was appointed eastern exploitation manager 
and In June 1949 he was named executive 
In charge of national exploitation. 


How We Gaye China to the Commies on 
a Silver Platter 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON.UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WZ8CON8XN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9, 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am including an editorial that 
appeared in the New York Times of 
September 16, 1950. The facts set forth 
In the editorial have a favorable, perti¬ 
nent bearing upon present-day contro¬ 
versy over our Asiatic policies. The Mar¬ 
shall mission to China was a failure and 
it paved the way for the undermining of 
our great ally in the Far East. The 
responsibility is upon Truman. Marshall, 
and Acheson. The people of the United 
States should have these Important 
facts. 

The editorial is as follows: 

How We Gave Chxna to the Commie s a 
Silver Px,atter 
MARSHAX iX. IN CHXNA 

General Marshall was called from the 
height of his successful military career on 
November 27, 1945, to act as a special emis¬ 
sary of President Truman to China. He was 
Instructed by the President to bring to bear 


the influence of the United States to effect 
*‘the unification of China by peaceful, demo¬ 
cratic methods." He was also Instructed to 
work for a cessation of hostilities In North 
China. His role was conceived as that of 
pacificator and mediator in a domestic polit¬ 
ical dispute that had assumed military pro¬ 
portions. 

The exact character of the instructions and 
their precise origin have not been revealed. 
They had. however, the approval of the State 
Department and the specific endorsement of 
the President. General Marshall was also 
Instructed by the President to use the pres¬ 
sure of a possible withholding of American 
assistance to enforce a mediation effort. The 
President's letter Is quoted in the State De¬ 
partment White Paper as having stated that 
"General Marshall was authorized to speak to 
Generalissimo Chlang Kai-shek and other 
Chinese leaders 'with the utmost frankness’ 
and to state that ‘a China disunited and torn 
by civil strife' was not a proper place for 
American economic assistance in the form 
of credits or technical assistance nor for 
American military aid." 

It was presumably in pursuance of this in¬ 
struction that the previously recommended 
credits for China were not issued and that 
eventually the virtual embargo on military 
aid to Chlang was set up. General Marshall 
did not institute this policy, although his 
office carried It out after he became Secretary 
of State. 

It should be remembered that this idea of 
bringing pressure to enforce a coalition of 
Nationalist and Communist Chinese was put 
forth at a time when It was stlU official policy 
to believe that It was quite possible to do 
"business as usual" with any Communists— 
Russian. Chinese or other. Indeed, in the 
case of the Chinese Communists it was the 
official thesis that they were not Communists 
primarily, but merely Chinese reformers who 
would gladly Join a truly "llberar* govern¬ 
ment. General Marshall appears to have ac¬ 
cepted this doctrine, since he confessed 
rather ruefully In his public report on his 
mission to China, January 7, 1947, that the 
Communists whom he had found to be "ir¬ 
reconcilable" did not appear to be so in the 
preceding February. 

In carrying out the pacification mission 
General Marshall was able to bring about a 
military truce with incredible ease. It was 
announced as early as January 10, 1946. 
Truce teams were put into the field and after 
each flare-up a new cease-fire was negoti¬ 
ated, What General Marshall apparently did 
not realize, and what his superiors who gave 
him his Instructions obviously did not take 
Into account, was that this truce played di¬ 
rectly into the hands of the Communists and 
seriously weakened the Chinese Government. 
The white paper Itself records how strategic 
points such as Chlhfeng, the gateway to Man¬ 
churia, and Telun, the gateway to Mongolia, 
were yielded to the Coxxununists upon Gen¬ 
eral Marshall's appeal to promote mediation. 

Similarly. General Marshall offered a plan 
of integration of all military forces Into one 
national army. The Chinese Government 
agreed to a reduction of its forces from 161 to 
57 divisions and disbanded 160,000 officers 
and 400,000 men on the presumption that 
the Communists would do likewise. Gen¬ 
eral Marshall eventually discovered that the 
Chinese Coxnmunlsts had no Intention of 
giving up any military formations, and it 
was primarily on this ground that bis xnlsslon 
met Its ultimate total defeat. 

General Marshall left China on March 11. 
1946, to report to the President and returned 
to his mediation on April 18. The efforts at 
coalition continued to be fruitless, and Gen¬ 
eral Marshall finally reported that they had 
broken down on the rock of the Chinese 
Communist walk-out from any further meet¬ 
ings. The President Issued his hands-off 
statement of Axnerlcan policy on China on 
December 18 and announced General Mar¬ 


shall’s recall on January 6, 1947. General 
Marshall was named to the Secretaryship of 
State the following day. 

Ihe mission to China was based on a total 
misconception of the Chinese Communists. 
The mission and the policies that followed 
it undoubtedly weakened the Government of 
China and gave substantial assistance to the 
Communists in preparing them for their 
ultimate conquest. 


Addreit of Hit Excellency David Ben- 
Gnrion, Prime Minister of Israel 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to hear yesterday a dynamic 
speech delivered by His Excellency 
David Ben-Ourion, Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense of the State of 
Israel. In order not to detract from 
its beauty and clarity, I set it forth in 
full without comment, as follows: 
Address or His Excellency David Ben- 

Gurxon, Prime Minister or Israel, at the 

National Press Club, Washington, D. C., 

May 8. 1951 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, I am 
grateful for the cordial welcome extended to 
me by this distinguished assembly of the 
National Press Club, representing the free 
press and free opinion of the United States. 
I do not doubt that the rightful object of 
your tribute Is the people of Israel, whose 
rise to independence, within the past 3 years, 
constitutes a unique event in the history 
of nations. 

The modern age has witnessed the rise of 
many new states, both In the Old World and 
In the new. Many, such as the states of the 
American hemisphere and some of the do¬ 
minions of the commonwealth, were formed 
through the migration of peoples to newly 
discovered countries. Once these new com¬ 
munities were conscious of their mature 
strength, they broke loose from their de¬ 
pendence on the countries from which they 
had come, or to which they had been sub¬ 
ject, and stood on their own feet as free 
nations. Another category includes those 
countries which led an Independent exist¬ 
ence In previous times, but later lost their 
Independence for long periods until they be¬ 
came liberated eventually as free nations, 
either by their own revolt, or as a result of 
foreign wars leading to the downfall of their 
previous conquerors. Such Is the modern 
history of several nations In Central Europe 
and the Balkans. 

The rebirth of the State of Israel is quite 
unlike either of these two historic processes. 
The land of Israel is not a newly discovered 
country; It Is one of the most ancient lands 
on earth. Its history covers a period of 4,000 
years, during part of which time It occupied 
a central place on the scene of world history. 
The great events which unfolded within Its 
borders live on In the memory of the Jewish 
people and have also become the heritage 
of the Christian world. 

Nor does Israel belong to the second cat¬ 
egory of liberated states, which regained their 
previous independence after long centuries 
of subjection. Indeed, the people vdilch 
established our new state had been out off 
from the country for 2,000 years. They had 
been scattered amongst all the peoples of 
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tb 0 imM. madimif Aram land to land. 
AtHMUili tbmfmm savor a tlam wbas ttao 
lasd of braal saa wtOiout a Jawlah oommu- 
ntty* ttefraat Bwvamast of tsunigratlona&it 
aat t ioisas t arAtoh lad to tbe rlaa of tba Btata 
of Xiraat tookfdaoatn Nlatlvaly recast ttmeo. 

TSa sniqse Oharaetar of the rlaa of braal 
la a dtract roiidt of tSa uslqoaseaa of tbo 
peopia of Uraal. At tha daws of ita Uatory, 
swra ttaas t»000 yaara ago, two avanta oo« 
enmd wAloS wara to suiid ita ebaraotar and 
daattof lor all tlma. TSa Arat dadalva avant 
waa tSa axodoa from andast Egypt, from 
alavary to fraadom. To thla day all Jawa is 
tba new world and In tba old continue after 
the lapaa of 8A00 yaara to odabrata that 
avant every year aa tha faatival of Jawlah 
freedom. 

The aaoond event waa tba revalaUon of tba 
Torah on Mount Blnal, on Xarael'a Journey 
to tha promlaod land. No book baa aver 
played a role in tba blatory of any people 
Blmnar to that of tba Bible in tba life of tha 
Jawlah peoide and, through it, in tha Ufa of 
tha Obrlatlan and lloalam worlda. Wat that 
book tranamtttad to mankind tha euprama 
moral prinoiplea which have atlU not found 
thair tuU raallaattos and which mark tha 
only aura road to human aurvival. 

Another factor which mddad tha char¬ 
acter and daatiny of tha people of Xarael waa 
tha promiead land. Thla amaU country 
which waa formerly called Paleatina but 
which tha Jews for more than 8.000 years 
have called the land of Israel is character¬ 
ised by a geographical position which makea 
it a bridge between tha three continents of 
tha andant world, and by a topographical 
Btruetuea wUch combines within a limited 
area a remarkably wide range of climatic and 
geographical diversity. 

This Book and this, country were united in 
tha life of tha Jawlah paopla in a way that 
no bode and country wara ever Joined in 
tha life of any* other people. This unity 
sustained the Jtowiah people throughout the 
long days of ita eaOle. The Babylonians and 
the Bomane succeadvaly aavarad tha Jews 
from thair country, and tha aecmid asUa 
continued for mora than 1,800 years; but tha 
Book, wbldi accompanied' the people 
throughout all its wanderings, preserved in 
its heart tha memory of its land and tha 
hope of restoration. They put thair faith 
in tha words of the Prophet *T shaU gather 
you together from amongst tha peoples and 
shaU assemble you from the countries in 
which you are scattered, and shaU give you 
tba land of Israel." It was this Book which 
taught tha Jewish people not to submit to 
physical strength baaed not on Jiutlca but on 
preponderant power alone. It taught them 
not to despair of the prospect of national re¬ 
demption, even in times of naost acute tribu¬ 
lation. 

Pew countries in the wortd have seen as 
many foreign conquerors as the land of 
Israel: Egypt and Syria, Babylon and Persia, 
Qreeoe and- Borne, Bysantlum and Arabia, 
Crusaders and Ottoman Turks have fought 
each other for domination of the Holy Land. 
But not one of those peoples ever linked 
its historic destiny with the land of Israel. 

Although for many centuries they had been 
city dwellers, the Jews returning to their an¬ 
cestral land after 1,800 years devoted them¬ 
selves first to tilling the soil. They built 
villages and cities with the sweat of their 
brow, m place of the many tongues which 
they had adopted in the lands of their wan- 
derinsB, they returned to their ancient He¬ 
brew tongue, the language of the Bible. This 
transformation of an ancient language, not 
spoken for centuries, into a living vernacu¬ 
lar, is another of the unique characteristics 
of the rise of Svael. 

Tbese are some of the features of the State 
of Israel whose independence we celebrate 
this week—one of the youngest states, 8 
years old, but reestablished by one of the 
oldest peopAes of the world. 


Mlnaty yean before the eatablUhiiient of 
tho state of Israel, a great American Jew, 
bom immediately after your War of Inde¬ 
pendence. liaj. Mordecai Bmanual Noah, de¬ 
clared. “We will return to Eton as we went 
forth, bringing back the faith we carried 
with us." This was said in the year 1884. 
Bight years previously, in 1816, a hundred 
years before the Balfour Declaration envis¬ 
aged the establishment of a Jewish national 
home, the second President of the United 
States. John Adams, wrote: "I really wish 
the Jews again in Judea, an independent 
nation restored to an independent govern¬ 
ment." 

There Is no doubt that the echoes of Bib¬ 
lical prophecy reverberated both in the words 
of the first Jewish major in the American 
Army and in those of the second President 
of the United States. For these early Amer¬ 
ican pioneers, building up their vast coun¬ 
try, were permeated by the spirit of the 
prophets of Israel and the sacred Hebrew 
writings, by the love of freedom and by the 
impulse to render aid to all oppressed and 
suffering peoples. 

This tradition of American sympathy for 
the restoration of Israel was never broken. 
The Balfour Declaration of 1017 was issued 
with the active cooperation of President Wil¬ 
son. In 1922, the American Congress unani¬ 
mously expressed its sympathy for the as¬ 
piration of the Jewish people to reconsti¬ 
tute ita national home. When the State of 
Israel was founded on May 14, 1948, Presi¬ 
dent Tnunan, on behalf of the United States, 
waa the first to accord It recognition. 

As the man who had the privilege 8 years 
ago to proclaim the independence of the 
State of Israel, I am happy to take the op- 
portimlty of my visit to this country, my 
first visit as Prime Minister of Israel to any 
country outside iBrael, to convey through 
you. the representatives of the press of the 
country, the profound gratitude which the 
people of Israel feel toward the American 
Nation for the constant aid which it has 
given to us in our struggle for national inde¬ 
pendence. This support has deep roots in a 
common spiritual tradition, as well as in the 
character of your pioneering struggle to build 
your great country-—an enterprise similar in 
Its essence to the pioneering effort whereby 
we are establishing our small ancient coun¬ 
try anew. It is further strengthened today 
by our common belief In the cause of democ¬ 
racy—a cause that America so strongly sus¬ 
tains by the strength of its own institutions, 
by its efforts to help defend it wherever it 
may be threatened, and by its farsighted 
readiness to render aid to other democratic 
lands that need such aid to preserve their 
way of life. 

Ur. Chairman and gentlemen, in the 8 years 
of existence of the State of Israel we have won 
a war, forced upon us by our neighbors; we 
have established the structure of our State; 
and we have brought home nearly 600,000 
immigrants. Those are our main achieve¬ 
ments. They have been effected by a con¬ 
structive revolution never equaled, I believe, 
in so short a period by any country of com¬ 
parable alee. 

Our immigration record in these 8 years 
would, on the Anmrican scale, represent an 
equivalent Influx of 180,000,000 people. Great 
areas of barrenness have been restored to 
cultivation. Water has been brought to areas 
where none existed before. Nearly 800 new 
agricultural villages have sprung up. Foun¬ 
dations of new cities have been laid, and 
existing cities and townships extended to 
new dimensiozM. Our industrial production 
has risen by neerly 80 percent. Building 
construction, transportation end all the 
other branches of our economy have advanced 
With similar stridee. 

Our policy is not guided by economic con¬ 
siderations alone. My Government has 
given deep attention to the social, educa¬ 


tional and cultural advancement of our 
paapla. The result has been a remarkable 
transformation of the country and a corre¬ 
sponding revolution in the life of its people. 
We are welding a people drawn from all the 
comers of the world into the free xmtty of 
a newly revived culture. 

We have had massive financial asststanoe 
from our brethren overseas, above all, In 
America, not only to help us absorb our 
immigrants, but also in the form of invest¬ 
ments. We have had the assistance of 8186, 
000,000 in credits from the United States 
Export-Import Bank for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment and for agricul¬ 
tural development. We value that not only 
in itself, but also as a token of confidence in 
Israel’s economic future, and as an indica¬ 
tion of Israel's Investment potentialities. 

Our tasks have not been accomplished 
without severe diffioultlee. The effort has 
made tremendotis demands on our jraopie. 
They have not flinched before them. They 
have shown a readiness to assume heavy bur¬ 
dens and a severe regime of austerity in their 
personal living. They have done so in the 
knowledge that the absorption of immi¬ 
grants. or, as it is termed in Hebrew, the 
Ingathering of the exiles, is the main object 
for which the State of Israel has been created 
and the supreme test by which it will be 
Judged. The hope of the rettum to the home¬ 
land has for thousands of years been kept 
alive in the heart of our ration. When a 
third of the Jewish people was exterminated 
by Naxi barbarity In the most fearful ordeal 
of Jewish history, that hope waa a beacon to 
the survivors. From that hope the people al¬ 
ready in the land drew strength amidst bit¬ 
ter disappointment and, when the time came, 
the courage to set their lives in the balance 
against powerful foes. 

Today a sharpened sense of Insecurity 
anoongst Jewish remnants in Europe, a re¬ 
newal of persecution in Iraq, and continued 
indignity in other lands of the Near East and 
north Africa have strengthened the irresist¬ 
ible force of the tide. As long as there are 
Jews who are fearful of their future, who 
lack freedom and dignity in the lands in 
which they live, or who wish to throw in 
their lot with their fellow Jews in their 
ancient homeland, our gates will remain 
open. In the coming 3 years we anticipate 
the arrival of a further 500,000 people. 

The problems Involved in a population 
movement of such dimensions will be readily 
appreciated. Few, if any, bring any means 
of their own. They come from over 60 coun¬ 
tries. Most of them bear the recent scars 
of suffering and humiliation. They must 
not only be Integrated economically, but also 
merged into the revived national and social 
life of our people. 

To absorb them, all the waste land of Is¬ 
rael must be restored. The great desolation 
of the Negev, which comprises over half of 
our territory, the naked, rooky hills of Judea, 
the swamps of the Huleh, must be reclaimed. 
Our economy must be expanded and stabi¬ 
lised. We must embark on new irrigation 
and power projects; and all the natural and 
mineral resources of our country must be dis¬ 
covered and developed. 

While we do all this, we must continue to 
look to oiur security, to the continued 
strengthening of our defense potential. Here 
our great asset is the spirit of our people. 
But in the present situation of the world, 
we must prepare them few any contingency. 
We have done much in this respect, and are 
at least twice as strong as we were 8 years 
ago. But this has necessitated the diversion 
of heavy financial and other resources from 
constructive purposes. 

In the coming 4 years our plans envisage 
a total population of 8,000,000; 600 new agri¬ 
cultural villages; 880,000 more housing unite. 

Toward this end my government has 
elaborated a development program that, calls 
for the mobilisation of about 8800,000.000 
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for each of the next few years. At the close 
of 8 years we hope and believe that the full 
stream of immigration will have been pro¬ 
ductively absorbed and the economy of our 
land firmly established. 

Israel has set itself a target of providing 
one-third of the required annual amount. 
But it cannot meet its problems without in¬ 
creased help, in different forms, in aid. in 
Investment, and in technical skill, from its 
friends and well-wishers. 

In the significant area of which Israel is 
a central part, on the brideghead between 
three continents and at the gateway between 
the Occident and the Orient, the future of 
our young state is an issue of direct moment 
to the cause of world democracy. For in a 
region whose peoples for the most part only 
Imperfectly understand the ways and goals 
of democracy, the progress, in their midst 
of a people devoted to democracy and scien¬ 
tific effort, will prove to them the Inherent 
capacity of democracy to fulfill their need 
for a fuller, freer, and happier life. Thus our 
contribution to democracy, to the defense 
of freedom, and to social progress lies in the 
first place in the vigor and success of our 
own undertaking. 

We have always been a small nation. But 
a people’s capacity for moral advancement, 
the Infiuence it exerts on human thought 
and achievement, have never been attributes 
of its mere size. Witness Israel and Greece 
of old. 

Today, after thousands of years of wander¬ 
ing and suffering, we are restored at last to 
the land of oiir fathers. We are resolved to 
be faithful to the Ideals that are our heri¬ 
tage. We shall support, to the utmost of our 
capacity, every measure which strengthens 
world peace and opposes aggression; which 
promotes understanding among the peoples, 
and insures the equality of nations. Our 
policies, as a free and sovereign people, will 
be inspired by the universal alms of the 
United Nations. We shall cooperate un¬ 
tiringly with all who set their faces against 
enslavement of the souls of men; and with 
all who cherish the ultimate vision of peace 
as conceived by the prophets of Israel, that 
men shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and “nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more." 


Smtayaoa Seei Europe ai Beyond Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or wxscoNsnr 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES i. 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 t! 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks a short editorial that appeared 
In the Christian Century of May 9,1951: 
Santataka Sees Europk As Beyond Help 


George Santayana thinks that the United 
States would simply be throwing away the 
lives of any of its young men it might send 
to Europe to defend that continent against 
oommunlsm. From his retreat in a Rome 
hospice maintained by a Catholic order of 
nuns where he has lived for years. Harvard's 
famous philosopher has replied to a series 
of questions propounded by his publishers, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. “Eturope," he says, 
*'ls already a wreck.’’ It would be folly to 
waste American lives trying to help a weak¬ 
ling. If the Russians should occupy Western 
Europe, that would not endanger either the 
United States or the free way of life. Russia, 
with Europe, Asia, and Africa to handle. 


would have its hands more than full. As for 
the Atlantic Pact, it is only a scrap of paper. 
The military policies based on it do not rep¬ 
resent the right way to deal with the epi¬ 
demic commimism now sweeping across 
Europe. “I think." said Santayana, "that 
epidemic communism may be left to wither 
or rather to rot away, leaving genuine oom- 
mimlsm to be practiced in monasteries and 
religious fraternities." That final remark 
opens up an interesting line of speculation. 
Does it imply that, in Santayana’s view, gen¬ 
uine communism and high religion—^mean¬ 
ing Christianity—are essentially one? And 
that this only place in which either, in its 
pure form, can be put into practice is in a 
community withdrawn from the hurly- 
burly of life? 


The Area of Agreemeiit With Respect to 
Foreign Polky In Asia and Europe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. JAVns. Mr. Speaker, it is tradi¬ 
tional in our country that a great debate 
like that dealing with the circumstances 
surrounding Oeneral MacArthur's being 
relieved from his commands in the Far 
East results in a crystallization of public 
opinion and leads toward a greater 
merge of views than before, regardless of 
which side prevails. The appended edi¬ 
torials show that exactly this is happen¬ 
ing. In this situation the best result 
would be to enable us to go forward with 
a bipartisan foreign policy in the Far 
East, a policy which has had such enor¬ 
mous benefits for the country in respect 
of the United Nations, the European re¬ 
covery program, the Greek-Turkish aid 
program, and the mutual defense assist¬ 
ance program. 

The above-mentioned editorials from 
the New York Times of May 9,1951, fol¬ 
low: 

The Abxa or Aoreemxnt 

Now that both General MacArthur and 
the administration have presented the main 
outlines of their respective arguments In 
the debate precipitated by the general’s 
dismissal. It Is Increasingly evident that the 
areas of agreement between them are far 
greater than the areas of disagreement. The 
disagreements cannot be minimized, because 
they involve not only the problem of how 
to end the Korean war and the role of the 
mUltary in determining our policies, but also 
the critical Issue of whether we should gamble 
on taking action which might split the free 
world and lead to an atomic war. But on 
the broader aspects of the whole global 
struggle against Ck)mmunlBt imperialism the 
agreements between the administration and 
General MacArthur are much more com¬ 
plete and far reaching than is generally 
realized. In fact, they are much more fun¬ 
damental than are the arguments between 
Oeneral MacArthur and many of his most 
ardent supporters. 

This Is convincingly demonstrated by a 
comparison of the views and poUcles of the 
administration with the testimony of Oen¬ 
eral MacArthur at the Senate hearings. Like 
the administration, Oeneral MacArthur holds 
that “the Issum are global and so inter¬ 
locked that to consider the problems of one 


sector oblivious to those of another is but 
to court disaster for the whole.” Like the 
administration, be believes that we should 
attempt to meet c^pgresslon “wherever it 
shows Its face," because “you can’t let one- 
half of the world slide into slavery and Just 
confine yourself to defending the other.’* 
Like the administration, he believes that 
“we should make every possible effort to 
assist Western Europe In her defense," and 
that we should do so not only with air and 
naval forces but also with ground forces, 
because he believes “that it is the gravest 
possible mistake in the use of the armed 
forces of a nation to try to draw the lines 
of demarcation between ground troops, air 
troops, and Navy troops," which “are an in¬ 
tegrated team." 

In keeping with this thesis. General Mac- 
Arthur warns Ctongress not to Impose “aca¬ 
demic or Strait-Jacket formulas" on the dis¬ 
position of our Armed Forces, but rather to 
provide for “elasticity" and to trust the pro¬ 
fessional advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
In whom he has “complete confidence." 

There Is. again, a wide area of agreement 
on the fundamentals of the Korean con¬ 
flict. With the administration, General Mac¬ 
Arthur holds that we acted wteely In tak¬ 
ing action in Korea, because this action not 
only restored at one stroke the enormous 
prestige of the United States but also con¬ 
firmed to the peoples of the Far Bast that 
we are not going to let them slide into slav¬ 
ery. He likewise agrees that the psychologi¬ 
cal effect [now] of withdrawing from Korea 
would collapse the confidence, not only of 
the Far East, in our strength to carry out 
an obligation we have assumed, but through¬ 
out the world. “If we don’t go on, I believe 
we will go under." Is bis summary of the 
situation. 

There are further important and slgnlfl. 
cant areas of agreement on such questions 
as the Japanese peace treaty, the necessity 
of providing economic help to Asia as con¬ 
templated by the point 4 program, the need 
for an economic blockade of China, and 
finally on the necessity of security provi¬ 
sions m the Pacific. In line with the Truman 
doctrine. There is even agreement that In 
view of the global nature of the struggle it 
Is not up to a local theater commander to 
make global decisions, but that this is rather 
the function of the higher authorities, who 
must take into account many military and 
political factors beyond the realm of a local 
commander. 

Certainly, in the light of all this, it must 
be clear that there is little support in any¬ 
thing that General MacArthw has said for 
the neolsolatlonist elements of the Repub¬ 
lican Party who counsel simultaneously 
economy in armaments with deeper involve¬ 
ment in Asia and retreat from Europe. When 
the acrimony and the arguments over the 
detailed issues of the present controversy 
begin to subside it U more than likely that 
the broader agreements established by the 
present debate will prove to be both the last¬ 
ing results and the Justification of It. 


No Reward eor Aooressxon 

From General Marshall’s testimony be¬ 
fore the Senate committees we quote this 
passage: 

“At the time I became Secretary of De¬ 
fense last September, the established policy 
of the United States was to deny Formosa to 
Communist China and to oppose the seating 
of the Communist Chinese In the United 
Nations. There has been no deviation from 
that policy whatsoever. * * * I am con¬ 
fident that the United States will continue 
to adhere to its present position, namely, 
that It will oppose any settlement of the 
Korean conflict which would reward the ag¬ 
gressor in any manner whatever, and It will 
oppose the attempt of any nation or regime 
to shoot Its way Into the United Nations." 
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TO thli w» aay. •'Bravo.** And wo trurt. 
mad Mipoot. that wbon it beoomM the turn 
ctf Seeretary of State Aoheeon to appear be¬ 
fore the Senate coznmltteee we eball have, 
on both theae pointa, a declaration of policy 
jnet aa dear, just as apeolfle, and juat aa 
unequivocal aa Secretary MarahaU'a. 


No Woild GoYeniBieBt 

EXTENSION OF REBAARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WXSCOKSXM 

IN 7HB ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am Inserting an address given 
by CoL Albert O. Hulett to the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Society Sons 
of the American Revolution at East 
Orange, N. J., on the 21st of April. Colo¬ 
nel Hulett is national surgeon of the Na¬ 
tional Sojourners Association and has 
been active in bringing to the attention 
of the people all over this country the 
fallacies of world government. 

The address by Colonel Hulett follows: 

Fellow patrlota and friends, I feel some¬ 
what apologetic in addressing you today be¬ 
cause my remarks come so soon after Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s superlative address to 
the Congress, a composition which, ) firmly 
believe, will go down In history, not only as 
a remarkable analysis of the factual world 
situation and of the futility of the present 
mode of approach thereto, but as one of the 
finest examples of English prose ever to have 
been written. 

Creation moves in cycles, and so does the 
history of mankind. When anyone looks 
about him In today’s world, be falls to find 
mankind being guided by outstanding 
thinkers, statesmen, and leaders (as was 
true a generation and more ago), but ob¬ 
serves that we are In an era of little men 
wherein the few now living who do qualify to 
greatness are turned upon, discredited, and 
cast aside. In my bumble Judgment, the 
basic difficulty of today’s world and of these 
United States Is the woeful lack of compe¬ 
tent leadership, and the horrible fact that 
we have mistaken astute partisan politicians 
for statesmen, propagandists for prophets. 
Ignorant folk for wise men, puppets for lead¬ 
ers, and that we appear to b? unable at this 
Juncture to correct our errors. 

The Bible says, "Where there Is no vision 
the people perish.** It is well to keep this 
formula In mind os we watch events unfold. 
Perhaps It were better that my topic for 
today had been world chaos rather than 
world government, for It Is chaos or des¬ 
potism and slavery which we shall have and 
not any democratic, voluntary, and orderly 
government—either at home or abroad In 
the world—If present trends continue and 
we shall continue to hearken to the Judases 
who, for personal gain or the satisfaction of 
ambitions or of crackpot theories (If not 
for truly treasonable reasons) would de¬ 
stroy our Government and ourselves and 
usher our children Into that which will be 
far worse) than any crucifixion. 

Complete as It may seem to most Chris¬ 
tians, I believe another section should be 
added to the Litany, which should read: 

"Fkum Mealoto, charlatanB, and crackpots, 
and from *dealera*—new, fair, or double—and 
thdar machinations, good Lord deliver us." 

Quackery has been a problem of mankind 
since tlie dawn of history, although we some- 


ttmes mistakenly assume it to be a fairly 
modem development, stemming from the 
patent-medicine men, Ckurter’s Little Liver 
Pills, and Lydia Plnkham. Thiu we wholly 
forget the Tower of Babel, the taboos of 
wltcflioraft, the graven Images of past civili¬ 
sations, the worship of Baal, the Greek and 
Roman, gods, and the messianic pretenses of 
countless charlatans, crackpots, sealots, and 
power-seekers. Rarely does one such arise 
who does not attract a considerable follow¬ 
ing, for all such movements take advantage 
of a basic human weakness which yearns 
for quick solutions and painless cures for 
the woes of mankind, most of which agonies 
could have been prevented by a little com¬ 
mon sense and foresight. 

Thus the United States (through Its then 
leaders) committed the tremendously grave 
errors of (1) the recognition of Soviet Russia 
and (2) of the Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
agreements, from which have stemmed most 
of our current political agonies. But rather 
than to admit our mistakes, rectify them by 
disavowal, and start afresh upon the right 
premise and along a safe road, we frantically 
grasp at the nostrum of United Nations In 
the foolish assumption that, the such hasty 
attempts at International collaboration have 
always failed In the past, this will succeed. 
And now many of our people are. like the 
Israelites who prostrated themselves before 
Baal, putting their whole faith In the con¬ 
cept of an Immediate and single world gov¬ 
ernment. Such are the antidotes and quack 
remedies we grasp for the poison we 
swallowed. 

Too late did we return to the bottle and, 
by rereading the label, discover that It was 
a deadly and insidious poison we gulped 
down In our desire for prompt relief from 
agony. An emetic or cathartic, by extruding 
that poison, might solve our dilemma—late 
as It now Is—but these are harsh and un¬ 
pleasant measures, so, despite the foolish¬ 
ness of the attempt, we swallow one quack 
antidote after another until the treatment 
becomes more deadly than the original 
ailment. 

What you and I must recognize is that the 
project for world government, presently ad¬ 
vocated and promoted by UWP, Is but 
one of a myriad of remedies now being 
foisted upon us, any one of which by It¬ 
self can be lethal to our Government and to 
ourselves. If we tmwlsely center our at¬ 
tention wholly upon resistance to any one 
of them, we shall find that some other has 
crept upon us and we shall be lost. Happily, 
the menace of that UWF project Is some¬ 
what less acute than It was some 2 years 
ago when certain patriotic societies, the SAB 
In the van, awakened to that nefarious and 
treasonable attack. How the score now 
stands In that battle may best be gleaned 
from an article in the current Issue of the 
Bulletin of the Friends of the Public Schools 
of America from which I now quote: 

"It is time that all parents looked care¬ 
fully into the subject of world governn.ent, 
world federalism, and world citizenship 
that Is being dished up to their children (in 
schools and colleges). The leading educators, 
through their organizations, are demand¬ 
ing that world citizenship should be taught 
from the first grade up through high school 
and colleges. The proponents of world gov¬ 
ernment are still active throughout the Na¬ 
tion. They are financed with large grants 
from educational foundations which, in the 
aggregate, have over a billion dollars, tax 
free, large sums going to help finance world 
government. 

"Out of 23 States that accepted world 
goverzument originally, only 10 are left that 
atm stand for it. ’Xhose which now stand 
against world govwnment by having re¬ 
scinded their former res(fiutlona through ef¬ 
forts of real Americans are: Georgia, Cali¬ 
fornia, Rhode Island, Alabama. Louisiana, 
Tennessee, IBasourl, Massachusetts, Colo¬ 


rado. Oklahoma, Oregon. Maryland, and 
Kentucky—18. The States In which world 
government resolutions were passed and 
which have not rescinded are: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut. New Jersey, Vir¬ 
ginia, North Carolina, Florida, Arkansas. 
Utah, and Washington—10. And since this 
tabulation was made the Assemblies of New 
Hampshire and of New Jersey have passed 
rescinding resolutions by huge majorities. 
Those wherein the proposals were rejected In 
the legislatures are: Vermont, New Mexico. 
Iowa, Delaware, New York. Michigan, and 
Nebraska. 

"Thus there Is work to do In your schools 
and In your legislatures If you do not care to 
become one cog in a world organization 
where you will have only one vote per mil¬ 
lion Inhabitants; the same as the wild tribes 
of Africa will have." 

(Pood for serious thought, is It not?) 

This UWP project, and all similar under¬ 
takings, are but facets In an over-all con¬ 
spiracy to undermine us and terminate the 
very existence of our country and of Its privi¬ 
leges and possibilities, the one remaining 
hope for the whole world, foi only the United 
States stands between the Kremlin and the 
world conquest It must have to endure. In 
today’s world, mankind cannot exist half 
free and half slave; it must be all the one 
or all the other. In the past 2 years wherein 
1 have spoken far and wide and have written 
extensively thereon. 1 have frequently been 
made aware of the growing fear of Moscow 
which seems to motivate the thinking and 
planning of governments and of Individuals 
In those countries nut yet enslaved. I would 
stress to you that fears are wise but the 
present object of those fears erroneous. 

What wo should fear, what we shodld "do 
something about," Is ourselves and our own 
people. No world government proponent, no 
United Nations zealot, no appeaser, no so¬ 
cialistic schemer, could have gained the ear 
of the American patriots of 1776, and why? 
Because they had experienced tyranny; they 
were of one mind; and they had proven that 
appeasement, compromise, or surrender to 
despotism did not work and could not avert 
disaster. 

And. BO long as the people of these United 
States continued to have full faith In, to 
solidly support, and to practice Americanism, 
our country and they remained secure. 
’Then, spellbound by the vociferations of 
Internationalists and of aspirants for per¬ 
sonal prestige within our midst—and I need 
not name them for you to know whom 1 
mean—we forgot ourselves and our own 
security In a foolish and vain endeavor to 
save the entire world In one fell swoop. The 
basic philosophy of the Bible was forgotten, 
wherein It says: "First pick the mote out of 
thine own eyes ere thou attempt that which 
is in thy neighbor’s eye." That basic for¬ 
mula cannot be bypassed, as our agencies of 
this date amply prove. 

Actually, we are centuries away from the 
day when the world will be ready for a 
single world government of voluntary type 
and democratic form, because that day wlU 
not dawn unless and until the races, peoples, 
and cultures have found a common denomi¬ 
nator In their concepts of life, of Indlvldxial 
rights, of morals, and of behavior. To at¬ 
tempt world government now Is like feed¬ 
ing a table d’hote dinner to a newborn 
baby, and as certain to precipitate disaster. 
Yet thousands of supposedly sane Ameri¬ 
cans. celebrating like morons, are persuaded 
that now Is the time, and that by surrend¬ 
ering our national sovereignty and thus los¬ 
ing our rights, liberties, and advantages, we 
can change all the world overnight and 
achieve Utopia. 

We might, with profit, recall the admoni¬ 
tion that: "Whom the gods would destrey 
they first make mad," for I am constrained 
to Infer that a segment of mankind has gone 
stark, raving mad within the past decade. 
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What humanity really needs, and eepeoially 
In these United States, Is not world govern¬ 
ment but sanity. And such Is to be achieved 
not by four-power conferences, not by 
Btreng^enlng United Nations, nor by more 
agreements, commitments, conventions, bar¬ 
gainings. or police actloxis, but by being 
taught to think clearly and logically, and 
thus to avoid the mass Insanity and mob- 
psychology which prevail today. 

For this we do not need psychiatrists nor 
psychologists, for the disease is not an af¬ 
fliction of Individuals but an ailment of the 
whole body politic. What is needed Is clear 
thinking, courageous and honest leaders 
whom our people can and will follow along 
the path of right and of promise. Such do 
not exist, either In Washington, or Downing 
Street, In Paris, or In Lake Success, in any 
appreciable number, and, if existent, they 
are not in power. Such must be foimd at 
grass-roots level for this fateful affliction 
of the human mind must be met and con¬ 
quered there. Such is the challenge to you 
and to me, as patriotic Americans and ac¬ 
knowledged leaders in our communities. 

Too often. In current times, when a prob¬ 
lem arises, we cry that there should be a 
law, an agency, or a society, to handle 1^ 
thus seeking to excuse ourselves from the 
endeavor and have the work done for us. The 
present menace, whose complexities and 
ramlflcatlons l know so well and could out¬ 
line to you did time permit, cannot be de¬ 
feated In that manner. It will take the 
aroused and combined citlxenry of this coun¬ 
try to preserve these United States: no other 
means will succeed. The battle has only 
begun though there are those who—substi¬ 
tuting emotions for logic—fondly imagine 
that peace is Just around the corner. 

I wonder betimes if the United States 
Senate would have ratlfled the Charter of 
United Nations had It comprehended all that 
lay ahead? 1 wonder if either that Senate 
or you or I then realized that, under article 
6 of the United States Constitution, such 
ratification actually vitiated that Constitu¬ 
tion whenever and wherever the dictates 
of UN might conflict therewith, and made 
that Charter, with Its complex, tricky, and 
unexplored provisions, the supreme determl- 
nator of our destiny? So, herein again, we 
see that our main fear, our chief menace, 
resides within omselves, not in Moscow or 
In any schemes or projects sponsored by 
the Kremlin. 

A United States peopled by real Americans, 
firmly resolved to remain Americans, can 
withstand and repel any attack upon it by 
any foreign power or Ideology. But a United 
States, divided against Itself, and betrayed 
by Judases or misled by crackpots, is an 
easy prey for the Communists, and they 
know It full well. Such Is the challenge you 
and I face today. If we get out and work 
amongst our own citizens, we need not fear 
the outcome, as the successive rescindings 
of the world government resolutions by 
18 States and their nonadoption in 6 others 
clearly demonstrates. But, as surely as to¬ 
morrow will follow tonight, another threat— 
another Trojan Horse—will appear upon the 
scene, and we miut destroy each in its turn. 

No war was ever won by purely defensive 
tactics. We must wage a constructive and 
aggressive campaign of action if we are to 
preserve this Nation; and the place to wage 
that warfare is right at home, not In Korea, 
or Europe, or Lake Success, but in our homes, 
our schools, our churches, our civic, patriotic, 
fraternal, and social organizations, and Ih 
our political thinking, voting, and acting. 

If all patriots will do this, we shall win 
and the United States will survive. If we 
be not willing to do this, then let us, who 
are about to be enslaved by Moscow, Join 
in a final salute to Oeorge Washington, and 
then set about preparing for our mutual 
doom. 


Thrill When W« See t Jtt iBtoictptor 
Fifhtor Thittdir Through the Sides— 
It Was Probably on the Drawng 
Boards 5 Years Before It Was Pro¬ 
duced, and Its Engine Perhaps Not Eyen 
a Reality When the Plane Was Enyb 
sioned”—Eugene 11. Zuckert 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

OF At.A1IAM4 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBBNTATIVBS 
Wednesday, May 9,1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
well know, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce closed its thirty-ninth an¬ 
nual meeting in Washington last week, 
and my own busy week was made both 
busier and happier due to the presence in 
Washington, D. C., of Mr. John Ward, 
executive vice president of the Alabama 
State chamber of commerce, as well as 
other Alabamians, here in attendance at 
that convention. 

One of the principal speakers on the 
Chamber’s program last evening was the 
Honorable Eugene M. Zuckert. Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Air Force. 
In his address of last night, Mr. Zuckert 
was altogether in character. His talk 
was interestingly larded with cold finan¬ 
cial and statistical facts given with re¬ 
spect to the military cost as well as prob¬ 
lems. He pointed out that current de¬ 
velopments were, as he said, ’’made nec¬ 
essary by the world-wide objectives of 
Imperialistic communism and the matu¬ 
rity and ever-growing capability of air 
power.” 

Mr. Zuckert not alone evaluated all 
aspects of a 48-group Air Force as com¬ 
pared to the 95-8roup—^now in the mak¬ 
ing—^but he told of the problems sur¬ 
rounding the training of the increased 
personnel necessary to ^e operation of a 
95-group Air Force which can only be 
accomplished by raising the present 
strength of 411.000 men to a force of 
nearly 1,060.000 men and fully training 
them in the use and care of the new and 
Increasingly complicated aeronautical 
equipment. 

Continuing, Mr. Zuckert stated: 

We all get a thrill when we see a Jet Inter¬ 
ceptor fighter thunder out of the sky and 
yet, quite natiirally but few know all the 
miracles that were required to put it there. 
It was probably on the drawing boards 6 
years before the first of its kind was pro- 
duoed^the engine which powers it was pos¬ 
sibly not even a reality when the plane was 
first envisioned—the radar which would per¬ 
mit it to direct its fire to knock down an 
unseen enemy aircraft was stiU little more 
tbian a dream when the plane began to figure 
in our planning ahead. 

And, in conclusion, Mr. Zuckert said: 
Obvloixsly, a significant financial Inroad is 
made because a modern fighting force 
coupled with American standards of Uving 
for our fighting men is a fearfuUy costly 
proceduro—this is the price we must pay in 
order to fulfiU the basic objectives of our 
military forces In peace. Further, If war 
comes in spite of our efforts, wc must be 
strong enough to win the victory. 


Mr. Speaker, whenever Eugene Zuckert 
speaks, every Idember of this House can 
well afford to listen. It was of this dis¬ 
tinguished young Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force that the Honorable Leo 
B. Allen, himself a top-filght policy¬ 
making Republican Member of this 
House and ranking member of the Rules 
Committee, was speaking when ho said: 

There might be other men in public life 
who elected to undergo such training and 
follow such a career as did Eugexie M. 
Zuckert. There is none, however, who has 
made greater sacrifice of bis personal time 
and fortune in order to translate his learn¬ 
ing into action programs that looked to the 
eventual introduction into Government of 
the same high standards of business admin¬ 
istration that characterize our multlbllllon- 
dollar corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of the time¬ 
liness of this talk by the Honorable 
Eugene M. Zuckert before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and be¬ 
cause of its tremendous interest to the 
Members who sit on both sides of the 
aisle in this Congress, that under imani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include therein the speech which Mr. 
Zuckert made on May 1 before the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

That talk was as follows: 

RncAEKS BY Assistant Sbobbtaby or the Ant 
Foaez Euoznz M. ZuatxxT, Betobb the 
Organxzatxon Nxoht Dinner or the Cham¬ 
ber or Commerce, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ZNOTON, D. C., Tuesday, Mat 1, 1961 
I havs been with the Air Force 6 years and 
In that time have learned the effectiveness 
of the local chamber of commerce organiza¬ 
tions in reflecting local opinion and, in many 
instances, serving as the focal point for the 
direction of community thinking. 

For a long time, I was responsible for the 
Air Force policy on our airfields and other 
installations. In 1946 and 1947, we were 
closing bases, and that is dlfflcult to explain 
to the communities affected. More recently 
we have been opening bases as part of our 
expansion program. In an effort to make 
sure that we have had community backing 
and that we would get the best for our people 
in terms of housing conditions, recreation, 
etc., we have tried to make sure that we were 
really wanted by the local community. In 
this effort, the local and regional chamber 
organizations have played a helpful role. 
Even when we were closing bases—taking out 
an industry whose annual payroll was several 
million a year, these organizations were help¬ 
ful in explaining the necessities of our situa¬ 
tion to the community. 

I am Indeed Impressed with the program 
which has been developed for your meeting. 
I am Impressed with not only its range and 
quality, but also the aural stamina it implies. 

It seems to me that the most Important 
thing that can be said about our present 
military Job Is to realize the complexity of 
the task that we have undertaken, and some 
of the significant consequences of the fact 
that we have started this Job and the fact 
that it is so complex. 

Naturally, we cannot regard our military 
endeavor as some phenomenon Isolated from 
other phases of our national life. 

Our military task today is made necessary 
by the world-wide objectives of imperialistic 
communism and the maturity and ever¬ 
growing capability of air power. The cap¬ 
ability of Riissian air power is readily appar¬ 
ent from our Korean experience, and. al¬ 
though it is dKBcult, 1 know, to think of 
Russia as having the technical ”know how" 
to match a country such as ours, in the air 
alone from our observation of the perform¬ 
ance of their Jet aircraft, for example, we 
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know tbat they have devised and produced 
jet engines which are the equal In perform- 
ance of any of those prodxioed In this coun¬ 
try today. 

With that cold fact apparent to us. we can¬ 
not afford to hope that they may not have 
been equally as successful in many other 
lines of modem warfare. Our military pro¬ 
gram Is our response to the disappearance of 
geographical security. It is one of the 
measures that we must take—and look for¬ 
ward to continuing—Into an Indefinite 
future. 

I wonder whether there Is real appreciation 
of the complexity of building the modern 
military machine that we believe is a mini¬ 
mum requirement for our protection. Let’s, 
for my benefit, limit our consideration to the 
Air Force alone. Stated even In bare sta¬ 
tistical terms, the size of the job Is Impres¬ 
sive. 

On June 80 of last year we had 48 combat 
groups and aircraft production Insufficient to 
continue them as modern. We had 411.000 
people In uniform and the base structure to 
support them. Within approximately a 
years from that date, we are expected to raise 
those groups from 48 to 05. substantially In¬ 
crease our degree of combat readiness, raise 
our military personnel figure to about 1.060.- 
000 and not only have on our payroll that 
number of people, but train them on new 
and increasingly complicated equipment. 

As I said, even stated in bare statistical 
terms—48 groups to 05. 411.000 people to 
nearly 1.060.000—^the job sounds Impressive. 
Actually the job calls for a series of miracu¬ 
lous accomplishments of scientific research. 
American production genius, and an Intricate 
job of coordination by our military that 
unites into an effective fighting machinery a 
vast complex of equipment and trained peo¬ 
ple and to do this through an organization 
that has a character and personality which 
breeds the morale without which the most 
modern equipment and training would be so 
much irrelevant effort. 

We all get a thrill when we see a jet inter¬ 
ceptor fighter thunder through the sky and 
yet, quite naturally, we forget all the miracles 
that were required to put It there. It was 
probably on the drawing boards 6 years be¬ 
fore the first of Its kind was produced. The 
engine which powers it was not even a 
reality when the plane was first envisioned. 
The radar which would permit It to direct 
our fire to knock down unseen enemy air¬ 
craft was still little more than a dream when 
the plane began to figure in our planning 
ahead. 

The miracles of production are impressive 
enough—power plant manufactured perhaps 
In Massachusetts, some of the radar In Mary¬ 
land, some of the amazing number of delicate 
instruments in Michigan, parts of the air¬ 
frame all over the west coast, all brought to¬ 
gether by the manufacturer In California. 

Even then the plane would be a \isele8s 
marvel without a Btructtu*e of training— 
pilots to fly It, mechanics for Its engines, its 
radar, and its guns. Some of the training 
periods take as long as 2 years. 

All this Is why I say that our modern plane 
in the air seems to demand a combination of 
miracles of achievement. Multiply this by 
the thousands of planes we require for our 
strategic right arm and our air defense and 
the full measure of our task—^Just the Air 
Force task—begins to achieve Its true pro¬ 
portions. And we are just one member of 
the team. 

What does all this mean? Obviously, a 
significant financial Inroad because a modern 
figh ting force coupled with American stand¬ 
ards of living for our fighting men is costly. 

The true measure of this financial inroad 
was brought home to us yesterday when the 
President sent over bis budget message to 
the Congress. This represents a program 
of approximately $60,000,000,000 for the three 
services, and It Is significant that just under 
XCVII—App.-167 


25 percent of this will be spent for the pro¬ 
duction of new aircraft. You don’t have to 
do anything more but state these figures and 
comprehend their relationship to the na¬ 
tional economy to reallee the seriousness 
of the world situation today. This is the 
price we must pay in order to fulfill the 
basic objective of our military forces—^peace. 
Further, If war comes in spite of our efforts, 
we must be strong enough to win the victory. 

Obviously, also, an endless series of per¬ 
sonal sacrifices will be required in order to 
man the size of establishment we must have, 
and the reserves to meet the demands of war 
should it come. We will have to maintain a 
large force In belx^ at all times because, 
otherwise, the machinery could not be effec¬ 
tively operated when the need arose. 

There are many more consequences of our 
program for military security but one above 
all seems to me to stand out. And that Is 
the need for perseverance in our Intentions 
to see this thing throxigh on a sustained 
basis. I barely sketched the complexity of 
our military machine, but even from that, 
it is apparent why we can’t turn on and off 
our support for It like a faucet. The time 
involved In getting modern equipment and 
training makes it Imperative for our safety 
that sustained military strength be a part 
of our national life. 

This will become increasingly difficult as 
the costs become reflected In taxes and In¬ 
roads Into our civilian economy. It will 
become more difficult if we run into quiet 
waters in world affairs when the need for 
a strong right arm becomes less apparent. 
Sustained support of that right arm is a 
price demanded by the narrowed world In 
which we live. If we meet this demand 
with sustained courage, our allies will be Im¬ 
measurably strengthened: the plans of those 
who are counting on us to fall will be shaken. 
Only with this calm, persevering faith and 
stern cowse of action can we hope to realize 
that dream we all have—^peace and a free 
world. 


More About Farm Prices 


exempted from price controls unless they 
can prove that in their unique case price 
controls would violate the national interest? 
The kindest answer that can be made to 
that question thus far is that if the farm 
bloc has an alternative program to restrain 
farm price rises, they have not disclosed It. 

What has the farm bloc offered? Free us 
of price controls, they say, let farm prices 
rise still more, and we shall give you more 
meat and other food products. Cancel the 
ordered rollbacks In beef, they say. and beef 
will be plentiful. But, we may ask. how high 
do farm prices have to go before food output 
catches up with demand? How much higher 
than 152 percent of parity do beef prices 
have to go before we get more beef? To 
these questiozis the farm bloc gives no 
answer. 

What will happen if we do not accept this 
bland offer of higher prices? Use price ceil¬ 
ings. they say, and your food supplies will 
be held back. Do they mean that Individual 
livestock producers will not see profit In 
making Individual sales at prices at least 25 
percent above the so-called fair parity price, 
or do they mean that all elements In the 
farm-products Industry will concert their 
action in tight coalition to withhold sup¬ 
plies? Retain your regulations on slaugh¬ 
tering, they say, and farmers will kill their 
cattle behind a tree. Is this a threat of 
wholesale law violation? If It is not a fla¬ 
grant challenge to stabilization officials who 
would attempt to enforce control laws on 
farming as they are bound to enforce them 
on Industry and labor, what is it? The 
charitable answer is that It just reflects pes¬ 
simism about the efficacy of economic con¬ 
trols. But the proper response to pessimism 
is not a throwing up of hands. It Is an exer¬ 
cise of will and ingenuity. Mr. Michael V. 
DlSalle has tried to meet this test with his 
slaughtering regulations, rollback orders, and 
ceilings. Let the farm bloc meet the test. If 
they can. by devising some practicable alter- 
xxative. Let us have some better offer than 
uncertain production and guaranteed price 
boosts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or znrw tokx 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended editorial reflects a point of view 
of the city consumer which farm people 
and their representatives should know 
about. City consumers feel keenly the 
pressure of the present food price situa¬ 
tion. I believe that they are very anxious 
to cooperate in flnding a solution, but to 
stand pat is not cooperation in this in¬ 
stance. The editorial, previously men¬ 
tioned, is from the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 9. 1951: 

The Farm Bloc’s Offer 

Anyone who had to do the family’s shop¬ 
ping for meat during OPA days must be 
tempted to think that the farm bloc may be 
right In asserting that price controls on 
meat will lead to black marketing. There 
may even be a temptation to suppose that It 
is able to offer some alternative antl-lnfla- 
tlonary program of its own, a program that 
would assure the town and city consumer of 
someth^ better than the pressure of con¬ 
trols or the inequltlM of secret dealing. For 
how. the reasonable man must ask, can 
farm pressure groups so righteously and 
categorically demand that they alone be 


Our Federal Government 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL M.LeC0MPTE 

OF XOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, last 
year at the annual encampment of the 
United Spanish-American War Veterans, 
held at Atlantic City, N. J.. the depart¬ 
ment commander of Iowa, Hon. Uoyd 
Thurston, was appointed to draft resolu¬ 
tions concerning the domestic and for¬ 
eign policies of our Government. Mr. 
Thurston, who formerly represented the 
congressional district in Iowa which I 
now have the honor to serve, is an espe¬ 
cially able department commander, and 
he prepared the resolutions that I wish 
to Include in the Record, and under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the resolutions that were 
adopted by the encampment by an almost 
unanimous vote. It is thought that these 
resolutions will prove of particular in¬ 
terest at this time. 

Mr. Thurston served as a volunteer in 
the Spanish War, Philippine Insurrec¬ 
tion, and World War I. He served as a 
distinguished Member of the House of 
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Bepresentatives for 14 years and was sue- 
cessivaiy a member of the Rules, Appro¬ 
priations, and Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittees. 

The resolutions follow: 

Oxn FmBua Oovxbksobmt 

Whereas innumerable persons employed by 
the Federal Oovemment have been found to 
be disloyal, some having been guilty of fur¬ 
nishing confidential information concerning 
the atomic bomb and highly important de¬ 
fense plans to foreign agents; and 

Whereas official sources have indicated 
that there are many thousands of persons, 
members of communistic or other subversive 
groups, all to the impairment of the security 
and defense of our Nation; and 

Whereas loyal citizens are greatly con¬ 
cerned about the existence of such disloyal 
groups and their apparent increasing niun- 
bsrs: Therefore, the following resolutions 
are adopted for the p^urpose of emphasizing 
the Importance of this danger to our Nation: 

(a) It is with a high degree of satisfaction 
that this organization commends the recent 
action of the Congress in laying the founda¬ 
tion to register and segregate Communists 
and persons who have been shown to be dis¬ 
loyal to our Government. All real Americans 
applaud the action of these public officials 
who have placed patriotism above left-wing 
support; 

(b) Likewise, the Un-American Activities 
Committee in the Home of Hepresentatlves 
pioneered in ferreting out traitors and sub¬ 
versives, and. although the executive branch 
used its great power and patronage time and 
again to destroy this Investigating group, 
the highest degree of true Americanism is 
awarded to this fearless group; 

(c) Loyalty oaths have been altered by 
many high offlcials In the different depart¬ 
ments at Washington. Such persons should 
be dismissed from service. If the appointing 
power fails to act, the Bouse of Representa¬ 
tives should give attention to this dereliction 
of duty; 

(d) It is with a deep sense of pride that we 
endorse the courageous attitude of the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and American Veterans of World War 
II in their demand to have the Acheson- 
Hlss group removed from control of the 
Department of State, The betrayal at Yalta 
was and is a scourge to civilization. Giving 
control to the Russians of all the land 
around Berlin Is another evidence of the 
perfidy or incompetence of those In charge 
of this branch of our Goverxunent; 

(e) Impractical dreamers and radicals 
have reached such a position of power and 
Influence in Washington that two members 
of the United States Supreme Court take the 
stand in behalf of persons who would aid 
our enemies, thereby disqualifying them¬ 
selves to sit on appeal of that criminal case 
which Involved disloyalty to our Govern¬ 
ment, a precedent which may have far-reach¬ 
ing implications and consequences tn the 
many cases of this nature which will likely 
be presented to this high Court. We assert 
that the Congress and the American Bar 
Association should take appropriate action 
In matters of this character: 

(f) The American people were amazed 
when they learned that the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces asserted that the 
United States Marine Coips had a propa¬ 
ganda machine almost equal to that of 
Josef Stalin, probably the most despicable 
person in current world affairs. We hdld 
that it is a prime duty of everyone having 
official connectlmi with our Armed Forces to 
biiild up the morale and esprit de corps 
rather than to Iwlng discord and dlsunlW to 
those who have and who are now serving 
With distlnetion and pride to all loyal Amer¬ 
icans. In contrast, no marine has ever used 
the phrase. “Dear old Uncle Joe.’* 


SALUTBYO OZMSaSt MACAktRim 

Whereas the sudden and unprovoked at¬ 
tack upon South Korea, where our Govern¬ 
ment only had a smaU force with light equip¬ 
ment to meet 10 times their number sup¬ 
ported by heavy tanks, it was evident that 
our troops would be obliged to retire until re- 
Inforoements could be brought from over the 
seas; and 

Whereas the limited forces of this small 
army were so skillfully deployed, shifted from 
sector to sector, to hold back the hordes 
pouring in from three directions, so that 
finally the fiood was stayed although only 
a small beachhead remained to prevent an¬ 
other Dunkerque: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the national encampment of 
the United Spanish War Veterans in eonoen- 
tfon assembled at Atlantic Oity, N. J., Septem¬ 
ber 24 to 28, 1950, That they salute that 
master of military strategy. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. and the gallant foot and air 
soldiers, the marines and sailors, who under 
such advorse conditions finally reestablished 
their lines, and then in true American mili¬ 
tary precision marched forward, and by their 
determination, their courage and valor, fully 
and completely upheld the finest traditions 
of the American soldier and sailor. Thus 
again the Republic of the United States and 
the free nations the world have been re¬ 
assured that American genius, civilian and 
military, when Joined and coordinated, can 
be depended upon to prevent world slavery. 


PenoBfil Coidbit on Korean Plan 


F. a.—X did finally use both fists, and X 
won, but that wasn't tn any way a conoss- 
slon to Arthurli advice or point of view, as 
X was already considering using this plan 
before be butted in with his asinine sugges¬ 
tion. 


LePt Look at TMr Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


H0N,HD(»D.SC0n,JR. 

or TVsnmtzvjMiK 

m THE BOUSB OF BEPRBSSNTATIVES 

Wsdneaday, May 9,1951 

Mr.HUQUD.SCOTT.JR. Mr. Speak¬ 
er. a Pacific coast weekly, the Argonaut, 
published at San Francisco, in its April 
20, 1051, issue made an interesting and 
appropriate presentation of the records 
of President Truman and General Mac¬ 
Arthur, as followr: 

Let’s Look at Thizb Rscobdb 

(To avoid rash judgments born of hysteria. 
It is best to look at the records of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the United States Armed 
Forces and of the subordinate whom he fired. 
Conelurions reached after such a search are 
basically sound. With this in mind, we 
briefly review the careers of Harry 8. Truman 
and Douglas MacArthur. setting their his¬ 
tories side by side so that they can be com¬ 
pared and weighed fairly.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 

or mOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I would like to include a letter 
to the editor, printed in the Indianapolis 
Star on Saturday, May 6, 1951. This 
letter, it seems to me, uses the age-old 
method of telling a sto^ effectively by 
parable, and points up the present dis¬ 
cussion of the U. N. and the United States 
lack of policy in Korea: 

Fbuomaz. Combat on Kobzan Pi.an 
T o the BDxxoa or tbz Stas: 

A few days ago Lum Lynns, a neighbor of 
mine, a big, flabby, awkward, overhearing 
Bcoundrel, made an unrapeeted and unpro¬ 
voked attack on me. While he was slugging 
me furiously and rather effectively with both 
fists, I was doing very well with one hand— 
my right hand—behind my back. Once in a 
while 1 waa even able to gain some ground, 
although I loet as often as X gained. 

Finally Arthur, a meddlesome, Insubordi¬ 
nate member of my household, shouted from 
the window, “Use both hands, Sam. If you 
do youTl win, and the fight will soon be over.*' 

*'Hold your tongue," I shot back. “X*m 
doing this. If 1 use both hands hell get mad 
and we're liable to get into a fight." “You're 
already In a fight," touted the voice from 
the window. 

“Mind your own busineee," I retorted. 
*H3ant you see itb only a half fight? That's 
the way I want to keep tt. If X use both flata 
weTe liable to get into a whede fight, an all- 
out fight, and somebody mi|^t get hurt. 
BesldM, X dont need any of your advioe.** 
Bosbbu; E. Toosaa. 

TmwsBjom, 


raXSXDSNT hasbt s. tboman, commanobr in 

caxer or thb u nitsmi statu abmxd roRcu 

Born April 8, 1884, Lamar, Mo. 

Attended public schools in Independence. 
Mo. Worked for Kansu Oity Star, 1801; wu 
a railroad timekeeper and bank clerk to 1905. 

Rejected by West Point Military Academy 
for poor eyes^ht. 

Worked on hia father's farm from 1908 to 
1917. 

Entered fleld artillery school at Fort Sill, 
Okla., 1917; became a captain of Tblrty-flfth 
Division, AEF, in World War I; discharged a 
major in 1919 and Is now a colonel in the 
Field Artilley Reserve. 

He went into the haberdashery businen 
In Independence after the war. Failed. 

He became Judge of Jackson County court 
with the support of Boss Tom Pendergut; 
attended Kansu City School of Law, 1923- 
85 (then 89). Did not graduate. 

Although still supported by Tom Pender- 
gast machine, wu defeated for reelectlon u 
Judge. 

Through the eupport of the notorious 
Pendergut machine, wu elected United 
Statu Ssnator November 6, 1934; and 
through support of same Boss Pendergut, 
was rmleeted November 5. 1940. Was little 
hunt of except during brief term u chair¬ 
man of an Invutigatlng committee of war 
expendituru. 

In 1944 he ran for Vim Pruident with 
Franklin D. Roouvelt, being a substitute for 
Hexu 7 Wallam, and only after his name wu 
screened by Sidney HlUman, labor leader. 

As Vice President, flew to Kansu City to 
attend the funeral of Bou Tom Pendergut, 
ex-convict, in United States Army bomber, 
saying at the time, “He wu my friend, and I 
stick by my friends." 

Became Pruident on the duth of Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, April 18, 1945, and, among 
first official acts, attended meeting at Pots¬ 
dam. where he charmed Joupb Stalin with 
his piano playing. On hla return he wu 
quoted u oeylng, "X like good old Joe 
(Stalin)." 

February 1946, nominated lUwln Pauley, 
Oelifomia oil man, Xor Under Seeretary off 
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Navy in part payment of a poUtlcal debt« 
but nomination was defeated. 

August 6. 1948. Truman denounced con- 
greMlonal Investigation into Soviet spy ring 
as a “red herring.” renewing bis charge even 
after startling revelations of Whittaker 
Chambers of “pumpkin patch” flies and 
Alger Hiss’ treachery. 

Reelected in November 1948, he nominated 
Dean Acheson in January 1849. a known ap- 
peaser of communism and friend of Alger 
Hiss, to succeed Oen. George C. M^^ahnii m 
S ecretary of State. Then appointed Iiouls A. 
Johnson as head of joint Armed Forces, who 
proceeded to scuttle plans for bigger Navy. 
But Truman’s choice of Senator Mon Wall- 
gren (a discredited, defeated Governor of 
Washington) as bead of National Security 
Resources Board was rejected by the Senate. 

May 9,1949, remarked “There are too many 
Byrds” In Congress. 

August 11. 1949, Albert Gross testified at 
Senate 5-percenter hearings that he had 
sent deep freeze to Truman’s Independence 
home. 

Called a Washington correspondent an 
s. o. b. for his revelations about his aide’s 
(Gen. Harry Vaughan) dealings with 5-per- 
centers. 

Threatened to “punch a half dozen news- 
papermen in the nose” after his retirement. 

Sent note to music critic threatening to 
kick him in a tender and unprintable spot 
for his criticism of Truman’s daughter’s 
sinsing. 

Called Senator Fulbrioht's investigation 
of RFC loans “asinine.” 

Fired his subordinate, Gen. Douglas Mao- 
Arthur, because he “failed to support the 
Government’s [foreign] policy,” which is a 
deep mystery to allies and foe alike. 

OEN. DOUOXAS MAC ARTHUa 

This is the man Commander in Chief 
Truman fired. 

Born January 26. 1880, Arkansas. His 
father was Lt. Oen. Arthur MacArthur. 

Entering West Point Military Academy, he 
graduated with highest honors in the school 
for 00 years in 1903, and since has received 
honorary degrees from the University of 
Maryland,^ University of Pittsburgh, Univer¬ 
sity of Philippines, University of Wisconsin. 
Harvard, Seoul University of Korea, Univer¬ 
sity of Hawaii, Columbia University, and 
University of Queensland (Australia) among 
others. 

Starting as a second lieutenant in 1903, 
he climbed rapidly to the rank of brigadier 
general in June 1918, and to that of full 
general on November 21, 1930. In World 
War I he commanded the famous Rainbow 
Division (Forty-second). 

During First World War he participated 
in the battles of Luneville, Baccarat, Cham¬ 
pagne, Marne, Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, Essey, 
Meuse-Argonne, and Sedan. He was twice 
wounded in action in 1918, and was with the 
army of occupation in Germany from 1918 
to 1919. 

Returning to the United States, he was 
made Superintendent of the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 

Two years later he was sent to the Philip¬ 
pines. 

He became Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army in 1930, remaining until 1935, 
when he became military adviser to the 
Commonwealth Government of the Philip¬ 
pines. 

Retiring from active duty on December 81, 
1937, he was brought back into service on 
July 26, 1941, when he was named com¬ 
mander of Armed Forces in the Far East with 
the rank of general. 

Before Bataan feU, he was ordered to Aus¬ 
tralia, and managed to sneak through the 
net of Japanese warships to that country in 
a PT boat. It was upon landing in Australia 
that he made his famous promise “Z will 
return” to the Philippines, something he 


subsequently did in a brUllant series of 
maneuvers which Included island hopping. 

In 1942. he was made supreme commander 
of all air, land, and sea forces of the Allies in 
the far Pacilio. 

As supreme Allied commander, he accepted 
the Japanese surrender on the battleship 
Missouri in August 1945, and he has re¬ 
mained in Japan as its administrator since 
that time. 

Among the many honors he has received 
are the DSC (with two oak leaf clusters), 
DSM (three oak leaf clusters). Purple Heart, 
Silver Star, Navy Distinguished Service 
Medal, Bronze Star, Air Medal. Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, Croix de Guerre with 
four palms, Ijegion of Honor. Commander 
Order of the Crown (Belgium): War Cross 
(Italy); Grand Cross Order of the White 
Lion (C7''sh08lovakla); Grand Cross Mili¬ 
tary Merit (Mexico): Distinguished Service 
Star (Philippines), and a host of other 
honors, enough, in fact, to fill this page. 

As supreme commander of the Allied 
Powers In Japan. General MacArthur has 
hung up an amazing record. About the 
people, he said: “Of the Japanese people, 
I can pay no higher tribute than to repeat 
that they have fully and faithfully fulfilled 
their surrender commitments and have well 
earned the freedom and dignity and oppor¬ 
tunity which alone can come with a restora¬ 
tion of a formal peace.” 

If the Japanese people have made this 
extraordinary progress, it is because of the 
sympathy and understanding and efficient 
administration of Oen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Little wonder that they shed tears upon 
hearing the tragic news of his dismissal. 


Can Oar Republic Live on a Doctrine 
of Fake Information? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or jncw TORS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 25,1951 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore grant¬ 
ed, I am inserting an article by David 
Lawrence which appeared in the Evening 
Star of May 9,1951. The doctrine enun¬ 
ciated by Secretary of Defense Mar¬ 
shall in the first paragraph of the article, 
if it be true, is Russian policy and philos¬ 
ophy, not that of a representative re¬ 
public such as our forebears established: 
As War ot Attrition Drags On—-Marshall 
Enunciates Doctrine That the Militart 
Must Be Loyal to Democratic Adminis¬ 
tration 

(By David Lawrence) 

Secretary of Defense George Marshall has 
enunciated in his testimony before the Sen¬ 
ate Armed Services Committee the astound¬ 
ing doctrine that the minority party in Con¬ 
gress is not entitled to full and truthful an¬ 
swers from officers in the armed services and 
that, in answering letters of inquiry, officers 
must be guided by their first loyalty to the 
Democratic administration, which he calls 
the “constituted authority.” 

Under such circumstances, it seems im¬ 
probable that any testimony from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or any other military officers 
hereafter could contain a single word of in¬ 
formation which could possibly reflect on the 
Democratic administration. 

Senator Bamoxs, ot New Hampshire, Re¬ 
publican. endeavored to pin Secretary Mar¬ 
shall down to whether an officer’s first loyalty 


Is to his country or to the administration in 
power, and the Secretary insisted that the 
only way an officer could express himself 
when he felt the interests of his country were 
at stake was to resign from the military serv¬ 
ice. A man must sacrifice his career if he 
wants to tell his views to Members of Con¬ 
gress. This will not be good news to men in 
the fighting services who thought that party 
politics was not to be considered in relations 
with their Government—and who had been 
taught to consider Congress a civilian branch 
of the Government, coordinate with the 
executive branch. 

More significant, however, in Mr. Marshall's 
testimony was his revelation of what critics 
in Congress already are saying is the admin¬ 
istration’s appeasement plan in the Far Bast. 
The Secretary stated that the unification of 
North and South Korea has been set up as 
a political rather than a military objective of 
the U. N. 

The same phrasing was used by Secretary 
of State Acheson in a speech a few days ago 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and, by instruction of the State De¬ 
partment, the same wording also was uttered 
recently in an address by Warren Austin, 
American Ambassador to the U. N. 

It means that while the United States 
Government will continue to oppose recogni¬ 
tion of Red China and also the turning over 
of Formosa to Red China, the other members 
of the U. N. will have to decide the issue. 
The United States Government, through Sec¬ 
retary Acheson, has already made it clear that 
no veto power will be used and that America 
will abide by what the majority of other 
members of the United Nations wish to do. 
If they want to reward the aggressor and ease 
the sacrifices of American troops in Korea, the 
United States will accept the appeasement. 

This means that the 88th parallel may 
again be the boundary between North and 
South Korea and that the U. N. will try by 
diplomacy to get unification but that, if 
Russia and China refuse to accept it, then, 
assuming a cease fire has occurred, the fight¬ 
ing will not be resumed. This is because the 
U. N. feels it is not committed to accomplish 
the objectives in Korea by military means. 

The Marshall testimony has produced a 
wave of questioning and criticism In the 
Senate committee. He will be on the stand 
for several days. He has not yet satisfactorily 
explained how the administration intends 
to end the war in Korea or why it now sets 
up the bogey of Russian intervention in the 
war when it had no such fear last June at 
the time the orders went to General Mac¬ 
Arthur to land forces in Korea. 

President Truman, on the other hand, has, 
through his latest speech, notified Russia 
that America is so afraid of having its cities 
bombed that it will not take maximum steps 
to stop the aggression in the Far East. Mr. 
Truman says that, if the United States were 
to widen the conflict In Asia, “we might well 
have to go it alone.’’ 

Yet that’s what has been happening. In 
effect, since last June. The United States 
alone—outside of the South Koreans—^has 
been supplying virtually all the troops. The 
U. N. has refused to send reinforcements. 
The principal U. N. members have only token 
representation on the firing line. Instead of 
winning allies, America has, as a practical 
matter, been deserted already by its allies 
with respect to Korea. 

The President’s speech might be construed 
to mean that he has lost faith in the willing¬ 
ness of our allies to support our troops in 
the Far East. As a consequence, the question 
of withdrawing American troops from Korea 
Is bound to be raised. For, as one Senator 
said. It doesn't help to point out how many 
Bed Chinese are being killed-—what’s Impor¬ 
tant is how many American boys are being 
killed and wounded while the so-called war 
of attrition drags on. 
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Paj of Poftal Employoot 

REMARRB 

HON.UURIECBAnLE 


IN THE HOUSE OF RIPRBBBNTATIVBS 
Thwriinv, March 22, 195t 

Mr. BATTUE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much concerned about the problem that 
is confronting the postal employees to¬ 
day. Since the start of the war in Ko¬ 
rea on June 25. 1950, the cost of living 
has increased by some 14 points. This 
has created a very serious situation for 
employees on a fixed salary basis. Price 
Stabilization Director Michael DiSalle 
has pointed out that the cost of living 
will probably increase another five or 
six points before it is finally checked. 
The wholesale price index has increased 
17.2 since the Korean war started. This 
is a very reliable index as to what will 
happen to the general price index. 

Congressman Oeoboe Miller, of Cali¬ 
fornia. has introduced H. R. 244. and 
a number of our other colleagues in the 
House have Introduced similar bills. I 
hope that the Post Office and Civil Serv¬ 
ice Committee will start hearings on 
these bills in the immediate future, and 
that we will be given an opportunity to 
take action on them without delay. 

The mall 1 am receiving from my dis¬ 
trict from postal employees points up 
the harsh fact that their pay checks no 
longer cover the necessary living costs. 
This situation is particularly acute for 
employees in the lower salary grades. 
'When Public Law 134 was passed in 1945, 
the five pay grades then in existence 
were increased to 11. While the em¬ 
ployees then in the postal service were 
given a $400 increase, the entrance salary 
for those who entered after the effective 
date of that act remained at $1.7C0. Due 
to the many Increases in the cost of liv¬ 
ing since that time, we have passed 
several other pay bills. The group of 
employees in the lower pay grades, how¬ 
ever remain far behind in their stniggle 
to maintain an adequate standard of 
living. 

As my postal friends know. I have 
been working for some time to abolish 
inequities, particularly in the lower 
salary bracket, by eliminating the first 
four grades. We were able to get some 
of the objectives of my bill, H. R. 138. of 
the Eighty-first Congress. ineon>orated 
into Public Law 428, which eliminated 
the first two grades and allowed a much 
needed increase in salaries. This does 
not go far enough to solve the problem. 

When Public Law 184 was passed, it 
was assumed that the recruiting of per¬ 
sonnel in the postal service would come 
largely from youngsters Just out of high 
school. Since World War n, the vast 
majority of employees entering the 
postal service have been veterans of 
World War IL They arc men with 
family obligations. They cannot cope 
with present prices on the salaries they 
are now receiving. We must recogniie 
the fact that employees with a fixed 
salary have suffered greatly. The postal 


employees are loyal oltisens and efficient 
nubile servants. 

X do heme that we will have an early 
opportunity to vote on this much needed 
upward adjustment in salaries for postal 
employees, particularly for those in the 
lower grades. 


Salary of General Motors Presiilent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

or RimSTLVANZA 

IN IBl ROUSE OF BBPBBSSNTATXVBB 
Thunday, May 20 . 2952 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of April 26, 
1951 ; 

Qknisal Motors Fibsxbbmt la Paid SSaSAOO 
mt 1050, Rams or $40,200 —Wzlsoh's Bs- 
McmatATioif Tors 02 Diuctors and Om¬ 
ens or Bxoout UNxm Statu Auto Con- 
CRRM, PROXY Stathcrnt TO Stocknorbuu 
Browr 

Charles B. Wilson, president of the Okmeral 
Motors Oorp., earned a total of seaSAOO In 
ulary, director's feet and bonus last year 
from the Nation’s largNWt automotive com¬ 
pany. This was $40,200 more than his com¬ 
pensation In 1949. 

Mr. Wilson’s compensation topped the re¬ 
muneration list of slxty-two directors and 
officers of Qeneral Motors, which was shown 
In the proxy statement for the company’s 
annual meeting mailed yesterday to more 
than 460,000 stockhc^ders. The muting will 
be held on May 26 In Wilmington, Del. 

The aggregate salary, fees and bonus for 
the group of dlrutors and officers last year 
was 911,748.172. TTxis comparu with ill, 
154.454 in 1949, When the group numbered 
slxty-one. 

The 1950 remuneration for Mr. Wilson con¬ 
sisted of $201,800 salary and feu; 1,856 shares 
of the corporation’s common stock at an 
award value of 955.07 a share, for a total of 
$S14K)5, and a cash bonus of 9808,796. ’The 
bonus of the aharu and cash Is payable In 
five equal annual Installments. 

The remuneration lut year for the 63 di¬ 
rectors and officers, including Mr. Wilson, 
amounted to S3JM8,673 In salariu and feu; 
88,995 sbaru of common stock at an award 
value totaling 81A82,155 and $6A78.846 In 
cash bonuau. nitlr bonus awards also will 
be paid over a 5-ysar period. 

According to the proxy statement, the first 
Installment of the 1950 bonus awards wu 
delivered on February 38. 1061, when the 
closing market prlu of the common stock on 
the New York Stock Exchange wm $50 a 
share. ^Tbe remaining four Installments wlU 
be pMd In the next four Januarys. 

The salariu paid by Oeneral Motors to Its 
12 top dlrutors last year ranged from $86,100 
for COuurlea F. Kettering to the 8201,800 paid 
to Mr. Wilson. 'The Internal Bevenue Bureau 
requlru payment of $17^060 in taxu on a net 
Inoome of $86,100 and aK>roKlmately 8157,000 
on an Inoome of $301300 for a single person 
with no dependants. 

Other tq^pald dlrioton, their ssiartas and 
bonus awards, sw: 

Albert Bradley, $161,486 ulary and $880,000 
bonua; FStanolB Bmka, 8101,100 aalary and 
8100,000 bonus: Marrin I. Ooylt and Harlowe 
H. Curtlu. each $181,000 salary and 8876300 
bonus; Ikedsrto O. Donnsr. 8181,070 ulary 


and 1820,000 bonus; Bonald K. Evans, 
$126,885 and $820,000; Louis 0. <load, $121,000 
and $820,000: Edward R. Godfrey, $101300 
and $246,000; John J. Schumann, Jr., $91,800 
and $180300; Allred P. Sloan. Jr., $48,600. 
Mr. Sloan and Mr. Kettering get no bonus. 

The proxy stitsmeiit Uowed that a pro¬ 
posal will be submitted at the annual mut¬ 
ing to limit salariu and bonusm of ueh of 
the carporation’B top exeoutlvn to a total of 
not more than $200,000 a year. This proposal 
will be offered by thru sharehoiderB owning 
a total of 162 ahares. 

In recommending to the itoekhohlen that 
they defut this proposal, the Qeneral Motors 
board of directors said that good manage¬ 
ment is hard to find, and that able exeoutlvu 
art entitled to sufflclent recompenu to offut 
higher Federal inoome taxu. 

Another proposal to be submitted is that 
the plau of the muting be rotated among 
WUmlngton. New York City, and Detroit. 
The board also Indluted opposition to this 
proposal. 


A Life Devtisd to the Service of Otfaert 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CARL T. DURHAM 

or NORTH CAIOUNA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBSBNTATIVSS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Durham (N. C.) Morning Her¬ 
ald of May 5. 1951: 

A Lira Dbvotxd to the Suvzcx or Othiss 

Perhaps one of the hardut things a hu¬ 
man being can do Is to maintain over a 
lonrr period of time a ruord of unselfish 
servlu to others. The light of the Ideal la 
dUBcult to foUow. But some do.foUow It, 
undevlatlngly and gloriously to” the rich 
benefit of thou they serve. 

Such a person is Dr. Mary Sloop, of Cross- 
ttore, Avery County, whom ulectlon u 
American Mother of 1961 was announced 
in the papers Wednesday. For 40 years, now, 
she and her husband have devoted their 
llvu to what WM when they went to It an 
underprivileged aru. Mie and her husband 
have brought hullng In their medical prac¬ 
tice to people who Uve in a runote area. 
They have lighted the lamp of learning in 
the now widely known Orounore School. 
’They have led In bringing about economic 
implement, in fihadlng voutKmal oppor- 
tunltlu suited to the community, and In 
reforming fanning practlcu. 

Choice M American Mother of 1951 Is 
deserved recognition of a devoted woman- 
devoted to the people dor whom she hu 
labored theu four deoadu. Mrs. Sloop hu 
a daugbtu, a phyalolan who practlcu at 
Crossnore, and a son who maintains a dental 
clinic for the needy in Avery County. In 
hu own life, and in the Inspiration she hu 
given others, msy be found the qualltlu 
which ***^*^* hu Indeed a «»n^ r1hn*r to sU that 
r^on. 

One or the secrets of Dr. Sloop'S sucuu 
is revsalsd In hu reaction to the news of 
this recognition. She Is unepnumed about 
credit for hsrssif— sh e finds others to whom 
she gl^ It f u the achlsvements at Cross- 
non. in that imsslflihnsBi is the basis for 
coopuatlon wfaloh tnakqs cqpununitlu and 
naiimui great. An wwMaJ* lg Ok 

grutut of community and national assets. 
Dr. Mwy Sloop is such a Isadu, 
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Don’t Utb Fool You, Joe 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERTS. JONES, JR. 

OF ALABAMA 

IN TEIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Eecoro. I Include the following very fine 
and timely editorial, Don’t Let It Fool 
You, Joe, from the Decatur Daily of May 
6, 1951: 

Don’t Lbt It Pool You, Joe 

There are certainly two distinct classes of 
thought In the United States when It comes 
to the war In Korea. There are those who 
believe we are following the wise course in 
heading off the Communists in Korea. There 
are those who believe with equal sincerity 
that we have no purpose in Korea, that 
that ill-fated country is no place to stop 
the Communists. But don’t let it fool you, 
Jos. 

There are those who believe taxes should 
be raised so that preparedness can be paid 
for as v/e go. There are others who. with 
equal sincerity, think taxes are high enough 
and that more should not be piled upon the 
people regardless of the purpose. But don’t 
let it fool you. Joe. 

When it comes to Federal spending, there 
are great numbers who think the Federal 
Government could do a much better Job of 
cutting down on expenses. There are those 
who are in favor of reducing Federal spend¬ 
ing so long as it doesn’t hit home, they would 
like to see the reduction made but prefer 
the reduction to be made in some other part 
of the country. But don’t let It fool you, 
Joe. 

Then this is the day in which everybody is 
a fair catch when it comes to investigations, 
anything from big time crime to the fellow 
who is “probed” to see if he paid the Just 
amount of income tax. Many are in favor 
of investigations, so long as the investiga¬ 
tions are made in the other fellow’s safety 
deposit box. But don’t let it fool you, Joe. 

What a mighty debate you can get up over 
aid to Europe, or Asia, or anywhere else out¬ 
side the country. Some folks have the idea 
that so long as aid is going in any direction 
overseas that the folks over there will sit 
around and wait for Uncle Sam to show up 
with a hand-out. Then there is the other 
side of the debating society, showing with 
equal clarity that the recovery of Europe is 
absolutely essential to American well-being. 
But don’t let it fool you, Joe. 

Louder than the MacArthur ruckus is the 
great debate about prices and wages. Every 
pot is calling the kettle black. It’s like the 
old story, which came first, the chicken or 
the egg. Everybody is quite certain that his 
theory for controling inflation is correct, that 
wages went up first and cai.30d the spiral. 
And there’s the other crowd, certain that 
prices went up first and caused the tighten¬ 
ing of the pocketbook. But don’t let it fool 
you, Joe. 

Republicans, Democrats, Dixiecrats, the 
din of debate is terrific, the front pages are 
loaded every day, for in this country, Joe, 
everybody has the privilege of shooting off 
his mouth. But don’t let it fool you, Joe. 

You see, you head a mysterious crowd of 
200,000,000 more or less intelligent people. 
At least you have been credited with being a 
mysterious set, but you'll find, if you’ll look 
hard enough, that you’re dealing with a mys¬ 
terious set. That is, mysterious to you and 
your way of doing things. Joe. 


You should be a politician over here in 
this country for about a year, or a newspaper 
editor for a while, or a public servant in any 
capacity. You would find out Just how mys¬ 
terious are the ways of the American people. 
But until then, Joe. don't let it fool you. 

For the American people enjoy fighting 
among themselves, they have been doing it a 
mighty long time for that is the democratic 
way of getting one thing settled in time to 
start on another. And when they start on 
you, Joe, they’ll settle you. too. So don’t let 
It fool you, Joe. 

You may catch them unprepared in the 
sense that yoiir ignorant millions are pre¬ 
pared. but Joe, the American people have 
been prepared ever since this Nation was 
founded. Their love of freedom prepares 
them to hold you off, and all your millions, 
and though they may not have as many guns 
as you have when the thing starts, they’ll 
have more than you have when it ends and 
they’ll beat your brains out because they love 
freedom and the right to investigate and de¬ 
bate and disagree with each other. 

And if you ever take a punch at them, 
you’ll find out that they have forgotten all 
about debating and investigating and 
whether the President is a Republican or a 
Democrat and whether he plays a piano or a 
bass horn, and that they have one purpose 
and for that purpose they will give their sons 
and daughters and ell they possess, Just to 
beat your brains out. 

So, Joe Stalin, before it is too late, don’t let 
it fool you. for if you do you and your people 
will regret It to the end of time, all time. 

William H. Fitzpatrick Wins Pulitzer 
Award 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, the Pulitzer prize is the highest award 
In Journalism. It is particularly signifi¬ 
cant when it is awarded for editorial 
writing, because it is in this field where 
the journalist expresses the highest art 
of his calling and where the fourth estate 
Interprets and analyzes events and hap¬ 
penings in the light of our republican 
institutions. 

Louisiana was signally honored several 
days ago when Mr. William H. Fitzpat¬ 
rick, the editor of the New Orleans States, 
was named as recipient of the Pulitzer 
prize of 1950 for editorial writing. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was so honored because of a 
comprehensive series of editorials which 
he wrote on the so-called genocide con¬ 
vention. 

In this series which among other 
things was incorporated in the Congres¬ 
sional Record, the editor of the States 
pointed out the far-reaching effect of 
such a convention upon our own great 
Bill of Rights and upon our domestic 
laws, as well as the division of power 
between our States and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This series succinctly analyzes the ef¬ 
fect of the proposed covenant and indi¬ 
cates that the editor had spent many 


hours on research and study; and, while 
Mr. Fitzpatrick is not a lawyer, he han¬ 
dled the subject with the clarity and the 
comprehension of one well versed in our 
constitutional processes. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick thus takes his place 
with a long line of distinguished Amer¬ 
ican writers. 

I personally am very proud that he has 
received this award. Mr. Fitzpatrick is 
a young man. It was my privilege to 
attend Tulane University with him, and 
I am certain that all of his friends are 
not only proud of the award which has 
come to him but are equally gratified at 
the great service that he and the States 
have performed for our country. 

Before I learned of his award, 1 was 
reading in the Times-Picayune for Sun¬ 
day, May 6, his column entitled, “Rights 
and Lefts,*’ in which he told about the 
visit to New Orleans of last week of Sir 
Oliver Pranks, the British Ambassador. 
I was much impressed with his column 
and had Intended to Incorporate It in the 
Congressional Record then. I am 
doubly pleased to do it now. as one will 
understand upon reading it his clarity of 
writing, as well as his forcefulness of 
expression: 

States Rights and Lbyts 
(By W. H. Fitzpatrick) 

Sir Oliver Franks, the tall, gentle, shy, 
friendly intellectual who Is British Amhas- 
sador to the United States, last week put 
Britain’s foreign policy—long range and 
short—In one clear sentence. 

His speeches here in New Orleans were the 
most Important and timely pronouncements 
any ambassador has made in relation to pres¬ 
ent-day world events. 

And In one of them came this capsule 
definition of why Britain has suggested the 
return of Formosa to China and the admis¬ 
sion of Red China to the UN: 

“Britain recognized Red China because of 
a fact and not a value.” 

That, I believe, Is the measure of all foreign 
policy In Britain; It has been the measure 
for centuries. 

Values, moral, philosophical, ethical, must 
be considered, of course; but facts, the facts 
as they are and not as they ought to be, 
are the final decisive factor In the foreign 
policy of an important ally and friend. 

It Is necessary, the ambassador believes, 
that we differentiate between what he called 
the small sector of disagreement with Great 
Britain in the whole area of agreement, and 
In large measure J .ls talks here were a plea 
for understanding. 

He spoke from his experience as ambas¬ 
sador, a professor of moral philosophy, and 
permanent secretary of the Ministry of Sup¬ 
ply. He left the cloistered quiet of an edu¬ 
cator's llio to enter government service when 
World War II began. He knew intimately the 
charts of the shipping lanes when U-boats 
were slashing at England’s Jugular; he was 
there when lend-lease went In and Bundles 
for Britain, and when the British loan and 
the Marshall plan were enacted he was named 
British Ambassador, the most important gift 
in his country’s giving. 

Much of the professor of moral philosophy 
and much of the secretary of the ministry 
of supply was apparent in his speeches here. 
We can accept or reject the British foreign 
policy in the Far East, but what we cannot 
reject is his plea for understanding. 

The British do not want a war now; It le 
not that they fear war, but only that they 
fear the ultimate effects of a war; they fear 
what it will do to them and to their country. 
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They know what World Ware I and IX ooat 
them: An empire. 

The British Empire was a masnlflcent bal¬ 
ance for peace and prosperity for more than 
two eenttirles. There was a time when their 
outposts were safe because the vast power of 
England was their guaranty. That IS no 
longer the case. Singapore fell In a matter 
of weeks, and Hong Kong In days during 
World War H. 

I guess It was In 1933 when I first became 
aware. In a sort of personal way. of the might 
and spread of England. As an ordinary sea¬ 
man aboard the Steel Seafarer, I went around 
the world. And every strategic spot we passed, 
every tip of land that guarded the dropoff 
of a continent or the entry to a waterway, 
except the Panama Canal, was owned by or 
leased to or controlled by the British. 

There was a very good reason for this. Tou 
can take three United Kingdoms and fit them 
Into Texas and have room enough for Olen 
McCarthy too. With a kingdom this small, 
they had to depend upon trade. To keep 
trade going steadily, peace was necessary. 
To keep peace, strategic spots were necessary. 
England did rather successfully for 200 years 
what we are trying to do In Korea: Control 
trouble and keep It from spreading. 

Britain has been criticized for Sir Oliver's 
note to our Government suggesting that For¬ 
mosa be given to China, and that Red China 
be allowed a seat In the U. N. It has been 
suggested that England ought to offer Red 
China Hong Kong, but England needs Hong 
Kong. England knows she must have trade 
to survive. 

More than 50 percent of Its food and goods 
Is Imported. Trade Is the United Kingdom's 
lifeblood and the source of its strength. That 
Is a fact that we must realize In our attempts 
to compare facts with values. 

The professor of moral philosophy may 
have had some qualms about the Formosa 
note, but the former minister of supply could 
not have, from the point of view of Great 
Britain. There Is much talk about under¬ 
standing our enemies; wo had better try to 
understand our friends, too. 


Food for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRAZIER REAMS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I include therein a 
special press release dated May 10,1951. 
by the Government of India, Informa¬ 
tion Service. This is with reference to 
the proposed emergency assistance by 
the United States Government to India 
in the shape of food grains to relieve 
the famine victims. Since the report of 
this release in some of the newspapers 
omits pertinent parts of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s statement, 1 ask that 
it be printed in full: 

Govxbnmxwt or Imsza, 
iNrOBMATXOlf Ssxvxcxs. 

Washington, D. C., May 10, 1951. 

Replying to a question in Indian Parlia¬ 
ment. May 10, regarding the terms and con¬ 
ditions of the propoeed United States food 
aid to India. Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru made the following statement: 


'There are two United States htUs to give 
emergency aeslstanee In the shape of food 
grains to India: one was introduced in the 
Senate and the other In the House of Reive- 
•entatlves. Both bills have undergone con¬ 
siderable change since they were originally 
Introduced. One of these revised bills has 
been propoeed by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the other by the For¬ 
eign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

"The Senate bill allots 995,000.000 for grain 
purchase In the current year, that Is, the 
year ending June SO. 1951, and authorizes the 
appropriation of an additional sum of 
$95,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June SO, 
1992. This second part of the aid, however, 
shall not be made available untU after fur¬ 
ther action by the Congress. 

"Both parts are divided on a 50-60 basis, 
half being a grant and half on credit terms 
aa provided In section ni (c) (2) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 as 
amended. 

"Assistance in terms of the bUl will be 
available only after an agreement la entered 
Into between India and the United States. 
It proposes that this agreement should con¬ 
tain certain undertakings insuring distribu¬ 
tion of food without discrimination, pub¬ 
licity to the assistance furnished by the 
United States, and permission for persons 
designated by the United SUtes to observe 
the distribution of supplies In India. 

"The House committee bill provides emer¬ 
gency food relief on credit terms only In ac¬ 
cordance with the provisions of section III 
(c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948 as amended. It authorizes provision of 
a sum not exceeding $190,000,000 for the 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. Repayment of 
this loan Includes payment in goods under 
such terms and In such quantities cs may 
be agreed to between the ECA Administrator 
and the Government of India. ECA loans 
are generally for a period of 33 to 85 years 
at an interest rate of 2 V 2 percent on unpaid 
principal with senUannual Interest payment. 
In the present case, it is proposed that the 
Interest payment will begin on June 30, 1952, 
and the payment on principal some years 
later, which may be from 6 to 8 years. 

"Such conditions as are attached to either 
of these bills are the usual terms embodied 
In the United States of America legislation 
providing for economic assistance to foreign 
countries. In the Senate bill there are cer¬ 
tain conditions which do not find a place 
In the Rouse bill and much would depend 
upon manner of Implementation of these 
conditions. 

"There Is a reference to our supplying va¬ 
rious kinds of materials to the United States 
of America In part payment for the grain 
supplied. We shall ^adly supply such ma¬ 
terials as are avaUable in India and can be 
spared by us. But I should like to make it 
clear that It is a fundamental part of our 
foreign policy that such material as Is par¬ 
ticularly related to the production of atomic 
or like weapons should not be supplied by 
us to forel^ countries. 

"In our view there are no political or dle- 
crlmlnatory conditions attached to these 
two bills and therefore there can be no ob¬ 
jection on these grotmds to our acceptance 
of either of them. While the form In which 
assistance Is given to India Is a matter for 
the United States of America to decide, we 
would prefer the terms embodied In the 
House bill which are simpler. 

*T should like to express our gratitude to 
the Government of United States of America 
for the efforts they have made to eeiid food 
grains to India. X should also like to ex¬ 
press our deep apiveolatlon of the meeetges 
as well as offers of material help unofScially 
received from many citizens of the United 
States." 


Propond AoU-Eack os Prict of Beef 
REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

OF SOWS 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVlS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 10 
percent roU-back which has been im¬ 
posed on the packing houses in order to 
reduce the pdee of beef, and the pro¬ 
posals which we understand are about 
to be made to roll back beef prices an¬ 
other 9 percent before October 1, have 
brought about a condition among the 
cattle feeders of the Nation which does 
not warrant those people feeding cattle 
so long as this roll-back is in effect. 
Naturally, the production of beef will be 
reduced to a great degree and food prices. 
Instead of being lessened, will be in¬ 
creased. 

The following letters and telegrams 
will explain some of the reasons why: 

Red Oak, Iowa, May 9,1951, 
Ron. Ben F. Jensen, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.,» 

Am taking 185 cattle off grain today. Un¬ 
able to feed grain under controls considering 
present costs and crop conditions. Do some¬ 
thing. 

H. V. Pelt. 

Nodawat, Iowa. 

OxiswoLD, Iowa, May 8, 1951, 
Hon. Ben F. Jensen, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C.: 

This price roll-back on beef has rolled me 
back $6,000 on 140 head of cattle. In order 
not getting rolled again 1 quit. It seems very 
unfair. Industry with their roll ahead and 
cutting quality Is getting along very well. 
The beef producer cannot reduce quality. 
Demands are of this beef be loaded with 
corn. 

B. F. Andekson. 

Fees Snvxxs it Son, 
Audubon, Iowa, May 5, 1951. 
Bon. Ben F. Jensen, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D, C. 

Dear Ma. Jxnsxn: In view of the events 
which have occurred the paet week, I feel 
that It iB my duty, as well as my privilege, 
to write you as the Congressman from my 
district. When an order as severe and dis¬ 
criminatory as the price roll-back on beef Is 
issued, It is bound to have opposition from 
the enormous Industry it affects. Consider¬ 
ing none of the other phases of beef produc¬ 
tion, with their added restrictions and prob¬ 
lems. I'd like to present my side, as a cattle 
feeder whose only occupation and source of 
income Is producing pounds of beef for the 
consumer. It Is my opinion that this occu¬ 
pation Involves considerable know-how and 
risk of investment and deserves Just con¬ 
sideration. 

It Is difficult to understand how the CPS 
economists figure that any industry can 
stand a price roll-back of 18 percent, which 
Is proposed for beef by October 1, without 
losing money. The beef producer has not 
been making excess profits, and unless his 
costa are reduced proportionately this will 
bankrupt him. For example, 1 Just pur¬ 
chased. in March. 800 head of hl^-quallty 
feeder steers at a cost of osnts psr 
pound. These cattle will not be finished for 
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market for 6 or 8 months, at least, at which 
time, under the present set*up, they will be 
worth about 33 cents top price. If i am 
forced to market them before this time to 
escape the lower roll-backs I will be cut down 
because of the lack of finish and consequent, 
ly lose money there, too. Cattle of this type 
are fed lor prime meat and are not profitable 
as short-feds. You can easily see how the 
many cattle feeders, such as myself, in Audu- 
bon County and elsewhere, will be affected. 
The feeders on every farm have been pur¬ 
chased at record prices, are being fed. and 
will continue to be fed at high cost. 

It looks as If the only result can be a re¬ 
duced incentive to produce and fatten beef 
and the marketing of light, unfinished cattle. 
This In turn means less meat for the con¬ 
sumer. possible rationing, and the return of 
the old black-market profiteering for some. 
This Is exactly opposite to the purpose of 
the roll-back, which is more, lower-priced 
meat. 

I shall appreciate your consideration of 
this matter, and I know you will act as you 
see fit. 

Very respectively, 

Fked Sikvers. Jr.. 

Maesena. Iowa, May 6. 1951. 

Ben F. Jensen. 

Washington, D. C. 

CsAa Ma. Jensen; I am writing to you In 
regard to the price roll-back on cattle which 
means the difference between a fair price for 
our grain and labor and a loss at the roll¬ 
back price. 

We operate 400 acres of good Iowa land 
and feed twice as much grain as we produce 
to cattle and hogs. 

If we have to take a loss on these cattle 
that are In the feed lot, we will assure you 
that we will not replace them until the freerse 
Is lifted. 

We are reducing our corn acreage and our 
hired labor and plan to feed only what grain 
we raise which will greatly reduce our oper¬ 
ating expenses. 

This will produce about 40 percent the 
tonnage of meat we usually produce. 

If a meat shortage occurs, we will not 
consider a subsidy payment to produce more. 

Please use your influence to revoke this 
freeze order. 

Yours very truly, 

Daniet. E. Bowes. 

P. S.—This roll-back In production also 
moans a roll-back in the demand for manu¬ 
factured goods. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, May 8, 1951. 
Congressman Ben Jensen. 

Washington, D. C. 

Honorable Congressman Jensen: I feel It 
is my duty, as a citizen and taxpayer, to 
write you with reference to the Office of 
Price Stabilization's new directive, forcing a 
roll-back on prices of live cattle and dressed 
meats; also, proposed ceilings. 

First, let me state, having spent a life¬ 
time In the production, feeding, and market¬ 
ing of livestock in a most extensive way. I 
believe I have acquired a far greater knowl¬ 
edge of the livestock Industry than most of 
the politicians and bureaucrats In Washing¬ 
ton. This program, outlined by Mr. DlSalle, 
will definitely sabotage the production of our 
livestock industry at a time when produc¬ 
tion Is most essential. The facts are such 
an act is definitely unworkable and un- 
American. 

Congressman Jensen, X ask of you. as a 
Representative of the people of this district, 
to oppose the reenactment of article 4 of 
the Defense Production Act, which provides 
for price and wage control, as it is of the 
most vital Importance that this Nation, the 


greatest on earth, shall continue to progress 
with free enterprise and not to have our 
welfare dictated by any one man or group 
of men who are seeking control of the entire 
Nation. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Iowa Feeding Co 

By F. L. Kellv. 

Livestock Foundation or Omaha, 

Omaha, Nebr., May 8,1951. 
Congressman Ben Jensen, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman Jensen: In my work 
hero at the Omaha market. I talk each day 
to 40 to 60 livestock growers and feeders—In 
the course of a year, to thousands. 

In 11 years of this work, first at Sioux City 
and the past 4 years at Omaha. I have never 
seen so vast a majority of Midwestern farm¬ 
ers and feeders as resentful and embittered 
over a Government edict as they currently 
are over Price Administrator DiSallc's beef 
cattle and beef price order of April 30. 

They are angry and alarmed. They’ve sent 
to market many animals not yat ready for 
slaughter and will send more unless the order 
is rerclnded. 

In its May 7 issue, Newsweek magazine car¬ 
ried an Inaccurate story on the livestock and 
meat situation. Enclosed Is copy of rebuttal 
I wired them. 

Meanwhile, for the good of the Industry 
and meat consumers as well, please do not 
renew President Truman's control powers 
come June 30. He has demonstrated the 
Inability or an unwillingness to use them 
wisely. 

Yours very truly. 

Hart Jorgensen 

Richard M. Rutter, 

Business News Editor, 

Newsweek Magazine, 

New York, N. Y.: 

For a magazine that prides Itself on accu¬ 
rate. Informative reporting, and which fea¬ 
tures straight thinkers like Moley and Bind¬ 
ley, your piece on "Slicing the Meat Bill," (p. 
63, May 7) is terrifically substandard. 

It would appear the author thereof Im¬ 
bibed too deeply of an unlabeled Jug contain¬ 
ing OPS propaganda. Such as: The Nation’s 
meat Industry was In chaos (before the con¬ 
trol order). Meat supplies heading for new 
low. Now a chance to thwart black market. 
End Jag. 

For a chaser, try these facts; 

1. Prior to first controls on meat prices In 
January, no channels were short; distribu¬ 
tion was normal. And cattle population and 
cattle-on-feed numbers were at near-record 
levels and headed higher. 

2. Beal confusion In the industry did not 
come till after DlSalle's order of April 88. 

3. This week alone (week of April 30-May 
4) thousands of unfinished cattle have been 
rushed to market. Consumers are out mil¬ 
lions of pounds In future meat supplies. 
Packers and feeders alike up in arms over 
order and holding protest meetings (Wash¬ 
ington and Omaha). Consumers not cheer¬ 
ing, either, over chance to buy choice sirloin 
steak come May 20 at $1.14 that last week 
was advertised in Omaha World-Herald at 
89 cents. 

4. Shortages of meat, rationing, and black 
markets now a real prospect—thanks to 
DlSalle order. 

Hart Jorgensen, 

Executive Director, 
Livestock Foundation of Omaha. 

Omaha, Nebr. 


Time It Runniag Out 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

RON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OF NEW JEReET 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'H'iTSS 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I wish to include the following edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Newark 
Evening News. Tuesday. May 8. 1951: 

Time Is Running Out 

In the mass of discussion of how to wage 
war and how not to wage ware against com¬ 
munism. there Is danger of losing sight of 
our prime national objective, which Is not 
to wage war at all. It Is to secure a firm In¬ 
ternational peace. 

There Is war in Korea. In defense of a 
principle, out of which, in some manner not 
now evident, It is hoped peace In that tor¬ 
tured region will emerge. There is the re¬ 
armament of Western Europe, part of the 
growing strength of the free world, designed 
to convince the Soviet Union that negotia¬ 
tion among equals Is In the general interest. 

"We are not engaged In a struggle without 
end. We are engaged in a strugijle which has 
the definite goal of peace," said President 
Truman In an address last night on civil de¬ 
fense. That It will be a prolonged struggle 
is obvious. It Is a struggle beset with haz¬ 
ards and hard choices, for example, wheth¬ 
er or not to limit the war in the Far East 
to Korea and, If to limit l(. then how to end 
It; whether the maintenance of a high level 
of armaments Is not, of Itself, dangerous to 
peace. 

The answers to such questions as these, 
which affect the survival of the free world 
and the future of mankind, cannot be given 
sound, dogmatic expression. Yet peace Is 
larger In scope than the contrivances erected 
to capture it. It has often been said since 
the end of World War II that what the world 
needs is some supreme act of imagination, 
of statesmanship, of faith that will tear the 
chains of war from men's feet and permit 
their best spirits once more to soar. 

General MacArthur, a professional soldier, 
was never more Impressive In his appearances 
before the Senate hearing than when, at the 
final session, he argued for the abolition of 
war. Amidst so much of immediate, current 
importance, the moving eloquence of what 
he said has escaped general attention. 

Effective disarmament Is not enough, said 
General MacArthur. If war is abolished, no 
armaments will be needed—nothing except 
arms for police In given geographical areas. 

But let General MacArthur himself speak: 

"There was great evidence of that In Japan. 
You spoke of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
Japanese people, more than any other people 
in the world, understand what atomic war¬ 
fare means. It wasn't academic with them. 
They counted their dead and they buried 
them. 

"Hiey, of their own volition, wrote Into 
their constitution a provision outlawing war. 

"When their Prime Minister, Mr. Shlde- 
hara. came to me he said, T have long con¬ 
templated and believed'—and he was a very 
wise old man; he died recently—‘long con¬ 
templated and believed that the only solu¬ 
tion to this problem is to do away with war.* 

"He said: 'With great reluctance, 1 ad¬ 
vanced the subject to you. as a military man, 
because 1 am convinced you would not accept 
It; but,’ he said. ‘I would like to endeavor. 
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In the constitution we are drawing up. to put 
in such a provision.* 

“1 couldn’t help getting up and shaking 
hands with the old man. and telling him 
that I thought that was one of the greatest 
constructive steps that possibly could be 
taken. 

"I told him that it was quite possible that 
the world would mock him—this is a de¬ 
bunking age, a cynical age. as you know— 
that they would not accept it; that It would 
be an object of derision, which It was. that 
it would take great moral stamina to go 
throui^ with it. and in the end they might 
not be able to hold the line, but I encour- 
aged him, and the Japanese wrote that pro¬ 
vision in. 

"If there was any provision in that con¬ 
stitution which appealed to the popular sen¬ 
timent of the people of Japan, it was that 
provision. There was a warrior tribe which, 
for centuries, had pursued war, and suc¬ 
cessful war; but the great coqpept, the losses, 
the great lessons the bomb had taught them, 
had been understood. They were trying to 
s^ply them. 

"The world should have common sense 
enough, when It surveys the losses of two 
wars, to understand that war has become a 
method of suicide for modern civilisation. 

"I therefore believe that time la running 
out on xis. I said at the end of the Second 
World War that we have had our last chance. 
I believe It and I believe that 99 percent of 
the people of the world believe it." 

The mechanics of abolishing war, as Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur well realizes, are difficult. 
Through the United Nations, or some other 
forum. General MacArthtir would attempt 
to get an agreement. The great nations 
would set the norm for if the four or live 
great powers should agree to abolish war, it 
would be impossible for others to start one. 

General MacArthur would have the United 
States exercise Its moral leadership through 
a conditional legislative flat to abolish war, 
challenging others to follow. Here is a proj¬ 
ect on which American opinion ought to 
express Itself, for If war Is ever to be abol¬ 
ished, the impulse must come from the 
hearts of the people. Given that kind of 
demand, perhaps statesmanshq). In a su¬ 
preme act of Imagination, could penetrate 
even behind the iron curtain and into the 
darkest places in the world. 


JoliB Kee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JOHN W.McCORMACK 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATlVEo 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks In the 
Rscord. I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
May 9. 1951; 

John Kee 

In March 1049 when he succeeded the late 
Sol Bloom as chairman of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, Representative John Ete, 
of West Virginia, was known to few Ameri¬ 
cans outside Congress or beyond the borders 
of his own State. And when death struck 
him down during yesterday’s committee ses¬ 
sion he was still pretty much of a stranger to 
the public at large. Yet this quiet, self- 
effacing man—an excellmit lawyer with a 
keen analytical mind and a gentle spirit that 
abhorred noisy headline-hunting—was one 
of the Nation’s most devoted servants, a 
hard-working legislator whose contribution 


In the international field will surely live on 
after him as a kind of mo nu me nt to his 

For Ifr. Rafr-a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee throughout all of his 18 
years in the House—was an American acutely 
aware at the dangerous nature of these times 
and of the problems that the United States 
had to meet to serve its own best Interests, 
In a unique respect, therefore, he dedicated 
himself, with a sense of duty and urgency, to 
international matters. Wholly apart from 
what he did in the Seventy-xiinth Congress 
to bring about a much-needed reorganization 
of the Foreign Service, he played a highly 
constructive wartime and postwar role in 
helping to persuade his colleagues to enact 
such historic measures as lend-lease, aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and the Marshall plan for 
European recovery. 

Although he gave his attention to domestic 
Issues on which he invariably voted in sup¬ 
port of the administration. Mr. Keb’s over¬ 
riding and consuming interest was in the 
work of the Foreign Affairs Committee. Con¬ 
sistently. both before and after he became 
the committee’s chairman, he strove dili¬ 
gently for united, bipartisan action, and he 
was in no small part responsible for the fact 
that it was achieved on some of the most 
far-reaching international legislation in the 
history of the United States. No fanfare 
ever marked his efforts, but he has left be¬ 
hind him a genuinely distinguished record in 
the service of his country. 


Staodard OU Sett Record 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 

or nmwsTLVAMiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include Uie following article 
from the New York Times of April 26, 
1951: 

Stanoaed Oil Sets Rbcc»d xn QoAaTxa—NE w 
Jeeset CoMPAirr Earns Net or 8118.000,000, 
Aoaxnst 865,000,000 Taaa Bbtobb—Mer¬ 
ino Again at Linden—^T o Take Puab June 
8—Shell Oil Sales at New Peak in Pe¬ 
riod—Other CoaroEATB RspoaTB 
The Standard OU Co. (New Jersey) 
achieved a new high record in the first quar¬ 
ter, with estimated consolidated net earn¬ 
ings of 8118,000,000 Biter taxes and all 
charges, according to the report announced 
yesterday. 

In the preceding quarter, ended with De- 
eember, the company showed earnings of 
8184.000.000. or 84.42 a Share, whUe 866.000,- 
000, or 82.16 a share, was made in the initial 
8 months of last year. 

The parent company’s stockholders’ an¬ 
nual meeting on June 8 will be held again 
In the boiler shop at the Bay way refinery of 
th8 Esso Standard OU Oo. in Linden. N. J. 
Formal notice of the meeting place was given 
tn the proxy statement maUed yesterday 
to 220,000 Jersey Standard stockholders. The 
Bayway buUding first was used as a meeting 
place last year, when 1.600 stockholders at¬ 
tended. Shareholders wiU be Invited to in¬ 
spect the Esso research center, a short dis¬ 
tance from the refinery. The latter facility 
was not yet fuUy tn operation when last 
year’s meetl]^ was hffid. 

Among the various proposals to be pre¬ 
sented for action by stockholders at the 
meeting are a two-fw-one stock split, previ¬ 
ously announced, an inactive stock option 


plan wherstoy up to 800.000 shares could be 
■old to designated eieeutivea of the com¬ 
pany and sukaidtarles. 

Shareholders also will be asked to vote on 
a proposal under which future meetings 
could be held either tn Hew Jersey or in 
New York Oity. The proxy statement says 
the Jx)aFd does not ooutemplate at present 
any change in the practlee of holding stock¬ 
holder meetings in New Jersey, but merely 
seeks "greater flestbUity.** 


Address of Hob. T. T. PyuB, MinUter of 
ForoifB Aifairs, RepabKc of Korso 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 

or XNDUNA 

IN THE ROUSE OF RBTRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10,1951 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
Include the following speech delivered 
at the CARE fifth-anniversary luncheon 
by Y. T. Pyim, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Republic of Korea, May 9,1951: 

You aU know that Kcxrea has been un¬ 
fortunately caught in the global conflict be¬ 
tween the world-conquest-dreamlng commu¬ 
nism and the survival-seeking democracy. 
Bhe has been caught in the vortex of 
world disturbance of violence and destruc¬ 
tion, quite helpless and unprepared—unpre¬ 
pared except in her indomitable spirit and 
unswerving determination to die fighting on 
the side of human freedom. Sometimes I 
quite diapasBlonately ask: Had there existed 
no Korea, would this conflict have been 
averted? It would have broken out eome- 
wbere else, say, in Iran or In Vlet-nam or in 
Burma, or even In India. No matter where 
the aggression iqipeared, its nature would 
have been the same—of Communist global 
conquest. Any meaningful action on the 
part of the free world to counteract an ag¬ 
gression of this nature must, therefore, be 
designed on a global level. No matter where 
It appears, the aggression must be met flrmly 
and thoroughly with the total weight of the 
free world. Nothing should stand In our 
way to a swift and complete military victory. 
All military half measures should be care¬ 
fully eschewed, for they are bound to invite 
further aggression. 

We Koreans do not pretend to imderstand 
the position so far taken either by England 
or by India. They look to us like a patient 
insisting on a "head first" treatment when 
his hand baa been Invaded by germs of a 
deadly disease. We are now fighting Eng¬ 
land’s as well as India’s battle in Korea. If 
we are defeated, the struggle will be carried 
to their own homes. If we come out vic¬ 
torious, they will have no war at home. 

The Soviet Union has deliberately chosen 
Asia as its first object of conquest. Its very 
first stroke has been deliberately planted on 
S[orea, a long-coveted strategic point, from 
which naval operations can be launched to 
tear up the Pactfle traOe of the free world 
and which will prove an Ideal watehtower to 
keep the whole Orient, including China and 
Japan, under the domineering glance of the 
Soviet Union. 

To the cool, calculating mind of the Krem¬ 
lin, the conqueet of Western Europe Is un¬ 
thinkable untu the vaet resources of Asia 
are oonsOlldated under its domination. The 
conquest of Asia alone will condition the 
Kremlin to launch mi all-out global con¬ 
quest. The formula of remedy should appear 
to be: Balk the Kremlin in the attainment 
of this prerequisite, and the dreaded thing 
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Will never come off. There is every reason 
that England, doing away with her local- 
mlndedness, should send more troops to 
Korea now and that India, too. should start 
sending them. The weak-Jolnted dinosaur 
wUl recede before nothing but a drawn 
sword. In an Indecision-vacuumed atmos¬ 
phere alone, the Soviet balloon of threat will 
wax larger. 

The level-headed Stalin knows that he 
lacks oil fuel, that he lacks such mobility 
as Is known in the United States, and that 
he lacks even the loyalty of his own people 
and of those of his satellites. Above all, he 
is well aware that he will have to go with¬ 
out the American lend-lease this time, which 
played such a decisive role in his successful 
struggle against Germany. Nothing short 
of the fear of provoking the United States- 
led free world Into a general war will stop 
the Stalinist aggression In Asia. That Iran 
Is now confronted with very much the same 
situation as has developed in Korea may be 
said to be the direct result of the restricted 
and therefore indecisive military action In 
Korea. 

Before I end this general survey of the 
world situation of which the present Ko¬ 
rean war Is a local manifestation, I should 
like to draw your attention to the fact that 
the one unchanging motive behind all the 
Soviet tactics of playing hot and cold, fast 
and loose, with the free world, getting It on 
crisis after crisis and letting It off as often 
at will is. through series of serloiis economic 
dislocations, to create within free nations 
situations where the Soviet Union can more 
easily take them over from wlthtn. My ad¬ 
vice is. therefore, this: Ooni; you be let 
down this time; see that the International 
criminal does not get away unpunished this 
once, whatever happens. 

Now I am coming to relief, at last. Except 
the few towns of considerable size, located 
In the area which, from the beginning of 
the war, has never been harried by the 
enemy, and which, In area. Is not more than 
one-thlrtleth of entire Korea, most of the 
towns In the bulk of South Korea and the 
entire North Korea have been taken and re¬ 
taken by both contending forces and a large 
number of them have been completely laid 
waste beyond recognition. Because the 
United Nations forces have been forbidden 
to cross the Manchurian border and blow up 
enemy supply centers, all they have been 
doing Is to pound away to smithereens all 
buildings and houses that are likely to give 
shelter to the enemy. Except the few mil¬ 
lions who either have remained protected 
behind the U. N. defense line or have been 
fortunate enough to filter through It from 
beyond, the bulk of the Korean people, ren¬ 
dered homeless and uprooted, as It were, out 
of the soil, wander like clouds over areas 
made desolate by war and vanish like clouds, 
exposed to hunger, cold, and man-made 
demolition. Just think of a full-fledged 
modern war of hitherto unheard of power of 
destruction again and again sweeping over 
such a narrow strip of land like Korea for 
the last 10 months. Just think of scores of 
thousands of tons of high explosives smash¬ 
ing up nothing but Koreans. Neither Ger¬ 
many nor Japan, war-torn as they were, 
can approach the present Korea In stark 
devastation. The Korean case. In which her 
allies. In terms of practicalities, seem to have 
joined hands with her enemies In her own 
destruction, partly out of regard for her 
deadly foes. Is something tragically unique 
and unparalleled in human history. 

This bleak past lies unrelieved by any 
immediate bright future. The spring sowing 
season finds the bulk of agricultural soil un- 
tUled and unsowed for lack of work beasts 
or of farm laborers or of huts that shelter 
them, or even of seed. 

The problems of relief thus posed by a 
Nation-wide destruction and by an entire 
nation turned refugees are overwhelming. 


The united command has been doing all 
that was hiunanly possible, but the number 
of refugees it reached and saved is a mere 
fraction of the masses who roam homeless 
and perish as they roam and who perish un¬ 
seen and unsuccored In remote outlying 
places. The united command ought not to 
be expected to attempt relief to the extent 
of military Insecurity, it cannot safely 
make an outlay sufficient to meet relief de¬ 
mands, either In personnel or in transpor¬ 
tation or otherwise. The Inexorable de¬ 
mands of military operations, to which the 
united command Is duty bound to give 
priorities, are apt to make Its hands too full 
for anything like adequate relief for civilians. 
The need has long been felt for fuller and 
more active cooperation of all available civil¬ 
ian relief agencies <ff the free world with 
the united command and of creation of a 
far wider opening admitting these civilian 
agencies more freely Into Korea. It Is in¬ 
deed gratifying that CARE plans to make a 
Nation-wide appeal for Korean relief and 
spearhead civilian relief activities for the 
suffering millions In Korea. 

In view of the overtaxed military trans¬ 
portation, overtaxed even for military pvir- 
poses alone, Korean relief. In order to be 
extensive and Natlon-wldely penetrating, 
must be provided with a minimum trans¬ 
portation of Its own. both land and sea. 
Under the circumstances, certain main 
arteries of land traffic and main harbor fa¬ 
cilities are bound to remain exclusive to 
military purposes. But bywa 3 r 8 and small 
ports should be available for relief activities. 
The civilian relief personnel may need to be 
men of as much valor as combat teams, very 
probably of a higher order. They may be 
irked by the necessary screening exercised 
by the appropriate authorities. But I do 
not doubt that the American public once 
when roused to a very pressing need, will 
not fall, as it never did in the past, to rise 
to meet It like one man, sweeping every 
obstacle or Inconvenience before It. 

The Korean people are now undergoing a 
virtual genocide, which should not be un¬ 
necessarily complete. The present humani¬ 
tarian movement you are now setting your 
hands to. If given momentum promptly 
enough, will save millions of Koreans who 
otherwise are doomed to perish. As the For¬ 
eign Minister of the Republic of Korea, I 
feel I must pay tribute also at this time to 
the American Red Cross, which so Instantly 
responded to my President’s plea for help 
soon after the Invasion of June 1950. I am 
gratified to learn that the American Relief 
for Korea Committee is actively engaged In 
this humanitarian effort to relieve the suf¬ 
fering of the Korean people. I will always 
remember you in my prayers that God may 
speed your worthy efforts to Instantaneous 
fruition. 

I started out to give you a general view of 
the Korean situation, and It may not be out 
of place here to suggest to you the outstand¬ 
ing needs other than that of relief. I will 
briefly enumerate four more needs without 
troubling you as to their order In impor¬ 
tance. 

Korea is badly in need of financial aid, 
distinct from economic aid, that will go to 
stabilize her now fast-crumbling finance. 
It Is true that she has a balanced budget, 
but balanced on paper only. All sound 
budgets are based on assured national reve¬ 
nues. Almost all the Korean sources of rev¬ 
enue lie shattered and disrupted by the war. 
A complete measure of rehabilitation alone 
will restore them, but that Is not forthcom¬ 
ing under the circumstances. What was op¬ 
portunely done for Greece to bolster its 
finance must be done now for Korea. 

Another need for Korea Is more arms for 
the pending military expansion program. 
We do not object to rearming Japan, so 
long as Japanese are not brought over to 
Korea to fight in our place. To say the 


least. It will help Korean Communists strut 
as patriots fighting the age-long Korean 
enemy, and. at the same time, dishearten 
the ROK forces so as to lower their fighting 
morale. Nor do we relish the Idea of hav¬ 
ing the Chinese Nationalist troops among 
the U. N. forces now fighting in Korea, for we 
know that they can be more profitably used 
elsewhere, when the occasion arises. What 
we lack Is arms, not manpower. It will be 
a grievance to Korea, If she is denied the 
chance of contributing more manpower to 
the cause of human freedom—the only con¬ 
tribution she can make as far as circum¬ 
stances allow her now. 

The fourth need Is for technically training 
as many intelligent young Koreans as possi¬ 
ble. In view of the fact that what scanty 
trained Korean personnel we had before have 
been mostly captured, killed, or Incapaci¬ 
tated during the present war, any long-range 
plan for Korea cannot overlook the crying 
need of an extensive training program, with¬ 
out which any rehabilitation of an enduring 
nature is impossible. It Is wrong to keep 
them all In Korea. There are not arms 
enough to go around. Nor are there any 
munition factories to absorb their energies 
and make them contribute to war efforts. I 
personally do not see the sense of letting 
them rot by slamming the door upon them 
that leads them abroad for qualifying them 
for services of no less value to the nation 
than fighting. Anyway, they cannot all fight. 

Against the thousands of Japanese receiv¬ 
ing technical training In this country, there 
are an ever-dwindling number of Korean 
youths given the same academic benefits, 
mere dozens for the year. Considering the 
disparity of technical attainment existing 
between the two peoples xmder dlsciisslon, 
the reverse of the ratio would seem fair. The 
training of Korean Industrial persoxmel 
should be given more candid consideration. 
I regard It to be one of the obligations of 
the free world to train and conserve an ade¬ 
quate number of Korean yoxmg men in the 
industrial way. 

Lastly, I call your attention to the per¬ 
emptory need of perpetuating In the pro¬ 
posed Japanese peace treaty In clear terms 
the present high seas demarcation between 
Korea and Japan, known as the MacArthur 
line. The line was instituted for sound rea¬ 
sons which will grow sounder as Japan gets 
out of the occupation status. From the Im¬ 
memorial times up to the opening up of 
Korea for world trade, it was the Japanese 
fishing boats that Incessantly harried and 
plundered hamlets and towns on the Korean 
coast, which eventually paved the way for 
the Hldeyoshl Invasion, the greatest national 
calamity known In our history. In future, 
Japanese fishing boats will probably find It 
advisable to refrain from downright vandal¬ 
ism, but, if allowed to come close enough 
to Korean territorial waters, they might 
easily turn Into moving bases for smuggling 
so as to nip the viability of Korean economy 
in the bud. 

I do personally know of cases where large 
Japanese fishing boats. Infringing the Mac¬ 
Arthur line, attempted to butt Korean naval 
patrols Into the sea. It Is the established 
practice with the small Korean fishing ves¬ 
sels to scurry away Into safety whenever 
powerful Japanese ships are sighted on their 
side Of the demarcation, for they know there 
is always the treacherous sea to bear the 
Japanese blame of foundering them unseen 
by law. The abolishment of the line would 
mean not only stymying the nascent Korean 
fishing enterprise but also placing entire 
Korean economy at the mercy of Japanese 
commercial aggression. While Korea Is quite 
prepared to see Japan restored to its rightful 
place among the family of nations, she can¬ 
not afford to consent to any agreement or 
nonagreement, for that matter, that leaves 
open an avenue, through which Japan can 
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dictate the very subsistence of Korea. Korea 
cannot be persuaded to forego the only and 
real safeguard she has against the possible 
Japanese economic aggression. 

To sum up. penetrating relief, economic aid 
designed to bolster her finance, ample arms 
for her military expansion, candid training 
program for her Industrial personnel and 
eternal hlgh-seas safeguard stipulated In an 
International instrument will certainly help 
lay the foundation for peace in the Par East. 

In Bataan, people from two different races 
fought their common foe. Interlocked In 
comradeship and common ideals. In the 
world Bataan called Korea the brave sons 
of numerous free nations blend their honored 
ashes In an everlasting covenant of co¬ 
operation for one single end—the preserva¬ 
tion of free ways of life—which, we fervently 
hope, will be strengthened with time. Re¬ 
member that. In this case, there Is no world 
Australia for a military comeback. The free 
world cannot afford a retreat from this 
world Bataan. 

Korea Is a unique exception. Of all small 
peoples, she Is the only one that boldly threw 
her lot with the free nations, under most 
unimaginable circumstances of adversity. 
Proportionately In terms of sacrifice, she has 
contributed most of all to the catise of hu¬ 
man freedom. It may be no more than the 
widow’s mite. But it Is also true that she 
has dedicated all to the cause which she can 
call her own. 

Whether Korea was wise In putting up a 
heroic fight against communism, alias de- 
clvUlaatiun. or the now Soviet satellites were 
comparatively wiser In succumbing to com¬ 
munism unresisting will be eventually de¬ 
cided by the i»rt played by the free world 
In the wartime relief as well as In the post¬ 
war rehabilitation of Korea. If the direction 
now being pointed to by CARE Is persistently 
and intensively pursued. Korea. I am cer¬ 
tain. will stand, not a battered tomb of 
freedom, but a proud monument entemally 
bearing witness to the triumph of free human 
will. 


Address of Hod, Lewis Preston CoUins 
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HON. WATKINS H.ABBin 

or vutexma 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESiCNTATTVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following excerpts 
from the address of Hon. Lewis Preston 
Collins, Lieutenant Governor of Virginia, 
at the Virginia Day Luncheon of the 
Women’s Natiozial Democratic Club, 
Washington, D. C., April 5,1951: 

Madame President. Madame Toastmlstress, 
and my friend Mrs. Kllllnger, you have peen 
very gracious and kind to Mrs. Collins and 
me; and first. I should like to express our 
gratitude to you for the kindness and coxir- 
tesy which you have shown us; and then to 
this club and to Its guests, may 1 say that the 
Invitation to speak to you today is an ex¬ 
tremely flattering one and affords a privilege 
which I shall long remember, challenging 
as It Is. 

What Is a Virginian to say on Virginia Day 
to the Woman’s National Democratic Club 
in the city of Washington which would 
not be applauded by these, misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by those, or dassed as 
Immodest and egocentric by the others. It 
Is a challenging privilege under such cir¬ 


cumstances to be your guest speaker and the 
temerity with which to proo^ arises only 
out of a consciousness of the broad mind, 
generous spirit, tolerance and good will of 
every true Democrat, especially the beauti¬ 
ful, attractive and tender li^lviduallatlo 
feminine Democrat. Your speaker feels at 
home here In this detached of Virginia, 
with the kindred democratic spirits assem¬ 
bled here, regardless of the varying and va¬ 
cillating interpretations of our democratic 
tenets and of the political and economic 
philosophy of the party. Such, however, are 
permitted to Democrats under our unwritten 
rules and by tacit understanding, in propor¬ 
tion of the number of members comprising 
the Democratic Party. The privilege so to 
vary and vacillate and fully to discuss these 
variables and vacillations is one of the vir¬ 
tues of our party and may prove to be Its 
salvation. It would be a wonderful renais¬ 
sance if each of us here and now would 
simply accept the Jeffersonian interpretation 
of democracy which constitutes the basic 
concepts striven for In Vb^nla; pledge eter¬ 
nal allegiance thereto; support a Democratic 
Party movement to find a nationally promi¬ 
nent Democrat of kindred views—our Vir¬ 
ginia views—make him our leader and win 
against our traditiozial rival In the conflict 
n'^w brewing, and which lies just ahead. 
This would be In keeping with the D^o- 
cratlc way of leadership. Its history, prece¬ 
dents. and tradition. Is this provincial ego¬ 
tism—or is it humorous—or is it the product 
of wisdom? The true evaluation lies with 
each of you as a Democrat. 

A lady from my town moved to western 
Texas and had resided there for 32 years; 
Anally at one of the clubs, she met a fellow 
townslady of 40 years’ residence; said the 
Texas lady: ’’How long have you been here?” 
The Virginian replied: “Por 32 years.” The 
Texan related the 40-year duration of her 
residence. Implying that such duration was 
required in this city in order socially to 
qualify for the finals—and flashed a well 
arched eyebrow for punctuation. The 
Texan daughter-in-law of the Virginian In¬ 
terposed: "Well, she is Just visiting here.” 
So, you see Vizglnlazxs are expected to re¬ 
main Virginians alwajm; we can emigrate; 
and yet we mxist remain native; this Is a 
congenital propensity, and Is so accepted.” 

Someone has written a book titled "Vir- 
glnia Is a State of Mind.” It Is just that. 
You must not judge us too harshly because 
we enjoy blackeyed peas and hog jowl on 
New Year’s Day for it is really a splendid 
delicacy for re^ar diet and is growing In 
popularity, and then it augurs good luck 
as well; the very best is sometimes con¬ 
fusing for a long while and Its significance 
misunderstood; but ultimately the crucible 
of time will asslae truth; for this is the 
way under an ever-broadening capacity to 
participate in democratic government; truth 
is eternal, and so are blackeyed peas and 
hog jowl. 

You should not get angry with us If we 
still insist that Robert E. Lee did not sur¬ 
render at Appomattox on April 0, 1865; for 
we in 'Virginia yet believe that the individ¬ 
ual and his progress and Uberty are the 
suineme considerations of government, and 
must be protected against ultracentralixa- 
tUm and the tyrannies which follow in its 
wake to destroy individual Uberty and op¬ 
portunity. In this relation we beUeve in 
a division of powers, aa a fundamental and 
enduring counterpoise against tyranny, re¬ 
gardless of intemfptions due to political and 
economic expediency, in liberty’s eternal 
struggle to dignify the individual. We la 
Virginia flatter ourselves, not unduly X hope, 
in the belief that Jefferson, Madison, Wash¬ 
ington, and other Virginians played a bit 
of a part in the establishment of our repre¬ 
sentative democracy under a constitution 
for a wise purpose. We believe that this 


purpose was and is the perpetuation of a 
government with which to insure the largest 
measure of opport u nity and happlnses to 
the Individual, free from social, economic, 
polltlcM and religious tyranny. T^anny 
has never failed in the long eouiae of his¬ 
tory to flow from all fonns of government. 
Thus the founders devised safeguards, under 
a constitution of Umltatlon and dlvlalon 
of power, delegated authority and of insured 
basle liberties; these conalderatloxu are in¬ 
digenous to Virginia and Virginia clings to 
these principles which are so much a part 
of her heritage—and thus a part of herself. 

Yes, we In Virginia are old fashioned Just 
like the Virginia lady way out In Texas; even 
a Texan knew she would f.ver remain Vlr- 
glnlan; and while our Dsmocratlo Party may 
stray far from home for a political visit, 
we In Virginia have the faith to believe that 
our party—the party of each and every one 
of us—will come back home to imperishable, 
everlasting and immutable political truth. 
Instead of pursuing the easy, expedient and 
politic way which deludes, deceives and In¬ 
sidiously destroys. 

Each of us has the challenge aa a Democrat 
within the Democratic Party itself to regen¬ 
erate. rededicate and resuscitate the fimda- 
mental truths of the Democratic way. Re¬ 
publicans could ;\ot do this. Such truths 
not only constitul. the basic philosophy of 
our Oovernment but embody the yearning of 
the individual as well, regardless of his or 
her social, political, ethnological, eoonomlo 
or religious status. 

In Virginia we believe In freedom from 
debt; we believe that government must be 
nm as a private business Is run; we believe 
In buying only that for which we can pay, 
however enticing the purchase may be. We 
beUeve In hard, not soft, dollars; we believe 
that the life, h«dth and safety of the private 
Individual are above the greed of either man¬ 
agement or labor and that public utUttlee 
related to the life, health and safety of the 
Individual should be required under State 
sovereignty to protect life, health and safety 
of the Individual; we believe In honesty In 
govenunent. and that p*^bllc offlee Is In fact 
a public trust demanding morality, personal 
honesty, ethics and legal responsibility. 

The Democratic Party has forever been the 
party of leadership In the hours of naUonal 
travail and International erlsls; we have had 
In the past the capacity somehow to preserve 
the fundamentals of government and yet 
meet the economic and aoclal trends and 
tensions which have threatened us. So, to¬ 
day we as a great national party have got to 
meet our challenge and make the decision 
whether or not we are going to lead down 
the road to socialism with destruction of the 
individual, private enterprise, and the capi¬ 
talistic system In an effort to equalise ma¬ 
terial enjoyment under government; or are 
going to accept the basic philosophy—im- 
ebanging and enduring aa It Is, that the 
fimctlon of government Is to guarantee to 
the individual and private business the 
fullest opportunity to evolve upward socially, 
financially and otherwise. This decision is 
oiirs to make as a great national party; and 
If our country la to survive and if we ae a 
parly are to survive and remain dominant, 
I beUeve in my heart that we shall have to 
go back to the faith of our fathers some of 
whom at least came from just south of the 
Potomac; and there perhape a modern 
dleciple of these fundamentals and a national 
leader within our party might be found who 
oould lead ue not only to victwy but to a 
JMreteonlan renalesanee as weU. Thus we as 
Democrate can again lead In a sorely needed 
national regeneration. 1 

The pendulum la awtaglng: and wlae poUt-' 
leal decision and true statemanshlp Indicate 
and demand our course ae a great nattcmal 
party. Shall we accept the chaUenge? 
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WaiW«Fert«tItu7 
extension of bemabks 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or Mxssusxm 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,19S1 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
speaker, many of us are greatly dis¬ 
turbed about the apparent lack of any 
coordinated effort to prevent the Soviet 
from placing Iran inside the Communist 
curtain. 

I am inserting, under unanimous con¬ 
sent, the following article from the Char¬ 
lotte News and Observer on our Middle 
East policy: 

THE Pot Boils Over While Chets Watch 
Other Gooxmo 
(By Josepb Alsop) 

ATHENS.— It la easy to auni up the impres¬ 
sion or American poUcy making that la left 
hy a tour in the Middle East and eastern 
Mediterranean. Evidently the men who 
make our national policy are like distracted 
cooks confronting an enormous stove covered 
with doEens of different pots, all bubbling 
away simultaneously. The cooks only watch 
the most conspicuous pots—Western Europe, 
for example. The other pots got no attention 
until they either scorch or boll over, 
k Even from the perspective of Athena, It Is 
all too clear that Iran must now be placed 
In the category of pots that have boUed over, 
like China in the past. When this reporter 
left Tehran, the American and British motto 
was that "time would cure all things, and 
that In time an agreed settlement of the oU 
nationalisation Issue could be arranged with 
the Iranian Government.” Even then. It 
seemed that time was more likely to produce 
an explosion than a settlement, unless the 
Foreign Office and State Department could 
concert strong preventive measures. 

The explosion has now occurred with the 
political triumph of the National Front 
leader. Dr. Mohammed Mussadegh, an aged 
extremist who lives In a private world of 
violent (ireame. Wtn TO. Mueewlegh a» 
Prime Minister, It is pretty safe to predict 
that one of two things will have happened 
In Dan within the next few days. Either 
the British will have moved troops Into 
southern Dan (presumably flying them from 
Suez) In order to protect their oil proper¬ 
ties, or the Iranian extremists wUl have 
seized the British oil properties by main 

*°I^’addltion. there are signs that Dr. Mw- 
sadegh Is contemplating a deal with the to- 
vlet Union, and that the Shah, the only rela¬ 
tively stable element In Danlan politics, Is 
again planning to flee. Certainly It Is 
Ishly unrealistic to talk about negotiating 
with Dr. Mussadegh, as Foreign Secretary 
Morrison has been talking. A minor dlsa^ 
ter is the best result that can now be hoped 
for from the long-neglected Irsnlan situa¬ 
tion; a major disaster, engulflng all the vital 
region of the Middle Bast, Is aU too possible. 

Moreover, there Is the crucial problem of 
the Mediterranean command. Until recent¬ 
ly, It was thoroughly taken ^^8^*“^*}*^®** 
Admiral Bobert Carney would be the Medi¬ 
terranean commander of the future. Carney 
even journeyed to Ankara and Athens to dis¬ 
cuss liaison arrangements. If AdmDal Car¬ 
ney were given the Mediterranean comma^, 
he could easily tie In the NATO area In the 
Western Mediterranean with this area In the 
Eastern Mediterranean. A British com¬ 
mander, for various local reasons of 
dice and sentiment, cannot possibly wield 
the same authority. 


But the American Chiefs of Staff with im- 
paralleled short-sightedness, accepted the 
Atlantic command for Admiral William 
Fechteler. As the British Chiefs of Staff 
must have realized at the time, this made 
It Inevitable that a British appointment 
would be regarded as only faD here In the 
Mediterranean. And It is also troublesome 
to disentangle this silly mess, and name a 
British commander in the Atlantic and an 
American commander in the Mediterranean. 

Because of the search for an easy way out, 
the command problem la fumbled; the Turk¬ 
ish and Greek requests for guarantees are 
met with empty words; and the Yugoslavs 
are aided In driblets. Thus, the opportunity 
here Is passing. D suspicion and disgust In¬ 
crease much ftirther at Belgrade; if neutral¬ 
ism gains much more ground at Ankara, the 
opportunity will simply cease to exist. 

On the surface, this sort of missed chance 
may not seem very grave. In fact, however, 
the Turks, Greeks, and Yugoslavs represent 
a potential of 70 fighting divisions. These 
divisions are in being, and are located on 
the most sensitive Soviet flank, the flank of 
the always distrusted satellites. With rea¬ 
sonable equipment and good air support the 
Turks, Greeks, and Yugoslavs could. In case 
of trouble, drive to the Danube, threatening 
the whole satellite u«a. 

In short, throwing away this splendid op¬ 
portunity In the Eastern Mediterranean will 
be like passively accepting a gigantic defeat 
in war. Equally. If the western world loses 
control of the vital oil resource and strate¬ 
gic positions in the Middle East, this will 
also amount to a staggering military defeat. 
And so Improvidence, negligence, and the 
search for the easy way will lead us, by a 
succession of such defeats, over the brink of 
final disaster. 


Poit Office Problemi 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. GEORGE HEADER 

or MZCKXOAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks In the Rec- 
}RD, I Include the following letter and 
statement: 

Mat 7, 1951. 

Son. Tom Murray, 

Chairman, House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, Howe of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Chairman Murray: I am transmit¬ 
ting for the information of the Committee a 
ilgned statement prepared for me by a group 
3 f Post Office employes In my District. 

In addition to the statement and other 
communications I have received, I had a 
personal Interview with a number of the 
letter carriers and clerks when I visited Jack- 
son, Mich., recently. It certainly Is clear that 
these postal employees are a very much 
aroused over conditions In the Post Office 
Department, both as It affects them per¬ 
sonally in their livelihoods, and In the quality 
of the postal service at the present time, in 
which they seem to have a sincere and un¬ 
derstandable Interest. 

As you will note, the authors pull no 
winches In the description of conditions, 
and I thought It might be useful to your 
Committee to have such a frank and force¬ 
fully-expressed commentary on the postal 
service from the point of view of the em¬ 
ployees themselves. 


Because It seems to me that this state¬ 
ment should have the attention of the entire 
Congress. I intend to ask leave to insert it 

In the CONORXSSZONAL BXOORO. 

Sincerely, 

Gxorox Mxadxr. 


Post Omcx Curtaxlmxnt 
A drastic uxmecessary step taken by the 
Postmaster General to blackjack Congress. 

A public poll on this uncalled-for reduc¬ 
tion In service would find many people op¬ 
posed to It. A service that the country, the 
Post OfDce Department, and the employees 
could well be proud of has deteriorated to 
the point where we the employees are 
ashamed of It. The public lued to be able 
to set theD watches by the regular approach 
of the mailman. Under the curtailment 
service one wouldn't be able to determine 
the day of the week. Magazines that used 
to be delivered on Thursday and VTlday, are 
delivered at late as Monday and Tuesday of 
the I'ollowlng week. Circular advertisements 
of concerts, and so forth, occasionally de¬ 
livered alter the date the event took place. 
Political advertisements have been delivered 
a few days after the election was held. Ads 
for special sales delivered after the sale 
was over. Church, fraternal, lodge, and 
sales meeting announcements delivered 
after the meeting day had passed. A letter 
mailed Thursday p. m.. In Detroit, delivered 
In Jackson at 1:80 the following Monday. 
Besult—^two people for Sunday dinner that 
weren't expected. 

nZRRCTORT SZRVZCE DZBCONTINUXD 

Letters returned to the sender 1,000 miles 
away when dDectory service would have 
saved time and money. Also would have 
kept two taxpayers happy Instead of dis¬ 
gruntled. A penny-wise and pound-foolish 
measure. 

wzimow SBRVICX CURTAILXD 
The windows of the post office open at 8 
a. m. and close at 5 p. m.—18 noon on Sat- 
urday—when do working people have an 
opportunity to mall their packages, buy 
money orders, or transact postal savings 
business? 

SECOND-CLASS POSTAOB RATXS 

The large magazine companies have our 
school children selling their subscriptions 
(practically for free) and the Post Office De¬ 
partment delivering them almost for 
nothing. The amount they pay per pound 
probably wouldn't pay the transportation 
expense. On the other hand they have more 
than doubled the selling price of their maga¬ 
zines and raised the rates on advertisement 
space. Any mention of raising the postal 
rates Is met by a howl of protest. The loads 
of magazines has Increased to the extent that 
we aren't letter carriers any more—we are 
Just two-legged pack mules. The public Is 
buying magazines that they don't want and 
don't read simply to help some school child 
win a prize. The same public, as taxpayers, 
complain about the large postal deficit. Mall 
carriers are burdened down with a load that 
the public shouldn't have to pay a subsidy 
on. Let the publishers pay a legitimate rate 
of postage or deliver their own magazines. 

SPECIAL BOOK RATE ON BOOKS THAT ARB NEITHER 
educational or BNTERTAZNINfl 

How low can this literature get^ and still 
be offered for sale and transported through 
the malls? Tax money for prisons to house 
sex degenerates that were Inspired to com¬ 
mit rape or murder by this type of Govern¬ 
ment subsidized reading material j 

se DAYS VACATION AND IS DAYS SICK LEAVE I 
That amount for some Government em¬ 
ployees, but 16 days vacation and 10 days 
sick leave for postal employees. The argu¬ 
ment that the first group needs the addi¬ 
tional time because they are working great 
distances from home doesn't hold water.^ 
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Many of popple worklzig In their own 
home town receive the some m thoee work¬ 
ing thouMnds of miles from their homes, 
perhaps the extra 6 days sick leave are given 
so they may return home to be sick. 

COST or tnraroxMs 

Letter carriers are the only uniformed Gov¬ 
ernment employees that have to pay for 
their own tiniforms. With the price of wool 
skyrocketing this Is, indeed, quite an Item 
on the letter carriers* budget. Letter carriers 
are the Government’s only employee group 
that ccmtacts all of the public, in fact they 
are t he only contact for a portion of the 
popxilatlon. Shabbily dressed, poorly paid, 
and discontented employees make poor 
representaUves for the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. 

XMPtOTXB-MANAOKinNT BOAID 

Representatives of the various employee 
organizations are only tolerated at the pres¬ 
ent time. Postmasters and top Government 
officials can cooperate or not as they see fit. 
A law should be passed that would create a 
compulsory employee-management boMd. 
Employee morale has br^n lowered to a great 
extent by politically anpolnted postmasters 
disrega:ilng existing labor relations prac¬ 
tices and seniority rules. 

Substitute employees are classlfled Fed¬ 
eral employees yet they are not granted the 
benefit of the 40-hour workweek law. neither 
do they receive pay for the eight legal 
holidays as the other employees. (The Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States enforces the 
40-hour workweek on private industry.) 
Our substlutes work as high as 16 hours a 
day and more than 100 hours a week and 
never get paid overtime rates. 

Employees starting to learn the plumbing, 
carpenter, machinist, etc., trades have to 
work 4 years before they earn top wages. 
Postal employees have to work 23 years be¬ 
fore they earn top wages. We are In favor 
of the three longevity or meritorious grades 
but feel that 33 years Is too long a time to 
reach the top grade. 

Revision of the wording and carrying out 
of directives In bulletins to the field service 
from Washington, D. C. Numeroiis Items 
Issued In the Official Bulletin aren't definite, 
or plainly worded, and the officials In the 
various offices Interpret them differently. 

' On trip service under the curtailment 
order have worked hardships on the carrier 
force. Carriers used to return to the post- 
office (.t noon, but now many of them eat 
their lunch on a street corner or In business 
places: some of them have to stop at a pri¬ 
vate home for toilet facilities. Occupational 
Illnesses such as heart trouble and varicose 
veins have increased. Carriers comprise only 
4 percent of the Government employees but 
they have 18 percent of disability oases. 
The ar*ount of personnel turnover is reach¬ 
ing a new high in postal history. 

poerAX. omen 

The Post Office Department is a sendee or¬ 
ganization and always has been. Out of 
42,000 offices only about 6,000 pay their own 
way. Would anyone advocate closing the 
other 36,000 offices? Compare the final cost 
to the taxpayers of running the Post Office 
Department with some of the non-revenue- 
producing departments, such as: fi^pdeul- 
ture. Commerce, Interior, and Labor. The 
postal deficit shouldn’t enter into the pic¬ 
ture when considering wage increases: 

fsinnc xwnnAifaB 

The Government does not carry liability 
insurance protecting the drivers. In ease of 
an accident the carrier driving the trude can 
be sued. AU the Government offers is legal 
assistance. 


Postmaster General Donaldson once stated 
that he would make working conditions so 
that the employees would look forward to 
each working day in a happy state of mind. 


He has accomplished just the opposite. Moet 
postal employees face each new day with a 
gloomy outlook on things in general. Work¬ 
ing conditions, under the curtailment order; 
poor sendee, causing the pubhe to complain 
verbally: and an inadequate wage aU com¬ 
bined are enough to keep one in an un¬ 
friendly mood. Good pay for an honest 
day’s work—serving a satisfied pubho—un¬ 
der favorable working conditions will put a 
smUe again on the face of the employees 
and restore the Post Office Department again 
to the top level as a truly fpiwt aervlee or¬ 
ganization. 


Tribate to a Great Statetmaa 


EXTENSION OF REUARKS 

HON. John"). dingell 

or MXCBXCAW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10,1951 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Philip Slomovitz, editor and publii^er of 
the Detroit Jewish News, from the issue 
of April 20, 1951: 

T aiaO TS TO A GaZAT Statumaw 
(By Philip Slomovlta) 

Arthur H. Vandenberg was one of the out¬ 
standing personalities of our time. Scholar¬ 
ly. well-informed, an excellent speaker, a 
brilliant organizer, he was held In high re¬ 
gard even by his severest critics. Few men 
in the United States Senate measured up to 
him in stature in the last 35 years. It Is no 
wonder that as late as November 1048 Presi¬ 
dent Truman was quoted as stating that he 
regarded him as the ablest Republican In 
the Senate. 

From his background as a newspaper editor 
and publisher—a position to which he rose 
from the coveted beginning as a good re¬ 
porter for his Grand Rapids paper—he ac¬ 
quired a passion for Information on every 
subject with which he was deeply concerned. 
As a result, he never committed himself on 
any Issue unless he pois e ssed all available 
facts in order to be in position to speak with 
a measure of authority. Be was a voliunl- 
nous oorrespondent. He never faUed to re¬ 
spond to communication*—whetbar they 
were from critics or supporters. 

More than one biography could be written 
of his life. Every issue he was Involved In 
bffers material for a study of his attitudes, 
his character, his ability to cope with sltua- 
tloxu. In most cases he rose to great heights 
In dealing with situations affecting our 
coxmtry. 

This commentator knew him intimatMy 
and is In position to say that a fuU-length 
biography could be written to describe Sen¬ 
ator Vandenberg'a relatioxuihips with Jews 
and Jewish IseueB, with particular referenea 
to Zionism, Palestine, and Israel. Our first 
acquaintance with him was at a mesUng of 
the Men’R Club of Temide Beth El at which 
he oaptored the hearts of his Detroit audi¬ 
ence with his eloquence and forthright ex- 
preseions on matters of state. It was in the 
late 103 O*b. a friendship began in 1980 
when we first Interested him in the Zionist 
cause. At that time the Pro-PaleBtine Ped- 
eratlon of America was the active Christian 
philo-Zlonist movement in this country 
which funotloncd under the brilliant leader- 
Bbip of the eminent sociaUet. the late Charles 
Edward Buasffil. 

Out of the friendship for Zionism grew 
Senator Vandenberg’s interest in other mat¬ 
ters—his antl-Naxi stand, his aid in efforts 


to liberkliM tofflsiatlOB tot the admission of 
displaced persons, the leadng role he played 
in securixw the ratification of the iqipolnt- 
ment of David LOlenthal as head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission in opposition to 
forces which he believed were anti-Semitic, 
his help in individual eaase involving people 
who Boufl^t refuge in this country, bis spon¬ 
sorship of a resolution In support of Jewish 
aspirations in Palestine. 

In its entirety, the vandenberg story vls- 
k-vis Zionism and Israel was not always rosy. 
There were times whan we were Impatient 
about his attitudes. Tszuu situations arose 
from time to time. Most of the time his 
hesitancy in acting in our behalf, as a mem¬ 
ber (later chairman) of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, were due to pressure 
from the White House, the State and War 
Departments. When President Truman gave 
sp^y recognition to the Jewish State, he 
was the first to commend It as tbs logical 
and proper step to take. 

It would take volumee to describe our ex¬ 
periences with the great Michigan Senator. 
For more than 10 years it was our duty, at 
time on an hour’s notice, to go to Washing¬ 
ton to consult him on Zionist matters. It 
became necessary for this commentator to 
keep in touch with him on the Palestinian 
issue at Ban Francisco. In 1045, during the 
formative stages of the international world 
organization whose charter he helped frame; 
to keep In touch with him when he repre¬ 
sented the United States in Paris, at the ses¬ 
sions of the United Nations, in January of 
1946, and eonstantlj^ to keep him informed 
about the Jewish position In matters involv¬ 
ing the future of our harrassed people in 
Europe and In Arabic countries and the de¬ 
velopment of the State of Israel. 

The historian will be amazed at the mass 
of Information that came to m from his 
desks, wherever he may have been—In Wash¬ 
ington. in Ban Francisco, in Paris, In Grand 
Rapids. There is an especially Interesting 
note describing his conference at his Wash¬ 
ington office with David Ben-Gurlon on No¬ 
vember 21. 1946. Even Ben-Gurlon was 
wrong In an Important matter involving the 
Arabs at that tlzne. There are messages de¬ 
scribing bis reactions to Zionist leaders. And 
there are reports about the progress of his 
efforts In behalf of a Jewish Palestine In the 
United States Senate. A wire dated Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1945, informed us that the "Foreign 
Relations Oommittae this morning ordered 
favorable report on Palestine resolution 
which seems to be In satisfactory form,’’ to 
Which was appended the information that 
"only opposing vote was that of Chairman 
ComrALLT.’* 

Since it is Impossible, In one column, even 
to scratch the siulace’ln commenting upon 
the brilliant earenr of Senator Vandenberg. 
with special reference to his Jewish attitudes, 
yoxir commentator desires to make note of 
only one other mAtter. involving a local item: 

Less than 2 years ago the Morris Sebavers, 
dealring to bring to this country the sole sur¬ 
vivor of an entire family, 5-year-old Itzhak, 
who now is riieir adopted son. met with ob- 
staclae. Itzhak could have been considered 
PoUsh-lmm. In that case he would have to 
wait 12 years to be admitted to this country 
from Canada, where ha was brought by the 
Schavars. Senator Vandenberg promptly in¬ 
troduced a biU to daolara Itzhak of French 
origin. OoDgraasman Joxor D. DwazLi. intro¬ 
duced a similar maaaura in the House of 
Be p rea en tativae. Bo^ bills ware adopted by 
the two Bouses of Oongreas and ware slgxwd 
by Prastdant Truman. That act is on record 
to ttia credit of Swaator Vandenberg and 
Congrsesmin Dmoxu. as an indication of 
their humanitarian Intarasts. 

The good acta of Senator Vaadan b a r g ware 
fttultIpUad a thousand timae by hi* kindly 
interoaaalone. HZ was. Indeed, a eonsarvm- 
tlva Republican, especially from the Demo- 
orats’ point of view. But when he was faced 
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wltb Issues that called for human oonsldera- 
tions he rose above party politics. In all the 
years that we conferred with him he never— 
not once—showed the slightest Interest in 
this commentator’s political preferences. 
We were concerned with grave matters In¬ 
volving the security of the Jewish people, 
and we stuck to this point. On this score be 
was unselfish and always honorable. If only 
for this reason alone—which Is one of many— 
we honor his memory as we honored and re¬ 
spected him In his lifetime. 


Letter of Col. S. L. A. Marshall 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record a letter addressed to me by Col. 
S. L. A. Marshall, military analyst for the 
Detroit News. Colonel Marshall was 
formerly chief historian in the European 
theater during World War II. and more 
recently was attached to a special Army 
mission in Korea, from whence he has 
recently returned. 

Colonel Marshall's letter to me is self- 
explanatory, and is intended to clarify 
the record as regards the attack upon the 
Army by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Werdel] as having a Prussianized 
general staff. In the interest of fairness 
I believe the Record should contain the 
viewpoint expressed by Colonel Marshall 
as directed to me in his letter of April 
12. 1951. 

April 12. 1951. 

Dear Congressman Dingell: During a 
House discussion of aspects of our defense 
policy on April 3. 1051, Congressman Weroel 
of California, attacked the Army for having 
a Prussianized general staff. He then*ex¬ 
tended his remarks in the Record, introduc¬ 
ing certain exhibits not alluded to in his 
speech. 

I have that report. I am taking the trouble 
to make a part way reply to it because, while 
I doubt that any Member of the House would 
out of sinister motive attempt to undermine 
confidence in any part of the Armed Forces, 
It is altogether possible that the effect might 
be produced through unsullied ignorance. 

It is not my business to defend the Army 
or its General Staff system. However, in the 
course of his remarks Mr. Werdel quoted “an 
Army officer. Col. S. L. A. Marshall" and 
turned my words against the Army and the 
General Staff, by using them out of their 
historical and written context. I, therefore, 
feel it a duty to say what I know. 

That I am not an Army officer but a ffe- 
servist is well known to you and could have 
been ascertained by anyone taking the 
trouble to examine the Army Register, or for 
that matter. Who’s Who. That simple fact 
has some relation to the truth or falsity of 
Mr. Werdel's general charge against the 
Army. It is hardly a mark of Prusslanlsm 
In a General Staff that it will call a civilian 
colonel to temporary active duty for the ex¬ 
press purpose of reviewing Army processes 
from the inside, saying where they might be 
modified or corrected toward more perfectly 
serving national policy and the common in¬ 
terest, and making specific recommendations 
toward these ends. To my mind, this self- 
critical attitude within the Army and its 


acute sensitiveness to the public weal In part 
answer whether Mr. Werdel knows whereof 
he speaks. 

The paper from which Mr. Werdel quoted 
was classified “Confidential.’’ 1 don’t know 
how he got It. But being so classified, it 
cannot be quoted by me. though Bfr. Werdel 
put parts of it directly Into the Record. 
The question of the ethics of his procedure 
aside, I would again ask about the validity 
of his Judgment. He said with respect to it 
that the paper “was so startling to them (the 
General Staff) that they promptly had the 
report marked ’Confidential’ and ordered it 
locked up.*’ Nothing of the kind happened. 
I personally had the paper so stamped. Mr. 
Werdel knows the nature of the paper; he 
himself says that he cannot quote it in full 
because its contents have international im¬ 
plications. Therefore classifying it “Confi¬ 
dential’’ was routine: I so classified it before 
others read it. Far from conspiring to sup¬ 
press the paper, the General Staff gave it 
more than normal circulation, considering 
the classification. A second edition was pub¬ 
lished by the General Staff so that there 
would be more jogging of thought all down 
the line. Else. Mr. Werdel would never have 
procured a copy. He says the handling of 
this paper is proof of the Staff’s Prussianism; 
I submit that to any reasonable mind, it is 
proof of the exact opposite. 

But fxirther, Mr. Werdel says that the 
paper is a criticism of “present Army doc¬ 
trine," adding that it challenges the doctrine 
“as being defeatist in character.’’ To use 
the most polite phrase which occurs, he is 
guilty of a terminological inexactitude. The 
paper was written in April 1948; nothing said 
by way of criticism within that paper applies 
to Army doctrine today. Moreover, had the 
whole paper been quoted by Mr. Werdel, it 
would have been recognized not as an indict¬ 
ment of the Army but as an analysis of the 
extraordinary difficulty in which the whole 
Defense Establishment was then placed be¬ 
cause of indecision elsewhere in the Nation. 
We then had the Marshall plan and the Tru¬ 
man doctrine. But we had made no move 
to league with Western Europe for mutual 
defense or to arm our friends or even to get 
our own military house in order. Rejecting 
isolationism, we had not yet accepted its 
only possible strategic alternative—collective 
security with strength suited to the need. 
True, I discussed the confusions in our mili¬ 
tary policy, but only as a refiectlon of the 
doubts and contradictions elsewhere in the 
national landscape which thwarted military 
planning on any grander scale than we had 
known in the past. It was argued that if 
military men could begin to ponder the na¬ 
tional problem from its center to the circum¬ 
ference. Informing themselves more fully on 
foreign policy, the better to fashion a mili¬ 
tary policy in harmony with it, they might 
assist the Nation to a sound course. The 
Army had about two divisions in bfelng in this 
country at that writing. If Mr. Werdel does 
not think there was good cause for it to be 
concerned about its position, his reasoning 
is not like mine. Again, if he believes that 
a plea for open-mindedness and sober 
thought is the mark of Prusslanlsm within 
an army, his reasoning is not like mine; nor 
is his knowledge of the German general staff. 

In what the press quoted of what Mr. 
Werdel said about the Army, the emphasis 
was placed upon his statement relating to 
the circulating of a paper written by Gen. 
Heinz Guderian, of the German army. *11118 
is a paper called Unification or Coordina¬ 
tion. Mr. Werdel says that the prime motive 
behind the publication of this paper is to 
Indoctrinate officers toward the day when the 
military can take over the control of this 
Republic: it is difficult to understand how 
any man can strain his imagination that far. 
The paper is a simple treatise on military 
organizational problems as experienced in 


Germany. It would read as that to anyone 
save perhaps the character Humpty-Dumpty, 
who used the word “glory” to mean a “nice, 
knock-down argument,” saying, “When I use 
a word it means Just what I choose it to 
mean.” In seeking to prove perfidy where 
none exists, Mr. Werdel says. ”I am advised 
these studies by the German generals are 
basic references by those in the Pentagon 
who believe that the only thing wrong with 
the supreme Prussian staff was the people 
who ran it.” It happens that, as chief his¬ 
torian of the European theater. I initiated 
the series of studies among the German gen¬ 
erals, though I had nothing to do with the 
Guderian studies. The policy was promoted 
simply for the knowledge that it would pro¬ 
duce. That is the main way for soldiers to 
further their education. For the same rea¬ 
sons. whatever we can learn about Russian 
methods in warfare, Japanese principles of 
command, or Chinese military indoctrina¬ 
tion is to the advantage of the Army. To 
Mr. Werdel it might seem better that we keep 
soldiers as Ignorant as Parsifal. I would pre¬ 
fer to believe that the words of Mirabeau 
Lamar, “Cultivated mind is the guardian 
genius of democracy.” apply to men in mili¬ 
tary suits, as well as to Congressmen. 

No general staff is ever perfect; nor is any 
other group of individuals. In the Army, 
now and then, you will meet a potential 
man on horseback. Occasionally one may 
get onto the General Staff. But men of the 
same sort—driven by vainglory and inordi¬ 
nate appetite for power—also get to Congress 
occasionally. I know of no way under the 
sun that our society, or any Important part 
thereof, can be purged of such people. The 
main question is whether thought and moti¬ 
vation are reasonably sound among the ma¬ 
jority of those in control. Having had a 
long and intimate experience with our Army 
General Staff, I simply wish to add my wit¬ 
ness that they are as deeply devoted to their 
country and as fully committed to the pres¬ 
ervation of oiur fundamental liberties as any 
body of men in my experience. 

Faithfully yours, 

S. L. A. Marshall. 


The MacArthur Cate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. USTERHILL 

OF ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Tusca¬ 
loosa, (Ala.) News carried in its issue 
of Saturday, May 5,1951, a letter written 
by Dr. Clanton W. Williams, professor 
of history at the University of Alabama 
to his brother-in-law, Lt. Richard Mc¬ 
Donald Payne, serving with the Ameri¬ 
can forces in Korea. The letter is an 
exceptionally able, enlightening, and 
challenging statement on the world sit¬ 
uation and the danger which faces our 
country. The Tuscaloosa News captions 
it “The MacArthur case in light of Mar¬ 
shall’s grand strategy." 

I ask unanimous consent that the let¬ 
ter be printed in the Record. I strongly 
commend it to Senators, Irrespective of 
what their views may be. 

I am Informed by the Public Printer 
that the letter will make approximately 
three pages of the Record at a cost of 
$246. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Ric- 
ORD, as follows: 

The MacAbthur Case in Light or M ar s hal l's 
Qrano Stratbgt 

(Editor's Note.— Within recent weeks Dr. 
Clanton W. Williams, professor of history at 
the University of Alabama, has addressed 
several groups In Tuscaloosa and elsewhere, 
treating the general world war picture 
brought most directly into focus by the Mac- 
Arthur dismissal. There has been much de< 
mand for the text of this address, by school 
ofllcials, dvic club members, and others. The 
Tuscaloosa News asked Dr. Williams to pre¬ 
pare a text, and he has done so. In the form 
of a letter to his 26-year-old brother-in-law, 
« lleuterant in Korea. As a public service, 
the News is printing this entire text here¬ 
with.) 

UNiVERSiTT, Ala., 

April 29, 1951. 

Lt. Richard McDonald Patnx, 

Company B, Ninth BCT, APO 248, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mac: You asked in your last letter 
what people back here were thinking about 
Harry Truman’s removal of General Mac- 
Arthur. You said that it came as quite a 
surprise to you men In Korea. 1 think It 
came as a real shock to most of the people 
throughout the United States of America. 
Surely the deluge of antl-Truman-pro-Mac- 
Arthur letters which flooded Washington dur¬ 
ing the first 2 weeks indicates that the peo¬ 
ple of the Nation as a whole were deeply dis¬ 
turbed and seemed to he convinced that a 
great man was being eliminated from a 
confused scene by a man of relatively small 
stature. 

Deep resentment across the Nation greet¬ 
ed the news. One small indication of that 
was a poll of my first class (second half of 
English history) for a show of hands as to 
whether or not Truman had done right. 
Only 1 student said '‘yes”; 6 would not com¬ 
mit themselves; 36 were vehemently pro- 
MacArthur. 

GENERAL RECEIVES WILD WELCOME 

We listened to the radio broadcasts of the 
wild welcomes given the general In Hawaii 
and San Francisco. I was at Maxwell Field 
taking a physical examination (which 1 
passed for recall June 1) when the general 
was making his speech to Congress, but I 
heard rebroadcasts far into the night. Then 
the general went on to New York, where 
7,500,000 screaming humans cheered him to 
the skies. Chicago went wild; and last Fri¬ 
day Milwaukee followed suit. 

It was extremely Interesting to read the 
various comments about the whole affair, and 
also to note the Inconsistency of the pro-lso- 
latlonlsts in Congress wherel^ they bad sud¬ 
denly thrown all Isolation to the winds In the 
emotional confusion of the hour. Repub¬ 
lican Dbwet Short, after MaoArthur’s speech 
to Congress said, ”We have Just heard the 
voice of Ood." Former President Hoover, 
who has been advocating desertion of all our 
allies except Japan and "perhaps” Britain 
(but not appeasement) said that MaeArthur 
was Bt. Paul reincarnate. Of course Senatw 
McCartht was given fresh ammunition for 
labeling as pro-Communlsts Dean Acheson 
and others who said MaeArthur should have 
been removed. Senator Dirksen admitted 
in a TV Interview that the Republicans were 
going to use this affair to the fullest. You 
can Imagine bow Fulton Lewis, Jr., and other 
Chicago Tribune people have been going to 
town. I don't know what a Gallup Poll 
would show right now, but it Is reasonable 
to assume that Truman’s stock is at Its low¬ 
est. In fact, I doubt that any President 
since Andrew Jackson, has enjoyed such uni¬ 
versal unpopularity as Truman did last week. 


You may have heard how he was "booed’* 
at OrllDth Field. 

Regardless of what one may think of Tru¬ 
man and Acheson, surely any objective ap¬ 
proach toward trying to evaluate the mess 
we are in must not stem from personal likes 
or dislikes or emotion. It must stem from 
several facta: Fact No. 1: the Communist 
crusade was going to proceed regardless of 
who were President and Secretary of State 
of the United States of America. Fact No. 3: 
At least 90 percent of the people of this coun¬ 
try approved of our action on June 36, 1980, 
when the Russians sent the Korean Reds 
across the thirty-eighth parallel. Fact No. 8; 
Now that the Chinese Reds have made a new 
war out of the Korean affair, and we can’t see 
where we are going, the Nation has become 
highly exasperated. 

Fact No. 4: Tlie natural reaction was to 
look for scapegoats. (Here the "outs” struck 
oil.) Fact No. 5: MaeArthur. as any field 
commander with an Immediate military 
problem before him would do. screams loud 
and long about the restrictions placed upon 
him. Fact No. 6; People like me who have 
loved ones like you caught on a firing line 
with no immediate goal in view, had a 
natural Impulse to yell to Truman, “Give 
MaeArthur everything he wants.” Instead, 
(Pact No. 7) Truman tells MaeArthur to 
"shut up”: MacArthtu* refuses and. trying 
to go over the heads of his military supe¬ 
riors. appeals to the people through the 
anti-’Truman forces in Congress (whether 
they be isolationists, MeCarthyites (Anglo- 
phobes. reactionary southern Democrats, or 
Just office-hungry Republicans). Fact No. 8: 
Harry, whom no one may accuse of lacking 
guts, fires the General and gives him an op¬ 
portunity to step forth into the biasing 
spotlight with all stops pulled. The General 
takes his cue and Uttle Harry’s stock sinks. 

And now you face a renewed Communist 
drive. 

OTHER DRAMAS ARE UNVOLDINO 

All the while there are other dramas being 
unfolded elsewhere. The MaeArthur show is 
drama No. 1. Yours Is drama No. 3. The 
others aie: 

Drama No. 3: In ^rts Gromyko Is stalling 
around at a conference which is a prelimi¬ 
nary conference to a big conference to bring 
together the Big Four Foreign Ministers. 
They are supposed eventually to work out a 
peace treaty for Germany and otherwise 
settle issues in Europe. We are supposed to 
enter into a contract with the Russians—a 
contract which we westerners are expected by 
Moscow to accept in good faith (like Yalta 
and Potsdam), when we know that the Rus¬ 
sians have no tradition for honoring con¬ 
tractual arrangements, Indeed have damned 
contracts as a bourgeois institution. Still 
Gromyko has found that our Philip Jessup 
and the British and FVench deputies this time 
are not going to be bullied. ’They know full 
well what the Russian game is and they are 
not going to let the Ckimmunlsts take over 
the German military and technological po¬ 
tential through diplomatic default. And 
Gromyko isn’t even making much propa¬ 
ganda capital out of this one. Our patient 
presence there is denying him this. 

Drama No. 4: Also in Paris and across 
Western Europe, General Eisenhower is work¬ 
ing feverishly to build a military machine 
capable of stopping the Russian hordes from 
taking Western Europe. Whether or not be 
will succeed is at this moment hanging in 
the balance. Several things are decidedly in 
his favor—giving him precious time. One la 
what you are doing in Asia (see below); an¬ 
other is the Russian knowle^ of our grow¬ 
ing stockpile of atom bombs and United 
States strategic air power. Still a third la 
the Russian hope that the Kremlin may yet 
take Weetem Europe by diplomacy and 
trickery. 


Drama No. 6t Meantime, the Oommunists 
are busy elaewbertf-*«tlU trying to sabotage 
the rearmament of Western Europe-Hit^ 
ratttlng the sword at Yugoslavia and the 
Mediterranean—working In Iran to deny the 
British their middle-eastern oil—working In 
Africa toward denying us the uranium <te- 
poslts of the Congo—and continuing to build 
up their own military machine and those of 
the satellite coimtries. Including the East 
German police. 

Drama No. 6 lies In what #e are doing at 
home. Despite all the bickering and emo¬ 
tional confusion of the moment, plus the 
usual amount of cheating and jockeying of 
certain tunnel-visioned Americans, this Na¬ 
tion la getting stronger by the hour. Given 
time, we shall have built enough materiel 
for ourselves, for Europe, and for Asiatics, 
and ail other potential allies. Time is the 
great factor—time which you and your fel¬ 
lows are helping to provide—time to mobi¬ 
lize our manpower and that of Europe—time 
to give OUT scientists those last precious 
moments before the word is given: "Freeze 
models. Standardize. Proceed with mass 
production.” 

Drama No. 7 la offstage. It is being en¬ 
acted in the field of atomic fission—the in¬ 
creasing plant capacity—the coming Eniwe- 
tok experiments with new A or maybe H 
bombs—and the continuing feverish research 
in university and Government lalM. 

You have to see all of these dramas at once 
to be able to appreciate fully the one in 
which you are a participant. And you must 
see them all against the backdrop of our day 
in history. 

RscAixmo A PRorazcT OF less 

Mind if your old professor repeats some of 
what you learned in current world history? 
Do you remember the broadcast I made in 
December 1939 in which attention was called 
to the fact that there were three great ideol¬ 
ogies abroad in the world: Democracy, com¬ 
munism, and fascism—each a deadly enemy 
of the other two? I had stuck my neck out 
then and had ventured to predict that: 

"Before this Second World War is over 
fascism, unable to triumph over democracy, 
will turn on communism. Consequently, 
democracy and coxxununlsm will be erstwhile 
allies, and shall destroy the power of fascism. 
Then arising out of the gore will be the re- 
maming two ideologies rtaring at each other 
with eyes of suspicion and hatred. • • • 

Before this century has run its course, one or 
the other, the Communist International or 
international democracy, shall triumph. 
Whether or not it will be the latter will de¬ 
pend in large measure, perhaps wholly, upon 
whether or not the people of this great de¬ 
mocracy shall in the immediate postwar 
period understand the complex Issues it will 
face and whether or not it will seize its 
wonted position of intelligent and dynamic 
leadership in the building of a powerful 
world government—an International democ¬ 
racy, or return to the self-centered isolation¬ 
ism from which it has not yet emerged.” 

’The only reason, Mac, for harping back 
to the way things seemed to be shaping up 
years ago is by way of getting a long- 
ra^e view of where we stand as we are 
moving into the second half of the twentieth 
century. Some of the predictions then may 
have been quite presiunptuous, but I do not 
believe it was presuming too much for a his¬ 
torian to express conviction that man would 
go :Hght on fighting unless there were cre¬ 
ated a powerful world government (interna¬ 
tional democracy) with a powerful police 
force (of which, right now, you ore a part). 

And it was not presumptuous to accept at 
face value the pronouncements of intent in 
the Communist scriptures. You remember 
that Joeef Stalin hod written in his Vop-, 
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rosy Lttntnlsma (Problems of Leninism) in 
1924: 

“The struggle between these two systems 
will fill up the history of the development 
of the world revolution.'* 

We could not afford to Ignore Stalin's well- 
written, clear-cut, almost scholarly book 
(which was being written at the very time 
that Hitler was writing his rambling Mein 
Kampf). There in this new testament 
(Marx and Lenin had written the old testa, 
ment), Stalin had set forth his doctrine and 
part of his program of action: 

“The goal is (to use the Russian dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat) as the base for 
the overthrowal of Imperialism (sic) In all 
countries. The epoch of world revolution 
has begun. The faster this country Is trans¬ 
formed into a base for the further unfold¬ 
ing of world revolution, Into a lever for the 
further disintegration of Imperialism, the 
development of world revolution will be 
the more rapid and thorough. * • • 

The existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with the Imperialist powers for a 
long time is unthinkable. In the end, one 
or the other will conquer; and until that 
end comes, a series of the most terrible col¬ 
lisions between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states is Inevitable." 

STALIN’S vow TO LENIN'S MEMORY 

I doubt that Franklin D. Roosevelt, or 
Cordell Hull, or Stettlnlus ever discovered 
that book, though Alger Hiss may have. I 
doubt that Bobby Tatt or Kenneth Wherry 
or Bricker even now know of Its existence 
and if they do. they may be able to shrug 
It off with some good McCormick statement. 
But the Great Vow of Fidelity taken by Sta¬ 
lin at the burial of Nicholai Lenin they must 
know. As late as 1947 it was set forth In 
bold-faced type In one of Stalin’s books: 

“In departing from us, Comrad Lenin be¬ 
queathed to us fidelity to the principles of 
the Communist International. We swear to 
you. Comrad Lenin, that we will not spare 
our lives In order to strengthen and expand 
the union of tollers of the whole world—the 
Communist international." 

I can’t leave this subject. Mac. without re- 
ferrlng to two more quotations from the 
Communist new testament. The first Is 
from Vaprosy Lenlnlsma. It is the famous 
Doctrine of Ebb and Flow: 

“The epoch of world revolution Is a whole 
strategic period, embracing a whole series 
of years, and. I dare say, even a number of 
decades. In the course of this period there 
can be ebbings and flowings.” 

All of the above Is at the highest echelon— 
the plane of doctrine and grand strategy. 

It is In his second book, the History of the 
All Union Communist Party. 1936, that Stalin 
sets forth his tactics (direct and evasive). 
After discussing the role of the leading de¬ 
tachments (such as the Korean and Chinese 
Reds) he talks about the strategic reserves, 
the Red army of the U. S. 8. R. Itself. Ho 
says that he does not intend to throw in 
his reserves until absolutely required to do 
so—Just when or where he could not then 
say. Then he adds this significant state¬ 
ment: “A great deal depends upon whether 
we (the U. S. S. R. Itself) succeed In delay¬ 
ing war with the capitalistic countries which 
is inevitable." (There’s that “inevitable” 
again.) 

In this second book also Stalin stated that 
In the process of world revolution there must 
be brought under the Kremlin's dictates 
Germany, China, and India, but he could 
not then (1936) say in which order their 
acquisition should occur. 

Well, I hardly need tell you what success 
Stalin has had to date—of how he took all 
of central Europe—of how in 34 years since 
1917, some 760.000.000 humans have been 
dragged behind the iron curtain—of how 


well his leading detachments in Asia are 
doing. 

This brings us sharply back to the present 
MacArthur controversy—back to the ram¬ 
paging academic and emotional stew of the 
moment—back to the mess wherein partisan 
politics for politics* sake, tear-Jerklng the¬ 
atricals. exasperation, and latent desire to 
drop the atom bomb on somebody—that 
most of us Just can't or won’t think this 
thing coolly. 

It’s something like a football team which 
through a large part of the game has been 
on the defensive—Just can't move over to 
the offense. The other team is lining up for 
the next play and our side Is in a defensive 
huddle, arguing and bickering with the quar¬ 
terback and the captain. (Our ex-captain 
(Hoover) Is yelling from the sidelines for us 
to pull back for a grand and glorious goal¬ 
line stand—that Is, he was until St. Paul 
came back to us reincarnate.) Of course, 
though, this is too simple an analogy, for 
football teams can always look forward to 
next Saturday or next season. Democracy 
may have no next Saturday, for this is a 
game to the death in an atomic age. 

CAPTAIN TRUMAN CANNOT INSPIRE 

But I must make one more reference to 
the captain and quarterback analogy. Cap¬ 
tain Truman is not an inspiring leader. 
That’s his one big fault; he Just cannot In¬ 
spire the people to full unstinted action. 
Nevertheless, we did elect him and that's 
that. Dean Acheson is quarterback In name. 
He. too, Is uninspiring to the masses and he 
can’t handle himself in the rough and tum¬ 
ble of follUcB. I say he is quarterback in 
name. By that I moan that the real strategy 
maker—the coach, who Is in position to see 
the whole game. Is none other than George 
C. Marshall. For my part I have large trust 
in him and his Judgment, and I thank God 
that he is there and that only a few brick¬ 
bats are being hurled at him. Only the most 
partisan politician, only the mose vehement 
and academically unhonorable, dare to cast 
aspersions at him. 

Secretary Marshall, a voracious reader, has 
proved himself fully appreciative of the con¬ 
flict of Ideologies—of the marriage of Rus¬ 
sian nationalism and Marxlst-Lenlnlst-Slal- 
inlsm. He thoroughly understands the ob¬ 
jectives of Joseph Stalin and the Politburo. 
And Marshall has a well-organized mind, 
fully capable of seeing the trees fitting Into 
the whole forest. We must remember that he 
was the leader of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff and the Joint Chiefs of Staff during the 
time when communism and Democracy were 
“erstwhile allies.” We must remember that 
he was Secretary of State when this Nation 
made its first real defensive moves. He set 
the grand strategy to which Dean Acheson 
fell heir. As our current Secretary of De¬ 
fense he Is not completely out of the line of 
fire of the McOarthyltes and others, never¬ 
theless as Captain Harry’s and Quarterback 
Dean’s coach he is In fact the nation’s leader 
whose grand strategy Is prevailing. 

In his diagnosing the strategy and tactics 
of the Kremlin, one all Important fact stands 
out In his mind. It is so simple In Itself, 
so clear to anyone who can lift his head above 
the ground mist, that It Is really amazing 
that everyone doesn't see it. It lies In the 
answers to these questions: “How can the 
Kremlin ever accomplish Its World Revolu¬ 
tion without defeating the United States?" 
“How can the technological power of the 
United States be matched and overwhelmed?" 
The answer: "Only by regimenting under 
communism the technological power of Ger¬ 
many and the rest of Western Europe." “And 
how can that be done before the threat of 
United States strategic air and a stockpile of 
atom bombs." 


The Politburo right there reaches a quan¬ 
dary. Some of the Kremlin Bolsheviks must 
be arguing: “We must move now regardless 
of the consequences." But at that point they 
run into the Marxian-Lenin doctrine of “his¬ 
torical determinism" (Just wait and the 
bourgeois institutions will inevitably fall be¬ 
cause of their “contradictions.") And they 
remember Stalin's doctrine of Ebb and Flow: 
and his determination that Russia, the “base 
for the further unfolding of world revolu¬ 
tion" shall not be endangered: and they per¬ 
haps still hear him warning that the Russian 
"strategic reserves” roust not be committed 
until absolutly necessary. And so we have 
Dramas No. 3 and No. 5 above. 

But suppose Stalin dies and hotter heads 
take over the World Revolution. Or suppose 
he decides that now is the time to take 
Western Europe? After all. hasn’t he also 
said that war between the U. S. B. R. and the 
capitalistic nations is inevitable? Where 
does that leave the United States of America 
at this moment? Where would It leave the 
world If at the “inevitable” moment the 
United States of America finds Its military 
strength bogged down In an Asiatic conflict 
from which it could not extricate Itself for 
bigger things? 

MARSHALL’S ADDRESS OF 1«48 

Do you remember Mr. Marshall’s 1948 ad¬ 
dress at Berkeley, Calif.? There he made a 
most significant statement. Let me quote 
It for you. I dug It out of the New York 
Times flies this afternoon. It’s In the March 
20 issue, page 4. columns 8 and 4: 

“Our means are not unlimited—we must 
not spend our efforts unwisely. 

"As a matter of fact, I find the present 
situation disturbingly similar to that with 
which I labored as Chief of Staff. • • • 

Fo** several years I had to withstand heavy 
pressure from various theaters of operation 
In the world for assistance, support in the 
form of matirlel, without regard to our then 
extremely limited resources available in the 
United States. 

“Later, after our entry Into the war, these 
pressures greatly Increased In the demand 
for support to an extent which If met would 
have rendered us Ineffective, I think, on al¬ 
most every field of action (Including) the 
Western Pacific. 

“I find myself In virtually the same posi¬ 
tion today as I was during those war years 
and the decisions are Just as difficult and 
equally Important. Rich and powerful as we 
are, we cannot afford to disperse our efforts 
to a degree which would render all Ineffective. 
Every region has Its claims and its propo¬ 
nents and It Is therefore necessary to decide 
on general strategy to be employed, having 
in mind the entire world situation." 

This is the key to the whole confused situ¬ 
ation right now. Too bad. I think that the 
whole American people can't reread that 
statement. It should clarify many minds 
and wipe away much of the emotional con¬ 
fusion now pervading the atmosphere. If 
Mr. Marshall were In position to do so—and 
he is not—^he would repeat this and be even 
more specific He would tell of the exasperat¬ 
ing story of how MacArthur kept up a con¬ 
tinuous stream of cables to the Pentagon 
during 1942-44, wherein the Pacific com¬ 
mander was demanding every day more men, 
more planes, more ships. Marshall would 
doubtless admit that it was but natural for 
General MacArthur to want to get on with 
his own war. But he would have to say 
quietly, dispassionately, that it was the 
Chief of Staff’s painful duty to continue to 
reply that the Paclflp Ocean curea would have 
to wait, for the European war held No. 1 
priority. MacArthur's magnificent public- 
relations outfit did not prevail over Marshall 
and the grand strategy here was fully Justi¬ 
fied by the course of events. 
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I or JANVART 1047 

When Manhall beeamo Secretary of State 
In January 1M7, be fen heir to a bad, bad 
altuation. The Yalta and Potidam oontraeta 
had been made and were already being oast 
aelde ae “dirty, bouiY^o^* capltaliitlc, Im¬ 
perialistic Instrumente.’* The United Nations 
(embryonic International Democracy) had 
been bom crippled and was being used by 
the Soviet Union for one purpoee—to prevent 
It from becoming an international police 
power and otherwise the Soviet policy was to 
divide and confuse the opponents of totali¬ 
tarian tjnranny. When Mr. Blarshall became 
Secretary of State, Iran and Turkey and 
Greece stood on the verge of Communist con¬ 
quest; and Italy and France seemed ready to 
capitulate. Nearly every nation In Weetem 
Zurope lay economically destlute—begging 
for bread. The Communists were rubbing 
their hands In glee. 

Well, 1 won’t review all the facts relative 
to the Truman (really Marshall) doctrine; 
the Marshall plan and the wonderful work of 
BCA; of how the Berlin airlift saved Ger¬ 
many; or how Marshall succeeded In getting 
a reluctant Congress to make It possible to 
revitallae all of Western Europe and then to 
awaken a desire among those cultured peo¬ 
ples to live again and to march on toward 
freedom; of how the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization was finally brought Into exist¬ 
ence, the United States of America becoming 
not only a vital part of It. but. through Gen¬ 
eral Elsenhower, the real leader of It. 

The vast difference between Europe of 
Just 3 years ago—flat broke, starving, dis¬ 
consolate. Indigent, lying naked before the 
rapaclotu minions of Moscow—and the Eu¬ 
rope of today since the Marshall strategy went 
Into effect—back on Its feet, unsteady still, 
but at last regaining its strength, becom¬ 
ing increasingly defiant of Moscow, now 
fired with hope and determination—the vast 
differences brought about In these years com¬ 
prise a wonderful chapter In the history of 
International democracy in action. It la 
perhaps the proudest chapter In American 
history. 

Given two more years of continued prog¬ 
ress. Europe, v/lth Its mighty technological 
potential and still backed up by the young 
giant across the Atlantic, the new Europe 
will not fall into the Kremlin orbit and the 
world revolution shall not materallze; and 
perhaps—perhaps even yet—world war in 
shall not reach the full fury we can envisage. 

But again, will the Politburo give the West 
those 8 years? No one now knows the an¬ 
swer-doubtless not even the Kremlin mas¬ 
ters themselves. But they must know that 
without the technocracy of Europe regi¬ 
mented to their own ends. Marx’ historical 
determinism will one day prove to have been 
a false doctrine. 

And so history at this moment Is hanging 
in the balance. Somehow-in some way—the 
Politburo must divert American attention 
and American military stren^.th from the 
No. 1 priority. 

Then, too, Russia as a nation has some, 
thing else worrying her. The past 60 yean 
have seen the giant China arising as a na¬ 
tion—a people with national ambitions. The 
one biggest problem the Chinese Nation faces 
Is overpopulation. Eighty-five percent of the 
people live off the “Good Earth" and there 
Is not enough of it for 460,000,000 unscien¬ 
tific people to eat well from Its produce— 
and the population Is growing at an Increas¬ 
ing rate. China must some day expand. 
Where? In which direction? There is but 
one answer: Into sparsely settled and fertile 
Siberia. 

Russia then must control the government 
of China.. She must try to send China south¬ 
ward. And something else. If possible. What 
finer boon could befall Russia and com¬ 


munism than to have the United States of 
America looked for a long time In strength¬ 
sapping war with China? 

VACAlTHUa SAW OWK UKousn fwosuas 

Whether or not MacArthur saw all of this, 
1 do not know. Be did see some of It. But 
he also saw his own military problem and 
that was absolutely paramount—that and 
the St. Paul reincarnate factor. And he is 
entitled to the deep sympathy and admira¬ 
tion of this Nation. And that ^ la surely 
getting. 

And I would say to him **You should have 
your every demand fulfilled—but not now— 
not while there la an all-important No. l 
priority." 

But you. Lieutenant, have been asking all 
through this long letter, the 164 question, 
"Where does all this leave us guys out here 
In Korea?" And that Is what the Nation Is 
asking of President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson; and they are not able to answer. X 
say “not able,” not because of their unin¬ 
spiring personalities, but because of the 
grand stategy involved, because of the pos¬ 
sibility of giving away strategic information, 
because what they might say could be the 
very thing which would cause the KremUn 
to throw In the strategic reserves—and we 
simply are not ready to meet that even¬ 
tuality. 

I think I can list a few things for you that 
might help a little to answer that question; 

No. 1: The big conflict between Interna¬ 
tional democracy and the Communist Inter¬ 
national required that somewhere at some 
place we had to use physical strength to de¬ 
ter the Communist crusade (or Russian ter¬ 
ritorial expansion, if you choose). Stalin 
had decreed it. Korea was it. 

No. 2: The fate of the United Nations, the 
one positive good that came out of World 
War n In which 32.000,000 humans died— 
millions of them to win the peace—was 
hanging in the balance. Bad it not acted 
positively In June 1950, It would qmckly 
have gone the way of the League of Nations 
which had no police power; and Interna¬ 
tional democracy would have made a terrible 
capitulation before the Communist Inter¬ 
national. 

No. 8: The whole honor of this Nation was 
at stake. We had pledged our support to 
the embryonic democracy of Korea. The 
eyes of the various peoples, large and small, 
were fiercely focused upon Uncle Bam in June 
1960. And they are stui sO focused. Would 
this one-time self-centered, Irresponsible 
giant of the west who had becmne in re¬ 
cent years the epitome of all that nations 
aspired to—this arsenal of democracy, the 
one hope of mankind against an engulfing 
totalitarian tyranny—would the powerful 
United States of America act in the Interest 
of morality and Justice and freedom and, yes, 
even in its own long-range Interest? Or 
would be prove indeed to be Uncle Bhylock, 
a cowardly, money-mad, sbort-vlsloned ego¬ 
tist? The world got its answer-4ind it still 
has that answer. And you are giving that 
answer In person. 

Nq. 4 is a totq[h one, but you are big 
enough to take it. I hate to have to write it, 
lor in so doing I have to castigate my own 
American people as lacking in statesman¬ 
ship. It lies in a historical fact: This coim- 
try has to have its face physically slapped 
b^ore it will bound into unified action. 
Woodrow Wilson was a great leader but it 
took a series of Lwitaniaa to end the great 
debate of X914-17. F. D. R. eras a great leader 
but It took a Pearl Barber to end the great 
debate of 1989-41. The Korean war—the 
eaertfloes of you guys out there now—is the 
prerequisite face-slapping we have to have. 

MAasRAtZi's saAim sraATEoT nivAiz.B 

Has the great debate of 1946-61 come to a 
close? Yes, in fact it has, Mac. Not so de¬ 


cisively as those did in 1917 and 1941. The 
press is calling this MacArthur controversy 
the great debate: a month ago they were 
calling the four divisions to Europe the great 
debate: 8 years ago they were caUtog the 
North Atlantic Treaty controversy the great 
debate: and 8 years ago there was a great de¬ 
bate over the MarshaU plan. But every time 
our Congress, after givi^ us a scare, hM come 
through. But the big reason 1 say the great 
debate is over is because MarshaU’s grand 
strategy stiU prevails: Europe is still No. 1 
priority: we did act decisively last June; we 
have no intention of appeasing the Asiatic 
Reds and welshing on our moral obligation 
to the Koreans and other little democracies: 
we finally did bolster the wavering United 
Nations even though our a ction was left- 
handed; our face—your face—is being 
slapped; Truman finaUy did declare a state 
of emergency: Congress has voted huge ap¬ 
propriations and is going to vote some sixty 
billions more soon; the mUitary ranks are 
being filled as fast as materiel is being pro¬ 
vided for them; and while most of that ma¬ 
teriel is now going to you and replacements 
are on the way, we are moving into high gear 
on the production front. 

Given time—time you are helping to pro¬ 
vide in Korea—time provided by the Krem¬ 
lin's indecision In the face of our atomic 
power--^en time, we shall have manufac¬ 
tured the materiel for ourselves, for Europe, 
and for antl-Oommunists everywhere, even 
including the men on Formosa (whether un¬ 
der Chlang Kai-shek and his Kuomlntang or 
some Third Movement—Democracy. I hope). 

Let the Reds sing as loudly as they care, to 
their stirring strain, the Internationale: 

“ Tls the final conflict. 

Let each stand In his place. 

The International Party 
Shall be the human race." 

What you are doing—^you and your men— 
is in fact one grand reply; “Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth." 

Well, Mao, old boy, this has been a long 
epistle. I hope it hasn’t confused you still 
more. Maybe, if you are now pulled back 
for another few dasrs’ rest, you can find time 
to glance over this again. I’ve written at 
such length to you. a college graduate, be¬ 
cause I believe that you must require some 
academic reappraisal now and then against 
Which your personal courage is braced—not 
that you haven’t got aU the fortitude tradi¬ 
tional in Young America, plus pride in your 
world-famous flgbt*»g outfit. 

You know that mother and Claudine and 
kids, and your gallant little wife and precious 
baby are hoping and praying with me that 
that long-looked-for rotation gets you back 
to us the same old Mac we love—azul soon. 

Your fond old brother-in-law, 

Clantom. 


The CoBftitutieB hi Our Ezeryday Life 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. WILLIAM G.ST1GLER 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRBSENTATIVB3 

ThuraOay, May 10,1951 

Mr. snoLER. Bfr, Speaker, the 
American Legion ot my State held an 
oratorical contest for Negroes. Elnora 
Sanders, a student of the Manual Train. 
Ing High School, Muskogee, Okla., was 
the winner. 
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The subject of her oration was The 
Constitution in our Everyday Life. Be¬ 
lieving the oration worthy of perpetua¬ 
tion, I include it here as part of my 
remarks: 

Thb CoMsxmmoN w Otm Bvihday Lxrs 

One hundred and sixty-four years ago, 
there emerged an idea and an ideal, from 
the minds, the hearts, and the souls of great 
men. striving to establish an even greater 
nation. One hundred and sixty-four years 
ago on May 26, 1787. 66 men of great wisdom 
and prudence met In Philadelphia, Pa., and 
drew up the document upon which rests the 
government of this, the greatest naUon on 
earth today. 

These great men of foresight threw out the 
outmoded Articles of Confederation and 
started anew. They provided for a legisla¬ 
tive body to make the laws, a Judicial group 
to Interpret the laws, and an executive de¬ 
partment to enforce the laws—three distinct 
branches of government, all equal In power 
and all working together, yet, so planned that 
no one of them could gain supremacy over 
the others. 

These great men had faith and foresight. 
They had faith to believe that America and 
Its Constitution would stand. They had 
foresight to see that as America grew and 
changed. Its Constitution would have to be 
changed also. Thus, they provided that their 
charter might be amended. There ha'^'e been 
amendments to this Constitution—22 to 
be exact—and there has been great progress 
mad under this document. At the time our 
Constitution was written. America was a 
small nation with an area of only 850,000 
square miles; with a population of 3,600,000 
people. America stands today a giant Nation 
of 4,000,000 square miles, and 150,000,000 
people of all races, creeds, and colors, rich 
In e 'ery aspect by which a nation’s wealth 
can be measured. But, my friends, all this 
has not been easily accomplished. 

This great document has been tried and 
tested time and again—during periods of 
war. Inflationary periods and periods of de¬ 
pression, and has Inevitably remained the 
guiding beacon which has led us trium¬ 
phantly through each crisis. The War of 
1812 was one of the flrst tests of our Con¬ 
stitution. This war strengthened American 
Independence In the eyes of the world. Then 
there was the War Between the States, the 
outcome of which proved that this Gov¬ 
ernment. outlined by the Constitution, was 
far stronger than that of any one State. 
It made the United States an Indestructible 
union of Indestructible States. Later World 
War I, which was to have made the world 
safe for democracy, and of course World War 
II. Three times, since the War Between 
the States, we have demonstrated to the 
world that we are a united people and that 
there Is no North nor South, no Bast nor 
West, whenever freedom and our beloved 
land Is threatened by foreign forces. My 
friends. If these principles have proved them¬ 
selves sound during our many great crises, 
does It not seem logical that they should bo 
practiced In our dally life? 

At no time In our Nation’s history have we 
been so gravely challenged as we are today, 
to safeguard the principles of human free¬ 
dom that have made our Nation great. 

In a world that Is far from settled, where 
peace is a hope, but not yet a reality, we 
must understand anri renew our faith In our 
fundamental beliefs; make sure that In our 
dally living we do not adopt policies which 
violate these fundamental principles laid 
down to us in our constitution. What a 
much tetter place in which to live this land 
of ours yvmild be If these same principles 
were practiced In our dally contact with our 
fellow men: No North nor South, no Bast nor 
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West, but freedom and democracy f«r all. 
With unfaltering faith we look forward to 
the day when America’s progress will no 
longer be obstructed by racial and religious 
prejudice and Intolerance. 

C^r forefathers came to this country for 
social, economic, and religious freedom. 
They believed In life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness They believed In equality and 
justice of humanity. Those things came 
down to us from heaven and are Inherent 
In us from bii ‘:h. The framers of the Con¬ 
stitution realized these things and wove 
them Into the fabric of oiir Government. As 
the Preamble states: “We the people of the 
United States. In order to form a more per¬ 
fect union, establish Justice, Insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessing of liberty to oturselves and our pos¬ 
terity, do ordain and establish this Consti¬ 
tution for the United States of America.” 
The flower of American manhood has died 
In all parts of the world to uphold the Ideals 
of that Constitution. 

Upon us, the living, falls the sacred duty 
to preserve them In our everyday life. Let 
us keep faith with those American boys of 
all colors who gave their lives that those 
principles might live. They would tell us 
In the words of Lieutenant Colonel McGrae. 
who died In France during World War I. Ee 
said: 

“Take up our quarrel with the foe 
To you from falling hands we throw the 
torch; 

Be yuuiB to hold It high. 

If ye break faith with us who die. 

We shall not sleep, though popples grew 
In Flanders Field.” 

Let us, In otir everyday living and dealings 
with our fellow man. be able to give those 
heroes “The American’s Answer” In the words 
of Rev. R. W. Llllard, who said: 

“Fear not that ye have died for naught. 

The torch he threw to us we caught. 

Ten million hands will hold It high. 

And freedom’s light shall never die. 

We've learned the lesson that ye taught. 

In Flanders Field.” 

America stands today In dire need of men 
with dogged determinations who have cour¬ 
age to uphold those glorious Ideals of our 
revered Constitution. 

Democracy is not a completed thing. The 
key to democracy Is the persistent struggle 
to keep alive this Idea of freedom and Jus¬ 
tice, to uphold It and to expand It against 
every force which would seek to destroy or 
restrict It. That struggle has never ended, 
each rising generation of Americans must 
protect the hard-won gains of the past. We 
must also move forward by making freedom 
and Justice vital realities In our every-day 
life. If America Is to Indoctrinate the rest 
of the world with democracy, it Is only logi¬ 
cal for America to indoctrinate Itself flrst. 
Democracy must mean equal employment 
opportunities; opportunities to learn and use 
technical skills and to advance according to 
the mastery of them. Democracy must mean 
equal educational opportunities; It must 
mean Justice In the courts of the land. 
Democracy must mean simply the oppor¬ 
tunity for all Americans to share to the full 
extent of their capacities In the defense of 
America In war, and In the development of 
America In peace. 

All of this can be accomplished only, if the 
mandates of our Constitution are enforced. 

For it provides as now written, every guar¬ 
anty of liberty and freedom and of civil rights 
that any American eould desire. 

American democracy must not be debased, 
ridiculed, ard laughed to scorn in derision 
by the rest of the world. This Nation, “con¬ 


ceived *n liberty,” must rid Itself of those in¬ 
famous practices which are such blatant 
blemishes on our constitutional concepts of 
liberty. 

The American Constitution Is our heritage. 
It Is ours to keep Its spirit alive, to put teeth 
Into Its mandates, to uphold Its Ideals dally 
In our attitudes and all our nets; in all our 
contacts with our fellow men of all colors- 
all creeds: In the very thoughts we think. 
In the very sentiments we express, and In 
the very air we breathe. It Is ours to 
cherish—ours to defend—ours to preserve In 
our everyday lives—the Constitution of the 
United States of America. 


Threat to Our Free Pres t in Today’i World 


EXTEN3ION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. BLAIR MOODY 

or MlcatCAN 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10. 1952 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a remark¬ 
able address on the threat to our free 
press in today’s world, delivered by 
Columnist Marquis Childs, at the Uni¬ 
versity of Missouri. Columbia, Mo., on 
May 4, last. 

There being no oblectlon, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

You have honored me In asking me to 
speak on this occasion which In the long 
tradition of the School of Journalism has 
come to have such great significance. I know 
that In the past It has customarily been an 
occasion when you have fittingly marked 
the achievements of American Journalism. 
For these achievements the school and Dean 
Mott and his predecessors and the men as¬ 
sociated with him may take no small credit. 
With their dedication to the highest Ideals 
of Journalism they have contributed much. 

But with your permission this evening, I 
shall make my assignment rather a different 
one than counting the triumphs of the free 
press In America today. The time has come 
when we must examine the base on which 
all the achievements and the triumphs of a 
free press Inevitably rest. That base Is the 
right of Independent opinion for a news¬ 
paper, for an editor, and, yes, for the Indi¬ 
vidual In our society who elects to stand 
alone. 

That is at the heart of the concept of a 
free press. It Is no stronger and no weaker 
than that right. And when It begins to go, 
when the views of the lowliest Individual 
are suppressed or when he Is silenced by 
Intimidation, then all is in danger. If there 
is one thing we should have learned In the 
recent past, it la that freedom cannot be de¬ 
nied to some and preserved for others. Even 
the most powerful newspaper cannot save 
itself by merely acquiescing In the power of 
the suppressor. 

The reaction of the United States to the 
death of La Prensa has been a healthy one. 
The death of that newspaper was like a light¬ 
ning flash revealing that the sky over this 
hemisphere, too, was darkened by the men¬ 
ace to freedom that has spread so far across 
Europe and Asia. There has come the reall- 
katlon and the bell that tolled for La Prensa 
conveyed a deep and solemn warning for all 
of us. In John Donne’s phrace, ’’Never ask 
for whom the tell tolls, It tolls fur thee.” 
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La Prensa was a great and free newspaper. 
Its destruction at the hands of the dictator. 
Juan Peron, diminishes by that much the 
heritage of freedom of all of us. 

But, If I may say so, there was In some 
of the comment on the extinction of this 
great Argentine newspaper, the assumption 
that this was an Isolated event; that this 
was the evil consequence of the wrong-do¬ 
ing of one man; an unhappy accident in a 
world otherwise virtuous. 1 think if we ex¬ 
amine honestly the phenomena of La Pren- 
sa. we shall find that this Is not in fact 
true. We shall find that it Is part of an 
ominous pattern that goes a considerable 
way back into the past and that has now 
extended to this part of the world which 
had Its origins In a desire to escape the 
tyrannies of the post and to build a new 
society dedicated to freedom. 

It was In August of 1914 that Lord Ed¬ 
ward Grey made that fatefully symbolic re¬ 
mark about the lights going out everywhere. 
Lord Grey was looking out of the windows 
of 10 Downing Street as London slowly dark¬ 
ened under the shadow of war; a shadow 
that was to grow deeper and darker even In 
the Intervals when the illusion of peace 
lulled most of mankind. 

We cannot deny here tonight as we look 
back that the light of freedom as reflected 
In the free press has grown steadily and con¬ 
sistently dimmer. Even In Russia before 
1917 there were periods when sections of 
the press enjoyed freedom of a kind. And 
the control of that simpler and less efficient 
absolutism of the Czars often tolerated 
opinion that was comparatively independent 
of the Interests of the state. Ironically 
enough It was through these small chinks 
that the conspirators were helped. In part 
at least, In plotting the downfall of that 
autocracy. These plotters brought Into be¬ 
ing a far more terrible and ruthless and ef¬ 
ficient absolutism which, as we know so well 
today, compels every human expression to 
serve slavishly and totally the apparatus of 
tyranny. 

We who have lived under the all too easy 
conviction coming out of the nineteenth 
century of Inevitable progress extending to 
Infinity through free research and free sci¬ 
ence can hardly conceive the extent to which 
the denial of these freedoms has gone. In 
Russia the tyranny blankets not merely 
genetics and biochemistry but music criti¬ 
cism, music Itself, literature, philosophy. 
The totality of the human spirit has been 
bound to the wheel of Soviet communism 
In a kind of slavery hitherto undreamed of. 

All this has been made painfully and 
frighteningly obvious In recent years, What 
has not been so obvious are the losses suf¬ 
fered on our side of the Iron curtain. We 
mourned La Prensa, but I wonder If we re¬ 
member the Frankfurter Zeltung. That too 
was a great and free newspaper. It. too, was 
murdered by a dictator far more savage and 
ruthless than the bumbling Peron. 

There have been a whole series of such 
murders In our time. That Is the pattern. 
It is a spreading darkness and while it may 
not yet be darkness at noon we can hardly 
afford any illusions here In the United States 
about what o'clock It is. For we are not 
Immune from this spreading paralysis. 

The potential threat to the freedom of 
the press at home Is very real. And that Is 
above all what I want to talk about tonight. 
The threat that we confront may not seem 
to be In the same ominous pattern that has 
now spread to the Western Hemisphere. But 
what we should remember is that murder 
is the final stage and we can see here at 
home the hatreds, frustrations, conflicts, 
and confusions that may lead to murder. 

The threat to the freedom of our press 
seems to me to fall into three separate de¬ 


partments. First, there is the Insidious and 
pervasive threat of inflation which has al¬ 
ready out so deeply into the economic base 
on which the press rests. It is not alone 
the press but all of our free Institutions 
which may be undermined If the Inflation¬ 
ary trend continues unchecked. 

Here again history Is useful In providing 
a dire warning. Germany's runaway Infla¬ 
tion, wiping out the middle class, prepared 
the way for Hitler and the Nazis. A great 
artist. Thomas Mann. In a long short story 
called “Disorder and Early Sorrow'* has 
shown as only an artist can show how the 
very foundations of stable existence were 
taken to pieces. 

But the pressure of inflation In the field 
of politics and morals is shown with special 
sharpness In connection with the press. 
The squeeze of rapidly rising costs is being 
felt particularly by what are sometimes 
called marginal newspapers. More often 
than not, these are the newspapers that 
occasionally express unorthodox or unpopu¬ 
lar views. They are the newspapers which 
may at times support unpopular political 
candidates. They may occasionally oppose 
powerful vested Interests in the community 
or In the Nation. If too many of these mar¬ 
ginal newspapers are forced out of existence, 
and we have seen that happen in this coun¬ 
try In recent years for a variety of reasons, 
then we shall come that much closer to a 
conformist press; we shall come that much 
closer to a monolithic press resembling in 
some degree at least the monolithic press 
that we loathe in totalitarian Russia. The 
competition of Ideas in a free market will 
be narrowed by that much greater a margin. 
The whole sense of representation of vary¬ 
ing and conflicting views, which is one of 
the responsibilities of the press, will have 
been dwarfed. 

There are other ways, of course. In which 
inflationary pressures work toward a narrow¬ 
ing conformism. Survival may be at the cost 
of surrender; stirrendering, that Is, Inde¬ 
pendence of opinion In conformity with the 
fears, the desires, the prejudices, of one 
minority group or another. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
admit that we can see such forces at work 
today. There are individual newspapers that 
resist them and I do not need to name them 
to this audience. But there are other In¬ 
stances In which the pressure has been too 
great. 

It should not be forgotten that the method 
used for the final destruction of La Prensa 
was the unreasonable and arbitrary demand 
of a labor union, a labor union entirely sub¬ 
verted to the purposes of a dictator. Here, 
too. Is an ominous pattern. A press that suc¬ 
cumbs to an oligarchy of labor or an oli¬ 
garchy of industry is no longer a free press. 

Let me add, at the risk of repeating what 
I have said before, that I am not here talk¬ 
ing about the virtues of a particular point 
of view, "liberal,’’ “conservative,’’ or what¬ 
ever. I am talking about a variety of opin¬ 
ion and its representation In the free press 
of America. I found myself rarely In agree¬ 
ment''with the New York Bun which ex¬ 
pressed the extreme conservative point of 
view. Yet when it went under, its loss was 
a loss to each and to all of us. As it was 
put at the time, a voice in the chorus had 
gone and therefore the chorus was thinner 
and weaker. 

The second form that the threat to a free 
press takes in this country is more dlfflcult 
to define and more dlfflcult to discuss. 
Broadly it nmy be designated the political 
threat as compared to the economic threat. 
In concrete form, this threat has found com¬ 
paratively little direct expression. Yet never¬ 
theless there are signs beneath the surface 
that its potentiality is greater than most of 
tie have realized. 


Certain direct political attacks on the free¬ 
dom of the press—on newspapers and on in¬ 
dividuals in such a way as to show that the 
attack was in reality aimed at the concept 
of free.'jm Itself—‘indicate the direction In 
which this danger lies. 

• • • • * 

This is an attitude that you are either 
for us or against us and If you are against 
us, then we do not believe In your right to 
survive. If this does Indeed become a wide¬ 
spread attitude of politicians in this country 
the free press Is gravely threatened. For it 
is directly contrary to the right of Independ¬ 
ent opinion. 

There It another attitude current among 
politicians which Is also unhealthy from the 
point of view of a free and Independent press. 
That Is the feeling that their views are not 
given fair representation In the metropolitan 
press. This, too, is an ancient complaint. 
But It seems to me to have taken a new and 
somewhat more active form. 

Since the election in November of 1950, 
I have heard politicians from several States 
speak bitterly of what they call a “paper cur¬ 
tain.’’ Their complaint Is directed not at 
the editorial page but at the news columns 
of the newspaper. They maintain that they 
could get no expression whatsoever of their 
views, or scarcely any expression, Into the 
news columns. By contrast favored candi¬ 
dates were treated with such generosity that 
their every word and every publicity release 
foxmd space In one form or another. One 
candidate told me that he had counted 27 
references to his opponent in one edition of 
a large metropolitan newspaper which did 
not refer to him In any way even though he 
was then actively campaigning for offlce. 

Now I have not Investigated these reports. 
They may reflect merely the dlsgruntlement 
and rancor of politicians. But If there Is any 
real truth In them, then the press is In some 
instances failing In Its function of giving 
fair representation to major political and so¬ 
cial groups In the community. And Insofar 
as It falls In this function, the way Is opened 
for political reprisals. 

The politician who has grounds for believ¬ 
ing that a “paper curtain’’ was pulled down 
on him will think In terms of revenge. Or in 
any event he will scarcely be an eager de¬ 
fender of the rights of a free press. If such 
resentments grow and are multiplied, the 
ground Is prepared psychologically for radical 
action that can undermine the relationship 
between the estates. After all, the fourth 
estate must exist In balance with the other 
three estates, each In terma of its own pow¬ 
ers and responsibilities. 

I do not believe that these are Imaginary 
fears. In my opinion, they go to the root 
of the relationship of freedom on the one 
hand and responsibility on the other hand; 
between the privileges enjoyed by the press 
and the service to society which is Inherent 
in the very nature of the franchise It enjoys. 

This brings me to what I believe to be the 
third great threat to the existence of a free 
and Independent press. It might be called 
the threat from within. It Is the threat Im¬ 
plied In the Irresponsibility of a section of 
the press. Fortimately, this is a small sec¬ 
tion of the press, although from its vocifer¬ 
ousness one would sometimes assume that It 
Is larger than It actually Is. 

This irresponsibility takes many forms. 
News is deliberately falsified, distorted, and 
suppressed. Irresponsible emphasis Is given 
in exaggerated headlines to crimes of vio¬ 
lence. No effort Is made to give representa¬ 
tion to varying views In the community. 
Under editing that Is technically skillful, 
and even brilliant, some such newspapers 
present a monolithic front not unlike the 
face that Pravda and Izvestla present to the 
world from their privileged sanctuary In 
Moscow. 
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Fartwwtcly, «■ i ban mu, auob im. 
spoiuilblUtsr ii Umltod to a comparatlvoly 
few newepapere. But I beUeva that in their 
arrogaxue aud in their dlaregard lor the 
broader Intereeta of community and na« 
tion, they do great harm. They tend to feed 
a popular prejudice that newapaper control 
and ownerahlp are beyond the restraints that 
apply to ordinary Institutions and ordinary 
citizens. It contributes to what one hears 
from time to time about such newspapers to 
the effect that. "Oh, you oan‘t believe what 
you see In the paper. It prints only what X 
or Y or Z wants it to print." 

If we are candid we must admit that such 
prejudices are not uncommon. That kind 
of prejudice can grow. It can corrode the 
position In popular esteem of the responsible 
as well as the Irresponsible press. 

No Institution wielding as great power as 
the American press wields can long exist if 
It does not accept responsibility at least 
somewhat commensurate with its power. It 
was popular at one time to point to the fact 
that 80 percent or more of all newspapers 
opposed the reelectlon of Franklin Roosevelt 
In several of his campaigns, and yet, in spite 
of that opposition, Roosevelt was elected to 
an unprecedented fourth term In the White 
Rouse. From this It was deduced that the 
press of America had no power. This seemed 
to me then, as It seems to me now. to have 
been specious reasoning. Roosevelt was a 
unique phenomena In American politics. 

All rules went overboard where he was con¬ 
cerned. 

The American press does have a very great 
power. To be sure that that power la used 
wisely and that It Is not dissipated In a time 
of grave crisis when all our values seem to 
bo crumbling away, It Is In my opinion neces¬ 
sary ^or the press as a whole to take definite 
and positive steps for Its own self-preserva¬ 
tion. Let me say frankly that, In my opinion. 

If It does not do so, then we may see the 
freedom of an Independent press abridged or 
submerged here In the United States as It 
has been abridged and destroyed elsewhere. 

1 would like to talk in closing about three 
Helds in which It seems to me most Important 
for constructive action. 

First, I believe that some sort of group 
action will be necessary If the press Is to 
stand up to the political threats and Intimi¬ 
dations that seem certain to grow. The 
moment that a politician sets out to destroy 
an Independent newspaper, that should be 
the signal for a collective response from the 
press In America. That response should be 
overwhelming and forceful not alone on the 
defensive but also In the offensive. It should 
be made perfectly clear to the public, not In 
one community or In one State but In the 
Nation, that a threat to the freedom of all 
Is intended. That has long been the way of 
the dictator—^to single out Individuals to be 
struck down alone. The example of the in¬ 
dividual destroyed Intimidates others into 
caution. In this way a chain reaction Is 
started that means the death of freedom. 

In my opinion, some form of group 
solidarity will be necessary to protect the 
independence not alone of Individual news¬ 
papers but of individual newspapermen and 
women. There must be ever present vigilance 
to detect the signs of oreej^g paralysis In 
threat and reprisal. The press association 
reporter is told by the politician that he will 
find a way to link him to communlsmf that 
he will report him to his superiors; that he 
will get his Job. So the news report that 
goes out across the Nation is softened and 
modified. And the picture of the predatory 
poUticlan is not put In Its proper perspec¬ 
tive. That is hai^nlng today. If it is not 
apprehended and resisted by the American 
press banded together to protect and pre¬ 
serve freedom, freedom may be lost, If not 
by direct assault then by attrition. 

Secondly, it seems to me that some sort 
of group action Is necessary to meet the 
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economic threat to at least a part of the 
press. Sources of newsprint are being ab- 
wrbed and monopolised by the more power¬ 
ful economic units. An independent news¬ 
paper suddenly finds that one-third or one- 
half of its supply has been arbltrarUy out 
off by the acquisition of the mill that had 
been a source of newsprint. If this process 
continues unchecked, we shall see a still 
further reduction in the number of news¬ 
papers and therefore, also. In the variety of 
viewpoints given expression. Whether any 
sort of group action can help to Insure a 
more equitable distribution of the available 
supply Of newsprint, I do not presume to 
say. But obviously if the inequities grow 
and continue, then the result is not merely 
a blow to Indlvldtuil newspapers, but to the 
institution of the press as well. 

This matter of the availability of news- 
print Is, of course, only one of the economic 
problems which confront all newspapers and 
particularly those pkpers that are less pros¬ 
perous than some. The vise of ever-rising 
fixed costs Is working serious harm on the 
press today. It Is Impossible to see where 
the pressures will stop. But surely one could 
hope for added strength in meeting these 
pressures from cooperative action by the 
press Itself. 

A third field In which it seenu to me es¬ 
sential for some kind of group action raises 
even more difficult and delicate problems. 
For -nany years we have heard discussion of 
codes of ethics and standards of conduct 
for newspapers and newspapermen. From 
time to time these have embodied the finest 
ideals of both the Journalist and teacher of 
Journalism. But they have remained In the 
realm of the Ideal. Any effort to enforce 
such standards has always seemed to en¬ 
croach on the fundamental concept of free¬ 
dom of expression and the right of Independ¬ 
ent opinion. Perhaps this must always re¬ 
main a matter for idealistic hope rather than 
for day to day practice. Yet so long as a sec¬ 
tion of the press Is conspicuously and fla¬ 
grantly Irresponsible, to that degree will there 
be a grave and obvious weakness opening the 
way to reprisals directed against all the 
press by the enemies of freedom. 

I have said little about the direct en¬ 
croachments of Government on freedom of 
the press. That is not because these en¬ 
croachments are not very real but because 
the press Itself seems so thoroughly alert to 
this danger. It was emphasized In the recent 
meetings of both the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors and the American News¬ 
paper Publishers Association. I have chosen 
to speak of other dangers that constitute at 
least as great a threat. In my opinion, not 
Just to one section of the press or to a few 
newspapers, but to the institution Itself. 

To ignore the weaknesses that exist today, 
to pretend that freedom is license, to prefer 
anarchy over reasonable self-restraint, Is to 
invite disaster. The role of Cassandra Is not 
a happy one and I apologize to you for It. 
But I have tried to speak tonight out of a 
deep and heartfelt concern for an institu¬ 
tion that has been ofic of the great bulwarks 
of free thought in America. It Is Incon¬ 
ceivable to me that free thought could con¬ 
tinue to exist If this institution were to be 
undermined or destroyed. That Is why I 
want to say once again that It seems to me 
we dare not Ignore the present threat to 
this Institution that we here tonight love. 

I do not presume to know whether the 
press Is today organized to carry out or to 
begin to carry out some of the steps which 
seem to me necessary to self-preservation. 
There are great and Important organizations 
of newspaper publishers and newspaper ed¬ 
itors. Perhaps within this framework, the 
requisite responsibility, the vital obligation, 
may be vested. But I say to you most ear¬ 
nestly that merely to l^ore the ffigns of 
threat and intimidation, of decline and de¬ 
cay. is to Ignore a peril that I believe to be 
both Imminent and deadly. 
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EXrSiNSION OP REHABKS 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

or MXBSZSSIPPX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I Include the following sermon 
deUvered by R. W. Jablonowskl, Jr., min¬ 
ister, St. Stephen Presbyterian Church, 
Port Worth, Tex., on AprU 16,1961: 
Caksab Has Oonx Mad 

In discussing the attitude which Christian 
people should bear toward their rulers, St. 
Paul admonished; “Render therefore to all 
men their dues. Tribute to whom tribute Is 
due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear; honor to whom honor.” * 

That this has always been the custom In 
Presbyterianism no one can deny. In ob¬ 
serving the belief that the separation of 
church and state is our time-honored wny 
of life and should be preserved for the wel¬ 
fare of both these Institutions. Presbyterian 
ministers learn early that their calling is 
to preach the Gospel from the pulpit, and 
to leave matters political alone. This does 
not mean that the Individual Christian has 
no obligation to take his religious belief Into 
the political arena, It rather means that he 
must use his religious conscience and knowl¬ 
edge in the exercise of the political franchise 
which Is his as a citizen. 

But the Church cannot afford to remain 
silent forever. There comes a time In the 
life of a nation when it Is necessary to say 
with the poet: “There Is a tide In the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune: omitted, all the voyage of their 
life is bound In shallows and miseries."» in 
the sixteenth century, when it seemed that 
all progress in Scotland was destined to be 
lost in the various schemes and manipula¬ 
tions and crimes of Mary Stuart, John Knox 
did not hesitate to stand In the pulpit of St. 
Giles’ and sound the warning to a confused 
and uncertain people, and throughout that 
long and historical controversy the nation 
reverberated with the voice of the Church 
speaking out against wrong and corruption 
in high places and low In the government. 
So must It be with the Church In our day. 

Last Wednesday, and even Thursday, 
people seemed to be living In a state of sus¬ 
pended animation; existing in a state of 
mental shock. Something had happened 
which could not possibly occur. A man 
whose greatest success has been In ma¬ 
chined politics—but whose success In that 
field has brought him the highest honor 
which this Nation can bestow, even though 
he is without question the most diminutive 
In presidential stature ever to occupy that 
exalted position—that man had sacrificed 
the greatest living American military com¬ 
mander to administrative spleen and stupid¬ 
ity. Those who could find voice to speak 
would say In despairing tone: “What can wo 
do about It?" “Isn’t there something we 
can do?" Somehow, there was little at the 
moment anyone could do. ’The man who 
had acted was completely within his legal 
rights, he violated no known statute, he had 
acted entirely In a constitutional capacity by 
removing from his position of command a 
general who refused to carry out orders to 
cease expressing opinions at variance with 
those held in Washington. The general was 
determined to act in what he considered 
the best Interests of hir country, regardless 
of the personal consequences involved, a 

* Romans 13: 7. 

‘Julius Caesar, act IV, scene 8. 
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proven statesman and administrator who 
had forgotten more knowledge about the 
area In which he was working that most peo* 
pie would ever know. 

Judgment, thou art fled to brutish 
beasts, and men have lost their reason."* 

But. really, the American people ha\e no 
cause for shock, or surprise, or alarm. No 
new pattern has been set by the action of 
this week. For a number of months, now, 
the basic blueprint has been in complete 
evidence: A government of passion, of in* 
temperance, of Instability and irresponsi¬ 
bility has wended its way through shoals that 
have wrecked many a lesser ship. For month 
after month, as the garbage of corrupt ad¬ 
ministration has been slowly brought to the 
outer air, people have laughed or lamented, 
denounced or evaded, condoned or lied. 
This paralysis of governmental morality 
which has gripped the Nation is a stench in . 
the nostrils of right-thinking people, utterly 
repugnant to Christian men and women. 

No one can say where it all began. Mink 
coats for White Bouse secretaries, deep-freeze 
units for presidential aides; 6 percenters; 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans 
to bankrupt corporations on the urging of 
presidential secretaries; the disgraceful epi¬ 
sode of the Australasian immigrant and 
Barry Vaughan, who, I am ashamed to say, 
is an ordained Presbirterlan elder; domina¬ 
tion of politics across the land by gambling 
Interests gnawing at the vitals of the Nation 
in Miami, in New Orleans, in Los Angeles, in 
Chicago, in Cleveland, in New York—yes, and 
In Fort Worth: vile, vitriolic letters on White 
Bouse stationery and in presidential hand¬ 
writing directed to people who have exer¬ 
cised constitutional rights in expressing an 
opinion: epithets worthy of a roughneck 
hurled in all directions against critics. But 
these are only symptoms of the disease. They 
only throw spots of light in the darkness 
which has settled over the land to corrupt, 
to corrode, to coerce the moral fiber of a 
great Nation. 

"But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
have stood against the world; now lies he 
there, and none so poor to do him rever¬ 
ence." * 

Internationally, we are only beginning to 
reap the harvest which we have sown. 
Barken back if you will to the last days 
of Israel, a once-proud nation with all the 
world paying tribute at the feet of Its rulers, 
those last days in which it was felt that any 
kind of alliance was Justified in order to 
preserve its way of life. Israel made an alli¬ 
ance with Assyria, forgetting God in the 
Interests of materialism and a vague, shad¬ 
owy, imeasy peace—and an intercharge of 
ideas began to take place between the two 
nations. Imported into Israel were strange 
Individuals who began to speak knowingly 
of the might of Assyria and the benefits 
which might be derived from the whole world 
being placed under her rule; new methods 
of dealing with their fellow Jews were 
adopted by Israel's people, contrary to the 
way they had done things since the days of 
Moses; their Lord God Jehovah was forgotten 
in the rush to the newer and more exciting 
Assyrian gods and goddesses: and even a few 
Jews were found in high places who would 
push the cause of Assyria to the detriment 
of the national interests of Israel. Bre many 
years had passed. Israel had been laid waste 
by the conquering Assyrian armies under 
Sennacherib, help^ not a little by those 
same Jews who had been fostering the cause 
of Assyria in the councils of the government. 

Our leaders felt that way, too, In fighting . 
the Axis in World War n, so we spent many 
hours of radio time and many coluxnns of . 
Journalistic lines informing the American 
people of the wonderful allies which we had 
acquired and the then President of the . 
United States even told us that religious free- 


* Ibid., act m, scene 2. 
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dom really existed in Rxissia. The tragic 
results of that alliance are only too evident 
to men and women who have sons and 
brothers and friends in Korea. Now, in the 
great global conflict with the communism 
we fostered—and foster It we did; at Yalta 
we gave to Stalin territories in Asia which 
did not even belong to us to give, and rights 
of occupation over peoples who have been 
enslaved in the toils of the very communism 
we seek today to eradicate—now. we seek 
other allies. We appease Peron in Argentina, 
as evil a regime in the suppression of its 
people as Mussolini ever established. We woo 
Franco in Spain, the worst example of a 
clerical, reactionary dictatorship. These 
coimtries now receive the aid which the 
United States doles out to all whom it calls 
its allies In these dairs of peril, on the rather 
flimsy groxmd that any aid we can obtain in 
fighting Soviet Russia is Justified. Now we 
are acting on the long-discredited principle, 
at least from the Christian point of view 
that "the end Justifies the means." Bow long 
will it take for men to learn that wrong 
means always leads to a wrong end? 

We seem to be traveling down the road to 
appeasement. We are told that the removal 
of Douglas MacArthur was to prevent world 
war in. There are some things worse than 
war, some things less preferable than death. 
Somehow, it Is inconceivable that any man 
would still believe in 1951 that it is possible 
to make a real peace with the Communists, 
who has no intention of abiding by a treaty 
any longer than that treaty can serve his ne¬ 
farious ends. It is certainly an admission of 
mental retrogression when we consider the 
China of Mao Tse-tung preferable to the 
China of Chlang Kai-shek, especially when 
any school child now knows that Mao’s 
Communists no more represent the people of 
China than did the corrupt ofDcials of 
Chlang’s Kuomintang. Personally. I would 
much prefer to trust Chlang who professes 
Jesus Christ as Lord than a Mao whose god 
is Stalin. 

Rather than live in a world half slave and 
half free, this speaker’s choice is war. Rather 
than live under communism, this speaker’s 
choice is death. Let me hasten to say that 
I do not believe for one moment that the. 
principles of communism can ever triumph 
in a world that is ruled by Almighty God, 
but that is no guaranty that the United 
States of America will be the instrument of 
God to eradicate that system which denies 
God. God's nation has to abide by God’s 
principles. God’s people must be dedicated 
to the accomplishment of building His King¬ 
dom through the church, as He has com¬ 
manded. To avert world war in is not to 
achieve the Kingdom of God, nor will it bring 
even the achievement of a political Utopia. 

"Ye gods, it doth amaze me, a man of such 
feeble temper should so get the start of the 
majestic world and bear the palm alone. 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
that he has grown so great?" * 

The controversy, however, is not between a 
general and a President, even though this be 
the immediate iraue. This administration 
has' proved itself to be incompetent, impo¬ 
tent, inept, and insensible to the high de¬ 
mands of the ofllces entrusted to them by 
the people. One cannot long condone ac- 
.tions which protect the official family at the 
expense of national rlghteoiuness, nor the 
making of appointments with little thought 
as to the competence of the appointees to 
handle the position, but thinking only of the 
political consequences involved. But, as the 
administration’s actions symbolize the lack 
of its qualifications, so the administration 
symbolizes the lack on the part of the peo¬ 
ple of the United States to claim anything 
at the hands of a righteous God. 

Under our system, the administration Is 
not Caesar—the citizens are. To them be- 

* Ibid., act I, scene 2. 


longs the ultimate franchise, and they choose 
the government they want at the polls. 

All our disgust and revulsion in these days 
can be traced back to ourselves, simply be¬ 
cause we have been Indifferent, we have been 
careless, we have cherished tradition at the 
expense of right, we have been content to 
Ignore a lack Of public morality so long as 
we were not immediately concerned, we have 
talked one way and voted another, we have 
failed to Insist upon the maintenance of 
the standards which brought \is to our pres¬ 
ent powerful position in the affairs of men. 
Could the proven corruption in New York 
under the administration of william O’Dwyer, 
now the ambassador of the national admin¬ 
istration to Mexico, have existed without the 
vote of the people putting him in office? 
Could the present corruption exist in Wash¬ 
ington had not the people approved the re¬ 
turn of Jackson County. Mo., political hacks 
to power in 1948? Could the pretont corrup¬ 
tion exist in Tarrant County, Tex., had the 
people demanded good, clean, honest, effi¬ 
cient. and progressive government from its 
county and city officials? 

We cannot expect to have deals on all 
sides in local affairs and not have those same 
tactics which have worked so well on a local 
basis transferred to higher councils of gov¬ 
ernment. especially when we elect to higher 
office men who have been trained in that 
sort of political thinking. We have only our¬ 
selves to blame. 

Now, back to the questions everyone was 
asking Wednesday and Thursday. "What can 
we do about it?" "Isn't there something we 
can do?” The answer is a ringing and posi¬ 
tive affirmative—^not to < do anything for 
Douglas MacArthur. That is not necessary. 
The position of Douglas MacArthur in his¬ 
tory is secure. This question will have to be 
asked in return: "Are you willing to pay the 
price of good government?" If you are a 
Christian, your answer must be: "Yes." 
How, then? 

First, this situation demands prayer- 
prayer of confession, of penitence, asking 
God to forgive us oiu: selfishness, our short¬ 
sightedness, our waywardness, our greed— 
prayer for guidance in this hour, asking God 
to lead those of us who exercise the political 
franchise to use the minds which Be has 
given us to decide between principles and 
political parties, between statesmen and po¬ 
litical tlmesavers, between right and wrong, 
and, once the decision is made for political 
righteousness, to maintain that direction re¬ 
gardless Of the wind which may blow from 
popular opinion. 

Second, this situation demands action- 
positive. constructive thinking; honest and 
Intelligent opposition to the cancer that is 
eating away at our body politic in the court¬ 
house and in the Nation's Capital; renuncia¬ 
tion of the very human tendency to get our 
share of the largess of public moneys being 
wasted on every hand; refusal to accept any 
compromise with the forces of darkness rep¬ 
resented in international, atheistic commu¬ 
nism no matter where it rears its head, rec¬ 
ognizing that global conflict may come as a 
result, but wisely acknowledging that de¬ 
struction is the ultimate aim of the Politburo 
if necessary to achieve its ends; demanding 
proper use of public offices and Insisting 
upon honest men to occupy them, never ac¬ 
ceding for a moment to the pagan belief 
that "every man has his price.'^ 

Third, this situation demands a return 
of the individual to God and to the things 
of God—^for, after all, the Nation’s morality 
is the sum of the morality of its citizens. 
When we renounce individual greed, na¬ 
tional greed will disappear. When we put 
personality above personal gain, the Nation 
will also. When we stop abusing principles 
for some Immediate, practical goal. It will 
disappear also on the national level. When 
we really believe in the teachings of our Lord 
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jgguf Ohrlcfe eoneeratlng personal dally living, 
as the church always has taught thein-~ 
and Mt on those teachlnga—the Nation then 
can claim the blessing of Qod. 

Xn this darkest and most despmte hour 
of her history, America needs you—you. with 
your prayers, your actions for righteousness, 
your Individual return to Ood and the things 
of Qod. Ood can save America. God can 
save Arnenca through you. 


Progna of EeoMmk Preparatioii 
SXTXNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. (XORGE A. SMATHERS 

OV KiOaSDA 

XN TBB SENATE OF THE UNTIED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 1 aAk 
nnanlmouB consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
delivered on April 27 by Defense Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson. In my hum¬ 
ble opinion, this is an address worthy of 
the close attention of every Member of 
Congress, for it outUnps clearly and con¬ 
cisely this Nation*s program of economic 
preparation. He sets out clearly the ne¬ 
cessity for belt tightening on the part 
of the American people, the necessity for 
a flght on inflation, and then 

he shows the answer to efforts which are 
being made by us and the other free 
nations of the world, when he states that 
1953 this Nation can be so strong that 
no other nation in the world would dare 
to either attack us or continue impe¬ 
rialistic aggressions. 

In my opinion, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
Is rendering magntflcent patriotic serv¬ 
ice to this Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 27,1961] 
Text or WiLSON'e Dirawsi Puu to tkb 

Piovui Thsougu tbs Pubs or the 

NAnow 

(Following is the text of an addrem de- 
llvered by Charles B. Wilson. Defense Mo- 
bUlEatlon Director, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel last night at the annual dinner of the 
Bureau of Advertising of the Amertcan News¬ 
paper Publishers Association:.) 

Z am particularly glad to address this dis- 
tingulst^ audience because the burdens of 
my Job are related to the burdens of yours. 
This Is not Just a case of misery loving com¬ 
pany. 

I have been charged by the President of 
the united States to mobUiae the Nation's 
economy. But It cannot be done without 
the support of public opinion, which Is large¬ 
ly formed by the free press. Therefore, your 
Job Is far more basic than mine. 

in the past few years, you have printed 
aainiooB of words laying down the premise 
for the mobillaatlon program that now lies 
befou us. That premise is that the free 
wofid is in mortal danger, but that it is stiu 
paddle to save it. 

H the people were not convinced of that. 
It would be impossible for Congress to vote 
the vast sums now being spent to avert that 
dantart It would be Impcmible to reorgan- 
me oisr industrtal planta. to conserve soacoe 
BssAsIs, to sstibUsh wage and prloe oon- 
to place resMtlons upon credit, and to 
do all the other things necessary to safe¬ 
guard ow coimtry and the free world in 


general from the deadly menace that now 
confronts It. 

With the support of public opinion, as 
marshaled by the press, we are off to a good 
start. But the moblUEation Job cannot be 
omnpleted unless such support is continu¬ 
es. If the enemy had attacked in New York 
Instead of Korea, there would be no problem. 
The trouble la that people’s 
are sharpened only by the Immediacy of 
danger and too often only by brutal disaster. 
It is our Job—yours and mine—to keep our 
people convinced that the only way to keep 
disaster away from our shores Is to build 
America's might. 

This is not an easy thing to do. When the 
effects of mobilisation are brou^t home to 
the average cltlxen In terms of the price of 
eggs, or the amount of take-home pay, he 
is likely to wonder why world affairs should 
Invade the privacy of his own life. 

The fact is the relationship Is an inti¬ 
mate one and this will become Increasingly 
apparent as time goes on. 

WATXOEAL rCBZOM TO AVERT WAR 

The problem of public morale is compU- 
cated by the activities of sosoe members of 
the Bo-oaUed pressure groups. In the long 
run, such groups—Industry, labor, agricul¬ 
ture—tend to balance one another. But in 
times like the present, when the whole 
economy la being reshaped, the only pressure 
that should be exerted is pressure to get the 
Job done, and to make the Nation strong. 

I hope the country is beginning to reaUse 
that defense mobllieation does not mean a 
choice between big business or big labor, 
small biulness or agriculture, but rather a 
fusing of all the segments of our population 
in a great national effort to prevent a third 
world war. 

I am hopeful that the new National Ad¬ 
visory Board on MoblUEation Policy, created 
by the President, of which I am chairman, 
will be a helpful means of advancing the 
mobilisation program. This board is made 
up of eminent men who. 1 am convinced. wlU 
place the needs of the country ahead of the 
desires of any group. 

One of labor's principal demands has been 
that it should have a man at top policy¬ 
making levels in the Oflioe of Defense Mobi¬ 
lisation. That was a reasonable demand and 
I agreed to it. Many weeks ago I laid out 
the welcome mat. 

That welcome mat is stiU waiting. The 
door is wide open. The only qualification Is 
the same one observed by my associates and 
me, namely, that any man who walks through 
that door must put on a Government hat. 
with all that that implies. 

I don't ask that the labor representative 
resign from his post in his union, but I do 
ask that he serve the people as a whole. Act¬ 
ing In that capacity, such a representative 
could make a valuable contribution to the 
mobiUsation program, and I would be glad 
to have him working with me. 

The charge has been made that the mobi¬ 
lisation effort is being dominated by a big 
business conspiracy. 

This charge, of course, was leveled against 
me and some of my associates who have been 
summoned to Washington to take defense 
posts. 

As for me, I am fr<»ii big business and I 
am proud of it. With the exception of time 
out in World War n, I i^>ent half a century 
In one industry. When the President hired 
me for the-Job, he knew where I came from. 
I did not come under false iHfetenses nor did 
others of the mobilisation staff. 

A BIO ECrSXlfESS TO BE OOMIUTED 

I think I know why the President, who him¬ 
self has never worn such a label, invited some 
members of big business to come to Washing¬ 
ton to help out In tbs mobilisation effwt, It 
Is because ptaynUan for war Is, to a large 
extent, big business. 

No one expects tanks, planes, and guns to 
be produced and assembled in little machine 
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shops scattered throughout the country. No, 
these things come from the mass production 
lines of huge industries, although we are 
willing and eager, and are going far out of 
our way, to have the full participation of 
small business in this effort. Even Stalin 
after the last war paid tribute to our mass 
production methods. 

So it is only natural that the President 
should draw upon the experience, training, 
and know-how ‘of big biislness to play a 
part—but only a part—in the mobilization 
program. 

This is not, of course, to minimise the part 
small business is playing in the mobilisa¬ 
tion program. Everything possible is being 
done to take advantage of the facilities of 
small business. 

For example. National Production Author¬ 
ity’s Office of Small Business makes available 
a regular listing of contracts to 6,000 coop¬ 
erating offices in the country, such as <mam- 
bers of commerce, trade organizations, and 
the like. We seek to strike a proper balance 
in contracts between small business and big 
business, with each contributing what it is 
best equipped to produce. 

When I came to Washington I took off 
my big business hat and put on a Govern¬ 
ment hat. and so did my associates. We 
are working for Uncle Bam wholeheartedly 
and completely, and if we are not, we should 
and will be fired. 

I should like to set at rest another canard— 
that I reached out and grabbed hold of a 
huge fistful of power for myself. The fact 
is that when the President called for me I 
went to see him and asked him what ha 
wanted me to do. He told me. 

I asked for nothing more, but in the in¬ 
terests of good executive practice, I suggested 
that an Executive order be prepared by the 
President to cover the Job he had outlined, 
specifically setting forth Its responsibilities 
and authority. He did so. And that’s that. 

And while I am slaying canards I might 
as well kill still another one. 1 read the 
other day in a New York financial daily an 
article quoting some gossip or scuttlebutt 
to the effect that I am going to quit. 

There is nothing to this. I have no in¬ 
tention of quitting, and certainly not at 
the instance of the gossipers. There is a 
big Job to be done, and I mean to see it 
through as well as I am able. 

ROOSEVELT "MIRACLES" RECALLED 

As you gentlemen well know, the plan 
for defense mobilization is to spend 950,- 
000,000,000 a jrear for 8 jrears for defense 
purposes with the least possible interference 
with the civilian economy. 

And we are already well on our way. 
Since the first of this year orders have been 
placed at a rate of 91,000,000,000 a week 
and more. At the end of 1061 these orders 
will be translated into volumes of end items 
needed for the war; 1068 will be a year of 
continuing accumulation. As of 1953 we will 
be able to meet the demands of all-out war. 
If need be, out of our production lines. 

Then, if any aggressor wants to tangle 
with us, he would have to be crazy to do so. 

I confess 1 am an Incurable optimist—but 
I think a realistic one—as to America’s 
might and capacity to produce. 

My optimism is based upon the production 
miracles that were worked under our eyes 
In the last war. When President Roosevelt, 
early in the conflict, called for the produc¬ 
tion of 60,000 airplanes a year it looked as 
If he were asking for the impossible. 

Yet it wasn’t long before the goal of 80,000 
planes had not only been reached, but gr^- 
ly surpassed. Then the President raised the 
sights and by 1944 we were actually produc¬ 
ing planes at a rate of more than 100,000 a 
year—nearly 8A00 a month. We at that time 
had so many that the program had to be cut 
back. 

A similar story can be told with regard to 
ships. We produced so many ships that, 
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When the war ended, there were scarcely 
enough harbors to anchor them In. 

And what is true as to planes and ships 
was also true of many other products needed 
for war. 

Two days ago I had a memorable experi¬ 
ence. With a number of others I flew out 
to Wright Field, near Dayton, Ohio. There 
I saw some of our newest planes and other 
weapons and equipment In action. I got an 
up-to-the-minute account of the develop¬ 
ment of our airplane production program, 
both as to quantity and as to quality. 

My publisher friends, I can only wish that 
you had been with me to share with me the 
warm glow of pride I felt In our American 
genius of design, development and produc¬ 
tion. 

I can only wish, too. that a certain mus¬ 
tachioed gentleman from Moscow had been 
with us. Perhaps he might then begin to 
cut his ambitions down to slee. 

A COMPAXXSON OP ICOWOlCXEa 

What wo did In World War II. we can now 
double in spades. If we have to. Production 
of steel In March exceeded 9,000,000 tons a 
month for the first time In history. Output 
of 26.700,000 tons for the first quarter was 
the largest ever attained during a compa¬ 
rable period. 

Only last week Moscow reported Jubilantly 
that It had attained an annual steel pro¬ 
duction of 27.200.000 tons and It was shoot¬ 
ing for a goal of 60.000.000 tons by 1060. By 
comparison, the United States Is now pro¬ 
ducing at the annual rate of 108.000,000 and 
Is aiming for a production of 117,000,000 tons 
in the next 2 years. 

Russia was delighted to say that Its 5- 
year plan resulted In electric power produc¬ 
tion of 90,000,000.000 kilowatt hours In 1950. 
Our production of electricity In the same year 
approached 400.000,000.000. And this coun¬ 
try enjoyed similarly favorable margins In 
many other fields of production. That's our 
great strength. 

As a sign of what Is to come, I am happy 
to say that the Walker bulldog tank—the 
first productlon-bullt tank of this nature- 
rolled off the line at the Cadillac plant In 
Cleveland on March 27. This was three 
months ahead of schedule. Last December, 
the factory that produced that tank was 
filled to the rafters with millions of pounds 
of surplus beans owned by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

OUR PXOMUX or PXOORXSSXON 

Less than 20 years ago the remark 
was often heard that our economy had 
reached the stage of maturity. In the light 
of what has happened since, that Idea has 
been shown to be preposterous. 

I do not refer alone to the huge power of 
expansion that was witnessed under the Im¬ 
pact of war. I refer also to the continued 
expansion in the postwar period. Instead of 
the recession that was freely predicted, our 
economy rose to greater and greater heights. 

A few figures tell the story. In 1933, our 
gross national product amounted to about 
$66,000,000,000. It was thought then that If 
we could ever reach $100,000,000,000 we 
would be In clover. That figure was reached 
In 1940 and It rose to a wartime peak of 
$216,000,000,000 in 1946. 

By postwar 1949 It was $265,000,000,000 and, 
at the end of 1960 we vrere producing at a 
rate of $300,000,000,000 a year. 

In the next 3 years, the gross national 
product should rise to $346,000,000,000, a 
figure high enough to provide for all the 
needs of defense moblliaation while, at the 
same time, preserving a civilian economy at 
or near pre-Blorean levels. 

» I am often asked what we will do with all 
our productive capacity say. after 1963, if 
all-out war does not occur. My answer is that 
I believe we are still In the pioneering stage. 


that we are on the threshold of a new phase 
of the Industrial revolution. 

Jiut as no real let-down occurred after the 
last war. I do not beUeve a let-down need 
occur when our mobilisation la complete. I 
believe we can confidently look forward to 
the use of a very substantial part of these 
great new facilities that are now being 
provided. 

I think they may be the greatest Insur¬ 
ance policy that we couUl have If the worst 
happens. If It doesn't, then I believe con¬ 
fidently that we can \ue them for a better 
economy, for a better standard of living— 
indeed. I think for a better America. 

So much for the production side of the 
mobilisation plctme. I wish I could speak 
with the same kind of optimism concerning 
stabilisation. Here is where someone should 
begin passing out the aspirin. 

I do not know a finer service to America 
for the press to perform than in continuing 
to bring home to the people the dangers 
of Inflation. I do not think it Is too strong 
to say that the country has been attacked by 
a cancerous grovrth which will prove fatal 
unless it Is quickly cut out. 

I have already referred to the need for 
putting an end to the price-wage spiral. 
We all understand why that must be done, 
but we also understand It cannot be done 
by one edict In 1 day. The so-called price- 
wage freese of January 26 admittedly had 
many Imperfections. 

As has been aptly said. It was only the 
first application of the brakes to a car going 
76 miles an hour. It was Impossible to bring 
the car to a dead stop. 

It became necessary almost at once to 
thaw out the order of January 26 to cure 
many Inequities both In prices and wages. 
But we are attempting to hold the broad 
general line. 

The general manufacturers’ order Just 
published establishing new celling prices for 
some 75,000 industrial firms should have a 
positive, favwable effect. This order re¬ 
quires manufacturers who Increased their 
^ces excessively after Korea to roll them 
back. At the same time, It gives a degree 
of relief to those who did not apply heavy 
Increases. And it should restore more nor¬ 
mal cost-price relationships In Industry. 

A basic price policy has also been formu¬ 
lated forbidding price Increases so long as 
profits are above the level set In the excess 
profits tax law, namely 85 percent of profits 
of the best 8 years in the 4-year period 
1946-49. If an Industry’s profits are higher 
than this 86 percent. It will have to absorb 
cost Increases and will not be able to raise 
prices. 

We Intend to proceed on the basis of the 
principle that no manufacturer with excess 
profits will be entitled to an increase in 
prices. 

BASIC LEVERACE OF TAX BUE 

Since last fall, the Federal Reserve Board 
has taken a.series of steps designed to curb 
Infiatlon. It has restricted housing and con¬ 
sumer credit. Increased bank-reserve require¬ 
ments to the limit of the law, raised margins 
on stocks to 76 percent of value and It has 
Issued-a new type of long-term nonmarket- 
able bond—^to yield 2.76 percent—^for the 
purpose of decreasing the amount of money 
In olrc\ilatlon. 

Voluntary committees have been set up 
to restrict credit. No doubt the board Will 
■r take further action as time goes on. 

It has been correctly said that direct price 
and wage controls treat the symptoms of In¬ 
flation rather than its basic cause, which 
can be simply stated as an excess of demand 
over supply. A more direct form of attack, 
therefore. Is to drain off excess purchasing 
power by higher taxes. 

As a group of economists points out, In 
a recently published book entitled ’’Defense 
Without Inflation”: 


"Direct controls are not a substitute for 
adequate taxation. 

"A tax system appropriate for the present 
emergency must absorb a larger part of the 
total annual Income than did the World 
War n tax system.”. 

The President has asked Congress to im¬ 
pose additional taxes In the sum of $10,000,- 
000,000, an action which will not only con¬ 
tribute to the pay-as-you-go principle but 
will help enormously to relieve inflationary 
pressures. 

So, on a variety of fronts, the Government 
is moving to protect the country from In¬ 
ternal inflationary disaster. In recent weeks, 
there have been some hopeful signs that 
the rising tide of prices has been checked, 
but It would be folly if we relaxed for a single 
Instant the battle against this domestic 
enemy. 

I have said that it Is planned to spend 
$60,000,000,000 a year for the next 3 years 
for defense purposes. But if prices continue 
to rise, this figure, enormous as It Is, will 
not be enough. 

CASUALTT BATE ZN WAX POTXKTZAZ. 

Inflation Is an enemy which wipes out our 
tanks, our guns, our planes, as ruthlessly 
as any Chinese or North Korean army wipes 
them out. Already our casualties Inflicted 
by this dread enemy can be numbered in the 
thotuands of tanks, guns, and planes. 

For every $10,000,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress for rearmament, we have lost 
$2,000,000,000 worth of weapons of defense 
through Inflation of costs. That Is a cas¬ 
ualty loss of 20 percent. 

Any commander In the field will tell you 
that a 20 percent loss of his equipment in 
any engagement Is dangerous. It will keep 
him up many a sleepless night until he can 
get that loss rest(»ed. 

I can tell you that, as your defense moblll- 
Eatlon commander, I have spent many a 
sleepless night worrying over the high cas¬ 
ualty loss already exacted by that dread 
enemy. Inflation. 

In one way this domestic enemy Is even 
more effective than our foreign enemy. 
Tou can be sure that our gallant and effec¬ 
tive soldiers In Korea don’t suffer a loss as 
high as 20 percent of their equipment In any 
engagement without putting out of action 
a much larger amount of enemy equipment 
and men. 

But If we suffer a loss of 20 percent in 
equipment through Infiatlon, we J\ist suffer 
that loss oiirselves without Inflicting any 
corresponding loss—any loss at all—on the 
enemy. 

Suppose we let that kind of thing go 
imchecked. Very soon the defense program 
would become too expensive for us to bear 
or It would have Inflated our whole system 
and destroyed our economic strength. 

The people of the United States might well 
get discouraged under such circumstances 
and want to call a halt, far short of the 
znlnlmtim readiness for defense that would 
deter aggression. 

And—don’t forget—ansrthing short of 
strength enough to deter Moscow’s aggres¬ 
sion Is catastrophic waste. Better a lltj:le 
more than necessary Instead of that tragic 
too little too late. 

In times like these, when most of us can 
still eat and sleep In safety In our homes 
and go to regular Jobs, how can we get people 
to act steadily and In time to create the 
strength we need? 

Is It possible really to educate people In 
advance of hard experience? We must hope 
that It Is, and act with every conviction, 
of that hope. 

In the final analysis, the battle against In¬ 
flation must be won by the attitude of the 
Individual cltlaen. He must decide whether 
he is to do his part grudgingly or m agn lft - 
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ceatly. Be must decide whether the Na¬ 
tion wiU be greatly patriotic or narrowly 
selftaht 

Bift^ Chowe that the yielon ot one sin¬ 
gle individual has often accomplished won¬ 
derful things. If a vision of America’s des¬ 
tiny and of the saerinces needed to achieve 
it can be glimpsed by 160,000,000 Americans, 
the country faces a glorious future. 

I ask Americana to have faith in the pro¬ 
gram upon which the Government has 
embarked. I ask them to follow its lead, 
not blindly, of course, but with a constant 
awareness of its objectives. 

I ask my fellow citizens to do their Jobs 
as well as they know how. to be content with 
reasonable profits, to be content with rea- 
eonable wages and to \mderstand the need 
for higher taxes and the other measures 
being taken to stem infiatlon. 

I ask them not to board, not to throw 
money away on things that are not needed, 
not to patronize black markets. 

I ask my fellow citizens to keep In mind 
always that the sacrifices they are being 
asked to make to control Inflation are small 
Indeed with the auflerlng-<-ye8. the disas¬ 
ter—that uncontrolled inflation would fol. 
low in its wake. Zt would leave its blight on 
every doorstep. 

But If the Nation can coimt upon the un¬ 
derstanding and cooperation of Individual 
citizens, we can all look to the future con¬ 
fidently and serenely. 

The President has Just sent a message to 
Congress asking it to extend the Defense 
Production Act, which expires Jime 80, and 
to strengthen the act In varlotu respects. 
This law passed following the invasion of 
Korea provides the basic authority both for 
the channeling of scarce materials into de¬ 
fense production and for the stabilization 
of the economy against Inflationary pres¬ 
sures brought about by the defense effort. 

STBPS VOB XOtTALlTT IN BACltXnCX 

The Presidential message contains a com¬ 
prehensive analysis of the international sit¬ 
uation and what has to be done to prepare 
America for any eventuality. 

In addition to continuance of the provi¬ 
sions of the present act, the President is ask¬ 
ing for authority to construct and operate 
defense plants, to finance essential produc¬ 
tion at home and abroad, without having to 
Increase price ceilings; to improve adminis¬ 
tration of price control on food products; to 
control rents, both residential and commer¬ 
cial, and to restrict credit, curb speculation 
and Increase bank reserve requirements. 

Zt Is the central purpose of the President's 
message to distribute the sacrifices fairly 
and equitably among all segments of our pro¬ 
duction. 

I hope Congress will give the most careful 
attention to the President's recommenda¬ 
tions, which are designed to give defense 
mobilization agencies the legal means to 
carry out their tasks. 

I believe the changes suggested in the 
Defense Production Act will go far toward 
solidifying popular support of the mobiliza¬ 
tion program and toward bringing about 
national unity in the crisis that confronts us. 

On the whole, as I look back to what has 
been accomplished since last June, when the 
Communists showed their hands in Korea. I 
am pptlmlstic-Hreallstlcally so, Z trust. 

We have already come a long way toward 
preparing the country against the Moscow 
menace, and our plans for the immediate 
future are moving rapidly from the blueprint 
stage to volume production. 

God willing, in S years we shall have 
built America's'might and eoqperated with 
our allies to increase the might of the free- 
dom-lovtag nations, to the point that world 
ueaCB ■hwiiW be assured. 

The Job before us is beset with many plt- 

faua. 


It will take restraint and sacrifice, toll 
and sweat to avert blood and tears. 

It Will require vision and understandine 
from every citizen. 

But I am confident that the American 
people have an appreciation of our God-giv¬ 
en blessings: that they wiU do the Job de¬ 
manded by this time of crisis; so that they 
will live splendidly with liberty and free- 
dom—that they will preserve and extend 
these blessings for our children. 

These thln^ we Americans can do—and 
will do. 


What An Wt Bnilding? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or OBBOOM 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May to, 1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was in 
Daytona Beach, Fla., not so long ago to 
make a speech on a Sunday afternoon. 
On that Sunday morning. I attended the 
Interdenominational church known as 
the Tourist Church of Daytona Beach, 
Pla.; and while there I observed and 
listened to the ceremonies in connection 
with the laying of a cornerstone of a 
new church building. 

The principal address on that occasion 
was delivered by an old law-school col¬ 
league of mine, now a practicing lawyer 
In Daytona Beach, Fla., Mr. Paul B. 
Raymond. It was my privilege to have 
him serve as a member of my staff at 
the University of Oregon, some years 
ago. I had not seen him for a consid¬ 
erable length of time prior to my recent 
visit to Daytona Beach. At that time 
he gave an address which I found so 
moving and so keen in its analysis of 
some of the problems which confront us 
as a free people, that I now ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have his address pub¬ 
lished in the Appendix of the Ricord. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What Abe We BrzziDma? 

(By Paul E. Raymond) 

As we lay this cornerstone, we might re¬ 
flect for a moment on what we are building. 
Is It simply an object of brick, stone, mortar, 
steel, and wood? Or Is it something vaster 
and more enduring? 

We are rather smug about our civilization 
and our culture, yet In this Nation 1 out 
of every 20 adults is illiterate. One out of 
every fifteen is a syphUitic. One out of three 
belongs to church, but only 1 out of 10 goes 
to ehturch on Simday. In 1 year we bought 
1,000,000 copies of the Beer Barrel Polka, but 
we bought only 127 copies of Beethoven's 
great C-minor symphony. And while we 
pay 7 of our 10 highest salaries to men in 
the amusement industry, we have one-half 
of all of the families in the South needing 
to be rehoused. People are dying for want 
of medical attention who ought not to die. 
and little children are weak and under¬ 
nourished who ought not to be hungry in 
this great land of plenty. 

To admit of our defects Is not weakness. 
To recognize them and then to remedy them 
la to become really strong. This is where 
we need to build. Our basic need for build¬ 
ing is well pointed up in a letter written 


about a year ago by a veteran of World War 
11. This Is what he had to say: 

"My name is John Crown. l am a para, 
pleglc at Halloran General Hospital. My 
physical wounds are very small in compari¬ 
son With my spiritual wounds. 1 have come 
back from death to a world that I no longer 
care for. I, who have been engaged in the 
great struggle to save the world from tyr¬ 
anny. and having seen my comrades die 
for this cause, can now find no peace in the 
world or in my country. 

"Having lived close to death for 2 years, 
the reasons why there is no peace seem in- 
finltesimally flimsy. Russia wants the Dar¬ 
danelles. Yugoslavia wants Trieste, the Mos¬ 
lems want India, labor wants more wages, 
capital vmnts more profits. Smith wants to 
pass the car in front of him. Junior wants 
more spending money. To these I say, Is 
It necessary to kill and cripple human beings 
for these petty gains? Anyone who thinks 
a human body is so cheap that it can be 
traded for a tract of land, a piece of silver, 
or a few minutes of time should be forced 
to listen to the moans of the dying night 
and day for the rest of his life, 

"All the troubles of the world originate In 
the common man. The selflsh and greedy 
ways of nations are Just the ways of carh 
Individual man multiplod a hundredfold. 
When the morals of the common man drop, 
so do the morals of the nations of the v/orid. 
As long as our Individual mornls remain at a 
low ebb. so will be the world. Until each 
of ns stops 'hogging the road' with his car, 
stops fighting over the seat on the bus, stops 
arguing over who is going to cut the grass, 
thtre will bo no peace In the world. 

"If man wishes peace again, he must re¬ 
member the great commandment. 'Love tby 
neighbor as thyself for the love of God.'" 

A peaceful world and a free democracy are 
dependent, then, upon the building of better 
men and better women. They cannot be 
evolved through political eophlstry or any 
magic formula. 

During the past half century we have ob¬ 
served two tendencies which indicate that 
we are not building better people. In the 
first place, we have witnessed a softening of 
character. Life has become too easy for too 
many. Those for whom life Is easier have 
tended to forget their less fortunate broth¬ 
ers. World War ll wae a Joyride for alto¬ 
gether too many people In this country. 
Pioneer life was hard, but the pioneer was 
self-dependent; he was charitable; and he 
had unbounded faith in the values of democ¬ 
racy and religion. He would unhesitatingly 
sacrifice his life, his fortune, and his secred 
honor in their behalf. Where is this en'rit 
today? Whore is the spirit of sacrifice? 
V/here is the spirit of giving rather than 
getting? What has become of our proud 
spirit of independence and self-dependence? 
Not long ago Walter Llppmaun summed It 
up In these words: 

"Without order and authority In the spirit 
of man the free way of life leads through 
weakness, disorganization, self-lndulgenoe 
and moral indifference to the destruction of' 
freedom iteelf. The tragic ordeal through 
which the Western World is passing was pre¬ 
pared in the long period of easy liberty dur¬ 
ing which men • • • forgot that thair 
freedom wae achieved by heroic sacrifice. 
• • • They forgot that their rights were 
founded on their duties • • • they 
thought It clover to be cynical, and enlight¬ 
ened to be unbelieving, and sensible to be 
•oft." 

Something has gone out of American 
character, and we> must put it back by build¬ 
ing better men and women. 

The second tendency we have observed and 
one which makes our task of building more 
dilBoult, is the full sway of materialism. 
We have much to point to in the way of 
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material aooompUahments which have made 
life easier and more comfortable. We have 
electricity and television and air condition¬ 
ing. streamlined trains and automobiles and 
superhighways, airplanes and air-foam mat¬ 
tresses. But these conveniences and com¬ 
forts have led us to assign a primary place 
to pleasure and comfort and have allowed 
vs to forget the great values of democracy 
such as religious freedom, freedom of the 
press, freedom of speech. Where do we derive 
our pleasures from today? From love of 
home and family, good literature, great 
music, and public service well rendered? Or 
from the racetrack and the cocktaU bar? 

Our need, then, is not the building of ma¬ 
terial things, but building to assure the sur¬ 
vival of the great intangible values of a 
Christian democracy. The work of building 
better people must begin with our youth— 
our children and our young people. We must 
set them a better example and instill in them 
a love and enthusiasm for these priceless 
principles. We are erecting here a building 
for the better training of the youth of this 
community. Through them we shall build 
better men and better women. We shall 
build a better citizenship. This is what we 
are really building as we lay this cornerstone. 


Htil, Sooth Dokote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANCS CASE 

OV SOUTH OAXOTA 

HV THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10,1951 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in response 
to requests from several persons. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Eicord, a statement containing the 
words of the song. Hail, South Dakota, 
adopted March 5,1943, by the State leg¬ 
islature as the official song of South 
Dakota. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reccrd, as follows: 

' HaU. South Dakota, was written by Deecort 
Hammitt, a native of the Sunahine State, 
who was bom at Spencer. S. Dak., January 
6, 1803. Mr. Hammitt wae a pianist, band 
director, and composer. He directed an or¬ 
chestra and the Alcester oommiuxity band 
for 86 years. 

This band played at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago 2 years, the Belle Fourche round¬ 
up a years, the South Dakota state Fair 8 
years, and at the Mitchell Corn Palace, and 
many other important engagements. 

At the Belle Foiurche round-up this song 
was first introduced to President and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, who had established their 
summer White House in South Dakota in 
1927. Mr. Hammitt received a personal letter 
of praise from President Coolidge for. the 
composition. 

Here are the words of— 

Haxl, South Dakota 

Hail, South Dakota, a great State of the land. 
Health, wealth, and beauty, that’s what 
ywairiiM h er grand; 

She has her Black Hills, and mines with gold 
so rare. 

And with her scen’ry, no State can compare. 

Come where the sun shines, and where life’s 
worth your while, 

Tou won't be here long, *tlll you’ll wear a 
smile; 

No State’s so healthy, and no folk quits so 
true, 

Tb South Dakota, we all welcome you. 


Hall, South Dakota, the State we love the 
best. 

Land of our fathers, builders of the West; 

Home of the Badlands, and Rushmore’s age¬ 
less shrine, 

Black Hills and prairies, farm land and sun¬ 
shine (hills, farms, and prairies, 
blessed with bright sunahine). 


GencrAl MAcArtkiir*t Cam 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. WAYNE MORSE 

or oaxooN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled ‘‘General MacArthur’s Case,** 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on April 20, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

OzmDiAL MAcAiTstua’s Case 

General MacArthur, before Congress, 
evoked In support of his views on Korean 
policy all the emotions aroused by his home- 
cmning and the admiration due to a distin¬ 
guished military career. He played upon the 
Nation’s feelings. In effect, he asked the 
Nation, because it sympathized with him, to 
agree with him. He used his dramatic 
talents to seek a vmrdict from a J\iry gripped 
by tempestuous passions. 

The jury’s du^, however, is to reach its 
verdict the hard way—by reason, by a meas¬ 
ured Judgment of the national interest. As 
the passions ebb, it becomes increasingly 
clear that General liAusArthur gave his own 
answer to himself. 

In describing the consequences of China’s 
intervention in Korea, he said a new situa¬ 
tion had been created which "called for new 
decisions in the diplomatic sphere.’’ In re¬ 
counting his advocacy of military policies 
to expand the war, he said "1 have constantly 
called for the new political decisions essential 
to a solution." 

General MacArthur said these decisions 
have not been forthcoming. It would have 
been more accurate to say that the decisions 
have been made, in the political and diplo- 
ir vtlc sphere where they must be made, and 
that they have gone against him. 

The basic decision was, as President Tru¬ 
man expressed it last we-'k, that "we do not 
want to see the conflict in Korea extended. 
We are trying to prevent a world war, not 
to start one." 

The decision was, as General Bradley, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, ex¬ 
pressed it this week, that "any recommended 
course, of action which would enlarge the 
present war is contrary to ova best interests, 
and, by jeopardizing world peace, ultimately 
would threaten otir security." 

As he appeared before Congress, General 
MacArthiur was appealing from that verdict 
of his civilian and military superiors. There 
had been much speculation that he would 
disprove the charge of insubordination, but 
he did not even try. Unlike General Bradley, 
who said "conduct foreign affairs is a 
civilian responsibility," General MacArthur 
summoned all his prestige to support his own 
view of how those affairs should be con¬ 
ducted. 

Etaentlally, his view Is that the Nation Is at 
war and that "in war there no substitute 
for victory." President Truman. General 


Bradley, and the other responsible architects 
of policy would agree that in war there is no 
substitute for victory, but they would deny 
that the Nation is at war. Rather the Na¬ 
tion is trying to avoid war; it is fighting a de¬ 
fensive battle on behalf of the United Na¬ 
tions, not an offensive war for the total de¬ 
struction of an enemy. What would be an 
appropriate military policy for the latter sit¬ 
uation la not an appropriate political policy 
for the former. 

General MacArthur sought to give the im¬ 
pression that from a military standpoint the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff agree with him that 
Manchuria should be bombed, Chiang Kai- 
shek landed oh the mainland, and China 
blockaded. Perhaps they would agree if the 
only considerations were military, but Gen¬ 
eral Bradley has made it more than clear that 
on a higher plane our foreign policy and our 
military policy are united on the course of 
containing rather than expanding the war. 

As a soldier. General MacArthur loathes a 
military stalemate. He wants no less than 
total victory in Korea. All of us would pre¬ 
fer that, but a Korean vlctcvy purchased at 
the cost of deep military Involvement on the 
Chinese mainland would be no victory. And 
when it comes to General MacArthur’s belief 
that we could expand the war just enough 
to suit our own purposes without entangling 
ourselves in an endless Asiatic conflict, all he 
really offers in support of that belief is his 
personal hunch that the Chinese are already 
fully engaged, and that the Russians would 
not choose to intervene directly. 

It cannot be forgotten that last fall Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur also had a hunch that the 
Chinese would not Intervene. As he was un¬ 
able then to limit the war just short of the 
Yalu, why should it be supposed that he 
coiUd limit it now just on the other side? 

General MacArthur has had his day—a 
colorful, dramatic, emotion-charged day. 
Now the Nation’s task is to get on with the 
job of building peace. For that we need rea¬ 
son, prudence, thoughtful assessment of the 
total world problem, and loyalty to a firm 
purpose that if war comes it shall not be our 
doing. 


Public Houfing 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 

or Kxw Toax 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MCGRATH. Mr. Speaker, it Is 
with deep regret that the hundreds of 
thousands of people throughout the 
country who are in need of homes view 
the action of this body on May 4. The 
vote of 181 to 113, which cut the number 
of public housing units from 50,000 to 
5,000, was a blow to each and every one 
of these families. I am proud, Mr. 
Speaker, of the fact that I cast my vote 
against that reduction. 

The position of the distinguished 
mayor of the city of New York, and my 
former classmate, the Honorable Vincent 
R. Impellitteri, is best expressed in the 
telegram which 1 have received from him 
today: 

Hm drutic cut in the construction of pub¬ 
lic housing units to 5,(XK) for the entire 
ooimtry during the flscsl year 1952 and sub¬ 
sequent years, voted by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in the independent offlcss ^^pro- 
prlation bill on May 4, will virtually halt all 
public housing construction in New York 
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Olty uxuler tb« Federal program. If the bill 
le not amended, it will delay indefinitely 
about 15.000 vitally needed apartmenta in the 
firet a-year program and 80,000 additional 
apartments now in preliminary planning 
stages. The machinery for relating bousing 
construction to the Nation’s materials prob¬ 
lem exists In the National Production Au¬ 
thority. and we shall accept wUllngly all 
cut-backs determined by them to be neces¬ 
sary to defense. The action of the House of 
Representatives Is unnecessary, and we urge 
that the bill be amended to eliminate the 
limitations on public housing. 

VfWOXNT R. XMPXLLimat. 

Mayor of the City of New York. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
not only restore the 50,000 units but 
greatly increase the number, and that 
the conferees of the House will agree to 
an amendment. 


General MacArtliiir’s Effect on United 
States Foreicn Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 

or vntoiNU 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very in¬ 
teresting editorial entitled '‘Effect of 
MacArthur,” which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal this morning, written by 
W. H. Grimes, the editor. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

ErrxcT or MacAxtkur 

WASHiMTOTOir. —^Thls Is an attempt to esti¬ 
mate the effect General MacArthur has had 
on the policy In Korea and on this coimtry's 
longer-range foreign policy. 

The estimate Is based on Interviews with 
men of long experience In ofBclal life, who 
are thoroughly In formed on both foreign 
and military policy, whose attitude will In¬ 
fluence their congressional colleagues and 
who are neither violently pro-MacArthur nor 
antl-MacArthur. 

For the present the administration will 
not make any important change in Its policy 
toward Korea; that Is. It will continue to try 
to fight a limited war. 

As to the future the prospects are different. 

If the stalemate In Korea continues, or If 
the United Nations forces suffer reverses the 
administration will be under pressure to 
adopt General MacArthur’s advice. 

Regardless of the course In Korea, General 
MacArthur has Influenced foreign policy. 
There will have to be stronger emphasis on 
Asia, or at least the appearance of it. And 
if the nations of Western Europe hold back 
or seem reluctant to cooperate fully, there 
may be difficulty in getting Congress to ap¬ 
propriate funds for economic aid to those 
nations. 

Those trends will develop because of the 
pressure of a public sentiment, which Is a 
surprise to most Members of Congress and 
which the administration has appeared to 
underestimate. 

The telegrams and letters which followed 
General MacArtbur's recall broke all reoorda 
for numbers and for candor of expression. 
So much might have heen expected. The 
ttnMqpected feature^ Is that the communica¬ 


tions continue in large volume. And the 
reaction that usually follows such an emo¬ 
tional surge—and which President Truman 
predicted—^has not appeared. 

Two things might change the present 
prospects. 

One would be a favorable military devel¬ 
opment In Korea or some arrangement for 
the cessation of fighting. 

The other would be the dismissal of Sec¬ 
retary of State Acheson; there would be dis¬ 
position In Congress and on the part of the 
public to give a new foreign policy spokes¬ 
man a chance to prove himself and, for a 
period, criticism vrould be withheld or tem¬ 
pered. 

Neither development Is considered very 
likely. 

It would be distinctly on the side of op¬ 
timism to look for any early decisive change 
In Korea. 

Mr. Truman apparently Intends to keep 
Mr. Acheson and apparently Mr. Acheson In¬ 
tends to stay. Dssplte that determination 
there Is an almost unanimous opinion that 
finally Mr. Acheson must go. But the prob¬ 
abilities are that he will go only after the 
damage to the administration's policy Is well 
beyond repair. 

General MacArthur convinced most of the 
Senators who heard his testimony that his 
recall was not necessary. He carried out 
fully all military orders: no one claims other¬ 
wise. He expressed publicly differences with 
political and diplomatic policy. But there 
is very good reason to believe that If General 
MacArthur had been fully Informed as to 
the background and the reasons for deci¬ 
sions, If he had been told of the difficulties 
under which President Trtunan was operat¬ 
ing. particularly those difficulties raised by 
the doubts of European nations, General 
MacArthur would have gone along and prob¬ 
ably could have assisted the President. As 
It was he operated under orders the reasons 
for which he had only a vague notion. 

The other Impression that General Mac¬ 
Arthur left was that of a man of uniisual 
mental and physical qualifications. 

For 3 days he sat continuously from mld- 
mornlng until evening answering all the 
questions thrown at him. Ai. no time was 
he at a loss for an answer and the answer 
was always clothed In precise language. 
Never was he led Into an Inadvertent state¬ 
ment. If all the questions asked of General 
MacArthur had been given to him 2 weeks 
In advance of the hearings so that be could 
have prepared his answers, the answers could 
have been no more precise than they were. 

Only a well-organized mental machine Is 
capable of doing what General MacArthur 
did and his precision of language stems from 
ability to think precisely. He asked for no 
recess of the long hearings and at their end 
the Interrogators were more tired than Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. 

Nevertheless General MacArthur did not 
entirely convince his senatorial audience that 
his advice should be followed. 

One of the weaknesses of his case was that 
he conceded that he had the Information 
to pass Judgment only on his own theater 
In Asia. But the advice he offered would. If 
followed, be likely to have repercussions In 
places other than Asia. Faced with that. 
General MacArthur could not offer advice. 

The second weakness was the Impression 
of the better Informed Senators that the gen¬ 
eral minimized the capabilities of the Rus¬ 
sians in Asia. 

General MacArthur’s estimate of Russia 
was based on the judgment that Russian 
supply lines to the Pacific are not adequate 
to supply a major military campaign and 
that the campaign would grow weaker from 
the day It started. That may be true but It 
left unanswered to many Senators the situ¬ 
ation that would result from a Russian de¬ 
cision to strike a quick sharp blow In an¬ 
ticipation of a quick victory. 


Russia has considerable manpower close to 
Korea. Presumably the supplies and equip¬ 
ment for quick action by that manpower al¬ 
ready are there. If Russia should strike in 
Korea with the aid of air power and subma¬ 
rines and at the same time Invade Japan, 
the Russians and their allies conceivably 
could trap the entire United Nations army, 
destroying Its base, cutting off Its avenue of 
retreat by sea and leaving It no place to 
which to retreat. 

It was surprising that Senator McMahon, 
who questioned General MacArthur most 
closely, did not emphasise this possibility, 
but Instead chose to dwell on the possibility 
of a Russian atomic attack on this continent. 
In his replies to General MacArthur, Presi¬ 
dent Truman has emphasized that same 
point of the danger of atomic attack. 

No one can say that such a danger does 
not exist but to many it appears a more re¬ 
mote possibility than the possibility of Rus¬ 
sian action In Korea. 

Russia, It Is argued, might hesitate to start 
a war with an atomic attack for two reasons. 
She Is Inferior In the number and develop¬ 
ment of atomic weapons. Such an attack 
would result in the whole non-Communist 
world Immediately uniting against her and 
cooperating In a retaliatory attack. 

But If the Russians Judged that they could 
make a quick and successful grab in Asia 
without bringing the European nations Into 
the confilct, they might try the gamble. If the 
Allied Nations were split the United States 
would not have European bases from which 
to launch attacks on Russia’s vital Indus¬ 
tries. It could bomb from Pacific bases but 
the vital Industries and installations of Rus¬ 
sia would be far distant from those bases. 

Whether the Russians really believe they 
can do this or whether they will attempt It 
no one outside Russia knows or pretends to 
know. 

But to a great many It seems a more Im¬ 
mediate consideration than the danger of an 
atomic attack. 

The testimony of General Marshall has 
touched this point and very probably the 
parts of his testimony not made public have 
developed the point to a greater degree than 
appears in the parts made public. 

W. H. G. 


A Report on New England 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WILUAM BENTON 

OF OONNXCTXCT7T 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10. 1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., president of 
the New England Council and also presi¬ 
dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., delivered at the annual New Eng¬ 
land congressional dinner, held on April 
80, 1951, in Washington. 

Mr. Wheeler calls attention to the 
continued good health of the New Eng¬ 
land economy and its remarkable rec¬ 
ord of production during World War H 
and in the current crisis. That is good 
news for New England, and certainly 
bad news for its critics, who claim our 
economy is slipping. 

May I, at this time, thank Mr. Wheeler 
for calling attention to the beneficial na¬ 
ture of the Senate small business clinics 
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Which I recently conducted in Connecti¬ 
cut, at Stamford and Norwich. I started 
the first of these clinics at Bridgeport 
last summer, and also last year held 
others at Hartford and New Haven. As 
a result, some 60 other small business 
clinics, attended by 40,000 small, inde¬ 
pendent businessmen, have been held 
throughout the country, all sponsored by 
the Senate Small Business Committee, of 
which 1 am a member. 

I would also like to take advantage of 
this opportunity to congratulate the New 
England Council on securing Mr. 
Wheeler as its president, and may I con¬ 
gratulate also its other four top execu¬ 
tives for what many of my friends, con¬ 
stituents. and business acquaintances 
say has been a remarkable job in pro¬ 
moting the development of our indus¬ 
tries and over-all economy. These men 
are, in addition to Mr. Wheeler. Robert 
P. Tlbolt, treasurer; H. Ladd Smith, sec¬ 
retary; and Dudley Harmon, executive 
vice president. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Report on New England 
(By W. H. Wheeler. Jr.) 

When I realized that I was expected to 
make a report on New England at this din¬ 
ner, I had mixed feelings. It's an honor to 
be addressing the members of New England’s 
distinguished delegation to the Eighty-sec¬ 
ond Congress. But It takes a lot of courage 
to speak for New England. There Is nothing 
presumptuous about a Texan speaking for 
Texas, or a Californian speaking for Cali¬ 
fornia, or a southerner speaking for the 
South. But let a man attempt to speak 
loudly for New England, and he is likely to 
be disowned. If not dismembered. 

New England Is a region consisting of six 
States, and nlne-mllllon-odd inhabitants. 1 
use that word "odd" advisedly. Webster, an 
old New Englander, defines "odd" as meaning 
unusual, singular, strange. Since wo are 
all New Englanders here tonight, let us agree 
that we are unusual, certainly; singular, al¬ 
ways, and strange—well, by the standards of 
that minority which populates the rest of 
the country, I suppose we are that, too. 

I want to report tonight on New England’s 
current health and problems. And If I hap¬ 
pen to slip my small frame Into the report 
from time to time, I trust no one wUl know 
the difference. 

The present health of our New England 
economy is good. Our Industrial employ¬ 
ment exceeds the 1048 peak, and It Is con¬ 
tinuing to rise. Nonmanufacturing employ¬ 
ment likewise has Increased. Building con¬ 
tracts for the first quarter of this year are 
13 percent greater than for the same period 
last year, and department store sales are also 
higher. 

New England so far has been awarded 
about 10 percent of all the publicly an¬ 
nounced defense contracts placed since Ko¬ 
rea. This Is a shade better than our record 
for World War H, but It must be noted that 
a good portion of these contracts Is ac¬ 
counted for by textile orders—^whlch aren’t 
likely to continue at the same rate for the 
duration of the defense program. 

Many of our smaller industries are suf¬ 
fering from materials shortages for civilian 
production, resulting from the requirements 
of the defense production program. We real¬ 
ize, of course, that these shortages are In¬ 
evitable, and that there Is not a great deal 
'the Oovernment can do about many of them. 
However, all of us can and are doing all pos¬ 
sible to bring together the large prime con¬ 
tractors and those small mantUacturers who 


must have subcontracts If they are to main¬ 
tain normal employment. 

The council and other New England or¬ 
ganizations have been glad to cooperate with 
your House of Representatives Select Com¬ 
mittee on Small Business in its schedule of 
hearings recently held in New England. And 
we have also been encouraged by the work 
done by the Senate Small Business Commit¬ 
tee. which held hearings in Connecticut 2 
weeks ago. The efforts of these committees 
are deeply appreciated by your constituents, 
I can assure you. 

New England appreciated the action of the 
joint committee of the New England dele¬ 
gation in convening last March 2 a 1-day 
conference with spokesmen for defense and 
other agencies of the Federal Oovernment. 
in which the New England Governors and 
the New England council were invited to 
partlcipace. This is exactly the sort of initia¬ 
tive and cooperative action badly needed 
if our region is to make its maximum con¬ 
tribution in the defense emergency and if 
it is to thrive and grow in peace time. We 
hope such meetings may be continued. 

One of New England’s most serious prob¬ 
lems is the number of antiquated plants 
and equipment in the region. New England 
needs a production face-lifting more than 
any other section of the- country. For more 
than 25 years, the council has hammered 
away at this problem, encouraging Indus¬ 
tries to modernize and expand their facili¬ 
ties and Install new equipment. We have 
made some progress, but It is a long and 
alow Job. 

During the last war I can remember how 
proud we were of the fact that New England, 
with only 6 percent of the population, turned 
out almost 9 percent of the Nation’s war 
production, and did this with less than half 
of what might have been its expected share 
of new defense plants. We were proud of 
this record, and with some Justification, 
since every bit of material and labor spent 
on plant expansion detracted from weapons 
of war Immediately needed. In a typical 
Yankee way, we did much with little. 

The present situation Is different, however. 
We are trying to lift our national productive 
capacity for a long pull, even at some sacri¬ 
fice of the Immediate availability of arma¬ 
ment. If we fall to expand our productive 
capacity when encouraged by tax relief from 
accelerated amortization, we will suffer a 
great disadvantage In years to come. 

To date, 55 certificates of necessity grant¬ 
ing such accelerated amortization have been 
given to New England concerns, covering new 
plant and equipment in the amount of about 
$96,000,000. The Government has granted, 
all told, about 1,000 certificates totaling $4,- 
600,000,000. The $96,000,000 we have in New 
England is only about 2 percent of this total. 
Considering that we have over 8 percent of 
the Industrial production, it is apparent we 
aren’t going after and getting what we should 
by a long margin. 

Even If we Include the steel mill certifi¬ 
cate—and the mill Is hardly an ordinary 
project, nor can we be sure it will be built— 
the proportion Is only a little over 7 percent 
of the total awarded, and Is still far short 
of what we should be getting. We have got 
to be more aggressive, all of us. in taking ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity to serve our¬ 
selves, and at the same time, serve our 
Nation. 

Last year, you will recall, Mr. Joseph Erick¬ 
son, president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, brought to your attention In his 
able address certain features of Federal leg¬ 
islation which, on the whole, did not help 
New England. Among these were the farm 
price-support programs, which has since been 
modified \yf the withdrawal of price supports 
from eggs, poultry, and potatoes. But the 
price-support policy on other farm products 
still works to the disadvantage of New Eng¬ 
land. by keeping food prices artificially high. 


I don't have to point out to you the vital 
interest our region has In the importation 
of petroleum products. Any tariff or other 
restriction on their importation places and 
added burden on our economy. Venezuela 
Is now the only source of foreign oil open 
to us at the lower tariff rate of one-fourth 
cent per gallon. Doubtless that rate also 
will be Increased eventually, and New Eng¬ 
land. distant from domestic oil supply, will 
pay a good part of the bill. 

Similarly, the reimposition of the duty on 
foreign copper, suspended during the war. 
was an act of Congress distinctly not help¬ 
ful to New England and its thousands of 
metal-working industries. The recent action 
of the House and Senate in approving a bill 
which once more would suspend the copper 
duty for a period of 22 months was grati¬ 
fying, in spite of the fact that It compromises 
what we would have preferred. 

We have been greatly heartened by the 
progress .made during the last 12 months 
in getting natural gas to our area. New 
England Is the last Important industrial 
area of the country to be served by this 
fuel. There have been disturbing rumors 
that it may be difficult to get the steel for 
completing the necessary pipelines. I am 
sure we can count on your help to obtain 
our fair share after military requirements 
are cared for. 

New England transportation Interests have 
appealed the decision by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission refusing to lower the 
export rail rates on grain from the Great 
Lakes to North Atlantic ports, and from New 
York to Portland. If we are successful In 
this grain case we may also be able to secure 
reduction of export rail rates on other com¬ 
modities and hence encourage the use of our 
port facilities. In 1050 import tonnage at 
Boston was 20 times the export tonnage. 
Lack of export tonnage discourages sailings 
from Boston and other New England ports. 

Our woolen-textile industries are currently 
facing a difficult situation. Confronted with 
the fantastic rise in the price of wool, plus 
the lack of a Government price order ad¬ 
justed to the realities of the situation, some 
of our woolen mills have found it impossible 
to continue to operate and have closed their 
doors. It Is to be hoped that the price- 
control authorities will not delay further in 
affording relief to this essential Industry, 
on which so many of our people depend for 
employment. 

Our most serious problem Is our need for 
the basic raw materials which our industries 
use, but which for the most part are avail¬ 
able In New England only at high trans¬ 
portation costs. I have mentioned petro¬ 
leum, copper, and natural gas, but there are 
two metals which have fundamental sig¬ 
nificance, I believe. They are steel and alu¬ 
minum. Our industries are large users of 
both metals. 

There seems to be no real prospect for 
New England to acquire an alumlniun ore 
reduction mill because we lack large quan¬ 
tities of very low cost power. But that does 
not mean we could not have an aluminum 
rolling mill, provided we can import the raw 
material at competitive prices. I believe 
Investigation should be made to determine 
what degree of reduction of the tariff on 
aluminum imported from eastern Canada 
would be necessary to bring this about. 

I think most of you are familiar with 
the effort to get a steel mill located in New 
England, started by the New England coun¬ 
cil In 1946. On April 20 our New England 
Steel Development Corp. received the long- 
awaited Coverdale dc Colpltts report on the 
Ibasiblllty of a mUl located in New London. 
The report, paid for by the State of Connecti¬ 
cut. fuUy justifies our efforts by stating that 
our market would support a mill In the upper 
26 percent of the industry In size, and that 
there Is no Inherent reason why it should 
not operate at New London as succeistully 
as a new mill built anywhere. 
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Tbe one obetaole Is the high capital cost 
of any new mill, as related to possible earn¬ 
ings at prevailing steel prices. FOr this rea¬ 
son and this reason only, the report points 
out that the mill is Impractical as a ven¬ 
ture hy a new and Independent company. 
But the report suggests that It may well be 
practical for a large existing company 
against whose excess-profits taxes, at the 77 
percent rate, the investment In the mill 
might be written down In 6 years from 9220,- 
000,000 to 98B.OOO.OOO. This would be pos¬ 
sible, of course, only by reason of the accel¬ 
erated amortlaatlon allowed by the certifi¬ 
cate of necessity we have obtained. Thus, 
under these conditions the investment would 
become comparable to that In competing 
mills. 

There is an Interesting point to be made 
here, I think. The Federal Government in 
recent years believes It has been following a 
policy of encouraging and helping small 
business. It certainly has been keeping big 
business constantly on the defensive. While 
there Is a strong American tradition for 
helping small business, the attack on big 
business, merely because It Is big, frequently 
has unanticipated results, hurting small 
business. Steel Is a case In point. The steel 
Industry, which Is big, has been subject to 
Government attack for a long time, with the 
result that in the opinion of many it hasn't 
charged as much for steel as the enormous 
capital Investment requires. Steel expan¬ 
sion. therefore, has been slow, because the 
capital cost couldn't be justified by the 
profits to be expected. 

So when national survival requires that 
we get more steel production fast, the Gov¬ 
ernment must grant certificates of necessity, 
which amount to tax rebate subsidies, in 
order to encourage new investment. And 
these, of course, favor the big companies be¬ 
cause they are only advantageous If a com¬ 
pany has large earnings subject to excess- 
profits taxes. Even with certificates, the 
building of a new mill involves considerable 
gambling on the futwe tax structure. 

This whole problem Is worth objective 
study. I think, because It Is obvloiisly one 
that works to the disadvantage of everyone. 
It works against small companies who de¬ 
pend on steel, as well as new small steel com¬ 
panies which might be starting: and it makes 
It difficult for the large steel-producing com¬ 
panies to build mills In areas like New Eng¬ 
land, where they are badly needed. 

We have not. by any means, given up hope 
of Interesting an existing company, and we 
may well be successful. I can assure you 
wo will leave no opportunity unexplored. Wo 
have asked for an extension of our certificate, 
which expires May 12, and I am hopeful it 
will be granted—probably for 60 days. 

In conclusion. I should like to pay a very 
sincere tribute to all of you who serve New 
England In Congress. We men in business 
sometimes fall Into a loose habit of talking 
about politics as though It were a profession 
to take a dim and cynical view of. Often I 
think It would do some of us a lot of good 
to do a stint of a year or two in Government 
ourselves. I'm sure it would heighten our 
respect for you who have the courage to step 
into the klieg-llghted public arena to rep¬ 
resent your constituents' and to serve the 
Nation. 

It’s a tough Job. Every pressure to which 
you are subjected has Its parallel In business 
life. I'm sure our New England business rec¬ 
ord of objectivity, courage and unselfishness 
would do wen to equal the outstanding rec¬ 
ord of the New England congressional dele¬ 
gation. We can pay you no greater compli¬ 
ment than to say to you: You ably represent 
an area which prides itself on character as 
Its greatest natural resource; and character 
Is needed by the Nation in these days when 
freedom is on trial. 


Neceiiity of Retoni to Fandomental 
Priadplet of ReHgioa 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWMD MARTIN 

or pxirNaTx.vAiru 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad¬ 
dress I delivered before the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of the Upper Ohio 
Valley, meeting in the Bethel Presby¬ 
terian Church, near Pittsburgh, on its 
one hundred and seventy-fifth anni¬ 
versary, May 7, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Address or United States Senator Edward 

Martin, or Pbnnstx.vania, BxroRE the 

Pbesbtterian Historical S^iett or the 

Upper Ohio Vallet, Meetino in Bethel 

Presbyterian Church, Near Pittsburgh, 

Mat 7. 1951 

I deeply appreciate the honor and privilege 
of addressing this fine assembly in these 
beautiful and historic surroundings. 

It is a real inspiration to come here on 
this notable occasion, marking the one 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of 
Old Bethel Church. 

It would be most inappropriate for me to 
make a historical address in the presence of 
such outstanding scholars as Dr. Slosser and 
Dr. Anderson. They have given a lifetime 
of study to the history of southwestern 
Pennsylvania and of our church. They 
know the subject so much better than I do. 

I am happy to be present at the inaugura¬ 
tion of such an important project as the 
publication of a history of Presbyterianism 
west of the Alleghenies. 

There is fascinating reading in the records 
of the early church organizations of this 
section. They form part of the glorious 
story of American growth and progress. 

Here history was made by sturdy, coura¬ 
geous God-fearing men and women. They 
planted and cultivated the seeds of liberty 
and freedom of tbe Individual. They 
strengthened the moral and spiritual founda¬ 
tion of our Nation's greatness. 

Faith in God sustained them in their lives 
of toil, hardship, and sacrifice. 

The pioneers who came into southwestern 
Pennsylvania in search of freedom and op¬ 
portunity encountered high mountains, deep 
forests, wild beasts, and savage Indians. 

Let us look back at those early days. 
There were no roads or bridges. There were 
no methods of communication, no utilities, 
no labor-saving devtoes, no public schools. 
There were no housing authorities, no social 
security, no loans, grants, or subsidies from 
the Government. 

But the deeply religious men and women 
of all denominations braved tbe dangers of 
the savage wilderness with real courage. 
They were hard working and self reliant. 
They depended upon their own efforts to 
build security for themselves and their 
children. 

The large number of churches organized 
in southwestern Pennsylvania In the late 
years of tbe seventeen hundreds was evi¬ 
dence of the vitality ot rel^on In this 
pioneer area. 

To hear the word of God the pioneer wor¬ 
shipers traveled long distances over the nar¬ 
row frontier trails and forded the streams. 


They had faith, vision and confidence. 
They worked hard and fought bravely, but 
they worshiped humbly and sincerely. 

Their surroundings were simple and rough 
but the spirit of religion was Just as strong 
as though they worshiped in a great ca¬ 
thedral. 

How fortunate we are today that there has 
come down to us tbe teachings of the 
great Presbyterian leaders of those days— 
Dr. Thaddeus Dodd, Dr. Joseph Smith and 
Dr. John McMillan. They were men of high 
Bourage, deep religious conviction and fine 
educational attainments. 

They dedicated their lives to the service 
of God but also they were Imbued with the 
spirit of Individual freedom. They be¬ 
lieved In the sacred ideals which were given 
expression in the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. They recognized that tbe freedoms 
set forth in the Bill of Rights are not priv¬ 
ileges granted by the Government but are 
he.stowed by God upon all mankind. 

They knew that no government can long 
endure without a strong church. They sup¬ 
ported the American principle that the 
church and state must bo separate If indi¬ 
vidual freedom and religious liberty are to be 
preserved. 

But let me point out now that the church 
and state are bound together wherever there 
is freedom. No one can read the pages of 
history without coming to the inevitable 
conclusion that free religion is dependent 
upon free government, and free government 
Is dependent upon religion. 

Loss of freedom has always resulted 
wherever neglect of religion has caused a 
breakdown of morals and decency. Civic 
duty and religious duty are interwoven. It 
must be remembered that the moral stand¬ 
ards of government cannot rise above the 
spiritual and cultural strength of the Indi¬ 
vidual citizens. 

We take great pride, hero in America, that 
the sacred principles of tolerant religion are 
the foundation of our form of government. 

In this struggle for Independence the 
founding fathers placed "firm reliance on the 
protection of divine providence.” 

The Ideals of our Republic are based on 
the eternal truths of the Holy Bible. 

Nevertheless we have reached a time of 
great peril to American freedom. We are 
threatened by enemies abroad and by moral 
deterioration at home. 

Evil influences have grown up amongst us 
that are undermining the moral structure of 
the United States. 

In all walks of life there are men whose 
lives are ruled by selfishness and greed. 

In its report last week the Kefauver Crime 
Committee revealed a sordid story of Nation¬ 
wide law evasion, racketeering, chiseling, and 
other corrupt products of an unholy desire 
for an easy way of life. 

Organized crime syndicates operate across 
State lines and are taking from the people 
an estimated 920 , 000 , 000,000 a year. 

Sinister alliances between the criminal 
element and some law-enforcement officers, 
endanger the lives and safety of our citizens. 

Political power wielded by racketeers and 
gamblers has forced invisible government 
upon some cities and towns by Influencing 
the election of corrupt officials. 

Millions and millions of dollara—taken 
largely from families who can least afford to 
lose it, are being used by racketeers and 
gamblers to purchase political control of 
many American communities. 

Corrupt officials In these towns and cities, 
bought by tainted millions, have put aside 
their sacred oaths and submit to the dictates 
of underworld gangsters. 

And the most tragic situation confronting 
us is that so many of our people accept these 
dishonest practices as necessary evils—a form 
of wickedness that we cannot escape. 

What is responsible for this attitude? 
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I think the answer lies In a lack of ap¬ 
preciation of our civic duties and failure to 
recogniae the responsibilities of Christian 
citizenship. 

Too n any of our people have forgotten that 
the true greatness of America is not our 
material wealth but the spiritual strength 
and character of oiur people. 

Many of our citizens, who are thoroughly 
honest in their private lives, are so indifferent 
to matters affecting the public welfare. 

They forget that bad public officials are 
elected by good citizens who ignore or 
neglect the basic obligation of citizenship 
and do not even take the trouble to vote on 
election day. 

Two hundred years ago Edmund Burke, the 
great English statesman, declared: *‘A11 that 
is necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing.'* 

Yes; today, as in the time of Edmund 
Burke, evil will triumph when good men do 
nothing. 

Good men like Dr. Dodd, Dr. Smith, and 
Dr. McMillan were cast in a different mold. 
They were not men who could stand idly by 
and do nothing when government became 
unclean. 

They put all their strength and vigor into 
the fight for good government. They 
preached obedience to the laws of God and 
man. They did not hesitate to become active 
in politics in order to elect men of upright 
moral character to public office. 

They realized that cleaning up crime and 
upholding a high moral standard was the 
Job of the local community—^not the Federal 
Government. 

They recognized that clean, decent gov¬ 
ernment could not be maintained without 
adherence to the fundamental principles of 
religion. 

I You will recall that during the Whisky In- 
sxirrection the farmers of southwestern 
Pennsylvania banded together to defy the 
power of the new Federal Government to levy 
a tax on distilled spirits. 

Dr. McMillan took a courageous stand, not 
only in his pulpit but also in public meetings. 
Be battled on the side of law and order, even 
though that position was extremely un¬ 
popular with the majority of his congre¬ 
gation. 

To hold the line for righteousness—in and 
out of government—we need an army of 
preachers and active laymen with the cour¬ 
age of Dr. McMillan. 

Unless the moral forces of our communi¬ 
ties arouse themselves to drive out racketeers 
and grafters there can be no hope of clean, 
decent, honest government. 

The most effective leadership in that direc¬ 
tion should and must come from the pulpit 
and from the great body of laymen who hold 
official positions in our church organizations. 

The ills from which our Nation suffers 
today can be overcome if we have a strong, 
militant church, battling day In and day 
out, for good, sound, clean, economical gov¬ 
ernment. 

I repeat—^the church is the foundation 
upon which our form of government rests. 
It is the basis of our character as' a Nation. 
It is our hope for a future of national in¬ 
tegrity, honor, and Justice. 

That is why I say that every good citizen,, 
every churchgoer, should take an inteUigent, 
patriotic, and militant part in government. 

That means taking part in politics. It 
means working for the election of men of 
integrity and high character. It means 
working to drive out of office every politician 
whose objective is personal gain and personal 
power, rather than public service. 

It means taking an active interest in com¬ 
munity affairs, in State, National, and world 
problems. 

It means arousing public opinion to a 
higher standard of morality, to inspire 
deeper respect for the law and to assure 


confidence in the Integrity of our officials 
and o\ir courts. 

An informed and aroused electorate could 
overnight transform corruption into sound 
government by turning grafting officials 
out of office. 

Immoral practices which enrich criminals 
and corrupt officials are cancers on the body 
politic. They should be removed by crimi¬ 
nal prosecutions and ballot-box surgery be¬ 
fore the disease spreads further, whether it 
is found in the Republican or the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. 

Victory over the racketeers and grafters 
can be won only if every right-thinking, 
law-abiding citissen takes an interest in 
government. 

And good government, in our Republic, 
is the greatest safeguard of individual free¬ 
dom, including the most precious of all- 
freedom of religion. 

The crying need of the hour is for a great 
spiritual rearmament, not only in America 
but all over the world. 

If we are to save America and preserve 
our sacred freedoms we must crusade for a 
return to the fundamental principles of 
religion. 

With faith, we can strengthen the historic 
mission of the United States—to lead the 
world in progress \mder God for Justice, 
freedom, and peace. 


The Voice of America: Echo of **the 
Yoke” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WiLUAM BENTON 

or GONNXcncUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, as a 
minor but interesting piece of testimony 
of the value of the Voice of America 
broadcasts, I ask unanimous consent to 
Insert in the Appendix of the Record the 
article entitled '‘Echo of 'the Voice' ” in 
last Sunday’s New York Times maga¬ 
zine section. May I suggest that this 
points up the need for the stronger radio 
facilities requested by the President and 
the State Department? Unhappily the 
request for needed funds has recently 
been refused by the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerord, 
as follows: 

Echo or "Thx Voice” 

(An anonymous word from behind Hun¬ 
gary's iron cxutain reaches this country now 
and then. Such was the letter postmarked 
Budapest, signed "A Hungarian who is 
obliged to conceal his name,” recently re¬ 
ceived here in response to a Voice of America 
message of good wiU. Mrs. Margaret Szat- 
mar, of New York, a Hungarian-born Amer¬ 
ican. later read it back over the air in a 
broadcast expressing the solicitude of Amer¬ 
icans for their unknown friends in Hungary.) 

Deab Madam: At the moment when I am 
writing this letter I do not yet know how. 
shall I be able to smuggle it out from behind 
the iron curtain. I would not trust the Hun¬ 
garian postal service, and the letterbox of the 
American Legation in Budapest is being con¬ 
stantly watched by the "shock workers of 
freedom of expression and news gathering.** 
Tonight, as every night, we were listening to 
the Voice of America. I felt that I must 
write you because yo'ur letter sounded to us 


as the word of real peace that stems from a 
human heart. We, here, are hearing all day 
long of peace. We know it, however, better 
than anybody else that the loud noises they 
make are only for the purpose of muffling the 
clatter of the wolf’s teeth. 

I am working in a Budapest factory. Many 
people are working in this factory, and we 
are having a lot of conversation among our¬ 
selves. I can therefore truthfully say that 
this letter could have been written by any 
one of my overworked fellow workers. We 
all feel exactly the same way and hate our 
oppressors. We all have our hopes in your 
great and free country. Your freedom-loving 
people is the last hope of the people of our 
small country, which has been, in the past, 
many times betrayed and abandoned by its 
friends. 

You, dear madam, write in your letter 
that your son soon will become a soldier. 
Your eyes in motherly anxiety see tragedy 
ahead. You foresee that your son will be 
forced to fight our sons. We, too, see this 
coming. God will forgive us the sin of hav¬ 
ing prayed that war should come. Our pres¬ 
ent peace, however, is no peace at all. We 
cannot speak of peace in this world of hate, 
fear, tyranny, work for starvation wages un¬ 
der inhuman pressure, without the peace of 
souls. 

Your son must change his home for the 
military training camp and give up his peace¬ 
ful constructive life in order to save you and 
your loved ones and your whole people from 
the fate that overtook us. 

Madam, do tell your son. your acquaint¬ 
ances. and everybody that we, here behind the 
iron curtain, shall not fight yoxir sons. We 
don't want to fight at all. We want peace, 
but not such a peace as we are now having. 
We want a peace that is similar to that you 
are having, and not the phony peace of god- 
lessness, of slave-driving, of fear and lies. 
We see with rejoicing that your country is 
assembling all the forces of the whole free 
world against those who are trying to menace 
the world’s peace. 

We are unable to do much at the present 
time. We have no voice. Anyone who dares 
to raise a single dissenting sound against 
the prevailing tyranny will forever disappear 
and will be swallowed up in one of the 
forced-labor camps of the oriental tyranny 
that doesn’t tolerate opposition. Madam, 
you cannot exactly judge life as it exists 
here. The distance between us dulls the sad 
voice of the oppressed millions. You cannot 
have full conception of the kind of life 
our life really is. It is proper and good that 
you mustn’t get a real taste of this kind 
of life. 

We are praying for your sons who are fight¬ 
ing also for our liberty in far-away Korea. 
We hope that the great strength of your 
country will banish the reign of tyranny 
from all over the world. I pray God’s bless¬ 
ing for your people, and am sending my love 
from behind the iron curtain. 


liraeri AnniTerttry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 

or MAB8A0BT7SETT8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’IIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, the re¬ 
birth of the State of Israel is a unique 
event in world history. We, in this coun-‘ 
try, take note of this event with a great 
deal of pride because it was the United 
States which played such an important 
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part In tSha rdUxth of modern Israel as 
an Independent state and in heli^ it 
dmliif these few short years since its 
ereatticm* 

Xsra^ is now celebrating S years of in¬ 
dependent existence. It has proved to 
the world that within this brief space of 
3 years it has reached political maturity 
and it is possessed of an indomitable 
spirit for the good of an mankind. I am 
partieuiarly proud of the friendly rela¬ 
tions existing between the people of our 
own country and the people of Israel 
^yhich is an important factor in helping 
to make their nation strong and free. 

Although the world in which Israel has 
fAken its rightful place as a sovereign 
state is far from peaceful, the oitisens of 
the new state along the shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean should feel most 
deeply the great friendship which is di¬ 
rected toward them by the nations and 
the peoples of the free world who are en¬ 
couraged by their achievements in the 
last 3 years. On this occasion it is worth 
remembering that these achievements 
were obtained after murti suffering and 
sacrifice on the part of the Jewish people. 

It is for this reason that freedom-lov¬ 
ing people evenrwhere Join with the Jews 
in ttiis country and with the people of 
Israel in celebrating this memorable 
event-4he third anniversary of the rees¬ 
tablishment of the centuries-old dream 
of a Jewish national homeland. 


The MacArthur iBvestigatkm 

EXTENSION OP RKkfARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or wncoNsm 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday t May 10,1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “Another ‘Pearl Harbor 
mauiry*/’ by David Lawrence., published 
in the Evening Star of today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

AKOTRXR **PEARI. HARSOB iKQTnRT*'—A dM^ 
XIWBATION Ifoer Have Thootht MAcABTHtna 
Was Mxmd Rbadbb 10,000 Mxlbb Awat 
(By David Lawrance) 

It*s Just another Pearl Harbor Inveetlga- 

mi. a»«.. 

and Admiral Stark thought that someone 
had told Qeneral Short and Admiral Klm- 
EMl what Washington knew about the forth¬ 
coming attack through breaking the Japa¬ 
nese coda—but nobody did tell them. 

Todav. it comet out that the President 
and the Secretary of State and ^e Sec¬ 
tary of Defense and Special 
Mdl Sarriman and General Bradley, who 
advised that General Mac^mur »«»“ 
marlly dlamlsaed. never told him that any 
of the public statements he 
ing the preceding 4 wmke were violative of 
notary orders or any other ordere relating 

may have 

General liaoArthnr. at a dlatanae ^ 
mhes, was a mind reader and as wsU in¬ 


formed about the state of mind of persona 
in Washington as wma the five men who 
fired him. hut there Is not a single bit of 
evidence in the record after 8 days of testi¬ 
mony to support that point. 

In fact, the oflioial record gets worse and 
worse for the administration In revealing 
the eame kind of bad liaison In the last tew 
months with Tokyo as the War and Navy 
Departments had with Pearl Harbor 10 years 
ago. 

Not a single word of disapproval went to 
General MacArthur on December 6 last, 
when a general directive was issued advising 
all departments and all persons In the field 
as well as in Washington to dear policy 
statements with the departments back home. 
Although General Marshall now testifies that 
the administration didn't like Gensral Mac- 
Arthur's answers to the questions of the 
press prior to December 6—even though they 
primarily concerned mlUtary matters In his 
theater of action—not a word of such criti¬ 
cism was evsr relayed to General MacArthur. 
He could as easily have Inferred that there 
were no complaints here. 

Not a single word of criticism or of any 
other kind went to General MacArthur spe- 
dUeally referring to his own statements 
or pointing out any deviation from poUcy 
to him between December 6. 1950, when the 
general directive mm issued, and the day 
he was dlamlsaed—April 11, 1061. 

The now famous letter which General Mao- 
Arthur wrote In routine fashion, answering 
an Inquiry from Representative Joseph 
Mabtxh, Republican, of Massachtisetts. was 
dated March 90. at Tokyo. Although he had 
written letters to Members of Congress and 
had talked with them in Tokyo during a 
period of nearly 6 years and they had made 
public the views which the general gave them, 
not a single word of criticism of his rela¬ 
tions with Members of Congress had ever 
been conveyed to him by his superiors in 
Washington. 

When, on March 24 last. General Mac¬ 
Arthur addressed a plea to the Chinese com¬ 
mander to agree to a "cease fire," not a 
single word of the statement or declaration 
being planned by the Ooverxunent her4— 
and which It says it was circulating among 
13 governments—^had been sent to Qeneral 
MacArthur for his InfOTmatlon. Actually It 
is reliably reported that he had prepared his 
cozximunicatlon to the Chinese commander 10 
days before and was waiting for an opportune 
moment to release It. Likewise, Trirgvo Lie, 
Secretary General of the U. N.. has since 
stated publicly that a military commander in 
the field has a right to address the enemy 
commander on an^stiee terms at any time. 

The message that was sent to General 
MacArthur saying the State Department was 
"plansLlng" some kind of a peace offer to the 
Red ChlneLe did not give him any details. 
It was a speculative message and failed to 
Instruct him not to make any communica¬ 
tion on this or any other subject related to 
It. The home-ofiloe manager who failed to 
keep a branch manager better Informed than 
that on policy would he the one 

dismissed in American biuiness today. 

Even when the MacArthur statement to 
the Chinese commander was published, the 
Joint Chiefs merely asked him a day after¬ 
ward to be sure and report if any request for 
armistice came from the enemy commander. 
There was not a word of criticism or of ap¬ 
proval or disapproval sent General Mac¬ 
Arthur concerning tJiat statement to the Red 
commander. 

Secretary M*”***» has testified, moreover, 
it was an "accumulation" of things 
that caused the dismissal, but what it looks 
like is an accumulation of hostile thoughts 
pent up somewhere in the Pentagon and the 
White Bouse which came to a head when 
General MacArthur answered a letter that 
JEtopresentaUve Maamc, on his oam inlUative, 
made public. 


SomsTordgii Pslkf Sttccfttici 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKI 

or wntcoNSXM 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPREOBiNTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, even 
at the expense of repeating the facts 
which should be well-known to all by this 
time. I would like to call to the attention 
of the membership of this House an edi¬ 
torial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal of May 7,1351, which clearly and 
concisely recapitulates some of the main 
points and achievements of our foreign 
policy in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I would particularly like 
to call this article—which requires mere 
3 minutes' time to read—to the atten¬ 
tion of those Members who are repeat¬ 
edly shouting about the vacuum which 
is supposed to exist in our foreign policy. 
It may prove of special interest to them, 
and the record will show, to those who 
are interested, just how did these Mem¬ 
bers vote and support the measures and 
actions summarized in the following edi¬ 
torial: 

Soim Fobhom Policy Suocbssbb 

It Is being charged with Increasing Irre- 
■ponslbllity that the United States has no 
foreign policy, that our military and diplo¬ 
matic leaders are "drifting" that we have 
failed to take a strong stand against com¬ 
munism. 

What Is the record? 

Was the decision to aid Greece a program 
that stopped Communist aggression in 
southeast Europe, a poUoy of "drift"? 

Was there lack of action and determina¬ 
tion in the Turkish aid program which made 
that nation a southern bastion against 
Russia? 

Was there lack of imagination and In¬ 
action in the Marshall plan, which saved 
Europe from economic collapse? 

Was the North Atlantic defense pact soft¬ 
ness toward communism? 

Did the Berlin airlift, which b.ocked the 
Russian plan to squeeae us out, show lack 
of courage and determination? 

Is our sending American troops to Europe 
In peacetime a passive eubjection to Rus¬ 
sia? 

Was our decision to stand against Cem- 
munlst aggression in Korea in company with 
the United NaUons appeasement of com¬ 
munism? 

Of course not. 

All of these program and the decisions 
which led to them were courageous, bold. 
Imaginative, and clear warnings to the Com¬ 
munist world. Each was the opposite of 
appeasement. Each hurt communism and 
hobbled Russia’s program for expansion and 
aggression. Each saved a part of the free 
world and strengthened the whole of the 
free world. 

Bach has had the support of most Amer¬ 
icans and the approval of the majority of 
Congress. 

Who made these decisions and took these 
actions which have no peacetime parallel 
In American history? The administration— 
the political, military, and diplomatic lead¬ 
ers of both parties* who are still directing our 
foreign and military policies. 

By what logic does anyone believe that 
m^n who were capable of siush successful and 
realistic programs and policies should sud¬ 
denly become inept drifters, appeasers and 
not deserving of confidence? 
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These men~-again, men who represent 
both parties—have been a winning e<»nbina- 
tion. They have made wrors. of course. 
But does a baseball manager break up a 
winning team every time a shortstop over¬ 
throws first base at an infielder misjudges 
a fiy ball? Does he throw mud at his no-hit 
pitchers becaxise somebody suddenly shouts, 
for no reason at all, that they are winning 
only in an attempt to lose the pennant? 

Of course not. It doesn’t make sense, 
either in baseball or in what today are the 
moot important problems of our lives—mili¬ 
tary and foreign affairs. 


TIm Lights of Freedom Are Flkkering 
OnL Even in America 

iCXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HOWARD H. BUFFEH 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in Can¬ 
ada, a young man at 18 remains free. 
He can go to school, get a Job, farm a 
piece of land, join the army, and so 
forth. He has freedom of choice and 
freedom of opportunity. When World 
War n ended, conscription was dropped 
in Canada. 

In America a yoimg man at 18 loses 
freedom. His life is at the disposal of 
the Oovemment at Washington. Aside 
from forced military service overseas, 
our borders become a prison wall. He 
cannot even leave this country as a per¬ 
manent emigrant—to seek freedom and 
his future elsewhere. No passport will 
be issued to him until he is discharged 
from conscript army service. 

How serious to America Is this black¬ 
out of freedom? However it may be ex¬ 
plained, it is a sobering fact. Millions 
of our ancestors came to America for 
one primary reason—^to escape from the 
evils of conscript army service in Eu¬ 
rope. 

The explanation of conscript military 
service, known by the sugary title of 
selective service. Is that it is necessary 
for our national defense. But what is 
national defense? I have tried to find 
out what it embraces. 

I submitted this question to the De¬ 
partment of Defense: *What area of the 
earth’s surface do the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff believe United States guns must 
defend, if our national safety is to be 
preserved?" 

Here is their answer of April 4: 

Thank you very much for your letter of 
March 27 and for the Interest you have 
shown In the problems of our national) 
security. 

The question propounded in your letter 
is one which could not be answered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff since it deals with 
matters outside the scope of their jurisdic¬ 
tion. As I know you will understand, the 
task of the Joint Chiefs is a professional 
one involving aU phases of military prepara¬ 
tion and strategy. It does not include the 
making of foreign policy with which your 
question more or less deals. Once the ap¬ 
propriate governmental authorities have de¬ 
cided that an area of the earth's surface la 
to be defended by United States forces, it is 


then that the task of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff begins: it would be up to them to 
decide how that particular area would be 
defended. 

It would appear that your question la one 
that could be answered only by the Chief 
Executive in conjunction with officials of 
the Department of State and the Congress. 

Sincerely yours. 

H. A. Honsn, 

Hear Admiral, USN, Director, Offlee 
of Legialative Liaison. 


MacArtkar Knows Asiatic Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 10,1951 
Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘'MacArthur Knows Asiatic 
Mind." written by Constantine Brown, 
and published in the Washington Star 
today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

MAcARTHua Knows Asiatic Mind—-Osneral 
Was Convinced Presence or Russian 
Forces Would Not Upset Strateqt He Was 
Advogatino 

(By Constantine Brown) 
Administration spokesmen have contended 
that the strategy advocated by General Mac- 
Arthur, of hitting the Chinese bases in Man¬ 
churia, would be disastrous because it might 
bring us into a shooting war with Russia. 
They based their arguments on the existence 
of a mutual assistance pact between Mos¬ 
cow and her far eastern satellites. 

The treaty was concluded in January 1950, 
at Moscow. The alliance was signed not 
only by representatives of the U. S. S. R. and 
China, but also by North Korea. It provides, 
among other things, for reciprocal help in 
the event of an aggression by Japan or any 
other nation allied with Japan. 

If Russia had Intended to make an issue 
of the present conflict and intervene, she 
could have taken the mutual assistance pact 
as the basis for extending the Korean local 
war into a global conflict. 

Although the Korean armies were smashed 
and the United Nations forces occupied al¬ 
most all of North Korean territory last fall, 
the Soviet forces did not enter the fight. 
Instead, the Chinese Conununists were 
pushed in, without Peiping invoking the 
January 1860 alliance, however. 

SimUarly, It is said now by the supporters 
of the MacArthur wln-the-war strategy, there 
is little likelihood that the mutual assistance 
agreement would be brought into play by 
Russia, if our Air Force were to strike at the 
Manchurian concentrations and air bases, 
unless she already has decided that the time 
is ripe to unleash world war m. 

In his testimony before the Joint Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee this week. Defense Secretary Marshall 
pointed out specifically that the knowledge 
of the existence of that alliance between 
Russia and her two Asiatic satellites was con¬ 
sidered when the decision was made against 
using Japanese troops in the Korean war* 
even as auxiliaries for supply in the rear. 

If this mutual assistance pact, it can be 
argued now, were not used when the allies 
occupied most of the territory of one of the 


signatories, why would the bombardment of 
bases in Manchuria be the cause for direct 
Soviet intervention in the war? 

Russia remained nominally neutral when 
the North Korean forces were being de¬ 
stroyed. Is there any reason to believe that 
she would act differently if Allied planes 
performed a logical strategic operation in 
Manchuria? Insofar as Moscow is con¬ 
cerned. the territory of its North Korern ally 
should be as inviolable as that of her Chinese 
puppet. 

General Marshall disclosed the fact that 
the Russians have a large ground and air 
force in Siberia and on the (fiiinese-Korean 
border. This has been known, unofficially, 
for the last 3 mouths. Last April the Speak¬ 
er of the -louse. Bam Ratbttrn, made some 
significant allusions to that situation. 

But even before Mr. Ratbttrn took the 
fioor to announce ominously the concentra¬ 
tion of forces “which were not Chinese,” this 
column had reported that some 17 Soviet 
divisions wer» massed in that area; that 
a strong Soviet air force was being assem¬ 
bled for potential support; that among the 
17 divisions were at least four paratroop 
divisions: and that approximately three Jap. 
anese divisions, with men carefully picked 
from the Japanese Kwantung army, had been 
placed in Southern Sakhalin, a Japanese 
possession handed over to the U. S. S. R. at 
Yalta, for a possible attack on Hokkaido, the 
largest of the northern Japanese Islands. 

This intelligence reached Washington 
early this year from General MacArthur's 
headquarters in Tokjro. 

There is no question that the ousted 
commander had considered that situation 
when he urged that this country and the 
United Nations take off their gloves in the 
Korean war. 

It A>)pears that General MacArthur, who 
unquestionably knows the Asiatic mentality 
and the capabilities of those forces better 
than do high officials in Washington, did 
not think that the presence of the Russian 
forces could be fatal to the strategy he was 
advocating. 


Tke Crime Problem in the United States 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISCONSIN 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, like other 
members of the Senate Crime Investi¬ 
gating Committee, 1 have noted with 
tremendous interest an avalanche of edi¬ 
torial comments throughout the country 
based on Senate Report 307, the third 
interim report filed by our group. 

As one of the authors of the Wiley- 
Tobey resolution—Senate Resolution 
129—extending the life of this commit¬ 
tee until September 1, 1951,1 have nat¬ 
urally been particularly delighted to note 
the heartwarming reactions from all 
over our country to this matter of addi¬ 
tional time for the forces of law and 
order at the Federal level to help local 
law enforcement groups throughout our 
country. 

ARTICLES ON CRIME PROBLEM 

At this time, 1 have in my hand a 
miscellaneous variety of comments from 
the Nation’s press both as regards the 
work of our crime committee and on the 
general subject of crime Itself. 
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The initial item is an editorial from 
the Thursday, May 3, issue of the Wash- 
In^n Evening Star. One of the fea¬ 
tures of this editorial is a presentation of 
the reasons for my opposition to the 
Idea of a Federal Crime Commission— 
an approach which has been shared with 
me by our leading law enforcement offl- 
oialB, including J. Edgar Hoover. 

MAatoma cbilos' csolomw 
I have in my hand as a second item 
an article written by Mr. Manjuls Childs. 
Washington columnist, with regerd to 
this third intwim report. Mr. Childs* 
hard-hitting and controversial com¬ 
ments refer initially to the unfortunate 
leaks and advance publication of com¬ 
mittee statements. He has also com¬ 
mented on other phases of the problem 
Including the internal revenue laws, im¬ 
migration recommendations, and fi¬ 
nally be has taken up the matter of a 
Federal crime commission which he. 
too, opposes in the interest of American 
civil liberties. 

The third item I have is an editorial 
from the Janesville (Wls.) Gazette which 
kindly points up the comments which 
I made regarding the role of the indi¬ 
vidual citizen in combating crime. 

The fourth item is a very provocative 
column by Mr. Ivan H. Peterman as 
published in the Friday, March 23, 1951, 
issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer. This 
article Incidentally was reprinted and 
sent to me by Mr. Moriz Dres^us, of 
Philadelphia, as his contribution to 
greater public understanding of the 
problem of crime. 

ARTIGLK raOM TOOWT PAOB DrrBCWV* 

The fifth item that I have is an edi¬ 
torial entitled “How to Get Rid of the 
Crooks." by the distinguished former 
chairman of the California Commission 
on Organized Crime, Admiral William H. 
Btandley. When 1 was in California 
with the Crime Committee, in both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco I heard 
tremendously fine reactions on the work 
which had been performed by this Cali¬ 
fornia Crime Commission. 

We are proud that its former chief in¬ 
vestigator, Mr. Harold G. Robinson, was 
also our chief Investigator from the in¬ 
ception of the committee. Today Mr. 
Robinson is an assistant to Mr. Pat 
Brown, the attorney general of the State 
of California. This editorial by Admiral 
Standley is from the July 1961 issue of 
the magazine Front Page Detective, is¬ 
sued by the Dell Publishing Co., of New 
York. 

Mr. President, taken together, these 
articles and editorials furnish an in¬ 
teresting commentary regarding the re¬ 
actions of the American people to the 
crime problem. I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that they be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcosd. 

There being no objection, the edi¬ 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Rkcord, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Stax at May 
8. 1951] 

Bo Nne voa UNtssn Statu Gaziu 
Ooumsexoir 

The Kefauver committee placed the blame 
• for the ••crtale of lew enfovcemenf • In Amer¬ 
ica where the ruponelbUlty properly reete— 


on State, county, and municipal govern¬ 
ments. Any breakdown of local law enforce¬ 
ment la an invitation to racketeera, hood- 
luma, and erlmlnalB generally to set up shop 
and take over. There la little that the Fed¬ 
eral Government can do about such condi¬ 
tions. The conunlttee la right In contend¬ 
ing that the Job of cleaning up crime muct 
be done largely by local proeeeuting agencies, 
police d^partmenta, and courts. It la sur- 
prlalng, therefore, to find a majority of the 
committee advocating, somewhat Incon- 
alatently, the eatabllahment of a Federal 
crime commlaalon to make a “continuing 
atudy and surveillance of operations of inter¬ 
state criminal organizations throughout the 
country.*' 

That la a large order for a three-man com¬ 
mission of the type suggested. The commis¬ 
sion also would be required to maintain 
“files and records as a national clearing 
house of Information respecting criminal ac¬ 
tivities in Interstate commerce." That Is 
even a larger order. Other duties. Including 
liaison between Federal and State antlerlme 
groups, would be assigned to the commlcslon. 
The crime-commission plan was the only 
proposal on which there was disagreement 
in the committee. Senator Wxley dissented 
from the commission idea for the following 
souz-d reasons: (1) A Federal commission 
might form “the basis for a national-type 
police force which is contrary to America's 
traditions and which has been vigorously 
opposed by all outstanding Federal law-en¬ 
forcement agencies**; (2) it would result in 
“unneceaaary harassment and interference 
with Federal Investigative agencies**: (3) It 
would be an “unnecessary and costly super¬ 
structure imposed upon the present operat¬ 
ing agencies." and (4) It would result in 
“dissipation of the function on the part of 
the legislative branch." 

A Federal crime commission would en¬ 
counter dlflScultles In pursuing Interstate 
crime Investigations not met by a congres¬ 
sional Investigating committee. State au¬ 
thorities might understandably regard Its 
inquiries as a presumptuous Invasion of 
local law enforcement by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The Federal crime commission proposal 
bears a striking resemhlance to an Ill-advised 
plan drawn up some years ago for a Federal 
crime “Institute," which, like the commis¬ 
sion, would have been an Independent 
agency. That plan was vigorously opposed 
by FBI Director Hoover for the same reasons 
that he and Attorney General McGrath have 
objected to the crime-commission sugges¬ 
tion, namely, that It would tend to establish 
the Federal Government as an over-all 
watchdog on crime and might encourage 
growth of an undemocratic Federal police 
a^ncy. There Is too taach tendency now to 
pass the buck to the Federal Government for 
crime problems that oxight to be handled at 
the local level. A Federal crime commission 
would be a convenient vehicle onto which 
to unload State and city responsibilities. 

EiTsciiva BmroacsiCEirr of Puesemt Laws 
W otTLD Go Fas m Ozzme Wave 
(B y Marquis Childs) 

WASHmoTow.—So much of the Kefauver 
crime report has leaked out in one way or 
another in the days preceding its ofDcial re¬ 
lease that its contents come as something of 
an antlellmaac. The fact of the innumerable 
leaks is, incidentally, a sad commentary on 
a conunlttee created to ezpose the moral de¬ 
linquency that enables organised crime to 
exist in ooxmnunlty after community 
throughout the Nation. 

The criminal oozuqplraey revealed by the 
committee is a cancer that threatens the 
body politic. TO make It the basis for com¬ 
petitive revelations—a means of building up 
somebody's poUtical Hooper rating—is to put 


It or leave it as Just another form of enter¬ 
tainment. 

The same thing applies, let it be said here, 
to the Communist conspiracy. Either it is a 
thing of deadly seriousness menacing our 
whole way of life, or it is Just another sen¬ 
sation for the television cameras with seme 
blrdbratn from Hollywood confessing that 
at some point he or she was a member of 
the Communist Party. 

The moral indignation generated by the 
crime hearings should now make It possible 
to bring about adoption of legislation, moat 
of which has long been recommended, ihls 
applies particularly in several fields of Fed¬ 
eral law. 

Tax laws enforced by the Bureau of Inter¬ 
nal Revenue can be strengthened so that 
gangsters and racketeers cannot with the aid 
of unscrupulotis lawyers, find ways to evade 
taxes on their huge Incomes. The report 
points out that the Treasury has already 
moved to tighten regulations to stop some 
of the raw stuff that the hearings revealed. 

Long an urgent need, as the report shows, 
is increased personnel to enforce both tax 
and narcotic laws. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue as of a year ago had a total of 8,- 
416 suspected tax fraud cases either under 
or scheduled for Investigation with a total 
backlog of 9,110 cases. Many of the ponding 
cases Involve gangsters and racketeers. 

The Bureau's etaff is inadequate, both in 
size and skills, to meet this problem. False 
economy beginning in the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress reduced the Bureau's personnel at the 
vtry time when It was obvious that in the 
wake of the scandals war always brings 
there would be need for far greater Investi¬ 
gation and prosecution thkn ever before. An 
effective agent more than pays his own way 
In ferreting out tax chlselers. As the Ke¬ 
fauver report says, there should be a larr^er 
staff and the salary scale should be in¬ 
creased so that agents with greater skill and 
training can be hired to run down the artful 
dodgers and their lawyers. 

Similarly, immigration laws can be tight¬ 
ened to facilitate deportations of criminal 
aliens who originally got Into this country 
through fraud and deception. Changes have 
been recommended by the ComjrlsBloner of 
Immigration and are now pending before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Of the broader proposals involving brand- 
new legislation, the committee's most im¬ 
portant recommendation is to bar the trans¬ 
mission of bets or wagers in interstate com¬ 
munication or transportation. The Federal 
law now outlawing the transportation of slot 
machines should be extended, In tlie com¬ 
mittee’s view, “to Include other gambling 
devices which are susceptible to gangster or 
racketeer control, such as punebboards, 
roulette wheels, etc." But the law on slot 
machines Is of debatable value In view of a 
provision, insisted on by Senator Malowk, 
of Nevada, permitting any State to receive 
slot machines If State law allows them to 
be legally received and employed in the 
State. 

All such laws are difficult to enforce so 
long as local communities tolerate gambling 
on a wide scale. The oversize Federal police¬ 
man might have as frustrating a time on the 
gaming beat as on the liquor beat In the 
roaring twenties. 

The implication in these proposals is that 
the Federal policeman must grow bigger 
and bigger. The committee proposes a per¬ 
manent Federal Crime Commission with a 
variety of duties. But it seems to me that 
Senator Wiut, of Wisconsin, has most of 
the arguments on his side in this dissent 
from the other mkinbers of the committee 
on that recommendation. Wiut suggests 
that thU would be Just another costly and 
unnscessary superstructure imposed on pres¬ 
ent operating agencies, with the possibility 
that It might be the nudeiu of a na t ional 
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police force contrary to basic American tra¬ 
dition. 

Too often in the recent past administra¬ 
tive defects have been covered up by nam¬ 
ing a big-name commission. One may ask 
here what has been done about all the wit¬ 
nesses who so obviously perjured them¬ 
selves and showed their open contempt for 
the committee during the hearings. The De¬ 
partment of Justira reports that of 22 wit¬ 
nesses cited for contempt, 12 have been in¬ 
dicted. Vwo have been indicted for perjury. 

With overcrowded courts and overworked 
legal staffs perhaps this a fairly good score. 
But new laws are hardly the answer when so 
many present laws—local. State, and Fed¬ 
eral—are enforced, If they p' e enforced at 
all, ineffectively and inefficiently. 

[Prom the Janesville (Wls.) Gazette] 
WttET Blames Cbxmb on Citizens’ 

iNDimCRENCE 

After listening to big and little racketeers 
as a member of the Kefauver Crime Investi¬ 
gating Committee, Senator Alexanoee Wilet 
says the principal handicap to law enforce¬ 
ment is the “don’t care’’ attitude of the 
citizens. 

Wiley’s Judgment strikes home wherever 
we live. In his radio address Saturday, he 
said. “The whole structure of our home front 
is being undermined by criminal termites 
gnawing at the foundations of our economy.’* 
He points to the failure of many persons to 
vote and to a shrugging-ofl of crimes that 
do not directly touch them. 

“The habit of making a ’fast buck,’ regard¬ 
less of moral scruples, has become a habit 
throughout the Nation,’’ he warned. “Our 
whole younger generation has unfortunately 
been Impacted by a widely held cynlcUm,” 
he added. “It consists largely in a rush for 
success and for wealth, regardless of conse¬ 
quences to self and to society, a rush for 
thrills, for pick-ups, for wild Jags." 

It is to the home as an institution that 
Wiley points for the answer—^the grass roots 
of America, not in Washington. D. C. 

We need only look around tu and in our 
own homes, schools, and churches to see 
what is happening. It is too late when these 
cases get into the courts. 

[From the PhUadelphla Inquirer of March 23. 
1951] 

BxGR-QmcK Backeteebe Deobade Nation# 
Youth 

(By Ivan H. Peterman) 

Senator Chaklcb Tobey, “the voice of Amer¬ 
ican conscience" raised indignantly against 
certain Kefauver committee witnesses, has 
summarized in a question, the wide public 
resentment against the lush living, easy pick¬ 
ings, and unseemly influence of our big-shot 
racketeers. 

Glaring at Frank Costello during the lat¬ 
ter’s closing testimony. Tobet demanded of 
this one-time immigrant: 

“What did you ever do for your country as 
a good citizen?" 

Costello paused, then wheezed: *'I paid my 
taxes." 

The hearing room off New York’s Foley 
Square rattled with laughter. It echoed 
across Manhattan over to Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, where many have contributed in a 
small way to Costello’s affluence, and it spread 
across this great. Indulgent Nation. That 
feeble defense of the ektralegal millionaire 
Costello, will go down as a Joke of the first 
half century. 

Perhaps we Shoidd ponder such things on 
this Good nriday, which in all Christendom is 
a time for sober reflection on the greatest 
sacrifloe. It is a time to scrutinize those 
who never serve, much less sacrifloe. And to 
compare their arrogant records with those 
who do their duty. 


Costello, Adonis, Erickson, Cohen, Ouzik, 
the whole gallery, who have grown rich in one 
way or another on the American urge to take 
a chance, must answer one question above 
all: “What have they done to repay this 
country?" 

It is certainly no boost to discover their 
sticky collusion with police and politicians, or 
with such as Charles (Lucky) Luciano, who 
was bounced out of the country, most un¬ 
savory of them all. 

It is revolting to discover that through 
racketeers’ contracts, international dope 
smugglers flourish again, and have invaded 
our clt;- schools to establish a wide new de¬ 
mand. 

It is disgusting to see the names of such 
swaggering bums constantly mentioned by 
our chit-chat literati who, despite their 
limited culture, ought to ignore them on the 
dictates of simple taste. 

It is shocking to see the influence such men 
have on younger people, who adirlre their 
ability to make a pile in a hurry. We have 
the recent basketball briberies to Illustrate. 
Or kid car-theft gangs now flourishing. 

It is bewildering when principals, teach¬ 
ers. even parents confess they cannot guide 
headstrong youth, who in one way or another 
are also chasing the fast buck. Youngsters 
are not particular whether it’s by racket or 
politics, or both, legal or otherwise. The 
lazier use easy-rich arguments against work¬ 
ing or study, declaring if they cannot do like¬ 
wise there’s always Government relief. 

It Is shocking, moreover, to note the bawdy 
sympathy, again more evident among the 
young, for the accused, without much con¬ 
demnation for evils attached, or the ultimate 
decadence they’ve set in motion. Backet 
riches Inspire the urge to live elegantly and 
at ease, without thought for those to come. 

It is this last indictment which seems the 
worst. It’s lubrication on the skid to ruin. 
It speeds the grand collapse. 

Do not think, however, this persuasion is 
all prevadlng. By no means. There is a 
great, silent majority in this country which 
this Holy Week is finding voice. 

They comprise the law-abiding, the dutiful, 
hard-working, patriotic, and God-fearing. 
They also happen to bo in all sections, coast- 
to-coast, with roots deep in this America 
they love. They didn’t Jump ship and gain 
citizenship by lying and evasion, then slug 
their way to unearned wealth without a 
thought for the new flag and country. This 
quiet majority lives by brighter ideals, if not 
the bright lights. 

The protests of these have been growing, 
but until Messrs. Kefauver, Tobey, and Halley 
turned on the televised report, the call for 
better living and higher morals was drowned 
in the applause for Jerks. I have said, and 
repeat again, the period 1945-50 has shame¬ 
fully disregarded the fundamental decencies, 
from international levels down to forgetful 
fools who have Ignored the saorlflces of the 
Second World War. 

It is the contrast to those who serve, there¬ 
fore, which makes today’s racket kings seem 
small. They are shabby in their gaudy emi¬ 
nence. disreputable amid phony glamor. Who 
are 'these lush-living tramps? What did 
they do in the crisis? What contribution to 
the common good, or to insure the security 
and happiness of those to come? 

The boy plodding toward the thirty-eighth 
parallel in Korea with a machine gun over his 
shoulder, he should be rewarded. But who 
t thinks of him, when Virginia HUl is telling 
how she spent gangster-given thousands? 
The GI bereft of legs or sight, recuperating in 
some Army hospital, can answer Senator 
Tibet’s question with something that should 
stick. But those who chase a crooked rain¬ 
bow have no time to listen. Who wants 
' to hear of Korea now? 

Do you wonder that heroes grow cynical? 
That black markets already are rising in the 
wake of n. N.'s Uberatws? That heartbroken 


first of kin read War Department telegrams, 
and cry out, **Why?" 

To protect the likes of Costello, Adonis, 
Anastasia, and Gross? Whose answer is not 
even all the truth, when they mutter: 

*T paid taxes." 

Don’t we all? There is more responsibUity 
to it than that. 

[From Front Page Detective of July 1961] 
How ’TO Get Rid or the Crooks 
(By Admiral W. H. standley. USN. retired) 

I spent two and a half years behind the 
Iron curtain of California crime. 

The lessons I learned as the head of the 
State Commission on Organized Crime are 
being applied with tremendous success in the 
farmer playground of mobster Bugsy Siegel. 

California is no longer a resort for under¬ 
world big wigs. Our gangeters are going 
broke, and they’re leaving our State like a 
bimch of flre-frighteqed deer. 

Ont of the outstanding examples is Mickey 
Cohen. He’s packing his bags in preparation 
for a trip to Tucson. Arlz. Mickey says he 
wants to go there to sell cigars. ’The truth 
is that he wants to escape the rigid surveil¬ 
lance of the Los Angeles Police Department. 

The startling disclosures of the Kefauver 
committee have confirmed my belief that 
crime is organized on a national basis, that 
the tactics of gangland kingpins are basically 
the same regardless of geography. 

What has been done in California can be 
done in your community. Our State has 
provided all America with a blueprint for 
action, a blueprint which can spell bank¬ 
ruptcy for every racket in the Nation. 

Would you like to see your gangsters hop 
aboard the next train? You can use a very 
simple persuader that has been around for 
ages, taxation. We used this method, and it 
worked. 

Have you heard of the mobster who 
knocked off a stool pigeon and then credited 
himself with an income tax deduction for the 
depreciation of his machine gun? 

That’s Just a fable, of course, but It’s not 
as fantastic as It sounds. Every year our 
State and Federal Treasuries are fleeced of 
millions of tax dollars by the bigshots of 
America’s crime syndicates. They award 
themselves liberal deductions for the wear 
and tear of roulette wheels and swank 
brothels. 

One of our high-class crooks saved himself 
half a million dollars that way. For 10 years 
he made other taxpayers bear the cost of 
hiring the goons that guarded his gambling 
casino in Gardena. 

Racketeers dupe the tax collector by weep¬ 
ing about the high cost of maintaining a 
legitimate front for their criminal industries. 
In effect, they have asked the Government 
to subsidize their crimes. And the most fan¬ 
tastic thing of all is that their request is 
often granted. 

But California is cracking down on the 
gangsters, hitting them where it hurts 
most—in the pocketbook. Our State legis¬ 
lature is plugging the loopholes in our In¬ 
come tax laws, and it is sparing no expense 
in its search for criminal tax evaders. 

We took the mothballs out of an old con¬ 
spiracy statute and made it a felony to be a 
bookie, gambler, or slot machine king. 
These boys usually were handled in the 
courts where we fined people for swearing 
and spitting. 

One of the slimy fish caught in this net 
was Wiley Gaddel. He was sent to San Quen¬ 
tin for attempting to organize a slot machine 
protection racket in Mendoolnu County. 

The Kefauver committee has dramatically 
confirmed our disoovary that slot machines 
siphon off $2,000,000,000 of our national in* 
come each year, that a laige part cff this 
money was used to close the eyes of law tBe, 
foxoement authorities. 
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Want that money to go back where it be¬ 
longs. to bomee and parks and schools? Try 
the law. It works. 

The mere possession of a one-armed bandit 
le now unlawful in our State. Four years 
ago a group of slot machine racketeers ar¬ 
rived in Oallfomla. In a limousine. Six 
months ago they left, In a bus. 

Bookmaking was once the biggest and best 
organized racket in California. But that waa 
before our Public Utilities Commission 
stepped Into the picture. It clamped down 
on telephone and telegraph companies who 
furnished the services for these racing wires. 
The Continental Press wire, the major book¬ 
making service, was virtually driven out of 
business. 

Today the monopolistic aspect of book- 
making has all but disappeared in Califor¬ 
nia. And many of our bookies are now read¬ 
ing the help-wanted columns. 

What, we have discovered about bookmak¬ 
ing. slot machines, and other allied rackets 
also applies In such fields as prostitution, 
abortion, bootlegging, and dope peddling. 
It*s the same story all over America, and the 
weapons available to the side of Justice are 
ready and waiting. 

The boys behind the scenes are running 
for cover, searching desperately for some 
place to avoid the national spotlight. 

We Californians have made sure they 
won't find a haven in our State. Can you 
say the same? 


Employment of the Phyeically 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION OF IEMARKS 
or 

HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 

or mXTLANl) 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the responsibilities that devolves upon 
all citizens is assistance to the physically 
handicapped, many of whom have suf¬ 
fered their disabilities in the defense of 
our rights and freedoms. To keep be¬ 
fore our people their duties and oppor¬ 
tunities in this respect there are held 
each year essay contests on the local 
and national level, in which high-school 
students are participants, and in which 
the opportunities for the physically 
handicapped are stressed. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
greet the Maryland winner of the prize 
offered by the Governor’s committee to 
promote employment of the physically 
handicapped, Miss Margaret Ann Differ, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand 
Differ, of Lonaconing. Md.. and a student 
at Central High School there. 

Her prize-winning entry was sub¬ 
mitted in the national contest, where 
it had the distinction of being favorably 
considered. Inasmuch as this year’s 
contest attracted entries from all the 
States in the Union, Miss Dilfer deserves 
a great deal of commendation and con¬ 
gratulations for her success on the na¬ 
tional as well as the State level. 

In t- hia coxmection let me pay tribute 
also to the oochairmen of the Maryland 
Governor’s Committee To Promote Eni- 
ployment of the Physically Handicapped. 
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Mr. L. B. Fringer and Mr. R. C. Thomp¬ 
son, who. together with their committee 
of outstanding Marylanders, did so much 
to make the essay contest the success 
that it was. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
essay by Miss Differ be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Equal Opportunity zn Employment for thx 
Pbybicazxy Handxcappid 
(By Margaret Ann Dilfer) 

America's greatest assurance of progress Is 
Its people—their abilities, their Ingenuity, 
their free procedures for attacking problems, 
and their mental capacities. All of these 
human resources must be utilized If we are 
to maintain the superior standards of our 
great democratic country. If our wells of 
mental resources and skills should be left un¬ 
developed. Our country would not reach the 
highest ideals of living which may be en¬ 
joyed by a progressive and democratic coun¬ 
try. The handicapped are an undeniable 
part of this society with any number of 
diverse skills and abilities to be utUieed as 
part of America's progress. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers are un¬ 
employed because they have physical handi¬ 
caps which do not entirely prevent them from 
doing some type of good work. The problem 
Is—^the physically handicapped are not given 
enough opportunities to prove their abilities 
to do good work, and as a result many remain 
as dependent citizens. These Americans 
have as much right to be independent and 
self-supporting to their fullest capacities as 
they have to freedom of speech and freedom 
of worship. 

History shows there have been many fa¬ 
mous persons who have overcome their hand¬ 
icaps and climbed the ladder to success. 
For example, when Franklin Roosevelt 
learned that he was stricken with Infantile 
paralysis, he dauntlessly said, "I’ll fight this 
thing.” Today, the world remembers his 
achievements, not his physical handicap. 
There are also other remarkable examples. 
Helen Keller was able to combat her handi¬ 
cap as she toured the country making 
speeches to a world she never saw or heard. 
Theodore Roosevelt had poor health as a 
youth, but he overcame this handicap and 
rose to the height of President of the United 
States. Of course, all the disabled cannot 
make such remarkable achievements, but 
many of them could make their mark if only 
they would be given the opportunities to 
work to the best of their abilities. If these 
people could express themselves as a group, 
I am sure they would reecho the words of 
Churchill, who said, "Give us the tools and 
we will do the Job.” 

How, then, can we awaken the workshop 
of our Nation to recognize the fact that our 
handicapped are a source of economic 
wealth, not a liability? An undeniable fact 
must be faced—national strength is the sum 
of Individual strength. Increased Individual 
production means Increased national 
strength. This cannot be accomplished un¬ 
less we hire the handlcaped. It must be re¬ 
membered that America will benefit best by 
the productive power and skill of all, as she 
grows and prospers. Therefore, the work of 
the handicapped cannot and must not be 
disregarded. 

Many handicaps, after all. do not perma¬ 
nently affect the individual's skills, intelli¬ 
gence, or initiative—it may increase one's 
drive for success. True, natural skills are 
sometimes impaired, or slowed down for a 
time, and may necessitate a particular tjrpe 
of employment—but their needs are an¬ 
swered by rehabilitation programs which 
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help rebuild impaired capabilities to their 
maximum usefulness. Then, too. many 
skills which remain unaltered are discov¬ 
ered and developed to their fullest extent of 
luefulness. The patience of both the in¬ 
structor and the handicapped student usu¬ 
ally results In a skilled employee who fre¬ 
quently outdistances his normal competitors. 
Employers can learn this fact only through 
the experience of hiring the handicapped. 
They must give these people with impaired 
capabilities the chance to say. "I accept this 
Job to prove my skill, to earn my way, and 
to be an active citizen of this great country 
of ours." 

A study made by the Department of Labor 
surveyed actual work records in 109 plants 
of 11,000 physically handicapped workers and 
18,000 able-bodied workers. It was proven 
that the handicapped are Just as efficient. 
Just as reliable. Just as careful, and Just as 
versatile as the able-bodied workers. These 
records offer substantial evidence to demon¬ 
strate that men and women with a history 
of some handicap can work, and do it 
efficiently. 

It Is expensive to deny Jobs to millions of 
handicapped Americans. The cost to main¬ 
tain a disabled person in dependency must 
be paid year after year. Thus, the United 
States citizens are burdened with these ex¬ 
penses because the handicapped are left un¬ 
employed. It is estimated that for every 
single dollar spent to rehabilitate a handi¬ 
capped Individual, the Treasury of the United 
States gets back a ten-fold return In Federal- 
income taxes alone. To give Jobs to the 
handicapped, thus will lessen the expenses 
of the United States citizens. Helping han¬ 
dicapped persons to pay their own way is 
beneficial, not only to lu, but to the handi¬ 
capped themselves; for It Is necessary for 
them to be equipped with a sense of security 
which can be obtained only through living 
productive, independent lives. There are no 
financial yardsticks to measure the difference 
between a self-reliant, happy worker carry¬ 
ing his own responsibilities, and a glum, de¬ 
pressed citizen depending on others for 
everyday needs. Those differences mean 
more than dollars and cents; they mean hap¬ 
piness, good citizenship, and social useful¬ 
ness. 

Hiring the handicapped need not be an 
act of charity. Employers may hire the 
handicapped for the same reasons they hire 
able-bodied personnel—for their ability— 
not their disability. The yardstick for meas¬ 
uring the efficiency of the workers Is results. 
It Is the results that count. 

The key to successful employment is proper 
placement in Jobs which match their abili¬ 
ties. Hiring the handicapped can be likened 
to the making of a suit to measure. Each 
disabled person presents distinct problems, 
the solution of which requires understand¬ 
ing. imagination, patience, and ingenuity. 
The proper placement of the handicapped in 
Jobs will give the employer as much assur¬ 
ance of results as he may expect from any 
employee who Is placed to match his abil¬ 
ities. 

The first half of the twentieth century 
witnessed the growth of the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor Nation, from a 
productive child to an Industrial giant, from 
a world observer to a world leader—an evolve- 
ment made possible by the blending of nat¬ 
ural resources, unusual spirit, initiative, 
special industrial skills, and great vision. If 
our vision and hopes for the future are to 
be fulfilled, we must utilize wisely every 
possible material resource—our oltizens, our 
democracy, and our. land. Hire the handi¬ 
capped—they, too, must share in the prom¬ 
ise which is America. Hire the handi¬ 
capped—they, too, are part of America’s as¬ 
surance of progress. 
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HftMtlrarg't Adopted Battalion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

or cAxxroiiinA 

2N THE HOUSE OF BSPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
' leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, 1 desire to have 
printed three items appearing in the 
BEealdabuiE Tribune of recent date. One 
calls attention to the formation of a 
Citizens Club in adopting the First Bat¬ 
talion, Seventh Infantry Regiment, of 
the Third Division; an editorial on the 
same subject matter; and an article 
including a letter from Lt. Col. Fred C. 
Weyand and a letter from the First 
Battalion in response to the interest of 
the citizens of Healdsburg. 

CmZBNB* CLUBS RXSPOIfD TO FBSZ BaTTSUOM 
Wjbxx 

Adhering to the proclamation of acting 
Mayor Boy Henderson proclaiming March 25 
to March 81 ‘‘First Battalion Week’* private 
cltUsens, clubs, schools, and various organisa¬ 
tions responded wholeheartedly In m ak i n g 
First Battalion Week a suecess. 

According to Mrs. nred C. Weyand. chair¬ 
man of the First Battalion Committee, 24 
cartons have already been shipped off to the 
adopted battalion in Korea and 10 more are 
packed and ready to go. 

During the week various clubs and organi¬ 
sations requested their members to bring 
specific needed items to their regulsr meet¬ 
ings. The Healdsburg Women's QoU Club 
donated pocket-slee mirrors, the 20-80 Club 
sewing kits, the Klwanls Club towels and 
wash cloths, the Uons Club handkerobiels. 

I The Business and Professional Women's 
Club have adopted an entire company, ap¬ 
proximately 180 men, to whom they will send 
needed Items. 

t The students at the Healdsbing Elemen¬ 
tary School also responded wholeheartedly 
by tarixmlng to school magazines, xiencUs. 
stationery, soap, towels, and wash cloths. 

The Healdsbing High School students, as 
their project, will send news letters to the 
fighting battalion. Collection date tot the 
letters wUl be decided shortly. 

In addition three battery radios have been 
donated. One by Edna Walker, another by 
O. F. Graham, Hollydale Park and the third 
by Smith Robinson. Tanner Bros., West 
Street, repaired the radio given by Edzui 
Walker. 

i Cash donations from Bill Wendt, Harold 
Vanderhurst, Mira. Della Lovell, Mrs. R. B. 
Stjvens, students of Lambert School, and 
Women's Golf Club have also been received. 

I The American Legion, American Legion 
Auxiliary and the War I'others Club will 
make plans at their next meetings for col¬ 
lection of varlOTu articles. 

I The First Battalion adopted at a member¬ 
ship meeting of the ch amber of commerce, 
March 18 Is a part of the Seventh Infantry 
Regiment, Third Division. The regiment, 
referred to as the Cotton Balers for the use 
they made of cotton bales in the battle for 
New Orleans during the war with Great 
Britain. 1812-14, ware first organized in 
1798, mustered out in 1800, and reorganized 
In 1806, with contlnuoiu service dating from 
that time. As such they are the second 
oldest regiment la the United States Army. 


Our Adoptbd Battaltow 
On March 18 at the general membership 
dinner of the Healdsburg Chamber of Com¬ 


merce. a resolution was | ed unanlmoui^ 
edcgitlng the First Battalion, Seventh In¬ 
fantry Regiment, Third Division. This reso¬ 
lution was subsequently sanctioned at the 
city council meeting of March 10. the acting 
mayor Issuing a pr clamatlon naming this 
week First Battalion Week. 

The chamber of commerce was chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for spearheading and oorraltng to 
a focal point the adoption as preeented to 
them by Mrs. Arllne Weyand. wife ct the 
commander of the Flrat Battalion. 

The adoption of the battalion was indeed 
a fine gestmre on the part of the cltteena of 
Healdsburg and much praise for the action 
taken has been forthcoming. In fact. Na¬ 
tion-wide publicity has been reoelved and 
a vote of thanks should go to all those who 
have made the adoption poaslble. During 
time of duress, such ae now, we believe, it la 
a faith renewer to have such gestures taks 
place. 

However, the work in maintaining and 
supplying a battalion has only begun. To 
make this promotional activity the success it 
dsserves. everybody in Healdsburg will have 
to do their share. 

According to Mrs. Fred Weyand, the men 
who are fighting In Korea need many smell 
Items to make them Just a little comfort¬ 
able. Magazines, books, stationery, enve- 
KgMS, lead pencils, cameras, film, sewing kits, 
battery radios, billfolds, towels, handker¬ 
chiefs, and “snack" items are just a tew of 
the needed articles. 

Get those needed articles now and bring 
them to the firehouse where they will be 
wrapped and shipped. 

Do It now and help make First Battalion 
Week a rouslz^ success. 


Dxax Cxmcw —a Luttex FRou Your Adoptid 
Battaliom 

(Just received Is the following letter and 
brief history of Bealdsburg’s adopted bat¬ 
talion written in the battalion’s own words 
addressed to the citizens of our town. We 
are reprinting It here for all to read for the 
First Battalion Is your battalion.— BDXToa.) 

Mazck 20,1051. 

Dzaz CmzzNS OF Hzaldzburo: I was In the 
process of writing a formal history of tbs 
Infantry battalion you’ve taken as your own 
but I’ve dlsoarded the idea. I found, not to 
my surprise, that this battalion has a mind 
and heart of its own. It has taken matters 
Into Its own hands by acting you a letter 
which I am encloelng. 

On behalf of the men, I thank you for 
your kindness and generosity. The knowl¬ 
edge of your euppoit has made better sol¬ 
diers of them—^they're trying Just that much 
harder to live up to your expeotatlons. 

I only wish you could know each of the 
men personally, as I do. so you could be as 
proud of them as I am. 

Thank you for your tbotights and prayers. 

Sincerely, 

Frzd O. Wetawd, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, 

I’m an old ll£;htlng battalion, the oldest 
one in tbs Army. I had my first big fight 
under Andy Jackson at New Orleans and I’ve 
fought In every scuffle Uncle Sam has had 
since then. I’m proud of it, dam proud. 
I’ve been many places since 1812 and 1 don’t 
gdess I’ve ever bad a place I can call home. 
It has usually been some spot In the world 
where there’s trouble brewing or a lonely 
post somewhere In the ZI. I don't gueee 
I’ve had any parents either, ’cause ae far 
back as I can remember my Uncffe has taken 
care of me. 

Today 1 feel like a new-bom babe, even 
as old ae I am, because today I found one 
spot In this world which Z can call home 
and acquired a lot of good people ae foeter 
parents. I’ve been adopted. 

I know there's not much use telling you 
about my past because most of that is writ¬ 


ten in history books. Sometimes I fight alone 
but usually with a couple of battalions and 
together we compoee the Seventh infantry 
Refdment. We*re |Nurt of the Third Dlvlelon 
and have bten since World War It. 

I guess I had better bring you up to date 
about what I’ve beon doing since I first 
landed in Japan lait September, l had only 
bout 208 ore then and I was plenty worried. 
General Mao (Gen. Douglas MaoArthur) 
sent about 1,000 Korean reerulte and I 
trained them like mad for 6 weeks. 1 kept 
about half of them, received 200 more OI’s, 
and then 1 ihlpped out for Korea along with 
the regiment. 

I went ashore at Wonsan on the 17th of 
November and proceeded north to Hamhung 
by myself. The war with the North Koreans 
looked like It might be Just about to wind 
up but many bypassed soldiers were escap¬ 
ing to the north through the mountains. X 
WRs sent to a little place about 60 miles up 
In the mountains called Saachang to block 
this movement. Ill tell you frankly, X never 
did see a North Korean up there but brother, 
on the 28th of November I saw plenty of 
Chineeel I was sure surprised because I 
didn't even know they were in the war until 
then. 

Their Eighty-ninth Division was headed 
down the valley and X was sitting right In Its 
way. They bit me with everything they had 
and I guess they did “bloody" my nose a 
bit. but I stayed and fought them off by my¬ 
self until December 2, 1950. I found out 
later that this division was on Its way to 
help cut off the Seventh Infantry Division 
and First Marine Division. It arrived too 
late. 

I’m mighty proud of ttiat fight but I had 
to break It off and get out before they cut 
me off in those mountain!. They nipped at 
my tall getting out but I made it all right. I 
fought a delaying action on out of the moun¬ 
tains and down to Tongpo Airfield. I held 
It long enough for the Air Corps to fly the 
wounded out and then themselves. My Job 
from there on was to protect the left flank 
of the Hungnam beachhead along the ocean. 
It was a good fight and I sure rocked the 
Chinese back on their heels. 

On the 24tb of December. I too was evacu¬ 
ated from the beach. X didn’t like it, but 
I had my orders. My troops were the last 
to leave. 

I spent Christmas as a guest of the Navy, 
and I made the most of it. It was good to 
be clean and warm again, but that didn’t 
last long. Boms new guy over named Ridg- 
way (Lt. Gen. Matthew Rldgway) wanted 
my punch and wanted It bad. The Navy 
put me back ashore at Pusan and beaded 
north and back Into the line above Chouan. 
Things were rough over here about then, and 
the guy calling the plays didn’t waste any 
time finding me a fight. 

X*m a “low lander" by preference, and X 
like the flat plains with the long fields of 
fire and unlimited obeervation. Did I get 
that? Nol They put me to work In moun¬ 
tains where no self-respecting mountain 
goat would be caught. 

My fight was for one big hill after another. 

I ran the Chinese off of them by day, and 
they came back by night, but I beat him 
every time. It was rough on my troops, but 
they never weakened. I didn’t stop till I 
had chased the Chinese aoroes the Ran River, 
and that’s where I am now, Just south of 
Seoul. I’m ready to go again, and I like 
river oroeslng. The last big one I crossed 
was in Italy. 

Yep I I'm an old fighting battalion, but 
I’ve loet a lot ot good young Americans over 
here. They will never march with me again, 
vdU never light with ms again, but I know 
that their fluting sptrtt wlU be with me 
whenever the going gets toagb, again. 

That’s the special thing about me, the 
spirit of my men. Nothing gets them down. 
They have fought in weather that was 80 de- 
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gr 0 M below aero over terrain that Is the 
worst In the world; It never faaed them. 
They have been constantly outnumbered 10 
to 1; they don’t care. They have been shot 
and shot at night and day; they never fli nob . 
This fighting spirit of my men is the 
that makes me the best darn battalion In 
the world. 

Well. It is getting late and time for me to 
dig In for the night. I’ll most likely have 
visitors before morning. I feel a lot better 
now. because I know I have a whole city at 
home that’s thinking of me and praying for 
me. I’ll hit ’em an extra lick or two tonight, 
especially for you. 

Sincerely. 

FmsT Battalion, Sxvxnth iNTANrar 

ZUBOXMCNT. 


The Wake Iikuid Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN TRE SENATE OF THE X7N1TED STATES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
written by George Sokolsky and pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Tlmes-Herald 
today, dealing with the report by Miss 
Vernice Anderson of a conversation be¬ 
tween President Truman and General 
MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

TBESX DATS 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It used to be said of the fire horse that 
when he heard a gong he Just automatically 
went to the wagon to be hitched. 

Automatic responses should be studied 
carefully by child psychologists, perhaps to 
make humans more like the obsolete fire 
horse. A good way to start the training would 
perhaps be a course in eavesdropping with 
Miss Vernice Anderson as the teacher, she 
having scooped the world in doing automati¬ 
cally what parents used to tell children they 
should not do at all, namely, eavesdrop. 

Mias Anderson makes the point when she 
stood behind a door and listened to the 
conversation between General MacArthur and 
President Truman, she did it automatically. 
She also took down her stenographic notes 
automatically. She did not destroy the notes 
automatically but kept them, typed them, 
and gave them to her boss. Dr. Philip Jessup, 
of the State Department and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, automatically. 

That is an awful lot of automatic action 
for a yotmg lady and represents a high 
degree of aptitude in the field. She was 
brought on from Washington to Wake Island 
apparently to serve orange Juice and other 
liquids, the others not being specified in any 
of the accounts given, but it might be pre¬ 
sumed that automatic bourbon was included. 
However, that is a matter of speculation 
and not pertinent to automatic responses, 
which is the subject of this coiurse of study. 

I also would include keyhole peeping in 
this course for the young. There is nothing 
in the record to show that Miss Anderson 
has any aptitude for that. She apparently 
has cultivated her ears rather than her eyes 
and la able to hear through walls and closed 
doors. The peepholers will have to be found 
elsewhere in the State Department or in 
Central Intelligence. 


Children would gain great knowledge 
quickly If they could only peep through 
keyholes, particularly after they had been 
ordered to bed. It might Improve them 
more effectively than television, which is in 
the open and therefca-e evokes no special 
skills. Automatic peephoiing could be de¬ 
veloped into a fine art with prises given each 
year by the freedoms foundation for those 
who never fail. 

Microphone-placing In flower pots might 
also help the next generations. They could 
automatically hear papa and m^mm^ dis¬ 
cussing family affairs, but better still, it 
would build the ambitions of a young man. 
Be could perhaps write on his application 
for a Job in the State Department that be 
placed microphones In his sister’s boudoir 
when he was 10 and tapped the telephone 
wires In the house by the time he was 14. 
That ought to fit him to be an expert on the 
Far East, to say nothing of the Middle Bast 
and Germany. 

These things can. of course, become auto¬ 
matic. or what we used to call, second na¬ 
ture. For instance, it used to be second 
nature for small boys to peephole through 
the ball park fence. That was second natme, 
like Jumping into a swimming hole or put¬ 
ting a garter snake in a bottle or putting a 
little girl’s hair in the inkwell. Second na¬ 
ture can be something awful if you fail to 
curb it. Automatic responses possess an 
additional quality because they require 
training in some such place as the State 
Department. 

And that automatically leads to some ob¬ 
servations concerning Miss Vernice Ander¬ 
son’s boss. Philip Jessup, who is one of the 
high mucky-mucks in the State Department. 
He seems to be Involved in everything, hav¬ 
ing come to that department from a pro¬ 
fessorship of international law at Columbia 
Unlversty and the Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions. He has been active in helping the 
country run its foreign relations, on and off. 
since 1924, but really did not mature until 
1945, since when he has really been a big 
factor, second only in influence and prestige 
to Dean Acheson. 

He goes to all the conferences and makes 
speeches on great matters. He has never had 
any far-eastern experience but purports to 
be an expert on the subject through his 
connections with the Institute of Pacific Re¬ 
lations whose files the McCarran committee 
is now studying. He has generally been 
identified with those other far-eastern ex¬ 
perts whose predilections brought us to our 
present dismay. 

Curious that the eavesdropping Miss An¬ 
derson, whose automatic responses led her to 
take down an off-the-cuff, unrecorded con¬ 
versation between the President and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur, should be working for Dr. 
Philip Jessup. 


Paul WootoB 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 . 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in. 
elude the following editorial from the 
Washington Post for May 9, paying fit¬ 
ting tribute to a fine reporter: 

SxvxNTT Years Yovno 

There is nothing unique about a lawyers* 
lawyer or even a doctors’ doctor, but there 
seems to be only one newspapermen’s news¬ 


paperman in Washington, and that is Paul 
Wooton. We can think of few offices con¬ 
nected with assoclatlons^of newspapermen in 
Washington that he has not held. For three 
terms he was chairman of the board of gover¬ 
nors of the National Press Club, and later 
president of the club. In addition, he has 
been president of the Overseas Writers and 
the White House Correspondents’ Association 
and for many terms was president of the 
National Conference of Business Paper Edi¬ 
tors. For at least 30 years he appears to have 
had a finger in almost every Journalistic pie 
that has been baked In Washington. 

Since the first term of Woodrow Wilson as 
President, Mr. Wooton has been Washington 
correspondent for the New Orleans Tlmes- 
Plcayune. For many years he also repre¬ 
sented the McGraw-Hill publications and 
more recently has written a business column. 
His fellow news writers marvel at how he 
finds time to turn out his copy between 
stints of organizing his fellow scribes’ chores. 
We suspect that he has done more than any 
other person to give the press of this city a 
sense of corporallty. As his friends celebrate 
his seventieth birthday, we Join in saluting 
him for his good work, which he always does 
with a smile. 


The Dbmitstl of General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted, 
there is printed herewith an editorial 
carried in a recent issue of the Hastings 
Banner, a newspaper published at Has¬ 
tings, Mich., in the Fourth Congres¬ 
sional District, by Richard Cook. The 
editorial is well worth reading. It fol¬ 
lows: 

The dismissal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
from the Far East command la a stunning 
defeat for the forces of democracy both on 
the military and diplomatic fronts. It 
comes as sort of supercolossal Munich that 
must have "Uncle Joe" chuckling contented¬ 
ly into his whiskers. It Is notice to the world 
that more appeasement is to be the order 
of the day In dealing with threat of Commu¬ 
nist Imperialism. 

Neville Chamberlain’s house of cards came 
tumbling down about his umbrella soon after 
Munich with a reverberation that shook the 
world. Unfortunately for us, the forces 
with which our administration is dealing 
with so little effect are much more tremen¬ 
dous and threatening than Nazi Germany 
under Hitler. 

Does it make sense to remove from duty 
one of the great military men of our time 
(and about the only majw American states¬ 
man to achieve a glowing record In the bleak 
era of postwar diplomacy) In an effort to 
bolster the sagging prestige of our Depart¬ 
ment of state? Why not keep MacArthur 
and Inject some much-needed new blood 
Into State Department leadership? But 
maybe that Is so obviously logical that it 
Just doesn't make sense in present-day 
Washington. 

Consider the record. General MacArthur 
suddenly thrust into military leadership in 
Korea under conditions that were almost 
fantastically Impossible, performed brilliant¬ 
ly. In the field of statesmanship, he has 
made great progress In winning over Japan 
to the American pojnt of view. A former 
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deadly enemy hee been ehaaged Into a poe- 
Bible strong ally in tbe Far Bast—a region 
where we need friends*hadiy. In fact, Japan 
is about the only major area Where tinited 
States diplonuu^ has been outstandingly 
successful. 

Secretary of State Acheaon, on tbe other 
hand, has been a consistent wrong guesser. 
Tbe present “pOUoe action** in Korea can be 
attributed directly to bis misjudgment at 
Soviet Intentions. American diplomacy in 
Burope has produced few strong ties (the 
only reliable ones, at present are Turkey 
and Qreece) despite bllUons of dOUsrs spent 
abroad for "reconstruction.” Mr. Acbeson, 
de^Hte the theoretically strong position of 
the United States, has never been influential 
with foreign diplomats and has not been able 
to forge sound or desirable aHlances. Bven 
the AtlanUo nations loosely grouped to¬ 
gether for mutual protection do not seem to 
be greatly impressed by our Secretary of 
State. Under Mr. Acheson our foreign policy 
has been vacillating and puzzling both to 
people abroad and those of us here at home. 
We have been weak in an era when Urmness 
and strength are needed as never before. 

TechnlcaUy, MacArthur may have been 
playing tag with insubordination in voicing 
opinions that verge closely on matters of 
foreign policy despite warnings from Presi¬ 
dent Truman and frantic pleas from our 
Jittery Department of State. However, the 
line where politics ends and military respon¬ 
sibility begins can never be clearly defined. 

The entire situation in the Far Bast is 
very confused and, as tbe general states, 
without parallel in military hiattvy. 

Technically, for example. General Mac¬ 
Arthur was serving imder the United Na¬ 
tions. not directly under command of the 
United States, and thus, in theory, even 
represented Soviet Russia, a member in good 
standing of the U. N. despite the fact that she 
is the real power backing the North Btorean 
and Bed China armies that the United Na¬ 
tions forces are battling. 

Although American casualties have been 
higher during 9 months of the Korean 
fighting than during the first full year of 
our participation In World War ZI, neither 
the State Depwtment nor President 'Druman 
will admit we are fighting a war—it Is merely 
a ‘'police action*' and our enemies, or rather, 
the lawbreakers with whom we are involved, 
are permitted to maintain a sanctuary Just 
across tbe North Korean border where they 
can. in perfect safety, build up reserves of 
men, munitimu, and supi.lies to support 
their armies in the field. 

Tbe United Naticxu are directly Involved 
with Mao's troops. Bed China is not a mem¬ 
ber of the U. N. However, Nationalist China 
which is a member in good standing bamt 
been permitted to supply soldiers even 
thouc* additional battle-tested ground 
troops are desperately needed. 

Why are we in Korea? Only a little more 
than a year ago. Secretary of State Acheson 
declared that the Uhlted States was not con¬ 
cerned with Kmrea. That nation had noth¬ 
ing to do with our security. Our troops 
were withdrawn. This, of course, amounted 
to an open Invitation to the Communists to 
move in. But when they did, Korea of a 
sudden became important. Mr. Truman 
and the State Department decided to (esist 
under circumstances that couldn’t have been 
much worse for defense forces. Once again 
we were caught unprepared. The unsound 
policies of ZjOuIb Johnson and the old De¬ 
portment of Defense were quickly brought to 
light. 

Green troops had to fight a type of war for 
which they had not been trained. Somehow 
they manajged to keep from being pudied 
back into the sea and then rallied splen¬ 
didly. The intervention of Chinese tro^ 
in substantial masses prevented the close of 
what might have been "the Korean incl- 
dant." 


Where to nowt Are we to fight an Inde¬ 
cisive action back and forth across tbe 
thhty-eighth paraUel—killing and gettlnf 
kUled In the prooess? Are we to withdraw? 
Are we to be given sufltolent strengib for 
decisive action? 

The above pari«ra|fiis. we believe, should 
be given consideration in Judging General 
MaeArthur*s action. 

Some dismiss him as an egotist; some dalm 
he has a weakness for flowery phrases and 
hunting out the headlines: some believe he 
is making a bold bid for public acclaim. 

Maybe these eritioisias are true in whole 
or in part. 

However, General MacArthur Is no fool. 
As a military man he knew the eonaequenoes 
of insubordination; as ux Individual he was 
aware of the tendency of Americans to dftt- 
miss public idols who have been caught "off 
base.” 

Therefore, our own guess la that the gen¬ 
eral had so much faith in his own anal]^ 
of the Korean situation and was so gravely 
concerned with the indedsion and lack of 
poUoy at Washington that he fait it his 
responslbUity as a top-flight soldier to disre¬ 
gard normal channels and go directly to the 
real source of authority—the people of the 
United States—the "body politic'* to whldH 
even presidents owe allegia^. 

General Bidgway. close-mouthed. brllUant 
field commander of our forces in Korea, re¬ 
cently Issued a guarded statment that backed 
MaeArthur*s point of view. WlU he. too. be 
sacrificed to “strengthen the hand** of our 
State D^jartment. 

In our opinion MacArthur is of much 
greater value to the United States and the 
cause of the demoeratlc nations than Ache- 
son and Truman combined. 


GoIiAIom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

or CAtXFOSNU 

ts THE HOUSB OF BBPBB8BNTATKVBS 
Thursday, May 10,19S1 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Sjpeaker, Oeneral 
MacArthur has testUled that if other 
nations refuse to accept his recom¬ 
mendations. we should "go it alone.** I 
should like to can attention to two 
analyses of this phase of the general's 
argument. The first is a recent edi¬ 
torial from the Washington Post, and 
the other a column by Thomas L. Stokes 
which appeared in the Evening Star. 
They follow: 

[From the Washington Post] 

Gonra It Alomu 

The President rose to the occasion last 
night 4n his cMcnse of a limited war in 
Korea fought by the United Nations. His 
task was to show that this strategy is supe¬ 
rior to General MacArtbur's—» broadened 
war in the Far Bast fought by tbe United 
States and Chiang Kai-shek in alliance. Tbe 
President, in our opinion, demolished the 
case In behalf of that kind of natlonallstlo 
war. When he said tbe MacArthur policy 
would “units the Chinese people behind 
their Oommuniet rulers.** he ape^ in words 
that both history and common sense attmt. 

AS in other countrieo, communism, it is 
reported, is on the defensive in China, but 
the way to strengUien Peiping's hold on China 
Is the very interrentlon that General Mac¬ 
Arthur proposes. Leave aside the possibility 
of limiting support for Chiang. The mare 
fact that thie country was actively alined 


with Chiang wcfoM evofes an intenee anti- 
Amerleanlam throughout China. The Oht- 
neee are notoriously antlforeign, anyway. 
They celebrate a round dosen days of humili¬ 
ation at the hands of foreign Invaders or 
interventlonlats. 

Not only that. After so many years of 
incessant warfare, they must blanch at the 
prospect of more and yet more American 
bomba hwled into their eountry. More 
American than Soviet armament te s^ 
being fired at our Amarloan boya in Korea— 
Amerlean armament tbat wae oNiinally 
conveyed to Cie Communists by surrsndsr- 
Ing Nationalists. It was oonvejred in such 
quantity that tbe Communlste called (Alang 
Kai-shek during the high point of the sur¬ 
renders, their “supply sergeant.” Yet Gen¬ 
eral MseArtbur is proposing, and the ad¬ 
ministration has glvsn way in part to him, 
to restors Chiang to that role. It must bs 
bitter tea to the Ohlnaas farmer as he tries 
to plow his war-soaked fields in intervals of 
oppression and extortion. If Communist 
China is as weakened as General MacArthur 
says, why interfere with the disintegration, 
and give the Communiets a rallying point in 
American Intervention? 

It is the past help to the Communist 
supply sergeant that ehould have been pon- 
dered before new belp was sent. It Is this 
past help, and the tribulations of our boys 
in Korea arising from its impact, that 
be pondered btf ore we loose hot words as 
well as criticism upon our allies for sup- 
plying our enemies with strategic materials. 
Our allies are struggling to their feet after 
two grueling eonteete in a generation with a 
world aggreaaor. Their full raoov^ Is In¬ 
hibited by the partition of Burope. In the 
old days the Industrial west traded with the 
agricultural east In a system which gave 
Burope a high standard of Uvlng. The di¬ 
vision has shattered this system, and an all- 
out blockade in the Far Bast would deal 
Western Buro;)e another blow at Its economy 
which it will certainly not sustain as an ally 
of the blockadars. Western Europe would 
suffer far more than a self-contained China 
(when not Russian-contained) from a com¬ 
plete blockade, and so. Incidentally, would 
Japan and every other Asian country. More¬ 
over. Western Burope, seeing the diversion of 
American naval power, would see their mili¬ 
tary security Jeopardized as weU as their 
economic security. 

Tbe President took for granted a knowledge 
of some of these repercussions of tbe Mac¬ 
Arthur policy. Be concentrated mainly 
upon the aiaertlon of his belief in tbe policy 
of going along with the United Nations. He 
rested bis ease upon a common policy with 
our allies. “We oaxmot go it alone in Asia,** 
he declared, “and go it in conmany in 
Europe.** Be is abundantly right. If there 
were a break in Asia, there would bs a break 
In Burope, and Europe's basas and Industrial 
rsaouroes would then be denied to Amerlean 
anas. To bs sure, a coalition policy in wag¬ 
ing a llxnlted war In Korea requires patience. 
But any other policy would, as the President 
eaid, be playlxig the Kremlin game, which is 
“to drive a wedge between us and the other 
free nations." as well as to see us get bogged 
down In Asia. 


(From the Waehlngton Star] 
Gimbux. MAoAaisRm amd mz U. N^—FAxunot 
To MkmrxoM UNxm Natiomi Skbw as Ctm 
VO OOMZMT Dxarovi; Can Unitzd STAVzi 
Go Bp AX.ONX? 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

Semetixiies a Minple clue will open up a 
■eamlngly eomplex mystery. 

As. for Inetanoe. the failure of Gen, Doug¬ 
las liacarthur even to mention the uaited 
Nattons in his reeant speesh to Congress. 

And now, retefgrctog this oSue, his eol- 
loquy with the 83-year-oUl Seasetor Osnoi. 
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Democrat, of Rhode laland. which lights up, 
like a star shell, che whole mass of testimony 
before the combined Senate Armed Servlces- 
Forelgn Relations Committees relating to 
Korea and Far East policy. 

Senator Oeebm wanted to know If the 
United States wouldn’t be going alone, with¬ 
out the other United Nations, if we adopted 
the general’s program for lending support to 
General Ghlang Kai-shek’s troops to Invade 
China and for bombarding Chinese coast 
cities and establishing a blockade. ’The gen. 
eral said he could not testify about the 
United Nations. When asked about his own 
expectations, he replied: 

“My hope would be, of course, that the 
United Nations would see the wisdom and 
utility of that course, but if they did not 
I still believe that the interest of the United 
States being the predominant one in Korea, 
would require our action.’* 

‘‘Alone?’’ asked the Senator. 

“Alone, If necessary,’’ the general replied. 
“If the other nations of the world haven’t got 
enough sense to see where appeasement leads 
after the appeasement which led to the Sec¬ 
ond World War In Europe, If they can’t see 
exactly the road that they are following In 
Asia, why then, we had better protect our¬ 
selves and go It alone.** 

Alone? In the hard and cruel sort of 
world today. Alone? 

The general, certainly a great military 
strategist, here seems to reveal a lack of un¬ 
derstanding of over-all political considera¬ 
tions, of the essential meaning of the United 
Nations, itself, which is the reason for our 
being In Korea, and of the world-wide cal¬ 
culations upon which our policy necessarily 
must be based if we are to win a world-wide 
struggle. These Include the adherence and 
support of friends and allies without whose 
help we could not possibly sustain ourselves. 

This common front, which from time to 
time may require policy adjustments and 
compromises, is the very essence of collective 
security. Nor does that mean “appease¬ 
ment,” a word bandied around too loosely 
of late. 

It Is not necessary for a general in the 
field to understand all of this to win battles, 
and General MacArthur has won battles. 
But, by the same token, a general who can 
win battles Is not thereby qualified to set 
himself up to direct policy which must, per¬ 
force. go far beyond the area In which he 
operates. That is what General MacArthur 
sought to do, and still Is assuming to do. 
without portfolio, so to speak. 

’The policy-making job is the function of 
the civilian government which must operate 
on all fronts in such a world-wide contest as 
that in which we are engaged. It must take 
account of the needs and requirements of 
those fronts, including the political, and 
meet them In the manner best adapted to 
the whole problem at hand. 

Unwittingly, the general, himself, has con¬ 
fessed publicly to the indictment upon which 
he was removed and has, simultaneously, 
offered the final, clinching argument for 
supremacy of the civilian government over 
the military. That not only has been our 
tradition, but in sustaining It, in the past. 
Presidents have had to confront military 
figures as popular In their day as the general 
is In this, and weather the same sort of pub¬ 
lic uproar. 

In other similar episodes In the past, too, 
there have been Members of Congress who 
joined in the procession and the outcry to 
promote political interests, and congres¬ 
sional committees investigating, and efforts 
to give Congress the reins. But always. In 
the end, this all has passed. 

Now, as to practical considerations of to¬ 
day. What would happen under the Mc¬ 
Arthur "go It alone’* policy to the stability 
and energy we have helped to pump Into the 
United Nations so that it stood up and xaet 
the first open challenge of aggression? to 


the friendships we have so carefully built up 
through the Marshall plan and the Atlantic 
Pact which, at the same time have brought 
economic and military strength to our side? 
And what would be the effect on the people 
of China, with whom we always have been 
friends, if the United States should “go It 
alone” In all-out war on their teeming cities? 

Alone? 

Hardly. 


Excite Tax on Cifarettes and Tobacco 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 

or vntozmA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, consider¬ 
able interest has been aroused by the 
proposal to Increase the excise tax on 
cigarettes and tobacco generally. To¬ 
bacco is taxed more than any other com¬ 
modity with the possible exception of 
alcohol. Tobacco has been one of the 
principal agricultural commodities ex¬ 
ported from the United States since 
colonial days. Presently it is the main 
source of income for more than 800,000 
farm families in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. Tobacco is the product 
primarily of the labor required to pro¬ 
duce it. It is estimated that about 480 
man-hours are required to produce an 
acre of tobacco. 

Dr. J. L. Maxton, extension agricul¬ 
tural ecoonmist at the Virginia Poly¬ 
technic Institute, has made a study re¬ 
cently on cigarette costs and tobacco 
taxation. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I am including an analysis of this 
study made by Dr. Maxton, which I think 
is Indeed revealing and which I hope 
will be helpful to the Members of the 
House in dealing with the proposed in¬ 
crease in tax on cigarettes and tobacco, 
as in my opinion any further increase in 
the excise tax on cigarettes will result 
In decreasing consumption which will 
disrupt our economy. 

The analysis follows: 

A recent statistical release by tbe Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics gives a general 
breakdown of the cost of cigarettes from 
1926 to 1950, Inclusive. 

In 1926 the average retail price of a pack¬ 
age of 20 cigarettes was 14.6 cents. Of this 
sum the farmer receives 1.30 cents, the 
manufacturer and leaf dealer 4.0 cents, dis¬ 
tributor 8.2 cents, and Federal and State 
governments for taxes 6.1 cents. 

By 1950 the average retaU price of a pack¬ 
age of 20 cigarettes was 20.1 cents. Of this 
sum the farmer received 2.9 cents, the manu¬ 
facturer and leaf dealer 4.0 cents, the dis¬ 
tributor 8.9 cents, and Federal and State 
governments for taxes 9.3 cents. 

In 1950 the manufacturer, leaf dealer, and 
distributor received 40 percent of the retail 
price of cigarettes. Federal and State govern¬ 
ments received 46 percent of the retail price 
of cigarettes and the farmer-producer re¬ 
ceived only 14 percent. 

Any further increase in tbe excise taxes 
on cigarettes by Federal or State govern¬ 
ments may be expected to result In de¬ 
creases In consumption with bad effects to 
OUT economy. 

The price mechanism Is exceedingly dell- 
cate.f With controls on acreage in the form 


of acreage allotments and controls on mar¬ 
keting in the form of marketing quotas both 
the tobacco growers’ hands are effectively 
tied. It hardly seems fair then, with the 
producers’ hands tied by controls, that 
Federal and State governments shotUd take 
turns slapping his face with Increased taxes 
on the manufactured product. It is accepted 
as sound economies that price Increases not 
accompanied by corresponding income in¬ 
creases resxilt In consumption decreases. 
Many of the cigarette smokers are white- 
collar iKorkers (not members of any labor 
union), whose Incomes have not been in¬ 
creased in the last year in proportion to 
their Increases in living costs. The only 
alternative for this group is to go Into debt 
or decrease their tobacco consumption. 
Since the Federal policy for controlling In¬ 
flation has been to tighten credit controls 
their only recourse Is to smoke fewer ciga¬ 
rettes or switch to consumption of some 
cheaper alternative such as smoking tobacco. 

Tobacco somehow in the past has become 
considered as a luxury Item. ECA how¬ 
ever, considers It a necessity as an Incentive 
good and has shipped hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth to European. Asiatic, and 
other countries under its rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram. In most foreign lands it Is a better 
trading Item than food or money itself, 
therefore Is considered a necessity. Frankly, 
the time is at hand to approach this matter 
realistically with a full and open discussion 
on the matter of Justification for the taxa¬ 
tion of tobacco. 

It Is a product that lends itself to taxa¬ 
tion because of ease of collection. But 
surely ease of collection of taxes Is no Justi¬ 
fication of Itself for taxation. Taxation 
should be based on Income or ability to pay 
to be fair. The taxes collected from many 
users of cigarettes are collected from people 
who are In the lowest-lncome classes. It 
would appear that an open airing of the 
whole matter of tobacco taxes, their Justi¬ 
fication, the effect on consumption and on 
tobacco producers and similar considerations 
is in order. We owe such action to our¬ 
selves in the name of progress. 


Central Intelligence Agency Reports 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOSEPH R. McCarthy 

or WISCONSIN 

IN ’THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’TES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. McCarthy. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Ex-Head Asserts CIA Reports 
Should Have Gone to MacArthur,” from 
the Washington Star of today. The 
article deals with a statement by Rear 
Adm. Roscoe H. Hillenkoetter. head of 
the CIA from June 1946 to October 1, 
1950, regarding reports by the Central 
Intelligence Agency on conditions in 
Korea. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ex-Hxad Asserts CIA Reports Skoitu) Have 
Gone to MacArthur 

Honolulu, May 10.—-The man who ones 
headed the Central Intelligence Agency said 
yesterday he believed it was Washington’s 
responsibility to supply General MacArthur 
any available evidence on Chinese Red 
mobUlEatlon In Manchuria. 
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CIA operatloni have figured in the hear« 
Inge now in progress In Washington over 
the removal of General MacArthur from his 
commands. 

General MacArthur has said Washington 
failed to report to him on the shift of the 
Chinese Third and Foxirth Field Armies from 
China Into Manchuria. 

Bear Adm. Boscoe H. Rillenkoetter, head 
of CIA from June, 1946 to October 1, 1660, 
said in an Interview that CIA was responsible 
for reporting such strategic Intelligence as 
Chinese troop movements to Manchuria. 

NORMAL PROCEOURE 

Normal procedure, he said, was for CIA to 
report to the president, the National Security 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
would be normal for the Joint Chiefs to 
advise General MacArthiur, he added. 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter said he did not 
remember prior to October l any reports of 
Chinese troop shifts into Manchuria. And 
he added he knew nothing of CIA operations 
since Oen. Walter Bedell Smith, the present 
CIA chief, replaced him. 

The Chinese Beds intervened in Korea in 
late October. 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter said CIA had cordial 
and effective relations with General Mac- 
Arthur's Far East command up to the time he 
left the Intelligence post. 

CAN'T PREDICT XNTENnONS 

President Truman told a news confer¬ 
ence last week that General BfacArthur had 
denied CIA operations in Tokyo until per¬ 
suaded by General Smith. General Mac- 
Arthur, in New York, called that •‘tommy- 
rot.’* 

Admiral Hlllenkoetter said CIA could not 
be called on to report more than the loca¬ 
tion and estimate of the capabilities of any 
Chinese troops In Manchuria. 

“To predict the intentions of the enemy, 
real or potential, you would need a crystal 
ball,” be added. 


Free Trade Marchee On 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

OF NEW TORN 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, here¬ 
tofore granted, I am inserting in the 
Congressional Record the following 
article which appeared In the Wall 
Street Journal under date of May 9. 
1951; 

Tariff Trade—United States Will Slash 
Duty 25 to 50 Percent on Tenth of Im¬ 
ports Now Taxed—In mmrRN, 16 Nations 
Will Make Minor Cuts on Twsmtietk op 
United States Exports—TV, Tulips, and 
Taximetbrs 

(By Ray Cromley) 

Washinoton.— Uncle Sam has agreed on 
a new “horse trade.” 

T^e United States will cut tariffs on a sixa- 
ble chunk of our Imports from all countries— 
heavily. 

In return, nine countries will reduce their 
tariffs on United States goods—modestly. 
Six others agreed to minor ooncssslons. 

It figures out this way: 

The United States wiU cut tariffs from 25 
to 60 percent on a tenth of all the goods on 
which we now charge import duties. 

In return, the United States wUl get tariff 
cuts from the 15 foreign countries on less 


than one-twentieth of United Statea exports. 
Most of these cuts will be trivial. 

TKXSTT-COUNTBT CONFAE 

That in a nutshell Is the result of the 20- 
country tariff conference Just ended at Tor¬ 
quay, England, after 8 months of discussions. 
One conference paradox: The United 
States tariff talks with Britain broke down— 
because the British were unwilling to make 
any Important concessions to us. Yet Britain 
will be one of the big gainers from United 
States tariff cuts. 

“That‘8 beeause the cuts we give to one 
country, we automatically give to every 
country, even to those countries that won't 
cooperate.” eays one oflloial. 

Another conference paradox: 16 countriee 
at Torquay annoimoed they ware raising 
some of their tariffs. France, for example, 
said she was raising duties on 38 types of 
goods. 

Theoretically, these 16 countries made 
new tariff cuts to make up for the ones they 
raised. Mostly, though, the concessions they 
renounced were greater than the new cuts 
they offered in exchange. 

United States tariff cuts wUl have a mixed 
effect here. 

Consumers will get many goods cheaper, 
if price bikes don’t wipe out the effects of 
lowered duties. United States producers 
face hotter foreign competition on the Amer¬ 
ican market. 

Cuts by the United States cover thousands 
of goods across the board. They will range 
from mop cloths and clothing through 
raisins and figs to lead, aluminum, machin¬ 
ery, and tobacco. Even the opium duty was 
cut in half. 

DXLXORT FOR TOPERS 

Party goers should be delighted. Cham¬ 
pagnes will get in a little cheaper. So will 
French and Italian wines. Also, French laces 
and perfumes. Canadian whiskeys are in¬ 
cluded, too—but not Scotch. 

If you’re a teetotaler, you get In on this 
too—with a cut on grape-juice dx'tles. 

The levy on Canadian caviar was cut in 
half; on imported orchids also. The foreign- 
made gold or platlum Jewelry you might 
want for a party dress—if you can afford 
it—will be taxed a little less as it comes in. 
Metal users from war manufacturers to auto 
and refrigerator makers will get a little 
relief. 

Duties on key metals and minerals like 
lead, bismuth, chrome, zirconium, vanadimn, 
and barium will be cut squarely in half. So 
will tariffs on boron, strontium, thorium, and 
silicon. Tariffs on titanium, pig iron, ferro¬ 
manganese, zinc, and aluminum will be cut 
from 20 percent to 30 percent. 

If you’re a smoker, these new tariffs may 
help you, too. The duties on cigars and 
cheroots will be sliced in half. Unstemmed 
cigarette leaf tobacco duties will be reduced 
a quarter. 

PierOLS AND nOESZEADXSH 
If you’re more interested In what your 
wife puts on the table, there are reductions 
in duties on cheeses, frozen blackberries, 
grapes, benanas. horseradish, and candled 
apricots and peaches. 

If you’re a gardener and like Holland 
tulips, or narcissuses, tariffs on imported 
bulbs will be reduced a little. 

Then there are cuts on cocoa and choco¬ 
late. on Italian matches, on tanning extract. 
French garters, drawing ink, Korean Iodine, 
lampblack, white lead, mica, German razors, 
telescopes, swords, and sewing machinea—to 
say nothing of Swedish taximeters. German 
pistols and revolvers. Turkish licorice. Bra. 
zUian plywood. Canadian cream, French post 
cards, Norwegian fish cakes and acetic acids. 
Musical instruments and radloi and tele¬ 
vision are included, too, along with a host 
of other goods. Important and trivial. 

Many American businessmen are going to 
be worried by these tariff cuts. There are 


60-per6ent lower duties on many tjrpes of 
clocks and dock movements and parts, for 
example. 

American eanneix won’t be happy about 
the 40-perceut cut which United States dlp^ 
loxnats promised on Imported canned ealmon. 

XAXTHXNWAXI AND FXL8XRXS 

American makers may be miffed by the 
lowered rates in store for Italian earthen¬ 
ware. 

American nut growers—who have been 
complaining about tariffs being too low- 
wont be happy that United States nego¬ 
tiators promised not to raise duties on im¬ 
ported filberts. American fig, grape, and 
raisin growera will be bothered about the 
new low rates on these imported fruits. 

American manufacturers are going to be 
bothered by growing competition from West 
German exporters. A key to what’s coming 
shows up in the United Statee tariff cuts won 
by German negotiators. 

The Germans argued for and won lowered 
United States duties on china, ohlnaware. 
drawing Instruments, clocks, and on wool 
yarns and a wide variety of toys. Harmonica 
tariffs were slashed in half; camera duties a 
quarter. Duties on some coal-tar chemicals 
were cut in half. A wide range of German 
machinery will also get In cheaper. 

United States exporters will reap some 
benefits from these tariff outs. 

If you are an American fruit exporter 
you’ll get a number of breaks. Several coun¬ 
tries cut tariffs on typewriters and other 
office machinery and equipment. Some con¬ 
cessions were made to United States exports 
of tires, passenger oars, and trucks. 

Canada cut tariffs on many types of ma¬ 
chinery. and on many iron and steel products. 
Brazil reduced levies on electric motors and 
dynamos. Peru cut duties on some electrloal 
equipment. Korea out tariffs on wheat flour, 
Norway on some kinds of tractors and grind¬ 
ing, boring, and drilling machinery. 

State Department officials say the Ameri¬ 
cans who export to Canada and Western Ger¬ 
many will be the biggest beneficiaries. Can¬ 
ada seemingly made the biggest concessions 
of any country on the list—except for the 
United States, of course. 

Officials here say it's not certain when 
these new tariff rates will take effect. Some 
will start in June. Others will be put into 
effect gradually between June and November 
this year as the conference countries ratify 
the Torquay agreements. Each of the 147 
separate Torquay agreements will go into 
effect 1 month after the countries concerned 
ratify. 


Letter of Jack Allen, of Lot Angeles, Calif. 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILUAM H. AYRES 

OF OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, although I 
have never had the privilege of visiting 
the great State of California I have en¬ 
joyed making the acquaintance of many 
California Members In the House of 
Representatives. I have what I believe 
to be a rather startling story of interest 
to all the Members of the House. 

I own a small heating company in 
Akron, Ohio, and am listed in Dun it 
Bradstreet as its president. I am known 
to be a successful small-business man 
and have never been known to be a sucker 
for fast operators. Nor am I a race¬ 
track fan in any sense of the word. 
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The letter printed below was received 
in my oiflce in Akron and as stated the 
writer called collect on the morning of 
April 26. My efficient secretary there 
answered the phone and informed Jack 
Allen that although I was the president 
of William H. Ayres, Inc., he would have 
to call me in Washington as I was now 
a Member of Congress. Mr. Allen re¬ 
plied: “What, he's a Congressman!” and 
hung up. No doubt he had heard of the 
Kefauver committee. 

I think the Members of the House will 
be interested in this letter: 

AIiLBN Lbwzs Co. Enterprises, 

Los Angeles, April 17,1951. 
Mr. William H. Atrbs, 

Akron, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Atres: On Thursday, April 26, 
1961. at Jamaica, Long Island, racetrack In 
New York, there will be a horse entered 
which, I have every reason to believe, will be 
of great Interest to you. It Is my sincere 
belief that this horse will win at good odds. 

Relative to the above-mentioned transac¬ 
tion, I will take the liberty of calling you 
on that date collect. If you are interested, 
kindly accept my call. 

Should you desire any further Informa¬ 
tion, feel free to contact me at your earliest 
convenience. 

Looking forward to our conversation. 

Yours truly. 

Jack Allen. 


MacArthur Controversy and American 
Destiny 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10. 1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann has, in the following arti¬ 
cle. posed some questions which are cer¬ 
tainly worthy of our attention: 

The Question of American Destiny 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

This must surely be the first time In all 
human experience that a people has con¬ 
ducted a council of war In the presence of 
its actual and possible enemies. 

The hearings, to be sure, are not open to 
television and the transcript of the testi¬ 
mony is being subjected to a certain amount 
Of censorship. But what Is being censored 
must be of little Interest, let us say to Moscow 
and to Peiping, as compared with what is 
being brought out. 

The censor Is deleting certain military facts 
and estimates which, assuming that they 
are not known, would enable our adversaries 
to measure more accurately the efficiency of 
our intelligence services and of their own. 
The censor Is not deleting the conflicting 
war plans and conflicting political ideals over 
which this country, and even Its professional 
military leaders, are so bitterly divided. 
Whatever the outcome of this public coun- 
cU of war—this farthest north In superpub¬ 
licity, this unique case of open strategy open¬ 
ly arrived at—Moscow and Peiping will know 
it as soon as we do. 

They know what General MacArthur and 
the Republicans would do if they could get 
the better of President Truman and the 
Democrats. They have weeks, perhaps 


months, to work out their reply in case the 
MacArthur policy wins out. They know also, 
more or less accurately, what President Tru¬ 
man Intends not to do. if he can rebut the 
MacArthur party. They can choose to make 
It hard or easy for the Truman policy; they 
can play the war to get whatever result they 
think Is desirable, to entangle us more or 
to entangle us less, knowing at all times as 
much about our intentions as we know our¬ 
selves. 

The controversy itself covers a lot of 
ground and turns on a series of great Issues. 
Some of them are deep and far-reaching. 
When the general was speaking It seemed 
at times that there was at issue the very 
conception of the American destiny. Is the 
American destiny now an imperial destiny? 
Or Is It the American destiny to be the pro¬ 
tector and the promoter of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity and of the western civilization which 
Is at home within it? 

At the bottom of the whole controversy, 
which did not begin this year, or last year, 
but has smoldered on since long before the 
World War. there Is a profound conflict of 
view about what Is the American destiny. 

This conflict Is older than MacArthur and 
Marshall and Truman, not to speak of Taft 
and Knowland and Wherry. It goes back 
at least as far as the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War 
and the conquest of the Philippines. It Is 
not going to be settled soon, and we shall 
be arguing it for a long time to come. 

As we argue It we should realize that It 
is a great. Indeed a noble, controversy. It 
turns upon whether, like all our predecessors 
In the days when they rose to power, we 
must become, and wish to become, the 
masters of an empire which we rule for our 
glory and for Its benefit—or whether we wish 
to be the first servants of a community of 
free nations, all of them the big and the 
small alike, the heirs with us and the cus¬ 
todians with us of the western civilization 
which originated In the Mediterranean and 
has expanded about the Atlantic Ocean. 

But though this controversy—the truly 
great and enduring American debate—can¬ 
not be settled and concluded in these hear¬ 
ings. or In the next election, It is, I believe, 
the necessary context for understanding 
General MacArthur’s views and the oppo¬ 
sition to them. 

The Incalculable risks—Incalculable by bis 
own admission—which General MacArthur 
wishes to accept by making war on China 
are simply Incomprehensible if nothing more 
is at stake than to bring about a cease-fire 
In Korea and the withdrawal from Korea 
of the Chinese—and presumably also the 
American—armies. The risks that General 
MacArthur wishes to take become compre¬ 
hensible only in the context of the general's 
vision—his vision of the Pacific Ocean as 
an American lake and of Japan as lying with¬ 
in the sphere of American power and of 
China, with Chlang restored, brought with¬ 
in the American sphere of Influence. 

The general’s proposal to risk a third 
world war In order to end war In Korea 
sounds, when one first hears It. like a case of 
wishing to burn down the barn to roast the 
pig. The risks are fantastically greater than 
any advantage that could be got out of tak¬ 
ing them. 

But his proposals take on a different look 
if we recognize that his objective Is American 
paramountcy In the Far East—In Japan, 
Korea, and China. That would be, that has 
often been, the kind of objective worth a 
world war. which empire builders have 
worked for. But there will be many of us, 
most of us I truly believe, who think the 
prospect of such an empire a dreary one, 
likely to destroy not only American freedom, 
as we have known It, but also the desire to 
use power generotuly, which Is so very 
American. 


United Stntei Occupation Policy in 
Germany 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, in Febru¬ 
ary General Eisenhower addressed a 
Joint meeting of Members of Congress 
and established his now famous position 
on Germany, stating: 

I personally think that there has to be a 
political platform achieved, an understand¬ 
ing tha^. will contemplate an eventual and 
an earned equality on the part of that na¬ 
tion before we should start to talk about In¬ 
cluding units of Germans In any kind of 
army. 

Shortly thereafter, I compared the oc¬ 
cupation policy in Germany under High 
Commissioner McCloy with this position 
in a speech on the floor of the House of 
Representatives raising the subjects of 
the decartelization and denaziflcation 
programs and the Nazi war criminals, 
and again suggested an investigation of 
our occupation policy in Western Ger¬ 
many as part of our foreign policy. In 
response to this expression of views I 
have now received a detailed letter from 
High Commissioner McCloy, which 
should be of great interest to all who are 
concerned about our occupation policy 
there. The seriousness of the situation 
is underscored and the dangers evi¬ 
denced by the success of Ultra-National¬ 
ist and neo-Nazi parties in recent elec¬ 
tions in lower Saxony and Austria. A 
Arm and knowledgeable occupation 
policy in Western Germany was never 
more necessary than now. High Com¬ 
missioner McCloy has given me his per¬ 
mission to release these parts of his letter 
and I append them hereto: 

United States High 
Commissioner for Germany. 

APO 757-A, Frankfurt, April 18, 1951. 
The Honorable J. K. Javits, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Javits: Thank you for your letter 
of February 8, 1951. Although I have replied 
to a later letter from you. which reply In 
part covers some of the material In this let¬ 
ter, I have thought It wise to go over the 
field covered In your earlier letter In some 
detail. I am sorry of the delay In answering, 
but these letters take time to prepare and 
the pressures have been particularly heavy 
in the past few months. 

On the matter of a congressional investi¬ 
gation. I have already given my views. I still 
believe that such an Investigation would not 
be In the American Interest In the present 
situation. 

Most of the specific points raised In your 
resolution will be fully reported on at the 
appropriation hearings In Congress in the 
next few weeks. They are all fair and Im¬ 
portant questions, but I think they can be 
satisfactorily answered either at that time 
or found In the carefully prepared reports 
which this office makes quarterly In Ger¬ 
many. As I have said before. It is of the 
greatest importance in Germany and Europe 
today that the United States avoid giving 
the impression of disagreement and lack of 
clarity about its foreign policy—and this 1 
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believe would be the inevitable effect of the 
Investigation you propose. However, should 
it be decided to hold such an investigation, 
this office will naturally do everything to 
cooperate with srou. 

Before J go Into details of your letter and 
the speech which you enclose. I should like 
to make a few general observations regard¬ 
ing the problem of Germany. I have now 
been fairly directly concerned with United 
States policy in this coimtry since 1941 when 
I became Assistant Secretary of War. I 
think I have gained some understanding of 
the problems we have to contend with, and 
I have had some share in the development of 
the policy to meet those problems. Though 
In one or another respect there have been 
changes In policy, there has been no change 
regarding our over-all objective regarding 
the extirpation of nazism and the fostering 
of democracy in Gennany. It has been very 
clearly realised that stamping out naslsm 
Is not only a matter of defeating It In a 
war—It means changing the social and ctQ- 
tural conditions out of which It developed, 
and creating conditions which will lead to 
democratic developments. 

This I take to be our major objective still. 
Any policy which forgot what our stake In a 
democratic Germany is. or which assumed 
that our democratic objective could be sacri¬ 
ficed to other more expedient alms, would be 
criminally negligent and dangerous. 

This brings me to your letter, in which you 
place great emphasis on Cteneral Elsenhower's 
report on Germany. You apparently believe 
that the policy as stated by General Elsen¬ 
hower is different from the policy of HICOO 
in Germany. On this, as I indicated In my 
earlier letter. I am imable to agree with you. 
The policy of the United States in Germany, 
as I have understood and carried It out. has 
from the days of General Clay had as one of 
Its aims what General Elseixhower admirably 
summed up in the words “eventual and 
earned equality." The London Conference 
of 1948. that at New York, and then at Brus¬ 
sels, have all dealt with a Germany pro¬ 
gressively regaining her place in the family 
of nations. The policy expressed by the 
Foreign Ministers at all these meetings has 
each time made clear that the progress which 
Germany makes toward equality depends 
upon the German people themselves. 

The present discussions concerning Ger¬ 
man participation in western defense are 
wholly consistent with this policy. It Is still 
our objective to prevent a militaristic Ger¬ 
many from coming Into being. It is still a 
matter of grave concern to \u that Germany 
be a peaceful and democratic nation. We 
have no need to sacrifice these objectives by 
proposing that Germany contribute to the 
defense of the west. 

It is true that in some quarters, both 
American and German, there has arisen a 
feeling that the present situation is such 
that the United States is now inclined to 
“buy” or bid for German participation In 
European defense at the cost of our demo¬ 
cratic objectives. I have taken every occa¬ 
sion to combat this notion In public state¬ 
ments and In practice. By this time. It is 
not a widespread notion any longer in ‘Ger¬ 
many, though it stUl seems to be held in the 
United States, since even the Landsberg deci¬ 
sions were treated in thU light by a section 
of the American press. 

I should like to say a few words on this 
subject too. because in your press release 
of February 2 you refer to the decisions as 
though they were related to the political 
situation in Germany, and the Issue of 
German participation in particular. 

The fact is that 1 appointed the Clemency 
Board in March 1960, long before there was 
any thought of German participation. Z 
appointed the Board because I considered 
it a fundamental inrinclple of American 
Justice that persons accused shall have a 
right of appeal. I call your attention to 
the fact that unlike criminal cases in the 


United States or England, there wee no 
Iffovision for these oases to have further 
court review for possible errors of law or 
fact after Uiey had been passed on by the 
court of first Instance. 

The Board’s report and my own 
tlon of the cases were made entirely In the 
context of “justice American style," as you 
put it. and without regard to polltloel pre s - 
sures of any kind. 1 am sending you a copy 
of a pamphlet which we have prepared on 
the Landsberg decisions. I hoiM you will 
look through it. I recommend especially 
to your attention the introduction to the 
Oemency Board’s report which begins on 
page 18. I also call your attention to the 
fact that the Board submitted lU report 
in August 1960. a month before the matter 
German participation was first raised at the 
New York Gonfomioe of Foreign Mlnlsteia. 

As for the particular case of Alfrled KTupp, 
I find It difficult to tmderstand the reaction 
on any other basis than the effect of a no¬ 
torious name. After a detaUed study of this 
case. I was convinced that Alfried Krupp 
deserved clemency. Certainly there was 
reasonable doubt that he was responsible 
for the policies of the Kxupp Oo., In which 
he occupied a rather Junior position. 1 also 
foimd it very doubtful that he had any ze- 
aponslbmty for the use of slave labor in 
the Elrupp plant. It h true that the 
c* Krupp stands as a symbol of evil, cf 
the German armaments Industry, l was not 
concerned with a symbol. Instead. I had to 
decide on the extent of the guilt of a specific 
Individual. Alfried Krupp. Others whose 
responslbUlty was greater than his had been 
given lighter sentences (and had been re¬ 
leased) for the same crimes for which he 
was convicted. Moreover, it was this man’s 
father, not the defendant, who helped 
finance Hitler and who was the directing 
force of the Krupp works. I am Inclined 
to think that the son took bis place in the 
dock largely because his father was on his 
death bed at the time. Certainly he would 
not have occupied as prominent a place If 
his father had likewise been tried. 

Finally, I should like to say that by rea¬ 
son of the Landsberg decisions, I believe that 
the true nature of the Nasi crimes, their 
depth and extent and their motivation, are 
better known and imderstood today In Ger¬ 
many than they have ever been. 'We have 
sent out 780,000 copies of this pamphlet In 
Germany. More people- have read and 
thought about the Nasi crimes than ever was 
the case during the tilals, and the latter nan 
no longer be dismissed as merely the law of 
the victor over the vanquished. 

Germany Is progressing. It has yet to 
meet the great tests of Its final status. They 
may not come for 10 or 16 years. The new 
Government has been In existence for little 
more than 1 year. Nazis do not control the 
Government. It is eontroUed by resistance 
people, former Weimar people, large repre¬ 
sentations of labor, eocialists, and Conserva¬ 
tives, but they are far from Nazis and Just 
as fine people as the Liberals. There are 
on the outer fringes some Communists and 
some old Nazis. That is the present order 
of the' German Government. 

Sincerely, 

John j. MOOlot. 


Sdkool Sgfety Ptfarol 

EXITOSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK T. BOW 

ov omo 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBBBBNTATZVBS ' 

Thuradav, May 19,1951 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this week 
end the Nation’s Capital will be the 


eoene of an invasion by 38,000 of Amer- 
lea's Sneat young eitiiens, 

Ihe young pe< 4 ;>le of whom I speak are 
members of school safety patrol units 
throughout the United States. 

These boys and girls are carrying out 
in magniflcmit fashion a very vital 
task—the task of guarding the safe^ of 
their sehoolmates en route to and from 
school. 

They receive no pay. They are at their 
posts early In the morning and stay un¬ 
til the last each evening. Their noon 
hours are seldom their own, and they 
remain on duty even in the most in¬ 
clement weather. 

Therein lies the foundation of good 
citlsenship. Devotion to service to their 
fellow students without thought of com¬ 
pensation brands these boys and girls as 
cltteens from whom we can expect lead¬ 
ership in the years to come. 

I am happy to pay tribute to all these 
line young people. I am particularly 
pleased to do so since 112 of these at¬ 
tending the fifteenth national assembly 
here this week end are from my own 
Sixteenth Ohio District. 

It is especially fitting that a group 
from Canton, Ohio, should be here for 
this assembly, for Mr. Harry Staley, 
of Canton, was one of the originators 
of the school safety patrol program. 

Mr. Staley, a member of the Canton 
Automobile Club and the Canton Board 
of Education, became aware of the need 
for some type of safety program. 

In 1924 he established a system which 
was widely adopted, and which became 
one of the primary bases for the School 
Safety Patrol system in use throughout 
the Nation today. 

I know that Mr. Staley would be very 
pleased and very proud if he were able 
to be in this city this week end, for the 
school safety patrol program has de¬ 
veloped into the fine organization which 
he must have envisioned. 


Congress Should Extend Hospitaliiationf 
Medical Care, Compensation, and 
Other Benefits to Korean Veterans on 
Same Basis as Has Been Provided for 
World War II Veterans 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOEL EVINS 


IN THE ROUSE OF BEFfEEBENTATIVES 
Thuradav, May 10,1951 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly 
hope that the Rouse will see fit to take 
inunediate action upon this resolution. 
House Joint Resolution 257, which the 
leadership is today proposing in order to 
extend to our new veterans—the vet¬ 
erans of the Korean oonfiict—the rights 
and benefits allowed to veterans of World 
War n. This is long overdue and cer¬ 
tainly to delay further would only multi¬ 
ply the i n stances of inconvenience and 
injustice which have inevitably de¬ 
velop^. 

This resolution would grant to vet¬ 
erans of the Korean war the sme rights 
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and benefits as have heretofore been 
provided under the law to the veterans 
of World War n—Including hospltaliza- 
tion» medical care and other benefits and 
entitlements including compensation 
and pensions, but not including veterans 
education and training benefits. This 
latter veterans benefit program is yet to 
be enacted. 

In this connection. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heretofore introduced in this Congress 
bills to provide Korean veterans with 
hospitalization and medical care and 
also compensation and pensions—bene¬ 
fits similar ts those provisions of law 
affecting World War II veterans. I had 
hoped that action might have been ob¬ 
tained in this regard long before now. 
Such action has been incumbent upon 
us for a long period of time and I am most 

For taking such action and passing tois 
meritorious legislation for the protection 
of our new veterans. Certainly no de¬ 
bate or long discussion is needed or 
necessary—this is a case of simple justice 
to our men fighting in Korea, our new 
veterans and our future veterans. I 
commend the leadership of the House in 
proposing action in this particular. So 
let us act now. 


Should Give Priority to Perjury 
Prosecutions 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 

or MX881S8ZPPZ 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the May 6 issue of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger: 

Should Oivs Pbiobztt to Pekjtjbt 
Frosxcxttxoms 

MUslsslpplans, wltb a decent concern and 
consideration Xor their State's good name 
and that of the Democratic Party In Missis¬ 
sippi, welcome the Washington announce¬ 
ment that the records compiled by the Sen¬ 
ate committee which investigated charges of 
sales of Federal Jobs In the State are to be 
turned over to the Justice Department for 
possible criminal prosecutions of persons In¬ 
volved. 

Many of these Mlsslsslpplans may share 
the attitude expressed by Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Donaldson as a witness in Washington 
when be said; "If I were sitting as judge. I 
would be inclined to quit those who were 
forced to buy the Jobs and prosecute to the 
limit those who forced them to make the 
contributions." 

Much of the testimony made It very clear, 
however, that fair and effective prosecution 
of any job seUers would be seriously handi¬ 
capped, If not made Impossible, unless pre¬ 
ceded by perjury prosecutions to bring out 
the facts, to determine who lied and who 
told the truth, who can be believed under 
oath and who cannot. 

Two of the three Senators who conducted 
the In Jackson declared at their 

conclusion that much perjury had been com¬ 
mitted. 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

"There Is bound to have been some per¬ 
jury committed," Senator John L. McOlil- 
tiAN, a Democrat, declared. 

"There was a lot of perjured testimony,** 
Senator Kasl Mundt, North Dakota Repub¬ 
lican, bluntly stated. And he added. "This 
will be referred to the Department of Jus¬ 
tice." 

The briefer hearings held since then In 
Washington have produced more sworn testi¬ 
mony directly contradicting some of that 
given here In Jackson. 

For example: Postmaster General Donald¬ 
son Is quoted as denouncing as pure false¬ 
hood. sworn testimony by Clarence B. Hood, 
given In Jackson, quotini; the Postmaster 
General as saying that he wasn't taking the 
job-selling charges seriously because they 
were made by Mississippi Congressmen trying 
to regain control of patronage. 

*1 want to be as forceful as possible." Mr. 
Donaldson was quoted as saying about Hood's 
testimony, “but all I can say Is that It Is 
pure falsehood." 

Washington testimony by Robert M. 
Moore, assistant to Democratic National 
Chairman Boyle, also denied sworn testi¬ 
mony by Jackson witnesses. 

He denied that he has ever told leaders of 
the pro-Truman Mississippi Democratic 
group that It was all right for them to accept 
contributions for the national committee. 

He denied that Curtis Rogers had offered 
to share with the national committee the 
proceeds of the Mississippi Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner sponsored by that group. 

He denied telling Mrs. C. B. Murphy, of 
Winona, that she would be reimbursed for 
refunds to purchasers of Jefferson-Jackson 
Day dinner tickets. 

Mr. Moore. In brief, swore that he had no 
knowledge that contributions were being 
made by Mississippi job applicants. 

The Washington testimony thus contra¬ 
dicts much of the testimony offered at the 
hearings in Jackson, and much of the latter 
testimony was so contradictory that the pre¬ 
siding Senators declared that perjury was 
obvious. . 

Mlsslsslpplans would like to see any and 
all Job sellers prosecuted. But Just and ef¬ 
fective prosecution requires that the truth, 
the whole truth, be brought out. And that 
cannot be done until Juries In perjury trials 
decide who lied and who cannot be believed 
under oath. 


Old Soldiers 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

OF KASSACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRBSBNTAHVBS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarto, I wish to include 
the following article from the Dally Eve¬ 
ning Item, Lynn, Mass.: 

BONO RiviviiD—O ld Soldxxrs’ OoKPOsn Found 
T o Bx Ltnn Wouan 

The Library of Congress has dlscc ,ered 
that the barracks ballad resiurected to fame 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur—Old Soldiers 
Never Die, They Just Fade Away—originated 
In a semlsacred song composed In 1868 by one 
of the Singing Hutchlnsons of Lynn. 

According to a reference librarian In the 
Library of Congress music division, the bal¬ 
lad that General MacArthur paraphrased in 
his address before Congress AprU 10, was 
originally entltted "Kind Words Can Never 
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Die." It was composed by Abigail Jemima 
(Abby Hutchinson) Patton. 

She was a member of the famoxis family of 
troubadours who lived on High Book. Three 
generations of the Singing Hutchlnsons re¬ 
turned to High Rock after concert tours 
which took them from Boston's Faneull Hall 
to the Oallfomla gold field. Pioneers of 
family group singing, they performed for 
Lincoln In the White House and for McClel¬ 
lan's troops. 

John Hutchinson, "the Bard of Lynn," gave 
the city the land on which High Bock Tower 
was erected. 

It Is not known just when the Kind Words 
song evolved Into the Old Soldiers' version. 
Perhaps during the Civil War, for the Old 
Soldier song was a favorite with Civil War 
veterans. 

“It is curious." said the Government li¬ 
brarian, "how the chorus has survived with¬ 
out the original verses." Except for a note 
or two, the chorus of Old Soldiers Is the same 
as when Bister Abby composed Kind Words. 


MacArthur—^Rulfway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CAuroRNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to call attention of the House to the 
following very interesting article by 
Marquis Childs: 

Leadxrshzp bt Ridowat 
(By Marquis Childs) 

HEALmo THX SPLIT 

The civil war In Washington has pushed 
the Korean war off the front page. Un¬ 
fortunately this has obscured the achieve¬ 
ment of a general who has proved that 
he was right by the only test that counts— 
success in meeting and stopping the enemy. 

While he has now transferred his head¬ 
quarters to Tokyo, the successes In Korea 
owe a lot to the leadership of Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Rldgway. To understand this 
is only necessary to recall the situation pre¬ 
vailing when Rldgway took over last Decem¬ 
ber 26. 

The retreat from North Korea had not been 
halted. There was still talk of disaster. 
Tentative plans were approved in the Penta. 
gon to fall back to the old Pusan beach¬ 
head In the south and then to evacuate 
American troops from there to Japan, with 
the remnants of the South Korean army 
going to Okinawa. 

Rldgway was flown out to take over after 
Lt. Gen. Walton Walker was killed In a Jeep 
accident on December 83. It was one of 
the darkest periods In the Korean war. 

In 6 months the new commander re¬ 
assembled and regrouped the United Nations 
forces. He put new morale and new con¬ 
viction into an army that was pretty well 
demoralleed. As a consequence, the latest 
Chinese Communist offensive has been held 
according to plan. 

The enemy. In the opinion of Lt. Gen, 
James Van Fleet, now in command In the 
field, is preparing another attack. But the 
same confidence prevails that this time, too, 
the Red drive will fall. Here is an achieve¬ 
ment of the first magnitude, and It should 
not be lost sight of in the midst of this 
snarling mess at home. 

What General Rldgway has done Is further 
obscured by the stand that General Mac- 
Artbur takes In hU testimony in the Senate 
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Inquiry. ICacArthur denies that his forest 
were dangerously split In the drive Into North 
Korea. Ee goes so far as to Insist that they 
were dej^oyed exactly right and that be 
would not change bis orders If he had to do 
It again. 

Be Insists In the same connection that 
there was no rout, no disorder, as the 
Eighth Army fell back. This, says General 
MacArthur, was a planned retreat. 

News st'^rles written by combat corres« 
pendents on the scene at the time were al¬ 
most directly contrary to this. Some of 
these correspondents have since returned to 
America and In their writings and speeches 
they repeat that the U. N. forces in Korea 
were divided In such a way as to invite the 
enemy Into a vacuum in the middle. They 
say that the liaison between the divided 
forces was almost nonexistent and they re¬ 
affirm what they wrote at the time about the 
rout that followed the intervention of a com¬ 
paratively small force of Communist Chinese. 

Some correspondents go so far as to say 
that the Initial intervention may have been 
by a mere reconnaissance force of four to 
five divisions. After these divisions discov¬ 
ered the true situation, the invasion In mass 
took place. These same correspondents say 
that when the orders were issued from Mac- 
Arthur's headquarters in Tokyo to push to 
the Yalu River, Chinese prisoners were al¬ 
ready being taken and that fact reported 
to Tokyo. 

In the light of this contradiction, I should 
like to make a most earnest recommendation 
to the Senate committee. Call before the 
committee under oath some of the able com¬ 
bat correspondents who have seen the Ko¬ 
rean war at first hand. I am thinking of 
newsmen like Stan Bwlnton of the Associ¬ 
ated Press, Keyes Beech of the Chicago Dally 
News, and Homer Blgart of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Other names will occur 
and It should not be difficult to compile a 
list of a half dosen who have seen more of 
the fighting than any general and who have 
heard at first hand more about the war than 
any general. 

If the committee does this. It will. In my 
opinion, have a better chance of getting 
some objective facts than In any other way. 
The testimony of the newsmen will have 
nothing of self-interest In It. Most of these 
men covered World War II or they fought 
In It. They are as much military experts— 
for my money, much more so—than the desk 
generals who too often are surplusage at 
Army headquarters far In the rear of the 
fighting front. 

These veteran correspondents need not be 
called on for their conclusions If there Is 
any apprehension lest the prejudice most of 
them share against MacArthur’s headquar¬ 
ters should enter In, although I, for one, 
would like to hear their conclusions. But 
let them be asked about what they saw and 
heard. 

If this is an inquiry to get at the truth, 
here are eyewitnesses who also happen to 
be trained observers. The committee has a 
chance to give the public something besides 
partisanship. 


Murder of a Program 
EXTENSION OF REAiIARKS 

HOkCUUDELBAKEWELL 

or Miasoun 

IN THE BODBB OP BEPBSBENTATIVBS 
ThunAav, May 10,1951 
Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker. X 
should like to invite the attention of the 


membership of the Rouse to an editorial 
vfhioh appeared in the St. Louis Star- 
Times of Tuesday* May 8, entitled *'Mur- 
der of a Program.** 

Today we are concerned with prevent¬ 
ing the spread at communism and in¬ 
creasing our preparedness effort. The 
alums are the most fertile breeding 
places for communism. A man does not 
care about ideologies when he cannot 
keep a roof over himself and his family. 

The preparedness effort will result in 
the influx of large numbers of people 
to the urban industrial centers. They 
are necessary in order to man the ma¬ 
chines which are once again turning 
out the weapons of war. Unless we have 
the manpower we cannot make the guns, 
the ships, or the planes. But how can 
you induce a man to move to a place 
where he cannot find a decent dwelling 
for his family? X say. Mr. Speaker, that 
those who contend that because of the 
world situation we cannot afford a pro¬ 
gram of public housing distort the facts. 
Now of all times we must push forward 
with such a program. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Mtnaia or a Pxooxaic 

Economy, like ohxrlty. it becomes Increite- 
Ingly obvlotu, can be uied to cover a multi¬ 
tude of elna. It haa Just been used by tbe 
House to excuse an action tbat would prac- 
tleaUy klU off tbe public-housing program In 
this Nation. 

With more than a third of the Bepre- 
eentatlvea absent or not voting, the House 
decided no more than 6,000 public-housing 
units should be built In tbe Nation this 
year. That would mean, on an equitable 
distribution, only 104 units for each of the 
48 States. Oonstaructlon on such a mloro- 
Bcoplo scale would be eenselese. It would 
be more honest simply to klU off the pro¬ 
gram and let it go at that. 

St. Louis alone has plans for more than 
6.000 units of public low-income bousing. 
And the briefest of tours of St. Louis’ slums 
will show that the plans are not overambl- 
tlous. The cancerous tenements are eating 
away the very life of the eity. They must 
be replaced, and with housing that the pres¬ 
ent alum dwellers can afford. Only Govern¬ 
ment aid. It haa been abundantly established, 
can provide such housing. 

It wUl not do to say tbat the Nation is 
In a military crisis and so cannot now afford 
the ’’luxury" of adequate housing. This is 
no luxury. It Is at any time a necessity of 
Bound national living. That Is even more 
forcibly true now, when defezue production 
must of neoeaslty depend In large part on 
provision of good housing for defense 
workers. 

President Tkuman already had made In 
his budget allowance for the pressures of 
military spending. Instead of recommend¬ 
ing construction of the 860,000 public bous¬ 
ing units that previous coogresslonal action 
had authorised, he asked for only 70.000 
units. So much was a sensible cut. That 
which the House has made was outright 
murder of a whole program. 

Fortunately puhlio reaction to the House 
maneuver has been prompt and vigorous. 
Mayor Darst already haa taken the lead In 
rallying forces tram other municipalities to 
Impress tax Oongrese the need for a good 
housing program. Since the third of the 
House that was silent on the first vote can 
still be induced to force reconsideration, hit 
campaign stands a good chance of euceess. 

Certainly it should attain that success. 
This Nation will he Immensely the poorer 
if it does not. 


'^Air Foice Pilots, Novigfitors, Bonbori- 
Im, Air ui4 Qmuai Cr8ws> DilUod 
RiittillMilp h TMr lobs, Art Ap¬ 
proaching n Boadbieis lor Any 
gency"—BonianiB Wtlioi 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


H0N.Via0RLANFUS0 

or nsw ram 

m TEE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday, May 10,1951 

Mr. ANFU80. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been times in recent months when 
it seemed that the survival of the tree 
nations of the world was altogether de¬ 
pendent upon the readiness with which 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
could successfully repulse sudden as¬ 
sault. Xt is still conceded that the United 
States Air Force B-86 and the atom bomb 
have long been the sole deterrent against 
attack by communistic Russia in her 
lust for power. 

It was because of these facts that I 
was particularly intrigued by an article 
which I found in the New York Times— 
carrying a liondon date line and written 
by Benjamin Welles, special correspond¬ 
ent of that great metropolitan daily. 

The article, headed **Unlted States 
Air Force in Britain Nearing State of 
Readiness for Emergency.** discloses but 
a small glimpse at the global defenses 
being developed by the United States Air 
Force to take care of every foreseeable 
emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, it was indeed heartening 
to read Just bow effectively our Air Force 
is on the forefront of the fighting lines 
throughout the world—readied as far 
as is possible for every emergency—not 
alone here at home—but abroad as well. 

Pilots, navigators, bombardiers, air 
and ground crews, are drilled relentlessly 
in their Jobs. Xn the language of Benja¬ 
min Welles; 

In ease of war, United States air fleets 
could be in action in a mere matter of 
houra, 

Mr. Speaker, that my colleagues in 
this House and the i>eople in general 
might have a fuller appreciation of the 
splendid work being done by our Air 
Force, X include herein the article en¬ 
titled **United States Air Force in Britain 
Nearing State of Readiness for Emer¬ 
gency,** as reproduced in the New York 
Times. 

That article Is as follows: 

Uimnm Stayu An Fcmci nr BxiTAm Neaxinq 
B ran or RKAsmass worn Eanatamrcr 
(By Benjamin WeUes) 

ZiOMBON. May 6.—An unpubllelsed but sig¬ 
nificant build-up In Umtad Statca air 
atreugtb in Europe lies behind the trans¬ 
formation of the United States Third Air 
XHvlalon here into the Third Air Force. The 
new designation was announced from Gen¬ 
eral of the Army Dwight D. Elsenhower'S 
headquarters a few days ago. 

There are now more than 20,000 Uhlted 
States airmen, ground crewmen, engtneeca, 
and antiaircraft artlUerymen stationed in 
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Britain aa part of the Western World’s de¬ 
fense against sudden aggression. 

The promotion of MaJ. Gen. lieon W. 
Johnson’s Third Air Division to a full- 
fledged air force means that the air Installa¬ 
tions here are approaching a readiness for 
any emergency. 

It Is not so much the number of planes 
as the facilities for those planes that are be¬ 
ing increased. Vast runways are being re¬ 
built to take the landing shock of B-d6 or 
B-60 bombers, gasdlne and lubricants are 
being stored, a radio cominunlcatlons net¬ 
work Installed, spare parts stocked, and 
pilots, navigators, bombardiers, air and 
ground crews drilled relentlessly In their 
Jobs. 

In case of war, say those who know, the 
United States air fleets could be In action 
in a matter of hours. The units in Britain 
could fly from here, while other units could 
pass through. To handle such traffic, months 
of intensive preparation are necessary. Such 
preparations are well advanced. 

A ’’gentleman’s agreement" between the 
United States and Britain makes it possible 
for United States planes to train on British 
territory In peacetime. The United States 
pays for some facilities It uses, the British 
Government donates others. The basic ac¬ 
cord between the two Governments la virtu¬ 
ally unwritten. 

The vanguard of United States air units 
came here In 1948 under command of Gen¬ 
eral Johnson, holder of the Medal of Honor 
and veteran of the raid on the Ploestl oil 
field of Rumania in August 1943. General 
Johnson’s main task here was to train bomb¬ 
er wings sent over in rotation by the Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command. These wings, of forty- 
five bombers each, spend 90 days or more 
here, return home for leave, then do another 
training tour In the Caribbean, Labrador, or 
Alaska. 

OENEHAL OLD TO HEAD TKAimNO 

From now on, the bomber wings In train¬ 
ing here will be supervised by MaJ. Gen. 
Archie Old, head of the Seventh Air Division, 
which has Just been set up under General 
Johnson’s Third Air Force. General Johnson 
Is expected to devote most of his time to over¬ 
seeing completion of installations at a dozen 
United States air bases throughout the 
United Kingdom, leaving General Old free to 
carry out the training. 

At present. United States air power In 
Britain consists of 1 bomb wing (46 to 60 
bombers); X fighter wing (a similar num¬ 
ber of P-84E Thunder Jet escort fighters); 
20 converted B-29 refueling planes, and 
a half dozen RB--46 four-jet reconnaissance 
bombers that will be replaced soon by British 
twln-Jet Canberras. 

For the first months of the Korean war 
the Far Bast Air Forces and the Strategic Air 
Force had top priority lor United States Air 
Force planes, men, and materials. Now more 
men and especially base equipment are ar¬ 
riving here as the United States defenses in 
Europe grow under the North Atlantic Treaty 
program. 

nELXEVK BAT UNITS 

As United States airmen arrive In greater 
numbers, the Royal Air Force airmen who 
have been on loan In thousands for the last 
8 years to maintain and service the United 
States bases are going back to their own 
units. Ohe newly arrived United States 
Thirty-second Antiaircraft Artillery Group 
is relieving British brigades from the re¬ 
sponsibility of protecting United States 
bases. 

’’Without British help In the past 8 years, 

I don’t know what we would have done,’’ a 
United States air officer said recently. I 
know we have been helping to protect Britain 
by being here—but they have gone out of 
their way to help us, even when it meant 
ahay tn g thclT own limited facilities.’’ 

In the coming months, it Is expected. 
United States bomb wings In training may 
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participate In Atlantic Pact air exercises. 
The Third Air Force Is under Lieut. Gen. 
Laurls Norstad. General Elsenhower’s top 
American air aide, who commands also the 
Twelfth Air Force on the Continent and will 
head a still undesignated air force to be 
set up along the north African coast. 

"We don't have so many planes In Europe 
as the Russians,’* a highly Informed source 
said recently. “But we’re building facilities 
that will give us a terrific punch If trouble 
comes. It took months before ground facili¬ 
ties were ready for us In the last war; this 
time we've learned our lesson.’* 


General MacArthur Would Rather Be 

Right Than Commander of Korea and 
Japan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OS' 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

OF CALSFOBNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10, 1951 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, at 
long last one great American. Gen. Doug¬ 
las MacArthur. has placed devotion to 
his country ahead of personal considera¬ 
tions. V/hen the General spoke his hon¬ 
est convictions he sacrificed his career as 
a soldier. Because he dared to disagree 
with the President, he was removed from 
his command. 

The American people have been 
aroused by the action by the President in 
taking immediate reprisal against Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. They do not approve 
of the method which the President used 
even if they agree to his right to remove 
the General. And the administration is 
well aware of the temper of the people. 

As usual v/hen the administration 
blunders, the smoke screen is speedily 
set up. Once again we are warned of 
the horrors of atomic bombing, a danger 
of which every American is well aware. 
And once again the President takes to 
the air to try to sell himself as the peo¬ 
ple’s champion for peace. 

It is ironic to listen to the President as 
he warns of the results of an atomic war. 
and hear his words uttered apparently in 
all seriousness, “I do not want to be re¬ 
sponsible for bringing that about.” 

But who started the Korean war? A 
review of the facts discloses that it was 
Mr. Truman who ordered American in¬ 
tervention in Korea, and after that or¬ 
der was issued called upon the United 
Nations to Join the Unit^ States in that 
action. Did Mr. Truman on that occa¬ 
sion have any assurance that Russia 
would not move? Was not oiu: initial 
action in Korea a calculated risk, a gam¬ 
ble which has already cost us more than 
60,000 casualties? 

Mr Truman hopes that the American 
people will forget such trivial facts and 
will accept him as the great proponent 
for peace. He hopes they will forget 
that it was his decision that the atom 
bomb first be used at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki thereby setting the precedent 
for the use of this monstrous weapon of 
destruction against unarmed noncom¬ 
batant civilian population. 


RECORD 

It is tragic that in this time of na¬ 
tional crisis the administration places 
partisan and personal Interests before 
national concerns. The past blunders of 
the administration have contributed to 
the serious situation which we face to¬ 
day, and a look at the record proves this 
fact. 

The following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Los Angeles Tidings reviews 
the dismissal of General MacArthur and 
the facts behind administration policy, 
and I recommend it for your attention: 

The General Protests Slow Surrender 
POUCT 

(By Richard L. Stokes) 

It seems a pity that a great soldier must 
sacrifice his career if he wishes to express 
an opinion on public affairs contrary to that 
of this Commander in Chief, the President 
of the United States. 

At the Yalta conference. Admiral William 
D. Liiahy, President Roosevelt’s Chief of 
Staff, was struck with misgivings over the 
deliverance of Catholic Poland into the hands 
of atheist communism, and the creation of 
a military vacuum in Europe which the Bed 
Army would be tempted to occupy. 

Leahy protested to Roosevelt, who replied 
feebly that it was the best he could do. It 
never occurred to the admiral to carry his 
opposition to the American people. He 
waited to publish It until he had retired 
from service and was at liberty to write bis 
memoirs. 

AMERICA’S worst DEFEAT 
Thus there was no obstacle to that ghastly 
scene in which Mr. Roosevelt reported to 
Congress as a triumph what was actually 
the worst defeat in American diplomacy. 

The surrender of Czechoslovakia was of¬ 
fered to Gen. George 8. Patton, Jr., by the 
NB7i commander in Prague. He was forbid¬ 
den to accept it by General Elsenhower, act¬ 
ing under instructions from Mr. Roosevelt 
and General Marshall. 

Against military advice, the late John G. 
Wlnant, Ambassador to Great Britain and 
American representative on the European 
Advisory Committee, refused In 1943 to ask 
from Russia guaranties of free access to 
Berlin by land and water. 

"We can’t do that to our gallant Soviet 
ally.’’ said the Ambassador, with tears in his 
eyes. But he drove a hard bargain with 
England for right of passage through its zone 
from Hamburg to Berlin. He, too, acted un¬ 
der Instructions from Washington. Winant 
took hlB life after the Berlin blockade re¬ 
vealed the harm he had done to his own 
country. 

General MacArthur had the patriotism to 
break the tradition, at immense personal 
cost, in order to bring home to the American 
public what he considered the fatal policy 
of the Truman administration In the Orient. 

The President and his advisors, MacArthur 
charged, refused to admit that they had 
blundered into an all-out war with Red 
China, and insisted on stalling in Korea at 
the price of more than 1,000 American cas¬ 
ualties a week. 

CHAROES BOOMERANG 

The Government promptly branded the 
general a “warmonger," and exalted Tru¬ 
man as a champion of peace. But who start¬ 
ed the Korean war? Certainly not General 
MacArthur. By his own admission. Presi¬ 
dent Truman began it, at the insistence of 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson. 

The general was then accused of violating 
the Constitution, und4r which the President 
a civilian, is made Commander in Chief of 
the Nation’s Armed Forces. But the Con¬ 
stitution also limits to Congress the power 
of making war. 

On his sole authority, President Roosevelt 
waged an undeclared war against Germany, 
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In the Atlantic, months before Pearl Harbor. 
Truman followed In his footsteps by initiat¬ 
ing a one-man war in Korea which may well 
prove the prelude to world war m. 

What the authors of the OonsUtutloa 
had In mind with regard to the Presidency 
may be proved from the document itself. 
Slectlon to the Presidency was withheld from 
popular vote. The legislatures of each State 
were to (diooae their ablest and most patri¬ 
otic cltiaens as members of an electoral col¬ 
lege which In turn would pick as president 
t.h- best tiuallfled in all the Nation. 

Not for a moment did they suspect that 
the party system would enable a President 
to make himself master of Congress and the 
Supreme Court: to make treaties, under 
the guise of agreements, without the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the Senate; and to 
^urxge the Nation into war wlthou*: ad¬ 
vice. 

PAtniAN urmnsni psivaxl 

It was not anticipated that Prmldents 
would come to put partisan and personal 
interests Invariably before national con¬ 
cerns; and that In time a soldier, without 
political bonds, might have the only voice 
capable of speaking for the country as a 
whcde. 

It was that accent of devotion to the na¬ 
tional welfare, uttered In simple sincerity for 
the first time In years, that made General 
ICacArthur’s address to the Congress so 
moving and memorable. 

Strange also, to American ears, as coming 
from a public man. was General MaoAr- 
thur’s stress on religion. Not for a long time 
had a statesman dared say that our sol¬ 
diers are ‘*ln my prayers always” and that 
our defenses “must be of the spirit If we are 
to save the fieah.” 

Quoting from his own address following 
Japan's surrender, the general recalled that 
every secular means—Including military 
aUlanoes. balances of power, and leagues of 
nations—has failed as an alternative to war. 
He concluded with the truth, familiar to all 
Catholics, that salvation Is to be found only 
In the regeneration of the Indlvidxial. 

“Basically,” he had the courage to declare, 
“the problem Is theological, and Involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and Improvement of 
human character." 

But the pious soldier has been overthrown 
by the very men who destroyed the mis¬ 
sionary movement In China. Ihrough their 
appeasement of communism. President TTu- 
man. General Marshall, and Secretary 
Acheson surrendered Christianity In the 
Orient to an ideolc^y which has sworn the 
death of all religions. 


Famwt Af aiB Slapped Hard by Adado- 
^ blnlioB ifird&ige and Price-CoBtrol 
Aatks 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. H.R. GROSS 

or rows 

XN THE ROUSE OF BEPBESBNTATIVE8 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, farmers of 
Iowa and the Nation are now being 
forced to pay the penalty for some of 
the procrastination and stupidity that 
has been aU too evident in the price-con¬ 
trol set-up. 

This latest move to force farmers to 
take a ron-back in the price of beef cattle 
is one of the most discriminatory actions 
yet taken. What other important indus¬ 


try in this country has been ordered to 
take a rdll-baek? 

Failure of administration hirelings to 
take action months ago has resulted in 
empty feed lots in Iowa. This, together 
with the present wholly unfair control 
action will result in less rather than more 
beef on the dinner tables of America. 
The real chaos in the beef situation is 
Just hi yinnltig , 

To mustrate, I quote from the follow* 
Ing letter received May 6, 1061, from a 
farmer in the Third Iowa District, who 
extends permission to use his letter but 
asks that his name not be used: 

Ron. H. R. Gsom, 

Washington, D. O. 

Deak Mb. Gbom: Wa have a SSO-acre farm 
In Tama County on which there la a mort¬ 
gage- 

We have fed cattle for years but last fall 
they were talking ceilings or roll-backs and 
feeder cattle were so high. We were not In 
a position to lose money am cattle so there¬ 
fore we dldnt purchase any feeders. 

We have hay and com on hand. 48 scree of 
pasture plus clover and we stUl cannot see 
our way clear to pay the price for feeders 
when we know there wlU be nothing In feed¬ 
ing them out. 

We have two boys, one Is married. We 
want to do our part, but this situation is 
most unfair. We have the help, feeding 
equipment, hay. com. rough feed, but our 
yards have been empty all winter and the 
way this price situation Is being handled the 
grass In the pasture will grow up and fall 
over this summer. 

Can you help get this across to those who 
are responsible? 


Pocsibililies of Fad Shortagct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

or KASBACRunRre 

IN IRE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, Z am including two most significant 
articles recently appearing in the New 
York Journal of Commerce. The first 
is an item from Houston, Tex., reporting 
upon the concern expressed by Qen. 
Ernest O. Thompson, senior member of 
the Texas Railroad Commission and a 
man eminently qualified to appraise the 
possibilities in this field, and also by 
Mr. William J. Murray, Jr., junior mem¬ 
ber of that commission. It is as follows; 
Fais Zraw Oa Loot Would Drain Unhid 
Btatot RieiRva CArAOxxT 

Houron, May 6 .—Loot of Iranian oil by 
the Western World would drain off the little 
rapidly dwindling reserve producing capacity 
in the United States, according to Gen. 
Ameat O. Thompaon, senior member of the 
Texas Ballroad Commission. 

“Our reservs producing capacity would 
drop to around 139.000 barrels daUy if we 
are caned on to supply Westsm Europe with 
the 800,000 barrels daily of petroleum prod¬ 
ucts it now gets from Iran.*' he warned at a 
TsxM Ballroad Aseootation meeting here. 

William J.'Muxray, jr.. Junior member of 
the eommiaaicm, deplored the fact Iranian 
oil seemed to be slipping away and said hs 


fsarsd gasolias rationing might resul'; In this 
country if the United States is required to 
BUpply Weetam Europe requirements that 
have been met by Iran. 

Thompaon aatd 'tiiat United States r es e r ve 
eapeelty hie already dwIndUd to 489,000 
barrels dally, “the lowest I'vs sver known it.** 

In contrast, last Auguet after the Korean 
fighting wae under way reserve producing 
capacity of the United States—most of which 

Is in Tex a s .st ood at an estimated 1,11^,000 

barrels dally. Thompson aatd. Accelerated 
output since then has brought t^e sharp 
reduction. 

Reeehre capacity Is tbs amount of addi¬ 
tional oil It Is estimated could be produced 
from wells already drUlsd without causing 
harm to the wells, hs explained. 

AiADAN aumt laaoma 

Thompson noted Xranb Abadan refinery, 
largest in the world with a capacity of 
560.000 barrels dally, now is supplying only 
a comparatively small amount of Western 
Burqjie'e needs due to recent strife over 
nattonsllaatlou. 

Eventually. Iranian oil output under 
nattonallOTtlon probably wUl get back to 
normal, Thompeon said. But, he hinted. It 
would be easUy possible Russia might wrest 
pert of the country's petroleum supply 
through trade agreements without starting 
a world war. 

Thompson said this country would have to 
continue its feverish search for oil to prevent 
shortages in the future. 

The second is a dispatch from Dallas, 
Tex., reporting on a recent speech made 
by the Honorable Bruce K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator of the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. He. too. is 
in an excellent position to appraise the 
complete situation with reference to nat¬ 
ural gas and his warning is timely, even 
though it is an unhappy one. Certainly 
the responsibile committees in Congress 
should consider carefully both these dls- 
paches and leave nothing undone which 
might contribute to the creation of a 
disastrous condition in this country. The 
second dispatch is as follows: 

PAD SxiB Extxxkxlt Short Natcrai. Gar 
S um.T Loomxno 

DAU.AB, May 8.—A high Government offloUl 
warned today that the country facet the "un¬ 
fortunate procpect” that natural gae “le 
likely to be in extremely short supply next 
winter and in the next few years. 

“It may be expeoted that ebortages will 
occur In a number of Important Industrial 
centers and In such a way as may adversely 
affect defense production.” Bruoe K. Brown, 
Deputy Administrator of the Petroleum Ad¬ 
ministration for Defense, told the natural gae 
division meeting of the American Gee Asso¬ 
ciation. Rls epeech was delivered by William 
8. Tarver, FAD easlstant general counsel. 

PAD, which has authority over natural gas. 
wlU have to take steps to assure that the best 
possible use la made at all times of avaUable 
gas supply, he said. 

ftn eumr iim than halt 

Brown told the group that the total supply 
of line pipe available for the months im¬ 
mediately ahead Is likely to equal less than 
two-thirds of the planned usage by gas and 
oU oompanles. 

“After deducting certain *must* uses of 
small-diameter line pipe.” be declared, “it 
appears Impossible that the supply of large- 
diameter i4pe for gae and oU transmission 
llnee will add up to more than half of the 
amount needed before winter to finish pipe 
lines ilseady under construction.*’ 

“We oan only, bopa,” he continued, “that 
iaoreaeed steel production, further outbacks 
In less essential uaea, and better definition of 
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needs through the application of a controlled 
znaterials plan, will improve the situation 
later/' (J. E. Ooble, president of the National 
Tube Co., told the meeting yesterday that 
steel allocations for natural gas transmission 
lines this year and in 1952 would exceed last 
year’s 2,426,000 tons.) 

Brown declared that the availability of 
materials to produce, process, transport and 
distribute gas and oil Is “small indeed” in 
relation to the need—“in spite of a most 
vigorous attempt on the part of experienced 
gas and oil men in PAD to convince the Oov< 
ernmental authorities holding the materials 
purse strings of the reality of the demand." 


Commodity Crodik Corporation Adminii- 
tration Expente Limitations 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN W.HESELTON 

OF MA8SACHUSXTTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the section of the agriculture appro¬ 
priation bill containing the Commodity 
Credit Corporation administrative ex¬ 
pense limitation has not been reached, 
I want to submit for the consideration 
of my colleagues certain basic and fun¬ 
damental facts with reference to this 
item. 

In the Record of May 9, at pages 5139 
and 5140, I submitted data I had been 
able to assemble at that time from the 
committee hearings and report and from 
the monthly reports of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, particularly that for 
the month ending March 31,1951, which 
was made public on Monday. 

I am completely convinced that the 
amount recommended by the committee, 
$15,000,000, can and should be reduced 
substantially without any actual possi¬ 
bility of Injury to the necessary opera¬ 
tions of this agency. 

As I said on Wednesday, the commit¬ 
tee is to be commended for having re¬ 
duced the amount requested from $20,- 
200,000 to $15,000,000, and it is on en¬ 
tirely sound ground when it reported 
that “this reduction is believed justified 
in view of the current outlook for agri¬ 
culture and the probable changes from 
surpluses to shortages in many of the 
commodities normally handled by the 
Corporation.” 

This positive fact, that the Corpora¬ 
tion will not be called upon to incur in 
the coming fiscal year anything remotely 
resembling the costs resulting from the 
purchase, storage, handling, and sale of 
many of the commodities it has dealt 
with during the current fiscal year, is 
proven beyond any possible question by 
two kinds of evidence. 

First, the committee members and, in 
particular, the able chairman of the sub¬ 
committee, brought this out forcibly in 
their questioning of this Agency’s wit¬ 
nesses. I want to quote portions of this 
evidence from seven parts of the hear¬ 
ings. They are as follows: 

Mr. Whitot. Mr. Trigg, last year I asked 
about the employees who do not have any 
work to do. We were told that you attempt 


to keep all the folks busy and find something 
lor them to do. Now that we have reached 
a problem In manpower, why not let some of 
them go Instead of trying to find some made 
work for them. You are asking here for the 
same number of employees, the same amount 
of money to operate the CCC that you had 
last year when it Is evident there Is going 
to be a decrease In the operations carried on 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. How 
can we Justify a request of that kind to the 
Congress? (p. 117). 

Let me repeat for emphasis the words 
of our colleague, “when it is evident there 
is going to be a decrease in the operations 
carried on by the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration." 

Mr. Whitten. Well, let us Just get down to 
brass tacks. I think you will admit, under 
the present outlook, that you will not have 
one-half the volume of commodities for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation next year that 
you have had this year, will you not? 

* • • * • 

Mr. Whitten. I cannot see where the CCC 
will be called upon to handle a volume this 
year ansrthlng like It had last year, and yet 
your estimate for personnel and for admin¬ 
istrative funds for next year Is the same as 
for this year. 1 think you ought to recon¬ 
sider that. 

* • * * • 

Mr. Whitten. Whether you can or cannot 
agree Is not the point. I am asking you 
whether you think the estimate Is one that 
we can Justify before the Congress. If It 
happens to be out of line Just a little bit, you 
can come back and ask for additional funds 
(p. 118). 

This latter suggestion is entirely sound 
and, as I see it, does not run counter to 
the provisions of the Antideficiency Ap¬ 
propriation Act. In any event, it is a 
practice which has certainly been fol¬ 
lowed, and only recently by this very 
agency. 

I call your attention to the estimate 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
that the volume of commodities would 
be reduced by at least one-half. This 
has a definite bearing upon the amend¬ 
ment; which I Intend to offer when this 
section of the bill is reached. 

Mr. Whitten. But, as I was pointing out, 
you will not be handling as big a volume of 
commodities for one thing. 

Mr. Trigg. Of course, we will not. • • • 

Mr. Whitten. We should set these figures 
of administrative expensse knowing today 
that there Is every probability that you will 
handle less volume. If the situation gets out 
of hand later, you could then come back and 
ask for more employees for the CCC (p. 119). 
* • • * * 

Mr. Whitten. Again, I am not suggesting 
a major reduction In expenses. I am Just 
discussing the difference between $17,000,000 
and $20,000,000 or $15,000,000 for that pur¬ 
pose. I think your figures can stand a lot 
of study for the next fiscal year (p. 110). 

Mr. Horan. I Just want to point out that 
we have revised our thinking, too, up here 
In Congress, and the Korean war and the de¬ 
fense effort has caused that. The average 
cost has gone up, and I think that you as 
taxpayers are looking to us to do what we 
can to hold down costs wherever we can, to 
see that any of these Items are Justified in 
reality, and I am disturbed about the size 
and the shape of this particular Item. I do 
not want to do anything to hurt the Com¬ 
modity Credit Corporation. I realize what 
It means, but along with the chairman and 
the rest of this subcommittee, we need your 
cooperation on this. We want to do what 
we are supposed to do, but frankly I am still 


at a loss as to why this item should be In¬ 
creased (p. 132). 

M^. Whitten. Mr. Horan, I think you have 
proven our case. Th^ testimony up to this 
point Is that last May and June the Commod¬ 
ity Credit Corporation made a survey and 
arrived at how much manpower It would take 
to handle a given volume on a per unit basis. 
Then they multiplied that by the volume, 
and they came up with this $20,200,000, which 
Includes the $8,850,000 they are asking for 
now. They cannot sustain that because they 
will not have that volume. 

Mr. Beach. It appears that way. 

Mr. Whitten. You Just said It was that. 
You said last May and June you worked up 
the unit cost, coming up with $20,000,000. 
Now, you come up with the same number of 
dollars, so you are bound to have used the 
same volume. You may have some difference 
from one program to another but you are 
using approximately the same volume in 
total. You cannot Justify It. 

***** 

Mr. Whitten. If you handle much less In 
commodities you will not have as much work 
to do as In handling a big volume of the 
commodities. You have arrived at your total 
demand for funds by multiplying the unit 
cost times the volume (pp. 132-133). 

May I call attention to the undeniable 
truth of the statement by the chairman 
of the subcommittee, that this budget 
estimate was completely unrealistic, and 
that it could not be justified. I submit 
that that in itself properly raises in the 
minds of those of us who are not mem¬ 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
substantial doubt as to whether the 
Agency furnished the subcommittee with 
any kind of yardstick or formula upon 
which a definite recommendation could 
be made and defended. 

Mr. Whitten. Now, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation’s activities—you cannot have 
anything like the volume of work through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation next 
year that you bad this year (p. 634). 

The second class of evidence is from 
the records of the agency itself. 

In the data I inserted in the Record 
for May 9 at page 5139 I pointed out 
that between June 30. 1950, and March 
31,1951, this agency’s holdings in butter, 
cheese, dried milk, and dried eggs had 
dropped from 677,401,610 pounds to 171,- 
701,878 pounds. I also submitted figures 
for 16 other commodities showing very 
heavy decreases in inventories, which 
is true of the trend of all such holdings. 
It bears out clearly the truth of the 
statement made by the chairman of the 
subcommittee when he brought out the 
inherent weakness in the justifications 
presented by this agency. 

Finally, I would like to call attention 
to the record of the administration ex¬ 
pense limitations for this agency be¬ 
tween 1938 and 1949, Inclusive. In 
terms of millions of dollars, it is as 
follows: 


1938 _ 0. 5 

1939 . 7 

1940 . 2. 0 

1941 .. 2. 3 

1942 __ 3. 6 

1943 ... 4. 4 

1944 . 6. 4 

1945 . 7. 2 

1946 ________ 8. 9 

1947 .. 8. 8 

1949 __ 8.1 

1950 . 15. 4 

1961_ 20. 2 

Estimated, 1962___ 20.2 
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I call attention to the 1949 item of 
$8,100,000. In terms of the postwar 
period, and particularly in terms of the 
excessively large 1948 crops, it might be 
fairly argued that such a figure could 
well be used as a measuring rod as 
against the request made by this agency 
for the next fiscal year. In any event, 
surely somewhere between that figure 
and the $15,000,000 contained in the bill 
is the clear area within which this House 
should reach its determination. 

The amendment which 1 intend to 
propose will be submitted on the basis 
of these facts and any others that I 
may be able to develop between now and 
the time when this section of the bill 
is reached. 

Migratory Farm Labor—^H. R. 3283, the 
Poage Bill, Compared With the Rec¬ 
ommendations of the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Migratory Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CAuroBmA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10,1951 

, Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
3283 is an amendment to the Agricul¬ 
ture Act of 1949, adding Title V—Agri¬ 
cultural workers. Although the Presi¬ 
dent's Commission on Migratory Labor 
had been holding hearings and investi¬ 
gations for some 6 or 7 months pre¬ 
viously and its report was completed 
early this year, our committee has ap¬ 
parently ignored the work of this Com¬ 
mission and the recommendations it has 
made. Where it deals with the same 
matters, this bill is contrary to the rec¬ 
ommendations of the Commission. 

HXCRtriTMENT OF MEXICAN WOBKERS 

Section 501 provides for the recruiting 
of agricultural workers from Mexico 
pursuant to arrangements made between 
the United States and Mexico; for the 
establishment and operation of recep¬ 
tion centers near places of actual entry 
of such workers into the United States; 
the provision of transportation for such 
workers from recruitment centers out¬ 
side the United States to reception cen¬ 
ters, and transportation from such re¬ 
ception centers to recruitment centers 
at the termination of employment. It 
further provides for subsistence, emer¬ 
gency medical care and limited burial 
expenses as may become necessary dur¬ 
ing such transportation or while such 
workers are at reception centers. The 
Secretary of Labor is authorl 2 sed to assist 
the free and voluntary negotiation of 
contracts between such workers and em¬ 
ployers and to guarantee the perform¬ 
ance by employers of the provisions of 
such contracts. 

' Section 602 provides that no workers 
shall be made available under this title 
to any employer unless such employer 
enters into an agreement with the United 


States to indemnify the United States 
against loss by reason of its guaranty of 
such employer's contracts, and to reim¬ 
burse the United States for essential ex¬ 
penses incurred for transportation and 
subsistence. 

Section 503 provides that no workers 
recruited under this title Shall be avail¬ 
able for any employment in any area un¬ 
less the reidonal director of Employment 
Security of the United States D^rt- 
ment of Labor in such area has deter¬ 
mined and certified that sufficient do¬ 
mestic workers who are qualified for such 
work are not available at the time and 
place when needed and that the employ¬ 
ment of such Mexican workers will not 
adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural 
workers similarly employed. 

The foregoing interrelated provisions 
are sharply in contrast with the recom¬ 
mendations of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion on Migratory Labor. The report of 
the President's Commission places the 
greatest emphasis on the use of migra¬ 
tory American farm labor. The report 
says that— 

First reliance fahould] be placed on using 
our domestic labor loroe more effectively. 

They then recommend that no special 
measures be adopted to increase the 
number of alien contract laborers above 
the number admitted in 1950. They rec¬ 
ognize that there might be some need 
for additional agricultural labor than 
can be recruited within the borders of 
the United States and recommend that 
preference be given to citizens of the off¬ 
shore areas of the United States such 
as Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Their 
fourth recommendation under this head¬ 
ing is that future efforts be directed 
toward supplying agricultural labor 
needs with American workers and ellmi- 
^ noting dependence on foreign labor. 

PISCRXMXNATES AGAINST AMEBZCAN WOBKERS 

The Poage bill provides for the pay¬ 
ment of transportation costs and main¬ 
tenance during travel of foreign work¬ 
ers from recruitment to reception cen¬ 
ters; but there is no such provision for 
domestic workers. It is left unclear in 
the bill whether the employer will pay 
the cost of transportation from the re¬ 
ception center to the place of employ¬ 
ment or whether such cost can be de¬ 
ducted from wages; but it is expected 
that the employer will pay the cost. 
American migratory workers are not 
given equal treatment with imported 
Mexican workers. They do not receive 
travel expenses and subsistence and 
medical care of any kind. This preju¬ 
dices the opportunity to use domestic 
labor more effectively. The Department 
of Labor testified that the provision of 
transportation for American workers 
would increase the mobility of the farm 
labor supply and provide more American 
workers for farm employment. 

H. R. 8283 is essentially a bill dealing 
with the import of Mexican farm labor 
with some guaranty of fair treatment 
backed up by the Uhlted States. It 
omits consideration of the problems of 
mobilization and full utilization of do¬ 
mestic agricultural labor, while the re¬ 


cruitment of American citizens of the 
offshore areas of the United States is 
also disregarded. Giving to the regional 
director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security the specific authority to certify 
that domestic workers are not available 
Is not the way to utilize the full man¬ 
power resources of the United States be¬ 
cause the regional director in an Inde¬ 
pendent status is in no position to deter¬ 
mine the availability of workers outside 
his region, because there should be in¬ 
terregional clearance of available work¬ 
ers. and also because even the most 
upright men located in particular locali¬ 
ties are greatly Influenced by the sur¬ 
rounding pressures. The Mexican Gov¬ 
ernment has already stated that it will 
not deal with numerous separate State 
authorities. Added to this is the draw¬ 
back that the low wages paid Mexican 
Imports and wetbacks decreases the at¬ 
tractiveness of these Jobs to American 
workers in many localities. 

Regarding the actual recruitment of 
alien contract labor in American agri¬ 
culture, the President’s Commission rec¬ 
ommended that no employer, employer’s 
representative, or association of employ¬ 
ers or labor contractor should be per¬ 
mitted to contract directly with foreign 
workers for employment in the United 
States, although they may participate 
in the selection of qualified workers 
when all other requirements of legal im¬ 
portation are fulfilled. The Commission 
was so much impressed with the abuses 
of foreign-labor recruiting and con¬ 
tracting that it recommended that the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
be the principal contracting agency and 
that private employers should secure 
their foreign workers exclusively from 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. They specified that, after cer¬ 
tifying the need for foreign workers, the 
United States Employment Service 
should have no administrative responsi¬ 
bilities in connection with any foreign 
labor program. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service would deliver the 
Imported workers to the farm employ¬ 
ers who have submitted the necessary 
applications and bonds and who have 
signed individual work agreements. 
They recommended that in its general 
supervision of employment of foreign 
workers the Immigration and Naturali¬ 
zation Service should be authorized to 
terminate any contract of employment 
and remove the workers or to refuse to 
supply any foreign workers to any em¬ 
ployer when there has been repeated or 
willful violation of previous agreements, 
or when there is reasonable doubt that 
the terms of the current agreement are 
being observed. 

WAGES 

The Poage bill provides for the guar¬ 
anty by the United States of the 
amounts owed by employers under the 
individual contracts for wages and trans¬ 
portation ; but it makes no general provi¬ 
sion for the amount of wages which must 
be paid for work performed. The agree¬ 
ment with the Mexican Government is 
supposed to provide for the payment of 
wages prevailing in the community for 
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work of a similar nature paid American 
workers. There is, however, no machin¬ 
ery provided under this bill for .deter¬ 
mining prevailing wages or to make cer¬ 
tain that they will not reflect the miser¬ 
able wages being paid wetbacks, and. 
as a result of the individual bargaining 
between large-farm operators and un¬ 
lettered Mexican laborers, any wage 
agreed upon becomes the prevailing 
wage. 

The President’s Commission was 
keenly aware of these abuses and it 
recomended that Congress enact mini¬ 
mum-wage legislation to include farm 
laborers, including migratory laborers, 
that State legislatures give serious con¬ 
sideration to the protection of agri¬ 
cultural workers. Including migratory 
farm workers, by minimum-wage legis¬ 
lation. that minimum housing standards 
be established for foreign workers with 
a simplified agency for administration 
and enforcement of such minimum 
standards on the basis of periodic in¬ 
spections. and that collective bargaining 
be required on the larger farms. 

The Commission’s report was very 
skeptical about the method employed in 
determining “prevailing wages,’’ which 
experience shows has been a unilateral 
employers’ agreement of a rate initially 
offered, which proves too low to attract 
the needed number of workers. The 
“labor shortage’’ might well be the con¬ 
sequence of the low wages fixed before 
the season opened and the effective going 
rate had an opportunity to equate the 
supply of labor with the demand. The 
Commission stated: “The wage practice 
in agriculture and the demand for alien 
labor are directly associated. Alien la¬ 
bor importation cannot be divorced from 
the practice of fixing an arbitrary wage 
which does not attract a sufficient num¬ 
ber of workers. The wage at which we 
declare a farm labor shortage to exist is 
the result of a one-sided wage bargain 
made by associations of farm em¬ 
ployers.’’ 

It would seem that at the very least 
the determination of prevailing wages 
should be determined by public au¬ 
thority after public hearings and that 
these determinations be widely publi¬ 
cized to give American migratory work¬ 
ers the knowledge and assurance which 
would assist in making more American 
workers available. This much should 
be required by amendment to the present 
bill, while some of the other recom¬ 
mendations of the President’s Commis¬ 
sion would require more extensive legis¬ 
lation. 

WETBACKS 

Section 504 of the Poage bill provides 
that Mexican nationals already within 
the borders of the United States may be 
permitted to remain and that no penalty 
bond shall be required which Imposes 
liability on any person for the failure 
of such worker to depart from the United 
States upon termination of employment. 
This provision would legalize the status 
of Mexicans now Illegally in the United 
States. In contrast, the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor recom¬ 
mended that legislation be enacted mak¬ 
ing it unlawful to employ aliens illegally 


In the United States. The report rec¬ 
ommended that the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service be strengthened 
by clear statutory authority to deter¬ 
mine if illegal aliens are employed and 
that statutory penalties for harboring, 
concealing, or transporting Illegal aliens 
be imposed. They recommended the im¬ 
position of a variety of sanctions against 
the employment of aliens Illegally in 
the United States. The Department of 
Labor in its testimony submitted before 
a congressional committee warned that 
if Illegal Mexican workers are employed 
under this provision, this would ignore 
Mexico’s economic interest, would be in¬ 
compatible with the international agree¬ 
ment. and would serve as an open invita¬ 
tion to Mexican nationals to enter the 
United States illegally. A similar provi¬ 
sion in the Ellender bill was amended to 
limit employment to those who entered 
the United States legally. 

H. R. 3283 really does nothing effec¬ 
tive about the wetback problem. As 
recommended by the President’s Com¬ 
mission. there should be a clear provi¬ 
sion in the bill which would prohibit the 
use of Mexican labor Illegally in the 
United States, with penalties Imposed on 
American employers who knowingly em¬ 
ploy them. 

USE or MEXICAN LABOR IN NONACRICULTTTRAL 

employment 

Section 508 defines “agricultural em¬ 
ployment” to include not only the activi¬ 
ties so defined in the Pair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act and the Social Security Act 
but also such activities as cotton ginning 
and compressing, crushing of oilseeds, 
and the packing, canning, freezing, dry¬ 
ing, or other processing of perishable or 
seasonable products. 

These latter activities, when not with¬ 
in the area of production as defined by 
the Administrator of the Pair Labor 
Standards Act, are covered by the Pair 
Labor Standards Act. Some of these 
activities, when within the area of pro¬ 
duction, are exempt from both.the min¬ 
imum wage and overtime provisions, 
while other activities are exempt from 
overtime but not from the statutory 
minimum wage. 

Two consequences grow out of this 
broadened definition of agricultural em¬ 
ployment: 

Plrst. Some Mexican workers will be 
employed in activities which heretofore 
have not been regarded as agriculture. 

Second. Where they are so employed, 
many of them must be paid at least 75 
cents per hour and overtime payments 
must be made where applicable, for it 
must be understood that broadening the 
definition of agricultural employment 
under this bill can have no influence on 
determining the coverage and applicabil¬ 
ity of the Pair Labor Standards Act. 
Thus a small proportion of the imported 
Mexican workers will be paid on a dif¬ 
ferent basis than the great bulk of the 
workers engaged in agriculture as de¬ 
fined under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This provision was amended in the 
Senate to restrict the employment of 
Imported Mexican labor to agriculture, 
which is exempt from the Pftir Labor 
Standards Act. 


Need for Safety Codes for Natnral-Gas 
Pipelines 

EXTENSION OP RKMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 

07 MA8SACHtJ8BTT8 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10. 1951 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker. In con¬ 
nection with consideration of H. R. 88. 
which would authorize the Federal Power 
Commission to prescribe safety require¬ 
ments for naturr 1-gas companies. I am 
including the first of a series of articles 
by Hartley W. Barclay, appearing in the 
New York Times, on the general subject 
of the need for safety codes for natural- 
gas pipelines. 

Pipeline Dangers Stir Wide Concern—^Regu¬ 
lation or Growing Natural Gas Net Is 
Inadequate and Haphazard, Study Shows— 
Sapety Codes Called Por—Citizens in 
Many Areas Seek State and Local Action 
AS United States Power Is Limited 
(By Hartley W. Barclay) 
Communities In Westchester and other 
counties near New York have no adequate 
official safeguards against hazards of new 
high-pressure interstate natural-gas pipe¬ 
lines now authorized and due for construc¬ 
tion soon. Similar conditions exist up-8tate 
and In Connecticut and throughout much of 
the entire country. It was learned In a can¬ 
vass of safety conditions. 

There is no national code enforced by 
law for assuring safe construction and 
operation on the $1,000,000,000 natural-gas 
pipeline industry expansion program. Involv¬ 
ing more than 40,000 miles of new pipelines 
In which it is expected that 6,000,000 tons of 
steel will be used. 

In an extensive study of safety aspects of 
these projects, it was estimated that 28,875 
miles of new natural-gas pipelines were au¬ 
thorized for construction up to January 1, 
while for 15,866 additional miles there were 
applications pending approval at that time. 

CONTROL DEEMED INADEQUATE 
Only limited control of the lines is held 
by the Federal Power Commission. While 
State public service commissions may have 
Jurisdiction, safety codes do not exist in 
most eastern States. Budgets, enforcement 
personnel, inspectors, technical consultants, 
and requirements for filing plans, specifica¬ 
tions. and reports are generally lacking. 

To check on current conditions regarding 
official supervision and legal enforcement of 
safety rules in interest natural gas pipeline 
construction and operation, more than 12 
National, State, or local regulatory bodies 
were consulted in the last 3 weeks. Re¬ 
ports from individual pipeline companies 
were studied, engineers were interviewed, 
trade and engineering society codes that lack 
legal standing for enforcement were studied, 
and officials of ccmmunltles were questioned. 

It was generally conceded by these sources 
that the safety of high-pressure natural gas 
pipelines in Interstate commerce is not 
strictly regulated under a national code. 
In contrast, the construction and operation 
of less dangerous local gas lines is strictly 
regulated in most regions, largely by local 
authorities. In interstate commerce the 
handling of explosive materials and contain, 
ers comparable in hazard to high-pressure 
gas and shipped by railroads is strictly safe¬ 
guarded by a complex variety of legally en¬ 
forced rules. 
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Xt ftlao WM gtntraUy oonoedAd that hiiUd- 
Ing codes in most municipalities outside New 
York are obsolete so far as covering construc¬ 
tion requirements lor hlgb-pressure Inter¬ 
state natural gas pipelines. 

A number of locally sponsored "citlaens* 
movements” to press for Federal, State or 
local safety laws to control interstate high- 
pressure natural gas pipeline companies are 
rapidly getting under way in Eastern States 
and New England. 

Engineers Interviewed stressed that safety 
rules for high-pressure Interstate lines are 
not to be confused with safety practices used 
by local. Intrastate gas companies. 

BOWS OP THB no PBOnBCTB 


The lives at ssany fine Amsriean boys will 
be the price to be paid for Tuesdayli action. 
But they wont be the lives of sons of the 
Tiumans. Achesons, and llaishalls. 

We trust there will be rejoicing In England 
and Russia. The English will be happy be¬ 
cause they can continue their blood-money 
trade with the Chinese Commies and the 
Russians can now see ultimate victoty in 
their campaign to take over the entire far 
eastern theater. 


Teanwork k Korta 


have said in words that it Is police action 
to keep the peace. To be fully persuaalve 
they thould join the force visibly. 

Aside from the famts in the U. N. Charter 
which complicate any enforcement action; 
aside from failures of tact or worse the 
united States which alienated certain mem¬ 
bers. particularly the Arab bloc; aside from 
confusions which have held most at the 
Aslan nations back; aside from fears of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur’s strategy; aside from hon¬ 
est anti-Communist opinion that the Chi¬ 
nese were t hin ki n g of BUnea as Americana 
would of Mexico—the fact remains that U. N. 
has taken a stand against aggression. The 
majority of members still are not backing 
that stand in the Held. 

Even the United States. whUe furnishing 
the btilk of the forces, is not thinkitrg of 
Korea primarUy as a U. N. enterprise. There 
are ample grounds for disagreement with 
progrees for attacking the Chinese at home, 
but there can be littte ground for failing to 
support the U. N. in Korea, The world's aspi¬ 
rations are fixed on the possibUity of out¬ 
lawing war—as Qenmral MacArthur so elo¬ 
quently urged. But everyone recognises 
that it caxmot be done by one nation—that 
it requires teamwork. Korea oilers the 
practical opportunity. 


New Twk Grti Sy. Crab h Ai4 for 
TraDoDra 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or rrxw tobs: 

ZN TBE HOUSE OF REPBB8ENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, May 1, 1951 

Mr. KEAUNQ. Mr. Speaker, if Mem¬ 
bers of Congress from New York State 
occasionally seem unenthusiastic about 
programs of Federal aid for this, that, or 
the other activities, inherently com¬ 
mendable, it becomes more understand¬ 
able when such facts are borne in mind 
as are revealed in the accompanying 
analysis by Mr. Kermit Hill, of the Gan¬ 
nett News Bureau, published in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union, set forth 
below under leave to extend my remarks. 

We must not. of course, lose sight of 
the fact that the best interests of the 
country as a whole must be considered in 
our appraisal of the merit or demerit of 
legislation providing for contributions on 
the part of the Federal Government. Let 
those Members from such States as Mis¬ 
sissippi, however, which receive benefits 
Xrom Uncle Sam far in excess of the 
amoimts paid by their citizens to keep 
the Government running, remember the 
importance of maintaining national sol¬ 
vency Just as they expect Members from 
States like New York and Delaware, who 
pay into the Federal Treasury many 
times What they take out, to view with 
sympathy the needs of the States mak¬ 
ing modest tax contributions. 

Pay-envelope deductions for taxes 
have Just about reached the breaking 
point for many people. One of the places 
where we should make substantial re¬ 
ductions at this time is ih many of the 
so-called grant-ih-ald programs which 
are nearly all designed to siphon funds 
ffom individual taxpayers, wage earners, 
and business enterprises of States like 


Some big pipeline companies now bolding 
Federal Power Commission certificates of 
public convenience and necessity authorising 
high-pressure pipeline construction projects 
in Eastern States Include the Tennessee Gas 
Tra n s mi ssion Co., Northeastern Gas Trans¬ 
mission Co., Algonquin Gas Transmission Co., 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Oorp., New ; 
York State Natural Gas Corp., and Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp. 

Among officials of governmental agencies, 
those of the Federal Power Commission said 
that agency had no statutcvy authority to 
rule upon safety haxards to local communi¬ 
ties resulting from these projects. 

At State regulatory levels safety codes 
are not written out In New York and Con¬ 
necticut to require regulation by strict 
standards and codes. Technical employees 
of the New York Public Service Commission 
said they thought the commission had no 
authority over interstate companlee. 

Cities near New York have just awakened 
to the fact that they need to enact promptly 
new safety codes for such purposes. Con¬ 
necticut has j\ist started to strengthen safety 
regulatory powers. 

There Is <me Important precedent that Is 
considered by engineers as adequate to prove 
that strict licensing, safety control and reg¬ 
ulation by permits can wmrk successfully 
in protecting public safety. Under the Fed¬ 
eral law known as the River and Harbor 
Act of 1899, builders of structures of all kinds 
put In navigable streams are required to file 
plans and obtain permits from the Secretary 
of the Army. Defiance at a ruling under 
this law is p^ml8hable by fine or imprison¬ 
ment. 


America in the Far Eait 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

hon.alvin\weichel 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there is 
Included a well-expressed editorial on 
America in the Far East by the Erie 
County Reporter of Huron, Ohio: 

In MxMcnuAM to the Dxath or Aiamcaw 
Paxarnu in thb Fax East 

President Harry Ttuman, through his ac¬ 
tion In stripping Gen. Douglas MacArthur of 
all his commands In the Far East, has made 
himself a place in history, but we fear It will 
be an unenviable one. Judas Iscariot also 
has a place. 

This act was the result of demands made 
on the President by Dean Acheson, George 
Marshall, and others of their ilk. who should 
also receive credit for the loss at China to 
the communists. 

Thus the betrayal of America, which has 
progressed through Tehran, Yalta, and Pots¬ 
dam has reached another milestone. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPfOSENTATlVBS 
Thursday, May 10,1951 
Mr. LANK Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article from 
the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday, May 8. 1951: 

EHrasans on OoonatAnoN 

Korea has provided a gripping laboratory 
test of the whole concept of collective secu¬ 
rity. For the first tlmfe In history 60 na¬ 
tions have joined in a tremendous experi¬ 
ment In cooperation to keep the peace. In 
the midst of current controversies Americans 
can gain penquMstlve by recognising the im¬ 
portance of success In this noble endeavor. 

Indeed, the people In each membnr coun¬ 
try of the United Nations may well take 
counsel with themselves to see whether they 
are In any respect fidllng to relate national 
purposes to this vast International peace 
project. In much of the debate over Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's recall Americans have given 
woefully little attention to the value of 
keeping U. N. action united. The general says 
that If necessary the United States should go 
It alone. This, It seems to us, Is a perilous 
course, but other members of the U. N. should 
recogxUze that they have a real responsi¬ 
bility for a situation which has brought 
such a proposal Into serious consideration. 

One basic trouble In Korea has been that 
in the actual hosttlltlM the United States has 
been so largely going it alone. More than 
60 nations voted against aggression; only 16 
have sent forces against It in battle. There 
were extenuating circumstances. Some 
countries were still too weak and war-torn. 
Others were heavily engaged against com¬ 
munism on other fronts. Some offers were 
turned down because of the difficulties in 
transport, training, equipment, and coordi¬ 
nation—^particularly In the early months. 

But this last reason no longer bolds, and 
General MacArthur is quite r^bt in urging 
other U. N. nations to supply forces or In¬ 
crease those they have sent. The arrival In 
the Far East of troops from little and remote 
Ethiopia (which the League of Nations 
fi^d to save) should shame and awaken 
larger and nearer nations. Several countries 
far from any Immediate neoesslty to defend 
themselves thould talm a good second look 
at their professed allegiance to U. N. One 
Ocdomblan gunboat is the sole Latln-Amer- 
ican fighting representative In Korea. 

From the start this newspaper has empha- 
slaed the value of having more nations ac¬ 
tively represented in Korea. Every addi¬ 
tional U. N. member represented there 
strengthens by so much the effort to make 
the operation there not only militarily but 
morally suocessfuL The Aslan peoples are 
particulaily susceptible to the Red propa¬ 
ganda that this Is just another arrogant 
drive by western Imperialism. Fifty nations 
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Jfew York and send them, vta the Wash¬ 
ington route involving the usual shrink¬ 
age along the way. to benefit individuals 
and business concerns in other parts of 
the country. 

The inequality of this situation is 
drastically illustrated herewith; 

Nkw Toss Qns 5Vt CsMTs nt Aid won Tax' 

DOttAS 

(By Kerxnlt BIU) 

WASRiHovoiv^Naw York State got back 
In Federal grants-lu-ald only 5% cents on 
the dollar from 7g bUUon dollars in Federal 
taxes collected there In 1950. 

This State consistently gets back one of 
the smaUest returns of any in the Nation, 
according to ofStdal Treasury Department 
ligures. 

New York taxpayers paid a grand total of 
97.215.487.000 into the United States Treas¬ 
ury last year. The State got back only 9890.- 
769.028 through the 78 Federal grant-in-aid 
programs, which include such things as high¬ 
way aid. farm payments, research grants, 
IMymenta to veterans imder the GI bill of 
rights, school-lunch programs, and old-age 
assistance. 

The return figures out at slightly more 
than 5.5 percent on the tax dollar. 

These flgrires don’t include the millions 
of dollars spent to run the white-collar agen¬ 
cies of the Federal Government in the State. 

New York’s sUm return from its Federal 
tax payments is in sharp contrast to returns 
from the Treasury received by some other 
States. 

Those Statea got Federal funds for gigantic 
construction projects such as the TVA and 
similar power developments. Irrigation reser¬ 
voirs. etc., heavily outweighing Federal allot¬ 
ment for public works in this State. 

Mississippi, for example, received 91.88 
in 1950 for each dollar in Federal taxes col¬ 
lected in that State last year, according to 
Treasury Department figures. Mississippi 
taxpayers paid 88A million doUars In Federal 
taxes last year, and got back 117.8 miUions 
through the various Federal aid programs. 

Arkansas paid in 106.4 millions in Federal 
taxes in 1960, and received aid grants from 
the Treasury totaling 97.8 millions—a 93- 
cent return on each dollar. 

North Dakota received 68 percent of its 
money back through the Federal aid pro¬ 
gram. North Dakota taxpayers paid in 62 
millions in Federal taxes. The State got 
back 29.8 millions last year in Federal aid. 

Although New York’s 5 -cent return on 
the dollar was almost the lowest in the Na¬ 
tion. it might have been worse. 

Delaware paid the Federal Treasury 860 
millions last year, but Uncle Sam paid back 
only 9 millions—a 2V^-oent return from each 
of Delaware’s tax dollars. 


Strooge Newi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL A. REED 

or Mxw roBX 

IN THE ROUSB OF RBPRB8ENTATIVES 
Thursday, May JO, J95J 
Ur. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Briti8h Socialist administration has 
been financed by billions of dollars by 
our New Deal regime, and in repayment 
the American citioen-taxpayers ore sub¬ 
jected to abuse and ridicule. The 
British are furnishing Red China with 
the material to slaughter our lighting 
forces in Korea. How long will the 
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American people tolerate this anandginu s 
betrayal by our alleged ally? 

Under leave to extend, I am Inserting 
an editorial which was published in the 
Evening Observer of May 8, 1951, os 
follows: 

STRAirax Nxwa 

Quoting three Items In the same column 
of another newspaper: 

1. “Despite MacArthur’s removal, boos and 
hisses are still greeting newsreels of his state¬ 
side appearances when they’re shown in Brit¬ 
ish movie houses.” The same Item says, 
“MacArthur’s ouster leaves Britain and the 
United States no nearer an agreed far- 
eastern policy." 

2. “Iiondon goes Yankee to encourage 
American toiarists to come to the festival of 
Britain." Just how the British wiU make 
the Yankees feel at home in such a postwar 
attitude of hostility we do not know and 
cannot guess. 

8. A Frenchman predicts: “People will have 
had enough of Britain after a couple of days. 
Then they’ll scoot over to France.” 

AU of which leads us to the general obser¬ 
vation that Uncle Sam's largesse never de¬ 
prives anyone of any self-respect. The more 
we give to those in need the more those in 
need strive to impress us with how much 
they hold us in contempt. 

Or. as some weary American remarked, 
"Suppose we go to war with Russia, will we 
be expected to continue to give them lend- 
lease in order to enable them to fight us? 
And If not from us. where will Russia get the 
lend-leaae with which to fight?" 

'Hmes change. Remember when Churchill 
said: “Give us the tools and we'll finish the 
Job.’’ He implied that our manpower would 
not be needed. As we approach world war 
HI we find ourselves providing all the cash 
and virtually all the casualties. In spite of 
this some of our recent allies and lend-lease 
beneficiaries are striving to frustrate and be¬ 
little our policies. It is a strange world in 
which generosity and gratitude are never in 
balance. The latter dimizdshes as the for¬ 
mer expands. Just let the hard-pressed tax¬ 
payers pony up with another billion or two 
and everyone will hate us, If, Indeed, they 
do not do so already. 


State Aid to Defense Prodnction and 
Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 

or CO WWX CT I C U T 

IN THE HOUSE OF BSPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include an address. State Aid 
to Defense Production and Procurement, 
delivered by Sidney A. Edwards, manag¬ 
ing director, Connecticut Development 
Commission, Hartford, Conn., in Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 16,1951. 

The Connecticut State Development 
Commission has been designated by Oov- 
emor Lodge, a former Member of this 
House, as the State agency to aid small 
business in every proper possible man¬ 
ner. 

Those of us who live in Connecticut 
recognize the forthright manner in 
Which the development commission has 
tackled this difficult problem. 


Connecticut's 10-point program of in¬ 
dustrial mobilization provides a pattern 
of action that many other States may 
well wish to adopt and follow: 

State Ajd to Dsnirox Peoductson and 
PROCOXE intMT 

(Addreu by Sidney A. Edwards, managing 
director, Connecticut Development Com¬ 
mission, Hartford. Conn., at sixth annual 
conference. Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies, Miami Beach, 
Fla., AprU 18, 1951) 

I feel highly honored to have been selected 
to discuss this subject which is of such oom- 
pelllng Interest to so many of our State plan¬ 
ning and development agencies at this par¬ 
ticular time. 

Unless aU signs fall, the matter of defense 
production and procurement will be with us 
for many years, even though we may be 
spared the need for all-out war production. 

Many of the agencies represented at this 
meeting went through the experience of 
events leading up to our participation in 
World War II, the war itself, and the period 
of readjustment to civilian production pre¬ 
ceding the present emergency. 

Many lessons were learned as a result of 
that experience, especially the effects of a 
oontroUed economy on the operations of the 
so-called small-business man. Borne people 
seem to think that the small-business man is 
some rare individual who is different in many 
respects from the ordinary run of business¬ 
man or manufacturer. Be may be different, 
but he most certainly is not rare. 

If we take the definition of small business 
as prescribed by the Federal Government, 
namely, any concern employing 500 persons 
or less, and apply this to a small but highly 
industrial State like Connecticut, what do we 
find? We discover that rather than being 
rare small business constitutes 06 percent of 
all manufacturers in our State, and collec¬ 
tively this 06 percent of Connecticut’s manu- 
factwrlng establishments employ 43 percent 
of those engaged in industry. 

Consequently, if we are to design a pro¬ 
gram of industrial mobilization for defense 
production which will aid the greatest num¬ 
ber of oiir maniifacturing concerns, we must 
necessarily give particular consideration to 
the problems of small business. 

It has been our observation that the large 
manufacturer or the one employing more 
than 500 persons is generally able to solve his 
own problems without any great assistance 
from State development agencies. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, he can usually help us more than 
we can help him, and part of oxir Job is to 
secure his cooperation in helping the little 
fellow. 

With all of the talk about helping small 
business in connection with Federal pro¬ 
curement. and with Congress insisting that 
the little fellow be taken care of, many small- 
business men unfortunately have concluded 
that aU they have to do is Just sit back 
and wait for orders to roll in. 

Those of us who have seen this work 
before and recognize the complicated pro¬ 
cedures associated with Federal purchasing 
during an emergency realize only too well 
how futile any such conclusion can be. 

We have all experienced the so-caUed In- 
vitation-to-bid method of Government buy¬ 
ing and the discouraging aspects of such 
transactions. There has probably been more 
disillusionment attached to that method 
than is generally known or admitted. The 
expense involved, as well as the difficulty in 
securing complete specifications, blue prints, 
and other information in time to submit an 
Intelligent bid within the period of grace, 
has been such as to discourage most small 
manufacturers from even making the at¬ 
tempt. 

Federal procurement agencies In gener¬ 
al greatly dislike that method of buying 
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beoauae of Its uncertainties and the tremen¬ 
dous amount of red tape Involved. As re* 
lated to the usual slsse of order placed. Some 
branches of the Qovernment have abandoned 
this method completely and others are In¬ 
clined to do so. It Is a safe prediction that 
within a short time most Federal procure¬ 
ment will be conducted on a negotiated basis. 

If that assumption Is correct, where does 
this leave the little fellow? Hls chances of 
competing sucessfully with the large manu¬ 
facturer who is thoroughly schooled In this 
method of dealing with the Government and 
has hls representatives In Washington; 
Wright Field at Dayton, Ohio; Philadelphia: 
or at other buying centers are very slim 
Indeed, and he would be well advised to save 
his time and money. 

The Qovernment purchasing agencies 
which are held responsible for the delivery 
of a vast variety of material within a speci¬ 
fied period of time cannot afford to and 
if they can help it will not distribute those 
orders among hundreds of Inexperienced sup¬ 
pliers. Furthermore. It Is not In the best 
Interests at our national defense effort that 
they be compelled to do so. 

In spite of any statements to the con¬ 
trary, the principal Interest and activity of 
such agencies stops at the door of the large 
prime contractor. To be swe. there are 
many specialised shops employing less than 
ffOO persons who will and should serve as 
prime contractors, but In general the aver¬ 
age small manufacturer will be well advised 
to forget about securing prime contracts and 
concentrate hls major attention on making 
hls facilities and capabilities for defense pro¬ 
duction known to as many prime and po¬ 
tential contractors as possible. 

This. In my opinion, is where the State 
planning and development commissions can 
render their greatest service to the greatest 
number. Because of their familiarity with 
the personnel, character, equipment, and 
capabilities of the hundreds of small manu¬ 
facturing plants within their respective 
States, they are In a better position than 
any other agency. Federal or State, to make 
a major contribution to the defense effort 
and supplement the work of the Federal pro¬ 
curement agencies In getting the over-all 
Job done In the shortest possible time. 

I know from experience that the Fed¬ 
eral procurement agencies as well as the large 
prime contractors will greatly appreciate this 
type of assistance and will cooperate once 
an effective program Is set up. 

I also know that many States like Con¬ 
necticut are hard at work developing such 
programs and. although these State pro¬ 
grams may differ In some details, their ob¬ 
jectives are quite similar. 

At the risk of repeating some of the points 
already discussed. I will list here the objec¬ 
tives of Connecticut’s 10-point program of 
industrial mobilization which were adopted 
by the Connecticut Development Commis¬ 
sion last September and briefly describe the 
procedures and reasons applying to each 
point. 

Please note that this program represents 
our concept of how our particular agency can 
render greatest assistance to small business 
during the present emergency. 

1. To prepare Connecticut Industry for 
the unusual challenge of making the greatest 
possible contribution toward national de¬ 
fense and at the same time meet the present 
and future demands for consumer goods— 
consistent with such restrictions as may be 
prescribed by the Federal Government: The 
approach which we have lued or will use In¬ 
cludes the holding of State-wide and re¬ 
gional defense production clinics In coopera¬ 
tion with the various Federal agencies deal¬ 
ing with defense procurement, the Issuance 
of press and radio relases. and special bulle¬ 
tins and news letters to all manufacturers. 


chambers of commerce, and manufacturers* 
associations. 

2. To establish a central olearli^house for 
Information concerning Connecticut's var¬ 
ious and widely distributed production fa¬ 
cilities and make such Information available 
to all Federal procurement agencies: To ac¬ 
complish this we conducted a State-wide 
survey of all manufacturing plants last Sep¬ 
tember In order to secure the necessary basic 
information regarding their capabilities for 
civilian as well as defense production. The 
Register of War Production Facilities In Con¬ 
necticut. now In the process of being pub¬ 
lished, will comprise approximately 460 
pages. by 11 Inches In size. It will con¬ 
tain essential Information regarding 2,900 
companies which Jointly employ 87 percent 
of all Industrial workers In Connecticut. In 
the metal-working industries, 92 percent of 
the total employment will be covered. This 
directory will be distributed to all Federal 
procurement agencies and the more Impor¬ 
tant prime contractors located In the North¬ 
east. 

3. To explore fully the subcontracting pos¬ 
sibilities to be found In Connecticut's hun¬ 
dreds of smaller Industries and make such 
information avallalfle to present and poten¬ 
tial prime contractors, both In Connecticut 
and nearby States: This calls for a separate 
survey covering machines, equipment and 
idle capacity as well as space for expansion. 
Such a survey is now in progress. The es¬ 
sential Information will be transferred to a 
card index and will be kept currently up to 
date because such a file will enable our in¬ 
dustrial engineers to select all qualified sub¬ 
contractors who can handle each specific Job 
and convey this Information promptly to 
prime contractors In search of potential sub¬ 
contractors. 

4. To Inform Connecticut manufacturers 
where they may secure advance Information 
regarding Federal procurement contracts to 
be placed, as well as those recently placed 
in Connecticut and nearby States: The tech¬ 
nique used here Is constantly subject to 
change depending upon such information 
as may be released by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. It Is not our purpose to duplicate 
but rather to supplement any Information 
services which may be available to manu¬ 
facturers through various sources. We will 
have no hesitancy In directing interested 
manufacturers to any such sources, public 
or private, which we consider reliable. 

6. To assemble and make available to Con¬ 
necticut manufacturers necessary blueprints, 
specifications, and regulations associated 
with bidding on and completing Govern¬ 
ment defense contracts: The assembly of 
constantly changing regulations Is compara¬ 
tively simple. The procurement of neces¬ 
sary blueprints and specifications Is more 
dlfflciUt. especially from Federal agencies. 
The best source of such Information Is the 
prime contractor who Is Interested In shar¬ 
ing this work with subcontractors. We anti¬ 
cipate no particular difficulty here once the 
F^eral procurement program Is stepped up 
and the demand for subcontractors is In- 
creiOsed. 

6.' To assist Connecticut manufacturers in 
the location of essential materials or substi¬ 
tute materials through the operation of a 
.central Information service: Here again 
much will depend upon the restrictions 
placed by the Federal Government and the 
issuance of priorities or DO orders In con¬ 
nection with essential materials. Such pri¬ 
orities Issued to the prime contractor will 
be passed along to the subcontractor and 
supplier. At prment, manufacturers who 
have plenty of defense orders are not par¬ 
ticularly troubled regarding shortages of es¬ 
sential materials, but those whose princi¬ 
pal output Is for civilian use will need to 
study all possibilities of using substitute 


materials. Such Information as can be se¬ 
cured along this line will be assembled and 
made available to Interested manufacturers. 

7. To assist manufacturers and potential 
manufacturers In the location of manufac¬ 
turing space or Industrial building sites: 
Such information and service Is the stock 
In trade of any Industrial development 
agency. However, unless a special effort Is 
made It can easily become obsolete or In¬ 
complete. During the emergency the need 
for accurate Information of this type and 
having It readily available when needed Is 
particularly acute. Any extra work that can 
be done to give such assurance will pay real 
dividends. 

8. To fully explore and make available to 
Connecticut manufacturers Information re¬ 
garding production and/or construction 
financing: Here again we are introducing 
nothing new In the way of a service but are 
attempting to make sure that we are not 
overlooking any of a wide variety of possi¬ 
bilities which can be passed along to Inter¬ 
ested manufacturers. Some State and local 
governments go much further than others 
in this respect. But even In those States 
which are fairly well restricted some very 
ingenious methods of financing have been 
developed. We propose to keep ourselves 
well informed regarding any Federal aid 
which may be available to stimulate defense 
production and to publicize such possi¬ 
bilities among our manufacturers. 

9. To assist Connecticut manufacturers In 
securing various types of technical or pro¬ 
fessional guidance Incident to more eco¬ 
nomical and/or more efficient production 
and distribution; This may be approached 
in a number of ways but In Connecticut we 
have compiled a technical-professional ros¬ 
ter containing the names of more than 850 
engineers and technicians. Including mem¬ 
bers of college faculties, private consultants, 
those who have been retired because of age, 
and many presently employed who would be 
available for part-time work to assist small 
manufacturers facing technical problems. 
Applications for such assistance are made 
through the local office of the State employ¬ 
ment service and wherever possible the 
talents available locally are explored fully 
before calling on the central office In Hart¬ 
ford. To the best of our knowledge this 
represents an entirely new approach In help¬ 
ing to meet the manpower shortage, espe¬ 
cially In the professional or technical field. 
Arrangements for reimbursement are left 
entirely to the mutual satisfaction of the two 
interested parties. 

10. To fully utilize the services and assist¬ 
ance of local public officials, chambers of 
commerce, manufacturers' associations, local 
offices of the State empl 03 rment service, 
newspapers, radio stations, and any other 
agencies or organizations which might con¬ 
tribute to the success of the program: In any 
program of this type we have always made 
a special effort to enlist the cooperation of 
such public or private agencies as we feel 
have a mutual interest in the success of 
the program. We are quite willing to share 
the responsibility as well as the glory If we 
can get widespread participation In any pro¬ 
gram of State-wide interest. We are quite 
willing to be regarded as a stimulating and 
coordinating agency and If we convince peo¬ 
ple that our program is their program we 
shall be satisfied with our performance. 

I am sure many of you will recognize 
in the previous list of objectives and methods 
several services which are regularly per¬ 
formed by such agencies as ours under nor¬ 
mal conditions. This only serves to empha¬ 
size their true worth and shows that as 
reliable working tools under any circum¬ 
stances they should be kept well sharpened. 

When It was learned that Dr. Alfred O. 
Neal of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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who to tax AMoclmtd member ot AfiPDA aiUi 
ft food fSriend ot many of ue. would be unable 
to appear on our program this afternoon, I 
atiggeeted to our preetdent, Don Davenport, 
that the remaining time be reserved fox bear¬ 
ing etatementa from the several sutes* rep¬ 
resentatives as to what they are doing to 
reader aid to defense production and pro¬ 
curement in their respective States. 

I am quite sure that we do not have all 
the answers In Connecticut and we should 
like the benefit of your ideas and experienoe. 

In closing. X should like to add that in 
Connecticut we feel that the State devel¬ 
opment commission to not only the most 
logical but the best equipped State agency 
to deal effectively with ourrent problems 
which are plaguing the small-buslnees men 
of our State and that our ability to help 
solve those problems can well determine our 
real value to the State In a time of need. 


Tbe World’s Gfiis-OtfUM 


E3CTBNBZON OF REMARKS * 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 25, 1951 

Mr. BENDESR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me previously. I should like 
to insert into the Ricxiso the following 
speech by Mr. Charles M. White, presi¬ 
dent of the Republic Steel Corp.. which 
was delivered before the Transportation 
Association of America in Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

On July 4. 1T76, a New England merchant 
took a quill pen firmly In hand and Inscribed 
his signature on a document. He wrote it 
large enough, he said, so that “John Bull can 
read my name without spectacles and may 
now double bis reward of 600 pounds for my 
head. That is my defiance.” 

His act was the climax of months of de¬ 
bate, discussion and argument. 

As President of the Continental Congress, 
John Hancock signed the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence and .formaUy gave birth to a new 
Nation. 

Few more scathing indictments have ever 
been drawn than were the charges directed 
against England by the Colonists as they 
recited the freedoma thay had been denied. 
Point by point the crimes of the mother 
country against her harassed colonies were 

But at the very beginning of the Declara¬ 
tion the Congress wrote these words; 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 

The signers of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence wrote revolutionary principles in 
this paragraph—prInoipleB that are too much 
taken for granted today. They declared 
boldly that life, Uberty. and the pursuit of 
happiness were not the gift or grant of a 
sovereign but inalienable rights endowed by 
the Creator. 

Under this philosophy, the individual, you 
and I, became Impoitant in his own right. 
Be was not the irappet of a glorified bureau¬ 
crat or subject to the whim or caprice of 
any ruler. 

Eleven years later, again In Philadelphia, 
the delegates from la Btates adopted the 
Oosistltutlon. in the preamble are these 
significant words; "and eecure the blessings 
ot liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 


All of our rights and freedoma stem from 
this great document and its amendments. 
Xn It the pattern of our Government was 
blueprinted. The powers of the Federal 
Government were defined and limited and 
aU powers not specifically delegated were 
reserved to the States. The first 10 amend¬ 
ments were quickly added and specifically 
detaUed freedoms inherent to the individual, 
freedoms not to be taken away or denied 
by any branch of government. These 10 
amendments—our Bill of Rights—are so 
taken for granted that few even in this 
audience remember all the provisions which 
must be kept constantly before us. 

Is it any wonder that these two documents 
became beacons for the liberty-loving peoptos 
of the world? Is it surprising that they 
furnish the seed from which the tree of free¬ 
dom grew in many lands? 

In Europe, in North and South America, 
crusaders for freedom risked their security, 
their very lives to further the cause of lib¬ 
erty. Few of these efforts succeeded at first, 
but many of them became the foundations 
on which later and successful efforts were 
built. 

Freedom and liberty became inspiring 
watchwords as men and women struggled 
and died for the rights accorded the indi¬ 
vidual in our Declaration of Independence 
and In our Oonstltution. 

Yet, though the Constitution proclaimed 
liberty as one of the rights of man, there 
were those among its authors who foresaw 
the ease with which liberty could also be 
lost. 

In the first Federalist paper, Alexander 
Hamilton warned that the danger to our new 
form of government lay in the demagogs 
who would attempt to steal away the lib¬ 
erties of the people undnr the pretext of 
helping them. Mr. Hamilton said; “A dan¬ 
gerous ambition more often lurks behind 
the specious mask of seal for the rights of 
the people than under the forbidding ap¬ 
pearance of the seal for firmness and effi¬ 
ciency of government. History will show us 
that the former has been found a much 
more certain road to the introduction of 
despotism than the latter, and that of those 
men who have overturned the liberties of 
republics, the greatest number have begun 
their career by paying obsequious court to 
the people; commencing demagogues and 
ending tyrants.” 

There are those who disagree with the 
political philosophy H8mllt<m, but no one 
can deny bis keen insight into human 
nature. 

Look aroimd the world today. On every 
hand are the proofs of his penetrating wis¬ 
dom. 

In Russia, in the countries behind the Iron 
curtain, men began as demogogs and 
ended as tyrants. In England other men 
began their careen by paying obsequious 
court to the people. Or, in today’s less pol¬ 
ished but more forceful language, the people 
were promised pie in the sky, security with¬ 
out effort, a Santa Clatis pack full of pres¬ 
ents, with the Govenunent wearing the white 
whiskers. 

But the people of Russia, of England, were 
not told that they would pay a price—a stag¬ 
gering price—^for this tinsel. They were not 
told that the price was Government inter¬ 
ference in the everyday life of the individual; 
that the price was the loss of liberty and 
freedom, as sure as the devastating course 
of a cancer; that the price In Russia was 
slave-labor camps; that the price was ever 
higher and more confiscatory taxes. 

It to of great concern to us that in our 
own county recently the symptoms of this 
same grasping for power have been dis¬ 
tressingly evident. Here, too, we find the 
present Government payl^ obsequious oourt 
to the people. 

Here, too, we find the Government trying 
to be all things to all men. Here, too, we 


have seen vote-catching plans, dishonest in 
their design, ballyhooed as the panacea for 
all our Ills. 

We have seen group set against group, race 
against race, one section of the country 
against another. But recently the people 
have begun to smell a rat. 

Borne ot you may think that this to not 
the time to criticise our Government, that in 
this time of great crisis there should be unity 
and we should skip politics. 

Of course, we must be a united Nation In¬ 
tent on a single purpose—that of becoming 
militarily strong again. 

But we must not let our effort to preserve 
the freedoms of others result In the loss of 
our own. We need not acc^ edicts from 
on high without debate. We must not ex¬ 
port so much freedom that there Is little 
left for home consumption. 

We must be vigilant In seeing that tem¬ 
porary suspension of freedom and liberty 
during this emergency does not become a 
permanent loss. Even as we fight for free¬ 
dom abroad we must preserve freedom at 
home. Let us never say that the operation 
was successful but the patient died. 

As almost the last nation dedicated to 
the freedom of the individual—certainly the 
strongest nation supporting that ideal—we 
have a responsibility not only to ourselves 
but to those who love freedom throughout 
the world. We have an obligation to hold 
high the torch of freedom that we may serve 
as a rallsrlng point for those who have lost 
their freedom and want desperately to regain 
It. But it wont be easy. 

We must realistically appraise the entire 
world picture and weigh the passible results 
of action—or of Inaction—^for It seems to be 
otir responsibility to lead. 

Whether we like It or not, our foreign rela¬ 
tions have become so intertwined with our 
domestic affairs that In almost every decision 
we make we remember that one field Im¬ 
pinges upon the other. 

We are faced with revolutionary commu¬ 
nism in Asia, in Europe, in some spots In the 
Southern Hemisphere, and even in our own 
midst. The decisions we as a people, we as 
a government, make to meet this threat will 
largely determine whether we retain or lose 
our precious freedoms. 

If we do not do enough to stop the world¬ 
wide menace of communism, we may find 
our own Nation engulfed. If we do too much, 
we may find that we have accomplished that 
which Stalin long ago predicted—the inter¬ 
nal destruction of our form of government 
by spending ourselves into bankruptcy. 

Today perhaps our foremost obligation to 
that each of us personally understand to the 
best of our ability the forces that are moving 
to destroy freedom. 

We cannot afford the luxury of being arbi¬ 
trary in the face of those who differ with 
\is, for I doubt that any single person to 
either entirely right or entirely wrong in 
his oonclusions on our foreign affairs. 

And. even were we right today, what Mos¬ 
cow does tomorrow might demand a com¬ 
plete revaluation. 

We all have grave questions In our minds 
as debate rages in Washington over our for¬ 
eign pcfliey. Were we right in throwing our 
graund trocgM into Korea In the first place? 
Should we have gone beyond the thirty- 
eighth parallel? Should we have withdrawn 
when we found ourselves confronted by 
hordes of Chinese Communists? If we should 
finally be successful, will our victory be tog- 
nlfioant and important, or worth the priM 
of American boys dead and wounded? Simi¬ 
lar momentous questions confront us in con¬ 
nection with China and Formosa. 

The ramifications of every move we are 
called upon to make on the European front 
are so enormous that any sane person hesi¬ 
tates to assume either complete knowledge 
or complete certainty as to the answers. 
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This we do know, however: The most 
sacred trust that we have is to preserve the 
freedom of our people, of our Government. 
We can never lay this freedom on the bargain 
counter. We must forever protect it in our 
own self-interest, and as an eternal beacon 
light for enslaved people of other lands as it 
has been for more than a century and a half. 

I have but three conclusions, based upon 
broad, fundamental principles, as an ap¬ 
proach to our problems: 

First, I know that each and every attempt 
to short clrciUt the Congress as representa¬ 
tive of the people in arriving at our de¬ 
cisions is a primary blow at the constitu¬ 
tional safeguards of the United States. 

Second, every step that we take must con¬ 
serve this country’s resources and manpower. 

Third, those who seek to label as an isola¬ 
tionist any person in or out of Government 
who dares to challenge the policies of the 
State Department are also attacking our lib¬ 
erty of discussion. 

World responsibilities face us on every 
hand. We cannot dodge or duck our assign¬ 
ment. But we must keep constantly before 
us the need for protecting our freedoms here 
at home. 

It is so easy to lose freedom and so hard to 
regain it. 

And what are those freedoms at home that 
we must guard? Let me mention a few. 

We must see that the basic structure of our 
Government is preserved so that temporary 
abridgments of our freedoms—^the controls 
and restrictions—can be quickly and easily 
removed as soon as the need for them has 
passed. 

We must be sure that all such restrictions 
are spelled out as emergency measures and 
that new emergencies are not created to pro¬ 
long these restrictions just for the sake of 
politics and power. 

We must resist restrictions on our rights to 
express ourselves freely, forcefully, and 
clearly. 

In my estimation, the recent Buchanan 
committee was an attempt to hamper free 
speech and action. Its very demand on busi¬ 
ness for copies of advertisements, booklets, 
speeches, etc., has thrown a scare into timid 
businessmen. 

If Republic or any other company believes 
that a Government policy is contrary to pub¬ 
lic and/or company interest, there shotdd be 
no hesitation to say so. We may be wrong in 
our interpretation, but no Government pres¬ 
sure—no real or implied threat—should dis¬ 
courage us from expressing our ideas. 

If anything, business should speak more 
frequently, more forcefully. Business is an 
Important segment of our economic life on 
which the success of our rearmament pro¬ 
gram depends, and it has a duty to present 
its views. No threats of legislation should 
interfere with this right. 

Though this is perhaps not the beat time 
to discuss taxation, I still believe the Gov¬ 
ernment should preserve to the individual 
the right to spend his own money to the 
fullest possible degree. 

No one is stupid enough to believe that 
we can fight a war in Korea and at the same 
time vastly Increase our armament program 
without a heavy increase in Government 
expense. But as yet the Government has 
shown no disposition to cut back on non- 
military expense. We should raise every 
penny necessary to rearm. Our dollars 
would have little value if we should lose our 
fight with communUm. But ordinary Gov¬ 
ernment operation can and should be out 
sharply. We can't afford pork barrels to¬ 
day. We can’t afford to start Fair Deal pro¬ 
grams that will cost himdreds of millions. 
We saould declare a moratorium on free 
pamphlets and services, on construction for 
nonmilitary purposes, on bureaus which 
have outlived th?tr usefulnessi on subsidies, 
boondogg.ln;:;. L:ad'chalrwarmtng. Economy 


in Government is never popular with those 
who get the ax. but it would reassure the 
taxpayers tremendously, and might help 
solve some of our manpower problems. 
More money for guns, tanks, and planes and 
less for forms, reports, and red tape—that 
makes sense. 

We must use to the fullest our freedom 
of expression through the ballot box. Every 
election in a free country is important, 
whether it be local. State, or national. By 
majority vote we eltiaens set the policies for 
those who hold office. If they choose to dis¬ 
regard o\ir wishes, we can and should turn 
them out. 

I am not one who believes that only Re¬ 
publicans can Intelligently run the United 
States Government. There are plenty of 
patriotic and able Democrats, some of whom 
are in office today. When we vote we should 
vote for ability first. Unfortunately we have 
had too many second-raters in office, whose 
ability to promise exceeds their ability to 
perform. We need more able men to offer 
themselves for office in both parties. That 
gives us freedom of choice—one of the most 
Important freedoms we have. 

We must also, and this is Important, pre¬ 
serve our freedom of opportunity. 

This country became great because the in¬ 
dividual American had the opportunity to 
make the most of his abilities and talents. 
Re could venture his capital or labor and 
keep his gains, if any. 

He could engage in work of his choice and 
change it whenever he wished. 

Because he could profit from his efforts, 
he was willing to take chances. The result 
was an expansion such as no other nation 
has ever seen. 

Any encroachment on a man’s freedom of 
opportunity destroys in some part man’s 
progress. 

We must fight against bureaucratic red 
tape and restrictions which discourage men 
of imagination, courage, and willingness who 
are willing to work and create opportunities. 

The constant warfare carried on by Gov¬ 
ernment against business is far from encour¬ 
aging. The impression has been given that 
all businessmen are enemies of society. This 
is obviously nonsense. 

Another freedom we must retain is the 
freedom to paddle om own canoe. 

We have only to look at England to realize 
how governmental Interference in private 
affairs destroys Individual initiative. 

When Government takes upon itself a 
cradle-to-grave program (financed by our¬ 
selves) , it is too easy to set back and wait for 
hand-outs Instead of making our own way. 
This cannot produce a strong, self-assured. 
Independent people. We don’t help the weak 
by pulling down the strong. 

I do not close my mind to the fact that 
some must be given help by Government, but 
this help should be local in nature and be 
reserved for those who really need it. who are 
really entitled to it. and not for those who 
merely ask for it or would like to have it. 

These are some of the freedoms we must 
preserve and cherish. 

But freedoms also means obligations. We 
must continually earn our freedoms, work 
for them. 

.What are some of these obligations? ^ 

First, there is the obligation to be In¬ 
formed. TOO many of us form our opinions 
haphazardly or repeat smneone else's opin¬ 
ion without thought or study. 

I grant we can’t all be experts in every 
field but in those which most closely concern 
vs we can and must Inform ourselves. 

We should study both sides of a question, 
weigh it. think of the pluses and minuses 
involved. We should make up o\ir own 
minds and not let other people make them 
up for us. 


. No. we won’t always be right but we’ll 
have a much better chance of being right If 
we do a little homework ourselves. This 
means a lot of reading, listening, and think¬ 
ing. Thinking is hard work but in these 
days of rapid and far-reaching communica¬ 
tion both sides of every question are alwasrs 
available If we only look. Take the trouble 
to look at both sides on the basis of what 
you have thought out. Don’t follow the 
herd. 

We also have an obligation to take an 
active part in the political life of our 
country. By that I mean that you miuit 
do more than vote and/or send a check to 
a political party. No, it’s a lot more than 
that. 

You must lend your help and coxmsel. Get 
in and pitch. 

Take part in precinct and ward politics 
and encourage your employees to do like¬ 
wise. That’s where votes are made. Show 
by your example how to fight against cor¬ 
rupt and misguided government and sup¬ 
port honest and intelligent government. 
Your government is what you make it and 
in the end yod get what you deserve. 

There are many other freedoms and ob¬ 
ligations which I might detail to you to¬ 
night. But there is a time factor which 
must be considered. 

So let me close with this thought. 

Most of us in this audience are well past 
our youth. Most of us have children. Many 
of us have grandchildren. 

We’ve had a fine country in which to grow 
up. Under our system of individual oppor¬ 
tunity we have done pretty well. 

But will our children and grandchildren 
do as well? Will they have the same oppor¬ 
tunities we had? Not unless we do a better 
job of thinking and selling our ideas. 

Gentlemen, it’s up to us. We can’t afford 
to fail. We must fight and win the battle 
for the preservation of freedom for the next 
generation. 

We must win back what we have lost and 
carry freedom's banner to new heights. 

We must protect and preserve the free¬ 
dom of this great land of ours so that we 
can “secure the blessings of liberty to our¬ 
selves and our posterity.’’ 

That, gentlemen, is our task. We can do 
it if we work. 


Seqnojkh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.WILUAMG.STIGLER 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, my at¬ 
tention was recently called to an article 
appearing in the April issue of the maga¬ 
zine the New Yorker entitled “Talking 
Leaves.*' 

This article dealt with an American 
Indian named Sequoyah, a full-blood 
Cherokee, and whose statue is one of 
'Oklahoma’s contributions to the Hall of 
Fame in Statuary Hall. 

Sequoyah accomplished a feat which 
no other living human had done when 
he Invented a Cherokee alphabet which 
adapted the English alphabet to the 
Cherokee language. In 1821 he an- 
*nounced that his task was finished and 
the entire Cherokee Nation, living in In- 
. dian Territory, which is now Oklahoma, 
was swept by excitement. 
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Mr. Speaker, the article i» a faluahle 
Coixttilmtion to our history, a&d Z in¬ 
clude H $8 a part of xny resuorks; 

TsuoMa iMKym 

WoM that the hulk of Benuurd ttiawh for. 
tune IS to hs^uisd to furthor tbs spread of 
an expanded SagUsh alphabet of bis laven- 
tiott has peompted us to look up a few faota 
about an Amerioan Indian named SeguoriOi 
who, without the help of a fortime or. for 
that matter, of any sehoollng, worked out 
the written language of the Cherokee Na¬ 
tion. As far as we know, he is the only man 
In history ever to have done such a thing 
singlehaaded. Starting from soratoh, with 
no knowledge of anglisb or any European 
language—with, in fact, no knowledge of any 
language other than Cherokee—he devised 
an entire, and entirely workable, system of 
writing, a feat that some philologists regard 
as one of the most sublime acts of intellec¬ 
tion of an time. Itb one that might have 
abashed even Shaw. 

Take him for all In all, Sequoyah seems 
to be one of the most Inspiring and attrac¬ 
tive figures In our history. He was bom In 
1770, or a few years earlier, in the village 
of Tasklgl, in what Is now Tennessee and 
was then the land of the Cherokee Nation. 
His mother was part Cherokee and part 
Shawnee, his father was a white man who 
has ne^er been definitely Identified but Is 
popularly believed to have been a Virginian 
named Nathaniel Gist, a friend of Washing¬ 
ton’s. Sequoyah’s English name was George 
Guess, sometimes spelled Gist or Guest. He 
was brought up as a Cherokee and. as a 
young man, became an accompllahed silver¬ 
smith and an excellent painter of animal 
subjects—two skills theretofore not devel¬ 
oped among his people—and is said to have 
made paint brushes of animal hair without 
ever knowing that there were already such 
things In the world. He saw and was deeply 
impressed by books, which the Indians called 
’’talking leaves.” and. refusing to go along 
with the prevailing Indian notion that the 
ability to put speech Into written form was 
a divinely ordained perquisite of the white 
man, determined, along dbout 1809, to Invent 
a written language for the Cherokees. (He 
was unaware that a number of missionaries 
had tried their hands at adapting the Eng¬ 
lish alphabet to the Cherokee language, bad 
found its 26 characters InsulBclent to rep¬ 
resent Cherokee sounds, many of which 
are made largely with the nose and 
throat, and had given up the job.) Sequo¬ 
yah first set out to draw a different picture 
for each word, but soon realiied that more 
pictures would be required than anyone 
could possibly hope to remember. After sev¬ 
eral years, he hit on the idea of using a dif¬ 
ferent symbol for each Cherokee syllable. 
Cc^ng from an English book, he used most 
of the letters of the Roman alphabet as sym¬ 
bols and then designed a much larger num¬ 
ber himself. Be had no lutvest In how the 
Roman letters were pronounced; the Roman 
“D” became the Cherokee ”A,” the Roman 
’’K” the Cherokee "Tso.” 

Hequoyah listened diUgently to conversa¬ 
tions among his fellow CherOkeeB, and every 
time he detected a new sound, he msule a 
note of It, scratching hfs symbols on bark 
with a knife or a sHver of wood. EventuaUy. 
, he compiled around 140 syllables. These ho 
winnowed down to 85, which he found the 
minimum neoessary. What he had done was 
devise a system of notation known teoh- 
BlcaUy as a syUabary, which requires more 
symbols *>»» an alphabet but much less 
writings provided tbs langua«s is low in mul- 

I tlple consonants, air the -Cherokee language 
4s. 

. in 1821 fiequoyah announced that his task 
was Enished. and when he was able to dem- 
‘ onstrate that his brand of talking leaves 
worked just as weU as the white man's, the 


Chsrokes Nation waa swept by caeltemsnt. 
It took only t or 4 days for the average 
Cherokss to master Sequoyah's sylUbsry. 
and within a few montha praetteally the 
entire nation had beoome literate. 

In 1826. a Cherokee piea^er named David 
Brown, probably a convert to the Moravian 
faith, completed a translation of tbs New 
Testament Into Ohercdcee, and scores of man¬ 
uscript copies of It were put In olroulatlon. 
Then the Cherokem deolded that It would 
be Ene to have their own newq[>aper, and 
In 1827 a Boston firm oast a font of type in 
Cherokee oharactera. This, together with a 
font of Roman type and a press, waa ahlpped 
to New Bchota, the capital of the Ohero. 
kee Nation, and soon the paper appeared. 
It waa called the Chendcee Phoenix, and. 
later, the ChendEce Phoenix and Indian’s Ad¬ 
vocate. Sequoyah was honored both by his 
own people and by the white man. He went 
to Washington In 1828 as a member of the 
delegation that n^otlated the treaty that 
moved the Ohercdree Nation weat to what is 
now Oklahomar—or, rather, had the treaty 
rammed down thdir throata. He and the 
other delegates signed the treaty in Chero¬ 
kee, Instead of merely making their marks, ae 
all other Indians had always done. The 
treaty noted that the Government was to 
make Sequoyah a grant of $600. It took 
6 years for the grant to arrive, and when It 
came. It consisted oi 8150 in cash, plus 
22 kettles of salt. 8 saddles, and a small 
quantity of other merchandise. Sequoyah 
died In 1048 in Mexico, where he had gone In 
eearoh of a group of Cherokees who had left 
the nation years before. In 1007 the Indian 
Territory voted that It was to ba called 
Sequoyah when it attained statehood. To 
Its chagrin, it got combined with the 
CHElahoma Territory, and was called Okla¬ 
homa Instead. Ths people kept faith as 
beat they could. They saw to It that an 
CElahoma county was named for Sequoyah. 
Furthermore, the giant redwoods of the West 
were named sequoias in his honor, which Is 
probably better than having a Stote named 
after you. 


Nenre Gii 


EXTO7SION OF REBAARKS 

HON. CHARLES E. BENNEH 

or rLoxmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBBSNTA'nVBS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. BAr. 
Speaker. I believe that it would be val¬ 
uable for the people of this country to 
know of the development of chemical 
warfare in recent years and particularly 
of new gasses which have been discov¬ 
ered. 1. therefore, include the following 
article by the dean of the Florida dele¬ 
gation. my able colleague. Congressman 
Robert L. F. Skxb. printed in Saga 
magazine: 

Tux iMsnsi Stost or trx Incbxdxbui Wbatom 
Nbbvb Gas 

(By Ron. Bosket L. F. Snus. Member of 
Coz^TSIb) 

Ihls Is ths story at tbs inersdlbls wsspon. 
The weapon whoee effect Is deadlier thw 
the sting of a hooded cobra. Tbs wsspon 
whose presence cannot be detected by the 
human ftnist 

A drop of liquid tbs slss of a dime on 
ex posed sUn bhags death In a matter of 
minutes; Its vapor tahslod for a few seconds 
msy he fstsl. U has no color, odor, or 
taste; so Insidious is |te action that labora¬ 


tory Endings after death reveal no trace of 
It in the body. 

Its story is being told now because Its 
war potential, prt^ierly i^iplled. msy prove 
greater than the atom or hydrogen bomb. 

This Is neither fantasy nor science fiction, 
but cold, bard fact for 1051. 

Even its technical name la a secret—ws 
msy only refer to it as a nerve gas. 

I will never forget seeing the captured 
German Elms which showed the gae in action. 
Tethered goats, munching wisps of hay. were 
blinking in the sunlight. There was a slight 
hissing on the sound track. For a moment 
the goats seemed unaware of the shapeless 
cloud that was rolling toward them. Sud¬ 
denly It struck. The goats reacted as though 
they had touched a charged wire. They 
plunged blindly, trying to butt their In¬ 
visible foe. Their backs arched, their legs 
twitched convulsively. Before they could 
bleat they dropped to the groimd. They 
were dying In a matter of seconds. 

After the war. as a member of the Armed 
Services Subcommittee of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, I visited the 
United States Army Chemical Center In 
Maryland. Here 1 had a close-up view of 
the liquid gas—Its most lethal state. Ex¬ 
cept for the Blight oily trace around the 
neck of the two-gallon jar, It might have 
been so much distilled water. It was hard 
to reconcile its harmless appearance with 
its tremendous destructive power. 

Since nerve gas is the only chemical 
weapon which offers a potential enemy a 
chance for an effective long-range attack 
on the United States, the wraps of secrecy 
are now being lifted In part. The public 
must know what this gas is, what It can do. 
and what can be done In the way of defezue 
against it. Otherwise panic might result 
from its surprise use against our cities. 

We must also begin to grasp the meaning 
of what this weapon can do for us, and bow 
It can work a military revolution on any 
future hattleSeld. 

Nerve gas Is revolutionary because, being 
odorless, tasteless, and colorless, it strikes 
with little warning. It may achieve Its 
deadly effect before the victim can make a 
move to protect himself. 

It Is revolutionary because unlike other 
gases which strike at the respiratory system, 
or raise poisonous bUsters on the akin. It 
attacks an essential Ingredient of the nerve 
process itself, Interfering with the body’s 
communication lines. Far more toxic than 
any chemical agent hitherto known, it gains 
entry to the body not only by being breathed, 
but through the skin, the eyes, and through 
the muooiu membranes of the resplratc^ 
and digestive tracts. 

It packs a triple wallop, having come of 
the effects that would he characteristic of a 
poison brewed from toadstools (muscarine), 
cigar butts (nicotine) and curare, the lethal 
stuff that South American jimgle Indians 
use on darts and arrowheads. 

Since various types of nerve gases were 
developed by the Germans, and huge stocks 
were confiscated after World War II. their 
characteristics are now well-known to both 
our allies and potential enemies. For that 
reason they are a factor to be reckoned with 
in the Uvea of every one of us. Their action 
Is swift—there is little time lag after Initial 
contact. One whiff of high concentration, 
and you’ve had It. 

In 1087, two German scientists discovered 
that a certain chemical compound Is an 
essential factor In transmitting tanpulses be¬ 
tween nerve endings, and that once this 
chemical is destroyed, nerve action h eecanee 
inhibited. The brain Is no longsr able to 
transmit Its messages olearly, pih|Kleal proo- 
eaaas beoome confused and dlsorganJzsd, and 
life, becomes a waiter of wrratle respo n ses. 
To create a gas which would destroy this vital 
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nerva ohemlcal became a top-secret, higb- 
priority objective of Hitler's war machine. 

I The first rumors that something mysteri¬ 
ous was afoot began to trickle back to this 
country in 1940. Various German refugees 
hinted that the Naais were In possession of 
an Invisible gas that had no odor and which 
could penetrate any known gas mask. Lack¬ 
ing supporting data, such rumors sounded 
like the usual Qoebbels propaganda myth. 

As time went by and the rumor persisted. 
Allied Intelligence authorities began to take 
more notice, particularly after an agent de- 
lievered a strange-looklng German mask to 
British Intelligence In the fall of 1948. This 
mnnic covered not only the eyes and mouth, 
but also the ears. The agent reported that 
It was being worn In a chemical plant where 
a mysterious new gas was being manufac¬ 
tured. With this. Intelligence officers has¬ 
tened to put the new gas at the head of their 
target Hat, up with the buza-bomb and the 
V-2 rocket. 

< By 1944, the reports were more specific— 
the gas was two to four times more toxic 
than anything previously known and was per¬ 
sistent enough to contaminate low ground 
and woods for weeks at a time. Reports of 
German experiments revealed that during 
the initial stages it caused congestion of 
the chest, severe headaches, nausea, blind¬ 
ness, convulsions and cramps. It was also 
reported—exaggeratedly, as It turned out— 
that degeneration of the brain cells took 
place, and that its victims became raving 
maniacs. 

That the Germans should possess such a 
weapon, without any counterthreat on the 
part of the Allies, was of course a serious 
situation. It was essential, therefore, that 
the same gas. or a better one. be developed to 
perfect a defense against it, and to be held 
In reserve for retaliation. 

How we came to develop a counterpart 
which proved even more deadly than the 
original is a story as fascinating and as com¬ 
plex as the development of the atomic bomb. 
. Although many of the details are still se¬ 
cret, It can be stated that Allied intelligence 
sources not only obtained the German for¬ 
mula but also samples of the mysterious new 
substance. Only the manufacturing process 
remained elusive, but In a race against time, 
our efforts to solve this problem proved suc¬ 
cessful. 8o successful that today experts 
consider the German gas the Model T of 
a more fully developed chemical arsenal. 
Without going Into any of the secret technical 
characteristics of the latest types, this is 
how nerve gas acts: 

If only traces of the vapor are encountered 
there Is difficulty in breathing, accompanied 
by coughing, shortness of breath and a 
watery discharge from the nose. The eye 
pupils narrow to pin points, there is a fi\iahed 
face, rapid pulse and a sensation similar to 
muscarine (toadstool) and nicotine (tobac¬ 
co) poisonings. This, the mildest of all ex¬ 
posures—a whiff or two of an extremely low 
concentration—can be relieved by small doses 
of atropine. These effects, similar to an 
asthma attack, we are told, will last "only a 
few days." 

; With a slightly larger dose, there Is a 
painful tightening of the focusing muscles 
of the eye, a drawing pain In the back of the 
eyeballs, and painful sensitivity to Iwlght 
light. In other words—a migraine headache 
plus partial blindness. If larger doses of 
vapor are breathed, or the liquid absorbed 
through the eyes, skin, or saliva, the Invol¬ 
untary muscles of the diaphragm begin an 
aimless flutter, and the victim, be it man or 
beast, can neither inhale nor exhale, becomes 
confused and falls unconscious. Blood pres- 
sxire drops to shock levels, the heart slows 
to a death march rhythm, and death Itself 
is not far off. Hevertheless, severe as these 
asrmptoms are, they can still be coxmteracted 
If the victim can be given medical asslstanee 
before breathing has stopped. Heavy, pro¬ 


longed intravenous or Intramuscular doses of 
atropine may completely reverse the clinical 
picture. As the antidote is ad mi n i stered, 
breathing becomes relaxed, the stalled heart 
resumes Its regular beat, blood preesure rises, 
and If massive doses can be continued every 
lew hours for at least several' days, the 
chances of recovery are good. 

Even with recovery, however, the central 
nervous system may be not quite the same, 
and involuntary spasms of muscle libers, 
ranging from facial tics to grand-mal epilep¬ 
tic seizures, may persist. 

In mild oases, giddiness, tension, anxiety, 
sleeplessness, and excessive dreaming con¬ 
tinue, while in severe exposures, depression, 
restlessness, tremor, emotional Instability, 
and irrational behavior may occur. Thus, 
under certain conditions, the gas may destroy 
sanity. 

Such are the grim facts about nerve gas 
and what it la known to accomplish. 

How can we defend ourselves against It? 

Since the gas is colorless and odorless, the 
only way we can get an early warning of its 
presence is by a physical or chemical means 
of detection. An Indicator that gives a strik¬ 
ing color change, or that registers an elec¬ 
trical alarm would do the trick. Such de¬ 
vices, we are told, have been discovered. 
Pending their mantifacture and distribution 
in sufficient quantities, however, civil de¬ 
fense will have to rely on the ability to 
recognize nerve gas symptoms after the at¬ 
tack has occurred. That is why I have 
spelled them out In such clinical detail. 

If there is only vapor in the air, gas masks 
will suffice. But If the liquid is present, any 
contact against skin or clothing becomes ex¬ 
tremely hazardous. Those who enter affected 
areas must wear, in addition to a mask, im¬ 
permeable clothing, gloves, and boots. Rub¬ 
ber gloves and rubber boots will be safe for 
a half hour if the contamination is light. 
If heavy, their protection will last only 15 
minutes. 

Against the nonperststent type of gas, 
where the effects last less than 10 minutes, 
a fair amount of protection is afforded by 
breathing throiigh a towel or handkerchief 
soaked In an alkaline solution—such as bak¬ 
ing soda or soapy water. 

Since the gas strikes with such swiftness, 
medical treatment must be geared accord¬ 
ingly. Disaster plazu call for the injection 
of atropine as soon as possible, deep into 
the mxiscles of the thigh, buttocks, or shoul¬ 
ders of every victim who has serious diffi¬ 
culty in breathing, who Is unconscious, or 
who Is In convulsions. Artificial respiration 
will need to be given in some oases. 

From what we know about the stability 
of nerve gas it can dangerously contaminate 
exposed foods which have a high water or 
fat content, especially milk. Dry foods such 
as sugar, flour, and cereals are relatively little 
affected. Food In airtight packages Is not 
harmed by vapors, but only sealed glass or 
metal containers are safe from the liquid. 

As for our water supplies, tests show that 
while the vapors will not seriously affect 
such large bodies as reservoirs or lakes, the 
liquid gas is capable of dangerous and per¬ 
sistent, contamination of water. 

That a determined enemy using such a 
gas might be able to reduce substantially 
United States atomic production without 
ever dropping a bomb or firing a shot Is 
now an ever-present possibility. That the 
same enemy might paralyze any strategic 
center Is implicit in the v^ nature of the 
weapon. 

E^bteen years ago, headlines In the New 
York Times read: "Gas bombs shut stock 
exchange—Gasping brokers flee knock-out 
fumes in cooling system." 

What happened tax Uiat day. August 4. 
1988, may be worth revtowing. 

The New York Stock Exchange is housed 
In a large (dfice building at the comer of 
Broad and Wall Streets. Some 2,000 brokers 


and employees have access to its bradlng 
floor, the size of a college gjrmnasiiuau At 
12:06 p. m.. a slight haze was noticed near 
the air conditioned grille on the celling, near 
the Broad Street side. Those who looked up 
saw a thin bluish wi^ of smoke shimmering 
in the light rays coming through the arched 
windows. It looked like cigarette smcAe, 
but unlike cigarette smcdce, which rises off 
the floor, this smoke was descending. 

The employees at the quotation machine 
on the Broad Street side were the first to 
sense something wrong. They waited \mtil 
the haze enveloped them. Then they ran. 
gasping to the center of the floor. Al¬ 
most immediately fumes covered the entire 
area. Brokers and clerks, alike, made a rush 
for the doors. By the time someone rang the 
gong for trading to cease, there was no one 
left to hear It. 

As one of the most sensitive trading spots 
in the Nation's financial structure, the sud¬ 
den cessation of stock exchange activities 
threw most of the country’s marketplaces 
into confusion. 

Wall Street Itself was In a near panic, 
reminiscent of the bomb explosion of 1920, 
as the noon-day crowds watched the floor 
traders burst through the exits into the 
street, coughing, choking, gasping for 
breath, with handkerchiefs to their eyes. 

A half hour later police discovered that 
two tear-gas bombs had been released next 
to the fifth-floor Inlet of the ventilating sys¬ 
tem. The gas, normally used to subdue 
prison riots, was fortunately nontoxic. The 
incident Itself had been staged as a pub¬ 
licity stunt for an obscure and short-lived 
one-man political party. 

Change tear gas to nerve gas, the per¬ 
petrator from an eccentric to a skilled sabo¬ 
teur, the locale from the stock exchange to 
the Pentagon, Oak Ridge, or any other stra¬ 
tegic Installation whose crippling la deemed 
worth the risk, and you can appreciate why. 
In any future war, chenrlcal weapons may 
be more decisive than the atomic bomb. 

Realistic, not wishful, thinking Is Impera¬ 
tive for survival. Dare we suppose that a 
weapon potentially so destructive would be 
completely Ignored by a determined enemy, 
particularly when Its principal attribute Is 
surprise? Make no mistake about It—^If and 
when a nerve gas attack Is launched. It will 
come with great speed and on a scale never 
before witnessed. We know, for example, 
that the Soviet Union came Into possession 
of German stockpiles of nerve gas, as well as 
German technical personnel who had worked 
on its development and manufacture. We 
know that the principal German nerve gas 
producing plants lay within what is now the 
Soviet zone. So we miut assume that as a 
minimum the Soviets can reproduce the Ger¬ 
man gases, with the probability that they, 
too, have engaged in further development 
and Improvement. 

The facts about nerve gas are grim enough 
without indulging in any flights of fancy. 
There is no need, for example, for anyone to 
assume that the stratosphere over our cities 
could be saturated with infinitesimal par¬ 
ticles of the new poison which would filter 
down and kill every living thing. If In the 
future you read of entire cities being wiped 
out overnight by this silent weapon, just pass 
It off as the work of an overheated Imagina¬ 
tion. After all. there are limits to what this, 
or any other, unconventional weapon can 
achieve, and mass annihilation Is one of 
them. 

Tests show that nerve gas may be effective 
up to a half-mile radius from the point of 
the releasing explosion, but this does not 
mean that death will come to all within the 
zone. Ground winds will vary in intensity, 
and since gas is heavier than air and its flow 
is downward, those who are above the second 
floor of any building have less chance of com¬ 
ing into contact with the vapors, sAthough a 
great deal depends on local air currents in- 
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weU M oiitaldt uty tall tooM xm 
iMln, of c oBwa, mm toOM pcolectloii. 

. TIM ffM BMf also toe plaoeo oo ite taigeS 
from ttoe air. Zt la eapatole ot toeing (Ua- 
pwMd/from a high attltaOe aa a apray or 
aulati aim ttoe atomlaad partielae. drlftlsif 
far maam rniib ttae wind, win cauae at leaat 
aalUl reaettona to ttwaa iitoo toreatlM ttoe 
tapon. Bat until a potential enemy ae« 
qulrea an atr fleet, or auflolant guMed 
mlarilee to aopport a long-range maaatee 
nttoek on the United Btatee, there la only 
a altm ohanee of thta oooavring. Bowerer, 
ue eannot overlook the poeetbllity that an 
oneny might oonelder the uae ot nerve gaa 
m co nj unction with other uitra-destruotlve 
tveovono lb order to oauae the maximum 
oontoalon and tfl ar op t ion to the atrategie 
tavget. The threat of aueh aa attack, oaua- 
Ing tone of thoueanihi ta living casueltiea 
reqnhrtng inu nediye medical attention, must 

Zt would be dangerous to assume that toe- 
eauae World War ZZ saw no uae of chemical 
warfare, any fature eonfliet would toe bound 
toy similar oonatderatlonB. Zn World War ZZ 
we adopted a pOllay that we would not use 
chemical weapons offensively unless they 
were used agal^ u»—a threat of Instantane¬ 
ous and dverwhehnlng retaliation which we 
were prep a red to make good. United fltates 
pouey in this respect was voiced toy President 
Booeevelt in IMS, in the followinf state¬ 
ment: 

"Z have been loathe to believe that any 
nation, even our prese n t enemies, could or 
would toe willing to loose upon mankind such 
terrible and inhumane weapons • • •. 

*‘Use of such weapons haa been outlawed 
by the generm opinion of civlliaed mankind. 
This country has not used them, and I hope 
that we will never be compelled to use them. 
1 etate categorleally that we shall under no 
circumstanees resort to the use of such 
Weap^^unlesB they are first used hy our 

Nevertheieee. the United States is not sig¬ 
natory to any international covenant re- 
etrlcttng the uae of poison gas. As recently 
as 1990, at the ZHearmament Ckmierenoe, the 
same prcdiltoition was advanced, and the 
United Stetes Senate refused to ratify the 
Geneva gas protocol. 

Since June of 1960. one of the grimmest 
battles in American hlsUary has been fought 
In Korea. Greatly outnumbered, attacked 
toy a foe that has thrown In messes of men 
regardless of losses, our troops have under¬ 
gone the most bitter trials of war. From 
this struggle, one aspect now etande clear— 
namely, our forces, using every conventional 
weapon, suffered heavy casualtlea whenever 
the enemy amaseed tha xxMoptmvt to take an 
objective regardless of lossm imposed by our 
normal ground, air. and naval weapons. 

Ziesplte the fact that chemicals, including 
nerve gas, are better suited to defense than 
to attack^(one does not contaminate the 
area into which one prqposes to advance)— 
these weapons were not used, yet they may 
h(dd the answer to the still-unsolved prob¬ 
lem of the OommunUts* *Tuunan sea” taotioa. 

Granted that there is a deep-seated re¬ 
pugnance to the uae of chemical weapona. 
Meverthfleas, the time has come for the full¬ 
est public dtseuaslon of the pros and cons 
of tbeae, or any other weapon which will 
aid oiv foroea lb dealing with an enemy, 
etronger only In numbers, but numbers 
capable of winning a decision in a battle 
limited to eonventtonal arms. 

Korea may be ISm proving ground 
frsturs ooBfUct, Just as flpaln wee in 1996. 

If wortd war zn beoaoMS a reality, we may 
have to throw away tha book of rulae and um 
ovary wospen la our arseaaL Zt probably 
will be total war. One day tbiB leeue vdU 
have to toe met. The time to get our thlnk- 
Ing-ltt erdsr >le new. 

»Oae warfare has been eeodemned eo hw- 
taitoumaae. The uaderlylng reality 


to that no warfare to humane. Before re- 
Jaotlag gae as too cruel for um by a ctvUlaed 
nation, let us look at the ceeualtiee and Buf¬ 
fering Inflicted by an accepted weapoxs—aa 
air hon-bardment for exampla. 

Ckmsider for a moment what happened in 
Bamborg, Germany, cm the night of July 
97-99. 1948. when 16.000 touildlngB ware set 
aflame, when the air temperature in aome 
City blocfks registared 1.472 degrees P^ and 
when between 90.000 and 100,000 etvttiane 
pMished. I quote from the United BtatM 
fltrateglo Bombing flurveyW report on the 
Bffect of Bombing on Bealth and Ma dical 
Care in Germany. If you art squeamish, 
stop right here. 

”fioon after the sirens had sounded—a lit¬ 
tle before midnight on a clear nlght-the 
first bombs dropj^. Tha warning waa ade¬ 
quate for everyone to go to his shelter or 
bunker, and thereby evacuate the streeta. 

* * * Incendiary bomba atarted Area 
which muread parltoUiarly in thickly in¬ 
habited perto of the town. In several mln- 
utee whole bloeka were on Are and atreeta 
made impaeeable hy Aamee. The heat in¬ 
creased rapidly and produced a wind which 
waa soon the power and strength ot a 
tfiAiooii* 

“This typhoon first moved In the direction 
of the flree, lator spreading in all dlrec- 

• • • 

“The heat turned whole city blocks into 
a e*—>***g hall. * * * 

“Literally hundreds of peopls were seen 
leaving tba shelters after the beat became 
Intense. They ran across the streets axui 
were seen to collapse very slowly like people 
who were utterly exhausted. They could not 
get up. Many thus killed were found to be 
naked. Two eiqxlanations have been offered 
for t his phenomenon; that the flames 
spurted acroes the street with the speed of 
a tornado and consumed the victims’ cloth¬ 
ing. f in ggtn g their skine; or that the in¬ 
tense beat made the clothes dieeolve without 
actual fire. The shoes were usually the only 
covering l^t on the bodies. 

“Most of these people were not burnt to 
ashes when recovered, hut dry and shrunken, 
resembling mummies. • * * 

*Tu the course of hours the air in the shel¬ 
ters became Increasingly worse. Matches or 
candles did not burn. People lay on the 
floor becaiue the air was better there and 
they could breathe easier. Borne vomited. 
Borne became tired and went to sleep. 
Wherever the ventilators were still working 
they brought in hot smoky air Instead of cool 
fresh air and had to be turned off. Filters 
proved Insufllolent to keqp out smoke. The 
apparent safety of many shelters was only 
tw^porary as the approaching lire increased 
heat and smoke. 

“Thus the. picture changed from hour to 
hour. Whoever was etiU able to make his 
own decUlon bad one of two altcrnativea— 
to stay or escape. Many looked into the 
streets, saw that everything was on fire, de¬ 
cided they could not get through and with¬ 
drew to the comers of the shelters. Borne 
tried to get out, and for them it wee a race 
with death among explosions, fire bombs, 
maOhiue guns, and falling flak. Beside all 
this, flame spurted through the streets and 
the wind caught up with many and threw 
them to the ground. There were sereame 
from victims an around. Many stated that 
The air Just dtdnT come anymore* and 
breathing bseame very dlfltoalt. Otherwise 
they did not feel snything. and the rest 
went on over those who hiul fallen. One 
man was observed to fatt. Be was about to 
pull himself up with hto hands when flames 
were seen to enWlop hto back and ha burned 
within 8 minutes without changing hto 
position. 

“Only a few taaeheff MfOty In areas which 
had not been hto. Bene loond safety in the 
iKAtom of a toeinb owtv. ettosre SOBod death 
by drowning in wotar-BUed emteve. Ttao 
only safe refuge in ah tbia time waa the 


water ct the canals and the port. Most of 
tbOM who got there were entirely exhaustod. 
Lips, meuth, and throat were dry. They 
were blistered on the noM and eam, on the 
hands end face, and their eyes burned with 
pain and could hardly he opened after hav¬ 
ing been eqiosed to so mwAi smoke. Many 
eOllapeed. then lost oonselousneai and died. 
Many Jumped Into the water. Bren here the 
heat was hardly bearable. They took. 
blankets and handkerchtats and soaked 
tbem in the water and then protected their 
heads and the uncovered parts of their bodies 
with the wet clothe. But the water evapo¬ 
rated so quiOkly that this procedure had to 
he repeated every few minutes. 

*Tn the meantime the buraed-out houses 
caved In. The nibble and debris lying in 
the street jirevented many from escaping. 
Many of the bodies were l^ng in the street 
half-clothed or nude. After a few hours 
tiM bodies shrunk to small objects with 
hard brownish black skin, and frequently 
to aehcB and complete disappearance. 

“Carbon monoxide as the major cause of 
death from aerial bombing was a poeslbllity 
whi^ few had expected before the war. 
It la now r e e og nla e d as a typical ‘shelter 
or cellar death.* Carbon-monoxide death 
asaumed such hnportance that the high 
command of the Luftwaffe issued an order 
to procure statistleal evidence. * * • 
Coneentratlons up to 98 percent were found 
In many of the ‘shelter dead/ Zt was 
stressed at the conference in Jueterborg that 
the public should not he Informed as to the 
danger of carbon monoxide originating in 
large-aeale flree. In view of the inadequacy 
of preventive measures only, unrest and even 
panic would be caused.'* 

After reading the foregoing, I think all 
will agree that war is Inhumane in all Its 
aspects, no matter what the weapons. Zn 
the future the employment by our enemiea 
of chemical weapons to achieve a mllttary 
objective to very likely to be Judged solely 
on the grounds of Its military applicability. 
Our own Burrival may depend upon our 
recognition of this herd fact. 

There It no point in mlnlmteiiig the horror 
of lire raids or of gas. Utber can produce 
widespread death in a matter of minutes 
unless effective countermeasures are at band. 
Yet If we are forced to fight, we may also be 
forced to use the most sflbctlve weapon at 
our command. 

Modem war reveals a trend toward the 
concentration of Immense destructive power 
In tnoreeeingly smaller packages—packages 
which eoet less than the vastly greater niun- 
ber of older weapons needed to achieve equal 
potency. Experts call this the AZK; pattern 
of warfare—atomic, biological. chemicaL 
Up to now we have concentrated almost ex¬ 
clusively on atomic potentials—in attack and 
defense. But such a narrow view may not 
long be sustained. Warfare la more than a 
matter of cold steel, hot atoms and Jet-pro¬ 
pelled gun-ptotforms, especially when we are 
confronted by the problem of Communist 
mass infantry attack—the taetie which broke 
the back of the German army In Russia, and 
which twice produced a near-debacle in Ko¬ 
rea. What happened In Korea la only a fore¬ 
taste of what may happen in Western Eu¬ 
rope should our military leaders continue to 
ignore the one weapon which may be best 
suited to defense against hordes. 

For whether we realtte It or not. nerve 
gas Is capable of permeating the air envelope 
In wMCh the armed horde nuwee and 
breathes. Nerve gas can ehoot around cor¬ 
ners, aeotp into foxholes, and ooae Into 
otherwtoe i m pregnable strongpotnts. The 
power of high xqdoolve ends when 
the shell bante. When • chemical sheu 
explodes, its damaging power only beglns-<^ 
its lethal quality can remain for minutes, 
days, wesfea, or even raontiM. 
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When a rifle bullet reaches the end of its 
trajectory and is spent without hitting any* 
thing, it is wasted and useless. Combat an* 
alysis shows that a great percentage of small 
arms fire misses its target. Nerve gas, spread 
out over a far greater area than either shell 
or bullet, would Just be starting its effect. Its 
deadly molecule remains alive and kicking, 
moving with bullet-like speed to penetrate 
the tiniest pores. Oas is like a machine gun 
that fires a million bullets a second. 

Since we have no offensive Intentions, the 
fact that a chemical weapon is often more 
suited to the defense rather than the offense, 
is a very important point to be considered. 
Contaminated ground is denied to the enemy, 
and his attack is forced into narrow channels 
which can be covered by rapid Are support¬ 
ing weapons. 

In Western Europe, as in the United States, 
prevailing winds are from west to east. Any 
enemy facing us. would have gas clouds blown 
in his face, including any gas which he re¬ 
leased. This is one reason why the Germans 
were at a disadvantage in using gas. and 
the same problem will confront any similar 
army which looks into the west wind. 

Ftirthermore, war demands that we think 
beyond the moment of conflict to the time 
when facilities of the war SBone must be re¬ 
stored to productive living. The principle of 
economy of force demands that every un¬ 
necessary act of physical destruction be 
avoided, as the smaller the loss, the greater 
the victory. This Is something which we 
lost sight of during World War II, when we 
smashed into rubble the very facilities which. 

In order to maintain the peace, our taxpay¬ 
ers have paid millions to restore. Chemical 
weapons subdue personnel without destroy¬ 
ing property. 

No one can deny the ultra-destructive 
character of atomic weapons—in that sphere 
they have no equal. But one may well quar¬ 
rel with any glib assumption that they can 
win a war, if by winning, one means the en¬ 
forcement of a nation's policy with physical 
destruction held to the minimum, instead of 
being maximized to the point where war has 
no victors, only losers. Nor should we as¬ 
sume, because we are fascinated with the 
atomic weapon, that Soviet war planners fall 
Into a similar error. In fact, knowing that 
their primary Interest lies in the conquest of 
the physical assets of the world Intact, we 
must assume that they are giving increasing¬ 
ly greater consideration to the use of chem¬ 
ical means to obtain their objectives. 

The ideal weapon may be a gas which 
temporarily destroys the will to flght but 
does no lasting barm. Such a weapon might 
make short shrift of any aggressor, and 
render his defense powerless. Such a weap¬ 
on properly used, would free the world from 
fear of destruction and might well save civili¬ 
sation itself from collapse. 

This, however, is a glimpse into a future 
which may be unpredictable. The present 
demands that we face reality. Nerve gas may 
never be used against our country; that at 
least is what we can hope. But no one can be 
sure. If a nerve gas attack does come, what 
you have read here will enable you to sense 
when it is occurring, and may help save your 
life. 

That is why this story is being told. 


ParlitioB of Irdand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or KASSACKUBRTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8BNTAT1VBS 

ThursOaih Mujt 10 , 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, 1 wish to include 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 

the following very Interesting article 
that appeared In the weeUy bulletin of 
the Department of External Affairs of 
Ireland on April 23,1951: 

IXKLAIfD AND WXSTXXN DSrXNSI 

In a letter to the Brttish GathoUc weekly, 
the Tablet, idr. Sean MacBride, minister for 
external affairs, answers recent criticisms of 
Ireland's attitude toward western defense 
contained in a Tablet editwial entitled "Ire¬ 
land and the Atlantic Pact." The Tablet had 
commented criticaUy on extracts from Mr. 
MacBride's speech to the National Press Club 
in Washington on March 31. 

Mr. MacBride writes: 

"After quoting my remarks as to the im¬ 
pact on Ireland of Russian and British 
policies, and my remark that ‘both are powers 
with imperial traditions, and to imperial 
powers the partition of small nations has al¬ 
ways seemed expedient and therefore Just*, 
you go on to say that the Communists are 
addicted to ‘a similar line of argument* when 
they defend their acts of religious oppression 
by reference to the English Reformation in 
the sixteenth century. • • • 

"The speech would certainly have been an 
ill-considered one if ft had in fact represent¬ 
ed ‘a similar line of argument* to the Com¬ 
munist one with which you so imaginatively 
compare it. But. in fact. I was not talking 
about the English Reformation, or even about 
Peter the Great; I was talking about the 
partition of my country, which was effected 
by Great Britain in 1921 and which is still, 
in 1951, being maintained by Great Britain. 
This is not an ‘old unhappy far-off thing* 
but something very modern and. to us. very 
Important. Some English people would 
rather forget about It. That is quite under¬ 
standable. It should be understandable also 
that we in Ireland And it hard to forget 
about it: to us it is very real present-day fact. 

In fact, however, many people in Britain, 
and yourself, sir, apparently among them, do 
sincerely And it hard to understand that a 
small nation which has opposed British rule 
lor hundreds of years should object to your 
continued Interference in ItJ affairs. That 
inability to see our point of view is what I 
ascribe to your imperialist traditions; I have 
no Interest in those traditions except insofar 
as they affect living issues in the world to¬ 
day. • • • 

"You will, I hope, forgive me if I see in 
your own editorial some evidence of an im¬ 
perialistic tradition which la characteristi¬ 
cally your own. You say that Instead of 
attacking in principle the partition of my 
country as I did, I would have done better 
‘to dwell on the evidence that can be brought 
forward to support the view that the Catho¬ 
lics of Northern Ireland are the victims of 
religious discrimination.’ Now the Catho¬ 
lics of Northern Ireland are subject to re¬ 
ligious discrimination, and 'the evidence that 
can be brought forward to support the 
view* that this is so, has, in fact, been 
brought forward by Mr. Geoffrey Bing in bis 
pamphlet John Bull's Other Ireland, pub¬ 
lished by Tribune. I may say that some of 
us fl]\d it rather noteworthy that the hon¬ 
orable task of inquiring into this injustice 
was oiuTled out by Tribune rather than the 
Tablet. But from our point of view the 
anti-Cathollo discrimination in the six 
counties, despicable as it is, is not the only 
matter involved. We would still object as 
strongly as ever to the partition of our 
coun^ if the Cattiollos In the partitioned 
area were pampered. Ireland would still 
object because Ireland Is a nation, and a 
nation, as long as there Is life In it, will not 
accept division, whatever the motives and 
circumstances of the division are. * * • 
"TRx vKoaATxrtn. ibxbk 
‘ *Tn your oomnwnts on discrimination and 
on the Dutch affMr you are teking, i>erhH» 
unoonaclously. the attitude which your paper 
has so often In the past taken toward Bre¬ 
land. The Irish, for the Tablet, have al* 
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ways been simply a type, and not quite the 
best tjrpe, of Catholic Britons. You and 
your iw^eoessors have been perennially un¬ 
able to understand why the Irish are still 
not satisfied when some new ‘benefit* such 
as the disestablishment of the Church of 
Ireland, or a Catholic liord Lieutenant, or 
a squadron of foreign airmen, is conferred 
upon them. The Irish, 1 can assure you, 
will not be satisfied until their country is 
free and united, a republic of the 83 counties. 
You would not, I think, find such a demand 
strange in a case where Britain was not in¬ 
volved. If, for example. Russia were able 
to inspire the secession to the Soviet Union 
of areas of France in which the Communists 
had a majority and adjoining areas which 
they were able to dominate, you would prob¬ 
ably not find it eccentric on the part of the 
majority of the French nation if they were 
to seek the reintegration of their country. 

"That brings me to the main burden of 
your article, which is that, in the great crisis 
of the world today we should forget about a 
little thing like partition. We are ‘in the 
presence of the Soviet power,' and as long as 
we are so—which may be a long time—we 
should subordinate everything to defense; in 
effect ‘freeze* conditions as they are today, 
however unjust they may be. This was. if I 
remember rightly, the method by which the 
holy alliance sought to resist the ideas of 
the French Revolution. It was natural 
enough that the doomed aristocratic order 
should rely on such a system, and if I be¬ 
lieved that our democratic civilization was 
doomed I would agree that the best thing to 
do was to fight a rear-guard action against a 
change of all kinds. I do not, however, be¬ 
lieve that this Is the case. 1 think that this 
is a time, as I said in Washington, for the 
‘free and voluntary' merging of national sov¬ 
ereignties. As you rather grudgingly admit, 
that has been the tendency of our efforts in 
the Council of Europe, and also, though this 
you do not mention, the OEEC. We are try¬ 
ing to move toward that end by all the means 
in our power, but the means in our power do 
not Include the conclusion of a military alli¬ 
ance with the nation which partitions us, 
and the guaranteeing of that nation's terri¬ 
torial integrity within our own shores. 

"OPEN AND CONSTETTCTIVS DISCTTSSXON 

"The suggestion contained in yoiir last 
sentence, that there is an opportunity for 
Ireland to exist as one unit within the frame¬ 
work of the western community, is one with 
which I am thoroughly in agreement. What 
I fail to see is how we should be moving to 
that end by accepting partition in order to 
enter a military alliance. When, as Minister 
for External Affairs of Ireland, I was obliged 
to refuse the invitation of the United States 
to enter the Atlantic Pact, 1 explained Ire¬ 
land's reasons and suggested that a confer¬ 
ence of the nations involved and of Irish 
representatives should be held to discuss 
methods of solving the problem. 1 think that 
you. sir, would be rendering a more real 
service to the unity of western civilization 
by influencing En^lsh public opinion to¬ 
ward an open and constnustive discussion by 
way of such a conference than you are ren¬ 
dering by the admittedly easier and more 
habitual work of lecturing the Irish." 

In the same issue of the Tablet. Mr. James 
Dillon, Minister for Agriculture, writes: 

"Neither Mr. MacBride nor anyone in Ire¬ 
land is thinking about the imperialism of 
Britain in the eighteenth or nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. They are thinking and feeling about 
yrhat Great Britain is doing in 19S0 and 1961, 
iaad what she claims the right to go on doing 
■o long as she is physically able to do so— 
1. 0 .. occupying the six northeastern counties 
of our country. 

"This la not ancient history; this Is not 
ancient wrongs nor InJtMttlee of long ago; it 
Is going on now; and I sincerely hope it will 
stop, before history repeats itself again, in 
what, for me, would be the third generation.*^ 
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EXTENSION OF REliCARKS 

HON. JOHN BELL WILUAMS 

or MZSSXSBXPPX 

JN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, for a period of many years, Con¬ 
gress has encouraged soil-conservation 
practices hy appropriating funds in or¬ 
der to provide expert advisers to farm¬ 
ers. These funds will be returned by in¬ 
creased value of our most important nat¬ 
ural resource—fertile soil. It is very ap¬ 
parent that succeeding generations will 
inherit a huge national debt; but. at the 
same time, I sincerely hope they will be¬ 
come heir to land that has not been im- 
X>overished by time. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following letter from Mr. 
D. M. Ginn, a leading land conservation¬ 
ist, to Mr. D. W. Fortenberry, his district 
conservationist, which recently appeared 
in the Mississippi conservation News: 

Stop bt stop 

Present-day soil conservationists will be 
Interested in the Tact that its principals were 
recognised prior to the tiirn of the century. 
We reproduce for the benefit of our readers 
the following letter written by Mr. D. M. 
Olnn, of Walthall Ciounty. to Mr. D. W. For¬ 
tenberry, district conservationist, of Colum¬ 
bia, Miss.: 

TrucBTOWM, Miss. 

M;*. D. W. FoxmrBBBBT, 

District Conservationist, 

Columbia, Miss. 

Dxab Sia: The first attempt at soil con¬ 
servation that I can remember was about 
1888 or 1800, but then we didn't know it as 
"soil conservation," as that word hadn't then 
been coined. 

One T. D. Richmond, grandfather of 
Thomas and Bay Richmond, began a system 
of hUlside ditches, on what was then known 
as Leatherwood Creek, using a rafter and 
pl um b bob as an instrument. This method 
was continued Into the early 1900's, and 
spread to only a very few farmers, untU one 
of my neighbors secured a farm level. We, 
then, began the ridge-type terraces with a 
hillside ditch, with no particular rule or sys¬ 
tem, but every farmer had his own idea, aU 
of which were from bad to worse. 

In 1980 a few farmers had a fairly good 
system, but still carried the water around 
hUls and over natural waterways to a road, 
land line, or other disposal place. Then, 
finally, came the wider and extremely high 
terraces, on which a few of us planted one 
row. Later a few were widened to three rows 
when we heard of the Copeland system as a 
better way of protecting our soil: and too. 
by that time we had heard of sheet erosion, 
and had begun to train our water into more 
natural waterways. However, we had to go 
from there because we have not conquered 
soil depletion or reached a state of perfection 
by any means. 

About 1914, we had never thought of cover 
crops, but a county agent (then known as 
county demonstrator), O. 0. Minges, per¬ 
suaded me to try crimson clover as a winter 
cover crop. I secured 100 poxmds of seed, 
vrhich cost about 14. and planted 4 acres, 
without inocidation, as we had not then 
learned that there was such fertilUser as 
inoculation. However, after being red all 
winter, by Idaroh 90,1916, that had given me 
a growth of about 8 Inches which was turned 
under and followed with corn. That con¬ 
vinced me that we had found something 
worth boldipg to, and the following fall I 


planted 18 acres to crimson clover with seed 
costing 86.96 per himdred. Then came World 
War I. and we fmrgot cover crops but by that 
time a few of us were getting a Uttle less 
Shy ot county agents. After 1990, we began 
to listen to them again but we still believed 
that we knew more about cropping than they. 

In 1994, a county agent persuaded me to 
plant 600 pounds of hairy vetch, It being 
Inoculated, and It did well. Since then I 
have not been without winter cover crops on 
row crop land. In 1980,1 planted 100 pounds 
of Austrian winter peas, fertlliaed with 4-8-4, 
and planted In rows that gave me a wonder¬ 
ful growth. That same year I planted 100 
acres of hairy vetch to be turned under In the 
spring, and 90 acres In vetch and oats. The 
oats crop gave a growth of 4 to 6 feet taU 
and the vetch, of course, reached a height 
of the oats. That 90 acres was harvested 
for feeding purposes. AU of the new-known 
varieties of cover crops are good, but I prefer 
in most Instances wild winter (Singletary) 
peas. 

Finally, in late 1941 or 1949, we succeeded, 
under the leadership of County Agent O. B. 
Elliott, to organize the WalthaU County Soil 
Conservation District, with you, D. W. Fort¬ 
enberry, as conservationist. I remember that 
I met you on your first day In our town, and 
after exchanging greetings, you began to talk 
kudzu. and to my knowledge, you haven’t let 
up untU this good day. being 7 or 8 years. I 
flnaUy agreed to put two acres of the abom¬ 
inable stuff In a section of the farm that 
could be given away or fenced off. if it proved 
as obnoxious as I believed it would. How¬ 
ever. we finished that planting in the spring 
with about 6 acres in waterways of a 60-acre 
field, from which planting and later plant¬ 
ings, that field at this time is about covered. 
In further experiments, we planted wild win¬ 
ter peas In the kudzu. which combination 
gives tis a very satisfactory and profitable 
grazing crop. On September 10. 1949, we 
turned 62 cattle to that kudzu field and they 
made a good growth, having all they needed 
until November 16. Then in 1050, we gath¬ 
ered from that field more than $800 of kudzu 
crowns that went to several neighboring 
coxmties. 

After all, our county has been exceedingly 
fortunate in getting started in soil conser¬ 
vation fostered by Federal and State at the 
time we did. They have kept telling us. 
through you, that soil conservation and bet¬ 
ter land use must go band In hand, if we 
expect to carry out the command to strive 
dally and continually, that we leave to our 
posterity a better world in which to live than 
we found. 

I have been told that I am the first man 
that successfully grew any of the winter 
legumes in this section and if that is true. I 
am very proud of the fact that I was Instru¬ 
mental in beginning a program that has 
meant so much toward better land conserva¬ 
tion. 

Remembering our pleasant association in 
the past, and hoping that we, together, may 
continue to go forward in all phases of soil 
conservation. X am. 

Tours very truly. 

D. M. Gxnn. 

Small Bosiness aad laTenthre Genius 
Needs Protection 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON L McDONOUGH 

OP csuroama 

IN THE ROUSE OF BEPRBSENTATXVRS 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
small business is the backbone ot free 


enterprise and a fundamental pillar in 
the structure of our American form of 
democracy. Its preservation is essen¬ 
tial to the free-enterprise system, and 
every effort must be made to recognize 
its needs, insure its survival, and encour¬ 
age its development and expansion. 

Today due to the critical shortage of 
many essential materials which are 
needed in the defense program, small 
business is faced with a famine of raw 
materials which may result in the failure 
of many small plants—^plants which can¬ 
not be converted to the production of 
defense materials or cannot qualify for 
defense contracts—in the event some al¬ 
location of these materials is not specifi¬ 
cally designated for the use of small 
business. 

Many of the small-business concerns 
have long provided a proving ground for 
new ideas for labor saving devices, house¬ 
hold utensils, and many other types of 
Inventions. Many of these have later 
been utilized by the Nation’s great manu¬ 
facturing industry. 

Mr. Don L. Davis, chairman of the 
Coordinating Council of the Gadget In¬ 
dustry, recently appeared before the 
House Small Business Committee during 
the committee’s session at Los Angeles, 
Calif. The following is the statement 
of Mr. Davis and is an excellent exposi¬ 
tion of the position of small business at 
the present time and the need for special 
consideration of the problem of material 
supply for small business: 

Mr. Chalrmaxi and members of the House 
Committee on Small Business, first, may I as 
an American citizen and spokesman lor the 
Invention Industry express my deep personal 
and professional appreciation and gratitude 
for the courtesy extended us In this Invita¬ 
tion to appear before your committee. To my 
knowledge, this Is the first time the Inven¬ 
tion Industry officially has had on oppor¬ 
tunity to have Its views heard and recorded 
by a committee of Congress. 

I appear before you today in my official 
capacity as chairman of the Coordinating 
Council of the Gadget Industry. The coun¬ 
cil Is composed of the National Association 
of Inventors, Inc., a trade association of 
American Inventors duly chartered as a non¬ 
profit organization under the State laws of 
California; the National Gadget Manufactur¬ 
ers Association, a trade organization com¬ 
posed of manufacturers who make new prod¬ 
ucts and registered and duly chartered as 
a nonprofit corporation under the State 
laws of California; the National Independent 
Distributors Association, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation chartered under the State laws 
of Illinois; the Gadget-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc., an international sampling organization 
for new products; and' Consumers Testing 
League, a new product research organiza¬ 
tion. These five organizations comprise the 
Coordinating Cormcll of the Gadget In¬ 
dustry. 

In my remarks, I will refer to the Industry 
at various times both as the invention In¬ 
dustry and/or the gadget industry. Both 
names are used interchangeably to refer to 
those millions of Americans engaged in the 
creation, discovery, development, and dis¬ 
tribution of new products and/or gadgets. 

The invention industry defines a gadget as 
"any product which is a labor-saving device 
of any nature, kind, or description." Web¬ 
ster’s dictionary defines a gadget as "any¬ 
thing new for which a name cannot be 
thought of at the moment." In the Inven¬ 
tion industry, we contend and history has 
proved that everything new Is first a gad¬ 
get; when hundreds of thousands of people 
use it, it becomes a standard staple; and 
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When milUoni of people can no longer live 
Without It, It becomee a neceaalty. The prog¬ 
ress pattern, therefore, of any new Idea 
of merit is, first a gadget—then a staple— 
and then a necessity. We of the gadget in¬ 
dustry contend, and as its spokesman if 
sulflclent time were allotted we could prove, 
that the invention industry has mothered 
directly or Indirectly every major industry 
in America today. And were it not for the 
invention Industry, these United States, our 
country, would be a land of farmers. Our 
place in the world today, our position as a 
world power is due directly as we all Z am 
sure must agree, to the ingenuity and in¬ 
dustrialization of America, and we contend 
that this very great Industrial development 
and almost limitless power of production 
Is due to industry of all nature, kind, and 
description which has been conceived and 
mothered by American ingenuity, created by 
American inventors, aided and abetted by 
those fellow Americans who have had and 
still do have the courage, the foresight, and 
the vision to pioneer new ideas and new 
methods. 

We of the invention indiistry contend that 
the only way for an average American and 
for an American businessman to make any 
real money is in discovery, development, and 
distribution of new products and services. 
Under our system, and only under oiir sys¬ 
tem, thank God. a man with an idea can 
still bscome a millionaire overnight. 

We believe that it is elementary and 
fundamental to point out in passing that 
the giant American corporations today were 
small businesses yesterday and the future 
and security of our country lies in the per¬ 
petuation of that fundamental system, for 
example, the encouragement of small busi¬ 
ness. We all know that it was the horseless 
carriage that gave us the automotive indus¬ 
try. the Inventors that gave us the flying 
machine which mothered the aircraft in¬ 
dustry, the iceless Icebox which became elec¬ 
tric refrigeration, radio, television, and 
countless other illustrations. 

We understand that the Congress defines 
small business as companies and organiza¬ 
tions employing SOO persons or less. We 
believe that if that is the popular congres¬ 
sional conception and treatment, that the 
Congress must realize that the vast majority 
of small business in America today, and this 
is particularly true of the hundreds of thou, 
sands of persons engaged in or represented 
by the invention industry, employ an aver¬ 
age of 10 or more people. Twenty-five or 
fifty would be a more realistic national aver¬ 
age. Accordingly, the problems of a manu¬ 
facturer employing lo to 25 people are vastly 
different from those employing 100 to 500 
people. 

From all available statistics and estimates 
compiled over a period of the last 5 years, it 
appears that the gadget industry as such is 
a half-blllion-dollar indxistry. 

We do not think it necessary to prove to 
the committee that all Americana love gad¬ 
gets. that gadgets are an American phenom¬ 
ena, and that the very word “gadget” is as 
American as apple pie. There is not an 
American home whose confines do not house 
countless numbers of these labor-saving de¬ 
vices, some good, some bad, some indifferent. 

We think that it is significant to call to 
the committee's attention the fact that al¬ 
though ovx Industry has done so much for 
our Nation, it has received so little attention, 
consideration, or even recognition as an in- 
d^Mtry whose activities are so integrally 
woven into and a part of the national char¬ 
acter and lifeblood of America. 

One popular fallacy that we would like to 
correct in the minds of our fellow Americans 
is that when most people think of invention 
and development of new products. Invari¬ 


ably they visualize the universities’ and cor¬ 
porations’ labors and think only of scientists, 
engineers, and the like, working under cor¬ 
poration grants and benefactors* endow¬ 
ments. I do not represent them. The or¬ 
ganized gadget industry knows that they 
represent a very minute percentage of the 
activities of our industry. When we refer to 
Inventors, we mean the millions of average 
Americans in all walks of life who have an 
idea and who have got the guts to back that 
idea, often with all their resources. No long¬ 
haired inventors, no scatterbrains, but the 
average American citizen who creates an 
idea, this is what we mean when we refer to 
inventors and new products. We say "inven¬ 
tion is inspired, not hired.** We define in¬ 
vention as "man‘8 rebellion against stupidity, 
against doing things the hard way.’* We 
contend that no man or woman can do a Job 
day after day for a number of years without 
coming up with an individual trick, inven¬ 
tion, gadget, or gimmick to do that Job quick¬ 
er and better, faster and cheaper. When that 
happens, we have invention and the approxi¬ 
mately three million patents already issued 
by the United States Patent Office only repre¬ 
sent a small percentage of the millions of 
ideas, many of them excellent, which have 
for one of a hundred reasons never had a 
final patent granted. It is from these sources 
and from simple American citizens that 
have come the greatest ideas which have 
helped make America great. For every Alex¬ 
ander Bell, every. Fulton, every Kettering, 
every Orville Wright, who has received recog¬ 
nition. we know that there are thousands 
with equally great inventions and for various 
reasons too detailed to discuss, they haven't 
been heard from or recognized. 

In peace, as In war, citizen lay inventors 
have made solid and substantial contribu¬ 
tions to the national welfare, progress, and 
security. Proof of that is attested to by the 
fact that a National Inventors Council was 
established by a Z^esldential directive. 

It may be curiously significant to the com¬ 
mittee that the headquarters of the Coordi¬ 
nating Council of the Gadget Industry and 
other component members are located in 
California. For the record, I wish to point 
out this fact that 34 percent of all the pat¬ 
ents issued by the United States Patent Ofllce 
have been Issued to residents of California. 
The explanation of that fact is that the in¬ 
vention Industry has discovered that where 
there is a high rate of retired people in the 
area, there happens to be a correspondingly 
high ratio of Invention. It appears that it 
takes a man almost a lifetime of experience 
and observation to be able to make things 
better, quicker, faster, and cheaper. 

So much, gentlemen, for background of 
the Invention Industry. I hope I have estab¬ 
lished it in your minds, and now we come to 
the crux of the problem. 

The President has declared an emergency. 
The National I>roduction Authority have is¬ 
sued regulations, restriction orders, and di¬ 
rectives. Steel, copper, aluminum, rubber, 
plating, nickel, chrome are all on the restrict¬ 
ed or banned list. We find that the industry 
today faces virtual extinction unless we ob¬ 
tain felief. Imagine, if you will, a man with 
an idea. He gets a patent. He goes to a 
number of manufacturers and for any of a 
number of reasons, cannot get the item man¬ 
ufactured. However, he is a man of good 
Judgment, a sound businessman. Maybe he 
lias worked for someone for years, maybe he 
has retired. He feels his idea is sound. He 
takes his life savings, or he organizes a com¬ 
pany and gets two or three partners or a 
dozen people Interested. Investment may 
run from as little as two thousand to as high 
as seventy-five or one hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars. He begins to manufacture. Sometimes 
he does very well at first; sometimes it is a 


question of building slowly. Maybe he does 
the whole production Job himself; maybe he 
has it subcontracted. And then comes the 
emergency. His subcontractors say they will 
do ail they can for him and they give him 
only a few parts, or maybe they turn him 
down because they think they will get some 
defense orders, or maybe they are grateful to 
him because he has been a good customer, 
but they cannot help him very much because 
their supply of steel or aluminum is drasti¬ 
cally reduced. What is this American to do? 
He has worked hard for the last 4 or 5 years 
to build his business. It has cost him thou¬ 
sands of dollars to break into the retail mar¬ 
ket. He has spent money on advertising and 
promotion, or sales efforts, and all of a sud¬ 
den. he finds himself with little or no mate¬ 
rials and he is stuck right halfway in the 
middle. Maybe the company has made 
money, but not enough money to amortize its 
tooling, its plates, its Jigs, and its dies. May¬ 
be they have Just begim to show a profit. 
What are they supposed to do? Close down 
and go to work in a defense work? Or are 
they supposed to close up and, like an Arab, 
fold their tent and steal away. They have 
made money. They have paid their taxes. 
They have a set-up that has cost countless 
thousands, to say nothing of the blood, 
sweat, and tears that have gone into this 
business. If I were talking about 1 company, 
or 1 individual, or even 10 or 100, that would 
be a different story, but I am talking about 
thousands from coast to coast to whom these 
directives from Washington on drastic cur¬ 
tailments mean the end of everything Just 
as though they were living in Russia or Ar¬ 
gentina or some other dictator country. 
What are these people going to do? Gentle¬ 
men. they represent a real and very serious 
problem that I am sure, and I know that our 
representatives in Congress have too long 
overlooked. These people are too big and too 
many to be ignored and yet apparently, they 
are too small to be converted to defense ac¬ 
tivities, or at least that seems to be the im¬ 
pression they have received. 

Every time a small group of Americans 
band themselves together to manufacture or 
sell a new item and they "go broke" because 
of circumstances beyond their control the 
personal loss and the individual loss is 
heartbreaking, but from where we stand we 
believe that the loss to the Nation is stun¬ 
ning and staggering because these little 
men, these little people, are the very back¬ 
bone and the sinews of America. They are 
the living manifestation of free enterprise. 
It is from these people that tomorrow will 
come the General Motors and the General 
Electric and the other giants of industry. 
These giants of industry have helped make 
America great by their industrial produc¬ 
tion, by their employment to fellow citizens, 
by their tremendous tax payments. It is 
from these little people and these little cor¬ 
porations that come the additional pillars 
which keep this country great. Ignore them, 
break them, push them aside, and you have 
broken and forgotten and betrayed and re¬ 
pudiated every principle of American free 
enterprise. Don’t you gentlemen realize 
that Henry Ford was Just a little guy not 
many years ago, and there are a great many 
counterparts of Henry Ford here in our in¬ 
dustry. As long as an American with an 
idea still thinks that he can become a mil¬ 
lionaire, that's so long as free enterprise will 
have a deep-rooted, real, and personal mean¬ 
ing to every American working man and 
woman. In my humble opinion, that is the 
only American antidote for communism, be¬ 
cause history has proved that the only time 
communism flourishes is when people are 
wage slaves and every hope for personal 
profit and personal progress has been 
dashed and is futile. 
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Thcie manufacturers wbo. are larger and 
wbo have some equipment and who are In 
the position to convert to do some defense 
work are being beat down by the discourag¬ 
ing delays, the endless red tape. Not only 
that, but the larger organlaatlons keep raid¬ 
ing our manufacturer’s staffs by offering 
higher wages and more inducements. 

Being ’’little people/* we have no lobbies 
In Washington. We have no “ins" with the 
big boys, and we are too small for even the 
S percenters to be interested In us. Gentle¬ 
men. little people can be kicked around just 
so much. We can stomach just so much. 
Our patience can last just so much. And 
then we get mad. That time has now come 
for the invention industry, and my appear¬ 
ance before this committee today la proof 
positive that the time has come to quit 
"beefing" and try to get some consideration 
for our cause. All of us In our industry 
have worked too long and too hard, and 
we’ve got too much at stake to be put out of 
business with the stitdce of a pen. We give 
no quarter, nor ask any quarter on our pa¬ 
triotism. but we just aren't going to sit still 
mmI see ourselves put out of business for the 
duration when nobody can tell us or seems 
to know how long that diu'ation is going to 
be. If we*ve got to have a lobby In Waah- 
ingtcm. well g^ one. If we*ve got to do the 
things the way the big boys do it, well do it. 
True, well be fighting with pennies and not 
with dollars, but it Is a question now, gentle¬ 
men, of survival. It la bread and butter that 
we want, not cake—just plain bread and 
butter, and 1 think you will agree that we’ve 
got a right to bread ahd batter. 

Now what do we propose? What’s the 
answer? What can you gentlemen do for 
us? Anything you do will be appreciated, 
but specifically we base our hopes upon this 
one major consideration. Allocate a per¬ 
centage of materials earmarked exclusively 
for the development and manufacture on 
pilot-plant basis for new products. Let us 
have 10. 2S, any percentaim eo that short 
of shooting war and an all-out state of 
emergency, the development and manufac¬ 
ture of new products can continue. Don't 
let our tools and dies and jigs rust. Let 
VM have just enough material to keep going 
so when the crUls Is over and peace comes 
again, the little man can still be there. 
We’re not asking for any subsidies; we’re 
not asking for any hand-outs; we’re not ask¬ 
ing for any grants; we’re not asking for any¬ 
thing for nothing. Only lor the right and 
the opportunity to make a living and to 
pay taxes so we can help in our own way. 
Let’s not make American citlsens displaced 
persons in their own country. Tomorrow 
always comes. Tomorrow always will come 
and It Is for tomorrow that we all work and 
sacrifice. Gentlemen, if you could see the 
blueprints and the ideas that I have seen 
and that I see every day of my life, you would 
understand why we of the invention Indus¬ 
try are making this plea for survival. 

Our industry knows that whUe yesterday 
has been glorious and rich, tomorrow is even 
greater. We have no ceilings and we have 
many frontiers to pioneer. We want the 
opportunity and the promise and the tools 
to make a reality of the tomorrow that every 
American lo(rics for, works for, fights for, 
and Is willing to die for. Our industry is 
a real manifestation of free enterprise and 
our Nation’s best barrier against commu- 

The invention industry asks that the Oon- 
grass of the United States give aerious con¬ 
sideration to our plight and to enact such 
legiBlation or effect such remedial meas¬ 
ures InunedlaMy so as to give the inven- 
ttott industry the opportunity to work for, 
aerve, and help build a better America. 
Thank you. 


P«j licresM for Federal Eoqiloyeei 
EXTENSION OP REMARBB 

HON. WALTER H. JUDD 

or ICZKNXBOXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, April 2$, 1951 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Ricord, I 
Include the following petition of Minne¬ 
sota Department, American Federation 
of Oovemment Employees, in support of 
H. R. 241, pay-raise bill for Federal em¬ 
ployees: 

Mat 8.1051. 

Hon. Waltib B. Judd, 

House 0 / Repretentativea, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned United States Gov¬ 
ernment employees, hereby petition your 
active support for passage of H. R. 841, the 
pay-raise bill, which is urgently needed to 
partially offset our Increased cost of living: 

Joseph J. Plngatore, Fort Snelllng, Minn.; 
John C. Gray, Fort Snelllng, Minn.; John F. 
Rsran, Minneapolis, Minn.; Edwin Murphy. 
St. Paul. Minn.; Ella T. Lorentsen, Minne¬ 
apolis. Minn.; Genevieve D. Steves, St. Paul. 
Minn.; Raphael H. PeaaUa, St. Paul. Minn.; 
Betty J. Bennett, Minneapolis, Minn.; Irene 

D. Taraba, St. Paul. Minn.; Ruth E. Oleson, 
St. Paul. Minn.; Maiy Jane Kreltlaw, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn.; Ruth C. Benlnga, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Geraldine L. Lindquist, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Adele Broghamner, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Leona J. Pelava. Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Leonard V. Bussen, St. Paul, Minn.; Eugene 
P. Daly. St. Paul. Minn. 

B. A. Carey, St. Paul, Minn.; Matthew D. 
Lanlgan, Minneapolis. Minn.; T. Vogel, Min¬ 
neapolis. Minn.; Allen Wlsslnger, St. Paul. 
Minn.; K. J. Shaughnessy, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Robert N. Faulkner, St. Paul. Minn.; 
John N. Willems, St. Paul, Minn.; Frances O. 
Walsetb, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rudolf Zim¬ 
merman. St. Paul, Minn.; Melvin M. Lesneau, 
St. Paul. Minn.: Arthur A. Kloos, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Ernest M. Swanson, Minneapolis. 
Minn.; William J. McEvoy, St. Paul, Minn.; J. 
H. Brody. St. Paul. Minn.; Gerald M. Stevens, 
St. Paul, Minn.; R. M. DesJardens, St. Paul. 
Itinn.; Martin Holland, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Emil A. Zeyereisen, St. Paul, Minn.; George 

E. O’Laughlln, Minneapolis, Minn.; Homer 
Oannaway, St. Paul Park. Minn.; William S. 
Harrison, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frances E. 
Klyabu, Minneapolis, Minn.; O. N. McNeil, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Louis D. Wegwerth, St. 
Paul Park, Minn.; W. Sherk, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; K. G. Carlson, St. Paul, Minn.; E. M. 
Granstrom. Minneapolis, Minn.; John E. 
Hlnslln, Minneapolis; Ray MeCraney, St. 
Paul, Minn.; John J. Stader, St. Pam, Minn.; 

J. L. O’Reilly. St. Paul; W. M. Anderson, 
IGnneapolls; Arthur Dunrant, Minneapolis; 

K. W. Osborne, Minneapolis. 

Earl Holmes, Minneapolis; S. A. Greenlee, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; A. E. Salta, Minne¬ 
apolis. Minn.; Mrs. A. E. Salta, Minne¬ 
apolis. Minn.; Leo F. Motylewskl, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn.; Allen B. Burt, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Ardell Motylewskl, Minneapolis. 
Minn.; MTs. A. B. Burt. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; John B. Hoffrue, St. Paul, Bllnn.; 
A. F. Decouskl, Minneapolis. Mtnn.; Mrs. 
Isabel Greenlee, Minneapolis, Minn.; Pansy 
M. Johnson. Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. 
Earl Holmes, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Roy 
Oinnow, MlnneapoUs. Minn.; William J. Car¬ 
son. Fort Snelllng; Norman B. Lundeen, Bt. 
Paul, Minn.: Ruth Stone, Minneapolis. Minn.; 
Annie Furrier. Minneapolis, Minn.; Mae B. 
Johnson, MlnneapoUs, Mtzm.; LeRoy K. Oin¬ 


now. Minneapolis, Minn.; David B. Baines, 
Anoka, Minn.; Barry F. Masten, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Arnold Brooks, Minneapolis; Warren 
O. Johnson. Fort Snelllng; Willis M. Blsenln, 
St. I'aul. Minn.; Alfred M. Larlk, Minne¬ 
apolis; Earl T. Welnand, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Sari T. Welnand, Minneapolis; Anthony J. 
Moser, Minneapolis; Bernadlne Moser, Min¬ 
neapolis, Minn.; Michael N. Blgelbach. St. 
Paul. Minn.; George R. Dennis. St. Paul, 
Minn.; Wilfred J. Bonqult, St. Paul, Minn. 


Foreign and Domeitic Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS OlAVEZ 

OF NXW MXSXCO 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Ricord an address 
by me containing some comments on our 
foreign and domestic policies, delivered 
before the annual convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
of New Mexico, at Hobbs. N. Mex., May 
3.1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricord, 
as follows; 

Addkkm bt Sbnatoe Dbnnu Cravxz BXFOaX 

THK Annual Convxntxqn of the VrrxBANS 

or Foxezon Wars, Department or New 

Mexico, Held at Hobbs, N. Mex., Mat 3, 

1951 

bomb comments on ouk foebxon and 

DOMBBTIC POLXCZBB 

Recent experiences in the Far East have 
not been too reassuring as to the definite¬ 
ness or certainty of our objectives. I will not 
comment on General MacArthur’s being re¬ 
lieved of his command, except to say that In 
a Democratic State such as ours, the em¬ 
phasis has always been on civilian control of 
the Armed Forces. Therefore, regardless of 
the merits of the case, the assertion of the 
preeminence of the clvUlan over the military 
must be definitely accepted. After all. It la 
one of the things that so distinguishes us 
from any of the military dictatorships we 
have seen rise and fall. 

And yet, these differences should be de¬ 
bated In public so that our fellow cltlBens 
may know what is transpiring, what Is caiu- 
Ing the formulation of the policies that you 
have had to fight for, which others such as 
you are fighting for in Korea, and which 
still others will fight for In wars yet to come. 

And here I pause to tell you that your 
organisation and other veterans' organlxa- 
tlons represent the backbone of America. By 
keeping before ou** fellow cltleexis the neces¬ 
sity of keeping America prepared for emer¬ 
gencies, you are educating our youth. You 
are directly representative of the American 
people, for you have demonstrated your pa¬ 
triotism by fighting overseas to protect the 
shores of our beloved land. If there Is any 
place where no Communist or fellow travel¬ 
ers will be found, It te among groupe such 
as this—a convention of Veterans of For¬ 
eign Ware of the S^te of New Mexico. 

I am deeply complimented to have this 
opportunity of addreasixig you. 

Our Korean adventure le not calculated to 
instill confidence in our Asiatic neighbors. 
XMdther as to our military prowess nor our 
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lack of Imperlallatlc dealgna. In the ulti¬ 
mate analysis Koreans are lighting Koreans 
and both the Chinese and ourselves must 
be regarded as Intruders. We need but think 
of our own War Between the States and the 
assistance furnished by France and England 
to the Confederacy to appreciate the fact that 
only a bitter hatred and a deep resentment 
can result from this unfortunate interven¬ 
tion on a foreign soil so far distant from 
our own. 

What do we seek to achieve by this foreign 
adventure? Are we permanently committed 
to fight the Chinese—all 600,000,000 of them, 
or as many of them as are Communists? 
And here let me pause a moment and analyze 
the significance of what is called commu¬ 
nism as it pertains to China. To me it is a 
misnomer. 

What is going on is a revolution of a 
poverty-stricken and starving people striving 
for a better way of life—in fact, for their 
very existence. Their hapless plight gives 
the Russian Communists the opportunity to 
exploit this human misery to their own 
selfish ends. 

The ownership of the land is promised by 
the Communist Party in China. 

If you will but realize that the vast major¬ 
ity of the Chinese are tenant farmers who are 
thoroughly squeezed and exploited by the 
absentee landlords, guerrilla bands, and war 
lords, you will understand the intense land 
hunger that permeates the vast mass of hu¬ 
manity concentrated in China, where floods 
and famines are regarded as blessings because 
they decimate the population. 

There the theory of Malthus (in his essay 
on population) is carried into practice. This 
is his contention: That famines, wars, 
plagues, and pestilence were necessary afflic¬ 
tions. for otherwise all of humanity would 
suffer starvation. This he based on the fact 
that food supplies increases only by addition, 
whereas the population increases by multi¬ 
plication. In other words, it is arithmetic 
progression versus geometric progression. 

But what of the effect on us? The Chinese 
can afford to lose three for one of ours, and 
when the war is over they will still have 
many more people than we had at the outset. 
In the meantime the real enemy in the Krem¬ 
lin has lost Koreans and Chinese but no 
Russians. What will we use as reserves 
should we be plunged in a war with the 
Soviet Union? Will we have any allies? 

We will be far safer to count on omrselves 
alone and the people south of the Bio Grande, 
our neighbors who in the last war supplied us 
with men and so many essential materials 
of war. 

The problem confronting the United States 
Is to maintain satisfactory relations with its 
Latin-Amerlcan neighbors and Canada. 
Long years of doubtful financial, commercial, 
and political dealings with us. the Colossus 
of the North, have left upon the Latin- 
American psychology an Indelible imprint of 
suspicion and even cynicism with regard to 
any act or policy of ours, even though 
altruistic. 

Beginning with the first Roosevelt to be 
President and his motto, "Walk softly and 
carry a big stick," and the imprudent ven¬ 
tures in the Dominican Republic, on down 
through the years of the development of the 
good-neighbor policy, the Latin-Amerlcan 
people have had little reason to put away 
their fear and mistrust of us. But the strong 
efforts of President Ffanklin Roosevelt to 
adhere to the policy of nonintervention and 
to promote cultural understanding between 
all the peoples of the Americas have actually 
brought about a more sympathetic rela¬ 
tionship. 

With the attack upon the United States by 
Japan, and the sub^uent extension of the 
war to Europe, popular opinion In Latin 
America, ever mindful of the struggle 


for liberation that occupied the Latin- 
Amerlcan patriots In the early days of the 
last century, was substantially behind the 
United States as the champion of individual 
liberty, freedom of thought, and the right 
to pursue one's individual destiny with a 
minimum of governmental interference. 
Many of the Latin American Republic showed 
their profound sympathy for our stand by 
formal declarations of war upon the Axis 
Powers. Thus was established an Identity 
of Interest and a given purpose which brought 
otir sister republics into a much closer bond 
than had ever been achieved before. 

At the end of the Second World War. it 
seemed indeed, that the United States and 
Latin America were well on the way to trans¬ 
lating the good-neighbor policy into an actual 
living friendship. 

Somehow, however, our Government stum¬ 
bled upon an unfortunate policy involving 
Interference in the Internal affairs of some of 
our more prominent Latin-Amerlcan neigh¬ 
bors. Again, suspicion and distrust, doubts 
and fears beset our neighbors to the south. 
The good work of the previous decade was 
largely undone and again the atmosphere 
was permeated with hostility. Our unfortu¬ 
nate experiences in Argentina have borne 
bitter fruit and this at a time when we must 
rely on our neighbors—neighbors who share 
our hemisphere and who have similar prob¬ 
lems, similar aims, and similar aspirations. 

There is no blinking at the truth. Shorn 
of all hypocrisy, sugar-coating and double- 
talk, the real enemy is the Soviet Union and 
its evil genius, the Communist Party. Our 
quarrel is not with the Russian people, cer¬ 
tainly not with the farmers or the workers 
who earn their living as you and I do by 
the sweat of their brow and their daily toil. 
Our quarrel is with those who seek to destroy 
us—those who would bore from within, who 
would undercut the ground we stand on, 
those who would foster disunity, promote 
dissension, make our people, class, race, and 
color conscious. 

Our enemies are aware of the weaknesses 
that are inherent in our body politic. They 
strive also to prey upon the fear and dis¬ 
trust. and to exploit the siispicions of our 
neighbors to the south. They dwell upon 
these factors in their constant propaganda 
campaign, just as they incite the under¬ 
privileged and substandard humans to strive 
to improve their lot by force and violence 
(as at BogotA) rather than by constitutional 
means. Their motto is: "Bullets, not bal¬ 
lots." 

There has never been any doubt in my mind 
that our State Department officials have had 
the best of Intentions, even when seeking 
to intervene in the internal affairs of Latin 
American and other countries. Nevertheless, 
however good these intentions may be our 
own history demonstrates that in our in¬ 
fancy we were quite indisposed to view such 
intervention with equanimity, nor would we 
brook it as we achieved maturity. 

Our own Monroe Doctrine which had fallen 
Into relative desuetude since our more re¬ 
cent European adventures, and more es¬ 
pecially since the Korean incident, stated 
plainly to all and sundry that the Western 
Hemisphere was closed to monarchy and to 
colonization. And we made it plain that we 
wanted no part of Europe’s many wars or the 
embroilments which follow in their wake. 

Nonintervention in the internal affairs of 
our sister republics is a sine qua non—an 
absolute condition—^to a sympathetic under¬ 
standing between the northern and south¬ 
ern parts of our hemisphere. 

Even though these good Intentions have 
been proclaimed with obvious sincerity 
through the ages, it has been observed that 
all too often the albruistio ends and the 
avowed intent to help others are often but 


a thin disguise to exploit and use the re¬ 
sources of the state wherein the economic 
penetration is accomplished. 

If we return to our own infancy, we may 
recall an episode wherein we were made the 
objects of a similar attempt by one Citizen 
Genet representing the newly created Re¬ 
public of France. Upon arrival in the United 
States in 1798, Genet decided that the pains¬ 
taking neutrality maintained by the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States as between the 
European belligerents was not in accord with 
the desires of the majority of the American 
people. Thereupon citizen Genet carried 
the issue to the people by a series of public 
speeches, meetings and assemblies. Our Gov¬ 
ernment did not relish this type of internal 
intervention and promptly requested the re¬ 
call of Genet. Upon his recall interference 
in matters of internal concern ceased 
abruptly. 

Likewise, the United States has been quick 
to resent and in every way possible to pre¬ 
vent any European intervention in Latin- 
American affairs. Time and again we have 
taken action as was feasible and was prac¬ 
ticable to maintain that territorial integrity 
and the political independence of our good 
neighbors. 

The War Between the States was hardly 
over before our Secretary of State, William 
Seward, notified the French Government that 
its troops must be withdrawn from Mexico 
where they were maintaining Maximilian’s 
empire at the point of the bayonet. In 1866 
the last of the French troops departed, 
leaving the ill-advised emperor to face a 
firing squad at Queretaro. 

When Great Britain and Venezuela had 
a dispute over a common boundary in 1895, 
President Cleveland, sensing that Britain 
intended to have recourse to force, an¬ 
nounced that this matter should be decided 
by arbitration. He intimated quite plainly 
that if Britain used force, the United States 
would meet force with force. 

The record of our protective efforts in 
Latin America reminds me somewhat of the 
man who assured the object of his affection 
that he would protect her against all comers. 
But when she asked him somewhat demurely, 
"And who will protect me from you?" he was 
at a loss for an answer. Actually, no one 
has protected the Latin-Amerlcan countries 
from such intrusions as we consider neces¬ 
sary. 

Dollar diplomacy has been so severely and 
so bitterly criticized that 1 hardly need dwell 
* on it. One of the best examples is furnished 
by our immediate neighbor to the south— 
the Republic of Mexico. For years Mexico 
has been kept constantly aware of the 
existence and power of the great financial in¬ 
terests that could make or break a govern¬ 
ment; and after decades of living within the 
shadows of fear and economic want. Mexico 
now has a government representative of the 
people. 

We have but two courses of action: (1) 
to be good neighbors in our deeds as well 
as by our words, and to impress upon our 
friends of the south our sincerity and ear¬ 
nestness of purpose: or (9) we can revert to 
the policy of intimidation and become again 
the colossus with the big stick, the police¬ 
man of the Americas. No compromise be¬ 
tween these two policies appears possible. 

Should we fall back into the latter role, 
we can be the self-appointed guardian of 
the peace. We can be a twentieth century 
suzerain surveying our feudal domain to 
the south, acting as overlord in settling 
the disputes of our vassals, by the sheer 
power and fmrce of our econcHUic and mUi- 
tary strength. Thus, we will make and un¬ 
make governments, create or destroy pros¬ 
perity, raise or lower the standard of living, 
establish and disestablish alliances among 
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«IM lAtm-AttMrteaa Bspubllei at 

iirill, aiMI aaat iba fotea of au <tf thaae Re- 
publioi an bloc, la ftaa oonnoUa of tba Ubltad 
Matkma and other wortd aasembliei. 

tbara la aaother aapaet. A dateraU- 
aatioB to broarbaat tha Latla-A»arloaa Ba« 
pabUoa latu afford fnai for the apaxloi of 
ooBomanlim that already aHet aouth of tha 
Rio Oraada. That/ coupled with the eoo- 
aotnle want, tha submarglnal atondatd of 
ttfla« which the najoctty of tha people face 
dally, provide a fertile baele for Oommu* 
alat propaganda. Oemaaunleta are quick to 
eetaa upon thaae adefortunee; and how are 
thaaa people to know that the Conununtot 
promleae of plenty, of total employment, 
of completa economic ieciwlty, will never be 
fUUUladf If we do nothing to help these 
people, they may wen try communism, for 
what have they to loae? 

The billions we are spending In Sur<^ 
and in the Var Vast will probably inure to 
the advantage of the Soviet Union, having as 
It does the tremendous advantage of geo¬ 
graphic proklmlty. So we build an Indus¬ 
trial potential and Russia will probably reap 
tha industrial harvest and use our own ma¬ 
chines in the endeavor to destroy us. Would 
It not be far preferable and Infinitely more 
productive to invest in our good neighbors 
by raising their standard of living and thus 
to forestall the Conmumist promises by ac¬ 
tual achievement? Why not make these hu¬ 
man beings thankful that they are living 
under the principles of democracy and that 
they yearn not for a foreign Ideology and a 
Ck>mmunist Party line—a totalitarian state. 

By developing the resouroes of Latin Amer¬ 
ica. we are also Improving our own economlo 
conditions. Since the Latin-Amerlcan coun¬ 
tries are potentially our best customers, it is 
to our advantage to assist them to achieve 
a higher standard of living. The higher the 
standard the greater the demand for our 
goods and, therefore, the more profitable the 
trade. By supplying us with raw materials, 
which we need, these countries can establish 
credits which will pay for the manufactxured 
goods exported to Latin America and re¬ 
quired for the achievement of a higher 
standard of living. 

With the Latin-Amerlcan peoples on an 
economic par with Canada, then our neigh¬ 
bors south of the border would constitute 
an impressive market which would act as a 
stabilizing factor on our own economy and 
aid In preventing the recurrent depressions 
or economic crises which have been the bane 
of our people. Furthermore, with this eco¬ 
nomic development to strengthen them, they 
would constitute a far more powerful factor 
in world affairs. 

Certainly we should promote a standard of 
living In Latin America comparable to that 
now existing in Canada. 

By investing our money in the resources of 
Latin America, we WIU be creating an indus¬ 
trial reservoir of productive enterprise and of 
essential raw materials, which will be essen¬ 
tial when the war with Russia comes. We 
wm be taking advantage of our geographic 
proximity, and at the same time, by raising 
the standard of living prevent the spread of 
Oonununlst influence. 

On the other hand, years of work wiU be 
and again the united States will be 
hated and feared throughout the Americas If 
the policy of Imperialism prevails in place of 
genuine cooparatton by our equals In the so- 
detf of nations, we wlU only have a super- 
fliflal, albeit obeequious subservience of our 

pa^ of hlstcu^ furnieh us with a 
natallel, an ihustratlon worthy of note. Our- 
lilg the Hapolaonio era, of the grand army 
or VTimM (Kinsuting of 600 . 000 . only fi O .000 
French marched out of Russia. Whore were 
the reek? Dead or deserted. As soon as tt 


wee apparent that vietory would not attend 
the ftench armlee, the Alliee departed like 
the enow under the torrid raye of the noon* 
day aun. 

Have we any reaeon to believe that our 
Latln-American alUee, united to ua by fear, 
would react othwrwlse? Imperlallam doea 
not beget loyalty. 

But If we a^ere to our good-neighbor 
policy, we may make saerlfleea and we may 
be called on for financial aid and we may 
not even be able to persuade our southern 
neighbors to accept our concepts of de- 
moertcy, but cyet the years, we may build a 
atrong and lasting friendship which may 
serve us well In our hour of need. Remem¬ 
ber. a friend In need Is a friend, Indeed. 

Furthermore, our Government will Inevi¬ 
tably be subjected to pressure by financial 
and commercial interests adversely affected 
by the ever-growing and expanding economlo 
nationalism of Latin Amertoa. The tempta¬ 
tion will be strong to intervene Just a little, 
or just this once, but intervention marks the 
end of the neighborly feeling. 

Following a century and a quarter of con¬ 
fusion in Its Latln-American policy, it la 
high time for the United States to decide 
upon a definite and continuing policy to¬ 
ward its sister republics of the hemisphere. 

We must accept the fact that these are 
nations In a world community, entitled to 
equal treatment before the law. Pursuant 
to the convention In Montevideo In 1983, we 
must follow the doctrine that no nation has 
the right to Intervene in the Internal or 
external affairs of another. 

Unless om good faiOi la shown in pursuing 
this policy, we cannot hope to count on the 
assistance of the Lstin-Amerlcan republics 
in our hour of danger, an hour which may 
be far closer and far more dangerous than 
my fellow countrymen care to believe. 


Sted Millf Tm to Cuudo for Ore bot 
Not to tke Mneh-Toatod Labrador- 
Qnebec Project 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JAMES L VAN ZANDT 

or nD7ifsn<vAina 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPRBSBNTATIVSS 

Monday, May li, 1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
followixig article taken from the New 
York Times, January 21, 1951, reveals 
that our steel mills are turning to Canada 
for ore but it is not to the much-touted 
Labrador-Quebec project. 

Every Member of Congress diould read 
the following article because it explodes 
the arguments of the advocates of the 
St. Lawrence seaway that the Labrador- 
Quebec project as a source of ore is 
indispensable: 

Stekl Mills Tuhm to Canada fox Oxb—Bxtk- 

LXBEIC, YOUNOSTOWN SNXXT, XNTXKLAKS 
COKP. To BXPLOXX BTXXP ROCX PXOTI X T IZX 
(By Thmnas E. MuUxncy) 

In their quest few newxouress of iron ore to 
replace the faet-dwlndllxig prime deposite of 
the Mssetoi Range tn Mlxmeeota, heretofore 
the euppUeri of about 85 penient of the ore 
consumed In this county, several leading 
American iron and steel eompanies are now 
manifesting great Interest In the propertlse 
of ateep Rook Iroa Mines, Ltd., In south¬ 
western Onterto, Canada. 


Last week Piekands, M«iher A Co., a Cleve¬ 
land management conoem, announced that 
It was neg^latlng with Steep Bock for an 
agreement to expAmre and for a leasing op¬ 
tion on 1,000 acres of Its vast properties In 
behalf of Bethlehem Steel Oorp., Youngs¬ 
town Sheet A Tube Co., Interlrke l^n Oo^., 
and the Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

More than a year ago Inland Steel Go., of 
Chicago executed a similar agreement with 
Steep Rock covering another large tract on 
which It has already conducted some test 
drllUng. 

Inland Steel said It is too early yet to teU 
whether the properties will prove high in ore 
content. Since there Is still some water 
above the Indicated ore body in the Inland 
area, the company does its testing in winter 
when the water is frozen and expects to con¬ 
duct its drilling operations over three 
winters. 

However. Cyrus Eaton, Cleveland indus¬ 
trialist and chairman of the Steep Rock 
hoard, stated recently that the “Steep Rook 
reserves of high quality Iron ore now are 
known to exceed those of any other range, 
old or new, on the continent." 

Some ore has already come from the prop¬ 
erties. but the volume is said to be only a 
fraction compared with the area’s potentiali¬ 
ties. The company, formed in 1939. un¬ 
covered its ore by draining off the 150-foot- 
deep Steep Rook Lake, about 140 miles from 
Port Arthur on Lake Superior. During the 
last shipping season. Its sixth, the company 
mined about 1.216,000 tons of ore. said to be 
of very high quality. 

Enthusiastic engineers have estimated that 
at least 1,000,000,000 tons of excellent quality 
hematite ore will eventually be proved on the 
Steep Rock properties, now divided into three 
large ore bodies. They believe annual pro¬ 
duction could soon be stepped up to 10,000.- 
000 tons. 

If this Canadian mine is as rich as its op¬ 
erators believe, it could become an important 
supplier of various Midwest steel mills, since 
It would require only a 140-mile railroad 
haul to available Great Lakes shipping 
faculties. 


RepubliciB Reipossibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or NXW TOBX 

IN THE SENATE OF THE U N I TE D STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President. I ask unani¬ 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recoro the text of an 
address on Republican responsibility, 
delivered by me last Thursday evening 
In New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Amauaa Bntxtlb) “BaruaucAN BxapoNaz- 
aairr." av Unitid States Senatos Xavnie 
M. Ivn AT THE TRIXD ANNUAL DnVNBX Of 
THE New Yobk Republican State Cosc- 
amrax. Mat lo, 1981, WALDoar-Astoau 
Hotel, New Yobx Citt 
* lf tbs BapubUoan Party wUl put duty 
to our oountiy above party polltlca, Z am 
sure the Republican .Party will have the sup¬ 
port of the people in the next election." 

This Is not my statement. It refers to 
the electioc of 1952. it comes from a woman 
who was born, brought up, and educated 
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jUx tbe South, Mad who has an unusually 
pronounced Democrat Party background; 
her great>grandfather served In the Congress 
at the United States. Her statement is 
typical of many pronouncements I have 
been receiving In recent months from disillu¬ 
sioned Democrats and angry Independents. 

Sometimes, In a supreme desire to capi¬ 
talize on the weaknesses, the Incompetence, 
and the general rottenness, which pervade 
the Truman administration, we fall to recog¬ 
nise that there Is a vast group of independ¬ 
ent voters among the Amerclan electorate, 
who are looking anxiously to the Republican 
Party for something more than criticism and 
condemnation of the New Deal. The tempta¬ 
tion to follow the line of least resistance la 
always strong. 

Five percenters and deep freezers and 
Harry Vaughan; mink coats and the RFC 
scandals; red herrings and Alger Hiss and 
Dean Acheson; the President’s Inexcusably 
abominable treatment of General Mac- 
Arthur—these are symbolic of an adminis¬ 
tration which has lost the confidence of the 
American people. They are evidences of 
Pendergastlsm saturating Washington. They 
provide an Illusion of allxirlng political Issues. 

But millions of American citizens do not 
have to be convinced that these deplorable 
symbols of an administration, which has 
been derelict In Its duty and has betrayed 
the trust Imposed In It by the electorate, are 
a tragic reality. For many months the news¬ 
papers and the radio and television have 
portrayed vividly the sad estate to which the 
character of our National Government has 
sunk. 

Millions of Americans have lost confidence 
in their Government. Among many of them 
there has been such a growing cynicism 
toward government Itself that they no longer 
have faith In any of us who hold public 
office. 

Merely to emphasize nowadays the failures 
and shortcomings of the party In power in 
Washington can only Increase the cynicism 
and spread the growing lack of confidence In 
government. It can only aggravate a serious 
condition and trend which, unless soon re¬ 
versed. may lead to the eventual disintegra¬ 
tion of our American form of constitutional, 
representative government and to the de¬ 
cadence of oiu* American society. 

If I understand the American people, they 
are no longer In a state of mind to be lured 
by glittering promises and phony panaceas 
and the glib talk of demagogues. What they 
demand now Is a political party and political 
leadership that are honest and forthright 
and possess common sense and realism. 

The American people are fed up with the 
subsidies and with the extravagance and In¬ 
efficiency which are part and parcel of the 
present National Government. As taxpayers 
they are revolting at the waste of money and 
manpower in our Federal establishment. As 
taxpayers and patriots they are willing to 
contribute whatever may be necessary to the 
adequate defense of our country and for the 
effective operation of governmental functions 
which the intricacies of modern-day society 
have forced upon us. 

But as taxpayers the American people are 
demanding a dollar’s return for every dollar 
spent. They are demanding that nondefense 
expenditures be out to the bone and that 
every governmental service that Is not truly 
essential to the welfare of the country be 
eliminated. They are demanding that there 
be frugality In defense expenditures. Includ¬ 
ing expenditures for the armed services. Just 
as far as tbe Justifiable requirements of our 
preparedness program will permit. 

In short, the American people demand, as 
well as deserve, a government which Is hon¬ 
est and efficient. And they demand a major 
political party which will put these virtues 
Into practice without turning to reaction in 
doing so. This is where the Republican 
Party has its greatest opportunity and faces 
Its greatest challenge since 1860. 


We Republicans, solely .on tbe basis of the 
Truman record, can and should win in 1952. 
But we can afford to win In 1052 and the 
country can afford to have us win in 1052 
only If subsequently our administration is to 
show a radical Improvement over that which 
is now In power. Without such Improvement 
victory for us would mean the end of the 
Republican Party and perhaps the destruc¬ 
tion of the two-party system in the United 
States. 

What we need in Washington is an admin¬ 
istration possessing the vital qualities Z have 
enumerated. What we need In Washington 
is an administration which will place the 
welfare of our country above politics and par¬ 
tisanship. What we need in Washington Is 
an administration with vision and courage 
and Integrity, such as are displayed In the 
great administration of Gov. 'Thomas E. 
Dewey In our own State of New York. 

We Republicans know that our great party 
has met these tests of character and capacity 
in the past. We know that we can meet these 
tests again. We know that, meeting these 
tests, not only shall we be victorious in 1052 
but our victory will be complete and the per¬ 
formance of our Republican administration 
will restore the faith of the American people 
in their Government. 

It remains for us Republicans and Repub¬ 
licans everywhere who are active In politics 
to do the Job that can and must be done for 
the sake of our party, and most of all. for 
the sake of our country. 


TriboU to the Late Senator Vandenberg 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 

or MAINE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE X7NITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg was a 
great man. He showed his greatness in 
many ways. It is said that one trait of 
greatness is the ability to change one's 
opinions and views and to admit such 
changes. If that is a trait of greatness, 
then surely it was a mark of statesman¬ 
ship on the part of Arthur Vandenberg, 
for he shed his deep isolationism to be¬ 
come the foremost architect of our bi¬ 
partisan foreign policy. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in¬ 
serted in the Record an article I re¬ 
cently wrote about Senator Vandenberg, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

(From the WatorvlUe (Maine) Morning 
Sentinel. April 25, 1061] 

^ Washxnoton and You 
(By United States Senator MAZOAaxT Chase 
Smith) 

Washxnoton, D. C.—I shall always re¬ 
member Senator Arthur Vandenberg. He was 
an outstanding statesman, a colleague, and a 
Republican whose views on foreign policy. I 
shared. But, more, I Shan remember him 
because be was a good friend In whom Z could 
place full confidence in Judgment and in 
telling me the truth. 

I vividly recall tbe day Z was sworn into 
the Senate. Senator Vandenberg as the re¬ 
tiring President pro tempore of the Senate 
swore me In. His very first act after he re¬ 
linquished the pMt to Senator McEIixxax, 
the Democrats having taken over control of 
the Eighty-first Congress, was to walk di¬ 


rectly to my seat In the Senate Chamber and 
offer hls personal coogratulatlons to me and 
weUxm^e me Into the “club.” 

Another occasion stands out In my mind. 
The Senate was voting, on the military assist¬ 
ance program to Europe, a measure designed 
to send materials, equipment, and technical 
assistance to the member nations of the 
North Atlantic Pact. The legislation was to 
Implement the North Atlantic Treaty and to 
start building real forces-ln-belng to back up 
the mutual defense provisions of the pact. 

Z had some reservations about the bill be¬ 
cause the Members of the senate who were 
not on the Foreign Relations Committee or 
the Armed Services Committee bad not been 
fully informed on the world conditions that 
prompted the legislation. I went to Senator 
Vandenberg and told him of my reaction. In 
response he gave me a full briefing on tbe 
facts that had not been revealed outside the 
two commltteeu. His briefing left no 
question In my mind as to the necessity for 
the legislation. I remarked that It was a 
shame that the Senate legislated so much In 
secrecy. He agreed. 

Those of us who sat beside and talked with 
Senator Vandenberg during hls last few 
months In Washington knew of the pain that 
he was enduring. We knew not because of 
what he said, because he never complained, 
but rather because of what we could read In 
hls face and the way In which he walked to 
hls seat. He could not conceal the strain. 

He was silently carrying not only his own 
physical pain but the sadness of seeing hls 
wife pass away last June. But hls grief over 
hls wife and hls pain did not deter him. He 
saw the North Atlantic Treaty ratified and 
the military assistance program passed before 
he gave In to the doctors. He carried a 
tumor In hls left lung for over a year before 
submitting to surgery. He Just didn’t have 
time to take care of himself. He couldn’t 
take out time from bis coxuecrated service to 
his country, to hls people, and to the peace 
of the world. 

We have often heard national leaders 
called war casualties In as full a sense of the 
word as soldiers who died on the battlefield. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg was a casualty 
of peace—not war—as he literally gave hls 
life to hls country on the floor of the United 
States Senate. To those who condemned him 
fuzzy-minded Internationalist, I suggest that 
they now pause and ask themselves If they 
have done as much for their country and for 
peace as Arthur Vandenberg and If they are 
willing to give their lives as he did. 


TeloTifioii: How Ctn the Public Interest 
Best Be Served? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILUAM BENTON 

ZN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 8TATBB 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Television: How Can tho 
Public Interest Best Be Served? deUv- 
ered by me at the opening session of the 
Twenty-first Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, May 3,1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ricoin, 
as follows: 

Thuevision: How OMt the Ptmuo TiiiiizEf 
Best Bb GbnvED? 

(Following la tbe text of the address de¬ 
livered by Senator Bent, n at the opening 
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■KHo n M tb» TNn»ty»flrrt fintMute for Wu* 
eatton br R«4io-Tftle?lalo&. BCay 8, lOSl. Al- 
tkungh ttM matltoto mat &t Oolumlnia, Ohio, 
flinttor Bnraoir •poke by elosM-eiroult wire 
fiwtti New Yont, miere he atopped bn route 
fMMtt'Waafatiifton to New London. Conn., on 
hi* twiy to ro p reee n tthe Senate at the annual 
akMatlon day at that U. B. Goaat Guard 

Mr. Ohalnaan and my friends In educa¬ 
tional broadcaattng. 1 want to congratulate 
Meitli lytar on the steady growth of thto In¬ 
stitute, whlOh Is almost as tod as radio, and 
y«t as young as teievlakm. rm grateful to 
Betth for letting me talk to you out of a 
idudspealcer-~tliough poaslbiy you won't be— 
instead of face to face. I would be In Co- 
lumbus tonight were It not that tomorrow 
Is the annual Day of T^tatlon when I must 
represent the Dhlted States Senate at the 
Coast Guard Academy in New London, Conn. 

I Interrupted my journey from Washing¬ 
ton to New London to tell you that today 
you can be one of the most Important groups 
In the United States. Sscept for those who 
are responsible for the formulation of our 
foreign policy, 1 don’t know any group which 
could ha^e a greater Impact on our country's 
future. Tou are tonight poised on the 
threshold of a great new mansion for the 
human mind. 1 want to encourage you to 
cross It boldly. 

I don’t need to tell this Institute about 
the power of television, or about Its poten¬ 
tialities for education. That would be car¬ 
rying coals to Columbus—or perhaps I 
should say, carrying coaxial cables. I wish 
Congress understood it as well as you do. 

The figures are startling—Indeed, terri¬ 
fying: TV receivers up from 7,000 on VJ-day 
to over 11,000.000 today; that total likely to 
be doubled In the next 5 years. ’The niun< 
ber of stations potentially multiplying ten¬ 
fold by lOM. One hundred million man¬ 
hours a day—and woman-hours and boy- 
and-glrl-hours—already devoted to the TV 
screen. Beading slumping In TV homes. A 
survey In Stamford, not far from where I 
live, showing that children spend as much 
time watching television as they spend In 
schod. 

For most of us, a single revealing experi¬ 
ence often gives us greater Insight than a 
deluge of figures and syUogisms. I had such 
an experience with radio In the spring of 
1989 in Chicago. I bad thought I knew 
something about radio. I had used radio 
In behalf of Palmolive and other advertising 
clients. Then one warm evening, as I walked 
home from work, I heard the full Amos ’n 
Andy program through open windows, as 
I paced block after block through the near 
north side. It was before the Booper rat¬ 
ings, so I made my own rating: 18 homes 
out of 17 tuned to Amos *n Andy. That 
was a revelation. I spent the next 8 years 
doing something about It. for my own profit 
and the profit of my clients. 

My television revelation didn’t come until 
March of this year—until Senator Kxrauvxa's 
committee hearings were televised. 

As ehfttifWAw of on educational-fllm com¬ 
pany, Encyclopedia Britannlca Films, I had. 
of course, been keeping a watchful eye on 
television’s rise. But the full realisation of 
'what television might do as a servant of 
society came only with KirAtTVEB. For me— 
and, indeed, for most Americans—the tele- 
Tisloa age can henceforward be divided Into 
two eras—BB and AK—before and after 

Not Jong after those hearings closed, I 
was dining in Watf&ington with Paul BOff- 
man and Robert Butchlns, of the Ford 
Foundation. We agreed that the greatest 
of the ICsfawsB committee was not 
that they exposed crime but that they la- 
vwded teievlalott; Out of that discussion 
cams nay decision to-call for an immediate 
genate study of the role the Federal Oov- 


emment ought to play In developing what 
Professor Slepmann calls this explosive new 
lnstrumettt-4hls Instnunent which can 
transform and uplift human relatlona. 

’rectmlcalty, the problem is a single prob¬ 
lem. It is the theme of this year's Institute: 
HOW Can the Publle Interest Best Be Served? 

I shall discuss It in two major purts. Let 
me first discum eduoatlon*e own TV stations. 

In March the Federal Communlcattons 
Commlsclon made tentative channel alloca¬ 
tions for 909 educational stations. These 
allocations represented about 17 percent of 
the hitherto unasslgned VHF channels, and 
somewhat leas than 10 percent of the more 
speculative CHF ^laanels. It took both en¬ 
lightenment and oourage on the part of the 
FOC to make these educational assignments. 
The pras sur e s on that agency are tmmenae. 
But 1 want particularly to congratulate those 
of you in Columbus tonight, who, with no 
prospeot of reward other than the satisfac¬ 
tion of doliq; an Important Job. banded to- 
gethw to make edueatktn's case before the 
FCC—thorn who took pert In ’’operation 
education.” 

Many edueatoss feel they didn’t get aU the 
channels they will need, and I’m not at all 
sure they eskad for enough. In my Btate, 
for example, there is only one edncatlonal 
raaervatlon—that one In the ultra-high-fre- 
quency range—assigned to Btorrs, the seat of 
the University of Connecticut. I'm told that 
five of the eight counties in Conneetleut will 
be unable to get the signal from that station, 
if the station matsrialiaes, and that not all 
parts of the other three oountlee will get it. 
Similarly our neighbor, Maaeacbusetts— 
Massachusette which is nearly as famous as 
Connecticut for its educational achieve¬ 
ments—has only one educational reservation. 
We won't be able to elevate the level ef 
Massachusetts, and they can't try to elevate 
us. New Jersey, the home of Princeton and 
Rutgers, has no sducattonal reservations. 
Thera Isn’t going to be much ivy on those 
new transmitters. „ 

Education Is slow to adopt innovatlohs. 
There’s no profit-prod toward moving fast. 
Professor Tborndlke once showed that 20 to 
30 years elapse between the Introduction of a 
new Idea in education and its widespread 
adoption. Indeed, It has taken us a hundred 
years to reach our preeent percentage of 
secondary school ezuoUment. This time we 
aren’t going to have a hundred years, or even 
30 years. We must start now—this year— 
this month. 

Two taunts are hurled today at the hope¬ 
ful television educators. One Is, "Look what 
happened to education’s AM radio frequen¬ 
cies. Moat of them were abandoned.” The 
other Is, "Where Is the money coming from?*’ 

1 do not accept the analogy between radio 
and TV. Television isn’t Just a cousin of 
radio. It Is sul generis—a new species. And 
It Is uniquely adapted to education. It adds 
sight and motion to sound, but It does more 
than that. As 3dtm Crosby points out, tele¬ 
vision has five times the Impact of radio—X 
believe be used the word "wallop”—but It 
also requires five times the attention. Atten¬ 
tion la Indispensable to education. Television "I 
esn demand it, and grip it as radio never 
could. 

And where Is the money coming from? ' 
Here I must declare my faith In the Amerl- 
can people. They bMleve In education. 
They have fought for tt. They spend per- 
haps 88.000,000,000 a year for It today. Once 
they have been shown the power of ednca- ", 
tlonal television, I cannot believe they will : 
deny it to tbemeelves or to their cbtldrea. 

We can all of us be heartened by the fact ) 
that In the past sevsral months three foonda- 
tkSBs have mads grants for educational radio 
and teievlNon tohabii om a mllHon doUam.' ' 
This, of course. Is *lMed-moiiey.” 

. Beyerpl State Jeglslattiree already have be¬ 
fore them appropriation requests In support 


of educational TV stations. There will be 
more, as you here make your volcee heard. 
And should not Congress now consider the 
idea of providing matching grants-ln-aid for 
educational stations, since the national In¬ 
terest la BO deeply Inv^ved? 

I have myself been deeply Interested In 
the Idea of subeorlptUm radio and subacrlp- 
tlon televtalon. Thie Mea hse tremendous 
promise, acroes the wtide range of broad¬ 
casting. It could provide, wtthln the 
American concept of taroadeaattng. an al¬ 
ternative to and a competitor with the asrs- 
tem of eaelusive reltance on sdvcrtiBing reve¬ 
nue. Whether the aubeeriptlon technique 
could he developed ee one meeae Of financing 
educational stations 1 do not know, it is a 
poeelbUlty eminently worth exploring. One 
of my former aeeociatee at the University of 
Chicago has advanced the novel Idea that 
ooUegea and universities might finance their 
TV stattons by televlaing thetar football games 
on a aubacrlptlon basis. That is a remark¬ 
able suggestion to emerge from the Uni- 
verelty of Chicago, where the football ata- 
dlum has been converted Into an atom lab¬ 
oratory. Imagine football profits being used 
to finance education rather th^n baseball, 
swimming, or track. 

Let me turn now from education's own 
efforts in television to the second major 
issue: the educational and public service 
programing done by commercial stations. 
We don't have to dwell on the depressing his¬ 
tory of radio. Let us look not at radio’s past 
but at television’s present. One of the most 
telling exhibits the educators presented to 
tbe FCC In January, In making tbelr case for 
educational stations, was the mnnitftftwg 
study on New Tork’s seven TV stations, cov¬ 
ering 1 week earlier that month, made by 
Professors Horton and Smythe. They found 
that only 4 percent of the week’s programs 
were what they called informational: of 
these only one was identified as a genuinely 
Instructional program. As for the evening 
hours between 7 and 11, they found—and I 
like this language—that a "clear majority of 
the time was devoted to entertainment pro- 
groms with relatively low or perhaps negative 
survival value for tbe individual viewer or 
for society.” Fifty-five percent of this 
evening time was devoted to wild West 
drama, crime, drama, aports, qulxzes, stunts, 
and contests. 

Professor Selpmaim has written—fore¬ 
bodingly—”We may now be witnessing a 
peak In televtohm’s eerviee to a variety of 
tastes.” I suggest that he get together and 
compare notes wtih FrofeeBora fimythe and 
BOrton. I have great admiration for the 
creative talent of oommercial broadoasters. 
But 1 fear that this talent may be chan¬ 
nelled, In television as In radio. Into a lim¬ 
ited number of st e r e o t yp e d but salable pro¬ 
gram formats. And I ask. are there any 
atepe which the people of the United States, 
acting through the Congress, might now 
take to divert at least a fraction of that 
talent Into the development of genuinely 
educational programs carried by the com¬ 
mercial systm? Should the Congress now 
lay out clearer guide Hues for the Federal 
Cooununloatlona Oammiaaioaf Can we af¬ 
ford to waste aa mnoh time and talent on 
trivia In televlskm as we have in radio? Can 
we lay down new guide lines without Umtt- 
Ing •saentiai freedom? I pose tluM ques¬ 
tions as worthy of tbe hlgtaeet ooneUleimtloa 
by Congress In terms of the challenge of the 
' televialon age. 

I have framed nwBHP>t«gM9l«*k»nao that 
It InvltM study by the Senate of sueh epe-^. 
ctflo Issues as the following among othenis^ 
; 1. Should the Oomimmloatione Act oC^ 

.1984, which was drawn for radio and uot^ 
’> for telBvlBion, now be amended to tpM ufit] 
. tbe meaning of the phraas, interast.’* 

oonvenlenoe. and neflessity,” particularly 
with respect to education? 
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2. Under sucU a clarlfloation should the 
act require licensees to devote a portion of 
their best hours to education? 

[ 3. Should the act require, rather than 
merely authorize, the FOO not to renew the 
licenses of those who fall to live up to the 
promises In their applications? 

) 4. Should Congress create an education di¬ 

vision within the FCC. or perhaps a national 
commission advisory to the FOC, to strength¬ 
en the hands of that agency and help it gage 
the educational promises and performance 
of licensees? 

The FOC already has broad powers. But. 
In view of the pressures it must cope with 
daUy, It cannot be expected to exercise those 
powers vigorously In behalf of education 
without renewed support and guidance by 
the Congress, whose Instrumentality it Is. 
The Issues are too big, too Important, to be 
left wholly In the hands of a single agency, 
no matter how competent It may be. 

My message to this Institute tonight Is 
this: You here have taken the first step— 
the first of many steps—toward the realiza¬ 
tion of television’s great educational mis¬ 
sion. The leadership In the next step—and 
the next step after that—must continue to 
come from you. There Is no one else who 
can give It. Only you—as you are Inspired 
by what you are already doing—only you 
can lead. That means you must learn to be 
publicists, and promoters, and politicians, 
as well as educators. It means you must 
go to work on your trustees, and your school 
boards, on your State legislatures and your 
Congress. I and many others can and will 
help. I wish you would write me your views; 
or better yet. write to your own Senators, or 
to the Senate Committee on Interstate Com¬ 
merce. But It Is you who must lead. 


Israel’s Straggle: A World Example 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NSW MEXICO 

' IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
; unanimous consent to have printed in 
I the Appendix of the Record an address 
!on the subject Israel’s Struggle: A World 
•Example, delivered by me at a luncheon 
meeting of Hadassah, New Mexico 
Chapter, at Albuquerque. N. Mex., on 
May 6. 1951. 

||F There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record. 
as follows: 

Israel's BTRtrooLx: A World Example 
(B y Senator Dennis Ckavez) 

, Before exprewlng myself on the subject for 
today’s discussion, I should like to make a 
loomment as your Senator about the work of 
Hadassah In relation to my work In Wash¬ 
ington. 

|i' I am particularly and keenly aware of the 
^work of yoiu membership acting on Its re¬ 
sponsibilities as American citizens. It so 
happens that one of my major assignments 
;in Washington concerns all matters relating 
ito social-security and public-health appro- 
Ipriations. I have found Hadassah in the 
forefront supporting the extension of social- 
'security benefits and in working for a public- 
health program. Your membership certainly 
.did a great deal to obtain the passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act. and I, tor one, am 


most grateful that your membership has al- 
. ways been alert and informed on all clvll- 
"i rights lei^ation. Had other groups shown 
" the same InteUlgent mUltancy as did Hadas- 
aah, back in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
we would have had more liberal legislation 
and poll taxing and lynching would be viola¬ 
tions of Federal statutes today. 

It Is Important that Hadassah, no matter 
how demanding and absorbing the Israel 
problem is. never diminishes its ardent work 
in behalf of a better America. You are 
unique in the fact that you pursue this dual 
program of activity, and there is no group to 
take your place in either arena. 

Volumes of statistics have been compiled 
to tell the astonishing progress of Israel In 
the past few years. Every fact and figure has 
been marshaled to show how much is being 
done, but I feel that all of these facts and 
figures fall to tell the real story. The engi¬ 
neering. the finance, the trade and housing, 
and agriculture don't explain what has hap¬ 
pened nor why. The key to Israel's success— 
and It Is a success—^Is the human element. 

For 80 generations the children of Israel 
wandered in exile. For 80 generations the 
yearning and the hope refused to be extin¬ 
guished. And for 80 generations these wan¬ 
derers kept alive their quest for their home¬ 
land. The great urge to retiirn and reclaim 
their country was not religious alone—^It was 
a national urge, and it maintained Itself In 
an organized, determined fashion. The or¬ 
thodoxy of the Hebrew community was not 
only a way of worshiping Qod; It was also a 
discipline to retain political solidarity and 
preserve the Identity of the Hebrew In exile. 
Always there were certain Institutions and 
practices which were retained and resur¬ 
rected wherever these people happened to 
wander. 

In the long historic quest you ladles of 
Hadassah represent the final effort In a great 
chain of events which helped bring about the 
Israeli Republic of today. I feel that your 
work, particularly In the educational and 
welfare field. In the teaching of children and 
the support of hospitals, has been right in 
line with the effort which began 80 genera¬ 
tions ago. The fact that you have acted as 
interpreter and bridge between the Zionist 
pioneers and the people of America has been 
your unique and special contribution. I feel 
that you richly deserve the rewards of being 
a contemporary of Israel, and I too am proud 
to have been able to help, in a small measure, 
to assist In that birth. 

I say this to you as fellow Americans— 
members of a common team who battled 
for a free Israel for similar reasons. I do 
not believe in hyphenated Americans. On 
the other hand I do not believe In Americans 
without heritage. Every American has been 
able to claim a heritage, and point to the 
land of his ancestors. This has been the 
secret of the melting pot. 

But the Jewlsh-Amerlcan, rich though his 
heritage may be, was never able to point to 
one homeland, as could the Irish, Italian. 
Spanish, Chinese, and Slav. The Jew faced 
an international problem, he was identified 
with trouble, and his children were raised 
with a feeling of Insecurity, that of being 
in some way Identified with a pariah. And 
then, exactly 3 years ago next week, on the 
14th of May 1948 came the declaration of a 
free Israel, and the Jews In this country and 
every other part of Uie world were no longer 
related to a problem, they were related to a 
land. 

I feel that the establishment of a free 
Israel Republic was essential for several 
reasons: 

First, It was absolutely necessary to solve 
the problem of wcNld antisemitism. As long 
as there ii^ere Jews who were persecuted 
and degraded under law as Jews, it was 


essential that they have their owngeoi^phlo 
homeland. 

Second, It was essential for those of the 
Jewish faith, but who were personally and 
politically Identified with the lands where 
they lived, such as the Jews of France, 
Brazil, and America, to be able to Indicate 
that they are Americans, or Frenchmen, or 
Brazilians, not In exile but as a matter of 
clear choice. The relation of such Jews to 
Israel was something to be regarded with 
sentiment and mutual respect but not as a 
pcdltical or territorial relationship; 

Third, there were the displaced persons, 
whose physical existence and mental health 
could only be succored by the Immediate 
securing of a home—^not a refuge, not a 
haven—but a permanent home where they 
could live in dignity. 

Fourth, the world needed an example, a 
powerful and revealing demonstration In 
human relations. This Israel Is giving us 
today. 

Much has been said about what Israel 
means to the Jews. I shall dlsciiss what 
Israel means to the world. 

Israel Is an example which we Americans 
must observe closely. There are lessons to 
be learned. 

It Is my prediction that the genius and 
energy of Israel will set the pattern for the 
development of backward and Impoverished 
areas the world over. Israel is our pilot 
plant. 

Since the establishment of the sovereign 
state of Israel, a scant 150 weeks ago, some 
three-quarters of a million people have been 
returned to the homeland, doubling the 
population. In Israel the land under culti¬ 
vation has Increased by 60 percent. Indus¬ 
try has Increased by 40 percent. In 8 years 
over 18,000 new housing units and 20 agri¬ 
cultural settlements have been set up. 
Israel Inaugurated an airline engaged In 
internal and International operations. Mer¬ 
chant ships flying the White Star of David 
are seen In all parts of the world. Israelis 
will soon be traveling around their country 
on domestically made motorcycles. The men 
will be shaving with home-produced razor 
blades. New methods of refrigeration, radio 
manufacturing, and even an Iron lung will 
shortly carry the words "Made in Israel.” 

And to make the difllcult task touch on 
the Impossible, all this has taken place while 
Israel has been in a state of semislege, sur¬ 
rounded as she is by hostile neighbors. 

In this unprecedented development we 
have the perfect pattern for our own point 4 
program. If Israel can go through a 30- 
years’ development In 3, why can’t a similar 
program be undertaken In other lands? I 
understand that a great deal of Interest Is 
being shown by Puerto Rico In Israel’s devel¬ 
opment, since the problems of the two coun¬ 
tries are not dissimilar. 

Incidentally, the wife of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Senora Marin, Is an honorary 
member of the Hadassah In San Juan. 

We have heard Israel’s development be¬ 
littled because it depends on capital and 
equipment from other countries. If we tty 
to concentrate the development of centuries 
Into 3 years, then It is necessary that enough 
capital to finance the development be im¬ 
ported to make up for the fact that no new 
nation In all of history ever had savings to 
draw on. 

‘ The United States of America was a debtor 
country until 1914. It financed Its develop¬ 
ment ^ borrowing. This is a simple prin¬ 
ciple of common sense, which applies to all 
walks of life. The Israelis are ready to lift 
themselves by their own bootstraps. The 
only thing that they ask us to do Is to lend 
them the bootstrape. 

For this reason, I wish every success to 
the half-blllion-dollar-bond drive which 
the Israel Government launched in the 
United States on May 1, These bonds are 
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an important investment from an inter¬ 
national point of view, for on them will 
depend the strength of democracy’s beach¬ 
head in the Middle East. It is obvious that 
a free, strong and prosperous Israel is the 
greatest bulwark we can have against com¬ 
munism in that most strategic area of the 
world. 

In the great battle of today, the lines are 
drawn between the ’’haves” and ’’have-nots.” 
Ui^less the free world finds a dynamic way of 
lifting the world from feudalism, the Com¬ 
munist will surely march forward, carried 
on the wave of their false ideology. This is 
why Israel’s struggle is so important to us. 
If. there, in the land where the prophets 
once walked, a bulwark of democracy can be 
constructed, the cause of freedom and oivili- 
aation will be furthered. 

That this will be. I have no doubt. 

The new Republic proclaimed to the world 
that the ’’State of Israel will be open to 
immigration of Jews from all the countries 
of their dispersion; will promote the de¬ 
velopment of the country for the benefit of all 
the inhabitants: wiU be based upon the prin¬ 
ciples of liberty, Justice and peace; will up¬ 
hold the social and political equality of all its 
citizens without distinction of religion, race 
or sex; will guarantee freedom of religion, 
conscience and culture: will safeguard the 
holy places of all religions and will loyally 
uphold the principles of the United Nations 
charter.” 

These principles can never perish. 


Far Eastem Strategy 

EXTENSION OF REMAREB 

HON. IRVING M. IVES 

or mw TOBK 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. rVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record the text of a 
letter entitled “Path to Victory,’* writ¬ 
ten to the editor of the Cornell Sun by 
a freshman at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

[ I call this letter to the attention of 
Senators because of the great force of 
the truth and common sense which it 
contains. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Path to Victory 

After reading the editorial in Prlday’s Sim 
on General MacArthur, I think it is time 
something sensible was said about his far- 
eastern strategy. Why do I think so? First, 
let me assure you that it is not because I 
foUow the Republican Party, It is because, 
like every other American my age, I may find 
myself in Korea some day soon. And when 
I do, I don't want to be fighting the one-sided 
war that’s being fought today. 

I don’t want to be fighting an enemy that 
is free at any time to step over an imaginary 
barrier into the untouchable zone oi safety 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel. I don’t 
want to sit there knowing that our supposed 
allies, especially Britain and France, are 
freely trading with our enemies, supplying 
them with the means and sinews of war while 
Washington kowtows to their wishes. Z 
don’t want to fight knowing that enemy 
factories and installations just to the north 
cannot even be looked at, and that the 
thousands of Nationalist Chinese troops 
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ready to open a badly needed second front 
are unable to do so. Nor does enacting these 
policies mean total war as Mr. Truman 
claims, but rather a speedier and more deci¬ 
sive end to the present war. 

The very fact that our casualties in Korea 
have been greater than they were during 
the first 14 months of World War II proves 
that this war is a real one, and not at all 
limited. Also while one rarely hears of any 
of our planes being shot down in Korea, we 
have nevertheless lost more planes to enemy 
fire in this so-called police action than we 
lost in a slmUar period at the start of World 
Wax II. And while everyone, even the Tru- 
man-Acheson contingent, would like to see 
the end of this war, I do not think it is in 
sight as long as our enemies receive aid from 
our allies while we erect neither an eco¬ 
nomic nor a naval blockade. I do not think 
an end is possible while our enemy is able 
to rain his hordes upon us unhindered by a 
second front undertaken by the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalists. Nor is it possible while our enemy 
remains Invisible behind the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

There are only three alternatives open to 
us. The first is to remain in Korea, fighting 
as we are today. The second is to withdraw 
entirely. The third is to follow the advice 
of the world’s foremost expert on far-eastern 
affairs. General MacArthur. To stay in Ko¬ 
rea means to continue fighting an extremely 
costly war, with America obviously holding 
the short end of the stick. To withdraw is 
to leave the aggressor victorious. The path 
to victory lies in the adoption of MacArthur's 
four-point policy. 


The United States Coast Guard Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WILLIAM BENTON 

OF COIWRCncUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I spent 
Friday. May 4, in New London. Conn., at 
the Coast Guard Academy on the official 
visitation day for Congress, as a repre¬ 
sentative of the United States Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
copy of my letter to Secretary John 
Snyder expressing the appreciation of 
Representatives McOxure, Morano, and 
myself of the hospitality accorded us. 
It also contains some suggestions for re¬ 
view of academic policy affecting the 
Academy. A copy of this letter has been 
sent to General Marshall, because the 
same suggestions apply to the Military 
and Naval Academies. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

XJkttkd States Senate. 

OOMMXTTEB ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

May 10,1951. 

The Honorable John Snyder, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear John: Last fTlday I spent the day 
at the Coast Guard Academy in New Lon¬ 
don. This was official visitation day for 
the group selected by the Congress. I at¬ 
tended representing the Senate and Con¬ 
gressmen JOHN McGuire and Axaert Mobano 
attended representing the House of ^pre- 
sentatives. 


We had a most interesting day. Indeed 1 
cannot remember a day that was personaUy 
more interesting to me since I entered the 
Senate. The three of us Join in telling you 
what a creditable institution we feel the 
Coast Guard Academy to be. and what a 
great credit and asset it is to our State of 
Connecticut. Admiral Arthur B. Hall, Su¬ 
perintendent of the Academy, together with 
Captain Roland and other members of his 
staff in New London, gave us a warm wel¬ 
come. The cadets put on a great show. 
Indeed, for me the day could be called a 
’’dream day” of a retired private—a private 
of World War I—the dream day comes true 
in middle life, with the admirals in attend¬ 
ance and a parade in his honor. 

This letter is to convey to you and your 
associates the appreciation of Congressmen 
McGuire, Morano, and myself, and our con¬ 
gratulations. 

Speaking personally, and as a trustee of 
one of America’s great universities, and one 
of America’s leading colleges, I have the 
following comments which I have trans¬ 
mitted orally to Admiral HaU. I was not 
able to discuss these views with Congress¬ 
man McGuire and Congressman Morano. 
These comments come out of my long and 
deep interest in education. Perhaps you 
know that I served for 9 years as a part 
time officer of the University of Chicago, 
which is 50 percent longer than I served 
as an officer of the advertising firm I 
founded in New York with Chester Bowles. 

The service academies and notably West 
Point, are widely criticized among informed 
academic people for their low scholastic 
standards. They are accused of grevious 
inbreeding and of scholastic standards far, 
far below the college standards with which 
they ought to be compared. 

I have no first-hand knowledge of the 
standards of the Coast Guard Academy, in 
comparison let me say with the California 
Institute of Technology or MIT—as tech¬ 
nical schools—or with nearby Williams or 
Wesleyan in the fields of liberal arts. But 
at a glance I question whether the faculty 
Is not overloaded with officers who are not 
trained as teachers, and whether the staff is 
not deficient in the number of teachers who 
have received the best available advance in¬ 
struction at the leading universities of the 
country. 

I personally would recommend that a spe¬ 
cial consulting committee of educators be 
set up to consult with the Academy on the 
Improvement of its academic standards. 
With the deepening crisis, and the increas¬ 
ing need for the most highly trained tech¬ 
nical personnel in the Coast Guard, as well 
as in every branch of military service. I 
would, of course, like to see the question of 
academic standards reviewed—not only for 
the Coast Guard Academy—^but for West 
Point and Annapolis as well. This subject 
is a matter of highest national import. I 
-am consequently sending a copy of this let¬ 
ter to General Marshall so that, through his 
aides, my suggestion may be reviewed, and. 
I hope, applied to the Military and Naval 
Academies. 

May I also suggest that this would be an 
excellent time to review the methods and 
procedures of selection of the boys who apply 
for the Academy? One of the young men 
who is graduating, with whom I had lunch, 
told me that of his entering class of 160 
only 67 were graduating. Later Captain 
Roland told me that over the years the 
average percentage of graduates, in contrast 
to the number entering, ran about 48 per¬ 
cent. 

Captain Roland says that something like 
10 percent of the entering class drop out in 
the first 90 days. I would gather that p«r- 
haps as many as 33 Vs percent are dropped 
out by the authorities because they fail to 
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xnieMure up to th« high standordi main¬ 
tained by the Academy. Moat of them faU- 
iiirea aeem to come In the aeeond year, after 
oonUderable coat to the Academy and the 
taxpayera, and many fallurea are atudenta 
who quit trying becauae they don't want to 
continue. 

It is a ooatly aa wen aa intereating fact 
that over half of the young men who are 
aelected either dlacover that they do not like 
the aervloe, and do not want to adjust them¬ 
selves to the rigorous discipline and the life, 
or elae are unable to do so. 

Now. the 160 hoya who entered the pres¬ 
ent gr^uatlng class of 67, were chosen from 
a group of applicants numbering 700. Yet 
for the coming year, when I understand that 
200 are to be chosen, the applicants num¬ 
ber almost 10 times as many-over 6,000. 
Surely when 200 boys arc to be selected out 
of a group as large as 6,000—there must bo 
techniques for selection which could in¬ 
crease, if not immediately, at least gradu¬ 
ally over the years, as better and better 
te hniques evolve—which could increase the 
percentage of young men who prove satis¬ 
factory and who finish their 4-year course 
and then carve out their careers in the Coast 
Guard, careers in the Coast Guard, careers 
with which they are happy and of which 
they are proud. 

At the University of Chicago and else¬ 
where many scholars have devoted their 
lives to the development of criteria for the 
selection of young men showing aptitude 
and promise for varying kinds of activities 
in adult life. I know that much is known 
about this by the armed services, and un¬ 
doubtedly by the personnel division of the 
Coast Guard. 1 now suggest that this is 
an excellent time once more to review the 
matter. Surely there never was such an 
opportunity as now. with young men of 
great talent and promise eagerly seeking en- 
tance to our three Academies—in far 
greater numbers than ever before. 

Again expressing the appreciation of Con¬ 
gressman IfcGuntx, Congressman Mobako, 
and myself for the splendid reception and 
hospitality shown us at the Coast Guard 
Academy, I am 

Very sincerely yours. 

WuxiAM Bnrroir, 

United States Senate. 


Publk-OpiniiMi Poll, Firft CoBgretfional 
Diitrkt, Weil Virgiufi 

EXTENBION OP REMARKS 
or 

HON. ROBERT L RAMSAY 

of ymn vhoinu 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPBE8ENTATTVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the latter part of March, I oondueted a 
pubUo-opliiion poll in the First Coniures- 
sional District When I was consider¬ 
ing such a poll, I had my staff discuss 
technique and methods with officials of 
the Bureau of the Census, whom I con¬ 
sider very expert in sampling. We are 
all familiar with the accuracy with which 
the Bureau is able to predict population 
and retail sales trends through its pe¬ 
riodic samplings. 

I want to emphastoe, however, that 
the discussions with Bureau officials were 
strictly informal I merely sought guid¬ 


ance. Z believe procedure reoommended 
was followed to the letter. The pbU, 
however, is my own. 

Twenty-six hundred questionnaires 
were mailed out; one to eaeh sixtieth 
name appearing on the voting list Thus 
the sampling was confined to bona fide 
adult residents of the district. We made 
a special check, using Hancock County as 
a guinea pig, and found that by selecting 
every sixtieth name from eaeh precinct 
list, we achieved the proper balance be¬ 
tween Democrats and Republicans, ac¬ 
cording to the ratios in effect prior to 
last fall’s election. 

The response to the poll was excellent: 
far better than we expected. We had 
about 1 percent of the questionnaires re¬ 
turned by the postal service as not de¬ 
liverable or forwardable. We enclosed 
self-addressed return envelopes to fa¬ 
cilitate replies. We achieved approxi¬ 
mately a three-fourths return. 

Of the returns coming In. about three- 
fourtljs contained comment. This com¬ 
ment was extremely interesting and it 
varied. At one extreme was a blank 
questionnaire, upon which had been in¬ 
scribed: ’’Anything you do is all right 
with me.*’ At the other* extreme was 
the comment: “If Francis Love had been 
elected everything would be all right.” 

Mr. Love, a former Member of the 
House in the Eightieth Congress, was my 
Republican opponent last fall. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the results 
of my p(^ as a part of these remarks. I 
hope my colleagues find these resultn as 
interesting and enlightening as I did. I 
called attention to early returns on uni¬ 
versal military training and drafting of 
IS-year-olds when the military man¬ 
power bill was under consideration in 
the House last month. It will be noted 
that the trend has remained imchanged, 
now that we have completed final tabu¬ 
lations. 

I am listing the results of the poll in 
terms of percentages, since I believe the 
value of such a poll is in establishing a 
trend, and for this purpose percentages 
are superior to mere enumeration. 

Some of the trends require a word or 
two of explanation. For instance ques¬ 
tion 3 (B) shows 35 percent no comment. 
Many of those who answered question 
2 (A), “Do you favor the drafting of 
Ig-year-olds?” did not answer the ques¬ 
tion relating to draft of veterans and 
fathers. Since many constituents indi¬ 
cated either a “yes'* or “no** to both, 
when an answer was not indicated for 
either, we tabulated it under “no 
opinion.** 

Thp vote on sending troops to Europe 
also requires explanation. On the ques¬ 
tionnaire it is listed as “Send troops to 
Europe without congressional consent.'* 
A number of voters indicated “yes” but 
scratched “out,” so the proposition would 
read “Send troops to Europe with con¬ 
gressional consent” Such answers were 
tabulated as “no” answers since I wanted 
to determine not oifiy the thihking rela¬ 
tive to sending troops to Europe, but ako 
relative to the issue of eongresBlonal con¬ 
sent. 


Aetudlly. then, eonsiderably more than 
97 percent of the voters of the .copgres- 
Bional dU^t favor sending troops to 
Europe^ but only 67 peroent agree that 
con g res si onal consent Is either not re- 
quixed, under the eosHtitotion. nr not 
advisable. 

Quertfcm 7: “Do you favor a na¬ 
tional health plan, under which the Fed¬ 
eral Qovemment would aid in building 
ed^i cp-Mu g an Increased 
number of doctors” found favmr with 67 
percent at the voters of the First Con- 
gTOsiitnnsl District. Admittedly, it was 
a question on only two phases at the ad¬ 
ministration’s health program. The 
proposal for national health insurance 
was purposely omitted. This proposal 
was a major issue in my campiUgn for 
reelection. The Republican opposition, 
as well as segments of the medical pro¬ 
fession. and some pharmacists hit—and 
hit hard—my support for national 
health insurance. I met the issue head- 
on: spoke in Its favor' on several occa¬ 
sions. and answered the last-minute, 
desperate arguments by newspaper ad¬ 
vertising and radio broadcasts, l was 
redeeted. Therefore. I feel that I know 
the trend on national health insurance. 
The other two phases were sidetracked 
during the campaign, and I took this op¬ 
portunity to canvass sentiment. 

Question 10: “Do you favor the use of 
the atomic bomb against the Chinese 
Communists?” Fifty-three percent of 
the voters say “Yes” and 36 peroent say 
“No.” This bare tabulation, however, 
is not a complete picture. About half 
those answering “Yes.” qualified their 
answer with a notation “if absolutely 
necessary,” or “if the military say so.” 
On the other hand, about the same pro¬ 
portion of the “No” answers were also 
qualified, “unless absolutely necessary” 
or “unless the military say so." Some 
of the “if’s” and “unlesses” left the de¬ 
cision up to Oeneral MacArthur. 

I believe, therefore, that the true pic¬ 
ture of thinking in the First Congres¬ 
sional District, is to use the atomic bomb 
against the Chinese Communists only as 
a last resort. 

The question of repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was added only to deter¬ 
mine if there had been any change of 
opinion since the November eleetions as 
a result of the two stoppage at work in 
the railroad industry. Repeal at the 
Taft-HarUey was a p^ of my campaign 
platform in 1948 and 1950. This poU 
shows that the majority in the lint dis¬ 
trict remain opposed to this law. 

Mr. Speaker, this sampling of opinion 
is a new venture for me. Like my col¬ 
leagues who have conducted polls in the 
past, I find it a refreshing expeirienoe. 
It met with favor. While tabluiation of 
the individual cemments was impossi¬ 
ble. a very great many were mrefaced 
with praise for the project as democracy 
in action. With the success at this ef¬ 
fort. I Intend to eonduct ether samplings 
as gmve and Important issues are pre- 
jented. I feel, too, that the technique of 
using the voting lists presents a true 
moss section, with the sampling getting 
the proper ratio as to polttloat afflhatloii, 
occupation, and economic status. 
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JtetuUs of poll, First Congressional District, 
West Virginia 


Yes 

No 

No 

opia« 

ion 

pa. 

pa. 

pa. 

86 

85 

7 

74 

21 

5 

18 

50 

35 

81 

15 

•> 4 

67 

88 

■ 5 

67 

20 

4 

16 

55 

20 

12 

50 

3S 

84 

8 

8 

67 

40 

3 

45 

51 

4 

63 

32 

5 

53 

38 
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71 

17 

12 

65 

10 

16 

64 

83 

8 

52 

41 

7 


Do you believe fiill wartime 
mobOteation la neoesaary at 

this time?.. 

Do you favor the drafting of— 
(A) l8>year*olda?. 


(B) Veterans and fatben?.. 

3. Do you favor universal military 

4. Do^you^elUve tHe w^^ 

of our troops from Korea 
would leave Japan, the Philip 
pines and Hawdil open to 

attack by Russia?...... 

8. In defense of Western Europe, 
do you favor— 

(A) General Elsenhower's 

pan—Send troops to 
Europe without con- 
gressional consent?., 
or 

(B) Hoover plan (so^allod)— 

Have the United 
States give up Its 
bases in Europe and 
north Africa and try 
to defend our country 
from its own shores?.| 
6. If war comes with Russia would 
you prefer that the United 
States— 

(A) Fight on its own 
shores?. 


(B) Fight as far away as we 
can sustain troops?... 

7. Do you favor a national health 

plan, under which the Federal 
Government would aid In 
building hospitals and educat¬ 
ing an increased number of 
doctors?. 

8. Do you favor heavy Federal 

taxes as a device to prevent 

Inflation?.. 

8. Do you believe that price and 
I wage controls are necessary to 

assure a decent standard of 

' living?. 

]0. Do you favor the use of the 
atomic bomb against the 
Chinese Communists? 

11. Do yon favor, as an aid in fight- 

, ing Communist aggression— 

V. (A) Rearming Western Qer- 

j» many?. 

‘ (B) Rearming Japan?. 

12. Do you favor Federal old to 

oducatlon?.. 

13. Do you favor repeal of the Taft- 

Hartlcy Act?. 


RegulatioB of Migratory Labor 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or MEW anxico 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
UonAov, May 14,1951 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcoao an article 
entitled “Chavez' Pounding Improves 
Senate Bill of Regulating Migratory La¬ 
bor,” by Thomas L. Stokes, published on 
May 9. 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec¬ 
ord, as follows: 

Ohavsb' PomnniiQ Zumovn Sxnati's Bill or 

BBOULAItMO MlGRATOKT LABOR 

(By Thomaa L. Stokes) 
WASBiNOTOir, May 9.—-The Senate hM 
nuMte a start towstd coping with a recently 
Widely puWiclaed human problem directly 
aflecUng the South, Southwest, and West, 


but also spreading tte harmful effects Into 
our whole economy since a canceroiu condi¬ 
tion in any area ramifiee ultimately to 
others. 

This is the problem of migratory farm 
labor, consisting of importees, legally and 
Illegally coming in from Mexico, and native 
agricultural workers—^"stoop labor"—who 
year after year follow the crops northward 
from the South with the seasons. These 
wanderers were portrayed graphically several 
years ago, in depression times. In "Grapes of 
Wrath." by John Steinbeck, who showed how 
they were exploited. They still are—Mexi¬ 
can and American. 

The problem still exists. It is not solved 
by the bill sponsored by Senator Ellxndxh. 

I Democrat, Louisiana, and passed this week In 
' the Upper House. That measure regulariaes 
the traffic In farm workers: it does not tackle 
the underlying human, social, and economic 
evils Involved, and is not the satisfactory 
answer. 

However, It is much better than the origi¬ 
nal Ellender hill. That is due chiefly to 
Senator Chavbz, Democrat, New Mexico, who 
pounded away ceaselessly and get inserted 
some provisions from his more comprehen¬ 
sive measure drafted along lines recom¬ 
mended by the President’s commission on 
migratory labor and against opposition of 
powerful big agricultural interests of his 
State. He had the assistance of a group. 
Including Senate's Douglas, Democrat. Illi¬ 
nois: Humpkrxt, Democrat, Minnesota; and 
Lxhman, Democrat, New York. 

HOUSE BSLL PENDS 

The fight now moves to the House where 
there is pending before the Rules Commit¬ 
tee. for the go-ahead signal for House action, 
a measure sponsored by Representative 
POAOE (Democrat. Texas). similar to the orig¬ 
inal Ellender bill. Any attempt to broaden 
It into a really effective measure will be 
stoutly resisted by the powerful southern 
bloc In the House which, like Its counter¬ 
part in the Senate, is solicitous of big farm¬ 
ing Interests which utiliae this labor and 
want it as cheap as possible. 

The bill has been labeled the wetback bill, 
a handy designation because It seeks, among 
other aims, to stop iU^al entry of Mexican 
farm workers who figuratively swim the Rio 
Grande. The bill gets at this problem by 
tightening enforcement machinery and im¬ 
posing penalties on farmers who use illegal 
entrants. The penalty provisions, not in¬ 
cluded In the original Ellender bill though 
in a separate measure of his now before 
the Judiciary Committee, were added at the 
instance cf Senator Douglas. 

The wetback tag Is somewhat unfortunate. 
For the problem goes far beyond that. The 
competition of Mexican labor, both illegal 
and legal—the latter brought In under regu¬ 
lations—affects thousands and thousands of 
native farm workers. Because of the low- 
wage standard for the Mexican labor com¬ 
petitors, they roam far beyond their homes 
and travel to the North for months at a 
time to get better wages paid there. 

AIMS or CHAVEZ 

It was the objective of the President’s Com¬ 
mission. embodied in the Chavez bill, to 
provide means to study the whole problem, 
find out labor needs, determine how far 
they could be met by local native labor, re¬ 
duce importations where possible, and sta¬ 
bilize employment by decent pay that would 
keep labor In its own home area. Another 
aim. too. would be to improve conditloxxs, 
ghastly, under which some of the 
Mexican Immigrants live. For these pur¬ 
poses Senator CBAVxa proposed a national 
farm Ubor board, which, however, was re¬ 
jected by the Senate. 

The southern bloc was defeated in an 
effort to have labor reenUtment under con¬ 


trol of state directors—a State’s right proj¬ 
ect obviously favoring local interests with 
large political influence. Instead it was put 
under the Secretary of Labor here in Wash¬ 
ington. The Southerners, however, did sue- 
ceed in restricting reception centers to the 
border and under such cost allowances as 
to favor southern farmers. Senator Coxoon 
(Republican, Oregon) was defeated in an 
effort to provide reception centers in other 
areas to facilitate movement of labor to 
meet their needs. 

The bill is limited to Mexican labor. At¬ 
tempts foiled to apply the standards pre¬ 
scribed to imported labor from other coun¬ 
tries in the Western Hemisphere, now ar¬ 
ranged by diplomatic agreements. 


ContribnHon of the Fann Credit Adminis- 
tratioii to Land Tenure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
on the subject Contribution of the Farm 
Credit Administration to Land Tenure, 
by I. W. Duggan. Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, at Tuskegee 
Institute. Alabama, on January 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Contribution of the Farm Credit Admin¬ 
istration TO Land ’Tenure 
(By I. W. Duggan) 

I think that It is well that you are, this 
week, taking a critical look at land tenure 
in the Southern States. The problems of 
land tenure are nothing new. In fact, they 
are of very long standing. I would Uke to 
quote from a paper I prepared In 1939. The 
title happens to be "Cotton, Land, and Peo¬ 
ple: A Statement of the Problem." In fact. 
I stated the problem rather than trying to 
answer it. 

"Probably one of the most discussed prob¬ 
lems in the South is the high rate of farm 
tenancy. It seems to me, however, that the 
South's system of tenure, or cropping sys¬ 
tem. and the credit system have grown up 
together and are ao closely entwined that it 
is difficult to deal with any one of these 
problems separately. 

"Sharecropping dates back to the War 
Between the States and is an outgrowth of 
the conditions following the emancipation 
of the slaves. The planter had posBeaslon 
of the land, tools, and in many cases, equip¬ 
ment, but no money with which to employ 
labor. The laborer had no money with 
which to acquire land, tools, or equipment, 
or to finance bla operations, and waa un¬ 
skilled In any occupation except agricul¬ 
ture. Out of this situation grew the share- 
cropper-tenant system as we have it today. 
The need for credit to finance crops made 
It essential that crops be grown for which 
there was a ready qa^ market. Cotton wae 
a natural answer to the cash crop problem. 

"The high rate of farm tenancy In the 
South la too well known to you to require 
much discussion. It will be eufflolent to re¬ 
mind you that 60 percent of all the farmers 
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In the 10 States are tenants or shareorofk- 
pers. Tlie percentages range from 47 tn 
North Carolina to 70 In Mississippi. De¬ 
spite the heavy Negro farm population, 
there are 40 percent more white than Negro 
tenants In the South. Tenancy has shown 
a steady Increase, even during the relatively 
proeperous years of the twenties. In the 
State of Oklahoma, for example, which start¬ 
ed about 60 years ago as free land to all who 
would homestead It, we find today that 61 
percent of the farmers are tenants. On the 
average, about 40 percent of the tenants 
tn the South move every year, and over 
half move every 2 years. 

“The credit system of the South with high 
interest rates has contributed to the tenancy 
problem. However, providing lower-interest 
credit alone will not solve this problem. If 
the income from the farm Is not sufficient 
to pay back the principal, a low-interest 
rate in itself would not bring about farm 
ownership. The press of a dense farm pop¬ 
ulation for land tends to lead to the over- 
capitalization of land values and retards op¬ 
erator ownership.** 

In dealing with land tenure In the South¬ 
ern States, one of the first problems we must 
face is the question of a dense farm popula¬ 
tion pressing against limited resources. 
There Just is not enough total farm Income 
In the South to support Its dense fam pop¬ 
ulation. The average per capita earnings of 
rural people is unbelievably small. **There 
is no hope of correcting these Ills through 
the redistribution of the available Income, 
because that income is so small and so in¬ 
adequate that even if it were redistributed 
there still would not he enough to go around. 
The first problem is to increase the total in¬ 
come going to the South so there will be 
more to divide among its dense farm popu¬ 
lation.*’ Progress haa been and Is being 
made. 

However, the cropland per capita of farm 
population in the South Is far too small. 
In that same paper, back In 1989, X pointed 
out that in 8 of the 10 States, there were 
only about 6 acres of cropland per person 
on farms. The cropland was only about 80-85 
percent as productive as the United States 
average. With that problem It is very diffi¬ 
cult to move into a solution of the others. 

While Improving, tbe opportunities for 
farm people to find emplosrment in industry 
are far too limited. Most of tbe South does 
not have lndu»try or the opportunity for 
off-the-farm employment In proportion to 
the population equal to other areas. It la 
Important to solve tbe off-the-fann employ¬ 
ment problem In order to Inorease farm own¬ 
ership. Two out three farm famlllea who 
have gotten to own their land or farms have 
gotten some part of the money from savings 
they made from off-the-farm Jobs. The 
problem that has to be recognised by this 
group and brought to the attention of the 
leaders in your community and State Is the 
Importance of having Industries developed. 
And we can develop many Industries In the 
South and raise the standard of living in the 
South without hurting any other area of the 
country because there is an opportunity to 
increase consumption of goods right here In 
the South If we can get production and dis¬ 
tribution of all types. 

We also have to recognise that farms 
change hands every generation. We find in 
farm credit that a large percentage of the 
original land-bank bmrrowera are not the 
ones who finally pay off the long-term-mort¬ 
gage loans. This Is because the farm fre¬ 
quently goes into other hands during the 
period of a 84-yaar-mortgage loan. 

Our American family stse farm la the 
comentone of democracy; In fact, of the 
frec-enterpriaa aystam. It la on the family 
owned farm that our people develop initi¬ 
ative, aelf-rellanoe, and independenoe. Their 
habits of work have helped us Immeasurably 
In the battle of production on the farm and 
in ovir factories as well. Their self-reliance 


developed on the farm baa been Important 
on the battlefield lAere our soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are having to light so hard. As 
you know we are fighting a cold, and at 
times a hot war, to defend the right or indi¬ 
vidual ownership. The individual family 
farm la the mudsill our de m oc ra cy. If It 
rots, BO does democracy, tt we lose the mud¬ 
sill—If it rota Into communism or any otbsr 
Ism—then we lose democracy. 

It is becoming, in some ways, much more 
difficult for young people to acquire farm 
ownership. To be economic units that will 
raise the standard of living, farms have to 
be larger. We are going into meohantaatlon. 
It is well that we are making progveas now 
throughout the South in Increasing the sise 
and efficiency of our fanna. It it well that 
we are doing it more rapidly during the time 
when we have opportunltlCB In industry for 
full employment. The increasing meehant- 
aatlon and increasing sloe cf farms require 
larger capital investments. The average age 
at which farmem acquire ownerahlp of farina 
is older than It was a few years ago even 
when there are martgagea on the farma. It 
takes much longer even with a few hlgh- 
Income years to accumulate adequate funds 
with which to make a big down payment. 

In New York State a study waa made of 
a group of farma in 1907, 1917, 1997. 1987, 
and 1947. The study started with approxi¬ 
mately 200 farms and ended with about 70. 
The acres operated had gone from 181 to 191 
acres; the number of cows from 11 up to 25. 
The study showed that the capital per fam¬ 
ily-size farm required In 1907 for land, build¬ 
ings. livestock, and equipment I6A65. In 
1947 the capital was $23,141. That’s four 
times as much capital required In 1947 as 
in 1007. The study also showed that re¬ 
ceipts from these farms had gone up nine 
time from $1,405 per farm to $12,722. Re¬ 
ceipts have gone up faster than capital In¬ 
vestment. Expenses for farms have gone up 
from $657 to $9,243—14 times. Yes; farm¬ 
ing today Is a bigger business and more 
profitable. Fuming has always been a gam¬ 
ble and stakes are higher than they ever 
were 10 or 40 years ago. Money can be 
made faster on a farm today, and a farmer 
can lose his shirt faster. If these farmers 
lost their cash operating expenees every year, 
they could go 9.7 yeart In 1907 before they 
would loee all of their capital investment; 
In 1917, 7 years; in 1927, 5 years: In 1087, 
4.1 years; and in 1947, 9.8 years. Total cash 
operating expenses ore more important to¬ 
day in proportion to total Investment than 
they have ever been. Higher operating costs 
have changed our whole credit picture for 
farm real estate. In 1907 If a man owned 
his farm debt free, he could get eThat little 
money he needed for operath^ expenses by 
borrowing against his land. A man may 
own his farm debt-free today and in 9% 
years lose It by losing his cash operating 
expenses. This ralsss serious problems with 
respect to land tenure. 

We are developing another period of land 
Inflation. There Is pressure from groupe of 
people to buy farms around cities. Woricers 
want to get away from tbe city to do part- 
time fanning to supplement their Incomes 
or lower their cost of living. And they’re 
buying poor land et Inflated prices. Then 
there's the group of people who'd like to 
get away from the congested cities to enjoy 
life; etc. They're buying tbe better farms 
at inflated prices. Another group wants to 
away from the possibility of being 
bed out. They're moving out of the 
cities and also bu^g tbe better farms at 
Inflated prices. Then we have the gronp of 
people who have accumulated some funds 
and want to Invest la real estate. They’re 
interested tn bosring land for an Investment. 
Z was at Auburn sometime during last win¬ 
ter. The secretary at the farm loan asso- 
elatioa there repm^ ^hat he’d had more 
Inquiries from people wanting to buy land 
than he had bad at any time since he has 


been eeeretary. of the aek^tatlon. There 
were very few wanting to borrow mcmey— 
ittoet <ff them wanted to buy land as Inyesi- 
meat. M a result, we have land prices going 
up. In 1990 the index based on the 1912>14 
average land i^ues reached a postwar peak 
and was 177. It was 170 in November 1050. 

Zaflattbn and high prices increase the pres¬ 
sure on fanners to raise cotton. Narmers in 
the South didn’t go into cotton origtxuilly 
because they heoassarUy wanted to. They 
had to have a eaah crop in the beginning. 
Then with the dense farm population, more 
productive hours coidd be put on oottem, 
tobaooo, and truck crops. To keep that 
population even partially employed they 
had to produce cotton. With livestCKdc there 
would have to be larger units and fewer peo¬ 
ple on farms. It Is a problem for other 
people, as well as agricultural people, to find 
off-the-fsrm empl(^snt for people who 
cannot be used on the farm efficiently. We 
don't want any able-bodied group condemned 
to a subsistence type of livelihood. 

Looking back to farm credit and what we 
can do, I think you are more or less familiar 
with it. Farm Oredit Is oomposed of farmer- 
owned cooperative oredit units and Govern- 
ment-owned Institutions which are serving 
the cooperative InstltutlonB. We have the 
Federal land-bank system—the oMAst \mit In 
the Farm Credit aystem. There are roughly 
13,000 farmers In Alabama who have Federal 
land-bank loans. Since Its organization in 
1016, 44.000 farmers in the State have* bor- 
rowed from the land bank. Today there are 
300,000 farmers in the entire United States 
who are using this system. This Is not as 
many as there could be because many farm¬ 
ers now get credit from other sources such 
as commercial banks, insurance companieB 
and individuals who almost or actually quit 
lending during the early 1930 'b and have now 
come back pretty heavily Into the mortgage 
lending field. 

The 12 land banks and the 1.200 national 
farm loan assoclatlonB are wholly owned by 
farmers. There is not a penny of Govern¬ 
ment capital now In any of the land banlm. 
All the Government capital haa besn repaid. 
It shows that farmers can manage and op¬ 
erate their own credit systems and make a 
success of them. All we do In Washington 
Is to examine and supervise the land banks 
and farm loan associations. Our work is 
somewhat comparable to the work of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in supervising 
and examining national banks. The land 
bank system, of course, sets tbe pace In mak¬ 
ing 90- to 34-year loans, on normal agricul¬ 
tural values rather than 8X>eculatlve values. 
During tbe depreeslon land bank loans fre¬ 
quently were higher than the actual market 
prices at that time. In fact in many cases 
there wasn*t a market price. These loans 
were based on normal agricultural values, 
loans are still baaed on normal agricultural 
values on the assumption that a loan which 
Is not good for tbe bank Is not good for the 
borrower; that a loan which Is good for the 
borrower is good for the bank. 

TTiere’s a field of work for the Formerf 
Rbme Administration for farmers who nera 
a Government subsidy beeause they cannot 
or haven’t reached the stage where they are 
able to use cooperative credit or other types 
of commercial credit. In many cases they 
do not have a large enough down payment 
to brlhg the loan down to 65 percent of the 
normal agricultural value which Is the maxi¬ 
mum the land banks can loan. 

The hietory of the land honks and farm 
loan assoclatloiui haa denumotrated that theae 
credit cooperaUves are workable; that farm¬ 
ers can work them, manage them, operate 
them, and oapitallae them. The land banks 
have $260,000,000 of capital and reserves. At 
the low ratio of 1 to 10 the assocUtlons ooold 
lend $2,600,000,000 Vrlthout bavtog to go 
back to the Government for additional cap¬ 
ital. They are in good financial conation 
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and are able to serve the farmers' needs If 
land prices can be kept from getting too 
high. So much for the land bank system. 

Now for the production credit system. 
With 7.aoo borrowers in Alabama last year, 
which is between 8 and 4 percent of the 
farmers In the State, $18,000,000 In loans 
were made by eight production credit asso¬ 
ciations In the State. I am sure you are 
familiar with this type of production loan. 
The farmer works out a-budget at the begin¬ 
ning of the year in which he asks for the 
money as he needs It during the year and 
agrees to repay it as he sells his crops or 
livestock products. He pays Interest on the 
loan only for the time he Is actually using 
the money which is, on the average, about 
8 months. He does not have to pay in¬ 
terest on money which he does not use. On 
the average, farmers get about four advances 
and make about four repayments a year on 
production credit loans. There is about 
$18,000,000 of Government capital now In¬ 
vested In the PCA's, compared to over $00.- 
000,000 at the peak. So they are rapidly 
becoming farmer owned, cooperative credit 
institutions. 

The funds production credit associations 
and the land banks lend are not Government 
funds at all. The funds they lend are gotten 
through the sale of bonds and debentures 
to Investors by the Intermediate credit banks 
and the land banks. These bonds and de¬ 
bentures are not guaranteed by the Govern¬ 
ment. If the Issuing banks can't pay them 
off, the Government has no liability. These 
banks have always been able to get favorable 
rates—not as high as the best corporations 
pay, but not as low as the Government gets 
its money. Every farmer who gets a loan 
in Alabama Is affected by the Interest rates 
paid by the Intermediate credit banks and 
the land banks. 

Sound credit and low Interest rates are 
not enough In themselves to Increase farm 
ownership In the South. They are Impor¬ 
tant and necessary and I think we should 
have them, but alone they are not going to 
inswe farm ownership of family-size farms. 
When we have established a definition for an 
efficient, economic family-size farm, we’ll 
have a better objective in farm credit. If a 
lender helps a man get located on an uneco¬ 
nomical farm unit, he Is going to have to 
lower the living standards of himself and 
his family. Then when It comes to the time 
of recession he'll be disillusioned and the 
lender will not have done him a service. We 
must not overlook the fact, however, that 
the desire for farm ownership must be strong 
enough so that farm families are willing to 
cooperate In every way possible to achieve 
their goal. This cooperation calls for hard 
work on the part of every member of the 
family. It frequently means sacrificing the 
standard of living until the family has built 
up a farm business and paid off Its debts. 
The need for that spirit of family coopera¬ 
tion holds true just as much today as It 
ever did, and It will continue to do so In 
the future. The women probably contribute 
more to the farm than the men. They are 
willing to sacrifice and contribute to the 
productivity of the farm. 

Local, State, and Federal agencies can set 
the rules of the game and help make sure 
farm credit Is available, but In a free democ¬ 
racy none of these agencies can give anyone 
a farm. The right to own property Is the 
keystone of our democracy and of the free- 
snterprlse system. So long as we have 
courts to protect this right, we shall always 
be a free and a great people. That’s be¬ 
cause the Government guarantees protec¬ 
tion of the right to own property. Without 
t|as protection the strong and the cunning 
could take property away from the weak, 
and they would do it. This key to our 
democracy was not easily attained and we 
are not going to give it up easUy. Our 


American family farm has grown and pros¬ 
pered from it. Our democratic system of 
free enterprise which made this possible is 
what our Nation Is now called upon to de¬ 
fend and to protect. 


Norway Gets Its (Home) Guard Up 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNSSOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Norway Gets Its (Home) Guard 
Up.*’ written by Nat S. Finney, of the 
Minneapolis Star editorial-page staff, 
and published in the Minneapolis Star of 
recent date. It is an excellent report 
on the coimtry of Norway. We have 
often heard the question asked: “Will 
the countries of Western Europe defend 
themselves?'* The article affords a good 
answer to that question. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Norway Gets Its (Home) Guard Up 
(By Nat 8. Finney) 

Oslo, Norway. —Norway has memories that 
burn, but none burns more painfully than 
the memory of what happened to the proud 
old Hansa city of Bergen on April 9, 1940. 

On that day 1,600 German soldiers sneaked 
Into Bergen from the sea and took a city of 
166,000—a city that. If you go back far 
enough, had a Viking tradition of winning 
Its fights. 

It Is difficult for a visitor from America, 
a country unfamiliar with the bitter taste of 
defeat, much less the Ignominy of occupa¬ 
tion. to grasp the tight-lipped resolve of a 
strong people who have failed themselves as 
Norwegians did at Bergen. 

But sitting across a plain table at the 
Oslo home guard barracks from Col. Mons 
Haukeland, commander of the guard, you 
get the Idea that Norway will fight another 
Invader with the guile of a fox and the spirit 
of a hedgehog. 

A discussion with Colonel Haukeland 
about the guard leads to the conclusion that 
Norway has learned how to make this 
northern country the thorniest rose a con¬ 
queror might try to pluck. If the Muscovite 
tries It he can expect to lose a few fingers In 
the attempt. 

The guard. Colonel Haukeland quickly 
makes It clear, must not be confused with 
Norway’s regular military forces. Norway 
has agreed to raise four divisions, to train 
them along American lines, and to have 
them ready under General Elsenhower’s 
command. These and other units—sea. air, 
and land—are the regulars. They are drafted 
men. 

Ranks of the guard—soon It will number 
160,000—are filled by volunteers for what 
amoimts to lifetime service. 

A man or woman can enlist at 17 or 18 In 
his or her own community, and serves In¬ 
definitely. In quiet times resignation will 
be considered on 8 months’ notice; now the 
notice time Is 1 year. Resignations aren’t 
accepted if the service reqtilres any man who 
asks to be released. 

Experience with enlistments to date Is that 
everymie wants to get in and ncme wants to 
get out. The problem la to find more equip¬ 
ment to expand, not more volunteers. 


But the differences, not the similarities, 
between Norway’s guard and that of other 
countries make the organization striking. 
In many ways Norway has borrowed from the 
experience of guerrilla, underground, and 
paramilitary forces; and some of the security 
features of the guard make It seem a politi¬ 
cal organization. 

For instance, members of the Norway 
guar have personal custody and care of 
their weapons and other equipment. They 
are responsible for showing up at secret 
assembly points within 3 hours, armed, pi'>- 
vlsloned for 8 days, and ready to move nt 
once. 

Colonel Haukeland says with a quiet smile 
that, so far, weapons have been excellently 
cared for. 

Leaders of the guard have been selected 
mainly from men and women who served 
in the wartime underground, anl whose re¬ 
liability and guts are well known both to 
their neighbors, whom they command, and 
to the central government. Getting into 
the guard Is a good deal like getting Into 
a choosy private club—you don’t make It 
unless your homefolk know and trust you. 

Even so. nothing is written down about 
where stores of ammunition, heavy weapons, 
communications posts, etc., are cached; nor 
is the chain of command for emergencies 
known to more than a few In each guard 
area. 

Home guard leaders have had experience 
with gestapo operations, and have no In¬ 
tention of letting their organization be 
penetrated and betrayed. 

Guard members are free to suggest and 
criticize; they are In fact encouraged to do 
BO by a system of awards for Ideas that 
reaches to the bottom of the ranks. 

The home guard Is carefully nurturing an 
offensive spirit. (The word defense Is In dis¬ 
repute.) Exercises and training emphasize 
the quick, daring thrust at the enemy, and 
indoctrination preaches the futility of light 
infantry accepting pitched battles with regu¬ 
lar forces and the virtues of chewing an 
enemy’s fianks. 

Very few bets have been overlooked by 
Norway where resisting an Invader Is In¬ 
volved. This country, where communica¬ 
tions are difficult. Is a "ham” radio operator’s 
paradise, and some 90 percent of the ama¬ 
teur radio men are communications men In 
the home guard. 

Colonel Haukeland Is bothered because his 
guard Is not trained and equipped with 
weapons that could handle light tanks— 
which he sagely figures Is all an enemy could 
get ashore over what jetties his groups would 
leave an enemy. 

He'd be a happier man If he had a few 
hundred superbazookas squirrelled away In 
Norway mountains, and four dozen batteries 
of new recoilless rlfies cached away where 
they might do the most good. 

But even as things stand Colonel Hauke¬ 
land Is confident Bergen will never fall again 
to a handful of Invaders. He has a home 
guard outfit In that area—^he prefers not to 
say how many—who’d make things rough fot 
anyone who dared attempt Its capture. 


Importation of Alien Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or New bcexzco 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Preaident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Ricoro a telegram 
X have received regarding the fight X 
made against the importation of alien 
labor in connection with the agricultural 
labor bilL The telegram is from the 
Citrus Workers and Fruit Processors 
Union, Local 24473. of Mission, Tex. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

BATMOMDVXtus, Ttt., Uuy 8, 2951. 
Hon. Dbnmu Cmavsz, 

United States Senator^ 

Senate Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We are sure that all American citisena of 
Latin extraction of the lower Rio Orande 
Valley of Texas join the 1,000 members of the 
Citrus Workers and Food Processors Union 
of the American Federation of Labor in ex¬ 
tending to you our congratulations in re¬ 
gards to the stanch stand you have taken 
against the Importation of alien labor to 
work in the agricultural fields and allied in¬ 
dustries. Tour name has appeared daily in 
the newspapers of this region, therefore those 
that know about you and all those that have 
learned to know about you have nothing but 
admiration for the kind of representation 
you are giving the people of this country 
and the kind of representation we only 
wish we had in our State. 

Ram. Hbusakoxx, 

President, 
Bblisasio Quzscak, 
Recording Secretary, 
JOSX L. 0<mKAXAZ. 

Financial Secretary, 
VXMTUBA VslMStZ, 

Treasurer, 

Citrus Workers and Fruit Processors 
Union 24478, Mission, Tex. 


How Come, Comrades? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or FXMMSTLVAWXA 

IN TOE SENATE OF THE X7NITED STATES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled “How Come. Comrades?*’ published 
in the Washington Evening Star of May 
13.1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How COMX, COAIXADXB? 

Several Russian diplomats and their fami¬ 
lies have set out for home aboard the liner 
America without large part of the baggage 
they had planned to sail with. The bag¬ 
gage—which some capitalistic longshoremen 
refused to handle—^has been put in a New 
York warehouse at the request of the Soviet 
Embassy. It consists of 17 big crates filled 
with television sets, washing machines, re¬ 
frigerators, and similar hallmarks of our 
decadent, bourgeois. Imperialistic, warmon¬ 
gering. worker-enslaved ^ation—a nation 
which the Moscow propagandists depict as a 
place where nothing la manufactured except 
guns and chewing gum and where millions 
and mUlions of people are unemployed and 
downtrodden and barely managing to exist 
while a few bloated billionaires g^ richer and 
richer. 

Row come, comrades? How come those 
diplomats wanted to sau away with that kind 


of baggage? Xi not the Soviet Utopia sup¬ 
posed to be the land at peace and plen^, 
the land where there la no rearmament and 
where inoduotlon Is concentrated on the task 
of increasing the happiness, comfort, and 
living standards of everybody? Why there¬ 
fore should a Russian have to buy a televi¬ 
sion set In America? Or a washing machine? 
Or a refrigerator? Is not there an abxm- 
dance of such things in the stores of Moscow, 
or Minsk. Pinsk, Omsk, Tomsk, and Bomak? 
A word of explanation, please. What is the 
meaning of thLi luggage incident? 

Yes. Indeed, comrades, how come? Any¬ 
thing to say, Pravda? Oot an answer, 
lavestia? A lot of us ower here pause lor 
reply. 


The Wiahiagtoii Scene 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 

or zowA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CUNNINaHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
by Mr. Arthur I. Boreman, publisher, 
Des Moines. Iowa: 

[From the Merchants Trade Journal. May 
19511 

TKK PUBUSKSa’S Paox 
(By Arthur I. Boreman) 

During recent months I have made a 
thorough study of statistical and historical 
data, and other information regarding Rus¬ 
sia's ability or inability to successfully en¬ 
gage in a prolonged, highly mechanized war. 
I think the Information that follows will 
give you the answer. Because of its impor¬ 
tance, I am devoting the entire space to this 
one subject. 

Stalin, himself, explodes State Department 
and U. N.'s major argument for present ap¬ 
peasement policy of fear and defeatism. 
Known facts completely refute the claim of 
the U. N., State Department and Defense De¬ 
partment and White House, that bombing 
bases in Manchuria, blockade of China, use 
of Chinese Nationalists and aerial recon¬ 
naissance would risk direct intervention by 
Russia and world war m. 

We are told that Europe is Stalin's major 
objective and our major defense objective. 
Here are known facts that simply cannot be 
disputed. Russia flatly and repeatedly re¬ 
fused to declare war (or join in the war) 
against Japan until Germany was defeated. 
Stalin said Hitler (and others he named) 
had made the fatal mistake of battle on two 
fronts. Stalin repeatedly stated he would 
never be dumb enough to risk involvement 
on two fronts. In spite of the fact that his 
two powerful allies (United States and 
Britain) were obviously winning the war. 
Is Bed China any such powerful ally? 
Would Russia risk two-front involvement by 
direct intervention in Manchuria or China? 
In spite of any so-called pledge of aid has 
Stalin hesitated to vlcdate and repudiate 
solemn written agreements? Anyway, 
doesn’t that ple<4:e of aid apply only to at¬ 
tack by Japan, etc.? 

In view of those facts, doesn't It seem as 
though the U. N., State Department, Defense 
Department, and the White Hduse ihould 
either give to Congress and the public evi^ 
dence that contradicts and outweighs those 
known facts, or recognize those facte and 
accept MacArthur’s advice as to what should 
be done in Korea? 


1. It Is a known fact that those countries 
closest to Russia have the least fear of Russia 
or a major wm. 

2. Tito: Tlio has not only defied, but 
actually ridiculed Stalin and the Polltburd. 
Be has gotten away with It. Russia oould 
easily have taken over that country. Russia 
did not strike. 

8. Oil: No prolonged mechanized war can 
be successful without oil (and gasoline) and 
lots of it. Russia controls less than 20 per¬ 
cent of the world's oil supply. The United 
States and Great Britain control 80 to 00 per¬ 
cent of the world’s oil supply. Russia's oil 
fields that were destroyed In World War n 
have not yet been completely restored to 
prewar production. Our avaUable oil sup¬ 
plies have been greatly increased. The Mid¬ 
dle East oil fields could and would be quickly 
destroyed If Russia made a move to get them, 

4. Steel: About the same situation exists 
In steel as In oil. We can expand our steel 
production Immeasurably faster than Russia. 

5. Satellites: Russia cannot trust her 
satellite countries. These satellites would 
turn on her and tear her apart once the 
tide turned against her and Russia’s rulers 
know this. Already, sabotage, resistance, 
and revolt are widespread in satellite coun¬ 
tries. In Bast Germany, for example, five 
new zlast furnaces were started. All of them 
are now closed down. Obviously sabotage. 
Miners stage slow-downs. Farmers bide 
grain and livestock. There Is resistance to 
Russia in every satellite. 

6. Internal unrest: No major war can suc¬ 
ceed without unity and safety at home. 
Russian police are completely disarmed when 
they go off duty. When Stalin reviews the 
troops, all ammunition Is removed from the 
guns. No member of the Politburo dares go 
unprotected. 

7. Navy: Russia has practically no navy 
and could not fuel her submarines for very 
long without control of a much greater oil 
supply than she has now. 

8. Air power: Russia has a lot of fighter 
planes and they are very good. Here again 
shortage of oil and steel would be a serious 
handicap and Riassla’s rulers know that re¬ 
gardless of the niunber of planes she may 
have, she oould not successfully wage a pro¬ 
longed major, mechanized war. Russia has 
comparatively few long-range bombing 
planes. She Is Immeasurably weaker than 
we are with reference to strategic bombing. 
This Indicates that she has no Intention of 
risking world war III or our atomic-bombing 
attacks. 

9. Soldiers: Russian soldiers fight well on 
their bom« soil, but not well away from 
home. Remember how long It took them to 
whip little Finland? 

10. Autos and trucks: Without our trucks, 
tanks, etc., Russia would have had great dif-. 
Acuity stopping the Germans. Our produc¬ 
tive capacity so greatly exceeds hers that 
there just Isn't any comparison. 

11. Geography: Individual initiative, co¬ 
hesion, coordination, cooperation, and unity 
are vital factors in a major war—especially 
one of aggression and away from the home 
land. What we call Russia is a conglomera¬ 
tion of various parts of Europe and Asia. A 
many-languaged federation of states with 
180 languages and dialects In dally use. 
There is very little Intercommunication or 
traffic between the different communities 
anyd their different traditions, customs, etc., 
are a terrific handicap In the event of all- 
out war. A strong country Is one welded 
together with a common language, common 
customs, and habits. Most of Russia lies 
north of 45 north latitude. It Is a confirm¬ 
able, historical fact that little wealth or 
progress Is ever made In agriculture or in¬ 
dustry that far north. Twenty-three per¬ 
cent of Russia's land is In the Arctle Circle. 
Her southern border faces mountain ranges 
and high land which prevent tropical, mots- 
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twe-laden winds from reaching her soil. 
Russia’s eastern border lies on the Paciflo 
Ocean. Westerly moisture-laden winds blow 
away and not onto her soil there. Her west¬ 
ern border faces open country, but too far 
from the Atlantic Ocean to receive great 
benefit from westerly moisture-laden winds. 
The fact that her western border is so vul¬ 
nerable to land attack explains her huge 
land army and emphasis on fighter planes 
for tactical rather than strategic use. All of 
this explains why less than 25 percent of 
Russia’s land is arable in the first place and 
only 25 percent of that arable land can be 
successfully cultivated and made productive. 
All of this has a powerful bearing on her 
ability to successfully wage a long mechan¬ 
ized war away from home and her rulers are 
certainly well aware of the fact. 

12. Research and Invention: In all her his¬ 
tory, 1 have been unable to find a single 
Important scientific invention ever to come 
out of Russia. 

13. Greece: We gave heavy military aid to 
Greece. Russia could have occupied Greece 
any time she wished. Why did she not in¬ 
tervene? Wasn’t the most logical reason for 
no intervention her fear of world war ni and 
our A-bombs? 

14. Berlin airlift: When Russia slapped her 
blockade on in the hope of driving us out of 
Berlin, we established our airlift, yet Russia 
did not dare shoot down those airlift planes 
or take any action in connection therewith 
that might Involve her in world war III. 

16. In spite of Russia’s alleged common 
defense pact with Red China, I am unable 
to find a scintilla of evidence to support the 
fear that bombing Manchurian bases would 
bring one iota more help than she will give 
Red China without such bombing. On the 
contrary, Russia has repeatedly broken writ¬ 
ten pledges, and evidence clearly indicates 
Russia will not risk any chance of world 
war III (and our A-bombs) if we bomb those 
Manchurian bases. 

16. All evidence seems to indicate that the 
Kremlin will continue to use satellites to 
wear down our manpower and materials; to 
weaken us economically, if possible. (Long 
ago Lenin said. “Whoever controls Asia con¬ 
trols the world.’’) Evidence mounts show¬ 
ing Asia, not Europe, to be Stalin’s major ob¬ 
jective. President ’Truman, unintentionally, 
confirmed this. 

17. There seems to be a fear that Russia 
may make a sneak atomic bombing attack 
on our cities. The evidence presented hero 
clearly Indicates the Kremlin will not do any 
such thing. 

18. It seems obvious Britain doesn’t care 
how many Americans must be killed or 
maimed so long as her trade with the Reds 
is not affected. 

From the evidence presented here (and 
much additional available information), it 
seems clear to me (I believe you will agree) 
that— 

(a) Stalin is pulling the most colossal bluff 
in world history. 

(b) The Kremlin will continue to use 
satellites to bleed us until their bluff is rec¬ 
ognized and called. 

(c) Bombing bases in Manchuria will not 
bring any more Kremlin aid to Red China 
than they will give anyway and that the 
Kremlin will not risk world war III and our 
A-bombs by direct intervention. 

(d) Russia is in much greater fear of world 
war in (and our A-bombs) than even the 
appeasers in the State Department and/or 
the Pentagon. 

(e) Russia would not Intervene If Chinese 
Nationalists were told to go ahead; if China 
is blockaded. 

(f) The United States can safely act alone 
without the U. N. approval. 

(g) That Asia, not Europe, is the Kremlin’s 
major objective. 

What action should be taken now? To me 
(and I believe you will agree) this and 


other available evidence clearly indicates 
that the war in Korea can be quickly ended 
with unconditional surrender of the present 
Peiping regime: a complete new Republic of 
China can be created—a potentially power¬ 
ful and friendly ally. That this would make 
world war III impossible. 

Here’s how it might be done. Fortunate¬ 
ly. we now have the most competent, con¬ 
scientious, patriotic, courageous, and bipar¬ 
tisan Congress in my memory. Otherwise 
we might be in an even more dangerous 
position. 

It is my belief that— 

1. Congress should reopen the investiga¬ 
tion of the Amerasla case and the State De¬ 
partment. Examine closely the possible in¬ 
fluence on our present appeasement policy 
because of the long time, very close, and 
very intimate a^ssociatlon between Alger Hiss 
and Secretary Acheson. 

2. Congress can and should force the ad¬ 
ministration to immediately advise Britain 
and the U. N. that we Intend to give General 
Ridgway both authority and instructions to 
bomb Manchuria (using A-bombs if neces¬ 
sary); use Chinese Nationalist troops and do 
whatever is necessary to bring about the un¬ 
conditional surrender of the Chinese Reds, 
at once, either with or without U. N. approval. 
That appeasement is out of the window. 

8. Following the Peiping regime’s surren¬ 
der, General MacArthur (or some one equally 
competent) should be placed in charge of 
helping the Chinese people establish a rep¬ 
resentative and free republic. Do the same 
kind of job in China that MacArthur has 
so ably done in Japan. 

Before starting the bombing (etc.) of 
Manchuria, Russia could be warned that any 
intervention by her would at once bring 
atomic destruction of her cities. (This 
warning probably would be unnecessary ba- 
cause it would actually be obvious to her. 
It is her fear of world war III and our A- 
bombs that has kept her from action up to 
now, anyway.) 

Immediately following surrender of the 
Chinese Reds, Congress should demand (and 
force, as it can through appropriations) that 
Russia be told (either by the U. N. or the 
United States, acting alone if the cowardly 
U. N. appeasers are too frightened to act) to 
sit down to work out a real world-wide pro¬ 
gram of disarmament, free international 
trade, removal of the iron curtain, etc., etc. 

Russia would not then dare refuse. 

In conclusion, I believe this evidence does 
clearly indicate that: (1) Russia won’t start 
world war III; (2) we can end the Korean 
war very quickly; (3) a real start can then 
be made toward many years of world peace; 
(4) it seems that only Congress can force 
the changes in our foreign (and military) 
policies that will produce these results. 


The Wetback Istoe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 

or NEW MEXICO 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled *‘Senator Chavez’ Battle Over 
Wetbacks.” published in the Parkers¬ 
burg News on May 4,1951, discussing the 
light I made in the Senate on the so- 
called wetback issue in connection with 
the farm labor bill 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Senator Chavez' Battle Over Wetbacks 

Little known to the public, and scarcely 
making a ripple in the headlines—as yet— 
Senator Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, is 
waging a brilliant and courageous battle on 
the so-called wetback issue, a battle which 
in reality is to destroy a mushrooming peon¬ 
age system in the United States. 

A wetback is an illegal Mexican immigrant 
who crosses the Rio Grande to take em¬ 
ployment at substandard wages on United 
States industrialized farms, thus destroying 
the job opportunities of American citizens, 
including American Indians of such tribes as 
the Navajos, the storied Apaches, and the 
Pueblos, not to mention many of Anglo- 
Saxon lineage. 

Senator Chavez compared the situation to 
that of the Okies, made famous by John 
Steinbeck in his book, Grapes of Wrath. The 
Senator first pointed out that while there 
are 5,000.000 to 6,000.000 farms in the United 
States, there are only 125,000 large corpo¬ 
rate farms, or “factories or the field,’’ where 
the imported workers could possibly find 
employment. “Those who operate the 
6,000,000 to 6,000,000 family-size farms,’’ said 
Senator Chavez, “do not want to take ad¬ 
vantage of human misery. On the other 
hand these vast corporate farms are owned 
by less than 2 percent of the Nation’s farm 
operators, and produce only 7 percent of the 
food and fiber products sold on the Amer¬ 
ican market.” 

The bill now before the Senate, said Sen¬ 
ator Chavez, if enacted without saving 
amendments, would bring back in my State 
the return of peonage which was outlawed 
in 1868. 

The illegal Immigrants, said the Senator, 
“want to get something to eat, and that is 
why they are willing to work at stoop labor 
for 60 or 70 cents a day. It is a pernicious 
system. But we cannot blame them. They 
are hungry.” 

’The President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor recently brought in this report: 

“We have long wavered and compromised 
on the issue of migratory labor in agricul¬ 
ture. We have failed to adopt policies de¬ 
signed to Insure an adequate supply of such 
labor at decent standards of employment. 
* * • We have impaired the economic 

and social position of the family-farm oper¬ 
ator.” 

We are strongly inclined to side with Sen¬ 
ator Chavez in this matter. We believe him 
far-sighted and Just and striving to right a 
grievous social wrong. It is difficult to see 
how any Senator of the United States, gazing 
about him over the world and noting how 
the flames of communism blaze up in just 
such instances of exploitation of the ignorant 
and the wretched, would want to Ignite what 
could become a pralrie-flre in the United 
States. Therefore we believe Senator Chavez 
will prevail ultimately, if not now. He will 
prevail because he is right. American Jobs 
ought to go to Americans first. 


Preparktiont (or Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LISTER HILL 

OP ALABAMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14,1951 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a timely and 
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duOlcnging cotuinii on civil defense, 
written liy Mr. PblUp W^lie as guest col¬ 
umnist for Mr. Walter Winchell, and 
pidHlsM in the New York Daily Mirror 
of May 11.1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Riooro^ 
as follows: 

W«x.TBR WmcjRm. IN NSW Torn 
Mr. and Mr». United Stntea: 

(Today’s column is by PbUlp Wylie, the 
boolewrlter. whose best sellers include A Oen- 
aration of Vipers and the Disappearance. 
You've probably met Wylie in the Satevepost 
(and other mags) via hla delighUy essays 
about deep-«ea fishing, etc. Headers who 
etiU miss Heywood BrounV common sense 
and word ma^c appreciate Wylie’s. Don't skip 
through this one, please. Olip and file It 
away in your pocknt or deskr-after your 
neighbors borrow it. Remember Pearl Har¬ 
bor, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki.) 

Dsaa W. W.: In the spring days of 1961 I 
have begun to wonder If the American people 
have lost their minds. Maybe you can ask 
them. Any maybe I’m the nutty one— 
though people Uke you and me were called 
nutty before the Second World War and 
It proved we were right then, while the public 
was day dreaming, in the main. Here are 
aome questions I wish X could answer. 

Blaoe the American people now know that 
the Soviet has a stockpile of plutonium 
bombs, why don’t they react like people in 
a dreadful danger—people whose peril will 
grow less only after they act by the millions 
in a tho u sa n d ways? 

The people have been told exactly what 
atomic bombs are like. They’ve been told 
that If they get set to be slugged in their 
cities they can ’’take It* ‘and cut casualties 
to one-fifth of what they’d be now. 

Getting set for that means a lot. It means 
MfiOOJOOO volunteer workers. It means 
spending billions of bucks to stockpile medi¬ 
cines and drugs, and to reinforce buildings 
and to arrange and rehearse systems of pri¬ 
ority evacuation—beginning with children—i 
and It means preparing the whole landscape 
around every big Industrial city to receive, 
temporarily, city refugees. It means new 
flre-flghtlng equipment, mass produced. It 
means all sorts of electronic equipment and 
people trained to run It. 

Getting set means more. It means basic 
training for every man and woman and 
child In a possible target area. It means 
bracing the nerves and minds of people likely 
to be In an A-bomb-blt area for the terrible 
sights botmd to ensue—the burned, the 
wounded, the fire storms, the naked, the 
hysterical, and so on. 

Getting set means having the stuff and 
the know-how to save the Injured, to rescue 
the trapped, to douse the gigantic fires. It 
means, also, belxig ready to bear the terrible 
(but not dangerous) after-show of atomic 
tembs. It means having the guts to go 
about your bixsiness, after a hit, though you 
know there may be another. 

Getting set, moreover, may well mean that 
no enemy will try to use atomic bombs on 
city populations. Because a city that’s set 
is a poor target; you can’t hurt it badly 
enough to be worth the try. 

But the people I meet In big cities, Walter, 
aren’t doing these things. They don’t seem, 
to reallM all civil-defense problems differ 
from city to city and have to be solved 
locally and. In the event of a hit or hits, 
dealt with by local people—themselves. 

The people X meet are fatalistic. They 
hope If a bomb comes they’ll be the first 
killed. Some are Just going ahead as if 
nothing were different—^whleh is like letting 
yourself drown. And others are having a 
last fling—which, in my book, is damn near 
treason. 

For a time is coming, perhaps is very near, 
Walter, when we could knock off all the Rus¬ 


sian cities—and yet not knock out Russia. 
We can’t reach the vast majority of Russians 
with atomic bombs—or the Red army—or 
the Government, Slave state people haven’t 
the communications and transport that lead 
to national panic. We have. 

The Soviets, with far fewer bombs, might 
quite conceivably so shock and horrify an 
unready United States of America that our 
folks would abandon our cities and refuse 
to go back. Then we’d have to surrender. 
We can be sure we are strong enough to face 
those birds on a city-trading basis only if and 
When the whole 150,000.000 of us are all set 
and prepared and briefed and rehearsed for 
the evil show—the show they could start 
tomorrow. 

But what. WalterY A eongressionsl com¬ 
mittee puts the nix on the civil defense ap- 
proprUtion bill. In the Smate, a bill to 
disperse Washington is dropped. Are all 
those people Insane? 

They know Russia has the bomb. They 
know we could get in a war with Russia. 
MacArthur admits it—even accuses TViiman 
of increasing the danger. The Congress¬ 
men smilingly tell you that in the first hours 
of any war Moscow would vanish. Well, so 
would Washington, Just as sure as the Lord 
made little apples. So would New York, 
perhaps: so. surely, would a whole lot of 
other places. That’s what the Soviet A- 
bomb means. 

I remember writing a poem about waking 
up America In the days when the Nasls were 
eating a new country a month and you print¬ 
ed the verse. Now the danger is. say, 1,000 
times as great, as savage, as terrible. It can 
be met only by facing the facts and getting 
braced in all the wajw I’ve mentioned and 
many more. For if there’s a next time. Wal¬ 
ter, we’re “for it”—and nobody I know is 
even 1 percent ready to face and to do what 
he must—to win. 

The Jape, used to air raids but unprepared 
for atomic bombs, couldn’t stand them. The 
Germans were knocked flat by fire storms—a 
mere side-effect of plutonlmn bombs. They 
weren’t ready, either. And the British darn 
near lost their part of the war three differ¬ 
ent times, owing to air assault. We know 
we are a gritty people. And if we put our 
backs In It. we can do anything. But the 
massive atomic bombing of United States of 
America without preparation—^immense, 
costly preparation—^xnlght be curtains for 
the land of liberty. 

The home front, Walter, Is the naked fiank 
of American defenses today. Protecting it 
is not a Pentagon problem but everybody’s 
business. So why don’t we all catch on and 
pitch In? And why doesn’t Ckmgress begin 
to realize that unless It, too, acts sensibly, 
there may sooner or later come an instant 
when the Capitol and the monuments, the 
Pentagon and the White House Just won’t 
be there any more? 

This time, civil defense Is no clambake: 
it's the front-line trenches and we're all In 
them and we better learn how to fight an 
atomic war or we may one day be looking up 
our pagpoles at a hammer and sickle—those 
of us willing to live like that, I mean. 

As' ever, for freedom, 

Phu, Wtx,xs. 


Whit Alliet Are We AMd of Loeisf ? 
SnSNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JQHn”^P. SAYLOR 

00 rainieTt.vaMU 

IN THE BOUBI OP BBPBBBBNT ATXVBI 
Monday, May 14, 2952 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
teflve to extend my remarks in the 


Rioord, Z include the following edi¬ 
torial from the Democrat, Johnstown, 
Pa., of Saturday, May 5. 1951: 

WKat Auuxz Are WI AnMUto car Losmo? 

General MacArthur, in suggesting . we 
ought to go It alone, If necessary, in order 
to knock Red China out of the Korean war 
in a hurry, appears to have astonished some 
of Washington’s too-too Uberal Interna¬ 
tionalists. 

And yet his suggestion makes a lot of 
sense. 

To date In this Korean affair, the United 
Natiooa boys have been strictly fair-weather 
friends. As long as things were going well, 
they stood up to the Commies and resoluted 
to heat all get-out. 

That was when we were fighting the North 
Koreaxxs alone. But as soon as the Chinese 
Reds got into the scrap, the United Nations 
started to drag its feet. And the U. N. has 
been dragging its feet ever since. 

Let’s face It. If Great Britain and France 
hadn’t been hanging about our necks, isn’t 
it possible that this MacArthur controversy 
never would have come up? 

It’s been pretty definitely established, by 
this time, that as late as January 19 the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff and Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur were in virtual agreement 
about how the miutary phase of the Korean 
affair should be conducted. 

Who blocked that program? Obviously, 
the diplomats—not our own, exclusively, but 
the foreign offices of our so-called allies. 

Our difficulties to date in Korea—and a 
large part at those difficulties are reflected 
in the 60,000-plus casualties the United 
States has suffsred—have come as a result of 
putting our field commanders under wraps. 

General MacArthur has testified that when 
the Chinese Reds started to pour across the 
Talu in farce, they should have been served 
with an ultimatum to get the hell back 
where they belonged, or get the very bedevil 
kicked out of them. 

That’s in the American military tradition. 
Our history books are filled with such classic 
wartime rejoinders as ’’Don’t give up the 
ship,” ”Danm the torpedoes, full speed 
ahead," "We’ll fight It out on this line If 
it takes all siunmer,*’ ’’Surrender? Never," 
and ’’Nuts.” To recall only a few. 

If General MacArthur had been permitted 
to reply In kind to the Reds when they 
crossed the Yalu, and to have plastered them 
with everything we had from the air, the 
sea, and by means of diversionary raids on 
the mainland of China, chances are this war 
now would be over. 

But for seven long month’s we’ve been 
pulling our punches. Why our Air Force Isn't 
even permitted to bomb certain places in 
North Korea itself. Meantime, our boys have 
been going through what General MacArthxir 
calls an accordion action, up and down, up 
and down, up and down the narrow Korean 
peninsula. We’ve been waiting for the dust 
to settle—and meantime have soaked that 
dust with blood, American blood. 

Why? Becatise we’ve been yellow? Be¬ 
cause we don’t know how to fight? No. Be¬ 
cause the United Nations and the principal 
allies with whom we're associated in this 
police action are thinking of Hong Kong 
and other interests In the Far East. 

It’s nothing short of criminal that our 
delegate to the United Nations, 7 months 
after the Chinese Reds entered the war, is 
only now pleading with our so-called allies 
to stop shipping critical maMrlel of war to 
the very enemy that is killing oiu: sons— 
and their own. 

These fair-weather aUlea of oura—who've 
got their bands out for mUitary and eco¬ 
nomic aid from ue in Burope—have only 
token forces In JSorea. Yet they have Just 
as loud a voloe—louder, eo31eettv»ly^-as we 
do In calling the military shoU in Korea. 
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Meantime. Harry Truman and Dean Ache- 
aon are willing to doom thousands of Amer¬ 
ican boys to a senseless meat-grlndw opera¬ 
tion In which we trade one American life 
lor 20 Chinese lives In an indeterminable 
limited war—In the pious hope that some 
day the Reds will get tired of it all and will 
consent to talk cease-fire with us. 

United States would be a lot better off 
In Asia today If we*d never heard of the 
United Nations. The city slickers hoaxed 
us into a diplomatic poker game and they’ve 
been taking the shirt off our back In Korea 
ever since. 

We go all the way with General Mao- 
Arthur on that score. Why worry about los¬ 
ing our allies In Korea? We never had any to 
speak of. 

Isn’t It about time we showed a few char¬ 
acteristic American feathers? Isn’t It about 
time we said to these so-called allies. In 
effect: 

’’Look, brother, we’ve had enough of this 
fiddle-faddle. This is the way It’s going to 
be. Are you with us? If not. get out of our 
way. We’ve got a Job to do." 

And we’d like to lay a little bet—2 to 1. 
Those fellows would go along. Because they 
need us a lot worse than we need them. Lose 
our allies? Why we couldn’t beat them off 
with a club. (And sometimes, we think, 
more's the pity.) 


M1 Say, Not at I Do*’ 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P.RADWAN 

or KIW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, May li, 1951 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following editorial 
from the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News: 

"Do AS I Say, Not as I Do" 

Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson, who 
had long since put a crimp in local public- 
works projects by clamping down on scarce 
materials, now asks all States, cities, and 
counties to "postpone borrowing no matter 
how worthy the purpose, If the project Is 
postponable." 

The new edict seeks not only to curtail 
those projects that consume priority ma¬ 
terials, but all those that create credit and 
thus feed inflation—Including borrowing for 
soldiers’ bonus payments, for sites and 
rights-of-way for future projects, for funds 
with which to purchase privately owned 
utilities, etc. 

As antl-lnflatlon medicine, this Spartan 
prescription makes obvious sense. But it 
would make a good deal more sense—and be 
better heeded—If Uncle Sam were leading 
the way instead of merely issuing the com¬ 
mands. 

So far. the Federal Administration Itself 
has not shown the slightest disposition to 
praotioe any of the belt-tightening or credit- 
husbanding virtues about which it eco- 
Ttniwtn stablliaers preach. 

The President’s budget for the year be¬ 
ginning July 1—A budget which he has re¬ 
peatedly dared Congress to out—shows most 
of the Federal credit and public-works pro¬ 
grams running in high gear. Many adjust¬ 
ments have been made to give a defense 
label to programs that were advocated under 
other guises before the Korean War. but the 
totals, in most cases, are higher than ever. 

Take, for example, the total for civil pub¬ 
lic works. Actual spending for all these pro¬ 


grams was less than gl.700.000,000 in fiscal 
1948 and again in 1949. Last year, it came 
to 82,068.000.000. But the President’s 1902 
budget asks $3,853,000,000 for these purposes. 

Or take the total of Federal credit pro¬ 
grams. Last year’s new rommltments for 
all types of Federal loans and guarantees 
came to $11,967,000,000. For next year, the 
President has asked a total of $13,340,000,000. 
Some of these loan-expansion programs, to be 
sure, carry a defense tag. For Instance. $90,- 
000,000 for civil defense, and $1,050,000,000 
for expansion of defense production. But 
the biggest items represent continuance of 
regular peacetime programs. The scandal- 
ridden RFC Is down for $308,000,000 In new 
lending authority for ordinary loans to busi¬ 
ness—this at a time when the economic- 
stabilization officials are pleading with pri¬ 
vate lenders to cut down on business credit. 
The Veterans’ Administration Is down for 
$3,056,000,000 in new commitments for vet¬ 
erans’ homing (compared with $2,518,000,000 
In the 1050 fiscal year)—at a time when Mr. 
Wilson is urging the States to postpone vet¬ 
erans* bonm pajrments. 

The worst thing about this contrast be¬ 
tween what Uncle Sam practices and what 
he preaches, of courae, is that It is all too 
typical of the let’s-everybody-else-sacrifice 
approach to mobilization. As long as the 
Federal Government carries the big club, the 
States and cities will probably do what 
they're told—at least so far as the timing 
of their public-works programs Is concerned. 
But they would do It a lot more willingly, 
and with a lot more of the feeling that we’re 
all In this thing together. If the Federal 
Government showed any disposition to lead 
by example Instead of by command. 


Ptul Wooton at 70 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the re¬ 
marks in the Record. I wish to call to 
the attention of the Congress the 37 
years service of a distinguished journal¬ 
ist. originally from my district in Louisi¬ 
ana, Paul Wooton, who was honored by 
the Washington newspaper correspon¬ 
dents on the occasion of Mr. Wooton’s 
seventieth birthday. 

The people of my district and Louisiana 
are proud of the service and stature at¬ 
tained by this fine and able man who 
through the 37 years of his assignment 
In Washington has exemplified the high¬ 
est principles in journalism and has con¬ 
tributed so unselfishly to the success of 
many a new and young reporter who 
came to Washington from all sections of 
the country and who through his solid- 
tious guidance became some of our fore¬ 
most national newspaper columnists and 
publishers. 

Mr. Sjieaker. I include in these remarks 
a copy of an editorial from the Washing¬ 
ton Star of MAy 10.1951. enUtled **Paul 
Wooton at 70.” as follows: 

Path. Wooroir at 70 

The WMhlngtoa prew oorps did honor yw- 
teiday to *'the Indlsponiblo man.** Paul 
Wooton, whoM 70 ytiM alt lightly on him. 
had a brithday party. 


For 87 yean, whUe the world has passed 
through one of its most tumultuous periods. 
Paul Wooton has built a distinguished career 
In journalism In the Nation’s Capital. Friend 
to Presidents and to statesmen In general, he 
has most of all been a friend to other news¬ 
papermen. With devotion to his profession 
and a kindness of heart well known to all his 
colleagues, Paul Wooton has been the wheel- 
horse In virtually every newspapermen’s or¬ 
ganization in Washington. It was not in¬ 
appropriate that one of those who spoke at 
the luncheon honoring Paul yesterday re¬ 
ferred to his "benevolent despotism" and 
suggested that many of the world’s problems 
could be resolved by adoption of his high 
principles of human relations. 

It is a safe guess that American newspaper¬ 
men now scattered all over the world were 
present In spirit at yesterday’s party to wish 
"happy birthday" to one of their best friends 
and most beloved colleagues. 


Cordell Hull Fonndutbn for Intemution- 
al Education Eitabliehed at Tribute to 
Stateimau and Promoter, of World 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOE LEVINS 

or TXMHXesiB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes¬ 
day last the State of Tennessee granted 
the charter for the Cordell Hull 
Foundation for International Educa¬ 
tion. This was a most historic action 
and was the culmination of many months 
of endeavor by friends and associates of 
that great Tennessean, Cordell Hull, to 
create a suitable monument to the de¬ 
cades of public service and untiring ef¬ 
forts for world peace and accord which 
this great American has rendered to all 
mankind. 

Formal announcement of the forma¬ 
tion of a multi-mlllion-dollar fund for 
the granting of scholarships to students 
of other nationalities for study in the 
United States was announced on the 
same day by Dr. Harvie Branscomb, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville. Tennessee. Most regrettably 
the announcement of the formation of 
this great foundation has come at a time 
when the revered statesman continues 
ill at the Naval Medical Center at 
Bethesda and as his multitude of friends 
In Tennessee and throughout the world 
earnestly hope and pray for the restora¬ 
tion of his health. 

The Cordell Hull Foundation for In¬ 
ternational Education will encompass 
the Ideals for which Judge Hull has 
dedicated his long and useful Ufe—that 
Is. the attainment of International har¬ 
mony through the practice of good will 
and nelghborllness among nations. 
Through the granting of these scholar¬ 
ships. students of other lands may come 
to our great country to pursue their 
studies and learn about us at first hand. 
By the same token we of this country 
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may become better ieusQualnted with our 
International friends through association 
with these unotBcial ambassadors of 
good wilL No more fitting tribute to 
the great Cordell Hull, promoter of 
peace and good will, could be conceived. 
The Cordell Hull Fbundatlon will take 
its place as an instrument of peace 
along the United Nations and the Pan- 
American Union whose formation Mr. 
Hull inspired. 

In this connection. Mr. Speaker. I de¬ 
sire to have Included with my remsurks 
in the Appendix of the Ricobd an article 
from the New York Times and an edi¬ 
torial from the Nashville Banner. May 
10. 1051. on the creation of the Cordell 
Hull Foundation. The article is as fol¬ 
lows: 

Friends and admirers of Cordell Run. 
former Secretary of State, have established 
In his name an educational foundation to 
promote world peace and good will through 
an international scholarship program. 

Formation of the Oordail Hull Foundation 
for International Education was announced 
here yesterday by Dr. Barvle Branacomb, 
chancelor of Vanderbilt University, Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn. He said It was expected that 
several million dollars would be provided 
for the project. 

Dr. Branseomb, who made the announce¬ 
ment at the Roosevelt Hotel, also made pub¬ 
lic a letter from the 79-year-old former 
statesman, who Is crltlcaUy ill In the Naval 
Medical Center at Bcftheada, Md. Mr. Hull, 
a native of Tennessee, endoraed the program 
and observed that better understanding and 
cooperation between nations was desperately 
needed In the present world situation. 
votnmstioN'a nirraTivs plans 

The foundation’s program, still In the 
formative stage, envisions the aetting up of 
Bcholarehlps and fellowships that wlU enable 
students from the 90 Latin-Amerlcsn coun¬ 
tries to study In the United States, Dr. 
Branseomb explained. 

He aald that, beglxmlng in 1062, 40 stu¬ 
dents a year would be brought here—9 
from each of the 90 countries. Later it 
Is hoped to offer similar opportunities for 
European students. 

The foundation also plans to carry on 
studies in International relations at the uni¬ 
versity center In Nashville, which embraces 
the schools and colleges of Vanderbilt Uni¬ 
versity. and to send faculty members abroad 
to study and teach. 

Dr. Branacomb made public an Incomplete 
list of trustees of the new fotmdatlon, ex¬ 
plaining that it woiUd be expanded later. 
The list Included Sam Bayburn, Speaker of 
the Hooae of Representatlvea; Asaociate Su¬ 
preme Court Justice William O. Ik>uglas; 
James A. Farley, former Postmaster General; 
Warren R. Austin, chief United States dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations; Myron C. Taylor, 
retired industrialist and d^lomat. 

Will L. Clayton, Under Secretary of State 
In Charge of Economlo Affaira and Under 
Secretary of State during Mir. Hull’s adminis¬ 
tration; George A. Sloan, prestdant of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association; Leo Paavol- 
sky. director of international studies lor the 
BrooUngB Institute; Flranfc Houston of the 
Chemical Bank ft TYust Co.; Henry 0. Alex¬ 
ander. preefdent of J. P. Morgan ft Co.; Jesse 
B. Jonea, former Secretary of Commerce; and 
Chief Justice A. B. Neil, of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court. 

Winston S. Dustin, southern radio execu¬ 
tive, is executive secretary, 

Mr. Bull’s letter to Dr. Branseomb was 
dated April 4 and was In xppiy to a memb- 
randum Iran the ooUege dbanestor ontlhi- 
ing the purposes of the foundatton^ The 
former Secretary of State emphasised the 
need to elevate the standards of political 


'mcrallty and action on the part of our dtl- 
aens and the eitiaens of all oountrlss, and 
added: 

**Oiaf through such aeUvitles can we hope 
that men and women everywhere will keep 
aUve and constantly renew faith in tbo dig¬ 
nity of the individual, in instittttlona of 
government founded upon the concept of 
the governed, and in nadurlng peace based 
on freedom and justice. 

”Tbese are the aUdlng vduee of a truly 
Christian elvlUaation, and thalr praaentation 
requires faith In their atonal worth, and 
stanch determination to uphold ttiam and 
willingness to make whatever aaeriflees may 
be needed to that end. 

’T think it is wise, as you plan, to begin 
3 ^ur endeavors in tbe realm of Intcr-Amer- 
lean problema and relations. The nattons of 
this hemisphere have in common many tra¬ 
ditions and aspirations. All of them were 
ban of a passionate desire fa liberty end 
free d om, and all of them face today tbe fate¬ 
ful challenge presented to mankind by the 
unspeakable doctrines of eommunism and 
of other slinilar movements directed toward 
enslavement of tbe individual by tbe aoulleas 
state.” 

Mr. Bull also declared that no country 
a region could be secure in freedom unless 
an overwhelming majority of mankind move 
forward togetba toward the attainment of 
the noble purposes and principles that are 
enshrined in the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

Dr. Branseomb, who is chairman of tbe 
United States Advisory Commission for Edu¬ 
cational Exchange, said It was intended that 
the foundation would perform a conparahle 
service to the Rhodes scholarships. Be Is a 
Rhodes scholar. 

He explain^ that the idea for the founda¬ 
tion grew spontaneously from a number of 
Mr. Hull’s friends and eoUeagues and that 
the plan had been discussed with both Mr. 
Hull and Mrs. Bull. He said that eventually 
a headquarters building, to be known as 
Hull Hall, would be erected in Nashville. 

In his memorandum to Mr. Bull outlining 
the project. Dr. Branseomb dedared that the 
former diplomat belonged not only to tbe 
United Statw but also to ottaa countries of 
the free democratic world which his states¬ 
manship has served. 

’’Your friends, and others joining with 
tbem. believe,” the communication added, 
”that the moet sq)proprlate monument we 
could establish In your honor would be a 
program of Intanatlonal education which 
would bring togetba promising young men 
and wonen from many countrtas in a com¬ 
mon educational expertenee.” 

Dr. Itoanscomb said the ebarta for tbe 
new foundation bad been formally granted 
yesterday in Tennessee. 

The editorial is as follows; 

Thx Coanxu. Hnu. Foundation 

The announcement by Cbaneella Barvle 
Branacomb of Vanderbilt Univasity that the 
newly established Cordell Bull Foundation 
will have its headquarters at tbe University 
Oenta here should be a so u rc e of pride and 
gratlffcatlon to every Nashvinian. 

Already the elte of numerous eduostkmal 
and religious Instttutkxos. Nashville now will 
have the opportunity to expand turtha its 
reputation as an intamatkaai oenta of 
learning. Tbe new multiinlllion-doUar 
foundation initially will focus its attantlon 
on tbe aduoatlon of students from Latln- 
Amarlcan ocarntrles but lata it is expected 
to broaden ita scope and isciuda otha coun¬ 
tries in its progr am . 

Tbe announonMoil oeeura at a time when 
tbe people of Wo State, the Notion and the 
•ntlre waJd art hoplag and praying foo the 
recovery of the locma Sccvitory of Stote, 
now crliically 111. 

The project’s stated purpose of promot¬ 
ing, by educational aetivltlM, better uxMla- 


ataudlng and good will among the peoples 
of the wald and espaclally b a tw a an Bie pao- 
ptoa of the Westan BCndsphere Is a just 
tribute to the •*tothet at the United Nations'* 
who contributed so greotly to a better unda- 
■tanding between this Nation and those of 
South America. 

The people of Tennessee have long re¬ 
marked with pride the skill and vision of 
statesmanship marking this Illustrious ca- 
xea, and tlia inapiraUon and influence of 
his gtaeloua wife upon that carea. Their 
name, their Influence, their gehaoalty on be¬ 
half of humanity’s uplift axe perpetuated In 
this great new enterpriee—ehared by thae 
having a part in Its astaUlshment. 

The Cordell Bull Foundation can and will 
make a maja eontrfbutlon toward strength¬ 
ening the bonds that already exist between 
the continents of North and South Amalca. 
Through its contemplated program of ex¬ 
change students at VandabOt and otba 
achoola, It will foata and encourage personal 
friendships among the studente of tbe vari- 
ov» countries and when the students return 
to their homes, these friendships win go a 
long way toward increasing understanding 
and cooperation on the international level. 

Nashvillians, eapeeially, are indebted to 
Cbaneella Branseomb and to tbe other men 
of vision who conceived this memorial and 
who played a part in having its headquarters 
located here. They Should be grateful for 
tbe opportimlty ot take pat in its program 
and should feel an obligation to support the 
foundation and to ahare In Its work. * 


Pshlfe Ps PruftvtiMa Cbute 


EXXmSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A DONDERO 

or MICHXCAN 

IN TBE BOUSE OF BEPBBBBNTA’nVBS 

Monday, May 14,1952 

Mr. DONDBRO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the comerxtonee of the Government’s 
so-called power policy is that preference 
in power sales from Federal multiple- 
purpose projects shall be given to pub¬ 
lic agencies, cooperatives, and the like. 

During debate in the House on the 
recently passed interior Department Ap¬ 
propriation Act for 1952, pubho power 
supporter s declared that the preference 
provision refiected a philosophy laid 
down by Congress in 1906 In making it 
essential for the Congress to build trans¬ 
mission lines to serve preference cus¬ 
tomers and, in effect, ignore anyone else 
who might have need for power. 

In 1906 the Congress passed the first 
act which contained a preference pro- 
visioti—tbe Reclamation Act of April 16, 
1906. 8eeti<m 5 of this act stated that 
the Secretary of the mterior may lease 
surptas power irom irrigation projects 
"giving preference to munlelpfa pur¬ 
poses.^ 

This law has been cherished and cited 
by public power supporters as if it were 
on a par with tbe Constltatlon or the 
BIU of Bights. Whenever tbe wisdom 
of pre f erence provisioiiB Is questioned. 
wO are always referred in voices filled 
with awe back to this law of 1906. is 
l!iom this oiM piece of IcgUlatick that aU 
of the subsequent preference provisions 
have flowed, and today preference has 
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become the hub ot the public power 
wheel. 

What was the Intent of the legislators 
who framed the original preference 
clause? What were the circumstances 
that surrounded its inception? The 1906 
bill, which originated in the Senate, did 
not primarily concern power. It pro¬ 
vided for the withdrawal from public 
entry any lands needed for town-site 
purposes as provided for under the Rec¬ 
lamation Act of 1902. 

Apparently the Senate held no hear¬ 
ings on this bill as no transcript can be 
found. There was little debate on the 
Senate floor before the bill was passed. 
It should be noted that neither the bill 
as proposed or as passed by the Senate 
contained any preference provision at all. 
This provision appeared in the bill as re¬ 
ported by the House Committee on Irri¬ 
gation of Arid Lands. However, no House 
hearings have been located either, so we 
must assume that no hearings were held 
by that body. The House report offered 
no hint either as to the origin or purpose 
of the preference clause. 

This is the law that those who would 
nationalize our electric industry point to 
as the basis for preference, the corner¬ 
stone of their so-called public power 
policy. The preference section was only 
one clause in one section of a flve-section 
bill which in itself did not concernj;>ower. 
This provision was Included in a piece of 
legislation before the Federal Govern¬ 
ment had an appreciable amount of sur¬ 
plus power available from irrigation or 
other projects. In 1912, 6 years after 
the passage of the 1906 act. a report of 
the Commissioners of Corporation on the 
subject of Water Power Development in 
the United States, stated that **a consid¬ 
erable portion of power developed at ir¬ 
rigation projects is utilized for the 
operation of pumps, and power for com¬ 
mercial use is of comparatively little 
importance.” 

During the recent debate on the Inte¬ 
rior Department bill the statement was 
made that Federal power legislation had 
been approved by the Congress for the 
purpose of helping all kinds of people. 
Such legislation should help, not all 
kinds of people, but all people. In fact 
I challenge that, with preference as a 
cornerstone. Federal power legislation 
does not even help all kinds of people, 
but only certain people. That this is 
true can be shown in my own State of 
Michigan. 

It has been estimated that 11 percent 
of all the power customers in Michigan 
could be classifled as preference cus¬ 
tomers. If the Bureau of Reclamation 
built a huge multiple-purpose project in 
Michigan, only 11 percent of Michigan’s 
customers would be entitled to this 
power. Although 89 percent of the cus¬ 
tomers had, through their taxes, con¬ 
tributed to the building of this project, 
they would be denied any benefit from 
the project because they happened to 
patronize the wrong power distributing 
concern. 

This reasoning is all based on a law 
passed back in 1906 that did not involve 
power, and on which no hearings were 
held. 


This is the history of the act that first 
offered the preference idea which in turn 
has been used ever since as a beacon by 
public power advocates to light their way 
toward nationalization of the electric 
industry. 


Editorial Re Rnmely Jury CenvictioB and 
Freedom of Press 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLYDE DOYLE 

or CALXFOUtU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the dis¬ 
tinguished chairman of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on Lobbying during the last ses¬ 
sion of Congress, the Hon. Frank Bu¬ 
chanan. of Pennsylvania, in his lifetime 
made request that the following edito¬ 
rial in the Denver Post for Saturday. 
April 21. 1951, be inserted in the Con- 
ORissiOMAL Record for the information 
of all who might read. 

I had the responsibility and privilege 
of serving as a member of the Select 
Committee on Lobbying. There is no 
question in the minds of those who had 
the honor of working with him that the 
heavy and diligent work he did on that 
committee during those months was the 
cause of hastening his untimely demise. 

So now that he has passed on and is 
unable to personally ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to extend his remarks and include 
therein the following editorial, it is my 
privilege and pleasure to do it at the re¬ 
quest of his able assistants in his con¬ 
gressional ofRce. 

Representative Buchanan sat next to 
me on the floor of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on the occasion when the dis¬ 
tinguished American, General MacAr- 
thur, spoke to us at the joint session. 
It was his last presence on the floor of 
the House. 

At that time he knew of the verdict 
of the court jury holding Dr. E. A. Rume- 
ly guilty of contempt of Congress and 
spoke to me about it. Even though the 
Jury took only 20 minutes to arrive at 
its verdict of guilty for Dr. Rumely, Rep¬ 
resentative Buchanan told me he was 
awfully sorry to see any American citi¬ 
zen in a legal position where he was 
found guilty by an American Jury of vio¬ 
lating American statutes and ordinances. 
He did not gloat over the fact that Dr. 
Rumely had been convicted. He did, 
however, tell me that he felt that a ver¬ 
dict of guilty, arrived at after only 20 
minutes’ consideration by the Jury, Justi- 
fled the vote of the majority of members 
of the Select Lobbying Committee to 
recommend to the House of Represent¬ 
atives that he be cited for contempt. 

The following editorial speaks for it¬ 
self: 

No RXOBT to SlCRECT 
' The Jury which convicted Dr. Edward A. 
Itumely ot contempt of Congresa reached 
Its verdict In only 90 minutes. The facta 
in the case were uncontroverted. Dr. 
Bumely. exsouttve seorttary of the Com¬ 


mittee for Constitutional Oovemment, ad¬ 
mitted he had refused to give a lobby in¬ 
vestigating committee full Information on 
persons who made quantity purchases of 
books published by the Committee on Con¬ 
stitutional Government. 

Dr. Rumely’s only defense was based on 
constitutional legalistic grounds which 
Federal District Judge Keech found to be 
Invalid. Those grounds wiU now be tested 
further in the course of appeals to higher 
courts. 

That the Committee for Constitutional 
Government is one of the major lobby in g 
organizations of the country seems plain to 
us. For years it has sought to influence 
public opinion on matters relating to legis¬ 
lation. It has been on such friendly terms 
with some Congressmen that it has been able 
to send out large quantities of literature 
under free postal franking privileges. 

One of the ways of Committee on Constitu¬ 
tional Government flnances its activities is 
through the sale of books. Under existing 
lobbying laws, the organization cannot ac¬ 
cept donations of $600 or more from anyone 
without disclosing to Congress the source 
of the donation. The Committee on Con¬ 
stitutional Government has taken the posi¬ 
tion, however, that If it sells $600 or $1,000 
worth of its books to one of Its supporters 
it does not have to reveal the identity of the 
purchaser. 

Whether the book-selling business of the 
Committee on Constitutional Government— 
or any similar group—provides a loophole in 
the lobbying law which should be closed is 
a question which the congressional com¬ 
mittee has been studying. 

The powers granted to the congressional 
committee were broad enough to cover a 
full investigation of book-selling activities. 
But. when Dr. Rumely was ordered to pro¬ 
duce records of bulk purchases by publicity- 
shunning supporters of the Committee on 
Constitutional Government, he refused and 
sought to invoke the constitutional protec¬ 
tion of freedom of the press. 

We cannot agree with Dr. Rumely’s in¬ 
terpretation of what press freedom means. 
The right of the Committee on Constitu¬ 
tional Government to publish any books 
that it may wish to put in print Is not ques¬ 
tioned In any way. The right of freedom 
of the press does not carry with it any right 
to keep secret the names of those who give 
financial support to publications seeking to 
Influence public opinion. 

Postal laws very properly require newspa¬ 
pers to disclose the names of their prin¬ 
cipal stockholders from time to time. Ano¬ 
nymity in any publishing bixsiness could be 
a dangerous thing. Those who object to 
Government by unseen forces will approve 
the action of the court in Dr. Rumely’s 
case. 


The Pinkest Cheeks in Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

OF WX8CONSZW 

IN THE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, who advised the President last year 
, that the Chinese Communists were too 
Intelligent to get into the Korean war? 
Bless his heart, it was Secretary Aeheson 
who told the world that this would never 
happen, and he put it on television io 
all could hear and see him. 

Ruth Montgomery, in her column 
D. C. Wash, cites a very interesting, yet 
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embamuMiiig. situation within the spats 
and cane division. 1 include part of her 
article at this point in the Ricobo: 

IVfeoni the dUoago TMtnme of May IS. ISCl] 
D. O. WAiH 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WesBZMonroN, May ll.~The plnkeet cheeks 
In town this week helong to our State De¬ 
partment boys. They’ve pulled another 
bloomer, bless ’em. The spats and cane divi¬ 
sion was holding one of a series of Indoc- 
trlnaUon classes for new Foreign Service per¬ 
sonnel. To vary the tisiuil lectures about 
what a wonderful Job the Department la 
doing {hear, hear], the Institute ollloials de¬ 
cided to show a kinescope of a television 
Interview with Secretary Acheaon. This was 
in order to demonstrate what a warm and 
human fellow the outwardly froety Secretary 
really is. 

It proved be was human all right, to the 
blushing consternation of the ollleiala. The 
kinescope, which bad apparently not been 
previewed by the Department since the dis¬ 
missal of General MacArthur, represented a 
television Interview with Acbeson last fall 
by three CBS ocmraspondenta. In it Orlfflng 
Bancroft asked the Secretary whether he 
thought the diinese Communists would 
come Into the Korean war. The Cabinet 
officer emphatically reassured Bancroft 
against such a possibility, because the Chi¬ 
nese Reds were too ’’Intelligent” to take such 
a risk. 

It’s human to err. Practtcally everybody 
admits to pulling a few—ezeept President 
TTiunan, that Is. A handful of the fledg¬ 
ling Foreign Service oflteers, too new to have 
been properly Indoctrinated, suggested that 
the embarraartng kinescope ought to be dis¬ 
patched to the White House. After all. our 
Chief Xxecutlve at the recent Jeserson-Jack- 
8(nx Day politleal rally shrugged off all blame 
for the Korean war tragedy by complaining 
petulantly that MacArthur had predicted the 
Chinese Beds wouldn’t come ha. 


A Gcnergl Far Eatteni War? 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL V.YWn 

or CAUVOBMU 

IN THB BOUSE OF BBPBB8BNTATEVBS 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. TORTT. Mr. Speaker, I ahould 
like to Include in the Ricoed the follow¬ 
ing comments by Walter Lippmann. 
They are taken from today's Washing¬ 
ton Post; 

Tobat AMD ToMoeaow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

It is, I think, clear that one of the de- 
termlBlnf factors in General MaoArthur’s 
mind Is that In the Par Bast the Soviet 
Union can exert only a small part of its 
mUltary power. Prom the main Busslan 
centers of population and of industry the 
distance to the Soviet Par Bast to great and 
the communications are poor. 

Bussla, seen from Jiapan, looks and Indeed, 
to, a far leas formidable power than BusSia 
seen from, let us say. Parte or Bonn or 
Trieste or Ankara. The Bed army can march 
against Burope and tha Middle Bast and pick 
up war Indnsbries and auppltoe as it ad- 
vanoea But In the Far Bast there are only 
the comparatively limited loroes east of Laka 
Baikal with their limited local vrar indus¬ 
tries. dependent In case of war upon the 
vulnwable and inadequate Trans-Siberlaa 
Railway. 


_ ft might even be easier for 

the United States with its command of tha 
sea and air to build up power beeed on Japan 
than it would be for Bustoa to build «p 
power based on the Soviet Par Bast amjl 
Manchuria. 

Thiu. a war in the Far Bast, evdn against 
Russia and China combined, would be— 
provided it was confined to the Far East— 
a war in which neithar side could bring aU 
Its military forces—nor even its msln military 
force—Into the fighting. The Buasians 
could not bring In their Immense army. We, 
for lack of decisive targets and sasentlal 
bases, could use only a fraction—and not 
the most effective fraction—of our sea and 
air power. A tar-s«stertt war, confined to 
the Far East, would be a big war. But it 
would be a limited war. Since neither side 
could use its tmole power, mars could be 
no decisive victory for which It has been 
said, there to In war no substitute. 

But. seen from Japan and Formosa, an in- 
tcrcetlng cace can be made for that sort of 
far-eastern war. It would commit great 
American forces to tbe Far Bast. They would 
have priority. Since tbe war would have 
to be Indecisive. It could not be terminated 
by the kind of victory without vdileh all 
to now appeasement. Therefore great 
American forces would be committed indefi¬ 
nitely In tbe Far Bast and « condition of 
permanent hostllltlea. wltbout the danger 
of a truce or a negotiated settlement or any 
kind of xnodTu vlvendi, would be guaranteed 
to Joe Stalin. 

The administration's argument against 
General MacArthur haa been that such a 
general war against China would almost cer¬ 
tainly bring in Russia and that this would 
mean that the third world war with the atom 
bombs and tbe overrunning of Burope and 
the rest would follow. General MacArthur’s 
comment on this argument was to say that: 
*”1110 Soviet will not neeeaaarily mesh Its 
actions vritb our moves.” 

The general meant, of course, thst the 
Soviet might hot go <^nly to war if we 
bombed tbe Manchurian baaes of the CEii- 
nese army in Korea but that even if they 
did, tbe Far Bast is the most important place 
to fight the war and that this to as good a 
time as any to have a war with the Soviet 
Union. 

I wonder whether Stalin and Molotov and 
the rest of them may not be or tbe same 
offinion. We cannot know for sure what 
they think—not at least until ths FoUtbuxo 
hcAds its nsxt public debate on Soviet strat¬ 
egy and high policy—with stenographic re¬ 
ports, only subtly censored, every hour on 
the hour at la cents a page. 

One thing X would bet on. The Kremlin 
hae before It a oomprbhenslve report which 
we are providing for them of what we know 
and of what we don't know end of what we 
are thinking fanning nnii wlAfalng nrnl 
worrying about. Than to no doubt, I think, 
that tbe Kiemlln will meeh thrir actlone 
vrith oute. The Russians are chess players. 
As we ere now informing them thet we shall 
use either tbe queen’s pawn caning or the 
Buy -Lopea. they will certainly bt fiflly pre¬ 
pared to mesh their moves with onre when 
we mMce our moves. 

There are. I believe, a great maiw Mte and 
plaoea of evidence—including Mr. Qromyko'a 
Behavior in Faria—which tndioate that tha 
Soviet Union may also have come to think 
that the Fur But to the best thuter in which 
to have war break out. For the Sovlete the 
Mr But to tbe aefest end the meet advan¬ 
tageous plau to have a world war break.<mt. 
In tbe Far But they have their ipost power¬ 
ful, ally. Xn the Mr Best we have no 
aBlenoaa. The Atlentic Met dou not oper¬ 
ate outaide Oto regidn dafthed in tbe pact, 
and while the British would no doubt join 
us In a farreastem, war. they are not any 
longer capehle 6t important military uttoh 
in the Far But. 


< Ha a fttf^e u ti m war the Soviet Union 
cannot be defuted. It cannot even bo deeply 
injured. Thus a war which broke out in 
the Mr But would engoff great Amecieaa 
fqsbu Ih a atruggle that wu certain tp ha 
IndadMito and Interminable. Tjbie wer would 
attain, and atmost certainly dwupt the At¬ 
lantic eillanoe taeeauu Ftanu and the Low 
Gountiiu and the Scandinavian countrlu 
cannot be expected to declare war on Bueata 
for tbe sake of Korea when that means tnvtt- 
ing the .Bed Army to invede them. Xf the 
Atlantic alliance to dtonipted, it we ue -at 
war with Russia without the active support 
of most of western and southern Burope, we 
thall fle^t without being side to uu our 
rtf^t arm. American atomic power would 
he not entirely but In very large measure 
netttreltand. 

Therefore it might well be that the Rue- 
staas may decide that a wu in tha Fu But, 
and really confined to the Fu Beet, would 
be the one of all the kinds of wus they 
could engage in that inromtou them the blg- 
gett advantagu at the least cost. 


The Uaifertily ef AAumm md the Aria 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. J. WILUAH FOLBRIGHT 


IN THB SENATE OF THB UN ITE D STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Ur. FDLBRIORT. Mr. President, X 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
In the Appendix of the Rxcoas a letter 
givlxig a factual account of recent de¬ 
velopments at the University of Arkan¬ 
sas. The letter was written by Harry 
B. Ashmore, of MyetteviUe, Ark., and 
was published recently on the editorial 
page of the Arkansas Qasette. So many 
people of the eastern and northern parts 
of the United States are so ignorant of 
the developments in the Southwest that 
I believe It may be helpful to bring these 
facts to their attention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed In the Ricobd, 
as follows: 

THX UWZVXUtTT OF AUCAWSAS AND TRE AET8 

Fatrxbvzlls.— Over the yeua the ancient 
trade-out by which the city of Fayetteville 
Obtained the Unlveralty of Arkaaau hu 
proved to have both advantage! and dtoad- 
vantagu. It would be hud to lauglne a 
knreltor elte for a unlveralty than this high 
valley in the Ourke, and u every eeholu 
know! iiolatlon can be an academic blowing 
la uaeou! of political atrew and etraln. On 
the othu hand, tbe fact that the unlveralty 
to tucked sway In the remote northwest cor- 
hu cf the State, and to not even on the road 
to anywhere, hu kept meet of the mtlaem 
of. Arkaasu from rwtlMlxig how wieely they 
have been invutiag their money in reeant 

The latest physical manifestation of growth 
and change wu dedicated this weekend u a 
high j^lnt in the Bitu of spring which cele¬ 
brate the annual burgeoning of aoademle 
d e g ees e . Xt to a Bne arts center which to by 
SB Odds tito nuwt MndwiMu publto bttlldin^ 
in Arkansu, and which hu already elioited 
Mtmlring ocunment from architects sU ovu 
tfab wortd. A few tradtUUDAltoti, it to true, 
have eapruud dtoeuy evu the oentrast be- 
twun tiM Itot, Airy ateuctUre, epiwrilng Witt 
conscious grace, and the hlgb-shoul(iired 
bulk of Old Main aorow the campus. But 
they are few, and even the hudlest of them 
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■ubtlde when It Is pointed out that the fine 
arte center cost, on a square foot hasls. a 
little lees than half the conventional wing 
which Is under construction at the engineer- 
Ing bulling. 

The center la actually two buildings. The 
larger houses classrooms, lecture halls, music 
and art studios, and a music hall complete 
with pipe organ. The smaller Is perhaps the 
only theater in the world In which more space 
Is devoted to the actors than to the audience. 
Connecting the two Is a glassed-ln exhibition 
ball which Is currently housing the finest col¬ 
lection of contemporary art ever shown In 
Arkansas. An extensive terrace and a small 
outdoor amphitheater fiank the S-shaped 
main structure. 

The genius who created the design for the 
center Is a Fayetteville boy whose class at the 
university unanimously voted him the least 
likely to succeed. In the course of confound¬ 
ing that prophecy Edward D. Stone has pur¬ 
sued a career that led him to study at Har¬ 
vard, won him traveling fellowships abroad, 
took him to Yale as a professor of architec¬ 
ture. and produced such monuments as the 
Museum of Modern Art In New York, a Long 
Island house for Henry R. Luce, and a hotel 
in Panama. While Mr. Stone has grown both 
famous and rich (or would have If he didn’t 
have the whimsical habit of spending more 
than he Is paid on such labors of love as the 
fine arts center) be had somehow failed to 
acquire an academic degree along the way. 
The university corrected that yesterday when 
it made him a doctor of fine arts, a rare 
degree which a research committee found had 
once been given to Frank Lloyd Wright, the 
architect with whom Mr. Stone is usually 
compared In the professional Journals these 
days. 

In the Fine Arts Center Mr. Stone made 
bold and effective use of common and in¬ 
expensive materials like cinder blocks, and 
laid in glass with a lavish hand. He built, 
as be always does, from the Inside out, start¬ 
ing with the function each square foot of 
space was expected to serve. This was no 
mean task, since he bad to build around 
such complex mechanical marvels as the 
fully equipped experimental stage in the 
theater, provide on a limited budget perfect 
acoustics in those portions of the building 
devoted to music, and see that the painters 
had plenty of light. His success has earned 
h im not only a degree, but the gratitude of 
all those who work, study, or visit In the 
building, and of those who only walk by it, 
for from any angle It displays an eminently 
satisfying purity of line and of proportion. 

While the university only got around to 
dedicating It this week end. the center has 
been In service for several months now. At 
the moment a student production of The 
Marriage of Figaro Is running at one end of 
the art exhibit, and The Guardsman Is play¬ 
ing a repeat performance in the theater. At¬ 
tractions of this sort, plus the lure of the 
building Itself, have kept a steady stream of 
students passing through the great glam 
doors. The university’s president, Lewis 
Webster Jones, Is particularly pleased that 
many of these are Intensely practical people 
from the schools of commerce, engineering, 
agriculture, law, and the like who in the past 
have been given to curling their lips at the 


Indeed. President Jones sees the Arts Cen¬ 
ter as the partial fulfillment of a goal he 
set for himself when he came to the univer¬ 
sity 4 years ago. Of necessity he had to de¬ 
vote hU first efforts to shoring up th^ 
schools and departments which meet Ar¬ 
kansas' Immediate need for specialist ser^ 
Ices and trained personnel. One of his first 
oreatloM was an Institute of Scientific Re- 
search, which has launched Into a doaen 
lelds and which, happily, has b^n able to 
attract a good deal of private capital to u^ 
derwrlte Its activities. He has conwntwtd 
miiwH Effort on Agricultural Extension serv¬ 


ice. Re has also labmred long and hard over 
the medical school at Little Rook, and he 
succeeded In salvaging out of the fiscal 
wreckage of the last legislative session 
enough money to finance a new teaching 
hospital, which Mr. Stone has also designed. 
But. willing as he Is to turn out scientists, 
technicians, farmers, doctors, lawyers, and 
businessmen In the largest practicable quan¬ 
tity. Dr. Jones is also determined to see that 
they receive a general as well as an applied 
education. The world, he believes, is get¬ 
ting cluttered up with what he calls edu¬ 
cated Illiterates, people who know all about 
the cultivation of lespedeza or the most prac¬ 
ticable method for removing an appendix, 
but who have no real understanding of the 
awful complexities of the age they live In, or 
the demands It makes upon them as citizens. 
An educated man, he argues, does not have 
to be a creative man, but he has to have 
some understanding of, or at least tolerance 
for, those who wrestle with the verities. 

The Jones influence Is visible to even the 
most casual visitor to the campus. Even 
with the financial uncertainties that now 
beset the Institution—everybody knows that 
the faculty is going to have to be cut back 
next term and some projects abandoned in 
the wake of the legislature’s failure to meet 
the projected budget—there is the feeling 
of optimism and excitement common to 
people who are convinced that they are 
taking part In something Important. Fay¬ 
etteville has become the sort of place where, 
on last week end. you could find Erwin Ed- 
man, the Columbia University philosopher, 
sitting under a tree, sans necktie, at the an¬ 
nual Agrl Day Barbecue. Professor Edman 
made a neat symbol: It was obvious that this 
native of New York and citizen of the world 
of ideas liked being there, and It was equally 
obvious that the ctudents and teachers of 
agriculture who sat with him were enjoying 
his company. 

The university, like the rest of Arkansas, 
Is In a state of transition. There is a good 
Institution of higher education up here in 
the hlUs, and with the help of God and the 
general assembly, there may soon be a great 
one. 

Harkt S. Ashmorx. 


Seoator Kem't Attitude on Sale of Armi 
and Strategic Materials to Russia 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PINKSTLVAHXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
on the subject Aiding the Enemy, which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star. This is a very fine tribute to our 
able and courageous colleague, the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. KemI. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Ammo THE Enxmt 

Those Senators who insist that any ban 
on economic aid to countries which sell arms 
or strategic materials to Russia and Its sat¬ 
ellites must be mandatory, and not permis¬ 
sive. are entirely correct. 

The Senate adopted a similar mandatory 
provision last year. But In conference with 
the Rouse It was watered down to a permis¬ 
sive ban. In other words, the administra¬ 


tion was authorized, but not required, to 
withhold EGA aid from countries that were 
trading with the enemy. The resxUts were 
nil. 

Senator XkM told the Senate on Thursday 
that he had tried to find out what the Na¬ 
tional Security Council had done under the 
permissive arrangement. "So far as my In¬ 
formation goes,’’ he said, "It has done noth¬ 
ing but negotiate and consider. Not one 
gun, not one barrel of gasoline, not one ton 
of rubber has been withheld from the Mar¬ 
shall plan countries which were shipping 
materials of that kind to Russia and her 
satellite nations including Communist China. 
What the Senate wants, I think, is a definite, 
mandatory law, with no ground for horse- 
trading, no ground for discretion, but a defi¬ 
nite direction to ECA not to send any mate¬ 
rials to Marshall plan countries or any finan¬ 
cial assistance if they are shipping materials 
of war to Russia or her satellites." 

The best evidence that Senator EIxm Is 
right consists of the fact that last year’s dis¬ 
cretionary power was never used in any effec¬ 
tive way. Other nations, supposedly asso¬ 
ciated with us in the Korean war. have been 
doing a lively business with the enemy. This 
country did the same until last December. 
The whole record is shameful and disgrace¬ 
ful. It is nothing less than criminal to send 
boys into a war and then to sell to the enemy 
any material which can be used, directly or 
indirectly, to kill them. It can be stopped 
to a very large extent If the ban. which the 
Senate has approved unanimously. Is 
adopted. Under no circumstances should 
there be any retreat from It this time. 

Marshall Caa’t Duck His Respoasibiliky 
for China Policy—He Was One of Its 

Architects 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, Gen. George Marshall had the 
opportunity to be recorded as one of 
the great soldiers of the Nation. Those 
who will write the history will hesitate to 
so record Mr. Marshall, I am sure. Per¬ 
haps his ability and capacity as a mili¬ 
tary man In the field will not be ques¬ 
tioned, but certainly considerable doubt 
will arise as to his veracity. 

Mr. Speaker, to this day, Mr. Marshall 
would have us believe that he did not 
remember where he was the night before 
the bombing at Pearl Harbor. No man 
In his position, if he was conscious, could 
have such a lapse of memory. Some day 
the facts will be known—the truth will 
out eventually. 

When Secretary Marshall was before a 
Senate committee for confirmation as 
Secretary of Defense, he testified that he 
was not a party to writing China policy 
before he went on an ill-fated mission 
to China in 1945. On last Thursday, 
May 10. he again gave the same impres¬ 
sion when testifying before a joint Sen¬ 
ate committee in the MacArthur matter. 

Mr. Speaker, for the second time ttie 
Washington Post has called the turn on 
Marshall’s testimony in well-reasoned 
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editorials. X Include as part of my re¬ 
marks In this connection the one that 
appeared today. George Marshall 
should learn to tell the truth or retire 
from public life. 

CamA DnttCTXvs 

Sscretary Marsball has again left the Im¬ 
pression with the people of America that 
he was not party to the instructions which 
he bore to China for his mediation mission 
of 1945-7. Be did the same thing during a 
Senate Interrogation when he was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of Defense. On Thursday 
he said he pres\tmed Secretary Byrnes and 
TTmier Secretary Acbeson bad a hand in his 
directive; be was certain that John Carter 
Vincent had. It seems incredible to xis that a 
man of Qeneral MarshaU’s stature was only 
an errand boy to China, yet this is the Im- 
prewlon he leaves. 

Nor does the story as we gathered it at 
the time bear out this odd construction. 
It was necessary in late 1945 to hammer 
out a new policy toward China because of 
two circumstances. Civil war was on the 
brink of breaking out. and there was a 
holler in the country to bring home the 
50,0C0 marines stationed in China. Work¬ 
ing papers were prepared in the State De¬ 
partment covering all courses of poasible 
action. These formed the basis of a dis¬ 
cussion with Ctoneral Marshall as the new 
special Ambassador to China. Secretary 
Byrnes in Speaking Frankly says this of that 
conference: 

"The Sunday before I left for Moscow. 
Under Secretary Acheson, General Marshall, 
and members of his staff met in my office. 
By the end of the morning’s discussion, we 
had agreed upon the statement of policy 
that subsequently was approved by the 
President and released to the public on De¬ 
cember 16. Thereafter the President made 
no change in that policy except upon the 
recommendation of General Manhall or with 
his approval." 

This statement of policy was the direc¬ 
tive about which Secretary Marshall was 
questioned up till Saturday at the MacAr- 
thur hearings. 

The directive conveyed through General 
Marshall an offer of assistance to the na¬ 
tional government under Ohiang Kai-shek 
in bringing about a cessation of Internal 
strife and the establishment of a government 
representative of the contending factions 
(mainly Nationalist and Communist) in 
which the Nationalists would predominate. 
The mission failed. The idea of popular- 
front governments has since been proved to 
be a favored ruse of the Communists to cap¬ 
ture control. Nevertheless there is no rea¬ 
son to botch history because of either cir¬ 
cumstance. This, however, is what has hith¬ 
erto been happenhag—in the administra¬ 
tion’s denial till the present bearings that 
there was ever any intention of encouraging 
a coalition in China containing the Commu¬ 
nists and in Secretary^ Marsball’a implica¬ 
tion that he had virtually nothing to do 
with his own instructions. 

At the time General Marshall was not only 
privy to and a coinsplrer of his directive; 
he was enthusiastic about the mission. This 
was very noticeable midway through his 
mission when he paid a flying visit to Amer¬ 
ica and addressed the National Press Cliib. 
It was equally obvious from the way the 
mission was handled. Apparently General 
Marshall insisted upon keeping a kind of 
state department within the State Depart¬ 
ment. Bis own appointee. Qeneral Carter^ 
was brought in, and all the Marshall reports 
came to him, and were then transmitted 
direct to the President. Thus, whatever the 
exact truth about the original Instructions, 
the policy for China from the day the general 
received his terms of refwenoe until he left 
China was as much the policy of General 
Marshall as of anyone else. 


Fstbriilit EsdwBf t-of-Sfaidmta Pragrav 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILUAH FDLHUGHT 


IN TBB SBNATB OP TBB UNIIVD 8TATBB 
Monday. May 14, mi 

Mr. FCJLBRIOHT. Mr. President, as 
an example of what is being done under 
the exchange-of-students program, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxcobb a letter, 
dated May 7, 1961, from R. Douglas 
Archer, a participant in the program, 
who came from Australia to the Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, where he is 
portgraduate work in aeronautical engi¬ 
neering. 

1 also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Bbscoap, in 
this connection, an editorial entitled 
*‘PuIbright Scholars.** published in the 
New Orleans States on May 8,1951. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Ricoxo, as follows: 

UWI V Mt Sl TT or Mxnnxsota. 
iMsnrtnv or Txcimoa;.OGT, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Map 7,1951. 
Bon. J. WlLl.UM PtTLBUOKT, 

United States SentUor, 

Capitol mu, Washington, U. C. 

Dsax Bn: It is nssriy 8 months since I left 
Austrslia to go to the University of Minne¬ 
sota for poet^aduate study in aeronautical 
engineering. My journey, which covered 
nearly 10.000 mUes, was free. It was a gift 
made passible by yew insplraCion and 
leadership and by the generosity of America. 

For me this journey was the opportunity 
of a lifetime. At the magnificent Minnesota 
campus I have received very valuable ad¬ 
vanced academic training. In addition, I 
have had time to travel at will within the 
United States, to wonder at the manifesta¬ 
tions of technological progress, to observe 
for myself habits and customs, the very high 
standard of living and extensive distribution 
of wealth, to admire the American sense of 
moral values and of freedom, and. above all, 
to see the forms and operation of the insti¬ 
tutions of aeU-gov«mment. 

I am constantly amased by the favorable 
difference between the facts and the impres¬ 
sions of America which I previously bad, 
and what others would have one believe, it 
has been a refreshing and invigcnratlng expe¬ 
rience to say the least. You and your stu¬ 
dent exchange programme has brought great 
benefit to me and, as we know, to many 
thousands of students both foreign and 
American. I am certain that this Is a tre¬ 
mendous force against ignorance, skepti¬ 
cism, and cynicism, and an Immense power 
for extending understa n d i n g , hope, and faith 
in the future. May it continue to do so. 
May it embrace more young men around the 
world. 

Please accept my sincere thanks. 

Very truly yours, 

R. Douoxjis AacHxa, 
Teaehing Assistant, 


(From the New Orleans States of May 8,1951) 
FOtaUOHT SCHCOAM 

However much they are obscured by clouds 
from the battlefield, legislative assonblies, 
and international tribunals, forces for p e a c e 
are at work today. These are the long- 
range forces to which civUiaation must tie 
its hopes. 


in mind, immediately, is the Fulbrlghti 
aeh<fiarshlp program now in its fifth year. 
What it does is to make poasible on a scale 
hitherto inachievable international exchange 
of students. A basic cause of war is lack 
of international understanding between 
races and nationalities. Fultaright scholar¬ 
ships strike at this root ot the trouble. 

This coming year some 8A00 students of 
90 countries will receive financial help in 
their postgraduate work at home and abroad. 
Seven hundred of those will be Americans 
who will go overseas to conduct research, lec¬ 
ture, study, or teach. 

Money for the scholarships came from the 
sales of United States surplus war property 
left overseas after World War H. Part of 
the proceeds, in fcxreign currencies, was bar¬ 
tered for tuition and living expenses for stu¬ 
dents. All told, the funds were about $140,- 
000,000 and earmarked to be spent over a 
ao-year period. 

exmnivanoe and crookery in the handling 
of some of the Nation's vast store of war 
surplus should not be allowed to hide the 
good to which much surplus was turned un¬ 
der the guidance of neij^^bor Arkansas* wise 
Senator J. W. FuunucBT. 


The MicArthw ConAroTerty 


EXTENSION OP REBfARKS 

HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 

or MASBA CH U SETI S 

IN TBB SENATE OP TBB UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. LODGE. Bfr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxcord a most 
thought-provoking statement entitled 
"My Stand.’* It was written by Mr. B. B. 
Weed, of the Marblehead (Mass.) Mes¬ 
senger, and I hope that my colleagues 
will take time to read it. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rsooab, as follows: 

Mt Staws 

For my own part General MacAi thur is 
the true American. 1 doubt if there has been 
more considered, more thoughtful, and more 
honest testimony given before any Senate 
committee in our history. I wish to say this, 
that if vre are going to divert from the alms 
and hopes and purposes, as they have been 
expressed in all the testimony of Qeneral 
MacArthur, for an xmeertain'peace, then I 
for one believe we are moving in the wrong 
direction. 

There is only one answer to all of what 
the general says, and that is tjlie answer 
which General Marshall and President Tru¬ 
man have given, that they are buying time 
in order to save the peace, well knowing the 
destructive results of a third world war. 
Both Truman and Marsball believe that time 
can be bought, while MacArthur believes 
that it cannot be bought at a social profit. 

I have said several times that I am unable 
to see any difference between the situation 
which we face now with respect to commu¬ 
nism and that which England and Ptanoe 
faced in the thirties with respect to Hitler¬ 
ism. At that time, when Hitler was raging, 
Ohurohlll said that the isstw should be met 
squarely, that there should be no appeas-, 
ixK and that every minute which was 
a minute added to the assets of the enemy. 
QbambeHain said then what Truman and 
Marshall have said. AU three have striven 
for peace fearing a breakdown of clvillxatlon. 
in the event of war. The destructive use of 
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gas In those days was thought to be such as 
woxUd destroy civilization. And now are 
there similar thoughts with respect to the 
atom bomb? 

Chamberlain certainly exchanged time for 
the sake of peace. 

I should like to suggest some differences In 
the picture had Chamberlain continued to 
buy time for the sake of peace, let us say for 
12 months longer than hs did. This assump¬ 
tion being a fact, the Second World War 
would have nm Its course a year later than 
It did. 

In the winter of 1945, In fact 6 months be¬ 
fore the end of the German war the snorkel 
submarine was put Into use, and the speed 
of the submarine under water, run up to 30 
knots. During the month of December 1944, 
83 vessels of 10,000 tons or more were sunk 
In the English Channel within a 10-mlle 
area between Cherbourg and Southampton. 
I spent the entire evening, the night before 
Christmas, shuffling the dead from ship to 
shore, the result of a transport sinking 2 
miles from the Cherbourg breakwater. More 
than 8,000 bodies passed over our decks be¬ 
tween 6 o’clock and 1 o’clock in the evening. 
These submarines would have roamed over 
the ocean for somewhat more than 18 
months. We had no defense except to keep 
out of sight. What effect would that have 
had upon the war? 

It was in the fall of 1944 when the Ameri¬ 
can armies were on German territory when 
the first German Jet planes with rockets were 
used. Our armies would have had to face 
those Jet and rocket planes. Infinitely su¬ 
perior to our own In the Normandy landing. 
Would the results have been different? 

VI and V2 were born In July of 1944 and 
turned against England. Instead of a few 
months nearly 2 years of VI and V2 bomb¬ 
ings would have been turned on England. 
Only a fluke stopping of the bombing In 
1941 saved the English nation from sur¬ 
render. Any honest Englishman will tell you 
that. What would have been the result had 
VI and V2 been used in England for 24 
months. 

I have read thoroughly the writings of 
Churchill, and of Elsenhower and Bradley. 
I saw some of the activities myself. Had 
Chamberlain tried to buy peace for another 
12 months there would have been no England 
and no Prance and the Power of Hitler 
would have been far greater than that which 
the Russians now possess. 

As MacArthur has said and as Marshall has 
said, and as anyone with sense should know, 
nothing but life can be gained from war. 
Only a fool would advocate It as an Instru¬ 
ment of policy. 

The goal of peace should be sought wher¬ 
ever all men know that war Is futile. But 
peace cannot be sought where there are men 
who do not know or do not care of or about 
the futility of war. 

During the last 20 years there have come 
Into this world groups of people who do 
not seem to understand that war is futile. 
Mussolini was one. Hitler was another. 
And the Russian dictatorship is made up 
of others. The proof of this Is that, well 
knowing the horrors and the costs of war, 
they have In fact started a war, and a war 
in proportion as damaging as the First World 
War. As long as these kind of leaders are 
in control anywhere on earth the survival 
of other people will have to be fought for 
and should be fought for at whatever cost. 

The time we are buying now Is as much 
of an asset to the communistic world as it 
was to the German world. The Russian 
nation is in the formative stage, industrially 
and scientifically. At maturity and lacking 
the moral values which are held dear by 
civilized people the communistic program as 
It is being carried out by the Russian people 
can and will destroy the civilized world. 

The time to act is now. 


The Oil ladatfrj 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

OF PEWNSTLVAMXA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the Petroleum Engineer Publishing 
Co. entitled “What's Wrong With Be¬ 
ing an Oil Company?" 

I have received this through the cour¬ 
tesy of Hon. Walter S. Hallanan. The 
principle expounded in the article could 
apply to steel, textiles, mining, agricul¬ 
ture, transportation, and many other 
industries in our country. 

The heads of oil companies have also 
done much for the advancement of cul¬ 
ture and religion in our country. In 
Pennsylvania, the Mellons, as head of 
Gulf Oil; the Pews, as head of Bun Oil; 
and the Benedums, as head of a group 
of companies, have made large contri¬ 
butions for the promotion of health, 
welfare, good government, and the work 
of religion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

What's Wrong With Being an On. Company? 

(By Ernestine Adams) 

(We have reached a point where we are 
fed up with this papa-knows-best attitude 
of a group that tries to be the advance agent 
for national socialism. This clique seems 
particularly to desire a devitalized, clinging 
oil Industry that will put its faith in a bu¬ 
reau and maybe end up with a subsidy. If 
United States citizens realized the spectacu¬ 
lar contributions to the Nation of the oil 
industry under Its own initiative, they would 
beware of trading it off for the supine, con¬ 
trolled ghost of an industry that the con¬ 
spiracy of socialism would have them accept. 
The oil industry has been a silent whipping 
boy for imagined ills long enough. It's time 
to look at the record—and what a record.) 

I'm getting tired of hearing about those 
*’rich oil companies.” I’m getting tired of 
hearing former Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes talk about rich oil companies 
growing “merrily wealthier out of oil be¬ 
longing to the whole people," and tired of 
Columnist Drew Pearson shuddering piously 
every time he mentions an oil company or 
an oilman. I'm getting tired of the impll- 
catlcn that for an oil company to exist is 
an affront, and for one to be rich is sinful. 

Will someone tell me what is wrong with 
being an oil company or with an oil com¬ 
pany's being rich? How long do you think 
an oil company would last if it didn't handle 
a lot of money? It takes barrels of the stuff 
Just to keep a company going. 

And who is going to find and produce and 
process oil if not the oU companies? The 
Socialist answer is—the Government, but no 
government yet has been able to build a 
successful oil Industry, although lots of them 
have tried. The Soviet Government, for in¬ 
stance. has the greatest potential oil re¬ 
sources in the world, and It runs its own 
industry as you have probably heard. Do 
you know how much gasoline you would get 
for your car if all our cars were in Russia 
and you got a full share of all that was 
made? You would get less than 6 gallons 
a year. That’s a year—not a week or a month. 
Now how would you like that? Actually you 


wouldn’t get a gallon because It Is all re¬ 
served for government and the war machine. 
In the United States you buy on the aver¬ 
age nearly 700 gallons of gas a year for your 
car and there is no shortage to stop you. 

Where do the oil companies get their 
money? Out of the earth? Oh, no. That’s 
where a lot of people make a mistake. OH 
brings wealth only as it is transformed into 
useful goods. The oil companies get their 
money right out of your pockets. They coax 
it out of you with the biggest bargains on 
the face of the earth. You can have all 
the gasoline you want and at the world’s 
lowest prices. You can have varnish and 
insect spray, synthetic rubber and ma¬ 
chine oil, nail polish and floor wax. You 
can have gas in your house and your fac¬ 
tory. and if the pipeline doesn’t connect, 
you can have liquid gas in tins to hook on 
your stove or refrigerator. 

You get some products you didn’t even 
know had petroleum in them. It is in your 
soap and detergents—oh. wonderful oil com¬ 
panies that thought up detergents. It is 
in your nylons to prevent runs, in your lip- 
sticli to keep it moist, in covers of your books 
to prevent cracking, in your raincoat, your 
shoes, your medicine, your paper lamp shade, 
your roof—on and on and on you can go. 

In fact, let’s face it—you pay the oil com¬ 
panies billions of dollars a year—about 
$7,000,000,000 last year—^for all kinds of 
things that make it easier to live. 

And what do these bloated capitalist do 
with those buckets of greenbacks, you’d like 
to know. First they have almost 2,000,000 
employees who get the biggest dip into the 
kitty. Employees get paid better than most, 
which is as it should be because a lot of them 
have to have a technical or scientific educa¬ 
tion and years of specialized training. 
There aren’t many strikes, you’ll notice, and 
the rare ones they have are in the refining 
Industry. In the drilling end things are 
free and easy. If you go broke drilling dry 
holes, you may be working for your driller 
next year. Plenty of roughnecks or rousta¬ 
bouts think they’ll have a right of their 
own one day. and a good many of the high 
moguls in the industry who look as though 
they never saw a shovel have dug many a 
Blush pit in their day. 

These big wheels get big pay—about on 
the level with other industries, except that 
there are more of them. There aren’t many 
automobiles companies, for instance, but 
there are a bunch of big oil companies and 
thousands of little ones. The Oil Infor¬ 
mation Committee says there are 36,000 com¬ 
panies in the industry. 

Well, to get on with it, they’ve got some 
billions left after paying the help, so they 
give Uncle Sam his—which means a few 
more billions. ’The oil Industy pays the big¬ 
gest tax bill of any industry. In fact, some 
$3,600,000,000 a year goes for Federal, State, 
and local taxes levied on the oil industry 
and its products. This is about 7 percent 
of all taxes paid. 

Yet President Truman calls this gross un¬ 
dertaxation and all the “gimme” boys chime 
In. What do they want? A crippled indus¬ 
try that has to be propped up by Govern¬ 
ment subsidies? 

If a profit Is made—it Isn’t always—^the 
stockholders get theirs. Since you customers 
are so steady now, the dividends over the 
years average up about llxe preferred bonds. 
This takes care of several millions more peo¬ 
ple who have their hands—or money, that 
is—in the oil business. 

they DRILI, any place 

With the billions that are left the oil com¬ 
pany does as fast a Job of getting ahead as 
you’re likely to find. ’The companies drill 
holes any place that looks as if it might 
have oil. They drill as deep as 4 miles, they 
drill in the desert, in the jungle, in the 
ocean; the derrick may be standing in sticky 
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wftVM of heat or may be covered with thick 
Ice. They drill where savage tribes have 
wrecked the rig, and where a plane has to 
bring In the machinery. They got no sense 
at all. Oil Is where you find It. they say. 
They spend buckets of money. They spend 
a million and a half sometimes for one hole 
and get no oil, either. They spend millions 
Just to find out where to put the drill dovm. 
They pay some more millions to a million or 
so other people for the privilege of using their 
land to drill on. If the drill hits an oil sand, 
they give the owner of the land a propor¬ 
tionate share of the oil they find. 

And what if the oil is next door to the 
end of the world with no customers In sight? 
They build a pipeline to the sea or to a re¬ 
finery, which they also have to build, then 
btilld a harbor so the tankers they build or 
buy call take the oil to you customers. Ihey 
have to put up a lot of cash before you drive 
Into a filling station and say “Fill 'er up." It 
may bs a year or two before the money be¬ 
gins coming back. It may be 10 years. It 
may be never. 

THEY MAKE ANYTHINQ 

Of course, you have no use for that black 
crudi oil, and so the refining comes In. This 
process takes tons of crude oil and separates 
the molecules, then pieces them together to 
give them a new look. There are plants that 
do one thing—like separate gasoline from 
gas, and plants that do dosens of things. 
There are Dlants that make powdered svillur 
out of gas and plants that only process ma¬ 
terials for other plants that make dyes, plas¬ 
tics. explosives, or drugs. There are plants 
that take vut certain wanted hydrocarbons 
and put the dry gas back in the oil forma¬ 
tion to bring up more hydrocarbons, like a 
dumb-waiter. 

A refinery is always expanding, renovat¬ 
ing. adding, experimenting, and revising. 
It has to keep ahead of you customers—It 
has to provide more gasoline In the summer 
and more fuel In winter from the same spot 
and with the same crude oil. The Inven¬ 
tions In this line come so fast and furious 
that you stay In there pitching or go broke. 
So the oil companies part with a few more 
billions because they have to keep up. They 
have to make the best petroleum products 
possible and make them at such low cost that 
you can’t resist putting out your money. 

The companies also hire some of the top 
scientists to study how methods In the In¬ 
dustry can be Improved and how better prod¬ 
ucts can be made. They have to have big 
laboratories and smart technical stalls. 
They have laboratories that work only on 
agricultural uses of petroleum and labora¬ 
tories that test a hundred uses of petrolexun 
In everything from paints to pavements. 
They spend about one-fourth what all United 
States industry spends on research. 

Since the war. the oil Industry has spent 
$12,000,000,000 making Improvements and 
expanding facilities. In the United States, 
the oil Industry now has an Investment of 
$32,000,000,000, or $200 for each man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. 

Do they expect to make this towering In¬ 
vestment pay? In time, yes. And then what 
will they do with the buckets of dough they 
will make, these rich oil companies? 

WHAT TKXT'LL do 

What they have been doing all along. 

Drill more wells and find more oil so we 
won’t run short in peace or war. 

Build bigger and longer pipelines from 
fields to refineries and from refineries to 
customers so the supply Is always available. 

Construct better refineries to make 
fancier products that will fill more needs in 
your life. 

So you see why I am tired of bearing about 
rich oil companies. The people are getting 
the people’s oil and gas resources—more peo¬ 
ple are getting more than under any other 
plan ever devised. Several millions of per¬ 


sons are getting benefits from oil and gas 
operations in wages and salaries, dividends 
and royalties, pensions and contracts, profits 
on sales and commissions. 

Everyone in the United States benefits 
from the use of low-cost petroleum prod¬ 
ucts—>a use that has launched and shaped 
our modem life. 

The whole world benefits from the fact 
that oil resources grow in the hands of free 
enterprise and stagnate under the thumb 
of goverxunent monopoly. ’The whole huge 
Communist world has about 9 percent of the 
world's iwoduction of oil—^the free world 
has 01 percent, all developed by individual 
capitalist oil companies, which spend to good 
effect the riches we pay them for their goods. 

So let us give the oil companies their due 
and admit they provide us the best service 
ever given on developing oil and gas re¬ 
serves and tranafmmlng them into useful 
and vital products. Their service cost is low. 
too. come to think of it. 


Why Farmen Wil] Slop Commiwism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 

or MisBiaaipn 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondayj May 14.19S1 
Mr. SMITH of Missisaippi. Mr. Speak- 
er. under unanimous consent, I include 
the following article from the Progres¬ 
sive Farmer, by Charles Morrow Wilson, 
together with an introduction by Dr. 
Clarence Poe; 

[From the Progressive Farmer of May 19511 
We are here printing the second half of 
one of the most Important articles we have 
published In recent years—^Farmers Will Stop 
Communism, by Charles BIOitow Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson, a native of Arkansas, whose busi- 
nesB In managing large tropical plantations 
has taken him all over the world, makes this 
plain—that communism was made especially 
for city wage earners and hence never can fit 
the desires of farmers whose highest ambi¬ 
tion Is to own and love some bit of land as 
their very own. 

Instead of freeing the peasant farmer from 
slavery to the landlord, commimlsm merely 
makes him an equally hopeless slave of the 
state. Senator Borah once said, “Three basic 
needs or every man are: something to own, 
something to love, something to worship.’* 
Atheistic communism’s disbelief in Ood, In 
family ties, and in land ownership repudiates 
all this. Hence I believe farmers the world 
over will indeed stop communism. But to 
make sure of this, all America must try to 
encourage more home ownership, fairer rents, 
and better farm methods among the poverty- 
cursed mlUlone we discussed on this page 
last month. At no great cost farmers coop¬ 
erative demonstration work such as Dr. 
Seaman Knapp used to revolutlonlaw south¬ 
ern farming methods could bring new hope 
and better living for those 1,000,000,000 un¬ 
derprivileged folk In Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. I commend to all readers Mr. Wil¬ 
son’s second chapter. 

Claxxkce Poe, 
PreiiOent and Editor. 


Wbt FAEMna Will Stop CoMMumsM 
(By Charles Morrow Wilson) 

I bellsve what I see. Early In 1938 I went 
to Cuba to learn about sugarcane farming. 
In Cuba 1 began to see and learn about what 
was (and etill Is) there eaUed communism.- 
It is basically different from the Kremlin 


line, however much Moscow tries to Influ* 
enoe It. 

Promptly I beard of Communist hsadquar- 
ters in principal cities in Central and South 
America—Rabana, Mexico City, Bklngston 
(Jamaica). Bogota, and elsewhere. But like 
so many other newcomers, I observed that 
the hired help of what was then called the 
third International was firmly attached to 
the cities, within easy walking distances of 
the better barrooms. I learned, too, and at 
close range, that the overwhelming majority 
of the Latin Americana who were being called 
Communists are not that at all. 

My first lesson In Cuba was particularly 
revealing. There had been a great deal of 
labor strife In the sugar-milling districts 
back of Santiago. Faced with badly sagged 
markets, the Cuban Government had 
dropped sugar quotas to the very floor. The 
big cane-grlnding mills were running only $ 
weeks a year. But an attemptad Commu¬ 
nist selEure of one of the great sugar strong¬ 
holds of Cuba resulted in a complete flop. 

After Cuba I went to Central America, to a 
succession of banana farms In the hot, green 
valleys of Guatemala and Honduras, west 
Costa Rica, and south-coast Panama. Those 
were the closing 1980’8 and the beginning 
1940 ’b when there were deluges of talk about 
the Caribbean and South America going Bed. 
The E[remlln branch ofBcee were springing 
up like ragweeds in April. The radical To- 
ledano labor unions were seeping across 
many boundaries south of the Bio Orpnde. 
Soviet Russia had assigned to the area Com¬ 
rade Ournanski. an exceptionally able prop¬ 
agandist whom the Kremlin made U. 6. 8. R. 
Ambassador to Mexico and Costa Rica. 
Throughout the entire area, depression. Job- 
lessness. and political unrest were altogether 
too plentiful. The times were distinctly ripe 
for the Commies, and from their standpoint 
taking over was a now-or-never proposition. 

The Reds failed much more decisively than 
was generally reported. There are many rea¬ 
sons why they failed. One was that the 
Communist Party employees were prepon¬ 
derantly Incompetent. The U. 8. S. B. had 
Bome brilliant men; but not enough to go 
around. Furthermore, Soviet know-how re¬ 
garding the needs and viewpoints of the 
tropics Is far under par. Marxism, and all 
the Kremlin gang leaders have been able to 
do to and with It, which Is a great deal. Is 
atm an industrial credo for industrial places 
and cold places. It has never taken real 
account of the generoelty of nature and pro¬ 
ducing earth. 

Soviet braln-trustere have never under¬ 
stood the farmer and hia viewpoint either at 
home or abroad. This preeminent weakness 
grows more apparent as and where the ratio 
of farmers to the total population keeps 
rising. 

The United States, like most of West Eu¬ 
rope, has become a majority Industrial and 
clty-or-town Nation. But as one goes south 
in either hemisphere, the percentage of farm 
pe<^le keepe rising. About two-thirds of all 
the Caribbean peoples are farmers. In many 
parts of South America this ratio rises to 
80 percent or higher. About the same holds 
true for most of Africa and most of the great 
fertile areas of Southeast Asia. 

Josef Stalin has defined communism as a 
*‘man-made way of thinking.” But farming 
is the most literal, the moat demandlngly 
factual of all the great professions. Through, 
out most of the world, as in the United States, 
a farmer remains a very distinctive combina¬ 
tion of worker, property owner, executive, 
and planner. It is Ixnposslblt, at least up 
to date, to hatch out any Ideology or “lam” 
which takes care of all these aotlvltlea in 
one breath or dose. 

I have learned this In many different coun- 
trlea. In my early farming days in Central 
America, I worked with a farm foreman 
named Juan Ramirea, who made an exoejp- 
tlonally accurate diagnosis of the way the 
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gnat najorltj of our loutbem neighbors 
think about communism. **Bere we live in 
our own world.*’ he said. ’‘Communism like 
the other foreign ‘’isms’* calls to us from an¬ 
other world. • • • As we use it In these 
countries ’Communist* Is mainly a word in 
pollUca—what men In office call those who 
want to be—between elections. But com- 
mtmlam, the kind the Bussians preach, does 
not belong In lands such as ours. It is 
dreamed up for the big cold cities where 
many poor people can easily starve and where 
men must work close together In factories 
and walk on pavements where corn and beans 
will not grow.** 

This p<^t of view, as X have learned dur¬ 
ing nine busy years among farmers from the 
Bio Orande to Cape Born, represents one of 
the toughest ehaUenges that Btalln & Co. 
have to face and answer. 

But this very basic viewpoint is by no 
meaxu limited to the Western Hemisphere. 
It is a world institution. Quite personally 
I have followed farmers’ viewpoints In an 
even dosen American nations. Zn general it 
is remarkably like our own, and it is over¬ 
whelmingly against communism. Xn general, 
these Latln-Americans are good neighbors 
and good and honorable Christian people 
who truly love the land. Accordingly they 
have the makli^ of great farmers. Faim- 
ing in Central and South America has a long 
way to go before it overtakes or even ap¬ 
proaches ours. But on the whole Its gains 
during the past dosen years have set a world 
record. 

It is well, therefore, for us in North Amer¬ 
ica to look south again. Also southwest and 
southeast, where at present about half the 
human race lives. ‘The fact is being pointed 
out that the peoples of lower Asia, number¬ 
ing about three-quarter billion, and in Af¬ 
rica, numbering about 160,000,000, have never 
yet lived well enough to understand what 
democracy can mean, and that we have not 
told them effectively what it does mean. 

As a firsthand student of farming in many 
lands X have yet to meet one farmer in any 
land who is at heart a Communist. In the 
middle 1940*8 I went to equatorial West Af¬ 
rica to work on and learn abovtt rubber 
plantations, coco, oil palm, and tribe farm¬ 
ing in darkest Africa where I met and 
talked with some of the greatest farmers I 
have ever known anywhere. Some of them 
are tribal chiefs; the majority are common¬ 
ers. Some were scholars, graduates of re¬ 
nowned universities of England, the United 
States, and Europe. Many of them worn 
lands that are owned by the community or 
tribe. But throughout all my African roam¬ 
ings X never met a farmer yet who is a So¬ 
viet-style Communist, or even a reasonable 
copy thereof. 

Three years ago, when the Kremlin was 
opening Its momentously busy propagandiz¬ 
ing In Southeast Asia, X made a trip to lower 
India, Siam, Singapore, and Malaya and 
briefly into Java and some fringes of Suma¬ 
tra. Xn ports and other cities, I heard a 
great deal about the wonders of communism 
and the wlndness of the “comrades" in the 
cold and distant BIremlln. Here again the 
propagandists were city slickers bound to the 
street lights and fashionable bars, but very 
evidently not inclined to swinging on plow¬ 
shares or bumping along on tractor seats or 
viewing and earing about what grows from 
the good earth. There Is great poverty and 
much human desperation in Southeast Asia, 
in fact in most of Asia, There are tremen¬ 
dous problems and tremendous faults about 
lower Asia. There are none that communism 
has solved or can solve. Ten years ago Com¬ 
munist China was in desperate straits agri- 
culturaUy. XU farm quandaries are worse to¬ 
day and tluy are g<flng to be worse tomorrow. 

The iron civtain has shut off all depend¬ 
able news from Bussla. But we know that 
Soviet agrioultnre, practically speaking, has 
a truly dismal record. 
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The Important truth stands that the 
Kremlin gang has not been able to get along 
with Russian farmera. Also that they have 
made less than no progress at all in getting 
along with farmers beyond Soviet boundaries. 
This reporter has heard and seen a great 
many things during a busy, far-traveled life¬ 
time. But as yet X have never seen a good 
farmer anywhere In the world who is actually 
a Communist. After 4S years of being a 
farmer, and living and working among farm¬ 
ers. I don’t expect to. But X am entirely con¬ 
vinced that what real farmers think and feel 
will win the world for democracy. 


Inkuid Waterwayt Fice New Denuuidt 


EXTENSION OF REMAP^S 

HON. HENRY D. LARCADE, JR. 

or LOUXSXAMA 

XN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 
Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record, 1 wish to submit 
an article by Mr. John L. Springer, pub¬ 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star of 
date May 13.1951, as follows: 

Inlamu WAtncRWATS Face New Demamob 
(By John L. Springer) 

Once again the national defense effort is 
putting pressure on the Nation’s transport 
facilities. And once again a heavy burden 
Is falling on the unsung branch of trans- 
portatlon~the Inland waterways. 

In World War I the railroads were over¬ 
whelmed with Bhlpmei ts. Bo much war 
material piled up in freight yards that the 
success of the war effort itself was Jeopard¬ 
ized. In desperation Army engineers began 
to exploit the almost forgotten Inland rivers 
and canals. The freight bottleneck was 
broken. 

In the early days of World War II Nazi 
submarines lurking off the Atlantic coast 
sank so much allied seagoing shipping that 
desperate measures again had to be taken. 
Once more shippers turned to the inland 
waterways and another crisis was averted. 

America’s watery roads now face new de¬ 
mands. There are 27,500 miles of them— 
equivalent in length to seven coaet-to-coast 
railroads. Slightly less than half of this 
total is taken up by the vast Mississippi 
system, with the 80 navigable rivers and 
canals which flow into It. The Atlantic 
coast and Quit of Mexico coast rivers make 
up much of the remainder and the Pacific 
coast rivers are also a factor. The Greet 
Lakes are not Included. 

In 1049 these waterways carried an esti¬ 
mated 170,000,000 tons of freight. 

Often barges are wired together to form 
a floating freight train. These barges may 
carry as much os 8,000 tons of freight each— 
coal and oil barges, carriers with tier after 
tier of new automobiles en route to show¬ 
rooms. ore barges heading for steel mills, 
barges with assorted cargoes like sand, 
chemicals, and sugar. Twenty of these 
barges in a train will measure more than a 
thousand feet long—^longer than the Queen 
BliMabeth. 

Paradoxically, shipping by Inland water¬ 
way Is one of the oldest ways of delivering 
freight in the United States and also one 
of the newest. Zn pioneer days, before the 
days of railroads and trucks, most freight 
went by water. Those were the days when 
the Mississippi was Jam-packed with traffic. 

Then in the case of most of them, weeds 
sprang high along their banks and sUt settled 


on their bottoms. Almost nobody oared. 
When the World War X crisis came, however. 
Army engineers dredged and widened the 
channels. Since then the Inland waterways 
have increased in their importance to the 
national economy. 

Stop the Skipmeiit of Strotegic Moteriak 
and War Goods to the Chinese Reds bj 
Oar European Allies 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 

OF MEW .TBRSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPXtBSENTATXVSS 

Thursday, May 19,1951 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker. It 
is time drastic action wae taken by our 
Nation to stop the shipment of strategic 
war material to the Red Chinese by our 
so-called European allies. Already we 
have supplied the fighting forces in the 
Korean war. Little or no help has come 
from the United Nations. This situa¬ 
tion is bad enough, but, it is made even 
worse by the help that is given our 
enemies by shipping strategic war ma¬ 
terial either direct to the Red Chinese, 
or, indirectly through Russia and its 
safSellites. This situation was brought 
to the attention of our State Depart¬ 
ment in the summer of 1950, shortly 
after the Korean war started, but it 
has been permitted to continue all of 
the intervening months. In the mean¬ 
time we have suffered 60,000 or more 
casualties. Our first duty is to our 
American boys. If European nations 
cannot be depended upon to help us they 
should at least be required to stop help¬ 
ing our enemies. 

I have included as part of my re¬ 
marks, in accordance with the consent 
granted, paragraphs 7. 8. and 9 of the 
Foreign Letter, No. 1673, of the Whalcy- 
Eaton Service, dated May 8. 1951. It 
reads as follows: 

7. Only now are the European allies get¬ 
ting around to banning the sale of strategic, 
as well as direct war goods, to the Chinese 
Beds. No successful effort has been made 
anywhere to halt the smuggling of all man¬ 
ner of critical materials and specialized ma¬ 
chine tools behind the iron curtain. Britain 
has reversed her position in the U. N. on a 
strategic blockade of China. This is, in 
part, due to the Internal outcry over heavy 
British casualties in the recent counter¬ 
offensive in Korea. The Grenadiers report¬ 
edly have suffered 1,000 casualties. 

8. A complete and successful embargo on 
the movement on only a few items into 
Russia could cripple the Communist war 
effort. Best Information available is that 
the Soviet does not have sufficient domestic 
supplies of tantalum, molybdenum, chro¬ 
mium, tungsten, cobalt, or nickel. Without 
these commodities she cannot produce 
armor plate, high-temperature steels needed 
in Jet engines, cutting tools, gun barrels, 
armor-piercing projectiles, much essential 
electronics gear—in fact, most of the weap¬ 
ons of war. These are the things Russia 
will pay any amotmt for in any quantity 
from whatever source, as well as ball bear¬ 
ings. Industrial diamonds, specialized ma¬ 
chinery and plans and specifications of the 
West’s newest Industrial machinery and 
techniques. 
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9. Throughout much of Europe, smuggling 
Is on such a scale as to have the appearance 
of legality. Even through legitimate trade 
chaxmels there are still many serious leaks. 
Both Swltserland and Sweden, of coiirse, are 
neutral. Many exports, banned to Red com¬ 
munities by the United States, are not 
banned by other Pact countries. Por in¬ 
stance, Russia has on order more than 80 
merchant vessels. Including oil tankers. 
Most of them are being buUt In EGA coun¬ 
tries—Allled—shlpyards. 


Appealement of Conmaniiin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

or Missoimz 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNIUCD STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, there 
have been many loose charges of ap¬ 
peasement during the course of recent 
discussion of foreign policy. In a recent 
editorial the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a 
great newspaper, marshaled a very com¬ 
pact set of pertinent facts which merit 
attention in this respect. Because of 
the particular enlightenment it affords 
at this time I ask unanimous cox^ent 
that the editorial be printed in the'Ap¬ 
pendix of the Rxcord. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

So Much Nonsense 

Commonest of the charges against the Tru¬ 
man administration from the minority party 
orr.tors these days Is that the Government’s 
policy Is one of "appeasement of commu¬ 
nism." 

This complaint Is repeated and repeated by 
opposition speakers who have their eyes on 
1952. It is echoed so often that some peo¬ 
ple may be coming to believe It solely be¬ 
cause of the frequent reiteration. 

For example. Senator Tar made It a major 
part of his theme when he debated foreign 
policy with Senator Douglas, of Illinois, be¬ 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi¬ 
tors. In view of the record, the Ohio Re¬ 
publican said that he was afraid the admin¬ 
istration was getting ready to "appease" the 
Beds in the Pacific. 

Since there Is so much talk of appeasers, 
appeasing, and appeasement, why not have 
a look at the facts and see how well—or 
how poorly—founded the charges are? 

After a careful check of the record since 
Harry S. Truman entered the White House 
6 years ago, we conclude that there are five 
American entries of transcendent Importance 
In the field of foreign affairs. These are the 
Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, the Ber¬ 
lin airlift, the Atlantic pact and the stand 
to stop military aggression in Korea. 

Let us examine each briefly and see how It 
fits in with the charge that the United States 
Government now Is engaged in a policy of 
appeasement of communism. 

I. Truman doctrine: Announced March 12, 
1947, by the Executive in a historic address 
to Congress, It called for $400,000,000 in aid 
and American military and economic ad¬ 
visers to stop the spread of militant commu¬ 
nism In Europe. Particularly Mr. Truman 
proposed Immediate help for Greece and 
Turkey, then under heavy Soviet pressure. 
By this doctrine It became the policy of the 
United States "to support free peoples who 


are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or outside pressure.” 

Just where is the appeasement in that? 

2. Marshall plan: Proposed June 6, 1947, 
at Harvard by George C. Marshall, then Sec¬ 
retary of State, the European Recovery Act 
became law December 17 the same year. The 
enacting session of Congress was one which 
Mr. Truman called October 28, expressly to 
consider and pass legislation to help Euro¬ 
pean nations build up their economy so as to 
resist Communist infiltration and propagan¬ 
da. The first EGA appropriation was for 
$540,000,000 to shore up China, France. Italy, 
and Austria, all then under heavy pressmre 
from the Kremlin and Its agents. 

Senator Tar, In the Senate Friday, ad¬ 
mitted that the State Department has stood 
firm against commimlsm In Europe, but 
argued that "appeasement" has been the 
policy In Asia. The fact is that our Qovern- 
zr ent In the 4 years af ler VJ-day gave 
Chlang Kai-shek loans and grants totaling 
more than $2,000,000,000. In addition we 
turned over to Chlang for his fight against 
the Communists arms that originally cost us 
more than a billion dollars. As Senator 
McMahon said, we gave Chlang enough arms 
to equip 39 divisions, and artillery and planes 
besides. 

Just how was that the Work of appeasers? 

8. Berlin airlift: When the Communists 
threw a land blockade around Berlin, the 
Truman administration surmounted it by 
building an air bridge from West Germany to 
the American, British, and French sectors of 
the beleaguered city. Begun June 26, 1948, 
the airlift of more than 275,000 flights cost 
the United States some $300,000,000 and the 
British about $40,000,000. Seventy airmen 
lost their lives In accidents incident to the 
heroic efforts to keep the Allied parts of 
Berlin supplied with wood and fuel. When 
the airlift was completed, September 30,1849, 
It had been in operation for 15 months. 

Just how was that a demonstration of ap¬ 
peasement? 

4. Atlantic Pact; Made public March 18. 
1949, this treaty Joined the signatory Atlantic 
area nations In a common security agreement 
to last at least 20 years. Members pledged 
themselves that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against 
them all. The parties also declared that 
they will maintain and develop their indi¬ 
vidual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. In the event of such attack, all 
member nations pledged to assist the party 
or parties attacked forthwith, with armed 
force. 

Just how did that take on the color of 
appeasement? 

6. Korean defense: When the Korean Com¬ 
munists crossed the thirty-eighth parallel, 
June 25, 1950, the United States took the 
lead at the U. N. in gathering the strength 
of free nations against the naked Red ag¬ 
gression. Almost at once American air and 
naval forces were put on the side of the 
South Korean defenders. In a few days. 
American ground troops were sent In. For 9 
months the war hac raged and more than 
60,000 casualties have been suffered by the 
United States. Only the two World Wars 
and the Civil War have brought this Nation 
more battle losses. And tragically, more are 
still to come. 

Just in what way is this appeasement? 

These questions, of course, require no an¬ 
swers. This record speaks for itself. Let 
Senator Tar and the other 1952 political 
hopefuls shout "appeasement" all they like. 
They only measure themselves when they 
do it. 

The Truman administration has its 
faults—all too many faults. But appeasing 
communism is not one of them. 

To say so is to prate so much political non¬ 
sense. 


Tke Foreign Policy Diiputo 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT S. KERR 

or OXCLAHOBCA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
In the Appendix of the Record excerpts 
from a very interesting and instructive 
interview on foreign policy given by the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Kil¬ 
gore], and broadcast over 10 West Vir¬ 
ginia radio stations on May 13, 1951. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Excxrr on Foreign Policy From Radio 
Interview With Senator Harley M. Kil¬ 
gore Over 10 West Virginia Stations on 
May 13. 1951 

Announcer. Now, Senator Kilgore, what 
about the foreign-policy debate? 

Senator Kilgore. My firm belief le that the 
main issue In the foreign-policy dispute Is 
simply this: Can we afford at this time to 
follow Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s mUltary 
recommendations regarding our policy In 
Asia or should we continue to pmsue our 
present global strategy? From all of the facts 
I have been able to obtain—and I might say 
they come from supporters of both policies— 
I have reached the conclusion that we should 
take every honorable step to avoid an all- 
out war with Red China at this time. This 
is not an easy course of action. It Is one 
that requires clear thinking, patience, and 
courage. Gen. George Marshall, Secretary of 
Defense, set forth his views on this great 
Issue In clear, concise terms. Testifying be¬ 
fore the Joint meeting of the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees, 
he emphasized, and I quote: 

"This fundamental divergence Is one of 
Judgment as to the proper course of action 
to be followed by the United States." Then 
he said; "This divergence arises from the 
Inherent difference between the position of a 
field commander, whose mission Is limited to 
a particular area and a particular antagonist, 
and the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the President, 
who are responsible for the total security of 
the United States, and who, to achieve and 
maintain this security, must weigh our in¬ 
terests and objectives in one part of the 
globe with those in other areas of the world 
so as to attain the best over-all balance." 

Announcer. Senator, I do not wish to in¬ 
terrupt, but Judging from the letters from 
many people throughout the Nation, there is 
a great question as to where this global policy 
will lead us in terms of the Korean war. 

Senator Kilgore. Yes; I know that some 
people in and out of the Congress are saying 
that the administration is following an 
appeasement policy in Asia. I wish to 
emphasize in the strongest manner I know 
how that I disagree completely with that 
view. By and large this charge comes from 
officials who have opposed our foreign policy 
since the end of World War II. The late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, a truly great 
statesman, was bitterly opposed by many of 
these same people. In recent days both 
President Truman and General Marshall have 
emphasized that "our objective In Korea 
continues to be the defeat of the aggres¬ 
sion and the restoration of peace." In his 
testimony. General Marshall pointed out that 
In our efforts to confine the conflict to 
Korea and to prevent its spreading Into a 
third world war. we stand allied with a great 
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minority of tho momben of tbe United 
Natioiii. He reviewed the Korean situation 
In these words; 

**Our efforts have succeeded in thwarting 
the aggressors in Korea, and In stemming the 
tide of aggression In southeast Asia and 
elsewhere throughout the world. Our efforts 
In Korea have given us some sorely needed 
time and impetus to accelerate the building 
of our defenses and those of our allies 
against the threatened onslaught of Soviet 
imperlallam.*’ 

ANNOuwcaa. Senator, from all Indications, 
that last statement will be debated vigor¬ 
ously In Congress. What do you think will 
be the outcome? 

Senator Kiloork. First, let me explain that 
I have always said that I thought a vigorous 
foreign policy debate—conducted on a basis 
of issues rather than passions and personal!- 
ties—^would be a line thing for the country. 

I hope that every American wUl carefully 
weigh the possible consequences of General 
MacArthur’s policies before reaching a de¬ 
cision on this vital Issue. Certainly every 
American should consider very carefully 
these words of General Marshall. He said: 

“General MacArthur would have us, on 
our own Initiative, carry the conflict beyond 
Korea against the mainland of Communist 
China, both from the sea and from the air. 
He would have us accept the risk involved 
not only In an extension of the war with 
Bed China, but In all-out war with the So¬ 
viet Union. He would have us do this even 
at the expense of losing our allies and wreck¬ 
ing the coalition of free peoples throughout 
the world. He would have xis do this even 
though the effect of such action might ex¬ 
pose Western Europe to attack by the mil¬ 
lions of Soviet troops poised In Middle and 
Eastern Europe.** 

1*' a time of crisis there is a natural 
tendency on the part of some people to 
seek some easy way out. All too often we 
have followed such a course prior to World 
War II, and I think the consequences of 
those actions should be clear by now. I 
pray that we will not get ourselves Into the 
position of going It alone In Asia. I am 
afraid that If our Nation should decide to 
adopt that type of program, we would suffer 
terrible consequences. Let me quote briefly 
from a recent speech of President Truman 
on that score. He said: ‘*If we go It alone 
In Asia, we may destroy the unity of the 
free nations against aggression. Otir Euro¬ 
pean allies are nearer to Russia than we are. 
They are In far greater danger. If we act 
without regard to the danger that faces 
them, they may act without regard to the 
dangers that we face. Going it alone 
brought the world to the disaster of World 
War II. We cannot go It alone In Asia and 
go It In company i f Europe. The whole Idea 
of going It alone Is the opposite of everything 
we have stood for and worked for since World 
War II. In this way. going It alone In Asia 
might wreck the United Nations, the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the whole system of col¬ 
lective security we are helping to set up.” 

Amnouncxr. But, Senator, there Is another 
school of thought—Judging by many of tbe 
letters to Congress—that charges the admin¬ 
istration with bungling and failure In the 
whole fleld of foreign policy. Basically, this 
belief Is that we have spent a great deal of 
money in Europe with little or nothing to 
show for It. 

Senator KiLoon. I disagree completely. I 
well remember the great cry that the United 
Nations could not succeed. I well remem¬ 
ber the great cry against the Marshall plan, 
the Truman doctrine of aid to Greece and 
Turkey, and the lesser cry against tbe North 
AUantio Pact. 

Since the end of World War H our na¬ 
tional policy, shaped by those who have the 
responsibility for our national survival, with 
little help from those who sit back waiting 


for a chance to criticise, our national policy 
has been shaped In terms of two long-range 
objectives. These objectives are. In brief, the 
containment and eventual suppression of 
Communist aggression, and the prevention. 
If possible, of a third world war. This has 
been, of necessity, a global policy. It has 
had to take Into consideration tmr total 
resources and what we are able to do on a 
World-Wide scale. It has been a policy which 
had to be shaped and carried out with cool 
determination, and with Intelligent and In¬ 
formed realism. The first great step was the 
application of the Truman doctrine In Greece 
and Turkey. This policy prevented the Com¬ 
munists from engulfing those two countries. 
The second great step was the development 
and application of the Marshall plan. 

This program has been very successful. It 
enabled the democratic nations of Western 
Europe to thwart strong Communist move¬ 
ments that threatened to take over—not 
through external aggression—but through 
Internal weakness that grew out of the war. 
The third great step has been our effort to 
stem Communist aggression In Korea. 

Awmouncer. Senator, many letters to Con¬ 
gress ask. Can we afford to continue such a 
policy? Can we afford to continue pouring 
out our national resources? Can we con¬ 
tinue to build up our Armed Forces without 
wrecking our economy? 

Senator Kilgore. My personal view is that 
we must not relax. The consequences would 
be very dangerous. We must continue to 
build up cur defenses; we must continue to 
strengthen our allies. If we had followed 
the policies of those who have opposed these 
great measures, we would today—this very 
day—be without allies of any strength. We 
would be living in a world in which the Iron 
curtain had moved ever closer to us, taking 
over nation after nation. 


The MacArthur Coatroyerty 
EXTENRION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 

OF MISSOURI 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May li, 1951 

Mr, HENNINGS. Mr. President, for 
further clarification of one phase of the 
controversy over General MacArthur, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled **Not My Responsibility,’* 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on May 5. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Not Mt Responsibilitt 

Senator Brien McMahon brought out per¬ 
haps the most telling point of tbe MacArthur 
hearings. When General MacArthur was ex¬ 
plaining his view that the Korean war can 
be expanded without provoking direct Soviet 
intervention. Senator McBCahon asked him 
how he proposed to defend the Nation If his 
hunch should turn out to be mistaken. 
General MacArthur replied. 

“That doesn’t happen to be my responsi¬ 
bility, Senator. My responsibilities were in 
the Pacific, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the various agencies of this Government 
are working day and night for an over-all 
solution to the global problem.” 

Later Senator ikfcMAHON, pursuing the Idea 
that an expansion of the war in Asia might 
lead to a finther expansion of it Into Eu¬ 
rope, asked the general If he considered tbe 


Allies ready today to withstand an attack 
in Western Europe. Cteneral MacArthur 
replied: 

’’Senator. I have asked you several times 
not to Involve me In an^hlng except my 
own area. My concepts on global defense 
are not what I am here to testify on. 1 do 
not pretend to be the authority now on those 
things. When 1 was the Chief of Staff 20 
years ago, that was my problem and I would 
have answered It. The Chief of Staff or 
others here are the ones to answer that 
query, not me.“ 

There is the controversy In a nutshell. A 
decision to expand the Korean war cannot 
possibly be taken solely as a Pacific theater 
decision. Its ImpUcatione are global In 
scope, yet General MacArthur Is not willing 
to SFSume responsibility for the global con¬ 
sequences which might flow from the deci¬ 
sion he advocates. 

As we have often said. General MacArthur 
had every right to present privately to his 
superiors his own views on global as well as 
theater strategy. He was grievously mis¬ 
taken in carrying the controversy Into the 
political arena when he was overruled. He 
displays a heedless lack of restraint when ho 
describes as “all tommyrot” President Tru¬ 
man’s statement that the general prevented 
Central Intelligence Agency from operating 
In his theater until last January. This re¬ 
port has come not only from President Tru¬ 
man but from other well-informed soiirces, 
and the country Is entitled to a better answer 
from General MacArthur than an expletive. 

Apart from the methods he has chosen to 
use. General MacArthw miist be judged on 
the merits of the course he advocates. It Is 
a course of expanded Aslan war regardless of 
the consequences. General MacArthur re¬ 
gards anything else—even tbe limited war 
we are now fighting—as appeasement. He 
believes that war must be total, that war is 
the ultimate process of politics, and he 
says plainly that once a nation has gone to 
war, “you must trust the military” to make 
the vital decisions. 

This is a concept so foreign to the whole 
American tradition that General MacArthur 
has done the country a service by explain¬ 
ing BO frankly the phUosopblc background of 
his views. 


Victory in the Wir in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. STYLES BRIDGES 

or MEW HAKTSHiaX 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UIHTED STATES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
A Will To Win, which appeared in the 
May 14 edition of Life magazine. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

A Wxxx To Win 

A will to win is a wonderful thing to have 
in a fight. If you don’t have It. as everyone 
knows from common experience, you are 
likely to get your earn beat off. 

Ae everyone aleo knowe or ought to know, 
a will to win Is precisely what ham been lack, 
ing lately in this eoun^. The fashion la to 
■ay that it has been lacking in Washington. 
In the State Department, In the Pentagon, at 
the White House—and among the other 
countries of the free alliance. But the lack 
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goes a lot deeper and bas been a lot closer to 
borne than that. Right down to the roots of 
our country, among the people of the United 
States, there has been a prevailing lack of a 
will to win the biggest light that bas ever 
engaged mankind. 

Americans and their Government have had 
the will to do many things. To fight com¬ 
munism. To resist aggression. To prevent 
war. To Join with other nations in what 
the President recently called the "high prin¬ 
ciple*' of collective security. But the ac¬ 
tions, policies, and purposes expressed In 
these and similar phrases have not added 
up to a will to win the struggle with the 
Communist enemy, whether In Korea or in 
the world at large. On the contrary they 
more often than not have been avenues of 
escape from the very thought of having 
to win. 

Now all vhat Is changing. A will to win— 
to win the battle In Korea; and to win the 
world struggle. In its several forms—is un¬ 
mistakably shaping up In this country. It 
is shaping up slowly, with all the thought, 
the care, the hesitations called for by the 
burdens and the risks involved. But the 
time is near when a will to overcome the 
Communist enemy and win the world strug¬ 
gle may fairly be said to be the manifest will 
of America. 

Otm MAIK XNSMT 

This growth of national purpose Is occur¬ 
ring In a very American way. A vast amount 
of noise accompanies it. causing some con¬ 
cern at home and much trepidation around 
the world. At such times faith and percep¬ 
tion are needed—^the kind of faith that as¬ 
sumes a healthy and fruitful outcome; and 
the perception to note and heed certain signs 
and characteristics of American debate which 
in the current instance point to a beneficial 
outcome. 

One such sign is the emergence of In¬ 
dividuals who have come to be symbols of 
a particular idea. Hitherto incoherent and 
perhaps unvoiced needs and purposes crys- 
talliae around them. Opposing views and 
instincts crystallize against them. The re¬ 
sult, for a time, is violent and seemingly 
destructive controversy. Pundits and kin¬ 
dred sophisticates deplore the whole process, 
forgetting that the symbols can be effective 
only if they represent some trend that is 
real and strong in the country. 

The foremost symbol of a will to win Is 
General MacArthur. At the moment, and 
by his own doing, he is especially the sym¬ 
bol of a will to win the shooting wars. When 
he testified in Washington last week the 
shooting war on his mind was the one in 
Korea. With brilliance and passion he in¬ 
sisted that this war can be won and must 
be won. He chose to duck some other points 
In a fashion which at times seemed very 
weak and unconvincing, and his enemies no 
doubt will make the most of the defects. 
But he carried the day on many, many other 
points. His biggest point of all—^hls inclu¬ 
sive point was that "communism through¬ 
out the world" is "our main enemy"; that 
"the total power of communism through¬ 
out the world" must be diminished and 
eventually defeated; and that any objective 
short of the decisive defeat of the present 
enemy in Korea can mean nothing but a 
victory and an increase of strength for "com¬ 
munism throughout the world." 

General MacArthur showed, among other 
things, what a will to win can do for clarity 
of mind. Billed as a man of inclusive and 
dangerous certainty about everything under 
the sun, he turned out to have only two 
certainties—that world communism is the 
main enemy, and that the United States 
ought to win its fights once it gets into them. 
He refused to be certain that the Soviet 
Union is the main enemy ("I said that com¬ 


munism throughout the world was our main 
enemy"). He refused to be certain that the 
Soviet Union is hell-bent on a general war 
(so far as he could see, the Soviet Union's 
own forces are mainly on the defensive). 
He refused to be certain that the Kremlin is 
the seat and center of enemy power ("How 
would I know?"). He refused to be certain 
that facing the fact of war with Communist 
China necessarily entails the overthrow of 
the Chinese Communist Government (“Our 
purpose • • • Is to force China to • • • 
stop killing our boys in Korea"). He re¬ 
fused to be certain that after a year or two 
of building up our forces we will be better 
able to deal with Soviet power than we are 
now (How can we know, he asked with the 
wallop of common sense, that the Soviet 
Union isn't building up faster than we are?). 

A VISION OF VICTORY 

He refused, above all. to be certain that 
some of the moat respected cliches of the 
day mean anything. 

"Resisting aggression," for Instance. Gen¬ 
eral riacArthur said right out that he did 
not know what it meant, and abruptly sug¬ 
gested that "resisting aggression” means 
nothing unless the purpose is to defeat the 
aggressor. 

Asked whether he believed in "collective 
security,” he did not reply with automatic 
piety that he did. Instead he twice asked 
his badgering questioner. Senator McMahon. 
"What do you mean by collective security?” 
Senator McMahon meant "a* military alli¬ 
ance to keep the peace." Merely by rais¬ 
ing the question. General MacArthur left 
the revolutionary impression that "collec¬ 
tive security" may Just possibly mean noth¬ 
ing at all—until and unless it means a col¬ 
lective effort to overcome the common enemy. 

As General MacArthur knows better than 
most, the decisive conflict and the decisive 
victory may be won by the side which is 
at its best in the nonshooting, or cold war. 
So far he has chosen to let others bespeak 
and symbolize the will to win that kind of 
war. In this respect, a perfect counterpoint 
to General MacArthur is provided by Paul 
Hoffman. His war—the war he understands, 
prefers, and hopes to make the only war—is 
the cold war. He has Just written a book 
about it, wishfully mistitling it Peace Can 
Be Won (Doubleday, New York; $2.60). More 
than any other American in public life, Paul 
Hoffman typifies the will to win his kind of 
war and the United States is lucky to have 
him around. The country would be fortu¬ 
nate if more Americans really understood 
his vision of victory. 

A sign of the times is that President Tru¬ 
man is at last constrained to say that he. 
too, wants to win. For the very first time 
in his painful progression from a fixed be¬ 
lief in "no war” to the reluctant recog¬ 
nition of "some war," the President last week 
used the verb "to win" in connection with 
the contest for freedom. Referring to rec¬ 
ommended measures of military, economic, 
and political warfare, he said, "All these ele¬ 
ments are essential to enable us to win the 
kind of struggle that the Kremlin has 
broi(ght about." 

In the same document—a letter explain¬ 
ing his latest defense budget—the President 
nevertheless held forth the same old balder¬ 
dash of limited necessity and limited na¬ 
tional effort. So long as the President and 
those around him deal in such inadequacies, 
he cannot expect to have the belief and con¬ 
fidence of the country when he speaks of 
winning. For leadership, and for the ex¬ 
pression of what is right and needful, the 
country must continue to look instead to 
the MacArthurs, to the Hoffmans, and to the 
brave men who are dying without reward in 
Korea. 


ScTfiBlj Ymti Youaf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HALE BOGGS 

OF LOXJXaUNA 

XM THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 10, 1951 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, several days ago Paul Wooton cele¬ 
brated his seventieth birthday. 

Paul Wooton is universally loved in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

As the Washington Post pointed out in 
an editorial, he is indeed a newspaper¬ 
man’s newspaperman. Throughout his 
long service he has subscribed to the 
code of honesty and fairness. I have 
never heard a person question the ac¬ 
curacy of a Paul Wooton story. He has 
never been too busy to lend a helping 
hand, to give a word of advice, or to write 
a line of praise. 

When Mrs. Boggs and I first came to 
Washington, 11 years ago, he and his 
lovely \,ife, who has since passed to her 
reward, helped us find a place to live. 
His life epitomizes the noble thought 
that "it is better to give than to receive." 

Not only has he brought honor and 
credit to himself, but he has also added 
tremendously to the prestige of the great 
newspaper he so ably represents, the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Mr. Speaker, several days ago my col¬ 
league, Hon. Prank Smith, incorporated 
in the Record the Post editorial entitled 
"Seventy Years Young." It was a beauti¬ 
ful tribute. 


Hoover Commitiioii Recommeiidations 
for the Post Office Department 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

or MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, healthy 
criticism is a good thing for individuals 
and for Government agencies. It is in 
this spirit, that we constantly try to im¬ 
prove the various departments of Gov¬ 
ernment, that I call attention to the fol¬ 
lowing newsletter written by Mr. Louis 
F. Fowler, director of the United Busi¬ 
ness Service, recommending adoption of 
the Hoover Commission recommenda¬ 
tions for the Post Office Department: 

April 7, 1961. 

Here’s your first quarter index and a visit 
over mail service. 

I guess this is the first letter I've ever 
written to you, our clients, where I griped 
about anything, but when it comes to the 
present mall service, what else can one do? 

Many of you have written me about the 
poor delivery service of our reports. We use 
first-class mall, and it is metered to expedite 
post-office handling. 

It has been my privilege to serve off and 
on on the Postal Facilities Committee of the 
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Of OOBUBMOt. tWtoO At 
chAin&Mi. Thi*. pluA iAm foot thct X bov« 
kept te OloiA ootttAOt irlth pootel ofUre lor 
the pMt IT feom. m we of the United Btul- 
UHi Mnfee ore omont Boeton^e lorgest mail 
tteera. &k Xeot. the local post ofllce has told 
ae theit we fonk Wo. 1 oe far as the voliune 
ol air mail folng out of Boston is eonoerned. 

We hove wittten ow Congressmen to get 
hook of the noaportlsan report of the Hoover 
Commission, which would result in higher 
elBoiency, lower oosta, and service to the 
American public, to which they are entitled 
Horn their post omce. I am sure you will not 
accuse me of pleylnc pollttea when I urge 
you to do the same. 

We do not go to press uadi after the close 
of the Hew York stock market on Friday 
in order to give you up-to-the-minute infor- 
matlOB. Our prmses run at leaet until mid¬ 
night Vtlday, we begin inserting the reports 
in their enveK^ee at 1 a. m. on Saturday, and 
atari deUvertng them to the met oOoe within 
an hour. This should insure every client 
receiving their reports the first delivery Mon¬ 
day morning, which is the oame time that 
GlienU located right here in Boston get 
thein; no one can, therefore, under any 
conditions receive them before the close of 
the market on Saturday. 

In oontrast to deliveries here In the United 
Statee—we have oUents throughout the 
world—we just received a letter from a cUent 
In Bwitserland telling us that by air maU he 
receives the reports on Monday. 

We do know, however, because of our close 
contact with the Boston post oAoe. that our 
weekly reports are promptly dispatched by 
them to the airlines and the railway mail 
each Saturday. We tie them In bundles and 
deliver them ourselves in regular maU bags 
to the post offloe. ^ 

We certainly do everything we can to start 
the reports promptly on their way, so if you 
don’t receive them promptly. 1 hope you will 
/yimpiAiw to your local post office. With 
enough complaints, this present unsatisfac¬ 
tory postal situation should, at least, im- 


Louxs P. Fowl», 
Director of Service, 


prove somewhat. 
Cordially, 


Stite of larool: AuiverMry SlitiflMiit 
extension of remarks 

or 

HON. PETER W. RODINO. JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF RBPRBBEHTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, today Is 
the third amuveraary of the State of 

IsraeL Wherever the ideas of Indcpend- 

enoe, liberty, freedom are held na cher¬ 
ished human possessions, Israels inac- 
pendence day is an event of Importance. 
It is especially slgnlflcant for us in this 
country because we had a great deal to 
do with the creation of Israel. ^ Israel 
leaders had not only our sympathy and 
support but they also had material and 
aid firom this country. 

This asstetanoe was extend^ 

fwH generously In the knowledge th^ it 
was for a good cause—the 5 

victimised and distressed people and the 
mtontlon of their hjpe^ ,.... 

In terms of years the history of the 
Republic of Israel is short indeed, but in 


terms of sheer accomplishments that 
brief history is extraordinary. Three 
years ago, at the time of the Israeli dec- 
laration of independence, the area of 
the country was circumscribed, having 
only 5,000 square milee with some 500,000 
inhabitants. TOday its area is more than 
5,000 square miles and the population 
exceeds 1.260.000. The annual rate of 
immigrants exceeds 200,000. In this task 
of repatriation and settlement, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Israel has worked most oon- 
acientiously. Every effort has been made 
and is behig made to rescue suffering and 
destitute Jews from Biuupean and middle 
eastern ootmtries. Of the Immigrants 
totaling more than 500,000, about half 
have come—or lied—from the iron-cur¬ 
tain countries. More than 100,000 were 
brought in from Arab countries. Out 
of the “blood, sweat, and tears” the new 
Republic of Israel is being built as a 
model of progress and democracy in the 
Middle East. Let us hope that they will 
have the peace which Is so necessary to 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 
Jews have always looked fcjrwaid to the 
regaining of their historic homeland. 
During their centurles-long life in Dias¬ 
pora they have devoutly cherished this 
deep-seated hope. Through their per¬ 
severing efforts and their sacrifices, they 
have at last attained their goal. Let us 
hope, on this third anniversary of inde¬ 
pendence, the Republic of Israel will grow 
strong and prosperous and become a 
powerful factor for peace and progress 
in the Near Bast. 


Teadbiag the AMcrkan Way of Life 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

cat 

HON. KARL E.MUNDT 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I desire 
to call to the attention of the Congress 
and the country an editorial written by 
Robert D. Lyxm, editor of the Shield and 
Diamond, the ofllciai publication of the 
Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity. In my opin¬ 
ion, it provides some food for thought for 
all those connected with the great pro¬ 
fession of education—whether it be as 
educators; as school, college, or univer¬ 
sity administrators: as monbers of 
boards of education, or trustees and 
regents of higher institutions of learn¬ 
ing; or as members of parent-teacher 
associations. It might also be read re¬ 
flectively by those whose flnand al con¬ 
tributions comprise the great endow¬ 
ments which enable public institutions to 
serve a noble purpose. In brief, this edi¬ 
torial points up the fact that it is essen¬ 
tial to follow through on the business of 
education in order to make certain that 
what Is taught is designed to preserve 
and protect Asmrica, and to enrich its 
rather than to destroy the 
faith of our fathers and the capacity to 


appreciate those things about this coun¬ 
try which are fundamentally sound and 
light. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi¬ 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be pitted in the Record, 
as follows: 

PiomsoR, Are Too TEACxnNo Tans American 
Wat or Z4xrx? 

(By Robert D. Lynn) 

Many line youths have entered our insti¬ 
tutions or blgher learning expecting our 
tfemoorauc way ol lUe as the routine way 
and the benefits of our democracy as fruits 
to be expected and enjoyed without thanks. 
During their university years they progress 
a step forward and become vocally critical of 
various democratic institutions and practices 
under the learned proddings and cynicisms 
of many professors who spend the major part 
of their time destroying rather than strength¬ 
ening our great democracy. 

This is no idle generaUxatlon. *rhe results 
of the general trend in higher education in 
recent years toward such cynical criticism 
is graphieaUy Illustrated in statements made 
by several highly intelligent American citi¬ 
zens who have professed to following the 
Communist Party line. In his profound ad¬ 
dress before the All American Conference to 
Combat Communism. United States Senator 
Kabi. E. RCdmot. urged that every school in 
American Include in Its curriculum one 
course in “What’s Right With America.’* 
He graphically indicated the need for such 
a course by reporting the testimony of Mire 
Ellrabeth Bentley before the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Senator Mundt stated; 

“I never want to have to listen again to 
what I heard from the lips of Miss Elizabeth 
Bentley, when our House Committee on Un- 
American Activities was conducting the in¬ 
vestigation and I serving as chairman. J. 
Edgar Hoover says that she is the smartest 
woman spy ever to work In our country. She 
had under her domination a young man in 
the Commerce Department who was passing 
on the strategic aspect of our export of arms 
to Russia. One of Miss Bentley's boy friends 
confessed to the committee that he was 
giving her money but that it was not for 
Communist dues; that he was simply sub¬ 
scribing to the Communist Dally Worker for 
himself and some of the lads over at his 
rooming house. That was his defense; that 
Is. if such an admission can be called a de¬ 
fense. 

“So I asked Miss Bentley one day: 

“ 'Tell me, litas Bentley, how In the wofld 
did you become an American spy working 
for the Communist government?’ 

“Pulchritudinous, pleasant, personable, 
from a fine old Republican, New England 
banking family, she had all the advantages 
of a public school education, a graduate of 
Vassar and of Oolumblar—how did she be¬ 
come a communist? 

“She said: 

*' 'Senator, let me tell you that In all my 
educational career, grade school, high school, 
college, and graduate school, I never had a 
single profeisor or teacher ever talk to me 
with enthuBlsam about the virtues and 
values of the American eyetem and without 
eome kind of carping orltlelem that deetroyed 
the glamor of the whole thing. Each of my 
teachers had a “yes-hut** approach to our 
American virtues and each found as much 
to crlticlBe at condemn in our environment 
AS he found to praise. So when a Columbia 
University professor of mine took me to a 
Communist cell meeting, I heard a man tor 
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the first time in my life talking about poli¬ 
tics, about economics, and about govern¬ 
ment with a gleam in hie eye. with enthusi¬ 
asm in his voice and with the force of a 
person who is convinced his way is right. 
Thus 1 was an easy push-over and 1 Joined 
up with the Communists.’ 

"Whittaker Chambers and others have told 
us similar stories of how early school train¬ 
ing had failed to Impress upon them the 
virtues and values of our American success 
formula of freedom. As you all know, Alger 
Hiss was convicted by a jury of his peers here 
In New York City of perjuring himself by 
lying about his faithfulness to America and 
his fidelity to communism which led him to 
steal secret State Department papers and de¬ 
liver them to a Communist espionage appa¬ 
ratus of which Chambers was one of the 
main operatives. 

"The question Is, who Is responsible for 
Alger Hiss? I don’t believe Harvard Uni¬ 
versity can escape all responsibility. I don’t 
believe his mentor there escaped by securing 
high Judicial position either. Columbia 
University cannot escape all responsibility 
for Henry Julian Wadlelgh. Hiss and Wad- 
lelgh were smart young men whose minds be¬ 
came perverted some place In the educational 
mill. It seems to me that In a college or 
university there Is a responsibility to turn 
out citizens who are sound and who are 
right and who are patriots." 

This is a serious charge, Professor. Xs your 
teaching today responsible for some future 
Bentley or Hiss? Do you teach your stu¬ 
dents to became “citizens who are sound and 
who are right and who are patriots?'* 


Gromyko’s BehaYior 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

or ABKAN8AB 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBE8ENTATZVES 

Monday. May 14,1951 

Mr. QATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, un¬ 
der leave to extend my remarks. 1 include 
an editorial from a recent issue of the 
Evening Star: 

Qromtko’s Behavior 

For more than a month now, In a dreary 
grind of dreary sessions, the deputies of the 
Big Four Foreign Ministers have been meet¬ 
ing In Paris to work out an agenda for a full- 
dress Anglo-French-Amerlcan-Busslan con¬ 
ference to ease international tensions. But 
the net result of their efforts to date Is 
nothing, or worse than nothing. Andrei 
Gromyko, the Soviet delegate, has seen to 
that. He has been at bis ugly beat in put¬ 
ting on an act that seems to make such a 
gathering virtually impossible. 

At any rate, It is difficult to see how 
anything short of a complete change in 
Gromyko’s behavior can save the Paris,meet¬ 
ing from blowing up in a way that will end 
whatever hope may still exist for a big four 
conference. His threats, his insults, his in¬ 
solence. his unparalleled invective, and espe¬ 
cially his contemptible remarks about our 
American and allied United Nations forces 
In Korea have done such violence to the 
rules of diplomacy and simple, human de¬ 
cency that the western representatives can 
hardly put up with much more of the same 
without practicing the virtue of patience to 
the point of downright silliness. It is all 


well and good to make allowances for cer¬ 
tain types of boors, but when they display 
their boorisbness as if it were a mark of 
statesmanship, they have no right to be 
heard with forbearance. 

There is no doubt, of course, that Gro¬ 
myko’s snarling conduct conforms with orders 
he has received from Moscow. He has made 
himself deliberately obnoxious (he has a 
personality naturally well suited to the role) 
because that is the way the men of the 
Kremlin want him to be. Their exact rea¬ 
son for this is anybody’s guess, but the 
indications are that if they were sincere 
last November when they first proposed the 
big four conference, something has since 
happened to make them change their minds. 
Quite obviously their Deputy Foreign Min- 
later in Paris is not behaving as if they 
really wished to hold one. Unless he puts 
an end soon to his Insufferable nastiness, 
the western delegates ought to pack up their 
bags and head fot home. 


Salary Increaiet lor Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. MELVIN PRICE 

or ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBBNTATIVBS 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following letter and resolu¬ 
tion: 

State or Illinois, 

OmcE or THE Secretary or State, 

Springfield. May 11, 1951. 
Hon. Melvin Price, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Congressman: In compliance with 
House Resolution 66, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith photostatlc copy of said 
resolution. 

Very truly yours, 

Edward J. Barrett, 
Secretary of State. 

House Resolution 56 

Whereas it has come to the attention of 
members of the house that the employees 
of the United States Post Office Department 
have not received an Increase In pay for some 
2 years; and 

Whereas the last pay Increase, in 1949, was 
not commensurate with the Increased costs 
of living: and 

Whereas all living costs have greatly in¬ 
creased within the last several months, and 
the salaries and rates of pay of postal em¬ 
ployees are not adequate to meet the high 
costs of Uving; and 

Whereas there now Is pending before the 
Confess of the United States a bill or bills 
to raise the salaries and wages of postal em¬ 
ployees; Therefore be it 
■ Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixtyseventh Oeneral Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we respeefully request 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation to provide realistic salary in¬ 
creases for postal employees; and be it fur¬ 
ther 

Resolved. That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to each 


United States Senator and Congressman tron 
the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house. May 10,1951. 

Warren L. Wood, 

Speaker, House of Aepresentatfces. 

Fred W. Ruxoo, 

Clerk, House of Representatives, 
Filed 1:20 p. m., May 11,1951. 

Edward j. Barrett, 

Secretary of State, 


The iDteniAtional SitaaHon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or CALirORNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker. I am including with my re¬ 
marks one of the most thoughtfully 
written communications I have received 
from my constituency. I believe that 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor have expressed the 
views of the average American citizen 
clearly and concisely. Their summary 
of the current international situation is 
similar to many others that I am receiv¬ 
ing daily, and I commend their com¬ 
munication to the attention of my 
colleagues; 

Menlo Park, Caut., May 2, 1952, 
Representative Jack Z. Anderson, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington. D. C. 

Dear Congressman Anderson: Tour form 
letter In reply to our telegram re MacArthur 
has Just been received. We appreciate that 
In your press of business you found time to 
send even that acknowledgment. 

We realize that you may never have the 
time to read this letter, but since we will 
probably never have the opportunity to talk 
with you personally. It was felt that one of 
us should try to put our collective thoughts 
Into words. This Is the first time we have 
ever written our Representatives In Congress 
and tried to put our political Ideas on paper, 
so we hope you wlU find the time to read It— 
Just so you will know that some of us try to 
think—even In our limited way. 

We have talked much pro and con since 
this furor has arisen, among our family and 
friends. Our Immediate family (both sides) 
number some thirty men and women. We 
are the middle groups, in age; In Income; old 
enough to have served In World War II and 
still young enough to be called for any all- 
out military action now. Our sons, nephews 
and some brothers are now in Korea. We 
will pay for this action both In blood and 
taxes for years to come, so we naturally give 
it thought. 

First, let us say we realize that any thought 
of Impeachment is out of the question;, there 
are insufficient grounds, and it would be poor 
statesmanship at this time, even though 
many hotheads advocate this. 

Second, we do not question the President’s 
right to remove Oeneral MaoArthur—we have 
all been in one branch of the service or an¬ 
other, and understand very well the rules 
of mlUtary conduct—provided, of course— 
that a definite breach of such conduct ac¬ 
tually occurred. What we do question Is the 
humiliating manner in which this was 
done—a very poor reward for so many years 
of gallant and excelling military service. 
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HiIrI, Demoont or BopuftUean. we feel 
tbetitbls ]« ft time wheapertteftiutilp ebouUl 
ke tCKwatUax, for tlie good of our counwy 
ii!hould pome before any tbougbt of party 
pestles. 

Vdurtb, W^ feel our present foreign policy 
as enrled out by cur Secretary of State Ache- 
ebu U deSnltely not to the good of the coun¬ 
try. We do not. and never will believe In 
any fonn of appeasement—we question the 
riflht of the State Department to cater to 
the eelSsh desires of any foreign allied gov- 
emmehta, when suoh desires are obviously 
motivated toy a wish to gather the remnants 
of an already moth-eaten Bmplre, and par¬ 
ticularly when the several allied governments 
have ahown themseivee to be so politicany, 
financtaJly and militarily unstable. 

Fifth, the question of the poaslblllty of 
war with Bussla at this time, should General 
Manihrthttr's recommendations be carried 
out—>lt la. of course, possible, but we do be- 
ttevC highly unlikely. Xt Is true that the 
Soviet forces are spread over much of the 
Burcqiean CXmttnent, but—and this is a big 
tont-^hoae forees must be kept ^ere to keep 
the aubject paqidee under control, ea we 
do definitely believe that if the Soviet were 
to weaken Its grip in any way. the people 
of those ocoiq;>led countries would rise in 
revolt and throw them out—much as they 
did the Nam foroee—and well does the So¬ 
viet know this. Therefore, being forced to 
keep such a large, force of arms present in 
Europe, could they spare much of a force 
and to meet an Aslan campaign? 

It la said we are not mUltarlly ready to meet 
such a foroe if looted—we were leu ready 
on December 7. 1941. but we made It. We 
have the necessary economic and Industrial 
power to back euch a move, and we—epeek- 
hig lor otir family—ere ready to pay for It 
If the need arises. 

Sixth, bow much material la being lost 
by this policy of constant advance, fall 
back, advanoe, faU back now going on In 
Koreat What does It do to our morale and 
that of the peoplea of the world who look 
to \u for guidance? Every time we fall 
what of our supplies and armament 
which must be left behind, to say nothing 
of the men? We know this la all oonald- 
ered expendable—we have heard that before. 
But Is It necessary expense? 

Seventh, we have many frlenda—Chlneee- 
horn In this country or not, living In this 
part of the country but who, neverthelese, 
have close contact with China. WhUe they 
do not In many ways care for Chlang Kal- 
Bh 2 k they feel, as we do, that the Commu¬ 
nist government Is not to be borne. Why 
not permit Mm to do what he can to aaalat 
In this struegi*? This is his enemy we are 
fighting now. as well as ours—Is he not an 
ally? If and when the Communist Invsslon 
Is driven out of China and the people hav« 
had time to adjust to the advances of the 
postwar world—then It wUl be time for them 
to hold a free election and secure the type 
of government and leader they want, not 
what Is forced upon them. 

We reallxe that this letter Is lengthy and 
there is more we would wish to say If we 
were able to talk with you—^but It does ex¬ 
press a large part of our general feeling, and 
may let you know we do some thinking In 
the matters now before the people. We 
eeallxe tl^re le a coming election, but we 
do most definitely feel that regard^ of po¬ 
litical party, wo must examine closely the 
record and Mrson of the man who runs for 
the oOoe of the President of the United 
States; It la a burden only a very strong rad 
good fl Ptft n could cany and wa desperately 
need euch a man. We must depend upon you 
ih Washington to put forwtrd such a man 
tor nomination—^ will do the rest. 

one last thought: What Is there in the 
llarxlet or Oonuumlet tenets that leads ray 


thinker to believe that its toeilevere would 
ever live peaoefuUy side toy side with moiw 
Utoeral governments? Does the lion lie down 
with the Jemb? Not In this world. 

Thank you for your past courtsslee; we 
hope you will fizul the momrat to read our 
thoughts. 

Sincerely ycrure, 

Mr. and Mrs. Axnraa G. Tstlox. 


RfiolstiM of Usited Society of Friends 

Wo 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KARL M.LeCOMPTE 

or xowA 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVBS 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. LiCOMPTB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Com- 
GU88XONAL Recors, I deslrc to include a 
set of resolutions recently adopted by the 
United Society of Friends Women that 
were forwarded to me by Mrs. Mary E. 
Cadwallader, an active member of the 
organization, who lives in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

Rxsolutxons or thx Unxtxd Bocsett or 
Fbxxkds Womem. Mat 1961 

Deeply concerned toy the Increasing mili¬ 
tarisation of our country, we call upon oiir 
Government to replace Its negative, fearful 
foreign policy with a constructive program 
worthy of a Christian nation. 

As our forefathers united diverse races, na¬ 
tionalities, and States Into one Nation living 
in peace under law, the central aim of our 
foreign policy In this second half of the 
century must be the building of such a com¬ 
munity of the wcxrld. Without an all-out 
positive program for world law rad world 
welfare, there Is a bleak future for our clvU- 
Ixatlon. 

Specifically, we urge that our Government 
lead In strengthening rad changing the 
United Nations to provide security against 
attack rad war through enforceable 'Tool- 
proof disarmament” under law. 

We urge that money now spent for arma¬ 
ment be used by the United Nations to 
develop the poverty-strioken countries of 
the world. We vrauld expand the United Na¬ 
tions organizations for refugees, agriculture, 
child welfare rad technical assistance. The 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the 
World Health Organization especially need 
to be developed Into agencies capable of 
making a concerted attack on world hunger 
rad disease. We support the efforts of Sen¬ 
ators Bbzxn McMahon and Raj;.pb Flandxbs 
and Congressmen Juoo and Hats to bring this 
about. 

We urge that grain be eent by the United 
States to India Immediately as a gift and 
not a loan. We want our country to share 
Its surpluses generously In Christian love, 
without political strings attached. 

We urge that the United Nations ability 
to mediate disputes be used and expanded. 
We urge that the United Nations, which has 
stopped the fighting In indonsMs rad Israel, 
continue to negotiate the Korean war. 

We urge that In the present debate on 
Korean policy the prlnciplee of civilian con¬ 
trol over the mUltm 7 be upheld. We deny 
that the only way to stop a war Is to win It. 
We oppose extending the war to mlUlons of 
other people. 

We oppose the extension of consertptton 
and universal mlUtary training. We doubt 


that such measures and expanding arma¬ 
ment will Insure peace. 

We disapprove of the growing trend toward 
the garrison state as evidencsd by Increasing 
pressure for loyalty oaths. Increasing military 
Influence in cducatton, increasing restrictions 
on freedom of thought, speech and con¬ 
science. It Is unthinkable that men should 
be sent to prison In Christian America for 
conscience sake. 

We wish our country to remain an asylum 
for political rad religious refugees. We op¬ 
pose barriers to immigration based solely on 
Tace or national origin. We urge the repeal 
of the present McOarran Act rad the defeat 
of similar legislation In the future. 


Noipliyiicfti RetiraMOBtt of MUilftry Per- 
lOBoel Dnriof tbe Pretenl EmergcBcy 
An Cottiiig the Amoricoii Taxpayort 
Nearly o Millkm Dollars Anuftlly 

REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

or nNMSTLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESBNTATIVBS 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the present emergency the American 
taxpayers are being called upon to spend 
nearly a million dollars a year on the re¬ 
tirement of military personnel for other 
than nonphysical reasons. 

For the period of 8 months starting 
July 1. 1950, to Blarch 1. 1951, the total 
of 1,914 officers and enlisted personnel of 
our Armed Forces were retired on age 
or forced to retire. Their retirement 
pay for the 8-month period amounted 
to $605,247.38. Many of these persons 
are in their early fifties and when re¬ 
tired have no difficulty in meeting the 
physical standards for employment In 
private industry. 

I have Just introduced a bill designed 
to suspend certain provisions of law with 
respect to retirement for other than 
physical reasons for members of the 
Armed Forces. My bUl provides in sub¬ 
stance that notwithstanding any provi¬ 
sions of law. imtu June 30,1954, no mem¬ 
ber of the Armed Forces shall be com¬ 
pelled to retire or be ordered without his 
consent to inactive duty for other than 
physical reasons. 

Because of existing law, hundreds of 
duly qualified officers and enlisted per¬ 
sonnel are being retired after 30 years 
of service or on age. In addition, many 
senior officers not selected for promotion 
are also forced to retire. 

This practice of retiring military per¬ 
sonnel with pay during an emergency, 
despite the fact they are fully qualified 
for further duty. Is a waste of money 
and manpower, since it not only requires 
two men to fill one Job, but it also places 
both of them on the Federal payroll. 

For example, the retirement of mili¬ 
tary personnel often requires the calling 
up of reserves to fill such vacancies. As 
an illustration, I know of a Navy captain. 
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who at the age of 61 years, was forc^ 
to retire recently because he failed to be 
selected for promotion to rear admiral. 
His pay at the time of retirement was 
$860.25 and after being retired he re¬ 
ceived monthly $523.68. which he will 
continue to receive for the remainder of 
his life. This officer is a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy and his 
education cost the taxpayers of America 
approximately $30,000. In addition to 
the experience that he gained diuring his 
naval career, he attended several post¬ 
graduate schools that added another 
$10,000 to the taxpayers* bill for his edu¬ 
cation. The result of his retirement is 
that after the taxpayers spent $40,000 
on his education, at the age of 51 he was 
forced to retire because he was not se¬ 
lected for promotion to one of the few 
billets as rear admiral in the Navy. 
Thus, as a retired captain he will draw 
for the rest of his life $523.68 monthly. 

To replace the retired captain a Re¬ 
serve commander was called from ci¬ 
vilian life whose base pay monthly is 
$689.25. Therefore the total cost to the 
Government for filling the vacancy 
caused by retirement of the 51-year-old 

Ofieera and enlisted men retired from 


captain is $1,213.23 monthly. Keep in 
mind that before retirement the 61-year- 
old captain was doing the same Job for 
$360.25 monthly and in a more efficient 
manner because of his education and ex¬ 
perience. Thus, this one example alone 
discloses a waste of taxpayers’ money in 
the amount of $523.68 monthly. 

This retired naval captain is only one 
of 1,914 ofOcers and enlisted personnel of 
our Armed Forces who have retired on 
age or were forced to retire since the be¬ 
ginning of the Korean war. There is no 
doubt that many of these officers and en¬ 
listed personnel have similar case his¬ 
tories to that of the retired naval 
captain. 

The attached table gives a break¬ 
down of the 1,914 persons retired from 
our Armed Forces for other than 
physical reasons. By referring to the 
attached table you will observe that 
while these 1,914 men were on active 
duty, the total cost for their services 
was $805,156.92 monthly. Through 
their retirement, you have added $605,- 
247.38, so that the net cost to the tax¬ 
payers of filling these 1,914 vacancies 
was $1,410,404.30. 

armed eervicee on statutory age and length 


U the provisions of my proposed bill 
had been in effect when these 1,914 per¬ 
sons were retired, a saving to the Amer¬ 
ican taxpayers would have been effected 
in the sum of $606,247.38, which repre¬ 
sents their retirement pay from Ju^ 1, 
1950, to March 1, 1861, a period of 8 
months. 

Assuming that the Armed Forces will 
retire personnel at the same rate as dur¬ 
ing the period from June 26. 1950, to 
March 1,1951, one can readily see that 
if my bill, which provides a 3-year mora¬ 
torium on nonphysical retirements, 
should become law, the American tax¬ 
payers will be saved $2,723,613.21 in a 
86-month period. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress is making 
every effort to cut nonessential govern¬ 
mental expenditures to a minimum. If 
Congress will approve my bill, it will be 
possible to save nearly a million dollars 
annually and at the same time elimi¬ 
nate the necessity of calling up Reserve 
military personnel to replace Regular 
personnel retired in the prime of life 
and while Qualified and physically able 
to continue their services to their 
country. 

f service, June 25, 1950, tC Mar, 1,1951 


Fay grade 

Rank 




Air 

Force 

Active- 
duty pay 
per 

month 

Retired 
pay per 
month 

Total of 
both active- 
duty and 
retired pay 

Total 

Total 
active- 
duty pay 

Total re¬ 
tired pay 

08. 

Rear admiral t. 


12 



$904.76 

$716.00 

$1,670.81 


$22,914.00 

$17,18A44 



ib 



2 

24 

07. 

Roar admiral >. 


i 

1 


826.60 

619.88 

1,446.38 

81 

25,621.60 

19,216.28 


Brindier Koncral__—.. 

27 



2 

00. 



131 



608.26 










6 

90 

623.98 


86 

268,826,26 

201,738.30 

06. 



11 




438.19 




66,626.61 



111 


2 

6 

684.26 

1,022.44 

129 

7&f ^68* 26 

04. 



24 



613.00 

884.76 







87 


0 

22 

807.76 

139 

71,309.00 

63,480.26 

iffl .. 



... 4 



411.76 

831.31 

743.00 



17,890.74 



4S 


8 



22,234.60 

02. 

Lieutenant (Junior grade). 


1 



349.13 

261.86 

610.98 


4,887.82 

8,666.90 

01. 

First lieutenant....'.. 

12 


» 




8 




813.60 1 

286.13 

648.03 

a 

940.60 

706.89 

W 4 and 3. 


12 

i 

14 

1 

466.60 

849.20 

814.80 

28 

13,036.80 

9,777.60 

W 2andl. 


13 


1 

12 

349.20 

861.90 

611.10 

26 

9,079.20 
207,270.00 

6,809.40 
156,462.80 

E7. 

(Chief potty offloor. 


70 

. 


294.00 

820.60 

814.60 

70K 

E6. 

IMaster sergeant. 

/Potty officer, let class.. 

316 

3 

39 

281 

249.90 

187.89 

437.79 


84,730.10 

26,116.71 

ES. 


92 

2 

6 

38 

227.86 

170.89 

808.74 


86,644.60 

26,668.84 

E4 


BO 

1 

6 

00 

191.10 

148.33 

m 48 


8,408.40 

6,306.62 

vs 

luorporai. 

/Seaman. 

38 


4 

1 

147.00 

110.26 


20 

E2.. 

\PrlVBte first class. 

/Seaman. 

17 


1 

2 

120.00 

oaoo 

210.00 

17 

2^ 940.00 

% 040.00 

1,630.00 

El 


17 










Total_ 

\Private. 





6,961.98 

6,046.11 

11,740.89 

1,914 

806,166.92 

608,247.88 








Shipyards on the West Coast 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 

or OAurosmA 

IN THE BOUSE OF RBPBESENTATIVBS 
Monday, May 14, mi 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, in time of national emergencies, 
when every ship that can carry troops 


or supplies is required for an all-out ef¬ 
fort, the merchant marine and the facili¬ 
ties which care for it are known to all 
of us to be as necessary a part of the 
Military Establishment as the armed 
services themselves. Not only must we 
have the ships but we must have the 
facilities that will keep them in opera¬ 
tion. Such facilities are not brought 
into being overnight There must be or- 
guiisatlons of skilled management and 
skilled men constantly active during 
normal times and available as a nucleus 
for expansion when emergencies arise* 


It is well, therefore, to take inventory 
from time to time. On the Pacific coast 
the present situation is not very good. 
It is somewhat Indicated by the letter 
of April 24, 1951, which was addressed 
to me by Mr. Thomas A. Rotell, chair¬ 
man, and Mr. R. J. Brennan, secretary, 
for the Pacific Coast Committee for 
Shipbuilding for National Defense. A 
temporary and partial remedy for the 
Immediate future is suggested in a reso¬ 
lution set forth in. a letter dated April 
85 addressed to me by Mr. A. T. Wynn, 
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seeretciry of the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council. 

The letters to whleh I have referred 
read as folUnss: 

PACmo Coast Ooiiscmss ros 
SKIPSUIIAXMO m>H National Danonx. 

Oakland, Calif., April 24, 1951. 
Bon. John J. Allen. Jr.. 

BoiiM Office Building, 

Waehington, D. O. 

DCAi John: We have talked, wired, written 
and, In general, campaigned many times over 
a period ol years relative to the decline ol the 
private yar^ of the PacUle coast. Recently, 
a survey was made at employment In the 
three lahtest yards of the bay area. The facts 
obtained, more clearly than any words of 
ours. Illustrate what Is happening. The 
figures are as follows: 

The number of employees working as of 
April 19. 1961, were: 

Moore Dry Dock. Oakland..._... 1.400 

Todd Shipyard, Alameda............. 850 

Bethlehem, San Francisco___ 600 

Total_ . 2,260 

The figures of 1050 after the Korean Inci¬ 
dent for the same three yards were: 

Moore Dry Dock-1.900 

Todd Shipyard.......-.... 2,100 

Bethlehem-2,800 


Total. 


6,600 


This represents a decline ol 4,350--or 65A1 
percent In these three yards alone. It means 
that only 34.09 percent of those working In 
these yards during the latter part of 1960 are 
working there today. The figure of 4A60 
represents those experienced shipyard work¬ 
ers who are drawing unemployment Insur¬ 
ance, or have accepted employment In other 
Indtutrlea In this, a time of emergency. Un¬ 
fortunately, the acceptance of other Jobs Is 
altogether too prevalent. 

Smaller yards (IMple A Machine Shop, San 
Francisco) reveal an even more alarming 
trend. Today 60 are working. Three weeks 
ago, the figure was 600—a decline of 660—or 
02 percent in three short weeks. 

It Is partlcidarly discouraging when the 
figures of World War n for the same three 
yards are noted. These figures are: 


Moore Dry Dock-....—— 

Bethlehem, San Francisco.... 

Todd Shipyard (then United Engi¬ 
neering) -— 


38,000 
18.600 

7.000 


Total_6W) 

A comparison of these figures with those 
of today shows a decline of 61.250—or 06.46 
percent. If to World War n unemployment 
figures were added those of the Kaiser yards. 
General Engineering, Bethlehem (Alameda), 
Western Pipe A Steel. Marlnshlp, etc., they 
would represent a decline of approximately 
00 percent. To us. these figures are tragic. 
Joe Stalin might get comfort from such 
figures, but not those who are concerned 
with the security of the United States. 

Anything you can do to assist In the cor¬ 
rection of these conditions will be deeply 
appreciated, and thanking you for your 
splendid cooperation in the past, we remain, 
Sincerely yours, 

Thomas A. Botbll, Chairman, 
R. j. Bbxnnan, Beeretary. 


Bat Cities Metal TsAnEs Council, 

Sen Franoieeo, Calif., April 25, 1951, 
Hon. John J. Alucn, Jr., 

Bouae of BepresentaUves, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mt Me. Allen : The following resolu¬ 
tion was passed at the regular meeting of the 


^y Cities Metal Trades Council at AprU 16, 
1961, and I was Instructed to send same to 
you for your consideration and action. We 
respectfully request you to give us your 
views on tills very important matter: 

“Whereas since 1947 contracts for the con¬ 
struction of only a few small vessels have 
been awarded the private yards of the Pacific 
coast: and 

“Whereas reec^lalng the danger of na¬ 
tional defense of a p(dley of not main¬ 
taining weU-dlspersed shlpj^s, staffed with 
a nucleus of skilled workmen, constant ef¬ 
forts have been nuule to win an aUocatlon 
of contracts to the private yards of the 
Pacific coast: and 

**Whereas despite the recognition of thU 
principle, agencies of the Government have 
opposed allocation, contending that In peace¬ 
time only a relatively small niimber of ves¬ 
sels would be constructed, and that any 
arbitrary division of work would ‘destroy 
the more efficient yards*: and 

“Whereas spedfleaUy the Maritime Com¬ 
mission said, “The volume of work Involved In 
a wartime or emergency program makes the 
allocation of work desirable, whereas a peace¬ 
time limited construction program does not* 
(letter from Philip B. Fleming to Schuyler 
Otis Bland, chairman of the Merchant Ma¬ 
rine and Fisheries Committee, July 6. 1046); 
and 

“Whereas specifically the Munitions Board 
said ‘The proposed allocation would be effec¬ 
tive only when applied to a large Govern¬ 
ment construction program. When applied 
to the current pr<^am. the work may be 
spread so thin as to put out of business valu¬ 
able east coast yards with many years of 
experience.* (Letter of May 27, 1049. to 
Schuyler Otis Bland from MaJ. Gen. Patrick 
W. Tlmberlake, Munitions Board Deputy 
Director of Staff, Merchant Marine Commit¬ 
tee hearings, p. 118): and 

“Whereas specifically the Navy said ‘Rec¬ 
ognition of the fact that there Is less than 
a desirable distribution of shipbuilding 
throughout the country does not permit the 
conclusion that part of the existing effort 
should be transferred elsewhere. Rather 
should It follow that additional shipbuild¬ 
ing should be fostered, and the Industry 
nmtiu’ed to a healthy condition.* (Supple¬ 
mentary statement of Rear Adm. Charles D. 
Wheelock, Deputy and Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships, made to the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, Jime 23, 
1049, contained on p. 122 of hearings); and 

“Whereas Congress preparing Intelligently 
to meet this emergency has authorized: 

“(1) The construction of mariner-type 
vessels by the Maritime Board; 

“(2) The construction of 170 naval vessels 
and the conversion of 291 others; and 

"Whereas the private yards of the Pacific 
coast, which built 42 percent of the vessels 
constructed during World War II, have little 
work, unstable employment conditions are 
forcing skilled shipyard employees Into 
other Industries In this a time of national 
emergency: Now therefore, be it 

••Resolved by the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
Council, in meeting at San Francisco, Calif., 
the evening of the 16th day of April 1951, 
That the mobilization base be expanded to 
embrace the private yards of the Pacific 
coast, the construction records of which 
were unequaled in World War II; and be It 
further 

••Resolved, That— 

‘‘(1) The remaining mariner-type con¬ 
struction contracts (10 estimated) be allo¬ 
cated to the Pacific coast yards, 25 already 
having been assigned Atlantic and Gulf coast 
yards, and 

“(2) That a fair share of the Navy con¬ 
struction and conversion program be as¬ 
signed to the private yards of the Pacific 
coast; and be It further 
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“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of 
the Maritime Board, the Navy Bureau of 
Ships, and to all Congressmen and Senators 
from the States of California, Washington, 
and Oregon, and the Metal 'Trades Depart¬ 
ment, A. F. of L.** 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. T. Wthn, Secretary, 


Diimistil of Gesertl MscArthsr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER B. McMULLEN 

or FLoaioA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I Include the following editorial 
from the Tampa Morning Tribune of 
AprU 12, 1051: 

IT’S Biooxa Than Men 

It Is important to make clear In the begin¬ 
ning that this newspaper has not been sifm- 
pathetlc with many of President Truman*s 
actions. We have criticized him—and se¬ 
verely so—on many occasions. As for his 
momentous order relieving General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur from all his com¬ 
mands, however, we agree the President has 
taken proper and corrective action. 

Certainly the decision was one of the most 
difficult of Iffir. *rruman*s career. It must 
rank next to bis order approving the tue 
of the atomic bomb In World War n. 

Undoubtedly the President realized the 
dismissal of the hero-general would set off 
an emotional and political bomb at home. 
He was well aware of the attitude among 
many Americans—and not all of them In the 
Republican camp^that General MacArthur 
could do no wrong. But he also recognized 
there are issues of higher significance than 
the future and ambitions of a five-star 
general. 

To those citizens who can see nothing 
right In the President’s action, to those who 
uphold MacArthur*s position without ques¬ 
tion, we would like to point out that it is 
an Important tradition in this democracy 
that military authority Is subordinate to 
civilian authority. 

General MacArthur was wrong in taking 
his case to the public over the heads of the 
civilian authorities and in violation of the 
orders of his own superiors. Not even a 
five-star general Is bigger than the Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States. It was his 
duty to present his views or to criticize polit¬ 
ical and diplomatic decisions, which had 
been made by our civilian authorities, 
through proper military channels. As he 
repeatedly refused to do so, bis removal was 
Justified. 

To be sure, there Is more behind the dis¬ 
missal than Insubordination. At Issue 
throughout the controversy has been the 
broad question of priority in fighting the 
world-wide battle against communism. 

As he did during World War II, General 
MacArthur contends It Is more essential to 
crush the enemy In Asia than in Europe. 
Be has been agitating for a big push aimed 
at the bear of China. Isolated In the Far 
East for many years and seeing only one side 
of the world picture, he has been promising, 
in effect, that In winning an Aslan victory 
Europe “most probably would avoid war.** 
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TRX DANGERS OT KI8 FOLZCT 

Our Oovernment, our top military leaders 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and our allies 
In the United Nations have rejected the Mac- 
Artnur policy, which could easily fan the 
Korean action into a major war before the 
free world Is strong enough to fight such a 
war. They have opposed the use of Chlang 
Kal'Shek’s troops and bombing attacks on 
the Chinese mainland, knowing full well that 
a general war with the Bed Chinese might 
embroil us In the quagmire of China for 
decades. 

Again, to the MacArthur admirers, and to 
the Republicans who think that egging Mac¬ 
Arthur on against the administration and 
our top military advisers Is sound politics 
In the year preceding the 1062 presidential 
election, we say: ‘‘Shall we risk a conflagra¬ 
tion In the Far East? Shall we follow the 
MacArthur course and destroy the whole 
painfully built structure of American alli¬ 
ances?*’ 

liSt us remember that Red China and Rus¬ 
sia have a mutual dtfense pact. If we at¬ 
tack China proper, If we send Chlang back 
to the mainland and follow behind to sup¬ 
port or ball him out, the Soviets may well 
come In. And world war m, which the 
American people want to avoid and for which 
we are far from prepared, may be under way. 

The President's action has. of course, gen¬ 
erated a new and bitter domestic contro¬ 
versy. Tempers have risen. Emotions are 
inflamed. But the heat of the controversy 
should not blind us to the fact that we 
comfort only the enemy when our passions 
get out of bounds. 

Fundamental foreign policy decisions must 
now be made. If It takes another great de¬ 
bate to decide between the aggressive and 
dangeroxis MacArthur policy and a renewed 
commitment, to the primary defense of Eu¬ 
rope. let the discussions be conducted honor¬ 
ably, sincerely, and In the best American 
democratic tradition. In the present halr’s- 
breadth zone of all-out war, this Nation 
must rise above personal and partisan bick¬ 
ering. Only as we realize that the question 
of fundamental policy Is bigger than either 
General MacArthur or President Truman can 
we hope to achieve unity and arrive at de¬ 
cisions which will affect oiu* whole national 
future. 


Increties in Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. HAOEN. Mr. Speaker. whUe I 
realize there should be some increase In 
postal rates, I do not agree that the 
heavy increase demanded by the ad¬ 
ministration is necessary or Justified. 
Some very interesting arguments against 
the administration position are carried 
in an article In the West Concord Enter¬ 
prise, West Concord. Minn, in its issue of 
March 15. 1 hope the Members will 

read this article very carefully: 

Our Corner — Statements Bsoardxno 
Increases in Postal Rates 

The statement made by President Tiruman 
In his message to Congress on February 27, 
contains certain statements which do not 
present the situation fairly to either the 
Congress or the public. The figures in the 
President’s message are baaed upon Post 
Ofilce cost accounting figures. Publishers 


helleve these figures to be erroneous because 
the fundamental and realities of the proper 
cost accounting method are Ignored. 

Post Office cost accounting Is determined 
on a weight and per piece basis without con¬ 
sideration of public service factors or priori¬ 
ties. However, these factors are basic and 
paramount In the operation of the Post Office, 
because the Post Office Is not a business, but 
Is a service to all the American people, and 
hence cost figures determined as they would 
be In competitive business are of little value 
for the setting of rates. 

For illustration, according to the Post 
Office’s own recorthi, there are some 89,000 of 
the present 41,000 post offices In the United 
States which do not take In sufficient money 
to pay their own expenses. Ninety-four per¬ 
cent of all post offices are In this category. 
It Is held that this fact la a self-evident Indi¬ 
cation that the Post Office Department Is 
created primarily for service to American 
citizens and not as a business proposition. 

A further Illustration is the Post Office ru¬ 
ral delivery service which certainly exists 
as a service to American farmers. The cost 
of rural delivery service In 1960 was 8162,BOO,* 
000. Under the Post Office cost ascertain¬ 
ment system, this amount Is allocated to the 
various classes of postal service. But the 
service Is provided by the Government to 
those who live on rural routes as Is provided 
by the Government to those who live on 
rural routes as is proven by the fact that the 
“R. D." was for many years known as rural 
free delivery. It la primarily lor the re¬ 
cipients, not for the users of the malls. This 
Is Indicated by there being no higher charge 
for letter mail to “R. D.” addresses than to 
urban addresses. 

• These various facts should certainly be 
considered when the statement Is made that 
first-class mail Is profitable to the Post Office, 
for much of the expense now charged to other 
classifications Is incurred, as Indicated, In 
order to make first-clam service possible. 

The Idea that the Post Office should serve 
all of the American public on a business basis 
is not In agreement with the handling of 
other Government departments. For exam¬ 
ple, In 1960 there were differences between 
Income and outgo as follows: Interior De¬ 
partment, deficit of about 8460,000,000; Com¬ 
merce Department, deficit of about 8666,- 
000,000; Agricultural Department, deficit of 
about H76.000,000. 

Each of these serves, mere segments of the 
population. The Post Office serves everyone. 

The President In his message of February 
27 gives the estimated net postal deficit for 
1962 as 8361.000,000, which Is less than those 
Just mentioned. 

The President points out that the matter 
of postal rates should be subject to very thor¬ 
ough study. The publishers have been urg¬ 
ing such a study for years. It Is felt that 
such a study will prove conclusively that the 
post office Is a service agency of the Govern¬ 
ment that cost accounting charges should 
fundamentally be divided Into two groups— 
Government service and business handlings 
that the first class should be paid for wholly 
by the Government, as are the deficits in the 
Interior. Commerce, and Agriculture Depart¬ 
ments. and that the costs In the second group 
should be refiected In the rate structure of 
the postal service. 

For the reasons Indicated It Is urged that 
the enactment of the rate Increases at this 
time either be deferred or kept at a very low 
level, and that the survey which the Presi¬ 
dent suggests should be completed before any 
substantial rate Increases are attempted. It 
is urged very strongly that this thorough 
survey of the whole subject of postal rates be 
undertaken by an independent body similar 
in type to the Hoover Commission or the 
committees who In the past have made stud¬ 
ies and recommendations In connection with 
social security. 


RECORD 

Cuttiiif of Plywood Ttrilf Inperili 
Employeof of the Induetry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 

or WABIXZNOTON 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the American State Department 
in trade negotiations with 17 foreign na¬ 
tions at Torquay, England, last week 
agreed to cut by 50 percent the tariT 
that is charged on plywood shipped int.) 
the United States from foreign couxi- 
ti'ies. 

By this action, the State Department 
has imperiled the prosperity and em¬ 
ployment of the 35,000 to 40,000 workers 
who are employed in the plywood indus¬ 
try of the three Pacific coast States of 
Oregon, Washington, and California. 

The existing tariff on plywood is 40 
percent ad valorem—on value. This 
means that on every $100 of plywood 
shipped into the United States from a 
foreign country the foreign supplier is 
required to pay a duty of $40. 

Under the 50-percent reduction in the 
tariff on plywood, which was agreed to 
by our State Department at Torquay, 
England, this tariff hereafter will be $20 
on each $100 of plywood shipped into the 
United States. 

AMERICAN WORKERS TO Z.OSE 

Even under the existing 40-percent ad 
valorem tariff, Canada last year shipped 
a total of $11,032,465 of plywood and ve¬ 
neers into the United States. Despite the 
fact that the Canadians were required to 
pay a $40 duty on each $100 of plywood 
shipped into the United States they were 
able to profitably market large quantities 
of plywood in the United States. 

Now, with the tariff on pljrwood cut 
in half the Canadians will be in position 
to market even larger quantities of their 
plywood in the United States. The bad 
effects of this sellout of American ply¬ 
wood workers to foreign nations may not 
be felt Immediately, due to the present 
large demand for pl^ood, but once there 
is any slackening of demand, this lower 
tariff will enable foreign mills to get the 
business and it will be our American 
mills that will be forced to close first 
when any decline in demand occurs. 

COSTS LOWER IN CANADA 

Costs of labor, stumpage, freight, and 
taxes are much lower—about 40 to 50 
percent lower—in Canada than in the 
United States. 

For example, last summer when I 
made a detailed study of this problem, 
I found that American plywood workers 
then were receiving $1.72 Va an hour 
while plywood workers in Canada were 
getting only $1.22. The wage rates in 
both coimtries have Increased since then, 
but are still much higher in the United 
States than Canada. 

The 40-percent ad valorem tariff on 
plywood imports compensated for the 
difference in American and Canadian 
wages. 
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By reducing by $20 the duty Canadi¬ 
ans must pay on each $100 of plywood 
shipped into the United States, the Ca¬ 
nadians will be able to undersell Amer¬ 
ican mills in the American market. 

One of the probable results of this 
great advantage given to the Canadian 
plywood industry by our American State 
D^artment is that more plywood mills 
win be built in Canada, with either Ca¬ 
nadian or American capital. The Cana¬ 
dian output of plywood, as a result of 
this lower tariff, is likely to Increase by 
leaps and bounds and within a few 
years :auch of the American market now 
enjoyed by American plants may be lost 
to Canadian mills. 

BTATB DBPAKTMENT ABOTTMCMT 

Tlie arpument of the American State 
Department for decreasing the plywood 
tariff is that if the Canadians are en¬ 
abled to sell more plywood in the United 
States they will get more American dol¬ 
lars. The State Department holds that 
the Canadians will spend these addi¬ 
tional dollars in the United States to 
buy automobiles, farm machinery, and 
other goods. 

This wlno doubt be to the advantage 
of the automobile and farm-machinjry 
makers, but it will be hard on the Pa¬ 
cific coast’s 35.000 to 40,000 plywood 
workers, who in the long run may see 
many of th"lr Jobs lost to the lower- 
wage Canadian plywood Industry. 

JAPAN COMPSXmON POSSZBUE 

The State Department’s agreement to 
cut the tariff in half on plywood Imported 
into the United States from foreign 
countries may resuli, within the next 
few yer.rs. in Japan getting back into 
plywood production on a large scale and 
Qie shipping of her plywood into the 
United States. 

Japan, prior to World War II, was a 
big producer of plywood. In 1938, Japan 
manufactured 1,100,000,000 square feet 
of plywood which was equal to one-half 
of the entire production of plywood in 
the United States for that year, 

Japan has large forests, and therefore 
the raw mat lal fi em which to manu¬ 
facture plywood. The wage rate for for¬ 
est-industry workers in Japan several 
years ago was 266 yens a day, which in 
United States dollars is the equivalent 
of 61 to 81 cents. 

If Japan resumes plywood manufac¬ 
ture with labor that costs only 61 to 81 
cents a day our American plywood work¬ 
ers, whose wages now are about $2 an 
hour or $16 a day, cannot compete with 
this 61 to 81 cents a day labor. 

PX.TWOOD MAKINO BXQ ZNDUBTBT 

The Douglas fir plywood industry of 
the United States is largely centered in 
the three Pacific coast States of Oregon, 
Wahlngton, and California, although 
there are many hardwood plywood mills 
la the Southern States, which likewise 
will be adversely affected by this 60-per- 
oent reduction in the pl 3 WOOd tariff. 

The three Pacific coast States today 
have 56 plywood plants, and the number 
of these Is increasing. These plywood 
plants employ approximate 18,500 fac¬ 
tory workers, and a similar number of 
workers are engaged in supplying these 


mills with logs, glues, and other mate¬ 
rials used in making plsnvood. 

These plants, for the most part, are 
located in small communities. In many 
cases a whole community is dependent 
on a plywood plant for its income and 
livelihood. 

A State Department policy that results 
in the closure of any of these plants 
well may result in destroying the econ¬ 
omy of an entire town or a whole region. 

In my opinion, the State Department 
by agreeing to reduce the existing tariff 
on plywood by 50 percent has sold the 
Pacific coast’s 36,000 to 40,000 plywood- 
industry workers down river. 

Commanitts Have Suffered Serious Blow 
m Hollywood 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OP 

HON. CHARLES £. POTTER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,19S1 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
an article by L. Edgar Prina entitled 
‘Communists Have Suffered Serious 
Blow in Hollywood” which appeared in 
the Sunday. May 13,1951, edition of the 
Washington Star. As a member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
I commend this well-written and docu¬ 
mented article to my colleagues for their 
information: 

Communists Ha vs SurrsHso Sssious Blow in 

Hollywood—Committee on Un-American 

Activities Has Choked Opt Bio Money 

Source 

(By L. Edgar Prina) 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities Is at the halfway point In Its In¬ 
vestigation of Red influences In Hollywood. 
What has been accomplished? What con¬ 
clusions mav be drawn? 

One big fact stands out: The Communist 
Party, Its rise to power In the film capital 
abruptly halted by the 1047 hearings, has 
suffered a series of crippling blows In the past 
few weeks. 

Despite Hollywood’s fight to rid itself of 
Reds, the testimony has demonstrated 
clearly that there were plenty of Communist 
actors, directors, and writers employed In 
the movie Industry as at last February 23 
when the Star broke the story of the new 
Inquiry. 

More than 60 already have been named as 
Communists at one time or another, and 
additional identifications are coming. 
Chairman Parnell Thomas In 1047 said the 
committee had "a very complete record on 
79 very prominent persons active out in 
Bollywood.” 

three nUMZ BBAIOmi 

According to testimony of admitted for¬ 
mer Reds, confirming long-time committee 
contentions, the Communist Party Infiltrated 
Hollywood for three |»rlncipal reasons: 

1. To tsq) a lucrative source for party 
funds. 

2. To gain prestige for the party by lur¬ 
ing big namea Into front groups. 

8. To control the omitent of films, in order 
to bar anti-Oommunlst pictures or dissemi¬ 
nate Red propaganda. This was to be done 


by domination of both talent and craft 
unions. 

In the past the Reds have had considerable 
sucoeae on Nos. 1 and 2. But they have 
fallen fiat on No. 8. 

Now, in wake of the revelations before the 
committee, the once fabulous flow of money 
Into the party coffers is expected to become 
little more than a trickle 

The reason for this Is that witnesses who 
refuse to state under oath whaler they 
are or were Communists, and others Identi¬ 
fied as Reds, almost automatically become 
unemployable in Hollywood. Contracts are 
terminated, wage earners are fired, and jone 
are the fat salaries. 

An Indication of the amount of money 
the Communist Party haa taken out of Hol¬ 
lywood was given by Screen Writer Richard 
J. Collins, a party member for irtiout 10 
years and one of the most articulate wit¬ 
nesses yet heard In the Inquiry. 

Mr. Collins said that, In addition to regu¬ 
lar party dues, he, like ether highly paid 
Reds, was assessed a flat 4 percent of his 
salary. 

“I suppose 1 gave about $18B a month lor 
3 or 4 years,” he added. 

Two other top film writers, both Identified 
as Communists, Dalton Trumbu and Liester 
Cole, together received a total of $382,000 
from Metro-Qoldwyn-Mayer alone In the 3 
years 1045-47. A 4 percent assessment would 
have meant $16,3£0 for the party, 

HIGH nNANCING 

When one considers there were several 
hundred Communists In the movie industry 
during the war. according to Collins, a lot 
of party activities throughout the country, 
from atomic espionage tJ> aid fc.- the totter¬ 
ing Dally Worker, could have been financed 
from the Hollywood take. 

The Reds still have ways of tapping some 
of the movie gold, however. Screen star 
Sterling Hayden told hew Karen Morley, an 
actress, attempted to persuade him to be¬ 
come a passive member alter he quit the 
party In 1946. 

He said Miss Morley told him be would 
have to take no part In party activities—just 
contribute. Hayden refused, but how many 
“passive” members and fellow-travelers to¬ 
day are contributing to Bed causes Is some¬ 
thing the committee would like very much 
to know. 

During the last few years, because of the 
cold war and naked Red aggression. It has 
become extremely unpopular and unprofit¬ 
able to be a member of a Communist-front 
group. Even the most gregarious person 
nowadays cheeks thoroughly into an organi¬ 
sation before Joining. Hence, the Com¬ 
munists are finding It more and more diffi¬ 
cult to line ”blg names” Into their front 
and thereby gain prestige and dollars from 
Innocents and suckers. 

Much testimony has been received bearing 
on the matter of efforts to Inject Com¬ 
munist propaganda into HIdm. There can be 
no doubt that there were attenqitB to re¬ 
spond to Lenin’s admonition that the cine¬ 
ma. perhaps the most important medium 
for educating and propagandlsflng the pub¬ 
lic should be exploited carefully. 

But the consensus of former Beds is that 
this was almost impossible. The reason: 
the producer, director, stars and front office 
all had a veto over the script. In other 
words, there would have to be a chain of 
Communists or fellow-travelers from the 
writer to the studio boss. 

The party soon realized the difficulties 
and launched its vigorous campaign to con¬ 
trol all unions in the film industry. The 
idea was simple: Control the unions and 
you have a powerful weapon to hold over the 
beads of the studios. 

At the height of their power in 1946-47 
the Communists dominated the Screen 
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Wrlterg* Guild and the Conlerenoe of Studio 
Unions. While Rede Infiltrated the Screen 
Directors' Guild and the Screen Actors’ Guild* 
they were in no position to dictate policy in 
these groups. 

Meanwhile, one witness testified that party 
Instructions, as laid down by Screen Writer 
John Howard Lawson, identified as the Com¬ 
munist boss in Hollywood, were these: 

"Try to get 6 mirutes of the party line in 
every picture you write. 

"Get it into an e::pen8ive scene, a scene in¬ 
volving expensive stars, large sets, or many 
extras, because, even if it is discovered by the 
front office, the business manager of the 
unit, the very watchdog of the treasury, the 
very servant of capitalism, in order to keep 
the budget from going too high, will resist 
the elimination of that scene'." 

Even this proved unsatisfactory, however, 
according to Collins, who said: 

"Inclusion of several progressive lines per 
screen play was pushed, but they learned it 
didn't mean anything unless you had the 
code book with you. 8o the program was 
dropped." 

Mr. Collins contended that the only time 
Communist propaganda gets Into films to 
any appreciable degree is when it Jibes with 
the attitude or opinions of a large segment of 
the American people. 

WARTIME JOB EASIER 

As examples, he cited the antlnazlsm 
theme of certain wartime films and pictures 
concerned with racial discrimination. 

The current hearings also have shown the 
solidness of 1947 testimony given by Louis J. 
Russell, senior staff investigator, concern¬ 
ing the Communist affiliations of 9 of the 10 
witnesses heard at that time. Mr. Russell 
Introduced what he said were photostatic 
copies of the Communist Party cards for 
7 of the 10. Edward Dmytryk, a movie direc¬ 
tor and himself one of the Hollywood 10, and 
other former Reds, identified 9 as onetime 
Communists. 

Twenty-one witnesses have taken the 
stand to date. Six have admitted past Com¬ 
munist Party membership: Hayden, Collins, 
Dmytryk. Larry Parks, and Marc Lawrence, 
actors, and Mrs. Meta R. Rosenberg, former 
story editor at Paramount Studios. 

Fourteen have refused to state whether 
they were or are Communists, on the grounds 
of possible self-incrimination. They are: 

Anne Revere, Gale Sondergaard, actresses: 
Howard da Silva. Will Geer, Morris Carnov- 
sky, Victor Killian and Fred Graff, actors: 
Paul Jarrico, Waldo Salt, Abraham Lincoln 
Polonsky, Robert Lees, and Harold Buchman, 
screen writers: Sam Moore, radio writer, and 
George Winner, writers’ agent. 

One witness has denied ever having been 
a Red. althought admitting association with 
front organizations. He was John Garfield, 
stage and screen star. 

The committee assumes that when a wit¬ 
ness refuses to answer questions on com¬ 
munism it is because a truthful answer would 
be self-incriminating. The Congressmen 
have developed a technique which points up 
the issue sharply. For example, when Polon¬ 
sky was asked whether he was a member of 
the Silver Shirts, a right-wing subversive 
group, he answered angrily: 

"You know what the Silver Shirts Is—It's 
a dirty Fascist organization!" 

The next question followed quickly: "Are 
you a member of the Communist Party?" 

"I decline to answer on the ground that It 
might tend to incriminate me," Polonsky said 
softly. 

Then the final challenging query: "Can 
you name a single person who has appeared 
before this committee and answered truth¬ 
fully who has been incriminated?" 

Polonsky, like all other defiant witnesses, 
could not do so. 


ATMOSPHERE HAS CHAHOES 

What makes the current bearings so suc¬ 
cessful. in comparison with those of 1947, is 
the temper of the times. Four years ago, the 
committee had documentary proof of the 
extensive infiltration of Hollywood, but it 
had no cooperative witnesses. 

"1 had a dream which became a nightmare 
that in the event of war with Russia I would 
be arrested as a friend of the Soviet Union, 
when, in fact. 1 was an enemy," Collins 
testified. 

One major reason the cooperative wit¬ 
nesses broke with the party was its totali¬ 
tarian discipline, the strait-jacket put on in¬ 
dependent thought. 

"They felt they had the key to all prob¬ 
lems.’' Hayden said. "Everything was pre¬ 
determined." 

"I began to feel like a trained zombie," 
Collins declared. 

"I objected to 'thought control,' ’’ Dmytryk 
as.serted. 

These former Reds te.stifled that it was 
Idenllsm that brought them into the party 
and idealism that took them out. 

Mrs. Rosenberg put her experience this 
way; 

"I was an anti-Nazi and anti-Franco, and it 
seemed perfectly reasonable to Join the Com¬ 
munist Party, which was the moat violently 
anti-Hitler and pro-Loyallst organization in 
America." 

The committee still has to hear at least 
20 mure witnesses, Including a half dozen or 
so who have been avoiding service of sub- 
penas and these headliners: 

Jose Ferrer, this year’s Academy Award 
winner: Budd Schulberg, novelist, whose The 
Disenchanted currently is a best seller: Abe 
Burrows, television and radio comedian and 
writer of Duffy’s Tavern and Robert Rossen, 
director-producer, whose All the King’s Men 
won an Oscar in 1949. 


Truman-Acheion Fall To Aniwer General 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. H.R. GROSS 

OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I call attention to an excellent edi¬ 
torial in a recent issue of the Waterloo 
(Iowa) Daily Courier. 

In a letter to President Truman in 
February of this year. I asked among 
other things: 

What is your objective in Korea? Are Amer¬ 
icans to go on fighting and dying endlessly 
and .forever with practically no help on the 
ground from other members of the United 
Nations? In utmost sincerity, and lacking 
a definition of your objective, I must again 
demand that you evacuate our ground forces 
from Korea. If you think you have a valid 
reason for continuing the war under present 
conditions, tell me what it is. I Insist the 
American people deserve more from you than 
vague generalities and evasion. 

It was my contention in letters to the 
President in January and again in Feb¬ 
ruary that the United States could not 
win a war of attrition against the Asian 


forces that could be mobilized: that our 
forces should be evacuated from Korea 
and followed with an effective sea and 
air blockade of the Chinese mainland 
and Hong Kong to stop the flow of war 
materials to the Communists, meanwhile 
protecting Japan, Formosa, and other 
strategic islands. 

No reply has been received from Tru¬ 
man in response to either of these let- 
ters. It is obvious that the President 
is as unprepared now as he was in Jan¬ 
uary and February to provide the citi¬ 
zens of this country with information to 
which they are fully entitled. 

As the Waterloo Daily Courier well 
points out, continuation of this half war 
is intolerable. Here is the editorial: 

We Might Get in War 

Both President Truman and Defense Sec¬ 
retary Marshall have attempted to answer 
the criticisms of General MacArthur. Their 
constant refraii. i that following the Mac¬ 
Arthur policy might get us Into war with 
Russia. 

All will agree that possible Soviet Inter¬ 
vention must be carefully weighed. Run¬ 
ning the danger of war has been Inherent 
in every decision we have made since VE-day. 
We ran that risk In Iran. We ran It in 
Greece and In Berlin. And, finally, the pos¬ 
sibility that Russia might intervene ob¬ 
viously had to be considered In making the 
decision to send troops to Korea. 

Let us suppose, however, that the admin¬ 
istration has authoritative Information that 
Russia will enter the war if the MacArthur 
policies are adopted. Is it conceivable that 
the Kiemlln would Intervene rather than 
let us win a speedy MacArthur victory in 
Korea, but would not Intervene to prevent 
a slow Truman victory after many years of 
fighting and enormous casualties on both 
Bides? 

In other words, if Russia Intervenes in 
Korea, she will obviously do so for only one 
purpose—to prevent us from winning the 
war there. If the Kremlin Is going to fight. 
It will fight equally hard to prevent a slow 
Truman victory as a speedy MacArthur vic¬ 
tory. The only purpose of war is victory and 
If Russia proposes to win a Communist vic¬ 
tory in Korea she will Intervene whether 
the MacArthur or Truman policy Is adopted. 
It mokes no difference. 

Perhaps, however, Truman does not pro¬ 
pose to win in Korea. Perhaps he and Ache- 
son are still clinging to the forlorn British 
hope for a negotiated peace following a stale¬ 
mate. Then the Truman policies become 
equally Intolerable. For in that case Amer¬ 
ican troops are being sacrificed In a gamble 
that has so far proved vain and from all 
signs will continue to be so. 

For If the administration does not even 
propose to win the Korean war, then Its only 
alternative Is to get out of Korea. It Is not 
defensible to send an army Into Korea and 
then refuse to give It maximum support. 
The public will not long tolerate continued 
casualties in Korea when the only objective 
in view Is a stalemate based on the unreason¬ 
able hope for a negotiated peace. We can¬ 
not engage In a little war and then let it 
drag on for years because we are afraid an 
attempt to win It would result in a larger 
war. If the administration thinks Russia 
will not let us win in Korea, then It should 
never have entered the conflict In the first 
place. 

The net effect of TVuman’s and Marshall’s 
arguments In attempting to answer Mac¬ 
Arthur, therefore, Is to build up a convinc¬ 
ing case for withdrawing from Korea en¬ 
tirely. If the fear of atomic war as pictured 
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bf tbf Vrwidftnt ii to deter ue from giving 
fi^ gttimort to oiir troope in Korea* then we 
must witlidraw. ftom Korea. 

TTuman and Marshall have not answered 
Mac4rthur*s arguments. If their eonelu- 
sions are sound, the only course is to with¬ 
draw from Korea entirely. Continuation of 
the half war is intolerable from any point of 
view. 


Sillily ii Vaoramt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Of 

HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


IN TBS BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday^ May U. 1951 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include an 
editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, which may 
serve to clear up some of the confusion 
which has existed over the question 
whether or not the administration has 
devised a policy for the conduct of far- 
eastern affairs. The conclusion is 
reached that a principle exists, still un¬ 
implemented by any established policy. 

Stott ar VAcmnfs 

Oanaral MacArtbur says a policy vocutim 
exists toward Korea. 

Warren Austin, top American delegate to 
the U. N.. replies that there is a clear, posi¬ 
tive. and consistent policy on Korea. 

Mr. Citizen, trying to resolve these skir¬ 
mishings in the great debate, may suffer a 
clear, positive vacuum all his own. 

Could the trouble, the confusion, lie in 
deflnltioiuf Could a brief sortie into seman¬ 
tics help Mr. Citizen straighten his think¬ 
ing? He could start with Mr. Aiistin’s con¬ 
cise definition of policy in Korea: 

"Militarily, the objective la to repel the 
ai^ression and restore international peace 
fl wd security in the area. Politically, the 
objective is to establish a unified, independ¬ 
ent and democratic government in the sov¬ 
ereign state of Korea." 

This, Mr. Austin says, is policy. How Mr. 
Citizen might turn from Austin to Webster, 
and look up the definition of "policy." One 
of the most common is "a settled or definite 
course or method adopted and followed.” 
Prom there Mr. Citizen might filp ahead a 
few pages and look up the word "principle. 
Here again several definitions: the one most 
widely used is "a governing law of con¬ 
duct • * * settled rule of action. 

Now ba^ once more to Mr. Austin’s q^ted 
definition of what we’re doing In iwea. 
Is It best covered by the word "policy” « 
"principle”? 

If we are to take principle as a 
conduct, and policy as a defiiUte memra, 
then a good case can be made that we l»ve 
fine principles In Korea but no policy. Re¬ 
pelling aggression and restoring peace is a 
generality. It is the 
phrasing an old individual right, the right 
to slap down a buUy and keep peace in the 
home. It is a principle of freedom. 

Perhaps Mr. Clttoen will arrive at the opin¬ 
ion thatpollcy adds the “hcvT 
"what.” He might even decide that thw 
would be no quarrel at all tf me 
tstratioii and the U. N. 
label of polloy to principle 
then implmnent it with MacArtbur’s policy. 


Amtrkaa S ie c tt Mi; Bnttiii Fa&nftt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ALBERT RAINS 


IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mx, RAINS. Mr. Speaker, for clear- 
cut statement of American foreign policy 
I commend the reading of the editorial 
from the Montgomery Advertiser en- 
titled "American Successes; Russian 
Failures”; 

AMzaiosjf Soocaaezs; Bussiam PAmuzza 
President Truman la probably too harried 
a man to have pondaed the fact that after 
6 yeara of relentless, resotindlng attack, the 
"event MacArthur" has suddenly brought 
him the ardent support of a majority of 
American papers. Like the Advertiser, these 
newspapers have been incessantly hostile to 
Mr. Truman on domestic Issues, but they con¬ 
sider that in this esse he represents right and 
wisdom. In general the Advertiser has been 
in good company in Its views on the struggle 
with Russia: our views have been harmoni¬ 
ous with such papers ss the New York Times. 
New York Herald Tribune. Christian Science 
Monitor, St. Louis Post-Dlspstcb. the Wash¬ 
ington Post, the Hartford Courant. the 
Atlanta Journal, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. This la reassuring. Equally reas¬ 
suring is the fact that out viewpoint is oppo¬ 
site to that of the inexcusable Cblcego 
Ti'.lbune and the unpardonable Hearst press. 

The following editorial from the Milwau¬ 
kee Journal Is specifically similar to the 
viewpoint expressed on this page repeatedly: 

"It is bei^ charged with Increasing ir- 
reaponsibUity that the United States has no 
foreign policy, that our military and diplo¬ 
matic leaders are ’drifting.’ that we have 
failed to take a strong stand against com¬ 
munism. 

"What is the record? 

^’Was the decision to aid Greece, a pro¬ 
gram that stopped Conununlst aggression In 
southeast Europe, a policy of ’drift’? 

“Was there lack of action and determina¬ 
tion in the Turkish aid program which 
made that nation a southern bastion against 
Russia? 

"Was there lack of imagination and in¬ 
action In the Marshall plan, which saved 
Europe from economic collapse? 

"Was the North Atlantic Defense Pact 
‘softness* toward communism? 

"Did the Berlin airlift, which blocked the 
Russian plan to squeeze us out, show lack 
of courage znd determination? 

’Ts our sending American troqps to Europe 
in peacetime a passive subjection to Russia? 

"Was our decision to stand against Com¬ 
munist aggression in Korea in company with 
the United Nations ’appeasement’ of commu¬ 
nism? 

"Of course not. ^ . 

"AU of these programs and the decisions 
which led to them were courageous, bold, 
imaginative, and clear warnings to the Com- 
munUt world. Bach was the opposite of ap¬ 
peasement. Each hurt communism and hob¬ 
bled Russia’s program for expansion and ag¬ 
gression. Each saved a p^ of the free 
world. 

"Who made these decisions and took these 
actions which have no peacetime parallel in 
American history? The administration—^the 
polttioal, military, and diplomatic leaders of 
both parties who are stUI directing our for¬ 
eign and mllltery poUdea. 

what logic does anyone believe that 
men who were ctpable of such sueceMful 


and realistic programs and policies should 
suddexfiy become inept drifters, appeasers, 
and not deserving of confidence? 

"These men—agaln, men who represent 
both parties—have been a winning combina¬ 
tion. They have made e r r or s . cS course. But 
does a baseball manager break up a winning 
team every time a shortstop overthrows first 
base or an inflelder mlsjud^ a fly ball?” 

’The Advertiser considers it important to 
harp on these American successes because 
of the national propensity for swift com¬ 
muting between opUmlsm and pessimism. 
We are disposed to have eyes only for Russia’s 
successes and America’s failures. It is in 
order to consider that time after time Russia 
has been frustrated or defeated In her alms. 

For example, we fume and agonize over 
the lack of full support from our allies. 
And this newspaper does not hedge in ac¬ 
knowledging that the response of America's 
allies leaves much to be desired. But on 
that basis, Russia has twice and thrice the 
cause for grief that America has. None of 
our allies bar: fallen away as Yugoslavia has 
fallen away from Russia. That was a mas¬ 
sive disaster for Russia. The rebelliousness 
In the satellite countries is well established. 

The anxieties and difficulties of the Rus¬ 
sians are immense (as MacArthur brought 
out). It Is not realistic to blind ourselves 
to Russia’s difficulties, any more than It Is 
to became complacent over her advantages. 

Russia was more exercised over the delayed 
opening of a second front in the course of 
a 3-year period In War n than we are about 
the Instantaneous end of the Korean war. 
Even the English people grew restless and 
outspoken, Just as we are today. But they 
had to wait. Rome wasn’t built In a day. 


We Cia’i Afferil Their StapMilr 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or cAtxroxNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 1. 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Rbcoxd an editorial from 
the May 4, 1951, issue of the Arizona 
Plain Talk. It certainly speaks for itself. 

Wz Can’t Arvoso TRzn S T imm rr 

The matter of getting water for Arizona’s 
farms, and hydroelectric power for its In¬ 
dustries Is all-lmportant to the future of the 
State. Yet that matter has been left In 
the hands of the same people who failed In 
the pest—and who have apparently learned 
nothing by their defeat. 

TO begin with, they have not learned that 
securing the water of the Colorado River 
cannot be accomplished by hurling accusa¬ 
tions against the inhabitants of the sovereign 
State of California. It can only be accom¬ 
plished by convincing the remaining Statea 
Of the Union that we have a thoroughly 
sound project, on which the better than 
three quarters of a bUlion of Federal doUara 
necessary to make it an actuality would be 
well spent. 

The central Arizona project, as it now 
stands, is decidedly not a project for which 
a eonacientious legislator could vote the ex¬ 
penditure of a oast amount of Federal money 
because (see AprU 27 Issue of Plain Talk) 
over 60 percent of the land within the proj¬ 
ect’s area la owned by a few hundred exceea 
acreage fanners and syndicates. These in¬ 
dividuals and corporations, some 480 In all. 
have not only taken up holdings far larger 
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than the 160 axirea allowed to participant! In 
a Federal Irrigation project; but they have 
put themselves in a position, by sinking wells 
to the underground basins which the dl« 
verted waters of the Colorado would flood, 
to get water for which they would pay back 
nothing. 

These facts have been exposed on the floor 
of Congress. What's more, a group of Con¬ 
gressmen recently made an on-the-spot In¬ 
vestigation for themselves. As a result, the 
central Arizona project was killed In com¬ 
mittee; and we predict It will never come 
to life until we in Arizona come to our senses 
and secure the services of a new organization 
to put the project over. 

But what has happened has evidently 
made no impression either on the political 
leaders winking at the Irregularities which 
discredit the project with the rest of the 
country or the highly paid mlshandlers of 
public relations, with their senseless pro¬ 
gram of viUflcatlon against California. 

Both of these groups continue to act as 
If their managing of this Important matter 
deserves our confidence, not to mention every 
nickel they can shake us down for. Mean¬ 
while neither of these groups has shown any 
evidence of a change In their thinking or 
course of procedure. 

Well, do we, the rest of us, want the 
water, or don’t we? If we do, we'd better 
devise a way to shake off the free riders, and 
we had better create a public relations plan— 
conceived on a level of adult Intelligence 
instead of one of childish name-calling— 
which will sell the project to the 46 States 
whose votes we need. 


Why Williim Cnwford Gorgts W«t 
Elected to the New York Unhreriity 
Hall of Fame 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CARL ELUOn 

or ALASAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESEZn'ATIVES 
Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege today to obtain unani¬ 
mous consent of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to insert in the Congressional 
Record an essay by Miss Clarice Sanford 
entitled *'Why William Crawford Qorgas 
Was Elected to the New York University 
Hall of Fame.” Miss Sanford is a stu¬ 
dent at the Thomas W. Martin High 
School in Qorgas, Walker County. Ala. 

On March 5, 1951, Mr. Martin, for 
whom the high school at Qorgas was 
named, expressed interest in the school 
and its students by offering a prize of 
$150 and a trip to New York City for the 
best essay written by a member of the 
senior class on the subject, Why William 
Crawford Qorgas was elected to the New 
York University hall of fame. The trip 
to New York City was offered to enable 
the student to attend the unveiling cere¬ 
mony of the bust of Dr. Qorgas to be 
held at the Hall of Fame of Qreat Amer¬ 
icans on May 24. 1951, 

Dr. J. M. Mason, Birmingham; Dr. 
John Temple Qraves, Birmingham; and 
Dr. J. C. Qladney, of Jasper, were an¬ 
nounced as the Judges for the contest, 
and on April 26 they announced Miss 


Clarice Sanford, of Qood Springs. Ala., 
as the winner, with Miss Barbara Wid- 
man as runner-up. 

The Seventh Congressional District is 
proud and appreciative of the honor that 
has come to Alabama by the election of 
one of its great sons to the New York 
University Hall of Fame. 

1 am likewise proud that one of the 
finest communities of the congressional 
district which I have the honor to repre¬ 
sent was named for the great Qorgas, 
whose contributions to mankind in the 
Helds of medicine and sanitation loom 
larger in their significance with each 
passing year. 

Mr. Thomas W. Martin has performed 
a line public service through the years 
in calling the accomplishments of Qen- 
eral Qorgas to the attention of Amer¬ 
icans everywhere. His efforts in this di¬ 
rection stimulated Miss Sanford to write 
her talented essay on Qorgas. 

Miss Sanford's essay reads as follows: 

Wht WUxxam CRAWfORD CkttOAg Was Elicted 

TO TRX New Tors Unxvbsitt Hall of 

Famx 

(By Clarice Sanford, Martin High School, 
Oorgas, Ala.) 

Fame cannot be measured. Neither can 
William Crawford Oorgas’ services to hu¬ 
manity. He was great in the eyes of great 
men and in the eyes of uneducated laborers. 

Perhaps yellow fever had more influence in 
the life of William Crawford Oorgas than of 
any other person in the world. Indirectly, 
or in some cases directly, yellow fever caused 
the major stages of his life to be directed 
over a path, seemingly well planned by some 
superior being. 

The flrst part yellow fever played in the 
life of Oorgas was bringing his parents to¬ 
gether. Even before WUllam was born, It 
seemed the fates were weaving his life around 
a pattern of yellow fever. In October of the 
year 1853, an epidemic of this dreaded dis¬ 
ease ravaged Mobile, and naturally caused a 
hurried evacuation of the city. Amelia Oayle 
moved from there to Mount Vernon away 
from swamps and yellow Jack, and here she 
met a promising young officer, Josiah Oorgas. 
After a brief courtship, the two were married, 
and this daughter of a former governor cf 
Alabama settled down in an aristocratic old 
house to rear a family. 

William Crawford, the flrst chUd of the 
Oorgas’, was bom on October 3,1864. Josiah 
had been placed in command of the axmy 
arsenal at Mount Vernon; therefore his son 
grew up learning and loving army life. 

After the Civil War, Josiah Oorgas was ap¬ 
pointed president of the University of the 
8outh at Sewanee, Tenn. William grew up 
at Sewanee. He was a slender, handsome 
youth, energetic and generaUy popular. A 
baseball fleld seemed to be the place in which 
William was more at home during the flrst 
years of bis college life. While his enthusl- 
asm for sports was at its peak, he was an 
extremely bad student, but in his flnal year, 
he turned scholarly. He won the Alabama 
medal for class leadership, and to cap the 
stack he began pining for a military career. 
' Oorgas* father discouraged this ambition, 
so he went to New Orleans and studied law 
for a year. Re knew from the beginning that 
he would always detest this profession, and 
several times during that year he applied in 
vain for admission to the United States Mili¬ 
tary Academy. FlnaUy, be decided that the 
only remaining possibility for an army life 
was for him to win a degree In medicine and 
thereby enter the Army Medical Corps. 


At that time Qorgas had no interest what¬ 
soever in medicine: his sole goal was the 
army. With this in mind he set in to learn 
medicine. His father strone^y protested his 
becoming an army doctor, lor next to a navy 
medical man, he considered an army doctor 
the lowest form of animal life in existence. 

The flrst 2 years of medical school were 
mostly financed by the old captain, and dur¬ 
ing this time Oorgas became casually inter¬ 
ested in his medical studies. Casual Interest 
soon changed to enthusiasm, and when his 
lather was no longer able to send funds, he 
stayed on, frequently hungry. While other 
students drank and caroused. Qorgas could 
be found studying. 

In June, when he was 24, William Oorgas 
received his degree as doctor of medicine. 
At commencement, which was held in one 
of New York’s most handsome theaters, the 
Academy of Music. Dr. Oorgas was favored 
with a beautiful bouquet of roses—his flrst 
flowers of praise on the way to fame. 

One year after being awarded his doctor’s 
degree. Oorgas entered the Medical Corps. 
The flrst years of his life as a flrst Ueutenant 
were spent in typical frontier posts. After 
disposing of his work as sanitation inspector, 
hospital work, record keeping, and dozens of 
other army tasks, he found opportunity lor 
outside fee work. There was plenty of 
such work due to blizzards, floods, hurricanes, 
plagues, and. most tragic of all. yellow fever, 
but usually the fees were lacking. 

In addition to the life of a typical army 
doctor and keeping up his social obligations. 
Oorgas continued his study of medical 
science. He probed into this science which 
had been awakened by such men as Pasteur, 
Lister, and Koch. William Oorgas was help¬ 
ing medical science to plunge forward, but 
yellow fever, apparently ignorant of this 
march of science, steadily increased. 

Dr. Qorgas* first real combat with yel¬ 
low fever was at Fort Brown, Tex. Over 23,- 
000 cases of yellow fever were well on their 
way when Oorgas Anally arrived. There were 
differences of opinion as to the cause of this 
disease. Some said a “yellow fever breeze** 
brought it across the Rio Orande from Mex¬ 
ico; others laid the blame on bananas and 
oranges; but most everyone agreed on the 
preventives—mustard seed and whisky. 

WhUe doing what he could to reUeve the 
sufferers. Dr. Oorgas met Marie Doughty. 
She was afflicted with yellow fever, and 
everyone concerned agreed that it was best 
to bury such victims as soon as possible after 
death, so her grave was made ready. Oorgas 
was also stricken, and while the two were 
convalescing, they began their courtship. 
Later, they were married. Thus yellow fever 
was responsible for another major happening 
in the life of William Oorgas. 

When Oorgas, then known as the yellow 
fever specialist, was appointed sanitary offi¬ 
cer and commissioned to Habana; ahead of 
him was a real Job of cleaning up a pesthole 
of filth. Already several doctors had put 
forth theories concerning how yellow fever 
germs were transmitted, but not a one of 
them offered a solution. Walter Reed was 
also sent to Habana, and when he satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrated that a certain type of 
mosquito does carry yellow fever germs, it 
was considered by scientists as merely a bril¬ 
liant statement. They didn’t see how the 
mosquito could be punished, without having 
been proven guilty. 

To the people of Habana, Reed’s discovery 
came like a sentence of death. To them It 
seemed Just as impossible to banish the mos¬ 
quitos as it would be to banish the air which 
they thickened. Were they always to live 
knowing their enemy and dreading to even 
sleep? What Reed regarded as accomplish¬ 
ment merely added horror to the lives of the 
people In Habana. 



In iboirt 6 montfn. Oorgu bad made the 
city the cleaneit or all tropical eltlee. since 
It wee eo ideaa and atthu^ve, isunlgrante 
ctartMl ponflae la. Tellow leverTme^^ 
in subjugation, broke out anew ♦Kii. 
friwh supply of blood with no resUta^. 
When Qorgas saw that his oleaa«up camoalsn 
^ worst epldemSThe 
started from a different angle. 

The Alabama doctor started studying the 
diaeas^ea^ng mosquito. The sanitation 
campaign bad cleaned up some of the breed¬ 
ing places of the mosquito, but now Ootgas 
undsortook the embarraaots« job of going into 
private homes. Inside buildings was the 

favorite breeding place of the mosquito. The 
home inspection did not cause Gorgas to be¬ 
come unpopular. however; Instead It brought 
him nearer the hearts of the group of hu¬ 
manity he was serving. 

The eeoond antl-yellow-fever war in Ha- 
bana lasted about 9 months and wss 
a great suooass. Just the beautiful, health¬ 
ful elty of Habana and tha pride which the 
Cubans hsve in the city is a living monu¬ 
ment to the work of William Crawford 
Oorgae. 

In June of 1905, Gorgas was sent to Panama 
where the United Statee wae attempting to 
dig a canal. The Arench had failed on this 
very project baeauae of the yellow fever and 
other dtseeeee which were far too common. 
When Oorgaa asked the Canal Gommiaaion 
for the neeeuary materials to launch an at¬ 
tack against disease, they scoffed at hia re¬ 
quests for screen wire and oil spray. 

The Governor of the Canal Zone, the Chair¬ 
man of the Canal Oommiasion. and other (A- 
clals were not reluctant in getting appropria- 
tkma for colllna. but they did not try to un¬ 
derstand why the aanitation committee 
needed screen wire to clean up the Canal 
Zone. 

While Gorgas and his helpers struggled 
against all this offlclsl opposition, yellow 
fever was getting the upper hand. As soon 
ae a boat load of workers unloaded, they got 
a view of a row of coffins, not empty ones, and 
became frantic trying to get return passage 
on the same boat. 

After What seemed endless delay, help ar¬ 
rived from the United States with more doc¬ 
tors and nurses and the attack on yellow 
fever began to gain ground, and by Sep¬ 
tember of 1906 It was fairly well under con¬ 
trol. 

Though the Senators and Canal Commis¬ 
sion officials had stamped and declared In a 
loud voice that the Big Ditch was an impos¬ 
sibility. Gorgas proved that neither It nor he 
was a faUure. The greatest handicap had 
been the politicians who seemed to think they 
knew so much about Panama, even though 
they had never been nearer than Washing¬ 
ton, D. O. The feelings of the great doctor 
must have been a mixture of the pride of a 
conqueror with humble gratefulness to God. 

Even after Gorgas had so nearly completely 
abolished yellow fever, some of the Commis¬ 
sion tried to have him replaced. They did 
not believe all that nonaenee about tbe moa- 
quito and olalmed that every moequlto that 
Gorgas killed had ooet tbe United Statee 910. 
Fortunately, President Theodore Boosevelt 
refused to carry out the recommendation of 
firing Gorgae. 

Tbe presidency of tbe University of Ala¬ 
bama was offered to Gorgas. but be declined 
thia offer so that he might carry on as a 
helper of humanity. Along about this time 
he received honorary de^es frmn Harvard. 
Brown. University of Pennsylvania, and tha 
Uttlvenlty of the South. 

Oorgae realtned that the completion of the 
Panama Canal bad been a triumphant ac- 
oompiiahment, but he could not keep from 
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^ wBnvn in other 

Itn^ IVuly, this doctor had dedicated hia 

life in maklhg ^e lives of others happier. 

^ Opened in South 
1 i* the case where 

Jfl operators were 

cruelly mistreating the workers. Heedless of 
the needs, diseases, and even deaths of their 
wor^s, the operators paid wages on which 
health could not be maintained. Due to un¬ 
sanitary housing conditions, unnourishing 
food, and scanty clothing, the Negro workers 
wre dying at “minus pneumonia." This 
disease spreads like wlldflre, for tbe Negro is 
especially suaceptible to lung disease. 

Months of investigations and hard work 
soon slaokened death'i pace, and a Gorgas 
distant was left as sanitation director. 
Tbe British Empire wae in charge of the 
minee. and they, the British, were thankful 
for the lives of their workers being saved. 
During this time the elderly doctor was pro¬ 
moted to Surgeon General, and he toured 
parte of South Africa spreading good will, and 
good advice. Rig audiences usually consist- 
ad of farmers, and be spoke on sanitation and 
malaria control. 

Slnoe tbe opening of the Panama Canal 
meant that people from all parts of tbe world 
would be traveling at proximity to the United 
Spates, the Americans realiaed that the whole 
globe must be freed from yellow fever. The 
International Health Board made Gorgas di¬ 
rector of a World-Wide campeign against yel¬ 
low jack. 

Then the United States declared war on 
Germany, and as Gorgas was a general, he 
had work to do. Base hospltalt were built: 
sick and wounded were cared for; preventive 
serums were injected; the doctor was leading 
a busy, useful life at an age when most men 
are retired. 

Although he had conquered an enemy 
which killed more men than actual bullets 
did, Gorgas still dreamed of leading men into 
actual combat. At the age of 64, tbe yellow 
fever specialist said that he still had not 
re.vllxed bis full army ambition. He wished 
that his rank could be reduced from major 
general In the Medical Corps to brigadier 
general on active duty at the head of a bri¬ 
gade of Alabamians. He was not a war¬ 
monger, however, for about this time one of 
his aides heard him remark that he wished 
the war were over. If so, he would go to 
South America and exterminate the last 
wisp of yellow fever from the earth. 

After the arrolstioe was signed. General 
Gorgas was retired. When reports of out¬ 
breaks of yellow fever came from West Africa, 
Oorgaa was off to the battle. Ihe Harbin 
Medal for services to mankind, awarded 
by Belgium, was to be presented to Dr. Gorgas 
at the International Hygiene Conference at 
Brussels In 1920. 

On tbe day after Gorgas landed in London, 
he was taken ill. Being a doctor, he bad a 
fairly accurate conception of his oondltlon, 
so while lying In bed at Willbank Hoepltal, 
he stated quietly that he would fight to tbe 
last, though he believed he was dying. 

The King of England visited Gorgas at the 
hospital and in a simple ceremony presented 
him the insignia of the Knight Commander 
of the Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

About 4 weeks later. Dr. William Crawford 
Gorgas died. Bis funeral was held at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and his body was returned 
to Arlington Cemetery. 

WOliam Crawford Gorgas la without a 
doubt justly represented In tha Hew York 
University Ball of Fame for Great Amerleans. 
Not only has he won the respect and admira¬ 
tion of Americans, but d atUBtalng humanity 
everywhere in the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 

or luuMoie 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. May 14, mt 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr, Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks. I am insert¬ 
ing in the Rscoan a very timely editorial 
published in the Albton Journal-Regis¬ 
ter, Albion, Ill., last week in which this 
splendid paper cries out against the ship¬ 
ment of strategic material to Red China 
through the connivance of the British 
Government. 

I beUeve this short editorial will be of 
interest to the Members of the House: 

Rubber for the Wheels or China 
As the American batUe toll this week 
mounted to more than 62,000 men, killed, 
wounded, and missing. Great Britain grudg¬ 
ingly announced that it has finally sus¬ 
pended shipment of war materlala to Red 
China. That announcement came only after 
an expoeS of trade relations between England 
and China shocked all demooratio nations, 
and stirred deep indignation in these United 
States. 

England as a member of the United Na¬ 
tions—Is supposed to be supporting the 
U. N.’s decision to reolst aggreesion wherever 
aggression appears—«ven has a tiny fighting 
force in Korea—but. England and British 
eompaniee in the Far Bast shipped more 
crude rubber into Bed China during the first 
9 months of the Korean war, than durlns 
the whole of 1949. 

Number 10 Downing Street Is now opposing 
sanctions against the Chinese Reds. Tbe 
move to blockade the Chinese coast and 
ports—one of the strongest weapons against 
«ny aggressor—ls bogged down in U. N. red 
tape. 

Why? 

That's the question the majority of Amer¬ 
icans are aski^. 

Why are our men dying in Korea in a 
campaign that precludes either victory or a 
quick and decisive end to the oonfilct? 

Why must American delegates to tbe U. N. 
wrangle with other delegations for days or 
weeks before sanctions against Red China 
can be made effective? 

Why shoxild England, whUe attempting to 
dictate U. N. pou^, traffic in war materials 
with the government that is killing and 
maiming /merioan troops? 

Why does the United Statee—and that 
means our State Department as wsU as the 
Executive—permit the U. N. to vacillate, per¬ 
mit the pinko denleens of Downing Street 
to traffic with the enemy, permit our men to 
die whUe the rest of the world and especially 
the British empire, profit from their blood¬ 
shed? 

How long are Americans going to permit a 
continuation of the Korean fiasco? How soon 
will they issue a mandate to the White House 
and to Congress? Bow soon will they de¬ 
mand that we either fight to win in Korea, 
or pack up and oome home? 

How long is it going to take the Amerlcen 
people to discover that the U. N. is playing 
the United States for a suokef? Bow long 
must we delay notifying the other U. N. 
snembert that unices they support tbe 
Korean effort, support it wholeheartedly and 
with troops and guns and tnatarlel. that we're 
through supplying tbe goon squad while titiey 
play footsla with tha Reda. 
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Zt’8 about time that the United States no¬ 
tified the world that as ion; as we're fur¬ 
nishing the men, the supplies, and the 
money, that we’re going to make the rules. 


The Defense Secretery Makes Answer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. J0HNA.MCGU1RE 

or coNtnccrxcnr 

IN THE HOUSE OF RBPBE8EHTATIVES 

Thursday, May 10,1951 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Record an excellent ar¬ 
ticle entitled “The Defense Secretary 
Makes Answer” which appeared in the 
May 9 edition of the New Haven (Conn.) 
Evening Register. This editorial is a 
penetrating and thoughtful analysis of 
the testimony of Secretary of Defense 
George Marshall and General Mac- 
Arthur. I should like to call particular 
attention to one sentence of the edi¬ 
torial: 

The whole MacArthur program of pro¬ 
test appears to us as a very serious mis¬ 
take and as a major blunder. 

The editorial follows; 

TKZ DsnENSS SiCaBTAftT lilAXBB ANSWKS 

At the outset The Register wishes to state 
that it finds itself almost completely in ac¬ 
cord with everything that Secretary of De¬ 
fense Marshall has thus far had to say 
In stating the political and military program 
which this country now proposes to follow. 

Secretary Marshall has testified that in his 
opinion General MacArthur's Korean war 
plans would risk our involvement in an all- 
out war. He has said they might cause the 
United States to alienate and possibly lose 
Its European allies. The Register is In com¬ 
plete accord with this opinion. 

We might even be franker in the matter 
and say that Secretary Marshall Is In com¬ 
plete accord with us. For In a front page 
editorial at the time of General MacArthur’s 
sudden dismissal this newspaper lurged 
against any extension of the land war in 
Asia with realisation that this represented 
but one phase of the global picture. 

In that editorial it was advocated that we 
protect the situation in the west, that we 
take into consideration the views of our 
allies In Europe and in the United Nations, 
and that we must continue to cooperate with 
them. Failure to do so would weaken or 
destroy the United Nations effort, both in 
Korea and elsewhere, perhaps leaving tis to 
act alone. It would tend to break down the 
Atlantic Pact and lessen the European will 
to resist aggression. 

It is certainly time that the American peo¬ 
ple cast aside their illusions and reaused it 
is all very well for the United States to as¬ 
sume leadership, but in so doing it must pre¬ 
serve harmony and unity with its allies. 

One may well hesitate to criticise General 
MacArthur too severely. Nevertheless, he 
seems to have fallen into error through his 
great enthusiasm for a sweeping victory in 
the Far Bast. This might be accomplished. 
But it also might not unless we threw the 
major part of our military resources in men 
and war materials into a supreme struggle in 
that aresr—a very serious gamble, the failure 
of which might lead to disaster to the whole 
•cause ot global defease against Oommimist 
aggression. 

The general took It upon himself to deter¬ 
mine military, diplomatic, and political pol¬ 
icy from the standpoint of Asia alone. This 


would be taking a chance, and a very des¬ 
perate one. 

The whole MacArthur program of protest 
appears to us as a very serious mistake and 
as a major blunder. As was suggested in our 
editorial of April 11, nothing has been ac¬ 
complished except to widen the growmg mle- 
understandlng between the United States and 
its allies and to alienate them, to cool their 
ardor for further cooperation in Europe, and 
even to lead to a pcnsible complete breach 
with them. 

Worst of all. the matter of our foreign 
policy is now being rehearsed in public for 
the benefit of Russia and Red China. These 
two countries can now make their plans for 
the immediate futtire in view of what ap¬ 
pears to be a lack of definite policy agree¬ 
ment between the United States and its 
allies. This ventilation of our disagreements 
with Britain, France, and others of our 
United Nations allies can only be viewed as 
a serious weakening of our leadership. This 
is very likely to present new and dlfBcult 
problems of global security for us and for the 
United Nations. 

Already our actions in the Far Bast have 
nearly upset the British Cabinet, causing 
resignations from its membership, and 
brought President Auriol on a hurried and 
unprecedented visit to Washington to assure 
tis that the present French Cabinet crisis 
will not alter French cooperation. General 
MacArthur's suggestion that America, In 
spite of this, should assume world leadership 
might easily leave us in the seemingly glori¬ 
ous but inconsequential position of leader¬ 
ship with only reluctant and unenthuslastlo 
supporters and followers. 


Reorgankatioii of the Department of 
State 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. E. Y. BERRY 

or SOUTH DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined with my colleague. Senator Fran¬ 
cis Case, of South Dakoto, in the intro¬ 
duction of a bill to provide for the reor¬ 
ganization of the Department of State of 
the United States in the interest of econ¬ 
omy, efficiency, and a more effective ad¬ 
ministration of affairs, both foreign and 
domestic. Under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I should like to 
explain my views regarding the need for 
such action. 

This bill as introduced by Senator 
Case has been designated as 8.1389, and 
was introduced April 26,1951. 

HERD FOR RROXOAmZATXON 

The people of the United States, and 
possibly many of the people of the world, 
have lost faith in our Secretary of State, 
. Dean Acheson. They no longer have the 
trust and confidence that is needed in an 
official who holds the position that Secre¬ 
tary Acheson holds. Especially in times 
as critical as these do we need someone 
at the head of our Department of State 
. who not only has the confidence of the 
people of this Nation, but the people of 
the world as a whole. 

When this situation exists, the people 
of the Nation look to Congress to bring 
about the changes they feel should be 


made in the executive branch of the 
Government. 

There are probably three Involuntary 
methods of replacing an official in the 
executive branoh: 

First. Discharge. 

Second. Impeaching. 

Third. Reorganization of the depart¬ 
ment. 

The first of these methods-dis- 
charge—is probably too remote to war¬ 
rant consideration. The Secretary of 
State is responsible only to the President, 
and it is extremely unlikely that the 
President would discharge the present 
Secretary. 

The second ground—impeachment— 
is the ground I should first like to have 
you consider with me. It Is my purpose 
to outline to you the grounds, the pro¬ 
cedure. and the evidence that you may 
be fully advised and reach your own de¬ 
cision, but after my study, I have come 
to the conclusion that, although grounds 
for impeachment may exist, the process 
is lengthy. It would require much time 
on the part of the House and Senate, 
and at a time when the fate of the Nation 
may be hanging in the balance, I wonder 
about the advisability of such a proceed¬ 
ing. 

Under these circumstances, I have 
come to the conclusion that the better 
method of accomplishing the purpose of 
this Congress is to reorganize the De¬ 
partment of State. My colleague. 
Francis Case, for many years a member 
of this body, has developed a program 
for reorganization which is complete in 
every detail and which would make for a 
better and more efficient Department, 
even though no other purpose were being 
served thereby. 

GROUNDS FOR ZIXPEACKMRNT 

The provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States bearing upon im¬ 
peachment which might be involved in 
this study include: 

Article I. section 2, clause 5; 

The House of Representatives • • e 
shall have the sole power of Impeachment. 

Article I, section 3, clause 6: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try 
all Impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States Is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no person shall be convicted without the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the Members 
present. 

Article n, section 4: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
officers of the United States shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convic¬ 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

The grounds for impeachment, stated 
In article n, section 4, are treason, brib¬ 
ery, and “other high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanors.” The terms “treason” and 
“bribery” require no definition. Trea¬ 
son, in fact, is defined in article HI, sec¬ 
tion 3 of the Constitution, and the mean¬ 
ing of bribery is well established—Yank- 
wich, district Judge, Impeachment of 
Civil Officers Under the Federal Consti¬ 
tution, 1938, 26 Geo. L. J. at pages 852- 
853; Third Willoughby on the Constitu¬ 
tion, 1929, at page 1449. 
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The only real question arises as to the 
meaning or **high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanors.’* It has been argued that 
the phrase comprehends only crimes or 
offenses under the Federal statutes, the 
Constitution or the common law. But 
the view sustained by the better author¬ 
ity is than an offense may be grounds 
for impeachment even though not a 
statutory or common law crime—Yank- 
wlch. opere citato supra, at pages 853. 
860—**a study of English and American 
precedents in impeachment cases leads 
to the conclusion that they cover general 
official misconduct**; from the prece¬ 
dents **it is evident that the interpreta¬ 
tion which is placed upon the words 
’crimes and misdemeanors’ is a broad 
one; that persons have been impeached 
and found guilty for acts of misconduct, 
some of a personal, others of an official 
character which do not amount to a 
crime”—Third Willoughby, opere citato 
supra, at pages 1449-1450; Simpson. 
Federal Impeachment, 1916, Sixty- 
fourth University of Pennsylvania Re¬ 
view, at pages 676-695; Story. Commen¬ 
taries on the Constitution, fourth edi¬ 
tion, sections 796-800; First Tucker on 
the Constitution, 1899, section 200. In 
Second Watson, opere citato supra, pages 
1034-1035. the author declares: 

Blaclutone says that a crime or misde¬ 
meanor is an act committed, or omitted. In 
violation of a public law either forbidding 
or commanding It, though crime in a nar¬ 
rower sepse is dlstlnguUhed from a misde¬ 
meanor as being an offense of a deeper and 
more atrocious dye. and usually amounting 
to a felony. 

A misdemeanor comprehends all Indictable 
offenses which do not amount to a felony; 
as perjury, battery, libels, conspiracies, at¬ 
tempts and solicitations to commit felonies, 
and so forth. These seem to be the defini¬ 
tions of these terms at common law, but 
It would be strange If a civil officer could be 
Impeached for only such offenses as are em¬ 
braced within the common law definition 
of “other high crimes and misdemeanors." 
There Is a parliamentary definition of the 
term “misdemeanor." and a modern writer 
on the Constitution has said: “The term 
•high crimes and misdemeanors’ has no sig¬ 
nificance In the common law concerning 
crimes subject to Indictment.” It can only 
be found in the law of Parliament, and is the 
technical term which was used by the Com¬ 
mons at the Bar of the Lords for centuries 
before the existence of the United States. 
Synonymous with the term “misdemeanor" 
are the terms misdeed, misconduct, misbe¬ 
havior, fault, transgression. 

Suppose the President of the United States 
should insist upon using the White House 
for some purpose which would bring moral 
disgrace upon the Nation and the established 
rules of civilized society. Is It to be claimed 
that he would not be liable to Impeachment 
for such conduct because the offense was not 
Indictable under a Federal law? Or suppose 
be should refuse to perform the duties, or 
some of them, which the Constitution en¬ 
joins upon him? Would it be claimed that 
he was not impeachable? In Mississippi v. 
Johnson, supra. (4 Wall. 476), Chase. Chief 
Justice, asked. “May not the House of Rep- 
resentatlvri Impeach the President for refus¬ 
ing to execute the laws of Congress?" Sup- 
the Vice President should refuse to 
preside over the Senate, or to discharge any 
of the duties Inciunbent upon hU high 
office? There Is no statute under which he 
. could be Indicted and consequently be would 
escape punishment and would continue to 
hold his office and embarrass the operation 
XCVII—App.-173 


Of the Qovemment. but will It be eiaitn*< j 
that he woifid not be subject to Impeach¬ 
ment? The managers on behalf of the House 
of Representatives in the Impeachment of 
President Johnson orystallUted the doctrine 
of Impeachable offenses Into the following 
rule: “An Impeachable crime or misdemea¬ 
nor is one In its nature or consequence sub¬ 
versive of some fundamental or essential 
principle of Government or highly preju¬ 
dicial to the public interest, and this may 
consist of a violation of the Constitution, 
of law, of an official oath, or of duty, by an 
act committed or omitted, or, without vio¬ 
lating a positive law. by the abuse of discre¬ 
tionary powers from improper motives, or 
from any improper pwpose.” 

The author further states—pages 1036 
to 1037: 

A civil officer may so behave himself In 
public as to bring disgrace upon himself 
and shame upon his country, and he may 
continue to do this imtil his name would 
become a national stench, and yet he would 
not be subject to Indictment by any law 
of the United States, but he certainly could 
be Impeached. What wlU these who ad¬ 
vocate the doctrine that Impeachment will 
not lie except for an offense punishable by 
statute, do with the constitutional provision 
relative to Judges which says, “Judges, both 
of the Supreme and Inferior courts, shall 
hold their offices during good behavior?" 
This means that as long as they behave 
themselves their tenure of office Is fixed, and 
they cannot be disturbed. But suppose they 
cease to behave themselves? When the 
Constitution says, •’A Judge shall hold his 
office during good behavior," it means that 
he shall not hold It when it ceases to be 
good. Suppose he should refuse to sit upon 
the bench and discharge the duties which the 
Constitution and the law enjoin upon him, 
or should become a notoriously corrupt 
character, and live a notoriously corrupt 
and debauched life? He could not be In¬ 
dicted for such conduct, and he could not 
be removed except by Impeachment. Would 
It be claimed that impeachment would not 
be the proper remedy In such a case? 

And In connection with the investi¬ 
gation of the conduct of District Judge 
English, the House Committee on the 
Judiciary made the following statement 
in its report—^House Report No. 653, 
Sixty-ninth Congress, first session—as 
set out in six Cannon’s Precedents of 
the House of Representatives, 1936, sec¬ 
tion 545: 

Although frequently debated, and the 
negative advocated by some high authorities. 
It Is now, we believe, considered that im¬ 
peachment Is not confined alone to acts 
which are forbidden by the Constitution or 
Federal statutes. ’The better sustained and 
modern view Is that the provision for im¬ 
peachment in the Constitution applies not 
only to high crimes and misdemeanors as 
those words were understood at common law 
but also acts which are not defined as crim¬ 
inal and made subject to Indictment, but 
also to those which affect the public welfare. 
Thus an official may be Impeached for of¬ 
fenses of a political character and for gross 
betrayal of public Interests. Also for abuses 
or betrayal of trusts, for Inexcusable negli¬ 
gence of duty, for the tyrannical abuse of 
power, or, as one writer puts It, for a “breach 
of official duty by malfeasance or misfea¬ 
sance, including conduct such as drunken¬ 
ness when habitual, or In the performance of 
official duties, gross indecency, profanity, ob¬ 
scenity, or other language used in the dis¬ 
charge of an official function, which tends 
to bring the office into disrepute, or for an 
abuse or reckless exercise of discretionary 
power as well as the breach of an official duty 
Imposed by statute ox common law." 


The committee held, however, that 
**No Judge may be impeached for a 
wrong decision"—Sixth Cannon’s, opere 
citato supra. 

naaoNs akd amastm covxbxd 

As indicated above, article n, section 4, 
of the Constitution designates who may 
be removed by impeachment, and the of¬ 
fenses. including treason, bribery, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors: 

Impeachment Is a criminal trial. A true 
crime must be charged, and the Jurisdiction 
of the Senate Is neither more extensive nor 
more restricted than that of the Hotue of 
Lords In respect to the nature of the of¬ 
fenses charged. • * « Whether a crime 

(“Crime" Is iised, not In a technical sense, 
but as meaning a “criminal act," the chief 
element of which Is the evil, as distinguished 
from the virtuous intention) does or does not 
appear can be determined to some extent by 
decisions of the Senate In cases of Impeach¬ 
ment. but is chiefly to be decided by com¬ 
mon-law rulings in similar oases; and In new 
cases we must frequently be guided by the 
definitions furnished us by writers on the 
criminal law. as a result of a close study of 
the cases decided In the common-law courts. 
(Impeachable Offenses Under the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, by George Willett 
Van Nest. American Law Review, June 27, 
1882, pp. 818-819.) 

XNXTIATION or nSPXACHMXKT 

The sole power of impeachment is con¬ 
ferred upon the House by article I. sec¬ 
tion 2. clause 5, of the Constitution of the 
United States, which reads: 

The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers; and shall 
have the sole power of Impeachment. 

Impeachment may be initiated by 
charges made on the fioor by a Member 
on his own responsibility. The question 
of impeachment is ona of constitutional 
privilege which may be presented at any 
time by any Member of the House, but 
recognition to raise a question of consti¬ 
tutional privilege must be preceded by a 
resolution or notice In writing, and a 
mere proposition to investigate the con¬ 
duct of a civil officer is not presented as 
a matter of constitutional privilege, even 
though impeachment may be contem¬ 
plated. Impeachment may also be ini¬ 
tiated by a memorial containing charges 
under oath, by a message from the Presi¬ 
dent, by a charge preferred by a State or 
territorial legislature, and by petition. 

Charges always have been examined 
by the House before Impeachments have 
been voted. After the charge is origi¬ 
nally made, it is by resolution referred to 
a standing committee, or to a special 
committee foi* investigation and report. 
The investigation by the committee may 
be conducted ex parte, or it may be con¬ 
ducted to permit respondent to appear in 
person and by counsel to testify, to pre¬ 
sent witnesses, and to cross-examine. 
The Heuse of Representatives, when act¬ 
ing in impeachment proceedings, has the 
power to compel the attendance of wit¬ 
nesses. The investigations are conducted 
more or less according to the established 
rules of evidence, but the strict rules of 
evidence have been relaxed. Upon the 
conclusion of the investigation by the 
designated committee, a report favoring 
impeachment may be referred to the 
House Calendar or may be committed to 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
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the State of the Union. If the latter 
procedure is adopted, when debate is 
ended, the Committee of the Whole 
arises and reports its resolution to the 
House, whereupon the question is put: 
**Will the House concur with the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union in the adoption of said reso¬ 
lution?*’ Usually a record vote is taken, 
but it l£ not required. 

Managers have been selected by three 
methods: First, election by ballot, a ma¬ 
jority vote being required; second, by 
resolution naming them; and, third, by 
resolution authorizing the Speaker to ap¬ 
point. These managers are usually ap- 
po^n'-.ed from those in accord with the 
sentiment of the House and from both 
parties. The obairman is designated by 
the managers selected. 

After the House has voted impeach¬ 
ment, it notifies the Senate thereof by 
message. 

Upon receipt of message from the 
House, the Senate adopts an order and 
sends a message to the House that it is 
ready to receive articles. 

The managers, on the part of the 
House, present to the Senate the articles 
of impeachment signed by the Speaker 
and attested by the Clerk. The Chair¬ 
man of the Committee impeaches at the 
bar of the Senate by oral accusation and 
requests that the Senate take order as 
to appearance. 

The accused may appear in person or 
by attorney, or he may not appear at all 
in which case trial proceeds as if a plea 
of not guilty were entered. 

The sole power to try impeachments is 
vested in the Senate by article I, section 
8, clause 6, which reads: 

The Senste shall have the sole power to 
try all Impeaohmente. When sitting for 
that purpose, they shall be on oath or af¬ 
firmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the Chief JusUoe shaU 
preside. And no person shall be oonvioted 
without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the Members present. 

On the final question of whether an 
impeachment is to be sustained, the yeas 
and nays are taken on each article sepa¬ 
rately, upon which there must be an af¬ 
firmative vote of two-thirds of the Mem¬ 
bers present. 

The extent to which a Judgment in an 
Impeachment proceeding may go is set 
forth in article 1, section 8, clause 7, of 
the Constitution which reads: 

judgment in eases of impeachment eball 
not extend further than to removal from 
office, and disqualification to hold and en¬ 
joy any office of honor, trust, or profit rmder 
the united States: but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to 
indictment, trial. Judgment, and punish¬ 
ment, according to law. 

oaouinM AMO xvmBNca 

Xn laying a foundation for any pro¬ 
ceedings by the House of Representa¬ 
tives against the Secretary of State for 
breach of official duty by malfeasance or 
misfeasance of office, we should have a 
complete outline of the law and the acts 
of the Department of State leading up 
to the present situation—a situation in 
which we find ourselves engaged In a 
major war in Korea without united Ha- 
tions authority, without constitutional 
authority, and without authority of 


Congress, a **pollee action** In which the 
United States has already suffered some 
66,000 casualties, an undeelarsd war 
against at least one major power and 
one minor nation in which the Secretary 
of State was at least the moving hand 
in advising the PreMclent in his leader¬ 
ship. 

The first step in obtaining a badt- 
ground is to find the legal, the consti¬ 
tutional. or the treaty basis for Our in¬ 
volvement in Korea. In considering the 
legal and treaty basis, we turn to the 
United Nations Charter. 

uwmBD Watiowi Aumosnrr 

The United Nations Charter, setting 
forth fully and completely the purpose 
and authority of the organisation, mem¬ 
bership, and obligations, was adopted by 
the Congress of the Unitsd States in 
July 1046. 

It is the contention of the state De¬ 
partment that such authority as the 
United States had under the United Na¬ 
tions Charter in sending troops into Ko¬ 
rea is under article 30 of the United 
Nations Charter and the resolution pur¬ 
suant thereto. Article 80 reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

The Security Council ahell determine the 
existence of eny threat to the peace, breach 
of the peaoe, or eot of aggreaelon and ihall 
make recommendations, or decide what 
measures shall be taken in accordance with 
articles 41 and 48. to maintain or restore in¬ 
ternational peace and security. 

I call your attention to this phrase. 
**and shall make recommendations, or 
decide what measures shall be taken in 
accordance with articles 41 and 42, to 
maintain or restore international peace 
and security.** 

Article 41 empowers the Security 
Council to decide what measures not in¬ 
volved in the use of armed force may be 
employed to give effect to its decision, 
and it may call upon the members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. 
It reads as follows: 

The Seouri^ Council may decide what 
meaeuree not Involving the use of armed foroe 
are to be employed to give effect to its decl- 
slons, and It may call upon the membere of 
the United Nations to apply such messures. 
These may Include complete or partial inter¬ 
ruption of economic relations and of rail, 
sea, air, postal, ttiagrvpidc, radio, and other 
means at oommunloation, and the severance 
of diplomatio reiattana. 

It should be emphasized that nothing 
in article 41 could be constructed as 
authorintlon for the use of armed force. 

Article 42 reads as follows: 

Should the Security Council consider that 
measures provided for In article 41 would be 
Inadequate or have proved to be inadequate. 
It may take such action by air, aea, or land 
forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. 
Such action may include demonstratloua, 
blockade, and other operationa by air. aea. or 
land forces of members of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

Attention is called to the wording of 
section 42 which says, "such action 
*may*.** 

Article 48 provides; 

1. All mnabna of the Uatted Nattoas, In 
order to eontrlbute to the maintenance of 
international peace and eeourlty, undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, 


on tte cefi end in aecerdanee wtili a i^iai 
agteemeat or a gr eemente,* armed foroee, de- 
and tantllttei, including **ga^t* of 
piiseess, neeeeeary for the purpoee of main¬ 
taining Intemattonal peeoe md eeeurlty. 

8. Such egreement or aipwesaenta eball 
govern the numbers and types of forces, their 
degree of readlhees and general location, and 
the nature of the faoUitles and eBeiitance 
to be provided. 

8. The agreement or agreemente eball be 
negotiated ee soon ae peeilbie on the inlUa- 
Uve of the Soeuslty Oonnell. They eball be 
conoluded between the Security CounoU and 
members or between the 8e<»urlty Council 
and groups dc membere and shall be subject 
to ratification by the ilgnatory states In ac- 
oordinoe with their resp^ve constitutional 

Again I emphasise, **and shall be sub¬ 
ject to ratlfioation by the signatory 
states in socordance with their respec¬ 
tive oonetitutional processes.** 

I would like to quote article 44: 

When the Security Council has decided to 
use force It shaU, before calling upon a 
member not repreeented on it to provide 
armed forces in fulfillment of the ohllga- 
ttone assumed under article 48. Invite that 
member. It the mwnber so deskee, to par¬ 
ticipate In the deoltlnne of the Security 
Oounotl oonownlng the employmsnt of oon- 
tlagents of that members armed forcee. 

This further points out that the 
‘‘agreement or agreements** had to be 
made before force could be used. 

Article 45 provides: 

Zn order to enable the United Nations to 
take urgent military meaeuree, members shall 
head Immediately available national air-foroe 
oontingenta for combined international en- 
foroement action. The strength and degree 
of readlneee of those contingents and plazu 
for their combined action ahall be deter¬ 
mined, within the limlte laid down in the 
special agreement or agreemente referred to 
in article 48, by the Security Council with 
the aeeUtanoe of the military staff commit¬ 
tee. 

I point out the wording, “within the 
limits laid down in the special agree¬ 
ment or agreements referred to in ar¬ 
ticle 48, by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the military staff commit¬ 
tee." 

THZ FAZncXVATIOW ACT 

Although more than 5 years have 
elapsed since the United Nations Char¬ 
ter has been adopted, neither the United 
States nor any other member nation has 
entered into any agreement or agree¬ 
ments with the Security Council of the 
United Nations, nor has the Congress of 
the United States had any opportunity 
to take any steps which might implement 
the Charter as therein provided, except 
that in 1940, Congress, by the United 
Nations Participation Act as amended 
in 1949, authorized the assigning to the 
United Nations an amount not to ex¬ 
ceed 1,000 nonoombat personnel of the 
Armed Forces. 

Xn order to authorlae the President to 
enter into the agreement or agreements, 
the Congress in 1945 enacted H. R. 4618 
and S. 1580, the same b^ng section 287d 
of tUte 22 of the United States Code, 
which is as follows: 

The President le Authorized to negotiate a 
Bpeelal agreement or agreemente with the 
geeurity CounoU whloh than be snbjeet to 
the approval of the Oongfwe by a|q>roprtate 
act or Joint reaolution, providing for the 
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numbers end types of armed foroes, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, in¬ 
cluding rights of passage, to he made avail¬ 
able to the Security Council on Its call for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security in accordance with article 
43 of said Charter. The President shall not 
be deemed to require the authorization of 
the Congress to make available to the Secu¬ 
rity Council on Its call In order to take action 
under article 42 of said Charter and pursu¬ 
ant to such special agreement or agreements 
the Armed Forces, facilities, or assistance 
provided for therein: Provided, That except 
as authorized in section 287d>l of this title, 
nothing contained In this section shall be 
construed as an authorization to the Presi¬ 
dent by the Congress to make available to 
the Security Council for such purpose armed 
forces, facilities, or assistance In addition to 
the foroes, facilities, and assistance provided 
for In such special agreement or agreements. 

To further explain the meaning of the 
charter and the law, at the time of the 
hearing before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on December 7,1950. report¬ 
ed on page 23 of such hearings, Secre¬ 
tary Acheson testified as follows in re¬ 
sponse to questions from members of the 
committee: 

Mr. BuBOi r. Mr. ChaU'man, does that mean 
the Security Council names the number and 
amounts of troops and equipment we shall 
furnish the Security Council? 

Mr. ACHESON. No. It means that we must 
work out with the Security Council a spe¬ 
cial agreement or agreements In which we 
develop the number of troops, the location, 
the degree of readiness, etc.; and that when 
we have done that, and when you gentlemen 
have approved It. then and only then, are 
we bound to furnish that contingent of 
troops to the Security Council; and the 
President Is not authorized to furnish any 
more than you have approved of In that 
agreement. 

Mr. Douoias. This, then, would be In the 
nature of a police force which the President 
could make available automatically, but ho 
would be unable to go beyond that with the 
unlimited force which Congress would still 
have to pass upon for unlimited war? 

Mr, AcHESoN. Yes. Beyond the amount 
which you have agreed In the special agree¬ 
ment, and the President Is not given author¬ 
ity to furnish any additional troops, and 
whatever happens after that Is determined 
by the ordinary constitutional relations be¬ 
tween the Congress and the President. 


Let us look at pages 26 and 26 of the 
same hearings and see the answer Sec¬ 
retary Acheson gave in answer to a ques¬ 
tion of Congressman Kee: 

Mr. Kee. I would like to clear up a ques¬ 
tion that Is In my mind In respect to section 
6 (U. N. participation act) that authorizes 
the President to negotiate special agreements 
with reference to providing troops and so 
forth, and the Armed Forces to be provided. 
The President has negotiated this agreement 
with the Council, as I understand this, with¬ 
out consulting or submitting the matter to 
Congress. If It becomes necessary the 
cowse of an emergency, he can proceed to 
supply the forces agreed upon before sub¬ 
mitting the agreement to Congress for action. 


is that correct? 

Mr. Acheson. This Is an important ques¬ 
tion of Judge kee, and may I state his quM- 
tlon and my answer so that it 
clear here. The Judge asks whether the 
language beginning on line l» of page 8, 
which says the President shall not be deem^ 
to requlM the authorization of Co«p®“ ^ 
make available to the Security ‘2 

call in order to take action under article 48 


of the Charter, means that the President 
may provide these foroes prior to the time 
when any special agreement has been ap¬ 
proved by the Congress. 

The answer to that question is "No,** that 
the President may not do that, that such 
special agreements refer to the special agree¬ 
ments which shall be subject to the approval 
of the Congress, so that until the special 
agreement has been negotiated and approved 
by the Congress, it has no force and effect. 

Mr. Johnson. It Is a little hard for us to 
get the meaning of article 42. Mr. Secretary. 
Will you explain what this Is? 

Mr. Acheson. Article 42 says—should the 
Security Council consider that measures pro¬ 
vided tos In article 41—^now those are the 
measures short of armed forces—would be 
Inadequate or prove to be Inadequate, It may 
take such action by air, sea. or land foroes as 
may be necessary to maintain or restore In¬ 
ternational peace and security, and such 
action may Include demonstrations, block¬ 
ades. and other operations by air, sea. or land 
forces of members of the United Nations. 
Now that Is the article under which the In¬ 
ternational organization puts Into effect the 
police forces which are made available to It 
under article 43. and the only reason that 
the President Is permitted to make these 
forces available, after the special agreement 
has been approved Is to carry out the pro¬ 
visions of article 42, to which we are com¬ 
mitted by our ratification of the Charter. 

Mr. Byter. That may mean actual fighting, 
may It not? 

Mr. Acheson. Yes. It may. 

Mr. Flood. It Is also true. Is It not. Mr. 
Secretary, that these occurrences come up 
only In the case of the breach of the peace or 
threatened breach of the peace? 

Mr. Acheson. That Is correct. 

In this connection it is also interest¬ 
ing to note the statement of Sir Olad- 
wynn Jebb, United Kingdom representa¬ 
tive to the United Nations, which can be 
found on page 54 of House Report No. 
2495, dated July 11. 1950, in which he 
said: 

Had the Charter become fully Into force, 
and had the agreement provided for In 
article 43 of the Charter been concluded, we 
should, of cource, have proceeded differently 
and the action to be taken by the Security 
Council to repel the armed attack would no 
doubt have been founded on article 42. As 
It Is, however, we can naturally only act 
under article 39, which enabled the Security 
Council to recommend what measures should 
be taken to restore International peace and 
security. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
when reporting the bill to the floor for 
consideration by the House as a whole. 
Included in their report the following: 

At the same time the bill, by providing 
that the Congress shall approve any such 
agreement or agreements as may be nego¬ 
tiated. Insures that the Congress will have 
full opportunity to pass upon the terms and 
provisions thereof. 

At the time the legislation was consid¬ 
ered on the floor of the House, Chair¬ 
man Sol Bloom, of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, in his explanation of 
the legislation, stated on the floor, and 
this can be found in the Conoeessional 
Record, volume 91, part 9. page 12267, 
the following: 

The position of the Congress Is fully pro¬ 
tected by the requirement that the military 
agreement to preserve the peace must be 
i^ed upon by Congress before it becomes 
eiffectlve. Also the obligation of the United 
States to make forces available to the Se¬ 


curity Council does not become effective until 
a sp^al agreement has been passed upon by 
Congress. 

In considering this legislation on the 
floor of the United States Senate on Nov¬ 
ember 26.1945, Senator Connally. chair¬ 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, stated, which statement is 
found in the Congressional Record, 
volume 91, part 8. pagej 10967 and 10968, 
as follows: 

These contracts must be submitted to Con¬ 
gress. When the agreements are made with 
the Security Council, they must come back 
here. Senators will have an opportunity to 
debate them, to offer amendments, to qualify 
them, and so forth. As to declaring war, that 
Is not a question which Is Invclved here at all. 
These forces are not exacted to make war. 
They are exacted as peace forces, to under¬ 
take to preserve peaceful nations against ag¬ 
gression and attack. If we wish to go to war, 
we can still go to war, by declaring war and 
making use of our entire armed foroes. I do 
not suppose we would hesitate to do It If we 
felt that the national Interest required or de¬ 
manded It. 

Thus it is made clear by the original 
United Nations Participation Act that 
we. as an individual member of the U. N.. 
had not in any way committed ourselves 
to furnish armed forces to the United 
Nations for use in armed intervention 
under the provisions of the articles of the 
United Nations Charter to prevent 
breaches of the peace or maintain inter¬ 
national security. 

In 1947 we And that evidence is further 
presented to the effect that these agree¬ 
ments must be completed before troops 
or armed forces could be assigned to the 
United Nations by a speech delivered by 
Herschel V. Johnson, who was the Dep¬ 
uty United States Representative to the 
United Nations. Mr. Johnson, in a 
speech delivered on June 4, 1947—and 
this speech can be found on page 1143 of 
Document No. 123. Elghty-flrst Congress, 
first session, of the Senate entitled “A 
Decade of American Foreign Policy.” 
Mr. Johnson said as follows: 

One vital organization task remains un¬ 
done. Article 43 of the Charter imposes 
upon the Security Council the responsi¬ 
bility for negotiating "as soon as possible" 
special agreements under which the member 
states will make available to the Security 
Council, on Its call, “armed forces, assist¬ 
ance, and facilities. Including rights of pas¬ 
sage. necessary for the purpose of main¬ 
taining International peace and security." 
Until those agreements have been concluded 
and put Into force, the Security Council will 
be unable to fulfill Its responsibilities as 
the enforcement agency of the United Na¬ 
tions. Chapter VII of the Charter, Insofar 
as It relates to military enforcement meas¬ 
ures, will remain Inoperative. 

Therefore we see that even In 1947 
there was no authorization. 

On October 10. 1949, the Congress 
enacted 287d>l of title 22 of the United 
States Code, which speciflcally provided 
that they could not involve the employ¬ 
ment of armed forces contemplated by 
chapter VII of the United Nations Char¬ 
ter. The limitations were specific. That 
legislation authorized the President to 
detail a total of not more than 1,000 
noncombat personnel to a mission at aiqr 
one time. 

In connection with the legislation 
which was enacted, it is interesting to 
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note on pag» 17 of the heuings which 
were htid before the House Horeign Af¬ 
fairs Committee on H. R. 3085,4497.4706. 
on May 10. 11. 12. and 13 of 1040. the 
statement was made by Mr. Braest A. 
OroBs. now adviser to Ambassador Austin 
at the United Nations, as follows: 

1 think tim Is even a iBore Impcirtant point. 
Beceuee of the fact that under the Ocm- 
atltution American military perwnmel can- 
not be made available to foreign powers or 
foreign organisations, except by authority 
of law, It has been necessary, Instead of 
detailing the personnel to the xmited Nations 
for servtee with these missions, to keep them 
within American control, so to qpeak. so they 
would be responsible to and report to the 
military chief, the American military chief, 
or to the top American diplomatic oOclal in 
the area or attached to the oommisalon. 
auaacAXT 

nrom a complete research of both the 
Bouse Foreign Affairs Committee and 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, it 
Is a certainty there have been no agree¬ 
ment or agreements entered into be¬ 
tween the United Stp,tes and the United 
Nations Security Council as provided for 
in article 43 of the Charter and the 
Participation Act of 1945. On June 25, 
1950. the Security Council had no au¬ 
thority to send any troops to Korea. 
The President of the United States had 
no authority to send any troops to Korea 
under any authority of the United Na¬ 
tions. 

HIBTOST or WOWS 

According to the report of the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations pursuant to 
House Resolution 206 entitled **Baek- 
ground Information on Korea,’’ on page 
43 thereof is the statement by our rep¬ 
resentative to the United Nations on 
June 25,1960, which is in part as follows: 

At 4 o'clock In tbe morning Sunday. June 
95, Korean time, armed foreee from ffortn 
Korea commenced an unprovoked aaeault 
against tbe territory of the Repuldle of 
Korea. This aaault was launched by 
giowkd forces along the thirty-eighth par¬ 
allel, in the Ongiin, Kaesong, and Chunsbon 
sectors, and by amphlbioiu landings on the 
east coast In the vicinity of Jangmung. In 
addition. North Korean aircraft have at¬ 
tacked and strafed the Ktmpo airport In the 
outskirts of the capital city of Seoul. 

Mr. President. I have tabled a draft reso¬ 
lution which notes the Security Council’s 
grave concern at the Invasion of the Republic 
of Korea by the armed forces of North Korea. 
This draft resolution calls upon the authori¬ 
ties In the North to cease hostilities and to 
withdraw armed farces to the border along 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The draft resolution requests that the 
United Nations Ck)mmlsslon on Korea ob¬ 
serve the withdrawal of the North Korean 
forces to the thirty-eighth parallel and keep 
the Security Council Informed on the Imple¬ 
mentation and execution of the reedutlon. 
The draft rescdutlon aleo calls upon all mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations to render every 
aasistanee to the United Nations in the car¬ 
rying out of this resolution and to refrain 
from giving aeslstanee to the North Khrean 
authotitlee. 

As a result of that report. Resolution 
1 was adopted by the Security Council, 
which resolution is in part as follows: 

111. Calls upon members to render every 
easiatance to the United Nations in tbe exe¬ 
cution of this resolution and to refrain from 
giving asolstance to tbe North Korean au¬ 
thorities. 


On page 40 of the above-menttoned 
House report appears the statement by 
the President of the UPitad States on 
June 27.1950. which is In part as; follows: 

In Korea the Oovemment forces, which 
were armed to prevent border raids and to 
preserve intenml eecorlty, were attacked by 
invading forces from North Korea. The Be- 
eurlty Council of the United KatUms called 
upon the invading tnx^ to oaase hostiliti e s 
a:jd to withdraw to tha thirty-eighth pereUel. 
This they heve not done, but on the oontrery 
have pressed the attack. Tha Bacurity Coun¬ 
cil called upon all mmnbcra of tha United 
Nations to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the exaeution of this reso¬ 
lution. In these clreumatanoes 1 have or¬ 
dered United States air and sea f oreaa to give 
the Korean OovemaMmt troops cover and 
support. • * * 

Accordingly X have ordered the Seventh 
meet to prevent eny attack on PonnoMu As 
a corollary to this aetUm 1 am calling upon 
the ChixMss Oovernniettt on Formosa to cease 
all air and aea operatkma against the main¬ 
land. The Seventh Fleet wiU lae that this 
la dona. The determination of the future 
status of Formosa must await the rsatocation 
of security in the Faetfle, a peace settlement 
with Japan, or constdsration by the United 
Nations. • • • 

X have Instructed Ambsaeador Austin, as 
tbe representative ci tbe United Btatee to the 
Security Council, to report these stepe to the 
Coimcil. 

It Should be noted at this time that 
the minutes of the United Nations for 
June 27.1950, contain the statement of 
Ambassador Warren Austin as follows: 

The United Nations finds Itself confronted 
today with the gravest crisis In its ealstance. 

Forty-eight hours ego tbe Security Coun¬ 
cil. in an emergency session, determined 
that the armed Invasion of tbe Republic of 
Korea by armed forces from northern Korea 
oonstltuted a breach of tbe peace. Accord¬ 
ingly. the Security Gounetl called for a ces¬ 
sation of hostilities forthwith and the with¬ 
drawal by the northern Korean authorities 
of their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Tbe Security Council also requested 
the United Nations Commission on Korea to 
obeerve tbe withdrawal and to report. Final¬ 
ly. the Security Gouncu called upon all 
membws to rendnr every assistance to the 
United NaUons in the execution of tbe ree- 
olutlon and to retrain from giving assistance 
to the North Korean authoritlee. 

Tbe dedskm of the Security Counou has 
been broadcast to the Korean authorities and 
is known to them. We now have before us 
the report of the United Nstiems Commission 
for Korea which confirms our fears. It Is 
clsor that the authoriticc In North Korea 
have completely disregarded and flouted the 
decision of ths Security Council. Tbe armed 
Invasion of the Republle of Korea continues. 
This is. in fact, an attack on the United Na¬ 
tions itself. The North Korean authorltlea 
have called upon the established government 
of the Republic to surrender. 

It is hard to Imi^ne a more glaring exam¬ 
ple of disregard for the United Nations and 
for all ths prinolplas wbldti it represents. 
ipbit most important provisions of the Char¬ 
ter are those outlawing aggressive war. It 
is precisely mese provtsnms which the North 
Korean authoritlee have violated. 

It is the plain dn^ of tbe Seeuriw Ooon- 
cll to invoke etringent sanctioae to restore 
international peace. 

The Republic of Korea has appealed to 
the united NaNoas for protection. I am 
happy and proud to report that the United 
States is prepared as a loyal member of the 
united Natlone to famtth assistance to the 
Republic of Korea. 


X have thbisA aiesolutton wMeb X aSk the 
Oouneil to ooasldsr f avoshMy as the nsBt step 
to msfeose world pesos. That reeoiutlon Is 
as follows: 

’The Ssoority Oonnoil-^ 

*Ttoving determined that tha armed at- 
taek upon me BspubUo of Koroa by farces 
frean Nortti Korea oonstitutoa a breach of 
me peace; 

*Havlng called for an immediate cess atio n 
of hostimiss; and 

*7Bbiving oallsd upon me anthorltlso of 
Norm Korea to wtmdraw formwtm their 
armed forces to the thtrty-eighm parallel: 
and 

”Bavlng notad tnm the report of me 
United Namrna Oommlselott for Korea that 
the aumorttiee in Norm Korea have neither 
ceased hoetltttlee zMsr withdrawn melr armed 
foroee to the thirtf-elghm paralM, and mat 
urgmit military measures are required to 
restore intemammal peace and security; and 

rsavlng noted the appeal from the Re¬ 
public of Korea to tbe United Natlone for 
immediate and effective steps to secure peace 
and security; 

**Recommend8 mat the members of me 
united Nations fumhh such sssistsnee to 
ths Rspubllo of Korea as may he necessary 
to repel me armed attack and to restore 
international peace and security in the area.” 

This is the logical oonaequenoe of the reso¬ 
lution concerning the complaint of aggres¬ 
sion upon the Republic ct Korea ad^ed 
at tbe four hundred and seventy-third meet¬ 
ing of the Beeuri^ CXnmcU on June 95,1950, 
and the subsequent events raolted in tbe 
preamble of this resolution. That resolu¬ 
tion of June 26 called upon all members 
to render every assistance to the United Na¬ 
tions In the execution of this resolution, and 
to refrain from giving asslstanes to me 
Norm Korean aumorltles. This new reeo- 
lution is the logical next step. Its slgnlll- 
canoe is sffsctsd by ths violation of tbe for¬ 
mer resolution, the continuation of aggres¬ 
sion, and the urgent military measurss re¬ 
quired. 

I wish now to read the statement wbloh 
tbe President of the United States made 
today on this eritical situation. (Statement 
herein quoted above in part.) 

It Is unquestioned from the United 
Nations Security Council minutes that 
this resolution and tbe report of the 
President were tabled at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon on June 37. Attention is 
called to the fact that the statement of 
the President of the United States which 
was tabled with tbe resolution says: 

I have ordered United States air and sea 
toroes to give tha Korsan Ctovsnunent troops 
cover and support. 

Alhough it Is not known the exact time 
such order was made by tbe President, 
it was, of necessity, made prior to 3 p. m. 
on June 37. 

According to the Security Council 
meetings, vdien the Oouneil convened at 
3 p. m.. on June 27. there were tabled 
two resolutions—the resolution of Yugo¬ 
slavia Qovenunent and the Austin reso¬ 
lution. The Yugoslavia resolution was 
reported in the New York Times under 
date of June 38, 1950, as follows: 

Today nr. BsUsr said that the OouneU 
**after only 9 days of fighting,” should not 
abandon hope that the two sides would enter 
into negotiations, and Introduoed a rssolu- 
tioa calling for the appointment of a United 
Nations mediator. 

Aeeording to the rntnutes ot the Coun- 
otl. a recording is made of tbe two resolu¬ 
tions. The President of the Security 
Council said that under rule 32. motions 
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and draft resolutions have precedence in 
the order of their submission. “Under 
this rule. I have to put the United States 
draft resolution to the vote first/* he 
said. 

Austin presented this resolution at 
the time the Council convened at 3 p. m., 
and that meetinj adjourned at 6:15 p. m. 
The Council then reconvened at 10: 25 
p. m., and it was during the meeting 
that convened at 10: 25 p. m., that both 
resolutions were voted upon. 

According to the minutes of the United 
Nations Security Council, there was a 
lapse of time from 3 p. m.. until at least 
10: 45 p. m.. that night before the Austin 
resolution was adopted. It should be 
noted that in the afternoon meeting. 
Austin read President Truman’s state¬ 
ment n which he said, “I have ordered 
United States air and sea forces,” and so 
forth. 

Even if the agreements had been in 
force, and they are not. President Tru¬ 
man still would have jumped the au¬ 
thority of the resolution by at least 7 
hours in ordering American armed inter¬ 
vention in the Korean war. 

The next offlcial action taken by the 
United Nations Security Council was on 
July 7 when the following resolution was 
adopted: 

The Security Oouncll, having determined 
that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea consti¬ 
tutes a breach of the peace, having recom¬ 
mended that members of the United Nations 
furnish such assistance to the Republic of 
Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and to restore international peace and 
security In the area: 

(1) Welcomes the prompt and vigorous 
support which governments and peoples of 
the United Nations have given to Its resolu¬ 
tions of 25 and 27 June 1950 to assist the 
Republic of Korea In defending Itself against 
armed attack and thus to restore Interna¬ 
tional peace and security In the area; 

(2) Notes that members of the United 
Nations have transmitted to the United Na¬ 
tions offers of assistance for the Repiibllc of 
Korea; 

(3) Recommends that all members pro¬ 
viding military forces and other assistance 
pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council 
resolutions make such forces and other assis¬ 
tance available to a unified command under 
the United States; 

(4) Requests the United States to desig¬ 
nate the commander of such forces; 

(5) Authorizes the unified command at Its 
discretion to use the United Nations flag In 
the course of operations against North 
Korean forces concurrently with the flags of 
the various nations participating; 

(6) Requests the United States to provide 
the Security Council with reports, as appro¬ 
priate, on the course of action taken under 
the unified command. 

On July 8. the President of the United 
States made the following statement: 

The Security Council of the United Na¬ 
tions In Its resolution of July 7, 1950, has 
recommended that all members providing 
military forces and other assistance pursuant 
to the Security Council resolutions of June 
25 and 27, make such forces and other as¬ 
sistance available to a unified command un¬ 
der the United States. 

The Security Oouncll resolution also re¬ 
quests that the United States designate the 
commander of such forces, and authorizes 
the imlfled command at Its discretion to use 
the United Nations flag In the course of op¬ 
erations against the North Korean forces 


concurrently with the flags of the various 
nations participating. 

I am responding to the recommendations 
of the Security Council and have designated 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur as the commanding 
general of the military forces which the 
members of the United Nations place under 
the unified command of the United States 
pursuant to the United Nations assistance 
to the Republic of Korea In ri.pelllng the un¬ 
provoked armed attack against it. 

I am directing General MacArthur. pur¬ 
suant to the Security Council resolution, to 
use the United Nations flag in the course 
of operations against the North Korean 
forces concurrently with the flags of the 
various nations participating. 

PRESXOBNT'S CONSTITtmONAl. AITTHORITT 

It has been noted in the past that 
numerous Presidents have sent troops 
into foreign lands in defense of the lives, 
the property, and treaty obligations of 
the United States. However, in this case 
it should be noted that at the time of 
entry, there were no lives and no prop¬ 
erty Involved in South Korea. It should 
further be noted that there was no treaty 
with South Korea requiring us to furnish 
them with military assistance, and that 
under the United Nations Charter and 
our Participation Act we had not com¬ 
pleted the agreement or agreements with 
the Security Council to provide it with 
troops. As stated by Herschel Johnson, 
the United Nations Charter did not be¬ 
come a treaty and binding upon the 
United States until the agreement or 
agreements had been executed. 

Even though the President in his state¬ 
ment of June 28. 1950, attempted to 
represent to the American public the 
fact that he had the authority to send 
American Armed Forces into Korea 
under Article 39 of the United Nations 
Charter and pursuant to International 
law, it is very clear that neither of these 
authorities existed at that time, because 
he had not implemented the Charter 
under Article 43, and there were no 
American lives and no American prop¬ 
erty Involved. 

To summarize, there is no precedent in 
the history of this Nation for the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to involve this 
Nation in a war, such as that in which 
it is involved at the present time under 
the Constitution without a declaration of 
war or approval by Congress. There is 
no authority under the United Nations 
authorizing the action which this Nation 
has taken, and in the words of Senator 
Paxtl Douglas in hearings following the 
Introduction of a resolution to revise the 
United Nations Charter he stated on page 
12 of the hearings before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate on 
February 2, 1950: 

For it should never be fox gotten that the 
Charter of the United Nations declares that 
the first purpose of the United Nations Is 
• * * to maintain International peace 

and security and to that end, to take effec¬ 
tive collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace and for 
the suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace and to bring about by 
peaceful means and in conformity with the 
principles of Justice and International law, 
adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or sltuatloxxs which might lead to 
a breach of the peace. 

That Is what we agreed to when we rati¬ 
fied the Charter. But due to structural de¬ 


fects In that Charter and to to the Russian 
attitude, we have failed to realize that pur¬ 
pose. 

rORIXON POLICT 

In a brief prepared by the Department 
of State on the authority of the Presi¬ 
dent to repel the attack in Korea found 
in Background Information on Korea, 
page 65. the Secretary of State said as 
follows: 

Thus, even before the ratification of the 
United Nations Charter, the President had 
used the Armed Forces of the United States 
without consulting the Congress for the pur¬ 
pose of protecting the foreign policy of the 
United States. The ratification of the 
United Nations Charter was. of course, the 
landmark In the development of the Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy. 

The agreement or agreements had not 
been consummated with the Security 
Council, Implementing the United Na¬ 
tions Charter, thus the adoption of the 
United Nations Charter had not, as yet, 
become a part of the United States poli¬ 
cy. On June 27, 1950, when the Presi¬ 
dent ordered American troops into ac¬ 
tion at least 7 hours prior to the resolu¬ 
tion of the United Nations Security 
Council upon w'hich authority they re¬ 
ly, such action could not have been 
taken for the purpose of “protecting the 
foreign policy of the United States un¬ 
der the United Nations Charter.” 

It cannot be said that the policy of the 
United Nations with regard to Korea be¬ 
came a policy of the United States, call¬ 
ing for armed Intervention with regard 
to Korea, since Resolution No. 1, which 
was the only one adopted at the time, 
calls for only cessation of hostilities, calls 
for withdrawal of North Korean armed 
forces, and requests the United Nations 
Commission on Korea to keep the Coun¬ 
cil informed. I call your attention to the 
fact that section 3 says: 

Calls upon all members to render every 
assistance to the United Nations In the exe¬ 
cution of this resolution and to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean au¬ 
thorities. 

The words “in the execution of this 
resolution” preclude the President or the 
Secretary of State from claiming that 
the United Nations called upon all mem¬ 
bers to render “military” assistance to 
the United Nations because of the phrase 
“in the execution of this resolution.” 
The resolution itself covers merely cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities and authority to the 
Commission on Korea, it carefully avoids 
reference to military assistance to South 
Korea, and then, since our Government 
ordered troops into Korea without any 
recommendation or request from the 
Security Council, there can be no claim 
that the action taken by the President 
was in any manner in support of Ameri¬ 
can foreign policy under the United Na¬ 
tions Charter. The minutes prove that 
the Security Council has not even con¬ 
sidered military operations or the au¬ 
thorizing of any such operations. 

rOREIGIf POLXCT 

It should be further pointed out that 
the adoption of the United Nations 
charter had no bearing on American 
foreign policy, because on January 12, 
1950, Secretary Acheson stated that our 
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foreign policy insofar as Korea was con¬ 
cerned was as follows: 

Defensive perimeter runs along tbe Aleu¬ 
tians to Japan and then goes to the Ryuk- 
yus fOklnawa] * • • {and] to the 
Philippines. * • * 

So far as the military security of other 
areas in the Pacific Is concerned, It must 
be clear that no person can guarantee these 
areas against military attack. But It must 
also be clear that such a guaranty Is hardly 
sensible or necessary with the realm of prac¬ 
tical relationship. Should sueli an attack 
occur—one hesitates to say where such an 
armed attack could come fromr—the Initial 
reliance must be on the people attacked to 
resist It and then upon the commitments 
of the entire civilised world under the 
charter of the United Nations. • • * 

But It is a mistake. I think. In considering 
Pacific and far-eastern problems to become 
obsessed with military considerations. 

It was not an obsession on January 12. 

1950, but on June 25, 1950, It was. On 
January 12.1950, we were not to become 
obsessed with military considerations; 
today we are obsessed with some 65,000 
casualties. 

What was the American foreign policy 
on June 26. 1950? Quoting the New 
York Times for June 27, 1950, it read as 
follows: 

Rear Admiral HiUenkoetter. Central In¬ 
telligence Agency, convinced Senate critics 
that the Intelligence service was not caught 
by surprise by the Korean invaelon. He re¬ 
vealed that the Invasion of South Korea was 
detailed in the Soviet pubUcatlon, Izvestla, 
which on June 10, 1060, printed a timetable 
lor uniting Korea under a single parliament. 

X7MXTID NATIONS 1W»T? 

On June 29,1950, on July 3,1960, and 
on March 24.1951, the State Department 
Issued memorandums on the authority 
of the President to repel the attack in 
Korea, portions of which are as follows: 

All t/itlons taken by the United States to 
restore the peace in Korea have been under 
the aegis of the United Nations. • • • 

In conclusion, the action of the United 
States Government In Korea la taken in 
support of the authority of the United Na¬ 
tions. It is taken to restore peace and 
security to the Pacific area. 

Secretary Acheson at his news conference 
on June 28 emphasized that the actions of 
the United States had been taken in support 
of the United Nations. “After Jime 85,*’ he 
said, “all action in Korea has been under 
the aegis of the United Nations.” 

The political Issues, which General Mac- 
Arthur has stated are beyond his responsi¬ 
bility as a field commander, are being dealt 
with in the United Nations and by Intergov¬ 
ernmental consultations. 

The last statement was released the 
day General MacArthur asserted he was 
ready to confer in the field with the com¬ 
mander of the Chinese and North Kore¬ 
an forces to end the war. 

All of these quotations indicate an at¬ 
tempt on the part of the Secretary of 
State to disguise our military actions as 
those of the United Nations. In contra¬ 
diction of these I set forth a letter re¬ 
ceived by me from Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson under date of April 17, 

1951, which sets forth as follows: 

1 am in receipt of your letter of March 19 
In which you pose the general question of 
the statue of United States troops In Korea. 
This letter will amplify more fuUy what, of 
necessity, were rather brief responses to 
questions asked on March 16 when I had the 


privilege of meeting with you and other 
Members of Congress. 

The over-all directives under which mili¬ 
tary action In Korea Is being conducted are 
in the main embodied in three resolutions 
passed by the United Nations shortly after 
the outbreak of hostUitles In Korea. In gen¬ 
eral, the Security Council resolution of June 
25. 1950, determined that the attack on the 
Republic of Korea was a breach of the peace, 
called for immediate cessation of hostilities, 
and called upon United Nktlons members 
to render every asalstanoe to the United Na¬ 
tions in the execution of the resolutlcm. 
The Security Council resolution of June 87, 
1960, recommended that members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to 
the Republic of Korea as necessary to repel 
the armed attack and restore peace In the 
area. 

On July 7. 1950, the Security Council 
passed a third resolution recommending that 
the United Nations members make their 
forces and assistance “available to a unified 
command under the United States,” and re¬ 
questing “the United States to designate the 
commander of such fmrees.” This same reso¬ 
lution of July 7 authorizes “the unified com¬ 
mand at Its discretion to use the United 
Nations flag in the course of operations 
against North Korean forces concurrently 
with the flags of various nations participat¬ 
ing." 

On July 8 the President of the United 
States stated: “I am responding to the 
recommendation of the Security Council and 
have designated General Douglas MacArthur 
as the Commanding General of the military 
forces which the members of the United Na¬ 
tions place under the unified command of 
the United States pmsuant to the United 
Nations” assistance to the Republic of Korea 
In repelling the unprovoked armed attack 
against It. 

"I am directing General MacArthur, pur¬ 
suant to the Security Council resolution, to 
use the United Nations flag In the course of 
operatlone against the North Korean forces 
concturently with the flags of various nations 
participating." 

Pursuant to the Security Council resolu¬ 
tion, the forces furnished by the United 
States and by all other United Nations Mem¬ 
bers are flghtlx^ under their own flags and 
concurrently under the United Nations flag. 

The Commanding General of the forces 
placed under the unified command reports 
to the President of Uie United States through 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Therefore, It fol¬ 
lows that any military action taken by the 
unified command Is taken In the same man¬ 
ner as military action taken by the United 
Staets. In the event the United Nations 
ahoxild disapprove actions of the United 
States Government In its capacity as the 
unified command, presumably the United Na¬ 
tions could revoke the authority of the United 
States Government to act as the unified com¬ 
mand. However, such action would not affect 
the relation of the United States forces and 
the United States commander. 

The United States forces supporting the 
Security Council resolutions are commanded 
by the Commander-ln-Cblef of the United 
States Forces in the Far Bast (CINCFE). 
This officer la not an agent of the Security 
Council. The Security Council has no force 
of Its own. and therefore, it has not desig¬ 
nated any commander of such a force. It 
has recommended that Members of the 
United Nations render asalstanoe to repel the 
attack and restore peace in the area, that 
Members make fmroee and asslstatnce avail¬ 
able to a unified command under the United 
States, and that the United States deflate 
the commander of such forces. No action has 
been taken which has transformed the United 
States forces into United Nations forces, 
and the United States forces have, as well 
as other forces participating In the effort, 
retained their Identity. 


The resolutions passed by the United Na¬ 
tions under which military action is being 
taken in Korea contain broad directives. No 
united Nations resolution attempts to give to 
the unified command Instructions as to how 
military action is to be carried out or to 
place any limitation on military action taken 
in Korea to accomplish the objective of the 
Security Oouncll resolutions **to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area." Thus, the 
Commanding General of the forces made 
available to the unified command is free 
within the framework of directives from* the 
United States Joint Chiefs of Staff to make 
the necessary decisions to carry forward the 
military phase of the United Nations action 
without further Security Council decisions. 

Ur SUSSJSAXT 

By way of summary, there are three 
Involuntary methods of replacing an of¬ 
ficial in the executive branch of gov¬ 
ernment; 

First. Discharge. 

Second. Impeachment. 

Third. Reorganization of the Depart¬ 
ment. 

I have already stated that discharge is 
improbable. 

I believe I have presented a sound case 
of misfeasance and malfeasance in oflice 
under which the decisions of the courts 
amount to high crimes and misdemean¬ 
ors under the Constitution. That such 
high crimes and misdemeanors are based 
upon the fact that the Secretary of State 
of the United States advised the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to send Armed 
Forces into Korea without authority of 
the United Nations, without authority of 
the Constitution, without authority of 
the Congress. 

With or without authority, this Na¬ 
tion is actually engaged in war in 
Korea, a war which must be terminated 
honorably, successfully, and at the ear¬ 
liest possible date. Since this is true 
and since unity of purpose is essential 
to the speedy termination of such war, 
I believe it would be for the best inter¬ 
ests of this Nation that no impeach¬ 
ment proceedings, which would disrupt 
national unity, be commenced. I 
therefore recommend to the Congress 
the passage of legislation providing for 
the reorganization of the Department 
of State, which I am today introducing 
in this body and which my colleague, 
Francis Cask, of South Dakota, has al¬ 
ready Introduced in the Senate. 


Nazi War Criniiiali 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or mw YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REFRESBNTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 
Mr. HEIiTiER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in this House were terribly shocked 
recently by the action of our American 
authorities in Germany who reprieved 
the death sentence Of 21 German war 
criminals and completely set free a 
number of others. These reprieves and 
pardons for outright murderers, who 
committed the greatest crimes recorded 
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in human history against millions of in¬ 
nocent and helpless people of all religious 
faiths and of various nationalities and 
races, have aroused against us the con¬ 
tempt of all freedom-loving and right¬ 
eous people throughout the world. 

By our action, we are comting a dis¬ 
credited and despised element->discred- 
Ited and despised even in Germany—and 
in so doing we are jeopardizing the tre¬ 
mendous moral support we have had 
throughout the world in our struggle 
against the destructive ideolo^es of Nazi 
totalitarianism. Upright and fair-mind¬ 
ed people in this country and all over 
the world were shocked by this disgrace¬ 
ful action of our officials in Germany and 
their unwarranted disregard of the de¬ 
cisions handed down by the Nuremberg 
courts against these war criminals. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
matter, I want to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a very interesting let¬ 
ter which was published in the Christian 
Science Monitor. May 1. 1951, and writ¬ 
ten by Frederick c: McKee, chairman of 
the Committee on National Affairs. This 
committee, whose main offices are in 
New York, is encouraging all "action to 
strengthen national and International 
organization for security, freedom, and 
justice.” and lists on its executive com¬ 
mittee such outstanding Americans as 
the noted church leader Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson; Editor Barry Bingham, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Russell W. 
Davenport; Clark M. Eichelberger; 
George Fielding Eliot; August Heckscher; 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer; former Ambas¬ 
sador Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode; Gen. 
Telford Taylor; former chief counsel 
for war crimes in the United States 
Military Government in Germany, and 
others. Mr. McKee’s letter follows: 

Nurembero CoM»nJTATioNS—W ar Crimxnaxs 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

The recent commutation by High Commis¬ 
sioner McCloy of the sentences of 79 German 
war criminals convicted of heinous crimes 
against humanity Is alarming. Among the 
criminals, of whom 21 now escape the death 
sentence and 84 are set free, are Nazi officials 
who planned and executed Hitler’s murder 
program, who directed a campaign of whole¬ 
sale slaughter In the occupied areas, and who 
committed atrocities In the concentration 
camps. These sentences had previously been 
confirmed by General Olay upon the advice of 
counsel of impeccable Integrity and com¬ 
petence. 

The Advisory Board on Clemency lor War 
Criminals, appointed by Mr. McCloy. heard 
only the lawyers representing the convicted 
criminals, representatives of the prosecution 
not being allowed to participate. In recom¬ 
mending the reduction of sentences they 
nevertheless pointed out that they were "not 
entitled to grant relief beyond that war¬ 
ranted by mitigating circumstances and fair 
consideration of Individual situations. 
They further stated that clemency "may be 
an encouraging example, but a mistaken ten¬ 
derness toward the perpetrators of mass mur¬ 
der would bo a mockery. It would undo 
What Nuremberg has accomplished If in the 
end we were guided entirely by considerations 
of sympathy or generosity. Executive clem¬ 
ency does not exist to that end." 

But the fact is that those commutations 
are "a mistaken tenderness towards the p«- 
petrators of mass murder," constitute a 
mockery” of what Nuremberg has accom¬ 
plished. and are dangerous for the following 
reasons: 


1. They tend to throw Into doubt the en¬ 
tire basis, procedure, and Judgments of the 
trials conducted by the United States mUl- 
tary tribunals at Nuremberg. Although both 
Mr. McOloy and the members of his clemency 
board defend the Nuremberg trials, it would 
have been more appropriate to sustain the 
results of the trials by confirming rather 
than by upsetting the verdicts. In granting 
the commutations expediency appears to 
have been a factor in seeking the favor of 
those elements In Germany whose devotion 
to democracy Is suspect. 

2. At a time when It is contemplated that 
Germany be granted greater independence, to 
reduce the sentences of the perpetrators of 
inhumanities, many of whom are now able to 
return to public life, hardly encourages the 
democratic elements In Germany. 

a. The commutation of the sentences of 
Nazi war criminals has alarmed our allies 
among the democratic nations of Western 
Europe and among the believers In democ¬ 
racy In the countries behind the Iron curtain. 

4. If these commutations were Intended to 
placate GoroMin opinion In the effort to make 
Western Germany a bulwark against the very 
real threat of Soviet aggression, such a policy 
of expediency does not accomplish Its pur¬ 
pose and leads to other evils. Reports al¬ 
ready Indicate that the Germans are not 
satisfied with the extent of the commuta¬ 
tions and are urging the release of all war 
criminals. The United States cannot safely 
copy the Russian technique of currying favor 
with former Nazi leaders, for these criminals 
are basically totalltarians. and hence more 
sympathetic to the totalitarian East than the 
democratic West. 

Frederick C. McKee. 

Chairman, Committee on National 
Affairs, 

New York. 

Ready in Revolt, Chmeie Redi Kill, 
Starve, and Enalave People of China— 
Letter Tells of Snfferingt 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 

or SSASSACHUBETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am Inserting the pertinent 
facts in a letter which I have received 
from China. I am eliminating such parts 
as might lead to the identification of the 
sender, in order to prevent any retalia¬ 
tion against him. 

The letter reveals the deplorable and 
horrifying conditions in China today. 
It also reveals why It would be possible, 
with intelligent guidance, to create a 
backfire that would end the war in Ko¬ 
rea and prevent thousands of additional 
American casualties; and at the same 
time, help to save Asia and the world 
from the Communist threat. 

This letter said in part: 

Although I am on« of the millions who 
have a definite reason to oppose communism, 
not only realize there Is no middle course to 
take, but also advocate such antlhuman or 
iTiHiimnn slave pollcy must be done away 
with. I join you at least in spirit to carry 
out your brave and wise action. I admire 
the Americans and I admire you. 

As a Chinese and being enslaved by the 
Chinese Communists, who are themselves 
slaves of Moscow, Z secretly succeeded In 


getting this letter through and asked a 
friend of mine to mall It to you. 

Innocent people are being slaughtered In 
China by the thousands in a month. There 
is no freedom, but fear; no food, but hunger. 
It is hell. I am an American-educated 
Chinese and forced to do degrading work by 
the people’s government. I know my fate 
will be worse yet. 

I hope you will try your best to help the 
central government In Formosa to fight back 
to the mainland and thus restore freedom 
to the millions. I think America must wake 
up before It is too late. 


A Great Fermentation Is Taking Place; 
the Distaiation WUl Be Unity 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KENNEra B. KEATING 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 14,1951 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle, in which are 
proposed and answered many questions 
of national interest vitally affecting the 
welfare of our country. The editorial 
writer reaches an optimistic conclusion, 
to which all all of us hopefully sub¬ 
scribe. It is worthy of wide dissemina¬ 
tion. 

A Great Fermentation Is Taking Place: 

THE Distillation Will Be Unity 

It should be remembered In all the flam¬ 
ing discussion of the hour that the Amer¬ 
ican people are not as disunited as a stran¬ 
ger might think. It cannot be doubted 
for a moment that the President and his 
Cabinet members, the Congress and the 
Defense Department are governed by the 
same love of country and eagerness for 
sound peace that moves the rest of us. It 
Is true that even in America there are wea¬ 
sels and skunks and other unpleasant 
fauna. They are outnumbered; they can 
do no lasting harm. 

Our differences are in the method of 
achieving what we all desire. We believe 
there Is a definite weakness In our leader¬ 
ship. We also believe that those weak¬ 
nesses can be overcome In the democratic 
way and that eventually we will win 
through. 

Washington Is a land of geysers. Excite¬ 
ment, politics, foreign relations, and do¬ 
mestic affairs are In constant eruption. 
Some of those fountains emit nauseating 
odors. Others excite awe. Together they 
lead the more thoughtful citizen to pray¬ 
erful thought. 

The great geyser of the past few weeks 
was the MacArthur visit. Because that visit 
sent emotions soaring, because It brought 
Into clear view the basic differences of opin¬ 
ion as to our conduct In the Orient, It was 
one of the great dramatic events of the years. 
And because It was so all-encompassing It 
shed a white light on the confusions and the 
conflicts which rule In Washington. 

Little Alice, If you remember your wonder¬ 
land, nibbled a bit of cake and shrank so 
quickly that her chin smacked against her 
slippers. As our cartoonist shows In an ad¬ 
joining column, our President has been eat¬ 
ing some bitter cake and as a result has lost 
stature. Alice recovered. Whether the 
President can find a speedy antidote for his 
cake Is a problem to which he doubtless is 
giving attention. 
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MacAxtbur bM one gr«at advantage over 
tbe Frealdent. has a definite program 
tor proaeeutlng affaire in tbe Far Eaat. Tbe 
Piealdent baa none. ICaeArtbnr woiUd do 
aometbing poaitlve. Be would move aa tbe 
Brltlab. weak aa they are. moved to threaten 
military action in Iran if that Qovemment 
choked off their oU supply. HO speaks as one 
knowing tbe territory and knowi^ the oppo¬ 
sition. Be proposes direct action, confidence 
In victory. That program opposes a weak, 
waverhig, and indMlslve course laid out hy 
the administration. 

There will be debate and bearings on the 
subject before we know whether we are to 
continue In a period of Indecision or will 
take counteraction against tbe Beds. Un¬ 
fortunately the choice between the two plans 
is poUtleal at tbe moment. We are arguing 
about defense along the party line rather 
than aloxtg the American line. 

Mr. Ituman lost stature by his treatment 
of MacArthur. No matter how one argues 
his rights in tbe matter, the sacking of the 
general was a brutal affair. The President 
compounded tbe offense by ignoring the gen¬ 
eral's return to Washington to finish 52 years 
of distinguished service. Or, worse yet. he 
sulkily recognized the return by sending his 
pseudo-military aide to represent the White 
Bouse. 

But there have been other ingredients in 
the bitter cake nibbled by the President. 
Bis sheltering of shady friends. His sup¬ 
port of weak advisers. Bis stubborn defense 
of ill-advised programs in the d(»nestio field. 
Because of all these we have no true over-all 
program. The President says he works for 
peace and we must believe him. Tet he offers 
no poaitlve program. He works in secret and 
snubs the public's Interest in tbe outcome of 
our difflculties. 

As a matter of fact. Washington just now 
raises more questions than it answers. 

Will MacArthur's proposals as to Korea go 
unheeded? Probably not. Borne of them 
already are undertaken in part. 

Will there be a cleaning out of those who 
have sullied the administration? Probably 
not; the President still is unconcerned over 
tbe misdeeds of bis pets. 

Will there be a real system of controls? 
No. Too unpopular. 

' Will there be a reasonably satisfactory sys¬ 
tem of universal military training? Tes, 
thanks to nonpartisan action in Congress. 

Will Dean Acheson remain as Secretary of 
fitate? Doubtless, as long as be can stand 
the cntlolsm fired at him from every direc¬ 
tion. 

Will General Marshall remain as Defense 
Secretary? Probably as long as be desires 
to do so. He is surprisingly vigorous. Be 
is admired as a soldier, criticized by many 
as ineffective in matters of policy. 

How about the experiment of a woman aa 
a Deputy Defense Secretary? Anna Rosen¬ 
berg la an eloquent, able, hard-working per¬ 
son. 

What of the Joint Ohiefs of Staff? They 
are brilliant, able fighting men. They have 
not looked too good in the current contro¬ 
versy because some of them were dispatched 
as errand boys to support the Pibsldent 
against MacArthur. MacArthur may be able 
to prove that actually the Chiefs were in 
agreement with his own plans on winning a 
war and a peace. 

RFC is being cleared up. but rascals who 
used it are not being cleared out. 

« • • • • 

Washington Is confused and In conflict. 
National affairs are mingled in polities. Per¬ 
sonalities sometimes are lifted above policy. 
Tet part of the confusion is due to the fact 
that a great fermentation Is taking place. 
Tbe scum eventually will be cleared. This 
still is a great and powerful country, making 
headway despite all the disturbanoe. The 
President has lost stature, but the prasl- 
dency has not. 

We will win throtigh. 


CttBfp Views Ml 

NiHeMl Affikt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. LOUIS B.HELLBI 

or wswToix 

IN TBB HOUSE OF BEPBBBBNTATZVBS 

Wednesday^ May 2 .1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, my col¬ 
league from New York, the Honorable 
Framxun D. Roosevelt. Jt.. has de¬ 
livered a most interesting report on na¬ 
tional affairs to his constituents In the 
Twentieth Congressional District in New 
York City on Thursday evMiing, Biay 8, 
1961. at a meeting of the Liberal Party 
at the Cameron Hotel. The following 
are excerpts from his address: 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
grateful to the Liberal Party for calling thia 
meeting and glvii^ me the chance to submit 
to you this interim report on a tew of tbe 
Important queetiona which confront us. 

Since two of the previous speakers have 
referred to the Inoreaee in the sales tax and 
the revelations of the Kefauver committee, 
I would like to nudes clear my position on 
these two issues at tbe outset. 

First, tbe sales tax. I heaitated conaider- 
ably before I wrote my letter to the deputy 
mayor, Mr. Ciharles Horowitz, who, you will 
remember, was my campaign manager in 
1949, lieeauae Z did not want to appear to be 
interfering in the problems of ci^ govern¬ 
ment. However, because of the Importance 
of this Issue and because of my personal 
friendship for Mr. Horowitz, I felt that I 
could not sit Idly by. As you know, I was 
then and I am now deeply opposed to this 
increase. • • • 

The second issue la that of the Senate 
crime Investigation. I recently urged that 
the three great civic, nonpartisan, nonpo¬ 
litical foundations. Ford, Carnegie, and 
Rockefeller, all dedicated to the public wel¬ 
fare, appoint a citizens’ committee to In¬ 
vestigate the whole field of morality and 
ethics in the profession of public service, 
and then recommend .a code of ethics for 
politics. We have such codes of ethics in 
the medical profession and in the legal pro¬ 
fession. However, the only restraints on a 
public servant are hie conscience and the 
criminal law. Unfortunately, it is apparent 
that the conscience of some public offlclals 
is below par. Tbe establishment of a code 
of ethics and a commlsaion to enforce it 
would do much to ranedy this situation. 
* * * Zn this connection, there is an ad¬ 
ditional problem, that which involves those 
who hold ofBce In political organizations, 
such as tbe party (^oials of tbe Repub¬ 
lican. Democratic, Liberal, and other parties. 
X do not feel that any individual who, either 
socially or otherwise, is on a familiar basis 
with the crooks and tbe gamblers—those 
people who devote themselves to violating 
the law and helping others to violate the 
law—chould hold a luurty office. 

■ This country has never gone on such an 
emotional Jag or enjoyed such complete 
confusion as it has in the last 2 or 8 weeks. 
It is probably a good thing. I would like 
to make clear at the outset that aa one mem¬ 
ber of the United States Navy who served 
in the Paolfle. Z have nothing but tbe ut. 
most admiration and re(q>eet for General 
MaeArthw. Be le a remarkable military 
gMilue. But, unfortunately, tbe Old soldier 
who is fading away Is being replaced toy a 
resurgent politician. This suhjMt requires 
calmness, objectivity, and courage, because 
whether we like It or not we are leaders of 
the free world today. We cannot shirk our 
responsibility, we must act as an intelligent 


end matwe people. W« cannot afford to 
reach our daolslona out of omotion, prej- 
udioe. or bate. We must maintain our re- 
opoot for our olvlUan loadore and we must 
i^ve due weight to tbe recommexxdationi oZ 
our military leaders. 

X think there ere two questlone involved 
In the preeent probl«n. Firat, the right of 
the Commander in Chief of the United 
States, the Fraeident, to remove any military 
leader, and, aeoond, the queetlon of our far- 
eaetern policy, keeping in mind its relation 
to our world policy. We should try to keep 
these two issues separate in our minds. We 
must not let any resentment for the way 
the President carried out hie decision impair 
our Judgment. 

X have yet to meet a rasponalhle official in 
Washington who disputes the right and the 
rightness of President TTunum’e removal of 
Qenersd MacArthur when it appar¬ 

ent that the general could not and did not 
support the policies of the United States 
Government of which he is a servant. I 
need not remind you of the basic American 
doctrine—the superiority of the civilian au¬ 
thority over the military. * « * 

The other problem, our far-eastern policy, 
is far more complex. There are three pos¬ 
sible choices. The first is to do what Mr. 
Tsre and Mr. Hoover recommended last 13e- 
oemher and January. Pull out of and aban¬ 
don Korea; don't send troops to Europe; and. 
as Mr. Hoover etated. set up a Gibraltar ring 
of island defense e I n short, let the rest of 
the world go to blazes. That is one choice, 
it is an extreme. Tbe other extreme, or the 
second choice is now proposed by General 
MacArthur. which i would like to take up In 
detail. It is a rather confusing proposal be¬ 
cause he has stated it in separate major doc¬ 
uments In different degrees. In hto address 
to the Congress, one of the great oratorical 
efforts in our history, he proposed a four- 
point program, a program set forth as a study 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; , 

1. Economic blockade of China. 

2. Naval blockade of China, or, as the study 
report said, preparing for a naval blockade 
in case of certain eventualities. 

8. Air reconnaissance of the coastal areas 
on China and Manchuria. 

4. 'Zhe logiatic support for the effective 
use of tbe Nationalist troops on Formosa, 
(lioglstlo support means supplies. Zt does 
not mean air support or naval shore bom¬ 
bardment prior to making a landing.) Naval 
warfare is not logistic support. 

The second phrase “effective use of tbe 
Nationalist troops on Formosa." is suscepti¬ 
ble to many different interpretations. The 
effective use might mean the defense of For¬ 
mosa, or bit-run raids. Or it might mean in 
the extreme a Normandy-type landing to 
create a second front in China. 

However, in his letter to Mr. Jox Mabxih, 
the Republican leader in Congress, General 
MacArthur added two points: First, the 
bombing of the so-called Manchurian sanc¬ 
tuary of the enemy. Zn this connection. 1 
might point out that the United Nations 
forces have been enjoying a similar sanctuary 
ill Japan, and, furthermore, South Korea has 
not had air attacks from the enemy. But 
we have enjoyed complete air supremacy in 
attacking the enemy and his supply lines in 
North Korea. Certainly the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have never agreed to these two addi¬ 
tional recommendations by General MacAr¬ 
thur, two additional recommendations which 
he had made at the time of his removal. 

Thia is a new kind of war In Korea. Mao- 
Arthur was right when he said that there 
had never been in all hietory an alternative 
to victory in war, hut I submit that pcrluips 
eivilliation has gone one megnlflcent et^ 
forward toward aohtevinf world peace and 
the settlement of Intematlondl differences 
not by force but by law, when we say that 
our objective in this war imposed upon us by 
the aggression of first North Storea and then 
China, our objective is not victory over China, 
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but our objective le to etop in 

Korea, and to recreate the tnd^eadence of 
that Uhertp-Joving people. 

‘ We do not want to Invade China. That 
would be no victory. We want only to atop 
aggression and restore law and order and 
peace in Korea. This is the first time in 
history that there has been a limited ob¬ 
jective in war. Perhaps because of this 
world war UI may not grow out of this Ko¬ 
rean tragedy. 

The second point that General MacArthur 
failed to mention before the Congress, which 
he did mention in his letter to Mr. Mabtxn, 
was the creation of a second front on the 
mainland of China by tislng Nationalist 
troops from Formosa supported by our Air 
Force and Navy. Only recently. Chlang Kai- 
shek announced in Formosa that the Nation¬ 
alist troops could not possibly undertake a 
landing unless they were completely re- 
equlppkl by the United States. I believe 
that out of the 450,000 troops on Formosa, 
there are only 100.000 combat troops and of 
these only 40,000 are adequately equipped. 
Suppose we do reequip the. Nationalist 
troops and suppose they land In China, do 
we know they would be successful? We 
started in Korea only using our Air Force 
and Navy, but when the Korean troops were 
Inadequate to stem the Communist tide, our 
foot soldiers had to go In. If Chlang Kai- 
shek’s troops start to lose, will our Army 
then be called on to fight on the mainland 
of China? 

It Is very easy for General MacArthur to 
say that his program will mean a quick end 
and will save lives In Korea. But In ending 
the war in Korea, he may be very probably 
starting a much more difficult war In China. 
In fact, he may be committing American 
lives and resources to the morass of the 
Chinese mainland. Furthermore, he may be 
running the risk that Russia will Invoke her 
treaty of friendship and alliance with Red 
China. And we may find world war III upon 
us before we know it. We may be falling 
Into the very trap which many believe Rus¬ 
sia has been setting for us. This program 
might be the first act of the suicide of the 
free world. 

The third alternative to these two ex¬ 
tremes Is the middle course—to continue to 
repel aggression In Korea, to limit the war 
to Korea. This course is heartrending in 
many ways. It Is difficult to see an end and 
it requires great patience. It Is the course 
recommended by one of our greatest military 
geniuses, who also has a deep sense of public 
service and civilian authority—General Mar¬ 
shall. He was In large measure responsible 
for the strategy In World War II. He is re¬ 
spected and loved by all Americans. I am 
confident that the peace of the world can 
rest in no more capable hands. 

It is difficult to predict the future, but I 
have so often been asked how our present 
policy In Korea will end that I hazard this 
guess. I doubt that the Communists will 
ever agree to a negotiated peace, but they 
cannot absorb the tremendous losses In men 
and equipment indefinitely. I think that In 
the months to come we will find that they 
will simply retire behind the Talu River and 
that we will stop our advance considerably 
short of this natural boundary, and that 
the no-man’s land between will be tactltly 
agreed upon by both sides as a sort of buffer 
zone. For a time, this zone may require 
policing by our Air Force to give warning of 
any possible new assault, but the actual land 
fl ghttTig cease and the work of restoring 
Korea, her Independence and hpr freedom, 
may be undertaken by the United Nations. 

If my hope Is right, we will have stopped 
■lfgi»eBffioTii and I hope prevented world war 
m, we will have preserved the authority and 
prestige of the United Nations, we wiu have 
avoided being enmeshed on the mainland of 
China in support of Chlang Kai-shek and 
« ^t»aririnriiid by practically all our other allies, 
and we will have maintained the united 
alliance of the free world. 


AriioiA AdmiU Specnlaton Would Mako 
Mfllkms of DolUrt ou Propoiod RocU- 
matioii Project 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or cAuroxNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF RSPREBENTATIVBB 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 8,1950.1 addressed the House of 
Representatives to show how speculators 
and big landowners would make millions 
of dollars if the proposed central Arizona 
project were authorized by Congress. 1 
was bitterly attacked by proponents of 
the project for my factual disclosures. 

The accuracy and truthfulness of my 
charges have now been substantiated 
by supporters of the project from within 
the State of Arizoim. On April 27,1951, 
the newspaper Plain Talk, published in 
Phoenix, ran a forceful article under the 
headline: ^‘Central Arizona project dis¬ 
credited by activities of land specu¬ 
lators." 

The complete article follows: 

CXNTRAL Arizona Project Dircredxtbd by 
AcTtvmxs or Land Spbculatorb 

The shelving of the central Arizona proj¬ 
ect was a staggering blow to the economy of 
Arizona. The disaster, however, should be 
blamed as much upon the actions of certain 
citizens of our own State as upon the machi¬ 
nations of California. 

As far back as March 8. 1950, Norris Pom.- 
soN made a speech In the Federal House of 
Representatives which, in our opinion, de¬ 
stroyed congressional confidence in the worth 
of the project once and for all. It Is true 
that POULSON Is from California, but he did 
not Invoke the requirements of that State’s 
large population, its vast Industrial needs, 
etc. Instead he exposed what amounts to a 
conspiracy on the part of opportunistic 
farmers and syndicates of Arizona. In effect 
these, all large landholders, would help 
themselves to the waters diverted by the 
central Arizona project, paying nothing for 
the moisture which would enable them to 
make fortunes, either from farming their 
lands, or through selling their acreage at a 
premium. 

The project would permit farmers to have 
160 acres serviced with surface Irrigation, for 
which the landholders would pay an ade¬ 
quate fee. But neither the provisions of the 
project nor any other Federal law governs the 
use of underground water. As for the new 
State code. It affects only land bought since 
1949, whereas the oversized farms In question 
were set up before that. 

The water diverted from the Colorado 
River would be brought to the selected areas 
of Maricopa and Pinal Counties on the sur¬ 
face, but, to quote Representative Poulson, 
’’enormous amounts of this water will flow 
into underground basins.” 

Realizing this, the farmers and syndicates 
in question established what Is known as 
"excess ownership” holdings, often thousands 
of acres beyond the statutory limitation of 
160. They accomplished that by sinking 
wells hundreds, and In some cases thousands, 
of feet deep. This was done, as PouiJkoN 
points out, "in the face of dire warnings that 
there was no adequate water for such 
operations.” 

It was an expensive as well as ruthless 
gamble with BUte resources, but the stakes 
promised to be tremendous—if the central 
Arizona project could be pushed through 
before the great pumps started sucking sand.' 
If it was approved, the speculators would' 


have an unlimited supply of water, at a bar¬ 
gain. For while the farmers who complied 
with the terms of the project would pay 
high prices to have their 160 acres watered, 
the operators with the long pumps would 
have thousands of acres Irrigated by water 
for which they would pay the project not 
one red cent. 

At the time Representative PoutsoH made 
his congressional expos6. he was able to re¬ 
port that out of the estimated 628,000 acres 
In the area, which the Bureau of Land 
Reclamation reported as having some history 
of irrigation, 346,000, or 55 percent of the 
total acreage, were excess ownership holdings. 
This 55 percent was distributed among only 
7 percent of the farms within the project 
area. 

In short, the CAP—at least as far as the 
farming aspect of It is concerned—would 
call for the Government expenditure of 
8780,000,000, over half of whose benefits 
would go to the enrlchenlng of a few hun¬ 
dred free riders. And these opportunists 
are already prosperous, or they could not af¬ 
ford the blue-chip ante demanded In this 
game. The skinny end of the drumstick 
would go to the thousands of small farmers 
who would be charged for what the project 
would offer. 

In summing up his case, Representative 
PouLsoN said devastatlngly: ”1 can see why 
the landholders of Arizona want this project, 
but I cannot conceive of Congress authoriz¬ 
ing It.” Under the circumstances, we can see 
no reason why Congress should have done 
so, either. 

Arizona must have the equivalent of the 
project, but It must be revamped so that 
It Is genuinely designed to benefit the people 
of the State as a whole. Instead of being a 
grab bag for land speculators. It Is prepos¬ 
terous to expect the 46 States not Involved 
in the quarrel over the Colorado to award 
this State the water of that great river, to¬ 
gether with $760,000,000 to Implement Its 
use, for the benefit of a few hundred of our 
already wealthy citizens. 

The fact that the people of the State have 
allowed the central Arizona project to be 
shaped to satisfy the greed of speculators 
has given Arizona a stunning setback. It Is 
useless to rage at California, even If Its citi¬ 
zens are. not unnaturally, thinking of their 
own welfare rather than ours. The cold fact 
Is that the project, as set up and presented 
to Congress, was made to order for Indis¬ 
criminate speculation. 

If we must rage at anybody, let us rage at 
the exploiters, Arizonians, not Californians, 
whose conduct went far toward giving our 
State this crippling loss. We say loss, for we 
believe that the central Arizona project, as It 
now stands Is not merely set aside, but 
permanently scuttled. 

Meanwhile let us go into a huddle and 
draw up a bill which will make hard sense to 
the 46 States whose sympathies for our 
genuine and critical needs we are trying to 
win. It must be such a bill, as the central 
Arizona project now Is not. that its back¬ 
ground and practical workings will bear the 
honest inspection of nonpartisan inves¬ 
tigators. 


Lest We Forget 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8ENTA*nVBS 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. KEATINO. Mr. Speaker, so mch 
happens in such a short space of time 
that It is easy to forget the headlines of 
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oxdy a few months ago. Great stress is 
laid by administration spokesmen on 
the damage done to Allied unity by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's advocacy of his policy 
for terminating the Korean war. The 
Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Unlon has re¬ 
published in an editorial the headline of 
last November 30 when the President an¬ 
nounced to a startled world that the 
atom bomb would be used in the Far East 
it necessary to meet the military situa¬ 
tion. The decision whether or not to use 
that ultimate weapon, he said, would be 
left to the American military leaders In 
the field, meaning at that time primarily 
General MacArthur. 8o far as is known, 
General MacArthur never advocated 
such a step. Certainly, whether or not 
one agrees with all of his recommenda¬ 
tions, however, no proposal which he has 
advanced is calculated to cause conster¬ 
nation and dismay in foreign capitals 
equal to that occasioned by the Presi¬ 
dent’s pronouncement of last November 
30. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the above-mentioned editorial, 
which follows: 

Part of the story that shook our allies* 
confidence: 

**UitnxD BTATia To TTsx A-Bomb » Nxbdbd, 
Tsuman Says; Bi»uks Abmino 

**WAsazMOTON.—President Tnunan de¬ 
clared today the United Nations forces wUl 
not hack down In Korea, and that the atom 
bomb will be used 11 necessary to meet the 
military situation. 

"Mr. Truman's firm stand and mention of 
the most fearful weapon In the world's his¬ 
tory came at a news conference. 

"The President said that whether the 
bomb was luwd was up to American mUltary 
leaders In the field, but that personally he 
hoped It would not have to be em|)loyed." 

The above headline, reproduced from the 
Tlmea-Union of November 80, bears on the 
testimony of Secretary Marshall before the 
Senate committees investigating the sum¬ 
mary removal of General MacArthur and our 
Par Bast policy. 

General Marshall testified: 

"By his (General MacArthur's) public 
statements, he set up a very serious reaction 
among our allies, which threatened our col¬ 
lective action with them and which threat¬ 
ened our position in the world In relation to 
this great crisis and which threatened to 
leave ub in the situation of going It alone." 

This Is the crux of the administration's 
defense of its humiliation of General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Secretary Marshall admits that 
General MacArthur violated no mUltary or¬ 
ders, but all through hla testimony the 
theme recurs that General MacArthur was 
out of step with the 18 governments that 
have furnished one-twentieth the United 
Nations lorcee In Korea. 

Time and again General Marshall haa ex¬ 
pressed grave concern about the reactions of 
these governments to events in Korea. And 
time and again he haa laid the blame for 
their hesitancy and distrust of our Inten¬ 
tions as agents of the United Nations upon 
General MacArthur. 

We are a forgetful people. But reprint¬ 
ing the headline of November 80 will recall 
to every reader an offhand statement by 
President Truman at a press conference that 
not only Shocked the world but strained 
every tie binding our allies to the United Na¬ 
tions effort in Korea. 

The statemoit was made just a few days 
after Red China had struck, opening a new 
war. Bvory chanceUery had the jitters. 
Spokesmen for every government had to an¬ 
swer queetlons about Mr. Truman's Inten¬ 
tions. Prime Minister Attlee of Great Brit¬ 


ain rtithed to Washington to flh4 aut^ Ibst 
how far Mr. 'f^ximan intended to ,go.. The 
reaction in this country was juit aa vtdlent. 

A White House statement 8 hours after 
the press conference attempted, but failed, to 
repair the damage. It cleared up the Presi¬ 
dent's statement at the press confsrence that 
the use of the atomic bomb would be up to 
the American military teadere In the field, 
by quoting the Mw 13uit Only the President 
can authorize the use of the atomic bomb. 

Obviously this iU-oonatdered statement of 
the President on November 80 it not the only 
factor entering Into our alllee' reluctance to 
support decisive meeaures In Korea. The de¬ 
fection of India, the imporbsnoa to Britain of 
Bong Kong, thB fearef a Buropean war, the 
reluctance by some to throw the book at Red 
China, all enter Into it. 

But on the point of causing uneasiness 
among our aUies. everything General Mac¬ 
Arthur said or vrota was minor compared to 
the effect of Mr. Truman’s outburst of No¬ 
vember 80. 

Now tf the point of recalling the Novem¬ 
ber 80 preaa ooifferenee were merely to say 
^’you’re another" there wotOd be no reason 
to do so. But it seems to lu that It lUns- 
trates the point that dtfendere of the ad¬ 
ministration have become so engrossed in 
Winning an argument that they have drifted 
into positions unbecoming to the leaders of a 
nation In time of peril. 

Another instance was General Marehall’s 
testimony of Monday. Be said General Mac¬ 
Arthur's invitation of March 80 to the Bed 
Chinese commander to negotiate an armi¬ 
stice—a time-honored right of every field 
commander-bad cost whatever chance there 
had been at that time to negotiate a settle¬ 
ment of the Korean conflict. 

As James Reston points out in the New 
York 'Hmes, nobody In Washington believed 
at that time there was a good chance to make 
peace. President Truman had submitted to 
envoys of the allies the draft of a public ap¬ 
peal to the Chinese Reds for peacs. But 
numerous such appeals had bsen mads with¬ 
out result, and there was nothing to Indicate 
that a different fate awaited this one. 

Yet, General Marshall's tasUmony went 
out as Implying that General MacArthur 
had upset a hopeful peace move. 

The present hearlxigs. It seems to us, can 
hardly settle finally the question of who is 
right In the MacArthur eontroveray. The 
events of the next 10 years wUl be more Im¬ 
portant evidence On that point. But mean- 
while a sound policy in the Far Bast and 
sound conduct of that policy are of vital im¬ 
portance. 

Let us look carefully to any line of quea- 
tlons in this inquiry that develop these. 


The Miraclf tlw CoobIj Agent 
EKTBNSICBV OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


IN TBB HOUSB OF RBPBB8BNTA11VBS 
lionOay, Map U, t9Sl 

Mr. RMXTR of ICtelBstiipi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, l 
Include the following article from the 
Ddlta Democrat-Times of Greenville. 


Loowmo AT tax Booni—Tax Mfaacxx or 
THxOouanr Aoxmt 
(B y Bodding Carter) 

Wan and p<filtlea to the contrary, the 
daetiny of man la decided by what he does 
with the land. Wa forgot that for a long 
time in the South, bat we're remembering 
now. 


The peqjde moet rosponatble for the Yttal 
change are et the same time among me 
most overlooked of sdl tlw mvillaa army of 
aovemmetttaBKpIayeea. ThatOrmygeu aiet 
off kicking around. Whenever we get angry 
with our iGKwernmait---l>edaral or State or 
local—we usually begta and end by damntog 
the people on ihe puhtlo payrolls. The 
Indictments are almbet always too general 
and unfair, fbr in our anger we for^ the 
notable work being done In a thoueaml di- 
ractlonsbyeo-caned bureauerate. Reminded 
that thla te so, we genscally answer that we 
didn’t mean thbee fa&owa but just the ones 
who don’t do anything worth whlla. 

That’s a long preamble to a pat on the back 
for the county agenta, and a^peoially those 
who serve the Southern States. Still, It 
might be a good idea to remember that 
bureaucracy doea ineluda thousands and 
thousands at devoted men and woman, 
whose sum total at effort means a better life 
and a more enduring dvUixallon. 

But to get back to the oounty agents. Now 
in the tullneea of spring la the best time to 
come face to face with their miracle. Ail any 
of us have to do, If our memories go beck 
80 years and aven leas, la to get In an auto¬ 
mobile and drive along the highways and 
country roada anywhere In the South and 
compare the preaent wim the past. The trail 
from yesterday begins with one crop that 
grew on abused and tlrad land: today, it is 
lined with many products of the earth, and 
the earth Itself b^lns to be strong again. 

Driving along that trail, which extends 
everywhere in the South, the transformation 
may appear to have been easily accomplished. 
Yet, on every fann which bean vrltneaa to 
good farming practlcaa has faUan the shadow 
at a patient, sweating county agent, persever¬ 
ing In his task of bringing southern farmers 
to their aenaee end southern farms to life 
again. Any veteran county agent can tell 
you of the earlier dlAcultlee: for there was 
a time, not long peat, when the farmers who 
knew everything except how to make a living 
would laugh at and deride the young agents 
and their hlgh-falutin’ college notions. They 
don’t laugh now. 

The transition from suspicion to full ac¬ 
ceptance at the county agent is not yet com¬ 
plete. There are still not enough of them 
to go around; not enough funds available for 
them to do all they know to do and want to 
do; not enough public acceptance of the 
basic fact that man rtoee and falls with the 
land and the way he works It. Many thou¬ 
sands of farms In the South cry out for the 
oounty agent's shadow. For some be will 
come too late; but not for as many aa we 
may fear, for the good earth is durable and 
can be reclaimed even from the desert. 

Today, in the South, we have halted the 
destructive march toward barrenness; and 
the men who are reeponalble are a bunch of 
fellows cm the public payroll. It isn’t a bad 
Idas to stop cuaelng aU pubUe Job holders for 
a Uttle bit and say thanks to at least aome 
off them. 


Stanrttj if EvcryMjr’t NBtafst 


SKIENSION OF REBiARKS 

H0N.SAMUaW.Y0Rn 

or OAuroKMU 

IN TBB BOU8B OF BBPBB6BNTATIVBB 
Monday, May 14, mi 

lAr. YORTY. Mr. Bpeslcer, on several 
oooagions, Z have eaUed attention to the 
iBEKxrtanoe of maintirintng the ooinptete 
■eeurityof ouroodesandeiifhers. These 
methods of secret communication are 
vital to the safety of our Armed Forces 
and our Nation. No traitorous act could 
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have graver consequences for us all 
the delivery to our enemies of the keys 
to our secret codes and ciphers. This 
fact places a responsibility upon those 
who are permitted to see and study clas¬ 
sified documents. While it is necessary 
and proper for the Members of Congress 
to see classified documents in order to be 
fully informed, it is also necessary that 
members, as well as other persons per¬ 
mitted to use such documents, be re¬ 
sponsible for seeing that they do nothing 
likely to reveal the contents of such 
documents to our enemies. 

It seems to me that we are witnessing 
too much laxity in this regard. In addi¬ 
tion to discussing our most confidential 
military matters in public, we are also 
falling to insist upon absolute adherence 
by all persons to the rules intended to 
maintain the security of classified docu¬ 
ments. The Associated Press has dis¬ 
cussed this subject in a news story which 
appeared in the New York Times on 
May 13. I should like to Include it in 
our Record for the benefit of Members 
who may not have seen it: 

HxARXircs Involve Secret Coses: ''Cracking" 
A Major Peril in War—Military Con¬ 
cerned Lest Oitr Cryptographic Data. Ap¬ 
pearing IN Public Documents. Might Tip 
Off Enemy Spies 

Washington. May 12.—The Senate com¬ 
mittee hearings on the MacArthur case have 
produced bare references to one of the most 
carefully guarded secrets of the military— 
its system of cryptography. 

In war. or even in peace, cracking the 
code of another nation can have value equal 
to the destruction of enemy armies or fleets. 
Because the United States learned Japan’s 
communications code, it was ready when the 
Japanese fleet made the costly and unsuc¬ 
cessful strike at Midway Island in World 
War n. 

The term "cryptography" really covers both 
the use of the code and of cipher transmis¬ 
sion machines. Thus, a secret message can 
be transmitted by a machine that transmits 
symbols or groups of symbols that are (as 
the military says) "de-cryptographed" me¬ 
chanically upon reception of the message. 

Or cryptography may be merely the old 
but still useful system of using letters or 
groups of letters that have no meaning until 
a key converts the message into plain lan¬ 
guage. 

Of particular concern to those charged 
with maintaining the security of crytography 
systems is the chance that a message sent 
by cipher may appear, by accident, at a later 
date in a public document. This would be 
useful material for an espionage agent who, 
having picked up from radio or other sources 
a copy of the coded message, could compare 
it with the plain-language text and thus 
crack the code. 

Cryptographic messages sent in symbol 
could be as simple as the gadget used to run 
a player piano or could be much more intri¬ 
cate—which they are. 

The military places the tightest protec¬ 
tion not only over the machines and codes 
but over copies of messages that have been 
transmitted cryptographically. Regulations 
require that cryptographic material must be 
kept "in the most secure storage available 
and will never be left unattended except 
when locked in a three-combination safe or 
its equivalent," decoded cryptographic mes¬ 
sages may not even be kept In the same safes 
With the code used to decipher them. 

Tb prevent code-cracking, material sent 
cryptographically is paraphrased before being 
released for use by others than those to 
whom the messages are directed. 

Regulations specify that "routine reports 
and messages which must be given wide dis¬ 


tribution, or the contents of which have been 
or may eventually be furnUhed the press" 
should be transmitted whenever possible in 
plain language, but that if code transmission 
is required the text should be paraphrased 
before being distributed. 

Precise instructions for paraphrasing also 
are set down. The sequences of paragraphs 
and of sentences in paragraphs must be 
changed; positions of subject, predicate, and 
modifiers must be altered; synonyms should 
be used. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Would Be an 
Easy Target for Attack 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News in an editorial in 
the issue of April 14. 1951, reveals the 
vulnerability of the proposed St. Law¬ 
rence seaway to an attack by an enemy. 

The editorial follows: 

Seaway Would Be Vulnerable 

As the hearing of those who are opposed 
to the St. Lawrence seaway project progresses 
before the House Public Works Committee 
the arguments of the proponents of it, pre¬ 
viously heard, begin to sound rather hollow. 
Far from being an element of defensive 
strength, as spokesmen for the Truman ad¬ 
ministration have Insisted, opponents make 
a strong case for an opposite conclusion. 

Capt. Willis W. Bradley. United States 
Navy, retired, former Governor of Guam, gave 
it as his cpinlons at the committee hearing 
that the Great Lakes area had become one 
of the frontiers most exposed to attack and 
that a lock canal could not be made resistant 
either to atomic bombs or to modern con¬ 
ventional weapons. He went on to say that 
enemy attack can and likely would seriously 
damage the proposed waterway and thus 
block ship transit for an undetermined 
time. Thus it woxUd be foolhardy, in his 
view, to place dependence for an ore supply 
in time of war on so vulnerable a means of 
transportation. Incidentally, Captain Brad¬ 
ley stated that such overseas trade as the 
27-foot channel might develop would likely 
be 100 percent In foreign ships. 

As a defense route, the seaway obviously 
would have to be kept in a state of constant 
military defense. During the war German 
submarines were reported in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Russia has many submarines, 
from which aircraft might be launched for 
an attack on the locks of the waterway. 
Thus there would be need of naval forces to 
protect shipping in the Gulf and the chan¬ 
nels approaching the Great Lakes and air 
forces to turn attacks from the vital locks. 
The opinion of Captain Bradley seems to be 
that some of the enemy aircraft would cer¬ 
tainly get through to this target. In which 
case there would be no seaway. 

The Truman administration has empha¬ 
sized that iron ore from Labrador is abso¬ 
lutely essential for full-scale operation of 
the steel mills on the Great Lakes for na¬ 
tional defense. But Big Steel (Bethlehem 
and U. S. Steel) has shown no interest what- ^ 
ever in ore supplies from that source, despite i 
the fact that It is vastly expanding the , 
facilities of its Great Lakes plants. Chair¬ 
man Eugene C. Grace, of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., told stockholders at the annual meet¬ 
ing last Tuesday in Wilmlngjton. Del., that 
he did “not think the 8t. Lawrence seaway 
is essential to bring Labrador ore to the 


United States." Moreover, he said that the 
corporation was developing a process to pro¬ 
duce Iron from low-grade taconlte ore. of 
which there are billions of tons in and about 
the Mesabl Range. He Indicated that Within 
a year or two Bethlehem would have a prac¬ 
tical production from taconlte. 

Who will believe that practical steel men 
Buch as Mr. Grace, who are responsible for 
private investments of billions of dollars, 
cannot calculate better than Mr. TVuman's 
Cabinet members what is to the best advan¬ 
tage of their industries? In a business rat¬ 
ing who would place the Cabinet members 
on a par with them? They say that there 
is no need for a seaway to bring in ore from 
the Labrador wilderness for their mills, and 
they ought to know. In the circumstances, 
it does not make sense to spend perhaps a 
billion dollars or more for a seaway, one that 
would become a military zone inviting enemy 
attacks. 


Air Power the Dommant Force in Modem 
War 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. LEROY JOHNSON 

07 CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPREBENTATIVE3 

Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it Is not 
often that a Member of the House has 
the opportunity to read a literary pro¬ 
duction by a fellow Member, or—in the 
case of the article to which I am about 
to refer—by fellow Members. Indeed, 
it is not often that Members of Congress, 
in the pressure of the work at hand, find 
time to produce a stirring article for a 
popular magazine. I might add, with 
some envy, that not all of us are as gifted 
as the Honorable W. J. Bryan Dorn, of 
South Carolina, and the Honorable O. K. 
Armstrong, of Missouri, who have con¬ 
tributed a timely article on the great les¬ 
sons of Korea to the May issue of Air 
Force magazine. 

There are a number of other things 
about the publication of this stirring ar¬ 
ticle that seem to me significant. In 
the first place, the material for it was 
gathered by the authors on a trip made 
during the Easter recess, the expenses 
for which were borne by the authors and 
Air Force magazine. It was written in 
the fiush of excitement produced by 
what they saw on their trip. It is not 
an official report on an official investiga¬ 
tion. It is a personal tribute by two en- 
thusiasic close observers of modern war¬ 
fare to the power that is the dominant 
force in Korea, and that is ready for use 
against aggression elsewhere in the 
world or for war against Russia. 

My colleagues went to Japan and 
Tokyo, talked with generals, pilots, pri¬ 
vates. correspondents, and statesmen. 
In this article they have listed lessons 
they had learned as the result of their 
investigation which may be summarized 
briefly as follows: 

First. This is an unreal war. 

Second. Airpower has become the pre¬ 
dominant destructive force against 
ground troops in the field. 

Third. Ain^ower must be the kesrstone 
In the military defense structure of the 
free world. 
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' In sptte of the fact that their study of 
the situation In Korea led to thelf x^- 
Jng this emphasis on air power, their 
etsw is not a prejudioed one. They 
mite that they believe— 

Air power most be relaed In the national 
mind above the oonfusloxui of Intereervloe 
strife, above the shaeldea of an unrealistic 
and outmoded balanced force concept, and 
certainly above partisan politics. • • • 
Our admiration for the Job being done by 
the Army. Marines, and Navy in Korea, and 
wherever else they may be. Is as strong as the 
next man's. We believe firmly that all three 
servloas have a vital role In combating ag¬ 
gression. But we cannot. In all honesty, 
fall to recognize that air power Is the domi¬ 
nant force in modem war. 

Their soundly argued coneluskm Is. 
therefore, that Congress must assert it¬ 
self, and raise air power to the position it 
deserves in our military and diplomatic 
structure. In short, we must reoagnlse 
once and for all that air power has revo¬ 
lutionized our old traditional military 
and diplomatic concepts and is our de¬ 
fensive keystone. 

Mr. Speaker, the report of my col¬ 
leagues is so good, so packed with facts, 
so strengthened by cogent reasoning, 
that I shall take no more time to com¬ 
ment on It. Instead, I ask unanimoua 
consent to Insert both the report and the 
Informative editor's note which precedes 
It In the CoNGMESsiOMAL Rbcoio. 

The report by Representative W. J. 
Bstan Dosn. Democrat, of South Caro¬ 
lina, and Representative O. K. Arm- 
snoNO, Republican, of Missouri, from the 
May 1851 issue of the Air Force Blagasine 
is as follows: 

IWa Oman LnsoMs or Koksa 

(Entroab NOra: Shortly after the March Is¬ 
sue of Air fbree apfMa^ with its apecUl 
nport on the air-ground operation In Korea 
the editor received calls from Congressmen 
W. J. Bktan X>okw (Democrat. South Caro¬ 
lina) and O. K. AxatsTtONo (Republican. 
Missouri).) 

Independently each Oongreasman explained 
that the March Issue of Air Barca had, for the 
Brat time, cut through the oonfuston and 
doubt which inevaUed on Capitol HlU re¬ 
garding the role of air power in the Korean 
conflict. 

The magazine report had already provoked 
unprecedented Interest, but to Oongreasmen 
Doaw and Aaitaraoifa it called for more man 
intueat. It called for action. FIrat of all, 
each argued, it was high time that elected 
rap r eee ntatl vcs cf the people go to the Par 
Bast and see the facts for themadves. and 
then report to toe American public. 

The Idea appealed to the editor, who wishes 
every Congressman could get closer to the 
facts of comhat air power, and It was con¬ 
sistent with AFA's Interest in better govern¬ 
ment. Further, It suggeeted an article for 
Air Force, prepared Jolntty by these two Con¬ 
gressmen. Let them form a private, biparti¬ 
san committee to aearch out the lesaona of 
the Korean war which might be appUcable 
to Western Europe and other potential trou¬ 
ble qpots. and report the facte as they found 
them. 

The Cohgreasmen at their flrat meeting of¬ 
fered to forsake thMr Baater-receee tripe back 
home, and further, to epUt with AFA Uie 
$1,500 per paa aen ger xound-trlp airline fare 
to Tok^ 

Oongreasmen Domr and AaKamoMa made 
a good team. They are of different poUtlcal 
faiths and from dUEarant parti of the coun¬ 
try. Dokn la young, aggraaatva. and gra- 
gi^ous, an orator In the pattern of wmuun 
Jennings Bryan, for whom he was named. 


AnomoNO la ddar and more ratorved, m for¬ 
mer univentty prof aaa o r. an acoqiMliahed 
author and leeturar. and byllaed staff writer 
for the Reader's D^pet. Doan had been a 
member of an Infantry outflt Ih the Ra¬ 
tional Guard, and to WorM War XI had served 
19 months as a corporal with the Rlnih Air 
Force to lurope through flve major cam¬ 
paigns. AaaniaoKo. an Air Ootps caqptato In 
World War Z, did welfam work to Ftanoe 
after that confltot, and had served the Amer¬ 
ican Legion aa a member of Ite forebpi rela¬ 
tions committee end at the FIDAC congress 
in Paris in 1987. 

The two Congressman left Waahlagton 
aboard a Rorthwast AtrUnaa plane on March 
24. Re pr aae n tattve Doan rotmied April 9 
and Representative AmrsnoNO, who also vis¬ 
ited Okinawa and Feermosa, arrived April 16. 
Their intensive survey to the Far Bast had 
included an hour and a half ootoerence with 
General MaeArthur and an interview with 
General Ridgway. They had appeared before 
a committee to the Japaneee Diet, visited 
with Amerloan dmhereedor John J. Mucclo 
and Preeldent Syngman Rhae of the Republic 
of Korea, and had taterviewad soorea of olll- 
oara and Gib of all aervioas from Tokyo to 
the front llnee north to Seoul. Inetudtog 
Lt. Gen. Bdward M. Almond, oommanding 
the Tmth Coipe, United States Army; Lt. 
Gen. George K Stratemaytt, commanding the 
Far Bast Air Foroaa; Rear Adm. Oeorga R. 
Henderson, commanding Fleet Air 
Lt. Gen. Frank W. Mllburn, commanding the 
First Corps, United States Army; Maj. Gen. 
Oliver P. Smith, oommanding the First Ma¬ 
rine Division, and Lt. Gen. Barle B. Partridge, 
eommandlttc the fifth Air Force. Congreas- 
man AaiterBowe also Inte r v ie wed Generatls- 
almo Chiang Kal-to^ and MaJ. Gen. Claire 
Ohennault (rethed) on Formosa. 

Arriving to Washington to the wake of 
General MaoArthurb ouster aa supreme 
commander, the Oongreaunen were imme¬ 
diately besieged with requeata for public 
appearaneea. For several dmya their com¬ 
ments were news, on front pages and on 
radio and television progr ams , where they 
exp r es s ed their personal vlewa Independ¬ 
ent of their Air Force assignment. 

We are proud to present the Joint report 
of Congressmen Dour and AntsTaonu on 
the leesons to Korea. 

I o«K «. 

From the moment our atarltner touched 
Its wheels to the kmg runway at Baneda 
Air Force Base near TOkyo and throughout 
our tour to the Fte Baet, we were boib im¬ 
pressed and stantod by certain unrealities 
to the war in Korea. 

Hie war was very real as we stood at the 
front line north to Seoul and bbaerved the 
engagement between our doughboys and 
enemy troops Just across the river. The 
fresh, gaping holes to the B-29 we exam¬ 
ined at an emergency tending atrip were 
real enough, and to were the reports to the 
F-S6 pilots we taterviewed at Suwon after 
their return fran fighting MIGb over the 
Tidu River. To the men doing the fighting 
and dying to Korea, the war to very real 
Indeed. 

And yet our mtaeton for Air Force ntaga- 

. Bine was to search out the Uneona of Ko¬ 
rea, temons which might be applied to 
periphery wan to toe future, or war against 
Ruasta. 

On tola basto alone, the fliat great leaa on 
to be learned from Korea to that this to an 
unreal war. 

In japan, nerve center to the entire war 
effort, we were only 880 miles from enemy 
air bases on toe mainland, near enough 
tor our fighter planes, earner to the war. to 
conduct combat opeimtiotts from toe totenda* 
as our bombara atfil do. Deqffte its vnlner- 
alflitty to air attack, Tokyo reminded ua to 
WsflSflngton. sere there was free d om to 


moetwieBt toid eo mmu n t eatlona. Tbtre were 
no air aierta cr dafinee dRBa. Seoortty i«. 
ateuctloai wore tamporate. It wan hard to 
h aHavo wo were within fighter roage to an 
active enemy. 

In Korea the U. R. supply ooneoya moved 
irealy in broad daylight right up to the front, 
bun^ to bumper on toe main Toadi. Here 
our combat cargo ptenea Shuttled back and 
foith b etwee n rear areas and toe front on 
preetoe aCheduloi rivaling tooee to our do- 
meatle atrltoca. At Bangaung alratrlp on 
toe east coast wo watched the Uttle T-6 
Moaqulto planes taha off and land on their 
fire direction mtoafame quite ohUvioua to any 
possible danger and quite remlnlaoent to our 
hometown i^vate pttots on a fair weather 
weekend at toe local airport. We oureelvea 
partlolpated to toe unrealttf to it all aa we 
calmly obeerved the hatUe areas north of 
Seoul from toe vantage point to one to toe 
Armyw ittUe unarmed Zr-6% and again, even 
more eahnly, ae paoMngers In an unarmed 
0-47 which circled laaUy over a battle aone 
so we could watch our fighters strafe and 
napalm enemy troop poetOona directly be¬ 
low. It was aa If we were tested In the sec¬ 
ond deck to a ball park looking down on a 
play at third base. 

These were ivacahm that had come with 
command to the air, and command of the 
air had come In the early days of the Korean 
war. Freedom to movement was taken for 
granted to Korea. Zn all-out war with Bus- 
ala. or even in another periuMter war. thla 
freedom would be leckl^ because air su- 
perlortty would be tecktog, aa General fipaata 
has pointed out so farcefully in this maga¬ 
zine—The Alrpower Odds Against toe Free 
World. April Air Force. * 

From the 8tandi>olnt of both air and sur¬ 
face forces, command to the air is the key to 
full undeistanding to the war in Korea. 
Wltoout it the Inchon landing could not 
have been attempted. Wltoout It our Navy 
could not operate freely off the shores of 
toe peninsula. Without It our B-29 strateglo 
bombers could not be employed in direct sup¬ 
port of the troops. Without It. these troops 
could not obtain what General MaeArthur 
called "The greatest air support any ground 
foreee have ever received in any war in his¬ 
tory.** And without this air support, we 
heard from one ground man after another, 
toe U. R. forces could not have remained in 
Korea. 

Thus, we early came to toe obvlotu con- 
daslon that toe U. N. effort to Korea was 
dependent primarily on an unreal situa¬ 
tion—unreal, that is, in terms of all-out war 
because It would not prevail in all-out war. 
This, we determined, was a lesson the Amer¬ 
ican people must learn to understand in all 
its ramifications, lest they falsely project the 
Korean experience to other areas to toe 
world, lest they take air superiority for 
granted and forget that in any war with Rus¬ 
sia air siqieriarity would have to be fought 
for and won before our surface forces could 
move effectively and safely. 

In our repeated inquiry Into the lessons 
to Korea that might apply to all-out war, 
we were confronted repeatedly with toe les¬ 
sons that have not and cannot be learned 
in Korea. 

This eaqtertenee brought to mind the critl- 
etem that waa heaped on Maj. Gen. Emmett 
(Rosy) ODonnell, former chief to toe b(»nber 
oommaiul In the Far Bast, for hla reported 
■tatement a few montha ago to toe effect 
that K<»ea had jnovtded no real lesaona in 
Btratagle air warfare. The unfbvorabie re- 
aettona to Ida TesMurka aeemad, to retro- 
qpeet, to llluatrate toe mtatotormed and 
hdigufded thtektog which haa prevailed to 
toe country teganttng the vror to Korea and 
especially its alipower aq^ets. 

For cxatople, toe so-celled co n troversy over 
the Jet fighter versus the propeller-drtTen 
fighter for ground support operations be- 
ocmea no eo ntoo rat sy at an under toe light 
to fun toveottgatloti. Wb apOha with Air 
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Force and Navy pilots who must live or die 
with the subject, and found the Jet fighter 
the established favorite for all types of tac¬ 
tical combat work. In fact, our ground 
troops have enjoyed their Immunity from 
enemy air attack to a great degree because 

the unique capabilities of our jet planes. 
As Lt. Oen. George E. Stratemeyer, command¬ 
ing general of the Far East air forces, ex¬ 
plained, “Had we been shackled with obso¬ 
lete, single-purpose, piston-driven airplanes, 
the air superiority we now enjoy might never 
have been achieved.'* 

Nor did we find evidence to support the 
much-publicized controversy over the effec¬ 
tiveness of Marine versus Air Force support 
of oiir ground troops. If such a controversy 
did exist In the early stages of the campaign, 
as reported, it has vanished with time and 
experience. The military team In Korea is 
a unified team. At the Joint Operations 
Centers, heart of the air-ground activity, 
representatives of all the four services work 
side by side In harmony. Marine land-based 
aviation has. since the start of the war. been 
under the directional control of this Joint 
Operations Center system, which handles all 
close support aviation coordination in Korea. 
From a 047 over the bomb line near the east 
coast of the peninsula we watched Air Force 
T-6 Mosquito planes lead and direct Marine 
Corsairs to their targets In a mountain valley 
Just below us. Those who continue to stir 
up this fallacious Marine-Air Force contro¬ 
versy are sabotaging the service unity that 
Is working In Korea. 

Looking back. It seems Incredible that so 
many of our citizens were led so far off the 
track In interpreting the role of alrpower 
In Korea. The misconceptions regarding 
this effort surely have been Instrumental in 
preventing a realistic approach of our mo¬ 
bilization effort. It was not until publica¬ 
tion of the special report, the Air-Ground 
Operation in Korea, in the March Issue of 
Air Force magazine that our legislators and 
the public could properly appraise alrpower 
In this war. The statements attributed to 
Gen. Rosy O'Donnell, untimely as they may 
have been, are even more understandable 
now that we have been to Korea and have 
witnessed for ourselves the conditions under 
which our men are fighting in the Far East. 

It was General O’Donnell, we believe, who 
first called public attention to the diplomatic 
barriers to our military effort in Korea, bar¬ 
riers which illustrate further unrealities in 
this war. Without consideration of the 
diplomatic issues Involved, it must be re¬ 
ported that the prohibition against our 
bombing beyond the Yalu River has placed 
our military leaders in Korea—as it did Gen¬ 
eral O’Donnell—In an impossible tactical 
position. 

On missions against the International 
bridges that cross the Yalu—their bomb 
runs by necessity paralleling the river line 
along the Korean shore—our B-29’e are like 
ducks in a shooting gallery, running along 
a fixed track with the rifles—the enemy’s 
Jets and anti-aircraft guns—trained on 

them. In full view below are the Red air¬ 
ports from which these jets stage their at¬ 
tacks on the bombers. We watched the 
B-29’8 limp home in the soup one evening, 
and we talked to the crews. We heard them 
relate with understandable bitterness how 
they watched the Red Jets take off from their 
Manchurian bases, attack the bombers, and 

then, after expending their ammunition and 
fuel, return to base, refuel and rearm, and 
climb up to repeat their attacks. We heard 
F-86 pilots who escort the B-29’s tell how 
they must give up the chase against the MIGs 
when they spot the Yalu River barrier be¬ 
low. FYom an operational point of view 
alone. It Is both a unique and a dlsgust- 
1^ situation. 

Our inquiry into the B-29 operation re¬ 
vealed further why the Air Force could hard¬ 
ly be expected to learn lessons about strategic 


air power In Korea. At the start of the war 
there were only 18 targets In North Korea 
that could be classified as strategic—^targets 
such as the Chinnampo chemical and metal 
plant, the Chosen Nitrogen Explosives Co., at 
Haeju, the Wonsan oil refinery—and all 18 of 
these targets were neutralized through B-29 
attacks by September 16, 1960, less than 3 
months after the beginning of the war. 
They were neutralized with sporadic attacks 
sandwiched in while the B-29’8 were em¬ 
ployed predominantly In a tactical role. 
When General O'Donnell was asked if he had 
learned anything about strategic bombing in 
Korea, he could hardly have replied except as 
he did, in the negative. 

On the other hand, the Air Force has 
learned something about tactical employ¬ 
ment of B-29’s, primarily because these 
bombers have never before been in a posi¬ 
tion to be so employed. The Air Force has 
learned, for example, that the big bombers 
can destroy targets no larger than railroad 
bridges and moving trains. To do this, of 
course, the bombers must come down to an 
altitude which makes them, from an opera¬ 
tional standpoint, unjustifiably vulnerable 
to ground attack and fighter opposition. 
This forbids accurate evaluation of their 
vulnerability, or lack of It, as strategic 
bombers. 

Another unreal aspect of the war concerns 
both our air and ground units. The ground 
troops are by now seasoned fighting men, 
experienced by the hard knocks of battle, 
experienced in all phases of ground war¬ 
fare—except one. They have had no oppor¬ 
tunity to gain experience in dealing with 
hostile alrpower. Few of them, from com¬ 
manders on down, have ever seen unfriendly 
aircraft overhead in Korea. As a result, 
camouflage, dispersal, communications se¬ 
curity and other antiairpower measures are 
lacking, simply because there is no need 
for them. The same situation prevails with 
our air units. In addition, the Air Force is 
able to devote such a large segment of its 
air capability to ground support operations 
that it is gaining little or no experience 
about air defense against modern fighters. 

The war in Korea Is unreal for another 
reason. To the average newspaper reader, 
for example, its progress is measured by the 
amount of terrain won or lost by the U. N. 
forces. The public can hardly be blamed 
for using this yardstick, inasmuch as it is 
the official U. N. yardstick. The stated U. N. 
objective in the wm Is to Join North and 
South Korea by force of arms as a prelude 
to establishment of a unified Korea. This 
objective places the emphasis on gaining real 
estate, whereas, from time immemorial, the 
mission of every military commander is to 
destroy the enemy's military machine. This 
military mission prevails in Korea. 

General Rldgway’s Operation Killer was 
aptly named. Militarily, the objective Is to 
destroy enemy troops and weapons, with 
the gaining of real estate only a means to 
that end. Politically, or diplomatically, it is 
the end in Itself. Thus, In Korea a strategic 
withdrawal, with heavy destruction of enemy 
troops accompanying It, is temporarily at 
least a military gain and a political set-back. 
The Christmas advance to the Yalu, on the 
other hand, was a political gain and a mili¬ 
tary set-back. 

In evaluating the success of the military 
mission, it is necessary to understand the 
nature of the enemy we are facing. Red 
China’s casualties In the war are estimated 
In the hundreds of thousands. Everywhere 
we heard that her hospitals are terribly 
pressed. No one would venture a guess as to 
how heavy their war losses must be before 
Red China’s leaders conclude that Korea Is 
not worth the sacrifice. It Is generally as¬ 
sumed that her casualties are already greater 
' than a democracy such as ours could tolerate, 
and quite possibly greater than Russia’s lead¬ 
ers would permit. It Is true that Russia’s 


casualties at Stalingrad were enormoiis, but It 
Is also true that losses Incurred In defending 
one’s homeland are quite different than 
losses Incurred on foreign soli. With Russia 
pulling the strings of war without suffering 
the losses of war. the enemy’s casualty rate 
Is perhaps higher than could be expected 
elsewhere. 

However, with Operation Killer the mili¬ 
tary order of the day in Korea, the weapon 
accountable for most of the killing must, 
of necessity, take on special significance. In 
Korea, the airplane is this weapon. The 
scope of its destructive power against ground 
troops, given little consideration In the past. 

Is so great that we must conclude: 

The second great lesson to be learned from 
Korea is that alrpower has become the pre¬ 
dominant destructive force against ground 
troops in the field. 

The Air Force, repeatedly under fire since 
World War II for Its damage claims, has'vast- 
ly underestimated the number of casualties 
It has Inflicted on enemy troops in Korea. 

GHQ estimates, based on prisoner-of-war 
Interrogation and preliminary field reports, 
have credited our air power with 47 percent 
of all enemy casualties In the Korean war— 
an unusually high figure, based on past war 
experience. We believe, however, that fur¬ 
ther evidence will reveal that this figure 
must be revised upward. 

Field reports from Army sources, we 
learned, now indicate that air attack prob¬ 
ably has been responsible for more, and per¬ 
haps twice as many, enemy casualties in 
Korea as ground attack. Whatever the final 
estimate might be after all the evidence is 
in. there is no question but that—once air 
superiority has been attained—air power be¬ 
comes a far greater destroyer of troops in 
the field than is ground power. 

This nev development in warfare is full of 
meaning. 

As long as air superiority is on our side, as 
long as we have command of the air over our 
troops, we can exploit this great destructive 
power so forcefully demonstrated in Korea. 
Under these circumstances, air power be¬ 
comes the only hope of offsetting the enemy’s 
overwhelming weight of numbers and his 
willingness to accept abnormally high 
casualties. 

In Korea it was the prevailing opinion that 
air power—^through ground support—^had 
made it possible for U. N. forces to hold the 
peninsula. General MacArthur called the 
air-power effort monumental, and he added, 
"air power has saved our Army in Korea on 
numerous occasions.’’ Lt, Gen. Frank W. 
Mllburn, commanding the First Corps. United 
States Army, told us. "We couldn’t have car¬ 
ried on the Korean operation without air 
power.’’ Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, com¬ 
manding the Tenth Corps. United States 
Army, added, "The Air Force has done a 
splendid job in carrying out its air-support 
mission. The air-ground team Is working 
most effectively.’’ This was the tenor of com¬ 
ment from ground men all down the line. 

But now the airplane emerges, not only as 
a superior support weapon to assist our 
ground troops in killing the enemy but, in 
Itself, and by a wide margin, the U. N.’s most 
productive troop killer. This is a new role 
for air power. 

However, we must be bluntly realistic 
about the air weapon in relation to our 
current air-power position. We must con¬ 
sider the second lesson of Korea in reverse. 

We know from World War II experience 
that Russia Is a past master In attack avia¬ 
tion. We have the report of Gen. Carl 
Bpaatz, first chief of staff of the Air Force 
(April Air Force) that Russia Is assured com¬ 
mand of the air over Europe and Asia for 
several years ahead, at least; that in West¬ 
ern Europe she holds a 10 to 1 advantage 
In modern planes and will hold at least a 5 
to 1 margin over the free world at the end 
of 1962. 
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In the face of theie elarmlng faete, we 
must eonsider, first, that Russian air p^er 
possesses equal If not greater destructive 
foroe against ground troops as the force we 
have revealed with our own air power in 
Korea; second, that this destructive force 
Is dependent upon sufficient air superiority 
to Insure command of the air; third, that 
Russia has this command of the air and 
tfawre is no evidence she cannot maintain 
it: and fourth, that under this set of cir- 
oumstances we must be prepared to accept, 
in any war with Russia and perhaps in a 
leaser war, the casualty rates which modern 
war tmpn—M upon an Army that does not 
have adequate air protection—the type of 
Intolerable casualty rates which Red China 
has suffered in Korea. 

All this compels us to recogniae once and 
for all that air power has revolutioniaed 
our traditional military and diplomatic con¬ 
cepts, and prompts the conclusion that: 

The third great lesson to be learned from 
Korea is that air power must be the keystone 
in the military defense structiure of the free 
world. 

Our policy makers are strangely inconsist¬ 
ent in their evaluation of air power as an 
Instrument of national and international 
policy. Shortly before our departure for 
the Rar East we attended a conference at 
which State Department leaders acknowl¬ 
edged. in the course of their comments on 
the world situation, that our long-range air 
power provided the only major deterrent to 
all-out Ruaeian aggression. These same 
leaders, however, revealed a lack of appre¬ 
ciation for the necessity of overwhelming air 
power for the protection of our troops in 
Western Rurope. Zf our diplomats are truly 
Interested In deterrents, as they must be. 
they couldn't find a better one than the 
U. N.’s cfnmnand of the air over Western 
Europe. 

On the other hand, we suspect that our 
policy makers are more dependent upon air 
power than they themselves realise. Their 
dependency on the deterrent effect of our 
strategic air power, and its resultant effect 
on national policy. Is too obvious to discuss 
here. We refer to the official policy which 
confines our forces to Korea, as against the 
alternative of carrying the fl^t to the Reds 
with aerial bombardment of their Manchu¬ 
rian bases. This official policy of contain¬ 
ment obviously centers in the hope that we 
can kill sufficient Communists in Kwea to 
force Red China to give up the struggle and 
settle on “honorable terms.” General Brad¬ 
ley said as much in an address in Chicago 
on April 17. “Our present objective in 
Korea," he explained, “is tp stop the Commu¬ 
nists—to kill as many as we can at the least 
possible cost to ourselves.” 

That objective is clear enough. The prob¬ 
lem is, it is not being supported, at least 
not in terms of emphasis in our mobiliaation 
effort. As we have pointed out, the air¬ 
plane is—by a wide margin—our best de¬ 
stroyer of Communists in Korea. Thus, air 
power Is—though not recognized as such— 
the backbone of our official strategy, as de¬ 
fined by General Bradley. Our policy mak¬ 
ers. under their own terms, must depend on 
it as much or more than those who would 
send our bombers across the Yalu. There¬ 
fore. to support their own strategy—since 
the airplane can destroy enemy troops in 
other parts of the world as well as in Ko¬ 
rea-one would expect an adequate build-up 
in air-power development. Smely. an all- 
powerful United States Air Force should be 
In the making. 

Vet, General Spaatz reports that under 
prevaUlng policy an Air Force of only 60 
modern groups is actually being produced, 
and that we have slowed down on our whole 
air-power buUd-up. This seems not only 
inconsistent but a direct invitation to dis¬ 
aster. 

Whether you take the stand that the cal¬ 
culated risk Involved in bombing Manchuria 


Is too great, or that we mutt take that risk 
now as the lesser of two evils; whether ag¬ 
gression, or will hasten it; whether you con¬ 
sider the British Steles a dependable military 
base, or an expendable atomic target; wheth¬ 
er you feel we must stop Russia short of 
North America, or make our own continent a 
huge air and sea base tot the world—^no mat¬ 
ter which side you're on in the so-called great 
debate, the determining factor in your argu¬ 
ment must be. it seems tiear. the air-power 
capability of the free world compared to that 
of Rxissla. 

In view of this, we believe air power must 
be raised in the national mind above the 
confusions of Interservice strife, above the 
shackles of an unrealistic and outmoded 
balanced force concept, and certainly above 
partisan politics. We must forget the serv¬ 
ice feuds of the past that still plague us to 
the point that when the capabilities of air 
power are cited it is charged that one be¬ 
lieves air power can win a war alone; 
when it is argued that the Air Force must be, 
in keeping with its responsibilities and de¬ 
structive power, the major service in our 
Military Establishment, it is charged that 
this is disparaging to the other two services. 
The war in Korea—once It is viewed at close 
range—dispels all such shallow considera¬ 
tions. The doughboy is delighted that air- 
power is capable of such destructive force; 
he Just wants to get the Job done, he doesn't 
care how. and get back home. Our admira¬ 
tion for the Job being done by the Army, 
Marines, and Navy, in Korea and wherever 
else they may be, is as strong as the next 
man's. We believe firmly that all three serv¬ 
ices have a vital role in combating aggres¬ 
sion. But we cannot. In all honesty, fall to 
recognize that air power is the dominant 
force in modem vrar. 

Official thinking in this country is seem- 
Ingly unaware of the military and diplomatic 
revolution that is taking place as a result of 
air power development. In the national In¬ 
terest. we urge that the Air Force Association 
continue and intensify its aggressive policy 
of bringing the story of this development to 
the people. We will urge that the Congress 
assert Itself and raise airpower to the posi¬ 
tion it deserves in our military and diplo¬ 
matic structure. 

If the war in Korea does not force a de- 
partme from the sturface thinking that per¬ 
meates our present military strategy, if it 
does not lead to full realization that air 
power is the determining military factor in 
our foreign policy, if it does not hasten the 
establishment of a soimd air power policy 
for all the free nations, then much of our 
military effort in Korea will be in vain, and 
as a nation we will be Judged guilty of gross 
negligence before the facts of modern war 
and modern diplomacy. 


Eichanf e of Stadents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTATIVBS 

Monday, May 1951 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent. I 
Include the foUowing article from the 
New York Times of April 15,1951; 
Osksm RxcHswos or Sruraam UkoiD— 
AmmoaT COKmuxoiCs Rxroxr to Cow* 
oam ffcussBi fiovan; Mstbom or Ziiaoo- 

WaswHuioir, AprU 14.—An expanded State 
Department educational exchange program 


to combat Russia's spreading Gommunlst 
culture was xarged in a report to Congress 
today by the United States Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange. 

Particular stress was laid on Russia'S cul¬ 
tural imperialism in North Korea as a prel¬ 
ude to aggression under an economic and 
cultural agreement made by Russia and her 
satellite on March 17. 1M9. This was cited 
as an example of what this country should 
resist throi;^ programs tailor-made for the 
countries in which they are to be used. 

Meanwhile President Truman appointed 
Dr. Margaret Clapp, president of Wellesley 
College, and Dr. James W. Edgar, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Texas, as members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships that operates the Federal stu¬ 
dent exchange program. They will serve for 
3 years. 

More extensive exchange of students. Gov¬ 
ernment officials, labor groups, and youth 
and professional leaders in all fields was 
urged with the aim of attaining these three 
objectives: 

“1. To keep alive the spirit of cooperation 
among the free nations of the world for the 
pxirpose of self-protection and progress for 
all. 

“2. To strengthen resistance to commu¬ 
nism in countries immediately threatened 
with infiltration or aggression. 

“S. To weaken the forces of communism 
and diminish its power in areas now under 
the domination of the U. S. B. R." 

“The Commission wishes to make it clear 
that we do not believe the program has at¬ 
tained Its maturity either In scope or defini¬ 
tion," said the report. 

Signed by the chairman, Dr. Harvie Brans- 
comb, ehanoelor of Vanderbilt University, 
and his associates, it added: 

“The process of adjusting it to the tasks 
imposed by the Communist challenge will be 
a continuous one. 

“To illustrate, we feel that the reexamina¬ 
tion of the content of the presentation made 
to other peoples, as contrasted with the ob¬ 
jectives sought has only Just begun. Part 
of the approach used at one time—the em¬ 
phasis upon the strength and industrial 
wealth of the United States, for example— 
ran grave risks of creating envy and resent¬ 
ment, rather than attitudes of cooperation 
and friendship." 

The commission, however, complimented 
Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, for giving the pro¬ 
gram “vigorous and forward-looking leader¬ 
ship." 

It is expected that grants for the exchange 
of persons will exceed 6,600 in 1951, the re¬ 
port said. This Government program is re¬ 
latively small compared to exchanges made 
under private auspices, it added. By way 
of contrast, it reported that 80,000 foreign 
students were now studying at a thousand 
American campuses. 

In discussing the North Korea infiltration, 
the commission said the United States pro¬ 
gram as first conceived had not considered 
“intensive campaigns for the conversion of 
Whole peoples to the Gommimist point of 
view." 

“The facts in this instance are so signifi¬ 
cant that they should be cited specifically," 
the report continued. “In 1046, some 8,700 
North Koreans were enrolled in one or an¬ 
other of the Soviet-oriented cultural societies 
in that area. By 1840, this nunlber had been 
increased to over 1^00,000. During the 3- 
year period prior to 1048, some 770,000 copies 
of 72 Russians books were published in North 
Korea. In 1040, some 600 books were trans¬ 
lated and large numbers of copies distributed. 

“Numerous classes'in the Russian language 
were organized. Almost 70,000 lectures and 
concerts were given in North Korea So¬ 
viet artists, writers, and other cultural repre¬ 
sentatives in 1048, and an even greater num¬ 
ber were given in 1040. 
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*In the course of the 6-year period preced* 
Ing hostilities, hundreds of intellectual, in¬ 
dustrial, and political leaders l^m North 
Korea were taken to Idosoow for indoctrina¬ 
tion. This provides a vivid illustration of the 
Soviet program to misguide and seduce a 
whole population for violent ends." 

Among the books published in 1949, were a 
total of 637,000 copies of the "History of the 
Communist Party (Bolshevik)" and Stalin’s 
"Collected Works." 


MacArthur’f Stratefjr: Proi and Coot 
Weighed—^Ittuet Ratted at the Senate 
Hearing and Analytit of Pointt in Dit- 
pute 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CALXrOENXA 

IN THE HOX7SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

: Monday, May 14,1951 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times on Sunday. May 13. carried 
the following excellent analysis of the 
MacArthur controversy by its famous au¬ 
thority on military matters. Hanson W. 
Baldwin: 

IdAcARTHUR’s Stratiqt: Pros and Cons 

4 WsiOHED—^Issues RASSXD AT THE SRNATB 

Hearzno ako Analysis or Points in Dis¬ 
pute 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

Victory through attrition or victory 
through attack—these were the basic alter¬ 
natives presented last week to the Senate 
committees studying the issues presented by 
the dismissal of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthiu:. 

' Although General MacArthur and Secre¬ 
tary of Defense George C. Marshall have 
been, so far, the only witnesses, the battle 
lines already have been clearly drawn, and 
the issues considerably, though by no means 
completely, illuminated. 

The Republicans, critical of the policies 
we have followed in Korea and the Orient, 
would probably say with Pyrrhus: "One 
more such victory and we are undone.” And 
the Democrats, supporting the limitation of 
the conflict in hopes of ultimate gains, would 
probably agree with Polybius: "It is no doubt 
a good thing to conquer on the field of bat¬ 
tle. but it needs greater wisdom and greater 
skill to make use of victory." 

The strategy for victory in Korea and the 
Orient and its relationship to world strategy 
was the major problem that formed the 
background of the great debate. How to 
achieve that victory with the least cost to 
the United States and how to accomplish the 
political aims of the containment of com¬ 
munism on a world-wide basis was the sub¬ 
ject around which all the questions in the 
Senate committees’ caucus room sooner or 
later revolved. 

General MacArthur stressed again and 
again that American blood was being shed 
in Korea, and advocated a course of action 
somewhat similar to the strategy he followed 
in the brilliant Inchon operation and later 
In the ill-fated victory offensive toward the 
Yalu—a course of great risk in the hope of 
great gain—and a limited extension of the 
war in the Orient beyond Korea to force 
Communist China to abandon the Korean 
campaign. 

Strategy of attrition 

General Marshall stressed again and again 
that it was the opinion of the Pentagon 


that the course advocated by General Mac¬ 
Arthur mlQ^t cause the loss of more, rather 
plan of less, American blood, and might well 
Involve the Nation in the very thing we 
are trying to avoid—^world war m. A 
strategy of attrition within Korea—the deci¬ 
mation of the Chinese armies thrown 
against us, and particularly the destruction 
m their best troops—offered, he suggested, 
the best hope for an eventual cease-fire, 
with a safeguarding of American and allied 
Interests in the Orient and the world. 

The principal topics discussed were: (i) 
air reconnaissance; (2) hot pursuit of 
enemy planes across the Yalu and bombard¬ 
ment of enemy bases in Manchuria; (3) 
economic blockade of China; (4) naval block, 
ade of China; (6) Formosa and Nationalist 
troops and guerrillas; (6) the relationship of 
Communist China to Soviet Russia; (7) the 
strength and capabilities of Soviet forces In 
the Par East. 

The MacArthm- position, the administra¬ 
tion position (insofar as the hearings have 
revealed them) and an analysis of each of 
these topics follow: 

Z. AIR RXCONNAISSANCB 

MacArthur: “Remove now any restrictions 
on air reconnaissance of China coastal areas 
and of Manchuria." (Quoted by the general, 
as representing his position, from tentative 
proposals suggested by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in January.) 

Administration: This, and other courses 
of action, once tentatively suggested by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff during the darkest days 
of the Korean war, "were considered Inad¬ 
visable in view of the radical change In the 
situation. * • • [This course] would 

have us. on our own initiative, carry the con- 
. flict beyond Korea, against the mainland of 
Commimlst China.” 

Analysis: This issue is minor and repre¬ 
sents something of a tempest in a teapot. 
Extended air reconnaissance is a corollary 
to extended bombardment and, if we bomb 
in Manchuria, our "photorecon” planes must 
have freedom to fly nearly anywhere in the 
Manchurian air space and probably over the 
coastal areas—not easily defined—of China. 
Today—and since the Korean war started— 
our reconnaissance planes are making daily 
flights from Okinawa. Japan, and elsewhere 
along the coast of China from the Yellow 
Sea to Canton, but have remained over the 
sea. Inspection and photographs of ports 
is a daily routine, but detailed close inspec¬ 
tion of certain areas is not possible. 

Other reconnaissance planes have photo¬ 
graphed border areas in Manchuria across 
the Yalu from great heights. By such means 
we have had forewarning of a Chinese Com¬ 
munist air build-up in Manchuria and of 
periodic concentrations of Junks opposite 
Formosa. Present reconnaissance, together 
with other intelligence sources, should give 
us ample information to wage a war limited 
to Korea, but would be clearly Inadequate 
if the war were extended beyond Korea. 

2. "HOT PURSUIT" 

MacArthur: The pursuit of enemy planes 
beyond the Yalu to their bases in Man¬ 
churia and the bombardment of the enemy 
sanctuary in Manchuria—^including airfields, 
troop concentrations, supply dumps, and 
railroads—^would. together with other ac¬ 
tions, "force China to diminish her effort 
in • • • Korea.” 

Administration; The administration early 
agreed to the hot pursuit of enemy air- 
craft beyond the Yalu, but because of allied 
opposition, did not authorize it. Bombing 
of Chinese bases "would not bring victory,” 
but if there were no danger of bringing ' 
Russia into the war we would not hesitate 
to bomb them. 

Analysis: This issue Involves a question 
of Judgment as to Just how much air power 
can accomplish. General MacArthur testi¬ 


fied that if he had been permitted to bomb 
across the Yalu prior to and when the Chi¬ 
nese Oommimists struck us in force in late 
November, "I haven't the faintest doubt we 
. would have thrown them back.” 

; Air power exaggerated 

But General MacArthur told the President 
at Wake Island before the attack that if 
the Chinese Communists did attack him his 
air power would slaughter them. Exag¬ 
gerated optimism about the ability of air 
power to interdict completely enemy com- 
mimicatlon lines has characterized much of 
the Korean war; yet the enemy, utilizing 
animal transport, human porters, and mov¬ 
ing by night and with great camouflage dis¬ 
cipline, always has brought up supplies. 

There is, nevertheless, not much doubt 
that our bombardment of enemy facilities 
in Manchuria would considerably compli¬ 
cate the enemy’s ground campaign in Korea, 
and might, in time, reduce his ability to 
maintain troops there. But such a result 
would be conditional upon three other fac¬ 
tors: (1) Increase of the strength of our 
own Air Forces in the Par East; (2) negligible 
or limited opposition from the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Air Force; (3) no opposition from 
the Soviet Air Force. 

General MacArthur testified that his pro¬ 
gram of bombardment might require the 
addition of perhaps one B-29 group and a 
B-36 group to the far eastern air forces. 
No public and official administration esti¬ 
mate of the additional effort needed has 
been given, but some administration spokes¬ 
men fear such a campaign would necessitate 
the reduction In strength of our strategic 
air command, which now represents the 
(atomic) right fist of our world strategy, 
and of our continental air defense in order 
to supply enough planes for the broadened 
Far East strategy. 

This would be particularly true If the 
Chinese Communist air force—now believed 
to number 600 to 700 planes in Manchuria, 
including two types of modern Russian Jets— 
should retaliate by active attack upon our 
bases and ground troops. 

^ Question of sanctuary 

11 the Russian air force, numbering per¬ 
haps 3,000 planes east of Lake Baikal, should 
Intervene, all bets, of course, would be off, 
and Russia has troops, and planes along the 
Manchurian railways, which are important to 
the supply of the sizable Russian garrisons 
at Port Arthur and Dairen. 

The administration makes the point that 
our planes and troops—as well as the enemy’s 
—have a sanctuary in Korea; we are now 
relatively free from any serious air attack, 
and that if and when enemy aircraft inter¬ 
vene massively In the ground battle in Korea ' 
or In attack upon our bases, our planes will 
immediately retaliate by attacks upon Man¬ 
churian bases and supply lines. 

United States air attacks upon Manchuria 
would certainly broaden the war. And the 
military gains achieved would be at the ex¬ 
pense of the commitment of greater force to 
the Orient—with consequent reduction In 
our strength elsewhere. Such action might 
also result in development of a major air 
war—in addition to the existent ground 
fighting—and consequent deprivation of our 
troops in Korea of the great volume of air 
support they are now receiving. 

a. XCONOMZC BLOeXADB 

There is no material difference between 
General MacArthur and the administration 
on this point. The administration’s difficulty 
has been to convince its allies—particularly 
Great Britain—of the wisdom of such a 
measure, and to control shipments carried in 
foreign-flag vessels. Recent United Nations 
and congressional actions indicate that the 
way has been cleared for tightening an eco¬ 
nomic blockade which has long been in effect. 
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4. KAVAL M.OCXAM ^ 

IfacArthur: China la **p6cuUarlj TUlner- i 
able to th« prooeaa of blockade. • * • 
niere la no weapon of war In my opinion 
that Is quite aa elBcacloua aa a block¬ 
ade. • • •” 

Administration: “Xt would Inconvenience 
them and In time might have a very serloua 
effect on the stability ctf the Chinese Com¬ 
munist Government.** 

I Analjals: A sea blockade of an island, or 
of a small nation with limited land access 
to other nations, Is most effective; sea block¬ 
ades of great continental nations or of half 
a continent, like China, are generally far less 
effective. General MacArtbur’s point Is that 
naval closure of the sea lanes of communica¬ 
tion to China, plus the air bombardment of 
the Manchurian railroads, would cut effec¬ 
tively the main routes by which supplies 
reach China. This Is undoubtedly true. But 
naval blockade plus air bombardment would 
probably never be—at least until months 
after Its Inception—more than SO to 75 per¬ 
cent effective. Other land routes beyond our 
effective reach are still open to China, via 
central Asia, via India, via Burma, and Thai¬ 
land. and by blockade-runners. 

I Moreover, railroads, once bombed are not 
necessarily severed; they can be repaired 
qtil^ly, as Germany In the last war and 
^rea now, have demonstrated; It would 
require consistent and persistent large-scale 
effort to halt trafflc. 

Even when China was limited In the last 
war to supplies over the Hump and by the 
Burma Road, resistance against the Japa- 
'nese was still maintained. Moreover. China 
*l8 capable of manufacturing In slsable num- 
;ber8 the small arms, mortars and machine 
' guns which form the bulk of the equipment 
of her army in Korea, and China has suf¬ 
ficient rice to prevent nationwide famine. 

1 Greater naval forcea 

1 Like air bombardments, naval blockade. If 
It la to be effective, would require a greater 
concentration of United States naval forces 
In the Far East—how much greater no wit¬ 
ness yet has ventured to guess. It would, 
like air bombardment. Increase the risk of 
Involvement with Soviet Russia; General 
MacArthur advocated the Inclusion of Rus¬ 
sian Port Arthur In our blockade cordon. 

It would increase friction with our allies and 
with ‘‘neutrals,** and India, at least, would 
probably pay no attention to It. Yet, even 
with the naval force now available In the Far 
East, a blockade which would greatly cut 
down Chinese imports could be established. 

8. VOKUOSA 

This breaks down Into a number of Issues: 

(i) Strategic importance 

MacArthur: "I would Insure that Formosa 
shall not fall into Red hands. * * * If 
It does, you have not only lost everything 
we gained In the Pacific war. but you have 
rolled back o\ur strategic frontier • * • 
all the way to the western coast of the 
United States.’* 

Administration: “We did not want (For¬ 
mosa) for ourselves, but it would be very 
serious for our line of defense there If It 
got Into hostile hands.” The administration 
has advocated “neutralization” of Formosa 
and last week General Marshall agreed com¬ 
pletely with General MacArthur that It 
should not be allowed to pass to Communist 
control. 

Analysis: Few military leaders woxild agree 
with the extreme statements of General 
MacArthur about Formosa’s strategic Im¬ 
portance; In effect he said that If we lost 
Formosa we loet the Pacific. Yet Formosa 
was In enemy hands In World War H and 
even In the darkest days our strategic fron¬ 
tier was never pushed back to the Pacific 
coast. As General MacArthur himself pointed 
out In his testimony, our military superiority 


Sn the western Padfic is dependent upon sea 
and air superiority; If we m ai nt a in sacih 
superiority. Formosa, even In enemy hands, 
could not be a vital military threat. How¬ 
ever. enemy Jet planes based on advanced 
fields on Formosa, would have range 
enough—unlike the same planes based on 
the Chinese mainland—^ q;>erate against 
the Philippines, and the political and psy¬ 
chological effect of a Communist Formosa 
would be very grave In the Philippines and 
the orient. 

(2) ChUmg Xai-ahek 

MacArthur: “I believe that to the average 
Asiatic, Ghlang Kal-ahek stands out as the 
great symbol against communism.’* 
Administration: Inherent In the testimony 
was some feeling of reserve about Ohlang 
Kal-8hek‘s leadership. 

Analysis: Few experts would characterlae 
Chlang in the sweeping terms used by Mae- 
Arthur, but on the othw hand, there are few 
who can name any Chinese leader to replace 
him who would command the same power. 
The Issue should not be put In terms of 
Chlang or Mao, but In terms of many anti¬ 
communist leader*. 

(3) NatUmalist armed foreee 
MacArthur: These forces are on the whole 
good, but need United States equipment, 
training, and logistical support. They should 
be built up and Chlang Kai-shek, with 
United States support, should be allowed to 
use them against the continent of Asia. 
There was also some discussion of their use 
In Korea. United States help should never 
Include the commitment of United States 
ground troops on the China mainland. 

Administration: On the basis of reports by 
“the survey party which was sent by Mac¬ 
Arthur to Formosa” the Joints Chiefs of Staff 
were convinced “that these (Nationalist) 
forces would not be effective’* In Korea. No 
clear-cut statement Is available about bow 
the JHS feel today about the use of these 
troops against the China mainland, but the 
United States Seventh Fleet Is still acting 
under orders which prevent Nationalist 
attacks against the mainland. 

Aid to ChUmg KaUehek 
Analysis: Gradual modification of our 
Formosan policy since last summer now has 
reached the point where mutual defense 
assistance program aid is being given to the 
Island, and a United States military mis¬ 
sion—to administer that aid but not to su¬ 
pervise It or to train the Chinese—^Is now on 
Formosa. The checks which prevent the use 
of the Nationalist Navy. Air Force, and Army 
against the mainland still, however, exist. 
If they were lifted. Immediate small-scale 
operations against the Commimlsts would be 
possible, but large-scale operations are 
months away and vrould be dependent for 
their success upon extensive United States 
supervision and logistic support. Our pres¬ 
ent policy of giving aid without supervision 
Is largely useless; the reforms needed on 
Formosa to make the 600,000 men of the 
Nationalists effective fighting forces are too 
major to be accomplished without United 
States supervision and training. 

{€) Nationalist guerrillas 
This subject was slurred over In the re¬ 
leased testimony, but a United States pro¬ 
gram of aid and organlaatlon for antl-Com- 
munlst guerrlUas on the mainland of China 
Xus been considerably increased In recent 
months, and there seems to be no dlfferenoe 
of opinion about tXils. 

s. comra aim sovxbt ausau 
MacArthur; Communism, rather than Rus¬ 
sia. la the major threat, and Moscow and 
Peiping are not Indissolubly linked. 

. Administration: Soviet Russia Is the main 
threat. Moscow and Peiping are not indls- 


•olnhly llnkad but ara doss together now. 
and aa attack upon Peiping might further 
forge this link. 

Analysis! *Xhls argument seems a quibble. 
The enemy Is both ccmmumlsm and Soviet 
Russia, but It is Indisputable that from a 
military pdat ci view Russia Is tiie main 
danger. Psychologically, Ideology cannot be 
defeated by a sword; Xunce the military 
measures against C hin ese communism which 
MacArthur advocates would not strike 
against the main military opponent and 
might peychologleally forge the present link 
between Moscow and Peiping more strongly. 

^ T. SOVZEt lUBOBS Df UAST 

MacArthur: “Their air Is not to be dis¬ 
counted * * *. That she (Russia) could 
get command of the sea * * *, I would 
be very doubtful of. • * • ’The Soviet has 
the capacity to launch a punishing attack 
upon Japan, but • • • (not) to overrun 
Japan * * *.** There are major industrial 
and logistic weaknesses In the Soviet military 
set-up in the Far Bast. Their dispositions 
are primarily defensive. 

Administration: Figures of Soviet strength 
were censored, but are nevertheless well 
known: there are at least 70 Soviet sub¬ 
marines, Including some snorkels, in the Pa¬ 
cific; at least 8,000 planes east of Lake Baikal 
and from 80 to 40 divisions In the same area. 
There are probably close to 100,000 Russian 
troops of all types In Manchuria and several 
hundred thousand others in the Vladivostok 
area or along the Manchurian frontier. So¬ 
viet capability for an offensive effort Is not 
discounted. 

Analysis: Any Judgments are speculative, 
but some of the communication and In¬ 
dustrial weaknesses cited by MacArthur ap¬ 
pear to be dated. They were true prior to 
World War 11, but an Improved communica¬ 
tion network and Industrial facilities have 
been established In the Far East; there are 
today, for instance, Soviet submarine-build¬ 
ing yards in Siberia. The remoteness of Si¬ 
beria from the Urals and European Russia 
undoubtedly would hamper Soviet supply, 
but there Is probably sufficient matCrlel 
stockpiled to permit major efforts tor some 
months of war. The Soviet military capa¬ 
bilities, in any ease, must be reckoned as 
Initially strong, particularly on the continent 
of Asia. 

COHCI.TJ8ZOW AMD BUBCMAXT 

The Issues obviously boll down to differing 
Judgments as to the efficacy of the measures 
proposed, the strength of the Russians In the 
area, and the Communist reactions to these 
measures. General BCacArthur thinks that 
the extension of the limited war In Korea to 
a limited war m China would Increase the 
pressure against the Chinese Communist 
Government sufSoiently to force It to make 
peace In Korea and that Russia would not 
Intervene, though the risk would have to 
be taken. The administration doubts the 
efficacy of these measures, fears more than 
does General MacArthur the possibility of 
Soviet Intervention, and believes that some of 
the measures might split us from our allies 
and weaken us In other areas of the world 
more vital to our global strategy. 

Any objective appraisal would probably 
fall aomewliere between these judgments. 
Bombardment and blockade Is not likely to 
bring about full-fiedged open and all-out 
Soviet Intervention, but It very probably 
would mean the Increase of Indirect Soviet 
aid to China, with a resultant Increase in the 
scale of fighting. On the other hand, there 
Is no present Indication that Peiping is ready 
to cry quits In Korea, and tibere does not 
appear to be any foreseeable end to the 
present campaign of attrition. 

In such drcumstances It seems likely that 
we must Inevitably move, not all the way to 
the MacArthur program, but toward a less 
limited war—the imposition of a tighter and 
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erheea m the Mttt. era are angatetf la a 
^ttioai. pejMioiMa. eoohonie. aad miii- 
eafMlttt ^ Ittctttao—Mtth our pa- 
tteiiee.lu<icttiaat. aauMM. and eteeactb the 
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txtm&son dr RWARKS 

llOll.ilAlt(M!DC HAGEN 

IN THE HOUSE OF lOmBBEIfTAT1VB8 
Monday, May li, 19B1 
Mr. HAOEW. MT. Speaker, the great 
IM Rlter Valley ol the North IM 
played an importa&t part la the devd- 
opatexit of our NatloD. Its broad, rich 

r g praduee soae of the dxiest crops in 
^rld. crops which are a basic part 
bf INljt imtltr****^ eoononir* 
t tMild Ifte to oall to the attention of 
the liexabers an articte by Mr. H. W. 
awtiioo, whtoli explaliia the history of 
the region snA ^ developEnant as a po¬ 
tato oexiter. The article, as printed in 
the pMfaM for the National Potato 
Gemerebee at Qrand Porks, N. Dak., 
Maieh 9b to 91. fcdloeb: 

Thm WK*es *ns Rimi ftowe lloem 
(By B. W. HeXWoon) . 

Where toeeed end rolled the adghty wetm 
of prehleftono lake dgeeiSi. renatatng la the 
wale at the aorthwenl retreat of thet pieet 
oonttnentei lee sheet Meahetlne the M 
dattim She Wleoontia ela#e of toe ineeWaa. 
Is new ea aiMMqoive-wille reeenroir of eoU 
fertmbr we eall the Bed RtPer Vtfley id the 
Hocth, Other: Own the Meek-taad region 
the hoa in Baade, no etr^ of IM 
quite Ittte it In potential power to prodw 
mel gratae. desMSd. potetoea eugerbyta, 
end legrnnai In ooBi|S«B Wt ery eoinblaetian 

MattaSpetoii. B. Dek. twe 
__ a eatenue nearly aMuileenerth- 

WBfd to the dlMeUen of Winnipeg, IM- 
width. It areragee about 40 
iaTaarrow aa 90 mllaa near tta »^**‘*£[ 
hotmdarr ai tf! widening out at nrach aa so 
niloi dwlhc Its eoune toward the Cena- 
ftoa^llore then ooe-thlrd of it 11 m 
within tbt Stale of MBuaaota; the remaln- 

Mneediately struck 
of the area 
unei; the rich 
liiWtlle aoaa. 
aeoounte for 


_ have been 

the eouree of hnmua Imparting the black 
color to all aoUa of the ri^lon. 

. While adequate for the accumnlatloo of 
large quantltlae of hlaek organic matter tn 
the surface eou. molrtaae eeBpiy of only 
20 to 94 Inches a yeir hhe pot haen eufll- 
cient to leach it to auf gfeit dep^ Long 
wlbtore blanket the land wita sneer to help 
keep natiiral auctace emi fextlUW Intact for 
rise by plantt during the qpring and sommer 
months when moat of the area’s rainfall 
occurs. 

The decade 1810-60 was slgnllicant in 
temis of aettleiBent. pubUe policy, and the 
develoimMnt of transportation and mariEste. 
The Nortbsni PaoHIo Ballway extezmed tie 
ItaM westward. The Bt. Paul B PaclAe (now 
part of the Great Northam) r e ache d Banics- 
mie. imui.. in 1870. By ISSO. Jin Bill was 
saccessfnl In basing the Great Mortbern lines 
tnillt through the Btete and Bad River Valley. 
The eastern part of old military reecrras was 
oOeiaUy thrown open to hoaeaetead entry. 

By lass, much of the better arable land 
of the Bed River Valley wee already taken 
up by settlers and its devatopasent aa an 
area producing small grains and 



Bow large are Rad River Valley larnw? 
Average IftSO else of farm appcoadiee 400 
acres (aU faitna). Poor handrad and aighty 
aeree appear to ha the eiae most prevalent, 
te t ss ap e rm d with asany hall-section lams 
aad a relatively small number whieh are 040 
acres or larger. In grom farm iBoome from 
au fioureea. Bed River VeBey farm operatore 
have avenged a little more than gSjOQO in 
reeant years. wHh the common pattern 
■Ughtty higher than SIOBOO. 

Bow aboot potatoesi WThere, when and 
how do they lit Into the land-uee picture 
of the Red River Vallsyf Hlstorleany. oom- 
mexelal potato prodoetkm came into the 
land-use picture to stay with the turn of the 
twewtUrth cantary. Before that, amhlGous 
•taste were made only to fold up in the lace 
of high freight ratee and imperleet knowl¬ 
edge Of the potato market. 

Bsrly growers eoiwbt a row crop that would 
(1) help to clean up weed infested land for 
wheat, and (2) another cash crop that coiild 
be produced, handled and marketed at a 
time not hi conflict with the production and 
harvesting of small grains and flax. 

Potato Bcreages grew slowly until new 
tf^Kti nin gy following World War 1 enabled 
Bed River TSlley growers to expand commer- 
olalprodaetloii mildly. By X91», acreage was 
only 88,000. 9y Xi20, it had increased to 
180.000, then to 140,000 acres In 1040. and 
reaching an all-time acreage high of 
lOljQOO In 1948. By 1048. acreage had dropped 
bapk to I78B00 from which 2S,460JOOO buahels 
were produoed. Bince then, potato acreages 
have tapered off to the lowest level recorded 
the span of the past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury; even so, potato production on Worth 
IMcota farms has held right near the 20,000,- 
OOO-busbel mark In recent yeere. The same 
general pattern may be assumed to bold for 
InmeMvIa portions of the valley. 

' What takes the piece of discord potato 
aerast SIsty-seven thousand acres of dry- 
Imid eugarbeets are now grown In the Red 
River Valley (shout two-thhds on the Min- 
H ff riff side of the river^ in the southern 
Motion of the valley, com, soybeans, and 
r garbset acreage has expanded 
peoce of potato acreage over a period of 88 
muw. in the northern oone. these other row 
oropo have also expanded but have replaced 
potatoes to a lesser degree than In the 


llbrt and more, cmmnereial table stock 
potato production has tended to eoncen^to 
In the northern sons of the Bed River Vid- 
ley where the combination of land, miniate, 
and producer-handler know-how has made 
' for a eommunity of potato men determined 
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to hold and etrengthen their potitlan in the 
potmo market place. With a half century of 
potato experience behind tXwm. sn aggreo- 
slve State seed department on the alert to 
vigorous seed stodis. a sympattietic reeearOb 
and extension program expanding Its serriee 
in produetlon and marketing problem serv¬ 
ing. and the benefit of land and climate to 
which potatoes naturally fit into the over¬ 
all organisation and management of the 
fenn—it eeema likely that Red River Valley 
potatoes may continiw to be reckoned with 
In the market place for quite a white. 

The vaRey now has more than SCO track- 
aide potato storage and processing plants, 
including some of the newest and most mod¬ 
ern in the United States. Potato acreage 
range from 20 to more than XjQOO acres per 
grower, averagtog 80 acres, with a lares pro¬ 
duction of certified seed. Oobbterv. TM- 
umpha. and Ponttaes are prlnelpat varieties, 
although many newer varieties are coming 
Into prominence and research goes on con¬ 
stantly to develop others partleiiterly suited 
to the region. 

The future? The Bed River Valley Potato 
Oktowers’ Aasbetation. the Potato Research 
Center, the Research and Demonatiation 
Farm, and the cooperation extended by the 
land-grant coUegee and Department of Agri¬ 
culture with the potato industry auggesta 
that there wlU be a future. Accent from 
here will be on meeting the demands of dle- 
crlmlnating eo n su mer e and looking weU to 
the oooto and marginal efltelMkcy of eatietying 
«*M>T"**"~** demand in our produetitm, her- 
veettog. handling, and marketing policy and 
practice- 

With patience, hard work, and courageoue 
planning the Bed River Valley seeks an an¬ 
swer to what the future holda lor It by 1960 
that may be made oompatiblc with the inter- 
eata of producers and Gonsumara alike. Prog¬ 
ram in that direction Is now under way. 


TWLflstPkhit 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 


IN THE HOUSE OP RBPBBSEirrATIVBS 

Thurtday, May 9. J9S1 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this ar¬ 
ticle by nsitntL Lonigan rpeaks for Itself: 

THcLesTPusas 
(By Edna Lonigan) 

I 

General IfacArthur’S triumphant journey 
from Tokyo to the Balls of Congress is a po¬ 
litical earthquake. But the line of cleavage 
is not between Republicans aad Democrats. 
It is between the people end the mysterkms 
entity called the Fair Deal. 

The Triunan administration started out 
aa an era of go^ feeling. Those who did not 
like the New Deal were glad we had a home- 
spun Missouri Democrat in place of Booae- 
velt. They liked his looks, bis Midwestern 
accent, his xmexpected dignity in dealing 
with Ctongrsm, with the press, and with the 
chiefs or farelgn nations. 

The new President took up the tsak of 
totemational conferences where Roosevelt 
dropped it, and then, after Potsdam, said 
what most Americans wanted to beer, that 
he would go to no more suCh meetings. 

But It soon became appsxent that he fol¬ 
lowed Roosevelt’S poUelee. and he chwhed 
with Coztgmn over price control. 

Dtellluaionment with Soviet Buaela set In 
and. when Boglaad an n o un ced that doe 
coold no longer support her commttmente In 
Greece, we took over, under the TVotoan 
doctrine, promising to oppose military force 
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vltb force, if any nation wae threatened by 
the U. s. S. R. 

The Oreek-Turkish program changed rath* 
er euddenly into the Marshall plan tor eco* 
nomlo—not military—aid to all Europe. 
That evolved Into a military alliance, then 
Into arms for Europe, and finally Into the 
plan to send troops to garrison duty there. 
But though we spent billions, Europe re¬ 
mained helpless against Communist assault. 

Meanwhile China fell. We evacuated 
Korea, and announced that Formosa was not 
important to our defense line In the Pacific. 
Plans were made instead to extend the Mar¬ 
shall plan to a billion people In Asia and 
Africa. Then the Communists moved In to 
fill the military vacuum we had left. 

The President decided to enter the war. 
After bloody fighting the general who had 
snatched victory from defeat was summar¬ 
ily dismissed. An outraged people bore him 
In triumphal procession halfway round the 
world. The President was booed In a Wash¬ 
ington ball park. 

It does not make sense. 

n 

Obviously something Is needed to etplaln 
this strange performan c e—something more 
than mink coats, deep freeaers, or Pender- 
gast politics. 

There Is a simple explanation. It Is to be 
found in a speech of Earl Browder’s which is 
reprinted In a report of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities In March 1044. 

Browder told the American Communist 
movement It was to abandon the Communist 
Party and set to work especially through the 
trade unions, to form a mass organisation 
with members throughout the United States. 

The PAC under Sidney Blllman carried 
out the plan laid down by Browder. Of 
cotirse 08 percent of the trade-union mem¬ 
bers did not suspect that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had planned their organisation, their 
policies, and even their publications. 

The purpose of forming this mass organi¬ 
sation was to build “national unity," to pre¬ 
serve the "gains" of Tehran. It was to unite 
everyone—workers, fanners, managers, even 
financiers—^In a drive on the Fascists and de¬ 
featists, those who doubted that the alliance 
with Soviet Russia could continue into 
peacetime. 

Stalin and his advisers realised at Tehran 
that Roosevelt was dirlng, and that they mtist 
choose his succeaaor, and get him elected, or 
they would lose all the gains' the Hisses and 
others had won. The Soviet leaders also 
knew that Roosevelt had smashed the Demo¬ 
cratic Party, and that whoever mustered the 
strongest political power could take It over 
and run It, under the old symbols. 

The Communists then built up a network 
of local political machines In each congres¬ 
sional district, formed first about the labor 
unions, but gradually drawing in Intellec¬ 
tuals, farmers, women, and religious groups. 
This was the familiar popular front, with 
which the Communists had softened up 
France under Bliun. before the Nad-Commu¬ 
nist attack. 

Truman was chosen as candidate for Vice 
President by Sidney Hillman, at the sugges¬ 
tion (according to Jonathan Daniels in his 
recent book, A Man of Independence) of 
Max Lowenthal, who had known the Senator 
from Missouri for years through congres¬ 
sional investigations of the finances of the 
railroads. 

The organizers of this coalition were or¬ 
dered to abandon their revolutionary slogans 
and to concentrate on uniting all groups 
except the reactionaries, in order to better 
destroy the enemies of unity with the 
U. 8. S. R. Their particular hates were 
Hoover, Farley. Byrnes, Forrestal, and Mac- 
Arthur. 

WlUlam Z. Foster reported to the Comln- 
form early In 1950 that this plan had suc¬ 
ceeded far beyond all expectations. Its 
followers Included members of all religions, 
and social classes. 


This pattern of the Popular Front Is the 
only concept that wiu explain the strange 
hUtory of the Truman administration. If 
you examine our fmwign policy, our un¬ 
usual military ineptitude, each of our Presi¬ 
dential and congressional campaigns, the 
vagaries of our labor leaders, and thM spread 
of defeatism and enwvatlon in our litera¬ 
ture, the pieces all fit. They fit the miu- 
tary needs of the Soviet Union, to divide us, 
to sow defeatism, and to make us spend our¬ 
selves into bankruptcy. 

xn 

The American people have not had a gov¬ 
ernment of their own since 1945. They 
could not get anirthlng constructive accom¬ 
plished In foreign or military affairs because 
they had no government to do it for them. 

Their Government has been oaptiured from 
within, by a few secret igents In key posi¬ 
tions, as Norway was captured by a tew 
Nazi agents placed in key positions by Hit¬ 
ler before his armies struck. 

It Is time we stopped talking of our pres¬ 
ent Government with words that apply only 
to an American Government. We need a new 
language to describe the Government we 
have today. 

We do not have a President in the Ameri¬ 
can sense, because there Is no longer a bal¬ 
ance between executive and legislative 
power. The office has grown until It doth 
bestride the narrow wcffld like a colossus. 
We do not have departments or bureaus in 
the American sense, because Ck>ngress does 
not define their duties or set limits on 
their power. In a government by law. It Is 
essential that the legislature, which does 
not benefit by adding bureaus or extending 
their power, should create and define all 
Government agencies, as Madison pointed 
out In the Federalist Papers. We do not 
have a budget or appropriations In the Amer¬ 
ican sense. When money Is managed by the 
Government, all figures are lies. 

Our present-day Government Is like a 
great banyan tree, towering high above 
everything, and sendings arms out to start 
new roots In organizations we still think of 
as private—the labor unions, colleges, 
women’s clubs, churches, foundations, and 
business associations. This combine of pub¬ 
lic and private agencies, directed by a small 
inner group now has almost complete con¬ 
trol over the flow of news, ideas, and dis¬ 
cussion In the press, movies, radio, and 
moving pictures, and the press of private 
organizations. It does not crudely forbid 
freedom of discussion. It merely jams the 
press and the other media with banalities 
written or whispered by its hired ministry 
of enlightenment. 

The American people never thought about 
how to manage such a combine. They did 
not know It was operating under the out¬ 
ward signs of their own kind of government. 
The Soviet leaders knew. They knew in 
1943 they must take it over before we woke 
up. 

XV 

Defeat and total eradication of the Popu¬ 
lar Front party In the United States Is the 
first condition for any hope of peace, or of 
survival of the United States as a Nation. 

The opposition party so far has suffered 
only heartbreaking defeats. They are like 
Thor In the German fable, who put forth 
prodlgloiu efforts to eat all the meat In 
the trough faster than his opponent, only 
to find his opponent consumed meat and 
bones and the trough Itself. Thor did not 
know he was fighting not a mortal, but Lokl, 
God of Fire. 

The Popular Front In the United States 
cannot be defeated by any normal political 
strategy or party poUcy. Xt is a mlUtary 
organization to be dtfeated only as any 
usurping government is defeated by organi¬ 
sing the resistance. 

Until a few weeks ago, the people were 
apathetic or cynical, there were no visible 


leaders, and all communication wss blurrefl 
by the Government’s propaganda Skin. 

Suddenly the President dismissed our 
foremost general, the people poured a tidal 
wave of leUers and telegrams upon Con¬ 
gress. MacArthur’s course led straight as 
an arrow to the Waldorf Towers, from which 
Herbert Hoover had been valiantly trying 
to arouse opposition to the sellout of our 
country. Now we have an aroused Nation 
and potential leadership. 

The line of polltloal cleavage is now clear-^ 
between a foreign policy that fits Soviet 
military needs and one that puts American 
security uppermost. At home the same 
cleavage runs between a governmental pyra¬ 
mid the Soviet agents can pentrate, and the 
simple American Government that foreign 
agents cannot manage. Congress has in 
the power of the purse the means to tear 
down the Bastille. 

The Truman administration will use every 
ounce of Its tremendous power to discredit 
MacArthur. They will try to break his heart 
as they did Forrestal’s. Will they win? As 
"Not merely gossip" asked last week? Can 
leaders and the people together defeat the 
machine? 

The answer turns on one fact. Xn the 
resistance every fighter counts. No one else 
counts. Every editor, every reporter, every 
clergyman, every club officer, every man In 
the street, must take his place in the ranks 
and do what Is nearest him to win this 
battle. 

If we fall-. 


The Coal Indnstry hi the Modem Critb 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LESTER C. HUNT 

or wToaemo 

IN THE SENATE OF THE D N ITBD STATES 

Tuesday, May IS, 19S1 
Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, for a great 
many years, in fact ever since his mem¬ 
bership in this body, my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Mahonxy] has manifested a great in¬ 
terest in the development of America’s 
natural resources. More especially has 
he been interested in the great coal re¬ 
sources of this country and of our State. 
In 1943 he introduced a bill to authorize 
the United States Bureau of Mines to 
construct and operate demonstration 
plants that gasoline can be made from 
coal and oil shale. 

For this work my colleague secured an 
appropriation of some $30,000,000, and 
it has now been demonstrated in these 
plants that gasoline can be made from 
coal at a cost of 4 to 5 percent more 
than making gasoline from petroleum. 

My colleague delivered an address in 
Cleveland last evening before the Ameri¬ 
can Mining Congress Coal Show, the sub¬ 
ject of his discussion being the coal in¬ 
dustry in th e modem crisis. 

X request unanimous consent that this 
splendid and informative address be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

THx COAX. iNmnim tm tm* Monntw Oxxsxz 
(By Senator Jozzea O. p’Maxioinnr) 

For the third time in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury the whole wor)id-hovers on the brink 
of a global war, llthoukh the first year of 
the second half of this centtiry Is less than 
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W0 WHO tetellT«d many put 
St mea no one to tell im the 

teRll4« Met of ifftr tn himmn life and suf¬ 
fering. VeteruM* hoepltels scattered broad- 
dtst throughout the land. In which the 
soldtors at two World Wars are being treated 
ten the story of our failure to abolish war. 
How we seem to be drifting helplessly toward 
a third gl(nMn eonlUet tn irtiloh. If it occurs, 
we know that the great discoveries and Inven. 
tlcms of selakoe'aBd technology will be used 
to destroy mllUons of lives, to lay waste the 
habttatfOns of men on every continent, and 
to eawMi new soldiers to beoome patients in 
these same hospitols and in others yet to be 
bunt. 

am s aa s oa DsaraoTaae 

Is it the destiny of the people of America 
to partieipate in such a atrui^e or have we 
the InteUlgenoe and the will to demonstrate 
to all the peo]^ of the world that peace 
can be achieved? That war can be avoided? 
Ann that freedom for men can be permanent¬ 
ly eetabUehed aa the way of life for all man¬ 
kind? 

Are we to be buUdera or destroyera? These 
questions must be answered by this genera¬ 
tion. ,lf the peoples and the leaders of other 
nations are unable to point the way to peace, 
must we also he condemned to confess that 
we are unable to show the world how men 
can build a permanent peace? 

I know of no better forum in which to 
raise this qiwstlon than at this session of the 
American Iflnlng Gongrcas. The answer 
must be made now becamw if we turn from 
building to destroying no one knows better 
than tboee who are assembled here that no 
mind can conceive the measure of destruc¬ 
tion which will be wrought Jf we permit a 
third global conflict to eomo. I say there 
can be no better forum than this because 
those of you who are assembled here know 
from penicmal experience what has been done 
In the United 8Utes to raise the standard of 
living axkd security for the people of this 
country by the intelligent use of natural re- 
imuroee. But you know aleo what a terrible 
toll war takes, not only upon the human 
resourcee oi a nation but upon its material 
resources. Elurlng this twentieth century 
we have dug the minerals from uur hills to 
scatter them broadcast throughout the world 
in war. The Ifsaabi Range in Minnesota was 
the greatest deposit of iron ore In all the 
world. Discovered 100 years ago U provided 
the raw material from which industry made 
the iron and steel through the use of which 
♦-•hif country became the leading industrial 
nation of the world. Yet, during the 6 yews 
of World War n, we took from those hills 
one-flfth of all the Iron ore that had been 
extracted from since iron was discov¬ 
ered there 100 years ago. MilUona of tons of 
the Iron and steel made from this ore has 
been shot away or U rotting away In foreign 

In the ELorean war we are paying 
not only with the lives of American sol¬ 
diers, but we are aleo paying with 

which could be used to build 
a greater future for this and for coming 
generations. Instead, It is being used for 
the destruction of the lives of the soldiers 
who are involved In the conflict as well as 
the lives and homes of the noncombatant 
inhabitants of the Kooreen peninsula. Ap¬ 
proximately 1,000,000 tons of steel, 
mim copper, idne, and other minerals that 
have been febrloated here into bombs and 
shells and buUets are being showered upon 
that haplcM peninsula, and we know now 
wbid&tm May lw the termlnetlon of the 
war Korea oewot recover In another century 
from the destructioa that has already been 


**The anger M werketh not the jus¬ 
tice of dbd.* It ti pettsnoe, 
tem^mee. eheitlty^ and, above ell, 
our own afdltW to use t^ 

Which nature hafe inflow^ us to ibow the 


whole world how the builders can in fact 
abolish the destruction of war. 

PXACS VHSOUOH WZSB USB OT aXSOOBCKB 

no nation in history was better endowed 
with natural reaoureea than this, and, be¬ 
cause this Mstlon wss founded by men wbo 
had faith in freedom, we have made It pos¬ 
sible here lor the Intelligence of the Indi¬ 
vidual to he applied constructively to the 
utillsstion of these resources. The ingenu¬ 
ity of the free men who roved at will 
throughout this continent has achieved the 
greatest material progress ever registered 
and has developed hsare a social culture In 
which social and economic justice for the 
Indlvldusl has been raised to levels never 
before attained. This has not been accom¬ 
plished wlttkout waste and without sad mis¬ 
takes. Ws have not always taken advantage 
of the opportunities we have had. but the 
record of what has been done pi^ts un¬ 
erringly to great opportunitlas yet remain¬ 
ing. if we do not lose faith and surrender 
to fear. 

It was because of my conviction that the 
future holds vast possibilities lor the de¬ 
velopment of our natural resources In build¬ 
ing constructively lor peace that throughout 
my service in the Senate I have been urging 
better and more Intensive utilisation of 
them. It was this I had in mind when in 
1948 I Introduced the bill to authorize the 
United States Bureau of Mines to construct 
and operate demonstration plants to show 
how liquid fuel can be made from coal and 
oil shale. These experiments have already 
proved that the commercial production of 
liquid fuel la attainable from our huge de¬ 
posits of both coal and shale that are known 
to exist In this country. Indeed, It is Indi¬ 
cated that gasoline can now be made from 
coal at a cost of only 4 cents to 5 cents more 
than from petroleum, and this estimate takes 
no adcount of income to be derived from cer¬ 
tain byproducts. It Is unnecessary to tell 
this audience what this means for the future 
bf America and the future of the world— 
provided we can avoid being compelled to 
use the energy sources with which this coun¬ 
try Is endowed for the destruction of human 
life In a third world war. 

Of course, the fact that we have this new 
source of unlimited quantities of liquid fuel 
means national security In the sense that 
It equips us to defend ourselves even in mod¬ 
ern war against any attack. It means more 
than that becaxiae It enables \is to show the 
world that here In the United States dwells 
a people who have no design to seize the nat¬ 
ural resources of any other people and who 
have no ambition whatsoever to establish 
Impwrlallstlc control of the world or any part 
of the world for the exploitation of Its in¬ 
habitants. 

AxcmcA THX azcHxsT Ilf MATUXAX. axsouxcis 

It seems to me that the leaders of the coal 
Induat]^ can set a fine example to the lead¬ 
ers of all other Industries If by Intelligent 
utilization of our coal resources we can set 
an example to the peoples of other lands to 
do likewise. We can prove that there Is no 
ground for fearing that natural resources will 
be exhausted and the people rendered un¬ 
able to support themselves. That fear has 
been entertained by peoples from the be¬ 
ginning of time. Dr. Max Ball, distinguished 
oU geologist, testifying before the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
last March, reminded us that tn the early 
days of the Roman Bmplre the Romans were 
worried that the copper mines of Cyprus and 
Spain ‘Would be exhaueted and that they 
would be without the eesentlei mineral ftom 
which their bronae weiqpons were made. 
Here In the United States for more than a 
generation nparta have been predicting tbs 
exhaustion oc our supply of pstrOleum, but 
our petroleum rsesrvee are greater today by 
tar man they ware when the flret prediction 
was made early In UEie century that the Ha- 


tlcn would soon run out of petroleum. Bven 
with the inorease of our petroleum reserves, 
the demand for fuel In the United States la 
so great that It Is necessary now to sup¬ 
plement these reserves by greater utilization 
of coal. 

COAX.: THX natxom’8 bask: ruKL 
Fortunately, no one oan predict that our 
coal reserves will be exhausted, because it Is 
a scientific fact that coal Is our largest avail¬ 
able source of fuel, that It cannot possibly 
be exhausted at any imaginable rate of con¬ 
sumption for more than a thousand years, 
and that within the boundaries of con¬ 
tinental United States He practically one- 
half of all the known coal reaerves of the 
world. We know that coal la rich In by¬ 
products and that there are many productive 
ways of using It besides burning it In Its 
raw state under a boiler. It Is an Invaluable 
source of chemical products as well as of 
energy supply, and yet we have been ac¬ 
customed to hearing the coal Industry called 
a sick Industry and we have been accustomed 
to being told In the press that coal Is being 
pushed out as a fuel. That is not the fact. 
We are consuming in excess of 100,000,000 
tons more coal every year now than we were 
at the twn of the centtiry and we are mining 
coal much more efficiently than we were at 
that time. The people of the United States 
are using more energy than at any previous 
time. Our population has doubled in the 
last 50 years, but the energy resources we 
have enjoyed have more than quadrupled. 
We are consuming more coal, more oil. more 
gasoline, and more hydroelectric power, and 
every citizen of the United States living to¬ 
day has twice as much natural energy work¬ 
ing for him as did the Individual In 1800. 

Coal pushed wood from the parlor stove, 
from the kitchen range and from the loco¬ 
motive during the nineteenth century. It 
has been finding competition from oil and 
gas in recent years so that It no longer sup¬ 
plies as large a percentage of the total energy 
consumption of the United States as it once 
did, but it Is still a most vital source of 
energy and It can be made more so. 

In 1005, 400,000 men were vrorklng in the 
mines producing 315,000,000 tons at the rate 
of 3.24 tons per man per day. In 1049. 
433,300 men were producing 438,000,000 tons 
at the ra^e of 6.43 tons per man per day. In 
1040 this coal, though it exceeded the pro¬ 
duction of 1005 by 100,000.000 toxu, repre¬ 
sented only 30.8 percent of the Nation’s en¬ 
ergy consumption, as compared with 86B 
percent in 1005. The utilization of coal has 
not kept pace with the energy demands of 
the people, but because of Its extraordinary 
nature, because of the products which can 
be made from it, the opportunity Is now 
presented to the Industry to make a greater 
contribution than ever before to the Indus¬ 
trial and economic needs of the people. This 
can be done without displacing any other 
energy resource so long as we continue to 
improve the economic status of the people, 
for there Is no known limit to the demand 
for fuel and energy which will develop In 
an expanding economy. Maximum employ¬ 
ment and good wages under good working 
conditions for all workers create an ever¬ 
growing demand for all the products of in¬ 
dustry. 

The greatest handicap that mankind has 
Buffered In an past centuries has been the 
conviction at some people that there to not 
enough to go around end that, therefore, 
the masses of men must be exploited in 
order that the exploiters may live In lux¬ 
ury end security. It was this fear that 
hr^ht Muaaidlnl and Hitler Into pow«r. 
Zt to thto fear which tmllda the sieve eempe 
of Blberle. 

" mniAH i hobhu itt; oua basic bbsoobcs 

The economic progreae of the United Btatao 
has demonstrated that the fear to utterly 
groundless and that a future of peace and 
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plenty awaits all mankind provided only 
that we unite to improve the utilization of 
the natural resouroes with which the planet 
upon which we live is filled to overflowing. 
Man has nevmr failed to And, to {ffoduce, and 
to use the resoxirces he needs. When one 
commodity becomes scarce, hiunan resource¬ 
fulness has been able to replace it. This la 
history. Ihls is the story of science. This 
is the story of Industry, and coal, the Inex¬ 
haustible deposit of energy, affords the men 
and women who are engaged in its produc¬ 
tion am', utilization a grand and glowing op¬ 
portunity to prove how freedom and coopera¬ 
tion can build a peaceful world ot progress 
and justice. Bear in mind that .1 said free¬ 
dom. The glory of Amwica is that it has 
preserved freedom for the individual. The 
continued development of coal and every 
other natural resource depends upon the 
maintenance of freedom for the individual 
because, after all else has been said about 
the material riches of the world, the greatest 
natural resource is the heart, the mind, and 
the industry of a free man. So I would 
like to see the progress of the coal industry 
carried on by the maximum utlliaation of 
Individual initiative. 

THZ PLACZ or STMTKZnC tJQtno ruai.8 

That is what I had in mind when in Feb¬ 
ruary 1948 1 introduced amendments to the 
then-pending tax bill to provide a 27V^ per¬ 
cent depletion allowance and accelerated 
amortization to stimulate the investment of 
private capital in plants designed to make 
synthetic liquid fuel from coal. The amend¬ 
ment was not adopted by the Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. I know of no reason why coal used 
for such a purpose should not have as great 
a depletion allowance as that granted to 
any other mineral. I understand that the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
has tentatively decided to raise the general 
depletion allowance for coal from 6 to 10 
percent, but the social and Industrial gains 
for all the people of the United States will 
be so great if private capital can be induced 
to invest in the synthetic-fuels industry 
that, in my opinion, special consideration 
should be given to the private investment 
that may be made for the extraction of oil 
from coal. I shall offer the amendment 
again. 

When I Introduced the synthetic-fuels bill 
authorizing the Bureau of Mines to con¬ 
struct and operate demonstration plants, it 
was not intended to be a first step toward 
putting the Government into industry, but 
only a necessary step to test the scientific 
methods by which liquid fuel is made from 
coal and shale and to conduct the opera¬ 
tions that would tend to prove whether or 
not the product would be competitive com¬ 
mercially. Public research is a benefit to all 
and the operations of the United States 
Bureau of Mines in its tests of the possibili¬ 
ties of making liquid fuel from coal and oil 
shale have Justified every dollar which has 
been expended. 

WILI. nUVATZ XNTXaPZZZZ DO THE JOB? 

The time is here, however, for private 
capital to act, for coal deposits are to be 
found all over the country and the public 
domand will soon begin to arise for the con¬ 
struction of Government plants if private 
initiative does not take the lead. The public, 
land States have great coal reserves. My 
own State, Wyoming, has greater reserves of 
bituminous and subbltumlnous coal than 
any other State and it is only natural that 
the people of these areas should want to see 
such resources developed. 

The alternatives are plain. We shall have 
free private competitive enterprise at work 
making liquid fuel or we iduai have Govern¬ 
ment doing it. We shall have it done locally 
by the coal industry and by the users of coal 
putting up their own capital to build the 
plants,* or xro ztaAl have the pre s a u re con¬ 
tinue to have the Government enter the'field. 


When the Defense Production Act was un¬ 
der consideration during the last session of 
Congress, I appeared before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in charge of the 
bill to urge the inclusion of language that 
would provide Government cooperation with 
private business to stimulate “the expansion 
os capacity, the development of technologioal 
processes, or the production of essential ma¬ 
terials" needed for the defense program. The 
provision was written into the law and it is 
now possible, therefore, for the Government 
through contracts for the purchase of mate¬ 
rials needed in the national defense to co¬ 
operate with private firms and corporations 
engaged in the production of such materials. 
This provision of the Defense Production Act. 
which I urged upon the committee, incudes 
specifically "liquid fuels for Government 
use or for resale." Thus, it Is clear that by 
the enactment of the synthetic fuels bill, 
which I Introduced in 1948, by the enactment 
of the Defense Production Act of 1960, and by 
the consideration which is now being given to 
accelerated amortization and an inerea4ed 
depletion allowance which I suggested for the 
first time in February 1948. the way is being 
cleared for private capital to enter this field. 
It remains only for private capital to take 
the initiative. 

CBNTBALIZXO XKDUSTXT INVITSS ATTACK 

There is another consideration which must 
be borne in mind, namely the great need for 
the decentralization of industry. The threat 
of atomic warfare shows how unwise it would 
be to build new liquid fuel plants in those 
areas of the country in which heavy industry 
is already concentrated and which naturally 
would be the primary target for an enemy in 
war. Let no one have the slightest doubt 
that these Industrial centers are now pin¬ 
pointed tqton the maps in the Soviet head¬ 
quarters in Moscow. 

The hydrogenation of coal affords a new 
method of producing critical materials 
needed in war. We are short of benzine, 
toluene, as well as xylene, chemicals which 
are invaluable in the- production of explo¬ 
sives and aviation gasoline. Sulfur, another 
commodity in which the United States is in 
short supply, and pyrldene are chemicals 
which can be produced as a result of the 
hydrogenation of coal. The conditions 
therefore exist in the defense program for 
the construction of liquid fuels plants. It 
would be highly desirable and highly intel¬ 
ligent to make certain that such defense 
plants would be constructed in areas remote 
from those in which so much of our industry 
is presently concentrated. 

XCONOMZC rZXBOOM BOB KBW ZNDUBTHY 

Then, too, decentralization Involves the 
avoidance of concentrated economic control 
of this great new potential Industry. Eco¬ 
nomic concentration through fiscal or man¬ 
agerial control is another element that stim¬ 
ulates the demand for Government to 
enter the field. The basic came of the 
present International controversy is the con¬ 
viction of the masters of the Kremlin that 
the capitalistic world cannot avoid monop¬ 
oly. Our belief in the American system of 
competitive free enterprise should therefore 
impel m to exercise every precaution to make 
certain that this new indmtry shall be devel¬ 
oped in the American way, namely, that of 
free competitive enterprise. The acts which 
have been passed by the Congress and the 
tax law now under consideration create the 
Opportunity for the construction of needed 
new plants in regions outside of the con¬ 
centrated target area and free from concen¬ 
trated economic control. 

Only habits of thought stand in the way. 
We have been accustomed to have coal 
shipped in its raw form great distances at 
great expense to the factories In which It Is 
consumed. Bow much more sensible it 
woulfd be to utlhae tb« cosi ih the. area where 
tt is mined, thua avoiding the great sgpense 


of our traditional methods of tranqiprtatiqaf 
The synthstio fuels development inakes this 
possible without loss to the transportation 
agencies. The commodities shippM into a 
growing community around a liquid-fuels 
plant would offset the loss of businees in 
the reduction of the raw coal shipped out, 
and for such shipments there would be sub¬ 
stituted the outgoing carloads of the prod¬ 
ucts, gasoline, fuel oils, chemicals, etc., re¬ 
sulting from the hydrogenation develop¬ 
ment. 

Feats of loss arising from progress which 
changes old habits have never been realised, 
as the mdustrial and economic growth of this 
country amply demonstrates. When the 
standard of living of the masses is raised, 
new markets are created for every industry 
and a liquid fuels plant would be a direct 
benefit to every other producing or trans¬ 
porting indust:^. This becomes apparent 
when it is realized that liquid-fuel plants 
would operate on a 24-hour schedule 7 days 
a week and would thus create a huge new 
demand for the production of coal. It is 
estimated that a plant capable of producing 
10,000 barrels of liquid fuel a day from coal 
would need a daily mine capacity of about 
7,600 tons produced from mines operated not 
less than 240 days in the year. This devel¬ 
opment would also make possible Improved 
conditions for the miners for, after all, the 
human aspects of every industry are para¬ 
mount in importance. Living standards 
must be maintained at the highest possible 
level so as to permit a fuller utilization of 
the unlimited resourcefulness of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

The first obligation of America In this 
world crisis is to keep itself strong, and the 
citizen who would see the American way of 
life thrive in the present world conflict of 
Ideologies must be able to see that all we are 
fighting for is opportunity for the individual. 
The Communist says that the Individual can¬ 
not, in this scientific age, control either his 
political or his economic destiny, but must be 
content to become the pawn of the state. 
He who would sustain the American ideal of 
individual supremacy, the principle em¬ 
bodied in the Bill of Bights of our Federal 
Constitution, the principle which underlies 
our oft repeated talk about the maintenance 
of free enterprise, must make up bis mind to 
defend the right of the individual to take 
advantage of every opportunity that the ad¬ 
vance of science and technology provides. 
If we are to keep America strong enough to 
become an example to the people of the 
world, it must be an America in which the 
individual has this opportunity. It is not 
sufficient that the citizen shall be politically 
free. He must also be economically free, 
’nns is the great opportunity which is pre¬ 
sented to this generation of Americans. We 
can, if we will, win both political and eco¬ 
nomic opportunity and freedom for all men 
everywhere. Men will be free in every na¬ 
tion and on every continent when we show 
the way. There is no iron curtain that can 
exclude from any people anywhere the knowl¬ 
edge of the gains that can be achieved for 
every individual in a nation which enjoys 
freedom. 


They Too Pay Tazoi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EUGENE J. McCarthy 

or SSSNWXSOXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REmESEMTATlVlS 

Wednesday, May 9,195i 

Mr.MoCAKTmr. Mr. Spegkor, under 
leave to oktffiDd my remartu tii thie 
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I tnsIndE the fBUkmUm emoM 
te Mft Conntar CMliiit.) 
ler iviil 9fp Ufft: 

timbv ite Fvr XttOB 

DeifiBf tb* pMC ■wane weeks ttate 
^ bM piEblMied m auAn of ftdm- 
hf tbe Wimewte 
D, Ine., ertwr e ia eoefs 
ctettf* tad nmtoal eerp o r e ttene here bcea 

ifbrimb* 

' ctAonm 

of a BCMvepur atewM be open to free ex- 
preeifow of Mmms exid opCntaBe wtntber we 
Me m egreeibeiil wltb thoie Mms end 
onlntooii, or not. Xt Is a ftnidaiDeiitel oolicr. 
tBbcratt to tbe democretie toatttntbme at 
bur cormtri'* 

In allowttif ftee dtsaeininatton of IdeM. a 
newspaper also has tbe responsibility of 
correcting mlsatatements of fact and to 
cballenge tdeaa and cq^kms whkb. in its 
ejdiiiMi, are de tr b neirt al to tbe ptMlD 
welfare. 

In the serlee of admtlisements mentioned, 
we have a good enoniAe of what we mean 
in the foeibntng M atwbeo t of pabey. We 
published them, but we do not agree with 
the idea they convey. They are mldbadlng. 
They eoavoT tdeee c op s e m hsg the tea status 
of cooperative and mntual corporations that 
are not sa b s t a nt iated by the facts. 

SpeeifleaHy^ these ere some of 'ttie errors 
of fact we ted: 

1. “Tou pay more taxes because Congress 
centtamtsa to alloir a favored few big bosi- 
ntsars ^maaning cooporativaa) to pay Itttla 
or Bomtiig* 

One of the btggsst. coopssettves In this 
Mta la MIdlaiid Cooperative Wholceale. The 
mtia or nothing that Midland paid la In- 
raal-eslate, and penoaaI>pcopcrty 
t tar Uu years IPfT throngh XMO was 
In our o wn eomnreH 
ntty we bare eooparattoea laiat ere bsled 


& Tbe eoa pei a tiv i e are called big 


It la trae that regfcosial eooperatives, made 
V 9 of aeocea or evan himdreds, of local asso¬ 
ciations, bate finpxessive acc\imulati<ms ai 
assets and do a big v<dxnns of baetness. But, 
In tbe sense that Jmerlcaas think of K. ttiey 
are xwt big bmlneeBai, If aU the cooper a - 


ttsea ha tbe eosmtry were contened, they 
wodM not c(ina>* tn amrta or buteam vol- 
tnae, tbe slae of any ona of a number of 
giant Ameriean corporaUoaa. Furthannora, 
Bfnea when Is bignsm a crime in tbe Ameri¬ 
can sdheme of tblnsnf 
9. **ODngrea lets tbsm escape nearly a 


granting Item spaelal msmptionB.'' 

Tbht statsumt bas bean tetty contra¬ 
dicted by an Invcattgatlng oormnittae of tbe 
Bnaia ot Bepreaentativea. The fact is that 
only one-tetb of the cooperatives In Amsr- 
tea qrnallfy under the law as being exempt 
from paying income taxes. These are agri- 
eultund cooperative^ and the congreestosMd 
ooassBlttae found that. In the caca of these 
relative few that asa axempt. the aggregate 
amount of income retained Is relatively 
email. Ho appcsiisble lonount of cevenus 
wovdd aecme to the aoeenunent if income 
taxes were levied on these amounts. Ftva- 
■txais of the CBOperattvee pay tneome taxes 
on ene^y tb* eaxm bails as other eorpora- 


4. Tte ada would have 13ie puMk believe 
that eoq^ratlvei are expanding on tax-free 

wvwpmnms OH the savlsgs and 

tBTislmsnti of .tbalk'aMmber-owacrs Just 
s^wlbM on tbe invested 

**lliiiff nf Mbmathti *-ifeen the great 

advantages that have conas to our Sta^e and 
to our eominunltles beOaiits our farmers 


have bad tba.poad ssnn to orfante eoep- 
sratlves. Within the last 15 years we have 
witnessed eieetrtneatlon of rural all 
over America by farmer eo ep era t tvee. By 
bringing a vitally neatted service to rural 
people, they have enhaneed the individual 
Income of fSvmars, and have provided bU- 
llons of d<dlsra of buelnem for business 
people in toatna and ctUss. 

The result, Ineame-taif^wlae, has been, and 
will contiane to bet a broader base for in¬ 
come-tax levies both for the farmer and the 
bw s in em ma n adm proOta by tbe faimera* 
pordhaasB of ^eetrleal msTTbandise and 
a orvi ce s. Other taxes that any other bosS- 
neie pays must»of oourse,ako be paid for all 
real and personal property the tiectclc co¬ 
operative owaa. Surely, there la no lessening 
of tax revenues In a deal like that. 

Tbe late J. V. Weber, when editor and 
putaiisber ef tbe Murray County Berald at 
Maytcm, «w tbe teue dearly, flb wrote In 
the Berald ef Jamtary 91. IMS: **Cioapera- 
tlves have nsade great eoutrltautlons to gen¬ 
eral praepertty* They have made MlniMsota 
one of the peat egg. buttw, gram, and live¬ 
stock Btatss, and through their abiding in¬ 
terest in 4-H Club and similar work, ttsf 
have made farm life asore attractive. They 
have done a great Job; they have raved their 
patrons money: and they have enlaigad the 
viaian of aaoat rural people.'* 
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iiCM.(HAUJESA.IlAlJLECK 


'ATIVBS 

Tiicadop. Jrap 15 ,1951 

Mr. HAlIJBCaC. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rxe- 
oaSk I iDCbidetbe folkiwinc editorial from 
the CltiaeD-Ncws. Hollywood. Cahf., lor 
May n. ms: 

Ctosx VO TKX CxmxB 

Congressman Domalo L. Jscauov calls at¬ 
tention to the contrast In tbs reactions of 
some people to the eongressional inveatlga- 
tions Into subversive activities. 

Oongtessman Jsexsox. from West Los An- 
gelsa, is a msmber of the Bouse Committee 
on un-American Activities. In bis weekly 
letter he says: 

“Your B^prsientative wm verbally flayed 
this Week In an edltorisl written by Lee Clay- 
pool, political editor of the Los Angeles 
Dally Kewa. 

**lbe editorial took exception to the man¬ 
ner of queattantng employed by us during 
the recent appmrance before the Home Pn- 
American Acttvttics Committee of actor Mm 
Garflcld. Tbe sum of Mr. Claypool’s editarlal 
seemed to be thai: we were persecuting lAr. 
Oarflcld and seeking to eonvUt tba sotor 
through 'guilt by aesnrtstVm.* 

“Other complaints have baan cscsivsd re- 
eently condemning ua for attempting to 
whitewash Oarflsld and othsm^ With tha 
Paay Hews fflsmntlng on the one hand, and 
a prominent far-right columnist disanroo* 
lug on the other. It could he that we are 
close to the center line. 

**NO protest is mads by tha XfberaX wing 
when an AJgsr Btas caBa Mrs. Franklin Di 
Roosevelt, and two testioes of the United 
Btatm Bupreme Cbort m dtanietcr wi tnsme s 
In an effort to prove bis hmosenee by aaeoel- 
afloB, but mention a kn^ Bet of Oammuntst- 
froBt orgaoiaetlons and aettvfttes with which 
a star, dir e ct or, or writer hoe been a a s odatsd. 
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and tnw n ecfl a t ely thero rbmr to hl|^ beam 
tbe wall of goflt by association. 

*Tk)me days ago the committee wae listen¬ 
ing patient^ to the arroguzt and e o n t e mp t u- 
OOB statements of a recalcitrant wltneas be¬ 
fore tbe oonmilttee. He bad refused to say 
anything at all with roapeet to his associa¬ 
tion with OonuBTinlst-frotit organisations, 
butte di d brid le and ftnne at tbe fallowing 
(joeatloc asked by your repreesntettve: 

**Tlld you ever bekmg to a Fsadst group 
known as tbe Silver Shtarta?* 

“The w it ne ss was vehement to kls denial 
of nembermtp and fairly frothed at the sug¬ 
gestion that he might have btid membership 
to the group. We then asked: 

** TXd you ever belong to the Cornmunlat 
Party?' 

“The answer to that one was a flat refusal 
to answer the questions on grounds of self- 
Incrtaninatlon and a denunciation of the 
committee generally and the m em ber s spe- 
etfleally. 

“Thou^t control' about wMeh tte an- 
tagonlstle wit n es ses make such a great fuse. 
Is a wo n derful thing to rant about when 
qtesttons are aMed whtoh might lead to a 
auurge of perjury, but when the sky is clear 
and no le^l consideration bars the way to 
vrrathful answer, stand by for fury.“ 

Congres s m a n Jscsaoir, it appears, has an 
excellent understanding of Communists. 


Da Gaafla m New BM fat Powce 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEON H. GAVIN 

or nxNanvAMU 

IH IBB BOCBB or BBPBMBDITAT1VB8 
Tuesday, AToy 15 .1951 

Mr.OAVm. Mr. Bptekor. under IttvB 
to extend Boy renarica In the Ricoao, I 
Include the foDowing artfele by Conataii- 
tine Br ow n, from the Wnahlngton Eve¬ 
ning Star for May 15. 1951: 


rsMBX In RsAXJanc PaoeasM vo f 


The stormy petrel of nrench jMllties. Gen. 
CharlcB de Gaulle, Is making a serious bid to 
return to power as heed of tte govomment 
this summer. 

Ills ITench elections are scheduled te 
Juxxe 17. An parties are determined to put 
up a serious fl^t to reduce the msmbenAilp 
of the Communists In the new Nstioxud 
Assembly. The Communists In the pest 
have been tbe largest single political group 
to the Assembly. 

Most nou-Communlet politicians are fear¬ 
ful of General ds OauU^ who Is stubborn 
and uneosnpeomiatog in matters of national 

At present ha la helisvsd to be the only 
French political leader who can asgiroaeb 
tbs problem of Surope'a defense realistically. 
In conversations with a number of Ameri¬ 
cans, General de Gaulle appears to pre¬ 
sent a far mors coostmctlve propMn to 
hasten prepardeness than any other French 

Be U said to favor strongly the fonowing 
program: 

1. The Inclusion of Germany to Weatem 
E u r o pe an defense .on a far more equitable 
basis than prevlotts FVsneh gover nm ents 
have todorsed it. Be Is lem fearful of • 
re s urge nc e of aeramnys mfbtary n^ght. 
While not dlseoimtiBg Ctorman mffitary re¬ 
vival, he believes in first things first. 
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General de Gaulle apparently U convinced 
that we shall have a war In a very short time 
If present conditions persist in Europe. The 
only deterrent to Russia is a strongly re¬ 
armed tree world. Diplomatic solutions, at¬ 
tempts at cooperation with Moscow and ap¬ 
peasement in whatever form are no longer 
of avail and. in his opinion, will result only 
in an increase of the Kremlin's demands. ^ 

The threat to the free world, he says, can ' 
be lessened only by a real show of strength 
and determination to maet force with force. > 
Under such conditions France’s fears of its ] 
neighbor across the Rhine should be sub¬ 
ordinated to the actual advantages which 
can be obtained by creating a sovereign Ger¬ 
many, which would eagerly join in the West's 
defense effort. 

2. In the same vein. General de Gaulle be¬ 
lieves strongly in the inclusion of Turkey 
and Greece in the Atlantic Pact. His think¬ 
ing Is military rather than political. So far, 
the French and British Governments—for 
reasozM which are still obscure to the aver¬ 
age observer—^have prevented these two 
Mediterranean nations from joining the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, in q;)ite 
of the pressing requests from Ankara and 
Athens. This stubborn refusal has given the 
Turks the impression that the great powers 
have in mind 8(nne appeasement proposal 
to Russia at the expense of the Turks. 

General de Gaulle apparently does not fol¬ 
low the tortuous thinking of the diplomats 
when he favors inclusion of Turkey and 
Greece in western defense. The only thing 
he has in mind la that these two countries 
combined have trained military forces in be¬ 
ing which exceed considerably that of the 
entire NATO. 

3. General de Gaulle is reported also to 
favor the inclusion of Spain in the Western 
European defense system. He appears less 
Interested In the totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment which exists across the Pyrenees than 
in its manpower potential. 

As a soldier he places political Ideologies 
in time of near war far behind the military 
necessities of the free world. Spain has never 
threatened Wance militarily. Spain is 
strongly antl-Oommunlst. These two con¬ 
siderations are ample for this Renchman to 
believe that the neighbor across the Pyrenees, 
with an army of some half million men under 
arms, should not be left out of Europe's de¬ 
fense coordination. 

4. General de Gaulle is said to have ex¬ 
pressed strongly the view that PVance and 
the other western nations are marking time 
and are not doing all in their power to mo¬ 
bilize their military potential. The politi¬ 
cians who have headed the French Govern¬ 
ment since the crisis became acute still hesi¬ 
tate to Increase the compulsory military 
service from 18 to 34 months. General de 
Gaulle la said to be determined to force this 
increase if he becomes head of the French 
Government. 

These revolutionary views of General de 
Gaulle will be strongly opposed by the non- 
Communlst parties, which in the past have 
contributed greatly to the slow-down of 
French rearmament. Their inactivity has 
been followed by the other nations of conti¬ 
nental Europe, to the distress of General 
Elsenhower. 

While public opinion in the United States 
has exercised a sufficient pressure to force the 
administration to change Its tactics in regard 
to European rearmament, the present Gov¬ 
ernments of France and Britain have been 
the major handicaps in the inclusion of 
Spain, Turkey, Greece, and Germany in the 
defense set-up. 

The State Department met the criticism 
of being too Ideological at a time when ag¬ 
gression by Russia may be expected any day 
by saying that it could do nothing, since 
Paris and London were irrevocably opposed 
to further broadening of NATO. 


A CyBical Vitw That DoMB*t Pay Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARBB 

HON. TOM STEED 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

t Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

I Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, the fol¬ 
lowing editorial from the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times, of May 10,1961, is timely 
because it deals with a subject which is 
Important in the long-range planning 
for this country. Upstream soil conser¬ 
vation. which has never received proper 
emphasis because of the stronger pull of 
funds into the so-called big dams pro¬ 
gram. must sooner or later be increased 
if we really accomplish the Job we need 
to do. Also, since so many big dams 
already have been built, this upstream 
conservation program becomes more 
Important as it is now needed to lengthen 
the lifetime of these dams. 

The editorial follows: 

A Ctnzgal Vxxw That Doon't Pat Ovr 

A considerable number—^probably a ma¬ 
jority—of the influential citizens of Eufaula 
oppoM the building of the proposed dam 
near that city. They cant see any percent¬ 
age in creating what the promoters of the 
dam caU a "silt trap," at the same time put¬ 
ting out of cultivation more than 100,000 
acres of their best bottomlands, to begin 
with, and additional thousands of acres 
upstream on the Canadian rivers which will 
be gradually ruined because of the back¬ 
water effect of slltation and the flooding 
of upstream bottomlands. They know that 
the theory of a sportsmen’s paradise on a 
muddy lake has turned out to be a phony in 
the MadUl-Tlshomingo area of Lake Texoma, 
and will be repeated around Eufaula and Mc- 
Alester. 

The Indian Journal, the Eufaula news¬ 
paper, has strenuously opposed the building 
of the dam In the past, and a few days ago 
It carried another editorial deploring the 
bad effects of the proposed project. 

However, in concluding the editorial, the 
newspaper expressed a feeling of despair 
and cynicism, as follows: "Farming no 
longer buUds big towns, it seems. Prosper¬ 
ity goes to those towns and cities into which 
the Government pours taxpayers’ money. 
Eufaulans' money, and small towns of this 
area have seen precious Uttle of it.” 

This point of view is unfortunate, and 
should be corrected by a realistic calcula¬ 
tion of economic factors. 

The soil, over a period of two or three dec¬ 
ades and from there on Into the future, is 
the basic resource and economic foundation 
of all towns and cities, even New York. Ulti¬ 
mately no city can grow if the tributary sou 
Is unproductive. The small town feels the 
lack "of good soil first, but ultimately all 
commimltlM suffer. Otherwise you might 
see big cities In the Idaho deserts. 

Madill and Tishomingo people were highly 
elated when the Texoma project was pro¬ 
moted. bn the theory that the vacationists 
and fishermen woiUd make them prosperotis. 
They have been sadly disUlusioned. In addi¬ 
tion to the failure of the.sportsmen’s para¬ 
dise. they now keenly feel the disappearance 
of the rich bottom landi which used to poiur 
farm produce into their markets. 

The spending of Government money for 
labor, and the privUedge of boarding the labor 
force during the buUding of a big dam is like 
a shot In the arm. It creates a temporary 
illiuion of proQMrity, but when the dam is 


finished, the workers pick up their saoks. of 
potatoes afid go away, and the local business* 
men find that concrete and steel waUs don't 
buy automobiles, groceries, or overalls. Then 
It is realized that the most precious resource 
of all—^the soU—^has been badly reduced in 
area, and there is nothing to take its place. 
There’s no guesswork or theory about it— 
the proposition is as plain as ABC. 

No city or town in Oklahoma can afford to 
labor under the delusion that it can live 
without a background and tributary territory 
of good farmland. Any number of ixutances 
can be shown to prove that when the soil 
goes, everything goes. Even the industrial¬ 
ized cities cant take it, for eventually they 
have to sell their products to other communi¬ 
ties that depend more directly on the soU. 
Bhot-in-the-arm prosperity makes pleasant 
dreams but the hangover is terrible. 


The Cfilifornifi Eagle, bb Old Newspaper 
With a New Policy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTY 

or CALXrOKNXA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May IS, 19S1 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker. I should 
like to include in the Record some very 
interesting comments by Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, as reported by Mr. Bob Ellis in 
the new California Eagle. Along with 
the news story. I am including an edito¬ 
rial from the new California Eagle 
printed in the first edition of the paper 
following a change of ownership which 
brought in as publisher a very able 
leader, Mr. Loren Miller, of Los Angeles. 
The California Eagle is an old paper 
which, like the legendary phoenix bird, 
is commencing a new life. It has a new 
owner and a changed viewpoint. 

The California Eagle is devoted pri¬ 
marily to the interests of our Negro citi¬ 
zens, but the new publisher’s conception 
of the role of a newspaper rises above 
race or class and encompasses all phases 
of good citizenship. The editorial, 
signed by the new publisher, is a whole¬ 
some and a refreshing statement of in¬ 
spiring American ideals. All of us who 
cherish a truly free and honest Ameri¬ 
can press welcome and wish success to 
the new California Eagle. 

The above-mentioned articles follow: 
[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Eagle of 
Mays. 1951] 

BuNCKx Bats: “Limxtid Wax Savxs Lives’’— 

Appeasement Isn’t Peace, U. N. Meet Told 
(By Bob ElUs) 

"Don’t confuse peace with appeasement," 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche warned Presidential 
Adviser W. Averell Harrlman and leading Los 
Angeles citizens Sunday at a dinner for the 
Nobel prize winner sponsored by the Ameri¬ 
can Association for United Nations. 

While newsreel and television cameras 
filmed Dr. Bunche before a flower-decked 
table at Romanoff’s Restaurant In Beverly 
Hills, the director. Trusteeship Council of 
the U. N. continued quietly: "There will be 
much less misunderstanding about the 
United Nations If Americans realize the U. N. 
is In the business of preserving peace—not 
peace by appeasement but by means of hon¬ 
orable negotiation." 
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that thMw’la a growlhg dUUke 
United Nattone in America. Dr. 
Bui^ tiiibad out at the **hUnd 

*'Febi^e mue^ understand.** he continued. 
**that while a war is limited there is a chance 
to stop it and save Uvee. The U. N. was able 
to do this in tsraei and in Kashmir and we 
must continue to tt]r to end the war la 
Xoraiu** 

la what was interprated as a reference to 
tbeMaoArthur controversy. Dr. Buache said: 
'‘Victory is not needed in war. There is only 
a need to stop war." * • * 

Bpeaklnf eaUaly. with a slight hesitation 
heiese his sentences. Ds. Bunchs emphaslaed. 
*'Psw«r Uvss will he lost in a locallaed or 
llBAited war than in an atamlc war. People 
must undSEStand that and not lose their 

**Xt la tn the American tradition to seek con¬ 
ciliation. negotiation is an honorable word. 
We must all tememher that the United Na¬ 
tions Is the last hope of pesos in our world.** 

IRom the Loe Angdes (Calif.) Bagle of May 
8. 1951] 

Hma's WBxas Ws Bvairo 

The California Eagle has changed hands. 

Loren MlUer has assutted the position of 
publisher. 

Ifn. a A; Bees no longer has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in this newspaper; she has 
no voice in ito editorial, news, or advertising 
policies. Her staff has been entirely replaced. 

This change in ownership will result in a 
sharp break with The Bsglels immediate past 
and a repudiation of its stand on many 
issues. 

The Eagle wUl seek to reestaUlieh the proud 
position it onoe held as the spokesmen for the 
Negroes of Los Angeles and of California. 

The primary ei™ of this newspaper will he 
to print the truth in its news columns. We 
try to report faithfully and completely 
what Megroee are doing, what they are think¬ 
ings and what is happening to them, and 
About them. 

Out of the belief that reallaatlon of demo¬ 
cratic Ideals offers the fairest promise for 
complete equality for all cltlaens in all 
phases of American life we shall pursue an 
editorial policy designed to assist in preserv¬ 
ing and extending the democratic way of life. 

We ■hftH support legislation—Federal. 
State, and local—which is aimed at wiping 
our racial Inequalities In every aspect of our 
national life. That means we favor BEPO 
on Federal. State, and local levels, fmti- 
lynching legislation, antl-dlscrlmlnatory 
laws and ordinances of every kind and the 
full range of measures comprehended in the 
president's CivU Bights proposals. 

We shall support organisations that have 
as their purpose the realisation of demo¬ 
cratic go& wough removal of racial bar¬ 
riers in the political and economic affairs 
of America. That means we shall ^er un¬ 
stinted support to the NAAOP, the ..Urban 
League, the Women’s PoUtlcal Study Clubs 

atirf grOUpS. 

We shall siq>P(Vt such institutions as 
ehurcbsa. the Bed Gross, the YMCA, the 
TWCA, and kindred groups, which aim at the 
Improvement of the general lot of all citlsens. 

We ahall support Negro bus ine es institu¬ 
tions. and aU other bus in ess or industrial 
orgaalaatlona that foUew the kieaUy Ameri¬ 
can practice of offering employment and ad- 
vanoement on the Job without reference to 
race, or ntiiglan, or odor. 

we shsdl support labor unions out of the 
belief that Negicm. Itte preponderant num- 
bee or whom are wokleuigmen and worfclng- 
woinsn. oahnoil iMne adequate wages and 
deesnt WCdUng cohdlttohs unless they are 
crganlMd into unions their own choice. 


we shah support eandldatss for publle 
dBoe whose platforms and records indicate 
support of the objeetlvee stiUch we endorse. 

It Is only fair to add that our support of 
the democratic system will not blind us to 
its ShortoonUngs nor deter us from 
ttr Improvement. By the same tdren. we 
shall not spare criticism of individuals or 
organisations when their conduct merits It. 

The affirmative program we have Just out¬ 
lined carries with it a pledge of opposition 
to opponents of our alms. 

We shall oppose communism, and oppose 
it vigorously and with every means in our 
power, because its triumph would mean the 
destruction of the democratic system to 
which we are committed. That means that 
we ahall opjpose Communists and their 
stooges. Negro and white, in their attempts 
to win converts to their cause, or win poUt- 
Ical office, or sasiime leadership in civic and 
community organlimtlons. 

We shsU oppose radal discrimination and 
its ha n d mai d en , racial segregation, and all 
Individuals and organieationa which coun¬ 
tenance or connive at discrimination or seg¬ 
regation. 

Negroes have many problems other than 
those growing out of their racial status* 
Like other Americans tiiey are, or ehould be. 
concerned with international relations, with 
adequacy of national defense, with problems 
of local government, and with aoclal re¬ 
forms of a general nature. 

Laying aside details for the moment, we 
Shan generaUy support the United Nations, 
extension of socMl security, adequate care 
for the aged, a bousing program to afford 
decent shelter for all. and a military policy 
based on the realities on the world situation. 
We shall insist on preservation of the civil 
liberties guaranteed in the Constitution. 

In municipal affairs we shall support every 
move for better transportation, better 
schools, and a generally higher level of police 
protection. We shall support measures to 
curb Juvenile delinquency, and public health 
programs designed to lower death ratee and 
stay the ravages of disease. 

It la plain enough that this ambitious 
program cannot be realised without the sup¬ 
port of the people of this community. 

Wc must have readers. 

We must have advertlsere—and we can 
keep advertisers only If our readers respond 
to their advertisements. 

We must have the support of those in¬ 
stitutions, organlxatlons, and Individuals to 
whom we have made this pledge of support. 

This editorial, then, is both a statement 
and an appeal. 

It is a frank revelation of our alms. 

It is Just as frank an i^peal for popular 
support. 

We have undertaken this venture out of a 
profound belief that Los Angeles deservee a 
better newspaper than It has had for the 
past 2 years. We want to give you the kind 
of a newspaper that Loe Angeles deserves. 

If you agree tiiat this city does deserve a 
better newspaper and that our program as 
onitUned here promises such a newspaper, we 
urge you to help us realise that goal—^by 
suhsorlhlng to the Esgle or by buying It at 
your nearest newsstand, and by telling your 
friends about us. 

If you’re in business we want your adver¬ 
tising. and if you're not you can help us by 
patronising those who do sdvertlte In the 
Bagla and by requesting the firms with which 
you do business to advertise wll^ ue. 

We want your frank critieiam, too. 

We want you to teU us about your prob¬ 
lems and what you think we can, or oui^t to 
do about them. 

Out ct the cooperation between the staff, 
end you as readers, we can together fashion 
a newBpaper that will hasten that good day 
when the demoerstic system fulfllls its 
promise of equality for all men. 
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Tnbfftfi to Firaisfc MarilfaBo ladcsliy 

EKTBNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER FERGUS(NI 

oar BcxcHmur 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. FERCSUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RiootD a state¬ 
ment prepared by me paying tribute to 
the Finnish maritime Industry, and to 
the sons of Finland, whose integrity of 
character makes them such outstanding 
dtisens of our country, and of my State 
of Michigan in particular. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rsooio, as follows: 

TemuTB *0 FmwiBK Msaman iMDuafiaT 

Recently I was privileged to be among 
those Invited to the harbor tn Alexandria. 
Va.. to attend a reception for a ahlny new 
414-foot ocean-going motorahip, the Finn- 
trader, here on ita maiden voyage from the 
B^ublic of Finland. It is a modern, stream¬ 
lined freighter, with euperbly flhe quarters 
for 12 pauengers. and capacity for enOO tons 
of cargo. It is owned by Finnlines, Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Enao-auteelt, the largest pro¬ 
ducer of pulp paper and wallboard In Fin¬ 
land. 

It wasn’t BO many years ago that Finland 
got started as an Independent Nation, fol¬ 
lowing the First World War when it divorced 
itself from the crumbling empire of the 
czars. It set up a constitutional govern¬ 
ment and remains today the only one of the 
many postwar governments of that day to 
survive in its original form. All the others 
have disappeared or are disguised as free 
units under Communist totalitarianism. 

We of America are proud of Finland. We 
are proud of her fealty to democratic prin- 
dples; we are proud of her bravery under 
lire; we are proud of her integrity and hon¬ 
esty in meeting her obligations. It was a 
worth-while act on the part of the United 
States to pass the bill, of which I had the 
honor to he a coeponuor. which diverted 
future debt payments by Finland on her 
First World War obligations to the education 
of students and the Interchange of scien¬ 
tific and technical informatton. That pro¬ 
gram is proceeding satlsfactorUy. and the 
future will show the triie and lasting value 
of it. 

TO return to this new evidence of Finnish 
enterprise, the Finntrotfsr: It is an eye-flll- 
Ing ^bt. It rides well, says the master, 
Capt. linar Marauder. "Our maiden voy¬ 
age was unique because it was uneventful.** 
the captain explained. He said the ship rode 
BO well that no one got seasick, even those 
who bad never been at sea before. 

The ship was launched early this year in 
Holland, where she was built according to 
Finnish plans. Finntroder was christened by 
Mrs. Greta Skogster Lehtlnen. wife of William 
Lehtinen. managing director cf Bnso-Out- 
■eit. Mrs. Lehtinen, a noted designer of tex¬ 
tiles. planned the entire decorative scheme 
of the interior of the vessel. Her picture 
hangs proudly In the main saloon. 

The plans of the company. I am told, are 
to construct three more similar ships. Or¬ 
ders for two have already bean pla^ with 
Dutch shipyards. The provisional na me s of 
the two will be Finnmsrehunt and Finn- 
voyagar. These new unite in an expanding 
Finnish merchant marine bring to light the 
brilliant history cf the Finns in maritime 
annals. 
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For years, Finnish sailing ships were the 
glory of the seas. Used In the wheat trade 
primarily, they were trim and speedy and 
plied the seven seas before the winds. Some 
of the greatest sea legends revolve around 
the tales of these Flmxlsh windjammers. 

In the ISBO's and lfi60’s, our own Paclflo 
coast records show that five out of every seven 
sailing masters in the booming gold-rush 
trade were Finns. San Francisco named a 
street for them. The maritime history of the 
Pacific would not be complete unless we 
mentioned the fact that two Finnish ad¬ 
mirals. in the Russian service, were gover¬ 
nors of what Is now Alaska in the days before 
we purchased that territory from the Rus¬ 
sians.' Their headquarters were at Sitka. 
One was Admiral Adolf Etholln, called the 
*'bullder of Alaska." and the other was Ad¬ 
miral Johan Humpus Furuhjelm. Etholln 
served In the 1840*s and Furuhjelm in the 
early 1860’s. 

Now. with Finland as an independent re¬ 
public. the maritime capabilities begin to 
show themselves again, and Finland’s ex¬ 
panding commerce makes a new start after 
the disasters of two wars with Russia. Com¬ 
merce over the seven seas, says President 
Lehtlnen, will be their motto. 

We. of Michigan, are proud of the Finnish 
traditions of personal honesty, industry, and 
forthrightness, which has made them such 
valuable settlers In our own countryside and 
such good American dtlaens. 

Finland, too, can be proud of the record 
these Finns have made In the New World, 
participating In and helping maintain our 
American institutions. 


Necctiary Bills 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TOM STEED 

or OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, sooner or 
later Congress must face the growing 
demand that some action be taken to 
tighten controls on certain of our relief 
programs, and one of these is the prop¬ 
osition that persons receiving certain 
public assistance be removed from the 
protection of secrecy. 

The following editorial from the Tusla 
(Okla.) Daily World points up a lot of 
public thinking these days on this sub¬ 
ject and indicates a strong interest in 
legislation now pending before the Con¬ 
gress. I present this editorial here be¬ 
cause I feel it contains merit: 

Two highly controversial bills, which have 
been Introduced in Congress, would amend 
the Social Security Act to permit States to 
make welfare department records a matter 
of public Information. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment pays approximately one-half of the 
money for old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children and gen¬ 
eral assistance. For States to receive these 
grants, observance of the Government’s order 
keeping assistance records confidential Is 
compulsory. Several States, however, are 
considering legislation to publicize the re¬ 
lief rolls. It will require an act of Congress 
to change the protective phrase of the So¬ 
cial Security Act. Opponents of the pro¬ 
posed legislation contend the Indiscriminate 
publishing of welfare Information would be 
humiliating to the majority of worthy wel¬ 


fare recipients, bupporters of the legisla¬ 
tion seem to have the stronger argument. 
They rightly contend if this information is 
made public it will help to eliminate the 
many chlselers and improve the elllclency 
of State welfare departments. Publicizing 
the relief rolls would prove extremely bene¬ 
ficial. 


German War Criminalt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAHHEW M. NEELY 

03r VYXST VXXGXNXA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rkcord a letter 
dated May 1. 1951, addressed by Fred¬ 
erick C. McKee, chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on National Affairs, to the editor 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
published under the heading ’’Nurem¬ 
berg commutations." ’The letter deals 
with commutations of the sentences of 
79 German war criminals. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscord, 
as follows: 

NtmBMBxao Commyttations—Was Criminals 
To the ChriatUm Science Monitor: 

The recent commutation by High Commis¬ 
sioner McCloy of the sentences of 79 Ger¬ 
man war criminals convicted of heinous 
crimes against humanity is alarming. 
Among the criminals, of whom 21 now escape 
the death sentence and 34 are set free, are 
Nazi officials who planned and executed Hit¬ 
ler’s murder program, who directed a cam¬ 
paign of wholesale slaughter In the occupied 
areas, and who committed atrocities In the 
concentration camps. These sentences had 
previously been confirmed by General Clay 
upon the advice of counsel of Impeccable in¬ 
tegrity and competence. 

The Advisory Board on Clemency for War 
Criminals, appointed by Mr. McCloy, beard 
only the lawyers representing the convicted 
criminals, representatives of the prosecution 
not being allowed to participate. In rec¬ 
ommending the reduction of sentences they 
nevertheless pointed out that they were not 
entitled to grant relief beyond that war¬ 
ranted by mitigating circumstances and fair 
consideration of Individual situations. They 
further stated that clemency may be an 
enoouragng example, but a mistaken tender¬ 
ness toward the perpetrators of mass minder 
would be a mockery. It would undo what 
Nuremberg has accomplished If In the end 
we were guided entirely by considerations of 
sympathy or generosity. Executive clemency 
does not exist to that end. 

But the fact is that these commutatioiui 
are ,a mistaken tenderness toward the perpe¬ 
trators of mass murder, constitute a mockery 
of what Nuremberg has accomplished, and 
are dangerous for the following reasons: 

1. They tend to throw into doubt the entire 
basis, procedure, and Judgments of the trials 
conducted by the United States military tri¬ 
bunals at Nuremberg, Although both Mr. 
McCloy and the members of his clemency 
board defend the Nuremberg trials, it would 
have been more appropriate to sustain the 
results of the trials by confirming rather 
than by upsetting the verdicts. In granting 
the commutations expediency appears to 
have been a factor in seeking the favor of 
those elements In Germany whose devotion 
to democracy Is suspect. 


2. At a time when It Is contemplated that 
Germany be granted greater Independence, 
to reduce the sentences of the perpetrators 
of Inhumanities, many of whom are now able 
to return to public life, hardly encourages 
the democratic elements In Germany. 

3. The commutation of the sentences of 
Nazi war criminals has alarmed our allies 
among the democratic nations of Western 
Europe and among the believers In democ¬ 
racy In the countries behind the Iron curtain. 

4. If these commutations were Intended to 
placate German opinion in the effort to make 
Western Germany a bulwark against the very 
real threat of Soviet aggression, such a policy 
of expediency does not accomplish Its pur¬ 
pose and leads to other evils. Reports al¬ 
ready Indicate that the Germans are not 
satisfied with the extent of the commuta¬ 
tions and are urging the release of all war 
criminals. The United States cannot safely 
copy the Russian technique of currying favor 
with former Nazi leaders, for these criminals 
are basically totalltarlans, and hence more 
sympathetic to the totalitarian east than the 
democratic west. 

Fredxrxcx C. McKex, 
Chairman, Committee on National 
Affaire, 

Nkw York. 


Attitude of Britiih Toward America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled "The British," written by Bruce 
Barton and published in the Palm Beach 
(Fla.) Post-Times of April 15, 1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The British 
(By Bruce Barton) 

Dr. George Riley, the famous osteopath, 
was once Invited to meet George Bernard 
Shaw, a devotee of osteopathy. 

They had hardly shaken hands before 
Shaw burst Into bitter vituperation of Amer¬ 
ica. 

Dr. Riley stood It for about 3 minutes and 
then cried out: "Stop that. You ought to be 
ashamed Of yourself. How dare you, a man 
whose food and clothes and roof-tree are 
principally paid for by the money of Ameri¬ 
can book buirers and playgoers, how dare you 
say such things about a country and a people 
of which you are so absymally Ignorant. I 
never knew such impudence.” 

Shaw shut his mouth. A look of amaze¬ 
ment came Into his eyes, but with a glint of 
admiration. He told a friend afterward: 
"That man Riley Is one of the most Inter¬ 
esting people I ever met.” 

Too many British authors and lecturers 
have accepted our hospitality—often lavish 
and effusive to the point of servility—^taken 
their winnings and gone back home to write 
and talk scurvlly about us. 

Too many cff the British people as a whole, 
jealous of our prosperity, are unfriendly at 
heart. For years they sold us the Idea that, 
except for the protection of their fleet, we 
would have been helpless. But they never 
said from whom their fleet was protecting 
us; and in our Civil War, when our need of 
help was most desperate, their seapower, In- 
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•tiiNl qI iMiplng tu, triad to destroy our mer- 
flUdnit ttiiMise. 

fM tuttiielre the British. They write the 
Bngllah lesBueye better then we—we have 
no Shakeepeare, ao Milton. Their admin- 
Istratfoa of Justice Is swifter, cheaper, and 
more dlintfled. In the oonduet of foreign 
aflalrs they are so much smarter that It just 
Isn’t runny. 

Indeed, one of my distingtiisbed lawyer 
friends, a long-time subscriber to the Lon¬ 
don Spectator, tells me that by reading it he 
has been able to predict a months in ad- 
vanos Just What our State Elepartment 
would do—the British loan, the Marshall 
plan, the Atlantic Pact, etc. 

Lately, Bussla has been making our foreign 
policy. When she lets out a blast, we 
promptly blast her back. When she nudges 
the North Koreans into starting a rumpus, 
we Obligingly rep^ with our whole Army and 
Heaven only knows how many billions of 
dollars, while she loses not one soldier or one 
ruble. 

“Dancing to Rusfda’s fiddle Is getting us 
nowhere. We nUgbt better go back to lot¬ 
ting the British manage us. They know 
their way around, especially in the Orient, 
where they operated for more than ISO years 
at a handsome profit. 

’TCany of us have another Idesr-that we 
ought to have our own American foreign 
policy. But Since, to make any sense, this 
would have to based on America first, it 
seems to be out. Bvery other nation can be 
for itself first. But not the Uhited States. 
The mere suggestion is branded ‘un-Amer¬ 
ican’.’* 


The Betf Pike Roll-Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MXimisoTA 

IN TUB SENATE OF TUB UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr.THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan¬ 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the Record an editorial refer¬ 
ring to the beef price roll-back, which 
appeared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
on May 12,1951. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Speaking to his press conference. President 
Truman said that the beef price roll-back 
will be enforced. He dismissed the protests 
of the spokesmen of the llvestook industry 
with the observation that they are like all 
others who scream when their toes are 
stepped on. He said that if there is to be a 
b^innlng with controls it might as weli be 
right there. 

Would that the issues raised by the live¬ 
stock Industry could bo put aside so simply. 
President Truman begs the question by 
avoiding the issue. The livestock people 
do not, of course, like to be singled out for 
this kind of treatment, but the essence of 
what they are saying is that this attempt to 
roll back the price of one meat commodity, 
will not have the result lor which the ad- 
minlstratlmi hopes. 

BeeK prices are high because there is 
money enough in- the hands of consumers 
to b^ beef. Unless measures are taken 
that reduce the pressure of denmnd, the re¬ 
sult of tho xoll-bWk wUl be either to driw 
the Itvestook industry into prod^i^ ol 
other meati, or tb'divert a large part of our 
beet production into black market chan- 


The eonaequence of the first result wUl 
be that there la less beef, and the admin, 
iatratlon wm be compeUed to take the neat 
step; which is rationing, tf there is to be a 
fair distribution of ^e available supply 
among all who want It. 

The consequence of the second possible 
result will be that beef prices will remain 
high, and the existing marketing, process¬ 
ing and distribution system will be dis¬ 
rupted, with vast waste ot the various sec¬ 
ondary food and bysumtucts that are pro¬ 
duced by the highly developed factory 
methods of our great packing plants. This 
Is to make no mention of the fact that the 
highly refined aystem of aovemment In¬ 
spection and grading goes out of the win¬ 
dow when the processing of meat animals is 
diverted from the regular channels into fly- 
by-night local slaughterhouses in every nook 
and cranny of the livestock country. 

Despite Mr. Truman's bland confidence 
that the roll-black can be enforced, this sec¬ 
ond result is ths one that is likely to he 
predominant, though there will also be a 
considerable contraction in the production, 
the feeding and finishing of cattle. The 
Government did not succeed in enforcement 
during the war and it Is in a weaker posi¬ 
tion for the Job today than it was then. 

It does small good to denounce some peo¬ 
ple for going into black market production 
and slaughtering and others for patronising 
such sources of supply, though the denun¬ 
ciation is deserved. Neither does it con- 
tribute anything to solution of this prob¬ 
lem to say that it is confession of national 
moral delinquency to point out the prob¬ 
ability of a breakdown in enforcement of 
auch price controls, if they stand alone. 

'The whole point of the protest of the live¬ 
stock Industry is that a beef price roll-back 
in the absence of basic measures to remove 
the causes of inflation through drastic taxa¬ 
tion, harsh oommercial credit control and 
rigid wage controls, will not work. Treat¬ 
ing a symptom, and one isolated symptom 
at that, leaving a thousand other avenues 
for excess buying power to take, is doomed 
to failure. 


The St. Lawreace Seaway 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NxatsaxA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Tuesday, May IS, 19S1 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial en¬ 
titled **The Seaway and the Waterway,** 
appearing in the Chicago Tribune for 
May 3,1951, relating to the effect of the 
St. Lawrence seaway on the Chicago 
plans for developing traffic on the Illi¬ 
nois seaway. It is interesting to note 
that this editorial raises exactly the 
same points regarding our sovereignty 
over Lake Michigan as those to which I 
first called attention in my statement 
to the House Committee on Public Works 
on April 12 of this jrear, which was re¬ 
printed in the CoMGRBssxoiiAL Record of 
April 18. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Tn BBAWAT and the WAVOrVAT 

The Buidc Motor Division of Osimrsl Mo- 
ton Oorp. has announosd plans to build a 
m\iltimlUion-doUar plant for the assembly 


of Jet aircraft englnea near Willow Springs. 
The {Rant will receive its fuel, both ooal and 
oil, by barge on the Chicago sanitary and 
ship canal. 

On the banka of the same canal two huge 
power plants are under construction. One 
ia the Commonwealth Edison Co.’s $70,000,- 
000 Rldgeland generating station, already In 
partial operation. The other it the Will 
County power plant of the Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois near Lemont. These 
plants, too, will receive their fuel by water. 

Indiutry thus la recognlalng the Impor¬ 
tance of the Illinois waterway, although few 
persons In Washington seem to know or care 
that it exlsta. Administration leaders In¬ 
stead are yammering for the bllllon-dollar 
St. Lawrence seaway project, and Secretary 
of State Acheson, In hta testimony for the 
project, referred to the objectionable diver¬ 
sion of Lake Michigan water Into the canal 
that makes the lUlnoia waterway possible, 
Acheson also remarked that the diversion 
Issue was settled by the 1930 Supreme Court 
decision. 

This Is what might be expected from Tro- 
man’s Secretary of State. He would like to 
aee Lake Michigan made an International 
body of water, even though the lake lies 
wholly within the United States. Trustees of 
the Chleego Sanitary District properly retort¬ 
ed that the diversion issue ia far from being 
settled, that It can be reopened at any time 
by Congress, and that it ought to be re¬ 
opened. 

Chicago has met all the requirements of 
the 1980 Supreme Court deolslon, spending 
many millions of dollars on sewage-treat¬ 
ment works. It is now plain that the diver¬ 
sion limit set by the Cowt is insufficient for 
the drainage cana and waterway and that an 
increase would have negligible effects on 
Water levels in the Great Lakes. 

The Itakes-to-Oulf waterway must be pro¬ 
tected. One way to do so la to Insist that 
the agreement between the United States 
and Canada for construction of the St. Law¬ 
rence seaway specify that adequate diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan be guaranteed 
in perpetuity for operation of the Lake-to- 
Gulf system. 

With such a provlalon in the agreement, 
the argument that the aeaway iNoJect la 
essential to the national defense would havt 
more validity. 


PltiuuBff Our Fpreifs Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD MARTIN 

or nMNaTLVAMXA 

IN THE SENATE OF IHB UNITED 8TATBB 

Tuesday, May IS, 19S1 

Mr. MARTIN Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
dated May 10,1951, addressed by Charles 
Scott Williams to the editor of the Wil¬ 
liamsport (Pa.) Sun. discussing the re¬ 
sults of planning on Uhited States for¬ 
eign policy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

Mat 10.1951. 

To the Bdxtob, WnxuMaroaT Bun. 

WiWamsport, Pa, 

DIab S»: Although General MaoArthur 
hat retarded some of the policies of General 
Marahall and the State Department plan* 
nera, it la imperative that our Nation re¬ 
ceive a change of blood. Inspiring a change 
of thought, with an injection of charaoter. 
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This Is the only way we can he successful in 
abolishing war through world government. 

Since these planners have been In pow¬ 
er—Russia was recognised by them In the 
thirties—among other things the following 
has happened: 

1. The Russian Commirnists have taken 
over Latvia, Lithuania. Bstonla, Bessarabia, 
Manchuria, Poland. Bulgaria, Hungary, Aus¬ 
tria, Rumania, part of Germany, part of 
Finland, Csechoslovakia, and China. We 
raised no voice of protest, and as to Poland 
and Manchuria, we cooperated. 

3. Our soldiers were halted 15 miles from 
Berlin to allow the Russians to capture this 
Important city, and our planners scoffed at 
Churohlll’s idea of attacking through the 
Balkans, this would have allowed our Armies 
to occupy the Balkans. 

8. Berlin was divided Into sones, with the 
consent of General Marshall, who was on 
the scene at that time, and we now have to 
travel through Russian territory to go to 
the American eone of Berlin. Insulted, we 
had to use an airlift to feed our Berlin 0«r- 
mans. 

4. We withdrew all support from our friend. 
Rlai-Bhek, allowed the Communist Chinese, 
with the aid of Russia, to absorb China. 
Our General Marshall attempted to get Kai- 
shek to form a coalition government with 
the Communists, and when Kai-shek refused 
to do this, and refused to hand over Man¬ 
churia, these State Department planners 
were angered. MacArthur has said that you 
can no more mix the Communists and Na¬ 
tionalists, than mix oil and water. Our 
planners should have known this, as the 
Russian Communists did not even allow our 
planes to land on their soil when they were 
our allies. 

6. Russia was given an important part in 
the Japanese peace treaty, and was handed 
control of Manchwia, despite the fact that 
the European war was finished at that time 
and an early end to the Japanese war was 
expected. Not a Russian shot was heard in 
the Japanese war. 

6. Our planners put us into Korea, with¬ 
drew us, returned us, and now. we, and the 
South Koreans, representing the United Na¬ 
tions, have to furnish 85 percent of the 
troops. The other United Nations deal with 
the enemy. 

7. These planners have us Involved In a 
major war within 5 years of World War n, 
in which we Americans have had casualties 
as great as our casualties in the first year 
of World War II; this Korean war has al¬ 
ready lasted longer than the time it took the 
Americans and their allies to defeat the 
Germans after we landed in Normandy. 

8. Our country has spent billions of our 
national wealth in assisting countries, who 
now. because of trade, or otherwise, write 
a set of rules for the Korean war in which 
we are not allowed to bomb bases of aggres¬ 
sors. nor blockade the enemy. Our Lycoming 
County has had more casualties in this war 
than the casualties of many of our allies. 

0. Oiu: planners were so negligent that the 
Russians were allowed to steal the atom bomb 
and other secrets of the Nation; Communist 
sympathisers have been allowed in high 
places. 

We are now in worse shape than when 
these planners began. Perhaps some of them 
wanted it this way. 

Our everlasting thanks must go to Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. Since he centralized the 
thoughts of the people on our plight, the 
following has happened: 

1. The British are tightening control of 
their ports with respect to war material and 
aid to Chinese Communists. 

2. Our Government has publicly declared 
that Formosa will not be turned over to the 
Communists, and that America will object 
to the seating of Chinese Communists in 
the world government. 

8. Military assistance Is being sent to For- 


4. An airfield near the Manchurian border 
has been bombed. 

6. The Russians have vrithheld aid to the 
Chinese Communists in their latest aggres¬ 
sion. 

It is impcntant that we keep this matter 
above a party basis. However, no longer can 
those garbed in the cloak of the adminis¬ 
tration’s past thinking say ’’This is our 
course" and expect our representatives, or 
the people, to blindly follow. Our way of 
life is baaed on the freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual and the dignity of man. It is now 
time for us to step forward with those who 
believe In otu: way of Ufe. In so doing, we 
cannot besmirch our principles, nor can we 
think of our own safety while our boys are 
dying in Korea. 

Tours sincerely, 

Chaxlxb Scott Williams. 


Who Took the Record at Woke Island? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LEO E. ALLEN 

or iLLXNon 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATITES 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. AIXEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include an article from the 
Chicago Tribune under date of May 7: 

Who Took thx Rxcoxd at Waxx Island? 

Chicago, May 4, 19S1. 

You can take it from a court reporter of 33 
years’ experience, and some standing, that 
the young woman who says she took down 
the MacArthur-TTuman meeting at Wake 
Island is Just plain lying 

In the first ifiace, no court reporter worth 
the name would take on such a task as trying 
to report the verbatim conversations of a 
flock of men seated in another room, and 
every court reporter in the United States 
with 3 years’ experience will say the same, 
and laugh. 

In the second place, the most experienced 
court reporter in the world Just wouldn’t 
know who was sayii^ what, even if he could 
hear what was being said from that dis¬ 
tance. 

In the third place. It is a well known fact 
among court reporters that they miut be as 
close as possible to the people doing the talk¬ 
ing. and most certainly must have the ability 
to see the person talking to know whose name 
to put before a given remark. A distance of 
20 feet from any fast talker renders his speech 
BO difficult that an experienced court re¬ 
porter, if he knew in advance he would be 
confronted with such a task, would refuse 
the Job, even if he were paid the going rate 
in Chicago. 

How, then, can any one say that a strip of 
a girl, beautiful, too. Just picked up her 
pencil, luckily had a pad of penciled paper, 
had no assignment to do the Job, is not a 
verbatim reporter (or she would be a ste¬ 
nographer, believe me), and Just out of the 
sheer love of writing shorthand 100 words a 
minute beyond her speed, took on a reporting 
task that no seasoned court reporter in the 
United States would assume under like cir¬ 
cumstances? 

Nuts, says every court reporter in Amer¬ 
ica—^2,000 of them. And nuts, says every 
oflioe stenographer in America—100,000 of 
them. AU of us, pros and amateurs allfce, 
would run from the Job. But she Just 
thought it seemed the natural thing to do. 
Say. ’’stenos" of America, was that the 
human thing to do? 

Who had her lie like that? 

A. S. CsavEE. 


Chicago, May 4, 1951, 
The fact that a State Department emifioyee 
took notes, unknown to General MacArthur, 
at the wake Island conference in October, 
proves they were attempting to find some 
excuse at that time to get rid of him. 

The stenographer did not Jiut happen to 
be there, nor Just happen to take notes. 
They planned it that way. 

PATBIOXIO AMXBICAIT. 


A Couple of Strowf m the Wiod 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANlkj. FLOOD 

OF FXMNSTLVANU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday, May IS, 1951 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record, I 
Include the following article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick from the New York 
Times of May 9. 1951: 

Abeoad—-A CouFLX or Stxaws in thx Wind 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 

Last week when the United States pre¬ 
sented to the United Nations a resolution 
calling for an arms embargo on Communist 
China the proposal had a cold and critical 
reception from Great Britain, Australia, and 
other nations opposed from the first to ap¬ 
plying sanctions to the aggiessor in the 
Korean war. These nations were reluctant 
even to call the Peiping government an ag¬ 
gressor, and their reluctance, paradoxically, 
was based on the same reasons that im¬ 
pelled the administration to turn down 
General MacArthur’s recommendations to 
bomb the Chinese bases in Manchuria. They 
feared it might extend the war and would 
certainly slam the door on any hope of 
ending it by negotiations. 

Whether or not this hope has been aban¬ 
doned, the attitude of these Powers has 
changed in the last few days. Reports from 
the United Natloi s indicate that opposition 
tr the resolution has evaporated and that 
it will probably be passed by the Additional 
Measures Committee and submitted next 
week to the General Assemuly. 

BRinsK txadb with china 
At the same time Sir Hartley Shawcross. 
president of the British Board of Tkade, re¬ 
plied to questions in the Housj of Commons 
on General MacArthur’s charges that great 
quantities of war materials have been pass¬ 
ing into Communist China through Hong 
Kong. Sir Hartley admitted that both Brit¬ 
ain’s and Hong Kong’s trade with China in¬ 
creased in the first quarter of 1951. He ex¬ 
plained. however, that goods of direct or 
Indirect military importance were ’’totally 
prohibited," and added that in view of the 
failure of the good offices committee of the 
U. N. to obtain a settlement in Scores plans 
for further action were being discussed with 
the United Nations, the United States, and 
the colonial governments that export rubber 
and other raw materials to China. 

There is no question that cutting off com¬ 
merce with China would be a severe blow to 
British trade and would endanger the life 
of Hong Kong as a British colony. But 
"loyalty to the United Nations mitst be the 
keystone of our policy." comments the Lon¬ 
don News-Chronicle. "If the United Nations 
should decide to impose economic sanctions 
on China," says the Isnidon nmes, "or if. as 
a result of further negotiations, the British 
Government and people were finally con¬ 
vinced that no alternative policy was pos¬ 
sible. this country would take every step to 
render the blockade as effective as such a 
blockade could ever be." 




to» mubag wind. Aaother 
•HttW ti Hit Mwtog tomvd the 
pd^t ctf vimm rtfimilag asgofetetUmg with 
Bloim thal hM d«f<alcipea out of tha ta- 
f fBil Mo tlt tfgument wim Mr. Qromyko la 
Paris. Oar is i sm i t l a i M oa tbs vslas at a 
forsiga amatMoRi oooteaaoe befora tlis w«st 
^itgOBgsrtBiOlatlfliBitotasBovlst 
UBAon initafesd tht BrltUh sad the French. 
They were convinced that the Russians 
wttbed'to talk add that our open douhta 
shoot the eMosey of **aaother try** at this 
time Uoefeed a pOBstble approach to a settle* 
meat. We weal along, and Uie Anii>r ii.«w t 
deputy la Pluls has cooperated fully In the 
efloct to open the war. he has come up with 
dcaens of suggestions to end the deadlock 
and ssade no aaove to break up the meeting. 
After to wasted weeks, it is the French and 
the British who are dfMouraged and talk of 
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Jjjol the Watfiliigton Poet for May 14 , 
Xsol: 


Tills Shift of position Is not big enough to 
close the gap between opposing views. Nor 
is it altogether the effect of the negative at¬ 
titude of Moscow and Peiping toward any 
form of negotiation. The British have been 
assured by CharleB E. WUson that the United 
States doee not Intend to hog all the raw 
matertala eaaentlal to keep war and peace 
production on something like an even keeL 
Furthermore, they are beginning to be as 
worried as we sre by the steady deterioration 
of Anglo-American relations. 

The continental nations, on their side, are 
increasingly concerned over the strain be¬ 
tween Britain and the United States. The 
British will have no part either in the Sohu- 
man plan or the project for a Buropean fed¬ 
eration. Hence, Dr. Stlkker, Chairman of 
the Council of Europe's Committee of Minis* 
tern, bugins to talk at a Buropean-Atlantlo 
Union as a way of making Britain the link 
in a tdcontinehtal alliance. What the signs 
add up to ia that Wsstem Europe la hef^* 
nlng to reallee that the Atlantic alliance haa 
to prove Itself on botti eldss of the oeean. 
To coordinate a multinational policy to as 
important to its strength aa to ooordinats a 
multinational army. 


CktBfiBf Pattem 
BXTBN8ION OF REMARKS 

HON. eugenTj. McCarthy 


Amertean foreign poltey has been under 
such a berrage of criOclsm at lumy and 
abroad that it ie pleasant to perceive eigne 
that CSV alUee are edging toward our aide In 
areas where their mle^vings about our pcHey 
are gmeteet. We are listening theee days to 
something new in hietory—a great power 
arguing with itseu, in a loud and solemn 
volee, shout what tt win do or wiU not do In 
a orlsiB that involvas the future of the world. 
In the reverheretlng thunders of this eatiaar* 
dlnery oo n tro vea y, it is just poadhle that 
other nations as well as ourselves are team¬ 
ing to understand better the iasuee and the 
risks that lie before us all. When the powera 
that opposed tt Ohange thsir minds about 
embargcdng arms to China, when the British 
and the French are loroed by the Soviet 
tactloe In Farle to agree that Bussla is not 
ready to negotiate any question, it means 
that time and events have worked to vindi* 
cate ow poUiqr mod taring our alltes nearer 
to our estimate of the world altuation. 


IN THE BOUSE OF BBFBBBBIITATIVBS 
Tuuday.Mav 15,1951 

Mr.MCCABfIOT. Mr. Bpesker. iinte 
leaks to cxteml my rsmarks in the Rao- 
o«»^ f In^ude the followtag editorial 


*TiM>rea of the community** which have 
ao fl^uently bash made a pretnt lor tha 
conttnuance of racial aegregatlon are not 
i^utabla. They are undergoing an accal* 
stating ^nga. But change takea place only 
under the impetiaa of leadersh4»; it takas 
plate when community leaders have tha 
resolution and intalligenoa required to break 
new ground—the kind of resolution in* 
telllgenoe ehown the other day by wr<*«>>>*r g 
of the District Medical Society. The eooleto 
voted to admit quaUfled Negro 
to B^berahip. The action deservee, we 
think, community 

The eiEclusion of Negroee from the Medi* 
cal Society in years past has been a reflec¬ 
tion of prejudice where it should be least 
tolerated—that is. among sclentlata. An^ 
of oourse the example set by the doctors. 
P^gQi— ly becauaa they are so highly re- 
qwotod. haa been followed in lass enlight¬ 
ened qnerten. The change of direction they 
have now Initiated win exercise, we are con- 
iid ent, a powmful influence toward the de* 
velopmmit of a healthier, more rational com¬ 
munity pattern. We hCHte the doctors will 
f<dlow K up by efforts to enlarge the meager 
opportunities for Negro medical students to 
re ertve training in local ined * c al Tf hof^T B 
hospitaJs—and eo to become quaUfled for 
membership in the Medical Society. 


AUrui sf Hm. Page Belckcr, si 
OklAkoms 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. B.CARROU REECE 

IN THE HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATTVES 
Tuesdav, May 15,1951 

Mr. REECE of TennesBee. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, under leave to extend my remarks In 
the Rioord, I Include the following 
speech hy Hon. Pagx Bilcbib, of Qkift - 
homa. to the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee In Tulsa. Okla., May 11, 1951: 

X want to join with my colleague, George 
Schwabs, our national eonomitteeman, Bailie 
Vlnaon, and Bis Honor, Oeorge A. Stoner, in 
welcoming eU of you foUu to our great State 
of Oklaboma. We hope and trust that your 
stay here will be pleasant as wrtl ss profit¬ 
able. 

It is mote orless a time-honored custom 
for speskers to open e apaatb with e humor¬ 
ous story. I am sorry, but In tbe very Um- 
itod time that I have at my disposal I can¬ 
not Indulge in humor. In edilltlon to that, 
with America facing this terrible crisis. I 
feai too dsadly serious to want to tell a 
funny story If I knew one. In my opinion. 
America is feeing one of the grevate eriaee 
that have eonfremted tbie Nation in all of 
ite history. The decisions that are made 
within tbe next few months may wen de¬ 
termine not only the future of our Nation 
but the future of the wurld as weU. 

Tikat the people at America are fully aware 
of the serloasttess of toe sitnetlon Is demon- 
ftrated, I think, by tbe feet that 3,000.000 
communications reached toe Members of 
Congress ib the first 19 hours after toe dte- 
tnls ea l of General MiMArtoar. Much ee the 
Amerleen people resent e d toe i of 

Ocasral MieArthiir, Z think It wee but the 
teal straw that caused a blow-off of eteam 
that had been gensratliif In toeir mlnde for 
many months. As many paopl* wrote to me. 
nchto to the teal blimdsr;'*'*T1ds ie toe straw 
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that broke the eamel*e bsek;** *T cannot keep 
still any longer.** The AaMrioen 
were already eroueed over deep treeasi 
coats, collusions between gangsters 
pobltc ofltoleto, deficit financing, x 



There ere good people in toto country who 
feel that in the interset of unity everyone 
ehould submerge his own convlctlonB. and. 
right or wrong, line up behind toe com¬ 
mander in chief. Unity to e great thing, but 
unity btolnd the wrong oeuee bee eeuaed 
the destruction of more nations then any 
other one thing In the world. There was 
unity behind Hitter—there wee unity behind 
Mxissollni—apparently there le unity be¬ 
hind Stalin. If the signers of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence had believed more in 
unity than In the strong convictions which 
they had that freedom was worth dying for, 
we would now have Clement Attlee as prime 
minister, and we would be a part of the 
British empire. God Mve the day that we 
have unity in this coiintry behind an admin¬ 
istration that to more interested In the 
preservation of England’s foreign trade with 
the Chinese Communtota than in the safety 
of the boys in Korea or the preaervation of 
America. If that constltutee unity, may 
God give me none of It. 

Are our boys dying for a cause, or are they 
dying to protect British commerce with the 
Communists in order that the Labor Oov- 
eniment may continue to buy electtons with 
Boolaltoed medicine and Government hand¬ 
outs? Even the nrnnmon people of Orsei 
Britain are getting tired of thetr Socialist 
govenunent, and the Labor Party to just 
hanging on by the skin of its teeth. X heard 
one man say he was getting tired of hearing 
the Republicans complain that our alllee are 
doing nothing. I told him the etetement 
that our elliee ere doing nothing to wrong. 
Great Britain cold etOBOOAOO worth of war 
materlalB to the Chinese Oommuntote In 1 
month. During a g-monto period in leSO, 
there were 120,000 tone of rubber sent to 
Red China. 7ou surely would not say that 
Great Britain was doing nothing. 

The people of Anterica, In my opinion, are 
crying for courageous leadership. They want 
a political party with a purpose. Th^ are 
willing to follow a leadership with ideals, 
courage, and integrity. I pray that in tbe 
interest of saving Amerlee the Bepublieen 
Party wUl give to toe people of this Nation 
that kind of coorage and leaderehip. The 
Republican Party has the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity in an of its history, not only to win 
a great victory In 1953 but to be the Instru¬ 
mentality tonnigb which the greatest Gov¬ 
ernment ever conceived by the mind of man 
may be preeerved for posterity end the 
world saved from communtom. In my opin¬ 
ion, the R^ubllcen Party can win a greet 
victory in 1958 if we ae a party are worthy 
at being entrusted with toe future of this 
country. 

The American peqpto want the truth. The 
American people can stand the truth. The 
Fair Deal way of winning votes has been 
with jaromises. The people don't want 
promises they want facts. One at the nsost 
psoullar things about the greet becktog Mae- 
Arthur has reeelved to that be has pra«alsed 
nothing. Be doesn’t ask to lead us to a 
promised land. Be gives no assuranos of 
peacs, even less of prosperity. He doss not 
promise good prices, full smploymsnt, or se- 
euiity. Be merely says that we ere In a des¬ 
perate predicament, and paopls go wild with 


This Is a contrast to the current standards 
of winning elections, and the Fshr Dsalore 
•re bswUdaNd. Washington, at Valley 
Ibige, eould inspire his ragged soldiers to 
even greater saerifice. Lincoln could face 
IIP nobly to disaeter. Churchill eould eall 
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for blood, sweat, and tears. The people fol« 
lowing this leadership were fighting for 
ideals, not Oovernment hand-outs or RFC 
loans. 

Throughout all history great waves of 
moral regeneration come from the ocnaomon 
people. I hope and pray that the leadership 
of our great party may catch the inspiration 
and offer the kind of leadership the people 
hunger for. 1 hope we shkll quit trying to 
out-promise the Truman administration and 
will offer the Amwloan people honesty in 
government, sincerity of purpose, and an 
adherence to Christian principles. Ifiay Ood 
give us the strength and the courage to pro¬ 
vide the leadership which will save this Na¬ 
tion in its darkest hour, to lead It on to 
greater heights, and to preserve t'.e last and 
best hope for all of humanity. 


Address of Dr. Umplirey Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. RICHARD BOLUNG 

or icxasoxna 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BOUilNa. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday. May 2. Dr. Umphrey Lee, 
president of Southern Methodist Uni¬ 
versity, of Dallas. Tex., delivered a 
thoughtful and significant address at the 
annual dinner of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Dr. Lee’s speech, 
which follows, goes to the heart of some 
of the most serious problems this coun¬ 
try faces: 

The subject of this meeting has to do with 
our freedom, and no more timely topic could 
be discussed. You will not think me irrever¬ 
ent or merely facetious if 1 begin by quoting 
an old nursery rhyme. 

**Llttle Jack Horner sat in a corner 
Eating his Christmas pie; 

Be put in his thumb and pulled out a plum 
And said. “What a smart boy am 1.” 

I do not quote this to criticize young ICr. 
Horner’s production methods, although some 
might think his extraction process a little 
crude. The point I would like to make is 
that he missed the essential fact of his situa¬ 
tion. 

What young Horner thought was im¬ 
portant was, of course, his own action in 
taking the pliuns out of the pie. It seems 
not to have occurred to him that the really 
ImpcKTtant thing was that he had a pie that 
had plums in it. Literally, he had been 
handed the plums on some kind of a platter. 

I mention this only as an illustration of 
what I want to say to you. The greatest 
treasures of this our land are those which 
this generation did not invent, did xu>t pro¬ 
cure and some of which we have not even 
been able to preserve. If we can stop ad¬ 
miring the ingenuity with which we have 
been availing ourselves of these treasures 
long enough to ask ourselves where they 
came from and how we are going to keep 
them, we may perhaps do ourselves and our 
posterity much good. I am not competent 
to speak to you about the natural resources 
of this country which have made our ma¬ 
terial wealth, but I do want to say something 
to you about some of the spiritual treasures 
for whose existence we are no more nMgmn- 
sible than we are for the coal and the iron 
and the oil. 

One of the greatest of our spiritual legaciee 
Is this freedom you have been talking about. 
It is somewhat disconcerting, to look back 
and see how freedom bas developed with us. 


The people Who came to this country in its 
founding days were people who wanted free¬ 
dom, and they wanted freedom because they 
had had something else. They knew what 
it was to live under goyermnents which 
regulated the details of a man’s life, which 
deeded what kind of societies he could be¬ 
long to, how he would earn his living and 
how he would conduct himself. When we 
come to consider how we are going to pre¬ 
serve our American liberties, we must recall 
that our present generation is a generation 
that has always known our kind of freedom 
and therefore does not have as great a con¬ 
cern for it as for other things which this 
generation has not had. We have not had 
peace. We have not had security—there¬ 
fore we long for peace and we long for 
security. If we had. as our fathers, experi¬ 
enced the t]rrannles of an overbearing gov¬ 
ernment long enough and in sufllolent sever¬ 
ity. we might be as passionate for liberty as 
they were. 

Moreover, our fathers who wanted free¬ 
dom had a chance to find it and develop it in 
a big country. It is impossible for us today 
to appreciate what it meant in the first dec¬ 
ades of this country's history for a man to 
be able to move out of one naighhnrhood 
into another, out of one part of the country 
into another, to leave, if he desired, the 
civilized settlements and go to the frontier. 
We know, of course, that a man oftentimes 
did not better his condition but he thought 
that he could, and the ability to change his 
conditions by moving was one of the most 
Important things that happened to people 
in these early days. By moving to a less 
settled community a man found himself 
with less inequalities. Birth meant nothing, 
wealth meant very little since there was no 
wealth. The kind of liberty that we have 
now was developed in a country where a 
man could get up and leave an old commun¬ 
ity if he did not like it. 

The fact that this was a big country meant 
also that men did not have to live in con¬ 
stant contact with neighbors who might be 
irritating or dominating. Men prized their 
independence and resented interference 
with their private affain. As the cowboy 
poet put it, “I like my fellow man the best 
when he is scattered some." 

Our liberty grew also partly because of 
what OUT people did not have. One of the 
greatest of living British historians, in speak¬ 
ing of elghteenth-centiuy England, said that 
English liberty in that period owed more to 
the lack of communications than to Magna 
Charts. Until the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century communities in the United 
States were so isolated frenn each other that 
of necessity they developed an Independent 
spirit and the habits of freedom. One hun¬ 
dred years ago it would have taken so long 
for a directive from Washington to have 
reached Texas that whatever local problems 
the directive might have aimed to settle 
would have been disposed of before the mes¬ 
sage reached its destination, supposing that 
the Texans would have paid any attention 
to it when it did arrive. No one for a mo¬ 
ment suggests that you can have liberty only 
in' a land with poor communications, but the 
kind of liberty that we have grew up partly 
because we did have poor communications. 
No central government can operate in the 
fashion of modem governments without 
modern means of communications. And now 
that we have these means there will never 
again be an opportunity for communities to 
develop a spirit of self-government and 
habits of our kind of freedom unless they 
have them to begin with. 

This country was also favored by the faot 
tirnt there were large bodies of water oh 
each side at it. From 1818 until this pres¬ 
ent hour there has never been an invasioa 
by a foreign power unless. Indeed, wo ore to 
remember one or two crossings of the border 
by ViUa and hto bands. - Ws have had our 


wars, and terrible wars some of them have 
been, but for almost the entire nineteenth 
century we were free to deal with our conti¬ 
nental problems without foreign interfer¬ 
ence. What this meant is that in this coun¬ 
try men have had a chance to develop thfir 
ideas and to form their habits without hav¬ 
ing now and agam to repel some foreign in¬ 
vader who sought to impose a different way 
of life. 

What I am sasring is that our ntkerties 
have developed under certain peculiar con¬ 
ditions, conditions which will never haiqMn 
again m the history of the world unless, in¬ 
deed, some nsajor catastrophe should wipe 
lu all out and we should have to crawl up 
again from the oaves and the jungles toward 
civilized life. I believe this to be true, but 
I also beUeve that we can keep the essential 
parts of our freedom if we are .'wise enougb 
and courageoiis enough. To do this will be 
dUBoult because we are not aided by those 
fortmtous oirmioostanoes which aided our 
fathers. We no longer live in a land where a 
man can change his situation by moving 
from one conununity to another. One com¬ 
munity is much alike another now. and 
while economic reasons may caiuw a change, 
there is not much chance that man in mov¬ 
ing from one community to another will 
move into a land of greater freedom and less 
inequality. Neither is it probable that men 
in our time can live in such isolation that 
they are compelled to work out their own 
Problems without recourse to some central 
government. Nor will ever again on this 
earth be a people so remote because of nat¬ 
ural barriers that they are seciure from 
invasion by predatory nations. 

In short, as we have inherited freedoms 
for which we did not labor, so also, in a 
sense, did our fathers. It Is true that they 
wanted freedom and worked mightily for it; 
but it is also true that they found them¬ 
selves in a land where freedom was the natu¬ 
ral way of life. We, their successors, how¬ 
ever, live In a world which seems designed 
to promote dependence. Instead of inde¬ 
pendence, subservience Instead of liberty. 
If. then, the material conditions under which 
our kind of freedom naturally flourishes— 
that is, lots of room, poor conunimlcations, 
isolation—are gone, what can be done to 
preserve this great inheritance? You have 
doubtless beard much of this specific remedy, 
that bit of legislation to be passed or to be 
repealed. Let me respectfully make some 
observations on certain fundamentals. 

When we talk about freedom we luually 
talk about Individual freedom, the right of 
John Doe to do this or that. Unquestion¬ 
ably, this Is central in our liberties, as the 
Bill of Rights testifies. But this freedom 
is impossible in any sense which we Ameri¬ 
cans would recognize without a further free¬ 
dom: The freedom of John Doe and of Rich¬ 
ard Roe and of any other citizens to Join 
themselves together for worship, for instruc¬ 
tion, fur pleasure, for profit, or for any other 
pivpose not Inconsistent with public safety 
or public morals. The freedom of associa¬ 
tion. of societies, or->in the teobnlcal sense— 
the freedom of corporations is an essential 
and absolutely necessary part of our liber¬ 
ties. 

If John Doe wants to Join a singing society 
composed only of red-headed men. that is 
his privilege. If he wants to vrorship Ood by 
standing on his head every Monday, Wednes¬ 
day. and Friday from 9 until 10 a. m., that 
is bis privilege, so long as he does not dis¬ 
turb bis neighbors. If be wants to Join with 
otliors to promote the theory that the moon 
Is made of green cheese, that is his business. 
The right of free association, within the 
limits necessary fdr public welfare, is a part 
of our liberties.- 

There is no need to pretend that this, or 
any other liberty is absolute. If ever any¬ 
one believed tb^ all rwtrictlono. could bb 
yetnoved tm .RflWd. proyidei^ 
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[ nalw m. men Just wul honomMe* it 
wuuHl mem ttmt rneent nonfrealoaiti iavm- 
tU ntt u M umiM snniBe mioii feltb « uttte Uif- 
Aeult to iioM, Zn slmide trutli. no one in 
. tMe m«r 414 iMVt pbsolute freeUam. 

One of tne most. 41etlngulebe(l lewyors 
utM oeev Uped^ln our city was s men of 
pmt bumor and some eocentrloltles. In 
tUedd ife be wm one evening lUeylng some 
game wttb lUe oroniee when <me of the old 
men eoM. “Oolond, Z espeot we bed better 
be getting borne.** Tbe oolonel assured bis 
gueele tbat ttaey need be in no burry and 
the game was resumed. A little while later 
anotber old man said. "Colonel, l think we 
had better be going. Your wife won't want 
you to stay up so late." The colonel drew 
fatmeelf up nod said, "Gentlemen, I would 
have you know that Z am Caesar in my 
b> joehold." Just tben the colonel's wife 
lodrnd around the side of the door and said, 
"Gentlemen, Z hope you will stay just as 
long as you want to stay. The Icebox Is in 
the kitchen and you’ll not dlstxirb anybody 
at all. As for Ca e sar- J m Is coming to bed.'* 

Nevertheleos, an esse nti a l part of our free¬ 
dom. Is tbat the asoodatlons to which men 
belong are mxppomd to be, insofar as Is oon- 
slstsnt with pubUe safety and public morals, 
free. Int me quote from a dlatingulsbed 
XngUsbman who, nearly 40 years ago, wrote 
a work that ought to be better known in this 
country: 

"You are not merely John Doe or Richard 
Roe. but as John may probably be a member 
of tbe Ohrlatlan ehurcb by l^tlam. a Doe 
by family, an iCngllahman by race: all three 
are aoofal inatltutlona which have grown into 
you. Zn addition to thla, you are a member 
of a echool, an alumnua of a college, a sharer 
in this club, a president of that, and ao forth. 
All theae groupa and unions have their effect, 
and limit and develop your life, make you 
do. or refrain from do^. what otherwise 
you would not. and Insofar prevent you being 
a free and untrammAed cltlaen of tbe 
state. • • * It is largely to regulate 
such groups and to Insure that they do not 
outstep the bounds of justioe that the coer¬ 
cive fores of tbe state exists. Zt does not 
create tbam: nor is it in many matters in 
direct and immadlata contact with tbe indi¬ 
vidual." 

The sense of stablUty and security which 
you and your family have doea not oome 
primarily ftom the fact that you recognise 
yourself to be a member of the American 
people or the American Nation. Th< aenae 
of stability and security which you have Is 
largely a result of the fact that you belong 
to a family, to a club, to a church, to a union, 
to some voluntary organisation which, as 
the that Z quoted said, Is regu¬ 

lated by the state but le not created by the 
state. 

Yet we are neglecting the voluntary so- 
cietlee whether they be business or pofes- 
slonkl, fraternal or rellgloue, because In this 
eotmtxy we are concentrating upon two 
things. Zn the first place, almost all that 
we hear about is the preservation of Indi¬ 
vidual rights. Zn tbe second place, we are 
neglecting the preservation of oxir voluntary 
associations because we are thinking of o^y 
one voltintary association and that Is the 
aasoetatkm Which wc call a buslnem organ- 


"Ttrust you will believe tbat It Is because 
of my devotion to American freedom, which 
my dm belief tbat American busi¬ 
ness ought to have as much freedom as is 
in our of world and with our 
SS at MWtattiHi, ^ I W 
tmiifft XRdaei we petserve the freedom of 
voluntary imoolailofia It ^ 
poaalble to preasrve Dye. eoonomlo 
tkkie. mem we stokply 
^ I m tbto eeuntry to praaerve 

..V_ they are a part of a 

larger whole. Let me lUustrate. 


There are three tlmee In a maa'a Ufa whan 
he ia particularly sueoeptlble to influanoe— 
when he is young and ambltioua, when he la 
aiok and deapalrtng, when he la old and help- 
laaa. There waa n time when at each one of 
these periods a man was relieved 1» the vdl- 
imtsry action of hla neighbors. 'That time 
has passed. Tlmre U haitUy a hospital In thle 
country that Is not being built pertly or en¬ 
tirely br Federal funds. The aged are now 
the care of tbe Ooverxunent. Zt seems to be 
entirely possible that In a short wbUe the 
entire care of man's bodily wants, when he Is 
sick afid when he is (fid, will be In the 
hands of Government sgenctes. I sincerely 
hope that Z am wrong shout this, and I hope 
that our dear friends the doctors win Im¬ 
prove their public relations sufficiently that 
they can convince the American public of 
the great need of retaining a free medical 
profeealon. But it la already true that in 
sickness and In old age American men and 
women turn to the state. Zf the doctors 
lose their fight, then two of man's neediest 
hours wlU be taken care of entirely, not by 
voluntary associations, but by the state. 

Z said that one of the times when a mun 
Is most susceptible to influence is when he is 
young and amUtlous. Z am amaeed to learn 
that moat businessmen do not eeem to know 
that in higher education in this country 
exlets one of the grMteat etrongholds of 
freedom from governmental control. This 
country, almost from !te beglnxUng, baa had 
a dual system of higher education. Alone 
among the nations of the world, we have had 
both 8tate-oontr(filed ooUegea and universi¬ 
ties and privately controlled oaUegee and 
unlvenltlee. Zt has given us the advantages 
of a State system and the independence of 
a private system. 

This country began with a dual eystem; 
it has continued a dual system. And I 
fiwit to my astonishment titiat many peo¬ 
ple are utterly unaware of It. They think, 
for example, that the only nongovernmental 
colleges and universities in this country are 
first, tbe Ivy League, aecondly. a lew small 
denomlnaUonal colleges which are pre¬ 
served for old Umee’ sake. The truth is that 
48 percent of aU ooUege and univer¬ 
sity students In America are in InsUtu- 
tlons not governed by ihe States, and there 
wae never as much ee half of the (xfi- 
lege and university students in State insti¬ 
tutions tmtU after W(wld War ZZ with the 
consequent growth of existing State Institu¬ 
tions and the building of new on«. 

The control of our ooUegee and unlver- 
altlee by different groups, some of them 
■emlpolltloal If not altogether poUUoal, 
eome of them by voluntary groups of varl- 
ous kinds, baa worked for the betterment of 
our total educaUon. The interplay between 
the two groups has been lar tbe good of each, 
and we do not believe that we shaU be tbe 
better If tti tv difference oeeees to exist. All 
InstltuUons that deal with tbe pubUo are 
subject to pressures. The private insUtuUon 
Is subject to praseurea from tbe social sys¬ 
tem of which It le a part. Zt is inevitable 
that Institutions which depend upon gifts 
frqm people who have a(»umulated capital 
or who have earned ciqMcity should make 
insUtutlons a little less oritloal than 
they perhaps should be of the economic 
eystem that exists. On tbe other band, tbe 
State InatttuUon inevitably Is subjected to 
pressures with which tbe private 
InsUtutlon does not have to oontemL But 
tbe existeaoe of two kinds of InstttuUons, 
each care of approximately half the 

college popuUtlon of thla country, la 
healthy* Afwy of us believe tbat It la very 
helptul for half of the ooUege popuUtlon 
to be told that If tbay desire to outstrip 
their oontempararlee la preparation they 
must pay out of their own or their perente* 
pockets for that privilege. 

But la education rtso private enterprtee 
Is loetag out. higher costs, with tbe 


dlsappearanoe of great wealth, and conse¬ 
quently of great patrons of education, and 
with competition from the apparently 
hoimdlees pockets of State tresaurlee, the 
nongovernmental InsUtutlon has oome upon 
parloue tlmee. And where can the Inde¬ 
pendent educaUonal InsUtutlon t\um? 

On all aides the answer U being given: 
The State. It may be tbat tbe sources of 
income upon which private InsUtutlons have 
depended will dry up. tbat there will be 
nowhere to turn except to the Government. 

I do not need to attribute any sinister mo¬ 
tives to anyone when Z say that one of the 
greatest Influences for promoting the spirit 
of freedom and of Independence In this 
country will disappear when half of all col¬ 
lege and university graduates are no longer 
educated at their own expense and at the 
expense of a liberal business community, In 
an atmosphere untroubled by political pres¬ 
sures. 

What 1 am trying to say to you Is that we 
cannot preaerve the liberty of the Individual 
without preserving also the liberty of asso¬ 
ciations. of societies, of corporations. And 
wo cannot preserve just ozu» kind of asso¬ 
ciation. Zf we bring up tbe next generation 
In a country in which health, education, 
charitable relief, and old age are taken care 
of by the Government, you need not expect 
that business will be made a grand exception. 
You cannot be saved by yourselves. If in¬ 
dependent education goes under, if the free 
professions go under, you haven't a chance. 

There Is something else tbat ought to be 
said. Freedom is expensive business: especi¬ 
ally does It exact a high moral cost. Let 
me try to explain what I mean. 

Just before World War II, a dlstlnguiahed 
Italian historian said that all society is held 
together either by Iron fetters or by silken 
threads. What he meant was that there are 
essentially two ways to have order; One is by 
the police state, the other Is by dependence 
upon the moral character of a people. If a 
people agree that they will have elections 
at certain times, and that they will respect 
the results of those elections, you can have 
order without guns and bayonets. Zf the 
majority of people voluntarily obey the laws, 
you can have police to take care of tbe crimi¬ 
nal fringe, and you have order. But there 
Is no middle ground. Zf you have freedom, 
you must have true men. 

This Is why such disdosures as we have 
had in recent months sicken all those who 
love freedom. But there is something even 
more sinister In recent dlselosuree than tbe 
corruption of Government. No man ever 
sold influence In government unleaa aomc- 
one bought It. No government ofllelal. no 
army officer ever retired to take a high- 
salaried place in some business which had 
benefited or could benefit by his influence 
unless that business invited him. If we 
expect to dean out government we must 
dean out our own house. 

Z can speak without reatralnt to you be¬ 
cause, of oourse, ao one within these walls 
has ever been guUty of bualnem immorality. 
But decent American business must help 
change some habits In American aoclety as 
a whole If we are going to do anything about 
Government Immorality. And It cannot be 
done by laws alone. The moral dimate must 
be eluded. Every disboaeet man in this 
country Is helping to destroy our freedom. 
When we can no longer depend upon men's 
honesty, then we have no recourse but to 
the pdloe. Zn other words, when honor is 
goiM there is nothing left but the aU-power- 
ful state. 

Zf we make up our mind in thla country 
that the only question Is what is legal, and 
that any morality that demands more than 
tba law requlras le foollehnem, then there le 
no need to complain when eame government 
nnnounoes tito law of the dictators, that Is, 
tbat the government is the only judge of 
what le rliht and wrong. Zf we make up 
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our mind that we can tolerate liars and 
thieves In business and ordinary society, we 
need not complain when we get them in 
Ctovernment. The Government In Washing* 
ton will rarely be better than the govern¬ 
ment in the separate States or In the city of 
Podunk; and the Government in Washing¬ 
ton will never be more moral than the Amer¬ 
ican home. There is no use In talking about 
old-fashioned liberties unless we can restore 
the old-fashioned virtues on which these 
liberties were founded and on which alone 
they can stand. 

There Is nothing lacking In this country 
but the knowledge of what we want to pre¬ 
serve and the moral character to preserve It. 
We are supreme In military power, we are 
supreme in natural resources, we are great 
In a free tradition. There ought not to be 
any question of our future. A little more 
than 84 years ago this country declared war 
upon Germany and thereby entered World 
War I. The next morning after we declared 
war on Germany, a Canadian officer who had 
been at the front since the beginning of the 
struggle spoke to some graduate students in 
an eastern university. The officer was a 
Canadian novelist whose books are now for¬ 
gotten. But none of those who heard him 
that morning will forget his first words. 
When he came before this little group of 
students, the Canadian officer said. “Gentle¬ 
men, this morning I do not know when the 
war will end but I know how it will end.** 
If America can be returned to her primitive 
integrity In business. In Government, and in 
social life, we may not still be able to pre¬ 
dict the time when the present struggle be¬ 
tween freedom and slavery will end, but we 
can know bow that struggle will end. 


A Craciil Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. WINHELD K. DENTON 

or ZNDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPREBENTAHVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include 
in the Appendix of the Congrxssxonal 
Record the following article entitled “A 
Crucial Question" which appeared in my 
hometown paper, the Evansville Courier, 
In Evansville. Ind., on Sunday, May 13. 
1851: 

A Cruoux. OmesTioiv 

In one of the most remarkable and mo¬ 
mentous hearings In the history of free 
peoples and their Institutions, the differences 
and the points of agreement between Ck»n- 
eral MacArthur and Secretary of Defense 
Marshall, representing the administration, 
have been olarined. 

The area of agreement IJ^etween General 
MacArthur and General Marshall is large. 
Both agree that Formosa should be held at 
all costs, that Red China should never be 
admitted to the U. N. 

General MacArthur did not Join the 
Hoover Fortress America camp. He stands, 
it Is quite clear, on the Internationalist side 
of Senator Taft. He has rejected the words 
of those who say we made a mistake In going 
Into Korea last summer. He grants that 
Europe Is a vital defense bastion and It Is 
difficult to see how his Internationalist 
thinking can be reconciled with the Chicago 
Tribune which sponsors him for President. 

It seems clear enough to us that General 
MacArthur spoke his own mind In all that 
mass of testimony and opinion he gave a 


Senate committee. He didn't fit It Into any¬ 
body's political pattern. 

But ^ major difference—and that is what 
aU the argument simmers down to—remains 
between General MacArthur and General 
Marshall. It Is over the Immediate conduct 
of the Korean war. MacArthur wants to 
widen It and try to knock China out and 
thereby avert a clash with Russia. 

Marshall wants to limit the war. so long 
as we have control of it, and avoid now a 
world war which he believes would start In 
China and spread to Europe quickly. In case 
MacArthur's program were carried out. 

A major point in considering the attitudes 
of the two men. It la quite clear, stems from 
the jobs the two men have had to do. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur's job was in the Orient. 
General Marshall’s has been to consider the 
over-all picture, with all the factors in the 
defense of America and the free world before 
him for continuous appraisal. The limited 
attitude with which General MacArthxxr 
approaches the Asiatic coxifllct was illus¬ 
trated in his own testimony. When asked 
what plans he had in mind to defend the 
United States in the event his theory was 
wrong and a widening of the war In Korea 
brought Russia into the fray, he said that 
was outside his Jurisdiction, or words to that 
effect. 

Some idea of the problems of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—men who are obligated to 
look at all the factors involved in this 
perilous period—^is found in the report of 
the research and policy committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. This 
Is a group of outstanding businessmen who 
several years f«o set up an organisation to 
carry on research about our greatest prob¬ 
lems and make nonpartisan and objective 
aurveirs and reports to the people. It has 
won a great measure respect. 

In discussing some of the economic 
aspects of achieving North Atlantic security 
It says: 

“From the point of view of European se¬ 
curity. the main significance of the Korean 
war lies In the altered assessment of Soviet 
intentions which It has necessitated. If the 
Politburo Is willing to induce or allow a 
larger ally. Red China, to become involved 
as the aggressor in a large-scale fight with 
the United States and other U. N. forces, de¬ 
spite a real risk of general war. might the 
Russians not be willing to resort to armed 
force to gain their objectives in Western 
Europe? We can only consider that the So¬ 
viet willingness to risk a general war In Eu¬ 
rope has Increased. Accordingly, the United 
States must ask itself what costs it must 
bear, and what rlsla it nxust assume, in order 
to deter, and if necessary to oppose, Soviet 
aggression against Western Europe. 

“The United States could perhaps sur¬ 
vive the collapse of Western Europe and Its 
delivery into Soviet hands. This proposal, 
however. Is one which no reflective American 
can contemplate without dread and fore¬ 
boding. Even in terms of the coldest strate¬ 
gic calculations, the extension of Russian 
hegemony over Western Europe would give 
the Russians access to potential military as¬ 
sets of Incalculable value—the vast Indus¬ 
trial capacity of Western Europe, millions 
of trained Industrial workers possessing a 
degree of skill unmatched in the Soviet 
Union, and many of the best eclentlflc and 
Inventive brains In the world. The fall of 
Western Europe would open up the prospect 
of Soviet control of European colonies, de¬ 
pendencies, and affiliated territories in other 
parts of the world. Considering that Ameri¬ 
can reverses In Korea caxxsed people in other 
countries to doubt the ability of the United 
States to halt the spread of communism. It 
requires little Imitation to foresee the 
strength of the wave the future psychology 
which would also sweep the world in the 
event of the Soviet conquest of Western 
Europe. The^RussianB would tben be In an 


excellent position Jt using tactics of psy¬ 
chological warfare and internal subversion 
In driving to neutralise or dominate many 
cf the countries mnalnlng outside the Soviet 
orbit, and thus largely to isolate the United 
States—strategically, diplomatically, ideo¬ 
logically, and economlcaUy.** 

Thus It Is easy to see that General Mar¬ 
shall and the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that 
the Korean conflict has Increased the likeli¬ 
hood of Russia In the near future committing 
aggression In Western Europe. And they 
fear that If we get Involved too deeply in 
the Orient, Russia will strike in Western 
Europe. 

This is the crux of the whole argument 
between General MacArthur and the admin¬ 
istration. 

MacArthur already has brought about a 
stiffening of not only our attitude but the 
attitude of our aUles toward Red China. 
There Is going to be an economic blockade- 
something that should have been Invoked 
last winter when the Red Chinese entered 
the conflict—against the Chinese. 

But the main argument may be water over 
the dam next week or the week after next. 
The Russians and the Red Chinese may de¬ 
cide to widen the conflict on their own. A 
new Chinese drive is in process of prepara¬ 
tion and the U. N. forces are expecting the in¬ 
tervention of a real enemy air force for the 
first time. If that happens, undoubtedly the 
orders to bomb Chinese air bases In Man¬ 
churia will be given. 

So far. under the ground rules both sides 
have been observing, the enemy air power 
has been a rather negligible factor In the war. 
We have had undisputed air supremacy, al¬ 
though It has been known right along that 
the Russians have several hundred modern 
planes in that part of the world. 

As a result of this second great debate the 
Russians know everything we are thinking 
about. They know about our fears and our 
plans. They know we want to limit the 
struggle in the Orient until we gain enough 
time to become stronger and to build up a 
defense force In Western Exirope. For the 
cold-blooded planners of the Kremlin the 
obvious course of action would be to strike 
before we are ready, and get us Involved as 
deeply as possible In other places before mov¬ 
ing In Europe. 

The only real deterrent to Immediate ac¬ 
tion undoubtedly la still the atom bomb 
superiority of this country. How long that 
Is to be a sufficient deterrent Is a crucial 
question of our times. 


Korean War PoUcieg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILUAMH. HARRISON 

OF virromiro 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker. I wish to protest the continued 
appeasement which is evident in the ad¬ 
ministration's policies in the conduct of 
the Korean war. 

I use the term “war" advisedly. It la 
well known that our Chief Executive has 
described Korea as a ''police action." 
But I maintain that whatever the term 
applied, the men who are fighting and 
dying there cannot distinguish the dif¬ 
ference. In either case, no matter what 
we call it. those men still are undergoing 
the rigors of war, are suffering the mis¬ 
eries of war, and are dying ttie death of 
war. 
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' Kow. X do not consider myself a war* 
X am a veteran of world War I, 
and I know from Unt-hand eapertenoe 
what war can do to Indivkliials and to 
nations. To nw, nothing is more horrible 
than war; there is nothing that I dislike 
more. X do not look with favor upon the 
necessity of sending young men into bat* 
. tie. This has become necessary through 
a series of ^heoiet agreements'* between 
our Nations* leaders and those of for¬ 
eign powers, through a variety of Mun- 
deis whltib X will not enumerate here. 
They have been dealt'vith in detail upon 
many occas ion s , on the floor of this 
House. 

My purpose today is to register my 
most vigorous protest at the defeatist at¬ 
titude taken by some of our administra¬ 
tion stalwarts in recent statements. 


This country of ours grew strong, be¬ 
came one of the world's great powers, 
through generations of standing on our 
own feet. We progressed through good 
times and bad by guiding our own des¬ 
tiny and by building up international 
prestige through years of painstaking 
diplomacy. 

Early in the life of this Nation, we 
were warned against forming entangling 
alliances. In recent years, we have been 
so entangled in foreign alliances that 
we have been led to the very brink of 
national disaster. 

Some of these alliances were formed 
In good faith and with the full knowl¬ 
edge of the American people. Others— 
Luddious ones—were negotiated in se¬ 
cret, without the knowledge of the 
peoi^, and definitely not to the best 
interests of this Nation. 

We cannot undo what has been done, 
be it good or bad. Our plight now is 
one of finding the way out of the mase 
of entanglements and back to the true 
course set for the Nation by our fore¬ 
fathers. 

This way Is not by the appeasement 
route. 

Our leaders tremble In fear that we 
win affront our former ally, "Good Old 
Joe" Stalin. They quake In their boots 
at the reaction of present allies to our 
national policies. They are afraid of 
the effect of efforts to bring the Korean 
conflict to a speedy and victorious con¬ 
clusion. They favor a stalemate in 
Korea, a sparring for time—and all the 
while more and more American boys 
are dying on bloody battieflelds in a 


Sparring for time, for whom? 
certainly, our natkmal military 
strength will be increased at our present 
rate. But so will that of other powers 
whose d»»<g " is our destruction. We 
win be buying time with American Uves, 
time which win be of as much benefit 
to real and potential enemies as it wiU 


to us. 

Already we have weU begun the coiro 
to national bankruptcy, one 
mary obiectlveq of our potential forewi 
adversaries. Them smnw to ^ 
<dination, cm the^^t of the 
tration, to bali this flight to 

OBoiiDiiiic ruin, Bating, m be« 

ink accelerated to ccmtlnue buying ens- 
mtitoct Irbm foreign natlcms, 
our aWfis in the struggle for freedom. 


Administration spokesmmi that 
a firm, victory see l ring policy in Korea 
will bring down the wrath of the Soviet 
Union. To that, X say ‘‘nibhlah." Hio 
Soviet union, if she intends to wage 
world war HI, wtU do so in her own time 
and in a idaoe of her own choosing. Only 
the BEtemlin cum accurately i>redict the 
future in this regard. 

It may be that General llacArthur's 
beliefo. if put into active use, wcmld has¬ 
ten world war in. Perhaps not This 
much is certain: That this co unt r y of 
ours did not gain its strength and inter¬ 
national prestige by cowing like a 
whipped cur, its tail between its legs 
and licking the hsnd that struck It. 
Neither have we been spoiling for a fight. 
We simply have faced the issues squarely, 
and met them fairiy. 

Now is the time to again face the issues, 
to determine a course which win bring 
true peace—not one of appeasement and 
continued waste of American Uves. It 
is all well and good to talk of the tre¬ 
mendous losses suffered by Hed China. 
It is not Red China’s losses with which 
American parents are most concerned. 
They are eonoemed, and rightfully so, 
with the loss of American lives. 

In short, 1 do not like our present ad¬ 
ministration's defeatist attitude, its fear 
complex if you wffl. They are so instill¬ 
ing fear in the American public through 
statements in the press and on the radio, 
that public and military morale alike 
will suffer. 

They are afraid the United States will 
have to go it alone in Korea. Just 
what do they think we have been doing, 
in substance ? This country has supplied 
virtually all the manpower and materials 
involved in the Korean conflict, aside, of 
course, from the South Koreans them- 

I can for a reversal of policy, for de¬ 
termination of a policy which will make 
the fullest use of our resources to speed 
the Korean conflict to victorious con¬ 
clusion, with the least possible loss of 
American Uves and expenditure of 
American means. 

I urge a return to tiie traditional Amer¬ 
ican seU-relianoe. We owe it to the 
men vdio are on the fighting fronts to 
restore the truly American way of doing 
things. We must assure them that they 
are not earning victory on the battle¬ 
field only to have the peace thrown 
away once more. In the past we have 
won the battles, but we have failed mis¬ 
erably at the peace table. We must not 
let this reoccur. 


NatioDal FedereiioB of AmerictB SUp* 
pmg, Ibc., Takes ExceptisB to Utter of 
CMViroler Geaeral 

extension of remarks 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

IN THE HOUSE OP Bl WHfnrW TAllVlfl 
Tuesday. May 15,1951 
Mr. BART. Mr. Bpeiker, under leave 
to extoMl my xeBBarks. X insert herewith 


a letter addressed to me by Mr. Frazer A. 
Bailey, president of the National Feder¬ 
ation of American Shipping, Inc., in 
which he takes exception to a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Honorable Albbt Thomas, 
ch ai rm a n of Subcommittee on Inde¬ 
pendent Offices of the Appropriations 
Committee, and Inserted by the latter in 
the CoNGBBssioMAL Rbcoro on May 7, 
1951, by the Comptroller General of the 
United States: 

NATtOWAL FmtKATXOM OT 
AamcAit SHimro, Inc.. 

Wa$hittgUm, D. C., Map 9, 1951. 
The Honorable BowMm J. Bait, 

CHairman, Merchant Marina and Fisb- 
eriee Committee. Houae of ttepre* 
aentatioee, Waahington, D. C. 

DBAS Jvmat Hast: I bava juat flnUhed 
reading In the OowcawaaioitAt. Raooao of May 
7, 1061. beginning at page AS848, a letter ad- 
dreaaed to Oongreaiman Auhcrt Tm»fAa 
(Teaaa) by the Comptroller General of the 
United States which la preceded by a Ubu- 
latlon of Miipa aaid to have been chosen at 
random by the Maritime Sdmlntetratlon and 
altering to ahow the acqulaltlon cost to the 
owner, the amount paid by the Government 
for duurter hire, and the amount paid to the 
owner when the vessel was sunk. 

The schedule gives such a distorted picture 
of the true relationship of the facte that we 
feel oonatralned to call the matter to your 
attention. Without taking each Individual 
item and tracing It through to a ooneluslon 
(whltib we will be happy to do If you ao 
desire) may we point out the basically mis¬ 
leading Impression which must necessarily 
be gained by contrasting the data shown In 
the schedule. 

It would be assumed that the purpose la 
to demonstrate that a veeael which cost the 
owner the modest sum stated was chartered 
to the United States Government for the 
period shown at a very high rate of charter 
hire, and that upon loaa of the vessel, pre¬ 
sumably from war haaards, the owner re¬ 
covered a relatively large sum. 

Nothing Is stated to show that these ves¬ 
sels were tmder **tlme charter” except the 
small letters *t/e” which by reference to 
a line In the heading of the schedule Is 
Indicated to mean "time charter." Nothing 
to stated to ahow that the term "time Star¬ 
ter" means that the vessel owner supplies 
not only the vessel but a full crew, including 
Its wages, food and sustenance; repairs to 
maintain the veesel In operating condition; 
engliw. deck and steward’s stores, excepting 
only fuel and frodi water; and overhead 
management to take care of the procure¬ 
ment of those Items suppUed by the ship¬ 
owner. Looking at the rate per month 
shown, it will be noted that the charter hire 
rate to slightly in exoem of $1,000 per day. 
At the rate of pay for aee-golng wages dur¬ 
ing the period stated, the daily erew wagea 
would have amounted to almost one-ball of 
that sum without taking Into aecoont food, 
repairs, stores, rnsnagsaaeat costs, etc. 

Tbererore, If the reeder wore to assume, 
as hs has a perfect right to do, that the 
schedule relates the cost of the vessel to a 
eharter hire rental for the seme vsaeel, the 
eonetUBlan would be enormously distorted. 

Further, the sohedute shows a column 
heeded ’Ttetimeted oost to the owner." The 
assumption of the reader is natursUy that 
this to the amount paid by the Shipowner 
to the government for a surplus war-tmllt 
veeael of World Wars X or 11. From my psr- 
aosial knowledge oC some of the few ahtps 
Included la this Ust, such Is not the erne. 
Furtbur, In the cnee of at toast one of the 
veaeeto which was purchased from the Oov- 
emmant ae surplus from Weild War t. tho 
veamt was bought as part of a Bast of 21 
Milps with a oontraet to operate the fleet 
for a period of 10 years over four tnule routas 
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found to be essential to the foreign trade 
and commerce of the United States and cer¬ 
tified as such by the Maritime Oommlsslon. 
The cash consideration paid by the pur¬ 
chaser was considered by the company (and 
I was one of its directors at the time) to 
be only a part of the cost of the vessels. 
The obligation to run a year-round service 
over 4 routes with 21 vessels for 10 3 rearB 
was by them considered a very substantial 
part of the acquisition cost. True, ocean- 
mail contracts of that period were subse¬ 
quently secured to equalize at least in part 
the competitive disadvantage of American 
and foreign ships plying those routes, but 
there was no assurance that the operating 
losses would not substantially exceed the 
cash consideration paid. While on this 
point, may l say that it would be a fair 
Inference from the tone of the data supplied 
by Mr. Thomas that this was a negotiated 
deal and that the Oovernmeht was Induced 
to sell the vessels at a ridiculously low price. 
The fact is that at least as far as the vessel 
with which 1 am familiar is concerned, the 
fleet of 21 ships and the contract obliga¬ 
tions were all put up to public bidding, well 
advertised in advance, and the Government 
obtained the highest market value for the 
property which it was offering. 

Now as to the column headed **Amount 
paid for loss,*' which is assumed to be the 
liquidation of the Government's obligation 
to the owner due to the sinking of the 
vessel through war risks and hazards. The 
charter party between the Government and 
the shipowner for the use of these vessels 
provided that in the event the vessels were 
lost the Government was obligated to pay 
the shipowner the constitutional remunera¬ 
tion of "Just compensation." Further, as 
the date of loss shown will reveal, the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 was in exist¬ 
ence and the so-called enhancement pro¬ 
vision. under which the amount so paid 
is not to be enhanced by the causes neces- 
sAatlng the taking or \ise, was in effect, and 
therefore no war-infiated values could have 
been or were paid for these vessels. This 
enhancement clause is a provision which 
is not applicable by law to any other pub¬ 
lic property taken by the Government in 
the course of the prosecution of the war, 
and destroyed while in the Government’s 
possession. In all other cases "Just compen¬ 
sation" value as of the time of loss represents 
the sum to which such property owner is 
entitled. As far as the circumstances are 
concerned, instead of making out a case 
against the shipping industry, it is possible 
to show that this Industry was discrimi¬ 
nated against with respect to the taking of 
private property for public use. 

Mr. Thomas appears to relate only those 
factors which tend to prove a predetermined 
conclusion. He does not say to you that the 
charter hire rate shown for these vessels was 
substantially below the rate of hire currently 
being paid in the world market for similar 
ships. I would have to check the charter 
market of the period, but it is my impression 
that the figure is about two-thirds of the 
prevailing charter hire rates of the period. 

Me also does not tell you (and it could hardly 
have slipped his memory, as Mr. Bonhee 
brought it to his attention within the last 
4 days) that rather than a showing of excess 
payments as Just compensation for vessels 
taken for public use, the courts have awarded 
as to all vessels for the period, and not Just 
the selected few which Mr. Thomas cares to 
emunerate, 160 percent of the Just compen¬ 
sation values offered by the Marltfine Com¬ 
mission but refused by the owner and carried 
to the courts for determination. 

There are a number of instances stated in 
the Comptroller General’s letter which toy 
contrasting the figures shown would tend to 
alarm the reader. However, as no names of 
companies or vessels are shown, we cannot 
give you an accurate statement. 
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The Comptroller General says that the 
Oovermnent inevitably sells In a buyer’s 
market and buys in a seller’s market. This 
Is true, but the cause thereof is Interesting. 
For the reason that we do not maintain an 
adequate merchant marine to'carry our com¬ 
merce and to provide military auxiliaries for 
national defense, it is necessary for the Gov¬ 
ernment to engage in gigantic shipbuilding 
projects of an expensive—yes, extravagant— 
nature to meet the exigencies of war. Natu¬ 
rally these become surplus at the termina¬ 
tion of the emergency and create what the 
Comptroller General chooses to call a "buy¬ 
er’s market.” When the Government re¬ 
quires vessels, it is inevitably a period of in¬ 
ternational stress. Shipping is one of the 
first industries to feel the effect of war or 
preparation for war. Vessels are in demand 
to assure the acciimiilatlon of critical or 
strategical materials: vessel values and user 
rates necessarily rise. It is diiring such 
times, when these emergencies affect the 
United States, that the seller’s market, to 
which the Comptroller refers, comes into 
existence. 

The shipping biuiness is necessarily a 
complicated and technical one. It is difficult 
for the public and even for many Members 
of Congress to understand these Intricate 
matters. We have seen the time when they 
confuse members of the industry itself. It 
would be greatly helpful if persons who as¬ 
sume the role of critics would be careful to 
.avail themselves of all the surrounding data 
and to present it in the proper perspective. 

In the hope that we may at least make a 
start toward a frank and forthright under¬ 
standing of at least some of these matters, 
we would appreciate it if you would have this 
communication placed in the Conorbssionai. 
Record if, in your opinion, it merits it and 
would serve a useful purpose. 

Sincerely yours. 

Frazer A. Bailet. 


Net Working Capital of Corporations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Record, I 
include the following article from the 
New York Times of May 7, 1951: 

Net Working Capital up $6,700,000,000 in 
1050 FOR Biggest Gain Since 1947— $75,- 
800,000,000 Total Reported by SEC With 
Current Assets and Liabilities Records at 
$150,600,000,000 AND $74,700,000,000 
Washington, May 6. —^Net working capital 
of corporations in 1960 increased $5,700,000,- 
000, largest annual gain since 1947, to $75.- 
800,boo,000, according to the largest estimate 
made public today by the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission. 

Current assets of corporations rose $21.- 
.900,000,000 to a $160,500,000,000 record while 
current liabUities also reached a new high 
of $74,700,000,000. 

The increase in working capital was re¬ 
corded in the first 9 months of the year, the 
last quarter showing a slight decline, the re¬ 
port said. Current assets in the last 8 
months Increased by about $7,400,000,000, 
but current liabilities increased by a some¬ 
what larger amount. 

The increase in current assets in the last 
quarter of 1960 vnu accounted for by a 
$6,000,000,000 Increase in . inventories a 
$2,100,000,000 increase in receivables and a 
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$400,000,000 rise in holdings of Government 
securities. 

A $4,300,000,000 increase in notes, and ac¬ 
counts payable, a small increase in other lia¬ 
bilities and a $8,200,000,000 addition to Fed¬ 
eral income-tax liabilities accounted for the 
rise in current liabilities in the final quarter 
of 1960. 

In addition to the $6,700,000,000 increase 
in working capital in 1060, the report esti¬ 
mated that corporations invested $16,800,- 
000,000 during the year in plant and equip¬ 
ment. To finance this combined total of 
$22,800,000,000 in expansion, corporations se¬ 
cured about $3,700,000,000 from external 
sources. Net new bond issues amounted to 
about $2,000,000,000 while stock issues added 
$1,700,000,000. Internal sources—deprecia¬ 
tion accruals and undistributed profits— 
provided the remaining $18,800,000,000 for 
corporate expansion last year. 


Are the Indnttry Advisory Committees of 
the National Prodnction Authority 
Hamstrung? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 

or NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I wish to 
insert in the Record a copy of a letter 
I have Just received from Mr. Lyman A. 
Beeman. president of Finch, Pruyn & 
Co., manufacturers of printing and con¬ 
verting papers. Addressed to Charles E. 
Wilson, Director of the Ofllce of Defense 
Mobilization, the letter records Mr. Bee- 
man’s resignation from the industry ad¬ 
visory committee of the Ground Wood 
Paper Manufacturers, and sets forth his 
reason for so doing. If Mr. Becman’s 
experience is typical of the way industry 
advisory committees are being treated 
by the National Production Authority, 
the Congress should indeed determine 
forthwith whether this situation is in¬ 
eptness or a studied attempt toward 
Government dictatorship of business. 

Mr. Beeman’s letter follows: 

May 8. 1951. 

Charles E. Wilson, 

Director, 03oe of Defense Mobilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wilson: I have felt great secu¬ 
rity in your acceptance of reBponslblllty in 
Washington and I wish to aid you in every 
Way in our national emergency. To discharge 
this patriotic duty, I accepted an Invitation 
to membership on the Oroundwood Paper 
Manufacturers Industry Advisory Committee 
of NPA. 

This committee met last Tuesday and I 
was astounded to have Mr. Nathaniel Rafler, 
Industry committee adviser, refuse com¬ 
mittee members, either individually or as a 
whole, the right to have legal counsel of 
their own. He furthermore told us we were 
to have no secretarial, technical or other 
aid or advice. No minutes of meetings were 
to be kept, except as the Government chose 
to write summaries. When protest was made 
Mr. Rafier told us if we didn’t like the oondi- 
tions he would suggest we resign. 

The conditions are such as to make the 
committee impotent for. constructive efort. 
I could not help l*ut ^rit]fif t'.ie conclusion the 
National Prodv.Ciilon Authority ha'! no Inten- 
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tion of organtelng its Industry Advisory Oom- 
jnlttees as honest, fair and efficient aids in 
administering controls. Since the meeting I 
have discussed and thought about the matter 
very carefully and it is difficult to decide 
whether this situation is ineptness or whether 
it is a step in a studied attempt toward 
Government dictatorship of business. In 
either event it is my obvious duty to resist 
no matter what the danger to me personally 
or to our company. 

It is, therefore, with great hesitancy and 
after due consideration I realize the only way 

I can resist is to resign from the committee. 

Very truly yours, 

Finch. Psuyn & Co., Inc., 

Ltkan a. Bseman, President . 

The Battle for Peace—Remarka by 

Secretary of the Air Force Thomai K. 

Finletter 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes we become so absorbed in the 
conflicts and the tensions of our day that 
we forget to look to history for an under¬ 
standing of them. The present, which 
leads inevitably to the future, is the 
product of the past, and not always un¬ 
like it. We may turn, therefore, to the 
past for guidance. History may suggest, 
when wisdom fails us, how to meet the 
great troubles that beset us and keep 
them from becoming destructive wars. 

I am impressed, Mr. Speaker, by the 
grasp of history consistently displayed 
by that erudite, philosophic and able 
man who, to the good fortune of our 
Nation, serves his country as the Secre¬ 
tary of the Air Force. Recently, in a 
speech made before a group of educated 
men, Thomas K. Finletter gave further 
proof of his knowledge of history, his 
deep concern with world affairs, and 
his concept of the task that lies before 
us. I refer to Secretary Pinletter’s 
speech on Thursday of week before last 
after receiving the Guggenheim honor 
cup for 1951. presented by the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Club of New York. 

The events to which Mr. Finletter 
turned for an illumination of today’s 
events are not, however, ancient. They 
occurred in Ethiopia in 1935 and in the 
Rhineland in 1936. Citing*them, and the 
great war that followed them, Mr. Fin- 
letter asks: 

Who can say what might have happened, 
what great precedents might have been es¬ 
tablished, how aggression might conceivably 
have been nipped in the bud, and World War 

II avoided, had the collective power for peace 
of the League been used on those two great 
occasions. 

The events of today which Italy’s con¬ 
quest of Ethiopia and Hitler’s militariza¬ 
tion of the Rhineland illuminate are tak¬ 
ing place in Korea, but with a difference 
that is fundamental. The member na¬ 
tions of the League of Nations failed to 
face up and resist acts of aggression 15 
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years ago. even though the aggression 
was committed against one of their own 
members. Mr. Finletter did not, but 
might have, referred to the moving and 
prophetic farewell speech of the Emperor 
of Ethiopia as he surrendered Ethiopia’s 
seat in the League of Nations and went 
into exile. As the Emperor predicted, a 
greater war followed. But the free na¬ 
tions of the world today denounced the 
aggression in Korea. Through the me¬ 
dium of the United Nations they are 
fighting to sustain the great principle 
that aggression is illegal, and that the 
preservation of democracy as well as 
peace demands that aggression be sup¬ 
pressed. They are taking positive action 
to avoid a world war. 

Pointing out the differences between 
the aggression of 1935 and the aggres¬ 
sion of 1951, and how we are meeting it, 
Mr. Finletter said: 

Our mUitary objectlvea thus are in aid of 
these two great principles—our search for 
peace and our determination to be strong 
until we get it. Particularly is this so in 
the Korean war. Indeed, it is the fact that 
this Korean war is not a war of the ordinary 
type which makes its conduct so difficult and 
so delicate. For the purpose of the Korean 
war is peace. 

And Mr. Finletter continued: 

The battle for peace in Korea is not yet 
won. We are in the midst of the most 
troublesome phase of that great event. How 
we conduct ourselves and the determination 
and patience we show wiU decide the man¬ 
ner in which history will record this great 
event. The issue of collective action for 
peace through the United Nations is at stake. 

But Mr. Finletter warned: 

It is not Just in Korea that military action 
Is playing its part in carrying out these great 
purposes of oxir foreign policy. Our large 
build-up of military forces and the strength¬ 
ening of the military position of our allies, 
with the sacrifices that this will require from 
the American people, also are a part of the 
bigger pvirposes of our national policy. 

Mr. Speaker, this thoughtful speech by 
Secretary Finletter should serve to clari¬ 
fy our thinking on problems of gravest 
concern. Instead of being confused by 
the debates going on today, we should 
find in them leaven to raise our hopes, 
to strengthen our faith, and our deter¬ 
mination. The build-up of our Army, our 
Navy, and our Air Force is for the sole 
purpose of supporting our national policy 
in seeking peace and in maintaining a 
position of strength which will most ef¬ 
fectively lead toward the achievement of 
peace. 

It is a source of hope, and encourage¬ 
ment for the Nation that the man in 
whose hands rests the responsibility for 
the build-up of the Air Force can survey 
the current unrest, review the present 
debate and assert: 

There is a chance that oiu: program for 
peace will succeed. 

But it is a challenge to the rest of us, 
that Mr. Finletter should conclude: 

I believe that we must increase and double 
our efforts in the search for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con¬ 
sent heretofore granted. I include In the 
CoNGRissiONAL RECORD the remarks of 
the Secretary of the Air Force Thomas K. 
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Finletter after receiving the Guggenheim 
honor cup for 1951. 

The remarks are as follows: 

I shall talk to you this evening about 
the Air Force and, more particularly, about 
the way In v/hlch the work of the Air Force 
is fitting into our over-all policies in inter¬ 
national relations. 

There are at the moment two main ac¬ 
tivities of the mUitary services which are 
and must be closely tied in with our foreign 
policy. 

In the first place, we are engaged in a 
serious war in Korea, and this war, as Z shaU 
try to explain, is of a special kind Involving 
complex and Important considerations in 
our International relations. 

Secondly, the Air Force, along with the 
other services, since the beginning of the 
Korean war nearly a year ago. has been en¬ 
gaged on a program of major build-up of the 
basic Military Establishment. The nature 
of this buUd-up is one which much be di¬ 
rectly related to the alms of our foreign 
policy. 

In times such as these when the country 
Is not in an all-out war for survival—for 
Korea is not that, no matter how grievous 
the sufferings in that war—our military op- 
eratlons and planning must necessarily be 
subordinate to and in aid of our major po¬ 
litical objectives. 

This is not true to the same extent when 
the country is engaged in an all-out war 
(such as World Wars I and 11) where there 
is a struggle to the death, where the issue 
Is survival. 

Even in an all-out war it is the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, a civilian, who is the high¬ 
est authority in the executive branch on 
all matters, civilian as well as military. But 
military considerations then assume a par¬ 
ticularly high Importance. However, they 
must remain in closest consonance with our 
International political objectives. The 
principles for the peace settlement must be 
drafted. And even during the war there 
Is room for political maneuver such as try¬ 
ing to divert allies from the enemy, to ob¬ 
tain allies for ourselves, to attempt to break 
the enemy’s determination to resist (as in 
the case of Wilson’s 14 points), and politi¬ 
cally directed economic measures—all des¬ 
tined to weaken the enemy. In short, mili¬ 
tary considerations, under the direction of 
a civilian Commander in Chief, assume 
much higher importance during an all-out 
war. 

But when the country is at peace, or in 
a betwlxt-and-between time such as the 
present when we are not engaged in full- 
out war with our survival at stake, military 
operations and programs must be even more 
subordinated to considerations of foreign 
political policy. 

This is especially so at the present time 
and in the case of our own country. Until 
recently In history the most that the foreign 
policies of the democracies hoped to do was 
to stave off the happening of war for as 
long as possible and to establish those rela¬ 
tionships with other countries which would 
put one’s own country In the best possible 
position for a war, if unhappily, one should 
come. 

Not until the great American initiative 
of the League of Nations under Woodrow 
Wilson did it become one of the tasks of 
the foreign policy of the free world to seek 
the permanent and effective elimination of 
war as an institution. 

Indeed, during the period of the family 
dynasties before the French Revolution, war 
was but an extension of foreign policy. And 
unhappily this has continued to be the case 
with the great aggressors of modern times. 

The United States with the position of 
world leadership which has been forced upon 
it, fortunately has an entirely different con¬ 
cept. It3 purpose is not only to stave off war 
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tor as long as posiHMe and to iwzraade as 
much of the world as possible to agree with 
it in Its seareb for peaee, but aiao our eonn- 
txf baa, I believe, despite tbe dlAeultles that 
often seem insurmountable, detecmined to 
work tbrou^ the United nations to seek 
the etlflsiaatkm of war as a me t ho d of ban* 
dllng disputes between the nations, 

Tbe United States has not aooepted tbe 
fsoposltlon that aU>out war Is inevltoble. 
Perhaps fou mejr my we are naive about 
this. Perhaps, as is sometimes pointed out* 
we are new at this business of world lead¬ 
ership and perhape. you may say. that When 
we get a Uttfe older we wUl acquire the 
eynidnm which has produced the unend¬ 
ing eerles of ware which BfiOO years of bie- 

^Tdo not believe so. 1 do not bbUeve that 
we ase going to adopt any such cynical point 
of view. Perhaps becauae of the protection 
which ae have enjoyed—unUl recently, nn- 
tu the development of air powes^-4ieck of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, or perhaps 
because of something In the cptrit of the 
people of this eountry, we are going to try 
to change the ndea and to uae our laader- 
a^ at least to make a try. and perbapa to 
succeed, in eetahllahing a rdlgn and rule of 
w—iiMi In eim world. 

tSim, 1 believe, is the attitude of the coun¬ 
try. I do not believe that we are making 
the mcrificee in Korea with any fedUng that 
theae eaerifloae will be In vain. Certainly 
the attitude of tbe Oovenunent is that all- 
out war is not inevltalds. that we are going 
to do everything we can to get rid of it aa 
a human tnstitutkm. and that for all the 
odds against ue and the tntraetabUity of 
some nettons, we have a real chance to anc- 
c eed. 

This, 1 believe, le In tbe American tradi¬ 
tion. It Is not otir custom to my that things 
are Impossihle. 1 believe that we wUl put 
tbe same efinrt Into seeking peace ae we 
have in the tenrible eacTifloee of war. 

Time and again you will find the fact 
that peace is the primary business of the 
United States stated In our armouncementa 
cf oflkdel policy. These are not Just gen¬ 
eralities. pious hopes of uoattahuMe ends 
In which one dom not believe. Specific pro¬ 
posals are made—proposals which when and 
aa other nations are ready and willing to 
accept the idea, can be a bees aiul a work¬ 
able agenda for carrying out a regime of 
enforaealile 

The record starts with the Atomic Deda- 
ration of November lOifi. whan tbe President 
of tbe United States and the Prime Ifinlatere 
of the United Kingdom and Canada put 
forwent a spectfle plan for enforced dtearma- 
ment of the modern weapons of maes 
destruction. 

The record goes on through the United 
Matlone Aeeemhiy zeeolutkm of January 
lfi4d. the Secretary of State’s committee 
report on atomic energy of Ifarob IMS, and 
down to tbe nmet recent statement of the 
President of the United States before the 
Unled Nattone on October fit. IfiSO. when 
he propoaad the foUowing aa an aspitmUon 
of our country—an aspiration which could 
be the greatest gift to dvlUantion one could 
think of if it were to become tbe accepted 
policy of the uatione: 

”We intend to build qp strength for peace 
M long as that le neceeeary. But at the 
same time, we must continue to strive* 
through the United KatUrne. to achieve 
international control of atomic energy and 
the reduction of anaamenta and armed 
forces. Cooperative and effective dheiirma^ 
meat would make the danger of war re¬ 
mote. It would be a way of achieving the 
high purpoaes of the united Metfcipe wttb- 

out# OZUABUAtlHMB MOtt OflUfte* 

ments which ooadltt on e in tbe world today 
make imperative. 

"Disarmament le the eoume which the 
United States would prefer to take. It la 


tbe eouree wbldb osost nations wmdd like . 
to adopt. It to tbe eouree wbkb tbs united 
Mattone from Its eafUact bsfinntiigi bM 
been eertrlTig to foUow. * * • 

"Yeem of effort have carved to bring to 
tbe attention of aU na t io n a tbe three baale 
principles upon wmeb any euncamfitt plan 
of dtoarmament must reet. 

‘*Piret. the jflan maet Indude all kinds 
of we^Kms. Outiawiiig any particular kind 
of ws^wn to not e s wugb . Tbo conflict bi 
Korea bears tmgto vrltnem to flic fact that 
iggrwsdion. whatever tba weapons used* 
bctnpi frightful dastruetlon. 

‘‘BaeoBd. the nlan mtait be b ased on unaal- 
moue agreement. A majority off nationii to 
not enough. Mo plan of dtoarmament can 
work unlem tt tnChides every nation having 
substantial armed forcee. One-sided dto¬ 
armament to a sure tnvttatlcn to i _ _ 

"Third, tba plan moat ba loo^nof. 
Paper promlaea are not enough. THaarmar- 
mant must be based on sa'egttanto Which 
will Instne the eomplianee of all nations. 
The safeguards must be adequate to give 
munedlate warning of any tbraatenad vio- 

tlnnonriy and thoro ugh ly. It onist ba 
fauaded upon ma and open taterebangB of 

Ttato to ona great Una at our pOMey. Par¬ 
allel with tt to our detenmnation to ba 
atsong in a world In wbleb tbase gre at plana 
for peace have cot yet been aoeapted. 

But the matter of being etrong to one 
which tlea In with and to in aid of the 
purpoee of peace. Our etrength to not for 
■ggreaalon. It to to oreate a mUttary poa- 
ture which will provide no incentive to 
aggreaacri to attack us and may perbapa 
perauade them that war would be unprofit¬ 
able and that peace ahould be put upon 
the agenda. 

Our military obJeetlvaB thua are tn aid at 
these two great prlnclplea—our aearch for 
peace and our determlzxatkm to be strong 
until we get tt. Psitlealarly to this ao In 
the Korean wsr. Indeed It to tbe fact that 
tbta Korean war to not a war of tba ordinary 
type which makee tta conduct so dUtoult 
and so delicate. POr the p u r p oee of the 
Koreen war to peaoe. 

Let ua try to put titto action of tbe Ibilted 
Nationa tn Korea tn btotorieal panpeettve. 
Z believe that when history to written the 
obvloaa comparison will be made between 
the Korean war and tbe eventa of Mthiopla 
In 1«86 and in the Rhineland tn 193«. 

You will remember that tboee two events 
are now regarded as tin critical pointB when 
tbe League of Mattoae bad to decide wbetber 
It was to go forvnutd or bacfcvnud, wbetber 
it was to become an ribctlve agent for the 
Buppreasion of aggreaslon or whether it was 
to become an Impotent debating aoelety. 
The deotokm wee that tt waa to became 
impotent. The reason was that tt fkllad 
to face up to and roafat tbooe acts oC 

~Tou will also remember how, in looking 
back. It has been pointed out that deter¬ 
mined action by tbe League of Hattons would 
have stopped tbe Bthkiplan e g g reaslon and 
bow tba troops at Hitler had tbeir etdom 
to withdraw tn tbe face at defearmlnad ac¬ 
tion by the vlcfeon of World War I to anf area 
the principles of oollecttve security qpoa 
which they had agreed; and how tbls action 
waa not taken. Who ean eay what aright 
have happened, what great peeceda n te ari^ 
have been established, how iKgreorion might 
eonoetvmUy have been nipped in tiia bud 
and Wbrtd War H avoided bad the eottoc- 
tiva p ower for peace cf tbe League bean 
used on those two grauk nricwaHais 

When we come. tQ Korea Z believa that 
history will look baric and say the fires world 
bad learned tbe l eaa o iicf tbe period b e t ween 
Wbrld WUCB1 end n and that wfewn me new 
Sthlopian and tba new Bkdaeland took plaee 
by the aggression of the North Koreans tn 


Koiaa this time iba tvae jeationa otood np. 
^ through tbe medium qC tba ^nttad 
W e ti one ic^t to euetain the graat prin- 
e^iie that eggmerioa to Uleget. 

The Eocaan war bee bean grievons. Ocaat 
and haait-braakiiig hneae have been sue- 
talned and are being ewtalned. It to a 
great trial for tbto emuttry. wbtoh to basr- 
Ing tba baavleet burden, and for cur fellow 
membeta of the United Matimw wtaoee eom 
also era being klUad and wonnetod .In tbto 
terrible burinaaa 

Tba battle fhr paaoe In Korea to not yet 
won. We are In tba midst of tba nest 
troublccoma phase of that great event. Eow 
we oondnet onrerivae end tba determination 
and patience we show will decide the man¬ 
ner in which htotcry will record this great 
event. The laue of collective action for 
peace through the United Matioue to at stake. 

We need the greatest patience and the 
gc to tt a at character both for ounetvee and our 
allies if we are to bring this Korean war to 
a conclusion conalatent with the purpose 
for which we decided to enter it. It to cald 
es m eti m ea that we aia an Impatient people, 
that this to not the eort of tbtiig that we can 
do well. Z think that tt to probably ti-U3. If 
we fall to state and to nifr our pur¬ 
pose in Korea. But I briieve that, under¬ 
standing the great pu r po e e and the enor¬ 
mous stakes for our eountry wbkb are at 
play, we will show the determination and 
the patience to eee the Korean war through 
and to keep up the flght lor peace. 

It to not just in Korea that mtutary action 
to idaytiig its part In carrying out these 
great p u rpoe aa of our ferrign pOlley. Our 
large baUd-up of mlUtory foroea and tho 
•trmigthciilng cf' tho military porition of 
our allies, with the aacrtflcea that this wlU 
raqubo from the Amcrtcaii pecfile. also are 
a part of tho Ugger purpoaes of our national 
policy. 

Tbto build-up to a coordinated effort of 
tbe Amy. Navy, and Air Horoe. fltnea I am 
associated with tbe Air Paroe, I shall tp^ 
for a Itttie about tbe Air Poroe's role and 
piau in tbto bnild-np wblob to so important 
a part of our national poliey. 

Our Air Poree has four main commands 
back of which to aU the rest of tbe Air 
Force establishment; but It to these four 
commands who are the active agents, the 
end product aa it were. AH of these com- 
manda are being built tn sneb a fashion aa 
to lit In wttb thaoe doidUe pur poses of our 
national prilcy—to oeek peace and to main¬ 
tain a position of strength which will most 
effectivmy lead toward the achievement of 
that peoice. 

Theae four commands are the Air Defense 
command, the fltrstegle Air O omm and. tbe 
Tectical Akr Oammaad. and. earring these 
three, tbe IfUttory Abr Transport Service 
wbicb p rovide s tbe great Unea cf logtotie 

■ U p ply iij air. 

I hope Z have made it clear that the Air 
Peroe. as well as the other services, is doing 
Its best to flt tn and to aid ow national 

p fl llr l na 

I«t me CQurinda by making two politts 
aboiit all of this great effor t . The first to 
that the maintenance of our posture of de¬ 
fense to expensive and will put a heavy bur¬ 
den on tbe American econo m y and on tbe 
American taxpayer. Z briieve that we will 
have to maintain a high tevri of mtutery 
spending untn eueb time aa our efforte for 
peace riiow reralte. 

Otw ability to maintain thto m l Mt viry pos¬ 
ture, and to pay for It, will require the same 
chemetartotlos of pattosiee and determina- 
tkm aa we must ap^y in tbe battle of Korea. 

We win have to aooqpt theae high expen- 
dtturse rogannaae of Ibe Immedi a te vtrla- 
ttons of tbe ttttemsMaBel eeene. Tbemaln- 
kewanee of our mllltory. 


national front, and. on the ether hand, not 
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falling fny to unjustified optimism caused 
by minor and temporary improvements on 
tbe international scene. We will have to 
make up our minds what kind of a military 
establishment we want. We rituit not leave 
this decision to events or to the decisions of 
other powers. 

The second point I would make is that 
there is a chance that our program for peace 
will succeed. 

I know that the situation could not look 
much worse than it is now. But nevertheless 
I believe that the peoples of the world 
everywhere are so anxious to get rid of war 
that there is some chance that in time their 
will will prevail. 

But more than that, even If we were con¬ 
vinced that the situation looked completely 
impossible it would not be in the American 
tradition, I believe, once we have determined 
we want to get this great end of the elimina¬ 
tion of war, to make no effort to try to get it 
simply because it looked hard to get. 

I believe we must reject all cynicism in 
this matter of seeking peace. 

I believe we must not think of the odds 
against us any more than a soldier thinks 
of the odds against him when he attacks 
a strong point. 

I believe that we must increase and double 
our efforts in the search for peace. 


History of 1 Am Ao American Day 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

or CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

• Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I Include the following excerpt 
from an address delivered by Charlotte 
Baruth, president of the Charlotte Ba- 
ruth Association, at a banquet in her 
honor given by the members of the vet¬ 
erans' service organization which bears 
her name: 

CHARLOTTE Baruth. You 8X6 Hiy teue and 
loyal friends, and I love you with a fuU 
heart. Your friendship and teamwork mean 
more to me than I can describe in words. 

The third Sunday in May is almost here 
and somehow, tonight, I have a feeling that 
I should say something about the rimple fact 
that we are gathered here in friendly Msern- 
bly. None of us was forced or coerced to be 
present. No secret police watches jr listens. 
We can express ourselves freely and without 

^*How fortunate we are to enj^the »®v®n 
rights of American democracy: The right ^ 
live, work, worship, assemble, petition, speak, 
and vote. 

Throughout history, men and women of 
purpose and conscience have found ways and 
means of meeting together, regwdless of con¬ 
sequences: witness the catacombs the 
h^gerows of Ireland, the ghettos of Europe 
and Russia's Siberia, all of which have re¬ 
vealed stories of death and worse than death. 
What a contrast in glorious America. 

In this year of grace, 1961. it seems fitting 
for me to give you a brief bist^ 
example of the American way of life. More 
than one of our seven cherished rights are 
demonstrated by a 

Just before World War n. It has to do with 
living, assembling, and speaking In thU 
great country of ours. 

I might explain to you that I am es^ially 
famUiar with this movement, if thats the 
right name for It, because Benjamin Id- 


wards Neal, a long-time friend oi the Baruth 
family, is the one who originated it. We 
call him Uncle Ben. as does most everyone 
else. 

1 want to tell you about how this Ameri¬ 
can tradition started and how it quickly 
found a place in the hearts of America. 
First, I'll make a prediction of things to 
come, based on past records and with the 
proviso that the weather is clear and warm. 

I predict that on the third Sunday of this 
month, one of the grandest spectacles ever 
witnessed in the United States will be 
staged at the Mall in Central Park. More 
than a million Americans will Join in patri¬ 
otic festivities, renewing their pledge of 
allegiance to the flag. 

I also predict that in cities, towns, and 
hamlets throughout the Nation, more cltl- 
sens—big, little, old. and young—will assem¬ 
ble in public places on May 20 than ever be¬ 
fore in the history of otu: country. 

To me. this is very significant. In some 
sections of the world, listening to a radio 
broadcast can prove hazardous. In contrast, 
here in America, there will be an outpouring 
of citizens who will assemble voluntarily; 
speeches will be broadcast and uncensored; 
no one will be banished or Jailed for ex¬ 
pressing his opinion. 

The occasion 1 speak of. as all of you know, 
as I Am An American Day. The thirteenth 
annual observance will take place this 
month. It has already been proclaimed by 
the President of the United States, by gov¬ 
ernors and mayors throughout the and. 

I Am An American Day is designed to 
honor new-voting cltlsans: native-born who 
have reached the age of 21 and foreign-born 
who have been naturalized during the past 
12 months. Its basic purpose is to impress 
these new, full-fledged citizens with the 
seriousness of their obligations In this free 
country. With the public as witness to their 
induction, the ceremony is a thrilling and 
unforgettable experience. 

Sponsored nationally by the act of Con¬ 
gress and the I Am An American Founda¬ 
tion, the celebration in New York Is spon¬ 
sored Jointly by Mayor Vincent R. Impelllt- 
terl and the Journal American newspaper. 
In less serious times, the attendance at the 
Mall has exceeded the million mark. Given 
clement weather, all attendance records are 
expected to be broken in this year of deci¬ 
sion. 

I am sure you will be Interested to know 
bow 1 Am An American Day happened to be 
born into this troubled world. It so hap¬ 
pens that I have had tbe opportunity of 
reading excerpts from the Congressional 
Record and also from Los Angeles papers 
where It originated: the Times, Examiner, 
Herald-Express. News, and the Hollywood 
Citizen. Naturally, my Interest in these 
background stories was Influenced by the 
fact that our friend. Uncle Ben, is the 
founder of I Am An American Day. 

It was in the prewar era of 1938-39 when 
the Fascist leaders of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan were whipping the minds of youth 
into a frenzy of national fervor and warlike 
spirit, that Benjamin Edwards Neal (our 
Uncle Ben who was born in Texas and was 
then living in California) conceived the idea 
of I Am An American Day. He felt the need 
of a campaign to fight complacency and 
inspire tbe Nation to a greater sense of 
patriotism. 

Although attention was focused on the 
new-voting citizens, the observance attracted 
Nationwide attention and ito spread 
throughout the country is without parallel 
in our history. 

The first I Am An American Day was ob¬ 
served with ceremonies in Hollywood Bowl 
on June 12. 1939, with the enthusiastic co¬ 
operation of local government agencies, 
ebrnreh. education, civic, patriotic, and 
women’s groups. Newspapers, newsreels, 
and radio carried tbe story to aU parts of 
the Nation. 


In early 1940. at the Invitation of Senator 

A. B. Chandler, Mr. Neal, and Edward Arnold. 
Holljrwood's Mr. President, who sucoeeded 
*Uncle Ben as head of the I Am An Amerioan 

Foundation, went to Washington—^not at 
Government expense—to testify about the 
first I Am An American Day before a sub¬ 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit¬ 
tee of which Senator Chandler was chair¬ 
man. Also a member of that committee was 
the present ranking minority member, the 
Honorable Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin. 

The Joint resolution, authorizing the 
President of the United States to issue an 
annual proclamation setting aside the third 
Sunday in May as I Am An American Day, 
was unanimously approved by the Congress, 
thus converting a local celebration into one 
of national proportions in less than 12 
months. Subsequent growth has been 
equally unprecedented. 

Before leaving the subject of Jihls fine 
American story, I want to give you two or 
three side lights. I happen to know that I 
Am An American Foundation never put on 
a drive for contributions. The small group 
most interested took care of the net expenses. 
And when the invitation came to have the 
story of the first celebration told to the Judi¬ 
ciary Committee, Edward Arnold paid almost 
$5,000 out of his own pocket for this expense. 

Another Interesting side light is the fact 
that, while Mr. President, or rather Mr. 
Arnold, was In Washington, MGM called him 
back to Hollywood for retakes on the ending 
of his latest picture. For the first time in 
his life Mr. Arnold traveled by plane and 
then later returned to Washington by train. 
Incidentally, when that picture finally was 
released the original version was used. 

In giving the history of 1 Am An American 
Day I should also pay tribute to Mr. Manny 
Btrauss, genius of publicity and public rela¬ 
tions, who showed Hollywood a thing or two 
about making news in the early stages of this 
celebration. Uncle Ben has told me many 
times that he stands at salute to Emm Ess. 

Uncle Ben has told me also how deeply in¬ 
debted he is to Capt. Watson B. Miller, ex¬ 
ecutive assistant to the national commander 
of the American Legion, for assistance to him 
and Edward Arnold In guiding them through 
the mysteries of Capitol Hill. 

Uncle Ben has an album called Book of 
Good Neighbors which has many interesting 
photographs of I Am an American events. 
Especially interesting to me was one showing 
the page boys of the House and Senate 
gathered In the Senate reception room with 
Senate Majority Leader Alben W. Barkley, 
Minority Leader Charles R. McNary. and Con¬ 
gressman Harry R. Sheppard, who represent¬ 
ed the House of Representatives. The expres¬ 
sions on the faces of these page boys as they 
staged a miniature I Am an American cele¬ 
bration was truly something for the book. 

Tbe first network stories about I Am An 
American Day. even before it became na¬ 
tional, were told on News ard Views by John 

B. Hughes and by George Jessel. 

I Am An Amerioan Day is America’s day 
of rededication. How fortunate we are to 
have the privilege of saying, ‘T am an Ameri¬ 
can.” 


Time To Think and Not Throw Wordi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 

or WEST vntoxNU 

IN THE HOUSE OR BEPREBENTATIVB8 

Tuesday, May 15, 1951 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include an editorial comment by 
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Paul Calvin Payne which appeared in 
the Presbyterian Life, Philadelphia. Pa^ 
on May 12.1961: 

TxMB To Thxnk and Not Tbkow Woue 
Out of the Buffering of World War I came 
these lines: 

*‘Now you who live must do 
A harder thing than dying is. 

For you mtist think 

And ghosts will drive you on.** 

It Is calamitous that decisions on which 
the future of America and the world depend 
are being approached In an atmosphere 
dangerously charged with emotion. Emo¬ 
tional thinking is never clear thinking. As 
Nehru put It. In an Interview with Norman 
Cousins. “People hardly think nowadays. 
They throw words at each other.** 

In an atmosphere supercharged with such 
emotional* tensions, General MacArthur, at 
the time of this writing, has Just given his 
notable address before the American Con¬ 
gress. Reactions are pouring In by radio and 
press. As one newspaper put it. “He spoke, 
as be emphasiaed. not as advocate of any 
partisan cause, nor as one pursuing political 
aspirations, but as an American who Is try¬ 
ing to serve his country.** 

What is all important now is that the 
Issues which he presented be freely discussed 
and that differing points of view be offered, 
as General IdacArthur himself said. **wlthout 
rancor nor bitterness.** 

It is especially important that they be dis¬ 
cussed within the church, by thoughtful 
Christians whose views differ. To rule out 
such discussion, or to slap It down by label¬ 
ing as pinks, fellow travelers, or Commu¬ 
nists, those whose opinions differ from our 
own is to leave the dlacuaslon entirely to 
secular interests, who. through radio and 
press, are currently discussing them with ap¬ 
palling rancor and bitterness and recrimina¬ 
tion. It la asking too much to ei^Mct wisdom 
or truth to emerge from such an atmosphere. 
Under these conditions people don't think: 
they throw words at each other. 

If there is any hope of clearing the air, it 
rests in the readiness of persons committed 
to the Christian way of life to discuss these 
highly charged issues in the full exendse of 
Christian chanty toward others who hold 
opposing views. We are united in our op¬ 
position to the Kremlin and all Its works. 
We want no part of it. Let us not then Join 
in the service of Moeoow by allowing our¬ 
selves to be divided into opposing camps 
because of our differences—at the moment, 
over the methods by which Communist ag¬ 
gressions can be checked. Above all. let us 
avoid as the plague the temptation to vitu¬ 
peration. for such practice precludes all pos¬ 
sibility of any intOUigent facing of vital 
issues. 

These issues far transcend personalities, 
and it is a positive disservice to stoop to 
attribute sordid motives to the President or 
to General llacArthur. 

The general does not go along with those 
who have been urging that we *‘cut our 
losses and get out of Korea." He differs “from 
those who would 'scuttle* Europe by with¬ 
holding troops and retreating to the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere and a few outlying bases.** 
This does not mean that there are not 
profound differences between General Mac- 
Arthur and the administration, but the 
speech before Congress reduced them to 
''differences regarding the means of giving 
effect to principles on which there is agree¬ 
ment.’* 

These differences raise two questions: 1. 
How deeply should we become involved In 
military commitment in Asia? 2. What 
would be the oonsequenoee of our taking 
unilateral military action, contrary to the 
expressed Judgment In the United Nations? 

On the first point General MacArthur does 
not believe that bombing Manchuria would 


bring Russia into the war. or that increasing 
our military commitments In Asia wotdd 
weaken our position in Europe. He eharao- 
teriaes such Judgments as “defeati^" and 
continues, “If a potential enemy can divide 
his strength on two fronts, it is tor us to 
counter his efforts.** Re is carefnl to sty, 
however. “The Soviet will not heoessarlly 
mesh its actions with our moves.** Russia, 
however, la bound by treaty to declare war 
on any nation attacking cailna. Also, the 
general did not think COitna would invade 
Korea last fall, in spite of the ominous mass¬ 
ing of Chinese forces north of the Yalu. 

There Is no evidence that military authori¬ 
ties are convinced that m can. as of today, 
defend Europe if it is attacked. If the bitter 
choice were necessary, Russian occupancy of 
the Ruhr would pose a far greater tmmedlato 
danger to us than oontlnusd Communist 
domination of China. Russia la not now 
committed on any front. She has complete 
freedom of action, while we are restricted 
In proportion to our commitments In Korea. 
The question as to whether Indefinite stale¬ 
mate In Korea is the only alternative to 
world war III is one which no one can 
answer. Nevertheless, if we label as appease¬ 
ment all efforts to effect any kind ot a oom- 
promlae settlement, we are dangerously near 
the assumption that, unless all settlements 
with the Communists can go our way, we 
are prepared to emhaHt on a third world 
war. 

As to the second question at Issue, the p<fi- 
icy as of today indicates that the bombing of 
Manchuria would be opposed by all our 
friends and allies In the tlnlted Nations, and 
would offer to that body the choice of dis¬ 
ruption or surrender to American domina¬ 
tion. In either case the result would be ca¬ 
lamitous. If it brought on war with Russia, 
we would find ourselves in a confilot in which 
we had aUenated the sympathies of the rest 
of the world. The greatest political victory 
the Kremlin could win would be thus to break 
up the United Nations and isolate the United 
States. We dare not lot our sense of power 
betray us Into the illusion of omnlacienoe. 
We must respect the Jiidgment and feelings 
of the other free nations of the world. In a 
struggle where power is so evenly divided, 
our ablUty to do this may well spell the 
difference between ultimate victory and 
defeat. 


Wait for AU tilt Fictf 
EXTENSION OP REIAARKS 

HON. RICHARD B0LUN6 

or K2SSOUBZ 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 
Mr. BOIUNQ. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted me, I 
include an tnUmsXhm editorial from the 
Tampa Mor^ng Tribune, Tampa. Fla., 
of May 4: 

Wan roe Au tbs Fsom 
Those Americans who are eineerely de¬ 
sirous of obtaining aU the facts regarding 
our broad poUcy and military strategy in 
Korea, China, and the reet of the Par BmI 
wtu not Jump to hasty conclusions Just ba- 
cause General MacArthur teetified yeater- 
day. They will remember that General Mar- 
ahall, membera of the Joint Ghlefe of Staff, 
and other wltneeeee wlU appear before the 
Senatora. 

Moreover, they ahould eet down aome of 
yesterday'e statements and predictlona 
alongside other recent statementa and hap- 
peninge. Take this matter of the Wake 
Island conference. 


According to the report just teieaeed. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur told President Truman and 
other oonfeteee that ha caw tittle chance,of 
Red Chineae intervention, in Korea. Be be¬ 
lieved only about SO.OOQ or 60,000 Ghlneae 
could croas the Yalu River, and If th^y tried 
to attack toward Pyongyang, he thought they 
would be Slaughtered. There was talk of 
getting troops back to Japan by Christmas. 

We know, of course, the general was 
wrong. The troops didn’t get hack to Japan 
at Ghrlstmaa, and a lot more than 60,000 
Ghlneae Communists have crossed the Yslu 
River, as our men fighting bitterly at the 
front today can testify. 

Yet General MacArthur le now quoted as 
saying that the Wske Island reports have 
“Just about as much bearing on the problem 
of Korea today ae would a nyart on the mili¬ 
tary operatiozis of Bunker RIU.** Azxd hie 
aide, Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, has pre¬ 
sented the statement that the question of 
Chlnsse intervention was basically a polltl- 
eal one and quite beyond the reach of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur'a military intelligence. 

Theee statements prompt eeveral signifi¬ 
cant questions: If Cblnsse Intervention In 
Korea was basically a political question, is 
not the question of Russian intervention in 
case of Manchurian bombing and a second 
front on the Chinese mainland even more 
basic politically?. 

If he shomd not have been expected to pass 
on Chinese intentions, why ahould his pre¬ 
dictions now about Russian intentions be 
classified by Republicane as authoritative? 

If hie InteUl^nce oncers were so handi¬ 
capped In getting information about the 
Chinese Communists, how Is It possible for 
the general to be eo positive about conditions 
on the Trans-Siberian Railroad and Russia’s 
Inability to ‘‘launch any inredatofy attack 
from the Asiatic Conttnent?** 

We would also remind all the people thab 
some of General MacArthur’s more energetic 
and emotional friends are trying to work 
both sides of the street. They say he Is both 
a great soldier—as he Is—and a supreme au¬ 
thority on minds and methods in the Far 
Bast. 

But they also say that If political calcula¬ 
tions in bis statements go wrong, he is not 
to be held accountable, for he is a military 
expert. 

The point Is that we cannot have It both 
ways. If the general, in addition to being a 
wise military leader. Is presented as an au¬ 
thority on International politics In Asia, he 
cannot be relieved of reeponslblllty when his 
Judgment is proved to be wrong, as In the 
case of Communist China. That Is why we 
say thoughtful Americans must wait for all 
the faots and information before deciding 
what is the beat course to pursue in the 
Par Bast. 


SecoEd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOII.AIIT ONIN.SA DLAK 

or ooNiiacncuT 

IN THE BOUSE OP BBPBBBBNTATIVBS 

i Tuesday, May i$, 1951 

Mr. 8ADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
Include a most InterestlnE and varied 
history conoenung the famoRs Conpec- 
leut Seoonii Rem^t. Much. la 
taken from the May laeue^of the Oon- 
neetleat Ouardsiiian wlileh Is published 
monthly by the inf omtatton Division of 
the Adjutant General’s Department. 
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BtftteAnnory.HartfcHrd. It is the official 
pubUeation of the Connecticut Military 
Department headed by the Adjutant 
General Maj. Gen. Frederick O. Reincke, 
and its editor is MaJ. Sari C, Branniff. 

As the artide outlines, there are two 
versions about the origin of the march, 
the first being of more direct concern to 
Connecticut, and the second implies a 
condition precedent in order to attend 
a Presidential inauguration in Washing¬ 
ton. The article follows: 
fiscoMo Cow ws cn CTj T Mabck Has Iirmnniia, 
Vabxbd Kxstobt 

The curiosity of a Virginia newspaperman 
resulted in considerable research and finally 
a good deal of information on the famous 
Second Oonneeticut March. The stirring 
march, ever the outstanding favorite of Con¬ 
necticut military and other bands, also is 
associated with the State. Likewise it has 
become a popular theme song for several 
radio programs originating in Connecticut. 
During the course of the research it also was 
learned that the music was set to words and 
was adopted by some high schools as their 
school song. 

Miss Marjorie E. Case, at the Connecticut 
State Library, found most of the pertinent 
information about the march and in relaying 
the information still further light was 
thrown on the famous musical melody be¬ 
fore the report was forwarded to Virginia. 

The march was composed by D. W. Beeves 
and copyrighted in 1877. A copy in the 
library contained a large picture of a mili¬ 
tary leader on the outside cover. At first it 
was thouhgt that the picture was that of 
the composer and leader of the American 
band in Providence. R. 1. It was learned 
that he was one of the most outstanding if 
not the outstanding band leader of his time. 

DKOZCATBD TO 8XCOWD 

The picture on the cover, it was later 
learned, was that of Col. Stephen R. Smith, 
then commander of the Second Connecticut 
Regiment, Connecticut National Guard. He 
was a New Haven man who died In 1880 at 
the age of S3 after having served as adju¬ 
tant general of the State. The march was 
dedicated to “Colonel Smith and the men of 
the Second Connecticut Regiment." 

Information available at the State library 
indicated that the Second Connecticut Regi¬ 
ment was a fine military organisation in 
those days and had an excellent band; mem¬ 
bers traveled around to many eastern cities 
where they drilled and paraded. It also was 
indicated that the unit also was well known 
outside of Connecticut. 

The militia brigade of four regiments, in¬ 
cluding the second, spent a week in en¬ 
campment at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia in September 1870 and from 
news accounts made quite an impression 
there. Among other excursions of the Sec¬ 
ond Regiment was one to Boston and Provi¬ 
dence in June 1878. It was the opinion of 
researchers that the march may have been 
written for the centennial appearance for 
the anticipated trip to Boston and Provi¬ 
dence. 

KCTUaX DiaPIiATXID 

Warrant Officer Anthony R. Teta, band¬ 
master of the One Hundred and Second Army 
Band at New Haven, agreed with the date and 
nii.mil composer and furnished the infor¬ 
mation that a large picture of Band Leader 
Reeves is on display in the bandroom at New 
Haven an d is the source of a good deal of 
Interest on the part of visitors to the room. 

Mr. Tbta vrould not disagree with the con¬ 
clusion reached as regards the occasion of 
oempoaing the march, but said that be was 
Inclined to go along with another ver^n 
of tie ovigln of the famous piece of martial 


music. Mr. Teta said that the other version 
was to the effect that after a presidential 
election it was the desire of Colonel Smith 
and members of the regiment to mart^ in 
the inaugural parade in Washington. The 
authority to go to Washington was on one 
condition and it was that Mr. Reeves would 
compose an original and stirring inarch to 
be played in the parade. 

Lima miB 

When the condition was made known to 
Mr. Reeves he had llttte time left, but ac¬ 
cording to the same version of the origin, 
he supposedly sat down, went to work and 
completed the piece within a week's time. 

The election in 1877 was that of Ruther¬ 
ford B. Hayes, following the 8 years of U. 8. 
Grant. So that version could not refer to 
the Hayes inauguration as the march was 
popular in 1870. It is doubtful that it could 
have referred to the inauguration of Grant, 
because a casual reading of the history of 
the New Haven Grays shows no mention of 
a trip to Washington although there Is an 
account of an excursion to Washington about 
that time. 

AT CXNTESINZAL 

The Gray's publication throws some more 
light on the subject but not conclusively 
enough. Included in Its pages, however, is 
mention that the New Haven Grays sought 
and eventually was given the right to repre¬ 
sent Connecticut at the Centennial Exposi¬ 
tion in Philadelphia and was led by the 
American Band wilh Beeves as bandmaster, 
so it is possible that the right to represent 
the State may have resulted in the condi¬ 
tion of the march. 

The New Haven Palladium of Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 1.1876. in describing the departure of 
the main body for Philadelphia, told of 
marching through the streets of New Haven 
to the railroad station. It was m connec¬ 
tion with this event that the Second Con¬ 
necticut March was first mentioned In the 
volume of the Gray's History. The Palladium 
story included the following in the parade 
description: "The streets were filled with 
friends of the regiment who waved adieu to 
the departing soldiers. The American Band 
played the Second Connecticut March 
which is growing very popular.” 

WOaOS PtTBLXSHBD 

In addition to being an outstanding super¬ 
visor and teacher of music In the Hartford 
public schools, the late Ralph L. Baldwin 
assembled a group of classical selections for 
use of high school choruses and glee clubs. 
To stimulate Interest in arias, he frequently 
changed words to produce a lighter and more 
popular appeal among high school students. 
Included in the volume in use over 36 years 
ago was a stirring version of the Second 
Connecticut March. It apparently was 
popular with students because some in Con¬ 
necticut and Massachusetts adopted the 
number as a school march for use at foot¬ 
ball games. Some schools used the published 
words without reference to the particular 
school in much the same fashion that the 
West Point cadets unofficially adopted the 
Sons of Toll and Danger for a contempo¬ 
rary operetta. 

While there may be some vagueness as re¬ 
gards some phases of the history of the 
Second Connecticut March torch bearing 
members and ex-members of the One Hun¬ 
dred and Second Regiment who maintained 
that the Second Connecticut is the second 
oldest r^ment in the wwld, second only to 
the Cdldstream Guards. The History of 
the Grays however, Is a little more modest 
on the subject reporting in connection with 
Its arrival in PhUadelphla that it was "one 
of the oldest regiments of the Centennial 
Legion.** Oiganleed In 1818, the Second 
Regiment continued as such until It Joined 
other troops in the Civil War. In 1885, when 


the Connecticut Militia was reorganleed, the 
unit continued as such until 1017 in World 
War 1 when it was redesignated the One Hun¬ 
dred and Second. During the war it was split 
to form the One Hundred and Sixty-ninth 
and One Hundred and Seventieth Regiments. 
The One Hundred and Seventieth was re¬ 
designated the One Hundred and Second in 
1024 and continues as such today as a part 
of the Forty-third Division. 


Rest CoDtrol at Oak Ridge 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday, May tS, 1951 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Rbcord. 
I Include a copy of a biU which I have 
today introduced in the House to amend 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 so as 
to provide for control of rent charged by 
the Atomic Energy Commission at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. We have all heard of the 
parent who told his son, “Do not do as I 
do; do as I tell you to do.’* 

It seems to me that this admonition 
describes the attitude of the sovereign 
toward Government-owned housing 
which the Government and various 
agencies thereof rent to citizens 
throughout the United States. I see no 
Justification for rent control applying 
to property owned by taxpaying citizens 
of the Nation and not applying with 
equal force to the Government Itself. 
Since Oak Ridge is located in the dis¬ 
trict which I have the honor of repre¬ 
senting, and since the rents were in¬ 
creased 10 percent there about a year ago 
and now a new 28-percent increase has 
been announced, I feel that the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947 and any substitute 
therefor should apply to all Govern¬ 
ment-owned rental property and espe¬ 
cially at Oak Ridge. There should be 
outside independent appraisal and de¬ 
termination of what constitutes fair 
rental on these Government-owned 
rental properties and that the usual ele¬ 
ments which are applied in determilnlng 
fair rentals and fair return on invest¬ 
ment together with the purposes for 
which these Government units were built 
should all be taken into account. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
the following bUl: 

A bill to amend the Housing and Bent Act 
of 1947 so as to provide for control of 
rents charged by the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission for housing accommodations at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. • 

Be it enaoted, etc., That section 304 (1) (1) 
of the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 (50 
U. S. C. App. sec. 1894 (1) (1) U amended 
by adding after the first sentence thereof 
the following new sentence: 

"The Housing Expediter shall by regula¬ 
tion or order establish maximum rents for 
all housing accommodations in the vicinity 
of Oak Ridge. Tenn., which are owned by 
the United States and rented or offered lor 
rent by the Atomic Energy Oommlaeton to 
its em^oyees.” 
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kibovf Stekf a Lkk With Watblnetw 


Em^TSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or nNNsrtrAiiXA 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. I include the following article by 
Anne OHarc McCormidc from the New 
York Times of May 14, 1951: 

STRABBOinUI SSBKS A lilMX WtTW WASSIHOTON 
(By Anne O’Bare iSoCormick) 

Tbe old town of Strasbourg has taken on 
a new animation since it became the capital 
of the Council of Europe. 2 years ago. it is 
a border city: tbe bridge over tbe Bbine eon< 
nects Prance and Germany and tbe German 
landrcape on tbe other side la dominated by 
.the incongruously lacy spires of the mesetve 
red cathedraL Strasbourg is like tbe eathe- 
dral--a sober, solid place with an overlay of 
14 {btaeMi. 

But Btraebourg Is no longer Just a city on 
a contested frontier. It la a city looking be¬ 
yond frontiers, a pioneer in a political 
vrildeme^s. Tbe eighteenth-century archi¬ 
tecture stlU dominates, despite tbe modem 
buildings erected to replace the battered 
abeUs left by tbe war—Marshall plan bouses, 
they are called—or to accommodate tbe 
European Parliament, but the eighteenth 
century, heyday oS dukedoms, prindpalitlee, 
and little states, is deader in Strasbourg than 
anywhere else in Europe. So la the Aranco- 
Oerman conflict. Too little streas bad been 
laid on the fact that it wsa on this bitter 
boundary, within tbe month, that West Osr- 
many was received into the cotmcll and the 
Schuman plan wae endorsed by an 80-to-7 
vote. It may be said that the famoiu Stras¬ 
bourg clock is the first on the Oontinent to 
tell the new time. 


Bo far, to be sure, tbe Aaeembly is more 
a symbol than a real force, in 2 years it 
has merely turned an Idea Into an organisa¬ 
tion, and this organisation la without power 
to legislate or make policy. It cannot take 
practical atepe to bring about tbe unity it 
seeks. At the current seasion it evmi to6k a 
step backward by ahelvUig the plan for fed¬ 
eration in dMerenoe to British <q|>poaltion 
to any surrender of eovereignty. A federal 
union, on the pattern of tbe American Union 
but looser and more limited in sccgw. is tbe 
goal set for tbe European movement by con¬ 
tinental leaders like Paul Reynaud, Paul- 
Benrt Spaak, and Andr6 Philip. 

There la a great graas-roou Ming for 
unity, and tbe plan will not be given up. 
Much baa to be done, however, before it can 
be achieved, and If tbe members of tbe 
assembly concentrate meantime on concrete 
measures to break down barriers and develop 
broad lines of conmum policy, national fron¬ 
tiers will be leveled by degrees, without 
frontal attadk. In test, they are being 
leveled. The enormous dtllleultles in the 
vray of the Benelux free trade area, for In- 
etanoe, are far from being surmounted, but 
nobody in Belgium, BbUand, or Luxeniburg 
is now willing to go back to tbe former 
system. 

Tbe three countries In tbe poOl have dis¬ 
covered that thalr trading and bargalnlttg 
posttlOD is much taettar as one unit than aa 
three, instesd of losing they have gained 
economic power. The Brhuman plan faom 
even greater dUBcultles, but in theloiwnm— 
assuming it has a long nm—-the rew a rds on 
tbe economic side a'one will more than com¬ 
pensate for tbe sacriSces. 


On the poHtieal eide. of course, oven ae an 
idea tbe project to like a gust of fresh air 
in a nosed room. The aaihe may be said of 
the Council Of Burcgw. Obviously It attempts 
too muni, fans into the habit of bid paAta- 
ments in being too dlflttse and too tslkative. 
It diseusses forming a Europeah army when 
it is Clear that nothing can be done about 
it while tbe western powers are hard pressed 
to fulfill their obligation to provide forces for 
the Atlantic Treaty army. And it fails to 
come to grips with problems it might exert 
preeaure on governments to deal with. One 
at these to the urgently dangerous problem 
of the refugees and deportees, piling up in 
Germany like an ammunition dump waiting 
to go cir. 

Nevertheless Strasbourg expresses an Im¬ 
pulse that cannot be brushed aside. No one 
ahotild discount the power of symbols. The 
arguments that echo in the Council of Europe 
today don't get far in practical terms, but at 
least they are on a new them; they drovm 
out the stale disputes of yesterday. For the 
first time in a century, the scarred old border 
city is talking about the Bbine as a bridge 
instead of a dividing line. 

AN mVITATlOW TO CONOIXSS 

And In tabling the idea of federation for a 
while tbs assembly to grovrlng more rather 
than leae ambitious. Saturday, by a unanl« 
mous vote, it Invited Members of tbe United 
States Congress to attend tbs fsU sssalon. 
Tbe speeches for tbe reiolutioin acknowl¬ 
edged tbe moral support this country has 
given to European union and tbe resolution 
itself stressed the advantages cf a public dis¬ 
cussion of their common problems and dan¬ 
gers between tbe Be pre ee n taUves of Congreae 
and tbe European assembly. This to a new 
Idea and certainly baa its points as a means 
of elesrlng up tbe misunderstandings that 
befog tbe international atmosphere. 

But probably another reason Is behind tbs 
desire to forge a link between Strasbourg and 
WaBtalngton. The feeling to common enwwag 
continental leaders that Britain to literally 
behind the times in standing sgslnst or 
apart from the currents that ran toward 
new forms at polltlesl cooperation and larger 
economic mergers, and beyond that lies the 
belief that Britain will not jmn Eurc^ be¬ 
cause she fears that it will weaken her ties 
not only to tbe Commonwealth but to tbe 
United States: tberaTore. linking tbe Council 
of Europe to tbe United States is one way of 
drawing Britain Into tbe circle. Farther- 
more—and this to tbe decisive reason—es 
soon as tbe nations of Weirtam Europe begin 
to think seriously of uxiity they realise that 
their \mlon to not big enn ugh, Tbe mes 
of Strasbourg are feeling their way to be¬ 
coming a part of an Atlantic union. 


LgfisIstiMi Afectkif tito Poftsl S«rvkt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HQN.WILUAMlLATItES 

or omo 

IN THE BOUSE OF BEPNBSirrATXVBB 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Bpeiker. imddr iMve 
to extend my remaifcg in tbe Rboore, Z 
Inelude tbe fdHowing speech of 

T. Bow, (tf Ohio, delivered before 
the northeast Ohio district, Kationa; 
A ssociation at Zictter Ctariem, Wooster. 
Otalo^ May 12.1091: 

It to a Ftaasum to speak to msafbws of « 
group that plays ae la^e a part In tbe Uvea 
of all tbe people as do tbe postal workers. . 


ifl toi sas.ot 'the tldiigB in-life 
that ws’ Ida forward to with hssn ahUclpa* 
ttoh. X sm sun Ah of yod who have deUvsr* 
ed asail to the homsa of the oitiss in this area 
have assn this aatt^patUMx. You havs seen 
it m ths fact at a boy who runs to meet you, 
eagerly hoping his Bopaloi^ Osssldy gsxiulns 
pcai1<handlsd vevolviM' to m your bag. Tou 
have assn it in tha qutat hops of ths retirsd 
worker who to sEPseting his monthly chscSc. 
or ths mother hoping for a Isttsr from Korea. 
You have all expsrtsnetd tbs enthusiasm with 
which you are grsatad when that gun, cheek 
or letter does arrive, t bops all of you have 
found sattofaetlOB In that enthusiasm, for 
each at us must rsesive sonwtblng from bis 
job bxidsB bto pay. 

There to no group of Federal employees as 
old in point of asrvlos to our Nation as tbs 
United States postal workera. There is no 
group of employees in or out of the FAdecal 
service who can justifiably point with greater 
ixide to their record of steadfast, loyal, and 
efficient service to the Nation. 

Tours to a btotory much eddsr than that of 
ths Federal Government itself, tor your serv¬ 
ice existed before tbe Federal Constitution 
wsa adopted. The Post Office Zlapartment 
can trace its history back more than 230 
years to tbe day in 1787 when Benjamin 
Franklin was appointed postmaster at PhU- 
adelphla. Some years later, in 1758, be ac¬ 
quired tbs lofty title, "Go-Deputy Postmaster 
General of tbe British Colonies in North 
America.” 

What is more important to us today, how¬ 
ever. is tbe fact that on July 26.1776, Frank¬ 
lin became our first Postmaster General and 
went on to lay much of the foundation for 
tbe development of the present United States 
postal system. 

In this development over tbe past half 
century the NaUonsI Association of Letter 
Carriers has played a prominent and im¬ 
portant part. In my o^nlon. the value cf 
your service to our poetal syat^ and to our 
KaUon cannot be overemphsaifled. Since tbe 
founding of the aesoclation in Milwaukee in 
August of 1889, you have bad twin objectivea, 
namely, aervioe to tbe American people, and 
servioe to your members. These objectives 
cannot be separated. TTiey are intimately in¬ 
tertwined and In serving one you must 
serve tbe other. 

During tbe 62 years since the founding of 
your ssBooistion. very few of your achieve¬ 
ments have come easily. One of tbe first 
major tasks that tbe new organisation faced 
was to secure compliance wltb tbe eight-hour 
law for postal workers which Congress bad 
passed in 2888. Strange as It may seem in 
1861, it was actually necessary to reswt to 
court action to compel the Post Office Daport- 
ment to grant the letter carriers tbelr rights 
imder the 1888 statute. That tbe tounden of 
tbe association bad tbe courage and the de¬ 
termination to ascert theae rights to a tribute 
to their far-sightedness and to tbe firmness 
of tbelr purpose to build an organiaation 
that could attain tbe legitimate goals of tbe 
postal workers. 

During tha period tooip 1888 to 1821. your 
.association time and again waa forced to 
ovoroonw tbe determined opposition of hos¬ 
tile Postmasters General, gag rules which 
prohibited not only yourselves but all FMeral 
employees from direct contact with Congress 
ihroogb tbelr duly Meoted iwpreMntattves. 
aa well as other formidable obstoetos. That 
tbe aiMMlatlan wee sueoMerul in the long 
ran to illustrated by tbe faet that la 1812, the 
Lloyd-La FOllette Act, tbe ittgnn Carta of 


, however, wuen WiU Bays be- 
■oaaka warren Q, Barftogb fket Poetmaeter 
Oeaeral. the men wbwtm held tbto Cabinet 
^offitlon have bad a wiiiforuly friendly atti¬ 
tude toward National Aesoclation of Letter 
Chtofeni. 8Hnoe 1883. the fttBitonm afid inea^ 
tige cf your organiBaHoii hae steadily in¬ 
creased. Tbe reallaatlon of tbe need for high 
morale among post-office employees and that 
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the Administration of the Department oalle 
sat teamwork on the part of everyone seems 
to have become an established pattern dur¬ 
ing the 80 years since Will Hays set out to 
eorreet the shmiwomtngs in employee-De- 
partment relationships in the Post Ofice. 

X want to discuss with you thU evening 
some of the bills now before either the House 
or the Senate which are of interest both to 
the association and to you as individuals. 1 
aay "some of the bills” because up to now 
at least 50 have been introduced in the 
Highty-second Congress which certainly are 
of some interest to either yourselves indl- 
vldhally or to your association as a whole. 
In the time we have this evening, it would 
be Impossible to consider the provisions of 
50 bills, as you well know, but we can and 
should cmisider briefly the provisions of the 
more important (mes now before Congress. 

H. R. 944 and similar bills give all em¬ 
ployees in the postal service who are six 
grades or more below the top automatic 
grade in their class a 8500 annual increase in 
salary. Those employees who are less than 
alx grades below the top automatic grade 
in their class will receive a $100 increase for 
each grade they are below the top automatic 
grade. In addition, all employees wiU re¬ 
ceive a 17-percent Increase of their new sal¬ 
ary rate. 

In the case of clerks or carriers (the larg¬ 
est group of postal employees, numbering 
about 800,000), there are presently 11 auto¬ 
matic grades representing a $100 increase 
each, and clerks and carriers progress to the 
next higher grade each year. These grades 
are reduced to live under H. R. 944. The new 
salary grades would correspond in salary to 
the present salary grades of 7, 8,9.10, and 11, 
plus the 17-percent increase. Clerks or car¬ 
riers now in grades below grade live wlU go to 
the new grade of the same number, which, 
under the new schedule, will be $600 higher 
than at present. Those in grades 6 to 11 will 
be placed in the new grade 6. which salary is 
the same as the present grade 11. 

A clerk or carrier who today enters the 
service as a substitute at $9,670 a year would, 
under the bill, enter the service at $3,895.90. 
Clerks or carriers in grades 1 through 4 
would thus receive an increase of $600 plus 
17 percent. Clerks and carriers in the new 
grade 5 would receive an increase of 17 
percent. 

Next come H. B. 837 and S. 190. These 
similar bills revoke the controversial order 
of the Postmaster General published April 
18, 1960, curtailing delivery and other postal 
services. 

There are 13 bills similar to H. B. 837 and 
8. 190. 

In the field of retirement legislation, two 
bills have been introduced which amend the 
Civil Service Betirement Act to increase 
annuities of retired employees by 33V^ per¬ 
cent of the annuity they are now receiving, 
or by $500 annually, whichever amount is 
smaller. These bills are H. R. 938 and 8. 996, 
and of course are of most Interest to postal 
workers who have already retired. 

Another bill on retirement legislation, and 
perhaps the most Important 1 shall mention 
this evening, is 8. 995. Its provisions are 
quite technical. 

First, it Increases the annuities of all em¬ 
ployees on the retired rolls by $190 plus $19 
for each two full months that have passed 
since the annuity began and the date 8. 995 
goes into effect if it becomes law. Hw- 
ever, the total increase cannot be more than 
$360 and the total yearly annuity cannot 
exceed $9,400. This means that any retired 
employee who has retired years would 
be entitted to the full Increase, ^l^ovided 
his annuity remained within the $9,400 limit. 

Second, S. 996 increases the annuities of 
survivors by $190 and the annuities of chil¬ 
dren, in the case where there is one child, 
to $790. When there are more than one, 
the amount cannot exceed $1,440. 


These first two provisions refer to employ¬ 
ees who have already retired. 

As to those who retire in the future. 8. 
995 sets up a new formula for computing 
the amount of the annuity. This new for¬ 
mula provides for X percent of the highest 
5-year average saUry plus $30 mulUpUed by 
the number of years of service. The present 
law provides for 1 percent plus $86. 

Next, 8. 996 Increases the annuity for 
children by providing a minimum of $760, 
but In no case shall the total annuity, where 
there are several children, be more than 40 
percent of the employee's average salary. 

a. 995 has an Important disability provi¬ 
sion. An employee who retires on disability 
would receive either the amount of annuity 
provided under the regular formula, If that 
amount Is greater, or an amount equal to 
either 40 percent of his average salary or 
the sum obtained by increasing the total 
service of the employee to the number of 
years be would have had if the date of sep¬ 
aration was at age 60, whichever Is the lesser 
amount. 

8. 995 makes a number of other changes 
In the present law, for example, lowering 
the optional retirement age from 69 to 60 
after 15 but less than 80 years of service. 

As I said previously, the provisions of 8. 
995 are complicated. Nevertheless, It should 
be of Interest to each of you because if 
passed, the provisions of the retirement law 
would be .greatly UberallMd. 

Another bill of great interest to those of. 
you who wear uniforms Is H. R. 179. It pro¬ 
vides an allowance of $100 annually to each 
Federal employee required to wear uniforms 
whenever It is impracticable for his agency 
to furnish them. The agency la also required 
to be responsible for the cleaning and re¬ 
pair of uniforms, but If this is impracticable, 
the employee would be given an additional 
$96 annually. 

There are four bills whose provisions are 
similar to those of H. R. 179. 

Two bills of great interest to all postal 
employees are H. R. 948 and 8. 411. They 
provide 86 days annual leave Instead of the 
16 you now have, and 16 days sick leave in¬ 
stead of the 10 you now receive. 

A bill which is of primary Interest to the 
association Is R. R. 671. It provides for the 
recognition of the right of officers and repre¬ 
sentatives of Government employees' na¬ 
tional organisations representing a majority 
of the emplosrees of a department, agency, 
or subdivision, to present employee griev¬ 
ances, to confer with administrative officers 
on matters of policy affecting working con¬ 
ditions, to solicit membership, collect dues, 
and so on. 

Another bill, H. R. 1368, establishes a 
minimum space requirement for post-office 
stations operated in any building leased by 
the United 8tates. 

Lastly, two bUlB of great importance to 
every civil servant of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment are H. B. 418 and 8. 419. Both 
these bills provide for optional retirement 
after 30 years of service. 

Just before leaving Washington I discussed 
some of these matters with Congressman Ed 
Rexb of Kansas, who is the ranking Repub¬ 
lican member of the committee having this 
legislation under consideration. I think you 
all know Ed Rxxs to be a real friend of the 
postal workers for Bill Dougherty said not 
long ago to a group in Washington, "More 
benefits were received by postal workers dur- 
Ing the Republican Eightieth Congress under 
the leadership of Ed Rcu than at any other 
time In the history of thU country.” 

I asked Mr. Rxxs why we bad not had 
some action on some of these pending bills 
in the committee. Be told me that al¬ 
though the scheduling of the bills was up 
to the chairman of the committee, who is a 
member of the majority party, but never¬ 
theless, it is the oTuitom that such bills are 
considered after consultation with members 


of the Post Office Department, the Civil 
Bervlce Commission, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

He told me that the Bureau of the Budget 
has not yet acted upon the requests. I think 
you know as well as X do that the Bureau of 
the Budget Is the right arm of the Presi¬ 
dent and very much under his control. So 
you can see that the delay, at least tmtil 
this time, la not the responsibility of the 
Congress but that of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

To Bum up briefly this discussion of bills 
of Interest to postal employees, we have: 

1. Bills to raise the pay of postal em¬ 
ployees. 

8. Bills revoking the Postmaster General's 
order of April 18, 1950, curtailing service. 

8. Bills to increase the annuities of former 
postal employees now retired. 

4. 8. 995, greatly liberalising the present 
provisions of the retirement law. 

5. Bills providing uniforms for postal em¬ 
ployees. 

6. Bills providing eqiuillty in leave pro¬ 
visions with other Government employees. 

7. H. R. 671, providing lor organisation 
recognition. 

8. H. R. 1363. providing for minimum- 
space requirements. 

9. Bills providing for optlonvil retirement 
after 30 years of service. 

In principle, I feel I can support these bills, 
which will, in my opinion, greatly benefit a 
very worthy group of loyal Government 
employees. 

In its efforts to Improve the lot of its in¬ 
dividual members, the National Association 
of Letter Carriers iu doing an excellent Job. 
not only in the fleld of fostering legislation, 
but In what I shall call the benevolent fleld 
as well. I commend you for your efforts. 
Your mutual benefit association, your sick 
benefit association, and your hospitalisation 
plan are all concrete evidence of your de¬ 
termination to be a fraternal as well as an 
occupational organisation. An even more 
outstanding proof of the fraternal aspect of 
your organisation Is the fact that your total 
of 108,000 members in every 8tate in the 
Union, in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, Is greater 
than the sum total of regular letter carriers 
in the United Btates. That is a very great 
tribute to any organisation. You have every 
right to be proud of it. 

As you well know, an organisation can 
only be as strong as its members are deter¬ 
mined it shall be. As I mentioned prevl- 
otisly, the fundamental purposes of your or¬ 
ganisation, as laid down in your constitu¬ 
tion. are to represent the letter carriers and 
to Improve the caliber of the postal service. 
To achieve these objectives, let me turge you 
to give your association strong, loyal, and 
continual support. It was founded on high 
Ideals. Its accomplishments are many. It 
merits your faith, yotur pride, your devotion. 

I, personally, feel that the Post Office De- 
partment-~and that, of course, means you 
who are here before me—^is doing a remark¬ 
able Job under the pressure of constantly 
Increasing mail volume. We are all well ac¬ 
quainted with the story of the almost leg¬ 
endary Pony Express which operated between 
8t. Joseph. Mo., and California during a 16- 
month period beginning April 8. 1860. The 
Pony Express established for all time the 
tradition that "the mall must go through.” 
The express was succeeded by the railroad 
and the railroad has been supplemented by 
the motor truck and the airplane. Even 
with all the changes in our clvlllxation, with 
all our scientific advances, this tradition of 
the Pony-Express still is an integral part of 
the Post Office. This standard of service has 
been set over the years, not by the admin¬ 
istration in power, not by the Postmaster 
General, but by the employees of the Post 
Office themselves. You may well be proud 
at that standard and of yotur aCcompMsh- 
ments achieved under it. 
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TIM AsMTersary of Israel m to 
loMcadeiit State 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or SKAMACHOMBni 

IN THE HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Israel has 
been a free nation sucsh a short time, 
but into those few years it has concen¬ 
trated a century df progress. 

Colonialism and feudalism had kept 
the Middle East in bondage for so long 
that life in that area had become Just 
a treadmill where generation succeeded 
generation with monotonous sameness. 

It was then that the Jewish people, 
fighting to redeem a comer of their na¬ 
tive land for their own use—and as a 
sanctuary in which their persecuted 
brethren from all over the world might 
find peace and opportunity—won their 
Independence. 

From that moment on, the sluggish 
Bast awakened to the fact that the fer¬ 
ment of freedom was working a modem 
day miracle In the desert, making it 
bloom with hope and effort and achieve¬ 
ment. 

We. as Americans, are proud of the 
remarkable development of Israel which 
is the most promising child bom to 
world democracy in recent years. 

At a tiine when some other peoples 
are surrending their birthright of hu¬ 
man Independence to a gluttonous state. 
In return for the security that is slavery, 
It is good to see the Jewish people prov¬ 
ing anew that freedom alone can release 
the creative forces in every Individual. 

Israel reborn shows the dynamic 
power of the human spirit when it Is 
liberated. Here is faith at work. 

As in the United States, we are prone 
to point the material evidence first, as 
the yardstick of development^ forgetting 
the freedom of inquiry and the freedom 
of action that Inspire true progress. 

The modem city of Tel Aviv, meaning 
Hill of Spring. Is the showplaice of the 
young Israeli State. In 1909,66 families 
founded the new neighborhood of Tel 
Aviv <m the sand dunes north of Jaffa. 
Today, with the latter incorporated 
within Its boundaries, and nourished by 
the swelling tide of Immigration. Tel 
Aviv’s population has soared to more 
than 400,000. It Is a new city in every 
sense of the word, with attractive and 
functional apartment buildings for the 
average cltiien that make us ashamed of 
the slums in our own American cities. 

Some westemms are apt to belittle 
Israel’s magnificent growth against great 
odds, overlooking the fact that it was 
deficient in water and wood and virgin 
soil. 

They Bay it was easy because the Jews 
were one people and united. 

This is not so. In addition to overcom¬ 
ing many economic, political, and natu-' 
ral obstacles, the ngw nation had to find 
a modus vlvendi that would harmonise 
confiicting social tensions. The people* 
in Israel have come from all comers of 


the world, separate from one another in 
more than fifty different ways. And the 
problem was further complicated by dif¬ 
ferences in language, background, and 
viewpoint. Some of them still suffer 
from the effects of the physical and 
mental persecution to which they were 
subjected in other lands. 

In the United States, we measure 
human progress in terms of devCUmment 
from a normal base. In Israel, there 
was the prior need of rtimbUltatton be¬ 
fore such progrem oould be made. That 
the young nation is succeeding in both, 
and at the same time, is double proof of 
its indomitable spirit. 

The Jewish people have a great cul¬ 
ture, rooted in a brilliant past. But they 
are not content to rest upon the past 
like some civilisations that aged and died 
because they built upon the material 
rather ^an the eternal vigor of mind 
and spirit. In Israel today they are 
buildi^ with all the physical eagerness 
of youth that also has the wisdom to 
know how to make the things of life serve 
the capacities of the human spirit. This 
is the aecret of its liberation. The city 
of Tel Aviv is the expression of it that 
meets the eye. But it is within the homes 
and Shops and factories that we see. 
hear. feel, and share the unfolding stcnry 
of individual happiness and fulfillment 
that approxlBiates the goal of brother¬ 
hood. 

The needs of man himself. In relation 
to his changing environment, are being 
given every opportunity in the new so- 
cieCy that is being created out of a 
wilderness. 

In the united States, we once had a 
wlldemess of trees. 

Now we have a traflic of man-made 
tilings, vdilch can become instruments 
for good or evil, in proportion to the way 
in which they encourage or retard the 
yearnings of the human spirit. 

Uncle Sam and young Israel are akin. 

I think we can help one another. 

1951 marks another birthday for the 
youngster, his third and his very own. 
He will be growing up before we know it. 
Time to take him into the family business 
of producing peace and opportunity for 
all the customers in this world. Israel 
will be a good partner in that Job. 

That is what we are thinking as we 
say: ’’Happy birthday from our hearts 
to yours.” 


Twelve Aati-Redl Poles Escape Iron 
Curtak k Iron Horses 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

CM mmSTtVAMU ' 

IN TEE BOUSE OP RBFRBBBNTATIVB8 
, Tuesday, May 15,1951 

r Mr, FLOOD. Mr. speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ; 
Ricoib, 1 include herewith an article by' 
!the Associated Pram entitled ”Twelve 
'Anti-Red Poles Bmape Iron Curtain Jn 
Iron Horses.’* 


Mr. speaker, further evidence of tiie 
cffffftlvenffM of the Voice of 
be found In this news report of how the 
Voice of Ainesica reaches behind the iron 
curtain; 

tProca the ’Washington Star of April 98.1951] 
Twslvs Poles SscAra Isom CusxAm 

w iBON Roues 

BauEESLE, BaLEixnc, ApNl as^—Rroadcaats 
by the vaim of ABurloa apd tha British 
Broadoaettng Oorp. iaapired 19 PoUah rail 
worken to fiee their OoninimlBt bomaiand 
in two etotoa looognotivu and eetk rMhige in 
Weetem Europe, it .wu learned lut night. 

unth the help of a forged ooUeotiire peee- 
port^ the freedom-loving is broke through 
the iron ourtaln and made a IT-day Journey 
aeroae Germany to Oourtrai, Belgium. Not 
even the Buwien border gueike In Bast Ger¬ 
many queetloned their oredentlale. 

Plve of the eeoapeec have been given 
aeytum in Belgium. The other eeven eon- 
tlnued on to fxenee. 

One of the rallroadeni, Stanislav Olee, told 
newamen this version of the eaoepe: 

Two Belglan-mede looomotivw broke 
down and PoUeb ofBelals ordered them eent 
to Belgium tor repaira; Six good Com- 
munlets were suppoeed to take the engines, 
but the 19 nonoonfannlete ateamed off in 
their eteed. And with the help cff their 
forged passport and the connivance of a 
minor railroad oflielal they made their escape 
without being queetloned. 

Oles said be end bis friends, several of 
whom had bun ttarutened with arrest lor 
their opposition to the Red regime, had 
heard about the fru-labor organlmtione of 
the Weetem World through Volu of Amer¬ 
ica and BBC taroaduets. 

Olee aald aome 9A00 Polish railroaders ere 
under errmt for antigovernment kctlvlty.- 
He added: 

**Toa can Imagine how many more are tak¬ 
ing part in the antl-Oonununlet under¬ 
ground fight in Poland.” 


BallaBike Eimiency Disatter Relief Ufiit 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

H0N.J0HNA.McG0IRE 

or oomnecncoT 

XN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. MoOUIBE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to have print¬ 
ed In the Appendix of the Ricord an ac¬ 
count of the Incorporation of a Ballan- 
tlne emergency disaster relief unit into 
the civil defense plan, of Hkmden, Conn.,' 
whose authorities immediately pledged 
the equipment to mutual use by neigh¬ 
boring New Haven. 

This pattern, which I am hopeful that 
other private concerns in Connecticut 
will follow, was set through the courtesy! 
of the Hamden branch of P. Ballantino 
h Sons, of Newark, of which Mr. Stan-, 
hope Hbaley is manager. 

Bach truck contains an emergency unit 
kit consisting of a blanket* a stretcher,] 
a pickax, shovels, first-aid equipment,J 
fuses and flaraa, storage fights, canvas.^ 
lengths of rope, and extension ladders,] 
^ Ten trucks with tifis equipment are al-J 
^wtqrs on immediate eafi. A ”8POt eon-l 
^ voy” available In 10 mintxtes, consiste of] 
six cleaed route trucks and three auper-l 
, visors* ooupcfi, all manned by personnel 
experienced in first aid, who will receive 
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additional training in rescue and evacua- 
tion work. 

A demonstration by a token unit of 
five trucks so equipped and mfl.npt>d was 
held in front of the New Haven City 
Hall on May 2 and showed how the unit 
may serve for evacuation purposes or as 
supply transports, and also how it is 
convertible into mobile kitchens or first- 
aid str.tions. 

The value of this plan lies in the fact 
that it immeasurably strengthens our 
official civil defence preparations with¬ 
out any added expense to Government. 

It solves a specific problem that has 
long vexed civil defense authorities, 
hampered by small budgets that made 
inevitable a shortage of transportation. 
For whether in Hamden, New Haven, or 
elsewhere in my district, authorities 
have found it impractical to provide 
special vehicles for emergency disasters 
that all hope may never happen. 

Acting for Mr. Healey, George Ma¬ 
honey. sales manager, and Paul Mc¬ 
Farland, operator of the truck fleet, 
pledged 50 Ballantine trucks to First 
Selectman Michael J. Whalen, of Ham¬ 
den, for use in event of a major dis¬ 
aster. 

This plan for voluntary cooperation 
with civilian defense efforts was first 
formulated a year ago by Mr. Carl 
Badenhausen, president of Ballantine, 
after the disastrous South Amboy. N. J., 
munitions explosion. 

I am happy also to report that the co¬ 
operation of organized labor in this ges¬ 
ture of cooperation toward our civil de¬ 
fense was pledged by James McGrail, 
president of the local brewery workers, 
and Matthew Ruppolo, head of the local 
teamsters’ union. 

Now it is my constant hope that neces¬ 
sity will never call this emergency dis¬ 
aster unit into use. But it Is also my be¬ 
lief that the better we are prepared, 
against either catastrophe or a potential 
enemy, the less likely it is to strike. 


Mother’s Day, 1951 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 

OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THB HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege and honor to deliver 
the address at the twenty-seventh an¬ 
nual Mothers’ Day ceremonies sponsored 
by the American War Mothers which was 
held at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Amphitheater, Arlington National Ceme¬ 
tery, on Sunday, May 13, 1951. 

. The address follows: 

Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
ladles, and gentlemen, the honor of partici¬ 
pating In the twenty-seventh annual Moth¬ 
er’s Day ceremonies sponsored by such a dis¬ 
tinguished organization as the American War 
Mothers Is one of which I am exceedingly 
proud. Your organization reflects the true 
spirit of American motherhood, for you 
symbolize, the patriotic service made by the 
mothers of America in freely offering their 
sons and daughters to bear arms, and if 


need be, to die in defense of liberty and 
justice. 

On this Mother's Day, Sunday. May 18, 
1951, America salutes you as it pays homage 
to the mothers of our country. 

It Is fitting that we set aside one day out 
of each year, as a reminder of the love and 
reverence we owe our mothers, and which in 
truth, we should express every day of our 
lives. 

The name “mother,** is one of the most 
beautiful expressions in the language of 
mankind, because it embodies the finest per¬ 
sonality on earth. When one mentions the 
name of “Mother.** It calls up all the sweet 
and noble qualities of human life, because 
from her. radiates all the purest and holiest 
aspirations of one's nature. 

We honor ourselves when we honor our 
mother. We need the Inspiration of her un¬ 
selfish spirit. We are all nobler for thinking 
of mother, for paying tribute to her virtues, 
and for remembering her many sacrifices. 
No man or woman can afford to get beyond 
the sway of her gentle spirit, and to keep 
within Its Influence, we honor her on Mother’s 
Day. 

In our observance, we pause In the hectic 
struggle of world and personal affairs to eulo¬ 
gize a mother’s love—an influence far 
stronger for right living—than all the world’s 
philosophies, diplomacy, and wars. 

In 1914, when Congress approved a Joint 
resolution establishing Mother’s Day, It did 
so on the eve of America’s entry Into the 
first of two global wars. Millions In these 
two great conflicts lost their lives. Including 
thousands of the flower of American man¬ 
hood. In addition, we expended the re¬ 
sources of our country In opposing the new 
Ideologies that challenged the cherished pos¬ 
sessions of all Americans. This challenge Is 
still with us and grows more menacing with 
each succeeding day. 

As we pause on this May 13, 1951, to ob¬ 
serve the thirty-seventh anniversary of 
Mother’s Day, we realize only too well, that 
we are living In a confused and bewildered 
world. In Korea. American boys are dying 
dally, while world diplomats tussle with the 
problem of averting a third world war too 
destructive to contemplate. 

Despite the efforts made to formulate a 
just and lasting peace, the goal has not been 
reached, because the hearts of mankind are 
not yet attuned to the spirit of universal 
love, which Is essential If the family of na¬ 
tions expect to dwell in harmony with each 
other. 

History Is replete, with the experiences of 
nation after nation, who sought power and 
glory through conquest and subjugation. It 
is written on the memories of mankind, that 
the nation that forgot Ood, and refused to 
recognize the human dignity of every crea¬ 
ture created by Him, traveled the road to 
ruin and oblivion. 

Yet, how short is the memory of man? 
Regardless of the lessons from history of 
the utter destruction of ancient empires, 
ovir minds were refreshed during the present 
twentieth centiiry by the fate that befell 
modern dictators, who have trod the same 
path to destruction that their counterparts 
traversed in the dim and distant past. 

We erroneously thought we had learned a 
costly lesson from World War I, but our 
entry into World War n was a grim reminder 
that the armistice of 1918 settled nothing, 
but was truly, as Webster defines the word— 
“merely a cessation of hostilities.’* 

We are at this moment within the shadows 
of the Tbmb of the Unknown Soldier—a hero 
of World War 1 whose real Identity Is known 
only to Ood. What a mockery it U to realize 
that since his heroic death thoussmds of 
American boys, just as eager and patriotic, 
have been sacrificed on the altar of freedom 
in a second global war; and, at the moment, 
we can literally hear the sounds of the violent 
gunfire on the rice paddles of Korea, os 


thousands of American fathers and mothers 
receive the dreaded news from the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense that a loving and devoted 
son has lost his life In what may prove to 
be merely a prelude to a third world conflict. 

Meanwhile, the quest for peace and imder- 
standlng among all nations eludes our grasp 
because those who fashion world affairs have 
lost their sense of moral values, and Insist on 
decisions that benefit them alone. This 
moral degeneracy has been nurtured because 
a godless philosophy has supplanted the 
Christian Idea of love and brotherhood. 

There Is not a mother worthy of the name, 
regardless of her racial origin, who has not 
counseled her children as to the difference 
between right and wrong. This sound advice 
has been given In various tongues since time 
immemorial, but Interpreted the same the 
world over, as the eternal characteristic of 
every mother—the Intense desire to see her 
child develop courage, resourcefulness, and 
virtue. These lessons she has taught her 
child from Infancy, whether she may have 
been lacking In formal education or the pos¬ 
sessor of a college degree. In short. It Is the 
basis of mother love and devotion, and In¬ 
tended as lessons In character building. 

Unfortunately, those obstructionists to 
world peace for the greater part, come from 
homes where in early childhood they were 
taught the truths of Christianity. Yes: at 
their mothers’ knees they learned the first 
prayers of babyhood, and were given addi¬ 
tional training In the love and fear of Ood 
during their boyhood years. Then as they 
reached man’s estate, they faltered, and 
embraced the false philosophies that were 
man-made concepts, and devoid of Christian 
principles. They were the same philosophies 
of government, that ancient empires ad¬ 
hered to, and which led them down the road 
to national ruin. Paganlstlc In their basic 
principles, the prime objective Is to relegate 
God to the background, and to ridicule and 
defy Him. 

Is there any wonder, with such an inter¬ 
national background of moral depravity, that 
we grope for a peace that we cannot reach, 
because of the baseness of men’s hearts—the 
men who literally hold the destiny and the 
welfare of millions of God’s creatures In the 
very palms of their hands. 

Yet, while we pass Judgment on the rest 
of humanity. It Is well to remember that we 
Americans have also departed from the path 
of right living, and, In doing so, have spurned 
the teachings that In early life were Intended 
to serve us as a sheld against the temptations 
that we were warned to expect. 

We pride oiirselves on being the strongest 
nation on the face of the globe, but are we 
certain that an Inventory of otir national 
strength does not disclose that It Is of a ma¬ 
terial nature and lacking In spiritual values? 

It Is true that recent reports Indicate that 
there has been a marked Increase In the 
number of people returning to church. This 
Is indicative of the fact that the basic con¬ 
victions of the American people are rooted In 
firm ground, but our tendency to become 
Indifferent is an attribute that could easily 
lead us into serloxas difficulty. 

We practice the virtue of Christian charity 
to such a degree thr!: we have poured blUlons 
of dollars into projects and programs de¬ 
signed to rehabilitate the war-torn countries. 
These programs, while commendable, are 
often undertaken while the needs of our own 
citizens are ignored, especially those who 
have reached the twilight of life and find the 
day’s burden more than they can bear. 

Our indifference Is also a matter of na¬ 
tional concern, as we witness the exposure 
of persons appointed to high places in our 
Government who have succumbed to temp¬ 
tation in accepting bribes for exerting their 
influence ta a questionable manner. 

Then, too. we hardly lift an eyebrow as we 
read of the betrayal of our country by 
trusted Government employees who, while 
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in the cYUtody of seeret Information, hare 
for penonal gain fumlsbed mxcH data to 
fare4(A agents, and e^Mcially to the repre- 
sentatiTee of a country that poses the great¬ 
est threat to our national existenee ever 
recorded. 

We are Indifferent to the wave of crime 
that has engulfed us. and which has been 
accompanied by the revelation that the 
police department In the greatest city In 
the Nation Is involved. The Nation-wide 
crime syndicate has invaded various phases 
of ever^ay life, and continues to collect 
billions of dollars annually from the pockets 
of the rank and file of American cltlaenry. 

Yes, ladies and genttemen, the example of 
these gangsters has brought a corresponding 
problem of national slgnlflcanoe in the ex¬ 
tent of juvenile delinquency in this Nation, 
which has been traced to refusal, on the 
part of a misguided portion of our teen-age 
population, to follow the counsel of thdr 
parents. 

It is to the credit of Hon. J. Bdgar Hoover, 
and to many outstanding leaders In the held 
of education, that we are being aroused 
from our spirit of indlflerence. and brought 
to realise that juvenile delinquency la a 
problem that, unless it is solved in a prac¬ 
tical manner, can surely serve as a reservoir 
from which potential criminals may be re¬ 
cruited by the crime syndicate that is no 
respecter of persons In carrying on Its far- 
flung activities. 

As we celebrate Ifother's Day this year, 
we realise that there are thousands of good 
mothers with saddened hearts, because their 
children have scorned their painstaking ef¬ 
forts to guide their feet along the path of 
virtue, and instead, have brought dlspaee to 
themselves and those whose love for them 
knows no bounds despite their wayward atti¬ 
tude. 

When you meditate on these observations 
I have given you, of our laxity as individ¬ 
uals to the happenings around us in our 
everyday lives, it Is not hard to realise that 
our Indifference serves as an incentive fat 
lawless conduct, in every phase of our exist¬ 
ence. We are knowingly or unknowingly 
encouraging practices that endanger our 
form of government, and that If tmchecked 
will eventually baxikrupt us morally and 
spiritually. 

On this Mother’s Day. let us face the 
challenge that confronts us as a Nation by 
rededieatlng our own lives to the Ideals that 
our mothers held so sacred, and for which 
they gave their all so unselfishly. 

Let us show our appreciation, our honor 
and respect, for the memory of the mother¬ 
hood of America, by caring for the living. 

May the blessed memories of our Ood- 
fearing, self-sacriflcing. and sainted moth¬ 
ers always be an insi^tlon, and a guiding 
star in our lives' u ntil that day—^when by 
the grace and mercy of God, we shall meet 
our mothers In that blessed land, where life 
Is eternal, and from whence no traveler shall 
ever retivn. 


HalMBAl Gurd fticrailmf Program •• 
It CMuemt IS-Tear-Oldt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J. HART 

or MBW JSBSXT ufS 

IN THE BOnSB OF RBPRnDDITATlVBS ^ - 

Tueiday, May 15,1951 h 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarka. I indude 2iei«« 
witb a letter forwarded to me by Ma)« 
Qen. D. W. McOowan, commanding. 


New Jersey National Guard. It relatea 
to certain mlsunderstandlDgs eoncem- 
ing tlie recruiting program of tlie Na¬ 
tional Guard as it concerns youttis 18 
years of age. Also, as part of the ex¬ 
tension of my reiiiarks.1 insert herewith 
two newsimper items, one oontainlng the 
expression of General McGowan's views 
relating to this subject, and the other 
being an open letter by General Mc¬ 
Gowan to parents of high-schoOl boys 
answering certain questkms «^«tiwg in 
their minds. 

The above-mentloiied follows: 

Nx w JxasxT Nathuial Ouasi». 
FxrnxxB Axisoxm DmsioK, 
Neisork, N. March 14.1951. 
HOn. Edwaso j. Hast, 

Member of Congreu, 

Houee oyioe Building, 

Wajhlngton, JD. C. 

Dsas OowflKxssMAw: I know that you wUl 
be Interested ae a friend of the National 
Guard and because our recnalting effort 
might readily be misoonstrued. and also be- 
eauss you will want to have the facts In the 
event you receive any letters oonceming the 
Rational Guard recruiting program as it con¬ 
cerns 18-yesr-olda. 

In all our recruiting efforts, and sspscially 
in the advertisement of which I enclose a 
copy. I personally Insured that no one could 
feel that we were offering means of avoiding 
military service. Rather we urge they com¬ 
mence basic military training with the Na¬ 
tional Guard now. whUe continuing their 
schooling. 

We have pointed out their rights under 
existing legislation, to assist them to exer¬ 
cise that choice offered by legislation which. 
In effect, permits them to choosp their own 
outfit and serve with their friends. 

Our traditional volunteer system, to which 
this country has always clung, has always 
had to he supported by some form of com¬ 
pulsory military service. But. even though 
enUatments are frequently brought about 
by reason of the threat of compulsory serv¬ 
ice, the choice extended to individuals imder 
current and propoaed legislation is a wel¬ 
come means of avoiding the feeling on the 
part of the youth of our country that they 
are “conscripts,” hut are rather “volunteers’* 
or “selectees.” 

We of the National Guard have repeatedly 
urged a phased induction of all the National 
Guard. We agree with the published views 
of many Members of Congress that It is hard 
to reconcile the request by the Department 
of Defense for induction of greater num¬ 
bers of our young men. whan 2M,000 vedun- 
teers In the National Guard are available 
and joined the guard expreealy for service in 
time of national emergmey. 

The National Guard never has been, and 
can never become, a haven for draft do^^a. 
Sincerely, 

D. W. MoGowaw , « 

Major Oenerat, New Jersey National 
Guard, Commanding. 

OuAXs Chaboi lass McGowaiv—Jbi«v 

CoMMAMuai Hire G<.Am Sxavxcs la Daarr 

Donenui* Havut 

Maj. Gen. Donald W. McGowan, comandlng 
general of the New Jamey National Guard, 
today took cxoeptlaa to charges made In 
Washington that the Nattonal Guard la a 
haven for draft dodgem. Ha said that the 
Important position the guard plays in na¬ 
ttonal dafenae has been repeatetRy etpamad 
by Gen. J. Lawton OoUtnA Army Chief of 
Staff. 

HpeakHif of the Jersey Onerd McOowan 
aald: 

“Tha Naw Jamay NattottatOuard haa aarved 
In aviry war of tha Bapubilo. During my M 
yaars of aervloe. It waa ordeiad into FadanI 
service three times—>ln 1916 for duty on the 


lUadoan border, the fbllowmg year for aery- 
toe in World War X. and again Ut X94o fbr 
WortdWarlt. Aito now. for the fourth ilflie. 
New Jersey units are agidn in VUderal aervloe; 

**Untte of the New Jaraly Mastlanal Guard 
distinguished themsetvee in oombat overseas 
la both world wan. The aervloe these unite 
rendered their country in time of war stands 
as an Indteputahle anawW to any ehafgeii 
that the Netlonal Guard la a haven for tbiae 
who would avoid service to their eountry." 

Aw Omw Iona to Fsaanw or Hiqk School 
B ote 

There moat be many queettone in your 
minds about tha effeot of current drift poli¬ 
cies on your boyb future; whether, he is aub- 
jeet to military aervloe; how he can perform 
this aervloe; and. how he can continue his 
sehooUng—all pertinent questions today. 
The New Jetaey Nattonal Guard can supply 
answers to these questlona. 

XT your eon jo^ a National Guard unit 
before he heoomee ISVi ymn of age, he le 
not aubjeet to tndaetton by the draft. 

If be la Otar 18^. but joins a National 
Guard unit before his local board malls hla 
order to report for hla draft ph^ical exami¬ 
nation. he will not be drafted under cur¬ 
rent Department of Defense regulations. 

As a member of the Naettonal Guard, your 
son will not be called up for active duty un- 
leaa his unit is inducted into Federal aerv- 
tae. He baa an opport u nity to get his basic 
military training while eemtinuing his high 
school education. 

information on current selective-service 
polieies. and the advantages of National 
Guard membership, will be presented at a 
meeting to be held in your local high school 
during the next 9 weeks, to Which all draft- 
eligible Btudenta will be Invited. I strongly 
recommend that your aon inquire at your 
high adbool about thia meetmg and that he 
be sure to attend. 

Information is available also at local Na¬ 
tional Guard Armories every day and eve¬ 
ning, Monday through Friday. 

I sincerely believe that the New Jersey Na¬ 
tional Guard offers your son a splendid op¬ 
portunity to aerve his country while con¬ 
tinuing his education. 

D. W. Mogowaw. 

Jfafor General. New Jersey National 
Guard, Commanding. 


Imgwdiile AM ta India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMUSJ. LANE 


IN THE HOUSE OF BSFRBSENTATlVBS 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following self-explanatory telegram 
that I have received: 

Be pr eae nt a tl ve IWoMAa J. Lahil 
Congresskmal Ohamben, 

WasMngton, D. C. 

The MMaachuaetts Oongregattonsl Conies* 
enoe having a constttuenoy of 600 Cburchee, 
290fi00 tambesa, urgea MMaadhusetto dele- 
gaUoB in OongvesB use ev er y eSort to have 
food reltof sent to India liawiedlstely in eo- 
eord. with the. following fseolutton paaoed 
thIa hy the Maaeadhu- 

eetti Chttgragettonel. Goafnenoe. and Mle- 
skmary Boeiety:^ 

"For moBtlw mdla has heea In de q ^ m te 
need of grain, beceuie ef a enttaal ahortege 
In her domaetle production oausad by flood 
and other fhetora Eteawtlma, we have Jud 
in storage mllliona of tons of surplus wheat 
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whldx might have been related to the needs 
the people of India. On February 13.1951. 
l^esldent Truman called on the Congress to 
take immediate steps to send food to India. 
However, effective steps yet remain to be 
taken. It is our conviction that American 
help should be extended to India without 
delay as an expression of the Christian good 
will of the people of America to the people 
of India: Therefore be It 
••Resolved, That we urge Congress to hasten 
the passage of effective legislation necessary 
for expediting the sending of American 
grain to India." 

Mvaow W. Fowha, 

Secretary. 


Boys Advised To Look Beyond Immediate 
Future 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


XN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, I Include an edito¬ 
rial written by Walter P. Wright, Jr., a 
fine, thoughtful young American, a stu¬ 
dent in the Shaddock School. FAribault, 
Minn. 

His editorial was selected to appear in 
the school’s winter, 1951, quarterly, and 
is worthy of space in the Congressional 
Record of Congress, so that many thou¬ 
sands of Americans may read with prof¬ 
it to themselves. 

My compliments to the author, Walter 
P. Wright, Jr.: 

ADvnxB Bovs TO Look Betoxto Iicmxdiatx 
Fotttrx 

(A sample of the thinking being done by 
seniors at Shattuck is reflected in the follow¬ 
ing editorial written by Walter F. Wright Jr, 
of Onawa, Iowa, which is reprinted from the 
Spectator of January 24, 1951.) 

Bach day as we look Into the newspapers. 
It seems that the situation the world is In 
becomes darker and darker. The threat of 
another world war looms over us as each day 
passes. Indeed a third world war seems Im¬ 
minent as shown by the fact that Govern¬ 
ment officials are mobilizing a force to ex¬ 
cel the forces that fought in World War II. 
At the present time a bill is before Congress 
to lower the draft age to 18-years. 

The youth of America are preparing to en¬ 
ter Into a war which may cause many times 
more devastation and destruction than 
World War n ever experienced. Many of 
these young men look upon another war as 
the end of everything. Some even believe 
it will mean the termination of life Itself. 
This is, however, a flagrant misconception. 
An atomic bomb, or even a hydrogen bomb 
cannot wipe out the population of the en¬ 
tire earth. We should not therefore lose 
hope that there will be a future. Our future 
goal should be set now. This world situation 
mr • w not interfere with plans for the futxire. 
The war should bo considered merely as an 
interval between the present and the future. 

After the world situation Is settled and 
peace reigns once more over the earth, it 
will be up to the present generation to load 
the world and see that a peaceful world Is 
maintained. This generation will have prob¬ 
lems which have never before confronted 
" man. Thsiefom this is not the time for for¬ 
getting what lies ahead beyond the im¬ 
mediate future. 


PoBth CoMtiliilidB Day Addrest 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. ANTONI N. SADUK 

OV CONNXCTXCUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 
Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I include an 
address delivered at the Polish National 
Home. Hartford, Conn., on Sunday. May 
13. which address also was broadcast 
over the facilities of Station WKNB, New 
Britain: 

Mr. President and members of the Con¬ 
necticut Polish American Congress, officers 
and members of the combined societies, hon¬ 
ored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is with 
a feeling of deepest pride that I have returned 
from Washington to be with this large gath¬ 
ering today, at this fine Polish National Home, 
celebrating the greatest of all Polish na¬ 
tional holidays. 

This is an observance of the one hundred 
and sixtieth anniversary of the Constitution 
of May 8.1791. 

Coincidentally, today is Mother’s Day. I 
warmly congratulate all mothers on this day 
especially set aside for honoring them. I, 
also, extend my deepest sympathy to the 
large number of Polish Gold Star Mothers of 
Connecticut who have given our cotmtry sons 
whose lives were sacrificed in the name of 
freedom. 

What, many ask me. is the meaning to the 
Polish people of May 8. Constitution Day? 
What, exactly, does It signify since Poland’s 
history goes back more than a thousand 
years? 

Before answering that question directly, 
let me note that many occasions for celebra¬ 
tion arise In the course of each year among 
our various national groups. Each means 
something, but not in every case is the mean¬ 
ing behind the celebration solemn and 
moving. 

In the case of May 3, however, it is. The 
significance of May 3 goes deep, to the very 
foundation and bedrock of the Polish na¬ 
tional tradition. To all Poles this day has 
the celebrated meaning of our own American 
Fourth of July. 

To all Americans of whatever origin, the 
meaning of May 3,1791, should have a solemn 
and profound meaning because Poland’s Con¬ 
stitution was modeled after our own Consti¬ 
tution, which was adopted only 2 years 
earlier. 

In Philadelphia, and Paris, at that time, 
the problem was to extend liberty. A herit¬ 
age of regimentation, of a state controlling 
man’s freedom as an Individual, had to be 
abolished. In Poland, in Warsaw, It was Just 
the opposite: to restrain freedom. The old 
"golden liberty’’ of the gentry, the unlimited, 
boundless liberty which is In effect license, 
had to be given up. In Its place a measure 
of liberty, restrained by order, had to be dealt 
out to the aspiring and eager middle and 
farming classes, too long shut out from the 
benefits of freedom’s gold. 

The constitution makers of Poland did not 
dodge the Issue. Quickly they performed 
the task required of them by the peculiar 
circumstances of Poland’s peculiar history. 
First they proclaimed dead, once and for all. 
the old. unrestrained liberty. Then, Joining 
hands, as it were, in a mystic tmion with the 
constitution makers of our own country and 
France, they raised the standard of liberty 
with restraint, of liberty with order. 

Here we have the Inner, the deep and 
memorable significance of the constitution 
of May 8, to which we refer so reverently. 
In the hour of crisis, Fc^and had the energy 


and vision to redeem herself. In the face of 
every odd, Poland demonstrated that she was 
capable of going forward, with our own newly 
emerging United States and with the new 
France, on the road to modern statehood. 

A new Poland was thus forged in 1791, 
by the hands of a band of patriots. It was a 
Poland firmly grounded in that principle of 
liberty with order which is the foundation 
for our own national life here in the United 
States. 

Proclaim it abroad, therefore, all you who 
are of Polish origin, that here Is the reason 
for our celebration of May 8 each year. May 
8, let it be known, represents a demonstra¬ 
tion for all time of Inland’s Inner, sponta¬ 
neous vitality, and of her devotion to the 
great principle of liberty qualified by re¬ 
straint. 

The recognition of equality of all men, the 
proclamation of religious liberty promised 
in this constitution, were more than Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria could tolerate, so these 
three neighboring countries attacked Poland 
with f\ill force on all sides. Poland fell in 
1795, and was partitioned by its attackers. 
But, the May 3 constitution kept the spark 
of spirit and hope alive in the Polish people, 
because it Infused them with a new patriot¬ 
ism and love of liberty. 

It was 127 years later, for it was not until 
1918 that the people of Poland regained 
their Independence from bondage, their Re¬ 
public was restored, and with a few technical 
changes, the new government v/as set up 
along the lines of the constitution of May 
3, 1791. 

Once again Poland flourished as an Inde¬ 
pendent nation, her people enjoying the 
privileges of democratic living. Not for too 
long, however, because a happy, progressive, 
prosperous, free, and independent Poland 
was blotted out by World War 11. 

First, Germany Invaded Poland and en¬ 
slaved its people. Then, the Russians took 
over and made a mockery of freedom and all 
the principles set forth in the May 3 con¬ 
stitution. 

You will say with me that it is unthink¬ 
able that Poland should have suffered this 
fate; betrayal because of Idealism. But, to so 
many here present, and to those within the 
sound of my voice, the betrayal of Poland and 
the Polish people who knew in 1930 that in 
defying the dictatorship of Hitler and at the 
same moment defying that also of Stalin, 
is something of which all are familiar. 

The 6,000,000 Polish casualties in the war; 
the heroic deeds of Polish soldiers, sailors, 
airmen not only in their homeland but from 
Africa to Norway; in the Baltic, the Atlantic 
and the Mediterranean: in France, England, 
and Italy; in every branch of service of our 
allies to which, at great risk of life in making 
their escape, they immediately Joined up in 
order to fight back for freedom—all of this 
effort and sacrifice was betrayed by the In¬ 
famous Yalta agreement. It happened ex¬ 
actly as the partitions happened. Promises 
were made by Poland’s closest allies that her 
freedom would be restored. Instead, Poland's 
allies, outstanding among which was the 
United States, sold her down the river. It 
was a crime infinitely more reprehensible 
than anything that took place in the first 
three partitions, for at Yalta, we who were 
supposed to be her friends, committed the 
deed. 

I am dally becoming more convinced that 
the American people are realiaing the enor¬ 
mity of what was visited on the Polish race 
at Yalta. They are also asking about Tehran 
and Potsdam. None of these pacts or agree¬ 
ments were ever presented to the United 
States Senate for acceptance or rejection. 
The question today extends to the enslave¬ 
ment by communism of China since her In¬ 
dependence, like that of Poland, is destroyed, 
her territorial integrity is violated and lib¬ 
erty ruthlessly denied. 
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It WM III tkim m iraU m toy 

eiitoiiiinwnt poitolni moA actloM, Anoloaa 
leMlMcibJyi^ anigtot to boy ataUn*» favor at 
ttoa priot Of the iniUtpaortmca and Integrity 
of both Folana and China, and at the price 
of our own honor. Such promlsea as we re¬ 
ceived. in return, from soviet Roeela were 
broken almoet as soon as they were given. 
And, while we are at St, we most never for¬ 
get the peGg>le of Lithuania. Latvia, letonta, 
who are |atled behind the iron curtain, and 
the other neighbors of Poland in Hungary, 
Rumania, Cnehoslovalcla who once, not so 
very long ago, also knew the meaning of 
freedom. 

It was Dr. Arthur Coleman, president of 
Alliance College, whose home has been here 
in Cheshire, Conn., who said that the 
constitution of May 8. 1791. had been per¬ 
mitted to perform its work, if the new Po¬ 
land it created had been left to develop. It 
is probable the Amerlean natkMial siratn 
would never have been muriched, as It has 
been, 1^ so vast an outpouring of bacote 
Polish blood. Por Poland would have bsan a 
good country to live In. and there would have 
been no need to emigrate in order to find 
liberty.** 

From the outline I have endeavoead to glva 
you today, there are leasons tor Amerleam la 
Poland's Constitution Day celebration, tardy 
though we may be in heeding them. Out¬ 
standing Is the lesaon that thsra can toe no 
hope for paaee, or for the pri ae t va tlon even 
at our own Itbsrttes. so kmg as wa parmlt our 
leaders to barter away othsr people's freo- 
dotn, wbetiMr they are ttie p e o|^ of Poland 
or China or Formosa. It is the lesson that 
truly nothing can bring us peaos but the 
tnumph of principle. 

Our American datennlnafelon and American 
faith la the fundamental prlnciplsa on which 
thia country was founded and grew to power 
must not fade away. America was founded aa 
a ChrlaUan nation devoted to the proaersa- 
tlon of human frasdom, with aatborlty, and 
strength, stemming from the pscHPia them- 
■alvea. I have hope that Urns has not rbbbed 
us of that devotion to principles and devo¬ 
tion to Ood. If it haa not, the ptagiLt tham- 
sclvea will fix the prcgier course. And that 
course will lead to victory for the man stiU 
locked in battle. It can lead to a preserva¬ 
tion of the peace they will win. lhat la the 
hope that muat never aiB 4 >ly fads away. By 
our determination to preaarve our own Ub- 
ertlea and freedom guaranteed by our Con¬ 
stitution, we wUl keep the torch of freedom 
burning In the hearts of every Pole who has 
faith and belief in the freedoms and in¬ 
dependence of the May 8 constitution, whldi 
he and she looks forward to again enjoying. 
Such WM the intention of ^e aigners of 
Poland's historic eonstttutkm. adopted 100 
years ago. 


WfAgMtWillilllr.GMiyo 

EXTENSION QPREMBKKS 


progress and anggecl amandmanta to the de¬ 
fense p rogr am . 80 satisfbetory to the oom- 
mittee was his testlaaoy, In marked contrast 
to otbera upon ocbmIcil that RspnMutativc 
Ralph A. Oamblx, of Larchmont, committee 
membex^saUl: 

“Mr. CbaiRMB. X |uM want the kMAbers 
of this committee to know I am very proud 
of Mr. Wilson. Be Is a constituent, and on 
behalf of the Twe n i y -el g hth Dlrrtflct of New 
York, we are very prand of the great Job he 
iB doing and we hope he etaye hare during 
the vdmle cour se cf this ^peilee sngafs- 
msnt.*** 

With that s e nt l m e at we ate sura not only 
the Twenty^hth OeogreeMonai Dlatrlct 
but all of We stche atcr la in alnocia agree¬ 
ment. 

And, we do not doubt in the least, so Is 
also a large preponderance of the Aaerlean 
people. 


•I a HaaftHTi' Ciipf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

RON. EDWIN ARTHOK HALL 

or raw voRK 


Wdtfhejdoy. April 25,1951 

Mr. EXIWIN ARTHUR HALL. BCr. 
Speaker, a number of exceflent sports 
authorities have voiced their approval 
ofbUlsH.RafmaiidH.R. 2807. eon- 
cemlng the rcglatratkni ol firearms and 
the organliatlon of a hunters* eorps to 
protect the United States. I am grate¬ 
ful for such valued assistance. 

m the May 1051 issue of Sports Afield. 
Mr. Michael Budoba, managing editor of 
this large pubUoaUon, writes as follows; 

The Oongrecs has another ehance to rave 
the tiny key deer Hum extInctloB; Ueat M. 
■hould It act iwomptiy on bill H. B. 9BS7 by 
Rapreeantattve WBxxasi Laraasr. Demoexat, 
Flcnlla, to set up a wtldltfs tmuimmtmt 
arsa In yverida fer tbla uniqus gpuAn, 

Fending In the Moiiaa Maschaut Marine 
and FMharlsa ryninit ian the mu providN 
a ceiling of 0100,000 in estabiUbing the saan- 
a g am s n t area. It waa the imtk of such a 
ceiltn g that klllod ms key daer bill In the 
preWcus CnugrasBi 

WlMtlMr It la akraady tco lata to save the 
csttmated Si to ft spcelmanB of this unlgue 
deer believed to be left Is a qusation. Oec- 
talidy Gcngrssa cannot aSord to dMay oon- 
sidsration cf the measure. Tbs ttx^ ksy deer 
weigtas leas than SO pounds, stands about 
30 Inchaa high and msasurea about SS inchsa 
from noss to talL It Is baUeved to bs the 
■tag dss crib sd by Columbus—the first Amar- 


H0N.W.STERUNGC0LE 


IN IBB ROD8B OF RBnSSBrrATIVBS 

Tuetdof, May 15. 1$51 


lir. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Racsogfi, 1 mclade the toUowiny editortal 
from the Daily Ttanes. Mamaromeek. 
N. T.. fbr May 13, 1801; 

Wk Asrxk Wxxb Mb. OAimc 
Charles B. WUson. of Scarsdals, XBrcctcr 
of Defense MobUlaatlon, appeared recant^ 
before the Bouse Committes on Banking 
and Currency in Washington to outline the 


A hunters’ oorpa to guard the homa front 
la proposed by BepresrataSlva Bbwnc A. Haix, 
Republican, New York. In blU R. R. 82S7, te- 
fenred to the Bouse Armed Bervlees Com¬ 
mittee. The volunteer army at home-front 
himters and ipartamen, darignad to 
strengthen national defense, would be 
neither In the draft nor armed services but 
would revolve around local ■portsmenb or- 
gantaatkmB Army odkers would bS detailed 
to asatat in coordination of the loeal pro- 

Tha Bpnrtrawnli firearms would be the 
primary weaponA And hare Is a negative 
feature of the piqpoaad legftfatloat ft pro¬ 
vides for permits to ba Issued for sueh guai. 
This {woviafon eould become a wedge for reg¬ 
istration. Tta prfvent thit, Beprasantittve 


Bau, has Introduead tMoOm bULB, B. 1008 
(fer whhmamfeaowlng Item). 

SmmunttUm would ba made avatlsble to 
this suMBsiry force by the Beeretary of Oe- 
fenae through regulsr bnsinees 

Whan Repreaintattva Bau. reeently pto- 
poaadsslmflsr p*—* se s& aaiHidiBent to the 
otvll defense bfil. It waa turned down by the 
Congrees (eee Mereh report). Be raid then 
that the Bportiinan h the beet home-front 
defense beeauaa the hunter Is not only a 
woodunan and good shot, hut also Is familiar 
with the local tarrsin and ttras eouM beeosM 
a guenrfila defender In case of fnvaiion. 

It goea without saying that mould this 
eventuality occur, the American sportsman 
wonM know what to do, and do it. 


A firearms antiregistration bill (H. R. 
3083) waa Introduced by Representative Bd- 
wnr A. Ball, Repubneen, New York, to sup¬ 
plement his huntera* eerpe proposal (see 
above), and referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. It would prcfliibit regis¬ 
tration of firearms already Isaosd legaDy and 
protect eltlsens against unconstitutional 
seisure of private weiwona. 

Mr. Hall usss strong language against flre- 
arms-reglstration efferta and should Con- 
gresa pass the talU aa witttan, Ita words would 
affirm in statute what moat sportsmen have 
said in their fights against previo us attempts 
to register firearms. The bill scads: 

“Whereas during World War If. Naal-mind- 
ed odfcers attempted to pass laws abridging 
the constitutional right of a private dtlaen 
to bear anra; and tbeae same oiloem started 
their antl-Amcrtcan program by calling for 
ragiatxattim Of all prlvab^ owned fhearma; 
and whereas our founding fathers wisely In- 
eorporatad within the Constitution of the 
United States this Inherent privilege of our 
citlaens to protect thetr hearths and homes 
by possessing arms; and w h ere a s In the sev¬ 
eral States, the revival cf tyranny is assert¬ 
ing tlsair In the form of propocMs to register 
all legaUy issued private weapoaa with taign 
to eventual a etror e of fireama owned by in¬ 
dividual eltlsens; therefore no eltiaen shall 
be compelled to register firearms which he 
is in legal posw ee lop of. • • • ivo Federal. 
State, or local officer shall have the power to 
aelae ftrearaui be to n gin g to prlvata eltlacDs 
who legally poseee e them." 


Tkt St LfiwriBct Scswiy Pfojact li Not 
I f— i rakal ly A w HSa J Fnmi fkt SImmI 
yoiM ol ftht RMmi Si A WIm^ AccratU 
hg to Gob. W. F. Htfivoy* 9t Host- 

tofipTfi. 

EXTENSION OP RKMARKH 

HOH. JAMES E VAN ZANDT 

or r ra ra v i VAma 

JM TBB BOU8B or RBPiuBBBirXATXVBB 

TiMfday, May 15, mi 

Mr.VANZANDT. Mr. fipeoker. Oen. 
W. F. Hoover. zcpnoniMng ttie Port 
t and T8SM Porto Aa o nriottn p re- 
ootttly toM Ike Houk PiMe Works ^ 
mlttM that the 8t. Iswmiee seawfiy 
project If it ever heodneB a reality would 
**rob already constructed channels of 
of tlm ttaMo wikiiii juitlfloa them 

OoBondBoaviY'se rttao 

Bone PuhUe Works CbispiUttOie Is « 
ineiited iipOB in ths foBiywhik eitttorfal 
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aiipearlnfl; la the AprU 10. 1951. issue 
of the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle: 

Vmomm Br. LAwamat flam 

ItM propoMd St. Liiwrenoe waterway proj¬ 
ect It. ae Oen. W. F. Beavey teetlfled In 
Washington Monday, not economically justl- 
Sed from the standpoint of the Nation as a 
whole.** 

Oeneral Heavey. representing Port Hous¬ 
ton and the Texas Ports Association at a 
bearing held by the House Public Works 
Committee, protested that the project would 
**rob already-construeted channels of much 
of the traiSo which Justifies them today.’* 

The St. Lawrence seaway idea was first ad¬ 
vanced as a means of helping Midwest 
farmers, later as a hydroelectric project. 
Ihen natl<»ial defense became the argument. 
Now the excuse is for transporting iron ore 
from Canadian mines to the sea with a na¬ 
tional defense slant again. 

But, as Oeneral Heavey pointed out. the 
project at the best can only barely be Justi¬ 
fied as a 27-foot channel. And that depth 
will not accommodate oceangoing steamers. 
To make it a 86-foot channel would cost 
more than $l,000,000,000-~and again, at this 
time Just as in 1941, we don’t have the men. 
money, or materials to devote to It while 
fighting a war and preparing for a possibly 
much bigger one. 

The St. Lawrence project would not create 
new tonnage. It is almost entirely a Cana¬ 
dian project, geographically. If the Cana¬ 
dians can see where it is economically Jus¬ 
tified, why don’t we do as Raymond Moley 
suggested on this page Monday—let Canada 
build it? 

The Pnlilser Priie vti William H. 
FHipatrick 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 

or umuoAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. HUBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
most definitely a very personal feeling 
and Interest in addressing myself to the 
House today on the recent selection of 
William H. Fitzpatrick, editor of the New 
Orleans States, for the time-honored 
Pulitzer Prize Award for excellence in 
editorial writing. 

I believe that this personal satisfac¬ 
tion which I take unto myself will be 
readily understood because of my long¬ 
time association with the New Orleans 
States and with Billy Fitzpatrick. 

The New Orleans States is the only 
newspaper in American Journalistic his¬ 
tory, which has on two different occasions 
been awarded the Sigma Delta Chi 
plaque for courage In Journalism. The 
first time that this award came to the 
New Orleans States I was privileged to 
have been the city editor of that news¬ 
paper. I left the city editor's desk to 
come to Congress and my successor was 
William H. Fitzpatrick. From city edi¬ 
tor, as my successor, he subsequently be¬ 
came editor and editor of the 

New Orleans States and during this pe¬ 
riod the New Orleans States was again 
ai gno.Tiy honored by receiving the Sigma 
Delta Chi plaque. 

But BiUy Fitzpatrick has gone beyond 
the. a^iievements of his newspaper and 


has been acclaimed in his own personal 
^ht as the author of the series of edi¬ 
torials on Treaty by Government, which 
has signalled Mm out as an individual 
of ability. 

Is it little wonder that 1 have such 
a personal feeUng in this recognition. 

These editorials are not new to the 
membership of this House. You are al¬ 
ready familiar with them because I have 
previously brought them to your atten¬ 
tion and have long ago placed them 
before you, even before they were 
brought to the attention of the PuUtzer 
committee. 

It was this series of editorials which 
inspired me to propose a constitutional 
amendment to carry out their Intent and 
purposes. I have already announced 
that I will introduce such a resolution 
In the Congress. The American Bar 
Association has in preparation at this 
time such a proposed amendment and 
I shall follow the pattern agreed upon 
by them in formally introducing the pro¬ 
posed amendment. When they are ready 
I am ready to bring the proposition be¬ 
fore the Cmigress. 

I have from time to time brought to 
your attention many other articles 
written by Billy Fitzpatrick because I 
have thought they contained sound 
thinking and fundamental American¬ 
ism. 

Do not be misled into believing that 
In making these remarks and eulogizing 
this editor, that I have been in full ac¬ 
cord with him at all times. I have op¬ 
posed him most violently on occasions 
and perhaps may disagree with him in 
the future, but in doing so there is ex¬ 
hibited the very fundamentals of Ameri¬ 
canism which Billy Fitzpatrick seeks to 
protect in this crusade of his, because 
crusade it is. 

This accomplishment has not been 
easy. From my own observation I know 
of the hours and the hard work put into 
these editorials. They are the result of 
study and research and the ultimate re¬ 
sult has been far more than merely a 
writing Job of presentation. 

Since his selection as winner of the 
Pulitzer prize, Mr. Fitzpatrick has been 
showered with congratulatory tele¬ 
grams. It is as it should be. I have been 
delayed in recognizing him on this fo¬ 
rum because of my absence at Eniwetok. 
Next Wednesday night in New Orleans 
he will be honored at a testimonial ban¬ 
quet by his fellow citizens. That is also 
as it should be and 1 shall have the priv- 
liege and honor of personally attending 
to Join in the tribute which is his Just 
due. 

If the American way of life, as we un¬ 
derstand it, is to be preserved, we need 
more editors of the type of William H. 
Fitzpatrick to carry the flag of battle 
and to sound the clarion call. 

The tendency of compromise and ap¬ 
peasement fills the air too much these 
days. It is the weakness of the era In 
which we live. 

^ Our need is not for strong men to de¬ 
fend the great structure of constitu¬ 
tional goverzunent but for stronger men 
to preserve the. foundation upon whldi 
the structure has IMBB builded;. , > 


Our need is not for strong voices to 
shout *‘Yes.'* but for articulate voices to 
make themselves heard when they say 
“No.” 

Nowhere are these requisites to be 
found more substantially than in the 
free press of this Nation as represented 
by the men and the women of Journalism 
who are ready and willing to carry the 
torch for that in which they believe. 

Here are some of the things which 
William H. Fitzpatrick has said and 
which bear repeating and which will 
probably be repeated many, many more 
times in the future: 

The people of this country are the inheri¬ 
tors of liberties gained at great cost through 
the centuries. 

These liberties—such as religious freedom, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
freedom of peaceful assembly, are endan¬ 
gered by such proposed treaties as the Geno¬ 
cide Convention, already submitted by the 
President to the Senate for ratification, and 
the Covenant for Human Rights, which is 
near completion in the United Nations. 

These treaties invade the precincts of do¬ 
mestic law. 

These treaties reduce the powers of the 
States while strengthening the powers of a 
centralized Government. 

These treaties strengthen the powers of 
the executive branch of the Government, 
thus weakening the historic balance of the 
legislative, the executive, and the Judicial. 

These treaties, If ratified by the Senate 
and upheld by the Supreme Court, can de¬ 
stroy utterly our BUI of Bights and our form 
of government. 

Here are words and admonitions 
which constitute more than a Pulitzer 
Award—they are words and admonitions 
of warning of things to come lest we take 
heed. 

Think it over. 


LeoiHer*s Friends May Halt Transfer of 
Public Golf Courses 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. NORRIS POULSON 

or CALiroXNlA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’XTVES 
Thursday, May 3, 1951 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following arti¬ 
cle from the Washington Post of May 13, 
1951: 

Or PuBLiNX CoTTXsxs—IiKorrun’s Fxzkmds 
Mat Halt Transtss 
(By Thomas Winshlp) 

Friends of local golf czar Severine O. 
Leoffler, Sr., are confident they can again 
block the transfer of the public golf courses 
here to the District Recreation Board. 

Leoffler is rounding out his thirtieth year 
as holder of the profitable golf links concee- 
slon. Last year he did about $6(X)<000 gross 
business with the five courses. Be receives 
an ailAOO salary, .plus a slldlng-acale per¬ 
centage. 

But starting this week. Leoffler faces a new 
threat to his regime. 

A 8275,000 fund to buy out Leoffler and 
transfer the oouraea to BeoreaUGni Board 
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control li carried in the Dietrlot budget, now 
pending before the House Bubconunittee on 
X>i8trict Ai^opriations. 

This to the first year that the Comnds- 
sioners have included the transfer money In 
their regular fiscal year budget request. The 
Recreation Board would rcgiay the fund to 
the city govemmwnt. 

The Bates subcommittee eoBCluded the 
closed bearings on the Ototrlot budget last 
Friday. Public hearings for cltieen spokes¬ 
men are slated to begin at 10 a. m. Thursday. 

Representative Joe B. Batss, Democrat, 
Stontucky, to chairman of this subcommittee 
and. it was learned yesterday, he has pre¬ 
dicted the transfer fond will not be ap¬ 
proved. either by bis subcommittee, the full 
Appropriations Committee or on the House 
floor. 

A Republican member of the Bates sub¬ 
committee. Xasi. WnsoH, Republican, Indi¬ 
ana, also said the golf transfer item “would 
undoubtedly be disallowed. I am baalcally 
opposed to Government operation of moet 
activities. It is not the American way.*' 

The Bates subcommittee rejected this 
transfer money last summer, but gave as its 
explanation the fact that final details of 
the transfer agreement between Interior and 
the recreation board had not ttoen worked 
out. 

The agreement now to signed, to the pro¬ 
posed transfer to facing its first clear-cut 
test. 

The Board of Trade'e park and recreation 
subcommittee to scheduled to meet Tuesday 
to dscide finally whether it will recommend 
the tranefer. back Leofiler, or straddle the 
issue. 

The board group to expected to side with 
the recreation board in this fight because 
Leoffler and some recreation oillelala are 
members of the Board of Trade. 

Slnee 104S. Harry 8. Wander, recreation 
board chairman, and Jamea B. Schwab, board 
vice chairman, have sought control of the 
public links as contemplated in the basic 
law creating the Recreation Commission In 
1942. 

Among Leoffler's supporters In the current 
controversy to Joseph C. Healy. a Jiistice De¬ 
partment attorney from Covington. Ky. 
Healy told the Washington Post that he to a 
friend of Leofitor's and an ardent golfer. 
“For these reasons 1 have done what I could 
to help Mr. Leoffler in this matter." he said. 

Healy emphasized that he to not Leoffler's 
attorney: that he Is Just a supporter. 

Healy described himself as a “good friend 
and great admirer" of Vice President Albxn 
Baxxlxt. The Veep confirmed bis old ac¬ 
quaintance with Healy. Mr. Baskikt said 
that neither he nor hto office ever intervened 
in any way in the golf-course Issue. 

Healy said be sent letters to all Members 
of Congress last January defending Leoffler's 
regime as efficient and a money maker for 
Uncle Sam. Thto to denied by recreation 
board people. 

Healy said be also has seen Bans on the 
golf-oouree question and plans to see him 
again thto week. 

Bates said yesterday that Healy has been 
in to see him twice since January. The first 
time was a “social call; the second on the 
golf matter." the Congressman said. 

Said Batw: “I wouldn't know Leoffler If I 
saw him. But they tell me he's turned a 
profit for the Oovemment. My position last 
year was simply thto: I will not tolerate tak¬ 
ing taxpayers’ money to pay lor a private 
operation, and then turn it over to a public 
agency, wtMn a private operatUm to not cost* 
Ing the Ooventment any money.'* 

The moet eerlous threat to Leoffler's golf- 
eourse oontitfl was the 1949 House subcom¬ 
mittee investigation of hto operations. Ibe 
inquiry was instigated by Be pr ees a tattve L. 
Msmsi. Rivsas, Democrat, South Carolina. 

High point of the InvesUgatloii was 
a charge by an auditor that hto study of 


Xicoair *9 oompeiijr books led bhii to believe 
that the concession sire owed the Govem- 
moat $H9JUS which should have been paid 
during the 5 years preoeding 1949. Leoffler 
denied this and all other charges of ir¬ 
regular bookkeplng. 

The investigating subcommittee concluded 
its work by recommending that the golf links 
be transferred from the Interior Department, 
which would have put Leoffler out of busi¬ 
ness. 

But a subcommittee-approved bill to ac- 
oompltoh that transfer was dropped when 
Interior at that point said It would effect 
the transfer without the bill. 

As things stand now, Leoffler holdaa 5-year 
contract (signed with Interior last Jannary) 
which to subject to cancellation any time up 
to September 1, 1952, if funds are voted to 
transfer the courses to the Recreation Board. 

The chancee of a compromise be t ween 
LoefSer and the Beereatlon Board—eueh as a 
transfer of the ooursee to Recreatioa but 
still run by I<eoffler on coneesaloa—ere slim, 
according to statemmts from both sldea. 

Wander and Schwab say they are not oom- 
mitted to how ttusy wouli' operate the course, 
directly or on concession. Thto will be de¬ 
cided after perhape a e-month to a year trial 
period, they eay. 

And Loeffler eaid last night, “1 would not 
run the courses under Recreation for 5 
minutes." 


LikCAh ABd Now TruBoo 


SXTBMSION OP REMARKS 

HON.WATNEN.ASnNALL 

or OOLOIASO 

IN THB HOU8B OF BXPRBSBMTATlVn 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. ASPXNAUi. Mr. Speaker, when 
the current begins to sweep in increas¬ 
ing velocity or when the waves begin to 
mount in a wind-swept fury, the wise 
boatman carefully lays by and oonsiders 
his course of actiim that he might safely 
reach the distant shore. In today’s po¬ 
litical Alena we are aware on every hand 
of sweeping currents' and rising waves 
of proposed action, yet we are not, as 
indeed we cannot be when the control of 
the elements is only partially in our 
hands, positive as to where these mov¬ 
ing forces will lead us if we mfflrely ridO 
the current and bend with the on-rush- 
Ing wind. All logic and historical evi¬ 
dence then demands that we carefully 
examine the underlying causal forces of 
the tempest and the goals which we seek 
over the horixon. For that reason 1 am 
calling our attention to an article by 
Wayne C. Williams, at Denver, Colo., in 
which he steps into the calm on the lee¬ 
ward side and carefully goes over the 
whole situation as his stady has enabled 
him to do. Mr. WUhams Is an attorney, 
has served as attorney general of Col^ 
rado and also as an Assistant Attevney 
General for the Federal Department of 
Justioe. He has taken this fiidlelous tem¬ 
perament Into the study at history and 
Is the author of books on William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan and Abraham Llnedln. Ac¬ 
cordingly. his view of the past is eon- 
aiderabiy broadened over one who haa 
not done the reieaxeh necessary to doeu- 
ment a book. X cannot expaet that all 
will take hii xfMmtee and twnohiaion 


carte hlanflhe. twA I dO believe It eon- 
stitutes a tnoie sober view tbaa esems 
popular at the mommas and therefore 1 
behevs it has value to dll, inesp^lVe 
of oonvtetion on this issue. There is 
room for divergence of opinion on as 
high a plane as this article is cast, and 
I think also that there is much more 
long-term gate to be had from examina¬ 
tion and debate predicated upon the view 
that a better and more pea^ul tomor¬ 
row Is the end in view of today'e delibera¬ 
tion and man e n iver . Oriented by thto 
pemtoettve, it becomes possible to stick 
to unpopular policies which in the long 
run may bring about the goal of uni¬ 
versal peace which in itself will make 
today’s struggle worth while. 

LmCOLH AND Now TKinCAN 

Tbs most CtohMurtsning page of Amortean 
history to that page talUqg of tbe attacks 
on Abrsham Lincoln, at tba ertoto of tbe 
CiyU War. Tbe naxt most dlsbaartenlng 
to being written now. 

*71118 to not tbs plsoe to retail btotory. but 
win any American turn back to tbe st^ by 
Sandburg, or any Lincoln btotorian. and read 
again of the fearful abuee, mtojudgmente, 
and attacka.on tbe great OivU War President 
when he dtomtoaed McCltflan end struggled 
to find a general who could match the strat¬ 
egy of tbe brilliant Ctmfedarate ganarala and 
save tbe Union. 

President Druman to passing through tbs 
same type of ordeal and there are enough 
parallels and analogiaa to causa us to pause. 
and consider wbetber tbe present attacks 
upon tbe principles and policies of the man 
now in the White .House will find Justifica¬ 
tion at the bar of history. 

There to every reaso n to believe thatTrur 
man’s crisis will be much like Llneoln’s and 
that in tbe long perspective of history Tru¬ 
man to due for a great vindication. I sd 
predict. Not long ago the Precident said It 
takes 85 years for a FrasUtont’s poUcles to 
be truly Judged and that it bad taken that 
long, or even longer, for Lincoln or Wilson’s 
policies to be correctiy appratoed. The Presi¬ 
dent never uttered a truer htotorlcal Judg¬ 
ment. 

There are two supreme testa of greatness 
In a public official, especially as a President: 

First, bis prlncljdes, the goals be seeks. 
Second, sueoesarul leadership In a grave 
ortoto. Apply these testo to Linooln; how 
superbly be met them and bow steadUy hto 
fame rtoea as the white light of history beats 
down upon that record. 

NOW it to submitted that TTuinan has faced 
the gravest crises that have confronted any 
Preaident since Lincoln, and nearly all of 
them be has faced in peaestime. 

What ertoes haa ha faoedf And wbat da- 
ctMons has he been oaUad upon to nokake. 

1. Tbe support of Oreaca and Turkey 
against Russia and communism. 

2. To Join in fonuing an Atiantio Pact to 
restot communtosn and save Surope by help¬ 
ing to arm pact nations and prepare to 
offer military restotanca to oommuntoin. 

8. lb sustain tbe U. N, by supporting with 
anns and American forces me Republic of 
Bouth Korea against irasslan and Chinese 

4. To defend and prese rv e the American 
way or Ufa. 

Here, with many minor enpportlng Issues, 
am the ffli^ve and profound quaelloBs the 
p raal d ent lias Jaeed and on arhich ha has 
made decIslonB. Ml other dsetolohs, ques- 
tidne, and toeoee m thtee fundamentele 

and nnist be reecdved ta the light of tbSee 
profound lamee. If the Freffld^tk by hto 
course, can prevent a woMd WM and finally 
k to the war-thlmte eoBumiBtotic 
antioaa that the. free werld will metfe foiaa 
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With force end ctop tbeir eggreedon, then 
m e nhi hci Juw turned e page in hlatorj and 
Vrealdent Truman wUl stand forth in the 
annals of mankind as one of the greatest 
and truest of all American leaders who have 
ever sat in the Presidential chair. 

His goals are olearly declared and no 
Amertoan can misunderstand them. They 
are to stop aggression, sustain the U. M.. and 
lay the foundations for the future, perma¬ 
nent peace of the world. 

Truman wlU be measured by these goals, 
by his efforts and measures and decisions to 
accomplish them, and the fortunes of any 
general, or any Individual, will be but a 
single Item or incident In the vast historical 
program now being unfolded before the eyes 
of this present generation. 

Tested by these profound goals and plans 
Truman has made to sustain and accomplish 
them, we may well look ahead 2S years to 
see how much can be accomplished and 
measure Truman by that test, and by that 
test alone. 

What becomes then of this hue and cry, 
this holocaust of adverse opinion sweeping 
over the land? Im this not Just another exam¬ 
ple of mistaken Judgment, of a capricious 
impulse, of hot and ill-timed, Ill-Judged 
opinion that has taken on the form of a 
wave that catches up the unsound and in¬ 
formed Judgments of many who haven't 
taken a second, sober thought about what is 
really Involved In this grave crisis? 

And do not the tise of modem devices for 
rapidly spreading public opinion and forming 
too-hasty Judgments tend to Increase this 
very uncritical emotional sweep? Panned by 
these and by a pure-blind partisanship-— 
that has gone beyond all bounds of discretion 
and bids fair to test the limits of American¬ 
ism, subordinating Americanism to partisan¬ 
ship—are we not now actually seeing a dupli¬ 
cation of the terrible mistakes made by mass 
emotionalism mlsjudgments exhibited in the 
Civil War? 

One other factor must not be overlooked— 
the presence In the councils of the President 
of a staff of unusually sound, capable states¬ 
men: General Marshall, the leaders of the 
State Department. Including Acheson, Ken- 
nan, Jessup, Harrlman, and a cabinet of 
sound advisers, all of whom have tested 
political, economic, and executive experience 
and international vision. 

History will sustain those leaders who have 
counseled the President. 

And let us remember, Lincoln, too. was 
threatened with impeachment and de¬ 
nounced by his own party In Congress, and 
that the famous Illinois country lawyer had 
the clearness of vision and wisdom to see 
clearly his great goals, and the courage to 
hold on to his convictions and fight 
through, despite the bitterest abuse and mis¬ 
representations. 

Bald Wilson, at the height of his bitterest 
period of criticism, “Regardless of the effect 
upon my personal fortunes, I am willing to 
play for the verdict of mankind." 

President Truman has great leaders and 
great examples to sustain him now. 

Watnx C. Williams. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 

or CAuroxNZA 

IN THE ROUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May IS, 19S1 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, as you aU know, 
I am trmnendously interested in the in¬ 


dustrial development of the West, and 
particularly in the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the great State of California, 
which I have the honor to represent. 

When Henry J. Kaiser began produc¬ 
ing steel at his big Fontana plant in 
1942 there was doubt in some Quarters 
about how long the operation would con¬ 
tinue. In the last 9 years Mr. Kaiser has 
answered the doubting Thomases. He 
has fostered one of the modem miracles 
of American Industry. Today Kaiser 
Steel Corp. has taken its place with the 
country’s 12 biggest steel producers. 

I want the skeptics who said back in 
1942 that Henry J. Kaiser would never 
make a success of the steel business to 
become acquainted with the record of 
Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Earnings after taxes in 1950 were $10,- 
952,583. and the ingot capacity of the 
company’s huge plant has climbed to 
1,380,000 tons annually. 

Comparison of these figures with those 
of 26 steel producers listed in the cur¬ 
rent issue of Iron Age discloses that 
Kaiser Steel ranks tenth in earnings and 
twelfth in ingot capacity. Henry Kaiser 
has once again met the challenge to es¬ 
tablish a new company in one of Amer¬ 
ica’s most competitive industries. The 
economy of the Nation, and particularly 
the West, is reaping the benefit of Mr. 
Kaiser’s foresight and ability. 

Mr. Kaiser also has successfully an¬ 
swered those critics of the Oovernment’s 
participation in the building of the Fon¬ 
tana plant by repaying last fall, 20 years 
before they were due, the balance of 
$123,305,000 in loans. The Government 
realized a return of virtually $1.23 for 
each dollar of its loans to build the west 
coast steel plant. 

The success of Kaiser Steel Corp. in 
this highly competitive field has not re¬ 
sulted in complacency on the part of its 
executives. An expansion program is 
now under way to build an eighth open- 
hearth furnace and a new tin plate mill 
to supply the West’s concentration of tin 
can manufacturing plants and food¬ 
canning Industry. This is evidence that 
the Kaiser enterprises will continue to 
spearhead the industrialization of the 
West. 


Privilege of Newspapermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NXW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
the Members of this House read with a 
great deal of surprise the ruling in the 
case of Leonard Lyons, the well-known 
columnist of the New York Post, who re¬ 
fused to divulge confidential news 
sources. Mr. Lyons published in his col¬ 
umn several items regarding the spies 
convicted in the recent Rosenberg 
atomic spy trial. The decision handed 
down by Federal Judge John C. Knox, 
of the southern district, New York, held 


that newspapermen were not privileged 
to withhold sources of information. 

Judge Knox’s ruling was made after 
counsel for Mrs. Ethel Rosenberg, a con¬ 
victed spy, demanded that Mr. Lyons 
disclose the source of certain informa¬ 
tion he published about her. Lyons 
claimed professional privilege to avoid 
such disclosure, but Judge Knox held: 

Ab a newspaper reporter or a columnist, 
Mr. Lyons Is not entitled to claim his privi¬ 
lege. which Is akin to that which exUts be¬ 
tween a lawyer and his client, a minister and 
his penitent, or a doctor and his patient. 1 
have gone into the law very carefully, and I 
find he has no such privilege. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this ruling 
will adversely affect the freedom of the 
press. It was always my understand¬ 
ing—and I am sure also many of my 
colleagues were of the same view— 
that newspapermen and others dealing 
with public information have the pro¬ 
fessional privilege to refuse to divulge 
their sources of information. In fact, 
I feel it is their duty in the public in¬ 
terest not to disclose their sources. 
However, I can think of two types of 
cases where we should make exceptions 
to this general rule: First, where the 
security of our country is involved: sec¬ 
ond, where there is concealment of a 
crime. 

In the case of Mr. Lyons, neither fac¬ 
tor was involved. The items he pub¬ 
lished about Mrs. Rosenberg appeared 
after she had been found guilty as a 
spy and convicted. In my opinion, Mr. 
Lyons truly lived up to the code of 
ethics of his profession by refusing to 
name his sources of information and by 
upholding the principle of freedom of 
the press. I wish to commend him for 
the courageous stand he has taken in 
the matter. It is my view that the re¬ 
lationship between a newspaperman and 
his source is as sacred and privileged as 
that between a doctor and his patient, a 
lawyer and his client, and a minister 
and his penitent. This has been our 
custom and our practice for a long time; 
and if no such privilege exists under the 
law—as Judge Knox states—^then let us 
establish this privilege as a legal fact. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the aforesaid, 
I am today Introducing a bill which es¬ 
tablishes for newspapermen and others 
dealing with public Information, who 
are called to appear as witnesses in Fed¬ 
eral courts, the privilege that they shall 
not be forced to reveal the sources from 
which they obtain their news. The bill 
provides two exceptions to this privilege: 
Where, in the opinion of the court, dis¬ 
closure is necessary: First, in the inter¬ 
ests of national security, or, second, to 
avoid the concealment of a crime. The 
privilege which would be established un¬ 
der this bill would apply to any person 
who is engaged in gathering or present¬ 
ing news, whether for newspapers, pe¬ 
riodicals, radio, or television. 

From a technical standpoint, the first 
section of the bill amends title 28 of the 
United States Code-r-relating to the Fed¬ 
eral Judiciary and Federal Judicial pro¬ 
cedure—by adding at the end of chapter 
119 thereof—which deals with evidence 
and witnesses—a new section estab¬ 
lishing the privilege. The bill contains 
a section 2 which makes a necessary 
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eonfomiiiiK dime In title 38 to re¬ 
flect* In tlie teUe of eootenta tat chap¬ 
ter 118* the new ceetion which Is added 
to that chapter taj the fltat teetkm of 
the bilL 

A eery pertinent editorial oorerlng 
this suhicet appeared in the New Yoric 
World-TeieKrain and Bun on May 14* 
1951. Under leaye to extend my re¬ 
marks* 1 am placing this editorial In the 
Racsoaa at this point: 

NBWBPArauMtnr's Jvsr OtAtM 

Newspapermen Have long cmtenCed tbat 
in refusLog to dlvtilge confidential news 
Botirees they sbould have the same prlvOsge 
that now protects the confidential rdatlcms 
between lawyer and client* doctor and pa¬ 
tient, clergynum and penitent. 

At present, in Federal lurUsUctlon the 
newspaperman has no each pzivlli^e. This 
Is the sum and aubstance at a ruling made 
from the bench this weA by Federal Judge 
John C. Knox “atcw very csarefolly going imo 
the law.” 

mnoe the ndlng Is general* merely noting 
it need prejudice neltber the particular caae 
before Judge Knox nor hts sow poet^toned 
dedsion on whether or not to order the 
particular ne w s p a p e rm an Involved to 
divulge. 

The general ruling Itsdf, however, calls 
public attention anew to the crass injustice 
of diacrlmlnating against newspaper reporters 
by refusing them the statutory protection al¬ 
ready given doctors, lawyers, clergymen* and 
nurses when these latter refuse to betray 
thoee who have trusted them. 

In this State, after two Newburgh news- 
paperaoen had been Jailed for contempt In 
IMS. State Senator Thomas C. Desmond and 
Asaamblymaa l^ee B. llalller aponaQrod a 
gwoninely protective measure which the 
legUdatnre only shunted Into the law revision 
commission for a year's study. 

But commission recommended the 
next year nothing better than a weakened, 
emaeculated bill which provided that any 
Supreme Court justloe could, on petition and 
after a bearing, break through the newa- 
papermaa's privilege of aileaoe and force a 
dlaeloeure if the Justice deemed it eeaentlal 
to the protection of the public interest. 

Even this timid, half-hearted measure, 
which wasn*t worth passing anyway, was de¬ 
feated as usual with the help of lawyer- 
legislators who have always balked at seeing 
tlito lawyers privilege extended to cover 
newsDanermea. 

Meanwhile, however, la BUtee that al¬ 
ready have confidence laws, including New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania* and Ohio, executives 
report that stieh statutes have freed news¬ 
papermen to expo s e waste and c o rr u p ti o n In 
pnbUc cflloe. protected souroee of tafatma- 
tion neceesary to ahtain news* enablod news¬ 
men to help police In criminal matters, and 
give legal recognition to the code of ethics 
adhered to by reporters. 

The press should never cease its fight to 
have this reporters* code respected and safe¬ 
guarded against gags or Jail threats, whether 
in State or Federal Jurledictlon. Even Fad- 
eral Judga Knox may one day have to change 
hla ruling on a newepapermanh privilege. 


Tmt Sts thfi Mariaefi 


SXTKN810N 07 RSMARK8 

HOW, CLE TO J* a UHX^ 

» TBB BOCai OP SSiTaBBreAnvaB 
ritesdaif. Met 15,1951 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Bpeaker* iindtr 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 


019* 1 Wish to Iselufle an adOrfiai tfkUv- 
eored by Chaplain Fatitek A. Killeen. 
United States Navy, ea Mar 13* over the 
NBC radio retweck. 

Chaplain Kil]eett*B message, direeted to 
the arnthen of America^in pasrtleular to 
the mothen of our marines serving In 
Korea—deals with the seldoai-toaeiied 
side ol the Story of our flghtlng men. It 
eonelden their spiritual lives* and Its 
words should Impart a note of eneour- 
agement into our hearts. For men will 
only be as strong as their mara! spirit Is 
strong; and* If we Should judge from 
Chaidaln Killeen's words, our boys in 
Korea do possess that moral* spiritual 
strength. 

The address follows: 

Youx Son and tkx MAsnvts 
(By Father Patrldk A. KtUeen, lieutenant. 

Junior grade. Chsplstne' Corpe, U. 8. Navy. 

Marine Corpe Sohoola, Quantlco* Va.) 

Today's Mothefa Day will be the same 
wonderful day It haa always baen. In church 
mothers will hear thamaelvea justly pralasd 
eooMl even compared to the meet holy of all 
mothers—our Bloeeed Mother. At home* amid 
the gay flowera and boxes of candy, they will 
be happy at they see their little John or Judy 
pledge their love with some Inexpensive gift 
and a great big prteelem hug. The new 
young mother vrUl be happy at She hoMe her 
tiny Infant In her arme. the avidenoe of her 
share In the Ood-fiven ritfat of all ttothera* 
to help in Hie work of eieatkin. She will be 
happi as she Joins aU tha mothen ae they 
say ”thank Qoa for aU of this." 

In one way. however, this Mother's Day 
vrlll be a sad one, for the radio and the news- 
papen give ue a very dark pfastiire of the 
world In whl^ we Uve. Mothers with sons 
in servlos or Just old enough to go In will 
have a heavy, aching heart as they read about 
Korea; aa they see the friendly nations of the 
world fighting among themMlvca, while Bus- 
Bia gloatingly works the strliqia that bring all 
the godlcsB puppet nations into action 
against ns. It is with these mothers In per- 
tioular that I ahouid like to visit today to 
talk about your son and the marlnee. 

At the pieeent time the attention at all 
thoee oomnected with marines is drawn to 
the men of the First Division in Korea. Any 
news from Korea eeems very close to me at 
tiito time, for the towns mentioned in the 
newe re le o ees are not merely namee, but 
rather memorlei of charred remalne of once 
happy viUagee. The fUth and the mud, the 
cold and the weariness are all very real, for 
little more than a month ago 1 lived with 
them. 

I see now bow one-alded a picture we are 
getting from the newspaper aoeounts as we 
read the papers; ws see nothing but the 
grim, horrible side war which would tend 
to break the heart of any loving mother. 
Behind the news of the front page, however* 
there's a lot that 4rould make you happy, 
would eoae eome of the burden flom your 
heart, would make you proud that your son 
is a marine, ae proud ae I am to be able to 
say that X have served with them. 1 have 
learned what America can mean to a dying 
. 16-year-<fid boy and have beooBse a better 
citlaen for it. I have learned how close we 
can reOlly get to Alaolghty Ood on this earth, 
how utfeorly Mmifie life can be when we put 
It all in flUs hand!. 

One afeory never monttoned in tha papers 
that will make avery marine mother proud 
took place on Gbristaue Bve la eouthem 
Korea. Wo had taken part In a aad but 
glorloua iMga of our Marine history—the 
withdrawal from the Choain Beaervolr. We 
had crowded aboard transports at Bungnam 
to go to a rest area. Some said we might 
even go to Japan. Inatead, we were un¬ 
loaded at Fusan and then p r o ce ed ed to a 
muddy bean patch and told, ‘‘Qo to it; that’s 


your mot oompr haee a happy ChHatmai." 
Thoae uxadatViuig wNli Mtmrttunp but ntfw* 
looktng back; I can toaneilty aay toal X haivs 
aaver spent a happier CmnaHuae. 

We set out to errauge for aaidoiglit mase 
In a natural hoUow tn that bean patch find 
belora we knew it our marlnee bad built an 
altar from some paeking boma and, by the 
mlraole at Marine e e o ra t anpply. even had it 
painted a gleaming wtalta; our canopy was 
a tarpaulin stretetafid on a frame made of 
aome lunihar bo rr owed from the galley; our 
reredoe was mada of allk that one of the 
boya found tn a native market and for deoo- 
ratlon we bad aoeae tines brought In from 
the naarlqr hlQs. This war our ohurth 
where your eona, with their marine aphtt, 
saw to it that tn spite at everything and 
everyone, they were going to have their mid¬ 
night maae, to pay their homage to the newly 
bean 8on oCftod. 

1 tried to oODaet eome thoughts for a sOr- 
mon. but it was rather diflkmlt, for there 
seemed to be nothing to make that a haimv 
ChrMtanaa. Aa 1 be^ to go over the hap¬ 
penings of the pait few weeks even the 
quiet Of the tent vraa broken by the bacdc- 
tog eough of one of our prieeta who was on 
the verge of pneumonia from his exposure 
to the extreme cold. The past came to mind 
with amaaing eleameae. TWo of our priests 
lay wounded la hoepBale In Japan, one 
fluting for hli very life, wounded as he 
brought the 8on of Ood to your sons, toeir 
marines. One of the olerks. who would be 
hMifing ue now, lay burled In the froaen 
ground at Kotorl killed at the aide of his 
chaplain. Another boy who would be serv¬ 
ing our maae, ae he had done every day while 
we were su rrounded, now lay dead up there, 
killed as he fought to help other marines. 
These thoughts and many like them were 
paaslBg through my mind when I heard one 
lad outside say to another. "We dont have 
an awful lot this Christmas but I'm sure 
glad that we can get to midnight maae." 
These worde came like the breath of In- 
■plratkm, 'We bed nothing but Christ Him¬ 
self. What more could we want?” The sim¬ 
ple faith of those marlnee gave me back 
What I bad lost. 

At mass. In the clear, crisp, cold light of 
a brilliant moon about 2,000 marines 
worshipped their Ood and Maker and it was 
my privilege on that night to bring His Body 
and Blood to every Catholic tn that group, 
to hear them sing their Christmas carols, to 
give them that thouf^t—they bad nothing 
but Christ, but. having Christ, they pos- 
eeeeed all things. 

What will be of great comfort to all Cath¬ 
olic mothers li the knowledge that where- 
ever your son goes in the marines your Cath- 
(filc priest goes with him trying to replace 
his psrMb priest as a pastor, confessor, and 
a guide. In boot camp bis Catholic chap¬ 
lain. who knows hts problems. Is willing to 
guide and to help him ae he chenges hrom 
a young hoy to a real man. from a dvlUan 
to a marine. Be has dhapeXs where he not 
only can but to urged to attend mass regu¬ 
larly. Ae he goes to Camp Le Jeune, for In- 
Btanoe, he must be Impressed by the Cath¬ 
olic chapel, which matches any parish church 
in the country for its beauty. At Camp 
Pendleton, he can attend mass at the Santa 
Margarita rasMSb chapel, one of the earlieet 
of the Spanish missions in California. Be 
has mtoaions similar to the one Just finished 
at Quantlco to keep the light of his faith 
burning brightly. 

It to aa ha gow into om pb at however, that 
he toams how does hie p r to et really is. If 
1 say I am proud to haw been with the ma^ 
Unas, X .aaa douklf ptmid* and awry Cath¬ 
olic should atoo be pfoud, of the prleets with 
the mariheaand aB tha to Korea. The 
. m edals and the glory that aaaia pubUqly to 
these prtoete will newt he fidfiqoite to gtva 
thm the praise that to Itielr due, but. like 
the good men of Ood they are, they rv not 
looking for public praise. Sufficient for 
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ilM bacttly MidlblA, •TkMokM, Ai- 
fMn the woiiiuled hof on the 
etMtGhtr; or the heppy »t8h from the boy 
OB the llBi trtio hue tvit been to oonteeelon 
imd feoiftfed VUrttcum and Mya. “Boy, that 
indkw me feel great*’: or the wondartoily 
ahnple emmaeion of faith made by my own 
clerk tinder lire. “Zan’t it wonderful to be 
in the atate of graee,** 

By the grace of Ood, laat December, when 
the m***"iMr were enrrounded in three places, 
there wae a OathOlie c h apla in in each place 
and it wee at thia time tiiat your prteate 
roaa to great halghta to be with your aona 
aa they needed them moat, lent it a won¬ 
derful. thought that every marine 

who waa wounded and reached a hoapital 
unit had the grace of a prlaat’a preaence and 
recehrad Uie laat rttee If he waa aerioosiy 
wounded. To you mothera. who loot your 
aona In Korea, it muat be a comfort to know 
that erery marine Who waa burled In Korea 
waa tmrtad with the prayera of our holy 
mother, the church, and in bleaaed ground. 

In ao many caaea your aona hare been a 
aouroe of prlte and even oonaolatlon to the 
catholic chaplain in the way they prafeaa 
and practice their belief in Ood and Bis 
church. Imagine how proud the mother 
would be whoee eon cauM to aak me if there 
waa anything wrong if he aaid aeren roaarles 
in hie fox hole at night. 

What a wonderful profeaaion of faith your 
aona made for all to aee, at Botori where every 
day In a little chapel—three walla of a rail- 
roadahad to act ae a windbreak, they came 
and knelt and etood in the freeaing cold to 
attend maea and receive holy communion 
for what well might be the laat time since 
we never knew what the night would bring. 

What a Joy to those mothers whose sons 
came to Join In the rosary we said when 
we would stop to rest during our weary 
march from the reservoir. 

What a magnificent tribute to their par¬ 
ents by those marines who would make a 
beautifully frank cmolesaion In the sight of 
all aa they knelt beolde their prlestt, seated 
in an open field or behind a Jeep. Tou 
mothers who have aona In the Marlnea can 
read today’a headllnea about them engaged 
once again in bitter fighting but you can 
take comfort from the fact that they are 
accompanied by their prlesta and that your 
hoya who left good Catholic homea are doing 
a magnificent Job In keeping their faith and 
all around them with their real 
belief in the Catholic church and the teach- 
inga of their Lord and Savior Jeaua Cbriat. 

Bvery day in Korea helped prove the aay- 
Ing that there are no athelata In fox holea 
but aad experience ahowa that auch is not 
always the case when the dangera of war 
are removed. One at the grCat dangera any 
marine and your aon aa he Jolna them 
muat face la the attitude of indlirerenoc to 
anything that touCbea on religion. Thia at¬ 
titude la to idl aervioc life and it 

la from thia that all our aplritual problems 
Thia ig au inaldloua, enervating dis¬ 
ease that eats away one's prlnciplea like a 
cancer the unsuspecting ao<m fella with 
the terrible crash of compromise. This in¬ 
difference wlU show Itadf to your son in 
many ways. Mot too many people ere going 
to get excited whether he goes to meaa or 
not; he’s going to find men listed aa Catho¬ 
lics staying in the barracka on Sunday morn¬ 
ing. Bc wfll find a disregard and often a 
downright dlareapeot for the holy name of 
Jesus and will hear the holy n a m e taken 
In vain on many oeeaelons. Be will find 
a lack of raallxation of the eenoasneei of 
aina against holy purltr. he wlU hnfi to 
amiy oases a ooiniilete disregard for the 
aaaefelfey and goodneae of women ^ mer- 
ilaga. rnitty algne but aU from tha same 


mmt eaa ba done to oountssart I 

think the answer can be fom^ 5? ^ ^ I 
velopment of respect—a rewpeet of eelf. for 


famUy aad friende aad eepeeiaUy respect lor 
the dhuroh aad Almighty Ood. 

Thie can come easy to a marine for If 
we look to aee Just whet it is that makes 
a marine stand out we will aee that it is 
his intenaive training whereby the faults 
and waaknesMB at his character ere taken 
away aad three principles ere woven into the 
very fiber of hie being: pride, love, and 
obedience. Mot the false pride of the hypo¬ 
crite but a real honest pride in the posaes- 
alon of something wholesome: a manly love 
that shows Itself In the care and concern 
for hla fellow marines; a willing obedience 
baaed on the knowledge that authority la 
something alieolutely neoessary. acmethlng 
to be respected and not merely feared. I 
say It la easy for a marine to develop the 
respect necessary to ward off that dangerous 
Indifference for with a spiritual, auper- 
natural motive he can elevate his basio 
teaching whereby hla pride wiU generate a 
Wholesome self-respect: hla love for others 
can give him the respect for his family and 
frlenda: his obedience can easily nourish a 
deep respect for Almighty Gkxi. With these 
he has the makings of an outotanding Catho¬ 
lic and that la what many of our marine 
Catholics are—outatandix^. 

Self-respect, generated from honest pride 
can arm the yoimg man against any dangers 
that he might face. Be knows that he Is Just 
as Important as the next fellow, he knows 
that be has the right to go to Mass and prac¬ 
tice bis religion, he knows that he la show¬ 
ing courage when he does what is right. 
Just as a marine's pride in the corps Is a 
motive whereby he does things a certain 
way because that’s the way the marines do 
It BO. too, he takes pride in hla Catholic faith 
and upholds his prlncipleB because that’s the 
vray a good Catholic does it. If It’s a ques¬ 
tion at foul language in the barracks his 
self-respect and pride will give him the 
courage to let othen know what he thinks 
about it, he won't give in weakly because he 
knows he is right and will stand up for those 
rights. Xf It’s a question of bad company or 
Improper action. Just as a marine will never 
let blmaelf be aeen in a sloppy uniform, so. 
too, he will never let himself get mixed up 
in sttTiationa that are against hla Catholic 
teaching. 

His love for others can he turned Into 
that respect for bis faxnlly and friends and 
with this he won’t fall victim to the Idea 
that he can cut himself loose from family 
ties and with his newly found freedom be¬ 
come completely independent of his family. 
Oh what a great thing it is to see a lad who 
lives and acts as if bis family were present 
on the base. If a man learns resp^ for 
others he can he strong against all the temp¬ 
tations to sin against holy purity. He will 
respect the women he meets as he would his 
own sister and her friends at home and in 
that way stay clear of the attitude some 
aervloemen have that women are nothing but 
the playthings for men. If he has respect for 
his wife that Is a real love, bow can he ever 
fall prey to the frame of mind wherein mar¬ 
riage has no sanctity and fidelity is some¬ 
thing impossible because men must be men. 

As a marine he will develop a deep respect 
for authority that shows itaelf In a wiDlng 
obedience. In the battle be must flg^t 
against Indifference toward Almighty Ood, 
your son will have that respect for authority. 
He'll be tried with the test of laziness to stay 
in bed on Sunday morning but he will realize 
that It Is no earthly commanding officer but 
God tf who ^ves the command “Keep 
holy the Sabbath day.” He might toy with 
thoughts of Immorality hut again the order 
Is there, “Thoa shalt not commit adultery,** 
and he sununons up a cheerful hut strong 
“Aye. aye, sir.” The Ten Commandments 
aadi the oonunatidmenU at the ehareb wiu 
he for Htm the rules and regulations that 
will guide him if he fa to be a good Catholic. 

What. then, can be done to help your son 
M he comas into aervioe and meete thia prob¬ 


lem of Indillaieneet I say to start now to 
develop him or rather help him develop In 
himself a real respect for hlrnseU. for his 
family and friends, and for God and his 
church. 

Tea. on this Motherh Day. there must be 
many a sad heart but the p^ure is not as 
dark as it might seem. There are problems 
to be faced hut we have the means to face 
them, your sons will be hurled a challenge 
hut with the grace of Almighty God and the 
proper preparation and care they can meet 
the challeuge and turn it into a glorloua 
victory. 

If you are aad today, go to our bleaaed 
mother whose motherhood was climaxed by 
atifferlzxg aa she watched her Son die on the 
cross only to have that suffering make her 
happiness all the more full as she saw her 
risen Son. the happiness that oomea with 
the triumph of good over evil. With her 
help you can bear your burden Just as your 
aon. with her Son’s help, can conquer the 
evil he must face. Then you. too, can enjoy 
the wonderful happiness of a successful son. 

The lAarlne motto Is very simple, “Semper 
fidells”—Always faithful. What a fitting 
motto for your son aa he Joins them, always 
faithful to himself, to his family and frlenda; 
irost of all. faithful to bis church and hla 
Ood. 

Be proud of your son. today, because if he 
fs a good marine you can be sure he will be 
a good son and a good Catholic. 

As you say your prayers on this Pentecost 
night Dray thus for your Catholic servicemen. 

Come, O Spirit of Counsel, help and guide 
them in all their ways that they may always 
do Thy will. Incline their hearts to that 
which is good, turn them away from all that 
is evil and direct them by the paths of the 
commandments to the good of eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

God bless you and please pray for your 
chaplains. 

Lawrence, Mast., Girl Wina Natwnal 
Eisajr Conlett 

EXTENSION OF KEMARKS 

HON. THOBIAS J. LANE 


ZM THE HOUSE OP RBPRBSEMTATIVB8 

Tuesday, May 1,1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article about Miss Diane 
Cameron, a 12-year-old eighth grader 
from Lawrence. Mass., and the distinc¬ 
tion she has won for herself and her 
community. The Lawrence Tribune gave 
her front-page recognition for her 
achievement because, although the ac¬ 
complishment was hers, all her friends 
and neighbors are also proud that their 
city has developed such a talented 
young lady. 

m these days of confusion and cyni¬ 
cism in high places it is refreshing to 
turn to youth and find there the faith 
that Is uhtamlshed. In time their 
gleaming idealism wUl be tempered by 
"the world’s slow stain.” Somehow we 
hope and believe that they will noiTmake 
as many doubtful com pr om i ses as some 
of the tired leaders edio preoeded them. 

Meanwhile youth aspiiee to honor, 
being ^ in itself. 

This we must commend and encourage, 
for the future of our Nation m a world 
eommunlty. Miss Cameron has ability. 


XCVII—App.-176 
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That is obvious. But of greater Impor¬ 
tance is her character. With industry 
and integrity she searched for and found 
and wrote the truth, which a material¬ 
istic world needs above all else. 

The article follows: 

Miss Diane Cameron. 12-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Aime Cameron, 241 Salem 
Street, has been notified that she has won 
the first prise of $100 in the national essay 
contest, sponsored by the National United 
Spanish War Veterans, according to an 
official report received from Washington. 
D. C., by Miss Helen L. O'Connor, of Fitch¬ 
burg, department Junior vice president, and 
chairman of the essay contest. This prise Is 
the result of 2 weeks of Intensive study and 
research. Typical of any young girl. Miss 
Cameron plans on buying a new bicycle and 
some summer finery with her well-earned 
prize money. If any of it Is left after the 
shopping spree. It will be added to her bank 
account. Upon graduation in June, Miss 
Cameron Intends to enter St. Patrick's High 
School and will take the college course in 
preparation for the vocation of a nun. 

This national award will be presented to 
Miss Cameron at the State convention to be 
held at Brockton in June. Over the years 
this Is the first time a Massachusetts student 
has ever won first prize. 

Diane's essay. Some Early Experiences of 
Theodore Roosevelt Which Helped Make Him 
a Leader During the Spanish-Amerlcan War. 
has brought honor to herself, her school, her 
parents, and the department of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Axizlllary United Spanish War 
Veterans. 

Miss Cameron, an eighth grade pupil of 
St. Patrick's school, had already merited the 
first State award and her winning essay was 
sent to Washington to represent Massa¬ 
chusetts. The State awards were presented 
at the State meeting of the Auxiliary United 
Spanish War Veterans in Worcester, April 21. 

Miss Helen O'Connor, in opening the pro¬ 
gram In Worcester, said, "It has been a 
Measure to work with these patriotic chil¬ 
dren throughout the Commonwealth. Five 
hundred and thirty children from 97 schools 
responded to my letter with rules from na¬ 
tional headquarters. l picked three Judges 
from different parts of the State for the con¬ 
test. Miss Margaret E. Kielty, adult alien 
education and Americanization director of 
Fitchburg; Matthew J. Clark, department 
Junior vice commander of United Spanish 
War Veterans of Springfield, and Thomas J. 
Murphy, director of English Rlndge Techni¬ 
cal High School, of Cambridge, Mass." 


"Great Squadrons of Huge Bombers 
Should Ik Ready on a Moment’s Notice 
To Spray Fire Bombs^ TNT, and Atom 
Bombs on Every City in Russia, If Rus¬ 
sia Attempts Aggression Anywhere” 

ETTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN BELL WILUAMS 


ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESgNTATZVES 
Tuesday»May IS, 1951 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 have on several occasions 
stated on the floor of the House a fact 
which has now been acknowledged by 
military authorities everywhere. That 
Is that the armies of the United Nations 
would have been expelled from Korea 
months ago if it had not been for the 
splendid work done by our Air Force. 


Because of our perilous position in Korea, 
coupled with mounting international 
tensiozis, there should be no let-up with 
respect to building our Air Force to the 
present planned strength of 95 groups. 
The Washington Times-Herald of March 
22 carried a very timely article on the 
subject of air power which, in my opin¬ 
ion, is merely an expression of com¬ 
mon-sense patriotism. Uhder leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Rucord, 1 include a copy of this 
article: 

Umno Statxs Thsiay To Bomb Russia Ubord 

To Halt Rbd Aocrbssiom—Bbmatos Jorm- 

soN Calls bob Acbzs or Jsrs Rbadt at 

Basis To Pulvuizi sovxit 

Senator Jornsoh, Democrat, of Colorado, 
yesterday urged the United States to serve 
notice that Russian cities will be pulverized 
by American bombers from North Africa, 
Turkey, and Iceland it the Soviets make an 
aggressive move. 

The Senate meanwhile agreed to start vot¬ 
ing on amendments to the controversial 
troops-for-Europe resolutions April 2 and re¬ 
main In continuous session until the Cham¬ 
ber disposes of them. 

At the same time, a bipartisan group of 
four Senators offered a new version of the 
Ives amendment which approves the policy 
of sending troops to Europe—including the 
four divisions already assigned—and urges 
fullest collaboration between Congress and 
the President. 

CALLS roa MOU AXSniLDS 

JoRNSON called his suggestion a foolproof 
plan to block both Russia's cold-war aims 
and hot-war threats. 

In a speech prepared for delivery during 
Etenate debate on the resolutions, the Colo¬ 
rado Democrat said the United States should 
reactivate its World War n airfields in north 
Africa, biUld new fields In Turkey, and sta¬ 
tion acres of Jet fighters there to assure con¬ 
trol of the skies. 

He added: 

"And last, great squadrons of huge bomb¬ 
ers should be ready on a moment’s notice 
to spray fire bombs, TNT, and atom bombs 
on every city in Russia if Russia attempts 
aggression anywhere." 

XCXLAMO BASES UBOID 

Iceland should be used as another bomber 
base, JoRNBOM declared, so these planes can 
shuttle back and forth dropping bombs com¬ 
ing and going. 

The Senator said he guessed Russia would 
not have 300 atom bombs before 1060, adding 
that, at any rate, she Is far behind America. 

Under the new work schedule, the Senate 
will recess for Easter from today until next 
Monday, take Tuesday off, and debate the 
resolutions Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri¬ 
day with a final vote the following Monday. 

The resolutions lost one supporter when 
Senator Cazr, Republican, of Washington, 
who backed them In committee, annoimoed 
he will oppose them on the fioor. 

'Senator Lbsucar. Democrat, of New York, 
warned, meanwhile, that restrictions on 
United States troop assignments will lead to 
delay, deadlock, and disaster. 


Achsson No Appstser to Soviets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

IH)N. CLEMENT J.ZABLOCKl 

or wtaoowem 

IN THE TOUSE OF RBPBBSEMTATZVEB 
Tuesday, May IS, 1951 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, tinder 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 


ORD, I wish to Include an editorial whleh 
appeared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
May 10,1951. 

I believe that the great Soviet eneyolp- 
pedia’s treatment of our SecretaiV of 
State may prove of interest to those per¬ 
sons who have labeled him as an ap¬ 
peaser. 

The editorial follows: 

Acbisor No atpiasir to Soviets 

Discussing one of our national leaders, the 
new great Soviet encyclopedia oaUs him a 
leader of "aggressive antl-Sovlet policy." 

With typical Soviet invective, the Ciom- 
munlst writer charges him with plotting war 
against Russia, the "people’s democracies" 
and most of the rest of the world. 

The target of this hate is Dean Aoheson. 
Secretary of State, the man whom irrespon¬ 
sible politicians have been attempting to 
brand as an "appeaser" of communism. 

Who’s right, Acheson's Soviet or domestic 
critics? 

The argument of the domestic critics 
hinges pretty largely on the premise that the 
defeat by the Communists of Chlang Kai- 
shek’s natlcnallst armies in China before 
Acheson became Secretary of state some¬ 
how makes Aoheson an appeaser. 

The argument of the Russians is that Ache- 
son deserves much of the credit for the fact 
that Europe is building an Increasingly 
strong anti-communist front and that the 
United Nations and the United States are re¬ 
sisting Communist aggression in Korea. 

In our opinion this Is one spot in the So¬ 
viet encyclopedia that contains the truth. 


The MacArkkur Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. MONROE M. REDDEN 

or WORTH CAROLINA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12 lost, there appeared in the Asheville 
Citizen. Asheville, N. C., an editorial en¬ 
titled "President and General: The Issue 
Is Joined." 

This editorial is so convincing and un¬ 
answerable that I think every American 
should read it. 

Weeks later after much testimony has 
been given on the controversy the edi¬ 
torial stands out like a beacon light ever 
emphasizing the way we should travel. 

More recently In the same paper an¬ 
other editorial appeared entitled "The 
Return of the Hero." Never have greater 
words of truth been spoken. This hero 
will not just "fade away." He will live 
forever because he is. as the editorial 
says, "the average hero." 

These editorials should be read by 
every American and I quote them below 
in full: 

[From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen of April 
12, 1651] 

PxismiNT AND Oenbral: The Isbue Is 
JomiD 

The seat of the Government of the United 
States is in Washington, not In Tokyo. 

The President, elected by the people. Is the 
0 ‘vUian Commander in Chief In matters of 
war and peace, as the Constitution directs. 

The foreign policy of this country, in tune 
with the pffiloy of the United Nations, la to 
contain the Korean war and not to pi^pi- 
tate a world war in Asia. 
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A# Vmm tbia§»Wm tnm P rttHHn t Tn* 
mmr Monotiif Qwmna MioArtbor. 

tlM Atar ttllMl tt dMnfiif. 

GtoMMl lltteAtthM tad devoted 

Mrvite to bte aotmter te ttot to te denied, 
nettlwr le tt dte al ntei iod by ids reeeil, foe he 
retnilm to a true eeaee a populair millt«ry 
heio to critle /ae wen ae idolater. Ab Gen* 
eval neetthoteer aald ao eherunspeetly 
yoeteiday. vihen a nan pnta on a uniform 
he moat not abed hie tohlbttlOBB. Thie 
pf«»md tototoeihte for Ctooeral MaoArthiir. for 
ae mnah aa he arae a nUttary aymhOl, ao he 
hooamO a pe r eo n al, poifkleal eyrnhol. 

Thie Is intaterahte to a demoeraey. The 
whole atety of MOeAittrare tnmultuouB xela- 
tlona wtto the Pmeidant, with the Joint 
Chlete of Staff, and with the poUey-makan 
of the ffnltod Itetlone hae now eome to light. 
That atevy wholly ^lattflaB Mr. Ttumaala ac¬ 
tion aarly yeatardi^ mo rning . 

At every point and to every chapter and 
verae over a period of many montha the atory 
la one of eonlllBk When MaeArttnir’a rlew 
could not prevail, he iaaned atatementa over 
the head of Ida Oove m ment and beaought or 
gave an ear to polltteal opportunlata. Pomp 
■lii aiind eaooaatve vanity anr- 

loiunded MaoArthur h a a dq u artera in Tokyo, 
which beeame all but a sovereign state. 
Douglaa MacArthnr atouly became the eap- 
tlve of hia own myth. 

Tbia was unhealthy. It lad to enrora of 
judgment which no man will make unleaa he 
regards htmaelt as infallible (which no man 
la). Some of the oonaaquencea are sug¬ 
gested eiaewhere on this page by Wallace 
CarraU. newspaperman and expert on psy¬ 
chological warfare. 

But it is not alone the press, nor the pOll- 
ticianSi nor yet the more inaidtona critica 
with traltoroua motkve who have found fault 
with HacArthur. Lt. Gen. Bobert L. Siohel- 
berger, of Asheville, fought aU over Asia and 
knows the world situation from aU angles aa 
well aa any man. In a speech the other 
xUght at Wichita. Kana.. he warned that 
twiidiwg the C9dneae Katlonallata into action 
In China and bomhlng Manchuria would pre¬ 
cipitate a world war. According to the 
Aaaociated Freaa he added: 

"America la not prepared to fight a war 
with CiommuuiBt Bwaia, and everything pos¬ 
sible s hould he done to avoid all-out conflict 
at this time.” 

The former commander of the Blghtb Army 
is neither running from a fight nor spoiling 
for one. He la merely being realistic. Hla 
testimony is dlametricaUy opposed to what 
has beooim known as the MacArthur policy. 
It is the kind of testimony, from countless 
men of knowledge and akUl. which moved 
the President to fire MacArthur. 

Mr. ir\tman has behaved admirably In thla 
crlala. Hla statement diamlsalng General 
MacArthur was dignified and logical, free at 
crUnlnatlott and personality. The Prealdentb 
inattoets arc political, and so he must have 
smarted for a long time under what the Xfew 
York BeraM tribune, a Bepubltean news¬ 
paper. teattfied the other day aa the effort of 
those who are "frantically trying to use Mac- 
Arthtar not aa an Instrument with which to 
achieve a rational settlement in Asia but as a 
sack with which to beat the Truman ad¬ 
ministration.** 

Lincoln had hla McClellan, a dlsra^te 
pofltlesd general who waa egged on by north¬ 
ern Democrats. Polk had hla Zachary Tay¬ 
lor, who campaigned in Mexico with one eye 
on the Mexicans and the other on hht Whig 
frlende to Waablngton. _ 

And Truman has had hlB MacArthur. Yet 

he did not make the isaue now joined a 
polifieUl one. He leaned over baokvrerd to 
ecemnniodete the prodonsul to TtAyo. Pto 
be knew, ee everyone who le raaeonet^ murt 
know^ thdt a foreign poUoy to thi e kind of 

eilate te not the whoio prodnet of e Pneld^ 

f mintlB end of meny frtendly 

"ISevTlilieb too people knew the feote 
WIB iueot. we behevt, es Amndcone atweye 


xooet when to f armed and patelolle. There 
will be a poutleal etorm. and it win be ugly. 
But n wfll blow over. Tho oleor otr whieh 
follows enrf storm win be the oleor abr of 
Amerlean unity. 

IVtom the AehcvUle (N. C.) Cttteen of 

May g. 1961] 

TAX BnroBM or tbx Shao 

Hlne nma of the Anay have won tbs Oon- 
gnoteonel Model of Honor lor heroiem ‘‘above 
and beyond the call at duty“ on the awful 
battlefield of Korea. 

Bight of these young Americans are dead: 
only Master Bgt. tetneat Bl Kouma. a big. 
toond farm boy from Mehraata. atridas among 
the Itvtog. 

On Monday Haro iMaats. ab 

he stepped from hia airplane In Ban PTan- 
oiaoo pram photographera trained their oam- 
eras <m his hluataitog lace and repor ters clve- 
tered around. 

But Bargaant Kouma would have none at 
this. "Almost painfully embarmsaed by the 
atte nt ion"—ss one reporter wrote—thie 
"oneHDaan tank oorpa” of the Moody Maktong 
ducked his head and fled. 

Brneet Kouma. af tur all. la taut an average 
American hero. Perhape It is that hla profile 
la undiatingulBhed, but in any eaae he will 
not poee for plcturm. Why should he? He 
le an average hero. 

Bmeat Kouma has nothing to tell the 
pr ea a on or off the record—and he haa noth¬ 
ing to aay to a oongresaional Inveatigatlng 
oommittea. Hla deeds q>eak for themaelvea. 
An average hero, he followed orders and 
executed thorn brilliantly. 

tenest Kouma will not ride in a parade 
down long eanyooa of acreemlng people, 
dusting the confetti from hia uniform as he 
goes from triumph to triumph. He la an 
average hero. 

teneat Kouma will go to hia home in Ne¬ 
braska without a retinue of aides and re¬ 
tainers who emit bulletins on the half hour. 
To be sure, like any other Honor Medal win¬ 
ner. he will rate the first aalute of omcera of 
every grade. They wiU salute the deed, 
rather than the man, for the sergeant is an 
average hero among the doeens living and 
dead. 

teneet Kouma, finally, wiU retire some day 
sure in the knowledge that his country Is 
grateful for his singular, selflees devotiim. 
The generals may bicker and compete for 
plaoe; the cameras may etch on thin and 
perishable film the ghostly pomp and elr- 
oumstenoe of h o mee wn ing; the crowd may 
howl m fuU throat and strew the pathway 
of the captain—but the Brnest Koumas go 

they are the average heroea who slog 
through mud dust; who hunch all wet 
and ooid in a fox nme; who pour round on 
round until the gun barrel is white hot and 
Boft ***** vi*v**«»g to the touch—the men who 
march and fight and follow the oommaad 
and win the batUes. Tbe Ernest Koumas are 
tboee men, yee. 


Sato the RfliNdbiic Befort tbe SjMbob 
D iiap p ea r 

EXTENSION OF REBiARKS 

HON. JAMES C DAVIS 


IH TBB HOOSB OP RBPBBnDrrATIVB8 
. Tueidair. May 15,1951 
Ur. DAVIB of Oeotfia. Mr. Bpeaker. 
In tlieto days wlieii ao much s . _ da 
to being iKoadeaBt Htilch te boafellB to our 
farm of Oovemment and our way of me. 
it te inipteing and lefreeblng to eome In 


eontaot with people who think Amerieea 
Bpesk American. 

On Apm 18.1951, Un, E. Wyatt Payne, 
of HuntbigtoiD, W. Va.. deUvered an ad- 
dreaa before the Congi^ of tbe Daugh- 
ten of the American Revolution held in 
Washington, which I hope will be read by 
people In every section of our Nation. 

Mrs. Payne spoke with courage and 
common sense. It was an appropriate 
address to be delivered to this patriotic 
organfaaUon, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, whose members 
are dMng so mtich to p re se r ve our Qov- 
emment and to perpetuate our Institu¬ 
tions. 

Under leave granted. I insert Mrs. 
Payne's address herewith, and commend 
it to all those who believe In American 
instlttttioDs, as an address worthy of 
being read and preserved: 

Bavx VHx Rarmuc Bxvobb m BTanots 

(By Mrs. B. Wyatt Payne) 

1 deem it a privilege axul an hemor to 
apeak before your congreaa becauac you have 
fearleasly axid peraiateiitly protected tbe con¬ 
cepts and precepts of tbe American way as 
the founders envisioned and eatabUshed 
them. Although attacked by many left- 
wing groups for your loyalty, you have not 
faltered In your support of the fundamental 
principles which made and kept \xs a na¬ 
tion. Because you are the Daughters of 
the American Be/olution, you can properly 
sense and evaluate the un-Amei'lcan revolu¬ 
tion whlc‘\ haa brought ua to the very brink 
of destruction. I salute you for observing, 
and therefore preserving, the loet art of 
American patriotism. 

Speaking as a mother and teacher I want 
to be frank, honest, and realistic. As wa 
think together we must accept a sound 
premise and admit several very obvious ne¬ 
cessities. First, unless we understand that 
there is a well-organized, highly financed 
plan to overthrow this free Republic, and 
establish the proletariat of the people, we 
cannot possibly approach a scnaible solu¬ 
tion to the planned and planted problems 
which confront and confizse us today* Un¬ 
der the Communist-Socialist plan to destroy 
xts everything American must disappear 
from our remembrance aud experience; 
therefore, one at their moot effective weapons 
la the removal or replacing of the symbols 
of our religious and national history. They 
are succeeding far beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion or imagination. Where are the patriotic 
pictures, the songs, the devotlonals. the 
pledge to the flag, tbe atmosphere of rever¬ 
ence and gratitude for America in the acbool- 
room? Finally, they have reached the sym¬ 
bol which symbolises all that we are or ever 
hope to be—the American flag. Do you 
think ft just happened that simultaneously 
the United Natlona flag appeared all over 
tlie Nation? No; it waa planned that way. 
Did you ever think yon would live to aee the 
day when American judges would rule that 
any other flag would auperaede Old Glory, or 
that Bchoca officials would not know where 
to place the Stars and Strbpte? Wa must do 
snore than paia reaoZutiona In oonventlona: 
we must Implement and activate them In 
our home towns. Tbs U. N. flag should fly tn 
front of the U. N. building, but never over tbe 
courts, schools, or publte buildings tn the 
United States or on the same pole with the 
Stara and Strlpea. HOw guUihle can we get? 

Another aurrsaaful technique la to call 
everything by the wrong name. We celebrate 
VB-day with our troops waiting on the banks 
of the BUaa while BuBala takes Berito. Wa 
called it a oold war and spent m ll lic m a trying 
to com up tlia fact that it really waa a floe* 
«bow to keep ouz eyes on tha wrong place 
while Knasla swallowed ettiaa. We call trea¬ 
son perjury; we call our country adeiaocracy 
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When the Gonetitutlon, the founden. end the 
pledge to the flag say it it a republic. Can’t 
you see they will soon change our philosophy 
by changing the American symbols, vocabu¬ 
lary and patriotic experiences? How can we 
preserve our heritage of freedom for our prog¬ 
eny if we allow them to take down the signs 
which biased the trail for us? This problem 
Is more than academic. It Is emotional—We 
either love our country or lose it! 

As we face the situation of saving our 
country we must ask a question. How did 
this great free Republic lose the American 
values, names, and concepts in twenty short 
years? Because we recognised godless Rus¬ 
sia and therefore brought forth on this con¬ 
tinent a false concept of liberty, borrowed 
from Karl Marx and dedicated to the proposi¬ 
tion that by violating every American prin¬ 
ciple and tradition—at home and abroad— 
we could prove that all men are created equal 
and destined to live in leisure In a welfare 
world. Those Communist and Socialist ex¬ 
periments have wrecked our security, econ¬ 
omy and peace at home, and our friendships 
abroad. Because we forgot ’’The rock from 
whence we are hewn” we are met on battle¬ 
fields all over the earth to dedicate them to 
our sons who fought so valiantly and hope¬ 
lessly In ideological wars they could not win. 
The prophets of doom who now predict we 
must always live in war and confusion belle 
the doctrine of repentance for wrong-doing 
and are only trying desperately to cover up 
their sins against this Nation. Miist we lose 
our flag, our rights, and our lives and live 
In bomb shelters as a penalty for doing good 
to all the world? No. We can stop the 
desecration of the faith of our fathers and 
survive. 

Many commitments have been made all 
over the world in our name, but not for our 
sake, and our boys must ^ht with them, 
fo: them or about them at the drop of their 
hat. From mink coats in Washington to 
60,000 casualties in Korea the answer is the 
same—our leaders have lost the American 
way. Under such circumstances. What can 
we do for national defense on the home 
front? We can stop being gullible and be¬ 
come realistic defenders of our own country. 
Bcnneone asked me In a forum recently If 
1 thought Dean Aoheson was a Communist. 
Z answered, from his recent statements I 
would say he was not, but from bis actions 
many times and his policies in the Far East 
and his laxity In ridding the Government 
of Reds, he cannot blame \u If we wonder. 
Why quibble about It. I know and you know 
all we need to know about Mr. Acheson. 
We know when he had his face toward Alger 
Hiss, be had his back to his country. He 
should be fired. 

We can and must stop the indoctrination 
of the Communist-Socialist philosophy In 
the schools, churches, clubs, unions, and 
Government. To do this we must learn the 
propaganda techniques used in these groups 
and a few examples will suffice to prove the 
point. When Hitler wanted to change the 
philosophy in Germany he immediately took 
over the schools and changed the textbooks 
to meet his ideas; Stalin and Peron did the 
same thing. Do we have a parallel In our 
ooimtry? Yes. Commimlsm and socialism 
got great and dignified starts in some of 
our larger universities and they have spread 
to the land’s remotest border. I have sat 
as student or auditor in many of these 
schools and I know this is true. Most of 
our teachers are good Americans, but the 
small minority of ”red-ucators”—^because of 
their aggressive nature and predetermined 
plan—are destroying the faith In and re¬ 
spect for our form of Government. These 
teachers are guilty of the sin of commis¬ 
sion, but the parents and good teachers are 
guilty of the sin of omission. We simply 
did not stop their un-American activities In 
the classroom and the propaganda Is devas¬ 
tating because our children have not bad 
the real American story. They do not parade 
under their own banner of Communist names 


and places and announce thetr purposes; 
they have far more effective devices. With 
clever radio, television, and movie scripts, 
columnists, fonun speakers, testbo(fiEs, and 
big names they simply unsell us on our way 
of life. Down with capital, profits, and free 
enterprise and up with Russia and Utopia. 
The condition of our country today proves 
the power of propaganda as we llye in con¬ 
fusion worse confounded, with race trouble 
here and labor trouble there and trouble, 
trouble everywhere—all signs of the dlvlde- 
and-oonquer campaign. 

More propaganda—we hear It over and over 
on the radio. In the left-wixig press, and in 
the classroom that disaster, sltuns. and in¬ 
security breed communism. This Is not so— 
not in America. For over a hundred and 
fifty years, this Nation continued Its progress 
toward the greatest good for the greatest 
number. During those years, we exp^eneed 
as a Nation and as individuals, the whole 
gamut of hiunan vicissitudes—fire, drought, 
floods, depressions, and wars, but it didn’t 
even occur to us to turn to communism. 
Why? Because every American is born with 
two Impervious armms—^falth In God and 
faith in his country. We did not turn to 
communism becatise every American Is born 
with his own ladder of opportunity; some are 
short and some are tall, according to his sev¬ 
eral abilities as recorded In the parable of 
the talents, but the ladder is his and It has 
a top and he Is free to scale it. Herein lies 
the formula for American success based on 
human dignity and the rights of free men. 

Another danger signal—under the guise of 
social progress and liberal-mindedness the 
older American histories, which inculcated 
in us the love of country, the flag, and things 
American have been replaced by new bocdcs 
dealing with the scientifle and objective ap¬ 
proach. Tlie Idea seems to be to make our 
children so objective they couldn't have a 
conviction about anirthlng. Any man or na¬ 
tion that reaches the stature of greatness 
believes In something and has very deep and 
spiritual convictions, so we recognise an¬ 
other device to weaken American strength 
and solidarity. Some books point with pride 
to the 6-srear-plan in Russia and Imply that 
our system of Government has failed be¬ 
cause we did not go and do likewise. Even 
more damage Is done to the national morale 
and patriotism through books on social prob¬ 
lems. economics, and political science, some 
of which present a conglomerate group of 
case studies and data which prove nothing 
and leaves the student confused about every¬ 
thing In general and the American way In 
particiilar. Whether the teacher reallxes It 
or not, this Is Just where the Communists 
want him. The success of the Communist 
Party In America la not due to the number 
of their own members actively at work, but 
to the success they have had selling confused 
people—good, gullible, Christian people— 
their false fronts which propagate and dis¬ 
seminate their social and economic ideolo¬ 
gies. 

Adding Insult to injury, progressive educa¬ 
tion came along, and, disregarding the suc¬ 
cessful character building found In the Mc- 
Guffey readers, they advised us to let the 
children alone—don’t cramp their style or 
personality by telling them right from wrong; 
even If they cant read m write or spell, 
they will have experiences. Too many par¬ 
ents and teachers let them alone—^and they 
came home wagging their confusion behind 
them. 

We cannot hope to preserve the love of and 
adherence to the basic principles which made 
us "one Nation, Indivisible” If our children 
are taught intentionally, or unintentionally, 
to doubt the wisdom and demonstration of 
our form of Government. lYplcal of the 
new trends in textbooks which undermines 
the faith of the next generation are the fol¬ 
lowing quotes: enterprise is dead,** 

**The supreme Court could and presumably 
should do away with all property rights,** 
"You cannot level wealth in America imtU 


legislation Is passed forbidding parents firom 
leaving their inheritance to their children.” 
Furthermore, it Is no reflection on the in¬ 
genious work of Walt Disney to charge that 
our sense of values has drastically changed 
when textbooks replace Abraham Zdneoln 
with the Disney story. We know our Insti¬ 
tutions and schools are under o<mstant at¬ 
tack by propaganda and Indoctrination, 
therefore, board of education, teachers, and 
other officials cannot escape the added re¬ 
sponsibility of guarding the Republic by care¬ 
fully investigating the "thought and in¬ 
tent” of the authors and publishers text¬ 
books and other school material. This as¬ 
signment Is not difficult for the pro-Amerl- 
can teachers and officials, and It rniut be 
done. Although much of the propaganda 
Is subtle and too many people overlook it 
or assiune It to be an explanation of or 
formula for "social progress” and **peace,’* 
when we Check books from the standpoint 
of the Inescapable realities mentioned here, 
It Is easy to determine whether or not they 
perform the function of ed-ucating or red- 
ucatlng. Good American teachers appreciate 
enlightenment on this subject, and the guilty 
should be fired; because. If they believe in the 
Communist-Socialist philosophy It will surely 
get into their teaching, either by "Inter¬ 
pretation" or "design." Many parents ask 
how they can tell when their children are 
being Indoctrinated. The answer Is easy. 
If your child comes home from school—at 
any level from primary to university—ques¬ 
tioning the suooesB of the American Way 
and debunking the founders and our glori¬ 
ous history, you may be sure he has the 
wrong teacher, textbook, or both. 

If the schools are to continue to preserve 
our liberties and our heritage (and who said 
this was not their basic function). they must 
teach and practice Americanism—the un¬ 
adulterated kind of patriotism which sends 
that intangible elixir of national unity up 
the spines at every American, of every class, 
creed, or color, when the stars and stripes ap¬ 
pear. Do you call that old fashioned? The 
Communists want you to do Just that, but we 
know, if we have this Nation, we must con¬ 
tinue to love It, and that any subject mat¬ 
ter which adulterates these concepts and 
emotions Is subversive. What will It profit 
the child If he gain all knowledge and lose 
the opportunity to say with Paul, "I was 
free born.” Parents and teachers must have 
the courage and patriotism to fight these un- 
American trends In their own community. 
We must demand that our schools again be¬ 
come the citadel of American liberty; we 
must demand that every school put back the 
symbols which portray our national heritage; 
we must demand that teachers emphasize 
what is right about America, thus giving 
students respect for our past record and faith 
In the future; we must demand that Ameri¬ 
can history be taught with reverence, be¬ 
cause Its unf oldment In the minds and hearts 
of every child is the safeguard against serf¬ 
dom. Let lu be practical. Mr. Stalin knows 
he can take this country without using the 
atom bomb, unless we wake up. He can take 
it with four weapons: tax, spend, Indoctri¬ 
nate. and Infiltrate. Why do good, gullible, 
Christian Americans aid and abet the Com¬ 
munists and Socialists by accepting and using 
every technique they designate for our de¬ 
struction? Even Rip Van Winkle only slept 
20 years. 

Finally, let us realize that we can do the 
Job by turning our attention to the schools, 
churches, and family life. Unfortunately, 
too many ministers are also victims of the 
propaganda and some are even carriers of 
the venom that will destroy us, because 
through a false sense of "do-gooders” they 
have sponsored or helped Communist-front 
crusades. It would be well to remember that 
the act of Joining your club, union, or even 
your church, is secondary to the fact that you 
are free to Join it, and it is the fact of your 
freedom which is challenged today. The 
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iMil fefttar wKlw vp too. - 

Mrfag tMurd—we believe in the wladom of the 
toyJtoe w(h» wgw a of pomieel eiiinMea 
pm ymmm, mat precttee< the ptte- 

dgie of *ie|M» eemnto opeitty witvetf or 
ttewfcwo. wwMtoet peeteet thoYPhMetf htatee 
^ no t he aolvw enowfh to join 

the tPuiM PeJenthe to or way other gf o e i p 
ttot WHOM or eowM loae for ue ewr vote, 
botmdhttoh l OtofeH h powei*. or aottonel 
mhStf hoplhg thwt by removt u g the word 
**i 0 NigB'* M we«M wm m from the powere 
thot eeek to aunlmifte ne. Hhtory irtiowe 
thwt the fMM of power poittkes hm ahtfted 
the b o h m c e of power on over Inrope axKl 
Aela lot ceweratloM. hlltai te one war «re 
OMOilee to the neat, and I wonder if we are 
contribwttofr omwI to the brotherhood of 
aaoB. and toe fatherhood of Ood when we 
give owr namei preeUgpa. and sraney for 
fbrelcB wan, baaed on oM hatrede and new 
aa ctia ae . When tola eo nn try practiced Inter* 
aalliaaml phOantoffopy and htmenltartan 
o h eet t y we had friendi all over the worM. 
hat when we heeaaae t n t em att o n al tatgamteta 
aaai antoMbnd I n ato e t en cy and SoeteUet ex- 
per taa eata , we loet the frieiMle and wrecked 
toe xBoeaia of both dhaot and recipients. If 
we beep wp the practice we wilt be rccpon- 
cdHe for onr own beinlnrwptey and a gencra- 
tten of me nt al dahaitlc and phyalcal alothe. 

V the natlone are ctacer^y laterected to 
peeve and the prlaeii^ei of f re e do m wehavo 
denaonatrated, they ahoWld show ac me idgne 
ef caettlatlng them. By precept and example 
we have shown the way, and the Idaetrr aald 
**ABd Z. tf Z be llflad ap. whl thavr alt men 
mato aaa.'* Thia is the read to peace for a 
Cautatton natton, yet we arc trying to solve 
the worldh peoMema theowgh e v er y other 
maesiB and through an orgamfemtioB wM^ 
can and haa b eaoaa a a aaedlnm for spies and 
atiwtewa. bat cannot open Its eovnefli with 
prayer. 

There ate laawy loet horiaone from Talley 
Porge and Oe t ty e h arg to Korea. Slnee we 
eterted making the world cafe for demoe* 
racy It benat been cafe for anybody, and 
froaathe reaadttof chaos at home and abroad 
we know by coaspro m ho and appeaeement 
we have teat the American path to peace, 
aecwrlty, and our eonstltwlional rights as 
free dtlmn e . if ww ever dad them a gate— 
even at toe rhk of b eing called isotottontst— 
we must tWR oar ettentlon to sevtag this 
Republic from the world. This Is not isola¬ 
tionism; It Is praetfetng the time-tested 
axiom, “The light that shines farthest, shines 
brightest at hoasa.'” 

Progress lies in both directions. The most 
progress the prodlgRl son ever made was when 
he decided to gn baek to Me totoer. There 
Is lesson here for all Americans. We have 
certainly spsnt ous autaetaaca and our chil¬ 
dren’s fntove to wocMty ttvtog and we 
must get back to Amarican housekeeping. 
Whether we call It a prior reaaonlng or horse 
sense, we nraat face fkets. tost ae we do not 
outgrow the Sermon en the Meant in our 
spiritual progress, J\Mt so, we do not out- 
gram toe wMom and demorairatfan at toe 
Ithef 

r graak prtoelptaB nmak tie taught to 
our aefaoois„ loved to our hearts, and pnm> 
tieed to our Government If we are to pn- 
eerve toe Amerlesn eoaoept of ttberty for 
ourselves and our progeny. Wherever we 
are involved xoed wfmlevm thesaer i Sce, it will 


m we dative oaue agete to rakutld a strong 
toiMm for one Oad» one Sag, and OBM coon- 
try, imb tkkia Ito t len, aa the afu M and 
xdratora to IHMMgr sot people every- 
pnrWh ^ ^ ^ 

nua kg rappwttas 
■I iix liiiir^iTi— fm oftoa who stttk believe 
tlwt toeKtole.tim Gonafettotlon. Bay’* vltto 

to x i ti hXtot tImMaO—vy mtot i le as t agff 

and goMI iiixmMj. whom people wvra God- 


Tee.’ So are 


The betto Itees ere being drawn today 
for the Anal eonSlet betwee n Chrletendom 
and ethvlam. It is symboliaed by the two 
itonr out of the But—toe alar of Bethlehem 
end the red star of Busela. Whatever oon- 
appears on the seene, whether It be 
strife betwe en capital and labor or be¬ 
tween race, creed, or color, them planned 
strugglea are only the out wa id sign of the 
Com mmila t-SeetaliBt attacks on our free 
testltuttom. Only the good, gtdllble Chris¬ 
tian Americam. awakened out of their sleep 
and mesmeviam, tedueed by fahe propa¬ 
ganda. can save this Batiosi. B ea hateg that 
**the gover n me nt la upon his shoulders’* 
we nraet take the human footsteps In our 
own hmae town to save the Repubhe be¬ 
fore toe symbeda disappear. 

May we reme m ber at all tones to help the 
wovid appreciate, aceept, and practice the 
graat prlndidm which make freedom and 
human liberty pomible, and may we also re¬ 
member that our greatest contrlbtrtkm to 
the wtnM Is to keep that light of freedom 
burning to America. If we fan here, the 
Mght of the world dlaa. Our forefathers 
Mt na a great and good tamdr it Is ours— 
as tru s t a m “to have amt to hold and to 
love** but, unteu we hoM it, and teach our 
toOdran to love ft, their chllitoen will not 
have It. 

*‘Lord Ood of Beals, be with us yet—lest 
we *AnMrficans' forget.** 


Tbt Cbsrdk ami Madam Tltiskiag 


B XTB W B IOW OP RSMARKS 

or 

HQff. DONALD L O’TOOLE 

or nsw TOOK 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRBBBBTA’TZPES 

Tuesday, Jfay 15. 19S1 

Mr. OTOOLB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the foUoiwlng address 
by the Reverend Philip J. Brown, pastor 
of St. Mary’a Church, Bryantown, Md., 
on the Waablngton Cathoiie radio hour, 
Sunday, Fetxmairy U, 1951. cm Station 
WWDC: 

Ttec C na ac u and CommmM 

Comauuilsm is an economic and political 
syalem based upon the theories of Kart 
Mwx. It boUe that society is basically ma¬ 
terialistic. To the Communist, economic and 
not a^itual forces determine the destiny of 
These economic forces ewrsenUy take 
the form of a^iitaliam, which, aeeording to 
Marx, la essentially exploltlvs. It dlvidea 
society Into two Cleeses, namely, the owners 
and nosMwntog workers. Btoce the owncra 
control toe means of Uvalibood. they are the 
ndere of society. As such, they live upon the 
toll of the workers. In their mad struggle to 
— wealth th^ ^ worken. But 

opprcsntnn to turn unltce the workers 
into a revolutionary unit resentful of their 
Ultimately they wlU be driven to a 

It was louadad on too laws of nature. Zb 
was as cs the chain reaction 

HfKiftK the force of the atom bosnb. 

the CoxsmuBlsI Party would rWe on 
the wave of destiny. It would channel and 
dlreet forces which era bound to tnuxaph. 
Its function would be to enlighten the work- 
ms, to prove to them that they an slaves 
and tolcad them to revolt. 

When they ravott they wlU cast asids aa 
tlM toBtktotlans ttolch cxpttaUsm usad to op- 
psomthraa. AxMUgthesewttk beraklgtonand 
jMralkky. Marx s o nst da rad nttglon as aa 
oplata or drtK which waa to daadea toa 
agony of exploitation by promising a better 


world after death. Ae aa Instrument at 
oppre ss ion religion must be fought by the 
Co mm unist Party. 

In the nght at toh snalyeto eamnraatom 
waa destined to be a worM moveme n t. Ac¬ 
cordingly. the varknie portfes which em- 
laraced Marxism united into a Boeiaifst in- 
tcmattonal. In time, however, dlfferefiee of 
opinion aroee among the Boetollste. The 
more moderate group retained the name 
while the extreme revolutionaries called 
toesnselves Oonununlets. Their Interna- 
ttonal organhmtlone, the Communist Inter¬ 
nationale. la better known by Ite aWnrevlated 
title, the Comintern. 

When the Communists selaed power In 
Russia in 1P17 Vladimir Lento took over the 
leadership of the worM mevement. After 
bis death Joseph Stalin gradually rose to 
absolute power. Both of theee leaden de¬ 
veloped the theories of Man In toe light of 
modern conditkaos. ’Ihey were particularly 
adept to the strategy and tactics of revolu- 
tku. The result was a blvieprint for world 
eonque at which was detailed end effective. 

’Their writings made one important dia- 
tluetioik which is nccecaary to an imdcr- 
standtog of modern communlnm. They dia- 
tinguished between prlnclpliea, strategy and 
tactics. The prtoci|^ of Marx and Lento 
are unchanging. ’TI^ envision an unaltcT- 
able opposition between capItaUnn and 
coenmunlaiiL The conAict is essential to the 
death. Only one can survive. 

Strategy, on the other hand, la a long- 
range plan which may lead but otoUquoly to 
the ultimate goaL Thus, on three Impor¬ 
tant occastona It was necessary to conciliate 
the capItaUat world. Prom 1001 to 1028. the 
Soviet Union wanted a period of reeiqpera- 
tion and coneolidatkm. Prom 1035 to 1039. 
it desired a united front against fascism. 
And from IMl to 1045, It coopersted with 
capitalist powers against the Axis. At these 
times, peace with the capitalist world waa es¬ 
sential for the survival of communism to 
Russia. 

Tactics are short-range plans which can 
change rapidly. Thus, the Soviet Union 
fought bitterly against the Pvron govern¬ 
ment in Argentina. Tet when It suited her 
convenience she did an about face and 
inltleted friendly relattons with the same 
g over nm ent. Again in early IBM, Stalin and 
Soviet press took a belligerent war-monger- 
Ing attitude toward the rest of the world. 
But in September IBM, Stalin blandly pro- 
clatmed his desire for peace. 

Hormally Communist parties throughout 
the world must veer and shift with changing 
hne. 

It Is vital to understand these distinctions 
U one Is not to be mystified by Communist 
actions, communism must he pidged at all 
times by Its unchanging priael^liles. Strategy 
and tactics must he considered to the light 
Of the ultimate goat. Any slackening of op¬ 
position because of short-range moves would 
involve fatal deception. 

The Soviet Union today le an absolute 
dletatmrshlp. anprame power Is concen¬ 
trated In the haxKta of BtaUa and a small 
group of hla advlsera, the Politburo. Under 
thmtia a few nvtmoM Communista hold all 
pcMtiona of power and reimo n e ihm ty. They 
rule mainly by virtue of a rutbloes and far- 
roarhtng secret pollBe which retentleeely 
cruahes the sWghtaat H » P * * ran co of oppooi- 
tkm. Zn addttiau, they have devsi^d 
propaganda to a point of evil perfection. 
Soviet cltimna are herxaeticoay seeled from 
the ottkdda vKsrld, and their radio. praeSk 
Hi mdoctrtnata ”•*—*- auh* 

Jeeta sis toelr tuiata decide. 

Tkie lot Of the worker to RoeMa totoy le 

oneod to part k ee arai of tha xavagm' of war. 
But SIMto’a iBtt »-yaar plan e on ee utr atad 
oyrai mllllary production ledher than output 
for clvlllaiia. WMit le wane, tinoe man dooa 
not lira bp bread akme. lo the daMal of fraa- 
dom. The worker has little choice as to the 
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job he takes. Incentive systems and speed¬ 
up plans drive him at a cruel pace. His 
trade union is a government agency whose 
purpose is to increase production and not to 
present his grievances. No American factory 
manager today has power over his workers 
comparable to that possessed by a Soviet 
manager. And there are the "free” workers, 
whose lot is better than that of the 15 mil¬ 
lion slave workers in scattered concentration 
camps. 

The citlasen has no real political rights. 
Voting is but a formality. The formation 
of an opposition party would mean a visit 
from the secret police and Immediate punish¬ 
ment. Their most merciful punishment is 
death. More common Is the lingering agony 
of a slave labor camp. There is no appeal 
from these decisions. There is no trial by 
Jury, no witnosses for the defense, no counsel 
for the poor victim, no writ of habeas corpus. 
The result is fear and distrust. 

Thus, the utopian dream of Marx has been 
transformed into a nightmare of exploltaton. 
Nearly 200.000,000 are toiling at subsUtence 
levels in order to build up a giant military 
machine. These plans for power have been 
openly stated and constantly repeated. 
Hence, military might has been added to the 
weapons of world communism. 

Communist imperialism plans to encom¬ 
pass the world. It is engaged in world-wide 
activity on several levels. By direct or in¬ 
direct conquest, we have seen the fall of 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, eastern Poland, 
and Bessarabia. Indirectly the Soviet Union 
has taken over such countries as “free” Po¬ 
land, East Germany. Finland, Hungary, Bul¬ 
garia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
possibly Austria, mainly by setting up pup¬ 
pet governments, liquidating the opposition 
and using economic pressure to force them 
into the Soviet sphere. The same story is 
true In the Far East In China, Outer Mon¬ 
golia, Manchuria, and we are all acquainted 
from our daily press with the death struggle 
in northern and southern Korea. 

Another level of penetration exists where 
there is a strong domestic Communist Party, 
such as in France and Italy. Funds and 
trained organizers are sent into these coun¬ 
tries with the hope of overthrowing the exist¬ 
ing government. By means of strikes and 
impossible demands made on these govern¬ 
ments, the Communist Party hopes to 
weaken the authority of the government. 

Another level of activity involves Comin¬ 
tern policies throughout the world. By re¬ 
volt and rebellion in colonial areas, by the 
isolation of the English-speaking world and 
by cultivating nations other than British or 
American, the Soviet Union hopes to weaken 
the opposition to world conquest. 

Through failure to understand the real 
purpose of the Communist imperialism our 
leaders in the United States were led to be¬ 
lieve that permanent cooperation between 
oiir country and the Soviet Union was not 
only desirable but possible. As a result, in 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, we made dis¬ 
astrous concessions. Unfortunately, in the 
various departments of our Government, 
especially the State Department, certain 
traitors to our American way of life were 
able to do the bidding of the Soviet Union 
and it is only recently that our top-level 
leaders have come to understand the real 
aim and purpose of Communist expansion. 

According to the reliable figures of Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, the well-informed Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Commimlst Party in the United States Is 
numerically small, with some 65,000 dues- 
paying members. Yet through tactics of 
incredible skill they have achieved an infiu- 
enoe greater than groups one hundred times 
Its size. Beal Communists are fanatics who 
are personad rebels against social or eco- 
nomio dlBoriminatlon and injustice. Many 
are members of minority groups who feel 
that they are being persecuted. A few are 


intellectuals or idealists who have been fasci¬ 
nated by the blueprint of a perfect society. 
The fundamental basis of their power is the 
strength of a well-disciplined and trained 
minority v;hich is, at the same time, zealous, 
courageous, and unscrupulous. They aline 
themselves with disgruntled minority groups 
much larger than themselves, such as the 
members of the Jewish community or the 
American Negro. Any Instance of racial in¬ 
justice is seized upon and headlined in 
the Communist press. Strong efforts are 
made to enlist foreign language groups in the 
Communist struggle, and in many cases they 
have been successful. Such organizations as 
the Amerlcan-Polish Labor Council and the 
United Committee for South Slavic Ameri¬ 
cans are typical. American Youth for 
Democracy shows that not even our American 
youth are spared. They are restless in their 
attempt to control or form women’s groups, 
veterans’ groups, and even some religious 
organizations. The type of Soviet propa¬ 
ganda from Holl 3 nvood shows that they have 
made Inroads in the field of movies and 
entertainment. The formation of front 
organizations has been for the Communists 
a masterpiece of deception. Many mis¬ 
guided liberals have been taken in by them, 
while the real issue of communism has been 
cleverly disguised or made secondary. The 
Communists say that they are for democ¬ 
racy. peace, and freedom. What they mean 
by democracy is shown in the present condi¬ 
tion of China where for years we were told 
that the agrarian reformers were true demo¬ 
crats. Oixr boys in Korea can tell a different 
story today. Much could be said of their 
infiltration in the American labor movement. 
To the everlasting credit of the CIO where 
they seemed to make the most headway, the 
Communist-dominated unions were finally 
removed from their roster. It took some 
time before such people as Harry Bridges. 
Lee Pressman, and their ilk were revealed 
for what they are. 

Thank God. the American people and their 
leaders have finally awakened to the serious- 
nees of the Communist problem in our coun¬ 
try. 

What should be otxr answer to the Com¬ 
munist threat here in our country? 

One of the first requirements for checking 
the menace of communism is to have ac¬ 
curate information. When people know the 
real truth of communism they will not be 
BO quick to line up with its protagonists. 
The spread of Soviet doctrine can be stopped 
only when the truth is known. Lies, half 
truths and deliberate falsehoods have been 
the reason for the success of communism. 
Indeed, one of the spiritual works of mercy 
is the teaching of the uninformed. To do 
this, each patriotic citizen must become a 
zealous apostle, spreading the truth about 
him, in clubs and social gatherings, and 
among friends and acquaintances. Com¬ 
munism has gained much strength through 
the indifference of the American people. The 
Communists will write thousands of letters 
to influence public officials and the press, 
largely because they are the only group 
heard ^rom. Thus, a very prominent Federal 
official complained that during the period 
of appeasement of Soviet Russia, he received 
enthusiastic support. But when he held 
out for American principles, all he received 
was abuse. It is the duty of citizens to write 
to the press and to their public officials. 

Coordinated action of several groups of 
protesting citizens who value the American 
way of life will increase the effectiveness of 
their protests. Apostles of truth can bring 
out effective unity. If Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews together stand for freedom and 
justice, their appeal cannot easily be brushed 
aside. These religious groups, together with 
war veterans would scarcely be called war¬ 
mongers. A joint fmreign-policy declaration 
by varlotu business groups together with 
non-Communlst labm* groups would go far 
toward killing the effectiveness of the smear 


campaign of those who are lor the Soviet way 
of life. 

For members of the Catholic Church, our 
position is clear. The words of Plus the 
Eleventh in his encyclical letter “On Atheis¬ 
tic Communism” give a direction which 
shows great wisdom and prudence. “Com¬ 
munism is intrinsically wrong, and no one 
who would save Christian civilization may 
collaborate with it in any undertaking." 

Many an individual, with no allegiance 
to the Catholic chmrch, has found this truth 
through bitter experience. It is interesting 
to note how many former Communists have 
finally seen the light and have renounced 
their errors. On principle, no patriotic Amer> 
lean should work with the Communist Party 
or join any of its front organizations. 

Patriotic Americans aspiring to leadership 
In the labor movement should attend ap¬ 
proved labor schools where they will learn 
how to combat the insidious evils and tac¬ 
tics of communism. It is a well-known fact 
that Communist labor leaders divert union 
funds into political activities, neglect their 
duties, and stir up strife. Intelligent and 
patriotic leadership must be developed to vote 
these people out of office. The regrettable 
fact is that many well-intentioned people 
In labor have not the patience or stick-to- 
itlveness to fight in a parliamentary way 
with these lomenters of strife. Thank God, 
however. Christianity and democracy alike 
have never lacked for heroic souls who so 
loved God and country that they would sac¬ 
rifice without limit for a cause. 

The Catholic church has from the begin¬ 
ning of communism been its implacable foe. 
The church has been vigilant in proclaiming 
the majesty of God, the primacy of the spir¬ 
itual order, and the sway of moral law over 
the hearts of men. The leaders of the church 
have called for prayer and penance as weap> 
ons against the forces of darkness. The 
church stands for a just and peaceful social 
order. Destitution and oppression stimulate 
a spirit of revolt against society. She seeks 
justice and peace in all fields of life. In 
fighting communism, the church is striking 
a blow for the liberty of man, as well as for 
her own peace and survival in many coun¬ 
tries. In a common cause of human free¬ 
dom, she extends the hand of fellowship and 
cooperation to all men of good will, whatever 
their creed, race, or nationality. 


Welcome, Mr. Ben-Garion 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or NIW TOXIC 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me by 
unanimous consent of the House, 1 in¬ 
clude with these remarks the following 
editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Friday, May 11,1951; 

WXLCOMX, MX. BXN-QuXXON 

It was a beautiful gesture to show the 
appreciation of a grateful nation to a martjrr 
to its fight for freedom when Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion, of Israel, placed a wreath 
on the grave of Ool. David (Mickey) Marcus, 
of Brooklyn, at West Point yesterday. Col¬ 
onel Marcus was killed while serving with 
the Israeli forces. 

The visit here of Israel's Prime Minister 
has been notable by the warmth with which 
he has been received by New Yorkers wher¬ 
ever he went. A highUght was the huge 
rally at Madison Square Garden last night 
to push the Nation-wide sale of the State 
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Of Swart tndapairteiioa bond larae of flQO.- 
OWiQOO. 

TIm Vafle foals sura that tt spooks lor 
tbe peoplo of BiortclTn tn oKtondlng a iranii 
sfoloomo to Mr. Ben-Otuton and sloo to Mo 
Mfo, tbs fotmor Mas Paula McMmsaBs, of this 
borouffa. Whom ho morrlod PbHo here in 
19XT. The PrtsM MMlater’s rtrtt to aoMrioa 
shtndd brtp to oonwnt the rtroadp narm ties 
between the two Aepolbllcs and shinild be a 
Mf factor In arenollig su|iport for tXie bond 
Issue on ishleh his nation eoimte so nmeh. 


HON.EDWAKDJ.THYE 


W TMI aSKATB OP TBI UmThD 6TATB8 

ntesctov, Map IS. mi 
Mr. THYE. Mr. Rnesiilent. there ap¬ 
peared in the May 1951 ione of the 
Breeder Stockman an article by Benry 
T. McKnlght relating to agriculture. It 
is ven worth reading by both oonsoxnere 
and producers, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap¬ 
pendix of the RaoooB. 

There being no objeetion. the article 
was ordered to be printed tn the Rocoito. 
as follows: 

PnsLic BsLATions 

(By BOnry T. aicKnlght) 

Up until reoently, fsrmerB hose been tbe 
most Inarticulate groiq) wttbln tbe frame¬ 
work of our modern aoelety. Tbey’tre been 
called pilferen of tbe pvrtklle treasury, grow¬ 
ing rlrtx at the espenae of tbe oonanmere who 
are obliged to pay thraugb the nose for all 
farm produee. Theae oonsumare consider 
BiitasldleB and price aupporte mere tegaltaed 
highway robbery to make the farmers esen 
faCtn*. *’niioe Korea tXwre have bean or- 
gaMaed eHOrts to pleoe the blame for aaount- 
Ing food prlcea right tn tbe farmer’s lap. And 
In tbe face of ail thla criticism tbe fanner 
haa juet “took" It. Heb nerer answered back 
In force. And so he sank lower and lower 
In pubUc esteem. 

There’s a reason for thla. Because of the 
demanding nature of their work, fannara 
tend prlTOlpeUy to their own buelnesB. 
Farmere ere commtmlty minded primte en- 
terprlaen. But as a group they've never oon- 
Bldend it neoeesary to go out beyond the 
communi;;y with the story of thetr produc¬ 
tion* 

Qhfortunetely fOr the fanners we are now 
Itvfaig tn the oca of tha prase agent. Morta 
stare, labor leadars, potttlclans acaroaly make 
a move without oonsiittatlon of their per¬ 
sonal public relations advisers. PThen Bores 
eaasa akmg, the press aganta saw to it that 
tha movie stars, labor laadara. et sL ware aU 
in there pitching to win the cold war. 
Bat the farmer tended to hie losltting as 
usual, sought more agricultural production 
in the face of unbeUevable dIdkmItloB, end 
kqpt traeUag that his porttlan in the public 
mind was aoetire. But tn a world of acptalsU- 
oatad naaapapermfsi. aceoatoned to pcesa 
rrtaaeaa by tha wagcnload. it does not pay 
to hMa 1 WW light under a buihal. if you 
haws a goad oauae, you aasiet tell the world 
about It. 


Over the years apmadle Individual oBarte 
hove been made to better agnooitariii 
tiOBS with the general piOblio. Buttheprob- 
always been to gat the dMarant ^ 


fftort. Bor inetaaas. the aamt people woM 
have one idea they wanted to get across, the 
cotton people another, the wheat people a 


third, the oo^ope sUn anot h er. This orade 
for eonfnslon. The reeaNe of theae efforte 
were negligible. 

Bat early IMa year we eow the Mattonal 
Oounctl of FSrmem Gooperatlvea. Tbe Ameri¬ 
can Barm Boreau Federatton, the national 
Orange. The national Famsers Unkm. and 
The nattonat MHk Fipduoers Federation de¬ 
cide to come out Jointly, positively, and eon- 
stmotlvely to tell the story of farm produc¬ 
tion to the general public via the nearspepere 
and radio. And now repreaentatlms of theee 
groupe hold a meeting once a month In Wash¬ 
ington to which they tnvMe the nation’s top 
reporters and e omm an t a tors tntereated in 
agriculture. The drat oonferenoe was devoted 

to food prloee. n e po r t er s reeetved _ „_ 

retoaae on toe subject which was appended 
with individual oplnione at each of tbe group 
leaders. Tbe release stated the currant farm 
poslUon and Showsd that farm prices are 
not now high by any eongmrable etandard 
for budneae or labor. In fact, the retoaae 
pointed out. If farmers In IMO had enjoyed 
tbe hourly wage of gl.dS received by labor 
and if they had the aaoto return on capital 
Investment reported for Industry, prloee of 
farm products would have bsen almost double 
what It was. 

Frees reaetloB has been Inonedlate and en- 
thualastlo. One gratefiil Old-timer, for yearn 
covering agrlealture for one of the vrlre aenr- 
loea, quickly observed that farm groups were 
Just about 90 years late in getting tbeir pub¬ 
lic xrtatloaa squared away. 

next meeting was on subsAdlas. The next 
on shor ta ges of fertitlaers, InseetieUes. asa- 
chiiiery and rapair paita. Sarti elttfled shaets 
as the Wall Street Journal front paged the 
news coming from these meettnge, and all 
over tbe ooontry agriculture got the full 
hearing tt deserves. 

Farm Motes paid a call on Faul Tr.ber, as¬ 
sistant to tbe national director of tbe Na¬ 
tional Orange, and Oon Imreb, director of in- 
focmatbm, to find out how we could be of 
asststsnee to create a wider public under¬ 
standing of the beef cattle Industry. We 
talked of the various programs now under 
WSJ vrtthln our ixuiittl^, and tt was their 
opinion that In the coming spring and sum¬ 
mer months the cause ooxiid best be served 
by bolding more and better field days to 
show the pubUe bow w« operate. 

A glance through the Breeder Stoc km a n 
shows that several such events are already 
plajuied. The ntore the merrier. Agricul¬ 
ture and the beef cattle Industry would bene¬ 
fit Immeasurably if one of these field days 
were to be held In each community this 
summer. 


Last summer we held such an outing at 
Cornwell to demonstrate our new Doane 
Dole-frame bam, and If we may venture some 
luggesttone for making a field day a suc¬ 
cess, they would be these: 

1. Bleep the field day a simple affair. Re¬ 
member you have Just one function—^to show 
your local public what it takes to produce 
a beefsteak. 

2. Invite a cross section of your commu¬ 
nity. Don't worry aboirt your neighbors who 
alresdy know what you're doing. Ask busi¬ 
nessmen, nonfarm people, and ooneentrate 
your efforte on tbe housewlvee. They’re the 
gals who are raising toe devil vrlto us be¬ 
cause of the price of beefsteak. Most off 
them will never squawk at a $60 price rise 
on a trtevMon set. But when theyYe mar¬ 
keting. they hand ue the daUy Instfit. 

8. Don't hide your Ugbt under a bushel. 
Invite the local newspspw people. Sand 
thsm infonnation about the affair well tn 
advanee, ao they can give it plenty of ad¬ 
vance publlctty. Tou'B find theyu be de¬ 
lighted to coopareta. 

4. Be dranmtlc. Get ap some dtapteya 
showliM what It takee to volae a besff anbnal 
far martwt. Pvaowte yoor g roml and pro¬ 
gram for whet It is; sound a grt co lt urs and 
sound soU conservation. Show rising costs. 
The consuming pubUc expects you to make 


a profit. But also show your expensm. This 
Is the Item at your farm operation the public 
doesn’t appreciate. BenMMbber, the average 
meat consumer thinks of you as a country 
character lying in the shade of the Old apple 
tree with nothing on your mind but s dollar 
sign. Bo give the feats of life on production 
expense. 

5. Bave a program. A type demonstvatton 
using your prlae bun sa toe model la always 
a fascinating way to show what cut of beef 
co m e s from where. 

These community field days are always 
popular. Faopto attending are always ^ad 
to spend an afternoon in the country on a 
good farm. TheyTe In a receptive franm of 
mind for yonr publle-relatlons measipe. 
And there’s a practical matter that’s not to 
be overlooked. Such an event le not only 
good public relationa. n’t good bustosH for 
year farm. If you dent sell same cattle as 
a reeult of your field day. Farm Motaa wiU 
gladly eat its hat. 


TkelUfic Iftnet of Oar Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF WDdARKS 
or 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


m THB SBNATB OP THE UNITBD fiTATBB 

Tuesdav, May 15,1951 

Mr.FEROUBON. Mr. Presldeiit, I iflk 
unanimous consent to hare printed In 
the Appendix of the Record a transcript 
of a televiskm discussion Sunday on the 
Basic iBBues of Our Foreign Policy, be¬ 
tween the senior Senator from New 
Hampsliire IMr. BuDonj and W. Aver- 
ell Harrinian. special oodstant to the 
President. 

Hiere being no objection, the discus¬ 
sion was orderecl to be prtoted in the 
Record, as follows: 

In tbe great debate rsglng on 
Capttol BiU over the Truoiaa-MaeArtbur oon. 
trovaray many cltmena hava lost might of the 
baalc lasues Involved. The baportaat Issue 
at stake is American foreign policy, rather 
than the popularity of the President or the 
general. Just what la toe threat to cur 
national life? Can the United States mast 
this threat alone, or do w« need alUas? 
What IB tbe ultimate end of the Korean con¬ 
flict Is world war Ill Inevttahler Where 
wUl our present policy lead usf 

Today the Amerloan Forum of tbe Air poses 
them far-rsaoblng questions to our two dls- 
t.togpiUiiMirt guests. 

Mr. Harrlman, where does tbe reiponsibil- 
Ity lie for the present ohsotle state of the 
world? 

Mr. BAaeDSAir. The raspmislbUty lies In tbe 
Kremlin and the man In the Kremlin. We 
have to unOerstend what they are ebout, 
what thetr objectives ere. and the way they 
are dealing with ttaeir objectives. We have 
to anderatand In the first place they were part 
of the Intematlonel Oonununlet moveesent 
and that during tbe chaos of World War 2 
they setead control of Rumla and toey base 
been operating from Baeala aa tbeir beee 
since that tone. Bbtm the end at the vrar 
they have been engaged In a world-wMto eon- 
splraey to espand tbrtr domination and 
eventually to take over the world. They be- 
Ueee, eventueUy, thet thebr way off life muet 
be aocepted by other jwttona They do not 
believe that freemen can handle thetr oum 
afiblie. They do not believe that free aatlone 
cen etend together. 

Their eubve ie tve tactics penetrate eteiy- 
vtoere where there is weeknees. Tbety use 
armed force when they think they can get 
away with it. 
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Senator Banwis. I agree with Mr. Barrl- 
man that one of the basic causes of the 
world situation today directly ties to the 
Kremlin, but I also believe there Is a second 
basic reason. That reason falls on the 
shoulders of the administration because of 
their inability to meet the situation head on. 
The essence of good government Is to foresee 
the future. In my judgment, that is where 
the administration In power In Washington 
has fallen down. 

I would change what Mr. Harrlman said 
and say 1 agree with him on the basic rea> 
son for the difficult world situation. It lies 
In the Kremlin. But I also would add as 
equally Important the Inability of our ad¬ 
ministration all along the line to meet the 
issues. 

Mr. Habkiman. I totally disagree with my 
good friend, Senator Bridges. All I ask him 
to refer to Is the record since 1946. In Iran 
we faced squarely up to the Invasion of the 
Soviet troops and then turned around. We 
dealt with the threat to Turkey and Greece, 
and next we developed the Marshall plan. 

In 1947 the Kremlin was using the chaos 
of Europe to press forward and they would 
have taken over Europe. In my opinion, If It 
had not been lor the Marshall plan and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. We have the Initi¬ 
ative in Europe and I defy you to deny that. 
You cannot foresee everything that is going 
to happen. You cannot deal with the situ¬ 
ation we face unless we and the free world 
are united. 

Senator Brxoobs. I agree with a good deal 
what you say about Europe and I for one 
have backed the Oreece-Turkey aid. the Mar¬ 
shall plan and various other programs in 
Europe. Let us speak of Europe for a 
minute. 

We have in Europe countries such as 
Spain. For years now the administration 
has been closing Its eyes and refusing to 
apply the same principles to Spain. If Rus¬ 
sia has a world-wide conspiracy, which I 
agree, then we should use all the forces avail¬ 
able to meet that conspiracy. 

For Instance. In Europe we are now em¬ 
bracing Yugoslavia and Tito, even though It 
Is a Communist power and a totalitarian 
power, because they are opposed, for the time 
being, to Russia. Yet we have turned our 
backs on Spain, another equally anti-Com- 
munlst power, although It is totalitarian 
In character: they are rabidly anti-Russian, 
antl-Gommuniat. We have failed to follow 
through. 

Mr. Granix. Mr. Harrlman. 

Mr. Harrxman. Of course, you can argue 
about speclflc cases. The question of judg¬ 
ment Is as to how and when. I do not think 
the Senator will disagree that there are times 
when the Senate takes a bit of time to 
agree on subjects. We have been working 
in the direction of bringing Spain into the 
security arrangements. It cannot be done 
without our allies. 

You know the situation between Franco 
and our allies In Europe. We are trying to 
help Franco change his ways to some extent 
and to help his people have a better situa¬ 
tion there. The geography of Spain is rec¬ 
ognized, but you cannot do everything all 
at one time. I maintain the admlnlstratlcm 
has been building consistently since 1945 
the unity in the free world. 

Senator Bridges. I disagree completely on 
the consistency of the approach. One of the 
fundamental difficulties with this situation 
is the basic Inconsistency of the American 
foreign policy. We have been tough In places 
and then we have been vacillating and weak 
and appeasing in others. 

I think that the basic weakness of our 
foreign policy Is Its very Inconsistency, Its 
failure to follow through. 

Iday I quote, for example, from a State 
Department publication which I have here. 
The Department said, on January 23, 1949, 
for Instance, “the Island of Formosa Is of no 


strateglo Importance,*' yet the same State 
Department in 1945 said: “With the excep¬ 
tion of Singapore, no location In the Far 
Bast occupies such a controlling position." 

How can the American people, how can 
the world, follow us when our State Depart¬ 
ment, which Is supposed to be a guiding light 
in foreign affairs, takes such an Inconsistent 
position? 

Mr. Harriman. We have not been incon¬ 
sistent. It Is perfectly true certain people 
have tried to confuse the American people 
and the world. The facts of the matter are 
that Blr. Acheson and others of our Govern¬ 
ment have pointed out where we were to 
have bases, where our troops and where our 
airplanes and naval bases are to be situated. 

It has been consistently said Formosa Is 
not one of those areas we asked for the right 
to have our bases located. We have con¬ 
sistently said If there Is attack on any part 
of the free world, we will support the United 
Nations action. That Is what we have done 
In Korea. We can quibble as to words, but 
that has been the consistent policy of the 
United States Government. 

Senator Barooxs. Here we are fighting a 
war In Korea—and I hold In my hand a copy 
of the New York Times dated March 29. 
1951, where It talks of the ne'v admiral who 
took over the Seventh Fleet. He says. “Not 
only will the United Nations fleet try to block 
a full-scale Nationalist assault on China, but 
it will stand in the way of any commando 
raids. The 55-year-old admiral said he Is 
trying to avert any Nationalist attack on 
Communist China.** That is pretty Incon¬ 
sistent in line with the fact we are in the 
middle of a war. 

The other day I read on the front page of 
the Washington Post how a veteran who 
came back wounded from Korea was denied 
entrance to a veterans* hospital. Why? Be¬ 
cause they said he was not a veteran of any 
war. The 65,000 casualties in Korea. I be¬ 
lieve, will not testify to that fact, nor their 
parents nor their friends, that we are not In¬ 
volved In a war. 

Why be Inconsistent In our approach? 

Mr. Granxk. Would you care to answer 
that? 

Mr. Harrzmaw. I would say we are In a 
limited war, but we are doing our best to 
limit that war. We are being consistent In 
attempting to limit It and attempting to 
deal with the threat and the aggression In 
Korea without Involving ourselves in a more 
general war. And, Senator, no one has told 
us when or how or at what cost that wider 
conflict can be brought to a conclusion. You 
are attacking me; I would like to attack you, 
sir, on some of the things you have Inti¬ 
mated would be wise policy for our Govern¬ 
ment to follow. 

Senator BamoES. I am not attacking you; 

I am attacking the policies of the admlnls-* 
tratlon. 

Mr. Harrzman. I am part of the adminis¬ 
tration and I am proud of it. I think the 
record Is one, which when the facts are all 
known, the American people will support. 

Mr. Gbanzx. If we take issue in extending 
the i^orean conflict in Chizut, how can this 
wider conflict be brozzght to a conclusion? 

Seziator Brzdgxb. I thlzik General Mac- 
Arthur’s views are definitely the azuwer In 
order to bring It to a successful conclusion. 
He has presented the only positive pro¬ 
gram for China. 

I listened to General Marshall all this last 
week. All General Marshall has said. In sub¬ 
stance, la that there are three possibilities in 
Korea: One is the MacArthur proposals 
which I think he pushes aside as constituting 
too great a hazard. The other Is evacuation, 
which would mean the extermination of the 
millions of Korean citizens, which he pushes 
aside. Third Is to continue fighting within 
the area of B^orea, hoping that eventually we 
will kill enough Chinese Communists so that 
they will come to ternu. 


1 do not think this la a very positive pro¬ 
gram. As far as I know this is the only 
program the administration has for Korea. 

Mr. GRANzx. Mr. Harriznan. 

Mr. Harrzman. I do not think you quite 
do justice to the testimony of General Mar¬ 
shall. I do not Intend to get into that long 
testimony, because I think It so lengthy you 
can pick almost any phrase out of it. Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur has said that In his opinion 
the war can be brought to a conclusion, but 
he has not yet told us how or at what cost, 
or when. 

General Marshall has tried to explain In 
the most forthright manner just exactly 
what we are up against. In his Inimitable 
way he has told us we have a struggle ahead, 
that he believes this Is the way to win It and 
that he believes we will win It. It Is not just 
killing Chinamen. It is showing the Keera- 
lln that the free world has the will and the 
ability to fight and to stand up to aggression 
when It starts, at the beginning. There are 
many other reasons he has given. 

Senator Bridges. I have listened very care¬ 
fully and I could not put my finder on any¬ 
thing, except to substantiate the position 
which I have outlined. 

Mr. Granzx. Do you believe another war 
Is inevitable? 

Mr. Harrzman. No. I think If we are de¬ 
termined enough. If we are vigorous enough. 
If we do not spend our time trying to find 
trick answers, and If we do not try to carry 
through with halfway measures, we can de¬ 
velop unity In the free world and prove to 
the Kremlin they are wrong, that they can¬ 
not divide us and knock us off one by one. 

Senator Bridges. I agree with Mr. Harrlman 
that world war III Is not Inevitable, but I 
do believe that we must change our policy 
if we are to make It fall In such a category. 

If I may point out, for example, the posi¬ 
tion of the administration In regard to the 
Far East. Mr. Roosevelt, whom Mr. Harrl¬ 
man had a high regard for—sometimes I 
agreed with him and sometimes I did not— 
Mr. Hull, who was Secretary of State, felt 
that if China fell Into hostile hands In the 
country or person of Japan was sufficiently 
Important to this country so that Mr. Roose¬ 
velt and Mr. Hull were willing to risk a war. 
They sent the notes which afterward pro¬ 
voked Japan to make the Pearl Harbor at¬ 
tack and bring on the war, to prevent China 
from falling Into hostile hands and jeopar¬ 
dizing the security of our country. If Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull were right In that 
position, certainly Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Acheson are not today, or vice versa. 

Mr. Harrzman. Well, It would take us a 
half hour to debate the China issue, and, as 
1 understand, you are going to shut us off In 
half a minute. I cannot deal with all of 
those questions. 

I can only say this: That the misery that 
exists In the East Is a breeding grounds for 
communism, and there Is no question about 
the fact that there was a miscalculation on 
the part of many people as to the strength 
of the Communist hold. 

We have done everything since that time, 
and not always with the full support of the 
Members of Congress, In gettlzig approprla- 
tlQzis to help people in the Bast build 
strength. 

The administration does understand, and 
our policies are based upon building, getting 
rUt of human misery and developing stabil¬ 
ity in these countries in the East so that 
the China situation cannot happen again. 

Mr. Oranzx. Mr. Harrlman, how about the 
charge that we have a collection of fair- 
weather friends In Europe? 

Mr. Harrzman. Of course, that Is—anybody 
who says that does not know history. 

I was In England ih the year that they 
stood alone, when the British people faced 
the great threat o£ the force of Germany 
alone. And they fought with determination, 
and they took pride in the fact that they 
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w«rt UghtSng tkol only for themaelret trat for 
ot h wi 


8M*«w mam. I HPM Mr. Httri* 
ittaa onCkrettamota's poittloii at that ttme. 
But viMN Z iroald dlMgrae>^ are talking 
ghout tba p rea e nt. Bliat la Oreat Britain's 
poaltMu today* tdien they continue to fur¬ 
nish trar materials to Oommunlst cxhina* 
used dhfsetly and indirectly* kill our hoys? 

Z think ue are going tlnongh the same 
period today whioh we did prior to World 
War ZZ* when this country suppUed scrap 
iron and steel to the Jape ttiat eyentually 
came hack here In the bodtes of our own 
ho^s. Z hellete* Mr. Harriman, as you do. 
la cdlectlfe security* hut Z helieve it has 
to he collective along a two-way street. 

It cannot he all toipther on our side of 
the street. It must come to some extent 
from over thnre. 

Mt. BsaansAir. Let me say this: That it 
may he a surprise to you to know, that to, you 
may not have had time to look into it. that 
Britain has not been sending any munitions 
to China for, I think, the better part of 2 
years. There have keen many things that 
have been shut off for a conalderahle period 
of time. 

There has been a lot of to-do about one 
subject, which to rubber. But Britain does 
not control Indonesia. They may have been 
wrong not to have shut it off from Malaya 
sooner. But it would have come from In¬ 
donesia anyway. 

Senator Bsmoas. Mr. Barriman, 1 hold in 
my hand the New York Times dated May 8. 
and it says the united States will go btfore 
the united Nations Sanction Committee to¬ 
morrow to call for complete arms embargo 
aeainst Communist China. 

That to unbelievable to me, that on May 
8* 6 or 7 months after the Chinese Com¬ 
munists have been fighting us. and killing 
our boys, that the United States on May 8 
has gotten around to going to the United 
Nations asking for an embaigo against these 
materuas. It to Just unbelievable. 

Mr. HAsaxican. The facts are* Senator* that 
most of our friends have been shutting off 
most of these things up to that time. The 
question was whether formal action should 
be taken by the United Nations. There was 
a difference of opinion. And we are going 
to get formal action now. 

Mr. Gsamix. In a moment we will take 
questions from the audience. 

The first question from the audience? Go 
ahead, sir. 

Captain AtTBTiH. I am Capt. George Austin, 
United States Army. I have a question for 
Mr. Harriman. How long do we expect to be 
flehtine In Korea? 

Bir. Haxxxbcak. How can anyone answer 
that question? It Is the hope that our 
troops that ate fighting there will prevent 
another world war, will prevent disaster 
that would come to our own people here, 
and that will force the Chinese Communists 
to give up the struggle. 

It may hareeu nest week. It may happen 
the week after, or it may happen a month 
CT two from now. One cannot tell because 
you are with an enemy who to under 

the dictates at the B^remlin. 

It may even split Peiping from the Krem¬ 
lin, if we handle it this right way. 

Senator Boom. May Z say Just one thing 
on that? X would answer the question by 
saying that it may be a long time under the 
preeent method of conducting this war with 
at least one band tied behind our back, 
when we are not allowed to bomb even areas 
within Korea, and when we are not allowed 
to bomb and attack the Chinese bases and 


we are likely to be there a long 


SSSb 


_ jiihiohZ hope very sincerely will not 

t want to say that there 
ia iSobuSirno appeasement in the 
of oifr Oovirmment, The question to wheth¬ 


er if we widen the conflict, there would not 
he a tougher situation to and. and the grave 
risk of getting into a general wer without 
any end. 

Mr. OaAKne. Is there another question? 

Mr. CHsifasaianr. I am Ionian B. Cham¬ 
berlain. salesman from Littleton, N. H. I 
would like to direct the queatkm to Senator 
Bamoas, from my home State. 

What do you think, Senator, about first 
seeing to it that this oounti^ is sound 
enough economically before we venture any 
further in trying to support the whole world 
In food and arms? 

Senator Bamon. 1 think Mr. Chamberlain, 
that yoiuu to a good question. I think that, 
fundamentally, unless our country to sound 
at home, both economleaUy as well as mili¬ 
tarily, and 1 might add spiritually as well, 
we are la no position to give the free world 
the leadership which they perhaps have the 
right to expe^ frmn ua. 

Bo I would say the first eseential to to 
remain strong at home so that we will be 
vital enough and virile enough to give the 
world the icadenhip which they might ex¬ 
pect from us. 

Mr. Oasicxx. Mr. Barriman? 

Mr. Habsxman. Of course, wc must re¬ 
main strong at home. We are strong at 
home. It to true that we are having certain 
dilllcultiea keeping inflation under check, 
but we have to move forward and organise 
the strength of the world and give inspira¬ 
tion and leaderehlp to the world at the same 
time. 

I have enough confidence in America's 
ability to be aattofled that we can bear the 
cost at world leadership and give our people 
a fine life as well. 

Mr. OBAsrxx. The next question? 

Mr. Sajtot. My name to E. J. Sandy. I am 
a steel man on leave with the National Pro¬ 
duction Authority. My question to for Mr. 
Harriman. 

Do you consider the Marshall plan aid for 
Waatara Burope finished, and did it acoom- 
pltoh Ita purposes? 

Mr. HAaaatsw. If It had not been for the 
Korean Incident, which showed the blataney 
of the Kremlin In bringing on a war, and 
that baa now caused a rearmament program 
tn Europe* the Marshall plan would have 
been finished probably 6 months before the 
4 years for which It was scheduled, and at 
a couple of billion dollars less than the etti- 
mated ooet. 

Europe to now going into a very heavy 
armament program, and economic assistance 
will continue for a time In order to help 
them switch over with the raw materials 
and the additional factory equipment that 
they need, and they will need other forms of 
eoonomio assistance in order to carry out 
their mllltuy production commitmenta. So 
It shall become part of the military program. 

Mr. Obawik. We can take another question. 

Mr. Kxbw. John Kem, currently employed 
in the Senate. 

Senator Bbiin»b. alnce we have not declared 
war* the present administration takes full 
discretion on the issues related to Korea. 
In the future, what factors would be neoes- 
sary to demand a declaration of war? 

Senator budoks. l think that we are in 
an actual state of war today, and I don’t 
like to aee It confuted with a police action. 
GertalnUr, in the history of our country* we 
have had in Korea the third largest loases 
that we have had in any foreign war. In 
fact, we have bad more casualties in the 
KCrean war to date than we bad in the 
Bevolutionary War. the War of 1812, the 
isMrinAn Wer* and the Spantob-Amerlcan 
War combined. So 1 think it moat be classed 
ee a war. I <^hinie if you win talk with some 
of the vetefana eommg baok, they will not 
be too happy to ieam that we are not In a 
war. We are in a war today. 

Mr. Bsaaacsir. Of otmrae, we are in a war 
today. But there have been limited wars 
in the peat. There have been two wortd 
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wars In recent times, and It to the attempt 
of our Government to keep it on a limited 
basis and try to prevent dlsaater of a world 
war. 

Mr. Gasmx. Gentlemen, it to time for 
■ummaries. 

Mr. Barriman. would you aum up. pleaaet 

Mr. Hakximan. I think we have to reoog- 
ntoe that although the menace of war cornea 
from the Kremlin, hasty and lU-conoelved 
actions on our part can lead to grave oon- 
eequenees. As it stands today our men are 
fighting In Korea to do their part to prevent 
another world war and preserve our tree- 
dome. We must face the future* and the 
long future, with the same courage and 
determination and perseverance. 

I am convinced that we can succeed, and 
1 do believe we wiU succeed. As I have aaid* 
the American people have been magnlfloent 
during the past 5 yean. It to inconeelvahle 
for me that anyone can deflect us from the 
course that we have laid out. 

Our Job ahead is even more difficult, but 
the success that we have already achieved 
in our own endeavors gives promise for the 
future. Let us not be confused by those 
who are Impatient and would lead us to 
reeklees acta. Let us not be confused by 
those who have no understanding of the 
strength of the great association of free 
natlona. 

The wise statesmen of both our parties 
have laid the road to follow, and if you ana- 
lye» It. you would be surprised to find how 
many of our poHoles have had the support 
of the wise statesmen of both our parties. 

Mr. OxANiK. Thank you. Mr. Barriman. 

Senator Bamoxa? 

Senator Bamoxa. X think that we are at the 
crossroads today of destiny In the world, 
and 1 think that the free world looks to 
America for leadership. We cannot give 
leadership to the free world unless we are 
strong at home spiritually, militarily, and 
economically. 

Then, with this baato, we must start on a 
consistent program tbet laoka the vascilla- 
tlon and the appeasing qualities which have 
been shown so many tlmss In the past. 

Of course, the administration has been 
right In some Instances, but what X com¬ 
plain of to the fact that they are tough in 
one case and weak In another. I think that 
this country should give to tae world con¬ 
sistent leadership of a positive nature. 

It to a terrible thing to have the President 
of the United States have to go on the radio 
and say that we are afraid of being bombed 
today after we have apent hundreds of mil- 
Uons of dollars here at home. 


IncrcMed Excite Tax ob Honefaf Facflitiet 
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HON.ROYW.WIER 

or MxmixaoTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueadav, May 15,1951 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks In the Record 
and for the attention of the Ways and 
Means Committee membern, I include 
a petition of Minneapolis, Minn., resi¬ 
dents in my district who, because of the 
Shortage of reasonable housing facilities 
In the area, have bad to resort to the 
use of trailer coaches for shelter; and 
92 such families have requested that 1 
oppose the proposed tacreace of from 7 
peteent tu 20 percent on their temporally 
living quarters. 
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The petition follows: 

Itom., May 7,196U h; 

Bon. Rot Wtn, 

tfoiMe of Bepreaentativea, 

Waahington, D. C. 

Dkas Snt: It has been brought to our at¬ 
tention that there is a bill before the Con¬ 
gress to increase the amount of excise tax 
on trailer coaches* 

> Very few of the modem trailer coaches 
are In the vacationing or luxury class. To¬ 
day most trailer coaches are used as mobUe 
housing units; in fact, figures show the 
number of trailer coaches in use as housing 
units to be in excess of 90 percent of the 
trailer coaches sold today. 

We. the undersigned, are trallerltes 
(dwellers in the modern trailer coaches) 
and do vigorously oppose such legislation 
as a form of class discrimination since no 
such tax Is imposed upon one buying a new 
home. Even though we own our trailer 
coach, we think this bill unfair to future 
owners. 

* Donald R. Shaw, H. 8. Swan. J. Bcheufell. 

V. Kadlec, Wm. Perry, L. H. Ireland. Wm. 
Duquesne, K. D. Spencer. H. P. Oum. B. W. 
Mlnard, O. V. Lance, B. J. Marooth. Philip 

E. OaU. Cecil R. O’Brien. Lawrence L. Oreene. 
« Art Kllngwal, Joe King. F. Brown. John 
TTltchler. George M. Glorurgen. Albert F. 
Reed, Jr.. Mrs. Donald Kennedy. Mrs. G. H. 
Spleska. Mr. O. B. Flnman. John F. Flnman. 
Kenneth F. King, PhyUis B. Perry. Norman R. 
cooper. James E. Lorton, B. Skytta. 

<> G. Perry. M. G. Garbmell. Jack Clayton. 

F. L. Truman, Frank Plotnek, Forrest O. 
Balton. Elmer C. Thompson, J. J. Starf, Orvel 
K. Johnson, Mrs. O. W. Wilkinson, Richard 
Spence Taylor, MTs. Harry BffeKenzle. Mrs. 

W. C. Sedeberg. Edward S. Kent. Earl Brpeld- 
Ing. Norma Uber, Mrs. Wm. De Oondarah. 

I Mrs. W. Van Dill, R. W. Bencop. Mrs. C. R. 
Camp. Mrs. B. R. Mack, Ut. T. D. Duffek, Mrs. 
Nana Rosier, Mr. and Mrs. Don Fwalimd. 
Mrs. Edgar Hemmlngson. Mrs. Lawrence 
Aubart, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Hedger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Weir, Lee I. Simonson, Mr. knd 
BCrs. J. Hlghmark, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Pltse- 
knlck. Mr. and MTs. Harvey Dalmar, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Erickson, Glut Malmqulst, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bertrand H. Standlund, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Gadbols, John B. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Post, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Isaacson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin J. Mellln, Mr. Floyd Folx, 
BG*. and Mrs. Floyd B. Horn, Mr. and BIrs. 
Basil Rice. 

' Peter Wltkowskl, Bfr. and Mrs. V. F. 
Houston, BCrs. V. Kingston, BCr. and BCrs. 
Donald L. Erickson, BCr. and BCrs. George A. 
Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. BCarlon W. Fischer, 
Russell A. Rose, BCr. and Mrs. R. B. Larsen, 
BCr. C. B. Wheeler, BCr. and BCrs. John Graves, 
George C. Rlchman, BCrs. E. W. Zimmerman, 
M. B. Bailey, BCrs. Bay Thompson, G. B. 
Flaherty, BCrs. C. R. O’Brien, M. R. Arny, 
Arthur N. Grorud, Harry S. BCcKenxle. 


Young Uthaanian DP Seryoi k American 
Army 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. HOMER FERGUSON 

or saoKXOAW 

IN THE SENA’TB OF THE UNITED 8TATBS 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Apiiendlx of the Ricord a statement 
hy Mrs. Dudley Rhodes Campbell, of 
Birmingham, Mich., regarding a young 
displaced person who had been admitted 
to this country under the Displaced Per¬ 


sons Act, and who. like other displaced 
persons of draft age, was registered with 
Selective Service and inducted in the 
Army. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment was ordered to be printed In the 
Ricord. as follows: 

Yomm Lxtkuamxam DP SiRvxs m AmsiOAit 

Army—Tri BxmT oi> SrAUunr AaniAB 
(As told by Ellse Hatt Campbell (BCra. Dudley 

Rhodes Campbell), of Birmingham, 
' BCich.) 

When I saw a picture in the Royal Oak 
Tribune of Stanley Alatnas eating his last 
breakfast as a civilian, 1 thought what an 
unusual chance the reiKMrter had missed to 
get a news story of human appeal, for 
Stanley Alainas. a displaced person, was leav¬ 
ing for the Army, perhaps to return to Uie 
Continent which he had left only 18 months 
before. Bis short life, 94 years, had been 
more than filled with war. I suspect that 
when he embarked for the United States of 
America, he thought that life now would be 
a continuous peace. But it was not to be so. 
Stanley’s army service would be more than 
worth while, from his point of view, if he 
could aid his country and others behind the 
Iron curtain to be free of Soviet Russia. 

Stanley was bom in Uthuanla in 1897. 
He was named Stasys. which Is Stanley In 
English. He was the only son of a Lithu¬ 
anian Army officer, who died of heart trouble 
in 1989. Thus Stanley grew up during the 
glorious period of hUi country’s history, an 
independent republic for 98 years, beginning 
in 1918. From a beautifully decorated 
Easter egg. drawn on a dyed egg with a 
sharp knife, Stanley left my children a brief 
history of the tragedy of his country. First 
the RuBslaiu came, deporting almost over¬ 
night large numbers of healthy young men 
for slave-labor battalions. **B^ turn. I 
heard, was to come next.** Then the big 
guns of the Ctermans were beard, the Rus¬ 
sians fled, and we were occupied by the 
Nads, who promised us everything which we 
had missed under the Russian occupation. 
But our hqpes were soon dispelled, for the 
Nads failed to keep their promises. And 
when, in 1944, the Russian guns were again 
heard, and the Germans left us, my mother 
and I decided to flee. "We could not face a 
Russian occupation a second time. I was 
the only boy In our city who had roller 
skates (my godmother had brought them for 
me from a visit to her s(m in the United 
States of America), and these 1 greased well, 
and placed them under oily rags along with 
my Ice skates and skis under a board of the 
floor In a shed we had In our garden. We 
Just packed a few things and closed the door 
of our house and took the train for 
Germany." 

At this time Stanley was 17 years old. He 
and his mother lived on the edge of battle 
under the usual deinlvatlons of war until the 
American Army was victorious, and then 
were placed In a camp for displaced persons, 
where he not only completed 6 years of high 
school, but held a number of interesting 
Jobs, such as waterfront director for a sum¬ 
mer camp of DP camps. Be was also active 
in Boy Scout work, both in Lithuania and in 
the DP camps. 

Stanley fell In love with a beautiful Lat¬ 
vian girl, Solvelga Gulbls, at one of these 
summer camps. They had to qieak German 
together, their only common language. And 
so It came about that Stanley’s mother was 
sent to Canada, but the Gulbls family were 
sent to Bllehlgan. Stanley had an uncle In 
Canada, but his heart was pledged to Sol¬ 
velga. so as soon as he could he found a spon¬ 
sor in Philadelphia, a Utbuanian-American 
oltlMn of 80 years, an uncle of his best 
friend. Bis best friend had preceded him to 
Philadelphia, and in August 1949, when 
Stanley had been in this country about 94 


hours, his friend had him a Job in a factory, 
and he had taken out his first papers. 

In January i960 I consulted a volunteer 
Who worked with the tiutheran Charities to 
And employment for Latvian DP’s in the 
Detroit area. She told me of Stanley and his 
wish to get work near Birmingham, so he 
could be near his girl. I got Stanley a Job in 
a fine new plant in Birmingham, where the 
president was an unusually public-spirited 
young man. and he lived with us for about 9 
months. He soon had a oar, so he could get 
back and forth to Solvelga’s, and they spent 
all their leisure time together. She was a 
student at a local college. Her parents were 
like parents to Stanley: he called them 
mother and father. 

One day Stanley got a letter from his best 
friend from Philadelphia, the young DP. He 
had volunteered for service In the Air Force. 
Later he was sent to Germany and became 
quartered In the same building where he and 
Stanley had attended school in Germany. 

Stanley had a hard time deciding whether 
to volunteer or to wait for the draft. He had 
been attending night school all the fall at 
Wayne University, and he was very anxious 
to complete his first semester, if possible. 
His deepest wish was to complete his college 
education. 1 should say that if this had been 
possible, he and Solvelga would have post¬ 
poned their marriage until Stanley had be¬ 
come a qualified chemist, his great ambition, 
for both of them value education beyond 
mere material accretions. But when the let¬ 
ter came telling him to register he did so 
immediately, and In the course of events 
passed his physical, got an A-1 rating, and 
finally was notified he would be called late In 
February. Early In February he and Solvelga 
were married, they had a wonderful reception 
at Solvelga’s parents’ house, and he and his 
bride had a ski trip in northern BCichlgan for 
a honeymoon. Then came induction in the 
Army, this last breakfast scene In Royal Oak, 
and Solvelga returned to her college. 

Stanley was in Fort Riley for his basic 
training, and was to be placed in the Inter¬ 
preter's corps because of his fiuent speech 
in English, German, and Lithuanian. No 
doubt be will be sent to Europe, and so will 
complete the fuU circle, as did his friend. 

Stanley was one of those young men who 
did everything he touched well, thought 
deeply about his relationship with his old 
and his new coimtry, wants nothing better 
than to build his life on his return com¬ 
pletely on an American basis. I hope he and 
Solvelga will have a chance to work out their 
life together according to their American 
dream. 


Third Anniverfary of the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 

or PlirN8TI.VAlVIA 

>> IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, this Is the 
third anniversary of the State of Israel, 
the newest and the smallest state in the 
entire Middle East. The birth and the 
sudden growth of Israel is one of the 
miracles of our age. 

Nearly 2,000 years ago when the Is¬ 
raelis were banished from Jerusalem and 
when nearly all of them sought refuge in 
many lands, it probably did not occur to 
most of them that centuries later a new 
state would be created in their historie 
homeland by their enterprising and en¬ 
ergetic descendants. But the hope for 
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sueh « dmlopiiMnt—« ntam to the 
promised tend-^was kept alive and 
passed on from generation to generation. 
Three years ago the dream of 2.000 years 
ftff fciiany came to pass. 

Many historic events were instrumen¬ 
tal in the creation of the State of Israel. 
The tragic history of the Jews in certain 
European oountiies. especially since 
early 1930'8 was an important factor. 
Just as important was the idea of Zion¬ 
ism as evolved hy Theodore Herzl more 
than half a century ago. That idea 
called for the spiritual regeneration of 
the Jewish race. But the most Impor¬ 
tant factor, the determining element in 
the creation of this new state was and 
still remains, the willingness of Jews to 
sacrifice their wealth and their lives for 
the attainment of their most cherished 
goal. They sacrificed themselves by the 
thousands; they withstood man-made 
calamities; and always kept their goal 
before them. 

In the end, when they had to fight 
against heavy odds, they fought coura¬ 
geously and bravely, and thereby earned 
their w^l-deserved independence. 

I said the State of Israel is one of the 
miracles of our age. Nothing short of 
miraculous is the method by which it is 
being built up and strengthened. In an 
area of about 8,000 square miles they 
already have sheltered more than 1,500,- 
000 Jews. During the last 8 years, the 
population of this new state has in¬ 
creased annually by more than 200,000 
Immigrants. Israel has accommodated 
all Jews seeking refuge. The Govern¬ 
ment of Israel, with the cooperation and 
financial aid of Jewish organizations 
abroad, is endeavoring to assist the dis¬ 
tressed Jews in many countries, especial¬ 
ly those in Eastern Europe. In this task 
it has been remarkably successful. Jew¬ 
ish people have been rescued by the 
thousands, even from countries behind 
the iron curtain. This is an accomplish¬ 
ment without parallel. It is a demon¬ 
stration of the determination of the 
Israelis to help their unfortunate breth¬ 
ren, of their willingness to fulfill their 
responsibility no matter how great the 
difficulties. 

Israel, today. Is vigorous and confident. 

It reveals all the characteristics of a pro¬ 
gressive, democratic state. It is grow¬ 
ing stronger and more prosperous and is 
becoming a decisive force in the politics 
of the Middle Bast. I know that my 
colleagues in the Congress Join with me 
in wishing the State of Israel continued 
peace and prosperity on this, the third 
anniversary of their independence. 


CenrecliH Ae Record on Fred Seorles, Jr. 

SETBNSION OP BEBiAREB 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 

Of eAtsrcMWiA 

IN 1MB HQUfiB OF BBPBBBENTATIVBB 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 
MF. ENGLB. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of April 18,1951, my colleague and friend. 
Congressman Richards, placed in the 
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Appendix of the Racon an article en¬ 
titled ^*Oorrecting an Injustice to Fred 
Bearles, Jt.** The article relates to my 
criticism of Mr. Fred Itearles, Jr., as min¬ 
ing adviser to Charles Wilson, Mobili- 
zation Director. It contains a laudatory 
letter written by Gov. James Byrnes, who 
is a vice president of the Newmont Min¬ 
ing Corp., of which Fred Bearles. Jr., is 
president A letter of defense by Mr. 
Bearles is made a part of the arUcle. It 
is claimed that Mr. Bearles was not given 
a chance to be lieerd in answer to the 
criticism of him. and Mr. Bearles com¬ 
plains that he was charged with *‘im- 
proper conduct” in his position. He de¬ 
nies, however, that that caused his resig¬ 
nation. I am submitting the following 
statement to correct the record. 

In the first place. Mr. Bearles was not 
denied an opportunity to be heard by the 
committee. 

He was invited to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining on 
April 4. 5. or 6, but he did not appear. 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the Mobilization 
Director, wrote a letter to the chairman 
of our full committee. Congressman 
Murdoch, under date of April 8.1951. in 
which he stated that Bfr. Bearles could 
not be present on April 4 and would not 
be back in Washington until April 6. 
Mr. Wilson also said that Mr. Bearles had 
“given up his position as Assistant to the 
Director.'* 

The Subcommittee on Mines and Min¬ 
ing, before which Mr. Bearles was to ap¬ 
pear. was in session on April 6, presided 
over by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rxqan]. Mr. Bearles could have ap¬ 
peared if he wanted to—and for that 
matter he can still appear if he wants to. 

Mr. Bearles says in the letter defend¬ 
ing himself that I had called for his res¬ 
ignation because of improper conduct 
in his position. That is not the case. I 
did not charge Mr. Bearles with im¬ 
proper conduct. I charged that he dis¬ 
agreed with the basic objectives and 
purposes of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 as it relates to the encourage¬ 
ment of the production of critical and 
strategic minerals and metals. 

1 specifically disclaimed any intention 
to charge Mr. Bearles with improper 
conduct. That disclaimer was made in 
the open hearing at the time I called for 
Mr. Bearles’ resignation. The following 
statement appears on pages 39 and 40 
of the reporter’s transcript of the hear¬ 
ings on April 4, 1951. before the Sub¬ 
committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House Committee on Interior and In¬ 
sular Affairs. The reporter’s transcript 
reads as follows: 

Mr. Bnouc. I am not saying that Mr. 
Searlca lobbyed tbU particular contract In 
your agency or used improper Influence at 
all and I am not accusing you of any Im¬ 
proper connection adtb tbat, eitber. Dr. 
Boyd. 1 want tbe record to show that; but 
X ua saying—and tbls Is tbe thing tbat 
Infuriates me—tbat at tbe same time tbe 
Newmont M<"*«g Co. was getting a subsidy- 
loaded contract through the Defense Min¬ 
erals Administrator. Mr. Bearles. was before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs and saying that tbe way to help tbe 
domestic fi fftning In this Nation is 

to leave it alone. I think tbe little fellows 
out in the country are going to be interested 
in tbat kind of information. 
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Mr. Rboak. That Is the Committee of Xn- 
terlor and Insular Affairs of tbe Senate, not 
the House. 

Mr. BneLX. Tee. 

I want to make perfectly clear to you, Dr. 
Boyd, that in tbls record I am not Implying 
that your agency has been guilty of any Im¬ 
propriety or, for that matter, that Newmont 
Mining Co. has. AU 1 am saying is that the 
action of the company is wholly inconsist¬ 
ent, not only here, but abroad, with the 
testimony given previously, which I say 
dominates the thinking in this administra¬ 
tion with reference to the minerals program. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing. I think, 
will make It perfectly plain that Mr. 
Bearles was not deprived of a chance to 
be heard by our subcommittee—and is 
not now being deprived of a hearing if 
he still wants it. He simply did not show 
up when he was supposed to. The com¬ 
mittee hearing was not canceled as he 
says. Further, the record clearly indi¬ 
cates that Mr. Bearles was not charged 
with improper conduct or improper in¬ 
fluence. On the contrary, the record 
shows that I disclaimed any intention of 
charging him with Improper conduct or 
improper influence. 

However, I did charge that ^r. Bearles 
had been appointed as an assistant to 
the Director of Mobilization. Mr. Wilson, 
as a specialist, specializing in the min¬ 
erals program. This is plainly stated in 
the press release issued by the Office of 
Defense Mobilization under date of 
January 3. 1951. 

I further charged that Mr. Bearles 
now opposes and has always opposed any 
assistance whatever in encouraging the 
exploration, development, and mining of 
critical and strategic minerals and 
metals. When the Defense Production 
Act was passed in September 1950 two 
sections were written into that bill con¬ 
taining provisions which authorize de¬ 
velopment of our domestic sources of 
supply of these materials. Z\irther, 
under the Excess Profits Tax Act passed 
in January of this year, the Congress 
allowed special tax benefits to the pro¬ 
ducers of those critical and strategic 
minerals and metals. In short. Con¬ 
gress has made it plain in both the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950 and the 
Excess Profits Tax Act that the executive 
branch of the Government is to encour¬ 
age the domestic production of critical 
and strategic minerals and metals. 

But Mr. Bearles is opposed to encour¬ 
aging the domestic production of critical 
and strategic minerals and metals. 
This has been obvious over a number of 
years, and more recently on February 13, 
1951, was restated by him in his testi¬ 
mony before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the Senate. 

On February IS Mr. Bearles appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, presided over by tbe 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming. 
Senator O’Maronit. 

On pages 243. 244, and 245 of the re¬ 
porter’s transcript there appears the 
following colloquy between Benator 
O’AIahoiizt and Ur. Bearles: 

The OKAiaiiAM. Bafon be anewem. may X 
read tbls sentence from tbe letter tn which 
Mr. eearies msde bis remarks, and which ha 
addressed to me? This Is tbe letter of Au¬ 
gust 8, 1948: ”I am convinced that the best 
thing the National Government could do to 
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help the mining industry in this country is 
to let it alone." * * * All of this, so far 
as I am concerned, merely raises the ques¬ 
tion as to what sort of advice you are going 
to give to Mr. Charles B. Wilson with respect 
to the development of domestic sources of 
minerals and strategic and critical materials 
here in the United States. 

Mr. SiAiiuEs. Well* I am going to give him 
the advice if he can avoid or adopt any policy 
which would avoid giving subsidies to the 
development of speculative mining ventures, 
that he ought to stop. If he can. 

On page 228 of the reporter's tran¬ 
script of those hearings Mr. Searles in 
answer to the question propounded by 
the chairman. Senator O'Mahonxy, made 
the following statement: 

1 feel now as I did then, that any type of 
subsidy for the development of mining is 
objectionable because it does tend to social¬ 
ize the mining industry. 

On pages 262 and 263 Of the same 
record there appears the following col¬ 
loquy between Senator O'Mahoniy and 
Mr. Searles regarding funds authorized 
by the Defense Production Act for use in 
developing domestic sources of supply: 

The CHAiascAN. Now. the simple question 
is. Do you •believe that any action should 
be taken under that authority through Con¬ 
gress to stimulate the production of do¬ 
mestic minerals in the United States? 

Mr. SzAZtES. It I had my way. during the 
period of intensive expansion of facilities 
and of production of military end items at 
the toj. speed. I would stop any such funds 
from being borrowed from the Government. 
However, if it is impossible to stop it entirely, 
then 1 would do as little as I could. 

On page 284 of the same record, Mr. 
Searles places himself squarely in oppo¬ 
sition to a $10,009,000 Government ex¬ 
ploration assistance program then being 
proposed by the Defense Minerals Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Senator O’Mahoniy asked for Mr. 
Searles’ views: 

The Chairman. In the light of our discus- 
lion today * • * would you regard an 
expenditure of that size ($10,000,000) as be¬ 
ing unwise or a calculated risk for the pur¬ 
pose of developing domestic sources of these 
materials, if they exist? 

Mr. SxAXLis. I would prefer that it be not 
done chiefly because of the fact that it sets 
a precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing makes it 
perfectly clear that Mr. Searles opposes 
any program whereunder the Federal 
Government would assist in the develop¬ 
ment of domestic minerals and metals. 
He is opposed to the premium price pro¬ 
gram on the ground that it Involves sub¬ 
sidies to the domestic mining industry. 
He says that will socialize the industry. 
He is opposed to any loan program, 
although it is specifically authorized in 
the Defense Production Act of 1960. 

But that is not all. Mr. Searles has 
consistently since the end of the last 
war opposed any program to keep the 
domestic mining industry going. On Au¬ 
gust 8,1948, he wrote a letter to Senator 
O’Mahoney in opposition to S. 2105, 
which was a bill pending before the Sen¬ 
ate at that time to give very limited 
assistance to the domestic mining in¬ 
dustry. In his testimony before the Sen¬ 


ate committee on February 18,1961, he 
reiterates that omXMltion. On February 
22. 1949, he wrote to me—I was then 
chairman of the House subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining—-and opposed sim¬ 
ilar legislation then pending in the House 
introduced by the late Congressman 
Lemke, of North Dakota, and Congress¬ 
man Russell, of Nevada. 

Moreover, Mr. Franz Schneider, who 
was executive vice president and director 
of the Newmont Mining Corp., of which 
Mr. Searles is president, appeared before 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on June 16,1949. and advocated cutting 
the requested appropriation for stock¬ 
piling in the amount of $830,000,000. 
The country has recently been informed 
through the reports of the Johnson 
committee in the Senate of the tragic 
failure of the Munitions Board to carry 
out the stockpiling program as it should. 
But Mr. Schneider, who is Mr. Searles' 
associate in the Newmont Mining Co., 
would have made it even worse if his 
advice had been followed. 

Now. it must be perfectly obvious to 
anyone that people with this kind of a 
philosophy in regard to our stockpiling 
program and the encouragement of do¬ 
mestic mining production should not be 
acting as top advisers on mineral policy. 
They think exactly opposite of what Con¬ 
gress has directed should be done. 

As Indicated by Mr. Searles. he would 
advise that nothing be done; that “the 
best thing the National Government 
could do to help the mining Industry in 
this coimtry is to leave it alone.” I think 
this record completely substantiates the 
charge which I made against Mr. Searles, 
that he is fundamentally opposed to the 
basic purposes and objectives of the De¬ 
fense Production Act of 1950 as it relates 
to the encouragement of development of 
mining of critical and strategic minerals 
and metals. 

Aside from this basic disagreement 
that Mr. Searles has with the program 
Congress is trying to put into ^ect, Mr. 
Searles* position is made even more un¬ 
tenable by the fact that here and abroad 
the Newmont Mining Co., of which he is 
president, has been the beneficiary of 
precisely the same treatment from Gov¬ 
ernment that he objects to here at home 
for his competitors. 

At the request of the Senate commit¬ 
tee Mr. Searles provided a list of the 
holdings of the Newmont Mining Co., of 
whleh he is president, both here and 
abroad, and a list of the companies in 
which he has official connections. The 
jlsts are as fpUows: 

Exxcxmvx OiTZCi or trs Pb»idint, 
OmoB or Dirmbi Mobilization, 
Washington, D. Q„ February 18,1951, 
Memorandum to Senate Gommlttee on Inte¬ 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

The following is information requested by 
your committee on the occasion of my tes¬ 
timony on February 18, stating the present 
holdings and percentage of outstandlnig stock 
of companitti in which Newmont Mining 
Owp. is interested; the names of the 
companies with which I have some offlcial 
connection, and designation of that con¬ 
nection. 

FUD 0IARUIB, Jr. 


Nowmont Mining Oorp.—Common stoeks 
owned at JPee. SI, im 


Company 

Shores 

owned 

Peroentage 
owned of 
^tal stock 
Issued 
and out¬ 
standing 

A. DOMESTIC 

The Amprloan Metal Co. (Ltd.). 

l,Mfi 

6.1 

Atlas Minlos Oo. 

276,000 

73.4 

roIumbu.<i Minins Co,«. 

36,.^*13 

38.3 

Carthage Hydrocol, Ino. 

032 

.4 

Cyprus' Mines Corp. 

40,626 

1.3.7 

Continental Oil Ob.. 

261,260 

6.4 

Creole Petroleum Corp. 

21,000 

.1 

East Tennessee Natural Qas Co. 

181,0K7 

22.2 

El Paso Natural Oas Co. 

80,000 

1.4 

Rmtrfre Star Minos Co., Ltd_ 

43, .TiO 

87. .1 

Equitable Gas Co. 

23,000 

1.1 

Geophysical Exploration Co.... 
Oetoheil Mine, Inc... 

7MX)0 

73.0 

130,700 

8,7 

GOldfleld Deep Mine Oo. of 

2,073, WO 

20.8 

Hecla Mining Co. 

Idarado Mining Co. 

0,000 

.9 

1,330,201 

74.2 

Kennecott Copper Carp. 

mm 

I.O 

Magma Copper Co. 

140,068 

22.2 

New Park Mining Co. 

40,a3ft 

1.6 

Newmont Exploration, Ltd. 

620, MX) 

100.0 

Newmont Oil Co. 

203,230 

100.0 

Pbcips Dodge Corp. 

163,061 

3.0 

Transoontinentol Gas Pii)e Line 
Corp. 

Its, 040 

6.6 

Verde Exploration, Ltd.«. 

87,400 

Z!.6 

Western Natural Oas Co. 

10,600 

1.0 

B. roREir:)! 

Anglo^Iraniun Oil Co. (Ltd.).... 

2,082 

0 

Berens lilver Mines Co., Ltd... 

1,440,406 

72.3 

Broken Hill Month, Ltd.. 

16,688 


The Consolidated Zinc Corp., 
Ltd. 

24, :;oo 

.4 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelt' 
ing Co., Ltd. 

60,800 

1.8 

Polaris Mining Co..... 

Hesurrectlon Mining Co.. 

Riohntond'Eureka Mining Co.i. 

10,iKX) 

1.0 

670,000 

33.3 

12,.V»7 

4.0 

Safari Corp. 

76,000 

60.0 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 

87,264 

1.6 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

81,2.'i0 

.6 

Texas Gas Transmission Corp... 

27,200 

1.2 

Tomboy Gold Mines, lnc.». 

ii:] 

17.3 

Island Mountain Mines Co., 
Ltd. 

584,804 

66.7 

Mid-African Exploration Co.... 

100,000 

100.0 

Newmont Mining Corp. of Can¬ 
ada, Ltd.. 

66,000 

100.0 

Bocl6t6 do Ddveloppement Ml- 
nier >.. 

C60 

4 65.0 

6oeiAt4 Nord Africaine du 
Plorab. 

23,887 

31.8 

Tsumob Corp., Ltd. 

1.140,000 

28.6 

O’okiep Copper Co., Ltd. 

676,103 

66.3 

Rhodesian Anglo-American, 
Ltd. 

136,601 

1.1 

* Inactive. 




Companies in Which Mb. Searles Hab 
Official Connection 

Atlas Mining Co., director and president: 
American Metal Co„ Ltd.,* director; Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
director: Empire Star Mines Co., Ltd., director 
and chairman of the board; Geophysical Ex¬ 
ploration Co., director and president; Hecla 
Mining Co., director; Idarado Mining Co., 
director and vice president: Mid African Ex¬ 
ploration Co.,* director and vice president; 
Island Mountain Mines Co. Ltd.,* director 
and vice president; New Verde Mines Co.,* 
director and president: Newmont Mining 
Corp., of Canada, Ltd.,* director and vice 
president: Newmont OU Co., director and vice 
president; Newmpnt Exploration. Ltd., 
director and president; North Beck Mining 
Co..* directw and president; Northern Empire 
Mines Co. Ltd.,* director and president; 
O’oklep Copper Co., Ltd.,* director; Resurrec¬ 
tion Mining Oo., director and president; 
Rhodesian Anglo-American, Ltd.,* director; 
Safari Corp.,* directtxr and vice president: 
Bocl4t4 Nord Afrlcalne du Romb, director; 

* Operates outside of United States. 

* Inactive. 
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Mitaf GoM miaw, 1n»., tflnder tad fTMi- 
dent; Tsumeb Oorp.. Ltd.,* director; Undenll! 
CMd MlBldf Ca Idd./diveetor nad nee preel. 
deaf. 

Ifx. apMkcr» It It bbdWD tav tlold rccoir^ 
tint tin Hewnoat Watam Oo^ oA which 
Mr. BMunec it metMtent opantet the 
imneh nine IB Bcratliwett AMet. whltii 
hat litct hbenl tmtment in the mat¬ 
ter of tax depletion and depredation 
anowancet from the South A fri c a n Ckiv- 
emment. On page 241 of that tame 
timiMerlpt^ Benatar O’lftmmiY refers to 
ttiem tax benefits and depletion and de- 
preeiatloii anoiwanoee at a generous na¬ 
ture i^en bar the South African Got- 
emment: 

Tbe Giuwiua. First, I vent to refer to 
THuaeb. In which Fortune snegeilne tSUs 

the oompenj which you brought to life, 
bad the sysapidhetlc euppart of tax bene- 
fkts and deptetlon and depredation allow- 
of a ganeroua nature; what diatlno- 
tton do you asake between that aort of sup¬ 
port in South Africa, the additional sup¬ 
port from tha Ttaasury of the United Statm, 
through lOA and counterpart funds in North 
Africa, and the assiatanoe at the Oovcmment 
of the United States to domeatlc mining 
op er atto« s in this country? Where la it that 
tvxMk It (ood and tha other is bad? 

Mr. Taking, first, the Tsumeb 

mine in southwest il£‘ica. the liberal atti¬ 
tude on the part of the Gtovcmmeut of South 
Africa was entirely necessary to justify open¬ 
ing that mine, because at the fact that after 
all taxes in Africa had been paid, we have 
to pay, on top of that, the vwual taxes as¬ 
sessed egalBst any eorporation in the United 
States, so that there is a double taxation 
there, and a very objeetlouetale form which, if 
the South African Government had not been 
fairly decent, would not have permitted the 
mine to be reopened. 

In the case of Morocco, the subsidies there 
are EGA subsidies, which really are granted 
to FVendk eonpssiles. The Newmont Mining 
Corp. has been wUling at aU times to 
participate in those subsidies by joining the 
French companies, because of the fset that 
tbaee ere counterpart funds, and because of 
the fact that in the case of any subsidy, if 
it is once legallxed and put into force, the 
Newmont Mining Oorp. Is willing to 
accept It because it Is paying the taxes to 
create tha snbaidy. and we have accepted 
snbaidlee, not only in North Africa, hut in 
tha Unttad States. 

The CBAiBitAM. Did you acUvely pursua 
this subakly in North Africa? 

Mir. Tes. We negotiated vrltb 

The OBAoauK. Tea. So It was not merely 
a passive aeoeptanoe of the subsidy. 

Senator AMMaaonr. It was solicitation, waa 
It not? 

Mr. Sasuaw. That k right. 

tt ilao fippenn from this record that 
the Newmont Mining Corp. is Intereeted 
in a vHininy operation In North Africa 
which has had the benefit of something 
IQce $4.000j000 in SCA funds. 

On page 240 of the same record. Sen¬ 
ator asks the foUowlng auee- 

Senator Andxbsom. Let me stanplify that 
br eaylng did you get help from BOA to open 
up these mlneet 

Mr. *w**y«« Tes, sir. 

Mr. CbssmssAir. But you did get the subsidy 
of BOA funds? 

Mr. SsauuBB. Tee; continue to get it. 

iQparstee outside of United States. 

>Xnaett«a. 


The Ciraiaimir. And that was paid to the 
SoeWtd Nord Afrteatne du Flomb. a lead pro- 
dueer. in which Btwmont Mining Oorp. had 
an tetereet? 

Mr. SBAam. That is right. 

On page Ml of the same record, Sen¬ 
ator OMAkomrr asks the $64 question 
when he asked Mr. Searles what diatinc- 
tfrn he makes bet we e n that sort of sup¬ 
port in South Africa, the additional sup¬ 
port from the Treasury of the United 
States through BCA. and counterpart 
funds in North Africa, and the assistance 
of the Oovemment of the United States 
to domestic mining operations in this 
country. Senator OMaronet wanted to 
know why It is good in one place and not 
in another. Mr. Searles does not give a 
satisfaetory answer to that question, 
although admitting that he and his com¬ 
pany vigorously pursued a subsidy ar¬ 
rangement in earii at these instances. 
He further admits in this record that 
the production from these operations 
(including the North African operation, 
financed and subsidized by BCA funds) 
is being sold in foreign markets and not 
coining to the United States where it is 
vitally needed. 

Senator OMahouxt very caustically 
summarizes the situation on page 244 
of the transcript, where he comments to 
Mr. Searles. as follows: 

The CHAnxgAN, There k no distinetion in 
principle, sir, between government aid in 
South Afrka to mines In South Africa, and 
government aid In the United States to 
mince in the United States; but yon are the 
bead. Iqi your own testimony, of a mining 
company which has properties sU over the 
world. Tou accept govemmemt subsidies 
and sympathetic aid in other ooimtrlea. but 
you want the Congress of the United States 
to dMky It to your competitors in the United 
States. 

Senator OMabonxy did not know 
when he made those remarks that the 
Newmont Mining Corp., of which Mr. 
Searles is president, at the very time Mr. 
Searles was testifying in opposition to 
any sort of subsidy airangement for the 
domestic mining industry, was in fact 
Interested in a subsidy-loaded contract 
being negotiated through Defense Min¬ 
erals Administration. 

The facts in regard to this transaction 
appear in the transcript of the record of 
the proceedings btf ore the Subcommit¬ 
tee on BCnes and Mining of the House 
committee on Interior and Insular Af¬ 
fairs under date of April 4, 1951. FTom 
this record it appears that the San 
M anofii Copper Co. of Arizona is to re¬ 
ceive a contract from the Federal Oov¬ 
emment to produce copper. The San 
Mftwtmi Cmiper Co. Is own^ by the New¬ 
mont Mining Corp., of which Fred 
Searles Is president. This contract pro¬ 
vides for the guaranteed purchase by the 
Government of huge amounts of copper 
Involving $125,000,000 over a period of 10 

The following obUoquy between Dr. 
Boyd, the head of Defense Minerals Ad¬ 
ministration. and me may be of interest. 
It MiP^rs on page 87 of the transcript 
of the hearings of April 4 In regard to 
this Gontraet. 

Mr. Bums. The price paid by the Oovern- 
0 Mnt would be a subridy. would it not? 

Sr. Bovs. That k eorxeet, ehr. 


Mr. Bweur. AH right. One furtiier quee- 
tion: Is it a fact that the San Manuel Copper 
Co. is a Bubsldlary at the Magna Copper Co.? 

Z>r. Bovs. That is right. 

Mr. BMOI.X. And the Magna Copper Co. ia 
owned by the Newmont Mining Corp. of 
which Mr. Fred Searles is president; Is that 
right? 

Dr. Bovs. That Is cmrect. 

Mr. Xmoub. Axul so it seems, does it not, 
that the gentleman. Mr. Searles, who ap¬ 
peared before the Senate committee and 
loudly debated against subsidies for anyone 
else was. in fact, going to be the beneficiary 
of a contract, himself, or through his com¬ 
pany; la that right? 

Dr. Bovn. That is correct. 

As Indicated earlier in this statement, 
I do not charge that Mr. Searles im¬ 
properly lobbyed or influenced the ap¬ 
proval of that contract, or for that mat¬ 
ter. that the contract is not a good one 
and In the interests of the Government. 
1 do not know about that. But 1 do say 
that the fact that the Newmont Mining 
Corp. has secured a contract containing 
the subsidy principle does discredit the 
good faith of the argument made by its 
president. Mr. Searles, against the ap¬ 
plication of the subsidy principle for the 
benefit of the competitors of bis com¬ 
pany here in the United States. In 
short, Mr. Searles, the president of the 
company, is arguing that Government 
subsidies are not good for the mining 
Industry and should not be allowed; that 
no loans should be made to help in ex¬ 
ploration and development of the mining 
industry as is done for other segments 
of American industry; but at the same 
time the Newmont Mining Corp. has 
been the beneficiary of generous treai- 
memt by the government in South Africa, 
by our own Government in its operations 
in North Africa, and is currently the 
beneficiary of a subsidy-type contract 
approved by the Defense Minerals Ad¬ 
ministration. 

In conclusion, then. I think it is very 
clear that Mr. Searles has not only advo¬ 
cated policies which are contrary to the 
clear mandate of Congress, but while 
arguing against those policies has him¬ 
self through his own company been the 
beneficiary of the type of financial assist¬ 
ance from the Government which he 
opposes for eversrone else. For those 
reasons I felt iustifled as I did on April 
4, 1951. hi demanding that Mr. Searles 
resign or be dismissed. No injustice waa 
done Bfr. Searles, and he properly re¬ 
signed his position. 


Loyalty Is the Issue 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


IN THE HOUSE OF BSmSBSIITATIVBS 
Tuesday. May IS, 19S1 

Mr. BfARTIN of Massachusetts. MT. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks, I ^e following editorial 

ftfimmcnting on the testimony of General 
MacArthur and Secretary Marshall, 
from the Tablet, one of the leading 
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Catholic publications in America, in its 
Issue of May 12,1951: 

Loyaltt Is tkc Ibsub 

Over and beyond the current dispute re« 
spectlng the views of General MacArthur as 
opposed to those of Secretary of Defense 
Marshall and the administration, every 
American places hrst In mind the welfare of 
his country. This supplants debates re¬ 
specting individuals, political parties, or pro¬ 
fessional Ideologists. 

General MacArthur’s views respecting 
peace and the welfare of the Nation may be 
accepted or rejected. But this is certain: 
His concern is solely for his country: he 
spoke without intimidation by any foreign 
foe; he exuded strength; he breathed confi¬ 
dence of victory; he was free and forthright, 
not betraying harshness or hiding behind 
convenient security; he did not engage in 
personalities: he answered all questions in 
his field, he kept to the issues and he com¬ 
pleted his testimony with hU head high. 

Secretary Marshall's testimony before the 
Senate Armed Forces and Foreign Relations 
Committees is set forth from a different 
angle. He seems to have a reluctant ap¬ 
proach. hampered by apprehension and ever 
fearful that a politically false move might be 
made. He is for a limited war. apparently 
not overconcerned with the loss of American 
lives; he still appears to be for negotiation 
with the Chinese Communists, although it 
Is not clear as to what we are to negotiate, 
for we have nothing to sell except our coun¬ 
try and Peiping has nothing to lose since we 
do not fight upon, or covet, any of her terri¬ 
tory. Again, he states bluntly he thinks the 
purpose of the Communists is “to dominate 
the whole free world." 

I Secretary Marshall in his testimony has 
brought up other subjects which General 
MacArthur did not touch and which are 
startling to the American people. Among 
them are these four: 

1. He stated that while serving as dele¬ 
gate Of the united States in China, during 
which time he reportedly Indicated that 
Chiang's defeat was certain and the victory 
Of the Reds inevitable, he never considered 
the Chinese Reds simple agrarians but be¬ 
lieved they were genuine Marxists, If this is 
true, then Americans wonder why he insisted 
Chlang take these world destroyers into his 
government and why he punished him for 
refusing to follow an order to do so. 

2. Equally shocking is Secretary Marshall’s 
testimony that the American people had lost 
their independence in military action during 
war. He admitted that decisions made by 
President Truman and our Chiefs of Staff are 
vetoed by other governments and the veto is 
kept secret from the American people. 'The 
Secretary of Defense conceded that foreign 
governments, which have given little man¬ 
power and resources to the war. have forbid¬ 
den the United States to pursue the enemy 
across a certain line. In addition he asserted 
that although the United States endeavored 
to secure an economic blockade to stop war 
materiel from going to the enemy, the prin¬ 
cipal U. N. countries have not, after over 9 
months, acted in favor of the blockade; in 
fact, some of the same foreign regimes which 
give our armies their orders also permit mu¬ 
nitions to reach those who shoot our boys. 
This, then, is the shocking feature: Accord¬ 
ing to Secretary Marshall’s testimony, the 
United States, which supplies the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of men and supplies to the war, 
has lost its independent control of the situa¬ 
tion and surrendered the fate of our boys to 
the pleasure of foreign governments. The 
Secretary said General MacArthur’s attitude 
had made the U. N. "uneasy"; one wonders if 
the thousands of American casualties and the 
shipping of munitions to the Reds by mem¬ 
ber nations created any imeasiness. 

8. Secretary Marshall gave a turn to the 
Appeasement dispute which mxist agitate 


Americans. He asserted, using the same 
phrase Secretary Acheson pronounced, that 
the unification of North and South Korea 
had been set up as a political rather than a 
military objective the United Nations. 
While this would appear to be a new form 
of objectives in war—and for which Ameri¬ 
cans are dying—the ominous part is that if 
this is a political matter it is possible that 
while the United States will continue to op¬ 
pose recognition of Red China, and the sell¬ 
ing out of Formosa, the other nations—in¬ 
cluding those who have traded with the 
Reds—will have to decide the issue. Secre¬ 
tary Acheson made It clear that the United 
States will not veto admission of Red China 
to the U. N. if a majority of nations favor it. 
In other words, there is grave possibility that, 
despite our great sacrifices in Korea. Red 
China may still win its objectives, which 
would be appeasement of the first order. 

4. Senator Bamoxs of New Hampshire, in 
questioning Secretary Marshall, asked 
whether an officer's first loyalty was to his 
country or the administration then holding 
office. Senator Hxckknlooper clarified the 
question when he said: “There is a book 
called The Armed Forces Officer that is roll¬ 
ing on the press right now. issued by the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, General Marshall, I am 
reading from page 8. so that the record will 
be clear: ‘The service officer is charged only 
to take a lively interest in all such discus¬ 
sions—that is. about public matters and af¬ 
fairs of the military—and has no more right 
to condemn the service unfairly than has any 
other American. On the other hand, he is 
not expected to be an intellectual eunuch, 
oblivious to all the faults in the institution 
to which he gives his loyalty; or to the con¬ 
trary, that the nature of that loyalty requires 
that he will use his force toward righting 
of those things which reason convinces him 
are going wrong, though making certain that 
his actions will not do more damage than 
repair. His ultimate commanding loyalty at 
all times is to his country and not to his 
service or superior.’ ’’ 

Secretary Marshall, whose name was affixed 
to the recently printed document from which 
the above quotation was taken, gave this 
surprising answer, “I had not heard that 
particular paragraph before. It is a gener¬ 
alization, of course. My own thought would 
be that it could not be given application in 
this matter.’’ 

Senator Brzdoes then asked whether an 
officer’s first loyalty was to his country or to 
the administration in power—and he em- 
phasized that General MacArthur had placed 
his country first. Secretary Marshall said 
it was to his country. Then the Senator 
asked the Secretary if a top officer felt his 
country was being betrayed and was aware 
of a Communist infiltration in the State 
Department, what he should do. The Secre¬ 
tary said he should resign from the military 
service. 

In other words, a man must sacrifice his 
career if he wants to give his views to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress. His first loyalty is not to 
the country, to its Constitution, or to his 
conscience, but to the administration. In 
fact he cannot' even consider Congress as a 
civilian branch of the Government coequal 
with the executive branch. He must be a 
yes-man. Was not this the same attitude 
Hitler manifested toward his generals? 

Throughout the testimony of Secretary 
Marshall there seemed to be a note of defeat¬ 
ism. President Truman, likewise in his ad¬ 
dress Monday evening emphasized the weak¬ 
ness, and not the strength of America, as 
if we were prisoners of our mistakes. His 
message of fear, because of the Soviet’s pos¬ 
session of atomic bombs, and his castigation 
of the Kremlin’s agents abroad, expressed 
defeatism at its worst. Reliance was placed 
by the President on the United Nations, yet 
nowhere was it indicated that the effective 
membership of the U. N. Security Council is 
one quarter Kremlin—and that admission of 


Red China would make U. N. almost half pro- 
Soviet. 

Secretary Marshall conceded General Mac¬ 
Arthur, our outstanding general, had been 
dismissed not for breaking any rule but 
rather for not following a directive—and 
even this is not clear, for Mr. Marshall did 
not convincingly show what directives had- 
been disobeyed and he conceded liaison work 
with Tokyo was miserable. And he de¬ 
nounced the commander for mentioning the 
great American losses in Korea; he implied 
only the losses suffered by the Chinese Reds 
were of interest to the administration. We 
believe the American losses in Korea are all 
important; we want to know how many 
casualties we have, we want to know how 
long this war is to continue, we want to 
know how it happened and who is responsible 
for the conflict. 

These are elementary but important ques¬ 
tions. Our loyalty is to our country, our 
conscience, and our boys at the front. 

What the American people-need most to¬ 
day is a renascence of faith and fortitude— 
the faith that comes from loyalty to our 
principles and ideals, and the fortitude 
which comes from our strength, determina¬ 
tion, and resources. The missing factor in 
our entire war program—particularly at se¬ 
cret conferences—has been the absence of a 
moral concept, the failure to invoke ethical 
principles and the disregard of the value of 
spiritual mobilization. Patriots of old loved 
and sacrificed for their country; patriots of 
today must do the same by opposing the 
enemy from within as well as from without. 


Are We Chickeot or Americam? 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

or 

HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 

or IDAHO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I Include the follow¬ 
ing article from the Eastern Idaho 
Parmer of May 11, 1951: 

Are We Chickens or Americans? 

What’s happened to the leadership of the 
United States of America? Are we to forget 
our heritage to quake at what may happen 
to lu if we display courage that measures 
up to the courage of those who dared fight 
a war, against great odds, for independence? 
Aro we then servile and obeisant to a power 
that may be no more than a hollow shell? 

Have we forgotten that, if Patrick Henry 
had urged the necessity of matching Eng¬ 
land’s weapons and England’s power before 
we dared defy her might, there would have 
been no “Give me liberty or give me death," 
no Revolutionary War, no free United States 
of America? Have we forgotten the “big 
stick" of Teddy Roosevelt? Have we for¬ 
saken Woodrow Wilson’s concept that peace 
Is worth fighting for? Have we so soon for¬ 
gotten that within the decade we had the 
courage and developed almost overnight, the 
power to fight two' wars, across two wide 
oceans at the same time and humble two 
powerful enemies? 

Are we chickens or are we Americans? 
Are we to continue to pour our sons’ blood 
into the soil of Korea in a war we can never 
win and a war that could be the first one 
we’ve ever lost because we do not dare to 
fight for victory? Are we defeatists, afraid 
to do what we know is right and to risk, 
however grave that risk may be, the conse¬ 
quences? Are we afraid to face what we’ve 
been told again and again is inevitable: a 
showdown with communism? 
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Jkre ire f orgre i ooMlcned to the defeneet 
Aft ire to hlooa «tkd tUe on tur lleMe eneKy^^ 
wheve to wore in wMeh there cetn be no 
victory? Are we? 

Not. we'M eure, «Hh the esprovel of the 
people of the IShited fl te t e e of America. If 
thli thing has to be faoed~eu» tt does—the 
American peopte wont to be led hy men who 

hnve the eame ee nr ege, faith, mad mril to win 
idio pihB Sla ed, fohgbt far. and hwQt the 
Ohlled htatee «C Aoneelea. m am net em- 
tpeae te aeade a m s p emilh Bit y aemaitter how 
•Mve am the p o uM m e on a ef eeree s ef fac¬ 
ing it hcxMetly and f earlesolir. tt we am te 
ho endamd hf Tear wad t h m a t , them oan be 
no ho pe, no fntum. Nma the atheletle, 
dtave-Wber tetatttartanima of 
te better than that. 

tthat we vmub la tlM Wted Statm la 
laademhlp wMh eialea and coamge to atand 
where Americans have always atoad: lor 
ttberty, tor iwanan sAghta. and witli a dater- 
wlnatlBB to lOee anfttdag Sar them. 

Wearen^t getttag that Imdeiahip. By that 
macsb. im teday are^tatthag to live ito to < 

bleeding and~(briag tn ttorea to a eoadlet 
without purpose and without end. If we are 
stm Americans. Hb high thae we started 
acting like Americans again. 


Ban an One t h dh bJ and S ti i fty -fifth 
Awilydraanr Sfawp for Bfoaklyn’t 
BdMeliBaflaBg 

BXTKNSIUN OF REUARSS 


nM.iiiHJ.n}aiaET 


IN TBS BKMKHE ON 1 


Tuesday, May 15, 1952 


Mr. aooim. Mr. filpeailDer, mder 
permhaioTt heretaloR granted me by 
nnanimoos of the House. 1 in¬ 

clude with these remarks the loUowing 
editoriai from ttie Brooklyn Bagle of 
Monday. May 14. 1951: 



me refusal of Postmaster Genersl Jeem 
Donsldson to sqpprove the issosnoe of a spe¬ 
cial commwnnrattve stemp msrktag the one 
hundred and seventy 41fth anniversary of the 
Battle of Long JMacd—or, as it is now more 
accurately described, the Battle of Brook¬ 
lyn—comes as a great disappointment here. 

The campaign lor thte iceognttlon has been 
going on for upward of a year aad has Ir 


aU nine of Brooklyn’s Co i i griwsr n. Poet- 
marter Bdorard J. Quigley and Borough ttla- 
tosiasi James A. Kelly, mho served as chair¬ 
man of a committee romprtsert of this bor¬ 
ough’s leading cltimns. 

The Impresalon created by llr. Donsldson 
that Brobldynb efforts were somewhat be¬ 
lated Is nut based on the facts. Separate 
bSie In the tatoreet of this special etaasp wem 
tatradnoed to Ckmgress by Bepmoentativea 
Bmauaaaw and Ampooo last year to mom 
than ample tline. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Gattunora sought such a stamp 5 years ago 
aad at that he received broad assurances 
abont the ccmslderatloai a renewed plea would 
vecelve fCr the one hundred and seventy- 


The wimte psattlon of the Poetmaster aen- 
Md Slims to to eatitooely emsk. The pco- 


eof pito to t co a d l t io os. Whyit^ 


not Imm taoM lust one mors Is hard to under* 


The Chelae of toe four Is bslBtng. We can 
understand the toatorio hhportanoe of the 
one hundredth snalveraary of the settle¬ 
ment of Nevada ai\d the anniversary of the 
statehood of Colorado. Also we can under¬ 
stand the sentimental Intereet In the Anal 
wm e m p m ent of the United Oaafederate 'Pet- 
emto and toe toftoenm eaerted by aU toe 
Sotttbsrn Ot otss in such a epselal stamp pro- 


Sut itoat could be the posaihle excuse for 
approving s stamp tor the anniversary of the 
American Chemical Society over one for 
Brooklyn's famous battle Is beyond our oom- 
piU hensl o ei. O e os g s Wasidngtou's mtotary 
gemito !waB never better demonstrated than 
heee In his sucoesaful strategio amphibious 
withdrawal of his haitosed troops over the 
Bast Btver to dd New Tork. where he was 
able to rally and reform them and carry on 
to ultimate victory. If Ms army had twen 
bottled up aad capped it might have sseant 
the end of ttag Anaecleaa Beoolution. 

’Use Postmaster Oenaral’s decision that the 


anniversary of the American Chemical So¬ 
ciety—with all due respect to that eminent 
and meet hnportant organisation—is of 
g reeter notional slgniAcaiice then the great 
battle fought on August ST. 1716. to wbat 
Is now the Borough of Brooklyn. Is an amaa- 
Ing eahNNtlon of Mstorleal values. 


A TldH To ikflp Hmumihr—The New 
Vto4 Tm CotoBtoAi to 1 Vttdlr Ito- 
pdrhiot mted Ndiioto l^ort 

EXTBNBION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB LiAVITS 


i OF BEFBBBBMTATfVBB 


Wednesday, May 9,1951 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Spedter. tbe fun- 
danentol baste of our struggle against 
communism must be threefold; MUttary 
defense, economic reconstruction and 
development, and Ideological exposition. 
The improvement nf standards of living 
amongthe underdeveloped peoples of the 
world eonstitiiting well over half tbe 
wofldb pnpnteiloB aad living on a stsnd- 
ard based on an anmal Ineoaie of $190 
per capita or less oonpared to our 
per capita per aBnum demands urgent 
cons i deration. The Thiited nations Ims 
now come out with a detailed study on 
the subject which to deserving of the 
I nterested attention of every Member 
devoted as we all are to suceess in this 
strmle for the fr ee d o m of mankind. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 1 
Include the fcdlowlag editorial from tbe 
Mew York Ttatos: 

A Flaw To Hslp HuBMUiTr 

The Ave United Nations economists who 
have reported a plan to produce $19,000^000,- 
000 a year ct capital investment In under¬ 
developed countries are not Utopians. What 
they de m o n str a ted was that a vast propor¬ 
tion of the world's population—about a bff- 
llon and a toUf parsons—am greatly in need 
of economic aid and could be greaUy helped 
if conditions were lavoraUe. In a 106-page 
documeiit these aaiinent acbolam toto ac¬ 
count of the difllculttns as wall as tbe oppor¬ 
tunities. Tlse great oba t a c l r is that there is 
no eure peace hi the woild tod that conse¬ 
quently tlm ties countries must spend on 


aftoatoent many tallUons of dollars that ootdd 
otherwise be released for oonstruettve for¬ 
eign Investao^t. This pressure for expendi¬ 
tures lor defense Is caused hy the aggressive 
activities of a nation which represents Itself 
as the friend of the common man. 

The U. N. experts did not suggest toat $19.- 
000,000.000 a year be ponred out without 
question by the United Nations or by gov¬ 
ernments or by private Investors. What Is 
actually needed seems to be about $10.- 
000.000,000 a year of capital huports into the 
XRiderdevelupto countries, of which abont 
9 0 per cent ahould go to countries of south 
central Asia and the Far Vast. The total 
sum amounts to somewhat less than 8 per¬ 
cent of the annual Incomes of the nations of 
Western Europe, Australasia, the United 
States, and Canada. Of course, the United 
States through one agenqr or another would 
be the largest Investor. 

The eeonomIstB face up to some of the 
Inher ent tW Acoities of such investments. 
No country can get ahead economically un¬ 
ices its people are winin:^ to make the neces¬ 
sary saertAoes, which la not always the case. 
As the report says: "Ancient phUosophles 
have to be scrapped; old social institutions 
have to dlstntegxate; bands of caste, creed, 
and race have to be burst; and large num¬ 
bers of persons cannot keep up with 
progress have to have their expectatians of 
a comfortable life frustrated." The econo¬ 
mists dared to suggest that rapid progress in 
some countries cannot take place until a 
social revolution has effected a shift in tbe 
dtoatoutlOB of tooome and p ower. We take 
it they mean a peaceful : evolution such as 
generally takes place when there is a great 
technological advance. They may also be¬ 
lieve. though they do not explicitly say so. 
that the fake reforms of oommindsm will 
have to be counteracted by real reforms en¬ 
couraged by the damooiacias. The task will 
not he too easy. Far one thing as the report 
says, “the technology of developed countries 
cannot stsopily be tranaCerred." The new 
aietoods of prochiotioa must be adapted to 
tbe customs and temperament of tbe people 
who are to use them. On ox>e point the econ¬ 
omists are refreshingly optimistic. They 
believe that under favorable ctroumstaaoea 
praduethan can keep ahead of pcgaulatlon. 
They do not suggest that we allow peopio 
to die of uaneoessary disesses beeataae there 
la danger that tbey will be undernourished 
if they remain alive. 

It will be a long tone, one would Judge, 
before any program like this can get into full 
stride, assuming that it is accepted hy the 
Boonondc and Social Oounell and tesple- 
Bsented, as tha ecanomlate auggeat, by such 
agencies as the Biqiort-Import Bank of the 
United States aad t l * e nawir 

for Beconstructlon and Development. But 
the obstacles are political and psychological, 
not materia!. If we could have an assured 
peace, or even an tndeOxiltoly prolonged truce, 
the prtnclpleB laid down to this Kport ml^it 
be used to briiig about an enormous spread 
of well-being and of freedom. 


StaliM l$r Akiito sail Hstesi 


HOIL LI. BARTLETT 

niTBB BOOSE OF 1 

Tuesday, May IS, 2951 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, Bate 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call to tbe attontioii of tbe House the 
tolloiriiig sptondid editorial on statehood 
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lor Alaska and Hawaii from the Chris¬ 
tian Science Monitor: 

Two Mos* States: awd Wht Not Now? 

Proponents of statehood for Hawaii and 
Alaska may take some small measure of en¬ 
couragement from the fact that the Senate 
insular affairs committee thus early has re¬ 
ported favorably bills to accomplish that 
end. 

Heretofore It has been in the Senate that 
statehood bills for these territories have ex¬ 
pired, the Houtt last year having approved 
such measures. In matters of population. 
Importance to defense, and rapidity of com¬ 
munication with the mainland these non- 
continental areas would seem to qualify for 
self-governing participation in the union. 

Earnest arguments are made against state¬ 
hood, it Is true, but most of these could have 
been made against present States when they 
were admitted or even today. Apparently 
the greatest resistance arises not from ques¬ 
tions about Alaska or Hawaii themselves but 
from apprehension that the four new Sen¬ 
ators from these constituencies would help 
overcome southern resistance to the Presi¬ 
dent’s civil-rights program. 

This Is a narrow base on which to oppose 
the aspirations of fine groups of people for 
full citizenship and national responsibility. 
The decision ought to be made on the merits 
rather than an Incidental effect. 


Jackie Robinion, the Pride of Hie People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 

or NEW TOBX 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 2,1951 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, when it 
first became known back in 1945 that 
Jackie Robinson, a Negro ballplayer, had 
signed a contract with a big-league base- 
ball team, it created somewhat of a sen¬ 
sation in the country. For until then 
Negroes could not be taken into the 
major league teams, although they were 
able to participate in other professional 
sports, such as boxing, basketball, and 
football. 

Jackie Robinson, recognized today as 
one of the best second basemen in the 
National League, actually joined the 
major leagues in 1947 when he became 
a member of my home-town team, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, known affectionately 
as ‘*dem bums.” By joining the Dodgers, 
Robinson had accomplished more than 
the mere fact of being the first Negro 
to break into the major leagues; his ac¬ 
ceptance into the ranks of our great na¬ 
tional sport automatically erased the 
^‘unwritten law” which had kept out 
Negroes from the big leagues until then. 

He has since proved himself to be an 
outstanding player, a hard hitter, and a 
respected teammate. His exemplary 
conduct and his sportsmanlike and intel¬ 
ligent behavior have encouraged other 
Negro youths to enter this field of sports, 
'so that today nine Negroes are reported 
i playing with teams in the National 
League and four in the American League, 
or a total of 13 Negroes in both major 
[leagues. 

p Robinson also earned the plaudits of 
millions of people in this country 
through the movie The Jackie Robinson 


Story, which struck at the evil of bigotry 
and racial intolerance. Thus, in the 
space of a few short years he has done 
magnificent work for his race, particu¬ 
larly for its youth, whose idol and in¬ 
spiration he has become. Now he has 
undertaken a new task to warn teen 
agers against the danger of using nar¬ 
cotics. He has dedicated himself to that 
task, which is a great service to his 
country and his people. The Negroes of 
this country have all the reason in the 
world to be proud of Jackie Robinson, 
just as we in Brooklyn are proud of him. 

I am placing in the Record two perti¬ 
nent items from the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, one a news article 
published on April 26,1951, and the other 
an editorial which appeared in the issue 
of April 28. They are as follows: 

[n'om the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of April 26. 1651] 

Jackie Robinson Begs Kiss To Avoid 
Naxcotics 

Jackie Robinson, the hard-hitting, flashy 
second baseman of the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
today offered this advice to New York teen¬ 
agers who might be tempted to take dope: 

“Don’t be a sucker, a fall guy. Organized 
dope rings—^real bums—are out to make a 
slave of you. First, they’ll hand you a reefer. 
Suck the fumes deep for a big thrill, they’ll 
say. Next, a sniff or two of heroin. Then, 
the needle.’’ 

Jackie, Idol of millions, drew an analogy. 

“The kid who takes dope has as much 
chance of survival as the swimmer who flghts 
a strong current wearing handcuffs. The 
dope addict’s fate is even worse. A social 
outcast, his future is mired In the physical 
and moral wreckage of his own doing.’’ 

TO APPEAR at show 

Jackie, praising a realistic, open-air drama 
titled “Dope,” now being presented nightly 
by the East Harlem Protestant parish on va¬ 
cant lots, said he will make a personal ap¬ 
pearance tomorrow evening at the show “to 
lend whatever assistance 1 can to this terri¬ 
ble problem.” 

The drama, written and directed by 
Maryat Lee, Wellesley alumna, features orlg- 
Inal music by Otto Thompson, graduate of 
the Jullllard School. Its cast comes from the 
east Harlem area, the literal backyard of the 
Nation’s most vicious narcotics rings. 

Actual case histones of teenage addicts’ 
problems provide material for the drama, 
which has played to more than 6,000 standees 
since Monday. Thousands of spectators have 
signed petitions urging the city to provide 
medical treatment for addicts. 

tjiioss parents to meet 

Charging that addiction eats at the vitals 
of ^e home and community, Jackie said: 

“Parents in Harlem should hold emergency 
meetings and have experts on the narcotics 
menace addfess those meetings. Parents 
should also warn their children of dope’s 
terrible effects upon kids. Save them before 
they’re hooked. 

“A detective In Harlem has a cured addict 
ready to address any Interested group on how 
to cope with the problem. I’ll certainly do 
anything in my power to lend a hand. If 
groups need any help I’ll be available on any 
off-day of the Dodgers' schedule.” 

CALLS FOR NO MERCT 

While police are doing a superhuman job 
In trsrlng to eradicate dope rings In Harlem, 
Jackie said the present crisis calls for even 
more drastic policing ot the area. 

“Authorities should move In sufficient 
numbers of police to rid Bast Rarlem of every 
dope pusher. Judges should show no mercy 
on a man who wrecks the lives of whole 


armies of children. The narcotics peddler 
today eats at the social structure like cancer. 

“He should be thrown away for keeps.” 

(From the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of April 28. 1651] 

Another Robinson Story 

Jackie Robinson, whose career has been 
an Inspiration not only to youngsters of his 
own race but to all who are working for racial 
unity, has taken on a new campaign, that of 
warning teenagers against the mounting 
menace of drugs. 

He has announced that he will spend such 
time as the Dodgers’ schedule permits In 
personal appearances and talks to tell the 
youngsters that “the kid who takes dope 
has as much chance of sinvlval as the swim¬ 
mer who flghts a strong current wearing 
handcuffs.’’ 

Through the fllm. The Jackie Robinson 
Story, the star second baseman struck a 
strong blow for racial tolerance. In his new 
role, that of a campaigner to save the young¬ 
sters before they’re hooked, he has an even 
more Important story to tell. 


The Railroad Retirement Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 

or KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 15,1951 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am in¬ 
deed to learn that today the great Com¬ 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce is beginning hearings in connec¬ 
tion with the Railroad Retirement Act as 
amended. It seems to me highly im¬ 
portant that this act, which directly af¬ 
fects the lives of so many thousands of 
Americans, be revised in light of current 
realities. 

The question of pensions for the aged 
worker, for the disabled worker, and for 
the widow and children of the deceased 
worker presents a complex problem in 
our economy today. Pension plans, both 
private and public, have had their great- 
est growth and development during the 
past 15 years. During the same period, 
we have witnessed a sharp decrease in 
the value of the dollar. Measured 
purely in dollars, an adequate pension 
10 or 15 years ago is by no means ade¬ 
quate today. 

In objectively approaching the prob¬ 
lem of security for the aged, our first 
difficulty is the lack of any national 
policy. Some plans, including that for 
the railroad workers, are actuarily sound, 
based on current life expectancies. The 
advancement in medical science which 
we all hope for and expect may change 
this picture. The social-security pro¬ 
gram which covers such a large segment 
of our society, is obviously not on a sound 
trust-fund basis and will some day re¬ 
quire pay-as-you-go supplements unless 
It is altered. Because of this situation, 
we find a sharp discrimination against 
the railroad worker. He now pays 6 
jiercent of his wage into the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Fund. His employer matches 
that pairment for a total of 12 percent. 
Dhless corrective legislation is adopted, 
these payments will go up to 6^4 percent 
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each next January 1. I have introduced 
a bill, H. R. 2343, to prevent this iwc rfaa e. 
This bill has been referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The man or woman covered by social 
security makes a very much smaller pay¬ 
ment. percent to be exact. This 
amount, through a gradual increase is. 
according to present law, supposed to 
reach 3^4 percent by 1970. However, 
based on our experience since 1937, the 
Congress generally freezes the tax rate 
even though Increments have been pro¬ 
vided in previous legislation. At present, 
a man earning $3,600 per year pays $Si 
per year as social-security tax. The rail¬ 
road worker with an identical income 
pays $216 per year into the railroad 
retirement fund. The average retire, 
ment pension for a railroad worker Is 
$82.73 per month, while the average re¬ 
tirement pension under social security 
for a man is $72.45 and if his wife is 
living and over 65, this figure is increased 
to $96.60. The discrepancy between the 
pensions in proportion to the payments 
is obvious. 

In many of our major industries, such 
as steel, automobile, coal mining, there 
are private pension plans, industry-wide 
or with individual companies, which 
supplement the social security. The em¬ 
ployee’s contribution to these plans var¬ 
ies perceptibly. In some cases it is siz¬ 
able. but in most cases, it is negligible. 
The cost of these plans is passed on to 
the ultimate consumer and because of 
that, is partially borne by the railroad 
worker and his family, although he is 
in no sense a beneficiary. Still another 
large segment of our population, the 
classified employees of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, are covered under an entirely 
different plan. This plan happens to be 
on a sounder basis than the broad so¬ 
cial-security program. 

The problem of how much of the se¬ 
curity for the old people of this country 
shall be financed through a sound trust 
fund and how much shall be financed on 
a pay-as-you-go basis is a matter of pol¬ 
icy which will require careful and intense 
study. This policy should be established. 
A select committee of the Congress may 
be required to make the necessary study 
in order to determine the proper policy 
to be pursued. The studies to be under¬ 
taken by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce are a step in the 
right direction. It is the duty of this 
Congress to eliminate the manifest dis¬ 
crimination which now exists. The rail¬ 
road worker is not asking to be included 
in social security, but he is asking for 
a plan which does not penalize him in 
comparison to the industry worker cov¬ 
ered by social security. 

My reason for suggesting a select com. 
mlttee is that these various plans fall 
under the jurisdiction of several stand¬ 
ing committees of the Congress. The 
Railroad Retirement Act falls to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce; the Social Security Act to 
the Committee on Ways and Means; the 
Civil Service Retirement Act to the Com¬ 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service; 
private-industry plans, indirectly, to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. It 
is apparent that in such a situation we 
are apt to get four different answers to 
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the same problem. For that reason, a 
select committee for the purposes of in¬ 
tense study seems to me appropriate. 


Welcome Back, Colonel 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 

or KSW TO« 

ZN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May IS, 1951 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me by unanimous 
consent of the House. I am pleased to 
include with these remarks the following 
editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Monday. May 14.1951, concerning a dis¬ 
tinguished member of a fine family of 
the Twelfth Congressional District of 
New York: 

WzLCOMx Back. Colonel 

It’s a pleasure to see one of Brooklyn's war 
heroes come home from Korea and receive 
the honors due him. We’re speaking of 
Col. John T. Corley, the most decorated colo¬ 
nel in American history. Colonel Corley is 
now taking a well-earned rest with his par¬ 
ents. Mr. and Mrs. John J. Corley. 

He was honored by the Army on Friday 
when he reviewed the weekly retreat parade 
on Governor’s Island, where he was on staff 
duty before the war broke out. 

He received the Distinguished Service Cross 
for heroism in combat in Germany during 
World War II. Then, as If that second-high¬ 
est military honor wasn't enough, he received 
another D. 8. C. for extraordinary gallantry 
in Korea. Add to these seven Silver Stars, 
the Legion of Merit, the Soldier's Medal, four 
Bronze Stars, the Purple Heart and French 
and Belgian decorations. 

Needless to say, Brooklyn is proud to see 
Colonel Corley back. 


Protect the Amerkan Watch Industry 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUGH BUTLER 

or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16,1951 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres¬ 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record a 
brief address I gave before the seventh 
annual convention of the American 
Watch Workers Union which convened 
in Washington on May 14. Nearly one- 
fourth of the members of this union re¬ 
side in Lincoln, Nebr., where they are 
employed in the Elgin plant. I think the 
American watch industry is in one of the 
most critical situations we have today, 
in view of the threatening international 
situation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record^ 
as follows: 

PROTECT TKE AKERZCAN WATCH INDUBTRT 
(Addreaz by Senator Hugh Butler) 

Mr. Chairman, distingulBbed gueati. olll- 
oers, and delegates to the American watch 


workers' convention, I appreciate very much 
the opportunity to be here with you today. 

We are rather proud of the Elgin watch 
factory that we have at Lincoln. Nebr. A 
good many people seem to think that Ne¬ 
braska 1b aU agriculture and no Industry. 
I suppose it is quite a surprise to most of 
them to learn that we have a plant employ¬ 
ing from one to two thousand persons mak¬ 
ing jeweled watches that are Just as fine 
as the watches made anywhere else In the 
world. That plant has helped us demon¬ 
strate Nebraska’s industrial potentialities, 
and, as I said before, we are proud and happy 
to have it In our State. 

I understand that this is the first time 
you have held your convention In Washing¬ 
ton. I can realize why you have picked 
Washington for this convention. It is be¬ 
cause the fate of the Industry you work In 
and the fate of the jobs of your members 
may be settled here In Washington this week. 

It probably seems strange to a good many 
of you to have to come to Washington to 
go before a Government commission and 
beg on bended knee for the right to make 
a living. We all like to think of America 
as the country where no man has to beg 
another man for the right to make a living. 
We like to think that In America a man has 
a right to go Into any kind of work that he 
wants to and to earn a decent wage in that 
line of work without asking permission of 
any Government official. 

You have found out that is not entirely 
true any longer. You have found out that 
your jobs are dependent on the decisions of 
some few officials in the State Department 
or the Tariff Commission or other Govern¬ 
ment agencies. In a good many cases, you 
do not even know and you cannot find out 
the names of those officials who make those 
decisions. All you can find out Is that the 
decisions have been made, and that you have 
to suffer the consequences. 

You men who represent the workers in the 
jeweled-watch industry have had some bit¬ 
ter experiences. Under this so-called recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements program, you know 
what the domestic jeweled-watch industry 
has suffered as a result of foreign competi¬ 
tion. You have tried again and again to 
make the State Department understand your 
problem. You have answered every question 
they had to ask, and you have dug out and 
presented every fact that could possibly have 
any bearing on your problem. 

It has been a pleasure to have known your 
president, Mr. Walter Cenerazzo, who for 
several years now, has been before congres¬ 
sional committees in your behalf. He ha« 
done an absolutely first-rate job of present¬ 
ing your problems and your case. In his last 
appearance before the Senate Finance Com¬ 
mittee, he made, I believe, a more thorough 
and complete presentation than any other 
witness we had before us. He had every fact 
at his fingertips and he answered every ques¬ 
tion that any member of the committee asked 
without the slightest hesitation. He did a 
magnificent job of presenting your problem. 

As I said before, you have presented your 
ease again and again to congressional com¬ 
mittees and to the State Department and 
others. You have showed conclusively what 
these imported Swiss movements are doing 
to your jobs. In reply, the only answer you 
have ever received from the State Department 
was that you have not been seriously hurt. 

I believe you men know better than the 
State Department whether you have been 
hurt or not. Your president showed us at 
the Senate Finance Committee hearings that 
two or three thousand watch workers are 
out of jobs, at the very time the rest at the 
country is on a boom. 

If yoxir union has not been injured by this 
Swiss trade agreement, then I dont know 
what the word "Injury" means. 

In the. Senate Finance Committee hearings, 
Mr. Cenerazzo gave us very complete and 
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voltRntnous data regardtag the wage retae 
paid to Swlu workeia in ttoe wateSi taetarlea 
over there. It was very taapertaat and Itt- 
terestlBg Information. I am tore It wae dB 
correct because he has been there, and per- 
soaany inspected the f a ctorle e and wlalted 
with the warkers. He was the only wMaam 
we had who ooold give us the faots <m Bwtw 
wage rates. The State Depar tm ent SIdnt 
have those facts, although ^bey ebouM have 
had them. 

X was intereeted to look through some of 
the tables on wage rates that he pres e nted 
and note the o ampa rt so mi wade betwee n the 
wage rates In the Swiss wateh tedustry and 
the average ratae here to America. Be 
showed the nte per hour for each type of 
Joh and then he showed the averege wage 
rate for an Swiss wod ts rs. This averags rata 
which iuoludsd an frtoge benefits was 61.1 
cents psr hour. 

Of ooursSf It is not xxMible for Americsn 
workers to compete sgbdnrt wage rates like 
that. 

As you an wen know, we have a national 
minitnnm wage rate In this country for all 
Induetry that ahips goods in interstate com¬ 
merce. The rate la 75 cents an hour. That 
is osrtatoly not a very high wage rate. X 
don't suppose that there la any worker to 
the American Jeweled watch Industry who Is 
paid as little as 75 cents an hour. When X 
looked through the lists of wage rates for 
Swiss warkers. 2 didn't sae any job that paid 
as much as 75 cents an hour. About the 
highest wage paid by the Swiss todustry. even 
for some of the SkUlsd Jobs was 60 or fi5 
cents an hour, according to these tables com¬ 
piled by our American Legation In Swltaer- 
land. 

We have only had a national mtnlmum- 
wage law In tbts coun try for about 15 years. 
Before that time some of the States had 
mtolmum-wage lawe, but toere was no na¬ 
tional law setting min i mu m wsgee. The 
State lews on minimum wagss dMnt work 
very well, and 1 am sure you know why. It 
just waant praotloal for one State to try to 
raise mtolmum-wage standards vsry far 
above the standards of the other Statss. 
Any State that did that would find that 
Bweattoop tedustrtss would be established 
in the lo w w ags Statss. Ooods vtaoM he 
manufactured la ttaas low w ags Statss and 
shiiiped Into the Statss that were trying to 
raise their wage standards. 

In this country, at oourse, there is noth¬ 
ing to stop the shipment ot goods tram one 
State to another. There was nothing to 
prevent sweatshop employers ftom aatah- 
liShlng factories In Statas where the wages 
were kmest and then shipping their goods 
all over the country at a lll■B^>slll1tvll ad¬ 
vantage. That was done pretty f reqiae n tly. 
There had to he a natioaal uitatewnn wage 
scale, so that there would be f sir and equal 
ooaqpetltlon among plants In various Statas. 

Ton wsptah we a he ts have aaaetlr that same 
problem with asrhs cos n pe tl tlon, only there 
Is no mlnlnMUB wefs to ye^ t yms. T he 
wags rates to some ot the ftavhs f s etart as go 
doom to U. 16, and 18 cents en hour for be- 
gtansrs. The wage rates for a lot of the 
jobs of osportonoed workers are only JO. 40, 
or 50 cento an hour. That is tbe kind of 
eompetitton tbet you .are up sgatnst. That 
la the whole cause of your problem 

If the prinelple of Hatton-wide minimum 
wage is eounSU then the prlncipki ef pmtoe- 
tion egsinst foreign low-wage tabor is Just 
as sound. If an American asanufactusar 
tried to pay wages at the rates la the Swiss 
faetoxtaa, be would be prosecuted in no time 
by the unitod Stat e s Dspertaaent of Labor. 

There Just lent eny doubt that these low 
Swiss wages are the whola cause at the 
troubla. 

Otoourae. the State D e partm ent amy etafan 
that we have no tight to tan the Swlas how 
to run tbshr bnstnaan. That la true. Imt we 


tawttM hate a lyit to wy eomething« 

prices li 
turers can meet. 

11 the Swiss want to hold tbebr wage rates 
at a low level, that may he their hxutlness. 
But If they want to send to hare the watches 
made with low-wage labor, then It becomes 
our business. We have a right to insist that 
they pay a fsir taettr or import dee or what¬ 
ever you want to call It, that will equallae 
the cost of production and partloailarly the 
difference In wage rates. 

In spite of all toe State D epartment propa¬ 
ganda about international trade and inter¬ 
national und erst a nding and good will, you 
can't get away from tha feet that this so- 
called reclpro^ trade agreements program 
la helag used to break down the Amertoan 
and ae n leanlt oau Itstog 

Howl wndaratand that you an ptannlBg to 
make en efgMeinnee bsfon the ChItedSta ta e 
TaiM commlealon tossorrow and ask that 
tbe Datted Statoe Government make uae of 
tbe eacbpe ctauae to the trade a g raament 
with SwltaertaBd. to gat the tariff ratae 
ralMd to what they ought to be. 1 am all 
for you. and X want to wtah feu the best of 
luck. Z Intend to file a brief statement with 
tbe Tariff OonmOasion, mpsalf, hacking up 
your position, 

I hope you realtae that it may not be an 
eaey jab to get this administration to use 
♦■iiAt fufiapn m the Sadas agreement. 

Tbe escape olauee is aometblag that your 
induetry end your union have besn marking 
to have put in the Sedas ^aeoaaent for e 
good many years. I reasmbar baok 4 or 5 
years ago when I made a apsach In the Sen¬ 
ate inaieting that the State Dapartment 
ought to put an moape clausa in the Swlaa 
agreement. At that time there wae not anjr 
escape dauee In the agreement, so you didn't 
even have the right to go to tbe Tariff Com- 
nrrtsalon end inesent your case. I made an 
argument that tbe State Oapertment could 
have an escape dauM put In on 6 months' 
notice and that they ought to do so. I be¬ 
lieve 1 convincad most of the people who 
listened to me. hut unfortuiutely I had too 
few listeners. 

That was shortly after tbe end of the war. 
It took the State Department 8 or 4 years 
to put an escape dause In that agreement 
so that you eoukt emn go before the Tbrlff 
Commission and ask them to use It. 

As I said before, tbe eeoape clause won't 
be of much help to you unless the adminis¬ 
tration Is willing to use It to escape from 
. the commttmauta we have mstdeeo tbe tariff 
on watchee. It may not he an easy job to 
win yoxir case. Dp to etate, the Tariff Oom- 
miselon hes handled 18 xor es¬ 

cape under the escape dauaes in tbe vari¬ 
ous agreeasents. Th data they Jaaive been 
willing to take action to protect American 
pr odue er a in Just 1 earn out ot those 19 

That Is not a very eneouregtog attuatlon. 
Z am not trylaq; to rltannnrags you, and Z 
ansemeleohldiatlfl triad. Ton men know 
the pwiblwns of your induetry. end you know 
what hae happened to tbe industry and Jobs 
ae a result of these Swiss imports. You 
will have to make it dear to tbe Tariff Com- 
mlsalon Just vtoat has happened under tfata 

The Tariff Oommlsston is l up poee d to he 
a nonparttaan agency e emp ossd of three He- 
pOWIcisns end tbeee Itamnrrata. They ere 
supposed to decide your application heaad 
p w ee^ on the ntaclta of the OMa. la other 
words, they ate sta PPOtod to alt Jlfce Judgea 
In a court and grant you jurotectioa egalnet 
Inyports if they find that your indust^ haa 
been hurt ae a rwtdt of this so-called re¬ 
ciprocal trade agraMneoft. They era not 
s u p p osed to be toftwaBoed by p ciMci l oon- 


made a real effcsrt to eee to it that tbow ap- 
petotad to awva on the Tariff fVnwariieiion, 
are lalr-intoded, noo p oU tl oel men who wiU 
hear a eaae fblily and decide It on Ita merits. 
I dont know how aucea a af u l we have been. 
The Senate oonfinna theae nppototmeota, 

biiitfirrtofill.thaPr<. 

I toelr names to the Senate for oon- 
AU of the n mas he ra of tbe Tbrlff 
base i-year eppolntmenta, 
which Bseana that they come up Xor reap¬ 
pointment hy the President hrom time to 
time, under those dra n matan cea there may 
ha ataeaptatlon for them to think about the 
p irfH lefil atant of the adaUnlatrmtlon In paae- 
Ing on thoae oeaea. 

■ran after they hove antved at their con- 
dnelCBA the Commlealon does not 

have tbe final dadakm. The Praaideat may 
accept or reject their recommendations. In 
reaching hie deoMon on that, he win prob¬ 
ably oonuH with membWB of his Cabinet. 

, the Seeratary of State. Just 
peraonally. X tfirirt 

tto adM of the Secreta r y of State more 
often then he ought to. 

That is the problem you are up egalnet. 
I am giving you some of this background so 
you will understand why It has l>eeii so hard 
to make any headway. Mow that you have 
gotten a foraul haaiiing betara the Tariff 
OomndaBioBi. X fed that yon have made tre¬ 
mendous progreas. I am vary opthnlatlo 
that you wlU get favarahta rasulta. 

It happens that you have oome to Waeh- 
Ingtcm at a fortunate time In more ways 
than one. Just tlile week we have up In 
the Senate a bill to estend the Trade Agree- 
uenta Art for anotoer % years, ft you 
have tone. X hope aome of you wlU oosm 
down to toe vtaltoni* gaSery in toe Senate 
and hBten to the debate. 

My own feeling about this particular bill 
is mixed. There la a temptation to- vote 
against it entirely. Unfortunately, even If 
O ong res B ref u sed to pass the bill, tt would 
not TOstore any ef the reduced tariff rates 
back to tbe old levels that etaeted bef ora 
any trade agreements wera negotiated. In 
other words, we oould stop tbe Secretary of 
State from making any more agreements by 
defeating this blU. We oould not cancel 
out tbe reductions that have already been 
made by that means. Bxistlng trade agree- 
znents, eiiOh aa the O v Um agraement, would 
cDsitInue in effect uatU canceled by the 
Btate Depertasent. 

On the othw hand, this bUl does oontein 
some real hnprovemants over what we have 
had In the pest. For one thing, it makes 
the "escape dmuae" provision a good deal 
stronger. It attempte to give the com¬ 
plain^ domeatle in d ustry a much bettor 
chance to secure raUaf from deetcuettvo 
oouspetltian through thie means. Those of 
you who have studied Mr. Oeaecaaao's tastt- 
mony before our committee reaUae that tbe 
present "escape clause" does not always work 
too well for the domeatlo Industry that Is 
injured. Our coasmlttee has tried to im¬ 
prove on that point In the bill we have up 
In toe Beuade bogtiming today. 

There ie another provision in this new 
bill wbtoh may he of coum benefit to your 
Intoistry. I take some pecaonal pride in it, 
alnoe 1 proposed the amendment In oom- 
ml t toe at the rvqtnat of your induetry. It 
to the p rov h to n which rcetora e section llg 
ef tbe old Ibriff Act Into fua operation. 

Thto aaotlim win gtva a doaBBstle industry 
•nob m yama the to go into oourt and 
ooediaet the deelalatt of n customs oAclal In 
cleestfying impart goods. Tour pnaideBt 
pointadout to vm that a good many hnportod 
Swtos m^ 1 we re omy pnyta g thetwMT 
rate on "unadjusted movements," nithongh. 
In fart, ttoy ara fplly adj u atad wtawi 4^ 
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the wrong claaalAoatlon In that way, It may 
permit imports to come in at a lower rate 
of duty. That means that the imports wUl 
offer Just that much more competition to 
your own watches. 

Some of these changes are rather technical 
and I don’t intend to bore you by going into 
them in too much detail. The important 
point is that we have tried to improve the 
law in any way we could so as to give 
domestic industries and American workers 
more protection. The bill is a sort of a com¬ 
promise. It gives the State Department part 
of what they have asked and, at the same 
time, it tries to give domestic indxzstries 
a little better chance to protect themselves 
than they have had in the past. 

We know that the only kind of a bill we 
can get through la a compromise bill. If 
the Congress passed the kind of bill that I 
would like to see. the President would likely 
veto it and we would be right back where 
we were. In fact, I would like to have a 
bill passed that simply raised the tariff rates 
on Swiss watches or established a quota. We 
can’t get that through, so we are trying to do 
the next best thing. 

I have appreciated the opportunity of 
being here with you today and of talking 
over your problems with you. I have given 
you some of my ideas on this question, and 
I hope you won’t hesitate to give me your 
suggestions. Mr. Cenerazao has never been 
hesitant about giving us his ideas and recom¬ 
mendations and I respect him for that. Z 
have been pretty familiar with some of the 
problems of the Jeweled-watch indxistry for 
quite a while, but this is the first chance 
I have had to meet with your whole group. 
You are here fighting for the Jobs of your 
members. You have a tough problem before 
you. I want to offer you 100-percent cooper¬ 
ation in tackling It. Z believe you will solve 
it because I Just don't believe the Tariff 
Commission, the State Department, and the 
White House will dare to tell you that your 
members don’t have a right to a decent Job 
at a fair rate of pay. 

’Thank you for your courtesy and your 
hospitality. 

The British and the Dismissal of General 
MacArthur 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 

OP MINNESOTA 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 16,1951 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi¬ 
torial entitled ”We’re All Subject to Each 
Others’ Whims,” which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Sunday Tribune on May 13, 
1961. ^ . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

WE'BB All Subject to Each Others' Whims 

Exchanges between Senators and Defense 
Secretary George Marshall have refuted mis¬ 
chievous gossip blaming the British for Oen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s dismissal. MarshaU 
and the President have made clear that the 
decision to recall MacArthur was purely an 
American one. ^ . 

It Is hard to excuse such an irresponsible 
canard at a time when it is so useful to the 
Communists to foster ill will and disunity 
between the free nations. 


Those who do not seem to shrink from iso¬ 
lating the United States from its allies and 
the U. N. or under minin g the morale of the 
American people now are fostering another 
dangerous line of talk. 

Senator Wxlet, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
asked MarshaU last Wednesday if our ar¬ 
rangement with the U. N. does not mean that 
“we have virtually lost control of our own 
850,000 men in the field.” 

David Lawrence, a syndicated columnist, 
previously had charged that “America has 
surrendered its Independence of action and 
its leadership and has abandoned 350,000 
American boys to the whim of foreign 
cabinets.” 

Such talk finds ready listeners in a Nation 
which, despite its having become the world’s 
No. 1 power, has never wholly rid itself of an 
inferiority complex developed during the 
years when the great decisions were made by 
foreign governments. 

Marshall told Wilet that we have not lost 
control of our troops any more than we lost 
control of them in Europe though an Ameri¬ 
can was Allied Commander in World War II, 
Just as an American is in command in Korea. 

What those overlook who seek to create the 
Idea that our destinies and the lives of our 
soldiers are at the “whim of foreign Cab¬ 
inets” is the unprecedented extent to which 
other free nations have put their destinies 
and the lives of their soldiers at the whim 
of American domestic politics. 

The United States has never subjected its 
policies or the lives of its soldiers to foreign 
leadership to the extent that the British 
did when they accepted Dwight Elsenhower 
as their supreme commander in Western 
Europe In 1942. At that time the Armed 
Forces of the United States in Western 
Europe i*e Inferior in numbers and in 
battle ex^jrlence to those of Britain. Brit¬ 
ish commanders with more war experience 
and greater fame than Eisenhower then en¬ 
joyed were put under an untried commander. 
The British later were glad they did but it 
was bard to do at the time. 

’The British modified their sovereignty in 
wartime to permit Eisenhower to function 
with maximum effectiveness on their soil and 
again to permit the United States t > estab¬ 
lish peacetime air bases on their Island. 

All of the members of the Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, Including France, which is 
especially sensitive about such matters, 
have surrendered sovereignty as well as pride 
to enable Eisenhower to create an Integrated 
Western European defense establishment. 

And the 13 other countries with troops in 
Korea willingly placed them under an Ameri¬ 
can commander. While some of them have 
not sent as large forces as we would like to 
see fighting alongside ours, all realized that 
in entrusting their soldiers to Annerican 
supreme command they also entrusted us 
with their national security. The Com¬ 
munists can strike Just as hard at a nation 
with 1,000 troops at war against them in 
Korea as against a nation with 300,000 troops 
at war against them. 

The way to get more allied troops to line 
up alongside our troops in defense of collec¬ 
tive security is to recognize our allies’ right 
to be consulted about basic policies and give 
credit for contributions made. To deny our 
allies a voice in decisions which affect their 
security as well as ours and to sneer at their 
sacrifices for the common cause is to treat 
them as satellites and risk isolating ourselves. 

’This is not the way most Americans would 
deal with our alliM or the ID7 and we are 
glad President Truman in his speech last 
Monday night and in the letter to General 
MftcArtbur published Friday made that clear. 
“The path of collective seciurity is our only 
sure defense against the dangers that 
threaten us. It is the path to peace in 
Korea, to peace in the world.” 

We must let nothing divert us from that 
path. 


Attorney General of New Mexico Urfes 
Federal Control of Offikore Oil Lands 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOSEPH CO’IIAHONEY 

or WTOMINQ 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May 16,1951 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
problem of handling the submerged 
lands off the coasts of the United States 
containing vast deposits of petroleum 
has been of great concern to tho people 
of the United States, and to the Com¬ 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
which has been studying the problem 
intensively this year and last particu¬ 
larly. The committee has before it a 
measure Introduced by the Junior Sena¬ 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Anderson] 
and myself to provide for Interim oper¬ 
ation of these petroleum resources un¬ 
der the Secretary of the Interior, so that 
the United States will not be deprived 
of production and exploration while 
Congress Is making up its mind upon the 
final settlement of the controversy which 
has gone on for the last 8 or 9 years. 

As chairman of the committee. I have 
received numerous letters fron>«ill parts 
of the country with respect to the prob¬ 
lem. One of the most interesting of 
these was received by me today from 
Hon. Joe L. Martinez, attorney general 
of the State of New Mexico. Mr. Marti¬ 
nez was formerly upon the staff of the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Chavez] , and, like myself and the senior 
Senator from New Mexico, studied law 
at Georgetown Law School. I have 
therefore read his letter with particular 
Interest. 

Mr. Martinez not only contends, as I 
do, that the Supreme Court of the United 
States was right in holding that the 
Federal Government has paramount 
Jurisdiction of these submerged areas, 
but he goes further and contends that 
the Secretary of the Interior is author¬ 
ized by present law to take immediate 
administrative Jurisdiction over these 
lands. 

The letter from Mr. Martinez is of such 
great interest that I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

May 14, 1961. 

Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahonet, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: You have asked my views 
In connection with the proposed legislation 
to permit continued production and further 
development of the mineral resources of the 
submerged ocean lands. 

I have studied the enclosed pamphlet in 
your letter giving both sides of the contro¬ 
versy and. in accordance with other research 
In this field over a period of several years, 
I will outline my views and the results of 
my studies. 

First, the Federal Government has the 
paramount authority in and is the owner of 
the so-called marginal sea area, that is, from 
ordinary low tide seaward 8 miles. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of 
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United Statea v. Califttmia made clear 
the ruling of the Supreme Oourt. The com¬ 
plaint of the United States alleged that the 
United States *'ls the owner In fee simple of, 
or possessed of paramount rights in and 
powers over, the lands, minerals, and other 
things of value underlying the Paolflo Ocean, 
lying seaward of the' ordinary low-water mark 
off the coast of Oallfomla and outside of 
the Inland waters of the State, extending 
seaward three nautical miles." Xn the final 
decree In the Oallfomla case the Oourt held 
that Oalifornia had no property interest In 
the nrarglnal sea area and that the United 
States had paramount rights. It was not. 
and Is not, necessary for the Oourt to use 
the words "title" or "ownership." As the 
Oourt said in United Statea v. Cali/ornia: 

"The XTnited States here asserts rights In 
two capacities transcending those of a mere 
property owner." 

In short, the highest and broadest and all- 
inclusive rights were vested in the United 
States. And this is as it should be. As the 
Oourt went on to say in United Statea v. 
Cali/ornia: 

"The Government also appears In Its ca¬ 
pacity as a member of the family of nations. 
In that capacity It la responsible for con¬ 
ducting United States relations with other 
nations. It asserts that proper exercise of 
these constitutional responsibilities requires 
that It have power, imencumbered by State 
commitments, always to determine what 
agreements will be made concerning the con¬ 
trol and use of the marginal sea and the land 
under It." 

It Is my opinion that in this marginal sea 
area national rights must be paramount at 
all times, and the National Government 
should not be encumbered with State au¬ 
thority or jurisdiction. 

It is mere quibbling to say that the Su¬ 
preme Oourt did not vest ownership In the 
United Statea. "Paramovmt rights" Include 
the highest and broadest rights. Further¬ 
more, it la superfiuouB to point out that the 
Oourt clearly held that the State of Oall- 
fornla, and consequently any other State, 
has no property Interest whatsoever in the 
marginal sea area—^that the States do not 
own. and never have owned the subsoil be¬ 
neath the marginal sea. 

Second, the so-called States' rights con¬ 
cept is wholly Inapplicable and not advanced 
by its proponents in the best Interests of the 
Nation. There has been tremendous agita¬ 
tion, as you well know, Senator, by some of 
the individual States in behalf of quitclaim 
legislation, or other similar legislation giv¬ 
ing the States the marginal sea area, and I. 
as attorney general of New Mexico, have, of 
course, given very serious consideration to 
the claims made, or to be made In behalf 
of the States. As attorney general. It was 
and is my duty to closely peruse and evalu¬ 
ate the facts and to weigh the oonsequencea. 
I will answer proposed quitclaim legislation 
by quoting the statement nuMle by a fellow 
attorney general, the Honorable A. A. Car¬ 
michael, the attorney general of the State 
of Alabama. His statement was: 

"If the Congress made such a gift to the 
States. It wiU be tragically derelict In Its 
duty as the highest legislative body in the 
United States." 

In effect, the proponents of the so-called 
States’ rights conceit are asking Congress to 
make an outright gift to a few Statea, 
particularly California. Texas, and Louisiana. 
It Is my opinion that the tremendous subsea 
resources should be conserved and adminis¬ 
tered In accordance with the national inter¬ 
est and security to the benefit of all of the 
States. The argument of States* rights Is 
wholly inapplicable. There can be no de. 
privation of rights If the States had no rights 
In the first place. Ihe Supreme Court has 
held that the States never did own the margi¬ 
nal sea area. 


The anomaly Is that the so-called States* 
rights concept would benefit only a handfiH 
of States: whereas. Federal control could and 
would Inure to the benefit of all the States, 
without sacrifice of nstloal security and 
welfare. The tremendous subsea wealth 
could and would support many national pub¬ 
lic benefits or proje^. 

What Is behind the States’ rights oonceptt 
Does It seem logical that land-locked and 
inland States should be particularly con¬ 
cerned with the rights of a few ooastol States, 
to the detriment of the inland Statest And 
If the States* rights concept Is the righteous 
issue, why la there vehement opposition to 
any legislation quitclaiming to the States, 
but reserving the right in the Federal au¬ 
thorities to administer the oil? 

Unfortunately, the various pressure groups 
In behalf of the States, primarily the oil 
lobby, have shielded their activities In such a 
way that their real purpose—to control the 
subsea mineral wealth, particularly oil—has 
been disguised. It la inconceivable that the 
general welfare and national security would 
be benefited by donating the national wealtit 
In the marginal sea to a few coastal States. 
The welfare of the people in the inland 
States Is no less Important than that of whose 
who reside In a coastal State. 

I find no law to support the x^opoeltion 
often advanced that the States have always 
owned the marginal sea area. All the cases 
cited can be dlstlgulshed and all must be 
read In accordance with the facts In Issue. 
In the first place, only In the past 10 or 15 
years has the iMue arisen as to the owner¬ 
ship of the area from ordinary low tide sea¬ 
ward 3 miles. The problem came squarely 
before the Supreme Ck)urt in United Statea 
V. California, and the ‘ highest Ckjxirt in 
the united States held that the State does 
not, and did not, own. That should be suffi¬ 
ciently clear for all purposes. Nothing Is 
gained by attempting to quote cases decided 
some 50 or 100 years ago on a different set at 
facts. No Issue was ever presented 50 or 100 
years ago concerning the area from low tide 
seaward 8 miles. The Supreme Cknirt has 
spoken In clear and unmistakable terms In 
the three recent eases Involving California, 
Louisiana, and Texas. I fall to see how there 
can be any further question. It Is my 
opinion that the decisions In the three eases 
were well-reasoned and entirely In accord¬ 
ance with the law. 

It is my further (^nlon that the various 
pressure groups, particularly the oil oper¬ 
ators, have grossly misrepresented this prob¬ 
lem to Congress. We are told that the oil 
operators and the handfdl of States Involved 
are Innocent pawns. To my knowledge, the 
wealth of the marginal sea area Is still being 
drained since the June 1947 decision in 
United Statea v. California under leases from 
the States or their assignees. Are these in¬ 
nocent parties? Is a party Innocent who 
continues operations on land In which the 
highest court had held that this party or 
its assignor or contractor had no property 
interest? I know of no other case in our 
history where there has been such flagrant 
contempt for the dedalon of our highest 
Oourt—^I repeat-flagrant contempt for the 
dedslott of our hqihest court. 

For example, it is common knowledge that 
extensive oil operations continue in Oall¬ 
fomla in the offshore area and that the Im¬ 
pounding of funds, pending settlement of 
the final question, Is a loose and incomplete 
process. The State continues to lease to 
oil oompanles who are draining the national 
wealth, some of the leases being to other 
than the highest bidder, to the consequent 
loss to the Federal Government. Was there 
ever such a willful dinregard of the mandate 
of the Supreme Oourt of the united Staieaf 
Can Oallfomla or the oil companiee leasing 
or claiming under the State of OalUomla 
<flaim that they are Inaooent parUsa or in¬ 


nocent operators, especially since the June 
1947 dedslont Why should several States 
and the particular oil companies drain the 
wealth that belongs to all the States and 
the entire Nation? I consider my own State 
of New Mexico as having a definite interest 
in the national wealth and resources that 
surround our Nation In the offshore area. 
NO doubt. Senator, your own State of Wyo¬ 
ming is ooBceraed that the national wealth 
is drained by a few. In truth and In fact 
the so-called "good faith" by a few States 
and some oil operators Is both a travesty 
and an Injiwtlce. 

Furthomore, I wish to raise this point. 
The purported good fsith of the oil com¬ 
panies is far leas worthy of protection than 
the extreme good faith of private applicants 
who filed on offshore areas under the laws 
of the United States duly par'Wd by Gongress. 
I am Informed that many of these applicants 
filed 10 or 15 years ago and have been fighting 
their battle to preserve their rights single- 
handedly. The private applicants filed un¬ 
der the Mineral Leasing Act of 1980, as 
amended, but because their resources are not 
extensive, their voice has been drowned by 
the (fil operators and the States. I submit 
that Oongreas should give strong considera¬ 
tion to the good faith as honestly portrayed 
by private applicants, who are for the most 
part ordinary private cltlsens, who .look to 
their Government to uphold law and order. 

In concluding on this point. It Is my opin¬ 
ion that unless there is much clear thinking 
done In this so-called tldelands question as 
it particularly relates to a few States and 
powerful oil companies, there Is a strong pos¬ 
sibility of a scandal which will dwarf any 
recorded In our past history. It Is a matter 
for sober thought. 

Third, the Federal Government should Im¬ 
mediately take over and administer the mar¬ 
ginal sea area. Since the decision in United 
Statea v. California in 1947, the statement 
has been made that there Is no legislation or 
authority under which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment could act to take over and administer 
the marginal sea area. The categoric state¬ 
ment is made and apparently never ques¬ 
tioned. Congress has always assumed legis¬ 
lation is necessary and must be passed, but 
Gongress has never taken cognizance of leg¬ 
islation presently In effect. May I point out. 
Senator, the broad, clear provisions of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended. 
Every time a statement has been made In 
regard to the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
the cry is Immediately raised that It Is not 
applicable. But those who raise the cry 
give no reason for its inapplicability. 

It seems very strange that no Inquiry is 
ever made of the applicability of the Min¬ 
eral Leasing Act—only the complete assump¬ 
tion there is no legislation presently in effect 
that Is applicable. Xf you will pardon th<. 
reference. Senator, the recital in Senate Join. 
Resolution 90. introduced by you and Sena- 
tor AwMEasoN, states: 

"* * • thus making It essential that this 
resolution be enacted in order to protect the 
interesto of the United States pending the 
enactment of permanent legislation by the 
Congress respecting the submerged lands of 
the Oontlnental Shell * * 

The apparent assumption by all that the 
Mineral Leasing Act was Inapplicable led me 
to Investigate some time ago this matter 
fuBy. A detailed Investigation of this eate- 
gorle assumption revealed that the entire 
premise and assumption was baaed on a 
very short opinion of the solicitor of the 
Interior Deportment. It Is my honest belief 
after much research and thought that the 
opinion of the able solicitor Is not in the 
Slightest supported by law. To be sure, the 
then Attorney General of the United States 
gave a cursory approval of the opinion, but 
rendered no opinion of his own. 
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Xt aMmi unthinkable that the opinion of 
the eollcltor hae in effect led to the loss by 
the United States Government of millions in 
revenue and has further been the basis of a 
passive policy by the United States Govern¬ 
ment as to the blUione of dollars of our 
subsea wealth. But there Is even stranger 
activity no doubt based on and in line with 
the opinion of the solicitor. For example. 
In the offshore area off the city of Long 
Beach, Calif., we find the ill>coneeived and 
Illegal stipulated line, entered Into by the 
then Secretary of the Interior and Attorney 
General. Neither officer of the United States 
Government has or had the authority to 
give away the property or rights of the 
United States, and I believe those In author¬ 
ity In other States Should be aware of these 
facts. The stipulation continues with the 
ostensible approval of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and the city of Long Beach and the 
oil operators enjoy for themselves alone 
the wealth that belongs to the entire Na¬ 
tion. May I refer the Senator to the orig¬ 
inal surveys in this area of California which 
clearly show that much of the area land¬ 
ward of the stipulated line Is open sea of 
the Pacific Ocean. The city of Long Beach 
claims to have an Inland water, but an in¬ 
land water Is not made by building harbor 
Installations—and those Installation were 
built with money from the resources that 
belong to the entire Nation. I particularly 
emphasize this point. Senator, because you 
have been quoted in the press as defending 
the position of Long Beach. It is my belief. 
Senator, that the stipulated line should be 
abolished and the entire harbor or offshore 
area of Long Beach claimed for the Federal 
Government. But the passive policy of the 
Federal Government has resulted in Long 
Beach and the oil companies involved en¬ 
joying the wealth from the resources that 
belong to the entire Nation, Including the 
particular State which you and I serve. 

Now let us examine the Mineral Leasing 
Act of 1920, as amended. Section 1 of the 
act provides: 

''Deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, 
oil shale, or gas and land containing such 
deposits owned by the United States, includ¬ 
ing those in national forests, but excluding 
the lands acquired under • • • the Ap¬ 

palachian Forest Act, and those in national 
parks, and in lands withdrawn or reserved 
for military or naval uses or purposes, except 
as hereinafter provided, shall be subject to 
disposition." 

In my opinion, the provision could not be 
clearer. The applicability of the Mineral 
Leasing Act to submerged lands is clear and 
the Secretary of the Interior should and 
coiUd have taken over the marginal sea area 
for and on behalf of the Federal Government. 
The authority in the above act is clear. 

In all of this discussion I am not unmlnd- 
fiU of the Presidential proclamation of Sep¬ 
tember 28, 1946. and the Executive order of 
the same date whereby the resources of the 
Continental Shelf were placed under the Ju¬ 
risdiction and control of the Secretary of the 
Interior "for administrative purposes, pend¬ 
ing the enactment of legislation in regard 
thereto.” But again this should be no barrier 
to the secretary of the Interior. 

Assuming that such legislation is neces¬ 
sary and assuming, as everyone has done, 
that the Mineral Leasing Act is not applica¬ 
ble. it is clear that the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 gives clear authority addition¬ 
ally. Very broad general powers are given to 
the Executive, The act is also broad in its 
statement of authority given the Executive 
to delegate to various departments of the 
Federal Government, and the Secretary of 
the Interior has the same general powers to 
conserve and administer the mineral re¬ 
sources of the United States. Unquestion¬ 
ably the Defense Production Act of 1950 also 
gives the Secretary of the Interior authority 
under which to act as to all the mineral re¬ 


sources of the United States, including the 
subsea resources. 

In connection with any proposed legisla¬ 
tion, including Senate Joint Resolution 20. 
one very important consideration should not 
bo overlook^. In view of the broad general 
scope of the legislation presently in effect, 
any legislation hereafter passed by Con¬ 
gress, Including any interim bill, will result 
in numerous uncertainties and conflicts. It 
is my understanding, for example, that there 
are numerous suits pending in the Federal 
court in Washington, D. C.. to test the appli¬ 
cability of the Mineral Leasing Act. The 
question of the arbitrary taking of property 
rights and the effect of retroactive legislation 
will also no doubt be the subject of litigation 
primarily by private applicants. If the Min¬ 
eral Leasing Act is declared applicable, and 
my opinion is that such an eventuality is 
highly probable, we will then be in a maze 
of conflicts. Under the aforesaid circum¬ 
stances, the national Interest and national 
defense can only suffer. 

Thus. I have the basis as pointed out for 
my great concern that the Secretary of the 
Interior should trke action immediately to 
take over the lands In the marginal sea area. 
Present draining of the national wealth by a 
few is not in the best interests of the na¬ 
tion. I feel that my own State has great 
Interests at stake, along with all the other 
States. The attitude of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the entire national policy, or 
lack of national policy, should not be based 
on the very questionable opinion written by 
the Solicitor of the Interior Department. 
The Secretary of the Interior has every right 
and authority to take over and administer 
the submerged lands In the marginal sea area 
for and on behalf of and in the interests 
of the entire Nation. And this right. In my 
opinion, is clear under existing legislation, 
particularly the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
as amended. 

Any proposed legislation at the present 
time will only help those who have shown 
themselves to be ruthless trespassers at¬ 
tempting to nullify the clear Import of the 
decision of the highest court of the United 
States; it would aid only those who continue 
to violate the law—a few States, their as¬ 
signs, and the oil companies. We can hardly 
expect the respect and obedience of ordinary 
citizens of law and order if trespassers are 
to be rewarded. Furthermore, any legislation 
will undoubtedly result in further legal ac¬ 
tion by others claiming rights in the mar¬ 
ginal sea area thereby making the picture 
more cloudy. Meanwhile the trespassers 
will continue to drain the oil resources of the 
entire Nation, and attempt to nullify the 
clear Import of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I don’t wish to be misunderstood in this 
matter. The tremendous efforts you have 
exerted personally, and your committee, in 
an attempt to reach a satisfactory solution 
deserve the highest praise, and all who have 
knowledge of this problem are deeply ap¬ 
preciative. There are various stumbling 
blocks which cannot be overcome by legis¬ 
lation containing the variolas provisions that 
have been proposed, quitclaim and otherwise. 
It is my sincere belief that the national wel¬ 
fare and security, or foremost concern, can 
be benefited only by immediate, direct, and 
forceful action by the Secretary of the In¬ 
terior in assuming control and administra¬ 
tion of the 3-mlle belt under presently exist¬ 
ing legislation. Only In this manner can 
the rights of all persons be given due con¬ 
sideration, without sacrifice of the national 
welfare and security. 

With kindest personal regards, and thank¬ 
ing you for this opportunity to express my 
views in this matter, I remain 
Very truly yours. 

Jox L. MARmnns, 
Attorney General, 


RficUiiiAtioB Polkiet 
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or NEBRASKA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wednesday, May le, 1951 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Record 
an address made by me to the Nebraska 
Reclamation Association last February, 
dealing with the recommendations of 
the special Commission appointed by the 
President to recommend a national 
water policy. 

It is my information. Mr. President, 
that the Water Resources Policy Com¬ 
mission. upon completion of its three- 
volume report in February, submitted to 
the President the proposed legislation to 
Which I referred in my remarks. It Is 
understood that this was impounded by 
the Bureau of the Budget pending re¬ 
ceipt of comments from the affected Fed¬ 
eral agencies on the report. Doubtless 
some time will elapse before the Con¬ 
gress Is advised of the administration’s 
program. 

I note that several national organiza¬ 
tions have appointed special committees 
for studying the report and to make 
specific recommendations on it. Among 
these are the National Reclamatier As¬ 
sociation. the Chamber of Commt. je of 
the United States, and the Edison Elec¬ 
tric Institute. In view of the scope of 
the subject, and the inevitable struggle 
between State’s rights advocates as 
against bureaucracy, it will probably be 
some months before we shall see the 
final proposals of the administration. 

It is related that several Bureau of 
Reclamation speakers during the Spo¬ 
kane. Wash., meeting of the National 
Reclamation Association last November 
each began by stoutly affirming, “I am 
a bureaucrat." Webster's New Interna¬ 
tional Dictionary, unabridged, defines 
bureaucracy as “a system of government 
by bureau heads, responsible only to ad¬ 
ministrative officers above them, having 
complete power over subordinates and, 
in official duties generally, not subject 
to the common law of the land." Which 
side will Senators support? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Reclamation Policies 
(Address by Senator Huoh Butler) 

About mid-December the Nation was ad¬ 
vised by the press that something new bad 
been submitted to the President, by a special 
commission appointed by him, relating to a 
water policy for the American people. This 
seven-man commission was created by an 
Executive order dated January 3,1950, and it 
was declared to be a temporary agency of the 
President. 

The Commission released at this time vol¬ 
ume 1 of its report to the President. This 
volume contains the findings and the recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission. It la, in 
many respects, a splendid summary of ex¬ 
haustive studies based upon the experience 
of Federal agencies in the fields of land uses. 
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reclamation* flood control, water traniporta- 
tion. and tbelr byproducte. Some of Ita rec¬ 
ommendations, are timely and are deserving 
of our continued consideration. I commend 
especially those recommendations concern¬ 
ing the necessity for more basic data and 
those stressing the inqxMrtance of watershed 
management. I am inclined to agree gener¬ 
ally with the reference to the responsibility 
of the Department of Agriculture in the se¬ 
lection of agricultural programs. However. I 
should like to discuss with you some of their 
recommendations about which 1 am uncer¬ 
tain and therefore suspicious. I have no 
knowledge of the nature of the legislation 
this Commission is now preparing to acoom- 
pMsh ^e achievement of its policy, therefore 
let us review the situation as It was devel¬ 
oped. Paragraph 2 of the Bzeoutive order 
reads: 

“The President's Water Resources Policy 
Commission shall study, and make recom¬ 
mendations to the President with respect to. 
Federal responsibility for and partldpalion 
in the development, uttUcatlon. and conser¬ 
vation of water resources, IncliKling related 
luid uses and other publio purposes to the 
extent that they are directly c o ncerned with 
water resources. The Commission shall give 
consideration In particular to (a) the extent 
and character of Federal Government par¬ 
ticipation In major water-resources pro¬ 
grams. (b) an appraisal of the priority of 
water-resources programs from the stand¬ 
point of economic and social need, (c) cri¬ 
teria and standards for evaluating the feasi¬ 
bility of water-resoiirces projects, and (d) 
desirable legislation or changes In existing 
legislation relating to the development, 
utilisation, and conservation of wat6r 
resources.'* 

It appears that the Commission in some 
instances failed to achieve the goals In its 
charter, and In others went beyond the scope 
of Its assignments. These are not necessari¬ 
ly serious faults. But as I read the intro¬ 
duction to the report. It seems to me that 
the recommendations are couched In such 
broad phraseology that definite conclusions 
as to their meaning is very dUBcult, if not 
Impossible. X shall go Into some details. 
However, let me assiire you that any rea¬ 
sonable man. upon reading the whole of 
the policy as expressed in the 70 recom¬ 
mendations. could readily say that if a new 
and different policy Is not here suggested, the 
study presented certainly leans strongly to¬ 
ward centralisation of authority to be vested 
in a few men responsible only to Washington. 

I will now brlefiy examine some of the 70 
recommendations which make up the policy 
submitted to the President, confining myself 
to those that clearly concern the functions 
of reclamation and flood control. All rec¬ 
ommendations are In conformity with cer¬ 
tain principles the Commission first adopted, 
and they named this set of rules a frame¬ 
work. Let us examine this before we dls- 

The framework Is this: (1) Water resources 
programs are to achieve regional and xw- 
tional goals: (2) planning water resoxirces 
works shall be through a single coordinator 
for each basin br region; (8) the test for the 
financial feasibility of the works should be 
standardlwd by simple rules: (4) all bene¬ 
ficiaries of public works should pay their 
share of the costs; (5) costs and reimburse¬ 
ments should be lumped together for each 
river basin, and the merits of Individoal 
undertakings Should not be contrdUing. 

I point out certain particular recommenda¬ 
tions to show the general character and 
trend of the thinking of the Commission t 

Ho. 1; **As a guide to national investment 
in natural resources development, an Fed¬ 
eral agencies should be directed to Judge 
new river basin programs in terms of a set 


of clearly defined national objectives estab¬ 
lished by Congress." 

Ho. 4. in part: "Oongress should set up a 
sqxarate river basin commission for each of 
the major basins. These eommiasixms, set 
up on a representative basis. Jdunild be au¬ 
thorised to coordinate the sdrveys, construc¬ 
tion activities, and operations of the Federal 
agencies In the several basins, under the 
guidance of Independent chfUrmen appointed 
by the President and with the participation 
of State agencies in the planing process." 

Ho. 3: "Congress Should direct the respon¬ 
sible Federal agencies to submit new propo¬ 
sals for water resources development to Con¬ 
gress only In the form of basin programs 
which deal with entire basins as units and 
which take into account all relevant pur¬ 
poses in water and land development. This 
multiple-purpose basin approach should ap¬ 
ply to the whole process by which water-re¬ 
sources projects move from the survey to the 
autharlsatlon and appropriation stagM." 

Before going further, let us consider what 
principles we start out with. We have here 
as clear a recommendation as could be writ¬ 
ten for a valley-authority type of planning, 
development, and administration. While lo¬ 
cal interests may be consulted in the plan¬ 
ning state, thereafter, they and their repre¬ 
sentatives in the Congress are out of the 
picture. Thereafter, the Congress only ap¬ 
propriates funds and the pecple pay what¬ 
ever the separate river basin commissions 
determine to be necessary to make some re¬ 
payments of the costs, and to provide funds 
for the employment of large nmnbers of in¬ 
vestigators and administrators without limit. 
The question arises, naturally, as to the 
origin of these principles and recommenda¬ 
tions. 

On examination, It is evident that the sev¬ 
eral subcommittees appointed to prepare 
task-foroe reporto on reclamation, power, 
navigation, and so forth, were oom^etely 
controlled by employees of agencies of the 
Federal Government. Indeed, it is dillicult 
to find in the list of the committee mem¬ 
berships the name of anyone not an em¬ 
ployee of the Government. The only way 
the pubUc had an opportunity to influence 
the finding of the Commission was through 
presentations at the balf-doaen, or so, hear¬ 
ings held In the country. 

1 was on the Senate committee that held 
hearings on 8. 638, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
a bill to create a Missouri Valley Authority, 
I signed the adverse report on this bill. I 
relate this to illustrate how sensitive 1 am 
to any bills which recommend commissions, 
administrations, or authorities to operate on 
an exclusive basis the programs for the de¬ 
velopment of water resources In the coun¬ 
try. It will be specifically proposed by the 
President's Water Resources Policy Commis¬ 
sion that 10 major bastns be desljpiated for 
the Uhlted States, each to be supervised by 
a river basin commission responsible to the 
President. 

Going next to recommendations Hos. 8 
and 14: 

Ho. 8: "The orderly formulation of na¬ 
tional water'^ resources fwograms requires the 
estabUshmefit of a Federal Board of Review 
appointed by the President with the con¬ 
firmation of the Senate. This Board should 
perform, among others, the functions of the 
review agenciee recommended In the reports 
of the Hoover Commission.” 

Ho. 14; "Cox^press should direct all Fed¬ 
eral departments and agencies responaible 
for the development of water and land re¬ 
sources. in cooperatlott with Interested 
States, to promptly review all existing plans 
and programs, axxd to cooperate in prepar¬ 
ing coordinated phme for water resources 
development for the several river bastna. 
Plaixs already autboriaad by Cemgress sbould 
rexnain imdisturbed unleas this review 


rtsults in ipaeflio Tecommendatlona fbr 
(dkaage.** 

How we have the manifesto of the Coin- 
mission. If a board of review were ap¬ 
pointed with the powers suggested, such 
board,would constitute the top level con¬ 
trol of all the planning, oonstruetlon and 
operation of rcclamaUon, power and flood- 
control projects in the 27 Western States. 
Doss anyone here have any doubts about It? 

Perhapa I am pxejudgii^ tha policy. In 
a abort tims, we will have tbs proposed leg¬ 
islation of tbs Coxnmlssion, and it is hoped 
that It will bs in a form fully xmderstood 
by the Congrsss. Ws have seen an outstand- 
lixg example of adxnlnlstrative misinterpre¬ 
tation of a almple atatuta where section 9 
(c) of the Reclamation Project Act of 1838 
Is given as congressional approval to utility- 
type contracts with the water users on rec¬ 
lamation projccta. X hope we may have the 
opportunity soon to correct this xxUsinter- 
pretatlon which Is an evasion and nulUfl- 
eatlon of baale reclamation law, both as to 
repayment and water rights. For this reason 
we will be obllgsd to scrutinise any new 
legislation with particular care. 

Rcoomnaendaitlona Hos. 28 and 26 are In 
such form that 1 am free to admit of ig¬ 
norance sa to what is mean by reimburse¬ 
ment for the various benefits of water con¬ 
servation project!. Ho calling on repayment 
pcrloda Is suggestsd. The Congrsss will want 
to know about this, and about tbs controls 
over a fanner and his properties that may 
be required by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Board of Review, or by the River Basin 
O o m mlm l o n. Perhaps the recommended 
legislation will include a section giving to 
the administration the power to enloroc 
such rules and regulations as It deems proper 
In order to carry out its objectives. The 
Congress rspreaents the people and cannot 
safely surrender its prerogatives to protect 
tbelr Intereste. X do not intend to sponsor 
or to support legislation which will deny the 
rights of the pecple In the West to self- 
determlxxatlon, axxd 1 apeak broadly. In the 
matter of planning, use, and operation, axxd 
respoxxeibUlty in local admlxxlstration in con¬ 
nection with their own reeouroes of land and 
water. 

The executive department of our Govern¬ 
ment la rapidly and boldly assumlxxg to It¬ 
self powers xxever Intended by law, and ito 
stated objective Is the valley authority form 
of river basin goverximent. Would you ex¬ 
pect the Water Policy Coxnmleslon to act In 
a maxmer contrary to the plana of the 
President? 

X hope this association will do Its part 
In eupportlxig the resolutloxiB of your 
national mgaxxlaatlon. which I ooxuldered of 
euilleient importance to insert in the Con- 
oxxsBXONAZ. Raooaix. Let us keep, in these 
troubled times, a Clear axxd deflxxite resolu¬ 
tion to extend and preserve local autoxxomy. 

To further and strexxgthen State rights 
in both the planxxlng and development of its 
water resources, I suggest that this associa¬ 
tion could profitably consider endorsing 
legislation giving to tha Qoverxxor, the State 
engineer; and the attorney geixeral the au¬ 
thority and xasponsibUlty in these matters 
cominciunirata With their importance. Such 
legislation might create a commission in- 
dudlBg an attmwey and an cxxgixxcer, not 
employaaa or oaecrs of the State, to pass 
on project feesibttltlcs, on icgellties of re¬ 
payment districts and their financial oapa- 
bUitleo. This procedure would not entail 
gleet expenditures and It would serve as a 
dearintftxouse whera there wduld be a guar¬ 
antee of mutuality between Federal agen- 
dee and agenelea of the State, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Mlohigan. Mr. 
Speaker, well fed. well clothed, well 
housed, comparatively happy and pros¬ 
perous, careless and unthinking, in recent 
years the American people have let the 
Government get away from them. 

Engaged in the pursuit of prosperity 
and happiness, of the good things of life, 
all too often complaining, demanding 
more of the Federal Government, for¬ 
getting that the Federal Government 
has nothing which it does not take first 
from them, our people have gone along 
the easy road. 

Neither the first, the second nor the 
third world wars, with all the sacrifices 
made by those who either volunteered or 
were conscripted to fight in those wars, 
made our people conscious of what was 
happening to their Government and 
through that Government to them. 
Waste, extravagance, selfishness, cor¬ 
ruption, and criminality—all grew and 
thrived throughout the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. 

It took the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur—the patriot who unselfishly for 
52 years has given his surpassing talent 
in the service of our Armed Forces—to 
awaken them to a realization of what has 
been happening here. The removal of 
General MacArthur from his commands 
in Asia made possible his return to Amer¬ 
ica—has given the American people the 
opportunity of learning first-hand the 
situation as it exists in Asia. 

If now the people will follow through, 
heed the advice of Abraham Lincoln, 
when, on February 11, 1861, at Indi¬ 
anapolis, Ind., he told them, *Tt is your 
business to rise up and preserve the 
Union and liberty for yourselves, and 
not for me," our Nation’s future will 
be secure. 

I^coln then added, *T appeal to you 
apki to constantly bear in mind that 
not with politicians, not with Presidents* 
not with office seekers, but with you, is 
the question: Shall the Union and shall 
the liberties of this country be preserved 
to the latest generations?” 

Editors, not only within but without 
the great metropolitan centers, often 
lead the thought of our people. Permit 
me to read three editorials. The first 
is from the pen of Mark P. Haines, who 
pubUshes the Sturgis Journal at Sturgis. 
Mich., and it reads as follows: 

A DAT OF Dbo^datzon 
Oen. Douglas MacArthur, conqueror of 
Japan, and one of the greatest military 
tacticians the Nation has ever produced, has 
been fired. Not since Gen. Benedict Arnold 
tried to sell out bis country in the war 
that won independence for the United States, 
has there occurred an event comparable in 
lofamy to iTuman’s incredible abuse of his 

""Today the American people are stunned 
and bewildered by the contemptible action 


of President "Bury Truman in removing from 
his high cdBce a man whose achievements 
and reputation so far transcend those ^ 
the puny man in the White House that it 
to like a gnat trying to sting an elephant. 

Under the Pendei^ast ward-heeler who 
tries to act like a President the Nation now 
touches a new low in political and diplo¬ 
matic expediency. Ashamed and humiliated 
this once proud coimtry bows its head in 
anger and indignation. 

It will be a day of rejoicing for America’s 
enemies. Removed from power is the one 
man of whom the Kremlin is afraid. It will 
bring satisfaction to the snipers in the 
United Nations which has never demon¬ 
strated any real desire for a decisive victory 
in the Korean war. From the very first. 
General MacArthur has seen the Korean con¬ 
flict for what it really is—the initial move 
of the Communists to conquer the world. 

Handicapped by diplomatic commissars 
in Washington and withi,only half-hearted 
and wholly Inadequate support from other 
U. N. nations he has waged a magnificent war 
in Korea. Now, with victory in sight, he is 
removed from command by a disgruntled 
politician in Washington who has abjectly 
capitulated to the Reds in the U. N.. England, 
and loanee. All of the bloody sacrifices that 
this country has made in Korea are now 
outweighed by consideration for our phony 
friends in the U. N. 

One ray of hope remains. Douglas Mac- 
Arthiur is free now to return to the country 
he has served so well. He will be able to 
tell the American people the true story of 
what is happening in the Orient. We pre¬ 
dict that it will arouse the Nation as it has 
not been aroused since Pearl Harbor was 
bombed by the Japs. 

General MacArthur has not been fired by 
the American people he has served so gen¬ 
erously. He will live forever as a symbol of 
our military genius along with Washington, 
Grant, Pershing, Sherman, and many others. 

The time is now at hand for the Ameri¬ 
can people to fire President Truman. It 
had better be soon. 

The second editorial is written by 
Stanley Banyon, at one time an asso¬ 
ciate and adviser of Michigan’s Senator 
William Alden Smith, now editor of the 
News-Palladiiun, of Benton Harbor, 
Mich. Mr. Banyon wrote: 

ambrica Betratkd 

The American tragedy of incompetence 
and intrigue in the highest echeloxis of the 
Nation's Government has come to a blazing 
climax with the dismissal by President Tru¬ 
man of General MacArthur, as supreme 
American commander in the Far Bast. 

We refer explicitly to General MacArthur 
as the American commander, although his 
formal title has been United Nations com¬ 
mander. That is a misnomer and phony. 

There is not now, and never has been, a 
United Nations worthy of the name. It was 
and now remains a delusion of addled brains. 

Exercising his perogatlve as Commander in 
Chief, Mr. Truman dismissed one of Amer¬ 
ica’s greatest heroes because that man was 
compelled by patriotism and conviction to 
violate a rule of silence imposed upon him. 

The Truman alibis will not fool the Amer¬ 
ican people. As a soldier. General Mac- 
Arthur owed obedience to his superior officer, 
but there are limits. Washington’s foreign 
policy became so utterly insane that the 
commander in the field had no moral alter¬ 
native but to speak out in protest. 

For his morality and his courage. General 
MacArthur has been kicked out. He was 
discharged by a small-time politician who, 
confronted with the choice of standing by 
bis subordinate and the American people or 
bowing to the dictates of a mercenary Brit¬ 
ain. gave obeisance to the latter. 


If there were any remaining tendrils of 
confidence in the White House and State De¬ 
partment. they have been destroyed by the 
President of the United States. 

If there remained any hope that order 
would somehow miraculously emerge from 
chaos in Washington, it has been dashed. 

The people. General MacArthur and thou¬ 
sands of American hoys who are fighting in 
Korea over the bloody ground where their 
comrades died, have been betrayed. 

The dismissal of General MacArthur is the 
greatest victory ever won by Josef Stalin. 

There is Joy and gaiety, no doubt, in the 
Kremlin, because the appeasers of infidel 
communism have triumphed. British trade 
has won and democracy has compromised 
with perfidy. 

It will be hollow victory and a short one. 
The people of America are aroused as perhaps 
never before in the history of the Republic. 

The Truman-Acheson gang must go. It 
will go into Ignoble oblivion, forever dis¬ 
graced. 

It is the Truman policy—if such it may be 
called—to feed American flesh into the Ko¬ 
rean maw. but to guarantee to the enemy 
that his bases shall be inviolate, his frontiers 
secure. 

It is the Truman policy to accept the 
dictates of foreign schemers at whatever sac¬ 
rifice may be entailed. 

It is the Truman policy to appease com¬ 
munism in the east and mass America’s 
resources to combat communism in the west. 

It is nothing short of idiocy if not worse. 

From the dark days of Bataan to the 
surrender of Japan in Tokyo Bay in 1046, 
General MacArthur led the forces of free¬ 
dom back the long, heartbreaking road by 
land and sea. Because of bis genius, Japan 
was speedUy rehabilitated, morally, politi¬ 
cally, and economically to become our 
stanch ally. Under his leadership Ameri¬ 
can prestige rose to its greatest peak in 
Asia while American prestige and European 
will to survive ebbed in the west. 

Washington condemned General MaoAr- 
thur to the ill-starred Korean adventure. 
It refused his appeals for permission to 
knock out the Reds; it spumed his advice; 
it withheld from him the freedom of action 
to fight for victory. 

In the darkness of this tragic hour in 
American history, there still shines the 
light of hope. The people at last shall 
know the truth, because General MacAr¬ 
thur is no longer forced to remain silent. 
He is free at last to return to the United 
States and to expose our country’s plight. 

In this climactic hour. General MacAr¬ 
thur has gained stature, and Harry Truman 
the bewildered has shrunk to pygmy size, 
a lackey for British socialist-imperialism. 

The third editorial appeared in the 
Tlmes-Herald of Washington the day 
after General MacArthur addressed the 
Congress. It follows: 

An Ambeican Spbaks 

"Old soldiers never die. They Just fade 
away.’* 

But if this was the fade-out of General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. it was 
accomplished in a blinding flash of light. 

RING OF TRtTTK 

No one who heard the general's intensely 
moving and dramatic oration will forget it. 
No one will fail to agree with its logic and 
compelling truth. In a stroke the fum¬ 
bling debate over America’s fumbling 
course in Korea was ended. The confusion 
was dispelled. There to nothing any longer 
to argue. There to no possibility of refu¬ 
tation. 

For the country heard a great man, a 
sincere man, a patriot, speak. In long years 
it has not heard a voice like that. The 
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fUtttrtaf foMBikMi of a marter TptAU 
tielan ta itauklla ftooMveit were, in eom- 
pHtwn, ttia iqparkto of focd'e gold, to oatOh 
ttie TOtCM of fools. 

The s p oi ch ei of President Truman were 
lodueed to the pitiful disclosures of the 
Umtts of a mmll mind. 

for General MacArthur spoke, not to win 
stonethlng, hot to sots the two greatest 
things In his world—the security and liberty 
of the XJhlted States, and the Infinitely pre- 
eioua Hess of Amerlcane wearing the same 
uniform as he. Of these Americans, thrown 
by fresldentlia warrant li-to the slaughter 
In Korea without reference to Congress, with 
Its oonstitutionai prerogaUre of declaring 
war. imoArthur said: 

"It was my constant effort to preserve 
them and end this savage conflict honorably 
and with the least loss at time and a mini¬ 
mum sacrifice of life." 

HTFOCSUT ni NAIUCD 

But, In this endeavor, their commander 
made unmistakably clear he was frustrated. 
If one Is In a war—no matter how one may 
abhor war—the (mly possible ol ject can be 
iietarj. When Red China Intervened, after 
MaeArtbttfW forces had totally defeated the 
original North Korean adversary, be called 
for relnfareements. He was told none would 
be fortheomlng. Hb then proposed a series 
of military measures, none of them envi¬ 
sioning an insane ground war with China. 
The views he advanced were "fully shared by 
practically every military leader concerned 
with the Korean campaign. Including the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff." 

"Including the Joint Chiefs of Staff." 

What consummate hypocrisy, then, wae 
manifseted by General :m*adley, when llr. 
TnimanW dbalrmmn of the Joint Chiefs en¬ 
deavored to counteract General liaeArthtur*a 
address by publicly declaring. In advenes of 
It, that the views entertained by UaoArthur 
were "contrary to our best Intermts, and by 
leopardlslng world peace, vdtlmately would 
threaten our security." Bradley becomes a 
mere lackey for Truman. 

But the military measuree advanced by 
General MaoArthur were not accepted. His 
counsel was spumed In "lay dreles." Wbat 
can that mean, except that the Nation’s 
greatest military man was overruled by ITu- 
man. by Secretary of State Acbeson, by the 
State Department appeasere who think that 
Communists can be Jollied Into good be¬ 
havior, by the British foreign ofllee. which 
seeks the preeervatlmi of Its Asiatic colonial 
Interests and Its trade, and by the United 
Nations, that organisation of global Mr. Ml- 
eawbers, whioh spends Its ttme. as the Ko¬ 
rean conflict goes on and on, always In the 
hope that "something will turn up." 

"The Chtnese Oonununlst interventton,*’ 
said General MacArthur, "presented the fact 
of a new w«r. It called for new decisions in 
the dlplomatle sphere to permit the realistic 
adjustment of military strategy. But." the 
general said, "such dedalons have not been 
forthcoming." 

WAB’S OBJXCT IS VZCTOST 

Truman dawdled. Acheaon dawdled, the 
Appeaeers tbought up suitable bribes which 
aikdat tiokle the fancy of Communist 
t^blna- •wntiif them the surrender of the 
island of Formosa, Indispensable to America’s 
future security—and the British enlped. 

*T have constantly called for the xmw 
political solutloa ecscnttal to a aolatlbn," 
said MaoArthur. for to continue m the 
cousM Of inertia was to accept a Mtuatlon 
which forbade victory and would result in 
the oonetant attritton of America’s forces. 

"Wur’s vary object is victory," the general 
said, "not prolouiged Indecision.* 

For aU of his efforts to win the war or end 
ft honorably and to save lift, the reward 
general received wae. In his own words, **to 
he called a warmonger." especially by those 
fmrelgn elements, particularly British which 


were forever seeking to discredit and under¬ 
mine his position—their own stake, through 
combat partlelpatton In Korea, being 

the State Department appeasers 
temptingly held out their bribes to the Com¬ 
munist enemy—even to the promise of For¬ 
mosa, whose surrender. In MacArthur'S view, 
could entail an American retreat to the west 
ooaat-^ls eoldiera asked him: Why sur¬ 
render military advantages to an enemy In 
the field? 

*T could not answer." 

Hzs oaxansT saavica 

General MaoArthur haa put hetore Con¬ 
gress its duty to the Amariean people, and 
to their sons In Korea. It la to abandon the 
U. N. program of drift and dtiay, the Acbcaon 
program of bestowing a loving e m b r ac e upon 
Communist ssssssIub to court thslr favor, 
the Truman progr am of oonsignlng Amer¬ 
icana to the meatffrinder of a never-ending 
war. the Britleh program of using the United 
Nations and our own State Department to 
hold the arms of the American fighting man 
while Beds Slug him. 

General MacArthur'a magnificent appear¬ 
ance waa the final service In a career of M 
years at "an old soldier who tried to do his 
duty as God gave him the light to see that 
duty." Of all his memorable services, this, 
perhaps, waa the greatest. 


IniNHiaBce. of United Pnbik Opinion on 
PnbKe Ittntt 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JAMeTe. MURRAY 

or MOWUMA 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 16,1951 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. I have 
long been acquainted with tbe work of 
an organization devoted to advandng 
American Ideals on the international 
scene, called the Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of World War m. It had been my 
intention to address the semiannual 
meeting of its board of directors in New 
York City on the 39th day of this month, 
but because of my official duties as a 
delegate to the International Labor Con¬ 
ference In Geneva, I shall be out of the 
coimtar on that date. 1 therefore ask 
that the text of the address which I had 
Intended to deliver may be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed In the Record, 
as follows: 

niHisms or HoM. Jam B. Muiuat, or Mon¬ 
tana, PawAsm roa Dauvaiv at tbs Bxbiz- 

ANNUAX. MBKTma OT Tin BoAao'or DixacTOBS 

or TBX Soesarr roa rum Pbxvxntion or 

WoBiD WAa HZ. Nxw Ton Czrr, Mat 29, 

1961 

In the long run, the lifeblood of a djrnamlc 
democracy Is nourished by the active par¬ 
ticipation of aU the people in the crucial 
las^ affecting their lives. The shrewdest 
Observers of the American scene have noted 
that the vitality of our democratic institu¬ 
tions has in a laq^e measure stemmed from 
the fact that throughout our land there are 
aumerous private organltations sponsoced by 
grottpa of citlaens a^vely dedicated to the 
security of our institutions and the solution 
of our economic. poUtloal, and social prob¬ 
lems. These organisations provide our peo¬ 
ple with the opportunity to participate In the. 


life of our eottatry aad to ultimately con¬ 
tribute to Its security and the shaping of Its 
destiny. 

The various repressatatlvss of departments 
of our Government consult with these pri¬ 
vate orgahtaatloiia from ttme to time, since 
they provide our Government with a cross 
section of American public opinion and 
thereby enable our oOolals to formulate p<fil- 
cies eorreq^dtng to the needs and wishes 
of the peo^. These organlastlons there¬ 
fore play a vital refie In sWengthenlng the 
hand of Government whether it be In time 
of peeoe or of war. 

Among these organisations which have 
corns to my attention over the past few 
years and in which Z have been particularly 
interested, la the doelety for the Prevention 
of World War HI. It la a unique orgamxa- 
tlott. Indeed, 1 do not believe that there is 
any other group of its kind in this country 
today, strange es it may seem the Society 
for the Prevention of World War HI was 
founded during the latter part of World 
War n when the fortunes of the Allies were 
rising and the future of the Bcnne-Berlln- 
Tokyo Axis waa blask. Tet Its founders were 
farsighted enough to stress the importance 
of preventing World War HI. They were 
realists, and it waa their firm conviction that 
unless the seeda of World War I which flow¬ 
ered into World War 11 were destroyed, then 
the United States and the rest of the world 
would be confronted with a greater and 
more devastating holocaust. 

As Is characteristic with most American 
organisations and groups, the founders of 
the Society for the Prevention of World War 
HI came from all walks of life. I am per¬ 
sonally familiar with their backgrounds, 
their complete devotion to American Ideals, 
and their high sense at honor and Integrity. 

Permit me to dwell for a moment on the 
Identity rt some of the founders of the 
Society for the Prevention of World War III. 

Mr. Rax Stent, the well-known author, 
who served with distinction as chairman of 
the War Writers Board during World War H, 
was one of the Society’s leading spirits, Dur- 
lz)g the war be took on the takb of exposing 
the propaganda of the Rome-Berlln-Tokyo 
Axis and his devastating barbs made the 
Nasis and the henchmen of Hlrohlto most 
unhappy. 

Mr. C. Montelth Gilpin was another 
founder of the Society for the Prevention at 
World War HI. Though a lawyer by profea- 
alon, Mr. Gilpin devoted much of his time 
to analyalng world eventa and waa a keen 
student of German mlUtarlam. 

Mr. Uyle Evans Mahan was the first vice 
preildent of the Society. As the son of the 
brilliant Admiral Mahan, he captured the 
aplrlt of hla father’s concern for Amerlean 
security. 

Herbert O. PeU aucoeeded Mr. Mahan as 
vice president of the Soclel^ for the Preven¬ 
tion of World War HZ. Mr. Pell is among our 
most distinguished Americans. His reputa¬ 
tion la firmly established not only in the 
United States hut abroad. He la a student 
of history, a statesman, and a tUplomat. Mr. 
PeU waa former Amerloan Ambaaaador to 
Portugal and Hungary. He was the former 
vice ebairman of the Democratic National 
Campaign Committee, and, from 1910-21 he 
served as a membiur of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
greas. Bta profound understanding of in¬ 
ternational events was a decided asset to the 
Society's work. Mr. Pell was the American 
delegate to the Allied War Crimes Commie- 
Bton. wht^ organlaatlon preparsd the 
ground wcwk for the international war-crimes 
trials. TSuongh his long experiences abroad, 
Mr. PMl was able to dleoem the pattern of 
German long hafore it became evi¬ 

dent to most of his countrymen. I can say 
without enaggeratlon that not only Mm So¬ 
ciety, but^ AsEMTlcaa pecqile at large, ace 
fortunate in having in their midst this won¬ 
derful cltlsen and clear thinker. 
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Among the other memberi of the Society's 
council are to be found such dlsUngulshed 
leaders of American thought as Mr. Louis 
Nlaer, nationally prominent attorney, and 
author of several books, including the much- 
read What TO Do With Germany; Mr. Dean 
Alfange, formerly chairman of the Liberal 
Party; Mr. Clarence B. Low, the well-known 
former treasurer of the Democratic State 
Committee of New York; Dr. Bernard De Voto, 
of the editorial board of Harper’s magaaine 
and the Saturday Review of Uterature; Mr. 
William L. Shlrer, the InternaUonally fa¬ 
mous radio commentator, author, and foreign 
correspondent: Mr. Quentin Reynolds, the 
universally beloved war correspondent; Mr. 
William B. Ziff, prominent New York and 
Chicago publisher; Rear Adm. S. 8. Isqulth, 
retired, one of the great heroes of Pearl Har¬ 
bor; Mr. R. J. Thomas, the respected labor 
leader; Prof. Mark Van Doren, of Columbia 
University; Dr. Lewis Mumford, the well- 
known philosopher and historian; Mr. Rich¬ 
ard De Rochemont, producer of the March 
of Time; Dr. Albert Slmard. a founder and 
leader of that powerful arm of Prench re¬ 
sistance during the Nazi occupation. Prance 
Porever; the Reverend Roellf H. Brooks, re¬ 
spected rector of St. Thomas' Church In 
New York; and Mr. Morris L. Cooke, the dis¬ 
tinguished consulting engineer who has 
served our Government in a doseen vital ca¬ 
pacities during three different wars. 

Another of the Society’s founders Is Mr. 
Isidore Llpschutz. successful businessman 
whose experiences In Europe and knowledge 
of the fundamental forces making for war. 
equipped him to play an Important role In 
the development of the Society’s educational 
work. 

The men who organized the Society were 
convinced that as a first step toward pre¬ 
venting a new war, It would be essential to 
eradicate the roots of German aggression. 
They were fully aware that these roots were 
deep in the soil of German history. The 
German impulse to war goes back to the days 
of Frederick the Great. Later, this militar¬ 
istic drive enabled Prussia to conquer the 
rest of Germany and then to Inflict a devas¬ 
tating defeat on Prance In 1870. As we all 
know, the German drive of conquest did not 
stop In the nineteenth century. On the con¬ 
trary, In 1914 Prussian militarism ran ram¬ 
pant spreading death and destruction 
throughout Europe. Had It not been for the 
timely intervention of the United States, 
the dreams of the Kaiser may well have been 
realized. ^ 

The special victim of this aggression has, 
of course, been our sister Republic of 
Prance—^the country whose history has, along 
with our own, so often provided the birth¬ 
place for new movements of liberty and free¬ 
dom. During the Second World War, In con¬ 
nection with my official duties, I had occa¬ 
sion again and again to realize the unbe¬ 
lievable, unjustifiable and inhuman suffer¬ 
ing to which the people of Prance have been 
put as a result of three wars of German ag¬ 
gression within the last 76 years—and we 
must look through the eyes of the widows 
and orphans of Prance. If we would aPP^alse 
Prussian terrorism fully as the evil thing 


The humanist traditions of Goethe, Heine, 
Schiller could not withstand the paralysis of 
Prussian militarism and Its goose-stepping 
culture. The glorification of war became 
the dominant theme of those who controlled 
the minds and the destinies of the German 
people. It was expressed In the Geology of 
pan-Germanlsm which intoxicated the Ger¬ 
mans with the Idea that they were the super 
race and that the German Nation had the 
special mission to rule the world and to es¬ 
tablish the German order everywhere. 

As early as 1906. the 
sor. Josef Ludwig Relmer. wrote 
A Pan-Gcrman Germany. “Our race with Ite 
culture Is superior to all the other nations 


and races of the earth; for * * * our 
civilization has reached a height where it 
incomparably excels and dominates that of 
all the other nations and races of the earth.” 
This mad boast was repeated by Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm II who. In his saber-rattling speech 
at Tangier in 1906, said: "We are the salt of 
the earth • • • God has created us so 
that we should civilize the world.’' 

Germans who had been brought up In the 
humanist traditions found life In Germany 
Intolerable. Many of them departed, repeat¬ 
ing the exodus of German liberals from 
Germany In 1848. Several of these Germans 
were associated with the foimdatlon of the 
Society for the Prevention of World War III. 

Two Internationally known figures who 
lived most of their lives as Germans but 
who also departed from the growing mili¬ 
tarism of their native land, were Dr. Emil 
Ludwig, the noted historian, and Prof. Fried¬ 
rich Wilhelm Foerster, philosopher, educator, 
and statesman. Dr. Ludwig spared no effort 
during World War II to counsel the Allies 
as to the policies they should pursue In 
the occupation of Germany. His was the 
voice of experience and many of his sug¬ 
gestions received the serious consideration 
of Allied officials. 

Dr. Foerster who came from an old Prus¬ 
sian family with a long militaristic tradi¬ 
tion almost lost his life In his dauntless 
efforts to put the world on the alert regard¬ 
ing the Intentions of the German militarists. 
Dr. Foerster*ls probably the leading authority 
on Pan-Germanlsm and his works have an 
International reputation. His numerous 
books on philosophy and education have 
been translated Into most European lan¬ 
guages and his teachings today ere applied 
by German educators. 

Professor Poerster’s voice was not stilled 
when he was forced In 1923 to flee from the 
clutches of the German General Staff. In 
1926, when the great powers met In Geneva, 
Switzerland, to discuss disarmament. Dr. 
Foerster boldly revealed the plane of the 
German General Staff to secretly rearm be¬ 
hind the paclflstlc mouthlngs of the German 
Foreign Minister Stresemann In whom so 
many western statesmen had confidence. 
Throughout the 1930’8, Professor Foerster 
warned against the folly of appeasing Hit¬ 
ler and foretold that that policy would only 
hasten the day when the German armies 
would sweep over Europe. We Americans 
owe Dr. Foerster a debt of gratitude for his 
courageous and sacrlflclal efforts to alert us 
In time as to the true intentions of the Nazis 
and the German militarists. Though Dr. 
Foerster Is 80 years old, he continues to lend 
leadership and wise counsel, and It Is my 
sincere hope that we Americans shall always 
take heed of what he says. 

These are some of the Individuals who 
helped create the Society for the Prevention 
of World War III. And as I have Indicated, 
they did so motivated by the highest kind of 
patriotism. I realize that my description of 
Pan-Germanlsm has been brief, and I could 
elaborate more fully on It. Perhaps the fol¬ 
lowing Illustration will make clear Just 
what Pan-Germanism means, not only In 
terms of world peace but in terms of the se¬ 
curity of the United States of America. 

I believe that It Is not generally known by 
most Americans that In 1898 Commander 
Dewey, who later became admiral, reported 
to the United States Navy a most significant 
conversation he had held with the German 
admiral, von Goetzen. This occurred shortly 
before the battle of Manila Bay took place 
and at a time when a clash seemed Immi¬ 
nent between German naval cruisers and 
American warships. Von Goetzen told Com¬ 
mander Dewey (and here, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding, let me say that I 
wLm quoting from the official archives of the 
U S Navy Department, record 88 vol. 
62. p. 658): “About 15 years from now 
my country will start a great war. She 


wlU be In Paris about 2 months after the 
commencement of hostilities. Her move on 
Paris will be but a step to her real object— 
the onishlng of England. Some months 
after we finish our work In Europe we will 
take New York and probably Washington 
and bold them for some time. We will put 
your country In Its place with reference to 
Germany. We do not propose to take any 
of your territory, but we do Intend to take 
a billion or so of your dollars from New 
York and other places. The Monroe Doc¬ 
trine will be taken charge of by us. We 
will then have to put you In your place and 
we will take charge of South America as we 
wish to. Don’t forget, about 15 years from 
now it will Interest you.’’ 

The predictions of the German admiral 
seemed fantastic: yet. as we all know. World 
War I started 16 years later. How many of 
our leaders understood at that time the 
aspirations of pan-Germanlsm and what a 
serious challenge they were to our very exist¬ 
ence? I do not believe that many did. But 
the record does show that Admiral Mahan, 
as early as 1890, understood the real face of 
German Imperialism. In his book. The 
United States Looking Outward, he wrote: 

“All over the world German commercial 
and colonial push is coming Into collision 
with other nations. * * * It Is note¬ 
worthy that, while these various contentions 
are sustained with the aggressive military 
spirit characteristic of the German Empire, 
they are credibly said to arise from the na¬ 
tional temper more than from the deliberate 
policy of the Government which In this mat¬ 
ter does not lead, but follows the feeling of 
the people—a condition much more for¬ 
midable.” 

These documents were first brought to the 
general attention of the American people 
when they were published In the third issue 
of the Society’s magazine, Prevent World War 
HI. in September 1944. These documents 
and others which the Society has published 
from time to time show how far back we 
have to go to understand the forces under¬ 
lying the upsurge of nazlsm. 

The Society for the Prevention of World 
War III was never under any Illusions with 
regard to nazlsm. It did not regard Hitler¬ 
ism as an aberration or as a passing phe¬ 
nomenon. On the contrary, the Society saw 
In nazlsm the twentieth-century expression 
of the Pan-German drive for world conquest 
and the subversion of other nations by force, 
infiltration, and trickery. 

Professor Foerster, who, as I said, is prob¬ 
ably our outstanding authority on the prob¬ 
lem. has reported from time to time the 
alms of the Pan-Germans. He quoted the 
Kaiser as stating during the First World War 
that "Three Punic wars will be needed to 
crush the Anglo-American powers." He has 
reported the statements of leading German 
geopolltlclans: “The First World War de¬ 
stroyed France as a first-rate power. The 
Second World War inflicted deadly wounds 
on the British Empire, and the third world 
war will deal the death blow to the United 
States.” Professor Foerster has also quoted 
Hitler’s leading geopolltlclan and adviser. 
Haushofer, as telling an American newspaper 
correspondent, Carlton Smith, "Young men, 
we think in terms of centuries. In case we 
should lose this war you may be sure that 
from the first hour of the armistice we shall 
prepare for the next war." 

Is it any wonder that the people vrho 
founded the Society stressed the Importance 
of preventing the recurrence of German 
militarism? They were well aware o: the 
nature of Pan-Germanlsm In all Its guises, 
whether It be nazlsm, supernationalism, or 
aggressive militarism. The Society has con¬ 
stantly refused to underestimate the inten¬ 
tions of the German master minds. They 
have never Indulged In wishful thinking. 
That Is why the Society’s educational pro¬ 
gram Is based on the record of German 
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hlitory snd on the netvte of Vea-OenMov- 
ism. 
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other lyKl tlMf itato my distilbutloa 

haa bean their aoij eourae of eupply. They 
also praiee very highly the type of mateodal 
you are pnttlitt? out.** (dlgnad hy lie), dl- 


ottoer, Wmt aiU. Gfcla.) 

**doopf of ponr hookler, Know Tour JCnamy, 
by T. H. Ibtenai hae 4Miiae into my poeaea- 
ehan. Tha faetnal data co n tai ne d In tha 
text of thiB hooklat ie oonaidered of auch 
Invartanco In the conduct of the actlvltiea 




10. That 1 

tkma aa c hwr cha a . trade rnitt na. 
a aao cia ttona. be anoonradad to pa 


Uy of 


not out of step with 

On the eontrary. they fanned ttie core of 
American policy in Ocnaany In IMS. Ihia 
fact alone demonatretee that tha aootetjh 
edueatloiial program waa prad ica tad at all 
ttanea on the baale daeire to aerre tha 
national intereat. Through the yaare tha 
Socletf haa endearored through tta m a nifo l d 
edueattonal pragram to anU^tten tha pao> 
pie on the Oarmnn problam. The doel^a 
Ittemtura. parttoulady Us himontldy mag- 
aatne. P t e ra n t World Wbr m. and the book¬ 
let. Know Tour Kaemy. haa been wMaly read 
and dreuhtted. Dnrlag tha war leq u a et a for 
the 8oelaty*a regular puhlioatlona aa wall aa 


la the United States and ahtoad. dU ot 
thla matarlal was prorldod free of ehai)ge. 
I think It appropriate to reed eaeeqpts tram 
some of the letters I hare aeon from dony 
eetahlialunanta which aameo tha Soetetra 
edueattonal work In relation to tbe Amf 
orientation pnogttuna. 

Here are aome exemplee: 

*‘(Thla fioctetiy’a awgaalne] la eplaadld 
eouroe Baatartal for tbe leoturaa that nqr 
oiientatton oPttor and X hare haan working 
up. and X am nmat analmie to obtain a copy. 
I ahoold be eery grateful to laara how 1 can 
do so. X ehouid Uka alao to get approxi¬ 
mately three copiee of Know Tour ttnemy 
for my orientation reading room. Xt ia moet 
encouraging to learn that this educational 
work, so necessary to prevent a recurrence of 


ccpiaa of this hook he obtained lor tbe uae 
of iiAiiBn aimaad iii tbs AOtlvitlM of monte 
aervteei ia this theater. I regret t3mt 1 have 
no aeallahle budget to procure theee book¬ 
lets but If it ie posaihle X would like to have 
any auoahar from 2S to 100.” (Signed by 
OoL WiUlam P. Sooboy. of the Korfh Afxfcaa 
TSmater of Oparattona. BCS UATODSd.) 

OUbert CL Aslilty. drat l ieu t enant and 
orlontalion olBcar for tbe Second Fara- 
Xtalniim ttcalmaat at Fort Benninff. 
Oa, wrote that tbe Society had **exoeptlon- 
ally iota c ae tl ng and educational material 
for public consumption.*' In addition, ho 
told tbe Society that iSile matortal wotod 
**ba Incorporated into t3m general adnoa- 
tlonal proipram dleplayod in My room a , serv- 
lee dubs, and our library.*' 

Capt. Biehard F. llggetM, attached to the 
Intoranetlon and a ducatton Section, KOad- 
quartam. Porty-thtrd InXantry Division. 

*T am taking this opportunity to thank 
you vary much lor all tbe valuatte litera¬ 
ture that you have been sendlug ua tem 
yonr Ttour llteratiire had had 

a wida.circidatton and la Invaluable.** 

First l<t. Arthur S. Lawrence, assistant 
orWitwtlon ofltoer at Gamp Markall, tt. 

j oa tha book What To xao With 
ay, written by Louie Xiaer, one of the 
wirmbers of the Sodelyb advlaary counoO, 
and dlatrtbuted by Ibe Ettolety. wrote: 

"X can aay irtthout qualUkation that it la 
one eg tha daast X hare ever read on thla 
politically and dlplomatloany vague edbjact.** 
X could go on roadlng numeroua otbor 
lattem etprsaaing doop iwpraclatlon lor tbo 
Soolety'a educational work. However, 1 be¬ 
lieve the above samplee are indlcatlse of the 
Soeietyb patriotle eendoae which heaped to 
buttress our Array's morale during the moat 
difficult days of the war. 






IM|. oan. John H. HBMrtng, of the Wbr 
DMVtMtt^wrote thattoeiaty a letter, from 

*T thkttc tt is highly Importaat that rnwr 


and I haws haan awry mish tSarated la itto 

It^part -- * . - 


ihofi 

__ er i of_ 

department and likewise to our cadets. Ae 
far “ 
la 
aa 

haswadd 
cam or fa 

war XXL” 

The SoalBt[ _ 

--- -i_cg jpa ay of <mr cMUaa oil- 

laghlatlva tennr l i m of the Oomnsment. 

in n latter dated Angnst f, 
ofthavnitad 

-- r Of tha Soolety m 


I of ttbeir parfon_ 

dte matlonahlp to the ailttr eae- 
. 0 mote of Wortd 



lena 

_sroealvod today ott- 
exaeutlre escretaiy and by Jte. J 

praaMant and tim many _ 

elated with you in the Society for tha fte- 
vanttces of World War in. 

'-T^ are Indaad grave days and the 
whole ettort of eerloue*mlndad — 
women Ie and mint ba directed Inrrteeliitly 
to the teak of preventiiw hoJocaint 

auch m that which tha dvlltead world has 
Buttered now tor abnost d yearn. It h wmi. 
theretore, that ao anrnest a group m youm la 
already working to prevent tte Mpettttan.** 

Oawn J. Bobarte. then Suorame Court jrue- 
tloe, wrote the Society Mfcwnf ng copy 
of XCnow Tour Ineaiy. He said: 

Tot me congratulate you on your work 
tor the praventlon of another war. Too tow 
of the t h l nk l i ^ and inlHiantlel dtimns of 
tbe nation are woildng on this problem. 
M ora p ower to you.” 

Wnsem Tower iXiXaney. aattetant to tbe 
Attonwy General, eald of the Bodety’a nug. 


*T received the October BuOettn today and 
X read It through without potting It gown. 

"It Is a grand job you axe doing and one 
that Is vttaLty nacenaiy in these days when 
tbe klnd-heartad araddWhaads are dotag 
thalr bast to sat us up tor the third and poa- 
atblv t he last strike.** 

C. S. Black. Third Aasistsnt Fcetmaiter 
Genoral, wrote the fonewtxig in a letter to 
the Boeiety: 

*T have received yonr letter of Btareb 13 
and alao your booklet. Kxkow Tonr Bnemy. 
WhlOb 1 have read vmh a greet deal of inter¬ 
est. The contents of Know Tour Enemy 
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should be rsad by every thinking person who 
Is oonoerned with the problem which faces 
us right now as well as a reconstruction 
period after the war Is won. 

“It Is my opinion that you have dealt with 
your subject In a reasonable and logical 
manner and without any attempt to distort 
the facts.** 

From the United States Senate the Society 
has received praise both from Republicans 
and Democrats alike. 

In praising the Society’s educational work. 
Senator HiNDBicxBOir wrote the following: 

: “A cursory examination of the latest 
issues of your magaxlne furnishes eloquent 
testimony to the fact that you have a well 
coordinated program and that you are direct* 
ing your enthxulastlc support toward the 
major Issue of the world today, and, namely, 
that of establishing a Just and lasting peace.” 

The former Senator and now Supreme 
Court Justice Harold H. Burton having re¬ 
ceived a copy of Know Your Enemy wrote: 

”I have received the copy which you sent 
me of Know Your Enemy. This had come 
to my attention before, but I am glad to 
have this special oppcvtunlty to take it up 
and go further with It. I may add that 
Mrs. Burton picked up Know Your Enemy 
this morning, read It through and was deeply 
Impressed with the strength and seriousness 
of the message It presented.” 

Senator McMahon replying to the receipt 
of the Society’s literature said: 

> ”I am anxious to keep up with the facts 
on Germany's condition and your letter has 
been a help.” 

' The many articles published by the Society 
have been extensively used and quoted In 
the press. Many newspaper correspondents 
and columnists have also referred to Its 
splendid work. The News published In 
Lynchburg. Va. (July 1. 1044). recommended 
that all Individuals who were Interested In 
International problems obtain copies of the 
Society's magazine. Prevent World War III. 
The newspaper editorial continued: 

"So soundly edited Is this bulletin, Pre¬ 
vent World War III, that It Is dilBcult to see 
how Its contents can be effectively chal¬ 
lenged. The material covers every phase of 
German culpability at present and In the 
past. 

^ "We know of no organization better able to 
guide properly and soundly the thinking of 
the American people along lines of winning 
the war and the peace and preventing an¬ 
other world war than the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III as represented 
In Its bulletin.” 

The radio commentator Foster Williams 
devoted an entire program to the Society's 
work (December 10. 1944). Mentioning the 
danger of the German fifth column In thU 
country, he said: 

"Isn't anyone combating these groups— 
you will ask? • • • Have they the field 

to themselves? Is everyone In America sit¬ 
ting back and letting them get away with 
what they are doing completely unchal¬ 
lenged? No. thank God, there Is one organ¬ 
ization that Is fighting them with all the 
might they can muster—the Society for the 
Prevention of World War III.” 

He further remarked that he desired 
"everyone who Is listening to me tonight to 
read the literature of the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of World War 11. You owe it to 
yourselves to be Informed on the thing that 
Is second only in Importance to winning the 
present war—the making of a permanent 
peace.” 

The Servicemen’s Magazine of June 21, 
1946, contained the following item; 

“The Society for the Prevention of World 
War III has made reprints of a brilliant study 
of this hlghy topical subject by Francis X. 
O. Balling, associate research professor at the 
Graduate School of Fordbam University. 
Based on thorough research, Professor Ball¬ 
ing’s piece gives figures and facts on why 
Germany should and could be deindustrial¬ 


ized without endangering the livelihood of 
the German people.” 

The Independent Star of Indianapolis 
(January 18, 1946) ran an editorial which 
began as follows: 

"Delegates at the London General Assembly 
meeting of the United Nations organization 
will take courage In knowing that help Is be¬ 
ing mobilized in this country. The Society 
for the Prevention of World War in has been 
incorporated and is functioning from a suite 
of New York offices. It has supporters In aU 
parts of the country. Theirs Is a spirit of 
patriotic endeavor that deserves commenda¬ 
tion.” 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin (August 8, 
1946) In reviewing the Society’s magazine. 
Prevent World War m, said: 

“The periodic publication of this pamphlet 
(Prevent World War ni) enables us to keep 
in mind the major premises upon which our 
European occupation plans were first estab¬ 
lished and to check the progress or difficul¬ 
ties which are being encountered. This non¬ 
profit organization is working with honest 
zeal to check the short-sighted sympathy 
which would aid Germany once again to 
triumph over her neighbors.” 

On September 18. 1948, the Denver Post 
wrote the following: 

*Tn our preoccupation with the Sovlet- 
Amerlcan struggle Americans tend to forget 
that there are forces In this country work¬ 
ing for the revival of German might, for 
Deutschland ueber alles. 

“The voices of the pro-Oermans and pro- 
Nazis In the United States were stilled by the 
war. and even now are not yet much more 
than a whisper. But they are whispering 
constantly to advocate the rebuilding of the 
German military machine. 

“The most tangible evidence of this ap¬ 
pears in the German-language press in this 
country. A few examples from the bi¬ 
monthly magazine of the Society for the 
Prevention of World War in Indicate that 
there is a definite move In America to re¬ 
build Germany—^not as a productive nation 
in an Integrated European economy but as 
a strong military state.” 

On June 29, 1949, Edward A. Harris, Wash¬ 
ington correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, mentioning reports from the Office 
of Military Government regarding the re¬ 
surgence of neo-nazism said; 

“This report lends weight to the repeated 
contention of the Society for the Prevention 
of World War in that nazism is on the rise 
in Germany and that efforts to democratize 
the defeated nation have been largely in¬ 
effectual.” 

The Society’s educational program and 
work la quite large in scope considering that 
It employs a small staff and that It depends 
on voluntary contributions. For example, 
the Society established a radio department 
which presents the Society's educational ma¬ 
terial in dramatic form. Literally, thousands 
upon thousands of requests are received for 
the scripts put out by this department. 
More than 1,000 schools and 66 radio stations 
utilize the material put out by the radio de¬ 
partment. I have seen many letters rang¬ 
ing from elementary schools to universities 
praising these scripts which are sent out free 
of charge. 

More than 100,000 books dealing with vari¬ 
ous aspects of the German problem were dis¬ 
tributed free of charge. The Society’s litera¬ 
ture has a nation-wide circulation. A re¬ 
markable booklet. Know Your Enemy, has 
been distributed in the hands of tens of thou¬ 
sands, not only among the civilian popula¬ 
tion, but In Army camps both here and 
abroad. Its magazine. Prevent World War 
III, also has a nation-wide circulation: Its 
fine articles and studies have beeiFused by 
well-known newspaper columnists, radio 
commentators and students of InternaUonal 
affairs. Practically every newspaper editor 
in the country receives Prevent World War 
HI as do thousands ot universities, libraries. 


professional organizations, etc. It is widely 
read among the American officials in the of¬ 
fice of the high commissioner for Germany. 
Because of the excellence of many of the 
studies prepared by the Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of World War 111, they have often 
been inserted In the CoNGaxssioNAL Beoord. 

In addition to these educational services 
the Society for the Prevention of World War 
in has provided many organizations with 
speakers and consultants who are experts on 
International affairs. Veterans’ organiza¬ 
tions. women's organizations, chturch groups, 
biulness associations and trade unions have 
from time to time consulted with the So¬ 
ciety’s experts and have used the Society’s 
material. The frequency with which the 
Society’s material Is used may not always be 
obvious In view of the fact that It has never 
sought publicity. Indeed. It is the policy 
of the Society for the Prevention of World 
War III that all of the original material pub¬ 
lished In its magazine may be reprinted or 
quoted. The Society Is primarily concerned 
with the security of our people and with the 
problem of enlightening them with regard to 
the prerequisites for lastinr peace. 

It Is not without significance. I believe, 
that the Society's literature Is constantly re¬ 
ferred to and quoted in the foreign press 
whether It be In Europe or as far away as 
Australia. 

As I have mentioned, the Society does not 
harbor any Illusions as to the future role 
of Germany In world affairs. To some ex¬ 
tent the Society’s assessment of the German 
problem is summed up by the words of Mr. 
Herbert Hoover In the introduction to the 
Future of German Industrial Exports, by H. 
Herzog, published by Doubleday. Page A Oo., 
1918; 

“Not content with dmninion by force of 
arms, we find Germany plotting for com¬ 
mercial supremacy, with that Insolent dis¬ 
regard of the rights of others and that resort 
to deception that has characterized all her 
policies since Frederick the Great’s reign. 
* * * For 40 years the Germans have 

been plotting to realize their dream of Pan- 
Oermanlsm—eventual world conquest and 
dominion. For two generations they have 
been thinking In terms unknown or little 
understood by an Innocent and unsuspecting 
world • • • deception and fraud form 

the background of their most important in¬ 
ternational relations and undertakings. 
They have made Germany an inherently dis¬ 
honest nation. • * * Well organized 

and comprehensive espionage and insidious 
German propaganda have been at work for 
two generations to plan the success of Ger¬ 
man victories. * * • Let the manufac¬ 

turing, the banking interests, and the labor¬ 
ing and professional classes of all nations be 
warned in time to devise antidotes and 
counterattacks to the Machiavellian devices 
of a class gone mad with lust of conquest, 
deliberately plotting to fatten Itself upon 
the life blood of other peoples even after 
the war. Let us consider In making peace 
what protection we can give to the 
commercial existence of the freed na¬ 
tions.” 

This statement by Mr. Herbert Hoover was 
reprinted in the February-March 1947 issue 
of Prevent World War III. 

From Mr. Hoover’s remarks, with which 
the Society wholeheartedly concurs in its 
publications, the belief that Germany can be 
a reliable bulwark in the defense of the west 
against the forces of aggressive communism 
Is sheer day dreaming. ’The Society has 
shown that through the years before and 
since the war the Germans have played a 
double game, playing east against west, ex¬ 
tracting as much as it could from the pres¬ 
ent cold war. More than that, the Society 
has shown that the Germans, given the op¬ 
portunity, would not hesitate to enter into 
an alliance with the Sovieto against the west. 

In Its publication. Prevent World War m, 
the Society pioneered in exposing the Soviet- 
sponsored Free German Committee, which 
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had u one ol Ite main obleetlew fhe pre^^ 
aratlon of eueh a tle-np once the war waa 
over. The Society haa pabltataed avthentlo 
doeumenta ahowlng the eloae oonaboratton 
between the Oennaa General Staff and the 
Ruaalans. Zn the September-October IMP 
issue of Prevent World War HI, one oH these 
sensational documents entitled **Oerman 7 
Looks to ^e Bast.** revealed how the German 
General Staff waa planning thetr postwar 
resurgence based on an alliance with the 
Soviets, even while pretending that they were 
the arch foes of communism. This memo¬ 
randum, written a few days before the Ctor- 
man surrender in 1M5, was Initialed by the 
chief of the high command of Hitler's Wtfur- 
macht. Field Blarshal Keitel and Grand Ad¬ 
miral Loenlta. 

In the most recent Issue of Prevent World 
War m. the Society published an extended 
analysis by Dr. Jean Pajus, entitled "Back 
Door Trade Between Ruhr industrlaltsts and 
the Iron Curtain Countries.** In this article. 
Dr. Pajus cites facts provtasg that the Ruhr 
barons who supported Hitler are trying by 
hook or crook to establish close ties with the 
Russians and their satelUtei. Indeed, the 
Society discloses the amaalng fact, which 
incidentally received scant publicity In the 
Aifwriwftn press. that some of the leading 
German trusts had recently been advertis¬ 
ing in the Communist papers in the western 
Eones. These factual expose of German- 
Russian relations are intended to keep the 
American people vigilant as to the true de¬ 
signs of the Germans. They are intended 
to prevent the American people from fall¬ 
ing into the trap of complacency with re¬ 
gard to the ramiflcatUms of tht revival of 
Germany^ economic power. 

The Society haa long warned against the 
danger of a Oerman-Russlan tie-up. Bia- 
torleaily, militariata in both countries have 
long dreamed of the Juggernaut which might 
be built, by oombining German technical 
resources and Ruaaian manpower. 

The obvious facts of geography, and the 
r< 4 ieated lessons of hlsto^, should warn us 
that this danger is no mere dream-world 
phantasmagoria. Level-headed reSectkm 
will tell us that It Is in fact the one greeteet 
danger which might suddenly confront the 
free world ot today. 

Just as the Krupp family of pre-World 
War n days did "good bnetnees," both with 
the Russians and with the Third Brtdi, so 
may Krupp today, newly freed, again do 
*'good buBlnoiB** wltti both Mdea. if we per¬ 
mit, in thB not far distant future. Only 
by reducing Ocrmanyb econamle power to 
the minimum of genuine peacetime needs, 
the society meinteine, can the danger of a 
German-Rncatan rappruehanient ba aafely 
averted. 

Tbdayls back-door trading betwee n Rumla 
end Germany, given the opportunity, can 
develop ovemli^t Into a full-fledged Ger- 
men-Russlan combine. This le the grim 
proapeetive which the aodety spotlights. 

The possible harnessing of Cterman econ¬ 
omy by Russia would of co urs e lose moat of 
its potential danger if Germany's war power 
were whittled down In advance, for then any 
eventual alliance between Germane and Rus¬ 
sians would not significantly Increase Rus¬ 
sia's a ggr es si ve strength. Such a realistic 
ansroach to the German prob l em, the Society 
bellevee, would be the best msans of avert¬ 
ing the cetastroifiie of a Russo-German alli¬ 
ance. 

The Society has maintained tti position 
against the revival of the German war ma¬ 
chine. against the resurgence of naslsm and 
of the eertels, and sgalnst thy possibility 
of e Russo-Oermstt allianoe. 

In the first Issus of its magaalne In May 
IMt. ths Society fw the Prevention of World 
War ttt carried e sensational ascrat msnxo- 
ramtum sttrtbated to General von Stulp- 
nag^ one of the most Influential of the 


Germen mifitarlela. Tlili secret m emor a a- 
dum said that Germany mmrt avoid tZis mii- 
takee of World Wbr H. Ton fltulimagel eald; 

*Tn the next world war, whicli i/tmOd 
take place within 35 yeere, the aease ndsbAa 
must not bs nmda. The pr i ne lp al s dv m ry 
win bs ths Dnttod Stalls and ths sntlrs sffort 
riust be eomaiitratad against this eomitry 
from ttw baglnntiif. * • * Wb shas ba 
wrong If ws try to ooiMiiier Banda, whlla 
leavli« Intaet tha AmwlBan tednstrlai pcH 

In pjaimlng for German rsaarganoa, tha 

"Our enemies will grow weary before we doi. 
We ahaU have to organiae a eamgalgn ot 
pity designed to induce them to tend ue 
needed eupplies at the earliest p om tbi e mo¬ 
ment. Above all. we must hold on to ths 
assets we have dspositad in nautmi coun- 
trias. • • • 

"The preent war will thue have been vlo- 
torloua In spite ot our provisional defeat ba- 
cauee it will have been a Bsarch forward 
toward our aupreasacy. * * • We have not 
to faar conditiona of pujoe analogom to 
tboae we have impoaad beceuae our adver¬ 
saries will always be dividad and dis¬ 
united. * * * We must fores ourselves 
to create in the coming peace treaty the 
germs of future divisions. « • * These 
are the conditions fox victory.'* 

Thue qwke General von Btulpnagel and, 
as the Society has proven, be is not the only 
important German general who haa ex- 
presaed such views. 

It la the considered Judgment of the So¬ 
ciety that Pan-G«rmanlim haa not been 
destroyed. A reeding of the Society’s litera¬ 
ture shows that the forcee of Pan-German¬ 
ism are rising again under new disguises and 
new alogana. 

The reprieves end pardons Just granted a 
large nmnber of important Nazi personagea 
by Commiseioner IfcCSoy and General 
Handy serve only to underline the manner 
in which we again fail prey to the wiles of 
German milltartam. Why ahould we have 
to release from prison Nasi ofBeera who 
helped plot the roasseere of American aol- 
dleia? Why should we have to pardon the 
chief mimitions siqipXiera of Adolf Hltlor? 
There is a certain school of psychiatry which 
contends that when people get tog e the r to 
do a great crime, they end up with a aub- 
conacioua desire to extermizmte themselves. 
P«rlu^ in the crime that we are now doing, 
by preparing the way for the revival of Ger¬ 
man mllitarlam, we ere indeed moved by a 
subconscious motive of self-destruction. 

In ending my comments on the BocSe^ 
for the Prevention of World War ZZI, X think 
it appropriate to quote from the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 3. 1360. Writing 
under the title of "Neo-Razllam; Unfinished 
Busincas," Mr. Bmest S. Pisko, special writer 
of the Christian Science Monitor, said the 
following: 

"TO remind him of unfinished business of 
the previous war. Xenee. King ot Persia, 
had a *reinembranec riave.* The Roman Sen¬ 
ate. for the seme purpose, had Marcue Por¬ 
cius Cato., And we have the Society for the 
Prevention of World War IXL • • • stlH 
we must not forget toe neo-Nails. That la 
why It is useful to give toe publleatkme of 
the Society for the Prevention of World War 
lit a more toan perfunctory reading—and 
file them for reference Just In case.'* 

ThU la a fitting tribute to the Sode^ 
work, with whi ch I have been long femllUr. 
I have attended the meetings of this organ- 
izatton from ttme to tone, have moken to 
the various ofltoen and exports of toe Socte^, 
have listened to thshr brilliant analyses of 
the German problein. Tes; ths society te a 
unique crnmaatloa and ao Bong as our es- 
ourity is toxeeteaed, may It sndare. 

The rli^t to dtaent is an old-fasbloiied 
American privlliBi and X know that toa 
Society BUhserlbM to and uphoMe tols baele 


prinelpls of Anerleaattoi. It It. therefort, 
understandable that t^M Bod^ toouM ex¬ 
pect toat It be a ecoirds d the aams tre a tme n t 
and saepect as It givee to toe ophskms of 
otben. moss who rtleyee with the 8o- 
cietyli Objeettvee, h owewr, ahould stiek to 
the lasues Involved. I eay let the people 
exercise their free choice In a marketphioe 
of Meat. They have always been able to 
dleeem truth from falsehood end when an 
Idea rune counter to the ne ede and teter- 
este of our people. It te bound to wither 
and dla. Thfe te the way demoerecy worka. 
It toouM be clear, however, that the Ameri¬ 
can people will never eu ppor t a campaign 
of eahu^ and amear whleh ie intended to 
deli b er a te l y eonfuae the teeuee and thereby 
muddy toe w a ters of puMle infOrxnation. 
The peo|ffe want fSeli and not ioHrj talet. 

Before ending ny remarks I wMtk eepectatly 
to sdd a few words ot praiss oonoetnlng ths 
acthrltleB of Mr. Isidore Upediute. toe man 
who has served as t re aeur ei of the Society 
since ite ineeptlon, and who hat, incMen- 
tally. been foUDy tradueed in certain puMl- 
catlont on account of hie patriotic leadisrship 
in this fight. Mr. Lfpeehuta was toe first fn- 
duetrialJel of importance to aee the menace 
whleh the rising power of BIflerh brown 
shirts raised tor the world. As early at 1903 
and 1903 he personally organtaed the publi¬ 
cation of underground German n ew s paper s . 
Which were printed in Belgfum and semtly 
distributed In Germany, and wbich provided 
the pettem for eub eeq u ent ectlvttlee offl- 
cielly engaged upon by the United States end 
our alllee, ee the inevitability of war with 
Germany beeame clearer. 

Because of hie anti-Nist aetlvltlee in 
Bmope Mr. Upechuts was eingled out for 
attack in the Btue r mer by the war criminal 
JUlius Btrelcher. who was banged at 
Nuremberg. 

When Mr. Upechuts removed his buriness 
to Anisrlca he eontonied his work tor democ¬ 
racy and woeM peace, and I may say from my 
personal knowledge thet ever ito cf his Im- 
mlgratlcm here he has devoted mors attsntton 
to toe pubilo intevsst then to his own 

That his eerv k e e to hie native country and 
to world pssee were generally appreciated Is 

evidenced by the many distinctions bestowed 
upon hhn; 

In 1901; By special decree of the King of 
Beiglum, the title of "Chevalier de rordre de 
Leopold" (Knight ot the Order of Leopold) 
wee ewaided to him. 

In I9g3: By special decree at toe Xing of 
Belgium, the title of "Officer de I'Chdre de 
Leopold n" (Oflfcer of the Order of Leo¬ 
pold n> was awarded to him. 

In ItiT; Tha Belglen Red Qrom awarded 
htan the MedaSle di Merlte (Medal of Merit). 

In 1988; The French Government ewerded 
him ths title of "CawvaUer ds la Legion 
d’Bonncnr" (Bhiglit of the Legion cf Honor). 

in (Uacomlng toe acttvttlee of the Boelety 
for the Preventton of World War m, vis-4- 
vlB, ths elarmlng ritnatton oonfrontheg ue In 
the world. 1 have taken aoms troOUe to ast 
forth toe origInB of this Boriety and the fins 
backgrounds of ths men who are its Isadem 

This seems to aes to he pertinent, end 
eepeelBlly doMriod In view of the bitter at- 
tadm which aome of thoee men have had 
to faee^ as a rasmt of pabrtotteaHy 
up for toe right 

In thnoe of totaenalkmei tendon, Uhe to> 
day. It la ot toe gie ate e t hnpcetaiiar toat 
pnbila ophalan he well and aceorately In¬ 
formed on the grave issues confronting our 
country, la a dunooraoy, puUle oftokm 
miuet and ehoald dakermlne our eoursa; but 
only ar inSoimed mppiitiil 

with toa true laeto» can serve as a eafa fsilde. 
It le our problem. In theee thnoe. to die- 
tlaguleh , mformed and patriotfe dplalon 
from progniaBda and aelfito priiaare. Once 
tha true facte are amneeeiated, our people 
will be united and reeolnte In their aotlcei. 
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TIutm QumHom iUM bf 

General Bradley 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or icxcmoAM 

IN THB BOUSE OE BBPBESENTATIVIB 
Wednesday, April 18, 1591 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, X rise to 
ask three questions. 

In his testimony at the MacArthur 
hearings Tuesday, Qen. Omar Bradley 
said he believed that the MacArthur 
strategy would involve the United States 
'*in the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy”? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the American 
people are entitled to an answer to my 
three questions: 

First, in those fateful days last June 
when President Truman decided to put 
the United States into the Korean war, 
did General Bradley or anyone else sug¬ 
gest to the President that he might 
thereby be involving the United States 
*‘ln the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy”? 

Second, if and when the next Korean 
war breaks out—whether in Iran or else¬ 
where—will the President again arrogate 
to himself, in disregard of the Constitu¬ 
tion and the Congress, the decision as to 
whether the United States is to enUst in 
that war also? 

j Third, in other words, Mr. Speaker, is 
President Truman to have a free hand 
to engage in a one-man trial-and-error 
effort to find “the right war. at the right 
place, at the right time, and with the 
right enemy”? 


In Praise of Washington 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. OUNL TEAGUE 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday, April 16, 1951 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, too often 
one hears nothing but derogatory re¬ 
marks for the fair city of Washington 
which is the seat of our Nation's Govern¬ 
ment; which by the time they reach the 
furthermost limits of this great Nation, 
contain only a very small particle of 
truth. Such stories tend to paint a dis¬ 
mal picture of this great city and result 
In a feeling amongst our citizens that it is 
a place to stay away from, despite the 
fact that it is a historic spot and one that 
should be closest to the hearts of our 
people. .. 

However, Mr. Speaker, every so often a 
refreshing article appears praising our 
Nation's Capital and for that reason, un¬ 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Ricoxd, I wish to Include a letter 
which appeared in the May 16 issue of 
the Washington Post entitled “In Praiw 
of Washington” written by a man who 


emigrated to this city to do his share in 
this Nation's defense effort: 

Zk Pbamb or WAsumatoH 
Z am on leave from the Pennsylvania State 
CoUege to fill an assignment In the Defense 
Z>epartment. My wife and Z and our four 
small children have been Uving here in the 
District community now for about a year. 
My amusement almost balanced my pique 
when recently I read Dr. Clifford R. Adams* 
pronouncement that married couples who 
live in Washington and hope for a happy 
home life and a successful marrige should “go 
and live somewhere else.*’ Since Dr. Adams 
is my friend as well as my colleague at Penn 
State, may I gently rebut this frivolous ad¬ 
vice. 

Cliff, I think that your crystal ball must 
need a shine, or that your fact gatherers 
mtist have been briefing you too briefly, or 
(heaven forbid) possibly you have been 
reading a popular dreggy but misleading book 
about Washington. 

To state it truly, Washington adds up to a 
stimulating, challenging, and satisfying city 
in which to live. Our Nation’s Capital is 
a beautiful city filled with monumental 
buildings, great museums, and exquisite art 
galleries. We have superior music and 
Broadway theater, even though the latter 
may be a little late in arriving. If Washing¬ 
ton is not the cleanest large city in America, 
it must compare favorably with whatever 
urban center has that distinction. 

Washli^ton is a city with stately churches 
of every faith and many congregations find 
it necessary to hold two services on their 
Sabbath Day in order to serve all of their 
communicants. 

From village, farm, and metropolis, the 
Nation sends its most highly trained and 
competitively selected superior citiEens to 
Washington to serve in its Oovemment. The 
population of this community has a larger 
percentage of members of Phi Bets BUippa 
and Sigma Xi than any other American com¬ 
munity, including university centers. The 
IQ curve of the city’s public-school children 
shows more individuals with superior ratings 
than are found in our population generally 
or other specific cities. 

My work here has acquainted me with 
many persons in that large segment of the 
district’s population which is comprised of 
career personnel in the three military serv¬ 
ices. It is my observation that these fami¬ 
lies of military folks are unusually stable and 
and successful, frequently following a proud 
family tradition of several generations* 
standing; and their children (contrary to 
the stereotyped military-brat idea) are well 
disciplined, gracious-mannered, and happily 
adjusted boys and girls. It Is logical to as¬ 
sume that many equally successful families 
exist in other large elements of the popvila- 
tion such as the Diplomatic Corps. Civil 
Service careerists, etc. 

Even a word of praise is in order for Wash¬ 
ington weather. Taking the year as a whole, 
the climate is pleasant. Admitting a few 
weeks of hot weather, throughout the year 
there is more sunshine than cloudiness, and 
the winters are open end free from the dis¬ 
comfort and Inconvenience of excessive cold 
and snow. 

Here then Is a clean and beautiful city 
with a salubrious climate, where the stand¬ 
ard of living and the community’s earnings 
are high, where the population is representa¬ 
tive of the selected best garnered from the 
whole country. We submit that a couple 
unable to make a success of marriage In an 
environment so favorable physically, socially, 
culturally, and economically should In¬ 
deed go and live somewhere else—alone. 

Dr. Paul R. Beall, 
Director, Information Division Be- 
eearoh and Development Board, 
Department of Defense, 

Washington. 


They Heard You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 15,1951 

m. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, though the dismissal of Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur from command in the 
Far East was the spark which touched 
off the people’s resentment against the 
policies of this administration. Members 
of Congress Indicate they are not only 
aware of, but intended to give some heed 
to. the protests for economy which have 
been overwhelming them. 

For a long, long time Members of Con¬ 
gress have been hearing suggestions 
from the voters that, if they did not 
mend their ways and do some of the ob¬ 
vious things which were necessary to 
bring a little efficiency and economy into 
the Federal Government’s activities 
which the people were convinced would 
sooner or later ruin us, they might hear 
a different protest in November 1952. 

The thought has finally penetrated 
some congressional heads that the peo¬ 
ple were fully aware of what has been 
going on. Some Members of Congress 
mistook charitable complacency for a 
lack of Information and determination. 

The MacArthur incident—^r. more ac¬ 
curately, the protests growing out of it— 
convinced these gentlemen that the peo¬ 
ple were not quite as complacent as some 
thought; hence, the awakening of the 
Congress. 

May 2 the Congress was called upon to 
vote on an appropriation bill for the In¬ 
terior Department. The Department’s 
request for funds had been cut some 
$39,000,000 by the House Appropriations 
Committee which sent the bill to the 
floor. After several days of debate, the 
House, by amendment, cut the bill an¬ 
other $23,000,000. 

Mr. Truman's leadership in the House, 
amazed at that action, called for a record 
vote on nine amendments. The vote was 
taken and on nine separate and distinct 
roll calls the administration was de¬ 
feated, the cuts were approved. 

'The moral: Before the MacArthur in¬ 
cident, the economy-efflclency-mlnded 
members would not have had a chance of 
making even these cuts, which, by the 
way, are inadequate. 

The protests growing out of the Mac¬ 
Arthur Incident, if continued, will 
eventually result in other savings, the 
prevention of additional waste and ex¬ 
travagance and, it is my hope, in the re¬ 
moval of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son. He, as I have repeatedly advised 
you, has acted in the interest of the 
British Government. His policies, what¬ 
ever his Intention—I repeat it again— 
have aided the Communist cause. 

My record indicates that I do not need 
prodding on any of the points above sug¬ 
gested; in fact, I have been criticized as 
being too economy-minded, too inclined 
to disagree with the Administration, 
particularly with the State Department’s 
activities. 
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To be efieettve, the people’s protests 
should be directed to those Senators and 
RepreaeiitatS?e8 who, in the pnst» have 
supported the socialistic program of the 
administratioa, adopted and followed 
the soggestioiis of an international- 
minded State Department. 

Here is yoat opportiinity. talk with 
your friends and ndghbors, point out to 
them where this administration's poU- 
cleg—emeUtUy in foreign aAalrs—are 
taking us; then, all of you write to those 
Senators and Congressmen who go along 
with the Kew Deal, and insist that they, 
your servants, do the things you want 
done. 

It is unfortunate that such a protest 
should be necessary but, because the peo¬ 
ple have so long complaeenUj gone along 
with. and. at election time, approved the 
programs advocated by the preceding 
and this administrmtion. such a protest 
seems to be ne ce ss ar y. 


tiiUM must w by 
it does slgpiiy. in tbs plur«M <tf tte Couadl 
CHI Voreign IMstloiit. thst Ameites Should 
**try to hmstnito the catpenelori of Soviet 
power whenever H Sbovm eigne of encroeO h - 
I m r j Bn the territortal Integrttf of fMe 

Ihet 'te eomethlng like the diettnetlon 
dr a wn by me Amerleen Ooeemment end 
by most thoiwhtfiil dtliens te deellng wtUi 
eommonlnn ae a domeetio problem, lie- 
Jorfly jodgment hoe held egalnet attempt- 
tag to punish the nwre holding es eom- 
nmniitle optaionc ae a crime; bat It hee 
suiworted heartily the endeavor to fnmieh 
the fSiiimlmli in of tllcipil acta, ae In tte trial 
of 11 Communist leaders for oensplraoy 
against the Oovemment. 

Meet a criop s students of Btattnlet Mers- 
1am are convlnoed that If It le deprived 
of unfair, eoorelve.. end vlOtant means for 
Its satenslon H cannot survive. Moet of 
the Foreign Relations Council m e mber s be¬ 
lieve that the Soviet regime Is sum that It 
must capand or kna p o wer Intsmelly. If 
fhet is true, then refdstanee to Its eipan- 
slon emonnts to reitetenee to communism 


aoeSseliveily U ha dose not hast the whcfla- 
heerted support of his a sS odSto a negaidhig 
his policies. 

I am not propered to go all out for Oenersl 
MacArthur todiw, legMdlim of the psofound 
impreaelon hie speech to Oongram made upon 
me, for the simple reaso n that I. like most 
Amerloan itflaini, am hot In posminlon of 
the pertinent fseta upon which to make a 
sound decision. 

There la one point upon whl^ 1 have very 
definiteMees. OenerslMecArthurhaerslaed 
(questions of dtflSrencee on basic policy which 
X feel If not decided odrreetly wUI have a 
very adverse effect on the llvae and happl- 
nam of my OhUdien and their tihUdnm. 

This letter la to urga you to go to the root 
of this oontrovenqr whMi has devtioped be- 
tnen the Pxeddent and Oenenl llacAxthuc 
and to uae your tnftuenoe to have It decided 
to the beat Intareat of our country and its 
people. The subject Is far beyond pertisen 
politics, as I know you will agres. 

Very sincerely, 

SnmuBSiiP. BAmar. 

Cha&TMn of Boord» g-g Mills, met. 


fiRtaismrsf sf Msttini Cemmsist 

XZTBNBlOlf OP RBIIARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


But the dlsOnotlon earner stated la atm 
Important. It la mgnaalon that Is tha 
enemy. It Is the attack on other people's 
Uvea and liberties that oonatltntas a ground 
lor war. In the aboenoe of aneh a ooeuo 
belli, a mllttary crusade, or “ prove n t i vo war** 
against oortalh people simply bocanaa they 
are Ooosmuniats or ruled 1^ Oommunlste 
wonld beoonM Ita^ an aggreaalon and would 
forfeit moral etatura. 


Cfi s m Cktttit Manhsl Dsy it 
YkfIrifiHfilfiffylsilitate 

BXIENSlOH OF BESCARRS 

HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


IM TBB HOUBB OP ) 

Friday, May 4, mi 


^ATIVBEI 


Iff. lANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to eitend nay remarks, I wish to Include 
til * foQowSng a rtieVr from t he 
Science Monitor. Tuesday. May 15.1951: 

Two Watm ov Omoanra OomRnraaic 

Just what does It mean to say that Amer¬ 
ican poUey ahne at "containment** of Rus¬ 
sian Communist Inflyumoe In the world 
today? A recent survey by the Council on 
Foreign R^atlons indicated that this policy 
is supported by a largs majority of tbe lead¬ 
ing atlaena who form Its oommitteea In 
Mcitlei. Tet. oommon Observation IndlcatoB 
that the objectives of the poUey could and 
chould be more widely underefcood. 

FIret of aU. Is the United Btatea engaged 
In a mfsalnn to aupprcaa commnnlamf Over 
fig percent of Americana evidently disagree 
with eommunism; fta theorlee can be dle- 
proved and Ite pnietlee hae shown eavemous 
wseknsssos. Tet. Amerleaao could view oom- 
nnmlsnt wlUi relative equanimity If its 
speead daya ad ad on adoptloa by free oon- 
aent of sslf-govemiag peopl e s. Its propa- 
gaada could be met oa the Ideologfeal level 
with aesaranee, as indead It must be. 

But the nature end doctrine of Inter¬ 
national communism la to aeiae power by vlo- 
lenoe end to eiert minority rule through 
dletatarahlp. In practice It hee spread hjr 
ealanding the power of the Soviet Union, 
elthor through diroet eapenainn or through 
■atelUtoa—In either eaae by varlona forma 
of aggmartnn against free governments and 
the Bbrntlee of free men. 


It le that aggression, that sohjagatlon of 
free pooploa by vldoaeo. whlob eon otl tut o s 
coBununlan'b erlmo In tbe world today. Just 
as It eonsfeltatod the orlma of BaM-yOaelit 


And It la that agiyoailoa. that ospaualoo- 
tan by fores over unwming vlcthna, against 
vdilch the poUey of **eontainment'* Is log!- 
tlmot«!y dlxeetod. This doeo not m oa n a 
craoado or hoiy war to eatupate ocamminlam 


Let's keep the sights on the target It M 
aggrasBian that eonatltntea the intematlooal 
crime. Only a ajatem that can succeed by 
mipooUng to Intellocta and loyattleB of troo 
men iUBsrvfis to snocaed. On^ sueh a tym- 
tern can eapand, or long endure. If aggremlnn 
Is realsled. 


Tbe MacAfthwr Cftreve n y 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON.AaRAHAMJ.|IDLTER 

IB TBI BQUag OF BBPREBBITATIVK 


Thunday^ May 3.1951 

Mr. MULTKR. Mr. speaker, the f(d- 
lowing letter which 1 have received tyid- 
llee the approach ol every cttiieu vdM> 
has the iotereet of our coantry at heart. 
I hope that many of our eolleAgiies here 
win adopt that atOtude. If they do we 
can look forward with hope for. and 
faith in. the future of thia country: 

B>S mua. Xac, 

< JVrwTork.B.r«Meyl9.1951. 
Bon. AMUBsat J. WDrLom, 

Howe Oftm guOdfag, 

WdOMmyton, D. C. 

Dbse CoifoasaoMSw Mxn.TB: Xforqdy la «- 
peeled to this letter, beeause If my judgment 
le eorreet It win be merely one of thousands 
of similar let te rs yon win re cei ve on the 

ao that Z may he aure ft has been reeelvid 

During the past months I have not bean 
a Bupporter of Oeiiaral MaoAitlinr In hla 
controveesy with tha Flraaidtnt. My remon 
has been that aa a manufaeturar I lui^ve 
learned through years of caperlanoa that any¬ 
one dkreeting a laiga csgaiitaatlon cannot do 


m TBB 8BRATB OF TBB URITBU STATBB 

Thwriday, May 17, mi 

Mr. BTRD. Mr. Prerident. 1 gak 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendiz of the Riooas, an address 
of great wtedon and merit, driivered in 
Lexlngtoii. Va., on May 15,1951, hy Hon. 
Bernard M. Baruch on the occasion of 
George Catlett Bfarshall Day at Virginia 
Military Institute. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This la hallowed groimd. Northern and 
Southern troops fought for the possession of 
this lovely Shenandoah Valley, and none 
more gallantly than the atudente and officers 
of the Virginia Military Inatltuta. 

My father, a Ooofederate doctor, cam¬ 
paigned In this yaUey. He had a favorite tale 
ha Uked to tell on hlmartf. During one bat¬ 
tle. the confederate tro(q;ie were thrown Into 
a panic. The Boutbam oommaader cried to 
my father. "Help rally tbe meni" My father, 
with a standard in hand, rode amoag the 
men ebouthig, "Rallyl man, for God's 

hone dashed madly off while father aooiffkt 
to bring the antaml under eantsol. Where¬ 
upon one of the neerhv shouted. 

"Rally? Why in hell wont you rally?** 

We have ooma hire to dedicate this new 
arrii to VMTIi barracks. TO our left we can 
•ae tbe arch whftih eon m iemcr a tea Stonewall 
Awkeon, who taught bare, and who was osm 
of tha greatest mtUtery taotiolana of all 
ttmea. Beyond theae bulldlaga le another 
areli ereeted to the me a eory of ABeaKtea'a 
first soldier. George Washington. Bja not 
only won ua our flxat vktoriaa. but It wa* he 
who find east the mold which qluigwd the 
tmdttkm of Amariean aokMertng. In an we 
of mfittary a dv on t umra Bap oteon Was only 
a lew yoiva oB-Gieega Wbahmtton eeiah- 
Bahad tlia Nia of tha Ameriean aoMter m a 
iwvant of poace and a gnaidlan of Uberty. 
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That your third woh should be dedicated 
to George Catlett Marshall is singularly fit¬ 
ting. Be is living examifle of the tradi¬ 
tion of the civilian sddler which Washington 
began. VMTs most illustrious graduate, 
George Marshall Is symbolie of the new union 
of Americans which was demonstrated in the 
last two world wars and which has banished 
forever the disunity that made possible the 
war between North and South. 

But this arch, which we are dedicating to¬ 
day, does more than look back upon the 
past. It also looks out toward the future. 
Zn honoring George Marshall we also do 
honor to a concept which saved the free 
world once and which can save it again. 

That concept was the strategy of global 
defense. As history's first global strategist. 
George MarthaU was called upon to organize 
the most stupendous military effort man has 
ever known. Its climax came In the two 
greatest amphibious landings upon hostile 
foreign shores—Normandy in the Atlantic 
and the Philippines in the Pacific. Bach 
landing half the globe apart, yet conducted 
almost simultaneously. Think what a host 
of problems had to be overcome to make 
those victorious landings possible—assem¬ 
bling the men and weapons, the food and 
medcal care, the convoys and landing craft, 
with everything transported across thou¬ 
sands of miles of ocean to meet a D-day 
schedule. 

Today, as Secretary of Defense. George 
Marshall, perhaps under even more difficult 
conditions. Is called upon to devise the 
global strategy which will bring us victory In 
the peacemaking, and avoid the need for any 
amphibious landings on hostile shores. 

When I was asked last March to Join In 
dedicating this arch to General Marshall, I 
immediately thought of a remark which 
Gen. John J. Pershing made in 1939. We 
were to have dinner together. When Gen¬ 
eral Pershing came in he said, *T have just 
done a fine thing for our country. President 
Roosevelt asked me who would be a good 
man for Chief of Staff. I recommended 
George Marshall." 

The years that followed more than amply 
confirmed General Pershing’s confidence. It 
was General Marshall who organized the 
means which made possible victories on all 
fronts. 

I wonder how much of the controversy in 
recent days is really a refiectlon of the differ¬ 
ence between the leader of troops and the 
organizer. A great leader of troops naturally 
is zealous In desiring that when his men 
become locked in battle that every resource 
be marshaled which might Increase the 
chance of their winning or of decreasing 
their losses. The very qualities which made 
him so valiant a leader of troops would 
make him impatient of any limitations on bis 
action. 

But the organizer has to think not only of 
the men fighting on the one front, but of 
all the fronts of war and defense. He must 
weigh each theater and its relative Impor¬ 
tance upon the scales of a globe-flung 
strategy. Where to concentrate our forces 
and where to hold? WIU action in one part 
of the world invite a counterblow somewhere 
else? What of our allies? Are thgy prepared 
or do they need time to ready their defenses? 
how much can they be hurried? 

And what of the American people? How 
quickly can their strength be mobilized? By 
how much can they be hurried? 

those of the troop commander, the 
decisions of the organizer are also weighted 
in lives; like the troop commander, the 
organizer also labors under inhibitions. 

Whatever the demands from the com¬ 
manders abroad, the organizer can allocate 
only the weapons he has been permit^ to 
procure.- He can draft and train only the 
men permitted under the law. When the 


commander in the field adcs how far he Is 
permitted to go, the organiier must decide 
first whether the troops and equlpihent will 
be available to see the offensive through, 
without Jeopardizing other areas. And if 
the organizer, looking into the future, a year, 
or two or three ahead, asks for what he thinks 
will be needed—and he is turned down, what 
does he do? 

Many Issues have become involved in the 
raging controversy over far-eastern policy. 
I would not want to seem to be answering 
or dismissing them. BtiU, I would like to 
put forward this one thought of my own— 
much of our trouble Is the result of military 
weakness. 

Zn our present situation, whatever Is at¬ 
tempted on behalf of peace must fall short 
because of a lack of supporting military 
strength. 

We are trying to enforce a globd doctrine 
of opposition to communism with a Mili¬ 
tary Establishment which's sorely strained 
by the demands of only one theater. 

Many of the issues—and choices—raised 
by the controversy would solve themselves If 
more of America’s strength were mobilized. 
Until we have mobilized, few. if any, of the 
Issues which have been raised can really be 
solved. 

There Is strength in unity. But there Is 
also unity In strength. 

We—our allies as well as this country- 
must first grow stronger militarily before we 
can have a unified foreign policy. 

In Korea today we are buying time—no; 
It Is not we who are buying time; it Is our 
young men who are buying the time—for 
the whole free world to rearm. Are we doing 
as much as we possibly can with this time? 
As quickly as we can? That is the question 
we should be asking ourselvea—^what are we 
doing with the time being bought for us at 
so great a price? 

I would be less than frank If I did not say 
I do not believe that we. as a nation, or our 
allies, are doing enough. I might add that 
even If the fighting In Korea is brought to 
an end, as we all hope, the need to rearm 
would remain. 

But I am straying from the purpose of this 
occasion. I have known George Marshall 
since he served as an aide to General Persh¬ 
ing. I have watched him rise and grow as 
he rose. Always he has seemed to me the 
very prototype of the soldier-statesman. 

In outward demeanor he may appear aus¬ 
tere. Yet he is warmly aware of the human 
side. During the last war he would Insist 
that the members of the General Staff get 
away from Washington frequently. ’’I don’t 
want tired men making decisions that affect 
human lives,’’ he once told me. 

Although he bad to make many of the 
decisions of grand strategy, he was always 
deeply concerned for the welfare of the men 
and women on the fighting fronts and their 
families at home. He saw that our troops 
had the best this country could furnish—In 
rations and olothii^;, In medical care and 
nursing. In equipment and leadership. Be¬ 
fore we entered the war some armchair strat¬ 
egists were saying the day of the mass army 
was gone. The day of the mass army In the 
old sense of trying to win by sheer force of 
manpower was, indeed, gone, but not the 
skillful command of forces of considerable 
size to maneuver, to strike, and to pursue. 
This required leadership on an unprecedented 
scale. General Marshall foresaw the tactics 
and the strategy that would be needed In 
case of a world war. I remember his ex¬ 
plaining the necessity for Walning our com¬ 
manders in handling large numbers of troops. 
He expanded the scale of army maneuvers in 
this country to where they covered areas as 
large as some European countries. 

How often have I marveled at the appar¬ 
ent ease with which he has borne his re- 
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sponsibllltles. Nor has It been easy for him 
to unburden himself. At times, I believe. 
General Marshall has talked quite freely to 
me of things on his mind. But I can also 
remember a week end at my place in South 
Carolina during which he hardly spoke be¬ 
yond the routine courtesies. General Mar- 
ahall has been singularly fortunate in his 
choice—or maybe she chose hlmr~of so 
charming, gracious, and understanding a 
wife. Yet there have been times when he 
couldn’t take even her Into his confidence. 

Both of them now like to tell the story of 
an Incident a few days before our landings 
In North Africa. It was our first amphibious 
expedition. Had it been repulsed, the effect 
might have been disastrous. There was 
grave fear the Germans might learn of our 
plans. There was the even more serious 
question of what the French In North Africa 
would do. Would they welcome our eoldiere, 
or would they fight them? 

The responsibility for Ironing out all these 
problems had been entrusted by the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff to General Marshall. 
Finally, all the details were worked out. 
Our hope for winning over the French was 
General Glraud, who was to Issue the orders 
to the French in North Africa to lay down 
their arms. 

Noticing how hard General Marshall had 
been working. Mrs. Marshall arranged a 
duck-shooting party for him. The night be¬ 
fore the duck hunt the General’s bedside 
phone rang. It was the War Department 
calling with a message from Robert Miirphy 
that Glraud was insisting that the Invasion 
be postponed for 8 weeks or he would be 
unable to guarantee French support. The 
convoys were already at sea, 800 ships off the 
entrance to the Mediterranean sailing under 
radio silence. Could this vast naval force 
be turned back? If not, what would happen 
when they landed In North Africa? 

After listening to the message General 
Marshall said he would be In the office In the 
morning and hung up. Mrs. Marshall, hear¬ 
ing him, asked, "Does that mean you won’t 
be able to go duck hunting tomorrow?’’ 

”Tm afraid It does," General Marshall re¬ 
plied, "but It’s pretty Important." 

Mrs. Marshall said, "Ob, you think every 
little thing Is important.” 

General Marshall has wmrn a soldier’s uni¬ 
form for so long that It Is difficult to pene¬ 
trate to his true qualities. He Is a warm 
friend, a fine fishing and bunting compan¬ 
ion. In all matters of national security, 
though, he strives to be Impersonally right, 
knowing how many lives rest upon the in¬ 
tegrity of his military Judgments. That in¬ 
tegrity won him the complete confidence of 
President Roosevelt, even when they dis¬ 
agreed; It won him the equally complete 
confidence of the British, with whom he also 
had his differences; and It gained him the 
respect. If not the confidence, of the Rus¬ 
sians, who don’t even trust their own people. 

No one has been more respectful of our 
civilian institutions and traditions. The 
one problem which has never been out of 
General Marshall's mind, these last years, 
has been how to build a military establish¬ 
ment which would be adequate for our na¬ 
tional security and yet be one which the 
American people will maintain indefinitely, 
without bankruptcy. 

Even before the last war ended, he was 
worried over the kind of military establish¬ 
ment we would maintain In the after-war 
period. We talked often of this problem. 
Always he would bark back to the same 
conviction—if the American Nation were to 
survive, we bad to break with the old feast- 
and-famine tradition'of military ss^ndlng, 
or alternating between frantic all-out mo¬ 
bilization for war and equally frantic all-out 
demobilization for peace. We bad to de¬ 
velop a military policy which we would sus¬ 
tain year in and year out and which could 
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MTfe M ibe mdurlng ftnuMUtlon for u 
•qoally MMiiiilng foreign poUey. Hut it why 
Genera! ICerritMlI baa been ao Inalatent upon 
imlveraal military training. 

Xn tbla, be and I bare been of one mind. 

General IbuMball Impre a ae a one as being 
ao much tbe good aoidler, and yet I know 
bow deeply be baa yewmed for tbe quiet of 
civilian life. At tbe brat ebance after tbe 
last war ended, be retired to bla borne at 
Leesburg. There be struggled wltb tbe prob¬ 
lems of gardening, with the loglstleo of 
weeds and fertflleer. He was called from 
bis gardening three times. Once to go to 
China on a mlsslcm for the President; a 
second time to serve as Secretary of State; 
and a third time to head tbe American Bed 
Cross, dropping that to take on bis present 
responsibilities. 

One tree whleb General Marshall planted 
in these latter posts Is already bearing 
fruit—the Marshall plan. Other undertak¬ 
ings are still seedling of uncertaltt fruition. 
For a full measure of 
we win have to wait for me battle of peace 
to be decided. Tbe measure of his greatness 
as a man we already have. 

1 Let me conclude by relating one more 
Incident. One day I noticed a portrait of 
Robert Z. Lee banging on tbe waU In Gen¬ 
eral Marsbairs Leesburg home. I have 
always revered General Lee. who lies not far 
from here. He was to tbe southern people 
and their soldier sons what no commander 
has ever been to any people. 

1 asked Genwal Mareball, *Tell me what 
yon think of General Lee.** 

I General Marshall replied. **You know be 
had many offers of enormous sums of money 
to take commercial positions. Be refused 
them all because he thought he owed a 
duty to the young men of the South and so 
be took a position for $126 per month as 
jnesldent of what Is now Washington and 
Lee University.'* 

Sonoetlmes a person win reveal more of 
blmsMf when talking about others. That re- 
sponce of General Marshairs—the trait of 
Lee's character which immediately came to 
bis mind—etches an IndellUe poiWalt of the 
man we honor here today. 

*T>o your duty In all things.** General Lee 
urged. "You cannot do more. You would 
not wish to do less." 

I congratulate you. General Marshall. X 
congratulate the students and faculty of the 
Vlr^la Military Institute, who can Justly 
take pride In the school which could pro¬ 
duce a George Catlett Marshall. 

I know that the whole free world Joins 
with us In wishing you, General Marshall, 
continued socoeas In your present task as 
freedom’s global strategist, and that with 
the peace won. you can return to your 
gardening. 


The St LtWKBce Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 

or VIXMOIIT 

IN IBI 8BNATB OF THB UNfl T D STATES 

Thursday. May 17, mi 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. Preaident, I aak 
unanittoue oongent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Riconn an editorial 
which was printed in the Utica (N. T.) 
Press, on March 17, 1961, with refer¬ 
ence to the St Lawrence project 
There being no dbjection, the edito¬ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Ricoiu). us follows: 


Tub 6r. Lawnwca AmnOr 

Utica Ghambar of CkimaMica la taldiqf an¬ 
other look at the 8t. Lawrence seaway-power 
project and we hops it will ftnally recognise 
the potential benedts to nerthem New Tcrk 
and to Utica. The matter la now before oon- 
greis in. what may be the dflcisiTe struggle 
over that long-planned development Un¬ 
lees now accepted as necessary to tbe na¬ 
tional defense, the project aa at present con¬ 
ceived may never be undertaken. 

Oongresa remained unmoved when the Bt 
Lawrence development was p r eseed upon it 
by president Roosevelt during World War XX 
as a means of providing additional euppliea 
of electric power tor defense plants In the 
Northeaetem States. But now the project 
has been given a new angle by the deple¬ 
tion In the last war and since of the h%h- 
grade iron* ore reserves of tbe Mesabl Range 
near Lake Superior. Preaident Truman la 
asking quick approval of tbe project on the 
ground that the proposed g7-foot channel 
from Lake Superlar to the sea Is needed to 
give midweetem steel mlha safe and eco¬ 
nomical access to newly discovered open-pit 
ore resources In Labrador. 

The administration has sent an impressive 
list of witnesses to testify before the House 
Public Works Committee that the j^Ject 
Is essential to the national security, that it 
can be made to pay for Itself through sale 
of electricity and collection of tolls from 
ships using the waterway, and that it will 
make a mighty eontribVTtlon to economic 
development In the North Atlantic area and 
the Great Lakes basin. 

Opponents of the project Include railroads, 
public utility companies, coal operators, 
shipping Interests and port cities along Ihe 
eastern seaboard which would lose traiBe to 
the waterway. They have not yet made their 
case in formal testimony but their argu¬ 
ments are fairly familiar. For two decades 
these arguments have been sufficient to pre¬ 
vent acceptance of the seaway-power project 
by Congress. 

Supporters of the St. Lawrence project 
admit that resources of the MesaM-Lake 
Superior region, on which the steel indus¬ 
try has depended for 86 percent of Its ore 
supply, are far from exhaustion. But an 
authorities agree that sooner or later there 
will be a sharp falling off In production. 
And because of Increasing demands fori' 

It is estimated by Seeretiuy of the interlar 
Ohiqmian that by 1860 "we must be pre¬ 
pared to Import 40.000JOOO tons of ore a 
year." The National Security Resources 
Board says that hy the end of the present 
decade "60.000.000 tons must be fumiebsd 
from entirely new sources of supply." 

Steel Is Important but the power 
more to Utica. 


SbmJI BnefaMSi 1$ Hit by Defeast 
lUlioBiiif 

extension op REMARKS 

HON. EDWARD J.THTE 

or mmfxeoca 

XN TBI SEKATB OP THB UNITED 6TATI8 

Thursday, May 17, mi 

Mr.THYK Mr. PreBifItnt. during tbd 
lint 2 yann of Wortd W«r n. fomo 
16 percent of the total number of biMt- 
neee enterprleee were foroed to tdoM 
their doon. The mme proUems are to¬ 
day facing tbe wnan. independent buil- 
neesmen of the NgUon who are faced 
with the twin spectres of material diort- 


agwandaladsof dtfenmooptraete. Ih 
tbs NSW Turk Times for Sunday, May 
13 , was a fine prokentatton of this aitua- 
tion written hy Joseph A. Loftus. .Xask 
imaiiiimmMi smuMimt that tbJs arttSle be 
pfinted in fuU in the Appendlz of todays 
Oo w i auM BiowAt Racoas. 

There being no objeetioh, the artiele 
was ordered to be printed in the RxdQtb, 
as follows: 


Skauu Biwitiwi Is Bn mr DwawHa RAnoii- 
me—Uifaaui «o Gnr MaTxwatn, Many 


(By Joseph A. Loftnc) 
Wa niN wi on , MSy XS^mall business Is 
6ns of the casualties of defense. Just as it waa 
in the early daja of World War XL Why 
this should ho so, in the face of booming 
production and the need for still more pro¬ 
duction, Is onS of ths persdoxes of our 
economy. 

On its face. It doesn’t make sense. On 
doeer j one that *<‘>«**— 

caeualtlea are unavoidahls. The proUam la 
one of degree—how to out the losse s. 

Xn the flxet 2 years of World War XX, 
IS percent of the small business men of tbe 
country were foroed to shut shop. Belset 
committees of the Senate and tbs House art 
campaigning against a repetition of that 
dabade. but actual raaulta are in doubt. 
There le already a auqddon at the Gapitd 
that when tbe oorpeee are finally counted 
this time, the fatality rata may be even 
higher than it waa in 1842 and 1848. 

What la naall huainaea, and why all the 
to-do about ita aurvlvall 
A of o amaii buslnesi la 

thia: An establlahmant with fewer than 600 
employees. Statlstioa are kept on that basis. 
The coagreeslonal oommitteea are not rigid 
about the 600-man ceiling when they seek 
hdp for their constituents. Xn the Oongree- 
donal view, any bualnesa that la not domi¬ 
nant in ita field le s small buslnesa. That 
tent would cover some companies with far 
more than 600 employees—the seoondsry 
steel oompaniee, for example. 


Small business commands so much atten¬ 
tion from Congress that one may safely de¬ 
cide it Is a pdltloally significant area of our 
economy. 7t Is numerically Important. 
About 8.670,000 small businesses form tbe 
broad base ot our Industrlal-commerdal 
pyramid. It Is articulate. The appeals to 
congress for Information and help have been 
enormous. Letters reaching the small-busi- 
nees committees ran to 8,000 one day. The 
average Intake le 460 to 600 a day now. 

There Is sn emotional attachment to small 
business that has made it. to many, the eco¬ 
nomic symbol of the American way of Hfe. 
Tbe Independent entrepreneur commands a 
kind of admiration different from that ac- 
eorded tbe Mg fdlow who provides mass em¬ 
ployment and boaste an efficient assembly 
line. 

xn economic actuality, small business Is 
the bulwark against Monopoly, the guaranty 
of a competitive eooncuny. In a wartime 
economy, as contrastsd with today's readi¬ 
ness economy, we need all the productive 
faellitlee obtainable. Hence the eoncem 
nbewt the liquidation cf fhese faculties now. 

Whath the trouble? The trouble le a 
shortMfe of materials. Thke aluminum. 
Thera aie Ig^BO alundnum fahrlcators. 
Moat of them have s pr un g up stnee the does 
af World War IX. They have bacn. making 
a couple hundred kinds at Items for the 
atvlttan trade. 

Now tha mititary hae plaead large ordam 
ter aircraft. That caUa fbr « lot of aluiai- 
num. Thwa le not enough for the atrplanea 
and aU the otvUlan production, too. Bmatt 
aluminum fabricators cannot make sir- 
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fimui. Tftey lAw Itftd to mifc toiek S8>]M> 
eost on more ttata MO prodnete. Tliey irero 
tp be out beck }p0 peerom on AprU 1, but the 
deeth, eentenpe bee been etejM tui Ailj i. 
By tbet time new beelc oepaelty may have 
btoudht in enoui^ eddttlonei eiuminum to 
win tor theee eetebUeluttentB e stey of ekeeu- 
tton. If eo, ttM y mt re e e l onal committeee 
will deim credit tor ebvlag hundreds of these 
oonoeme from eitlnetlon by getting delays 
In the death eentmoe. 

aBonreeas nr othbs mtm 

The story Is somewhat the saoee In steel* 
plastloB, sad eopper* and other sress. As 
military pBoeurement was stepped up. mate¬ 
riel shortsfes develcped In the oArlllaa ilnes. 
making Um snuOl manufscturer's phght des¬ 
perate. Be turned to OoeernineBt oontraots 
as his only aateatlon. 

Xt la olesr that the amsU-bustnem saan. by 
definition, cannot qualify as a primary oon- 
traotor far a ship, a tank, or a plane. He 
can qualify as a euboontraetor on parte for 
them produets; he can qualify as a primary 
oontraetor on many small Itema. 

Be did not do so badly, either, as long aa 
the military adeertlaed for oomp^tlee bids. 
But bidding has given way lar^ly to nego¬ 
tiated contracts. That is the little feUow’s 
big gripe—that and the lade of information 
about requirements and awards. 

The small-business man complains that 
some big companies are expanding their 
manufacturing faoilitlee to avoid subcon¬ 
tracting. The Senate committee reported a 
typical Instance In which a small manufac¬ 
turer of cellar doors made of sheet steel 
could not obtain sheets from hla mill. The 
mill, however. Shipped the sheet to Its own 
fabricating plant and sold the manufacturer 
partially stamped cellar doors. 

■Q U lFltai lT XB WASTCD 

Hot only does that practice Increaae the 
coat of the product to the ooneumer—In this 
case, homeowners—but the small xnanufao- 
tursr's stamping equipment Is Idle and rep¬ 
resents to him and to the country an eoo- 
nomlo waste. 

The procurement agendee of Government 
are supposed to discourage expanskm of fa¬ 
cilities by a primary contractor If subcon¬ 
tractor facllltlee are available. They assert 
they have had some suooeee In doing so. 

To get a subcontract for a part of a tank, 
or a gun, or whatnot, the small enterprise has 
to know who got the primary contract. 
CiomplaintB were lodged that the securlty- 
conaclotu military were withholding infor¬ 
mation about the slae of primary co n traete. 

The Munitions Board's own figures eboiw 
that the dollar amoimt of contraote awarded 
to small buslneaB dropped from 94.5 peroeat 
of the total awards In the fiscal year 1940-50 
to 91 percent In the first 9 months of llaoal 
1050-51. That means a few big oompantoe, 
relatively, received 75 to 79 percent of the 
dollar volume. (From 1940 thraugh 1044, for 
example, the hundred largest oorporatlona 
got 00.6 percent of all prime contracts 
awarded.) 

The MunltlonB Board does not know how 
much huelneae went to small enterprlaes In 
the form of subcontracts and eub-enboon- 
traeta, and says It has no way of finding out 
wlfibottt Installing a costly etatlxtlo-ooUeot- 
Ing eyetem. 

The Board eayx primary awards to small 
buelneas have been rising steadily month by 
month In the first quarter of this calendar 
year. In Marsh the proportton was 25 J per- 
oant. Oongreaefrmel ehamploni of small 
buBneee propose to eetabllah a axBalHMbnw- 
planta carpoiratkm. Ilka the agency that oper¬ 
ated in World War n. Both the MnntllonB 
Board and tlw Mtlonal Production Authority 
have advlacd cgalact It 

In run. a lot cC xneohanlcm Is In motion, 
but the returns are not au in yet 
XCVn—App.-178 


lUpiblkAB Bii4 WifM m Bociniio a 
Hoaioo 

BOmClfSlOK OF BEMARKS 

HON, iOB^TS. KERR 


IN VBE 8BNA1B OF TBB PH X TBD 8TATBB 
Thitrtday, May 17,1951 
Mr. KERR. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimoue consent to have printed in 
the Appendix at the Riooeo a press re¬ 
lease issued hy me, relative to certain 
proposals by General MacArthur and 
Republican reaction thereto. 

There being no objection, the press re. 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Ricoro, as follows: 

THe Bepublioana Jumped Into the Mac¬ 
Arthur controvmiy. thinking it wee a band 
wagon to roll them Into the White Boum in 
1959. Now. they jump out becauM it looks 
like that old familiar hearse ready to haul 
them back to the political graveyard. 

Tec, even the Republican Party has caught 
on to the fact that the American people do 
not want to follow General MacArthur Into 
an all-out war on the mainland of China. 
Tbece Bepublioaa polltloiana who used Mao- 
Arthur lor aU he was worth are now raedy 
to peas him up. 

This sudden change of face showed up 
plainly at the meeting of the Republican 
Rational Committee in Tulsa this week end. 
according to alt reports I read aiui received. 
As one Washington newspaper headline 
summed it up: “OOP committee ahuns Mac- 
Arthur's program." And. further. "There Is 
no talk here whatever of a possible presi¬ 
dential candidacy for General MacArthur.** 

This retreat away from the militant Mac¬ 
Arthur was confirmed by another Washing¬ 
ton correspondent who wrote (Saturday 
morning): "There was not so much as a 
sentence that favored Republican support 
of tbe program of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The attitude of the Republican politicians 
here Is that tbe party ought to benefit all It 
can from General MacArthur’s quarrel with 
President Truman, but ought not to let It¬ 
self get into position of being MacArthur's 
Champion. * * • niey think this (Mac¬ 
Arthur program) is dangerous, polltieaUy." 

Remember? This is the aanm Republican 
Party viilch hae been on such a hysterical, 
emotional jag during the past month. They 
walled loud and long about General Mac¬ 
Arthur. Now, they jiuit wall. 

Frankly. Z have never seen such a demon¬ 
stration of political avarice and euwardloe. 
I have bdleved all along that they were play¬ 
ing politics with the security of this Nation. 
X have believed an along that they had no 
real convictions about tbe issues Involved 
in the controversy. This turn In Tulsa 
certainly proves both. Just listen to what 
the/ are saying. 

caarenoe Bnddlngton Belland, of Arlxoxui: 
*T do not believe that the Republican Party 
should tie Itaelf to the issue of military ac¬ 
tion ae developed between General Mac¬ 
Arthur and Mr. Truman.** 

Sinclair Weeks, of MsMschusetts: **1 do 
not think that the Republioan Party should 
tie Itself to MacArthur In this controversy 
or make a party hone of It.** 

General MOcArlliur, however, had boldly 
declared that hie poU^ dtSSrenoee with tbe 
administration would he the inroe In the 
segttlar refarmidum ooouxrlng next year, as 
it dose In hie words—"each 4 vean.** I 
guaae MacArthur thought if he got out of 
tholr .way for President, they ooiUd at least 
stUSE by his program. 
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In the presidential push. Senator Tsrr 
was said to be losing ground with the grass¬ 
roots politicos because of hts excessive en- 
thuelaem for the militant MacArthur pro¬ 
gram. Bis supporters and admirers at Tulsa 
expressed eurprise and concern over his 

Tee, those Republicans have froxen up on 
General MacArthur. I am told that seven 
Republican governors made ■peeohes, and 
not one eo much as mentioned his name. 
Apparently, the GOP 
Just doesn't want to be 
The "General’s Own Part-ee." 


The Small-TowB Editor end CoadilioBi in 
ABcricn 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

llON.VAIlA(XF.BENNEn 

OF UTAH 

IN THB SENA’TB OP TBB U NI’IBD STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President. I send 
to the desk two editorials from the 
Ephraim Bntenprise, a weekly newspaper 
published each Friday in Ephraim. Utah, 
a small town of people. The views 
expressed by Roscoe C. Cox, editor and 
publisher of this paper, are eignifleant 
because they show that the small-town 
country editor is right on top of the im¬ 
portant events transpiring in oiur Nation. 
This editor, like the editors of the many 
weekly newspapers of my State, exem¬ 
plifies the editorial prerogative in its 
finest tradition—in a manner typified by 
the late William Allen White. The proc¬ 
ess by which national issues infiltrate to 
the grass roots of our communities and 
are discussed Intelligently and with un¬ 
derstanding by our small-town editors 
is one of the most healthy conditions 
existing In our country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con¬ 
sent to have the two editorials from the 
Ephraim Enterprise inserted in the Ap¬ 
pendix to the Ricori). 

There being no objection, the edito¬ 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Wrxxk to. akxrxca? 

Amerlox, where are you headed? 

Many eignpoBto along tbe way Indicate 
that you are on the wrong track and going 
ever farther in the wrong direction. 

To be frank, America, it seems you have 
denied the faith and forsaken the God of 
the founding fathers: that you have de¬ 
throned the Goddess of Right and the en¬ 
deavoring to enthrone the champion might 
as your present deity. 

The foimding fathers, the leaders for many 
generations, Abraham Lincoln, the savior of 
the Union, all acknowledged God as tbe King 
of America. 

"We hold theee truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator, with certain in¬ 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," states 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Patrick Henry. In urging that all delegates 
sign tbe Declaration, pointed to America as 
the refuge for tbe downtrodden of Europe, 
and said: 

"But bark! The voice ot Jehovah speaks 
out from the awful cloud. *Let there be light 
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again. Let there be a new world. Tell My 
people, the poor, downtrodden nxllllons, to 
go out from the Old World-otell them to go 
out from wrong, oppression, and blood. 
Tell them to build up My altar in the New.* 

*‘As God lives, my friends. Z beUeve that 
to be His voice. Yes; were my soul trembling 
on the wing of eternity, were this hand freea- 
Ing to death, were my voice choking with 
the last struggle. I would still, with the last 
gasp of that voice, implore you to remember 
the truth—God has given America to be 
free. * * * In the name of the One who 
made you. the Savior who redeemed you. in 
the name of the millions whose very breath 
is now hushed, as, in intense expectation, 
they look up to you for the awful words, 'You 
are free’.” 

Abraham Lincoln, on leaving Springfield, 
HI., on February 11, 1861, to take up his 
duties as President, expressed his sorrow 
at leaving and: 

*T now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me 
greater than that which rested upon Wash¬ 
ington. Without the assistance of that Di¬ 
vine Being who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. 

"Trusting in Rim. who can go with me. 
and remain with you. and be everywhere 
for good, let us confidently hope that all 
Will yet be well." 

An account of a parade by the American 
Army the morning of May 7. 1778, after the 
terrible winter at Valley Forge, tells that "in 
solemn silence the American Army at Valley 
Forge united in thanksgiving to Almighty 
God that He had given them one friend on 
earth. One theme was universal and it flut¬ 
ters yet in the breasts of millions: .'Praise 
Gkxi from whom fill blessings flow.*" 

Daniel Webster, in a speech before the 
New York Historical Society, February 22. 
1862. said: 

"And let me say, gentlemen, that if we 
and our posterity shall be true to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, if we and they shall live always 
in the fear of God. and shall respect His 
commandments, if we and they shall main¬ 
tain Jiist, moral sentiments, and such con¬ 
scientious convictions of duty as shall con¬ 
trol the heart of life—^we may have the 
highest hopes of the future of otur country." 

And so it was in the speeches of leaders 
of all parties. All spoke of God and acknowl¬ 
edged Bis help in forming and prospermg 
the United States of America. They ac¬ 
cepted sincerely the adopted motto, "In God 
we trust." They believed literally in the 
prophecy in the last verse of the national 
anthem, "Then conquer we must, when our 
cause It is Just; let this be our motto, *In 
God is our trust,* and the Star-Spangled 
Banner in triumph shall wave o’er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave." 

But where are we today? The mention of 
God is not permitted in many of oiir pub¬ 
licly supported schools. Teaching of religion 
Is tabu in all public schools, yet atheism 
and communism have been taught both 
openly and secretly, and the former still is 
being openly taught in many schools of the 
Nation. 

In place of acknowledgment of divine fa¬ 
vors and appeals for divine guidance, many 
leaders today mention God only by using 
His name In vain in hurling epithets at 
someone opposing them. 

One of the latest acts of replacing right 
with supposed might is the ruling made 
which does not exempt from the draft young 
men called as missionaries for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Real lead¬ 
ers all over the Nation are pleading for a re¬ 
birth of morality and spirituality among the 
people of America and the world. It is 
doubtful if any system in the world is so 
potent in producing lasting spirituality and 
morality as is the Mormon missionary sys¬ 
tem. Yet now that system is being subordi¬ 


nated to the draft—another victory of so- 
called might over right. 

Abundant evidence la readily available to 
show that these missionaries, after spending 
2 to 2 Vi years in church service, have been 
outstanding in the military orgaxUaatlons of 
our country. Not only have they lived right¬ 
eously in the midst of temptations, but they 
have helped countless numbers of their bud¬ 
dies to live high moral standards not com¬ 
mon in the Armed Forces. As the knight of 
old said: "My strength is as the strength 
10, because my heart is pure.” so have these 
returned missionaries been an outstanding 
asset to the armed services. 

But now the powers that be have said that 
this missionary training must stop, noept as 
permission might be given by the draft 
boards. 

America, whither are you going? Can you 
hope to overcome evil with still more evil? 
Armed might with still more armed might? 
Remember it has been said *’He that lives by 
the sword shall perish by the sword." 

Let’s not dry up our fountains of right¬ 
eousness in our frenay to rearm. No weapon 
is so potent against the evils of communism 
as are Christian standards. Let’s be sure 
these are maintained, lest we in America, 
though blest with victory in armed conflict, 
may find that we have lost something even 
more precious—our ability and desire to 
champion right. 

Surely the words of Abraham Lincoln, writ¬ 
ten In a proclamation of March 20,1868, are 
even more applicable today than then: 

"We have grown in numbers, wealth, and 
power, as no other nation has ever grown. 
But we have forgotten God. We have forgot¬ 
ten the gracious hand which preserved us in 
peace, and multiplied and enriched and 
stren^hened us; and vn have vainly imag¬ 
ined, in the deceltfulnesB of our hearts, that 
all these blessings were produced by some su¬ 
perior wisdom and virtue <a our own. In¬ 
toxicated with unbroken success, we have be¬ 
come too self-sufficient to teel the necessity 
of redeeming and preserving grace, too proud 
to pray to the God that made us. It be¬ 
hooves us, then, to humble ourselves before 
the offended power, to confess our national 
Bins, and to pray for clemency and forglve- 


PzTT TRx Pooa STTBimcsaMAw 

With the imposition of price controls, a 
mere protective dike against the surging tide 
of inflated currency and easy credit, we can 
expect to see the groceryman, the drygoods 
dealer, the furniture dealer, and other busi¬ 
nessmen putting in a supply of aspirin as 
though to compete with the drug stores. 
But these merchants will not be stocking the 
aspirin for sale, but as a relief from the head¬ 
aches they are now experiencing in trying to 
go along with the price-control program. 

The first headache comes with the receipt 
of the voluminous and, often, confusing 
mass of directives, instructions, etc., which 
pour out imlnterruptedly from the various 
Office of Price Stabilization offices. These 
require .hours of study and cause more hours 
of worry for the groceryman and others, 
hours formerly spent in giving better service 
to customers at the lowest possible prices. 

The next headache comes when the mer¬ 
chant tries to carry out the numerous di¬ 
rectives which often, to him, seem contra¬ 
dictory, useless, or meaningless. He finds in 
marking his goods with both the celling 
price permitted by OPS and his own selling 
price, that the latter is almost always by 
far the lower of the two. Why. then, the 
ceiling price, when competition and the 
grocer’s (or other businessman’s) natural 
American desire to give his customers as 
much in goods and service as possible for the 
lowest possible price have kept and are keep¬ 
ing prices down? But here again go many 


hours of labor that ordinarily would be spent 
In servioe to customers, care of store, exam¬ 
ination of stocks, etc. 

Then comes a third headache In making 
out reports of this, reports of that, triplicate 
and duplicate reports seemingly without end. 
"When, oh, when, will I get time to take care 
of my business so as to serve the wants of 
my customers?'* the exasperated business¬ 
man mOS-T^ Ti 

Then the final convulsion, the one which 
is liable to blow the top right off that busi¬ 
nessman's noggin, will probably come when 
some politically appointed director, without 
experience in running a grocery or other 
etcnre, comes in and starts telling the be¬ 
wildered manager what to do, what not to 
do; what he has done wrong—and penalties 
which might be Imposed—what be has failed 
to do at all, and so on and on and on until 
the grocnryman (or other businessman) is 
liable to exclaim: 

"Here, take my store, stock and all, run it 
the way it should be run, and I’ll go out and 
get one of those common laborer Jobs at a 
defense project or somewhere else and reap 
some of those inflated wages without this 
inflated headache the OPS is imposing on 
me.” 

Talk about waste of manpower. When a 
nation’s energies, or even a considerable part 
thereof, are primarily used up in following 
directives from bureaucrats, instead of being 
used for production and servioe, that nation 
is on the road to decay. And when increasing 
niunbers of men are taken from useful pur¬ 
suits to police and enforce the directives, 
there is another great loss of productive 
power. 

At best controls are but a dike against the 
flood of inflationary money, credit, feather¬ 
bedding, etc., created or openly permitted 
by the same government which imposes the 
controls. 

There are several ways of fighting inflation 
and every one calls for sacrifice on the part 
of some portion of or the entire citizenry. 

The first and most important step is for the 
Federal Government to repeal the many in¬ 
flationary laws and practices inaugurated 
during depression days to overcome deflation, 
such as easy credit, abundant currency with¬ 
out solid foundation, hundreds of thousands 
of Federal employees doing nonessential work 
or, as was the case of the former Georgia Gov¬ 
ernor, doing no work at all. 

’The next move is for States and counties 
and other taxing units to reduce nonessential 
expenditures for luxuries which are nice (for 
some) and to which many are now accus¬ 
tomed but which we cannot afford if we are 
to go all-out in defeating inflation at home 
and the Bed menace abroad. Some of these 
luxuries may mean the trimming drastically 
of some unemployment compensation and of 
welfare assistance for persons who are per¬ 
fectly able to work but who gladly accept— 
and in many cases demand—a living sup¬ 
plied by the sweat and toil of their neighbors. 

Another step in defeating inflation must 
be longer working hours with no increase 
in pay for millions of laborers. There must 
be no more wage or salary increases, any¬ 
where, without a corresponding increase in 
production or servioe. 

Another way to fight inflation will be for 
people to buy more savings bonds and other¬ 
wise put part of their earnings Into savings. 
But. until the Federal Government acts to 
show It is sincere in its desire to stop infla¬ 
tion, it’s going to have a mighty bard Job in 
Belling savings bonds. People Just don’t want 
to put hard-earned money away in bonds 
which, when they mature, won’t buy half as 
much as the money invested would have 
bought. 

And finally, we must pay as we go for all 
defense and preparedness projects. This will 
mean higher taxes, of course, but if people 
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feel tbeir texee ere being ueed wisely end not 
■quendered on wmeoeeeery eetlvittee end 
QoTemment feetherbeddlng. U tbey feel sore 
aneb texea will Help defOet botb the Bede end 
Infletlon, they ere not going to klek e greet 
deel et teg Increesea. 

Tee, to light Infletlon cells for the seme 
petrlotlsm, the seme seerlfloes, the seme de¬ 
termination thet is required to light e foe in 
Korea or eliewhere. And. ee men ere 
wounded end even die on thet battlefield over 
there, so la the fight on Infietlon going to 
hurt eeme Indl'^uels and some groups here 
at home. But this Inflation fight must be 
won If freedom Is to continue In Amerlce. 
Have we. ee e people, enough Individual end 
group patriotism and fortitude to win that 
battler An alBrmetive answer to thet ques¬ 
tion must come very, very soon or Amerlce 
will go over the brink of nettonel disaster. 

One thing sure, controls ere not the answer. 


Polky Bam4 OB Four 
EXTENSION OF RBBIARKS 

HON. HENRY C.DWORSHAK 

or suBo 

IN THE SBNATB OF THB UNriVO STATES 
Thursday, May 17, mi 
Mr. DWORSHAK. Ue, President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Ricoao an edi¬ 
torial entitled ‘‘Policy Based on Fear,'* 
which appeared recently in the Idaho 
Statesman, Boise, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Ricobd, 
as follows: 

PoucT Basid on Frae 

‘The administration rebuttal to IfeoArthur, 
on the part of the President and the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense, practically guarantees that 
the continued conduct of the Korean war 
will be along lines prevailing at present. 
Main contentions in the administration posi¬ 
tion could be summarlMd as follows: 

1. China may be defeated, and peace re¬ 
stored. after enough Chinese soldiers have 
been kUled in Korea to convince the Peiping 
Government of the futility of further 
conflict. 

2. Carrying the war to the Chinese main¬ 
land would alienate America's allies, and 
perhaps bring Russia Into the struggle. 

8. War with Bussia would almost certainly 
mean devastation of American cities by 
atomic bombs. 

In addition to these points, the conten^n 
was made that General BfacArthur had de¬ 
stroyed a peace possibility In his battlefield 
overture to the commander, and that his 
abrupt dismissal had kept him from making 
fareweU statements which would have com¬ 
plicated General Bldgway's task. 

The latter two items can be dismissed with 
the observation that they have not an lota 
of fact to jusUfy their utterance. The re¬ 
mainder of the administration position can 
be summariaed in one sentence: fear that an 
attempt to crush the Chinese Beds and end 
a war of Indecision wUl convince Bussia that 
the hour has struck In which to make its 
final, all-out bid for world conquest. 

There Is no denying the possibility of such 
an event, but its probability, as llaoArthur 
emphMdees, is clearly another matter. Dic¬ 
tatorships, as Hitler proved, go to war when 
a careful assessment of relative strength eon- 
vmces them that they have achieved a state 
of final readtness, with a better than HMiO 
possibility of sudden vi ct o ry a nd with a 
careful attention to the element cf planned 
surprise; No indieation eUsts today ttat 


Buaslan strengGi Ims either been pushed to 
its total limit of war readiness or that its 
existing supply of military equipment would 
see It through a world war show-down— 
keeping in mind the massive superiority of 
American industrial production. 

But always the counsel of the men around 
the President is to emphaatse and overem¬ 
phasise What Russia could do to this country 
in the event of a war, with little attention 
paid to what It would mean for any country 
to take on the United States In a final strug¬ 
gle for world ascendancy. General IfacAr- 
thur labeled this attitude "defeatism." and 
It would seem to be an appropriate term. 

A policy based on fear of Bussia, rather 
than one based on actions calculated to make 
Bussia fear this country, is the factor pres¬ 
ently standing in the way of making Bed 
China rue the day It asked for war. Pusil¬ 
lanimous actions and minimum assistance 
from U. N. allies have contributed to this 
sorry state of affairs, destroying any real hope 
of a truly unified offensive ags^ist a common 
foe. and laying the dreadful cost of protracted 
war squarely on the American people. 

How long can the Korean war be allowed 
to continue, while a confused leadership 
hopes that the light of sweet reason will 
dawn upon Uao Tae-tung and the remainder 
of the Chinese puppet prisoners of Bussia? 

How long can the steadily increasing costs 
be home—in lives and dollars? 

The time Is not too far off. it would seem, 
when these questions must either be an¬ 
swered. or the validity of continuing a half¬ 
way and hopeless conflict must be 
questioned. 

The Korean war can easily drag on for 
years (as General Martiudl himself admits) 
and In the meantime Russia will grow strong¬ 
er (never using its own troops) while the 
United States is bled of its strength. The 
net result will be to weaken antl-Communist 
force throughout the world, in Europe and 
elsewhere, for American responsibilities are 
far-flung. 

If no effort is to be made to knock China 
out of the war. In the Interests of hxisband- 
ing strength for the inevitable day of reckon¬ 
ing with Russia, then any further conduct 
of the Korean war appears to be without 
sound objective. Plainly the role which has 
been asslgDed to China is that of tying the 
United States down in a costly conflict, while 
feverish effort Is being readied for Russia's 
final bid. 

Better the United States shoiUd recognise 
that Korea has been a horrible trap, pull Its 
army out entirely and fall back on Japan and 
Okinawa, than to kmp it forever tied down 
in a stupid conflict in which It has no decent 
allied support and in which no final decision 
is to be sought. 


New Senrces of Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE P Bri E D STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanlmoiM consent to have printed In 
the Rboobb an editorial, entitled '‘New 
Souroee of Steti" which appeared In the 
Watfilngton Post, of Mareh 10,1061. 

There helnff no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed In the Rioose, 
as IbDows; 


Spanaom of iSSM St. Lawrenos s.away have 
macebaled eome convinoiag argumente be¬ 


A2g25 

fore the Rouse Public Works Committee. 
Among the meet Impressive is the conten¬ 
tion that the seaway, opening the Great 
Lakes to oceangoing veeeels in the Atlantic, 
is needed to make the rich iron-ore beds 
of Quebec and Labrador more available to 
American mlUs. With the present strong 
Indications that this country will be draw¬ 
ing heavily upon these deposits in future 
years. It would not make tense to leave the 
development of the seaway to Canada alone. 
It is the type of project that preeminently 
calls for international cooperation. 

Of course, the United States Is not facing 
any critical shortage of iron ore. The Bu¬ 
reau of Mines estimates that only 25 to 80 
percent of the Lake Superlor-Mesabi de¬ 
posits of 1,760,000,000 tone have been drilled. 
Other deposits are available In this country, 
in Venexuela, Mexico, and varlotis parts of 
Canada. But in this age of steel a nation 
the size of oura must be forehanded In tap¬ 
ping mineral reeourcea that may be urgently 
needed in the foreseeable future. Our 
standard of living no leas than our security 
is dependent upon steel. For these reasons 
alone there are eubetantial advantages In 
drawing upon the estimated 2,000,000,000 
tona of ore In the Labrador-Quebec ranges 
befesre our domestic supplies are exhausted. 
The St. Lawrence seaway would also make 
available by easier shipping methods an 
estimated billion tons of iron deposits in 
Newfoundland. 

George M. Humphrey, president of the 
Cleveland company which Is now developing 
Auge Iron-ore deposits in Labrador, called 
the seaway a vital neoeaalty when he ap¬ 
peared before the House committee on Mon-, 
day. It Is natural that he should think so. 
But many others who have nothing directly 
to gain lirom the new shipping lanes that 
the St. Lawrence seaway would afford have 
come to think in similar terms. And their 
demands upon Congress are supported by 
still others who see widespread advantagea 
in the new supplies of power that the project 
would create. 


Beef RoU-Beck U Uafdr to tbe Cottle 
Feeders 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. EDWARD J.THYE 

or MINNXBOTA 

IN THB SBNATB OF TBE U NIT ED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, since the 
announced roU-baek on beef prices, there 
has been confusion and much misunder¬ 
standing. I ask unanimoiM consent to 
have printed in tbe Appendix of the 
Rxcoiu) a letter addressed by Max £. 
Markley, a cattle feeder, to the editor of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, and published 
in the May 13 issue of that newspaper 
under the heading. "Beef Roll-Back Is 
Unfair to the Cattle Feeders." 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcord, 
as follows: 

Bxxr Rou;.-Back Is Untaie to tbx Cattui 
tbe Enrox: 

In the controversy over the beef roU-baek 
order the administration takes the poeltlon 
that the returns to tbe producer are ade¬ 
quately covered by the parity flguree. There 
is some merit In this argument with n^jrard 
to the position of tbe ^mary producer of 
beef animal, but parity prices mean little or 
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nothing in dotermlning the profit or lou in 
the later or fattening etagee of beef pro¬ 
duction. 

Beef production has quite gei erally passed 
the stage where one man has the oow herd, 
raises calves, carries them on until ready 
for grain feeding, and then fattens them be¬ 
fore selling. Now It Is usual for one rancher 
to specialize In the production of weanling 
calves, selling them In the fall to another 
specialist who winters these calves on hay 
and then runs them on grass through the 
second summer. When these calves are from 
16 to 18 months old they are shipped to the 
central market and soM to the Corn Belt 
feeder. Some large feeding operations are 
conducted upon small acreages close to the 
terminal markets with all feeds purchased. 

It Is in these latter stages of beef produc¬ 
tion that the parity principle does not apply 
and where the roll-back is creating the grave 
Injustice. To demonstrate, the following 
shows a somewhat simplified balance sheet 
of feed-lot operations. 


100 choice 800-pound feeder steers 

at 36 cents_$28,800 

Interest 6 months at 6 percent.... 864 

Trucking, commissions, yardage, 

taxes, etc- 1.650 

Corn, 5,000 bushels at $1.40- 7.000 

Alfalfa hay. 20 tons at $30. 600 

Linseed oil meal. 18 tons at $60- 1.280 

Labor and poww-.... 1,440 

Total costs---- 41.634 


With a 1-percent death loss and a 2- 
pound-per-day gain there will be 113.860 
pounds of live weight to sell. To cover all 
costs the feeder must have a price of 36 
cents per pound to break even. At the pre- 
roll-back price of 40 cents per pound his net 
profit would have been but $4,554 for this 
sizable business operation. Under the pres¬ 
ent order his selling price for high-choice 
cattle is reduced to approximately 32 cents 
and this gives him a net loss of over $4,600. 

Without the feeder beef supplies would 
be highly seasonal with an overabundance 
In the fall and early winter and a dearth 
during the balance of the year. The total 
supply would also be very short. The 800- 
pound feeder steer would yield but 400 
pounds of tough stringy grass beef but after 
6 months full feed in the lot the yield would 
be 700 pounds of top-quality tender meat. 

Max C. Marklet, 

Cattle Feeder, 

St. Paul. 


The Conititution: Worth Hamg, Worth 
Defendinf 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 

or UTAH 

IN THE SENATE OF THE T7NITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a short statement by me, and 
a copy of the oration delivered by Miss 
Kay Jon Mildon, the winner of the 
American Legion Oratorical Contest in 
my State. I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement and the oration be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the state¬ 
ment and oration were ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

STAnUWKWT ST SCNATOS BSHMETT 

Not many months ago the hearings be¬ 
fore the Houce Un-Amerioan Activities-Com¬ 
mittee on communism developed that some 


of the graduates of America’s most promi¬ 
nent educational Institutions are allowed to 
receive their degrees without exposing them¬ 
selves to a single course in American history, 
civics, or government. It is apparent to 
many of us that this real gap in the educa¬ 
tion of some of our so-called educated peo¬ 
ple is one of the reasons the totalitarian 
governments have been able to make impres¬ 
sions of their philosophies upon persons who 
do not realize the true nature of the heritage 
we Americans have, as a result of the strug¬ 
gle and fighting of our progenitors for our 
Ooverzunent and its principles. 

I am proud that the schools of my State 
are teaching history and government to the 
pupils. The oration ol Miss Kay Jon Mil¬ 
don. of Weber County High School. Ogden, 
Utah, the winner of the State American 
Legion oratorical contest in my State of 
Utah, indicates that she has been taught 
the real value of our heritage and the impor¬ 
tance of our preserving it. I am having the 
oration printed in the Record so the Senate 
will know the views of this high-school girl 
on the Constitution, and will know what 
the schools of my State are teaching the 
youth. 

The Constitutzon: Worth Having. Worth 
Depending 

(Oration by Miss Kay Jon Mildon) 

Man’s destiny is progress. Across the cen- 
tmies each thrust back has been canceled 
by a longer surge forward. The American 
Constitution crowned the best of all the ages 
which preceded it. It was the freedom of 
Greece and Rome, the Magna Carta, the de¬ 
fense of reason, the search for truth. It was 
the accumulated declaration of all human 
dignity. 

*‘We, the people of the United States”— 
with these revolutionary words the writers 
of the Constitution introduced an instru¬ 
ment of government launching the greatest 
adventure in human liberty ever known to 
man. “We, the people”—our Government in 
our hands. Here is the true revolution of 
world history. 

The Constitution is a design for independ¬ 
ent men. It inspires critical thinking with¬ 
out conformity to any mind or time and lays 
aside all remorseless limits of inheritance. 
It dignifies the human spirit and says, “With 
what you are build your future,” William 
Morton challenges pain and -human suffering 
Is eased: Cyrus Field believes the immensity 
of an ocean is not too wide for words and 
the Atlantic cable is laid; Benjamin Franklin 
makes service and wisdom and humor Ameri¬ 
can trade-marks; Henry Ford gives distance 
a smaller meaning. 

Poet and explorer. Inventor, laborer, states¬ 
man, and architect—here is a legion of free 
men, each building America in the way he 
finds best, savoring the magic of the land, 
pushing back frontiers. Justifying a way of 
life endorsed by the signers of the Consti¬ 
tution. 

And a people worked and dreamed. The 
thing that was they made better. That 
which was not they created. The sun shone 
on an empire rising from a people’s total 
genius. The burdens were lifted from men 
and animals to engines and machines. No 
unsolved problem went unchallenged. New 
power and skill brought higher productivity. 
They call it American know-how. Its other 
name is freedom. 

From a compact of a people with them¬ 
selves has evolved a state spanning a con¬ 
tinent, whose wounds of civil war healed in 
Insoluble oneness of spirit and purpose. 
There has grown Up a mutuality of pride 
that this sovereign people could achieve so 
well. 

For we are not a unique people except as 
our opportunities and heritage make us 
unique. We are the l^v and the Greek, 
the Norwegian and the- Dane; .we are the 
■ Welchman from the coal mine and the peas¬ 


ant from the field: we are the refugee from 
tyranny; we are the outcast and the ad¬ 
venturer. but we are freedom too—the prod¬ 
uct of the circumstances which gave us the 
power of decision. 

We are nurtured where the first instinc¬ 
tive reaction is one of trust, for the protec¬ 
tion of the constitution is constant. We 
can attend to our civic duties and then go 
about our affairs satisfied that our security 
is not hourly menaoed. 

Insecurity and fear are well known in 
America, but it isn’t the pervasive fear of 
the informer, or the fear of guilt by supposi¬ 
tion; it isn’t the late knock at the door strik¬ 
ing the heart cold. Our fears are tangible 
and capable of alternatives. They are tem¬ 
pered with the knowledge that extreme cases 
will be Justly served. 

Today with ours the strongest state left on 
the side of Christian civilization, we are 
confronted with the question, “Is the Con¬ 
stitution worth having, worth defending?” 
The freedom or slavery of mankind for hun¬ 
dreds of years may rest with our answer. 
Our time is now. 

What are we going to do with our time? 
One man said, “I give you peace in our 
time.” But men of good will declared peace 
was not enough. Another grasped for pow¬ 
er. It was not enough. What is enough? 
Row shall we acquit ourselves before the 
tribunal of the future? The noble objec¬ 
tives stated in the preamble of the Consti¬ 
tution have survived a turbulent century lit¬ 
tered with the wrecks of governments and 
constitutions. Those whose footsteps pre¬ 
ceded ours across the vast unknown of his¬ 
tory have not faltered. They kept faith 
with destiny. 

Let us ask ourselves what duties and ob¬ 
ligations are ours and accept them with the 
same readiness that we do our privileges. 

We have the duty, civic and moral, of so¬ 
cial responsibility. Our time is now. 

Our first civic duty is political Insight. 
Knowing the fundamental concepts of our 
democracy is the surest avenue to its secu¬ 
rity. We shall not build it wide enough with 
Ignorance. It has been the recurrent 
tragedy of history that men who had 
achieved a measure of freedom have let it 
slip from their grasp. Justice and liberty 
do not automatically reproduce themselves. 
They are born again and again' from the 
vigilance of the people. It must be a re¬ 
alistic vigilance which considers both our 
limitations and potentialities. We are in 
need of competence in the basic operation 
of self-government. 

Our second civic duty is action. We must 
vote according to our most considered con¬ 
viction. We shall follow the performance 
of those whom we entrust with our Govern¬ 
ment and reinstate only those who are faith¬ 
ful to that trust. 

It is our third civic duty to pay ova taxes 
honestly. They secure for us blessings which 
no amount of money can safeguard else¬ 
where in the world. What price freedom to 
speak, to read, to hear, and choose? What 
would you bid for a fair trial, the right of 
habeas corpus, and property? For how much 
would you sell your right to vote? What 
price freedom to worship? What price free¬ 
dom? The jHivlleges and security we enjoy 
should be paid for by us who possess them. 

And there are other civic duties we must 
assume. We shall give our laws and respect 
of observance: we shall serve on juries as 
called and be willing vrltnesses in court as 
the occasion arises; we shall act to seek 
out those who wrap themselves in the pro- 
tectlve cover of the Constitution they oon- 
qiire to destroy: we shall promote the set¬ 
tlement of disputes by peaceful means which 
unites our strength or the common welfare. 

Exploding in headlines across our daily 
newspapers Is the news which is no longer 
news—that deqaooraoy is in danger. The 
nations sit like, oompetltora at a.gapie board, 
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vary of ovary mova, Joat^ for advantagas. 
raal or tmaginanr. What vSl bappan to tba 
Oonatlttttlon? The anewar vUl have to 
come from the aotlone of common men. 

Our social responsibility includes moral 
duties based on the Christian ethic. The 
Christian ethic is the tap root of our na¬ 
tional greatness. From it our moral code 
derives its vitality. Let us not assume that 
ve can defend our Constitution without a 
deep and abiding faith in Gkxl. and the ful¬ 
fillment of our duties in accordance to that 
faith. 

We need to think not alone in terms of 
our rights but aiso of the rights of others; 
not always in terms of what’s in it for me, 
but what can 1 put in it for him. Xt la a 
practical principle which means further 
that we will insist upon Justice and equality 
for others. The loss of a single right can 
weaken or destroy democracy. We shall 
corrupt no man to gain a privilege and refuse 
corruption to ourselves. We should be as 
eager to be worthy of success as we are to 
be successful. We should keep our spiritual 
and Intellectual forces abreast of our ma¬ 
terial gains. Otherwise the very means we 
use for self-defense may be self-defeating. 
The fulfilling of our best possibilities will not 
be too much. Our time is now. 

It is our duty to direct the Immense pro¬ 
ductive energies of America toward the end 
of poverty and want and the causes of war. 
We must keep the power of world decisions 
in the hands of those who love Justice and 
right. Otherwise we may have no Constitu¬ 
tion to defend. Our destiny of greatness Is 
ours only by performance. 

There are many called upon to defend the 
Constitution in ways more heroic than words. 
In places of Government upholding their 
highest convictions tmswerved and un¬ 
bought. Upon the battlefield there Is a price 
for freedom. In our lives so little altered by 
the rumble of distant guns it is easy to for¬ 
get. We must be fortified with our caiue. 
America was built by a people luafraid of 
the future. It shall be upheld by a people 
who are unafraid, a people fulfilling their 
civic and moral responsibilities. 

Turning from the last momentous struggle 
to preserve our freedom we took stock of the 
miracle of accomplishment, and the price 
which had been paid. From the peaceful 
American soil had sprurg the giant machines 
of war, and the valiant hands to use them. 
Together they went out to explain a free 
man’s love ot freedom and bis determination 
to keep it. It came at a price. But there 
are better ways to measxure lives than by their 
Srears. These had been spent for the bright 
coin of freedom. 

We are the children of a way of life made 
possible by the Constitution. The present 
effort may have to speak even more elo¬ 
quently than the last to preserve our civil 
liberties. Our time is now. 

Is the Constitution worth having, worth 
defending? There is only one answer-given 
IA sober dedication. 

Ter. America. 

American Legion Propoeee a Strong, 
Sound, and ThorougMy American For¬ 
eign Policy 

EXTENSION OF BBMAEIKS 

HON. CHARLES J.KERSTEN 

IN THB BOU8B OF RBPXIS6BMTAT1VB9 
ThuradaVf May 17,1951 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the national executive commit¬ 


tee of the American Legion at its spring 
meeting in Indianapolis has adopted a 
lighting program against oommunism. 
If by some happy miraele the main 
points of this program would suddenly 
be adopted by our Qovemment, It would 
be like a blast of fresh air across the 
Nation inspiring new life in our decay¬ 
ing foreign policy. 

True to its tradition, the Legion 
plainly leoognizes America’s foes. The 
Legion is not fooled by the propaganda 
of the Communists. It is well aware of 
the fact that America is in a light to 
the finish with communism and that 
we can afford no compromise with it. 

If the Legion program for America 
were adopted In the main we would be 
through forever with coddling Commu¬ 
nists at home and appeasing them 
abroad. Childish notions that the Com¬ 
munists may diop their aggressive ideas 
play no part in shaping this program 
which maps a path for America’s sur¬ 
vival 

I include herewith a news item which 
appeared in the May 10, 1961, issue of 
the National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes, which article sets forth the high 
lights of the foreign relations resolution 
adopted by the national executive com¬ 
mittee of the American Legion: 

Natiohal Bxxctmvx Comiottxs or Lxoion 
SXCKB To Bbxax Rkds—Mat MxmNO 
Anons Aookxbsxvk Pxooxam Against Com- 
sromsK AT Homx and Absoad—^Bacxb 
COCKB ZN MAOAKTKtnt CONTBOVXBST—Wom.D 
Cbaluengx Kuiclzn With Foxoe—^Wantb 
Achxson Fibxd 

The ziatlonal executive committee of the 
American Legion got tough May 2-4 at In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind., when, at Its spring meeting. 
It molded an aggreeslve program to "break 
the hammer and blunt the sickle" of com¬ 
munism both at home and abroad. 

The first action of the committee backed 
completely by resolution the attitude and 
policy voiced courageously by National (Com¬ 
mander Brie (Cocke, Jr., of Dawson, Ga., when 
be came out publicly for the removal of re¬ 
strictions on military operations In the Ko¬ 
rean war. (Cocke recently completed an un¬ 
precedented world tour, during which he vis¬ 
ited 32 countries and traveled 32,000 mUee In 
87 days. During that period he bad con¬ 
versed with Gen. Douglas MacArthur In 
Tokyo. Be went to Korea for first-hand 
battle-line information, spent time with 
Generalissimo Chlang Kai-shek on Formosa, 
and covered pretty thoroughly the Buropean 
theaters of possible world war ni action. 
The Legion supported its national com¬ 
mander when it reafilrmed policies earlier 
adopted by the organisation seeking the use 
of Ghlang’s troops In the Bkirean war, call¬ 
ing the bombing of strategic areas In 
Manchuria, for the blockading of Bed (Chi¬ 
nese ports, and demanding a defense of 
Formosa. 

The committee, wiUz a few minor changes, 
went on record In a 36-point resolution in 
support of the report of the foreign rela¬ 
tions commission, headed by Donald R. Wil¬ 
son, of West Virginia. This long resolution 
also In large measure reaffirmed Legion policy 
which seeks to gird this country for a possi¬ 
ble global war with communism. 

It not only called once more for the ouster 
of Dean Acheson as Secretary of State, but it 
also pulled no punches In condemning Great 
Britain for "trafficking with the enemy" by 
carrying on trade with Red China. 

The e<»nmtttee adopted a series of resolu¬ 
tions presented by Its Amwlcanlsm commis¬ 
sion, through A. Luke Crlspe, of Vermont, 
seeking a "get tough" policy with Reds at 
home. It reiterated hy resolution further 


demands of the Legion, through its security 
commission headed by Bruce P. Henderson, 
of Ohio. In all, some 14 commissions and a 
half dosen committees made strong reports 
on international and national affairs and 
debit with Internal organlxatlon matters. 
rOBXXON XXLATZONB DXSCANDS 

High lights of the Fm-elgn Relations reso¬ 
lution Included: 

1. Branding of the Soviet Union and her 
aatklUtes as having embarked upon a course 
of conduct calculated to enslave the world, 
characterised by duplicity, eavagery. immo¬ 
rality and lawlesnesB, and condemning their 
irternatlonal banditry. 

2. Reaffirmation of faith In the ultimate 
victory of the principles and Ideals of the 
United Nations and rededication to the effort 
to strengthen this international organisa¬ 
tion. 

8. Reiteration of opposition to United 
States participation In any form of world 
federation. 

4. We must continue to aid those nations 
of Western Burope and others throughout 
the world which have Joined with us In the 
global struggle to destroy the forces of Com¬ 
munist aggression. But we say the time for 
glve-r.way programs has ended. The San¬ 
ta Claus attitude of our State Department 
has not won ua fighting friends but has only 
Increased the cries from all over the world 
for more and more of the American taxpay¬ 
ers* dollar. 

5. Limiting, reducing, and discontinuing 
as soon as possible Marshall plan aid so that 
the drain on the United States Treasury will 
be stopped and limiting point 4 aid to 
offering American technical know-how. 

6. We see a growing tendency on the part 

of the State Department to become an oper¬ 
ating department rather than a policy-mak¬ 
ing agency. Instead of giving away the sub¬ 
stance of America in a very unrealistic way, 
we suggest that the State D^artment con¬ 
centrate on the major task of formulating 
American plans to combat the very real 
threats to our security throughout the world. 
* * * We don’t have that kind of leader¬ 

ship in ou.' State Department today. To 
get the leadership required, we m\ut re¬ 
move the present corps of leaders whose 
every action has refiected Incompetency, 
Indecision, and defeatism. They mxist be 
replaced by a corps of realists—men of high 
purpose and courage—who are not afraid, 
who have imdevlatlng confidence in Ameri¬ 
can power and Ingenuity and who will by 
meriting our respect, face the future with 
reeolutlon and faith. 

7. Continued strengthening of the mili¬ 
tary and political effectiveness of the North 
Atlantic Treaty wganlmtlon and the inclu¬ 
sion of Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

8. Strengthening of Western Germany eco¬ 
nomically, politically, and mUitarlly. 

9. Treating Communist China in every 
sense ar. an aggressor. 

10. Opposition to recognition of Bed China 
by the United States and against seating Bed 
(Hilna in the United Nations. 

BOORXB TBAmc WXTK XNXMT 

11. Galling on Congress and the U. N. to 
take the necessary steps. Including the Im¬ 
position of a blockade, to stop trading In war 
materials with Communist countries. 

12. Bombing of Communist bases, concen¬ 
tration of troops, supplies, and equipment In 
China or wherever they may be found to 
prevent their being used by the forces of 
aggression to forestall and make more costly 
the succeesful prosecution of the present 
conflict In Korea. 

13. Continue defense of Formosa. 

14. Remove all restrictions against the use 
of Chinese Nationalists in fight against Com¬ 
munist aggressors. 

16. Speedy conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Japan. 
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16. Aid to the fullest extent to the Phil^H 
plne Government. 

17. Creation of a regional defense pact by 
the free nations of the far Padflc and south¬ 
eastern Asia. 

18. We are praotlcularly concerned with 
the precarious geographical location and the 
strategic and economic importance of Iran 
and we urge that any attempt by outside in¬ 
fluences to take over control of that country 
be vigorously opposed by the United Nations. 

19. Providing grain for India only In ex¬ 
change for the strategic materials which we 
need and which they can provide to us. 

20. Revitalizing of the Voice of America 
program and transferring It from the Depart¬ 
ment of State to an Independent admin¬ 
istrative and operating agency. 

21. Development of guerrilla forces In 
Communist countries to carry on a campaign 
of sabotage such as Russia Is carrying on 
against other nations of the world. 

AMSaXCANUM nOPOBAXA 

Resolutions of the Americanism chairman 
Included: 

1. Swift and adequate retaliation against 
Czechoslovakia for the Imprisonment of As¬ 
sociated Press Correspondent William N. 
Oatls to end the persecution of American 
citizens by Communist governments. 

2. Immediate arrest and establishment of 
detention camps for 14.000 highly skilled 
saboteurs now under surveillance and await¬ 
ing only the Communist order to unloose 
violence and destruction. 

3. Denial of bail for persons found guilty 
of subversive acts, pending their appeal. 

4. Disbarment of Commtmlst lawyers. 

6. Denial of the use of the mails to sub¬ 
versive groups. 

6. Full-scale probes by the House Commit¬ 
tee on Un-American Activities of the extent 
of subversive Infiltrations in defense Indus¬ 
tries. communications, transportation. Gov¬ 
ernment agencies, the field of entertainment 
and other sensitive branches of the country’s 
nerve system. 

7. Setting forth a five-point sincerity test 
for recanting Communist and Communist 
front supporters. 

1951 Merchanditing and Management 
Conference 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ROBERT C HENDRICKSON 

or NEW JEBSBT 

IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on Monday. May 14, our colleague the 
Junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] delivered a fine address be¬ 
fore the 1951 merchandising and man¬ 
agement conference held under the 
auspices of the University of Maryland. 
Through long experience in his present 
post as chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, the Junior Senator 
from Alabama is well qualified to discuss 
the problems facing the 2,000,000 re¬ 
tailers who constitute so large a segment 
of our economy. 1 ask unanimous con¬ 
sent ''iiat his address be printed in full 
in the Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Gentlemen, I am eepeolally pleased to be 
with you this evening and to have the oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in the University of 


Maryland’s merchandising and management 
conference. One reason Is that 1 believe In 
times of economic stress the problems of the 
distributive services do not in general receive 
the attention they deserve. 

In any industrial mobUlzatlon program, 
with Its heavy emphasis on production, there 
Is perhaps a natural tendency for manu¬ 
facturing to be in the limelight. It Is re¬ 
grettable that there Is not a more general 
awareness of the problems and difficulties 
encountered by retailers. That Is why such 
conferences as this which stimulate discus¬ 
sion and thinking about retailing In a de¬ 
fense effort serve such a useful purpose. 

Another reason why I welcomed this occa¬ 
sion to talk with you is because, as chairman 
of the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Businesa, 1 have a deep and active Interest 
In the problems and welfare of retail estab¬ 
lishments, the majority of which, as you 
know, are considered small business. 

No one will fall to agree, I am sure, that 
our almost 2.000.000 retail outlets form, in 
large part, the economic backbone of every 
American community. Our tremendous na¬ 
tional talent for production has Its fruition 
when an article of merchandise crosses a 
store counter Into the hands of a consumer. 

There can be no doubt that the key factor 
In our ability to sustain a major and ex¬ 
tended defense effort la the continued expan¬ 
sion of our entire economy. This means 
that we must not overlook a single workable 
method of maintaining a balance between 
our military production and the continuance, 
at as high a rate as circumstances allow, of 
goods and services for our civilian needs. 
Achieving that state of balance is one of the 
most difficult problems confronting the Con¬ 
gress and the executive branch today. 

Those officials charged with the manage¬ 
ment of our mobilization program are try¬ 
ing—and rightly so, I believe—to achieve 
a rate of armament production which will 
make us as strong as we need to be mili¬ 
tarily. while at the same time they are at¬ 
tempting to minimize the disruptions In our 
civilian markets. It is really a problem of 
scheduling. We are trying to avoid a rising 
curve of military production which would 
be straight up for the next year or two. 
If we did that and overloaded ourselves 
with munitions, and if by then there waa 
no outbreak of a general war. our economy 
would certainly be strained by the abrupt 
cessation of military purchases. 

Currently, we are spending some $5,000,- 
000,000 a month on military goods. About 
8 percent of our productive capacity Is chan¬ 
neled into defense production. This rate Is 
expected to increase until. In 1063, about 20 
percent of ow industrial effort will be on 
a war footing. It *s my sincere hope that we 
shall be able to achieve this goal without 
the economic dislocations which raised such 
havoc with small-business establishments 
during the early years of World War II. 

Then, as you will easily remember, many 
small enterprises become home-front casual¬ 
ties. In 1041, total retail establishments 
numbered 1,090,000. A year later there were 
but 1,433,700. In 1943, a fiuther decrease 
brought the figure down to 1,324,700. In 
other words, 18 percent~almost one out of 
five—of our retallera closed their doors be¬ 
tween 1941 and 1943. 

The situation now, of coiu«e. Is nowhere 
as grave as it was during the dark early days 
of the last war. Let us not on that account, 
however, become complacent. We must 
guard carefully gainst that. For I need 
not tell you that we are living from day to 
day with the possibility that the Kremlin 
may decide at any time to set the civilized 
world aflame. 

One of the prices which as individuals and 
as businessmen we must pay to make our 
country strong is a greater participation by 
QovMrxunent in the affairs of business. In 
a word, controls. 


RECORD 

Regimentation, as such. Is repugnant to 
all of us. We are now as a Nation, in fact, 
fighting a war against an enemy who would 
fetter the bodies and minds of free men. 
There la probably no one here this evening 
who does not realize that our very existence 
depends on our ability so to manage our 
economy that it will be able to withstand 
the tremendous pressure we are placing on It. 

It was Stalin’s predecessor, Lenin, who 
said: “The easiest way to conquer a country 
Is to debauch Its currency." That Is fright¬ 
ening truth. The valor of our fighting men 
will be nullified If we at home permit Infla¬ 
tion to sap the strength from our economy. 
To get out of the shadow of printing-press 
money we have had to Impose price, wage, 
rent, and credit controls. 

Only last week the President stated that 
there Is a better chance during the next 2 
years of our controls having to be made 
tighter Instead of their easing off. It looks 
as though we are going to have to learn to 
live in a partially controlled economy. I 
think the best way to do that Is to Increase 
our awareness of the objectives of those 
who have been given the very heavy responsi¬ 
bility of guiding our national economy In the 
troubled days ahead. Most reasonable men, 
I feel confident, will be willing to trade, on 
a temporary basis, a few of their time- 
honored ways of doing business In order to 
help preserve our national heritage of free¬ 
dom. 

I realize that the pricing regulations of 
the Office of Price Stabilization have been 
a burden to many businessmen. They bear, 
of course, most heavily on the small retail¬ 
ers, such as hardware-store owners, who 
must establish prices on hundreds of small 
items. Admittedly the reporting require¬ 
ments will at first be troublesome. There 
are bound to be Inconveniences, even pos¬ 
sibly some Inequltables, In the early stages 
of any program of national scope. Efforts 
will be made to correct them, I am sure. 
And I can assure you that the staff of the 
Senate Small Business Committee Is con¬ 
stantly In touch with the regulatory agen¬ 
cies In an effort to represent the Interests 
of the smaller members of our business 
community. 

Because of my Interest In the problems of 
small retallera, I had recently brought to 
my attention a suggestion which certainly 
seems worth exploring. The Idea, In brief, 
is that all retail stores with an annual sales 
volume of less than $60,000 could be ex¬ 
empted from all pricing regulations. The 
points made by the advocates of this plan 
contend that the smaller stores are over¬ 
burdened with the task of complying with 
the complicated pricing regulatloxis. espe¬ 
cially the time and manpower Involved In 
preparing the pricing charts under celling 
price regulation 7. It Is further contended 
that OPS will have to have a tremendous 
enforcement staff to check on the approxi¬ 
mately 987,000 retail establishments which 
fall within the group of those doing less 
than $50,000 business. 

Those who favor this small-business ex¬ 
emption feel that the price competition af¬ 
forded by the larger stores which would be 
under regulation would force the smaller 
store owners to keep their prices In line 
with the ceilings. As 1 have said, the pro¬ 
posal is Interesting and certainly one which 
our Small Business Committee will look Into 
carefully. It does occur to me, however, 
that there must be many communities in 
this vast country of ours In which there 
are no stores with sales much over $60,000 
a year, and these small towns and villages 
would then. In a price sense, not be in a 
competitive area. 

I cannot emphasize- too strongly that, 
when it comes to combating inflation, we 
must move on a level which is above the 
narrow interests of any particular groups. 
One of the movt Insidious aspects of In¬ 
flation is that it gives many persons a false 
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Mnse of well-being. Tble Is peyehologleAl 
sabotage In its leaet deteetlble and tberefore 
most dangsrous form. Wages, inoome, and 
profits are high, Bverybody likes that. Per¬ 
sonal inoome In icareh was at tbe record 
hlgb annual rate of $342,000,000^000. De¬ 
spite the wage stabllbsatlon order of last Jon- 
uarj. wages rose for the thirteenth consecu¬ 
tive month. 

It Is estimated that since Itarch of 1950, 
the total wages paid by private industry 
climbed 18 percent. Corporate profits, of 
course, have more than kept pace with wages, 
to say nothing of the cost of living index. 

It is not to be wondered then, that some 
harsh economic realities tend to be glossed 
over by those who are unmindful of the 
danger inherent in a runaway type of in¬ 
flation. For instance, the tax blU paaaed 
by the Congress last October eras desi^ied 
to raise the Qovemment'S revenue by about 
$4,500,000,000. Since then, spiraling price 
increases, totaling some $0,000,000,000. have 
wiped out that gain. 

Or to state it another eray, rising prices 
have chewed up $2,0004100.000 out of every 
$10,000,000,000 that has been anwopilated 
for tbe moblllaation program. As retailers, 
as consumers, and certainly as taaqMyers you 
should have a very direct interest in your 
Government’s efforts to curtail all unneces¬ 
sary expenditures In connection with our de¬ 
fense activities. We could afford to buy a 
great many long-range bombers with the 
money we have let run down the drainpipe 
of inflation. 

You In the retail trade will probably agree 
that our wage and price controls have al¬ 
ready had a breaking effect on “scarce" buy¬ 
ing. I am told that since the first of the 
year, consumer buying has resumed a more 
normal pattern. Present heavy inventories 
have produced price reductions in many 
lines. 

On the subject of pricing regxUatlons and 
of retail inventories, I recently received an 
Ir.tereetlng letter from a department-store 
owner in my own State, which said, in part: 

"1 don’t think you are going to have to 
worry much longer about price ceilings be¬ 
cause the consumw market is glutted with 
merchandise. Somebody woefully under¬ 
estimates the ability of Industry in this 
country to produce. Unless something is 
done, my opinion is that by 1953 it will re¬ 
quire the most phenomenal selling effort in 
history to move the merchandise produced 
in the factories of the United States." 

I do not believe, however, that we can look 
for a continuation of the present inventory 
picture. As o^x moblllBatlon program gains 
speed in the months ahead, we can almost 
certainly expect spot shortages In some 
classes of consumer goods. The military is 
going to take bigger and bigger bites out of 
the available supply at materials. It now 
appears that by July more than half of our 
steel production will be earmarked for de¬ 
fense and defense-supportlxig programs. 
That means that unless we place some curbs 
on consumer purchasing power, more and 
more dollars wUl be competing for less and 
less goods. That is also why our real battle 
with Inflationary forces Is yet to come. 

The Congress has started to frame new 
tax legislation which is expected to raise 
revenue estimated to be in the neighborhood 
of $7,000,000,000. Taxes, of course, are al¬ 
ways painful. But I do not believe that 
any tax program in the history of our 
Nation can have a more salutary effect than 
those Which we must raise to finance our 
pceeent **<iv*w— effort. 

Goireat taxes provide us with two direct 
benefits. They hdlp us, in tbe first place, 
to keep our reannament program on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Tbe desirability of this, 
the absolute necesslW* needs no ex¬ 

planation. If we do not foot our defense bill 
as it falls due, we shall certainly have to pay 


a higher price for it in terms of skyrodketiag 
living costs and higher defense costs. 

Secondly, I think we all by now realise 
that price and credit controls cannot by 
themselves effectively cflamp a ceiling on 
prices. The amount of ^wnding money in 
corporate and oons\xmer hsinds must also be 
curbed if we are to avoid the disastrous 
effects of a widespread buying spree. 

If present deliberations on the subject 
prevail, we as individuals will have our tax 
rate increased by three percentage points in 
each bracket. That will provide the Gov¬ 
ernment with slightly less than $8,0004)00,- 
000. In addition, levies will be made on 
your companies to raise between two and 
three billion. 

In the field at taxation I and my ed- 
leagnes on the Senate Small Business Com¬ 
mittee have tried to protect the interests of 
small Independent enteritises. 1 think our 
efforts have met with some success. Under 
the original excess-profits tax, as you will 
recall, no minimum credit was provided. 
NOW. any company or store earning less than 
$25,000 does not have to pay an excess- 
pnXBts tax. In addition, new oamixuiles, 
started since the beginning of 1946, are en¬ 
titled to a credit equal to their entire indus¬ 
try’s average rate of return on assets during 
the base period. 

The exemption for the smaller retailers be¬ 
comes quite significant when you stop to 
reallae that about 66 percent of all retail 
establishments have annual sales under 
$50,000. 

No discussion of retailing and our defense 
effort can be complete, I am well aware, 
without commenting on regulation W. I 
can recall that last September, just before 
this curb on credit was instituted, many 
businessmen, and especially small retailers, 
felt that they were going tiM>e badly hurt. I 
think there was a sense at relief when it be¬ 
came clear that our own Installment-credit 
regulations turned out to be much less 
stringent than those in Canada, which re¬ 
quire 60 percent cash down with only 12 
months in which to pay the balance. 

We all know that a great part of consumer 
and business spending since 1960 had been, 
so to speak, on the cuff, from tbe end of 
June 1960. through March, bank loans in¬ 
creased by more than $12,000,000,000. This 
splurge in credit was almost as much as had 
taken place In the entire years of 1947 and 
1948. There seemed to be a mass impulse for 
the buying public to dtp into savings for 
current expenditures. Prom June through 
March of this year redemptions of savings 
bonds exceeded bond purchases by over a 
billion dollars. Savings accounts themselves 
shrank by three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Regulation W then was a necessary bold- 
the-llne action until such times as we could 
throw our price ceiling mechanism into gear. 
The anti-inflationary effect is seen In the 
reduction between XDecember 1960 and March 
of this year of $864,000,000 in installment 
credits. 

Softening markets in some consumer dur¬ 
able items have created dwnands for the 
relaxation of regulation W. The television 
indiistry, for instance, has requested the 
PMeral Beserve Board to ease the credit 
terms on televIsiim-Bet sales. Tbe indus¬ 
try would like to see dealers permitted to 
accept old sets to count as trade-ins as part 
of the down payment or. better yet. a re¬ 
duction in the down payment from 26 to 16 
percent. 

At present the Reserve Board is disin¬ 
clined to tamper with the pr es ent terms of 
tbe regulation, on the grounds, I am in¬ 
formed. that a firm ease has not been made 
that the credit restrictions alone are re- 
qionsible lor the sladfing TV sales. 

I do not believe that anyone will dis¬ 
agree that regulation W's barb turned out 
to be much worse than its bite. The dollar 
sales volume of department stores, for in¬ 
stance, are substantially ahead of last year’s 


figures, with consumer durable and semi- 
durable goods seeming to have had the great¬ 
est appeal to the buying public. In the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia for March, the sales index 
of department stores stands at 249 as op¬ 
posed to 284 for March a year ago. 

On a Nation-wide basis, department-store 
sales for the week ending May 6 rose 8 per¬ 
cent above the figure for the same period 
of 1960. Specialty stores recorded only half 
that gfdn. 

Rom what we know about tbe effects of 
restricting installment-credit buying. I do 
not think we can reasoxusbly take a harsh 
view toward regulation W. In fact, I should 
not be surprised if thmre are not some small 
retailers who have actually benefltted from 
it, at least to tbe extent that it has placed 
all seUers on an equal basis. The lower 
down pasrment with longer balance periods 
by which heavily capitalised firms were able 
to entice customers possibly worked to the 
disadvantage of smaller firms which could 
not wait so long for their money on a sale. 

1 am not at all sure that some action 
should not also be taken to restrict charge 
accounts, which can easily be viewed as the 
installment buying of the relatively well-to- 
do. In this connection It would perhaps 
be pertinent to cite another phase of the 
problem vrhlch was brought to my attention 
recently in a letter from a small appliance 
dealer In Mississippi. 

The letter reads in part: "The Federal Re¬ 
serve ^ard Is basing their decision on fac¬ 
tory sales figures, which represent buying 
by large well-financed outlets for stockpil¬ 
ing purposes. The large well-financed outlet 
is also selling the appliances on a 80- or 60- 
day charge account, knowing full well that 
the customer cannot pay this in that time. 
The customer will then go to a bank on 
credit company to pay the debt in full, and 
then pay for the appliance without making 
any down payment at aU. A large outlet is 
ftian able to put a specific article in tbe 
lay-away-plan. which we cannot do." 

It seems to me that retailers wiU dlrecUy 
benefit from the general manufacturers’ 
order, recently Issued by the Oflioe of Price 
Stabilisation, to establish new and more 
realistic ceUlng prices for some 75,000 In¬ 
dustrial firms. This order obliges manu¬ 
facturers to roll back those prices which 
have risen excessively since Korea. We know 
that price increases have been more on the 
producer and whifiesale level than at retail. 
For example, tbe retail price of woolen 
blankets has increased approximately 25 per¬ 
cent. Raw wool, however, is almost 100 
percent more than it was last June. Con¬ 
sumer resistance has made it impossible for 
stores to match the Increase at the producer 
level. One result Is that some stores are 
replacing wool blanket Inventory with less 
expensive, but more salable, synthetic 
blankets. 

I would like to give you my assurance 
that the Congress, and especially the Senate 
Bmall Business Committee, intends to make 
the burden of our mobilisation program fall 
as lightly as possible on the smaller busi¬ 
ness units, whether they be factories, whole¬ 
salers. retailers, or operators of service-type 
establishments. 

1 think that you may accept as a token 
of this intent the fact that the Small Busi¬ 
ness Committee, the chairmanship of which 
Z consider a high privilege, is the first perma¬ 
nent committee created by the Senate to 
maintain a watchful guard over the Interests 
of our smaller Independent businesses. 

In addition, the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, which provides the legislative frame¬ 
work for our war effort, dearly states that 
it is the policy' of Congress to encourage 
small bustnesses to make the maximum con¬ 
tribution toward our defense program. It 
also contains such safeguards as providing 
that small business shall have representa¬ 
tion on all business advisory committees, 
and that special efforts shall be made for 
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the expeditious handling of all requests, ap¬ 
plications, or appeals from hardships and 
regulations by small concerns. 

The act. moreover, directs the Attorney 
General and the Federal TTade Commission 
to study any factors which may tend to 
eliminate competition, strengthen monop¬ 
olies. or In any way Injure small business 
by promoting undue concentration of eco¬ 
nomic. power. 

Even so, Z am not personally satisfied that 
we have succeeded In setting up adequate 
safeguards for smaller firms. In order, 
therefore, to make as certain as possible 
that small concerns are given a square deal, 
I have reintroduced in the Senate a blU 
now Vnown as the Small Business Defense 
Plants Act of 1961. 

Brlefiy, the bill provides for the establish¬ 
ment of an independent agency with the 
authority to make loans to small businesses 
and to provide many other general services 
required by smaller companies which must 
meet the keen competition of big business. 

Meanwhile, our Senate committee is try¬ 
ing to fill the gap. For we realise that 
there are many disadvantages, many in¬ 
stabilities Inherent In smallness. These 
are accentuated in times of economic stress. 
Our Job Is to see to It that the rules of fair 
play are observed. As the momentum of our 
war effort mounts, business dislocations will 
create continuous problems for all business¬ 
men. 

Some concerns dealing in nonessential 
lines will undoubtedly suffer hardships. 
There will be consumer shortages. Do not 
lose sight of the fact that we must share 
many of our basic materials with our friends 
throughout the world who share with us a 
dread of communistic aggression. We know 
that wevare going to have to shoulder a 
much heavier tax burden. And business is 
going to be called upon to operate with 
many restrictions imtll the present emer¬ 
gency Is past. 

These are facts which we shall have to face 
and live with for an undetermined nxunber 
of years. It will require sacrifices and much 
self-disclpllne. For we are In this struggle 
for better or for worse. We cannot hope for 
victory in this struggle for freedom if very 
many of us fail to accept our full respon¬ 
sibility as cltlaens and, most importantly, 
as businessmen. 

You, as representatives of retailing, have 
a vital role to play from now on out. To 
a considerable extent our civilian economy 
Is In your hands. Our standard of living, 
our entire American way of life Is symbol¬ 
ized by the goods and services you provide. 
I know they are In good hands. 

Need for Foil tod Carefnl Study of 
Vmrioas Services to the Blind 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or DXX,AWARX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BOOOS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, I wish to direct attention to the fact 
that I have introduced H. R. 4079, a biU 
to establish a Temporary National Advi¬ 
sory Committee for the Blind. 

At the present time the various Federal 
programs for services to the blind are 
being handled by nearly a dozen bureaus 
and agencies. You can readily visualize 
the confusion that has developed in the 
mind of the average blind person seeking 


guidance and assistance when that per¬ 
son makes an inquiry for help from the 
Federal Government and does not direct 
the inquiry specifically to one of the im¬ 
mediate agencies concerned. Days and 
weeks pass sometimes before a letter 
finally reaches the correct oflice for at¬ 
tention. When we realize that Govern¬ 
ment expenditures for services to the 
blind amount to approximately $80,- 
000,000 annually and that many other 
agencies. Including private agencies, ex¬ 
pend approximately $60,000,000 annually 
in this important and worth-while ef¬ 
fort, it is readily apparent that careful 
planning and coordination are essential 
to accomplish the maximum benefits 
and services Intended. 

The problems arising from blindness 
constitute a major social and economic 
problem in our country. I am told that 
approximate^ 30,000 people are going 
blind in our land every year. We must, 
therefore, make every effort to plan and 
coordinate all activities in order to ac¬ 
complish the maximum benefits and 
services in meeting this most Important 
problem. 

The recent expansion in welfare work 
supported by taxation frequently raises 
questions regarding the relationship be¬ 
tween publicly supported and privately 
supported activities in behalf of the 
blind, specifically in regard to possible 
duplication or overlapping of efforts. A 
well coordinated and integrated program 
should result in maximum services which 
in no way compete with each other, du¬ 
plicate or overlap the various efforts. 
Every consideration should be directed 
toward making these services more com¬ 
plete and more effective. 

As early as 1862, legislation was en¬ 
acted in this field which has from time 
to time been supplemented, amended, 
and added to, without much, if any, ref¬ 
erence to any preconceived plan. Future 
development will probably follow the 
same lines unless a careful over-all study 
is made at this time with a view to mak¬ 
ing recommendations to the President 
and to the Congress for complete, intel¬ 
ligent, coordinated effort in this impor¬ 
tant field. Until such a study and rec¬ 
ommendations are made, it is doubtful 
if there will be anything approaching 
uniform services to the blind throughout 
the country. 

I wish to emphasize that such a study 
would In no way lessen the need for the 
effectiveness of national private agencies 
for the blind, because there is a definite 
area of opportunity both for private 
agencies and public agencies on all 
levels—rnational. State, and local. 

I sincerely believe that the efforts of 
this national committee would mate¬ 
rially strengthen the work for the blind 
throughout the Nation. 1 am hopeful 
that the Members of Congress will give 
early and favorable consideration to this 
proposal. 

The provisions of H. R. 4079 are as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.~-~ 

WAnONAL 

ADVX80XT COKlCmSI FOX TRX BLXIVO 

SxcTioN I. There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Committee for the Blind 


(in this aot referred to as the "committee"). 
The committee shall investigate and study 
the entire field of existing Federal, State, and 
local activities related to the granting of 
service to the blind, including the history 
and development of such aotiylties. Tlie 
committee shall report to the President and 
to the Congress, on or before January 8.1968, 
the results of such investigation and study, 
together with recommendations (1) for ac¬ 
complishing greater coordination of and 
more effective results from such activities, 
(9) for the attainment of maximum bene¬ 
fits for the blind, and (3) with respect to 
such other matters as the committee may 
deem appropriate. 

SKXMBXRSKXP OF THX COMMITTBX 

Sic. 3. (a) The committee shaU be com¬ 
posed of nine members to be appointed by 
the President, as foUows: 

(1) One individual from the executive 
branch of the Federal Government; 

(3) One individual from the Senate of 
the United States; 

(8) One individual from the House of 
Representatives of the United States; 

(4) One individual from among officers 
and employees of State governments; 

(6) One individual from a national asso¬ 
ciation of professional workers with the 
blind; 

(6) One individual from a national or¬ 
ganization of the blind; 

(7) One individual from a national re¬ 
search organization for the blind; 

(8) One individual from the field of edu¬ 
cation of the blind; and 

(9) One individual from the public at 
large. 

(b) Members appointed pursuant to para¬ 
graphs (6), (6), (7), (8). and (9) of subsec¬ 
tion (a) shall be appointed from among 
individuals who are not officers or employees 
of the United States or of any State or local 
government. 

(c) Not more than five members of the 
committee shall be from the same political 
party. 

(d) Any vacancy in the committee shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap¬ 
pointment was made. 

OROANZZATION OF THX COMMITTEX 

Sic. 3. The committee shall elect a chair¬ 
man from among its members. 

QUORUM 

Sec. 4. Five members of the committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 

COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COM¬ 
MITTEE 

Sec. 6. (a) Each member of the committee 
who is an officer or employee of the United 
States shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received for his services 
as an officer or employee of the United 
States, but he shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by him in the performance of the 
duties vested in him by the committee. 

(b) Bach member of the committee who 
is not an officer or employee of the United 
States shall receive $26 per diem when en¬ 
gaged in the performance of duties vested 
in the committee, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex¬ 
penses incurred by him in the performance 
of his duties. 

STAFF OF THX COMMITTEX 

Sic. 6. The committee shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without 
regard to the civil-servioe laws and the 
Olassification Act of 1949, as amended. 

POWERS OF THE COMMITTEE 

Sic. 7. (a) The committee, or any author¬ 
ized member thereof, may, for the purpose of 
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carrying cmt tfac proTlclons of thlc act. bold 
•ueh baaringc and alt and act at iuoh tlmM 
and plaoM, and taka aupb tattlmony. aa tba 
oomndttaa or auob mambar nuy daam ad- 
viaabla. Any mambar of tba oommtttaa may 
admtnlstar oatba or atBnnatlona to wltneaaaa 
appearing before tba oommfttaa or before 
any autborlMd mambar tbaraof. 

(b) Tba ooBomlttaa. or any autboriaad 
mambar thereof, la autboriaad to aaoura dl- 
raetiy from any axaeutlTa departaiant. 
btveau, aganqr. board, eomndaalon. olfloa, 
indapandont aatabliahment, or tnatruman'- 
tallty Information, auggaationa, aatlmatea, 
and atatlatlca for the purpoae of thla act; 
and each auob department, bureau, agency, 
board, oommiaaiott, ollloa. aatabllahment, or 
inatrumentallty la autborlaed and directed 
to furnlab auob Information, auggaationa. ea- 
tlmatea. and atatlatlca directly to tbe com¬ 
mittee, or any autborlaed member tbereof. 
upon raqueat made by the chairman of the 
committee or any autboriaad member tbere¬ 
of. 

( 0 ) Tbe committee, or any autborlaed 
member thereof, ahaU have power to re¬ 
quire by aubpena or otherwlae tbe attend¬ 
ance of wltneaaea and the production of 
booka, papera, and documenta; to admlnlater 
oatba; to take taatimony; to have printing 
and binding done; and to make auob ex- 
pendlturea aa It daema advlaable within the 
amount appropriated imder authority of thla 
act. Subpenaa abaU be laaued under the 
algnat\ 2 re of the chairman of tbe commit¬ 
tee or any member deaignated by him, and 
aball be aerved by any peraon deaignated by 
the chairman or auoh member. Seotlona 
102, 103, and 104 of the Reviaed Statutea 
(U. S. 0., title 2, aeoa. 102-194) aball apply 
In the oaae of any failure of any wltneaa to 
comply with any aubpena or to teatify when 
aummoned imder authority of thla aectlon. 
xxPENBxa or the committee 

Sec. 8. There la hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the aum of #50,000 to carry 
out tbe provlalona of thla act. 

TBaMlHATION OF THE COMMITTEE 

8sc. 0. The committee ahall ceaae to ezlat 
within 80 daya after the committee aubmlta 
Ita report purauant to aectlon 1. 


ConditioM in Pacific Coait Shipyard# 


EXTENSION OF BSMARBQ3 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

or cALiromu 

2K THB HOUSE OF BEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SHEIXEY. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to my remarks today 
on the danger to national security pre¬ 
sented by ^6 weakened condition of our 
American merchant marine and the 
maritime industry as a whole. I wish to 
place In the E^cord a resolution passed 
by the Bay Cities Metal Trades Council, 
an orgaiilaatlon of San Francisco area 
unions, at their meeting of April 16. This 
resolution calls particular attention to 
the disastrous state of affairs now exist¬ 
ing in Padflc coast shipyards and pre¬ 
sents a prognm tor their betterment. I 
oertainly subscribe to the two recom¬ 
mendations in the resdution and urge 
that immediate steps be taken to effectu¬ 
ate them. 

Hm resolution follows: 

Whcreiis tinoe 1947 contracts for the con¬ 
struction of only a few smaU vessels have 


been awarded tbe private yards of tbe Faciflo 
coast; and 

Whereas recognising the danger to national 
defense of a policy of not maintaining well 
dlqMTsed shlpyardB, staffed with a nucleus of 
skilled workmen, constant efforts have been 
made to win an allocation of contracts to 
tbe private yards of the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas despite the recognition of this 
principle, sgencles ct tbe Oovernment have 
opposed aUooation, contending that In peace¬ 
time only a relatively smaU number of ves¬ 
sels would be constructed, and that any 
arbitrary division of work would “destroy the 
more effloient yards'*; and 

Whereas specifically tbe Maritime Commis¬ 
sion said “Tbe volume of work involved In a 
wartime or emergency program makes the 
allocation of work desirable, whereas a 
peacetime limited construetlon program 
does not." (Letter horn Philip B. Fleming 
to Schuyler Otis Mand, chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
July 8. 1949): and 

Whereas speclfleally tbe Munitions Board 
said “The proposed allooatlon would be ef¬ 
fective only when sqipUed to a large Oov- 
ernmsnt construction program. When ap¬ 
plied to the current program, the work may 
be spread so thin as to put out of business 
valuable east coast yards with many years 
of experience." (Letter of May 27. 1949 to 
Schuyler Otis Bland from MaJ. Gen. Patrick 
W. Tlmberlake, Munitions Board Deputy Di¬ 
rector of tttnB, Merchant Marine Committee 
bearings, p. 118); and 

Whereas specifically the Navy said “Recog¬ 
nition of the fact that there Is less than a 
desirable distribution of shipbuilding 
throughout the country does not permit the 
conclusion that part of the existing effort 
should be transferred elsewhere. Rather 
should It follow that additional shipbuild¬ 
ing should be fostered, and the Industry 
nurtured to a healthy TOndltlon." (Supple¬ 
mentary statement of Rear Adm. Charles 
D. Wheelock, Deputy and Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Ships, made to the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, June 23, 
1949, contained on p. 122 of hearings); and 

Whereas Congress preparing intelligently 
to meet this emergency has authorized: 

1. The construction of Mariner type ves¬ 
sels by tbe Maritime Board. 

2. Tbe construction of 170 naval vessels 
and the conversion of 2101 others; and 

Whereas the private yards of tbe Pacifle 
coast, which built 42 percent of tbe vessels 
constructed during World War H, have little 
work, unstable employment conditions, are 
forcing skilled shipyard employees into other 
Industries in this a time of national emer¬ 
gency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Bay Cities Metal Trades 
CounoU, in meeting at San Francisco, Calif., 
the evening of the I9th day of April 1951, 
That the mobilization base be expanded to 
emlvacc the private yards at the Pacific 
coast, the cemstruotion records of which were 
unequaled in World War XX; and be it further 

Resolved. That— 

1. The remaining Mariner type construc¬ 
tion contracts (10 estimated) be allocated to 
Pacllio coast yards—25 already having been 
assigned Atlantic and Gulf coast yards, and 

3. A fair share of the Navy construction 
and conversion program be assigned to the 
private yards of the Pacific coast; and be it 
further 

Resolved. That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the united States, 
the SecreUry of Defense, tbe Obairman of 
the Mcritime Board, the Navy Bureau of 
Ships, and to all Congressman and Senators 
from the States oS Oalifomla, Washington, 
and Oregon, and the metal trades depart¬ 
ment, A. P. of L. 


Po#til Pay iBcretie Needed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, JACK Z. ANDERSON 

or OAuroxMu 

IN THB B0U8B OF REPRBSENTATIVB3 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
mark# in the Record, I include a self- 
explanatory newspaper article from the 
San Jose Mercury-Herald; 

Fxmr-rxvx To Qmr Post Orncx in San Jose 
Xr No Pat Raise. Poll Shows 

Ban Jose Post Ofllce may face a help short¬ 
age If Congress falls to authorize a 17 per¬ 
cent across-the-board pay raise under bills 
pending in Senate and House bills propose 
raises for all postal workers In the United 
States, including supervisory. 

Cross-section poll of 118 out of 150 San 
Jose carriers showed that 56 plan leaving the 
service if Congress does not approve the 
raise, according to C. C. Renshaw, legislative 
committee chairman, branch 193, National 
Association of Letter Carriers. “Twenty-four 
percent have part-time outside Jobs to make 
ends meet," he said. “Wives of 25 percent 
also work to help out.” 

“We are appealing to the public to write 
California Representatives and Senators 
urging passage of the bills,” said Renshaw. 
'Tending is Senate blU 856 and H. R. 244. 
Senate hearings have been held but not even 
a subcommittee has acted In the House. 

“Our survey showed.” said Renshaw, “that 
the average carrier has approximately three 
dependents, besides his own upkeep. 
Twenty-three percent rent homes, 16 percent 
live with relatives, and 52 percent are buying 
homes. Nine percent were unaccounted for. 

“Take-home pay averages #233 a month. 
Total Income last year was #8.200. which was 
subject to withholding, retirement, and other 
deductions. On top of that were State and 
Federal Income taxes. Too little remains.” 

Renshaw said that carriers’ starting wage 
Is #2,670 and graduates up to #3,970 after 25 
years service, but that the #8,200 is today’s 
average for all. Affected here in wage raise 
efforts are 400 employees. Clerks are repre¬ 
sented by National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. A1 Gould, W. J. Sheeby. and Clarence 
Ashford are other members of Renshaw’s 
committee. 

Mtlidon# Atticki Af ainft Leader# Reach 

New Extremes 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. SAMUEL W.YORTT 

or CAUFOENIA 

IN THB HOUSE OF RBPRBSENTATXVSS 
Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. TORTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
times of prolonged crisis and great emo¬ 
tional stress, some persons have a ten¬ 
dency to lose all sense of balance. From 
such persons, we can expect some rather 
uncontrolled outbursts. Our mail is apt 
to contain, and lately has contain^, 
vicious personal attacks on our national 
leaders. 

We can overlook much of It as the 
work of harmless cranks. CMtleism, 
calm, or heated, we welcome as signi¬ 
fying a healthy democracy. But we in 
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a democracy have a limit beyond which 
our rules of fair play will not allow us 
to go. One scurrilous piece which came 
to my attention this week has gone 
beyond the limit. It reeks of malice and 
attempts to incite violence. 

I do not mean to dignify it by bring¬ 
ing it to the attention of this House. I 
mention it here only so that the Mem¬ 
bers can be warned that such material 
is being distributed, and so they can be 
oh guard against it in their own districts 
and can make sure that the proper 
action is taken to see that their con¬ 
stituents are placed on guard against 
these irresponsible enemies of democ¬ 
racy. 

The particular piece which I refer to 
is one which actually threatens the lives 
of some members of the present admin¬ 
istration. It suggests that the death 
sentence is the proper reward for their 
Government service and attempts to 
class them with convicted traitors. 

I know that the Members on the other 
side of the House will Join me in showing 
their abhorrence of this vielousness. It 
is true that those on the minority side 
have directed heavy political attacks at 
many of the same persons for whom the 
death sentence is suggested, but I know 
that I am speaking for all parties when 
I say that all true and patriotic Ameri¬ 
cans want to keep our present discus¬ 
sions on a level of decency and honest 
discussion. 

I am turning this vile piece of litera¬ 
ture over to the proper Government au¬ 
thorities to investigate the possibilities 
of taking action. I am doing this, as I 
give this Information to the House, so 
that we can be on guard against this 
type of enemy within. 


The Story of a State Department Call 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

OF PKNNSTLVAmA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to include an editorial which ap¬ 
peared in the Johnstown Democrat on 
May 16. 1951, entitled *‘The Story of a 
State Department Call.** 

This story which has now been dis¬ 
closed and carefully documented should 
be investigated immediately by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to determine 
who in our State Department should is¬ 
sue orders such as this. 

The editorial follows: 

INSXDB Labob—^Tkb Stort or A Statb Dbpart- 
MBNT Call 
(By Victor Rlesel) 

It can now be dtocloBed, and documented 
that a representative of Dean Acheson’s 
State Department recently visited the most 
strategic waterfront union headquarters in 
this country—and urged Its leaders to have 
their wharf-working followers refuse to load 
guns and ammo on ships rushing military 
supplies to our friends in Europe. 


This spokesman for the United States De¬ 
partment of State Introduced herself as Edith 
Cameron Wall. She carried the usual cre¬ 
dentials used by VH»dera! agents. In addi¬ 
tion, she presented a letter from Secretary of 
Labor Maurice Tobin, which. In effect, u^ed 
union leaders to cooperate with her. 

This conversation took place in the na¬ 
tional headquarters of the A. F. of L. In¬ 
ternational Longshoremen's Association, 
long a target of the opposition. Through its 
dockwallopers it controls all ocean traffic to 
and from almost the entire world. 

Lest there be the slightest doubt as to 
time, place and participants. I record here 
that the lady (still in the employ of the 
State Department at this very minute) made 
this proposal In a talk with husky ILA chief, 
Joe Ryan, in his private office at 265 West 
Fourteenth Street. New York City, at about 
4:80 on the afternoon of March 18. 

Joe threw the lady out. gently, and im¬ 
mediately telephoned top A. F. of L. leaders 
in Washington. Protests were rushed to 
the State Department. But labor got no 
satisfaction—and the lady is on her way to 
Europe on a special mission starting In Paris. 

The best that the Indignant Ryan and 
national A. F. of L. secreta^ George Meany, 
could get was a State Department apology— 
a polite brushofl—sairlng. so sorry the lady 
took up so much of your time. 

It all began some days after Ryan had 
made certain that special Italian cargo 
ships were swiftly loaded with war stuff and 
aped on their way to Rome’s military depots. 
Ryan had to see to this personally early in 
March when he was Informed that a Commu¬ 
nist propaganda spree was growing In Brook¬ 
lyn, at the army waterfront base there. 

Apparently an Italian Commie squad, op¬ 
erating out of Its Henry Street catacomb, 
had spread out among the Italian long¬ 
shoremen on the military piers and was urg¬ 
ing the cargo sllngers not to load the Italian 
freighters. 

Joe got out there fast. So did Pentagon 
officers and city officials. Including the mayor. 
The ships were loaded. 

some days later, Ryan received what he 
believed was a routine call from one of the 
many Government officials who seek his un¬ 
ion’s aid In this war. It was a lady. She 
was from the State Department and said 
she also had the Labor Department creden¬ 
tials. She wanted to discuss the union’s 
manpower problems. They got together 
about 4:16 p. m. There was some technical 
talk. She saw union records. She revealed 
she had Just returned from Norway—and 
was going to the other United States ports 
before leaving on a special mission to France. 

suddenly and sweetly the lady said; 

"You have Just Issued orders to your men 
to load war supplies. And when I go over 
to France, the French longshoremen will ask 
me about their brothers in America and 
what they’re doing. When 1 tell them that 
you are going to persist In your policy of 
sending the cargoes over there, will that not 
drive 4ihem Into Communist hands? 

"Won't you let me have your word that I 
can give them practical assurances that you 
will change your policy on loading these 
ships?" 

Never famous for his shyness, Joe Ryan got 
slightly apoplectic. 

"Listen, girlie," he snapped, "those French 
longshoremen are in the Communist Party. 
They went in back on December 4, 1986, 
when they refused to unload our steamship 
Oeorge Washington, of the United States 
Lines, and you. or your people, know It. They 
even refused to take off baggage. What kind 
of a qulB program am I in here? Is this 
your opinion, or did the State Department 
send you in here to tell me not to load these 
ships? You got in here only because of the 


State Department and I know you’ve been 
visiting other waterfront unions,'* 

Startled, she stuttered: 

**N(J; I'm voicing my own opinion.** 

Joe opened the door, and shouted for his 
secretary to throw her out before he lost his 
temper and forgot he wasn't on the docks. 

Then the protests were shot to the State 
Department. But it has refused to condemn 
her, or dissociate itself from her. 

Who sent her? It doesn’t seem possible 
that she could dare to do this without or¬ 
ders from some superior. Who Is he? 


John Kee 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON.UURIE CBAHLE 

or ALABAMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BATTUS. Mr. Speaker, it Is a 
special privilege to place in the Congres¬ 
sional Record a beautiful letter from the 
staff of the House Committee on For¬ 
eign Affairs to Mrs. John Kee, wife of 
our late beloved chairman: 

COMMXTTBB ON FORBXON ArTAIRS, 

May 16, mi, 

Mrs. John Xbb, 

George Washington Inn, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dbar Mrs. Kbe: In the passing of our be¬ 
loved chairman. Judge Kee, all of us on the 
staff of the committee feel a profound sense 
Of personal loss. 

The Judge was a great chairman, with an 
outstanding record of unselfish public serv¬ 
ice and devotion. But he was more than 
that to US, however. Despite his heavy and 
demanding work load, he always found time 
to take an active Interest In us and our 
problems, and was anxious that we find a 
maximum degree of happiness In our work. 
His kindliness, friendliness, and deep under¬ 
standing made It a simple matter for us to 
achieve that happiness. 

You and your family can be Justly proud 
of, and comforted by, the great and noble 
reputation he leaves behind. 

We wish for you and each member of your 
family many years of health and happiness. 
Sincerely. 

Boyd Crawford, Ira E. Bennett. Sheldon 
Z. Kaplan, George Lee Millikan, Roy J. 
Bullock, Albert O. F. Westphal, June 
Nigh, Winifred Osborne, Mabel Wof¬ 
ford. Mary G. Chace, Helen Mattas. 

SUti Department Negotiationf Cat Ply¬ 
wood Import! 50 Percent 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

or CALirORNU 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, our 
State Department, through its negotia¬ 
tions at Torquay, England, has entered 
into trade agreements with 17 foreign 
nations and has brought about a 50- 
percent decrease in the tariff which now 
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apKflles on the Importation of pl^nrood 
into the United States by foreign coun¬ 
tries. Under the favored-nations clause, 
coimtrles not included in this trade 
agreement may also be permitted to im¬ 
port plywood into this country under the 
agreements negotiated. 

OnFebruaryS. 1049, In a speech on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, 
1 called attention to the fact that we 
had a threat in foreign-produeed ply¬ 
wood to our American industry which, 
at that time, was emidoying about 13,000 
workers in this Industry. 

On June 20, 1050, Z appeared before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa¬ 
tion protesting the contemplated cut in 
the import levies and called attention to 
the fact that there were eight Douglas 
Hr plywood and veneer plants located in 
the First Congressional District, which 
I represent, and are centered in the 
counties of Sonoma, Mendocino. Hum¬ 
boldt, and Del Norte. 1 also pointed out 
that the average wage existent at that 
time for the American worker in this 
Industry was $1,725 per hour while, in 
British Columbia, the nearest to our 
wage scale had workers receiving the 
equivalent of $1.10 in United States cur¬ 
rency. I called attention to the fact 
that, in the United States, the man hours 
necessary to produce 1,000 square feet 
of plywood cost $23A8: while, in Canada, 
the cost in equivalent American dollars 
was $15.18. In the United States, the 
logs necessary to produce 1,000 square 
feet of plywood cost $37.50; in Canada 
the cost in equivalent American dollars 
was $26.52. I proceeded to give further 
comparisons of the difference in the cost 
of production and the threat to this in¬ 
dustry should tariff reductions be made. 

At that time, the best information I 
had was that there were some 18,500 men 
employed in this industry on our coast 
The three Pacific Coast States of Cali¬ 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington are the 
main producers of plywood in the United 
States, and 1 am informed now that 
there are between 35,000 and 40,000 peo¬ 
ple engaged in these mills and the sup- 
Phring of material for their operation. 
New plants have been built and only this 
week I assisted in the procurement of 
necessary materials to put into opera¬ 
tion the Areata Plywood Co., located in 
Areata, Calif. 

Of course, I realize that damage to 
the Industry is not one of immediate con¬ 
cern as plywood Is in such heavy demand. 
However, if this demand for materials 
eases <^, there is bound to be a lawmen- 
dous reaction in the areas in which these 
plywood plants operate. In many in¬ 
stances, they become the important 
source of employment for many people 
g-inri any Slackening of production would 
adversely affect every bu s i nes s m a n in 
the area. 

The tariff agreements entered into at 
Torquay, England, amount to a 50 per¬ 
cent reduction. Under the present 40 
peroent ad valorem—on value—of every 
$100 of hhrwood sent into this country, 
a tariff of $40 is levied. The reducUon 
wMUftnn that, tor every $100 of plywood 
Shipped into our country, there would be 
only a $20 duty required. 


under the present tariff arrangement, 
there was Imported from Canada last 
year $11,032,465 worth of plywood and 
veneers. Deipite the $40 per $100 tax on 
this import. Canada was able to compete 
in the market with American production. 
Within a few years. It may again be 
profitable for Japan to engage in the 
Phrwood Industry as it has in the past. 
They have supplies of timber and, fur¬ 
thermore, shiploads of our American logs 
were shipped to Japan for processing 
into plywood. 

I am greatly concerned over this last 
action of the State Department as I feel 
that it not only threatens this industry 
in my district, but it will adversely affect 
the many thousands of men and women 
who are employed in this comparatively 
new and essential industry to northern 
Callfomla. I protest this action and 
call upon those who are financially cen- 
cemed to register their protests and to 
be on the alert that this trade agreement 
may be rescinded before its evil effects 
are reflected on the industry. 

The extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act is still pending before 
the Senate. When this bill passed the 
House, we had written into it the *‘peril 
point” and the ^'escape clause.” If the 
Senate approves of this bill as written in 
the House, we will have some right to 
insist under the escape clause that we be 
able to renegotiate if and when our in¬ 
dustry is adversely affected. 

We must be ever vigilant and watch¬ 
ful if we are to keep our American in¬ 
dustry, our laboring men, and our econ¬ 
omy from having to face competition 
created by substandard conditions which 
they cannot meet. 


Federal Tort Claims Act 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or M AMA riH o aniM 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAITVES 
Friday. May 4 .1951 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
Include the following very mteresting 
article that appeared in the Bar Bulletin, 
issued by the Boston Bar Association, en¬ 
titled ”The OI and the Federal Tort 
Claims Act," by Attorney Lenahan 
O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell is an able and capable 
member of the bar and is now assistant 
attorney general in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. He has given con¬ 
siderable thought and study to military 
legislation and has had considerable ex¬ 
perience with the administration of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act; 

Tax ox AMD TBi PMwaiAT. Toit Quim Act 
(B y Ltnahan O'OoimeU) 

When OmigreM enaoted tbs Fadtral Tort 
caaimi Act (wbldi Is now 88 U. 6^ sac. 9e7a>, 
the pubUo-at-large, in my opinion, did not 
imllM that there would be claims presented 
to the united States ZXstriet Ckiurt by mem- 
ben of the Armed Forces for injuries aris¬ 
ing out of accidents in which they were in¬ 
volved while stm in uniform. However, a 


series of claims were lodged in the several 
district courts of the United States; and, 
flnaUy, the Supreme Court granted a writ of 
certiorari in a ease aridng from the Court 
of Appeals, Fourth Circuit. It was me case 
of SroolM V. United States <887 U. S. 49), 
where two soldiers, who were brothers, on 
furlough, accompanied by their father, were 
driving along a highway and were struck by 
a Government-owned and operated vehicle, 
causing one soldier’s death and severely in¬ 
juring the others. The Brooks case opened 
a new chapter in the realm of claims against 
the United States. The late Mr. Justice 
Murphy, who was an active Army Reservist, 
said quite succinctly: "We are not persuaded 
that 'any claim’ means any Claim but that of 
servicemen.’’ The Court seemed to lay great 
stress on the fact that Congress must have 
had servicemen in mind because, under the 
Federal Tort Claims Act, they made two 
specific exceptions, namely, claims arising in 
foreign countries; and, also, claims arising 
out of combat activities. The Court said that 
the remedy under the act was an exclusive 
remedy. However, the Brooks case did leave 
the door open for further discussion and 
reasoning by the Court because they said in 
their decision: "We are dealing with an acci¬ 
dent which had nothing to do with the 
Brooks’ Army careers; injuries were not 
caused by their service, except in the sense 
that all human events depend upon what has 
already transpired. Were the accident in¬ 
cidental to the Brooks' service, a wholly dif¬ 
ferent case would be presented." 

A most Interesting excerpt in the majority 
opinion of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, denying the Brooks’ recovery. 
Is as follows: "If a soldier could sue for such 
injury or illness based on the alleged negli¬ 
gence of the company cook or mesa sergeant, 
or if soldiers who contract sickness on wintry 
sentry duty had a right of action against the 
Government on this allegation of a negligent 
order given by the company commander, 
then the traditional grousing of the Ameri¬ 
can soldier would result In the devastation 
of military discipline and morale." 

It should be of interest to the members of 
the bar that, even if recovery is had under 
circumstances outlined in the Brooks case, 
the Brookses are fully protected tmder all 
the other remedies afforded to military per¬ 
sonnel, if their accident was classified as 
"line of duty." The Feres decision, referred 
to below, does not overrule this phase the 
Brocte’ decision. 

Following the Brooks' decision, the several 
district courts and courts of appeal were in 
disagreement as to whether any claim should 
be allowed wherein the plaintiff was a service¬ 
man. 

In the Feres case, the New York district 
court dismissed an action brought by the 
petitioner to recover for death caused by 
negligence. The decedent perished by fire in 
an Army barracks, which the petitioner said 
was unsafe because of a defective beating 
plant. The Court of Appeals, Second Cir¬ 
cuit, afiirmed the dismissal. 

The Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir¬ 
cuit, in the Jefferson case, affirmed a de¬ 
cision whereby the plaintiff was denied re¬ 
covery where, on active duty, he was required 
to undergo an abdominal operation and the 
Army doctor failed to remove a 80 x 18 inch 
towel marked: "Medical Department, United 
States Army." 

In the Griggs case, the Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Circuit, allowed the petitioner to state 
a cause of action wherein the petitioner al¬ 
leged that, while on active duty, death was 
caused by the negligent and unskUlful treat¬ 
ment by the Army surgeons. 

The Supreme Court granted certiorari in 
these three cases and they were argued to¬ 
gether. The decision is Feres v. United States 
(840 U. S., 135). The Court, after a long 
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dfolston. came to tti« o(meliuloii that tha 
Oovornment Is not Uabla under tha |»adaral 
Tort Olaliiia Act for Uijurlea artatng out of 
or In the oourse of activity Incident to 
service. 

While the Court lald they did not think 
the CongreM, In drafting the Federal TOrt 
Claims Act, created a new cause of action, It 
did not reverse the Brooks case, stating that 
the Feres case Is a wholly different case. 

The Court, in writing its conclusions that 
no new cause of action was created by the 
Federal Tort Claims Act. stated. "Congress 
was suffering from no plague of private bills 
on behalf of military and naval personnel be¬ 
cause a comprehensive system of relief had 
been authorised for them and their depend¬ 
ents by statute*" 

The Court went on to explain that there 
Is nowhere in our body of law any precedent 
where members of the anned services were 
permitted to maintain a tort action for In¬ 
juries sustained In the military service; and. 
thus, the act really. In effect, waived immu¬ 
nity from recognised causes of action, and 
was not to visit the Government with novel 
and unprecedented liabilities. 

The Feres decision leaves a still further 
question open to members of the armed serv¬ 
ices and that is: Just what, exactly, Is an in¬ 
jury that arises out of or in the course of ac¬ 
tivity Incident to service? There are several 
problems that would be presented, one of 
which comes to my mind: If a soldier lives 
outside the garrison and Is injured after he 
leaves the area encompassed by the post camp 
or station and before he arrives home. Is he 
covered by the Federal Tort Claims Act? 
It might be of Interest for the bar to know 
that the enlisted and officer personnel sta¬ 
tioned at the Army base, Boston, do not have 
quarters provided for them and must live 
around the city of Boston; several of them 
live at the YMCA. What would be the status 
of a soldier injured by a Government ve¬ 
hicle, after the soldier left the Army base and 
prior to his arrival at the YMCA? 

In view of the large numbers of men we 
have in the Federal service, now, the prob¬ 
lem will multiply, and the courts will be 
confronted with the fine question: What In¬ 
juries arise out of and In the course of ac¬ 
tivity Incident to service? As far as the 
armed services are concerned, when an In¬ 
jury results—unless a man Is a. w. o. 1.— 
he Is. Invariably, marked: "Line of duty." 
Will this over-all presumption of duty pre¬ 
clude a soldier from presenting a claim un¬ 
der the Federal Tort Claims Act? In the 
Brooks case, line of duty does not enter 
into the picture. If a soldier is outside the 
camp poet or station on furlough. 

It is the writer's opinion that the Brooks 
and Feres cases still allow a wide margin 
of latitude for presentation of claims under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act because the 
courts must determine the very fine question 
of what Is an activity Incident to military 
service. 

Until Congress definitely bars military 
personnel, stating that separate legislation 
covers them, our United States district courts 
will have an increasingly large number of 
cases to determine, especially where so many 
of the married officers and enlisted men live 
off the military reservations and commute 
daily: and, on a permanent change of sta¬ 
tion, use privately owned vehicles for trans¬ 
portation. 

The concluding thought in my mind Is 
this: Is a soldier on ftirlough to have his 
rights under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
open to him; and the soldier, on change of 
station, to be precluded? 

I recommend to t^e members of the bar 
a very fine article on this subject which 
appears In the George Washington Review, 
volume 16, No. 1. 





EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. HUBERT B.SCUDDER 

or OALXroXNXA 

IN TBS HOUSB OF RBPBB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SCDDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, 1 would like 
to include an editorial appearing April 
21,1961, in the Enterprise-Record, pub¬ 
lished at Chico, Calif., wherein the im¬ 
portance of the tax bill paid by the Pa¬ 
cific Oas A Electric Co. to Butte County 
Is graphically disclosed. This could be 
extended to include every county in the 
State where facilities of the power com¬ 
pany are located. 

Private power companies adequately 
pay their way through the huge tax 
burdens they carry. Without this source 
of revenue, it would be necessary for all 
levels of government to impose larger 
burdens upon individuals, property, busi¬ 
ness concerns, and every source from 
which they derive revenue. 

Those who argue that cheap electricity 
is obtainable only through Government 
power development, are standing on un¬ 
stable ground. As private enterprise, 
power companies not only maintain a 
high standard of service to their con¬ 
sumers. but have consistently shown a 
decline in their rates over the years. 

Government plants, on the other hand, 
are subsidized and operate largely tax 
free. They are not faced with the in¬ 
centive that comes from competition, so 
therefore it is reasonable to assume they 
would render an inferior brand of service. 

The needs of our country and the 
standards we demand, are best served by 
free enterprise. Government interven¬ 
tion into any field adequately served by 
private interests tends to produce more 
waste, extravagance, and confusion— 
than the good it accomplishes. 

The editorial referred to above, is as 
follows: 

Onx or TKx Few BAROAms Lxrr 

George L. Works, manager of the Pacific 
Gas A BUectrlc Co.'s DeSabla division, has 
Just announced the company's tax payments 
to Butte County for the 1950-51 fiscal year. 

The staggering sum of $1,006,668 (million, 
that is) was paid into the county treasury 
for the support of county government, public 
schools, district taxes, and support of munic¬ 
ipalities. 

Six hundred and thirty-six thousand nine 
hundred and forty-five dollars went for the 
support of county government, $3024129 to 
support public schools. $47,982 for other dis¬ 
trict taxes, and $10,502 was paid to the cities. 

With figures like these it is not strange 
that the votan of Redding, in an election 
last year, voted to renew a contract with the 
P. G. A E. and turned down an offer from 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Works aptly put It when he sajd, "The 
significance of these figures is that a busi¬ 
ness-managed utility company produces 
taxes instead of consuming them.** 

There are those that advance the argu¬ 
ment that the utiUty doesn't pay the taxes— 
that the $1,006,658 the P. G. A E. turned over 


to Butta County last_y«tf was sctuaUy patd 
by the oonsumers. That In our qplntottB 1$ 
stupid (we were going to say asinine but 
President Truman has overworked the word) 
reasoning. For, if those who think that way 
are right, no enterprise pays taxes—not the 
motor manufacturer, not the oil oompahy, 
not the farmer, not the Oomer store. It J.uit 
collects the money from the oonsumers and 
gives Government a part of it. 

Reasoning on from this point, it is now 
clear that we need not worry at all when 
Government destroys taxpaying industry. 
Let the Government run the farms, the 
stores, the newspapers, the factories—every¬ 
thing. After all, if the Government is to 
supply your power, it could Just as logically 
supply your shoes, your food, and your radio 
programs, and comic strips. And what have 
we now? The answer can be expressed In 
one word. We have commimlsm. 

While we are thinking of utility companies 
and electricity, let us consider the price of 
electricity as compared to other things in 
these times of inflation. An article in the 
New York Times by John P. Callahan sums 
it up quite well: 

"Last week the power and light industry 
rustled through price index components and 
underscored the one item that tends down¬ 
ward in the spiral-like consumers' price in¬ 
dex. The item, of course, is electricity. 

"While the dollar today has less than one- 
third the pxirchasing power it bad at the be¬ 
ginning of the twentieth century, that de¬ 
preciated dollar buys more than twice as 
much electricity as the far more valuable 
dollar did in 1613. 

"Fifteen years ago the average revenue per 
kilowatt-hour for all the residential electric¬ 
ity used was 6.01 cents a kilowatt-hour, 
Since then it has dropped to 2.86 cents.” 

The present average rate for Chico under 
P. G. A E. is 2.5 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

That, as Mr. Callahan observed, is good 
news for the household consumer. And it is 
good news for the agricultural and industrial 
coxusumer, too. On the farm and in the 
factory, as in the home, electric power is 
usually one of the smallest items of total 
operating cost. 

Moreover, here is the answer to those who 
emptily argue that socialized government 
power development is the only road to "cheap 
electricity.” We have cheap electricity now, 
all we want of it—and the Industry which 
provides us with it pays out some 20 percent 
of all its revenues in taxes. Government 
plants, by contrast, are tax-subsidized, and 
wholly or largely tax free. 

When you push that light button, you’re 
getting a bargain. 


The Great Decline 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Ricord, 1 include the following editorial 
from the Ban Diego (Calif.) Union of 
April 29,1951: 

Tri grxat Ducnucmi 

To understand the tragic decline in na¬ 
tional morality over the last few years it 
is necessary to look into the political ante¬ 
cedents of Harry S. Truman. For genera- 
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tiotui looM to tho White boom 

for emiAwt ^ tthloel* end eoeiai 
iteadtrWi. SiMoih hove we been dleep- 
polhted or d lw W t i i i ob ed. Biit in later years 
^ iia«e wltnaieea a sort of eyniciem in 
politioal and oivio standards which has been 
refledted in the indlBerence toward Ameri- 
can idiiiUihi on the part of the masses of 
ourpsdp^. 

Xt is to the discredit of Barry Tru¬ 
man that he faded in bosiness: many hon¬ 
orable men have had the same experience. 
Probably he served capably in hU minor 
capacity as a county Judge, a Job requiring 
no brilliant legal talent and Involving no 
heaw resDonslbUitles. 

The particular trouble was that this small 
Job was a link tying him with one of the 
most conscienceless political machines In 
the United States—the Pendergast machine 
of Kansas Olty. 

Barry TTunmn no doubt was almost as 
greatly surprised to be named as the ma¬ 
chine's candidate for United States Senator-^ 
with assurance of election by the methods 
of this machine—as he was to fall into the 
Presidency. Bis service as a Senator was 
mostly undistinguished, but gave him some 
publicity as head of a committee investi¬ 
gating war industries. Even this negative 
role was not to his discredit. 

His weakness, from the time of his county 
Judgeship to bis incumbency In the White 
House, has been a mistaken loyalty to his 
political godfather, Pendergast. This trait 
has colored numerous of his official activ¬ 
ities. One of his first acts as President was 
to "fire" the able Federal district attorney 
who sent Pendergast to prison. A sequel was 
his granting of full pardon to some 30 mem¬ 
bers of the machine convicted of corrup¬ 
tion, restoring their voting rights on the eve 
of a congressional election In which he was 
backing a favored candidate. A sequel to 
this sequel was his utter failure to prosecute 
the machine conspirators who aided his can¬ 
didate by stuffing ballot boxes and later dy¬ 
namiting a courthouse vault to destroy the 
evidences of their crime. 

In keeping with this trait of "loyalty," 
Harry Truman has retained In his intimate 
service officials of the presidential household 
who have made grain speculations on "In¬ 
side information," 6 percenters who have 
used their White House connections to col¬ 
lect fat commissions; such characters as 
Harry Vaughan, of deep-freezer fame, and 
Margolls, the goat for an international graft 
project. Typical Is the "mink-coat scan¬ 
dal" Involving Influence In the multlbll- 
Uon-dollar RFO. 

Now these things may not directly affect 
the operation of the Government. But they 
do have Immense psychological Import. 

The low standards of the White House are 
reflected in the cynicism or Indifference of 
the citizenship. 


New B. & 0. Riilrotd Pier at Baltmiore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEAU 

OF ICASTXJIMI) 

IN IHB HOUSB OF RBPRBBBNTATTVB8 

Thursday, May 17,1951 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 15, 
Qov. Theodore R. McKeldln, of the great 
free State of Maryland, dedicated a new 
pier^the largest of Its kind on either 
coast—at Baltimore. This pier, erected 
by the Baltimore It Ohio Railroad at a 


cost of more than $5,000,000 is the finest 
example of free enterprise at work in the 
American way for the creation of more 
business and more Jobs for the American 
people. For a thoughtful and splendid 
exl;)osition of what this free-enterprise 
system means to our Nation, X commend 
the address made ^ Oovemor McKel¬ 
dln. 

The address follows: 

While great debatee rage and greater de¬ 
bates follow about where and when wars 
should be fought; while politlelans, states¬ 
men, near-statesmen, and would-be states¬ 
men fret and fume over the issues; while 
generals fall, and others rise to take their 
places, American Industry marches on. 

Here Is the real strength of the United 
States. 

Here, today, In the Initial utilization of 
this great ore pier. Is a concrete symbol of 
that which makes our Nation the greatest, 
the strongest, and the winner of the decisive 
battles, whether In war or peace—the free- 
enterprlse system. 

We read and we hear that potential legis¬ 
lation of great moment gathers dust in com¬ 
mittee-room pigeonholes while nersonallties 
clash and bitterness holds sway as some 
Members of the Ciongress seek to resolve— 
and others seek to complicate—the diplo¬ 
matic and military problems of the times. 

But the wheels of American industry, 
without the shackles of socialization and 
minus the dictator’s regimentation, speed on 
to build and stock the arsenal which is the 
beat hope for our continued freedom, and 
eventually, for the freedom of the world. 

Allies worry over what they call our dis¬ 
agreements In official circles and enemies re¬ 
joice over what they seek to interpret as a 
lack df American unity within our Govern¬ 
ment and among our people. 

But while the tonnes wag and the gloomy 
prophets shake their heads our muscles grow 
stronger as we add new facilities and Increase 
our real, free wealth. 

It is, indeed, proper and fitting that this 
pier, the greatest of Its kind on either coast, - 
and perhaps the greatest In the world for the 
Importation of ores from other lands, ahould 
be located in the great, free-enterprlse port 
of Baltimore. Here. unlUce many other ports 
of the Nation, we have proved that sociali¬ 
zation can be avoided in the operation of a 
port and that competition can be successfully 
and profitably encouraged. 

The erection of thte pier here by the Bal¬ 
timore ft Ohio Railroad at a cost of more 
than $5,000,000 therefore becomes double 
proof of the wisdom and success of the free- 
enterprlse system. 

This facility will be of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to the Nation in its preparations for 
defense and possibly for war. 

It will continue to be of great value to the 
Nation in the years of peace that we all hope 
will come as it iffovides the raw materials 
for the metals to build a greater and greater 
America. Aiding with the importation of 
ores from Venrauela, Liberia, Brazil, and 
other places, it will help to conMrve our own 
deposits. 

If stronger bontto were possible, this new 
facility would tie this great transportation 
system—the B. ft O.—oven olOMr to the 
Btate of Maryland and the City of Baltimore. 
The State and city owe much to the Balti¬ 
more ft Ohio, and I believe the officials of 
the railroad will agree that they like the city 
and the State. The relationships have been 
of **>■ best-^s they ■Hnwiii be. We ere 
proud of this carrier, of its long line of past 
executives, present executives, and the great 
body of men who man the engines, the oars, 
the shops, the maintenance lines, the piers, 
and all of the great road's facilitiea This 


new pier will add considerably to the payron 
and will greatly incresM the importance of 
this harbor. 

When we look at this fine pier and think 
of Its use, we must think of the carload 
after carload of coal that will be brought 
here for shipment from the port by the same 
cars that will receive the ore for um in this 
country. 

We must think of the miles upon mllCs 
of rail over which the laden cars travel to 
and from this pier. We must think of the 
mills to which this ore will be carried, and 
the new mills that will be built to receive it. 
We must think of the plants to which the 
refined metals will go and of the products 
that they will produce for use in war, in the 
homes, in the mines, on the farms, in great 
and little factories. Looking at this pier we 
can see the beginnings of bridges and sky¬ 
scrapers. tanks and cannon, plows, bull¬ 
dozers, hammers and nails, bathtubs, kitchen 
stoves, and baby carriages. 

Yes, this la more than Just a great, new 
pier, modem in type, and highly useful in 
purpose. It is a symbol of America. It is 
industrial progress. 

We can criticize the politicians, the states¬ 
men. the near statesmen and would-be 
statesmen, and their great and greater de¬ 
bates. We can take sides with this general 
or that general on ideas and plans for win¬ 
ning a war or preventing a bigger war. We 
can ridicule the men at the head of our 
Government or the men who want to be at 
the head of it. 

But with all its debates, with all Its de¬ 
lays. with all Its shortcomings, well never 
ridicule the form of that government—the 
form under which free enterprlM is made 
possible. 


A Review find a Waninf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 

or CAUroxNiA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Federationist, official monthly 
publication of the American Federation 
of Labor carries in its May 1951 issue an 
article by Mr. James A. Brownlow, presi¬ 
dent of the Metal Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L. The article is entitled 
“A Review and a Warning.” Because of 
its timeliness, its logic, and the tremen¬ 
dous Importance to the United States of 
the message it brings, I ask that it be 
printed in full following these remarks. 

The review to which the article refers 
is a review of the wartime and post-war¬ 
time history of the American merchant 
marine in its relation to our foreign com¬ 
petitors. The warxfing, which Mr. 
Brownlow voices, is raised against a con¬ 
tinuation of present policies which are 
fast making the American maritime in¬ 
dustry a weak and inadequate arm of 
our national security. 

Mr. Brownlow calls attention to a situ¬ 
ation the seriousness of which can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is a situa¬ 
tion which the maritime unions and the 
maritime Industry as a whole have 
pounded on through the years. The 
previous warnings were not listened to. 
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and we paid dearly for the failure to 
listen. As an example, shortly after 
World War II and since that time the 
A. F. of L. maritime and metal trades 
unions recommended and urged that a 
large number of ships from the reserve 
fleet be kept in operable condition at a 
cost of about $25,000,000. The proposal 
was shouted down as being '‘rank ex¬ 
travagance.” We have just gone 
through, and are still going through, 
the process of pulling those ships 
out and rehabilitating them at a cost 
many times higher than $25,000,000. 
It is about time that Congress and the 
American people pay some attention to 
maritime industry and union men who 
are actually on the job and know the 
score on these matters. Men who are 
primarily interested in the security of 
their homes and families and of the Na¬ 
tion as a whole, rather than in the 
sacred dollar. There are still people 
around who, unfortunately, and for some 
unknown reason, cannot see the rela¬ 
tionship between national security and a 
flourishing American merchant marine. 
If we do not keep our ships sailing, and 
our repair yards and construction yards 
operating, those people will wake up to 
And that their blindness has cost far 
more than the sums required to put Mr. 
Brownlow’s recommendations into effect. 
Those recommendations follow the pro¬ 
gram I have been fighting for ever since 
coming to Congress. I hope that the 
review and warning in this article will 
make some of us who have refused to see 
the very real danger it points to sit up 
and take notice: 

A Rxvizw ANO A WARmNO 
(By James A. Brownlow) 

In 1946 the metal-trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor, through Its 
representatives, called to the attention of the 
Government the need of a sustained mer¬ 
chant marine. During the years following— 
1947, 1948, 1949, and 1960—this merchant- 
marine need of the United States was reit¬ 
erated more emphatically each succeeding 
year. 

The essence of the metal-trades depart¬ 
ment's support of an American merchant 
marine might be summed up In these three 
reasons: 

First, the United States should retain Its 
standing among the commercial nations of 
the world. United States flagships should 
sail all seas and penetrate all harbors, carry¬ 
ing our exports and Imports. 

Second, as a Nation we should not allow 
our skilled shipbuUdlng mechanics and ship- 
operating personnel to become dispersed and 
be deprived of the opportunity to engage In 
the wcnrk In which they are skilled, or our 
shipyards and other ship-maintenance facili¬ 
ties to become dissipated, deteriorated, and. 
In many instances, unfit for future use. ' 

The last and perhaps most Important rea¬ 
son Is that the United States must remain 
independent of any nation or group of na¬ 
tions In the carrying of our commerce and 
In maintaining our first line of national de¬ 
fense. National emergencies must never 
And us again dependent upon the ships of 
other nations to carry our troops or imple¬ 
ments of war. 

It would be assumed that two experiences 
would suffice to impress upon us the magni¬ 
tude of successive blunders and fully prepare 
us for future needs. Quite the contrary is 
true, however. As late as mld-1950 there 
were loud clamors emanating from some 
spokesmen for Government that the sacri¬ 
ficing of our merchant marine would aid In 
the closing of the dollar gap e:;;l8tlng be¬ 


tween the United States and some foreign 
countries. 

The belief that American products and ex¬ 
ports should be carried in foreign bottoms 
also had Its strong advocates. In fact, this 
advocacy was put Into practice to the exclu¬ 
sion of the use of American ships until Con¬ 
gress insisted, by statute, that at least one- 
half of United States Government financed 
and provided goods and produce be carried 
in American bottoms. 

With war clouds growing darker each day 
over the world’s horlaon, and with hostili¬ 
ties raging In Korea, not so much is heard 
about the closing of the dollar gap at the 
cost of the remnants of the United States 
merchant marine. But it must be confessed 
that It was incidental that the merchant ma¬ 
rine was not wholly obliterated, rather than 
because of any deep conviction or planned 
preservation of it as a means of carrying 
commerce or of national defense on the part 
of some agencies of government. 

We must examine our merchant marine as 
It Is today and face up to the needs of our 
Nation with the determination that we can 
be and will be Independent of any country 
or group of countries in the carrying of our 
commerce during peacetime as well as when 
we are confronted with war. 

Gen. Philip Fleming, then Chairman of 
the United States Maritime Commission, said 
In 1649: 

“There are fow essentials to the develop¬ 
ment and maintenance of shipping services 
under our flag, adequate for the needs of 
commerce and defense. These are, first, an 
active fleet: second, an active shipbuilding 
and ship-repair Industry; third, an adequate 
training program: fourth, a national defense 
reserve fleet.” 

All with an Interest in our merchant ma¬ 
rine will readily subscribe to the general’s 
statement. But even with him, atf Chair¬ 
man of the Maritime Commission, taking 
that stroiQig position, there was little done 
about rebuilding or operating a larger fleet 
of merchant vessels. There continued the 
operation under foreign flags of vessels once 
owned by the United States Government. 
The repair of these vessels in foreign ports 
continued, and the United States merchant 
marine further declined. 

This went on until the sad awakening 
came for the third time, and we found our¬ 
selves facing an emergency, one which may 
well be our Nation’s greatest trial.: We are 
responding by recognizing our need of ships 
and shipping, of skilled shipbuilding me¬ 
chanics, and of modern, up-to-date facilities 
for repair and new ship construction. 

Yes, we are even recognizing It to the 
extent that we are requesting the return of 
several hundred vessels which we loaned to 
Russia during the latter part of the last 
emergency and which we had conveniently 
forgotten about until It seemed as though 
they might be used against us. 

We are rehabilitating hundreds of vessels 
of the Liberty and Victory type which have 
been laid up In rivers and harbors in all 
coastal areas. There is some activity In the 
repair yards because of this work, and it Is 
reflected in the employment of skilled ship¬ 
building and ship repair mechanics. 

The administrative branch of Government 
and Congress have recognized that the re¬ 
commissioning of old vessels is not enough 
to fill our needs. They have recommended 
and there have been enacted statutes provid¬ 
ing for the construction of a number of fast 
cargo vessels. In addition, large sums of 
money have been appropriated for future de¬ 
velopment and expansion of our merchant 
marine. 

It must be recognized that present appro¬ 
priations are Inadequate to restore our Na¬ 
tion to its proper place in relation to other 
nations of the world engaged in commerce. 
The day of being second or third or lower 
In the list of nations of the world, and not 
first. Is gone. We must never again be de¬ 


pendent upon the ships of any other nation 
or combination of nations to carry our com¬ 
merce during peacetime or our commerce, 
troops and other necessities of war during 
periods when we may be engaged in war. 
We must be and must remain self-sustaining. 

We might examine briefly our status in 
relation to other nations In both shipbuild¬ 
ing and operation. The National Federation 
of American Shipping recently made poig¬ 
nant comments on present trends as they 
affect shipbuilding and ship operation. They 
emphasised that America’s multl-bllllon- 
dollar waterfront is showing a remarkably 
large and steadily increasing number of for¬ 
eign flags flying from the masts of mer¬ 
chant ships and that American flag merchant 
ship entrances and clearances are steadily 
declining in American ports. 

The total net registered tonnage of all ves¬ 
sels entering and clearing United States ports 
in 1650 with commercial cargo was 112,466,- 
000. Only 42.7 percent of this tonnage was 
merchant ships carrying the stars and stripes. 
In 1949 the figure was 48.5 percent. In sharp 
contrast. In 1050. of the 102.776,000 net reg¬ 
istered tons of vessels entering and clearing 
United Kingdom ports with cargo, 65.7 per¬ 
cent were of British registry. 

The federation study also showed that 
while vessel entrances into United States 
ports with cargo totaled 27,600, vessel clear¬ 
ances with cargo totaled only 16,671, a greater 
Imbalance than that recorded In 1949, 

These figures Indicate a loss of 6 percent 
carried In American bottoms from 1949. 

That the United States Is losing ground in 
the International race aimed at restoration 
of the world’s merchant passenger vessel 
fleet to its pre-World War n size Is becoming 
more and more obvious. 

In a study of world merchant passenger 
vessel construction. It must be noted that 
while the stars and stripes flew over 8 percent 
of the world’s passenger fleet prior to World 
War II, today It flies over only 6 percent. 
Further, it may be pointed out that while 
foreign nations are building or have under 
contract 97 passenger-carrying vessels of 
close to 1,000,000 gross tons, the United 
States Is building only 2 passenger ships 
totaling 71,719 gross tons. 

Statistics show that at the beginning of 
1951 the world’s merchant passenger vessel 
fleet was 76 percent by number and 70 per¬ 
cent by gross tonnage of its pre-World War 
n level of 1,600 ships of 12,000,000 gross 
tons. But It Is difficult to reconcile the 
position of the United States when one con¬ 
siders the far better Job being performed by 
other nations of the world In rebuilding 
their passenger fleets, as evidenced by the 
fact that, upon completion of present con¬ 
struction, the United Kingdom will have 
about 92 percent of her prewar passenger 
tonnage, the Netherlands will have about 78 
percent, and France 76 percent. Among the 
smaller maritime nations, Argentina will 
have increased her passenger fleet 10 times 
over her prewar level. 

The United States, after completion of 
ships under construction, will have only 
62 percent of her prewar tonnage, or slightly 
more, relatively, than Italy, which will soon 
have over 64 percent of her prewar passenger 
fleet. 

Among all the maritime nations of the 
world, the United States ranks only fifth in 
the amount of gross tonnage of passenger 
vessels being constructed and a poor 
eleventh In numbers of such ships being 
built. In contrast the United Kingdom Is 
in first place, followed by France, Italy, and 
Argentina. 

These statements point up the peril with 
which we are confronted as a result of our 
failure to keep pace with the other nations 
of the world In proportion to otur standing 
as the first nation of the world. 

It is of interest to note that though at 
the present there are 38 vessels of 616,064 
grots tons in some stage of construction or 
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eontraoted for in the yarda of the Uhlted 
Btates, 28 veeeele of 815,000 sroee tone are 
the recent onee contracted for hut not 
etarted. In Japan there are 88 seagoing vee- 
eels of 840,886 groes tone In some stage of 
construction. 

These compa r is o ns with other nations may 
bring forth the comment that there is a 
■tiflshness predominant which would de¬ 
stroy the merchant marines of other na¬ 
tions and confer the carrying of commerce 
and the ship construction to the United 
States. This is a mistaken premise. How¬ 
ever, the maritUne interests of the United 
States have not been protected with nearly 
the same seal as other facets of our economy 
have. 

We have but to witness the policy being 
carried out in Germany to see what is hap¬ 
pening to our merchant marina. 

In April 1848, the Washington agreement, 
entered into by the mUita^ governors of 
three major nations, provided that up to 
100,000 groes tons of tankers, not to esceed 
10,700 gross tons each, and 800,000 gross 
tons of dry cargo ships, none to exceed 7,200 
gross tons, be authorized as being adequate 
for German recovery. 

There were many modifications of this 
program in ensuing months up to April 1881, 
at which time all restrictions were removed 
except that the vessels built could not have 
characteristics which would permit them 
to be readUy convertible for military pur¬ 
poses. At the time of the last agreement, 
as a result of the amendments from April 
1948. the tonnage had catapulted to 650.000 
gross tons and will shortly be 800,000 gross 
tons. 

Prior to the last war German merchant 
ships caxrled 45 percent of her aggregate 
overseas commerce. In 1840 her ships car¬ 
ried 18 percent. In 1950 Germany's mer¬ 
chant ships were again carrying 45 percent. 
In contrast, the United Statee-flag vessels are 
currently carrying 35 percent of the United 
Btates overseas dry cargo commerce. 

This comparison clearly Indicates that 
again foreign nations are progressively in¬ 
creasing their commerce-carrying shipbuild¬ 
ing facilities, while the United States Is fall¬ 
ing to keep pace. 

Further consideration of foreign nations* 
shipbuilding and operating expansion may 
well provoke conjectwe in connection with 
the Russian merchant marine. The building 
of ships for the Soviet Union by nations re¬ 
ceiving ECA assistance may well be chal¬ 
lenged. 

Under trade agreements, nations receiving 
ECA funds are building freighters, tankers, 
large deep-sea fishing boats and other ves¬ 
sels to augment the Soviet merchant fleet. 

None can object to the expansion of the 
oommercial strength of the Soviet. Neither 
can we, with good conscience, oppose, except 
in a competitive way, increased production 
in the shipyards of Holland. Belgium. Italy, 
France or any other nation. However, we 
should voice loud objections If the activities 
of the shipyards of the above countries are 
being financed, in whole or In part, by money 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

We question that the Congress of the 
United States intended to give aid to the 
shipbuilding and operating companies of 
foreign countries while, at the same time, it 
is denying assistance to expand its own ship¬ 
building and operating facilities. 

Neither did Congress intend to build a 
merchant fleet, far superior to that of other 
for a country whose objectives are 
so conteary to those of our own that the 
differences may be resolved only by armed 
conflict. 

It la imperative that the United Btates 
do something more than deplore the status 
amnwg nations of our merchant marine. We 
ore nendlng bUllons of douars for national 
defense, including the development of the 
meet highly te»nleal machines of war, 
much of which development can be and will 
be used for commercial purposes, and the 


results of which will become part of our ex¬ 
panding economy during peacetime. This 
is true of ail technical advances which are 
being made throughout the country with 
the exception of the Navy, which is solely 
an agency of defenae. 

The same cannot be said of our merchant 
marine. During this period we should be 
developing fast commercial vessels capable 
of being quickly converted into troop car¬ 
riers and being equipped with the latest 
modern protective devices. These vessels 
should further be of such type as to enter 
most harbors, with quick loading and un¬ 
loading facilities, and of fast turn-around 
abUlty. They should be built in such 
numbers as to replace the obsmete vessels 
built during the Second T7orld War, which 
in many instances were built with the ex¬ 
pectation that they would pay for them¬ 
selves If they were successful in making one 
or two trips. 

The day of the convoy is gone. We can¬ 
not afford to risk either our troops or our 
commerce in slow and antiquated vessels. 
The choice is not ours but is being forced 
upon us by the rapid development on the 
part of foreign nations of ever faster and 
faster commercial and war vessels. 

It has been contended that private opera¬ 
tors and builders cannot hope, from their 
own resources, to build and operate these 
vessels at a profit without some inducement 
from the Government. This being true, it 
is the obligation and duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to aid these operators through subsi¬ 
dies, grants, or other privileges which will 
enable them to compete on an equal basis 
with foreign ship operating and shipbuilding 
companies. Every other major nation in 
the world subsidizes its ship operating and 
shipbuilding companies to a much greater 
extent than the United Btates does. 

There is another most essential reason 
why we must keep an ever-expanding mer¬ 
chant marine, and that is manpower. A 
merchant marine is only as strong as its 
operating personnel, and we cannot afford 
to have idle-shlp operating forces. Men 
will no longer remain "on the beach" waiting 
to be assigned to a vessel when other attrac¬ 
tive emplosrment is available. It is essential 
that Jobs be provided for these men. or the 
cost of training new workers will far exceed 
the provisions being made for those already 
trained. This will affect not only the oper¬ 
ating personnel but also the shipbuilding 
and ship-repair mechanic. 

The shipbuilding and ship-repair industry 
at its peak employed in excess of 1,500,000 
persons. This was exclusive of those em¬ 
ployed ir the naval shipyards of the country. 
Today, on the three coasts and the inland 
waterways, there are approximately 54,000 
employed in this industry. This means that 
the great bulk of trained shipbuilding work¬ 
ers and ship repairmen have gone Into other 
industries. Should another emergency de¬ 
velop, this is not a sufficient number to 
serve as a nucleus to train the thousands 
of additional employees that will be neces¬ 
sary. 

The metal trades department has long 
affirmed that shipbuilding and ship-repair 
work is essential to keep a reasonable num¬ 
ber of skilled mechanics in training and 
available for ship construction and repair 
work. Also, these must be an equal distribu¬ 
tion of new construction and repair yards 
on the respective coasts of the Nation. We 
cannot afford, during any national emer¬ 
gency. to have complete concentration of 
yards or manpower in any one area. 

If the United States U to retain its place 
as the leading nation of the world, one of 
its most implant assets is a strong mer¬ 
chant marine, adequately manned, rein¬ 
forced by Bhlpbulldi^ and ship-repair yards 
employing skUled shlpbuUding and ship-re¬ 
pair mechanics in sufltoient numbers to as¬ 
sure us of a merchant fleet oommenBurate 
with our standing among the nations of the 
world. 


The Defeiife ProdnetioB Act and Wool 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. THOMAS J. LANE 

or MASMUGHUsrrrs 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRB8ENTAT1VB8 

Friday, May 4,1951 

Mr. ZjANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to Include 
the following: 

Natjonai. Wool TXaiik Azzocxatxoxv, 

Boston, Maas., May 15, 1951. 
Hon. TBomas J. Lanx. 

House of Xepreaentativea Office 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

DBAS Snt: We respectfully oaU to your at¬ 
tention the enclosed editorial published in 
the Boston Herald of May 15. We heartily 
endorse this editorial. 

Very truly yours, 

Natxokax. Wool IkAin Assocution, 

Hugh Munxo. President. 

Who Buts Wool? 

The wool trade is greatly oonoemed at the 
moment with a proposed amendment to the 
Defense Production Act which may or may 
not have anjrthlng to do with wool. 

Under the act as adopted last year, the 
Government is empowered to purchase cer¬ 
tain critical materials abroad and resell them 
to private businessmen here, but it is spe- 
clflcally debarred from acquiring agricultural 
products in this way. The new amendment, 
proposed, along with many others, by the 
President last mmxth. would simply remove 
the agricultural restriction. 

The wool men, who are already bruised 
and buffeted by the Government's mishan¬ 
dling of their problems since the outbreak 
of the Korean crisis, suspect a new move 
by the Fair Deal planners to get into the wool 
act, and they want no part of It. 

We heartily sympathize with this attitude. 
Whatever the actual purpose of the proposed 
amendment, it should definitely not be used 
as a means for putting Uncle Sam in the 
wool business. The situation doesn’t cell for 
such drastic measures now and bulk pur¬ 
chasing by Government woxUdn’t recommend 
Itself as a method even if the emergency were 
worse than it is. 

The system of Government purchase has 
been tried before, but even where elaborate 
safeguards have been set up (as in Britain 
during the war) it has tended to be inflex¬ 
ible and unsatisfactory. Government buy¬ 
ers, no matter how conscientious, simply 
can't take over the function of private wool 
men with lifetimes of experience. When you 
are dealing with some 3,000 different types 
of wool and market conditions changing by 
the day and hour, you are either an expert 
or you are not good enough. 

If Congress is wise, it will make certain 
either that existing safeguards stay in the 
Defense Act or that new ones, fully covering 
wool, are added. 


TIm Late Leoace R. Legend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

or MAZaACaSUSKTTZ 

IN THE BOUSE OF RBPRBBBNTATIVBS 

Thwaday, May 17,1951 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to speak to the House of 
the sad passing of a great soldier and 
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patriot and one who has given untold 
help to his comrades, especially the dis¬ 
abled of all the wars. 

Leonce R. Legendre, 56, widely known 
assistant national adjutant of the Amer¬ 
ican Legion, is dead of a heart attack 
here. 

The two-war veteran who held a series 
of national American Legion positions 
over a period of 16 years, was stricken 
as he left his office at 5:30 p. m.. May 
15. Death occurred 5 minutes later in 
Farragut Park, one block from the new 
K Street American Legion branch head¬ 
quarters. Watson B. Miller, American 
Legion official, was present. 

Funeral services will be conducted 
Friday morning at the Church of the 
Annunciation with burial at Arlington 
National Cemetery. National Com¬ 
mander Erie Cocke, Jr., will lead Ameri¬ 
can Legion representatives and an Army 
unit from nearby Fort Myer in accord¬ 
ing full military honors at the grave¬ 
side. 

A native of Thibodeaux. La., and a 
30-year member of the American Legion. 
Legendre was in charge of the organ¬ 
ization’s national office in Washington 
from July 1, 1946. He came to the Na¬ 
tion’s Capital as chief of contact in that 
office in 1938, following 6 years as Amer¬ 
ican Legion national field secretary 
serving Southeastern States. For a brief 
time in 1940 he was department adju¬ 
tant of the Louisiana American Legion. 

Legendre also was chairman, from 
1926 to 1932, of the Veterans* Adminis¬ 
tration claims rating board for the State 
of IjQU lStftua . 

A lieutenant of Infantry with 28 
months of service in World War I, he 
returned to active military duty in 1942. 
He held the rank of lieutenant colonel, 
as executive officer of the military dis¬ 
trict of Washington, in charge of the 
Capital’s civilian-defense program. His 
active military service terminated in 
September 1946. 

Surviving are his wife, Helen Murphy 
Legendre, of 4916 Westway Drive. Chevy 
Chase, Md., and a sister and two broth¬ 
ers, all residents of New Orleans, La. 


Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JOHN A. Mc(H)IRE 

OF COSrNaCTXCVT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. McOUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 1 
include in the Ricord a very important 
statement by Mr. O. E. Lelghty, chair¬ 
man of the Railway Labor Executives* 
Association. Mr. Lelghty testified before 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on May 14 in support 
of H. R. 3669, a bill to amend the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act. 

I am supporting H. R. 3669 and in my 
opinion the merit of that bill is very 
clearly set forth in Mr. Lelghty’s state¬ 
ment. The advice of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, for whom Mr. 


Leighty is spokesman, has always proven 
to be sound in matters of railroad retire¬ 
ment. All members of the House would 
be well advised to carefully study Mr. 
Leighty’s presentation in order that they 
be completely advised in the field of rail¬ 
road retirement. 

Mr. Leighty’s statement follows: 
STATKMnvT or O. B. LsxoRTr Bbforb House 

COMMimB ON IMTBBSTATB AND FOBBXaN 

CoMBCBBCB With Rbspbct to Ambndmbnts 

TO TKB RAXLBOAD RBTIBBIABNT ACT 

My name la O. B. Lelghty. I am president 
Of the Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives* 
Association. I appear here as spokesman 
for the association. 

The Railway Labor Executives* Associa¬ 
tion Is an association composed of the chief 
executives of 18 standard railway labor or¬ 
ganizations and the president of the Railway 
Employees* Zlepartment, A. F. of L., which Is 
Itself an association of the 7 shop craft 
organizations who are all Individually repre¬ 
sented In the association through their chief 
executives. The organizations represented 
are the following: 8wltchmen*s Union of 
North America; the order of Railroad Te¬ 
legraphers: American Train Dispatchers* As¬ 
sociation; Railway Employes* Department. 
A. F. of L.; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Help¬ 
ers of America: International Association of 
Machinists; International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers; 
Sheet Metal Workers' International Associa¬ 
tion; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America: International Brotherhood of Fire¬ 
men and Oilers: Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes; Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen of America; National 
Organization Masters. Mates, and Pilots of 
America; National Marine Engineers* Bene¬ 
ficial Association; International Longshore¬ 
men’s Association; Hotel and Restaxirant 
Employees and Bartenders International 
Union; Railroad Yardmasters of America. 

The employees represented by organiza¬ 
tions whose chief executives compose the 
association constitute approximately three- 
fourths of all the railroad employees. 

The association has, and. has had for some 
years, a standing committee whose function 
It is to watch over the functioning of the 
railroad retirement system and particularly 
to develop and recommend amendatory leg¬ 
islation whenever such legislation appears 
desirable. The committee Is under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr. Oeorge M. Harrison, grand 
president of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. In addition to Mr. 
Harrison, the committee Includes Mr. T. C. 
Carroll, president, Brotherhood of Mainte¬ 
nance of way Employw; Mr. Michael Fox, 
president. Railway Employes’ Department. 
A. F. of L.; Mr. J. M. Burns, vice president. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa¬ 
tion; Mr. William J. Van Buren, secretary- 
treasurer, National Organization Masters. 
Mates, and Pilots of America; and myself. 

Over a year ago this committee concluded 
that the need for amendments to the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act was imminent. How¬ 
ever, It has not been possible to bring to com¬ 
pletion an integrated program of amend¬ 
ments until quite recently, partly because the 
problems to be met were difficult and It took 
much time and study to find the proper 
solutions and partly because, Insofar as the 
problems are related to amendments recently 
made to the Social Secwlty Act, any solutions 
had to be tentative until after those amend¬ 
ments were enacted and their final content 
was known. 

The bUl. R. R. 8660, which Is before this 
committee, embodies the program of amend¬ 


ments which the Railway Labor Executives* 
Association is sponsoring as the result of 
the Investigation and study that I have de¬ 
scribed. The bUl was prepared by our coun¬ 
sel under the direction of the association, 
with the assistance of members of the staff 
of the Railroad Retirement Board and in con¬ 
sultation with Interested Members of Con¬ 
gress. Its terms are Identical to S. 1847 
which has been introduced In the Senate by 
Senator Murrat, of Montana, on behalf of 
himself and 11 other Senators. Full hearings 
on the bill have been held before a subcom¬ 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I shall not undertake to present to you a 
detailed analysis of the bill Itself. Our coun¬ 
sel, Mr. Lester P. Schoene, who will follow 
me as the next witness on behalf of the 
association, will do that. It Is my purpose 
to place before you a statement of the prob¬ 
lems with which we have been wrestling and 
a general description of the legislative 
changes which we believe to be necessary 
to solve these problems. The bill embodies 
these proposed solutions. 

In the forefront of the problems with 
which we are confronted Is the urgent ne¬ 
cessity for Increasing the amount of the 
monthly benefit payments both to retired 
employees and to the survivors of deceased 
employees. You as well as we are. of course, 
thoroughly aware of the tremendoxis In¬ 
crease that has occurred In the cost of living 
since 1937 when the railroad-retirement sys¬ 
tem was enacted. When the system was 
established its benefit provisions were set 
to bear a reasonable relationship to the 
cost of living as It then was and to the 
wage Income that employees were accus¬ 
tomed to receiving prior to their retirement. 
As a result of the Increase In living costs 
and to provide some Improvement In the 
living standards of wage earners, wage rates 
generally, and the wages of railroad em¬ 
ployees, have increased very substantially 
since 1937. As a consequence relationships 
of retirement Income to living costs and 
wage rates existing In 1937 have no validity 
i^hatever today. 

Some measure of relief, so far as retire¬ 
ment benefits are concerned, was attained In 
1948 when the act was amended to Increase 
these benefits by 20 percent. That Increase, 
however, was Inadequate at the time to re¬ 
establish the 1937 relationships and, as you 
know, both living costs and wages have again 
Increased substantially since that time. So 
far as survivor benefits are concerned, there 
has been no Increase since the provisions 
for paying survivor benefits were enacted in 
1946. The level of those benefits as of that 
time was determined not with reference to 
living-cost requirements or wage rates but 
rather with reference to the survivor bene¬ 
fits paid under the Social Security Act. The 
level of those benefits was established in 
1939 and was pitifully low even as of that 
time. Although the level of survivor bene¬ 
fits set In the Railroad Retirement Act was 
on the average about 25 percent higher than 
those provided In the Social Security Act, to 
give some slight recognition to the much 
higher tax rates paid by railroad employees, 
nevertheless the level of survivor benefits 
as BO established In 1946 was less adequate 
to meet living-costs requirements as they 
then stood than the social-security bene¬ 
fits were when they were established In 1938. 
There has been no Increase In the amounts 
payable to survivors since they were first 
established and the maximum benefit a sur¬ 
vivor can now draw la approximately $41 a 
month. 

That the amount of benefit payments 
should be increased no.one can doubt. If 
we felt free to Increase benefits to the levels 
warranted by the increase In the cost of 
living we would have to recommend much 
greater increases than those proposed In the 
bill.. Necessarily, however. In a prudently 
financed system the extent to which benefits 
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ofux bt InoreMad la limited by the proapee- 
tlve revenuea coming Into the ayatem. Rail¬ 
road employeea feel very atrongly that the 
tax ratea now In effect for the aupport of 
the Railroad Retirement ayatem ahould not 
be increased. They ore now paying 6 per¬ 
cent on their compenaatlon up to $300 per 
month and will pay 6% percent beginning 
next year. Bmployeea In other Induatrlea 
covered by the Social Security Act until re¬ 
cently paid only 1 percent, are paying only 
lU percent now and the maximum they are 
scheduled to pay la 3V4 percent many years 
in the future, ft la apparent from these 
comparlcona that any Increase in the present 
rates would make the discrepancy intoler¬ 
able. 

At the same time railroad employees feel 
equally strongly that the financing of the 
railroad retirement system must be main¬ 
tained on a sound basis. Improvements In 
benefits are therefore limited to such Im¬ 
provements as can prudently be made with¬ 
in the limits of the present financing and 
such new financing as can be provided with¬ 
out Increasing the tax rates. 

The problems with which we are con¬ 
fronted are further complicated by the very 
far-reaching amendments that were made 
last year In the Social Security Act. The 
railroad retirement system grew out of and 
was specifically designed to meet the needs 
of the railroad Industry Independently of 
what might be provided to employees in 
other industries through the general social 
security system. It is Important to the In¬ 
dustry that the railroad retirement system 
continue on this independent basis to serve 
the needs of that Industry. However, this 
does not mean that the existence of the 
Social Security system can be Ignored. Bene¬ 
fits under tt at system have now reached such 
levels that comparisons unfavorable to the 
Railroad Retirement system cannot be avoid¬ 
ed. At the present time all survivor bene¬ 
fits under the Social Security Act and many 
retirement benefits exceed the benefits that 
would be paid for equivalent service under 
the railroad retirement system notwithstand¬ 
ing the much higher contribution that rail¬ 
road employees make. We have come to the 
conclusion that although, It is not necessary 
that the Railroad Retirement Act provide 
benefits In all cases exceeding those provided 
under the Social Security Act, we cannot 
Justify the continuance of a condition in 
which an Individual In railroad service, pay¬ 
ing the higher tax rate, derives less benefit 
from that service than he would If It were 
covered by the Social Security Act. 

The provisions of the Social Security Act 
give rise also to other problems. The Social 
Security Act does not in express terms give 
credit for service rendered prior to 1937, as 
the Railroad Retirement Act does. How¬ 
ever, the formula used In computing benefits 
Is so weighted in favor of those who retire 
in the early years as in effect to give recog¬ 
nition to prior service. If the same indi¬ 
viduals have sufficient service covered by the 
Social Security Act to qualify for benefits 
under that act and also receive a railroad 
retirement annuity baaed on prior service, 
they are In effect getting double credit for 
service with respect to which no tax was paid. 


In the railroad industry. Through the main¬ 
tenance of the individual records that the 
Railroad Retirement Act requires, that in¬ 
formation has become available, and what 
it shows Is very disturbing. It does show 
that the basic assumption of career employ¬ 
ment is correct with respect to the big solid 
core of employees working at any particular 
time. However, It also shows that there is 
always a substantial fringe of casual employ¬ 
ees who do not make railroading their career 
and who in the aggregate over a period of 
years outnumber, many times over, the career 
employees. The last Annual Report of the 
Railroad Retirement Board shows, for exam¬ 
ple, that 64 percent of the employees In 
service In 1948 had worked every year after 
they entered service and half of that group 
had entered service before 1937. On the 
other hand, out of the total number of new 
employees who entered service in 1938, only 
13 percent were working in the Industry in 
1648. The aggregate result of this condition 
to date is shown by the fact that there are 
now approximately 8,000,000 Individuals who 
have had some creditable service under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, although the num¬ 
ber employed at the present time averages 
only 1.500,000 to 1,600,000. 

I have already stated the conclusion that 
we cannot Justify paying an individual less 
benefits for his railroad service than he 
would be paid for such service if it were 
covered by the general Social Security Act. 
However, the Railroad Retirement system 
cannot serve Its primary function of meeting 
the requirements of the career employees, 
and also undertake to match social-security 
benefits for those short-term employees who 
work casually in the industry from time to 
time. Furthermore, since these short-term 
employees are virtually certain to have their 
major employment under the Social Security 
Act they are most likely to qualify for bene¬ 
fits under that act. If the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment system were to undertake to pay for 
such service independently of the employ¬ 
ment covered by the Social Security Act 
there would be an imwarranted duplication 
of benefits and an unwarranted expense to 
the railroad-retirement account for the pay¬ 
ment of benefits to Individuals whose needs 
the System was not primarily designed to 
serve. 

I have so far discussed the most serious 
and most difficult of the problems with 
which we are confronted. I should now like 
to tell you In a general way how the bill 
we are asking you to enact meets these prob¬ 
lems together with a number of others that 
I shall develop In the course of the discus¬ 
sion. The bill contains a number of provi¬ 
sions which increase the amount of benefits 
payable. It provides for Increasing retire¬ 
ment annuities by an average of 13,8 per¬ 
cent. The basic formula In the present law 
for computing annuities requires multiply¬ 
ing certain percentages of the average 
monthly compensation by the number of 
years of service. Those percentages of aver¬ 
age monthly compensation under the pres¬ 
ent law are 2.4 percent of the first 350, 1.8 
percent of the next $100, and 1.2 percent of 
the next $160. The bill would change these 
percentages to 2.8 percent, 2 percent, and 
14 percent, respectively. The pensioners 
who were taken over from the railroad rolls 


Such generosity cannot be justified .... 

parlson with the benefits “ ^ It t^ beginning of the System end are 

provide to those who make receiving relatively smaller benefits than 

the railroad Industry or in some other Indus annuitants would have their pensions in- 
try covered by the Social Security Act. creased by a flat 16 percent. 

The railroad retirement system was de- weasea . 

signed and has always been thought of as 
being a system covering career employees in 
the industry. When the system was fwmu- 
lated it was believed that the phrase once 
a railroader always a railroader*’ 5?*^ 
tlcally universal validity, yp to 
there were not available collected Individual 
employment records from which it could be 
determined to what extent people whose 
major employment is elsewhere work casually 
XOVII—App.-179 


Prom the changes Just described all an¬ 
nuitants will receive a moderate but still 
substantial increase in benefits. The maxi¬ 
mum annuity now payable would be based 
on an average monthly compensation of $800 
per month with 30 years of service and comes 
to $144. Under the revised formula that 
would be Increased to $166. Of course most 
employees do not get the maximum send the 
average Is far under the maximum. The 


average now being paid Is approximately $84 
and that could be expected to Increase under 
the bill to about $06. Such an amount ap¬ 
pears particularly Inadequate for an indi¬ 
vidual who has a wife to support. The 
Social Security Act has long recognized the 
greater need of such individuals. We believe 
the time has come when we should do like¬ 
wise. The bill consequently provides that 
when a railroad employee has retired and is 
age 65 or over and has a spouse who Is also 
age 65 or over the spouse shall be entitled 
to an annuity equal to one-half of the 
employee's annuity but with a maximum of 
$60. We believe that the combination of 
an Increase for all annuitants with provision 
for the spouse’s annuity makes a well-bal¬ 
anced program of recognizing the needs of 
all annuitants while at the same time recog¬ 
nizing the greater need of the man and wife. 

With respect to survivor benefits the meth¬ 
od of computation is liberalized and simpli¬ 
fied. The new formula would allow 40 per¬ 
cent of the first $100 of average monthly 
remuneration plus 10 percent of the credita¬ 
ble remuneration over $100. This would pro¬ 
vide a survivor benefit of $60 if the average 
monthly remuneration is $300, the maximum 
it is now possible to have. The amount so 
computed is equal to what the benefit would 
be under the amended Social Security Act 
on the same remuneration. However, in 
order to give some recognition to the higher 
tax rate paid by railroad employees our bill 
provides that there shall be added to the 
amount so computed $1 for each year of 
service on which taxes were paid. 

In addition to these liberalized provisions 
for retirement and survivor benefits, the bill 
would establish an over-all minimum appli¬ 
cable both to retirement and survivor bene¬ 
fits that In no case shall the benefits paid 
be less than the benefit or additional ben¬ 
efit that would have been derived from the 
railroad employment If It had been covered 
by the Social Security Act. The Railroad 
Retirement Act as enacted In 1937 carried 
a similar minimum referring to the original 
Social Security Act, but that provision be¬ 
came inapplicable when the Social Security 
Act was completely revised in 1939. Until 
the last revision of the Social Security Act 
the level of social security benefits was so 
low that a restoration of such a minimum 
was not a matter of great importance. So¬ 
cial-security benefits, now, however, are of 
such a level as to make it Important again to 
guarantee that no employee shall sacrifice 
benefits by working in the railroad industry. 

The problem presented by the casual em¬ 
ployees Is met by Introducing a 10-year min¬ 
imum service req’iirement as a condition of 
eligibility for either retirement or survivor 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Provision Is made that employees who at 
retirement or death have less than 10 years 
of service under the Railroad Retirement 
Act shall have their railroad service credited 
under the Social Security Act. They will 
thus receive under that act benefits based 
on a combination of their railroad and non- 
railroad service, thus avoiding both dupli¬ 
cation of benefits and a loss of benefits 
through having been in railroad service. In 
addition, such employeea would continue to 
be subject to the guaranty now provided 
that the benefits derived from the railroad 
service shall not be less than the amount 
contributed in taxes plus an allowance In 
lieu of interest. By adjustments between 
the railroad retirement account and the 
old age and survivors’ insurance trust fund, 
which I shall refer to more in detail later, 
the social secwlty system is compensated 
for crediting this railroad service to the 
same extent as thought social security taxes 
had been collected on such employment. 

Although the problems to be met which I 
I have already dlseiused are the most serious 
and difficult, there are other troublesome 
problems with which we are confronted but 
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to Which the tolution Is more reedlly ap¬ 
parent. In 1987« the maximum of compensa¬ 
tion that Is creditable and taxable was set 
at $300. At that time relatively few employ¬ 
ees wei'e making over $300 per month. The 
celling, therefore, did not result In reducing 
benefits In any large proportion of the cases 
and did not serve substantially to reduce the 
tax income. Under present wage scales, how¬ 
ever. Its effect In both these respects has be¬ 
come much greater. We are proposing, there¬ 
fore, that beginning with compensation paid 
after this year the maximum creditable and 
taxable compensation should be increased to 
$400 per month. Since there Is no prior serv¬ 
ice obligation In connection with this change 
and since the annuity factor applied to this 
additional $100 of compensation in com¬ 
puting the annuity Is the smallest of the 
three percentages this change will result In 
a net gain to the railroad retirement account. 

I have heretofore referred to the fact that 
the weighting of the sodal-securlty benefit 
formula In effect allows credit for service 
rendered before 1037. The Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Act expressly recognlaed such service 
for persons who held an employment rela¬ 
tionship to the industry at the ttrne the 
1038 act was enacted. In order to avoid 
duplicate credit for servloe on which no taxes 
have been paid to either system the bill pro¬ 
vides that indlvlduala who are entitled to 
retirement benefits under the Social Security 
Act shall not be credited with prior service 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. with the 
quallfieatlon, however, that the resulting re¬ 
duction in the annuity shall not be greater 
than the benefit to which the individual Is 
entitled tmder the Social Security Act. 

Under the present law an Individual who 
continues In service after age 65 pays the 
same taxes on the compensation he then 
earns as other employees pay, but he receives 
no credit for that service or compensation in 
the computation of his annuity. At the time 
this provision was written It was considered 
a desirable Inducement for the older em¬ 
ployees to retire so as to help relieve the un¬ 
employment problem. During the last war, 
however, our problem changed from one of 
unemployment to one of a manpower short¬ 
age and that condition continues. That con¬ 
dition results in pressure on retired em¬ 
ployees to reenter servloe and on employees 
eligible for retirement to continue In serv¬ 
ice. When such Individuals have not accu¬ 
mulated 30 years of service at age 65 It ap¬ 
pears to be an unwarranted discrimination 
against them not to allow them credit for 
such service up to the 80-year maximum 
which applies when prior servloe is used. The 
bill therefore proposes that In future awards 
servloe rendered after age 65 be credited In 
the same manner as servloe rendered prior to 
that time, retaining, of course, the 80-year 
maximum where prior servlee is used. 

Prior to the 1046 amendments the Rail¬ 
road Retirement Act made no provision for 
survivor benefits as such. However, the act 
did afford an employee the option, within 
certain limitations, to take a reduced annu¬ 
ity during his lifetime so as to provide a sur¬ 
vivor annuity for his spouse if she survived 
him, the combined amounts being computed 
to have a value equivalent to the single life 
annuity to which the employee was entitled. 
With the Introduction of survivor benefits 
the authority to make such elections was 
discontinued but a few such elections are 
still In effect by reason of action taken prior 
to 1946. In such cases if the spouse prede¬ 
ceases the employee the employee cannot 
imderstand why be must continue to take a 
reduced annuity even though it la an estab¬ 
lished fact that no survivor annuity will ever 
be paid. He feels that by taking tbe reduc¬ 
tion during the period that there was any 
chance that a survivor annuity would be paid 
he has paid for the chance that did not ma- 
terlallae. This situation gives rise to bitter 
complaint that Is all out of proportion to 


the savings that accrue to the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Account throi^ continuing the re¬ 
duction after tbe death of the spouse. The 
bUl therefore proposes that In such eases 
annuities accruing after the death of the 
spouse should be in the same amount that 
would have been payable If no election had 
been made. 

At the present time the only restriction 
upon retired employees reentering employ¬ 
ment Is that the annuity is not paid for any 
month In which they work for a railroad em¬ 
ployer or for the iMt person by whom they 
were employed before the annuity began to 
accrue. Under emffioyment conditions exist¬ 
ing in 1987 such a iwovislon was deemed suf¬ 
ficient to assure that Indlvlduala who applied 
for annuities at a time When they were eli¬ 
gible to receive them genuinely meant to 
retire and not simply draw annuities to sup¬ 
plement wage payments. Retirement an¬ 
nuities are meant to support people who have 
retired and It Is an abuse of the system to 
use them merely to supplement wage Income. 
Under present employment conditions, such 
abuses can readily occur. We are conse¬ 
quently proposing the introduction. In addi¬ 
tion to the existing restrictions, of a work 
clause like that In the Social Security Act, 
namely, that the annuity will not be paid In 
any month in vmich $50 or more is earned In 
wages or self-employment covered by the 
Social Security Act. 

I think I have now covered the major sub¬ 
jects dealt with In the bill except the matter 
of financing. There are a number of changes 
In detail which I have not discussed but 
which will be covered In Ifr. Schoene’s tes¬ 
timony. 1 stated earlier that the available 
solutions to our problems were limited by 
the requirements of prudent financing with¬ 
out Increasing the tax rates. We meet that 
limitation In a variety of ways. In the last 
actuarial valuation the level of future taxable 
payrolls was estimated as equal to an average 
of $4,600,000,000 per year. In making those 
estimates no account was taken of future In¬ 
creases In wage rates and substantial In¬ 
creases have already occurred. Under pres¬ 
ent conditions, it Is reasonable, and in fact I 
think very conservative, to estimate the fu- 
txire level payroll at $5,200,000,000, particu¬ 
larly in view of the raising of the maximum 
creditable and taxable compensation from 
$300 per month to $400. This revision of 
payroll estimates has two Important conse¬ 
quences with respect to financing. I have 
already pointed out that the raising of the 
taxable ceiling In itself results in a net gain. 
In addition, the cost of benefits based on 
prior service results In a smaller percentage 
charge on the payroll when it Is spread over 
a larger taxable payroll. 

The elimination (ff prior servloe credits for 
individuals who are entitled to benefits 
imder the Social Security Act also will result 
in savings to the account. Similarly the 
more restrictive work clause will result In 
savings either through the postponement of 
retirement or through nonpajrment of annu¬ 
ities. Likewise savings will result from the 
introduction of the iO-year minimum-service 
- requirement. The bill contemplates that In 
the adjustments that will be made between 
the railroad retirement account and the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
the standard to be applied will be that the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fimd 
shall be placed in the same position in which 
it would be if railroad employment were 
covered by the general sodal-securlty system. 
Since the railroad population Is a relatively 
higher cost segment of the working popula¬ 
tion than the working peculation as a whole, 
the separate maintenance of tbe railroad- 
retirement system relieves the general sodal- 
securlty system of obUgations more than 
commensurate with the tax Income that 
would be derived from tbe collection of so- 
ctal-aeourity taxes on railroad servloe. It is 


contemplated that in the adjustments to be 
made between the two funds the railroad 
retirement acoount will be given due credit 
for what it thus contributes to the mainte- 
nance of dd-age and survivars protection of 
the whole working population. 

The actuarial experm of the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Board have made an estimate, in 
terms of level percentage of payroU, of the 
cost of the railroad-retirement system as It 
would be amended by H. R. 8869. That esU- 
mate is Included in the Board's tupart to this 
committee. In making that estimate, ac¬ 
count was taken of both the Increased bene¬ 
fits and the savings provided by the bllL 
The experts estimate that the cost Is ap¬ 
proximately 14 percent of pasrroll. The tax 
rate, beginning next year, yields 19V& per¬ 
cent of payrdl. The difference between tbe 
tax rate and the estimated level cost is. there¬ 
fore. only about iVi percent. Taking Into 
account the fact that the cost estimate must 
be based on predictions extending to per¬ 
petuity. It Is obvious that such an estimate 
can at beat be only an approximation by 
which to guide one’s judgment. Necessarily 
as experience develops, adjustments in the 
system wlU have to be made from time to 
time. It is our considered Judgment that 
when the tax rate is within a range of as 
little as 1V& percent of an estimate cost run¬ 
ning to par^ulty. prudent financing does 
not require a ohaxige in the tax rate. 

We exercised a similar Judgment In 1948 
when we recommended and Gongress adopt¬ 
ed amendmenta increasing retirement bene¬ 
fits by 30 percent. The estimated cost of 
the system as so amended was a little over 1 
percent in excess of the tax rates. Develop¬ 
ments since 1948 have already estebllshed 
the validity of the Judgment then exercised. 

All our experience under the Railroad Re¬ 
tirement Act. since the very beginning, indi¬ 
cates that our experience with the 1948 30- 
peroent Increase Is not unique or accidental. 
We have never yet had an actuarial esti¬ 
mate that was not shown by developments In 
the next few years to be an overstatement of 
probable costs. The first actuarial valuation 
of the railroad retirement account, made as 
of December 81. 1938, but published In 1940, 
showed an apparent shortage of 3.6 percent 
of payroll between the established tax rates 
and the estimated cost. Without any in¬ 
crease In taxes or reduction in benefits, the 
second actuarial valuation, made as of De¬ 
cember 81. 1941, and published in 1948, 
showed a reduction of this apparent shortage 
to about 8 pweent iff pay roll. 

In the 1946 amendments there was includ¬ 
ed an increase In taxes to meet the appar¬ 
ent shortage disclosed by the first two valua¬ 
tions; but tbe Increase provided was not the 
8 percent or more indicated by the valuation, 
but only 1^ percent. The opponents of the 
bill argued vigorously that tbe shortage was 
at least 8 percent. However, when the third 
valuation was made as of December 31, 1946, 
the account was shown to be virtually in 
balance. 

By 1948, estimates then made showed that 
no Increase at all would have been necessary 
In 1946 to cover any shortage. It was be¬ 
cause the 1946 Increase of 1V& percent was 
not necessary to cover previously indicated 
shortages that It was possible In 1948 to make 
a 30-peroent increase in retirement benefits, 
costing about 2yk percent of payroll by In¬ 
curring a then apparent shortage of only 
about 1 percent. But such an apparent 
sbortsTe was incurred to provide the 30-per- 
cent Increase with no increase in taxes. It 
was recognised, of course, that If costs 
worked out exactly according to the esti¬ 
mates. or worse than the estimates indicated, 
some adjustment either In benefits or taxes 
would have to be made. However, it was 
cnir judgment and that of Ckmgress that ex- 
perils would show the apparent shortage 
to be nonexistent, and when the fourth val- 
lUition was made that Judgment was vindi¬ 
cated. Current estimates of the cost of tbe 
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present act come to 12.18 percent, as against 
a tax rate of 18.6 percent, or apparent over- 
financing to the extent ci J3 percent. 

Just to see what would happen If, contrary 
to all previous experience, the costs of the 
act as we propose to amend It were to fol¬ 
low exactly the actuarial estimate of about 
14 percent, we have had the Railroad Retire¬ 
ment Board actuaries run a projection of 
the progress of the Railroad Retirement Ac¬ 
count on that assumption. 1 hand you 
that projection, and would like to have It 
Incorporated In the record at this point. I 
offer It not as a prediction of things to come 
but as an indication of the time In which 
necessary adjustments can .be determined 
and made If developments are worse than 
past experience leads us to believe. It In¬ 
dicates that for a period of about 16 years the 
reserve would continue to increase and 
would then reach a level of over $6,000,000.- 
000 as against the present $2,100,000,000. 
Bven at the end of 40 years the reserve would 
still exceed Its present size. When we bear 
In mind the numbers of changes that have 
occurred In the last 10 years we have no rea¬ 
son to fear our inability to adjust ourselves 
to conditions as they actually develop. Such 
a program Is practical and realistic. The 
comfort some people derive from precise 
mathematical equality between the present 
tax rate and predictions of cost is the com¬ 
fort of an Illusion. 

Of course, we do not want to take chances 
with the solvency of the railroad retire¬ 
ment account. The bill does not propose 
to take such chances. 

If experience Indicates that changes should 
be made, we will have ample opportunity 
to make them. Neither we nor the Con¬ 
gress have any intention of going out of 
business in the foreseeable future. 

We have devoted months of Investigation 
and study to all phases of our railroad retire¬ 
ment system, including the Innumerable 
amendments which have been suggested, and 
the proper financing of our system. We 
have arrived at certain conclusions as a re¬ 
sult of our labors. We believe that we have 
prepared a well-rounded balanced program 
that meets all the really serious and diffi¬ 
cult problems with which we are confronted. 
We recognize that many of the employees 
we represent would like to see a considerable 
number and variety of other changes in the 
act. Some of these might have merit if they 
could be considered in isolation and apart 
from all the other problems with which we 
have had to deal. We have given careful 
consideration to all suggested revisions that 
have come to us. We have had to choose 
and select and exercise our best Judgment 
In relation to the total situation. In the 
exercise of that Judgment we have developed 
the program I have discussed with you and 
we earnestly and respectfully solicit your 
cooperation in obtaining its enactment. 


Obstacles to Exercise of State Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 

or TEWNEBSEE 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Monday, May 14.1951 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a splendid 
article entitled **States in Strait-Jack¬ 
ets,*’ by Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, a 
State senator in Oregon, which appeared 
in the April 1951 issue of the American 
magazine. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rccorp, 
A8 follows: 

States nr Stiaxt-Jackets 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

Have the elected officials In your State 
faUed to give you promised improvements? 
Could be that they’re stymied by a horse- 
and-buggy State charter. Here are some of 
the fantastic wasrs our outmoded constitu¬ 
tions can thwart the will of the voters. 

Our Oregon Senate Committee on Local 
Affairs was listening to a delegation of hlgh- 
echooi students from Portland teUing us how 
they could not afford to go to college unless 
a State university was established In their 
community. The senators were sympathetic. 
We realised Portland was the only large city 
in the West without a State university in Its 
environs. 

Then from the corner came the dry voice 
of the committee’s legal adviser. ”I must 
remind you gentlemen.” he said, “that article 
XIV, section 3. of our State constitution for¬ 
bids the founding of any new public institu¬ 
tion outside Marion County. Portland is not 
In Marion County.” 

This ended the matter. Only a vote of the 
people of the State could overturn the con¬ 
stitutional clause, and that would be after 
these particular students had matured be¬ 
yond their college entrance years. I shall 
never forget the crestfallen faces of those 
high-school boys and girls, who had been so 
eagerly hopeful a short time before. 

State government in America today is 
trussed and bound by a strait-jacket which 
perils all local sovereignty. This strait- 
jacket consists of State constitutions so ab¬ 
surdly cluttered with provisions promoted 
by pressure groups that the men and women 
under our capitol domes can barely Carry out 
their responsibilities of office. In the 
vacuum thus created, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment has spread its heavy domination across 
the land, reaching into the lives of every 
individual family. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which rules the vast breadth of America from 
coast to coast, contains only 7,500 words. 
Forty-five States have constitutions longer 
than this. Indeed, many State constitu¬ 
tions actually triple and quadruple the 
length of the Constitution which the found¬ 
ing fathers wrote for the whole Nation. 
Political factions with an ax to grind have 
discovered that they can by-pass governors 
and legislatures if they put their pet theories, 
not on the statute books, but into the very 
heart of the State constitution. 

As a member of the State Senate of Ore¬ 
gon, I have seen vividly how responsibile 
government can be thwarted by a constitu¬ 
tion packed with clauses put there by selfish 
local interests. 

Sometimes executives and Judges become 
exasperated, and the express provisions of a 
constitution are disobeyed. This sentence is 
in Oregon’s constitution: "The governor 
shall receive an annual salary of $1,600.” At 
1061 prices this would barely keep a canary 
alive, much less a governor. So, in spite of 
the clear constitutional language to the con¬ 
trary, Oregon has been paying its chief exec¬ 
utive $10,000. 

Although the United States Constitution 
leaves the Federal Government free to pay 
its officials adequate salaries. State consti¬ 
tutions have not followed this example. 
They Impose heavy shackles on pay scales. 
These restrictions drive able men out of 
State governments, with the result that 
States’ rights are further endangered. 

Marsrland’s Constitution, which is three 
times as long as the national charter, limits 
the governor to an annual salary of $4,600, 
which is less than he might earn clerking in 
a store. The govemm: of Alabama gets a 
constitutional salary of $6,000, and that of 
Oklahoma $6,600. For a time the State of 
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Washington clroumvonted a pay limitation 
of $6,000 by bestowing on the governor a liv¬ 
ing allowance three times the size of his 
salary. 

In the case of State legislators, the pay 
manacles clamped on by constitutions are 
even more ridiculous. New Hampshire’s sen¬ 
ators and representatives receive constitu¬ 
tional wages which amount to $3 a day. 
Those of Rhode Island are paid a token of 
$ 6 . 

These constitutional pittances, set by iron¬ 
clad mandates stemming from an era when 
beefsteak retailed for 16 cents a pound, pro¬ 
vide a field day for lobbyists, who need pick 
up only a few meal checks to win the grati¬ 
tude of honest but hard-pressed legislators. 

Service in State government was once the 
most direct route to the White Rouse. Five 
of the past eight Presidents Journeyed di¬ 
rectly from gubernatorial chairs to a place 
on the national ticket of their parties—Mc¬ 
Kinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Cool- 
Idge, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Yet despite 
these historic examples, the trend today is 
for outstanding men to shake the dry dust 
of State government froth their feet in a 
quest for a niche in the United States Senate. 

Twenty-five present Senators once were 
governors of their States. Not one former 
Senator has sought a governor’s office. The 
ex-governors now in Senate service include 
such famous names as Btro, of Virginia; 
AtxEw, of Vermont; Bricxxr, of Ohio; Dwr, 
of Pennsylvania; and Lehmak, of New York. 

’’Too many frustrations around here,” 
commented a vigorous Governor of Idaho 
as he filed for a congressional post in distant 
Washington. D. C. "Whenever some re¬ 
sponsibility faces the State, an outdated 
constitution prevents us from handling it in 
the right way.” 

Numerous State constitutions contain 
clauses which would be fantastic as mere 
laws. West Virginia’s constitution makes it 
Illegal for an official of a railroad to sit in the 
legislature. Dating from the rule of George 
m, the New Hampshire Constitution set the 
accounts of the State in shillings and pence. 
The Constitution of Texas calls for five times 
as many courts and Judges as serve the 
infinitely larger population of Great Brit¬ 
ain. California’s Constitution goes into 
endless detail regarding such matters as the 
length of wrestling matches and the breed¬ 
ing of crustaceans and mbllusks. 

Occasionally these clogged constitutions 
are merely funny. But concerted attempts 
to wedge special privilege into the basic 
charter of a great State can be sinister and 
dangerous. 

Last November it took the vigorous ef¬ 
forts of California’s churches, newspapers, 
and civic organizations to defeat a constitu¬ 
tional amendment which would have legal¬ 
ized gambling in the most audacious fashion 
ever proposed in this country. Written 
right into the amendment were the names 
of the five individuals who would supervise 
and license race tracks and slot machines 
in California. Had the amendment passed, 
these men would have become the czars of 
gambling in our second largest State, and 
the constitution would have protected them 
from being overruled or held in check even 
by Gov. Earl Warren himself. 

California has had sorry experience with 
the writing of personal names into its State 
constitution. In 1948 the electorate adopted 
an amendment installing a redheaded 
woman with blue eyes and freckles named 
Msrrtle Williams as director of social welfare 
at a beginning salary of $12,000. To make 
sure no other Myrtle Williams would mis¬ 
takenly be honored, the constitution gave 
her exact address: 420 Avondale Street, in 
Monterey Park. 

Because Mrs. Williams* name was rooted in 
the basic charter of the State, neither the 
governor nor the assembly at Sacramento 
. had full control over a branch of the Cali¬ 
fornia government which supervises the 
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spending of nearly $300,000,000 a year. Oon- 
stitutional mandates cannot be touched or 
modified by the highest State officials. A 
costly special election finally separated 
Myrtle Williams from her job. 

Since its adc^tion in 1789. the TTnlted 
States Constitution has been amended only 
22 Uznes. Yet some State constitutions have 
been amended hundreds of times, and each 
amendment is beyond the reach of the 
governor‘and legislature. They oazmot cross 
a “t** or dot an “i." “Mine not to question 
why." said the governor of a western State, 
as he siurveyed a coxwtitution in which one 
section was longer than the entire Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States. 

Ariaona entered the Union as late as 1912, 
but 46 amendments have already been plas¬ 
tered onto its constitution, caiifomia’s 
bristles with patches, 312 of them. The con¬ 
stitution of Texas has been amended 104 
times. _ 

Article XIX of the 63.000-word Loiilaiana 
Constitution provides: “August 30. the birth¬ 
day of Hon. Huey P. Long, now deceased, late 
Governor of Louisiana, shall be and forever 
remain a legal holiday in this State." 

Not even George Washington’s birthday is 
thus sanctified by constitutional fiat in Lou¬ 
isiana. 

Pressure groups have discovered that it is 
no harder in some States to pass a constitu¬ 
tional amendment than a mere law. This 
may be why the South Carolina Constitution 
is poulticed with 192 amendments and that 
of Oregon with 113. The voter, confront¬ 
ing a ballot the slae of a hearthrug, does not 
notice whether he is enacting a statute which 
the legislature can change or a constitu¬ 
tional clause which will clutch State govern¬ 
ment in an Immovable vise. 

Pension clubs, riding a temporary surge 
of popular enthusiasm, forced into the Colo¬ 
rado State Constitution a clause setting 
aside 85 percent of collections from State 
excise taxes for old-age assistance. A dis¬ 
proportionate share of the Colorado rev¬ 
enue dollar now goes to pensions, but neither 
the Government nor the legislature can do 
anything about it. They are bound by their 
oaths of office to follow the constitution to 
the letter. 

Other State functions have been starved 
while old-age groups, protected by the con¬ 
stitution, take the first big bite out of the 
Colorado treasury. 

“We know it’s wrong,” explained a senator 
at Denver, “but we in the legislature are 
helpless. This kind of special-interest sub¬ 
sidy has no place in the constitution." 

Although ore-rich Colorado ranks first na¬ 
tionally in grants of old-age assistance, it 
Is twenty-third in aid to needy children, 
twenty-third in general relief for hungry 
families, and a low thirtieth in average sal¬ 
aries for school teachers. The constitutional 
bounty enjoyed by pensioners is at the ex¬ 
pense of education, for Colorado teachers 
languish near the botton of all the States of 
the far West in their rate of pay. 

In fact, the highest elective officials of the 
State of Colorado have comparatively scant 
authority over their own departments. This 
Is because bureaucrats in the domed capitol 
below Pikes Peak succeeded in adding to 
the State constitution a clause which makes 
them accountable only to an appointed elvU- 
servlce commission. 

The result has been to thwart the will at 
the people as expressed at the polls. A 
candidate for govemcw or secretary of state 
may be trliunphantly elected In Colorado be¬ 
cause of popular indignation over a certain 
public policy, yet he will find himself lack¬ 
ing power to remove the department head 
responsible for that policy. The Denver Post 
calls this constitutional autocracy. Even 
now the Post blames the ironclad Col(»ado 
Constitution for preventing Republican Gov. 
Dan Thornton, a young rancher newly elected 
in November of 1950, from carrying out 


pledged reforms In the blundering manage¬ 
ment of certain State institutions. 

Some constitutional provisions actually, 
force reckless and Irresponsible government 
on a State. The Governor of Tennessee is 
forbidden to sign or veto a bill after the 
legislature adjouras. Bills automatically die 
when the assembly goes home. In the clos¬ 
ing days of a session they fiutter into the 
Governor's office like snowflakes. There are 
not enough hoxirs around the clock for the 
Governor and his staff to read all the 
measures which he must sign into laws af¬ 
fecting 3,292,000 people. More than one 
Governor of Tennessee has admitted approv¬ 
ing an Important bill he had no chance to 
study or analym. 

“A State constitution that may have been 
excellent in 1870 is certainly not necesaarlly 
excellent In 1060," observes Charles McD. 
Puckette, general manager of the Chatta¬ 
nooga Times. 

Changing conditions create new problems, 
but many State constitutions seem immo¬ 
bile. The charter of Washington forbids the 
use of public funchi for religious exercises. 
Inasmuch as public funds heat classrooms 
and pay teachers, this provision has been 
held to bar even the reading of the Bible 
In the common schools of the State. Min¬ 
nesota cannot use voting machines, because 
the constitution compels all elections to be 
“by ballot.” although this clause was writ¬ 
ten before voting machines were ever 
invented. 

I remember sitting at my desk in Oregon's 
senate, listening to l^islators representing 
less than one-third of the people as they 
voted down machinery for providing needed 
school levies in our State's only large city. 
Under a constitution written before Oregon 
had one paved sidewalk or electric-light bulb, 
the city had no authority to govern itself. 

In wide-open New Orleans a young re¬ 
form mayor, deLesseps (Chep) Morrtson, 
tried to clean up the city. Be made some 
progress, but Louisiana's State constitution, 
longer than moat detective novels and just 
as fanciful, gave the legislature dominated 
by the Long machine authority to take over 
the municipal courts and thus balk Mayor 
MOrriaon with restraining orders. The New 
Orleans Bureau Governmental Research 
claimed the city was the victim of "botched- 
up State constitutional provisions." 

Is there no hope? Must government in 
our States continue to decline In prestige 
and in the quality of its personnel? Must 
cities dawdle along without real power to 
provide services for an ever-increasing num¬ 
ber of residents? 

New Jersey has shown there is hope, plenty 
of it. In 1942 New Jnraey's energetic Gov¬ 
ernor. Charles Edison, a son of the great 
inventor, told the people that “State govern¬ 
ment is the most antiquated, incompetent 
part of our whole American system.” 

Edison asked the voters of New Jersey: 
“Why don't we change our State constitution 
to make State government conform to the 
facts of ..urban life in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury?" , 

Edison had found it was impossible for 
the Governor to administer the vast govern¬ 
ment be was supposed to bead. There were 
92 separate State departments, many not re¬ 
sponsible to the executive. Some of these 
Qflioials reported directly to the legislature. 
They never went near the Governor, who 
was kept in the dark conoemlng their 
budgets and programs. In addition, the 
leglsiatwe was in a constant political dither, 
for the New Jersey constitution of 1844 com¬ 
pelled the 90 assembly members to run for 
eleotion every year. On top of all this, the 
State's highest tribunal^ the court at errors 
and appeals, was composed of 10 judges, 
making it the largest appeuate court in the 
world. 

“Justice by mob.” wrote one New Jersey 
newspaper. 


In 1944 the votem turned down a new con¬ 
stitution drafted by some of the State's most 
eminent leaders. The margin of rejection 
was 126,591 votes. Mayor Frank (I am the 
law) Hague, of Jersey City, played a decisive 
part in the defeat of the new charter. 
Hague was satisfied with the status quo 
which prevailed under the constitution of a 
century before. He got help from some farm 
and labor spokesmen, who feared their or- 
ganleatlons might lose certain advantages if 
State government were made more robust 
and responsible. 

But Edison kept hammering away at the 
fact that except for the bill of rights, there 
is hardly a part of the present State con¬ 
stitution that is not grievously frayed, ripped, 
or misshapen. 

A Democrat, Edison was joined in support 
of a new constitution by an ex-Bepubllcan 
governor, Walter E. Edge. Taxpayers' groups 
and the League of Women Voters Insisted 
that economy, like charity, should begin at 
home. If New Jersey people wanted to save 
money on local tame, they should adopt a 
constitution which would make elfielent 
government possible. 

A new governor entered the capitol at 
Trenton, Alfred E. Driscoll, and carried on 
the crusade for a State charter that would 
work. The movement gathered force like 
water surging through a penstock. Hague’s 
baleful influence was waning. On January 
1. 1948, a streamlined State constitution be¬ 
gan to govern the affairs of New Jersey's 
people. They had enacted it at the polls by 
an overwhelming margin of 470328 votes. 

One of the most Important innovations in 
the modem New Jersey constitution gives 
the Governor power to appoint the secre¬ 
tary of state and other officials. This fol¬ 
lows the United States Constitution, which 
allows a President to pick his Cabinet. Un- 
dor anachronistic constitutions in many 
States, all offlolals are elected. While fine in 
theory, this leads to desperate political 
Donnybrooks which often i^alyxe govern¬ 
ment. One need only Imagine what might 
happen in Washington, D. C., if all heads of 
major Federal departments were chosen at 
the polls. Could President Truman plan 
diplomatic negotiations with Secretary of 
State JoK MoCaxtht? 

Gov. Earl Warren was saddled for years 
with an elected attorney general whom the 
Governor openly accused of blocking the 
program of the California Crime Commission. 
The State of Washington is run by a Re¬ 
publican governor and a Democratic secre¬ 
tary of state, who probably will be the gov¬ 
ernor's adversary at the next eleotion. This 
does not make for amity under the marble 
dome. For 2 years Oregon had a governor 
and an elected State treasturer, the fiscal di¬ 
rectors of the Commonwealth, who were not 
on speaking terms. 

It is not without significance that 48- 
year-old Governor Driscoll, who has taken 
the lead In ending this hydraheaded opera¬ 
tion in at least one State, now ranks as a 
potential nominee of the Republican Party 
for President or Vice President in 1952. A 
committee for a new constitution in Ohio 
has recommended following the New Jersey 
practice of allowing a governor to commis¬ 
sion the heads of all major agencies. In 
1952 Ohio's votes will decide at the ballot 
box on the question of calling a convention 
to draft a new constitution. 

The National Mxmlclpal League, which 
has been crusading for better government 
since 1894, recently drafted a model con¬ 
stitution that could apply to any of the 48 
States. The officials of the league, who in¬ 
clude ex-Govemor Edison, fresh from the 
battle front in New Jersey, have reluctantly 
arrived at the conclusion that the bulk of 
State constitutions are too far gone to be 
amended successfully. They advocate a firesh 
start, warning that most State constitu¬ 
tions axe serious obstacles to responaible and 
effective State and local governxnent. 
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TeimMUMe’i Oonatttutlon, to cite one ex¬ 
treme. hM never been amended at all. It 
•till prohibits duelists from holding office 
and names the bygone farm of long-dead 
Ben Posey as forming the Orundy County 
line. At the opposite pole, the California 
Constitution bristles with 312 amendments, 
some of which set forth rules for the slaugh¬ 
ter of steers or the management of the Es¬ 
condido Water Co. 

California's Iieglslature, well aware of the 
documentary colossus which sits like the 
Old Man of the Sea on the shoulders of 
State government, has created a constitu¬ 
tional revision committee. Tennessee has 
gone further. In November of 1949 a pro¬ 
posal for a convention to draft a new State 
constitution was submitted to the elector¬ 
ate. It carried in the cities but lost In the 
cautious countryside. The result was a slim 
rejection—62,483 votes for the constitutional 
convention. 65,417 In opposition. This was 
far closer than New Jersey came on the first 
attempt, and Oov. Gordon Browning's forces 
are expected to try again in Tennessee, which 
even has a constitutional provision barring 
ministers of the Gospel from serving in the 
legislature. 

Agitation for new State constitutions is 
becoming Nation-wide. In 1946 Missouri and 
Georgia adopted charters which had been 
greatly modernized, although neither was as 
streamlined as experts urged. Leading pro¬ 
fessors at the University of Texu Law School 
have made a critical study of a constitution 
adopted during buckskin days when Dallas 
was too small even to be Included In the 
census. A Texas editor has thus described 
his State’s constitution, in language which 
can be understood by Texans: "The harness 
is too small, tne strap drawn too tight, the 
checkreln pulled up to the last buckle-hole." 

Kentucky has Just done away with a con¬ 
stitutional salary maximum of $5,000, which 
prevented the employment of outstanding 
educators and scientists. Florida, Minne¬ 
sota, Connecticut. Rhode Island, New Hamp¬ 
shire, South Carolina, Mississippi, and Wash¬ 
ington are among other States in which ef¬ 
forts continue to knock oil the constitu¬ 
tional handcuffs. Oregon at last has erased 
a clause, dating from the frontier prejudices 
of the gold-rush era, which prevented people 
of Chinese ancestry from owning land or 
working a mining claim. 

But in most States the constitutional 
Strait-Jacket remains. If the laces are fray¬ 
ing, It Is because voters are demanding that 
the government closest to them live up to Its 
responsibilities in the atomic age. States* 
rights will survive in America only if State 
governments are free to exercise those rights. 


World Federal Government 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17,1951 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, during 
an audience with the delegates to the 
fourth congress of the World Movement 
for World Federal Government. April 
6.1951, at the Vatican. His Holiness. Pope 
Pius Xll, stated the position of the 
Catholic Church on world federal gov¬ 
ernment. declaring that such govern¬ 
ment is in conformity with the tradi¬ 
tional doctrine of the church, striving 
for peace among nations and peoples of 
the world, rntd in harmony with the prin- 
dples at social and pohtical life founded 
and sug^li^ by the church. 


Mr. Speaker. I am deeply moved and 
heartened by the fact that the Pope has 
expressed this support of the movement 
aimed at the attainment of a federal 
world government, to which movement 1 
have been rendering my full cooperation. 
Faced with the realization of the limita¬ 
tions of a single nation, or even a group 
of nations, in the field which embraces 
the entire globe, and during an era in 
which the basic power of the universe 
has been harnessed to a bomb containing 
within Itself the seed of potential world 
destruction, I have maintained, and still 
do. that only through the cooperation of 
all nations can we avert the terrors of 
global conflicts, and effectively strive for 
world order. Justice, and peace. For that 
reason. I had lent my support to House 
Concurrent Resolution 64. proposing the 
development of the United Nations Or¬ 
ganization into an eflScient body capable 
of coping with the problems of interna¬ 
tional aggression, and of maintaining 
peace. 

The discourse of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII. was delivered in the French 
language, and its English translation, 
made for the Catholic Mind, which I 
commend to the attention of this august 
body, is as follows: 

Pope Pitrs xn on World Federal 
Government 

We are very appreciative of the deference 
you have displayed by this visit and we take 
pleasure In addressing you members of the 
World Movement for World Federal Govern¬ 
ment. We give you cordial greetings of wel¬ 
come. Our lively interest in the cause of 
peace in the midst of a humanity so grievous¬ 
ly tormented Is well known to you. We have 
given frequent proofs of this interest. That 
interest, moreover, is inherent in our mis¬ 
sion. The maintenance or the reestablish¬ 
ment of peace has always been and •in¬ 
creasingly will be the object of our constant 
solicitude. And if, too often, the results have 
fallen far short of what our efforts and our 
acts aimed at, lack of success will never dis¬ 
courage us. so long as peace does not reign 
In the world. Faithful to the spirit of Christ, 
the church is striving and working for peace 
with all her strength; she does this by her 
precepts and her exhortations, by her inces¬ 
sant activities and by her ceaseless prayers. 

THE CHURCH DESIRES PEACE 

The church Is Indeed a power for peace, at 
least wherever are respected and appreciated 
at their true value the independence and 
the mission which the church holds from 
God. wherever men do not seek to make her 
the docile servant of a political egoism, wher¬ 
ever she is not treated as an enemy. The 
church longs for peace, she strives inces¬ 
santly for peace, and her heart is ever with 
those who, like her, desire peace and devote 
themselves to it. She knows also, and this 
Is her duty, how to distinguish between the 
true and the false friends of peace. 

The church desires peace, and therefore ap¬ 
plies herself to the promotion of everything 
which, within the framework of the divine 
order, both natural and supernatural, con¬ 
tributes to the assurance of peace. Your 
movement dedicates itself to realizing an 
effective political organization of the world. 
Nothing is more in conformity with the tra¬ 
ditional doctrine of the church, nor better 
adapted to her teaching concerning legiti¬ 
mate and illegitimate war, especially in the 
present circumstances. 

It is necessary, therefore, to arrive at an 
organization of this kind, if for no other 
reason than to put a stop to the armament 
race in which, for d^<l4N the peoples 
have been ruining themselves and draining 
their resources to no effect. You are of the 
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opinion that this world political organiza¬ 
tion. in order to be effective, must be fed¬ 
eral in form. If by this you understand that 
it should not be enmeshed in a mechanical 
unitarlsm, again you are in harmony with 
the principles of social and political life so 
firmly founded and siutalned by the church. 
Indeed, no organization of the world could 
live If It were not harmonized with the whole 
complex of natural relations, with that nor¬ 
mal organic order which rules the particular 
relations between men and men and between 
different peoples. If It does not do that, 
then, no matter what its structure may be, 
it will n^ be able to stand up and endure. 

niNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

For this reason we are convinced that your 
first concern should be to establish solidly 
or to restore these fundamental principles in 
every field; national and constitutional; 
economic and social; cultural and moral. 

In the national and constitutional fields 
at the present time, the life of nations is 
everywhere disintegrated by the blind wor¬ 
ship of numerical strength. The citizen Is 
the voter. But, as such, he is in reality 
nothing but one of the units, the total of 
which constitutes a majority or a minority, 
which the shifting of a lew votes or even of 
a single one would suffice to reverse. As far 
as parties are concerned, he is of importance 
only for his voting value. No concern is 
shown for his position and role in his family 
and his profession. 

In the economic and social fields there can 
be no natural organic unity among those 
engaged in production so long as quantita¬ 
tive utilitarianism, the consideration of 
maximum profitability, is the sole norm 
which determines the location of plants and 
the distribution of work, so long as the con¬ 
cept of "class" artificially divides men In so¬ 
ciety and there no longer exists a spirit of 
cooperation within occupational groups. 

In the cultural and moral fields individual 
liberty, freed from all bonds and all laws, all 
objective and social values. Is in reality only 
a death-dealing anarchy, especially in the 
education of the young. 

Unless the universal political organization 
rests upon these indispensable foundations, 
there Is risk of its being Infected with the 
deadly germs of mechanical unitarlsm. We 
would like to invite those to reflect on this 
point, j>reclsely from the federalist viewpoint, 
who dream of setting up a world parliament. 
Otherwise they would subject themselves to 
the play of those disintegrating forces from 
which our political and social order has al¬ 
ready suffered too much. They would only 
finish by adding one more legal automaton to 
the many others which threaten to stifle the 
nations and to reduce men to the condition 
of Inert Instruments. 

MORAL FEDERALISM 

Just as, therefore. If it Is to be true to the 
spirit of federalism, the future world political 
organization cannot under any pretext allow 
itself to be caught up in the play of mechan¬ 
ical unitarlsm. so also it will enjoy effective 
authority only insofar as It safeguards and 
encourages everywhere the life that Is proper 
to a healthy human community, to a society 
In which all the members cooperate together 
for the good of the whole of humanity. 

What a fund of moral steadfastness, intel¬ 
ligent foresight and capacity for adjustment 
this world authority will have to possess, 
qualities more than ever necessary In those 
critical moments when, in the face of malev¬ 
olence, people of good will must resort to its 
authority. After all the proofs of the past 
and present, would anyone dare to say that 
the current resources of Government and 
]>olltics are adequate? In truth, it is impos¬ 
sible to solve the problem of a world political 
organization without being willing to leave 
the beaten path from time to time, without 
Appealing to the witness of history, to a sane 
rnclal philosophy, and even to a certain 
deviling of the creative imagination. 
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Therein lies a Teat field of work, etudy, and 
action. You have understood this and 
looked It squwely in the faoe. You have the 
courage to spend yourselves for this cause. 
We congratxilate you. We express to you our 
wishes for your good success, and with all 
our heart we pray to God to grant you Bis 
light and help in the perfonnance of your 
task. 


Northweft Iowa Loads in Afiicnhiiro 

BXTENSION OF RBMAR]^ 

IiON.CHARLBB.HOEVEN 

or IOWA 

IN TRB HOUSE OP BBPBS8INTATIVB8 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. HOEVE3Y. Mr. Speaker, It Is a 
rare privilege and an honor for me to 
represent the Eighth Congressional Dis¬ 
trict of Iowa in the Congress of the 
United States. The farming area com¬ 
prising the Eighth Congressional District 
is one of the richest agricultural areas 
in the United States today. Personal^, 
I do not know of another area in the 
country which can present such a flat¬ 
tering picture for so large an area. 

Mr. Frank R. Wilson, information 
assista n t to the Director of the Bureau 
of the census, has recently prepared a 
most remarkable statistical picture of 
this great agricultural area, and the same 
is included herewith as a part of my 
remarks. 

It should be pointed out that in pre¬ 
paring his statistics, Mr. Wilson included 
Monona County which no longer is a part 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Iowa. Aside from the flgures relating to 
Monona County, the 12 remaining coun¬ 
ties mentioned comprise the Eighth Con¬ 
gressional District of Iowa. 

The statement follows: 

The 26.148 farms In 18 Iowa comities of 
northwest Iowa, of which 12 are In the 
Eighth Congresslozud District, have a land 
and building value of nearly $1,000,000,000, 
according to computations from the 1960 
census. The actual figure on valuations as 
returned by census enumerators was $070,- 
188,780. Thus, the average value of land 
and building, per farm, approximated 
$37,500. figured In connection with the 
4,868,962 acres In these farms, the value was 
approximately $200 per acre. 

Sales Of farm products from these 26,143 
farms In 1948, the full year prior to the 
census, amounted to $285,797318. Thus, the 
average sales of farm products per farm ap¬ 
proximated $11,000 and the sales of farm 
products per acre were at the rate of nearly 
$60 per acre. 

Of the 26,143 farms, electricity reached 
24322, and faculties for modem living, such 
as telephones, electric washers, com pickers, 
automobUes, and trucks were almost univer¬ 
sally avaUable. These 26,148 farms had an 
average monthly electric bill of $11.73. 

This northwest lowa district contains the 
champion ooimty of Iowa In land and build¬ 
ing values. It Is Sioux County whose 2371 
farms were valued at $117359.409. The sec¬ 
ond county of highest farm values in Iowa 
was Kossuth, with over $114,000,000 (with 
much greater area), and Plymouth County, 
Iowa, was third with $107341,785. 

Of the $285,707318 sales of farm prod¬ 
ucts in 1049, Sioux County, with $85306.950, 
was second In the State to Pottawattamie 
with over $87,000300 of gross farm revenue. 

Northwest lowa farmers market most of 
their crops through livestock. Of the $285.- 


797318 gross revenue. $97,128,480 was ob¬ 
tained from the sale of cattle. Hog sales 
amotmted to $92,698382, and calves brought 
$5376.040. Among the 18 oountisa. Sioux 
County was first in cattle sales of $14310,- 
043, but Plymouth County was first in hog 
sales at $11,649,942. Plymouth County was 
second In cattle sales, and Cherokee County 
was third, with Woodbury fourth. 

These 18 counties had 1,768 farms whose 
farm products sales exceeded $85,000. and 
they had 7,744 farms whose sales ranged 
from $10,000 to $26,000. 


St. Liwrance Sotwiy hipectioii Tour 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, JAMES LVANZANDT 

or mnraTX.vAiiu 

IN THE HOUSE OF BIPHBSENTATXVBB 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, once 
agam->for the third ttme—the advo¬ 
cates of the St. Lawrence seaway are 
trying to sell their pet project to Mem¬ 
bers of Congress through a junket to the 
area that will be packed full of hos¬ 
pitality. 

The MobUe (Ala.) Register in an edi¬ 
torial dated May 5, 1951, calls this air 
juidcet unjustiflable and states that if 
it were submitted to a taxpayer refer¬ 
endum it would be ruled out by a land¬ 
slide: 

The editorial follows: 

AXS JUNXXT BT COtfCaOBSMXN 

Speaking Of last straws, or something of 
the kind, the congressional committee which 
has been conducting bearings on the pro¬ 
posed white elephant so-called St. Lawrence 
seaway has decided to travel by air over the 
route of the hocus-pocus inroject. 

This Blght-seelng aerlai junket is pUnnad 
by the Rouse Public Works Committee as a 
preliminary to voting on the seaway bUl. 

"After an hour^ discussion at a closed 
committee session," Chairman Chaxlxb A. 
Bucxdxr, Democrat, of New York, told re¬ 
porters no Objections were raised to taking 
the trip," the AP relates. 

Congressman Bucxlbt meant, of course, 
that none of the committee members present 
at the closed meeting objected to the junket. 
He could not have meant that none of the 
Nation’s taxpayers objected, because the tax¬ 
payers were not consulted. 

But our guess Is that If this contemiflated 
congressional junket and others similarly 
imjustlfiable were BUbmltted to a taxpayer 
referendum. Uiey would be ruled out by' 
landaldos apixrox^tely of the sixe that m$y 
hit some of the Nation's junketing congress¬ 
men one of these days. 


'The vX'uations of land and buildings do 
not Include other equipment on the farms, 
nor does it include the tremendous volume 
of livestock. The livestock inventory of 
the 18 counties included 668,742 cattle and 
1,656,819 hogs. 

Plymouth County was first with number 
of cattle with 62320. and Bloux was second 
with 78.260. Woodbury had 65371 and 
Cherokee 58,249. In numbers of hogs Sioux 
County was first with 216,450: Plymouth was 
second with 210,791; Cherokee third with 
168,471, and Woodbury fourth with 1463W. 


StstemeBt of GiroBct B. Rindall to the 
Stockholders of hlxad Steel Co. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON, GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SENDER. Bdr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I 
should like to have inserted in the Ric- 
ORD the following statement by Clarence 
B. Randall, president of Inland Steel Co., 
to the annual meeting of the stockhold¬ 
ers on April 25, 1951: 

It has been a matter of deep satisfaction 
to the offloers of the company, as I am sure 
it has been to each employee, that Inland Is 
making such a great contribution to 
America’s rearmament program. Since the 
outbreak of the war In Korea last June we 
have had the happy experience of breaking 
production records month after month. 
Never have so many new records been made 
and old ones shattered In such a short space 
of time. Often a new figure set In one month 
has Itself been exceeded in the next follow¬ 
ing, and many of the aU-tlme highs reached 
In Merch, which were so numerous they can¬ 
not be listed here, are already In danger as 
April draws to a close. Pine teamwork In 
the company's plants inspired by the vigor¬ 
ous and intelligent leadership of our operat¬ 
ing omoials has brought this about. 

Yet side by side with this magnificent 
day-to-day production achievement this 
same operating staff has been driving 
ahead with the largest expansion pro¬ 
gram In the companyh history, not 
only at our principal plant, but In those 
of our simsldlary eompanles as well. What 
this means in terms of long hours and de¬ 
votion to the company's interest must be 
seen at first hand to be appreelated. We 
have no reserve of aUe men who have leisure 
for new duties. Busy men , whose energies 
were already fully taxed in pressing for added 
production from our preseut fad^les, have 
had to take on the added re^gqnaibilitles of 
planning and tarrying forward the expansion 


Northwest Iowa farms have high yields and values 
[From tbe 1950 ososui] 
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program. Nor should X fall to mention those 
good cltlaens from our sales and other depart¬ 
ments who have voluntarily left their jobs 
here and their homes to serve temporarily in 
various defense assignments at Washington. 
Inland is proud of this immediate and eflee- 
tive response to the challenge of the national 
need. We know that no such sacrifice can 
equal that of the fine young men who have 
left us to enter directly Into the defense 
forces. 

Yet when a thoughtful American refiects 
that what is going on at Inland is going on 
everywhere throughout the country, he can¬ 
not help but wonder where It will all lead. 
No one doubts for a moment that com¬ 
munism must be stopped: our doubts arise 
when we ask whether we are doing it in the 
right way. And today the right answer to 
that question far transcends In Importance 
to our company any question of Internal 
administration. No amount of foresight and 
sound planning could bring prosperity to the 
employees and stockholders of the Inland 
00. if the planning for the Nation is bad. 

We sadly need a reappraisal of oiu* national 
aims, a clear statenoent of our objectives. 
We need to know what we are trying to do, 
then how we shall do it. and in what period 
of time. 

Take foreign aid. for example. Obviously 
there is a limit to what oiur economy can 
bear in the way of support to that of the 
whole world. The job we set out to do In 
Europe is done, and ahead of time. If now a 
new obligation is arising for the economic 
support of European rearmament, we In 
American business are entitled to know the 
measure of it. Our military advisers must 
make known the proposed limits of the pro¬ 
gram, both as to money and as to time, and 
then Congress, and Congress only, must make 
the commitment. 

Or take our own rearmament program. We 
in American business are entitled to a clear 
picture of its magnitude, and again this 
should be expressed both in dollars and in 
time. Is what we are doing well conceived 
and well executed, or are we going about it 
hit or miss, with uncoordinated agencies 
buying too much and asking for delivery be¬ 
fore it is really needed? The armed services 
today hold in trust the almost imbellevable 
capacity of Americans to make sacrifices, and 
it seems fair to ask that they proceed in an 
orderly way, with a minimum of waste, to¬ 
ward a clearly understood goal. 

Or take the current dilemma of whether 
our economy can remain free or whether we 
must start down the tragic path of controls 
from which no nation has ever yet fully re¬ 
turned. Unfortunately we debate that prob¬ 
lem in the dark. Because we do not under¬ 
stand our national alms and because we do 
not know the measure of our future world 
commitments, we cannot determine the de¬ 
gree of sacrifice required from each company 
and each citizen. Instinctively we resist 
planners who plan solely for the sake of 
planning. We would resent deeply any at¬ 
tempt to exaggerate a crisis for the sake of 
imposing controls that would not be accepted 
otherwise. We react badly to vague emo¬ 
tional appeals, but magnificently to an hon¬ 
est statement of facts, whether they be pleas¬ 
ant or unpleasant. 

Or consider the problem of capital accu¬ 
mulation for the expansion of production. 
The steel Industry has been under great pres¬ 
sure from the Government to enlarge its 
capacity. Yet the same Government proposes 
to cut off the funds required for that expan¬ 
sion by Increasing corporation taxes. They 
obviously can’t have it both ways. Earnings 
are the principal source of capital for indus¬ 
trial companies, and what is withdrawn as 
taxes is actuaUy withdrawn from plant 
expansion. 

This document seems a far cry from the 
customary report of a president to the stock¬ 
holders of his company, but it refiects the 
sort of world in which the affairs of the com¬ 


pany must be carried on. I believe that 
judged by normal standards the company is 
In strong shape, and that its problems are 
being met with Intelligence and fortitude. 
But I hold the deep conviction that the wel¬ 
fare of the company and its stockholders will 
in the ensuing year be determined by forces 
lying entirely outside of the power of your 
officers to control, and that what Inland and 
every other Industrial company needs most 
is a reappraisal and restatement of our na¬ 
tional alms. 

"Without Fanfaro, and With a Storage 
Capacity Equal to 10 Railroad Boxcars, 
the United States Air Force Giant C-99 
Plane Carries 42Vi Tons of Cargo 2,600 
Miles Nonstop"—^United Press 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or ALABAICA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, how well 
I remember as a young man the ‘‘lighter 
than air'* airship arguments then ad¬ 
vanced—and by noted men—that noth¬ 
ing heavier than air could fly through 
the air. Certainly, since that day, man 
has not alone, learned how to travel far 
but he has also learned how to travel 
fast. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a feat that chal¬ 
lenges, if it does not stagger, one’s imag¬ 
ination, to take a great mass of iron, 
steel, lead, copper, aluminum, zinc, tin, 
and other inorganic and organic sub¬ 
stances and energize them so that they 
fly through the air. It is as equally great 
a feat to fabricate these materials into 
a shape that encompasses the cubical 
content of 10 standard railroad boxcars, 
load them down with 85,000 pounds of 
freight and then cause them to fly 
through the air at prodigious speeds. 

I have intended for some time past to 
address this body and tell of the mar¬ 
velous contribution that Brookley Field 
in Mobile is making to national defense 
and also to tell you all how I have sat in 
my home and watched the huge C-54’s 
rise off that field and start on their 
scheduled flights to the continent of 
Europe. 

I shall look forward to the arrival at 
Mobile of this new giant of the air, the 
C-89, with its tail five stories high and 
with the same wlngspread but with a 20- 
foot greater length than a B-36. 

Mr. Speaker, the announcement of the 
flight of this new plane tells of its ability 
to carry 400 fully equipped troops and 
the possibility for the development of 
the use of this plane in war as well as in 
peace opens up a whole new concept, not 
alone of military tactics but of economics 
and transportation. 

All hail to the United States Air Force 
for its latest feat in developing this great 
giant of the skies. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that all may 
read the United Press report with re¬ 
spect to the United States Air Fbrce 
C-99.1 ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks and include therein that 
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story as clipped from the Washington 
Post of May 14. 

That article is as follows: 

Hold Equals 10 Fxxight Cars—Otant C-99 

Casrixs 42 H Tons or Cargo 2,600 Mzlrs 

Nonstop 

Without fanfare, the largest land plane In 
the world has been performing remarkable 
feats of weight lifting for several months. It 
was learned yesterday. 

The plane Is the United States Air Force’s 
almost forgotten giant C-09 transport, which 
steadily has been carrying cargo loads three 
times those of commercial air freight planes. 

Most outstanding of the flights was a 
2.600-mlle, nonstop trip from Sacramento, 
Calif., to Savannah, Oa., on which the colos¬ 
sal ship carried 85,000 pounds— A2% tons of 
cargo. No other airplane has approached 
that record. On short flights the C-99 has 
carried more, perhaps 100.000 pounds. 

The C-90 is a sister ship of the B-36 super¬ 
bomber. Only one of the six-engine trans¬ 
ports has been built. It was so large that 
before completion It had to be moved Into 
a huge yard because Consolidated Vultee Air¬ 
craft Corp. had no building at Ban Diego, 
Calif., that would hold it. 

Having the same wing span as a B-86, 2S0 
feet, the 0-99 is 182 feet long, 20 feet longer 
than the bomber. Its tall Is 67 feet high. 
The fuselage has a volume of 80.000 cubic 
feet, equivalent to that of 10 nillroad freight 
cars. 

On its two decks, the C-Oo omld carry 400 
equipped troops or 300 litter pailants. 


The Fallacy of the Middle Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 

or NSW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rxcord, 
I include an article by Frank Chodorov 
entitled "The Fallacy of the Middle 
Way.” 

This article proves that there can be 
no meeting of socialism and capitalism 
and that the world is not big enough for 
them to live in in peace. 

The time has come to choose between 
the two. England’s example is there for 
us to study and avoid. The article 
follows; 

The Fallacy or the Middle Way 
(By ffank Chodorov) 

X 

The resignation of Aneurin Bevan from 
the British Government poses a question for 
so-called Intellectuals who glibly advocate a 
mixed economy—^partly socialistic, partly 
free. Can it work? Bevan Is convinced it 
cannot. He and his group blame austerity 
on the mixture. The Attlee regime, they 
maintain, has failed because it has been too 
timid, too reluctant to wipe out what is left 
of capitalism in England. 

Bevan is logically sound as a nut. Capi¬ 
talism and socialism are so antagonistic in 
texture that there is no way to make them 
mix. The one is* a way of life grounded In 
the axiom of private property; the other 
denies the axiom out of hand. How can yoa 
have harmony in a social order that accepts 
the axiom in some areas, rejects it in others? 

When you reject private property, as an 
axiom, you have government intervention 
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and ooatrOl. But. a aoetal aeooomy—aa dia- 
tlngulshed from a Roblnaon OruMa aoon- 
omy—to 80 mathad that It eaiiaot ha part¬ 
ly oontroUad, partly traa« Whan tha fov- 
ernment undartakaa to fix prloaa It to oom- 
pailad to fix wagaa. Ihtenrantton in tha aaat 
butinasB at tha butehar-8h<q;> laval laada to 
intarvantlon at tha ilauchtarhouaa. than on 
tha farm, and irhen you follow through you 
coma to tha tannery and tha ahoa bualnaaa. 
Baoh control calla for control of contiguous 
areas in order to make tha previous control 


Baparianea has shown that once soelaltom 
pokes Its foot into tha door, capitalism is 
on its way out. A mixed economy to a tem¬ 
porary concession to capitalistic habits and 
traditions. Bavan's portion to this: since 
capitalism to doomed, why not be done with 
concessions and burry the inevitable along? 
Be to logical. 

n 

Now. if socialism and capitalism cannot 
be housed within a given country without 
causing friction, can there be harmony in 
a world of sovereign states, aoma socialistle. 
some capitalistic? Karl Ifarx said it to im¬ 
possible. and the unmlxad Socialists have 
always stuck by their prophet. They some¬ 
times disagree among thamsalvas as to 
whether evolution or revolution will ulti¬ 
mately wipe out world-capitalism and re¬ 
place it with world-socialtom. but they are 
unanimous in the opinion that a half-and- 
half arrangement to untenable. Only Amer¬ 
ican Intellaotuala profrass belief in the pos- 
sibUity. 

Again logic to on the side of the Lenlns. 
Trotskys. and Stalins. The world to so thor¬ 
oughly integrated—economically and physic¬ 
ally—that no part can hermetically seal it¬ 
self off from the rest. ¥or one thing, the 
natural distribution of raw materials over 
the face of the globe works sgainst economio 
isolationism; without iron, the tropics 
would bo hard put. while coffee ioaproves 
breakfast in the temperate aone. Ideas, too. 
have a way of vaulting borders, and ideas 
germinate desires and action. 

Socialism to convinced that capitalism- 
private property—to an evil idea, the worst 
man has ever thought up; before the ideal 
society can be realised this idea must be 
eradicated from the hiunan mind. Within 
a given country, when the Socialists have 
got control of its political machinery, the 
task of eradication to possible of accom- 
pltohment; one way or another, the Action 
of private prcperty is removed from man’s 
consciousness, and he ceases to think that 
way. But if the idea rides high in the out¬ 
side world, it to a ecmstant threat to this 
process of eradication. That to to say, a 
casus belli always to present in a world i^- 
ly soclaltotic, partly free. 

Sevan to reported to have expressed re¬ 
sentment toward America. Were he to en¬ 
tertain any other sentiment toward a capi¬ 
talistic neighbor he would be Ideologically 
inconsistent. His particular grievance 
against America to of no importance: so long 
as capitalism has a toehold here. Jtut so 
long will Bngltoh socialism find America an 
irritant and a danger. There will always 
be Bevans and 

That suggests an unthinkable thought: 
to it possible that an Anglo-American con¬ 
flict could arise from the antsgontotle so¬ 
cial systento? No Bocialtot would be con¬ 
sistent if he thought otherwise. To be sure, 
clssbes between nations arise from a multi¬ 
plicity Of causes, and their advent to sub¬ 
ject to milttsry and political exigencies. In 
the present world situation, Bn^nd needs 
us and we need Bngland. and the pressing 
Interdependence overshadows the friction 
of conflicting ideologies. The point to that 
the frictien does exist and win continue to 
exist because soelaltom cannot tolerate capi¬ 
talism. 

Realistic Russia seems to be pressing for 
a vindication of this Marxist tenet on the 


battilofltid. Bngland to on oUr side. Whether 
She Ukes it or not, her existence as a sov- 
elgn nation, soclalistio or otherwise, to de¬ 
pendent on the military and economic help 
given her by a oapltalistlo nation. On 
which side would she be if that hdp were 
withdrawn? Xdeol^oally, it would be Rus¬ 
sia. but that choloe wotfld mean her na¬ 
tional liquidation—and that brings up an¬ 
other question. 

nz 

IS international socialism a durable modus 
Vivendi? To repeat, an internal mixed 
economy to at best a troublesome transition 
from capitalism to sociallam. An Interna¬ 
tional mixed economy to likewise fraught 
with dilBculties. Well then, if all the na¬ 
tions in the world wwre to embrace socialism 
could they (a) continue to exist as sovereign 
nations, and (b) live in harmony with one 
another? 

Socialists have always insisted that war to 
a product of capitalism, and that when pri¬ 
vate property is done away wltih, the political 
establishments baaed on private property 
would wither away, and so would natoonal- 
istic loyalties and ambitions. The U. 8. 8. R. 
has made that theory lode so foolish that 
the doctrinaires resort to denying its claim 
to being a socialistic nation. Nevertheless, 
most slnum-pures admit the necessity of in¬ 
troducing socialism on a national baais; first 
things first. 

That simply means that. In the beginning 
anyway, all socialism must be national sociai- 
is m res embling in substance the Hitlerian 
scheme. When me considers the Job of re¬ 
conditioning people to the new order one 
realiaee why this must be so. To rip out of 
men's minds the traditions of capitalism, 
backed by centuries of practice, requires a lot 
of doing—reeducation, purging, and outright 
liquidation, it to a task that to ivoportioned 
to the aim of the nation. It is perforce a 
local Job. 

This reconditioning to made difficult by 
containinatlon from the outside world. Even 
if the next-door neighbor also profeeaea so- 
olaUsm. a differential in wages might artoe 
from a difference in natural advantages, and 
news about it cotild start a migration of 
workers. That would upset the controls. 
Just as the free importation of goods must 
make the regulation of prices a farce. Zn 
short, to institute aodallsm in any one coun¬ 
try requires its immunlxation against all for¬ 
eign contacts. The iron curtain to a neces¬ 
sary propmty in a socialistic performance. 

But. there to always the problem of the 
maldistribution of natural resources; in that 
respect, natture to oblivious of the glories of 
socialism. Under capitalism, the disequilib¬ 
rium to righted, though imperfectly, by its 
intrioate system of exchangee. When all the 
nations of the world have abolished this 
oapltalistlo system, how will the ccllee of 
Brasil get to Italy, the turpentine of North 
Carolina to Tokyo? Doctrinaire socialism 
has no answer, not one that makes sense 
anyway. Russian so^altom has an answer, 
and it resembles what the doctrinaires used 
to sneerlngly rtfer to as imperialism. 

Yes, the boys in the Kremlin are the most 
logical of all Socialists. They know that so¬ 
cialism hasn't a chance if oapitallam exists 
anywhere in the world. Th^ know that 
separate eooialistio nations will be at one 
another's throats. The only way, then, is 
to wipe out both caffftaltom and nationalism 
at one fen swoop, and to inaugurate global 
socialism controlled by a single oentrM intel¬ 
ligence. 

If 

Bngland's situation, whlOi Bevan's assig¬ 
nation dramattoed. is preoarlous. She hardly 
gets going on national socialism when her 
national existanoe to threatened by the in- 
tnuosigents of the Bast, bieni on fiflfllliag the 
destiny bequeathed to them by the Prophet 
Marx. If they succeed, Bngland wiu be rele¬ 
gated to a subdivision of world socialism. 


On the other hand, whet will be her fate 
if the weatem captteltotie cOlossua prevaltof 
The impending etniggle prntnieea to leave 
the woeid e shamblOe, making it incumbent 
on tbs vtotor to manage and polioe tt. Bng¬ 
land win neeeasarlly be one of tbe poiioed 
nationa. 

in the eiroumetanoee, Bevanh propoaai that 
Bngland cut heieelf adrift from both men- 
aoea, to that ahe can pursue her way toward 
complete national eocialtom, to bom of de- 
apalr. la there no way out for her? Only 
one escape suggests Itsdtf, and that to to go 
baOk to the e^taltom that, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, enriched her and gave her 
strength. 

Vat all tha faults of nineteenth century 
capitalism, its record of achievement com¬ 
pares meet favorably with the eoeialtotte and 
mixed economise of tbe last 00 years. Pro¬ 
duction piled on production, taxes were low 
and the Individual was less barraaaed. Bven 
Its depreaaimto ware over c ome without aus¬ 
terity. hend-outs, and controls. 

Zn the matter of were, it to noteworthy 
that the nineteenth century had no major 
war omnparable to either of the two we have 
had since 1014. Whatever oauees war, it to 
a certainty that aoolaltom does not bring 
peace; the evidence to all for tbe prcq;>oeition 
that imbedded in aocieltom to a prime cause 
for war. 

Perhaps, then, a full measure of eapitaitom, 
without mixture, would restore England to 
vigor and independence. Her productive ca¬ 
pacity would certainly improve to the point 
where she would no longer be a mendicant 
nation, and tbe well-being of her people 
would give pause to the realistic Kremlin. 
One does not pick on a strong fellow. 

That, of course, to what America should do, 
before the slow poison of a mixed economy 
brings her to England’s plight. 


Not Modi of OB Aatwer 


EXTENSION OF REldARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or onto 

IN THE HOUSE OP BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday, May 17,1981 

Mr. BBNINER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me previously, I should 
like to have inserted in the Conorbs- 
8Zon;x Rbcord the following editorial 
which appeared in the Cleveleind Press 
on Tuesday, May 8. 1951: 

Not much or ah Ahswxs 

The Preeldent last night. In what obviously 
was Intended ee a reply to General Mae- 
Arthur, stressed "the awesome and terrible 
possibility" of an atomic war. 

"No matter how good our air defense may 
be. or how big an Air Pores we build, a de¬ 
termined air attack by the Soviet Union 
could drop bombs tqjxm thto country," Tru¬ 
man aaid. 

The best defense against such an attack, 
he added. *'to to prevent the outbreak of an¬ 
other world yn* snd echleve a real peace." 

Pew Americans will dliagree with either 
ctatemtoxt. But it to poeelble to accept both 
without idiarlng toie President's assurance 
tiliat hie present polteies will prevent another 
world war. achieve real peace or win the war 
We are already fighting. 

DefeiuM) Seoetary Marshall'a testimony be¬ 
fore the Senate committee yesterday also 
failed to aatiify on the same count. 

That taatimony included an apparent eon- 
tradletlon of one of Trnman'H own aeserttens. 

The PfMMsnt said he had refitoed to ex- 
tend the area of confliot in Xdraa on "Mhe 
beat oolleettve mllittry advloe iii this ooun- 
xtry." 
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Tet Oeneral Marshall said he had “iirgent- 
ly recommended" adoption of a proposal hy 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to permit "hot pur¬ 
suit" of enemy planes for a stated distance 
beyond the Yalu River into Manchuria, but 
ure were forced to abandon that plan because 
the 13 nations allied with us in fighting 
voted solidly against it. 

That seems to indicate that, though the 
United States is bearing 96 percent of the 
war burden, vital strategy is being dictated 
by 13 nations represented in Korea by mere 
token forces. 

These same nations are dragging their feet 
on the American proposal for economic sanc¬ 
tions against Red China. 

"We cannot go It alone In Asia and go it 
in company in Europe," Truman contended. 

Would it be more hazardous to go it alone 
than to continue to let ourselves be ham¬ 
strung. against our better Judgment, by so- 
called allies who Insist on working both 
Bides of the street? Qin we depend on them 
in Europe if we can’t in Asia? 

Some time, some place, we shall have to 
insist that our friends stand up and be 
counted. We are losing most of the blood 
and we have, at least, the right to expect 
our Allies to stop trading with the enemy, 
as some of them are doing right now. 

If this is the "system of collective secur¬ 
ity" which the President says we are helping 
to set up. we should demand that It be re¬ 
placed by a one-for-all-and-all-for-one ar¬ 
rangement. 

Any hitch-hikers who might leave us on 
such a stiowdown would be no loss. 

Money we are wasting on them could be 
spent to far better purpose If divided among 
the nations. Including Nationalist China, 
which are willing to fight. 

About all that can be gathered from those 
portions of Secretary Marshall's testimony 
made public is that he favors our present 
course because he believes It less likely than 
the course advocated by General MacArthur 
to Involve us In war with Russia. 

That Is conjecture. What Is more prob¬ 
able Is that we encourage Soviet aggression 
by official utterances which would lead the 
Russians to believe that we so fear them and 
their atom bombs we dare not risk offend¬ 
ing them by exerting enough force to end 
the war in Korea. 

If there is a "best way" to prevent a third 
world war it is to be prepared to win one 
if it Is forced on us—so well prepared to 
deliver our big bombs on the other fellow’s 
doorstep that he will be as anxious to avoid 
breaching the peace as we are eager to 
preserve it. 

Our safety depends on swift and adequate 
preparedness. Let’s get going faster. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Marshall’s self-cen¬ 
sorship didn’t pass much to refute Oeneral 
MacArthur’s opinion that the Chinese Reds 
can be forced out of Korea by cutting off 
their supplies. 


Praying for Peace With Expectancy of 
Snccesf 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 

or MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I desire to include the following ex¬ 
cerpt from a recent edition of the Capi¬ 
tol Gist: 


On Fratzno roa Peace With Expectancy or 
Success 

If one visualizes the millions of men, 
women, and little children who pray dally 
for world peace on bended knee or with 
bowed head, one cannot refrain from Joining 
In praying and working for “on earth peace, 
good will toward men." 

And all may pray—and with expectancy of 
success, or faith that as a result of the terri¬ 
ble sacrifices, sufferings, and destruction in 
the U. N. police action in Korea that the 
world will have learned its lesson and global 
peace attained. 

Then the loss of part of the flower of 
America's young manhood on the far away 
hills and mountains and ravines of Korea 
will not have been in vain and this war- 
weary world can enter a new era of peace, 
progress, and plenty for aU people on this 
troubled planet. 

Now Is the time to put Into practice the 
Christian principles which we profess, and 
abide by; "Thy will be done.” 


The Continued Threat to American Glati 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. T. MILLET HAND 

or NEW lEIlSET 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, over a pe¬ 
riod of years I have repeatedly warned 
of the threat to the American glass in¬ 
dustry which is poised by imports from 
foreign countries, including countries be¬ 
hind the iron curtain. It is obviously 
impossible for our local industries, main¬ 
taining good wages and high working 
standards, to compete, for example, with 
Czechoslovakia which does not have 
comparable wage scales, and is quite in¬ 
different to working standards. More¬ 
over. their production costs are not espe¬ 
cially significant since the economy of 
the country is controlled by the Govern¬ 
ment, and they frequently export with¬ 
out any real reference to the cost of pro¬ 
duction. but simply to obtain needed 
American dollars. 

All of this is well illustrated in a recent 
editorial in the Vineland (N. J.) Times- 
Journal which is herewith included: 

Close to Home 

In direct contradiction to an occasionally 
voiced opinion that the average workingman 
has little stake in national elections decided 
on International Issues, is the distressing 
situation In the American glassware Industry. 
And In Greater Vineland when the glassware 
industry Is threatened, the circumstances are 
of vital importance not only to the glass- 
worker whose livelihood Is directly affected 
but to most of the rest of us in the com¬ 
munity. 

That Is why we were Interested In a letter 
passed along to us by our friend Jim Mitchell, 
international representative of the American 
Flint Glass Workers Union of North America. 
The letter was written by Harry H. Cook, 
International president of the union, quoting 
a recent Inside Labor column by Victor 
Reisel In the New York Daily Mirror. 

Writing from Cincinnati, Reisel said: "it’s 
here In Ohio that one sees the effect of the 
Soviet slave apparatus in microcosm. Here 
the glass struggle Is on. And the shrewd 
Marxist Riusians appear to be winning. 
They’re hurting our own glass Industry badly. 
Before war work seeped into the Pennsyl- 


vanla-Ohio-West Virglnia-Indlana glass area 
some 2,000 of otir skilled glass technicians 
were thrown out of work by Soviet slave com¬ 
petition. • • • 

"For some years now. Communist Czecho¬ 
slovakia had led all the rest of the iron-cur¬ 
tain tribes. In 1949, this land of the Skoda 
Munitions Works (now grinding out guns for 
the Chinese Soviet armies) diunped most of 
the 12,071,991 dozen pieces of hand-made 
glass that came into the United States. 
Last year this Jumped to 23,668,324 dozen 
pieces, worth millions of dollars—as the 
Soviet secret police (MVD) moved in to ex¬ 
ploit that land of once free people.' 

"Add to this the heavy cut glass from Po¬ 
land. once again popular in this country, and 
you find that the union’s fears are Justified. 
Our own artisans are being forced to abandon 
a trade for which they trained for years. 

"Here Is evidence that this tfade Is a glass- 
for-guns business for the Russian overseers 
of Czechoslovakia. Recently a member of 
the Czech Communist ministry controlling 
industry called some of his people together 
and briefed them on the Importance of this 
trade. He was comrade F. Markovlc, who 
said: 

“ ’Export prices here are not based on pro¬ 
duction costs but upon the Czechoslovakian 
need for currency of the country to which the 
merchandise is being exported.’ 

"He meant us and the good old United 
States dollar. Here’s what happened. There 
Is an Item, for example, which cost American 
employers $2.12 a dozen Just for labor, but the 
Soviet slave marketeers sell that same glass¬ 
ware for $1.73—complete. 

"So cheap Is this stuff that It flooded the 
country and endangered the Jobs of 60.000 
American workers, some 16,000 of whom are 
skilled. Just as cheap are the slave glass Im¬ 
ports from Poland. Hungary. Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania. Bulgaria, Romania, Russia Itself, 
and Red Manchuria from which the Soviet 
Chinese armies get much of their steel, coal, 
and other heavy equipment and fuel. 

"The Treasury Department can cripple this 
trade with Just a simple single sentence 
regulation. But nothing’s happening. And 
won’t happen until we make as much noise as 
we did about the slave crabmeat." 

In Its Issue of last month, the official mag¬ 
azine of the glassworkers noted that 20 per¬ 
cent of hand-made glass sold In the United 
States In 1960 was imported from abroad— 
and again the same reason was given; cheap 
labor. 

The Issue of a protective tariff or destruc¬ 
tion by foreign competition Is one that faces 
not only the men and women who make glass, 
ware but many other American industries. 
War production creates full employment and 
so the problem Is not pressing at the mo¬ 
ment; yet the flow of dollars to Iron curtain 
countries cannot be overlooked. 

Pgralyxed Vet Weeps as 2,500 Cheer His 
Mask 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 

OF MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAHVES 
Thursday, May 17,1951 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Record, 1 include the fol¬ 
lowing article from the Washington 
Times-Herald for today: 

Paealtzbd Vn Weeps as 2,600 Cheer Ha 
MUSIC 

Boston, May 17.—A paralyzed Navy vet¬ 
eran sat in a wheel chair at Symphony Hall 
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last night with tear-mied eyes as 2,500 per¬ 
sona stood and cheered when the Boston 
••pop** orchestra finished playing an original 
composition he picked out with one finger 
while a hospital patient. 

**Thls Is the greatest night my life,** 
said Robert Grant, Jr., a Tlotlm of multiple 
sclerosis. 'This happening to me is out of 
this world. It Just cant be.'* 

But it was. The audience cheered his 
Evening Prayer so long and hard, Conduc¬ 
tor Arthur Fiedler had the orchestra play 
it twice. Again the audience went wUd and 
maty swarmed around Grant, who couldn't 
rise from his wheel chair at a table near 
the door. 

The first time through the music, the 
26-year-old veteran sat clutching a sacred 
heart medal and beaming proudly. 

But when the audience gave the rellgioiu 
song its first ovation. Grant became chiAed 
with emotion and as the tears fiowed, he 
found it hard to speak. 

"The orchestra was tremendous." he said. 
"This is the kind of thing that Just doesn't 
happen to anybody." 

SB JUST pacanm awat 

Bitting on Grant's left was Ifrs. Charles 
Davidson, the Red Cross Gray Lady at the 
Cushing Veterans' Hospital in Framingham 
who encouraged him to try and put his poem 
to music. The veteran loved music, but 
never thought of c omp os in g. 

However, he had plenty of time and pecked 
away at the hospital pUmo until he had a 
melody to fit the words. Fiedler heard about 
the song, visited Grant and listened to his 
music. Then he ordered his own arranger 
to make a full orchestration which was 
played last night. 

BITS. Davidson and her daughter. Jane, 
who first sang the song lor Grant, both wept 
as they sat listening to tenor Gene Cox of 
Boston sing the words that than k ed God 
for all the things he has given m a nk i n d. 

ms VATHZa A'RXMUS 

Also present was Grant's father, but his 
invalid mother could not attend. A record¬ 
ing of the performance was made, but the 
veteran had to return Immediately to the 
hospital and could not take it with hts father 
to their Cambridge home. 

A Dartmouth graduate in the class of 1947 
and a former Navy boxer, Grant was sur¬ 
rounded by former classmates and some 
260 other veterans and hospital personnel 
from Cushing. Twenty-five of the patients 
also were in wheel chairs. 


AMVETS Speak Up Abovt UbM NatioM 
and General Wedemejer 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 

or xowA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ric- 
ORD, I include the following letter and 
resolutions: 

AxsucAit VxTEaAiis or 

Woau» Wax n. 

Dxpaxticxnt or Iowa, 
Atlantic, Iowa, May 10,1951, 
Hon. Bxmt F. JnmucM, 

House Office BtMdinff, 

Washinfficn, D. C. 

Dxax CowGxxasBSAjr Jsnsxn : First we want 
to congratulate you on your recent victories 


in Washington In starting the economy drive 
and in cutting down on nondtfense and 
unnecessary spending in Government. 

Also, Just in case you may be interested 
we are enclosing a copy of the resolution 
passed by the representatives of the veterans 
of World War n In this southwestern Iowa 
community. Apparently the men here are 
becoming quite disgust with the non¬ 
productive debating wmk going on In this 
united Natlcms assembly, and with complete 
disregard, apparently, of our men dying 
dally in Kmwa. It is time for positive action 
and a positive foreign policy. 

We do thank you tar your untiring efforts, 
though, for honest and efBeient Government. 

Very respectfully, 

Gxoaoa H. FSBe, 
Commander, Walnut, Iowa, 

R. G. Rorane, 
Atlantic, Iowa, 

HxBOLTmoira ov AMsazcAH Vxtxsahb or Woato 
Wab n, Atlantic, Iowa, ICat 10.1051 
Whereas the Korean police action is still 
see-sawing back and forth across the penin¬ 
sula. costing 1,000 and more casualties 
weekly (mostly American blood), it Is now 
time to look to the future and study the 
road ahead. It is noted that the Human 
Rights Commission of the Uxdted Nations, 
meeting in Geneva, Switaerland, is expected 
to finish drafting the bUl of rights for all the 
peoples of the earth; and 
Whereas this bill, described as a guaranty 
to free speech and a free press is simply an 
exercise in applied hypocrisy. The bill begins 
by saying: "Everyone shall have the right to 
freedom of expression • * • freedom to 
seek, receive, and impart Information and 
ideas • * • orally, in writing, or in 

print • ♦ ♦ or through any other media." 
The next section of the covenant cancels out 
the promise. It sairs "The right to seek, re¬ 
ceive, and impart Information and ideas car¬ 
ries with it special duties and responsibili¬ 
ties and may, therefore, be subject to certain 
penalties, liabilities, and restrictions"; and 
Whereas the covenant on human rights, if 
accepted by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, 
would become a treaty, and treaties, under 
the provisions of the United States Constitu¬ 
tion, become the supreme law of the land. 
"The American Bar Association, at its mid¬ 
winter meeting in Chicago, exiNessed grave 
anxiety that United Nations treaties might 
thus undermine oUr bill of rights and trans- 
fcxrm the Nation into a Socialist despotism. 
As a safeguard against this, it has been pro¬ 
posed that the United States Constitution be 
amended to prevent treaties from supersed¬ 
ing Federal and State laws." To continue 
this quotation; "But a simpler and better 
safeguard would be to get out of the United 
Nations. The United Nations will never have 
anything but Socialist ideas to offer because 
It is dominated by socialism—except when 
it is dominated by communism'': Be it 
hereby 

Resolved by the members of this AHVMTS 
organiaatUm, the American Veterans of 
World War //, meeting this 10th day of May 
1951 in a special meeting in Atlantic, Iowa, 
That in view of the inherent dangers to free¬ 
dom of speeeh, freedom of the press and the 
radio, and even danger to our freedom in re¬ 
ligion and worship, and loss of life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness, we do protest 
strongly the adoption of these Socialist doc¬ 
trines, and do \irge the United States to get 
out of the United Nations. It is believed by 
the members of this organisation that we 
cannot only save our country ttoxp the des¬ 
potism of socialism but also could then offer 
real assistance to our brave men now fighting 
in Korea or maybe later all over the world. 


Whereas Lt. Gen. Albmrt C. Wademeyer Is 
now separating from active duty in the armed 
services, and since he has written his report 


on fkr-eastem afteirs that has proven 100- 
pereent eorree t , and most likely would have 
> avoided the Korean affair, thus saving some 
62,000 American casualties, It is hereby 
Resolved by the members of this AMVETS 
organisation. That General Wedemeyer 
should be called before the United States 
Senate and before Congress to give this body 
of our representatives his valuable findings 
and his oplntons on important mattws in 
the Fkr Bast, and that this call should be 
made at once. 

Oxosci H. Fkae, 

AMVETS Commander, 

R O RowS?**”*** ^*”*”** 
Atlantic, Iowa, 


Hob. Eiftae Woiioj 

EXTENSION t>P REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 

or TEXAS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, in 
the April 1951 issue of the Texas Bar 
Journal, the official publication of the 
State bar of Texas, there is a very in¬ 
teresting article about our former col¬ 
league and friend. Judge Eugene Worley, 
of the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. On the front cover 
of this magazine appears a very fine por¬ 
trait of Judge Worley. 

I know that the members of the House 
will enjoy reading this article because 
it tells of Judge Worley's career as a 
lawyer, legislator, and a member of the 
Judiciary of this country. Of particular 
interest will be the story of his success¬ 
ful campaign for election to the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

It is a privilege for me to recall that 1 
have had a long and pleasant personal 
association with Qene Worley. Qene and 
1 were classmates at the University of 
Texas, both of us having received our 
legal education at the law school at that 
university. It was there that I also came 
to know his fine wife, Ann. prior to the 
time that Qene was fortunate enough to 
persuade her to marry him. 

Later on it was my privilege to Join 
him in the Texas L^dslature when he 
had already completed one term in the 
house of representatives of that legisla¬ 
ture. The two of us had the opportunity 
of serving together two terms in that 
body, at the end of which he was chosen 
by his neighbors and friends to represent 
them further here. Both of us served in 
the Navy during World War n. It was, 
of course, a high privilege for me to Join 
him again here during the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

The article follows: 

Eugxns Wosunr: A Foaina UoMoaBssMAN. 

Texas LAwna, la Now Judge on United 

States Oovn or CuaroMts and Patent 

AmALS, WAsmaTON, D. C. 

Eugena Worley, 42-year-old lawyer from 
Shamrock, Wheeler Ooimty, Is one of the five 
Judges on the United States Court of Cus- 
toaas and Patent Appeals, Washington. D. C. 

President Hairy 8. Truman iqipolnted him 
to the court in the spring of 1960. 
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Ko stranger In the national capital, Judge 
Worley first went to Washington in Decem¬ 
ber of 1940 as a Texas Congressman. He be¬ 
gan serving In the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
continued serving as a Congressman until 
the President’s appointment. 

There’s an {interesting story about Con¬ 
gressman Worley’s first election. A group of 
high-school boys and girls helped elect him 
as Democratic nominee to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives In Washington from the Eight¬ 
eenth District of Texas. Panhandle newspa¬ 
pers In the fall of 1040 said the “Mr. Worley 
Goes to Washington’’ Club organized by the 
young people did more than anybody else In 
the Panhandle to elect him to Congress. 

In April some Pampa high-school stu¬ 
dents and one 13-year-old Junior-high boy 
organized the club, functioned desultorily 
for a few months, then realized that their 
candidate, Gene Worley, might not get Into 
the run-off election In the first primary. 
July 27. 

’The "Mr. Worley Goes to Washington" 
Club went Into action. With the president 
of the student council and players on the 
football team as speakers, the club members 
went all over the Panhandle making 
speeches. A pep squad leader led the cheer¬ 
ing every once In a while. Members of the 
hlgh-school band did their part. 

No one was more surprised than the can¬ 
didate himself. He did not know about the 
club’s plans until the first time his sup- 
porters went out to speak for him. They 
learned he was to speak on the main street 
in Borger. They went over there, rode a fire 
truck down the street with the band playing, 
soon attracted the biggest crowd Mr. Worley 
had drawn up to that time. 

The “Mr. Worley Goes to Washington" 
Club did their Job so well they offset Mr. 
Worley’s disadvantages—no billboards, no 
radio time. In the first primary campaign 
the club held 30 campaign rallies In 18 of 
the 28 counties. 

There were 12 other candidates besides 
Mr. Worley, and he barely got into the 
runoff. 

His opponents failed to realize the Impor¬ 
tance of “the hlgh-sehool stuff.” They over¬ 
looked the fact that the youngsters had 2,000 
parents who could vote, even though they 
themselves were too young to vote. 

By runoff time there was a different story. 
Gene Worley was elected by 7,000 votes and 
carried 24 of the 28 counties. 

And that’s the story of how Mr. Worley 
went to Washington. 

Judge Worley sits on a five-man appellate 
court that gets appeals from the United 
States Customs Court and from the United 
States Patent Office. There Is only one cus¬ 
toms court, seated In New York, but It con¬ 
ducts hearings In all parts of the country. 

Decisions of the Customs and Patent Ap¬ 
peals Court can be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court for review. 

Chambers of the Customs and Patent Ap¬ 
peals Court are on the seventh floor of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue Building in 
Washington. 

Eugene Worley was born at Lone Wolf, 
Okla., October 10, 1908, the son of John B. 
and Idelle (Johnson) Worley. 

He was a student at Texas A. &i M. College 
for 2 years, 1927-29, before entering the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas, where he earned his aca¬ 
demic and legal degrees. 

He was already a member of the Texas 
House of Representatives when he was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar In 1936, and he was re¬ 
elected twice, serving In the forty-fourth, 
forty-fifth, and forty-sixth legislatures. 

Judge Worley was a delegate to the Demo¬ 
cratic National Convention In 1936. 

He is a member of the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Delta Phi Delta, 
Phi Delta ’Theta, Methodist Church, Masonic 
Lod^e (thirty-second degree), Odd Fellows, 
and State bar of Texas. 


We Amerkani Don’t Like Aristocracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOtnSXANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday»May 10,1951 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord. 1 include this timely editorial from 
the Auburn Parker of Chicago, 111., issue 
of April 25. 1951: 

We Americans Don’t Like Arzstocract 
(By Earl B. Fox, president of Fox College) 

We don't like aristocracy of wealth, of 
blood, or of education. We know that the 
opportunity of education only for those en¬ 
dowed with a high I. Q. Is definitely un- 
American. 

It was Plato who said: “That the purpose 
of education is to develop in the mind and 
In the soul and In the body all the perfec¬ 
tion and all the beauty of which they are 
capable." Others have defined education as 
“an adjustment to environment.’’ To deny 
this opportunity to all on an equal basis Is 
cruelly wrong. While It Is understandable 
that university presidents and professors are 
much concerned over the prospective lessen¬ 
ing enrollment, poorer athletic teams, etc., 
we violently take Issue with their present 
solution of this problem. 

Since the source of every socialistic scheme 
that now burdens our industry and clouds 
our thinking was hatched on our university 
campuses—It Is ridiculous to sec these same 
universities propound such an unsocial Idea 
as draft exemption for those with a high I. Q. 
It Is so out of character. 

It was Will Rogers who said, "I have three 
children, and thank God not one of them Is 
a genius." One's I. Q. Is not very Important. 
What he does with it Is most Important. 
Give me In addition to one’s I. Q. his P. Q., 
that Is, his personality quotient plus his am¬ 
bition quotient—then and only then—can I 
give you his coefficient of success. Without 
an agreement with the Pentagon the univer¬ 
sities would have been hard hit. It would 
have been so bad that some of the professors 
would have to take Jobs in war plants. May¬ 
be that would have been Justice. After all, 
it was the original Brain Trust (composed of 
college professors and their prot4g6s) that 
brought about the recognition of Russia. It 
was this same group that propounded the 
Idea of killing pigs, plowing under young 
corn and tender wheat. It was this group of 
Brain Trusters who scuttled the Atlantic 
Charter and made Russia strong. This pro¬ 
posed plan of I. Q. tests for draft exemption 
classifies every GI as a moron—^poor thanks 
to those who are giving and will give so 
much—^maybe their all. What effect will 
this have upon the sincere university stu¬ 
dent? Will not his educational alms be seri¬ 
ously affected when socially he Is blackballed 
as a slacker, goaded with the guilty con¬ 
science of dodging his duty? Can those of us 
who so highly respect the universities and 
their glorious traditions of the past stand 
Idly by and see them glories traded for a 
mess of pottage? 

There Is no valid excuse for any young man 
to be excused from the draft. If It’s Impor¬ 
tant enough for one to serve. It Is important 
enough for all to serve of that respective age 
bracket. No young man should be denied the 
privilege of serving his country In uniform to 
the maximum of his ability. If he be a 
IV-F or even subnormal, Isn’t that sufficient 
punishment? Must we heap coals of fire 
upon his head by denying him the privilege 
of wearing the uniform? We don’t dare to 
deny anyone that right when we will let him 


vote now or later. The privilege of voting 
implies definite responsibilities. 

True, all can’t serve In top capacity, but 
with proper ingenuity and sufficient effort a 
Job can be located somehow, somewhere, for 
every man who has the American right of 
wearing the uniform. We all know It takes 
nine men to support one in the field. Those 
who can’t serve In the field can, most as¬ 
suredly. serve behind the men behind the 
gun. ’Then If all men go In uniform, does 
that mean all our universities miut close? 
Where will we get our future scientists, engi¬ 
neers, those for research, teachers, etc.? Ihe 
answer Is very simple. For now we have 
ample proof that there Isn’t a single Job that 
our young men are doing that can’t be done 
Just as well by the modern American girl. 

Unfortunately, we have far too many fami¬ 
lies that feel that giving a girl an education 
is not Important. (It Is Interesting to note 
that no widow ever feels that way.) Since 
the universities have served their alumni so 
well, since these college graduates are so 
financially successful, since they will be 
happy to express their loyalty to their alma 
mater, why not appeal to our alumni? Let 
each alumnus select the right girl from his 
neighborhood and pay her tuition as a can¬ 
didate to his alma mater. If that is too big 
an obligation—and I doubt It—^why not the 
alumni form theznselves Into groups of 10 
as a sponsoring group for only 1 candidate 
and equally sharing the cost of this scholar¬ 
ship. That not only would take care of all 
our future needs for well-trained scientists 
and those of the professions, but also It 
would fill all our colleges to capacity. 

We have ample proof of the loyalty of the 
alumni. Look at the number of athletes that 
are well set up In the universities by the 
alumni. If our services to our former stu¬ 
dents haven’t been great enough to deserve 
and achieve this cooperation, may God give 
us courage to say, “We deserve to have our 
doors closed." 


AchefOD Trapped by Own Doable Talk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAULW. SHAFER 

or MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
qualities that are necessary in a mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet, none are more im¬ 
portant than integrity and adherence to 
truth. I raise this question today be¬ 
cause of an important statement made 
yesterday by the Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, at a press conference. 
Mr. Acheson was being questioned about 
his attitude toward letting Communist 
China into the United Nations. He re¬ 
plied heatedly that he is opposed to ad¬ 
mitting Red China. Then, according 
to this morning’s Washington Post, he 
added: 

So far the United States has been success¬ 
ful in convincing the vast majority of coun¬ 
tries that It was right in opposing the seat¬ 
ing of Communist China. 

Other papers quote him similarly. 

Now let me recall what Mr. Acheson 
told a press conference on June 7,1950— 
New York Times. June 8—in discussing 
admission of Red China to the U. N. He 
said: 

We believe each nation must decide for 
Itself how it Is going to vote on the question. 
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and we are not going to try to Influenoe 
them. 

' When a matter of truth Is involved the 
facts speak for themselves. Mr. Ache- 
son’s own double talk has finally trapped 
him. 


Some More Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NSW TOKX 

IN IRE ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MTTLTER. Mr. Speaker, an ex¬ 
cellent summary of the reasons for Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal is contained in the 
following article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, 
May 13. 1951. It is precise and to the 
point, so that even he who runs may 
read; 

Reasons ros Oismissai. 

Why was Oaneral MacArthur dismissed? 

Secretary Marshall said there was nothing 
new about a theater commander getting so 
wrapped up In his own alms that he was 
dlBsatlstted with his orders from above. 
“What Is new," said Marshall, "and what 
has brought about the necessity lor General 
MacArthur’s removal is the wholly unprece¬ 
dented situation of a local theater com¬ 
mander publicly expressing his dlspleasxure 
at and his disi^reement with the foreign 
and military policy of the United States." 

MacArthur had issued a aeries of public 
statements about the heavy American defeat 
of late November. He was critical of Gov¬ 
ernment policy. On December 6 an order 
was sent to him from Washington, phrased 
In general terms to avoid making It too per¬ 
sonal, forbidding him to Issue further state¬ 
ments without having them approved In 
Washington. 

On March 20 the Joint Chiefs of Staff told 
MacArthur that the President was prepar¬ 
ing an announcement. In conjunction with 
the United Nations, to the effect that we 
were ready to discuss a Korean settlement. 
Pour days later MacArthur Issued a state¬ 
ment of his own along similar lines, without 
U. N. approval. This disrupted the delicate 
talks that Truman was having with our 
allies, said Marshall, and it became neces¬ 
sary to abandon the projected U. N. declara¬ 
tion "thtu losing whatever chance there 
may have been at that time to negotiate a 
settlement of the Korean conflict." 

Finally and cllmaotlcally came MacArthur's 
letter to Representative Jocxra W. Maxtzn, 
Jr., urging that we bomb China. 

*Tt became apparent," said Marshall, "that 
General MacArthiur had grown so far out 
of sjrmpathy with the established policies of 
the United States that there was grave doubt 
as to whether he could any longer be per¬ 
mitted to exercise the authority in making 
decisions that normal command functions 
would assign to a theater commander. In 
this situation there was no other recotuse 
but to relieve him." 

’ Mr. Speaker, at tbe same time It would 
be well for those who are constantly ask¬ 
ing, and not expecting an answer, as 
to what our Formosa policy is, to read 
the following summary which appeared 
In the same newspaper the same dayji 

POUCT AS TO FOXMOSA 

On the topic of Formosa, Secretary Mar¬ 
shall dealt with two points brought up by 
General MacArthur. 


The established policy of the United States, 
said Marshall. Is to deny Formosa to Com¬ 
munist China and to oppose the seating of 
Red China In the United Nations. We would 
not bargain about these points In any talks 
about <a cease fire, said Marshall. However, 
when negotiations for a final Korean settle¬ 
ment take place, these points will be brought 
up in the U. N., whether we like It or not. He 
thought the United States would oppose 
any settlement which would reward the ag¬ 
gressor In any manner whatever. 

On the subject of the use In Korea of the 
Chinese Nationalist troops now on Formosa, 
Marshall said MacArthur himself advised 
against it last July. He thought the 38,000 
troops offered by Chiang Kai-shek would be 
ineffective and lack logistic support. Dur¬ 
ing the alarming period of defeat In late 
November, MacArthur changed hls mind and 
asked for fifty or ^xty thousand Formosa 
troops, which number he believed were suf¬ 
ficiently well trained and equipped to go 
into combat. The Joint Chiefs of Staff re¬ 
jected hls suggestion, feeling that past per¬ 
formances of these same troops on the Chi¬ 
nees mainland and current reports on their 
fitness did not Indicate that they would be 
effective in Korea. 

Besides, the Joint Chiefs thought Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops on Formosa were needed 
there to protect the teland against Commu¬ 
nist invasion, and tlmt they would have their 
hands full If an invasion were launched. 


The Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. GORDON CANFIELD 

or NEW JSSSET 

IN TBE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec¬ 
ord, I include the following letter: 

Wasuxncton, D. C.. May 9, 195U 
Ron. Gordon Canfield, 

Unitea States House of Represent¬ 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Caniteld: Knowing at your deep 
and continuing Interest In Post Ofltee De¬ 
partment operations, I am taking the liberty 
to point out an Inaccturate statement made to 
you by Postmaster General Donaldson some 
months ago. Only recently have I been In¬ 
formed that he cast osp^ons upon tbe 
Oltlxens Committee’s estimates of potential 
reductions In the postal deficit. 

In response to your questioning at the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee’s hear¬ 
ings on the Treasury Department-Post Office 
Appropriations bill for 1952. Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Donaldson made the following state¬ 
ment—and others of like character—to the 
subcommittee: 

"It has been rather well circulated 
throughout the country by the Cltlaens Com¬ 
mittee for the Hoover Commission • * • 
that If we had a modernised and streamlined 
accounting system 9250,000,000 could be 
saved" (p. 54 of printed hearings). 

The Citizens Committee has made an of¬ 
ficial estimate as to the potential savings 
which could accrue to the installation of 
a modernised and streamlined postal ac¬ 
counting system. This was placed In the 
CoNcsuBSsioNAii RsooRO, volume 99, part 17, 
page A68oe. by the Honorable Ci.Axsiio!l J. 
Brown: 

"The measure (tba Post Offlee Financial 
Control Act. Public Law 712, 8lst Cong.), In 
Itself. wUl not save great aunu of money. 
One million dOUan annually la the estimate 
of the Cltlaens Committee." 


Mr. Dtealdaott appeara to have added 
9a4fi,000XN)0 to our estimate of 91,000,000 for 
potential savings from better acoountlng In 
hla department. 

The Cltlsena Committee, using specific dol¬ 
lar figures praeented by the Hoover Com¬ 
mission and accounting Information In of¬ 
ficial Post Office Departmrat publications, 
estimated that the cutrent annual postal 
deficit of 9555.000.000 can be greatly reduced 
as Is set forth below. 

X. THB HOOVES OOMSOSaZON 
The Hoover Commission’s estimates were 
that the postal deficit could ha out by 
9266,000,000 annually as follows: 


Present deficit 

Reductions 

1. Increases In rates for special 

services-- 964,000,000 

2. Increases In rates for penny 

post cards.. 50,000.000 

8. Managerial economise (post 
offices with receipts over 

91.000.000). 90.000,000 

4. Economies through modem- 
laatlon of methods and 

equipment_ 60,003,000 

Deduct annual cost of economy 
program plus new equip¬ 
ment to effect (3) above.. —8,000,000 
Current revenue and expendi¬ 
ture estimates Indicate a 
further increase In reduc¬ 
tion of 96.000.000 through 
Items (1) and (2) above.. 6.000.000 


Total reduction accruing 


to Hoover Commission 
recommendation ...... 262,000,000 

Annual deficit-- 555,000.000 


Net deficit after installa¬ 
tion of Hoover Commis¬ 
sion program___ 293,000,000 


n. SEORBOATION OF BOBSIDI E B 

Postmaster General Donaldson stated in a 
letter of February 21, 1949, to Speaker Rat- 
born that a deficit of around 9150,000,000 
represents the cost of official penalty mailing, 
franked mailing, airline subsidies, and other 
costs not properly chargeable to the users 
of postal service. 

Total subsidies payment not 
properly chargeable to opera¬ 
tions of the Post Office De¬ 
partment_ 9160,000,000 

Net postal deficit after Instal¬ 
lation of Hoover Commission 
recommendations and proper 
segregation of subsidies (re¬ 
gardless of rate Increase on 
first-, second-, third-, or 
fourtL-class mall)_ 143,000,000 

Following the facts and reasoning above, 
the Citizens Committee states that. If the 
Hoover Commission recommendations were 
fully Installed and administered with skill 
and If the subsidies were properly segregated, 
the true postal deficit would approximate 
9148.000,000 annually, not 9566.000.000. 

At least a portion of this remaining deficit 
of 9148,000,000 might then be met by some 
iacreeae In rates to special commercial users, 
as stated by Mr. Hoover In hls speech of June 
80, 1949. 

The estimated axmual loss of 9485,000.000 
on second-, third-, and fourth-class mall and 
foreign-surface mall might more properly be 
studied against the 9143,000.000 over-all 
postal deficit Which would remain after re¬ 
organization and segre^tlon of subsidies. 

You are free to make such use of this letter 
as you may wish. 

Faithfully yours. 

Robert L. L. MOCorbeiok. 

Research Director, Oitieens Uomml#** 
tee for the Hoover Report, 
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TIm Story of Ihe Origin ni Hit Milk Bowl 

tolMi 


EXTENSION OF ’RmABXB 

HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 

or TSXA8 

IN THS HOUSE OF BEPBESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 1951 
Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker* 
down in the Tenth District in Texas, at 
Oause. I have a friend, Mr. E. C. Weafer, 
who has furnished the inspiration for a 
program to encourage the youth of our 
country. 

He and the members of his family are 
responsible for the Milk Bowl, which pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for the “small fry" 
to engage in junior football In Texas. 

I think it is a program worthy of the 
attention of the Members of the House, 
and therefore call your attention to a 
reprint from the American Farm Youth 
magazine concerning pee-wee football in 
Texas: 

Tkb Mas Bowl. Inc. 

(By E. C. Weafer. secretary. Oause. Tex.) 
Listeners to the broadcasts of radio station 
WFAA, Dallas, recently heard Ralph Wld- 
znan, sports director of the station say, 
“A city Is not measured by the size of Its 
buildings, but by the quality of Its people. 
In my books, the biggest city in the world 
is Oause. Tex.. United States of America." 
Cause, an almost forgotten hamlet in cen¬ 
tral Texas and almost untouched by the 
prosperity of recent Industrialization, thus 
reached a point in fame that had been 
undreamed of as several generations of Cause 
folks watched first their bank then other 
businesses disappear. 

What was the cause of the revival of the 
community? It was the Milk Bowl, which 
was described by Jinx Tucker, sports editor 
of the Waco News-Tribune as just about 
the most Important sports event in Texas 
for many years. The Milk Bowl was the 
first annual bowl game for small-fry play¬ 
ers, played at Cameron, Tex., on December 
10. All players were required to be under 
100 pounds and not over 14 years of age. 
Two teams of rural youth played, one from 
oause, Tex., and the other from San Saba; 
the final score ao-7 in favor of Ban Saba. 
All the features of a big-time bowl were 
present: play-by-play broadcast over a major 
station, half-time activities, and other col¬ 
orful features. Significantly a national man¬ 
ufacturer paid for the radio time, and bid¬ 
ding now goes on for radio rights. NBC tie- 
ups is in prospect. 

The game has resulted in a wave of en¬ 
thusiasm for junior football in Texas. More 
than that, it has caused Texas farm folks 
to take an interest in the extracurricular 
activities of the schools, and has brought 
about a study of the recreational and com¬ 
munity needs of rural communities. It may 
soon oause a State-wide, official study and 
a series of conferences on what may be done 
In rural Texas to develop community-cen¬ 
tered activities for persons of all ages. By 
beginning with the interest in football, the 
promoters of the bowl have done more for 
farm youth than has been. accomplished, 
thus far, by consideration of blueprints for 
community unification and recreation. 

The famous Milk Bowl began in a small way 
but with a big purpose. The local school had 
been without men teachers for over a dec¬ 
ade. There were no athletics. The passing 
of the Gilmer-Aikln bill and subsequent 
raising of salaries brought In men teachers. 
Boon the cow-pasture campus was cleared 
.and football practice was begun. When the 
“community saw its boys playing in overalls 


and sweatshirts <many of the people and 
most the boys had never seen a football 
game), a collection was taken for uniforms. 
Even though several lads were Inclined to 
run the wrong way with the ball and one 
of them actually did. the country boys played 
a schedule with city teams, and won 
smashing victories. Then, Mrs. Weafer. 24- 
year-old housewife and mother of five chil¬ 
dren, suggested a bowl game for peewees to 
Ralph Wldman, sports director of WFAA; 
with the support of that station, the Dallas 
Morning News, the Waco News-Tribune, and 
other agencies in Texas, the bowl was pro¬ 
moted and won enthusiastic acclaim 
throughout the State. 

Two significant developments have taken 
place recently. Several Southwestern Con¬ 
ference athletic directors have indicated 
willingness to have peewee games played as 
preliminaries to the regiilar games of the 
conference, thus opening the way to the 
promotion of junior football and rural recre¬ 
ation on an unprecedented scale. Then, 
word has come from Chicago that the city 
championship peewee football team of Chi¬ 
cago, coached by the Immortal Red Orange 
and a staff from the Chicago Bears and Car¬ 
dinals might possibly be available for the 
1960 Milk Bowl, so that the best team in 
Texas would have outside competition. 

The Milk Bowl. Inc., a nonprofit Texas cor¬ 
poration is made up of the following people: 
Joe Moore, for 10 years lead-off man for the 
New York Giants; Gene Walker, former 
Texas leaguer; Terry Moore, one-time Ari¬ 
zona leaguer; Oerland Varner, Gause busi¬ 
nessman; Ralph Widman, sports director, 
radio station WFAA, Dallas; Mrs. Myrtle 
Varner, superintendent of schools. Gause; 
Eugene C. Weafer, athletic director of the 
Gause Public Schools. 

This all proves to farm youth everywhere 
that people do not have to live in big places 
to do big things. Opportunity starts at a 
young person’s front door. 

And maybe that Gause has now learned 
to believe in itself, It can also learn to be¬ 
lieve in its land, which can be put to greater 
productive use following the appropriate 
kind of studies and the suitable plan of land 
use. 

We farm folks can think "big” and we are 
people, too. 


Evidence, Not Emotioni, Prove the Cate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 

HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, May 9,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the evi¬ 
dence continues to pile up that President 
Truman was right and General Mac- 
Arthur was wrong. I am pleased to in¬ 
corporate In the Record editorials from 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 11, 
May 13, and May 17,1951, as follows: 

A Major Victory 

Secretary Marshall was well justified in 
pointing out to the Senators one of the most 
serious consequences of General MacArthur’s 
emotion-charged campaign. It has entan¬ 
gled MaoArthur in a position in which, in 
order to defend his case, he must shout to 
the world that the Eighth Army is being 
committed to fuUle battle in a "vacuum” of 
policy; that the administration is "buying 
at the expense of American blood”; 
that it is abetl^ a "dreadful slaughter" ol 
our men without ’^definite end” and without 
hope of anything save indecisive stalemate, 
llie effect which these inaccurate, plainly 
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exaggerated but moving phrases might have 
had upon the morale of the Eighth Army is 
appallingly apparent. It is even more appar¬ 
ent that this estimate of the situation com¬ 
ing from the late top United Nations com¬ 
mander at a moment when the enemy is 
counting his losses and debating his next 
moves, could tend only to Incite Peking to 
one more bloody effort, which our forces 
might otherwise be spared. 

It Is difficult to imagine a worse disservice 
to the devoted men of the Eighth Army. 
Fortunately, that army has disregarded the 
self-justifications of its former commander; 
its morale reportedly stands at a higher peak 
than ever before, and while MacArthur at 
home has in effect been encouraging the 
Chinese Reds to try again, the men in the 
field have been supplying the Peking dic¬ 
tators with compelling counterarguments 
that may yet prove convincing. 

It is simply not true that the Korean war 
has been fought In a "vacuum” of policy; 
or that the policy, very clearly defined, which 
has been followed can offer nothing save an 
endless continuation of "dreadful slaughter." 
In the last 8 weeks the Eighth Army and its 
associated air and sea elements have won a 
victory of remarkable, conceivably of decisive, 
proportions with a minimum of losses. It is 
not simply that the lines were substantially 
held. By maneuvering the Chinese Into an 
offensive, the Eighth Army shattered a major 
effort, built up on a scale which Peking will 
certainly find it increasingly difficult to re¬ 
peat. It wrecked many of the best Commu¬ 
nist units BO thoroughly that the enemy was 
forced not merely to halt but to break off the 
action. He has now retreated beyond range 
of the terrible United Nations artUlery; hU 
supply system is in a shambles which leads 
General Almond to suspect that he may al¬ 
ready be "wilting on the vine,” while Inti¬ 
mations of efforts to bring up armor and air 
forces in support carry some hint that even 
a Chinese conscript army cannot Indefinitely 
survive the brutal expenditure of light-armed 
Infantry masses. 

The U. N. field commanders warn against 
another effort, but they are more confident 
now than at any time in the past. Many 
wars have been decided by great defensive 
victories. The strategic consequences of this 
one cannot yet be estimated, but to assume 
that they are nothing and bring us no nearer 
to a conclusion is to fly in the face of military 
history. The battle in Korea, tragic as It 
still may be, is of far greater significance 
than the battle in the hearing rooms of 
Washington. 

The Central Point 

The course of the examination of General 
Marshall last week took in a great deal of 
territory, from Washington to Yalta. This 
was inevitable under the forms of congres¬ 
sional committee procedure and the Intense 
interest of the public in all aspects of far- 
eastern policy. But it would be extremely 
unfortunate if, in the meanwhile, the cen¬ 
tral point of the investigation were lost to 
sight. That is. of course, the policy to be 
pursued now in Korea. 

In this connection, one of the most sig¬ 
nificant documents produced by the inquiry 
to date has been President Truman’s mes¬ 
sage of January 13 to General MacArthur. 
This was not a directive. But the para¬ 
phrase released to the public indicates that 
it was a clear and comprehensive survey of 
the political objectives of the Korean war- 
under the circumstances which prevailed 
after Red China’s intervention—as well as 
the limitations which both political and 
military considerations imposed upon Ameri¬ 
can policy in Korea. The advantages of con¬ 
tinued United Nations resistance In the 
peninsula, including a fighting retreat from 
Korea, if that became necessary, were given 
forceful expression. Equally pointed were 
the references to the need for safeguarding 
and strengthening relations with America’s 
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ftllteB and building up the atrength of the 
United States, which acted as a brake upon 
extending the area of confllot or sending 
large reinforcements. 

It would be impossible, in the light of this 
note, to all^ that the United States does 
not have a p^cy In Korea. Many of the ob« 
Jeetives stated by the President In those dark 
January days have already been achieved. 
The free peoples of Asia have had time to 
organise—Indochina, for example, has been 
saved from Imminent destruction. Bed 
China’s military prestige has been amply de¬ 
flated. The defense of the West has been 
stimulated, its unity reinforced. The com¬ 
bination of vigor and restraint foreshadowed 
in Mr. Truman's message has been of in- 
estlmable advantage to America and its 
anonristce 

The charge that can be Justly leveled 
against the adm inis tration is that it did not 
its policy clear and comprehensible to 
the public. Bven with the reservations 
which diplomacy and the danger of provid¬ 
ing too much information to the enemy 
might require, the fundamental conditions 
outlined on January IS might have been 
told to the American people as plainly and 
persuasively as they were given to General 
MacArthur. Bad this been done, had there 
been more candid and effective leader^p at 
home, many of the doubts and confusions 
which cloud the Korean war need never 
have arisen. 

Thx Battue Is tkx Txst 

Oenwal Bradley’s testimony, so far as It 
has been allowed to go, has been concise, 
clear, and distinct with the soldierly quali¬ 
ties of Judgment and responsibility which 
have distinguished this high oflieer. It has 
contributed the best brief statement of the 
case against the MacArthur program—that 
it would tend toward getting the Nation 
into “the wrong war, at the wrong place, at 
the wrong time and with the wrong enemy’’— 
BO far offered. And it has confirmed the 
growing evidence that the facta were in cer¬ 
tain Important respects other than General 
MacArthur represented them and certainly 
very different from what his supporters and 
enthusiasts have too rashly assumed them 
to be. 

As this became more and more apparent 
the solemn senatorial search for the “facts’* 
degenerated into an irrelevant partisan and 
legal wrangle which, after occuplng half of 
Tuesday’s session and all of yesterday’s (with 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
kept sitting Idly in his witness chair most of 
the time) Is still imrescdved. But while the 
senators in Washington are thus bringing 
their Inquiry down perilously close to the 
ridiculous, the Eighth Army in Korea and its 
associated air and naval forces are again 
writing the real answers to the real issues of 
our times in blood rather than in . words. 

It is still a little unclear as to whether the 
Communists have actually unleashed their 
second great effort, or are only stepping up 
the probing attacks which have plainly fore¬ 
shadowed It. None of the actions of the 
last day or two seems to have gone beyond 
the preliminary give-and-take across what 
amounts to a no man’s land; but no one 
doubts that another major shock Is at 
most a matter of hours. The American com¬ 
manders are awaiting It with greater confi¬ 
dence, and In seemingly much more strongly 
prepared positions, than they enjoyed when 
the first wave was delivered on April 22. 
But whatever the outcome, it will be far 
more significant for all questions of future 
policy and strategy than anything which can 
possibly be produced in Washington com¬ 
mittee rooms. Valid answers for all the prob¬ 
lems being bandied among the Senators— 
what tactics offer best promise of success, 
what Is the relative strength of U. N. mecha* 
nixed firepower and Chinese infantry masses, 
which side is being hurt the most, above all. 


how the war can beet be won—can be xead 
only on the ground by the lurid light of 
actual batBe. As the test again impends, it 
Is not only our hopes that concentrate on 
fl[area and Its defenders; it Is there also that 
our best thought and soberest powers of 
analysis must be directed. 

Mr. Speaker. I am also glad to incor¬ 
porate in these remarks the followtaig 
statement adopted hy the executive 
board of the New York State CIO Coun¬ 
cil: 

STAnBKKNT ON PSXnDXNT*B ACTION BB 
MacAxtrub 

The executive board of the New Tork State 
CIO Council fully endorses President Tru¬ 
man’s action In removing General MacArthur 
from his commands. 

In reaffirming civilian control over the mili¬ 
tary. the President has strengthened a vital 
democratic principle. In making clear the 
determination of our country to use its 
fighting strength most effectively to advance 
the cause of peace and freedom, he has 
strengthened our leadership in the world. 

The President’s acticm was in the best in¬ 
terests of the Nation and its purposes In this 
time of world crisis. The artificial storms 
which are being whipped up by reactionary 
newspapers and politicians for selfish and 
unpatriotic pmpoees cannot obscure that 
fact. 

We are certain that the overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the American people Join with us 
in approval of the President’s stand. 


Urges Amendments to Rtilroid Retvement 
Act 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 

or ancmoAN 

IN TBE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, mi 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I Include a 
statement concerning Amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act prepared 
for the record of the hearings which are 
now being held by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee: 
Statbmxnt or Hon. Faux. W. SHArsa. or 

Mxchxcan. Bxroai tub Houbb Commtxtxb 

ON INTBBSTATB ANX) POKXXaN OOUMOUX, MaT 

17. 1061 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that the 
Committee on Interatate and Foreign Com¬ 
merce now finds Its possible to consider 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Along with all other Members of Congress, 
I am deeply Interested in making whatever 
changes can be made in this act within rea¬ 
sonable bounds of safety. 

Since coming to Con^ese, I bave alwaye 
been interested in tbe Railroad Retirement 
Act- for two reasons: First of aU, inasmuch 
as the district that 1 represent contains sub¬ 
stantial railroad Installations, tbe welfare of 
a number of my people Is Involved. Sec¬ 
ondly, 1 bave been keenly Interested In the 
determination on the part of tbe railroad 
workers themeelvee that their retirement 
eyetem not be a form of soelallatic subsidy. 

No doubt all of tbe membere of your com¬ 
mittee are fully aware of the facta warrant¬ 
ing amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Except to say that my mall Indicatea 
that there is a eubatanttal feeling that bene¬ 
fits tor widows and children eepeeiany 
shculd be teunroved. I Will not go too much 
Into detaU aa to wbiat X tbink should bs done 
in the way of amending this act; but rather. 


It you wtB permit me, X ithentd iMe to dts- 
ouse for * moment the Independence of 
the railroad-retirement eyetem, which I have 
mentioned above. 

Railroad ampioyeel and railroad manage¬ 
ment in combination are now oontrlbutmg 
12 percent of their total payroll to the main- 
tenanee of thair xetlreasant system. Other 
workers covered by aootal security, of course, 
pay much leas. There have been complaints 
that one aystem coats too much and tbe 
other system coete too little. I am not an 
actuary and. of courae, cannot discuss tbe 
merits or demerits of these eomplainte. I 
seek only to pay tribute to the railroad em¬ 
ployees who have* hlstorloally inaiated that 
they must pay their own way in the field of 
retirement. . No group baa realated the in¬ 
roads of aoctaUsm In a more determined 
fashion than these railroad employeea. 

Any of you who are familiar with my rec¬ 
ord in matters of tabor relatione will agree 
that Z have acted in an independent man¬ 
ner. There are times vfhoa I agree with the 
labor unions and times when I do not. I 
am pleased to say to you today that 1 am 
in fuU agreement with the Railway Labiu 
Bxecutivea’ Asaociatlon and their aponsor- 
■hip of B. B. 3662. a hill whose author is the 
distinguished Chairman of this committee. 
I have, in the past, found the advice of the 
Bailway Labor Executivea* Association In 
matters affecting the administration of the 
Ballroad Bettrement Act to be dependable 
and honest. They are now proposing a bill 
which will afford relief to widows and chil¬ 
dren as well as all other classes of benefi¬ 
ciaries under this act. I therefore am pleased 
to advise this committee of my support of 
this bUl and I hope that it will be reported 
expeditiously In order that we may Jointly 
move for passage on the floor of the Bouse. 


Dekware’s One Hnndhred and Seventy- 
fiflJi Birthday 


EXIKNSION OF REMARKS 

HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 

or DBLAWABB 

IN TBE HOUSE OF BBPBESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, mi 

Mr. BOGOS of Delaware. Mr. Speak¬ 
er, tinder leave granted to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Appendix of the Congrbs- 
UONAL Rkcord, I am Including a news¬ 
paper article calling attention to the 
State of Delaware’s one hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary. This article 
appeared in the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News on Tuesday, May 15,1951. 
It was written by that well-known Dela¬ 
ware columnist. Bill Frank. 

All Delawareans are proud of the glo¬ 
rious history and traditions of the peojfie 
of the State of Delaware. This article 
serves as a reminder of the great courage 
and self-reliance characteristic of our 
ancestors. Our forefathers were in¬ 
spired with a vision of keenest foresight 
and quickly perceived the advantages of¬ 
fered and made Delaware the first State 
in the Union. 

Inspired by great traditions, Delaware 
continues In the forefront in all fields of 
endeavor In the great struggle for free¬ 
dom and human progress under Qod. 

The article follows: 

FSANBI.T BrsAxnie 
(By BiU WtsoBBt) 

Delaware ae a State hae a birthday anni¬ 
versary combig up real sbon^lTS candisS, 
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•Ach ona burning brightly and proudly 
through the years. 

For It was 170 years ago on June 16 Dela¬ 
ware-through her representatives as¬ 
sembled in New Oa8tle>--declared she was 
no longer a colony under the domination of 
Great Britain. 

And those representatives also further de¬ 
clared that thenceforth our State was to 
be a part of the United States of America. 

We were no longer to be merely three 
counties on the Delaware but a sovereign 
State with its own government. 

And, actually, omr first chief executive was 
Gaesar Rodney, who was then speaker of 
the assembly, and he replaced Oov. John 
Penn of Pennsylvania. 

In our State histories and in our various 
studies of the annals of Delaware, we al¬ 
ways point to the date of the landing of the 
Swedes and the founding of New Castle, etc. 

All very Important—but this beginning of 
Delaware as an Independent State of its 
own, with a constitution of its own. isn't 
discussed as much as it should be. 

It was on June 10, 1776, that oiur Dela¬ 
ware Assembly adopted a Declaration of 
Rights—before the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence became a fact In Philadelphia. 

And later on September 20—176 years 
ago—a convention of Delawareans adopted 
our first State constitution. 

It was not a long-lived constitution. In 
many ways it was cumbersome and soon had 
to be replaced—^but the fact Is that this first 
constitution plus the Declaration of Bights 
breathed the very life of independence and 
freedom. 

And It would do all of us good some day 
to reread this Declaration of Rights and 
the first constitution of our State—and re¬ 
alize that it took lots of courage and forti¬ 
tude for our early leading citizens to sub¬ 
scribe to the principles of those documents. 

And, coincidentally, it is interesting to 
note that the New Castle tercentenary comes 
on June 16 of this year—^the day after the 
anniversary of our State birthday—and also 
interesting to note that those momentous 
events of 1776 took place in New Castle, 

The Declaration of Rights of 1776 was 
quite a document. It started oil by saying 
that all government of right originates from 
the people, and is founded In compact only 
and Instituted solely for the good of the 
whole. 

It continued to declare the rights of the 
freedom of worship and fiee elections, the 
Importance of trial by Jury, the Importance 
of a well regulated militia, the freedom of 
the conscience, and that at all times, the 
military ought to be under the strict sub¬ 
ordination to and governed by the civil 
power. 

The Delaware Declaration of Rights also 
proclaimed that the liberty of the press 
ought to be inviolably preserved. 

This was no perfunctory declaration. It 
was not a grandstand show of mere grandiose 
words. We were at war In 1776—and the 
affairs of the war were not going too well 
for the American cause. 

Here In Delaware, not all our citizens 
were in favor of Independence; not all our 
residents were In favor of the War for Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Then, In August of that year, began the 
drafting and later the adoption of our first 
constitution. 

Prof. John A. Munroe, of the University 
of Delaware, has written that this constitu¬ 
tion was the first to be written by any State 
through a device now generally considered 
correct—the election of a special convention 
tor that purpose. 

In addition to the articles that provided 
for the mechanics of operating the State 
government, there were a number of articles 
based on broad principles of freedom. 

For example, article 20 gave the right of 
lawmaking to the legislature except that no 
laws could be enacted that were repugnant 


to the declaration of rights and the State 
constitution. 

Article 26 in very plain imd in simple 
terms declared that “no person hereafter im¬ 
ported into this State from Africa ought to 
be held in slavery under any pretense what¬ 
ever and no Negro. Indian, or miUatto slave 
ought to be brought Into this State for sale 
from any part of the world.'* 

The first State constitution's provision for 
free and nondomlnated elections Is inter¬ 
esting. 

It declared that no persons should go to 
elections armed and that no muster of the 
militia shall be made on election day. 

And what was more—^the constitution de¬ 
clared that no company of armed men, in 
the pay of the “continent or of this or any 
other State, be suffered to remain at the 
time and place of holding said elections, nor 
within 1 mile of the said (election) places.'* 

No one religious group was to be given 
preference over another in this State and 
no clergyman was permitted to hold any civil 
office. 

And the first State constitution concluded 
with the statement that certain principles 
of freedom and rights already enunciated 
should not be “violated on any preteiue 
whatever." 

This certainly was very broad and so 
worded as to prevent any subterfuge of 
action. 

The historians tell us this was not a per¬ 
fect constitution, though helping In Its 
drafting were distinguished Delawareana— 
6 later to become governors; 11 to become 
Judges; 3 to become chief Justices, and 2 
United States Senators. 

Maybe It wasn't a perfect constitution but 
it did establish and guarantee rights to be 
secured by the action of Delawareans, deter¬ 
mined to abide by them. 

This then Is the year to be remembered In 
our State. 


Statement of Lonii P. Tonoli 
EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON.PHIUPJ.PHILBIN 

OF MASSACKUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record. I desire to include the statement 
of my friend and constituent, Louis P. 
Tonoli. of Clinton, Mass., president- 
treasurer of the New England Associated 
Businessmen, at a hearing of the House 
Small Business Committee at Worces¬ 
ter on April 25. The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members, as the head 
of a business association which numbers 
most of Its members In the small business 
class. In business myself until a few years 
ago, and presently connected with the Van 
Brode Milling Co. of Clinton. Mass., as a 
contract negotiator In charge of subcon¬ 
tracting for this firm, I believe I am in a 
position to offer possible suggestions to this 
committee. 

Van Brode Milling Co. Is engaged on Gov¬ 
ernment contracts for the Army, Navy and 
Quartermaster Corps. Cereals, plastics and 
packaging of rations are among its activities. 
Recently we have bid on survival kits of large 
size, most of which we Intend to subcon¬ 
tract. At present we Intend to bid on a large 
contract for llfe-raft accessory kits. If we 
gain th:s contract I shaU subcontract metal, 
plastic and cloth items to about 20 subcon- 
Wetors. 

Having operated a small bustness and done 
work for the Government myself, I can ap¬ 


preciate how difficult it is for most small 
firms to do business with the Government. 
The owner of a small firm in many cases is 
manager, workman, and even down to floor 
sweeper in some cases. It is almost impos¬ 
sible fenr the small-business man to go to the 
various purchasing agencies as he should 
each day if he wishes to know the various 
items the Government has out for bid. Tak¬ 
ing a prime contract Is out of the question; 
in most cases he must subcontract certain 
items which he cannot produce and he has 
neither the time nor the knowledge to do 
this work. They are more than pleased when 
someone like myself comes to their door with 
an opportunity for them to bid on certain 
items of which they have an acquaintance. 
It is of great help to them when, as in many 
cases, I have the visible item that can be seen 
besides the blueprint of the article. No mat¬ 
ter how acquainted anyone is with prints, 
looking over what is to be made is of great 
help. 

The procurement agencies state that it is 
not necessary for any employment to be 
made and no agents need be employed to 
secure a contract. They make mention that 
a daily synopsis sheet Is sent out by the 
United States Department of Commerce to 
chambers of commerce and accredited busi¬ 
ness groups. 

This Is a step In the right direction and 
does have a great deal of value. However, 
unknown to some people, there are many 
small firms who do not belong to chambers 
of commerce and associations and even now 
have no Idea of this service. To those who 
take advantage of this Information It Is 
helpful, but in the majority of cases by the 
time they receive bid sheets the bid opening 
date Is most times a week, sometimes less. 
It is not possible to then write for the nec¬ 
essary specifications and then check for ma¬ 
terials because the time Is too short. As a 
result, even the firms who get the synopsis 
sheets do not pay much attention to them. 

The United States Department of Com¬ 
merce also Issues weekly the awards of con¬ 
tracts of over 626,000. This was a great 
help to small firms until a short time ago. A 
firm who was interested in getting subcon¬ 
tract work could check as to who got an 
award and then could contact the firm who 
got the contract. I know of some firms who 
got work this way. However, whether for 
security reasons or otherwise, the award 
sheets now make no mention of quantity or 
dollar value as was announced until a while 
ago. Most certainly the majority of small- 
business men of my acquaintance would 
like the sheet brought out as it was pre¬ 
viously. This would be helpful to them 
they feel. 

Bpeaklng for an association and as a 
businessman, I am Interested in seeing that 
New England gets Its fair share of procure¬ 
ment work given out by the Government. 
Present results to date by Individuals and 
groups have been disappointing. 

This condition is comparable to the sit¬ 
uation In 1940 through 1042, when for these 
2 years the small-business man was forgot¬ 
ten. During this period, nearly 16 percent 
of the small businesses of the United States 
closed their doors. We do not wish to see 
such a condition occur again. 

As Chairman of the Board of Selectmen of 
Clinton, 1 appeared before the Senate Small- 
Business Committee in Washington In 1941. 
Some of my suggestions had merit, I be¬ 
lieve. and In 1942 the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was formed and did much useful 
work. This group assisted small firms in ob¬ 
taining nearly a billion dollars in subcon¬ 
tracts and more than $6,500,000,000 In prime 
contracts. It loaned more than $660,000,000 
to small business with Insignificant losses. 
Over 6.000 of New England smaller plants 
registered with Smaller War Plants Corpora¬ 
tion and received contracts for about $600,- 
000,000 of war materials. 
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nCOMKBNPAnCMtfS 

1. Either e ooxpanXloa of the Smaller War 
Plante Corporation type should be set up 
or a group of a similar type contained within 
tire National Production Authority under the 
Department of Commerce to handle procxtre- 
ment o|:g)ortiuxities for small btislness. 

2. Adoption of the Congressman Pmup 
J. PHZLim and Congressman RxcBsan Ww- 
OLBWOBTH bills. Thsse were introduced in 
the Bl|^ty-flrst Congress by the respective 
Congressmen. Bouse Resolution 941 has 
been reintroduced in the Eighty-second Con¬ 
gress by Congressman Phuap J. Phujun. 
It is a bill to amend the Armed ServloeB 
Procurement Act of 1947, with respect to 
the procurement of supplies from small 
business concerns and consists of the fol¬ 
lowing: 

**That section 8 of the Armed Services Pro¬ 
curement Act of 1947 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para¬ 
graph: 

**(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
IMtragraph (b) of this section if the agency 
head determines that such action Is advis¬ 
able in the Interest of the natlcmal defense 
in order to make or keep suppliers available 
for fumiahlng supplies In the event of a 
national emergency, or that the interest 
either of Industrial mobilization in case of 
such an emergency, or of the national de¬ 
fense through maintenance of active re¬ 
search and development, will be served by 
such action, supplies may be procured on 
the basis of, and in accordance with, an 
invitation for bids containing provisions 
which specify— 

“*(1) that a part, not exceeding 20 per¬ 
cent of the total procurement involved, when 
practicable may be withheld from the suc¬ 
cessor bidder or bidders for distribution 
among the small-business concerns, not ex¬ 
ceeding five, which submit, as to all or such 
part of the procurement involved as may be 
spedfled in the invitation, the lowest bids 
submitted by small-business concerns; and— 

***(2) that the part of the total proctire- 
ment so withheld when practicable may be 
distributed among such small-business con¬ 
cerns (either by acceptance of the bids made 
by them or by negotiated purchase or con¬ 
tract) on a basis involving payment to each 
of a price not in excess of 15 percent above 
the lowest price paid to a successful bidder.* 

“Sxc. 2. Section 4 of such act Is amended 
by inserting after *2 (c)', wherever appearing 
therein, the following: *or 3 (c).’ 

**aK!. 8. Section 7 (b) of such act Is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: The power of the agency 
head to make the determinations or deci¬ 
sions necessary under section 8 (e) shall be 
delegable only to a chief oficer responsible 
for procurement." 

8. Revision of Public Law 418 to authorise 
procurement oflleers to negotiate or to award 
contracts on a sllding-soale basis so that the 
small manufacturers may fairly compete 
with the larger ones whose advantage in 
large-scale purchasing and multiple-manu¬ 
facturing processes virtually eliminates com¬ 
petition. 

4. Small idants want defense work but 
many owne r s realise that they cannot han¬ 
dle big contracts and as a suggestion some 
system might be set up so that contracts 
would be awarded to companies agreeing 
to subcontract the greatest part of the work. 
Or a contractor securing a large contract 
would be required to let out certain per¬ 
centages of a prime contract. 

CONCLUBIOIV 

The smaller plants of the country showed 
their worth in the last war. Some immediate 
effort should be made so that their facilities 
could be utilised. In the event of an emer¬ 
gency all the manufacturing plants and the 
manpower of the country Is needed. 

Z appreciate the opporbtnity of ivpearlng 
before this able committee and assure you 
that both the businessmen and the workers 


of central Massachusetts as well as of NSw 
Siu(lsnd thank you for including Worcester 
in your itinerary. 


h Asia We Are Reepisf at We Haie 
Sows 

EXimaSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or wnoowam 

IN IBE BOX78B OF BEPBBSENTAHVES 
Thurtdav, Map 17,1951 

Ue, SMrm of WiscoDflln. Mr. 
Speaker, it is an eternal verity that we 
reap as we have sown. This truth is 
clearly demonstrated in Asia where we 
are Involved in the Korean war and 
where the Tniman-Acheson policies sold 
free China down the river. If President 
Truman, his State Department, and mil¬ 
itary advisers had not been blind to the 
truth and facts of a report furnished to 
the President by Lt. Oen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer the tragedy now going on would 
not have happened, and thousands of 
American boys would not be in their 
graves in Korea. General Marshall, who 
was then Secretary of State, consistently 
refused to permit the Wedemeyer report 
to be made puMic. His conduct resulted 
in tragedy, and by it he has demonstrated 
his incapacity to hold public office. Ho 
should resign. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States News 
and World Report of May 11 contains an 
excellent article on the Wedemeyer re¬ 
port. and 1 shall include certain excerpts 
from it so that Members of this body 
and the American peoi^e generally may 
fully understand the importance of that 
report. General Wedemeyer was sent to 
China on two missions—in 1945 and in 
1947. The first one was as commander 
of the United States forces with those 
of free China. At that time he reported 
the Chinese Communists as real Reds 
and not agrarian fanners. 

in 1947 he went to survey general con¬ 
ditions in China and Korea. Upon his 
return he made a personal report to 
the President. This report was sup¬ 
pressed until 2 weeks ago, prior to the 
appearance of General Marshall before 
a joint Senate committee Investigating 
the MacArthur case. This unconscion¬ 
able act has cost thousands of American 
lives and billions of dollars. 

The United States News and World 
Report has this to say: 

Th« Iresl story (1945) of Oeneral Wade- 
meyer's reoommsudstiona on Chins la far 
more important than the simple account of 
hiS' 1947 mlsirion and the euppreased report 
that now is creating vach a stir. The 1947 
report was only an echo of his earlier Mforts 
to shift the course of United States diplo¬ 
macy in China. 

In 1946, when In command of United Stetes 
Army forcee lb China and also Chief of staff 
to Chlang Kai-Shek, General Wedemeyer had 
reported that ttM Chinese Cottammists. 
affdnst whom CEdang was fighting, were not 
democratic agrarians, but ml Communists. 
Bs predicted that it would be impopelbile to 
work out a coautton <ff Nationalist and Com¬ 
munist f areas and that ml civil war would 
follow. 

At that tlms General Wedemeyar desertbed 
the weaknesses of the Chiang govemias&t 


and said that ChtSog could not gain control 
of China without American aid. But he said 
that. With th# rt^t kind of American help. 
Chlang could get and hold aU of China up 
to the Ifanohurlan border. 

the gomral did not think that Chlang 
could win Manchuria. And for that am he 
proposed a three-power trusteeship, handled 
by the united States. Russia, and Great 
Britain. 

That kind of help that General Wede- 
xneyer proposed for Chlsng called for tem¬ 
porary American oooperatton in the civil and 
military fields of the same sort that the 
general himself had been conducting for a 
year on the military levrt. With Chlangh 
agreement, there would be reforms in the 
army and the government. There was no 
thought of sending United States troops to 
fight on Chinese soil. 

When his (fid chief. Oeneral of the Army 
George C. Marahall, went to China a few 
months after the 1945 report to try his hand 
at conciliating the Nationalist and Commu¬ 
nist forces and bringing them together into 
a coalition govamment. Oeneral Wedemeyer 
repeated his warning that this would not 
work and urged that the United States threnr 
Its weight back of cbiang. 

But by this time the administration In 
Washington had given up hope of achieving 
any sort of cooperation Uom the Chiang re¬ 
gime. The acathlng reports of Lt. Oen. Jo¬ 
seph W. StUwell, Wedemeyerh predecessor 
in the Chixui command, stiU were fresh in 
mind. There had been too many well-docu¬ 
mented reports of corruption In the Chlang 
government. And in Washington there was 
still the thought that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists were more reformers than Communists, 
that they were not tied to Russia. 

General Marahall. sick, tired of war, trying 
to conciliate, out off help to the Nationalist 
Government to convince the Communists 
that he was acting in good faith In his nego¬ 
tiations. Month after month, Oeneral Mar¬ 
shall worked patiently. Finally he gave up, 
went back to Washington and washed his 
bands of both sides in the dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, the above has to do with 
the 1945 Wedemeyer report and in 1947 
General Wedemeyer returned for his last 
mission being acknowledged as one of 
the very great authorities on the Far 
Bast. I quote again an excerpt from the 
United States News and world Report: 

The Wedemeyer mlseion in 1947 was one 
final' gesture by Oeneral Marshall. Be then 
was Secretary of State, ready to fix a lasting 
Chinese policy. Be sent Oeneral Wedemeyer 
back for a resurvey. 

The 1947 report was largely a reiteration 
of Oeneral WedemeyerU views of 2 years be¬ 
fore. Be still thought thst all of China ex¬ 
cept Manchuria could he saved from the 
Communlste by giving the right ‘ kind of 
help and advice to Chlimg. Be still thought 
cf Manchuria aa ripe for a trusteeship. 

General Wedemeyer propoeed a similar 
government for all of Kama. Be found Rus¬ 
sia training an army In North Korea, creat¬ 
ing a government that was dominated by 
Communists. Be wsmed that the North Ko¬ 
rean army would strike at South Korea sf ter 
American troops were withdrawn unless a 
force, officered and controlled by Americana, 
was developed there strong enough to beat 
off attacks from the North Kbxeana. 

In Washington, General Marshall ordered 
the Wedemeyer report suppreMSd. The de¬ 
cision against Chiang was set. Plsns were 
being made to bring American troops out of 
Korea. The State Deputment said it figured 
that a isropoBsl to tske away.part of China 
and put it under a trusteeship In which 
Russia had a part would not bs helpful at 
that time. 

And the distrust of ffiilinc. With his cor¬ 
ruption-rid^ sdmfwlBtrstlon, nn dtep. 
Thus, China went to ths Cetomunlsts, Ohlang 
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fled to VormoMi. And the etoge wm oet f 
Korea. And General Wedemeyer, hla ideas 
running contrary to top strategy, was 
shunted to an Army sldetraA. 

General Wedemeyer had full confidence 
that the Idnd of cooperation with Chlang 
that he had propose d eould be carried out. 
He has seen how It could work. 

General Wedemeyer had replaced General 
Btilwell after the long and bitter feud be¬ 
tween General Btilwell and Cbiang had 
reached such a point that neither ofethem 
could endure further contact with the other. 
General Wedemeyer, the jmingeet lieutenant 
general In the Army and the youngest the¬ 
ater commander In the war, was plumped 
Into that Irrtteted situation In 1044. 

After the acrimonious disputes of the BtU- 
well regime, General Wedemeyer was a sooth¬ 
ing balm to the Gbineee situation. But he 
found the problem aching and acute. The 
Corrupt oAclals around Ohiang were a con¬ 
stant Irritant. 

General Btilwell had been convinced that 
the Chlang regime was corrupt from top to 
bottom and any swap would be for the bet¬ 
ter. To a large degree, this view came to 
prevail in Washington. The assun^rtlon was 
that Chinese soldiers would not fight except 
under American leadership and that reform 
by persuasion was not possible under Ohiang. 

Working carefully. General Wedemeyer 
brought a change. He announced that lack 
of friendliness to the Chinese would not be 
tcderated In his command. As a residt of 
this order, he had to send out of the area 
two major generals, four brigadier generals, 
and twelve colonels. 

The general broke down the tradition that 
white men do no manual work in the Orient. 
American ottcers greased trucks and slid In 
the mud to teach Chinese officers how to 
care for equipment end to take cover. Wede- 
meyer’s liaison team slept on plank beds 
with Chinese soldiers, rode with them on 
flat cars. 

General Wedemeyer found Chinese troops 
literally starving. He picked 39 divisions to 
be American sponsored. These got helmets, 
canteens, leather shoes, modem training and 
weapons, vitamin pills. Inoculations against 
disease. 

Relations Improved. Chinese homes were 
opened to Americans. Chinese saved hun¬ 
dreds of American lives. Once, 60,000 Chi¬ 
nese farmers left their fields to build an emer¬ 
gency airport. And the Wedemeyer-tralned 
troops (Chinese) began to take on the Jap¬ 
anese and win. 

Inspired by the Wedemeyer brand of co¬ 
operation, Chlang Kai-shek offered to let the 
United States undertake a complete reor¬ 
ganization of the Chinese Government. The 
war was still going on and the State Depart¬ 
ment shied away from accepting such broad 
responsibility. In Washington, there still 
lingered the view that Chlang was not to be 
trusted. But General Wedemeyer, on the 
ground In China, said Ohiang never once 
failed to carry out an agreement made with 
him. 

This was the background of relations with 
the Chlang government upon which General 
Wedemeyer made his proposal for aid to 
Chlang against the Commimlsts, with the 
United States to do a olean-up job on the 
Chlang regime. 

Mr. Speaker, ungrateful politicianii. 
incompetent military leaders who re¬ 
fused to face the facts as contained in 
the Wedemeyer reports not only Ignored 
the recommendations made in them but 
they aetuahy sabotaged General Wede¬ 
meyer and railroaded him to an Insig- 
aifleant milttary post In the West; aU be¬ 
cause he had the eourage to report his 
eonvictlons and to tell the truth as he 
saw it for the good of his country. The 
New Dsal is today paying its price for the 
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peilldtty of its conduct toward General 
Wedemeyer, a great American, a great 
general and a military statesman. 

Mr. Speaker, summariring the Wede¬ 
meyer report of 1M7, the United States 
News and World Report record the situa¬ 
tion as follows in crsndAl-elear fashion: 
what Gemhul wxittMxna Wamtxd Dom 
2Ki947 

In China: United States to bolster non- 
Communlsts with arms, mllltarv missions, 
tec hn i c al aid, but no United States troops to 
stop Communists. 

In ifanehurla: A United Nations trustee- 
ship, 

In Korea: U. N. to create a government for 
the whole country: United States to build 
strong South Korean military forces before 
withdrawing. 

WHAT WAS DONE AVTIR 1S4T 

In China: United States withdrew major 
aid to non-Commtmists, gradually ended 
technical and other assistance. 

In Manchuria: Communists were permit¬ 
ted to take over without opposition. 

In Korea: American troops were withdrawn 
except for a few training units for a Korean 
constabulary. No provision for strong South 
Korean military force. 

WHAT HAS BAFPZMXS 

In China: Communists took over the whole 
vast nation, after taking Manchuria. Non- 
Oommunlst Chinese Government fled to For¬ 
mosa. which Communists then demanded. 

In Korea: Communists built strong mili¬ 
tary forces, attacked in 1850, started a war 
in which United States intervened. War 
has cost 60,000 United States casualties. 

Mr. Speaker, here Is the record of 
events which led to the loss of 400,000,- 
000 people—our friends, in China and 
Korea. Here is the record of failure on 
the part of the Chief Executive, the Pres¬ 
ident of the United States. In view of 
this record can there be unity? I submit. 
Mr. Speaker, that the American people 
will not unite behind leadership which 
has led from one failure to another, and 
then into an undeclared war. 


Defease Hoasiag BHI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

OF NEW TOaX 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVB8 

Thursday, May 3 ,1951 

Mt. MULTER Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Rigors as part of my 
remarks a letter received by me from 
our colleague. John J. Rilbt, together 
with the letter he refers to, from the 
secretary of the Western Carolina Coun¬ 
cil. addressed to the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

I hope those who voted against the 
rule, thus prohibiting consideration of 
the defense housing bill on the fkxnr of 
Congress, will take note of the tremen¬ 
dous injustice they have worked. 

CONOBEBa or THE UNITED BTATBB, 

House of Bxpbmemtatxves. 
WaaKinyton, D. C., May II, 1951. 
Bon. Abeabam J. Multbe, 

WovAlnyfon, D. C. 

Mr Dear Coujcaoub: Tbe vsriouE towxu la 
Bouth oacollnm located aroxmd tbe perimeter 
of tbe Bavannab River project being built by 
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the Atomic Energy Oommlaalon have organ¬ 
ized themselves Into a western Carolina 
oouneil for tbe purpose of assisting tbe 
Atomic Snergy Ciommiaelon and tbe du Pont 
Oo. in tbe many proMems arising out of this 
porojeet. Membership Is voluntary and the 
representatives have no other thought in 
mind other than to help tbe Atomic Energy 
Commission meet the problems Involved. 

As I explained to tbe Banking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee when 1 testified In behalf 
Of H. R. 1273 (H. R. 2888) there Is sufficient 
private capital to conatruot the necessary 
homes with the aid of Oovernment-inswred 
mortgages, but there is presently no way to 
finance the necessary expanalon of water, 
sewage, schools, and hospitals which are nec¬ 
essary. Tbe school districts and municipal- 
ties are already bonded to the constitutional 
limit. 

I want to urge that you give every possible 
consideration to reporting out favorably a 
housing and facilities bill which will remedy 
this situation and like problems In other 
defense areas. 

I beg to enclose a copy of a letter which 
I have just received from the Western Caro¬ 
lina Council sent to me with the request that 
I transmit It to you. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I ank. 
Yours sincerely, 

John J. Riuet, 
Member of Congress. 

Mat 8, 1851. 

To the Members of the Banking and Cur-, 
reney Committee, House of Representa¬ 
tives, United States Congress, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Gentumbn: The Western Carolina Coun¬ 
cil, composed of representatives from cities 
and towns In Edgefield, Aiken, Lexington. 
Barnwell, Bamberg, Allendale. Orangeburg, 
and Hampton Counties In South Carolina, 
desires to call to your attention the follow¬ 
ing facts: 

Due to the location of the Savannah River 
project of the Atomic Energy Commission 
In our section, we are faced with many prob¬ 
lems. Our communities are unable to han¬ 
dle these problems without the assistance of 
the Federal Government. Senators Mat- 
bank, Cafehaxt, FXeab, and Bennett have 
visited our area and we believe they will sup¬ 
port otir plea for help. These Senators know 
that we are doing all that we can to cooper¬ 
ate with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the du Pont Co. in the solving of the many 
problems confronting this area. 

Our schools are overcrowded at the present 
time. Without some assistance we do not 
see how we can take care of additional chil¬ 
dren at the beginning of the fall term and 
estimates from AEC and du Pont officials In¬ 
dicate that we may expect approximately 
8,000 additional children In Aiken County 
alone for the next school year. Now is the 
time for eecurlng teachers for the next 
Bchool term. More busses will be needed for 
transportation as well as additions to build¬ 
ings. (Tounty and State funds are not avail¬ 
able. 

Our community facilities, especially water 
and sewerage systems need expansions to 
take care of the new houses being built and 
contemplated. Tbe bousing situation In 
each community Is critical. Bouses are be¬ 
ing buUt by private enterprise, but water and 
sewerage Is essential. 

Our hosifitals, health, recreation, and wel¬ 
fare agencies are taxed to capacities and are 
unable to cq|>e with the InllTix of people 
without aid from Federal funds. 

We have no desire to make money or to 
speculate on this project. Each community 
realises that it has a rcaponslblllty to the 
thouaanda of good cltiBsna who ars coming 
here to live with ua. We want to widcoane 
thMn with decent homes, good schools 
for their children, protect their health and 
welfare and to give them an opportunity to 
lead normal American lives. Wont you 
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help U8 to do this? We pledge our full co¬ 
operation. 

We hope that the delay In the passage of 
the Defense Housing and Community Facili¬ 
ties and Services Act of 1951 has not been due 
to politics. These new citizens for whom we 
seek aid to provide necessary facilities are 
neither Democrats nor Republicans as far 
as we know—^we consider them simply Amer¬ 
ican citizens who desire to live as Americans 
should live. We believe that you gentlemen 
will agree and will do all in your power to 
secure passage of the necessary legislation. 

We deeply appreciate your efforts in our 
behalf. 

Respectfully yours. 

Sarah H. Bttbcm. 

Secretary of Western Carolina Cowncil, 


Sonthern California Facet Severe Water 
Shortage 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 

or OALXrORHIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17, 1951 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
anyone who is familiar with the great 
Southwest of the United States knows 
that paramoimt in the minds of the citi¬ 
zens of the States in that area is always 
the supply of water. For upon water de¬ 
pends all development and expansion. 
And upon water ultimately depends the 
lives of those who live within this area. 

The bitter struggle which has devel¬ 
oped between Arizona and California 
over the distribution of the water from 
the Colorado River is but another chap¬ 
ter in the fight for water in the West. 
From earliest history the West has seen 
water as a center for violent controversy. 
Miners and prospectors hoarded it in 
their search for gold. Cattlemen fought 
bloody range wars for control of water 
rights. And today even with all the 
modern developments to save, salvage, 
and store water and to utilize every 
water source, there is not enough water 
to supply the needs of the people. 

In southern California, the water 
shortage has reached serious proportions 
due to the enormous expansion in that 
area in the last few years. Population in 
southern California has soared. Indus¬ 
try has grown until the Los Angeles area 
has passed Pittsburgh as a producer of 
the Nation’s steel supply. The Los An¬ 
geles area is the largest production cen¬ 
ter for aircraft in the Nation, and many 
other Industries are now operated in 
southern California on a large scale. 

But the water table has been going 
down steadily in the State decreasing the 
supply for the enormous population con¬ 
centrated in southern California. 
Zlroughts have further depleted the nor- 
mcd water supply, and the present sup¬ 
ply from the Colorado River is Inade¬ 
quate to meet industrial, agricultural, 
and domestic needs. New sources of 
water must be foimd and California 
must now receive all of the Colorado 
River water to which it is entitled or 
face serious, even catastrophic, water 


shortages in the foreseeable future which 
will curb development and endanger the 
whole population. 

The following is a recent excellent edi¬ 
torial from the Los Angeles Dally News 
relative to the serious water problem in 
southern California: 

SotrrHERN OALiroRNU Mttst Find Nzw Water 
Sources 

As a foreword to a great deal more tbat 
will be said later on the subject, your at- 
teptlon today is called to the water situation 
In California. 

To put It bluntly, California la faced with 
a serious water shortage. It Is more seri¬ 
ous In some places than in others. In San 
Diego, for Instance, It Is against a city ordi¬ 
nance to wash your car with city water. 

Los Angeles gets Its water mainly from 
three sources: the Owens Valley, the Colo¬ 
rado River, and wells. These supplies will 
be Inadequate for our anticipated and po¬ 
tential development In the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. 

Many persons believe that the controversy 
between California and Arizona over water 
Is academic—a sort of political exercise to 
such face. Such Is not the case. Arizona 
wants more water to serve the central Ari¬ 
zona project. In Arizona It Is believed 
widely that the water for this Is vital. In 
California the project Is regarded as more 
of a series of dude ranches than anything 
else and the demand for water for It Is 
denounced as excessive and unreasonable. 

NEED AU. WE CAN GET 

Leaving aside the question of whether the 
water supply in the Colorado Is dwindling we 
can be certain of one thing: If the popula¬ 
tion and Industry and farming of southern 
California are to grow they will need every 
drop of Colorado River water we can get un¬ 
der the basin States compact. If we don’t 
get it. popxilatlon wlU cease to Increase by 
immigration and if the birth rate continues 
It will mean that many persons will have to 
leave the area In another generation. 

As for the wells as a source of supply ev¬ 
ery one familiar with them knows the wa¬ 
ter table is going down. In many places 
where the table seems to remain static the 
water Is being rendered useless, or worse, by 
the Infiltration of salt. 

California must face up-to Its need for 
water. Even If we survive war, Inflation, and 
natural disasters the future of civilization 
here Is ultimately doomed If we do not find 
other sources of water than we now have. 

There Is some talk about converting sea 
water to fresh water. It Is possible, and even 
feasible, If we could find fuel cheap enough 
to operate the necessary machinery. But It 
Is not to this source we must turn Im¬ 
mediately. We have got to look for other 
streams to tap. They exist and we will tell 
you about them later. 

STATE ACTZON IS NEOESSART 

That Is not all. B:nowledge without action 
is futile. We must find the means of acquir¬ 
ing the water after we find its source and 
that Is another matter which we propose 
to discuss over a period of time. 

For the Immediate present, suffice It to 
say that we must act. We must act promptly, 
forthrightly, and seriously. Also, we must 
act organizationally. The Colorado River 
Association has done a superb job In its field. 
The need now goes beyond the scope of that 
organization. It Is an undertaking which 
must be met on a State-wide basis. The 
fact that northern Callframla usually has 
adequate rainfall while the south doesn’t Is 
no excuse for being regional. 

Failure to act in the near future will mean 
that water will be the paramount issue with¬ 
in a decade and it could be that lack of wa¬ 
ter will mean for us what It already means 
for large areas in China and India. 


More Meat and How To Get It 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

or NORTH DAKOTA 

IN TOE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mf. LANGER. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rscord a pamphlet 
entitled “More Meat and How To Get It. 
With a Common Sense Meat Program.” 
It is sponsored by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the American Meat 
Institute, and other organizations. I ask 
that it be printed in full in the Appendix 
of the Record. I understand that the 
printing will cost about $150 more than 
the cost of printing the two pages al¬ 
lowed under the rule. 

There being no objection, the pam¬ 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

More Meat and How To Get It With a Com¬ 
mon-Sense Meat Program—Help Stop 
Inflation, Get More Meat to Consumers. 
Help Meet the National Emergency, Bal¬ 
ance AND Stabilize the Economy, Now and 
After the Emergency 

(A program for a sound three-way attack by 
(1) farmers and ranchers, (2) consumers, 
and (3) Congress, that will halt inflation 
and help restore sound dollars, sponsored 
by farm organizations, livestock associa¬ 
tions, meat-industry groups, and allied 
businesses) 

summary 

There Is no shortage of meat. There Is 
inflated demand. A common sense, con¬ 
structive 3-way attack Is proposed—with 
directions set forth in 20 pamphlets as num¬ 
bered below: 

I. Farmers and ranchers have eight pro¬ 
duction goals: 

Goal 1. More corn and other feed-grain 
production. 

Goal 2. Stretch feed, produce more meat 
per pound. 

Goal 3. Grassland Improvement, for more 
cattle and sheep. 

Goal 4. Hogs, a quick and efficient way to 
more meat. 

Goal 6. Beef cattle; more beef Is on the 
way. 

Goal 6. Sheep; produce more of critically 
short wool and lamb. 

Goal 7. Poultry; rapid broiler and turkey 
expansion continues. 

Goal b. Dairy cattle; provide 42 percent of 
beef and veal. 

II. Consumers must help; the way Is 
shown in goal 9, thrifty meat buying and 
use. 

III. Congress and the Federal adminis¬ 
tration have responsibility to exercise lead¬ 
ership. 

Goal 10. Restore sound money. 

To get action and to achieve the 10 goals, 
there are 10 task forces proposed. The fol¬ 
lowing pamphlets suggest how each of the 
task forces can strike at the causes of in¬ 
flation. 

11. Task force, farm (vganizations. 

12. Task force, livestock associations. 

13. Task force, meat Indiutry. 

14. Task force, bankers and other finan¬ 
cial leaders. 

16. Task force, feed manufacturers and 
dealers. 

16. Task force, crop; fertilizer, seed, In- 
•ectloldf. Implement, and other dealere. 

, 17. Taek force, transportation companies. 

18. Task force, service organizations, lead¬ 
ers and managers. 
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19. TMk force. osenoiM, United Btotes De- 
partmont of Agrteulture and ooUagee of ag- 
Meultinro. 

90. TmIc foroe. pram and radio. 

The common-aenae meat program oaa be 
an example of wbat all parts of our economy 
can do to Help atop inflation and restore 
sound dollars. 

It la a direct, positive attack on tbls prob¬ 
lem. not wasteful and negative. 


Inflation grips tbe thnlted Btates. Money 
la rapidly losing Its value. In an effort to 
check this economic catastrophe, price oon- 
trcds have been Imposed. 

Tbls Is an attack on the symptoms of In¬ 
flation—>not on the causes. Such controls 
conceal the effects of Inllatlon-Hind divert 
attention from what must be done to halt 
Inflation. 

Price controlo on livestock and livestock 
products and the eoonomy as a whole are not 
necessary, practicable, or feasible. 

This common-sense meat program la a 
sound and positive solution to control infla¬ 
tion. It is tbe way In which farmers, ranch¬ 
ers. and allied Industries propose to help. 
But more production, efficient processing, 
and marketing cannot alone stop Inflation! 

Congress and the Federal administration 
nuBt strike at the causes of Inflation and 
unaoimd dollars. 

Consumers must do their part with thrifty 
meat buying and use. 

It Is good common sense to cure the rea¬ 
sons for Inflation. 

Inflation and meat 

There is no shortage of meat, according to 
past rates of consumption. The average oon- 
aumptlon per perscm in the United Statea 
will be 148 poimds during 1961—up 3 pounds 
from last year. 

Tbls amount has been exceeded In only 8 
cff the last 30 years. More meat Is on the 
way. 

Cattle on farms Increased 5 percent during 
1950; beef cows are up 10 percent to a new 
record high; calves are up 11 percent. 

Bog numbers are up 7 percent—and bogs 
under 6 months of ago on January 1 were up 
11 percent from 1980. 

Sheep numbers Increased 4 percent during 
1950. 

Pbed supplies are large, but production 
must be further increased to care for the 
rapid livestock expansion. 

Prices of meat are at present levels—^not 
because of a lag In production—^but because 
of record high incomes and free spending of 
consumers. Wages paid to Industrial work¬ 
ers went up 17 percent In less than 0 months 
following the outbreak of war In Korea. 

Tbe population Increase Is almost 9.500.000 
each year. 

Expansion of the Armed Forces will require 
about 1.200.000,000 pounds more meat—1 out 
of each 20 pounds of meat produced. 

Farmers and ranchers will boost meat out¬ 
put rapidly—in the production race to out¬ 
run the Increased need—and In an effort to 
meet the Inflated demand. Only lack of con- 
fldence in future markets, due to man-made 
regulations, can cause them to cut back. 

ObvloiMly. producers must take Into con¬ 
sideration the various and numerous busi¬ 
ness risks Inherent in a program of this na¬ 
ture. Such risks may be even greater than 
they are in normal times. 

This production program stresses increased 
elBeleney by tbe pioduoer. It is equally es¬ 
sential, however, that all of the other mem¬ 
bers of the meat team, livestock-marketing 
groups, packers, and retailers, along with 
allied industries, constantly strive to do an 
even more effloient job of processing and 
marketing. iUl must help. 

Tl^^am Is a o<munon-sense attack 
on inflation—to restore free prices and mar¬ 
kets and sound dollars. 


COIIMOW Siwss Mxat FBOOBAK—a Boumd 
Thsxs*Wat Attack 

l. Farmers and ranchers must do an out¬ 
standing meat-production Job. 

Livestock men must assume some extra 
risks. No one can pr«llct the weather, the 
trend toward war or peace, the price at mar¬ 
ket time, or political actions in Washington. 

Nevertheless, they must push forward to 
produce more meat. There must be a genu¬ 
ine effort to meet the larger demand with 
more and more production. 

This does not mean that Individuals 
should risk their financial security—or the 
future welfare of their families. 

It does mean that risk of less profits Is 
Justified In the effort to help meet the emer¬ 
gency—on a positive, constructive basis. 

This will be accomplished by the full co¬ 
operation and help of all their allied busi¬ 
nesses and Industries. Meat processors, 
marketing agencies, retailers, bankers, feed 
manufacturers and dealers, fertiliser com¬ 
panies. Implement manufacturers and deal¬ 
ers. transportation organisations and com¬ 
panies, and all others that help produce, 
process, or sell livestock and meat must help. 

The assistance of the press and radio will 
be Indispensable. 

The United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, agricultural ooll^ces, and all agricul¬ 
tural agencies should concentrate on giving 
assistance in more meat production. 

n. Oonsumers miist be thrifty meat buy¬ 
ers. They should buy the meat that Is most 
available—guidance by seasons will be 
suggested. 

Consumers can buy more of the leas ex¬ 
pensive—but equally nutritious—cuts, to get 
more for the meat dollar. 

Home storage and lockers may be used to 
help carry meat from peak production to 
scarcity seasons. Buying canned and other 
meats when supplies are plentiful, to be 
used In higher price periods. Is not hoarding 
but Is an aid In maintaining more even 
prices and meat supplies all year. 

Home economists, tbe press and radio, 
consumer groups and all stores selling meat 
must help promote thrifty meat buying and 
use. 

m. Congress and the Federal Administra¬ 
tion must strike at the cause of Inflation and 
unsound dollars by—(1) resUdctlons cm ex¬ 
pansion of money supply: <3) strict eoon¬ 
omy by Government, thereby setting an 
example for business and Individuals; (3) 
pay-as-you-go taxation; (4) llmltatlona on 
consumer credit; (6) encoiiragement of In¬ 
dividual savings. 

This three-way attack by farmers and 
ranchers, consumers, and Congress will 
stabilize the economy—now and after tbe 
emergency. 

More meat must be produced with elBclent 
methods. Fumers and ranchers should 
grasp this opportunity to supply consumers 
more of what they want. 

Each organisation, business, or agency par¬ 
ticipating In this program will receive sug- 
.gestlons on what to do. bow to proceed, and 
proper timing of actions. Write for Instruc¬ 
tion pamphlets and suggestions If you want 
to help. 

Every business has a huge stake In stabiliz¬ 
ing the economy. Unless Inflation Is brought 
under control, the *Tree choice" system that 
has made America great may be permanently 
destroyed. 

Tbe action programs are built around the 
following: 

Goal 1. JITore corn and other feed grain 
production 

Feed must be produced to m a in tai n and 
expand the meat output. Tbe ankoxmt of 
feed grains produced tends to set upper 
limits on tbe amount of meat produced. 

Where equipment Is available, the use of 
anhydrous ammonia, or other nitrogenous 
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fertlllaers, should be encouraged to boost 
yields. 

Agricultural college authorities state, "Tbe 
amount of meat we can produce depends 
primarily upon two things: First, the quan¬ 
tity of feed we produce: and, second, the 
efllcleney with which we feed It." 

Tbe critical planting season has already 
started. 

March 1 planting Intentions of farmers 
show only a 1.6 percent Increase In the com 
acreage over last year—a total of 85,694,000 
acres. It will not be enough—far short of 
real needs. 

Tbe United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture Is asking for 90,000,000 acres. Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan Is urging Increased 
feed production to support Increased live¬ 
stock production for national defense. 

Keep established rotations and sound crop 
programs for the long puU but work In more 
corn now. where practical. 

Grain sorghum acreage should be as large 
as last year. 

This Is the corn crop of the West—and 
more grain will be urgently needed In the 
West. 

Farmers Intend to plant less grain sorghum 
than last year—^the Indicated slash In grain 
sorghiun production is one-half. 

This woiUd be a grave mistake. 

Strive for as large a grain sorghum acreage 
as last year. It Is production needed to bol¬ 
ster tbe national defense. 

All feed grains will be urgently needed. 
Ciorn reserves are being pulled down fast— 
already higher feed prices are causing some 
farmers to out back on hogs and poultry. 
The major effort on this crop production 
campaign must be made immediately—and 
up to July 16. 

Goal 2. Stretch feed 

(a) This Is a basic and continuing pro¬ 
gram to produce more meat per pound of 
feed. It will—get more meat to consumers. 
Increase farm production, step up the volume 
of all businesses, stretching feed Is one of the 
most urgent needs of tbe Nation. 

(b) Making tbe same amoimt of feed pro¬ 
duce more pounds of meat Is even more ef¬ 
fective than merely growing more grain. 

(c) Look at the various livestock programs 
for stretch-feed Ideas, such as—save every 
pig; vaccinate and get rid of worms; use pas¬ 
ture to tbe limit—this Is the least expensive 
feed: balance rations—let county agents, 
agricultural teachers and feed dealers help; 
avoid bruising and crippling of livestock, to 
protect feed Investment; feed salt and other 
minerals; dont waste feed-producing excess 
fat; kill rats—this Is now easy to do with 
warfarin; each will eat or waste 2 to 3 bush¬ 
els of feed; cull constantly—get high pro¬ 
duction per animal; use all feed—byproducts, 
damaged grains and all of the plants: keep 
livestock healthy; keep livestock gaining. 

(d) The urgency of the "stretch feed" cam¬ 
paign will build up with livestock numbers— 
and will be extremely acute should drought 
strike. 

Efficient use of feed can add at least 20 
percent more meat for consumers and re¬ 
duce the production costs of farmers and 
ranchers. 

The methods of efficient feed use are well 
known. The most able producers get high 
meat output per feed tised. Many feed com¬ 
panies and dealers are doing a good Job of 
promoting better feeding. 

Stretch feed to the limit for national de¬ 
fense and stability. 

Goal 3. Graseland improvement 

Every business, farm, and Uvestock organi¬ 
sation should throw Its full influenoe back 
of pasture and range land Improvement^ 
end wise manasement. 

H. E. Babcock, the great agricultural states¬ 
man. tmtll his recent death, "beat the drums" 
for a strong animal agriculture. 
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A strong animal agriculture builds a strong 
Nation: (1) Animal agriculture builds the 
soil; (3) animal agriculture Is our best food 
reserve: (3) animal agriculture Is the back¬ 
bone of the family farm; (4) animal agri¬ 
culture provides the nutrltlotis foods we need 
most and like best; (5) animal agriculture Is 
one of our best, guarantees for continued 
prosperity and stability. 

Fortunately, the United States Department 
of Agriculture and land-grant colleges and 
universities In November 1960 Jointly an¬ 
nounced such a program and pledged: 

“The coUeges and the Department will 
work together with all their resources to gain 
the widespread Improvement of the Nations 
billion acres of pasture, hay land, and range. 

“Better grasslands will provide a solid base 
for the expansion of the production of meat 
and other livestock products. 

“Grasslands Improvements will produce 
benefits In which the participating farmers, 
the people and the Nation as a whole will 
share In the near futiire as well as In the 
years which He further ahead.** 

A 10-polnt program was announced. These 
included the following suggestions: 

(a) Pasture Is cheap feed. 

(b) Apply more lime and fertilizers. 

(c) Mow weeds and get rid of brush, cac¬ 
tus and other damaging vegetation. 

(d) Do more seeding—and use the best 
grasses and legumes. 

(e) Spread runoff waters on the range. 

(f) Irrigate more pastures. 

(g) Grassland Improvement is the effec¬ 
tive way to Insure carrying the Increased cat¬ 
tle and sheep numbers—and to be sure that 
they will carry heavy weights when sold off 
of grass. 

(h) Even 6 to 10 acres Improved pasture 
per farm will be a tremendous help. Do not 
seed down productive land needed for feed 
grain production. 

(1) Every rancher should step up grassland 
improvement and use the grazing manage¬ 
ment that will produce more beef and lamb 
for the years ahead. 

(j) Farmers should see their county agent 
and PMA office for details on the grassland 
Improvement program. 

Ooal 4. Hogs 

Hogs are highly efficient and are profitable 
converters of grain Into meat. 

Through two litters per year pork produc¬ 
tion can be rapidly expanded. 

Pork output can be expanded quickly with 
bogs now on farms by feeding to heavier 
weights as a temporary measure—but don’t 
waste feed by going above 260 pounds. 

After September, save grain by selling at 
lighter weights—about 226 pounds. 

All farmers producing hogs should be 
reached through seasonal Information vital 
to maintaining an adequate and profitable 
output of pork. In this they must have the 
assistance of all allied Industries and agen¬ 
cies. Here are examples of actions that will 
pay off In more meat for consumers and In¬ 
creased Income to farmers: 

April and May Is the time to Insure a large 
fall pig crop. More sows and gilts should be 
bred. 

There is ciurently plenty of corn and with 
this program there should be no acute future 
shortages. Hogs raised largely on grass and 
byproducts should sell well and help bolster 
the food supply. 

“For fattening pigs, all the good pasture 
they will eat will save 16 percent on corn and 
85 percent on protein. For sows, good pas¬ 
ture will save half the feed during gestation 
for fall plge.** (University of Missouri.) 

A succession of catch crops shoxUd be 
planted to stretch-feed grains by providing 
continuous succulent grazing. 

Full feed early spring pigs to sell at high 
prices when pork Is scarce during the July- 
September period. 

Feed balanced rations. Self feeding cuts 
labor and saves feed. 


“Feeding worms in hogs is expensive— 
when three ears of corn are tossed to wormy 
pigs, one ear goes to the worm and the other 
two to the pigs.** (Alabama Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute.) 

A south Georgia farmer last year produced 
over 1,000 pounds of pork an acre, hogging 
off early hybrid corn. The hogs were sold 
on the high September market. More pork 
can and should be produced In the South 
and West. 

Farmers, especially those with less than 6 
or 10 sows, should, where {nraetlcal, add more 
gilts. When enough hogs are produced to 
make a larger enterprise, the hogs receive 
more attention—and profits go up on all 
the hogs. Purchase of any additional feed 
that may be needed will be profitable—If 
used efiBclently. 

Pork is the quick and profitable way to 
get more meat to consumers to the limit of 
feed-grain supplies. 

Goal 5. Beef cattle 

Breeding herds are being rapidly in¬ 
creased—cows up 10 percent over last year. 
More beef Is on the way. . 

About 85 percent of United States beef Is 
produced without com. Good quality beef 
can be sold off grass—it must be accom¬ 
plished on more farms and ranches. 

The major problem will be to outrun the 
uptrend In cattle numbers with the grass¬ 
lands improvement program. 

“In time of need, two bushels of corn can 
be stretched to do the work ordinarily done 
by three In some kinds of cattle feeding.** 
(Iowa State College.) 

A big tonnage of beef—rather than waste¬ 
ful high finish, must be the goal. Feed cat¬ 
tle with a minimum of grain. 

Make full use of silage, by-products, corn¬ 
cobs, beet pulp, and other such feeds for 
putting more weight on cattle. 

Supplemental feeding on grass to get 
larger gains on market cattle this summer 
Is recommended where practical. 

Texas A. A M. authorities urge, “Control 
parasites with special attention to fly con¬ 
trol. Use bulls tested for rate of gain. 
Overcome mineral deficiencies by direct feed¬ 
ing of bone meal or by fertilizing pastures.** 

Don’t hold cows that are too old or un¬ 
certain breeders. “Range cows produce their 
best calves during their fourth to eighth 
years.** (Montana Experiment Station.) 

“Expand the production of fall calves. 
This will reduce death losses and speed up 
production.** (Univesslty of Nebraska.) 

Expand cow herds In farming areas—espe¬ 
cially in the South. 

Better feeding in the South Is largely de¬ 
pendent on producing better pastures—fer¬ 
tilizing and seeding. 

Georgia State College authorities stress 
the Importance of making cattle heavier be¬ 
fore selling. Better grade calves especially 
should be carried to near 1,000 pounds which 
will more than double the beef from the 
same animal. 

Full use must be made of all practical 
methods of producing more beef—^and at 
lower costs. 

Grow cattle to older ages to get heavier' 
weights, before fattening, where pasture 
and roughage can be produced to carry more 
cattle. 

Goal 6. Sheep 

Sheep numbers, after being cut almost 
one-half, are now being increased—up 4 
percent In 1960. 

Such additions to the meat supply will be 
small for several years. Ewes held off the 
market for breeding will largely offset extra 
lambs for market. 

More ewe lambs must be retained by both 
ranchers and farmers. More small farms 
should have sheep flocks. Flocks of 40 or 
more ewes should be on more farms. 

Sheep fit In with glassland Improvement, 
goal 3, as they help control weeds and need 
little but pasture and hay as feed. 


Consumer discrimination against heavy 
lambs should be minimized. 

Desperately short wool supplies as well as 
scarce lamb gives a double reason for rapid 
increase of sheep. 

Goal 7. Poultry 

For 16 years broiler production has gone 
up very rapidly. This Increase will continue 
during 1961. 

Broilers furnish a quick supply of meat. 
Large-scale and low-cost production per bird 
has encouraged expansion. 

Turkey production will set a new all-time 
high In 1961. 

Thrifty consumers should recognize that 
**A large tom turkey gives 15 to 20 percent 
more cooked meat for your money than a 
small bird—whether you buy a whole, large 
bird or half of one.*’ (Washington State Col¬ 
lege.) 

Goal 8. Dairy cattle 

Dairy cows give a two-way Income—milk 
and beef. 

Dairy cattle make up 42 percent of the 
total beef and veal supply. This Is nutri¬ 
tious and wholesome meat. 

The supply of beef can be materially in¬ 
creased by putting more weight on dairy 
animals before they are sold for beef. 

Profitable dairying is practical without 
major use of feed grains, since 85 percent of 
the milk production capacity of milk cows 
can be obtained from good quality pasture 
and roughage. 

Keep all the dairy heifers from high-pro¬ 
ducing cows. Grow them Into big cows. 
’They will produce more milk—and bring 
more as beef when sold out of the milking 
herd. 

Some low-producing milk cows, especially 
of the heavier breeds, can be bred to beef 
bulls—to produce more veal and beef. Arti¬ 
ficial breeding associations now have beef 
bulls put In at the request of milk cow own¬ 
ers. For example all dairymen In Ohio can 
get the use of beef bulls for their dairy cows. 

Cows having been culled from the milk¬ 
ing herd should be allowed to fatten on pas¬ 
ture and fed roughage and supplements 
when profitable to do so before selling. Low- 
producing milk cows should be culled more 
promptly and turned Into beef to save feed 
and labor. 

Dairy steers, especially from heavy breeds, 
usually can be grown and profitably fattened 
on grass—^for more beef. 

The sale of lightweight young dairy cattle 
for slaughter should be discouraged. Farm¬ 
ers with extra grass and forage should buy 
such animals and put on for additional 
gains—thus Increasing the tonnage of beef. 

Vealers should be grown to heavier weights 
before being sold where practical. In areas 
of low-priced milk this Is especially profit¬ 
able. 

Ohio State University dairy specialists 
recommend, "Feed veal calves to market 
weights of 180 to 200 pounds. Dairy farm¬ 
ers can profit In beef sideline.** 

The quick and easy method of selling 
“bobble" calves should be discouraged. By 
growing them Into heavy veal calves the 
meat output Is more than doubled and 
profits are often Increased. 

More use should be made of calf meals— 
they can replace practically all of the milk 
for even young calves. 

Dairymen need not give up milk produc¬ 
tion to market more beef. By management 
adjustments they can continue In milk pro¬ 
duction and sell one-third more beef and 
veal. 

sxcTiON n 

Thrifty meat buying and use by consumers 
will enable them to buy more meat. 

This means higher diet levels—better nu¬ 
trition for more people—and more stability 
for farmers and ranchers. 

It will help stabilize the economy—now 
and after the emergency. 
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Baob orgaamtion, bmlneas. or agency 
participating in thla program will receive 
auggeatione on what to do, how to proceed, 
proper timing of action. 

Write for auch auggeationa if you want to 
help atop inflation and reatore aound dollara. 

Goal 9 . Thrifty meat bttying and uae 

There la no ahortage of meat. There la a 
great Increaae in demand for meat oauaed by 
more people who have more money and want 
to spend it for food. 

There will be an average of about 148 
pounda of meat per peraon during 1851— 
mine than in any other recent year, except 
1944. 1946, and 1947, when the supply waa 
alightly larger. (Kanaaa State College.) 

Ooidance in thrifty buying ctf meat and 
planning of meala around leaa popular cuts 
will help keep jnioea In line. Hoiiaewivee 
can profit by using a greater variety of meat 
cuts and can add more appeal to their meala. 

Farmers do not set the price of meat—it la 
set by eonsiunera as they bid against each 
other. Price control will not ccerect this 
situation but will bring hardship to both 
producers and consumers. 

Price controls lead to rationing, black mar¬ 
kets. disrespect for law. unsanitary practices, 
loss of byproducts (including insulin and 
other implant new drugs), and leaa meat 
for consumers. 

There are many sources through which 
consumers now obtain guidance for thrifty 
meat buying and use. Two examplea of 
these are: 

The National Livestock and Meat Board, 
which has national coverage through its 
homemaker's service. 

American Meat Institute publicity for 
newspapers, magazines, radio, and retail ad¬ 
vertisements, which regularly carry meat 
buying and uae guidance for thrifty house¬ 
wives. 

We must concentrate on telling food buy¬ 
ers how to be thrifty In making purchases. 
We must also educate consumers on how 
to prepare and serve meat in order to ob¬ 
tain its full value. Over 10 percent at the 
nutrition of meats is lost because of poor 
cooking methods and poor meal plaiming. 

Less tender cuts of meat are Just as nu¬ 
tritious as the tender steaks. “All meat la 
tender if it is cooked correctly." (Purdue 
University.) 

sxcnoN xn 

While farmers, ranchers, allied Industries, 
agencies and consumers work at their Jobs 
of producing more meat and thrifty buying 
and use of meat— 

Congress and the Federal administration 
have the responsibility to exercise leader¬ 
ship to control inflation. 

It is to strike at the cause of Inflation and 
unsound dollars. 

All across the Nation there is demand for 
such action. 

Ooal 10. Restore aound money 

The methods of stopping inflation and the 
dwindling value of dollars are weU known. 
Prompt and definite action is needed in 
Washington on: (1) Restrictions on expan¬ 
sion of money supply: (2) strict economy by 
Government, thereby setting an example for 
business and individuals; (S) pay-as-we-go 
taxation; (4) limitations on consumer credit; 
(5) encouragement of individual savings. 

All citizens who have savings, life insur¬ 
ance, bonds, pensions, and other su<di prop¬ 
erty should continue to caU upon Congress 
for action. Write your Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The University of Illinois suggests to farm¬ 
ers, “Our Government is responsible for in¬ 
flation. The Constitution of the United 
States says that ‘Congress shall have the 
power • • • to coin money (and) regu¬ 
late the vZlue thereof. • • •• But Con¬ 
gress usually does what It thinks the people 
want." 

The University of Minnesota points out 
that "A life-insurance policy which would 


have provided 91,000 of purchasing power In 
1946 now yields less than 9800. 

“An B bond purchased 10 years ago matures 
this year at a higher dollar value but the 
latter represents less buying power than the 
original investment. 

“The citizen is under obligation to buy 
bonds. Bis Government is undes^bligatlon 
to do everything within its power to assure 
the purchaser that the value of the bonds 
will not evaporate through inflation." 

Inflation must be stopped or much past 
and future savings will continue to be wiped 
out. The dollar is worth about 60 cente— 
savings are worth far less than they were 
10 years ago. 

Congress must act if the economy is to be 
stabilized. Ihis will require an aroused 
public demanding action—to get action in 
Washington. 

Let your Senators and Representatives 
know what you want done—they want to 
act according to the will of the people. 

Task Forces 

Farmers, ranchers, and consumers need 
as allies all businesses and fellow citizens. 
All must Join the fight on inflation. 

This common sense meat program can be 
an example of what aU parts of our economy 
must accomplish to stop inflation and re¬ 
store sound dollars. 

To that end. 10 task forces are proposed. 

The following list of brief pamphlets sug¬ 
gests how each can quickly bring tremendous 
forces to bear on the Inflation and national 
stability problem. 

Request any or all of these pamphlets— 
then launch out in a vigorous attack on the 
causes of inflation—not the symptoms. 

This is a sound positive attack—not waste¬ 
ful and negative. 

11. Task force farm organizations: Pro¬ 
duction goals 1 to 8 will be the special ob¬ 
jectives of thla task force. 

12. Task force livestock associations: This 
task force will combine the leadership of 
breeders, feeders, and marketing men. 

18. Task force meat indtistry: Goal 9, 
thrifty meat bujrlng and use. will be a major 
objective. Processing and marketing must 
be efficient. 

14. Task force bankers and other financial 
leaders: Inflation is a problem of money and 
economics. Leadership from finance will be 
be especially effective. 

15. Task force feed manufacturers and 
dealers: Ooal 2, stretch feed, and sound live¬ 
stock management will be the field of major 
service for this task force. 

16. Task force crop—fertilizers, seed, in¬ 
secticide, Implement, and other dealers: This 
task force will work on goal 1, more com 
and other feed production, and goal 8, grass¬ 
land Improvement. 

17. Task force transportation companies: 
Railroads, truck companies, and Individuals 
doing hauling of livestock, feeds, and sup¬ 
plies are a vital task force. 

18. Task force servica.organlzatlons, lead¬ 
ers. and managers: m this task force will be 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, farm 
managers, and others who will help. 

19. Task force agencies, united States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, and colleges: The 
Federal and State agricultural workers can 
be depended upon for aggressive help and 
guidance. 

20. Task force press and radio: The assist¬ 
ance of the laress and radio is indispensable. 
Goals 1 to 10 offer numerous service oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Organizations cooperating to put this com¬ 
mon-sense meat program over, include the 
following: American Farm Bureau Federa¬ 
tion; American Meat Institute; American 
National Cattlemen's Association; American 
Stockyards Association; Central Livestock 
Association, Xnc.; Independent Livestock 
Marketing Association; Kansas Livestock As¬ 
sociation; Missouri Livestock Association; 
National Committee oi Livestock Order Buy¬ 
ers and Dealers: Natlcmal Council of Farmer 
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Cooperatives; National Grange; National in. 
dependent Meat Packers Association; Na¬ 
tional Lamb Feeders Association; National 
Livestock Auction Association; National Live¬ 
stock Exchange; National Live Stock Pro¬ 
ducers Association; National Livestock and 
Meat Board: National Wool Growers Asso¬ 
ciation; Producers Livestock Cooperative; 
Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers* Asso¬ 
ciation; Western States Meat Packers Asso¬ 
ciation, and other national, regional, and 
State associations. 


'^The Story of the Mob of the United 
Stntef Air Force, Doily Flying Their 
Jets Fnlly Armed Along the Boandoriee 
of the Iron Curtoin, Is One of the Least- 
Known Stories of the American Defense 
of Western Enrope”—^Mr. Robert Mc¬ 
Cormick 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 

or AlJkBAMA 

IN THS ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,19S1 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, the echo 
of acclaim attesting General MacAr-* 
thur's presence in the Nation*8 Capital 
had hardly died before the assistant to 
the President, the Honorable John R 
Steelman, made still further and factual 
report to the American people on some 
newer phases of the current problems 
facing this country. This he did by way 
of the teledocumentary. Battle Report, 
Washington, broadcast each Sunday 
afternoon for 6 months past over the 
National Broadcasting Co.’s television 
network and coaxial cables. 

The television program Battle Report, 
Washington, has long since proved itself 
to be one of the most popular of all 
weekly news telecasts emanating from 
the Nation’s Capital. On this program, 
each week, Dr. John R steelman pre¬ 
sents top-flight officials of the Federal 
Government to make report to the 
American people with respect to official 
matters that come imder their immedi¬ 
ate supervision. 

The statements made by Dr. Steel¬ 
man and his invited guests are alto¬ 
gether so illuminating that I am taking 
opportunity of again directing them to 
the attention of this House. 

To make the program even more in¬ 
teresting, some 3 or 4 weeks ago, the 
National Broadcasting Co. dispatched 
its ace commentator, Robert McCormick, 
to Europe. He went to learn, first-hand, 
the conditions obtaining on the Conti¬ 
nent in order that he might bring that 
report back for the information of the 
public and use on the Battle Report, 
Washington, program. 

He returned to America some 10 days 
ago, and, last Sunday, Dr. Steelman pre¬ 
sented Mr. McCormick, along with other 
guests, on the afternoon’s program. 

Mr. McCormick’s presentation of his 
observations, especially of Air Force 
activities, is chock full of reader interest 
as he tells of American Jets which— 
Every daylight hour of the day, and every 
day of the week, fully armed, and ready for 
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action, they patrol the entire United States 
ssone of occupied Germany. The nearest 
Russian-dominated border only 6 minutes 
away by air. 

The story of these men of the United States 
Air Force, who daily fly along the boundaries 
of the iron curtain. Is one of the most dra¬ 
matic and least-known stories of the Amer¬ 
ican defense of Western Europe. 

Authenticated by a personal state¬ 
ment made to Mr. McCormick by Lt. Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, and the short statement 
made by Col. John S. Chennault, com¬ 
mander of the Eighty-sixth Fighter- 
Bomber Wing, Mr. McCormick's story of 
the splendid work done by the German 
weathermen and German radio opera¬ 
tors, and other technicians, is interest¬ 
ingly discussed by a German radio oper¬ 
ator, who said: 

I am only one of the typical Germans who 
like to do my Job, and 1 like to work to¬ 
gether with the Americans, and not only 
the Americans, but the French and English 
people—and you know what a war can do. 
And I feel that it is now a time of crisis and 
we have to stand all together, and I will do 
my part of the work here in the Air Force. 
(Excuse me. I have to take now a message.) 

Of more than passing interest to moth¬ 
ers and fathers of America was the state¬ 
ment made by Maj. Gen. Harry G. Arm¬ 
strong. USSAF, who reported as to the 
physical and moral conditions of the men 
of our Air Force in the Pacific theater, as 
well as in Alaska. 

Accompanying General Armstrong on 
a recent visit in survey of these areas 
was Dr. Elmer Henderson, eminent sur¬ 
geon and president of the American 
Medical Association, as well as six out¬ 
standing medical consultants. 

In discussing air evacuations made in 
Korea to date. General Armstrong said. 
In part: 

So far. In the Korean affair more than 121,- 
000 persons have been evacuated by air with¬ 
in Korea and Japan, including many patients 
transported more than once. There have 
not been that many casualties. In the next 
phase, the Military Air Transport Service has 
transported more than 22,000 patients from 
Korea to the United States. Not all of them 
are combat casualties. All of these patients 
have been evacuated by air and without a 
single death due to mishandling or aircraft 
failure. 

Mr. Speaker, this particular program 
of Battle Report, Washington is so full 
of human interest and contains so much 
that is pertinent to our fighting men in 
foreign lands that I particularly com¬ 
mend it to the reading of my every col¬ 
league in this House. 

That they might have an opportunity 
of reading the same. I now ask unaini- 
mous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein the thirty-fourth Battle 
Report, Washington as broadcast by Dr. 
John R. Steelman and hte guests a week 
ago last Sunday. 

That program was as follows: 

Battlb Report, Waskinoton 

Mr. McCormick. As this hero’s welcome 
Washington gave MacArthur continues to 
echo throughout the Nation—once again NBO 
Television turns its cameras on the Na¬ 
tion's Capital for a report on the battle that 
continues in Korea. 

Washington, which called upon Gen. Mat¬ 
thew Ridgway to take command in the Far 
East, and Korea, where the troops he led ad¬ 
vanced farther north against the slowly yield¬ 
ing Reds. 


Today, Battle Report focuses on an ex¬ 
clusive film report of our Jet bomber-patrol 
In Germany, then on the Surgeon General of 
our Air Force. But. first, a word from the 
assistant to the President. Dr. John R. Steel¬ 
man. 

Dr. Steelman. Good afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen.. Ever since the dawn of history, 
the return of military heroes has been an 
occasion for rejoicing and celebration. We 
are no different from our ancestors in this 
respect. And rightly so. Men who have dedi¬ 
cated their lives to the defense of their home¬ 
lands have earned the homage of the people. 

I wish it were possible, this afternoon, to 
tell you that the days of struggle are ended 
and our celebrations of the past week marked 
the dawn of peace. But. this is not the case. 
The vicious, warmongering propaganda of 
the Soviet still goes on. Hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of persons are being taught to hate the 
United States, and thus, are being condi¬ 
tioned for war. The Soviet repeatedly has 
blocked all efforts to reach a Just and endur¬ 
ing peace through honorable negotiation. 

And every hour of every day they hang 
the threat of war over our heads like the 
sword of Damocles. I^t me give you some 
cold, hard facts. 

Under the hammer and sickle of the Soviet 
Union Itself there are at least 4,100,000 men. 
armed with the newest and most formidable 
weapons. Of these, at least 300.000 are In 
Germany and 100,000 in Manchuria, which 
borders Korea. 

The subservient satellite nations also are 
armed to the teeth. According to the latest 
reports, Poland, Osechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria. Hungary, and Albania now have at 
least 796,000 men under arms. And. in China, 
there is an almost inexhaustible reservoir of 
manpower. 

These vast armies are poised to strike. 
They are like daggers at the heart of the 
free world—and their ultimate target is the 
United States. 

Obviously, this is no time for complacency. 

Obviously, our defense program must con¬ 
tinue at an ever-increasing tempo. 

Obviously, it is time for every citizen to 
put his shoulder to the wheel and do his part. 

This afternoon we will see how one of the 
borders of the free world is being patroled 
night and day by the Eighty-sixth Fighter 
Bomber Wing of our Air Force. Robert Mc¬ 
Cormick saw It when be was in Europe last 
month and ordered it recorded on fllm by 
the NBC camera team, Charles and Eugene 
Jones. 

With us in the studio is a distinguished 
officer, MaJ, Gen. Harry G. Armstrong, Bur¬ 
geon General of the Air Force. He is here to 
tell us how the lives of our airmen are being 
saved. 

And now let us continue with this week’s 
Battle Report, Washington. 

Voice. This is NBC Cameraman Gene 
Jones, all dressed up with some place to go. 
On assignment to document Europe with his 
brother Charlie, here Gene prepares to fllm 
the sixth of our excltulve teledocumenta¬ 
ries—eighty-sixth flghter-bomber wing in 
Germany—^America's Jet patrol along the 
border of the iron curtain. Stand by for an¬ 
other NBC flrst-voioed by our narrator, not 
long returned from Germany, Robert McCor¬ 
mick. 

Mr. MgCormxcx. Every daylight hmur of 
the day, every day of the week, American Jets 
like these, fully armed and ready for action, 
patrol the entire United States zone of occu¬ 
pied Germany. The nearest Russian-domi¬ 
nated border-only 0 minutes away by air. 
The story of these men of the United States 
Air Force who dally fly along the boundaries 
of the Iron cxirtain is one of the most drama¬ 
tic and least-known stories of the American 
defense of Western Europe. 

We invite you now to start upon this story 
as we did. at the home of the Eighty-sixth, 
the Neubiberg Air Base, once the home base 
of Nazi combat air units that flew on bomb¬ 


ing missions in World War n against France 
and other allied countries. We ask you to 
begin by listening, as we did. to the com¬ 
mander of our Atlantic Fact air forces. Lt. 
Gen. Lauris Norstad. 

Lieutenant General Norstad. I am pleased 
to participate in this program which has for 
its purpose bringing to the American people 
first-hand knowledge of their interests and 
activities overseas. This part of the program 
focuses attention on one element of our 
Armed Forces overseas, the United States Air 
Forces in Europe. This command has re¬ 
sponsibilities in the United Kingdom, in Eu¬ 
rope proper, and in north Africa. At the 
typical Air Force base pictured here, you will 
see some of our 'most modern aircraft and 
the men and facilities which support them. 
These forces. Joined with those of the other 
western nations form the nucleus around 
which will be built the strength and alert 
essential to the preservation of peace. 

Mr. McCormick. The story of our Eighty- 
sixth flghter-bomber wing in Europe is first 
the story of efficiency. Radar, constantly 
screening the border, keeps our squadrons on 
a 24-hour ready alert. And this truck houses 
the base's OCA equipment that helps guide 
planes to a safe landing in had weather. 

While these electronic eyes are at work, 
careful attention is paid to every detail de¬ 
signed to keep our planes armed and ready. 
The loading of these heavy bombs, for in¬ 
stance. 

Each plane carries two 1,000-potmd bombs, 
or up to 32 rockets. 

Belts of ammunition are prepared, too, for 
the jets’ 50-caliber machine guns. All these 
installations are checked and double- 
checked. No plane goes on patrol without 
being combat-loaded. 

Meanwhile, the pilots who fly these 
F-84-E Jets prepare to take to the air for 
their stint on the border patrol. 

Not without their mascot, of course. 

Take a good look at them. America. Aver¬ 
age age 26. Many of them are veterans of 
combat in World War II. One out of seven 
has his family with him in Europe. As these 
selected men—proud of their esprit de 
corps—get ready to board their planes, let 
us now take a look at some of the men be¬ 
hind them. You are in the base's weather 
station. Listen. 

German Weatherman. They have now 
cleared at 3,000 and they will hold that way, 
keep 8,000 to 4,000 With occasional ceiling at 
8.600. but they should break up by tonight. 

Untted States Captain. Will that hold up 
to 1,800? 

German Weatherman. Oh, yes; the weather 
is very nice up there for flying. 

United States Captain. Well, Warren, that 
looks like a good forecast for today. 

German Weatherman. I think we traced 
that area for that bad weather very well lor 
today. 

United States Captain. How long have you 
been forecasting here? 

German Weatherman. About 6 years. 

United States Captain. Were you with the 
German air force previously? 

German Weatherman. Yes; 1 was a fore¬ 
caster. Quite some years ago I volunteered 
to have a forecaster’s position here with the 
American Air Force, and I like it very well 
because the operation is about the same as 
it was before. 

Mr. McCormick. Here is a former member 
of the German Navy now working at the 
base as radio operator. 

German Radio Operator. I am only one 
of the typical Germans who like to do my 
Job, and I like to work together with the 
Americans, and not only the Americans, but 
the French and :ningllsh people, and you 
know what a war can do. And I feel that 
It is now a time of crisis and we have to 
stand all together, and 1 will do my part of 
the work here in the Air Force. (Excuse me, 
I have to take now a message.) 

Mr. McCormick. Yes; we found carefully 
screened German civilians at work through- 
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out tbe bai« on bundro<to of Jobo—ftom 
rwponslble wootber-oommunlootions poito to 
building thia new nmwey. 

Beck now to tbe pilota wbo bate tbla teem 
behind them. 

Before taking off. they go over tbe laat- 
minute detaila on tbe day’a patrUl. And now. 
each to bia own Tbunderjet. 

Bare cornea tbe algnal from the tower, and 
one by one the Jeta pull out of line to tael 
into poBltlon. Heret the tidceoff. 

They bum the radar trudt on the outaklrta 
of the field and off they go. 

Tou are now fiytng along the bordera of 
the iron curtain countrlea at 600 milea an 
hour in a plane with a cruialng range of over 
a tboxtaand milea. 

Bometlmea you fiy high above the clouda. 
Sometimea you akim the rolling fielda below. 
Windows open on the ground below aa peo¬ 
ple aean the sky to see you roar by. Men 
pause in their dally tasks to mark your paaa- 
Ing, and children playing acme German folk 
game are suddenly excited by the sight of 
you. 

High up in the air. you go about your 
business, yova eyes aearchlng the heavens 
for some plane that might be trying to sneak 
across the border. Could it be an enemy 
bomber? Or Is It some friendly aircraft 
off course? You decide “let's take a look.** 

The bigger plane seems to stand still aa 
you dive In upon It. It's a friendly plane 
unknowingly off its course, so you continue 
on. 

Hours go by, just this way. But before 
returning to your base, you receive orders 
by radio. For a test of your maiksmanshlp 
ability, you are ordered to proceed at once 
to the rocket range for three low-level straf¬ 
ing approaches. You say, “Roger" and do 
Just that. 

Suddenly, unknown to you—« tragedy. A 
Jet fighter on routine patrol crashes several 
miles from the field. The field ambiilanee 
and fire-fighting truck riish to the scene 
of the wreckage. With the latest fire-fight¬ 
ing equipment, men go to work on the flames. 
But It is too late to do anything at aU for 
the pilot. 

Thus, even though there is not yet combat 
in Europe, tbe haaard of death constantly 
faces these airmen on patrol to keep the 
peace. 

And now. to close “Border Patrol, Oen- 
many,” let's Join the son of tbe famed Fly¬ 
ing Tigers of China. Yes; Col. John 8. 
Cbennault. commander of thia Eighty-sixth 
Fighter-Bomber Wing since World War II. 

Colonel Chxmnault. This unit, like other 
Air Force units in Europe, has been assigned 
certain specific missions. We are all keenly 
aware of our responsibilities as America’s 
first line of defense in Europe. We are pre¬ 
pared and ready to go. 

Mr. McCoemick. As U. N. ground forces bat¬ 
tle to the hills beyond the Hwachon Reser¬ 
voir, from the Eighth Army's new commander 
comes word that the Communists' next move 
Is anybody’s guess. Bays Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Van Fleet, “There’s a definite build-up. 
I imagine the enemy would like to take an¬ 
other shot at us. We're ready for him if he 
does." Meanwhile, the air war grows hotter. 
More and more, our strafing Jets—shown at 
work heie—and our bombers, too, are meet¬ 
ing swarms of Russian-made Mlgs itching 
for combat. Just back from a first-hand 
survey of the medical needs of our pilots, 
and other Air Force personnel in the Pacific, 
comes our next guest. For the first public 
rep^ on bis trip, tbe Surgeon-General of 
tbe Air Force. MaJ. Gen. Barry G. Armstrong. 

Major General AaMSTioifO. Our trip was ex¬ 
tensive in that we visited most of the Air 
Force medical installations in the Pacific 
theater and Alaska. Our party Included six 
outstanding civilian medical consultants to 
the united States Air Force, among whom 
was Dr. Elmer Henderson, an eminent 
surgeon and president of the American Medi¬ 
cal Association. 


One of the things that particularly im¬ 
pressed us is the very high morale ci all Air 
Force personnel, both line and medical. The 
closer we approached the battle lines, the 
higher tbe morale. The best of all is with 
tbe advanced fightor units and the medical 
air evacuation squadron flying from forward 
airstrips in Korea. 

The high morale of medical personnel can 
be attributed to several thlxqss. Young doc¬ 
tors In the service are better trained than 
ever before, and our present medical organ- 
laatlon makes it possible to assign them to 
fields within their chosen specialties. By 
utUiaing these men in their specialties and 
keeping them busy, we require fewer medical 
personnel in proportion to troop strength. 
They are doing a wonderful Job, working hard, 
and each one is maklxxg a definite contribu¬ 
tion to the total effort. These young doc¬ 
tors are gaining valuable experience, though 
sometimes practicing under adverse condi¬ 
tions. 

All In all, our military personnel are now 
getting the best medical care in the history 
of military medicine. A concrete evidence 
of this superior medical care is the very 
low mortality rate among combat casualties, 
which Is leas than one-half that In World 
War n. There are several specific factors 
contributing to this achievement: better and 
quicker medical treatment in the front lines 
including the use of blood and blood plasma 
derivatives: the extensive use of antibiotics, 
and so-called miracle drugs which drastically 
reduce the dangers of infection; and we are 
exploiting the concept of air evacuation of 
sick and wounded. The concept of air evac¬ 
uation is roughly divided into two phases. 
The first carries the casualty from the aid 
station to a forward surgical hospital and 
then to a fixed hospital in an area further 
to the rear or to Japan. Helicopters are 
proving Invaluable in the forward areas for 
this work, frequently going behind enemy 
lines for crash casualties or wounded ground 
troops. 

An example of the service being rendered 
is the case of a young ground force Negro 
lieutenant. We met aboard an air evacua¬ 
tion flight from Korea to Japan and he told 
me this; “Five minutes after I was wounded 
I was back in tbe battalion first-aid station 
where my wounds were dressed; and within 
60 minutes I was on an airplane being evacu¬ 
ated to a hospital. When we know that such 
quick care Is available we dont mind fight¬ 
ing." 

Air evacuation of medical patients Is one 
of the Air Forces* most satisfying operations 
and we of the Air Force Medical Service 
contribute to this operation by training and 
supplying the medical personnel, doctors, 
nurses, and technicians, who support and 
fly with every evacuation flight. 

BIr. MoGoemicx. Until we turn our cameras 
upon the Nation again next week for an¬ 
other “teledocumentary,** this, then, against 
the background of Battlefront Korea, is 
Robert McCormick putting a period on your 
Thlrty-foxnth Battle Report, Washington. 


Britain-United States--No Agreement on 
China 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. UWRENCEH. SMITH 

or WISCONSIN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 17, 19S1 
Mr. SMITH OF Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reports that Britain and the 
United States are in agreement on China 
policy are not true. As part of my re¬ 
marks I am including an article by 


Ludwell Denny that appeared in the 
Washington News apropos this subject: 

DlSPXXX AU. TBX AlfICABUB TALK, UNITED 

Statbs and Gbbat Beitain Aeb Stiu. Poles 

Apaet on China Pouct 

(By Ludwell Denny) 

London. May 16.—Serious disagreements 
between Britain and America over a China 
policy continue despite a shift in the British 
poeltlon and Foreign Secretary Herbert Mor¬ 
rison's assurance to Parliament that there is 
no friction. 

These disagreements cover the arms em¬ 
bargo recommended by the United Nations 
committee to the General Assembly, as well 
as differences over a total embargo, Formosa, 
diplomatic recognition of the Chinese Beds 
and their demand for a U. N. seat. 

Though London has modified its pro- 
Peiping policy under American presBure, at 
the same time Washington policy has 
stiffened. So it is still a wide breach. 

Frightened by the possible effects of that 
breach on the North Atlantic Pact and on 
the British-American alliance, both govern¬ 
ments are trying to publicize points of agree¬ 
ment and postpone—rather than settle— 
their serious China disputes. 

BELUCTANT “TES** 

For the moment the United States Is un¬ 
willingly accepting the British-Imposed 
limits on the pending U. N. arms and strategic 
materials ban because the British Common¬ 
wealth, France and a large U. N. majority are 
on the British side. The British switch per¬ 
mitting this weak measure to pass in the 
U. N. is not as significant as advertised. 
Rather it is virtually automatic after 
Britain's own belated ban on rubber had been 
forced by Washington's and Winston 
Churchill's protests and British public 
opinion. 

But London has no intention of extending 
that limited U. N. ban to a total embargo as 
the United States has. A provision in the 
pending U. N. resolution “to continue its con¬ 
sideration of additional measures to meet 
aggression in Korea and report thereon'* is 
sop to American public opinion. But it is 
vetoed in advance by British refusal to con¬ 
sider a complete embargo much less naval 
blockade or political sanctions. 

Another grave flaw in the U. N. resolution 
is the failure to ban rubber by name as it 
does petroleum. Though rubber obviously is 
a strategic material, Britain didn't Include 
It in her strategic embargo until recently 
and Justifies what she calls shipments for 
normal peaceful purposes. 

Also, there’s a bole in the U. N. clause to 
prevent evasion of the embargo by shipping 
and transshipments. It's limited to pre¬ 
venting “circumvention of control on ship¬ 
ments applied by other states pursuant to 
this resolution.'' If Indonesia, Burma, In¬ 
dia or Ceylon sell rubber or other strategic 
materials to China, British ships can deliver 
those goods—^unless London rules otherwise. 

Tbe biggest hole of all is that British Em¬ 
pire rubber shipments to Russia, which can 
be reshipped to China, are not banned. 

So a strict economic blockade which De¬ 
fense Secretary George C. M ars h all as well as 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, says is essential is 
not imposed by Britain or by the U. N. pro¬ 
posal even in the limited field of arms and 
strategic materials. 

WHY THEY OBJECT 

As for the American-type embargo on all 
goods, London objects on the following 
grounds: 

It would be Ineffective because other China 
traders, including Russia, wouldn't Join. 

It is enforceable only by a naval blockade 
which would Invite a general war. 

Britain and others would lose essential im¬ 
ports from China Including tungsten. 

It wou>d destroy Hong Kong which is Im¬ 
portant for the Allies as well as Britain. 
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roBTPOM'x Bxspirrx 

On Formosa, the dispute hasn’t been set¬ 
tled, only postponed. 

Mr. Morrison’s unsolicited statement on 
this subject to Parliament betore its recess 
last week was double talk. Bowing to Amer¬ 
ica, he said a discussion of Formosa’s future 
would be premature so long as operations 
continue In Korea, and that decision should 
be made by the U. N. after consultation with 
the Inhabitants. But for the benefit of the 
leftists particularly, he specified the policy 
was the same as that laid down by Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee last December. 

The I*abor government, now as then, favors 
giving Formosa to the Beds with some safe¬ 
guards for the inhabitants as soon as Peiping 
ceases aggression. Neither Mr. Attlee nor 
Mr. Churchill agrees with Oeneral Marshall 
that the Island never should fall Into Bed 
hands. And, of course, Britain won't sup¬ 
port Chlang EAl-shek even to the present 
limited American extent—unless Hong Kong 
is attacked by the Beds and Chlang could 
fight a diversionary action. 

aimllarly, regarding Bed China’s member¬ 
ship in the U. N., the Britlsh-American dis¬ 
pute is only postponed. Since Peiping’s 
direct participation in the Korean war. 
London has temporarily withheld support of 
Peiping’s membership until the fighting 
stops, but only temporarily. That's still the 
policy here. The question of whether U. N. 
membership Is part of a written bargain for 
stopping the war or an unwritten under¬ 
standing is a matter of technique and ex¬ 
pediency on which Britain has changed and 
may change again without willingly altering 
the basic policy—^unless there Is a general 
war. 


Edttcationil Reipontibilitiei of Life 
Underwriters 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 

or OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
In the Rccors, 1 submit herewith for in¬ 
sertion therein an article by Dr. Ernest 
H. Hahne, president of Miami Univer¬ 
sity at Oxford. Ohio, and chairman of 
the board of the Cincinnati branch of 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank. 

Dr. Hahne is a graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Nebraska, with a bachelor of 
arts degree in 1911 and a law degree in 
1913. He subsequently won his master 
of arts degree at Harvard and a doctor of 
philosophy from Chicago University. He 
taught sociology at Chicago University, 
economics and sociology at Dakota 
Wesleyan, economics at Northwestern as 
professor of economics, and served as 
assistant dean of the liberal arts col¬ 
lege and director of the summer session 
at Northwestern. An authority on 
special assessments and Federal taxes, 
he has served many governmental agen¬ 
cies, particularly just preceding and 
during World War n. As a research ex¬ 
pert. he has served as director of research 
for Midwest Institute on Fair Trade 
Practices, United States Office of Educa¬ 
tion, Illinois State Tax Commission and 
School of Office Workers, and has been 
associated with many other important 
research projects. 


Educationai. Rxsponsxbxutxxb or Lxrx Umns- 
WRims 

BepresentatlvM of life-lnsuranoe com¬ 
panies are engaged In the great social task 
of education. If their work were to be de¬ 
partmentalised along the lines of the col¬ 
leges and universities then more specifically 
they are engaged in the field of economio 
education. The. place of individual and cor¬ 
porate saving, the relation of saving to the 
creation of capital, and the importance of 
capital In a capitalistic democracy are among 
the moat significant lessons to be taught. 

Not many years ago the life underwriters 
emphasized, as a part of policy selling, agru- 
ments that Insurance would enable the buyer 
to gain a certain amount of independence; 
that he would gain security for his old age; 
that he would be buying a first-class Invest¬ 
ment; and that he would be engaged In the 
supremely Important responsibility of fam¬ 
ily building. 

Today personal independence is In danger 
of giving way to the state-owes-me-a-llvlng 
idea. Provision for old age has been taken 
from the shoulders of the Individual and 
placed In the hands of State and Federal 
social-security programs, which have fol¬ 
lowed the Townsend mathematical rhyme— 
$50-55: 60-65: 70-75, and so on up to $185 
per month when Government and private 
pensions have been combined. The first- 
class Investment argument has been vitiated 
by rampant Infiatlon. As for family build¬ 
ing how often nowadays do we hear about 
one's responsibility for his grandchildren? 
Family disorganization has become so com¬ 
mon that the moral and spiritual founda¬ 
tions of the family as the cornerstone of 
democratic Institutions are crumbling. Tes, 
Indeed; these are the days when life under¬ 
writers must enlarge their scope of eco¬ 
nomic education as a matter of financial 
survival and national responsibility. 

Whatever menaces a stabilized economy 
becomes a menace to life underwriting. 
Today many erroneous dogmas are extant. 
Some of them undermine national stability. 
Americans need in be alerted to five of the 
most widely announced fallacies that are 
gnawing at the groimdsllls of the structure 
of our economy. 

First, one of the most common fallacies 
Is that taxation will prevent Infiatlon. I 
am assuming, of course, that further In¬ 
flation Is considered a menace to life In¬ 
surance and the credit system. Too fre¬ 
quently, advocates of higher tax rates forget 
that the money taken from Individuals by 
the force pump of the Internal Revenue 
Department Is collected merely to be respent 
by those holding positions of strategic power 
In Government. Behind this may be found 
the implied assumption that If an Individual 
spends his own Income the effect Is more 
inflationary than if the Government spends 
it, but only 15 years ago we heard that If 
the Government spends the money then de¬ 
flation would be stopped and reflation would 
be started. The same naive persons continue 
to sponsor these Inconsistent conclusions. 

Whenever the tax enters into the cost of 
production. It may be shifted In the form 
of higher prices for consumers; thus taxes 
may raise prices. Or if the tax is such that 
It discourages production and decreases sup¬ 
ply as a price factor, it may also raise price. 
It has been said that the excess-profits tax 
U. not shifted since it falls upon profits com¬ 
puted after costs, but this short-sighted 
conclusion ignores tiie fact that corporate 
management looks to the future on the 
basis of past experience, and resorts to lib¬ 
eral allowances for advertising, bonuses, pen¬ 
sions. higher wages, lower prices for old cus¬ 
tomers, consolidations, and mergers that 
raise costs and lower taxable profits, and 
general relaxation of efforts toward efficiency 
and economy in management. 

ICXASUBZIfa TAX XIAZZLirT 

Today we hear that corporate income taxes 
are not shifted because, like the excess- 


profits tax. the tax is levied on net Income, 
supposedly the Income as made taxable by 
law. But the fact is. of course, that net in¬ 
come is the measure of tax liability. It is 
easy to confuse the measure of tax liability 
and the source of a tax. An Income tax may 
fall on capital. Not a few corporations have 
found It necesary to set up tax reserves taken 
from current Income In order to pay the 
exorbitant tax burden that management 
anticipates from current operations, but be¬ 
cause these reserves cannot impair wage 
agreements, customkry dividends, and other 
drains on Income, it becomes necessary to 
raise prices of goods sold. 

One aspect of the Income tax that is too 
frequently by tax analysts develops from in¬ 
creased Government spending because the 
Income tax has proved to be very productive 
in raising revenue. Thus, public expendi¬ 
tures directly maintain support prices not 
because the economy needs such a fictitious 
price system, but because political considera¬ 
tions take highest rank in the minds of those 
disposing of Income-tax revenues. It Is noth¬ 
ing but a figment of imagination that the 
support prices are preponderantly recouped 
by the Treasury the following year by Income 
taxes, since the primary purposes of such 
programs. Is to raise, not lower prices. 

XXirlng the depression Washington bureau¬ 
crats were vociferously advocating the pump¬ 
priming theory that the Government must 
spend to raise prices, contending at that time 
that the more the administration spent the 
more readily would America overcome the 
depression. But today these same persons 
not only favor heavier taxation to check In- 
fiation, but also favor greater borrowing to 
conduct the present war. 

aZOUCINQ OOVxaNMXNT SPENDING 

If taxes are to become an effective check 
upon Inflation they must be accompanied by 
a reduction in Government spending, be¬ 
cause Government consumption decreases 
supplies and raises prices Just as effectively 
as though those same supplies were taken 
from the market by Individual purchases. 
At present I see no signs of the administra¬ 
tion's taxing more than It spends, and there¬ 
fore question the effectiveness of taxation as 
a means of checking Inflation. 

Nor will taxation to repay debt prove to 
be of much help since the dollars paid into 
the Treasury go Into the hands of bond¬ 
holders who In turn may respend and merely 
change the channel of spending. If how¬ 
ever, the bondholder converts his payments 
into capital and Increases that factor of pro¬ 
duction, and larger supplies of goods even¬ 
tually are placed on market counters, these 
increased supplies may lower prices. The 
important fact remains that when the Treas¬ 
ury gains the dollars. It does not destroy 
them, thereby diminishing buying power, but 
it taxes to spend and spending raises prices. 

Life underwriters by converting consumers’ 
spending power Into savings tend to check 
inflation. Two qualifications need to be 
made, however. First, If the Insurance com¬ 
pany becomes a lending Institution, then 
little absorption of purchasing power occurs, 
and second, if the company uses these sav¬ 
ings to buy Government bonds. It merely re¬ 
channels the flow of savings. Since the 
companies for the most part assume the 
duty of converting savings into capital, 
thereby increasing national product, their 
activities become anti-lnflatlonary. and much 
more effective than Increased rates of income 
taxes now being proposed. The conclusion 
then becomes obvious. Threats of higher 
income taxes menace savings, stimulates 
Government spending and borrowing, and 
Impairs the future of life underwriting. 

EXPLODING A PALLAOT 

In the second place, another common fal¬ 
lacy is that no tax is a good tax which is not 
based upon ability to pay. This fallacy 
needs to be exploded by life underwriters. 

Historically, from the beginnings of the 
National Government until the Civil War, the 
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Treasury operated upon the revenue derived 
from commodity taxes called customs duties, 
or tariffs, supplemented slightly by revenues 
from the sales of lands belonging to the 
public domain. It was a commodlty-tax pe. 
rlod. Although the Civil War caused a sharp 
increase in the national debt, the Federal 
Government continued to tax commodities, 
but then added what was called the internal- 
revenue duties on domestically produced 
goods to correspond with the customs duties 
on foreign-made goods. They were levied 
upon the sale of enumerated commodities. 
From 1862 until the coming of the Income 
tax In 1918 America seems to have managed 
to muddle through by becoming the most 
powerful nation on earth. The commodity 
tax is indisputably the historical basis of 
American fiscal policy. 

Our forefathers seemed to regard this sys¬ 
tem as equitable and sound, because they 
considered It the responsibility of all citi¬ 
zens who benefit from Government to help 
pay for the support of that Government. The 
excise system was Justified before the 
Supreme Court, as based uppn the idea that 
commodity taxes were a reasonable measure 
of benefit received. 

What has become of the benefit theory of 
taxation? It has been displaced by the 
ftbllity-to-pay theory. Today no tax is fair, 
say many well-intentioned citizens, unless It 
Is founded upon ability to pay. This idea 
came to America by way of the school of 
economics, known as the French Socialists, 
and also through the channels of what in 
Germany were known as the Sociallsts-of- 
the-Chair. Adolph Wagner was the brain- 
truster for Bismarck, the Iron Duke of Prus¬ 
sia, and he set forth the idea that ability to 
pay was the soundest socio-politico basis for 
taxation—^that taxes may well be used to 
redistribute wealth, as well as raise revenues. 
It was the entering wedge of socialism under 
the guise of taxation. It is now found in 
the U. S. S. R. constitution which lays down 
the Socialist principle that taxes must con¬ 
form to alibity to pay, and that constitution 
announces that it is a fundamental part of 
Communist policy. But I do not propose to 
give a course in the history of tax thought, 
only to Indicate the Socialist origins of the 
ablllty-to-pay doctrine. 

Since 1013, the World Wars I and II and 
the Korean war have left America so much 
In debt that any means of raising revenue 
seemed to be desirable, and we have acqui¬ 
esced too readily in the abandonment of the 
historic principle of benefit received, and 
accepted too readily the idea that the only 
good tax is the tax based upon ability to pay. 
Fees, special assessments, the gasoline tax 
when used for roads, and to some extent the 
license system, still retain elements of the 
benefit theory. Some contend that the per¬ 
sonal Income tax measures benefits since 
those with greater Incomes receive the 
greater benefits from the administration. 
The reasonableness of which 1 leave to your 
imagination. 

With the Korean war steadily and progres¬ 
sively Imposing its burden upon all Ameri¬ 
cans the present Income tax has become fis¬ 
cally Inadequate. This was pointed out In 
the report of the Senate Finance Committee 
on the Revenue Act of 1860 showing that the 
number of taxable returns would approxi¬ 
mate 38.000.000, or only 63 percent of the 
60.000.000 gainfully employed Americans. 
Whenever employed, a person receives a pub¬ 
lic benefit if no more than in the form of 
law and order, and should be expected to 
pay for it. According to this report the in¬ 
come of the S8.000.000 reached 8131,000.000,- 
000, or 58 percent of the total personal in¬ 
come of 8225,000.000,000. In short. 63 per¬ 
cent of the people emplo 3 red receiving 68 per¬ 
cent of the income pay the personal income 
tax. 

Through tax exemptions much of the lower 
Incomes remain tax-exempt unless reached 
by commodity taxes. Exemptions are a nec¬ 
essary element if taxes are to be based solely 


upon ability to pay. but when ability Is com¬ 
bined with benefits received then exempted 
incomes should be reached through commod¬ 
ity taxes. This means a kind of tax that 
everybody pays. It does not mean taxing 
luxuries only. In this atomic age protection 
of life is as necessary as bread, and it is con¬ 
ceivable that taxes upon bread may be neces¬ 
sary to produce atomic bombs and maintain 
the benefits of a sound government. 

A third fallacy widely accepted today that 
needs to be emphasized by life underwriters 
seeking to prevent inflation is that the in¬ 
terest rates must be kept down so that the 
Treasury will not require higher taxes to pay 
higher Interest to bondholders. Insurance 
companies are lenders. They are in a real 
sense credit agencies. As credit expands 
prices rise, and whatever affects the totality 
of credit affects inflationary causes. There 
exists a close relation between interest rates 
and credit trends. 

Russian writers have concluded that 
American capitalistic democracy can be de¬ 
stroyed by the use of two economic weapons. 
First it is contended that American capi¬ 
talistic democracy cannot withstand regi¬ 
mentation for a decade. Second, that Amer¬ 
icans Identify capitalism with dollars, and 
the destruction of the dollar will lead to the 
overthrow eventually of American democracy 
by revolution. 

Two ideas of price control are now popu¬ 
lar, one that Inflation can be controlled by 
the fixing of prices or ceilings for specifio 
commodities, the second, that Inflation can 
be checked by the use of devices that control 
the supply of credit. If we use the type of 
controls formerly employed by the OfBce of 
Price Administration, and attempt to regi¬ 
ment American capital, management, and 
labor, we seem to accept the first Russian 
objective, that of regimentation for a decade. 
If we use credit controls, however, we pro¬ 
tect the dollar and upset the aims of Russian 
plotters and planners. Therefore, we need 
to be cautious in the extent, type, and dura¬ 
tion of specific price controls, and coura¬ 
geous in the use of credit controls. Bpecifio 
price controls do not reach the catises of in¬ 
flation. For this reason the Office of Price 
Stabilization has been ^igned an excep¬ 
tionally obnoxious task. 

Recently we witnessed within the admin¬ 
istration a struggle over the use of these in¬ 
flationary controls. About 6 months ago the 
Federal Reserve System announced that it 
would use the powers at its disposal to check 
abnormal credit expansion. Regulation W 
relates to the extension of consumer credit. 
Installment loans, down payments, exempt 
credits for business and agricultural loans, 
loans to pay fire and casualty Insurance pre¬ 
miums. and in general limits overextended 
business credit. Regulation X relates to resi¬ 
dential real estate credit and applies to 
banks, insurance companies, mortgage, loan, 
finance, and real-estate companies. The 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
Bystem began tightening these types of cred¬ 
it last year, and there is not much doubt but 
that these credit controls have proved some¬ 
what helpful. 

Late in the fall the New York Federal Re¬ 
serve bank announced that it would use the 
powers at its disposal to check abnormal 
credit expansion, and imposed an increase 
In the rediscount rate. But that very day 
the Treasury announced a refunding issue 
priced above the existing market, which was 
designed to force the Federal Reserve bank to 
renounce its action or be held responsible 
for impairing the flotation of the refunding 
issue. By this action the Treasury seems to 
have taken the position that the Federal Re¬ 
serve System shall not use its power to 
tighten credit and raise Interest rates, as a 
general policy checking inflation. More than 
a dramatic struggle has occurred because the 
Treasury seems to have taken the position 
that makes it necessary for the administra¬ 
tion to favor specific price controls, con¬ 
comitantly requiring all the regimentation 
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of American enterprise that perpetuates some 
of the bitter memories of the last war. 

A 8AWKEKS* BANlUNa STSTEM 

Nevertheless, the Federal Reserve System 
Is still a bankers' banking system. It is not 
owned by the Federal Government. It la not 
a tool of any administration. In my opinion, 
its powers must never be so emasculated that 
member or nonmember banks cannot test 
objectively the quality of the national credit. 
The ominous growth in bond holdings of the 
Federal Reserve System, plus the tendency 
of member banks for deposits to exceed loans 
and bond absorption to increase, accentuates 
the importance of interest rate control. 
Whenever the quantity of national credit 
becomes overexpanded that fact must be re¬ 
flected in the quality of that credit, and that 
in turn should be reflected in interest rates, 
national emergency or not. The excellent re¬ 
port of the Douglas committee also con¬ 
cluded that the responsibility of regulating 
the supply and cost of credit belonged not 
to the TYeasury but to the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Being lending agencies, insurance com¬ 
panies are intimately affected by movements 
in the interest rates. As a rank outsider in 
the business of life insurance, I have heard 
that certain actuaries have found that a 
one-fourth of 1 percent drop in Interest 
rates offsets about a 16-percent gain in mor¬ 
tality. If this be true then from the view¬ 
point of life underwriters it will take very 
substantial further medical progress to com¬ 
pensate for a change of 1 percent in the in¬ 
terest rates. Twenty years ago life under¬ 
writers were getting an investment return 
of 6 percent; today it has dropped to about 
2.7 percent, according to some estimates. 
Recently some companies have discovered 
that it takes a return of 3.2 percent to cover 
cost of losses. In short, this control of in¬ 
terest rates is an essential matter to life 
underwriters. 

The general controls that lie within the 
power of the Federal Reserve System, such 
as change in reserve requirements, in redis¬ 
count rates, open-market operations, and 
credit regulations, still remain powerful eco¬ 
nomic weapons with which to fight danger¬ 
ous inflationary trends. It is my opinion 
that the time has come when they should be 
Used, despite the fact that the American 
people need to be Informed by their so- 
called leaders in Washington about what is 
behind all this frantic preparation for war 
on a world-wide front. The American people 
are beginning to find out that what they 
need is stable dollars, and not cheap dollars, 

Another aspect of this problem looms on 
the horizon of fiscal thinking. Some advo¬ 
cate the establishment of a department of 
fiscal affairs that would absorb the Treasury, 
the home-loan bank, the farm-credit sys¬ 
tem, and the savings and loan system, as 
well as the Federal Reserve System. Nothing 
could be more dangerous than such concen¬ 
tration of monetary power that might be 
placed at the disposal of ruthless and in¬ 
competent office holders. If such action 
were taken, then I would predict that it 
would take only one more step to absorb 
life-insurance companies as well. Life un¬ 
derwriter leaders need to be alert now to the 
potentialities of this plot. 

ANOTHER EAIiLACT 

A fourth fallacy that leaders in life under¬ 
writing should closely study is that Govern¬ 
ment seizure is the solution for the operat¬ 
ing difficulties confronted by public utilities 
and industries essential to the public Interest. 
Recently we observed Government seizure of 
the railroads, and heard about threats to 
seize coal mines, steel mills, telephone com¬ 
panies, and power companies. No limitations 
worthy of American intelligence have been 
placed upon either the dtiratlon, or wage ad¬ 
justments, or type of controls imposed by 
Government seizures. Here again political 
policy comes dangerously near the ultimate 
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Amertean regimentation envlaloned In Rue- 
elan clrclee. Amerloane have paid more at¬ 
tention to the technical weapone ot warfare 
than they have to the economic weapone our 
enemies may use. We all need to follow the 
ancient admonition: “Know your enemy." 

A PAXXUTXVX BUT MOT A BOLUTIOM 

Government eelBure hae become an accept¬ 
ed national policy ae a palliative but not a 
solution for some of our economic troubles. 
If the time comes when life underwriters are 
considered as competitors with the social 
security program of the national Government 
the ground work for Government selaure of 
life Insurance companies will have been al¬ 
ready laid. This policy needs critical watch¬ 
ing. especially by the life underwriters, but 
also by all thoroughgoing Americans. 

In the fifth place, another fallacy that 
looms In the background is the Idea previous¬ 
ly called the compensatory economy, whereby 
the Government wUl borrow during depres¬ 
sions and during the following period of 
prosperity will tax and repay the depression 
loans. Today we hear much from Washing¬ 
ton about the heights which the American 
standards of living have reached, and this 
must be understood to constitute prosperity. 
Figures of national Income are very attrac¬ 
tive In terms of dollars, as well as output, 
but we do not hear much about using taxes 
during this period to repay depression loans. 
The fact Is that the spenders of the depres¬ 
sion period still are spenders in a period of 
prosperity, and that they have either Inten- 
tlonaUy misled us into accepting a vicious 
fallacy or they are planning to take us into 
the dangerous Inflation that our Russian 
enemies have planned for us. 

As we now enter a garrison state with 
universal military training for all citizens 
over 18. it is said that further borrowing is 
necessary unless we pay as we go. But who 
Is there today sufflclently cognizant of mili¬ 
tary planning that he is competent to exer¬ 
cise a sound Judgment concerning the extent 
to which future borrowing becomes neces¬ 
sary? The compensatory economy of the 
Kenesian period in fiscal policy has become a 
delusion and snare. We borrow in pros¬ 
perity, Just as we borrowed during the de¬ 
pression. and hence must find some answer 
to those who seek to dominate America by 
the threats of a constant emergency or state 
of fear. Again, we need freedom from fear. 

A credit system la founded upon man’s 
faith in men. We have been told that 
through sufficient faith we could move moxm- 
tains, but that kind of a faith is founded 
upon truth and not fallacies. Life under¬ 
writers attempt to instill faith of buyers in 
their companies, and to a large extent, there¬ 
fore. become bulwarks of the credit econ¬ 
omy. But there is also a moral obliga¬ 
tion on the part of the leaders in life in¬ 
surance to sea to it that the values which 
policyholders are told that they purchase 
are realized In fact, and It Is clear that by 
taking dollars that are worth a dollar, and 
paying back In dollars worth 60 cents, the 
moral obligation of the company, as well as 
the agent, is eluded or shirked; man’s faith 
In man is impaired, and the credit economy 
endangered. There is an inevitable and close 
relationship between moral obligations and 
the strength of the credit economy. 

XMBOBTANCE OF TBX XOOMOMJC 8TRUQGXJC 

The time has arrived when colleges and 
universities must enlist not only the life un¬ 
derwriters, but bankers, professional and 
businessmen, as well as labor leaders, in the 
cause of adult education. We are engaged in 
an active military and economic warfare, and 
there Is danger that the importance of the 
economic struggle be overlooked because of 
the dramatic aspects of the military battles 
and the overwhelming confusion growing out 
of what seems now to be a drastic cbanQ:e- 
over toward a garrison state for perhaps the 


next decade. The social responslbllltieB of 
the leaders In life Insurance include this 
necessity of aiding in adult education. Z 
have not completed the discussion of the 
more common or widely held fallaetoa, nor 
do 1 imply this list to be complete. But 
life agency leaders with their faith In the 
future are obligated to help shape that fu¬ 
ture by destroying contemporary economic 
fallacies and building foundations of truth 
upon which a sound future will be construct¬ 
ed for Americans. 


Hysteria? All, No, Mr. Morrow 


EXTENSION OF REldARKS 

HON. PATRICK J.HILUNGS 

or OAXiXfOBMU 

IN THE HOU8B OF REPRESBNTATIVE8 

Thursday, May 17» 19S1 

Mr. HTIiUNQS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
T. A. Stevenson, editor and publisher of 
the Rosemead Review, of Rosemead, 
Calif., has written an excellent editorial 
analyzing the tremendous public reac¬ 
tion in favor of Qen. Douglas MacArthur. 
The editorial appeared in the May 3, 
1951, issue of the Review. 

In the course of his remarks. Mr. Ste¬ 
venson, a distinguished Journalist of wide 
experience, answers one of the various 
charges made by a prominent radio com¬ 
mentator who calls the MacArthur popu¬ 
larity “mere hysteria.*' It is unfortunate 
that so many of our radio and television 
commentators constantly support the 
left-wing line of political philosophy and 
are ever ready to defend the TTuman ad¬ 
ministration. By their acts, such com¬ 
mentators are preventing the American 
people from obtaining the truth through 
our radio and television facilities. 

I hope that all of the Members of the 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
read Bir. Stevenson’s editorial: 

Rtbxbbxa? Ah, No, Mx.'Muxbow 

We tbiuk tbe columnlite and commenta¬ 
tors missed the salient point In trying to 
find the answer to the MacArthur reception 
which has passed anything in history. 

These chaps spend most of their time in 
big cities and face their typewriters a long, 
long way from the quiet firesides of the 
Nation where public opinion is formed. They 
tend to grow away from the people and, in 
a situation like this, have to grope for the 
answer. It is not to be found in the cock¬ 
tail lounge of the Statler. 

Edward R. Murrow spoke as if he wanted 
to weep at our emotion and loss of perspec¬ 
tive. H&. called it hysteria. What Murrow 
needs is ^ go back to the Palouse Hills of 
eastern Washington, from whence he came, 
and talk to the folks he once knew. There 
he would find himself. 

The people stormed the great cities to see 
General MacArthur because they saw in him 
the antithesis of what they have been feeding 
upon for too long. They are sick at heart 
reading so much of O’Dwyer, Dawson, 
Vaiaghn, Maragon, Remington, Lattimore, 
Pressnum and of Hiss, Costello, Cohen, Cop¬ 
lan, Fuchs, Gold, Greenglass, Gusick, and 
Wadlelfdi. 

General MacArthur richly deserves the ap¬ 
plause he has received. His address to Con¬ 
gress was the work of 83 years in the field 
and worth every minute of It. But the mil¬ 
lions who saw him, read his speech and 


filed it away for rereading, were saying, with¬ 
out being eonsolous of it: here is a great 
general, a great leader, a man of genuine 
integrity and intelligence, a devoted hus¬ 
band. an ideal father, a nutn of sympathy 
and understanding, a man who knows where 
he is going and how to get there. The crowd 
was cheering both a man and a type—a type 
they would like to see In many important 
poets in Washington. 

No, Mr. Murrow, this was no telle hysteria, 
and you need not weep because tbe people 
cheered. They were speaking a language 
all their own anu folks along Pennsylvania 
Avenue would do well to listen. 


Sctentific Retewcb FMt Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REBdARKS 

HON. PHIUP J. PHILBIN 

OrdkASBACRUSRTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, May 17,1951 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re¬ 
marks in the Rxcord, I include therein 
an excellent article by my friend, Miss 
Florence Birmingham, celebrated Massa¬ 
chusetts civic and political leader, au¬ 
thor, and lecturer, which recently ap¬ 
peared in the Boston Traveler under the 
caption “United States Seeks Best Ad¬ 
ministrators.’’ It is an admirable analy¬ 
sis and treatment by the distinguished 
Bdiss Birmingham of some of the current 
problems and work of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. It follows: 
BcnafTmo RanAZCB Faxs Jobs—Umitbd 
Btatbb Bomb Ban AmaMisiBATOBS— Nxw 
TBchmzquxb Ubbd to Diboovxb Bbbt Taixmt 
vox DxrXMBX Pboobaik 

(By Florence Birmingham) 

In this atomic energy era. with eclentific 
research and development being carried on 
in nuuay different directions, such as astro¬ 
nomical, industrial, underwater, aeronauti¬ 
cal, the pressure of manpower in today’s 
emergency is a distinct cbaUenge to the 
United States Civil Service Commission. 

This is met, according to WUliam A. Foley, 
New England Regional Director of Civil Serv¬ 
ice, by resorting to modern, high-speed tech¬ 
niques that today's emergency demands. 

In bis office in the Federal Building, in 
Boston, Mx. Foley explained: 

“One of the great needs of the Govern¬ 
ment is for top level administrators to di¬ 
rect and coordinate the numerous intricate 
programs of mobilizing manpower, materi¬ 
als, and industrial skills in the defense effort, 
eimultaneouidy attempting to maintain as 
stable a civilian economy as possible. 

I am often asked where and how we can 
find administrative and technical talent fm* 
Abese vast tasks of the civilian government 
at the very time the military services and 
private industry are calling for identical 
proficiency and skill. 

“One of the most interesting and novel 
answers to this question is tbe current ex¬ 
ecutive placement program of tbe United 
States Civil Service Commission, designed to 
bring to light within the Oovernxnent itself 
the exceptionally qualified experts being 
sought in the present em<»gency.’^ 

All Federal agencies, Mr.. Foley pointed out, 
are designated by the Bureau of the Budget 
as either defense agencies or non-defense 
agencies, depending on how closely their ac¬ 
tivities are related to ‘defense work. 
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Therefore, the problem. In part, is to dis¬ 
cover the best administrative talent in the 
nondefense group In order to make available 
and fully utilise their skills in more vital de¬ 
fense work. And also to uncover in like man¬ 
ner the same, perhaps only partially utilised, 
abilities of persons within the defense agen¬ 
cies. 

The executive placement program Is aimed 
at providing the solution to this problem 
through giving Federal employees through¬ 
out the country, who have served at least a 
year In grade 08-12, carrying a salary of 
$6,400 a year, an opportunity to compete In 
an examination of unusual character, the 
first of Its kind in the history of the civil 
service. 

“For a S-week period,*’ said Mr. Foley, "be¬ 
ginning March 20, applications are being re¬ 
ceived by the Commission in Washington, 
D. C., from such Federal employees. Later 
In April written tests covering administra¬ 
tive problems and public affairs will be given 
to the employees filing under this program. 

"Federal workers residing in New England 
who wish to take the test right in this area 
will be given the opportunity to do so, at 
whatever examination point Is most conven¬ 
ient to them. 

"It Is noteworthy that the administrative 
Judgment tests, as developed by the Commis¬ 
sion. have been successfully used by several 
agencies In the past 6 years for the upgrad¬ 
ing of personnel to administrative positions. 
These tests have also been used by the Com¬ 
mission in open competitive examinations 
for administrative positions up through 
grade 08-13. 

“In short, this type of written examina¬ 
tion. as a measure of top administrative abil¬ 
ities. has already been proven, but its appli¬ 
cation on this large scale. Is something new. 

*‘A8 a result of the written examinations, 
the names of these Federal employees dem¬ 
onstrating the highest aptitudes as top-level 
administrators and technical directors will 
be placed on lists which will be made'avail¬ 
able to agency heads in filling key defense 
positions ranging from grades GS-13, with 
a salary of $7,600 a year, to 08-18, the highest 
grade in the Federal service. 

"An employee whose name is on these 
lists may be referred for key positions only 
in Washington, D. C., only in a regional area. 
If he BO chooses, or in both. The names of 
any employees already in defense agencies 
will be referred to their own agencies. 

"The whole program is an entirely volun¬ 
tary one whlbh has the backing of the agen¬ 
cies themselves through the Federal Person¬ 
nel Council in Washington, D. 0., which 
worked closely with the Commission in de¬ 
veloping the plan." 

The executive-placement program, Mr, 
Foley pointed out, is Intended merely to 
supplement other Intensive efforts of the 
Government to locate and recruit highly 
qualified administrative and technical per¬ 
sonnel for the urgent needs of the defense 
program. ^ 

For example, the Civil 8ervlce Commis¬ 
sion In Washington, D. C., has a continu¬ 
ously open recruiting circular under which 
applications are at all times Invited and ac¬ 
cepted from persons Interested in working 
for the Government as administrative or 
executive officers, grades G8-18, with $7,600 a 
year salary, through QS-16 with a $10,500 
yearly salary. 

These are top-level administrative posi¬ 
tions chiefly In the Capital, and involve the 
direction and coordination of many phases 
of the Government’s activity, from staff 
administrative positions on through pro¬ 
curement, communications, price regulation. 
International Information activities, and 
others. 

"81mllarly In the first region,” Mr. Foley 
stated, "Intensive efforts are being made to 
recruit highly qualified persons from the 


outside for administrative, technical, and 
scientific positions representing a wide range 
of staffing needs for the Government’s work 
In the New England area. 

"For Instance, there Is open continuously 
at the present time an announcement under 
which applications are being sought from 
persons with strong Industrial or business 
backgrounds who can qualify as Industrial 
specialists, business or commodity analysts, 
contract negotiators, and the like. 

"These positions are located In such 
agencies as the Office of Price 8tabillsation, 
the National Production Authority, the 
ordnance procurement agencies of the De¬ 
partment of Defense, and others. 

"While the majority of positions are In 
the salary levels $4,600 to $6,400 a year, the 
announcement includes‘grades up to GS-14, 
$8,800 a year, and the higher-grade positions 
Involving top-level administrative duties. 

"Likewise. In the scientific field annoimce- 
ments ere open in the first region for ac¬ 
cepting applications as professional engi¬ 
neers of almost every type, physicists, chem¬ 
ists. meteorologists, electronic scientists, and 
other scientific and technical positions. 

"Professionally trained or experienced 
people appointed to these positions are en¬ 
gaged in a wide range of activities concerned 
with sclentiflo research or development in 
such Federal laboratories as the United 
8tates Naval Underwater 8ound Laboratory 
in New London, Conn., and the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories; or in Fed¬ 
eral Industrial establishments, such as 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Boston Naval 
fihlpyard, Watertown Arsenal, or 8pringfield 
Armory. 

"The positions begin at the entrance pro¬ 
fessional level of 08-5, $3,100 annually. 
Some are as high as 08-15, $10,500 a year 
as top research directors." 

In all of these efforts, Mr. Foley empha¬ 
sized, whether through the executive place¬ 
ment program or the recruiting programs 
to secure personnel not already in the serv¬ 
ice, the common denominator is the earnest 
desire to place in key Government positions 
the very best personnel available to help 
carry out the Nation's defense measures. 

Backing up the administrative and tech¬ 
nical personnel directing and coordinating 
the work of Federal establishments, it is nec¬ 
essary. of course, to have a substantial force 
of employees performing more routine, but. 
nevertheless, essential tasks—draftsmen, of¬ 
fice-machine operators, stenographers, typ¬ 
ists, and many others. 

In fact, the current need for stenogra¬ 
phers and typists is so urgent that special 
recruiting methods are now being resorted 
to. 

Mr. Foley explained that the central office 
of the United States Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion is constantly accepting applications for 
these positions and holds written tests at 
frequent intervals throughout the region for 
persons Interested in working In the Capital. 

Agency recruiting teams constantly visit 
New England cities for the purpose of hir¬ 
ing stenographers and typists to work in 
Washington, D. C. 

Because of the great demand for stenog¬ 
raphers and typists in Federal agencies in 
New England, the first regional office and 
Its boards of examiners have continuously 
open examinations In the Boston area and 
many other areas such as Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Bprlngfield, Mass., where there are con¬ 
centrations of Federal workers. 

A streamlined method of qualifying for 
these positions In New England makes it 
possible for a person to apply directly to the 
local civil-service secretary at the post office 
where the applicant desires to take the test, 
appear for the examination within a few 
days and. If eligible, find that his or her 
name is certified <to an agency within a short 
time after applying. 


Problemi ind Need$ of the AmericaD 
Merchant Marine 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. OVERTON BROOKS 

or LOUISIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE8ENTA’nVES 

Thursday, May 10,19^1 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I present the speech of Col. Joseph K. 
Carson, Jr., executive vice president of 
the Propeller Club of the United States, 
made before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on May 11, 
1951. The speech is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op¬ 
portunity to appear before you and to lay 
before you some vital truths about our oldest 
major Industry, the American merchant ma¬ 
rine, and also to say a word about the need 
for aid to our rivers and harbors. 

1 shall discuss briefly some reasons why 
American shipping is a perennial problem; 
why an adequate American merchant marine 
is indispensable to the United States in war; 
why It Is essential to our peacetime economy; 
who is responsible for the muddled state of 
affairs in shipping; our present world status; 
shipping and our foreign policy; and why 
we must have preparedness Instead of ap¬ 
peasement. 

AMERICAN 8HIPPIN0 A PXRXNNXAL PROBLXM 

Why Is the American merchant marine, our 
oldest industry, a perennial problem? Why 
Is this indiutry indispensable to national 
security, a political scapegoat. 

There are many reasons for this state of 
affairs but before we discuss some of them, 
let m ask ourselves if the United States has 
a merchant marine policy. We do have and 
It Is a clear one. The Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 states that policy clearly but It Is not 
being Implemented. Let me give you some 
of the reasons why It is not being carried 
out. 

1. There are people on the Government 
payroll who do not believe in the American 
merchant marine. Some of these fuzzy 
brained planners, bolding fat Jobs In Wash¬ 
ington have, within the last year, proposed 
that American ships no longer participate 
in the movement of EGA cargo and that 
foreigners haul all of it; that we sell more 
of our ships to foreign buyers; that all finan¬ 
cial aid to the American merchant marine be 
discontinued and that foreign flag vessels be 
permitted In our coastwise and intercoastal 
trades. Only the Korean war caused these 
marplots to scurry for cover. But they’ll 
be back in sight when the shooting Is over. 

2. Foreign lobbies are busy day and night 
and are persuading some of our diplomats 
to urge that we stay out of the shipping 
business. 

3. Another reason for the present condi¬ 
tion of shipping is the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the general public of what 
the American merchant marine means to 
the Nation’s welfare and security. The Pro¬ 
peller Club Is working to remedy that situa¬ 
tion. In fact, we are determified that every¬ 
one in the maritime Industry, whether ship¬ 
owner, shipbuilder, management or employee 
receives the public recognition which la 
Justly due for the unfailing support each 
has given our forces In the Korean war. 

I could cite many other reasons for the 
financial and political headaches of the 
American merchant marine, but I must 
hurry on. 
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INinSPKNSABILTnr IN WAB 

We cannot figbt a war away from our own 
shores, or Indeed anywhere for that matter* 
and win it. without a fleet of merchant vee- 
eels sufficiently In tonnage and types to meet 
the logistical requirements nf a modem mili¬ 
tary operation. This Is exiomatlc in military 
circles hut usually forgotten hy many of our 
national legislators and the people In peace¬ 
time. 

Battle commitments In the Asiatic and At¬ 
lantic theaters were limited to the tanker, 
dry-cargo and troop-carrying tonnage avail¬ 
able. To assure victory, we had to spend 
over 15 billion dollars to buUd a “bridge of 
ships" across two oceans. 

All of our mUltary leaders whether Army* 
Navy or Air Force, tell us that the merchant 
marine Is an Indispensable member of the 
national defense team. Indeed, the ships 
which supply the aircraft carriers, battle 
wagons and other strictly military naval 
vessels, are in war—actually men o*w8r. 

What Is the use of building tanks, air¬ 
planes. guns and other lighting weapons 
unless we can transport them to the men 
who use them? Why send troops to foreign 
lands tmless we can supply them with food 
and other essentials? These questions an¬ 
swer themselves. 

The American merchant marine la an in¬ 
dispensable member of our national defense 
team—ground, naval, and air forces must 
have the logistical support of their fellow 
member of that team—the merchantman. 

MOST XSSXNTIAX. TO OUB nACCTXMB 
BCOHOMY 

If we do not have an American merchant 
marine In peacetime, we will be without one 
to serve our Armed Forces In war. Ships 
cannot be built in a day nor can crews be 
trained to man them overnight. And. If we 
do not have a merchant marine of our own 
In peacetime, we would have to rent one In 
wartime. Vtom whom would we get such a 
fleet and at what price? Nobody knows for 
sure and. not knowing, we are culpable If 
we leave national defense to guesswork. 

We do not have sufficient raw materials 
to support our internal economy. The list 
of things we have to Import is moat Impres¬ 
sive. Let us suppose something essential to 
our standard of living Is In short world sup¬ 
ply. Are we childlike enough to believe that 
foreign vessels would supply our needs of a 
particular material. If their own nations 
wanted delivery of the same thing? If we 
do not have a merchant fleet of our own, 
shipping cartels are certain to be formed 
against us. We cant begin to carry out any 
substantial part of the point 4 program 
vrlthout American flag ships of the right 
kind and number to Insure success. 

If we do not have an American merchant 
marine in peacetime, we will lose all of our 
shipbuilding skills and our merchant sailors 
will be without Jobs. We sometimes forget 
that If foreigners do all of our ocean hauling, 
it will simply be another means by which 
they can export their cheap labor Into the 
country tax free, while the foreign ship¬ 
owners will be able to reap huge profits 
through monopoly. 

Finally, our national prestige will suffer 
greatly if ships flying the Stars and Stripes 
no longer ply the great trade lanes of the 
world. Then, too, a merchant ship Is essen¬ 
tially an ambassador of good will. One sel¬ 
dom trades with one’s foes, although the 
reports about our allies trading with Red 
China are disquieting. 

WHO XS BXarONSZBLB vox THB UVBDIMO STATB 
or THB AMIB3CAN MBBCRAMT MABXMBf 

If What I have said about the necessity for 
an adequate American merchant marine Is 
true, why then Is It a perennial problem? 
That Is easy to answer. 

A combination of foreign lobbies, mlB> 
guided American diplomats, bxireaucratlc 


bunglers and hare-brained theorists are the 
culprits. They are not necessarily wiMiclng 
in concert but they are as effective as If 
they were. Add to the damage which these 
mischief makers conjure up. the la<dc of 
knowledge on the pi^ of the public and 
we And we really have a problem. It can 
and will be solved. But we must flrst break 
up this un-Amerloan combination and have 
a good old-fashioned house cleaning. 

OUB FBiaXJfT WOBLD BTATUB 

World Wars I and ZX have caused great 
changes to appear on the face of our harried 
old world. From out of those maelstroms of 
human strife there emere^ the giant of the 
West, the United States of America. We And 
ourselves in a position of world primacy 
which we never planned or oonscioiuly 
sought. A combination of private Initia¬ 
tive and vast resources had wrought a mir¬ 
acle. We became the world’s banker. We 
have become the world’s Indiutrlal colos¬ 
sus. We lead the world In communications, 
agriculture, and In all forma of transport— 
except shipping. In the field of shipping, 
we are faced with block obsolescence, and 
nothing much Is being done about It. There 
la no plan for replacement of our fleet. 
We plan for this and we plan for that but 
hysteria, prejudice and Iterance pervade 
the atmosphere of merchant shipping. 

Tea. we are the world’s greatest Nation 
and we must recognize the fact that we have 
left our cocoon of Isolation and have re¬ 
sponsibilities coequal with our Inherent 
power. One of our responsibilities Is to be¬ 
come and remain strong In every phase oi 
national defense. 

SHxmsro and oub rornian pouct 

We are far from realistic In our foreign 
policy. A foreign policy. If It works, Is a 
military policy. When diplomacy falls on 
Its face, the military has to take over. An 
effective military policy Is one which Insures 
execution of a foreign policy. The military 
must be prepared In all respects If it Is to 
accomplish Its mission. It Is tmprepared 
unless It has a merchant marine sufficient 
to furnish logistical support In every the¬ 
ater of operations. 

In spite of this, some of our diplomats 
want \u to scuttle our merchant marine and 
allow foreigners to reap all the profits In 
world shipping. Some of tbeM fellows advo¬ 
cate that If the present war spreads that 
we rent foreign ships to supply our battle 
lines. 

Certainly the foreign shipowners want all 
the shipping business. We can’t blame 
them for that. But It 111 behooves people on 
Uncle Barn’s payroll to help them get It. I 
care not what others may call this sort of 
business—I call It appeasement of a blushing 
red variety. 

This trying to please the other fellow re¬ 
minds me of the story of the young lieuten¬ 
ant Just out of West Point who reported to a 
tough old commander of a remote western 
post. The old man received the young man 
very cordially, which greatly assured the 
lieutenant. Upon leaving the young man 
said, "Colonel, I am sure we’ll get along fine," 
The colonel said, "Mr. Smith, we will, that Is 
providing you do all of the getting along." 

I pelleve In getting along but I am not 
the least bit ashamed of being an American 
and I don’t propose that we shall bo the 
world’s good provider and a knightly pro¬ 
tector only to receive as our reward the 
derisive title of Uncle Sap. 

As most of you know, one at the principal 
objectives of the Propeller Club Is: "To aid 
worthy and economically Justifiable river, 
inland waterway, and harbor Improvements." 

At our last national convention we men¬ 
tioned by name specific river, inland water¬ 
way, ami harbor improvements and prcttnjM 
to do all possible to bring about their sp^y 
completion. Since the convention we have 
written to our national vice presidents to 


assure them ot our Interest in the fwobleBss 
faced by those engaged in transportation on 
our rivers and inland waterways and have 
requested their views and comments. 

It is not our purpose to try to tell you how 
to go about solving problems with which you 
have labored for years. Quite on the con¬ 
trary, we want you to tell us what you be¬ 
lieve we should do to help you and suggest 
to us the ways to do it. 

During the last few years we have been 
sending billions to nations abroad, while 
worthy river and harbor projects for which 
you have been fighting for decades, have 
never been started—or remain Incomplete. 

What is the reason for this? Have the 
meager appropriations for river and harbor 
Improvement and maintenance work been 
the result of governmental economy? 

Let us take a look at the record. Bow 
much money has Congress appropriated for 
river and harbor Improvement and mainte¬ 
nance wesrk? ‘The first appropriation for this 
purpose was made In 1803. Since that time a 
total of $8,961,000,000 has been appropriated. 

How does that figure compare with lend- 
lease? Well, lend-lease has cost over $50,- 
000,000,000. Russia got $11,000,000,000 of it 
but now refuses to return several hundred 
ships we loaned her. What about EGA? 
Through Jtme 1060 we had dished out $0.- 
254,000,000 for ECA, or more than twice the 
amount expended for the improvement and 
maintenance of our own rivers and harbors 
in 148 years. Army relief in occupied areas 
has already cost over $8,700,000,000. UNRRA 
appropriations amount to almost $8,000,000,- 
000. Who said "pork barrel?" 

Unfortunately, while we have been ladling 
out billions to help nations across the seas, 
some of those who were engaged in that cost¬ 
ly business were trying to scuttle our mer¬ 
chant marine. As this was going on. others 
were putting our rivers, inland waterways 
and harbors on a starvation diet. 

It is our intention to do all we can to make 
sure that our river, inland waterway and 
harbor facilities receive the support and 
financial backing their Importance demands. 

CONCX.UBXON 

We of the Propeller Club respectfully sub¬ 
mit that an adequate American merchant 
marine Is indispensable to national security 
and essential to our peacetime economy. We 
are In a battle for survival. In this conflict 
we welcome the cooperation of other nations 
which embrace the same philosophy <a life 
as do we. But self preservation Is our goal 
and we must be sure we have all the means 
at hand for attaining it. A strong American 
merchant marine Is one of those means. De¬ 
velopment of our rivers. Inland waterways 
and harbors is another. As long as we can 
prevent it, we don’t intend that either be¬ 
come an expendable item. 

We do not propose that appeasement and 
neglect shall became a substitute for pre¬ 
paredness and prudence. 


Windfors’ Brookljn Vbil 


EXTENSION OF REa^lARXS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 

or NBW TORX 

IN THE BOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday, May 3,1951 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, 1 atn 
pleased to direct my colleagues* atten¬ 
tion to the following editorial which ap¬ 
peared In the Brooklyn Eagle of Aprtl 
16, 1951, and which reflects credit upon 
the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital and its 
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director of public relations, Max Abel- 
man: 

WxMosoBS* Brooklyn Visit 

Two more notable world flguree—the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor—have come to 
Brooklyn to alBx their signatures to the fa¬ 
mous mural which grace the wall of the 
children’s ward In Brooklyn Jewish Hospi¬ 
tal. Escorting the man who renounced the 
British throne and his American duchess 
were a number of high officials of the hos¬ 
pital headed by Its president. Supreme Court 
Justice Emil N. Baar. 

Brooklyn may well take pride In this great 
Institution whose strikingly decorated chil¬ 
dren’s ward has attracted such notables as 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Oen. George 
Marshall, Gen. Omar Bradley, Lord Halifax, 
former British Ambassador to the United 
States, General Romulo of the Philippines, 
the late Wendell Willkie, and Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

The Duke and Duchess were obviously 
thrilled by their experience and were most 
gracious in all their contacts during their 
visit. A word of praise is also due the well- 
known Brooklynite who is responsible for 
bringing these famous people here—Max 
Abelman, director of public relations at the 
hospital. 


Our Purpoie Is Peace 

EXTENSION OP REMARB:S 

or 

HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 

or MISSISSIPPI 

IN ’THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Monday. May 21,1951 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, May 19, at the annual en¬ 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of Oklahoma, an eloquent and im¬ 
portant address was delivered by the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr]. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

My fellow Oklahomans, certain facts stand 
out bold and clear before the American peo¬ 
ple and before the Government of the United 
States: 

First. We are in the midst of the most 
critical period in our history. 

Second. Our purpose is peace. 

Third. Our primary and principal enemy is 
Red Russia. 

Fourth. We must keep all the friends and 
allies w6 now have and make every effort to 
secure new ones. 

Fifth. We must continue to mobilize our 
manpower, physical resources, and produc¬ 
tive capacity. 

Sixth. We must continue to work through 
the United Nations to stop aggression, pre¬ 
vent its spread if we are able to, and keep It 
as far removed from ow own shores as is 
humanly possible. 

In aU these things we must work at home 
and with our allies for that abiding peace 
which is the ultimate goal of all our aims and 
all our efforts. 

I am opposed to any political, diplomatic, 
or military policy on the part of my Govern¬ 
ment which assumes fatalistically that an 
all-out war with either Soviet Russia or Red 
China is Inevitable; and I am opposed to any 
act on the part of any responsible Govern¬ 
ment official calculated to permit or provoke 
such an all-out struggle. 


We are not in Korea today to start a world 
war; we are there to prevent such a war. 

General Bradley made this very clear in his 
opening statement to the Joint committees 
of the Senate last Tuesday. He said: 

’’As long as we keep the conflict within its 
present scope, we are holding to a minimum 
the forces we must commit and tie down. 

’’Enlargement of the war in Korea to In¬ 
clude Red China, would probably delight the 
Kremlin more than anything else we could 
do. It would necessarily tie down additional 
forces, especially our sea power and our Air 
Force, while the Soviet Union would not be 
obliged to put a single man into the conflict. 

’’Red China is not the powerful nation 
seeking to dominate the world. Frankly, 
in the opinion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
this strategy would involve us in the wrong 
war, at the wrong place, at the wrong time, ' 
and with the wrong enemy. 

’’Statements have been made that the 
President, as Commander in Chief, and the 
Secretary of State and the^Secretary of De¬ 
fense have a policy all their own, and that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have been overrid¬ 
den. 

’’This is just not so. 

’’There are also those who deplore the 
present military situation in Korea and 
urge us to engage Red China in a larger 
war to solve this problem. Taking on Red 
China is not a decisive move, does not guar¬ 
antee the end of the war in Korea, and may 
not bring China to her knees. We have only 
to look back to the five long years when 
the Japanese, one of the greatest military 
powers of that time, moved into China and 
had almost full control of a large part of 
China, and yet were never able to conclude 
that war successfully. I would say that 
from past history one would only Jump 
from a smaller conflict to a larger deadlock 
at greater expense.” 

My friends, General Bradley in these brief 
quotes makes a complete but simple answer 
to MacArthur's proposals and charges. I 
knew Bradley was the GI’s general but I 
never knew how clear a talker he was. 

Now, we all know that Oklahoma has 
about as high a percentage of her sons in 
Korea as any State. We have suffered about 
as high a rate of casualties. No words of 
mine are adequate to pay the tribute de¬ 
served by those brave men and their fami¬ 
lies. They are fighting for the security of 
their country. They are fighting for Ameri¬ 
can freedom. Some will not come back. 
Most of them will return to help build a 
greater America. 

And while they and their comrades are 
holding the hordes of aggression at bay, 
there is a great effort being made here at 
home to mobilize our manpower and our 
industrial and productive capacities—^to 
insure that this Nation and her allies will 
be in a position of impregnable security. 

My part in the MacArthur controversy ' 
came without warning. There are those who 
seek to discredit me—who charge that I 
was acting for others when I spoke out 
against the general. That charge is entire¬ 
ly false. There was no suggestion either 
from the White House or the State Depart¬ 
ment that I do what I did. As a matter of 
fact, I was the first official that I know of 
who publicly expressed a lack of confidence 
In General MacArthur and his effort to ex¬ 
pand the war. 

I was the first to make a public issue of 
the possibility that what he recommended 
would do more harm than good, i was the 
first to warn the American people that what 
he was saying and proposing could get us 
deeper into war instead of successfully end¬ 
ing the one we are already in. It was my 
deep concern for the immediate safety and 
welfare of Oklahoma’s Forty-fifth Division 
which prompted my first outspoken opposi¬ 
tion to MacArthur and his policies. This 
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concern was shared by practically every 
member of the Oklahoma delegation in Con¬ 
gress. We knew the Forty-fifth had been 
ordered to Japan. 

We went to the Department of the Army 
to find out the purpose for which Oklahoma’s 
National Guard Division was being sent to 
Japan. We knew they were in the Armed 
Forces, we knew they were available for their 
country's call. We also knew the grave con« 
cern in the hearts of the fathers and moth¬ 
ers. the wives and the children of those men 
when that magnificent division started the 
long trek yonder across the Pacific to Japan. 

We were advised by the Secretary of the 
Army that they were going to Japan for oc¬ 
cupational duty. We inquired specifically 
and were advised that their training would 
be completed before they were assigned to 
any duty. 

At about this time. Just as we were feeling 
some degree of comfort from the assurances, 
given us, we read in the paper where the War' 
Department had worked out a well-deserved 
program of rotation for the fighting men in 
Korea, whereby certain numbers would be 
sent home each month and replaced with 
other soldiers. The thought came to me that 
possibly the Forty-fifth Division was to be 
used as replacements. . < 

I went to the office of the Secretary of the 
Army and I asked him if there was such a 
possibility. He told me, “No.” He said the 
rotation program would go into effect, but 
that replacements would come from training 
centers in this country direct to the units 
in Korea. I said, “Will the Forty-fifth Divi¬ 
sion be broken up?” He replied. “No.” I 
then said. “Mr. Secretary, we are mighty 
happy to get these assurances, that the 
Forty-fifth Division will not be broken up, 
and that the men in it will not be used as 
replacement troops in Korea—^but can we 
depend on this program being carried out?” 
The Secretary replied, “Senator Kerr, this is 
the program and the plan and it will be 
carried out so far as we here in Washington 
are concerned.” I then asked, “Is there any¬ 
body who can change this plan?” And he 
said, “Nobody but the theater commander.” 

I knew who he meant—General MacArthur, 
and right then 1 became more keenly in¬ 
terested than ever in General MacArthur and 
bis policies. Of course, I was aware of the 
argument that had been going on between 
General MacArthur out yonder in Japan and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington, and 
I had been greatly concerned about it. I 
knew that it was the purpose of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to stop aggression, punish the 
aggressor, and in doing so to limit the con¬ 
flict to the narrowest possible confines and 
prevent its spread. 

I had read with great concern the pub¬ 
lished views of the general that a second 
front should be opened up on the mainland 
of China by sending in the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and 1 had been uneasy about that. 

I got to thinking about bow he was going to 
get Chiang Kai-shek’s army back to the 
mainland of China. I remembered how they 
had been driven off the mainland when they 
had 10 times as many troops as they now 
have in Formosa, and how they had aban¬ 
doned their guns and tanks—most of which 
we had furnished them. 

As I studied and learned more about the 
situation, it became apparent to me that the 
only way they could be placed back on the 
mainland of China was for the United States 
Navy to transport them, and this would have 
to be done with the protection of the United 
States Air Force, and the support of United 
States ground forces. General MacArthur 
himself said we would have to give logistical 
support, and that means transportation and 
the furnishing of supplies and food and 
military equipment wherever the fighting 
forces are. He further said we would have 
to furnish the officers and men needed as 
technicans and specialists. 
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And M 1 tbought about that and raall»Ml 
that Oklahoma’s Forty-fifth Dlvlslott and 
Oalifomtals Fortieth Dlrlsloa were on their 
way over there, and that they would be the 
only troops In Japan, I became more uneasy. 
OouM it be that if the general had his way 
and was permittsd to open up a second front 
that it would fall the lot of these two dirl* 
slons to become the shook troops to open up 
the way to put Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on 
to t bft mainlandt 

Then it was that Z sounded off regarding 
llacArthur's poUdes. Then when it became 
apparent that in violation of orders, in spite 
of the directives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Commander in Chief, IfaoArthur was 
threatening to force his program through, 
the only solution X could see was to replace 
him. 

You know, my fellow Oklahomans, thank 
Qod we’ve got a democracy in which the 
civilian authority is in control of the mili¬ 
tary. And under no circumstances must we 
ever permit that to change. 

Let me read you some words placed in the 
CoNOBissioNAL IlncoBO Just a few weeks ago: 

”The national strate^ of any war, that is. 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the genural meazM and 
methods to be applied in attaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad policies 
applicable to the {U’cseoutton of war, are 
decisions that must be made by the head of 
the state acting in conformity with the es- 
pressed will of Congrem. Mo single depart¬ 
mental head, no matter what his particular 
limctlon or title, could,- or should be re¬ 
sponsible for the formulation of such deci¬ 
sions. The Issues involved were so far-reach¬ 
ing in their effect, and so vital to the life of 
the Nation, that this phase of coordinating 
Army and Navy effort could not be delegated 
by the Commander in Chief to any subordi¬ 
nate authority. Any such attempt would not 
constitute delegation, but rather, abdica¬ 
tion." 

That's a pretty clear declaration at the 
principle of the superiority of the civilian 
over the military, isn't it? 

Who do you think made that statement? 
Who do you think wrote the words I just 
read? Was it Bradley? Was it MarshaU? 
Was it Eisenhower? No. The man who wrote 
those words back in 1982 when he was Chief 
of Staff was none other than Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

He was right when he said this in 1932. and 
the Commander in Chief was right when he 
applied that very same principle to General 
liacArtbur in 1961. 

Let me say, my fellow Oklahcm&ans, that no 
one respects more than I, the distinguished 
military career of the generaL I gU^ in a 
country such as ours whose sons can achieve 
the distinction that Douglas MacArthur has 
gained. But I am mmre proud of the fact 
that no matter who they are. or how high 
they go. they still are a part of the military 
team, and they are still subject to the orders 
of the Commander in Chief who is elected by 
the people. And the fact ii. as great as ifac- 
Arthur was, he has made many, many mis¬ 
takes. 

John Gunther, in his recent book. The 
Riddle of MacArthur, said: 

“General MacArthur was severely em¬ 
barrassed by the destruction of his planes on 
Clark Field on Pearl Harbor Day. The 
Japanese caught him in exactly the same 
naked and exposed state as they caught the 
Americans in Hawaii, though he had ample 
warning since the Pearl Harbor attack had 
come 10 hours before.” 

Reading further, Gunther says, "General 
MacArthur has several times made serious 
blunders in judgment, based on faulty in¬ 
formation. The attack on South Korea on 
June 25 apparently took him by complete 
surprise, and he thought that the Korean 
war was won after the landing at Inchon on 


Be told Mr. Ituman at their 
meeting on Wake island a month later that 
the dimgsr at Chinese intsrventton had 
passed, but the Chinese drastically fooled 
him. Then (though he tried to wrinl* out 
of this by saying that the remark had only 
been 'jocular') he predicted fiatly that the 
American troops would be home by Ohrist- 
mas—only g or 4 days before they were caught 
by surprise and hammered back. General 
MacArthur, haidng scouted the ground per¬ 
sonally for what was to have been his final 
advance, crashed into a colossal trap—more¬ 
over a trap about which he was fully aware.** 

The United States News and World Report 
is probably the most pro-MacArthur publi¬ 
cation in America. But in its issue of May 
4,1951. is the following quote: 

"IfiSfr-General Dou^s MacArthur: 

"A successful Invasion of the Philippines 
would take a half million men, $10,000,000.- 
000, tremendous casualties, and 8 years* 
time." But the magsiine goes on to say it 
took the Japanese only 6 months to com¬ 
plete the capture'of the Philippines. 

The New York Herald Tribune is one of 
America's greatest Republican newspapera. 
Its PulltsBer-prUse-wizmizw correspondent, 
Homer Bigart, in a special article in a Janu¬ 
ary issue of Look magaxine. made the follow^ 
li^ statement with reference to Korea: 

"Unsound deployment of the United Na¬ 
tions forces and a momentous blimder by 
General MacArthur htiped insure the sue- 
oesa of the enemy's strategy. MacArthur 
grossly mlscaleulated the intentions, 
strength, and capabilities of the ftvees 
against him. And no nation in the spot we 
are in can string along with a leader whose 
lU-consldered decision to launch the offensive 
of November 24 preci|;dtated and magnified 
the swift disaster.** 

1 do not recite these mistakes he has made 
to cast doubt upon his patriotism, or reflect 
upon his reputation. I do so only to remind 
you that he, also, is human; that he, like 
all of us, has made mistakes in the past and 
aonw of them have been tragic and costly. 

Be admits that Russia has a mutual a»- 
slstanoe treaty to join Red China if Red 
China is attadied. Yet. he says we should 
ignore that treaty and launch an all-out 
attack against Bed China. With a wave of 
the hand he teus us that Jiuasia would not 
come to China's aid. 

I eay this to you, that if we followed him 
in his proposal to carry an expanded war to 
China and then found out that he had made 
anothnr mistake, and that Russia did come 
in. all of the mistakes that he has made 
rolled into one would be as nothing oom- 
pmed to^e tra^y that would befall us. 

We must not risk the survival of this Na¬ 
tion upon the unsiqiported judgment of 
one man who has been so wrong so often. 
Instead, we must be guided by the combined 
and unanimous judgment of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff who are set up for the specific pur- 
poee of making just such dec i si o ns. 

In this critical hour we must never for 
one instant lose a4d>t of the most Important 
Objective of our lifetime-achieving and 
keei^ peace. The No. 1 enemy who threat¬ 
ens that peace is Russia. It is Bed Russia 
that has loosed the tempest of evil purposes 
and .deeds that has lashed into violent up¬ 
heaval the waters of that deep ocean which 
we must cross to rea^ the harbor of the 
peace we seek. 

My fellow Oklahomans, we alone cannot 
win and keep the peace. Mo one nation in 
this world can aocompUsh that single-han¬ 
dedly. And for that reason, with biipi ideals, 
and inspired vision, we bMped create the 
United Nations. 

To do this we laid aside partisan pOlttles. 
Under the leadertfiip of the ablest men in 
both parties we resolved that insofar as our 
national security and peaee were ooncemed. 


poUttos must stop stt the water’s edge, in 
that spirit we have fashioned an alliance 
with most of the natloBS In this world whose 
people and whose governments want peace. 

When Red Russia seat her puppet on a 
mission of naked aggression into South Ko¬ 
rea last June, she threatened the peace of 
the entire world, and the security of every 
free nation. That aggreseion had to be 
stopped and the aggressor punished or the 
United Nations would have ceased to exist 
except as an empty shell. The United Na¬ 
tions moved into Korea to halt that aggres¬ 
sion and restore peace. That action was ap¬ 
proved by an overwhelming nuijority of the 
American people, regardless of political 
party. 

It was a bitter struggle but the North Ko¬ 
rean aggression was stopped and thrown 
back, and we stood at the threshold of vic¬ 
tory and peace. Then one of the saddest 
events in all history took place. Red Russia 
moved again. She sent another, and far 
more dangerous, punpct into action to pre¬ 
vent the United Nations from winning either 
victory or peace. We and our allies have 
checked that aggression, at least for the time 
being. 

Our forces are now locked with the hordes 
of Red China in a desperate battle. The 
first drive of this much-touted spring of¬ 
fensive fell bade under the relentless pound¬ 
ing of our guns and tanks and planes. Never 
have American foroes performed more vali¬ 
antly and heroically. 

Mow, our heroic men and those of our allies 
are giving their aU to stop and turn back 
another thrust on the part of the enemy 
aggressor. Our hearts are heavy at this crit¬ 
ical hour. We hope and pray and we be- 
lieve that our soceeasea will be repeated. 
We hope this wlU be the climax. We hope 
that then a defeated enemy will seek an 
honorable peace. 

But if that enemy forces us to conttoue 
the struggle we will still strive to limit it 
as much as possible. 

We do not know how long we will be able 
to limit this conflict but, unless Russia her¬ 
self comes in, we bdieve we can prevent 
Bed China from ever being victorious on 
the peninsula of Korea. Meanwhile the 
united strength of the free world is grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

During these past 11 months we have more 
than doubled our Armed Forces. We have 
traveled far toward the goal of an adequate 
mobilization of our manpower, our indus¬ 
trial resources and our productive capac- 
ities. 

Some of our allies are weak—and 1 want 
to say right here, my fellow Oklahonuum— 
that no one is more aware of those weak¬ 
nesses than I. Mo one is more aware of the 
hesitancy of some of the nations who sit 
in the shadow of the Iron curtain to join 
us in a united effort to fight this aggression. 

There are those who complain of our allies 
because of their meager help m Korea. I 
understand that complaint, and 1 join in it. 
That is just one of the reasons I am so 
bitterly opposed to MacArthurh effort to ex¬ 
pand the war into China. It wouldn’t be 
meager help we would then be complaining 
of if we did that. In that bigger, harder 
struggle we would have no help at all. 

We would have to send more and more 
troops into Asia. Bed China, however, would 
be fluting Russia’s battles, while Russia, our 
number one enemy, would be free to pounce 
on Europe which is the real strategic prise. 
In defense of this threat, our European Miles 
would have to save their own manpower, 
go. if we get bogged down in Asia, we eouid 
not help our own allies abd they could not 
help us. By default, we would have lost on 
both fronts to the oommon enemy. 

If we are forced into a blggsr war we Should 
never permit tbs men in the Kremlin to 
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forget that our fighting power will he hurled 
against them and not at their stooges. 

Our allies oan never make themselves very 
effective in Korea or China, nor is there 
Interest primarily in either. Russia's strong¬ 
est ally is China. However, that ally is only 
partially committed in Korea. What Mao- 
Arthur proposes would unite the Chinese, 
now divided and becoming more divided all 
the time. Vast numbers of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple hate their Communist masters and even 
now seek to throw off their yoke of tyranny. 
But what MacArthur proposes would drive 
all of China into Bussia*s corner and crys¬ 
tallize her opposition to us. Thus, we would 
be committing more and more of our strength 
against Russia's ally and fighting where we 
would have the least possible help from our 
own allies. 

In Europe it would be Just the opposite. 
If war comes there, Russia would have to 
commit her own manpower and military 
strength. If war comes there our allies 
would have the primary interest. They must 
be prepared to fight if war comes In Eu¬ 
rope. They now conserve their manpower 
for Just such an eventuality. But if and 
when Russia uses her manpower then they 
will use theirs. 

In Europe our allies will fight with all 
their power and all their men. Our con¬ 
tribution would then be more in naval 
power, air power, and equipment rather than 
in men. In China we would have to fur¬ 
nish the munitions of war and the man¬ 
power. 

We do not want war anywhere. We will 
do all within our power to prevent it oc¬ 
curring at any place at any time. But if it 
must come, we would have our greatest 
advantage over Russia fighting in Europe. 
Russia would have her greatest advantage 
over us if the war were in China. 

What folly to contemplate such a trag¬ 
edy if it could be avoided. There is no other 
war that would or could gain as much for 
Russia or cost her as little as an all-out war 
between the United States of America and 
Red China. There is no other war that 
would or could cost us so much and gain 
us so little. 

Therefore, we would be stupid to permit 
such a war if we could avoid it; we would 
be Insane to provoke it. I repeat what Gen¬ 
eral Bradley said: "This strategy would in¬ 
volve us in the wrong war, at the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, and with the 
wrong enemy.” 

Russia is still the No. 1 enemy and threat 
to peace, and we need time—^tlme during 
which we must limit the conflict to the 
smallest possible area. If we are given 
this time, we and our allies will build a 
united strength that will constitute our 
best insurance against another world war, 
and provide us with that which will enable 
us to win, if we are forced into it. 

It was with these plain and simple facts 
before me that I sounded my unalterable 
opposition to the policies advocated by Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur. I did not oppose him be¬ 
cause of any personal resentment. I appre¬ 
ciate his many years of service to his coun¬ 
try. I did not oppose him at the request 
of anyone. 1 opposed him because I thought 
he was wrong. 

When he refused to accept the policies of 
his Government; when he declined to follow 
the orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the Commander in Chief: when he told, not 
only his own superiors but, in violation of 
orders, told the whole world that he could 
not and would not play as a member of the 
team, he Just simply bad to be removed 
from that team. 

The general made a great speech before 
the Members of Congress. He said, “there is 
no substitute for victory," and 1 do not con¬ 


test that statement. But we must ask our¬ 
selves: What constitutes victory? The gen¬ 
eral's objective and concept of this is a mili¬ 
tary victory over China. 

But, as General Marshall and General 
Bradley pointed out, the aggressive moves 
advocated by General MacArthur, would not 
be decisive in Korea. They would Just make 
peace and victory and peace a lot further 
off, and would greatly multiply our casual¬ 
ties over what our forces are now suffering 
in the limited engagement.' 

I say to you that we did not go to Korea to 
become engaged in that kind of a conflict, 
and I say further that the greatest defeat we 
could suffer in Korea would come if we 
permitted ourselves, through any fault of 
ours, to become engaged in an all-out mili¬ 
tary struggle with Red China. 

Oh, you say, but aren’t we at war with 
China? We are engaged with only a small 
part of the forces of Red China. Red China 
doesn't have 10 percent of her military power 
in Korea. If we were to open up that second 
front, which General MacArthur says is so 
necessary for victory over China, we would 
be taking on a fight 10 times more terrible 
than the one we now have in Korea. Our 
casualties would be 10 times what they now 
are. 

And I ask you, “Who would win?" Wo 
wouldn’t. Red China wouldn't. But you and 
I know who would, and it doesn’t take a mili¬ 
tary strategist to figure that out. Bed Russia 
would win. 

If Russia could entice us, or seduce us, or 
compel us to become engaged in an all-out 
war with China it would give the men in the 
Kremlin the greatest satisfaction on earth, 
for Russia would be the ultimate winner— 
the only winner. 

Therefore, I submit to you that victory in 
Korea can be won only if we avoid an all-out 
war with Red China. Of course, they may 
force it upon us, and In that event we would 
have no choice. But I say to you that at this 
time we do have a choice, and it is the pur¬ 
pose of our Government, our Chiefs of Staff— 
our Commander in Chief, and of our allies, 
to do these things: Stop the aggression in 
Korea and punish the aggressor until he 
seeks an honorable peace; limit the conflict 
to the smallest possible area; and in the 
meantime continue the mobilization of our 
manpower, mobilization of our resources, de¬ 
velopment of our cooperative effort with 
other nations, and thus, through collective 
effort and strength, achieve that impregnable 
security that will enable us to win and keep 
the peace. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
another world war is inevitable. I would be 
unfair to my trust as one of your represent¬ 
atives if I did not Join others of like purpose 
and do all within my power to avoid world 
war III, We must make the greatest effort of 
which we are capable to prevent it. If. in 
spite of this, Russia should provoke that war 
and force it upon us, then the blood we spill 
in that greater conflict, as well as in Korea, 
would be on her hands. She would have to 
answer for it before God and before the bar 
of world opinion. 

But—and carefully note and long remem¬ 
ber these words—if we permit that war to 
develop when we might have prevented it, or 
if—and God forbid—we should provoke It, 
then that blood would be on our hands and 
we would stand convicted before the world. 

I am convinced that we yet have a chance, 
a clear chance, to avoid another world war. 
It may be the last clear chance, but we must 
develop it to the greatest extent of which 
we are capable. We must succeed in this 
effort if it is humanly posable. 

I am convinced that under God we can 
succeed. I believe that with Divine guidance 


we can achieve that strength and unity at 
home and with our allies abroad whereby we 
may avoid that awful war or. with God’s 
help, win it if it is forced upon us. 


The Fniitf of Faicitm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 

OP MEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 10, 1951 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap¬ 
pended profound editorial from the New 
York Times of May 17 deserves the at¬ 
tention of every Member. Totalitarian¬ 
ism, red, brown, or black, is equally a 
mortal danger to us. It is for this rea¬ 
son that so many of us have been urging 
that the struggle will be long and our 
efforts must be heroic, that military 
means alone will not conquer totalitari¬ 
anism, but that it will take economic, 
ideological, and, beyond all, spiritual 
means as well. 

The Fruits of Fascism 

It would be a lack of proportion to take 
the International Fascist Congress at Malmoe. 
Sweden, too seriously, but it would be even 
greater folly to ignore it. The delegates who 
met there were few and unimportant but 
they called attention to something we must 
never forget—that fascism is still very much 
alive although we fought the bloodiest war in 
history to kill It. We killed Mussolini and 
Hitler and a lot of Italian, German, and 
Japanese Fascists and we devastated their 
countries, but we did not destroy fascism. 

The first and most obvious conclusion to 
draw is that we could today destroy Stalin, 
Mao, Ho Chi Minh, their polltburos, and every 
Communist leader everywhere and we could 
virtually destroy their countries with atom 
bombs—but we could not destroy commu¬ 
nism. One could go further and say that if 
in some miraculous way we could wipe out 
every Communist Party and every individual 
Communist on the face of the earth, some¬ 
thing like communism would rise instan¬ 
taneously from the ashes. The totalitarians 
are a response to a situation, a dusty answer 
to the problems of our times. So long as the 
conditions remain that gave birth to fascism 
and communism, so long will those or similar 
doctrines last. 

We must never fool ourselves that the 
ideas of the totalitarians can be killed by 
anything but better ideas that win universal 
acceptance. We must never Indulge in the 
foolish hope that fascism and communism 
can destroy each other. The conflict be¬ 
tween the two is nothing but a struggle for 
power. It is not an ideological conflict: both 
use almost similar methods and—most Im¬ 
portant of all—both have a common enemy 
in democracy. The classic proof of this 
thesis will forever lie in the Hitler-Stalin 
pact of August 1939. 

Therefore, this is not an academic proposi¬ 
tion, but one closely tied to reality. Just as 
it warns us to be cautious in our links to 
Tito, so it warns us to be careful in dealing 
with rulers like Franco. Peron, and Malan. 
The men who founded a neo-Nazi interna¬ 
tional movement in Malmoe on Monday may 
have come from.the lunatic fringe of Euro¬ 
pean politics, but their roots go down deeply, 
roots that have never been eradicated and 
that can bear evil fruits in the months to 
come. 
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Kyb Pthm DitauiM RUcArthu Stand 

EXiroSION (V* REMARKS 

HON. PATRICK!. HILLINGS 

Of cAuraafu 

IN THE HOUSE OF fUBPREIOTTATtVES 

Thursday, April 2$, 1951 

Mr. HILLINQS. 'Mr. Speaker. I take 
this opportuni^ to call to the attention 
of the Congress a recent article by Mr. 
Kyle Palmer which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times on May 13,1951. Mr. Pal¬ 
mer is the distinguished political editor 
of the Los Angeles Times. 

This article discusses clearly and con¬ 
cisely the great issue of our far eastern 
foreign policy which was so graphically 
brought home to the American people by 
the President’s tragic dismissal of Oen« 
Douglas MacArthur last month. 

I feel that Mr. Palmer’s discussion of 
this issue is worthy of serious considera¬ 
tion. The article follows: 

BxfLAMAnoNS Nor limtasivi 
(By Kyle Palmer, political editor) 

The Truman administration’s case against 
General MacArthur can be likened to that 
of a man who, having done another a great 
Injury, sets out to Justify the offense by 
further outrage and abuse. 

For the record, the general now Is portrayed 
as a rash and reckless swashbuckler who 
wanted to play so rough with the enemy 
that he not only succeeded in knocking his 
foes around, but scared his friends I 

President Ituman’s decision—without con¬ 
sulting MacArthur—to launch a war In Ko¬ 
rea against Red China and its Soviet boss 
Is described as a peaceful move; whereas 
MacArthur’s determination to win the war 
the President started is set forth In aU 
seriousness as an out-and-out Invitation to 
the Reds to start a rain of atom bombs on 
American cities. 

According to the Truman administration's 
formula for war with communism, you can 
fight a little bit. kill and get kiUed on a sort 
of retaU basis, but you really must not tempt 
the enemy beyond all forbearance. 

If we have the bad luck or the 111 grace' 
to make the Russians really mad they may 
try to get tough. Instead of sending guns, 
tanks, bombs, rifles, anununltion, airplanes, 
military advisers and all other appurtenances 
to warring on us in Korea, why. If MacArthur 
were allowed to have his way. the Russians 
might start something somewhere else. 

The Truman adml^tratlon spokesmen 
are not sure the Russians won't grow tired of 
being beaten In Korea even with General 
MacArthur out of their hair. 

But the administration Indulges the pray¬ 
erful and pious hope that our Red enemies 
will continue to be patient while, right under 
their noses, we build a war potential ade¬ 
quate to keep them peacefully In thejbr place. 

The picture, as painted by Secretary of 
Defense George Marshall—who told his Sen¬ 


atorial inquisitors last week that he **re- 
acts more quickly'* when eaHed '’general'*—* 
is dreary and grin. 

One gains an Impression from the gen¬ 
eral's testimony that IliwArtbur was 
snatched away Just In time; had he won a 
few more battlcB and carried the war more 
rapidly to a elotorious conclusion almost 
anything might have happened. 

President Truman in his radio address to 
the country last Monday went even further 
in what seemed to me a most shoddy effort 
to scare the country to a point of hysteria— 
and all under the plain implication that his 
wise, impersonal, and courageous removal of 
MacArthur had saved us from the terrible 
consequences of all-out war. 

General MacArthur himself told the In¬ 
quiring Senators that he believes Russia will 
attack us where and when the Reds decide 
it is to their advantage to do so. Re does 
not believe they are any more prepared to 
attack us than we are disposed to attack 
them. 

But he stlH insists that the attaOk. if and 
when it comes, will be a matter of decision 
by the Communists. 

According to the Truman-Marshall-Aehe- 
Bon theory, the free world is not strong 
enough to prevent a third world war at this 
time and. hence, faces a foe whose strength 
is at its peak. 

Nevertheless, say Messrs. Truman, Marshall, 
and Acheson, by watching our diplomatic 
step In Korea, by keeping one hand tied be¬ 
hind us at the Manchurian border, by look¬ 
ing in another direction as the Russian-sup¬ 
plied and Russian-advised Chinese Reds or- 
ganlae their armies and accumulate their 
supplies in the Manchurian sanctuary, the 
Soviet will sit quietly at home until we have 
the weapons to knock them silly. 

It does not make sense, even to those who 
know very little of the art of war and next to 
nothing of the ways of diplomacy. 

And the attempt to picture Douglas Mac- 
Artbur as a military commander willing to 
precipitate a world conflict by ill-considered 
and impulsive action in a limited theater of 
war, can have little damaging effect upon 
the people's confidence in their old soldier. 

It seems quite doubtful that current or 
future discussion of the Ttuman-MacArthur 
controversy will materially modify the opin¬ 
ions and conclusions which most of us have 
developed, but all of us, regardless of opin¬ 
ion, should keep steadfastly in mind the 
fact that the country's security is involved. 

General Marshall in his defense of the 
IVuman removal order is merely carrying 
out a hard and, in all probability, a most 
distasteful chore. Re has not done a very 
good Job because he hasn’t a very good case, 
but he has done his best. 

Admirers of Marshall who know of his 
great services during World War n have had 
renewed evidence of the fact that his return 
to public responsibility after retiring as the 
Army's Chief of Staff has not added to his 
stature nor greatly advanced the announced 
objectives of the national administration. 

Marshall is the administratioD's more im¬ 
portant witness and he commands more re¬ 
spect in the Congress and in the country 
itself than any administration spokesman. 


But In no Important instanoa has ha bean 
able to shake the over-all poeitlon taken by 
General MarArthur. 

The IRresMent, his Secretary of Defense, 
his Secretary of Stats and, it must be pre¬ 
sumed. bis Chiefs of Staff have challenged 
or will in one way or another dlqmte with 
MacArthur. 

The eolleetive assumptions snd oonoinstons 
of the MscArthur critics, however, remsin 
more in the category of e week defense than 
of a convincing counterattack. 

Meanwhile, the outside world oomposed of 
our apprehensive and critical friends and of 
our derisive snd watchful foes is witnessing 
the rare ipeotacle of a nation caught in the 
meshes of confusion, indecision and ran¬ 
corous debate. 

Let ua concede that much of the confu¬ 
sion snd some of the Indeoleion may be 
eliminated if the debate is kept within rea¬ 
sonable bounds snd does not become a mere 
vehicle for personal and partisan bickering, 
but one basic fact continues to'stand: 

That is to say, the coloeial folly of the 
manner in which the President dlimlseed the 
General. Secretary Msrshall'i lame explana¬ 
tion was. under the kindest of interpreta¬ 
tions, unfortunate. And nothing Mr. TVu- 
man has said mitigates in any way the raw 
and reckless procedure he followed. 

Alone snd. so we're told, virtually single- 
handed, the President made an almost un¬ 
precedented contribution to national dis¬ 
unity and international uncertainty. 

Had his victim been a lesser man or one 
leu devoted to the welfare of the Nation, 
Mr. TYurnan might have plunged the coun¬ 
try into a political debacle. Fortunately, 
General MacArthur ut aside his natural feel¬ 
ings of resentment and pride and adhered 
strictly to an objective appraisal of the entire 
matter. 

When the passions and prejudices of this 
generation have been forgotten by a posterity 
that will have its own emotional streues and 
strains to resolve, the undeserved slights put 
upon a great man by a small one will remain 
fresh In the Nation's memory. 

And what Justification the future may hold 
for the act of removal Itmlf is not only a 
subject for cunent conjecture, but may be 
one of Interminable argument. 

For those living In the contemporary world 
the all-important quutlon is which aide in 
the Triiman-MacArthur episode Is funda¬ 
mentally right; which side fundamentally 
sound in its approach to ways and means lor 
meeting and subduing communism's march. 

In all probability, we shall discover In the 
hard way whether MacArthur's formula of 
strength or the Truman administration's 
program of puuylootlng offers, or eventually 
will offer, the but couru to pursue. 

Rest assured, If General MacArthur is cor¬ 
rect In hla view we face a long period of 
harasement and humiliation, to be followed 
inescapably by a formidable challenge to our 
very existence. -And even under the Triiman- 
MarshsU-Aeheson procedure we shall suffer 
the harassment and the humiliation with 
no BMuranee that the final challenge, after 
all, won't be there waiting for us. 

My money remains on MacArthur. 
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